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PREFACE. 


XI 



sufficiently popular to have attained to some standard pronunciation, ho\\^ much more 
as accfamine, which have no popular currency, and which indeed were rm(&<^iot pri 
to be used in books, and as to the pronunciation of which, or the question whether 
no thought was given by their makers? On several occasions, the Editor has 
introducer of a word, to know how he pronounces it, or means it to be pronounced, and has rcSy\j/cd the 
answer, that he has never thought of its pronunciation, docs not presume to say how it ought to be pro¬ 
nounced, and leaves it to people to pronounce as they like, or to the DICTIONARY to say what is the right 
pronunciation. This, of course, reverses the natural order of language, in which speech comes first, and writing 
is only its symbolization; for here the first thing is the written symbol addressed to the eye (and reminding 
the reader perhaps more or less distinctly of other written symbols which are to be found in the Greek 
Lexicon), while, for ‘ pronunciation anything passes muster which suffices to recall the written symbol in 
question ; just as any reading of a mathematical formula passes muster, if it enables an auditor to write down 
the formula again. In dealing with words in which two or more pronunciations are current, these pronuncia¬ 
tions are given in the Dictionary; in the ease of those in which no standard exists, an attempt has been 
made to follow analogies so far as they go, and at least to mark the place of the stress; but sometimes it lias 
not been possible to do even this. 


? itjte«s8‘vith words such 
marily toSty^ s^okeji but 
/they arc prondwrteQat^, 
appfifcd/directly to the 


The preparation of this volume has taken a much longer time than any of the promoters of the work nimcuiiics 
anticipated. The time has been consumed chiefly in two directions : first, with the larger articles, as those on lhc work ' 
At, By, But, Be, Bear, Break, the construction of which has occupied many days, sometimes even weeks. 

The mere study of the result, arranged in some degree of order, gives little idea of the toil and difficulties 
encountered in bringing into this condition what was at first a shapeless mass of many thousand quotations. 

And in this part of the work there was practically no assistance to be got from the labours of our pre¬ 
decessors ; the attempt has never been made before to exhibit such a combined logical and historical view of 
the sense-development of English words. Our own attempts lay no claim to perfection: but they represent 
the most that could be done in the time and with the data at our command. The other direction in which 
much time has been consumed is the elucidation of the meaning of obscure terms, sometimes obsolete, some¬ 
times current, belonging to matters of history, customs, fashions, trade, or manufactures. In many cases, the 
only thing known about these was contained in the quotations, often merely allusive, which had been collected 
by the diligence of our readers. They were to be found in no dictionary, or, if mentioned in some, were 
explained in a way which our quotations evidently showed to be erroneous. The difficulty of obtaining first¬ 
hand and authoritative information about these has often been immense, and sometimes insurmountable. 'Fen, 
twenty, or thirty letters have sometimes been written to persons who, it was thought, might possibly know, or 
succeed in finding out, something definite on the subject; and often weeks have passed, and ‘copy ’ advanced 
into the state of ‘proof’, ‘proof’ into ‘revise’, and ‘ revise" even into ‘final’, before any results could be obtained. 

It is incredible what labour has had to be expended, sometimes, to find oat the facts for an article which 
occupies not more than five or six lines; or even to be able to write the words “Derivation unknown”, as 
the net outcome of hours of research and of testing the statements put forth without hesitation in other works. 

These experiences have often called to mind the classical words in which Dr. Johnson recounts in his Preface l)i. Johnson* 
his similar difficulties: “When first I engaged in this work, I resolved to leave neither words nor things Ex l’ tnenccs * 
unexamined, and pleased myself with a prospect of the hours which I should revel away in feasts of literature, 
with the obscure recesses of northern learning which I should enter and ransack; the treasures with which I 
expected every search into those neglected mines to reward my labour, and the triumph with which 1 should 
display my acquisitions to mankind. When I had thus enquired into the original of words, I resolved to show 
likewise my attention to things; to pierce deep into every science, to enquire the nature of every substance of 
which I inserted the name, to limit every idea by a definition strictly logical, and exhibit every production of 
art or nature in an accurate description, that my book might be in place of all other dictionaries whether 
appellative or technical. But these were the dreams of a poet doomed at last to wake a lexicographer. 

I soon found that it is too late to look for instruments, when the work calls for execution, and that whatever 
abilities I had brought to my task, with those I must finally perform it. To deliberate whenever I doubted, 
to enquire whenever I was ignorant, would have protracted the undertaking without end, and, perhaps, without 
much improvement; for I did not find by my^rst experiments, that what I had not of my own was easily to 
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be obtained : I saw that one enquiry only gave occasion to another, that book referred to book, that to search 
was not always to find, and to find was not always to be informed; and that thus to pursue perfection, was, 
like the first inhabitants of Arcadia, to chase the sun, which, when they had reached the hill where he seemed 
to rest, was still beheld at the same distance from them. I then contracted my design, determining to 
confide in myself, and no longer to solicit auxiliaries, which produced more incumbrance than assistance: by 
this I obtained at least one advantage, that I set limits to my work, which would in time be ended, though 
not completed.” 

If the present writer has been more successful than Dr. Johnson in finding what he searched for, it has 
been owing to the ready good-will and helpful co-operation of many scholars and specialists, most of them 
men whose time is much occupied, but whose interest in this undertaking has led them willingly to place some 
of it at the Editor’s service, and freely to contribute of their knowledge to the perfection of the work. To the 
following, in particular, grateful acknowledgements are made: —Prof. Eduard Sievers of Halle (formerly of 
Tiibingen), also Prof. Julius Zupitza of Berlin, Prof. Johann Storm and Prof. S. Bugge of Christiania, Prof. 
M. de Vries and Prof. E. H. Cosijn of Leiden, Prof. F. Kluge of Jena, Henry Sweet. Esq., M.A., the Rev. 
Prof. \Y. \V. Skeat. Litt.D., Prof. A. S. Napier, M.A., the Rev. A. L. Mayhew, M.A., GuSbrandr Vigfusson, 
Esq., M.A., Oxford, and Mr. James Platt, jun., London, for help in various departments of Teutonic Philology 
and Etymology; Prof. Paul Meyer of the College de France, Membrc de l’lnstitut, also the late Henry 
Nicol. Esq., Prof. F. Neumann, Freiburg im Breisgau, and Mons. F. Godefroy, Paris, for help with Old 
French and Romanic words; Prof. J. Rh£s, Oxford, and the Hon. Whitley Stokes, D.C.L., also the Rev. 
1). Silvan Evans, and Prof. Mackinnon, Edinburgh, for help with words from Celtic ; I. Bywater, Esq., M.A., 
Oxford, for help with many words of Greek origin or use; J. H. Hesscls, Esq., M.A., Cambridge, for help 
with various Mediaeval Latin words; W. R. Morfill. Esq., M.A., Oxford, for help with words and matters 
Slavonic ; Prof. Ch. Rieu, Pli.D., Brit. Mus., Prof. W. Robertson Smith, Cambridge, the Very Rev, the 
Dean of Canterbury (Dr. Payne Smith), John T. Platts, Esq., M.A.. and the Rev, Dr. Pope, of the Indian 
Institute, Oxford, Col. H. Yule, London, and the Rev, Prof. Leggc, LL.D.. Oxford, for help with words from 
Semitic and various Oriental languages ; Dr. E. B. Tylor, Oxford, for help with words from Carib. Brazilian, 
African, and other savage languages, especially terms connected with native customs, products, weapons, 
etc. ; A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S., for help with Phonology and pronunciation ; Miss Edith Thompson, also 
Prof. E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., Prof. S. Rawson Gardiner, LL.D., the Right Rev. the Bishop of Chester (Dr. 
Stubbs), and F. York Powell, Esq.. M.A.. Oxford, for words connected with English History; Prof. F. 
Pollock, LL.D., for help with legal terms and phrases; the Rev. Dr. E. Hatch, the Rev. Prof. Sanday, M.A., 
the Rev. Dr. Fairbairn, the Rev. Dr. C. Bigg, Oxford, for help with various [ecclesiastical words; James 
Britten, Esq., F.L.S., W. T. Thiselton Dyer, Esq., F.L.S., Prof. I. Bay ley Balfour, and Dr. R. C. A. Prior, 
for help with Botanical terms and plant-names ; the late Henry Watts, Esq., F.R.S., Sir Henry Roscoe, 
F.R.S., and Prof. W. Odling, M.A., Oxford, for help with Chemical terms; A. Geikie, Esq., F.R.S., Director- 
general of the Geological Survey, Prof. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., and Prof. Lapworth, Birmingham, for some 
terms of Geology and kindred sciences; Prof. A. Newton, M.A., Cambridge, for help with names of birds; 
C. E. Cockayne. Esq., M.A.. Norroy King of Arms: Alex. Beazeley, Esq.. M. Inst. C.E., for help with many 
architectural terms; W. Sykes, Esq., M.R.C.S., Mexborough, for earliest instances of technical terms, esp. of 
Medicine, Anatomy, etc.; Prof. Albert H. Chester, Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, for history of 
Mincralogical terms, supplementary to Dana. 

1 

Also to the following for various help:—the Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D.; the Rev. Dr. Angus; Prof. 
Edward Arber; the Rev. J. C. Atkinson ; Dr. A. Rain : W. Beck, Esq. (author of the Drapers Dictionary ); 
Prof. E. Jeffery Bell, M.A.; W. Blades, Esq.; Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte ; the late Henry Bradshaw, Esq., 
M.A., Cambridge: G. B. Buckton, Esq., F.L.S.; the R C v. Prof. L. Campbell, St. Andrew’s; Dr. E. Chance; 
William Chappell, Esq., F.S.A.; Prof. R. B. Clifton, P.R.S., Oxford ; R. N. Cust, Esq., R. H. Davies, Esq., 
Apothecaries’ Hall; C. E. Doble, Esq., M.A., Oxford; Prof. E. Dowden, M.A.. Dublin; Robinson Ellis, 
Esq., M A., Oxford; C. I. Elton, Esq., M.P.; A. J. Evans, Esq., M.A., Keeper of the Ashmolcan 
Museum; the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., Westminster; the Rev. T. Fowler, D.D., President of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Dr. J. Hall Gladstone, F.K.S.; C. Gray, Esq., Wimbledon; Dr. W. A. 
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Greenhill, Hastings; the Rev. Dr. A. Grosart, Blackburn; Dr. A. Gunther, F.R.S., Brit. Mus. (Nat. Hist.); 
Dr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps ; the Rev. R. Harley, F.R.S.; Dr. H. R. Hclwich, Vienna; R. O. Heslop, Esq., 
Corbridge (Bogie, and various terms connected with coal-mining, etc.); R. H. Hutton, Esq.; H. Jciuicr. Esq.. 
Brit. Mus.; the Rev. Prof. Jowctt, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Oxford; C. F. Kcary, Esq., Brit. 
Mus.; J. A. Kingdon, Esq., late Master of the Grocers' Company (Aimed, Bachelor , Balance ); Andrew 
Lang, Esq.; Prof. J. K.'Laughton, London; W. J. Lawrence, Esq., Newcastle, County Down (contributions 
to the history of theatrical words); Dr. J. Wickham Legg, London; the Very Rev. H. G. Liddell, D.D., 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford; the Hon. J. Russell Lowell; the Rev. W. D. Macray. M.A.. Oxford; 
F. Madan, Esq., M.A., Sub-librarian of the Bodleian; Prof. F. A. March, M.A., Lafayette College, Pa., U.S.; 
Julian Marshall, Esq., London (words connected with games and sports): C. T. Martin, Esq., Public Record 
Office ; Russell Martincau, Esq., M.A , Brit. Mus.; Prof. Sir M. Monicr-Williams ; the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D.; 
Prof. H. N. Moseley, M.A., Oxford; Prof. F. Max Muller : Dr. J. Murie, Linncan Society; Dr. Br. 
Nicholson; E. W. B. Nicholson, Esq., M A., Bodlcy’s Librarian; J. II. Nodal, Esq.. Manchester: Wyatt 
Papworth, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., London; Dr. John Percy, F.R.S., London: E. A. Pcthcrick, Esq. (Australian 
words)\ Henry Phillips jun., Esq., Ph.D., &c., Philadelphia; Isaac Pitman. Esq.; Prof. J. P. Postgatc, M.A., 
Cambridge; E. B. Poulton, Esq., M.A., Oxford ; H. Power, Esq., M.B. (Joint-Editor of Sydenham Society's 
Lexicon); R. B. Prosser, Esq., of the Patent Office; H. J. Roby, Esq., M.A.: Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers, 
M.A., Oxford; W. M. Rossetti, Esq., London ; Prof. J. Burdon-Sandcrson. M.D., Oxford : the Rev. Prof. A. 
H. Sayce, M.A.. Oxford ; P. L. Sclatcr, Esq., F.R.S.. Secretary of the Zoological Society: Edward J. Scott, 
Esq., M.A., Brit. Mus.; Prof. T. E. Scrutton, M.A., London; Dr. W. F. Skene, Edinburgh; P. II. Pyc- 
Smith, PZsq., M.D., London ; Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith ; Prof. Geo. Stephens, Copenhagen : E. Maundc 
Thompson, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D.: W. Victor, Esq., Liverpool: Hensleigh Wedgwood. Esq.. M.A.; W. H. 
Wesley, Esq., Royal Astronomical Society; Dr. R. F. Weymouth; W. White. Esq., Royal Society; W. 
Aldis Wright, Esq.. LL.D., Cambridge. 

It has not, as a rule, been possible to submit to contributors or revisers the articles for which their 
assistance was asked ; it will, therefore, be understood that none of the foregoing arc responsible for the use 
made of their help in the Dictionary. If they have been misunderstood or misrepresented, the Editor 
alone must bear the blame. 

Still warmer acknowledgements arc due to tho.se gentlemen who, not occasionally, or for special words, 
but systematically and continuously, have read the proofs, to improve the work as a whole by criticism, or 
to enrich it by additions. And first of all, and above all others, to Mr. Fitzcdward Hall, D.C.L., who, as 
a voluntary and gratuitous service to the history of the English Language, has devoted four hours daily to 
a critical examination of the proof-sheets, and the filling up of deficiencies, whether in the vocabulary or the 
quotations. Those who are familiar with the pages of his Modern English , his English Adjectives in - able , 
and his numerous articles and papers on special points of English, know with what an amazing wealth of 
evidence the author illustrates the history of every word, idiom, or grammatical usage, upon which he touches ; 
the whole of his stock of quotations, references, and indices, he has generously placed at the service of the 
Dictionary, and there is scarcely a page to which he has not added earlier instances of words or senses than 
those which our Readers had found ; many rare words and rare senses have been added entirely from his 
stores. Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs has also read all the proofs from the commencement of the work, and en¬ 
riched them systematically by valuable criticism and additions : many articles owe much of their accuracy and 
completeness to his assiduous care. The Rev. J. B. Johnston, B.D.. of Glasgow, has also read all the proofs 
since the beginning of B ; and this voluntary help has been specially valuable from the experience in the 
practical work of the Dictionary which he had previously gained as an assistant in the Scriptorium. Professor 
Eduard Sicvcrs has read, in proof, all the etymological articles on Teutonic words, besides advising the Editor 
in the preparation of the more difficult ones, to the accuracy and completeness of which he has made many 
additions. M. Paul Meyer has similarly contributed to the correctness of the etymological articles on 
Romanic words, and has revised the proofs of the more difficult ones which have been submitted to him. Dr. 
F. J. Furnivall has been constant with his help on all points requiring further investigation, and, by personal 
search in the British Museum Library and elsewhere, has saved the Editor many hours of work. 
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The following portions, before being finally taken in hand by the Editor and his staff in the Scriptorium, 
were sub-edited by the lady and gentlemen here named, whose gratuitous services were an important 
contribution to the accomplishment of the work. 


Assail — Assev- 

. The Rev. C. B. Mount, M.A., Oxford. 

At . s • 

. Mr. G. A. Schrujipf, B.A., London. 

Atabal—Athy- J ^ 

Att - Attenuate ) 

. Mr. E. Gun thorpe, Sheffield. 

Attor — Atty .... 

. The Rev. C. B. Mount. 

Au - Az- . 

. Mr. A. Erlebach, B.A., Woodford. 

Ba - Baize .... 

. Dr. Brackebusch, London. 

Bajri — Banxring 

The Rev. C. B. Mount. 

Bar and derivatives 

. Mr. W. J. Ashley, M.A., Oxford. 

Baron--'Batful 

. Mr. Gunthorpe, 

Bap-, Bath — Baz, Bea- 

. The Rev. A. P. Payers, B.A., Rawdon, Leeds. 

Beb — Becatch .... 

. Mr. W. M. Rossetti, London. 

Because — Bodw- 

. Mr. G. L. Apperson, Wimbledon. 

Boo — Behymn .... 

. Dr. Brackebusch. 

Bel — Betrust- .... 

. Miss J. E. A. Brown, Further Barton, Cirencester. 

Bic — Big . 

. Mr. Gunthorpe. 

Biga — Birt .... 

. The Rev. C. B. Mount. 

Birth — Bitten .... 

. Mr. Apperson. 

Bla — Blame .... 

. The Rev. C. B. Mount. 

Bo — Bolster .... 

. Miss J. E. A. Brown. 

Boo (all) . . | 

Bow—Bowingness ) 

. Mr. Apperson. 

Bri — Brie .... 

. Mr. T. Henderson, M.A., Bedford County School. 

Brief—Brigantine \ 


Brill — Briner 

Brinio — Bristly 1 

Mr. W. Noel Woods, B.A., Westcombe Park, London. 

Brist-Britz- .... 

Broach — Broadness \ 

Broil — Bronchus \ 

. Mr. T. Henderson. 

. Mr. W. N Woods. 

Broth — Brother ) 

Bus-Byz- ) 

. Mr. T. Henderson. 


I have also to acknowledge the collaboration, in parts of this volume, of Mr. Henry Bradley, whose 
editorial work was more particularly devoted to part of the words in Bo-, Br-, and BU-. Those who have 
assisted in the Scriptorium with Volume I, or parts of it. are Mr. Alfred Erlebach. B.A., Mr. John Mitchell, 
the Rev. J. B. Johnston, M.A., B.D., Mr. G. F. H. Sykes, B.A.. Mr. F. E. Bumby, Mr. Walter Worrall, B.A., 
Mr. A. T. Maling, B.A., Mr. R. H. Lord, M.A., Mr. C. G. Balk, Mr. II. F. P. Ruthven, Mr. C. G. Crump, BA... 
and Mr. G. Parker, whose services are gratefully acknowledged. 

After all the help which has been received, and which has contributed so much to the completeness of 
the Dictionary, the element of time still remains inexorable; it is still, as in the days of Dr. Johnson, 
imperative that limits be set to research, in order that the work may ‘in time be ended, though not com¬ 
pleted 7 . Accordingly, since the close of Volume I, it has been the aim of the Editor and his staff to maintain 
such a regular rate of progress as will ensure the production of one Part a year. As Mr. Henry Bradley (whose 
co-operation in the present volume is mentioned above) is now at work independently, with a staff of assistants, 
on a third volume, there is reasonable ground to expect that the production of the work henceforth will be 
twice as rapid as it has been hitherto. 


Oxford, Aprils 18SS. 


JAMES A. H. MURRAY. 
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Portions of the material have been sub-edited, or prepared for sub-editing, by the following voluntary 
workers :— 

W.J. Anderson, Esq., Markinch ; G. L. Apperson, Esq., Wimbledon ; the Rev. \Y. II. Beckett, Chelmsford; the Rev. G. 1 J. R. Bousfield, B.A., 
London; Dr. Brackebusch, London; 1 C. L. Brandreth,Esq., London ; Jas. Written, Esq.,E.L.S., London; Joseph Brown, Esq., M.A., Kendal; Miss 
J. E. A. Brown, Cirencester; the late Walter Browne, Esq., London ; F.T. Ehvorthy, Esq., Wellington, Som.; A. Erlebach, Esq., B. A., Woodford ; 
the Rev, A. P, Payers, B.A., Veadon, Leeds; 11 . M. Filz-Gibbon, Esq., Dublin ; II. II. Gibbs, Esq.. M.A., London jn former years ; C. Gray, 
ICsq., Wimbledon; the Rev. W. Gregor, M.A., Pitsligo; E. Gunlhorpe, Esq., Sheffield; A. Hailstone, Esq., Manchester; T. Henderson, Esq., 
M.A., Bedford; E. C. Ilulmc, Esq., London; P. W. Jacob, Esq., Guildford ; the Hon. and Rev. S. Hawley, M.A., Exeter; R. J. Lloyd, Esq., 
M.A., Liverpool; A. W. Longden, Esq., Stockport; the Rev. W. J. Ldwenberg, B.A., Bury. Lane.; A. I.yall, Esq., Manchester; R. M l.intock, 
Esq., Liverpool; the Rev. T. D. Morris, M.A., Tottington, I .ane.; the Rev. C. B. Mount, M.A., Oxford ; the Rev. \\ . Nicholls, Bury, Lane.; 
J. Peto, Esq., London; Mrs. Pope, Clifton; the Rev. C. Y. Potts. Ledbury in former years?; W. M. Rossetti, Esq., London; G. A. 
Schrumpf, Esq., London; the late Rev. T. II. Sheppard, B.D., Oxford; 11 . F. Morland Simpson, Esq., M.A., Edinburgh; the Rev. Prof. 
Skeat, LL.D., Cambridge y'm former years) ; the Rev. J. Smallpeice, M.A., St. Bees; the late Rev. J. J. Smith, M.A., Tenby; Mrs. J. Stuart, 
Edinburgh; the Rev. K. II. Sugdcn (late of Bradford’s; A. Sweeting, Esq., Birkenhead; II. S. Tabor, Esq., London; S. Taylor, Esq., 
Chapel-en-le-Frith; J. W. W. Tyndale, Esq., Evercreech, Bath; Mrs. L. J. Walkey, Chipping Noiton; E. Warner, Esq., Eltham ; the late 
Miss M. Wcstmacott, London; the late Rev. G. Wheelwright, Crowhurst (in former years); G. 11 . While, Esq., Torquay (in former years' ; 

T. Wilson, Esq., Harpenden; the Rev. W. B. K. Wilson, Dollar; W. Noel Woods, Esq., B.A., and Mrs. Woods. H.A., WcMeombc Park, 
London; Miss C. M. Yonge, Otterboume (in former years). 

The following Readers have contributed most largely to the materials:— 

Thos. Austin, 165,000 quotations; Win. Douglas, London, 136,000; Dr. II. R. Helwieh, Vienna, 50,000; Dr. T. X. Brushfield, Salterton, 
50,000; T. Henderson, M.A., Bedford, 48,000; the Rev. J. Pierson. Ionia, Michigan, U.S.A., 46,000; R. J. Whitwell, Kendal, 33,000; Dr. 

F. J. Furnivall, London, about 30.000; C. Gray, Wimbledon, 29,000; 11 . J. R. Murray, Oxford, 27,000; Miss J. Humphreys, Cricklewood, 
18,700; the Rev. W. I/tes, M.A., Sidlow, Reigalc, 18,500; the Rev. B. Talbot, Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A., 16,600; the late S. I>. Major. Bath, 
16,000; Miss E. Thompson and Miss E. P. Thompson, Waveitree, Liverpool, 15,000; (i. II. White, Torquay, 13.000; Dr. R. C. A. Prior, 
London, 11,700; Miss E. F. Burton, Carlisle, 11,400; G. L. Apperson, Wimbledon, 11,000; Miss A. Koxall, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 

11,000. 

About 10,000 quotations have been contributed by:—A. Beazeley, London; the Rev. G. B. R. Bousfield, B.A., London; F. T. Elworthy, 
Wellington, Soni.; H. II, Gibbs, M.A., London; E. S. Jackson, M.A., Plymouth ; the Rev. W. M. Kingsmill, M.A., Droitwieli; the Rev. 
C. B. Mount, M.A., Oxford; Prof. G. M. Philips, West Chester, Pa., U.S.A.; II. Phillips, jun., Philadelphia, U.S.A.; A. Shackleton, 
Birkenhead ; Miss E. and Miss G. K. Saunders, Addlestone. 

From 5,000 to 8,000 hy :—Col. Ardagh, London; Mrs. Bathoe, London; the Rev. W. II. Becket, Chelmsford; the late Rev. S. J. Bowles, 
Beaconsfield, Bucks.; Wm. Boyd, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.; Mrs. Brooks, Birmingham; Miss J. 1 C. A. and Miss E. Brown, Cirencester; 
Mrs. Walter Browne, Worcester; the late Rev. T. Burdett, Rawdon, Leeds; A. Calami, Leeuwarden, Holland; Miss Kisdell, Colchester; the 
Rev. J. T. Fowler, Durham; E. C. llulmc, London; the Rev. J. B. Johnston, B.D., Glasgow; R. J. Lloyd, M.A., Liverpool; the Rev. 
W. J. Lowenbcrg, B.A., Bury, Lane.; A. Lyall, Manchester; Dr. W. C. Minor, Crowthornc, Berks.; the late Cornelius Paine, Brighton; 
E. Peaeock, Bottesford Manor, Brigg; II. F. P. Ruthven, Sydney, N.SAV.; G. A. Schrumpf, B.A., London; Adrian Scott, Blackstone, Mass., 

U. S.A.; the Rev. E. II. Sugden, late of Bradford; Joseph Thompson, Manchester; Paget Tojnbee, London; the Rev. Kirby Trimmer, 
Norwich; J. L. Ward, M.A., Burnley; Miss Wilkinson and Miss Gunning, Cambridge; the Rev. W. B. R. Wilson, Dollar. 

From 2,000 to 5,000 by:—W. J. Anderson, Markineh, Fife; Miss E. E. Barry, Sydenham, London ; Rev. JC. M. Barry, Scolhornc, Lincoln; Miss 
Clementina Black, London ; Dr. CL F. Blandford, London; C. T. Bleeck, Bath; Rev. W. C. Boulter, Malvern Link ; Miss Bradley, Bristol; 
R. R. Btiehile, Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A.; Miss A. Byington, Slockbridge, Mass., US.A.; J. W. Caldwell, Dearborn Co., Indiana, U.S.A. ; Mrs. 

G. M. E. Campbell, Peckham; Miss Cann, Plymouth; Prof. R. II. Carothers, Louisville, Kentucky, U.S.A.; Rev. E. IT. Cook, B.A., New 
Zealand ; Rev. F. Countryman, New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A.; Rev. Cecil Deedes, M.A., Halstead ; C. E. Doble, M.A., Oxford ; T. Dobson, 
South Shields; Miss K. Druitt, Christchurch; R. Druitt, Christchurch; Mrs, F. T. Elworthy, Wcdlim^ton, Somerset; A. Erlebach, B.A., 
Woodford; H. A. Erlebach, B.A., Woodford; Herbert A. Evans, Westward IIo; C. J. Karr, Broadcivrikc, Salisbury; Rev. A. P. Fayers, 
Yeadon, Leeds; G. L. Fenwick, Chester; Rev. T. Gasqnoine, Llandudno; Miss Giffard, Leatherhead; A. Hailstone, Manchester; H. F. 
Hall, Liverpool; Mrs. E. Harding, Birmingham; C. F. Hardy, Clapham Park, London; G. Harrison, Manchester; Miss A. Hartley,. 
London; T. J. Hughes, Bridgend, Glamorgan; Miss Ingall, High School, Manchester; D. C. Ireland, Brislington, Bristol; Miss E. Jackson, 
Bishop’s Waltham, Hants.; A. Kemlo, Aberdeen; E. de L. Little, Northallerton; Miss E. Lloyd, Weybridge; Miss E. II. Madan, Dursley, 
Gloucestershire; Miss S. J. Marriott, Exeter; Rev. A. L. Mayhew, M.A., Oxford ; Mrs. Moore, Addlestone, Surrey; Wm. Moore, London; 
C. J. Morris, Altrincham; J. Morris, Durham; Miss M. Murray, Calcutta; Mrs. J. A. IT. Murray, Oxford; Miss Pearson, London; 11 . S. 
Pearson, Edgbaston; J. Peto, Norwood, London; W. Flinders Petrie, Bromley, Kent; R. V. Porter, Beckenham; J. Randall, London; T. A. 
Reed, Hornsey; Mrs. C. F. Riehardson, New York, U.S.A.; W. M. Rossetti, London; Louis Rowe, London; Rev. S. J. Sanders, M.A., 
Northampton; Miss E. M. Saunders, Dnlwich ; Miss F. E. Seott, Leamington; J. Slater, Warwick ; R. T. Smith, Putney; W. Smith, 
Edinburgh; Miss C. Southwell, London ; W. Barclay Squire, Feltham Hill; Miss M. Stephenson, London ; C. Stofiel, Amsterdam; Mrs. Stuart, 
Edinburgh; C. E. Stuart, London; II. Tabor, London; F. A. Tole, Northampton; Mrs. Walkey, 1 .eamington; Miss P. Walter, Wellington, 
Somerset; T. Ward, Northwich; Miss M. Westmacott, London ; R. D. Wilson, London. 

From 1,000 to 2,000 by:—Rev. C. Addison, Stockport; J. Amphlett, M.A., Stourbridge; E. Aiblaster, M.A., Cork; Miss C. W. Atwood, San 
Francisco, U.S.A. A. R. Avery, Belsize Park, London, N.W.; G. G. Bagster, Vienna, Austria; J. Beattie, Mill Hill, London; Miss A. 
Beckett, Sheffield ; A. Black, Brighton; J. H. Blodgett, Rockford, Illinois, U.S.A.; J. S. Blomfield, Miss E. R. Blomfield, Miss A. K. Blom- 
field, Upper Norwood, S.K.; Miss Bonner, Spalding; Rev. W. C. Boulter, Malvern Link; Miss B. M. Bousfield, Maida Vale, W.; E. L. 
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Brandreth, London; Prof. II. C. G. Brandt, Clinton, New York, U.S.A.; E. K. Bright, Bournemouth ; Mrs. S. V. V. Brown, Clinton, New York, 
U.S.A.; L. H. Buckingham, Boston, U.S.A.; II. P. Bull, Hereford; Miss M. J. Butler, Rye, Sussex; M. Cann, Plymouth ; II. Chettle, London ; 
E. R. Christie, Tunstall; J. Cockburn, Selkirk ; Prof. A. S. Cook, Baltimore, U.S.A.; Miss A. K. Cooper, Miss E. Cooper, Bristol ; J. J. Cope, 
Maida Vale, London, \Y.; Miss E. M. Creak, Cheadle Ilulme, Stockport; II. P. Crofton, Manchester; Rev. A. Davies, South Croydon; 

V II. Dixon, London; J. J. Dow, Minnesota, U.S.A.; Prof. T. M. Drown, Lafayette College, Pa., U.S.A.; II. C. Drury, Dublin; Miss C. Ellis, 
Leicester; Miss F. Elworthy, Wellington, Somerset; Miss H. Field, Canonbury, N.; II. M. Fitz-Gibbon, M.A., Dublin; Rev. W. S. Gandy, 
Norwich; Prof. J. M. Garnett. Ellicott City, Maryland, U.S.A.; A. E. Gatwood, Hitchin; Vicary Gibbs, Regent's Park, NAY.; Rev. J. M. 
Gillington, Woking; the Misses Goodier, Wilmslow, Manchester; Mrs. D. L. Gorton, Fayetteville, Arkansas, U.S.A.; Miss Graham, Hawick ; 

C. E. Grant, King's College, Cambridge ; Mrs. Gray, Wimbledon Ilill, S.W.; G. J. Gray, Cambridge; Miss E. Green, Leicester ; Mrs. T. II. 
Green, Oxford ; C. F. Greig, l^essness Ileath, Kent; Miss Ilardcastle, Sydenham; Mrs. Ilaslam, Kipon; Mrs. Herbert, A Itrmeham ; R. J. 
Hodgson, London; J. Holbrook, Islington, N.; F. M. Holland, Concord, Mass., U.S.A.; Mrs, Hunter, Shortlands, Kent; Mrs. W. Jackson, 
St. Bees, Carnforth ; P. W. Jacob, Guildford; Mrs. R. Johnson, Strood, Rochester; A. S. Johnston, Mill Hill, NAY.; Rev. C. W. Kett, South 
Hampstead; Miss Latreille, Ilenley-on-Thames; Miss L. A. Law, Rotherham; Miss Lees, Sidlow, Reigate; Dr. J. Wickham Legg, Park 
Lane, W.; Howell Lewis, Cacrmarthen ; J. M. Lightwood, M.A., Croydon; J. Maeandrew, Mill Ilill, N.W.; H. J. Mackay, London; 

D. Macmillan, Abbot's Langley, Herts.; Rev. E. M c Minn, Easton, Pa., U.S.A.; Lady A. Magenis, London; G. A. Marshall, Darlington, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A.; Rev. Ik Matthews, Spalding ; J. Mathieson, West Brighton ; Mrs. Messent, Streatham ; lion. J. T. Mitchell, Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.; Major-Gen. Frank* Moberly, London ; Miss G. Neville, Scarborough ; Mrs. Oliver, Hawick; J. L. A.Paton, Nottingham ; Miss A. S. 
Petrie, Rochdale; B. W. Pierson, New York, U.S.A.; Miss L. Poole, Clevedon; Mi>s Lela Porter, Miss S. M. Porter, North Finchley, N.; 
Rev. W. S. Pratten, Regent’s Park, NAY.; Miss E. Preston, Marlborough; J. W. B. Purehas, Highbury, N.; Rev. H. B. Burton, Alcester, 
Rcdditeh ; J. Randall, London; Mrs. II. E. Rickeecker, San Franciseo, U.S.A.; G. Robinson, Strood, Rochester; Rev. W. F. Rose, Worle, 
Weston-super-Mare; Prof. J. B. Sewall, South Braintree. Mass., U.S.A.; L. L. Shadwell, M.A., London; H. F. Morland Simpson, M.A., 
Edinburgh; A. Smith, Pcckham, S.E.; Eustace S. Smith, Yictoria Park, E.; Rev. J. J. Smith, Penally Abbey, Tenby; Miss L. Toulmin 
Smith, Highgate, X.; Mrs. Smith, Putney, SAY.; T. C. Snow, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford ; Albert Spicer, London; Miss I. Stephenson, 
Chelsea ; Miss M. K. A. Stone, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. ; A. G. Symonds, Manchester; J. R. Tanner, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Mrs. E. R. Trestrail, Newport, Isle of Wight; II. G. Turner, Highbury Quadrant, N.; C. A. Ward, Haverstock Hill, NAY.; P. C. Webb, 
Brocklcy, S.E.; Francis J. Weidemann, London; Mrs. Anna Wetherill, Philadelphia, U.S.A.; Miss B. M. Weymouth, London; Dr. R. F. 
Weymouth, London ; W. Ward Wight, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A. ; E. S. Wilson, Hull ; Rev. W. E. Winks, Cardiff; W. N. Woods, B.A., 
Wcstcombe Park, S.li. ; Miss Worship, Riverhcad, Sevenoaks; Dr. Yeats, Chepstow. 

The value of quotations is, of course, independent of their number, and many valuable contributions have been received from friends whose 
names do not appear in these lists; especially from those who have devoted their attention to supplying our desiderata, or who, keeping 
themselves acquainted with the current progress of the work, have been always ready to undertake searches in connexion with groups of words 
at which the Editor and his staff were actually working. Among those who have been specially helpful in this way are—Miss Edith Thompson, 
Dr. lTirnivaU, Messrs. T. Henderson, R. J. Whitwcll, E. Peacock, E, L. Brandreth, A. Lyall, C. Gray, A. Beazcley, R. B. Prosser, A. Caland, 
J. Dixon, Harrow Lands, Dorking; the Revs. W. C. Boulter, J. T. Fowler, Cecil Deedes, W. Lees; Dr. W. Sykes, Dr. Brushfield, Dr. \V. C. 
Minor, Prof. Skeat. 

Several collections of quotations for rare words or senses, which had been formed, in some cases, with the intention of independent 
publication, have been generously given to the Dictionary, by Prof. G. Stephens, of Copenhagen; the Rev. Addison Crofton, Stockport (collected 
by his late father-in-law); the Rev. Kirby Trimmer, Norwich; Mrs. Hodgson, Bonaly Tower, Midlothian (collected by the late Prof. W. B. 
llodgson); Mr. Alex. Smith, Langside, Glasgow (transcripts from MSS. collected by the late Mr. J. Payne Collier); a series of MSS. additions to 
Ilalliwell (from early wills), by Mr. J. Challenor-Smith, Probate Registry, Somerset Ho.; a series of references for early instances of French words 
in Middle English, by Mons. F. J. Amours, Glasgow. The Rev. T. L. O. Davies, M.A., who had already published his Supplementary English 
Glossary , has desired that work to lx? treated as a contribution to the Dictionary, and has presented all his subsequent gleanings to it. The 
quotations which we use from Mr. Davies’s printed work are, as in similar cases, distinguished by fD.j. Col. Yule was similarly good enough 
to put at our disposal the proofs of hL Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial Terms, as it was passing through the press. Quotations thence 
supplied are marked (Y.). 


GENERAL EXPLANATIONS. 


THE VOCABULARY. 

The Vocabulary of a widely-diffused and highly-cultivated living language is not a fixed quantity circumscribed by 
definite limits. That vast aggregate of words and phrases which constitutes the Vocabulary of English-speaking men 
presents, to the mind that endeavours to grasp it as a definite whole, the aspect of one of those nebulous masses familiar to 
the astronomer, in which a clear and unmistakable nucleus shades off on all sides, through zones of decreasing brightness, 
to a dim marginal film that seems to end nowhere, but to lose itself imperceptibly in the surrounding darkness. In its 
constitution it may be compared to one of those natural groups of the zoologist or botanist, wherein typical species 
forming the characteristic nucleus of the order, are linked on every side to other species, in which the typical character is 
less and less distinctly apparent, till it fades away in an outer fringe of aberrant forms, which merge imperceptibly in 
various surrounding orders, and whose own position is ambiguous and uncertain. For the convenience of classification, 
the naturalist may draw the line, which bounds a class or order, outside or inside of a particular form; but Nature has 
drawn it nowhere. So the English Vocabulary contains a nucleus or central mass of many thousand words whose 
1 Anglicity' is unquestioned; some of them only literary, some of them only colloquial, the great majority at once literary 
and colloquial,—they are the Common Words of the language. But they are linked on every side with other words which 
are less and less entitled to this appellation, and which pertain ever more and more distinctly to the domain of local 
dialect, of the slang and cant of‘sets' and classes, of the peculiar technicalities of trades and processes, of the scientific 
terminology common to all civilized nations, of the actual languages of other lands and peoples. And there is absolutely 
no defining line in any direction: the circle of the English language has a well-defined centre but no discernible 
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circumference *, Vet practical utility has some bounds, and a Dictionary has definite limits : the lexicographer must, like 
the naturalist, 1 draw the line somewhere in each diverging direction. He must include all the ‘ Common Words ‘ of 
literature and conversation, and such of the scientific, technical, slang, dialectal, and foreign words as are passing into 
common use, and approach the position or standing of ‘ common words’, well knowing that the line which he draws will 
not satisfy all his critics. For to every man the domain of ‘common words’ widens out in the direction of his own 
reading, research, business, provincial or foreign residence, and contracts in the direction with which he has no practical 
connexion: no one man’s English is all English. The lexicographer must be satisfied to exhibit the greater part of 
the vocabulary of each one, which will be immensely more than the whole vocabulary of any one. 

In addition to, and behind, the common vocabulary, in all its diverging lines, lies an infinite number of Proper or 
merely denotative names, outside the province of lexicography, yet touching it in thousands of points, at which these names, 
and still more the adjectives and verbs formed upon them, acquire more or less of connotative value. Here also limits 
more or less arbitrary must be assumed. 

* The above diagram will explain itself, as an attempt to express to the eye the aspect in which the Vocabulary is here presented, and also 
some of the relations of its elements typical and aberrant. The centre is occupied by the ‘ common ' words, in which literary and colloquial usage 
meet. ‘ Scientific ’ and * foreign ’ words enter the common language mainly through literature ; ‘ slang’ words ascend through colloquial use; the 
‘technical’ terms of crafts and processes, and the ‘dialect’ words, blend with the common language both in speech and literature. Slang also 
touches on one side the technical terminology of trades and occupations, as in * nautical slang/ * Fublic School slang/ ‘ the slang of the Stock 
Exchange/ and on another passes into true dialect. Dialects similarly pass into foreign languages. Scientific terminology passes on one side 
into purely foreign words, on another it blends with the technical vocabulary of art and manufactures. It is not possible to fix the point at 
which the ‘ English Language’ stops, along any of ihese diverging lines. 
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The Language presents yet another undefined frontier, when it is viewed in relation to time. The living vocabulary 
is no more permanent in its constitution than definite in its extent. It is not to-day what it was a century ago, still less 
what it will be a century hence. Its constituent elements are in a state of slow but incessant dissolution and renovation. 
‘Old words* are ever becoming obsolete and dying out: ‘new words* are continually pressing in. And the death of a 
word is not an event of which the date can be readily determined. It is a vanishing process, extending over a lengthened 
period, of which contemporaries never sec the end. Our own words never become obsolete : it is always the words of our 
grandfathers that have died with them. Even after we cease to use a word, the memory of it survives, and the word itself 
survives as a possibility; it is only when no one is left to whom its use is still possible, that the word is wholly dead. 
Hence, there are many words of which it is doubtful whether they are still to be considered as part of the living language ; 
they are alive to some speakers, and dead to others. And, on the other hand, there are many claimants to admission into 
the recognized vocabulary (where some of them will certainly one day be received), that are already current coin with 
some speakers and writers, and not yet ‘good English*, or even not English at all, to others. 

If we treat the division of words into current and obsolete as a subordinate one, and extend* our idea of the Language 
so as to include all that has been English from the beginning, or from any particular epoch, we enter upon a department 
of the subject, of which, from the nature of the case, our exhibition must be imperfect. For the vocabulary of past times 
is known to us solely from its preservation in written records; the extent of our knowledge of it depends entirely upon the 
completeness of the records, and the completeness of our acquaintance with them. And the farther back we go, the more 
imperfect are the records, the smaller is the fragment of the actual vocabulary that we can recover. 

Subject to the conditions which thus encompass every attempt to construct a complete English Dictionary, the present 
work aims at exhibiting the history and signification of the English words now in use, or known to have been in use since 
the middle of the twelfth century. This date has been adopted as the only natural halting-place, short of going back to the 
beginning, so as to include the entire Old English or ‘Anglo-Saxon’ Vocabulary. To do this would have involved the 
inclusion of an immense number of words, not merely long obsolete but also having obsolete inflexions, and thus requiring, 
if dealt with at all, a treatment different from that adapted to the words which survived the twelfth century. For not only 
was the stream of English literature then reduced to the tiniest thread (the slender annals of the Old English or Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle being for nearly a century its sole representative), but the vast majority of the ancient words that were 
destined not to live into modern English, comprising the entire scientific, philosophical, and poetical vocabulary* of Old 
English, had already disappeared, and the old inflexional and grammatical system had been levelled to one so essentially 
modern as to require no special treatment in the Dictionary. Hence we exclude all words that had become obsolete by 
1150. But to words actually included this date has no application; their history is exhibited from their first appearance, 
however early. 

Within these chronological limits, it is the aim of the Dictionary to deal with all the common words of speech and 
literature, and with all words which approach these in character; the limits being extended farther in the domain of 
science and philosophy, which naturally passes into that of literature, than in that of slang or cant, which touches the 
colloquial. In scientific and technical terminology, the aim has been to include all words English in form , except those 
of which an explanation would be unintelligible to any but the specialist; and such words, not English in form, as either are 
in general use, like Hippopotamus , Geranium , Aluminium , Focus , Stratum , Bronchitis , or belong to the more familiar language 
of science, as Mammalia , Lcpidoptera , Invertebrata . 

Down to the Fifteenth Century the language existed only in dialects, all of which had a literary standing: during this 
period, therefore, words and forms of all dialects are admitted on an equal footing into the Dictionary. Dialectal words and 
forms which occur since 1500 are not admitted, except when they continue the history of a word or sense once in general 
use, illustrate the history of a literary word, or have themselves a certain literary currency, as is the case with many modern 
Scottish words. It is true that the dialectal words are mostly genuine English, and that they are an essential part of the contents 
of a Lexicon loti us Anglic itatis ; but the work of collecting them has not yet been completed; and, even when they shall have 
been collected, the phonetic variety in which they exist in different localities, and the want of any fixed written forms 
round which to group the variations, will require a method of treatment different from that applicable to the words of the 
literary language, which have an accepted uniform spelling and an approximately uniform pronunciation. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE VOCABULARY. 

For the purposes of treatment in this Dictionary, words and phrases are classed as: (1) Main Words, (2) Sub¬ 
ordinate Words, (3) Combinations. Main Words comprise (1) all single words, radical or derivative (e. g. Ant , 
Amphitheatrically\ (2) all those compound words (and phrases) which, from their meaning, history, or importance, 
claim to be treated in separate articles (e. g. Afternoon , Almighty , Almsman , Air-pump , Aitch-bone , Ale-house , Forget- 
me-not^ Adam s apple , All fours ). The articles in which these are treated constitute the Main Articles . Subordinate 
Words include variant and obsolete forms of Main Words, and such words of bad formation, doubtful existence, or alleged 
use, as it is deemed proper, on any ground, to record. The Main and Subordinate Words are arranged in a single 
alphabetic series, the former being printed in a larger, the latter in a smaller type. Combinations, when so simple as 
either to require no explanation, or to be capable of being briefly explained in connexion with their cognates, are dealt with 
under the Main Words which form their first element their treatment forming: the concluding: part of the Main Article. 


GENERAL EXPLANATIONS. 


XIX 


MAIN WORDS. 

Every Main Word is treated, once for all, under its modern current or most usual spelling; or, if obsolete, under the 
most typical of its latest spellings; the form or spelling thus chosen being considered the Main Form of the word. 

Occasionally a form or spelling of an obsolete word has been assumed, which is not actually found in the quotations adduced, but is in 
accordance with the usuat analogies of the language, as seen in kindred words. Thus Annoy on sly is given as the Main Form, on the analogy of 
anttoy, annoyous, although only anoyously has actually been found. 

All other important forms of each word, current or obsolete, are entered in their alphabetical order, as Subordinate 
Words, and are there concisely referred to the Main Form under which they are treated. 

When a word which is historically one has different grammatical relations, it is treated as one word onlv, and the 
different relations are indicated by the division of the article into sections (marked A, 13, C). This refers especially to 
substantives used also aiiribuiively (or adjeciively ), as in ‘ an ounce of gold, a gold watch, ^/{/-coloured scales ’; to adjectives 
used substantively or pronominally , as in 4 the catholic church, a good catholic ; that book, that is mine, the words that he 
spoke *; to adjectives used adverbially, as in ‘ the according voice of national wisdom *, ‘ he acted according to orders'; 
to adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions, originally the same word, as About, After, Since, As ; and of course a fortiori 
to verbs used transitively and intransitively , as ‘ to abide battle, to abide at home/ which, in some dictionaries, are reckoned 
as two distinct words. 

In this Dictionary ltransitive anti intransitive seldom appear even as leading divisions of a verb, but, in accordance with the actual history of 
the word, in most cases only as varying and often temporary constructions, subordinate to the different senses, and liable to pass one into the other 
in the development of the language. Thus a verb at one time intransitive finally lakes a simple object, through the phonetic decay of a dative or 
genitive ending, or the elision of a preposition, and is aceounted transitive, without any change either in form or meaning (e.g. Answer ; and a 
verb used transitively, likewise without change of meaning and form at length becomes intransitive, through the regular modern English suppression 
of the reflexive pronoun (e.g. Ezek. xx. 22 I withdrew mine hand ; Mark iii. 7 Jesus withdrew himself to the sea; Revised Version , Jesus with¬ 
drew to the sea). The history of Answer or Withdraw would be misrepresented by splitting them each into two words, or even bv 
classifying their senses in a manner which would conceal these historical relations. 

But verbs uniform in their stems with substantives or adjectives, as Land, to Land, Dry, to Dry, Abstract, to 
Abstract, are, of course, distinct words; as are adjectives and adverbs which, through ‘ levelling ’ of terminations, have 
become identical in form, though originally distinct, as Alike a ., Alike adv .; and substantives and adjectives which 
have always been identical in form, but were of separate introduction into the language, and have separate histories, 
as Animal sb., Animal a . Where a word originally one has been, in the course of its history, split into two, whether 
with distinction of sense, as Also, As, or merely as synonyms, as Ant, Emmet, Apprentice, Prentice, both modern form* 
are treated as separate words, and there is a reference from one article to the other. Where two original words of 
identical or similar form have coalesced into one, the modern word is treated as one or two, according to practical 
utility. When they are treated as two words, these come, of course, immediately together: see Allay, Allow, Amice. 

The treatment of a Main Word comprises:—I. The Identification, II. The Morphology, III. The Signification, 
IV. The Illustrative Quotations. 

I. The Identification includes : 

1. The Main Form , i.e. the usual or typical spelling, as already described. (In certain cases where two spellings are 
in current use, both are given in the Main Form, as Analyse -yze, Chemistry Chymistry, Inflection Inflexion.) Words 
believed to be obsolete are distinguished by prefixing t; non-naluralized or partially-naturalized words, by If. 

In the case of rare words, especially those adopted or formed from Latin equivalents, it is often difficult to say whether they are or are not 
obsolete. They are permanent possibilities, rarely needed, but capable of being used whenever they are needed, rather than actually discarded 
terms. To these and other words, of which the obsoleteness is doubtful, the + is not prefixed. 

As to their citizenship in the language, words may be classed as Xaturals , Denizens , Aliens ,and Casuals. N.viukai.s include all native words 
lik z father, and all fully naturalized words like street, rose , knapsack, gas, parasol. Denizens are words fully naturalized as to use, but not as to 
form, inflexion, or pronunciation, as aide-de-camp, locus, carte-de-visite, table d'hote. Aliens are names of foreign objeets, titles, etc., which we require 
often to use, and for which we have no native equivalents, as shah, geyser, cicerone , targum , backsheesh, sepoy. Casuals arc foreign words of the 
same class, not in habitual use, which for special and temporary pnrposes occur in books of foreign travel, letters of foreign correspondents, and the 
like. There arc no fixed limits between these classes, and the constant tendency is for words to pass upwards from the last to the first. Hut, while 
casuals and aliens from barbarous languages are readily and quickly naturalized, words from French and the learned languages, especially Latin, 
which are assumed to be known to all the polite, are often kept in the position of denizens for centuries: we still treat phenomenon as Greek, genus 
as Latin, aide-de-camp as French. The words marked with \\ in the Dictionary comprise Denizens and Aliens, and such Casuals as approach, or 
formerly approached, the position of these. Opinions will differ as to the claims of some that are included and some that are excluded, and also 
as to the line dividing Denizens from Xaturals, and the position assigned to some words on either side of it. If we are to distinguish these 
classes at all, a line must be drawn somewhere. 

2. (Within parentheses) the Pronunciation or symbolization of the actual existing form of the word, as explained here¬ 
after. A recognized difference of pronunciation is also shown, with occasional notes on the diversity. Of Obsolete 
Words usually no pronunciation is given, but the place of the stress or accent, when ascertained, is indicated by a ‘ turned 
period' after the stress-vowel, as Alfe'res, A'nredly. In partially naturalized words two pronunciations are often given, 
viz. the native (or what passes for the native), and one conformed more or less to English analogies; in actual use many 
intermediate varieties maybe heard, cf. rendez-vous, envelope, environs, prestige, chignon, reciia/ive, Koran, caviare, and the like. 

3. The Grammatical Designation, i.c. the Part of Speech, or subdivision of the same, as pers. pron., vbl. sb . See the list 
of Abbreviations. All words having no Grammatical Designation are substantives ; the letters sb . are employed only where 
required to avoid ambiguity. 
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4 . In words of more or less specific use, the Specification, as Mus. (in Music), Bot. (in Botany), etc. 

5. The Status , where there is any peculiarity, as Obs. (obsolete), arch . (archaic or obsolescent), colloq. (colloquial), dial. 
(now dialectal, though formerly in general use : words exclusively dialectal are not inserted, except on special grounds). Here 
also is added, when applicable, the epithet rare, with _l , or indicating that only one, or no actual instance of the use of the 
word is known to us. Words apparently employed onlyy^r the nonce , are, when inserted in the Dictionary, marked nonce-ivd. 

6. The principal earlier Forms or Spellings, with their chronological range indicated by the unit figure of the century, 
thus 3-6 = 13th to 16th cent.; 1 standing for all centuries down to 1100. 

These figures also correspond broadly to distinct periods of the language; viz. 1 Old English or * Anglo-Saxon ’; 2 (12th c.) Old English 
Transition (‘semi-Saxon’); 3 (13th c.) Early Middle English \ 4 (14th e.) Late Middle English ; 5 (13th c.) Middle English Transition ; 6 
(16th c.) Early Modern or Tudor English ; 7 (17th c.) Middle Modern English ; S, 9 (i8lh and 19th c.) Current English . 

7 . The Inflexions , i.e. plural of substantives, and principal parts of verbs, when other than the ordinary - s , -ed. 

II. The Morphology or Form-History [within heavy square brackets] includes:—1. the Derivation , or Etymology , 
showing the actual origin of the word, when ascertained. 2. The Subsequent Form-history in English, when this presents 
special features, as phonetic change, contraction, corruption, perversion by popular etymology or erroneous association. 
3 . AIiscellaneous fads as to the history of the word, its age, obsolescence, revival, refashioning, change of pronunciation, 
confusion with other words. 

In the light of historical Etymology, an English word is (1) The extant formal representative, or direct phonetic 
descendant, of an earlier word ; that is to say, it is the earlier word itself, in a later or more recent form, as it has been 
unconsciously changed in the mouths of the successive generations that have used it. For example, Acre (now really 
^•kar), formerly aker, is the extant form of Old English cccer, this the later form of prehistoric ever, the special English 
form of acr , akr y this of West Germanic akra, this, through earlier akra-z. of Original Teutonic akro-z, this of original 
Aryan or Indo-European agro-s; and agros, akroz , akraz, akra , akr y iecr y cccer, aker , aker, acre (/‘-kaj), are all merely 
successive and temporary forms of one and the same word, as employed during successive periods. The word has never 
died; no year, no day probably, has passed without its being uttered by many; but this constant use has so worn it 
down and modified its form, that we commonly look upon acre as a distinct word from agros y with which it is con¬ 
nected by many intermediate forms, of which only a few have been discriminated in writing, while the finer and more 
intimately connecting links have never been written. This phonetic descent is symbolized by (;—); thus Acre:—OE. 
ccccr : — O.Teut. *akro-z. 

If not the extant formal representative of an original Teutonic word, an English word has been (2) adopted (a.), or 
(3) adapted (ad.), from some foreign language; i.e. it is a word once foreign, but now, without or with intentional change 
of form, used as English ; or it has been (4) formed on or from (f.) native or foreign elements, or from a combination 
of them. Adoption is essentially a popular process, at work whenever the speakers of one language come into contact with 
the speakers of another, from whom they acquire foreign things, or foreign ideas, with their foreign names. It has pre¬ 
vailed in English at all periods from the earliest to the latest times: inch, pound , street, rose , cat , prison , algebra , antic, 
orange , tobacco , tea, canoe,focus, meerschaum , are adopted words. Adaptation is essentially a learned or literary process; it 
consists in adapting a foreign word to the 4 analogies of the language and so depriving it of its foreign termination. 
Examples are Latin or Greek words reduced to their stem form, or receiving recognized English endings. Latin words 
which lived on in Gaul there underwent regular phonetic changes, whereby they at length became 4 French ’; in this 
living French form they were adopted in Middle English ; but in more recent times numerous Latin words have been taken 
into English directly, yet modified, in their terminations, in the same way as if they had lived on in French and been 
thence adopted into English *. Such English words originate in an adaptation of the Latin original, not in an adoption 
of its French (or other Romance) extant representative. Formation consists in the combination of existing words or parts of 
words with each other, or with living formalizes , i. e. syllables which no longer exist as separate words, but yet have an 
appreciable signification which they impart to the new product. Formation is the chief natural process by which the 
vocabulary of a language is increased: it is both popular and learned; in its popular application, it gives such words as 


* The French words adopted before 1400 were generally taken from the Anglo-French, or French spoken for several centuries in England, 
where they had undergone further phonetic change. It was in strict conformity with linguistic facts that Chaucer told of his Priortssci 

‘Frcnssh she spak ful faire and fctisly, 

After the scole of Stratford at-te Bowc, 

For frenssh of Parys was to hire vnknowe : * 

for the Anglo-French dialect of the 14th century was distinct not only from Parisian, but from all dialects of continental French. In its origin 
a mixture of various Norman and other Northern French dialects, afterwards mixed with and greatly modified by Angevin, Parisian, Poitevin, and 
other elements, and more and more exposed to the overpowering influence of literary French, it had yet received, on this side the Channel, a distinct 
and independent development, following, in its phonology especially, English and not continental tendencies. As the natural speech of the higher 
and educated classes, it died out in the fourteenth century; but it maintained a kind of artificial existence fora longer period, and was used (in an in¬ 
creasingly debased form) for writing law-reports down to the 17th century, in which stage it still influenced the spelling of English words. Ils forms 
survive in many of our terminations : armour, colour, glorious, gracious, envious t perilous, arrival, espousal, language , enjoy , benefit, gaoler, caitif 
are the actual Anglo-French forms, as distinct from those of continental Old and Modern French. As a rule, it may be assumed that the original 
form of every Middle English word of French origin was identical with the Anglo-French form ; and that, W'here a gap appears between the 
earliest known English form of a word and its Old French equivalent, that gap would be filled up by the recovery of the Anglo-French and 
earliest English form. It was not until the fifteenth century, and chiefly at the hands of Caxton, that continental French forms and spellings 
began directly to influence our language. 
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black-bird, shep-herd , work-er, high-mss, grand-ly, a-swim , be-moan , after-noon ; in learned application, such as con-eaten-at ion, 
mono-petal-ous, chloro-phyl, tele-phone; in a mixture of the two, such as acknowledge-ment, tion-ize , starv-ation, betroth-al . 

Much of the terminology of modern science is identical, or as nearly so as the forms of the languages permit, in 
English and French, in English, French, and German, or sometimes even in most of the European languages. It would 
often be as difficult as useless to ascertain in which language a particular scientific term first appeared in print, this 
being, linguistically, a mere accident: the word was accepted as common property from the beginning. In such cases, 
modern formation (mod. f.) is employed to intimate that it is uncertain in what modern language, English or continental, the 
word was first used; it may indeed have occurred first in some modern Latin work, cither of English or foreign authorship. 

Phonetic descent (:—), adoption (a.), adaptation (ad.), word formation (f.) are usually combined .under the term derivation ; 
but, until we know in which of them, singly or in combination, a word has originated, we do not know its Etymology. 

In this Dictionary, words originally native arc traced to their earliest known English, and, when possible, to their 
earliest Teutonic form, authenticated and illustrated by the cognate words in other Teutonic languages and dialects; those 
of foreign origin are referred to the foreign word or elements whence they were immediately adopted or formed. In certain 
cases these foreign words, especially the French, are themselves traced to their antecedent forms or component elements; 
but these antecedents arc considered only with a view to the clearer comprehension of the history and use of the word in 
English. To trace the remoter history of these words, and determine their Aryan or other ‘roots,' is no part of their 
English history. 

Of many words it has to be stated that their origin is either doubtful or altogether unknown. In such cases the 
historical facts are given, as far as they go. and their bearing occasionally indicated. Put conjectural etymologies arc rarely 
referred to, except to point out their agreement or disagreement with the historical facts; for these, and the full discussion 
which they require, the reader is referred to special treatises on etymology. 

• III. The Signification (Sematology). Some words have only one invariable signification; but most words that 
have been used for any length of time in a language have acquired a long and sometimes intricate series of significations, as the 
primitive sense has been gradually extended to include allied or associated ideas, or transferred boldly to figurative and ana¬ 
logical uses. This happens to a greater extent with rotational words, as prepositions (cf. About, After, Against, And , A unit) 
than with notional words, as verbs and nouns; of these, also, it affects verbs and adjectives more than substantives ; of substan¬ 
tives, it influences those which express actions, qualities, and mental conceptions (cf. Account), more than those which name, 
and are, as it were, fixed to material objects. Yet even these latter have often acquired many different senses. Thus, Board 
names a material object; yet compare: a thin board, a frugal board, a curd-board, board and lodgings, passengers on board, 
to fall over board, to sit at the council board, a board school, the Board of Trade, to tread the boards, a sen-board parish. 
The order in which these senses were developed is one of the most important facts in the history of the word; to discover 
and exhibit it are among the most difficult duties of a dictionary which aims at giving this history. If the historical record 
were complete, that is, if we possessed written examples of all the uses of each word from the beginning, the simple exhibition 
of these would display a rational or logical development. The historical record is not complete enough to do this, but it is 
usually sufficient to enable us to infer the actual order. In exhibiting this in the Dictionary, that sense is placed first which 
was actually the earliest in the language : the others follow in the order in which they appear to have arisen. As, however, 
the development often proceeded in many branching lines, sometimes parallel, often divergent, it is evident that it cannot be 
adequately represented in a single linear series. Hence, while the senses are numbered straight on i, 2, 3, &c., they are also 
grouped under branches marked I, II, III, &c., in each of which the historical order begins afresh. Subdivisions of the senses, 
varieties of construction, &c., are marked a, b, c, &c.; subdivisions of these, which rarely occur, (a,), (b.), (c.), &c. So far 
for words of which the senses have been developed in English itself. Hut in adopted or adapted words which had already 
acquired various significations in the language (e.g. Latin) from which they were taken, it often happens that the order in 
which the senses appeared in English does not agree with the natural order in which they were developed in the original 
language. The English order is in fact accidental. For it was not in the primary sense that the word was first taken into 
English, but in a figurative, transferred, or specialized use, as an ecclesiastical, legal, grammatical, or medical term, which 
perhaps took root in our language, and here received a development of its own. Subsequently, however, familiarity with 
the Latin language and literature sometimes led to a fresh adoption of the word in the primary sense, or to a sudden 
extension of English usage, so as to include the primary sense, which thus appears as of quite late origin in English. 
In such a case it is not possible to make the historical order of the senses in English agree with the logical order in which 
they arose in Latin or other previous language; and every such word must be treated in the way which seems best 
suited to exhibit the facts of its own history and use. Instances of such words are afforded by Advknt, Agony, An¬ 
nunciation, Append. 

Obsolete Senses, like obsolete words, have + prefixed, so as to be at once distinguished from those now in use. Under % 
are included Catachrestic and erroneous uses, confusions, and the like. 

To a great extent the explanations of the meanings have been framed anew upon a study of all the quotations 
for each word collected for this work, of which those printed form only a small part. Hut the labours of other 
scholars in this, the most successfully cultivated department of English lexicography, have not been neglected. In 
particular, the explanations of Dr. Johnson and of his editor Archdeacon Todd have often been adopted unchanged 
(within inverted commas and marked J. or T.), as have those of N. Bailey, and other early lexicographers, to whom it 
is only right to give credit for original work which has become the common property of all their successors. 
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IV. The Quotations illustrate the forms and uses of the word, showing the age of the word generally, and of its 
various senses particularly; the earliest and, in obsolete words or senses, the latest, known instances of its occurrence 
being always quoted. Except in special cases, where the letters of the Greek alphabet, a, 0, y, &c. are used to separate 
parallel forms, the illustration of the forms is subordinated to that of the senses : the quotations illustrating each sense 
immediately follow the explanation. They are arranged chronologically, so as to give about one for each century, 
though various considerations often render a larger number necessary. The original spelling is retained, as an essential 
part of the history of the language. But merely graphical or typographical devices, such as contractions, erratic 
presence of capitals, and (in seventeenth-century books) employment of italics to emphasize words, phrases, or whole 
passages, are not reproduced; and simple blunders, which would mislead the reader, are tacitly corrected. The recent 
use of italics, to indicate a doubt about the status of a word, is retained as being often of historical importance. 

As to letters, the Old and Middle English f thorn ’ (]>*=M) and Old English ‘ divided d ’ or ‘the’ (ff; usually only a variant of * though some¬ 
times distinguished, as in the Key to Pronunciation) are retained; also ME. ‘ open-tailed g\ or ‘yea’ (3— y initially, £4 finally). In Old 
English, the letter^ had the form ‘3, f v a peculiar British development of the Roman G). Besides tbeoriginal sound in^o,^ild, this letter had also 
(at least in later Old English) a fricative sound as in German ta^, or Irish lou^/r (or both', and a palatalized sound, approximately*^' in ye, yes. After 
the Norman Conquest the modern forms • g f g\ were introduced (from Erench) for the sound in go, and the new sound in^in^er ; but the OE. form 
(in process of time slightly modified was retained for the sounds in lou^//, yes, tilt the introduction of Printing. In printing Old English, 
modern scholars sometimes reproduce the contemporary ‘s, f (as is done by Sievers, in his Angelstick sisehe Grammatik), but more commonly 
substitute modern ‘ g, g\ The adoption of cither course exclusively in this work would have broken the historical continuity of the forms ; in the 
one case, we should have had the same word appearing in the eleventh century as ‘sold ", and in the twelfth century as ‘gold in the other, the 
same word written in the eleventh century ‘ ge ’ and in twelfth century ‘ 3c \ To avoid this, both forms are here used in Old English, in accordance 
with the Middle English distinction in their use ; thus, ‘ gold ’, * se ’, * da* \ The reader will understand that 4 g* and ‘ 3 ’ represent the same Old 
English letter, and that the distinction made between them is purely editorial (though certainly corresponding to a distinction of sound in OE.). 
For ME. the form ‘3’ commonly used in reprints is employed, so that OE. * je ' becomes ME. ‘3e’, modern ‘ye 1 ; OE. ‘ sends* senoh \ 
ME. ‘y»03, inoii3’, mod. ‘enough’. 

It is to be distinctly borne in mind that the quotations are not merely examples of the fully developed use of the word 
or special sense under which they are cited: they have also to illustrate its origin, its gradual separation from allied words 
or senses, or even, by negative evidence, its non-existence at the given date. It would often have been desirable to annotate 
the quotations, explaining the purpose for which they are adduced; but the exigencies of space render this impossible, and 
they are therefore left to speak for themselves. Some help has been offered by enclosing within [. . .] quotations given for 
what may be called subsidiary purposes. 

The need to keep the Dictionary within practicable limits has also rendered it necessary to give only a minimum 
of quotations selected from the material available, and to make those given as brief as possible. It is to be observed 
that in their abridged form they simply illustrate the word, phrase, or construction, for which they are given, and do 
not necessarily express the sentiments of their authors, though in no case have they been intentionally curtailed in such 
a way as to misrepresent their original meaning. This, however, may always be ascertained, and the full context recovered, 
by help of the exact reference to author, work, and passage, which it is a special feature of this work to give. Here 
also the utmost conciseness has been indispensable; the exact date renders the surnames only of authors in most cases 
sufficient; the titles of books are so abbreviated as to be recognizable by those who know them, or to be adequate for the 
purpose of reference to a library or bibliographical catalogue. This is all that is now attempted; but a list, hereafter to be 
given, of all the authors and works quoted, with the editions read, and the Readers who extracted them for the Dictionary 
will give the full title of each work and form of abbreviation used, as well as indicate the mode of reference to each. Mean¬ 
while, it may be stated that, in order to make the latter as simple as possible, an approximately uniform value has been given 
to different forms of numerals. Thus, in all works, Roman Capitals (IV.) stand for volume \ small capitals (iv.) for 
book , pari , or other larger division; lower-case letters (iv.) for chapter or its equivalent; and Arabic numerals (42) for 
page. Other divisions, as marginal section —the most useful of references, since it is not dependent on the paging of a 
particular edition—are indicated by special marks. In the Essayists of the 18th c. {Spectator, &c.), of which the editions 
arc innumerable, the reference ? is to the paragraphs of each essay or number, counted for this purpose. In Poetry , 
the reference iv, iv. 42 means act , scene, line ; or canto, stanza , line , (rarely book, canto, stanza,) as the work may be divided. 
In Shakspcre (where the reading is that of the First Folio, 1623) the lines of the Globe edition arc referred to. In 
dramatic works, or other long poems, of which the lines are not numbered, the Arabic numerals mean the page of the 
edition quoted. Single poems arc, whenever possible, cited by name and line) in Chaucer's Canterbury Talcs, every 
edition of which has its own order and numbering, the only useful mode of reference was to number the lines of 
each piece, tale, or prologue, separately. As neither MSS. nor editions agree as to the junction of the Canon's Teotnans 
Prologue and Tale, the two have been reckoned as one piece. Melibccus and the Parsons Tale are referred to by the 
vcrsicles as divided in the Six-text edition, but numbered separately. In many works, both prose and verse, the only 
available reference has been to the volume and page of a specified edition, which is thus indicated, 4 Wks. 1802, III. 178 \ 

Wherever practicable, a work is dated and quoted from its first edition: if the reference is to a later edition (as 
has been often unavoidable), the date of this is added (within parentheses) to the reference *. It is necessary to be 

* In the case of some well-known and often-quoted works, where the reference is always to a standard edition or modern literal reprint, it 
has not been thought neccssaty to insert the date of it. This omission occurs in the case of nearty alt the publications printed by the 
Early English Text and other similar Societies, the reprints of Mr. Arbcr, and the following among other works:— Ancren Rinulc (ed. 1853), 
Bkllendene Livy (ed. 1821), Ld. Berners Froissart (ed. 1812), Burke Works (ed. 1S08), Fabyan Chronicle (ed. 1S11), Gower Conftssio 
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precise on this point; for later editions often change the spelling: hence a quotation from them is valid for the use of 
the word, but not for its spelling, at the date assigned. It is hoped that reasonable accuracy has been attained in 
dates and references: in the former, absolute accuracy is in many cases impossible, and, for the purposes of this work, 
not essential; in the latter, errors are inevitable in the work of so many years and so many readers. 

SUBORDINATE WORDS. 

Under this head are here included:—i. (and mainly) Obsolete and variant forms of words, when these are so far 
removed in spelling as not to come closely before or after the regular form,' or readily to suggest it. These words are 
concisely referred to the Main Form to which they belong, with an explanatory synonym, when the latter is itself obsolete; 
as Almueantar, -urie, obs. ff. (i.e. obsolete forms of) Almacaxtvr ; Abugge, obs. w. and s.w. f. (= obsolete western 
and south-western form of) Abye v. ; Almoiso, -moyso, var. (= variant of) Almose, Obs. alms. To economize space 
variant forms which differ from the regular form only in the doubling of a single consonant or the converse, as Appert 
for Apert, Aple for Apple, or in the interchange of u, v or /', j, are not usually inserted. 2. Irregular or Peculiar 
inflexions of Main Words. 3. Alleged words of bad or doubtful formation, or doubtful existence, and spurious or 
erroneous forms found in Dictionaries, or cited from single passages in authors, but having little or no claim to re¬ 
cognition as genuine constituents of the English vocabulary: their character is pointed out, and their history briefly given. 

COMBINATIONS. 

Under this term are included all collocations of simple words in which the separate spelling of each word is retained, 
whether they are formally connected by the hyphen, or virtually by the unity of their signification. The formal union 
and the actual by no means coincide; not only is the use of the hyphen a matter of indifference in an immense number 
of cases, but in many where it is habitually used, the combination implies no unity of signification ; while others, in which 
there is a distinct unity or specialization of meaning, are not hyphened. The primary use of the hyphen is grammatical: 
it implies either that the syntactic relation between two words is closer than if they stood side by side without it, or that 
the relation is a less usual one than that which would at first sight suggest itself to us, if we saw the two words standing 
unconnected. Thus, in the three sentences, 1 After consideration had been given to the proposal, it was duly accepted,’ 
‘After consideration the proposal was accepted/ 1 After-consideration had shown him his mistake, 5 we have first no im¬ 
mediate syntactic relation between after (conjunctive adverb) and consideration ; secondly, the relation of preposition and 
object; thirdly , the relation of attribute and substantive, closer than the first, less usual than the second (since after is more 
commonly a preposition than an adjective). But after-consideration is not really a single word, any more than subsequent 
consideration, fuller consideration ; the hyphen being merely a convenient help to the sense, which would be clearly ex¬ 
pressed in speech by the different phrase-accentuation of after considera"tion and after consideration. And as this * help 
to the sense* is not always equally necessary, nor its need equally appreciated in the same place, it is impossible that 
its use should be uniform. Nevertheless after-consideration , as used above, is on the way to become a single word, which 
reconsideration (chiefly because re- is not a separate word, but also because we have reconsider) is reckoned to be; 
and indeed close grammatical relation constantly accompanies close union of sense, so that in many combinations the hyphen 
becomes an expression of this unification of sense. When this unification and specialization has proceeded so far that we 
no longer analyze the combination into its elements, but take it in as a whole, as in blackberry , postman, newspaper , pro¬ 
nouncing it in speech with a single accent, the hyphen is usually omitted, and the fully developed compound is written as 
a single word. But as this also is a question of degree, there are necessarily many compounds as to which usage has not 
yet determined whether they are to be written with the hyphen or as single words. Many specialized combinations, 
indeed, are often not even hyphened: especially is this the case with descriptive names, formed of a substantive preceded 
by an adjective or possessive case, or followed by a phrase, as Aaron’s Rod, All fours , Blue John , Jack by the hedge , 
Jack in a box, Jew's harp , Sea Anemone, Sea Horse. 

There is thus considerable difficulty in determining to what extent combinations are matters for the lexicographer, 
and to what extent they are merely grammatical. While no attempt is made fully to solve this difficulty, combinations 
formal and virtual are, for practical purposes, divided into three classes: First, those in which each word retains its full 
meaning, the relation between them falling under one or other of the ordinary grammatical categories. Of these, specimens 
merely are given, at the end of each Article, which are printed in italics, and illustrated collectively by a few quotations. 
Secoyid : Combinations of which the signification is somewhat specialized, but still capable of being briefly explained in 
a few words, in connexion with their cognates. These also are concisely treated at the end of the Main Article, where 
they are printed in small Clarendon type in an alphabetical series, and illustrated by quotations arranged in the same order. 
When these are very numerous the word illustrated is distinguished in the quotation by prefixing *, in order that it may 
catch the eye more readily. Third : Combinations which attain in specialization of sense to the position of full compounds 

Amantis (ed. 1S57), 11 ALL Chronicle (ed. 1809), Holinshei) Chronicle (ed. 15S7), Holland Pliny (ed. 1634), Johnson Works (ed. 1787), 
Luttrell Brief Relation (ed. 1857b Maundevile Travels (ed. 1839), Sir T. More Works (ed. 1557b Palsgrave Fclaircissement de la 
Langue Fran ^aise (ed. 1852b Pecock Repressor (ed. 1S60), Raleigh History of the World (ed. 1736), Robert of Brunne Chronicle v ed. 1825), 
Robert of Gloucester Chronicle (ed. 1824), Shaftesbury Characteristics (ed. 1737), Siioreham Poems (ed 1849), Adam Smith Wealth 
of Nations (ed. 1869), Southey Works (ed. 1853), Stanley History of Philosophy (ed. 1701), Stewart Chronicle of Scotland (ed. 1856), 
Topsell History of Four-footed Beasts (ed. 1673), History of Serpents (ed. 1653), Trf.visa JJigdens Polychronicon (Rolls Series). 
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or which are used in various senses, or have a long history, and thus require to be dealt with more at large. These are 
enumerated (in small capitals) at the end of the Main Article, and thence referred to their alphabetical place, where they 
are treated in all respects as Main Words. 

All Compounds and Combinations of interest or importance will thus be found either in their alphabetical order, or 
under the word which constitutes their first element. But phrases are treated under their leading word, as on account 
of \ under Account; and specific names, like Sea Anemone , Black Alder , under their generic names Anemone, Alder, etc. 
Sea Anemone is considered (linguistically) as a kind of Anemone , but Adam's Needle not as a kind of Needle , nor Mouse-ear 
as a kind of Ear. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

The pronunciation is the actual living form or forms of a word, that is, the zvord itself of which the current spelling 
is only a symbolization—generally, indeed, only the traditionally-preserved symbolization of an earlier form, sometimes 
imperfect to begin with, still oflener corrupted in its passage to our time. This living form is the latest fact in the 
form-history of the word, the starting-point of all investigations into its previous history, the only fact in its form-history 
to which the lexicographer can personally witness. For all his statements as to its previous history are only reproductions 
of the evidence of former witnesses, or deductions drawn from earlier modes of symbolizing the forms of the word then 
current, checked and regulated by the ascertained laws and principles of phonology. To register the current pronunciation 
is therefore essential, in a dictionary which deals with the language on historical principles. It would be manifestly absurd, 
for example, to trace the form-history of the first numeral from the Old Teutonic ain, through the Old English an, to the 
Middle English oan } on, oon, one , and to stop short at the last of these, without recognizing the modern English wvn, which 
represents a greater change within the last three and a half centuries than had previously taken place in 1500 years. The 
fact that the written history, as embodied in the spelling, accidentally stops short at the Middle English one , makes it all 
the more necessary to give the modern history and current form of the living word, since of these no hint is otherwise 
conveyed. 

But the living word is sound cognizable by the ear, and must therefore be itself symbolized in order to reach the 
understanding through the eye. The most that can be done is to provide a careful and consistent means of representing 
it, in which the symbols should agree with the actual values of letters used either in the earlier or later stages of the 
language. For historical purposes the earlier values of letters are the more convenient; and accordingly, the symbols here 
adopted are the Roman letters, in most cases retaining the values which they had when first employed to write English; 
to these are added such modifications and amplifications as are required by the phonetic changes and discriminations 
which distinguish a modern from an ancient language. The reference of the symbols to a permanent standard, such 
as the Visible Speech of Mr. A. Melville Bell, will be made elsewhere: in the following table they are merely illustrated by 
words which exemplify the sounds. 

As a general principle, each simple sound is represented by a single symbol. In choosing additional symbols, regard has been had to former 
usage or analogy ; thus ‘je’ was the Old English symbol for a in at, i 9 ’ the Icelandic for 0 in not; 0 (reversed e) is used for a sonnd most commonly 
written e, as in <rrr, ewr; v reversed a ) foT a sound expressed by a in Sanskrit and Oriental languages, as in Chandarnagar or Chtmdernuggtr. In 
the consonants, j (reversed r) is used for the vocalized retracted r in her; 4 J> * and 1 $ 1 are taken from Old English, with their powers discriminated ; 
J (*A\ 2 (*A), and q (tig) from the Phonotypy of Messrs. Pitman and Ellis. 

In the Vowels , ordinary (or short) quantity is unmarked; long quantity is marked by. (*) ; medial quantity, when distinguished, by (' ); obscure 
quality by (’). In modern English speech, vowels are regularly obscured in syllables that have neither primary nor subordinate stress, especially 
in those that follow the main stress; they then approach, or fall into, the sound of the mid-mixed vowel or a. But, in syllabic or rhetorical pro¬ 
nunciation, or in singing, the original vowels are more or less heard; by writing these with the mark of obscuration, we are enabled to indicate at 
once the theoretical and the actual pronunciation. The vowel in pn-ss, command, variously identified by different speakers with a in man, and a 
in father, is symbolized by the avowedly ambiguous a. Similarly, the doubtful length of the 0 in off, saft, last (by some made short as in gat, hy 
some long as in Carfe, by others medial), is indicated by t>. In cases where sounds are identified by some English speakers, and distinguished by 
others, it has been thought best to mark the distinction, which may be disregarded by those to whom it is unknown ; thus, the sounds in 
f/r and f//r are discriminated by the majority of orthoepists, though commonly identified by natives of the south of # England, to whom our 
far and ini will thus indicate the same sonnd. So 9 and p, in watch, Scatch, arc identified by many. 

The generally recognized Diphthongs in by, hy, bozo, f no, pure, are expressed by ai, oi, an, i/ 7 , ifi; and the diphthong in ay (yes) by ai (when 
distinguished from that in eye, oi). After r , the simple u, u, take the place of i/ 7 , iii; which is also the usage of many speakers after l, as in Men , 
l//nar, l//re, where others make, or try to make, a diphthong. This doubtful diphthong we write l / 7 , *u, as P/ 7 , I'ito. The half-sized ', u , are also 
used to express the second element in the imperfect or doubtful diphthongs in fate, nate (f?*t, naut), which many orthoepists treat only as long e, b ; 
the half-sized ° is similarly used to express the non-recognized vowel-clement developed between I, e, o, fl, and 1 or r, as in pier, pare, pore, poor, 
weary (pT«u, wl®*ri). 

Syllables are not divided ; but, when two vowels come together and do not make a diphthong, they arc separated by the break (1), which in 
this case divides two syllables. The bieak is not written between the two vowels in groups such as dal, -tan, in pictor-ial, Fen-ian, which 
are pronounced either in two syllables, or (familiarly) in one. It is written between t and J, d and 3, in compounds like knightship (nailijip), 
where the two consonants do not form a consonantal diphthong, as tj and d^ ordinarily do, as in pitcher, lodging (prtjai, 1 ^/ 5 *!) >• Also in words 
like antacid , antamlmlacral (ce-ntj3e*sid, re:ntjtcmbi//l^ u krSl) where the first syllable is ant-, not an-. And it is used in combinations and long words 
with two accents, to separate the two accentual groups into which the word naturally falls, as in plano-convex, agamogenesis (pl^m^|kf nveks, 
avg&nuJid^e’n/sis). 

The main Stress or Syllabic Accent is indicated by a 4 turned period ’ (•) after the vowel, whether long or short (not after the consonant at 
the end of the syllable) ; subordinate stress is marked (:), only where it attains to the strength of secondary accent, in long words and compounds, 
as cry stallizaUion, after-witted ; the ordinary subordinate stress, as in the first syllable of telescopic, antecedent, which is not more than tertiary, 
is not marked, being sufficiently indicated hy the clearness of the vowel (tel/sk*rpik, sent/'s/-dent). In loose combinations, of which both elements 
have a main accent, the stronger stress is occasionally indicated by (") as in a'fter-cou’nsel. 
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KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 

I. CONSONANTS. 

b, d, f, k, 1 , ra, n, p, t, v, z have their usual values . 


g as in go (gao). 
h ... ho\ (h<fr). 
r ... run (run), terrier (te*risj). 
i ... her (hsz), farther (fauffai). 
s ... ree (s 7 ), cess (ses). 
w ... wen (wen), 
hw... when (hwen) 
y ... .yes (yes). 

* 


ORDINARY. 

a as in Fr. h la mode (a la mad’), 
ai ... zye^yes (ai), Isa/ah (sizara). 
x ... man (moen). 
a ... pass (pas), chant (tjant). 
au ... loud (loud), now (nau). 
v ... c«t (kz>t), son (srm). 
e ... yat (yet), ton (ten). 
e ... survey sh. (sfrive), Fr. attache* (atajO- 
||, ... Fr. chef (Jjf). 

s ... evor (evaj), nat/an (noijan), 
si ... /, eye, (si), b/nd (bsind). 

J|> ... Fr. eau do vie ( a d? vf*), 

i ... s/t (sit), mystic (mistik). 
i ... Psyche (ssi’kf), refact (r/]0e‘kt). 
o ... achar (oi'koj), morality (morxdtti). 
oi ... oil (oil), boy (boi). 
o ... hera (hi®*ra), zaology (zaiplodsi). 

9 ... what (hw9t), watch (w9tj). 
e,e* •• got (gft), soft (s^ft). 

||o ... Ger. Kaln (koln). 

||<? ... Fr. per u (pa), 

u ... fall (ful), baak (buk). 
iu ... dwration (diur^Jsn). 
u ... unta (zvnt»), frugality (fr»-). 
iu ... Matthozo (mas'Jfa)* virtaa (vs’Jtiw). 

Hli ... Ger. M/VUer (mi'fler). 

II# ... Fr. drme (dan). 


9 as in able (^h’l), eaten (ft’n) = voice-glide. 


)> as in Min (Jin), baM (ba]>). 

S ... 

then (*5cn), baMc (b/it5). 

J 

Mop (JV»p), diM (dij). 

tj ... 

Mop (tjpp), ditch (ditj). 

3 ... 

vir/on (vi ^sn), de/euner (da^ana). 

dS ... 

judge (d.^d^). 

i) ... 

si/rgi;/^ (si*rjig), thi/zk (Jiijk). 

9g ... 

fu/^er (fiijgsi). 


II. VOWELS. 


LONG. 

a as 

i in alms (amz), bar (baa). 

V 

... c«rl (kzul), f«r (f£?i). 

e (e®) 

... tlu’re (“5e®j), paar, pare (pe®j). 

W). 

... rein, rain (r^n), they (■&?*), 

1 

... Fr. fa/re (f|r*). 

s 

.. fTr (fsj), Lrn (fsui), aarth (5iJ). 

1 (i»). 

.. b/Vr (bi®i), claar (kll®j). 


.. th/Vf (J>/f), see ^sf). 

d(6®). 

.. baar, bare (bo®j), glary (glo®Ti). 

a (au), 

... sa, saw (sau), sa«l (saol). 

§ 

.. wa/k (w§k), wart ^wpjt). 

P 

.. shart (J^it), tharn ()>pin). 

llo . 

.. Fr. ca^Hr (kor). 

II* . 

.. Ger. Gathe (gate), Fr. je/lne (3011). 

u (ii®) 

.. paar (pu-’j), maarish (mu^TiJ). 

iu, iu , 

... p«re (piu®i), l«re (l l u®a). 

u 

... tzaa maans (t/7 nu7nz). 

i it, 1 ft . 

... ictu (fi/7), l«te (lh/t). 

II u 

... Ger. gr/7n (gr«n), Fr. j«s (3a). 


(FOREIGN.) 

n as in French ttasal, environ (anvrron). 
l y ... It. seraglio (soraUa). 
u y ... It. si^noie (s/n^Tc'. 

X ... Ger. aM (ax), Sc. lc eh (lax, lox w ). 
yj ... Ger. iefi (ix r ), Sc. niMt (nC*x y t). 

7 ... Ger. sagen (za ^en). 

7 t ... Ger. legen, regnen (lr7*cn, rr7 y nen). 


OBSCURE. 

a as in amoeba (amrba). 
x ... accept (sekse'pt), maniac (m< T »*ni;xk). 

... daii/m (do Winn). 

e ... monvnt (ma 0, in<:nt\ several (fe’vcrSl). 
e ... sepa.atc (ad/.) (se*pau r t). 

e ... addod (x 4 ded), ontail ^nt^'l.. 

| I ... vanity (vx*niti). 

/ ... remain (rfin^'ii), believe (bfli*v). 

I o ... theory ()z*6ri). 

$ ... via let (vshftet), parody (pxMdi). 

<2 ... authority (£Jo*rili). 

? ... connect (k^he’kt), amazon (ae-maz/ 7 n). 


iu, >u verdwre (vsudiui), measure (mc^’uj). 
1 it ... altogether (^Hage'Ssj). 
i it ... circular (ssMkitflaj). 


|| Only in foreign (or earlier English) words. 


* $ the o in soft, of medial or doubtful length. 


In the Etymology, 

OE, e f a, representing an earlier a, are distinguished as e, p (having the phonetic value of g and p, or 9, above); as in pule from andi (OIIG. anti } 

Goth, andei-s ), tnpnn from tuann , pti from an. 


d 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, &c. 


a. [in Etymol.] ... = adoption of, adopted from. 
a (as a 1300) ...... = ante , before. 

a. t adj. t adj. = adjective. 

absol ., absol. = absolutely. 

abst. ss abstract. 

acc. = accusative. 

ad. [in Etymol.]... = adaptation of. 

adv., adv. = adverb. 

advb. a adverbial, -ly. 

AF., AFr. . = Anglo-French. 

Anat . = in Anatomy. 

Antiq . = in Antiquities. 

aphet . » aphetic, aphctized. 

app . = apparently. 

Arab. .. = Arabic. 

Arch . = in Architecture. 

arch . — archaic. 

Arch spot. . = in Archeology. 

assoc . ■= association. 

Astr . =■ in Astronomy. 

Astro!. . = in Astrology. 

attrib . = attributive, -ly. 

bef. . = before. 

Biol. . = in Biology. 

Bob . & Bohemian. 

Bot .. = in Botany. 

Bui hi. . = in Building. 

c (as c 1300) . = circa, about. 

c. (as 13th c.). = century. 

Cat . = Catalan. 

catachr . = catachrestically. 

Cf., cf.. = confer , compare. 

Che>n ... = in Chemistry. 

cl. L . = classical Latin. 

cogn. w. = cognate with. 

collect . — collective, -ly. 

colloq . *= colloquially. 

comb . combined, -ing. 

Comb . es Combinations. 

Comm . = in commercial usage. 

comp . = compound, composition. 

compl . = complement. 

Conch . = in Conchology. 

coitcr . = concretely. 

conj . = conjunction. 

cons . — consonant. 

Const., Const. ... == Construction, construed 

with. 

Cryst . = in Crystallography. 

(D.) . = in Davies (Supp. Eng. 

Glossary). 

Da . = Danish. 

dat . = dative. 

def. . = definite. 

dcriv . = derivative, -ation. 

dial., dial. . = dialect, -al. 

Diet . = Dictionary. 

dim . = diminutive. 

Du . = Dutch. 

Eccl . = in ecclesiastical usage. 

dlipt . = elliptical, -ly. 

e. midi. .. = cast midland (dialect). 

Eng . = English. 

Ent . — in Entomology. 

erron .. = erroneous, -ly. 

esp ., esp. = especially. 

etym . = etymology. 

euphem . = euphemistically. 

exc . =■ except. 

f. [in Etymol.] ... = formed on. 

f. (in subordinate 

entries) . = form of. 

fem. {rarely f.) ... = feminine. 

fir. . .... = figur. t*ve f Tv 

. 3 s 

•*, . = frequently. 

. — y iai; 

Go . • ( n.vu. 

cl. -I* J 


gen. 

gen . 

gen. sign . 

Geol. . 

Geom . 

Goth. 

Gr. 

Gram . 

Heb. 

Her. . 

Herb . 

Hort . 

imp . 

imptrs . 

impf. . 

ind . 

indef. . 

?”/■ . 

inf!. 

int . 

intr. . 

It. 

J-. (JO. 

(Jam.). 

(Jod.) . 

(L.) (in quotations) 

lang. 

LG. 

Jit. 

Lith. 

LXX. 

Mai. 

masc. (rarely m.) 

Math . 

ME. 

Med. . 

med. L. 

Mech . 

Metaph . • 

MIIG. 

midi. 

Mil. . 

Min . 

mod. 

Mus . 

(N.). 

n. of action. 

n. of agent . 

Nat. Hist . 

Naut . 

neut. (rarely n,) 

NF., NFr. 

NO. ^ 

nom. 

north. 

N.T. 

Numism . 

obj. 

Obs ., obs.y obs. 

occas . 

OE. 


OF., OFr. 

O F ris. 

OlIG. 

01 r. 

QX 


ONF77T. 

Opt . 

Ornith . 

OS. 

0S1. 

|).T. ... 

OTeut, 

orD. 

r ueent.. 
. a >le. 
. 


: genitive. 

* general, -ly. 

* general signification. 

* in Geology. 

= in Geometry. 

: Gothic ( = Mceso-Gothic). 

= Greek. 

: in Grammar. 

* Hebrew. 

: in Heraldry. 

■ with herbalists. 

: in Horticulture. 

: Imperative. 

: impersonal. 

: imperfect. 

: Indicative. 

: indefinite. 

* Infinitive. 

= influenced. 

: interjection. 

= intransitive. 

: Italian. 

* Johnson (quotation from), 
s in Jamieson, Scottish Diet. 

Jodrell (quoted from). 

: Latin. 

= Latham’s edn. of Todd’s 
: language. [Johnson. 

= Low German. 

* literal, -ly. 

f Lithuanian. 

: Scptuagint. 

: Malay. 

masculine, 
t in Mathematics. 

: Middle English, 
in Medicine, 
medieval Latin, 
in Mechanics, 
in Metaphysics. 

Middle High German, 
midland (dialect), 
in military usage, 
in Mineralogy, 
modem, 
in Music. 

Nares (quoted from), 
noun of action, 
noun of agent, 
in Natural History, 
in nautical language, 
neuter. 

Northern French. 

Natural Order, 
nominative, 
northern (dialect). 

New Testament, 
i in Numismatics. 

« object, 
obsolete, 
occasional, -ly. 

Old English ( = Anglo- 
Saxon). 

Old French. 

Old Frisian. 

Old High German. 

= Old Irish. 

Old Norse (Old Icelandic). 
Old Northern French, 
in Optics, 
in Ornithology. 

Old Saxon. 

Old Slavonic. 

Old Testament. 

Original Teutonic, 
original, -ly. 
in Palaeontology. 

- passive or past participle, 
passive, -ly. 


pa. t. =: past tense. 

Path . = in Pathology. 

perh. = perhaps. 

Pers. = Persian. 

pers . = person, -al. 

pf. . = perfect. 

Pg. = Portuguese. 

Philol. = in Philology. 

phonet. = phonetic, -ally. 

phr . = phrase. 

Phreit . = in Phrenology. 

Phys . = in Physiology. 

pi., pi. . = plural. 

poet . = poetic. 

pop. = popular, -ly. 

ppl. a ppl. adj_ = participial adjective. 

pple. = participle. 

Pr. = Provei^al. 

prec. . = preceding (word or article). 

pref. . = prefix. 

prep . = preposition. 

pres . = present. 

Prim, sign . = Primary signification. 

priv. = privative. 

prob. = probably. w 

pron . 3= pronoun. 

pronunc. = pronunciation. 

prop. = properly. 

Pros . = in Prosody. 

pr. pple. = present participle. 

Psych . = in Psychology. 

q.v . = quod vide , which sec. 

(R.) . = in Richardson’s Diet. 

R. C. Ch. = Roman Catholic Church. 

re fash . = refashioned, -ing. 

rejl., refl. = reflexive. 

reg . — regular. 

repr . = representative, representing. 

Rhet . = in Rhetoric. 

Rom . = Romanic, Romance. 

sb., sb . ■= substantive. 

Sc . = Scotch. 

sc . = scilicet , understand or supply. 

sing. . = singular. 

Skr . = Sanskrit. 

Slav . = Slavonic. 

Sp . = Spanish. 

sp . = spelling. 

spec . = specifically. 

subj . =t subject, subjunctive. 

stibord. cl. . = subordinate clause. 

subseq . * subsequently. 

subst . — substantively. 

suff. . = suffix. 

superl . = superlative. 

Surg. . = in Surgery. 

Sw . = Swedish. 

s.w . = south western (dialect). 

T. (T.) . = in Todd’s Johnson. 

tec hn . = technical, -ly. 

Theol. . = in Theology. 

tr. = translation of. 

trans . = transitive. 

transf. . — transferred sense. 

Trig. . = in Trigonometry. 

Typog. . =■ in Typography. 

ult . = ultimate, -ly. 

unkn ... ~ unknown. 

U. S. — United States. 

v vb. = verb. 

v. sir., or w . == verb strong, or weak. 

vbl. sb . = verbal substantive. 

var. •=* variant of. 

,wd. * word. 

WGer. “ West Germanic. 

w. midi. = west midland (dialect). 

WS. « West Saxon. 

(Y.). “= in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 

Zool. . = in Zoology. 


Before a word or sense. 

f » obsolete. 

11 *= not naturalized. 

In the quotations. 

* sometimes points out the word illustrated. 


In the list of Forms. 

1 = before 1100. 

2 « 12th c. (1100 to 1200). 

3 = 13th c. (1200 to 1300). 

5-7 = 15th to 17th century. (Sec General Explan¬ 
ations, Vol. I, p. xx.) 


In the Etymol. 

* indicates a word or form not actually found, but 
of which the existence is inferred. 

= extant representative, or regular phonetic 
descendant of. 


Th* nrintiim of a word in Small Capitals indicates that further information will be found under the word so referred to. 
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A NEW 

ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

ON A HISTORICAL BASIS. 


A (<?i), the first letter of the Roman Alphabet, and 
of its various subsequent modifications (as were 
its prototypes Alpha of the Greek, and Aleph of the 
Phoenician and old Hebrew); representing originally 
in English, as in Latin, the ' low-back-wide ’ vowel, 
formed with the widest opening of jaws, pharynx, 
and lips. The plural has been written aes, A’s, As. 

c 1340 Hamwdle Pr. Con sc. 481 And hyTat cry men knaw J>an 
Whether it be man or weinan, For when it es born it cryesswa. 
IT it be man it says a! a! That he first letter is of nam 
Of our forme-fader Adam, c 1386 Chaucer Prof. 161 On 
which was first i-write a crowned A, And after, Amor vincil 


Light 0/Nat. 11. 89 Tully tells us, a hog has been known to 
make a perfect letter A with his snout upon the ground; but 
nobody ever saw, or thought it possible to see, the whole poem 
of Ennius scratched out in that manner: and 1 believe he 
might have added safely, that no man ever saw a single A 
written by a hog, without a multitude of other irregular 
scratches round about it. a 184a Tennyson The Epic . 50 
Mouthing out his hollow oes and aes, Deep-chested music. 

Forms of A, and Sounds historically represented 
by it: see Introduction. The sounds now repre¬ 
sented by A are thus symbolized in this work:— 


(1) P in name, nHm. 

(2) e „ bare, be»j. 

(3) x „ man, m?en. 


(4) a in father, fa'ffdJ. 
($) 9 ,, water, wg'taz. 
(6) 9 „ want, wont. 


The vowel in chant, past, varies with different 
speakers from 3 to 4, with various intermediate 
sounds, and is here, with intentional ambiguity, 
indicated by 

(7) a as tjant, post (without determining the 

quantity or quality). 

In unaccented syllables these vowels are modified, 
and obscured ; thus:— 

(8) 6 (i) in village, marriage, vi’led^, mre-rid^. 

(9) ** (*) tt separate,^. se’par^t (~et, -ft). 

(10) e (<T) „ separate, adj . se paret (-tT). 

(11) x „ antarctic, senta jktik. 

(12) a „ lunar, amoeba, 1/rnaj, amPba. 

03 ) $ „ authority, fypri ti. 

1 and 2 are also commonly represented by the di¬ 
graphs ai, ay, as in pain, p ay, pair (pHn, pji, pe»j); 
and 5 by au, aw, as in laud, law (lpd, I9). Ai, ay 
rarely represent a diphthong (ai), as in ay, Isafah 
(ai, oizai a, also ai, aizfi'a); au is a diphthong 
(au) only in foreign words. 

Except in syllabic, or strictly rhetorical utterance, 
10, n, 12 are practically» a (f in water, w$ a tax); 
and 13 = 6 (as in collect, kole kt), sinking collo¬ 
quially to a (JJ^riti, ofornti, oj^riti), to which 
also 9 (but not 8) falls in careless speech. In 
rapid utterance this a may become a mere voice 
glide O, or entirely disappear, as separate adj. 
se'paret, sc’parat, se'p’rat, se prat. These phonetic 
variations in actual speech are reflected in variant 
spellings like mackarcl, mackerel, mackrel; abanet, 
abnet; caravel, carvel; Catharine, Cathfrine, Cath- 
rine; dependant, dependfnt; and common 'mis¬ 
takes’ in spelling, such as separate. 

II. The letters of the alphabet, or some of them, 
are also used to indicate serial order and distinguish 
things in a series, as the notes of the musical scale, 
the 'quires’ or sheets of a book, classes of ships, 
propositions in logic, quantities in algebra, points, 
and hence lines and figures in geometry. As the 
Vol. I. 


order is in some cases fixed, A or a has some 
specialized uses: 

1 . In Music\ The 6th note of the diatonic scale 
of C major, or the first note of the relative minor 
scale of C, corresponding to la in the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation. Also, the scale of a composition with 
A as its key-note; as 'a symphony in A.* 

1609 Doulano Ornithoparcus Micrologus 22 In the first 
part set A Base, in the third D sol re, in the fifth A lauttre. 
1806 Callcott Gramm. 0/ Music The notes of Music arc 
named from the first seven letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, 
D, E, F, G. When the Melody, or Tune, exceeds these seven, 
the same series of letters must be repeated. 1880 Grove 
Diet. Mus. I. 192 The beautiful and passionate Sonata in A 
which was inspired by and dedicated to his [Beethoven’s] 
friend Madame Ertmann. 

2 . In Nautical language', see A 1 below. 

3 . In Logic', a universal affirmative, 

1866 MANSEL(in Bowen Logic 201) A is declared by Aris¬ 
totle to be the most difficult proposition to establish, and 
the easiest to overthrow. 

4 . In Abstract reasoning, hypothetical argumen¬ 
tation, Law, etc. A means any one thing or person, 
11 another, C a third, etc.; as, A becomes surety to B 
for C ; C fails in his engagements, on which 11 , etc. 

1870 Bowen Logic iii. 49 Every conceivable thing is either 
A or not'A. Of course A and not-A, taken together, include 
the universe. 

5 . In Algebra : a, b, e, and other early letters of 
the alphabet are used to express known quantities, 
as x, y, z are to express the unknown. 

III. Abbreviations . A., a., a., stands for 

1. anno , in the year, as A.D. anno domini , in the year of 

our Lord; A.M. annomundi, in the year of the world; A.U.C. 
anno nrbis couditx , in the year of the city (Rome) having 
been founded- 2. ante, as ' a.m.’ ante meridiem, before noon; 
a. 1600 or a r6oo, before 1600. 3. adjective ; active (verb). 

4. art ium , as A.B. art turn baccalanreus', A.M. artium 
magister ; which in England are now written B.A., M.A., 
Bachelor, and Master, of Arts. 5. alto. 6. accepted (of bills). 
7. Associate , as A. L.S. Associate of the Linmcan Society. 8. 
K.A. Royal Artillery, Royal Academy or Academician; F.S.A. 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries; F.R.A.S. Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, and many similar titles. 9. 
A.B. able-bodied seaman. 10. a or aa in Med. Ana, q.v. 

IV. Phrases, 1 . A per se; the letter A when stand¬ 
ing by itself, especially when making a word. 

The word a was formerly spelt 1 a-per-se, a that is, l a by 
itself makes the word a ,* whence also the letter itself was 
sometimes called A-Perse-A. So also l Per se, O Per.se, 
tj-Per.se ( atui-per.se , an-perse, antpersee ). 

Hence b. fig. (also formerly Apersie, Apersey, 
A per C) the first, chief, most excellent, most dis¬ 
tinguished, or unique person or thing; one who is 
facile prineeps, or in modern phrase, A 1. 

1475 Henryson Test. 0/ Cresseide 78 (Speghl’s Chaucer) 
The floure and A per se of Troie and Grece. a 1500 MS. 
Cantab. Ff. ii. 38 f. 51 Thow schalt be an apersey, my sone, 
1 n mylys ij, or thre. 1501 Dunbar Poems , Snpplt. (1865) 277 
London, thowe arte of townes A per se. 1567 Drant Horace 
Epist. 11. i If they make them A per se Acs that none are like 
to them. 1578 Gude and Godlie Satiates 128 Christ Jesus is 
ane A per C, And peirlessc Prince of all mercy. 1602 Midhle- 
ton Blurt m. iii Who that is the a-per-sc of all, the very 
cream of all. 

2 . AI. Applied in Lloyd’s Register to ships in first- 
class condition, as to hull and stores alike. 'The 
character A denotes New ships, or Ships Renewed 

’ or Restored. The Stores of Vessels are designated 
by the figures 1 and 2 ; 1 signifying that the Vessel 
is well and sufficiently found.’— Key to the Register . 
Added to the names of ships, as 4 the fast-sailing ship 
"Sea-breeze,” A1 at Lloyd’s,’ or used atlributively, 
'the splendid A 1 clipper-built ship "Miranda.”’ 


I fence, fig. (familiar and savouring of commercial 
phraseology), A 1, or in U.S. A No. 1, is used adjec- 
tivcly for ‘prime, first-class.’ 

1837 Dickens Pickwick 341 (1847) ‘lie must be a first- 
rater,'said Sam. 4 A 1/replied Mr. Roker. 1851 Mrs. Stowe 
Dred 1. 313 An A number on.: cook, and no mistake. 1861 
Col. G. Wolseley (Reynolds' Nctvsp. Nov. 24) The Chinese 
police are certainly A1 at such work. 

t A, adj A definite numeral. Obs. or dial. Apocor 
pale form of an, ane, used only before a consonant. 
[OE. an, 0:1c, of which the n began to disappear 
before a cons, about 1150. In the definite numeral 
sense, an and d, following the ordinary course of OK. 
long a, became in the south bef. 1300, on ( oon , one), 
> ( 00 ); and eventually 0 became obs., leaving one as 
the form in all positions; while#//and a , pronounced 
lightly and indistinctly, became Ihe ' indefinite ar¬ 
ticle.’ See next word. But in the north an (or ane) 
and a were written in both senses, the stress or em¬ 
phasis alone distinguishing the numeral from the 
article.] See An(k, O a., and One. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 39 Ure drihlcn drof felc deulcs 
togedere ut of it man, be was of his wit. r 1300 A. Alts. 
5955 An eighe he had in his vys, And a foot, and no moo 
] wys. c 1350 IlAvrOLE Prose Pr. 32 Some ere of a tre and 
some er ufanober. 1483 Caxton, Geoffroi dc la Tour , If. 
iiii b, They sattc act dyner in a hall and the quene in another 

A in the various forms a, ae, eae, eea, yea, yd, is still the 
regular form of the numeral otte wher used adjectively, in the 
northern dialects, the absolute form being an, ane, can, yen, 
ydn, etc. 

A (toneless a, 0 ; emph.f*), adj.' 1 , called ' indefinite 
article.’ Before a vowel-sound ar (an, emph. jvn). 
[A weakening of OE. an, 'one,’ already oy 1150 
reduced before a cons, to a. About the same time 
the numeral began to be used in a weakened sense 
(usually unexpressed in OE. as he rotes god man, 
'he was a good man’; cf. Chron. 1137 wacs 
god munec & god man,* and 1140 'he wres an 
ynel man’); becoming in this sense proclitic and 
toneless, dn, d, while as a numeral it remained long, 
an, a, and passed regularly during the next cent, 
into on, d; see the prec. word. Though an began 
to sink to a in midi. dial, by 1150, it often remained 
bef. a cons, to 1300; bef. sounded h, an was re¬ 
tained after 1600, and somet. after 1700, as an house , 
an heifer, an hermitage. The present rule is to 
use an bef. a vo^vcl-sound (inch h mnte, as an hour) ; 
a bef. a consonant-sound (including h sounded, 
and ett -, u • with sound of yu-, as a host, a m e, a 
eunuch , a unit). But in unaccented syllables, many, 
perhaps most, writers still retain an bef. sounded 
h, some even bef. cu, u, as an historian , an eu¬ 
phonic vowel, an united appeal, though this is all but 
obsolete in speech, and in writing a becomes in¬ 
creasingly common in this position. A, an has 
been indeclinable in midi, and north, dial, since 
1150, but vestiges of the OE. declension (as nom. f. 
ane, gen. m. anes, gen. & dat. f. are , acc. m. anne ) re¬ 
mained much later in southern. In north, an was fre¬ 
quently written ane (with e mute), the use ofa and an(e 
being as elsewhere ; but about 1475 Scottish writers 
began to use ane in all positions, a practice which 
prevailed till the disuse of literary Scotch after 1600. 
Quotations illustrating the history of the forms:— 

c 1131 O. E . Citron. (Laud. MS.) anno 1 125 Se man Se hafde 
an pund he ne niihtc cyslen aenne peni at anne market, c 1150 
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ibiti, anno 1137, Wei J>u myhtes faren all adaeisfare, sculdesi 
l>u neurc finuen man in tunc sittende. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 
221 God seworhte acnne man of lame* a 1200 Triit, Colt. 
Horn. 47 3if hie was riche wimman, a tomb. 1205 Laya¬ 
mon I. 3 A [masc.) Frenchis clerc, \Vace wes iholen, luuedc 
he a \jfem.\ maide, bco was Lauine mawe. 1483 Caxton 
Geojfroi de la Tour £4 A baron nesse, ryghl a hyghe and 
noble lady oflygnagc. 1532 More Con/, syndate Wks. 1S57 
447/2 Wc hauc two articles in cnglish, a & the : a or an (for 
bothe is one article, the lone before a consonant the tother 
before a vowell) is commcn to euery thinge almost. x6xx 
Bible Acts\ ii. 47 But Solomon built him an house [x88r 
Revised a house J. Ibid. vii. 27 An eunuch of great au¬ 
thority [Revised a eunuch]. 1732 Pope Essay Man iv. 78 
Nor in an hermitage set Dr. Clarke. 1763 Johnson* Aschatn 
Wks. 1816 XII. 306 An yearly pension. 1823 Lingard 
Hist. Eng. Vt. 219 An culugium on his talents. 1850 Mrs. 
Jameson Sac. <5- Lee. Art 206 A eulogium of Mary Magda¬ 
lene. 1857 Lever 7 out Burke xxxix. 387 A culugium on their 
conduct. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 25/2 In November 1 1835) 
the great .seal was put to a charter creating a University of 
London. 1847 Tennyson Princess i. 149 All wild to found 
an University For maidens. 

About the 15 th cent, a ox an was commonly written 
in comb, with the following sb. as aman, anoke, 
ancle. When they were separated, much uncer¬ 
tainty prevailed as to the division ; thus we find 
a iien/, a nokc, a jiadder , an adder , an cst. Jn 
some words a mistaken division has passed into 
usage: see Adder, Newt. 

c 1420 Citron. Vilod. 515 And ry 3 l with )>al worde he made 
a nend. 1 

A is strictly adjective and can only be used with 
a substantive following. Meanings;—• 

1 . One, some, any: the oneness, or indefiniteness, 
being implied rather than asserted. It is especially 
used in first introducing an object to notice, which 
object, after being introduced by a, is kept in view 
by the ; as ‘ I pi uckcd a flower; this is the flower.’ 
Used before a noun singular, and its attributes. 

a. Ordinarily before the name of an individual 
object or notion, or of a substance, quality or state 
individualized , and before a collective noun, as a 
tree , a wish, an ice , a beauty, a new ink , a greater 
strength , a second youth, a legion, a hundred, a pair. 

t 1175 Lamb. Horn. 121 Vrc drihten wes iled to slc^e al swa 
me dede a seep. 1297 R. Gi.Otrc. 78 He haddc a gret ost in 
a Iutcl stondo. 1847 Longf. AY. 1. i. 59 A celestial bright¬ 
ness a more ethereal beauty. Mod. An ink that will retain 
its fluidity; a permanent black. Is it a red wheat? Whai 
kind of a wine is this? To walk out in a pouring rain. There 
was a Nomething—of that we may be sure. Oh, a mere 
nothing. 

b. Also before proper names, used connotativelv, 
with reference to the qualities of the individual; 
or figuratively as the type of a class. 

1596 Siiaks. Merck . Ven. iv. i. 223 A Daniel comelo iudge- 
incnt, yea a Daniel! 1665-9 Boyle Occ. Reft. iv. xii. 245 

(1675) Our own History* affords us a Henry the Fifth. 1683 
D. A. Art of Converse £3 Cannot ye praise a philosopher 
unless ye <ay he is an Aristotle, c 1830 A Fable {m 4/// Irish 
Schbk. 50) He whom his party deems a hero, His foes a Judas 
or a Nero. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. iv. 46 Shall 1 weep if a 
Poland fall? shall I shriek if a Hungary* fail? 

C. A follows the adj. in many a «-»"* A ** ’ t a! 

* *.i ( -. Is any 

'i 1 . . .sum; 

* x - tanner, 

?. etc., as 

>* x See these 

1 - 0 .ish. 

__ w •>«. couiuseti with the approximative a many 

(see 2). Such a was earlier (2-3) a such. Each a and which a 
survive in the north, as ilk a , svhilk a. What manner a, and 
its likes soon became corrupted to what manner of. See A 
p rep.' 1 ^ of. 

1593 Shaks. 3//<•«, Vf,\. iv. 12 Ah, w hat a shame ! ah, what 
a fault were this! 1611 —• lPint. T. v. iii. 140 And haue 
(in vaine) said many A prayer vpon her graue. 16x1 Bible 
Ruth iv. 1 Ho,such a one! [Later reprints, such an one.) 
— James iii. 5 Behold, how great a matter a little fire kin- 
dleth (1881 Revised Behold, now much wood is kindled by 
ho*- %ioal! a fire. ] Mini. Too high a price for so small an au- 
vantaje. As fine a child as you will see- 
d. V r ith nouns of multitude, after which the gen. 
stgi *»r prep, of has been omitted, a comes appar¬ 
el.'. >cforc pi. nouns. Compare a score of men, a 
dozeff of) men, hundreds of men, a hundred men, a 
thou a id miles; and the obs. a certain of men or a 
ertain men, now certain men. (See under these 
words.) 

v 1225 Sawles Warde 251 bah Ich hefde a Jmsent tungen ol 
stele- 1523 Ld. Berners Froissart I. lxxx. 101 A certayne 
of varieties and boyes, who ran away*, xiv. 13 A certayne 
noble knightis.. she kept. 1600 Shams. A. Y.L. 1. i. 2 It was 
upon this fashion bequeathed me by will, but poore a thou¬ 
sand crownes. 1653 I Iolckoft Procopius 1. 32 Belisarius 
commanded Bessaswith a 100a selected men to charge them. 
i860 Tyndall Glaciers 11. §11. 290 He had to retreat more 
than a dozen times. 

2 . A with numeral adjectives removes their defi¬ 
niteness, or expresses an approximate estimate: 
some, a matter of about ; as a sixty fathom, a six 
years, a two hundred spears ; so also a many men, 
a few retainers, the latter already in OK. cine fcaiva 
(arte plural =some). An exceedingly common use 


of a in 14-16th c. Now obs. except in a few , a great 
many, a good many (a many, a good few, a small 
few, dialectal). See also under these words. 

c xoooGosp. Nicod. (1698) 5 Anc feawa worda. x297 R. Glouc. 

18 be kyng with a fewe men hymself flew. 1366 Maun dev. 

57 Thai See is wel a 6 myle of largenesse in bredth. c 1386 
Chaucek Squyres T. 275 And up they risen, a ten other a 
twelve. 1523 Ld. Berners Froissart I. xxxvii. 50 A ii hun¬ 
dred speres. xxxviiL 51, A xx. M. Almaynes. 1551 Turner 
Herbal it. 7 Stepe them a fiue or sixe dayes in vineger. 1595 
Drake Voyage (Hakl. Soc.) 5 He had a three hundred men 
more in his squadron. 1600 Siiaks. A. V. L .\| i. 121 And a 
many merry* men with him- x6ix Bible Lukexx. 28 An eight 
days after these sayings. 1684 Bunyan Pilg. Prog. 11 tntrod. 
Have also overcome a many* evils. 1833 Tennyson MillePs 
Dau. 221 They have not shed a many tears, c i860 H. 
Bonar Hymn A few more struggles here, A few more part¬ 
ings o’er, A few more toils, a few more tears, And we shall 
weep no more. Mod. A great many acquaintances, a good 
many* well-wishers, a few tried friends. 

3 . In a more definite sense: One, a certain, a par¬ 
ticular ; the same. Now only used in a few phrases 
like once on a day; two at a time ; two, three, all of 
a sort , a size, a price, an age. 

c x22o St. Katherine (Abb. Cl.) 1 Constantin & Maxcnce 
weren on a lime. . behest in Rome. 1523 Ld. Burners 
Froissart F. cx. 132 In his dayes, ther was at a tyme, a great 
tournayeng before Cambray. 1551 Robinson Mores Uto - 
pia 45 The killing of a man or the takyng of his money*... 
were both a matter. 1553 87 Foxe A. M. 695/1 (1596) 
Whether the Christians yeeld to them, or yeeld not, all is a 
matter. 1601 Shaks. Alt’s Well 1. iii. 244 He and his Phid- 
lions Are of a minde. 1602 - It amt. v. ii. 277 These Foyles 
haue all a length. 1694 Bp. Tenison in Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) 111 . 344 Six little pieces of coin (all of a sort) found in 
an urn by a ploughman. 170: Swift Wks. (175s) II. 1. 25 
The power of these princes . . was much of a size with that 
of the kings in Sparta. Mod. Provb, Fowls of a feather flock 
together. 

4 . ‘ Denoting the proportion of one thing to an¬ 
other.’ J.; chiefly of rate or price: in each, to or 
for each ; as a hundred a year, twenty pounds a 
man, thirty shillings a head, sixjjencc an ounce, 
a penny a line. This was originally the prepo¬ 
sition a, OE. an, on, defining time, as in twice a 
day; whence by slight extension, a penny a day 
( par jour, per diem). Then, lx j ing formally identi¬ 
fied with the indef. art., a, aS was extended ana¬ 
logically from time, to space, measure, weight, num¬ 
ber, as a penny a mile, sixpence a pound {la livre), 
tenpence a hundred, so much a head. See A 
prep A S b. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xvii. 4 Seofen si 5 um on d.-cg. a 1200 
Trim Colt. Horn. 67 F.nes o dai. find. 109 Anes A dAi. 1382 
Wyclif Matt. xx. 2 A petty for the day. 1526 Tisdale ib. 

A penya davc. 1584 W. F.(i.derton) A new Yorkshire song 
[Vorke, Yorke, for my Monie, etc.) Yorks/i. A nth. (1851) 2 
And they shot for twentic poundes a bowe. 1725 De Foe 
Voyage round the World { 1840) 50 His men to whom 1 gave 
four pieces of eight a man. 1794 Southey Botany Bay Eel. 3 
Wks. II. 82 To be popt at like pigeons for sixpence a day. - 
1849 Macal*lav Hist. Eng. 1 .305 Three hundred and eighty 
thousand pounds a year. 

A, also a ’ (§\ adj A [from all ; / lost as in alms, 
talk. A occurs rarely and doubtfully in ME. north, 
or n. midi. ; a ’ is the current spelling in modem 
literary Scotch.] = All. 

1280 Haveloh 610 He sal hauen in his hand A denemark 
and england. 1795 Burns Ill. 234 For a* that, an* a' that, 
His ribbond, star, an’ a’ that, The man o’ independent mind 
He looks an' laughs at a’ that. 

*"LA (a\ pron. Obs. or dial, [for ha - he, heo, nry~ 
he, she, {it), they, when stresslcss; chiefly in southern 
and western writers. A for he ( ha in the Ayen - 
bit) is common from 3 to 5; in the dramatists of 
6, 7, it is frequent in representations of familiar 
speech. A for ha, hco, = she, they , is rarer and 
somewhat doubtful in Layamon, but common in 
Trevisa; not found after 1450. Owing to the per¬ 
sistence of grammatical gender in the south, Trevisa 
also uses a=Jie of inanimate objects, and so ap¬ 
parently—//, which takes its place when rationality 
and sex arc substituted for gender in the concord 
of the pronouns. The s.w. dialects still apply he 
to inanimate objects. See further under IIe.J 

1. He. 

1250 Layamon {la ter text) I. 59 bat a lond a verde scchinge 
ware he mihtc wonic. [1205 he feraesechindc.] CX315SHORE- 
ham Poems 3 Ac a deythe and he not [i.e. wots not) w*anne. 
1287 Trevisa lligden {Korin. Inv. in Morris Spt’cim. 341) 
Kyng Edward hadde byhote due William hat a scholde be 
kyng after hym if he dyede wyhoutechyldern. c 1440 Arthur 
370 He went ouer to }>e hulle syde, And he*" 6 a fonde a 
worn mane hyde. 1553 Sir T. Gresham (in Froude Hist. Eng. 
V. xxix. 472/2) For that the retailer doth sell,. a doth not 
only take away the living of the Merchant. 1584 Peele 
A rraign. Paris 11. i. 22 Tut, Mars hath horns to butt withal, 
although no bull ’a shows, *A never needs to mask in nets, ’a 
fears no iealous foes. 1604 Shaks. Hamt. ni. iii. 74 Now 
might I doc it, but now a is a praying. And now lie doo't, 
and so a goes to heauen. 1610 Histriomastix i. 157 A speaks 
to you players: I am the poet. 

2 . She. 

1205 Lavamon III. 127 Ne bco ich naucre bliSe, J>a wile a 
I the queen] beo6 aliue^ c xxao St. Katherine (Abb. Cl.) 136 
pus hwil a wiste hire & bohte ai to witenhire meiden in mciden* 
had. 1387 Trf.visa MS.Cott. Vesp. D. vii. 29b, He ran home 


lo uore & prayede hys w> f hat hue wolde helpe for to sane 
hym,.. bote a dude pe contrary. 

3 . It (for he). 

1387 Trevisa (in Morris Spccim. 334) Yn h> s ylond growth 
a ston hat hatte gagates; ^cf me axep hvs feyrnesse—a ys 
blak as gemmes buh. a brenneh yn water & quencheh in oyle 
.. -,if a ys yfroted fit yhat, a holdeh what hym neyjheh; 3ef 
me axeh hys goodnes, hyt lieeleh dropesy & hyt be y- 
drongke, etc. i 1500 Spirit. Rem. (in Kug.r Poeticx 67) 
Cordys contrycio ys the too l = second] A wassliyth the 
woundes as doth a welic. 

4 . They. 

1205 I-ayamon I. 149 Ouer se a icomen; hauene sone a 
nomcn. I1250 Ouer sec hii comen, and hauene hi noinen.] 
1387 Trevisa Higdon ( Descr. Brit, in Morris Specim. 340) 
pe kinges of Engelond wonch ahvey fer fram h at con tray, 
for a buh niore ytumd to souh Contray; & ^ef a goh to h e 
norh contray, a goh wih gret help fit strengthe. 

% A still retains all these meanings, and especially 
that of he, in southern and westeni dialects, where 
it appears as (a, o, oj). Sec Elworthy Gramm, oj 
l Test Somerset Dial. 33, and Hall Iwell. 

Akerman* Wiltshire Tales One night a was coming whoame 
vrom market, and veil off's hos into the rood, a waszo drunk. 
1864 Tennyson Northern Farmer Bm^Paf^on a^ornes an’ 
a goos, an’ a says it easy an’ frcca. /bid. Doctors, they knaws 
nowt, for a says what's naw ways true : Naw soort o’ koind 
o' use to saay the things that a do. 

In mod. north, dialects a, also aa, ah, aw (a, 9) 
- J, being the first half of the diphthong (ai, f\). 

1864 T. Clarke Jonny Ship/ard{ Westm. dial.) Let ma git 
theear, an a's mcbbic preeavc a bit aaldther ner tha tak ma 
ta be 

—■LA, s*. for ha, ha’, a worn-down form of Have 
( cf. French a from habet) when unaccented or 
obscure in compound verbal forms, or where the 
independent meaning is sunk in a phrase, as might 
a beat, would a said, should a thought, a done l — 
have done, a mind! — have a mind. Exceedingly 
frequent in 13-17th c. ; in later times chiefly in re¬ 
presentations of colloquial or familiar speech, in 
which it is still often said, though not written, ex¬ 
cept in specimens of local dialects, where also, 
under literary influence, it is generally spell ha, ha, 
although no li is pronounced. 

1350 Will. Pateme 1177 A niyude on me lord, for pi moder 
love help me. 1366 Maun dev. \ iii. 86 The lewes wolde a 
stoned him. c 1400 A pot. /or Lollards, I knowlech to a felid 
& seid pus. 1468 Cov. Mvst. 38 (1841) 1 la don; and answere 
me as tyght. 1477 Earl Rivers Dictes (Caxton) 13, & might 
a made you as euil as he. 1543 Supp. to Hardyng 105 
Richard might.. a saved hymself, if he would a fled awaie. 
1556 Citron. Grey Friars 28 The byshoppe shulde a come 
agayne to Powlles, & a preched agaync. 1684 Bunyan Pilg. 
11. 84 1 might a had Husbands afore now, tho' 1 spake not of 
it. 1864 T exnyson Northern Farmer I done my duty by 
un, as 1 ’a done by the lond. 1864 Mrs. Lloyd Ladies 0/ 
Polcarrcnv 149 We would a-had ‘hurrahs’ and a tar-barrel, 
Miss Loveday, ma’am. 

SR adv. Obs., also aa, o, 00. [OE. d, dwa, 
cognate with ON. se, OHG. eo, io, Goth, aiw, cf. 
aiws an age, L. aevum, Gr. alwv and adv. aid. 
This word became obs. in 13th c., being replaced by 
the cognate Norse word 03, ai, ei, ay, aye, still used. 
See Aye, and O.] Ever, aye, always. 

a xooo BcotvsIf 915 Gxfi AwyrdswAtrid sceal. Ibid. 1914 pit 
pin (ddm] lyfao * Awa t <5 aldre. C117S Lamb. Horn. 183 Te 
englcs.a. biholdep p£ 1205 Layamon II. 54 And a (1250 
euerel to ure liue * w*iten ure leoden. c 1220 St. Kath. 279 
pat ha schulen lasten a. 1230 Ancren Rhvle 36 World a buten 
ende. 1230 HaliMeid. 15 per is a feht & mot beon aa nede. 

A (a), prepd-, also o. [Awom-down proclitic form 
of OE. preposition an, on. In compounds and 
common phrases this became a even in OE., as 12- 
btitan, a timan. The separate an was labialized 
to on, which form also (in West Saxon) absorbed 
the prep, in, and so had the meanings on, in ; unto, 
into, to. In nthc., on began to be reduced be¬ 
fore consonants to 0, which from its tonelessness 
soon sank to a (a). Before a vowel an was occa¬ 
sionally used; when emphatic on remained. The 
separate a is now rarely used, being replaced by 
the full on, in, or the various prepositions which 
represent them in modern idiom ; except in a few 
verbal constructions, as to go a begging, to set a go - 
ing\ and in temporal distributive phrases, as twice 
a day, once a year, where it has been confused with 
the * indefinite article.’ .See A adj .2 4. But the 
preposition a really remains in a large number of 
combinations, where present spelling treats it as a 
prefix to the governed word, and the whole as a 
compound adverb, as abed, afoot , aback, around, 
atop, afloat, asleep, alive. As these combinations 
are now viewed as individual words, they will be 
found in their alphabetical places. The separate 
uses of a, treated here, are very numerous, but all 
included in those of OE. on.] 

1 . Superposition: on; as a the ground, a voater 
and a land, a the book, a the rood, a bed, a bench, a 
shipboard, a wheels, a foot , a horseback. Obs. ex¬ 
cept in a few combinations, abed, aboard, ashore, 
afield, afoot, etc. 

a 1200 Moral Ode in Lamb. Horn. 173 Wise men .. a boken 
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hit writen, J>cr [me] mei hit reden. 1205 Layamon III. 7 {>a 
foie .. j?at per coden a uotcn [1250 afotc], 1*30 Ancrcn 
Riwle 430 Ase oftc ase }e rcadcft out [ = aught] o |>isse boc. 
c 1420 Lydgatk S/or . Thebes 1561 (Skeat) But he, alias ! was 
mad light a foole. 1523 Li>. Berners Froissart I. xvii. 18 
They are all a horsbacke. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V , tv. iit. 42 He 
.. will stand a tip-toe. 1611 Chapman May-Day {Plays 1873) 
II. 328 Let her meditate a my late motion. 1616 Purchas 
Pitg., Desc. Ind. (1864) 157 He almost first startled a ship- 
boord. 1645 Howell Engl. Tears 173/1 All my neighbour 
Countreys were a fire. 1861 All Y. Round V. 13 And made 
him trot, barefooted, on before Himself, who rode a horse, 
back. 

2 . Motion: on, npon, on to; as a the ground , a 
the folk, a the steady a field, a bed. Obs. cxc. as in 
prec. as go ashore. 

1205 Layamon 1 . 97 Moni eotend ic Ieide dead 'a |>ene 
grund. c 130$ E. E. Poems, St. Katherine 02 |Thou] [jus 
foie maistres of clergie : bringest and settest a oenche. 15*3 
Ld. Berners Froissart I.cxlvii. 176 The quene was brought 
a bedde of a fa>Te lady named Margarete. 

3 . Juxtaposition: on, at; chiefly in the phrases 
a right (or left) half a this (or that) side , a Gods 
half— on God's side or behalf; and a-to-side- a t’ o 
side, on (the) one side, aside. Obs. exc. in comb. 

<rii75 Lamb. Horn. 141 And J>er stod a richt halue and 
a leeft i alse an castel wal. c 1380 Sir Ferumbras 1680 
A bes half Mantrible grete Citce i ys be brigge y-set. 
1449 Pecock Repressor 336 In the daies of Princis A this 
side the Emnerour Constanlyn. 1477 Earl Rivers Dictes 
(Caxlon) 1 To sette a parte alle ingratitude. 1483CAXTON 
Geoffrot de la Tour E.v, And bothe . . wente and leyd them 
self abothe his sydes. 1600 Holland Livy xxxvit. xi. 950 
Those vessels which lay atone side upon the land. 1684 
Bunyan Pile. if. 67 I thought he gave you something, be. 
cause he called you a to-side. 

+ 4 . Position or situation: in ; as a thy hand, a 
the world\ a lhe folk, a the shroud, a water, a blood, 
a Rome. Obs. 

c 1000 Stickl. Horn. 89 On bendum & o wope. c 1066 O.F.. 
Citron.(Col\. MS.) an. 1011 Man noldc him iitiman gafol beo- 
don. X205 Layamon I. 40 A bon heftene la wen [1250 In b a, i 
hebcnelawe]. a 1300 Judas, in Relit/. Ant. 1 .144 A 1 it lavede 
a blode. 1401 Pol. Poems II. 43 Li^tly a lewid man maye 
leyen hem a water. 1525 Lo. Bekneks Froissart 11 . ccxxxii. 
721 So the bysshoppe returned and came into Almaygnc, and 
founde the kyng a Conualence. 1608 Toe anf.ur Reveng. 
Tragacdie v. 1. 129 That’s enow a’ conscience I 1660 Hah- 
Kington Prerog. 0/ Pop. Sov, (1700) it. v. 362 Which is 
enough, a conscience! 

5 . General direction or position: in the direction 
of, towards; as, a back, a fore, a far, a head, a side. 
Still used in comb, aback, etc. 

e 1420 Lydgate Stor. Thebes 1170 (Skeat Spec. Eng. Lit.) 
And the remnaunt ainased drogh a bak. 

6. Partition: in, into; as a two, a three, a twelve, 
a pieces. Obs. except in comb, asunder, apart. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 141 And b a fouwer weren idejed a 
twclue. c 1280 E. E. Poems , Fall <$■ Passion 14 Hir ^031 hir 
hert wol a two. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De Pr. R. nt. xii. 
The veriu sensible bat meueh is departid a thre [ed. 1535 on 
thre, 1582 in three]. 1509 Fisher Whs. (1876) 55 An other 
sawed a two. 1535 Coverdalk Acts i. 18, & brast a sunder 
in the myddes. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII , v. iv. 80 Being tome 
a pieces, 1623 Bingham Hist. Xenophon 75 Their legs and 
sides crushed, and broken a pecces. 

+ 7 . Position in a series: at, in; as a first, a last, a 
thc(n) end. Obs. 

1205 Layamon III. 106 he com a h an ende. 1230 Ancr. 
R. 46 A last schal siggen, hwo sc con : Oremits. 

8. Time: in, on, by; as a day , a night, an eve, 
a morrow, a Monday f a doom's day. Oec. prefixed 
to OE. adverbial genitives dveys and nihtes, giving 
a nights, utno-a-days. Obs. exc. in a few archaic 
phrases. 

c 1000 Ags. Gospels Mark iv. 2 j, & sawe & arise daejes & 
nihtes \Lindisf. & slept ft & arisaft on na:ht and on dac^. 
Hatton, & sawe & arise daises & nihtes]. Ibid. Luke xxi. 47 
He was on da:^ on bam temple Iserende . & on niht he eoue 
& wunode on bam munte. 1205 Layamon I I. 401 3»f mon 
mihte mid craftc * a dad ofter a nihte [1250 Bi dai^e ober hi 
nihte], a 1200 Cotton Horn. 239 A domes deic. 1362 Lang, 
land P. PI. A i. 99 And not to faste a Friday, c 1430 Syr 
Generides 1797 Sith yesterday a eve, This sekenes first did 
him greve. 1525 Ld. Berners Froissart II. xxvii. 77 lie 
had not thanne this vsage to ryn a nyghtes, as he docth nowe. 
157S Laneham Letter * 20 (1871) A Sunday, opportunely, the 
weather brake vp again. 1601 Shaks. JuL Cars. 1. ii. 193 Let 
me haue men about me, that are fat, Sleekeheaded men, and 
such as sleepe a-nights. 1669 Pigby Closet Opened (1677) 134 
Monsieur de Bourdenux used to take a mornings a broth 
thus made. 1688 Bunyan Holy War 336 The bold villain 
... lurks in the Diabolonian dens a days and haunts like a 

f host honest men’s houses a nights. 1721 Swift Epist. Corr. 

I. 557 Why did you not set out a Monday, like a true 
Country parson? 

b. Especially, with adverbs of repetition: once , 
twice , many times, oft a day (OE. on d;vy), twice a 
week, thrice a year. 

c 1000 Ags. Gospels Luke xx. 4 Seofan sijmn on drr^ 
\Lindisf. Scofa sifte on daejeJ. r 1150 Hatton Cos/., ibid. 
Seofen syftan on daij. a 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 67 Etc nu 
leintemete, and enesoday. Ibid. 109 Hie arist anes d dii. 
c 1305 St. Edmund 72 And werede here brie a wyke, ober 
tueye Rtte leste. 1382 Wyclif Exod. xxiii. 17 Thries a 3eer 
I1388 in the 3eer] shal apere at thi maal child before the 
Lord thi God. r 1386 Chaucer Knight's T. 498 Ful oftc 
a day he swelte ana seyde alas! 1611 Birle Ps. cxix. 164 
Seuen times a day doe I praise thee. 1878 Huxley Pity > 
siogr. 174 It moves at the rate of between four and five miles 
an hour. 

In this construction a is now generally explained as the 


'indefinite article’; and it has, through such phrases as a 
penny a day, fourteen shillings week, led to the use of a 
to express rate, or proportion, as in a penny a mile , tenpence 
a pound. Comp. French deux francs par jour, and deux 
francs la livre. See A adj* 4. 
t 9 - Manner: in, with, etc.; as a this wise, a some 
wise, a gram = in wrath, a scorn, a blissc; a French, 
a Latin ; a great speed, a purpose = on purpose, a 
colour =* under colour, in the pretence, a that'n — in 
that way. Cf. OE. on pissre whan, on Englisc, 
mod. on this wise, in English. Obs. 

1*30 Ancren Riwle 100 |>is is a cruel word, & a grim word 
mid alle, |> vre Louerd scift ase a grome & a scorn, c 1305 
E.E. Poems , St. Katfu 92 For ich wole bet bat 3e hire oucr- 
come: mid resouns a somme wise. 1387 Trevisa Higdon 
Polyckr. (in Morris Specim. 338) To construe here lessons & 
here J>ingis a Kreynsch. c 1400 Apol. for Lollards 49 A color 
of takyng of almis. 1533 Moke Anstv. to Poysoned Poke 
(Wks. 15^7) 1117'2 Els may he ncuer make himself so sure, 
and face it out a this fashion. 1590 Marlowe Jeto of Malta 
iv. iii. 312 Stands here a purpose. 1601 Shaks. Alls Weil 
it. iii. 265 Why dooest thou garter vp thy armesa this fashion? 
1695 Congreve Loz'e for L<rve 111. vii. 218 (1866) [A sailor 
says] An’ you stand astern a that’n we two will never grapple 
together. 

+ 10 . Capacity: in any one’s name ; esp. a God's 
name. Obs. 

<ri300 Life of Beket 146 And wende forth a Codes name: 
to the holi londe. e 1386 Chaucek Doctors T. 250 Po with 
your child your willc, a goddes name! 1523 Ln. Berners 
Froissart I. cxix. 142 Let them depart whyder they woll a 
goddes name, a 1577 Northrrookk Against Dicing (1847) 
152 Daunce a God's name. 1577 Vautrouli.ier Luthers 
Ep. to Galathians 129 Workc on a Gods blessing. 1600 I Iol* 
land Livy ix. iv. 315/2 Go then, Consuls, a gods name, 
redeem the cittie. 1702 Pore: Chancers Wife of Bath 48 
Let such (a God's name) with fine wheat be fed. 

11 . Slate: in ; as a live, a sleep, a work , a jar, 
a thirst, a blaze , a fright , afloat , a stare. In these 
the word governed by a was originally a noun, c.g. 
life, sleep, work, float ('on the Mediterranean flotc,' 
Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 234), but being often the verbal 
sb. of state or act, it has licen in modern limes 
erroneously taken as a verb, and used as a model 
for forming such adverbial phrases from any verb, 
as a-wash , a-blazc , a-bask, a-switn, a flaunt, a-blow, 
a-dance, a-run, a-stare, a-gaze, a-howl, a-tremble, 
a-shake, a-jump. These are purely modern and 
analogical. 

1205 Layamon I. 59 Wcl wes him on line. (1250 Wei was 
him aliue.l c 1225 Savies Warde 249 Lest stun for-truste 
him, ant feole 0 slepe. 1533 More An$?o. to Poysoned Bake 
Wks. (1557) 1119/1 A 1 the while that al those holy folke 
were a worke therwith. 1556 Citron. Grey Friars 47 And 
[they] sette it alleafyer, and went their wayesagayne. 1611 
Cotcr. Estre att dessus dn vent , To flout ish, live in pros- 
peritie, be al a flaunt, or a hoight. 1611 Bible 2 Citron, ii. 
18 Three thousand and sixe hundred ouerseers to set the 
people a worke. 1616 R. C. Times' Whistle v. 1843 One 
straight falles a sleep. 1663 Spalding Troubles in reign of 
C/tas. 7(1829)44 The soldiers sleeping carelessly in the hot tom 
of the ship upon heather, were all a-swim, through the water 
that came in at the holes and leaks of the shin. 1868 Mom • 
ingStar 18 June, Rockswhich are a-wash at low tide. 

12. Trocess; with a verbal sb. taken passively: 
in process of, in course of, undergoing. Varying 
with ///: 'forty and six years was this temple in 
building.' arch, or dial. 

(In modern language the a is omitted and the 
verbal sb. treated as a participle, passive in sense ; 
as the house was a building, the house was building. 
In still more modern speech h formal parliciplc 
passive appears: the house was being built.) 

1392 Langland P. PI. C iv. 51 Wc haue a wyndow a 
worchyng. 1489 Caxton Faytcs of A r/nes t. xiv. 37 S«chc 
fortyfycacyons are in dooyng. 1523 Ld. Burners Froissart 
I. cxx. 143 Ther they brake all Ithe bridgel to peaces that 
had been longe a tnakynge. 1598 Stow Survuy of London 
i. 3 (1603) Whilst these things were a doing. 1611 Bible 
1 Peter iii. 20 In the dayes of Noah while tne Arke was a 
preparing. 1662II. More Ant.ag.A theism (1712) in. xiii. 130 
The shrieks of men while they are a murthering. 1692 
Bentley B.L. 211 The state or condition of matter before 
the world wasa-making, which is compendiously ex pres t by 
the word chaos. 1727 Woorow Corresf. (1843) 11 L 296 To¬ 
morrow, all day, papers will be a-reading. 

13 . Action ; with a verbal sb. taken actively, 
a. with be: engaged in. arch, or dial. 

(In literary Eng. the a is omitted, and the verbal 
sb. treated as a participle agreeing with the sub¬ 
ject, and governing its case, to be fishing, fighting, 
making anything. But most of the southern dia¬ 
lects, and the vulgar speech both in England and 
America, retain the earlier usage.) 

1523 Ln. Berners Froissart 1 . xviii. 20 They had ben 
a fyghtyng with theyr ennemies. <"1590 Horsey Travels 
(Hakl. Soc.) 163 His enyme . . that was a preparinge to 
invade his country*. 1683 tr. Erasmus Moriae Encomium 
18 She imitates me in being always a laughing. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilg. 11. (1862) 209 She is a taking of her last farewell of 
her Country. 1716 18 Lady M. W. Montagu Letters I. 
xxvii. 88 Orders... which may possibly he a month a-coming. 
1760 Robertson Charles V, III. vm. 65 The tempest which 
had been so long a gathering was ready to break forth. 1815 
Leigh Hunt Feast of the Poets 11 You’d have thought 
’twas the Bishops or Judges a coining. 1845 Disraf.i.i 
Sybil 296 (Routl.) 'A-dropping wages, and a-raising tommy 
like fun,’ said Master Waghorn. 


b. with verb of motion : to, into; to go a fish¬ 
ing, come a wooing, fall a laughing, crying, fight¬ 
ing, to set the bells a ringing, to send children a 
Egging. Arch, or dial, save in a few phrases, as 
to go a begging (mostly of offices); and with set, as 
to set the clock a going, the bells a ringing, folk a 
thinking, where also a is often omitted. 

1^82 Wyclif John xxi. 3 l go to fische. 1523 Tin dale 
lhd. 1 goo a fysshynge. 1551 Robinson Mores Utopia 43 
Whither, I pray you, but a beggynge or elles a stealing. 
1621 Burton Auat. Met. (1651) tit. 4. i. 3. 667 .. he would 
burst out a laughing. 1692 Bentley B.L. 61 Watches 
must be wound up to set them a going. 1715 Burnet Hist, 
(non Time II. 207 (1766) As soon as he was taken he fell a 
crying. 1788 Th. Jeeelrson Writings II. 373 (1859) We 
were able to set the loan a going again. Mod. Such positions 
rarely go a begging. 

t A a, 0 \frep 2 Ohs. [worn down from off being 
dropped bcf. a cons., and the toneless o sunk into 
the neutral 0 , which being the ordinary sound of 
toneless a , as in a man, amain, America, was here 
also written a. It was once the ordinary repre¬ 
sentative of of in certain phrases, as men a war, 
cloth a gold, inns a court, time a day, fustian a 
Napes, out a doors (where apparently confused 
with at, cf. in a doorcs) and lamiliarly in many 
others. In mod. spelling, of when contracted is 
written o\ but the familiar pronunciation is still 0 
as in man o' (a) i*w.] 

1. Of. 

? 1500 Chevy Chase (MS. Ashmole 48) 84 lie spend yd A 
spore a trusti tre. 1523 Ln. Bekneks Froissart I. xx.wiii. 

52 The cyty was strong, and well furnysshexl of men a warr. 
1532 More Conf. Dr. Barnes mu. (Wks. 1557) 804 2, Ye 
shall beare no part of that flesh foorth a (lores. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. //, i. iii. 76 The name of John a Gaunt. 1599 Much. 
Ado in. iv. 19 Cloth a gold and cut, and lac’d with siluer. 
1599 Chatman . In humorous dayes myrih (Plays, 1873) i.63 
Theeues, l’uritanes, murderers, in adoores, I say. 1631 
Lenton Leas tires char. 29 A young i lines a court gentleman. 
tC73 J. Janiavay Heaven upon Earth (1847) 286 ’Tis not 
time-a-day for you to be sleeping or playing. 

2. Especially common in the phrase a clock of 
Ihe clock, o’clock. 

c 1450 Wills and tnv. Bury St. Edm, 17 At vii of the 
clokke. 1480 Ptuwpton Corr. 40 I'ppon Mtimlayby viii a 
clocke. 1593 T. Falk Art of Dialling A. 3. The Meridian 
and twelve a clock line are all one. 1598 B. Tonson Ev. 
Man in Hum. (1616) 1. iv. 14 It’s sixe a clocke : 1 should ha’ 
carried two tlimes, by this. 1665 Boyle Occ. Reft. vi. xv. 254 
(1675) To know what a Clock it was. 1713 Di rimm Phy- 
sico- Theol. i 3 note , Sea-Breezes commonly rise in the Morn, 
ing about Nine a Clock. 1741 Amheksi Terra' Filins 1 . j 
Coming into college at ten or eleven a clock at night. 

3. After manner, hind, sort, etc. a, orig. the 
' indef. article,’ was taken as - of. Orig. what man¬ 
ner was in the genitive relation, thus: what manner 
a man ? cujusmodi homo f what manner men ? eujits- 
modi homines? JJv being taken as —of, a was first 
extended lo the plural,as ‘what manner a men?’ and 
then changed to of, as in the mod. 'what manner 
of men?’ which no longer answers to cujusmodi 
homines ? blit lo i/ni modus horn in um? The dialects 
retain the original 'kind a* as kinda, kinder. 

1388 Wyclif Judg. vhi..18 What maner men weren the! 
[1382 What weren the men] that 30 killiden in Thabor. 
i6ii What maner of men were they whom yc slew at 
Tabor?] 1523 Lt>. Burners Froissart I. lxxv. 96 Ther 
abode alyue no maner a person. 1583 Golding Calvin on 
Dent. vi. 33. 17 a, We know what maner a one that is. 1592 
Rn. Hyrde tr. Fives' Inst r. Christ. Woman G iij. What 
maner a ones they shoulde be, S. Peter, & S. Panic,.. teach. 

+ A, prepP Obs. In phr. ape, a later form of OE- 
eftfe ^ (*ytintil + pc that, whereby a came to represent 
OE. 06 till. 

cir/s Lamb. Hour. 5 |>us ha hine hereden a |ie he rad in 
ct h an est jete. Ibid. 45 lc ham ^eue restc ... from non on 
saterdci a pa cume monedeis lihting. 

‘FA, coBj. Obs. A form apparently occurring oc- 
casionaiTjrbefore a consonant for att - and, if. In 
some cases, if not all, the correct MS. reading may 
be a, compendium for an. 

1. *= And. 

c 1280 Fall <5* Passion in E. E. Poems (1862) 13 Seue dales 
a seue ni3t. vte of heuen hi alr,t.. an in to belle wer tyrow. 
c 1400 Afot. for Lollards 56 He bat letti)> not silk jelling, 
wen he is holden a may*, is strenid by same gilt. < 1450 
Marie Arth. (Roxb. Cl.) 91 Wendyth home a leue youre 
werryeng. 

2 . ^Atid, an if. 

c 1450 Morte Arth. (Roxb. Cl.) 91 And yit a thnw woldyst 
nyghr me nye, Thow shalt wele 1 am not slayn. 

+ A, inter. Obs. or dial. form, of o 1 and AH! _ 

1. (liVnorthem and early southern Eng.) 0! (for 
which a! eh! (e, c) is still the ordinary northern 
form) of invocation, surprise, admiration. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 45 A ! hwi wepest bon, Paul? r 1340 
Ham pole Pr. Tr. 1 A, a! that wondyrfu) name! A! that 
dclittable name 1 — Pr. Consc. 481 For when it e* born it 

cryes swa: If it be man it says ‘a.a.* And if )** child a 
woman be, When it es bom it says ‘e. e.’ c 1460 Townlkv 
Myst. 109 A, Gylle ! what chere? 

2. (In later southern Eng.) Ahl of pain, grief, 
aversion. 
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t C 130S E. E. Points 58 A beau frere qua}> |>is o^cr: strong 
is \>\ misdede. 1340 Ayenb. 92 A God nou hi byeS foies ana 
more J>anne a best. <*1386 Chaucer Knight's T. 220 He 
bleynte and cryed, a ! As that he stongen were vnto the herte. 
£-1400 Apot. for Lollards 30 A jc vmust prestis, borow tour 
bidding be prest of God stintih office of blessing. 1485 
Caxton Paris <$■ Vienne (1868) 28 A Vcray God ! I am wcl 
dyscomforted. 

3 . Prefixed to proper names as a war-cry, as A 
Warwick! Modem writers treat it as the ‘inde¬ 
finite article.’ 

c 1450 Merlin (1866) n. 287 Than thei cried a Clarance with 
a lowde voyse. 1808 Scott Marmion vi. xxvii. The Border 
slogan rent the sky : A Home 1 a Gordon 1 was the cry. 

4 . Appended to lines ‘in burlesque poetry, to 
lengthen out a syllable, without adding to the 
sense/ J. Not originally burlesque, but probably 
originating in the necessary retention of the ME. 
final -c where wanted for measure, the origin of 
which being forgotten, it was treated as an ad¬ 
dition of d. Thus ME. sonne—yronne, would be 
treated as sun a!—run a! 

1567 Triallof Treasure (1850) 33 Wherein I doe delight, 
a ;... To liue still in such plighle, a. 1611 Shaks. I Vint. T. 
iv. iit. 133 And merrily henl the Stile-a .. Your sad lyres in 
a Mile-a. 

Hence prob. the modern ballad and lyrical 01 (which is not 
burlesque) as in * My Nannie, O.’ 

+ A, a- (a, a) particle , prefixed to the pa. pple. and 
occasionally to other parts of the verh, ^earlier ^e- 
[Gcr. ge-, Goth. ga- t together, altogether, com¬ 
pletely], which in OE. was sparingly used as a pre¬ 
fix to the pple. (more commonly making a compound 
verb), but in 2-4 became, as 5 c- t y- t 1-, the regular 
sign of the pa. pple. in the south, as y-come, i-don, 
i-sen, y-ben, i-ben, i-be, etc. The toneless /- after¬ 
wards sank intod- (0), as it is still pronounced in the 
south-western dialects, and was frequently written 
a distinct, or a- joined, in 14-16th c. As many verbs 
had also a derivative form in a- in OE. (as wake 
awake, rise arise), and many others were formed 
after them in ME., it is not always easy to say 
whether a pa. pple. in a- is to be referred to the 
simple verb, or to a derivative verb in a-, of which 
no other part is known. So in mod. G. ge-standen 
may be pa. pple. o istehen, cr oi gc-stchcn. Sec I-,Y-. 

e 1270 Owl <y Plight. 1602, Ah thu me havest sore i-gramed 
That min heorte is wel neh a-lamed. c 1400 Tundaies Vis. 
700 Then scyd Tundalc ablissyd be thou. 1458 Dottiest. 
Arch. (Abingdon MS.) ill. 42 Chees & chekenes clerelych a 
dyght. 1684 Bun van Pilg. 11. 70 The Highways have a been 
tin-occupied heretofore. 1859 W. Barnes Ilzvornely Rhymes 
(Dorset dial.) 61 An’ we have all a-left the spot, To teake, 
a-sealter’d, each his lot. 

A-, prefix, from various sources. 

1 . OE. a-, originally ar- (rarely preserved, as in 
ar-xfnait), OllG. ar-, ir- ur- (mod. G. cr-), Goth. 
ns- ur-, implying motion onward or away from a 
position, hence away, on, up, out, and thus with 
verbs of motion adding intensity', as in a-bidc , 
a-go, a rise, a wake, and many obs. verbs; after 
the analogy of which it was subsequently pre¬ 
fixed to other vbs., not found with it in OE., as 
a-curse. I11 some words this a- has been formally 
confused with OFr. g-:—L. ad-, ac-, af-, etc. (No. 7), 
and, like this, refashioned after assumed L % ana¬ 
logies, as in a(i)-ctirse, for a-curse, a(I)-lay for a-lay, 
a(f)- fright for a -fright, etc. 

2 . ME. a-:—OE. an, on, prep. Sec A prep above. 
With nouns, in, on, engaged in, at, in loose combina¬ 
tions, which arc really two words ; as abed, ashore , 
aficlil, asleep, alive. With verbs, adverbs, and prepo¬ 
sitions, more closely combined both in form and 
sense, as a know, ashamc, afore, among, across . 

3 . ME. a-:—OE. of prep, (see A prep. 2 ) mean- 
ing off, from, in a-doivn, a-thirst; of, in akin, anew, 
afresh, a-dock. 

~ 4 . MIC. a-OE. and- against, opposite, as in 
a-long. 

5 . ME. a- for At, Norse at prep. 1 to, 1 used in the 
north as sign of the infinitive = /<?. In ado, early 
northern Eng. at do. See also A-dooks. 

6. ME. a- for 2-, y- as in a(f)-ford, along * 
owing to, and in southern pa. pples. as a-done , etc. 
See A particle above. 

7 . ME, a- = Fr. pref. a- L. ad-, to, at, hence 
sometimes expressing addition or increase, some¬ 
times bringing into a state ; as in abandon , abase, 
abate, abut, achieve, adroit, agree, alarm , amass, 
amaze, ameliorate, amerce, amount, amuse, apropos , 
avail, avenge, aventte , aver, avouch, avoxv. In 14th 
cent, a practice arose among French scribes of re¬ 
fashioning words originally having this prefix, after 
L. ad- and its phonetic variants ac-, af-, ag-, al -, an-, 
ap-, ar-, as-, at-; this extended in 15th c. to Eng., 
where the great majority of words from OFr. were 
so treated, so as to simulate a direct formation from 
E, Cf. a(d)dress, a[c)connt, a(f)fect, a(g)grieve, 


a(l)lege, a{n)ttoy, a(p)pcar, a(c)quit, a(r)rivc, 
a(s)sent , a(t)tain, a(d)vcnttirc, a(d)vertisc, a(d)- 
vise, a{d)vocate , a{d)vowson, where etymological 
spelling would have simple a-. It was even ex¬ 
tended to words not derived from L. ad-, as 
a(d)va/tce, Fr. avancer, L. ab-antedre; acknow¬ 
ledge, OE.cn- + kncnvledge ; a(c)curse, OE .a- + curse. 

8. ME. a- = Fr. a- L. ab off, away, from ; as in 
a-bridge (ab-breviarc), a-stcyne, a-soil. -Sometimes 
afterwards refashioned, as ab-stain, or confused with 
tbe prec. and erroneously respelt, as as-soil. 

9 . ME. a- = Anglo-Fr. a- for OFr. e -, es-:— L. 
ex- out, utterly; as in a-mend (L. emendare) abash 
(OFr. esbahiss-), apforce (esforcer), affray (esfrei), 
and many forms, now obs. or refashioned, as a-may , 
as-aumple, as-eafe, a-rnovc; or where the a- has 
been lost by aphesis, as seapement, sample, spenser ; 
or has been confused with No. 10 and refashioned 
with en-, as cx-emplum, es-emple, a-saumple, an- 
sample, cn-samplc ; or with ad- as admervcille. 

10 . ME. a-earlier Eng. and Angto-Fr. an-, 
OFr. en-. This Anglo-Fr. an- was formally con¬ 
fused with OE. an- (see No. 2), and like it reduced 
bcf. a cons, to a-, as in abushment, acloy, aenmber, 
al it mine, apcach, apair, apoison. In most cases 
these words are now obs. or refashioned, as am- 
bushment, encumber, cnlumine, impeach; or have 
been aphetized, as peach, cloy, limn ; or have been 
further confused with words in a- L. ad- (No. 7), 
and erroneously respelt accordingly, as accloy, ac - 
cumber, allumine, appair , appeacli. 

11 . Many words with a- in one or other of the 
preceding senses have aphctic forms with the a- 
lost, as adown down, amid mid, alive live, amend 
mend, abate bate. In others the force of the prefix 
is so little apparent, that the derivatives in a- 
hardly differ in sense from their primitives, as in 
rise arise, wake awake , grieve a{g)grieve, cumber 
aenmber, done adone. Hence, it naturally happened 
that all these a - prefixes were at length confusedly 
lumped together in idea, and the resultant a- looked 
upon as vaguely intensive, rhetorical, euphonic, or 
even archaic, and wholly otiose. With this vague 
feeling, a- was often prefixed by Spenser and other 
artificial archaists of the iCth cent, to words both 
of OE. and Romance origin, where it had no his¬ 
torical or etymological basis and can only be ex¬ 
plained as due to vague form-association. This 
also was often treated like a L. ad (No. 7), and" 
spelt ad-, ac-, af, ag-, etc. accordingly. 

12. a-, from L. a = ad prefix and preposition, to; 
reduced in late Latin to a- before sc-, sp-, st -; as 
in a-scend, aspirate, ascribe , aspect, aspersion, 
a-spire, aspirate, a-strict, a-stringcut. See An-. 

13 . a-, from L. a — ab, prefix and preposition 
from, off, away; only before v, as in avert. See Ab-. 

14 . a-, from Gr. d-, used bef. a cons, for dv-, pref. of 
privation or negation = without, not, -less, in words 
introd. into Eng. through L. and Fr. as abysm, ada¬ 
mant, amethyst \ or through L. as acatalcctic, adia¬ 
phorous, apetalous ; or from Gr. direct (or through 
a mod. long.) as amorphous, adipsy ; or formed on 
Gr. elements, as abiogcnetic, agnostic. In the latter 
case, a- has become a living prefix of negation = 
un-, non-, applied not only to words from Gr., as 
a-cotylcdonous, a-chromatic, a-philanthropy, but 
also to technical words from L., as a-caulous, a - 
sexual. 

15 . a-, from Gr. d- intensive, as in a-bolla, a- 
maurosis, a-tlas. 

-A, suffix, from various sources. 

1 . OE. -a (:—early Teut. -0) nom. ending of 
masc. -n stem nouns, and foreign words associated 
with them, as ox-a, ass-a (L. asind-), drae-a (L. 
dr aeon-). This -a became in ME. - e, as ox-e, ass-e, 
drak-e ; in mod. E. dropped, or preserved only as a 
spelling expedient, ox, ass, drake («= dreik). Hence 
a com. ending of OE. names and titles of men, as 
in Ida, Ella, Offa, Ceadda (Chad), Bxda (Rede) 
B re Dual da. 

2 . Gr. and L. -a, nom. ending of fern, nouns of 
first decl., some of which have been adopted un¬ 
changed, as idea, chimxra, basilica, area, arena, 
camera, corolla, formula, lamina, peninsula; and 
esp. Nat. Hist, terms (often med. or mod. L.) as 
alumina, ammonia, soda; alga, asafcctida, calceo¬ 
laria, campanula, dahlia, fuchsia, lobelia ; hytena, 
boa, cicada , salpa, ama'ba; and gcog. as Africa, 
Asia, Corsica, Malta. Also propernames of women, 
as Diana, Lydia , Julia, Maria, Aurora, Anna, 
Ada, Sophia, Victoria; latinized forms of OE. 
names, as Hilda (Hild), Godiva (Godjifu), Elfrida 
(/ElfyryiS), Ethelburga (/Effelburs) ; med. or mod. 


female names formed on male names, as Louis-a, 
Joann-a,Albcrt-a,Alexandr-a, Bob in-a, Carol -in-a, 
Gcorg-in-a, Henri-ett-a. (L. names of women and 
places remain-unchanged, except when the Fr. form 
has been adopted, as Maria, Marie, Mary; Italia, 
Italie, Italy ; Diana, Diane, Diait (arch.); Europa, 
Europe ; Africa, Afrique, Afric (arch.); Gnecia, 
Grece, Greece; India, Inde, Ind (arch.); Ilispania, 
Espayne, Spain.) 

3 . Mod. Rom. (It., Sp., Pg.) -a, ending of fem. 
nouns, as lava, opera, piazza, regatta,sonata, stanza, 
tufa, umbrella ; armada , flotilla, mantilla , peseta , 
vanilla ; hence in proper names of women, as Isa¬ 
bella, Bercngaria, Eva ; and occasionally a sex- 
suffix, as don, donn-a, duenn-a ; signor, -a ; amoros-o, 

• a ; infant-e, -a ; sultan, -a; czar, czar-in-a. 

4 . Gr. and L. -a, plural ending of neuter nouns, 
some of which have been adopted unchanged, as 
phenomen-on, -a; st rat-tint, -a ; dat-um, -a ; miasma, 

* ta ; genus, gcncr-a ; hence frequent in (mod.) L. 
plural names of classes of animals, as Mammali-a, 
Amphibi-a,Crustace-a,Molluse-a, Protozo-a, Quad- 
ruman-a, Cctace-a , Macrur-a, of which the sing, is 
variously supplied by Mammal, Mollusc , Quadru- 
rnatt, Crustacean, Amphibian, etc. 

Aa, an occasional mode of spelling long a, now 
obs. or dial., as in aage, aal, aale, aand^e, aare. 
See Age, All, Ale, And(e, Are. 

t Aa. Obs. [prob. a. ON. d, cogn. w. OE. ea, 
Goth, ahwa, L. aqua ; see also IE, and Ea.] A 
stream, a water-course. 

1430 Munim. Magd. Colt. Oxf. No. 7 A. (Saltflectby, Line) 
Communis sc we re vocal’ U Sevattcnvnc A a. 

Aa, variant of A, adv. Obs., ever. 

Aac, aak, aakin ; obs. forms of Oak, Oakejt. 

|| Aal (al) [the Bengali and IIind. name.] A plant, 
a species of Morinda allied to the madder, the 
roots of which yield a red dye ; also the dye itself, 
used in India to colour cotton fabrics. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1 .1 Has obtained from the aal root 
a pale yellow substance which he calls morindin. 

Aald, obs. form of Old. 

II Aam (am, 9m). Forms: g-7alm(e; 7 awrao, 
aume ; 7-8 ame, awm, aum. [Du. aam (pi. 
amen) ; cogn. w. mod. G. ahm, ohm ; MHG. dme, 
6 me; OHO. &ma, 6 ma a cask; ON. dma a tub; 
a. L. & ma, hama ; ad. Gr. g/zt; a water-bucket. 
Aam is the mod. Du. spelling, the Eng. forms being 
only historical.] A Dutch and German liquid 
measure, formerly used in England for Rhenish 
wine; a cask. It varied in different continental 
cities from 37 to 41 gallons. 

1526 Ord. for Royal/Iouseh. Itettry VIII , 195 Renish wine 
4 fatts, every fat containing 3 Almez, at 307. the Alme. 1604 
Act I fames /, c. xxxii (granting Tonnage and foundage) 
Of euery Awme of Rhenish Wine, that is, or shall so come 
in, twelue pence. 1696 PiULUrs, Attin or Aum of Renish 
Wine, a measure containing 40 Gallons, and as many pints 
over and above. 1717 Blount Law Diet. f \ find in a very 
nld printed Book thus :—The Rood of Rhenish-wine of Dor- 
dreight is ten Awames, and every Awame is fifty Gallons; 
item the Rood of Anlwarp is xliij Awames, and every Awame 
is xxxv Gallons. 1721 Bajcev, Aulne Of Rhenish Wine, a 
Vessel that contains 40 Gallons. 1731 Ibid. voL II Ame(of Ant¬ 
werp) a vessel containing 50 stoops, each stoop 7 pints Eng¬ 
lish measure. 

Aan, -e, obs. forms of On, and One. 

Aane, obs. form of Awn. 

Aar, obs. northern form of Ere. 

||Aard~vark (audvajk). [Adopted from the 
Dutch Colonists in South Africa, who have so 
named it from Du. aarde, in comp, aard- earth + 
vark = OE. fear It, OllG. farh, L. porc-us pig.] 
A South-African quadruped ( Oryctcrfipus capcnsis 
Cuv.), about the size of the badger, belonging to 
the insectivorous division of the Edentata, where 
it occupies an intermediate position between the 
Armadillos and Ant-eaters. 

1833 Penny Cyc. I. 3 The aard-vark is in all respects ad- 
mirably fitted for the station which Nature has assigned to 
it. 1834 Pringle African Sketches iv. 176 Such ant-hills 
as havebecn broken up and plundered by the aard-vark, or 
ant-eater. 1847 Carpenter Zoology 281 The Aard-vark .. 
forms very extensive burrows at a little distance beneath 
the surface of the ground, which are sometimes so numer- 
ous, as to become sources of danger to horses and waggons 
traversing the country. 

|| Aard-wolf (audwulf)- [a. Du. aard-wolf, ap¬ 
plied to this animal in S. Africa, f. aarde earth+ 
wolf.] A South-African carnivorous quadruped 
(Proteles Lalamlii St. Hil.), of the size of a fox, 
occupying an intermediate position between the 
dogs, hyenas, and civets. 

1833 Penny Cyc. I. 4 The genus Proteles contains but a 
single species, the Aard-wolf or earth-wolf, so called by the 
European colonists in the neighbourhood of Algoa Bay in 
South Africa. 1847 Carpenter Zoot. 198 The Aard-wolf 
(earth-wolf) is evidently the connecting link between the 
Hymn as and the Civets. 

Aare, variant of Aire, Obs. altar. 




AARON. 
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ABACUS. 


Aaron* (e*«ran). Fropcr name of the patriarch 
of the Jewish priesthood ; hence used of a leader of 
the church. {Rare, and perh. only ia loc. cit.) 

1607 Topsell Four-footed Beasts , Ep. Dedie. Aarons, and 
such as sit at the Helme of the Church, or are worthily ad- 
vanced for their knowledge in Learning and State, ] mean 
both Bishops and Doctors. 

Aaron 2 (e®n>n), Herb . [a. Gr. &pov, corruptly 
spelt like the prec. word.] The herb Arum, Wake 
Robin, or Cuckoo Pint. 

1611 Cotgr., Jarms', Wake-robin, Starch*wort, Rampe, 
Aaron, Calues.foot, Cuckoe-Pint. 1741 Compl. Family-Piece 
1. iv. 248 Take.. Aaron Root 2 Pounds,.. Nutmegs 1 Ounce. 

Aaronic (e>rpnik), a. [f. Aaron 1 + -ic.] Of 
or belonging to Aaron, Levilieal. 

1874 Reynolds John the Baptist ut. i. 142 John .. one of 
the last representatives of the Aaronic priesthood. 1879 C. G. 
Rossetti Seek and Find 307 Yet has the Aaronic priest, 
hood, no less recognisably than the other, both a real and a 
typical majesty of its own. 

Aaronical (e«rp-nikal), a. [f. prec. + -AL.] a. 
^Aaronic. b. High-priestly, pontifical. 

1618 Featly Clovis Myst. i». (1636) 14 S. Gregory by smoak- 
ing flaxe understandeth the Aaronical Priesthood. 1628 
Bp. Hall Rlaried Clergie 1. xviii. 759 Our archbishops and 
bishops have wanted some Aaronical! accoutrements,—gloues, 
rings, sandals, miters and pall, and such other trash. 

Aaron's-beard (e*ranzbr*id), Herb. [Ref. 
to Psalm cxxxiii. 2.] A name popularly applied to 
several plants; especially the Great Si. John’s wort 
{Hypericum calycinnm), from its prominent tufts 
of hair-like stamens ; a cultivated species of Saxi¬ 
frage {S.sarmettlosa) from S. Africa, and Ihe Ivy¬ 
leaved Toadflax {Littaria Cymbalaria ), from the 
long dependent runners which they throw over the 
edge of a flowerpot; also, a shrub {Spiraea saliei- 
folia ), from its dense racemes of hairy-looking 
flowers; and locally to other plants. Trior Diet. 
Eng. Plant Names , s.v. 

1549 Comptaynt 0/ Scott, vi. 67 (1872) 1 sail ane erb callit 
barba aaron, quhtlk vas gude remeid for emoroyades of the 
fundament. 1878 R. Thompson Gardeners Assist. 656/2 
Hfypericuml calycinum, rose of Sharon or Aaron’s beard, 

Aaron’s R»0d. [Ref. to Numbers xvii. 8.] 

1 . Herb. A name popularly applied to different 
plants with tall flowering stems; especially the 
Great Mullein or Hag-taper ( Vcrbaseum Thapstis ), 
and the Golden R6a {Sol id ago Virgaurca), or a 
cultivated Canadian species of the latter. 

1814 Marv Howitt The Garden (Sketches of Nat. Hist. 
1851) 108 I’d Jacob’s Ladder, Aaron’s Rod, And the Pea* 
cock Gentiancfia. 

2 . Arch. 'An ornamental figure representing a 
rod with a serpent entwined about it; improperly 
called the caduceus of Mercury.’ Wealc Diet, of 
Terms 1S49, and other mod. Diet.—Not in Gwilt 
or Parker. 

Aas, obs. form of Ace. 

Aat, obs. form of Oat. 

t Abb Obs. rarc~ x . [Etym, unknown ; only in 
loc. cit. Perhaps a misprinl.] Sap. 

1577 W. Harrison in Holinshed Desc. Engl. it. xxii. 213 
Yet diverse have assaied to dcale without [read with our] 
okes to that end, but not with so good successc as they have 
hoped, bicause the ab or juice will not so soone be removed 
and cl cane drawnc out. 

|| Ab- (seb). [cf. Chald. D2X to bring forth the 
first or early fruit; Ileb. 3 X cb verdure.] The fifth 
month of the Hebrew ancient sacred year, but the 
eleventh of the civil year. Also the twelfth monlh 
of the Syrian year, answering to August. 

1833 Penny Cyc . I. 5 On the ist day of Ab a fast is held 
in commemoration of the death of Aaron .. The month of Ab 
may begin in some years as early as the 10th July, in others 
as late as the 7th August. 

Ab-, pref. repr. L. ab, prep, 'off, away, from,’ 
cogn. w. Gr. awo, Skr. apa, OTeut. af OR. of 
mod. E. of off, mod. G. ab. In L. it was reduced 
to <7- before /-, ///*, and v-, became au - before 
and abs- before e- and The form ab- was in 
OFr. generally retained as in abttsum, alnts ; some¬ 
times changed to av - as in abortiottem, avortion ; 
sometimes reduced to a- as in abbreviare , abregier, 
abridge. Ab - appears in Eng. in words that have 
lived on through OFr. as abuse ; that have been 
adapted or formed in later Er. as absorb ; or have 
been adapted or formed in Eng. as ablaqucate, ab- 
hominal, abartieulation . Quite rccenl, and appar¬ 
ently suggested by ab-normal, are formations like 
ab-oral, ab-actinal, in which ab- is used for 'posi¬ 
tion away from.* 

Aba (ae-ba). A new altazimuth instrument, 
specially designed by M. Antoine d’Abbadie [from 
whom it is said to be named] for determining the 
latitude without the use of the artificial horizon re¬ 
quired by the sextant on land, and also for deter¬ 
mining small angular heights and true bearings of 
terrestrial objects, without the trouble occasioned 
by the sextant. 

1876 S. Kens. Loan Coll. Caial. (ed. 3) 747 A person fami¬ 
liar with the use of the sextant only, on observing circum- 


meridian altitudes for his first attempt with the aba, obtained 
his latitude to within 4". 1879 Daily Sews 23 Aug. 4/4 

The chief instrument he [an African explorer] used was the 
sextant, but he also used the aba. 

II Abaca (a? baka),also abaka. The native name 
of the palm {Musa /exitlis) which furnishes what is 
commonly known as Manilla Hemp; occasionally 
applied in commerce to the fibre, whence * the most 
exquisite textile fabrics, and the elegant Manilla 
hats are manufactured.’ Findley 8 c Moore Treas. 
Pot., and Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 

Abacinate (abarsinrit), v. rare -°. [f. med. I,. 
abacitidre, It. abbacin&rc; f. ab off + bacin-us a 
Basin or cup.] To blind by placing hot irons, or 
metal plates, in front of the eyes. 

Abacination (abicsinri’Jan). [n. of action f. 
prec.] i^See quotation.) 

1866 Chambers' Jour. 261 Rendered the delinquent liable 
to abacination—blinding by means of red-hot irons held be- 
fore the eyes. 

II Abaciscus (?cbasrskus).^/r<r//. [L.,a.Gr.d£a- 
*k'ujkos, dim. of a&a£ a slab.] 

1 , 'A square compartment enclosing a part or the 
entire pattern or design of a Mosaic pavement.’ 
Gwilt. 

t 2 . 'Sometimes used as synonymous with abacus.’ 
Gwilt. Obs. 

Abacist (arbasisl). [ad. late T,. ahacis/a, {.aba¬ 
cus : see -ist.] 'One who uses an abacus in casting 
accounts; a calculator.’ T. 

1387 Trkvisa Higdon's Polychr. (Rolls Scr.) VII. 69 He 
IGcrcbcrtus] was [>c firste !>at took abacus of Sarsyns, and 
3af rules ]>er ynne, hat mowe unnej>c be under?>ionde of be 
kunnyngestc men of pc craft, ]>e whiche craftcs men be]> 
cleped abaciste. [J Y.r ab aentis abaeistis jntelliguut nr.\ 
1872 Wharton Law Lex. Abacist or Abacista, a caster of 
accounts, an arithmetician. 

t Aback. Obs. rare - 1 . [ad.Fr. abaque, ad. 1 ..aba¬ 
cus.'] A square tablet or compartment. 

1603 Ben Jonson James Ps Enter. Wks. 1838 529'! In 
the centre, or midst of the pegne, there was an aback or 
square, wherein this elegy was written. 

Aback (abark), adv. Forms: 1 on bsec ; 2 a 
bee; 2-3 on bak, o bak ; 2-5 a bak, abak ; 4-8 
a-back'e, abacke ; 6- aback. [OE. on prep, bxc 
sh. s=tinto or in the rear, backward. The prep, 
and sb., long written separate, were at length 
treated as one word; already in 3 the prefix began 
to be dropped, leaving Back as the ordinary modem 
form of the word, aback being confined chiefly to 
nautical language. Cf. ado*on and down, around 
and round, etc.] 

1 . Motiou : in a direction backwards, to the rear, 
towards lhat which is behind; back. Pig. From 
the front, or scene of action, off, away, to a dis¬ 
tance. To draw, go, come a-back: to retreat; to 
drive a-back: to repulse; to put a-back: to repel, 
reject. 

c 1000 Ags. Gospels Matt. iv. to Gang J>u sccocca on bare! 
John vi. 66 Mancha his learning-cnihtas cyrdon on-ba-e, & nc 
codun mid him. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 239 Mid al han he her 
middenarde for his lute werpeS abec. 1297 R. Gt.ouc. 131 
So ha* b e white was abouc, as he folk y seye, And drof h« 
rede al abak out of he put ney. c 1400 Apol.for Lollards 
56 He [Christ] tumid & scid to Peter, Goo bak after Me, Sa- 
thanas. 1449 Pecock Repressor ut. iii. 290 Ceriis this sciyng 
may be at fulle Butt Abak and be rehukid. 1483 C/axton 
Gold. Leg. 117/2 O ye right noble knyghtes which l>en 
comen to the victorye & now goo abacke ! 1490 — Eneydos 

xxiii. 87 The sterres also and all the fyrniamente she maketh 
to rctornc abacke. 1500 Partenay 5080 Neucr put A-bake, 
manly was of myght. c 1505 Dunbar Goldin Terge xxi Sync 
went abak, rebutit of the prey. 155a Lyndesay Tragedy 1 34 
Than was I put abak frome my purpose, And suddanthe 
caste in captyuitie. 1554 Jnterl. of Youth (in Hazlitt’s 
Dodsley II. 6) Aback, fellows, and give me room. C1596 
King and Barkur 46 (in Hazlitt's E.P.P. I. 6) The tanner 
lokyd a bake tho, The heydes began to fall, a 1834 Cole¬ 
ridge The Two Founts (Poems 340) To shrink aback and 
cower upon his urn. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gr. VI. xv. v. 10 
Alas, Bcllcisle had his accident in the Harz; and all went 
aback, from that time. 

2 . Rest, or resistance to motion: in a position 
to the rear, in that which is behind, in a backward 
position; in the rear, behind. Pig. Away from the 
front or scene of action, at a distance, aloof, in re¬ 
tirement. To hold aback, to restrain, hinder; to 
stand abackfrom, to stand aloof, to avoid, or eschew. 

c x 120 O.E. Citron. (Laud MS.) anno 1110, And furcSor 
nihte.s syftdan he ufor astah, he wars fcesewen on bare on h»t 
norSwest gangende. <"*430 Lydgate Boehas t. ix. (1544 
If. 16 b), But aback winter can somer undermine And al his 
freshnes sodeinly decline, c 1525 Skelton On Tyme 22 And 
when tyme is, to put thyselfe in prea.se, And when tyme is, to 
holde thyself abacke. 1637 Rutherford Letters xciv. (1862) 
1 , 242 Keep yourself in the love of Christ and stand far aback 
from the pollutions of the world. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
I. i, 87 A temple fair We came to, set aback midst towering 
trees. 1878 Joaquin Miller Songs of Italy 122 Front and 
aback there is nothing but flood. 

3 . Naut. Said of the sails of a ship, when laid 
back against the mast, with the wind bearing 
against their front surfaces. Also, of the ship, 
when her sails arc so laid. 

1697 Jumper in Loud. Gas. mmmcccxv. 1, I braced my 
main topsaits aback 176a Falconer Shipwreck ii. 427 Away 


there! lower the mizen yard on deck, He calls, and brace 
the foremost yards aback ! 1790 R. Bkatson Rav. and 

Mil. Mem. JI. 58 The Revenge was necessitated to throw 
her sails all aback. 1847 Ross Yoyage to South Pole II. 
217 We instantly hove all aback to diminish the violence of 
the shock. 

Hence the nautical phrase To be taken aback, 
'when through a shift of wind or bad steerage, the 
wind comes in front of the square sails and lays 
them back against the masts, inslantly staying the 
ship’s onward course and giving her stern way; 
an accident exceedingly dangerous in a strong gale.* 
Sir John Richardson. 

1754 Eeles Let. 2, in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 144 If they 
luff up, they will be taken aback, and run the hazard of 
l>eing dismasted. 1870 Daily Rows Sept. 16 'Phis proves 
to my mind that ihe Captain was taken as flat aback as 
could be by a squall striking her from starboard. 
fig. Of persons. 7 o take aback: to surprise or dis¬ 
comfit by a sudden and unlooked-for cheek. 

1840 Hood Up the Rhine 21 ’I he boy, in sea phrase, was 
taken all aback. 1842 Dickens A mer. Rotes 52 1 don't 
think I was ever so taken ahack in all my life. 1878 Bos- 
worth Smith Carthage 95 They were for the moment taken 
aback by the strange appearancc of the vessels coining into 
battle with their masts left standing. 

t Abackstays (abrek-stfbz), adv. Obs. Naut. [A 
prep. I on, and Back-stays.] Having the more 
important sails hauled round so as to lie in the 
plane of the wind’s direction, and thus to present no 
surface to it. (Done when a square-rigged vessel 
is sailing in a wind more or less astern, and it is 
desired to slop or slacken her speed temporarily; 
or in lying ‘hove lo.’ The stays or stay-ropes lie 
permanently in this plane, whence the sail was 
said to be abackstays. now backed.) 

1628 Sir K. Dicnv Yoyage into Mcdit. 75 (1S6S) I, lying 
with my foresnile a back cst ayes, coultl not fill time enough to 
stretch out a head of her till shee was gott abord me vpon 
the bowe. 1630 J. Taylor (Water 1 \) A Braue Sea-fight 
Wks. in. 39/2 The James got betweene one of their fleet, 
and singled her out, lying by her side's with foresaile and 
foretopsaile aback st a yes, so neere as a man might quoit a 
ftisket cake into her. 1694 Loud. Gas. mmdcccclxxviii. t 
Captain Teissere remained a back stays several hours. 

t Abackward, adv. Obs. [Aback 4 -wakd.] The 
earlier form of Backward. 

1205 Layamon 20086 Arthur thchle hinc a baeward. c 1374 
Chaucer Boethius 108 Orpheus loked[c] abak wart le on Eru- 
dice his wijf and losi[e] hir anti was deed. 

[Abacot, a spurious word found in many dic¬ 
tionaries, originating in a misprint of Uycockkt.] 
Abactinal (rebitektsi nal, a ,; b|a-ktinal),tf. /.ool. 
[f. L. ab away from + Actinal.] Remote from the 
aclinal area; pertaining to that part of the surface 
of a radiated animal which is opposite to the 
mouth, e.g. the apex of a sea-urchin, or upper sur¬ 
face of a star-lish. See Actinal. 

1857 I.. Agassiz Cout rib. Rat. Hist. America IV. 376 I 
have called this side . . the oral or actinal area, and the oppo¬ 
site side the aboral or abactinal area. 1864 A. Agassi/ in 
Reader No. 83, 204.'a The spines on the abactinal area. i 83 r 
Mackintosh in Rature No. 628, 41 The abactinal system 
and ambulacra! plates of a Cidarid combined with the thin 
lest and hollow spines of a Diadema. 

T Abaction (a? bark Jon). Obs.-* [ad. assumed L. 
abaction-on, n. of action, f. abigere to drive away; 
sec next.] A driving away, as of cattle. (In Cocke* 
ram 1626, and some mod. Diet., but perhaps never 
used.) 

tAbactor (ivbiu’kUi, -or), Obs. [a. late E. 
abactor, n. of agent f. abig-erc, sup. abact-urn , to 
drive off, csp. m late L. lo drive away cattle; f. 
ab off, away + ag-crc lo drive.] 'One who drives 
away or steals cattle in herds, or great numhers at 
once, in distinction from those that steal only a 
sheep or two.* J. 

1659 Hammond On Psalms cxliv. 14, 696 The safety of 
their herds, not only from straying, but in time of warr, from 
invaders and abactors, whose breaking in .. is attended with 
the cattels passing through or going out. 1691 Blount 
Law Diet. Abactors {abactores) were stealers of Cattle or 
Beasts, by Herds or great numbers; and were distinguished 
from Fares. 1820 Lamb Lett, n. 66(1841) The Abactor or 
Abactor’s wife (vide Ainsworth) would suppose she had heard 
something. 

II Abaculus (alxc , kitfl/>s\ Arch. [L. dim. of 
Abacus: sec next.]« Abaciscus.—F airholt. 

Abacus (a?’bak us). PL abaci (arbasai). [a. E. 
abacus, f. Gr. a{ 3 a£ a board or slab, a draught¬ 
board, a calculating table, a sideboard, a plale, 
&c. Used in Eng. in several of the Gr. and L. 
meanings.] 

11 . A board or tray strewn wilh sand, for the de¬ 
lineation of figures, geometrical diagrams, etc. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden's Poifckr. (Rolls Ser.) VII. 69 Alia- 
cus is a table wi]> £e whiche schappes beb portrayed and i- 
peynt in powdre, and abacus is a craft of geometric. [Not In 
the original Higdcn.) 

2. A calculating table, or frame; spec, one in 
which balls slide upon wires, and got. any ar¬ 
rangement for the mechanical solution of arith¬ 
metical problems. 

1686 Obs. cone. Chinese Char, in Misc. Cur. III. 216 Their 






Abacus or counting Hoard, for performing the Operations of 
Arithmctick, which I find pretty near to agree with that of 
the antient Romans. 1861 T. Wright Ess. oh ArchseoL 11 . 
xv. 67 The system of the abacus appears to have continued 
in use.. till laic in the twelfth century. 1871 Earle Philol. 
Eng. Tongue 353 The science of calculation by nine figures 
and zero, which was gradually superseding the abacus or 
ball-frame, with its counters. 1881 Nature No. 625, 593 M. 
Garicl has thus arrived at a kind of abacus hy which the 
various problems that arise may be geometrically solved by 
simple inspection. 

3 . Arch. The upper member of the capital of a 
column, supporting the architrave; in the Tuscan, 
Doric, and ancient Ionic orders, a square flat plate, 
but in the Corinthian and Composite, variously cut 
and ornamented. 

1563 Shute Architecture iv. 2a The Abacus, that licth upon 
Voluta, is iust.4. square flat like to a trencher. 1664 Evelyn* 
tr. Freart, Parallel of A rch. 129 The Abacus.. is that quad¬ 
rangular piece .. serving instead of a Corona or drip to the 
Capitcl. 1760 Raper in Phil. Trans. LI. 797 The pointed 
abacus shews the architecture to be Greek. 1879 Scott Let t, 
on Archil. I. 127 The crochet capital, which is magnificently 
developed beneath round abaci. 

14 .-Aback, sh. Ohs. (perh. never used in Eng.) 

5 . Gr. «{• Rom. Antiq. A side-board. 

1853 Soyf.r Fantroph. 264 The most precious plate is 
arranged before the arrival of the guests, on the abacus, or 
sideboard. 

Abad, abade, obs. forms of Abode sh. and v. 
t Abada. Ohs. Also abda. abath. [a. Pg. ahada , 
the female rhinoceros; 'perh. Malay; Favre gives 
hddak (k mute) as rhinoceros, llatta hadak , Macas¬ 
sar bdda, Javan, zvadak' (Col. Yule.) Cf. Arab, 
ijol abadat , ‘animal fugax, pavidum, imtnansuc- 
turn; fera.’ Freyt.] An early name for the Rhino* ; 
ceros. 

a 1599 Marker in Hakluyt 11 . 591 (1812) We sent commodi- , 
ties to their king to barter for Amber-griesoand for the homes 
of Abath .. Now this Abath is a hcast which hath one home 
oncly in his forehead and is thought to be the female Vnicorne, , 
and is highly esteemed of all the Moores in those parts as a I 
most soveraync remedie against poyson. 1613 Purchas Pilgr. 

I. v. ii. 387 Full of Elephants and Aba da's (this Beast is the 
Rhinoceros). Ibid. (1864)2 In Mengala are found great num¬ 
bers of Abdas or Rhinocerotes, whose home (growing up from 
his snowt,) is good against poyson, and is much accounted of 
throughout all India. 1625— His Pilgrimes 11. 1773 The 
Ahada nr Rhinoceros is not m India, but only in Bengala and 
Patanc. 

Abaddon (alwclan). [Deb. dhadddn, 

t ran si. in Prow. xv. 1 1, destruction, from TUN dhad 
he perished.] Used in Rev. ix. 11 as equivalent to 
the Gr. ’AtoA Xvqjv, destroyer, as the name of ‘ the 
angel of the bottomless pit.’ lienee applied hy 
Milton to the bottomless pit,or abyss of hell, itself. 

c 138a Wyclif per. ix. 11 The aungcl of depnesse, to whom 
the name hi Ebru Laliadon [: r .r. Abhadon, I.aabadon, Aba- 
don], forsothc hi Greke Appolion, and bi Laivn hauynge the 
name Destrier. 1526 Tisoale ibid. The angell of the botiom- 
iesse pytt, whose name in the hebrew tonge is Abadon. 1611 
Hid. Whose name in the Hebrew tongue is Abaddon. 1671 
Milton Pur. R. tv. 624 In all her gales Abaddon rues Thy 
bold attempt. 1842 Tennyson St. Simon Styl. 169 Abaddon 
and Asniodcus caught at me. 1850 Neale Med. Hymns 27 
Michael, who in princely virtue Cast Abaddon from on high. 
Abade, obs. form of Abode sh. and v. 
+Abaeili-en,r i . Ohs. OF.abaelis-an. [Perh.cogn. 
\v. Abel>*AN.] To offend, vex. 

a 1000 Chr. <5- Satan 19$ Da.t he ne ahaii^c hearn weal* 
dcodes. 1205 Layamon II. 3 Prunes weoren bUie, it often 
bine a-haileden. 

A-baffled, a-bafolled, s.w. dial. f. Baffled. 
Abaft (aha*ft\ adv. and prep .; aLo 4 obaft. [A 
prepd on, at, 4- haft, baft, bi-aflcn, OF. he-nflan, 
itself a combination of he, hi, prep, about 4- ivftan, 
adv. behind, back. Sec Raft and Aft.] 

A. adv. 

+ 1. Of direction: backwards. Ohs. 
c 1275 CursorMandi 22150 Obit. MS. The watrts for to rin 
on baft. Cotton MS. The burn[i]s for to rin obaft. (Other 
MSS. of haft, on bafte.) 

2 . Of position: literally, back, behind, in the 
rear. From an early period, it seems to have been 
confined to a ship (in reference to which its imme¬ 
diate source haft is also found in the 14th c.); 
the bows are the foremost, and the stern the aft - 
ermost part, hence ahaft means ‘ In the after part 
or stern half of the ship.’ 

<■1325 E. E. A Hit. Poems C. 148 ]> e bur ber to hit baft pat 
brastc alle her gerc pen hurled on a hepe j?e hclmc & \>c steme. 
1628 Digbv Voyage to Medit. 46 She was in excellent trimme 
(drawing 15 foote abaft and 14 and 3 inches before). 1677 
London Gazette mcxciv. 4 The St. Mary of Ostend with 22 
Men,.. having two Guns, one nforc, and the other abaft. 
1748 Anson Voyage 11. iv. 220 (ed. 4) Her upper works were 
rotten abaft. 1833 Marryat Peter Simple (1863)256 I hove 
the log, marked the board, and then sat down abaft on the 
signal chest. 1863 Kingsley Water Babies (1878) vii. 302 
The gale was right abaft. 

3 . By extension from the nautical term. 

1797 Thos. Brydges Homer Truvestie II. 237 Two heads 
arc twice as good as one; When one stands forward, one 
abaft, They spy all matters fore and aft. 

B. prep. [The adv. defined by an object.] 

1 . In the rear of, behind. Only in nautical lang., 
with reference to a ship or any specified part of her. 
1594 Davis Seamens Secrets (1607) 6, 1 may say in the 


Seaman’s phrase .. in the time of her separation she is abaft 
the Sunnc. 1599 Rd. Hakluyt Voyages II. 1. 187 The Bote- 
swaine of the Galley walked abaft the maste, and his Mate 
afore the maste. 1757 Robertson Portsm. Docky. in Phil. 
Trans. I. 292 Beside, the mawls worked at several shears set 
up ahaft the said 64 feet. 1825 H. B. Gascoigne Path to 
Naval Tame 53 Abaft the Beam impelling breezes blow. 1857 
Sheraro Osborn Quedah ii. 31 A little cabin, which 1 saw 
abaft the mainmast, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xv. 642 
The wind is aft, through the north-cast just abaft the beam. 

Abaid, obs. form of Abode sh. and v. 

Abaie, abaye, obs. forms of Abye v. 
t Abail, v. Ohs. rare-' [f. Rail v. f with pref. A*, 
in what sense doubtful.] ? To give bail for, liberate 
on bail, or from bail. 

? 1450 CoAy of a Paper Roll. temp. Hen. VI (in 3rd Rep. of 
Hist. MSS. Comm. (1872) 279) He [the Duke] therfor con¬ 
spired .. to labour the delivraunce of the scid Duke of Or- 
haunce, & so to h[ave the] scid seale ayen, the which he 
complesshcd withoutc other payements of Fynaunce, raun- 
ceoun, or depance, & tokc grate sommes of gylftes], & rc- 
wardc beside forth, & the kynge ne the lands never abaillcd. 

i Abaisance (ab t ‘‘sans). Ohs . [a. OFr. aha is - 
sanee abasement, humility, n. of action f. ahais- 
sant pr. pplc. of ahaisser to lower: see Abase. 
From the earliest period confused in Eng. with obcL 
sanee, Fr. of vis sanee, obedience, n. of action f. obeir 
to obey. A few writers in 7-8 tried in vain to re¬ 
store the etymological distinction.] The bending 
of the body as a mark of respect; a bow. 

[1393 Gower Conf. III. vi. Hi. 75 And ate last he gan to 
lout And obeisaunce unto her make.] 1671 Skinner Etymol. 
Ling. Ang. To make a low a balance. 1675 Art of Con- 
tentment iv. xv. 199 Haman can find no gust in all the sen¬ 
sualities of the Persian court, because a poor despicable Jew 
denies his abaisance. 1721 Bailey An Abaisance, a low 
Conge or Bow, a stooping down. 1755 Johnson Obeysance 
is considered by Skinner as a corruption of ahaisance, but is 
now universally used. (1838 Dickens .V 777 /. Nick. (C.D. ed.) 
xxiv. 193 Miss Snevcllicci made a graceful obeisance.] 

Abaisch, abaish, abaisse, obs. forms Abash. 
Abaisc, obs. form of Abase. 

Abaiser (ab^’soi), 1 Burnt iron* or ivory black/ 
Wealc Diet. Terms (1849), and mod. Diet, 
t Abait, v. Ohs. ; also abate, abeyte. [f. A- 
pref 1 on 4- Bait.] 

+1. To set on (a dog\ to hound on, bait. 

1485 M alory Morte d % Arthur xvm. x.\i. (1817) II. 355 This 
lady the huntresse had abated her dogge for the bowe at a 
barayne hynde. 

t 2 .fig. To excite, stimulate (the appetites). 

1303 R. Brvnne ffandlyngSynue 1S1 Hys flesshe on here 
was so abeytede, pal }>ykc womman he covey tyde. 

Abait, -ment, obs. forms of Abate, -mk.vt. 
Abak, obs. form of Aback. 
t Abalienate (xbu'Wienrit), v. Ohs. [f. L .aha- 
liendt-um , pa. pplc. of aha liend-re to estrange ; f. 
ah off, away, •+• aliend-rc to estrange ; f. alien-ns 
belonging to another; see Alien.] 

1 . ‘To make that another’s which was our own 
before. A term of the civil law not much used in 
common speech.’ J. (Only used as a technical 
equivalent of A halt entire in Rom. Raw.) 

2 . To remove ; to estrange in feeling. 

1554 Jn. Philpot Exam. Writ . (Parker Soc.) 338 No dis¬ 
tances of places, no chance, no perversity of men, shall nb* 
alienate me from your clemency and faithfulness. 1652 Gaulk 
Mag -as t roan oncer 202 God may be pleased .. so to abalien- 
ate, or suspend, corruptions for the present. 

3 . To cause loss or aberration of (intellect). 

1585 A bp. .Sandys Sermons (1841) 300 The devil and his 

deceitful angels do so .. abalienate their minds, and trouble 
their memory, that they cannot tell what is said. 1652 
Gallic Mag-astro-mancer 195 Exlasies of prophets did not 
so abalienate their mindcs as that they apprehended not what 
they did or said. 

Abalienation (mb^UieiuMjhnL [ad. L. ah- 
aliendtion-em, n. of action, f. ahaliena-re \ see prec.] 
1 . ‘ The act of giving up one’s right to another 
person ; or a making over an estate, goods, or 
chatlcls by sale, or due course of law/ J. . (A 
technical use of the word to translate Abalienatio in 
Rom. Law.) Also ^7. 

1828 Kirov & Spence Intr. to Fnt. III. xxxii. 307 The 
most entire abalienation of shape already known is in female 
Coccus. 

f 2 . Removal or transference of feeling; estrange¬ 
ment. Ohs. 

1656 J. Trapp Expos. Matt. vii. 1 (1868) The not giving 
vent to our hearts, by a wise and plain reproof, causcth 
abalienation of affection. 1683 S. Clark Lives, S. Fair- 
dough 191 Neither difference of Opinion, nor distance of 
place, nor seldomness of Converse, nor any worldly respects, 
did cause the least nb-alienation from a person so unworth. 
f 3 . Loss or failure of the mental faculties. Ohs. 
1652 Gaule Mag-astro-mancer 90 When reason is most 
suspended, obscured, and debarred, as in sleeps, dreams, 
abalienations, distractions, etc. 1853 Mayne Exp. Lex. 
Abalienation: A term formerly used for decay, cither of the 
whole or part of the body; also for loss or failing of the senses 
or menial faculties, according to Scribonius Largus. 

+ Aband (abxnd), v. Ohs. [An artificial con¬ 
traction of Abandon, used by Spenser and other of 
the Elizabethan affecters of archaism; prob. in imi¬ 
tation of pairs like open, opeh] 

1. To abandon, forsake. 


1559 Mirror for Mag., Albanact xx. 27 Let us therefore 
both cruelty ahande, And prudent scekc both gods and men 
to please. 1590 Spenser F. Q. u. x. 65 And Vortiger enforst 
the kingdomc to aband. 

2 . To banish. 

1559 Mirr. Mag. 119 Tis belter far the enemies t* aband 
Quite from thy borders, to a forren soile. 

|| Abandera'do. Obs. [Sp. abanderado or ban- 
derado, ‘an Ensigncs scruant which carrieth the 
ensigne for his master’ Minshcu 1623, f . bandera 
a banner.] 

1598 Barret Theorike of IVarres ii. i. 21 If he deliuerclh his 
lEnsign] vnto his Abanderado,.. the rest arc to do the like. 
Ib. The Abandcrados are vsed to be souldicrs, and some do 
set their owne scruanls to that office. 

t Abando-n, -<m*n 9 adv. Ohs. 3-4; also aban- 
dun, abaundune. [a. OFr. phr. a bandon, d han- 
dttn, f. d at, to, bandon, -tin ‘ban, proscription, 
authoritative order, jurisdiction, control, disposal, 
discretion,’ as in avoir d (or en) bandon, to have in 
one’s jurisdiction, at one’s disposal, under one’s con¬ 
trol ; d son bandon at his pleasure ; eonrir a bandon 
to run at one’s own discretion, without restraint, 
impetuously. See also Bandoun sh. and cf. the 
phrases at his bandoun, in hir Imndoun, etc.] 

1 . Under jurisdiction, control, authority; at (one’s) 
free disposal. 

c 1225 Ureisun of God A Imihti 203 To bcon modcr of swich 
sune .. & habben him so abaundune [Lamb. MS. abandun] 
<Vt he wulle Set J?in wille oueral beo i-uorded. 

2 . At one’s own discretion, at one’s will, without 
interference or interruption from others. Hence, a. 
Unrestrictedly, freely, recklessly, with all one’s 
might, in full career, b. Unstintedly, entirely, 
wholly, c. Without bounds, to the fullest extent. 
(Cf. OFr. tine porte overtc a bandon.) 

a 1320 Guy of Wanv. (Turnh.) 181 Thcr com an hundred 
knightes of gret might, Alle thai folwed him abandoun. 
And he men with hem als a lyoun. c 1320 A rthour Mer. 
tin 6016 His ribbes and scholder fcl adoun Men might se 
the liuer abandon. 1423 James 1 Rings Quaint. vi Quharc 
as in strayte ward, and in strong prison, Without conforl, in 
sorowe nbandoune. 

Abandon (abarndan), v. ; also 4-6 abandoun'e, 
abandunc, habandone, habandoune. [a. OFr. 
ahandnne-r, ahandonc-r, f. phr. a bandon : sec 
Abandon adv.\^mcttre d bandon in its various 
senses ; to put under any one’s jurisdiction, to leave 
to any one’s mercy or discretion; to leave one to 
his own discretion, let loose, let go; to put under 
public jurisdiction or ban, proscribe, banish.] 

I. To subjugate absolutely. 

+ 1 . To reduce under absolute control or authority; 
tosubjugatc, subject, subdue. ( Chiefynorthern.)Ohs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xxxii. 8 And sa the land abandonit he 
That none durst warn him do his will, c 1425 Wystown 
Cron. u. ix. 36 pai dowtvd at [ =thatl hys senyhowrey, Suld 
bame abawndown halyfy. c 1525 Skelton Magnif. 1477 1 
have welthe at wylle Fortune to her law cannot abandunc me. 
1533 Bellendene Livy it. 141 The majeste of consults micht 
noent abandoun the instant furie of pcpill. 

II. To give up absolutely. 

2 . To give up to the control or discretion of 
another; to leave to his disposal or mercy; to yield, 
cede, or surrender absolutely a thing to a person or 
agent. 

c 1386 Chaucer Personcs T. De Luxuria 800 Avoutric .. 
thurgh whichc tho, that somtime were on fleshe, abandone 
hir bodies to other persons. 1477 Earl Rivers Dictes 87 
(Caxton) If thou wol habandone to thy body al his wil thou 
shalt be the worse. 1667 Dhyden Ann. Mir. 224 lie sigh’d, 
abandoning his charge to fate. 1761 Hume /fist. Fug. I. init. 
To abandon that place to the merciless fury of the enemy. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng.\. 303 Those who completely aban¬ 
doned to others the direction of the vessels. 

■f 3 . To sacrifice, devote, surrender. Ohs. 
c 1450 Merlin (1877) xx. 334 When he his bodyc thus 
abandoncth for us wclle ought we oures for to abandon for 
hym. 1523 Lo. Berners Froissart I. eexv. 272 All those 
that wolde take on them thiscroysey, and that woldc abandon 
their bodyes willyngly to distroy these yucll people and their 
companyons. 164* Rogers Baa man 163 He will abandon 
all his worth, and gage his credit too, but hee will haue it. 
1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Letters lxxix. 131 I abandon all 
things to the care of pleasing you. 

4 . refl. To give oneself up without resistance, to 
yield oneself unrestrainedly—as lo the mastery of a 
passion or unreasoning impulse. 

1564 Haward Eutropins vii. 68 iNerol at lastc, did ha* 
bondone hymsclfc whollye over to so great disworship, that 
he woulde daunce and singe openly in the apparaile of com¬ 
mon mynstrelles. i6ot Shaks. Twel. N. 1. iv. 19 If she be so 
abandon’d to her sorrow As it is spoke, she never will admit 
me. 1722 De Foe Hist. Plague 165 They gauc themselves 
up, and abandoned themselves to their despair. 1762 Kamf.s 
Elem. Crit. 11.26(1833) Has nothing left but to abandon 
himself to chance. 1879 M’ Carthy Hist. Own Time It. 
xxix. 379 He seldom abandons himself altogether to the in- 
spiration of the poet. 

+ 5. intr. (hy omission of refl. pron.) and pass. To 
give oneself up, devote oneself to a pursuit or 
course. Ohs. 

1393 Gower Conf. 11. 1603(1. 213) Which so ferforth was 
abandouned To Cristis feith. ibid. 111 . 253 Lucrecc his w ife 
all environed With women, which were abandoned To werche. 
1483 Caxton G. Leg. 144/2 After he abandonned to lede an 
holy lyf. 










ABANDON, 


7 


ABANNITION. 


0 . trans . To relinquish to underwriters all claim 
to property insured, or to any part of it which may 
be recovered, after a loss. (Often used absol.) 

1755 N. Mace ns Essay on Insurances I. 89 When a ship .. 
shall not be heard of in three months beyond the usual 
time for such a voyage, she may be considered as lost, and 
the Insured is permitted to abandon Ship and Cargo to the 
Insurers, and to demand payment of the sums they have re* 
spectively underwrote. 1809 Tomlins Law Did. s.v. In¬ 
surance 11. 7 As soon as the Insured receive accounts of such 
a loss as entitles them to abandon, they must, in the first in¬ 
stance, make their election whether they will abandon or not; 
and if they abandon, they must give the Underwriters notice 
in a reasonable time, otherwise they waive their right to aban¬ 
don. 1848 Arnould Law 0/ Mar. Ins. (1866) 11 . m. vi. 855 
If the assured, by mortgaging his ship, has parted with the 
power of conveying an absolute title, he cannot abandon to 
the underwriters on ship. 

7. To let go, give up, renounce, leave off (a pos¬ 
session, habit, practice, pursuit); to cease to hold, 
use, or practise. 

1393 CtoWER Con/, prol. 766 (I. 29) Thus was abandoned 
Thempire, which came never ayeine Into the hands of no Ro- 
maine. 1460 Pot. Ret. <V Love Poems 70 For suche yefie is 
Abandounyng expresse That (==what] with worship a-yein 
may not be take. 1577 tr. Builinger Decades \: 1 The com- 
maundement for abandoning and not worshipping of images. 
1777 Burke Lett . to RristolSheriffs Wks. III. 173 The sense 
of inc nation obliged the court of Charles the second to aban¬ 
don the Dutch war. 1856 Kane A retie Exptor. 11 . xvi. 172 
Our fine theodolite we were forced to abandon. 1879 Lu brock 
Scient. Led. ¥.152 1 1 is a great mistake to suppose that imple- 
mentsof stone were abandoned directly rnetal was discovered. 

8 . To forsake, leave, or desert (a place, person, or 
cause); to leave without one’s presence, help, or 
support. 

1490 Caxton Etteydos vi. 29 To habandoune and leue the 
swete countrey of theyr natiuyie. 1588 Allen Admonition 
57 The like vsurper Richard the third, being . . abandoned 
of the nobility and people. 1671 Milton Sams. 118 As one 
past hope, abandoned, And by himself given over. 1722 De 
Foe Hist. Plague 105 How can you abandon your own llesh 
and blood? 1792 A need, of IP. Pitt \ l.xxii.3 King Frederick’s 
good fortune did not abandon him. 1879 Miss Br addon Vixen 
III. 215 I felt myself abandoned and alone in the world. 

In many expressions, as to abandon a ship, for¬ 
tress, post of duty, etc., the idea partakes of both 
7 and 8 . 

1790 Burke Reg . Peace Let. tv. Wks. V. 98 The helm of 
justice is abandoned. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 633 
When Tangier was abandoned, Kirke returned to England. 
i860 Maury Phys. Grog. Sea xix. 807 That ship was made 
a complete wreck in a few moments, and she was abandoned 
by the survivors. 

III. To let loose. 

+ 9. reji. To let oneself loose, give oneself up im¬ 
petuously or recklessly, rush headlong, risk oneself. 
Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvn. 393 Thar mycht men assail)eouris 
se Abandoune thame richt hardely. Ibid. in. 48 And the King 
him abandonyl ay To defend behind his mengje. c 1530 
Lo. Berners Arthur 0/ Lytelt Bryt. (1814) 120 Hector., 
spurred hys horse, and habandoned hymselfe amongc his 
cnemyes. 

+ 10. To let loose, set free, liberate. Obs. rare. 
1583 Stanyuurst Virgil 11. 41 Thowsoon of holye godesse, 
from flame thy* carcas abandon Thee foes haue conquer'd, 
Troytowne is fyred of al sides. 

IV. To banish. 

111. To put to the ban, interdict, proscribe, banish: 
Jig. to expel, cast out, reject. Obs. 

1548 Udall etc. Erasm.Paraph. Matt. xi. 2 Abandone them 
from him and deliucr them to Jesus. 1567 R. Mulcaster 
Fortescue{ 1672)98 To abandon sin out of the Rcalmc, & to 
advance vertue. 1570 Levins Mattipulus, To Abandon, Ex- 
terminare. 1581 John Stuoley Seneca's Tragedies , Hippo- 
tytus 58 b, Craggy crested Taurus mount whose hoary and 
frosty face With numming cold abandons all inhahitors the 
place. 1582 Rheims Bible Luke vi. 22 Blessed shall ye be 
when men shall hate you and abandon \ejecerint\ your name 
aseviL 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. Ind, ii. 112 Being all this time 
abandoned from thy bed. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases of Consc. 11. 
vii. 134 (1654) Whipt them in the uublique Amphitheater, and 
abandoned them out of their dominions. 1660 Cimelgus 
Bonde Scutum Regale 137 Flatterers will he abandon from 
his Court, and those who keep other mens estates will he 
banish from his Realm, 
fb. reji. 

1577 Vautroullier Lathed s Ep. to Calal.K 6 Thus I aban¬ 
done my selfe from all actiue righteousness, both of mine owne 
and of Gods law. 

t Abando'n, -ou'nfe, Obs. [a. OFr. aban¬ 
don , f. vb. abandoner \ but in form confused with 
the adv. Abandon", so that both in OFr. d abandon, 
and in ME. at, in abandoun, take the place of the 
simple i\ bandon, and at, in bandoun.] = IUnDON. 

1. Complete control; mostly in phr. to put or 
take in ( = into) abandoun , to have in abandoun , to 
give in abandoun : to give into the absolute control 
of another, give up absolutely. 

1475 Caxton Jason 62, 1 haue nothing of valeur but that 
ye shall haue at your abandon and will. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froissart I. ix. 8, I and my sonne shall be to you for euer 
bounde, and wyll put all the realme of Ingland in your aban- 
don. 

2. To do a thing in or at abandoun : recklessly, 
impetuously, unreservedly, lavishly. (Northern.) 

>375 Barbour Bruce xv. S9 The Scoicis men dang on so 
fast, And schot on thame at abandoune. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
2342 Aftir this swiffte, it is good resoun, He yeve his good 
in abandoun. 


Abandon (abxmdan), sb .2 Wbs. [f. Abandon v.] 
The act of abandoning ; abandonment, relinquish¬ 
ment ; spec . of property insured to the under¬ 
writers. 

1755 N. Magens Essay on Iusnr. I. 89 The I usurers shall be 
obliged to pay 92 per cent, within two months from and after 
the Time such Abandon was notified to them. ?i776 Ld. 
Kames(T.) These heavy exactions have occasioned an aban¬ 
don of all mines but what are of the richer sort. 

% Cited by Todd from Sandys as 'a forsakcr ; he 
who has abandoned or left anything’: so in succeed¬ 
ing dictionaries ; but Sandys’s word is Abandoner. 

II Abandon (abaiidotV, abamty*g\ sbA [mod. Fr. 
abandon , f. vb. abandonner to Abandon. See 
Abandonment 5 .] Lit. a letting loose, abandon¬ 
ment or surrender to natural impulses ; hence entire 
freedom from artificial constraint or from conven¬ 
tional trammels, unconstrainedness of manner, care¬ 
less freedom, dash. 

1850 M. F. OSSOM Woman in U)th Cent. (1862)228 I love 
‘abandon’ only when natures are capable of the extreme re¬ 
verse. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Sacred and Leg. Art 210 Flong 
in all the abandon of solitude amid the depth of leafy recesses. 
1851 Ruskin Mott. Paint. 1 . 11. v. ii. 4. 345 The magnificent 
abandon of Harding’s brush. 1879 Dowuen Southey iii. 75 
lie had nut yet come out from the glow and the noble aban¬ 
don of the South. 

Abandonable (abarmlonfib'I), a. [f. Abandon 
v. + -ABM-:.] Capable of being abandoned. 

161* Cotgr. , Possible: yeeldable, resignahle, abandonnablc. 

+ Abandonate, V- Obs. rare l . [ITob. f. It. 
abbandondre lo abandon : the orig. in loe. eit. is 
non abbandonate. Hut of. perturb and perturbate, 
determine and determinate, extirp and extirpate, 
invoke and invoeate , etc.] =To Abandon. 

1654 Sir A. Cokaink tr. Dianea of F. Lorednno iv. 365 
Friend, abandonate not Dianea, for Dianea will not forsake 
thee alive or dead. 

Abandoned (afcu ndand), ///. a. [f. Abandon 

v. + -KD.] 

1. Given up, relinquished, forsaken, cast off. 

1477 Caxton Jason 916 1 pray you that ye will haue re- 
game to myn offre abandonned. 1578 (»i:ff. Fenton Hist. 
Guicciardin (Contents) The Pope being abandoned of all 
hope, accordeth with the Imperials. 1600 Shaks. A. J*. L. 
v. iv. 2(2 I'll stay to know at ymir abandon'd cave. 1704 
Rowe Ulysses in. i. 1003 A poor, forlorn, abandon'd woman. 
1820 Siiki.i.ky Prom. Unhd. i. i. 217 As rainy wind thro’ the 
abandoned gate Of a fallen palace. 1878 Lever Jack H Miter 
vii. 46 A waiting-maid in the abandoned finery of her mis¬ 
tress. 

2. Self-given up/d any influence or pursuit j devoted. 
Now always to things evil or opposed to reason. 

1393 Gower Con/. 11. 1603 (I. 213) Which so ferforth was 
abandouned To Crist is feith. 1474 Caxton The dies sc 104 
Lecherye corupted and apayred iho corages of tho men that 
ben abandoned to the samedelyte. 1601 Shaks. Til'd. .V. 1. 
iv. 19 If she be so abandoned to her sorrow. 1692 Bentley 
Boyle Led. i. 13 Abandon’d to a callousness and numbness of 
Soul. 1722 De Foe Hist. Plague 163 The people sat still.. 
quite abandoned to despair. 1830 Scott Demonol. Let. x. 
Profligate, worthless, sharking cheats, abandoned to vice. 

3. Hence (without to) : Given up unrestrainedly to 
evil influences ; utterly bail, immoral, profligate. 
Of men and their actions. 

1692 Prior Ode in imit. //or. nt. 2 Where our abandon’d 
youth she sees Shipwreck'd in luxury, and lost in ease. 1705 
Stanhope Paraph. XI. 476 That treacherous Kiss of an 
abandoned Disciple. 1711 Steele Spectator vi. 1 Aban¬ 
doned writings of men ol wit. 1769 Junius Lett, xxxiv. 150 
Have you a single friend .. so shameless, so thoroughly aban¬ 
doned, as to undertake your defence? 1834 Coleridge Table 
Talk 316 An abandoned woman who had been notoriously 
treacherous to us. i88oSi*aloing F.liz. Demonology 39 The 
abandoned impudence of the man! 

Abandonedly (aba'inlondli), adv. [f. prec. + 

1 . In an abandoned manner; unrestrainedly, profli¬ 
gately, shamelessly. 

1714 B. Mandevillk The Bees (1725) I. 65 The more he 
wallows in lust and strains every faculty to be abandondly 
voluptuous. 1788 Burke Sp. agt. Warren Hastings Wks. 
XIII. 301 If there had been one more desperately and aban- 
donedly corrupt.. to be found in India. 

2. In abandon (sbA) t free from conventional re¬ 
straint. rare . 

1855 Tiioreau Letters (1865) 126 True, it is well to live 
abandonedly from time to time. 

Abandonee (abreuuhnr). [f. Abandon v. + 
-DE ; repr. Fr. abandoune.'] The person to whom 
anything is formally or legally abandoned ; spec. 
the underwriter to whom the salvage of a wrecked 
vessel is abandoned. .See Abandon v. 6 . 

1848 Arnould Law. 0/ Mar. Ins. (1866) II. lit. vi. 869 It 
is a question, whether, upon abandonment to the underwriter 
on goods, the abandonee takes the salvage subject to Ship¬ 
owner’s claim for freight. 1880 Maclachlan Merck. Shipp. 
(ed. 3) x. 507 If, upon the completion of a voyage, the aban¬ 
donee may withhold the goods until the freight is paid, he 
must have acquired an indefeasible title to it. 

Abandoner (abxndanar). [f. Abandon v. + 
-ekL] One who abandons or forsakes ; a forsaker. 
(Gen. followed by of.) 

1599 Sandys Enropx Speculum 64(1632) Yet they onely can 
sufficiently perhaps esteeme, who have seene a Frier an aban¬ 
doner of the world. <*1613 Beaum. & Fl. or?SiiARs. Two 
Nob. Kins . v. i. 138 Oh sacred, shadowie, cold, and constant 


queene, Abandoner of revells, mute,contemp!atiue. 1664 IT. 
More Myst.o/htiq. 558(Apology)Their Reverend Predeees- 
sours, who were so judicious and zealous Abandoners of tl.c 
Church of Rome. 

Abandoning (abarndaniq), vbl.sb. [f. Abandon 
v. + -!Nol.] Used in various senses of the verb. 

1 . The action of giving up, forsaking, deserting. 
1640 Bp. Hall Christian Mod. 32 (Ward's rep.) It is more 
profitable to endure a scandal than an abandoning of truth. 
i6si Sir IV. Rawfcigh's Ghost 217 The Israelites returned 
again to their old vomit by abandoning of (*<*d. 1790 Burke 

Reg. Peace Let. iv. Wks. V. 98 When thus the helm of jus¬ 
tice is abandoned, an universal abandoning of all other posts 
will succeed. 

f 2 . The action of banishing, casting out, expul¬ 
sion. Obs. 

1611 Speed Hist. 0/Gr. Brit. vii. xxxvi. 332 For the bettci 
ordering and administring of iuslice,and for the abandoning 
of thceues. 1660 Milton Free Commits. 449 The abandon¬ 
ing of all those whom they call Sectaries, for the detected 
Falshood and Ambition of som. 

t Aba'ndonly, adv. Obs. [f. Abandon sbd+ 
-LY2*. lienee — /// or ol abandoun , and, like that, 
northern.] Recklessly, impetuously, unguardedly. 

1375 Harbour Brnec\ 111.461 Thai yschiiallabamlounlvAnd 
prikket forth sa willfully. 1375 Ibid. m. 629 The F.rll abaun- 
donly Tok the playn fold, c 1470 Henry ll 'allace iv. 670 He 
tuk the si rent h mag re thar fayis will; Abandoniy in bargan 
Laid thar still. 

Abandonment (abariutanment). [a. Yi.aban- 
donnement, f. abandonner to Abandon : see -mknt.] 
The action or process of abandoning; the condition 
of being abandoned. 

1 . The action of relinquishing to another, of 
giving tip, letting go, forsaking. 

1611 Cotgr., Abandon The quitting, abandonment, or pros- 
titulion of a thing vnto others. 1788 Bi rkk Sp. agt. Has- 
tings Wks. XIII. 468 Mr. Hastings’s abandonment of all his 
ow n pretences. 1818 Byron (.'//. Harold iv. cxxvii "1 is a ba-e 
Abandonment of reason to resign < )ur right of thought. 1856 
Kane Arctic Exptor. ILxvii. 179 1 regard the abandon¬ 
ment of the brig as inevitable. 

2 . Comm. Law. The relinquishment of an interest 
or claim ; esp. in Marine Insurance. 

1809 Tomlins Law Did. Insurance n. 7 Abandonment is 
as ancient as ihe Contract of Insurance itself. 1848 Arnould 
Law0/Mar. Ins. (1866) 11 . m.vi.Ssa Abandonment therefore 
is the act of cession, by which .. the assured, on condition « f 
receiving at once ihe whole amount of the insurance, relin¬ 
quishes to the under writers all his property and interest in 
the thing insured. 

3 . Self-abandonment; the surrender of oneself to an 
influence, of one's presence of mind, pretensions, etc. 

i860 R. A. Y.ucu \n Ho. w. Mystics (ed. 2) I. 153 Then un¬ 
derstood this Master that true Abandonment, with utter 
Abasement, was the nearest way to God. 1870 L.mi.kson 
Sot‘. Solit. iv. 09 Where heats and panics and abandonments 
are quite out of the system. __ 

4 . The condition of being abandoned. 

1839 De Quincev Recoil. Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 1 Fortitude 
which could face an occasion of sudden mysterious abandon¬ 
ment. 

5 . Freedom from restraint of manner, careless 
freedom, abandon. 

1831 Carlyle Sartor Res. 87 (1858) Gaily iu light, grace¬ 
ful abandonment, the friendly talk played round that circle. 
1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. C/tr. Poets 158(1863) 1 ’heelasticity 
and abandonment of Shakespeare. 1844 Disraeli Con- 
iugsby 111. i. 8S His manner was frank e\en to abandon¬ 
ment. 

|j Abandum, Law. [mod. L. abandum, and 
abaudo-nis — OFr. abandon. See Abandon sb. 1 1 
‘Anything sequestered, proscribed, or abandoned. 
Tomlins Law Diet . tSo9. 

H Abanet, abnet arbanot. arbnet). [Hcb.c;-N 
abnet. a belt, Lev. vi ii. i^.] \. Jewish Antiij. ‘A band 
made of fine linen, and used to bind as a girdle 
about the body of persons in authority, especially 
the Jewish priests.’ Kitto Cycl. Bib.Lit. / S49) 19. 

1707 Phillips, Aland or Abnet illeb.' a sort of Girdle that 
Priests wore among the Jews. 

•f 2 . Hence, Surg. A girdle-like bandage. Obs. 
1802 Tcrtun Med. Gloss. 1853 Mavne Exp. Lex. 
t Aba nn e, v. Obs. [OK. abann-an f. A -pnf i, 
+ bann-an to summon, and cogn.with OX. banna to 
interdict: see Ban ; on which in sense 2 the word 
seems to be re-formed.] 

1 . To summon by proclamation, (only OK.) 

1006 O.E.Chron. {Laud. MS.) Da het se cyng abannan lit 

ealne peddscipe of Wcstscaxuni. 

2 . To put under the ban of the church, anathe¬ 
matize. 

1552 Jewel Apot. 11 . 697 How durst the Bishops in this 
present council of Trident >o solemnly to abanne and accurxe 
all them that dare to find fault with the same. 
Abarmation. Obs., var. of the following, 
t Abanni'tion. Obsr ° [expl. as f. ab away + 
ann-ns year ; but evidently n. of action f. ined. Lat. 
abannTre (cf. Fr. bannir and Kng. abann) to ban¬ 
ish.] ‘A Banishment for one or two years for 
manslaughter/ J. from Blount G/ossog?\ 1656, and 
Bailey 1721. So abantialio in Du Cange, but evi¬ 
dently a mere guess from a false etymology, the 
meaning being simply ‘ banishment/ 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Abannitiou, a banishing for a year, 
properly amung the Greeks, for man-slaughter. 
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ABASING. 


|! Abapti’Ston, Obs.—° [Gr. u^camarov , not im¬ 
mersed, f. a priv. + fZairrt^tiv to dip.] * The crown 
of the old trepan, which was conical, or had some 
contrivance to prevent it from penetrating the 
cranium too suddenly, and so injuring the brain.’ 
Syd. Soc. Lex. (So called by Galen, and inserted 
in early Dictionaries as the Greek name, but having 
apparently no claim to be English.) 

1696 Phillips, A baptist on or Anabaptist on, a Surgeon's in* 
strument. 1847 in Craig, etc. 

+ Aba'r,^. Obs. rare[(.It-pref intensive + Bar 
v. Abarrer also occurs in late Anglo-Fr. Littleton 
Inst. 410.] To bar, debar. 

1586 J, Hooker Gi raid us' llist. Irel. in Holinsh. II. 17/2 
They were thus abarred from approching to assaile the citie. 

[Abarcy. [ad. ined. L. abartia Mnsatiabilitas * 
Du Cange.] ‘ Insatiableness ’ Bailey vol. II. 1731. 
The L. and Eng. seem alike fictions.] 
t Abare, v. Obs.~° [OE.abari-ani] ‘To make bare, 
uncover, or disclose/ Bailey, vol. II. 1731; whence 
in J., etc., but purely OE., obs. bef. 1100. 

[Abarstic -ke, a. ‘Insatiable/ Cockeram 1626. 
Du Cange connects it with abartia; Blount 1712 
with berslan to burst: ‘ who has so large a Belly 
that tho* ’tis full it will not burst/ Some error.] 
Abarticulation (ajfriitrkiwtehfjn). Anat.[ ad. 
mod. L. ab-artieuldtio, a word for word rendering 
of Gr. air-ap&pcv'Tis used by Galen, f. ab off, from, + 
articuldtio a jointing, n. of action f. artinV-dre to 
join : see Article.] A kind of articulation ad¬ 
mitting of free motion in the joint. 

t75i Chambers Cycl. s. v., Abarticulation, in .Anatomy, 
the same with dinrthrosis. 1853 Mayne. 

I! Abas. Obs .-*> ‘A Persian weight, used in 
weighing pearls; one eighth less than the Euro¬ 
pean caract/ Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1753, whence in 
subseq. Diets, but without quotations. 

Abase (alv-*s), v. Forms: 4 abesse ; 5 abasse ; 
6 ftbaco, adbass, abbase ; 6- abase, [ad. OFr. 
abaiss-icr, abeiss-icr, abess-ier, abes-ier (mod. Fr. 
abaisser), f. <} to 4 baissier to lower:—iatc L. *bas- 
sdre f. bass-tts ‘short or low of stature’ (in Papins = 
curias, humilis, but in Isidore — crassns, pi/tguis ); 
also a surname in early Eat. The regular mod. 
repr. of OKr. abaissicr, abessier, ME. abesse, would 
lx.* abease, a beat c (cf. case, /case, grease, peace) ; the 
actual abase is due to the influence of base adj. M ust 
l>e distinguished from early ami northern forms of 
Abash ; of which abayss , abaisse, abasse became by 
phonetic change abash, before abesse (by inlluence of 
base) became abase ; but in the north, where s was 
not changed to sh, abaisse, abase, =■ abash are found 
contemporary with southern abase the present vb.] 

1 . To lower physically), depress, bring or cast 
down. arch. 

1477 Caxton Jason 10 .And pcleus .. began to abasse and 
hange doun his heed. 1589 Plttkxham Engl. Poesie (1811) 
111. xxiv. 246 Their scruiluurs, speaking or being spoken vnto, 
abbase their eyes in token of lowlincs. 1594 Shaks. Rich. 
Ill, L ii. 247 And will she yet abase her eyes on me? iS 9 <> 
Spenser/. (?. u. 1. 26 Suddenly that warrionr gan abace His 
threatned speare. 1671 Salmon Syn. Medic. 111. xxii. 405 It 
abaseth inflamations and Feavcrs wonderfully. 1676 Phil. 
Trans. XI. 680 A Pump . . whose Sucker . . is raised and 
abased by two Levers. 1870 J. R. Lowell Am. my Books 
Ser. II (1873) 323 Its delectable mountains which night shall 
utterly abase and destroy. 

2 . To lower in rank, office, condition, or charac¬ 
ter; to humble, humiliate; often with the sense of 
degrade, make base. 

*393 Gower Con/. L in Our king hath do this thing amis, 
So to abesse his roialte. 1539 lip. Toxstall Sermon on 
Palme sondaye (1823) 1 He dyd abase hym selfe, takyngc 
vpon hym the fourme of a seruant. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
1 .16 The grosse and palpable flatterie, whereunto many have 
abassed & abused their wits and pens, a 1762 LAnY M. W. 
Montagu Letters lix. 79 Heaven .. you know delights in 
abasing the proud. 1834 Disraeli Res’. Epicki. xl. 44 (*864) 
Their end To level not to raise: where equal all All are 
abased. *876 Fkeeman Norm, i onq. I. App. 620 This famous 
refusal of Rolf to abase himself. 

13 . To lower in price or value, to depreciate, de¬ 
base (coin). Obs. 

*569 GhaftonGGwi. Ed. VI an.5,13ifiThcpcece of ix pence 
was abaced to sixpence, a 1656 Hales Golden Remains Ser. 
1(1673) 14 If He that abases the prince's coin deserves to 
die. 1669 Child Disc. Trade 244 (ed. 4) The charge of mend¬ 
ing our land would be doubled, and the land abased to seven 
or eight years purchase. 1736 Carte Life 0/Ormonde I. 12 
The standard of it [the coinj which had been much abased 
in the time of her father Henry VI 11 . 
t Abase, adv. Obs. rare [a. Fr. a has down: see 
Base.] Down, lower ; back. 

154a Boorde Dyetary iv. 238 (1870) The seller vnder the 
pantry, sctie somwhat abase; the kychen set somwhat a 
base from the but try and pantry. 

Abased (ab/i-st), ppl. a. [f. Abase v. + -ed.] 

1 . Lowered, cast down, downcast, arch. 

1652 Crash AW Sacred Poems 164 Now by abased lids shall 
learn to be Eagles, and shut our eyes that we may see. x8or 
South ev Thai. xii. 19 With head abased, he laid An arrow 
in its rest. 

2 . Her. --Fr. Abaisse: Turned downwards, as the 


wings of an eagle. Also, said of a charge when 
placed lower than its customary position; op¬ 
posed to enhanced. 

*741 Chambers Cycl. 

3. Lowered, humbled, in rank, condition, charac¬ 
ter, feelings, etc. 

1611 Bible Phil. iv. 12 I know both how to be abased, and 
I knowe how-to abound I fiych/lowid, Tindale cast doune). 
1782 Cowper Retiremt. 94 I shrink abas'd, and yet aspire to 
1 hue. 1823 Scott Pex>eril 255 (1865) 11 is well he is abased; 
but if it lies with me, I may humble his pride, but will never 
ruin his house. 1863 M ks. J amesox Leg. 0/hlcmast. Orders 
348 He knew not how to deal with ruffians so abased. 

+ 3. Debased, depreciated, as coinage. Obs. 
Abasedly (ab^-sedli), adv. [f. A based 4- -LY-.] 
In an abased or humbled manner ; humbly, ab¬ 
jectly, downcastly. 

157* Hexryson Fables 42 The sheepe againe before the 
Wolfe arenjied. But ( = without) Advocate, abasedly could 
(=?did)stand. 1859 Masson Milton’s YouthxvxEssays 42Those 
other passages .. which exhibit the poet as .. looking about 
abasedly among his literary contemporaries. 

Abasement (ab^sment). [f. Abase v. after Fr. 
abaissement : see -.ment.] 

1. The action of ahasing, lowering, casting down, 
or humbling, in rank or character; humiliation. 

1561 T. NIortoxI Calvin’s Inst. 1. xiii. 47 (1634) 'Hie time 
was not yet come of his abasement. 1589 Puttenham Eng, 
Poesie 266 (1869) And almost speak vntruly and injuriously 
by way of abbasement. *748 Richardson Clarissa II. ii. 12 
(1811) Pride in ourselves must,and forever will, provoke con* 
tempt, and bring down upon us abasement from others. 1857 
Buckle Civil, j. via. 549 The abasement of the clergy pro* 
ceded the humiliation of the crown. 

2. The condition of being abased ; humiliation, 
degradation. 

1611 Bible Ecclns. x.x. 11 There is an abasement because of 
glory: and there is that lifteth vp his head from a low estate. 
1747 Hekvev Medit. II. 136 The dee|>est Degrees of possi* 
ble Abasement. 1828 Carlyle Misc. 1 .231 (1857) Conscious 
of its errors and abasement, i860 R. A. Vaughan ilo. so. 
Mystics (ed. 2) 1 . 153 True Abandonment, with utter Abase* 
ment, was the nearest way to God. 

Abaser (ab^-soj). [f. Abase v. 4 -erL] 

1. He who, or that which, abases. 

1650 J. Wee res Truth’s Con/l. iii. 76 Yours will be found 
the great exaltress of free-will, and tne great abaser of Ircc- 
grace. *656 J. Trapp Expos. Rom. iv. 16 Paul was a great 
advancer of die grace of God, and abaser of man. 

+ 2. Rhet. The figure 7 dpi nos is ; depreciatory 
phraseology. Obs. 

1589 Puitknham Eng. Poesie 266(1869) These and such 
other base wordes do greatly disgrace the thing, and the 
speaker or writer: the Greekes call it Ta/inosis , we the 
A la ser. 

Abash (ahic-Jl, v. Forms: 4 abayss, abaisse, 
abasse ; 4-5 abaisshe, -aisehe, -asche, -assche ; 
5 6 abasshe, -asche, -aszshe ; 4-6 abashe; 6- 
abash. Northern: 4-6 abaiss(e, abase, [ad. 
Anglo-Fr. abaiss- - OFr. ebaiss-, csbaiss-, length¬ 
ened stem (occurring in pple. abaiss-ctnf, 3 pi. a- 
baiss-ent, subj. abaisse, etc.) of esb-air, mod. Fr. 
ebahir ; f. cs Lat. ex ‘out, utterly’ -4 bair, bahir 
*Ital. bat re to astound, regarded as formed on 
bah! a natural exclamation of astonishment. The 
OFr. Ass here became Ash, as in perish, finish, 
punish , and the i was absorbed, as in punch ; in 
the north the - s remained, as in chert ss, fur iss, 
funyss ; hence a formal confusion between northern 
forms of abash, and the distinct vb. Abase, q.v.] 

1 . To destroy the self-possession or confidence of 
(any one), to put out of countenance, confound, dis¬ 
comfit, or check with a sudden consciousness of 
shame, presumpLion, error, or the like. a. active * 
1375 Rarhocr Bruce vm. 247 And thouch that thai be ma 
than wc, That suld abaiss ws litill thing. 1430 Pile. Ly/o/ 
Man 117 It is thilke hi whiche I abashe alle the besles of 
the cuntre. 1496 W. de Wcirde Dives <$• Pauper xiv. viii. 
340/1 Thelyon with his c rye abasshe th all other besles. 1570 
Levins Mampulus, To Abashe Stupe/a cere. 1574 tr. Marla * 
rats Apocalips 26 For although lightning be bright, yet is 
it not clucrcfull, but rather abasheih men. 1600 Heywood 
x st Edw. IV, iv. 27 To weaken and abash their fortitude. 
175* Fielding Amelia in. ix. Wks. 1784 VIII. 304 A roan 
whom no denial^ no scorn could abash. 1863 H. Rogers 
Li/eo/y. llcnue iii. 83 If not to convince, to silence and abash 
the gainsayer. 

t b. ref. [mod. Fr. has only the refi. form s\ { bahirj] 
To gape with surprise, to stand confounded. Obs. 

c 1450 Lonklicii Holy Grail xxi. 291 Thanne the Kvng 
Abasched him sore For )>e wordes he herde thore. 1485 Cax¬ 
ton Paris Sf Vienne 62 Abasshe you not for thys derkenes. 

c. Most common in the passive: to be, stand, or 
feel abashed ; at an occasion, of (obs.), by a cause. 

c 1315 E. E. A Hit. Poems 42.149 pat o^er burne watj abaysl 
of his hrobe wordej. 1366 Maundev. vxix. 295 Alisandre was 
gretly asloneyed and abayst. 1382 Wyclie Mark v. 42 And 
thei weren abaischt 11388 abaischid] with greet stoneying. 
c 1386 Chaucer Clerkes T. 955 Right nought was sche 
abaissht of her clothing [v.r. abayst abast, abaj^ssht, 
abasshed, abassched]. 1483 Caxton G. Leg. 70/3 Whan Dauid 
herd this he was sore abasshed. 1535 Cover dale Is. xiii. 8 
One shall euer be abaszshed of another. 1667 M ilton P. L. 
i. 331 They heard, and were nbasht, and up they sprung. 1807 
Cn mice V illage ii. 79 And while she stands abash’d, with con¬ 
scious eye. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Synch. 72 I might 
have been abashed by their authority. 

+ 2. intr.( by omission of refl. pron.) To stand dumb 


with confusion or astonishment; to lose self-posses¬ 
sion or confidence ; to flinch or recoil with surprise, 
shame, or sense of humiliation. Obs. 

1391 Chaucer Boe'thius 146(1868) No strong man ne semek 
nat to abassen or disdaigner as ofte lyme as he herek k« 
noise of k<= bataile. 14^7 Caxton Jason 45 b, The herte of 
man sholde not abasshe in no thing. 1530 Palsgr. I abasshe, 
or am amazed of any thing, Jemeesbahis. 1577 87 Holixsh. 
Chron. 111 . 1098/2 For she, notwithstanding all the fearefull 
newes that were brought to hir that daie, neuer abashed. 
1585 James I Essayes in Poesie 44 She did shame The Sunne 
himself, her coulour was so bright, Till he abashit beholding 
such a light. 

t Aba sh, sb. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. the vb.] Loss of 
self-possession, confusion from surprise, shame, or 
the like. *= Abashment. 

1393 Gower Con/. II. 46 The kynges doughter, which this 
sigh. For pure abasshe drewc hir adrigh. 

t Abashance, Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OFr. abais- 
sancc, — esbaissancc, cbakissance, n. of action, f. 
abaissanl pr. pple. of a bair, esbahir: sec Abash 
and -ance.J Abashment, dismay. 

c 1430 Syr Generates 5515 Sampson beheld (Generides], 
And saw that he noocolour lese, Nornoomanerabasshaunce, 
But bare him bold of countynaunce. 

Abashed (abarjt), ppl. a. Forms: 4 abayst, 
abaist; 4-5 abaissht,-aisscbt,-assht; ^-fiabasah- 
ed ; 6 abaszshed; 6- abasht, abashed ; also 
aphetic Bashed. [Abash v. + -?d.] Put out of 
self-possession, stricken with surprise; confounded, 
discomfited, disconcerted ; checked with a sense of 
shame, presumption, or error. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1431 Swa kat man suld mare 
drede and be abayste, Over mykel in k« world here to 
trayste. 1534 Ld. Berners Golden Bk. 0/ Marc. Aurel. 
(1546)01111 b, We holdyng downe our heddes abashed. 1718 
Pope Iliad viii. 540 The pensive goddesses, abash’d, con- 
troll'd. 1859 Tennyson Enid 765 Enid, all abash'd she knew 
not why, Dared not to glance at her good mother's face. 

Abashedly (akv-Jedli), adv. [f.prec. 4- -ly^.] In 
an abashed manner : with confusion of face. 

c 1817 Hogg Tales Sketches IV. 26 George at length came 
forward abashedly. 

t Aba shedness. Obs. rare [f. as pree. + 
•ness.] The quality or state of being abashed; 
abashment. 

1530 Palsg. 193 Abasshcdnesse,/>vi/>?'**, s.f. 

Abashing* (abarjii)), vbl. sb. also 4 abasshyng ; 
and in Northern writers, 5- abaysing, abaisyng, 
abasing; not to be confounded with Abasing. 
[f. Abash v. 4*»ixgL] The act of confounding, or 
putting to dismay ; the state of confusion, dismay, 
or astonishment; abashment. Now mostly gerun- 
dial. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boethius iv. 1 Certes, quoth she, that were a 
great maruayle, and an abashinge without end. 1375 Bak- 
uolr Bruce xvti. 573 Thre sper-lytith, 1 trow weill mycht be 
Betuix thame,quhen sic abasing TuU thame. X404 H.Sharis- 
urook, in F.llis Orig. Lett. 11. 10, I. 30 A gret abayschynge 
to oure enmyes. C1425 Wyntown Cron. yuv. xxxvii. 77 Dai 
suld noucht nave had abaysyng. Ibid. ix. i. 66 Rycht airly in 
til jie dawing He stoutly come but abaisyng And til the Cas- 
telle set a stale, And syne gert bryn wpk« Town hale, a 1564 
Bkcon Deniaiuls 0/ Script, in Prayers, etc. (1844)604 The 
amazing, dread, and abashing of the mind that the wicked men 
have of the wrath of God. 1580 Hollvband Treas. French 
Tong., E/I ray, or e/froy , feare, astonying, abashing, amasing. 

Abashless (aboc jles), a. rare. [f. Abash sb. + 
-less.] Unabashed, shameless; the reverse of 
bashful. 

1868 Browning Ring 4 Book i. 127 Words as ready and as 
big As the part he played, the bold abashless one. Ibid. i. 203 
This else abashless mouth. 

Abashment (abarjment). Forms: 5 abayssh- 
ment, abaschement ; 6 abaashement, abashe- 
ment; 6- abashment, [ad. OFr. abaissement -es- 
bahissement, ebahissement, n. of action f. aba'ir, 
esbahir : see Abash and -ment.] Confusion from 
surprise, shame, or sudden check ; confusion of face. 

c 14 10 Love Bonaventura's Spec.V. Chr. iii (Gibbs MS.) 
As ke perfyte meke may not here his praysyngc wyth owten 
abaschmem and schamc faslnesse. 1489 C axton Fayles 0/ 
Amies 1. xv. 43 They were dysconfyied more by abayssh- 
ment than by armes. 1523 State Papers Hen. VI 11 , IV. 
36 An abashment and grete discorage to all those that be of 
the Frcnche faccion. 1600 Abbot Jonah 423 That speech of 
the great abashment of his people should be brought to the 
King. 1749 Walpole Lett, to H. Mann No. 200(1834) 11 . 
271 To the great abashment of the Jacobites. 1837 Car. 
lyle Fr. Rev. III. iv. vii. 168 (1871) On her countenance 
there was visible neither abashment nor pride. 

Abasing (ab/i-siq), vbl.sb. [f. Abase v. + -ixcL] 
The action of lowering or depressing, a. physically, 
b. in mind or feeling, c. of debasing ordepreciating 
tbe currency (obs.). Now mostly gerundial. 

1555 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 298 The ines¬ 
timable loss it [England! suffered by the decay and abasing 
of money. 1569 Grafton Chron. Ed. VI, an. 5,1315-6 At 
this tyme also the kinges maiestie, with the aduice of his 
priuye counsaile, did now purpose not onely the abacyng of 
the sayd copper moneys, but also ment wholly to reduce 
them into bollion. 1608 Hieron Wks. I. 74^/x To the abas- 
ing & humbling of my hart. 1611 Bible 2 C or. xL 7 Haue I 
committed an offence in abasing my selfe, that you might 
be exalted. 1625 Bacon Essays xxii (1862)92 This would be 
done, with a demure Abasing of your Eye. .as the lesuites 
also doe use. *642 Rogers Naantan 30 Gods purpose to¬ 
wards him in this abasing of his stout heart. 
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Abasing, obs. north, form of Abashing vbl. sb. 
Abasing (alv‘*sii)),///. a. [f. Abase v. + -jng 2.] 
Lowering, depressing, humbling. 

a >66s Goodwin A being filled with the Sfir it (1867) 116 
The bodies of the saints, which now in the state of mortality 
are vile, that is, of an abasing and humbling complexion 
and frame. 

Abask viba slc), adv. [A prep. of state+B ask v. : 
see A prep . 1 11.] In a basking condition, basking. 

1866 Neale Sequ. <$• Hymns 144 Ephesus lies all abask in 
Mediterranean noonday. 

If Abas si, -S. Obs. * A silver coin current in 
Persia, . . somewhat less than an English shilling/ 
Chambers Cycl. Stiff. 1753. 

Ibid. The Abassi took its denomination from Schah Abas 11 , 
king of Persia* under whom it was struck. 

+ Abastard, v. Obs. [ad. Yt. abastardir (as 
old as 12 th c.) from ii prep . +bastard. Cf. OSp. 
abastardar .] prop. To make or declare bastard or 
illegitimate: hence, to make spurious or degenerate; 
to debase, corrupt, deteriorate. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-Martyr 226. 5 6 Income of the meane 
Parents by the way there may be fallacies which may cor- 
rupt & Abastard it. 1651 Life of Father Sarfi 86 (1676) 
They further insinuated that the Roman Religion was in¬ 
sensibly abastarded. 

+ Abastardize, -ise (aberstaadoiz), v. Wbs. [f. 
Fr. abastarddr , -iss-an!: see pree. The term, •ise 
representing tbe -iss- of the extended stem in Fr. has 
been refashioned after vhs. in -ize. Cf. Amohtizk.] 
To render bastard, spurious, or degenerate; to de¬ 
base, or deteriorate. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. French Tong. , Abastardir.. to cor¬ 
rupt, or abastardise, to counterfait. 1605 Daniell Queen's 
Arcadia v. iv. (Wks. 1717) I. 224 And being our selves Cor¬ 
rupted, and abastardized thus. 1610 Donne Sermon xevi. 

1 V. 258 An insinuating of false and adulterous blood, in ahas- 
tardizing a race, by supposititious children. 1653 Buiavkr 
Arlifciall Changeling {quoting Donne) Doe not a has tar disc 
that noble kind, that noble nature, that God hath imparted 
to thee. 

+ Abastardized, ///- a. Obs. [f. pree. + -m] 
Degenerate, debased, spurious. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais (1727) ii. viii. The sonle, by which 
our name continues blessed amongst men would be degener¬ 
ate and abastardised. 

t Aba*sure. Obs. [f. Abase v. + -uue ; of Eng. 
formation, afterwords like eras-it re, sciz-urc .] 'Die 
action of abasing; the condition of being abased ; 
humiliation. 

1653 Manton F.p. James ii. 1 Wks.1871 IV. 181 Thcyoffered 
injury and contumely to them, because of their outward 
abasure and despicableness, 1671 Fi.avel Fount, of Life 
xix. 55 And it was no small Abasure of Christ to bind him¬ 
self to the Law as a Subject made under. 

Abatable (ab^ tabM),c. [a. OFr. abatable Brit¬ 
ton), f. aba/re: see Abate v 7 and -able.] Capable 
of being abated. 

1821, 1 and a Geo. IVc. 41, § 1 By law, every such nuisance, 
being of a public nature, is abateable as such by indictment. 
1865 Nichols Britton 11. xviiL 9 The writ is thereby abatable 
IFr. si est le bref abatable\. 

tAbatayl, v. Obs. rare, [for anbatayl = en- 
batayb, a. OFr. cnbataiHc-r: see Embattle.] To 
embattle. 

C1380 Sir Ferumbras 4310 Mantrible be Citee ys y-called, 
Wyp marbre fyn ys he walled, & abatayled with toures hye. 

t Abataylment. Obs. rare [see pree.] Battle¬ 
ment. 

c 1325 Caw. and Or. Kn. 790 Enbaned vndcr | e abatayl- 
ment, in +e best lawe. 

Abate (ab< 7| t), v?- [a. OFr. abat-re, abal-tre, f. a 
prep, to + bat re, battre to beatlate L. bat lere, batfre , 
from el. L. batufre. In the technical senses 18, 19, 
the identity of the prefix is uncertain, and the re¬ 
lation to the other senses undetermined.] 

I. To beat down, demolish, destroy. 

1 . trails. To beat down, throw down, demolish, 
level with the ground. Obs. exc. in Law. 

1366 MaUNDEV. viii. 95(1839) Jerusalem hath often tyme 
ben distroyed, & the Walles abated & beten doun. c 1420 
Paltadius on Hush. 11. 5 Hem to desolate Of erthe, and all 
from every roote abate. 1494 Fabyan vii. 490 Y c gates of 
Bruges, of Iprc, of Courtray, and of other townes were abated 
and throwyn downe. 1576 La.msarde Peramb. Kent 185 
(1826) Bycause Apultrc was not of sufficient strength for their 
defence and coverture they abated it to the ground. 1643 
Prynne Doom of Ccreat'd ice ff Preach. 4 And that night 
came a great party of them, and by fine force made aa assault 
and abated the Baracadoes. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort . 13 
(1729) During the hottest months carefully abate the weeds. 
1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v., To abate ; to prostrate, break 
down, or destroy. In law to abate a castle or fort is to beat 
it down. 1864 IVandsto. Br. Act 44 If any work made by 
the Company in, over, or across the River Thames .. be aban¬ 
doned or suffered to fall into disuse or decay, the Conserva- 
tors of the River Thames may abate and remove the same. 

+ 2 .fig. To put down, put an end to, do away with 
(any state or condition of things). Obs. 

c 1270 E. E. Poems , Old Age 149 When eld blowid he is 
blode . his ble is sone abatid. 1340 Hampolk Pr. Consc. 
xtryi Ded (=death], ofal hat it comes to, abates And chaunges 
all myghtes and states, c 1350 Will. Palertie x 141 To abate he 
host of hat breme duke. 1413 Lydgate Pylg. Scnvle v. xii. 103 
(1843) And fynallyabatid isthestrif. 158s Ahp. S andys Serm. 
79 (1841) St. Paul abateth this opinion. Ibid. 293 To abate 
the haughty conceit which naturally we have of ourselves. 
VOL. I. 


3 . Esp. Law. a. To put an end to, do away with 
(as a nuisance, or an action). 

1297 R. Glouc. 447 And oher monye luher lawes, fat hys 
elderne adde ywrojt, He behet, hat he wolde abate. 1768 
Blacrstone Comm. 111 . 168 The primitive sense is that of 
abating or beating down a nusance. 1780 Burke Sf. on 
Econ. Kef Wks. 111 . 247 They abate the nuisance, they pull 
down the house. 1844 II. Rogers Essays 1 . ii. 88 He has not 
lived in vain who has successfully endeavoured to abate the 
nuisances of his own time. 1859 De Quincey The Caesars 
Wks. X. 104 To put him down and abate him as a monster, 
b. To render null and void (a writ). 

1580 Baret Alvearic, His accusation or writte is abated or 
ouerth row no when the Attorney by ignorance deckireth not the 
proccsse in due forme, or the writte abateth. 1621 Sanderson 
Serm. Ad. Cl. it. xxii. 30(1674) And anyone short Clause 
or Proviso, not legal, is sufficient to abate the whole Writ or 
Instrument. 1726 Ayljeee Parergon 266 This only suspends 
but docs not abate the action. 1741 Robinson Gavelkind vL 
109 The Writ was abated by the Court. 1809 Tomlins Law 
Diet. s. v., To abate a nuisance is to destroy, remove, or put 
an end to it... To abate a writ is to defeat or overthrow it 
by shewing some error or exception. 

4 , intr. (through rejt.) To he at an end, to be¬ 
come mill or void ; csp. of writs, actions, apjjenls. 

1602 W. Fulueckk First Part of Para I tele 61 In the sum¬ 
mons A. was omitted, wherefore the writte abated. 1745 De 
Fuk Eng. Tradesm. J. xvi. 148 Commissions shall not abate 
by the death of his majesty. 1768 Black stone Comm. 111 . 
247 The suit is of no effect, and the writ shall abate. 1809 
Tomlins Law Dicf. s.v. It is said an appeal shall a Kate, and 
be defeated by reason of covin or deceit, i860 M assey Hist. 
Engl. III. xxxi. 437 The Committee of Privileges resolved, 
that impeachments Mtood on the same footing as appeals and 
writs of error; consequently they did not abate. 

II. To bring down, lower, depress. 

+ 5 . To bring down (a person) physically, socially, 
or mentally; to depress, humble, degrade; to cast 
down, deject. Obs. 

c 132s Grosseteste Castel of Lotte 1334 He was abated 
of his tour [ = in his turn]. C1386 CiiAtt er Persones T. 118 
The hey her that they were in this present lif, the more schuln 
thay ben abatid and defouled in belle. 1470 85 Malory 
Marie Arthur {1634 repr. 18x6) 1. 241 Then sir Beamnains 
abated his countenance. 1564 Bauliiwin Moral Phil. (ed. 
Palfr.) iii. 4 Hce is to he honoured among them that be 
honoured, that fortune abateth without fault. 1618 Raleigh 
Remains (1644) 27 If any great person to be abated, not to 
deal with him by calumniation or forged matter. 1651 Jeu. 
Taylor Sermons 1. ix. 104 They were abated with humane 
infirmities and not at all heightened by the Spirit. 

+ 6. intr. To fall, be dejected, humbled. Obs. 

1306 Political Songs (Camd. S.)2i6 Ys continaunce abated 
eny host to make. 1387 Trevisa Higdon Rolls Scr. 11 . 185 
$>c bolde nolle abate]? [cervix def>rimitnr\. c 1460 Urban it at is 
in Babces Book( 1868) 16 Lette not hycoiHynaunce also abate. 
1642 Rogers Naaman 30 The naturall spirit of the hautiest.. 
will abate and come downe. 

+ 7 . To abate of ; to bring down (a person) from ; 
hence to deprive of, curtail of. Obs. 

c 1430 Octouian hope rat or 1316 (Weber 111 . 212) lie was 
abated of all hys hete. c 1530 Ld. Berners Arthur of Lyteil 
Bryt. 105(1814) That she be not thereby ahbated of hernoble- 
nesse and estate. 160s Shahs. Lear 11. iv. 161 She hath 
abated me of h3lfe my Traine. 1637 Lisle tr. Du Bartas 
30 Mens bodies were abated of their bignesse. 

III. To bring down in size, amount, value, force. 
+ 8. To beat back the edge or point of anything; 
to turn tbe edge ; to blunt, lit. and fig. Obs. 

1548 Hall Citron. 689 Such wepons as the capitain of the 
Castle shall occupie, that is, Morrice pike swordc target, 
the poynt and edge abated. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Hi , v. v. 35 
Abate the edge of Traitors, gracious Lord. 1613 W. Browne 
Brit. Past. 1. iv. (1772) 107 With plaints which might abate 
a tyrant’s knife. 162s Bacon Essays ix To abate the edge 
of envy. 1634 Heywood Maidenh. lost xi. 120 The name of 
Childe Abates my Swords keenc edge. 1699 Evelyn Acetaria 
145 (1729) Such as abate and take off the keeness. 

9 . To bring down in size; lower, lessen or di¬ 
minish (things tangible), arch. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De Pr. Rerum (1495) xvn. lx.wiii. 652 
Gutta abatyth all swellynge and bolnynge. 161 x BiaLE Gen. 
viii. 3 After the end of the hundred and fiftie dayes, the water? 
were abated. 161a Woodall Surgeon's Mate Wks. (1653) 11 
Small Files are used.. to abate any end of a bone.. which is 
fractured. 166a Evelyn Chalcog. (1769)59 In wood, which is 
a graving much more difficult; because all the work is to be 
abated and cut hollow. 1823 Scott Peveril{\ 865)241 A lucky 
accident had abated Chiffinch's party to their own number. 

10. intr. To decrease in size or bulk. arch. 

1587 Golding Mo may's Chr. Relig. xiv. 220 (1617) The 
more that the body abateth in flesh, the more workfull is the 
mind. 1597 Warner AIbion's Eng. in. xviii. 86 Their poysou, 
growing when it scemeth to abate. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil 
1. x. 121 (1840) The arke rested, the waters abating. 

11. traits. To bring down in value, price, or es¬ 
timation. arch. 

1340 Ayetib. 28 Vor ]>e guode los to abatye, and hire guodes 
to lo3y, he envious agraybe^ alle his gynnes. c 1400 Rom. 
Rose 286 She ne might all abate his prise, c 1460 Fortksci k 
Absol. tf Lim. Mon. (1714) 116 Hou the Pricys of Merchaun- 
discs, growyn in this Ix>nd, may be holdyn up, and encreasyd, 
and the Prycys of Merchaundise, brought into this Lond 
abatyd. 1651 HoaaF.s Leviathan it. xxii. 119 They raise the 
price of those, and abate the price of these. 1670 R. Coke 
Disc, of Trade 33 If the Importation of Irish Cattel had 
abated the Rents of England one half. 

12 . intr. To fall in amount, value, or price, suffer 
reduction, be reduced, arch. exc. in Law. 

1745 De Foe Eng. Tradesm. 11 . xxxii. xox As wages abate 
to the poor, provisions must abate in the market, and rents 
must sink and abate to the landlords. 1768 Blacrstone 
Comm. II. 512 And in case of a deficiency’ of assets, all the 
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general legacies must abate proportionably, in order to pay 
the debts. 

13 . trans. To lessen or lower in force or intensity 
(a quality, feeling, action, etc.); to diminish, lessen, 
lighten, relieve, mitigate. 

*330 R- ItRUNNE Citron. 269 His moder Ifelianore abated 
her gretebale. . 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2840 For na thyng 
may abate hair pyne. 1574 tr. Marlorats A foca tips 33 
Charitic is lyke fvre, whychc is easyly put .oute if it be 
abated. 1593 T. Hyll Profitable Arte of Card. 137 The 
sauor ol them [garlicl wilbe greatly abated. 1590 Shaks. 
Hen. V, lit. ii. 24 Abate thy Rage, abate thy manly Rage. 
1611 Bible Dent, xxxiv. 7 His eye was not dimme, nor his 
naturall force abated. 1670 Walton Lives iv. 288 Lord, abate 
my great affliction, or increase my patience. 1759 Robert¬ 
son Hist. Scot. i. 11. 156 She shook the fidelity, or abated the 
ardour of some. 1859 Mill Liberty ii. 63 To abate the force 
of these considerations. 

14 . intr. To fall off in force or intensity; grow 
less, calm down. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xt. 4665 Soil the wymlis; The brenmes 
abated. 1599 Shaks. Hen. t', iv. iv. 50 My fury shall abate, and 
1 The Crownes will lake. 1697 Drydrn Virg. Georg, i. 463 
(1721) When Winter's Rage abates, when chearful Hours 
Awake the Spring. 1720 Di: Fox: C'apt. Singleton xvi. 271 
Towards morning the wind abated a little. 1837 Carlyle Pr. 
Rev. I. vt. iii. 322 This conflagration of the South-Hast will 
abate. 1869 Echo Oct..9 The Foot and Mouth Disease 
which has been raging with some virulence is now beginning 
to abate. 

IV. To strike off, deduct. 

15 . trans. To strike off or take away .1 part, !•» 
deduct, subtract. 

a. with of ( out of from obs.). 

<1391 Chaucer .•i strolabe 34 Abate thanne thees degree-. 
And minutes owt of 90. 1413 Lydgat e Pytgr. Smote tv. \ iii. 

62(1483) He nelc nou thynge abaten of the prys. 1551 Ri • 
corde Pathway to Knowt. 11. Introd., And if you abate elicit 
portions from things that are equal, those partes that remain 
shall be equal! also. 1570 Di e Math. Praef 9 If from 4. 
ye abate 1. there resteth 3. 1611 Bible lav. xxvii. 18 It 

shall be abated from thy estimation. 1679 88 Secret Set- ice 
Moneys of Chas. <y 7 as. H , 1 .*6 (Camd. S. 1851) To be abated 
out of the moneys that are or >hall he due to him for work. 
1741 Complete Family-Piece 1. ii. 192 Take .. 9 eggs, abating 
4 whites. 1745 De Fok Eng. Tradesm. I. xix. 178 Rather 
than abate a farthing of the price they had asked. 1866 Rogi k-. 
Agric. <5- Prices 1 . xx. 506 The merchant abating something 
of his morning price. 

b. with obj. (orig. dative) of the person. 

1465 Manners <v Hoitseh. Haps. 465 Robcrd Tlirope lente 
me l.s. .. and herof he tnostca bate me [ = tomej .xiiij.^. 1647 
Sanderson Sermons Ad An!, xv. 1 (1673)2014 lie therefore 
sendeth for his Master's Debtors forthwith; abateth them «>f 
their several Sums, and makes the Books agree. 1671 Fi.a\ i 1. 
p'ount. of Life iii. 6 When the Payment was making, lie 
will not abate him one Farthing. 1771 Franklin Autobiog. 
Wks. 1840 1 . 61 She would abate me two shillings a w eek for 
the future. 

c. absol. To make an abatement. 

1530 Palsgr. 420, I alowe or abate upon a rcckenyng or ac. 
Coinpte made. 1745 1 K. Fok Eng. Tradesm. I. xix. 179 lie can¬ 
not abate without underselling the market, or underrating the 
value of his goods. 1817 J as. Mill Brit. India 11 . iv. iv. 134 
Lacey offered to abate m his pecuniary demand. 

16 . fy. To omit, leave out of count; to bar or 
except. 

1588 Shaks. L.L.L. v. ii. 547 Abate [aj throw at Novum, 
and the whole world againe, Cannot prioke out live such. 
1700 Law Council of Trade 253 (1751) Abating accidents 
w’hich happen but seldom. 1772 Johnson in Bossoetl(1816) 11 . 
149 Abating his brutality, he was a very good master. 1865 
Sala Diary in America I. 307 Abating the gold and silver 
plate. 

17 . To abate of (a tiling): to deduct somethin" 
from, make an abatement from ; to lower, or lessen 
in amount, arch. 

1644 Bui.wek Chirologia 144 It falls short and abates of 
the perfection of the thing. 1645 bp. Hall Remedy of Dis¬ 
content. 27 Their fading condition justly abates of their value. 
1653 Izaak Walton Cotnfl. Angler 2 [I shall] cither abate 
of my pace, or mend it, to enjoy such a companion. 1765 
Tucker Lt. of Nat. \\. 635 Their own experience and the 
world they converse with will abate of this excess.. 1810 
Scott Lady of Lake v. iii. 22 The guide abating of his pace 
Led slowly through the pass's jaws. 

V. Technical. 

+ 18 . Falconry. To beat with the wings, flutter. 
More commonly aphetized to Bate. Obs. 

c 1430 Bk. of Hawkyng in Rel.Antiq. 1 . 297 If that she [the 
hawk] abate, let her flee, hut he war that thou coiistreyne 
her not to flee. 1575 TuRaERViLLE Booke of Fate. 135 You 
shall keepe hir alwayes in best plighte and leaste daungcr to 
abate. 

+ 19 . In Horsemanship. ‘A Ilorse is said to Abate, 
when working upon Curvets, he puts his two hind 
I.egs to the Ground, both at once, and observes 
the same Kxactness at all Times.’ Bailey 1721 ; 
whence in J. and subseq. Diets. Obs. 

Abate (ab/1-t), z\- I.aw [a. Anglo-Fr. abal-rc, 
earlier enbatre , embatre (see A* pref. 10), in the legal 
phr. se enbatre or abatre eit (Britton) to thrust one¬ 
self forcibly into, f. eit in, into + balrc to beat; see 
Abate vA Subseq. confused with the pree. both in 
Anglo-Fr. and Kng.; the law-books treat it as the 
same word.] To intrude or thrust oneself forcibly 
or tortiously into a tenement between the death ol 
the owner and the accession of the legal heir. a. 
reft, (early instances are wanting). 

1865 Nichols tr. Britton he i. 2, 11 . 2 Because a person that 

o 
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has no right may immediately after the death of any one 
abate himself into the inheritance of the right heir, and keep 
out the heir and chief lord of the fee [Fr. sei enbatre eit le 
heritage ]. Ibid. it. xx. 4. I. 336 He by his own force abated 
himself into the tenement | Fr. se ahaty en cel tenement}. 

b. intr. (by omission of refl. pron. in late Anglo- 
Fr., or ME. The ordinary construction since 6.) 

15x8 Perkins Profitable Booke. v. §325. 144 If a man seised 
of three acres in fee taketh a wife and dyeth and a stranger 
abate in one of the acres. 16*9 Coke First Pt. of Inst. 277 
Betweene the death and the entry of the heire, an estranger 
doth interpose himselfe, and abate [Yr.et un estrnungeabate]. 
1809 Tomlins Laru Diet. s.v. He that steps in between the 
former possessor and his heir is said.to abate; he is called 
an abator, and this act of intrusion or interposition is termed 
an abatement. 

+ Aba*te, sb. Obs. [f. Abate vX\ Abatement. 

1 . Depression, casting down. 

14*3 James I King's Quair it. xxi. For quhich sodayne 
abate, anon astert The blude of all my body to my hert. 

2 . The lowering of a quality; diminution. 

1646 H. Lawkf.XCe Com. <y l Par re with Angels, Up. Ded. 
The abate of power & strength which sinne had caus'd. 

3 . Deduction, subtraction. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. iv. vii. 195 Nor will the 
difference be sensible in the abate of scruples or dragmes. 

Abated (aba ted), ///. a. [f. Abate zO + -El>.] 
+ 1 . Beaten, subdued, cast down. Obs. 

1534 Moke Contf. agayuste tribal. 111. (Wk«. 1557) 1258; 1 
That oure fleshlye affections, be more abated and refrayned 
by the dreadc and terroure of hell. 1548 in Strypk Keel. 
Mem. vt. 351 The weakness of his often abated enemies. 1610 
Siiaks. Coriol. in. iii. 132 Deliver you As most abated Cap- 
tiues, to some Nation That wonne you without blowes. 
1661 Parisians 1. 89 Which so revived the abated hearts of 
the Thessalins. 

2 . Diminished, reduced, lowered in quality or 
amount. 

1594 R. QarkwI Hu arte' s Exam, of Wits (1616) 45 And 
those in whom this abated heat approcheth least. 1607 
Topsell Serpents (1673)629 By fasting it hath made his flesh 
low and abated. 1855 1 . Taylor Pester. Belief 100 An 
abated Christianity. 1859 - Logic in T/teol. 312 To estab. 
lish an abated, or a contrary belief. 

Abatement 1 (abutment), [a. OFr. abatement, 
abattement , f. abatire\ see Abate v.l and -ment.] 
The action of abating, or state of being abated, 
with most of the senses of the vb. 

1 . The act of overthrowing, putting down, or 
doing away with ; the state of being overthrown, 
quashed or annulled. Obs. exe. as a Law term: 
the abatement of a nuisance, action, writ, or claim. 
'In its present most general signification it relates 
to writs or plaints, and means the quashing or 
destroying the plaintiff’s writ or plaint.’ Tomlins. 

1^28 Perkins Profitable Booke v. §385. 167 (1642) A plea 
which gocih meerelyin abatement of the writ.. 1599MARSTON 
Scourge of Villanie ti. vii. 205 Their only skill rests in Col¬ 
lusions, Abatements, stoppels, inhibitions. 1768 Blacks tone 
Comm. III. 5 A fourth species of remedy . . is the abatement, 
or removal, of Nusances. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. A 
Plea in Abatement is a plea put in by the defendant, in 
which he shows cause to the court why he should not be im¬ 
pleaded or sued, i860 M assey 11 ist. Engl. III. xxxi. 438 The 
opinion in Westminster Hall was in favour of the abatement. 

2 . The act of lowering, lessening, or lightening; 
the state of depreciation, diminution, or decrease; 
the subsidence (of action); alleviation or mitigation 
(of evils). 

1517 Hawes Past. Pleas, xliii. 14 And in like wise without 
abatement 1 shall cause for to be memoriall The fainus 
acres. 1601 Shaks. Twel. A*, t. i. 13 Nought enters there.. 
But falls into abatement, and low price. 1655 Cromwell 
(C arlylei Sp. iv. I had much abatement of my hopes; though 
not a total frustration. 1675 Baxter Catholiek Theologie 
n. viii. 141 A delay of their future misery, and hopes of its 
abatement. 1794 Sullivan View of Mat. I. 67 Like a high 
sea on the abatement of a storm. 1878 Gladstone Prim. 
Homer 108 A sense of depression and disappointment, and 
abatement of the higher energies, 
f b. Something which lightens toil; relaxation, 
recreation. Obs. 

1513 Douglas sEitcid v. prol. 45 For quha sa list sere glad- 
sum gamis lere, Ful mony mery abaitmentis followis here. 

3 . The result of abating or lessening ; the amount 
by which anything is abated ; decrease, deduction, 
drawback, lit. and Jig. and as a technical term 
in Comm. 

1624 John Gee in Shaks. Cent. Pr. 160 The third abate¬ 
ment of the honor and continuance of this Scenicall company 
is, that they make their spectators pay to deare for their In¬ 
come. 16*5 Bacon Essays v iii. 267 He hath a great Charge 
of Children : As if it were an Abatement to his Riches. 1722 
De Foe Hist. Plague (1756) 183 All the Abatement I could 
get was only, that.. I should be obliged to hold itimt three 
Weeks. 1858 Lo. St. Leonards Hbk. on Property Law ii. 7 
Equity will compel him to take it, and will allow him a proper 
abatement out of the purchase-money. 1866 Rogers Agric. 
<$• Prices 1 . xxviiL 677 The farmer obtained for the three 
years an abatement of two marks. 

4 . Heraldry. A supposed mark of depreciation. 

1610 Guilum Display of Heraldrie viii. § 1. 31 (1611) An 

Abatement is an accidentall mark annexed to coat-armour 
denoting some vngentlcman-like, dishonorable, or disloiall 
demeanour qualitie or staine in the bearer whereby the dig- 
nitie of the coate-armour is greatly abased. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. It is a little controverted among authors, whether 
heraldry allows of any such things as regular abatements .. 
The last editor of Guillim discards the whole notion of 
Abatements as a chimaera. 

Abatement - (abutment), [a. Anglo-Fr-aAr/V- 


ment, earlier cu bat email (both in Britton), f. aba/re 
= enbatre ; see Abate v . 2 and -ment.] The action 
of a hating in a heritage, usurpation of a tenement; 
intrusion, tortious entry. See Abate v , 2 
1330 R. Bruxne Chron. 278 For |>at mischance of Blanche 
manage, For }?at abatement he chalenges it J>orgh right. 
1528 Perkins Profitable Booke v. § 325. 144 (1642) If the 
heire of him after whose death the abatement was, re¬ 
cover the acre of land in which the abatement was. 1586 
Hooker Giraldns's Hist. Ireland in Holinshcd II. 83/2 
After the decease of the earle James, a bastard Butler had 
by abatement intruded. 1717 Blount Law Diet., Abate - 
ment (Fr.) is sometimes used for the Act of the Abator; as 
the Abatement of the Heir into the Land, before he has 
agreed, with the Lord. 1865 Nichols Britton 111. i. 3. II. 3 
Intrusion is a wrongful abatement during the vacancy of the 
soil [ Fr. intrusioun est toreeuous abatement]. Ibid. in. i. 4 
By reason of the abatement [Fr. pur feinbatemrnt]. Ibid. 
vi. ix. 11 . 354 Those impleaded of hamsoken, or of fresh force, 
or of abatement [ Fr. on de eubatement]. 

Abater 1 (ab^i-tar). [f.AB.sTF.z'. 1 +-ER 1 .] He who 
or that which abates, lowers, or mitigates. 

1732 Arhuthxot Rules of Diet 263 Abaters of Acrimony or 
Sharpness. 

Aba*ter-- [f. Abate zO + -f.r 2 , in imitation of 
misnom-cr, rcjoind-cr, reminder.'] An abating, a 
plea in abatement. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godlinessx. vi. 17 It being agreat abater 
to our zeal and fervency in Religion to think that in the end 
of our life we shall be dodged and put off by a long senseless 
and comfortless Sleepe of the Soul under the sods of the 
Grave. 1662 — Ant. agst. Ath. t. viii. 2, 22 Our fancy can 
shuffle in this abater, viz. that, etc. 

Abating (ab^i-tii)), vbl.sb. [f. Abate vA + -ingL] 
The action or process of bringing down or lowering. 

1 . The action of casting down or overthrowing; 
and Jig. of doing away with, or putting an end to. 
Obs. except in Lazo. 

c 1460 Foktescce Abs. «$• Lint. Mon. (1714) 34 What Dis¬ 
honour is this, and abatyng the Glory of a Kyng. 1768 
Bi.ackstone Comm. III. 168 This expression, of abating, which 
is derived from the French and signifies to quash, beat down, 
or destroy, is used by our law in three senses. The first, 
which seems to be the primitive sense, is that of abating or 
beating down a nuisance .. and in a like sense ,. of abating 
a castle or fortress. 

2 . A lowering, lessening, diminution, decrease. 

c 1460 FoRTESCUE^I^r.«5-Z,/w. J/r>«.(7i4)37 Pensions without 
grctc abatyng of the Kyngs Revenues. 1548 W. Thomas Ital. 
Gram. (1567) D im in u men to, the abatyng or decrease. 1674 
Playkoro Skill of Musick 1. xi. 38 Those excellent Graces 
and Ornaments . . which wc call Trills, Grupps, Exclama¬ 
tions of Increasing or Abating of the Voice. 1699 Evelyn 
Acctaria 12 (1729) Nor ought it to be over-oyl’d, too much 
abating of its grateful acidity. 1861 Trench Seven CM. in Asia 
77 The abating of any other love hut that to God and Christ. 

3 . A deducting, or subtracting. 

1557 Recoroe JV/ietst. Siijb, Subtraction doeth depend 
onely of the signe of abatemente, which is this —, and signi- 
fieth lesse, or abatyng. e 1620 A. Humk Qrthog. . Brit. 
Tongue 23 In abating from the word following, we, in the 
north, use a mervelouse libertie. 

Abating (ab^-tiq), ffl.a. [f. Abate r*. 1 + -ing-.] 
Decreasing, subsiding. 

1727 De Foe Hist. Apparitions xi. 218 The abating force 
of the water. 1801 Southey Thalaba ii. 26 Wks. IV. 58 To 
deluge o'er with no abating flood Our consummated World. 

Abatis (arbatis). Milit., also abattis, abbatis, 
abbattis. [a. Fr. abatis mass of things thrown 
down:—OFr. abateis:— late L. * abatetiei-us arising 
from throwing down ; cf. vb. abatre. See Abate.] 
A defence constructed by placing felled trees 
lengthwise one over the other with their branches 
towards the enemy’s line, and piling them lip until 
a shelter for workmen is obtained. 

1766 Smollett Hist. Eng. (1828) 11 . 391 The ground before 
it (was) covered with an abbatis, or felled trees, with their 
boughs pointing outwards, and projecting in such a manner 
as to render the intrcnchment almost inaccessible. 1795 
Nelson in Nicolas's Dispatches (ed. 2) 1 . 380 The Seamen 
and Carpenters were all night employed in cutting down 
trees to form an abbatis. 1810 Wellington in Gntwood’s 
Despatches VI. 504 The first is loop-holed and there is an 
Abbatis in its front. 1847 Gleig Battle of Watertoo 152 The 
riflemen attended to their own security by throwing an 
abattis across the chauss< 5 e. 1863 Life in the South II. 160 
An abbatis still surrounded the stone bridge. 1865 Morning 
Star Mar. 30 At about twenty paces in front of this earth¬ 
work is what is termed the abatis. 

Abatised (rcbatist), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED 2 .] 
Provided with an abatis. 

1859 Worcester cites Sat. Res 1 . 

1 ! Abatjour (aba^; 7 *r). Arch. [mod. Fr. = ce qui 
a bat lc jour, what throws down the daylight.] A 
sky-light. Hardly in Eng. use ; not in Gwilt. 
Abator 1 (Sb^-tar, -to:j). [late Anglo-Fr. abator 
tour , n. of agent f. almtre ; see Abate v . 1 and -on. 
Used for Abater in legal senses.] 

1 . One who abates or overthrows a nuisance, etc. 

2 . ^Abater. 

1592 S. Danikll Compl. of Rosam. (1717) 41 Impiety of 
Times, Chastity's Abator. 1606 Sir Gyles Goosecappe sig. H 
That painting is pure chastities abator. 

Abator 2 (ab/i-tar, -tou). Lazo [a. late Anglo-Fr. 
abator , dour agent n .{.abatre - enbatre: see Abate 2 
and -OB.] One who abates, or without right seizes 
upon the possession of a freehold between the death 
of its owner and the entry of the heir or devisee. 


1531 Dial, on Laws of Eng. it. xil 81 (i638)The abators were 
bounden in conscience to restore to the executors,. the pro¬ 
fits. 1629 Coke: First Pt. of Inst. 194 Where there bee two 
joynt Abators or Intruders which come in merely by wrong. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. Ill. 168 This entry of him is called 
an abatement, and he himself is denominated an abator. 
183a Edin. Rev. LV. 324 The abator, or wrongful occupier.. 
had entered upon the lands. 

II Abattoir (abatwa-r). [mod. Fr. f. abattre to 
strike down. See Abate.] A public slaughter 
house for cattle. 

1840 Pekronet Thompson Exercises (1842) V. 340 As the 
sacrifice of one littlepig compared with the massive slaughters 
that decorate a Parisian abattoir. 

[Abatude, given by Bailey, etc. as = diminished, 
and in subseq. Diets, as sb., is merely a dictionary 
travesty of med. Lat. abatuda = abatuta , in fecitnia 
abaluda, clipped money. See Wharton Lazo Lex. 
(1S72) 6.] 

Abature (orbatiiu). [a. Fr. abatture , abaturc, 
throwing down.] The traces left by a stag in the 
undenvood through which he has passed. 

>575 G. Turbekvile Booke of Venerie 6 8 Of the iudgement 
of the Abatures and beating downe of the lowe twigges 
and the foyles, 1630 Taylor (Water P.) IVks. t. 93 What Ne- 
cromanticke spells are Rut, Vault, Slot, Pores, and Entryes, 
Abatures, and Foyles, Frayenstockes, Frith and Fell, Layres, 
Dewclawes, and Dowlcets, drawing the Covert, Blemishes, 
Jewelling, Avaunt-laye, Allaye, Relaye, Foreloyning, Hunt- 
cownter, Hunt-change, Quarry, Reward, and a thousand 
more such Utopian fragments of confused Gibberish. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s. v. The huntsmen have several other 
marks whereby to know an old hart without seeing him; 
as the clot, entries, abatures, etc 

Abaundon, see Abandon. 

t Aba*ve, v. Obs., also abaue, abaw(e. [Prob. 
a. OFr. abaubdr , ababdr to astonish, confound, 
frighten, disconcert, repr. I., ad to t balb-um stam¬ 
mering. No Fr. iormribavir is cited by Godef., but 
its rise from ababir would be regular. The deriva¬ 
tion from Vr.esbah-ir, sometimes proposed, does not 
account for the final -avc, -auc, -azoe.J traits. To 
put to confusion, discomfit; also intr. {rare) to be 
confounded (Fr. s'abaubir). 

1303 R- Bkunxe HandlyngSynne 9536 Loke how 3c mow 
be a-bawede J>at seye }>at Jewe ys sauede. c 1375 Chau¬ 
cer Dethe of Bl. (Fairf. MS.) 614 And al abawed where so I 
be My pecs in pledynge and in werre. c 1430 Lydgate Bochas 
(1554) iv. i. 101 a, They were abaued [rhymes with sauedj. 
— Minor Poems 144 To fynde a mene the sowle for to save. 
Of this terrible doolful inspeccioun The peeplis hertys gretly 
gan abave. 

Abaxial (rebire-ksial), a. Bot. [mod.f. L.a/^away 
from + <2jr/-r axle + -AL; less analogically formed 
than the following.] =Abaxile. 

1857 Henfrey Eletn. Botany 303 It [the embryo] may be 
abaxial or excentric, when the layer oPendospcrm is thickest 
on one side. 

Abaxile (rt-biarksail), a. Bot. [mod. f. L. ab 
away from + cjr/-r axle + -ILE.] Off the axis or 
central line; eccentric. 

1854 Balfour Outl. Bot. 265 When the embryo is not in the 
centre of the seed it is abaxile or eccentric. 

+ Abay (abiT). Obs. [a. OFr. abai barking, f. vb. 
abayer to bark ; cf. mod. Fr. aboi in phrase tore anx 
abois , mettre attx abois (found in 15 c.): to be or 
put at bay, said of the stag etc. in the moment of 
extremity, when closed in by the dogs which are 
barking after him. Sec Bay sb.$] 

1. Barking, baying of dogs upon their prey; espe¬ 
cially when they have run it down, and are closing 
round it. To stand ai abay, said of the dogs: to 
stand barking round. 

1580 Baret Alvearie, Abbay is a French woorde, and signi¬ 
fied barking against something .. For when the Dcre is ut¬ 
terly wearied and out of breath, then is he faine (setting him¬ 
selfe to some hedge, tree, etc.) to stande at defiance against 
all the houndes barking rounde about him, and to defende 
himselfe with his homes, as it were at the sworde poynt, as 
long as he is able. Hereupon we say commonly of men at 
variance: He will holde or keepe him at abbay. 1616 Surfl. 
& Markh. Countrey Fanne 700 At such limes as foxes and 
brocks haue young ones, you must take all your old earth 
dogs, and let them take the earth, afterward when they shal 
begin to stand at an abbaie, then must the young ones be 
brought vnto the mouth of the hole one by one and there 
cause them to hearc the abbaie. 

2. To be ai abay, said of the hunted animal when 
the dogs 'stand at abay’ round him, or have re¬ 
duced him to desperation; hence, to be in ex¬ 
tremities, to be in straits so as to have nowhere to 
turn, to be in desperation. (Now at bay.) 

c 1350 Will. Palcrne 46 And eucre the dogge at the hole 
held it at a-haye. c 1400 Sir Degrer>ant 238 Hertus bade at 
abey One a launde by a ley. c 1430 Hymns to Virg. etc. (1867) 
70 Y am huntid as an herte to a-bay, 1 not whidir y may me 
tumc. 1430 Lydgate Chron. Troy 1. vi. She was at abay yset 
Amyd hope and fcarfull dreade also. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 
(1622) 34 The Stagge .. turning his head, made the hounds, 
u ith change of speech, to testifie that he was at a bay; as if 
from hot pursuit of their cnemie, they were suddenly come 
to a parley. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. 1862, 536/1 
All former purposes were blancked (and) the Govern our. at 
a bay. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. Wks. 1851, v. 220 Who like 
a wild Beast al abbay, seeing himself surrounded, desperately 
laid about him, wounding some in lus fall 

t A-baye, Cidv. Obs. rare-', [properly phrase: 




ABAYLE 
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ABBEY-LUBBER. 


A prcpl at + May sb . short, f. Abay, OFr. has both 
bayer and abayer. See Bay.] At bay. 

C1300 Kyng Alxs. 3882 Wher hv hym myghte, so hound 
abaye f=as hound at bay], Olhir bygile olhir bytreye. 

t Abayle, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. OFr. abailli-er to 
overtake, gain, reach.] To reach, get to. 

1430 Lydgate Chrott. Troy v. xxxvi. Or that he the cylye 
myght abayle, Horestes Knyhtes unwarely haue him incite. 
Abb* is often found in older spelling where Ab - 
is now used. Thus abbase, abbatis, abbet, 
abbettor, abbay, abbortive, abbredge, abbut, 
abbuttal, which see under their ordinary spelling 
with one b. 

Abb (rcb). Forms: 1 fiwebb, 6web, 6b; 8-9 
abb. [f. A- pref, 1 + Web ; cf. OE. awefan = OHG. 
arweban, mod. G. enveben to weave, f. a up + wefan 
to weave. (Ettmtillcr suggests for an-web, com¬ 
paring mod. G. anwelren to weave on or to.) An¬ 
other OE. form was dwef dwef whence Woof.] 
The woof or weft in a web. Also attrib . 

a 1000 diu- Ric etc. in Wright's Vocabularies 1 .282/1 Stamen 
wearp. Subtin ten aweb. Ibid. 66/1 Subtcgmcrt awebb. Ibid. 
59/2 Tram a vel subtemen oweb vel ab. Ibid. 40/1 Trama- 
sericum seolcen ab.. Linostema linen wearp, vel wyllen ab. 
1757 Lisle Husbandry 500 What is on the back and ribs is 
somewhat finer, and makes, in druggets, the thread called 
abb. 1774 Act 14 Geo. HI. c. xxv Frauds are frequently 
committed by persons employed in the woollen manufactory 
. . by the weavers withholding part of the woof or abb yarn 
delivered to them. 183$ Partington Hr it. Cyc/.y.v. Abb, the 
yam of a weaver's warp, whence the wool of which it is made 
is termed abb-wool. 

il Abba (ieba). [An Aramaic word, Chal. N 3 X 
abbd, Syr. abbd or abbd, the father, or O father.] 
Being retained in the Greek text of the N.T., and 
the versions, along with its transl .father, the com¬ 
bination Abba father is used by devotional writers 
as a title of invocation to the first person of 
the Trinity. Also a title given in the Syriac and 
Coptic churches to bishops, and by bishops to 
the patriarch : father, religious superior. 

138a Wyclif Rom.-v iii. 16 The spirit of adopcioun of sones 
. . in which we cryen, Abba, fadir. 1557 Genevan, ibid. The 
Sprite of adoption, whereby we crye Abba, that is to say, 
Father. 1611 Bible Markx iv. 36 And he said, Abba, father, 
all things are possible vnto thee. 165a J. Smith Set. Disc. 
525 Abba is a word of honour and glory, even as Rabbi: 
whence the Latin Abbas, and our Knglish Abbot, have been 
derived to denote ihe greatest person in a society. 1719 Watt s 
IIvmn * Behold what wondrous grace* (556), My faith shall 
Abba, Father, cry And thou the kindred own. 

Abba, obs. form of Abbey. 

Abbace, obs. form of Abbess. 

Abbacination, variant of Abacination. 
Abbacy (arbasi), also 5-6 abbasy, 6-7 abba- 
cie. [Amodification of the earlier Abbatie, assimi¬ 
lated to forms like prelacy, ined. L. -acta, -alia. It 
appears to have been originally a Scotch form.] 

1 . The dignity, estate, or jurisdiction of an abbot. 

c 1425 Wyntown Cron. vn. v. 123 Of byschaprykis, or ab- 
basvis. Or ony kyrkis benefyis. 1552 Lvndksay Trngcdie 
53 At Arbroith I began,—Ane Abasie of gret ryches and rent. 
1580 Baret Aivearie, An Abbasie or the office of an Abbot, 
Antistitinm . 1634-46 J. Row (the father) Kirk of Scot. 

(1842) 55 That almes be given out of abbacies, as of before. 
1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt . 322 Who knoweth not, that a Canon- 
ship, Abbacy, Bishoprick, are but relations? 1691 Blount 
Law Diet. Abbacy ( abbatia ) is the same to an Abbot, as 
Bishoprick to a Bishop : We may call it his Paternity. 1776 
Adam Smith Wealth of Nat. II. v. i. 385 (1869) The abbot . . 
was elected by the monks of the monastery, aL least in the 
greater part of abbacies. 187a W. F. Skene Forduns Ckron. 
Tl. 413 The word 4 Abthama’ has no connection whatever 
with the word ‘Thanus.* It is a Latin form of the Gaelic 
word Abdhaine, which is the equivalent of the Latin 4 Abba* 
tia* and signifies both the office of Abbot and the territory 
belonging to an Abbacy. 1873 Burton Hist, of Scot. I. xii. 
399 He is called the lord of tne Abbacy. 

2 . The period during which any one is abbot. 

1794 W. Tindal Hist. Evesham 26 In the second year of 

Randulfs Abbacy Thomas, then dean, went with him to 
Rome. 1877 R. L King in Academy 3 Nov. 438 The east 
window of Bristol is the work of Edmund Knowle, whose 
long abbacy ranged from 1306 to 1332. 

Abbad, OE. form of Abbot. 

Abbadisse, OE. form of Abbatess, Obs., abbess. 
[| Abbas (arbas). The L. original of Abbot, for¬ 
merly sometimes used as a title in English. 

1377 Langland P. PI. B.v, 171 Bolhe Priour and suppriour, 
And oure Pater abbas. 1844 Lingard Hist. Anglo-Saxon 
Ch. (1858) 1. iv.135 He became their Abbas or spiritual father. 

Abbas, -se, obs. form of Abbess, 

Abbat, variant of Abbot. 

IE Abbate (abba te). [lidr.—L.abbdl-em, Abbot.] 
An Italian abbot; the same as the French abbd. 

18*2 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. LI 11 . 334 The abbate ob¬ 
tained a catalogue of a library extant in the Seraglio, i860 
Hawthorne Marble Farm (1879) 1 h xxiv. 241 An abbate.. 
was sitting there. 

tA'bbatess, abbotess. Obs. Forms: i ab¬ 
badisse, abbudisse, abbodisse; 1-4 abbo* 
desae; 3-7 abbatiase, abbatesse ; 5 abatyse. 

t . abbadissa , late L. and early Rom. pronunc. of 
abbdtissa (cf. Pr. and It abbadessa) fcm. of abbas, 
abbdt-cm , Abbot ; introduced into Eng. at or soon 


after the Conversion ; afterwards assimilated to the 
literary L. spelling as abbalisse. In 2 or 3 the 
Fr. abbesst was introduced, but the earlier form 
continued to exist beside it as abbatesse, abbotess 
till 7.] = Abbess. 

<■855 O. E. Ckron. an. 680 And J>V ylcan ^eare forjderdc 
Hild abbodcssc on Slreonesheale. 885 K. /Elerkd Ilrda 
iv. 24 On Hilde mynstre abbudissan Wies sum brtfSor 
Oedinon ^eh.Men. a 1000 A.S. Inst. Polity in Anc. Laws 
II. 320 Rihl is bad abbodas & hum nhbadissan f.este on 
mynstrunt singallice wunian. 100a Will of Wulfric, Cod. 
Dip. VI. 147 And adcon ablxxle and a.-alcon abbatissan ,v. 
mancusas goldes. 1393 Langland P. Pi. C. vu. 128 Ich haue 
an Aunle to a nunne * and lo an abbodesse [t». r. abbesse, 
abbasse]. c 1450 in Wright's Vocab. 215 IIcc abaltssa, a aha- 
tyse. *53® Leland It. 11 .67. § 6 Bertane was the first Abba- 
tisse therof. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., Abbesse, an 
Abbatesse. 1633 Hanmer Ckron. Ire 1 .60 This Saint Yta w as 
an Abbatesse, whose originall was of Meth. 1647 N. Bacon 
Hist. Disc. xiii. 87 Abbatisses were present, & attested the 
acts of that Synod. 1649 Seldk n Laws of Eng. 1. vii. 15(17 39) 
To govern, chuse, appoint, confirm, and remove Ablxrts, 
Abbolesses, Presbyters, and Deacons. 1685 R. Morden 
Gcogr. Fectfed Germany 132 The Abbey Quedelnburg, 
whose Abbatess was sometimes Princess of the Kntpire. 

Abbathie, variant of Abbatie, Obs., abbacy. 
Abbatial (atvipal), a. [a. Fr. abba fiat ( 1 6th 
cent, in I.ilt.\ ad. late L. abbatial-is f. abbatia. 
See Abbatie and -al.] Of or pertaining to an ab¬ 
bacy, abbot, or abbess. 

a 1642 Urquhart Rabelais iv. xiv. (1835) lie was a public 
person, a servant to the monking tribe, apparitor to the ab- 
balial mitre. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 420 The King l>c* 
came entitled to the profits of the lands of bishopricks and 
abbatial manses. 1851 Pai.gr w k Norm. 4 Eng. 1.366 This 
is not the Cathedral but an Abbatial Church. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. 11 . x. 445 He bestow ed the abbatial benediction 
on Wulfslan. 

+ Abb at i cal (abx'tikal), a. Obs. [f. L. abbdt-cm 
Abbot + *ical; apparently by form-assoc. with 
sabbatical.'] * Abbatial. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. Let others dispute, whether Ceol- 
wolpnus thus dispensed with them by his new Abbaiical, or 
old Regal Power. 1774 T. Wtsi Antiq. of Fnrncss( 1803) 75 
Notwithstanding his abbaiical dignity. 

+ A'bbatie. Obs. Forms: 3 abboddie ; 6 ab¬ 
batie, ab(b)athie. [ad. late L .abbatia, abbalhia , 
abbadia (cf. Pr. abadia), 11. of stale, f. abbdl-em 
Abbot. Afterwards changed to Abbacy, after words 
in -cy, ad. L. -cia, •tia.'] = Abbacy. 

c 1270 An Old English Miscellany 145 On will antes daye 
]>e yonger kynges wes Abboddie by-muncii. 1561 l*. 
N[orton] Calvin s Inst. iv. 28b, Abbalies and priories are 
geuen to very boyes, by priuilegc, that is to say, by common 
and vsuall custonie. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. 14; No 
Bishoprick, Abathie, Pignitie, or Rectoric, of value in Kng- 
land was likely to fall, but a successour in reversion was by 
the Popes provisions fore-appointed for the same. 

Abb a y e. An archaic form of Abbey, some¬ 
times found in modem writers. 

1805 Scott Lay of /.. M. 11. xxiv. Glad when he jtassed the 
tombstones grey, Which girdle round the fair Abbaye. 

!1 Abbe (abe), [mod. Fr. abbe\— OFr. abe, abet 
L. abbdl-em ; see Abbot.] The French title an¬ 
swering to Eng. abboi, but extended to 1 every one 
who wears an ecclesiastical dress,* Littrc ; and 
specially applied to one having no assigned eccle¬ 
siastical duty, but acting as a professor, private 
tutor, or master of a household; in which sense 
the word is simply transferred into Eng. instead of 
being translated. Thus, ‘ Anselm, abbot of l>cc,’ 

4 the Abbe Montmorency.’ Cf. ltal. Aiin.vTE. 

1780 Comtek Prog. Error 385 Kre long some bowing, 
smirking, smart Abbd Remarks two loiterers that have lost 
their way. 

Abbe, v. = habbe, common for Have in 2-3. 
Abbed, abbeod, obs. forms of Abbot. 

Abbeit, abbet, abbite, obs. forms of 11 abit. 
Abbess (arbes) Forms: 3 7 abbesse; 4 ab- 
bes(e, abbeys; 4-5 abbas; 4-6 abbasso; 56 
abbace ; 7- abbess, [a. OFr. abbesse, abesse, ear¬ 
lier abeesse, abaesse (Pr. abadessd) late L. abba¬ 
dissa, - tissa , fcm. of abbdl-em Abbot ; see -K.S-S. 
This OFr. form appears beside the earlier Abba¬ 
tess in 2-3, and has superseded it since 7.] The 
female superior of a nunnery or convent of women, 
having the same authority over nuns that an abbot 
has over monks. 

1297 R. Glouc. 370 Pe eldesle, ]>al was al Came nonne & 
ahbese. c 1300 Met. Horn. 164 That w-as abbes of a nun rye. 
1393 Gower Corf. 111 . 337 His wife. . that w^as abbesse 
there, Vnto his tale hath laid her ere. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
6r>2 Somlyme am 1 priorcsse, And now a nonne, & now 
abbesse. c 1420 Ckron. Vital. 155 Bot Radgunde was first 
sacryd Abbas bere. 1482 Monk of Evesham 01 A cerlen 
worschipful abbas was ther. 1513 Lyfe of St. IVerburgc 78 
And dyd electe to them ‘an other abbace. 1590 Siiaks. Com. 
Err. v. i. 166 Go some of you, knocke al the Abbey gale, 
And bid the Lady Abbesse come to me. 1859 Tennyson 
Guinet»ere 688 And likewise for the high rank she had borne, 
Was chosen Abbess, there, an Abbess, lived For three brief 
years, and there, an Abbess, past To where beyond these 
voices there is peace. 

Abbest, obs. form of Asbestos. 

Abbey (x-bi). Forms: 3-5 abbeye ; 3-8 ab- 
baye; 3 abbei; 4 abey; 4-7 abbay; 6 abba, 
abee, abbie, abbeie; 6-8 abby; 3- abbey, [a. 


OFr. abate , abeie, abbate, abbeie (mod. abbayc), l’r. 
abadia late L. abbadia , abbalhia, abbatia , n. of 
state, f. abbdt cm Abbot. Abbey , abbat hie, abbacy, 
all represent the same L. word, but English has 
differentiated abbacy and abbey, which are both in¬ 
cluded in L. abbatia, and Fr. abbaye.] 

1. A monastery of religious persons secluded from 
the world, and under vows of cclihacy, consisting 
of monks governed by an abbot, or of nuns under 
an abbess. The development of meaning was—a. the 
jurisdiction or benefice of an abbot, abbacy, b. the 
religious establishment or corporation, c. the mon¬ 
astic buildings. l>ut these senses cannot always be 
separated. 

1250 Layamon III. lyi At Bangor was on abl»cy [1205 
munuclif] ifullcd with tnonckes. Ihid. III. 192 He hadd« a 
in soue abbayes 11205 on scueii hepen] sixtcnc hundred 
monakes. 1297 R. Glouc. 369 j>ere, as J>e batayle was, an 
abbey lie let rcre . . pa* V s yuluixal in F.ugelond, abbey of 
|?e batayle. c 1300 Si. Brandan 263 Into nieni o slede, and 
sitbthe into an Abliei. 1375 Barbour Bruce xx. 599 The 
Krll of Murreff. . bass gert bery The kyngis hert at the 
abbay of inclro-ss. < 1450 I.onm.ich Grail liv. 154 In Ab¬ 
bey [losephe) was bttryed ful Solempne, Whech AbWy of 
Glaystyngliery now men hal<l. 1534 l.n. Berners Golden 
Boke of Mar, ns Aurcl. 11546] C vi. If ye gyue an abbaye t<> 
a foole. 1536 F.xhortacyon to the North in Furnivall’s Bal¬ 
lads from MSS. Abbas to suppresse we haue lytyll nede. 
1548 H \li. Chrott. (1809) 729 With great triumph rode these 
ij Cardinalls together to the Abee. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
v. i. 155 Then they lied Into this Abbey, whether we pursu’d 
them. 1595— John i. 4S Our Abbies and our Priories 
shall pay This expeditions charge. 1605 Cimiiex Rernavtc> 
191 )\'i!jiam Rufus loved wel to keep vacant Bishopriks and 
Abbies in his handes. 1639 DkUv.m. 01 Hawim. Consid. /•> 
Pa* It. Wks. 1711, 186 That all bishops houses, concierge^, 
abb.tys, and nmirics, lie made jilaccs to entertain sonldier^. 
1651 W. G. tr. Co7cds last. 204 Had monies owing lo them 
in the name of their Abbies. 1759 Robertson Hist, of Scot. 
(1817) 276 The Scottish monarchs had the sole right of no¬ 
mination to vacant bishoprics and ablnrys. 1772 I’knnam 
Tours in Scotland 255(1774) All the monks of this abby. 
1861 W.mje Mchose Alley 251 1 'he estates of the ablx*y 
M*ere granted by (>ncen Mary to the earl of Both well. 

2. Since the dissolution of the monasteries, popu¬ 
larly applied to tlie Al)l>cv Church, as fl cstmins/c*' 
Abbey (in London, the Abbey ; entering also into 
the names of private residences, which were formerly 
abbatial houses, as Hattie Abbey, Xerabattlc Abbey. 

1557 Mori. Ru/tatd III , 19J (1641) F.ntred the Abbie at 
the West end. 1584 I\ro v t. Lloyd.’sCambria 14^ The toombe 
of Gerald Sitfyll in the Abbeie of Pore. 1624 Br.AUM. Ft. 
(Bell’s ed.) Rnlca wife iv.i.45 This would do rarely in an abby 
window to cozen pilgrims, a 1674 Clarendon ///s/. Rcb. I. tv. 
265 The Abby at Westminster. 1712 Addison Spatatc* 
No. 329.1 He bad been reading my paper upon Westminster 
Abbey. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. All the steeple* from 
the Abbey to the Tower, sent forth a joyous din. 1882 
Daily Netvs 27 April 4 7 In the presence of a large and re¬ 
presentative gathering the remains of the late Mr. Darwin 
were yesterday interred in Westminster Abbey. 

3. Scott. The precincts of the Abbey of Ilolyrood, 
as a sanctuary for insolvent debtors. 

1709 Fovntainhali. Decisions II. 518 If he offered lo go 
hack to the Abbey, and was enticed to stay and hindered to 
go. a 1776 ('ock Laird (Herd’s Ballads 11 . 361 When broken, 
frac care The fools are set free, When wc make them lairds 
In the Abbey, quoth she. 

4. Attrib. and Comb .; as abbey-church, abbey gate, 
vault, wall, win derm. 

Also abboy-labourer, a labourer in the service 
of an abbey ; abbey-lands, estates of an abbey ; 
abbey man, a member of a monastery, a monk ; 
abbey-monger: abbey-stead, a monastic settle¬ 
ment ; the site of an abbey. 

Also Abbey-la 1 KD, Abbey-ukk, Abbky-lcbbkb, 
<pv. 

1649 Due mm. 01 IL\m mi. Hist. James /•’. Wks. 1711,103 She 
was crowned queen of Scotland in the ahby-church of lloly- 
rood-housc. 1590 Siiaks. Com. Err. v. i. 165 Go some of you, 
knocke at the Abbey gate. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. v. 
28 Abbey-labourers, not Abbey-lubbers, like their Succes- 
sours in aflcr-Agcs. 1679 Prance Add. Narrative 30 To 
secure abbey-hinds to their owners. <*1550 Ball K. Iohan 
27 Thou art styll an abbeman. 1679 Prance Add. Narra¬ 
tive 30 It is almost incredible, what a Qualm .. came over 
ihe Hearts of the stoutest abby-niongers in England. 1819 
Scott lvan hoc II. x. 175 U is a rich abbey-siede, and they 
do live upon the fat. 1845 Hirst Poems 43 'Till in abl>ey- 
vault I sleep. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 265 I iieuer came 
within these ahl>ey wals. 

Abbey-larrcl. [See Abbey 3 .] An insolvent 
debtor sheltering in the precincts of Ilolyrood 
A bbey. (11 umorous.) 

i86t R. Chambers Dorn. A nn. Scot. 111 . 349 1 1 being part c*f 
the law of Scotland that diligence cannot I>e proceeded with 
on Sunday, the Abbey Lairds, as they were jocularly^called, 
were enabled lo conic forth on that day, and mingle in their 
wonted society. 

t A’bbey-like, (t. Like an abbey; monastic, 
monkish. Obs. 

>553 ®7 FoxkW. SfM. 80/2 (1596) The admixture of all these 
abbeielike additions of inoonkish miracles. 1644 K. Culmi r 
Cathedr. AVttw An Abbey-Like, Corrupt and rotten con¬ 
dition. 

t Abbey-lubber (»dii il/rbat). A lazy monk ; 
a reproachful name in regular use after the Re¬ 
formation. 

- 1538 Starkey England 131 (1871) The nuryschyng also of 
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ABBREVIATOR, 


a grete sorte of idul abbey-lubharys wych arc apte to no 
thyng but as the byschoppys and abbotys be, only to ete and 
dry nice. 1589 Thomas Nashf. Anat. A bsur. 7 T hose exiled 
Abbiedubbcrs, from whose idle pens, proceeded those wome 
out impressions of the feyned no where acts, of Arthur of the 
rounde table. 161: Cotgr., A rckimarmitonerastiquc, an 
Abbey-lubber, or Arch-frequenter of the Cloysler beefe-pot, 
or beefe-boyler. 1655 Moffet & Rennet Hcattlis Imfren’. 
(1746) 365 Maximinus the Emperor, who, like our old Abbay- 
lubbers, did eat till he sweat. 1693 W. Robertson Phras. 
Gen. 446 A porridge-belly Friar, an abhey lubber. 1705 
Hickeringill Pricst-Cr. it. iv. 45 The Dissolutions of Mon¬ 
asteries, that fed Abby-Lubbers and wanton Nuns. 

Comb. Abbey-lubber-like. 

1570 Barnabi; Googe Popish Kingdom* 11.23 Soabby lubber 
lyke they Hue, & Ix>rdes they called bee. 

AbbLLiment, see Abiusient, Habiliment. 
Abbod, early form of Abbot. 

Abboddie, early form of Abbatie, Obs abbacy. 
Abbodisse, OF. form of Abbatkss, Obs., abbess. 
Abbot (arbat). Forms: 1 abbad, abbud; 1-3 
abbod; 2-3 abbeod; 3-4 abbed; 2- abbot, 
tty-form 2-7 abbat. [a. abbad-cm, lale L. and 
early Rom. pronunc. of L. abbdl-cm, in nom. abbas 
(4th c.\ a. Gr. d/ 30 ny, ad. Syriac abba, father (see 
Abba), an appellation given originally in the East 
lo all monks (cf. Ital. and Sp. padre, Fr. fere), but 
restricted at length in Ihe West to the superior of a 
monastery. Adopted in Eng. at or soon after the i 
English Conversion; the original abbad became by \ 
assimilation lo the native ending -ud, -od, abbud, , 
abbod, whence the 13th c. abbed ; the mod. repre¬ 
sentative would have been abd (cf. Qer.abl), but in 
!2lh c. the L. abhdt-cm gave a new literary form 
abbat , under the influence of which OE. abbod be- 
came abbot, found as early as 1123. Abbat con- : 
tinticd as a by-form till 1700, and was especially j 
affected bv the ecclesiastical writers of 5-7. The 
difference is merely graphical, the atonic -ot and 
•«/ being alike -at.] 

1 . The head or superior of an abbey. After the 
dissolution of the monasteries, sometimes applied 
to the layman lo whom the revenues of an abbacy 
were impropriated. 

+ a. Early form Abbod, -ed. 

< 880 K. /Ei.frko Urdu v. 13 On )>am mynstre w*c . . Ah* 
had and messepreost /Kftclwold haten. 90$ O.E. Chron. 
{Parker .l/.S.) Eadwold cyri^e* 6cgen, and Cenulf abbod. 

, 117S Land'. Horn. 93 Hi heore abbodes iwissunge.. 1*05 
Lkyymon 11 . 125 pc abbed an horse leop . . j> us s «ide 
abbed (1250 pc abbod vpjjc his horse leop .. Jms spac pe 
abbod]. / 1230 Aucreu Prude 314 puruh pen abbodes gro- 
punge. 1297 R. Glouc. 447 Sri* hyssop, oper abbed, in \>ys 
lond cled were. 

t b. tty-form Abbat. 

c 1130 O. K. Chron. {Laud. MS.) anno 1123 And bed his 
biscopes and his ahbates and his pei^nes. **97 R. Glow. 
376 Byssopes and abbates to hys wyllc eehon. e 1400 Pont. 
Pose 2694 Fatter than abbatis or priours. 1S71 Bp. Jewel 
Ou 1 Thcssal. (1611) 116 loachimus an Abbat hath told vs 
Antichrist shall be called, holy Lord, and most holy Pope. 
1598 Hakluyt Png. Voyages 1 . 71 Confirming likewise al 
things .. by their Abbate. 1614-25 Is. Bovs(Wks. 1630)130 
The begging Frier would lie Prior: the Prior, an Abbat. 1691 
Blount Law Piet., Abbat or Abbot , A Spiritual Lord, that 
has the rule and prchcminence over a Religious House 
C. Current form Abbot. 

c wz^O.P.. Chron. {Laud. .IAS - .) an no 063 [He] halxode him 
)>a abbot. Ibid, anno 1123 Ansealm abbot of S. /Edmund. 
e 1377 Lancl. P. Pi. B. x. 326 )>e abbot of Abyndoun And 
ally (his) issu for eucre. t 1489 Plump ton Corn. 84 My ser- 
vant John Tomlynson hath taken a farmehold of the abut of 
Kountayns.. which the abott wyll record the taking. x6xi 
Coigr. . II iure eomnievn Abb? He sweares like an Abljot, 
viz. extreainly. 1615 Shahs. lieu. VIIt, iv. ii. 20 O Father 
Abbot! An old man, broken with the storms of State, Is come 
10 lay his weary bones among ye. 1641 Les Termes de la Ley 
■i Abbot, was the soveraigne head, or chiefe of those houses, 
which when they stood were called Abbies, and this Abbot to¬ 
gether with the Monks of the same House, who were called 
the Convent, made a Corporation. 1751 Chambers Cycl. 
Mitred Abbots were those privileged to wear the mitre; and 
allowed, withal, a full episcopal authority within their pre¬ 
cincts . . and were lords uf parliament. Of these Sir Edward 
Coke reckons 27 in England. X845 Disraeli 63*^7(1863) 13 
'Hie lay abbot of Mamey, also in this instance like the other 
whig lords, was careful to maintain.. a very loyal and dutiful 
though secret correspondence with the court of St. Germains. 
1861 Motley Dutch Pep. I. 270, Prorb. When the Abbot 
has dice in his pocket, the convent will play, 
f 2 . * Also a title borne by several magistrates, and 
other lay persons. Among the Genoese, one of 
their principal magistrates was called the Abbat 
of the people.’ Chambers Cycl. 1741. Obs. 
t 3 . Applied ironically to the leader of certain dis¬ 
orderly festivities, as the Abbot of Misrule , Abbot of 
Unreason. Obs. 

4 . Comb, abbot-presbyter, 

1772 Pennant Tours in Scotland 255 (1774) The island 
always had for a governor an Abbot-Presbyter. 

Abbotcy (arbatsi). rare. [f. Abbot 4--cy ; of 
which Abbacy is the ordinary derivative.] “Ab¬ 
bacy, Abbotship. 

1844 LtNGARO Hist. Anglo-Saxon Clt. (1858) It. xiii. 269 
'The abbotcy of St. Alban s. 

Abbotess, variant of Abbatkss, Obs., abbess, 
t Abbotric (arbatric). Obs. Forms: 1 abbo- 


drice, 2 abbotrico, 3 abbodryche, 6 abbatrik, 

7 abbotrick. [f. Abbot 4 - -bic = OF. rice kingdom, 
realm, rule.] The benefice or jurisdiction of an 
abbot; an abbacy. 

c 1120 O . E. Chron . (Laud. MS.) anno 656 On his lime 
wax J>et abbodrice . . swi< 5 e rice. Ibid, anno 963 He macode 
pair tw£ abbotrice. 11*7 Ibid, pact he ne mihte hafen twa 
ahbotrices on hande. c 1*00 Charter of Eadweard (1067) 
Cod. Diplotn. IV. 225 Ic habbe unnen Baldewine abbot 3 e 
ahbotriche int6 seint EAdmundes bin. a 1300 O.E. A fisc. 145 
And Babe wes Abbodryche. iS 53'®7 Foxe A. ty M. (1596) 
189/2 He had had diverse bishopriks and abbatriks in his 
hand which were vacant. 1711 Madox Hist. Exeheq. 7 He 
filled up a great many vacant Bishopriks and Abbotricks. 

Abbotship (arbsljip), also 7 abbatship. [f. 
Abbot +-ship.] The office or rule of an abbot; 
abbacy; abbatial term of office. 

1495 Vitas Patrtim (\V. de Worde) t. clviii. 163 b, All the 
Religious that so besily desyred her to take upon her the 
auctorytee of the abbotshypp. 1560 J. Daus tr. Sleidnne’s 
Comm. 348 a. In steade of one bishoppricke, which they left, 
they had of them again many abbotsnips, or such other like 
promotions. 1691 Woooril///. Oxen. 11 . 114 Richlieu . . con- 
fer'd upon him the abbatship of Charroux. 1872 Spectator 
6 April 444 The last years of John of Whethamstede’s first 
abbotship were not jiasscd without the accustomed miscella¬ 
neous litigations. 

t Abbre'viarist. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. brevidri- 
urn abridgement, epitome 4- -ist ; whence regularly 
breviarist; expanded into abbreviarist after abbre¬ 
viate] One who makes an epitome or compendium. 

1679 Prance Add. Sarm five 18 The Dying Speeches of 
all the Criminals are punctually set down by him, by our 
Abbreviarist. 

Abbreviate (abrrvi ( el), ///. a. [ad. L. abbre- 
vidlus shortened, pa. pple. of abbreviate, f. ah off, 
or ’tad to 4 -brevid-rc to shorten, f. brevi-s short.] 
Abridged, shortened, cut short. At first used both 
as pple. and adj., but afterwards superseded in most 
senses by the normal pple. Abbreviated. Now used 
chiefly ^Abbreviated 2 . 

1530 A proper Dyaloge 19 (1863) Al seynt Edmundesbury 
. . the famous prince duke Humfray of his lyfe was abbre- 
uiate. 1677 Gale Ct. Gentiles II. 111. 146 1 shal give an 
abbreviate Idea or character of his spirit & zele for God. 
1852 J. D. Dana Crustacea it. 1078 Penult [joint] abbrevi* 
ate. i860 Gosse Romance Xat. Hist. 357 The muzzle in 
the latter is more abbreviate. 

t Abbre viate,-at,^A Obs. [Theadj. usedellip- 
tically, like L. abbreviation that which is abridged.] 
An abridgement, short sketch, abstract, epitome. 

1531 Elyot Governor (1580) 205 An abbreuiate, called of 
y* Greekes and I«itins, F.pitoma. 1674 Brf.vint Saul at 
Etutor 104 To pick and chuse out of every Creature, as it 
came out, the very best of it for this true Pandora and true 
Abbreviate of all his works. 1686 Sir S. M OREL an n in Pepys ' 
Diary VI. 153 An unfortunate and fatall accident has lately 
befallen me, of which 1 shall give you an abbreviat. 1708 
Chamkerlayxe State of Gr. Prit. 1. u. xi. 91 (1743) The 
Speaker taking the Bill in his hand, reads the Abbreviate or 
Abstract of the said bill. 17x6 Wodrow Ccrrcsp. (1843) 1 L 
155 't his is an abbreviate of this attempt. 

Abbreviate (abrrviifU )*^**^ 80 5 ~ 7 abroviate. 
[f. Abbreviate ///. a. ; or on the analogy of vbs. 
so formed ; see -ate. A direct representative of L. 
abbrrridre ; as AnninCE, and the obs. Abrevy, re¬ 
present it indirectly, through OFr. abregier and 
mid. Fr. abrcider. Like the latter, abbreviate, was 
often spelt a-breviate in 5 - 7 .] To make shorter, 
shorten, cut short in any way. 

1530PALSGR., 1 abrevyate: 1 makeathyngeshorte,^ 

1625 Bacon Essays xxiv. 99 (1862) But it is one Thing to 
Abbreviate by Contracting, Another by Cutting off. 

+ 1. trans. To make a discourse shorter by omit¬ 
ting details and preserving the substance ; lo 
abridge, condense. Obs. 

a 1450 Chester PI. 1. 2(Sh. Soc.)This matter he abhrevited 
into playes twenty-foure. 1592 Greene Cotttty catching m. 
x6 The queane abrfcuiated her discourse. 1637 Raleigh 
Mahomet 34 Abreviated out of two Arabique writers trans¬ 
lated into Spanish. 1672 Manley Interpreter pref., 1 have 
omitted several Matters . . contracted and abbreviated 
Others, 

fb. To make an abstract or brief of, to epitom¬ 
ize. Obs. 

c 1450 Treyisa Higdetts Polychr. I. ax (Rolls Ser.) Trogus 
Pompeius, in hys xl** iiij. liookes, allemoste of alle the storyes 
of the worlde, whom lustinus his disciple did abbreuiate. 
1603 Fi.orio Montaigne (1634)627 To reade, to note, and to 
abbreviate Polibius. 1648 9 The Kingdomes Weekly Intelli¬ 
gencer Jan. 16 to 23 The high court of Justice did this day sit 
again concerning the trial! of the King. The charge was 
brought in and abreviated. 

t c. Math. To reduce (a fraction) to lower terms. 
Obs. 

1796 Mat item. Diet. I. 2 To abbreviate fractions in arith¬ 
metic and algebra, is to lessen proportionally their terms, 
or the numerator and denominator. 

f 2. intr. To sneak or write briefly, to be brief. Obs. 
1597 Warner Albion’s Eng. xil. Ixxiy. 302 But new Rome 
left, of old Rome now* abreuiat we wilL 162a Malvnes 
Anc. Law- Merck. 233 To abhreuiate, I do referre the desir¬ 
ous Reader hereof to Master Hill his booke of Husbandrie. 
3 . tratis. To shorten by cutting off a part; to ent 
short, a. Of time. arch. 

15*9 Whitinton Vulgaria 56 Ryot . . abbreviated and 
shortened many a mannes lyfe. i6ai Burton Anat. McL 
1. ii. 3. xv. 130(1651) That adventure themselves and abbre- 
viate their lives for the publike good. 1646 Sir T. Browne 


Pseud. Ep. 300 Against this we might very well seL the length 
of their lives before the flotid, which were abbreviated after. 

b. Of any operation occupying time. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 333 If it sounde any thynge to deyr dis- 
honoure, than shall it be ahreuyatyd orhyd that the trouthe 
shall not be known. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. ix. 116 King 
Edelbert was at his Devotions, which he would not omit, 
nor abbreviate for all their Clamour. 1865 E. B. Tylor 
Early Hist. Man. iii. 48 The ancient Egyptian may be seen 
in the sculptures abbreviating the gesture. 

c. Of things material; mostly fig. arch. 

1552 Latimer Semi, for 3rd Sund. in Adv. Wks. II. 287 
His hand is not abbreutated, or his power diminished. 1599 
A. M. Gabelhoucds Pooch of Physiche 178/2 Abbreviate as 
then the bagge, because it may gentlelye, & easilye exulcerate. 
1661 Milton Accedcticc (Wks. 1738) 1 . 607 The long way is 
much abbreviated, and the labour of understanding much 
more easy. 

d. Of words spoken or written, or symbols of 
any kind : To contract, so that a part stands for 
the whole. The common mod. use. 

1588 Shahs. L.L.L.s. i 26Heclepeth a Calf, Caufe: Halfe, 
Haufe, neighbour vocatur nebour; neigh abreuiated ne: this 
is abhominablc. 1724 De Foe etc. A Tour L 364 (1769) The 
Exancesler of the Saxons, which was afterwards abbreviated 
toExceslerand Exeter i88oGeikie/’Aft. Geog. r.iv.27Paris 
is situated two degrees, twenty minutes, and nine seconds east 
from Greenwich, which is abbreviated thus: a^o^'E. 

e. Of sounds: To make (a vowel or syllable) short. 

1699 Bentley Phalaris 136 The Dorians abbreviate even 

«« in the Accusative Plural. 1727 Swift Let. on Eng. Tongue 
Wks. 1755 11 . 1. 188 That barbarous custom of abbreviating 
words to fit them to the measure of their verses. 

Abbreviated (abri*vi,^ted), ///. a. [f. prec. 4 - 
-ed. It takes the place, to some extent, of Ab¬ 
breviate ///. a.] 

1 . Shortened, cut short, in the various senses of 
the vb. 

1552 Latimer Serin. 3rdS. in Adv . Wks. II. 287 His hand 
is not abhreuiated, or his power diminished. 1870 Bowes 
Logic vii. 221 The syllogism constituting a chain may be 
partly complete and partly abbreviated. 1881 tl. James 
jun. Portrait of a Lady liv. (in Mann. Mag. X LV. 7) The 
two ladies faced each other at an abbreviated table. 

2 . Nat. Hist . Relatively short; shorter than the 
ordinary type, or than the adjoining parts. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 62 Spergula . . Leaves opposite, 
with abbreviated leaf-buds in their axils. 

t Abbre'viately, Ctdv. Obs. rare. [f. Abbre¬ 
viate a. 4--ly 2.] Shortly, briefly, concisely. 

1599 N ashe LentenStuffe 31 Abbrematly and meelely ac¬ 
cording to my old Sarum plame song 1 haue harpt vpon. 

Abbreviating (abrPviidtiq),^/.^. [f. Abbre¬ 
viate v. 4- -ingL] The act or process of shorten¬ 
ing; abbreviation, compression. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 343 Both these [prefixes] may 
contribute to the abbreviating of language. 

Abbreviation (abr/vij^Tan), also 5-7 abre- 
viacioun, -ation. [a. Fr. aorezdation, ad. L. ah- 
breviation-em, n. of action, f. abbrevid-re : see 
Abbreviate. The prefix in Fr. a- has been re¬ 
fashioned, after L., to <7^-.] 

1 . The act of shortening, reducing in length. 

1530 Palsgr. 193 Abrevyation, abreviation. 1576 Lambarde 

Peramb. Kent 733 (1826) Neither hath this our manner of 
abbreviation, corrupted the names of townes and places onely. 
ex 590 Horsey Travels (Haiti. Soc.) 156 With som small abre- 
viacion and pronundacion it [the Russian language] corns 
near the Polish. 1605 Timme Quersitanus 111. 164 We come 
.. to the causes of the conseruation, prolongation, destruc¬ 
tion, and abreuiation of our life. 1824 Southey Bookoflhe 
Church 1 . 311 They might purchase a free passage through 
Purgatory, or at least, an abbreviation of the term. 

2 . The result of abbreviating ; an abbreviated or 
reduced form ; short summary, abridgement. 

1460 Capcrave Chron. 17 Of these thre sones grew al man- 
kynde in this world, and be what order here schul }e have 
abreviacioun. 1589 Nashe Dedic. to B nine’s Mena p/ton 
(1880)12 And heere could 1 enter into a large fielde of invective 
against our abject Abbreviations of Artes. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson{i%3\) I. 180 Johnson’s abbreviations are all distinct 
and applicable to each subject 1865 E. B.Tylor Early Hist. 
Man. iii. 52 To make a sort of abbreviation of this movement. 

3 . esp. A shortened form of a spoken word, or 
written symbol; a part of a word or symbol stand¬ 
ing for the whole. 

1727 Swift Letter on Eng. Wks. 1755 11 .1. j 88 Most of the 
books we see now-a-days are full of those manglings and 
abbreviations. 1855 Thackeray Xnvcotnes (1872) iv. 35 
Smiffle, it must be explained, is a fond abbreviation for Smith, 
field. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. 1 . App. 547 'I he latter 
form is clearly a mere abbreviation. 

Abbre viator (abrrviidloj), also 7 -er. [a. L. 
abbreviator, n. of agent f. abbrevid-re to shorten ; 
cf. Fr. abreviateur .] 

1 . One who abbreviates, abridges, or shortens. 

1615 Helkiah Crooke Body of Man 206 Oribasius, the great 

abreuiater of antiquity. T779 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (1814) 
IV. 565 The opinion which attributes the last-mentioned pas- 
sage to the abbreviator, rather than to the original historian. 
i860 Adler Prov. Poet. xiii. 286 Outlines in which the arid 
hand of the abbreviator does not become apparent. 

2 . spec . 'An officer in the court of Home, ap- 
pointed as assistant to ihe vice-chancellor for 
drawing up the pope’s briefs, and reducing peti¬ 
tions, when granted, into proper form for being 
converted into bulls.’ Chambers 175 1 * 

153a Addr. from Convoc. in Strype Mem. Ref. v. 481 The 
writers, abbreviators, and registers of the letters, minutes, 
and bulls. 1611 Cotgr., Abbreuiate nr. An abbreuiator: a 
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maker of b reefs, or of writs. 1751 Chambers Cyc t . The 
earliest mention made of abbreviators in the papal court is in 
one of the extra7>agantes of John XXI! in 1317 . . The ab¬ 
breviators at present make a college of 72 persons, divided 
into two parks or ranks. 

+ 3 . A school of physicians so named. Obs. 

1605 Timme Qucrsitanus Pref. v, Among Physitians there 
are Empcricks, Dogmalicks, Mcthodici or Abbreviators, and 
Paracefsians. 

Abbreviatory (abrrvi,atari), a. rare~°. [f. L. 
abbreviate ppl. stem o tabbrevidre: see Abbreviate 
+ -ORY.] Tending to abbreviate or shorten. 

1847 In Craig. 

Abbreviature (abrrvi,atiuj, -tj.ii). [f. L. ab¬ 
breviate (sec prec.) + -uke.] 

fl. The process of abbreviating; abbreviation, 
shortening. Obs. 

1659 Hammond On Psalms iii. 7. 26 The^ abbreviature or 
apocope hath no example. 1673 Jer. Tavi.ok Suppl. to 
Semi. for Year (1678) 131 1 must be forced to use summaries 
and arts of abbreviature in the enumerating those things. 

+ 2 . An abbreviated or shortened state, condition, 
or form; shortness. Obs. 

2614 Seloen Titles 0/Honor 114 Culms alienus siue cx- 
trancus, or Idolatrie, which they commonly express by in 
abbreviature. 2650 Jer. TayijOk Holy Dyingx. § 3. 27 (1727) 
God in pity . . hath reduced our misery to an abbreviature. 

3 . An abbreviated or abridged copy ; an abridge- 
ment, compendium, epitome, or abstract. 

2650 Jkr. Taylor Holy Dying iii. § 9.4 There are certain com* 
pendiums or abbreviatures and shortenings of religion, fitted 
to several states. 1755 Carte IJist. Eng. IV. 55 To bestow 
their time in the fathers and councils rather than on compen¬ 
dium* and abbreviatures. 1812 Coleridge The Friend v. 
vii. 316 (1867) It is indeed little more than an abbreviature of 
the preceding observation and the deductions therefrom. 

4 . An abbreviated or contracted form of a word 
or phrase; a contraction, an abbreviation. 

c 2630 Jackson Creed viti. 27 Wks. VIII. 216 From mistake 
of letters or abbreviatures by the transcribers. 1682 Sir T. 
Browne C/tr. Mor. (1756) 35 The hand of Providence writes 
often by abbreviatures. 2724 Wodrow Corresg. (1843) 11 *• 
149 The reading was easy to me, though some abbreviatures 
stopped me a little. 

t Abbrevy(e, abrevye, v., Obs. rare. [a. 
mid. Fr. abrh'it-r, abb-, ( 14th c.) ad. L.abbrcviare lo 
shorten: sec Abbreviate, the modem form from 
L., and Abridge, the earlier equivalent from OFr. 
abregier.] « Abbreviate, Abridge. 

2483 Caxton G. Leg. 424/4 Which hyslorye Saint Juslyn 
abreuyed or shorted. 

Abbroche, obs. form of Abroach v. 
t Abbro chment, Obs .; also abrochement. 
[A Dictionary rendering of med. L. abrocamcntum , 
used in ihe Acts of Farit, of Edw. 111 ., and formed 
apparently on the stem of Bbok-ER, Brok-age.] 

267* T. Manley Interpreter, Abbrochment {abbrocamen- 
iuitt ) is a forestalling of a market or fajr, hy buying up the 
wares before they are exposed to sale in the market or fair, 
and then vending them again by retail. 2692 Blount, &c. 

Abbnd, OF. form of An rot. 

Abbudisse, OE. form of Abratess, Obs., abbess. 
Abbuttal, obs. form of Abuttal. 

Abby, obs. form of Abbey. 

Abbyt(e, obs. form of Habit. 

ABC {frbisr), sb. 4 -; also written as a word : 
3-6 abece; 5 apece, apecy, apsie; 6 apeie, 
absee, absie, absey, abeesee; 5-7 abce; 6 7 
abcie; 7 abcee, a-bee-cee. (These /tames were 
most frequent in sense 3.) The first three letters 
of the alphabet; hence 

1 . The alphabet itself. [So in OFr. ABC, abcee .] 
1*07 R. Glouc. 266 He was more ten }cr old, ar he 
coupe ys abece. 1356 Wyclif Last Age 28 Kuery lettre in 
J>e abece maybe sonned wij> opyn moub save .in. lettre one. 
1387 Trevisa lligdcn VI. 259 (Rolls Ser.) He founded as 
meny abbayes as bej* lettres in fie A B C [in tilf>habcto\. c 1394 
Piers PI. Crede 9 A and all myn ABC After have I lemed. 
2440 Prompt. Parv. A-pcce apecy 1 1499 abcel alphabdum , 
abecedarium . a 2520 Myrroure of Our Ladye 139 There is 
xxii letters in the Abce of hebrew. 2573 Cooper Thesaurus , 
Abecedarium , -n't An Absee. i6x 1 t lomo Abce? the ABC 
or Criscrosse-row. 2653 Ufquhart Rabelais 1. xiv Master 
Tubal Holophcmes, who taught him his A B C, so well that 
he could say it by heart backwards. 1781 Cowter Conveys. 
14 Sorting and puzzling with a deal of glee Those seeds of 
science called his A B C. a 2845 Hood Huggins <y Duggins 5 
I*d carve her name on every tree, But I don 1 know my A BC. 
f 2 . An alphabetical acrostic ; a poem of which 
the successive stanzas, or lines, begin with the letters 
of the alphabet in order. Obs. 
e 138a Wyclif Jeremiah , Prologue 10 In Jewere onli and 
Bemamyn he profeciede, and of his citee the fallingus with 
fourfold abece he weilede. c 2430 The ABC of A ristotle 
(1868) Whoso wilneb to be wiys, & worschip desirifi, Peine 
he 00 lettir, & loolce on anofiir Of fie a b c of Arislotill: 
argue not ayen bat. 1597 Speght Edn. of Chaucer (title) 
Chaucers ABC, called Priere de Nostre Dame. 1855 
Bell's Chaucer VI. 125 The A BC is a prayer to the Blessed 
Virgin somewhat in the manner of an acrostic. It consists 
of twenty-three stanzas, each of which begins with one of 
the letters of the alphabet, arranged in their order, fit is a 
transl. of the French hymn in Ptlgr. of the Lyfe of Man.] 
3 . A spelling-book, or primer, teaching the alpha¬ 
bet and first elements of reading {Obs.) ; hence 
fig. the first principles, most elementary part, or 
simplest rudiments (of any subject). 
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c 1400 Poem in Rcliq. Antiq. I. 63 Quan a chyld to scole 
xal set be, A bok hym is browt, Naylyd on a brede of tre. 


Sermons 22/r When he gaue vs his worde, hee did not giue 
vs an A. b. c. onely, but hee taught vs with open mouth. 
1583 Golding Calvin on Dcutcron. Serm. xix. 110. 27 a. Wee 
abide still at our Absie, and wot not what rule or doctrine 
mcancth. a 1593 H. Smith Sermons 252 This is the Abce, 
and Primmer, and Grammar, the first lesson and last lesson 
of a Christian. 1637 Decree of Star C/tamb. § 10 (Arbcr’s 
Arcop. 12) Any Bibles, Testaments.. Primers, Abcecs, or 
other booke or books. 2642 Milton Animadv. (1851)204To 
tutor their imsoundnesse with the Abcie of a Liturgy. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul II. 152 note , The notion may be that ritual, 
ism is only the elementary teaching, the ABC of religion. 

4. Attrib ., as in ABC-book or abcee-book, 
absey-book, primer, horn-book ; an introductory 
book to any subject, often in catechism or dialogue 
form. So A BC-scholar, ABC-learner, ABC- 
tcacher\ i the A BC{ - Alphabetical) Railway Guidel 
1595 Shaks. John 1. i. 196 I begin ’ 1 shall beseech you*; 
that is question now, And then comes answer like an Absey 
t>ooke: ’() sir,’ sayes answer, ‘at your best command.* 2612 
Florid Abecedario, a teacher or learner of ABC; also a 
horne-booke, or A-bee-cee-booke. 2440 Prompt. I'arv . A- 
pece lerncr, or he J>at lernythe }>e abece. A iphabcticus , abcee- 
dart us. 1580- 95 M fNDAY John it Kent etc. 60 Which a meere 
abce scholler in the arte Can doo it with the least facilitie. 
1622 SheR\ voon An Abccedeamcr or teacher, A beccdnire{ Fr.) 

ABC, or abce-cee is even found as a vb. ' to 
say the alphabet.’ 

2621 Flokio . 1 bcccddrc, to alphabet or abec-cee. a 2845 
Hood My Sou <y Heir 2 2 A coppersmith I can’t endure—Nor 
petty usher A BC-ing. 

ABC process (in making artificial manure). 

1879 K. G. Bartholomew in Cassells Tech. Ednc. 1 . 115 
'I he A BC is a patented process, and obtains its name from 
the three initial letters of the three principal ingredients. . 
alum, blood, and clay. 

Abcaree, sb. (Anglo-1 ml.) See Abkart. 
ABC-darian, obs. form of Abecedarian. 
Abda, var. of Abada, Obs. rhinoceros. 

11 Abdest (Subtlest). [Pers. abda si, f. ah 

water + dasl hand.] The Mohammedan rite of wash¬ 
ing the hands before prayer. 

1847 In Craig. 

Abdicable (wlxlikabV, a. [f. L. abdied-rc + 
-ni.E, repr. a possible L. *abdicabilis.] Capable of 
being abdicated. 

Mod. Such responsibilities arc not abdicable at will. 
Abdicailt (arlxlikant), a. and sb. rare. [ad. 1 
abdicanl-em pr. pple. of abdicare, to abdicate ; cf. 
Fr. abdii/uaul.'] 

A. adj. Abdicating, renouncing, who abdicates. 
1654 Whitlock Manners of the Engl. 93 (T.) Wicked Jews, 

murtherers of Christians, monks alxlicant of their orders. 

B. sb. One who abdicates. 

Abdicate (arbdik^t). v. [f. L. abdiedt-, ppl. 
stem of abdied-re lo renounce, disown, reject; f. 
ab off, away + died-re to proclaim, make known.] 

1. trans. To proclaim or declare to be no longer 
one’s own, to disclaim, disown, cast off; csf. to 
disown or disinherit children. Now only as a lech, 
term of Rom. Law (L. abdicarefit item, also pat ran). 

1541 Klyot Itn. Go7'. 149 The father.. doeth abdicate nowc 
and then one, that is to saie, putteth them out of his faniilie. 
1644 Milton JttsPoguliz 4 Parents may not causelessly abdi¬ 
cate or disinherit children. 1697 Potter A ntiq. Greece tv. xv. 
351 (1715) Parents were allow'd to be reconcil d to their chil¬ 
dren, but after that could never abdicate them again, a 1763 
Siikxstonk Essays 117 Wherever I disesteemed, I would 
abdicate my first cousin. 1828 Sewell Oxf. Pr. Es say 70 Sons 
were exposed, abdicated, and .sold by the laws of Solon. 

t 2 . To depose (from an office or dignily). Obs. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. 2. m. xv. 127 (1651) The Turks 
abdicated Cernutus, the next heir, from the empire. 

+ 3. ref. To formally cut oneself off, sever, or 
separate oneself from anything; csf. to divest one¬ 
self of an office (L. abdicare se magistraliD. Obs. 

1548 Hall Citron. Introd. Hist. Hen. IV. 11 (1809) To per- 
swade a man.. to Abdicate himselfe from his empire and im¬ 
perial! preheminencc. 2689 Kvelyn Mem. (1857) II. 290 
The great convention . . resolved that King Janies . . had 
by demise abdicated himself and wholly vacated his right. 
1689 H. More Myst. fttiq. 28 A Prince.. who, by transgressing 
against the Laws of the Constitution, hath abdicated him¬ 
self from the Government, and stands virtually Deposed. 
t4. Irans. To put away, cast off, discard (any¬ 
thing). Obs. 

1553 87 Foxe A. $ M. (1596) 333/ 2 The Kin$ our soue- 
reigne lord and maisler cannot abdicate from himselfc this 
right. 1633 Bp. Hai l Hard Texts 343 Neither hast thou, 
O Cyrus, su well known me as to abdicate thine Idolatry. 
164a Rogers Xaaman 527 If the Lord Jesus purposely would 
defile and abdicate ihe seventh day Sabbath of the Jew. 
1688 9 Lady R. Russell Letters No. 84. II. 11 Accidents may 
abdicate your opinion. 

5. To formally give up (a right, lrast, office, or 
dignity); to renounce, lay down, surrender, aban¬ 
don ; at first implying voluntary renunciation, but 
now including the idea of abandonment by default. 
See the parliamentary discussions of 1688 . 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 41 Abdicating our iust privileges. 
.2688 Ld. Somers Speech on. the Vacation of the Throne The 
word abdicate doth naturally and properly signify, entirely 
to renounce, to throw off, disown, relinquish any thing or per¬ 
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son, so as lo have no further lo do with it; and that whether 
it be done by express words or in writing (which is the sense 
your Lordships put upon it, and which is properly called re. 
signation or cession), or by doing such acts as are inconsistent 
with the holding and retaining of the thing, which the Com- 
mons take to be the present case. 2716 De Foe Hist. Devil 
(1840) 1. i. 14 The thrones which the Devil and his followers 
alxlicated and were deposed from. 2783 Johnson Club Rules 
in Ros7oell(iSi6)lV. 277 Whoever shaU for three months to- 
getheromittoattend.. shall be considered as having alxlicated 
the club. 2805 Fostek Essays 1. vii. 90 To have ahdicated 
the dignity of reason. 2857 Prescott Philip 1. i. 10 The Re¬ 
gent Mary formally ahdicated her authority. 2857 Rvskin 
Pol. Ec. Art , £ A power not indeed to be envied . . but still 
less to be abdicated or despised. 

6 . Comm. Law. Said of the insurer surrendering 
his rights of ownership to the underwriters. 

1755 N. Mace ns Ess. lnsur. II. 36 The Owners of such 
Gold, Silver, or Pearls, cannot renounce or abdicate them 
to the Underwriters. 

7 . absol. (by ellipsis of the thing resigned, usually 
the throne or own). To renounce or relinquish 
sovereignty, or its equivalent. 

a 2704 T. Brows Epigr. Whs. 1730 I. 121 Killier lie must 
abdicate or thou. 2726 De Foe Hist. Devil ( 1840) 11. i. 181 
The Devil alxlicated for awhile. 1837 Carlyle french Rr.\ 

I. vii. xi. 399 Is it not strange so few kings abdicate; and 
none yet heard of has been known to commit suicide? 1879 
Gladstone Gleanings III. i. 5 The Majority have in virtue 
and effect alxlicated, and their opponents arc the true and 
genuine corporation. 

Abdicated (ardxlikrited),///. <7. [f. prcc. + -ED.] 

1 . Formally renounced, resigned, or given up. 
Used especially of a possession, right, or function. 

2688 Lo. Somers Spccih. It is an entire alienation of the 
thing abdicated, and so stands in opposition to die arc. 1689 
Apol. Fail. Walker's Acc. 25 A Head Alxlicated of Reason 
and Five Senses. 2713 Addison To Sir Godf Kneltcr Old 
Saturn too, with up-cast eyes, Beheld his alxlicated skies. 
1728 G. Carlkton Mem. Eng. OJIUcr 233 Hie Siege thus 
abdicated (if I may use a modem Phrase*. 2852 Cockih kn 
Life of Jeffrey I. 26 Some new obstacle to my belief, w hich 
might return me to my abdicated opinion. 

2 . Deposed from an office, function, or dignity. 
In 17th c. including deposition bv others (see Ah- 
DtCATE 2), but now always, self-deposed, having 
formally laid down or divested himself of a dignity 
or trust. s See the ambiguity of its application to 
James II.) 

2691 Xc~o Disc. Old Intreague wiii. 13. So found too late 
their abdicated James. 1714 Sun 1 State of Affairs ^Wk-. 
11 . 1. 215 Those who wish to see the son of the abdicated 
prince upon the throne. 2781 Ginnos /). <y /•, ll.xli. 531 Ihe 
abdicated monarch lied from the justice of hiscountry. 1825 
Son hey in /wt’. XXXII. 3»;8 That strange |>crsonnee, 
Christina, (he alxlicated Queen of Son land. 1866 How 111 
I "endian Idfe xx. 349 The alxlicated Lmperor of Austria. 

Abdicating 1 (arbdikdtig), vbl. sb. [f. Abdicate 
v. -f »IN<: I.] The net of formally resigning, renounc¬ 
ing, or abandoning. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1673 Lad/s Calling i. 5 2. 7. 14 If the abdicating a child be 
a thing so unnatural. 1689 Ld. Somers Speech, f ox^ Al>. 
dicating a thing it is sufficient to do an act which is in¬ 
consistent with retaining it. 1809 Tomlins Lav Diet. s. v. 
On King James IPs leaving the kingdom, and abdicating 
the government. *875 H. L. Manning Mission of Holy 
Ghost iii. 87 It is not content with abdicating the powers of 
reason. 

Abdication (a.-bdik<‘ ,- jbn). [ad. L. abdtcdlidn- 
cm, n. of action, from ab<lfcdre\ sec Abdicate and 
-ion.] The acl of abdicating, in various senses of vb. 
1 . 'The action of formally renouncing, disowning, 
or casting off. Now only applied lo ihe disown¬ 
ing of a son in Roman Law. 

2552 R. IIiLOtr Abcedarium. Abdication, as when the 
father doth wyllyngly exclude the soime from hi< inheritaunce. 
Abdicatio. 1615 Up. Hall Con temp. in. 66 A just abdication 
from thy favour and protection, and an interminable seisurc 
by satan. 1651 Hobbes Gov. * Soc. ix. § 7. 139 A son also 
is freed from subjection in the same manner as a subject and 
servant arc. For emancipation is ihe same thing with manu¬ 
mission, and abdication w ith banishment, 
t 2 . Deposition from sovereignty. Obs. 

1660 R. Coke Elcm. of Power .y Snbj. 57 Who. . had they 
been able, would have advanced the power of the Senate to 
the abdication of Crcsars. 

3 . Resignation, surrender, renunciation (gene¬ 
rally). Const, of. 

1618 Bp. Hall Righteous Mammon 719 Both in preparation 
of mind, and (when need is) in a charitable abdication, hearken 
to the duties which Cod layes upon you. 1668 J. Howl. 
Blessedness of the Righteous (Wks. 1834) 261 2 \\ hich abdi¬ 
cation of the earth, as none of their country. 1695 Am . 
Const. Eng. 61 The doing of any act that is utterly inconsistent 
wdth the being or end of the thing for which it is ordained, is 
as true a renouncing, or abdication of that thing as if it were 
made in express words. 1786 Burke A rticles agt. Hastings 
Wks. XII. 323 He recommends an entire abdication for ever. 
.. of all power and authority. 1848 Lyttos Harold iv. i. 78 
He implored the Earl to aid his abdication of the throne. 

4 . csp. Resignation or abandonment, cither formal 
or virtual, of sovereignty or other high trust. 

* It is used when there is only an implicit Renunciation, as 
when a Person does Actions that are altogether inconsistent 

w ith his Trust.* Bailey 1721.. _ 

1688 in Somers's Tracts I. 441 They pitched upon Derelic¬ 
tion or Abdication, not that either of these were commensu¬ 
rate to the state of the business. 17*6 De For Hist. Devil 
(1840) 1. i. 14 The abdication and expulsion of the Devil and 
his angels. 2782 Gibbon Decl. $ Fall 11 . 2 After the 
and abdication of Licintus, his victorious rival proceeded 
to lay the foundations of a city. 1809 Tomlins Law Did. 
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s.v. Abdication, in general, is where a magistrate or person in 
office, renounces and gives up the same before the term of ser- 
vice is expired. 1843 Lytton Last of Barons m. v. 173 What 
suicide is to a man, abdication is to a king. 

5 . Comm.Law, Formal renunciation orrelinquish- 
ment of the ownership of goods by an insurer to the 
underwriters; abandonment. 

*755 N. MaGk ns Ess. Insur. II. 38 A Ship is unfit to pro¬ 
secute her Voyage, when an Abdication is made before the 
justice and Leave given to discharge her. 

Abdicative (sebdik^tiv), a. rare [f. L. ab- 
dicativ-us, f. abdicdt-us\ see Abdicate and -ive.] 

' Causing or implying abdication/ J. 

1731 Bailey, whence in Johnson 1753, etc. 

Abdicator (arbdik<rbtaj). [L. n. of agent from 
ab die arc ; see Abdicate and -or.] One who ab¬ 
dicates. 

1864 Daily Telegraph Nov. 16 It is hard to lose a crown 
where the civil list can never be; it is painful to abdicate 
when the abdicator has no pension for his abdication. 

t A'bdite, a. Ohs. rare* 1 , [ad. 'L.abdil-us hidden 
away, pa. pple. of abd-ire to put away, hide ; f. ab 
off, away + dd-rc to give, put. Cf. rccondilus re¬ 
condite.] Hidden away, put out of the way. 

1635 HF.vwoon Hierarchic \ in. 561 Things supernatural! 
we finde The depth whereof we cannot well conceive To 
I = too] Abdite and rctmse from man’s weake mindc. 

t A'bditive (arbditiv), a. Obs.~° [f. L. abdiltv - 
us, f. abdit-ns : see prec. and -ive.] ‘ Having the 
power or quality of hiding.’ J. 

1731 Bailey, whence in Johnson 1755, etc. 

Abditory (arbditeri). [ad. U. ahditori-urn a 
hiding-place, f. abdit -, ppl, stem of abdire: see 
prec. and -ory.] A hidden or withdrawn place, a 
concealed repository. 

1658 Dr. Robinson Endoxa 162 In the center of the kernel 
of grain, as the safest abditory, is the source of germination. 
1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v., Abditorium , An abditory or j 
hiding-place, to hide and preserve goods, plate, or money. 

Abdomen (abdomen), [a. L. abdomen, of 
unknown etymology; it has been suggested from 
abd-ire to stow away, conceal, cover; and from 
Oilcps, adip-cm, fat, as if for *adifomen. Occurs 
first in transl. from French.] 

+ 1 . orig. Fat deposited round the belly; the fleshy 
parts of the belly or paunch. Ohs. 

1541 Copland tr. Calyon s Te rape u tyke 2 G ij, The mem¬ 
brane y* is .stretched vnder labdonten \—P abdomen]. 1601 
HoLLANn Pliny (1634) I. 344 In old time they called this 
morcell in Latine Alxlomen. 1607 Topsf.ll Fonr.footed 
Beasts (1673) 300 Acites is a swelling in the covering of the 
belly, called of the Physitians Abdomen, comprehending both 
the skin, the fat, eight muscles, and the film or panicle called 
Peritoneum. 1692 Coles, Abdomen, the Fat which is about 
the Belly. 

2 . Anal. The belly; the lower cavity of the body, 
from the diaphragm downwards, which contains 
the stomach, bowels, and other organs of nutrition; 
sometimes used as including, and sometimes as 
excluding, the pelvic cavity; and often in Nat. 
Hist, used of the outer surface of the belly. 

1615 H. Cv.ooKX.Body of Man 796 There bee tenne Muscles 
which coucr the nether Belly, on either side fine, called the 
Muscles of the Abdomen. 1656 Ridoley Pract. of Physick 
04 It floweth down into the cavity of the Abdomen. 1751 
ChAM nv.Rs Cyel. The abdomen is lined internally with a thin 
soft membrane . . called the periton.xuni. 1847 Carpenter 
Zool. § 74 The skin of the abdomen, in front of the mammary 
glands, forms a pouch which contains and protects the young 
[of Kangaroos, etc.]. 1872 Hex lev Physiology t. 5 The trunk 
is naturally divided into the chest or thorax, and the belly 
or abdomen. 

3 . Zool. In the higher ArthrofoJa (as insects, 
spiders, and crabs'), the posterior division of the 
body, usually distinctly marked off from the an¬ 
terior part containing the thorax and head. 

1788 9 Howard .Yen' Royal Cyel. 1230 In insects of the 
third order . . the head, thorax, and abdomen are wholly 
different from those of the other orders. 1847 Carpenter 
Zool. § 739 The body fof Spiders] is composed of two principal 
parts nearly always distinctone called the ccphalo-thorax 
.. the other termed the abdomen. 1855 Gossk Marine Zool. 

I. 157 iThc crabs have the] abdomen little developed, bent 
under the body, with no trace of a swimming tail. 1868 
Duncan Insect World Intr. 9 In the perfect insect the ab¬ 
domen does not carry either the wings or the legs. 

Abdominal (aibd/vminal), a. and sb. [ad. mod. 
L. abdominal-is, f. abdomen, abddmitt - ; sec -al.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Anal. Of or pertaining to the alxlomen; ventral. 

1746 Dr. R. James Introd. to Mojfefs Health's hnpr. 8 

The perpetual Compressure of the Stomach, and all the 
abdominal Viscera. 1836 Todd Cyel . An. ft Ph. I. 76 A 
degree of antagonism exists between the diaphragm and the 
abdominal muscles. 1870 Roixeston Animal Life 7 The 
walls of the abdominal and pelvic cavities. 1874 Wood Nat. 
Hist. 553 That which is found on the under surface and in 
front of the vent is called the abdominal fin. 1870 Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 8 In man the respiration is said to be abdominal, in 
woman thoracic. 

2 . Zool. Belonging or attached to the abdomen 
of insects and Crustacea. 

1874 Lubbock Orig. Metam. Insects 1. 7 Like caterpillars, 
having three pairs of legs and in the former case abdominal 
pro-legs as well 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. vi. 346 Cyn¬ 
thia has its branchial appendages attached to the abdominal 
members. 


3. Zool. Epithet of an order of fishes, a division 
of the soft-finned group of the Osseous ftshes, having 
the ventral fins under the belly, as in the common 
carp, salmon, herring, etc. 

1835 Kirby Hab. ^ Inst. An. I. ii. M3The herring.. belongs 
to the tribe called abdominal fishes, or those whose ventral fins 
are behind the pectoral. 1847 Carpenter ZooL J 373 tThese] 
have greater facility of ascending and descending than the 
abdominal fishes.. 3S54 Bauham Prose Ilalieutics 233 That 
grand ichthyological section called abdominal, of which the 
leading feature is to have the belly-fins suspended behind the 
pectorals or side-fins. 

B. sb. An abdominal fish ; in pi. Abdominals, 
more commonly L. || Abdorainales (-r»*l iz), the 
order of soft-finned Osseous fishes, which have the 
ventral fins under the abdomen and behind the 
pectorals. 

1 ! Abdominalia (icbdpuuiivt-lia). Zool. [mod. 
L. pi. neut. of abdominal is ; see Abdomixal : sc. 
attimalia animals.] An order of the Cirripedcs 
or barnacles, having the body composed of one 
cephalic, seven thoracic, and three abdominal seg¬ 
ments, the latter bearing three pairs of cirri. 

1876 Bknedf.n An. Parasites 55 The whole family of the 
Abdominalia, a name proposed by Darwin, if I am not mis- 
taken, have the sexes separate. 

Abdominoscopy (&hd^min/rscopi). Med. 
[mod. f. L. abdomen, abdom /;/-,+ Gr. -oKovia look¬ 
ing at, viewing; sec -scopv.] 'Term for the 
operation or mode of ascertaining the existence of 
abdominal disease by percussion mediate or imme¬ 
diate, by inspection, measurement, and manual ex¬ 
amination.’ Mayne 1851 . 

Not in Craig 1847. 

Abdominous (ajbd^-min^s), a. [f. L. abdomen, 
abdontin-, + -ous, as if from a L. *abdbminbsusi] 

: Having a paunch, or big belly; corpulent. 

1651 Cleveland Dial. Tnv Zealots 44 (Wks. 1677)34 It’s so 
abdominous [is/ cd. abominous]. The Trojan Nag was not so 
fully lin’d. *655 Fuller Ch. Hist, x.xvii, 10 He was .. some¬ 
what abdominous, and corpulent in his body, a 178a Cowper 
Pr. Errors 17 Gorgon ins sits, abdominous and wan, Like a fal 
squab upon a Chinese fan. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. 
I. xv. 3 To see him surrounded by fat wives and abdominous 
brats. 

Abduce (tebdir/s), v. arch. [ad. L. abduc-ire 
to lead away; f. ab off, away + due-ire to lead. 
Now generally replaced by Abduct.] 

1. To lead or draw away by act or persuasion ; to 
abduct. 

1537 State Papers Hen. VII /, 1 .557 From the whych opinion 
I colde not abduce them with all my endevor. 1863 A*, ff Q. 
3rd Ser. 111 . 284 Sir Henry Hayes, a gallant Corcagian knight, 
abduced a Quaker damsel. 

+ 2. To draw away, as by an abducent or abductor 
muscle. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Brownf. Pseud. Ep. m. xv. 156 If we abduce 
the eye into either corner, the object will not duplicate. 

Abducent (a,*bdi/7sent), ppl. a. [ad. L. ab 
ducenl-cm pr. pple. of abduc-ire : see AnnuCE.] 
Drawing away or out. Used chiefly in anatomy, as 
the opposite of adducent. 

1713 Dkriiam Physico- Theol. tv. ii [This] is the case of the 
adducent and abducent muscles |of the eye]. 1751 Chambers 
Cyel. s. v. Abductor, Abductor or Abducent in anatomy, a 
name common to several muscles whose action is the with¬ 
drawing, opening, or pulling back, the parts they are fixed to. 
1875 Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9) I. 881 The Abducent or sixth nerve 
springs out of the groove between the lower border of the 
pons and the anterior pyramid of the medulla oblongata. 

Abduct (ftbclp-kt), v. [f. L. abdnei-um, pa. pple. 
of abdtie-ere ; see Abduce. Cf. conduct, induct .] 
Not in Craig 1847 ; the earlier word was Abduce. 

1. To lead or take away improperly, whether by 
force or fraud ; to carry off, to kidnap. Applied 
especially to the illegal carrying off of a woman 
or child. 

1834 Lanpor /mag. Conv., Exam, of Shaksp. (Sir Thos. 
Lucy loq.) That a goose on the common . . may be seized, 
bagged, and abducted, with far less offence to the laws. 
*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. iv. 227 His Majesty has been 
abducted, or spirited away, ‘ enlevd,’ by some person or per- 
sons unknown. 1848 Luton Hunt Jar of Honey v. 63 Two 
foxes, one of whom is meditating to abduct his breakfast. 
1861 Sat. Rtt'. No. 28 6. 400 The dairymaid . . is courted by 
her masters son, and afterwards forcibly abducted by the 
same villain. 1877 Stephen Crim. Laivxxx. 179 A and B, 
two girls under 16, run away from home together. Neither 
abducts the other. 

2. To draw away (any member of the body) from 
its natural or ordinary position. 

1836 Todd Cyel. An. ff Ph. I. 297/1 The second [muscle] 
goes to the base of the first toe, and abducts it. 1846 J. 
Miller Pract. of Surg. xl. 639 Dislocation Tof the Hip] 
downwards .. The thigh is much abducted, and cannot be 
brought near its fellow. 

Abducted (xbdzrkted),///. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1 . I>cd or carried away improperly, kidnapped. 

1878 J. Bp.frbohm Wanderings in Patagonia His wrongs 

avenged, and his abducted wives restored to his affectionate 
keeping. 1882J.H awt horne Fortune's Fool 1. xii. (in Mactn. 
Mag. XLV. 273) By to-morrow morning Madeleine would 
have lived out her character of the abducted heiress. 

2. Of a member of the body: Drawn away. 

1872 Huxley Physiology xw. 174 A limb is . « abducted 
j when it is drawn away from the middle line. 


Abduction (&bdrrkj>n). [ad. L. abduct ion-cm 
n. of action f. abduccre ; cf. Fr. abduction : see Ab¬ 
duce.] A leading or drawing away, in var. senses 
ofvbs. abduce and abduct. In Johnson 1773, with 
no quot., but much earlier in Anatomy and Logie. 

1 . A leading away. 

1626 Cockeram, Abduction : a leading away. 1873 Times 
Sept. 9 Increased abduction of the stream by the water com¬ 
panies. ' 

2 . The act of illegally carrying off or leading 
away anyone, such as a wife, child, ward, voter. 
Applied to any leading away of a minor under the 
age of sixteen, without the consent of the parent or 
guardian ; and the forcible earning off of any one 
above that age. 

1768 Beackst. Comm. IV. iv. xv. §9.218 The other offence, 
that of kidnapping, being the forcible abduction or .stealing 
away of a man, woman, or child from their own country, and 
sending them into another, was capital by the Jewish law. 
1833 Penny Cyel. 1 . 19/1 The forcible abduction and marriage 
of women is a felony, 1835 Thirlwall Greece I. v. 153 In the 
abduction of Helen, Pans repeats an exploit attributed to 
Theseus. 

3 . The muscular withdrawal of a limb or other 
part of the body outward from the medial line. 

1666 J. Smith Solomon's Portr. Old Age (1676) 62 If we con- 
siderhow they [the muscles] can stir the limb inward and out¬ 
ward, they can perform adduction, abduction. 1787 A. Fyi-e 
Compcnd. of Anat. (1815) I. >1. 294 Pyriformis [Muscle] . . 
Action : To assist in the Abduction of the Thigh, and in 
its rotation outwards. 1836 Todd Cyel. An. 4* Ph. I. 156/1 
Those motions of inclination of the foot known under the 
names of adduction and abduction .. take place in the joints 
of the tarsus. 

4 . Surg. The separation of contiguous parts after 
a transverse fracture, causing the gaping of a wound, 
the recession of the two parts of a broken bone, etc. 

1753 Chambers Cyc. Supp. s.y. This Abduction is the same 
with what Greek writers call anay^a or airoxAcuryia . . some 
Latin writers call it abruptio. 1879 Syd. Soe. Lex. s.v. 

5 . Logic. A syllogism, of which the major pre¬ 
miss is certain, ana the minor only probable, so 
that the conclusion has only the probability of the 
minor; apagoge. 

1696 Phillips, Abduction is an Argument which leads from 
the conclusion to the demonstrations of the hidden and not 
signified Proposition. 1766 Scott Diet. Arts ff Science 
Abduction, in logic a form of reasoning called by the Greeks 
apagoge, in which the greater extreme is evidently contained 
in the medium, hut the medium not so evidently in the lesser 
extreme. 1872 Grote Aristotle 1 . vi. 200 After adverting to 
another variety of ratiocinative procedure, which he calls 
Apagoge or Abduction.. Aristotle goes on to treat of Objec¬ 
tion generally. 

Abductor (ftbdtrktai). [a. mod. L. abductor, 
n. of agent, f. abduc-ert : see Abduce and -on. 
Adopted in Eng. from the language of anatomy.] 

1 . Anal. A muscle which serves to draw any part 
of the body from its normal position, or from the 
median line of the body. (Often treated as Lat. 
with pi. abductor-es.) Also altrib. with muscle. 

1615 H. Crooke Body of Man 743 For enery Muscle almost 
hath set vnto him another, whose action is contrary to his as 
.. to an adductor is set an abductor. 1713 Durham Physico- 
Theol. v. ii. 327 By being inserted into one of the Sesamoid 
Bones of the great Toe, diverts the Power of the Abductor 
Muscle. 1787 Hunter in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 439 The 
muscles that open the eyelids . . may be called the elevator, 
depressor, adductor, and abductor. 1828 Quain Elent. of 
-ri«<r/.(i848) 1 .11. 412 The abductor of the great toe is placed 
horizontally along the inner side of the sole of the foot. 1872 
Mivart Anatomy viii. 282 Some muscles move a bone away 
from a given axis, and are therefore termed abductors. 

2 . One who abducts or illegally leads away. (A 
modem use, not in Todd 1S1S.) 

1847 Craig, Abductor, one guilty of abduction. 1872 Daily 
Xcsus Nov. 6 The women themselves, most interested in the 
immunities of their sex, usually gave their sympathy to the 
abductors. 

A-be, -Sir. [Prob. for at be, early northern infini¬ 
tive = to be.] In phr. let a be : let be, let alone; 
not to mention. 

1818 Scott Hr. of Lamm. ] hate fords at a* times, let abe 
when there's thousands of armed men on the other side. 
1822 — Pirate xxxvii. 288 (1859) I am for let-a-be for let-a-be, 
as the boys say. 

Abe, obs. form of Abye v. 

Abeal, obs. form of Abele. 

Abeam (abrm), adv. or pred. a., prop, phrase. 
Naut. [f. A prep A of general direction + Beam sb. 
The ‘beams’ of a ship lie at right angles to the keel.] 
In a line at right angles to the ship’s length, op¬ 
posite to the centre of her side ; abreast of her 
actual position, as dist. from afore or ahead, abaft 
or astern. Const, of. 

c 1836 M. Scott Cruise of the Midge (iZbp) 23 What is that 
abeam of us ? said Mr. Sprawl, who had now come on deck. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exped. (1856) xii. 29 Cape Farewell 
was on our starboard quarter, and the Land of Desolation 
nearly abeam. 1875 ‘Stonehenge* Brit. Shorts 11. viii. i. 
§ 5.619 When he has brought N. to bear exactly a-beam eight 
points from the direction of the vessel’s head. 

Abear (ilbe-»j), v. sir. Past and pple., as in Bear, 
but now obs. [OE. aberait, f. A- pref. 1 + be ran Bear.] 

+1. To bear, cany. Obs. 

a 1000 Ags. Gasp. Matt. xxiiL 4 Hcfi^e byrSyna be man 
aberan nc mteg. e x 160 Haft. Gosp. ibid. Hefise byrdene 
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J>c man abere nc macj. a taoo Cotton Horn. 225 |>at Hotl 
wex and aber up J>an arc. 

2 . To endure, suffer; now always with cannot. 
A word of honorable antiquity, widely diffused in 
the dialects ; in London reckoned as a vulgarism. 

c 885 K. /Elfred Booth. xxxix. 10 Hi nc majon nSn ear. 
fo< 5 a aberan. c 1x75 Lamb . Horn. 35 Hco (he saulc] ne mei 
abcorcn alia J> a sunne k« k« mon uppon hire deo. c 1230 
Ancren Riwle 158 pole mad is pc pet Vuldelichc abereO wouh 
pet me ded him. 1836-7 Dickens Sketches (1850) 151/2 The 
young lady denied having formed any such engagements at 
all—she couldn't abear the men, they were such deceivers. 
1855 Atkinson Whitby Glossary s.v. She cannot abear that 
man, very much dislikes him. 1861 Dickens Great Expec. 1 . 
vii. 96 He couldn’t abear to be without us. 1864 Tennyson 
Northern Farmer 64 1 couldn abear to see it. 

+ 3 . refl. To comport or demean oneself. Obs. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xii. 19 So did the faerie knight him- 
selfe abcare, And stouped oft his head from shame to shield. 
Ibid. vi. ix. 45 Thus did the gentle knight himselfe abeare. 

+ Abea*r» sb. Obs. rare . [f. the vb.] Bearing, 
gesture, action, behaviour. 

e 1315 Shore ham Poems 60 And jef the man other that \\ yf 
Bycheaunce doumbe were, 3ef may wyten hare assent By 
soum other abere. 1655 H. Vaughan SHex Scint (1858) 11. 
149 I met with a dead man, Who, noting well my vain alxar, 
Thus unto me began. 

Abearance (abc ^rans). [f. Abkar v. + -ance, 
being a synonym of Abkarixg, on the analogy of 
the pairs ’appearing, appearance, abhorring, abhor¬ 
rence, etc., formed on vbs. of Romance origin.] 
Behaviour; always in phr. good abearance. 

1568 Watson Polybius 93 a, Of their confederates and 
mates they would cut of, and keep the lands, for good abear¬ 
ance. C1630 Jackson Creed n. xxxi. Wks, II. 144 The su- 
preme magistrate might bind their tongues ami pens to good 
abearance. 1683 Col. Pec. Pennsylv. 1 . 88 lo finde good 
security for thy good abearance. 1768 Blackst. Comm. 1 V. 
256 The other species of rccognirance with sureties is for 
the good abearance or good behaviour. 

t Abea'ring(abe*f>riij),t'/V. sb. Obs. [f. Abkar f. 
4- -iKGl.] The action of comporting or behaving 
oneself; behaviour, conduct. Nearly always in 
the legal phr. good abearing, which early passed 
into popular use. Supplanted by the hybrid synonym 
Abearance. 

1494 KsaYAN vi. cliv. 141 That there after he shulde be of 
good aberynge to warde the kyng. 1534 More Vpon the 
Passion Wks. 1557, 1289/1 Man should .. haue standen styl 
vpon the wynning or loosing of hcanen after his abearing. 
1625 Finch Law (i6f>) 338 Sufficient suretie and mainprise 
for their good abearing towards the king, and towards his 
people. 1708 Lcs Tcrmes de la Ley 371 Good abearing 
(Bonus gest us) signifies, the exact carriage or behaviour of a 
subject to a king and his liege-people, to which men some, 
times for their loose demeanour are bound. 


t Abea't, v. Obs. [f. A- prefi, intensive 4 * Beat. 
In ME. sometimes confused with Abate, which it 
closely approached in form and sense.] To beat, 
strike. 

a 1000 Christ (Grein) 941 Steorran strefod of heofone 
stormum abeAtne. c 1400 Destr. Troy xiv. 5686 There was 
no Grcke so grym, ne °f 50 g**ct "'die, Durst abate on k° 
buemes, ne to tionke stride. 

Abece, a-bee-cee, abeesee, obs. forms of ABC. 
Abecedarian (/^b/s/de’orian), a . and sb .; also 
7 ABCDarian ; 8 abcedarian. [f. med. L. abece- 
ddri-us (see Abecedary) + -an.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the alphabet; marked with 
the alphabet; arranged in alphabetical order, as 
Abecedarian psalms, like the 119th. 

1665 GlaNville Scepsis Scicntifica xxiv. § 2. 150 The letter 
which is most distant in the Abecedarian circle from that 
which theneedle tumsto. 1668 Bp. Wilkins Rea l Cha rac t er 
45 The first and more simple ingredients required lo the fram¬ 
ing of Discourse or Language are stiled Elements Abece¬ 
darian. 1751 Chambers Cycl. We meet with Abcedarian 
psalms, lamentations, prayers, and the like, chiefly among 
Hebrew writers. 1864 G. Macvicar in Reader 16 July, 78 
The earlier chemists, who, under the charm of the moment, 
adopted an abecedarian method which . . can be made to 
yield nothing more than the most ambiguous syllables. 1881 
Athenaeum No. 2801. 10/1 Abecedarian requirements have 
rendered the present volume the least interesting. 

2 . Occupied in learning the alphabet, or pertain¬ 
ing to one so occupied. 

1651 Noah Biggs Nrw Dlsp. § 17a 130 Those ABCdarian 
Nuntii. 1685 Cotton Montaigne I. 606There is an abeceda- 
rlan ignorance that precedes knowledge, and a doctoral igno¬ 
rance that comes after it. 1819 Southey Letters (1856) III. 
148 When she heard my abecedarian interpretation of your 
abominableness. 

B. sb. [The adj. used elliptically ] 

1 . One occupied in learning the alphabet. In 
U.S. the regular school term. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xxviii. 394 O fond-foolish for 
an old man to be ever an Abecedarian. 1851 S. Judd Mar. 
farrf (1871)11. i. 168 The goal of every breathless whip-fearing 
abed-arian's valorous strife. 1880 New Engl. Journal of 
Edue. 20 May, 325/1 (Time-table)0109.15 Opening Exercise; 

g .iS to 0.25 Abecedarians, &c. &c. .. Abecedarians should 
ave at feast four recitations per day. 

2 . One engaged in teaching the alphabet and 
merest rudiments of instruction. 

1691 Wood Athcnx Oxon. (1817) iii. 213 (Thos. Famabie) 
His distresses made him stoop so low, as to be an abedarian, 
and several were taught their horn-books hy him. 1714 
Walker Sufferings of Clergy n. 405 He had a wife and six 


children, whom he made a shift to maintain, hy submitting 
to be an ABC-darian at Williton in this county. 1803 Hay 
Wexford Insurrection 65 He therefore commenced abece¬ 
darian. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trumpet 1 ABCdarian seems 
to have been an ancient term for a pedagogue. 

Abecedary (/kb/s/dari), a. and sb. l; also 
ABCDary, abcedary, abscodarie. [ad. mcd. L. 
abeecddri-tts alphabetical, also sb. masc. a learner 
of the alphabet; f. the names of the letters ABC D. 
See also next word.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or according to the alphabet; alphabetic ; 
marked with the alphabet; arranged in alpha¬ 
betical order. 

1580 Fleming in Baret's Alvearie Nunn 2 Such Proucrbes 
as we have collected ami reduced into an Abecedarie Index 
or Table. 1646 .Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (1650) 76 Two 
Abecedary circles, or riu^s with letters described round about 
them. 1803 W. Taylor m Ann. Re?’. I. 431 The French arc 
very fond of abcedary instruction. 

2. Encaged with or needing to learn the alpha¬ 
bet ; illiterate. 

1589 Xasmk Anat. Absurd. 20 Thanking God with that 
abscedarie Priest in Lincolnshire, that he neuer knewc what 
that Romish popish I .aline meant. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
1. lv. 170 There is a kind of Abecedarie ignorance preceding 
science : another doctorall following science. 

B. sb. 

An abecedary scholar or teacher. (Cf. Florio 
1611, Abeccdario, a teacher or learner of A BC.) 

1607 Sir T. Bodllkv Let. to f.d. Bacon in Bacon's Wks. 
(1730) 578 Being now become again as it were abeccdarii by 
the frequent spelling of particulars, to come to the notice of 
the trite generals. 1623 M inskku, An Abecedarie, or teacher 
of petties, vide Abaedarw. Abecedario, a teacher to spell, 
reade, and the vse of the a h c, /cc. 

t Abece'dary, sb.'-, Obs .; also 5 abscedary; 6 
absedary; 7 abcedarie. [ad. med. L. abeceda ri- 
nm an alphabet or primer; cf. Prom. Pam. 1440 
Apccc, alphabetum, abecedarium, and Cooper The¬ 
saurus 1573, Abecedarium , an absee; see prcc. and 
-arjum, -ary.] A table or book containing the al¬ 
phabet ; a primer ; the first rudiments of anything. 

1432 50 Ifarl. Tr. of lligdcn (Rolls Scr.) \ II. 333 Lan- 
franctis toke to liyin an abscedary [ 1387 Tkeyisa, A Jm’K 
wik letters for to spel]. *S 7 S A Briejf Pi scours 35(1846) 
Therfore, it was lawfull to begin off suche mdimentes or 
absedaries. 1615 Byfielti On C '0 loss la us ii. 8(1869)198/1 
But it is most likely they Ithe laws] are called so (rudi¬ 
ments or elements] by a grammatical relation to the :d>ceda- 
rics. 1623 Minsueu, An Abecedarie or alphabet, vide Abece. 
Abece , the crosse rowe or alphabet of all the letters. 1660 
Ilv. Hexham Engl. % Nether.Duytch Diet., Ken A BC . an 
Abecedarie or an alphabet. Ecu A BC Mcester, a School¬ 
master that teacheth the Abecedarie. 

+ Abe clie, v. Obs. rare, also abeshe. [a. OEr. 
abeehier, abcschicr, to feed (young birds) with the 
beak; f. a to + bee beak.] To feed. 

1393GowekG w/C 111 . 25 Vet should I somdeleben abesbed, 
And for the time well refreshed. 1731 Bah.ey.^M'A*/, fed, 
satisfied. 

Abed (abc*d), adv. Forms : 1-2 on bedde, 2-3 
o bede, 3 a bedde, 5 a-bed, 7- abed. [A prep .1 
of position-OK. on + Bed sb. It is only within the 
last three centuries that the two words have been 
written as one.] 

1 . In bed. Somewhat arch. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xvii. 34 On k^™ n ihte beo 3 
twe^en on bedde. 1205 Layamon 15706 Ich wa» on bedde. 
(i later text Ich was abedde.] 1297 R. Gt.ouc. 547 I o habbe 
inome hom vnarmed, & some abedde aslepc. 1377 Langl, 
P. PI. B. v. 417 And ligge ahedde in lenten, and my leimnan 
in myn armes. 1556 Citron. Grey Friars 20 They came so- 
deinly toSandwych in the momyngc, when men ware a bede. 
1604 Swaks. Oth. ill. i. 33 Vou haue not bin a-bed then ? 1605 
— Macb. 11. i. 12 The King’s a bed. 1684 Bcnyan Pilg.u. 
77 We need not, when a-bed, lie awake. 1762 lie me llist. 
Eng. IV. li.v. 573 (1806) The princess Henrietta was obliged 
to tie a-bed for want of a fire to warm her. 1876 Smiles 
Scotch Naturalist ii. 30 (ed. 4) The lights were out, and all 
were thought to be abed. 

2 . Confined to bed (by illness); laid up. 

1660 Pepvs Diary ( 1879) 1 . 15* <>ur wench very lame, abed 
these two days. 1761 Smollett Gil Bias 1 . t. x. 51 (1802) A 
violent fit of the gout and rheumatism, that kept him a-bed. 
1873 W. H. Dixon Two Queens 111 . xy. ix. 182 Louis being 
abed with gout, and otherwise broken in his health. 

■f 3 . To bring a-bed : to deliver of a child ; gen. 
in passive, lo be brought a-bed, now lo bed. Also 
fig. to deliver one of A subject, draw out. Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froissart I. cxlvii. 176 The quene was 
brought a bedde of a fayre lady named Margarcte. 157a 
Barnabe Gooch Husbandrit (1586) 43 b, The recording 
hereof is my great joyc ; for in talking of these matters you 
bring me a bedde. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 34 To go 
her full time, and to be hrought abed in good order. 1610 
G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 1. 50 Upon her breast Delight 
doth softly sleep. And of Eternal joy is brought abed. 

t Abe'de, Obs. Forms: 1-2 abeddan, 3-4 
abede(n. Pa.t. 1 abe&d, 3 abed, 4 abode. Pa.pplc. 
aboden. [f. a - away, back, + beSd-an to announce: 
see Bede vi] To announce, deliver (a message). 

r88s K.i£LFREn Oros. iv. vi Daet he wclde 5 act xrende 
abeodan. 1205 Layamon 4423 pa spec Brennus, and his 
armde abed, c 138a Sir Ferunib. 1540 Me selue by message 
y wil abede. Ibid. 1780 Y schal be >e furste of alle! M our 
message schal a-bede. Ibid. 1924 He comep by-fore pe 
Amyrel t & ys message abed him pere. Ibid 1985 Hure 
message pay abode dispitously J & schamede me ful sore. 


Abed(e, obs. past tense of Abide. 

Abedge, obs. form of Abye v. 

Abeere, obs. form of Abier, on a bier, 
t A-before, abefoir, adv. Se. Of before, of 
former times (Fr. Pavant). 

1609 Acts Pari. Jas. 17 (1814) 457 <J AM -l The landts. . 
quhilkis wer abefoir vniie, creat, and incorporat in ane hail 
and frie tennendrie. 

Abego(n, abojon, abeie, variants of Abey zO, 
Obs., (o bow. 

Abegge, abeie, obs. forms of Abye v. 

Abeigh (ab/’x* al>ei x)» adv. Se. [Of uncert. 
deriv.; possibly f. A prep. 1 in + Norse beig, beyg ; fear. 
In any et)Tn. the final gutlural must be accoimted 
for.] 4 At a shy distance, aloof/ Jamieson. 

c 1707 An Id Gray Mare in Jacob. Relics ]. 69 Whene’er 
her tail play’d whisk, Or when her look grew skeigh. It’s 
then the wise auld man Was blythe to stand abeigh. 1787 
Burns 111 . 142Town's bodies ran, an* stood abeigh, An’ ca‘i 
thee mad. 

Abeisance, obs. f. Abaisance, Obeisance. 
t AbeTde, V. Obs. rare~ l . [f. \-pref. 1, away, on¬ 
ward + Bklde, OK. bea/dian to be bold ; f. beald 
)VS. form of bald bold.] To wax bold, become bolder. 

c 1300 A*. Alls. 2442 Weber I. 103 So they weore cowardes 
alle. . . Theo folk of Perce gan abelde. 

Abeie (abrl, I'klxl), also 7-8 abcele, abeal, 
abeile. [a. l)u. a be el (abed-boom), a. OFr. a be l, 
earlier aitbel (albel), north Fr. attbieT .—late L. a/- 
bell-its (found in 12th c., applied to this tree), dim. 
of alb-tts, white. (See Die/ 351, and Grimm Diet. 
I. 2 j.\] The white poplar tree (/\fitlus alba . 

1681 Lend. Gaz. imlclxii. 4 If any Person desire to be 
furnished with young Abcele Plants . . they may be fur¬ 
nished with what quantity they please,. . at io.f. a hundred. 
1681 WoRLtnoE Syst. Agric. 96 The Abcldrce is a finer kind 
of while Poplar, and is best propagated of Slips from the 
Roots. 1703 Art's l»ipros'cmeat 1 . 33 The whitest Wood, 
and such as the Grain is least visible in. is fitest for this pur¬ 
pose ; as Aspen, Abel, Sycamore, Maple or good white 
Beech. 1725 Bradley Fam. /be t. x. v. Poplar , 1 here is a 
finer sort of white Poplar, which the Dutch call Abeie, and 
is transported hither from Holland. Ibid. s.v. Cardeu-JoHC*. 
Lime-trees or Hor.se Chesunts, whose Roots do less harm 
than those of Elms, A heals, or almost any other Free. 1730 
Swift Wks. 11 . 636 You have cut down more plantations of 
willows and abeles than would purchase a do/ensuch islands. 
1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 11 . 40 Six aln-les i’the kirkyard 
grow, on the north-side in a row. 1859 Kingm iy Ptay< 
Puritans (1873) 76 The one great abeie tossing its sheet' of 
silver in the dying gusts, 

i AbeT^e-n, V. Obs. Forms : 1 nbekan, 2 4 
abebe^n. Pa. t. I abealh, 2-4 abelh, abalh. Pa. 
pplc. 1 abol^en, 2-3 aboljeijL 3 abolwe n, 4 
abolke. [f. A- pref. 1 + belwn to swell with anger.] 

1. I runs. To anger, enrage. 

a 1000 Solom. 4 Sat. 328 Ne sccal ic &e abelian. <1175 
Lamb. /lorn. 111 he iniltsat) }>:m men }>e Itine abelh. 1205 
Layamon I. 67 ]>e Learn was abol",cn [l.t. a!>ol}c). Ibid. 1 .273 
Morpidus ]>c balde. twxrA him abolwen [/./. a-bolwe], e 1315 
Shore HAM 22 That hy ne be abolke In prede. 

2 . intr. To become angry. 

1250 Layamon 111 . 47 po abalh 3 -iweyn, and wrekpede hun 
swike [e.t. an-badh]. 

Abelian, Abelite, Abelonian, Peel. J/ist. 
[f. Abel, Gen. iv. 8.] A member of a small sect 
of ancient heretics in the north of Africa, stated by 
Augustine to have lived in continence after mar¬ 
riage, after the alleged example of 4 the righteous 
Abel/ 

1751 Chambers Cyc. s.v. Who in this footing should ha\c 
been called Adamites rather than Abelians. 

Abeliche, -liche, -yche, obs. forms of Ably. 
Abelmosk (< T, ’b’lnysk). [ad. mod. L. abelmos- 
chits, ad. Arab, abu'l-misk father, /./.source, of musk.] 
A genus of plants of the order Malvaceae, of which 
one species (A. esculent us) is cultivated in the south 
of France for its pods. 

Abel-whackets: see Ahi.k-whackets. 

+ Abe-qnitate, v. [f. L. abeqttitare, 

-dl-um to ride off.] ‘To ride away/ Minshcu 1627. 
Aberand, north, var.A berbing, Obs. See Aberr. 
Abere, obs. form of Abear v. 

Aberdevine (tv bajdevorn), also Sabadavine, 
aberdaviue. [Ktym. unascertained.] A bird-fan¬ 
ciers* name of the siskin (Carduelts spin us), a 
small bird, closely related to the goldfinch. 

*735 Alrin Nat. Hist. Birds, Suppl. Plate 76 The Abada- 
vine; p. 71 text (dated 1740)The Abcrduvine. 1768 Pennant 
Brit. /tool. II. 310 It [the siskin] is to be met with m the bird 
shops in London, and . . sells at a higher price than the m<^nt 
of its song deserves : it is known there by the name of Jihe 
Aberdavine. c 1850 W. C- L. M artin Our Song Birds T. he 
siskin or Aberdevine .. this pretty little bird can be scarcely 
considered as a native of the British islands, but it visits us 
during the winter. 

t A'bere, a. Obs. OE. tvbere, 4 Clear and evident 
by proof, manifest, notorious,* Bosworth ; as Se 
sebera \eif the notorious thief, Laws of Edgar, ii. 7; 
tebere word manifest murder. Hence 
Abere-murder. Obs. MMain or downright murder, 
as distinguished from manslaughter and chance- 
medley.’ Phillips 1706. [Only a dictionary trans- 
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ABETTER. 


ABEKR. 

formation of Law-Latin abcrcmurdrum t for OE. 

seberc mortN] 

Aberne, obs. form of Auburn. 
t Abe*rr, v. Obs. [ad. L. aberrant to go astray, 
f. ab off, away + crra-re to wander.] To wander 
off, go astray, diverge from a recognized path. Jig. 

1536 Bellenoene Boece (1821) 1 J. 50 Thay. . usit the cur- 
sit ritis of Paganis, aberand fra the Cristin faith. 1646 Sir 
T. Browse Pseud. Ep. 189 We may aberre from the properac- 
ception, mistaking one side for another. Ibid. 217 Others 
might be out in their account, aberring several! waies from 
the true and just compute. 1658 Dr. Robinson Endoxa 143 
When we follow the steps of dubious guides, we may soon 
aberre from the way of truth. 

Aberrance (abe-rans). [f. Aberrant, on the 
type of nouns in -NCE, a. OFr. -nee L. -ntia.] 
The action of straying or diverging from a recog¬ 
nized course ; vagary. 

1665 Olanvillr Sce/s. Scient. xvi This . . would alter the 
crasis of his understanding, and render it as obnoxious to 
aberrance* as now. 1865 W. M. Rossetti Fine Art (1867) 
276 The two remaining contributions. . are Japanese Sub¬ 
jects, unsurpassed in delicate aberrance* and intricate hap* 
hazards of colour. 1874 Jones & Sifv. Path. A/tat. 4 The 
perversion or aberrance of a natural function. 

Aberrancy (abe ransi), [f. Aberrant, on the 
type of nouns in -ncy, ad. L. -ntia.'] The quality 
or condition of being aberrant ; divergency from 
the standard of usage, propriety, reason, truth, etc. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. til. 9 Thus they commonly 
affect no man any farther then nee deserts his reason, or com¬ 
plies with their aberrancies. 1863 li. C. Gelhart in Macnt. 
Mag. May, 63 What is that monstrous shape of many, 
headed absurdity, or what that grotesque misconception of 
some aberrancy ? 

Aberrant (abe'rant\ a. [ad. L. aberrant-em, 
pr. pple. of aben d-re. Sec A berk.] 

1 . lit. Wandering away or straying from a dc- 
fined path ; hence//;». diverging or deviating from 
any moral standard. 

1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. (1878) iv. ii. 123 Such a choice 
must argue Aberrant senses, or degenerate blood. 1864 
Cock ran tr. PressensEs Reply to Renan 83 People see in it 
the *tgns of a diseased, aberrant genius. 

2 . Deviating widely from the ordinary or natural 
type, exceptional, irregular, abnormal ; especially 
in Nat. Hist. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Ceol. (1875) 11 . tti. xxxvii. 322 If there 
be Mich proneness in each aberrant form to merge into 
the normal type. 1835 Kirby Habits 4 Inst. An. 11 . 
xvi. 74 The usual oral organs, though a little aberrant in , 
their structure. 1839 Hallam Lit. Eur. i. viii. § 28 These 
aberrant lines are much more common in the dramatic blank 
verse of the seventeenth century. 1857 H. Miller Sch. <y 
Schoolne. viii. 167 His mother, though of a devout family of 
the old Scottish type, was an aberrant specimen. 1878 M 
Foster Physiology tv. v. 560 The events are much more 
characteristic in the typical female than in the aberrant male. 
1881 Westcott & Hort N. T. in Creek II. 240 It would be 
. . difficult to derive the neutral reading from any conies* 
cence of the aberrant readings. 

Aberrate (a-b-urrii), r. rare. [f. L. aberrdt- 
ppl. stem of abemhre : sec A berk.] To diverge 
or deviate from the straight path ; to produce 
aberration, as in optics. 

1765 Dollono Telescopes in Phil. 7V7wr.LV. 55 The surfaces 
of the concave lens may be so proportioned as to aberrate 
exactly equal to the convex lens, near the axis. 

Aberrating (abcnjtir)\ ///. a. [f. prec. + 

• !Xg2 .] Going astray, subject to aberration. 

a 1854 De Qcincev (in Webster), The product of their own 
defective and aberrating vision. 

Aberration (ttbCT^f-Jan), [ad. L .aberrdtion-em, 
n. of action, from aberrarc: sec Abehu. The Fr. 
aberration seems to be later.] The action of wan¬ 
dering away or straying; the state of error or 
irregularity thence resulting. 

1 . lit . A wandering away, a straying; a deviation 
or divergence from the straight or recognized path. 

1615 H. Crooke Body of Man 42 These vessels do not 
directly passe vnto the braine, but after diuers contortions 
and aberrations from a right & direct projjpresse. 1794 Sul¬ 
livan Vietv of Nature 11, 83 The aberration of the common 
center of all these currents from thenorth point. 18*7 Scott 
Surg. Daugk. i. 23 The slightest aberration would plunge 
him into a morass, or throw him over a precipice. 18*7 
Carlyle Mi sc., R ie/tter (i86crt 18 A comet with long aberra¬ 
tions. 1830 I .yell Princ. Geol. 11 . 81 The aberration of 
plants to great distances from their native countries. 1878 
Lady H eruert tr. HiihiePs Rotntd the World 11 . viii. 433 We 
hope that something useful will come out of their aberrations. 

2 . Jig. A deviation or divergence from a direct, 
prescribed, or ordinary course or mode of action. 

1610-31 Donne Selections (1840) 206 Though thy heart have 
some variations, some deviations, some aberrations from that 
direct point, upon which it should be bent. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. F.p. 262 Where the real works of Nature, or 
veritable acts of story are to be described, digressions are 
aberrations. 1648 Herrick HesperieUs 1. 42 If thou chance 
t’espie Some abberrations in my poetry'. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 86. p 13 More than one aberration from the rule 
in any single verse. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India 11 . iv. i. 10 
Promoted according to the rule of seniority, unless where 
directions from home prescribed aberration. 1861 Geo. Eliot 
Silas MarnertioThe very pins on her pincushion were stuck 
in after a pattern from which she was careful to allow no aber¬ 
ration. 1881 Westcott & Hort N. T. in Greek 11 .249 Such 
singular readings of N would be nothing more than examples 
of early aberration early extinguished. 


3 . A wandering from the path of rectitude, or 
standard of morality; moral irregularity* 

1594 T. B[earo] tr. La Frimaudayc s Fr. Acad. 2 Ep. to 
Reader Error in religion and aberration in manners. 1656 
Br. Hall Occ. Med. (1851) 103 The distractions of my 
thoughts, and the aberrations of my life. 1813 Sismonoi 
Lit. Europe (1846) 11 . xxi. 28 Deep pity for her mother's 
aberration. 1840 H. Rogers Essays 11 . v. 221 The infallible 
standard by which each man measures the aberrations of his 
neighbour. 1869 Lfcky Europ. Morals II. i. 5 Habitually 
measuring character by its aberrations. 

4 . A wandering of the intellect, an abnormal 
state of any intellectual faculty; deficiency or par¬ 
tial alienation of reason. 

1823 Lingard Hist. Eng.X 1 . 312 Her affliction seemed to 
produce occasional aberrations of intellect. 1839 Scott De¬ 
monology x. 354 Shades of mental aherration have aftewards 
occurred. 1878 Seeley Stein 11 . 554 The slightest aberration 
in his [Napoleon's] mind, might be represented by the com¬ 
plete transformation of Europe. 

5 . Deviation from the ordinary or normal type 
of any natural production; abnormal structure or 
development. 

1846 I.ytton Lucretia (1853) Pref., And the phenomena that 
seemed aberrations from nature were explained. 1869 Buckle 
Civ. II. vii. 403 't he apparent aberrations presented by mine¬ 
rals are strictly regular. Ibid. 11 l.v. 444 He studied the aber¬ 
rations of structure and of function. 

8. Optics. The non-convergence of rays of light, 
reflected or refracted, to one focus. 

'1'hat due to the failure of a spherical mirror or lens to 
cause all the rays to meet in a single point (as is effected by 
a parabolic mirror or lens) is called spherical aberration ; 
the distance of any ray from the geometrical focus, when 
measured along the axis, is its longitudinal aberration, and 
when measured at right angles to the axis, its lateral aber¬ 
ration. Chromatic aberration is an additional irregularity 
in the refraction of light through lenses, due to the different 
refrangibilities of the different coloured constituents of while 
light, whereby these diverge from one another, fringing the 
images of objects with the prismatic colours. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. There are two species of the 
aberrations of rays . . one arising from the figure of the glass 
or speculum, the other from the unequal refrangibiliiy of the 
rays of light. 1868 Lockyer Elan. Less. Astroti. No. 466. 
217 If such an achromatic lens be truly made, and its curves 
properly regulated, it is said to have its spherical aberration 
corrected as well as its chromatic one, and the image of a 
star will form a nearly colourless point at its focus. 

7 . Aslron. The displacement of the true position 
of a heavenly body to an observer on the earth, 
occasioned by the joint effect of the earth’s mo¬ 
tion, and the non-instantaneous transmission of 
light; hence also called aberration of light. 

As the earth has two motions, there is a diurrtal as well as 
an annual alxrration, the amount of the former being, for a 
star, very minute. Planetary aberration is effected by the 
additional element of the motion of the planet itself, during 
the time occupied by the passage of its light to the earth. 

1856 Lakdner Astrou. § 2448 The apparent displacement 
produced by aberration is always in the direction of the earth's 
motion. 1867 E. B. Denison Astron. without Math. 193 We 
may explain aberration thus: If you are running when the 
rain comes down straight without any wind, yon get wet 
in front and not behind, and the rain beats against you as it 
would if you were standing still, and the wind blowing in 
your face. And if you carry an empty telescope tube pointed 
straight up, the rain will not fall through it, but will strike 
against the back inside : if you want the rain to fall through, 
you must slope the tube forwards, more or less according to 
your velocity forwards compared with that of the rain down- 
wards. Then for rain substitute light, and the motion of the 
earth for your own running, and you know what aberration 
is. 1869 Dukkin Midnight Sky 157 Dr. Bradley . . made the 
important discuvery of the aberration of light. 

Aberrational (wtoer^/anal^a. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by aberration; 
eccentric, irrational, or unsound. 

1866 Reader No. 164. 170/1 The aberrational myths of 
early ages. 

t Abern'ncate* v. Obs.—° [f. aberunedre, er¬ 
roneous form of L. averrunedre to avert, remove 
anything sinister.] 'To pull up by the roots ; to 
extirpate utterly.’ J. 

1731 Bailey, vol. II, Aberuncated, pulled up by the roots, 
weeded. 

Aberuncator, incorrect form of Averruncator, 
an instrument for lopping trees. 

Abeshe, variant of Abkche, Obs., to feed. 

+ Abesse, Obs. [a. Fr. abaisse ; f. vb. abaisscr 
to reduce.] In cookery' or confectionery, a piece 
of paste rolled very thin. 

1735 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Casse-museau, Dress a small 
abesse of puff paste very thin, garnish one of the ends with 
a bit of marrow of an inch long. 

Abesse, obs. form of Abase v. 

Abeston, obs. form of Asbestos. 

Abet (abe t), v. t also 4 abette, 6 abbet. [a. 
OFr. abetcr, f. a to + Oder to bait, hound on ; prob. 
ad. Norse bcita to cause to bite, hence to 'bait, 1 
to hound on dogs, etc.; causal of blta to bite.] 

11 - To urge on, stimulate (a person to do some¬ 
thing). Obs. * 

r 1380 57 V Ferumb. 5816 Bot if he fxtnne wold take fullest, 
As he hym wolde abette. 1587 Fleming Coni, of Hoiinsh. 
III. 1*79/2 The Scottish quecne did not onelie advise them, 
but also direct, comfort, and abbet them, with persuasion, 
counsel!, promise of reward, and earnest obtestation. 

2 . esp. in a bad sense: To incite, instigate, or 


encourage (a person, to commit an offence (oAr,), or 
in a crime or offence). In legal and general use- 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11.iL 172 Abetting him to thwart me 
in my moode. a 1593 H. Smith Whs. (1867) 11 . 429 He 
will not only pardon without exception, but he will abet them 
in their damnable courses. 1658 9 Mr. Scott in Burton's 
Diary (1 828) IV. 36 Are those fit to have a parliamentary 
authority, that will undertake to abet the single person to levy 
taxes without you? 1770 Burke Pres. Discon, Wks. 11 .259 He 
abets a faction that is driving hard to the ruin of his country. 
1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. To abet. . in our law signi¬ 
fies to encourage or set on. 1866 Kingsley Hercward xviii. 
219 The two regents abetted the ill-doers. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. 111 . xii. 113T0 abet them against their sove¬ 
reign. 

+ 3 . To support, countenance, maintain, uphold, 
any cause, opinion, or action. Obs. in a good sense. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. i. x. 64 Then shall I soone . . abett that 
virgins cause disconsolate. 1603 Drayton Heroical F.pist. 
(1619) xvi. 29 Who moves the Norman to abet our Warre? 
1646 StR T. Browne Pseud. F.p. 26 No farther to abet their 
opinions then as they are supported by solid reason. 2649 
Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738, 1 . 387 The Parlament .. had more 
confidence to abet and own what Sir John Hotham had done. 
1725 Wollaston Relig. Nat. § 2. 21 That which demands next 
to be considered . . as abetting the cause of truth. 

4 . esp. in a bad sense: To encourage, instigate, 
countenance a crime or offence, or anything disap¬ 
proved of. 

1779 Johnson L. P. Dryden II. 367 He abetted vice and 
vanity only with his pen. 1786 Burke Warren Hastings, 
Wks. 1842, 1 1. 214 To abet, encourage, and support the 
dangerous projects of the presidency of Bombay. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng il. 36 Having abetted the western 
insurrection. 1876 Freeman Nomt. Conq. I. v. 286 The 
invasion was aided and ahetted by Richard’s subjects. 

f 5 . To back up one’s forecast of a doubtful issue, 
by staking money, etc., to Bet. Obs. 

1630 Taylor (Water P.) Travels, Ded. Wks. in. 76 I doe (out 
of mine own cognition)auerre and abett that he is senselesse. 

+ Abet, sb. Obs. [a. OFr. abet instigation, wile, 
trickery; f. abetcr: see Abet v. Cf. med. law L. 
abclhtm , f. Fr. abet.] 

1 . Fraud, cunning, wiles. 

e 1315 Shorkham 58 Hyt was God self that spousynge ferst • 
1 n Paradys sette ; The fend hyt was that scheme hyt all *Myd 
gyle and hys abette. 1460 Pol. Ret. 4 Love Poems (1866) 63 
Loue is subtille, and hath a grete abaite. 

2 . Instigation, aid, encouragement (of an offence); 
abetment. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyl. it. 356 I am thyn erne, the shame were 
to me, As wel as thee, if 1 shold assent, Thurgh inyn abet, 
that he thine honour shent. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. iii. 11 Lo t 
faitour, there thy ineede unto thee take, *i*he meede of thy 
mischalenge and abet. 

Abetment (abetment), [ad. Anglo-Fr. abett - 
menf, abettement (not found in continental Fr.), n. 
of action, f. abetcr : see Abet. The var. anbetment 
arose from conf. of the prefix with Eng. a-an-.] 
1 . The action or fact of abetting ; instigation, 
encouragement, 
a. Usually of an offence. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2364 t>anne schal heo beo for-brent, 
For hurc couyne to-ward pat route t & hure anbettyment. 
1461 PastonLett. 430, 11 . 76 The abbettement and steryng of 
sum ille dysposed persones. 1538 Kitzherbert Just. Pea. 
(1538) 136 b* Found gyltie of any abbetment, counsaylynge, 
helpinge or maymeyninge of or to any suche felonies. 1768 
Blackstone Comm, IV. 36 The very advice and abetment 
amount to principal treason. 1816 Scott Old Mart, 65 The 
recusancy of Cuddie Headrigg the ploughman, and the Bbet- 
ment which he had received from his mother. 1878 Daily 
News 26 Sept. 6/1 When 1 say fomented, J mean that the abet- 
ment is of an indirect character, passive rather than active. 
i b. Formerly in a more general sense: encourage¬ 
ment, countenance, aid. Obs. 

c 1535 Sir T. More Debellacio?t of Salem 4 Byzance Wks. 
(1557) 1019/1 He neither seeth nor assigneth so much as any 
assembly about them, or promise or abetment to procure and 

S irsue them, a 1677 Barrow Sermons II. xx. 279 (1683) 
ever hardly any eminent Person appeared with a pretence 
of coming from God.. without God’s visible interposal and 
abetment. 

12 . Deception. Cf. Abet sb. Obs. 

1586 Ferne Blazon of Geutrie 330 Such men which by 
fraude or abetment shall go about to stop or rather to pre* 
uent the ordinance of lawes. 

13 . A bet, betting. Obs. 

1615 Bp. Hall Con temp. vm. (1628) 075 As some skilful! 
player loses on purpose .. to draw on the more abetments. 

Abettal (abe-tal). rare. [f. Abetz>. + -al2.] The 
action of abetting; encouragement (of an offence). 

(Not in Craig, 1847. In Worcester, 1855.] 1861 Sat. Rez\ 
23 Nov. 528 No limit is imposed upon their discretion, either 
in respect to the nature of the abettal or the extent of proof 
required. 

Abetter (abe’tar) [f. Abet v. + -er 1 . Formed on 
abet as an Eng. verb, as in sfcak-cr, begctt-er t etc.: 
see Abettor.] One who abets ; an instigator, sup¬ 
porter, or promoter (;usually of an offence, or of 
the offender). 

1611 Speed Hist. Gr. Brit. tx. ii. 426 (He] shewed the 
like measure of crueltie upon the Scotish Abetters, as they 
had done against the English. 1664 H. More Myst. I nig. 
i. 3 So far forth as they are Teachers, Abetters, or Obtruders 
of such Practices or Principles. 1681 Dryoen Hind and 
Panther iii. 353 But let th’ abetters of the panther’s crime 
Learn to make fairer wars another time. 1735 8 Ld. Boling- 
aaoKE Diss. upoti Parties 78 The Dissenters.. became Abet- 
ter* of his Usurpations. 1825 Brother Jonathan 1 . 308 Aiders 
and abetters of my rebellion. 
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ABHORRENCY. 


Abetting (abe*tii)), vbl. sb. [f. Abet v. + -ingJ.] 
The encouragement, promoting, or instigation (mu- 
ally of anything culpable). Now mostly gerundial. 

e J374 Chaucer Troylus 11.356 If I sholdasseot, Thurgh myn 
abettyng(».n abet], that he thine honour shent. *629 Sir H. 
Lynde Via tuta 26 A great abetting to their whole doctrine. 
*634 Bp. Sanderson 30 Serin. (1681) II. 292 The abetting, 
countenancing, or strengthening of any injurious act.. 1821 
Scott Kenilw. (1867)96 Vou suppose my Lord of Leicester 
capable of abetting, perhaps of giving aim and authority, to 
the base proceedings. 

Abettor (abc'taj, -oj), also 6 abettour. [a. 
Anglo* Yr.abet tour (OYi.abcterc, abetiere), f. a be ter : 
see Abet, and -on, -our.] This is the constant 
form of the word as a legal term, and the more fre¬ 
quent even in the general sense; though in the latter, 
Abetter, formed on Eng.analogies, is also common. 

1 . Law and gen. One who abets, instigates, or 
encourages to the committing of any offence. 

1514 FiTZHERaERT Just. Pea. (1538) 142 Every suche person 
so offendingc, theyr ayders .. and abbettours .. shall runne 
in the daunger. *589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (1869) 153 
The simple woman is not so much to blame as her lewde abbet¬ 
tours. *660 R. Coke Elan. Power & SubJ. 230 Even' such 
person, their Aiders, Counsellors and Abettors shall be ad¬ 
judged Traitors. *768 Blackstone Comm. 1 .138 The person 
committing, and all his aiders, advisers and abettors. *856 
Mrs. Stowe Dred (1856) II. v. 60 To be your abettor in any 
treason you might meditate. 

2 . gen. One who encourages, countenances, or 
supports another in any proceeding; one who sup¬ 
ports or advocates an opinion or principle ; a sup¬ 
porter, adherent, advocate. (Prob. never now used 
in a distinctly good sense, as in 1 ;th c.) 

1580 Lyly E up hues his Engl. 270 Foes, which by thy well 
doing thou mayst cause to be earnest abettors of thee. 1640 
Bp. Hall Episcop. by divine Right 11. § 17. 184 Julius, Bishop 
of Rome, the great Abbettor of Athanasius. *65* Baxter 
Inf. Bapi. 227 An opinion that hath learned and godly abet¬ 
tors. *756 Burke Find. Mat. Roc., Wks. 1842, I. 17 Avery 
material difference between my manner of reasoning and 
that which is in use amongst the abettors of artificial society. 
1782 Priestley Matter $ Spirit 1 . §3. 36The abettors of that 
hypothesis .. object to mine. 1855 Singleton Virgil 1 . 18 
Pref., The abettors of such a system must forget tliat in good 
authors, etc. 

Abevacuation (abiV^ki/^-Jan), Med. [f. 
L. ab off, from + Evacuation ; ef. ab-articulation .] 

* A partial or incomplete evacuation, whether na¬ 
turally or artificially produced.’ Maync 1851. Also 
1 Evacuation which is effected by the passage of 
matter from one organ into another.’ Syd. Soe. 
Lex. 1879. 

+ Abey(e, abeiKe, vd Obs. Forms: Inf. i 
ab^san, 2 abe3en, 3 abeije(n, 4 abeye. [A- pref. 

I + blj-an to bend (trails.), f. btijan, bed}, to bow; 
seeBElE^.] To bend, bow, subject, make obedient. 

To730.iT. Chron. (Laud. MS.) anno *073 llli] b ct land am* 
yrdon, and hit eall abejdon. e 1380 Sir Per it mb. 5657 pow 
ne wolt byn herte abfc]ye To Char[lisl )>al ys so gret. c 1420 
Chron. Vilod. 97 Ni J>ei abeqedoun hem no to pc king 
hest. 

Abey (ab^ 1 '), v.% rare. [Modem formation 
deduced from abeyance, as said of the possession ; 
not a. OFr. abeer, ‘to gape for, aspire to,’ said of 
the claimant.] To put in abeyance, waive. 

*868 Buchanan Trag. Dram. Wallace 1. ii. All right of 
rank and place abeyed. I’ll follow any of the three. 
Abey(e, obs. form of Abyezl 
Abey ance (abfi’ans), also 7 abeianee, abbay- 
anee. [a. Anglo-Fr. abeianee , abeyance (Littleton), 
= OFr. abeance y abaence, n. of condition, f. abeer, 
abaher, to gape or aspire after; f. a to + beer, baer, 
bader, mod. bayer, to open wide (the mouth), gape 
= Pr. and Sp. badar, It. badare late L. baddre 
(in Isidore = oseitare, ‘to open the mouth wide, 
gape’); origin undetermined : see conjectures in 
Diez and Littre. In OFr. the condition of the heir 
or other aspirant, in whose abeanee, aspiration, or 
appetence a title or property stood ; hence in Eng. 
law applied to the condition of the property, the 
ownership of which is thus claimed, or merely liable 
to be claimed by some one.] 

1 . Law. Expectation or contemplation of law ; 
the position of waiting for or being without a 
claimant or owner. 

*528 Perkins Pro/it able Booke (1642) xi. § 708. 308 Ihc 
fee is in abeyance. *574 tr. Littleton, Tenures 119 a, The 
righte of fee simple is in abeianee, chat is to say alonely 
in the remembrance, entendemente and consideration of the 
la we. 1649 Selden Laws of Eng. (1739) 1. lxvi. 145 The 
right was vanished into the Clouds, or, as the Lawyers term 
it, in Abeyance. 1691 Blount Law Diet. s.v. And it is 
Principle in the I,aw, That of every Land there is a Fee- 
simple in some man, or it is in Abeyance. *763 Lix Bar¬ 
rington in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11.449. IV. 462 Sir Francis Dash- 
wood called to the House of Lords as Baron Dispenser (in 
abeyance since Lord Westmoreland's death). *863 Cox 
hist. 0/ Eng. Gov. 1. viL 67 There are several instances of 
a barony revived after an abeyance of several centuries. 1864 
Boutell Heraldry Hist. <y Pop. xiii. 90 The Peerage that 
is in Abeyance Is dormant only, and not dead. 

2 . A state of suspension, temporary non-existence 
or inactivity; dormant or latent condition liable 
to be at any time revived. 

Vol, I. 


1660 R. Coke Elem. Power SubJ. 61 And this monarchy 
not a thing in abeianee, an aiery title, but an absolute free 
and independent monarchy. *794 Burke Sp. agst. Hastings 
Wks. XV. 13 His honour is in abeyance; his estimation is sus¬ 
pended, and he stands as it were a doubtful person. 18*9 
Scott Demonology vi. 181 The belief was fallen into abey¬ 
ance. 1868 Milman St. Pat^s xvij. 419 In the abeyance of 
the Cathedra! services. *878 Tait & Stew art Unseen Unix*. 
viL § 204. 203 That the soul may remain veiled or in abeyance 
until the resurrection. 

Abeyancy (ab<M-ansi\ rare. [f. Abeyance, 
with ending -NCY, more specially expressing quality 
or state.] A condition or state of ateyance. 

*872 Hawthorne Septimius (cd. 2)247 There seemed to 
be some pretentions to a title, too, from a barony which was 
floating about, and occasionally moving out of abeyancy. 

Abeyant (ab^-ant), a. [A mod. form deduced 
from Abeyance. Not a. OFr. abeant , which was 
said of the person aspiring, not of the thing that 
was the object of aspiration.] Existing in a state 
of abeyance or suspension ; dormant; latent. 

1 Not in Craig x 847.1 1866 Burke Dorm. Ext. Peerage, 
Contents , Peerages, dormant, extinct, forfeited and abeyant. 

Abeyd, obs. form of Abide. 

Abeysance, obs. f. Abaisance, Obeisance. 
Abeyte, variant of A bait v. Obs., to bait. 
Abgect, obs. form of Abject. 
t Aggregate, v. Obs -° [f. L. abgregdt- ppl. 
stem of abgregd-re, f. ab from + greg-em (nom. gre.x) 
flock.] ‘To disperse, as it were to lead out of the 
flock.’ Cockeram 1612, Phillips 1678. App. never 
used 

t Abgrega’tion. Obs~° [n. of action f. L. ab- 
gregdrei] * A separation from the flock,’ Hailey, 
vol. II. 1731. App. never Used. 

Abholish, obs. form of Abolish. 
Abhominable, abhomination,etc., the regu¬ 
lar spelling of Abominable, Abomination, etc. in 
OFr., and in Eng. from their first use to 17th c., 
due to an assumed derivation from ab /tontine, ‘away 
from man, inhuman, beastly,’ which influenced their 
early use, and has coloured the whole meaning of 
the words to the present day. 
t Abhominal, a. Obs . [f. L. ab away from 4- 
homin-c man + -al, in imitation of the reputed 
etymology of Abominable (see prcc.)] Unworthy 
of a man, inhuman, unmanly. 

1550 Crowley Epigr. 480 So boeth sortes commit Moste 
abhominal blasphemie. 1659 Fuller Appeal of /nj. Innoc. 
(1840) 517 What could I have written more fully and freely 
in the cordial detestation of such abhominal libels? 

+ Abhominalty. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. prcc. + -TV.] 
An inhuman deed. 

1483 Caxton Geoffroide la 7 V//rviiThe grete crucltecs and 
abhomynaltees that she had done. 

Abhor (&bh/\i), v., also 5-7 abborre. [ad. L. 
abhorre-re to shrink back in dread, to be far 
from, to be inconsistent with ; f. ab away from 4- 
horre-re, to bristle, to stand with, or as, hair on end, 
to stand aghast, to shudder with fright, etc. Cf. 
Kr. abhorrer which may have given the trans. 
sense ; the intr. ones are clearly from L.] 
f 1 . trans. lit. To shrink back from with shudder¬ 
ing, to view with horror or dread. Obs. rare. 

1513 Douglas /Eneid xm. x. 47 Abhor thou not the fyre and 
flambis bricht, From thy dere spousis hede glaid to the hicht. 

2 .fig. To regard with horror, extreme repugnance 
or disgust; to hate utterly, loathe, abominate. 

a. Obj. a noun or noun-phrase. 

1449 Pkcock Repr. 563 Thei abhorren aboue alle othcre 
. . the Sacrament of the autcr, the preciose bodi and blood of 
Crist. 1494 Fabyan 1. xxvi. 19 (1542) The Brytons abhorred 
(he lynage of Gorbodio. 153S Cover hale Ecctus. I. 25 There 
be two maner of people, that I abhorre fro my hert. 1542 
Booroe Dyetary{iZ 70) viii. 247 Toslepe on the backe vpryght 
is utterly to be abhorred. *6o* Shaks. Twel.X. 11. v. 2*9 
He will come to her in yellow stockings, and 'tis a colour 
she abhorres. 16:1 Bible Ps. evii. 18 ’J'heir soule abhorreth 
all manner of meate. 1726 W. Penn Life Wks. I. 137 
I always abhorr'd discounting private favours at (he Publick 
cost. 1793 Burke Let. to Comte D'Artois, Wks. 1844, IV. 
186 Abhor intrigue, and you will have the benefit of counsel. 
i860 Trench Sertn. in Wcstm. Abbey xxvi. 297 How many 
shun evil as inconvenient, who do not abhor it as hateful... 
To abhor evil is to have it in a moral detestation; to shrink 
hack from it with a shuddering horror, as one would shrink 
back from a hissing, stinging serpent. 

b. Obj. an infinitive phr. 

1555 Fardle 0/Facions 11. x. 216 This people so despiseth 
al other men, . . that thei abhor to speake to theim. 161* 
Siiaks. Cytnb. iv. ii. 357 Nature doth abhorre to make his 
bed With the defunct. 1644 Milton A reop. 53 Which I 
know ye abhorre to doe. *718 Pope Iliad xm. 33* Inglo¬ 
rious here, my soul abhors to stay. 1799 W. Taylor in 
Robberds' Memoirs I. 306, I abhor to exceed my income. 

f 3 . causally. To make one shudder, to horrify; 
to cause horror or disgust. Mostly impers. Obs. 

1536 Ld. Berners Golden Boke 0/ Marcus Auret. (1546) 
J v. b, Flesshe oughte not to be so leane, that it abhorre, nor 
so fatte that it cloie the stomacke. *541 Elvot Image 0/ 
Gov. 7 It abhorreth me to expresse his beastly lyuyng. 1565 
J. Halle Hist. Expost. (1844) 18 It would abhorre any honest 
inanseares toheare of it. 1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. ii. 162 1 cannot 
say Whore; 1 1 do's abhorre me, now I speake the word. 

+ 4 . intr . lit. To shudder, feel horror or dismay. 
Obs. rare. 


*535 W. Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 458 Quhen thai saw the 
greit Montan is thay abhorrit with thamc. 

+ Jig- To shrink with horror, repugnance, dis¬ 
gust, or dislike from. Obs. 

*538 Starkev England 2* Wych [thing] hath causyd many 
grete, wyse, and poly tyke men to abhorre from comtnyu 
welys. 1548 U dall etc. Erasrn. Paraph. Mai l. xvii. 23 Theyr 
mynd abhorred so inuche from the remembrance of death. 
*617 Fynbs Moryson 1. 3. i. 208 Most part of the Mariners 
are Greekes, the Italians abhorring from being sea men. 
1651 R. Wittie tr. Primrose's Popular Errours in. i. 133 
Some doe so much abhorre from the use thereof, that they 
think it almost present poyson. a 1656 Hales Golden Rem. 
(1688)423 They abhorr'd from the conceit of many men who 
would believe nothing but what they were able to give a 
reason for. 

t 6 . To be repugnant, he at variance, be incon¬ 
sistent, differ entirely from. Obs. 

1553-87 FoxE A.pf M. II. 357 It did nothing at all abhor 
from nature. 1650 F. ( Gregory J Maps and Charts , Posthuma 
324 Our own Island useth (o bee likened to a Triangle, and it 
doth not much abhor from that Figure. 1671 Evelyn Me- 
moirs (1857) 111 . 234 This new-minted transubstantiation, 
abhorring from the genuine and rational sense of the text. 

+ Abho’rfulness. Obs. rare~ l . [Formed on ap¬ 
parent analogy with fearful ness, carefulness , cheer¬ 
fulness, in which the basis is the sb .fear, care, cheer , 
not the vb. Ahhorful is not cited.] Abhorrence. 

1556 Recordk The C astle of E nozi ledge 114 X aturcs abhor* 
fulness to permitte any eniptinos. 

+ Abho rment. Obs. [EAbhoiu'. + oient.] Thu 
action of abhorring ; the condition of abhorrence, 
detestation. 

*576 Baker tr. Gesuer's Jewell of Health 77 '2 Which water 
.. \uis delectable and without abhorrement to the pacient*. 
1648 Symmons Vindication 122 Our ahhonnent of the cruel¬ 
lies of the Irish, and how they are out-gone by the English 
rebels. 1651 Life of Father Sarpi (1676) 73 Might be be¬ 
lieved to have had the baseness of Flatterers in abhormeni. 

Abhorred (xbhiLtdb ppl.a. [f.A bhou v. + -i:n.] 

1. Regarded with horror or disgust, detested. 

1605 Shaks. Leary, ii. 81 Abhorred Villaine, vnnatural), de¬ 
tested, bruitish Villaine. 1723 Dk Foe Col. Jatk (iSji>) 177 
The abhorred crimes he had committed. 1832 Gen. P. Thomp¬ 
son Exercises (1842) It. 320 The abhorred thing which 
weighed nn our fathers like an incubus. 1846 K> hi e J y ra 
Innoe. (187^3) 141 Thv right arm shall wield hi.s sword, Wield, 
and take his head abhorred. 

f 2. Filled with horror, horrified. Obs. 

1602 Shaks. Hand. v. i. 206 How abhorred my Imagina¬ 
tion is ; my gorge rises at it. 

Abhorrence (;ubht>*rcn?»). [f. Abhorkknt a 
after nouns from Fr. in -nee L. -ntia : sue -MT. 
Cf. also the rather earlier Abhoubency. By ana¬ 
logy abhorrence is strictly the action or fact of 
abhorring, and abhorrency the quality of being 
abhorrent; but in this as in other words which ex¬ 
press a continuous action or lasting state of feeling, 
the distinction disappears, and after a period, during 
Yvhich the two forms were used synonyj»ou>lv, 
abhorrency was dropped, and abhorrence alone re¬ 
tained.] 

1 The action of abhorring or shrinking from with 
horror; the feeling of detestation, repugnance, or 
utter dislike. 

1660 R. Coke Elem, Power SubJ. 64 By a general abhor¬ 
rence, democracy hath been exploded upon the face of the 
earth for above *700 years. 1680 Address to Chat. // iu 
Somers's Tracts I. 106 The Premises considered, We your 
Majesty's Petitioners, out of a just Abhorrence of sudi a 
dangerous and pernicious Council, etc. 1704 Ray l real ion 1. 
83 Nature’s abhorrence of a Vacuity or empty space. < 1746 
Hervey Med. «V Contentp. (1818) 75 The Prince of Peace 
rejects them with abhorrence. 1759 Rom rt>on Hist. Scot/. 
I. iv. 324 The Scots w ere held in abhorrence all over Europe. 
1765 Tucker Lt, of Xat. II. 659 Our abhorrcnces and tor¬ 
menting passions, as well as the soothing, were designed for 
our benefit. 1809 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXVI 1 . 458 
A proof.. of abhorrence against vice, i860 Tyndall Glaciers 
i. § 19. 134 A wrench, fur which I entertain considerable ab- 
horrenec. *866 Kingsley lie reward xvii. 215 A woman's 
instinctive abhorrence of wrong. 

2. An expression of abhorrence; in Eng. Hist. 
specially applied to certain addresses presented to 
Charles II. (see quotation in prec. dated 1680 ). 

1678 Marvell Growth of Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 705 The 
members of Parliament were under a penalty to take the oath, 
and make the declaration and abhorrence insuing. *735 8 
Lo. Bolingbhokk Dissn. upon Parties 8t Their Brethren 
refused to sign an Abhorrence of this Invitation. 1740 
North Exam. in. vii. § 60. 548 A World of such Flowers went 
to the adorning these returns of the People's Duty to the 
King, and scarce in any one of them the Word Abhor was 
wanted ; which gave the Faction, in their Turn, Occasion to 
fall upon the Loyalists with that Term, in Manner as I shall 
shew; and thence the Addresses on this Occasion [anno 1680] 
were called Abhorrences. § 

3. The object of abhorrence; what excites repug¬ 
nance and detestation. 

1752 Young The Brothers v. i. Wks. t 75 7 It. 287 His 
father’s rebel! Brother's murderer ! Nature's abhorrence, 
and—thy lawful Lord ! *782 Cowper Letters Nov. 23 Wks. 

*876, 148 Politics are my abhorrence. 

t Abhorrency (&bty>Tensi). Obs. [f. Abhor¬ 
rent, after nouns in -ncy, ad. L. -ntia \ see -ncy. 
Cf. Abhorrence.] 

1. The quality, state, or feeling of being abhorrent 
of, or of holding a thing in hatred and dfcgust; 
extreme repugnance or dislike. 






ABHOKRENT. 


1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 157 Motions simple are .. lastly, 
Motion of Rest or abhorrency of Motion, which is the Cause 
of many things. 1617 Feltham Resolves 11. Ixv. (1677) 297 
A vast Prerogative, that man hath over the rest of the Crea- 
tures, by only knowing their Inclinations and Abhorrencies. 
1659 Jeh. Taylor Ductor Dubit. 1. L 21 (2) A natural abhor* 
rency against unnatural, lusts. 1660 Hoyle New Experim . 
Phys.-Alech. ii. 41 Nature's abhorrency of a Vacuum. 1661 
Origen his Opinions in 1 'hern Lx (1721) 1 . 24 Out of an ab¬ 
horrency to such Blasphemy. 1690 Locke Educ.Wks. 1812 
IX. 100 The first tendency to any injustice . . must be sup¬ 
pressed with a shew of wonder ana abhorrency, in the parents 
and governors.. 1709 Strype A nn. Ref. xli. 416 The lay people 
were growing into an abhorrency of those that wore them. 

2 . That which excites abhorrence; a thing ab¬ 
horrent to one ; = Abhorrence 3. 

1729 Burkitt On New Test. Heb. x. 38 Backsliders from 
the gospel are, in a peculiar manner, the abhorrency of the 
soul of God. 

Abhorrent (sebh/rrent), ppl. a. [ad. L. abhor- 
rent-on, pr. pple. of abhorr-cre : see Abhor.] 

1 . Abhorring, shrinking with horror; having or 
showing abhorrence, repugnance, or detestation (of). 

1749 Smollett Regicide iv. iii. 79(1777)^0 ■ Id me wipe thee 
. . From my abhorrent thoughts ! 1810 Southev Kehama 

viii. 9 Whiten the lip, and make the abhorrent eye Roll back 
and close. 1835 1 . Taylor Spirit. Despotism iv. 155 The 
two principles .. are abhorrent the one of the other. 1869 
Gladstone Jut. AJuiuii xv. § 5. 533 The Greek of the heroic 
age was eminently temperate and abhorrent of excess. 

2 . In a position of recoil or dissent from ; strongly 
opposed to ; at variance subjectively. 

a. Of persons, which is the original use. 

1619 Sanderson Serm. /. ad Clerton § 21 They (the Puri¬ 
tans) iumpe with the Papists, whom they would seemc above 
all Others most abhorrent from. 1664 H. More Apology 498 
Which 1 must confess Calvin seems abhorrent from. 1678 
Cudworiii Intell. Syst. 71 These Philosophers fall unawares 
into that very thing which they are so abhorrent from. 1790 
Burke French Rro. 199 The persons most abhorrent from 
blood, and treason, and arbitrary confiscation. 

b. Of things: So far removed from as to be re¬ 
pugnant or inconsistent. 

1720 Rowe Tamerlane x. i. 71 It is a manner Abhorrent 
from the softness of thy Sex. 1794 Burke Rep. 0/Committee 
on Lords Jonrn. Wks. XIV. 379 Two stages of proof, both 
of them contrary to the law, and both abhorrent from its 
principles. 1822 T. Tavlor AJetam. 0/ Apit lei us 364 For 
similars are not abhorrent from similars. 184$ Stephen 
Laws of Eng. 1 . 113 An act abhorrent from Hindoo super¬ 
stition. 1864 Mekjvalf. Boyle Lect. 37 The simple theory of 
the Gospel.. was strange and abhorrent from the prejudices 
of the heathen. 

3 . Repugnant in nature or character (to ); at 
variance objectively. 

1660 R. Coke Elent. Potoer $ Subj. 64 It is abhorrent and 
impossible to frame a Commonwealth in England from the 
example of the Romans and Athenians. / bid. 49 Anarchy is 
like a vacuum in Nature; so abhorrent, that the World will 
rather return into Chaos, then suffer it. 1677 Hale Print. 
Grig. Mankind 2 1 think Atheism so unreasonable a thing, 
so abhorrent to the Light of Nature. i68<; Burnet More s 
Utopia a In a Way so abhorrent to my Genius. 1796 Burke 
Regicide Pence Wks. 1842 11 . 323 A guilty race, to whose 
frame.. order, peace, religion, and virtue, are alien and ab¬ 
horrent. 1863 Kf mRLE Residence in Georgia 15 They are not 
abhorrent to nature. 

4 . Hence, through influence of 1: Viewed with 
repugnance and aversion ; hateful, detestable, ab¬ 
horred. 

1833 1 . Tavlor Fanaticism §1.3 Pride, abhorrent as it is. 
1852 Miss Vongk CViwaw (1877) 111 . xiii. 114 These of course 
were abhorrent to the English, who were delighted when 
Edward and Warw ick hurried to the north. 1874 R. Congreve 
Essays 166 The case becomes almost infinitely more abhorrent, 
when their acts .. expose others to suspicion. 

Abhorrently (a.-bh/7-rentU),mA’. [f. Abhorrent 
a. + _ly 2.] In an abhorrent manner, with abhorrence. 

1813 James Montgomery World bef. Flood i.w 14 Still on 
the youth, his eye, wherever cast, Abhorrently return'd, and 
fix’d at last. 

Abhorrer (arbh/rrai). [f. Abhor v. + krL] 

1 . One who abhors. 

i6ti Cotgr., Hatneur, a hater, loather, detester, abhorrer. 
e 1660 Jkr. Tavlor Artif. Hands 134 Those things, whereof 
they sometimes were great abhorrers. 1705 Hickeringh.l 
Pricst-Craft 11. viii. 89 A Protestant Succession, of which the 
Highflyers are generally Abhorrers. 1827 Hal lam Const. 
Hist, (1876) I. iv. 195 Every abhorrer of ceremonies.. might 
be trusted as protestant to the heart's core. 

2 . Eng. Hist. A nickname given in 16S0 to those 
who signed addresses of Abhorrence. 

1680 Political Ballads (i86o)I. 214 This makes abhorrers, 
makes lords protest, They know not why nor wherefore. 1682 
Second Plea for Nonconf. 78 Abhorrers of Addresses, and Non- 
Addresses. 1757 Tinual Rap In anno 1679-80 As soon as the 
parliament was prorogued, and the duke of Vork at court, 
many addresses were presented in abhorrence of the former, 
so that two parties were formed, called the petitioners and 
abhorrers. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. ii. 256 Opponents 
of the Court were called Birminghams, Petitioners, and Ex- 
clusionists. Those who took the King’s side were Antibirm- 
inghams, Abhorrers, and Tantivies. 1870 Curtis llist. Eng. 
anno 1680 The factions were known by the names of petition¬ 
ers and abhorrers, terms which soon became superseded by 
whig and tory. 

+ Ab horrible, a. Obs.rarc - l . [f. L. abhorre-re 
(see Abhor), on the type of horrible , L. horribilis 
f. the simple horrcrc. ] To be abhorred, detestable. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. ii. 7 (1865)364 a, How abhorrible 
is that vice, which shall rob a man of himself, and lay a beast 
in his room! 
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Abhorring (cebh/riij), vbl. sb. [f. Arhor v. 

+ -INGt.] 

1 , The action of shrinking from with horror; 
detestation, repugnance, disgust; — Abhorrence i . 

1530 Palsgr. 193 Abhorryng, horrevr s.f. 1607 Hieron 
iVks. 1 . 269 An vtter disliking and abhorring of the things 
which before they tooke pleasure in. 1607 Shahs Cor id. 

1. i. 172 He that will give good words to thee, wil flatter 
Beneath abhorring. 1643 Milton Divorce viii. 38 (1851) 

A certain religious aversation and abhorring, which can no 
way sort with marriage, i860 Trench Serin, in Westm. 
Abbey v. 53 That state may be one in itself sufficient to pro¬ 
voke abhorring. 

2 . That which causes abhorrence or horror; an 
object of disgust; — Abhorrence 3. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. «$• CL v. ij. 60 Lay me starke-naked, and 
let the water-Flies Blow me into abhorring. 1611 Bible is. 
Ixvi. 24 They shall be an abhorring vnto all flesh. 1862 
Trench Miracles xxix. 414 When it was become an abhor¬ 
ring even to them that had loved it best. 

t Abhorring (&btyrrig ),///. a. Obs. [f. Abhor 
v. + -ixg^.] Abhorrent, repulsive, repugnant. Const. 
from, which is occ. omitted. 

1611 Troublesome Raigne of K. John 11. 85 An act Abhor¬ 
ring in the eares of Christian men. 1643 Milton Dh'orce n. 
vii. 79(1851) Which is utterly abhorring from the end of all 
Law. 1649 Selhf.n Laws of Eng. 1. xli. 68 (1739) A matter 
quite abhorring the custom of all the Grecians. 1678 Marvell 
Growth of Popery 4 There was .. nothing so Monstrous to 
Reason, so abhorring from Morality, 
t Abhorri'tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. abhor re-re 
after nouns in -ition, repr. L. - itionem, f. pa. pple., 
wanting in this vb, in L.] The action .of abhor¬ 
ring, abhorrence. 49 

1656 Hen. Earl or Monmouth Advert.fr. Parnassus 222 
Whose damn'd writings many forbore to read, out of ineer 
abhoritton of such things. 

Abhyme, variant of Abyme, Obs., abyss. 

||Abib '7* bib). [Hcb. dbib, lit. a spike of 
corn.] The first month of the Jewish ecclesiastical, 
the seventh of the civil year, afterwards called Xisnn. 

1382 Wyclif Exod. xiii. 4 To day goon out, in the moneth 
of new fruytis. 1535 Cove rdale ibid. This dayc are ye gone 
out, euen in y* moneth of Abih. 1833 Penny Cyci. 1 . 29 In 
the calendar of the modern Jews, Abib is no longer the be. 
ginning of the year, its place being usurped by Tisri, which 
was anciently the seventh month. 

Abichite (wbikoit), Min. [Named after Dr. 
Abich of Tiflis.] A synonym of Clinoclasite. 
Dana. A native arsenate of copper, found chiefly 
associated with other copper ores and veins in 
Cornwall and elsewhere. 

Abidal (abirdal). rare. [f. Abide v. + -al 2. After 
analogy of Romance words like remcreal, etc.] The 
act of abiding; abode, stay. 

1850 Blackik sEschylus I. 199 1 will drag thee alive . . To 
the dens of the damned For thy lasting abidal. 

Abidance (aboi'dans). [f. Abide v. + -ance. 
An instance of the Romance vb.-aflix -ance:— R. 
-anlia, added to an Eng. vb. in imitation of such 
words as subsidence, observance , continuance , which 
arc adoptions of actual or possible Fr. words.] 

1 . Abiding, dwelling, continuance. 

1647 Fuller Ily. War \\xi.249The Christians had no longer 
abidance in the holy hill of Palestine. 1668 Culpeper Sc Cole 
tr. Bartholinus A not. 11. vi. 101 From its abidance there, the 
blood would not be perfected but become adust. 1755 S. 
Walker Sermons vi. The Days of Man are shrunk into the 
Abidance of a Moment. 1837 J. H. Newman Prophetical 
Office 102 It considers doubt incompatible with practical 
abidance in the truth. 

2 . Continuance in a submissive or docile man¬ 
ner by ; conformity to. 

1875 Helps Essays 179 A judicious abidance by rules, and 
holding to the results of experience, are good. 

Abide (aboi-d),?'. sir. Pa. t. abode (abju-d), also 
abided. Pa. pple. abode, also abided, abidden. 
Forms: Inf 1 abfd-an, 2-4 abid-en, 4-5 abyden, 
3-6 abyde,3-abide. hid.pres. 3rd sing. 1 abided, 
1-4 abit, 4-abide tb, 6-abides; (?/t?r///.3-abydes, 
-ys -is). Pa. t. 1 ab&d, 2 3 abad (3 abed, abeod), 
3-3 abod (abot), 3-6 abood, 5 abode ; also 6-7 
abidd, abid, 8- abided ; (north. 3-6 abade, 5-6 
abaid(e ;) pi. 1 abidon, 2-5 abiden, 5 abydyn, 
abide, aboden, 3 6 aboode, 5-abode. Pa.pple. 
1 abiden, 2-7 abiden, 3-6 abyden, 6 abydden, 
6-7 abidd, abid, 6- abidden; also 6 aboded, 7 
abode, S abided. [1. OE. abidan, cogn. w. Goth. 
us-bentan to remain on; f. A- pref. 1, of onward mo¬ 
tion + bldan : see Bide. 2. The historical conj. is 
abide, abode, abidden, but pa. t. and pa. pple. have 
been variously assimilated to each other, and to 
the weak conjugation. As early as 6, abidden was 
shortened to abid(d, and this form occ. used for the 
past (cf. writ, bit). On the other hand, abidden 
was in 6 assimilated to pa. t. as aboden and abode ; 
the latter is now the common form, though abidden 
occurs in 19th c. writers, and some make a weak 
pa. t. and pa. pple. abided. 3. Orig. intrans. but 
in OE. as in Gothic taking a genitive of the object 
that was the occasion of the abiding, as we abidon 
his, we waited on account of or for him : this was 
subsequently replaced by a dative or accusative, the 
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simple object of later times, whereby the vb. be¬ 
came transitive.] 

I. inlr. To wait, stay, remain, 
tl. To remain in expectation, wait. Obs. 
c ii»o O.E. Chron. (Laud. MS.) anno 1001 He Icyng Mel- 
colm] for mid his fyrde ut of Scotlande into LoSene on Engla- 
land and ba:r abad. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 103 His wite ahideS 
on j>erc o&re weorldc. c 1250 Genesis Ex. 1638 Dre flockes 
of sep Sor-bi, Dat dor abiden al for-< 5 i. c 1374 Chaucer Boe¬ 
thius (1868) 63 1 abood til |>at thowhaddest swych habyte of 
thy thowght as thow hast now. c 1450 Merlin xviiL 290 Thei 
abode stille in the town, and sojourned to abide to here tid- 
inges of Kynge Arthur. 1611 Speed Hist. G. Brit. ix. xii. 
108 Hee had almost abidden in leaguer before it one whole 
year. 1611 Bible Gen. xxii. 5 Abide you here with the asse, 
and I and the lad will goe yonder. 1634 Modern, of Malory's 
Prince Arthur (1816) 11 . 249 Sir Percivalehad abidden there 
till mid-day. 

t b. Const, on, upon, for. Obs. 
e 1430 Lydgate Minor Poems (1840) 223 Wheron was 
wrylyn a resoun fulle ryghte, And alle was : ’ For the better 
abyde.' c 1450 Lonelich Graal II. 329 The steward Of the 
kynge that Abod vppon hisc lord. 1483 Caxton G. Legend 
215/3 The Gates of heuen were opene and abode for her. Ibid. 
99/3 They that were there abode upon thende of the thyng. 
1533 Bellendene Livy v. 418 TheFadcris . . determit to 
abide on the returning of thare legatis. 15^8 Udall Erasm. 
Paraph. Matt. viii. 12 We know what misery and wretch- 
ednes abydeth for us. 

+ 2 . To wait before proceeding further; to pause, 
delay, stop. Obs. 

c 1230 Ancren Rhode 338 Moni mon abit to schriuen him 
uort |>e nede tippe. 1297 R. Glouc. 382 He nolde no)t abyde 
vortehysfaderdcj>. c 1386 Chaucer Knight' sT. 2124Theseus 
abyden hadde a space Or eny word cam fro his wyse brest. 
c 1420 Ballad ins on l/usb. 1. 118 In places cold thyne hervest 
sede betyme Is best to haast; in springyng seed to abyde. 
1496 W. ue Worde Dh>es*r Pauper vi. xxv. 275/1 God abode 
of punysshvnge tyII he had undemomcn Eue. 1513 Douglas 
/Etteid XI. ii. 91 Eneas tho gan styntyn and abaidc, And wylh 
ane pietuous regret thus he sayd. 1528 More Dial. Heresyes 
iv. Wks. 1557, 251/1. Abide ye quod 1 , and ye shal heare 
worse yet. 1535 Coverdale Jndg. xvL 2 Abyde, tomorrow 
whan n is lighte, we wyll slaye him. 
fb. To tarry over a work. Obs. 

1531 Elyot Goz>crnonr{ 1580) 137 That incomparable trea¬ 
sure called amitie,in the declaration wher-off 1 haue aboden 
the longer. 

13 . To stop (absolutely) ; to come to a halt. Obs. 

c 1305 E. Eng. Poems 4- Saints' Lives 58 Ajen h° deuel he 

com adoun : & bad he schrewc abide. 1430 Syr Generides 
(1865) 122 Here horses that thei on ride, Were so werie that 
thei abide, c 1480 Robert the Deuyll (Thom's Romances 1 . 
54) Abyde, thou false traytour. 1634 Modem, of Malory's 
Pr. Arthur ( 1816) 1 . 103 1 was so furious in my quest that I 
would nnt abide. 

14 . To stay behind, to remain (after others have 
gone). Obs. 

*375 Barbour Brucexu. 73 Than thai with-drew thaim euir- 
ilkane, And durst nocht than abyde to ficht. <*1450 Reliq. 
Antiq. I. 309 Fy on a false hert that dar not abyde. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froissart 1 . ii. 3 All such as in cruel batels haue 
ben seen abyding to ( = till] the discomfeture. 1565 Golding 
C.rsar 243 Suche as had abidden behinde to ty 11 the grounde. 

5 . To remain after other things are taken ; to re¬ 
main over, be left. arch. 

c 1399 Pol. Poems II. 12 (1859) Here f ani e abit, hot al is 
vamte. 1535 Coverdale Amos ii. 15 The archer shall not 
abyde, ana the swifte off fote shall not escape, a 1842 
Tennyson Ulysses 65 Tho 1 much is taken, much abides. 

6 . To remain without going away, to stay. 

1205 Layamon 13135 Vortiger her abed [1150 abod]. 
c 1386 Chaucer Clerkes T. 1050 Hem that stooden hir bisyde, 
Unnethe aboute hir mighte thay abyde. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 
1087 Thrc dayes and thre ny3t he abodde. 1574 tr. 
Marlorats Apocalips 37 You are they that haue abjdden by 
me in al my temptations. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 111. i. 140 He 
call vpon you straight: abide within. 1791 Cowper Iliad 
ix. 407 lie within his ships Abode the while. 1820 Scott 
Monast. (1867)459 Had I abidden with him. a 1842Tennyson 
Two Voices 158 While thou abodest in the bud, It was the 
stirring of the blood, a 1845 Lyte Hymn Abide with me ! 
fast falls the eventide, The darkness thickens, Lord, with 
me abide. 

7 . Of things: To remain, continue (in a place). 

c 1450 Lonelich Gratl xxix. 32 The braunch in hire bond 
was Abydinge. 1598 Sylvester Dh Bartas (1641) 1. ii. 11/2. 
48 Aire clung to Aire, and Earth with Earth abid. 1652 Cul¬ 
peper Eng. Phys. 42 Before the stalk with the flowers have 
abidden a month above ground. 1732 Law Serious Call 
xxiit 464 (ed. 2) Their guilt still abides upon you. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xviii. 185 Whose name abode on 
Northumbrian tongues as the embodiment of good and just 
government. . . , . 

8 . To remain in residence; tosojoum, reside, dwell. 
1461-82 Ord. for Royal Househ. Edw. IV. 24 A Prince . . 

abyding at sojourne in this court, he hathe been accustomed 
to pay for his aiettes. Ibid. 25 If the prince be so abyding in a 
household at a certayne.. then the Thesaurere to be charged. 
x 577 SL Augustlne f s Manuell Pref., Thou (Godl art in me, 
because thou abydest in my myndc. 1611 Bible Luke viii. 
27 And ware no clothes, neither abode in any house, but in 
the tombes. 1686 Dryden Ilind A* P. in. 634 No Martin 
there in winter shall abide. 1862 Miss Muloch Domestic 
Stories 243 1 had abided for a brief space at that paradise of 
cockneys, Southend. 187s Helps Anim. ff Masters vi. 136 
I thought of the mean hovels in which many of our peasantry 
abide. 

9 . To remain or continue in some state or action, 
to continue to be something. 

c 1250 Genesis Cf Ex. 422 An hundred }er after is dead, Adam 
fro eue in srifte ahead. 1366 Mavndev. (1839) xxviii. 289 
The Coles will duellen and abyden alle quyk. 1388 Wyclif 
John viii. 7 Whanne thei abiden [s>.r. abideden, abedin, 
1382 lastiden or contynuede] axyngc hym. 1477 Earl 
Rivers tCaxton) Dictes 14 b, If thou wilt the loue of thy 
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ABIETITE 


Trend shai abydc ferme unto the, be curteise to him. a 1520 
Myrroure of Our Ladye 298 After the byrthe, thou haste 
abyden vyrgyn vndefowlcd. 1523 Ld. Berners Froissart 
I. cxcviii. 2 The towne abode frenche. x6n Birle John xv, 
10 If ye keepe my commandements, ye shai abide in my loue, 
euen as I have kept my Father’s com man dements, and abide 
in his loue T Wyclif dwelle, Tindale, Coverd. Craunt. Geneva 
byde, Rheims abide]. x88i Globe 21 Sept, (leader) One of 
the few Southerners in public life who abided faithful to the 
Constitution when the battle of secession began. 

10 . To abide by: lit. to remain with; hence, to 
stand firm by, to hold to, remain true to. 

1509 Fisher Wks. 1. 221 His commaundement must nedes 
be obeyed and abyden by. 1528 More Dial, Ileresyes it. 
Wks. 1557, 183/1 The verye churche hath euer had some 
that hath abidden by theyr faith. 177a Letters of Junius 
No. Ixviii. 337 You will abide by the authority of this great 
man. 1813 Mar. Edgeworth Patronage (1833) 1 . xix. 333 
Lord Oldborough abided not only by his own measures, but 
by his own instruments. 1855 Tennyson Maud t. xvi. 25 
Dare I bid her abide by her word ? i860 Tyndall Glaciers 

1. § 24.171 The rules were fixed, and I must abide by them. 

11 . To continue in existence, endure, stand firm 
or sure. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K. xiv. xxxiv. 480 The cyte in 
mount Scgor sholde haue stonde strongc and abydc, yf they 
had not synned. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. * Lint. Motif 1714) 
86 Hys Highness woll establish the same Lyvelood than 
remayning, to abydc perpetually to his Crowne. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ps. xci. 7 But thou Lorde o most hyest, abydest worlds 
without ende. i6x« Bible Ps. cxix. QoThnu hast established 
the earth, and it abideth. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq . 1 . iv. 
153 The Norman . . abides in his lineage and in his works, 
but he is Norman no longer. 1878 Joaquin Miller Songsof 
Italy 123 Nothing has been that abideth now.. Nothing shall 
be that shall abide. 

II. trans. To wait for, await the issue of, endure. 

12 . To wait for, await; remain ready for, watch 
for, expect. (The object was orig. a genitive.) 

a. lit. of persons awaiting persons or things, arch, 
e 1000 O.E. Gosp. Malt. xi. 3 Eart J>u \ c to cumenne cart, 

oftde we o|?res sceolon abidan? ( Lindisf. OScrwe bidas.) 
r 1150 Ilatt. Gosp. Luke i. 21 And )?act folc waes 7acharium 
e-abyddende. 1205 Layamon Ill. 226 per heo abiden we- 
eres, For pe wind heom stod tojacincs. e 1230 Ancren 
Riwle 358 Menske & restc abit us et hom, in ure owunc 
londc. e 1280 Owlfy Night. 1700 3 e f > e abideth mine [ = wait 
for mej here, 3 C schule on other wise singe, e 130$ E. E. 
Poems , Life of Pilate 113 Ech schrewe wole abide his 
tyme. a 131$ Northerti Psalter xxxix. 2 Abidand Laverd 
abade 1 . 138a Wyclif Luke ii. 25 To alle pat abiden pc 

redempeion of israel. c 1400 SyrPerecyvclle 1278 My lady, 
lele Lufamour, Habyddisthe in hir chambour. 1423 James I 
King's Quair iv. x Welc is him that his tyme will abit. 1449 
Pecock RePr. 206 Whom alle holi men fro the bigynnyng of 
the world Aboden. 1483 Caxton G. Leg. 21/1 We have abyden 
the ever)’day. 1520 41 Wyatt Poet. Works (1861) 17 I abide, 
and abide ; and better abide, After the old proverb, the happy 
day. 1541 Elyot Image Gov. 4 x H e abode an answer thereof. 
1605 Stow Annates 676, 500 men . . abiding the wind in the 
port of Sandwich. 172a De Foe Hist. Plague 21 The gene¬ 
rality stayed and seemed to abide the worst. 1829 Scott 
Antiq. xxi. 143 4 1 wad e'en streck mysell out here, and abide 
my removal.' 1859 Tennyson Enid 980 1 will abide the 
coming of my lord. 

b. fig. of things (as fate, surprise, punishment) 
awaiting persons, arch. 

1340 Ayettb. 128 pe wrechche nc pengp of pe gihet pet him 
abu. 1382 Wyclif Acts xx. 23 Bondis and tribulaciuuns at 
Jerusalem dwellcn to me [one MS. abyden me ; text of 1388 
abiden me], 1526 TisnAiE ibid. Bondes and trouble abyde 
me. 1549 Coverdale Erasm. Paraphr. 1 Pet. ii. 10 As long 
as we were the sonnes of the synful Adam, an infortunate en- 
heritaunce abode us. 1619T.TAYLOR Titus i. 13. 26oIle knewe 
that bands and imprisonment did abide him in euerie citie. 
1640 Homilies 1. 11. in. 88 Those most grieuous and intolcr- 
able torments, which abide all uncleane persons. 1826 E. 
1 avi no Babylon 11 . vi. 142 A foretaste of the fiery lake which 
abideth him. 

+ 13 . To wait till the end of, hear through. Obs. 

i 1450 Lone Lien Grail xv. 769 And Iosephcs Abod Alle hire 
Answere Evene to the Ende that sche seiae pere. Ibid, xxiii. 5 
And the Kyng Alle his talcs wel Abod, & ful wel hem likede. 

14 . To await defiantly, to face, to encounter, 
withstand, or sustain. 

1297 R. Glouc. 302 Dreduol he M'as to ys fon, pat hym durste 
vewe abyde. 1^75 Barbour Bruce in. 14 He bauldly thaim 
abaid. e 1435 Torrent 0/ Portugal 1470. He wold not the 
geaunt abyde, e 1440 Gesta Rom. n. Jvii. 421 A man or a 
woman may abide the conflicte of all vices, but I lechery] he 
moste flee. 1570-87 IIolinsh. Scot. Chron . (1806) 1 . 378 The 
other cast themselves about and manlie abode their enemies. 
1623 J. Bingham Hist. Xenophon 47 They had not the heart 
to abide you; why should you be afraid of them. 1649 Crom¬ 
well Lett, tf Sp. (Carl.) I^et. 67 Those gentlemen who have 
abid the brunt of the service. 1816 Scott Old Mort. (1868) 
xv. 724 The . . insurgents appeared to be drawn up with the 
purpose of abiding battle. 1858 H. Miller Sch. % Sehootm. 
132 He soon learned to abide.. terrors which most of my 
bolder companions shrank from encountering. 

15 . To await submissively, await the disposal 
of, submit to. 

CX360 Chaucer. ABC .131 My fadcres chaslisinge pat dar 
I nouht abiden in no wise. 1400 Gamelyn 24 On bis deep 
bed to a-bide Goddes wille. 1480 Caxton Chron. Engloud 
ccxlii. 277 He founde sufiisaunt suerte to abyde the lawe. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froissart 1 . xxv. 36 To abyde the ordyn- 
aunce of the Kyng of Frauncc. 1594 Shaks. Rich. I /, v. vi. 
23 Heere is Carlile, liuing to abide Thy Kingly doome, and 
sentence. 1705 Perry Hist. Coll. A m. Col. Ch. I. 163 Hav. 
in*: abiden her Majesty's just determination. 1701 T. Paine 
Rights of Man (ed. 4) 158 The creditors ought to nave abided 
the fate of the Government. 1821 Joanna Baillie Met. Leg. 
Wallace xcv. 4 He must abide his fatal doom. 1859 Tenny¬ 
son Enid 584 [Thou shah] Crave pardon for that insult done 
the Queen, And shalt abide her judgment on it. 


+ 10 . To endure, suffer, bear, undergo, sustain. Obs. 
1205 Layamon 15565 lie bcos dundcs abad [later text : 
And he his dunt a-bod]. 1465 M. Paston in Paston Lett. 503 
II. 190 He wold noth abydc the sorowand trobcll that ye have 
abyden to wyn all Sir Jnhn Fastolf ys gode. 1526 Tindale 
Hebr. xii. 2 For the toye that was set before hym abode the 
c rosse. 1584 Powe l L loyiVs Cambria 199 The castele A bood 
diuerse assaults. 1588 A. King Canisitts' Cat ech. 125 Christ 
our lord.. abaid ye schameofye crocc. 1601 Holland 1 'liny 
(1634) 1 . 59 The other name .. Valerius Soranus blurted out 
and soone after abid the smart for it. 1606 — Suetonius 239 
Domitian abidd condigne punishment for his avarice and 
crueltie. x6x6 Surfi.. & Markm. Countrey Farme 412 The 
best and sweetest, though not alwaies stronger than that 
which hath abode thepresse. 1638 SANnERSON Scrrn. 11 . 96 
Service so hard that it might not be abiden. 1703 Moxon 
Mcch. Exerc. 103 It will not be strong enough to abide 
tough Work. 

17 . To bear, endure, tolerate, put up with; rarely 
(now never) in a simple affirmative sentence, but 
in such as ‘ I cannot abide, I can scarcely abide, 
who can abide?’ 

1526 Tindale John viii. 43 Yc cannot abydc the hcaryngc 
off my wordes. 1535 Coverdale Job x ix. 17 Myne owne 
wyfe maye not abyde my breth. e 1585 Fa/re Em. 11. 591 
Of all things, 1 cannot abide physic. 16x8 Raleigh Re¬ 
mains (1644) 128 Oyntmcnt is pleasing to Man ; but Beetles 
and Bees cannot abide it. 1622 Babjncton U'ks. III. 121 
If Saint lohn should hauc done so, no man would haue abid 
him. 1627 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 121 He would not haue 
aboad it. 1676 Etiierkdgk Man of Mode 11. i. 15 (1684) He 
calls me Rogue, tells me he can’t abide me. X727 I)e Foe 
Hist. Apparitions xv. 370 He could not abide an ass. 1833 
Hr. Maktineau Three Ages in. 84 She could not abide the 
country, and would not be tempted to leave dear Lon¬ 
don. 1875 Helps Anim. «$> Masters i. 6 People can’t abide 
pamphlets in these days, 

b. With an infinitive object: To endure, bear. 
c 1460 Poem agt. Friars in Ret. Antiq. 1 . 322 To serve to 
that same frer, the Pope mot abyde. 1551 Kokinson More’s 
Utopia 162 11 ] was not sure whether he collide abyde that 
anye thyngc shoulde be sayde. 1561 T. N[ orton] Ca fain's 
Instil. 1. 36 Who can abyde to say, that then the Sonn 
entred into the bosome of the Father, a 1593 11 . Smith 
Scrm. 97 Nature cannot abide that any place should be 
empty. 1603 Drayton Barons 1 Garres 11. 2 Could not abide 
to heare the name of Peace. 1607 Topsi-i.i. Eonrfooted 
Beasts (1673) 244 A horse cannot abide to look upon a camel. 
1611 Bible Tran si. Pref. 2 They cannot abide to heare 
of altering. 1642 Fuller Holy ff Prof. Stale v. viii. 389 
Painted faces cannot abide to come nigh the fire. 1773 Gold¬ 
smith She Stoops to Couq. i. i. 50 I can’t abide to disappoint 
myself. 1840 Gen. Thompson Exercises (1842) Y. 323 One 
or two lords cannot abide to see a Pasha set up his hack 
against his ‘legitimate master.’ 

" Through confusion of form with Abyk, q.v., 
when that vb. was becoming archaic, and through 
association of sense between a bye (pay for) a deed, 
and abide the consequences of a deed, abide has been 
erroneously used for abyc = pay for, atone for, 
suffer for. 

1586-93 Marlowe Edw. II, it. ii. 882 Dear shall you both 
abide this riotous deed. 1607 Shaks. Jut. Coes. 111. ii. 119 
If it be found so, some will deere abide it. _ 1719 Yoisg AV- 
veuge tit. i. Wks. 1757 II. 148 O sacred faith ! How dearly 
I abide thy violation ? 

+ Abide, sb. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. thevb.] An abode 
or stay. 

1640-1 Kirkcudbr. IGar.Corrtm. MinuteBook(t 855)46 That 
Kilquhennady be Captninc of Kirkpatrick • Durham, and 
Glaisteres liberated of that charge during Kilquhcnnady’^ 
abyde at hamc. 

fAbideable, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Abide v. -f 
-able.] Able to be borne or endured. 

1611 Cotgr., Sottstcnable, sustainable, supportable, abidc- 
able. 

Abider (abaidai) [f. Abide v . -f -ek L] One 
who abides; in various senses of the vb. Esp. 

+ 1. One who waits or awaits. Obs, 
r543-63 Becon New Catechism (1844) Ml Such patient 
abider of the Lord’s leisure was Job. 1548 W. Thomas Ital. 
Grant, (1567) Ditnorante, the abider or taricr. 

+ 2 . One who sustains an attack or stands his 
ground. Obs. 

1581 Sidney Def. Poesie (1622) 503 Maistcrs of warre, and 
ornaments of peace, speedie goers, and strong abiders, 
triumphers both in Campes and Courts. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World (1736)111. xii. § 7. 126 The Lacedemonians, being very 
firmc abiders, might seem the more likely to prevaile. 

3 . One who dwells; a dweller, a resident. 
j6ix Cotgr., Habitant , n dweller, or abider in a place. 
1627 Speed Eng. etc. abridged Xl. § 4 What Hand] is wor.->t 
for the Rider, is best for the Abider. 1816 Scott Old Mort. 
50 The scattered remnant, who, for His name's sake, were 
abiders in the wilderness. 

Abiding (abardiq) vbl. sb. ; also abidyng(e, 
abyd-yng(e, -ing(e. [f. Abide v. + -l\gL] The 
action or state of one who abides. 

+1. An awaiting, expecting, looking-for, lying-in- 
wait-for; expectation, waiting. Obs. 

a X300 Northern Psalter xxxviit. 8 And now, whilk es min 
abiding dai t Noght ne I-averd? (Vulg. El nunc quae est 
expectatio meal ) 1382 Wyclif ibid. And now what is myn 
abiding? whether not the Lord? c 1430 Syr Generides 234 
And that is al his abiding. For to be wedded as a king. 
C1450 Lonelich Graal IL 381 As thowgh nothing that they 
wvste of owre abydyng. 1599 Hakluyt Goyages II. i. 67 
Thus in abiding for the Duke of Berrie, and for the Con¬ 
stable, who were behind. 

+ 2 . A waiting at a point, stopping, cessation, 
pausinr; pause, delay. Obs. 
c 1400 Tunpalk Cireurue. 86 All abowet the rede blode can 


gon, Withowt abydyng. 01450 Merlin (1877) xv. 256 Thei 
made no lengcr abidinge but mette togeder fiercely. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Engl, ccxxi. 213 They shold smyte of syred- 
mondes hede. ..withoute any maner of abydyng or respyte. 

+ 3. A bearing or enduring; endurance, patience, 
long-suffering. Obs. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. Poems C. 419 J>y long abydyng wyth lur 
[ = loss], by late ven^aunce. 1535 Covkkoalk Ps. ix. 18 The 
pacient abydingc of soch as be in trouble shall not perish for 
euer. 1580 Hollyrand Trcas.Fr, Tong.,Patience, patience, 
abiding. 

4. An enduring, continuing, or remaining; con¬ 
tinuance, duration, permanence, arch. 

x$35 Coverdale 1 Chron. xxix. 15 Our life vpon earthc is as a 
shadowe, and here is no abydingc. 1611 Bible ibid. And there 
is none abiding. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Cf Selvedge 26 1 1 can¬ 
not be thought that two abidings or durations, to wit, time 
and everlastingness, should be together and not be the same 
abiding. 

5. A remaining, tarrying, staying, residing, or 
dwelling at a place. 

c 1440 Gencrydrs (1873) 131 The wordis that she sayde of 
his abiding there. 1616 Suril. & Markh. Count rey Far mo 
719 Her quiet and peaceable abiding in her cage. 1808 
Scott Marm. 11. xiv. Nor long was his abiding there. 

+ 6 , A place where one stops; a station or posi¬ 
tion. Obs. 

1571 Dtctii-s Geomet. Pract. 1. x.xviii. sig. t i, Thesecoiidc 
station M, where yc shai now set the centre of your instru¬ 
ment, the diameter lying right agaynst your first abyding. 

+ 7. A place where one habitually remains or re¬ 
sides ; abode, habitation, dwelling. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif t Esdras ix. 37 The sonu> of Iracl weren iti 
ther ahidingus (1383 ahidyngis]. 1587 Fleming Contin. 
Holiushed ill. 1406/2 Neerencss and commoditic of inen> 
abidings. 1607 Dlkkkr Knight contriving (1842) 87 Get 
leant; for thy ghost to come from her abiding. 

8 . Alt rib. as in abiding house, city, and esp. 
abiding-plaeo, place of abode. 

1571 Dh.c.es Geomet. Pract . ». x.xviii. A BC are the marke* 
in the ficlde to be measured, D the first abyding or standing 
place. 1580 HoI.lyband Treas. Fr. Tong,, Lieu de De¬ 
nial re, dwelling, abiding place. 1597-8 St,it. 39 Elis. v. An 
Acte fur erecting of Ilospitallcs, or abiding and working 
Howses for the poor. 1805 Son h i y Madoc inst. Wks. t ?A 4 
V. 206 Here had the chief Chosen his abiding place. 1876 
Fref. man Norm. Conq. 1 . vi. 424 Next year Cnut caine back to 
Jingland as his real home and abiding place. 1879 J )rm den 
Southey iii. 52 But bis heart needed an abiding-place. 

Abiding (abai diij), ///.a. [f. Abide + -inc;-.] 
+ 1. Kndtuing, standing firm. Obs. 

1377 Langl. /’. PI. B. xix. 289 Boldc and abidyngc bismerex 
to mi fire. 

2. Lasting, iiermanent. 

1851 Maurice Proph. <y Kings 81 The ark . . was there as 
an abiding witness of an invisible presence. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. I. vi. 462 Witness to the abiding connexion be¬ 
tween Normandy and the North. 1878 A. J. Church Stories 
from Virgil v. 45 The abiding love uf her that was once 
Hector's wife. 

3. Comb, law-abiding, adhering to the law. 

1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. 1 . vi. 501 An Knglbh patriot 

who on every other occasion appears as conciliatory and law- 
abiding. 1879 T. II. Kscott Eng. ii. 4,8 The colonists arc 
law-abiding and law-loving people. 

Abidingly (abordiyli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] 
In an abiding manner. 

+ 1 . Assiduously, patiently. Obs. 
a 1520 Myrroure of Our Ladye 64 Thys gostly study . . 
music be conlytmed ful bc<ely and abydyngly eucry day. 

2. Enduring])* permanently. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes (185B) iii. 253 The noblest idea . . i> 
sung, and emblemed forth abidingly, by one of the in/blest 
men. 1881 Con temp. Rev. Feh. 174 We have clutched some 
good lawlessly, and found it abidingly precious. 

Abie, obs. form of A bye v. 

+ A-bier, abeere,tf<A'., \>Top.phrase. Obs. [See 
A pre/A] On, upon, or to a bier ; into the coffin. 

c 1450 Pot. Poems II. 229 Hit is a shrewde pole, pounde, 
or a welle, That drownythc the duwghly, and bryiigelhe hem 
abeerc. 

Abietate (arbqeLU). Chan. [mod. f. L. ah id¬ 
em fir-tree + -atk+] A salt of abiotic acid. 

Abietene (arbi|et/n). [mod. f. L. abid-cm fir- 
tree + -ENE, repr. Gr. -rjvrj, female descendant.] 
A hydro-carbon obtained by distillation of the 
resin or balsam of the nut-pine of California {Pinns 
sabiniana), analogous to oil of turpentine. 

1875 Ure Diet, of Arts I. 2 The commercial article is used 
under different names, abietene, crasine, theoline, &c. for the 
removal of paint from clothing and woven fabrics. . The 
vapour of abietene is a powerful anar thetic when inhaled. 

Abietic {njbije tic), a. Chcm. [f. L. abid-cm fir- 
tree + -ic.] Of or pertaining to fir. Abictic acid, 
a monobasic acid, CmHjoOz, which is the essential 
constituent of resin. 

1864 Reader No. 86 . 239 / 3 . 

Abietin(e (arbijetin). Chcm. [f. L. abid-cm fir 
+ -in(k, repr.Gr. -tvrj, female descend ant.] A neutral 
resin extracted from Strasbnrg turpentine or Canada 
balsam, products of two species of abics, or fir. 
Abietinic (oebijetrnic), a. Chcm. [Abiktin + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to abietin, Abietinic acid, 
a bibasic resinous acid, C^II^Os, obtained from 
species of fir. 

Abietite (ac-bijetait). Chcm. [mod. f. L .abid-cm 
fir + - 1 TE, ehem. formative.] A saccharine substance 
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0,11,0,, obtained from the needles of ihc silver-fir, 
analogous to mannitc. 

Abigail (arhigcO). [From the name of the 'wait¬ 
ing gentlewoman* in Beaumont and Fletcher’s popu¬ 
lar play of The Scornful Lady, so named possibly 
in allusion to the expression ' thine handmaid* so 
frequently applied to herself by Abigail the Car- 
melitess, i Sam. xxv. 24-31 ; but Bible names were 
common at this date without any special allusion.] 
A waiting-woman ; a lady’s-maid. 

1666 Pepys Diary IV. 195 By coach to the King’s play¬ 
house, and there saw 'The Scornful Lady’ well acted ; Doll 
Common doing Abigail most excellently, and Knipp the 
widow very well. 1693 Congreve Old Bachelor in. vi. 
(1866) 157 Thou art some forsaken Abigail we have dallied 
with heretofore. 1771 Smollett Humphry Clinker (1615) 
57 An antiquated Abigail, dressed in her lady's cast clothes. 
1849 Lvtton Caxtons xiv. vi. 370(1875) The woman was 
dressed with a quiet neatness that seemed to stamp her pro¬ 
fession as (hat of an abigail—black cloak with long cape, of 
that peculiar silk which seems spun on purpose for ladies’ 
maids. 1864 Di ke ok Manchester Court «$• Soc. Elis, to 
Anne I. 8r Her house remained full of dons and pages, ladies 
and abigails. 

Abigailship (arbig^ljtp). [f. prcc. + -ship.] 
The estate or condition of a waiting-woman. 

1803 Jane Porter Tkaddens (Wamc) 72 The appellation 
'Mistress' put her in mind of her ct-dcuant ahigailship. 

t A’bigate, v. Ohs. rare [Irreg. f. L. abig-fre 
(f. ah off, away + aglre to drive) + -ate 3 .] To drive 
away. 

2657 Tomlinson Remits Dispots. 282 Whose faculties are 
inferiour to no medicament in abigating diseases. 

Abigge, obs. form of Abyk v. 

+ Abiliment, also 5 ablement, 7 abillement; 
Sc. 5- abul;ement, abuilyment. Obs. form of 
11 abutment, used in all the senses, but csp. in those 
of warlike munitions and accoutrements, things 
which fitted out or made able for war. See Able. 

1422 Surrender 0/Market 0/Meaux in Rymcr Focdcra 
(t;to) X. 212 All the ablements of Werre. 1557 More 
Rickard III 11641) 414 K. Richard being furnished with men 
and all abiliments of war. 1589 K. James VI in Kllis Orig. 
Lett. 11. 228. II. 29 Havinge directit the beraris . . mar- 
chandis of Edinburgh, toward I^omlon for hying and pro¬ 
vision ofeertaine alml?cmcntis. 1605 Camden R emetines 171 
With harnesse and abillemcntsof warre. 1830 Scorr Leg. 
Montrose vi. 181 1 must go down, look after my war-saddle 
and abuildements [z printed /or 3). 

t Abilitate, v. [obs. f. Habilitate, q.v., the h 
being dropped, as in Ability.] To give ahility or 
fitness ; to enable. See Able. 

1627 Sir J. Cook in Ru>h worth's Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 502 
Necessity hath no law, you must abilitate the stale to do. 

t Abilitation [obs. f. IIabilitatiox, q.v., the h 
being dropped, as in prcc.] A rendering fit or 
able, a communication of ability. See Able. 

c 1656 Bp. H all Soliloquies 4,7 Thou . . vouchsafest to give 
me an abilitation to the work. 

Ability (abi litih Forms: 4 ablete, 5 abilite, 
habylite, 5 6 abletee, abilte, habilite, 6 ha- 
bilitye, abilite, -ti, abylyte, abilyte, abylite, 
b 7 habilitie, hability, abilitie, 7- ability, [a. 
OFr. a hi etc L. habilitdt - cm, n. of quality f. 
kahilis : see Able and -tv. The Fr. was in 4 5 
refashioned after L., as habilite, habiletc, and was 
followed by the Eng., though the initial h was 
probably never sounded, and after a long struggle 
on the part of scholars like More, Ascham, Sidney, 
Hooker, Bacon, Browne, etc., to preserve this written 
link with L., it finally disap pea red before 1700.] 

1 1. Suitableness, fitness, aptitude. Ohs. 
e 1380 Wvci.if Of Confessions Wks. 1880, 331 If his ablete 
shulde be proued .. before he were accepted. 1430 Lydgate 
Citron. Troy 11. xvii. She entre maye the re leg yon Of niyghty 
Baehus for habylite. 1509 Fisher Eng. ft 'ks. 290 Crete able- 
tces of nature to noble dedcs. 1570 Dee Math. Erse/. 18 
Skillfull hability, also, for any occasion or purpose. 1622 
Kotherby Atheomastixu. i. i$6. 181 The habilitie and capa- 
citie of the matter. 1678 Marvell Def. John tleave Wks. 
1875 IV. 187 A faculty conserved . . includes no such hability 
and present promptitude in itself to action. 

2 . The quality in an agent which makes an action 
possible; suitable or sufficient power (generally); 
faculty, capacity (to do or of doing something). 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrolabe 1 I have perceived w ell by cer- 
teync evidinces thine abilite to leme sciences, c 1535 More 
Debetl. Salem 4- Bysauee Wks. 1557, 1000/1 Yf the onely 
power and hability to fain, wer a cause sufficient. 1551 
Robinson More's Utopia 13 Though 1 be of muche lesse 
habilitie to do any thinge. 2570-87 Holinsh. Scot. Citron. 
(1806) II. 340 We are not of habilitie . . to indure sa 
greit and intollcrabil panis. 1594 1600 Hooker Serin, iti. 
Wks. 2617, 729 Furnished with habilitie to annoy. 1605 
Ti.wme Quersitanus 1. iv. 13 The which habilitie of taking 
forme is in the subject. 1636 Healey Cebes 156 A better 
Hability to have goodnesse infused into them. 1651 Life 0/ 
Father Sarpi (1676) 29 The fame of his prudence and hability 
of government. 1711 F. Fuller Medic. Gymn. 11 The Body 
of Man . . acquires by frequent Motion an Ability to last the 
longer, i860 Tyndall Glaciers 11. § 17. 323 The glacier of the 
Rhone . . its ability to expand laterally is increased. 

b. The action itself, a thing within one’s ability. 
1602 Shaks. Oth. in. iii. 2 Be thou assur’d, good Cassio, l 

will do All my abilities in thy behalfe. 

c. Bower to do a thing of legal validity; capa¬ 
city in law. 


1528 Perkins Fro/. Booke(i6 42) iii. § 193.86SUCI1 persons are 
of ability in law to take liverie of seisin by force of feoffments 
of other men of abilities in law to make feoffments. 1649 
SEt.DENZ.rtW2 of Eng. (1739) >• xxxvi. 55 The Canonists had in 
those days brought into custom other ages of ability in 
matters concerning Marriage. 

3 . Bodily power; strength. (Still common in 
Scotland.) 

1549 J- Oloe tr. Erasmus on Epkes. II. 6, I being (as con¬ 
cerning myne owne habilitie) feble and weakc. 1576 Lam- 
barde Peramb. Kent (1826) 211 To lift a great stone easily 
Which before divers Lay persons could not stirre with all 
their strength and abilitie. 1607 Topsell Fourfooted Beasts 
((672)237 Impudently begging and complaining of bodily 
weakness where is no want of ability. 1622 Wither Motto 
* See Habeo ’ (1633) 520 I have not found ability so much To 
carry milstones. 

4 . Pecuniary power ; wealth, estate, means. Obs. 
exc. in a few phrases in which * to give* is perhaps 
always mentally added. 

1502 Arnold Citron. 84 Where as diuers periured fremen 
of smale abylite haue vsed and daily vse, to bye clothe and 
other marchaundises of England. 1526 Tinoalk Acts xi. 29 
.Every man accordinge to his habilite. 2580 Baret Alvearte 
To be of abilitie : to Hue like ?. gentleman. What abilitie or 
liuing is he of? or what may he dispende a yeere? 1601 
Shaks. Twel. .V. 111. iv. 378 Out of my Icane and low ability 
lie lend you something : my having is not much. 1665 
Manley tr. Grot ins's Low Countrey Warres 817 Upon most 
the fine exceeded their ability. 1729 Burkitt On Sew Test. 
Luke ii. 24 She was to bring a lamb of a year old for a burnt 
offering.in case she was a person of ability. 1766 Goldsmith 
Uiearx iv. A draught upon my neighbour was to me the 
same as money; for I was sufficiently convinced of his ability. 

5 . Mental power or capacity ; talent, cleverness. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. til. iii. 247 Though it be fit that Cassio 

haue his Place For, sure, he fills it vp with great Ahility. 
1604 T. Wright Passions of the Mind v. iii. 1 77 if a man haue 
not a g<>od natural 1 habilitie, it is impossible by art to come 
to any perfection. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. i. 6 The hrain 
is not so figur’d as is lequisite for wit and hability. 1794 
Sullivan Vino of Nat. II. 254 A late ingenious writer, 
who has evidently studied his subject with ability and pre- 
cision.. 1858 Buckle Civiliz. I. vii. 427 La Fayette was no 
doubt inferior to Condorcet in point of ability. 1878 M. L. 
Holbrook Hygiene 0/the Brain 3 The comparative ability 
of men is also an interesting subject. 

6. A special power of the mind, a faculty. 
(Usually in plural.) 

1587 Golding Dc Moritay xv. 237 Euery abilitie thereof is 
in. . the body, as much in one part as in another, as a whole 
soule in euery part ; notwithstanding that euery scueral 
abilitie thereof seenie to be seuerally in some particuler 
member, . as the. sensitiue ability seemeth to rest in the 
head, the irefull in the heart, and (tl.e| quickning in the 
liuer. 2606 Shaks. Tr. fyCr. 1. iii. 179 All our abilities, gifts, 
natures, shapes. 1651 Hobbes Leviathan 1. viiL 32 .Such 
abilityes of the mind, as men praise. 1776 Gibbon Dect. 

Full I. xiit. 267 Hi< abilities were useful rather than 
splendid. 1879 Casulfs Tecku. Educ. IV. 130/1 Their 
natural abilities, combined with excellent taste. 

tAbi •me. Ohs. The earliest form of Abysm. 

a 1300 CursorMutuUi’ib’jZ Right unto abiine fra hej?en. 
1616 Drumm. ok Hawtii. irks. 1711,13/2 Feel such a case as 
one whom some abime [other celd. abisme) In the deep ocean 
kept had all his time. 

Abiogenesis (nebwjd^e-nesis), Biol. [f. Gr. 
atfios without life (f. a priv. + /3 to? life) + yiveeus 
birth : sec Genesis.] The (supposed) origination 
or evolution of living organisms from lifeless matter 
without the action of living parents ; ‘spontaneous 
generation.* (Introduced by Prof. Iluxley in ad¬ 
dressing Brit. Assoc, at Liverpool, Sept. 1S70.) 

2870 Huxley in Brit. Assoc. Rep. lxxvi. To save circum¬ 
locution, 1 shall call. . the doctrine that living matter may 
be produced by not-living matter, the hypothesis of Abio¬ 
genesis. 1875 Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9)5. v., Abiogenesis, as a name 
for the produe’ion of living by not-living matter, hasol’late 
been superseding the less accurate phrase ‘ Spontaneous Ge¬ 
neration.' 

Abiogenetic (x bi<7|d3ene-tik), a. Biol. [f. Gr. 
afitos without life + yf^r-o? originated + -ic.J Of 
or pertaining to abiogenesis. 

Abiogenetic ally (a^bi^dsenc-tikali), adv. 
Biol. [I. prec. + -al + -ly-.] In an abiogenetic 
manner ; by way of abiogenesis. 

2875 Huxley in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) s.v. Biology 688 (also 
Anat. Inv. An. i. 36) Therefore they have been formed 
abiogenetically. 

Abiogenist (rcbip'dg&iist). Biol. [f. Gr. aptos 
without life + -ytv-ijs bom, produced + -ist.] One 
who holds the hypothesis of abiogenesis. 

1870 Huxley Crit. ff Addr. (1873) x. 2 33 1 1 has been a com- 
mon objection of Abiogenists that, if the doctrine of Biogeny 
is true, the air must be thick with germs. 1877 Echo 22 
Oct. 4/1 Except to the Abiogenists, or believers in spontaneous 
generation, the origin of the first protoplasmic mass is just 
as much a problem, whether it is. fashioned from ordinary 
matter, or originates from matter infused and organised by 
a spiritual substance. 

AbiogenousCoe bi/j-d^cnas),^ Biol. [f.Gr.^io? 
without life + - y < v-rjs bom + -0US.] Coming into 
existence without springing from antecedent living 
beings ; produced by 'spontaneous generation.* 

Abiogeny (aeibi/rdgeni). [f. Gr. aptos without 
life + -7 (Vfta birth.] = Abiogenesis. 

Abiological (^b^-d^ikal), a. [f. Gr. d not 
+ Biological ; f. Gr. pios life + Atfy-oyxlisconrse + 
-ical.] Not pertaining to biology; pertaining to 
the study of inanimate things. 


1877 Huxley Anat. Inv.An. i. 1 The biological sciences are 
sharply marked off from the abiological, or those which treat 
of the phenomena manifested by not-living matter. 

Abirritant (rebjiritant), a. and sb. Med. [f. 
L. ab off, away + Irritant.] Any soothing agent 
which causes diminution of irritation. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Abirritate (xb,i*ritrit), v. Med. [f. L. ab off, 
away + Irritate.] To causediminution of irritation. 
Abirritation (aebprit^jan). Med. [f. L.adoff, 
away + Irritation.] A condition of the system 
opposite to that of irritation ; a depressed con¬ 
dition of the various tissues. 

2879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Abirritative (xb,i rihJtiv), a. Med. [f. L. ah 
off, away +■ I rritative.] Characterized by or due 
to abirritation. 

[Abishering, abishersing (Rastall), accord¬ 
ing to Spelman an error for Mishering, mis her sing, 
mi she ring, 'vox forensis, forensibus ipsis aenigma- 
tica.* (Some confusion ; a correspondent suggests 
Mis kenning, a flaw in pleading.)] 

1672 Manley Interpreter, A bislursing (as Rastal in his 
Abridgment expounds it) is to be quit of Amerciaments be¬ 
fore whomsoever of transgression proved. It is called in the 
New Ter mes 0/ Law , Mishersittg. 

Abiston, abistos, obs. forms of Asbestos. 

Abit, obs. variant of Obit sb. 

Abit, obs. 3rd sing, of Abide v. 

Abit(e, obs. form of Habit. 

Abitacioun, obs. form of Habitation. 
t Abi*te, v. Obs. [T. K'/rcf. 1 +Bite.] To bite, 
nip, taste. 

c 1000 ./Elfric Dent, xxviii. 32 Man slihh K»nne oxon be- 
foran )>e, and \>u his ne abitsl. 1205 Layamon III. 75 His 
cnihtes . . uuenon b a n Bruttcn, Swulc hco heom wolden 
abiten. a 1250 Owl «$• Night. 77 Thu starest so thu wille 
abiten Al that thu mijt mid clivre smiten. c 2300 K. Alis. 
7096 (Weber I. 291) Broune lyons, and eke white, That 
wolden fayn his folk abyte. 2377 Lasgu P. PI. B. xvi. 26 
Windcs . . in blowyng-tyme abite J>e floures. a 1450 Fox tf 
Wolf 203 (Hail E . P. P. I. 64) A thousent shep ich habbe 
abiten. 

■ Confused with Abye. 

c 2460 Towneley Myst. 25 We, yei, that shal thou sore abhe. 

+ Abi’tion. Obs. [ad. L. ahition-cm departure, 
death.] 'A going away or dying.’ Blount 1656. 

Abject (re bd^ekt),///. a. [ad. L. abjcct-us , pa. 
pple. of ahjlclre to cast off, throw away, f. ab off, 
away + fie/re = jac-lre to throw, cast. At first, 
like its L. original, a pple. and adj., accented aljc'ct. 
After the formation of the vb. abject, it was gra¬ 
dually superseded in the ppl. use, by the regular 
form abjected, but remained as an adj. with shifted 
accent a bject, also from an early period used sub¬ 
stantively.] 

A. pple. and adj. 

+ 1 . pple. Cast off, cast out, rejected. Obs. 

<‘1430 Lydgate Bochas (1554) ti. i. 43 a, Thus was Saul. . 
Abicci from his royal see. 1509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys I. 
72 The Holy Bybyll grounde of trouthe and of la we Is now 
of many abject and nought set by. c 1585 Faire Em 11. 388 
I am aoject in those gracious eyes. That with remorse erst 
saw into my grief. 1614 W. Browne ShephercCs Pipe Wks. 
1772 III. 16 Well worthy were it me to been abject From all 
good company. 

2 . adj. Cast down, downcast, brought low in 
position, condilion or estate, low-lying. 

a 1520 Myrrottre 0/ our Ladye 52 And hir outwarde ap- 
parell was nat after the condicion of hir persone, but moch 
meke and abiecte. 2526 Tisdale 2 Cor. vii. 6 He thatt com- 
fortith the abiecte. 2672 Milton Samson 269 To lowest 
pitch of abject fortune thou art fall'n. 17*9 R. Savage The 
Wanderer i. 390 Rains redundant flood the abject ground. 
174a Walpole Lett, to H. Mantt 26 (1834) I. 212 I hope his 
state will grow more abject every day. 1840 Macaulay 
Essays, Cltve II. 502 Nothing more than a nominal dignity 
was left to the abject heirs of an illustrious name. 1854 S. 
Dobell Balder x iii. 56 Lying most humbly weary and abject 
On the immoveable earth. 

3 . Down in spirit or hope; low in regard or es¬ 
timation, degraded, mean-spirited, despicable. 

2^48 Udall, etc. Erasm. Paraph. Matt. x. 29 Unlearned and 
ablate men. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. FI, iv. i. 105 These paltry, 
seruile,abiect Drudges. 1642 Sir T. Browne Reltg. Med. 163 
I repute my self the most abjectest piece of mortality. 2771 
Smollett Humphry Clinker (1815) 91 I know nothing so ab¬ 
ject as the behaviour of a man canvassing for a seat in par¬ 
liament. 2849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 527 note , Howard 
was an abject liar. 1879 O’Connor Ld. Beacons/ield 554 
Those who in adversity are the most abject, are in prosperity 
the most insolent. 

B. sb. One cast off; a castaway, an outcast; a 
degraded person. 

1534 More Com/orieagt. Trtbulacyott 1. Wks. 2557, 1145/ 1 
He is not an abiect, cast out of go<Fs gracious fauour. 158* 
T. Bentley Monurnt. Matrones iiL 328 O almightie God: 
which raisest vp the abiecls, and exaltest the miserable from 
the dunghill. 2621 Bible Ps. xxxv. isTheabiects gathered 
themselucs together against me. 2632 G. Herbert Tem/le , 
Sacrifice 36 Servants and abjects flout me, they are willy. 
1818 Shelley Prom. Unbd. in. iv. The subject of a tyrant’s 
will Became, worse fate ! the abject of his own. 2867 H. 
Bushnell Dark Things 57 What wonder that men have been 
deified and set up as idols of religious worship, when souls 
are only abjects to themselves, 
t Abject (&bd3e*kt), v. Obs . [f. prec., like 
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content vb. from content adj. Abject continued 
to be used for some time as its pa. pplc. but was 
gradually superseded by objected!] 

1 . To cast off, throw off or away, cast out, ex¬ 
clude, reject, lit. and fig .; generally, though not 
always, as inferior, unworthy, or vile, and hence 
passing into the idea of casting down, degrading. 

c 147s Henrvsok Moral Fables 42 Arguments they reuotue, 
some abjecting, and some can haid. 1509 Barclay Ship of 
Footes (1570) 217 To Icarne the wayes his vices to abiect. 
1534 Polyd. Verg., Eng. Hist , 1 .89 The Brittaines.. ahjccling 
the Romaine yoke, created him kingc. 1587 Gascoigne 
IVorkcs; Hcarbcs, Wcedes 287 A Lover being disdainfully 
abieettd by a dame of high calling. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit, ix, xxiv. 104 Dauid durst not touch Saul, though he 
was abiected by God. 1650 Venner Via Recta 111 The 
Spawn of them is to be abjccted. 

2 . To cast or throw down; hence fig. to lower, 
degrade, abase, debase. 

1553 Foxe A. Af. (1596) 167/2 Such of the cleargic as ab¬ 
jected thcmselues to be underlings or servants. 1557 Geneva 
T. x Cor. iv. 10 note, In abiccting him selfe and exalting 
the Corinthians he maketh them ashamed of their vayne clone. 
1563 Homilies 11. (1859)445 A gross carnal feeding, basely 
abjecting and bindingourselves to the elements and creatures. 
1604 T. Wright Passions of the A find v. §3. 181 The eye . . 
may be graucly climated vp to heuen or abjected to earth. 
1632-40 Don sk Serm. ix. 22.What phrases of abjecting 
themselves in respect of the Prince, can exceed David’s hum¬ 
ble expressing of himself to Saul ? 

t Abjectate, v. Obs. In Baileyvol.il. 1731, as 
a synonym of Abject v. Probably never used, 
t Abjected (icbd^e kted), ppl. a. Obs. [f. Abject 
v. + -ED.] Cast off, rejected ; cast down, dispirited. 

1633 Ln. Brooke Mustaf>ha Chorus 5. v. 158 Lift up the 
hopes of thy abjected Prophets. 1647 Lilly Christian As¬ 
trology lxxxiil 449 The abjected (obtains] a Command or 
Office in some other Country. 

+Abj ectedness. Obs. [f.prec. + -NESS.] Down¬ 
cast condition; abasement, abject state or condition. 

1660 Bovle Seraphic Erne 69 [Christ] from the height of 
Glory.. sunk Himself to the bottom of Abjecledness, to exalt 
our condition to the contrary extreme. 1694 I.t>. Dreamer 
I Vks. 56 (James II] courted and even humbled himself to 
those very people whom before he would not admit into his 
presence, and with so much abjecledness made an offer of 
their Charter and Franchises of the City of London and other 
Corporations. 

Abjection (asbd^ckjan). [a. Fr. abjection, ad. 
L. abjcctidn-cm , noun of action, f. abject - ppl. stem 
of abjiefre : see Abject a.] 

+ 1 . The action of casting down ; abasement, hu¬ 
miliation, degradation. Obs. 

<■1525 More De quat. Kouiss. Wks. 1557, 87/2 Suchc hu¬ 
mility contempt and abicccion of our self. 1608 Chapman 
Byrons T rage die Plays 1873 II. 312 He would be the death 
Of him he should die by, ere he suflferd Such an abiect ion. 
1653 Jer.Tavlor Serm. xv. 11. Grenvtk in Grace , He reckons 
it no abjection to be abased in the face of man. 

2 . The condition or estate of one cast down ; 
abasement, humiliation, degradation; downcast- 
ncss, abjectness, low estate. 

e 1410 Love Bonavcntura's Speculum (Gibbs M S.) viii. Ffor 
he wold hat his lowncs and abjeccioune were knowen. 1548 
Udall etc. Erasvt. Paraph. S. Luke ix. 58 His lowe state of 
abjection in this world. 1576 Lambarde Ferantb. Kent (1826) 
362 Somewhat releeved from this penurie, nakednes, and ab- 
icction. 1594 Hooker Ecel. Pol. {1632) v. 27S Basenesse, ab¬ 
jection of mind, or seruilitic. 1675 Art of Contentment tti. 
5 19. 191 Tho Christ seem the same to us in his glory' which 
he dia in his abjection. 1741 Middleton Cicero (ed. 3' 1 . 
iv. 250 A base remissness and abjection of mind. 1879 M. 
Arnold Equality (Mixed Essays) 93 Who that has seen it can 
ever forget.. the abjection and uncivilisedness of Glasgow? 
1881 F. P. Cobbe Duties of IVotnen 9 The women of Eu¬ 
rope have never sunk to the abjection of the women of the 
East. 

+ 3 . The action of casting off or away; rejection. 
1607 Rogers 39 Articles bn The torments of he 11 , the second 
death, abjection from God. 165a J. M ayer Comment, on the 
Prophets 63The abjection of the Jews, (and] the receiving of 
the Gentiles. 1655 W. Gouge Comm, on the Hcbrezvs x. 2 
The Arminian errour of excision or abscission, and abjection 
from Christ. 

t 4 . That which is cast off or away; refuse, scum, 
dregs. Usually fig. of persons. 

1447 Bokenham Lyrvysof Seyntys (Roxb. Cl.) 124 Thou shalt 
of comoun bordel be the abjcccyoun. c 1510 Bonavcntura's 
Myrrour (Pynson) xiii. E ij, I am a worme and natte a man ; 
reprefe of men and abjection of people. 1534 Polyd. Verg., 
Eng. Hist. I. 195 These dregges and abjection of all menn. 

Abjective (*bd^e*ktiv), a. rare. [f. L. aljcct- 
(see Abjection) + -ive, as if from a L. *abjcctlvus , 
not found.] Tending to lower or demoralize. 

1865 Maj. Nicholes in PallMallGaz. 23 Sept. 11/2 We saw 
then.. how abjective, in a moral sense, had been the terrible 
influence of these campaigns. 

Abjectly (le-bd^cktli), adv. (f. Abject a. + 
-ly2.] In an abject, mean, or degrading manner ; 
basely. 

1388 Shake. Tit. And. n. iii. 4 Him that thinks of me so 
abjectly’. 1622 Fotherby Atheomastix 11. xi. § 6. 324 No 
man can be so abiectly minded, but he must needs know God 
to be the Govemour of all things. 1851 Helps Friends in 
Council 1 . 28 We must not abjectly bow down before rules 
and usages. i8s<> De Quincky Caesars Wks. X. 24 No mob 
could be more abjectly servile than was that of Rome. 

Abjectness (se bdjektnes). [f. Abject a. + 
-ness.] Abject or downcast condition; depression, 
abasement, degradation, humiliation, servility. 


1599 Sandvs Europr Speculum (1632) 160 A timorous 
very base mindednesse and abjectncsse. 1682 Burnet Rights 
of Princes Pref. 06 By the abjectness of their stile. 1788 
Burke Sp. agt. IVarr. Hast. Wks. XIII. 271 In thishumilia- 
tion and abjectness of guilt, he comes here. 1870 Lowell 
Study I Vin dm vs 229 He could look to God without abject¬ 
ness, and on man without contempt. 

Abjudge Cibd^^ d^), v. rare. [f. L. ab away 
+ Judge v .; representing L. abjudiedre in its clas¬ 
sical sense: see Abjudicate.] To take away from 
any one by judicial decision ; the opposite of 
adjudge. 

1855 I. Tavlor Restoration of Belief 155 F.ven if one of the 
three (pastoral Epistles of St. Paul] were abjudged it would 
still keep its place in argument as a good imitation of the 
apostolic manner. 

Abjudicate (abbd^i/Jdikrit), v. Obs. [f.L.abju- 
diedl- ppl. stem of abjudicate to deprive one of a 
thing by judicial sentence; but taken in the sense 
of Mo decide against a thing/] 

1 . To pass judgment against; reject as illegal. 

1602 Fulbeckk Pandectcszy Of the Emperour Constantine 

furtiue and priuy manages are vltcrly condemned and abju¬ 
dicated : because it is against Christianitie. — The Second 
Part of the Parallele 21 Our (canon] law doth not refuse or 
abiudicate the kinds of improper contractes. 

2 . = Adjudge. 

'775 A sh and subseq. Diets.: n. q. 

Abjudication (fthd^dik/ijon). [n. of action 
f. Abjudicate: see -ion.] The aclion of abjudi¬ 
cating ; rejection by judicial sentence. 

1676 In Bui.lokar. *818 In Tonn. Worcester cites C. J. 
Fox ; Webster cites Knowles. 
t A bjugate, v. Obs.-° [f. L. a/jugdl- ppl. stem 
of aljugd-rc to unyoke ; f. ah off, from H jitgd-re to 
yoke, f .jug-um a yoke.] * To unyoke, to uncouple/ 
Hailey vol. II. 1731, whence in J. 
t Abju'nct,///. a. Obs. rare “ l . [ad. L .abjunet- 
us unyoked, separated, pa. pple. of abjunget e, f. ab 
off, from + jung-fre to yoke, join.] Disjoined, dis¬ 
connected, severed. 

1610 Histrio-mastix 1. 89 That knowledge (that considers 
things) Abjunct from sencive matter, is exactcr Then that 
which joyncs it selfe with elements. 

Abjunctive (a'bdsmjtiv), a. rare. [f. L. ab- 
juncl- ppl. stem (see above) + -ive; as if from a 
L. *abjuncllv-uSy analogous to conjunct Iv-us , ad¬ 
junct iv-us, but not found.] Of a disconnected or 
isolated character; exceptional. 

1832 I. Tavlor Saturday Eve. (1833)270 It is this power 
which leads on always from the less perfect, towards the 
more perfect;—from the accidental and abjunctive, to the 
universal. 

Abjuration (^bd^ur^jhn). [ad. L. abjurd- 
tion-cm, n. of action f. abjurd-rc : see Abjckk.] 

1 . Kcminciation on oath ; forswearing (particu¬ 
larly of heretical opinions). 

1514 Fitzherbkrt Justvcc of Pea. (1538) 106 Yf any’ person 
hereafter arrayned . . alfcdge . . upon abjuracyon made . . 
the issue shall be tried furthwith before the same justices. 
1532 More Confut. of Barnes vm. Wks. 1557, 789/2 Now 
frere Barns in one of the articles which was layed agaynstc 
hym at his abiurasion. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 176 lohn 
Hilton Priest, made a solemn Abjuration of his blasphemous 
heresies. 1661 Pagitt Here siog. 106 The abjuration of certain 
Familists at Pauls Crosse. 1839 W. I rving Chrou. Wolferfs 
R cost (1855) 129 Toavoid the sneers and jests of the Parisian 
public, the ceremony of abjuration took place at Mclun. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. 11 . 21 Prisoners who refused to ab¬ 
jure their errors, who persisted in heresy, or relapsed into it 
after abjuration, were sentenced to be burnt at the stake. 

2 . fig. Solemn or formal renunciation or giving 
up of anything. 

1669 Survey of Xapthali it. 113 An abjuration of part of the 
Churches Christian liberty. 1842 II. Rogers lntrod. to 
Burke’s Wks. 71 To demand an abjuration of all friendship 
with those who in any measure favoured it. 

3 . An official repudiation upon oath of any prin¬ 
ciple ecclesiastical or political, as the supremacy 
of the pope, the claims of the house of Stuart. 

1650 John Row (son) Hist. KirkScot. (1842) 340 Supposing 
that Episcopacie were indifferent in itsclfc to oc used or re¬ 
fused yet 1 am swomc against it, and my abjuration of it will 
be called a sin or a dutie. a 1674 Clarenoon Hist. Rcb. 11 1 . 
xvi. 558 That no person whatsoever might be admitted to 
the exercise of any Office or Function in the State or io the 
Church, who did not first take the Oath of Abjuration of the 
King, and of all his Family. 1726 Avliffe Parergon 15 An 
abjuration of some Doctrines of the Church of Rome. 

Hence Oath of Abjuration , i.c. disclaiming any 
right to the crown of England on the part of descend¬ 
ants of the Pretender: imposed by 13 William III. 
c. 6 ; 1 Geo. I. c. 13 ; 6 Geo. III. c. 53 ; now super¬ 
seded by a new form of the Oath of Allegiance. 

1708 Swift Sacrum. Test. 11 .1. 137 Leading teachers in the 
north, who having refused the abjuration oath, yet continue 
their preaching. 1726 Avliffe Parergon 15 There is like¬ 
wise another Oath of Abjuration, which Laymen aod Clergy¬ 
men are both oblig'd to take ; and that is to abjure the 
Pretender. 1863 Cox Inst, of Eng. Goa*. 1. viii. 128 Three 
oaths were required to be taken by members of Parliament. 
These oaths were —the oath of allegiance, of supremacy’, aod 
abjuration. 1878 Leckv Eng. in 18/A Cent. II. vil 403 Who 
refused to take the abjuration oath. 

4 . Abjuration of the realm t a town, etc.: an oath 
taken to leave it for ever. 

Act 35 Elis. cap. 1 Euery such offender.. shall departe out 


of this Rcnlmc at such Hauen or Port.. as shall be assigned 
and appointed by the sayd Justices before whom such abju¬ 
ration shall be made. 1622 R. Calms Statute of Stivers 
(1647) 188 Butchers are to be abiured the Town, if they offend 
the fourth time in selling mcaslcd flesh ; and this is a special 
Abjuration. 1691 Blount Law Diet., Abjuration, a for- 
swearing or renouncing by Oath; a sworn banishment, or 
an Oath taken to forsake the Realm for ever. 1726 Aylifee 
Parergon 15 In the 8th of Edward II. an Abjuration is a Di¬ 
vorce between Husband and Wife. 1768 Rlackstone 
Comm. IV. 370 Some punishments consist in exile or banish¬ 
ment, by abjuration of the realm, or transportation to the 
American colonies. 

Abjure (Adxl^irrfj), v., also 6 abjowre. [a. Fr. 
abjurc-r (in Palsgr.), ad. L. abjurd-rc to deny on 
oath, f. nb away + jura -re to swear.] 

1 . To renounce on oath ; to retract, recant, or ab¬ 
negate (a position or opinion formerly held). 

a. trans. 

1501 Will of John Baivdc in Bury Wills 83(1850) Alle tho 
wyllys abieured and revokyd byfor thys day mad. 1528 
More Dial. Hcrcs. 1. Wks. 1557, 108/2 He was forced to for- 
swere and ahiure cerlaine heresyes. 1610 Shaks. 'temp. v. 
i. 51 But this rough Magickc I hcerc abjure. 1774 Burki A'A 
on . Inter. Tax. Wks. II. 379 The principle which lord Hills¬ 
borough had abjured. 1829 Southty Voting Dragon iii. 
Wks. VI. 274 My pagan faith I put aw’ay. Abjure it and abhor 
it. 1871 R. W. Dali '. Ten Commandts. vi. 155 I must die 
rather than abjure a single article of my creed. 

b. absot. 

1528 More Dial. I feres, iv. Wks. 1557, 282/1 Nor neucr 
yet found 1 ani. j. but he would once abiure, though he ncut-r 
intended to kepe his othe. 1531 Dial, on Laws of Eng. u. 
xxix. 11511638) If a man he convict of heresy and abjure, hce 
hath forfeit no goods. 1538 Balk 'Hire Laves 1773 Wylt 
thu here abiure or no? 1 wyll ncyther abiure, nor yet recant 
Gods glorye. 

f 2 . causally. To cause to forswear or recant 
(heresies, etc.). Obs. 

1480 Cvxion Chrou. Eng. vit. 139b/ 2 *1520' Reynold Pc- 
coke bysshop of Cheslrc was foutule an horytyke, arid the 
thyrde dayc of Deceinbre was abjured at Lambeth. 1494 
Fabvan vii. eexliv. 286 Almarictis, a studyent of Parys, helde 
sertayne opynyons of heresy, of y* which w han he was ab¬ 
iured, he tookc suchc thought y' he dyed shortly after. 
1528 Mori: Dial. Hcrcs. 111. Wks. 1557, 21^/2 Considering 
that they might, as in conclusion ihey did, abiure him other- 
wise. 1536 42 Thvnnk Animadr \ App. 1 And then all such 
must he burned, or elli> ab-Iuryd. 

3 . To disclaim solemnly or formally; to repudiate 
or reject upon oath (a claim or claimant). 

1597 Dvniii. Civ. War iv. xxix. The foule report Of that 
assasinate: which utterly lie doth abjure. 1665 Manify 
tr. Grot ins's Loiv-Countrcy-U'arrs 183 To abjure nil Au¬ 
thority over the Netherlands. 1667 Milton P. /.. mu. 
480 To find her, or for ever to deplore Her loss, and other 
pleasures all abjure. 1799 T. Jr u krson Writings IV. 301 
(1859) 1 sincerely join you in abjuring all political connection 
with every foreign power. 1851 Macaulav Essays, Milton 
I. 15 While they ahjurcd the innocent badges of popery. 
1863 Cox Inst. Eng. GtK’t. J. viii. 128 The oath prescribed for 
abjuring the Pretender and his descendants. 1876 Frfeman 
A ‘arm. Conq. 1 . v. 381 The assembly abjured the whole house 
of /Ethelrcd. 1877 Mozlky Unit*. Serm . i. 3 |The Chris, 
tianity of the Gospel 1 abjures force, it throw s itself upon moral 
influence for its propagation and maintenance, 
b. absol. 

1671 Milton P. R. 1. 473 Say and unsay, feign, flat ter,and 
abjure. 

4 . To abjure the realm, town, commonwealth, elc.: 
to swear to abandon it for ever. 

1530 Palsgr. 413 1 abjowre, I forsake mync errours, as an 
heretyke dolhe, or forswore the kynges laiules; Jc abjure. 
1576 Lambarde Peru mb. Kent (18261 497 If he take Sanc- 
tuarie, and do abiure the Rcalme. 1609 Sir J. Skene Reg. 
Mag. 155 Gif any man hes abjured the towne (sworue 
to passe forth of the burght and is returned againc. 1651 
W. G. tr. Camel's Inst. 274 He w ho kills Deere, and cannot 
finde security to put in for the payment of the Fine imposed, 
is compelled to abjure the Common-w’ealth. 1677 HoriBFs 
Dial, on Com. Laws Eng. 183 When a Clerk heretofore 
was convicted of Felony, he might have saved his life by ab¬ 
juring the Realm; that is, by departing the Realm within a 
cei tain time appointed, and taking an Oath never to return, 
1768 Blackstonh Comm. IV. 399 Even while abjurations 
were in force, such a criminal was not allowed to take sanc¬ 
tuary’ and abjure the realm. 

b. absol. 

1726 Avliffe Parergon 14 Whoever was not capable of this 
Sanctuary, could not"have the Benefit of Abjuration : and 
therefore, he that committed Sacrilege could not ahjurc. 
f 5 . causally. To cause one to forswear the realm, 
to banish. Obs. 

1603 Drayton Barons Warres 1. xv. T* abjure those false 
Lords from the troubled I^ind. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. 
90 lie was onely abjured the Realm forever. 1709 Stryfk 
Ann. Ref. xxvi. 269 His life was pardoned ; notwithstanding 
he was abjured the realm. 

Abjured (a'bd3’‘fr«>id), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
+ 1 . actively. That has abjured or renounced heresy, 
etc.; recanted. Obs. 

I S33 More Apology xxxv. Wks. 15572 &99/ 1 Bnyfielde the 
moiuce and apostata, that was an abiured, and after per¬ 
jured and relapsed heretyke, [was] well and woorthelye burned 
in Smithfieldc. 

2 . passively. Sworn against; repudiated on oath. 
<•1746 Hervey Meditations (1818) 203 If an abjured pre- 
tenefer had cut his way to our throne. 

+ Abj u’rement. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Abjured.+ 
-51ENT.J The process of abjuring; abjuration, re¬ 
nunciation. 

1646 J. Hali .Poems Pref., Sucli sinnes as these are veniall 
in youth; especially if expiated with timely abjurement. 
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Abjnrer (scbdsifiar^T). [f. Abjure v. + -ebL] 
One who abjures or forswears; one who solemnly 
repudiates or gives up. 

1777 Sheri cm n Sch. Scand. an. iSi. What man can pretend to 
be a believer in love, who is an abjurer of wine ? 

II Abkari (abkari), also abkary, abearee, aub- 
kaury. [a. db-kdr water(1 iquor)-business, 

a distillery”, with connecting particle -/-.] The manu¬ 
facture or sale of spirituous liquors; hence in Anglo- 
Indian, the excise duty levied upon such manufacture 
and sale. (Col. Yule.) 

1797 Bengal Regulations x. 33 The stamps are to have the 
words‘Abearee licenses ’ inscribed in the Persian and Hindec 
languages and character. 1857 Calcutta Rev. Dec. 282 The 
Abkari settlement is made .. in the following manner. 

t Ablactate (&bla:-kt^t), v. Obs. rare [f. L. 
ablactdt- ppl. stem of ablaetd-re to wean ; f. ab off + 
lactare to suckle; f. lac, lad-, milk.] ‘To wean from 
the breast.* J. 

Ablactation (zcbl&ktfbjan). [a.&.'L.ablactdtidu- 
em, n. of action f. ablaclare ; sec Ablactate.] 

1 . The weaning of a child, or the young of quad¬ 
rupeds, from the mother. 

1656 Bur nt Glossog., Ablactation , a w eaning, as children 
from the Mother's Teat. 1666 J. Smith Solo neon’s Fortr. 
Old Age (1752) 74 The time of ablactation of the child is 
indicated hy the beginning of the use of the teeth. 1841 
Cocrburn Jeffrey II. Let. 157 The consequences of too sud¬ 
den and peremptory an ablactation. 1863 Burton A beokuta 
I. 4s In Northern Europe ablactation begins when the milk 
teeth appear. 

2 . Horl. The process of grafting (trees), also 
called inarching. 

1676 J. Rea I-'torn igj Called grafting by Approach, by some 
Ablactation. 1681 Worlidge Syst. Agree. 321 Ablactation 
is one of the ways of C .rafting ; that is, weaning the Cion by 
degrees from its mother. 1763 M ii.i.kr Caret. Diet. Abridged 
s. v. Gra fting , Grafting by approach or ahlaclation .. is to be 
performed in the month of April. 1802 W. Forsvth Fruit 
Trees xxii. 311 11824) Grafting by approach, or ablactation 
when the stock . . and the tree from which you take your 
graft, stand so near together that they may be joined. 

t Abla cted, ///. a. Obs.~°. * Weaned.’ Coek- 
eram 161 2. 

Abland, ppl. a. Obs. See Ablixd. 
t Abla’ndishment. Obs. rare- 1 . [The prefix 
a- is prob. suggested by Sp. ablandar to blandish.] 
blandishment. 

17*8 Morgan Hist. Algiers II. iv. 283 He began to call by 
their names some of his favourite Rcnegadoes, intreating 
them to give admittance to him. All these ablandishments 
little availed. 

t Abla*queate, r r - Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. ablaquciU • 
ppl. stem of ablaquca-re to disentangle, loosen 
(the earth round roots); f. ab off, away + laqued-rc 
to entangle, f. laqttctts a noose.] To loosen or 
remove the soil round the roots of trees, so as to 
let their fibres spread out. A term of Roman 
husbandry. 

c 1420 Valladitts on llusb. tv. 91 A better way for hem I 
wol declare : Ablaquintc hem deep or make hem bare. 1721 
Bailey, Ablaqueate , To uncover the roots of trees. [So in 
later Diets.] 

t Ablaqueation. Obs. [ad. L. ablaqucdtidn- 
em, n. of action f. ablaquea-re : sec prec.] The 
breaking up or removal of the soil around the 
roots of trees ; the laying bare of roots. 

c 1420 Pa Had jus on Hush. 11. 1 Alle Janucrie ablaqueacion 
The vynes axe in placestemporate. a 1600 ? Lampakde Office 
of Alienations, If it be suffered to starve by wantofablaquea- 
tion and other good husbandry. 1664 Evelyn Kal. llorf. 
(1729) 190 Dig borders, &c Uncover, as yet, roots of trees 
where ablaqueation is requisite. 1725 Bradley Fane. Diet, 
s.v. Fir tree, They abhor all stcrcorntion, nor will they 
endure much to have the earth opened about their roots for 
ablaqueation. [Johnson 1755 and in later Diets.] 

t Ablast, v. Obs. [OK. onbLrsl-an, f. on on, in 
+ blvcsl-an to blast, blow.] To blow upon or at. 

1393 Gower Con/. Am. II. 251 Vcnim and fire togider he 
cast, That he lason so sore ablast. 

Ablastemic (ablsestcmik), a. [f. Gr. a priv. + 
&\a( 7 Tr}fjL-os growth + -ic.] Not connected with 
germination ; non-germinal. 

1881 Nature XXIII. 277 There exists in the almond tribe 
. . another form [of asparagin] apparently not having any 
physiological connection with the other Iblastemic asparagin], 
which may be referred to as ablastemic. 

Ablastous (ablarstas), a. rare [f. Gr.d priv. 
+ / 3 \aar-o 7 sprout, offspring + -ous. Cf. mod. Fr. a- 
blaste.] Without germ or bud ; unfruitful. 

1879 Syd. Sec. Lex. 

t Ablate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. abldt- ppl. stem 
of aufer-re to carry away ; f. ab off, away + fer-re, 
pa. pplc. Idl-urn, to bear.] To take away, remove. 

1542 Booroe Dyetary (1870) xxi. 284 Althotighe the skynnes 
or huskes be ablated, or cast away. 1606 Warner Albion's 
Eng. xv. xcv. 379 A conquest though it much addes, alters, 
and ablates. 

Ablation (ncbL’i-Jan). [ad. L. ahldtion-cm a 
carrying away, n. of action, f. abldt- ppl. stem of 
aufer-re : see prec. Cf. Fr. ablation used in sense 2.] 

1 . The action or process of carrying away or 
removing; removal. 

1577-87 Harrison England 1. «. i. 37(1877) The decates 
and ablations scene and practised at this present. 1598 


Hakluyt Voyages I. 148 Marchants haue sustained sundry 
damages and ablations of their goods. 1677 Gale Court of 
Gent. 11 , iv. 261 Physic mutation is by Addition or Ablation 
and Substraction of some real Entitle. 1687 H. More App. 
to Antidote (1712) 227 In the real ablations of Witches and 
Magicians, when they happen. 

f 2 . Aled. The removal or subsidence of the acute 
symptoms of a disease ; cessation, remission. Obs. 

1651 Noah Biggs New Disfens. 76. 5 120 H doth natur- 
ally betoken the ablation of it. 1671 Salmon Syn. Medic. 
111. xxxvl £14 If in the ablation of the disease, there be not a 
. . reparation of the strength, the sick may dye. 1831 
Hooper Med. Diet. 4 Ablation , in some old writings, ex¬ 
presses the interval betwixt two fits of a fever, or the time of 
remission. 

3 . S/trg. The removing or taking away of any 
part of the body by mechanical means. 

1846 J. Miller Fract. ofSurg. xxvi. 350There is safety in 
nothing short of summary' ablation -not only of the nipple 
itself, hut of the mamma also. 1872 Cohen Dis.o/the Throat 
207 [Hcl succeeded In the ablation of one of these polyps by 
means of a metallic nail attached to a thimble. 

4 . Geol. The wearing away or superficial waste 
of a glacier by surface melting, or of a rock by 
the action of water. 

i860 Tyndall Glaciers 11. § 32. 418 The ablation of the ice 
must be less than what is generally supposed. 1863 J. Ball 
Guide to lVest. AIfs Introd. 70 The vast amount of abla¬ 
tion, or loss, which a glacier annually undergoes through ihe 
melting of the surface. 

Ablatitious (rcblatijbs), a. [f.L. abldt-us taken 
away, removed (see Ablate) + -itious, L. - ictus ; 
cf. add'it-itions. ] Having the quality or character 
of a withdrawal or deduction. Ablatitious force [in 
AstrA that which diminishes the gravitation of a 
satellite towards its planet, esp. of the moon to¬ 
wards the earth. 

The moon being sometimes nearer to, and sometimes farther 
from, the sun than the earth, the attraction of the sun on the 
moon will sometimes be greater, and sometimes less, than his 
attraction on the earth. The difference estimated along the 
tangent to the moon's orbit and along the radius drawn from 
her position to the earth is called the tangential and central 
disturbing force respectively. The central disturbing force 
is ablatitious when it lessens the gravitation of the moon to¬ 
wards the earth. It is ablatitious in syzygies and addititious 
in quadratures. 

1833 Sir J. Herscmel Astron. xi. 352 This . . is termed the 
ablatitious force, because it tends to diminish the gravity. 
Ibid. 365^The average effect. . gives the preponderance to 
the ablatitious or enfeebling power. 

Ablative (arhlativ), a. and sb. [a. Fr. ablatif 
-ive, ad. L. ablaliv-tts, lit. of or pertaining to re¬ 
moval from, f. abldt- ppl. stem of auferre to carry 
away (see Ablate and -ive) ; applied by Ca-sar to 
a case of the noun found in L. but not in Gr. In 
Latin only used in the grammatical sense.] 

1 . Name of one of the cases of the noun in Latin 
and some other Aryan languages, the proper func¬ 
tion of which was to express direction from a place, 
or time. In Latin it was extended to the source 
whence an action proceeds, the cause or ideal source 
of an event, the instrument and agent or material 
sources of an action, the manner in which, and some¬ 
times the place and time at which anything is done. 
Often used substantively, case being understood. 

The ablative was one of the original Aryan cases. In 
Greek, Teutonic, and Slavonic, it was lost or formally con¬ 
founded with other cases; but it survived in I^atin, where 
it had absorbed the Instrumental, and in part the I .ocalive 
of earlier Aryan fwhencc its extension in L. to other than ab¬ 
lative senses). The case, not occurring in Greek, was with¬ 
out a name, till the appropriate one of Casus Ablativus was 
giventoit, from its primary function, by Julius Caesar. Since 
the rise of Comparative Philology* the name has been ap¬ 
plied to the same case wherever found existing, as well as 
to the relation properly expressed by it, however this may 
be formally shown. 

Ablative Absolute, in Latin Grammar, an ablative case of 
a noun with a participle in concord, expressing the time, oc¬ 
casion, or circumstance of a fact stated, as sole oriente , tene • 
brae au/ugiunt , at, upon, or through the sun rising, darkness 
flees away. 

c 1440 Gcsta Rom. (1879) 418 The vj«. case is ablatif case, and 
are they that stelyn and leuyn on oper mennes goodes. 1527 
Wnnisros Vulgaria 3 Somtyme it is put in the ablatyoe 
case absolute. 1589 Faffe with an Hatchet 25 {1844) We 
haue brought Martin to the ablative case, that is, to bee taken 
away with a Bulls voyder, < 16*0 11 l*me Orthogr, Brit. Tong. 
*1865) 29 The ablative is noated with prepositiones in, with, 
be, and sik lyke. 1861 Max Muller 5 V 7 . Lang. 100We learn 
from a fragment of Caesar’s work, De Analogia, that he was 
the inventor of the term ablative in Latin. 1879 Whitnev 
Sanscrit Gr. § 289 The ablative is the ‘ from’-case, in the 
various senses of that preposition : it is used to express re¬ 
moval, separation, distinction, issue, and the like. 

+ 2 . (From the ctymol. meaning). Of or pertain¬ 
ing to taking away or removing ; ablatitious. Obs. 

1 567-9 Harding On In veil’s Defense of the Apology (1611) 
508 Such is the l.ogicke, such are the topteks of this new 
negatiue and ablatiue Divinity . . taking away many pood 
things pertaining to the maintenance of Christian Religion 
and God’s honour. 162a 13 p. H all Sermon bef. His Mates tie 
15 Sept. 489 Ablatiue directions are first needfull to vntcach 
error ere wee can Jearne truth. 1713 Flamsteed Letter to 
Mr. Sharp in Bailey's Ace. of Flamsteed 104 d {1835) [Sir 
Isaac Newton] has lately published his Frtncipia anew, 
wherein he makes this equation ablative where it was for¬ 
merly to be added, and to oe added where it was subductive. 

II Ablaut (a*blaut). Philol. [mod. Germ., f. ab 
off + lattl sound.] Vowel permutation; systematic 


passage of the root vowel into others in derivation, 
as in s/ng, szmg, song, sung, apart from the phonetic 
influence of a succeeding vowel as in Umlaut. 

1871 Earle Philol. Eng. Tong. § 124(1880) But it was in the 
verba) conjugation that the Ablaut found its peculiar home, 
and there it took formal and methodical possession. 

Ablaze (nbL 7 *z), adv. and pred. a., properly phrase 
ablaze; older form on blaze, [f. A/tt/.I+Blaze.] 

1 . In a blaze, in a flame. 

1393 Gower Coif. Am. v. 3510. II. 244 That casten fire and 
flame aboute So that they setten all on blase. 1801 Soltthf.y 
Tluxlaba xn. 15 All ablaze, as if infernal fires Illum’d the 
world beneath. 1863 Tyndall Heat i. 11 Forests are some¬ 
times set ablaze by lightning. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
111 , xi. 71 The sky was ablaze with a mighty mass of flame. 

2 . fg. a. In flashing or brilliant colours, gleaming. 
1851 Longe. Gold. Leg. iv. iii. What treasures of heart these 

pages hold, All ablaze with silver and gold. 1878 Black 
Green Fast, Ficc. ii. 12 A wilderness of sandy heath and 
dark-green common now all ablaze with gorse and broom, 
b. In the full glow of excitement. 
c 1840 Carlyle The young Cambridge democrats were all 
ablaze to assist Torrijos. 1859 I .ytton ll 'hat will he do l I. 
93 The London season was still ablaze. 1879 J. D. Long 
sEneid ix. 961 Ablaze with anger at his brother’s death. 
Able (^ b’l), a. Forms; 4-6 abill(e, 5 abyl, 
abylle, abel, 5-6 abul, 5-7 hable, 6-8 habil, 
7-8 habile, 4- able ; [a. OFr. liable, able (mod. 
Fr. habile) L. habil-cm, verbal adj., f. habc-re to 
hold; lit. ‘easy to be held or handled, handy,’ 
hence ‘ pliant, suitable, fit for a purpose.’ The 
initial silent h has been generally dropped in Eng. 
from the first, though many classical scholars tried 
to restore it in 6-7. In 5 the Fr. liable, able was 
refashioned after L. as abillc, habil, habile, and 
spellings imitating either these or L. habil-cm 
occur in Eng. and Sc. writers in 6-7, of which 
habile has come down to the present day, as a 
differentiated form, able leaning in mod. use to the 
sense of power, habile to that of skill. Of the 
derivatives ability has lost the h, but habilitate, 
habilitation, habiliment retain it, through being nar¬ 
rowed down to senseswhich connect themselves with 
mod. Fr. habit, habillcr. In earlier senses, which 
clearly connected themselves with able and ability, 
we find abilimenl , abilitate , and abilitation .] 

I. passively. 

fl. Easy to handle or use. Obs. 

a. Of persons: Facile, complaisant. 

138a Wyclif Nahum iii. 3 The fomycaciouns of the hoore 
fair and able, a 14*3 James 1 Kings Quair in. xxxvi. By 
vertew pure of zour aspectis hable. 

b. Of things: Manageable, handy, convenient. 

1710 T. Betterton in Oldys Hist. Eng. Stage v. 67 The 

Hands arc the most habil members of the Body. 

+ 2 . Suitable, fit, appropriate ; suited, adapted, 
fitted. Const, to, for. Obs. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth, de F. R. xiv. 49 A felde o)>cr lyej> leye 
.. or is able to pasture.. or berej? flonres and is able to been. 
c 1430 Freemasonry 125 He may not ben able To lordvs pro- 
fyt. 1583 Stubbks A nat. of A buses 103 (i 877) A good peece 
of beef was thought than good meat, and able for the best. 
1659 Brome Queen v. vii. 118 To the next able Tree with 
him, and hang him presently. 1717 WoDaow Correspond - 
ence(i84i) II. 335 An ecclesiastical judicatory are most habile 
judges of what is necessary', 
fb. Seemly, proper. Obs. 

a ia8o in Babecs Book 44 Ne spitte j»ow not over the tabyllc, 
Ne therupon, for that is no [>ing abylle. 

+ 3 . Liable, apt, subject, likely, fit. Const, to. 
Obs. exc. in dial. 

1413 Lydgate Pilgr. of Scnole 11. lx. (1859) 57 Thyne was 
the action, and I nought but abyl for to sufTre. a 1423 
James 1 King’s Quair 1. xiv. To fortune both and to infortune 
hable. 1536 Bellenuene Bocce's Cromklis (1821) 1 . 11 Be- 
caus thay knew al pepil but successioun abill K> perische, thay 
send thair ambassatouris to the Scottis, desiring to have thair 
dochteris in mariage. 1656 Earl Monm. Advert. Parnassus 
etc. 40 A spectacle able to make a man die for anger. 1866 
Mrs. Linton Lizzie Lorton Ill. «6 [He] is nooyeble to be 
beggared if folks hev a mind. 

II. actively 

4 . Having the qualifications for, and means of, 
doing anything ; having sufficient ftnvcr (of what¬ 
ever kind is needed); in such a position that the 
thing is possible for one ; qualified, competent, 
capable. Const, for, to. 

c 1325 E. Eng. A Hit. Poems, Pearl 598 (1864) 18 J>ennc [> c 
lasse in werke to take more able. < 1400 Tale of Beryn 
3237 (1876) Tyll it [the child) be abill ol prentyse to crafit of 
tancry. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 269(1879^0 be abill towed hure. 
1*1450 Myrc 1231 For he was more abeler )>en )>ow To alle 
manere gode and prow. 1489 Caxton Eaytes of Amies 11. 
v. 99 Whan they see the ost so lessed they thought to be able 
for theym. 1535 Coverdale i Kings xxil 22 Thou shalt dis- 
ceaue him, and shalt he able. C1538 Starkf.y Englatui 
11. i. 150 Grettur nombur of men than he ys Abu! to pro¬ 
mote. 1596S11AKS. Tam. Shr. v. i. 79 I thank my good 
Father, I am able to maintaine it. 1611 Bible Matt. xxii. 
46 No man was able to answere him a word. 1627 Kkltham 
Resolves t. xxxiv. Wks.1677,59 Worth without wealth, is like 
an able servant out of imployment. 1758 S. Hayward Ser - 
mons iv. 108 Christ is thus a compleat and able saviour. 1850 
Kinglake Crimea VI. ix. 228 Abler.. than others to bring 
their country new strength, i860 Tyndall Glaciers t. § 16. 
105 He finally concluded that I was able to take care of 
myself. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVd.-Bk. s. v. Able seaman, 
a thorough or regular bred sailor. 




ABLE. 

b. Legally qualified. 

1708 Kersey, Admission, or Admittance.. in Law is when 
a presentation to a void Benefice being made by the Patron, 
the Bishop allows the Clerk to be able. 1751 Chambers Cyc. 
s.v. Admission, A bishop.. allows a clerk to be able, or com¬ 
petently qualified for the office; which is done by the formula 
Admit to te habitem. 

t 5. I laving general physical ormaterial strength; 
strong, vigorous, powerful. Obs. 

CX375 Morte Art hurt 2636 He wille be Alexander ayre, 
... AbiTlerc J>ane ever was syr Ector of Troye. 15x4 Bar¬ 
clay Cyt. <y Up hi ndyshma n 71 His shoulders large, for 
burthen strong and able. 1601 Shaks. All's If'ett tv. v. S6 
His Highnesse comes post ..of as able bodie as when he 
number'd thirty. 1607 Rowlands Dbg, Lanth . 30 But in 
thy youth and able strength, Giue prouidcncc thy hand. 
164a R. Carpenter Experience 1. xv. 108 Dores strength¬ 
ened with able barres. 1690 Petty Pol it. A nth. (*691) ii. 
37 So many ahle Men, whose lives are taken away, for the 
crimes which ill Discipline doth occasion. 1863 Atkinson 
Whitby Gloss. A yabble kind of a man, a strong stout person. 
+ 6. Having material resources; influential, power¬ 
ful, wealthy. Obs. 

1578 Ps. cxxviii. in Scot. Poems of 16/h cent. II. 122 So 
will the Lord make thee abill. 1665 Pepvs Corrcsf. (1879) VI. 
103 It was the child of a very able citizen in Gracious Street. 
1863 Mrs. Toocood Spec. Yorkshire Dialect He's an able 
man, he has a good bit o' land hereabouts. 

7 . Having or showing general mental power or 
skill; talented, clever. Said of men and their 
achievements. When applied to the cleverness of 
tact or dexterity t it is now commonly differentiated 
as habile after mod. Fr. 

1577-87 Harrison England 1. 11. i. 29 (1877) Such number 
of able pastours as may suffice for everie parish to haue one. 
16x1 Bible Ex. xviii. 21 Thou shalt prouide out of all the 
people able men. 1686 Dryhen Hind 4 P. 11. 432 Those 
able heads expound a wiser way. 1734 tr. Roliin , Anc. Hist. 
Ill. vii. 449 Much more able with his tongue than his sword. 
1792 Anecd. of IY. Pitt Ill. xliv. 197 General Washington 
proved himself.. an abler general. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral Tates I. xiii, 107 (1816) F... was by no means so able 
a boxer as his opponent. 1840 Gen. Thompson Exercises 
(18421V. 211 The ablest exposure of., the Factory fraud, 
which it has been my fortune to see. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. 1 . iit. 1x4 An ahle king is practically absolute. 

8. Comb. Able-bodied, Able-whackets, q.v. 
^Used by Sc. writers adverbially = Ables, Ablins. 

Possibly, perhaps. 

c 1528 Lyndesay Dreme 893 Quho wyll go sers amang sic 
heirdis scheip, May, habyll, find mony pure scabbit crok. 
1651 D. Calderwoo uJIist. Kirk (1843) 11 . 523 Both write and 
say he is evill spokin of.. and able he will give credite. 

t Able, Obs. For forms sec Able a. [f. Able a. 
Cf. Fr. habiller , used in all the senses of this verb, 
from which a by-form, habyle , habyllc, Sc. abilje, 
abul$e, is also found in senses 1 and 2. In sense 3 
replaced by Enable.] 

1 . trans. To fit, adapt; to prepare, make ready. 
(Const, to, into, unto.) 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 20 Tille oure soule be som- 
what .. abiled to gostcly werkc. c 1430 in Babees Book (i868> 
27 First hi silf able with al j>in herte to yertuose discipline. 
1449 Pecock Ktpr. lit. viii. 324 Deedis.. disposing and Abling 
into the grettist Unpitce. 147X Ripley Lomp. Aleh. v. iii. 
(1652) 148 Unto Regeneratyon them ablyng. *553-87 Foxk 
A. ff M. 1 . 601/2 There are but few in number, that do able 
them thus faithfully to grace. 1583 Stanyiiurst Poems 140. 
§ 2 This new strange passadge winter his hoarnes habled. 

2 . To fit out or prepare the person; to attire, to 
dress. (Cf. ordinary mod. sense of Fr. habiller.) 

a 1450 Knt. de ta Tour 159 He abled hym selff in an other 
gowne. 

3 . To endow with fitting power or strength ; to 
make capable; to capacitate, or enable {Jo do any¬ 
thing). 

1506 W. DF. Wordf. Ordinary of Crysten Men tv. iv. 172 It 
hym dysposeth & ableth to contynue in good werkes. 1617 
Hieron lYks. II. 249 Indowments.. whereby the hauer of 
them is abled of God to performe & to discharge the seruiecs 
of that calling. 1693 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III, 335 If God 
shall me able. 

4 . To endow with general power or skill (of 
body or mind); to make strong or powerful; to 
empower, strengthen, confirm, or fortify. 

X483 Caxton Cato h vi b, In lyke wyse by ofte studyeng 
.. men able them in whatsomeuer scyence that it be. 1550 
Bale tm. of Both Clu B. v. The Apostle of bothe testamentes, 
abled both by the lawe and the gospel!. 1592 Wvrley An 
vtorie ii. 115 lone abled much our might, zfiax J. Donne 
Resurrection in Farr's S. P. (1848)14 And fife, by this 
death abled, shall controule Death. 

b. To empower legally, to make competent. 

0470 E. E. Gilds 316 And, whan he is abelled, to give a 

brekefast to the Maistcrand Wardons, or he bee admytted. 
c 1600 Strype Ann. Ref. xxvii. 284 (1709) That none be abled 
in law to receive any benefice .. unless he be a preacher. 

c. To warrant, vouch for. 

1605 Shaks. Learw. vi. 172 None do’s offend, none, I say, 
none, I'll able ’em. 

-able, a. Fr. - able\—Yj. - dbilem, adj. suffix, the 
special form taken by the suffix -bili- (see -blk) 
when added to vbs. in - are , Fr. -tr. Extended in 
Fr. to vbs. of all conjugations, -bit taking Ihe place 
of -nt in pr. pple., thus pcriss-able, rcccv-ablc, vend¬ 
able, dlfend-able, mouv-able. Originally found in 
Eng. only in words from OFr. but soon by analysis 
of such instances as pass-able, agrce-ahlc, amend¬ 
able, treated as a living suffix, and freely employed 
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to form analogous adjectives, not only on vbs. from 
Fr., but at length on native words, as bearable, 
speak able, breakable, u>ea rable. Th i s cx tension seem s 
to be largely due to form-association with the adj. 
Able (to which the suffix is not related), so that 
eatable, c.g. is taken as eat 4- able, able to be eaten. 
The vb. has often a sb- of the same form, as in 
debat-able, rat{e)-ablc ; vthese lead the way to such 
as carriageable, clubbable, where the sb. seems to 
be the source, and saleable, in which no vb. exists. 
Recent usage adds * able even to a verbal phrase as 
get-a ’t-ablc, come-at-able. N ow always with passive 
sense, but in early words often active, as in com¬ 
fortable, suitable, able to comfort, suit. 
Able-bodied (£hb’lbpdid), a. [f. able body (see 
uot. from Shaksp. under Able a. 5) 4- -ed -.] 
laving an able body, i. c. one free from physical 
disability, and capable of the physical exertions 
required of it; in bodily health ; robust. 

a 1622 Massinger etc. Old Laws v. i. A lusty woman, able- 
bodied, and well-blooded cheeks. 1690 Petty /Wit. A nth. 
v. 90 In Ncw-England, there arc vast numbers of able bodyed 
Englishmen, employed chielly in Husbandry. x8oo Col- 
quhoin Comm, fy Pol. Thames xvi. 511 Encouraged able- 
bodied Landsmen to betake themselves to the Sea-service. 
1851 Spencer Roc. Statics xxviii. §6 l he Poor -1 .aw Com¬ 
missioners were to have eradicated able-bodied paupcri-.ni. 
1876 Fawcett Potit. Econ. 1. iv. 29 Able-bodied labourers 
were in full employment. 

Able-bodiedness. [f. prcc. + -NKxs.] Sound¬ 
ness of bodily health ; ability to work ; robustness. 

1870 Daily Xavs 8 Sept, 6 The bulk of these gentry are 
dismissed, and told to make their able-bodiedness available 
for defending the ramparts. 

t Able'ctick, a. Obs-° [? {.ablcct-us separated, 
selected; a word of doubtful existence in L.j 
' Any thing garnished for sale.’ Coekcram 161 >, 
Cole 170S, etc. Only in old Diet. 

Ablegate (re'bl/gHt), sb. [ad. mod. Fr. ablegal 
or L. ablegftf-us, prop, one dispatched, pa. pple. of 
ablcga-re ; sec next.] An envoy of the papal sec, 
who brings to a newly-appointed cardinal his in¬ 
signia of office. 

t A'blegate, V. Obs. rare. [f. I., ablcgat- ppl. 
stem of ablega-re to dismiss ; f. ah off, away 4 - legti- 
re to send on a message.] To send abroad or to 
a distance. 

1657 Physical Diet., Ablegate, remove, turn out, send forth 
or out of the way. c 1665 R. Carpenter Prag. Jesuit 64 
Thou hellish Dog, Depart, or 1 will amand, ablegate, and 
send thee to some vast and horrid Desert. 

•f Ablega'tion. Obs. [a. L .ablcgdtion-cm a dis¬ 
missing, n. of action f. ablegdre: see prcc.] 1 The 
act of sending abroad.’ J. Dispatch, dismissal. 

16x5 Ckookk Body of Man 462 The ablcgation of excre¬ 
ments. 1649 Ier.Taylor Gt. Excmp. xv. §4 Punished with 
ablegation and confinement in outer darkness. 1662 H. More 
Antid. agt.Ath. t.xi. 3511712^ An Ar bit radons Ablcgation of 
the Spirits into this or that determinate part of the body. 

Ableinent. Obs. See Abiliment, Habiliment. 
+ Ablemost, a. Obs. [A factitious superb of 
Able, imitating foremost, hindmost, etc. though 
not analogous; see -most.] Ablest, most able. 

16x4 Sylvester Bethulian'sRescuci. ioS(I>.) All the Coverts 
of the Able-most For Pale, Prowes.se, Purse. 

Ablen, a dialect form of Ablet (according to 
Ash and Craig). 

t Able'nd, r. Obs. Forms: Inf 1 ablendan, 
2-4 ablendefn, 4 ablynde(n. fnd.pres. yd sing. 
1-4 ablende‘8, ablent, 4 ablyndep. Pa. t. 1-3 
ablende,ableynte. Pa.fflc.i ableend, 2-4 ablent, 
4 abland. [f. A- pref 1 + bleud-an to blind. Cf. Cer. 
crblenden. See also A blind, with which it was in 
later times confused.] To dazzle, to take away 
the sight (temporarily); to blind the moral vision. 

c iooo.Elfkic PastoralEp. in Anc. Laws 11 . 372 He [Arius] 
was ablaend on his mode. 1205 Layamon 14659 He huom 
walde ufel don : Ba 5 e ablenden and anlion. c 1230 Ancren 
Riwte 86 Ualse uikelare ablcnded fieo pe ham hercne 5 . 
X297 R. Gi.ot’c. 208 Ac pet blo^^Ioun wende So vastc, in eye, 
and in face, Pat hym ney abll®b. c 1320 Seuyn Sages (W. > 
2462 The walmes han the ablarffl. a 1327 Pot.Songs 345 And 
so is al this world ablent, that no man douteth sinne. 1340 
Ayenb. 16 J>is }enne of prede .. ablent men }uo pet hi ham- 
Telve ne knawep. 1377 Langl. P. t'l. B. x. 264 A beem in 
pine owne [eye] A-blyndeth pi-selue. /bid. xvm. 323 Lucifer 
loke ne my3te So lyjte him ablevnte. 1393 — C. xxi. 142 
pis light and pis lcom • shal Lucifer a-blendc. 

+ A'bleness. Obs. Forms; 4 abilnesse, 4 7 
ableness(e, 3 ablynesse, 5-6 ablenes, 6 ha- 
blenes(se. [f. Able a. 4- -ness.] The quality of 
being able; ability. 

c X390 Chavcer Test. Love it. 284/2 (1560) I wist well thine 
ablenes my service to further. 1398 Trevisa Bnrth. De P. R. 
(1495) xvm. xxv. 797 The wyldc gote hath ablynesse and 
lyghtnesse to renne. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Arrnes 1. x. 28 
They saw' hem with theyre ablenes of body. *535 CovERnALE 
2 Cor. iii. 5 Oure ablenesse commeth of God. 1548 Geste 
Preuee Masse 11 More or less, according to his hablenes. 
x6xo Healey Augustine's City of God 1. x. 17 It taught them 
a.sparing dyet and ablenesse to faste. 1642 Rogers Xaaman 
440 The Prophets ablenesse to hcale him. 

Ableow, ableu, ablewe,pa.t.of Ablowzc Obs. 
t Ablepsy. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L .ablepsia ; a. Or. 


ABLUENT. 

u0\afila blindness; f. a not4-0A<jrw, fut. I 

see.] Blindness, physical or mental. 

1652 URQtTiAKT Je'ioet (\Vks. 1834) 279 Who doubteth, that 
is not blinded with the ablcpsie of an implicitc zeal? 
f Ablesse. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Able 0 . 4 --ESSE Fr. 
formative of state, not used in Fr. with this word, 
but apparently employed by Chapman after the ana- 
logy of noblesse - nobleness and Spenser’s idlessei] 
X596 Chapman Iliad v. 248 And then preferred his ablesse 
and his mind to all his ancestors in fight. 

Ablet (ivblet), also ablen. [a. Fr. ablclle ‘a 
little blay or bleak’ Cotgr., dim. of able late L. 
abula for albnla dim. of alba white.] 1 A name 
given in some parts of England to the Bleak, a 
smalt fresh-water fi sh, Icucisats alburn it si A sh 1775, 
Cram 1S47. 

Ablety, abletee, obsolete forms of Ability. 
Able-whackets [f. Whack.] *A popular sea- 
game with cards, wherein the loser is beaten over 
the palms of the hands with a handkerchief tightly 
twisted like a rope. Very popular with horny-h>ted 
sailors.’ Smyth Sailor's lUord-Rk. 

Abliche, obsolete form of Ably. 
tA'bligate, ?•- Obs. ° [f. D. ab from + / 4 v 7 - 
ppl. stem of ligare to bind.] 'To bind or tye up 
from,’ Bailey, vol. II. 1731, whence in Johnson 1755- 
t Abliga'tion. Obs~° [n. of action f. prec.] 'A 
tying up irom/ Smart 1S49, whence in Webster, etc. 

[Abligurie. Obs. 0 ‘Spending in 1 /elly-eliecre,’ 
Coekcram 1612 and Minsheu 1626. Bailey 1742 
corrects the form to Ablici'kition with same def.] 
i Abliguri'tion. Obs. [ad. 1 .. aldigunlibn-cm 
n. of action f. abligun-re to squander on dainties; 
f. ab away 4 - liguri-re to eat delicately, to be fond of 
dainties; desider. f. ling-cre to lick] 1 Prodigal 
expense on meat and drink.’ J. 

1742 Bailey, .Mdignrition, a prodigal spending in Bdly- 
Chccre. 

t Abli'nd, v. Obs. [f. A - fref. 1 4- Blind v. Cf. 
(ler. cr-ldinden and the trails, form A blend, for 
which in later times ablind was sometimes put.] 
To grow blind. 

c 1175 Lamb. Hem. 109 Gif |>e eje ablindaO*. < 1230 . f ncren 
Riwte 92 lleo nblindeO in |>c inre cien. Ibid. C2 Ablinde D* 
hcortc, hco is oticreiimen. 

fA'bling f'Pblig), vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Able ^ 
-INC. l .] 'Hie act of fitting or empowering. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A rmes 1. ix. 24 Al thi- was by cause 
ihey sbuld bcrc trauailies and be \ sed in ablyng of them sell* 

Ablings,-ins (D b1iii/A,m/7'. propcilynorthern, 
[f. Able a. + -ijn<;.s.] 1 n a manner that is able tu 

be; possibly, perhaps. 

1597 1605 A. Monigomi-.rie Poems <1821) 4.; The man 
may ablcns. tync a stoi That cannot count his kinscli. 1768 
Russ Jtelenore 101 I’ve ablins said that I sail tak you with 
me. 1863 Atkinson ll'hitby Glost. s.v. As for walking sac 
far and nac farther, 1 think 1 aiblins might. 

t A'blocate, Obs.-'> [f. I,, abloidt- ppl. stem 
of ab loco re to lease; f. ab away 4* lociirc to place, 
set.] 'To set, or let out to hire.’ Cockeratn 1612; 
whence in Bailey 1721, Johnson 1755, ct c. 

+ Abloca'tion. Obs.-” [n. of action f. prec.] 

* A letting out for money.’ Bullokar 1676 ; whence 
in Bailey 1731, and Johnson 1733. 

Abloom i/ibb/'m), adv. and pred. a., properly 
phrase. [A prep I 4- 1 ’loum.] In or into bloom. 

1855 Browning Men Women 11 . Sant 128 The fern- 
branches all round .. Broke a-bloom. 1863 Maetu. Mag. J an. 
164 The whole hollow was abloom with the yellow gorse. 1876 
Miss BkawtoN Josh. Hagg. Dan. I. v. 168 Sweet wild Bowers 
abloom under their feet. 

tAblow*, v. Obs. [f. A -pnf\ intensive4- blatv-an 
to Blow.] 

1 . To blow or breathe upon or into. lit. vavX ftg. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gen. ii. 7 God .. on ableow on his ansine lifts 

or&unge. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 99 Crist ableow Jrana hal^a 
gast ofer apostlas. . he helende ableu Ins gast un his 
apostlas. c 1320 Art hour ,y Merlin 8346 Aswon tho sche 
ouer threwc Wawain sone hir ablewe. 

2 . intr. and trans. To puff up, swell, lit. xn&fg. 

c xooo Saxon Leechdoms 11 . 250 Kft, ]>onne so milte a- 

blawen wyr 3 , sona he aheardian. / bid. 168 Ablawunge it 
aheardunge bais blodes on m>he. /' 1315 Siioreham 

Poems 160 Thos he [the devil] gan hyre herte ablowe, And 
hy sey that frut.. Was fayr and god. Ibid. t66 J>et was ablowe 
|>or3 p<t fenim of he fende. 

+ Ablo'y. Obs.~ l [perh. ad. OFr. ablo! ‘vive! 
courage ! allons! ferme! ’ Godefroi.] 
c 1340 Gawavnc <s* Gr. Knt. 1173 (1864) 37 pe lorde for blys 
abloy Ful oft* con launce & ly^t, & drof hat day with joy, 
Thus to he dark n>'3t. 

f Abltrde, P. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. ablnd-crc to 
be unharmonious, differ from ; f. ab away from 4- 
lud-erc to play e.g. on an instrument.] To differ, be 
out of keeping. Const .from. 

1612-15 Bp. Hall Contemp. iv. ix. 265(1863) The occasion, 
the place, abltides not much. 1650 — Balm of Gilead 183 
The wise advice of our Seneca (not much abluding from the 
counsell of that blessed Apostle). 1655 I. estrange Charles /, 
4 It will not be amisse nor ablude from the usuall ceremony. 

Abluent (arblwent), a. and sb. [ad. L. ab- 
luent-em, pr. pple. of ablu-Pre to wash off or away; 







ABLUSH. 
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ABOARD. 


f. ab off+ lu-ere to wash.] Washing away; carry¬ 
ing off impurities ; abstergent- Used chiefly, if not 
entirely, in Med .; where also sb. an abstergent. 

1751 Chambers Cycl., Abluents, Abluent in, in medicine, a 
name which some authors give to a sort of remedies, better 
known by the name of abstergents. 1853 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Abluent , washing away; that which washes away or 
carries off impurities. 

A-blush (ablirj), adv . and pred. a., properly 
phrase. [A / rep 0 + Blush.] Blushing, ruddy. 

*85* Thos. Aibo Mem. 0/ Moir 128 The bank, all a-blush 
with roses. 

tAblirted, ppl. a. [pa. pple. of vh. ablttle, not 
otherwise found (cf. dilute , diluted) ; f. L. ablu- 
ere, ablut-nm ; f. ab off + In-Ire to wash.] Washed 
away; washed clean. 

1650 Venner Via Recta 307 Excorticated Barley well mun- 
dified and abluted. 1754 Gardner Hist. Dnnwich The 
shingle & sand were so abluted in some places, by the 
vehemence of the furious waves. 

Ablution (debli/rjan). [ad. L. ablution-cm, n. 
of action from ab-lucre to wash off.] 

1 . The act or process of washing clean. 

fa. In early usage in alchemy and chemistry, the 
purification of bodies by the use of suitable liquids. 

c 1386 Chaucer Chart. Vent. Frol. 303 Oyles ablucioun, and 
metal fusible. 1477 ^ ORTON Ordin. Alc/i. (1652) v. 59 Water 
clenseth with ablution blivc. 1594 Plat Jei veil-house 11. 40 
A soft or slimie substance, which you may after cleanse by 
ablution. 1610 B. Jonson Alchemist 11. v. 632(1616)The mar- 
lyrizations Of mettalls, in the worke... Putrefaction, Solu¬ 
tion, Ablution, Sublimation, etc. 16x2 Woodall Surgeon's 
Mate(\\']is. 1653)268 Ablution is exaltation, cleansing unclean 
things by often infusion. 1754 Huxham Antimony in Phil. 
Trans. XLVIII. 833 Great care should be taken therefore in 
the ablution of the sulphur auratum. 

+ b. ‘The rinsing of chymical preparations in 
water, to dissolve and wash away any acrimonious 
particles.’ J. Ohs. 

X751 Chambers Cycl., Ablution is sometimes used .. for the 
washing or infusing certain medicines in water to freshen 
them, and dissolve their salts; otherwise called dulcifying. 

C. The washing of the body as a religious rite. 
>533 Moke Apology viii. (Wks. 1557»S6t/t Obedience on the 
matmes part in suinnytting hymselfe to that abludon ]bap- 
tism]. 1781 Convper Conversation 566 A Jordan for the ab¬ 
lution of our woes. 1786 Bcrke Art. agst. Hastings Wks. 

II. 442 The Rajah desired leave to perform his ablutions. 
1856 Stanley Sinai 4- Fat. vii. 306 Ablutions, in the East, 
have always been more or less a part of religious worship. 

By extension later, not in Chambers 1751):— 

d. The washing or cleansing of one’s person. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. Ixiv. 466 (1804) Having per¬ 
formed the ceremony of ablution I shifted. 1835 Thirlwall 
Greece ). vi. 179 An ablution .. uniformly preceded the re¬ 
past. 1859 Jephson Brittany iv. 38 1 made up for the 
necessarily scanty ablutions of the morning. 

e. In Kom. and Angl. Churches; the washing of 
chalice and paten after the celebration. TnRom.Ch., 
the washing of the priest’s hands before assuming 
the sacred vestments, and during the celebration. 

2 . The water etc. with which anything has been 
washed ; spec, in Catholic Ritual, the wine and 
water used to rinse the chalice, and wash the 
fingers of the celebrant after the communion. 

1718 Pope Iliad t. 413 Wash'd by the briny wave, the pious 
train Are cleansed, and ca^t the ablutions in the main. 1846 
MaSKELL Mon. Rit. Eccl. Ang. 1 . 239 The ablution in other 
instances, if not cast into the fire, was to be carried into the 
sacrarium, doubtless in order to be thrown away through the 
piscina. 1866 Lee Direct ; Anglic, (ed. 3) 351 The wine 
poured into the chalice and'also the wine and water poured 
into the same and over the priest's fingers .. is drunk by the 
celebrant and called the ablution. 

+ b. A lotion. Obs. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Medic, in. Ixxxiv. 733 Cured by wadung 
with the ablution of Turpethum Minerale. 

Ablutionary (dblb 7 jonari),ti. [f. prcc. + -ary.] 
Of or pertaining to washing the body, or parts of it. 

:86 4 Hawthorne Pansie (quoted in Reader) Those ton- 
sorial, ablutionary, and personally decorative labours. 

t Ablu *vion. Obs.—* [ad. med. L. ablftvion-em 
for alluvium , f. ab away + lucre to wash. Cf. Allu¬ 
vion.] That which is washed away. 

Webster and Worcester cite Dwight. 

Ably (^'bli), adv. 5- ; also 4 abelyche, abilly, 
5-6 ablie [f. Able a. + -ly-.] In an able manner ; 
with fitness, power, or cleverness. 

1398 TBEVtsA Barth. De F. R. (1405)xn. xvii. 425 In fyght- 
ynge the cocke meuyth the fethers of his tayle.. that he maye 
soo the more ably come to the batayle. c 1430 Freemasonry 
243 That he the craft abelyche may conne. 1592 Wyrley 
Armorie iv. 89 Thinking it against our power sure Ablie 
well, one yeare strong to indure. 1855 M acaulav Hist. Eng. 

III. 525 He had .. done his duty ably, honestly, and fear¬ 
lessly. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. x. 477 Never was a 
campaign more ably planned. 

-ably, compd. suffix, f. -able + -ly (early - abet - 
liche ) supplying adverbs to the adjectives in -able 
of all ages, as passably, unspeakably, rateably . 
Ablynd, variant of A blend v. Obs. 

Abnegate (arbn/grit), v. [f. L. abnegdt- ppl. 
stem of abnegd-re to refuse, to deny, f. ab off, away 
+ negd-re to deny.] 

1 . To deny oneself (anything), to renounce or sur¬ 
render (a right or privilege). 

1657 Deuine Louer 12 The which will of ours I meane is 
lesse abnegated or mortified in or by matter of abstaynings 


or restreignings then in or by those of suffering. 1846 Grots 
Greece II. 11. vi. 534 Voluntarily abnegating their temporal ad¬ 
vantages. 1861 Mill Utilit. ii. 23 AH honour to those who 
can abnegate for themselves the personal enjoyment of life. 
1870 Fall Mall G. 7 Sept, r To do so would be to abnegate 
the one claim they have on the popular allegiance. 

2 . To renounce or abjure, as a tenet; ‘to deny,* 
J. (The only meaning given by him.) 

>755 Johnson Diet., Abjure: to retract, recant, orabnegate 
a position upon oath. 1775 De Lolme Eng. Const. (T.) They 
have abnegated the idea of independent nghts of the people. 
1858 Carlyle Heroes 312 (1858) The very possibility of Hero¬ 
ism had been, as it were, formally abnegated in the minds 
of all. 1875 Farrar Silence 4 Voices ill 52 Man when he 
abnegates his God is a creature so petty, so foolish. 

Abnegation (a^bnfg^jan). [ad. L. abnega¬ 
tion-ctn refusal, denial, n. of action from abnegdre : 
see Abnegate, and cf. Fr. abnegation (16th c.) in 
Littre, which has only meaning 2.] 

1 . Denial, negation ; refusal, formal rejection (of 
a doctrine, etc.). 

>554 Knox Gaily Letter C. vj. b. What is in Asya? ignor- 
aunce of God, what in Affrika? abnegation of Christe. 1633 
Adams Exp. 2 Peter x\. 2 (1865) 235 Let us follow Peter’s con¬ 
fession, not his abnegation. 1646 Gaule Cases Consc. 148 
That hath brought us to an Abnegation of the Sacred Trinity. 
1825 South ev in Q.Rev. XXXI II. 155 On Easter.. he was 
to eat animal food, in abnegation of the opinion imputed to 
the heretics on that subject. 1875 McLaren Serm. Ser. it 
xiv. 253 It is no cowardly abnegation of the responsibility 
of choice which is here enjoined. 

2 . Denial (of anything) to oneself; self-denial ; 
renunciation (of rights, claims, or things esteemed). 

1639 Rouse Hear. Univ. vi. 9111702) The abnegation of all 
humane wisdon in a passive childlike resignation of the soul 
to the Divine Spirit. 1863 M rs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. 
242 He set forth to preach .. humility, abnegation of the 
world. 1 866 .Motley Dutch Rep. 111. ix. 519 His abnegation 
of an authority which he had not dared to assume. 

3 . Self-abnegation ; renunciation of oneself; self- 
sacrifice. 

1657 Keeve Cod's Flea 304 So much humility, so much ab¬ 
negation .. do not these discover a true mortified spirit? 
1679 Penn Addr. Fret. (1692) t». v. 146 The Pretences of 
Romanists to Abnegation, to a Mortified and Self-denying 
Life. 1858 Carlyle Heroes 237 Difficulty, abnegation, mar¬ 
tyrdom, death are the allurements that act on the heart of 
man. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 399 That alternation .. of 
sordid selfishness and sublime abnegation, 
b. -SV^'is now often expressed. 

1847 Veoweli. Anc. Brit. Ch. viii. 77 The principal reason, 
however, which rendered the monastic orders so powerful .. 
was the total abnegation of self. 1870 Bowen Logic xiil 446 
That earnestness of inquiring purpose which leads not so 
much to an abnegation as to the entire forgetfulness of self. 

Abnegative (avbn/gri^iv), a. rare. [f. abne¬ 
gdt- ppl. stem of abnegdre (see Abnegate) + -ive, 
as if ad. L. *abncgatlvns!) Of or belonging to abne¬ 
gation ; denying ; renouncing; negative. 

Not in Craig 1847 ; Webster cites Clarke, and Worcester 
cites Monthly Rev. 

Abnegator (oebn/gri toj). [a. L. abnegdtor, 
agent-noun from abnegdre : see Abnegate.] One 
who abnegates ; one who denies, or renounces. 

1637 Sandvs State of Relig. 96 Fighters against the light, 
protectors of darkenesses.. abnegators and dispensers against 
the Lawcs of God. 1834 Gen. Thompson Exercises (1842) 
111 . 415 Habitual abnegators of the principles of public and 
private morality. 

Abnet, variant of Aba NET. 
t A’bnodate, v. Obsr* [f. L .abnoddt- ppl.stem 
of abnodd-re 1 to clear trees of knots ’; f. ab off + 
(g)nod-us knot.] ‘To prune trees, etc.’ Bailey 1721, 
whence in Ash, and mod. Diets, 
t Abnoda’tion, Obs.—* [ad. late L. abndddtidn- 
c/n, n. of action f. prec.] ‘The act of cutting away 
knots from trees ; a term of gardening.’ J. 

1678 Phillips, Abnodation, An untying, or cutting off of 
knots, also pruning of Trees. [So Bailey 1721, Braoley 
1724, Johnson 1755, etc.] 

Abnormal (&bnjrjmal), a. [A refashioning of 
the earlier Anormal (a. Fr. anormal, ad. mcd. L. 
anormal-ns for anomal-us, a. Gr. avwpaX-os: sec 
Anomalous) after L. abnomnis (see Abnormous). 
Few words show such^pSries of pseudo-etymo¬ 
logical perversions ; Cijlfdi'wpaX-os, L. anomal-us, 
having been altered in late L. after norma to anor- 
mdlns, later anormdlis , whence Fr. angrmal (13th 
c.) and Eng. anormal ; th<i latter .referred to 
L. abnorm is, and altered to wkdrmal. It has dis¬ 
placed the earlier abnormouzyDcviatlng from the 
ordinary rule or type ; contrary to rule or system ; 
irregular, unusual, aberrant,*'’ 

[1835 IIoblyn Did. of Medicfyf, Anormal (I-at. anortnis) 
without rule | Abnormal not ihj. 1853 Mavne, A normal, 
departing from the natural condition, the same as A bn arm at. \ 
1835 6 Tooo Cycl. Anal. 4 Fh. 1. 10 The relative posfHfeNbf 
the contents of the abdomen, apd the abnormal state*prfhat 
cavity. 1836 Pen. Cycl. s. v. Botany, Abnormal, contrary to 
general rubs. 1840 Gamble Diet. Geol. 4 Min. Abnormal, 
Abnormous (abnormis Lat.) Irregular, unwonted, unnatural 
1841 Myers Cath. Thoughts iv. $25. 302 The Mosaic sys¬ 
tem must always be considered as an abnormal, exceptional 
Dispensation. 1842 Fercusson Pract. Surg. xxiii. 105 In 
false joints, as jp most other abnormal conditions. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Sjfaries v. 119 (1872) The wing of a bat is a 
most abnormal structure. 1871 # Black tE Four Phases 1.121 
The strange and abnormal habits of certain savage tribes. 


X877 Roberts Handbk. Med. I. 77 (ed. 3) Abnormal ingre¬ 
dients may be present. 1878 E. White Life in Christ v. xxxi. 
533 Special mercy and abnormal compassion. 

Abnormality (a?bn/jmarliti). [f. Abnormal 
+ -ity ; cf. formality, etc.] It wants the deprecia¬ 
tory force which generally attaches to Abnormity. 

1 . The quality or state of being abnormal; irregu¬ 
larity of constitution. 

1854 Balfour Outl. Bot. 2x3 In cases in which the stamens 
are not equal in number to the petals the abnormality may 
be traced to suppression of a certain number. 1874 Carpen- 
ter Merit. Phys. (1879111. x. 459 That remarkable abnormality 
known as Double Consciousness. 1880 Dr. Richardson in 
Fraser’s Mag. Nov. 675 The back, abnormally bent, retains 
its abnormality. 

2 . An instance or embodiment of such irregularity; 
an abnormal or unusual feature or act. 

1859 Tooo Cycl. Anat. <5- Phys. V. 208/1 Other congenital 
abnormalities of thepelvic bones are mentioned. 1868 Sat. 
Rez>. 26 Dec. 828/2 The abnormalities of his position would 
thus be considerably mitigated. 1879 Spencer Ethics xi. 
§74.98 Such abnormalities of conduct as are instanced above. 
1880 C. & F. Darwin Movent. Plants 157 Such abnormalities 
would probably never.. occur with forms developed in a 
state of nature. 

Abnormally (£bnpumali>, adv. [f. Abnormal 
+ -ly-.] In an abnormal or irregular manner ; ir¬ 
regularly; extraordinarily. 

1845 Vest. Creat. (ed. 3) 340 Such abnormally constituted 
beings [not in cd. 1844]. x8|9 Da r win Orig. S/ec. v. 154 The 
most abnormally developed organs may be made constant. 

1870 Pall MallG. 7 Oct. 4 In time of war imagination is apt 
to be abnormally prolific. 1871 Stew art Heat 45 The bulb 
is therefore abnormally dilated. 

[Abnormeth, quoted from Chaucer, Troylus 1. 
327, a misreading of vnonrncth : see Uxorn v .] 
Abnormity (&btyrjmiti). [ad. L. abnormitas, 
noun of quality from abnormis ; see next ] 

X. The quality of being abnormal or irregular ; 
contrariety to the ord in ary rule or type; irregularity, 
deformity, monstrosity. 

1731 Bailey, Abnormity, mishapeness, hugeness. [Not in 
Phillips 1706, nor in Johnson 1755.I 
2 . A special instance or embodiment of such ir¬ 
regularity; an abnormal or irregular form; a mon¬ 
strosity or malformation. 

1859 IVestm. Rev. XXXI. 91 [The baby] rivalled that 
physiolugical abnormity by coming into the world with a file 
ana hammer in his hand. 1865 C. C. Blake in Reader No. 
145. 409/2 Such an abnormity as the Neanderthal skull. 

1871 Mrs. Whitney Real Folks (1872) xix. 258 An abnormity 
. .like a calf born with two heads. 

Abnormous (a’bn^umas), a. [f. L. abnorm-is 
irregular (f. ab away from + norma rule) + -ous. Cf. 
enormous .] ‘ Irregular, misshapen.’ J. (no quot.) 

[Notin Phillips 1706.I 1742 Bailey, Abnormous, mishapen, 
vast, huge. 1771 Antiq. Sarisb. 240 Sir Toby Matthews 
was a character equally if not of a more abnormous cast 
than his suspected coadjutor. 1838 9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 

IV. tv. v. § 48,251 The general structure of the couplet through 
the seventh century may be called abnormous, 1846 Grote 
Greece I. i. 3 (1862) The former [divine myths] being often the 
more extravagant and abnormous in their incidents. 

+ Abnoxious, a. incorrect form of Obnoxious. 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. (1654) iv. iii. 321 Of ill report, 
and abnoxious to various censures. 

t Abnu’tive, a. Obs. rare “ l . [f. late L.abnultv- 
us (Pandects) adj. £ abnut - ppl. stein of abnu-?re 
to decline (f. ab away + nu-crc to nod or beckon).] 
Negative ; implying denial or refusal. 

a x68* W. Evats Grotius ’ War $ Peace 189 For such an 
act, hath the force of a positive act, and is not to be ranked 
among those which are barely Abnutive [L. rice manei infra 
fines nude abnutivos]. 

Aboad, aboade. See Abode and Abide. 
Aboard (abd*«id), adv. and prep. Also 5-7 
abord(e, 6 abrode, aburd, 6-7 aboord(e, 7 
abourd, and incorr. abroad, [f. A prepX + Board, 
and Fr. d bard, to which apparently the modern 
use of aboard, on board, is chiefly due. Board is 
orig. Teutonic : in OE., bord a plank, table, shield, 
and poetically a ship, whence on horde in ship. But 
this poetic form seems to have died out with OE., 
the ordinary ME. prose being within ship pcs horde, 
within the ship’s boarding or sides. Meanwhile the 
Teut. bord, OHG. bort, had been adopted in Fr. 
as 1. board, plank, whence the hoarding or sides 
of a vessel; hence, 2. the vessel itself, and, 3. the 
side or border of anything, edge, coast, shore. A bord, 
in or on a ship; bord a bord, board to board, side 
by side, hard aboard, touching; venir d lord, to 
come a-shore, to land ; aborder to come to the side 
of; abord, approach, accosting. These uses and 
phrases were adopted in Eng. where also from the 
use of board in within shippes horde, etc., a-board 
was very soon regarded as the Eng. prep, a + board, 
and expanded passim into on board.] 

A. adv. 

1 . On board, within the boards (of a ship) ; a. 
(position) in or on a ship or other floating vessel. 

1587 Turoervile Trag. Tales (1837) 174 The men aboord 
that see them come Prepare them selves to fight. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. 1. L 21 Good, yet remember whom thou hast 
aboord. 1675 Horbes Odyssey 171 Then I my fellows bad 
aboard to stay And guard the ships. 1805 Southey Madoc 
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ABOAST. 

xvii. (1853) V. 128 Now all Is done. Stores, beeves and flocks 
and water all aboard, 
b. (motion) on to or into the ship. 

1500 H arc lay Ship of Footes (*570) " vi. There is great 
number that fayne would aborde . . our ship can holde no 
more. 1600 Hollano Livy xliii. lvl 1148 h, C. Lucretius .. 
himself went abourd unto trireme galley. 160* Shaks. 
Haml. 1. iii. 56 Yet heere Laertes? Aboord, aboard lor 
shame, The winde sits in the shoulder of your saile. t6u 
Bible Acts xxL 2 And finding a ship sailing ouer vnto 
Phenicea, weewent abroad («V), and set foorth. 1725 Pope 
Odyssey it. 332 The Mariners by my command Shall speed 
aboard. 1849 G rote Greece V. lvil 118(1862) The Syracusans 
got aboard, and rowed close along-shore. 

2 . Alongside, on one side (of a ship or shore). 
Modified by hard, close , .See also Boaro-a-board. 

1494 Fadvan vti. 273 The Turkes. ♦ ordeyned .iiii. barges or 
suche lyke vessayles, & .. sodaynly brought them a bord 
where y* Cristen host lay. 1772-84 Cook Voyages (1790) V. 
1782 He was desirous of keeping the coast of America aboard. 
1881 Daily Tel. Jan. 28 The proximity of the coast which the 
education of his skipper obliges him, it possible, to keep close 
aboard, 
b .fig. 

1758 Dyche & Pardon' s,v. Aboard, In sports and game* 
this phrase signifies, that the person or side in the game 
that was either none, or but few, has now got to be as many 
as the other, 

C. To lay (a ship) aboard: to place one’s own 
ship alongside of (it) for the purpose of fighting. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 25 1 lost mine eye in laying the 
prize aboord. 1655 Heywood Fortune by Land etc. tv. 416 
Shall we grapple, and lay their Ship aboard? 1815 Scott 
Lord 0/the Isles v. xxiv. A bark from Lorn Laid them aboard 
that very mom. 

d. To fall aboard, lil. of a ship : to strike its 
side, fall foul of it. +yfc. with or of a person or 
thing: to come to words, to qnarcel; to attack, 
fall upon. The of is sometimes omitted. 

1604 F. T. Case is A llered in Thy line's A nintadv. (1865) 140 
He falls aboord with him for her, to have her for his seruant. 
1650 Howell Letters (1650) L 387 i have sent your Lord- 
ship this small survey of the Latin .. in my next 1 shall fall 
aboard of her three daughters, viz. the Italian, the Spanish, 
and the French. 1697 Kay in Phil. Trans. XIX. 636 The 
Horse again refused the Grass, and fell aboard the Hem¬ 
lock, greedily eating it up. 1816 'Quiz* Grand Master i. 16 
Why, are you blind?. . steer targe, Vou'll get aboard of that 
coal barge. 

+ ©. To bring aboard: to bring to land. To 
come to aboard (Fr. venir, arriver a bord) : to 
arrive at the shore, to land. Obs. 

155° Nicolls Thucydides 53 They came to aborde in the 
porte of Philie. a 1600 Mar. of Wit Cf Wisd. Prol. (Shaks. 
Soc. 1846) 6 Then Fancy frames effects to bring his braine 
aborde. And shelue his snip in hauens mouth. 

f. To haul the taeks aboard: * to bring their 
weather clues down to the chess-tree, or literally, 
to set the courses.’ Smyth Sailor*s Wd.-Bk. 

1549 Combi, of Scotlande vi. 40 (1873) Hail donne the steir 
burde lufe narde a burde. 

•J Used by Spenser calachr. for ? abroad, adrift. 
1591 Spenser M. HubbenTs Tale 324 They were in doubt, 
and flatly set abord. 1591? — Ruins of Rome Wks. 1862 
433/1 The foord.. with nis tumbling streames doth beare 
aboord The ploughmans hope. 

B. prep, [by omission of of after the adv.] 

1 . On board of, within the boards or sides of; 
a. (position) in or on (a ship). 

1607 Capt. Keeling in Shaks. Cent, of Praise 79 I envited 
Captain Hawkins to a ffishe dinner, and had Hamlet acted 
abord me. x8o< Southey Madoc xvii. (1853) V. 131 Is he 
aboard the fleet ? 

b. (motion) on to or into (a ship). 

1466 Manners «$• Househ. Exp. Fug. 383 My mastyr paid 
fore botes to set them a bord the barge. 1606 Shaks. A nt. 
ff Cl. 11. vi. 83 Aboord my Galty, I inuite you all. 1608 — 
Peric. v. iil 11 Her fortunes brought the maid aboord us. 
1628 Digby Voy. to Medit. r (1868) Sent some of niy men 
abord her. 1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xiL 205 He came 
aboard mv ship. 1878 G. Macdonald Ann. Quiet Neighb. 
xxiv. 429 Don't think I want to get aboard your ship. 

12 . Along, by the side of. To fall aboard any¬ 
thing * fall aboard of it: see A 2 d. Obs. 

1506 Guylforde Pylgr. 62, § 3 (Cam. Soc.) [We] laye amost 
harde abrode the grete vggly rokkes. 1602 Cahew Cornwall 
29 b, Vail'd with nights robe, they slalke the shore aboord. 
1643 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. State 11. xxL 134 They came hard 
aboard the shore. 1697 Loud. Gat. mccxxxvi. 4 The Channel 
close aboard the Main at Winterton-ness. 

% Used by Spenser calachr. for ? abroad, across 
the breadth or surface of. 

1591 Spensf.r Virgils Gnat 46 Nor yron bands abord The 
Pontick sea by their huge Navy cast. 

Aboard, obsolete form of Abord zk, to approach, 
board, land on. 

Aboard, obsolete form of Abord sb., approach. 
+ Aboast, v. Obs. rare—h [f. A- pref. 11 (here 
with trans. force) + Boast.] To address boastfully 
or haughtily. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B. vi. 156 A Brytonere, a * braggere a- 
bosted pieres als. 

+Abo‘V'. Obs. rare-', [a. OFr.abobc-r, abaube-r, 
also abaubicr, abanbir to astonish, aslound, 
frighten L. *adbalba-re to strike speechless, f. ad 
to + ba/bus stammering.] To astonish, confound. 

c 1330 Arthour 4 Merlin (1838) 1969 The messangers were 
abobbed tho, Thai nisten what thai mighten do. 

Abococket. See Bycocket. 
t Abo*dance. Obs.rare-', [f.A bode v. + -anck, 
VOL. 1 . 


a Romance affix added to a native word.] A fore¬ 
telling, prefiguring, portending, omen. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed vn. xvii. (1844) VII. 133 It had been 
* verbum male ominatum,’ an ill abodance, if the first of these 
five Egyptian cities.. should be called the Cityof destruction. 

Abode (abend), sbj Forms: 1-3 ab&d, 3-5 
abod, 4-7 abood, 5 aboode, 6 aboade, 6-7 
aboad, 5- abode. Northern 3-6 abade, 5-7 
abaid(e. [vbl. sb. of Abide, with same stem-vowel 
as the pa. t.; cf. ride, rode, road.] 

+ 1 . The action of waiting; delay, esp. in phrase 
without abode, without delay, immediately. Obs. 

a 1250 Juliana (Bodl. MS.) 73 A 1 stalewurSe men do 3 
hire biliue to-deaS buten abade. 1314 Guv Warrv. 46 Thurch 
the bodi his swerd glod Ded he fel withouten abod. 1375 
Barbour Bruce i. 142 He buskyt hym, but mar abad. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt. T. 107 And right anoon, withoute eny 
abood His baner he desplayeth. ^1430 Lydgate Bochas 
(1554) I. xv. 31 Whateuerhc sayd, aslongeth to Echo, With¬ 
out abode, she sayd the same also. 1485 Trevisa Higden 
(1527) L xxxvjii. 406 And made no more abood But ran 
anone into the wood, c 1500 Lancelot of the Laik (1865) 
3259 Kyng clamedyus makith non abaid. 1577 Holinshed 
Chron. 111 . 918/1 Without anie abode he entered the barge. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. Ven. u. vi. 21 Sweetc friends, your 
patience for my long abode, Not I, but my affairs haue 
made you wait. 

t 2 . A temporary remaining ; a stay. Obs. 
e 1384 Chaucer If. Fame in. 942 Of restes, of labour, of 
viages, Of abood, of deeih, of lyfe. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. 
4- Lint. Mon. (1714) 49 Their long or schorte Abode. 1599 
Hakluyt Voyages 11 . 1. 143 In any of their abodes or 
passages by sea or land. 1607 Hikron IVks. I. 452 Wee 
are wont to describe a short abood by lodging in an intie. 
1651 Hobbes Leviathan tie. xli. 263 There are two parts 
of our Saviour's Office during his aboad upon the Earth. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones vi. ix. 76 (1840) He waxeth wroth 
at your abode here. 

+ 3 . Used by Puttcnham for the rhetorical prac¬ 
tice of ‘dwelling upon a point.' Obs. 

1580 Puttenham Fng. Poesie 240 (1869) The perswader . . 
should dwell vpon that point longer then vpon any other, and 
as it were to make his chief ahoad thereupon, for which cause 
1 name him the figure of aboad, according to the Latine name. 

4 . Habitual residence, dwelling. 

1576 Lamqarde Peramb. Kent 201 (1826) During his aboade 
in Kent, he had so incroched upon the lauds. 1591 Shaks. 
x Hen. VI, v. iv. 88 The Countrey where youmake abode. 
16x1 Bible John xiv. 23 We will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him. 1718 Pope Iliad v. 101 The brave 
Dolopian's mighty line, Who near adored Scamandcr made 
abode, i860 R. A. Vaughan Ho. 10. Mystics (ed. 2) 1 . 206 
To dwell on the union of Christians with Christ; on 1 Iis 
abode in us, and our abiding in Him. 

5 . An abiding-place, a dwelling-place, place of 
ordinary habitation ; house or home. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World it. 499 Her aboad was about 
the River Liris. 1623 G. Herbert Temple 167, Ps. xxiii. 4 
In deaths shadic black abode Well may I walk. 1^67 Milton 
P. L. m.734 That spot to which I point is Paradise, Adam’s 
abode. 1767 Fordyce Serw. to Vug. It out. 11 . xii.207 Visits 
to the abodes of misfortune and pain. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 . 320 He troubled himself little about decorating his 
abode. 

t Abode, sb. 2 Obs. [f. A-BEDE v., OK. abeod-an, 
pa. pple. a-bode 7 t, Ho announce'; on the analogy 
of the simple sb. Bode, and its relation to the 
primitive beodati, boden : see next word.] An an¬ 
nouncement, prediction, prognostication. 

r 1600 Chapman Iliad (1857) xm. 146 If even the best, of 
Gcds, High thund'ring Juno's husband, stirs my spirit 
with true abodes. 1667 Decay cf Chr. Piety §5. 196 That 
great unsensiblcness many of us shew of w hat others groan 
under, is a very ominous ahode. 1696 (Kington Voyage to 
Surat A superstitious fancy that mending old clothes in a 
morning is of very ill abode. 

t Abode, v. Obs. 6-7 also aboad(e. [f. Abode 
sb. 2 , on the analogy of the simple vb. bode (OE. 
bodiati) f. the sb. bode (OE. bod). OE. had the 
primitive vb. bcodan, ME. Bede, pa. pple. boden, the 
sb. bod, ME. Bode, and its deriv. vb. bod-ian, mod. 
E. to Bode ; also the deriv. vb. abeodan, ME. Abede, 
pa. pple. aboden; whence at a later time the prec. 
sb. and this vb.] 

1 . trans. To presage, prognosticate, be ominous 
of. Bode, Forebode. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. vHuiThe Owle shriek’d at thy 
birth, an euill signe, The Niglf®jk>w cry'de, aboding luck- 
lesse time. 1603 — Henry LV 77 , l. i. 93 This tempest 
Dashing the Garment of this Peace, aboaaed The sodaine 
breach on’t. 1603 Greenwev Tacitus, Ann.fxfo’i) m. ii. 67 
The which when Piso perceiued, to aboade his vtter destruc¬ 
tion. 1665 J. Spencer 'Prodigies 83 Lest it should abode 
the running of that Vessel upon rocks, 

2 . inlr. To be ominous. 

1659 Hammond On Psalm lix. 5 This abodes most sa^ly to 
Saul at this time. 1673 Idady's Calling 11. §4. 16. 30 No 
night raven or screech-owl can abode half so dismally as 
these domestic birds of prey. 

Abode (ab<7«*d), past tense of Abide. 

+ Abodement 1 - Obs. [f. Abode v. + -ment, an 
early instance of a native vb. with this suffix.] A 
foreboding, presage, or omen. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 13 Tush man, aboadments 
must not now affright vs. 1651 Reliquiae Wottonianse 119 
The Lord Bishop . . took the freedom to ask whether he had 
never any secret abodement in his miude. 1665 J. Spenceh 
Prodigies 179 But where matters ungrateful fait before us, 
we usually serve our little hatreds, by deriving upon them 
the Opinion of being ill abodements. 


+ Abodement 2 - Obs. [An irreg. formation on 
Abode sb. 1, perh. due to form-assoc. with prec.] 
Abode, abiding. 

1592 Wyhley Annorie i. 131 Making abodement with the 
loued Prince. 1616 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 174 Nor 
time nor Place Of thy abodement shadows any Trace, But 
there to me Thou shin'st. 

+ Aboding, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Abode v. + -ixgL] 
Boding or foreboding. 

a 1710 Bp. Bull Wks. II. 489 What strange ominous 
ahodings and fears do many times on a sudden seize upon 
men of certain approaching evils. 

+ Aboding, ppL a. Obs. [f. Abode v. + -ing^.] 
Foreboding, portending, ominous. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed vni. xxvii. (1844) VIII. 107 This un¬ 
reasonable, ill aboding desire did displease the Lord. 

Abof, aboffe, obsolete forms of Above. 

Abo^e, adv. Obs. dial. f. ahoue, abowe. Above. 

c 1380 Sir Ferronbras 2972 By bat was Gyoun vp a-stoje; 
oppoun be laddre an her, And pc rop y-knyt J e tree abeqe. 
Joid. 4319 Amydde be brigge bar stent a lour y-buld abojc 
wyb gret honour. 

Abo 3 en, pa. pple. of Abow zk Obs. 

Abo 3 t(e, aboht(e, ohs. past t. of Abye v. 
Aboil (aboi l), adv. [f. A prep . 1 on, in - Boil.] 
In or into a boiling state ; a-boiling. 

1858 Hugh Miller Schools and Sehoohn. vi. 127 Scenes 
of cruelty and spoliation of which the recollection .. had «till 
power enough to set his Scotch blood aboil. 
tAbolete. Obs. rare-', [ad. E. ahdet-us, pa. 
pple. of abolerc : see Abolish ] Obsolete, out of use. 

r 1525 Skelton Why come ye not 710 And dare use this ex- 
periens To practyse such aboletc scicns. 

Abolish, (aht'-lij* \ 7'.; al>o 5-6 abolyssh, fi 
abholish; Sc. yabolliss. [a. Vr.aboliss-, lengthened 
stem of abolir a bole sc- ?rc, inceptive of abole-re 

to grow out of use, and trans. to destroy, do away 
with; f. ab off, away -t- obs. ole-re to grow. In Eng. 
as in French always trans.] To put an end to, to 
do away with ; to annul or make void ; to detnolir.li, 
destroy or annihilate. Its application to persons 
1 or concrete objects is nearly obsolete ; it is usually 
said of institutions, customs or practices. Formerly 
: often followed \rp from, out of’, now usually without 
complement. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvi. 94 Thou ha>t abolysshed my 
fraunchise. 1542 Ccntu. Fab van vii. 700 This yere was the 
! bishop of Rome . . abholished quit out of this realme. 1542 
Brink low Compl. (1874) xix. 44 How can wickydnesse abo- 
lyssli wyckedncssc, but rather increase it? 1596 Spenser 
F.Q. 11. iv. 45 And with thy blood abolish so reprochful! 
blott. *607 l orsiiLL Four footed Beasts (1673) 371 lie doth 
craftily dissemble and abolish his foot-steps to deceive the 
Hunters. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 4 The four tie dayes, or 
thrie sunnes, granted to the persewc-r .. is discharged and 
abollisscd. 1611 Bible If. ii. 18 And the idoles hec shall 
vtterly abolish. 1718 Lady M.W. Montagu Lett. No. 49 11 . 
56 The adventure . . abolished that heathenish ceremony. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. R<v. I. v. ix. 291 Thus in any case, with 
what rule soever, shall the Bastille be abolished from otii 
Earth. 1854 Kingsley Lett. (1878) l. 415 Some dislike the 
notion of its being possible to abolish pestilence by sanitary 
reform. 1877 Daily Xe'.vs 5 Nov. 5 1 We know that the best 
way to abolish darkness is to give light, that the best way 
to abolish folly is to spread wisdom. 

Abolishable (ab/rlijjab’l), <7. [f. Abolish v. •* 
-able. Cf. mod. Fr. abolissablei] Capahle of being 
abolished, or put an end to; liable to abolition. 

1660 Howell, Abolishahle, Amortissablc, abrogable. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . 11. viii. 83 Hope is but deferred; not 
abolished, not abolishahle. i860 Ruskin Mod. Painters V. 
viii. iii. §4. 180 This Leonidas shall . . abolish— so far as 
abolishahle—his own spirit. 

Abolished (ab/>‘Iijt\ ppl. a. [f. A bo llsit v. + 
-ED.] Put an end to, done away with, suppressed. 

1869 A S. Ayrton in 11 . of Comm. Daily A "nos J une 19 This 
was an abolished office, and there was no contract binding 
Government to give the officers of an abolished office their 
full salaries for life. 

Abolisher (abtvlijbj). [f. Abolish v.+ -er 1 .] 
One who abolishes, puts an end to, or abrogates. 

1742 Middleton Cicero 111 . xi. 264 (ed. 3) The abolisher 
of a tyranny. 1806 W. Tayloh in Ann. Rev. IV. 208 The 
abolisher of the political equality of religious sects. 1858 
Gladstone Horn. Age II. 132 The Conqueror and Disarmer 
but not yet Abolisher of Death. 

Abolishing (ab*rlijti]), vbl. sb. [f. Abolish v. + 
-1NG 1 ,] The act or process of putting an end to, or 
doing away with; a suppression, destruction, or 
annihilation ; abolftion. (Now mostly gcrundial.) 

1549 J. Ponet {title) Ochinus, Bernard, of Siena. ATragcdie 
or Diatoge of the uniuste vsurped Primacie of the Bishop of 
Rome, and of the iust Abolishyng of the same, etc. 1653 
Milton Cons. Hirelings Wks. 1851, 353 To have prov*d in 
general the abolishing of Tithes, a 1665 Goodwin A being 
filled with the Spirit (1867) 299 The abolishing or cessation 
of the deeds of the flesh. 

Abolishment (abp'lijment).tf/v 7 /. [f. Abolish zk 
+ -ment. Cf. Fr. abolissement 16th c. (which may 
be the direct source).] 

1. 'Die process of abolishing, putting an end to, 
or doing away with; annulment, or destruction. 
(It scarcely differs from ABOLfsHlXG sb. on the one 
hand, or Abolition on the other: the latter is now 
generally used instead.) 

1542-60 Becon Potation for Lent Wks. 1843, 119 Remem¬ 
ber that he offered himself.. for the abolishment of alt your 
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sins. 1563 Foxe A. 4 M. 835/* 'Hie Kynges mpremacie, and 
thabolyshcmcnt of the byshop of Rome’s author!it]ie. 1611 
Spkk a Hist. Brit, vn.xxxii.322 Abolishment of the peruerse 
law of the West-Saxons. 1626 Rawleigfis (7/^/(1651)200 
Decreeing the abolishment and death of mankind in revenge 
of their sinnes. 181a Southey in Q. Rrz\ VIII. 328 By 
abolishing that system in the countries which he has sub¬ 
jected, and by necessitating its abolishment in others. 1881 
Jonru. Educ . 1 Feb. 25/2 The main points urged in the memo¬ 
rial were—1. the abolishment of payment for pass. 

2 . The result of abolishing; a state of annihila¬ 
tion, or cessation of existence. 

1868 Browning Ring ff Bk . 111 . tx. 1490 Abolishment is 
nothingness, And nothingness has neither head nor tail. 

Abolition (sebolijbn). [a. Fr. abolition, or? 
ad. L. abolitidn-em annulling, amnesty, n. of action 
from abolere : see Abolish.] 

1 . The act of abolishing, or putting an end to; 
the fact of being abolished, or done away with; 
annulling, destruction, or annihilation. 

1529 More •$«///. Soules Wks. 1557, 3ii/2They by the dis- 
truccion of the clergy, meanc the clere abolycion of Christes 
faith. 1533 Klyot Cast el of Helth 55 (154O lt significth a 
short aboheion or dissolution of nature, a 1638 Menu ! nr. 

2 ret . iii. Wks. 1672, in. 617 We look fora New heaven and a 
New earth to precede this abolition. 1651 Jer.Taylor Scrm. 

1. xxii. 286 Requiring onely contrition, even at the last for 
the abolition of eternal guilt. 1763 Lt>. Barrington in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. it. 505 IV. 474 lie recommended Union and 
Al)olition of party Distinctions. 1792 Gov. Morris Shark's 
Life % //>. (1832) MI. 29 'Hie abolition of the slave trade 
is disagreeable to them. 186a H. Spencer First Erin. 1. v. 

§ 29. (1875) xoj The abolition of an imaginable agency, and 
the substitution of an unimaginable one. 1875 Woou Thcrap. 
375 (18^9) The paralysis or quietness must have been due to 
an abolition uf sensation. 

b. .fee. The abolition of the slave-trade,which, 
in the end of the iSth and during the 19th cen¬ 
turies, both in the European colonies, and still 
more in the United States of America, became a 
great political question, so as to be spoken of 
familiarly as * abolition.* Hence attrih. as the 
* Abolition movement,’ an 'Abolition speech/ etc. 

1788 T. Clarkson (title) Essay on the comparative Effi¬ 
ciency of Regulation or Abolition as applied to the Slave- 
trade. 1808 Ilist . of the Abolition 11 . ii. 118 The author 
travels to Paris to promote the abolition in France. 1863 
W. Phillips Speeches vi. *32 Dr. Channing has thanked the 
Abolition party. 1863 Kemble Resid. in Georgia 57 Until 
the late abolition movement. 

t 2 . A putting out of memory; a final overlooking 
or condoning, an amnesty. Also (in I.au 0 per¬ 
mission to condone an offence, or withdraw from 
its prosecution. 

1606 Holland Suetonius 89 After that C.csar was slaine .. 
all men for feare of troubles and uprores decreed a fmall 
abolition and oblivion of that fact. 1691 Bluest Law Diet., 
Abolition, A destroying or putting out of memory; the leave 
given by the King or Judges to a criminal accuser to desist 
from furtherprosecution. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet., Abolition, 
a destroying or effacing or putting out of memory. 

Abolitionary (aboli pmari), a. [f. Abolition 
+ -ary.] Dealing with abolition or annihilation ; 
destructive. 

1868 A eg. P»onoRUiKi\ Sih. in Russia in Fortn. Rev. IV. 
(X.S.) 133 If he is a Nihilist, he should profess exclusively 
negative and abolitionary doctrines. 

Abolitionism (adjolijaniz’mb [f. Abolition 
1 b. + -ism.] The principles or measures of aboli¬ 
tionists ; opposition to negro slavery. 

1808 Wilder force Let. to Ww. Smith in l.ifey 838) III. 
xxii. 385 With a view to having the Spanish deputies well im¬ 
pregnated with Abolitionism. 1853 M. Howitt tr. Bremer's 
Homes of Sew World III. 344 Violent abolitionism is more 
and more giving place to a nobler and calmer spirit, i860 
Sat. Rev. No. 255. 340/2 Even in the Free States Abolition¬ 
ism is not quite safe. 

Abolitionist (aboli jonist). [f. Abolition 4- 
-lst.] One who aims at or advocates the abolition 
of any institution or custom. 

1836-7 Dickens Sketches (1850) 144 The abolitionist of the 
national debt, the unflinching opponent of pensions. 1871 
Daily Neivs Nov. 1 Who, indeed, among the abolitionists of 
Purchase has ever denied that English gentlemen . . have 
served their country on the battle-field? 
b. Applied specially, and probably originally, 
to persons seeking the abolition of negro slavery. 
Used also attrib. 

1790 Clarkson in Slave-trade II. 212 Many looked upon 
the abolitionists as monsters. >842 Dickens Lett. 1 .61 (ed. 2) 
I speak of. . all parties—Slave Upholders and Abolitionists. 
1859 Times 28 Dec. 6/4 The vagaries of the Abolitionists 
would cause a revulsion of feeling in favour of the South. 
Ibid. The doings of their. Abolitionist brethren. 

Abolitionize (cebbli'Jsnaiz), v. [f.A bolition 4- 
-IZE.] To imbue with the principles of abolitionism; 
to render opposed to slavery. Chiefly in U.S. 

1848 Bartlett, To abolitionize ; to convert to the doctrines 
of the abolitionists. 1863 S.L.J. 4 A Blockaded Brit. Sub].’ 
Life in the South I. i. 3 Scheme of abolitionmng Virginia, 
Abolke, ? for aboly(n, pa. pple of Abeljkn. 

If Abolla (ab/j la). [referred to a Or. for 

uiapokTj a throwing back and around; but very 
doubtful.] A woollen cloak worn chiefly by the 
soldiers and lower classes of ancient Rome. 

1868 Smith Diet. Ant. s.v. The abolla was used by the 
lower classes at Rome, and consequently by the philosophers 
who affected severity of manners and life. Hence the ex¬ 


pression of Juvenal, facinus major is abollae— a crime com¬ 
mitted by a very deep philosopher. 

|| Aboxna (abJu-ma). ‘A large species of serpent, 
which inhabits the morasses and fens of South 
America, Epic ratis Ccnchrta / Penny CycL 1836. 

|| Abomasum, -ns (xhtfim^-stfm, -&) [mod. 
L., f. L. ab away from 4- omds-um or omass-um (a 
Gallic word) bullock’s tripe, hence a fat paunch.] 
The fourth, and true digestive, stomach of ruminants. 

1706 Phillips, Abomasum , the Paunch of a Beast, the 
Tripes; in Anatomy, one of the four Stomachs of Ruminant 
Animals. 1741 Chambers Cycl. It is in the Abomasus of 
calves and lambs that the rennet, or earning is found, where¬ 
with housewives turn or curdle their milk. 1875 Blake Zool. 

32 In the 4th division, abomasus, or rennet, the lining mem¬ 
brane is filled with gastric tubular glands. 

Abominable (abirminab’l), a. Also 4-7 ab- 
hominable. [a. Fr. abominable , abhominable ad. 
L. abomindbil-is deserving imprecation or abhor¬ 
rence ; f. aboutind-ri to deprecate as an ill omen; 
f. ab off, away 4- omen ; cf. fhe exclamation 1 ab-sit 
omen!' In mcd. L. and OFr., and in Eng. from 
Wyclif to 17th c., regularly spelt abhominable, and 
explained as ab homine, quasi 'away from man, 
inhuman, beastly/ a derivation which influenced 
the use and has permanently affected the meaning 
of the word. No other spelling occurs in the first 
folio of Shaks., which has the word 18 times; and 
in P.L.L. v. i. 27, Holophemes abhors the 'rackers 
of ortagriphie/who were beginning to write abomin¬ 
able for the time-honoured abhominable .] 

1 . Exciting disgust and hatred, generally by evi¬ 
dent ill qualities, physical or moral ; offensive, 
loathsome ; odious, execrable, detestable. 

a. Of things. 

1366 Macndev. (1839) ix. 101 The abhomynablc Synne of 
Sodomye. 138Z Wyclif i Mac. i. 57 Kyng Antiochus beeldide 
the abominable [1388 abhominable] ydol of desolacioun. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. Do P. R. xvni. xci, 840 The frogge is vene- 
mouse and abhomynable therefore to men. 1535 Fisher Wks. 
(1876) 373 Askyng of him mercy for your abhominable of¬ 
fences. 1588 Shaks. L.L.L. v. i. 27 Neighbour vocatur 
nebour; neigh abreuiated ne: this is abhominable, which 
he would call abhominable. 1603 — Mens, for Mens. in. ii. 
25 From their abhominable and beastly touches. 1611 BtnLE 
Lev. vii. 21 Any vn cl cane beast, or any abominable vneleane 
thing. 1661 Pagjtt Heresiog. 91 The authors uf this opinion 
that set Prayers are abhominable. 1667 Milton P. L . x. 465 
This infernal pit, Abominable, accursed, the house of woe. 
1756 Burkf. I ’ind. Sat. Soc. Wks, 1 . 76 Shall we pass by this 
monstrous heap of absurd notions, and abominable practices? 
1876 Humphrey Coin Coll. Man. xxiv. 337 The abominable 
profligacy of her character did not prevent a servile senate 
from conferring divine honours upon her. 

b. Of persons. 

1382 Wyclif Titus i. 16 Thei ben abomynable [1388 ab- 
hominable] and vnbylevcful, and reprouable to al good werk. 
1535 Coverdale Wisd. xiv. 9 For the vngodly & his vngodly- 
ncs are both like abhominable vnto God. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 
it. ii. 163 The poore Monster’s in drinke ; An abhominable 
Monster. 1619 T. Taylor Titus i. 16. 324 'I’he miserable 
condition of the hypocrite ; Hee is an abhominable person. 
1668 Culpeper 8 c Cole tr. Bnrtholinus Aunt. 1. xxviii. 70 
A young woman the Wife of an abominable Taylor. 1878 
B. Taylor Deukalion 1. iv. 36 Distinct, abominable, 1 see 
ourselves before the Titans were, 

2 . loosely. Very unpleasant or distasteful. 

i860 Tyndall Glaciers t. § 27. 218 The rain was pitiless 
and the road abominable. 1874 Black Pr. of Thule 37 Sheila 
had nothing to do with the introduction of this abominable 
decoration. 

B. as adv. 

1477 Norton Ordin. Alch. (1652) v. 73 For they maie be 
abhominable sower, Over-sharpe, too bitter. 

• Abominable has occasionally been used, like 
terrible, prodigious, as a simple intensive. Juliana 
Berners (15th c.) writes of ‘a boinynablc syght of 
monks/ i.e. a large company. Cf. Abomination 5 
and Abominationly. 

Abominableness (ab/rminab’lnes). Also 6-7 
abhominablenesse. [f. Abominable + -ness.] The 
quality or state of being very offensive; loathsome¬ 
ness, odiousness. 

1530 Palsgr. Abhomynablcnesse, abhominabletf. 1541 R. 
Barnes Wks. (1573) 329 V*/ men had rather here this ab- 
hominablencs, then for tdffelease a litlc of theyr own will. 
1649 Cromwell Let . 72 (Carl.) The propositions enclosed ; 

_which for their aboininahleness, manifesting also the ini- 

pudency of the men, l thought fit to present to your view. 
1692 Bentley Boyle Led. i. 3 We must forhear tourgeathe- 
ists with the .. Aboininahleness of their Principles. 1819 
Southey Lett. (1856) III. 148 My abecedarian interpretation 
of your abominableness. 

Abominably (ab/rmiqabli), adv. Also 6-7 ab- 
hominably. [ 1 . Abominable 4- -U’ 2 .] 

1 . So as to cause disgust and hatred ; offensively, 
loathsomely; odiously. 

a 1520 Myrroure 0/ Our Ladye 19a 'I*hey . . ledde theyr 
lyues abhomynably tn fylthe of flesshely luste. 1535 Covkr- 
nALE Wisd. xix. 12 'They dealt so abhominably & churlishly 
with straungers, 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 39 I haue thought 
some of Natures louerney-men had made men, and not made 
them well, they imitated Humanity so abhominably. 1611 
Bible 1 Kiugs xxi. 26 And hee did very abominably in fol¬ 
lowing 1 doles. 1791 Burke Reg. Peace Wks. IX. 46 The 
Committee for foreign Affairs [Sansculottesl were such 
slovens, and stunk so abominably, that no Muscadin Am- 
bassadour. , could come within ten yards of lhem. 1881 


Sala Ulus. Lond. Ketvs 19 Feb. 171 The abominably des- 
potic government of the kingdom of the 'Two Sicilies. 

2 . loosely. Very badly, unpleasantly, or distastefully. 

1643 Trevor Let. in Carte’s Collect. (1735) 259 'Hie King 
wants armes and money abominably. 1743 Walpole Lett, 
to 11 . Mann 87 (1834) 1 .303 My dear chi la sne brags abomin¬ 
ably. 1853 KankCwjmWZ Raped, i. 486(1856) The abominably 
iterated accordions, with thetr kindred Jews-harps. 

Abominate (ab^rminrit),z\ [(.h.abomindt- 
stem of abomina-ri : see Abominable and -ate 3 .] 

1 . To feel extreme disgust and hatred towards; to 
regard with intense aversion ; to abhor, loathe. 

1644 Bulwek Ckironomta 53 Who refuse, abhor, detest or 
abominate some execrable thing. 1649 Milton Eikonokl. i. 
339 (1851) A Scotch Warr, condemn’d and abominated by 
the whole kingdom. 1706 De Foe Jure Divino Pref. a 'Those 
who Swore to him when he was King . . are all Perjur’d 
Rebels; abominable, and to be abominated by all good 
M cn. 1728 Newton Chrouot. A maided 9 The Egyptians ,. 
lived only on the fruits of the earth, ana ahoininated flesh- 
eaters. 1866 Motley Dutch Rep. in. v. 437 Influential per- 
sons in Madrid had openly abominated the cruel form of 
amnesty which had been decreed. 

2 . loosely. To dislike strongly. 

1880 V. Lee Italy tv. Hi. 170 Steele.. had no musical sense, 
and abominated operas. 1881 A. Trollope Ayala's Angel 
111 . xlvi. 37 Then ne spake again 4 1 do abominate a perverse 
young woman.’ 

Abominate (ab/rminet\ ppl. a. [ad. L. abomi- 
ndt-us pa. pple. of abomina-ri : see Abominable.] 
Held in abomination, detested. 

1850 Blackie FEschylus I. 194 These are the horrid feasts. 
Of gods abominate. 1852 Kingsley Andromeda 58 Grieving 
the eyes of their pride, abominate, doomed to their anger. 

Abominated (ab/rminriled), ppl.a. [f.A bomin¬ 
ate v. + -ed.] Held in abomination, detested. 

1721 Aubrey Misc. 1. 97 So certainly does the Revenge of 
God pursue the abominated Murderer. 

Abomination (ab/nmin^jhn), also 4-7 ab- 
hominacioun, abhomynaeion. [a. Fr. abomina¬ 
tion (13th c. in Lilt.) ad. L. abomination-cm n. of 
action f. abomina-ri : see Abominable.] 

1 . The feeling or state of mind of combined dis¬ 
gust and hatred ; abhorrence, detestation, loathing. 

1395 Purvey Rcmonstr. (1831) 7 Allc resonable men have 
greet abhominacioun of bodili sodomie. *483 Caxton G. 
teg- 431 [Hel vysyted the hospyialles . . wythout ab- 
homynacion of dyflormyte ne of oraure or fylthe of somme 
pacyentc. 1525-30 Moke De ouat. Nouis. V ks. 1557,96 \\ e 
sc gret cause to haue it in hatred & abominacion. 1611 
Bible i Sam. xiii. 4 Israel also was had in abomination with 
the Philistines. Mod. To regard smoking with abomination, 
t b. Physical disgust, nausea. [So in early Fr.J Obs. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. U495) vtt. viiL 228 \f ged- 
ynes comyth of the stomak the pacyent felyth abhomyna- 
ciun and wamlynge. 

t 2 . A state or condition giving rise to intense dis¬ 
gust ; defilement, pollution, abominableness. Obs. 

1413 I.vdcate Pvlg. Sotvle (1483) lit. i. 49 What stynke and 
corruj>cion whal fy lthe and abhomynaeion is there wjthynne 
the helle. 1480 Rob. the Devyll 31 I desyre youe to hcare 
my confession Of my greate synnes the abhomynacon. 

3 . An action, or custom, abominable, detestable, 
odious, shamefully wicked or vile; a degrading vice. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. Poems B. 1173 {1864) 73 He vsed abom- 
inaciones of idolatrye. c 1386 Chaucer Plan of Laws T. 
88 He.. Wolde never wryie in non of his sermouns Of such 
unkynde abhominaciouns. H 5>4 Fabvan vi. clxxxi. 180 
great abhomynaeion of thyse tyranous Danys, that beat, 
robbed, and slewe y* innosent people without mercy. 1549 
Latimer 7 Serm. bef. Edw. TV(1869) 207 W hat an abhomina- 
cion is it? the foulest that euer was to attribute to mans 
worke oure saluacion. 1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. ill- yi. 94 
Th’ adulterous Anthony, most large In his abhominations. 
1611 Bible Mai. ii. 11 An abomination is committed tn Israel. 
1682 Burnet Rts. of Princes v. 159 He was not guitty of 
these monstrous Aoominations. 1852 Miss \ ongf. Cameos 
(1877) III. xxiii. 355 Ninety-five theses, many of which were 
directed against the special abominations of Tetzel. 

4 . An object that excites disgust and hatred ; a 
thing detested or detestable. (Followed by unto, 
to.) esp. in the Bible, a cause of pollution, an idol. 

1366 Maundev. (1839) xxviii. 2S2 Fro him comethc out 
smoke and stynk and fuyr, and so moche Abhomynacioun, 
that unethe no man may there endure. 1382 Wyclif Matt. 
xxiv 15 schulen se the-abhomynacioun of discomfort that 
is seid of Danyel, the prophetc. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kings 
xxiii. 13 M a! com the abhominacion of the children of Ammon. 
1611 Bible Prmu xii. 22 Lying lippes arc abomination to the 
IvOrd. 1794 Sullivan View of Nat. 11 . Nor was it until the 
days of Hezekiah .. that this abomination [the brazen serpent! 
was torn from the land. 1856 Kane A rcitc Eseplor. i I. v. 59 
Brewed up flax-seed and lime-juice and quinine and willow- 
stems into an abomination which was dignified as beer. 

t 5 . loosely. An unpleasant or disgusting amount, 
etc. Obs. . 

x6o4 Dekker Honest W/i . (1873) 8, I ha spent an abomina¬ 
tion this voyage. 

f Abomina’tiouly, cidv. Obs. [f. Abomination 
4- -ly-.] Abominably; hatefully; to an extent 
which is an abomination lo the speaker. 

1593 G. Harvf.y PiercesSupererog. 1 80 Deridingdunsically, 
banging abominationly. 1716 Mrs. Behn i oung A mg v. 
Hi. 365 Let me see a little; my wife loves Newalties abomma- 
tionly, and I must tell her something about the King. 

Abominator (atyrminritoj). [f. A dominate v. 
+ -on, as if a. L. *abominator agent noun f. abomi- 
ndri.j One who abominates or detests ; an ah- 

horrer or extreme hater. 

1816 Scott Old Mort. \. More than one non-junng bishop, 
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whose authority and income were upon as apostolical a scale 
as the greatest abominator of Episcopacy could well desire, 
t Abo'mine, v . Obs. [a. Fr. abomiuc-r, 14th c v 
ad. L. abominari .] = Abominate v. 

1683 Hammond IVks. IV. xii. 643 The Primitive Christians 
were branded and ahomined by them for three special faults. 
a 1745 Swift (L.) By topics which though I abomine ’em 
May serve as arguments ad horn man. 

+ Abone, v. Obs.— 0 [See quot. Never used.] 
1656 Blount Gloss., Abone (from the Italian abonare or 
abbonare) to make good or seasonable, to ripen. 

Abood, obsolete form of Abode. 

Aboo n, adv. and prep. Northern form of Ahove; 
also used as a poetic form. 

1875 B. Tavlor Faust 1. i. 4 Dazzling light & fainter sparkles 
Gleam in cloudless dark aboon. 

Aboord, obsolete form of Aboard. 

Aboral (£bo*»ral), a. Zool. [f. L. ah away from 
+ -oral, f. L .or- month.] Pertaining to the region 
of the animal body at the opposite extremity from 
the mouth. Used especially of those types of animal 
structure in which the mouth occupies one of 
the poles. 

1857 I« Agassiz Cant rib. Xat. Hist. X. America IV. 376 
I have called this side [of radiate animals] the oral or actinal 
area, and the opposite side the aboral or abactinal area. 
1878 Macalistf.r Invertcbr. 56 The intestine .. ends in a 
small aboral sac or cloaca. 

Aborcement, var. Aborsement, Obs., abortion. 
Abord (abo-<\id), v. arch, also 6-7 aboard, 
abord(e, abourd,abboord. [a.Yx.aborde-rio come 
to the side of, approach, land, f. a bord to the side 
of; sec Aboard adv. Cf. Accost v.] 
tl. To approach, come close to; to enter, land 
on, gain a footing upon. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Picas, xxxvi. 20 And the royal! shyppe, 
velipped Perfttenes, They dyd aborde. 1530 Palsgr. 415 
1 aborde : as one shyppe doth another, Jaborde. I aborde 
a shyppe, Jc aborde. 1589 Ive Fortif. 5 That an cncmic 
may oce the more troubled to abouref the Fort. ibid. 38 
Approched, aborded, and surprised. 1611 Cotc.r., Confine r, 
to abboord, adioyn, lye necre vnto. 1691 Ray ll’isd. God 
(1714) 201 The first Spaniards that aborded America. 

2. To accost. Obs. or arch. 

161 * Cotgr., A border , to approach, accoast, abboord. a 1628 
F. Greville Life of Sidney 74 (1652) To abbord, either with 
question, familiarity, or scorn. 1841 Thackeray Professor 
ii, 176 lie .. aborded the two ladies with easy eloquence. 

t Abord, sb. Obs. also aboard, [a. Fr. abord 
approach ; f. abordc-r : sec prec.] 

1 . The act of approaching ; approach ; manner of 
approach. Cf. Fr. an premier abord. 

1611 Cotgr., ArrivSc, an arriuall, accesse, abboord, orcom- 
ming to. 1645 DiGby Xat. Bodies 253 (L.) He |a blind manl 
would at the first aboard of a stranger . . frame a right ap* 
prehension of his stature. 1655 Jennings Etise 116 This, at 
first aboard, astonish’d Cyrilla. 1774 Chesterfield Let. 186 
(R.) Whether j’our first abord made that advantageous im¬ 
pression. 

2. Way of approach. 

1670 I.assels Voy. Italy I. 82 I never saw a more stately 
abord to any Citty then to this IGenoaj. 

Abord, obs. form of Aboard adv. 
t Abo’rdage. Obs. [a. Fr. abordage.] An attack 
upon a ship by boarding it. 

c 1550 Sir J.BALF0UR/ > rrtr//r&rii754)64oThcniasterfarther 
gettis of the ship takin be him and the companie, the best 
cabill and anchor for his abordage. 

Abore, obs. pa. pple. of Abear v. 

+ Abordering, ppl. a. Obs. rare, [implies a 
vb. abordcr, apparently due to confusion between 
Border v. and Abord v., Fr. abordcr, in Cotgr. 

* to Iyc nccrc vnto/] Bordering, neighbouring, 
contiguous. 

1566 Drant Horace,Sat. n.i. I.estc people nyghaborderyng, 
myght wyn the same. 1567 ibid. Eg. 1. iii. Twixt towers, 
abordringe next [Lat. vicinas]. 

Aborigen, aborigin (octy-rid^in). [a form 
occasionally occurring as a singular to Abori¬ 
gines (which had no sing, in L.); ad. Fr. aborigine, 
or following the analogy of the simple Origin, 
L. origo, origin-em, pi. origin-cs. But the tendency 
is to treat Aborigines as a purely Eng. word, and 
make the singular aborigin-d] 

1606 Warner Albions Eng. xv. xciii. 374 For Welsh and 
Scots, so far-forlh we Aborigeus may name. 183* I. Taylor 
Sat. Even. (1834) 349 He is then aborigin of all spheres of 
thought, & finds himself at home & at ease in every region. 
1850 R. F. Burton Lake Reg. Cent. A/r. in Joum. R. G. S. 
XXIX. 135. §7 The Cimex lectularius. . is apparently an 
aborigen of the country. 

Aboriginal (rebori d^inal), a. and sb. [f. L. 
ab origine (see Aborigines) + -al.] 

A. adj. 

1. First or earliest so far as history or science gives 
record ; primitive; strictly native, indigenous. Used 
both of the races and natural featuresof various lands. 

1667 Waterhousf. Fire of Land. 70 Mr. Spencer, the trusty 
and Aboriginal Librarier. 1830 Lyell Prine. Gcol. (1875) 
11. itt. xliv. 507 The very sites ofthe aboriginal forests. 1845 
Ford Handbk. Spain L 31 «. The wild habits and early con¬ 
dition of the aboriginal I berians, 1874 Lyell Etem. Gcol. vi. 
77 The pebbles therefore in the older gravels are exclusively 
constituted of granite and other aboriginal rocks. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. I.i. 2 The English are not aboriginal, that is, 
they are not identical with the race that occupied their home 
at the dawn of history. 
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2. spec. Dwelling in any country before the arrival 
of later (European) colonists. 

1788 Burke Sf. agt. IF. Hastings Wks. X111. 64 This ab¬ 
original people of India. 1866 Livingstone fourn. {1873)1. 
x. 252Munongo.. would apply to these aboriginal chiefs for it. 

3. Of or pertaining to aborigines, to the earliest 
known inhabitants, or to native races. 

1851 D. Wilson Preh. Annalsi 1863) Lii. 57 The aboriginal 
fleets of Ancient Caledonia. 1864 Social Sci. Rrt\ I. 290 By 
putting fire-arms into their hands the English doubled the 
aboriginal power. 1874 Savce Comp. Philot. v. 175 The 
chances are that a modern Hindoo will he altogether, or in 
great part, of aboriginal blood, unless he be a Brahmin. 

B. sb. (with //.) [The adj. used clliptically.] 

An original inhabitant of any land, now usually as 
distinguished from subsequent European colonists. 

1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Pros 1 . Mass. Bay iii. 269 A good 
friend to the aboriginals of every tribe. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
of Xat. (1879) xix. 441 The thoughtless aboriginal.. is de¬ 
lighted at the approach of the while man. 1873 A. Trollope 
Australia i. 60 It will be as well to call the race by the name 
officially given to it. The government styles them ‘ alwri- 
ginals’.. the word * native* is almost universally applied to 
white colonists born in Australia, 
b. fig. Of words. 

1858 Marsh Lett. Engl. Lang. xxiv. 539 The mischief it 
[poetry! has done to the language by employing aliens as 
substitutes for worthier aboriginals. 

Aboriginalism (rebori-d^inaltz’m). [f. Abo¬ 
riginal f -ism.] The due recognition of native races. 

1868 XezvZealandpafer quoted in Daily Xcsos Sept. 3 But 
England has become troubled with qualms of conscience, or 
it may l>e a sentiment, about aboriginalism. 

AboriginalityiarboriMsimeTiti). [f. Aborigi¬ 
nal + -ity.] The quality of being aboriginal; exist¬ 
ence in or possession of a land at the earliest stage 
of its history. 

1851 Archieol. Cantbr. (N.S.)n. 254 M. Worsnnc denies the 
aboriginafity of the Celts, i860 Westrn. Res'. (N S.) No. 36 
432 The presumption .. is in favour of immigration rather 
than aboriginal ity. 

Aboriginally (ze-bori-tl^inalP, adv. [f. Abori¬ 
ginal 4 --ly2 .] From the very beginning; from 
the origin of a race; in the earliest times or con¬ 
ditions known to history or science. 

1821 W.Taylor in Month. Rev. XCV. 428 The eastern shore 
had certainly been peopled, aboriginally, with Saxon settlers. 
1845 Darwin Voy. of Xat. (1870) xviii. 424 The land having 
l>een aboriginally covered with forosttrees, 1875 — Insect is . 
Plants xv. 359 It seems scarcely possible that each tentacle 
could have aboriginally existed as a prolongation of the leaf. 

Ab originary (reborid^inari). [f. Aborigine ; 
the termination formed on L. origindri-us an ori¬ 
ginal inhabitant : see -ary.] An aboriginal in¬ 
habitant. 

1868 Browning Ringfy Bk. IV. xi. 1918 Name me, a primi¬ 
tive religionist —Asshould the aboriginary be, 1 boast myself. 

Aborigines (tebori-d^infz, -iz). [A purely L. 
word, applied to those who were believed to have 
been the inhabitants of a country ab origine, i.e. 
from the beginning (see Origin). At first only in 
the pi.; for the sing. Aboriginal has been used, also 
Aborigen, Aborigin ; and aborigine (a’borrd.?* 
in/), which, seeming to be more in accordance with 
ordinary Eng. analogies, is the usual form, though 
etymologically as indefensible as serie or indie! as 
a sing, of series, indices.] 

1. The original inhabitants of a country; origin¬ 
ally, the race of the first possessors of Italy and of 
Greece, afterwards extended to races supposed to 
be the first or original occupants of other countries. 

1547 J. Harrison Exhort, to Scottes <1873) 214 The old 
latins . . callyng themsclfcs Aborigines, that is to saie : a 
people from the beginnyng. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 
I. 9 Diodorus and others . . would have the Britans to be . . 
meere Aborigines; that is, Homelings and not forren brought 
in. 1735 8 Lo. Bolingbroke Dissn. upon Parties 141 The 
antient Britons are to us the Aborigines of our Island. 
1841 Spalding Italy 1. 44 The Umbrians are said lo have 
been the aborigines of Italy. 1864 R. F. Burton Miss, to 
Dahome 19 The Bube, as may be proved by his language, is 
an aborigine of the mainland. 1879 B. Taylor. Germ, Lit. 3 
The aborigines of Germany had their bards, their battle-songs 
and their sacrificial hymns. 

b.fg. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. 119 The Aborigines and the 
Advenae, the old Stock of Students, and the new Store 
brought in by St. Grimball. 1704 Swift Battle of Bps. 
(1711) 224 As to their own Scat, they were Aborigines of it. 

2. spec. The natives found in possession of a 
country by Europeans who have gone thither as 
colonists. 

1789 96 J. Morse Atner. Geog. I. 594 Calvert, their leader, 
purchased the rights of the aborigines. 1845 Darwin Voy. of 
Xat. xix. 435(1873) A score of the black aborigines passed 
by., 1864 Spectator 31 Dec. 1689 It seems probable that in 
half a century there will not be one aborigine left in Aus¬ 
tralia. 1868 Grant Duff Polit. Sum*. 112 From 300,000 to 
400,000 aborigines reside within the territory of Liberia. 

3 . Occas. used also of animals and plants. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. vii. 199 Whereby it ap¬ 
pears that the Brutes were not Aborigines. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. of Xat. \ i. 119(1879) I duubt whether any case is on 
record of an invasion on so grand a scale of one plant over 
the aborigines. 

Abome, obsolete form of Auburn. 
t Abo’rsement. Obs., also 6 aborcement. 
[A variant of Abortmext due to the fluctuation 


between aborl-us and abors-us in L. See next.] 
Abortion, premature expulsion of the foetus, mis¬ 
carriage. 

1540 T. Raynoloe Birth of mankynde (1654) 82 Aborce¬ 
ment or vntimely birth is, when the woman is delyucred be- 
fore due season.. 1650 Bp. Hall Cases of Consc. 91 To give 
any such expelling or destructive medicine, with a direct in¬ 
tention to work an aborsement. 

t Abo’rsive, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. I.. aborsns, vari¬ 
ant of abortus, pa. pple. of aboriri : see About. 
Nonius (c. 5 , n. 506 ) makes a distinction between 
abortus and aborsns, evidently connecting the latter 
with ordiri to begin ; and this was probably also 
the meaning of Fuller.] Abortive from the first ; 
checked before even a beginning had been made. 

1639 Fuller Holy IVarx. xxv. 287 (1840) Most of these 
designs were abortive, or aborsivc rather. 

Abort (abfT-jt), v. [f. L. abort - ppl. stem of 
abori-ri to miscarry, disappear, f. ab off, away -f 
ori-ri to arise, appear, come into being. Cf. Fr. 
avor/e-r:— late L. *abor/<i-rc, f. abort-us.] 

1. intr. To miscarry, to have a premature delivery 
of a child. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., A voder, to abort, or 
when a woman goeth not hir full time. 1655 Lest range 
Charles l, 104 This Spring the Ouccn . . aborted of a son. 
1859 1 *om> Cyct. An. -y Pit. V. 615, 2 A woman who aborted 
at the sixth month. 

b. I runs. fig. To bring to a premature or fruitless 
termination. 

1614 Reit\/. U'otton. (1672.1431 It(the Parliament! is aborted 
before it was born. 1880 Contemp. A\v. XXXVII. 248 Lord 
Brougham did write a novel, but it was rather aborted than 
produced. 

2. Bid. To become sterile or nugatory; to under¬ 
go arrestment of development, so as to remain in a 
merely rudimentary condition, or to shrink away 
entirely; said either of the development of an in¬ 
dividual, or of a race of plants or animals. 

1862 Darwin Fcrtiliz. Orchids 70 If the dbes had been 
small . . we might have concluded that they had begun to 
abort. 1877 Miyart Etem. Anat. iii. 112 They [the tiirbinal 
bones] may, on the contrary, abort altogether, as is the «.asc 
in the prounbly smvll-less Porpoises. 

t Abort ,abput). Obs. [ad. L .aborl-us an un¬ 
timely birth, f. abori-ri: see Abort v.] 

1. A miscarriage, an untimely birth: lit. and Jig. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mil. (16511 1. ii. i\. \i. 160 In Japoni.t 

*tis a common thing to stifle their children if they be poor, or 
to make an abort. 1651 Retbj. U'otton. 241 Julia, a little 
before dying of an abort in childbed. 1656 J. Trapp /Cxpos. 
2 Tim. 1. 15 (1S681 651 2 These stars fell from heaven, as fa>i 
as the fig-tree makes abort, with any never so light and 
gentle a wind. 

2. The imperfect offspring of an untimely birth. 

1603 Holland Pint antis Morals 140 Fa he births, tinkitide 
or strange aborts. 1671 Salmon Syn. Medic. 11. xlv. 306 Lest 
the Child, for want of Nutriment, prove an Abort. 

Aborted abe jted), ppl. a. [f. Abort r. +-HD. 
Cf. mod. Fr. abort/.] 

1. Horn before its time; hence, imperfect, un¬ 
developed. 

1604 T. Wright Pass, of Mind, Ep. Ded. [II could not tell 
whether to reioyce to see mine aborted infant revived. 

2. Biol. Rendered abortive or sterile ; reduced to 
a state of imperfect development, checked in normal 
development. Applied in Morphology to the rudi¬ 
mentary or imperfect appendages which, in some 
species, represent the perfect organs of what may 
he considered the archetype or ancestral form. 
Thus spines are aborted branches, the breasts ol 
male beings are aborted teats, etc- 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. (1873) v. ti6 When this occurs, 
lilt adherent nectary is quite aborted. 1867 J. Hogg Microse. 
n, i. }2.| Thorns, such as those of the rose, are aborted 
branches. 1870 RoI.i.i.ston An. Life Introd. 109 This rudi. 
mentary or aborted condition of the hepatic organ. 

Abortient (ab/rjJ*cnt\ a. rare— 0 , [ad. L. abor- 
tient-em pr. pple. of abortl-re (in Vulgate), f. 
aborl-us; see About.] ( Bot. Miscarrying j sterile.’ 
Craig 1 S 47 , aiul later Diets. 

Abortifacient (ab/utif/bjiuit), a. and sb. [f. 
L, abortus : sec Abort + facient-cm making: sec 

-KACIKNT.] 

A. adj. Productive of abortion, causing prema¬ 
ture delivery. 

1875 Wood Thcraf. (1879) 70 It seem* to me incredible that 
.. doses of quinia are abortifacient. 1877 Woodman & Tidy 
Forensic Med. 753 Savinc .. has often proved abortifacient. 

B. sb. [sc. drug.] 

1875 Wood Thcraf. 537(1879) Its use as an abortifacient is 
accompanied by the gravest dangers to life. 1877 Woodman 
& Tidy Forensic Med. 760 Dry herbs, reputed abortifacients. 

Aborting (ab^*jtin\t^/.jA [f. Abort z/.+*ingF] 
A miscarrying ; a failure to produce perfect pro¬ 
geny or fruit. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., Avortement, aborting. 

Aborting (ab/utig), ppl-a. [f.A borts.+-ING*-*.] 
Producing abortions; miscarrying. 

163a Bp. M. Smyth Ser/n. 256 What wilt tliuu gitie them? 
barren wombes (or aborting wombs). 

Abortion (ab/vijan); also 6 abhorsion. [ad. L. 
aborlion-em n. of action f. aborT-ri : see Abort.] 

1. The act of giving untimely birth to offspring, 
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premature delivery, miscarriage ; the procuring of 
premature delivery so as to destroy offspring. (In 
Med. abortion is limited to a delivery so premature 
that the offspring cannot live, i.e. in the case of the 
human foetus before the sixth month.) 

1547 Booroe Brer>. Health iii. 8 Abhorsion is when a 
woman is delyvered of her chylde before her tyme. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pst tat. Ep. 67 Physitions.. promise therein 2 
verlue against abortion. 1778 Robertson A merica I. iv. 297 
The women by the use of certain herbs procure frequent 
abortions. 1869 Lecky Euro/. Morals I 1 . i. 2a The practice 
of abortion was one to which few persons in antiquity at* 
tached any deep feeling of condemnation, 
b .fig. Failure (of aim or promise). 

1710 in Somers's Tracts I. 10 All the Fruit of his Labour 
ends in Sterility and Abortion. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. v. 
35 Genius (may] terminate in an abortion. 1814 Miss Bur¬ 
ney Wanderer IV. 58 The abortion of my purpose may have 
made me appear a mere female mountebank. 

2. Biol. Arrestment of development of any organ, 
so that it either remains a mere rudiment, or is en¬ 
tirely shrivelled up or absorbed. 

184a Asa Gray Struct. Pot. (1880) vi. § 3. 179 Non-appear¬ 
ance of some parts which are supposed in the t>*pe = Abor¬ 
tion or Suppression. 1859 Dakwjn Orig. Spec. (1873) v. 116 
The partial or complete abortion of the reproductive organs. 
1870 Rolleston Ah. Life 25 The skull of the Common Fowl 
difrers in the abortion of the posterior crus. 

3. The imperfect offspring of an untimely birth, 
or any dwarfed and misshapen product of genera¬ 
tion ; hence fig. the nugatory or empty result of 
any action. 

1640 Br. Hall Christ. Motl. (Ward) 15/1 Those bodily de* 
lights .. alas! what poor abortions they are, dead in the very 
conception. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <5- It. Joum. I. 171 A lit¬ 
tle abortion of a man . . hastened before us. 187a O. \V. 
Holmes Poet. Freak/. Tab. x. 3x5 The doctrine of man's be* 
ing a blighted abortion, a miserable disappointment to his 
Creator. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark. Cent. II. iii. 74 His 
feet are monstrous abortions. 

Abortionist (ab/vjjanist). [f. Abortion + -ist.] 
One who procures abortion or miscarriage. 

187a Thomas D/s. of Women 63 Professional abortionists— 
men and women who make a business of infantile murder. 

Abortional (atyrj/anaP, a . [f. Abortion + -At. 
Cf. nation-alA\ Of or pertaining to abortion ; of 
the nature of a miscarriage or failure. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. VI. \v. vi. 22 The Treaty. . 
proved abortional, and never came to fulfilment. 

t Abo'rtivate, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. abortiv-us, 
Abortive, a fter anal, of captiv-ate, act iv-ale, etc. Sec 
-ate’I] To render abortive ;** Abortive v. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed v. vii. Wks. 1844 IT. 6a AtheLts may 
so far abortivate or dead the seeds of religion sown in their 
souls. 

t Abo’rtivate,///./?. Obs. rare—'. [IAboutiv- 
ate v. for abortivateJ : after analogy of ppl. adj. 
like separate of identical form with the vb. .See 
-ate-.] Imperfect, defective. 

< 1630 Jackson Creed x. xxiii. Wks. 1844 IX. 150 They were 
akindofabortivateor ill thriven seed, no true sons or children. 

Abortive ab/rjtiv), a. and sb. [ad. L. abor- 
llV’its, f. abort- us : sec About and -iyk.] 

A. adj. 

+1. Of or pertaining to abortion, a. Produced by 
abortion, born prematurely; also, derived from a 
still-born animal, as abortive parchment. Obs. 

1394 P- l'to ugh m. Crede 485 Fy on his pilche! He is 
but aliortiif, Eked with cloutes. 1594 Sihks. Rich. ///, 1. 
ii. 2t If euer he haue Childe. Abortiue be it. 16x4 B. Rich 
Honcstie 0/ this Age (1844) 6 These aboriine brates ihat are 
thus hastely brought into the world. 1663 Cowlev Verses 
ft Ess. (1669) l Th’ abortive Issue never liv’d. 1664 Evelyn 
Diary (1827) II- 217 A sort of paper very broad thin & fine 
like abortiue parchment. 

t b. Causing abortion, rendering fruitless. Obs. 

1611 Heywooo Cold. Age v. j. (1874) 74 We but sauc Our 
Innocent bodies from th’ abortiue graue. 1667 Milton P. L. 
ll. 44r With utter loss of being Threatens him, plunged in 
that abortive gulf. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v. Afjor- 
tion % Roman authors speak of the poculum alortionis or 
abortive draught. 

t c. Failing to produce offspring, miscarrying. Obs. 
- x6zi Burton Anat. Mel (1651) 1. ii. 1. iii. 55 Witches.. make 
Women abortive not to conceive. 166a R. Mathew Uni. 
Alch. §87. 121 It .. then brought from her an abortive or 
false conception. 

2. Failing of the intended effect, coming to nought; 
fruitless, useless, unsuccessful. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. F 7 ,iv.i. 60 Let it make thee Crest-falne, 

I, and alay this thy abortiue Pride. 1665 in Phil. Trans. I. 43 
This also proved abortive, though there was great appearance 
of success at first. 1713 Addison Cato m. vii. Our first de¬ 
sign, my friend, has prov'd abortive. 1778 Robertson 
America 1 .111. 213 Though this attempt proved abortive it 
was not without benefit. 1827 Scott Surg. Dau. II. 25 Two 
slips of ground, half arable, naif overrun with an abortive 
attempt at shrubbery. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cotiq. 11 . ix.420 
lie would rather have laboured to hinder Kaldred’s mission, 
or to make it abortive. 

3. Biol. Arrested in development ; defective, im¬ 
perfect ; sterile, barren. 

1794 Martyn tr. Rousseau's Rot. x. 103 The florets .. of 
the ray are imperfect, and therefore abortive or frustrate. 
1834 Goon Bk. 0/Nat. h 177 The thorns of plants are abor¬ 
tive branches. 1866 Livingstone Joum. (1873) I. iii. 60 He 
had an abortive toe. 1870 De Quatrefages Hum. Spec. 74 
Datura seeds, which he observed to become abortive or de¬ 
void of embryo. 


B. sb. [The adj. used absoli] 

11. An abortive progeny; a still-born child; a calf 
orothcr young animal dropped prematurely. (Some¬ 
times used derisively.) 

a 1300 Cursor Mundi 22. 849 t>e childir J»t es abortiues 
)>aa pat er not bom o-liues. 138a Wyclif Job iii. 16 Or as 
aborlif hid i shulde not abide, or that conceyycd sejen not 
lijt. 11413 Lydgate Pylg. Soivle <1483) iv. xxiv. 70 wherof 
seith the appostel seynt Powle that our lord had shewed 
hym self to hym as to an aborlyue, c 1605 ? Rowley Birth 
oj Merlin iv. 1. 335 Bearded abortive, thou foretell my dan- 
ger? 1634 Peacham Gcntlem. Exerc. 1. xxv. 88/2 Take the 
fine skin of an Abortive which you may buy in Paternoster* 
row. 1760 T.W. Human Life in Phil. Trans. LI I. 48 From 
hence abortives and stilbom are included in the burials. 

t b. A fine kind of vellum, being the skin of an 
abortive calf. 

15x9 W. Horman Vulgaria 80 b, §9 That slouffe that we 
wrytte vpon.. is somtyme called parchement, somtyme velem, 
somtyme aborlyue. 

f2. An abortive delivery; a miscarriage. 

1587 Ld, Mascal Govern. 0/Cattle {SheePe) (1627) 246 Also 
abortiues come when they giuc them in some place nothing 
but akornes for their meate. 

+ 3. The fruitless, imperfect, or unsuccessful result 
of an endeavour. 

x6xo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 391 Yet giuc me leave ., 
to cast forth my conjecture (although it is an abortive) con¬ 
cerning this point. 1654 Fuller Two Sermons 75 Whether 
this will ever be really effected, whether it will prove an Abor¬ 
tive .. Time will tell. 1706 De Foe Jure Divino ix. 209 It 
[the Work] scarce out-liv <d The haled Birth: The wild Abor¬ 
tive dy'd. 

14. An abortive drug. 

1647 Stapylton Juvenal 19 Whil'sl with abortives the poore 
Julia marr'd Her fruilcfull wombe. 

tAbortive, v. Obs. [f. Abortive a. Cf. to 
negative.] 

1. trans. To cause abortion ; to render ineffectual 
or fruitless. 

1615 A Ibumazar 1. iii (D.) One of your bold thunders may a- 
bortive And cause that birth miscarry. 16*7 Feltham Resolves 
(1677) 11. Ixxxiv. 341 In War, the vexed Earth abortives all 
her fruitfulness. 1699 Evelyn Aeetaria 118 (1729) This is 
that which abortives the Perfection of the most glorious and 
useful Undertakings. 

2. intr. To miscarry; prove abortive. 

1692 Hacket Li/e of Williams II. 147 (D.)When peace came 
so near to the birth, how it nbortived . . comes now 10 be re¬ 
membered. 

Abortively (ab/utivli), adv. [f. Abortive a. + 
-ly-.] In an abortive manner; by untimely birth; 
by premature arrestment; ineffectually. 

1598 Florio, Abbortare , to be deliuered abortiuely. 1633 
Heywood Eng. Trav. (1874)111. 48 1 thus abortiuely, before 
my time, Kali headlong to my Graue. 1742 VoUNG Night 
Th. ^1757) vii. 96 If abortively poor man must die. 

Abortiveness (Htyrjtivnes). [f. Abortive a. + 
-ness.] The quality of being abortive ; unproduc¬ 
tiveness, fruitlessness, state of failure. 

1657 Wintiiokpk in Burtons Diary (1828) II. 268 We were 
well warned by the abortiveness of another Bill as good. 
1674 R. Godfrey//*/ ff Abuses in Phys. 52 At the Abortive¬ 
ness and irrationality of which Recipe who is able enough to 
admire? 1865 W. G. Palgravf. Centr. Arabia 1 . 314 Plans 
and schemes . . destined to lasting abortiveness. 

t Abo'rtment. Obs. [f. Abort v. + ->ient ; 
cf. Fr. avorlenient, f. avorter to abort. See also 
Aborsement.] The action of aborting ; premature 
’ expulsion of the foetus. 

1607 Topsell Four-footed Beasts (1673) 18 The Mare shall 
suffer abortment. 1652 Culpeper Eng. Phys. 86 They arc 
dangerous for women with childe .. they cause abortment. 

t Abote,//^. a. (? for abeaten or abated) a facli- 
tiousform in one of thelaterpoemsattrib. to Chaucer. 

a 1597 ‘ Chanceds Drente' 1292 Of whiche sight glade, God 
1 it wote, Sche was ahasched & abole, 

Abought, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Abye. 

Abought, nbowght, obs. forms of About. 

t Abound* a. Obs. [a. Yr.atondc:~L. abumi-um 
abundant; f. same elements as vb. abunda-re : see 
ABOUNf) v.] Overflowing; plentifnl; abundant. 

c 1400 Tun calf. Circumcision oa The streme of salience Of 
I whyche the flod most joly is habownd. c 1430 SyrGencrides 
] (1865) 311 Of plentic thus he was abound To hem al that he 
his frendes found. 

Abonnd (abound), tO Forms: 4-5 habunde, 
4 - 6 babound(e, 4 - abound(e. Br.fple.: 4 abun- 
dende, 5 abowndahd. [a. OFr. abttnde-r, abott - 
de-r, habonde-r:—h. abunda-re to overflow; f. ab 
from + undd-re to flow in waves; f. t/ttda a wave. 
Afterwards erroneously connected with habe-re to 
have, and spelt with an initial h both in Fr. and 
Eng.] To overflow as water does from a vessel; 
or as a vessel does with water. 

1. To be present in overflowing measure; to be 
plentiful; to prevail widely. 

138a Wyclif a Cor. ix. 8 Forsobe god is m>3ty for to make 
al grace abounde in 3011. 1481 Caxton Myrrour 1. v. 22 By 

the hclpe of our Lorde of whom all science groweth and ha- 
boundeth. 1523 Lu. Berners Froissart I. cccxci. 672 Bycause 
of the great plenty and welthe that haboundeth in those 
parties, the people are all ydell. 1590 Shaks. Mid. N. u. i. 
105 Rheumaticke diseases doc abound. i6iz Bible Phil iv. 
17 I desire fruit that may abound to your account. 1667 
Milton P. L . in. 31a In thee Love hath abounded more than 
glory abounds. 1845 Ford Handbk. 0/Spain L 48 The trial 
becomes greater in proportion as hardships abound. 1850 


McCosh Div. Govt. (1874) in. ii. 395 The discontent which 
abounds in the world. 

+ 2. To be full, to be rich or wealthy; to have to 
overflowing. (Of persons.) Obs. 

138a Wyclif i Mac. iii 30 And he aboundide [1388 was 
riche] ouer kyngus that weren bifore hym. c 1400 Apol. /or 
Lollards 51 pat he life lustili, or habunde after hienes of the 
world. i6ix Bible Phil iv. 18 But 1 have all and abound. 
1613 Shaks. Hen. VI 11 , 1. i. 83 Kinsmen of mine.. that haue 
By this, so sicken’d their Estates, that neuer They shall 
, abound as formerly. 1713 Steele Engl is hm. No. 21. 137 He 
cannot bear to see any man want whilst he abounds. 1765 
Harris Three Treat. 111. i. 153 Each supply where he is de- 
ficient by exchanging where he abounds. 

3. To abound in : To be plentiful, wealthy, or 
copious in; to possess to a marked extent, so as to 
be characterized by; to have wealth of. (Used of 
persons and things, in reference to inherent qualities, 
characteristic attributes, or things whereby the sub¬ 
ject is made wealthy, eminent, or distinguished.) 

138a Wyclif 2 Cor. vii. 4 I abounde (or am plenteuous) in 
joye in al cure tribulacioun. e 1449 Pecock Repr. in. x. 337 
These haboundiden in greet doctrine. . 1535 Coverdale Jer. 
vi. 6 Like as a condyte aboundeth in water, cuen so this 
cite aboundeth in wickednesse. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. it. i. 
120 When you shall know your Mistris Has deseru’d Prison, 
then abound in Teares. 1676 Clarendon Suru. Lei'iathan 21 
In which kind of Illustrations.. his whole Book abounds. 1798 
F erriar / llustr . 0/ Sterne iv. 101 Some languages.. abound in 
figurative expressions. 1869 Buckle Civil. III. iv. 259 At the 
christening v the Scotch were accustomed to assemble their 
relations,.. in whom, then as now, they much abounded. 

4. To abound with (of obs., cf. Fr. abonder de): 
To be filled with, teem or swarm with, to be rife 
with, to possess in great numbers. (Used chiefly 
of things, in reference to accidental or unessential 
properties, or such as do not essentially add to the 
‘abundance’ of the subject. ‘The ship abounds in 
conveniences, but it abounds with rats.’) 

r A place abounds with all those things, which abound in 
it; it abounds in those things only which by their abundance 
give it a character, or add to its resources. 

C1374 Chaucer Boethius (1868)82 Whichc water habunde]/ 
most of rede purpre. pal is to seyen of a maner shelfisshe. 
1375 Barbour Bruce xm. 716 Hys cuntre Haboundyt weill 
oft come, c 1425 Wyntoun Cron . vm. xxil 34 Elizabeth 
QweneofEnglandOfgretTresoreabowndand. 1513 Douglas 
Virgifs sEtieis (1710) vii. 46 Hir figure sa grisly grete ha- 
boundis, Wyth glourand ene, 1583 Staxyhurst Adneis (1880) 
il 62 Thee shoars of Dardan for her oft with bloodshed 
abounded. 1611 Bible Prov. xxviii. 20 A faithful! man shall 
abound with blessings. 1705 Addison Rem. on Italy( pref.) 
It abounds with Cabinets of Curiosities. 1756 Burke Vind. 
Sat. Soc. Wks. 1 . 38 The palaces of all princes abound with 
.-.uch courtly philosophers. 1846 T. Wright Mid. Ages II. 
.\ix. 256 Warton's history is very incomplete, and atx>unds 
with inaccuracies. 

f 5. To go at large, be at liberty, revel, expatiate: 
in the phr. To abound in one’s own sense (late L. 
abundare in suo sensit , Fr. abonder dans son sens ) : 
to folio* dhe’s own opinion, use one’s liberty of # 
judgment. ’ 

1382 Wyclif Rom. xiv. 5 Ech man habunde or be plenteuous 
in his witt (Vulg. Unusquisque in suo sensu abundef). 1552 
Tauerner Proi'erbes 14 For the excludynge of contencyon 
we suflre euery man to abounde in his owne sence. 1601 
Holland Pliny (16341 1 . 145 1 wil not greatly busie my head 
thereabout, but suffer euery man to abound in his own sence. 
1642 Rogers Naarnan, to Reader 4 How abounding in their 
owne sense, and stiffc in their owne conceit. 1651 Cart- 
wright Cert. Relig. 1. 42 In those points.. the Church leaves 
every man to abound in his own sense. 1775 Burke Sp. 
Concil. with Am. Wks. III. 95 I was resolved .. to let others 
abound in their own sense, and carefully to abstain from all 
expressions of my own. 

+ «. Irons. To overflow with, to pour forth. 

1591 Troubles. Raigne of K. John 62 [He] foretelleth 
famine, aboundeth plentie forth. 1631 A. Craige Pilgrime 
and Iteremite An hoarse hoarie Heremite .. Whose boyling 
Breast nought but blacke baile abounded. 

•j In the following, abaintdon = devote, is the true 
reading: 

C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 639 He that lovith God, wo!.. 
abounde himself, with alle his might, wel for to doom [3 MSS. 
abunden, habunden; 2 abaundone, abawndone; 1 ecforce.) 

t Abound, Obs. [? f. A - pref. 11 + Bound v. ; 
but only known in pa. pple., so that the u- may be 
for I-, V-. Sec A particle .] To set limits to, to 
restrain. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (1^95) iv. iii. 81 A fletynge 
thynge.. dryeth * puttyth itselfeas it were abounded, and to 
lette the fletynge. 1627 Speed England descr. % abridged i. 

§ 9 The old names of whose Nations as also the knowledge of 
their seuerall abodes., haue of late with infinite labours., 
beene probably restored and abounded. 

Abound, obs. past pple. of Bind v. 
t Aboundable, a. Obs. [f. Abound vA + -able.] 
Fully sufficient, abundant. 

c 1420 PalImfins on Hush, xil 19 And for an acrefalle is hable 
Sex strike to sowe, and lesse is aboundable In menc lande. 

Aboundonce, -ant, -ly, obs. ff. Abundance, etc. 
Abounder (abau ndai). [f. Abound vA +-erL] 
One who abounds, has plenty, or is wealthy. 

1755 Young Cenlaurui. Wks. 1757 IV. 184 Say, ye strangers 
to care, and abounders in mirth! 1876 Browning Pacchi- 
a rot to v. 81 Wanters, abounders, March in gay mixture. 

Abounding (abau-ndig), vbl. sb. [f. Abound vA 
+ -inqI.] Overflowing or plentiful supply. 

1690 Penn Rise ff Progr. Quakers^ 1834) 12 The aboundings 
of grace. (Now gerunaia].] 












ABOUT. 


ABOUNDING. 

Abounding (abairndiq),///. a. [f. ABOUND vA 

+ -ING2.] 

1. Overflowing; flowing in a full stream. 

1684 tr. Bond, Merc. Cotnpil. w. 64 We must consider the 
quantity of the abounding bfoud. 1816 Byron Chi Me Harold 
nt. 50 But Thou, exulting and abounding river. 1826 Dis¬ 
raeli Viv. Grey iv. vl 162 The beautiful and abounding 
Rhine. 

2. Plentiful; abundant. 

1697 Snake in the Grass (ed. 2) 80 The surest Method., 
for a Young Man to step into an abounding Trade. 1866 
Standard t^Scpl. 4/5 The abounding cases ofhardship which 
continually occur under certain obnoxious statutes. 

+ 3. Affluent. 

1631 Donne Biathanalos (1644) 91 For every labourer is 
miserable and beastlike in respect of the idle abounding men. 

Abourne, obs. form of Auburn. 

About (atxnrt), adv. and prep. Forms: 12 on¬ 
butan, a-btitan, a-buton ; 2-3 a-buten, abuu- 
ten ; 3 abute ; (4 abote ;) 4-5 abouten, abow- 
ten ; 4-6 aboute ; 5 (abought, abowght); 6 - 
about. North.: 3 abut; 4 about, obout, abowt 
(with final c already dropped). By-form, 5 abow- 
tes, abouts, with genitival ending. [OE. on-bittan 
(ef. OFries. abfita), f. on in, on + biitan without, 
outside of (itself an earlier comb, of be by, near, + 
titan properly locative of tit out, used adjectively 
or substantively; cf. be northan, etc.) The primary 
meaning of on-bit tan was thus, on or by the outside 
of, hence around, wholly or partially. The idea of 
round, about, was originally expressed in OE. by 
yrnbe , and its compound y mb-tit an ; the latter 
scarcely survived the wthe., and the former became 
obs. in the 13 th, about taking the place of both. 
The weakening to a-bdtan began in the 1 oth c. M od. 
poets have sometimes 'bout. The word was from the 
first used without (adv.) or with (prep.) an object: 
the latter in the aecus. or dat. The adverbial and 
prepositional u?es are here separated, but the dis¬ 
tinction is one of construction rather than of mean¬ 
ing, and it often melts away: see A 3 , B 9 .] 

A. (without obj. expressed) adv. I. Position. 

1. Around the outside, around ; on every side. 

c 1x20 O. E. Chron. lLaud. MS.) an. 1000 IHiJ bes^ton 
bonne caslel abuton. c 1230 Ancren Rhvle 246 Kastel bet 
haue 5 deope dich abuten, & water beo » 5 e dich, |>e Kastel is 
wel kareleas a jean his unwines. 1387 Trevisa ifigden 
(Rolls Scr.) I.245 pc Frcnsche men anti Hannibal byseged 
hem Rhe Romans] all aboute. 1430 Lydgate Story 0/ The bet 
1339 in Skeat's Spec. 37 A bed ryjt softe, Rychly abouten 
apparayled With clothe of golde. 1610 Shahs. Temp. v. i. 180 
Now all the blessings Of a glad father, compasse thee about. 
1673 Ray Journey thro’ Low Countries 2 Dunkerk is .. 
strongly fortified all about. 1873 Browning BedCoit. X.-Cap 
Country 109 The haschisch-man .. Then shows him how to 
smoke himself about With Paradise, 
b. Towards every side, in every or any direction 
from a point, all round ;fg. in cast about , took about. 

1205 Layamon III. 26 Pabi-sadi pat wifabuten li25oaboute]. 
1380 Sir Ferumb. 159 Behold aboute now y praye, ouer and 
oneueryhelue. c 1400Cokes Tale of Gamelyn 550 The scherref 
aboute cast Gamelvn for to take. 159X Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut. 
111. v. 40 The day is broke, be wary, looke about. 1697 Dkyden 
Virgil’s Georg. 1. 447 By fits he deals his fiery Bolts about. 

2. Less definitely: on any side; near, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, without defining the exact direction. 

1*05 Layamon 12577 Arwen flu^en ouer wal 'al abuten ouer 
al. 1377 Langl. P.Pt. B. 11. 158 compile alle segges in schires 
aboute. c 1385 Chaucer Leg. G. Worn. 720 Wemen that were 
neigheboris a-boute. 1388 Wyclif Ecclus. xlvL 16 The ene- 
myes stondynge aboute on ech side. ia8o Caxton Chron. 
Eng. eexliv. 304 They caught a gyde that knewe al the coun- 
treye aboute. 1859 Jephson Britt any \ i. 71 Lying about was 
what seemed to me to be the old altar-stone. 1877 Mrs. 
Oliphant Makers 0/ Flor. lntrod. 12 The tocsins . . were 
sounding all about. Mod. Better to earn a little than hang 
about doing nothing. 

3. Nearly, approximately; not many more or less; 
—used with numbers or quantities. (Almost pre¬ 
positional: about a hundred men were there = men, 
about a hundred in number, were there. See B 9 .) 

1055 O.E. Chron. (Cotton MS.) Man sldh &ur mycel wad, 
abutan feower hund manna, o 35 e fife. <*1131 — (Laud. MS.) 
an. 1127 paer mihte wel ben abuton twente o 5 er pritti horn 
blaweres. 1297 R. Glouc. 247 J>ys was in pc 3er of grace syx 
hondred }er ywys. And aboute an foure & pry 11 )'* *535 

Coverdale Josh. iv. 13 Aboute a fortye thousande men ready 
harnessed to the warre, wente before the Lorde. i6u Bible 
Ex. xxxii. 28 There fell of the people that day about three 
thousand men. 180* Mar. Edgeworth Moral 7 Vr/^(i 8 i 6 ) I. 
iv. 20 A girl of about seven years old. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 348 In 1685 London had been, during about half a 
century, the most populous capital in Europe. 1879 Lockyer 
Etern. Astron. vi. 36. 208 Light travels about 186,000 miles 
a second. 

4. Hence, in familiar language, of degrees of qua¬ 
lity; nearly,almost,all but. Afuckabotit : very'nearly. 

1614 Overbury A Wife, etc. (1638) 94 Much about Gentle¬ 
manlike. 1832-6 Cobbett Prospectus of his Whs. (aff. to 
Eng. Gramm.) In about every one of these works 1 have 
pleaded the cause of the working people. 184a E. Miall 
Nonconf. II. 335 The money-Moloch of our country .. is 
about the grimmest, fiercest, most implacable god. 1850 E.P. 
Whipple Ess. 4- Ret\ 1 .299 The difference between duty and 
conduct.. about measures the difference between the real 
and the actual 185a Dickens Bleak Ho. 11 . xoa You’re about 
right respectingthe bond. 1880 Hawley Smart Social Sin . 
ners I, ix. x8a The first two are about the nicest girls in all 
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Loudon. 1882 Sir W. Harcourt in Times 13 June 10/2 This 
amendment was about as relevant to the clause as it would 
be if it related to sheep-stealing. Mod. colloq. I am about 
tired of this. Is your work about finished? Near about. 

II. Motion. 

5. Round, in rotation or revolution. Hence, fig. 
To come about : to revolve (as time), to complete 
a revolution, to be fulfilled; to come to pass, turn 
out, or happen. To bring about: to cause to 
revolve ; bring to pass, accomplish. 

c 1000 jElfric Manual of Astron. 10 Seo firmament tymS 
syrnle onbutan us .. & ealle 3 a stcorran .. tumia 3 onbutan 
mid hyre. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7712 Bot pc planetes 
er noght led swa, Ffor in pair ccrcles obout pai ga. c 1450 
Merlin 7 The dwell was right gladde that he hadtle brought 
this a.bouten. 1535 Coveroale i Chron. xxi. 1 And whan y e 
yeare came aboute, what lyme as y« kynges vse to go forth, 
Ioab .. layed sege vnto Rabba. 1580 Tusskr Husbandry 
x. 45 To make thee repent it ere year about go. 1602 
Shaks. Haml. v. ii. 301 And let me speake to tlv yet vn- 
knowing world How these things came al>out. 1607 —Coriol. 
iv. v. 160 What an Arnie he has, he turn'd me about with 
his finger and his thumbe, as one would set vp a Top. 
1681 Wori.idgi: Syst. Agric. 29 F.re the year be about it may 
yield you three such Crops. 1707 Freinii Pcterboro's Cond. 
in .Spain 200 A revolt had been Drought about in the city of 
Valencia. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journey (1778) 11 . 36 Let the 
heralds officers twist his neck about if they will. 1876 Free- 
man Xonn. Cong. 1 . iv. 239 An accommodation was hardly 
brought about when Lewis died. 

b. in rotation, in succession ; alternately, whether 
of many or two. 

*393 Langlanu P. Pt. C. ill. 232 And jaf pardon for pans • 
pound-mccl a-boute. 1801 Strutt Sports 4 Past. h. J. 50 
Butts ...at which the inhabitants were to shoot, up and down, 
(called in the poetical legends 'shooting about') upon all 
feast days, c 1817 J. Hogg Tales 4 Sketches 11 1 .199 We have 
often sat together.. reading verse about with our children in 
the Bible. 1851 M ayhew Loud. Lab. 111 .145 Turn and turn 
about’s fair play. Billy, now it's your turn. 

6 . In partial rotation ; half round ; from front 
to back or vice, versa ;—usually with turn, face. 
Less usually, a short way round; to one side, 
aside, away. To send one to the right about : right 
off in the opposite direction, away with a vengeance. 
To get a ihing the wrong way about : by the wrong 
end or side. To tell a story the other way about'. 
quite oppositely. To bring one about (or round), i. e. 
from illness or insensibility. 

1535 Coveroale i'roz'. xii. 7 Or euer thou canal turne the 
aboute, the vngodly shal be ouerthrownc. 1596 Shaks. 
Merch. V. 11. vi. 64 The winde is come about, Bassanio pre¬ 
sently will goe aboord. 1709 Strvpe Ann. Ref. xlv. 456 He 
bad been a very zealous protesiant, but under Q. Mary came 
about, and was as hot the other way. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 
605 Saying that she checked And sharply turned about to 
hide her face. 

b. Naut. On or to the opposite tack, as to make, 
put, go about, to go about ship. 

1588 Orders for the Span. Fleet in Hart. Misc. i.Malh.) 11 . 
45 If he (the admiral] change her course, or make about. 
Before he goeth about, he will shoot off a piece; and being 
about, will put forth another light upon the poop. 1633 Staf¬ 
ford Pac. I lib. xvi. 33711821) They tacked about, and made 
for Kinsale. 1690 L ond. Gaz. mrndlxx. 3 The French Ad¬ 
miral fired a Gun and went about Ship, and stood to the 
Westward. 1836 Marryat Mulsh. Easy xxvi. 103 Don't you 
think we had belter go about? Ibid. xxx. 117 The Aurora was 
put about. 1867 Smyth Sailors Wd.-Rk., Ready about! and 
About-ship t are orders to the company to prepare for tacking. 

7. Round, in circumference; in circuit, lit. and fig. 

1598 Shaks. Merry JVizvs 1. ii. 44 Indeede 1 am in the waste 
two yards about. 1600 Hakluyt Voyages (1810) 111 . 429 A 
more easie way though it were farther about. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 328. (1650)73 The sure way (though most about) to 
make gold. 1651 tr. Bacon , Life <y Death 62 The Operation 
.. is slow, and as it were about. 1705 Addison Italy { 1767) 
181, 1 have seen old Roman rings so very thick about, and 
with such large stones in them. 1728 Morgan Hist. Algiers 
II. i. 212 Algiers .. measures barely one league about. 

8 . In a circuitous or winding course; with fre¬ 
quent turnings ; hither and thither ; to and fro ; 
up and down. Also, of the position of things so 
scattered irregularly on a surface: here and there, 
lip and down. 

a 1123 O.E.Chron. (I,aud. MS.) an. root And panon wendon 
in Wiht-land, and pacr him ferdon on buton swa swa hi sylf 
woldon. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 He bere 5 abuten here 
senil hakel. 1205 Layamon 25756 ArSur eode abute * & his 
cnihles bi his siden. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2361 Bot if a 
synful myght se with-oute. How foul pe syn es,Fnt he bers 
oboute. C1450 Lonelich Grail xiii. 201 Thanne Kyng Eua- 
lach Abowtesgan sende Aftyr his barowns. 1611 Bible Dent. 
xxxii. 10 Hee ledde him about, he instructed him. 1751 Earl 
Chatham Lett, to Kephezv ii. 5, I have been moving about 
from place to place, c 1817 J. Hogg Tales ft Sketches V. 150 
lie bustled about & about, speaking to every one. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 273 He had been willing to be the 
right hand of Dundee: but he would not be ordered about by 
Cannon. Mat. To move fnmiture about; scatter seeds 
about; find plants growing about; insects crawling about. 

9. Hence: On the move, afoot, astir: going, 
moving; going on, acting, in aclion ; prevailing (as 
a disease). 

i»97 R. Glouc. 246 Enfryd, Edwyne’s broker, he sey 
I>ys wo aboute, To Cadwal he wende, & mercy cryde vor 
doute. c 1360 Song of Yesterday in E. Eng. Poems ( 1862) 
136 Bisi aboute . J>ei [children] han ben. Tocacchen hit with 
al heore miht. 1598 Shaks. Merry Wiv. v. v. 59 About, 
about, Search Windsor Castle (Elues) within, and out. 160a 
— Hamt, il ii. 617 Fye vpon’t! Foh 1 About, my Brainel 
1663 Pkpys Diary (1876) II. 300 The building of St. James's 
by my Lord St. Albans, which is now about. 1815 Birk- 


beck Jrny. through France 62 The wife of one of the la¬ 
bourers was about, and seemed perfectly hearty. Mod. At 
present, when small-pox is about. 

f 10. To go about to do anything', to bestir oneself, 
to busy oneself, to endeavour; to form designs, to 
contrive, conspire. Obs . 

c 1380 Sir Per umbras 5821 Al ys for nojt, je A-boute goes', 
je ne bringeh him neuere to Joure purpos. <: 1400 Apol. for 
Loll. 113 [pci] gredyly gon abowt to geyt al bat )>ey may. 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. iii. 12 Thou goes! about to apply 
a morall medicine, to a mortifying mischiefe. 1611 Bible 
John vii ; 19 Why goe ye about to kill me ? 1635 N. R. tr. 
Camden's Elizabeth 1. 56 Cardinall Granvill.. went about 
to set the English and the Netherlanders.. at variance. 1690 
Locke Hum. Undent. I. iv. vii. § 1.226 No Body.. ever went 
about to show the Reason of their Clearness, 

+11. To be about (for) to do : to be engaged in, 
to be busied in preparation for, to be scheming, 
preparing, or intending. Obs. Cf. About B 6 . 

c 1230 Ancren Riwle 234 Satan is jeorne abuten uorto rid- 
len ]>e ut of mine corne! c 1366 Chaucer Rut. T. 284 Thou 
woldest falsly ben aboute To love my lady. 1541 R. Barnes 
II ks. 157.3* 3*5/2 The deuell hath beenc of long tyme aboute 
to bring in this snare for priests. 1634 Modern, of Malory 
Pr. Arthur^ 1816) 1 . 125 ' Vou will never be about to do such 
deeds.’ ‘ Nay, son,’ said she, 'and thereto I make you as- 
surance.' 

12. Hence, it forms (with the infinitive) a future 
participle: On the point of, going ; as scripturus, 
about to write, going to write, on the point of writing. 

153S CoVKKUAl.K Josh. .win. 8 They were aboute logo for 
lo descry lie the londe. 1580 Baret Alvearie , To he al>out or 
ready to ilie awaye. 1611 Bible Rez\ x. 4 And when the 
seuen thunders had vttered their voices, I was ab^ut to 
write. < 1665 M \nlky tr. Grot tits's Lav-Conn treyAVarrs 
289 Prince Maurice .. shews his Army in Bat tel-Array, a> if 
about to storm. 1816 J. Wilson City of the Plague 1. iv. 186 
The wounded soldier re.-its his head About to die upon the 
dead. 1871 Smiles CVmm<TcHi876>iii. 74 A Catholic money¬ 
lender, when about to cheat, was wont to draw a veil over 
the picture of his favourite saint. 

In this use it passes from the adv. to the prep., 
which becomes still more distinct in 13 . See H 6 . 

13. By further extension it is used with the verbal 
sb. in the same sense. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone Light ho. $ 254 The season we were 
then about concluding. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. i.\. 169 < 1873' 
England seems al>ont deserting him. Ibid. 88 The celestial 
sign of the balance just about canting. 

B. (with object expressed) prep. I. Position. 

1. On the outside, on the outer surface of; on 
every side of, all round ; around, surrounding. 

<r88o K. Ae.WYOr.Yi Pastoral Care xxi. (Sweet, Reader i4)0nd 
sure sua; se heresccolde bion xetrymed onbutan Hienisalem. 
e 1000 .I’ll.I Kie Ji.xoil. xix. 12 pu truest ^cmiro abutan L>ne 
muni. < xi2o (). E. Chron. (Laud. MS. 1 an. 1104 Feower 
circulas lo n ‘id dru^o onbutan bare sunuan. 1154 Ibid. 
1137 .Medide cnotted strengesabuton here hieued, & diden an 
saurp iron abuton mannes throte. Ibid. 1135 An sterres 
abuten hint at midd.xi. a 1200 Cotton. Horn. 239 Under him 
helle mu 3 open, abuutcn him all folc. t*x25o Gen. 4 Ex. 
3455 Abute ois munt ftu rnerkc make. « 1300 Early Engl. 
Ps. (1844) Ixxvii. 2S Obout ]> ar teldes [>ar [mi lai. 1 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 158 Of smal coral aboute hire armesche baar 
A peire of bedes. ( 1450 Lonelich Grail xiv. 216 [Hel 
beheld ihe hepcs that Abowten him were. 1535 Cnvi.RDALE 
Ps. cxxxviii. 3 Thou art al>oute my path and aboute my 
bedd. 1611 Biole Mark xii. 1 A certainc man planted a 
vineyard, and set an liedgc about ii. 1655 60 T. Siam. t.v 
Hist, of Philos. 11701 > 9 t'z Of equiangk* triangles, the side> 
that are about equal angles are proportional. 1830 Tesnv- 
son Fair Women 162 The Roman soldier found Me lying 
dead, my crown about my brows. 1873 Browning Red Lott. 
X.-Cap Country 239 The halustrade About the tower, 
b. Towards every side of oneself; in every dircc- 
j tion; all round. 

1340 Ayenb. 150 Vor hi /ye]# brijtliche and ine liare herten, 
and al abote ham. < 1380 Sir For umbras 126 panne pe kyng 
gan waxe wrop: & aboute him gan be-holde. 1535 Co\ ek- 
dale Tob. xi. 5 The mother of Tobias sat daylic .. vj>on y< 
toppe of an bill, from whence >he might se farre alx>ute her. 
1607 Hif.ron Whs. I. 397 Many a coward layeth about him 
for a bout or two. 1625 tr. Gon&alrius, Span. Inguis. 12 Vn- 
lesse he look well about him, and be circumspect in his deal¬ 
ing. 1863 Loncf .Falcon of SerFederigo 190 He looked about 
him for some means or way To keep this unexpected holiday. 

2. (Position) around less definitely: around any 
part of, somewhere near, on some side of (not ex¬ 
cluding the inside), in or near. (Shading into 11 .) 

1366 Maunuev. iii. 15 Abouten Grece there ben many lie*. 
1470 Paston Lett. 641 (1874) 11 . 399 1 wold passyngly faym: 
that ye wer in London .. or nye abowght London. 1535 
Coverdale 1 Chron. x. 27 In the nighte season also remayned 
they aboute the house of God. 1601 Shaks. Ttvel. X. it. iv. 
13 He is about the house. 1653 Walton Angler 20 Creatures 
inhabiting both in and about that element. 1771 Antig. 
Sarisbur. 7 Carausius was born of mean parentage about 
Cleves in Germany. Mod. The Snakes-head grows in 
meadows about Oxford. The idlers hanging about the door 
of the public-house. 

3. With persons, the literal sense of around soon 
passed into those of holding a position beside, be¬ 
ing in common intercourse with, habitually con¬ 
nected with, in attendance on, in the suite of. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 55 Pater Xos ter 13 Abuten us he [beel- 
zebuh] is for to blenchen. 1366 MaundeL xxii. 242 Tho 
lordes only that ben aboute him. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
ii. b, The fend that euer is incessaunlly aboute the synnar. 
1550 Thomas Ital. Did., Excubitore, the chamberer that 
watcheth asitisusedaboutesgreat Personages. 1S98 Shaks. 
Merry Wives 11. ii. 17 Hang no more about mee, I am no 
gibbet for you. x6n — Wint. T. tr. i. 59 Beare the Boy hence, 
he shall not come about her. 1723 Bp. Blackall Whs. I. 46 
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ABOVE 


They become ten times more uneasy to themselves than to 
loose who are about them. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serin. 
(ed. 3) I. xxv. 384 We get used to the things about us. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. II. ix. 365 The king was allowed to 
have about him his Norman stallers. 

4 . Somewhere on or near the person ; in one’s 
pockets or other receptacles; with, at hand. 

1567 Maplet A greene Forest 12 b, 1 11 Kainates] is thought 
being borne about one to make a man eloquent. 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. itt. ii. 146 [She} told me what priuie marks I had 
about nice. 1598 — Merry Wives i. 209 You haue not the 
hooke of Kiddles about you, haue you? 1637 Milton Com us 
647 If you have this (herb] about you ..you may Boldly 
assault the necromancer's hall. 1801 Strutt Sports ff Past. 
n. iii. 86 When they had lost all they had about them, they 
would sometimes pledge a part of their wearing apparel. 

5 . Attributive connexion: Appertaining to; at¬ 
tached to as an attribute or attendant circumstance. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. n. L 163 His face is the worst 
thing about him.. 1793 Sm Eaton Edystone Light ho. §254 
Leaving every thing about the work, up to the entry door, 
ready to go to sea. 1859 Jkphsos Brittany v. 56 There was 
a look about it.. which seemed to me to be foreign. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Con g. 11 . vii. 124 There must have been 
something specially hateful about this tax. 

6. Practical connexion: Near so as to meddle with; 
concerned or occupied with; dealing with, attending 
to, interfering with ; prosecuting, trying to do or to 
make. The early quol. show the transition in ‘busy 
about/ from the literal busy round, to busy inter¬ 
fering with. (To send one about his business : off, 
away, i.e. to attend to his own affairs. See Busi¬ 
ness.) Closely connected with A 1013, of which 
the two lattcrare indeed in modern use prepositional. 

e 1175 Lamb. Horn. 175 pa pe weren eurcabuten pisse worldes 
cchle. c 1220 S. Marherete 16 Ant am in hare beddes sobisi 
ham a huten. c 1385 Chaucer Leg. Good IV. 1610 This thinge 
the w hie he ye ben about c. c 1400 A pot. for Lollards 23 pe 
souereynes of pe kirkc howun not to curse for temporal 
pingis, nc bUy a bowt hem. c 1440 Gencrydes 1173(1873) Kfor 
1 his tv yere we haue hen it ahought. 1605 Siiaks. Wint. T. 
iv. iv. 693 The I’rince himselfc is about a peecc of Iniquitie. 
16x1 Bible Luke ii. 49 Wist yee not that I must hee about 
inv fathers businesses 1642 Rogers Naan tan 436 The workc 
which himselfc and Paul went about. 1751 Harris Hermes 
1 1841> 225 These machines .. must he the work of one who 
knew what he was about. 1801 Strutt Sports .y Past. In- 
trod. 44 Neither might they.. prevent any one from passing 
peaceably about his husiness. 1878 G. Macdonald Ann. 
Quiet Ncighb. iv. 44 Whoever made it has taken long enough 
about it. Mod. What are you about there? 

7 . Abstract connexion: 'Pouching, concerning; in 
the matter of, in reference or regard to. The regular 
preposition employed to define the subject-matter 
of verbal activity, as in to speak, think, ask, dream, 
hear, know about ; to he sorry, pleased, perplexed 
about ; to give orders, instructions, information 
about ; to form plans, have doubts, feel sure about. 

1230 Aneren Riwle 744 Hu hire* stont abuten vleschlichc 
tentaciuns, 3if hco ham haueA. c 1449 Pixock Kepr. 1. xix. 

(Skcat, Specim. 51) Dcfautisdoon aboute ymagis&ptlgrimagis 
Ixmi myche lifter & csicr to he amendid. 1590 Shaks. Two 
Gent. 111. i. 2 Wc haue some secrets to confer about. 1596 
Merch. l\ ). iii. 109 In the Ryalto you haue rated me 
About my monies and my usances. 1599 — ( Title) Much 
Adoc al>out Nothing. 1611 Bible Lor. vi. 5 All that about 
which hee hath swornc falsly. 1777 Hu.mi: Ess. \ ‘Treat. 1 .193 
Shall wc be indifferent about what happens? 1854 Kingsley 
Alexandria ii. 50 It is better to know one thing than to know 
about ten thousand things. 1855 Macau lav /fist. Eng. IV. 
13 Twenty governments, divided by quarrels alwut prece¬ 
dence, quarrels about territory, quarrels about trade, quarrels 
about religion. 

b. This passes occasionally into the sense, on 
account of, because of. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. i. 25 Doe you mcane to stoppe 
any of Williams wages, about the Sacke he lost the other 
day? 1598- -Merry Wives iv. i.5 He is very couragious mad, 
about his throwing into the water. 

8. Of a point of time : Near, nigh ; dose to, not 
far from ; in giving an approximative date or hour. 

1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud. MS.) an. 1140 Abuton non tid 
duties, pa men eten. c 1230 Ancren Rhvte 24 Abuic swuch 
time alse me singeS messe. 1297 R. Glolc. 431 lie deyde 
ahoutc pulkc tyme. c 1386 Chaucer Knight's T. 1331 pise 
lordes al and some Bene on the sonday to pe cite come 
Aboute prime. 1534 tr. Polyd. Very., Eng. Hist. I. 56 Cscsar 
abowte the sequinoctiall time of harveste, retourned into 
Fraunce. 1598 Siiaks. Merry Wives v. i. 12 Bee you in the 
Parke about midnight. 1611 Biule Johnx ii. 14 Now about 
the middest of the feast Jfesus went vp into the Temple, and 
taught. 1756 Burke Find. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 27 Al>out this 
time, another torrent of barbarians.. poured out of the south. 
1882 Daily News 22 Mar. 2/8 They returned to their quarters 
about three o'clock. 

9 . Of a point in a scale of quantity: Near, close 
to, not much above or below; in giving an approx¬ 
imate weight, measure, or point on any scale. 

1590 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 163 Sit. How tall was she? 
Jut. About my stature. 1768 Goldsm. Good Nat. M. hi. 
He's much about my size and figure. Mod. Its boiting point 
is about 150° Fahr. About the same elevation as the top of 
Primrose II ill. 

These two last are closely connected with the 
adverbial senses A 3, 4; cf. Come about six o’clock; 
stay about an hour; to weigh about a pound ; to 
be about right. 

II. Motion. 

10 . Round the outside of; round (in opposition to 

across, over, or into), arch. (To beat about the 
bush. See Bush.) ....... 


c xooo AClfric Manual 0/ Astronomy 8 Lassan ymbgang 
haf 5 sc man pc ga :3 abiitan An hus, bonne sc 3 e call ?a burn 
be-gje< 5 . c 1075 0 . E. Chron. (Laud. MS.) an. 1000 And his 
scipu wendon ut abuton Ixfcceasire. 1205 Layamon 26065 
And ArSur aneouste pat treo bieorn abute. a 1300 Fraym. 
in Wright Pop. Science 132 Hevene goth aboute the wordle. 
1598 Shaks. Merry Wives 1v.iv.31 Heme the Hunter.. Doth 
all the winter time, at still midnight Walke round about an 
Oake. 1655 60 'I'. Stanley Hist. 0/Philos. (1701) 86/2 He 
sent two Companies of Horse secretly about the Hill. 1697 
Dampier Voyages (1729) 1 . 257 'They could not get about the 
Cape. 1722 Wollaston Retig. 0/NaL v. 79 The revolution 
of a planet about the sun. 

11 . Round or over the parts of; in circuit over 
the surface of; to and fro in ; across or over in 
any direction. Used also of the position of things 
scattered over the surface of anything: here and 
there in or on. (Shading into 2.) 

1534 More Upon the Passion Wks. 1557, 1318/t Do my 
message in preching my woorde aboute the worlde. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. i. i. 11 That path they take, that beaten seem'd 
most bare. And like to lead the labyrinth abou t. c 1605 Ratseis 
Ghost B 1 Players were never so thriftie as they are now about 
London. 1610 Shaks. Temp, t, ii. 220 In troops I haue dis¬ 
pers’d them 'bout the Isle. 1878 G. Macdonald Ann. Quiet 
Neighb. iv. 43 ,1 was wandering about the place, making some 
acquaintance with it. 1879 Tennyson Lover *s T. Friends 
.. who lived scatteringly about that lonely land. Mod. The 
cowslips dotted about the field. 

b. Frequenting, mingling in the pursuits of; esp.in 
the common phrase about town. 

1593 Nasiie Foure Lett. Confuted 83 Since 1 first knew 
him about town. 1848 Thackeray Vanity F. 1 . 131 A perfect 
and celebrated ‘blood’ or dandy about town. Ibid. 192 He 
was not very wise; but he was a man about town, and had 
seen several seasons.. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 153 
Some Roman Catholics about the court had, indiscreetly or 
artfully, told all. 

C. Comb. When used as a verb-complement, 
about was occasionally, like separable prefixes in 
German, prefixed to the verb, as in about go, about 
run, about stand ; these have sometimes been con¬ 
nected by hyphens, but are scarcely compounds. 

Also about-speech obs., a roundabout phrase, 
circumlocution; about-standing (cf. Germ. Um- 
stand) obs., a circumstance ; about-wTiting obs., 
the legend round the head stamped on a coin. 

Also About-sledge, Aboutward, q.v. 

1340 Hampoi.k Pr. Cense. 7583 pir twa hevens ay obout- 
rynnes. Both day and nyght, ana never blynnes: pe erth, 
pat pa hevens obout-gase, F.s bot als a poynt Imyddes a 
compasc. 1382 Wvclje Ecclus. xlvi. 16 He inwardly clepide 
the almi^ty Lord, in a^enfi^ting the enemys aboute stond- 
ende. 1513 Douglas Virgits sKneis 1. 12(1710) Rycht so 
hy about-spcich often tymes And semblahill word is we com- 
pyle our rymes. 1340 Ayenb. 174 Vor he ssel zigge alle his 
zennes . . and pe ahoutestondinges of pe zennes. Ibid. 175 
Ac pe ahoutestondinges alle pet morep pe zennes. e 1449 
Pf.cock Repr. II. ii. 140 And thej seiden. It is the ymage 
and the Aboute-writing of Caesar, the Emperour. 

About (abenrt), vA jYaut. [f. phr. About-ship 
see About adr. 6 b.] To change the course (of a 
ship’) to the other tack. 

x688 1 . Clayton l ’irginia Let. 4in Phil. Trans. XVII. 9S4 
Generally when they About the Ship as they call it, they are 
so nigh the Shoar, that, etc. 

+ About, vA Obs. fa. Fr. abou/cr said of a tumour, 
f. ii bout to a head: bottler of buds.] 

1725 Bradley Ftvn. Diet ,, Abontiug , a term used hy the 
French gardeners to denote that the Trees are budded; as it 
signifies, in regard to Animals, the making a kind of a Head 
or Abscess. 1731 Bailey, A bon led, budded. (In Ash 1775.] 
Aboutie, obs. form of Abut v. 
t Abouts, aboutes, adz*, and prep., a genitival 
form of About used in 5-6 ; still preserved in cer¬ 
tain compound adverbs as Hereabouts, Thkkk- 
arouts, Whereabouts, and the obs. Thenabouts. 
[prob. of northern origin, with -es for -eu, as in 
northern genitives, plurals, possessive pronouns, and 
vbl. inflections.] 

A. adz*. 

C1450 Lonki.ich Graal II. 27 In his herte hadde he gret 
thowht howh this mater abowtes schold ben browht. 

B. prep. 

e 1450 I.oNEi.icii Grait xxv. 215 Al and some abowtes him 
ganne to drawen. 1552-3 htv. Church Goods, Stafford , 29 
Abouts iiij ycrcs paste (they] solde xlix shepe & vi kie. 
1596 Spenser F,Q. i. ix.^6 His garment, nought but many 
ragged clouts .. The which his naked sides he wrapt abouts. 

Abou’t-sledge. [AnouT+SLEDGE.] The largest 
hammer used by smiths. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exer. 4 The About Sledge is the big¬ 
gest Hammer of all. and .. they hold the farther end of the 
Handle in both their Hands, and swinging the Sledge above 
their Heads, they., let fall as heavy a Blow as they can 
upon the Work. 1849 Wealk Diet. Terms. 

tAbou’tward, -s, adz*. Obs. 4-7. [About An 
and Ii 6 + -ward.] Striving, trying, contriving, tend¬ 
ing towards;—shading off, as it became obsolete, 
into the mere idea of being about to, going. 

e \ 4,00 Sir Tryam. 65 Syr Marrok .. Was faste aboutewarde 
To do hys lady gyle, a 1440 Sir F.glamour 658 Thou art 
abouteward, Y undurstonde To Wynne alle Artas of myn 
honde. 1524 State Papers Hen. VIif , 1 Y. 257 Suche Coun- 
saillours . . wolde be aboutewarde to distroy and puttedoune 
noble men. 1534 tr. Pol. VergEng. Hist. 11. 128 The carle 
of Warweke .. was than at hys owne towne aboutward to 
come very shortly unto the camp. 1611 Speed tlist , Brit. ix. 
xxi. 96 All those that shall bee about wards to stop vs in the 
said pilgrimage. . . ... . . # . 


Above (abrvv), adv. and prep. Forms: 1-2 
(bufan, bufon); 2 (bufen, buven, buuen, bu- 
uenne), abufan; 3 (buven, buve), abuuen, 
abuue ; 3-4 (boven), aboven; 4-5 abouen, 
abowen(e; 4-7 aboue ; 5 abouyn, aboun; 6 
abowe (abuffe, aboufe, abofe, aboif) ; 4- above. 
North.: 4 abouen, obowen; 4-6abown(e,aboun, 
abone; 6- abune, abuin, aboon. [f. A prepA, on, + 
bufan above, atop (cf. ODu. and MLGerm. boven), 
itself an earlier comb, of be ‘by, near, about’ + 
ufan adv. ‘up, above’ (cf. Germ, oben), properly 
locative case of af- (Goth, ttf ) up, upward. The 
simple ufan originally expressed the whole idea 
of its successive expansions l\e)nfan, a-b{e)ufan . 
A-bufan did not appear till the 12th c., and was 
evidently a northern formation, being rarely found 
out of northern or north-eastem writers before the 
end of the 13th, when it generally replaced bufan, 
which as bovc became obs. in the 14th. 'Bovc is also 
an occasional aphetism of above in modem poets. 
For the illustration of the senses, boi'C and above 
are here taken together, though formally distinct 
words. A parallel compound of bufan was bibufen 
— Be-bove ; cf. afore, before ; of ufan , an-ufan, 
Anove(n. Bufan was used in OE. without (adv.) 
or with (prep.) an object; the latter in the dative. 
A-bufan was at first adverbial, but soon acquired 
the prepositional use of bufan. The adverbial 
and prepositional constructions are here separated, 
though in the development of meaning they form 
historically only a single series; and, as in About, 
in certain modem uses, the grammatical distinction 
melts away ; see B 8. 

A. (without object expressed) adv . 

1 . Overhead ; in a place vertically up ; on high ; 
upstairs. 

j c 1000 /Elfric Manual of Astron. 2 Sco sunne gac 3 .. call 
swa feorr adune on nihtlicre tide under Fere eor|>an swa hco on 
da;^ bufan up astihS. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 612 Bathe 
fra aboven and fra benethe. 1413 Lydgate/ > v/^. SowieiiZso) 
v. i. 68 Angels also I sawe fleen to and fro,.. by sec and land, 
and in the eycr abouen. 1598 Shaks. Merry Wives iv. ii. 78 
My Maids Aunt the fat woman of Brainford, has a gown 
aboue. 1611 Bible Prov. vii*. 28 When hee prepared the 
heauens, I was there . . when he established the cloudes 
aboue. 1799 Words worth Prel. 1. 14 (1850) Far above Was 
nothing hut the stars and the grey sky. 1865 Dickens Our 
Mut.Fr.Wi. 13 In another corner a wooden stair leading above. 

b. In heaven. Also elliptically to heaven; and 
from aboz*e, from heaven. 

c 1250 Gen. \ Exod. 10 Dan sal him almightin luuen, Her 
hj-neden and dund abuuen. 1460 Pol. Rel. <5• Lcn*e Poems 
(1866) 430 F'rom here sone V s a-bouen. 1611 Bible 
James i. 17 Kuery good gift and euery perfect gift is from 
aboue. 1647 II. More Songof Soul 1. it. 40 And ever naming 
God, he Iookd aboven. 1814 Southey Roderick vii. (1853) 
IX. 71 That vow hath been pronounced, and register’d Above. 
1861 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxxiv. 10 And whether trust in 
things above Be dimm'd of sorrow, or sustain'd. 

2 . On the surface; on the outside ; covering, 
binding down, or over all. ? Obs. or dial. 

c\y>$ Life of Bekct 266 Thabyt of monek he nom, And 
sithtne elerkes robe above. 1340 Ayenb. 236 pe Unene kertel 
betoknep chastete of herte. pe gerdcl above betocneb chas- 
tete of bodie. c 1440 Ancient Cookery in Housh. Ord. (1790) 
468 Make a drage .. of pouder of ginger mynced, andstrewe 
aboven theron. 1611 Bible Numb. iv. 25 The couering of 
the badgers skinnes that is aboue upon it. 

3 . In a higher place ; farther up a mountain or 
river; farther from the sea ; hence {obs.) on shore, 
whence men ‘go down to the sea in ships.* 

c 1270 Assnnipcioun de N. Dame 22 penkep on my so rue 
nowe, IIow 1 hange here abowe, How 1 hange apon a tre. 
c 1325 E. E. A Hit. Poems A. 1022 pe cyte stod abof fu! 
sware. 1366 Maunoev. xxv. 262 It hath aboven toward 
Indc, the Kyngdom of Caldec. c 1435 Tor. of Portugal 
1462 Ffast from land row they began, Above they left that 
gentilman, With wyld bestis to have byde. i6xx Bible 

| Josh. ii. 13 The waters of Jordan shall be cut off from the 
waters that come down from above. Mod. Below were the 

: silvcr>' lakes, above were the snowy peaks. 

4 . Higher on a written sheet or page; and hence, 
in an earlier part of a writing or book ; before in 
order. (Often used as a. and sb .; see C I : and in 
comb.; see D, and Above-said.) 

c 1120 O.E. Citron . (Laud. MS.) an. 1090 Eall swa wae jfcr 
abufan saedan be cyngc. 1340 Ayenb. 247 pe bysye 
lyue huerof we habbep aboue y-speke. 1574 Wilts ff Inv. 
North. Count. II. 405 The Rest of all my Land I gyf and 
teiff to my sone . . except that aboun is exceptet. Mod. 
Several examples of this construction are given in the exer¬ 
cise above. 

+ 5 . Jig. (From the idea of two wrestlers or 
combatants.) In superiority; having the upper 
hand in a struggle ; victorious. Obs. 

1205 Layamon 3764 Ofte heo fuhten. ofte heo weren bu- 
uennu \later text bofe] and ofte bi-neoflen. 1330 R. Brunnk 
Citron. 32 If he wild praie him . . He wild do pc hataile, and 
bci suld be aboue. 1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 94 Vencust is 
he, And gerris his fayis abovin be. 1611 Bible Dent, xxviii. 
13 And the Lord shall make thee the head and not the tail; 
and thou shall be aboue only and shah not be beneath. 

Q.fg. In a higher rank, position, or station. Also, 
cllipt. a higher court, etc. 

1340 Ha.mtole Pr. Consc. 1467 Now er we aboven, and now 
doun broght.. x. 1400 A/ol.for Lojlfirds 9 He may not do 












ABOVE. 


ABRADED. 


bis, but in as mykil as it soundij> to Jx hed of J>e kirk abouyn. 
146s Masc. P aston Past. Lett. 502. 11 . 185 Ye shuld fynde 
a mene to have a wrytte from al>ove. ¥153° Sia R. Con- 
starle in Plump ton Carr. 228 Make me a letter of attumey 
unto some of your frinds aboufe to clame your anreareges. 

7 . Jn addition, esp. in the phrase over and above. 
1596 Shaks. Merck . V. iv. i. 413 And stand indebted oucr 

and aboue In loue and seruice to you euermore. 1602 — 
Hand. 11. ii. 126 This .. hath my daughter shew'd me: And 
more aboue hath his soliciting As they fell out.. All given to 
mine care. 1850 M as. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vi. ^5 * Old lady 
don't like your humble servant, over and aWe, said Haley. 

8 . More than, fully: see B 8, in which above hovers 
between an adv. and prep. 

B. (with obj.) prep. 

1 . Directly over, vertically up from; on or over 
the upper surface; on the top of, upon, over. 

c tooo zElfric Gen. i. 7 And to-twxmdc )>a wateru j>e wa:ron 
under J>acre fajstnisse fram J>am fie wacron bufan fi.xrc fxst- 
niSsc. — lloml. (Sweet A.S. Reader 86) JKteowode heo- 
fon lie leoht bufon 6am a post ole. c 117$ Lamb. Horn. 95 J>e 
halia gast wes isejcn on fures hcowe bufan fiam apostlas. 
a 1200 Moral Ode {Lamb. Jlom.)fy lie is hunen us and bi¬ 
nohen, biforen and bihinden. c 1230 Aneren Riiylc 362 And 
we.. wulled mid eise stien toheouene j>ct is so heih buuen us. 
*■1315 Shoreham 117 Al that hys hove and under molde. 
1310 Hampole Pr. Uonsc. 2794 fiat place cs neghest alxmm 
he! pitte, Bytwen purgatory and itte. c 14S0 Merlin 134 bo 
eclie bar other to the erthe, and theire horse a-bouen hem. 
1595 Siiaks. John 11. i. 397 Now by the sky that hangs aboue 
our heads, I like it well. 1611 Bible Gen. i. 7 And God . . 
diuided the waters, which were vnder the firmament, from the 
waters, which were aboue the firmament. 1833 WuRnswoani 
Sonnets xxxit Hell opens, and the heavens in vengeance crack 
Above his head. 

2 . Relatively over, covering ; farther from the 
centre of a solid body; on the outer surface of; 
on the top of; outside of, over. ? Ohs. or dial. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 581 A chemeyr, for till heill his 
veid, Abone his armyng had he then. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froissart I. ccxvii. 275 The sayd lordes toke on them to 
weare aboue all theyr garmentes, the redde crosse. 

3 . Higher up a slope, nearer the source of a 
river, or summit of a mountain, than ; farther from 
the sea than. Also, of time: earlier than. ( Occasion- 
ally higher on a map, farther north than.) 

4*896 O.E. Chron. Be Ly^an xx mila bufan Lunden-byri^. 
1330 R. Brunne Chron. 42 Bot in J>e ^erc after, obowen 
Grimsby Eft j>ci gan aryue. 1375 Barbolr Bruce x. 31 Thar 
Iohne of lorne gert his mcn*>he Enbuschit be abooyn the vay. 
1564 Knox Let. quoted in P. F. Tyti.er's Hist. Scot. (1864) 

111 . 402 Two barges .. came in our Firth, abone the Inch. 
1789-96 Morse Amer. Gcog. 1 . 1 The greatest part of Europe 
being situated above the 45th degree of Northern latitude. 
1855 Hr. Martini: au Guide to Eng. Lakes 36 Behind and 
above it the vale head rises into grandeur. 1862 Stanley 
Jewish Ch. (1877) I. ii. 33 We are still above the point of 
separation between the various tribes. 

4 . Higher in absolute elevation than ; rising or 
appearing beyond the level or reach of. Above 
ground : out of the grave, alive. Jig. Of sounds. 

1205 Layamon 26051 Ah ArSur brand he*e his sceld bunen 
[later text boue] his had me. c 1230 Aneren Riwte 46 Mid 
te jmme up buue be uorheaued. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
4760 be se sal ryse . . Abowen J>c heght of ilka inountayne. 
1552 Lyndesay Monarche 5463 Jerome sayis, it sail rysc on 
heycht Abone montanis, to niennis sycht. 1653 Walton 
Angler ii. 43 The Otter which you may now see above water 
at vent. 1711 F. Fuller Med. Gym. 79 Legions of the dead 
might have been above ground. 1855 Kingsley Heroes , 
Theseus 11. 212 The citadel of Corinth towering high above 
all the land. Mod. His voice was heard clear aliove the din. 

5 . fig. Superior to (the inllucnce of); out of 
reach of; not exposed or liable to be affected by; 
not condescending to. 

0340 Hampole Prose Treat. ijCristcslufe.. lyftesabowne 
layery lustes and vile couaytes. 1653 Walton A ngler 6 We 
enjoy a contentednesse above the reach of such dispositions. 
1782 Priestley Corr. of Christianity I. 1. 61 It was not pre¬ 
tended that the subject was above human comprehension. 
1819 Wordsworth Poems of Sent, xxviii. 4 My spirit seems 
to mount above The anxieties of human love. 1832 Hr. Mar- 
tineau Life in Wilds in. 42 [He] was quite above owing his 
meal to the request of a little girl. 

Q.ftg. Higher in rank or position than ; over in 
authority. • 

c 1200 Ormulnm 17970 Forr he )>att fra bibufenn comm Iss 
ane abufenn alle. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4120 And heghcii 
hym . . Abovcn al pat er paens goddes calde. 1607 Shaks. 
'Piwon 111. ii. 94 Men must leamc now with pitty todispence, 
For Policy sits aboue Conscience. 1611 Birle 1 Chron. xxvii. 
6 This is that Benaiah, who was mightie among the thirtie, 
and aboue the thirtie. 1697 Dryden Virgil , Georgies tv. 602 
(1721) He breath’d of Heav n, and look'd above a Man. 1718 
Free-thinker No. 57. 13 You dress, not only above your cir¬ 
cumstances, but above your condition. 1829 Scott Anti?. 
xxxiL 223 ‘She brought me up abune my station.* 1850 
Me Cosh Div. Govt. (1874) 111. i. 299 The conscience looks to 
a law above it. 

7 . Higher in degree; surpassing in quality; in 
excess of, beyond ; more than. Above all : beyond 
everything ; first of all; chiefly. Above measure : 
beyond or more than what is meet; in excess of 
moderation; excessively. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 357 pat is - louc torde god ’Icucst 
aboue alle. 4*1400 Afoi. for Lollards 64 & J)an he schal 
vnderstond a boun his enemies, & oucr his techars. 1535 
Cover dale Ps. xliv. 7 God hath anoynted the with the o>ne 
of gladnes aboue thy felowes. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 168 
He furnish’d me . . with volumes, that 1 prize alxnm my 
Dukedome. 1611 Bible James v. 12 But aboue all things, 
my brethren, swearenot. — 2 Cor. xii. 7 Least I should bee 
exalted aboue measure. 1829 Wordsworth Poems of Sent. 
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xxxvii. Taught to prize Above all grandeur, a pure life tin- 
crossed By cares. 

8. Surpassing in quantity, amount, or number; 
more than. (Here the prep, passes again into the 
adv., at least the numeral following may be the 
nominative of a sentence, or the object of a vb. or 
of another prep. Cf. nearly a hundred, above a hun¬ 
dred were present.) 

1509 Hawes Past, of PI. xvi. 59 She is not yet in al above 
xviii. yere. 1610 Shaks. Hand. u. ii. 455 It was neuer Acted : 
orifit was, not aboue once. 1713 Steele Englishm. No. 11.71 
These Motions arc performed by Wheels, which are above 
fifty in Number. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 335 Above 
a sixth part of the nation is crowded into provincial towns of 
more than thirty thousand inhabitants. 

9. In addition to, besides (in over and aboi't). 

1581 Marreck Ilk. of Comm. Places 1138T0 look c for a good 

turne againc, or anything else, over and above the principall. 
1618 Bolton tr. Florus , Putting in a sword over and above 
their bargaine, into the false balances. _ 1866 Geo. Eliot Felix 
Ilolt xlvii.406 Over and above the stings of conscience.. he 
had the powerful motive of desiring to do what would satisfy 
Esther. Mod. He earns a large sum oyer and above his salary 
by commissions. 

C. Elliplically (quasi- a. and sbi). 

1 . By ellipsis of a pple. as said , written, men- 
dotted, aboz'c stands altributively, as * the above ex¬ 
planation’ ; or the noun also may be suppressed and 
above used absolutely, as 1 the above will show,’ etc. 

1779 W. Russell I’inv ofSoc. II. xevi. 437 as 1 was 
concluding the above, 1 received yours. 1851 F. W. Robert- 
son Serm. Ser. iv. 11863) 1 . vi. 33 In God’s world there is not 
one monotony of plains without hills. . . There is an above 
and there is a below. 1873 Banister Music iii. 11 The above 
signs for the Breve measure being omitted. 

t 2 - With a possessive case, at, to mine {thine, 
his, et c.) above; something ahove what I am (thou 
art, he is). To bring one to his above : to bring 
him to a superior position or condition ; to eorac 
to, or be at the above of: to attain the supe¬ 
riority or mastery of, to surmount, overcome, or 
master. Obs. 3-5. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. Li. 253 (Rolls Ser.) Mykcl I jow love, 

I have 30W holpen to joure above. 1387 'I revisa Higdon 
(Rolls Ser.) 11 . 29 [They] schal have )>e better ende and be at 
here aboue lLat. praevalere). c 1420 Patladius on flush. 1. 
199 And vynes.. By processe may be brought to thair above. 
1475 Caxton Jason xx b, I hope to come to thaboue of myti 
enterpryse. 1484 Caxton Ora. Chyualry 72 [He] cometh to 
the aboue of his enemyes. 

D. Comb. Above was occasionally, when used 
as a verb-complement by early writers, prefixed to 
the verb, as is still the ease with similar adverbs 
in German ; thus we have above build, above rise, 
etc., which however are scarcely compounds. But 
when above in sense A 4, ‘higher on a page or docu¬ 
ment,’ was prefixed to pa. pples., many regular 
compound adjs. were formed, such as aberve-eited, 
above-mentioned, above-named, above-written , which 
see under Above-said. Also above-ground, a techn. 
term in dancing; abovo-hand, overhand ; above- 
head, obs., overhead ; above-seated, obs. ; above¬ 
stairs, obs., upstairs ; above-wonderful, obs., more 
than wonderful. Also Above-boakd, Am »VE-.s.vn>,q.v. 

1382 Wyclif Jude ii. 20 Aboue byldinge jou rilf to Joure 
moost hooly feith. James ii. 13 Forsothe mersy aboue rcisith 
doom. 1622 Massinger, etc. Old Law 111. ii. [Dancing- 
master toq.\ Now here’s your in-turn, and your trick above 
ground. 1674 Playkord Skill of Mustek 11. 114 The violin 
is usually plaid abovehand. 1793 Smkaton Edystone Lightho. 
§ 253 The weather .. above-head had remained . . much the 
same. 1683 tr. Erasmus , Moriae Enc. 78 The above-seated 
Gods in Heaven. *758 Johnson Idler No. 28. I cannot 
be above stairs and Delow at the same time.. 1625 A. Gill 
Sacred Philos. 11. 171 Nothing of this was in that above- 
wonderfull generation. 

Above-board (abrrvjbo-Md), adv. phr. often 
used adjective!y. [f. Above prep. + Boaud sb.] 

1 . * In open sight; without artifice or trick. A 
figurative expression, borrowed from gamesters, 
who, when they put their hands under the table, 
are changing their cards.’ J. (He adds, ‘It is used 
only in familiar language ’; but see the quotations.) 

a. In orig. use. 

1616 Beaum. & Fl, Cast. Country 1. i. Yet if you play not 
fair play, and above-board too, I have a foolish gin here. 

b . Jig. Openly, freely; without dissimulation or 
concealment; also, publicly exhibited. 

1628 Earle Microcosm. Ixxvi. 157 One that. . does it fair 
and above-board without legerdemain, and neither sharks for 
a cup or a reckoning. 1648 Svmmons Vittd. 46 Such a disloyal, 
hypocritical, unchristian, and bloody faction as this now 
above-board. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. ix. 27 They would 
have dealt above-board, and like honest men. 1788 Burke 
Sp. agst. Hastings \Vks. XIII. 293 All that is in this trans¬ 
action is fair and above-board. 1871 Freeman J/istor. Ess. 
Ser. 1. iii. 69 Edward’s conduct was throughout honest and 
aboveboard. 

Aboven, obs. form of Above. 

Abovesaid (abzrv,se:d), ///. a. arch. [Above 
adv. A 4 + Said.] Mentioned higher up on a docu¬ 
ment or page; previously mentioned ; aforesaid 
(which is the ordinary modem equivalent). 

1366 M aundev. iv. 26 Alle the contreyesand liesaboveseyd. 
1494 Faovan, v. xciil 68 After the abouesayd victory . . he 
sped hym towarde Yorke. 1680 H. More Apocalypsis 
Apoc. 355 The wicked suggestions of the abovesaid Jezebel. 


1790 Cowper Lett. June 17 Wks. 1876,332 This, and more of 
the same sort passed in my mind on seeing the old woman 
abovesaid. 

Similarly, above-bounden, -cited, -found, 
-given, -mentioned, -named, -written. 

17SS N. Magens£«. Ins. 11 . 393 Whereas the abovenamed 
CT) hath advanced and lent unto the abovebounden A & B 
the sum of C 5 °°» *653 Milton Consul. Hirelings Wks. 

1851^ 378 By that command to Peter, and by this to all 
Ministers abovecited. 1765 Ferguson in Phil. Trans. LV. 
68 Multiplying the above-found quantities by the square 
of the diameter. 1865 Lubrock Preh. Times 325 He refers 
to the above-given calculation. 1707 Frkind Peterhords 
l and, in Spain 26 We are willing to comply with the 
King’s desire for the abovc-mcntion'd attempts. 1865 Lub¬ 
bock Preh. Times 336 'I'lie ahove-mentioned facts prove 
only that it wilt not always do so. 1601 Holland Pliny 
(1634) l L604 Xenocraiesniineauthour aboue-namedafiirmeth 
that, etc. 1674 Playforo Skill of Mustek l xi. 45 Tryal 
may be made in the above-written Notes, 
t Abow, v. sir. Obs. i-~. Forms : Inf. 1 abu^an; 
2~3abn;e(n, abue(n, abouwe(n, abue(,nf aboue; 

3 4 abowe. Pa. t. 1 abefo; 1-2 abefih, //. 
abuson ; 2-3 abch ; 3 {fra ns A abuyde ; 4 (i/dr.) 
abojede, abow3. Pa. pple. 1 abosen. [OK. </- 
b 1/7/1 tt, f. A- pref. 1 + bihan \ cogn. w. 011 ( 1 . ar- 
biugan, XIIG. cr-biegen, Goth, ns-blugan.] 

1 . intr. To bend, incline, bow, stoop; fig. to do 
homage or reverence, to submit. 

c 1000 Beowulf 1555 J> itr f ram abea^medu-benc monfe. 

1086 O.E. Chron. (Laud. MS.) 1 C a lie |>a men on Knglalande 
him to abugon. < 1175 Lamb. Horn. 227 J>e nefer lie abcah 
to nanc deofel jyld. 1250 Layamon 4049 pal maklede a]lle |>e 
oper mid strengj) >am a-bouwe. 1297 iv. Glouc. 193 pe nolih* 
stcede, pat al pe world abuej> to. Ibid. 302 So pat injper of 
pys kynges abouynde to oher ncre. e 1380 Sir Fernmbras 
2070 Wei corteysly panne abojede she. Ibid. 3390 Ac Roland 
panne til hym a-bow3. 

2 . trans. To cause to bend ; to bend or incline 
(a thing); also rejf. See Auk ye (? whence abuyde). 

c X175 Lamb. Horn, 45 Sancte paid . . abch hiin redliche tu 
his lauerdes fct. 1297 R. CJi.ouc. 476 An other him smol lh<>, 
Tliat he abuyde is face adown, vort liter coin mo. < 1430 
Hymns to J 'irgiu 5911867) 97 WoUlist pou god kiiutvc. . Ami 
to him meckeli pee alwwe, pan schal ueueie myscheef in jh-e 
fallc. 1480 Caxton Chron. Fug. exxiii. 103 Yf the euglyssh- 
ineit had not abowed doune hir hedes. . vniothe dattoys ilu-y 
shold haue ben bete. 

Abow, abowyn, obs. forms of Above. 
Abowten, ubowght, obs. forms of Ai oit. 
Abracadabra (tv brfika(Le-brab [L.; origin 
unknown. Occurs first in a poum by (J. .Severus 
Saminonieus, 2nd c.] A cabalistic word, formerly 
used as a charm, and believed to have the* power, 
when written in a triangular arrangement, and worn 
round the neck, to eure agues, etc. Now often 
used in the general sense of a spell, or pretended 
I conjuring word ; a meaningless word of mysterious 
I sound ; jargon, gibberish. 

1696 Aubrey Mile. 105 Abracadabra, a Mysterious Word, 
to which the Superstitious in former times attributed a 
Magical power to expel Diseases, especially the l ertian- 
Ague, worn about their neck. 1810 Bt.N i h am .4 rt of Packing 
<18211 124 Thereby, in legal abracadabra, like man and wife, 
but one person. 1824 Coleridge Aids to Eejl. (1S4S1 I. 130 
Leave him . . to retaliate the nonsense of blasphemy with the 
abracadabra of presumption. i860 1 . A. G. Bai.i-ouk 
Charac. Sat. 118 Abra, which is here twice repeated, is com¬ 
posed of the first letters of the Hebrew words signifying 
Father, Son,and Holy Spirit, viz. Ab, Ben, Ruach, Acadosch. 
1879 Lit. World 5 Dec. 358/2 The new abracadabra of science, 
‘organic evolution.' 

Abracoek, obs. form of Anticor. 
f Abrad, Obs. rare'- l . Perhaps OK .abrddde, 
pa. t. of abrtvditn Germ. erbredciP to make broad 
or wide, open widely. 

1300 (hid <y Sight ingale 1042 The hulc . . M id thisse vvorcle 
hire ejen a-brad. 

t Abrad,//A <1. Obs. rare- 1 . [A doubtful form 
of uncertain origin and meaning.] 

<*1320 Seuyu Sages iS.) 610 Fair i-woxe and fair i-sprad, 
Bui the old tre was abrad. 

Abrade (abr ( "Hl\ V. [ad. L. abrad ere to scrape 
off, f. ab off + rad-ere to scrape.] 

1 . To rub or wear off (a part from anything). 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 95 What is successively 

abraded from them Imountainsl by decursion of Waters. 

2 . To wear down by rubbing, to rub away ; lit. 
and fig. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 47 They .. are capable of enlarging 
their room as they grow bigger, by abrading the sides of 
their cells. 1804 W. Taylor in Ann. A’cr. 11 . 336, A hack¬ 
neyed clamouring for religion and order will not abrade the 
I popularity .. of a French government. 1856 Kane A retie 
Explor. 11 . i. 11 To dogs famishing . . frozen food often 
1 proves fatal, abrading the stomach and oesophagus. 1863 
Lyell Ant itj. of Man xv. 293 .Stones which lie underneath 
' the glaciers . . abrade, groove, and polish the rock. 

Abraded ^abr^ ded), ppl. a. [f. Abrade +-ED.] 

1 . Rubbed off, removed by friction. 

1677 [See Arradu 1]. 1862 Sat. Re7\ 8 Feh. 155 Those 

youthful martyrs.. cannot have restored to them the abraded 
cuticle they have lost. 1871 Tyndall Frag, of Sc. (ed. 6> 
I. xii. 362 Composed of the broken and abraded particles ol 
I older rocks. . 

2 . Worn by friction, rubbed ; hi. and Jig. 

1792 Phil. Trans. LXXXI 1 . 45 Bart of its mass is worn 
away; but a larger portion, tying just above the abraded 
part, is heated to redness. 1877 E. Conder Basis of Faith iv. 
138 What is every word but a condensed fragment of history, 
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on whose abraded surface is still legible the handwriting of 
countless generations of minds t 1878 M. Foster Physiol. 

11. iii. 316 But absorption takes place very readily from 
abraded surfaces. 

Abrader abtfi-dai). [f Abrade + -erL] That 
which rubs or wears down a surfaee. 

1881 Metal World t. 4. The file is essentially a cutting tool, 
not a mere abrader. 

Abrading (abri^diq), ///. a. [f. Abrade + 
-ij?g2.] Wearing down, wasting by motion. 

1830 Lvell Prine. Geo l 1 .13 The abrading power of floods, 
torrents, and rivers, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea i. § 55 
Protected from the abrading action of its currents 

t Abraham, Abram, a. Obs . [Corruption of 
Auburn, formerly often written abem, abron .] 

1599 Solim . <$• Pert. (Ilazlitt's Denis ley V. 363) Where is the 
eldest son of Priam, That Abraham .colour'd Trojan? Dead. 
1607 Shaks. Coriol. 11. iii. 21 Our heads are some browne, some 
blacke.somc Abram, some bald [fol. 0 /1685 alters to auburn). 
16*7 Peacham Compl. Gent. 155 (1661) 1 shall passe to the ex¬ 
position of certain colours,—Abram-colour, i.e. brown. Au* 
burne or Abbome, i.e. brown or brown-black. 

Abraham-man, Abram-man. [Possibly in 
allusion to the parable of tbe beggar Lazarus in 
Luke xvii.] One of ‘ a set of vagabonds, who wan¬ 
dered about the country, soon after the dissolution 
of the religious houses ; the provision of the poor 
in those places being cut off, and no other sub¬ 
stituted.* Narcs. 

1561 Awdklay Prat. Vacaboundes 3 An Abraham man is 
he that walkelh bare-armed and bare-legged and fayneth 
hymselfe mad. 1633 M assinger AVw H 'ay to Pay 11. 1. Arc 
they padders, or Abram-men, that are your consorts? 1813 
Q.Res\ IX. 167 Pretended maniacs who wandered over Eng¬ 
land, under the name of Abram-men. 

Hence, To sham Abram: to feign sickness, a 
phrase in use among sailors. 

i860 J. C. Hotten Diet. Slang, When Abraham Newland 
was Cashier of the Bank 0! England, and signed their notes, 1 
it was sung : 4 I have heard people say that sham Abraham ] 
you may, but you mustn't sham Abraham Newland.' 

t Abraham’s Balm. Herb. An old name of 
the chaste tree ( l'ilex Agnus cashes), a native of 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 

1676 Bullokar Expositor , Abraham's Baum.. hath a sin* 
gular property to procure chastity, for which cause physicians 
have named it Agnus cast us. 

t Abrai'd, v. sir. Obs. Forms: Inf 1 abresdan, 
abr^dan, 3 abreiden, 4-5 abreyde, 5 abrayde, 
abraide, 6 erroneous abray. Pa. t. 1 abrse^d, a- 
braed(de, 2 abred, abrccid, 3 abraid, abreid, 4 
abreyde, 4-5 abrayde, abraide, 5-6 abraid, 
abrayed. Pa. pple. 1 nbro^den, abroden, 2 a- 
broiden, abroden, abruden. [f. A- pref. 1 + 
BbaID, OK. brey/an to twist, cogn. xv. OSax. breg- 
dan, O Fries. breida, Olcel. bregda ; hence primarily 
to twist or wrench back, rctorquere. In the primary 
trans. meaning the vb. became early obs. The in¬ 
transitive sense, ‘to spring, start/ was prob. also 
obs. bef. 1600, when Spenser gave it the false form 
abray , taken from the past abraid. In the sense of 
‘to ejaculate* abraid remained in the 16th c., and 
was provided with a weak past a braided.] 

1 . trans. To wrench or pull out, to snatch, with¬ 
draw, draw (a sword). 

< 1000 O.E. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 51 Witudlice An Rera.. abraid 
hys sweord. c 1150 Hatton Gosp., ibid. Witodlice an fara 
. . abred hys sweord. a 1200 Cotton llotn. 239 Allesgoddes 
fend shale fram his jeveede abroden bienn. t 1*00 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 209 Ure sonic is ahroiden of j?c hunle grune. 120s 
Layamon 26534 Sone his sweord he ut ahraid {later text \p 
hreid). 

2 . intr. To start, usually out of sleep, a swoon, 
or fit ; to awake ; occ. also, to start or burst into 
motion ; to spring or dart. 

C 1*30 . 4 ncren Encle 214 He schal a domesdei grimliche 
abreiden mid te dredful dreame of )>e englene bemen. Ibid. 
238 And te holi mon abreid. c 1250 Genesis ff Ex. 2111 De 
king abraid and woe in fthogt. c 1386 Chaucf.r Clerkes T. 
1005 Til sche out of hir masidnesseabrayde. — Squyres T. 
469 And after that sche gan of swown abreyde. c 1430 Lvnc. 
Boehas (1554)1%'. i. 101 Marcus in his bed lying Can tabrayde. 
150X Douglas Paliceof Hon. (1787) in. iii. 55 Be not affrayit 
scho said . . And with that word up the strait rod abraid. 
e 1570 Thysne Pride <5- Losvlines (1841) 65 I sodenly out of 
my sleepe abraid. 1596 Spenser F.Q. iv. vi. 36 But, whenas 
I did out of sleepe abray, I found her not. Ibid. iv. iv. 22 And 
now* by this Sir Satyrane abraid Out of the swowne. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso xm. L 244 But from his studie he at last 
nbraid, Call'd by the Hermit old. 
b. trans. To arouse, startle. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iii. i. 61 For feare lest her unwares she 
should abrayd. Ibid. in. xL 8 The braue maid would not for 
courtesie, Out of his quiet slumber him abrade. 

3 . intr. To break forth abruptly into speech ; to 
burst into a ery; to shout out. 

C1430 Lvdcate Boehas {1544) 1. i. 1 a, Our fader Adam 
sodeynly abrayde, And to mine amour, eucn thus he sayde. 
Ibid. 1. 1. 5b, In their working, as thei gan abrayde No man 
wist what that other sayd. C1440 Ipotnydon (W.) 1149 
lpomydon with that stroke abrayde, And to the kynge thus 
he sayde. 1531 Elyot Got'cmour (1580) 102 Holding his 
eyes and handcs up towards heaven Ihe] abrayded with a loud 
voyce. 1541 — Image Gov. (1556) 145 After that he had sette 
a good space without speakyng, he abraided out at the last. 
1566 Drast Horace, Sat. 11. u. Who . . doth not abrade, and 
crye, Uppon the greatesle God of all ? 
b. trans. To ejaculate. 


1578 T. Procter in Heliconia I. 172 Wherwith distrest, 
with wood-like rage the wordes he out Abrade. 

4 . intr. To rise nauseously in the stomach. 

1533 Elyot Castelo/Helth (1541) 33 An appetite to eate or 
drynke mylke, to the extent that it shal not arise or abraied 
in the stomake. 

5 . reft. To exert oneself. 

1530 Palsgr. 415/1 I abrayde, I inforce me to do a thinge, 

Je tncjffbrce. He dyd abrayde him to reche it. 

6. (In Lydgate.) To resort to, frequent. 

e 1430 Lydgate Boehas (1554) itr. v. 75 a, O thou princesse of 
worldly goodes veyne, To thy flatterers I never did abrayde. 
Ibid. vi. xv. 161 b, Plato, To whose cradle Bees dyd abrayde. 

t Abrai d, sb. Obs. [f. Abraid v .] A start. 

1570 Levins Manipulus, An Abrayd, impetus. 
f Abraid, v. and sb., abraitiing, vb/. sb., 1 fth 
c. forms of Upbraid, -isg due to phonetic con¬ 
fusion with prec. 

c 1430 Babees Book 28 Of old surfaytes abrayde nal thy 
fclawe. C1430 Lydgate Boehas (1^54’! vn. iv. 167b, If the 
famous prudent olde Caton Had agein me in such caasmade 
abrayd. c 1430 Sy~r Geurrides 9335 The king seid.. Goo hens 
for drede of more care. [Generides] for that abraiding Waxed 
wroth toward the king. 1530 Palsgr. 415/1 1 abrayde one, I 
caste one in the tethe of a matter. 1599 Greene Alphcmsns 
(1861)231 That thou da’rst thus abraid me in my land. 

Abraid, obs. form of Abroad. 

Abranchial (abneqkial), a. Zool. [f. Gr. d 

priv. + fipayx ia gill* + - At/.} - ABRANCHIATE. 

i86x Hut .me tr. Moquin-Tiuuion's Med. Zool. 11. lit. iv. 137 
Leeches are abranchial anuelida. 

Abranchiate (abmrqkiet\ a. Zoo/. [Same 
deriv. + - ate-.] Having no gills. 

1855 Owen Comp. Anat. Invert. An. 667 Abranchiate . . 
when an animal is devoid of gills. 

t Ahrase (abr^ s\///. a. Obs. [ad. L. abrds-us, 
pa. pple. of abrdderc \ see Abrade.] Rubbed 
smooth ; rubbed clear from all markings ; unoccu- i 
pied, clean, blank. (Cf. L. labtt/a rasa.) 

1600 B. Jon son Cynthia’s Revels v. vii. 42 A nymph as 
pure and simple as the Soule, or as an abrase Table. 1688 
K. Holme Acad. Armory 1. 12 But we must hold such things 
[blank shields] as Plato did his abrase tables, to be fit and 
capable of any form. 

Abrase (abr^'s), v. [f. L. abrds - ppl. stem of 
abrdd-Lre ; see prec. Cf. erase and Fr. raser.] To 
rub off or away; to wear down by friction ; to 
abrade (which is the ordinary form of the word). 

1593 Nashe Christ’s Teares 37 b, Thy habitation is quite 
abrased and plowed vppe. 1612 Cockeram, Abrase, to shaue. 
1859 W. H. Gregory Egypt in 1855-6, I. 253 Sufficient skin 
has been abrased from thy shins. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Wd.» 
Bk. s.v. Abrase , to dubb or smooth planks. 

. t Abrasing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. A brake v. + -ingL] 
The act of scraping or rubbing oft; abrading. 

1482 Monk 0/ Evesham (1869) 83 I sawe suche persons by 
| full ofte betyngys and abrasyng of naylys alto tory"- 

Abrasion abri^an). [ad. L.abrdsion-cm, n. of 
action from abrddLre to Abrade. Cf. Fr. abra¬ 
sion, a recent w f ord only used in sense 3.] 

1 . The act or process of rubbing off or away, 
wearing down by friction, /it. and Jig. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Abrasion , a shaving away. 1837 
Babbage Bridgu>. Treat. K. 250 Let us suppose, that from the 
abrasion of the channel, the later tide arrives . . earlier than 
I before. 1858 J. G. Holland Titcomb's Lett. iii. 32 To speak 
' pleasantly when irritated . . to avoid abrasion and collision. 
1866 Crump Banking i. 4 All coins will, by wear or abrasion, 
become thinner. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. II. xii. 
361 The least abrasion of the skin was likely to result in 
ail ulcer. 

2 . The result of rubbing off. fa. The substance 
nibbed off, debris. Obs. b. A rubbed or abraded 
place. 

1740 Dr. Ciieyxe Ess. Regimen 5 Earth .. being probably 
the Ramenta or abrasions uf the other elements. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exged. (1856) xxxiv. 305 Costing only a smart pull 
and a bleeding abrasion afterwards. 1878 1 >ryant^ Pract. 
Surg. I. 34 A bed-sore may appear as a simple abrasion. 

3 . ‘Abrasion is sometimes used ... for the act of 
wearing away the natural mucus which covers the 
membranes, and particularly those of the stomach 
and intestines, by sharp corrosive medicines.’ 
Chambers Cye/. 1751 ; also in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

Abrasive (abrt”i*siv), a. [f. L. abras-ns : see 
Abbase + -ive ; as if from a L. *abrdsTvusi] Hav¬ 
ing the property of abrading. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts s.v. Abrasion, The abrasive tool or 
grinder is exactly a counterpart of the form to be produced. 
1880 G. C. Wallich in Athen. 6 Mar. 316.To dispose of the 
supposition that the shape of the Pyrospores is due to any 
rolling or abrasive action at the sea bed. 

II Abraum Salts (a*b|raum solts). [ad. Germ. 
Abraurn-sa/ze salts to be removed.] Mixed salts 
found above the pure rock-salt at Stassfurt in 
Prussia, and also in the Isle of Wight, once thought 
useless, now used for producing chloride of potas¬ 
sium. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Abraum . . a species pi 
red clay, used in England . . to give a red colour to new 
mahogany-wood. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts s.v. Abraum Salts 
. . are employed on a very* large scale for the production of 
chloride of potassium. 

II Abraxas. A cabalistic word used as a charm 
and sometimes inscribed on gems for that purpose. 

1738 Warburton Div. Legal. IT. 153 These Gems called 
Abraxas. 


Abray, a false form of Abraid v. found in 
Spenser; deduced from the pa. t. abraid\ abrayde, 
quasi abrayed. 

Abrazite ise brazsit), Min. [f. Gr. & ?intensive 
+ / 9 pdf-oi' to boil +-ite mineral formative.] ‘A 
mineral which effervesces when melted before the 
blowpipe/ Craig 1847. According to Dana a 
synonym of Gismondite. 

Abrazitic(aebrazi tik),tf. Min. [Same deriv. but 
with d privative.] ‘Not effervescing when melted 
before the blow-pipe.* Craig 1847. 

+ Abreak, V. Obs. For forms see Break. [OE. 
a-breean f. A- pref. 1 + brecan to break.] 

1 . trans. To break in pieces. 

1205 Layamon 25929 Nu hafed be [?he] mine ban atlei 
ladliche a-brokene. 

2 . intr. To break forth, burst out. 

1205 Layamon 722 Ich am mid arm 5 en abroken vt of )>on 
benden. c 1320 A rthonr and Merlin 7903 And gif we may 
ow hai abreke Fie we hem with gret reke. 

Abreast (abre st), adv. prop, phrase also 5-0 
abrest. [f. A prep. 1 in + Breast.] 

1 . With breasts in a line, or with fronts in a line 
so as to compose as it were one breast of a wave 
when in motion ; side by side (in advancing). 

1599 Shaks. Hen.V , iv. vi. 17 My soule shall thine kcepe 
company to heauen : Tarry (sweet soule) for mine, then flye 
a*brest. 1675 Lond. Gaz. mi. 2 The Mines succeeded 
very well, and made a breach, that 16 Men might enter 
a.breast. 1879 Froude Cxsar xiv. 205 A pass . . so narrow 
that but two carts could go abreast along it. 
fb. Also written variously as on a breast, of 
breast, in a breast, breast-a-breast. 

c 1450 Lonelich Grail xx. 271 Owt they Comen Al On 
Abrest. 1567 Maplet Greene Forest 68 Another goeth and 
taketh vpon him his [the leading crane’s] office .. and 
that other commeth to their place which be of breast. 1728 
G. Carleton Mem. Eng. Officer 40 We could but very 
rarely go two on a Breast. Ibid. 69 At the End of our March 
alt our Powder.Waggons were plac'd breast a-btyast. 1801 
R. Gall TintQuey 179 Then a‘ at ancc (it is nae jest) Moved 
| slowly forit in a breast. 

2 . Naut. With the ships equally distant, and 
parallel to each other, so that each is at right 
angles to tbc line of the squadron. 

1697 Potter Antiq. Greece (1715) III. xx. 150 If the winds 
were high . . sailing one by one; but at other Times they 
went Three or more in a Breast. 1817 I as. M ill Brit. India 
II. iv. iv. 144 The English, having the wind, came down 
a-breast. 

3 . Naut. ‘Abreast, within-board, signifies on a 
parallel with the beam/ Smyth Sailor s IVd.-Bk. 

4 . Abreast of\ in a position parallel to, or along¬ 
side of something stationary ; also fig. (In nautical 
lang. of is frequently omitted.) 

*748 Anson Voyage (ed. 4) in. vl 466 We were a breast of 
a cnain of Islands. 1833 Marrvat Jac. Faithf. vi. 22 The 
tide was about three quarters ebb, when the barge arrived 
abreast of Millbank. 184s Lowell Crisis Wks. 1879, 671 
They must upward still, and onward. Who would keep 
abreast of truth. 1857 Tomes Anter. in Japan xv. 356 The 
Island of Ohosima, about two miles distant abreast the ships. 

5 . Abreast with : advancing on or to a level with, 
keeping up with ; often fig. as, to keep abreast with 
the thought of the age. In naut. lang. with is some¬ 
times omitted. 

1655 Fuller Ch. I fist.\ 11.397 My Observations, as printed, 
goe abreast in parallel columes with those of His Highnesse. 
1833 Marryat Joe. Faith/, xxvii. 96 [Wei were soon abreast 
and close to the wherry, pulling with us dowm the stream. 
i860 Smiles Self-Help iii. 59 Nothing else could have en¬ 
abled him to keep abreast with the flood of communications 
that poured in. 

+ Abreatlie, V. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. 1 + 
Bbeathe.] To give time to recover breath. 

c 1450 Merlin 335 And made hem refressh and girdc hir 
horse and a-brethc hem. 

+ Abreid (abrrd), adv. Obs. or dial. [OE. cn 
brede in breadth, Chaucer on brede , mod. Scotch 
a breid, abreedi] Apart, widely. (Cf. ARBOAD,a later 
formation which took the place of a brede in Eng.) 

e 1400 Destr. Troy xxtx. 11877 Bolhe obreade & aboue [)>ai] 
brekyn the yales. 1787 Burns III. 143 Spread abreed chy 
weel-fill’d brisket. 

+ Abrenotmce, V. Obs. [f. L. ab off, away 
4- Renounce, after med. L. abrenuncid-re to re¬ 
pudiate; f. ab away, off + rcmtntid-re to unsay, 
retract; f. re back + ttunltd-re often corrupted to 
nuncid-re to tell.] To renounce, repudiate; to 
contradict. 

1537 Latimer Serm. before Convoc. 6 Many of these.. will 
no better acknowledge and recognise theyr parentes . . but 
abrcnounce and cast them of. 1553-87 Foxe A.tf ^7.(1596) 
159^1 Commanding all the clergie. . either to abrenounce 
their wiues, or their livings. 1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Scott. 
Wks. 1846 I. 300 Many began opinly to abrenunce thare aid 
idolalrie. 1656 J. Trapp Exp. Matt. xvi. 24 (1868) 202/1 Let 
him deny himself. . let him abrenounce himself flatly. 

+ Abrenon ncing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec.+ 
-ING L] Repudiation, rejection. 

c 1550 Coyf.ro ale Carrying of CkrisCs Cross ii. Wks. 11 . 
234 Where is our abrenouncing and forsaking of the world? 

t Abrenu nciate, v. Obs. rare [f. ined. L. 
abremtneidt-xts for abrenunlidt-us, pa. pple. of abre- 
nuutid-re; see Abrenounce. Cf. announce and 
enuntiate .] » Abrenounce. 
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ABROAD* 


1618 Chrott. c/S. Francis, Dedic., It sauored of the world 
which ye have abrenunciatcd. 

Abrenunciation (rcbr/hmsii^J^n), arch. 
[ad. med. L. abrenundation-cm , n. of action from 
abremmciarc ; see prec. Mod. Eng. in all the de¬ 
rivatives of n uni tare follows the incorrect late 
L. spelling nuneiare.] Renunciation: retractation, 
repudiation. 

1641 Lift of Cheeke in Hurt of Sedit . iii b, An abrenuntia- 
tion of that truth which he had so long professed. 1655 F uller 
Ch. Hist. vni. 37 Hard usage in prison .. drew from his 
mouth an abrenuntiation of that 1 ruth. 1720 Waterland 
8 Strut. 318 A Profession of Faith in.. God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, immediately followed upon the Abrenuntia¬ 
tion of tne Devil. 184a H. IS. Manning Unity of tht Ch. 20 
The catechumen . . turned to the West for the ahrenuncia- 
tion of Satan. * * „ „ , . - 

+ Abre*ption. Obs. rare [n. of action, f. 
L. abrept- ppl. stem of abripfre, f. ab off, away + 
raf-tre to snatch: see -ion'.] Snatching away; 
complete separation. 

1681 Hallvwell Melamprontea 73 (T) Cardan relates of 
himself thathe could when he pleased fall into this a(f>aip(<n<;, 
disjunction, or abreption of his soul from his body. 

|| Abreuvoir (abrovwar). [mod. Fr., f. abrettver 
to cause to drinkOFr. abeuvrer late L. abever - 
are, for adbibera-re , f. hi If re to drink.] ^ 

1 . A watering place for animals. (? Not Eng.) 

2. { In masonry, the joint between two stones, or 
the interstice to be filled up with mortar or cement.' 
Gwilt. 

Abrevye, Abreviate: see Abhrevye, -iate. 
Abricock, -coct, -cot, obs. forms of Apricot. 
Abridgable, -geable (abri-d^ab’l), a. [f. 
Abridge v. + -able J Capable of being abridged ; 
liable to abridgment. 

1864 Carlyle Frtdk. Gt. IV. 338 Abridgable in a high 
degree. 

Abridge (abri-d^), v. Forms: 4 abrege, 4-5 
abregge, abrigge, 4-6 abrydge, 6 abbredge, 6- 
abridge. [a. OFr. abregie-r , abrege-r (IT. abrev - 
jar):— L. abbrevia-re, f. ah off or tad to + brevia-rt 
to shorten, f. brevis short.] Always bans. 

1 . To shorten ; to make shorter, to cut short in 
its durd(ion, to lessen the duration of. Originally 
of time , or things occupying time. 

1340 Hamtole Fr, Const. 4571 pan sal God abrege his 
[Anticrist's] days Als Mathew in \>c Godspel says. ibid. 4575 
* Bote his days war abreged,’says he, ‘ Fone men fra }>an sal 
save be.* Bot his tyme God abrege sal pan. ^1386 Chaucer 
Mtrch. T. 370 (F.. 1614) He wolde abregge hir labour alle 
and some[//. 9 . Lausd. a-brigge]. c 1440 M yrc htstr. toF. F. 
1629 3 efhe be sory for hys synne . . A-bregge hys pcnaunce 
|>en by myche. 1534 Moke Camforte agst. Tribul. in. Wks. 
1557,1213/2 He shall for the loue of hys electes .. abbredge 
those daics. 1590 Shahs. Two Gent. in. i. 245 Besides, thy 
staying will abridge thy life. 1751 Smollett Per. Fickle 
(1779) IV. lxxxvi. 17 The bridegroom . . abridged his visit. 
1834 Hr. Martineau Moral 1.17 To make a greater quantity 
with the same capital; in other words, to abridge the labour. 

2 . To make shorter in words, whilst retaining the 
sense and substance; to condense, epitomize. 

1393 Wills ff Znv. North. Count. IV. 186 And in base be 
that this wylword will noght perfurnysche, I will it be 
abrydged. 1494 Fabyan v. cxv. 80 I passe oucr in abrydg- 
ynge and shortynge somedeale of this Storye. 1611 Bible 
Transl. Pref. 5 Efnard (is reported) to hauc abridged the 
French Psalter. 1782 Priestley Corr. Christ. 1 . Pref. 19 
Some things will be found. . abridged from other works. 
1849 Macaulay Hist . Eng. I. 474 James had ordered San- 
croft to abridge the ritual. 1863 Max Muller Chips (1880) 
II. xxvi. 294 This work was abridged in the first half of the 
ninth century'. 

3 . Law. * To make a declaration or count shorter, 
by subtracting or severing some of the substance 
from It.’ Blount 1691, Tomlins 1S09. 

4 . To cut off, cut short; to reduce to a small 
size. Now rare of things material. 

c 14*0 Lydgate Minor Poems (iZ+o) 5 Alle myscheffes from 
htm to abrigge. 1605 Flay of Stucley (1878) 186 But 'tis not 
thou, nor any power but his . . That can abridge my pur¬ 
pose. 1639 Fuller Holy War (1840) ». xxxi. 91 She retired 
herself to Sebaste, and abridged her train from state to 
necessity. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (i8o4>xxv. 172 Spoons 
. . two of which were curtailed in the handles, and the other 
abridged in the lip. 182a Scott Nigel vi. Sir Mungo. . 
laid on his hilt his hand, or rather his claw, (for Sir Rullion's 
broadsword had abridged it into that form). 

5 . To curtail, to lessen, to diminish (rights, privi¬ 
leges, advantages, or authority). 

, *393 Gower Conf. III. 152 Largesse it is, whose privilege 
There maynon avarice abrege. 1524 More Oh Passion Wks. 
1557, 1356/2 His former fearc shall no whit abridge his re* 
warde. 1651 Hoboes Lerdathein 11. xxvi. 138 The natural! 
Liberty of man may by the Civill Law be abridged. 170* 
Pope Jan. and May 489 He watch'd her night and day, 
Abridg'd her pleasures, and confin'd her sway. 1761 Hume 
Hist . Eng. I.viii. 178 A tribunal whose authority he had 
himself attempted to abridge. 1853 F. W. Rorertson Semi. 
Ser. nt. xvi. 207 The Apostle Paul counsels these men to 
abridge their Christian liberty. 

6. With a person:—Const. of rarely from , in. To 
stint, to curtail in ; to deprive of; to debar from. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 11950 Whan of synne Jx>u art 
abreggede. 1523 FitzHerbert Surveying (1539) iv.. 8 It 
were agayne reason to abrydge a man of his owne righle. 
1596 Shahs. Merck. Fen. 1. i. 126 Nor do I now make mone 
to be abridg'd From such a noble rale. 1692 South 13 Serin. 
VOL. I. 


(1697) I. 33 Much tied and abridged in his freedom. 1768 
Blackstone Conun. I. 154 The legislative therefore cannot 
abridge the executive power of any rights which it now has 
by law, without it's own consent. 1839 H. Rogers Essays 
II. iii. 147 The language, abridged of its native power, 
needed this transfusion of fresh blood. 

t Abri’dge, sb. Obs. rare— 1 , [f/the vh.] A con¬ 
densed form, an epitome, a compendium. 

1634 T. Herbert Travailc 2 Great Brittaine.. contains the 
summe and abridge of all sorts of excellencies. 

Abridged (abri dge!), ppl. a. [f. Abridge v. + 
-ed.] Shortened, cut short; contracted, condensed. 

c 1370 Wyclif Rule of St. Francis Wks. 1880, 41 Pei may' 
hauc breuyarics, |m is small sautcris or abreggia. 1490 
Caxton How to Die 23 Thus endeth the trnyttye abredged 
of the arte to leme well to deye. 1646 Sir 1 *. Browne Pseud, 
Ep. 298 In our abridged and septuagesimall ages, it is very 
rare . . to behold the fourth generation. 1819 Scott Ivanh. 
xiv. (1820 I. 291) In heaven's name, said he, to what purpose 
serve these abridged cloaks? 1876 Freeman Norm. Cow/. 

1 . App. 651 This account appears in an abridged form. 

Abridgedly (abrid^Kllh.fliA'. [f.prec. + -ly-.] 
In n shortened or concise form. 

i8ox WooDiiorsE in Phil. Trans. XCI. 98 A method of 
abridgedly representing the sine etc. of an arc. Ibid. 100 
Which series is abridgedly expressed by the symbol. 

Abridger labrrdspj). [f. Abridge z/ + -krK] 
One who or that which abridges, shortens, or makes 
abridgments; a summarizer, synoptist, or compiler. 

*555 Fardle of Fa cions n. iv. 137 I rather fansie . . to 
folowc the founteines of the first Authours, then the brokes 
of nbredgers. 1651 tr. Paeon, Life and Death 21 The Great 
Abridger of Age was the Floud. 1699 Burnet 39 A rticles 
(1700) xxii. 222 He was an Abridger of a larger Work. 1858 
H. Miller Sch. 4- Sekoolni. 451 A concoctcr of paragraphs, 
or an abridger of Parliamentary debates. 

Abridging (abrrd^iq),*^/.^. [f. Abridge v. + 
-ingF] The act or process of shortening the dura¬ 
tion of any thing, or lessening it; or of making a 
short compendium or ahstract of a larger work. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 168 Yit avaylen thay to abrigging 
of the peyne of belle.. 1475 Poke of Noblesse 31 The said 
chieftein must pny f his men . . bethout any defalking {orj 
abhregging of here wagis. 1611 Biim.k 2 Marc. ii. 26 This 
paineful labour of abridging . . was not easie, hut a matter 
of sweat. 1676 Clarendon Sum. Leviathan 297 The abridg¬ 
ing his universal jurisdiction. 

Abridgment, abridgement (abri’dement), 
also 6 abrygement. Spelt abridgment as carl) 
as 7. [a. OFr. abregement f. abrege r + -ment as if 

from a 1... *abbrevidnienturn .] 

1 . The act or process of abridging or shortening ; 
a shortening of time or labour; a curtailment of 
privileges. 

1494 Fabyan vt. clxi. 154 His sayd.e sonc . . was a cause 
of the abrygement, or shortynge of his dayes. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V , v. Cho. 44 Then brooke abridgement; anti your 
eyes aduance After your thoughts, straight bn eke againe to 
France, c 1660 South Serin. (1715) I. 5 Wilt thou demon- 
strate, that there is any* Delight in a Cross, any Comfort in 
violent Abridgments. 1774 Bryant Mythol. 1 .80 The name 
of Cyras seems to have suflferedan abridgment of this nature. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 II. 48 Irregular vindications of 
public liberty . . are almost always followed by some tempo¬ 
rary abridgments of that very liberty, 
b. (?) fig. A means of shortening or whiling away. 
(The sense may be 3.) 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. D. v. i. 39 Say, what abridgement 
hauc you for this eucning? What maskc? What musickc ? 

2 . An abridged state or condition; a shortened 
form ; abbreviation. 

*797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vi. 41 We must not . . read them 
in abridgment. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cow/. 1 . App. 751 The 
account given is essentially the same, with some abridgements 
and verbal differences* 

3 . A compendium of a larger work, with the de¬ 
tails abridged, and less important things omitted, 
but retaining the sense and substance ; an epitome, 
or abstract. 

1523 FrrznERBERT Surueying 30 He wyll cause his aitdy- 
toure to make a value in maner of a bridgement of all the 
sayd minystre accomptcs. 1611 Bible Transl. Pref 2 One 
that extinguished worthy whole volumes to bring his abridge¬ 
ments into request. 1734 tr. Roilin's Anc. Hist. (1827) 1 .163 
I shall in the first place give the principal events of it in a 
chronological abridgment. 1876 Freeman Norm. Com/. I. 
App. 694 His narrative is a mere meagre abridgement. 

b. An epitome or compendium of any subject, 
which might be treated much more fully; a concise 
record, or instance; a synopsis; a representation 
in miniature. 

1609 Skene Reg. Majest. 4 The Crowner, or the Schiref 
. . salt take inspection of his wounds, quha is slane, & sail 
cause their Clerk make ane abrigement of them. 1625 Bacon 
Essays (1862) 128 To be Master of the Sea, is an Abridge¬ 
ment of a Monarchy. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vt. 327 In¬ 
gratitude is the abridgement of all basenesse. 1702 Addison 
Medals tit. 154 You represented your ancient coins as 
abridgements of history. 1774 Goldsmith Retal. 94 Here 
lies David Garrick, describe me who can; An abridgment of 
all that was pleasant in man. 1826 Scott Mai. Malagr. 
Let. i. 4, A filthy little abridgement of a crocodile. 

4 . Law. The leaving out of certain parts of a 
plaintiff’s demand, in which case the writ still 
holds good for the remainder. 

1641 7 'emits de la Ley 4 Abridgement of a plaint or de- 
maund. 

fAbriped, [irreg. f. abripfre.'] ‘Ravished.’ 
Cockeram 1626. 


Abroach (abrJu-tJ), adv. prop, phrase. Also 
4-5 abroche, abroache. [f. A prepd in state of + 
Broach.] 

1 . Broached ; pierced ; in a condition for letting 
out or yielding liquor. To set abroach: to 
broach, to pierce and leave running. 

*393 Gower Conf 11 .183 Right as who set a tonne abroche, 
He percede the harde roche. 1 1450 J. Russell Nurture 
in Pabees Book 121 So when how *»ettyNt a pipe abroche 
good [.sone,) do aftur my lore. 1594 Flat J^vetldtouse 11. 
15 There is none (of the fatts of wine] worth the tasting, 
but that onlic which is abroach. 1697 Dryden l 'irgil Wks. 
1806 II. 218 The jars of gen'rous wine . . He set abroach, 
and for the feast prepar'd. 1751 Smollett Per. Pickle (1779) 
II. Ixvi. 226 There was a butt of strong beer abroach in the 
yard. 1855 M acaulay Hist. Eng. IV. xvii. 67 Hogsheads 
of ale and claret were set abroach in the streets. 


b.fg. 

i 533 More Debel. Salem v. Wks. 1557, 39/2 1 hey [the new 
brotherhood! be a harel of poyxm, y‘ the tlyuel bath late set 
abroche. 1633 (I. Heruf.rt Temple 29, Agonic 15 That juice, 
which on the crosse a pike Did set again abroach. 1662 
II. More Autid. agst. Ath. (1712) 11. vii. 50 There was a 
general Provision of Water, by setting the Mountains and 
Hills abroach. 

2 . I Icncc, In a state to be diffused or propagated; 
afloat; afoot: astir. To set abroach: to broach, 
to set a-foot, to publish or diffuse. 

1528 More Heresyes iv. Wks. 1557, 284 2 Ascribing :tl our 
dedes to dcstenie .. they . . set al wrctchcdnes abroche. 
1591 Shaks. Rom. * Jut. 1. i. m W ho set this auncicMit 
quarrell new abroach? 1611 Si-eeu Hist. Brit. (16,2) i.\. 
xxiii. 1130 These stirres thus abroach, the F.arle sent 
into those parts. 1638 Wilkins lb'a or 1 . AVrc World (1684) 
11. 2 Let but some upstart Heresie be set abroach. 1742 
Young Might 77 /. ti. 465 Hast thou 110 friend to .set thy mind 
abroach? 1835 Browning Par t uel. 31 But 'twas not my de¬ 
sire to set abroarii Such memories and forebodings. 

t Abroa'ch.,^. Obs. Also4-5 abroche. [a.OFr. 
ahrochie-r , abroehc-r , f. <) prep, to + brother to prick, 
pierce; sec Bipucil] 

1 . To pierce (a cask, etc.) so as to let the liquor 
flow out. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wyf of Bathes Frol. 177 Wlu thir thou 
wilt sippe Of thilke tonne, that I schal abroche. 1440 
Prompt. Faro. Abbrochyn or attamyn a vessel le wf dry like, 
Attamino. *530 Pai.sgk. 425/2 1 abroche, I set abroche a 
vessel!, Je troche . . Abroche our wyne of Beaune. 

2 . fig. To give vent or utterance to. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. Poems A. 1122 pen glory (v etc watt nvre 
ahroehed. 1430 I.viw.ate Chrou. Troy n. x. Thus she. 
After swete the bitter can a broche. 


Abroad (abr£ d), adv. and prep. Forms : 3-4 a 
brod, 4 a-brood, 5 on brodc. 5-6 a-brode, 6 
abroadc, 6- abroad, [f. A prep A on, in, at + 
Broad a. Cf. a-long, at large, and A-bkedk, UK. 
on brede, mod. Sc. a bee id.'] 

A. adv. 

1 . Broadly, widely, at large, over a broad or wide 
surface. 


X297 R. Glouc. 542 That win orn abrod so, 'That it was pile 
gret of so much harm ido. 1483 Caxton (>■ de la four. 
g vi ij b, Plenty of sylke and clothe of gold was there abrode. 
1611 Bible Rom. v. 5 The loue of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts. 1796 Mrs. Glassi: Cookery \iv. 216 Pour it on it and 
spread it abroad with a rolling-pin. 1839 Carlyle Chartism 
(1858)111. 14 Would to Heaven one could preach it abroad 
into the hearts of all sons and daughters of Adam. 

b. Widely asunder, with the fragments or portions 
widely scattered. 

c 1260 E. E. Poems ( 1862^6 Al pat pou wan here wij> pine, 
a-bro[df pin eir sal wast it al. / 1400 A pel. for Lollards 73 
He pat gedreb not vvib Me, he sekaterip a brod. 1483 Cax¬ 
ton Golden Leg. 165 '2 A man in that companye . . smote 
hym on the heed that his braync fyl alle abrode. 1588 
Shaks. Tit. A. iv. i. 106 The angry Northerne winde Will 
bio we these s;mds like Sibels leaues abroad. 1654 G. God¬ 
dard in Burton’s Diary (1828) I. 70 The Parliament had 
already taken the Government abroad, (in pieces w as meant,) 
and had altered and changed it. 1875 B. Taylor Faust J. x. 
127 Then a chance will come, a holiday, When, piece by 
piece, can one abroad the things display. 

c. Widely apart, with the parts or limbs wide 


spread. 

c 1430 Syr Gene rides 4487 With his armes spred on brode 
To Ismael his brod re he rode, c 1440 Lay-Folks Mass Aik. 
C. 242 He wille sprede his armes on brade [1450 abrade). 
153s Coverdale 2 Kings xix. 14 Whan F.zechias had re* 
ceaued the letters. . [he] layed them abrode before the horde. 
1598 Gkrardf. Herball 1. xxxv. §5. 50 But the leaues be 
more spred abroad. 1627 Bacon New Atlantis 6 At his 
coming he did bend to us a little, and put his arms abroad. 
1769-90 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. (1876) x. 15 The locks of 
the hair are flying abroad in all directions. 1847 Loncf. 
Evan. 1. v. it6 Stretched abroad on the seashore motionless 
lay his form. 


with Dutch Colours abroad, the Captain . . remanded his 
Men. 1790 Beatson Naz>. 4- Mil. Mem. 1 .187 The Admiral 
made the signal .. for those who were to lead, to do so with 
the starboard tacks abroad by a wind. 

2 . lit. At large; freely moving about; and fig. 
current in the outside world. * 

<-1500 Robin Hood it. vii. 11 Sad news I hear there is 
abroad, 1 fear all is not well. 1538 Starrey England 148 For 
1 wot not whether I may speke thys a-brode. 1588 Shaks. 
L.L.L. t. i. 190 Ther’s villanie abroad, this letter will tell 
you more. 1699 Bentley Phalaris 364 In the interval of 
time between them . . these pretended Laws of Charondas 
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ABRUPTNESS, 


came abroad. 1704 Ray Creation it. 288 What is abroad 
round about us in this aspectable World. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. It. 365 He was perfectly aware of the suspicions 
which were abroad. 

3 . Out of one’s house or abode; ont of doors; 
out in the open air. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. h. 176 To here bischopes aboute, 
abrode in visytynge. 1553 Udall Roister Doisler (1869) 42 
I bid him keepe him warme at home For if he come abroade, 
he shall cough me a mome. 1597 Shahs. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 107 
I am glad to see your Lordship abroad : I heard say your 
Lordship was sicke. I hope your Lordship goes abroad by 
aduise. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 101 Any floor level with the 
ground receives more dirt from abroad. 1728 Young Lo7>c 
0/Fame { 1757) v. 127 Tho* sick to death, abroad they safely 
roam. 184! 1 Sorrow Zincali I. iv. 296 He found me not, as 
I was abroad dining with a friend. 1859 Jephson Brittany 
iii. 23 The whole population was abroad, either reaping or 
threshing. Mod. Tne badger ventures abroad only after dusk, 

4 . Out of the home country; in or into foreign 
lands. From abroad : from foreign lands. 

c 1450 Lonelicii GmiVxxxvii. 670 Estward ayens the sonne 
lokeden they there Ful fer abroa into the Se. 2539 Myr- 
roure /or Mag. Salisbury xv. 7 The one at home, the other 
abrode in Frauncc. 1605 Shahs. Macb. v. viii. 66 Calling 
home our exil'd Friends abroad. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. 5, 
I resolv'd not to think of going Abroad any more, but to 
settle at Home. 183* Hr. Martineau Hill \ Valley vi. 85 
The Welsh iron-masters had now rivals abroad. 1849 Macau¬ 
lay Hist. Eng. I. 317 At the close of the reign of Charles 
the Second, great part of the iron which was used in the 
country was imported from abroad. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
Felix Holt Epil. 429 He was understood to have gone to 
reside at a great distance; some said ‘ abroad,’ that large home 
of ruined reputations. 

5 . Wide of the mark or the truth ; 'out/ astray. 

1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. (C. D. ed.) vi. 33 I'm only a little 

abroad, that's all. 184* Thackeray Van. Fair 1. 5 At the 
twelfth round the latter champion was all abroad, as the 
saying is, and had lost all presence of mind. 1876 M. Arnold 
Lit. if Dogma 244 The first deals successfully with nearly 
the whole of life, while the second is all abroad in it. 

B. prep. [The adv. with place expressed]. Out, 
over, throughout. Obs. or arch. 

1523 Ln. Berners Froissart I. ccxxxv. 330 So then the 
prince’s host spred abrode that countre. 1653 Baxter Peace 
0/Consc. 51 (They] will proclaim abroad the world that our 
Ministers are Legalists. x66i Stillingflket Grig. Sacr. 
(cd. 3) 1. vi. § 5. 09 And walk abroad the world. 

Used as adj.; and elliptically for go abroad. 

1550 Lever Sermons 29 Their riches muste abrode in the 
countrey, to bie fermes. 1615 Chapman Odyssey xvi. <551 
Then to the oucen was come The Wooers’ plot, to kill her 
son at home, Since their abroad design had miss'd success. 
1676 Cottekell tr. Cassandra vt. 97 We must abroad again. 

Abroad, occ. by confusion for Aboard, Aoitoon. 
+ Abrodietical, a. or sb. Obs .- 0 [f. Gr. appobt- 
air-os living delicately +-ICAL.] ‘A delicate per¬ 
son/Cockeram 1612. * Feeding daintily, delicate, 
luxurious/ Minsheu 1627. Prob. never used. 
Abrogable (arbrogab'l), a. [f. L .abrogd-rc: see 
Abr< irate + -ble ; as if ad. L. *abrdgdbi/is.'] Cap¬ 
able of being abrogated or done away with. 

1599 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 40 It is cleerly contraric 
to such a positive Law of God, . . no way abrogable or dis¬ 
pensable with, a 1718 Penn Tracts in Wks. 1726 1 . 686 But 
those Things that are abrogable, or abrogated in the Great 
Charter, were neuer a Part of the Fundamentals. 

Abrogate (x*broget), a. and pplc. arch.\ also 
5-7 abrogat. [ad. L. abrogdt-us pa. pple. of abro¬ 
gdre to repeal, cancel (f. ab off, away, + rogdre to 
propose a law). In earlier use than the verb to 
Abrogate, whence also a new participle abrogated , 
now more generally used.] Repealed, annulled, can¬ 
celled, abolished by authority. 

1460 Capgrave Chron. 181 So that statute was abrogat, 
and no lenger kept. 1538 Starkey England 102 Ther be few 
lawys and statutys, in parlyamentys ordeynyd, but, by pla- 
cardys and lycence . . they are broken and abrogate. 1552 5 
Latimer Serrn. <y Rem. (1845) 2 44 That no curate command 
the even to be fasted of an abrogate holiday. 1609 Skene 
Keg. Ma jest. Prcf. A 7 Some of them are abrogat, be pos- 
tenour lawes, or be desuetude, are obscured. 1635 N. R. tr. 
Camden's Etiz. Introd., Lawes made by King Henry the eight 
against the Protestants are repealed .. the Masse is abrogate. 
a 1845 Southey Inscriptions xlv. Wks. III. 177 The promise 
on the Mount vouchsafed, Nor abrogate by any later law. 

Abrogate (arbrogdt), v. Pa. pple. 5-7 abro¬ 
gat, abrogate; 6- abrogated, [f. prec., or on an¬ 
alogy of vbs. so formed.] 

1 . To repeal (a law, or established usage), to an¬ 
nul, to abolish authoritatively or formally, to cancel. 

15*6 Tindale Heb. viii. 13 In that he sayth a new testa, 
ment he hath abrogat the olde. 1553 Wilson Rhetorique 
24 b, They abrogate suche vowes as were proclaimed to be 
kept. 1649 Milton Eikonokl. 46 Doubtless it repented him 
to have establish’d that by Law, which he went about so 
soon to abrogat by the Sword. 1666 Fuller Hist. Cambr. 
(1840) 157 Thus was the pope’s power fully abrogated out of 
England. 1775 Burke Sb. Concil. with Amcr. Wks. 111 . 60 
We wholly abrogated the ancient government of Massa- 
chuset. 1841 Myers Catk. Thoughts iv. §26. 305 The Law 
of the Jews .. was not rejected nor contradicted by the Gos¬ 
pel .. out simply abrogated by being absorbed. 1862 Lo. 
Brougham Brit. Constitn. i. 22 But the same power which 
formed these rules may abrogate or suspend them. 

2 . To do away with, put an end to. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. tv. it 55 Perge, good M. Holofernes, 
perge, so it shall please you to abrogate scurilitie. 1634 T. 
Herbert Travaile 141 Others say all the world was a para- 
dice till sinne abrogated its glory. 1851 Mrs. Browhihg Casa 
Guidi Wind. 95 Pay certified, yet payers abrogated. 1855 


Owen Skel. if Teeth 86 In the whales the movements of these 
vertebrae upon one another are abrogated. 

Abrogated (te-brog^ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4* 
-ED.] Abolished by authority, annulled. 

1709 Strypf. Ann. Ref. xxvii. 283 The open observers of 
abrogated [fasting-Jdays to be punished. *879 Farrar St. 
Paul I. 3 The heavy corpse of an abrogated Levitism. 

Abrogating (se-brog^tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Abro¬ 
gate v. + -ingL] The act or process of repealing, 
annulling, or authoritatively abolishing; abroga¬ 
tion. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

*577 tr. Bullinger , Decades (1592) 410 The abrogating of the 
lawe consisteth in this that followeth. 1643 M ilton Divorce 
(1851) I ntrod. 9 We have an expresse law of God .. whereof 
our Saviour with a solemn threat forbid the abrogating. 
1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 103 The nulling of the Authority 
of S. Paul’s writings were the abrogating of the very Law 
of Christ. Mod. Before abrogating the law. 

Abrogation (aebrog^-Jan). [ad. L. abrogation - 
cm repeal, n. of action, from abrogdre : see Abro¬ 
gate a. Perhaps immed. from Fr. abrogation 16th c. 
in Littre.] The act of abrogating; repeal or aboli¬ 
tion by authority. (Not now used of persons or 
things concrete.) 

1535 Coverdale Mai. iii. Contents, Off the abrogacion of 
the olde lcuiticall presthoodc. 16x7 fauna Ling. 104 r To re- 
pealc a statute is as much as an abrogation. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviathan it. xxvii. 157 The Command, as to that particular 
. fact, is an abrogation of the Law. 1692 S. Johnson {title) An 
Argument proving, that the Abrogation of King James by 
the People . . was according to the Constitution. X734 tr. 
Rollins Attc. Hist. (1827) I. Pref. 48 The universal sorrow 
which the abrogation of that feast would occasion. 1866 
Rogers Agric. <$• Prices I, iv. 83 The act would be oppres¬ 
sive .. and the abrogation of a settled right. 

Abrogative (arbrogritiv), a. [f. L. abrogate 
ppl. stem of abrogdre 4- -ive.] Having the quality 
of abrogating. 

Mod. A statute abrogative of these privileges. 

Abrogat or (arbrdg^toj). [f. Abrogate ^.4- -or, 
-EH I.] One who abrogates or authoritatively repeals. 

*599 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632)96 Abrogators and dis¬ 
pensers against the Lawes of God. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 
2 Pet. ii. 7 (1865) 359 Not an abrogater of the ceremonial, but 
a filler of the law moral. 

+ Abro ge, V. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. abroge-r:— L. 
abrogd-re: see Arrogate.]— Abrogate. 

c 1450 in Hallam Middle Ages (1872) III. 188 Nor might by 
his last will nor otherwise altre, change, nor abroge. 

Abroken, obs. pa. pple. of Abreak and Break. 
Abron, abroun, abrun(e, obs. ff. Auburn. 
Abrood (abr£ - d), adv. prop .phr. also 3-4 abrode. 
[A prep. 1 + Brood sb.] On its brood or eggs ; hatch- 
mg eggs ; breeding young, mischief, etc. 

a 1250 Owl if Nightingale 518 So sone so thu sittest abrode, 
Thu for-lost al thine wise. 2398 Trkvjsa Barth. De P. R. 
(1495) xn. ii. 400 The egle is a foule that selde syttyth abrood 
and selde hath Dyrde s. 1586 Hooker Giratdus's Hist. I ret. 
II. 153/2 That Romish cockatrice, which a long time had set 
abrood vpon hir egs, had now hatched hir chickins. 1656 
J. Trapi* Exp. Matt. v. 8 (1868) 48 b, The natural heart is 
Satan's throne . . he sits abrood upon it. 1694 Abp. San- 
croft Serin. 135 The Spirit of God sate abrood upon the 
whole rude Mass, as Birds upon their Eggs. 

f Abroo k, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A- prcf. 11 4- 

Brook 7l] To brook, endure, bear. 

*592 Shaks. 2 lien. VI, 11. iv. 10 Sweet Nell, ill can thy 
Noble Mitide abrooke The abiect People, gazing on thy face. 

Abrupt (abru pt), a. and sb. [ad. L. abrupt-us 
broken off, precipitous, disconnected, pa. pple. of 
abrump’be , f. ab off + rump/re to break.] 

+1. Broken away (from restraint). Obs. 

1583 Stubhes Anat. Abuses (1877) 23 There is not a people 
more abrupte, wicked, or perverse, liutng upon the face of the 
Earth. 

2 . Broken off, terminating in a break. ? Obs. 

1607 TopseLL Serpents (1653) 603 The vovee of Serpents .. 

differeth from all other Beasts hissing, in the length thereof: 
for the hissing of a Tortoise is shorter and more abrupt. 
1611 Speed Hist. Brit. in. xxxix. §5. 344 The Circle of their 
lines are oftentimes abrupt before it be drawn loathe full 
round. 1634 Cft Illingworth Charity by Catk. 1. ii. §9 Of 
Ecclesiastes he (Luther) sailh, ’This book is not full, there 
are in it many abrupt things.* 1753 Chambers Cyci. Suppt. 
s.v. Amianthus , The bodies of it are flexile and elastic, and 
composed of short and abrupt filaments. 

3 . Characterized by sudden interruption or change; 
unannounced and unexpected ; sudden, hasty. 

1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, 11. iii. 30 My lady craues, To know 
the cause of your abruDt departure? a 1725 Pope Odyssey 
1. 413 Abrupt, with eagle speed she cut the sky, Instant in¬ 
visible to mortal eye. 1834 H. Miller Sc. if Leg. (1857) 
xxviii. 420 The motions of the vessel were so fearfully abrupt 
and violent. 1871 BROWNtHG Balaustion 2x35 Nor, of that 
harsh, abrupt resolve of thine, Any relenting is there ! 

b. Of literary style: Passing suddenly from 
thought to thought or phrase to phrase. 

1636 B. Jonson Discovery (J.) The abrupt stile, which hath 
many breaches, and doth not seem to end but fall. 1763 J. 
Brown Poetry if Music § 5.84 His [Aeschylus’] Imagery and 
Sentiments are great; his Style nigged and abrupt. 1877 
Sparrow Serin, vii. 93 In short, he is abrupt, in order tu 
awake attention, and give it a right direction. 

4 . Precipitous, steep. 

1618 Bolton Florusu. xii. 126 [He] walled Macedonia every 
where in .. by planting Castles in abrupt places. 17*6 Thom¬ 
son Winter 99 Tumbling thro* rocks abrupt, and sounding 
far. 1823 Rutter Fonthill 2 Across this valley is an abrupt 
ridge, c 1854 Stanley Sinai if Palest. (1858) iii. 167, I do not 


mean that the ravines of Jerusalem are so deep and abrupt as 
those of Luxembourg. 

5 . a. Bot. Coming to a sudden termination ; not 
tapering off, truncated, b. Geol. Of strata: Suddenly 
cropping out and presenting their edges. 

1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 197 The Meerfelder Maar is a 
cavity of far greater siie .. the sides presenting some abrupt 
sections of inclined secondary rocks. 1854 Balfour Bot. 395 
The Tulip-tree, remarkable for its abrupt or truncated leaves. 

B. sb. An abrupt place; a precipice, chasm, or 
abyss. (?Only in loc. cit.) 

2667 Milton P. L. it. 409 Upborn with indefatigable wings 
Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive The happy lie. 

t Abrtrpt (abrupt), V. Obs. rare. [f. prec., or on 
analogy of vbs. so formed. Cf. cor-rupt , disrupt .] 
To break off, sever; to interrupt suddenly. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. (1656) 1. § 13 Buzzing thy 
praises which shal never die, Till death abrupts them. 2646 
— Pseud. Ep. 323 The effects of whose activity are not pre- 
cipitously abrupted, but gradually proceed to their cessa¬ 
tions. x68a — Chr. Morals (1756) 100 The insecurity of their 
enjoyments abrupteth our tranquillities. 

Abrupted (abrirpted),///.<z. rare. [f. Abrupt^. 
4 - -ED.] Suddenly broken off; abrupt. 

1633 Ford Love's Sue. tit. iii. (1811) 409 Did not 1 note your 
dark abrupted ends Of words half spoke; your 1 welfs, if 
all were known*? 

Abruptedly (abrzrptedli), adv. [f. prcc. 4 - -LY 2 .] 
In an abrupt or hurried manner ; abruptly. 

1847 Grote Hist. Greece IY. it. 1 . 380 (1862) Abruptedly and 
unexpectedly. 

Abruption (abrzrpjan). [ad. L. abrnption-cm 
breaking off, n. of action f. abrump-fre . See Ab¬ 
rupt.] 

1 . A breaking off, an interruption, a sudden break 
(in a narrative, etc.), arch. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. if Cr. tti. it 60 Tr. O Cressida, how often 
haue I wisht me thus? Cr. Wisht rny Lord? the gods 
gram? O my Lord. Tr. What should they grant? what 
makes this pretty abruption ? a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. vi. 
2ti The pseudo-prophetical spirit . . is also conjoined with 
alienations and abruptions of mind. 2779 Johnson L.P ., 
Cotvley { 1816)40 Thoughts, which to a reader of less skill 
seem thrown together by chance are concatenated without 
any abruption. x868 Milman St. Pauls xx. 40 Sudden and 
total abruption of all intercourse. 

2 . A sudden snapping or breaking ; the breaking 
away of portions of a mass. 

1657 Tomlinson Rettou’s Disp . 145 Effused by the abrup¬ 
tion of the glasses. x86o J. P. Kennedy Horse Shoe Robin¬ 
son viii. 97 A cleft, which suggested the idea of some sudden 
abruption of the earth. 1866 Reader 1 Sept. 767 The work 
of abruption, or hollowing out, during the embryonic state 
is little less active than that of secretion or building up. 
1879 Bryant Pract. Sure. II. 8 The removal of the softer 
kinds of polypi should always be by abruption. 

Abruptly (abrrrptli), adv. [f. Abrupt a. 4- -ly 2 .] 
In an abrupt manner. Hence, 

1 . With a sudden break off, without warning or 
preparation, suddenly. 

2590 Greene Neuer too late (1600) 18 And so as I begun 
passionately, I breake off abruptly. Farewell. 1670 Milton 
P.R.xi. 10 Now missing him their joy so lately found, So 
lately found, and so Rbruptly gone. 1783C0WPER Lett. Nov. 
24 Wks* 1876, 149 Your mother wants room for a postscript 
so my lecture must conclude abruptly. 1838 Dickens Nich. 
Nick. (C. D. ed.) xxii. 271 ‘ Will you let me take the bundle 
dow?’ asked Nicholas, abruptly changing the theme. 2862 
Ansted Channel 1 st. (ed. 2) 1.1. 3 Fifty miles more to the 
east.. the French coast abruptly bends round to the north. 

2 . Interruptedly, with sudden breaks. 

1607 Topsell Four-footed Beasts (1673) 586 The body [of 
'the Civet-cat].. having divers & sundry black spots scat¬ 
tered abruptly throughout. 1618 Bolton F/orus Prcf, The 
varietie of matter makes the minde abruptly flit from one 
thing to another. 1850 Lynch Theoph. Trinal. ix. 162 The 
generations do not succed each other abruptly, but pass one 
into the other like the pictures in dissolving views. 

3 . Precipitously. 

2623 Bingham Xenophon 59 The Carduchan Mountaines 
being abruptly steepe, lay directly hanging ouer the same 
Riuer. 2877 Kihglakk Crimea (ed. 6) III. 1. 3 It is the high 
land nearest to the shore which falls most abruptly. 

4 . Bot. With a sudden termination ; as abruptly 
pinnate, when several pairs of leaflets are formed 
without an intermediate one at the end. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 283 Scabiosa succisa .. Root- 
stock short, abruptly truncate. Ibid. 18 Fumaria densiflora 
.. lower petal abruptly dilated at the tip. 

Abruptness (abrzrptnes). [f. Abrupt a. 4- 
-NES8.] The state or quality of being abrupt. Hence, 

1 . Suddenness, unexpectedness of action. 

2603 B. Jonson Pt. of Kinds Enteri'mt. Wks. 1846, 533 
Pardon, if my abruptnesse breed disease. 1752 Johnson 
Rambler No. 139 F 7 The beginning lof Samson Agonistes] is 
undoubtedly beautiful and proper, opening with a graceful 
abruptness. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. (C. D. ed.) xxii. 176 
Nicholas could not refrain from smiling at the abruptness of 
the question. 

2 . The presence of sudden breaks ; the roughness 
or interruption thereby caused; esp. ruggedness in 
literary style or social manner. 

1642 Howell For. Trav. (1869) § 12. 58 Some other lan¬ 
guages .. as having no abruptnesse of Consonants, have 
some advantage of the English. 2695 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
iv. 272 Crystallized Bodies found in the perpendicular Jn- 
tervatts have always.. Abruptness at the end of the Body 
whereby it adhered to the Stone .. which Abruptness is 
caused by its being broke off from it. 1772 J. Warton Ess. 
on Pope i. 10 Pape lengthened the abruptness of Waller, and 
at the same time contracted the exuberance of Drydcn. Ibid. 
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ABSENCY. 


ABRUTALIZE. 

it. 27 The abruptness and brevity of the sentences are much 
in character. 1865 Mrs. Whitnev Gayworthy s (1879) xxm. 
214 Full of little merry sarcasms and abruptnesses. X874 
A thenceum May 2, A certain abruptness in his manner, and 
.. scant appreciation of her society, at once repel her and 
pique her curiosity. 

3 . Precipitousness, ruggedness, steepness. 

1610 Howell Lott. (1650) I. 38 1 had much ado to reach 
hither; for besides the monstmous abruptness of the way, 
these parts of the Pyreneys.. arc never without thieves. 
1876 Pack Adv. Text-Book Geot. ii. 40 Breadth or abrupt¬ 
ness of its valleys. , 

Abrutalize, v. rare —[f. A- pref ji, inten¬ 
sive + Buutalize ; cf. a-bastardize.] = Brutalize. 

1795 J. Walker Elet/t. Geog. Pref. t To re-apply the abru tal¬ 
king scourge. 

Abryggo, obs. form of Abridge v. 

Abs- Prcf.> repr. L. abs - the form of An- off, away, 
from, used before c- q- and /-, as in abs-ccsstts, abs - 
condere, abs-tract us, abs-t incus. In words that sur¬ 
vived into OKr. reduced to as-, as as-trairc, as-tenir ; 
subseq. refashioned after L. as abs-trairc, abs-temr. 
In words taken directly from L. into later Fr. and 
Eng. abs- from the first. 

t Absce*de f z> - OlfS. rare—'. [ad. L. absced-cre 
to depart; f. abs away + ccd-erc to go.] To move 
away, to lose contact. 

1650 Bulwp.r Anthropombt. xvi. 164 By reason of the mo* 
tion of the right Arm, the Scapula is distracted & absccdcs. 

+ Absce*dent, a. Obs . [ad. L. abscedcnt-cm pr. 
pple. of absced-cre : see pree.] ‘Applied formerly 
to those parts which, when the body is in its 
natural condition, are either united or contiguous 
to other parts, but when diseased no longer main¬ 
tain their union or contact, as the bones, etc., in 
ulceration.’ Mavne 1851 ; Syd. Soc . Lex. 1S79. 
Abscess (rc’bses). [ad. L. abscess-us a going 
away, an abscess (Celsus), f. abscatire: see Ab- 
SCfcDE.] A collection of pus or purulent matter 
formed by a morbid process in a cavity of the body. 

*543 Tram EBON tr. Vigo's Chirttrg. (Interprets Strange 
Wordes) Apostcme .. In latyne it is called abscissas. 1615 
H. Crooke Body 0/ Man 415 The purulent matter of the 
Chest is by Nature euacuated .. lastly by Apostcmation or 
abccsse. 1836 Tooo Cycl. A n. f PA. 1 .604/2 Few or no abs- 
cesses granulate till they are exposed, i860 Smiles Self help 
iv. 89 It was averred tnat vaccinated children became ‘ox- 
faced/ that abscesses broke out to ‘ indicate sprouting horns.* 

Abscessed (arbsest), ///. a. [f. prec. +-ED-.] 
Diseased with abscesses. 

1856 Kane Arctic Explor. II. i. 17 Our sick have finished 
the bear's head, and are now eating the condemned abscessed 
liver of the animal. 

t Absce ssion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. abscession- 
cm going away, separation, n. of action f. abscedZre : 
see Abscede.] 

1 . Departure, removal; cessation of a pain, etc. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhoucrs Bk. of Phys. 9S/2 Administrc heer- 

of to the Patient after the ahscessionc of the stitch. 1659 
Gaudf.n Tears o/Ch. 3(f).) I Not] excommunicating himself 
by voluntary Schismc, declared abscession, separation, or 
apostasic. 

2 . = Abscess. 

16x0 Barrough Moth. Phvsik. (Nares) If truly it doth turne 
into abscessions •. it shall be lawfull to use medicines which 
can both matter, open, and cleanse the ulcer. 

t Absce ssional. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Abscession 
+-AL 2 ; ai.processional. Prop.adj.^Zorder,decree.’] 
A permission or command to depart. 

1656 J.Trapp Exp.Matt. xix.7(1868) 216/1 It was true that 
Moses commanded .. that he should give her an abscession- 
ale, a bill of divorcement. 

Abscind (sebsrnd), v. arch. [ad. L. abscind- 
cre to tear or cut off, f. ab off, away + sc in (tire to 
tear, rend.] To cut off. lit . and fig. 

1657 Phys. Diet ., Abscinded, cut off. 1731 Bailey, Abscind, 
to cut off 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 90 ? 9 When two syl¬ 
lables likewise are abscinded from the rest, they evidently 
want some associate sounds to make them harmonious. i86x 
Hook Lives of Archbps. I. iii. 145 The flowing locks at the 
back of his head were abscinded. 

Abscrnded, ppl • a. [f. prec. + -ed.] Cut off. 

<1x733 R. North Lives of Norths III. 125 The worst 
grievance Iof the shrievalty] was the executioner coming to 
him for orders touching the abscinded members, and to know 
where to dispose of them. 

t Absci*se, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. abscis - ppl. 
stem of abscidtire to cut off; f. abs off + caedcre to 
cut. Cf. excise , incise.'] To cut off or away. 

16x2 Woodall Surgeon s Mate Wks. 1653, 90 If the nerve 
shall be wholly abscised, lesser symptomes .. ensue. 

Abscision (sebsrsan). [ad. L. abscistbn-etn n. of 
action f. abscidtire to cut off or away: see Abscise. 
Abscisio and abscissio were confused in L., and abs¬ 
cision can scarcely be separated from Abscission in 
Eng.] A cutting off or away. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. (16x7) v. 351 (They] cure wilfully 
by abscision that which they might both preseruc and heale. 
1767 A. Campbell Lexifhanes (1774) 105 An abscision of 
vowels, a detruncation of syllables. 

Absciss, abscisse (arbsis). Geom .; pi. -es ; 
more commonly in the L. form abscissa (rebsisa), pi. 
abscis8ae;alsoEng.ab8cissas. \JL.absctssa{sc..ltnca 
a line) cut off; pa-pple. of abscindere ; see Abscind.] 
Literally , a line or distance cut off; spec, the por¬ 


tion of a given line intercepted between a fixed 
point within it, and an ordinate drawn to it from 
a given point without it. 

In Conic Sections', the segment (or segments! of a dia* 
meter (or in a hyperbola, a diameter produced), intercepted 
between the point where it is cut by an ordinate, and the 
bounding curve. In Rectilineal Coordinates, the segment 
of a given line, x , intercepted between the point where it is 
cut by another line, y, and that in which it is cut by a line 
parallel to the latter drawn from a given point without it, 
and called the ordinate. 

1698 De Moivre in Phil. Trans. XX. 192 The Abscisse 
corresponding to a certain Area in any Curve. 1748 Hart¬ 
ley Observ. on Man 1. iii. § 2. 239 The Ordinates & Points 
of the Absciss being given, in the unknown Curve. 1798 in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXVI 11 . 7 It was found to be a very accu¬ 
rate parabola, the abscissa of which was. 13 85 in. 1841 
Young Math. Dissert. 1. 10 In what directions the positive 
abscissas and the positive ordinates are usually taken. 1871 
B. Stewart Heat § 141 l.et us . . reckon the temperatures 
along a line of abscissae after the manner represented in 
the figure. 

Abscission (sebsi-^ 3 n\ [ad. L. abscisswn-cm n. 
of action f. ahscimtirc; see Abscind. Lit. ‘a tear¬ 
ing away,’ but confused with Abscision, q.v.] 

1 . The action or process of abscinding; a cutting 
off or violent separation, lit. and fig. 

1612 WoonALL Surgeon's Mate Wks. 1653,387 This abscis- 
sion is not done without great danger of death. 1655 Fuller 
Church Hist. vi. 290 Abscission is the onely plaster for such 
an incurable Gangrene. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 88 ? 1.2 
The abscission of a vowel is undoubtedly vicious when it is 
strongly sounded. 1878 Bryant Pratt. Surg. 1 .375 Abscis¬ 
sion is the removal of that portion of the eyeball situated in 
front of the attachments of the recti muscles. 

12 . The state of being cut off; separation and 
removal. Obs. 

X633 T. Adams Comm. 2 Pet. i. 8. (1865) 97 Bearing no 
fruit, they are cut away from the vine; incision is blessed, but 
abscission most wretched. 1649 Jek. I ay lor Great E.venip. 

1. §8. ir 4 He denounced judgement & great severities to 
.. im penitents, even abscission and fire unquenchable. 

tAbscrssor. Obs. rare~ l . [f. L. absciss- ppl. 
stem of abscind tire + -or ; as if a. L. * absciss orb] 
One that tears or rends asunder. 

1647 Lilly Christian Astr. xxviii. 184 We may justly call 
him Strong, Hurtfull, Destroyer, Ahscissor, because he onely 
destroys and perverts the nature of the Question. 

t Absco nce, £'• obs. rare- 1 , [a. MFr. ab- 
sconse-r to hide, f. L. abscons-us a late pa. pple. for 
abscondil-us.] To hide, to conceal. 

1572 Lament, of Lady Scotland (Scottish Poems of 16th 
cent. 11 . 241) With jour murning weid absconce my face. 

Absconce (sebsqrns), sb. [ad. mcd. L. absconsa 
a dark lantern, f. abscond ere ; see prec.] A dark 
lantern used in monasteries (see Du Cange), and at 
lauds and matins in the Roman Catholic church. 

Abscond (;ubskp‘nd), v. [ad. L. abscond-ire to 
bide or stow away, f. abs off, away 4* condere to put 
together, to stow," f. con together rddre to put.] 

+ 1 . traits. To hide away, to conceal (anything). 
Obs. or arch. 

X612 Woodall Surgeon's Mate Wks. 1653, 38S 1 advise it 
to be privately absconded for the reputation sake. 1669 
FLAMSTKAuin Phil. Trans. IV. 1105 The Moon approaching 
them (Stars of the 5th and 6th Magnitude) within 4 or 5 de¬ 
grees, absconds them to the naked eye. 1699-1703 J. Pom- 
krkt Poet. IVks. (1833)99 The trembling Alps abscond their 
aged heads In mighty pillars of infernal smoke. 1868 Cus- 
sans llandbk. Heraldry xi. 146 The first is absconded, or 
covered, by the Canton. 

2 . rcjl. {Obs. or arch.) 

1673 in Phil. Trans. VI 1 L 5180 Before Saturn did abscond 
himself in the beams of the Sun. 1681 Worlidge Syst. Aerie. 
258 After a dark night. . the little Kish will then bite best, 
having absconded themselves all night for fear of the greater. 
1721 S tryee Eccl. Mem. (1822) I. 315The poor man fled from 
place to place absconding himself 

3 . intr. (by omission of the refl. pron.) *lo hide 
oneself; to retire from the public view: generally 
used of persons in deht, or criminals eluding the 
law.’ J.; to go away hurriedly and secretly. 

1565-78 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 20 He was obliged 
to abscond, & to make his escape, in priest's attire. 1694 
Falle Jersey i. 34 The King .. was forced to abscond with 
great danger of his Person, till he found a passage into 
France. 172 6 I >k Foe Hist. Devil (1840) 11. vn. 267 He did 
his devilish endeavour, and stayed till he was forced to ab¬ 
scond again. 1782 Priestley Matter <$• Spirit Lxvii. 197 
The villain who had absconded for a year would not escape 
punishment. 1865 Carlvle Fredk. Gt. VI 11 , xym. xi. 5 Some 
few absconded, leaving their property as spoil. 1870 J. K. 
lyOWKU. My Study \Vi>ul<nvs 4 In the coldest weather ever 
known the mercury basely absconded into the bulb. 
+Absco*nd f 0 - Obs. rare-'. [1 for Absconded.] 
Hidden from view. 

1719 D’Urfey Pills (1872) II. T2 Pleased with the thought 
he should sit abscond ana sec them. 

Absconded (sebskp-nded), ///. a. [f. Abscond 
+ -ED.] Concealed, hidden away; secluded, secret. 
1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. col. 83 The Author was living in 
an absconded Condition in Fifteen hundred fifty & six. 1710 
Shaftesbury Charact. (1737) H- »• 4 02 1 am ohh $ <* 
lo go far in the pursuit of Beauty; which lies very absconded 
and deep. 1834 R. M. Milnes (Lord Houghton) Mem. of 
Many Se. 42 The eager heart was wont To lead us to the 
boar's absconded rest, Unwearied. 

Abscondedly (cubskp'ndedli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly 2.] In a concealed manner; in concealment; 
in retirement. 


1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. L col. 537 He [Thomas Fitzhcrbert] 
would now and then hear a sermon .. by an old Roman priest 
that then lived abscondedly in Oxon. 

Abscondence (&bskp*ndcns). [f.L .abscondtirc 
to Abscond + -ence ; after words a. Fr. -enec L. 
-cuttab] The action or condition of absconding ; 
fugitive concealment, seclusion. 

1880 Masson Milton VI. 1. ii. 162 The place of his retirement 
and abscondence was a friend's house in Bartholomew Close. 

1881 Sat. Re? 1 . 5 Mar. 299 Mr. Parnell, though he has since 
returned, has l>een in ahscondencc. 

Absconder (absep nd^j). [f. Abscond + -er 1 .] 
One who absconds ; a runaway from justice. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pickle (1779) IV. xc. 87 Eternal war 
against the absconder & the rigid creditor. 1864 Realm 
24 Feb. 4 Atrocities perpetrated by Van Diemen’s Land ab¬ 
sconders in the early days of the gold discovery. 

Absconding (&hskp'ndii]\ vbL sb. [f. Ab¬ 
scond + -ING 1 .] The net ofself-coneealmcnl; asccrct 
running away from public gaze, or from justice. 

1684 Luttrkll Brief Rel. (1857) L 298 The coming over of 
the>e Scotchmen.. and their absconding at the first breaking 
out of the plott. 171$ Burnet Hist. ov n Tiwei 1766) II. 211 
His going out of the way might incline the Jury to believe the 
evidence the more for his absconding. 1849 M acaulay Hist. 
Eng. 11 .552 Still, however, the king concealed his intention of 
absconding even from his chief ministers. 

Absconding 1 (absk^ndii)),///. a. [f. Abscond 
4* -ING 2 .] Concealing itself, or hiding ; retiring, 
secretive ; runaway. 

1692 Bril. I'ictrix 3 In proud Proccsdou how they go, 1 0 
meet the Lurking and Absconding Foe. 1709 J. Cou.11 r 
Ess. Mor. Sub/, (ed. 6) 11. 127 When they see.. a remote and 
absconding kind of Countenance, ihey conclude it Cain’s 
Mark. 1879 W. II. Dixon Royal Windsor 11 . iii. 29 No }*cr- 
son was allowed to shelter and employ absconding men. 

t Absco'ndment. Obs. rare-', [f. Abscond r*. 

+ -ment.] State of concealment; hiding. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 336 You may observe 
him in holes or hollow banks .. out of which ahscondmrnts 
any man may angle him, that contrives but a worm neatly 
on the end of a wand. 

t Absco'nsion. Obs.— 0 [ad. L. absconsion-cm t 
(lotibtlul n. of action f. abscondin', attributed to 
Pliny: sec AnscoM).] Hiding, concealment. 

In Phillies 165S, Bailev 1742. 

Absee, absey, absie, obs. forms of A IK . 
Absence jxrbsens\ also 4 absens. [a. hr. ab. 
settee , refash, from OFr. auscnce L. absentia n. of 
state f. absent-cm Absent.] 

1 . The state of being absent or away (from any 
place); also the time of duration of such state. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyl. $ Cres. iv. 427 Ab>cns of hire slud 
dryve hire out of herte. 1393 Gower Couf 1 . 203 He made 
Edwin hi> lioutenauut . . That he the loud in his absence 
Shall rculc. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 1. i. 3 Hie kny3t .. told him 
howc his wife hadde don in his absence. 1526 Tindale 
Phil, ii. 12 Not when 1 was present only, but now moche 
more in rnync absence. x66o Dhy.den Astr.ea Aedux 21 I'or 
his [Charles 1 Fsllong absence Church and State did groan. 
1719 Young Bus iris 11. i. (1757) 20 Methinks Absence has 
plac'd her in a fairer light. 1754 KicitARnsoN Grandison \ . 
iii. 2i She was very variable all that time in her absences. 
1859 Ln. J. Russell Ad Jr. to Electors of Loud ., Among the 
defects of the Bill, which were numerous, one provision wa- 
conspicuous by its presence, and one by its absence. 1862 
Trench Miracles xxviii. 380 Our Lord .. was now returning 
to Capernaum, after one of his usual absences. 1864 Ti.nnv- 
son Eft. Arden 246 She mourn'd his absence as his grave. 
1882 Daily News 3 J uly 2/1 Other usually prominent members 
were for several hours conspicuous by their absence, 
b. poel. An absent form or face. Cf. presence. 

1866 W. D. IIoweli. Venetian Life 118 The balconies are 
full of the Absences of gay cavaliers and gentle daincs. 1873 
IIigginson Oldport Days i. 14 What graceful Absences (to 
borrow a certain poet’s phrase) are haunting those windows. 

2 . Of things; W ant, failure, withdrawal. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. 11495) ix.xxii. 361 Flourcs 
that open ayenst the .sonne closen in the cucn for absence of 
the sonne. 1765 Harris Three Treat. 1.24 Was it not the 
Absence of Health, which excited Men to cultivate the Art 
of Medicine. 1847 Cari-enter Zool. L § 239 They 1 the Eden- 
lata] all agree in the absence of teeth in the front of the jaws. 
1863 Kemble Resid. in Georgia 24 A total absence of self- 
respect. 

3 . Absence {of mind): inattention to what is 
going on ; failure to receive impressions of what U 
present, through preoccupation with other matters; 
involuntary abstraction. 

1710 Addison Spectator No. 77 1 continued my walk, re¬ 
flecting on the little absences and distractions of mankind. 
1728 Young Los>e of Fame (1 757) 111. T03 Absence of mind 
Brabantio turns to fame, Learns to mistake, nor knows his 
brother's name. 1782 Priestley Matter Spirit Lx. 129 
Absence of mind is altogether an involuntary thing. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rm. I. vii. vi. 366 Disquietude, absence of mmd_ 
is on every face; Members whisper, uneasily come and go. 

4 . At Eton College, calling of the roll to ascer¬ 
tain if all the boys are present, or who arc absent. 

1856 W. N. Lettsom Song of Floggawaya 6 So the Ix>rd of 
Puggawaugun I^xid on them an extra absence ; b en at that 
they snapp’d their fingers. 1865 Pall Mall Caz. 8 June, 10 
Absence, as it is called at Eton, requiring the presence ot 
the boys to answer their names. 

tA’bsency. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. absentia ; see 
Absence, the ordinary form, taken from Fr., while 
absency is a direct adaptation of L.] = Absence. 

X599 Buttes in Arber’s Introd. to James Ps Counterblast 
93 Or Plinies Nosemen (mouthles men) sumamd, whose 
breathing nose supply’d Mouths abscncy. 
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Absent (absent), a. and sb. [a. Fr. absent , re- 
fashioned from OFr. atisenl L. absent-cm pr. pple. 
of ab-sum, ab-esse to be away.] 

A. adj. 

1. Being away, withdrawn from, or not present 
(at a place). 

138* Wyclip Deul. xxix. 15 Nc to 3011 alone I this cove* 
naunt smyte, and thes oothes conferme, but to all present & 
absent, c 1440 Gesta Rom. 1. vii. 16 And while (the serpent) 
was absent, ther com a toode, and entrid into the nest. 1601 
Shaks. Jut. C. iv. iii. 156 With this she fell distract, And 
(her Attendants absent) swallow’d fire. 1716-18 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Lett. I. xi. 37 1 know that you can think of an 
absent friend even in the midst of a court. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 15a r 13 Letters are written .. to preserve in 
the minds of the absent either love or esteem. 1817 J as. Mill 
Brit. India II. v. v. 485 Absent officers were summoned to 
join their corps. 

2. Of things: Withdrawn ; wanting, not existing. 
1718 Pope Iliad x 111.633 Bet numerous fires the ahsent 

sun supply. 1810 Coleridge Friend (1865) 94 The reason 
is either lost or not lost, that is, wholly present or wholly ab¬ 
sent. 1847 Carpenter Zoot. II. § 523 In fishes the ribs are 
sometimes entirely absent. 1860 Tyndall Glaciers 11. § 17. 
324 Crevasses.. are almost totally absent at the opposite side 
of the glacier. 

3. Of time: Not present, distant, afar off. 

*535 Covkrdale Is. xiii. 21 And as for Babilons tyme, it is 
at honde, & hir dayes maye not be lunge absent. 

4. Absent-minded ; paying no attention to, and re¬ 
ceiving no impression from, present objects orevents. 

1710 Steele Spectator No. 30 p 4 The whole assembly is 
made up of ahsent men, that is, of such persons as have lost 
their locality, & whose minds and bodies never keep com* 
pany with one another. 1761 Smollett Gil Bias (1802) 111 . 
viu.xiii.39, ^ lost all iny gaiety, became absent and thought¬ 
ful; in a word, a miserable animal. 1875 P. G. Hamekton 
/ ntell. Life xt. v. 429 Deep thinkers are notoriously absent, for 
thought requires abstraction from what surrounds us. 
t B. sb. One who is absent, an absentee. Obs. 
c 14*5 Wvntown Cronykyl vti.viii.aoo pe Byschapys pat pare 
ware, Of pa Absentis had na poware For til mak awnser. 
l 53 .S -75 Anp. Parker Corrcsf. 308 How many be resident.. 
& in what place and calling the Absents do dwell. 1699 
IJurnet 39 Articles (1700) xxviii. 341 Some parts of the Ele- 
ments were sent to the absents, to those in Prison, and par¬ 
ticularly to the sick. 

C. Comb, absent-minded, a. pre-occupied, - Ab¬ 
sent fl.4 ; absent-mindedly, adv. in a pre-occupicd 
manner, withon! active attention, = Absently ; ab¬ 
sent-mindedness, pre-occupation, = Absence 3. 

1879 CaUjbrwood Mind <$• Brain 274 When so occupied a 
person is readily charged with absent-mindedness, and his 
look conveys (he impresrion of remoteness from present in¬ 
fluences. 1881 H. James, jun. Portrait of a Lady xxxvi. in 
Macm.Mag.yi\AX .q\ * l)o you believe him?* Osmondasked, 
absent-mindedly. 

Absent (abse'nt), v, [a. Fr. absente-r, ad. L.ab- 
sentd-rc to keep away; f. absent-cm ; see Absent <z.] 
+ 1. leans. To keep away, detain or withhold from 
being present. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 415, I absente farre out of presence, Je es- 
loyngue\ 1 absent or kepe out of sight, Je absente. 1557 
Surrey Aetteid iv. 90S And cruel so ahsentest me from thy 
death. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. 5 They absented his eyes 
from beholding the issue. 1678 Marvell Growth of I'ofery 
28 The other, the honester Fellow it seems of the two, only 
was absented. 

b. reft. To keep or withdraw (oneself) away. 
a 14x0 Occleve De Keg. Princ. 1434 From his cure he hym 
absentethe. 1480 Caxton Chron. Fug. cclxii. 342 The queue 
with the prynce was in the north, and absented her from the 
kynge. i6ox .Shaks. //awl. v. ii. 358 If thou didst euer hold 
me in thy heart, Absent thee from felicitic awhile. 1786 
T. Jefferson Writings (1859) II. 47, I.. hope that I maybe 
permitted at times to absent myself from this place. 1855 
Macaulay /list. Eng. III. 378 The Club attempted to in¬ 
duce the advocates to absent themselves from the bar. 

+ 2. intr. To be or stay away ; to withdraw. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 4914 Though for a tyme his hertc ab- 
sente, It may not fayle.lie shal repente. 1681 R. Knox Hist. 
Ret. Ceylon 137 Then we were bidden to absent, while they 
returned our answers to the King. 1709 in Strype’s Ann. 
Ref. xxix. 300 Many ahsented this afternoon, appearing 
neither in person nor proxy. 

t 3. trans. (by omission of from ; cf. avoid). To 
leave. Obs. rare. 

1695 Luttrell Brief Ret. ( 1857) 111 .520 Bills of high treason 
are found at the sessions against 23 persons, most Romanists, 
who have absented the kingdom. 

+ Absentaneous, a. Obs~°. [f. Absent + 
-ankous, analogous to instant-ancons, cf. L. moment- 
dttcus.'] Done in absence, pertaining to absence. 

In Bailey 1721, Ash 1775, etc. 

Absentation (a?bsent?ijbn). [ad. med. L. ab - 
sentdtion-em n. of action f. absent a-re to make ab¬ 
sent ; f. absent-em Absent. Cf. presentation .] The 
action of absenting oneself. 

1800 Wakepield Let. to Fox Mar. 13 Your absentation 
from the house is a measure which always had my most en¬ 
tire concurrence. 1852 Sir W. Hamilton Discussions 229 
His absentation at that juncture becomes significant. 

Absented (absented),///, a. [f. Absent v. + 
-ed.] Withdrawn ; retired ; absent. 

1548 Gestp. Priv. Masse 83 He meanelhe not that Christes 
body is absented from hys supper. 1580 Siuney Arcadia 
(1622)201 Imboldned by your absented maner of living. 
1646 Quarles Shepherds Eclog. i. But tell me Gallio .. to 
whose keep Hast thou committed thy absented sheep. 

Absentee (ccbsentf*). [f. Absent v. + -ee.] 

1. One M f ho is absent, or away, on any occasion. 


*537 in (1691) Blount Law Dicl., Absentees or des Ab¬ 
sentees, was a Parliament so called, held at Dublin, 10 May, 
28 H. 8. 1724 Swift Drapiedt Lett. vii. Wks. 1761 III. 134 

The occasional absentees, for business, health, or diversion. 
1850 in Pro. Am.PhiL Soc. V. 160 Sir John Ross, an absentee 
of four winters. 1872 Daily Neiut Apr. 6 Cabinet Council.. 
was. attended by thirteen of the Ministers, the absentees 
having been Lord Halifax and the Marquis of Harrington. 

2 . One who systematically stays away from his 
country or home; a landlord who lives abroad. 
(Often used attrib., as an absentee king.) 

1605 Camden Remains (1637) 189 King Henry the eight.. 
enriched himselfe by the spoylcs of Abbayes, by first fruits, 
tenths, exactions, and abscntics in Ireland. 17*3 Swift 
A rgt. agst. Bishops Wks. 1761 Ill. 265 The farmer would be 
screwed up to the utmost penny by the agents and stewards 
of absentees. 1838 9 Hallam Hist. Lit. III. m.iv. § 55.166 
The coin of Naples was exhausted by the revenues of ab¬ 
sentee proprietors. 1851 Ht. M artinrau Hist, of Peace (1877) 
111 . iv. ix. 36 In 157 benefices, no service was performed, the 
incumbent being an absentee. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
1 . vi. 454 The Norwegians preferred a foreign and absentee 
king. 

Absenteeism (rcbsentriz’m). [f. Absentee + 
-ism.] The practice of being an absentee, or of 
absenting oneself from duty or station, esp. The 
habit of landlords who live away, or in a foreign 
country, or otherwise at a distance from theirestales. 

1829 Gen. Thompson Absenteeism in Westm. Rev. Jan. 
Exerc.( 1842)1. 55 The only permanent effect of any given 
quantity of absenteeism, is to make Ireland a smaller Ire- 
land. 185a Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) IV. m. 34 There was 
a talk of forbidding absenteeism of clergy from their bene¬ 
fices. . 1877 Wallace Russia vii. 109 The prevailing ah- 
senteeism among the landlords. 

Absenteeship (*bsentTjip). [f. Absentee + 
-surr.] = Absenteeism. 

1778 Philos. Surr. South Irel. 364 Absenteeship would no 
otherwise affect Ireland, than it does the distant parts of 
Kn gland. 

Absenter (sebsenlai). [f. Absent z\+ *erL] 
One who absents himself; who does not attend. 

1678 Marvell Corresf. Let. 86 Wks. 1872-5 II. 233 The 
House was calld on Thursday, and ordered that the ab¬ 
sentee should each be fined 40/. 1705 Stanhote Paraphr. 

III. 207 Had not these Absenters from the Feast before us, 
all this to allcdge in their own Vindication? 1829 Southey 



he taught, or none. 

Absenting (wbse*ntig), vbl. sb. [f. Absent v. + 
-iNGl] The act of being or of going away; absence, 
withdrawal. (Now mostly gcrundial.) 

1593-1620 Sir R. Hawkins Voiage into South Sea (1847) 104 
These ahsentings and escapes are made most times onely to 
pilfer and steale. a 1709 Sik R. Atkins Parl.fy Polit. Tracts 
U734> 123 The Offence of absenting from the Parliament. 
Mod. Accused of absenting himself wilfully from his em¬ 
ployment. 

Absently (re*bsentli),<ofr. [f. Absent a. + -ly 2.] 

In an absent manner; with absence of mind. 

1873 Black Pr. of Thule xxii. 369 Absently thinking of 
all the strange possibilities now opening before him. 1881 
W. Collins Black Robe 1. viii. 240 Romayne looked up and 
answered absently, 1 1 don't know yet.’ 

tAbsentment (rcbse*nlment). Obs. [f. Absent 
v. + -ment.] The act of absenting oneself; a with¬ 
drawal, or staying away. 

1600 Abbot On Jonah 357 Separations and ahsentments 
from the Sacraments, a 1677 Barrow Serm. {1683) II. xxvii. 
383 Humane death is .. a peregrination, or absentment from 
the body. 

Absentness (je-bsentnes). [f. Absent a. 4 + 
-ness.] The quality of being absent in mind ; ab* 
sentmindedness ; involuntary abstraction. 

1858 H. Miller Sch. <v Schoobu. 386 He has . . more than 
the average absentness of the great scholar about him. 

Absey, Obs. See A 1 > C. 

Absidal, variant of Apsidal. 

Absimilation. Obs. rare~ l . [i.h.absitnil-is un¬ 
like + -ATioN; cf. assimilation, dissimilation .] The 
act or process of making or becoming unlike. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed xm. ix. Wks. 1844 VIII. 232 The ab¬ 
similation of this man .. from himself that he might be like 
the Son of God. 

Absinth, absinthe (re*bsin]>, Fr. absent), [a. 
mod. Fr. absinthe, the plant wormwood, and hence 
the liqueur ; ad. L. absinthium .] 

1 . The plant Absinthium or wormwood. 

1612 Benvenuto Passengers Dialogues (Nares) Absinth 
and poyson be my sustenaunce. 1657 Tomlinson De Renods 
Dispens. xxxvii. 316 Though Absynth be an herb of vulgar 
dignotion, yet scarce two agree in .. describing its species. 
i860 Piesse Lab. diem. Wonders 172 The principal bitter 
used in England is.. derived from the hop plant.. in Italy 
it is from absinth. 

2 . Essence of wormwood ; also^. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 11 L tx. iv. 115 What a drop of con¬ 
centrated ahsinth follows next. 

3 . An alcoholic liqueur originally distilled from 
wine mixed with wormwood, but said now often to 
contain none. 

1854 Thackeray Newcemes I. 63 Barnes orders absinthe- 
and-water. 1861 Times 25 Mar. 8/6 Algeria .. imports great 
quantities of Burgundy wines and absinth. 1869 Pall Mall 
G. 24 Sept. 12 Every man taking his coflee or bis absinthe. 

Absinthial (aebsinjnal), a. [f. L. absinthi-um 
wormwood + -AL.] Of or pertaining to wormwood ; 
hence bitter. 


c 1525 Skelton Image Hypyoc. 11.309 Doctors that take all. 
By lawesabsynthyall.Aod fabyrinthiall. i860 R. A. Vaughan 
Ho. w. Mystics fed. 2) I. no It was once called the Valley of 
Wormwood .. Bernard and his monks come .. lo ! the ab¬ 
sinthial reputation vanishes—the valley smiles—is called, and 
made, Clairvaux, or Brightdale. 

Absinthian (&bsrn)>ian), a. [f. L. absinth i-um 
+ -an.] Of or pertaining to wormwood; absinthial. 
1638 1 '. Randolph Poems (1652)60 Best Physick then when 
gaul with suger meets Temp'ring Absinthian bitterness® 
with Sweets. 

Absinthiate (aebsi-nju^t), v. [f. L. absinthi-um 
+ -ate 3 ,] To impregnate with wormwood. 
Absinthiated (&bsinj?i<r‘tcd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ ED.] Impregnated with wormwood. 

1661 R. Lovell Animals $ Min. 363 The diseases of the 
ventricle .. are cured .. [by] red wine absinthiated, and ex¬ 
ercise. 1808 Macdonald Telegr. Comm. 59 The adscitilious 
part of an absinthiated preparation. Mod. Absinthe properly 
so called is a spirit distilled from absinthiated wine. 

Absinthic (a?bsi nj?ik),d. Chem. [f. Absinth + 
-ic.] Of or belonging to absinth, as Absinthic Acid. 
1879 Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Absinthin (&bsi*n>in). Chem. [f. L. absinthi¬ 
um + -in(eL] The bitter principle of wormwood or 
Artemisia Absinthium. 

1853 Mayne. _ 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Absinthine (&bsinj>3in, -in). [f.L. absinthi-um 
+ ineL] Having the characteristics of absinth; 
bitter. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. xt. ix. iii We must add two 
notes, two small absinthine drops, bitter but wholesome. 

Absinthism (arbsinjnz’m). [f. Absinth + -ism.] 
A disease resembling alcoholism, arising from the 
abuse of absinthe. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Absinthium (&bsrnj>i£m). Bot. [L.] The 
wormwood, Artemisia Absinthium of Linnaeus, 
distinguished by its intensely bitter aromatic taste. 

i398TaEyisA/faW//. DeP.R .(i495)xvu. xii.6ioAbscintiu3: 
wormode is a full sharpe herbe. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 
299 For baking and roasting they make use of Abrotanum, 
Absynthium, and such-like. 1791 A. Young Trav. in France 
366 Some of the absinthium and lavender, so low and poor, 
as hardly to be recognized. 

Absinthole (»bsi n])f7 u l). Chem. [f. Absinth + 
-ole.] C 10 H|*O. A liquid camphor obtained from 
the oil of wormwood. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Absis, obs. form of Apsis. 

Absist, absistos, obs. forms of Asbestos. 

+ Absi st (aebsrst), v. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L.absist- 
fre to stand off, withdraw, f. ab off, away, -vsist-fre 
to stand, redupl. deriv. oista-rc to stand.] To with¬ 
draw, desist. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 111. 74 They promised to absbt 
from their purpose of making a war. 1731 Bailey, Absist, to 
cease, leave on. 1755 Johnson, Absist, to stand off, to leave 
off. 

t Absistence. Obs.—° [f. Absist + -ence, cf. 
persistence .] *A standing off? Mod. Diets. 

t Absoil, absoyle, V. Obs. [a. 14 c. Yx.absolir, 
absollir, absoilHr, a refashioning of OFr. asollir, 
asoillir, also assoiler, asolier, asoler, to Assoil, after 
L. absolvfre.] — Assoil; to absolve. 

e 1450 Merlin u He seyde unto hir, quod he, 'Thow art 
fulle of the deucll; how sholde 1 absoyle the.’ 1527 Inst it. 
Chr. Man 8 h, To loose and absoyle from synne afl persons 
whiche be dewly penitent. 1548 Udal, etc. Erasm. Paraphr. 
John viii. 11 lie deliuered the aduoutresse oute of the stone- 
casters handes and yet did not clerely absoyle her as fautlcsse. 

t Absolent, absolete, erroneous forms due to 
a confusion between Absolute and Obsolete, which 
latter frequently appears as absolute even in good 
writers of 6-7, while absolute was similarly trans¬ 
formed into obsolute. The confusion was partly due 
to form, partly to sense 4 of Absolute, co mpleted, 
finished ; hence, by easy transition, done with. 

a 1550 Sq. of Lo 7 vc Dcgrc 630 in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 47 They 
called hym knyght absolent. 16x1 Burton Anat. Met. 11. 
iv. 1.1 Their medicines absolete, and now most part rejected. 
1640 Wilkins Disc, concg. New Planet (1684) 11. 3 To think 
everything that is antient to be absolute. 1642 Howell For. 
Trav. 44 Or they are some absolet pecces reflecting happily 
upon the times of Cosmo dc Medici. 1660 Stillingfleet 
Irenicum (1662)1. vi. §6.121 Either in reviving absolete cus- 
tomes, or imposing new. 1679 Oates Myst. Iniq. io These 
.. labour to reduce their Society to an obsolute Monarchy. 
1687 Settle Reflect, on Drydcn’s Plays 7 How many times 
he uses that damn'd canting absolete word [Host) for Army 
in one Play. 

Absolute (arbsoli// 0 , a. [a. mid. Fr. absolut 
(mod. absolu), a 14th c. latinizing of OFr. asolu, 
assolu L. absolut-um loosened, free, separate, 
acquitted, completed, etc.; pa. pple. of absolv-ere : 
see Absolve. The senses were largely taken in 6-7 
direct from L., in which the development of mean¬ 
ing had already taken place, so that they do not 
form a historical series in Eng.] Originally a pple. 
absolved, disengaged ; then adj. disengaged or free 
from imperfection or qualification ; from interfer¬ 
ence, connexion, relation, comparison, dependence; 
from condition, conditional forms of knowledge or 
thought. Formerly compared absolulcr, -est. 







ABSOLUTE. 


3 7 


ABSOLUTELY. 


I. Detached, disengaged, unfettered. 

+ 1 . pple. Absolved, loosened, detached, disen¬ 
gaged {from), Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boethius 175 Men sen it vtterly fre and 
absolut from alle necessite. 

+ 2 . Disengaged from all interrupting causes, un¬ 
trammelled ; hence, completely absorbed in any 
occupation. Obs. 

1483 Caxton G. Leg. \<yjfi She abode there as recluse., 
absolute in wakyng, in prayers, in fastynges and orysons. 

+ 3 . Disengaged from all accidental or special 
circumstances; essential, general. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, dc /V./M1495) 1.5 The fader, the son, 
the holy ghost be thre persones by personall propry tees, hut 
thabsolute propritecs be comunc to atl thre persones. 

II. Absolute in quality or degree ; perfect. 

4 . Free from all imperfection or deficiency; com¬ 
plete, finished; perfect, consummate. 

e 1374 Chaucer Boethius 80 For J>e nature of binges ne 
token nat herbygynnyng of hinges amen used and inperfit, 
but it procedih of hingus hat ben al hool, and absolut. 1550 
Bullinger in Strype's Eccl. IIcm. 11 . 407 The most wise and 
absolute counsils. 1579 Lyly Euphues 123 A young man so 
absolute, as yat nothing may be added to his further per¬ 
fection. 160a Carew Cornwall 62 Captaine Hender, the 
absolutes! man of war for precise obseruing martiall rules. 
1603 Shaks. Mcas.forM. v. i. 44 As shie, as graue, as iust, 
as absolute : As Angelo. 1615 Sandys Travels 207 Where 
mariners be English: who are the absolutest vnder heauen 
in their profession. 1627 Felthak Resolves (1677) 1. xxvi. 
46 It is not to any man given, absolutely to be absolute. 
1643 Prynne Sov. Few. Pari. Deck a ii. b, One person of the 
exquisitest judgement,.. deepest Policy, absolutest abilities. 
1705 Stanhope Paraph. 1 . 49 The most absolute and perfect 
of all examples. 1875 Ruskin Leet. on A rt in. 69 Two great 
masters of the absolute art of language, Virgil and Pope. 

5 . Of degree: Complete, entire; in the fullest sense. 

1574. tr. Marlorat's Apoca/rps 40 From whence should 

we fetch the rule of absolute perfection. 1592 Greene in 
Shaksp. Cent. Praise 2 Being an absolute Johannes fac 
totum. 1641 M ilton Ch. Discip. (1851) i. 32 The honour of its 
absolute sufficiency. 1664 Dr. H. Power Exp. Philos. 1. 3 
These holes were not absolute perforations, but unity dimples. 
1678 CunwoRTii Intel/. Syst. 897 Which yet is an Absolute 
Impossibility. 179a A nee. ofPiti III. xliii. 154 The absolute 
necessity for making peace with America. 1862 A. Trollope 
Orley Farm xvi. 127 This may with absolute strictness be 
the case. 1878 G. M acoonald Ann. Quiet Neigkb. xviii. 356 
Leaving me in absolute ignorance of how to interpret her. 

6 . Pure and simple, mere ; in the strictest sense. 
Absolute alcohol, i.c. perfectly free from water. 

1563 Homilies (1640) 11. xxi. 11. 286 David was no common or 
absolute subject. 1677 Hales Prim. Grig. Man. 1. vi. j 18 Dura¬ 
tion without a thing that durcth.. is the veriest, the absolutest 
Nothing that can be. 1688 Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVIF. 
989 The Fishing Hauk is an absolute Species of a Kings- 
fisner. 1693 — in Misc. Cur. (1708) 1 11 . 340 Musk-Rats, an 
absolute Species of Water-Rats, only having a curious M usky 
scent. 1834 E, Turner Eton. Client . 877 The strongest af. 
cohol. . is called absolute alcohol, to denote its entire free¬ 
dom from water. 1847 L. Hunt hint, Wont. Sf Bks. 11 . 1. 8 
The absolutest, and sometimes loathsomest, trash. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat § 26 To register still lower temperatures. . 
a thermometer filled with Absolute Alcohol is employed. 

III. Absolute or detached in position or relation; 
independent. 

7 . Of ownership, authority : Free from all ex¬ 
ternal restraint or interference; unrestricted, un¬ 
limited, independent. Absolute prize, one which 
becomes the absolute property of the winner, as dis¬ 
tinguished from a challenge cup, etc. held till com¬ 
peted for anew. 

1523 Tinoale Sup. 0/iheLord 30 To dispute of God's al¬ 
mighty absolute power,.. is great folly and no less presump¬ 
tion. 1576 Lamdardp. Peravtb. Kent {1826) 263 The Bishops 
were never absolute owners hecreof, till the time of King 
William Rufus. 1630 Prynne Anti-Arm. 115 It makes man 
an absolute, an independent creature. 1695 A net. Const. 
Eng. 19 As for the King .. he hath not ahsolute unlimited 
power of doing whatever he will. 1738 Wesley Psalms 
(1765) 89 Possest of absolute Command, Thou Truth and 
Mercy dost maintain. 1861 Timet. 10 July, Lord Spencer 
offered an absolute prize cup worth 20/., to be competed for 
at 500 yards by the best shot of each of the three schools. 

186a H. Spencer First Prtnc. (1875) 1. ii. § 12. 38 Thus the 
first cause must be in every sense perfect, complete, total I 
including within itself all power, and transcending all law, 
Or to use the established word, it must be absolute. 

8 . Hence, having absolute power, governing abso¬ 
lutely; unlimited by a constitution or the concur¬ 
rent authority of a parliament; arbitrary, despotic. 

161a Drayton Poly-olbiott xi. 178 Nor could time eucr bring 
In allthe seaucn-fold rule an absolutcr King. 1625 Bacon 
Ess . xix. 80 To depresse them (nobles] may make a King more 
Absolute, but less safe. 1735-8 Ld. Bolingbroke Disstt. 
on Parties 160 Absolute Monarchy is Tyranny; but absolute 
Democracy is Tyranny and Anarchy both. 1756 Burke 
Vind. Nat. Soe. Wks. F. 46 Republicks have many things 
in the spirit of absolute monarchy. 1775 Sheridan Reading 
353 Our constitution is made up of a auc mixture of the three 
species of government, being partly monarchical, partly re¬ 
publican, and partly absolute. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cottq. 
I. iii. 114 An able king is practically absolute. 

9 . Standing out of (the usual) grammatical rela¬ 
tion or syntactic construction with other words, 
as in the ablative absolute. The absolute form of a 
word: that in which it is not inflected to indicate 
relation to other words in a sentence. 

1527 Whitinton Vulg. 3 Somtyme it is put in the case of 
the ajblatyue case absolute. 1594 Blundkvil Exerc. (ed. 7) 
1. xvL 41 The Absolute [Numbers! are simply pronounced 
without having any relation to any other number, measure, 


or quantity, as 2, 3, 4, &c. i6i» Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 
77 The Ablative case absolute. What mean you by abso¬ 
lute? A. Without other government. 1751 Harris Hermes 
(1841) 142 All existence is either absolute or qualified : 
absolute, as when we say, B is; qualified, as when we say, 
B is an animal. 1859 Sir W. Hamilton Mctaphysic 11 . 
xxxyi. 330 The child commences, like the savage, by em¬ 
ploying only isolated words in place of phrases; lie com¬ 
mences by taking verbs and nouns only in their absolute state. 

^ The absolute case in English was formerly the Dative or 
Instrumental: it is now the Nominative. 

10 . Viewed without relation to, or comparison 
with, other things of the same kind; considered only 
in its relation to space or existence as a whole, or 
to some permanent standard ; real, actual; opposed 
to relative and comparative. 

1666 Boyle in Phil. 7 tans. I.239 The Absolute or Compara- 
riye height of mountains. 1753 Johnson Adventurer No. 3 
Wks. 1787 IX. no We find in it ahsolute misery, but happi¬ 
ness only comparative.' 1785 Reid hi tell. Paw. Man 293 This 
space therefore which is unlimited and immoveable, is called 
by Philosophers absolute space, 1822 I mi son Set. $ Art 
1 . 447 Absolute motion is the actual motion that bodieshave, 
independent of each other, and only with regard to the parts 
of space. 1878 H uxley Physiogr. 68 It is not so much the ab¬ 
solute quantity of moisture in the air as its relative humidity. 

* Superlative absolute, that which expresses a very high de¬ 
gree of quality, as distinct from stating that it is the highest 
of a set compared together (Superlative relative). 

IV. Free from condition or mental limitation; 
unconditioned. 

+ 11 - Of persons and things: Free from all doubt 
or uncertainty; positive, perfectly certain, decided. 
Sometimes adv. positively. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Mcas.forM. m. i. 5 Be absolute for death. 
1604 Rowlands Looke to It 14 Thou that wilt vow most ab¬ 
solute to know, That which thy conscience knowes thou 
ncuer knew. 1611 Shaks. Cyntb. iv. ii. 106 I am absolute 
’Twas very Clotcn. 1662 R. Mathew Vnt.ALh. §92. 160 
He would warrant my recovery . . he commended it as one 
of the most absolute things in the World. 1676 Cottrell 
Cassandra vi. 561 'Twill suffice to confirm me absolute in the 
opinion 1 have of thy Vcrtue. 

12 . Of statements : Free from conditions or re¬ 
servations; unreserved, unqualified, unconditional. 

1625-49 Charles I. Wks. 294 My thoughts were sincere and 
absolute without any .sinister ends. 1664 It. Mori: Myst. 
Iniq. 89 That it is not an Absolute, Inconditionate Promise 
to the Whole is plain. 1736 Butler Anal. it. vii. 363 Some 
of these promises arc conditional, some are as absolute, as 
anything can be expressed. 1832 J. Austin Leet. Jurispr. 
(1879) I. xii. 3S7 Where an obligation is absolute there is 
no right with which it correlates, 
b. esp. in Logic. 

1736 Butler Anal. 1. vi. 104 The Question . . is not abso¬ 
lute, .. but hypothetical, i860 Thomson Laws of Thought 
297 With the exception of the Inst case it would be impossi¬ 
ble to frame an absolute proposition. 1870 Bowen Logic v. 
127 In respect to the Relation of ihc Predicate to the .Subject, 
Judgments are divided into simple or absolute, and con¬ 
ditional. 

13 . A/etaph. Existing without relation to any 
other being ; self-exislcnt; self-sufficing. 

1858 M ansei. If amp. Led. ted. 4I ii. 30 By the Absolute is 
meant that which exists in and by itself, having no necessary 
relation to any other being. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. 11 . 
269 Schelling has vindicated the possibility of knowing the 
absolute. 1875 H. E. Manning Holy Ghost xii. 325 There 
has sprung up . . a school of men who tell 11s that the Abso¬ 
lute is unknowable, and that wc can therefore know nothing 
of God. 

14 . Metaph . Capable of being thought or con¬ 
ceived by itself alone ; unconditioned. 

1853 Sir W. Hamilton* Discuss. App. 1. To Cusa we can 
indeed articulately trace, word and thing, the recent philo¬ 
sophy of the Absolute. 1856 Furrier Inst. Metaph. 370 
Whatever can he known (or conceived) out of relation, that is 
to say, without any correlative being necessarily known (or 
conceived) along with it, is 1 he known Absolute. Ibid. (ed. 2) 
10 Another phantom is a mask, or rather a w hole toy-shop of 
masks, which philosophers have l>een pleased to call the 'Ab¬ 
solute'; but what they exactly mean by this name—what it 
is that is under these trappings,—neither those who run down 
the incognito, nor those who speak it fair, have ever conde¬ 
scended to inform us. 

15 . Mctaphys. Considered independently of its 
being subjective or objective. 

1809-10 Coleridge Erie tut (ed. 3) Til. 212 The absolute is 
neither singly that which affirms, nor that which is affirmed; 
but the identity and living copula of both. 1858 R. A. 
Vaughan Ess. g Rev. I. 37 Schelling pronounced the subject 
and object identical in tne absolute, i860— Ho. w. Myst, 
(ed. 2) I. 213 Shake off that dream of personality, and you 
will see that good and evil are identical in the Absolute. 

% In the last three uses the word approaches the 
character of a substantive, as the name of a meta¬ 
physical conception: the Absolute, i.e. that which 
is absolute. 

Absolutely (srbsoli//lli), [f.prec. + -ly 2.] 
In an absolute position, manner, or degree. 

X. Separately, independently. 

1 . In a manner detached from other things; 
without the existence or presence of anything else ; 
separately, independently. 

1532 Morf. Confut. Tindalc Wks. 1557, 450/2 Yf he spoke 
of hym absolutly, without mencion of any .speache before 
hadde wyth hym. 1603 Holland Ptuiarcns Mor. 67 Of 
all things then that be in the world, some have their essence 
and being of themselves absolutely and simply. 1618 Bp. 
Hall Senu. v. 121 Nothing is, nothing lives absolutely, but 
he; all other things, by participation from him. 1736 Butler 
Anal. (1807) Introd, 3 It cannot but be discerned absolutely 


as it is in itself. 1877 E. Conder Bas. Faith iv. 146 Wc may 
say that God exists absolutely, or is the Absolute Being, if 
wc are careful to explain that we oppose 'absolute' to ‘de¬ 
pendent.’ ^ God alone has being 5 n Himself. But ‘absolute 
existence,' if wc do not explain what kind of existence we arc 
speaking of, is a phrase absolutely without meaning. 

+ 2 . Essentially. Obs. 

1661 Bramhall Just. Find. ii. 9 If one part of the Univer¬ 
sal l Church do separate itself from another part, noi abso¬ 
lutely, or in Essentials, but respectively. 

3. With unrestricted or unlimited ownership or 
authority; despotically. 

1612 Drayton Foly-o/biou v. 75 Now Sabrine, asaQucene, 
miraculouslie fnire Is absolutelic plac't in her Knipcrinll 
Chaire. 1660 Trial of the Reg. 1 x It is one .. thing to have 
an Imperial Crown and another thing to govern absolutely. 

1875 Maine Hist. hist. ix. 254 The spear [was] the symbol of 
property held absolulely and against the world. 

4. W ithout the addition of any qualification, 
logical or grammatical. Cram. W ithout the usual 
construction, as when an adjective is used without 
a substantive, ora transitive verb without an object 
expressed. 

1656 tr. Hobbes's Finn. Phil. (1839) 113 As magnitude L 
by philosophers taken absolutely for extension, so also velo¬ 
city or swiftness may be put absolutely for motion according 
to length. 1668 Culpeper it Cole Bartholin us’ A nat. 11. 
Introd. 85 The middle Venter or Belly termed Thorax the 
Chest, and by sonic absolutely Venter. 1766 Boswell 
Johnson (i8i6> 1 1 . 21 You seem to use genus absolutely, for 
what wc call family. Mod. In ‘ the public are informed,' 
' the young are invited////MV and young arc adjectives used 
absolutely. 

5. Viewed by itself, without reference to, or com¬ 
parison with, others. Opposed to comparatively 
or relatively. 

1635 N. Carpenter Ceog. Del. 1. v. 117 The Globe of the Earth 
may bee considered either Absolutely in it selfe, or Compa¬ 
ratively in respect of the Hc.im.-nly Bod yes. 1651 Baxter 
Inf. Bapt. i i Though none be small absolutely, yet many are 
very small in comparison of greater. 1874 Motley Bar- 
neveld Li. 8 Somewhat larger resources absolutely, though 
not relatively, than the Seven Provinces. 

II. Without doubt or condition. 

+ 6. Certainly, positively. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Fayt of Amies tv. x. 257 Noon ouglile to 
swero absolutly for a ihinge but that by his owne eye 11 he be 
sure and certeyn that it is soo. 1612 Brinsley Lnd. I.it. 
(1627! x.xi. 249 This helpes memory . . to have the text most 
absolutely. 

7. Without condition or limitation; uncondi¬ 
tionally, unreservedly. 

1644 Quarles Jndgin. y Mercy 276 Though life he not ab¬ 
solutely granted, yet death i> but conditionally threatened. 
1724 A. Collins Gr . ( 'hr. Relig. 69 Tho' absolutely speaking, 
the promise of the Me>sias might be fulfilled without it, yet 
hypothetically it could not. 1876 Groie Eth. Frag. 162 
Absolutely -not under limitation. 

8. Actually, positively, as a simple fact. (Qualify¬ 
ing the truth of the statement rather than the fact 
stated.) 

1851 Helps Friends in C. I. 3 He was absolutely endeavour¬ 
ing to invent some new method for proving something that 
had been proved before in a hundred ways. 1853 Kane 
Grinnelt Ex bed, (1856) xlvii. 432 Three young ladies of the 
half-breed, absolutely with frocks on. 1863 Kemble Res id. 
Georgia 39 She absolutely embraced him. 

III. Of manner and degree: Completely, per¬ 
fectly. 

9. In a way that clears off everything; conclu¬ 
sively, finally, completely, unreservedly. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IT, iv. i. 164 To heare, and ab-olnlcly 
to determine. 1603 - Meas.for M. tv. ii. 275 This shall ab¬ 

solutely resoluc you. 1656 Bramhall Replie. v. 194 They 
refused absolutely to submit. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1159 
Why didst not thou, the head, Command me absolutely nut 
to go. 1758 S. Hayward Serin, v. 141 Many absolutely 
deny Deity to the Son. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. 
iv. 448 Absolutely 10 strip them of their dominions. 

+ 10 . Perfectly; in the most excellent manner. Obs. 
1601 Holland Pliny (1634) I. 222 Most elegantly and abso¬ 
lutely described by the Poet Virgil!. 

11 . To the fullest extent, in the highest or utmost 
degree ; entirely, wholly, altogether, quite. 

1570 Dee Math. Praef That they may be very absolutely 
skillfull. 1602 Warner Albion’s Eng. Epit. 390 (1612) A 
Prince absolutely valorous and vertuous. 1635 N*. Carpenter 
Ceog. De/in. 1. ii. 37 The earth is not absolutely and'geo¬ 
metrically round. 1676 Earl Orrery Parth. 24 Which I 
have now as absolutely forgotten, a 1704 T. Brown i st Sat. 
Pcrsitts ( 1730)1.52 Surely, Jack, thou'rt absolutely mad. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 117 Rendering our whole 
government absolutely illegitimate. 1820 Scott Monast. ii. 
409 The glen . . was not absolutely void of beauty. _ 1834 
Miss Mitforij in L’Estrangc’s Life III. ii. 14 My going to 
town to spend money is absolutely out of the question. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 55 1 1 was absolutely necessary that 
he should quit London, i860 Tyndall Glaciers I. § 10. 66 
Escape seemed absolutely impossible. 186a Stanley Jewish 
Ch. (1877) 1 . vii. 131 He was to come absolutely alone. 

b. with a sb. In the strictest sense. 

1649 M ilton Eileonokl. 145 To be absolutely a tyrant. 1879 
Davidson in Cassell’s Tech. Educ. I. 163 Not professors in 
name only, but absolutely professional men of the highest 
position. 

c, emphasizing no, nothing. 

1726 Butler Serin. Rolls Chap. 11. 43 There is absolutely 
no bound at all to prophancncss. 1849 M acauuay Hist . Eng. 
11 . 195 A man who had absolutely no claim to high place ex¬ 
cept that he was a Papist. 1865 Mill Liberty iii. 33/2 That 
people should do absolutely nothing but copy one another. 

1876 Freeman Norm. Cone. I. lit 106 The King could do ab- 
sofutely nothing without the consent of his Wise Men. 1878 
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Huxley Phystogr. 40 You would see absolutely nothing in 
the space above the boiling water. 

Absoluteness (oebs6li«tnes). [f. Absolute -h 
-ness.] The quality of being absolute (in various 
senses of the adj.). 

+ 1 . The quality of being complete or finished; 
completeness, perfection. Obs. 

11,70 Df.f. Math. Prsef. 16 The puritie, absolutenes. . of 
Principall Geometric. 1574 Abb. Whitcift Dcf. Answ .Tract 
i. Wks. 1851 1 . 173 The canonical scriptures are nf that ab¬ 
soluteness and perfection that nothing may be taken away 
from them, nothing added to them. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard 
T. 137 He findes not any such stability or absoluteness in his 
very Angels. 1692 Bp. South 12 Serin. (1697) I. x6 There is 
nothing that can raise a man to that generous absoluteness 
of condition. 

+ 2 . Independence. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv . Learn. 11. 35 He pretended not to make 
any newe Philnsophie, yet did vse the absolutenesse of his 
owne sense vpon the olde. 1652 P. Stkrry Eng. Deliy. 
North. Presb. Pref., Giving them a more Excellent Being in 
this Relative State and Subordination, than they had in their 
absolutenesse. 

3 . Unlimited or unrestrained authority ; arbitrary 
rule. 

1614 Ralf.igh Hist. World. 11. 439 Monarches need not to 
feare any curbing of their absoluteness by mighty subjects, 
as long as by wisedome they keepe the heartes of the people. 
1633 Bp. Hall Hard T. 513 Alexander of Macedon . . shall 
rule very powerfully and with great freedom and absoluteness. 
1728 Morgan Hist. Algiers I. vi. 195 His brother and pre¬ 
decessor laid the foundation of that absoluteness. 1854 
Kingsley Alexandria iv. 158 Their belief in God's om¬ 
nipotence and absoluteness dwindled into the most dark, 
and .slavi>h, and benumbing fatalism. 

4 . Freedom from conditions; unconditional qual¬ 
ity ; unreserved ness. 

1651 Baxter hi/. Rapt 209 The excellency of the mercy 
promised, rather than any absoluteness in the promise. 1674 
Hickman Hist. Qninquart. fed. 2) 31 God's Decree, and the 
absoluteness or conditionality thereof. 1699 Burnet 39 Ar. 
tides (17001 .wii. 149 In the main points, the Absoluteness of 
the Decree, the Extent of Christ's Death, the Efficacy of 
Grace, and the Certainty of Per.severanee, their opinions are 
the same. 

5. Unconditioned or independent existence. 

1864 Kingsley Rom. «y Tent. (1875) iii. 68 Thus denying 
the absoluteness. . the illimitability, by any category of 
quantity, of that one Eternal. 

6. Positivencss, actuality; independent or objec¬ 
tive reality. 

1678 CumvoKTit Intel!.Syst. 713 Sense considered alone by 
itself doth not reach to the Absoluteness either of the Natures, 
or of the Existence of things without us, it being as such, 
nothing but Seeming, Appearance, and Pliancy. 1856 R.A. 
Vaughan Ho. w. Alyst. I. v. ii. 160 To gaze on the Divine 
Nature in its absoluteness and abstraction, apart from the 
manifestation of it to our intellect, our heart, and our imagin¬ 
ation. 

■ Catachr. for Obsoleteness. (See Absolent.) 

1612 Brkrewooo Ess. Lang. Rel. vi. 52 The Verses of 
the Salii , . could hardly be understood. . in the latter time 
of the Commonwealth, for the absoluteness of the Speech. 

Absolution (a*bs6li/rjan), also 3 absolueiun, 
3-6 -cion, 4-5 -cioun, -coun, -tioun, 5 -tyoun, 
5-6 -cyon, -tyon, 6- -tion. [a. Yi. absolution, ad. 
L. absolution-cm n. of action, f. ahsoh'-ere to ab¬ 
solve. In its ecclesiastical sense, in early popular 
use in Fr. and Kng.] 

1 . gen. An absolving, discharging, or formal 
setting free (from guilt, sentence, or obligation); 
remission (fl/sin or penance). 

c 1400 Apol. for Lollards 19 Schakyng a wey synne from 
him be absolucoun of sacrament, and mekly taking a no^cr 
absolucoun of itirisdiccoun of him F lt cursid. 1447 Lyvys 
o/Seyutys (1835) 49 Whan thou hast get an absolucyon Of 
this curs and hast fecundyle. 1538 Starkly England 124 
Hys powar.. extendyth only to the absoluiyon of syn. 1638 
Knolles Hist, Turkes (ecf. 5) 50 lie . .procured of the 
bishops a general absolution for them all, from the oath of 
obedience which they had before giuen unto the Emperor. 
e 1850 Fauek Hymn * Sweet Saviour bless us,' Grant us, dear 
Lord, from evil ways True absolution ami release. 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. 11 . xiv. 155 lie.. applied for a bull of 
absolution from the oaths so lately taken. 

2 . spec. Remission or forgiveness of sins declared 
by ecclesiastical authority. ( The earliest use.) 

c 1200 Tr in. Coll. Horn. 95 ShcreSuresdaies absolucion )>e 
H 3 e he sinne bendes. Ibid. 99 Cumen.. a palm sunedai to 
procession, a shereSursdai to absoluciun, a langc-fridai to 
holi cruche. a 1384 Wyclif Antecrisi and his Aleynee 153 
False absoluciouns boujt nt \>e court of Roome. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 7700 Kneele doune anon, And you shal have ab* 
solucioun. a 1520 Myrroure of Our Lady 39 Trcw shryftc of 
mouthe with absolucion folowyng lyghtyih moche a soullc. 
1558 Bp. Watson Seven Sacr. xxx. 192 Fyrst to confcssc 
hyni selfe and reccyue the Sacrament of Absolution. 1638 
Pettit. Con/. (1657) vii. 128 Without Confession to a Priest 
no absolution. 1704 Nelson Festiv. fp Fasts (1739! it. iv. 
494 The Priest. . with a loud voice did proclaim publick 
Absolution. ^ 1809 Brydone Sicily xxxiv. 330 This is the 
first mortal sin, for which there is neither atonement nor ab¬ 
solution, ‘ to lie with a nun, and yet not be in orders.’ 1851 
Longf. Col. Leg. yl i. After confession, after absolution, When 
my whole soul was white 1 prayed for them. 185* F. W. 
Robertson Strut. (Ser. rv. 1863) xxxvii. 281 Absolution is the 
authoritative declaration of forgiveness. 

b. The formula declaring sins to be remitted. 

a 2520 Myrroure 0/ Our Ladye 101 After Pater Nostcr 
foloweth an Absolucyon, that is as moche to say as a losynge 
fro or a fredome. 1660 R. Coke Power <5- Subj. 90 But a 
Deacon cannot consecrate the Sacrament, pronounce abso¬ 
lution nor benediction. Bk. 0/Comm , Prayer (Rubric) The 


Absolution or Remission of Sins, To be pronounced by the 
Priest alone, standing. 

3 . Remission of penance or other ecclesiastical 
sentence. 

a 1674 Clarendon's Hist. Rebel. 1 .11.86 To restrain any Ex- 
communication from being pronounced, or Absolution from 
being given, without the approbation of the Bishop. 1726 
Ayliffe Parcrgon 18 The word Absolution . . in the Canon- 
Law, and among Divines, is not only used to denote an Ac¬ 
quittal or Discharge of a man . . but it likewise signifies a 
Relaxation of him from the obligation of some sentence pro¬ 
nounced either in a Court of Law, or else in Foro Pccniten- 
liali. And thus there is in this Law one kind of Absolution, 
which is term’d Judicial; and another, which is styled a De¬ 
claratory or Extra-Judicial Absolution. 

4 . Forgiveness of offences generally. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 215 pou may fulle lightly hafabsolu- 
tioun, For it was a gilery, J>ou knew not |>er tresoun. c 1340 
GawaynefyCr. Kni. 1882 And of absolucioun he on |>e segge 
calles. 1393 Gower Con/. 111 .372 Touchende my confession, 
1 axe an absolution Of Genius, er that 1 go. 1480 Caxton 
Chi on. Ping. (1520) v. 59/2 Then themperour meked hym- 
selfe and fell downe to the grounde and asked mercy and 
absolucyon. 1612 Df.kker Diuell is in it Wks. 1873 111 .282 
1 absolution beg on both my knees, For what my tongue 
1 offended Jn. 1856 Frouge Hist. Eng. 1 . 276 The govern¬ 
ment, while granting absolution to the nation, determined to 
make some exceptions. 1876 Freemax Norm. Conq. 111 . xii. 
92 In the hope that an absolution after the fact might be won. 
15 . Rom. Law. A legal acquittal, a declaration of 
not guilty. Obs. 

c 1600 11 olyoay Jtev. 244 1 n one l waxen table] being written 
the letter A, to signifie the acquittal or absolution of the de¬ 
fendant. 1631 Preston Effect. Faith 79 The sentence of ab- 
I solution was given by white stones, as the sentence of con¬ 
demnation was by black stones. 1651 Hobbes Leviathan 
it. xix. 97 Condemnation, than absolution more resembles 
Justice. 1726 Ayliffe Parcrgon 18 The word Absolution . . 
in the Civil Law imports a full and entire acquittal of a 
j>erson by some final Sentence of Law, upon hearing the 
Merits of a Cause. 1741 Midoleton Cicero (cd. 3) 11 , vi. 120 
It was all charged to the absolution of Gabinius after his 
daring violation of religion. 1875 Poste Gains iv. § 114. 590 
The grounds effectual for the absolution of the defendant, 

+ 6. Dismissal, getting quit of. Obs. rare . 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. xt. x. § 8 <18431 VI. 315 But grant it 
true, not a total absolution, but a reformation thereof [of the 
liturgy] may hence be inferred. 

+ 7 . The act of delivering words ; delivery. Obs. 

_ a 1637 B. Jonson Discmeries Wks. 1846, 759Some language 
is high and great. . the composition full, the absolution 
plenteous, and poured out, all grave, sinewy, and strong. 

Absolutism [^bsoli/rtiz’m). [f. Absolute a. -f 
-Ism ; after mod. Fr. absolutisme .] The practice of, 
or adherence to, the absolute, in theology, politics, 
or metaphysics. 

1 . Theol. 4 The dogma of God's acting absolutely 
in the affair of salvation, and not being guided 
in his willing, or nilling, by any reason.’ Scott 
Suppl. to Chambers. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Absolutism is one of those 
doctrines charged on the Calvinists, for which the Lutherans 
refuse all union with them. 1775 Ash, Absolutism, the doc¬ 
trine of predestination. 

2 . Polit. The practice of absolute government; 
despotism; an absolute state. (First used, together 
with Absolutist, by Gen. Ferro net Thompson.) 

1830 Gen. Thompson Excrc. (1842) 1 . 295 The experiment 
of trying to have an agent of the foreigner upon the throne, 
with leave to bring hack the old absolutism. 1840 Ibid. 
V. 148 The old flag of absolutism, which it might Wc well 
enough to hoist two centuries ago, but is all too late now. 
1841 Spalding Italy 1 . 24 Our dislike of absolutism in go¬ 
vernment . . tempts us to overcharge all its evils. 1862 Al. 
Hopkins Hawaii 253 The king’s power was absolute; and 
as is usually the case with absolutisms, his chiefs in their 
separate spheres were smaller despots. 1878 Seeley Stein 
1 1. 231 Standing armies ushered in a period of absolutism 
over the whole Continent. 

3 . — Absoluteness ; positiveness. 

1854 Faraday Led. on Piduc. 72/2 The mind naturally de¬ 
sires to settle upon one thing or another; to rest upon an 
affirmative or a negative; and that with a degree of absolutism 
which is irrational and improper. 

Absolutist (arbsoli/rtist), sb. and a. [f. Abso¬ 
lute a. + -1ST ; after mod. Fr. absolutiste .] 

A. sb. An adherent or partisan of absolutism. 

1 . Polit. One who is in favour of an absolute go¬ 
vernment. 

1830 Gen. Thompson Pixerc. (1842) I. 300 Absolutists and 
priests may rail. 1866 Motley Dutch Rep. ti. i. 127 (Cardinal 
Granvelle] was a strict absolutist.. His deference to arbitrary 
power was profound and slavish. 1879 tr. Busch's Bismarck 
11 . 286 A kindly, upright, and sensibly conducted absolutism 
is the best form of government. . But we have no longer any 
thorough-going Absolutists. 

2 . Mclaph. One who maintains the absolute 
identity of subject and object. 

1856 Terrier In si. Mctaph. 169 Out of this question. . 
came the whole philosophy of the Alexandrian absolutists. 
1859 Sir W. Hamilton Led. Metaph. II. xxiii. 79 The ma¬ 
terialist may now derive the subject from the object, the 
idealist derive the object from the subject, the absolutist sub¬ 
limate both into indifference- 186* H. Sfencf.r FirstPrinc. 
(1875) 1. iii. $ 20. 65 On this * primitive dualism of conscious¬ 
ness 4 .. Mr. Manse! founds his refutation of the German ab¬ 
solutists. 

B. adj. [The sb. used attributively.] Practising 
or supporting absolutism in government; despotic. 

1837 Gen. Thompson Rxerc. (1842) IV. 241^ Imagine that 
the Tories had undertaken to conduct nn interference in 
favour of absolutist principles. *838 Ibid. IV. 337 The ab¬ 


solutist powers will take it up next. 1850 Mazzini Royalty 
ff Repnb. 182 A pretext for the machinations of absolutist go¬ 
vernments. 1880 E. Peacock in Academy 28 Aug. 145 This 
absolutist tradition derived from the flatterers of Henry VI ] I. 

Absolutistic (rebsoliatistik), a. rare, [f.prec. 
+ -ic ; cf. Calvinistic .] Of or pertaining to abso¬ 
lutists or absolutism ; = Absolutist a. ; as 'abso¬ 
lutistic principles/ In Webster 1864, n.q. 
Absolutory (&bsp*ln/tari), a. [ad. L. absolu- 
lori-us, Sueton., serving for acquittal: see Abso¬ 
lute and -oby.] Of or pertaining to absolution ; 
absolving. 

1640 Fuller AbelRcdiv. (1867)1. 329 Bcrtclerius prevailed 
with the senate; and he granted unto him his absolutory 
letters. 1726 Ayuffe P y arergon 401 'Though an absolutory 
sentence should be pronounced in favour of the persons. 

Absolvable (absp h ah’l, abz-) a. [f. Absolve 
v. + -able.] Capable of being absolved, deserving 
acquittal. 

1865 Carlyle Frcdk. Cl. V. xix. v. 526 Tried by the stand¬ 
ard of common practice, Schmettau is clearly absolvable. 

tAbsolvant, Obs. [a. Fr. absolvant, pr. pple. 
of absoudreL. absolventem t whence the modern 
Absolvent.] lie who absolves. 

1506 W. deWorde Ordinary of CrystcnMen iv. viii. [190I 
After the jugement and dyscrecyon of the absoluanl. 

t Absolvatory, a. Obs. [Irregularly formed on 
Absolve, in imitation of consolatory , etc., the true 
form being Absolutory, q.v.] 

1611 Cotgr., Absolutoire: Absoluatorie, pardoning, for¬ 
giving. 1706 Phillips, Absotvaiorie , Belonging to a dis¬ 
charge or acquittal. [In Bailey 1721, Not recognized by 
Johnson, but in ’Food, Worcester, and Webster. ] 
Absolve (arbs/rlv, a'bzp-lv), v. [ad. L. absolv¬ 
es to loosen, free, acquit, complete; f. ab off, 
from, + solv-Lre to loose. Cf. Fr. absoudre,absolv-ant. 
Hef. its employment the main senses were expressed 
by Assoil. In the pronunciation of this word and 
its derivatives, usage, as well as the opinion of or- 
thoepists, is divided between abs- and abz-; cf. ab¬ 
sorb, solve, dissolve , resolve.] Always t rat is. 

1 . To set free, pronounce free ( from blame, 
guilt, moral burden ; from the penalties and con¬ 
sequences of crime or sin). 

<*1538 Starkey England iv. i24Todeclayrepenyicnt heartys 
contryte for ther syn to be absoluvd from the faute therof. 
1579 I.vly Euphues 174 Whoabsolucd Mary Magdalen from 
hir sinnes but Christ? 1619 T. Taylor Titus ii. 14. 317 Ab- 
soluing vs both from the guilt and punishment of them, a 1674 
Clarendon Hist. Rebel. 1. 20 Notwithstanding . . that he 
was absolved from any notorious crime. . he was at last 
condemned in a great Fine. 1832 Ht. M artineau Ireland ii. 
17 Father Glenny had readily absolved her from the sin of 
mistrusting heaven. 1868 Piece Homo (ed. 8) 1. i. 5 Absolved 
from all anxieties by the sense of his protection. 1870 R. W. 
Dale Wcekd. Serin, i, 17 This does not absolve him from 
moral blame. 

2 . spec. To pronounce (one) acquitted of sin, to 
give absolution or remission of sins to. 

a. simply, or for some offence. 

1535 Coverdale fere. xi. 15 As though that holy flesh might 
absolue the. a 1570 Becon iVks. 560, N either did the apostles 
absolve any otherwise than by the preaching of God’s word. 
1596 Shahs. Rom. tf Jut. 111. v. 233 To make confession, and 
to dc Rbsolu’d. 1638 Penit. Conf. U657) xu 3°7 The Frier ab- 
solved him, but kept not his counsel. 1719 Young The Re • 
venge tv. i. (1757) II. 167 And yet (For which the saints ab¬ 
solve niysou!!) did wed. 1817 MissMiTFORDinL’Eslrange's 
Li/e II. i. 11 One’s conscience may be pretty well absolved 
for not admiring this man. 1865 F. Parkman Champlain 
(1875) vi. 265 Biard.. gained his pardon, received his con¬ 
fession, and absolved him. 

b. of the sin. 

1651 Hobbes Leviathan in. xxxviii. 241 With them that 
were absolved of their sinnes. 1866 Kingsley Hereward 
iii. 80 But I dare not absolve him of robbing a priest. 

3 . To remit, give absolution for (a sin or crime). 

1592 Warner Albion's England (1612) vm. xli. 198 The 

Pope for pay absoluclh euery thing. 1647 Cowley Mistress, 
Dial. viii. (1669) 77 The Cause absolves the Crime. 1662 
Dryden To Hyde 60 Not to increase, but to absolve, our 
crimes. 1845 Ford Handb. Spain i. 67 He was a good Ro¬ 
man Catholic canon whobelieved everything, absolved every- 
thing, drank everything, ate everything, and digested 
everything. 

4 . To acquit (a person) of a criminal charge, to 
pronounce not guilty, esp. in Roman law. 

1628 Hobbes Thucydides (1822) 62 Pausanias . . having 
been calld in question by them (the Spartans) was ahsojvd. 
1651 —Leviathan 1. xvi. 83 In condemning, or absolving, 
equality of votes, even in that they condemne not, do absolve. 
1665-9 Boyle Occ. Re/l. Ep. Ded. (16^5) Diversof the Criticks 
will chuse rather to Absolve my W ritings, than Condemn 
Your Judgment, a 1725 Pope Odyssey xi. 702 Absolves the 
just, and dooms the guilty souls. 1741 Miouleton Cicero 
(ed. 3) 11 . vi. 156 Cato, who absolved him, chose to give his 
vote openly. 1880 Muirhead Gains iv. § 47 Words are in¬ 
troduced empowering the judge to condemn or absolve. 
Ibid. 163 He does so without incurring any penalty, and is 
at once absolved. 

5 . To set free, discharge {from, formerly of, obli¬ 
gations, liabilities). 

1649 Milton Eikonokt. 137 To be.. his own Pope and to ab- 
solve himsclfe of those ties. 176s Hume Hist. Eng. 1 . viii. 176 
The Popes authority.. had absolved them from all oaths 
which they had taken. 1862 Lo. Brougham Brit. Const, xii. 
172 He also appealed to the Pope to be absolved from the 
obligations which he had contracted. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. Ill. xii. 150 So many wrongs had at last absolved him 
from every duty of a vassal. 
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ABSORBITION. 


f 0 . To clear up, solve, or resolve; to explain 
(i.e. to unloose the knot of doubt or difficulty). Obs. 

1577 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. 195 Some hi^h mys- 
terie, which if it be facil to demaund, is very difficil to ab- 
solue. 1590 Recorde, etc. Gr. of Arts (1646) 118 It maketh 
just 700 pounds, and so is the question truly absolved. 161a 
Fletcher Women Pleas'd \. i.43 If I absolve the words! 
1667 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 111 . 195The inventions, and pheno- 
mena already absolved, improved, or opened. 

+ 7 . To clear off, discharge, acquit oneself of (a 
task, etc.); to perform completely, accomplish, 
finish. Obs. 

1577 tr - Bulling*** Decades( 1592) 194 In these fewe wordes 
are comprehended al that which profound Philosophers doe 
scarselyabsoluc in infinitebookes. 1619T.TAYLOR Titus ii. i£. 
538 Thus by the assistance of God, haue wee absolued this 
second Chapter. 1621 KumosAnat. Met. (1676)11. ii. iff-160/2 
Saturn in 30 years absolves his sole and proper motion. 1652 
Gaule Mag-astro-mancer 144 Tis their own task; and, till 
they absolve it, they must give us leave to tell them. 1667 
Milton P. L. vn. 94 The work begun, how soon Absolved. 
1718 Prior Poems 300 She conscious of the Grace, absolv'd 
hex Trust, Not unrewarded. 1744 AKENSinE Pleas. I mag. t. 
194 Bend the reluctant planets to absolve The fated rounds of 
time, a i8ox E. Darwin Zoonomia III. 363 The frequent 
swallowing of weak broth.. relieves the patient, and absolves 
the cure. 

Absolved (&bs*rlvd, &bz-), ppl. a. [f. prcc. + 

-El).] 

1 . Set free, delivered, cleared. 

1535 Coverdale Jer. vii. 9 Tush, we arc absolued quyte, 
though we haue done all these abhominacions. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviathan tit. xlii. 275 In case the absolved have but a 
feigned Repentance. 1815 Scorr LU. of Is. vi. xxix. Even 
if now He stood absolved of spousal vow. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. I. v. 375 He may have thought himself absolved 
from his duty. 

+2. Cleared up, solved; completed. Ol>s. 

1577 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. 171 P.eholde your 
doubt absolued. 1615 Crookf. Body of Man. 301 When the 
Infant is perfected and absolued the vitall heate fioweth 
onely from the heart as from a most plentifull fountaine. 

Absolvent (&bs/rhvnt, abz-), ppl. a. and sb. 
[ad. L. absolvcnl-cm, pr.pple. 0 iabsolvfre to absolve. 
Preceded in use by the Fr. form Absolvant.] 

A. ppl. a. Absolving, acquitting. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11 . vi. vi. 394 Patriotism.. insults 
many leading Deputies of the absolvent Right-side. 

B. sb. One who absolves. 

1651 Hobbes Leviathan in. xlii. 275 This Forgiveness. . is 
thereby without other act, or sentence of the Absolvent, made 
void. 

Ab solver (debs/rlvar, abz-). [f. Absolve v. + 
-ebL] One who absolves, pronounces absolution, 
or acquits. 

1663 Blair Autobiogr. (1818) ii. 26 He is made to us . . 
righteousness as our justifier and absolver. 1669 H. More 
Antid. ag. Idolatry 1, They that take upon them to be the 
only absolvers of sin, arc themselves held fast in the snares 
of eternal death. 1827 Keble Chr. i ' ear, 6 Sund. aft. Trim, 
The absolver saw the mighty grief And hastened with relief. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 681 The public feeling was 
strongly against the three absolvers. 

Absolving (sebs^-lviq, abz-), vbl. sb. [f. Ab¬ 
solve v. + -ingL] The process of setting free; ac¬ 
quitting, Also {obs.) solving; completing. 

1757 Kurre Abr. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 125 It is changing 
the nature of his crime; it is absolving. 

Absolving (cebs^-lvir), abz-), ppl. a. [f. Ab¬ 
solve v. + -ing 2 .] That absolves or sets free ; ac¬ 
quitting. 

1696 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) *X‘ O ne of the absolving 
parsons has privately printed his vindication. 1862 'French 
Miracles ix. 206 The absolving words are not to be regarded 
as optative merely,.. but as declaratory. 

AbsoTvitory,#. Sc .; also 7 absolvitor. [Irreg. 
form for absolutory, ad. L. absolulorius. The obs. 
form in -or represents Fr. - oirc .] Absolutory. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 122 They will pronunce sentence 
absolvitor or condemnatour. 1880 Muirheau Inst. Gaius 
iv. § 114. 323 The common saying that . . all indicia are ab- 
solvitory ILat. absolutoria\. 

+ Absolviture. Obs. Sc. [Irreg. form for abso- 
luture, as if from a L. *absohitura, the real form of 
which would be *abso/iilura.] The act or process 
of absolving; absolution. 

1586 Protest of A. Hunter; Addenda to De Foe's Hist. Ch. 
Scott. 51 The Person excommunicated declaring no Signs of 
true Repentance, nor craving the said Absolviture by him¬ 
self, nor by his Procurators, before the very Time, wherein 
they absolve him. 

Absonant (re'bsSnant), a. [f. L. ab off, away 
from + sonant-em sounding, pr« pple. of so mire to 
sound; on the analogy of (ou-sonant, dissonant, 
and L. absonusi] Harsh, inharmonious ; Jig. dis¬ 
cordant or abhorrent to reason, nature, etc .; un¬ 
reasonable, unnatural. Const, to, from. 

1564 Haward Eutropius To Reader 7, It is very absonant 
that anye one who hath the perfect use of corn and grain .. 
woulde refuse the samc to be fed wyth acomes. 1600 Hol¬ 
land Livy xli. xviii. 1107 noti r, I mervell much therefore, why 
it Ithc word Osse].. should be condemned as absonant, and 
not pleasing to the ear. 1657 M . Hawke Killing is Murder 
42 Absonant from the harmony of the Scriptures. 1864 K. F. 
Burton Mission to K.oJDahome II. 176, I must again re¬ 
fer to. a curious fixed idea in England, absonant withal, 
touching human sacrifice at Dahome. 

tA'bsonate, v. Obs.~° 1 (A lain term.) To 
avoid, to detest.’ Ash 1775. [Apparently merely 


his adaptation of med. L. absoniare, rendering as- 
cunian in Anglo-Saxon Laws.] 

+ A'bsonism. Obs. rare [f. L. absonsts Ab¬ 
sonous + -ism.] Something absonous or discordant 
in the use of language ; solecism. 

1593 Nashr 4 Lett. Confuted 68 Kuerie third line hath some 
of this ouer-rackt absonisme. 

t Absonous (arbsonas), a. Obs. [f. L. abson-us 
out of tunc + -ous.] lit. Out of tune, inharmonious ; 
Jig. incongruous, absurd, unreasonable. Const, to. 

1622 Fotherbv Atheom. II. xi. §4. 318 That noise, as 
Macrohius truly inferreth, must be of necessity either sweet 
and melodious, or harsh and absonous. 1664 H. More Myst. 
Iniq. How absonous and ridiculous it is not to interpret Pro- 
phetick Figures according to the approved meaning and 
observable use of the Prophetick style. 1681 Glanv] 1.1.K Sad. 
Triunt. (1726) 1. 67 Which Distribution, notwithstanding, is 
as absonous and absurd as if he had distributed Animal Into 
Sensitive and Rational. 

Absorb (&bs/-jb), v. Pa. pple. absorbed, for¬ 
merly absorpt. [a. mod. Fr. absorbe-r, a refash¬ 
ioning, after L., of OFr. asorber, more commonly 
asorbir , assorbir L. absorbe-rc to swallow up, f. ab 
off, away + s or be-re to suck in ; pa. pple. absorfl-tts, 
whence Absokpt, formerly used as pa. pple. In no 
Diet. bef. Blount 1G56; Cockeram 1626 has Ab- 
soubkate ; Cotgr. 1611 has Fr. 'Absorbs, supped or 
drunk wholly up; devoured, swallowed, consumed.’] 

I. To swallow up. 

+ 1 . To swallow up; as water, mire, an earth¬ 
quake ; also Jig. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 160 Take my sowle and de- 
Iyuere her. . from these sorowfulle peynes in whiche l am 
absorbed in the grete viage of heuynes. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm,Paraph. Matt. xvii. 5 Ahryghtecloudeouershadowed 
thapostles, lest they should be ahsorpte and ouercummed with 
the highnesse of the sighte. 1684 T. Burnet Th. of Earth 
85 As to Rome, there is . . a more dreadful fate.that will 
attend it; namely, to be absorpt or swallowed up in a lake 
of fire and brimstone. 1725 Pope Odyssey xn. 130. Beneath, 
Charybdis holds her boist’rous reign ’Midst roaring whirl- 
pools, and absorbs the main, a 1800 Cow per On names in 
Biogr. Uritann. Dark oblivion soon absorbs them all. 

2 . Hence, To swallow up, to include or take a 
thing in to the loss of its separate existence ; to 
incorporate. To be absorbed, to be swallowed up, 
or comprised in, so as no longer to exist apart. 

1553-87 Foxe A. «V M. 111. 17 The substance of the bread is 
absorpt. . into the human body of Christ. 1659 Pearson 
On Creed(i 839) 231 That old conceit of Eutyches. . that the 
humanity was absorbed and wholly turned into the Divinity. 
1820 W. Irving Sketch Bh. 1 . 120 In some countries, the large 
cities absorb the wealth and fashion of the nation. 1866 
Rogers Agric. 4* Prices 1 . iv. 65 The purchase of a pound of 
candles would have almost absorbed a workman's daily 
wages. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. 1 . ii. o Into the English 
nation his own followers were gradually absorbed. 

3 . To engross, or completely engage the attention 
or faculties. 

1830 Baroness Bunsen in Hare's Life I. ix. 3^3 [It] could 
not so far absorb me as to prevent my often turning my back 
upon it. 1853 Kane Grinncll E.tpcd. <1856) xliii. 403 [1 ] only 
postjxmed it because I happened to get absorbed in a book. 
1875 Farrar Silence Voices iii. 52 Let us absorb our entire 
beings in this one aim. 

II. To drink in. 

4 . To suck in, drink in (a fluid); to imbibe. 

a *626 Bacon (J.) The evils that come of exercise are that 
it doth absorb and attenuate the moisture of the body. 1814 
Sir H. Davy Agricult. Chem. 15 Animal and vegetable mai¬ 
lers deposited in soils are absorbed by plants. 1878 1 Iuxley 
Physiogr. 24 The clay refuses lo absorb the water. 

5 . To take up (imponderable agents) by chemical 
or molecular action. 

1707 in Phil. Trans. XXV. 2374 Whether the Muslin ab- 
sorps the Effluvium,.. I cannot tell. 1794 Sullivan Vino 
of Nat. I. xiv. 140 Some reflect the rays without producing 
any change, and those are white; others absorb ihem all, 
and cause absolute blackness, c i860 Faraday Forces of 
Nat. iii. 78 Whenever a solid body loses some of that force 
of attraction by means of which it remains solid, heat is ab¬ 
sorbed. 1869 Roscok Chem. 186 It is found possible to ab- 
sorb hydrogen in certain metals. 

Absorbability (rebs/jbabrUti). [f. Absorb¬ 
able+- m\] The state or quality of being ab¬ 
sorbable ; capability of being absorbed. 

1812 Sir 11 . Davy Chem. Philos. 241 The weight of chlorine, 
its absorbability by water. 1875 Wood Thcrap. (1879) 409 
This absorbability depends largely upon the presence of free 
fatty acids in the oil. 

Absorbable (£bs/j*jbab’l), a. [f. Absorb + 
-able.] Capable of being absorbed or imbibed. 

1779 Ingenuous* Inflamm. Air \n Phil. Trans. LXIX. 
385 Which .. might more properly be called vapour, as it is 
absorbable by water. 1859 Lew es Physiol, of Com. Life 1 . 
iii. 208 Liquid albumen is very slightly absorbable and not 
at all assimilable ; but when acted on in the stomach, it be¬ 
comes readily absorbable and assimilable. 

tAbso rbeate, v. Obs. [Irreg. f. L. absorbe-rc 
+ -ate.] f To swallow up.’ Cockeram 1626. Prob. 
nowhere else. 

Absorbed (abs^-ibd),///. a. [f. Absorb + -ed.] 
lit. Swallowed up; imbibed. Jig. Engrossed or en¬ 
tirely occupied. 

1763 H. Walpole Corresp. (1837) II. 198 Monsieur de Ni- 
vemois had been absorbed all day . . translating my verses. 
1862 Lond, Rct./. 23 Aug. 156 Large sums are paid ,. to the 
officers of the absorbed company. 1865 Dickens Our Mnt. 


Fr. r. 2 He eyed the coming tide with an absorbed attention. 
1871 B. Stewart Heat Imrod., The laws which regulate the 
distribution of absorbed heat. 1876 Freeman Nortn. Conq. 
II. x. 518 Absorbed in his own meditations. 

Absorbedly (acbs/rjbodli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In an absorbed manner ; with engrossed attention. 

1868 Daily News 15 July, The next man's credentials being 
favourably and absorbedly affirmed. 1880 Mark *1 Vain 
Tramp Abroad ii. 230, I saw young men gaze long and ab¬ 
sorbedly at her. 

Absorbedness (xbspubednes). [f. Absorbed 
a. + -.ness.] Engrossed attention, mental concen¬ 
tration. 

x88i W. Robertson in Sunday Mag. Apr. 245 The pas¬ 
sionate absorbedness with which again and again intellect 
has plumbed its way forward in search for God. 

Absorbefacient (abs^ib/tfi-pcnt, -Jcnt), a. 
and sb. [f. L. absorbe-rc : see Absorb + facient-cm 
pr. pple. of faefre lo make ; on analogy of such 
adj. as rubefacient, f. L. rubcjacerc: see -faciknt.] 

A. adj. Causing absorption, drying up. 

B. sb. [sc. agent, substance.] 

1875 Wood Thcrap. (1879) 406 Dr. J. Moleschott praises it 
[Iodoform] most highly as an absorbefacient, affirming that by 
its use he has obtained absorption of various lympli.it ic 1 uinors. 

Absorbency (abs/ubensi). rare. [11. of state 
f. L. absorbent-em ; see Absorbent and -ncy.] 

+ 1 . The action of absorbing (which would be 
properly absorbent e) \ absorption. Obs. 

1762 Dunn Size of Sun in Phil. Trans. Lll. 469 Whciher 
this effect arises from. . absorbency of the rays, seems to me 
to deserve a proper enquiry. 

2. rhe quality of being absorbent; absorptiveness. 
1859 GyL lick Timhs Painting 106 Ivory and enamel 
being quite smooth, and without texture or absorbency. 

Absorbent (abs/-jbent), a. and sb. [ad. L. ab¬ 
sorbent-on, pr. pple. of ab-sorberc: sec Absorb.] 

A. adj. Absorbing, imbibing, swallowing; ab- 
1 sorptive. Absorbent system, see 11 3. 

1718 Quincy Contpl. Disp . 81 It is l>uth detergent and ab* 
surlicm. 1752 Brooke Inoculation in Phil. Trans. XLVIL 
471 The absorbent vessels . . will always take in a sufficient 
quantity of ihc matter to contaminate ihe whole mass of the 
circulating fluids. 1869 Phillips / esnvius 140 Rain sinks 
in some considerable proportion into the absorbent soil. 

B. sb. An absorbing substance or apparatus. 

1 . Any substance which absorbs fluids through 
j its sensible or insensible porosity ; applied in a 

special sense in Med. to such substances as chalk, 

I magnesia, which absorb the acidily of the stomach. 

1718 Quincy Contpl. Di.f. 79 Dryers, or Absorbents,. . 

; prevent those superfluous Moistures, which ihe Nerves are 
frequently overcharg'd with. 1769 Buchan Don/. Med. 11826) 
xlii. 175 But ihe besi and safest absorbent is magnesia alba. 
1845 Darwin Coy. of Nat. xi. 249 (18791‘J he clouded sky 
seldom allows the sun to warm the ocean, itself a had ab¬ 
sorbent of beat. 1875 Wood Thcrap. 0879! 611 Absorbents, 
This class contains remedies which are used for the purpose 
of absorbing acrid and deleterious materials, . ♦ on the ex¬ 
terior of the body, and . . in the alimentary canal. 

2. A"- 

1821-30 Ln. Cockburn Mem. o~.cn 7 /m* 220 Ihe* country 
gentlemen, the absorbents of every prejudice. 1875 Hi.lis 
Ess., Org. Daily Life 174 A persecution, which pinches, but 
docs not suppress, is merely an irritant, and not an absorbent. 

3 . Physiol, (in plural.) The vessels through which 
the process of absorption is carried on in animals 
and plants, such as the lacteals in the former, the 
extremities of the roots in the laller. Allrib. in 
absorbent system. 

1753 Chambers Cyel. Suppl. Naturalists speak of the like 
Ahsorhents in plants; the fibrous or hairy roots of which are 
considered as a kind of "rasa Absorber tin. 1795 Aiii.knkiuy 

I Anat. of Whale in Phil. Trans. LXXXYl. 29, Absorbents 
. . which terminated by open orifices, 1836 Toun Cyel. An. 
<y Pit. I. 20/1 The absorbents.. were among the organs which 
were the latest in being discovered by anatomists. 1847 
You att Horse vi. 110 M uch of the cartilage is taken away by 
vessels called absorbents. 1856 WooowARn Fossil Shells 30 
The mollusca have no distinct absorbent system. 

Absorber (rebs/Liboj). [f. Absorb + -erL] One 
who, or something which, absorbs. 

1861 Sat. Rev. No. 279.222/1 Nitrogen and oxygen . . are 
feeble absorbers and radiators. 1873 Sv monos Gh. Poets 1. 29 
Aristotle was the absorber of all previous and contemporary 
knowledge into one coherent system. 

Absorbing (lebs/fubig), ppl. a. [f. Absorr + 
-in t g-.] lit. Swallowing, imbibing; hence, incoi- 
porating, taking into itself;^. Engrossing, all- 
engaging. 

1754 Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 582 The absorbing and exhal¬ 
ing vessels, and the cuticle, i860 Tvnuall Glaciers 11. § 3. 
246 Radiant heat is allowed to fall upon an ahsorbing sub¬ 
stance. 1862 Lond. Rev. 23 Aug. 156 An amalgamation, 
under such circumstances, is a positive fraud on the proprie¬ 
tors of the absorbing office. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. 11 . 

! ix. 330 l ie must have been engaged at this time in some such 
| ahsorbing pursuit. 

Absorbingly (abs/jbiijli),^. [f. prec.+-LY-k] 
In an absorbing manner ; engrossingly, entirely. 

1868 Athc»ueum 25 July 105/1 The sole idea which absorb¬ 
ingly possessed him [EdwardJ was that of erecting a great 
Norman Abbey in Westminster. 1872 I.iddon Elem. of Rc- 
lig. v. 173 Any common act of prayer keeps. . the under¬ 
standing occupied earnestly, absorbingly, under the guidance 
of faiih. 

t Absorbi*tion. Obs. [Irregularly formed, as 
if from a L. *absorbitus, instead of absorpt us, whence 
regularly Absorption.] ~ Absorption. 
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c 1680 Sir T. Browne Tracts 165 Where to place that con* 
currence of wBtcrs or place of its absorbition there is no 
authentick decision. 

Absorp, obs. form of Absorb. 

Absorpt (&bs^*jpt\ ///. a. arch. [ad. L. ah- 
sorpt-us pa. pple. of absorbc-rc : see Absorb.] 
The earlier equivalent of Absorbed: swallowed 
up ; rarely fig. engrossed. 

1528 More Dial. cone. fleresyesw . Wks. 1557,267/1 For all 
other synnes (if belief and faith stand fast) be quite absorpt and 
supped vp he sayth in that fayth. 1626 T. H. tr. Caussin's 
Ifoty Court 89 To raigne in heauen for euer, and there to 
remayne absorpt, in an ocean of pleasures. 1736 J. H. 
Browne Pipe of Tob. (1768) 119 Absorpt in yellow care, And 
at each puff imagination burns. 1839 Bailky Pest us (1848) 
xix. 210 Their souls absorpt of darkness. 

t Abso rpted, ppl. a. Obs. [f. L. absorpt-us 
(see prcc.) + -KD: cf. corrupt , corrupted , abrupt , 
abruptedb] = Absorpt, Absorbed. 

a 1631 Donne Scrm. IV. xevi. 242 Absorpted & swallowed 
up into the nature and essence of God himself. 

Absorptio'meter. [f. L. absorpt-um or ? ab- 
sorptidn-em (see next) + -meter— Gr. pirpov mea¬ 
sure, measurer.] An instrument for measuring the 
amount of absorption of gases in various liquids. 

1879 Wroblewski in Nature XXI. 191 The absorpt io me ter 
which I have constructed for the determination of the co¬ 
efficients of absorption, consists of glass throughout. 

Absorption (whs/vip/an). [ad. L. absorption - 
em a swallowing, n. of action f. absorpt-us: see 
Absorpt.] The act or process of swallowing up or 
sucking in. Hence, 

I. Swallowing up. 

+ 1 . The swallowing up or engulfing of bodies. 
Obs. 

1597 J- King Jonah (1864) xxii. 139 The absorption or burial. 
a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. 24 (1808) The aversion of God's face 
is confusion . . but his whole fury is the utter absorption of 
the creature. 1753 Chambers Cyct. Suppl. Absorptions of the 
Earth, a term used by Kircher and others, for the sinking in 
of large tracts of land, by means of subterranean commotions. 

2. The swallowing up or disappearance of things 
through their inclusion in or assimilation to some¬ 
thing else ; incorporation in something else. 

1741 Wargurton Alliance Ch. and St. 165 lT.) Of the 
ancient Greek philosophy . . its gradual decay, and total 
absorption in the schools. 1834 Gen. Thompson E.xerc. (1842) 
111 . 201 But at the same time that copyists were being thrown 
out of employ, printers must have been in demand; here 
then was one way for the absorption of at least a portion of 
the copyists, i860 All V. Round No. 68, 418 The absorp¬ 
tion of dialects by the Latin . . gave a great impulse to civi¬ 
lisation. 1878 Seeley Stein 111 . 415 A provision expressly 
intended to prevent the absorption of peasant-holdings. 

b. Med. and Path. Removal of tissues or deposits 
by natural process, or by the use of medicines. 

1804 Abkrnetiiy Surg. Observ. 16 Another curative indica¬ 
tion naturally arises which is to promote the absorption of 
the new formed substance. 1881 Si tv art Cat 20 Spaces are 
then formed in this substance by absorption. 

3. Entire engrossment or engagement of the 
mind or faculties. 

1855 Dickens I^ett. (1880^ I. 379 The absorption of the Fng- 
lish mind in the war. 1859 Geo. Eliot Adam Bede 26 It was 
an expression of unconscious placid gravity of absorption in 
thoughts that had no connection with the present moment. 
1875 Farrar Silence 4 Voices ix. 164 Blind, groping, illiberal 
absorption in some mechanical routine. 

II. Drinking in. 

4. The sucking in of fluid or of particles dis¬ 
solved therein ; the taking up of imponderable 
agents, such as light. (The investigation of the 
relative quantities of coloured rays absorbed in 
various media gives rise to attributive uses of the 
word, as absorption spectrum , absorption-baud.) 

1744 Warrick Injection in Phil. Trans. X LI X. 480 Where¬ 
in the power of absorption seemed very* considerable. 1794 
J. 11 l'tton Philos. Light , Heat, J Lire 89 Such arc the 
laws observed in the various ahsorptionand reflection of light. 
1794 Sullivan View of Nat. V. 329 The Arena, so called 
from its being covered with sand for the absorption of the 
blood. 1854 Balfour Out/. Bot. 133 When liquids are brought 
into contact with the leaves of plants, absorption takes place. 
1867 J. Hogg Alicrosc. 1. ii. 121 For most absorption-bands 
particularly if faint the prism would be us€d in the first posi¬ 
tion. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sci. (ed. 6) I. ii. 35 In this 
transfer . . consists the absorption of radiant heat. 

5. Physiol. The imbibing of fluids by the vessels 
or tissues of the body ; esp. the reception of nutri¬ 
tive material by the lacteals of the intestine. 

1753 Chambers Cyct. Sugp. s. v., Absorption in the animal 
economy is used for that power whereby the small open ori¬ 
fices of vessels imbibe liquors. 1848 Carpenter A nint. Phys. 
37 It is by means of the membrane lining the digestive cavity, 
that the functions of digestion & absorption are performed. 
1881 Mivart Cat 167 Another process, which is ancillary' to 
nutrition and secretion, is termed Absorption. 

Absorptive (xbs/uptiv), a. [f. L. absorpt -, 
ppl. stem of absorbert to Absorb + -ive, as if ad. 
L. *absorptivus.] Having the quality of absorbing, 
swallowing, or imbibing, fig. Engrossing. 

1664 H. More Myst. tniq. viii. 132 There being no Ark left 
to take Sanctuary in, and to be safe from the working and 
absorptive waves. 1667 Waterhouse Fire of Lond. 32 This 
harrass of Fire and that so generally absorptive of the city. 
1831 Brewster Optics xvi. 137 The absorptive power of air 
is finely displayed in the colour of the morning and evening 
clouds. 1870 Kolleston Anim. Life 34 Absorptive as well 
as secreting glands exist in great abundance in the walls of 


the digestive tube. *88i W. J. Rolfe Pref, to Coriot. 6 His 
lazy, somnolent, stupidly absorptive satisfaction. 

Absorptiveness (£bs/\fptivnes). [f. prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being absorptive. 
Absorptivity (jcb^juptrvTti). [f. Absorptive 
a. + -ity.J = Absorptiveness. 

Webster cites Dana. 

Absoyle, obs. var. of Assoil v. : see Absoil. 
Absquatulate (&bskw9ti*/lrit), v., also ab- 
squotilate. [A factitious word, simulating a 
L. form (cf. abscond , grafulatc) of American origin, 
and jocular use.] To make off, decamp. 

1837-40 Haliburton Clockmaker (1862) 363 Absquotilate 
it in style, you old skunk,.. and show the gentlemen what 
you can do. 1858 Dow Semi. 1 . 309 in Bartlett Diet. A mer ., 
Hope’s brightest visions absquatulate. 1861 J. La.mont.SV*- 
horses x i. 179 He [an old bull-walrus] heard us, and lazily 
awaking, raised his head and prepared to absquatulate. 

[Abstable, sometimes quoted from Gower Conf. 

I. 211. 11. 1553, is a misreading for obstacle .] 
Abstain (abstai n). Forms: 4-5 abstene, 
4-6 absteyn(e, -ein(e, 6 asteine, 6-7 abstayne, 
abstaine, 7- abstain, [a. Fr. absteni-r, a 14th c. 
refashioning of OFr. asteni-r (whence occ. Eng. 
asteine):— L. abstine-re to withhold, f. abs = ab off, 
away from + tene-re to hold. The Fr. (like the Eng. 
originally) is only reflexive, s*abstenir, L ,se abstinerc 
to keep oneself from, refrain from.] 

+ 1 . refi. To keep or withhold oneself. Const, of 
from. Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumbras 3761 In herte hur gan to greue. of 
wepyng ne mijt sche abstene hurno3t. 1382 Wyclif i Cor. 
ix. 25 Ech man that stryueth in fy^t, abstcyneth him fro alle 
thingis. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour ij. h, To kepe trewly 
her maryage and also absteyne her of synne. c 1500 Lancelot 
of the Laik 1261 My consell is, therfore, you to absten. 
1535 Cover dale Acts xv. 20 Wryte vnto them that they 
absteyne them selues from fylthynesse of Idols. 

2. intr. (by gradual suppression of the pron. 
object.) To keep or withhold oneself, to refrain. 
Const, from {of obs.) 

1382 Wyclif Num. vi. 3 Fro al that may make dronkun, 
thei shulen absteyne. c 1449 Pecock AV/r. i. xiv. 78 V must 
here therof abstene and forber. *538 Starkey England. 17 
To absteyn from flesch apon the Fryday . . ys now reputyd a 
certaya vertue. 1598 Barret TJieor. ofil 'ar. v. v. 165 To ab- 
steine from committing these excesses. 1667 Milton P. L. 
iv. 748 Our Maker bids increase; who bids abstain But our 
destroyer, foe to God and man? 1746 Cot. Records Penn. V. 
50 That they do abstain from all servile I-alx>ur on that Day. 
1798 Ferriar lltustr. of Sterne ii. 38 D'Aubignl was so fond 
of writing epigrams, that he could not abstain from them. 
i860 Tyndall Glaciers \. § 3. 26 I therefore abstained from 
mentioning it subsequently. 

3 . esp. (being used most frequently in reference 
to eating and drinking). To refrain from food, to 
faster.); to refrain from the use of alcoholic bever¬ 
ages, to be a ' total-abstainer. 1 

1534 Ln. Berners Gold. Bk. of At. Aurcl (1546) d. iij, If he 
be temperate and moderate, all wil absteyne. 1547 Boorde 
Bret*, of Health i. 7 Many men wolde eate meate if they had 
it, and therfor nolens volens, they do asteine. 1867 B. Nicols 
in Cleric. Testy, to Tot. Abs. 98 Several have told me .. that 
while they had abstained, some for weeks or months, they 
were far better in every respect than while they drank. 

+ 4 . trans. (later and rare, and probably a lite¬ 
rary imitation of the trans. use of L. abslinerc). 
To keep back, keep off. 

1509 Barclay SJiyp of Folys (1874) II. 275 From outwarde 
thynges his mynde doth he abstayne. 1534 Ld. Berners 
Gold, Bk. At. A are/. (1546) H ij b, For a small season ihe 
louer maie absteyne his loue. 1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851) 
154 For what difference at all whether he abstain men from 
marying, or restraine them in a manage hapning totally dis- 
commodious. 1641 58 J. Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 140 
My Ix>rd doth justly abstain his hand from his Dispatch. 

Abstainer (a-bst^-mw). [f. Abstain + -erL] 
One who abstains; esp. one who abstains from 
eating or drinking particular things; in older 
writers a Nazaritc, in modem nse an abstainer from 
alcoholic beverages, a * total abstainer. 1 
*535 Coverdale Amos ii. 12 But ye gaue the absteyners 
ryne and drynke [Wyclif Na^areys: 1611 Nazaritcs]. — 


wyn , , 

Lam. iv. 7 Hir absteyners (or Nazarees) were whyter then y* 
snowe or mylke. 1683 Tkyon H ay to Health 407 The holy 
Men and Prophets . . were strict Abstainers, and separated 
themselves from the Uncleannesses Oppressions and Vio- 
lencics that the superfluous worldly Belly-Gods do subject 
themselves unto. 1862 Sat. Rev. X 111 .617/2 Thisobscrvation 
supplies an answer to some of the usual arguments of the 
total-abstainers. 1879 Black Macteod of Dare xxxvi. 322 
If they ever put up an asylum in Mull, it will be a lunatic 
asylum for incurable abstainers. 

Abstaining (&bst*» n ig), vbl. sb. [f. Abstain + 
-ingI.] The act or practice of keeping oneself, or 
refraining, from anything. (Now mostly gerundial, 
the sb. being supplied by Abstinence.) 

e 1440 Gesta Rom. (1879) 423 This wille of abstenyng from 
synne ledithe here to heuyn. 1660 R. Coke Etem. Power 4 
Subj. 133 It is not alwaies the doing, or abstaining from what 
is commanded or forbidden, which is virtue, but only the in¬ 
genuous and upright doing or abstaining. 1744 Harris 
Three Treat. (1841) 86 It prescribes no abstainings, no for¬ 
bearances out of nature. 1850 Clough Dipsychus 11. ij. 74 
But for perfection attaining is one method only, abstaining. 

Abstaining (debst^-nig), ppl. a. [f. Abstain 
+ - 1 XG-.] Practising abstinence (from alcoholic 
beverages). 


1867 J. W. Bardsley in Cleric. Testy . to Tot. Abst. 30 The 
bride was the daughter of an abstaining clergyman. 

Abstainment (sebst^i-nment). rare. [f. Ab¬ 
stain + -ment ; cf. attainment.] The act or con¬ 
dition of keeping from or refraining. 

1859 Duke of Buckingham Mem. Crt. of George IV, I. ii. 
418 The abstainment on his part from all intrigue. 

Absteinous, abstenious, by-forms due to con¬ 
fusion of Abstain, older absteine, w. Abstemious. 
Abstemious (&bstfmi3s), a., also 6 abste¬ 
nious, absteinous. [f. L. abstemious + -ous. Ab¬ 
stainits was considered by L. writers to be i.abs away 
from + temetum intoxicating liquor; bnt even in 
L. w r as extended to temperance in living generally. 
The verbal resemblance to abstain , absteine , has 
in Eng. given it a still wider use, and also pro¬ 
duced the forms absteinous , abstenious.] 

1 . Dispensing with wine and rich food ; temperate 
or sparing in food ; characterized by or belonging 
to such temperance ; sparing. 

a. Of persons, their lives, or habits. 

1624 Heywooo Gunaikeion v. 226 To this absteinous life 
shee added the strict vow of chastitie. 1718 Pope Iliad xix. 
328 Let me pay To grief and anguish one abstemious day. 
1832 Carlyle Retain. \. 26 Mother and father were assiduous, 
abstemious, frugal without stinginess. 1878 Black Green 
Past. andPtcc. xxix, 234 They w ere remarkably abstemious 
at breakfast. 

b. Of the food. 

1776-B8 Gibbon Dect. 4 FaltWm, His [Peter the Hermit’s] 
diet was abstemious, his prayers long and fervent. 1832 
Scott Tatism. ii. 26 The meal of the Saracen was abstemious. 

2 . Abstinent, refraining, sparing (with regard to 
other things than food), rare. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 53 Be more abstemious, Or else 
good night your vow. 1632 Massinger Maid of Hon. 11. ii. 
The king. . Is good and gracious . . Abstemious from base 
and goatish looseness. 1823 Lamb Elia (1865) t. xxi. 163 
You advised an abstemious introduction of literary- topics. 

Abstemiously (&*bstrmiosli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY-.] In an abstemious manner; sparingly, tem¬ 
perately. 

1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Spleen, If the obstruction 
of the Spleen proceeds from . . having lived a little abstemi¬ 
ously. 1794 Sullivan Vino of Nat. II. 338 There are many 
monastical persons, who live abstemiously all their lives. 

Abstemiousness (dubstf miosnes). [f. Abste¬ 
mious + -ness.] The quality of being abstemious, 
or sparing in the nse of strong drink and delicacies. 

1626 Donne Scrm. V, cxxxix. 486 As if God required 
such a forbearing, such an abstemiousness in man as that 
being set to rule and govern the creatures he might not use 
and enjoy them. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. x. 130 He could 
digest a Bishoprick, which his abstemiousness formerly re¬ 
fused. . 1827 Scott Surg. Dau. i. 23 Four years, or so, of 
abstemiousness enable them to stand an election dinner. 

Abstenance, obs. form of Abstinence. 
Abstention (a'bste njbn). [a. Fr. abstention 
(OFr. astension), n. of action f. L. abstent - ppl. stem 
of abslinerc : see Abstain.] 

+ 1 . The act of keeping back or restraining. Obs. 
1521 Wolsey in Strype’s Ecct. Mem. I. 50 The abstention 
of war, which may be as soon broken . . as all the other as¬ 
surance, cannot then prevail. 1653 Gauges Hieraspistes 
103 \Yhich present denial, or abstention of such an one from 
receiving the holy Sacrament, might afterwards be examined 
by publick and law-ful authority. 

2 . The act of keeping oneself back, abstaining 
or refraining; the state of refraining or of being 
kept back. 

1624-47 Bp. Hall Rem. JVks. (1660) 303 Many sighes and 
tcares which now he bestowed upon his abstention from that 
dearly affected devotion. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. in Critic. 
(1875) x. 267 In them the character of abstention and re¬ 
nouncement, which we have noticed in All himself, was 
marked yet more strongly. 1870 Daily Ncivs 23 Apr., M. 
Picard .» justifies his abstention from signing the manifesto 
of the Left. 1880 / Itust. Lotid. News it Feb. 178 The votes 
given were—for Mr. Clarke 7683. . There were over 7000 
abstentions. 

Abstentionist (£bste-nfanist). [f. prec. + ist.] 
One who practises or approves abstention. 

1880 Blacktv. A fag. June 810 We may expect other Conserv¬ 
ative abstentionists to imitate the good example set by Lord 
Carnarvon. 

Abstentious (aebste-nfas). [f. Abstexti-on 
+ -OUS, analogously to contention , contentious t L. 
contcntion-cm , contcntios-us.] Characterized by ab¬ 
stinence ; self-restraining or refraining. 

1879 Farrar St, Pant II. 447 The Colossian teachers were 
trying to supplement Christianity, theoretically by a deeper 
wisdom, practically by a more abstentious holiness. 

t Abste'r, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. absterre-re to 
frighten from, f. abs from + 1err arc to frighten.] 
To deter. (Perhaps only used by Becon.) 

1542 Becon Christmas Bang. Wks. 1843, 63 This in Uke 
manner should abster and fear me and mine from doing 
evil. — Pleas. Netv Nosegay Wks. 1843, 198 Unfeigned 
Humility . . also absterreth and frayeth us from al! arro- 
gancy, pride, and elation of mind. 

Absterge (sebstD-jd^), v. [?a. Fr. absterge-r (16th 
c. in Littre), ad. L. absterge-re to wipe away, f. abs 
off + ierge-re to wipe. Perhaps directly from the 
Latin.] To wipe away; to wipe clean; to cleanse; 
alsoyfc. to purge. 

1541 R. Copland Ga/yen's Terap. 2 H j b, But yf ye wyll 
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dense the vlcere ye must chuse thynges y* absterge or wasshe 
moderatly, as rawe hony. 1621 Burton Anat. of Met. (1651) 
11. ii. 11. 238 Baths.. are still frequented . . all over Greece, 
and those hot countries ; to absterge belike that fulsomencss 
of sweat, to which they are there subject. 17x8 Quincy 
Compl. Disp. 98 [Ill absterges the mucus from the stomach 
and other parts. 1817 Coleridge Ess. on Own 7 Yw/<*(1850) 
IH. 957 It was left for the Kraulmen, from whose errors they 
[some converts from ‘ Hottentotism'] absterged themselves, 
to insult and abuse them as apostates and renegades. 

Abstergent (&bst 5 -idgent), a. and so. [? a. Fr. 
abstergent (16th c.), ad. L. abstergcnt-em pr. pple. 
o iabsterge-rc ; see prec. Perhaps f. the Lat. direct.] 

A. adj. Cleansing, scouring, having a cleansing 
quality. 

2612 \Vooi>M.LSurg. Mute Wks. 1653* 37 Honey.. hath an 
abstergent or cleansing force. 1830 I ,indley Nat. Syst. Hot. 
i&z Abstergent properties, mixed sometimes with a good deal 
of acridity, distinguish them [the house-leek tribe], i860 J. 
I’. Kennedy Life 0/ IV. Wirt 11 . ix. 149 Thc abstergent, 
bracing, exhilarating touch of a sea-bath after a hot day. 

B. sb. [sc. agent or substance.] 

1751 Chambers Cyc. Abstergents or Abstersive medicines 
. . abrade and wipe away such mucous particles as they 
meet in their passage, and thus cleanse the parts from viscid, 
or impure adhesions. 1859 R. V. Burton in Jrnl. R. G. S. 
XXIX. 323/3 One reason perhaps which causes them to avoid 
heavy and close-fitting clothing is their want of abstergents. 

t Abstergify, Obs. rare [irreg. f. h.ab- 
sterge-re , + -fy,] ‘ To cleanse.’ 

1612 Benvenuto Passenger's Dialogues , it at. Eng. 

(Nares) Specially, when wee would abstergific, and that the 
huske remaine behind in the boyling of it. 

t Abste*rse, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. abs/ers-its, 
pa. pple. of abstergerc , cf. aspersei] - Abstebgk. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Epid. 164 Some attrition from 
an acide and vitriolous humidity in the stomack . may ab« 
sterse, and shave the scorious parts thereof. 

Abstersion (wbstyjjan), also 6 abstertion, 
abstareion. [a. Fr. abstersion (16th c.), n. of action 
f. h.absters- ppl. stem of abslergere : see Absterge 
and -ion.] The act or process of wiping clean, 
cleansing, scouring, or purging, lit. and Jig. 

1543 Traheron I’igds Chirurg n. xvii. 28 Incarne |the 
place] wyth thys incarnative, whych dothe bothe incarne 
and mundifye with some abstertion. 156a Bullevn Dial. 
betw.Sorenes 16a, Use the maner of digestion, and abstareion 
in maner as I haue said. 1649 J I:R * Taylor Great Exemp. 

1. ix. 135 The Messias. . needed not the abstersions of re¬ 
pentance, or the washings of baptisme. 181^ Scott l far*. 
(1829) xx. 153 The task of ablution and abstersion being per¬ 
formed .. by a smoke-dried skinny old Highland woman. 
1850 Merivale Hist. Rom. Emp. (1865) VIII. Ixvi. 218 No 
great city was ever so badly placed for due abstersion by 
natural outfall. 

Abstersive (zubst 5 usiv), a. and sb. [a. Fr. ab- 
stersif -ive, f. L. absters- ppl. stem of abstergerc : 
see Abstersf. and -ivf..] 

A. adj. Having the quality of purging, cleansing, 
scouring, or washing away impurities. 

1533 Elvot Cast el of lleltk (1541) 27 White betes are also 
abstersive, and lowscth the bealye. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Morals 656 These almonds have an abstersive propertie to 
bite, to dense and scoure the flesh, a 1680 Butler Rem. 
(1759) I. in Has an abstersive Virtue to make clean W hatever 
Nature made in Man obscene. 172$ Pope Odyss. xx. 189 
And let th' abstersive sponge the board renew. 1845 Toko 
Hdbk. Spain 124 Aqua bendita which the devil is said to hate 
even worse than monks did the common abstersive fluid. 

B. sb. [sc. medicine or agent.] Also fig. 

1563 T. Gale Ant id. 1. ill. 3 Such medicines as do mundifie, 
and dense wounds or filthy vlcers, are called abstersiucs. 
164s Milton Tetrach. (1851) 159 The lowest lees of a canon- 
icall infection livergrown to their sides, which perhaps will 
never uncling, without the strong abstersive of som heroick 
inagistrat. 170a Petty in Sprat’s Hist. R. Soc. 205 Ab- 
stersives are Fuller’s earth, Soap, Linseed-oyl, and Oxgall. 
1727 Swift Gulliver nt. vl 216 Administer to each of them 
. . abstersive*. 

Abstersiveness (sebstausivnes). [f. pree. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being cleansing or pur¬ 
gative. 

1657 G. Starkey Hehnont's Find. 327 The Abstersivenesse 
of the Saline Elixir promotes the cure for the Nephritis. 
1662 Fuller Worthies ( 1840) III. 203 The abstersiveness of 
this water, keeping a wound clean, till the balsam of nature 
doth recover it. 1759 Martin Nat. Hist. I. co. Surrey 144 
It [Epsom water] was at first applied to sores, which from its 
Abstersiveness [ pr. Ahstensivcness] it soon healed. 

Abstersory (xbstousori), a. 10bs. rare. [f. L. 
absters-, ppl. stem of abstergerc + -ORY,] Cleansing, 
purgative ; abstersive. 

1622 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) 170 Being boiled it [honey] 
is., lesse laxative, also lesse snarpe and abstersory. 1650 
Venner Via Recta 55 It hath also a very special 1 abstersory 
property. 

Abstinence (arbstinens). [a. Fr. abstinence , 
refashioned on OFr . as te nance, as tine nee L. ab¬ 
stinent ia t n. of quality f. abstincnt-ctn, pr. pple. of 
abstine-re. See Abstain.] 

1 . The action or practice of abstaining or refrain¬ 
ing; forbearance. Const, from ( of obs.). 

138a Wyclif Am xxx. x4 That bi fastynge and abstynens 
of other thingis she traueyl hir soul, c 1440 Gesta Rom. 
(1838) 1. ii. 7 Goode werkisofkyndnes.se, abstinence fro synne, 
and almysdedc. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. (1632) v. 388 Jewish 
Abstinence from certaine kinds of meates. 169a Dryukn St. 
Eurem. Ess. 343 The true Devout Person breaks with Nature 
. . to take pleasure in the abstinence of pleasures. 173a Ar- 
rutiinot Rules 0/Diet 397 There are no better rules than 
Abstinence from those things which occasion it. 186a Trench 

V01.. I. 


Miracles xv. 260 Abstinence from an outward work is not 
essential to the observance of a Sabbath, 
b. spec. A forbearance from hostilities, an armis¬ 
tice or truce. 

1419Sir W. Bardolfh in Ellis Orig. Lett. it. 23. 1 .75 Duryng 
the abstinence of werr nf viij dayys. 1469 Paston Lett. 624 
II. 379 I sent you a bill which concludith an abstinence of 
werre to be had unto Fryday last was. 1577 87 Holinshed 
Ckron. III. 1102/1 Mondaie the seuenteenth of June about 
eight of the efocke, an abstinence of warre was concluded. 
1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. Ivi. 116 The truce or abstinence.« 
was continued by short additions to the end uf the year. 

2 . absol. Forbearance of any indulgence of appe¬ 
tite, self-restraint: a. continence (the oldest sense) ; 
b. fasting ; c. the practice of abstaining from alco¬ 
holic beverages, also known as total abstinence. 

c 1300 St. Brandon (1844) 35 There he laddc a full strayte 
and noli lyfe in grete pcnauncc and abstynence. 1340 Aycnh. 
236 |> ct chastete ssel bi straytlichc y-lokcd and wel wy^-dra^e 
be abstinence [uorberinge]. c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. 757 
Agayns glotonye the remedie is abstinence. 1494 Fabvan 
( 1542) v. cxxxv. 120 She remeued to Ely, and there was 
abbesse, and lyued in great penaunce and abstynence. 1526 
Tinoale Acts xxvii. 21 Then after longe abstinence, Paul 
stode forth in the myddes of them. 1588SHAKS. /„. L. L. 
iv. iii. 259 Say, Can you fast ? your stomacks are too young : 
And abstinence ingenders maladies. 1611 Bible 2 Esdras 
vii. 55 The faces of them which haue vsed abstinence, shall 
shine about- the starres. 1704 N ki.son Festivals y Easts 11739) 
434 No Abstinence can partake oft he Nature of Fasting except 
there be something in it that afflicts us, 1837 J. It. N" v\\ man 
Par. Serin, ted. 2) ill. xv. 231 Such light abstinences as 
come in our way. 1843 I.ytton Last of Par. in. v. 163 His 
table was supplied more abundantly and daintily than his 
habitual abstinence required. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia Pref. 
14 The passionate Eastern character, like all weak ones, 
found total abstinence easier than temperance. 

Abstinency (arbstinunsi). [ad. L. ahstinailia : 
see Abstinence.] The quality of being abstinent; 
the habit or practice of abstaining, especially from 
food ; fasting ; a fast. (Not always kept distinct 
from Abstinence, the action of refraining, but never 
used with j'roml) 

1576 Wooi.tgn Chr. Manual (1851) 46 Ignorant people un¬ 
doubtedly, if they see any men lean with abstinency . . con¬ 
ceive an especial conceit of their sanctimony and holiness. 
1649 Selden Laws of Eng. (1739)11. xxxiv. 153 She wanted a 
mind to that course of life] marriage 1 from natural abstinency. 
1683 Tryon Way to Health 76 Abstinency is the only Phy- 
sitian that a man can make use of. . also, Abstinency is the 
most skilfullest cook. 1874 Reynolds John Rapt. iii. § 2. 
165 John the Nazarite, in . .his duties and abstinences. 
Abstinent (arbstinent), a. and sb. [a. Fr. ab¬ 
stinent, refashioned on OFr. astenan/:—L.abs/inent- 
em, pr. pple. of abstine-re : see Abstain.] 

A. adj. Holding back or refraining; csp. from 
indulgence of appetite; continent, abstemious, 
temperate. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. 873 Abstinent in ctyng and drynk- 
yng, in speche and in dede. c 1440 Prompt. Parv. Ab» 
stynent, or absteynynge. 1588 A. King Canisius' Cater A. 
132 b, Hot he, qtina is abstinent, sal prolonge his tyf. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Morals 651 And he agaiue, who is 
too too sober, and abstinent altogether, becommeth unpleasant 
and unsociable. 1713 Guardian (1756) I. 16 She has passed 
several years in widowhood with that abstinent enjoyment 
of life, which has done honour to her deceased husband. 1867 
J. Martinf.au Chr. Life (ed. 4) 84 What abstinent integrity 
is . . demanded by many a master. 

B, sb. One who abstains, an abstainer, a faster. 
In Eccl. Hist, the Abstinents were a sect who ap¬ 
peared in the 3rd century, 

0144 o Prompt. Pam*. Abstynent . , or he that dothe ab* 
styncrice. 1615 Chapman Odyssey xvii. 381 And this same 
harmful belly by no mean The greatest abstinent can ever 
wean. 1669 J. Reynolds Disc, in Hart. Misc. (1745) »>• 4 8 
Some of these Abstinents were of melancholick complexions. 
1753 Chambers Cyc. Suppl. s.v., Some represent the Absti- 
nentes . . that they particularly enjoined abstinence from the 
use of marriage; others say, from flesh ; and others, front 
wine, i860 V. Round No. 64. 322 There is also (in 
China] a female sect called the Abstinents . . who make a 
vow tu abstain from everything that has enjoyed life, and to 
eat nothing but vegetables. 

t Ab>stine‘ntial,ff- Obs. rarc~ x . [f.L .abstmen- 
tia + -AL. Cf. penitential .] Of or pertaining to 
abstinence. 

1681 Religio Clerici 120 Granting we have arrived at some 
proficiency in the Abstinential verities. 

Abstinently (arbstinentli),^/^. [f. Abstinent 
+ -ly 2 .] In an abstinent manner, with abstinence. 
1626 Donne Derations 582 O if thou hadst euer re-admitted 
Adam into Paradise, how abstinently would he haue walked 
by that tree. 1788 Johnson Lett. 230. II. 109 Mr. Thralc 
never will live abstinently till he can persuade himself to 
abstain by rule. 

t Abstcrrted, ppl. a Obs. [f. L.abs away + tort¬ 
us twisted + -ed.] ‘Forced away, wrung from an¬ 
other hy violence,’ J., (from Phillips 1662, Bailey 
1721). Cockeram 1626 has 4 Abstorqtied, wrested 
away by force.’ 

Abstract (re'bstrrekt), ppl . a. and sb. [ad. L. 
abstract-us drawn away, f. abs off, away + tract us, 
pa. pple. of trahere to draw.] At first, like its L. 
orig., a participle and adjective, accented abstract ; 
after the formation of the vb. abstract, Abstracted 
gradually took its place as a participle, leaving 
a'bstract with a new accent as an adjective only.- 
A. pple. and adj. 


fl. Drawn, derived, extracted. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls Ser.) I. 21 The names of the 
auctores been rehersede here, of whom thys presente croniclc 
is abstracte. 1496 Bk. of St. Albans (1810) 6 I‘he fyve perfyie 
[coatsofarmslben thise,Termynall: Collattrall: Abstraktc: 
Fyxall: & Bastarde. 

t 2 . Withdrawn, drawn away, removed, separate; 
= Abstracted i. Const, front. Obs. 

1690 J. Norris Beatitudes (1694) I. 171 The more abstract 
therefore we are from the body. . the more fit we shall be both 
to behold, and to indure the Rays of the Divine Light. 17*6 
Let. in IVodrtnds Corresp. (1843) 111 . 237 As to the other 
query about Mr. Simson, l believe you know 1 kept myself 
abstractin hisformerprocess. 176s H arris Three Treat. 11. iv. 
80 There K an eminent Delight in this very Recognition it-t If, 
abstract from anything pleasing in the Subject recognized. 

3 . Withdrawn from the contemplation of present 
o bjects; = A BsTKACTEI > 2. arch. 

1509 Barclay Ship of Footes { 1570)51 Their minde abstract, 
not knowing what they say. i860 R. A. m ohan* Ho. 
Mystics I. m. i. 153 Master Kckart ceased, and went on his 
way again .. with his steady step and abstract air, 

4 . Withdrawn or separated from matter, irom 
material embodiment, from practice, or from par¬ 
ticular examples. Opposed to concrete. 

J557 Recokde Wheist. A ii, Abstracte numbers arc i 1 iom\ 
whichc have no denomination annexed vnto them. 1651 
Hohiies Leviathan 1. iv. 16 Called nanus Abstract; because 
severed (not from Matter, but) from the account of Mailer. 
1678 CumvoKiM tut ell. Syst. &06 These Demons or AiigcN, 
are not Pure, Abstract, I icorporcal Substance-. 1810 C 01.1 • 
ridge Friend (18051121 Luther lived long enough to -ee tin- 
consequences of the doctrines into which indignant pity and 
abstract ideas of right bad hurried him. 1846 Mill/><•/< 

1. ii. §4. 33 An abstract name is a name which stands for an 
attribute of a thing. 1851 Sik J. IUrsoih. Study of Nat. 
Phil. 1. ii. 18 Abstract science is independent of a system of 
nature,—of a creation, of everything, in short, except 
memory, thought, and reason. 1870 'S i.xisAnA Hist. Comiu. 

5 No amount of abstract reasoning Mould have led us t-> 

! discover the properties and uses of iron. 1873 Gladsioni 
in Daily .Vrtcs Feb. 19 What I understand by an abstract 
resolution is a resolution which does not carry with it an 
operative principle likely 10 produce within a reasonable- 
tune particular consequences. 

b. Ideal. 

1736 Butler Analogy n. viii. 399 That the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right ones is an abstract truth. 1775 
Burke Sp. on Coneil. w. Am. Whs. III. 51 Abstract liberi), 
like other mere abstractions, is not to be found. Liberty in¬ 
heres in .some sensible object. 1828 Sewi u. O.xf Price Ess. 
10 [They] never placed the perfection of human excellence, 
as l.ycurgus, in the abstract soldier. 1840 Tiiiriavai.l Gi vv\ > 
VII. Iv. no It is not to be supjiosed, that.. he was animated 
. . by abstract philanthropy. 

c. Abstruse. 

1725 Wodrow Corresp. (1843) III. 173, I was extremely 
pleased with some of his reasonings; but in some places be 
was so abstract and out of my dull way of thinking, that 1 
could not reach him. 1794 Sullivan l tew of Sat. \. iy. ;-t 
(lie] will tremblingly. . repose upon abstract speculations, 
and incomprehensible mysteries. 

5 . absol. ‘The abstract,’ that which is abstract, 
the abstract consideration of things ; the ideal. 

1615 Crooki: Body of Man 45 They addc indeed a perfection, 
not to life, that is, to the concreate as wc say, but to liuing, 
that is, to the abstract. 1628 T. Si-i-.ncer Logic 141 Justiie 
in the abstract, is nothing. 1820 \S . I kving .S/.-. Lk. I. 47 bl 
has no idea of poverty but in the abstract: she has only read 
I of it in poetry. 

B. sb. Something abstracted or drawn from 
others; hence, 

X. ‘A smaller quantity containing the virtue or 
power of a greater ’ (J.), or one thing concentrating 
in itself the virtues of several; a compendium. 

1561 T. N[orton 1 tr. Calvin's lust. (1634) 1. .xiii. 57 So shall 
the Godhead of the Sonne bee an abstract from the essence 
of God, or a derivation out of a part of the whole. 1606 
Shaks. Ant. 4 07 . 1. iv. 9 \ow shall finde there a man, who is 
th’ abstracts of all faults, That all men follow. 1677 II xli. 
Prim. Orig. Man. tv. viii. 362 He is an Abstract or Compen¬ 
dium of the greater World. 1836 Gen. Thomeson E.rere. 
IV. 127 The Peers are not an abstract, or at all events not a 
fair abstract, of the upper classes. 

2 . spec. A summary or epitome of a statement or 
document. Also attrib. 

1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. of Ref 1. 1 . 117 Wc send 
herein enclosed, abstracts of such letters as hath been sent 
to the pope's holiness. X715 Burnet Hist, own Time (1766) 
II. 82 I will give you here a short abstract of all that was 
said. 1799 Wellington Lett. (G. D.) I. 34 In the abstracts, 
it ap;>ears that the strength of the.. forces consisted of 48,000 
men. 1863 Cox Inst, of Eng. Govt. Prcf. 8 Copies or ab¬ 
stracts of State papers and records. 1867S.MVHI Sailors' 
U 'ord-Bk. s. v. An abstract log contains the most important 
subjects of a ship's log. 

Abstract of title (Law): An epitome of the 
evidences of ownership. 

1858 Ld. St. Lf.onaros Property Law viii. 57 One great 
complaint at the present day, is the necessity of carrying 
back abstracts of title for sixty years. 

3 . An abstraction, an abstract term. 

X530 Palsgr. 50 All suche substantives .. especially if they 
be suche as the logicians call abstractcs. a 1638 Mi.de 
Apost, of latter Times 100 The Hebrew es use Abstracts for 
Concretes .. as just it ia pro just is', captivity for captives. 
1765 Tucker Lt. of Nat. I. 498 Our abstracts derive all 
originally from the concrete. 1865 Farrar Lang. 69 In this 
sense all words are Abstract.-!. 

Abstract (&bstrarkt), v. [f. Abstract///, a., 
like content vb. f. content adj. After the appearance 
of the vb., abstract was used for some time as its 
pa. pple. till superseded by the normal abstracted .] 

(> 
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ABSTRACTIVENESS. 


1. trans. To withdraw, deduct, remove, or take 
away (something); cup hem. to take away secretly, 
slyly, or dishonestly ; to purloin. 

1542 Boorde Dyeiary (1870) xi. 258 The brandc abstracted 
and abjccted. 1549 Comp/. of Scott, xv. 127 Thou suld ab- 
strak thy inuectiuc rcprocha. 1588 A. King P. Canisius' 
Cateclt. h vij, Giff je sowld abstract vair fra 30. 1834 Ht. 

MartineaU Moral 11. 42 The public burdens, which at present 
abstract a large proportion of profits and wages. 1852 Layard 
Kitin'eh ix. 233 The principal public quarrels related to 
property abstracted by the Arabs from one another’s tents. 
1872 W. Beach Adv. Phaeton vi. 72 Von Rosen had quietly 
abstracted the bearing-reins from the harness. 1880 Geikik 
PAys. Geog. ii. 10. 68 When evaporation takes place, heat is 
abstracted by the vapour from the surface which evaporates, 
b. absol. To deduct; to derogate; to take away. 

>825 45 Carlyle Schiller (ed. 2) 11. 97 There is throughout 
a certain air of stiffness and effort which abstracts from the 
theatrical illusion. 

+ c. Chon. To separate an essence or chemical 
principle by distillation, etc.; to extract. Obs. 

?x68$ Boyle (J.) Having dephlegmed spirit of salt, and 
gently abstracted the whole spirit, there rctnaineth in the 
retort a slyptical substance. 1725 Bradley Fnm. Diet. s.v. 
Scurvy, From the fresh gatherd tops of Fir a little bruised, 
Abstract spirit of Wine or at least good Nants Brandy. 

2 . trans. To draw off or apart; to separate, with¬ 
draw, disengage from. 

*557 Paynkll Barclays Jugurtha 28 b, His myndc was 
abstract .. from the defence of goodness and honesty vnto 
his oldc vice. 1649 Seloess Laws 0/Eng. (1730)1. lv. 97 To 
abstract the mixed people each from other. 1663 Cowley Of 
Solitude Wks. 1710 11. 696 The Importunities of Company or 
Business, which would abstract him from his Beloved! Poet ry}. 
1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. vi. 212 They ought to abstract their 
imagination from that false Infinite Extension, and conceive 
one Particle of Matter. 1756 Burke Suld. .y B. Wks. 1. 262 
Campanella .. could so abstract his attention from any suf¬ 
ferings of his body that he was able to endure the rack itself 
without much pain. 

b. absol. To withdraw (the attention), divert. 

1823 Iamb Elia (1865) Ser. 11. ii. 250 The healing influence 
of studious pursuits was upon him, to soothe and to abstract. 

3. rcfl and intr. with ref/. meaning. To with¬ 
draw oneself, to retire from. lit. and//^. 

1671 True Kim-Conformist 17 Desirous.. that private men 
abstract from officious meddling. 1690 I^ocke Hum. I 'infers/. 

iv. iv. 8 Wks. 1727 I. 263 The Truth and Certainty of Moral 
Discourses abstracts from the Lives of Men. 1722 Steele: 
Cause. Lover n, i. When I ahstraci myself from my own 
Interest in the thing. 

b. Abstracting from: withdrawing in thought from, 
leaving out of consideration, apart from. Obs. or 
arch. 

1655 Mahq. Worcester Cent. hiv. Dedic. tt. 16, Vet, ab¬ 
stracting from any 1 merest of my own, but as a Fellow .subject 
and Compatriot will I ever lal>our. 1667 Decay of Chr. Piety 

v. § 26. 240 Take her as mere Paynim, abstracting from the 
expectation of reward or punishment. 1679 Jenison Karr. 
Pop. Plot 24 His Person (abstracting from his Crimes) having 
been always. . dear lo me. 1711 C. M. Let. to Curat 05 
Abstracting from . . what was needful for humouring the 
tiling, t he Curat seldom speaks but in the words of the First- 
rate Divines. 1847 De Quincky Secret Sec. Wks. 1863 VI. 
254 Abstracting, however, from the violent disturbances of 
those stormy times . . wc may collect that the scheme of the 
Farrers was, etc. 

4. To separate in mental conception ; lo consider 
apart from the material embodiment, or from par¬ 
ticular instances. 

1612 Dravion Poty-olbion A 2 The verse oft ..so infolds, 
that suddaiue conccipt cannot abstract a forme of the clothed 
truth, c 1690 Soli 11 Serm. (1715) I. 163 For the Vulgar have 
not such Logical Heads, as io be able to Abstract such sub¬ 
tile Conceptions. 1776 Gibbon Peel. <5- F. I. xxi. 575 Wc 
may strive to abstract the notions of time, of space, and of 
matter. 1870 Jevons Elent. Logic xxxii. 285 To abstract is 
tu separate the qualities common to all individuals of a group 
from the peculiarities of each individual. 

To derive, to claim extraction for. Cf. Ab¬ 
stract </. \. Obs. 

1610 Gwillim Displ. I ter. ( 1660) t. vi. 38 Our understanding 
is infonned from what Line of Consanguinity the Bearer of 
such difference doth abstract himselfe. 

6. To make an abstract of; to summarize, epi¬ 
tomize ; to abridge. 

1678 Quarles Arg. Cf Parth. 1 There dwelt that Virgin, 
that Arcadian glory, Whose rare composure did abstract the 
story Oftrue Perfection. 1743 Franklin Let. Wks. 1840 VI. 
17 That the business and doty of the Secretary be.. to ab¬ 
stract, correct, and methodize such papers as require it. 1795 
Gibbon A uto-Biog. 46 This system I studied, and meditated, 
and abstracted. 1882 Pall Mall G. 10 May 5/1 Wc cannot 
attempt to abstract the article here, but some salient points 
can be given. 

Abstracted (&bslnektc<l), ///. a. ff. prec. 

+ -ED.] 

1. Drawn off, withdrawn, removed ; separate, 
apart from. 

1660 R. Coke Just. Find. 3 The whole body of Geometry 
is of all Sciences most intelligible, and yet abstracted from 
all sensible matter. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 463 The Evil one 
abstracted stood From his own evil, and for the time re¬ 
mained Stupidly good. 1736 Butler Analogy \\. vii. 374, [ A 1 
single event, taken alone and abstracted from all such corre¬ 
spondence. 1870 Lowell Study Wind, vyj The Provencal 
love-poctry was as abstracted from all sensuality as that of 
Pctrarca 

2 . Withdrawn from the contemplation of present 
objects; absent in mind. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, (1656) 11. 5 11 Our grosser 
memories have then [in our dreamsl so little hold of our 
abstracted understandings, that they forget the story. 1731 


A. Hill Adv. to Poets ix, For a Great Poet is, naturally, an 
abstracted thinker. 1824 Scott St. Ron. Well (1868) xxx. 
712 He walked on, sucking his cigar, and apparently in as 
abstracted a mood as Mr. Cargill himself. 1864 She at tr. 
UAland's Poems 170 And therefore let yon maiden take my 
place, Who sits so silent and abstracted there. 

+ 3 . Separated from matter or from concrete em¬ 
bodiment, ideal ; hence, abstruse, difficult. ( Obs . 
replaced by Abstract a. 4 .) 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 30 The Faculties .. are but ab¬ 
stracted Notions. 1648 Wilkins Math. Mag. 1. L 4 The 
ancient Mathematicians did place all their learning in ab- 
stracted speculations. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 76 r 2 It 
is natural to mean well, when only abstracted ideas of virtue 
are proposed to the mind. 1794 Sullivan View of Kat. 1 . 111 
The actual divisibility of matter, indeed, is a subject so very 
intricate and abstracted, that it can only be conjectured upon. 
1801 Strutt Sp. 4- Past. Introd. $ 9.11 The abstracted love 
of glory. 1823 Lamb Elia (1865) Ser. t. i. 7 A newspaper was 
thought too refined and abstracted. 

4. Presented in abstract; concentrated, epitomized. 
? Obs. 

1633 Massinger Guardian in. vi. The subtlety of all wantons, 
tho' abstracted. Can show nu seeming colour of excuse To 
plead in my defence. 

Abstractedly (abslncktedli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly 2.] In an abstracted or abstract manner. 

1. Separately, distinctly, independently from. 

1637 Sanderson 21 Serm. Ad Aul. vi. (1673)90 Wc consider 

it abstractedly from those discommodiousnesses and incum- 
brances which yet inseparably cleave thereunto. 1741 Middi e» 
ton Cicero 11 . vii. 84 If wc consider this famnus passage of the 
Rubicon, abstractedly from the event, it seems to have been 
.. hazardous & desperate. 1865 Mill Repr. Gov, 24/2 Ab- 
stractedly from religious considerations, a passive character 
.. may not indeed be very useful to others. 

2. With absence of mind. 

*836 Dickf.ns A 7 c/;. Kick. (C. D. ed.) 57 ‘Where indeed !' 
said Nicholas abstractedly. 1866 Gko. Eliot Felix Holt ill. 
xxx vii. 47 The minister paused, and seemed to be abstractedly 
gazing at some memory. 

3. From an abstract point of view; in^ the ab¬ 
stract; abstractly. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Great Exemp. m. 5 17, If wc consider a 
spiritual life abstractedly, and in itself. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Enrol. Wks, V. 36 Abstractedly speaking, government, as 
well as liberty, is good. 1826 Disraeli / ’iv. Grey vi. iv. 330 
A constitutional freedom the absence of which they only ab¬ 
stractedly feel. 

Abstractedness (rebstrarktednes). ff. Ab¬ 
stracted + -ness.] The state of being abstracted 
or withdrawn. Hence, 

11. = Abstractness. Obs. 

1665 Gi.anvillk Scepsis Sclent. 63 It was not only the 
abstractedness of the matter, that rendered Aristotle's phy¬ 
siology so difficult of comprehension. 

1 2. Withdrawal of self, disinterestedness. Obs. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (181 r) I. xx. 148 Vour abstracted¬ 
ness, child, savours, let me tell you, of greater particularity, 
than what we aim to carry. 

3. Withdrawal from the contemplation of present 
things ; absence (of mind). 

1705 Stanhope Paraphr. III.209 Not that we arc to like 
or love nothing but Him; for of such Abstractedness our 
Condition is not capable. 1844 Phillips Mem. of Smith 109 
A certain abstractedness of mind .. continually broke the 
symmetry of Mr. Smith's lectures. 

4. Ideality. 

1878 Dow den Studies 425 He .. can value the abstracted¬ 
ness, the aspiration, the Druidic naturc-wurship of Laprade. 

Abstracter (iebstrarktaj). [f. Abstract v. + 
-KR 1 .] One who abstracts, separates, or makes an 
abstract. 

1681 Mannyngham Disc. 58 A very judicious abstracter 
would find it a hard task to be anything copious. 1732 
Berkeley Minute Philos. 732) 11 . 126 An Abstracter or 
Refiner shall so analyse the most simple instantaneous Act 
of the Mind, as to distinguish therein divers Faculties and 
Tendencies. 1878 J. Thomson Pten ip. Key 8 For what did 
our great High Pontiff call himself? was it not the Abstracter 
of the Quintessence? 

Abstracting (aibstnektiij),z»/;/. jA ff. Abstract 
v. + -INC L] The act or process of withdrawing, 
separating, taking away, or forming abstract no¬ 
tions. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1690 Locke Hum. Umierst. (ed. 3) it. xi. 76 The power of 
Abstracting is not at all in them [the beasts]. 1879 J. 
Wrightson Fanningcic. \n Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 108/2 
We conclude .. by abstracting a sentence or two from Mr. 
H. N. Jenkins’s report. 

Abstraction (abstrarkjan). [a. Fr. abstrac¬ 
tion (iqth c. in Litlre), ad. L. abstraction-on , n. of 
action f. abstract-us , pa. pple. of abstrahtre ; sec 
Abstract.] 

1. The act of withdrawing; withdrawal, separa¬ 
tion or removal; in modern usage cuphon . secret or 
dishonest removal ; pilfering, purloining. 

1549 Com pi. of Scott. (1873) i. 19 He dots chestee them be 
the abstraction of.. superfluite. 1660 R. Coke Power ff Subj. 
122 1 say, Justice must have.. abstraction from all affections 
of love, hate, or self-interest. 1794 Paley Evid. (1817) 11. ii. 
65 Amongst the negative qualities of our religion .. we may 
reckon its complete abstraction from all views of ecclesiastical 
or civil policy. 1818 Faraday Exp. Res. vi. 13 He there 
states its production to be dependent on the abstraction of 
ammonia by the atmosphere. 1823 Lamb Elia (1865) Ser. 11. vii. 
284 He robs nothing but the revenue,—an abstraction I never 
greatly cared about. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. e (1876) A wrong¬ 
ful abstraction of wealth from certain members of the com¬ 
munity. 

+ 2. ' Abstraction, in chemistry, denotes the draw¬ 


ing off, or exhaling away, a menstruum from the 
subject it had been put to dissolve. Some also use 
the word as synonymous with distillation or even 
cohobation/ Chambers Cyc. Snppl. 1753 . 

3. The act or process of separating in thought, of 
considering a thing independently of its associa¬ 
tions ; or a substance independently of its attri¬ 
butes ; or an attribute or quality independently of 
the substance to which it belongs. 

1647 H. More Poems 126 Next argument let be abstraction. 
When as the soul with notion precise Keeps off the corporal 
condition. 1710 Berkeley Hunt. Knond. i.£ 5 Can there be 
a nicer strain of abstraction than to distinguish the existence 
of sensible objects from their being perceived. 1782 Priestley 
Mat. Cf Spir, 1 . x. 113 Mr. Locke.. observed ..that abstraction 
is nothing more than leaving out of a number of resembling 
ideas what is peculiar to each. 1855 Bain Senses 4 Intell 
(1864) tu. iv. § 17. 606 The first in order of the scientific pro¬ 
cesses is Abstraction, or the generalizing of some property, 
so as to present it to the mind, apart from the other properties 
that usually go along with it in nature. 1859 Sir W. Hamilton 
Led. on Metaph. II. xxxiv. 285 Abstraction is thus not a 
positive act of mind, as it is often erroneously described in 
philosophical treatises,—it is merely a negation to one or 
more objects, in consequence of its concentration on another. 

4. The result of abstracting; the idea of some¬ 
thing which has no independent existence; a thing 
which exists only in idea ; something visionary. 

1644 Milton Edm. (1738) 136 They present their young un¬ 
matriculated noviec.sat first coming with the most intellective 
abstractions of logic and metaphysics. 18*8 Hazlitt Eng. 
Poets (1870) ii. 44 Death is a mighty abstraction, like Night, 
or Space, or Time. 1850 Gladstone Gleanings V. IxxvL 218 
Laws arc abstractions until they are put into execution. 1851 
Mariotti Italy in 1848, i. 4 They can see nothing in it, save 
only an idle, chimerical abstraction. 1878 G. A. Simcox in 
Academy 605/3 Science, strictly speaking, is an abstraction, 
and is not and never can be adequate to the whole, even of 
our experience. 

5. A state of withdrawal or seclusion from worldly 
things or things of sense. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Great Exemp . (1653) 12, t lifted up by the 
abstractions of this first degree of mortification, a 1744 Pope 
Let. (J.) A hermit wishes lo be praised for his abstraction. 

6 . The state of mental withdrawal; inattention to 
things present; absence of mind. 

1790 Boswell Johnson (Rtldg.) xxiv. 215 As he (Johnson] 
could neither see nor hear at such a distance from the stage, 
he was wrapped up in grave abstraction. 1848 L. Hunt Jar 
of Honey iii. 31 Sir ’Isaac Newton carried abstraction far 
enough, when he used a lady’s finger for a tobacco-stopper. 

7. Comb, abstraction-monger, one who deals 
with visionary ideas. 

i860 R. A. Vaughan Ho. w. Mystics (2 ed.) 11 . 95 His philo¬ 
sophy is never that of the absiraction-monger. 

Abstractional (abstrockjanal). [f. prec. + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to abstraction. 

1867 H. Bushnell Dark Things 300 A result of this ab¬ 
stractional process. 

Abstractionist (sebstrae-kjamst). [f. Abstrac¬ 
tion + -IST.] One who occupies himself with ab¬ 
stractions ; an idealist. 

1863 B.Tay lor //. Thurston 1 . 37 ‘And your fanatical ab¬ 
stractionists never look at anything in a practical way! ’ re¬ 
joined the Hon. Zeno. 1876 Emerson Ess. Scr. 11. viii. 192 
She [Society] punishes abstractionists. 

t Abstractions (sebstrsektrjas), a. Obs. [f. 
L. abstract-us : see Abstract + -itiocs.] Resulting 
from abstraction. 

1742 Bailey, Abstractiiious [in Pharmacy'], a term used to 
distinguish that Spirit which is drawn from Plants naturally 
abounding with it. *853 Mayne Exp. Lex., Abstract it ious, 
old term applied to spirits obtained from plants by distillation, 
as opposed to that produced by fermentation. 

Abstractive (abstrze-ktiv), a. and sb. fad. 
assumed L. *abstractivus, f. abstract-us: see Ab¬ 
stract and -ive.] 

A. adj. Of abstracting character or tendency, a. 
Drawing back, withdrawing, b. Having the power 
of abstraction ; performing the mental operation 
of abstraction, c. Epitomizing. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 47 Elysse was esprysed with bren- 
nyng loue towarde Enec, leuynge by dyspense abstractyue 
her first vowes of chastyte promysed. 1610 Healey Aug. 
City of God ix. xvi. 336 The wisest men in their greatest 
height ofabsiractiuespeculation. 1668 Howe Bl. of Righteous 
(1825)92 How can we divide, in our most abstractive thoughts, 
the highest pleasures .. from this dependence. 1859 Sir W. 
Hamilton Led. on Metaph. II. xxxiv. 284 The human body 
.. is thus itself a kind of abstractive machine. The senses 
cannot but abstract. 1862 Athenaeum 559/2 We should like 
to see Mr. Mill’s abstractive descriptions reprinted. 

B. sb. Anything abstractive; spec, an abstractive 
writing, an abstract. 

i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxi. 67 These are the abstrac- 
tiues taken out of larger discourses, whereof you may reade 
if you please, more in Hollinshead. 

Abstractively (&bstnektivli\ adv. Wbs. 
[f. prec. + -ly-.] In an abstractive or abstract 
manner; in the abstract, abstractly; separately. 

1611 Speeo Hist. Gt. Brit. (1632) ix. xvi. 862 They who ah- 
stractiuely disputed these highest questions. 1627 Feltham 
Resolves Wks. 1677, tt. xii. 186 So that life which abstractively 
is good, by Accidents and Adherencies may become unfor¬ 
tunate. 1677 Hales Prim. Orig. Mankind Prcf., Yea when I 
make use of the Sacred and Infallible Scriptures, I do use 
them abstractively from their Divine and I nfailible Authority. 

Abstractiveness (abstrx’ktivnes). rare . [f. 
Abstractive +-ness.] The quality of heing ab- 
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ABUCCINATE 


ABSTRACTLY. 

stractivc ; the property of drawing away or sepa¬ 
rating. 

1818 Bentham Ch.-of-Engt. 274 Abstractiveness, the pro¬ 
perty of drawing a man out of the meritorious course to which 
he should be attached. 

Abstractly (arbstriektli), adv. [f. Abstract a. 
+ -ly 2 .] In an abstract manner, a. In an abstract 
or epitome, b. In the abstract; absolutely; with¬ 
out reference to circumstances external. 

a 1638 Mede Wks. 1672, t. ii. 5 Nomen tunni, God's name . . 
or His sacred Deity, to wit abstractly expressed. 1717 Bent, 
ley Boyle Led. (1735) ii- 392 Death, abstractly consider’d, is 
nothing but Privation. 185* M c Culloch 77 t.r. $ Fund. (ed. 2) 
1. iv. 125 Abstractly considered, nothing could be fairer than 
this proposal. 

Abstractness (rc'bstnuktnes). [f. Abstract «. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being abstract, or of being 
withdrawn and scparatefromtheactual, theconcrete, 
or the common ; subtilty. 

1690 Locke Hum. Underst. (T.) Truths which established 
prejudice, or the abstractness of the ideas themselves, might 
render difficult. 186a H. Spencer First Princ. (1875) j. ii. 
§ 14. 44 The truth we have arrived at is one exceeding in 
abstractness the most abstract religious doctrines. 

t Abstractor. Obs. [a. ^.abstractor, n. of agent 
f. abstracted : see Abstract.] = Abstracter. (Ana¬ 
logically the more regular form.) 

1646 QuAaLES Sheph. Or. ix. If each abstraction draws A 
curse upon the abstractor from those laws, IIow can your 
Councefs scape this judgment then? 

+ Abstracted, ///. a. Obs.-° [f. L. ab off+ 
strict-us bound (on anal, of adstrictus') + -ei>.] 
‘Loosened, unbound.’ Bailey 1731, whence in J. 
t Abstraction. Obs. rare “ l . [f. L . ab off+ 
striction-cm, n. of action, f. stringers to hind, on 
anal, of adstrictionciu.] A loosening or unbinding. 

1650 H. Brooke Conserv. 0/Health 192 Disease which upon 
an unadvised abstriction would be riveted into the Body. 

t Abstrrnge, V. Obs.—° [f. L. ab off + string-Hre 
to tie, on anal, of adstring?re] ‘To unbind or 
loosen/ Bailey 1731, whence in J. 

+ Abstru*de r v. Obs., less correctly abtrude. 
[ad. L. abstrud-cre to thrust away, conceal, f. abs 
away + trud-Hre to thrust.] To thrust away. 

i6»7 Feltmam Resolves {1677) 1. xii. 18 Those that arc perfect 
men .. must as well know bad, that they may abtrude it. 
166a Phillips, Abstrude , to thrust away from. (Thence in 
Bailey, Johnson, etc.] 

Abstruse (&bstr/ 7 - s), a. ; also 6 7 abstruce. 
[ad. 'L. abstrus-us thrust away, concealed, pa. pple. 
of abstrud-cre: see prcc. Mentioned by 1 \ lleylin 
as an ‘uncouth and unusual word’ in 1656.] 
fl. Concealed, hidden, secret. Obs. 

1602 Thynne Chaucer { 1865) 107 The Abstruse skill, the 
artificial! veine; By true Annalogic I ryhtly find. 1620 
Shelton Don Quixote (1746) II. iv. xv. 194 Hidden in the 
most abstruse dungeons of Barbary. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 
712 The eternal eye, whose sight discerns Abstruscst thoughts. 
1762 B. Stillincfleet Linn. Or. in Misc . Tracts^ That the 
abstruse forces of the elements, which otherwise would escape 
our senses, may be made manifest. 

2 . Remote from apprehension or conception ; 
difficult, recondite. 

1590 Thynne Animadv. {1865) 36 That abstruce scyence 
whiehe Chaucer knewc full well. 1671 Milton Sams. Ag. 
1064 Be less abstruse, my riddling days are past. 1704 Swift 
Tale 0/ a Tub Wks. 1760 I. 13 Readers, who cannot enter 
into the abstruscr parts of the discourse. 1751 Watts im- 
prov. Mind { 1801) 107 Let not young students apply them¬ 
selves to search out deep, dark, and abstruse matters, far 
above their reach. 1848 H. Miller First fmpr. ri857)xix.34o 
Men who had wrought their way.. into some of the abstruscst 
questions of the schools. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr . (1864) V. 
ix. viii. 380 But these were solitary abstruse thinkers or minds 
which formed a close esoteric school. 

+ Abstrused,///. a. Obs. rare~ l . [f. L. ahstrus- 
us\ see Abstruse + -f.d. C {.diffuse,diffused] Con¬ 
cealed, hidden, remote. 

1607 Topsell Serpents 762 This plague the hollow breast, 
and every vital part Abstrused .. Did open unto Death. 

Abstrusely (ibstr/ 7 *sli), adv. [f. Abstruse+ 
-ly 2 .] In an abstruse manner; secretly; obscurely. 

i6ix Cotgk.,S ecrettemcnt .. hiddcnly, duskeiy, abstrusely, 
mystically. 1686 Basil Valentine , His Last Will Cf Test. 
xxii. Be acquainted with its (the Fire-Rod’s] friendlinesse.. 
which is abstrusely hid, and goeth invisibly. Mod. The sub¬ 
ject is treated too abstrusely to be of interest to the general 
reader. 

Abstruseness (abstr/ 7 -snes). [f. Abstruse + 
-ness.] The quality of being abstruse; obscurity, 
difficulty of apprehension. 

a X691 Boyle Ivks. 11 .267 (R.) It is the abstruseness of what 
is taught in them that makes them almost inevitably so (ob¬ 
scure]. 1754 Edwards Fr. 0/ lVil/(ed. 4) it. vil 90 Not to 
insist any longer on the abstruscncss of this distinction. 1810 
Coleridge Friend 1 . 111. 18 You hear Ihc Friend complained 
of for its abstruseness and obscurity. 
Abstrusion(xbstr/?-^an), rare~°. [ad.L .abstru- 
sidti-etn,n.oiaction from abstrus-us: see Abstruse.] 
The action of thrusting away. 

(Not in Craig 1847. In Ogilvie 1861]. 

Abstrusity (&bstr/7'siti), arch .; also 7 ab- 
strucity. [ad. assumed L. *a/>strusitas, n. of state 
(.abstrus-us; see-iTY.] a. Abstmseness; obscurity, 
b. Anything abstruse; an obscure or recondite 
matter or point. ^ 


1646 Sir 1 *. Browne Pseud. Epid. 1. viii. 34 Those authors 
are also suspicious, nor greedily to be swallowed, who pretend 
to write of.. the occult abstrucitics of things. 1658 — Gard. 
0/Cyrus I 1.560 lie may meet with abstrusities of no ready 
resolution. 1755 B. Martin Mag. 0/ Arts < 4 - Sci. viii. 165 
Reason, Nature, and Analogy here are but blind Guides; 
they conduct us with Certainty but a little Way in the Ab* 
strusities of infinite Creation. 

+ Abstru’sive, <1. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. assumed L. 

* abstruslvus, f. abstrus-us : see -ive.] Of abstruse 
quality or tendency; abstruse, recondite. 

1655-60 T. Stanley Hist, of Philos. (1701) 65/2 Pericles 
coula easily reduce the exercise of his mind from secret ab- 
strusive things to puhlick popular causes. 

+ Absu me, V. Obs. [ad. L. absftm-cre to take 
away, f. ab away + sum/re to take.] To consume 
gradually, to waste away, to carry off. 

1596 Barlow 3 Serm. \. 45 A Famine .. lasting three full 
ycarcs, absuming many men. 1677 Hales Prim. Orig. Man. 

1. iii. 85 For if it had burned part after part, the whole must 
needs be absumed in a portion of time. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
on IVatcrs III. 310 The humidity is absumed to about one 
sixteenth. 

+ Ab sumption. Obs. [ad. L. absumplion-cm, 
n. of action f. absumpt-us, pa. pple. of absum-ere : 
sec Absume.] The process of wasting away, gradual 
destruction. 

1651 tr. Bacon , Life and Death 53 Dead Bodies, if they he 
not intercepted by Putrefaction, will subsist a long lime, 
without any notable Absumption. 1661 R. I.o\m.i. Anim. 
$ Min.2 34 Trembling., is cured, if.from the ahsumption 
and dissolution of spirits, by analepticks, moderate slucpe, 
and wine. 

Absurd (abst/jcl), a. and sb. [a. Fr. absttrde, 
ad. L. absurd-us inharmonious, tasteless, foolish, 
f. ab off, here intensive + sitrdus deaf, inaudible, in¬ 
sufferable to the ear.] 

A. adj. 

+ 1 . A/us. Inharmonious, jarring, out-of-tune. Obs. 
rare. 

1617 fauna Ling. 773 A harpe maketh not an absurd sound. 
2 . Out of harmony with reason or propriety; in¬ 
congruous, unreasonable, illogical. In modem use, 
esp. plainly opposed to reason, and hence, ridicu¬ 
lous, silly. 

a. Of things. 

*557 Records IVhetst . Bb iij b, 8-12 is an Absurde nomber. 
For it betokeneth lesse then nought by 4. 1602 Siiaks. I!anil. 
I. ii. 103 Fye, ’lis a fault to Ilcauen, A fault again>t the 1 lead, 
a fault to Nature, To reason most ahsurd. 1671 J. Webster 
Metallogr. i. 5 That they had no other skill but oncly to em¬ 
balm, were absurd to imagine. 1781 Cowter Hope 65 
grave philosophy's absurdest dream, That heaven's intentions 
are not what they seem. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 
249 That such reverence maybe carried to an absurd extreme 
is true. 1878 JsvnNS Prim. Pol. Econ. 36 It would be quite 
ahsurd if a dozen travellers in one party were to light a dozen 
separate fires, and cook a dozen separate meals. 

b. Of persons. 

1597 Bacon F.ss ., XegociatingK 1862) 196 Use also, such Per¬ 
sons, as affect the Businesse, wlierin they are Lmployed .. 
Froward and Absurd Men for Businesse that doth not well 
beare out it Selfc. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Rebel. I. in. 178 
The next day after that Argument, Sir Arthur Haslcrig, an 
absurd, bold man .. preferr'd a Bill in the House of Commons. 
1765 Harris Three Treat, m. 1.161 Is not Education capable 
of.. making us greatly Wise or greatly Absurd. 1874 Black 
Pr. Thule 16 * My dear fellow/said Ingram at last, 1 don't be 
absurd. 1 

t B. sb. An unreasonable thing, act, or statement. 
Obs., now Absurdity. 

1610 H istrio-Mastixw.v&s Our heavenly poesic, That sacred 
off-spring from the brainc of Jove, Thus to be mangled with 
prophane absurds. 1635 Hevwood Hierarch, v. 292 Of which 
Absurds, 1 ’le make no more narration. 

Absurdity (tcbstrjditi). [a. Fr, absurdite, f. 
L. absurdital-em, n. of state f. absurd-us : see Ab¬ 
surd and -jty.] 

+ 1 . A/us. Lack of harmony, untuncfulncss. 

1674 Play for n M usick in. 37 I n the last disallowance, which 
is when the upper part stands, and the lowcrpart falls from 
a lesser third to a fifth, many have been deceived, their ears 
not finding the absurdity of it. 

2 . The state or quality of being absurd; opposition 
to obvious reason or truth ; folly. 

1528 More Heresyes ir. Wks. 1557,184/2 Which argument 
hath .. much inconuenience and absurdite folowyng ther- 
upon. 1615 Ckooke Body of Man 507 In that he j Aristotle] 
hath written concerning the vse of the brain .. he cannot be 
redeemed from palpable absurdity. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 71 p 13 Divines have shewn the absurdity of dclaying 
reformation. 1798 Ferriar Eng. Histor. 248 Caprice.. pre¬ 
fers absurdity of invention to correct imitation. 1840 Car¬ 
lyle Heroes (1858)269 His Koran has become a stupid piece 
ofprolix absurdity. 

3 . Anything absurd; a statement, action, or cus¬ 
tom opposed to obvious truth or sound reason; a 
logical contradiction ; a foolish error. 

1528 More Heresyes 1. Wks, 1557,138/2 All whiehe absurdities 
& treasonable folyes appenretn as well in the worshippe of 
our ymages, as in the Painims ydolles. 1570 Billingsley 
Euclid 1.1. 10 Of a demonstration leading to an .. absurditie, 
you may hauc an example in the fourth proposition. 1643 
Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. (1656) 1. § 49 Moses.. committed 
a grosse absurdity in Philosophy, when with these eyes of flesh 
he desired to see God. 1727 Swift Gulliver 11. viii. 168 The 
captain hearing me utter these absurdities concluded I was 
raving. 1846 Mill Logu :(x868) 1. iv. § 3. 89 At first sight this 
division has the air of an absurdity. 1879 M c Carthy Hist, 
mvn Times I. ii. 10 It is not that the demands of the Chartists 
were anachronisms or absurdities. 


Absurdly (abstridli), adv. [f. Absurd + -ly 2 .] 
In an absurd or foolish manner; in a manner 
obviously opposed to what is reasonable or appro¬ 
priate ; illogically. 

1561 T. N(orton] Calvin's Inst. 1. 22 They imagined God 
to haue many natures although they thought somwhat lesse 
absurdely than the rude people did of Jupiter, Mercuric, 
Uenus Mincrua and other. 1660 R. Coke Just. Vind. Pref. 
4 Mr. Hobbs., therefore most absurdly makes jus nature? 
to be contrary to lex natur.r. 1784 Cow per Task 11. 548 The 
pastor .. taught To gaze at his own splendour, and to exalt 
Absurdly, not his office, hut himself. 1878 Jevons Prim. 
Pol. Econ. 34 Anyone who has tried to .. play the piano, 
without having learned to do it, knows how absurdly he fails. 

Absurdness (xbs/i jdnes). [f. Absurd + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being absurd ; absurdity. 

1587 Golding Mornay's Chr. Relig. (1617) xxvi. 458 The 
absurdnesse which we suppose to be there (in Scripture], is 
but a seeming so to our ignorance. 16x2 Brinsley Gram. 
.Sch. 212 What they cannot viter well in Inline, cause them 
first to do it naturally and liuely in English, and shew them 
your setfo the absurdnesse of their pronuntiation, by pro¬ 
nouncing foolishly or childishly, as they do. 1674 N. Fairf ax 
Bulk andSelv. Cont., To make the best he can of the scurvy 
recoil of his absurdness and impossibility. 

II Absurdum (absiJ jd/qn). [L. neuter of ab- 
surdtts adj., used substantively as a scholastic term 
in med. L.] An absurd or illogical conclusion or 
condition. See Reductio ad absurdum. 

a 1834 Lamb Spec.fr. Fuller 537 note , Setting up an ab¬ 
surd um on purpose to hunt it down. 1877 Kingi.aki. Crimea 
(ed. 6) I. xv. 342 Reducing the theory of Representative 
Government to the absurdum. 

Absychitical, erroneous form of Apsychicai.. 
Abtliain, abthane (ne'l>F"i n \ [A11 Kng. or 
rather Lowland Sc. formation on med. L. ablhania , 
for (laelic Abdhaine, abbacy or abbotrick, abbalia, 
variously written in the charters Abthen, Abthcin, 
Abbathain, Abbethaync. The meaning of Ablhania 
being lost, it was supposed to be some ancient 
dignity, for the holder of which the imaginary title 
of Abthanus was invented by Fordun {Scot oc hr on. 
iv. xxxix.), and explained by him from a false ety¬ 
mology as Father {abbas') or Superior of the /'ha tics. 
Thenceforward the imaginary Abthane flourished in 
Scottish History, till the recent explanation of the 
word by 1 )r. F. Skene in Historians of Scot¬ 
land W, Fordun II. 413 ] 

1 . Erroneous use: a ‘Superior Thane.’ 

1535 Stewart C rou. Scotl. 11 .620 Duncan« his oy succcidit 
to bis ring, His dochtcris M>ne.. Quhilk weddit we*’ with the 
Abihan of Dow, 1614 Seldkn Titles of Honor 7%^ Som in¬ 
terpret their Thane by.. Steward; and dcliuer that the chief 
Steward of Scotland was called Abthan. 1872 Skfni: tianri. 
Fordun iv. xxxix, Abthane is the superior of the Thanes, or 
their lord under the king. 

2 . Correct use: an abbacy (of the early Scottish 
church). 

1872 Skene Fordun II. 413 In the Chavtulary of Ar¬ 
broath wc have a grant of the * ICcclesia Saneta Marine fie 
veleri Munros, cum terra ejusdem ecclesiae, quae Scot ice 
Abthen vocatur,' and in the confirmation by William the I .ion 
! it is called ‘terra Ahbatiac tie Munros.’ These notices are 
sufficient to show that the word Abthain was the equivalent 
Scot the of Abbalia. 

• If a representative of Gael, abdhaine , abthaine , 
med. L. abthania, is retained as a special term for 
! ‘the territory of those churches called Monasteria, 
which were founded by the Columban clergy’ in 
ancient Celtic Scotland, the best form would be 
Abthany , as distinct from the equivocal Abthane and 
I his supposed jurisdiction Ablhanry or Ablhanagc . 
Abtliainry, abthanrie (;c bj)anri). Scot, 
/list. [f. prcc.4-RY.] An abbacy; the territory 
and jurisdiction of an abbot; also the secular juris¬ 
diction of what were previously abbatial lands. (Er¬ 
roneously used as the jurisdiction of the imaginary 
Abthane. As the office itself was the Abthaine, the 
words Abthainry and Abthan age are unnecessary, 
and should be disused. See note to prec.) 

1872 Skene Fordun 11 . 413 The following Ablhainrics ap* 
pear in the Chartularies and Records: Dull, Ablhania, etc. 
Ibid. 414 The owners of an Abbalia or Abthanrie appear to 
have occasionally borne the title of Abbe or Abbot. 

Abthanage (wbjianeds). [f- Authane + -age.] 
Thejurisdictionof the imaginary Abthane. See prec. 

187a F.. W. Robertson Hist. Essays 127 A grant.. in which 
the ecclesiastical and temporal prerogatives over a district 
were alike vested in an abbot, seems to have been often known 
in early days as an Abthanagc. 

Abtrude, variant of Abstrude v. Obs. 

+ Abuccinate, V. Obs. rare more corr. nb- 
bucinate. [f. L. a, ab from + buccina-re, proj>erly 
bucind-re to trumpet, publish abroad (f. bftana a 
trumpet) + -ate 3 .] To proclaim as with a trumpet. 

1569 T. N ewton Cicero , Of olde Age 8 a, But all men can not 
bee Scipiones nor Maximi to abuccinate and rccompt what 
Cityes they have sacked. 

Abuchment, abuchyment, variants of A- 
busiimknt, Obs., ambush. 

Abue, abu^e, var. of Abow, v. Obs., to bow. 
Abuf, obs. form of Above. 

Abugge, obs. w. and s.w. form of Abte v. 
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tAbuilyeit, abul 3 eit,///.*. Obs. [Sc. form of 
Ha bill ed, f. vb .habille, Sc. abuly, a. Fr. habille-r 
to fit out, array, attire.] Arrayed, attired. 

1513 Douglas Ain. xu. Prol. 34 Abuljeit in his lemand 
fresche array, Furth of his palice rial! ischit Phebus. 176a 
Anderson in I^ccky Rationalism (1878) II. 286 note. The 
wives and daughters of merchants shou Id be abuil/ied [a for-f). 

Abuilyement, abu^ement, obs. Sc. forms of 
Abiliment, Habiliment. 

Abumbral (rebirrmbral), a. Zoo/. A shortened 
equivalent of the following word. 

1881 F.. R. Lankester in Jrnl. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 124 The 
cells of the adumbra) wall are like those of the ring-canal. 
The cells of the abumbral wall are modified by the deposit 
of hlock-like masses of a dense substance within them. 

Abumbrellar (a*b|rmbrelai), a. Zoo/, [mod. 
f. h. ab away from + Umbrella, applied to the disk 
of Acalepha : cf. ahacliual , abora /.] In sea-blub- 
hers: pertaining to that surface of the velum or 
marginal ridge, which is turned away from the 
‘ umbrella’ or disc, in opposition to the adtimbrcllar 
surface which faces the 1 umbrella.’ 

fAbuna (ab/7na). [Eth. and Arab. Abu-na, 
pater noster, our father.] The Patriarch of the 
Abyssinian Church. 

1635 Pag nr Christ ianogr. 40 They arc subject to a Patri¬ 
arch of their owne, whom they call Abunna. c 1870 \V r . Stain- 
ton Eccles. Diet. led. 4) Add. 2, A buna, the native name for 
.. the chief bishop of the Abyssinian church. 

Abund, obs. north, form of Abound v. 

Abund, pple. pass. Obs. OE. 7,c-butid-en, bound. 
See Hind. 

<' 1280 Seven Sins in E. ling. Poems 11862) 18 Nas ncucr non 
*•0 fule ifund . as he in helle 1if> abund. 

Abundance (abrntdans). Forms: 4 6 abun- 
daunce, babundaunce, -ance ; 5 6 bound- 
ance, haboundaunce, -ancc ; 4-7 aboundaunce, 

• ance; 4 -abundance, [a. OVr.abtifh.lamo, abon- 
dauce, hab-'.—X;. abundanlla, 11 . of state f. aban¬ 
don Don, Abundant. The spelling habnndance fre¬ 
quent in Kr. and Eng. from the 14 th c. was due to 
the word being mistakenly supposed to be a deriva¬ 
tive of habere to have. An aphetic boundanee , 5 - 6 , 
was due to initial a being taken as the indef. art. 
quasi a boundanee !\ 

1. Overflowing state or condition, overflow; super¬ 
fluity; enough and more than enough: hence in a 
looser sense, plentiful ness, copiousness. 

1366 Maun dev. 0839) .\iv. 152 There ben hilles where men 
geten gret plontcc 01 manna, in gretter habnndance than in 
any other conlrec. 1382 Wvclif Mai. iii. 10 Jif y shal not 
opne to 3011 the gutters of heuen, and schal sheede out to 
3<>u hlessyng vnto aboundattnec. 1446 Henrv Wallace iv. 
.347 A land of gret boundanee, 1535 Fisher It 'ks. (1876) 382 
You shall be partener to the more plentuous aboundance of 
liis loue. 1611 Btm.i Ps. cv. 30 The land brought foorth frogs 
in abundance. 1796 Hr. Watson Apol.for Bible 190 There 
, were false prophets in abundance amongst the Jews. 1823 Dr. 
(Jcincev Lett.on Educ. (1860) i.io My thoughts on that matter 
are from the abundance of my heart. 

2. An overflowing quantity or amount; a large 
quantity, plenty. 

1340 Age Jib. 261 Abundance and plente of alle guode. 1483 
Cantos 6-’. de la Tour < 1868) 135 They shalle yeue accompte 
of thaire hahundancc of the worldcly goodes that they haue 
had. 159s Shaks. John 11. i. 148 What cracker is this vame 
that deafes our eares With this abundance of superfluous 
breath’/ 1722 Dk Foe Moll. El. 11840! 346 I ordered abun¬ 
dance of good things for our comfort in the voyage. 1824 
Dirdin Lib. Comp. 112 Abundance of valuable information, 
b. Less correctly: A large number, very many. 
1375 Barroir Bruce x. no Ouhar men niycht se So gret 
aboundance cum off fe, That it war voundir till behald. 
1687 T. I’rows* Saints in an Uproar Wks. 1730 1 . 82 Abun¬ 
dance of worthless and fabulous scoundrels. 1751 Fielding 
Amelia Wks. 1784 IX. xi. ii. 254 There are abundance . . 
who want a morsel of bread for themselves and their families. 

3. Plentifnlness, or plentiful supply, of the good 
things of life; superfluity, affluence, wealth. 

1382 Wyclie L uke xii. 15 (Lea Wilsons MS.) Re war froal 
coueyti.se, for not in J>e aboundaunce of any man is his liif. 
1535 Coverdale i Citron. xxx. 16 O Lorde cure God, all 
this abundaunce . . came of thy hande. 1611 Birle Ecci. v. 
12 Put the abundance of the rich will not suffer him to sleepe. 
1653 Holcroft Procopius i. 17 Victory brings all to that 
side it cnclines to. In your swords therefore consists your 
safety, and aboundance. 1857 Bohn's llandbk. 0/Prov. 305 
Abundance, like want, ruins many. 

t4. a. Added to nouns: In abundance, in large 
quantity, or number. (Probably after the analogy 
of t owe enough, ships enato.) Obs. b. Adverbially 
before adj.: Very much, a great deal. Obs. 

1675 Hobbes Iliad 106 For ships abundance laden were 
come in. ibid. 164 While spears abundance at him hurled 
were. — Odyssey 103 Sheep & goats there lay Abundance 
sleeping. Ibid. 167 And wine abundance drink. 1710 Swift 
Baucis Sf Phil. Wks. 1755 III. it. 35 'The ballads pasted on 
the wall.. Now seem'd to look abundance better, Improv’d 
in picture, size, and letter. 

i Abundancy. Obs. [ad. L. ahundantia ; see 
pree. and -ncy.] The quality or state of being 
abundant; abundantness, plentifnlness. 

1620 Shelton Don Quixote 111 . xxix. 202 The Clearness of 
the Water, the gentle Current, and the Abundancy of the 
liquid Crystal. 1654 Sir A. Cokaine Loredano's Dianea l. 6 
She breathed out most hoi sighs. . accompanied with an 
abundancy of teares. 


Abundant (abundant), a .; for forms cf. Abun¬ 
dance. [a. OFr. abundant , abondant, hab -L. 
abundant-em overflowing, pres. pple. of abundd-re, 
f. ab away from + undd-re to flow iu waves, f. undo, 
a wave. For initial h - see Abundance.] 

1 . Overflowing, more than sufficient; existing in 
great plenty, plentiful, ample; (properly of fluids, 
bin transferred to other substances and to qualities). 

c 1450 Trevisa Higden (Rolls Ser.) I. 367 The water was 
so habundante that hit pereschede J>e woman with herechilde. 
1509 Fisher Wks. (1876) 120 Where synne is haboundant 
charity waxeth colde. 1535 Coverdale Dan. v. n Because 
that soch an abundaunt sprete, knowlege & wisdome was 
fouode in him. i6ix Bible i Tim. i. 14 And the grace of 
our Ix>rd was exceeding abundant, with faith, and lone. 
*783 Cowper Let. Nov. 24 Wks. 1876,148 A treatment which 
J had abundant reason to expect. 1874 Helps Soc. Press. 
jii. 46 The larger the lown the more abundant and varied 
is the noise in it. 

2. Possessing in excess or superfluity; hence, having 
greal plenty, wealthy, abounding. Const, in (of obs.) 

1366 Maunoev. (1839) xxi. 230 To defend the and thi 
contree that art so habundant of Tresore. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
xm. 3205 The same yle 1 said you, Cicill is calt, Ay abundand 
ofbhsse. Ibid.w 1695 All abundaunt in blisse. c 1450Trevisa I 
Higden (Rolls Ser.) I. 108 Also that londe of Juda is . . ha- ( 
bundauntin hony & my Ike. 1526 Tisoale 2 Cor. xi. 23 They 
are the ministers of Christ ..lam moare ; in labours moare 
aboundant. 1611 Bible Isa. hi. 12 To morrow shal be as 
this day, and much more abundant. 1789 96 Morsk Anter. 
Geog. 11. 42 The river Motala .. is very abundant in salmon. 
c 1854 Stanley Sinai Palest. (1858) vii. 313 The one river 
of Palestine . . abundant in its waters. 

3 . i/ttasi-adv. f 

a 1725 Pope Odyssey xvt. 237 They wept abundant and 
they wept aloud. 

Abundantly abrrndantli , adv.; for forms 
cf. Abundance, [f. pree. + -ly’-.] Ovcrflowingly, 
exceedingly, enough and to spare; hence, in large 
measure, plentifully, copiously, amply, sufficiently 
for all purposes. (Formerly compared abundanl- 
lier, abundantliest.) 

138a Wyclie Tob. iv. 9 If myche were to thee, abundauntli 
3tf 11388 jyue thou plenteuousli]. c 1460 Sir J. Fortescuf. 
Abs. ff Lim. Mon. (1714! 31 It is verey necessary . . that 
the Kytig have aboundantly, wherewith his astate may be 
honorably kepte. 1533 Elyot Castel 0/ llelth (1541) 34 
My Ike taken to purge melancoly wold be drunke in the 
morning abundantly. 1603 ling. Mourning Garment in 
I lari. Misc. (Malh.) II. 497 Her table was the abundantliest 
furnished of any princes in the world. 1611 Bible Gen. ix. 

7 Be ye fruitful!, and multiply, bring foorth aboundantly in 
the earth. 1786 Birke Art. agst. //”. Hastings Wks. 1842 
II. 131 The evil designs of the said llyder Beg were abun¬ 
dantly known. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India III. v. iv. 432 
They began now to feel their situation abundantly uneasy. 
1880 Geikie Phys. Geog. ii. 8. 54 The vapour which rises so 
abundantly from sea and land into the atmosphere diffuses 
itself through the air. 

t Abundax^y. Obs.rare~ l . [(.L.abund-us‘abun¬ 
dant,' after the analogy of luminary , granary , and 
other forms in -ary — L. -arittmi] An overflowing 
source, a fountain-head. 

1622 Donne Serm. (1839) VI. 2I 5 And to these [the cate¬ 
chisms, homilies etc.) as to Heads and Abundaries, from 
whence all Knowledge necessary to Salvation may Abun¬ 
dantly be Derived, he directs the Meditations of Preachers. 
Abune, obs. north, form of Above. 
tAbu’rden, v. Obs. rare-', [f. A- prof n, in¬ 
tensive + Burden vi] To burden, oppress. 

1620 Shelton Don Quixote I. lit. viii. 187 From whence I 
have no hope ever to return, my years do so aburden me. 

Aburn, aburne, obs. forms of Auburn. 
Aburst 'abf'ust), adv., \>roy. phrase. [A prcpl 
of state + Burst sb. The modem use of the word 
is not descended from the old, but analogous to 
Abloom, etc.] 

+ 1 . In a burst (of rage, etc.). 

1205 Layamon ) 1 . 639 Cnihtes an burste weoren. 1*50 
Cnihtes a borst weren. 

2. In a bursting condition ; bursting. 

1876 Mrs. Whitnkv Sights 4- Ins. II. xxxvl 650 Country 
like this,—all alive, and aburst, and teeming. 

Abusable (abi/ 7 *zab’l), a. [f. Abuse v. + -able.] 

11 . Of abusing or deceiving character ; deceptive. 
Obs. 

1660 II. More Myst. 0/ Gotll. 25 As for that abusable 
Opinion of Imputative Righteousness.. I have shewn my dis¬ 
satisfaction touching that point. 

2 . Capable of being abused. 

1667 H. More Div.Dial. (1713) m.xxxix. 288 Whose Humor 
is to ahuse in me whatever is or is not abuseable. 

tAbu*sage. Obs . [f. Abuse v. + -age.] Abuse, 
misuse, perversion; defilement. 

1548 Geste Preuee Masse 133 He commaunded only y* 
rye hi usage and not yf abusage.. of y* premisses ..He doth 
.. dclesl y« abusers with there abusage of hys commaunded 
service. 16 ij With er Fidelia in Juven. 1633,453 But grant I 
had been guilty of abusage, Of thee I’m sure 1 ne'er deserved 
such usage. 1649 W. Bljth Eng. Impr. (1653) 192 Many good 
Ploughs are utterly spoyled in the usage or abusage. 

Abuse (abiwz), v. [a. Fr. abuse-r (cf. Pr. and 
Sp. abusar, It. abusare ), pointing to a popular L. 
*abusd-re, f. abus-us , pa. pple. of abut-i, 1. to use 
up, 2. to misuse, 3. (late L.) to disuse, f. ab away 
+ ult, ustis to Use.] 
tl. .Sr. To disuse, give up. Obs. 

1471 Pari. Jas. Ill (1814) ioo(Ja.m.) At [=That] the futbal 


ABUSE. 

and golf be abusit in tym cummyag, & the buttis maid up, 
& schuting usiL 

2. To use improperly, to misuse; to make a bad 
use of, to pervert, or misemploy; to take a bad 
advantage of. 

1413 Lydgate Pylg. Sowle (1859) *• xv - Wei thou wost 
who that me hath abused, myn enemy, that hath me now 
accused. 1483 Caxton Cato g viij, Thou oughlest to dys- 
pende thy goodes by mesure .. to thende that men sayen not 
that thou abusest them. 1581 Lvly Iiuphues (1636) E. x, 
How wantonly, yea and how willingly haue we abused our 
golden time. 1611 Bible i Cor. ix. 18 That 1 abuse not my 
power in the Gospel 1663 Gerbier Counsel Cvj.<z, With 
more I shall not presume to abuse your Lordships patience. 
1 771 Junius Lett. Ixi. 317 The liberty of the press maybe 
abused. 18*9 Scott Rob Roy i. 64 I dare not promise that 

1 may not abuse the opportunity so temptingly offered me. 
1876 Freeman Xorm. Cona. II. x. 503 Restoring his brother 
to the authority which he had so abused. 

t b. To use in error, to mistake. Obs. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes 29 Cholchicum is abused 
of some Poticaries for Hermodactylus, 1551 — Herbal (1568) 
1. 41 Some have abused long smallage for persely, wherein 
they have been deceived. 

1 3. To misrepresent, colour falsely; to adulterate. 
refl. To show oneself in false colours, to make false 
pretensions. Obs. 

c 1430 Lydgate Bochas ix. iii. 197 b, With litle grayn, 
your chaffe ye can abuse. 1509 Hawes Past, of Pleas, xviii. 
84 O goodd madame \ though that they abused Them to 
theyr Tadycs in iheyr great deceyte, Yet am I true. 1697 
Vino of Penal Lotus 243 None selling Wines in Gross shal! 
abuse or mix any of them with other Ingredients. 1702 Eng. 
Theophr. Pref. 4 How miserably that noble author nas been 
abused by his Translators. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones (1840) 
xvt!. iL 243/2 He hath been abused, grossly abused to you. 

+ 4. To make a wrong use of any one’s confidence ; 
to impose upon, cheat, or deceive (a person). Obs. 
but preserved in the negative disabuse. 

1481 Caxton Myrrour 11. ix. 87 Wherof.. the maronners 
saylling by this see ben gretely aeceyucd and abused. 1553 
Lvndesay Mon. 1. 1004 Rychtso the woman hir excusit, 
And said: 4 thescrpenl me abusit.' 1649 Jer. Taylor Great 
Exctnf. in. xviL 65 He was abused into the act by a Pro¬ 
phet. 1702 Eng. Theophr. 248 A Prince that desires by 
means of his Ambassador to deceive any other Prince, mubt 
first abuse his own Ambassador, to the end he should speak 
with the more earnestness. 1776 Wesley Wks. 1S30 IV. 39 
Many saw how miserably they had been abused by those 
vulgarly called Gospel Preachers, 
t b. refl. and pass. To be deceived, mistaken. To 
be abused upon or in ; to form a mistaken idea 
of, to fall into error about. Obs. 

1477 Caxton Jason 41b, If ye juge the disposition of my 
body after the colour of my face ye be gretly abused. ,15*5 
Ln. Berners Froissart II. ccxxiv. [eexx.) 703 The Christen 
men were abused vpon ii. popes.. some beleuyng on the one 
pope, and some vpon the other. Ibid, ccxxv. [ccxxi.] 704 [He] 
had great dout that he was sore abused in those two popes. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. 41 Vou are much abused if you 
think your vertue can withstand the Kings power. 1660 
Howell, Thou dost abuse thyself grossly: Tu t’abuses tout 
a fait, a 1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 766 That so we 
may not profane the name of God .. nor aDuse our sclues 
unto Eternal Perdition. 1734 tr. Rollins Anc. Hist. (1827) 
VII. xvii. 305 To see themselves abused in the hopes they 
had entertained. 

5. To ill-use or maltreat; to injure, wrong, or hurt. 

1556 W. Lather Tractate 331 And, geue lhay haue the 

floke abusit, 3 c, Kyngs, sal) be for that accusit. 1611 Bible 

2 Mac. xiv. 42 Chusing rather to die manfully, then to come 
into the hands of the wicked to be abused otherwise then 
beseemed his noble birth. 1662 Fuller Worthies 117 He 
that abuseth bis servants, giving them too little food or 
sleep. 1691 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 11 * 3 l S The duke of 
Norfolkc was abused in the fray at the playhouse. 1756 
Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1 . 30 In this kind of government 
human nature is not only abused and insulted, but it is actu¬ 
ally degraded. Mod, It is the characteristic of the English 
drunkard to ahuse his wife and family. 

6 . To violate, ravish, defile. Wbs. 

1553 Lyndesav Monarchic 1. 1236 Quhow men and wemen 
schamefullye Abusit thame sclfis vnoaturallye. 1611 Bible 
Jndg. xix. 25 And abused her all the night vntil the morn¬ 
ing. 1767 Fordyce Serm. to Vug. Wo/ncfi 1 . L 9 He that 
abuses you dishonours his mother. 

7. To wrong with words ; to speak injuriously of 
or to ; to malign, revile, a. trans. 

1604 Shahs. Oth. v. 1. 123 I am no Strumpet, but of life as 
honest, As you that thus abuse me. 1705 Otway Orphan 11. 
iv. 564 Whal have l done ? and why do you abuse me ? 1839 

Kf.ightley Hist. Eng. II. 52 A preface in which the Pope 
was abused in the most virulent terms, 
b. intr. 

1468 Coventry Myst. (1841) 73 Whow durste thou amongo 
fruitful presume and abuse ? 

Abuse (abi/7's), sb. [a. Fr. abtts:— L. abusus , 1 . 
wearing out, 2 . misuse ; n. of completed action 
from abut-i. See Abuse vi] 

11. The process of using up or wearing out. Obs. 
1539 Ckanmer Col. ii. 22 Touch not, tast not, handell not: 
whych all p« rye she thorow the very abuse l Wyclie vse. 
Tin dale & 1611 vsinge). 

2. Wrong or improper use, misuse, misapplica¬ 
tion, perversion. 

1538 Bale T/tre Lawes 709 These two wyll hym so vse 
Ichone in their abuse. 160a \v ARNr.a A Ibion's England (1612) 
ix. lit 236 Vet things, that of themselues be good, abuse 
brings out of square. 1756 C. Lucas On Waters I. 29 I have 
observed the same from the abuse of Spa water. 1846 Mill 
Logic (t868) 1. iL § 4. 29 Imitating him in this abuse of lan¬ 
guage. 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, i. 18 It would be a 
great abuse of terms to call the Venetian a Mixed Aristo¬ 
cracy. 1879 G. C. Harlan Eyesight vi. 78 It [tendency to 
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ABUSIVE. 


ABUSED. 


&hort .sight] may sometimes originate in later life from abuse 
of the eyes. 

b. Rhet. Improper use of words, catacnresis. 

1589 Puttknham Eng. Poesie{ 1869) 190, Catachrcsis, or the 
Figure of abuse .. if Tor lacke of naturall and proper terme 
or worde we take another, neither naturall nor proper and 
do vntruly applie it to the thing which we would sccme to 
expresse. a 1716 South 12 Serin. (1744) U. 93 The acception 
of the word amongst the Greeks and Latines .. is through 
abuse and degeneration. 

3. A bad or improper usage {i.c. a use which has 
become chronic), a corrupt practice. 

i486 Caxton Curia/ 3 The abuses of the courte . . ben 
suchc that a man is neuer suffred tenhaunce hymself. 1550 
Crowley Last Trumpet 615 Thou learned man, do not dis- 
dayne .. Thy greate abuses to rcfraync, And in thy callyng 
to go ryght. 1699 Dr. Tanner in Pefys' Diary V 1 .186 Some 
letters about the abuses of Christ's Hospital, a 1745 Swift 
Adv. of Relig. Wks. 1824 VIII. 107 The nature of things is 
such, that, if abuses be not remedied, they will certainly in¬ 
crease. 1780 Burke Sp. on Picon. Ref. Wks. 111 . 247 There 
is a time, when the hoary head of inveterate abuse will neither 
draw reverence, nor obtain protection. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 121 It seemed perfectly natural that lie should 
defend abuses by which he profited, 
f 4. Imposture, deceit; delusion. Obs. 

1555 Fardle of Eacions , Prcf. 15 Some he [the deuell] re- 
uersed into their former abuses and errours. 1602 Shaks. 
//am. iv. vii. 51 Or is it some abuse? Or no such thing? 
!6oS — Macb. in. iv. 142 My strange and self-abuse Is the 
initiate feare, that wants hard vse. 1653 Urqciiart Rabe¬ 
lais 1. xlv, Do the false prophets teach you such abuses ? 

+ 5. Injury, wrong, ill-usage. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, in. iii. 188 Did I let passe th’ abuse 
done to my Ncece? 1598 — Merry il'ives v. iii. 8 My hus¬ 
band wilt not reioyce so much at the abuse of FaKtaffe, as 
he will chafe at the Doctors marrying my daughter. 1682 
'Lvttkell Rrief Rei.(iB^) 1 .224 Lieutenant Colonel Quiney 
..offered an abuse to Sir John Lawrence by pulling him 
down off the hustings. 

0. Violation, defilement (now only in self abuse). 
1580 Sidney Arc. 11. (T.>, Was it not enough for him to have 
deceived me, and through the deceit abused me, and after 
the abuse forsaken me? 1751 Chambers Cyel. s.v. Abuse, 
Self-Abuse is a phrase used by some late writers for the crime 
of self-pollution. 

7. Injurious speech, reviling, execration; abusive 
language. 

1559 Myrroure for Mag. i. 4 Blowen up the blast of all 
abuse. 1603 Shaks. Me as. for M. V. i. 347 Harkc how the 
villaine would close now, after his treasonable abuses. 1759 
Dilwortii Life of Pofe 77 Mr. Pope bore for a long lime the 
gross abuses thrown out by his adversaries. 1780 Harris 
Philol. Enq. <1841) 534 For every past age, when present, 
has been the object of abuse, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
(1861) V. xxiv. 128 The two parties, after exchanging a good 
deal of abuse, came to blows. 

Abused (abi/rzd), ///. a. [f. Abuse v. + -eh.] 

+ 1. Worn out, consumed by use; hence, disused, 
obsolete. Obs . 

1494 Fabyan vi, Whiche made theyr prayers to goddes 
abused, As Jupiter and Mars. 1536 Bellenoenk Boece's 
Cron. Scot/. (1821) I. 260 Thay convenit in Argylc .. to lernc 
thair pepill the art of chevalry; for thay war mony yens 
abusit, but ony exercilion thairof. 

2. Misused ; wronged, done violence to, violated. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- Jut. iv. i. 29 Poore soule thy face is 

much abus’d with teares. 1605 — Lear iv. vii. 15 O you 
kind Gods I cure this great breach in his abused Nature ! 
1645 Ussher Body of Diviti. (1647) 226 For the brazen Ser¬ 
pent abused, was worthily broken in pieces. 1719 Dt; Foe 
Rob. Crusoe 1. 42 Abus’d Prosperity is oftentimes made the 
very Means of our greatest Adversity. 

3. Imposed upon, deceived, mistaken, misguided. 

*473 Warkworth Chron. 13 Sere Jbon Wcsterdale, whichc 

aftyrward for his abused disjposycion was casten in presone. 
1549 Comp/. Scot/. (1872) vui. 72 O ignorant, abusit, andc 
di&saitful pepil. 1660 Milton Free Cotmmo. 454 The gene¬ 
ral defection of a misguided and abus'd Multitude. 1706 
Addison Rosamd. 11. vi. Misc. Wks. 1726 I. 123 The bower 
turns round, my brain’s abus’d, The Labyrinth grows more 
confus’d. 1801 Southey T/ia/aba iv. 9 Wks. IV. 140 Things 
view’d at distance through the mist of fear, By their dis¬ 
tortion terrify and shock, The abused sight, 
t Abusedly (abi/Fzedli), adv. Obs. rarc~ x . 
[f. prec. + -LY-.] Mistakenly, improperly; by abuse 
of language. 

1625 J. Wodroephe Marrow of Fr. Tongue x. 180 The 
Inhabitants and trades-men are (abusedly) called ‘Monsieur 
and Madame.’ 

Abusee (abi/2 zr). [f. Abuse v. + -ee.] One who 
is abused ; correl. to Abusek. 

1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trumpet 1 .9 Abuse, intemperate, ex- 
cites our sympathies, not for the abuser but the abusee. 

+ Abxrseful, a. Obs. [f. Abuse sb. + -ful.] A- 
bounding in abuse; using or practising abuse; 
abusive, reproachful. 

1642 Cava/. Adv. to his Maf. 7 The abusefull termes he 
spoke. 1660 Howell, An Abusefull fellow : Fascheux , abu¬ 
se nr. 1693 T. Barlow Remains 397 He scurrilously Reviles 
the King and Parliament by the abuseful Names of Here- 
ticks and Schismaticks. 

t AbU’Sefolly, adv. Obs. rare, [f.prec. - 1 - -ly 2 .] 
In an abuseful or abusive manner; abusively; im¬ 
properly. 

1656 Earl of Monm. Advert, fr. Pam. 239 Maintaining 
promise both to God and man, which most commonly is so 
abuscfully measured by the compass of interest. 167a R. 
Taylor Cromwell, orFtagel. 22 Most abuscfully employed in 
hyring Wagons for the Earl of Essex’s Army. 

Ab-usefulness. rare. Used by Rusk in for, 
Capability of improper use. 

186a Rusk in Unto this Last 124 And it depends on the 


person, much more than on the article, whether its useful¬ 
ness or ab-usc ful ness will be the quality developed in it. 

t Abu’senient. Obs. [a. Fr. abttscment 1 ail 
abusing, or misusing, mockery, beguiling,’ Cotgr., 
f. abuser: see Abuse v. and -mejst.] An abusing 
or misleading. 

1810 ‘ R. Rabelais’ Abei/lard $ fie/oisa 333 Amusements 
which Abcillard had prov’d abusements. 

Abuser 1 (aburzoj). [f. Abuse v. + -kk 1 ]. One 
who abuses: hence, 

1 . One who uses improperly, misuses, misapplies 
or perverts ; a pervert er. 

c 1450 Moral Play in Le Bibliophile , 1 May 1S63, 55 An 
abuser of Justice hateth my syght. 1638 Wilkins .\Vm» 
World (1707) ix. 67 There being not any Absurdity. . for 
which these Abusers of the Text will not find out an argu¬ 
ment. 1746 J. Hkrvkv Medit. Sf Contempt. (1818) 42 God .. 
may swear in his wrath, that such abusers of his long-suffer¬ 
ing ' shall never enter into his rest.’ i860 Westm. Rev. < N..S.) 
No. 35. 66 The abusers of power received a merited amount 
of censure. 

+ 2 . One who perverts truth or abuses confidence ; 
a deceiver or impostor. Obs. 

1579 Tomson Calvin s Semi. Timothy 826/2 All they which 
^iue themselues to wickednesse .. are false varlets & abusers, 
in pretending at this day the name of Christians, 1604 
SiiAKS.DMt7/</i.ii.78,l therefore apprehend and do attach thee, 
For an abuser of the World, a practiser Of Arts inhibited. 
1614 Rowlands Fooles Bolt For so doth Sathan, smiles 
abuser, First tempt to ill, then turne accuser. 1667 Denham 
Sophy (J.) Next thou, the abuser of thy prince's ear. 

3 . One who uses badly or injures ; an ill-user, 
violator ; one who seduces, a ravishcr. 

r 1608 Fun ciier Faithf Shepft. I. 230 Retire awhile Behind 
this Bush, til! wc have known that vile Abuser of young 
Maidens. i6ix Bible i Cor. vi.9 Nor adulterers, nor effemi¬ 
nate, nor almsers of themselues with mankine. 1665 J. 
Spencer Prodigies 127 (T.) That day of vengeance, wherein 
God will destroy the murderers and abusers of his servants. 

4 . One who reviles, or decries ; a reviler. 

1836 Hor. Smiiii Tin Trumpet 1 .9 Abuse,intemperate,ex- 1 
cites our sympathies, not for the abuser but the ah usee. 1861 
Flor. Nightingale /Cursing 53 I should be very glad if any , 
of the abusers of tea would point out what to give to an Eng- J 
lislt patient after a sleepless night, instead of tea. 

1* Abuser-(abi /7 zoj). Obs. [a. Fr. abuser inf. 
used subst.: see Abuse z\] Illegal or wrongful use. 

1646 in Rush worth’s Hist. Coll. I. iv. 316 That an act be 
passed for granting and confirming of the charters .. of the 
City of London, notwithstanding any Nonuser, Misuser or 
Abuser, a 1734 North E.t a men iii. viii. §60. 630 The Cor¬ 
poration . . for every' unlawful Act done by the Body was 
scisablc, for the Abuser, as forfeited. 

+ Abu’sh.(e, abu’sse, abu sche, Obs. 

[Reduced form of Ambush v., 3-4 en-bush, au- 
bush, a. OFr. em-busehc-r\ the toneless Fr. <•«-, 
phonetically treated in Eng. as toneless OK. an-, 
became d-, and then often disappeared ; hence the 
scries, en-btrsh, an-bu*sh(nowa mbush), a-btrsh, 
; bush.] To ambush. 

c 1300 Life of Bcket 1382 In huding as it were.. for he him 
abussed there. 1330 R. Brunne Citron. 187 Saladyn priuely 
was bussed beside he flom. Ibid. Sarazins .. enbussed 
be feld. c 1350 Will. Palerne 3634 A fcrschc ost.. a-buschid 
per hi-sidc, in a brent greuc. 

+ Abu shment. Obs. Forms: 4 abus.se-, a- 
buche-, abuchy-ment, 4-6 abusshe-, abusche- 
ment, 5-6 abuschmeut, 6 abushment. [Reduced 
form of Am-bushment, in 3-4 an-bushment, en- 
bushmeut.a.OFr. embusehement (see prcc.'l; whence 
the series enbu’shment, an-bushment, a-bush- 
ment, bu’shment.] Ambushment, ambush. 

1380 Sir Fern mb. 1380 Of ys enbuschymcnt b an brak he 
out. 812 Of J>ys anbuschymentis F 1 ” brek out. 798 And 
leued London a-buchyment. 2898 No}t fer fro ken bu> hy- 
ment here- * 4 8 5 Caxton Charles the Crete 133 Vour peple 
that shal be hydde in the husshement shal come out on 
them. 1489 — Faytes of Antics i.xxviii.83 To putte abusshe* 
ment where as they shal passe fore-by. 159a Wyrlf.Y An 
niorie ii. 45 Vs to intrap abushment one they plast. 

+ Abu'shniently, adv. Obs. [f. prcc. + -i*y 2 .] 
In ambush, by way of ambuscade. 

1552 Hulokt Abcedarintn, s.v., Abushmently, or in Abush¬ 
ment, Confertim. 

Abusing(abh?zig\ vbl.sb. [f.A buses.-f-ing 1 .] 

+ 1 . The action or process of using up. Obs. 

1354 J. Philpot Exam. \ Writings (1842) 419 Touch not, 
taste not, handle not, which all perish with the abusing of 
them. 

2 . The action or process of misusing, perverting, 
spoiling, injuring, reviling. (Now mostly gcrundial.) 

c 1530 Lett, on Stiff, of Mon. (1843) 12 Hys [Latimer’s] 
mynde ys myche more agenst the abusyng off thynges then 
agenst the thynge hytt selfe. 1598 Shaks. Merry Wives 1. iv. 

4 Here will be an old abusing of God’s patience, and the 
King’s English. 1617 Hieron Whs. 1619-20 II. 125 What 
specialties are ripped vp, both of Gods fauours to their state, 
& of their abusings of His goodnesse. 1678 Trans, at Ct. of 
Sfain 24 The abusing of Money that I have been speaking 
of. Mod. To try the old device of abusing the plaintiff’s 
attorney. 

t Abu’sion. Obs. [a. OFr. abusion , ad. L. abu - 
siou-cm , n. of action f. abu/i, abusus : see Abuse v. 
Exceedingly common from 4 to 6; but not in 
Bible 161 r, and rare after.] 

1 . Misuse, misapplication, perversion. 

/*i45o Lonelich Grailxxx. 38^ To jputten so foul a thing 
in Abvcioun To so riche a thing wjth-outcn Comparison. 


15*8 More Heresycs m. Wks. 1557 245/1 I would not for my 
mynde witholde the profile that one good deuoute vnlemcd 
Icy man might take by the reading, not for the harme that 
an hundred herctikes would fall in by theyr own wilful abu¬ 
sion. 1549 Chaloner tr. Erasmus , Morix Enc. What is 
madnesse else, savyng a general errour and abusion of the 
mynde? 1558 Kennedy Com pend. Tract, in Miscell. Wod. 
Soc. (1844) 152 To mak up thair housis be abusioun of the 
patrimony of the Kirk. 

2 . Perversion of the truth ; deceit, deception, im¬ 
posture ; also an instance of such perversion or 
deception. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Lawcs T. 116 Many a subtyl re- 
soun forth ihcy leyden; They spekyn of magike, and of 
abusioun. 1485 Caxton Chas. the Crete 53 1 .cue the crcaunce 
of thy god Mahon & of other ydolles, whyche ben but abu- 
syon and deccpcyon. 1542 Hall Chran. 11809) 844 Indul- 
1 genciesand Pardons graunted .. to the Abusion of the people 
and the deceivyng of our Soules. 1596 Spenser F.Q. ii. .\i. 

I 11 Foolish 1 Mights and fond Abusions, ^ hich doe that sence 
bcMc^e with fond illusions. 1640 Yorke / 'nion of Honour 48 
I This intoxication, and abusion of the World, was wonderfully 
I encrcased by the secret revolt of Sir Robert Clifford, Knight. 

3 . Rhct. Misapplication or perversion of terms, 
calachrcsis. Cf. I., abusio in Cicero and Quintil.) 

1553 Wilson Rhet. 93 Abusion, called of the Grecians C'ata- 
| chrcsis, is when for a proper certaine woorde we Use that 
which is most nighc unto it. 1636 B. Jonson Eng.Gratu.iyf*)^ 
i. xi. 680 Many Diminutives there are. which rather be abu¬ 
sions of Speech, than any proper F.nglish word*. 

4 . Violation of law or right, outrage, wrong; 
anything opposed to propriety; had or improper 
u>agc ; corrupt or shameful fact or practice. 

t x374 Ch\j cfr Troylus iv. 991 And certes that were an 
abusion, That God shuld hauc no perfyt clere weting More 
than we men. a 1420 Occlkvk De Reg. Brine. 40 Fy! it i*> to 
grete an abudoun, To see a man, that is but wormes mete. 
Desire ricbevse & grete posses>ioun. 1482 Monk of Evesham 
1x8691 58 Grete bestys onnaturally schapyne .. in a fowle 
damnahle abusion compellyd hern to medyllc with hem. 1557 
Moke Edward l * < 1641172 ilowheit much of llns great abu¬ 
sion might he amended. 1547 Homilies (1640) i. x. lit. 76 
Usurped power full of enormities, abusions, and blasphemies. 
a 1718 Penn Tracts Wks. I. 519 The Ancient Common 
Law of F.ngland .. declare-, That all Restraints of Jurors 
are Abusions of the Law. 

5 . Contemptuous or reproachful language; re¬ 
viling, insult. 

1382 Wvci.if Ps. xxxi. 1S Trechcrous lippis. That >peken 
a^eti the rijtwi.s wickidnes, in pride and in abusioun [x6u 
contemptuously]. 1529 Rastell Pastymc. Hist. Bril. * xS 11> 
292 With many sc launder ous wordes, to the great abusyon 
of all the audyence. 1553 87 Ko\k A. <v M. < 15 /6} 101S x I 
will leauo out Christes answere, least 1 should be thought 
oner free and plaine in .. uttering of abusions. 

t Abusious, a. Obs . n?rr l . [f. Abusion on ana¬ 
logy of pairs like vexation, vexatious ; cf. Fr. abtt. - 
cux c fill 1 of abuses’ (Colgr.) Sec -ous.] Given to 
abuse, abusive. 

1594 Taming of a Shrew iv. Marrie, my timber shall tell 
the mtstio message of his maRter even on the very forehead 
of thee, thou abusious villaine. 

Abusive (abi/ 7 ‘siv\ a. [a. Fr. ah ns if -ive L. 
abftsii -us, f. abusus : see Abuse and -ive. Some 
of the meanings arc direct from L.] Characterized 
hv abuse or abusing: lienee 

1 . Wrongly used, perverted, misapplied, improper: 
in Rhetoric, cat achrestic. 

* 5 8 3 Fulke Defv i. 253 Vou are dri\en to beck a silly 
| shadow for it [sacrificial powerl in the abusive acception and 
sounding of the Knglish word ‘priest.’ 1603 Flokio.IAw- 
taignel 1632*1. xxii. 48 Notwithstanding this abusive custome, 
loyal tic in married women is highly regarded. 1651 Baxilr 
luf. Bapt. 89 Therefore it is sinfull to prefer before it an 
abusive sence, wherein Scripture never useth the word. 
1710 Shaftesbury Charact 1. § 2 <1737' lb * 9 2 [Thou] did-i 
mock Heaven’s Countenance, and in abusive Likeness of 
the Immortals rnnd'st the Compound Man. 1859 ^ IR 
Hamilton Led. Metaph. II. xxxiii. 262 The Reproductive 
Imagination (or Conception, in the abusive language of the 
Scottish philosophers) is not a simple faculiy. 

2. Full of abuses ; corrupt, arch. 

1589 Nashk Anat. Absurd. 5 The abusive enormities of 
these our times. 1628 Wither Brit. Rente mb. jv. 281 If our 
Lawyers will In their abusive wayes continue still. 1780 
Burke Sp.on /icon. Ref. Wks. 1842 I. 238 First ., is the 
royal household. This establishment, in my opinion, is ex¬ 
ceedingly abusive in its constitution. 1838 Hallam Hist, 
/.it. 1 .1. iv. § 55. 299 The determination of Leo to persevere 
in defending all the abusive prerogatives of his see. 

+ 3 . Deceitful, cheating. Obs. 

1602 Daniell Civ. Wars iv. Ixxxv. (1718I II. 136 When as 
th’ illighten’d Soul discovers clear Th’ abusive Shews of 
Sense. 1624 Bacon Consul, on War with Sfain Wks, 1740 
1 11 . 515 Whatsoever is gained by an abusive treaty, ought to 
be restored in integrum. 1667 Decay of Chr. Piety iv. § 3. 
222 He dazles their eyes with the glorious, but abustvc 
proposal of becoming like Gods 

t 4. Given to misusing, ill-using, perverting. Obs. 
i6sa J. Burroughes Exf. Hosea vii. 276 Most are abusive 
in tneir desires after, and use of the creature. 1669 Pf.sn 
Ko Cross xiv. § 8 Wks. 1726 1 .351 The Fashions and Recrea¬ 
tions now in Repute are very abusive of the End of Man’s 
Creation. 

5. Employing or containing bad language or 
insult ; scurrilous, reproachful. 

1621 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 62 Some years since, there was 
a very abusive satire in verse brought to our King. 170a 
Pope Jan. % May 71 Abusive Nabal ow'd his forfeit life To 
the wise conduct of a prudent wife. 1710 in Somers' Tracts 
HI. 1 The Subject is nice, the Age abusive, the Town full of 
Observers and Reviewers. 1865 Dickens Our Mnt. Friend 
xv. 381 Vou're an .. abusive ., bad old creature. 
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Abusively <abi/ 7 *sivli\ adv. [f. prec.+- ly 2.] 
In an abusive manner : hence, 

1. In a wrong use, improperly, incorrectly. Rhct, 13 y 
improper use of language or terms; catachrestically. 

1531 KLyot Gmcnwnr (1875) i6Athencs and other citees 
of Grece . . concluded to lyue as it were in a cumminaltce, 
which abusiuely they called equalitec. 1664 Evelyn tr. 
Freart, Paral. ofArchit. vii. 24 The Ionic fluting which is 
abusively employ'd in this place. 1678 Cud worth Intellect. 
Syst. 22a Goodness and Providence, Personated, are some* 
times also Abusively, called Gods and Goddesses. 1728 
Mor<;an Hist. Algiers II. L 213 The Spaniards, most cor¬ 
ruptly & most abusively murder & confound several Letters. 
1836 Laxoor Per. fif Asp. Wks. 1846 II. 378 Her malignity 
alone could influence so abusively the generous mind of 
Agapenthe. 1874 Trench Sacr. Lat. Poetry (ed. 3) Introd. 18 
Nttmeri is only abusively applied to verses which rest on 
music and time, and not on the number of the syllables. 

2 . With abusive language; reproachfully, foully. 
*755 Johnson Did. , Abusively,, reproachfully. <71797 H- 

Walpole George 11 (1847) i. xii. 408 Delaval had spoken pom¬ 
pously and abusively against the petitioner. 1878 Lecky 
F.ng. in 18 th Cent. \ I. ix. 579 Who were often themselves 
abusively attacked hy ignorant lay preachers. 

Abusiveness (abi/ 7 -sivnes). [f. Abusive + 
-ness.] The quality of being abusive : hence, 

+ 1. Wrongness of use, perversion, perversity. Oh. 
a 1677 Harrow ii. 328 (L.) This point doth clearly demon¬ 
strate .. the abusiveness of evacuating all his [Our Lord’s] 
laborious and expensive designs in acquiring us. 

2 . Foulness or rudeness of language. 

7633 G. Herbert Church Porch 236 Pick out of mirth, like 
stones out of thy ground, Profanenes.se, fihhinesse, abusive- 
nesse. 1683 Wycheri.y Country U'i/e 111. i. (R.) I can no 
longer suffer his scurrilous abusive ness to you. Mod. The 
abusiveness of their language passes description. 

Abusse, variant of Abush, to ambush. Oh. 
Abut aby’t), v. [appears to represent two Fr. 
vbs. of cognate origin ; OFr. aboutcr ‘toucher par 
un bout,’ abottler a, sur, to border on (countries, 
estates), mod. Yx.abouter, techn. to join two things 
end to end, f. a to + bout end ; and OFr. abater, 
' toucher au but,’ f. <) to + but end, mod. Fr. abater, 
16th c. abutter , to put end to end, touch with an 
end, as ‘ toutes les rues qtii nbuttoient a la maison 
de ville ’ Littre ; in la Vendee they use abutter to 
signify ‘mettrcun support a un mur ’ (Godefroi). 
Cf. also mod. Fr. aboutir to touch with an end, 
terminate in or on. In reference to boundaries 
abut represents abouter ; architecturally it = abater, 
abutter. The position of sense 1 is uncertain.] 

+ 1 . iutr. To stick out, lean forward (as in look¬ 
ing out at a window or over a battlement). Oh. 

c 1230 Aneren Ktide 62 Nc aboutic heo nout vt et ham, 
[the battlements] leste heo pesdeofles quarreaus habbe amid- 
den [>cn cicn. 

2 . To end at, march with, border on, as contiguous 
lands or estates do. 

1463 Manners 4- Househ. F.r/s. 0/ F.ng. 461 A pece of pas¬ 
tor.. ahuttynge to Hogge medewon the northe. 1650 Fuller 
Pisga.it Sight tv. ii. 22 The land alottcd him [ Ishmacl] ranged 
out so far, that the hounds and borders thereof abutted on 
all hi.s kindred. 1793 White Xat. Hist. Seth. <1853) i. 11 
Being very large and extensive it [Selborne parish] abuts on 
twelve parishes. 1837 W. HowiTT Fur. Life (1862) III. iii. 
229 Such is the region which abuts upon the Yorkshire dales, 
b. tram, {on omitted.) 

1871 A then#nut 25 Mar. 374 We discovered a hole in the 
pavement abutting the wall. 1882 Pall Mall G. 31 May 2/2 
The Rotherhithe Baths, abutting Southwark Park. 

3 . To end on or against, to touch with a project¬ 
ing end or point; to lean upon at one end. Properly 
said of the end or comer of anything projecting so 
as to touch or lean on the side of another. 

1578 T. N. tr. Conq. of IP. India 201 It is made of stone, 
with foure dores that abultcth upon the three calseys. 1589 
Puttenham F.ng. Poesie <1860) 133 If their last sillables abut 
not vpon the consonant in tne beginning of another word. 
1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. 11 1 . 348 Tertiary strata of the older 
Pliocene epoch abut against vertical mica-schist. 1836 Tonn 
Cycl. An. 4* Pie I. 281/2 In the Ostrich the last nb abuts 
against the ilium. 1868 Milman St. PauTs viii. 100 The 
Chapter House abutted on the south aisle of the Cathedral 
b. trans. {on omitted.) 

1864 Atkcnxnm No. 1929, 505/3 The arches arc abutted by 
outstanding structures. 

4 . trans. To cause to end against; to project. 

1802 J. Playfair lllnstr. Hut Ionian Th. 378 Such a face . . 
can have been produced only by having been abutted against 
some stratified rock. 

Abute(n, obs. form of About. 
t Abuten, prep. Obs. 2-3. The adv. a aye, ever, 
and prep, buten, OF. biitan, without; orig. and 
prop, written separate, but afterwards, from the 
frequency with which they came together in certain 
phrases, as d buten ende, written as one word, in 
which at length the meaning of d was often sunk, 
and the whole used as *= without. Not found after 
13th c. 

c xxq$ Lamb. Horn. 181 per is blissc abuten trejc, and lif 
abuten deape. C1230 Ancren Riivle 396 World a buten 
ende. c 1250 Moral Ode (1862) 33 He is soft sunoc & brihl. 
& dai a-buten nihte. 

^ Occ. the two words are written as one in other 
connexions, as in the following, which should be 
printed d, bate 1 always, unless/ 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 23 He wunei per-on abute fm hit bete. 


Abutilon (abi/I-tilpn). Bot. [mod. L. ad. Arab. 

aubutilun applied to this or an allied 
genus by Avicenna.] A genus of plants (N.O. 
Malvacex) with handsome yellow or white flowers 
veined with red. 

1731 Bailey, Ahultillon [with Botanists] yellow, mallows. 
1865 Gaywort/tys 11 .202 Some tender abutilons like drops of 
redder gold .. and little English violets. 

Abutment (abutment), [f. Abut v. + -ment. 
Cf. OFr. abatement, ‘borne, limite, extremite qui 
confine avec une autre/ Godefroi.] 

1 . The meeting end to end ; the place where pro¬ 
jecting ends meet each other ; junction. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 118 The four fountains of 
lArpidus, built at the abutments of four stalely ways. 1674 
N. Fairfax Hulk 4- Setv. 26 Two rooms cannot be within 
one abutment, unless they be thereby clapt into one. 

2. The action of abutting, or terminating upon. 

1870 Rolleston An. Life 43 Separated into a lumbar and 

a sacral division, hy the abutment of the iliac bones upon 
the vertebrae. 

3 . Arch. The solid part of a pier or wall, etc., 
against which an arch abuts, or from which it 
immediately springs, acting as a support to the 
thrust or lateral pressure. In a bridge, the masonry 
(or rock) at either end supporting the arches. 

1793 Smf.atox Iidystone Light ho. § 274 The sloping abut¬ 
ments of an arch [now skewbackl. 1823 Nicholson Pract. 
BuiUIcr 328 I11 masonry, the abutments of a bridge mean 
the walls adjoining to the land. 1879 Building Constr. in 
Cassell’s Techn. F.duc. I. 197 Piers imply supports which re¬ 
ceive vertical pressure, whilst abutments are such as resist 
outward thrust. 

4 . By extension, That upon which anything abuts 
or leans, or from which it receives firm support. 

a *734 ^ORTH Ex amen ii.v. § 81. 365 The whole Scheme 
and Abutment of the rebellions Project was founded upon 
them. 1793 Holcroft Lavaters Physiog. ix. 54 I have 
generally considered the Nose as the foundation or abut¬ 
ment of the brain. 1850 Merivale Hist. Rom. Emp. (1865) 
VIII. Ixiii. 30 The no less rugged abutments of the northern 
spurs of the Balkans, i860 Tvnuall Glaciers t. §25. 187 
I.ong clear icicles, tapering from their abutments. 1873 
Mivart Elcrn. Amt/, it. 64 Its (the sternum’s] human condi¬ 
tion of serving as a ventral abutment to ribs though general 
is not constant. 

Abuttal (abtf tal). [f. Abut v. (in sense 2) + 
-al-.] Abutment; //. the extremities or bounds 
of land; the parts in which it abuts upon neigh¬ 
bouring lands. 

1630 Bacon Maxims Com. Law xx v. 89 The land is set 
forth by bounds and abuttals. 1780 Marsh am in Phil. 
Trans. LXXI. 451 note , 1 have the deed between my an¬ 
cestor and the Copyhold Tenants of his Manor . and 
the abuttal is clear. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. The 
boundaries and abuttals of corporation and church land . . 
are preserved by an annual procession. 1876 Gwilt, Abut ♦ 
tats : the buttings or Foundings of land. 

t Abuttalling (abtrtaliq), vld. sb. ? Oh. [f. 
Abuttal sb. used as v. + -INC 1 .] The marking or 
declaration of abuttals or terminations of lands. 

a 1641 Spelman Anticnt Deeds 4- Charters v. (R.) The 
particular manner of abuttalling, with the term itself, arose 
from the Normans, as appeareth in the Customary of Nor¬ 
mandy, cap. 556, where it is said, that the declaration must 
be made par bouts et costes destites terres saisies, of the 
abuttals and sides of the said lands seized. 

Abutter ;. [f. Abut + -ek 1 .] One who, 

or that which, abuts, spec. The owner of contiguous 
property. 

1874 Fitchburg City Docum. (1874) 220 The concrete walks 
on Depot Court and Pleasant Street have been wholly paid 
for by the abutters. 1877 W. H. Burroughs Taxation 430 
The expense of the work to lx; home by the abutters. 

Abutting tabzutiqj, ppl. a. [f. Abut + -ing 2.J 
Projecting towards; terminating upon or against; 
coming into contact, touching. 

1599 Shahs. Hen. V, 1 Prol 21 Whose high, vp-reared, and 
abutting Fronts, The pcrillous narrow Ocean parts asunder. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 88 Those bodies or beings 
that cannot have a placcly respect, cannot have an abutting 
or touching respect. 1848 Lytton Harold iv. 313 She crept 
. . into the shade of abutting walls. 

Abversion, obs. irreg. form of Aversion. 

1638 Reliq. Wot ton. (1672) 481 Rather an obduralion then 
an abversion. 

+ A*bvolate, V. Obs.~° [irreg. form of Avo* 
late.] ‘To flyaway/ Cockeram 1O26, Blount 1656, 
Phillips 1662. NotinBailey. ‘Notused,’Ash 1775. 

+ Abvola'tion. Oh.—° [n. of action f. prec.] ‘A 
flying away/ Bullokar 1676. ‘Not used,’Ash 1775. 

Aby, abye (abai*), v. arch . Forms: Inf. 1 
abyeg-an, abieg-an; 2 abug-en, 2-4 abuggen, 
abigg-en; 3-4 abugg-e, abigg-e ; 4 abegg-e, a- 
bedge ; abey-e(n, abei-e, ab6 ; aby-en, abi-en; 
4-5 abaye, abaie; 4-6 abio; 5 (abyche); 6 
(abygge), 4-9 aby, abye. Pa. t. 1-3 abohte; 
3-4 abojto, aboujte; 4-5 abougbte; 5- abought. 
Pa. ppk. 1-3 abobt; 3-4 abojt, abou3t; 4- 
abought. Abugge {ii) was s.w.; abegge, abedge s.e.; 
abeye, abye, abie mdld. and nor. [f. A- pref. 1 away, 
out, back + Buy, OE. byegan ; cogn. w. Goth, us - 
bugjan to redeem: see Buy.] 

+ 1 . trans. To buy, purchase, pay for. Oh. 

* c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 185 Nis nan blissc sopes in an Jung pet 
is utcwi 5 . pet ne beo to bitter aboht. c xaoo Moral Ode in 


Trtn. Coll. Horn. 224 Swines brade is wel swete .. Ac al to 
diere he hit abuid h c >hf 3 J>ar-fore his swierc. C1300 
in Wright’s Lyr. Poetry xxxvii. 103 A thyng that is ful pre- 
cious, ful duere hit ys aboht. c 1374 Chaucer CompL Mars 
4* Venus 334 Thus dere abought is Love in yevynge. 1503 
Stat. 19 Hen. VI 1 , vi. § 1 Theves .. bryng such stolen vessell 
unto theym .. to sell.. and abought they bryng it to pryve 
places .. and ther sell much part of hit to strauogers. 

2 . tram. To pay the penalty for (an offence), to re¬ 
deem, atone for, suffer for, make amends for, expiate: 
commonly with sore, dearly, etc. arch. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 35 J>a wrecche saule hit seal abuggen. 
1205 Layamon 8158 pu me smite bi bon rugge, Ah sare f>u 
hit salt abuggen. c 1220 A nerett RiwLc 306 Bute jif heabugge 
pc sunne )>ct he w rouhte. c 1*70 King Horn no WiJ> swerd 
ober wip kniue, We scholden alle deie And [>i fader dej> 
abeie. C1314 Guy /Plf?rw.(i84o)4g His delh thou schalt wel 
sore abigge. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2848 Abigge pow schalt 
pis wronge \ bat pov ous hast y-don. Ibid. 3404 pilke cont- 
panye po ful dere abohte! b at pay come pare. 1393 Langl. 
P.Pl. C. xi. 233 Here abou^te pe barn* hus belsires guiles. 
1393 Gower Conf. 1 . 261 Thy false body shall ahie And 
suttre, that it hath deserved. Ibid. II. 386 He wolde done 
his sacrilegge That many a man shulde it abegge [some 
edd. abedge]. c 1400 Gamelyn 810 He schal it abegge that 
broughtc him therloo. c 1430 Hymns to Virg. 118 Now Ictc 
my flesche my synnis abie 1 1560 Thersitcs 1 Hazl. DodsL 1 . 
4c 6) They shall aby bitterly the coming of such a guest. 
1613 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. of Burning Pestle in. iv. 26 Fool¬ 
hardy knight, full soon thou shall aby This fond reproach, 
thy body will I bang. 1815 Scott Lord of Isles v. xxvii. 
By Heaven, they lead the page to die .. They shall abye it! 
1876 Bancroft Hist. (J.S. V.ix. 432 Dearly did the Chero- 
kees ahy their rising. 

3 . tram. To pay (as a penalty) ; suffer, endure. 
arch. 

1374 Chaucer Boethius 39 pou quod she abaist pus pc 
tourment of pi fals[e} opimoun. C1386 - Knight’s T. 1445 
Keep me fro the vengans of thilk yre, That Atheon aboughte 
trewely. 1596 Spenser F.Q. in. iv. 38 Who dyes, the utmost 
dolor doth abye; But who that lives, is lefte to waile his 
losse. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. Ill. tv. 339 Certes thou 
wouldst abye A heavy fate if thou shouldst Tic herein. 

+ 4 . absol. To pay the penalty, to make restitu¬ 
tion, to atone, to suffer. Obs. 

c 1300 Vox 4- Wolf 208 quad the vox, al thou most 
sugge, Other elles-wer thou most abugge. t 1386 Chaucer 
Doctors T. 100 For I dar wel seyc, If that thay doon, ye 
schul ful sore abeye. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 448 Ac for 
be lesynge pat pow, lucifer *lowe til cue, pow shall abygge 
oitere. 1400 Pol. Ret. 4 * Lerz<e Poems (1866)256 I am gylty 
& pou abeyst. c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. viii. 331 Lete it Abie 
which is gilti. 1548 Uuall etc. Erasm. Par. Luke xii. 47 
He shall abye with many a sore strype. 1596 Spf.nser F.Q. 
in. vi. 24 If I catch him in this company. . he dearly shall 
abye : lie dip his wanton wings that he no more shall flye. 

f 5 . absol. To endure, remain ; or trans. to endure, 
experience. In this sense Aby came to be identical 
with senses of Abide, and was formally confused 
with it: see Note under Abide. Obs. 

1450 Past. Lett. 134 1 .179 Knowlage of mychc more thyng 
than he myth have . . because of short abyng. 1591 Spenser 
Rnines of Time 101 For warlike power, and peoples store, 
In Britannie was none to match with mee, That manie often 
did abie full sore. 1596 — F.Q. in. vii. 3 But nought that 
wanteth rest can long aby. 

Abye, rare variant of Abeye. v. to bend. Oh. 
Abylement, abyliment, obs. f. Habiliment. 
Abylite, obs. form of Ability. 

Abysm (abi z’m), also 3-7 abime, abyme 
5-7 abysme; 6-7 abisme, abism. [a. OYr.abisme, 
abime (cogn. w. Pr. abisme, Sp. abismo) late pop. 
L. *abyssimus, a superlative of abyssus, lit. the 
profoundest depth ; see Abyss. Abime, which ap¬ 
pears earlier in Eng., represents the Fr. pronuncia¬ 
tion from 10th c., now also the mod. Fr. spelling 
abime. Probably abisme was at first merely an 
artificial spelling, in imitation of the Fr.; we find 
abisme rhyming with time as late as 1616; the 
modem pronunciation follows the spelling.] 

1 . prop. The great deep, the bottomless gulf, be¬ 
lieved in the old cosmogony to lie beneath the 
earth, and supposed to be, specifically', b. an imagin¬ 
ary subterraneous reservoir of waters; c. hell, or 
the ‘bottomless pit,’ the ‘infernal regions/ 

c 1300 Cursor Mnttdi 22678 (Cotton MS.) Aboue Jnj ertb 
and benej>cn Right unto b c abime fra he)>en [other MSS. 
abyme}. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xL 43 1 desire and wysshe 
that erste thabysme of thobscure erthe swalowe me. c 1530 
Ln. Berners Arthur of Lytell Bryt. (1814) 43 The abysme 
and swalowe of the earth. 1632 Heywooo Iron Age 11. Wks. 
1874 III. 409 Vet here’s a hand can rayse you, deeper cast 
Then to the lowest Abisme. 

b. c 1325 E. E. A llit. Poems B. 363 pen bolocd pe abyme 
& bonke* con ryse. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 39/4 1 he welles 
of the abysmes were broken and the cataractes of heven 
were opened, a 1834 Coleridge Dest. Xat ions Poems 76 
Or if the Greenland wizard in strange trance Pierces the 
untravclled realms of Ocean’s bed Over the abysm. 

C. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 135 Sometime 
hepunyssheth with infernall abhyme. 1606 Shahs. Ant. 4- Cl. 
in. xiiL 147 When my good Starres .. Haue empty left their 
Orbes, and shot their Fires Into th’ Abisme of hell. 1663 
Cogan tr. Pinto's Voy. 4- Adv. xii. 162 The gluttonous Ser¬ 
pent that lived in the profound Obism of the house of smoak. 
1 857^69 Heavysege Saul (ed. 3) 418 Roll, roll away, thou 
Stygian smoke, And let me into the abysm look. 

2 . Any deep immeasurable space, a profonnd 
chasm or gulf. lit. and fig. 

1495 Caxton Vitas Patrum (\V. de Worde) 11. 291 aa. His 
Jugemensbe asagreie & a depe abysme. 1610 Shahs. Temp. 
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I. ii. 50 What seest thou els In the dark-backward and 
Abysme of Time? 16x6 Daumm. of Hawth. Perms 59 Feele 
such a case, as one whom some Abisme, In the deep Ocean 
kept had all his Time {in Wks. 1711,13 printed Abime). 1653 
Cocan Died. Siculus 05 This river.. is swaltowed up in an 
abysme or overture of the earth. 1818 Keats Endymion 11. 
379 And down some swart abysm he had gone, Had not a 
heavenly guide benignant led. 1873 Masson Drianm. of 
Hawth. xi. 393 lie flung himself bodily into the abysm. 

3. A it rib. 

1818 Keats Endym. in. 38 The abysm-birth of elements, 
t Abysm, v. Obs. [a. Fr. abysme-r, earlier spell¬ 
ing of abtmer, f. abysme sb.] To engulf. 

16x1 Cotgr., Abysmer, to Abisme or Ingulph. 

Abysmal (abrzmal), a. [f. Abysm sb. + -alL] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling an abyss; fathom¬ 
less ; deep-sunken, lit. and fig. 

11656 Blount Glossogr. 1721 IUii.lv. Not in Johnson.) 1817 
Coleridge Biogr. Lit . 83 ‘ Only fourpence,' (O ! how 1 felt 
the anti-climax, the abysmal bathos of that fourpence)! 1850 
Mrs. Browning Perms I. 7 Countless angel-faccs, still and 
stern, Pressed out upon me from the level heavens, Adown j 
the abysmal spaces. 1865 Sat. Rev. 4 Feb. 146/1 Madame 
had carious teeth, abysmal eyes, and a wide wet grin. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul II. 54^ The government of Nero .. at this 
moment presented a spectacle of awful cruelty and abysmal 
degradation. 

Abysmally (abrzmali), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
After the manner of an abyss; with unfathomable 
depths; unfathomably. 

1879 Geo. Eliot Thro. Such xviii. 314 The prejudiced, the 
puerile, the spiteful, and the abysmally ignorant. 

t Aby sming, ///. a. Obs. [f. Abysm v. + 
-ing-.] Sinking into or forming an abyss; engulfing. 

1644 Digbv On the Soul 464 To ayme att the discouery 
of these abisming depths. 

t Aby*smus. Obs. [late L., occ. used in Eng. 
instead of Abysm.] An abysm or abyss. 

16x1 Cotgr ., Abysme: An Abysmus; a boltoinlesse hole 
or pit. 

Abyss (abbs'). Also 4-7 abyssus, abissus. 
[ad. L. abyss-us, a. Or. a&vaeros bottomless, sb. 
the deep.] The older forms in Eng. were Abi.mk, 
Abysmk from the Fr. The L. abyssus was adopted 
as a more learned word in 4, and in course of 6, 
englished as abyss . Thus the word has had five 
variants, abime, abysm, abysmus, abyssus, 
abyss; of which abyss remains as the ordinary 
form, and Abysm as archaic or poetic. 

1 . The great deep, the primal chaos; the bowels 
of the earth, the supposed cavity of the lower 
world ; the infernal pit. (See Abysm.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (1495) xui. xx. 449 The prim- 
ordiall and fyrste matere in the begynnyngc of the worklc not 
dystinguyd by certayn fourme is callyd Abyssus .. Abyssus is 
depnesseof water vnseen and therof come ami springe wellcs 
and ryuers. 1413 Lydgate Pylgr. Senate <1483) in. x. 56 This 
pytte is the chyef and the manoyr of helle that is clepid 
Abissus. 1534 Potyd. Verg., Eng. Hist. 11. xii. 56 a, For the 
desire hereof Igold] they have dygged in the depe l>ottomlesse 
abissc of the yerth. 1649 Lovelace Perms (1659) 155 Ye 
blew flam'd daughters oth’ Abysse, Bring all your Snakes, 
here let them hisse. 1704 Ray Creation 1. 93 Bring up 
Springs & Rivers from the great Abyss. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Suppi. s.v. The existence of an Abyss, or receptacle 
of subterraneous waters is.. defended by Dr. Woodward. 
1835 Thirlwall Greece I. vi. 198 The aby ns of Tartarus, 
fast secured with iron gates, and a brazen floor. 

2 . A bottomless gulf; any unfathomable or ap¬ 
parently unfathomable cavity or void space ; a 
profound gulf, chasm, or void extending beneath. 

1639 Massinger Uitnat. Combo1 11. i. Were I condemned .. 
to fill up .. A bottomless abyss, or charge thro’ fire, It could 
not so much shake me, 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 212 They 
viewed the vast immeasurable abyss Outrageous as a sea, 
dark, wasteful, wild. 1794 Sullivan Viewef Hat. I. 30 How 
striking the profundity of the abysses • the frightful eleva¬ 
tion of the rocks 1 1831 Scott A. Geierst . ii. 25 I can see the 
part of the path lying down in the abyss. 1873 Sir J. Hf.r- 
schel Pop. Led. 11. § 4. 50 That awful abyss which separates 
us from the stars. 

3 -fig. 

1619 H. Hutton Polite ’s Anat. (1842) 18 And in th’ abysse 
of vintners chalked score, Shipwrack good fortune. 1620 
Shelton Don Quixote IV. xxi. 167 You have flung it into 
the Abissus of Silence. i6zx Bacon in Four Cents. Eng. 
Lett. (1881) 43 Your majesty's heart, which is an abyssus of 
goodness, as I am an abyssus of misery. 1632 Sanderson 
21 Serrn. Ad. Mag. (1673) 280 There is an abyssus, a depth 
in thy heart which thou canst not fathom with all the line 
thou hast. 1686 Dryden Hind 4- Panther 66 Thy throne is 
darkness in the abyss of light, A blaze of glory that forbids 
the sight. 1796 Burke Reg. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 80 Some of 
them seemed plunged in unfathomable abysses of disgrace. 
1871 F. T. Palgrave Lyr. I'oems 101 Into the dismal abysses 
Where outworn centuries lie. 

4 . ‘Ahyss is also used in heraldry, to denote the 
centre of an escutcheon.’ Chambers Cycl. Suppi. 
> 753 - (Fr. itue fleur de /is ett abime, Littre.) 

Abyss (abi s), v. [f. Abyss sbi] To swallow up 
in an abyss, to engulf. 

c i860 Low ell Poet. Wks. 1879, 381 The drooping sea-weed 
hears, in night abyssed .. the wave's receding shock. 

Abyssal (abi*sal), a. [ad. late L. abyssdl-is of 
or belonging to an abyss, f. abyss-us ; see Abyss and 
-alL] Of unsearchable depth, unfathomable ; be¬ 
longing to the lowest depths of ocean. Abyssal 
zone, the bottom strata of the sea, the belt of water 
below 300 fathoms. 


1691 Beiimen Theosoph. Philos. 42 Whose immensity is 
Abyssal.^ 17^2 W. Law S/ir. 0/ Love (1816) 11.66 God is an 
abyssal infinity of love, wisdom, & goodness. 1830 Lyell 
Princ. Gcol. (1875) 11 . 111. xlix. 589 The Coral fauna of the 
deep and abyssal sea. 1872 Nicholson Palmont. 23 The 
abyssal mud of the Atlantic is to a very large extent com¬ 
posed of the microscopic shells of Foraminifera. 

II Abyssus (abi sps). [L.; see Abyss.] The 
form in which the word Abyss was first used. 
Abyt, obs. f. 11 abit = clothing, Fr. habit. 

Ac, obs. early form of Oak. 
t Ac, conj. Obs. 1-6 (only north, in 6), also ak(e 
passim ; 2 -4 oc, ok, 1-3 ah, ach, auch, auj, auh. 
[QE.ac, cogn. w.OSax. ae, Goth.*?/*, OIIG.e//.] Hut. 

tt 1000 Cynewulf Andreas 2420 Ne mij> ‘ 5 u, ah dinne mml- 
sefan stack-la. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 17 Ne com ic n& to 
towurpan, ac fcefyllan. 1154 O.E. C 7 <tnw.(Laud. MS.) an. 1140 
God wimman sea: was, oc sea: hedde litel blisse mid him. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 145 A lie wc beo 3 m monifald wawc . . 
ach god almihtin us freured. Ibid. 211 Ich liuie nout ichi 
auh cri.st liucS in me. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 258 Inne j>e 
nis lac ne lest. au3 alle holinesse. c 1200 ( )rw. 1891 pan was* i 
Marrch, acc Marrch wass pa Neh all gan ut till ende. c 1270 
A". Horn 116 Ofte haddc Horn beo wo Ac neure wurs pan 
him was po. 1340 Ayeub. 18 pc guodcs . . ne byep najt his, 
akc kyep his lhordes guodes. c 1380 Sir Ecru mb. 4413 Hup 
noji agast, Ac holdcp forp jour way an hast, a 1400 A. E. 
Saints Lives ill. 8 Hit nas nojt for is owen gilt Ok hit was 
. . for sin pine. 1535 Stewart Cron. 0/Scoti. II. 630 Amang 
the aill gart tume thame in the fat; Ac leit it stand at greil 
laser and lonth. 

Ac-, pref assimilated form of L. ad - to, bef. 
c -(/*-) and <///-, as in ac-cumuldre , ac-ccdcrc, ac¬ 
quit".were. Reduced in OFr. to a-, and so entered 
Kng. in 3-4. Hut in 4-3 the spelling ac - was arti¬ 
ficially restored in Fr. in imitation of L., and in 
4-5 this extended to Kng. as in ae-coitnl, ac-quit, 
KE. a-c tittle, a-nvite, a-quite. Tu all modern words 
from L., ac - is written, though a- only is pro¬ 
nounced. While the refashioning of the OFr. words 
was going on, ae- was ignorantly extended to some 
words having a- = OFr. an- en-in-, or es- cjc-, as 
a{e)cloy, a{c)cumber, a(e)conp, ICE. adoyc, aaunbre, 
acoupe, OFr. eneloer, cncombrer, emoulper = L. in- 
ndpare, and even to some words with < 7 - = 01 v a- 
or on-, as a(eVurse, a(c)hnon i , acknowledge. 

Ac-, the earlier spelling of many words, which in 
consequence of the refashioning mentioned in the prec. 
are now spelt acc-, under which they will be found, 
-ac, suffix formerly -aque, -ak(e, -ack, prim¬ 
arily adj., whence also sb. formative, repr. Gr. -dvo?, 
-liKTf, -atcuv, the form of the adj. suffix -*09, in comb, 
w. sb. in - ia , -ioy, -iov, as KctpbtaK-us cardiac, of the 
heart, i)A.ta/f-us heliac, of the sun, 5 ai fwviatc-os tie- 
moniac, belonging to a demon. Some of these were 
adopted in L. as cardiiic-us, dirmonhic-us, e legal e-us, 
aphrodisidc-us, on the model of which others as 
maniac-us, iliac-us have been formed in med. or 
mod. L. Thence they have been adopted in Hr. 
as learned words in -aqtte, partly from which, as 
in demoniac, partly from L. or Gr. they have been 
adopted in Eng. e.g. ammoniac, aphrodisiac, car¬ 
diac, celiac, elegiac, demoniac, hypochondriac, iliac, 
maniac, prosodiac, zodiac. See also -acal. 

Acacia 1 fak<?bjia). [a. Lat. acacia, a. Gr.cUa/ria, 
of uncertain origin; perh. containing unif a point, 
in reference to its thorns.] 

1 . Bot. A genus of Leguminous shrubs or trees, 
of the Mimosa tribe, found in the warmer regions 
of the Old World ; several species of which yield 
Gum Acacia or Gum Arabic, Catechu, and other pro¬ 
ducts ; they form in Australia thickets called scrubs. 

1543 Traheron Vigo {1586) 429 Acacia is a thorny tree 
growing in Egipte. 1712 Pom ft Hist, of Drugs I. 17 He 
raised several Acacias, which are very prickly, c 1854 Stan¬ 
ley Sinai 4* Patest.Kx 858)!.20 The wild Acacia (Mimosa .Vito - 
tied) everywhere represents the ‘scneh’or ‘senna'of the 
Burning Bush. 1866 Findley & Moore Treus. Bot. 5 The 
aspect of an Acacia scrub, which is one of the characteristic 
features of Australian vegetation. 

2 . pop . The Xorth-American Locust-tree, called 
also False-Acacia (Kobinia pseud-Acacia), with 
sweet-scented white flowers, grown as an orna¬ 
mental tree in England. 

1664 Evelyn Sylvn (1776) 11. iv. 358 The Acacia .. deserves 
a place among our Avenue Trees. 1816 Shelley A last or 
437 The ash and the acacia floating hang Tremulous and 
pale. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. xxii. 45 The slender acacia 
would not shake One long milk-bloom on the tree. 

3 . Med. The inspissated juice of the unripe fruit 
of species of Acacia and Mimosa, used as a drug. 

1601 Holland Pliny (1634) II. 194 There is a kind of 
Thome, whereof commeth Acacia .. found in Egypt. 1769 
Hill Pant. Herbal. (1812) 2 German acacia is the juice of 
unripe sloes evaporated. 1853 M ayne E.rp. Lex. s.v. Acacia 
.. the pharmacopocial name for gum-Araoic. . the concrete 
juice of Acacia vera , etc. 

t Acacia-. Obs. ‘Something resembling a kind 
of roll or bag, seen on medals in the hands of 
several of the consuls and emperors, from the time 
of Anastatius.* Chambers Cycl. 1751. ‘ Killed with 
earth... to remind him of his frailty and mortality.’ 
Chambers Suppi. 


Acacine (rekasin). [f. AcaciaI +-J!s*r 4 chem. 
form.] Pure gum arabic. 
t Acacio. [Apparently IotYt. acajou mahogany.] 
‘A heavy, durable wood of the red mahogany cha¬ 
racter, but darker and plainer ; it is highly esteemed 
in ship-building.’ Weale 1S49. 

f A’cacy. Obs [ad. Gr. dnania guiltlessness, 
f. d priv. +/ca*os evil.] ‘Innocence, a being free 
from malice.’ Hailey 1731. (‘ Not much used ’) Ash 
17 75. Prob. never used. 

Academe (;ekadrm\ poetic ; also Achadcmc. 
[f. L .Academia ; perhaps erroneously (in Milton 
correctly) from Acadetnus: Atque inter si has A ca¬ 
de mi qu;v re re vcritm, llor. Bp. 11. ii. 45.] - Aca¬ 
demy 1, 3. 

1588 Shaks. L. /.. L. 1. i. 13 Our Court shall he a little 
Achademe. Ibid. iv. iii. 352 The Books, the Arts, the Acha- 
de mcs. a 1642 Peaciiam Emblems, R nr a miht etc. Thy 
solitary Academe should be Some shady grove* u|Kjn the 
Thames'fair side*. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 244 See ihere the 
olive grove of Academe, Plato's retirement. 1847 Th n\ys«-n 
/Witness ii. 180 The softer Adams uf your Academe. 1870 
Lowell Cat bed. Poet. Wks. 1879, 448 That best academe, 
a mother's knee. 

Acadeillial Kvkad/'miaL. a. [f. J. .academia 
-Ai- 1 .] ‘Relating to an academy, belonging loan 
academy.’ J.; academic. 

[1755 in Johnson, n.q.] 1852 Sir \V. 11 wit. ros Disc fas. 411 
The right of Acadcmial Instruction was deputed to a limited 
number of 4 famous colleges.' 

tAcademian (a-kadrmmnV Ot\. [f. L. aca¬ 
demia academy + -an.] 

1 . A disciple of Plato. 

1534 Ln. Berners Golden Bake of M. . Intel. 11536- B. ij. 
Pcnpaticicns, A cad-.‘miens and Epicuriens. 

2 . A member of an academy; an academic or 
academician. 

1599 M akston Sc. of / 'illanie it. vi. 201 Then straight comes 
Friscus, that neat Gentleman, That newe discarded Acade- 
inian. 1611 Steed I/ist.Gt. But. 11632MX. m*- <;.>» Reuereuce 
of the man., moued so the affection of the Oxford Aca- 
demians. 1661 K. \V. Conf Char act. The c-x^k, and 

the bedmaker. . are the necessary evils uf an accademian. 
1691 W<k>d. 7 //z. ().von, 1 . col. 22 He went to Loraine..read¬ 
ing the Hebrew Lecture to the Academians of that place. 

Academic (a.*knde*inik), a. and sb. [ad. med. 
L. academic-us, Fr. acadewique.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Helonging to the Academy, the school or philo¬ 
sophy of Plato; sceptical. 

1610 Hr.Ai.i Y «S 7 . Aug., City of God -16201 xi. xxvi. 4-S 
I fear not the Academikc arguments., that say: what if 
you erre? 1777 Hume Ess. 4 Treat. 11 . 1S4 1 he wise lend 
a very academic faith to every report, which favours the 
passion of the reporter. 1756 Bl rkf. Suit. <y />. Pref., \S ks. 
I. S7 ('kero true as he was to the academick philosophy. 

2. <Jf or belonging to an academy or institution 
for higher learning ; hence, collegiate, scholarly. 

< 1588 ( jReenk Friar Bacon ii. 6 Masters of our academic 
state That rule in Oxford. 1599 Br. Hall Virgidem tv. vi. 83 
Oh let me lead an academicke life. 1633 G. Herbert Tern 
pie 39, Affliction 45 Thou often didst with Academick praise 
Meit and dissolve my rage. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 163 
■4 Which my academick rudeness made me unable to re¬ 
pay. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. (1858) 17 It betokens in the 
Author a rusticity and academic seclusion. 1875 B. Taylor 
Eaust tt. i. II.9 See hitherward your grateful scholar wend¬ 
ing Outgrown the academic rods of old. 

3 . Of or belonging to a learned society, or asso¬ 
ciation for the promotion of art or science; of or 
belonging to an Academician. 

1879 Daily Tel. May 23 Each successively forced the heavy 
portals of Somerset House and Trafalgar-square to . . admit 
them .. to Academic rank. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absoli] 

1 . An ancient philosopher of the Academy, an 
adherent of the philosophical school of Plato; a 
Platonist. 

1586 B[eard] tr. La Primattdaycs Fr. Acad. 9 Plato, Xcno* 
phon . . & manic other excellent personages, afterward 
called A cad cm ikes. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 277 Mellifluous 
streanies that watered all the schools Of academics old and 
new. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. They who embraced the 
system of Plato, among the ancients, were called acadt win', 
Academics; whereas those who did the same since the re¬ 
storation of learning, have assumed the denomination of 
Platonists. 1830 Sir J. Macintosh Progr. of Elk. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 1 . 28 His [Cleanthes'J most formidable opponent, 
Arccsitaus the academic. 

2 . A member of a college or university; a collegian. 

1587 Fleming Contn. I lot inshed III. 1379*1 At hir being 
in Cambridge .. thus did an academike write in praise of 
the forenamed carle. 1611 Coryat Crudities 438 All the men 
generally doe weare it, both citizen^ and Academicks. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 29 ? 13 The academick hopes to divert 
the ladies. 1795 GtnnoN A uto-Biog. 26 The uniform habit 
of the academics, the square cap and black gown. 

b.« Academical R, which is themore usual term. 

1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton (1842) 144 Dressed in the full 
academics of a gentleman Commoner—one of the most grace¬ 
ful, certainly, of all European costumes. 

3 . A member of a society for promoting art or 
science ; = Acadkmiht 2, Academician, rare. 

1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v„ Academics or rather A cadent ists 
is also used among us for the members of the modern 
Academies, or instituted societies of learned persons. 1868 
Swinburne Ess. 4- Stud. (187^5) 372 Like Coriolanus, the 

ainter [Sandys] might say .. it is his to banish the judges, 

is to reject the * Common cry * of academics. 
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ACANONICAL. 


4. pi. Academics, Eng. name of the A cade mica, one 
of the writings of Cicero. 

Academical (sekademikal), a. and sb. [f. prec. 

+ -AL 1 .] 

A. adj. 

1 = Academic A i. rare. 

1666 J. Smith OfdAge 256 With Devotion to admire that 
Academical Inscription ayvworw 0 e<Z [to an unknown God]. 

2 . = Academic A 2, for which it is now more 
commonly used. 

1587 Fleming Contn. I Iollushed III. 1321/2 As the aca¬ 
demical! poet sometime said at the gratious entering of 
hir maiestie into Cambridge. 1769 Lett, cf Junius vii. 30 
An academical education has given you an unlimited com¬ 
mand .. of speech. 1853 Felton Earn. Lett.(i%h$) iii. 22 He 
came punctually in his academical costume. 1868 M. Pat- 
tison A cadent. Organ. 83 Academical life within college 
walls is a more valuable moral and social discipline than a 
solitary’ lodging. 

3. Of or belonging to an academy for the cultiva¬ 
tion of belies letlres , arts, or sciences ; of or per¬ 
taining to an academician. 

1879 Athene urn 17 May 639 Academical in the sense that 
Couture's art was academical, the other work of the vener¬ 
able member of the Institute pleases us more. 

B. sb. pi. Academical robes ; the articles of dress 
usually worn by the students, graduates, or officials 
of a college or university, 

1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalian (18421130 Proctor. ‘Who are 
you? Are you gownsmen? Young man, how dare you be 
without your academicals?' 1861 T. Hughes T. Drown at 
Ox/, xtx. At first he caught up his cap and gown .. On 
second thoughts, however, he threw his academicals hack on 
to the sofa. 

Academically (akade-mikali), adv. [(. prcc. 
+ -ly -.] In academic or academical manner, a. 
Platonically; sceptically, b. In relation to an aca¬ 
demy or seat of learning. 

1591 Horsey Travels <1857) 237 |We] toke Cambridge., 
one our waye . . and wee wear verie accademicallie enter* 
teyned. 1682 Cabalistical Dial. 17 <T.) These doctrines 1 
propose academically, and for experiment .sake. 1876 Kmlr- 
son Ess. Ser. 1. x. 245 There are degrees in idealism. We 
learn first to play with it academically. 1879 Standard 
1 July 4 Academically, Ireland is worse off than England. 

Academician (akaNclemijan). [a. Fr. acadc- - 
micien, f. med. L. aeadcmic-us : see -ian.] 

1. A member of an academy, or society for pro¬ 
moting arts and sciences; first used of the members 
of the French Academies, and in Kngland of the 
Royal Academy; now much more widely. It has 
taken the place of Ac.vDKMi.sT. 

I Not in Bailey 1766.! 1755 Johnson Plan 0/Diet. Wks. 
1787 IX. 169 The academicians of France rejected terms of 
science in their first essay. 1818 J. Northcote Sir J. Key. 
no Ids II. 146 Invective and satire against the principal Aca¬ 
demicians, and most pointedly against Sir Joshua. _ 1830 
Lyeli. Princ. Geol. (18751 II. 11. xxix. 119 The Academicians 
descried derangements in some of the buildings of Calabria. 

2. A collegian ; = Academic 11:. rare. 

1749 Chesterfield Lett. 190U792) 11 . 237 As for Turin . . 
you cannot conveniently reside there as an academician. 
1873 C. A. Bristfds Eire )'rs. in Eng. Vniv. led. 3) 34 The 
ignorance of the popular mind has often represented acade¬ 
micians riding, travelling, etc. in cap and gown. 

Academicism (rekade*misiz’m). [f. Academic 
+ -Ism.] A tenet or opinion of the Academic 
philosophy. 

1610 Healey St. _*f ug., City 0/God 753 1 n these new Acadc- 
micismes . . the question medlcth not with the nature of that 
which we are to attaine. 1880 J.S. Reio Cicero’s Acad. 93 
Yarro was a follower of the Stoicised Academicism of An* 
tiochus. 

+ Academism (akardumiz’m). Ohs. rare. [f. 
Academy 4-ism.] 'The doctrine of the Academic 
philosophy.’ J. 

c 1730 A. Baxter Eng. into Nat. Soul t i745> 11 . 254 This is 
the great principle of Academism and Scepticism, That 
Truth cannot be perceived. 

t Academist takardemist). Obs. [a. Fr. acadc- 
rnistei see Academy and -1st.] 

1. An Academic philosopher; a sceptic. 

c 1730 A Baxter Eng. into .Vat. Soul (1745) II. 255 Some¬ 
times a Dogmatist.. and sometimes a regular and precise 
Academist. 1691 Ray Creation (1704I it. 386 These Acadc- 
mists (Aristotle and Pliny) do not refer merely to the light¬ 
ness of this Creature's Body. 

2. A member of an academy for the promotion of 
arts or sciences. In this sense it is now supplanted 
by Academician. 

1691 Rav Creation (1704) it. 384 The Parisian Academists 
observe of the Sea-Tortoise, that the Cleft of the Glottis was 
strait and close. 1782 J. Warton Ess. on Pope II. xx. 70 Such 
is the Commentary of the academist on these famous lines. 

3. A pupil in a school for riding, etc. See 

Academy 5. 

1651 Evelyn Diary Sept 7 Chevalier Paul.. had never 
been an Academist, and yet govern'd a very unruly horse. 

t Academite. Obs. ? A follower of Plato: see 

Academy 1.2. 

1574 Whitgift Defence 39 Infected with the rustic sect of 
Academites. 

Academize (akarderaaiz), v. rare. [f. Aca¬ 
demy + -IZE.] To form into an academy. 

1868 Daily Tel. May 4 English literature indeed made up 
its mind long since not to be inregimented or academised. 

Academy (akae*dcmi), also 5 achadomye, 6 


achademya. [a. Fr. academic, ad. L. academia , 
a. Gr. &/eal> 7 ]fua, more properly aKad-qfiua adj., f. 
’AtfdSfl/ios name of a man; cf. Horace’s silvas 
Aeademi, the 'groves of Academus.’] 

1. Proper iyime of a garden near Athens where 
Plato taught. 

1474 Caxton The Chesse 86 Plato .. chose his mansion and 
dwellyng in achadomye. 1603 Holland Plutarch 275 The 
Academy, a little pingle or plot of ground, was the habita¬ 
tion of Plato. 1807 Robinson Archaeol. Groeca 1. i. 16 Aca¬ 
demy . . was a large enclosure of ground which was once 
the property of a citizen at Athens named Academus .. Some 
however say that it received its name from an ancient hero. 

2. The philosophical school or system of Plato. 

1677 Gale Crt.of Gentiles ll.iti. 132 From the Philosophers 

Scholes, specially from Plato's Academic. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. The ancient academy doubted of everything, and 
went so far as to make it a doubt, whether or no they ought 
to doubt. 1871 Farrar Witness of Hist. iii. 100 Without 
eloquence she silenced the subtle dialectics of the Academy. 

3. A place where the arts and sciences are taught; 
an institution for the study of higher learning; in 
the general sense including a university, but in 
popular usage restricted to an educational institu¬ 
tion claiming to hold a rank between a university 
or college and a school. In England the word has 
been abused, and is now in discredit in this sense. 

1549 Comp/. of ScotL(\Z-j2\ 13 ITiir tua princis be chance 
entrit in the achademya, to heir anc lesson of philo^uhic. 

.. 1588 Greene Eriar Bacon ii. 37 Joying that our academy 
yields A man suppos'd the wonder of the world. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 33 *27 The fashionable academics of 
our metropolis. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 532 He had 
been piaster of an academy which the Dissenters had set up 
at Islington. 1876 Grant Burgh Schools Scotl. tt. ii. 115 The 
oldest Academy in Scotland is that of Perth. 

t ^>-fig- The arts, or circle of knowledge, taught in 
an academy, or a treatise comprehending them. Obs. 

1636 Hkai.ev tr. Theophrastus' Char. 10 W hatsoever be- 1 
longeth to the womens Academic, as paintings, preservings, 
needle-workes, and such-like, a 1667 Cowley Elegy on Little - | 
ton Wks. 1711 III. 50 He that had only talk'd with him, might 
find A little Academy in his Mind. 1675 A. Browne (title) 
Ars pictoria: or an Academy treating of Drawing, Painting, ' 
j etc. 1754 H. Walpole Lett, to 11 . Mann 257(1834) 111 . 74 
That living academy of love-lore my Lady Vane. 

4. Hence, a place of training. 

1570 Sir H. Gilbert Qu, Elizabethes Achademy 12 Wher- 
1 by your Maiesties and Successors courtes shalbe for cuer . . 
becomen a most noble Achademy of chiualtrie, pollicy and 
philosophic. 1677 R. Gilpin Dar/non. Sacra (1867) 67 Evil 
company is sin's nursery & Satan's academy. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. 11 . xli. 425 The assemblies of the zealots in private 1 
houses which .. had become so many academies of fanati¬ 
cism. 1847 L. Hunt .1 ten, W'omen, <y Bhs. II. xii. 310 The 
graces and good qualities which site retained .. rendered her 
house a sort of academy of good breeding. 

5. A place of training in some special art, as a 
Riding Academy, the Royal Military Academy, etc. 

1734 tr. Rollin's A nc. Hist. 1 V. x. 411 They called the places 
..Gymnasia, which answers very near to our academies. 
1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Academy is particularly under¬ 
stood of a riding-school. 1882 Daily Nezvs 5 May 2/1 The 
Professor of Chemistry and Physics at the Royal Military 
I Academy at Woolwich .. The Officer who was placed in 
j charge of the Academy. 

6. A society or institution for the cultivation and 
promotion of literature, of arts and sciences, or of 
some particular art or science, as the French 
Academy, the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, 
the Royal Academy of Painting, Sculpture and 
Architecture, which latter is commonly called in 
England ' the Academy.’ Familiarly the name is 
extended to the Annual exhibition of the Society. 

1691 Rav Creation (1704) n. 390 Several Creatures dissected 
by the Royal Academy of Sciences al Paris. 1769 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc, at Opening of Royal Academy An Academy, 
in which the polite Arts may be regularly cultivated, is at 
last opened among us by Royal Munificence. 1858 Max 
Muller Chips (1880) 111 . l 34 After the model of the literary 
academies in Italy, academies were founded at the small 
courts of Germany. 1873 Black Pr. of Thule (1875) xii. 190 
We were at the Academy all the morning, and mamma is not 
a bit tired. 

7. Allrib., as in Academy-board, Academy Dinner, 
Academy-figure, Academy lectures, etc. An Aca¬ 
demy figure is usually drawn half-life-size in crayon 
or pencil from a nude model. 

1769 Sir J. Reynolds Disc, i, I have seen also Academy 
figures by Annibale Caracci.. drawn with all the peculiari¬ 
ties of an individual model. 1859 Gullick & Tinbs Paint¬ 
ing^ 313 When a painter introduces a figure wanting in repose 
or in its parts inharmonious.. it is at once called ‘ Academic,’ 
or an ' Academy Figure.’ Ibid. 217 Academy board is a thin 
millboard, on which most of the studies made at the Academy 
are painted. 

Acadialite (ak^’diabit). Min. [f. Aeculie, Fr. 
name of Nova Scotia 4 -Lite repr. Gr. Ai0o? stone.] 

' Acadialite , from Nova Scotia, is only a reddish 
chabazitc.’ Dana. 

Acadian (ak^t dian), a. and sb. [f. Acadie Nova 
Scotia + -an.] Of or native to Nova Scotia- 

1790 Beatson Nav. <5■ Mil. Mem. I. 306 They were joined 
by as many Canadians, Acadians ana Indians, 1876 Ban¬ 
croft Hist. U.S. III. x. 417 Hesent De Pontleroy.. to travel 
through America .. in the guise of an Acadian wanderer. 

Acajou (aka^w). [Fr. word: see Cashew.] 

1- The Cashew or Cashew-nut. 

17*5 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. The Nut or Chestnut of 


Acajou, a Fruit that is almost as big as a Chestnut. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Dot. xix. 262 Acajou or Cashew we know 
chiefly by the nut, which grows at the end of a fleshy body 
as large as an orange, and full of an acid juice. 

2 . A medicinal preparation yielded by the ma¬ 
hogany tree (Fr. acajou). 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

-acal, compound suffix ; consisting of -al repr. 
L. -dlis, -die 'of the nature of, belonging to,’ added 
to -ac (q.v.), which although strictly an adj. ending 
was so often used substantively, e.g. demoniac, 
maniac, ammoniac, aphrodisiac, that it became nsual 
to make the adj. in - acal even when no sb. occurs, 
as heliacal. As in the cogn. -ic, -ical, adjectives 
in -ac are primary objective attributes, of or per¬ 
taining to the thing, while adjectives in • acal are 
only secondary, of the nature of or connected with 
the attribute in -ac, or its embodiment, hence more 
remotely and subjectively relating to the thing ; 
e.g. the cardiac arteries, a cardiac (medicine), car- 
diacal qualities of a herh. But this distinction is 
not always observed. Examples: ammoniacal, 
aphrodisiacal, cardiacal, demoniacal, heliacal, hypo¬ 
chondriacal , maniacal, paradisiacal, prosodiacal, 
theriacal. 

t Acale, akale, ///. a. Obs. [contr. for fuller 
*acaleu ; probablyOE. of-ealen pa. pple. of vb. 
of-calan, -c6l, -calctt, f. of+calan to be cold; but 
possiblya lost OE .acalen, f. a- pref. intensive, off, 
away 4 calan. Acale is parallel to awake ppl. adj. 
for aioakeji OE. awac-en pa. pple. See also the 
later acoldi] Cold, frozen. 

c 1320 Scuyn Sages( W.) 1512 What hclpeth hit lengcr tale? 
That night he sat we) sore akale And his wifi aiwarme abedde. 
1377 Langl. P. PL B. xvm. 302 Bolhe hungry and akale. 
*393 Ibid. C. xxi. 439 For blod may seo blood’ bojje a-hurst 
and a-cale, Ac blod may nat seo blod ‘blcde, bote hym rewe. 
1393 Gower Conf. III. 296 He was so sore a calc, That the 
wistc of him self no bote. 

Acaleph (arkalef), Acalephe (ae*kal/f). Zool. 
Also Acnliphe. An animal of the class Acalepiia. 

1706 Phillips, Acnliphe , the great stinging nettle, or the 
Sea-nettle, a sensible Plant. 1835 Kirby Habits <$■ Inst, of 
An. 1. vi. 195 The Gelatines which some consider as a dis- 
linct class under the name of Acalephes. 1872 Dana Corals 
App. il 375 Acalephs, or Jelly-fishes, or Medusae as many of 
them are called. 

Acalepha (nekalrfa), sb.pl. Zool. [mod. L. sb. 
pi. (prop. adj. sc. animalid) f. Gr. aKa\T}<pi] a nettle; 
also used in the form Acalcphw fem. pl.j A class of 
Radiate marine animals, emhracing the Jelly fishes 
and Medusas, of pellucid gelatinous substance; so 
called from possessing the power of stinging or 
tingling anything which they touch, whence some 
of them are also known as sea-nettles. The sing. 
is supplied by Acaleph, Acalephan. 

1846 1 Patterson Zoology 39 The various functions performed 
by the Acalephae. 1855 Gosse Marine Zool. I. 37, Class 11 
Acalepha (Sea Blubbers), The most common form of these 
animals is that of an umbrella or a mushroom; a broad cir¬ 
cular convex disk of jelly, usually clear and colourless. 

Acalephan (rekalrfan), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
prec. + - an.] 

A. culj. Of or belonging to the class Acalepha. 
Mod. Its structure shows an approach to the Acalephan type. 

B. sb. An Acaleph, or animal of the class Acalepha. 

1843 Owen Anat. Invert. An. iii The form described and 

figured by M. Sars in 1829 as a new genus of Acalephan. 
1854 Knight's Eng. Cycl. 1.24 The general opinion seems to 
be that touch is the only sense possessed by the Acalephans. 

Acalephoid (nekalrfoid), a. Zool. [f. Acalepha 
4 -oiD repr. Gr. -0*16-77? like.] Resembling the 
Acalepha or jelly-fishes. 

Webster cites Dana, Worcester cites Owen. 

Acalycine (akcedisain), a. Bot. [ad. mod. L. 
acalycin-us f. Gr. d not+*aAi>£, -vk-o. flower-cup: 
see -ineF] Having no calyx or flower-enp. 

1858 Grav.^ 

Acaiycinous (a’kali’sinas), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. acalycin-us + -ous.] = Acalycine. 

1858 Gray. 

Acalyculate (xkali’ki/rieO, a. Bot. [f. Gr. a 
priv. + mod. L .calycul-us dim. of calyx cup + -ate2.] 
Having no calyculus or accessory calyx. 
Acalycal (akarlikal), a. Bot. [f. Gr. d priv. + 
KaXvK-a cup + -al.] Of stamens: Inserted on the 
receptacle without adhesion to the calyx. 

A-camp (akce-mp), adv. prop, phrase . rare. [f. 
after afield\ To the camp. 

1809 J. Barlow Columbiad vi. 637 Some carmen, as acamp 
they drove, Had seen her coursing for the western grove. 

t Aca*ng(en, Obs. [f. A-pref i, intensive + 
Cangen.] ? To grow foolish or mad. 

c 1220 St. Katlu (Abb. Cl.) 2045 De Reiser, al acanget, hefde 
ilosed mon dream. Ibid. 21x2 Hu nu, dame, dotes tu ? Cwen, 
ncangestu nu ? 

t Acancrnical, a. Obs. [f. late L. aeanonic-us 
a. Gr. otcayoyi/tos 4 -al.] Not belonging to the canon 
(of Scripture); uncanonical. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. The Apocrypha) books are also 
called AcanonicaJ. 
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ACATHARSY. 


Acanth (akse’n]>). Bot . also 7 acante. [a* Fr. 
acanthc ; ad. L. Acanthus,] ■= Acanthus. 

1662 Gerbier Principles 5 The Corinthian Heads to repre¬ 
sent a Basket with Acante Leaves. 1866 Li no ley & Moore 
Treas. Pot. 6 The genuine acanths, formerly called Bran- 
cursines, are emollient. 

Acanthaceous (ce^k&njvi’jas), a. Bot. [f, L. 
Acanth-us + -ACEOUS.] Of the type of the Acanthus; 
epithet of the natural order Acanthaceie of which the 
Acanthus is the typical genus. 

1751 Chambers Cyc. s.v. Acanthus , Acanthus .. the repre¬ 
sentation of the leaves of an acanthaceous plant. 1880 J. S. 
Cooper Coral Lands I. xvii. 197 An acanthaceous herb, in¬ 
habiting swamps. 

Acanthine (akarnjfin, -am), a . [f. L. Acanth¬ 
us + -ine.] Of, or pertaining to, the Acanthus. 

1753 Chambers Cyct. Supp. s.v., Acanlhine garments .. a 
kina of embroidery’, wrought in imitation of the Egyptian 
acanthus or thorn. 1823 Nicholson Pract. Builder 579 
Acanlhine means ornamented with leaves of the acanthus. 

Acanthite (akoe-njteit). Min. [f. Gr. dnavOa a 
thorn+ -ite formative of names of minerals.] 
'A native sulphide of silver, found at Freiberg, etc.; 
crystals usually slender-pointed prisms; color iron- 
black or like argent ite.’ Dana. 

Acantho- aa. Gr. afeavOc- combining form of 
a/savOa thorn, as in aKav9o-(f>vpos thorn-bearing; 
hence in many modem compounds with sense of 
* thorn, thorny.’ 

Acanthocephalous (akx:n)><?ise-fabs\ a. 
Physiol . [mod. f. Gr. btcav9o- thom + Kt<paA-i) head 
+ -OUS.] Having a spiny head. 

2839 47 Todd Cyct. Auat. Phys. III. 534/1 I n many of the 
Acanthocephalous Sterelmintha . . the skin .. becomes more 
coriaceous. 

Acanthocladous (:ek&n]>*rk]ad3s\ a. Bot . [f. 
Gr. (tnavOo- thom + /rAd 5 -oj shoot + -ous.] 1 11 aving 
spiny branches.’ Gray Bot. Tcxt-bk. 
Acanthological (aksem^lp'd^ikal), a. Zool. 
[f. Gr. dnavBo- thorn + -logical.] Pertaining to 
the study of the nature and functions of spines, 
founded on the study of spines. 

i88» Macintosh in Nature No. 628. 41 The systematic 
value of acanthological characters. 

Acanthophorous (tekdenj^foras), a. Bot. 
[f. Gr. &Kav0o<f>op-o$ bearing thorns, prickly + ous.] 

‘ Spine-bearing.’ Gray Bot. Tcxt-bk. 
Acanthopterous (tekxnjj^rpteras), a. [f. Gr. 
cjcavB 0- thom + vrep-bv wing + -ous.] prop. Spiny- 
winged, as the Cassowary'; but used also as spiny- 
finned * Acanthoptkkygious. 

1870 Rolleston An. Life 42 The perch, and indeed the 
entire Acanthopterous order to which it belongs. 

Acanthopterygian (akarnj^pteridzian), a. 
andrA Zool. [f. Acanthopterygii +-an.] Belong¬ 
ing to the spiny-finned fishes; substantively , a spiny- 
finned fish. 

1835 Kirbv Habits Inst. 0/An. II. xxi. 393 The Acan- 
lhopterygians, or spiny-rayed Fishes. 1855 Owen Si-el. <y 
Teeth 23 Those fishes which have one or more of the hard 
spines at the beginning of the pectoral, ventral, dorsal, and 
anal fins are called ‘ acanthopterygian,'or spiny-finned fishes. 
1863 Burton Book Hunter , If you speak of an Acanthop- 
tcrygian, it is plain that you are not discussing perch in re¬ 
ference to its roasting or boiling merits. 

II Acanthopterygii (aka^ntypteri'dsipi), sb. 
pi. Zool. [mod. L., prop. adj. plur. masc. (sc. pisccs), 
f. Gr. dtcavOo- thorn + nrepvyi-ov a fin, dimin. of 
irripv£ a wing.] An order of Fishes, forming the first 
group of the Osseous sub-division, distinguished by 
having hard and spiny rays in the dorsal fins, as in the 
common perch and stickleback ; spiny-finned fishes. 

1833 Pen. Cyct. [Sec next.] 1847 Carpenter Zool. II. § 551 
The Acanthopterygii cannot be easily subdivided, except 
into families. 

Acanthopterygious (ak^nj^pteri-d^s), a. 
Zool. [f. Acanthopterygii + -ous.] IIaving spine¬ 
like rays in the dorsal fin ; spiny-finned:—an epi¬ 
thet of a group of fishes. 

1833 Pen. Cycl. s.v. Acanthopterygii , M. Cuvier divided the 
Acanthopterygious Fishes into fifteen families. 

Acanthus (akse-nj^s). [L., a. Gr. anavOo s, f. 
a*av9a thom, f. brerj a sharp point.] 

1 . Bot. A genus of herbaceous plants (monopetal- 
ous exogens, N.O. Acanthaccx). In popular use, 
the name is chiefly applied to the species//, spittostts , 
Bear’s Breech or Brank-Ursine, native to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and cultivated in England, 
celebrated among the Greeks and Romans for the 
elegance of its leaves. 

1616 Surflet & Markham Countrey Farme 203 Bearcs- 
breech, called of the Latines Acanthus. 1667 Milton P. L. 
iv. 606 On either side Acanthus, and each odorous bushy 
shrub. Fenced up the verdant wall 1842 Tennyson Lotos-E. 
142 The emcrald-colour'd water falling Thro' many a wuv’n 
acanthus-wreath divine! 

2 . Arch. A conventionalized representation of the 
leaf of Acanthus spiftost/s, used in the decoration 
of the Corinthian and Composite capitals; said to 
have been modelled after the plant by Callimachus. 

1751 Chambers Cyct. s.v., Acanthus , in architecture, an 
ornament of the Corinthian and Composite orders. 1879 
VOL. I. 


Scott Led. on Archit. I. 8r They assume an almost Classic 
form—the acanthus being freely used. 

Acanticone. Min. [mod. f. Gr. cUtj point + 
bvri against, opposite + kSjvos cone.] A synonym 
of Arcndalite,akind ofepidotc. (Not used by Dana.) 

1804 Edin. Rn>. III. 308 Epidote .. comprehends thallite 
and the acanticone of d'Andrada. 

Acapsular (akarpsiwlaj), a. Bot. [f. A- pref 
14, not + L. capsula Capsule + -Alt.] Not having 
a capsule. 

1879 Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Acardiac (akardiak\ a. Physiol, [mod. f. Gr. 
ateapfii-os without a heart (f. d not +ttapbia heart) + 
-ac ; after Gr. tsaplhnK-Cs of the heart.] Without a 
heart. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Acariasis (rekararasis). Path. [mod. L., f. Gr. 
dttapi a mite + -asis.] A species of skin-disease, 
caused by parasites of the mite kind. 

1828 Kirby & Seknce Entomol. Lett. I. iv. 97 The term 
Acariasis by which 1 proj>ose to distinguish generically all 
acarine diseases. 

Acaricide (arkarisaid). [f. mod. L., Acar-us + 
-cida -killer; f, ctvdcrc in comp, -eidcre to kill.] A 
preparation for destroying Acari. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Acaridse (aka‘*ridf), sb. pi. Zool. [mod. L., f. 
Acar-us + -ii>.k.] A family of small Arachnida, 

I breathing by pores like insects; comprising mites 
1 and ticks. (Forthe sing. Acaridan is used.) 

2847 Carpenter Zool. II. §766 The Acaridae are very 
widely, in fact universally, distributed. 

Acaridan aka.-ridan), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
Acarid-.e+ -an.] Of or belonging to the A car id,v 
or mites, subst. A member of the mite family. 

1835 Kirbv Habits Inst. 0/ An. II. xix. 306 The bat is 
infested hy another parasite, placed by Dr. Leach at the end 
of the Acaridans. 

Acarine (arkarain), a. Path. [f. mod. L. Acar¬ 
us + -ink *.] Of, belonging, or due, to Acari or mites. 

1828 Kirby & Spence Entomol. Lett. I. iv. 98 The cause 
of either the pedicular or acarine disease. 

Acaroid (arkaroid), a. Zool. [f. mod. L. Acar-us 
+ -01D.] Having the form of, or allied to, an 
Acartis or mite ; mite-like. 

1880 F. W. Burbidge Card. 0/ Sun xiv. 293 My skin . . 

| was covered with irritable red eruptions, caused by a minute 

red parasite of acaroid nature. 

|| Acarus (arkar£s). Zool. PI. acari ( di). [mod. 
L. f. Gr. aKapi a initc, f. bnaprjs minute, too short 
for cutting, f. a not + *ap- aorist stem of tteiptiv to 
cut.] A genus of minute Arachnida, or spider-like 
animals, embracing the chccsc-mitc and its con¬ 
geners ; a mite. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. 0/ Cyrus iv. 179 [Boiled water 1 
affording neither uliginous coats, gnatworms, Acari, etc., like 
crude and common water. 2847 Carpenter Zool. II. §766 
Some of the Acari have the power of spinning webs.. one of 
these is well-known as the Red Spider in hothooses. 1862 
M rs. Speid Last Tears in India 140 The fowls have been ex¬ 
terminated by small-pox, and by the assaults of a little blue 
acarus. 

Acarpellous (xkajpe’hs), a. Bot. [f. Gr. d 
not + mod. L. carpcll-us Carpel + -ous.] Having 
no carpels. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Acarpous (akirpas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. a not + 
tedpn-os fruit + -OUS.] Not producing fruit; unfruit¬ 
ful ; sterile. 

+ Ac as, ctdv. Obs. [a. OFr. d cas, by chance, 
accidentally; see Case.] 
c 1300 Sir Tristrcm (181 x) So it bifel acas. 

+ Acast, v. Obs. 3-4, also akast. Pa. t. acaste. 
/^.///t'.a-casten,acast, akest. [f. A -pref i away + 
Cast.] To cast down, throw down, cast away or off. 

c 1220 Seinfe Marherete 1 l Ha] overcomen ant akasten 
hare )>reo cunne fan. r 1220 Leg. St. Katherine 1x27 Dead 
nc acastc nawt Crist, ah Crist ouercom dea 3 . C1225 /tali 
Meidcnhad 5 YV'arpeS caucr toward tis tur for to hasten hit 
adun .. And nis ha witerliche akast, & in toJ>eowdom idrahen. 
c 1230 Ancren Pnole 3x8 lch was sonc ouerkumen * and 
]>ereuore sunne is more ;if ich hefde ibeon akest mid 
strcnc 5 e. c 1320 Seuyn Sages (W.) 600 The oldc tre his vertu 
gan acast. 1394 Creed of Pierce PI. 197 Now is my com¬ 
fort a-cast. 

Acat, obs. form of Achate and Agate. 
Acatalectic (akoetale ktik), a . Pros. [ad. late 
h.acatalcctic-us ad.Gr.d*ard\TjtfT-o? (negat. of Kard- 
\r)Kios : see Catalectic).] Not catalectic; not 
wanting a syllabic in the last foot; complete in its 
syllables: also sitbst. ‘A verse, which has the complete 
number of syllables, without defect or superfluity.* J. 

1589 Tottenham Eng. Poetic (1869) 142 The Greckes and 
Latines vsed verses. . which they called Catalecticke and 
Acatalecticke. 1751 Chambers Cyct. s.v. Catalectic, The 
antients called Catalectic l *erses , those which wanted either 
feet or syllables; in opposition to Acataledics , which are 
complete verses, wan ting nothing. 1859 Donaldson Gr. Cram. 
§ 656 The most important, and perhaps the oldest species of 
iambic verse, was the Trimeter Acatalectic. 

AcataUactic (akoetalarktik), a. rare. [f. Gr. a 
not + Catallactic.] Opposed to catallactics or po¬ 
litical economy. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 12 Dec. 23 Communism and socialism, 


in all their forms.. I utterly abjure—Christian or un- 
Christian ; catallactic or acataflactic. 

Acatalepsy (akartalcpsi). [ad. med. L. acata- 
lipsia , a. Gr. bKaraA-qipia incomprehensibleness, f. 
a not + nara thoroughly + A771/1? a seizing.] Incom¬ 
prehensibility:—a term of the Sceptic philosophers; 
the correlative of Agnosticism, which is said of 
the mental faculty, while Acatalepsy is the property 
of the unknowable object. 

1605 Bacon Adv. 0/ Learning (1640) Pref. 37 Those very 
schoolesof Philosophers, whodowne-right maintained Acata- 
lepsie or Incomprehensibility. 1676 m Phil. Trans. XI. 
791 The Academicks, who professing an Acatalepsy, affirmed 
this one thing only to he certain, Nihilcerti sciripoise. 1847 
Lewes Hist. Philos. (18711 1 .369 Arcesilauscould from Plato's 
works deduce his own theory of the incomprehensibility of 
all things: the acatalepsy. 

Acataleptic ^akxtale-ptik), a. rare. [f. scho¬ 
lastic L. acatalipticus (Fr. acatalcpliijue) f.Gr.d/rard- 
\i)nr-os incomprehensible + -reus, sec -ic.] Relating 
to acatalepsy; incapable of being certainly com¬ 
prehended or ascertained. 

[1731 in Bailey. | 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (18711 1 . 369 

According to the Academicians all Percepiions were acata- 
ieptic, i.e. bore no conformity to the objects perceived. 

I Acatastasis (o-'kativ stasis). rare— 1 , [f. Gr. d 
not Kardaraais settlement; the compound does 
not occur in cl. Gr.] An unsettling, or confusing. 

1683 Dr. K. Hooker Pref. Pontage's J/yst. Div. 89, O the 
Metempsychosis of our Souls! It is not a mere Acatastasis 
of our minds that marreth all the Beutie and Glorie of uur 
Religion. 

tAcate. Obs. 4-7, also acat, achat, achate, 
[a. early OFr.(i 1 the.) and Norman acat (later OFr., 

12th c., achat) purchase ; stem of acalcr , achatcr 
(mod. Fr. achetcr ) to buy:—late L. accaptd-rc to ac¬ 
quire, f. ac - - ad- to + captiirc to seize, catch at. The 
original Eng. form acat , acafc , under later Fr. in- 
fluence varied with achat, Achate, which, in the 
original sense of purchase, became at length the 
regular form. But in the sense of proziu'ons, 
dainties, the Norman form a cates predominated, 
and was finally aphetized to Cates.] 

1 . Buying, purchasing, purchase. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prologue 571 Algatc he wayted so in his 
acate, That he was ay hiforn and in good state [taler MSS. 
achaat, achate]. 

2. pi. or coll. sing-. Things purchased ; such pro¬ 
visions as were not made in the house, but had to 
be purchased fresh when wanted, as meat, fish, etc. 
Hence, all provisions except the home produce of 
the baker and brewer; foreign viands, dainties, deli¬ 
cacies. Aphetized as early as 1460 to Cates. 

1465 Manners 4- Houselt. Exps, Eng. (1841) 511 My master 
paid to Brahain . . that he toke John Kouke fur fresho 
acatc-s. 1526 I/ouseh . Oni. of Hen, I'll 1 11790) 139 To make 
provision of fresh acatc, as well for flesh as fish. 1611 
Cotgr. s.v. / "er, Tout estat est viande anx vers: All Stales 
arc wormes acates. a 1637 B. Jonson Sad Shepherd 1. iii. 19, 
I, and all chot.se that plenty can send in ; Bread, wine, acatcs, 
fowl, feather, fish, or fin. 1692 Hacket Life oj Williams 
1. 33 To which accates he [Ahp. Spalato].. never put his hand 
tuwards them, but liked our venison and Lnglish dishes a 
great deal better. 

Acategorical (akatcgf rikaB, a. rare— 1 . [f.A 
pref. 14, not + Categorical.] Not categorical, or 
according to the categories; loose, or inexact, in 
reasoning. 

1661 K. W. Conf Cluiract. (i860) 84 [They] fill up their 
sermon with the riff-raff of their own nodles .. and a multi¬ 
tude of illogicall acatagoricall reasons and arguments. 

tAca ter, aca-tour. Obs.; also achatour, 
achator. [a. Anglo-Norm. acatour , early OFr. 
acaleor (later OFr. achatour , mod. Fr. acheteur) a 
buyer:—late L .accaptdtdrem, n. of agent f. accaptdrc: 
sec Acate. Achatolr came to be restricted more 
to the official title of an officer of the Royal House¬ 
hold ; acatour , acaier, passed into common use, 
and was aphetized to catour, Cater.] A purchaser 
of provisions, a purveyor; a provider or preparer 
of cates or delicacies ; a cater or caterer. 

t 1386 Chaucer Prol. 568 iCamh. MS.) A gcnlyl Maurr- 
ciple was J>erc of a temple, Of whiche acatouris myjte take 
cxsaumple 1 Hart. MS. achatours). a 1637 B. Jonson Devil is 
an Ass 1. ii. (?iii.) He is my wardrobe man, my acater, cook, 
Butler, and steward. 

+ Aca‘tery. Obs.; also acatry, accatre, acca- 
try,achatry. [f. Acater -t-y.] Pro visions purchased; 
also, ‘the room or place allotted to the keeping of 
all such provisions as the purveyors purchased for 
the King.’ Halliwell. 

a 1377 llouseh. Ord. of Edw. /7/(1700)4 Buttery, Achatry, 
Chandery, etc. 1522 Visit of Charles V to Eng. in Butt. 
I'ap. (1842) 78 Item, placardes to be hadd for the purveors of 
the pultrc, accatrc, and other. 1526 Househ. Ord. of Hen. 
ITU . 142 The serjeant of the acatry.. shall see that.. as 
well flesh as fish, be good & of the best. 1551 MS. in Macm. 
Mag. XLV. 4 47 The Acat rye, or purchases made of flesh meat, 
579?., includes vcals.lanih,muttons,hogsof bacon. 1751 Cham¬ 
bers Cyct. s.v., The officers of ihe Acatery, are a serjeant, 
two joint-clerks, and a yeoman of the salt-stores. 

Acatharsy (arkajiaisi). Med. [ad. Gr. oKaOQp- 

ota f. d priv. + naBapai -os purging; f. KaOaip-civ to 
cleanse.] Filth, impurity; lack of purging. 
Worcester cites Buchanan. 
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Acaudal (akp'dal), a. [f. K- pref. iq, not + 
Caudal.] ^Acaudatk, the more correct form. 

1859 Tood Cycl. Anal. «$• Phys. v. 121/2 The several stages 
of development of the peculiar acaudal . . spermatic cor* 
puscles. 

Acaudate (ak§*dc't), a. [f. A- pref. 14 + Cau¬ 
date.] Tailless. 

1879 Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Acaulescent (ark^le'sent), a. Bot. [f. A- pref. 
14, not + CAULKscKNT.] Apparently stem less, having 
a very short stem, or having the stem concealed in 
the ground. 

1854 Balfour Out/. Bot. 29 The stem is so short in some 
plants, as the Primrose, Cowslip. . that they arc called 
stemless or acaulescent. 1869 M.T. # M asters i 'eg. Teratot. 
Absolute suppression of the main axis is tantamount to the 
non-existence of the plant, so that the terms * acaulescent,* 

4 acautosia,* etc., must be considered relatively only. 

Acauline (akp'lin, -oin), a. Bot. [f. mod. L. 
acaul-is stemless (f. Or. d priv.+ L. caulis stem) + 
-ine. Cf. mod. Fr. acaule^ = Acaulescent. 

1847 in Craig. 

Acaulose (rekplJ«*s\ a. Bot. [f. mod. v.acaul-is 
(see prec.) + -ose.J = Acaulescent. 

■586 in Phil. Trans. XVI. 284 Capillary or Acaulose Herhs. 
1845 Brands Diet. Sc. s.v., Acaulose.. a term used for those 
plants which have no stein. 

Acaulous (akp’hs,, a. Bot. [f. mod. L. acanl- 
is, Fr. acaulc + -ous.] - Acaii.kscknt. 

1847 In Craig. 

*' Of the three preceding attempts to english Ltn- 
nreus’s acaulis, Jussieu’s acaulc , this is most in ac* 
cordanee with Kng. analogies. 

t Acca'ble, V. Oh. rare -I , [a. Fr. accablc-ri] 
To overwhelm, crush. 

a 1626 Bacon vi. 272 Ord. MS. (L.) Honours have no bur* 
den but thankfulness, which doth rather raise men’s spirits, 
than accable them or press them down. 

Accadian ak^dian). Of or belonging to Ac- 
cad, an ancient city mentioned in Gen. x. to, along 
with Babel, Krcch, ami Calnch, in the land of 
Shinar. A language preserved in cuneiform in¬ 
scriptions earlier than the Assyrian. 

Accede (adisrd). [ad. L. acccd-crc, f. ac-=^ad- 
to + cedcrc to move on, go, come. Cf. Fr. acceder 
(14th e.)] To come to a place, state or dignity; to 
come into an opinion, to agree. 

1 . To come forward, approach, or arrive (at a 
place or state). 

1677 Gale Crt. 0/C.entilcs II. iv. 239 As soon as it existes 
it perisheth : it recedes as soon as it accedes. 1759 Wilson 
Tourmalin in Phil. Trans. LI. 317 One body elect rifled 
and another body electrified minus . . accede, or move to¬ 
wards each other. 186a F. Hall A 'e/ni. Hindu Philos. Syst. 
258 A property, acceding, ur seceding, changes its subject. 

2 . To arrive at, or enter upon an office or dignity. 
Const, to. 

1756 C. Lccas Ess. on Waters 1 . Dcdn., That Chosen Fam¬ 
ily . . acceded to the thrunes of lhe->e Redeemed Realms. 
1799 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. (18281 I. 440 A petty prince in 
the southern parts of Scandinavia who acceded in 862. 1867 

Burton Hist. Scot. I. 43 The Kmperor Julian .. had just ac¬ 
ceded to the purple. 1879 The Pkinck of Wales in Daily | 
Neuv 28 Apr. 2/5, t acceded to this post after the death uf my ( 
lamented father. 

3 . To join oneself, !>ecome a party, give one’s ad¬ 
hesion ; hence, to assent, agree to ( unto obs.). 

1432 50 Trevisa Higden (Rolls Ser.t 1 . 51 Alle thynges 
lyffengc or groenge accede moore tollcrably tu the hieste 
colde then to the hiesle hecte. 1726 Aylih-e. Parcrgon 21 
An Accessory is said to be that, which does accede unto 
some Principal Fact or Thing in I-aw. 1774 Bryant My that. 
II. 191 We may accede to the account given of them by 
Zonaras. 1838 Thirlwall Greece V. xxxvii. 12 Potidmahad 
already acceded to the confederacy. 1867 Lauv Herbert 
Cradle Lands viii. 217 In an evil hour this proposal was 
acceded to. 

Accedence (jvksrdens). [a. Fr. accedence , f. 
acceder; see Accede, and -nck.] The action of ac¬ 
ceding; entering upon or agreeing to. 

1597 Daniel Civile lCares iv. 69 Thus were they entred in 
the first degree (and accedence) of action. 1859 D. of Buck¬ 
ingham Mem. Cri.George}V, 1 . iv. 167 You are to waive the 
accedence to a junction till you are enabled to satisfy the 
theories and calculations of your uncles. 

Accedence, by confusion for Accidence. 
Acceder (rcksFdai). rare. [f. Accede*-er 1 .] 
One who accedes, joins, or enters upon (a dignity). 

1821-30 Ld. Cockkcsn Mein, envn Time 464 The original 
members of the Academy objected to be swamped by a gush 
of so many acceders all at once. 

Acceding (tvksrdiq), vbl.sb. [f.AccEDE+-tNG 1 .] 
Approaching, coming; adhering, assenting. 

1759 WtLSON Tourmalin in Phil. Trans. LI. 323 In this state 
they were electrified plus, as appeared by their acceding 
towards amber when it was rubbed and brought near them. 

|| Accelerando (srkselene nd^u). Music. [It. pr. 

pple. of accelerate to accelerate.] With gradual 
increase of speed. (Used as an instruction in music.) 
t Acce lerate, ppl. a. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. ac- 
celerdt-us, pa. pple. of accelerd-re to quicken ; f. ac- 
=*ad- to + ccler swift.] Quickened, hastened. 

1527 Gakdinek in Pocock's Kec. Re/. I. xxxviii. 73 Whose 
expedition we desire your grace may be the more accelerate. 

Accelerate (teksederrit), v. [f. prec. or on ana- 
logy of vbs. so formed ; see -ate3.] 
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1 . irans. To quicken, or add to the speed of (a 
motion or process). 

1601 Sia A Sherley Trav. into Persia (1613) 4 My iourney 
was under-taken in the dead of winter, and 1 left no paines 
untaken to accelcrat it. 1771 Junius Lett. xlii. 223 Every 
step accelerates the rapidity of the descent. 1701 Hamilton 
tr. Berthollet's A rt 0/Dyeing 1 .1. $ 1. iii. 57 Light greatly ac¬ 
celerates the combustion of colouring matter. 1873 Buckle 
Civitis. Ill, v. 319 The selfishness of the individual accele- 
rates the progress of the community. 

b. To quicken (anything) in motion or process. 
1631 Braithwait Whimsies 62 Elevate that tnpode; sub¬ 
limate that pipkin .. accelerate your crucible. 1797 Eticycl. 
Brit. 1 1.492/1 After conjunction Jupiter will again accelerate 
Saturn. 

2 . To hasten the occurrence of (an event) ; to 
bring it nearer, by quickening intervening processes, 
or by shortening the interval. 

1525 30 More De gnat. Nouiss. Wks. 1557, 101 Their 
maner of liuing must nedes accelerate this drcdfutl day, & 
drawe it shortly to them. 1662 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 
68 Change of air and diet .. are conceived to have acceler¬ 
ated his death. 177a 84 Cook Voyages (1700) VI. 2216 The 
intelligence we had gained .. rendered us the more anxious 
to accelerate our departure. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. 
xviii. 87 The commons accelerated the grant of a tenth .. 
due at Martinmas. 

b. To place earlier in point of time, to antedate. 
1855 Milman Lat. Christ. (1864) 1 .1. it 72 Deliberate in¬ 
vention .. in defiance of history, accelerated the liaptism of 
Constantine. 

3 . intr. To add to one’s speed, to increase in speed, 
or become swifter. 

1646 Sik T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 194 Putrefaction ..shall 
retard or accelerate according to the subject and season of 
the year. 1868 W. R. Greg Lit. tf Soc. Judg. 410 This de¬ 
terioration still continues, if even it does not accelerate. 

Accelerated (aksc ler^tud),///. a. [f. prec. + 
-HD.] Hastened, quickened. Accelerated motion , in 
Physics : motion continually increased in velocity. 

1803 Wood Mech. § t. tt When the successive portions of 
space, described in equal times, continually increase, the 
motion is said to be accelerated. 1850 M'Cosii Div.Gcnd. 
(1874) 11. iii. 243 The stone loosened from the brow of the 
mountain, and descending with an ever accelerated speed. 

Acceleratedly {a’kse'lcr^tedli , adv. [f. prec. 
+ -I.Y-.] In an accelerated manner; with ever 
increasing speed. 

1751 Blake Steam-Eng. Cyl. in Phil. Trans. XLV 11 . 198 
A weight on the piston, driving it to a depth of five feet .. 
within the cavity of the cylinder; acceleratedly, tilt friction 
and an imjjediment from the steam .. shall equal the ac¬ 
celerative force. 

Accelerating (ivkscler^tiij), vbl. sb. [f. Ac¬ 
celerate + - 1 NG*.] The action or process of 
quickening, hastening, or causing to happen more 
speedily. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1591 Sir H. Unton Corresp. (1847149 For the accelerating 
of bothe iheLe matters, I praie you, faile not to presse the 
King. 1665 Glanville Seeps. Set. Addr. 17 The accelerat¬ 
ing and bettering of Fruits. 

Accelerating (a'ksederritiij), ppl. a. [f. Ac- 
celerate v. + -inu2 .] Quickening, hastening, or 
tending to quicken or hasten. Accelerating force', a 
force that produces continually increased motion. 

1829 U. K. S. Sat. Philos. 1 .1. iii. $ 25. 9 'I'his peculiar spe- 
cie> of motion is therefore called accelerated motion, and the 
force which produces it is called an accelerating force. 1878 
Seeley Stein iii. 524 England’s rapidly accelerating decline, 
he [Niebuhr in 1828] writes, is a very remarkable and mourn¬ 
ful phenomenon. 

Acceleration (arkscler^Jan). [ad. L. accclcrd- 
tidn-em , n. of action f. accelerd-re: see Accelerate 
a. and -ion. Cf. mod. Fr .acceleration.’] 

1 . The action or process of accelerating, quicken¬ 
ing or hastening. 

1531 Elyot Gtnvrttour (1834) 117 Who beholding., the 
acceleration or haste to his IQesar'sJ confusion, caused by 
his own edict or decree, will not commend affability 1663 
Cow lev Verses $ Essays (1 669)45 A Garden, destined to the 
tryal of all manner of Experiments concerning Plants, as their 
Melioration, Acceleration, Retardation, Conservation. 173a 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 266 Those things which take off 
the Causes of Acceleration retard the Motion of the Blood. 
1822 Imjson Sc. Art I. 84 But the friction of the teeth and 
the resistance of the air check this acceleration. 

2 . The condition of being accelerated or hastened; 
increased speed. 

1534 Ld. Berners G. Bohe0/M. Anrel. (1546) F. viij.b, Gret 
acceleracion in busynesses nowe presentc maketh greate in- 
conueniences in tyme tu come. 1784 Johnson in Roswell 
(1816) IV. 455 No, sir; you cannot conceive with what ac¬ 
celeration 1 advance towards death. 

3 . The extent to which anything is accelerated ; 
in A r at. Phil, the rate of increase of velocity per 
unit of time. Uniform or constant acceleration : the 
unvarying amount per second added to the velocity 
or rate at which a body is moving, e.g. under the 
influence of gravity. 

1656 lr. Holies's Elens. 0/Philos. (1839) 232 The body will 
be carried through the same strait line .. provided it have 
like acceleration. 1677 Hale Prim. Grig. Man. 5 There be 
many things touching Matters Physical.. as concerning the 
degrees of acceleration of Motion. 1794 G. Adams Nat. <$• 
Exper. Phil. Ill.xxvil 118 The law of acceleration, in fall¬ 
ing bodies, was not discovered till the time of Galileo. 1876 
Tait Rec. Adv. in Phys. Se. xiv. 352 Rate of change of velo¬ 
city is called in kinematics, acceferation. 1879 Thomson & 
Tait Nat. Phil. L 1. § 28 The velocity of a point is said to be 
accelerated or retarded according as it increases or dimin¬ 


ishes, but the word acceleration is generally used in either 
sense, on the understanding that we may regard its quantity 
as either positive or negative. 

4 . Astr. and Physics. Acceleration of the fixed 
stars ; the time O'55*9") which the stars gain 
upon the sun in passing the meridian each day, or 
by which the sidereal day is shorter than the solar, 
due to the advance of the earth in her orbit while 
revolving on her axis. Of the planets, the increased 
velocity with which they advance from aphelion to 
perihelion. Of the moon, an increase (of about 11" 
in the century) in the rapidity of the moon’s mean 
motion, discovered by Halley. Of the tides, the 
amount by which from special causes, high or low 
water occurs at any place before the calculated 
time. 

1849 Mrs. Somerville Connex. of Phys. Sc. § 5.43 This 
secular increase in the moon's velocity is called the Ac¬ 
celeration. 

Accelerative (akse lerativ), a. [f. Acceler¬ 
ate v. + -ive ; as if ad. L. * accelerations .] Bert a in- 
in g or tending to acceleration; quickening; adding 
to velocity. 

1751 Blake Steam-Eng. Cyl. in Phil. Trans. XLVTI. 198 
Till friction .. shall equal the accelerative force. 1839 Car¬ 
lyle Chartism vi. 145 Democracy makes rapid progress .. 
in a perilous accelerative ratio. 1862 Mks. Speid hast J ears 
in India 14 Three second-class passengers, to whose minds 
the firing of the signal gun had carried no accelerative con¬ 
victions, were left behind. 

Accelerator (a-kse-lerritaj). [f. Accelerate v. 
+-oh, as if a. I ^accelerator, n. of agent i.accelerdre; 
see Accelerate. Accelerator is less in accordance 
with the usual formation of agent nouns from -ate.] 
1 lc who or that which accelerates or quickens. Speci¬ 
fically applied to the nerves and muscles that in¬ 
crease the speed of certain organic functions; and 
also to a light vehicle to convey letter-carriers to 
their districts, and accelerate the delivery of letters. 

1611 Cotgk., A vanceitr : a forwarder, aduancer, hastener, 
accelcrater. 1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed Man III. xi. 325 
Steam . . that stupendous power which has since become 
the great accelerator of mind and matter. 1861 G. M. 
Muscrave By-Roads 124 Our red-coated postmen drop out 
of the accelerators. 1875 Wood Therap. <1879) 115 The ac¬ 
celerators of the heart .. are of course paralyzed by spinal 
section. 

Acceleratory (ftkse-leratori), a. rare- Q . [f. 
Accelerate v. + -011Y as if ad. L. *acceleratorius.] 

* Accelerative. In Craig 1847. 

t Accend (xkse-nd), v. Obs. 5-8. [ad. L.accend- 
fre to kindle, set on fire ; f. ac- ■= ad- to + - cendlre - 
*cand ere to set a-light.] To kindle; to set light to, 
set on fire, lit . andy^r. 

1432-50 Trevisa Higden (Rolls Ser.) 1 .187 In this cuntre 
is a ston callcdc Asbeslon, whiche accendede oonys is neuer 
extincte. a 1468 Cov.Myst. (1841)214 Ageyn hyxti wrathc if 
thou accende The same in happ wylte falle on the. 1524 
State J'apers, Hen. VllJ , VI. 367 Makyng suche persuasyons 
unto the Pope, as may accendc and kindle hym theruntc. 
1622 Fotijekby Atheomastix Pref. 18 He must needes . . 
be greatly accended vnto true deuotiun. 1729 SiiELvocKe 
Artillery iv. 279 Accended by the Wind, or Rain, or Dew, 
it must consequently take fire. 

Accendibility (duksemdibHiti). [f. Accend- 
ible: see -m\] Capacity of being kindled, set on 
fire, or inflamed ; inflammability. 

1859 Worcester cites Ed in. Res'. 

Accendible (akse ndib’B, a. "I Obs. rare —l . [f. 
Accend + -IBLE as if ad. L. *accendibilisl\ Capable 
of being kindled, or set on fire. 

1630 H. Iajrd Relig. 0/ Persecs 44 Such fire as is occa¬ 
sioned by lightning falling on some tree or thing accendible. 

+ Acce’nding, ppl.a. Obs. [f. Accend ».+*ing 2 .] 
Kindling. 

1646 SifiT. Bkowne Pseud. Ep. 00 Small-coale, Sall-peter 
and Camphire made into powder will bee of little force, where¬ 
in notwithstanding there wants not the accending ingredient. 

t Accensed (sekse*nst), ppl.a. Obs. [f.L. pa. pple. 
accens-us kindled + -ed. Analogous to incensed , but 
no vb. to accense is cited.] Kindled, set on fire, 
inflamed. 

1573 1 ’. Twyne eEneid xit. L 1 3 b, The valient brothers 
band with griefe accenst in ire [L. accensi]. 1613 T. Adams 
Pract. Whs. in Nichol’s Pur it. Div. (1861) I. 458 Candles 
once accensed are not to be thrust into abstruse corners. 
1760 Stiles Erupt. Vesus>. in Phil. Trans. LI t. 41 The flames, 
and the accensed stones thrown up, were very terrible. 

Accension (akse njon). Obs, or arch. [ad. L. 
accension-em , n. of action, f. accend-ere, accens-us: 
see Accend.] The action of kindling or the state 
of being kindled ; ignition ; inflammation ; heat. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 88 From Small-coal ensueth 
the black colour and quick accension. 1673 Phil. Trans. 
VIII. 6170 What remedies are proper for the Blood, to mend 
.. its defective or excessive accension. 1729 Shelvocke 
Artillery in. 148 The great Quantity of windy Exhalation, 
produced by the accension of the Salpeter. x8cx W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. 11 .645 This machine may facilitate the ad- 
mixture and accension of the airs. 

Accent (te’ksent), sb. [a. F x. accent, QYx.acent 
L. accent-um f. ad to + cantus singing,, a literal 
rendering of Gr. irpotrytiia, f. vpos to + (plrj song, lit. 

• song added to ’ sc. speech : sec note under sense 1.] 
1 . A prominence given to one syllable in a word. 
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or in a phrase, over the adjacent syllables, inde¬ 
pendently of the mode in which this prominence 
is produced. 

Accent in Gr. (irpooybia) Is explained by Dion. Hal. rrepl 
crvrdtatof ovop.aTui' eh. xl as a distinct difference of musical 
pitch in pronouncing the syllables of a word, those having the 
grave or heavy accent {Baptla gravis ) being spoken at a com¬ 
paratively low pitch, those having the acute or sharp accent 
(of«ia acutus) being spoken as nearly as possible a musical 
Fifth higher {bid jtcVi t\ and those having the circumflex 
accent circumflex us) beginning in the nigh 

pitch and descending a Fifth during the pronunciation of 
the same syllable. The same three varieties occurred in 
Latin, but their positions in a word followed very different 
laws. This variety of pitch disappeared for both Latin and 
Greek towards the end of the Third Century a.d. when the 
feeling of quantity was lost, and the high pitch in Greek and 
Latin became merely greater force, and this stress accent has 
remained the substitute for musical accent in modern Greek, 
in 1 talian and Spanish, and is also found in German and 
English. In Swedish and Norwegian a musical syllabic ac¬ 
cent remains in use; in Danish it is replaced in some cir¬ 
cumstances by a peculiar catch, and in others by stress, as in 
English. In French, where probably stress was at one 
time strongly marked, the difference for at least three cen¬ 
turies has been so slight that writers have disputed as to its 
nature and the position of the stress syllable. In all lan¬ 
guages having the stress, a variable alteration of pitch and 
quality of tone always prevails, and is used to express 
varieties of feeling. This expression belongs to rhetoric. 
The grammatical varieties of accent in English are great, 
but are all varieties of stress. The position is fixed in words 
of more than one syllable. Monosyllahlcs have various de¬ 
grees of stress according to circumstances. Hence the dis¬ 
tinction of syllabic accent for the first, and verbal accent, 
phrase accent, or emphasis for the second. (A. J. Ellis.) 

1581 Sidney/?*/! Poesie (1622) 529 Though we doe not ob- 
serue quantise, yet we obserue the accent very precisely. 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (1811U1. vi. 65 To that which 
was highest lift vp and most eleuate or shrillest in the care, 
they gaue the name of the sharpe accent, to the lowest and 
most base because it seemed to fall downe rather than tojrise 
vp, they gaue the name of the heauy accent, and that other 
which seemed in part to lift vp and in part to fall downe, 
they called the circumflex, or compast accent: and if new 
termes were not odious, we might very properly call him the 
(wandabout) for so is the Greek word, a 1637 B. JoNsos Eng. 
Gramm . (1696) All our vowels arc sounded doubtfully. In 
quantity (which is time) long or short. Or, in accent (which 
is tune) sharp or flat. 1748 J. Mason Elocution 26 When we 
distinguish any particular syllable in a word with a strong 
Voice, it is called Accent; and when we thus distinguish 
any particular Word in a Sentence it is called Emphasis. 
1871 Eahle Pltilol. Eng. Tongue x ii. 525 Accent is tnc ele¬ 
vation of the voice which distinguishes one part of a word 
from another. 

2. a. The marks by which the nature and position 
of the spoken accent were indicated in a word. 

The old Latin forms (') acutus , (' )gravis, ( A ) circutnjlexits, 
arc retained, but each one now represents mere stress, ex¬ 
cept in works on elocution where (') now generally repre¬ 
sents a rising (not a fixed high) pitch; (') a /ailing pitch 
(the ancient circumflex), and (') a rising followed by a falling 
pitch, not used in ancient Latin and Greek. Some writers 
use O for length only, the same as ("). The old meanings 
are quite lost. (A. J. E.) 

b. Marks used to distinguish the different qualities 
of sound indicated by a letter, called diacritical 
accents. 

The old ' ' A are mostly used, as French e feb in je, etc. 
Hike, mime, but a great variety of other signs have also 
been introduced. These diacritical accents sometimes dis¬ 
tinguish meaning only, as French aii, la la. These marks 
are not used in English orthography. l)ut sometimes ' is 
used to shew that -ed is to be pronounced as a distinct sylla¬ 
ble, as learned , hallozvid, and some write / for a final e 
pronounced, as I fall# (properly German Italic).. (A. J. E.) 

1596 Spenser State of frel. 30 Being likewise distinguished 
with pricke and accent, as theirs aunciently. 1611 Flokio, 
Accento \ an accent or point ouer anie letter to giue it a due 
sound. i6rx Cotgr., Accent aigu \ a sharp accent marked 
thus and much used. Accentuer : to marke, note, or pro¬ 
nounce, with an Accent, c 1620 HumeO rthogr. Brit. Tongue 
(1865) 22 The grave accent is never noated, but onelie under- 
stood in al syllabes quherin the acute and circumflex is not. 
1807 Robinson A rcfusol. Grseca v. xiiL 470 The ancient Greeks 
used no accents, which are supposed to have been invented 
and introduced about two hundred years before Jesus Christ. 
After the Greek language became the favourite study of 
foreigners, it was necessary to facilitate the pronunciation of 
it by applying marks of accent for that purpose: and this, 
very probably, induced Aristophanes of Byzantium to invent 
ana introduce those accentual virgulac. 

c. Marks of various kinds placed over and under 
the consonants in Hebrew, serving as signs of tone 
and of interpunctnation; hence fig. the minutest 
particular (of the Mosaic law). 

1610 Holland Camden's />' rit. 1. 443 That we, who sift 
every pricke and accent of the law, may see the upright sim¬ 
plicity of that age. 1659 B. Walton Considcrator Con- 
sidered 264 The Masorites .. invented the names and figures 
of the vowels and accents, which they have left to posterity; 
though the later Grammarians herein differ from the an- 
cienter about the names, nature, number, and use. 

3. The mode of utterance peculiar to an individual, 
locality, or nation, as f hc has a slight accent, a 
strong provincial accent, an indisputably Irish, 
Scotch, American, French or German ncccm.* 

This utterance consists mainly in a prevailing quality'of 
tone, or in a peculiar alteration of pitch, but may include 
mispronunciation of vowels or consonants, misplacing of 
stress, and misinflcction of a sentence. The locality of a 
speaker is generally clearly marked by this kind of accent. 
(A J. E.) 

1600 Shaks. A. V.L. 111. ii. 359 Your accent Is something 
finer, then you could purchase in so remoued a dwelling* 


160a Daniel Musoph. st. cli. Our accent’s equal to the best. 
c 1620 Humb Orthogr. Brit. Tongue (1865) 27 We fynd the 
south and north to differ more in accent then symbol. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 29 r 4 The Tone, or (as the French call 
it) the Accent of every’ Nation in their ordinary Speech is 
altogether different from that of every other People . . By 
the Tone or Accent I do not mean the Pronunciation of 
each particular Word, but the Sound of the whole Sentence. 
177a Johnson in Boswell’s Life 11 . 14 1 have been correcting 
several Scotch accents in my friend Boswell 1789 T. Ike- 
person Wks. 1839 II. 359 He spoke French without the feast 
foreign accent. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858)247 Accent is a 
kind of chanting; all men have accent of their own,—though 
they only notice that of others, i860 Hawthorne Marble 
Faun (1868) I. xii. 128 There is Anglo-Saxon blood in her 
veins .. and a right English accent on her tongue. 

4 . The way in which anything is said; pronuncia¬ 
tion, utterance, tone, voice; sound, modulation or 
modification of the voice expressing feeling. 

iS38.Br. Bonner in Foxe A. g M . (CatIcy) V. 155 He said 
with a sharp accent. 1604 Shaks. Oth . t. i. 75 Rod. lie call 
aloud. logo. Doe, with like timerous accent, and dire yell. 
1644 Milton Ed neat ion Wks. 1738, 138 And solemnly pro¬ 
nounced with right accent &. grace. 1699 Drvokn Tales 
from Chaucer, Good Parson 16 Mild was his accent, and his 
action free. Witheloquenceinnatchistonguc was arm’d. 1725 
Poms Odyssey x. 402 Transform’d to beasts, with accents not 
their own. 1727 Swift Poisoning ofC urll Wks. 1755 111 .1.151 
What this poor unfortunate man spnke, was so indistinct, 
and in such broken accents. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journey 
(1778) I. 121 I thought by the accent, it had been an apo- 
strophe to his child. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Book I. 43 The 
accents of those we love soften the harshest tidings. 1831 
Scott Abbot ii. 20 Echoing the question with a strong ac¬ 
cent of displeasure and surprise. 1847 Hamilton Resoards 
<y Tunishm. <1853)111.120 The very accents of constiltai ion are 
heard. 

5 . feet. A significant tone or sound ; a word ; in 
//. speech, language ; including both the tones and 
their meaning. 

1595 Siiaks. A*. John v. vi. 05 Pardon me, That any accent 
breaking from thy tongue, Should scape ,. mine care. 1601 
— Jut. C. 111. i. 113 How many Ages hence Shall this our 
lofty Scene be acted ouer, In Statc(s] vnborne, and Accents 
yet vnknowne? 1663 Butler tludibras 1. iii. 186 Forcing 
the Tallies to repeat The Accents of his sad regret. 1718 
Pope Iliad ill. 285 The copious accents fall, with easy art. 
1777 Sir W. Jones An Ode of Petrarch 66 Soft-breathing 
gales, my dying accents hear. 1817 Byron Man/ tit. iv. 
(1868)312 In thy gasping throat The accents rattle. 1857 
Emerson Poems 16 One accent of the Holy Ghost The heed¬ 
less world hath never lost. 

0 . Prosody. The stress laid at more or less fixed 
intervals on cerlain syllables of a ver«c, the suc¬ 
cession of which constitutes the rhythm or measure 
of the verse. 

English verse is theoretically marked by a periodical re* 
currcnce of strong syllables, having a loud >(ress, a certain 
number of times in a line, separated by one or two weak or 
unaccented syllables. T he habits of poets do not however 
carry out this theoretical law. Thus in 4 to err is human, to 
forgive divine,’ theory would require to to be strong; simi¬ 
larly in 4 for the poor craven bridc^rvw/j said newr a word,’ 
theory would require the first syllable in craven to be weak 
and both groom and said to be as weak as thy -ver and a 
which follow. They arc not so. Hence has arisen the con¬ 
ception of rhythmically or metrically accented and unac¬ 
cented syllables, as distinguished from the grammatically or 
verbally accented syllables. Thus, in the above examples, to 
has the rhythmical and not the verbal or phrase accent, and 
craven has the syllabic hut not the rhythmical accent; err 
has both verbal and rhythmical accent, divine has both syl¬ 
labic and rhythmical accent. (A. J. E.) 

1588 Shaks. L.L.L. iv. ii. 124 You findenot the apostraphas, 
and so misse the accent. 1589 Putti:nha.m Eng. Poesie (1811) 
11. iii. 59 Your ordinaric rimers vse very much their measures 
in the odde as nine and elcuen, and the sharpe accent vpon 
the last sillablc, which therefore makes him go ill fauour- 
edly. 1871 Aoaorr & Seeley Eng. Lessons (or Eng. People 
152 Accent in Metre, if it fall on any syllabic in a word, must 
fall on the principal Word-accent. Accent in Metre may 
fall on syllables that have not a distinct word-acccnt. We 
can never have three consecutive clearly pronounced syllables 
without a Metrical Accent. 

7 . Musk. Anciently', the marks placed over words 
to shew the various notes or turns or phrases to 
which they were to be sung, these generated the 
netimes and the latter the notes. In modern music : 
stress recurring at intervals of time which are gene¬ 
rally fixed, but may be varied by syncopation and 
cross accentuation. 

1609 J. Doulano Omithof. Microl. 69 Accent (as it be¬ 
longed 10 Church-men) is a melody, pronouncing regularly 
the syllables of any words, according as the naturall accent 
of them requires. 1795 Mason Ch. Music L 11 In respect (o 
Accent, Rhythm ana Cadence, Music becomes an object of 
criticism which supersedes what is purely hnrmonical. 1809 
Callcott Mits. Grant. 41 The bars of music are not only 
useful for dividing the Movement into equal Measures, but 
also for shewing the Notes upon which the Accent is to l»e 
laid. .. In the course of this work the accented will be termed 
the strong parts, and the unaccented the weak parts of a 
measure. 1867 Macfarren Harmony i. 4 The sense com¬ 
prising rhythm, accent, and numberless delicate gradations. 

8 . fig. Distinctive stress, force, sharpness, or in¬ 
tensity ; a distinction, or distinguishing mark, cha¬ 
racter or tone. 

1639 Fuller Holy [Par (1840) v. xxi. 278 Now these are 
the several accents of honour in the German Service. 1647 
Ward Simple Cobler (1843) 37 The accent of the blow shall 
fall there. 1655 GurNal Christian in Arm. 1.27 That which 
gave accent to Abraham’s Faith, was^ that he was ‘ fully 
perswaded, that what God had promised, he was able to 
perform.’ 166a Fuller Worthies 11.108 Marsh made amends 


for all these failings with his final constancy, being Iwth 
burnt and scalded to death (having a barrel of pitch placed 
over his head, an accent of cruelty peculiar to him alone). 
1863 A. Gilchrist Life of IP. Blake I. 41 The interior, with 
its galleries., and elaborately decorated apsidaldwarf-chanccl, 
has an imposing effect and a strongly marked characteristic 
accent (ofits day) already historical and interesting. 

Accent (ivksent), v. [a. Fr. aecente-r, OFr. 
acenter, f. accent sb.] 

1 . To pronounce, utlcr, or distinguish with accent 
or stress, to lay the vocal stress upon ; to emphasize. 

1530 Pa esc R. 415 I can nat accent aryght in the latyn tongc. 
1589 Plttenham Eng. Poesie n. xiii. 110 God graiint this 
Peace may Idng endure —Where the sharpe accent fallcs more 
tunabiy vpon [graunt] [peace] \ long] [dure] then U would 
by conucrsion, as to accent them thus : God grauntthis 
pedee-may Itbtg-lndure. 1790 Blair Rhetoric \. ix. 225 In 
Greek and I-atin, no word is accented farther back than the 
third syllable from the end. 1795 Mason Ch. Music Wks. 
1811 III. 291 For the preservation of this Rhythm in Music 
it is necessary that at least one note in every bar should be 
accented. 1868 Pall Mall G. 23 July 4 The probability is 
.. in favour of these words having been accented in his 
[Milton’s] day as they now are. 

2 . To mark with a (written) accent. 

Mod. He accented his exercise very carelessly, making more 
than twenty mistakes. 

3 . To pronounce, utter, intone. 

a 1639 Wotton fjj And now congeal’d with grief, can 
scarce implore Strength to accent, Here my Albert us lies! 
1656 W. Coles A rt of Simpling 93 The warbling notes, 
which the charming birds accent forth from amongst the 
murmuring leave-. 1816 Scoit Old Mart. xv. (18^0) II. 116 
These solemn sounds, accented by a thousand voices, were 
prolonged among the waste hills. 

4 . fig. To mark emphatically or distinctly; lo 
heighten, sharpen, or intensify; to make conspicuous. 

1655 Gcknu. Christian in Arm. 1. 67 The remembrance of 
his sin in hell thus accented will adde to his torment. 1725 
Won row Corr. (1843) 111 . 207, I were an ungrateful wretch, 
if this royal favour did not quicken and accent nty concern 
in them. 1876 Miss Bradoon Josh. Ilagg. Daughter II. to 
4 Of course I’m not eluding to ladies like you,’ said the farmer 
. accenting his speech by a slap on Priscilla’s sj>arc shoulder. 
1877 R. J. King in Academy 3 Nov. 438 2 The great piers, of 
Daubing stone, arc accented at the cardinal ]>oints by shafts 
of dark lias. 

Accented (rekse nU d). ppl. a. [f. Accent v. + 
-Kl).] Distinguished by or marked with accent or 
stress; emphasized. 

1837 Hallam Hist. Lit.it S47) I. i. $ 34. ?9 The accented, or 
if we choose rather to call them so, emphatic syllables, being 
regulated by a very different though uniform law. 1873 Miss 
Brough ton Haney 1 1 . 120 4 Algy ! ’ repeat I , in a tone of the 
profoundest, accentedcst surprise. 

Accenting (d-kse ntiq), vbl. sb. [f. Accent v. + 

-INC*.] 

1 . A pronouncing with accent or stress. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. v. .xli. Jltl perfects the sound 
and gives more sharp accenting. 1653 Walton Angler 10* 
The ill pronunciation or ill accenting of a word in a Sermon 
spoiles it. 

2 . The marking of Ihc written accent. 

1661 Boyle Style of //. Script. 129 The strange Mysteries 
they fancy in the strange Accenting of the Ten Command¬ 
ments in the Original. 

3 . Uttering or pronouncing ; intoning. 

1532 Huloet Abcedarium , Accenting or trew pronouncing 
or readyng : Acceutus. 1657 T. May The Life of a Satyrical 
Puppy called Sim \\ O how he weigh'd each word to the 
very poyse of Accenting. 

Accentless (ark sen ties), a. [f. Accent sb.A 
Unmarked by accent or emphasis. 

1879 Max Muller in Academy 5 July 11/1 The Svarita, an 
excellent expedient to break through the ekasruti or mono¬ 
tonous and acecntless recitation prescribed fur the Sutras. 

Accentual (a.’kse*ntiw,al), a. [f. L. accentu-s 
accent + -al, as if ad. L. *acecnlttdlis analogous to 
manudlis, visual is. First in Todd 1S1S.] Of or 
belonging to accent; formed by accent, as distinct 
from quantity, as in accentual iambics , etc., verses 
in which the ancient alternation of long and short 
syllables, is replaced hv an alternation of strong and 
weak syllables, as in the versification of English, 
and other modem languages. 

r6to E. Bolton in S/utks. Cent. Praise 91 Our tongue hath 
not received dialects or accentnall notes as the Greeke. 1775 
Tyrwhitt Lang, of Chaucer I. § 10. 83 'To form any judg¬ 
ment of the versification of Chaucer, it is necessary that we 
should know the syllabic value of his words ahd the accent- 
ual value of his syllables. 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. <ed. 3' 
1 .27 The latter (poem] is in accentual iambics with a sort of 
monotonous termination in the nature of rhyme. 1870 Low¬ 
ell Am. my Books Ser. 11(1873) 292 Our prosody is accentual 
merely. 1875 Whitnev Life of Lang. iv. 53 The Germanic 
languages are all characterized by a pretty strong accentual 
stress. 

Accentuality (aksemtiwireliti). rare~\ 
[iwncc-ivd. f. prec.+ -m\] The quality of being 
accentual ; also in pi. accentual particulars or 
characteristics. 

a 1834 Lamb Misc. Wks. 1871,451 With an insight into the 
acccntualhies and punctualities of modern Saxon. 

Accentually (arkse-ntiwiali), adv . [f. Accent¬ 
ual + -ia” 2 .] In an accentual manner; with due 
attention to accent. 

1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 .1. i. § 34.31 The stress falling on 
the penultimate, as is the usual case in a Latin pentameter 
verse, accentually read, in our present mode. 
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Accentuate (sekse'nti/qrit), [f* med. L. 
accentitd-re, -attun, f. accentin', see Accent, and 
-ate 3. Cf. Fr. acccntiter.] 

1. To pronounce, or distinguish with an accent. 

1731 Bailey, Accentuate: to pronounce in reading or 

speaking according to the accent. 18*7 Hark Guesses at 
Truth II. 21a They (the French] never accentuate their 
words or their feelings: all is in the same key; a cap is 
charm ant, so is Raphael's Transfiguration. 1880 l 'after <5- 
Printing Trades Jo urn. xxx. 7 You will find that he ac¬ 
centuates his words .. quite naturally. 

2. To mark with the written accent. 

1846 T. W right Ess. on Mid. Ages I. i. 9 The 1 Anglo-Saxon] 
scribes Dot only omitted accents, but they often accentuated 
words wrongly. 

3. fig. To mark strongly, emphasize. 

1865 1 jECky Rationalism I. 371 To accentuate strongly the 
antagonism by which human nature is convulsed. *875 
Hamf.rton Intellect. Li/e vn. v. 254 His marriage would 
ttrongly accentuate the amateur character of his position. 

Accentuated (akse nti/riC«ted), /pi. a. [f. prec. 

+ -ED.] lit. Pronounced with or distinguished by 
accent; furnished with written accents, fig. Em¬ 
phasized, strongly marked. 

1873 A. F Lt NT Physiol. 0/Man i. 20 Ifthe nerves be examined 
.. their anatomical elements appear in the form of simple 
fibres with strongly accentuated borders. 1873 Symoxds 6VX\ 
/V/rxii.403 The olive stem retains in youth and middle 
and old age the distinction of finely accentuated form. 

Accentuation (wksemtiMi^Jon). [ad. med. L. 
acccntudlion-em intoning, chanting, n. of action f. 
accentnare : see Accentuate.] 

1. The marking of accent or stress in speech ; the 
use or application of accent. 

1827 H are Guesses at Truth 11.208 The L?.tin . . has sub¬ 
stituted a stately monotonousness for the ever flexible rhythm 
and changing accentuation of the Greek. 1859 De Quncey 
Wks. XII. :&9The accentuation of Milton’s age was, in many 
words, entirely different from ours. 1866 Felton* Anc. 

\ Mod. Greece I. iii. 37 It has been recently placed beyond 
a doubt that the Sanscrit system of accentuation is identical 
with that of the Greek. 

2. The notation of accents in writing. 

1846 T. Wright Ess. on Mid. Ages 1. i. 10 1 n every [Anglo- 
Saxon] word we ought to know the accentuation. Mod. 
Two Greek words which differ only in accentuation. 

3. Mode of pronunciation ; vocal modulation. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy 347 There was a strong provincial 

accentuation, but, otherwise, the language .. was graceful, 
flowing and declamatory. 1879 A. Trollope Cousin Henry 
xiv. 161 Read them one after another.. slowly, but with clear 
accentuation so that every point.. might be understood. 

4. fig. Emphasizing, laying stress or dwelling 
upon, bringing into prominence. 

1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 111. xxi. 501 The constant *accen- 
tuation,’ as it is called, of principles in historical writing, in¬ 
variably marks a narrow view of truth. 

t Accenty. Ohs. rare Irreg. var. of Accent. 
1600 Tourneur Trans. Metamorph. (1878)175 Still tumbles 
forth ha!f-hreathed accenties. 

t Accept (aksept\///. a. Ohs. [ad. 1^. accept-us, 
pa. pple. of accip-cre to receive, take what is 
offered, f. ac- = to + -cipcre = capcrc to take.] = 
Accepted. 

1382 Wvci.if 7 Cor. vi. 2 In tyme accept, or wel plesynge, 

1 haue herd thee. 1432 so Trkvisa Higdon (Rolls Scr.) I. 
108 T Impost I e lotifienge, that * thei diedde alle, tltc promis. 
siones not accepte/ c 1510 Barclay Mir. 0/Good Manners 
(1570) E ij. Sucnc maners shall thee make., before all other 
accept and amiable. 1526 Tindalk I.ukc i. 75 In sue he holy- 
nes and ryghtewesnes that are accept before h im. 1599 Shaks. 
lien. V, v. ii. 82 We will suddenly Passe our accept and 
peremptorie answer. 

Accept (a-ksc*pt\ v. Pa. pple. at first accept, 
now accepted. [?a. Fr. accc/lc-r ( 14 th c. acepter ), 
ad. L .acceptd-rCy freq. of acc ip-lre : see prec. (Wyclif 
may have taken it directly from L.>] gen. To take 
or receive what is offered, llcncc, 

1. To take or receive (a thing offered) willingly, 
or with consenting mind; to receive (a thing or 
person with favour or approval, e.g. to receive as 
a prospective husband. 

c 1380 Wyclif Eng. Whs. (1879) 257 {>cs fourc wilnes.sis weren 
acceptid of b c holy gost. 1461 83 Ord./or Royal Ifouseh. 
54 Wardes .. take.. allwey lyveres of mete Sc dnnke & other 
by the Thcsaurerc of houshold tyll they he accepted to theyre 
landes or elles solde by the Kinge. 1494 Fabyan iii. Ivii. 37 
They made humble request to the kynge that he wolde accept 
theym vnto his grace. 1525 Ld. Berners Froissart II. 
Ixxxvii. 257 He sente letters of defyauncc .. whichc were 
nothynge pleasaunt accepted of the Kynge. 1535 Covf.rdalb 
Mat. i. Ye hauc brought me in a meatofferynge, shulde I 
acceptc it of youre honde? 1596 Shaks. Merck. Ven. 1. ii. 109 
You should refuse to performe your Father’s will, if you 
should refuse to accept him. Ibid. tv. ii. 9 His ring 1 doe 
accept most thankfully. 1719 Young Busiris it. i. (1757) 32 
My lord, I want the courage to accept What far transcends 
»ny merit. 178* CowrER Let. 18 Nov. Wks. 1876, 121 Accept, 
therefore, your share of their gratitude. 180* Southey 
Thalaba v. 39 Hear me, Angels! so may Heaven Accept, 
and mitigate your penitence. 1880 M. Pattison Milton 55 
The girl herself conceived an equal repugnance to the husband 
she had thoughtlessly accepted. 188* Daily Tel. 17 May, 
(Cricket.) Leslie gave an easy chance to M‘Donnell at slip, 
which was not accepted. 

2. To accept the person or face of: To receive 
any one’s advances with favour, to treat him as a 
persona grata, to favour him (esp, on corrupt 
gronnds, as ])crsonal attractions, rank, influence, 


power to bribe). Hence to accopt persons: To 
show (corrupt) partiality or favouritism. [A He¬ 
braism C' 3 D N w: tiasa phdnirn ‘to accept the face,’ 
literally rendered in N. T. Gr. irpoowiroXrjirTuv, and 
in Vulgate acceptdre person-ant , -as, whence it has 
passed into Eng. theological language.] 
c 1360 Wyclif De Dotacione Ecct. 104 For Crist may not 
of his r>3twisnes pus aocepte persones. 1535 Coverdale 
1 Esd. iv. 39 The trueth accepteth no personnes, it putteth 
no difference betwixte rych or poore. 1611 Bible Jobx iii. 10 
He will surely reprooue you, if yec doe secretly accept per¬ 
sons. — Gat. ii. 6 God accepteth no mans person. [Wyclif, 
God takith not the persoone of man. Tindale, God loketh 
on no man’s person. Coveroale, God loketh not on the out- 
wardc appearaunce of men. Crammer, God loketh on the 
outward appearaunce of no man. Geneva, God loketh on 
no man’s person. R heims, God accepteth not the person of 
man.] 

3. To receive as sufficient or adequate; hence, to 
admit, agree to, believe. 

1530 Palsgr. 416, I accepte, or take in worthe, or alowe : 

1 acceptc all his cominaundementes in good worthe. 1534 
Whittintos Tutty's Off. (1540) m. 167 These thre bokes 
shall be accept and taken as straungers or gestes amonge 
the commentaryes and workes of Cratippus. 1651 Hobrfs 
Leviathan n. xxL 114 He hath Libertie to accept the con¬ 
dition. 1729 Bvrkitt On New Test. Mark xil 44 God Al¬ 
mighty accepts the will of those that give cheerfully. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. 11 . App. 530 A fact which we may 
surely accept on the authority of the Biographer.. Mod. His 
apology was not accepted. To accept the Calvinistic doc¬ 
trine of the atonement, the evolution theory, etc. 

Law. To accept service of a writ: to agree to 
consider as valid its informal delivery. 

4. To take formally (what is offered) 'with con¬ 
templation of its consequences and obligations ; to 
take upon oneself, to undertake as a responsibility. 

1524 Wolsey in Strype’s Eccl. Mem. (1721) I. 81 They shall 
have little leisure either to mind or accept the seige of 
Calais. 1530 Palsgr. 416 ,1 accepte, or take in hande. 1728 
Pope Dune. 11.167 Osborne and Curl accept the glorious strife. 
1869 Hook Lives 0/Archbps. J.vii. 368 His disinclination to 
accept the office was real and sincere. 1880 M. Pattison 
Milton 94 The post was offered him, but would he accept it? 

•’In the preceding senses accept is frequently fol¬ 
lowed by of. 

*580 North Plutarch (1676) 22 They sent defiance to each 
other.. Both of them accepted of it. 1611 BinLE 2 Macc. 
xiii. 24 And [the King] accepted well of Maccabeus, made 
him principall gouernor. 172* De Foe Hist. Plague 7: If 
he would accept of that lodging he might haue it. 179a T. 
Jefferson Writings (1859) HI. 456 There are some hopes 
they will accept of peace. 1818 ( K Ret*. XVI11. 459 11 c will 
not accept of the text as adopted by his predecessors. 

5. Comm. To accept a bill or draft (said of the 
person to whom the hill or letter of exchange is 
addressed, or one who takes his place, or accepts 
‘for the honour’ of the drawer or endorser): to 
acknowledge formally its receipt or presentation, 
and undertake the liability or obligation to meet it 
when due; to agree or promise to pay. 

The acceptor usually writes the word ' Accepted’ with his 
signature on the face of the document; adding the date, when 
the latter affects the date of payment. 

1665 S. Bing in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 310, IV. 24 Trading 
strangely ceaseth, and bills of Exchange are not accepted. 
1848 Mill Pol. Eton. < 1876) lit. xi. § 3. 312 A bill of exchange 
.. when accepted by the debtor, that is authenticated by his 
signature, becomes an acknowledgment of debt, 
b. absol . 

a 1845 Hood Sniffing a Birthday vii, I'm free to give my 
IOU, -Sign, draw, accept, as majors do. 

Acceptability (fekseptabi*liti). [ad. late L. 
acceptdbilitdt~em (used in scholastic theology, Du 
Cange), n. of state f. acceptdbilis. See Acceptable.] 
The quality of being acceptable ; = Acceptable- 
NE-ss, which is the commoner form. 

1660 Jkr. Taylor Worthy Comm. i. § 3. 48 For the obtain¬ 
ing the grace and acceptability of repentance. — Wks.\ 1 1 . 
.Serm. 10 Praying with his heart and with the acceptabilities 
of a good life. 1850 W. I aviso Goldsmith xxv. 253 Endeavour- 
ing by the aid of dress to acquire that personal acceptability 
.. which nature had denied him. 

Acceptable (reksc'ptab’l, re*kseptab’l), a. [a. 
F r. acceptable, ad. L. acccptdbil-is, vbl. adj. f. acceptdre . 
See Accept and -able. Orig. pronounced, accord¬ 
ing to the analog)' of words in -hie from Fr. and L., 
a'cceptalde, and so in all poets to the present day; 
but from the tendency to treat it as a direct deriva¬ 
tive from the vb. accept, as in advi'sahle, mista’li¬ 
able, dcnvablc, understa ndable, the pronunciation 
acceptable is now more prevalent. So with the 
derivatives acceptably, -ableness. Sometimes com¬ 
pared accept abler, -esl.’] Capable, worthy, or likely 
to be accepted or gladly received ; hence, pleasing, 
agreeable, gratifying, or welcome. 

<•1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 205 Oure prayeres .. Ben to the 
hihe God mor acceptable Than youres. 1447 Bokrnham 
Lyvys 0/ Seyntys (1835) 280 That the acceptabyllere the 
sacryfyse of hyr preyers to God myht alwey be. 1535 
Coveroale Mic . vi. 6 what acceptable thynge shat I oflre 
vnto the Lorde? 1611 Bible Deut. xxxiil 24 And of Asher 
hee said,.. Let him he acceptable to his brethren. 1667 
Milton P.L. x. 139 This woman, whom thou mad’st to be 
my help.» So fit, so acceptable, so divine. 1738 Wesley 
/ , x<i/wj(i765>cxviiL x. Now, send us now thy saving Grace, 
Make this the acceptable Hour. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith 
xxix. 283 He was becoming more and more acceptable in 


ladies’ eyes. 1850 Mrs. Browning Drama 0/ Exile I. 74 
Found acceptable to the world instead Of others of that 
name. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expec. viii. 36 The bread and 
meat were acceptable, and the beer was warming. 

Acceptableness (sekse'ptab’lnes, sec prec.). 

[f. prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being acceptable, 
or agreeable to a receiver, entertainer, hearer, etc. 

1611 Cotgr., A ere ablet f, Agreeablenesse, acceptablcnesse. 
1648 Ethan liasilihe 120 A greater Blessing & acceptableness 
attends those Duties which are rightly performed. *865.SVz/. 
Rev. 4 Nov. 573 Announcing his own acceptableness by 
repeating the churchwarden’s praises of his last Sundays 
homily. 1877 Mo? lev Univ. Serm. it 20 Love., is what 
gives the character of acceptable ness to all our actions. 

Acceptably (akscptabli), adv . [f. Acceptable 
+ -ly 2 . The accent varies, as in Acceptable; 
Southey has acceptably .] In an acceptable or 
agreeable manner ; so as to be accepted; so as to 
give satisfaction. 

1535 CoveRDALE Ecclus. xliv. 16 Enoch walked right & ac¬ 
ceptably before the Lorde. 1611 Biole Heb. xii. 28 Let vs 
haue grace, whereby wee may serue God acceptably. 1829 
Southey All/or Love i. Wks, VI1.153 And Heaven accept¬ 
ably receive His costliest sacrifice. 1859 Reeve Brittany 
87 The glare of the sun being acceptably veiled at intervals. 

Acceptance (dfkse'ptans). [a. OFr. acceptance, 
f. accepter; see Accept and -ance.] 

1. The act or fact of accepting, or taking what is 
offered, whether as a pleasure, a satisfaction of 
claim, or a duty. 

1596 Spenser State o/iret. (J.) By the acceptance of his 
sovereignty, they also accepted of his laws, 1607 Shaks. 
Coriol. n. iii. 9 If he tel vs his Noble deeds, we must also tell 
him our Noble acceptance of them. 1667 Milton P.L. v. 
531 Our voluntarie service he requires, Not our necessitated, 
such with him Findes no acceptance, a 1764 R. Lloyd The 
Poet Wks. 1774 11. 21 The mob his kind acceptance begs Of 
dirt, and stones, and addle-eggs. 1876 Freeman Nortn. Cong. 

11. App. 531 William or his advisers may.. have pressed the 
acceptance of the crown on Eadward. 

2. esp . Favourable reception, a. Of persons. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. Ven. iv. i. 164,1 neuer knewe so yong a 

body, with so old a head. T leaue him to your gracious ac¬ 
ceptance. 1611 Cotgr., Malgrace .. bad acceptance, ill 
opinion. 1814 Southey Roderick vii. Wks. IX. 71 That vow 
hath been pronounced .. whereby we stand For condemna¬ 
tion or acceptance. 188a Daily Tel. Mar. 9 The vocalist., 
sang with marked acceptance. 

b. Of things: Favourable consideration, approval ; 
and hence, of statements, theories, etc.: Mental 
assent, belief. 

1669 Pepys Diary (18771 V"* 43 2 H did meet with the Duke 
of York’s acceptance &. well-liking. 1779 Newton Bk. 0/ 
Praise (Gold. Tr. Ser.) 52 By Thee my prayers acceptance 
gain Although with sin defiled. 1794 Sullivan View 0/ 
.Vat. 11. 230 Recommend them to the belief aod acceptance 
nf all reasonable persons. *854 Faraday Exp. Res.lv. 470 
The assertion finds acceptance in every rank of society. 1880 
Carpenter in 19 tk Cent. No. 38. 602 The probability of their 
volcanic origin seems so strong as to justify its full acceptance. 

c. Acceptance of persons: undue favour on personal 
grounds, partiality. Sec Accept 2 , Acception 2 . 

1855 Macaulav Hist. Eng. IV. 580 A Sovereign who had 
sworn that he . . would do justice, without acceptance of 
persons. 

3. The state or condition of being accepted. 

1649 Sclden Laws 0/ Eng. (1739)1. v. 12 She first brought 
Austin into acceptance with the King. 1714 T. Ellwood 
A {/<?(! 765) 7?, I found acceptance with the Lord. 1745 Wes¬ 
ley Answ. to Church 17 Can we deny, That Holiness is a 
Condition of Final Acceptance? 

4. The sense in which a word or expression is ac¬ 
cepted or taken ; understood signification, rare. 
(More usually Acceptation 4 .) 

: a 1716 South (J.) An assertion, most certainly tme, though, 
under the common acceptance of it, not only false but odious. 
1857 S. Osborn Quedak xvii. 237 Neither Jadee nor I were 
sportsmen in the proper acceptance of the word. 

5. The quality of being accepted or acceptable ; 
acceplableness, agreeableness. 

1593 Marlowe Dido til. iii 926 Love and duty led him on 
perhaps To press beyond acceptance to your sight. 1666 
South Serm. Tit. ii. 15 Wits. 1715 I. 197 Some Men cannot 
be Fools with so good Acceptance as others. 1868 Browning 
Ring 4 Bk. 837 The Canon ! We caress him .. A man ol 
such acceptance. 

0. Comm. (See Accept v. 5 .) a. The act of form¬ 
ally accepting the liability to pay a bill of ex¬ 
change when due ; the formal engagement to pay 
it. b. The bill itself when ‘accepted’ by A. 13. is 
termed A. Bis Acceptance . 

1682 J. Scarlett Stile 0/ Exch. 59 Acceptance must be de¬ 
manded of him only, to whom the Bill is directed. 1865 
Trafford G. Geith 1 1. ii. 30 There is scarcely a business man 
.. the aim and object of whose life is not to get his ac¬ 
ceptances into circulation. 1866 Crumf Banking v. 117 
Acceptance.. signifies an engagement on the part of the 
drawee to meet the bill in money when it falls due. 

7. Lazo. An agreeing to the act or contract of 
another (as a predecessor in office or agent) by 
some act which amounts to a recognition or ap¬ 
proval of the same, and binds the person in law. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 99 b, A man shal have none 
advantage by suchc release that shal be againste his owne 
propre acceptance. 1691 Blount Law Diet. s.v. Acceptance 
is .. a incite kind of agreeing to some former Act done by 
another, which might have been undone or avoided. 

Acceptancy (mkseptansi). [f. Accept, as if 
ad. L. *acceptantia. See -KCT.j Willingness to re¬ 
ceive, rcceptiveness; 
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1856 Mrs. Browning Aur\ Leigh ii. 1057 Here’s a proof of 
gift, But here’s no proof, sir, of acceptancy. 

Acceptant (aricse*ptant), a . and sb. [a. Fr. ac - 
ceptant adj. and sb., properly pr. pple. of accepter 
to accept.] 

A. adj. Willingly receiving (what is offered), re¬ 
ceptive. Const, of. 

1851 Ruskin Mod. Painters II. in. a. iii. § 18 Too painful to 
be endured even by the most acceptant mind. x866 — Etk. 
0/Dust 152 Angelico merely takes his share of this inherit- 
ance, and applies it in the tenderest way to subjects that 
are peculiarly acceptant of it. 

t B. sb. Oae who accepts, or takes what is offered; 
an accepter, spec. The acceptor of a bill. Obs. 

1596 Chapman Iliad vii. Argt. 3 Nine Greeks stand up ac- 
ceptants every one, But lot selects strong Ajax Telamon. 
1682 J. Scarlett Stile ofExck.41 If the Draught be for the 
account of the Drawer.. it is not necessary that he advise the 
Acceptant of the course. 

Acceptation (a^septri-Jan). [a. Fr. accepta¬ 
tion (14th c. in Littre) ad. late L. accept ation-ent, 
n. of action f. acccpiare ; see Accept.] 

+ 1 . gen. The action of taking, or receiving, what is 
offered, whether by way of favour, satisfaction, or 
duty; reception ; = Acceptance i. Obs. 

1426 Past. Lett. 7 I. 25 By this acceptacion of this bys- 
shopricke, he hath pryved hym self of the title that he 
claymed. 1528 Garoinf.r in Pocock's Rec. Rtf. I. li. 133 
Temper it so as might further the acceptation of this Com¬ 
mission. 1635 J. Hayward Banish'd Virg. 219 Upon ac¬ 
ceptation of this last courteous proffer, they mount up. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Leet. ix. 326 Without his Satisfaction there is 
no Remission of Sins nor Acceptation of Repentance. 

2 . csp. Favourable reception ; = Acceptance 2, 
which is now in this sense the usual word. 

+ a. Of persons. Obs. 

1567 Trial of Treasure (1% 50) 5 Though the style be bar¬ 
barous .. our author dcsireth your gentle acceptation. 1658 
Wh. Duty of Man in. xii. 31 Von cannot deceive God, nor 
gain acceptation from him by anything which is not perfectly 
Hearty and unfeigned. 

b. Of things: Favourable reception, approval; 
hence, assent, acquiescence, belief. 

1611 Biule 1 Tint. i. 15 This is a faithfull saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation. 1651 Hobbes Leadathan 1. xiv. 69 
Without mutuall acceptation, there is no Covenant. 1803 
Mar. Edgeworth Manufact. (1831) i. 73 Their cards of accept¬ 
ation were shewn in triumph. 1855 H. Rf.ed Led. Eng. 
Lit.{ 1878) x. 318 What else can explain the large acceptation, 
which a poem like ’ Gray's Elegy 1 found at once? 1881 J. A. 
Brown in Nature XXltl. 559 That hypothesis will have a 
better claim to acceptation. 

f C. Acceptation of persons : = Acception 2. Obs. 
1565 Jewel Refil. to Harding .(1611) 387 God .. hath no 
acceptation, or choice of persons, 

3 . The state of being accepted or acceptable; 
acceptableness, regard, arch. = Acceptance 3. 

1594 Hooker EccL Pot. n. (T.) Some things . . are notwith¬ 
standing of so great dignity and acceptation with God. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 110 Elbow rootne in the world, acceptation 
with our betters, c 1800 Kirke White Lett. (1837) 248 Not 
only to secure your own acceptation. 

4 . The sense in which a word or sentence is ac¬ 
cepted or received ; the received meaning. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11.243 Which National! Law, 
according to divers acceptations .. may be sometime taken 
for a Species of the Natural!, sometime of the Humane. 
1690 Locke Hum. Underst. (1695) iv. i.302 It is necessary 
first, to consider the different acceptations of the word 
Knowledge, a 1754 Fieloing Remedy of AJ/l. Wks. 1775 IX. 
254 In its common and vulgar acceptation it [Philosophyl 
signifies, the search after Wisdom. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson 
F.xerc. (1842) 1 . 286 War, in the acceptation of modern pub¬ 
licists, is self-defence against reform. 

+ 5. Acceptation of a bill of exchange = Accept¬ 
ance 6. Obs. 

x6aa G. Malynes Anc. Law-Merck. 400 [Hcl doth come to 
him ypon whom the said Bill was directed, and dcsireth his 
promise of acceptation. 

Acceptativeness, rare- 0 . [f. acecptativc 
(not cited), f. h. accept at- ppl. stem of accepta-re ; 
see Accept and -ive.] Tendency to give acceptance 
to statements. Prob. only in loc. cit. 

1870 Smith Syn. 4- Antonyms , Credulity, Syn. Gullibility, 
Simplicity, Acceptativeness. 

Accepted (xkse-pted), ppl. a. [f. Accept v . + 

-ED.] 

1 . Received as offered; well-received ; approved. 
1403 Petronylta 26 She was acceptyd so in the lordys sight 
To be noumbryd one of the maydyns fyue Afore Jhcsu that 
bare their laumpys light. 1611 Bible i Sam. xvirn 5 And he 
[David] was accepted in the sight of all the people. 1814 
Southey Roderick vii. Wlcs. IX. 7t The royal Goth Had 
offer’d his accepted sacrifice. 1879 Tourgee Foots Errand 
xxii, 129 Ideas at variance with the accepted creed. 

12 . Hence, satisfactory, acceptable. Obs. 
a 1500 Songs on Costume (1849) 54 H umvlyte .. Most ac¬ 
cepted was onto the Deyt6. 161 x Bible 2 Cor. vi. a Beholde, 
now is the accepted time. 1677 Hale Contempt, n. 49 And 
surely, the first fruits of our Lives .. are best accepted to him. 

Acceptedly (&kse*ptedli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2.] in the accepted manner: hence, fa.accept¬ 
ably, welcome {obs.) ; b. according to common 
acceptation, admittedly. 

r 599 Jonson Ev.Manouto/HumA.W ,92 It [payment] comes 
more.acceptedly, than if you gave 'hem a new-yeeres gift. 
1872 in A thenxum 5 Oct 435/3 No statesman.. would dare to 
use a sentence out of their acceptedly divine Revelation, as 
having now a literal authority over them. 


Accepter (a?kse*ptoi). [f. Accept v. + -erL 
Now the general word ; Acceptor the older form 
is retained in special senses.] One who accepts, 
or receives what is offered or presented. Accepter 
ofpersons or faces, a judge who is influenced by the 
personal acceptableness of individnals, one who 
shows partiality on personal grounds. See Ac¬ 
ception 2. 

1585 Abp. Sanuys Serrn. (1841) 226 God is no accepter of 
persons. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ii> 1 . xiv. 349 The 

§ iver and accepter are principally answerable in an unjust 
onation. i860 Trench Serm. in Westm. Abbey xv. 176 He 
now is .. the justifier and accepter of the ungodly. 

Acceptilate (cekse’ptilcit), v. [f. Accepta¬ 
tion, as if this originated in a 1,. vb. acceptiId-re, 
accept ildt-um, which had no existence.] A technical 
phrase in writers on Rom. law, for discharging an 
obligation by acccpiilatio. 

1880 Muiriieau Gains 441 Whether a debt could be partially 
acccptilated was matter of dispute. 

Acceptation (akse ptil^-Jan). [ad. L. accep- 
tihition-em, properly accepti latio an accounting of 
a thing as received.] A technical term in Roman 
law, ‘importing the remission of a debt by an ac¬ 
quittance from the creditor testifying tbe receipt 
of money which has never l>een paid.’ J. RXsofig. 
in a theological sense, free remission. 

1562-3 Foxe A. 4 M. (15061 993/2, I neither am, neither 
shall be able to requite tnis your lordships most special 
kindnesse .. unlcsse I shoulde use that duill remedie catled 
in law acceptilation. 1656 Jkr. Taylok Anno, to Bp. of 
Rochester <R.) Our justification which comes by Christ is by 
imputation and acccptilaiion, by grace and favour. 1880 
Muirhkad Gains 241 An obligation is also extinguished by 
acceptilation, which is as it were an imaginary payment. 

Accepting (arkseptirp, vbl. sb. [f. Accept v. + 
-ing 1 .] The action of taking or receiving what is 
offered or presented; acceptance, reception. Accept¬ 
ing of faces or persons of men : partiality, undue 
favour; see Accept 2, Acception 2. 

1577 tr. Ballinger, Decades (1592^ 193 One of these two vices, 
which so infccteth the niindes of Judges . . is the accepting 
of faces, or respect of persons. <21649 Drumm.of Hawth. 
Earn. Ep. Wks. 1711, 156 Your chcarful accepting of tiuh 
like essays heretofore. Mod. John’s accepting of the ap¬ 
pointment. 

Accepting (aksc*ptii}\ ppl • a. [f* Accept v. + 
-ING-.] That accepts or has accepted. 

1718 Vorz Iliad x\'. 438 Presumptuous Troy mistook the 
accepting sign. 1861 Goschkn For. Exch. 55 The value of 
money in the accepting country. 

t Acception (akse‘p/aiD. Obs. [ad. I >.accept ion- 
-cm, n. of action f. accept- ppl. stem of accipere ; 
see Accept. Used by Wyclif to translate the Vulg. 
acceptio personamm {Rom. ii. 11, etc.) acception 
of persons , a phrase occurring hundreds of times 
down to 1700, when it was supplanted by Accept¬ 
ing, Acceptance. In the general sense of Ac¬ 
ceptance = reception, the word is rather rare ; but 
in that of Acceptation ^signification, in regular 
use from 6 till the beginning of 8. Cf. Fr. acception, 
which has likewise yielded to acceptation in the 
general sense, but still remains in senses 2 and 3, 
acception dc personne, acception d'un mot .] 

1 . The act of accepting; the receiving or taking 
of anything presented ; acceptance, reception. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/1 To euerichone the] rendryd 
his owne by right withoute ony accepcion or takyng of 
money. 1578 Lyte Ninoe Hcrball Pref. 2 Most humbly 
craving a favourable acception hereof. 1624 J. Smith Vir¬ 
ginia v. 194 Acknowledgement and acception of all resident 
Gouernours. 1662 H. Stubbe Indian Nectar i. 5 The uni¬ 
versal acception of this drink amongst the most sober. 

2 . Acception of persons or faces. [A Hebrew 
phrase D'JS masso phanhn , ‘accepting of 

the face,’ verbally rendered in Gr. -npoaojnoXrppta, 
h.acceptiopersona\ -drum , the latter simply adapted 
in Fr. and Eng.] The receiving of the personal 
advances of any one with favour; hence, corrupt 
acceptance, or favouritism, due to a person’s rank, 
relationship, influence, power to bribe, etc. Sec 
Accept 2. (The earliest sense in Eng.) 

1382 Wyclif Rom.\\. 11 For Bccepciouns of persoones, that 
is, to puttc oon bifore another withoute desert, is not anentis 
God. (TiNOALEparcialyte, Cranmer and x6x x respect, Rheims 
acception.] 1494 Fabyan vt. ctxi. 154 He shuld purpose the 
sothe & trowthe withoute accepcion of parsonys, and pon- 
ysshc mysdoers, as well the ryche as the poore. 1677 Gale 
Crt. of Gentiles 11 . tv. 372 Acception of persons has place 
only where .. any favors one more than another. 

3 . The accepted or received meaning or signifi¬ 
cation of a word or phrase ; = Acceptation 4. 

X543 Necessary Doctrine B, Faythe in the fyrst acception, 
is consydered as it is a seueral) gifte of God by it selfe. x6ia 
T.Taylor Titus 1.7.(1619) 121 The Apostle's argument and 
context can admit no other acception. 1651 Baxter Inf. 
Bapt. 186 That is the common acception, in six hundred 
places it is so taken. 1711 J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 86 
This Acception of the term. 

Ii Acception is frequently found for Exception, 
with which it was phonetically confounded. 
Acceptive (a:kse*ptiv), a. [f. Accept v. + -ive, 
as if ad. L. * aceeptivus. Cf. deceptive.'] 


ACCESS. 

1 . passively. Fit or suitable for acceptance; ap¬ 
propriate. 

1596 Chapman Iliad vii.85 Myself will use acceptive darts. 
And arm against him. f 1851 Mrs. Browning Loved Once 
And yet that word of'Once' Is humanly acceptive. 

+ 2 . actively. Having a tendency to accept, ready 
to accept; receptive of things offered. Obs. 

1601 Jonson Poetaster\n. iv. 74 Please you to be acceptive 
.. Yes sir, feare not; I shall accept. 1609 — Case is Alt. 
it. vii. 76 The people generally are very acceptive, and apt to 
applaud any meritable work. 1653 Bromk City Wit iv. iii. 
350 Jo. Received they my Jewells? Cra. Yes, they prov’d 
acceptive. 

Acceptor (a-kseptaj, -to:j), also 4-6 acceptour. 
[a. Anglo-Fr. acceptour, ad. L. acceptor-cm n. of 
agent, f. accept- ppl. stem of accipere to receive ; see 
Accept. This is the older form of the word, found 
in Wyclif, afterwards replaced by or refashioned as 
Accepter ; in recent times it has been restored in 
a special sense, and is sometimes also, after the I,., 
used in the general sense.] 

1 . One who accepts ; = Accepter. 

1382 Wyclif Acts x. 34 For god is not acceptour of per- 
sones. 1865 A thenxum No. 1979. 434/1 The interpretation 
.. has found innumerable acceptors. 

2. lie who accepts a bill of exchange, or formally 
undertakes its payment when due. 

1776 A. Smith Wealth of Nat. 1 .11. ii. 309 If, when the bill 
becomes due, the acceptor does not pay it. 1868 Rogers 
Pol. Econ. (ed. 3' xi. 150 The Bill of Exchange . . is an order 
written by the drawer and addressed to the acceptor. 

t Acce’rse, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. accers-?re 
to summon ; perh. only in loc. cit.] To summon. 

1548 IIall Chron. Edw. IV, an. ioiI<.> The Krle of War- 
wick© ., thereupon accursed and called together his army. 

t Accersi'ted, pa. pple. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. I,. 
accerslt-us, pa. pple. of acccrscre to summon + -fi> ; 
perh. only used in loc. cit ] Summoned, sent for. 

1548 Hall Chron. 11809' 475 Your realm© to the whiche 
yoti be . . by your people accercitecl & vocated unto. 

Access (rv'kses, akse s . Forms: 4 ncces ; 4 7 
aceesse ; 5- access ; and in the special sense iv : 
4 nxcesse, axcess; 5 nxccs, axesse, axez, aksis; 
3-6 axes, axis ; 6 axys, acceys. [In sense iv, the 
earliest in Eng., a. Fr. acccs, OFr. aces, accis 1 .. 
access-us, a coming unto, vbl. sb. f. acccd-Tre to corno 
to: see Accede. In this sense the word soon re¬ 
ceived the Eng. accent a'ccess, whence the spellings 
axes, axis, etc., above. In its more general senses 
app. taken direct from L. access-us chiefly after 
1500, and retaining the prontme. access in all the 
poets of 6-8; but a'ccess is given by Sheridan 1789, 
rejected by Smart 1837, used by Tennyson 1864, 
and is now apparently the more usual, as more 
distinct from excess. Cf. recc'ss, success ; a bscess, 
prowess. Like variety of usage prevails as to 
access-ary, -ory , and their derivatives, though in 
these it is more common to accent the first syllabic.] 
I. Coming to or towards; approaching. 

+ 1 . The action of going or coming to or into; 
coming into the presence of, or into contact with ; 
approach, entrance. i^Const. into, unto, to.) Obs. 

1528 Garuinfk in Pocock Rec. Rtf. I. xlvii. 90 How (o use 
and order ourself at our access to the pope’s presence. 1682 
Grew A nut. Plants 10 Lest its new access into the ayr should 
I shrivel it. 1699 Garth Dispensary 1. (1706) 2 The Goddess 
| ,. shuns the great access of vulgar eyes. 17x8 PorF Iliad xiv. 
195 Safe from access of each intruding power. 1721 Stryte 
Eccl. Mem. I. 138 He kept an honourable post here: and had 
great access of gentlemen to him. 

2. The habit or power of getting near or into con¬ 
tact with ; entrance, admittance, admission {to the 
presence or use of). 

1382 Wyclif Rom. v. 2 By whom wc han access©, or nyj 
goyngc to. 1534 Potyd. Verg., Eng. Hist. (1846) I. 23 Thus 
crowse have free accesse to these highe trees. 1579 GossoN 
Sch. of Abuse (Arb.) 39 How many times hath accesse to 
Theaters beene restrayned. 1600 Shaks. A. V.L. 1. i. 98 lie 
is heere at the doorc, and importunes accesse to you. 177* 84 
Cook Voyages (1790) IV. 1192 These voyages have facilitated 
the access of ships into the Pacific Ocean. 1864 Tennyson 
Aylm. F. 503 Those at home.. Then closed her access to the 
wealthier farms. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. via. 180 
Some office which, .gave him close access to the person of 
his princely nephew. 1879 Lubbock AY. Led. xi. 39 This pre¬ 
vents the access of ants and other small creeping insects. 

3 . The state or faculty of being approached ; 
accessibility. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. v. iii. 21 He gret repayre amang kaim 
mad; Be sic access he kend wele. 1559 Myrroure for Mag. 
(ed. 2) xiii. 1 Disdayne not prynccs easye accesse. 1662 Ger- 
bier Prirtc. 13 The Staires .. are.. of so easie an Accesse, as 
that Travellers do ascend them on Horse-back. 1^91 Boswell 
Johnson (1816) I. 244 lie insisted on Lord Chesterfield's 
generat affability and easiness of access. 1870 Yeats Nat. 
Hist. Comm. 89 Markets are so difficult of access, that much 
wealth is wasted. 

4 . The action of coming towards, coming, ap¬ 
proach, advance- Contrasted with recess. 

1610 Healey Aug. City of God (1620) v. vi. X93 We see the 
alteration of the year by the Sunnes accejse and departure. 
X695 Woodward Nat. Hist, of Earth (1723) vi. 279 The Sea, 
by this Access and Recess, shuffling the empty Shells. 1843 
I. Martineau Endeav. after Chr. Lifc{\ZqC) 506 The Rain¬ 
bow interpreted by the prism -. painting the access and reces* 
of his thought. 
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ACCESSIVE. 


+ 5 . A coming to work or business, an assembling 
or meeting of a body. The access and recess of Par¬ 
liament. Obs. 

1587 Fleming Contn. HolimkedXW. 1584/1 A briefe report 
of the second accesse.. and of the answer made in the name 
of the lords of the parlemenL 1647 May Hist. Pari. it. i. 3 
Before the Accesse and meeting again of the Parliament. 

+ 6. A coming to office, dignity, or sovereignty; 
arrival at the throne ;= Accession* 3. Obs. 

1641 Chari.es I Let. to Judges 5 July 3 Our Accesse to the 
Crowne. 1650 J. Hall Paradoxes 25 Many Princes have 
sweetened and disguised the memory of their accesse to 
Government. 1759 Martin Mat. Hist. 1 .247 Their first Access 
to their Dignity. 

II. A way or means of approach. 

7 . An entrance, channel, passage, or doorway. 

1642 Howell For. Trav. 14 They., have not those obvious 
accesses and contijpiity of situation. 1670 M ilton Hist. Brit. 
it. Wks. 1847,484 The Accesses of the I sfand were wondrously 
fortify’d. 1725 Pole Odyssey vm. 51 Now all accesses to the 
dome arc fill'd. 183: Scorr Anne of Gei. ii. 2$ If there be 
actually such a pass, there must be an access to tt somewhere. 

b -Jig. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. (1640) Pref. 1 7 We doc hecre, in 
the Accesse to this work, Poure forth humblest and most 
ardent supplications to God. 1720 Rows .Arab. Step* Mother 
Prol. 7 The Poet does his Art employ, The soft Accesses of 
your Souls to try. 1878 R. W. Dale On Preaching x ii. 2:6 
We ought to try.. every possible access to the conscience, 

III. A coming as an addition. 

8. The coming of anything as an addition ; ad¬ 
herence, addition, increase, growth. Now almost 
obs. and re])laced by Accession. 

1576 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (18261 272 The death of this 
one man (Becket].. brought thereunto more accesse of esti¬ 
mation and reverence. 1610 Gwn.t.i.v Displ. Herald. (r66o) 
in. xxvi. 258 They had in them neither accesse nor defect. 
1667 Milton P.L. tx. 310, 1 from the influence of thy looks 
receive Access in every virtue. 1728 Newton Chronol. 
Amended 10 The Philistims, sircngihncd by the access of 
the Shepherds, conquer Israel. 1869 Phillips I’csuv. ix. 261 
The liquid mass of rock is always ready to be poured out 
upon the access of adequate pressure. 1881 Broadhouse 
Mus. Acoustics 270 Their varying rates bring about, at regu¬ 
lar intervals, an access of tone, w hen the crests of the waves 
correspond, and a diminution of lone when the crest of one 
coincides with the trough of the other. 

IV. A coming on or attack of illness, anger, etc. 

9 . A coming on of illness or disease, especially of 
sudden illness; an attack or fit. 

c 1325 E. E.Allit. Poems C. 325 pacces ofanguyeh wat} hid 
in my saw 1 c. 1423 James 1 Kings Quair 11. xlviii, Hot tho 
began myn axis and turment. a 1597 * Chaucer's Drente' 
Wks. 1855, 56 The peyne, and the plesauncc. Which was to 
me axes and hcle. 1656 Ridglky Pract. Phys. 139 Let meat be 
given at the time of the least accesse. 1678 Butler Hudibras 
lit. ii. S22 Relapses make Diseases More desp’rate than their 
first Accesses. 1748 Hartley Obsrrt\ on Man 1. i. §1.7.55 
In the Access of most Fevers the Patient is listless & sleepy. 
1821 G. Ticknor Li/e , Lett. 4* Jourtt. I. xvii. 334 He had had 
an access of paralysis the afternoon previous. 1862 Trench 
Miracles x.wii. 368 These accesses of his disorder might come 
upon him at any moment. 

+ 10 . spec. An ague fit; ague, intermitting fever. Obs. 
<•1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 1316 A charme .. The whiche 
can helen the of ihyn accesse. 1398 Tremsa Barth. De P. A*. 
<1495' Mi. xxxviii. 252 Fyrste the cold and thcrafter thc hecte 
and cuery daye axes, yet worse, for some daye comith double 
axes. 1459 Pas ton Lett. 970 1 1 1 . 426 ,1 was fallc seek with an 
axe}. 1475 Au delay Poems 47 A seke man, That is y-schakyd 
and schent w ith the aksis. 1493 Pctronybla 45 And Petronilla 
quaketh in hir accesse. a 1500 Lancelot 0/the Laik{\%6$) 2 
So be the morow set I was a-fyre In felinge of the access hot 
and coldc. 1527 L. Andrew tr. Rmusioyke's Distyll. H'aters 
A ij, The same water .. is good for the dayly axces or febres. 
1751 Chambers C yet. s.v. Ague, The cure [of Ague] is usually 
begun with an emetic of ipecacuanha, an hour before the access. 

ii- As- An outburst; a sudden fit of anger or other 
passion. (Modem, after Fr. aeets.) 

. * 7 Sl Moore Italy ( 1790) II. lxi. 214 These accesses and 
intervals [of thunder and explosion] continued with varied 
force. 1815 Southey in Q. Rev. XIII. 10 In a fresh access of 
jealousy, [he] plunged a dagger into her heart. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 56 He gave him [his hrother] over, in an 
access of sublime patriotism, to the death he had deserved. 

* Access is frequently found written for Excess, 
chiefly by phonetic confusion; but the senses also 
approach in 8 above ; see quot. of date 1610. 

Accessarily (rrksesarili, akse sarlli), adv. [f. 
Accessary a. + -ly* 2.] After the manner of an acces¬ 
sary; also (less correctly) for Accessorily. 

1623 Minsiieu, Accessoriam/nte , accessarily, consentingly. 
Accessariness (arksesarines, aksesarines). 
[f. Accessary a. +-ness.] The state or quality of 
being accessary; concurrence, privity. 

1654 Gayton Fcstiv. Notes tt. vi. 60 Shee .. doth vindicate 
all refractory damosels, from the least accessarines.seor I y able* 
nes.se of guilt from the ends (violent or melancholy) of their 
puling .. Servants. 1667 Decay 0/ Chr. Piety xix. § 18. 370 
Perhaps this consideration will draw us.. into the guilt of a 
negative accessariness to the present mischiefs. 

Accessary (arksesari, z&kse’sari), sb. and a. 
[f. Access sb. + -ary, as if ad. L. *aecessdri-us, 
an analogical formation on accesses, cf. emissary, 
commissary , cuivcrsary, notary. The sb. is etymo¬ 
logically accessary and Ihe adj. accessory, cf. emis¬ 
sary sb., promissory adj., but as the adj. was first 
taken directly from the sb. it was naturally spelt 
accessary. Being afterwards * rectified * by scholars 
to accessory, after the L. accessorius, it drew the 


noun after it, so that this also is now often spelt 
Accessory. In the legal sense the word is com¬ 
monly accessary (though Blackstone wrote acces¬ 
sory), and Webster recommends that it be so pre¬ 
served. and spelt accessory in other senses. But as’ 
it is often used of things Jig. from the legal sense, 
as in accessary and principal, it is doubtful if the 
distinction is practicable. The historical and etymo¬ 
logical pronunc. is a ccessary , but accessary (cf. in¬ 
tercessory) is also in use. So with its derivatives.! 

A. sb. 

1 . One who accedes, or gives his accession (formerly 
access) to any act or undertaking ; an adherent, 
assistant, or helper. In Law. * He who is not the 
chief actor in the offence, nor present at its per¬ 
formance, but in some way concerned therein, eithei 
before or after the fact committed/ 1768 Blackstone 
Comment. IV. 35. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. (1520) xu. T57V1 To take and 
brynge nym and his accessaryes to the kynge. 1504 Nasiie 
Unfort. Trav. 40 To prison was T sent as principal, and my 
master as accessarie. 1660 H. Finch Regicides ( 1 679) 158 He 
knows very well there are no accessaries in Treason. 1859 
Mill Liberty ix. 129 The moral anomaly of punishing the 
accessary. 

2 . Of things. (Partly ftg. from the last, partly 
from Accessory a.) Anything assisting or con¬ 
tributory; anything subordinate; an adjunct, or 
accompaniment. (See Accessory*, B. i.) 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. 0/M. Aurcl. (1546) H h. ij, The 
auctoritie of his office .. ought to be his accessarie, and his 
good lyfe for principall. 1699 Bentley P/talaris 424 1 1 shews 
no great reverence to those Sacred Writings, to bring them, 
though it be but as Accessaries, into Farce and Ridicule. 
1850 Mrs. Jameson Sacred j- Leg. Art 355 The attention .. 
is distracted by the accessaries. 

B. adj. 

1 . Of persons: Acceding or adhering to; assisting 
as a subordinate. In Law. Participating or sharing 
in a crime, though not the chief actor; participant, 

pri'T 

1594 Shaks. Rtch. tip 1. ii. 192 To both their deaths shall 
thou be accessary. 1698 Dkyden sEneid iv. 543 A God's 
command he pleads, And makes Heav'n accessary to his 
Deeds. 1741 Richardson Pamela (18241 I. xix. 30 Don't 
imagine that I would be accessary to your ruin for the world. 
1827 Dallam Const. Hist. <i376> I. i. 31 Both houses of par¬ 
liament were commonly made accessary to the legal murders 
of this IHenry VIII's] reign. 

+ 2 . Of things: Subordinate, additional, accom¬ 
panying, non-essential, adventitious ;= Accessory, 
A. 1 (which is now alone used in this sense). Obs. 

I 5£ 2 ~5 Latimer Serm. <y Rem. (1845)37 Hawking and hunt¬ 
ing is but an accessary thing. 1661 Bramhall Just Kind. iit. 
38 Foundations which were good in their original institution 
ought not to be destroyed for accessary abuses. 1691 Case 
0/ Exeter Coll. 29 The Oath being accessary to the Statutes 

Accessibility (deksesibrllti). [f. Accessible+ 
-ity. Cf. Fr. accessibility also quite modern.] The 
quality of being accessible, or of admitting ap¬ 
proach. ftg. Openness to influence. 

[Webster cites Langhorne 1766-1802. Not in Craig 1847; 
In Worcester 1859.] 1810 Coleridge Friend (1865) 362 

Accessibility to the sentiments of others.. often accompanies 
feeble minds. 1842 M rs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 10 
The greater accessibility of I^aiin literature. 1850 Mekivale 
Hist. Rom. Emp. IV. xxxviii. 323 The accessibility of Italy 
upon this side., was at all times a matter of anxiety to her 
rulers. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. in Crit.(i%75)\\ 190The French 
,, have shown more accessibility to ideas than any other 
people. 

Accessible (a-kse-sib’I), a. [a. Fr. accessible (in 
Cotgr.), ad. L. accessibil-cm , vbl. adj. f. access • ppl. 
stem of acced-crc ; see Accede and -ble.] 

1 . Capable of being used as an access ; affording 
entrance ; open, practicable. Const, to. 

1610 Shaks. Cyntb. ill. ii. 84 Accessible is none but Milford 
way. 1667 INI ilton P.L. iv. 546 With one ascent Accessible 
from Earth. 1835 J. Harris Gt. Teacher (1837) 347 All the 
paths of human ambition were open and accessible to him. 

2 . Capable of being entered or reached ; easy of 
access ; such as one can go to, come into the pre¬ 
sence of, reach, or lay hold of; get-at-able. Const, to. 

1642 Howell For. Trav. 45 She [Spain] hath bold acces¬ 
sible coasts. 1670 G. H., Hist. Cardinals 11. ii. 149 He is ac¬ 
cessible enough, hut not too liberal lo the poor. 1776 Gibbon 
Decl. Ct Fall I. xix. 537 The town was accessible only by two 
wooden bridges. 1850 Merivale Hist. Rom. Emp. (1871) V. 
xli. 89 The ear of the public was accessible perhaps by no other 
means. 1855 Prescott Philip //, 1 .1. iv. 52 He was .. as ac¬ 
cessible as any one could desire, and gave patient audience 
to all who asked it. 1861 May Const. Hist. Eng. ( 1863) I. i. 
44 Evidence, not accessible to contemporaries, has since made 
his statement indisputable. 

b .Jig. Accessible to: open to the influence of. 

1818 Scorr Hrt. 0/ Midi. 185 He had shewn himself in a 
certain degree accessible to touches of humanity. 1881 Rep. 
0/Elect. Comm. in Daily Tel. 31 Jan. 500 or 600 [voters] are 
at all times accessible to bribery. 

Accession (&kse*Jan). [a. Fr. accession (14th c. 
in Godef.), ad. L. accession-em a going to, joining, 
increase, n. of action f. accedZre, accession', see 
Accede. It has partly occupied the ground of the 
earlier Access.] Generally, the action of going to, 
joining oneself to, and its result. Hence, 

I. A coming to. 


1 . The action of coming near, approach; a coming 
into the presence of any one, or into contact with 
any thing ; admittance, admission ; = Access i. 

J652 Gaui.e Mag-astro.tnancer x6o The rationall creatures 
are the more noble in themselves, and of more neer accession 
to the divine similitude. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. ix. 100 There 
is moreover granted leave of accession unto him. 1677 Hale 
Prim.Orig.Man. 19 Now there may be many things in Nature 
unto which we can have neither of these accessions of Sense. 
1691 Ray Creation (1714) 198 For want of Accession of the 
Sun. 1812 Sir H. Davy Cheat. Philos. 395 Two of the oxides 
of lead may be formed by heat, with accession of air. 1853 
Kane Or in nett Exped. (1856) xxxv. 312 It might be supposed 
.. that the accession of solar light would be accompanied by 
increase of temperature. 

f 2 . The action of coming to (a point) by forward 
or onward motion ; advance, coming, arrival. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 57 Not varying at all by the 
accession of bodyes upon, or secession thereof, from its sur¬ 
face. 1655-60 T. Staxlev Hist. Philos. (1701) 9/2 He first 
found out the accession of the Sun from Tropick to Tropick. 
1656 tr. Hobbes , Elem. Philos. (1839) 471 Now this expan¬ 
sion of the air upon the superficies of the earth, from east lo 
west, doth, by reason of the sun’s perpetual accession to the 
places which are successively under it, make it cold at the 
time of the sun's rising and setting. 

3 . The act of coming or attaining to a dignity, 
office, or position of honour, esp. the throne. 

1769 Burke State 0/Nation Wks. 11 .15 That the only good 
minister.. since his Majesty’s accession, is the Earl of Bute. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. 1 . iv. 232 Hugh, on his accession 
lo manhood, did homage to the King. 

II. A coming to as an addition. 

4 . The act of coming to so as to join, or of joining 
oneself to; joining, addition. 

*633T. Adams Comm. 2 Pet. 1.6(1865)79 Necessary therefore 
is the accession of piety to patience. 1675 Barclay Apol. for 
Quakers xiv. § 4. 498 The Church can be no ways bettered by 
the Accession of Hypocrites. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
1 . v. 356 England had gained greatly by the accession of the 
valiant Thurkhill. 

5 . The act of acceding or agreeing to an opinion, 
plan, or proceeding ; adherence, assent. 

1603-5 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1735) 130 The King repented 
himself of his Accession to that affair. 1794 S. Williams 
Hist. Vermont 283 Declaring their acquiessence in, and ac¬ 
cession to the determination made by Congress. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth 11 .251 The Prince had no accession to this second 
aggression upon the citizens of Perth. 

Deed of Accession, in Scotch Law, a deed by the 
creditors of a bankrupt, by which they accede to a 
trust executed by their debtor for the general 
behoof, and bind themselves lo concur in the 
arrangement. 

6. That which adds itself*, or is added to any¬ 
thing ; that whereby it is increased; addition, 
augmentation, increase. Applied also to persons. 

1588 Lambarde Eirenarcha l ix. 47 The fonne of this Com¬ 
mission hath varied with the time, and received sundrie ac¬ 
cessions. 1592 W. West Symbolxogr. B iiij. 37 A, Accessions 
.. to contracts be these things which be required beside the 
principall things themselves. 1692 Washington tr. Milton , 
De/. Pop. (1851) v. 139 And Egypt became an Accession to 
the kingdom of Ethiopia. 1778 Johnson in Boswell I I 1 .159 
Mr. Banks desires to be admitted [to the club]; he will be a 
very honourable accession. 1798 Wellesley Desp. 25 He 
has not yet obtained any formidable accession of strength 
from his alliance with France. 1838 Hallam Hist. Lit. I. 
Pref. 10 This volume.. is a very convenient accession to any 
scholar's library. >855 Prescott Philip It, I. iv. ii. 409 Every 
year the fraternity received fresh accessions of princes and 
nobles. 

7 . La 7 o. Addition to property by natural growth 
or artificial improvement ; which becomes the 
property of the owner of that which receives the 
addition, who is said to acquire the proprietorship 
thereof by Accession. 

1768 Blackstone Comm. II. 404 The doctrine of property 
arising from accession is also grounded on the right of occu¬ 
pancy. 183a J. Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. liv. 904 The acqui- 
sition of ’jus in rem' by accession .. as land washed away 
and joined to one’s own land, or the fruits of one's owm land. 
1847 Craig, s.v. Artificial accession is that addition which is 
lhe result of human industry, called likewise industrial ac¬ 
cession, as trees plaoted, or a house built on the property of 
another, which belongs to the proprietor of the ground, and 
not to the planter or builder. 

f III. A coming on or invasion of disease ; an 
attack, fit, or paroxysm ; also a visitation, or fit of 
folly, etc. = Access 9. Obs. 

1655 H. Vaughan Si/ex Scint. 1,105 Pills that change Thy 
sick Accessions into setled health. 1771 Smollett Humphry 
Cl. (1815) 162 Some of our family have had very uncommon 
accessions., [and] sometimes speak as if they were really 
inspired. 1827 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 34 Those accessions 
of folly to which men are sometimes subject 

Accessional (deksejanal), a. [f. prec. + -aiA] 
Pertaining to or due to accession ; of the nature of 
an increase, additional, accessory. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. to6 This accessional] prepon- 
derancy is rather in appearance then reality. 1784 J. Barry 
Led. on A rt (1848)%'. 187 Almost all compositions afford these 
accessional advantages. 1805 Foster Ess. iv. viiL 253 You 
w ill find various accessional suggestions. 

t Accessive (seksesiv), a. Obs. [a. Fr .accessif 
-ive; ad. late L. aecessXv-us, f. accessus ; see Access, 
and -ive.] 

1 . Pertaining to access or approach; seeking to 
approach, pressing in, aggressive, rare. 

[i6ix Florio has the adv. in this sense: sec Accessively.I 







ACCESSIVELY, 
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ACCIDENTAL. 


1641 Sik R. Naunton Fragm. Keg. in F he nix vil. I. 206 My 
Lord of Essex .. then grew acccssive in the appetite of her 
favour. 

2 . Kilted for, or capable of, access; accessible. 
1609 Hf.ywood Fry tame's Troy vi. x. 137, haue stopt 
up each Acccssive way. 161* Cotgr., Accessif, Accessible, 
acccssiuc, easic to come vnto. 

% Acceasive also by confusion for Excessive. 
t Acce*ssively, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In 
an acccssive manner ; press ingly, aggressively. 

x6ix Florio, Accessoriamtnte, accessiuclic, by his own 
seeking. 

Accessless (&kse*sles\ a. poet. [f. Access + 
-less.] Without access ; inaccessible. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. vu. 387 A ruthless billow smit Against 
huge rocks, and an accessless shore, My mangl'd body. 
Accessor, Sc. form of Accessory, B. 
Accessorial (rekses6'»nal),a. [f. L. accessorius , 
see Accessory + -al 1 .] Of the nature of an access¬ 
ory or accompaniment; associated in a secondary 
yet useful manner; auxiliary, supplementary. 

1736 Ayuffe Farergon 490 A sentence pray'd or mov'd for 
.. on Accessorial matters .. may be uncertain, i860 White- 
side Italy in 10 th Cent. xli. 431 Lastly, there arc accessorial 
punishments. The pillory, public acknowledgment of guilt, etc. 

Accessorily (a-ksesarili, dcksesartli), adv. [f. 
Accessory a. + -ly 2 .] In an accessory or supple¬ 
mentary manner, additionally ; also (less correctly) 
for Acckssarily. 

c 1400 Apot. for Lollards 22 Ne^eles it is not to demc b-vt 
nc it is leful to curse accessorily. I1755 In Johnson, ete.j 

Accessoriness (see Accessory), [f. Acces¬ 
sory a. + -ness.] The quality of being accessory; 
secondary character, subordinate association. Some¬ 
times used less correctly for Acckssariness. 

a 1655 Vines Lords Sup. (1677) 386 Allowance & content 
defiles by accessoriness unto the sin, 1668 Wilkins Seal 
Char. 35 Relations of quality at large.. 4. Accessoriness, Abet, 
adherent, second, Companion. 

Accessory (arksesori, d‘kse*sori), a. and sb. 
[ad. late L. accessori-us adj., f. accessor, agent noun f. 
aecedfrc ; see Accede, and -ory.] For the variant 
pronunciations, of which accessory is historical and 
etymological (cf. pro'tnissory), see Accessary. 

A. adj. 

1. Of things: Coming as an accession ; contribut¬ 
ing in an additional and hence subordinate degree ; 
additional, extra, adventitious. 

1618 Bolton Florus 11. ix. 122 The lies in that Sea .. ac¬ 
cessory members of the zEtolian Waite. 1726 Ayuffe Fa¬ 
rergon 21 A Principal obligation extinguishes an Accessory 
obligation if they do both concur in one and ihe same Person. 
184a A. Gray Struct. Hot. 11880) iil § 2. 44 Accessory Buds 
These are .. multiplications of the regular axillary* bud. 1872 
Huxley Fhysiol. vi. 139 To distinguish the essential food¬ 
stuffs or proteids from the accessory food-stuffs or fats and 
amyloids. 1875 Ouse ley ill us. Form v. 38 Accessory passages 
may be added to either, or both, of the principal themes. 

2 . Aiding in a crime, privy ; = Accessary B i (the 
better spelling in this sense). 

1607 Mis. Enforced Marriage 11. in Hazl. Dodsl. IX. 506 
Thyself a murderer, thy wife accessory. 1751 Smollett 1 'er. 
Pickle (1779) II. xlvi. 86 We shall be accessory to the ruin of 
this enslaved people. 1818 Scott Rob Roy 121 He charged 
me with being accessory to the felony. 

B. sb. [The Scotch form accessor is adopted 
directly from Fr. accessoire : Uaccessoire suit le 
principal . Littre.] 

1. An accessory thing ; something contributing in 
a subordinate degree to a general result or effect; 
an adjunct, or accompaniment. 

*549 Compi. 0/Scot. (1872) xiii. j 12 3 0ur particular veil is hot 
anc accessor of 3our comont veil 1 = common weall ande the 
accessor follouis the natur of the prcncipal. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch*s Mor. 70 All pleasures else, 1 Accessories call. 
1726 Ayuffe Farergon 21 If a Man sells a House, the Glass- 
Windows thereunto belongiog arc said to be sold as an Ac¬ 
cessory. 1847 Dickens Haunted Man (C.D. ed.) 222 Season- 
ing.. is an accessory dreamily suggesting pork. 1859 Gullick 
& Timbs Fainting 129 Accessories arc those objects in a 
picture, auxiliary or accessorial to the general effect, but 
apart from the principal subject or figure. *882 Daily Tel. 
16 May 2 No mansion in Belgravia is better provided in all 
the accessories of luxurious ease. 

2 . Of persons : = Accessary Ai (the more usual 
and better spelling in this sense). 

160a Choose a Good Wife v. iii. in Hazlitt's Dodstey IX. 03 
For justifies are all accessories, And accessories have de¬ 
serv'd to die. 1667 Milton P.L.x. 520 Transformed Alike, 
to serpents all, as accessories To his bold riot. 1726 Ayuffe 
Farergon 21 A man that gives Aid, Counsel, or Assistance 
unto any Crime, is.. an Accessory thereunto. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 288 But that he was an accessory after the 
fact no human being could doubt, 

Acceasour, obs. form of Assessor. 

Acceys, obs. form of Access, attack, coming on 
(of disease). 

154* R- Copland Galyen's Terapeutyke 2 D 1 b, Vlceres that 
come to cycatryce, and open agaync shall be healed in the 
acceys and vlceracyon. 

Acchymosis, obs. form of Ecchymosis. 

II AcciaccaturafattJa:kkat/7Ta). Mus. [Italian, 
f. acciaccdrc to crush, pound.] An ornament or 
'grace* in Music, consisting of a small note (or 
two at a distance of not more than a minor third 
from each other) performed as quickly as possible 


before an essential note of a melody, the single 
small note (or first of the two) being a semitone 
below the essential note; a * crush-note/ 

1876 Trouts. & Dale Music Printer 47 The beat is a short 
acoaccatura, consisting of its first note oniy, a semitone below 
any note to which it gives special force. The twitch is a 
short aeciaccatura consisting of its latter note only. 

Accide, variant of Accidie, Obs. sloth, 
t A'ccidence 1 - Obs. [a. Fr. accidence, ad. L. 
accidentia sb. chance ; f. accident-cm, pr. pple. of 
accid-cre to fall, happen : sec -nce.] Hap, mishap, 
chance; fortuitous circumstance. 

1393 Gower Corf 11 .153 And ofte of accidence.. They ben 
corrupt by sondry way. 1513 Douglas /Etuis x. l’rol. 23 
Thy inaist supreme indiuisibil substance .. Kengand eternc, 
ressauis na accidence. 1604 Dkkkkk King's lintert. Wks, 
1873 I. 300 Summon each Scnce To tell the cause of this 
strange accidence. 1811 J. Pinkerton Petrology Introd. 4 
Petralogy .. divided into twelve domains .. six being dis¬ 
tinguished by circumstances or accedences of various kinds. 
Accidence 2 (ac ksiduns). [Apparently a corrup¬ 
tion of accidents (Accident 9), Fr. accide ns, transl. L. 
accidentia pi. ncut., but perhaps a direct formation on 
the latter treated as a sb. fcm. See quot. dated 1751. 

1 . That part of Grammar which treats of the 
Accidents or inflections of words; a book of the 
rudiments of grammar. 

1509 Hawes Fast. Fleas. (1845) v. ix. 23 Dame Granier. . 
taught ineryght well Fyrst my Donet and then my accidence. 
1598 Shaks. Merry IPtves iv. i. 16, I pray you a?.ke him some 
questions in his Accidence. 1612 Brinsley Lnd. Lit. (1627) 
iv. 40 Let us begin with the rudiments of the Grammar, I 
mcanc the Accedence. 1751 Chambers Cycl.> Accidence , 
Accidentia , a name chiefly used for a little book, containing 
the first elements, or rudiments of the Latin tongue. 1840 
De (Jlincey Style Wks. XI. 198 With two or three excep- 
lions .. we have never seen the writer .. who has not some¬ 
times violated the accidence or the syntaxof English grammar, 

2 . lienee, by extension: The rudiments or first 
principles of any subject. 

156a G. Leigh {titie)^ The Accedence of Armorie. 1664 
Butlkk Hudibras 11. ii. 221 Their Gospel is an Accidence 
By which they construe Conscience. 1870 Lowell Among 
my Books Ser. 11. 11873) 162 The poets who were just then 
learning the accidence of their art. 

Accidency (arksidensi). ? Obs. rare-'. [ad. L. 
accidentia sb. chance: sue Accidence, which repre¬ 
sents the Fr. form of the same word, and -xcy ] A 
fortuitous circumstance or acquisition ; a chance; 
a windfall. 

1864 Burton Scot Abroad II. ii. 202 That country, where 
quarters, accidencies and shifts are the greatest part of their 
subsistence. 

Accident (arksidunt). [a. Fr. accident L. ac- 
cidens , -cut-, sb. properly pr. pple. of accid-frc to 
fall, to happen.] As in many other adopted words, 
the historical order in which the senses appear in 
Eng. docs not correspond to their logical develop¬ 
ment, a fact still more noticeable in the derivatives, 
I. Anything that happens. 

1 . fa. An occurrence, incident, event. Obs. b. Any¬ 
thing that happenswithout foresight or expectation; 
an unusual event, which proceeds from some un¬ 
known cause, or is an unusual effect of a known 
cause ; a casualty, a contingency. The chapter of 
accidents : the unforeseen course of events, e. csp. 
An unfortunate event, a disaster, a mishap, 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins in. 918 This accident so petous was 
to here. 1482 Caxton Cato k vi, By some accidentes and 
wantynges of nature thauncyent rcioumen and bccomen as 
chyldrcn. 1571 Q. Elizabeth in Ellis's Ortg. Lett. 11. 189. 
II1.1 Vou maie well gesse, by the accidentes of the time, wine 
1 have not made anic answer. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 135 I 
spoke .. Of mouing Accidents by Flood and Field. *650 
Fuller Fisgalt Sight 11.63 The most memorable Accident in 
this place, was the Idolatry of the Israelites to Baal-peor. 
1688 Dryoen Brit. Rediv. 183 No future ills nor accidents 
appear, To sully and pollute the sacred infant’s year, 1702 
Eng. Theophrastus 230 The wisest councils may be discom¬ 
posed by the smallest accidents. 1793 Smkaton Edystone 
Lightho. § 117 In the progress of the work we should lie so 
widely open to accidents. 1824-8 Landor I mag. Conv . (1846) 
453 Him 1 would call the powerful one, who .. turns to good 
account the worst accidents of his fortune. 1871 H. Lee 
Miss Barrington I. xxi. 299 Leaving time to fight for them 
and putting their trust in the chapter of accidents. 1879 
Carpenter Merit. Fhys. 11. xii. 504 He was led to the dis¬ 
covery .. by a series of happy accidents. 1884 Daily Slews 
10 July 3/6 Serious railway accident: thirty persons injured. 
Mod. * Insure your life against accidents.' 

2 . abstractly , Chance, fortune. (By accident = Fr. 
par accident (14th c.), E. per accide ns.) 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxviii. no Hir deth naturallc oughtc 
not to hauen comen yet of longe tyme, but by accydente and 
harde fortune. 16x1 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 278 Consider Sir, 
the chance of Warrc, the day Was yours by accident. 1756 
C. Lucas On I Paters III. 141 The good or ill they do depend 
alike upon accident. 1788 Johnson Lett. I. cxiv. 239 Nature 
robably has some part in human characters and accident 
as some part. 1876 Freeman Nortn. Com/. 1 . App. 628 
William, whether by accident or by design, was not admitted. 
13 . Med. An occurring symptom ; csp. an un¬ 
favourable symptom. Obs. 

1563 T. Gale Antidotarie 11. 23 ThyS Vnguent.. dothe ». 
rcmouc diuers accidentes and sicknesses. 1622 Bacon Henry 
PI I, 9 There began., a disease then new: which of the 
Accidents and manner thereof they called the Sweating-sick- 
ncsse. 1671 Milton Samson 612 Oh, that torment.. must 


secret passage find To ihe inmost mind, There exercise all 
his fierce accidents. 

+ 4 . A casual appearance or effect, a phenomenon. 
Obs. 

^1386 Chaucer Clerkes T. 551 Non accident for noon ad- 
vcrsite Was scyn in hir. 1635 N. Carpenter Gecgr. Del. 1. x. 
220 The 1 nhabitants of a Right Sphcare in respect of the 
heauenshaue the same accidents. 1605 Woou ward Xa t.Hist. 
Earth i.(1723)24 These Fossil Shells are attended with the 
ordinary accidents of the marine ones, ex. gr. they sometimes 
grow to one another. 1765 Harris Three Treat, tt. ii. 66 
Music may imitate the (Hidings, Murmurings, Tossings, 
Roarings, and other Accidents of water. 

5 . An irregular feature in a landscape; an undu¬ 
lation. 

c 1870 Lowell Poet. IPks. (1879) 391 Accidents of open 
green, Sprinkled with loose slah* square and gray. 1878 in 19//; 
Cent. 42 Taking advantage of every accident of the ground 
to conceal hini.sdf. 

II. That which is present by chance, and there¬ 
fore non-essential. 

0 . Logic. A property or quality not essential to 
our conception of a substance ; an attribute. Ap¬ 
plied especially in Scholastic Theology to the ma¬ 
terial qualities remaining in the sacramental bread 
and wine after transubstantiation ; the essence be¬ 
ing alleged to be changed, though the accidents 
remained the same. 

c 1380 Wvclif Eng. IPis. (1880)466 No man durste seye til 
nou )> at accident is goddis body, for )>is newe word may haue 
no ground. 14x3 Lydgate Fylg. Smote 0483* iv. xxvi. 71 
Quantity is an accident only appropred to budyly thynges. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 439/3 Whan the breed is cotnierted 
into the precious body of our lord the accidentes abyden . . 
whytnesse, roundenesse and sauonre. 1561 T. NJurion] Cal¬ 
vin's Inst. (161 41 1. xiii. 56 llec .stickelh nut to faigne new 
accidents in God. 1656 tr. Hobbes's Elem. Philos. 11839' *°4 
Wherefore, 1 define an accident to be the manner of our con¬ 
ception of body. 1664 H. Mori. Myst. In it/, xiii. 43 Bill i 
demand, Whether is it less Idolatry to adore the Accidents 
of the Bread .. or the Bread it self? 1765 Ti cklk l.t. of .Vat. 
1 .17 Disposition, configuration, and motion, are.. accidents 
in ancient dialect, or modificat ions according 10 modern philo¬ 
sophers. 1846 Mill Logic 1. vjj. § 8.181 Inseparable accidents 
are properties which are universal to the species but not 
neeessary to it. . Separable Accidents are those which are 
found in point of fact to be sometimes absent from the species. 
1872 O. Shirley Gloss. Reel. Terms 179 Elements , ihe English 
equivalent term for the accidents after consecration. 

7 . lienee, by extension, Any accidental or 11011- 
essential accompaniment, quality, or property; an 
accessory, a non-csscntial. 

1621 Bukton Artitf. Mel. (1651) 1. i. in. ii. 31 Old age, from 
which natural melancholy is almost an inseparable accident. 
172^ Di. Foe Poy. round IPorld 1840*6 We had also a third 
design ill our voyage, though it may be esteemed an acci¬ 
dent to the rest. 1837 Disraeli Penetia 1S71 1. i. 2 With all 
the brilliant accidents of birth, and beauty, and fortune. 1843 
Kingsley Lett. 11878' 1 . 104 Eternity is really his home, and 
Time but an accident to him. 

8. Heraldry. An additional point or mark that may 
be retained or omitted in a coat of arms. 

1610 Gwili.im Heraldry wbfaow.Wx. 15 I call those notes or 
marks, Accidents of Amies, that . . may be annexed unto 
than, or taken from them, their substance still remaining, 
t 9 . Grammar, pi. (L. accidentia , Quintil.) The 
changes to which words are subject, in accordance 
with the relations in which they are used ; the ex¬ 
pression of the phenomena of gender, number, ease, 
mood, tense, etc. Obs. replaced by Accidknck. 

1589 Bum niiam F.ng. Foesie (1869: 182 Not changing one 
word for another, by their accidents or cases. 1612 Brinsley 
Posing of the Farts 116691 1 The Accidents; that is, the 
things belonging to the parts of speech 

+ A ccident, a. Obs. [ad. L. accidcnt-em fall¬ 
ing, happening, pr. pple. of accid-lre. See Acci¬ 
dent jA] Accidental, contingent, incidental. 

1509 Hawes Fast. Fleas. <1845* xxvn. xx. 123 Desteny is a 
thyng accydetit. 16x0 Healey St. AugCity of God xi. iv. 
389 They can neuershew how that misery befalleth it anew, 
that was ncuer accident to it before. 

t Accident, v. Obs. rare~ l . [f- Accident sb.] 
To endow with accidents or sensible attributes; lo 
materialize or inform. 

1548 Guste Fr. Masse 86 Christcs body is adjudged of no 
man to be accidented, notwythstanding it is presented in the 
accidentes of the bread. 

Accidental (aksidcntal), a. and sb. [?a. Fr. 
accidental, - el, 16th c. in Littre (cf. Pr. and Sp. 
accidental , It. accidentalc), ad. med. or late L .acci¬ 
dental-is f. accidens, -cut-, sb. (see Accident); cf. 
occidentiiLis, farentdl-is. The regular L. form would 
probably have been accidentidl-is (.accidentia, cf. es¬ 
sential, substantial.] Earliest occurrence in senses 3,4. 
A. adj. 

I. Coming by chance, or on a chance occasion. 

1 . Happening by chance, undesignedly, or un¬ 
expectedly; produced by accident; fortuitous. 

1578 Timme Calvin on Gen. 84 As though all the crooked¬ 
ness of our disposition were not accidental 1607 Torskll 
Four-fooled Beasts (16731 267 Accidental! diseases be those 
that come by chance, as by surfeiting, of cold, heat, and such 
like thing. 1653 Walton Cornpl. Angler i. 14, I made an 
accidental mention of it. 1765 Tuckek Lt. of Hat. 11 . 88 
A man shoots at a rat in his yard, and kills a chicken which 
he did not intend, therefore we call this accidental 1830 
Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 .256 They are causes, therefore, as con¬ 
stant as the tides themselves, and, like them, depend on no 
temporary or accidental circumstances. 1882 Fall Mall G. 







ACCIDENTALISM. 


ACCITE. 


io May 3/1 The jury.. deciding after some hesitation to find 
only accidental death. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a chance occasion or chance 
circumstances; casual, occasional. 

1506 W. UK Worde Ordinary 0/ Crysten Men v. vii. (415I 
The prayse of the good dedes done in the estate of mortall 
synne is a Joye accidentalle. 1533 Elyot Castel 0/ Ilcttk 
(1541) 39 Some accidental! cause, as syckencs, or moche 
studye. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. in. L 149 Oh fie, fic, fie : 
Thy sinn's not accidental!, but a Trade. 177a Pennant 
Tours in Scott. (1774) 341 Discovered by the accidental dig¬ 
ging of pent. 1825 Waterton Wanderings 1. i. 109 The acci¬ 
dental traveller .. can merely mark the outlines of the path 
he has trodden. 1836 Todd Cyct. An. ff Pk. I. 497/1 Acci¬ 
dental Cartilage .. the cartilaginous concretions , . found in 
situations where they do not ordinarily exist. 

II. Present by chance ; non-essential. 

3 . Logic . Pertaining to logical accidents ; not 
essential to the conception of a substance; not of 
the nature of its essence ; non-essential. 

1553-87 Fox A. ff M. III. 251 Pendleton saith that the 
colour [of bread] was the earthly thing, and called it an ac- 
cidental substance. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 277 The second, 
and third [figures] haue perfection cs*entiall, but not acci¬ 
dental!. 1788 Reid Active Powers 1. i. 513 There arc other 
relative notions that are not taken from accidental relations. 
1846 Mill Logic 1. vi. §2. 147 All properties, not of the es¬ 
sence of the thing, were called its accidents . . and the pro¬ 
positions in which any of these were predicated of it were 
called Accidental Propositions, 

4 . Non-essential to the existence of a thing, not 
necessarily present, incidental, subsidiary. 

£-1386 Chaucer Meliba'us 432 The cau-e accidental was 
hate; the cause material, ben the five woundes of thy 
doughtcr. 1670 Baxter Cure 0/ Ch. Div. 18 If in any in¬ 
tegral or accidental point you think that you are wiser. ! 
* 75 ° Johnson Rambler No. 15c. P4 Those accidental bene- | 
fits which prudence may confer on every state. 1858 F. W. 
Robertson Let/, ii. 148 Poetry' is a something to which words 
are the accidental, not by any means the essential form. 

5 . Music. Accidental sharps, flats, naturals: 
signs of chromatic alteration, raising or lowering 
notes a tone or semitone, strictly so called only 
when they occur before particular notes, and not in 
the signature of the various keys. 

1806 Callcot r J bus. Cram. Accidental Sharps and Flats 
only affect the Notes which they immediately precede. 1867 
Macfarrkn Harmony i. 23 The employment in the minor of 
an accidental sharp or natural. 

6. Optics. Accidental colours: complementary 
colours not actually caused by light, but due to 
subjective sensation. 

1849 Mrs. Somerville Connex. of Phys. Sc. § 19. 184 After 
looking steadily for a short time at a coloured object, such as 
a red wafer, on turning the eyes to a white substance, a green 
image of the wafer Appear-., which is called the accidental 
colour of red. All tints have their accidental colours. 

7 . Painting . Accidental lights: ‘secondary lights; 
effects of light other than ordinary daylight.’ Fairholt. 

8. Perspective. Accidental point: ‘A [>oint in the 
horizontal line, where lines parallel among them¬ 
selves, though not perpendicular to the picture, do 
meet.’ Phillips 1706. 

*1 Also used adverbially. 

1622 Rowlands Gooti Neu'es 13 Two canting rogues, that 
old consorts had bin, Did accidcntall at an alehouse meet. 

B. sb. a. A casual or subsidiary property, sec A3; 

b. Music. A sharp, flat, or natural, occurring not 
at the commencement of a piece of music in the 
signature, but before a particular note, see A5 ; 

c. Painting, pi. ‘Those unusual effects of strong 
light and shade in a picture produced by the in¬ 
troduction of the representations of artificial light, 
such as those proceeding from a fire, candle*, or 
the like.’ Kairholt. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bnpt. 31 You must distinguish hetween 
the Essentials and some Accidentals of the Jewish Church. 
1726 Ayliffe Parergon 75 Altho' a Custom introduc’d against 
the Substantial* of an Appeal be not valid .. yet a Custom 
may be introduc'd against the Accidentals of an Appeal. 
1868 Ouseley Harmony 11875! i. 6 The use of them [sharps, 
flats, etc.] both as accidentals and in the signature. 

Accidentalism (ceksidcntaliz’m). [f. prec- + 

-ISM.] 

1 . Accidental manner. In Paintingy The effect 
produced hy accidental lights. 

1851 Ruskin Mod. Painters 1 . 11. 4. iii. § 4. 287 The con¬ 
stant habit of nature to .. make the symmetry and beauty 
of her laws the more felt by the grace and accidentalism 
with which they are carried out. 

2 . Med. A system of medicine which regards 
disease as an accidental modification of health and 
preventible by the arrestment of external causes. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Accidentalist i ccksidentalist). [f. Accidental 
4- -1st.] One who believes in or practises Acci¬ 
dentalism 2. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Accidentally (aNksidentrcdlti). [f. Acci¬ 
dental + ity.] Accidental state or quality, casual¬ 
ness ; = Accidentals ess. 

i6$i N. Biggs AVr o Dls/cns. 168 In this only supposed 
Accidentally. 1831 Coleridge Table Talk 147 1 wish . . 
to take from history it’s accidentality, and from science it’s 
fatalism. 

Accidentally (akside’ntali), adv. [f. Acci¬ 
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dental +-Ly 2 .] Sense 2 was the earlier in use; 
see Accident. 

1 . In an accidental manner; by accident, by 
chance, unintentionally, casually. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 143 A Letter .. which acciden¬ 
tally . . hath miscarried. 1607 — Coriot. 1v.iii.40 1 am most 
fortunate, thus accidentally to encounter you. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War{ 1840) 11. xxL 77 Being accidentally poisoned by 
one of his own arrows. 1771 Junius Lett. xlvL 246 A great 
authority.. 1 accidentally met with this morning. 1823 Lamb 
Elia Ser. it. xxiii. 393 (1865) Accidentally their acquaintance 
has proved pernicious to me. 

f 2 . Non-essentially, incidentally, as a secondary 
or subsidiary effect. Obs. 

139® Trevisa Barth. De P. R. {1495) xvn. L 593 Drye es- 
seneialli and moyst accidentally. 1541 R. Copland Guydon's 
Quest, of Cyrurg. Suppose that holly they do nat contrary, 
neueriheles.se they contrary accydentally. 1651 Hobbes Cora, 
ft Soc. iii. § 21.50 Every man is presumed to seek what is good 
for himsclfe naturally, and what is just, only for Peaces sake, 
and accidentally. 1781 Gibbon Dect. ff Pail. III. 139 The 
invasion of the Goths .. contributed, at least accidentally, 
to extirpate the last remains of Paganism. 

Accidentalness (ocksidentalnes). [f. Acci¬ 
dental + -ness.] The quality or fact of being acci¬ 
dental ; casualness, fortuitousness. 

1684 Cuarnock Attrib. of Gent (1834) I. 557 The necessity 
of their meeting in regard of their master’s order and the 
accidentalncss of it in regard of themselves. Mod. The 
alleged accidentalness of the explosion. 

t Accide ntarily adv. Obs. [f. Accidentauy+ 
-LY’-.] Hy way of accident; casually, incidentally. 

1651 Hobbls Leviathan 11. xxv. 133 Directed principally 
to his own l>cnefit, and but accidentarily to the good of him 
that is counselled. 

t Accidentary (;ukside*ntari), a. Obs. [f. Acci¬ 
dent sb. + -ahy ; as if ad. L. *accidentdrius.\ Sense 
2 was the earlier in use ; see Accident. 

1 . Fortuitous, casual ; = Accidental r, 2. 

1607 NValkingtos Opt. Gtaste of Hum. 34 For this acci¬ 
dent ary* death instaace mote be given of many. 1655 Cul- 
I'Ei’KR River ins v. iv. 127 In some an accidental-y Stammering 
cometh hy a Catarrh. 1678 Cat hot. Cause in Hart. Misc. 
iMalh.i II. 134 Those that erroneously refer all things unto 
. . fortune, or such like aecidentary events. 

2 . Having the nature of a logical accident, not affect¬ 
ing the essence, non-essential;— Accidental 3, 4. 

c 1555 Harisfikld Div. of Hen / Til (1878'246 The second 
perfection . . is not essential but aecidentary. 1656 Hobbes 
Six Less. Whs. 1845 VII. 218 Is not the circumduction of a 
.semicircle aecidentary* to a sphere ? 

Accidented (arksidented), pfl. a. [f. Accident 
sb. (see I. 6] + -ed-. Cf. Fr. accidental] Character¬ 
ized by accidents. 

1879 Daily Niws 16 Apr. 3/2 A reckless headlong steeple¬ 
chase over a violently accidented ploughed field. 

Accidentia! uukside*nja!\ a. rare. [f. L. acci¬ 
dentia, see Accidence 1 +-al. Cf. essentials] Charac¬ 
terized by non-essential qualities. 

1811 J. Pinkerton Petralogy Introd. 4 Petra logy.. divided 
into twelve domains.. six being distinguished by circum¬ 
stances or accidences of various kinds, may be called circum¬ 
stantial, or accidentia!. 1814 Edin. Rev. XXI 11 . 67 The last 
[six domains].. are denoted by the ingenious appellation of 
Accident ink 

Accidentiality (rcksidenjiiorliti). [f. Acciden¬ 
tal +-ity.] An accidential quality. 

1814 Edin. Rev. XXIII. 66 We are assailed, at every step, 
by.. accidentialities, and all the ineffable appellations. Ibid. 
67 While the last six are .. on account of their ‘ accidenti- 
ality,’ subdivided. 

t Accide ntiary, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. acci¬ 
dentia Accidence - + -ahy.] Engaged on the acci¬ 
dence (in Grammar). 

1633 Bp. Morton Distharge 186 You know the word Sacer- 
dotes to signifie Priests, and not the Imy-people, which 
every* Accedentiarie boy in schooles knoweth as well as you. 

tA’ccidently, adv, Obs. [(.Accident a. + ly-.] 
Sense 2 was the earlier in use ; see Accident, -al. 

1 . Accidentally, casually, by chance. 

1611 Speed Hist. Ct. BritAibyi) ix. vii. 530 Which Act was 
accidently*hanscld. 1782 J. Flf.tciif.r/,* 7 . \Vks. 1795VI I.239, 

1 broke iny shin accidently against a bench. 1864 E. Sargent 
Peculiar 111 . 87 Accidently attending an auction he buys an 
infant slave. 

2 . Non-essentially, incidentally, as a subsidiary or 
secondary effect. 

1506 W. ue Wokdk Ordinary of Crysten Men v, v. [400] 
They haue glorye not to haue done them [sins].. but accy- 
dently for as moche as they haue done penaunce. 1533 
Elyot Cnstel of tlelth (1541) 13 Age (is].. accidently moist, 
but naturally cold and dry. i6i6Sirplft& Markh. Countrey 
Forme vt. xxii. 626 But and if it [wine] be yet so drunke im¬ 
moderately. . accidently it cooleth .. and quite undocth the 
prouocations and acts of lust. 

t Accidie. Obs. Forms: 3-4 accide, ac- 
cy’de ; 3-5 acci die, aecydye, a ceidye ; 5-6 
accydye. [a. OFr. acerde, aerde, ONormFr. 
acci'die, acvdlc ; ad. mcd. L. aecidiay corrupt, of 
late acedia , a. Gr. dxijZia heedlessness, torpor 

(in Cicero, Alt. xii. 45) n. of state f. a not + /ri? 5 -or 
care, /r^S-o/tat I care, lit. non-car ing-slatc. Acedia 
became a favourite ecclesiastical word, applied 
primarily to the mental prostration of recluses, in¬ 
duced by fasting, and other physical causes; after¬ 
wards the proper term for the 4 th cardinal sin, slothy 
sluggishness. (See Chaucer, Personcs T. C03.) Its 


Greek origin being forgotten, the word was variously 
‘ derived ’ from acidiim sour (see Cnsarius quoted in 
Du Cange, and Roquefort ‘Acidc: Ennui, tristesse, 
degout: d'acid it m ’); and from accidcre to come 
upon one as an accident or access t whence the med. 
L. corruption, accidia , and OFr. and Eng. acci'dey 
acci'die. The latter is Norman, the former Parisian ; 
the later Eng. accentuation was a'ccidic. With the 
restoration of Gr. learning, the L. became again 
acedia , whence a rare Acedy in 17thc.] Sloth, torpor. 

r 1230 Ancren Riwte 208 Under accidie, J>ct ich eleopede 
slouhde. 1303 R. Brvnne Handl. Synne 4784 Swych synne 
men kalle accyde Yn Goddes seruyse slogh betyde. Ibid. 
5326 Hyt ys sloghnesand kalled accyde, Fro goddys seruyse 
so long j>e hyde. c 1340 Hampole Pr. Treat. 21 Breke doune 
also as pon may flesshely likyngis oj>er in accidie or in bodili 
ease, or glotonic, or licherye. 1377 Lang ■l.P. PI. B. v. 366 
And after al Jms excesse He hadde an accidie pat he slepte 
saterday and sonday. c 1386 Chaucer Persones T. 603 After 
the synne of Enuye and of ire, now wol 1 speken of the synne 
of Accidie \Lansd. MS. accide]. 1393 Gower Cor if. 11 .19 To 
serve accidie in his office, There is of slouth an other vice. 
1484 Caxton Ordre of Chyuairy 81 A man that hath accydye 
or slouthe hath sorowe and angre the whyle that he knoweth 
that an other man doth wel. 1484 — Ryali Book A 5 The 
fourth heed of the bcest of hell is slouthe, whyche is callyd 
of clerkys accidyc. 1520 W. de Worde Treatise of this 
Gaiaunt (Furnivall’s Bali. fr. MSS. 1 . 448) Abhomynable 
accydye accuseth all our nacyon Our aungelyke abstynence 
is nowe refused. 

t Acci'dious, a. Obs.—° [ad. med. L. accididsus 
wearisome, f. accidia: sec prec.] 'Slothful.’ Bailey 
17 3 1 . ‘ rather bombast id Ash 17 75. 
t Acci dity. Obs~° [ad. med. L. accidilas, 
irreg. f. accidia'. see Accidie.] ‘ Sloth fulness.* 

Bailey 1731. Ash 1775. 

t A’CCinate, V. Obs. rare— 1 , [improp. f. L. ac - 
cinere + -ate 3 .] ^ To Accent. 

1652 Ukquhart Jewel Wks. 1834, 233 Conformc to the 
matter’s variety, elevating or depressing, flat or sharply 
accinating it [the elocution], with that proportion of tone 
that was most consonant with the purpose, 

t Acci’nct, ///- a. Obs.-* [ad. L. accinct-us pa. 
pple. of acci ng-ere to gird.] ‘Girded, prepared, 
ready.’ Bailey 1731. Ash 1775. 
t Accrnge, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. E. accing-erc 
to gird, rcjl. to undertake.] To ‘gird up one’s 
loins,’ apply oneself. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Dispens. 219 zEschylus never ac- 
cinged himself to write tragedies unless he were first madefied 
with wine. 

Accipenser, see Acipenser. 
tAccipient (deksi-pient), ///. a. Obs.—° [ad. 
L. accipient-cm pr. pple. of accip-erc to take to 
oneself.] * One who receives.’ J. 

1731 In Bailey, whence in Johnson etc. n q. 

|| Accipiter (a-ksi-pitoj). [a. L .accipiter, f. acci - 
ptre to take to oneself: see Accept.] 

1 . Zooi. A bird of prey, a member of the order 
AccipitreSy or RaptoreSy including the eagles, fal¬ 
cons, etc. 

1874 Wood Nat. Hist. 275 The genus Accipiter finds re¬ 
presentatives in ever)* quarter of the globe. 

2 . Surg. ‘A bandage applied over the nose, re¬ 
sembling the claw of a hawk.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Accipitral (ceksi pitral), a. [f. Accipiter + -al 
as if ad. L. m acciptlrdlisi\ Of the nature of a falcon 
or hawk; rapacious; keen-sighted. 

1841 Carlyle Miscetl. (1857) IV. 245 Of temper most ac¬ 
cipitral. 1881 Lowell in Harpeds Mag. Jan. 271 That 
Haw thorne’s eyes were sometimes accipitral we can readily 
believe. 

tAcci pitrary. Obs. [ad. med. L .accipitrdrius 
a keeper and tamer of hawks.] ‘One who catches 
birds of prey.’ Craig 1847. 

la 1600 H ALU WELL cites Nasiie. 

Accipitrine (ceksi-pitrain), a. Zool. [a. Fr. ac - 
cipitrin-c, f. L. accipiter'. see -INE 1 . Cf. aquiline.’] 
Of the falcon kind ; hawk-like. 

1838 Pen. Cyct. XI. 513/2 M. Latreille places the Secretary in 
his second family of tne Diurnal tribe of Rapacious birds, viz. 
the Accipitrine. 187a Ruskin Eagle's Nest § 11 The differ¬ 
ence between man and man is in tne quickness and quality, 
the accipitrine intensity, the olfactory choice, of his fovy. 
Accise, an earlier form of the word now corruptly 
written Excise, orig. asisc, assise, acise : see Assize. 

1645 Howell Earn. Lett. 5 1. 14 The monstrous Accises 
w’hicn are^impos'd upon all sorts of Commodities. 

I| Accisnms (&ksi*zmi 5 s). Rhet. [med. or mod. 
L., a. Gr. &/ctaap 6 s coyness, affectation.] A feigned 
refusal of that which is earnestly desired. 

1753 Chambers Cyct. Su/p. s.v., Cromwell’s refusal of the 
crown .. may be brought as an instance of an Accismus. 
1876 tr. Richter's Ln>ana tv. iv. 89. 243 A woman uses no 
figure of eloquence—her own, at most, excepted—so often as 
that of accismus. 

t Acci te, v. Obs. 6-7, also 6 acite, acyte, as- 
site. [ad. late L. accitdrc , f. ac- - ad- to 4 * cil-dre to 
summon ; see Cite. The earlier forms seem to repre¬ 
sent an OFr. derivative *acitcr (not in Godef.). 

1 . To summon, to call, to cite. 

1506 W, de Woroe Ordinary of Crysten Men tv. xxix. [328] 
We be now acyted for to appere unto suche and soo ineruavl- 
lous lugement. 1524 S.Fish Suppl.forBeggers 3 llowcmuche 
money gel the soniners.. by assityng the people to the 
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commissaries court* and afterward releasing thapparauncc 
for money? 1600 Chapman Iliad xi. 595 Our heralds now ac- 
cited all that were Endamag'd by the Elians. 1674 Milton 
Declaration etc. Wks. 1851, 465 His most noble Uncle Stanis¬ 
laus.. whom .. Valour and youthful Heat accitcd at his own 
expcnce and private forces into the Tauric fields. 

2 . To cite (in writing), to quote. 

a 1631 Donne Ess. (1651)23 And Beasts who have often the 
honour to be our Reproach, accitcd for examples of vertuc 
& wisdome in the Scriptures. 

3 . To arouse, to excite (with which word it was 
probably sometimes confounded). 

1597 Shahs. 2 Hen. IV, 11. ii. 64 And what accites your 
most worshipful thought to thinke so? a 1637 B. Jonson 
Underwoods (1692) 563 What was there to accite So ravenous 
and vast an Appetite ¥ 

Acclaim akD» m),zL,also4 acleim, 5 aeleyme, 
6-7 acclame. [Strictly there are two verbs: the 
current Acclaim ad. cl. I- accldmd-re f. ac-=ad- to, 
at + cldma-re to sbout (cf. mod. Fr. acclamer), the 
spelling assimilated to Claim ; and an earlier 
northern acleim, acclame , ad. med. I., accldmd-re 
to claim (see many instances in I)u Cange); the 
form of the latter suggests an OFr. * aclnmc-r, 
aclaime-r , but this is unknown to Littrc and Godef.] 

I. From med. L. acclamdrc = vindicate, asscrcre. 

+ 1- To lay claim to, to claim. (In Scotch and 

northern writers.) Oh. 

<-13*0 Syr Bans 1344 Ech yer Ihe].. Acleimede his eri- 
tage. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. HI. 40 s I low Donald of 
the YHs come in Ros and acclamit (he Erfdomc thairof. 1609 
Skene Reg. Majest. 12 That it may be knawin . . quhilk of 
them hes maist richt, to the lands acclamcd. 1717 Wonnow 
Corresp. (1843) II. 326 Other Protestant Churches where 
this power is acclaimed. 

II. From the classical L. senses. 

2 . Iratts . To applaud, extol; welcome with ac¬ 
clamation. 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts A magnificent Prince that is 
honord & acclaimed of all his subjects. 1865 Corn It. Mag. 
Aug. 246 Beatrice . . acclaimed by angels . . descends to 
accompany him in his visit to Paradise. 1879 McCarthy 
Hist, (non Times 11 . 165 An immense amount of national 
enthusiasm accompanied and acclaimed the formation of 
the volunteer army. 1881 Times Feb. 24 The spirit which 
acclaimed the speeches of Mr. Bright. 

b. (With complement.) To name with acclama¬ 
tion as; to proclaim or announce w ith applause. 

1749 Smollett Regicide v. 'w.Gin't 121 The shouting crowd 
Acclaims thee king of traitors. 1876 Swinburne Freeh the us 
462 The twelve most high Gods judging with one mouth 
Acclaimed her victress. 

C. intr. To sbout applause. 

165a Stapylton Herodian 16 The Romans did this brave 
young Emp’rour crown .. Acclaiming from their steeples and 
their towers. 1857 Carlvle Fr. Rev. 11 , vi. vii. 343 And all 
men accuse, and uproar, and impetuously acclaim. 

3 . tratis. To shout; to call out; spec, lo utter an 

Acclamation 3. 

1690 Lestrange Alliance of Div. Off. (1846) vi. § 3.247 We 
presently atl rise up acclaiming, ‘Glory be to Thee, O Lord.’ 
1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 1 .166 Who art thou, victim, thou 
—wbo dost acclaim Mine anguish in true words, on the wide 
air? 

Acclaim (aklt T **m). [f. the vb.] The act of 
acclaiming; acclamation, applause; a shout of 
applause. (Mostly poetic.) 

1667 Milton P. L. xi. 519 All the host of Hell With deafen¬ 
ing snout returned them loud acclaim. 1699 DryueN Pal. Cf 
Arcite 525 The vaulted firmament With loud acclaims and 
vast applause is rent. 18x0 Scott Lady of L. 11. xxi. Echoing 
back with shrill acclaim, And chorus wild thechieftain’s name. 
1S59 Tennest Ceylon 11 . x. ii. 600 Universal acclaim pro¬ 
nounces Miner)'.. the most charming sylvan spot in Ceylon. 

Acclaimable (akLri’inab’l), a. rare- 1 , [f. Ac¬ 
claim v. 1 + -able.] Capable of being claimed ; 
liable to be claimed. 

1704 RymedsFotdera II. 551 in C. Macfarlane’s Hist. Eng. 
(1845) IV. 42 He meant not to relinquish his right of property 
in the kingdom of Scotland, acclaimable hereafter. 

Acclaimer (akbimai). [f. Acclaim v. + -ek 1 .] 
One who acclaims, or applauds ; an applauder. 

X869 Daily News *Z Apr., Public opinion .. was beginning to 
tell upon these indefatigable acclaitners and accomplices of 
every folly. 

Acclaiming (Skl^miq),///.^. [f. Acclaim v.+ 
-ING 2 .] Loudly approving or applauding. 

1868 Milman St. Paul's xvil 446 Unhesitating and ac¬ 
claiming gratitude for his inappreciable services. 

t A'cclamate, v. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. L. accldmdt-, 
ppl. stem of accldmd-re: see Acclaim and -ate 2 .] — 
Acclaim v . 

1667 Waterhouse Fire 0/ Lend. 49 Which causes that 
axiom to be so acclamated among Politicians. 

Acclamation (ceklam?i'Jcn). [ad. L. accldmd- 
tion-cm a shouting at or to, n. of action f. accld- 
rndre : see Acclaim. Cf. Fr. acclamation , also 16th 

c. in Littre.] 

1 . The action of acclaiming, fa. Calling to, ap¬ 
pealing. Oh. b. Loud or eager expression of 
assent or approval, as to vote a motion by accla¬ 
mation. c. Shouting in honour of any one. 

158s Arp. Sandvs Semt. (1841) 56 The people of Israel 
sang with joyful acclamation unto the Lord. i6xa T. Taylor 
Titus (1619) iii. 8. 679 Giuing consent and acclamation vnto 
the most weighty and ncccssarie doctrine of free Justification 
17^0 Johnson Randier No. 91. f 3 With the general acclam¬ 
ation of all the powers. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 408 
VOL. I. 


Dryden .. joined his voice to the general acclamation. 1860 
Froude Hist. Ettg.X I. xxxL 196 The spirit which thirty years 
before had passed the Six Articles Bill by acclamation. 1868 
Pearo Water.farming v. 51 Crowned long ago by acclama¬ 
tion king of fish, learning has done him [the salmon] homage. 

2 . An act of acclaiming; an exclamation, or phrase 
addressed to anyone in a loud voice, + a. (as in early 
L.) in expression of dislike ; + b. (as in later L.) of 
approbation or applause. Ilencc C. Loud applause 
or approbation however expressed. 

X541 Elvot Image of Gov. 172 With these and other moste 
ioyouse acclamations, the emperour issued out of the Theatre. 
1606 I Iollano Suetonius 39 Acclamations must be restrained 
heerc to the worse sense .. of Curses and Detestations. 16x1 
Bible x Mace. v. 64 The people assembled vnto them with 
ioyfull acclamations. 1611 Speed !Theatre Gt. Frit. 121/1 
The cruel 1 tyrant, to stop her cries and acclamations, slew 
her. 1664 H. More Myst. Imq. 361 That auspicious Ac¬ 
clamation of the Senate to their Carsars, Felicior A ugusto, 
Melior Trajano. 1673 Lady's Calling 11. §2. 75 To force 
their unhappy mothers to that sad acclamation, Blessed arc 
the wombs which bare not. 1718 Popf. Iliad xv. 872 This 
happy day with acclamations greet, 1776 Giouon Decl.Cf 
Fall 1 . x. 196 The acclamations of the soldiers proclaimed 
him emiieror. 186a I.d. Brougham Frit. Const it n. x. 136 
The assembled people., by their acclamations gave an af¬ 
firmative answer. 

13 . Rhct. A brief isolated sentence in a discourse, 
emphasizing what precedes it. Oh. 

1561 J. 1 )aus tr. Ballinger on A focal. 11573) 8 b, Hcfmisheth 
the title With an acclamation [A%t'. i. 3J. Ibid. 56b, Here¬ 
unto is annexed the wonted acclamation .. Let hym that 
hath eares, heare etc. | Rev. ii. 7 etc.] 1641 M ilton Animadv. 
(1851)202 This ancient Father mentions no antiphonies, or 
responsorics of the people hecr, hut the only plain acclama¬ 
tion of Amen. 1657 J• Smith Myst. R/iet. Unv. 143 Accla¬ 
mation is a figure, when after a tiling is done or declared, 
a clause or part of a sentence is added, briefly purporting 
some Emphasis. 

+ Acclamator. Oh. rare~ x . [n. of action, 1.. 
in form, f. L. accldmd-re (sec Acclaim), on the 
analogy of cldmdlor f. cldmdre.’] One who joins 
in acclamation ; an acclaimer, an applauder. 

1651 Evelyn Diary (1 827) 11 . 38 Me went almost the whole 
way with his hat in hand, saluting the ladys & acclainators, 
who had filled the windows with their beauty and the air 
with * Vive le Roi.‘ 

Acclamatory (aklarmatari), a. [f. L .accldmdt- 
ppl. stem of acclamdrc , sec Acclaim + -ouy as if 
ad. Lat. *accldmdtorins .] Relating to or express¬ 
ing acclamation. 

1675 T. Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 488 Christ's jus- 
tice hath two acclamatory notes, ‘Higgajon, Sclah.* 1864 
R. Chambers life, of Days II. 199 He . . was sent out again 
by the acclamatory voice of the nation. 

t Accle'arment. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. Cleaumknt: 
sec A- fref. 11 as if f. a vb. AccleaR ; cf. OFr. 
aclarir , aclairir. ] Clearing, exculpation. 

169a HacKF.T Life of Williams 1. 148 The accused Lord 
protested upon his salvation he was not the discoverer. The 
acclearment is fair, and the proof nothing. 

Ac dim at able (akhrmatab’l', a. [f. Accli¬ 
mate + -able.] Capable of being acclimatized, suit¬ 
able for acclimatization. 

1880 Echo 18 Sept. 2/6 Dr. Ricoux defines what he calls an 
‘acclimatahle zone.’ 

Acclimatation (aktaimaU^-Jen). [a. Fr. ac- 
climala!ion, n. of action f. acclimalcr to Accli¬ 
mate.] = Acclimatization. 

1850 Sat. Rev. 3 Sept. 281 The true Pheasants .. arc all 
capable of the most perfect acclimatation in Western Europe. 
1863 All Tear Round 11 July467/1 Experiments have proved 
how possible is the acclimatation of the ailanthe silkworm 
on the northern side of the English Channel. 

Acclimate (aktarmet), v. [a. mod. Fr. accli- 
malc-r (Acad. Diet. 1798) f. d to + climat Climate.] 
To habituate to a new climate ;= Acclimatize, now 
much more common, lit. and Jig. 

1792 A. Young Trav. in France 296 Kerry, where the 
arbutus is so ac-climated, that it seems indigenous. 1859 
Sat . Rat. 12 Feb. 183/2 The idea of acclimating the eland in 
England is due to the late Earl of Derby. 187* < ).W. Holmes 
Poet at Ureakf. T, iii. 75, 1 have not been long enough at 
this table to get well acclimated. 

Acclimated (akbrmeted),///.tf. [f.A cclimate 
+ -EI).] Habituated to a new or strange climate. 
lit. and fig. 

1856 Lever Martins of Cro " M. 592 Acclimated, as I may 
say, to such incidents. 186a Times 18 Apr. 8/6 Even among 
the acclimated New Orleanists the annual mortality is, etc. 

Acclimatement (akbrmutmunt). rare. [a. 
mod. Fr. acclimatement : see Acclimate and -ment.] 
The condition of being acclimatized ; habituation 
or adaptation to climate. 

1823 Coleridge Notes Theol. <V Pot it. 401 The multitude 
of genera of animals and their several exclusive acclimatc- 
ments at the present period. 

Acclimation (a*klim/ijon). [f. Acclimate, 
by form-assoc. with words like narrate, narration, 
in which -ate is a vhl. ending: in acclimate it is 
part of the stem.] = Acclimatation or Acclimat¬ 
ization ; but see last quot. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exfed. (18561 iii. 26 [I] could temper 
dowu at pleasure (he abruptness oLmy acclimation. 1859 Sat. 
RexK 12 Feb. 183/2 With such animals as these [American 
deerj acclimation is comparatively easy. 1878 Bartley tr. 
TofinarcTs Anthrof. 11. viiL 393 The words acclimation and 
acclimatization are not synonymous. The former is under¬ 
stood of the $i>ontaneou$ and natural accommodation to new 


climatic conditions, the latter of the intervention of man in 
this accommodation. 

Acclimatizable (akbrmabizab’l), a. [f. Ac¬ 
climatize + -able.] Capable of being acclimat¬ 
ized. 

i860 Sat. Rev. 14 Apr. 466/2 Supposed exhaustion of the 
series of acclimatizable animals. 

Acclimatization (akbumatoizebjen). [f. Ac¬ 
climatize-*--at ion.] Theprocussof acclimatizing, or 
of being acclimatized, or habituated to a new climate. 
Also atlrib., as 'the Acclimatization Society/ 

1830 Lyell Princ. of Geol. (1875) II. 111. xxxvii. 320 This 
acclimatization has been the result of Natural Selection 
during thousands of generations. 1878 J. Duller AVn« Zea¬ 
land 1. Introd. 17 In the acclimatization gardens our British 
song-birds .. are now finding a home. 1880 Gunther Fishes 
185 'Ihe first successful attempts of acclimatisation were 
made with domestic species. 

2 . An example of acclimatization ; a thing which 
has been acclimatized. 

1864 Owen I'truer of God 43 The bird which wccall turkey 
.. was one of our best acclimatisations after the discovery of 
the New World. 

Acclimatize (akbrmataiz), v. [f. Fr. acclimat- 
er: see Acclimate + -izk. A more recent and more 
com mon adaptation of Fr. accli mater than accli math] 

1 . trans. To habituate or inure to a new climate, 
or to one not natural, lit. and Jig. 

1836 Macgilmvray Trav. of Humboldt xi. 128 Having in 
some measure become acclimatized. 1876 M. I)a\ii:s In- 
orth. Loud. 289, 1 have long since learned to get readily 
acclimatized to unfamiliar ecclesiastical surroundings. 1880 
Gunther Fishes 135 Attempts to acclimatise particularly use¬ 
ful species in countries in which they were not indigenous. 

2 . rejl. and intr. To grow or become habituated 
to a new climate. 

1862 M. Hopkins Hawaii 63 The settlers acclimatise to 
ihe new locality. 1877 Dowof.n Shahs. Trim, vi. 144 He 
cannot acclimatise himself, as Alcibiades can, to the harsh 
and polluted air of the world. 

Acclimatized (akbrmfuaizd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
4 -ED.] Habituated or inured lo a particular 
climate. 

1855 W. H. Russeli. The War 1 1 . xiv, The Sardinians, now 
acclimatized .. form a fine corps. 1881 I>r. Gri i ni. in .St. 
Gossip No. 202. 223 Alt acclimatised grey parrot is very hardy. 

Acclimatize!’ (akbhnatni zai). [f. Ac climat- 
1ZK + -KRL] One who acclimatizes, or naturalizes 
foreign species in a new country, lit. and jig. 

1864 Dr. J. K. Gray in Athenxum N<>. 1926. 4 /7, 2 The 
schemes of the would-lic accli mat izers. 1869 Dii.ke Greater 
Frit. xiv. 391 We English arc great acclimatisers: we have 
carried trial by jury to Bengal, tenant-right to Uude, and 
caps and gowns to . . Calcutta University. 

Acclimatizing (akbrmataiziij), vbl.sb. [f. Ac¬ 
climatize + -ing-.j Accli.mate/. \ti o.v. 

1881 Co.XWELL in Standard 3 Feb., Skill, judgment, and a 
certain amount of acclimatising were indispensable for that 
kind of work [ballooning]. 

Acclimature (akbimatnu), rare. [f. Accli¬ 
mate +-CRK, on apparent analogy of legislat-ure, 
etc. See Acclimat n >.\\] = Acclimatization. 

1847 In Craig. Webster and Worcester cite Caldwell. 
Acclime (akbum),z\ rare— 1 . [Apparentlyshort 
for Acclimate; as clime for climate .] ?To ac¬ 

climate, habituate. 

1843 E.^Jones Sensation 4 Event 22 And now to acclime 
His gasping life to the heaven it nears. 

t Accli ne, v. Oh. rare— 1 . [a<l. h. acclind-rc 
to lean towards; f. ac- — ad- to + din a-re to bend.] 
To incline, or slope towards. 

c 1420 Paiiadius on IlttsO. 1.250 Eke corncs best wol thryve 
In open lande solute acclyned blyve Uppon the sonne. 

+ Accli've, a. Oh. rare [ad. D acc/fr-is, 
accltv-us steep, f. ad to, towards + clivus a rising 
ground ] Rising with a slope, sloping upward, 
steep; - Acclivous, Acclivitous. 

a 1697 Audrey Acc. Vernlam in Lett. II. 231 (T.t From hence 
tu Gorliainbery is about a little mile, the way easily ascend¬ 
ing, hardly so acclive as a desk. 

Accli vitous (aklivitas), a. [f. Accli v it-y + 
-ou.s; cf. calamity, calamit-ous. See -itois, -ous.] 
Of the nature of, or characterized by an acclivity; 
having an upward slope. 

1815 Paulson in Henderson’s Iceland 203 We continued 
our route up the S.E. side of the Ybkul, where jt was least 
acclivitons. 1879 Contcmf. Rez\ 507 11 erds of agile creatures 
abounding in the acclivitous glades of the woods. 

Acclivity (aklrviti). [ad. L. acclivildt-em 
steepness; f. accllv-is, accliv-us \ see Acclive and 
-ity.] Theupward slopeof a hill; anascendingslope- 
[Not in Cotgrave or Florio i6m or Missheu 1623d 1614 
Purcmas Pilgr. v. xiii. 511 These bottomes of the sea haue 
also their . . hillocks, mountaines, valleycs, with the Ac¬ 
clivities and Decliuities of places. 1692 Bentley Hoyle I.eet. 
yin. 290 The additional Acclivity would be imperceptible. 
1789 96 J. Morse Amer. Geog. XI. 319 The ascent to the 
upper .story is not by steps but a paved acclivity. 1850 
Merivale Hist. Rom. Emf. (1865) I. viii. 323 The acclivity 
w'as studded with the pleasure-houses of the noble families 
of Rome. 

Acclivous (akbi’vas), a. [f. L .accliv-us + -ous.] 
Rising with a slope, sloping upward, ascending. 

173X Bajlev [not in 1721k 1771 Sheridan Aristxnetud 

Loz>e Ef . in. 21 The bank acclivous rose, and swelled above. 
1850 J. Lkitch Mtilled* Anc. Art § 294. 329 The tombs at 
Chalets.. are hewn out in Ihe gently acclivous rocky ground. 

a 
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Accloy (aklor), v. Obs. or arch. Also 5 encloy, 
8 ancloy, 5-6 acloy. [a. OFr. cncloye-r, earlier c/t- 
cloi'r (mod. enclouef )late L. incldvd-rt to drive 
in a nail, f. in in + cldvdre to nail, f. clav-us nail. 
The Anglo-Fr. cn- t an -, being formally associated 
with OE. an-, on-, was worn down to a-, by aphesis 
of which came the later cloy. Iiy further confusion 
with a L. ad, acloy became in the literary spell¬ 
ing of 6-7 ac-cloy, as a-case became ac-cusc. Hence 
the series en-cloy, an-cloy , a-cloy {cloy), ac-cloy.] The 
development of meaning is fully seen under Cloy. 

1 . To drive a nail into a horse’s foot when 
shoeing ; hence, to lame. lit. and fig. 

c 1325 1 *0lit. Song*. 335 Thus knihtshipe [is] acloied and 
waxen al fot lame. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xxi. 296 With 
erokes and with kalketrappes • a-cloye we hem cchone. c 1440 
Prompt. Par;'. A-cloyed,H cclaudicat usfwlaTuit us, 

(acloyin), Acclattdtco, acclavo, ittclavo. 1530 I'alscr. 416 1 
a cloye with a nayle as an yuell smythe dothe an horse 
footc, Je cue latte. 1 wolde ryde further but my horse is a 
cloyed .. esc aidant. 1607 Topsell Fonr-footcd /leasts (1673) 
323 Of Acdoyd or Prickt, Accloyd is a hurt that coineth of 
shooing, when a Smith drivuth a nail in the quick, which will 
make him to halt. 1725 Bradley /Vtw. DLL s.v./Wc/, Prict, 
otherwise call'd Ancloy’d, Cloy'd and Rctraiscd,a Misfortune 
which befalls Hor>es, when by the Negligence, or Un>kilful- 
ness of the Farrier, they arc prick’d in driving the Nails. 

2 . To pierce, stab. rare. 

1470 Harding Citron. Ixx. 5. 5 Of his people many [wercl 
slain and foule acloyed. 

3 . To stop up an aperture as with a nail, peg, or other 
obstruction, to stop a passage. Sec Cloy. Hcncc, 

4 . To block, obstruct, clog, choke, lit. andyfy, 

c 1430 Lydgate Bodtas m. xxi. 92 a (1554) Wherby his pur¬ 
pose should be encloyed. 1555 bardic of Factons ti. viii. 172 
Otherwise the househande menne should in siede tyme . . 
be muche acloyed and hyudered by the fowcls. 1596 Spenser 
F.Q. it. vii. 13 But mucky filth his braunching armes an- 
noyes. And with uncomely weedes the gentle wave accloyes. 
1647 lb More.VVvw*’ of the Soul 11. i. 1. xii. They are ill ac- 
cloy'd With cloddic earth, and with blind duskishnesse 
annoy’d. 1652 Asumolf. Thcatr. Chan. Brit. Iv. 201 Fur 
with what Mcttall soever that Mercury be joyned, Because 
of her Coldnes and M uKtues sche ys acloyd. 1676 Cudworth 
Serm. 1 John ii. 3. (cd. 3) 5s Heaven [is]. . Holiness, freed 
from those encumbrances that did ever clog it and accloy It 
here. 1835 Browning Paracel. Wks. 1863 1 . 29 Discovering 
the true laws by which the flesh Accloys the spirit. 

5 . To fill full. a. To fill lo satiety, b. To over¬ 
fill, overload, burden, oppress. 

<1374 Chaucer Assembly of Foulcs 518 Whoso it doth, 
full foule himself acloyeth, For office uncommitted oft 
annoyeth. 1430 Lydgate Citron. Troy t. x. The people in 
sorowe and wo acloyed. 1557 Paynkll Barclay s Jugurtha, 
28 h, Many other of his sect were corrupt and accloyed 
with bribes, 1567 9 Jewel Def. A/>ol. 11611> 373 We are 
accloied with Examples in this behalfe. 1581 T. Howe Li. 
If is Devises (18791 *^9 Whose wanton Foie by her sweetc 
rnylke acloyde Oft kicks the Nurse. 1610 G. Fletcher 
Christ’s Viet, in Farr's S. P. (1848) 72 Their brain sweet in¬ 
cense with fine breath accloyes. 1611 CoTGR. To accloy : see, 
to cumber, lo overcharge. 

0. To overburden (the stomach); to nauseate. 

1519 IIorman Vulgaria xi. 32 b, My stomake is accloyed. 
1530 Balsgk. 416 1 acloye ones stoinackc with exccssc of 
meate and drinke, Jenglautis. 

7 . To disgust, weary, become offensive to. 

1530 I’alsgr. 416 1 acloye, 1 forwery, Je lasse. Heacloyeth 
me liorrybly: il me lasse horriblemcnt. 1593 G. HaRvf.v 
Pierces Super. 138 What honest mynde or civill disposition 
is not accloied with these noisome and nasty gargarismes. 
1704 Ray Creation it. 230 They .. would be accloyed with 
long Nights very tedious. 

t Accloy'. Oh. rare— l . [The vb. used subst.] 
Farriery. A stab or prick with a nail. 

1725 Bradley Fam. Piet. s.v. Halting, Distemper . . in the 
Sole from some Frick, Accloy, Nail, etc. 

t Acclo'ying, *'<£/. sb. Oh. [f. Accloy + -ixu L] 
Filling up; overloading. 

1557 Faynell Barclay’s Jugurtha 1:2 The accloyeng of 
gyftes gyuen for reward es .. was vnknowen. 1598 Florid, 
Fast idio, tediousness, lothsomnes . . a loathing of the 
stumack, an accloying. 

Accoast,<y.; accoasting,z/^/./ATheoldcr forms 
of Accost, Accosting, while they retained the sense 
of to coasl, border upon, or join. 

Accoie, variant of Accoy v. Oh. to soothe. 

t AccoiT,^. Obs. [a. OFr. acoillir to gather, as¬ 
semble (mod. accucillir to receive)late L. accol- 
ligtre, culcolligerc to associate ; f. ad to + colligprc 
to gather. See Coil.] inlr. To gather together, to 
collect. (Only in Spenser.) 

1596 Spenser F.Q. 11. ix. 30 About the caudron many 
•Cookes accoyld With hookes and ladles. 

Accoi‘1, sb. rare. [a. OFr. acoil (mod. aca/cil) 
reception, welcome, f. accueiller , OFr. acoillir \ sec 
prec.] Reception, welcome. 

*814 Southev Kodk. xvii. Wks. IX. 157 He had a secret 
trembling on his lips.. he fear’d To have it chill'd in cold accoiL 

Accolade (sekol^-d, akolird). [a. mod. Fr. ac¬ 
colade, ad. It. accollata , sb. f. pa. pple. of accollare 
to embrace about the neck ; see Accoll, and -ade. 
Introduced into Fr. in 16th c. superseding the 
OFr. cogii. acolee; it has similarly superseded the 
earlier AcdLEE in Eng.] 

1 . Properly, an embrace or clasping about Ibe 
neck; technical name of the salutation marking 


the bestowal of knighthood, applied at different 
times to an embrace, a kiss, and a slap on the 
shoulders with the fiat blade of a sword. 

[Not in Cotgrave 1611 who has Accollade (Fr.) a coiling, 
clipping, unbracing about the necke; Hence, the dubbing of 
a Knight, or the ceremony used therein,] 1623 Favjne Theat. 
Honour 1. vi. si Giuing him also the Accollade, that is to 
say, Kissing him. 1706 Phillips, Accollade, clipping and 
colling, embracing about the Neck. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s.v. Antiquaries are not agreed, wherein the Accolade 
properly consisted. 1817 Scott Wavcrley I. x. 131 The quan¬ 
tities of Scotch snuff which his accolade communicated. 1852 
Miss Yonge Cameos 1 . xvi. 122. (1877) Henry conferred on 
him the accolade, or sword blow, which was the chief part 
of the ceremony. 1858 Wiseman Last Pour Popes 511 Could 
he Ithc Pope] receive him [Czar Nicholas] with a bfand smile 
and insincere accollade? 

2 . Music. A vertical line or brace, used to couple 
together two or more staves. (Sometimes confined 
to a straight thick line so used, as distinguished 
from a brace or double curve; but in mod. Fr. 

accollculc = the brace or double curve-, used not 

merely in music but in ordinary printing, algebra, 
classification, etc.) 

1882 Rockstro in Grove’s Diet. Mns. s.v. Score, In Scores 
.. the Staves are united, at the beginning of every page, 
either by a Brace, or by a thick line, drawn, like a bar, 
across the whole, and called the Accolade. 

Accoladed (rcktflri'ded),///. a. [f.prcc. + -eh-.] 
Having received the accolade ; knighted, dubbed. 

1863 Daily Tel. 17 Nov. 4/4 The sonorous cognomen of 
each of these accoladed Princes. 

Accolated (arktfltUed), ///. a. [f. mod. Fr. ac¬ 
coie, It. accollato, see prcc.] =Accolled 3. 

1879 H. Phillips .Votes upon Coins 2 There arc medals of 
.. Napoleon and Josephine accolated. 

t A’CCOlent, a. Oh.-° [ad. L. accolenl-cm pr. 
pple. of accolere to dwell near.] * Dwelling hard 
by.* Bailey 1731, Ash 1775, Johnson, etc. 

t Acco ll, v. dAf.4-5 acole, 5-6accoll. [a.OFr. 
acolc-r, f. a to + col neck. Spelling afterwards 
assimilated to mid. Fr. accoller (mod. Fr. accoler). 
Cf. It. accollarc, suggesting a late L. or early Rom. 
accollare, f. ac--aJ- to + colhtm neck).] To throw 
the arms round the neck of, embrace, clasp, hug. 

1340 Gawayne , 5- Gr. A'. 1936 ]>en acoles lie [be] knyjt, & 
kysscs hym firyes. Ibid. 2472 gay acolen & kyssen, [bikennenj 
ay)>er o|?er. c 1450 Merlin xv. 234 And each acoled other in 
armes for grete love. 1557 Surrey A cue id it. 1055 Thrise 
raught 1 with mine armes taccoll her neck. 

Acolled, ppl.a. Her. [f. Accoll + -m The Fr. 
form accolld (mod. Fr. accoie) is more used.] 

1 . Wreathed about the neck, collared, gorged. 

1723 Asiimolc Antiq. Berks. III. 134 Accolled with a 

Ducal Coronet. 

2 . Intertwined ; entwined, wreathed. 

3 . Conjoined, united ; joined at the sides like two 
shields, or at the angles like two lozenges ; placed 
side by side like two busts or heads on a coin; 
jugate; accolated. [In this sense sometimes re¬ 
ferred to It. i accolare to glue vnto or together’ 
Florio, f. cola (colla>, Gr. k 6 \\a glue; but this 
seems only a plausible explanation of a use some¬ 
what remote from the original sense of accolle and 
accolled.] 

Accomber,-bre; -braunce. See Accumber. 

Accombination. rare. [f. L. ac- = ad- to + 

Combination.] The act of combining together. 

Worcester cites Q. A ‘ev. 

Accommodable (ahytmXdab’B, a. [a. Fr. ac - 
comodablc, f.accomoderto suit: see Accommodate and 
•able.] Capable of being accommodated ; suitable. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 0632) 11. viii. 212 A fit and accom¬ 
modable condition for such a dignitie. 1672 R. Taylor 
O.Cronr.uclt 176 That the Title of the Protector might be 
made acconiodable to the Laws. 1724 Watts Logic v. § 4 
Wks. 1813 VI 1 . 467 We must be furnished with such general 
rules as arc accommodable to all this variety. 

Accommodableness (akgmAlab’lnes). [f. 
prcc. + -ness.] Capability of becoming or being 
made suitable. 

c 1760 Cath. Talbot iii. Wks. 1809,83 Let me be allowed 

to make a new word, and let that word be accommodableness. 

t Accommodant, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. Fr. ac- 
comodant pr. pple. of accomoder to suit : sec Ac¬ 
commodate and -ant.] Accommodating, self- 
accommodating, suiting oneself to circumstances. 

1693 Evelyn De la (juintinyf.s Compl. Gard. 7 Be they 
Plants, or Trees, there is none of them, as to their Culture.. 
more Easie, Tractable, and (as I may say) Accommodant, 
then are Orange and Lemon-Trees. 

t Acco mmodate, ppi. a. Oh. [ad. L .acconnno- 
ddt-us suited, suitable, pa. pple. of accommodd-re, 
f. ac-^ad- lo + comm odd re to suit; f. commod-us 
suitable in measure, fitting ; {.corn-**cum together 
with + modus measure, manner.] Suited, adapted, 
fitted ; hence suitable, fitting, fit. 

1525 Wolsry in Strype's Eccl. Mem. 1.95 Loving and kind 
words.. meet and accommodate for the company present. 
1531 Klyut Gen’ernor 1. x. 26(1557) Mostc accommodate to 
the aduancemcntc of some vertue. 1627 Speed Irel. descr. $ 
abridged iv. §4 Many accomodate arul fit Bayes, Crcekcs, 
and nauigable Riuers. 1680 H. More Apocalypsis Pref. 15 
Grotius..is now accounted the Chicfcst Interpreter, and 
most accomodate to baffle the true and genuine meaning 


of those Prophecies. 1765 Harris Three Treat. 111. i. 122 
The Sovereign Good ought to be something .. accommodate 
to all Places and Times. 1796 Pec.ge Anonym. (1809) 186 
Applications of passages in the Classics, when they are per¬ 
fectly accommodate, always give pleasure. 

Accommodate (ak^m^drit), v. [f. prec. or on 
anal, of vbs. so formed. See - ate 3 .] To fit or snit. 
X. To fit one thing or person to another. 

11 - To apply fittingly (a thing to a person); to 
attribute or ascribe, by way of explanation, or 
from inherent fitness. Obs . 

1531 Elyot Goz’crnor (1834) 174 This sentence is.. sup¬ 
posed to have been first spoken by Chilo. Others do ac¬ 
commodate it to Apollo. 1676 J. Owen iVor. God 133 Many 
names.. are equally accommodated unto all that are |>ar- 
lakers of it, as Elders, Bishops. 

2 . To adapt, fit, suit, or adjust (one thing or 
person to another) cither actually or in idea. 

1588 Whitehorne Machiauels Arte of iVarre 104b, 
[11c] must accommodate himselfe with the situation. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Led. ix. 335 The Political Institutions of 
Moses were accommodated to the circumstances of Affairs. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round // Prld (1840) 210 Accomodate him¬ 
self to the men on board. 1831 Scott Per>eril iv. 60 I would 
fain accommodate myself to your scruples. 1856 Brewster 
Mart, of Sc. in. ii. (ed. 3) 184 Kepler likewise observed the 
power of accommodating the eye to different distances, 

+ 3 . inlr. (by omission of roll, pron.) To adapt 
oneself to. Obs. 

1597 Bacon Cottiers of Good $ Evill x. 153 Kecpc the 
minde in suspencc from settling and accomodating in pa- 
lienee and resolution. 1677 Ginvrton. Venice 72 Cato.. knew 
not how to accommodate to the propensity of the age. 

4 . To show the adaptation or correspondence 
of one thing to another; to make a statement fit 
with facts or vice versA ; to make consistent, to 
harmonize ; to adapt by analog)', or by 'humour¬ 
ing ’ an account or statement. (Often used in the 
sense of producing an artificial or surface harmony.) 
Const, lo, (1 vilh, unto obs.). 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Morals 17 Ponder well the in¬ 
tention of Poets, unto which they addresse & accommodate 
their verses. 1655 60 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. <1701) 75 To 
accommodate this time with our account is neither easie nor 
certain. 1760 Jortin Life of Erasmus 11. 226 Erasmus sus¬ 
pected that this MS. had been accommodated by the Tran¬ 
scriber to the Latin Version, i860 Trench Serm. in I Vest n/. 
Abbey ix. 93 The words.. were not accommodated to Christ, 
but were most truly fulfilled in Him. 

II. To fit things {sc. to each other). 

5 . To adjust, reconcile (things or persons that 
differ), and hence, to compose, settle (their differ¬ 
ence) ; to bring to harmony or agreement. 

1597 Daniel Civile Wares viii. Ixv. Repaire to us, who will 
accomodate this busincsse. 1677 Governtn. I'enice 53 The 
Senat found some way or otner of interposing, under 
colour of accommodating their Quarrel. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Sufp. s.v. Galenist, At present, the Galenists and chem¬ 
ists arc pretty well accommodated. 1786 T. Jefferson 
Writings (1859) 1. 562 It is uncertain how far we should 
have been able to accommodate our opinions. 1849 Mac¬ 
aulay Hist. Eng. 11. 667 At length the dispute had been 
accommodated. 

C. Hence (with obj. indefinitely represented by it), 
To accommodate il: to settle or compromise matters. 

1667 Pkpys Diary 30 Nov. The King will accommodate it 
by committing iny I>ord Clarendon himselt 
7 - inlr. (by entire suppression of object) To settle 
differences, to come to terms. 

1648 Evf.lyn Mem. (1857) III. 12 Either they must accom¬ 
modate with His Majesty, or resolve to despatch with 
monarchy. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 1V. 60 1 hardly 
expect that we can accommodate. 1801 T. Freemantle in 
Dk. of Buckingham’s Crt. George III, III. 154/2 I hope we 
shall accommodate with the Danes. 

t III. To fit a thing (.rr. for its proper uses). Obs. 
+ 8. To fit or equip (a thing for use); to put in 
order; hence, to repair, refit, mend. (Fr. raccom - 
motfer.) Obs. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia (1629) 61 The rest of the day 
we spent in accommodating our boat. 1763 5 Smollett 
7 'ravels 31 : One of the irons of the coach gave way . . we 
were detained two hours before it could be accommodated. 
1812 Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 143 We found it well ac¬ 
commodated for our lodgment. 

t 9 . To fit (a person, for any duty or position); 
to mceten. Oh. 

1658 Sir IL Slingsby Diary (1836) 211 You shall everyday 
get by heart some new lesson, that may season and accom¬ 
modate you. 

flO. To minister convenience to; to aid, speed, 
facilitate. Obs. 

1634 Massinger Very IVoman iv. h. One o’ the slaves he 
lately bought.. To accommodate his cure. 1690 Lucre 
Hum. Underst. (1727) I. 11. xxiit § 12.129 We are able.. 
several ways to accommodate the Exigencies of this Life. 
1703 Maunorei.l Joum. Jcrus. (1732) 36 To accomodate the 
passage you have a path. 

IV. To fit (a person with the understood requi¬ 
sites of the occasion). 

11 . To furnish (a person with {of obs.) something 
requisite or convenient) ; to cqtiip, supply, provide. 
Now usually with the sense of doing it to suit a 
person’s felt requirements. (An obs. and rare const, 
is to accommodate a thing to a person.) 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. 1 V, in. ii. 72 A Souldier is better ac¬ 
commodated, then with a Wife. 1598 M. J on son Ev. Man in 
Hum. (1616) 1. x. 17 Hostesse, accommodate vs with another 
bed-staffe. — Poetaster iii. 4 (Naresj Will you present and 
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accomodate it to the gentleman. 1627 Lisander <$■ Calista 
hi, 43 To goc unto Paris to accommodate him there of such 
things as were most necessary. 1672 Jordan Lotui. Triumph. 
in Heath's Grocers' Comp. (18601 489 Three score and six 
poor men, pensioners, accommodated with Gowns and Caps. 
1725 De Koe Foy. round Worlds 1840) 269 We had wax can¬ 
dies brought in to accomodate us with light. 1794 S .Willi a ms 
Hist. Vermont 94 His hind feet are accommodated with webs. 
Mod. Can you accommodate me with cash for a cheque ? 

12. simply- To suit, oblige, convenience. 

1663 Cogan f'oy. ff AJv. 0/Pmto lxxix. 321 If it were such 
as would accommodate us, he would desire us to buy it. 
1784 Cowper Task 1.73 1 ngenious fancy, never better pleas'd 
Than when employ'd t' accomodate the fair. 1861 George 
Eliot Silas M. 24 I was willing to accommodate you by 
undertaking to sell the horse. 

13. csp. To furnish or supply with suitable room 
and entertainment ; to make room for, entertain 
suitahly; to receive as an inmate. 

1715 Burnet /fist, mon Time (1766) 1 . 8r How the King 
would be accommodated if he came among them. 1772 
Hist. Rochester 17 The honour of accommodating her (the 
Queen) at his house. 1840 Dickens Harm Rud. (C. D. ed.) 
Iviii. 273 The cell.. having recently accommodated a drunken 
deserter, was by no means clean. 

Accommodated (akp-mJdritcd), ///. a. [f. 
prec.+ -ED.] Made fit or suitable; fitting, fit; 
adapted, suited. 

1611 Cotgr., Propre .. seemlie, comclie, well accommodated. 
1630 In. Tayeor Gt. Eater of Kent 13 After some accomo¬ 
dated salutations, I asked him if he could eaic any Thing? 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Rehell. 111 . xtn. 286 He had a little 
House well enough accomodated.^ 1829 1 . Taylor Pin tints. 
iii. 61 An accommodated yet legitimate sense of the word. 

t Acco'mmodately,^/^. Obs. [f. Accommodate 
a. + -ly^.] In a manner suited or adapted to. 

1681 Glanvjlle Sad. Trium. {1726) 1.73 We do not speak 
properly, tbo more accomodatcly to the vulgar Apprehension. 
1687 H. Moke Conjee. Cab. (1713) 68 Of all these, Moses bis 
wisdom held fit to give an account accommodately to the 
capacity of the people. 

+ Acco'mmodateness. Obs. [f. Accommo¬ 
date a. + -ness.] The quality of being accommo¬ 
date or suited; suitableness. 

1660 H. More Alyst. Godliness vi. vi. 228 The fitness and 
accommodateness of so ample a Reward. 1677 H allywei.l 
Sav. of Souls 80 (T.) Its (the Gospel's] aptness and ac- 
comodateness to the great purpose of men's salvation. 

Accommodating (ak^-jn^d^tiij), vbl. sb. [f. Ac¬ 
commodate v.+ -ing 1 .] The action of adapting, 
suiting, fitting, adjusting, furnishing, obliging, or 
making room for. (Now mostly gemndial.) 

1619 Sir T. Edmondes Let. in Eng. Germ. (1865) 57 His 
journey to Germany for the accommodating of the broytes 
in Bohemia. 1625 Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 318. 1 i 1 . 210 
[The] Students at Oxford are by letters of the Council com¬ 
manded away for the better accommodating the parliament. 
Mod. They have no means of accommodating so many visitors. 

Accommodating (aVm&lf»tiq), ppl.a. [^ Ac¬ 
commodate v. + -ing^.J As a pple. Fitting, suiting, 
giving accommodation. Hence, adj. Affording, or 
disposed to afford accommodation; obliging, pliant, 
conciliatory; easy to deal with ; in an evil sense, 
pliable, accessible to corruption. 

1775 Burke Cone. Amer. Wks, 111 . 59 Perhaps a more 
smooth and accomodating spirit of freedom in them would 
be more acceptable to us. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Vnc. T. Cab. 
xxxix. 342 Cassy had been unusually gracious and accommo¬ 
dating in her humours. 1855 Prescott Philip 1 L, 1 . 1. ii. 18 
The accommodating spirit of the good ecclesiastic had doubt¬ 
less some influence in his rapid advancement. 

Accommodatingly (akp-m^ckHiijli), adv. [f. 
prec. + -ly~.] In an accommodating manner ; so as 
to suit or convenience ; conveniently, obligingly. 

1.847 A. Smith Stuck-up People, (cd. 4) 39 Mr. Lacquer drops 
it into the plate so accommodatingly presented to him. 1873 
G. C. Davies Mount. Mead. <$■ Mere xi. 88 Griffith guided 
the worm accommodatingly to the noses of the largest [fish]. 

Accommodation (akpjm^d^-Jan). [a. Fr. ac¬ 
commodation (Cotgr. 1611 ), ad. L. aeeommoddlidn- 
em, n. of action f. accommodd-re to Accommodate.] 

1. The action of accommodating, or process of being 
accommodated; of fitting, adapting, adjusting, 
suiting; adaptation, adjustment. 

1644 Bulwer Chironomia 58 Gestures and motions must 
come in with their accommodation. 1665 Gi.anvilije Scepsis 
AV. Addr. 6 That disputing physiology is of no accommo¬ 
dation to your designs. 1769 90 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. (1876) 
v. 372 Skilful accommodation of other men's conceptions to 
his own purpose. 1841M yers Cat It. Thoughts lit. § 4.12 What 
was Judaism itself.. but a great system of accommodation? 
b. spec. The action or power of adapting the eyes 
to view objects at various distances. 

1833 Brewster Nat. Magic iii. 53 The accommodation of 
the eye to the distinct visioo of external ohjects. 1875 Wood 
Therap. <1879)358 Local application of gelscmia to the eye 
produces .. paralysis of accommodation, 

2. Adaptation of a word, expression, or system 
to something different from its original purpose. 

1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. 212 The frequent accom¬ 
modation of the Septuagint Version to the later Hebrew. 
i860 Trench Serm. in Westm. ix. 92 The adaptation or 
accommodation of a prophecy .. having properly no allusion 
to 1 lim at afl. 1865 Mozley Miracles vii. 282 Some inter¬ 
mediate religion being preached first as an accommodation. 

3. Self-adaptation; conformity to circumstance ; 
conciliatory disposition or conduct ; obligingness. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Journey (1778) 1 .4 When 1 had .. drank 
the King of France’s health, to satisfy my niind that 1 bore 


him no spleen .. I rose up an inch taller for the accomoda¬ 
tion. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 11 &7«>> 11 . viii. 66 His object 
in these accommodations was to draw over the more moderate 
Romanists. 1830 Sir J. Macintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 
1 .186 Accommodation, without which society would be pain¬ 
ful, and arduous affairs would hecome impracticable. 

4 . An arrangement of a dispute ; a settlement, 
composition, treaty, or compromise. 

1645 Liberty 0/Consc. 36 By accommodation 1 understand 
an agreement of dissenters with the rot of the Church in 
practicnll conclusions. 1689 Selden Table Talk 62 ’Tis 
hard to make an accommodation between the King and the 
Parliament. 1745 De Foe Eng. Tradesm. II. xxxix. 119 He 
will bring all differences to a friendly accommodation. 1855 
Prescott Philip II, 1 .1. vi.81 Negotiations were now opened 
for an accommodation between the belligerents. 

5 . The supplying with what is suitable or requisite. 

1737 Johnson Rambler 145. p 1 The meanest artisan or 
manufacturer contributes more to the accommodation of 
life, than the profound scholar and argumentative theorist. 

6 . Anything which supplies a want, or affords 
aid or refreshment, or ministers to one’s comfort ; 
a convenience, an appliance. 

1616 Suuel. Sc Makkii. Countrey Farnie 539 When a man 
liueth farre from his necessarie accommodations, as from his 
fuell, his fencing, his timber. 1662 Fuller Worthies {\Z^o)Ul. 
731 Wilton is the .stateliest anil pleasantest for gardens, foun¬ 
tains and other accommodations. 1769 90 Sir J. Reynolds 
Disc.(iZj6) sor The regular progress of cultivated life is from 
necessaries to accommodations, from accommodations to or¬ 
naments. 1866 Geo. Eliot Felix Holt 4 They probably 
thought of the coach with some contempt, ns an accommoda¬ 
tion for people who had not their own gigs, 
b. attrib. 

1813 Mar. Graham Jrnl. in India 128 A particular police 
regulates the catamarans, accommodation-boats and bar- 
boats. 1847 Disraeli Tattered 1871' iv. xi. 327 From the door 
of the bouse were some temporary steps, like an accommoda¬ 
tion ladder. 1867 Smyth Sailors' Wd.-Bk. s.v. Accommo¬ 
dation ladder , a convenient flight of steps fixed at the gang¬ 
way, hy which officers and visitors enter the ship. 1881 
Miss Bhaddox Asphodel I.289 Goring Lane was an accom¬ 
modation road, leading down from the home farm to the 
meadows. 

7 . csp. Room and suitable provision for the recep¬ 
tion of people; entertainment; lodgings. (Formerly 
mostly in //.) 

1604 Shaks. Oth. t. iii. 239 Such Accomodation and besort 
As leuels with her breeding. 1650 Cromwell Let. 92 (Car¬ 
lyle) The having of a garrison there would furnish us wiih 
accommodation for our sick men. 1722 De: Foe; Moll Ft. 
<1840! 343 These had accommodations assigned them in the 
great cabin. 1803 Porter Thad. Warsaw i 1831) xi. 100 The 
Hummums, Covent Garden, has as good accommodations ns 
any in town. 1856 Kane Antic Explor. 1, xvi. 192 Our sole 
accommodation a tent barely able to contain eight persons. 

8 . Pecuniary aid in an emergency; a loan. Ac¬ 
commodation Bill, a bill not representing or origin¬ 
ating in an actual commercial transaction, but for the 
purpose of raising money on credit. 

1824 Scott Ronan's WellyiZCZ) xv. 653 There is maybe an 
accommodation bill discounted now and then, Mr. Touch- 
wood; but men must have accommodation, or the world 
would stand still—accommodation is the grease that makes 
the wheels go. 1826 — in Lockhart's Life 11839) VIII. 336 
Having obtained an accommodation of £100 from Dalian* 
tyne. 1868 Rogers Polit. How. (ed. 3) xi. 142 Persons pay 
highly for accommodation, because they have no security, 
or no good security, to offer. 1882 Daily News July 3 lAdvt.t 
Cash Accommodation.— Respectable Householders in town 
or country supplied with money at moderate interest. 

Accommodative (ak^-mAlritiv), a. [f. accom¬ 
modate ppl. stem of accommodd-re + ive ; as if ad. 
L. *accommoddtivus .] Tending to accommodate ; 
accommodating. 

1841 Myers Cath. Thoughts ill. § 26. 97 This peculiarity of 
its accommodative character. 1880 Burton Reign ofQ. Anne 
Ill.xix. 211 In the strifes, religious and secular, that had 
shaken Scotland, no such accommodative adjustment had 
been permitted to grow. 

Accommodativeness (akn-rndd^.tivmV). [f. 
prec. + -ness.] The quality 01 being accommo¬ 
dative ; adaptability, pliableness ; tendency to give 
or show accommodation. 

i860 Times 4 July to/2 Mere accommodaliveness to the ir¬ 
resistible tide of events. 1868 M erivalf. in Fortn. Ret'. Nov. 
472 [They] are apt to learn much of forbearance and civility, 
and kindness and accommodati veil css. 

Accommodator (aty'm&kitoj). [a. L. accom- 
moddtor , n. of agent f. accommoddre ; see Accommo¬ 
date.] He who, or that which, accommodates (in 
various senses of the vb.). 

£•1630 W. Koqixson in Lett. Sci. Men [1841) I. 11 At ihe 
most he is but the accommodator, (an easy trifle,) not the 
inventor. 1662 Fuller Worthies^ 1840! Ill. 125These 1 Nails] 
are the accommodators generally 10 unite solid bodies. 1762 
Warburton Poet, of Grace U. 331 (T.) Mahomet wanted the 
refinement of our modern accommodators. 

JAccommo'de, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. Fr. accom- 
mode-r, ad. L. accommodd-re to Accommodate. Cf. 
incommode .] A by-form of Accommodate. 

*671 Vines Lard's Sup. 90 In reason did Christ accomode 
his blessing to the occasion. 

t Accommo'dement. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. Vr.ac- 
commodcmcnt, f. accommoder ; sec prec. and MKNT.] 
An arrangement, settlement, or accommodation. 

1678 Gal ^?rt.Gentiles 111 . 123 They required the Jansen- 
ists to conformc in those points controverted, in order to an 
accommodcment. 

Accompactment, ? Acompactment; a compact. 

a 1500 Merlin 249 in Percy's Folio MS., Ral. ff Rom. 1 .430 


Vortiger the traitor bold leit make accompackement of cries 
& barrons that were gent. 

t Acco mpanable, -iable, a. Obs. [a. Fr. ac- 

compagnablc f. accompagncr + -a m.K.] Sociable, 
companionable. 

1548 Gestk Preuee Masse 135 Sequestering him sclve from 
hys accompanable parrishioners. 1580 North Plutarch 
(1676)871 Cccinna was neither for person nor manners ac- 
companiable for the people. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 6 
A shew, as it were, of an accompanable solitarinesse, and of 
a ciuill wildcnes. [Not in Cotgr. or Flokio 1611. The former 
has Fr. accompagnable, companable, sociable.) 

Accompanier (akmnpani,aj). [f. Accompany 
+ -krF] lie who, or that which, accompanies. 
[1755 In Johnson as a * Dictionary word.'] 1823 Lamb Elia 
436 Dear, cracked spinnet of dearer Louisa!. . thou thin ac¬ 
companier of her thinner warble. 1834 Pe rronkt Thompson 
Exerc. (1842) in. 33 He would then be prepared to come out 
as an accompanier of the voice. 

Accompaniment (akp-mpanimunt), also S ae- 
companyment. [a. Fr. aecompagncmcnt (13th c. 
in Tittre) f. accompagncr + on: nt.] Anything that 
accompanies; * something attending or added as 
a circumstance to another, either by way of orna¬ 
ment, or for the sake of symmetry or the like/ 
Hailey 1731. Not in Johnson. 

1756 82 j. Wart on Ess. Pope fed. 4' 1 . §2.77 The magnificent 
spectacle . . which is, if 1 may be allowed the expression, the 
accompanyment of the picture. 1782 Gilpin Wye 4 None of 
these landscapes however are perfect, as they want the ac¬ 
companiments of foregrounds. 1875 Dkvck: Holy Rom. /imp. 
(ed. 5) xvi. 286 A Roman sedition was the all but invariable 
accompaniment of a Roman coronation. 

2 . Music. The subsidiaiy part or parts, instru¬ 
mental or vocal, added for the sake of effect to a 
melody or musical composition ; chiefly applied to 
the instrumental part which sustains the voice. 

1744 Dvcin;, Accompaniment, the iiv-truinental part playing 
or moving while the voice is singing. 1754 Gray I'rogr. 
Poetry t.J, Pindar styles his own poetry with its musical 
accompaniments AloAtjt? uo\m). 1795 Mason Ch. A/us. Wks. 
1811 I II.318 The former [Purcell) adding Violin accompani¬ 
ments 10 some of his anthems and services. 1859 Jewison 
Brittany v. 60 Sung in unison with a modest organ-accom¬ 
paniment. 

3 . Heraldry. ' Such things as are applied about 
the shield, bv way of ornament, as the belt, mailt - 
lings, supporters, etc.’ Hailey, vol. II. 1731. 

Accompanist, accompanyist (akzrmpfm* 
ist, ak/nnpaniiisl ■. [f. Accompany + -isr.] One 
who, or that which, accompanies ; csp. the performer 
who takes the accompanying part in music. 

1833 Pen. Cyel. I. 74 list modus in rebus and sensible ac¬ 
companists well know this medium. 1837 9 Dickens Oth'. 
Tw. II. iv. 143 The accompanyist played the melody. 1871 
Athemrum 15 July 89 Mr. Emanuel and Signer Fiori, ac¬ 
companists. 1872 D<iily .Wre.r 7 Aug., A fleet of friendly ac* 
company 1st s J yachts] brought up the rear. 1878 1 In it fr in 
Grove’s Diet. Music I. 28 From which post be .soon advanced 
to that of accompanyist at the same iheaire. 
Accompany aktnnpani),?'. [y.YT.accompagnc-r 
(.a prep, to + compagne Companion.] To make 
any one, to make oneself, become or act as a com¬ 
panion. 

I. To accompany one thing to or with another. 
1 1 * To accompany (a person or thing] to (another): 
to add as companion ; to associate; to add or con¬ 
join to. Obs. 

1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 1746 As many as ye can t onunto 
to your feythe . . ye shal haue lycencc to baptyse them ami 
to nccompanye them to your lawe. 1553 87 Koxr .•/. <V .V. 
11596) 127/2 The King againe gathered his men .. & with 
fresh souldiours to them accompanied, met the Danes. 

2 . To accompany (a person \,obs.) or thing) with 
(another) : to send it with (or give it) the accom¬ 
paniment or addition of; to supplement it by; to 
join to it. (Rare and less correct const, by.) 

1629 Howell Font. Lett. (1650) 163, I thought it a good 
correspondence with you to accompagne it with what follows. 
1655 T.n. Burgiiley in Fuller's Ch. Hist. ix. 167, 1 have 
thought good to accompany him with these my letters. 
1810 W. Taylor in Rokbcrds* Mem. 11 . 285 Accompanying 
my letter hy a copy of the ‘Tales of Yore.' Mod. lie ac¬ 
companied the word with a blow. 

+ 3 . rcjl. To associate or unite oneself with. Obs. 
1477 Earl Rivers iCaxtonl Dities no Accompanyc the 
with good peple and thou shalt be one of them. *650 Sir A. 
Weldon Crt. <y Char. A". James 62 And did accompany him- 
selfc with none but men . . by whom he might be bettered. 

+ II. To accompany (jr. oneself) with others. Obs. 
t 4 . intr. (by omission of red. pron.) To accom¬ 
pany willi : to associate, consort, or keep company 
with; cuphem. to cohabit with. Obs. 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bit. A/. Aun t. <1546*0 ij b, Suche 
as accompanyeth with inan-killers and murtherers. 1577 
Test, of 12 Patr. When Anao was marriageable, 1 gaue 
Thamar unto him, & he likewise of a spite accompanied not 
with her. 1 676 Ct. arkndon Sttrr. Leviath. 257 Those men who 
had accompanied with them all the time. 1760 T. Hutchin¬ 
son Hist. Col. Mass. Bay (1765) v. 461 A young woman was 
not less esteemed for having accompanied with a man. 
f 5 . absol. To associate in a company; to congre¬ 
gate ; to meet, to unite or combine. Obs . 

1540 \VHiTTi nton Tally's Off. t. 70 Swarmes of bees do ac¬ 
company. . for as moch as they be companable by nature. 
1577 Hellowes tr. Guenara's Flint. Ep. 27 Noblcnesse and 
contention did ncuer accompanic in one generous personage. 
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III. tram, (from 4, by omission of with.) To 
accompany persons or things. 

+ 6. To remain or stay with ; to keep company 
with; cuphem. to cohabit with. Ohs. 

c 1500 Remedie of Lotte in Speght’s Chnneer (1602) 308 b/i 
If she sit idle .. not accompanide .. with maidens I meane, 
or women. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (162a) 195 Shoe vsed no 
harder wordes to her, then to bid her go home, and accom- 
panie her solitarie father. 1660 R. Cork Fosvcr ff Subj. 161 
Wc teach, that upon Festival and Fasting times every* man 
forbear to accompany his wife. 

t 7 .fig. To tenant or fill (a place) with company. 
Ohs. rare. 

1631 Celcstina xxr. 201 What hast thou done with my 
daughter? where hast thou bestow'd her? who shall accom¬ 
pany my disaccompanied habitation ? 

8. To go in company with, to go along with ; to 
convoy; to escort (for safety), to attend (as a 
retinue). (The passive formerly took wit A, now by.) 

c 1460 Foktescuk Abs. ff Lint. Mott. (1714)48 Which Am- 
bassatours.. schal nede to be honorably accompanyd. 1494 
Fabyas 1. ii. 8 Accoinpanyed with a great Nombre ofTroyans 
.. [he] landed in the countre of Italye. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 
1. i. 333 Panthean Ix>rds, accompany Your Noble Kmpcrour 
and fits louely Pride. *659 Rushworth Hist. Collect. I. 76 
The Marquiss went privately accompanied with the Earl of 
Bristol. 172a De Fok Hist. Plague 43 That no neighbours 
nor friends be suffered to accompany the corpse to church. 
1801 Strutt Sports «y Past. 1. i. n The ladies often accom* 
punied the gentlemen in hunting parties. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Coho. III. x. 462 The Earl went as a pilgrim, ac¬ 
companied by his wife. 

b. Jig. Of things personified or viewed as com¬ 
panions. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Hides gi Couetise hath ac- 
compaigned them from their childchode. a 1541 Wyatt 
Complaint 11831) 161 So shall mine eyes in pain accompany 
my heart. x6n Bible Hob. vi. 9 Wee are per*wadctl better 
things of you, and things that accompany sal nation. 1645 
Fuller (load Thoughts (1841) 23 1 -ord, I read how Jacob 
(then only accompanied with his staff) vowed at Bethel, that 
.. he would make that place thy house. 1856 M ill Logic 
«1S6S' 1. v. § 4. 109 One attrihute always accompanies another 
attribute. 1875 Hamkrtox Ititcll. Life 1. iit. 14 His adviser 
prescribed a well-cooked little dejeuner a la fourchettc , 
accompanied hy half a bottle of sound Bordeaux. 

9 . To go along with, or characterize, as an attri¬ 
bute or attendant phenomenon. (The passive still 
takes with, but hy is sometimes found.) 

1731 Swift Prcf to Sir W. Temple s ll'hs. I. 254 To pre¬ 
vent him from finding them in other Places very faulty, and 
perhaps accompanied with many spurious Additions. 1751 
Jortin Serin. (17711 I. IV. 62 Their faith was accompanied 
with greater degrees of fervour. 1794 Sullivan View 0/ 
A 'at. i. 170 The sparkling flame and vivid heat which ac¬ 
company tne rapid combustion produced by that air [oxygen]. 
1869 Phillips l 'esuvins iv. 112 The ejections of scorim were 
accompanied by bellowing/. 1878 Gladstone Print. Homer 
148 The wisdom of Nestor is amusingly accompanied with self- 
complacent reflection. 

10 . Music. To join a singer or player, hy singing 
or playing on any instalment an additional part or 
parts. ( The player is said also to accompany the 
singing or piece sung, as well as the singer; and to 
accompany, with music, on the instrument.) 

1583 Golding Cab in's Dent, xlili. 255 A gratious and plca- 
saunt melody wherein wee be accompanied with the Angels 
of heauen. r 1680 Sir T. Browne Tracts 124 This hymn ac¬ 
companied with instrumental musick. 1753 Richardson 
Grandisott (1781! VI. liv. 351 After breakfast, Lucy gave us 
a lesson on tne harpsichord. Sir Charles accompanied her 
finger, at the desire of the company. 1843 E. Holmes 
Mozart* 26 A lady a>ked him if he could accompany by ear 
an Italian Cavatina .. fliej accompanied it with the bass 
without the least cinharras^ment. 1869 Ouselkv Counter . 
point xx. 162 The counter-subject is a supplementary melody, 
intended to accompany the subject and answer. 

* The preposition used after the passive accompanied is 
still somewhat unsettled. As in passives generally, it was 
formerly with ; but by is now always said of personal agents, 
and, it appears, of things personified or viewed as active 
agents: ‘ He was accompanied by two policemen/ ‘a ship 
accompanied by several native junks/ When accompany is 
used causally, with introduces the secondary agent or in¬ 
strument, as *he accompanied the word with a blow;* and 
this is of course retained in the passive, 1 the word was ac¬ 
companied with a blow (by him).* Hence with is used in 
the passive whenever the agency may be looked upon as 
merely secondary, or as an accompaniment rather than a 
companion , even though no primary agent is expressed, * The 
operation was accompanied with much pain/ Cf. associated, 
combined with ; attended with Pain, by satellites ; followed 
by unpleasant symptoms. 

Accompanying (aktrmpani,ig), vbl.sb. [f. Ac¬ 
company +1.vqa.] The action of being a com¬ 
panion, associating, going or acting with ; or of 
giving anything an accompaniment, spec. The aet 
of playing an additional part on an instrument in 
support of a singer. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1581 Sidney HefPoesie (1622) 515 Heraclitus.. is to be 
praised for compassionate accompanying iust causes of la¬ 
mentations. 1649 Drumm. of IIawtii. Hist. fames III Wks. 
17x1,56 Acts were made that no convention of friends should 
be suffered for the accompanying & defence of criminal per- 
sons. Mod. May I have the pleasure of accompanying you? 

Accompanying (aktrmpani,i»j),///.tf. [f. Ac¬ 
company + -1NG-.] Acting as a companion ; going 
along with ; attending; attached, appended. 

1850 M'Cosii Div. Gos't. (1874) in. ill 428 The moral good 
or the evil lies not in the affection itself, but in its accom- 
panying: desire or volition. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geogr. 
lii. 134 The Gulf Stream is shewn in the accompanying map. 


t AcCO*mpass, v. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. L.ac- — ad- + 
Compass v. : sec A- prcf. 11 .] To compass ; lo go 
about, to coni rive. 

169a Hacket Life of Williams 1. 189 The Prince .. was 
privy to the undertakings of his [Lord Cranfeild's] adver¬ 
saries and accom passed suffrages to condemn him. 

t Acccrmplement. Obs. 6-7. [f. late L. ae- 
com pic-re (f. cic-~ad- to + complice to fill, see Com¬ 
plete) + -ment. Formed directly from L. like 
complement , supplement, whereas the more common 
Accomplishment was adopted from Fr.] Anything 
that completes or perfects; that adds grace or orna¬ 
ment to body or mind. See Accomplishment, 3. 

1587 Fleming Contn. I lot inshed III. 1579 Accompanied 
with all princelie and graceful! accomplements. 1596? Shaks. 
Edw. Ill , iv. vi. 66 A puissant host of men Array'd & fenc'd 
in all accomplements. 1634 Peacham Gent. Exert, to Rdr. x 
Those things of accomplement required in a Scholler or 
Gentleman. 1642 Bird Mag. Honour 107 b, Vertue and riches 

. (as Ecclesiastes teacheth) maketh a good accomplemenL 

+ Accomplet(e,///.tf. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. late L. 
accomplet-us pa. pple. of accomplice ; see Accom¬ 
plish.] Filled up, complete. 

a 1450 bint, de la Tour x 10 The fest was fulfelled and a 
complet in eueri wise. 

Acccrmpletive, a. rare. [f. L. ac comp lii- ppl. 
stem of accomplice (see Accomplish) + -ivk.] I lav¬ 
ing the propertyof fulfilling; tending to accomplish. 

1839 Bailey Festus (1848) xiv. 216 Full of inborn virtue 
more than known, Accompletive of destiny divine. 

Accomplice (ak/rmplis). [f. the earlier Com¬ 
plice. The prefixed ac- is not accounted for; it 
may have arisen from the indef. art. a complice, or 
by assimilation to accomplish ; there is no ana¬ 
logous form in L. or Fr.] An associate in guilt, a 
partner in crime. Const, of; also with the criminal, 
in to obs.) the crime. 

1485 Caxton Chets, the Grete (18S0) 164, I shal make thad- 
myral to dye, and al hys complyccs. 1589 Nashe Aim. 
for Parrot sd, Call to minde. the badde practise of your 
brother the Booke-bindcr and his accomplishes at Lurie. 1596 
Spenser State Ire/. 20 And many the like of others his ac¬ 
complices and fellow-tray tors. 1692 Drvdf.n St. Eurentonf s 
Ess. 310 He was a friend of Cataline's and a secret accom¬ 
plice 01 his Crime. 173a Leuiard Life of Set has 11 . vn. 43 
Thou who hast been accomplice with the thieves ani inur- 
therers. 1735 8 Ld. Bolingbkoke Hiss, on Parties 152 We 
cannot lose .. our Constitution, unless We arc Accomplices 
to the Violations of it. 1853 II. Rogers Eel. Faith 158 To per¬ 
mit any evils which wc can prevent is in like manner to be 
accomplices in the crime, i860 W. Collins Worn, in White 
ii.ii. 181 English society is as often the accomplice as it is 
the enemy of crime. 

2. rare, and perh. only playfully , in a sense not bad. 

1591 Sihks. 1 Hen. VI, x. 2. 9 Successe vnto our valiant 
Generali, And happinesse to his accomplices, c i860 Wraxall 
tr. A’. Houdin vii.96 In the mean while be kind anough to act 
as iny accomplice. 

Accomplice ship. rare. [f. pree. + -ship.] = 

A (.’COMPLICITY. 

1834, Sir U. Taylor Fh. v. Artsvelde 1. v. ix. Wks, 1864 
I. 136 This craven cowardly cumpanion—Of whose accom¬ 
pliceship to do the deed, And not the deed itself, I speak 
with sltante. 

Accompli'city. rare. [f. as prec. + -ity.] The 
state of’ being an accomplice ; criminal assistance. 

Worcester cites Q. Rtv. 

t Accompliment, sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ac- = 
A- prcf 11 + Compliment.] -Compliment sb. 

1601 Cornwallyes Ess. (1631) ii. xxviii. 27 This is the most 
poysonous qnalitie in accomplements, the pretyest are those 
dial meane neither well nor ill. 

T Accompliment, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec-] 

— Compliment v. 

i6ox Cornwallyes Ess. 11631) ii. xxviii. 23 Wee accomple- 
ment, and .. kisse the hand. 

Accomplish (akp-mplij), v. \ also accom¬ 
plice, -ise, -isse, -yshe, -ysshe, -issh(e. [a. OFr. 
acompliss- extended stem of acomplir, cuumflir , now 
accomplir (as in pr. pple. accompliss-ant )late L. 
accomplice (f. ac- = ad- to + complice to fill up, com¬ 
plete) : see -ish. The historical pronnne. is &kzrm- 
plij, which has recently given way to one founded 
on the spelling.] 

1. trans. To fulfil, perform, or carry out (an under¬ 
taking, design, desire, promise, etc.). 

c 1386 Chaucer Melibeus 199 Grete thinges ben not ay ac- 
compliccd by strengthe, nc by delyvemes of body, but by 
good counsel), c 1450 Merlin 61 It shall not be in thy tyme; 
nc he that shall a-complesshen it, is not yet be-geten. xa8o 
Caxton Ckron. Eng. ccxlvl 31 1 He spared no thyng of nis 
lustes ne desyres, but accomplysshed them after his lykyng. 
i£93 Siiaks. Rich. II, 111. iii. 124 And all the number of 
his faire demands Shall be accomplish'd without contradic¬ 
tion. 1611 Bible Prov. xiii. 19 The desire accomplished is 
sweet to the soule. 1769 Burke State Nat. Wks, II. 43 
The original great purposes of the war were more than 
accomplished by the treaty. 1878 Skelev Stein 11 . 511 What 
is here proposed, was, we know, actually accomplished . . 
under the leadership of Alexander. 

+2. intr. To carry out a design. Obs. rare. 

1490 Caxton Eneydcs v. 26 Thenne Eneas and alle his 
scquele (having) made theym redy for to accoi^plysshe and 
leve the sayd countrey.. mounted upon the see. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xi. xxix. (1845) 44 It is ever the grounde of 
sapience, Before that thou accomplysh outwardly, For to 
revolve understandyng and prtpcnce All in thy selfe full 
often inwardly. 


3 . To bang to an end, complete, or finish (a work). 
1447 Bokenham Lyr. Seyntys Introd. x (1835) The auctour 
. . after hys cunnyng doth his labour To a complyse the be- 
gunne mature. 1577-87 Hoi.inshed Citron. 1 .161/2The abbeie 
of Abington also he accomplished and set in good order. 1605 
Thynne Advoe. in Anintadv. (1865) 112 Therby to accom- 

? lish the quadrat number, the number of all perfection. 1855 
RKSCOTT Philip Ii, 1 .11. i. 154 The work of the reformer was 
never accomplished so long as anything remained to reform, 
b. To complete (a portion of time). 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 22b, After that shee had accom- 
plisned the age of xiiij. 16x1 Bible Dan. ix. 2 The word of 
the Lord came to Ieremiah. the Prophet,/hat he would ac¬ 
complish seuentic yecres in the desolations of lerusalem. 
1809 Kendall Trov.X. vi. 46 All such inhabitants in this 
state as have accomplished the age of twenty-one years, 
c. To complete (a distance). 

1855 Prescott Philip It {1857) I. 120 Rising ground which 
lay between him and the French prevented him from seeing 
the enemy until he had accomplished half a league or more. 
i860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. § xx. 86 Wc had accomplished our 
journey just in time. 

4 . To complete with external appurtenances; to 
equip perfectly. 

1588 Lambarde Etrenarcha 1. xii. 65 Our Justices of the 
Peace . . are accomplished with double power, the one of 
Jurisdiction, and the other of Coertion. 1599 Shaks. Hen. 
V, \x. Chor. 12 The Armourers accomplishing the Knights, 
With busie Hammers closing Riuets vp. 166a Fuller 
Worthies { 1840) I. 367 The garden on the back side, with 
an artificial rock and wilderness, accomplished the place 
with all pleasure. 1673 Jordan London in Sflend. in Heath 
Grocers' Comp. (1869) 509 Thus accomplish'd they march 
from their place of meeting to Cloth workers' Hall. 18x3 
Scott Rokcby v. iv, Those arms, those ensigns, borne away, 
Accomplished Rokeby’s brave array. 

5 . To perfect in mental acquirements and per¬ 
sonal graces ; to polish, to finish off. 

1475 Caxton Jason 32 Jason was more and more in the 
graces of the ladyes, for the hest born, the most fayre, the 
best accomplished .. fyxed their louc in him. 1591 Shaks. 
Tuh> Gent. iv. iii. 13 Thou art a Gentleman: Valiant, wise, 
rcmorse-full, well-accomplish'd. 1639 Fuller Holy War 
(1840) F.p. I)ed. 6 Next religion, there is nothing accom¬ 
plished a man more than learning. 1726 Vanbrugh fount. 
Load. m. 11730)246 Every thing that accomplishes a fine Lady 
is practised, to de last perfection. 184a Mrs. Brov* king Gr. 
Cnr. Poets 176 From the Italian poets as well as the classical 
sources and the elder English ones, did Milton accomplish 
his soul. 1863 Cowden Clarke S/utksp. Char. xvi. 401 These 
qualities adorn the character of Portia, and these go to ac¬ 
complish a perfect woman. 

Accomplishable (ak/ymplijab’l), a. [(. prec. 
+ -AKLE.] Capable of being accomplished; at¬ 
tainable ; practicable. 

1792 T. Paine Rights Man 11. Dcd., That which you suppose 
accomplishable in fourteen or fifteen years. 1846 Carlyle 
quoted in Manclt. Guard. 10 Feb. 1881 This.. seems to me 
the most accomplishable and by no means the least needfuL 

Accomplished (akp-mplijt), ppl. a. [f. Ac¬ 
complish + -ED.] 

1 . Fulfilled, completed, finished, perfected. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. HI. 886/1 The little children of 
the king, of whom the eldest had not yet run eight yeares 
accomplished. 1726 Vanbrugh Relapse 1. iii. (17^0) it, I have 
brought your Ix>rdship as accomplish’d a suit of clothes as 
ever Peer of England trod the stage in. 1784 Cowper 7 'ask 
t. 88 Convenience next suggested elbow chairs, And luxury 
th’ accomplished sofa last. 1801 Southey Thalaba vn. xxix. 
IV. 263 W ith its rewards and blessings strews my path Thus 
for the accomplish'd service. 188a liill of Lading, In Wit¬ 
ness whereof the M aster or Agent of the said Ship hath 
signed Bills of Lading, all of this Tenor and Date, one of 
which being accomplished the others to be void. 

2 . Complete, perfect ; esp. in acquirements, or as 
the result of training. 

X475 Caxton Jason 3a The best accomplished and the most 
speciall [ladies] fyxed their louc in him. 1581 Sidney Def 
Foesic (1622) 524 That Realme neuer brought forth a more 
accomplished Judgement, more firmely builded vpon vertue. 
16x1 Siiaks. Cymb. 1. v. 103 Your Italy containes none so 
accomplish’d a courtier to conuince the honour of my mistris. 
1786 Cowper Lett, ip Feb. (Wks. 1876) 227 An accomplished 
person moves gracemlly without thinking of it. 1833 Miss 
Austen Pride <4 Prej. 33 No one can be really esteemed 
accomplished who does not greatly surpass what is usually 
met with. 1874 Blackie Self-Culture 25 Accomplished 
speaking, like marching or dancing, is an art. 

+ 3 . Completely versed (/;/), fully informed. Obs. 
1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 497 Finding him so faire, so 
young and strong, she, who was perfectly accomplished in 
all his qualities, aduised him to lye with her. 

Accomplisher (&c/rmplij[ai). [f. Accomplish 
+ -erC] One who accomplishes; who carries 
out, completes, perfects ; a finisher or perfecter. 

x6ix Cotgr. , Parfaiseur, a perfecter,accomplisher, finisher. 
1687 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) Pref. 2 Such inspiration 
as this is no distracter from, but an accomplisher and an en¬ 
larger of the humane faculties. 

Accomplishing (ak^ mplijtq), vbl.sb. [f. Ac¬ 
complish + -ing!.] The action of fulfilling, com¬ 
pleting, perfecting, or finishing. (Used both as 
sb. and gerund.) 

1581 Marbeck Bk. Notes A- Com. PL 307 The Jewes.. sup¬ 
posed that the hearing and vnderstanding ot the la we was 
sufficient to the accomplishing of the same. 1649 Drumm. 
okHawth. Earn. Ep. Wks. 171:, 161 All the qualities requisite 
for the accomplishing of a perfect creature. 18S5 Macau lav 
Hist. Eng. IV. 536 Scarcely any step was taken towards the 
accomplishing of her favourite design. r$^8 J. G. Holland 
Tit comb’s Lett. riii. 76 It is a divine contrivance or plan for 
accomplishing this purpose. 

Accomplisliment (aty-mplijment). [a. Fr. 
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ACCORD. 


accomplisscmcnt action of accomplishing See Ac¬ 
complish and -west.] 

1. The action of accomplishing, or state of being 
accomplished ; fulfilment, completion, consumma¬ 
tion. 

c 1460 Fortescue Abs. Lint. Mon. (1714) 8 He would not 
have it govemyd .. but by his own Will; by which and for 
^’accomplishment thereof he made it. 1561 T. N(ortox1 
Calvin's Inst. (1634) u. xvi. 244 We have in his death a full 
accomplishment of salvation. 1612 T. Taylor Titus i. 9.(1619) 
183 Such divine prophecies, and predictions, together with the 
exact accomplishments. 1779 Johnson/.. /'. , Granville Wks, 
1787 III. 217 He wrote the poem to the earl of Peter borough, 
upon his Accomplishment of the duke of York’s marriage with 
the princess of >1 odena. i860 Frouoe Hist. Eng.V . xxiv. 3 
He saw England, as he believed, ripe for mighty changes 
easy of accomplishment. 

2 . The act of perfecting, or state of being per¬ 
fected ; perfection, completion. 

1561J. Dads tr. Ballinger on Apocal. (157 V 1 Oi b, The Saints 
.. are commaunded patiently to abycle, vntyll theaccornplishe- 
ment of their brethren. 1646 Sir 'A. Browne Pseud. Ef>. 9 Ma¬ 
homet . . set out the felicilic of his heaven, by the content¬ 
ments of flesh .. slightly passing over the accomplishment of 
the soule. 1666 Fuller Hist. Cambridge (1840) 158 Robert 
Wakefield . . who, for his belter accomplishment, travelled 
most parts of Christendom. 1710 Shaftesuury Charact. 
(1737) II. 11. §2. 251 I snot this the sum of all?—the finishing 
stroke and very Accomplishment of Virtue ? 

3 . Anything accomplished or performed ; any¬ 
thing achieved by study or practice; a perform¬ 
ance, achievement, or attainment. 

1599 Shaks. lien. V, Prol. 30 Turning th’ accomplishment 
of many yeares Into an Howre-glasse. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos, lit. 124 It has been held accomplishment enough to 
graduate a student, if he could but stiffly wrangle out a 
vexatious dispute. 1797 Mrs, Radcliffk.V'/i *’Italian { 1824) 
xxv. 665 A harmony, not the effect of torpid feelings, but the 
accomplishment of correct and vigilant judgement. 1881 
A. Herschel in Mature No. 622. 508, I have here ventured 
to disown, and to disclaim for myself some of the major 
accomplishments of meteor-spectroscopy. 

4 . Anything that completes, finishes off, or com¬ 
pletely equips, a. Formerly including bodily equip¬ 
ment, accoutrement ; b. now, a faculty or quality 
that completes or perfects a person for society— 
that adds delicacy of taste and elegance of man¬ 
ners to accuracy of knowledge and correctness of 
thought. As such faculties, besides accomplishing 
or perfecting their possessor, are usually also accom¬ 
plished or attained by study and practice, as in sense 
3, the common modem use of the word combines 
the two senses in that of ‘an ornamental attain¬ 
ment or acquirement,’ i.e. some study accomplished 
which accomplishes the student. The word is also 
abused to mean ‘superficial acquirements,’ embel¬ 
lishments that pretend to perfect or complete an 
education which does not exist. 

1605 Bacon Advatte. Leant, it. 2 Conduits, Cesternes, and 
Poolcs .. men hauc accustomed .. to beautifie and adorne 
with accomplishments of Magnificence and State, as well as 
of vse and necessitie. 1641 Milton Ch. Discip. (1851) 11. 50 
The extemall Accomplishments of kingly prosperity, the love 
of the people, their multitude, their valour, their wealth. 
1672 Joroan Loud. Triumph, in Heath Grocers' Comp. 
(1869) 491 The company of Artillerymen . . being in all their 
accomplishments of gallantry, some in Buff, with Head 
pieces, many of massy silver. 1774 Advt. to Chesterfield's 
Letters 8 Hence wc find him induced to lay so great a stress 
on what are generally called Accomplishments, as most in¬ 
dispensably requisite to finish the amiable and brilliant part 
of a complete character, a 1830 Tennyson Sonnets viii. 4 To 
dance and sing, be gaily drest, And win all eyes with all ac¬ 
complishment. 1853 Dk.Quixcey Sp. Mil. Mutt. § 5. 9 To 
fold and seal a letter adroitly is not the lowest of accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Aecompt, v. and sb., arch, form of Account ; 
still occas. written for the sb. in the sense of money 
reckoning. 

Aecomptant, arch, form of Accountant. 
Accompter, obs. form of Accounted 
tAccompter, acompter. Obs. [a.Fr .acompt¬ 
er, acc-, inf. used substantively: see Account v. 
and -er 2 .] Account, reckoning. 

1483 Arnold Citron. (18:1) 271 The averagis of the last 
acompter. 

+ Acconse’nt, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [perh. ad. It. 
acconsctilirc to consent unto (Florio 159S), f. a , ad 
to + consent ire to Consent.] intr. To consent to 
anything proposed, to give consent. 

1560 J. Daus tr. Sic Ida ud s Comm. 350 a, The Empcrour 
very hardly acconsented at the laste. 

Accorage, var. Accourage v. Obs. to encourage. 
Accord (ak/ud), v. t also aeord(o, and aphe- 
tically eord(e. [a. OFr, acordc-r late L. ac- 
cordd-re, f. ac-=ad- to + cor, cord-is heart; cf. cl. L. 
concordarc. As in French the c began to be doubled 
in writing in 5 after the Latin spelling.] Lit. to 
bring heart to heart: hence, to reconcile, reconcile 
oneself, agree, agree to, agree to give. 

I. tram. To cause to agree, to reconcile. 

+ 1 . To bring (persons) into agreement or har¬ 
mony, to reconcile one with another. Obs. 

1133 O.E. Chron. (Laud. MS.) an. 1120 An scarccbfiscopl.. 
wcaro purh pone papan wi 3 hone cyng acordad. 1297 R* 
Glouc. 388 po wende vorp Robcrd Court esc & Edgar Ape- 


lyng, And acordedc Macolom, & Wyllam ourc kyng. 1366 
M aundev. xviii. 195 (1839) }if 2 j>crsones ben at debate, 

& peraventure ben accorded be here Frendcs. 1461 Past. 
Lett. 421. II. 63 The parson hopyth verily to make yow 
acordyd when he comyth to London. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froissart ccxxxvi. 335 We wolde gladly and we coude, acorde 
you and hym toguyder. 1613 Purciias Pilgr. 11. xx. 223 Then 
shall be peace among men and beasts ; if there arise any w*ar 
among the Gentiles the Messias shall accord them. 1702 
tr. Le Clore's Prim. Fathers 102 To the end it might appear 
that he had accorded them more by persuasion than force. 

+ 2. rejl. and pass. To reconcile oneself, to agree, 
to come to an agreement. Const, with. Obs. 

c 1340 Camayne <y Gr. Knt. 2380 Cowardyse me tajt To a- 
corde me with couetysc,my kynac to for-sake. 1366 M aundev. 
*95 (*839) It behovethe that every of hem, that schullc !>en 
accorded, drynke of otheres Blood, c 1450 Merlin 79 The 
kyngc seide to this, 4 1 a-corde me well, and will that it be so 
as ye haue devised.’ 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/2 All the 
Royames fro the ryucr of the endes of the phylistejs unto 
thciide of egyptc were acorded with hym. 1619 W. Sclatkr 
Expos. TJtcssalns. I. i. (1627) Mentior , if my soule accord him 
not. 1762 86 H. Walpole / ’ert tie's A need. Paint. I. 179(1786) 
Bel but France and England once dispute which first used a 
hatchet, and they shall never be accorded 'till the chancery 
of learning accommodates the matter by pronouncing that 
each received that invaluable utensil from the Phoenicians. 
3 . To bring into agreement (things that differ) ; 
to reconcile (quarrels or differences); to compose, 
settle, arrange (a matter), arch. 

c 1385 Chaucer Leg. Good IV. 2027 And whan these tliynges 
ben a-cordit thus Adoun sit Thesyus up-on his kite. 1 1400 
AP<>1. for Lollards i, 1 purpos to take & vndirstoncl her 
wordi.s . . and so to acorde hem to gidir. 1481 Caxton 
Myrrour 1. xii. 37 Musyquc accordcth alle thinges that 
dyscorde. 1580 Proscr. agst. Pr. Orange in Phenix (1721) 
1 . 438 We sent the Baron that he might accord the whole 
matter. 1615 Sand vs Trav. 239 To accord a dangerous 
sedition, they chose Gelon for their tyrant. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. 1. iv. 19 Who will undertake to accord the Contradic¬ 
tions in Time and Place, between the severatl Relations of 
this History. 1676 Newton in Phil. ‘Frans. XI. 192 Mr. 
Lucas will be enabled to accord his tryalsof the Experiment 
with mine. 1842 Lon ok. Sp. Stud. 11. vi. 74 Is there no way 
left open to accord this difference? 

+ 4 . To compose, sing, or play (something) in 
harmony ; to attune. Const, to. Obs. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 72(1622) The first sports the shep- 
heards .shewed, were full of such leaps and gambols, as being 
accorded to the pipe, made a right picture of their ehiefe 
god Pan, and his companions the Satyres. a 1650 Shf.kbukne 
Sun-rise v, But all those little hirds,. Accord their disagree¬ 
ing throats. 1663 H. Cog.\N l 'ay. <y Adv. Pinto xxiii. 84 Six 
girles. . that very harmoniously accorded their voyecs to cer¬ 
tain Instruments of Music whereon they played. 

II. intr. (by suppression of rell. pron.) To agree. 

5. To come to an agreement or to terms; to be 
at one, to agree, a. simply. (Often emphasized 
by together, in one.) 

nS\O.E. Chron. an. rt35Si(S5an Balduin ncordede. 1330K. 
Bki'NXkQw/. 48 In pe sex hatailes was many a man slay 11. 
At pe last pei acorded, pe lond was fulle fayn. c 1450 Merlin 
vi. 9Q Than acorded alle the noble nu n and wise, and seide 
that he ltaddc seide soth. c 1500 Pel it/. Anti*/. I. 233 Two 
wymen in one howsc, Twocaltcs and one mowee, Two dogges 
and one bone, Mayc never accorde in one. 1667 Decay of 
Chr. Piety v. § 8.228 Herod and Pilate, Sadducees and Phari¬ 
sees accord against Christ. 1809 J. Barj.ow(W ttntbiad iv. 241 
Quell'd by his fame, the furious sects accord. 1817 Scott 
Waver ley 1 1 . xix. 293 Proceed as we accorded before dinner, 
if you wish to remain longer in my service, 
b. with (a person or opinion.) 

1123 O.E. Chron. (Uaud. MS.) an. ii20iEfler heora sehle 
acordedan callus p;es cyngcs Heanri^es ajene men wi 5 hine. 
<*1360 Chaucer A.B.C. 27 God vouched saf thoruh pee 
with ns to accorde (Tor certescrystcs, 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(RollsSer.) VI. 369 Charles corclede with Kollo. 1653 Hoi.- 
croft Procopius n. 45 We may repaire to the Emperour, and 
conclude and accord with him. 1865 Cari.vle Frcdk. Gt. X. 
xxt. v. 57 The Queen accorded with this view of the matter, 
t c. in (an opinion or course). Obs. 

1377 Lancl. 7 ’. Pi. B. xviii, 232 Alle pc wyse of pis worlde' 
in o witte acordeden, That such a barne was borne‘in beth- 
leem citee. 1449 Pecock AV/r. 243 And manyc of these men 
Accordidcn to gulere in chesing to hem oon & the same thing 
for her God. 1630 Prvnne Anti-Arm. 182 The wheclcs in 
a clocke . . hauc contrary motions, yet they sweetly conctirre 
and accord in the same effect. 1677 I Iai.e Prim. (‘frig. Man. 
61 Mankind in general.. seems to have those common sen¬ 
timents in them, and to accord in them in a very great measure, 
f d .of or upon (the matter in question). Obs. 
c 1450 Lonelicit Grant II. 140, & acorden they myhten noL 
In non weye Of these .xij. loves Certeynlye. 1562 Cecil in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 159 IL 266 The QuenesMajestie was con¬ 
tented in June to accord upon an Knlerview in August with 
the Queue ofScottes. a 7593 II. Smith Wks. (7867) II. 84 We 
have long purposed to serve God.. hut we cannot accord of 
the time when to l>egin. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. bydiv . Right 
1. § 18. 71 Such a Kingdomc upon earth .. cannot yet be fully 
knowne and accorded upon. 

+ e. With sitbord. ci. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. 388 II ii acordede atte laste in suche fourme 
bere, pat woper of hem lueye lenger alyue were, pat he ssolde 
be opere’s eyr. c 1385 Chaucer Leg. Good Wont. Prol. 3, I 
acord wel that it ys so. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 169/1 They 
wold not accorde that he shold be amytted to l>e worshypped 
emonge the goddes. a 1593 H. Smith Wks.( 1867) I. 469 One 
despised another, because they did not accord what wisdom 
was. 1676 Row Suppl. Blair's A utobiog. (1848) xi. 327 It was 
accorded that these mulcts should be divided. 

t 0- To agree to (something viewed as a standard, 
rule, aim, end in view, or course to be taken); to 
assent or consent to. Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Con sc. 2300 Here toacordcs, als pe buk 
tclles ns, Ysidrc pc grele clerk, 1366 Maundev. (1839) v. 38 


They were at gret discord for to make a Soudan, And fynally 
thei accordeden to Melechnasser. 1393 Gower Cottf. III.vi. 
27 Her chinne accordeth to the face, All that he secth is full 
of grace, c 7450 Merlin vi. 96 Thei acorded to the counseils 
of Merlyn. x6oo Shaks. A. 1 *. L. v. iv. 139 You, to his loue 
must accord, Or haue a Woman to your Lord. 1633 Stafford 
Pac. I lib. (1827) xviii. 189 The Earle accorded both to lime 
and place, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. I. in. 193 These 
things so graciously accorded unto by your Majesty. 

+ b. W ith inf. Obs. 

1366 Maundev. (1839) xxviii. 282 Some of oure Fellowes 
accordeden to enter, and somme noght. c 1450 Merlin (1877) 
xii. 797 Thei acorded to go to logres in hretein, the chief 
Citee of kynge Arthur. 1578 T. N. tr. Com 7. W. India 102 
He did secretly accord with one of the maisters of his flecte 
in the night season to bore holes in them. 1605 Verm kg an 
Dec. Intel!. (1628* vi. 173 Odo Bishop of Bayeux accorded to 
furnish him with forty ships. 

7. Of things: To agree, be in harmony, be con¬ 
sistent. Const, with. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. iv. 364 Ryht as adjectif and suhslantif 
A-cordep in alle kyMiles * with his antecedent. 1477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictcs 64 Moche wync sapience may not 
accorde. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 21 8/4 Ocher bokes of J ose- 
phus accorden ynough wyth the sayde storye. 1542 Boordk 
Dyctary\xZ/o^\y.. 250 More meate than accordeth with nature. 
1810 Scott Lady of the L. ti. xxv. His form accorded with 
a mind Lively and ardent. 1839 Kfigiitm y Hist, Eng. II. 
36 Parliament met . . and its acts perfectly accorded with 
the royal wishes. Mod. His principles and practice do not 
accord well together. 

t 8 . impers. To agree with propriety; to be suit¬ 
able or proper. (L. convcnit.) Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyl. n. 1043 For if a peyntour wold peynl 
a pyke With assis feet, and heed it as an ape. Hit cordid not. 
a 1520 Myrronre of Our Ladye 66 Suche bokes of gostly 
fruyte as accordeth for you to rede or to here. 1556 W. 
Lauder 7Vur/rt/t , «i864'4io So that he sail lyll euery wycht 
Do that thyng quhilk accords, of rycht. 

III. Irons, ^by omission of the prep, in 5 , 6 ). 
f 9. To agree upon, arrange. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Mctibcus 38} But now let us speke of the 
counseil that was accorded by youre ncigltebours. 1485 
Caxton Paris Vienne 58 Whan thcrle of Flaundcrs had 
accorded the maryage. 1574 tr. Littleton's ‘Pennres 12 b, 
After the number of yeres that is accorded bctwenc the lessor 
and the lessee. 1676 W. Row Suppl. Blairs A utobiog. (18481 
x. 19 \ All business being thus accorded and ordered. 

10. To agree to, consent to, grant (a request); 
hence, in lyth c. To grant (a thing asked) to (a 
person), to give with lull consent, to award. 

1393 Lange. P. PI. C. iv. 275 Seriauntes for here seruicc* 
inede peyasken. And taken mede of here maistres*as pci mow 
a-corde. a 1649 Li>. Hi ruekt in Cobbett’s State Trails I. 
336 Who thereupon sends word of it to Charlo and Fer¬ 
dinand, intreating them to assist their aunt, which lhey 
accorded. 1718 Poke Hiatt x. 352 The heroes pray'd, and 
Pallas from the skies Accords their vow. 1820 Words- 
worth Sonnets 1 Chandosj 143 Bright as the glimpses of eter¬ 
nity, To saints accorded in their mortal hour. r86i TfmvI.e 
(v Tkkvor Tantthduscr 22 Hell the horrid prayer Accorded 
with a curse. 1873 M ax Muller Sc. Kclig. 330 A kind of 
anticipated Christianity had been accorded to the ancient 
sages. 

■ Phonetically confused with Kkcohd. 

1625 Purciias Pilgrims II. 1064 They have accorded in lheir 
old Bookes. 

Accord (ake jd); for forms sec prec. [a. OP'r. 
acord, acorde agreement, f. acordc-r : see Accmhh :■.] 

1. Reconciliation, agreement, harmony; concur¬ 
rence of opinion, will, or action ; consent. 

1297 R. Glouc 237 Rd Some frend hym bypo3te l>et, it by- 
tuene hem gonne ryde, And made acord bytuene hem. 1387 
Tkevisa Higden (Rolls.Scr.t 1 II. 247 Molimicius was i-buried 
by pe temple of Acord (jnxta tcmplum Concordi.r). 1393 
Gower Con/. Prol. 1049 In heven is pees and al accorde But 
hellc is full of such discorde. r 1450 Merlin i. 20 Thou pur- 
chasest a-corde hc-twcne the and thi husbondc. u 15*0 
Myrronre of Our Ladye 61 He beholcih that in echc laude 
where cny Monastrery of thys order ys founded, there shall 
be encresed peace and accorde. 1619 R. Jones Recant. 
Serm. in Phenix 1708 IL 493 True Accord is an Union of.. 
the Will and Affections. 1784 Cow ter Task vi. 380 Thus 
harmony and family accord \\ ere driv'n from Paradise. 1800 
WoRnswoRiii Brothers Wks. 1 . jio He fell the spindle of his 
youngest child, Who, in the open air, with due accord Of 
busy hands and back and forward steps, Her large round 
wheel was turning. 

t b. To fall al or of accord : to be reconciled. To 
be of at accord with : to agree with. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 25 And for my werke no thing 
wol I axe; My lord and l ben fully at accord. — Frankl. 
T. 13 That pryuely she fil of his accord To take hym for hir 
housbonde and hir lord, c 1430 Lydc. Bochas 11554^ 1 - v i“ 
12 a, Poetes make thereof no mencion.. how they fell at ac¬ 
corde. 1523 Ld. Berners Froissart 1 . viii. 6 They hesought 
and requyred eche other among them sclfe lobe of a peasablc 
accorde. / bid. I. xiv. 14 That the sagis of the realme might 
. . fall al acorde howe the realme shuld be gouerned. 1600 
Shaks. A . V. L. 1. i. 67 Sweet Masters bee patient, for your 
Fathers remembrance, be at accord. 1704 Rav Creation 
Ded. 3 I am of accord with him. 

c. With (of obs.) one accord : with entire agree¬ 
ment, with one consent, with unanimity. 

137S Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. B. 541 Make pou, gode lorde, my 
body & my soule of one a-corde.. 1393 Gower Con/. III. vh. 
269 And thus of one accorde upright To Rome at ones home 
ayein They tome. 1535 Coveroai.e x Kings xxii. 13 Beholde, 
The wordes of y* prophclcs are with one acorde good i>efore 
the kynge. 1611 Bihle Acts xix. 29 They rushed with one 
accord into the Theatre. 1878 M. A. Brown Nadcschda 34 
With one accord On castleyard and all around The people 
sink on bended knee. 

2. A formal act of reconciliation, or agreement; 
a treaty of peace, a treaty generally. 
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1297 R* Glouc. 388 ]>ys noord was vaste ymade J>oru stronge 
treuf>eynou. Vasie yply^t in ey]>er syde, |>at non ne wyj> drou. 
c 1440 Gcrtcrydcs 6y)<) I’he corde is made, the mortuall werre 
is scsc, Bctwix hym and the Sowdon all is pece. 1480 Caxton 
Cron. Eng. ccxxxi. 247 The pees and the acord y made bi- 
twene the ij kynges, 1577-87 Holiksiif.d Chron. I IF. 889/2 
The pope, w'hom they named as conscruator of the accord. 
1614 Raleigh Hist.World 11. 275 Thirdly the accord which 
Israel made with these crafty Canaanites, was without war¬ 
rant. 1700 Drvden Fables, Pal. «$- Arctic 1034 If both are 
satisfy’d with this accord Swear hy the laws of knighthood 
on my sword, i860 Motley Netherlands I. v. 240(1868) 
Antwerp might perish, before a general accord with Holland 
and Zeeland could be made, 

3 . Law. A private or extrajudicial arrangement. 

162$ Sir H. Finch Law 181 (1636) Accord is an agreement 

hetweene the parties themselues. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. 
II I. 15 Accord is a satisfaction agreed upon between the party 
injuring and the party injured; which, when performed, is a 
bar of all actions upon this account. 

4 . Agreement or harmonious correspondence of 
things or their properties, as of colours or tints, esp. 
of sounds: Agreement in pitch and tone; harmony. 

c 1384 Chaucer ll. 0/ Fame 696 Mo loue da yes and acordcs 
Then on Instrumentes be acordcs. 1398 Trevisa Earth. 
deP. R. 11495)111. iv. 51 Pyctagoras callyth the soule Armony, 
acorde of melodye. 1483 Caxton G. Peg. 412/1 Somtyme 
they sauge psalmes aboute the aultcr .. by accordc togyder. 
1563 Barn.\ be Gooch Egtogs (Arb.) no Or yf it were the 
sweete accordc that syngyng Byrdes dyd keepe. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. 1. 32 In that fayned relation of Orpheus Theater 
.. all beasts and birds assembled .. listening vnto the ay res 
and accords of the llarpc. 1659 Hammond On Psalm xx iv. 
7. 138 That rendring can have no accord with the Hebrew. 
1777 Sir W. Jones Ess . ii. 200 Our boasted harmony, with 
all its fine accords, and numerous parts, paints nothing, ex¬ 
presses nothing. 1826 Scott IVootlsU 1832) I. i. 5 Bating an 
occasional temptation to warble along with the accord, he 
behaved himself as decorously as any of the congregation. 
1867 Mrs. Olimiant Madonna Mary (Tauchn.) 1. xi ; i. 161 
It was a strange sort of position and strangely out of accord 
with her character and habits. 1879 G. C. Harlan Eyesight 
ii. t s The color of the iris i s u sually in accord with the general 
coloring of the individual. 

+ 5 . Assent lo a proposal or request; permission, 
grant. Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 102 Though it lie nought with her 
accorde. 1483 Caxton G. Leg. 301/1 Sum monkes by thac- 
corde of Charles had impetred and goten of Nycholas the 
pope the body of Sayul Urban the pope. 1602 Shaks. /Jam. 
I. ti. 123 This gentle and vnforc’d accord of Hamlet Sits 
smiling to my heart. 

b. Of {hy, on obs.) one's own accord', by one's 
unsolicited assent; of one’s own spontaneous motion. 

c 1450 Lonklicii ffoly Grailx\\i. 102 And whanne king Ena* 
lach herd this word. Thus thanne dide he be his owne Acord. 
1555 Eardle 0/Fat ions Prcf. 9 Thenhabitours oner all be¬ 
came inihled and wittied, shaking of teuen of their ownc 
accordei the hrntcslie outrages. i6n Shaks. Wint. T. 11. iii. 
63 On mine owne accord, lie off, But first, lie do my errand. 
1611 Bible 2 viii. 17 But being more forward, of his owne 
accord he went vnto you. 1697 Drydkn / ’ irgii ’, Past. vii. 13 
Vour lowing Heifers, of their own accord, At wat’ring lime 
will seek the neighb’ring Ford. 1862 A. Troli.ove Orley 
harm xiv. 109 She had no idea of giving up Felix of her own 
accord, if he were still willing to take her. 

t Accord,^A’.ora. Ohs. [? for a accord', or short¬ 
ened f. pple. accorded .] In accord, in agreement. 

c 1374 Chain- lr Troyl. v, 446 Nor in this world ther is noon 
instrumente Delicious, thorugh wynde, or touche on corde, 

. . But at that fest, it nas wel herde acorde. a 1440 Sir 
Pegrt’vant 1767 Hyt is gode ye be a-cordc And yowre 
wyllus ware. 1461 Past. Lott. 402. 11 . 28 I pray yow bryng 
hem to gedyr, and set hem acord. 

Accordable (akp\idab’l), a .; also 4 5 acord- 
ablc. [a. OFr. acordaldc, f". acorder ; see Accord v. 
and -able.] 

+ 1 . Agreeing, consonant, harmonious, accordant; 
suitable, agreeable. Obs. 

<•1374 Chaucer Poet /tins 62*18681 Thcfasoun of thisworldc, 
the which they row leden in acordable feith hy fayre inoeu- 
ynges. 1393 Gower Con/. 11 . 225 It is nought discordahlc 
Unto my word, but accordable. 1470 Hiding Chron. 
lxxviii. 14. 5 With all scruycc for the death accordable. 

2 . Capable of being accorded, harmonized, or 
reconciled ; reconcilable. 

1664 H. More Apology 486 Most easily accordable with the 
Attributes of God and the Phenomena of Providence. Mod. 
Things hardly accordable with our ordinary notions. 

Accordance (akjrjdans); also 3-4 acordance, 
-auns. [a. OPT .acordance agreeing, n. of action 
f. acorder ; see Accord v. and -ance.] 

1 . The action or state of agreeing; agreement; 
harmony; conformity. 

1303 R. Brunne llandlyngSinne 2006 Sc how J>cse wymmen 
a-cordaunce Plesyde Goa wy]> lytyl penaunec. 1330 — 
Chron. 180 J>ci parted J>coste in tuo, porgh comon acordance. 
C1400 Rom. Rose 498 Ful blisful was the accord.mncc, Of 
swete and piteous songc thei made. 1596 Spenser F. <?. v. 
viii. 14 Socan they both themselves full ealh perswadcTo faire 
accordaunce. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard T. 605 I will draw my 
Church to a happie accordance so as both Jewes and Gentiles 
shall be linked together in the bonds of peace, c 1800 Words¬ 
worth To the Moon Wks. 1849 V. 278 Touched by accord- 
ance of thy placid cheer, With some internal lights to memory 
dear. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. vi. 164 1 f we place in parallel col- 
umns the number of earthquakes and the number of volcanic 
eruptions, the degree of accordance will be seen at a glance, 
b. esp. in the modem phrase, In accordance with 
(rarely to): in agreement or harmony with; in 
conformity to. 

1806-31 A. Kxnx Rem. (1844) I. 44 Where religion is pur¬ 
sued . . in accordance with the views of the New Testament 


some tastes of such happiness are soon perceived. 1861 Gfo. 
Kliot Silas M. 20 With which the look of gloomy vexation 
on Godfrey's blond face was in sad accordance. 1865 Pusey 
Truth ff Off. Eng. Ch. 21a This was in accordance to Du 
Pin’s previous conviction. 1880 W. H. Dixon Windsor 1 V. 
xxviii 262 His deeds were never in accordance with his votes. 

2 . The action of granting. 

1881 Times 20 Aug. 9/2 The scheme. . includes, among 
other matters, the accordance to Ireland of the rights both 
of taxing herself and of spending the taxes as she pleases. 

Accordancy (ak/'-tdansi). [f. Accord v., as if 
ad. L. *accordanlia: see -ncy.] A condition or stale 
of agreement; harmony. 

1790 Paley llor. Paul. Rom. i. 10 This . . brings the nar¬ 
rative in the Acts nearer to an accordancy with the epistle. 
1826 E. Irvin g Babylon II. vit. 234 Mercy and justice in 
sweetest accordancy. 

Accordant (ak/idanO, a. ; also acordant. 
[a. OFr. acordant , pr. pple. of aeorder: see Ac¬ 
cord v. and -ant.] 

1 . Agreeing, consonant, conformable. Const, to, 
with ; the latter is now the more common; per¬ 
haps a distinction should be observed between 
accordant to a rigid standard, accordant with a 
parallel circumstance. 

c 13x5 Suoreham 89 Acordaunt to thy trauayl, Lord, grauntc 
me thy corounc. c 1374 Chaucer Par It. Pottles 203 Thcrwith 
a wvnd . . Made in the leuys grene a noyse softe Acordaunt 
to the hryddis song a loftc. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 163 So 
thy prince for to queme Is nought to reson accordaunt. 1494 
Faryan cxlvii. 133 (1811) An excedynge nombrej to be accor¬ 
daunt with reason. 1579 Neivs/rom North in Thynne's 
Animadv. (1865) Pref. 135 As neer accordant to the truth as 
I could. 1776 Boswell Johnson (1816} II. 486 ,1 went to the 
Cathedral, where I was very much delighted with the music, 
finding it to be peculiarly solemn, and accordant with the 
words of the service. 1822 Barry Cornwall Miscelt. Poems , 
Autumn , Man’s bounding spirit ebbs and swells more high 
Accordant to the billow's loftier roll. 185a Miss Vonge 
Cameos II. xxxi. 327 (1877) The motto must have been more 
accordant with the pride of London than with Henry's good 
sense. 

2 . ahsol. + a. Agreeing or concurring in mind, 
agreeable. Obs. b. Agreeing in external action or 
motion ; esp. of sounds: harmonious. 

1590 Smaks. Much Ado t. i. 14 Hec loued my niece your 
daughter, and meant to acknowledge it this night in a dance, 
and if hee found her accordant, hue meant to . . instantly 
breake with you of it. a 1764 R. Lloyd Poet. Wks. 1774 I. 
151 While eager genius plumes her infant wings, And with 
hold impulse strikes th‘ accordant strings. 1830 Lyei.lI'/w. 
Geol, (1875) II. ti. xxxiii. 233 These data . . are not as yet 
sufficiently extensive or accordant in different regions. 1850 
Blackie sEschylns II. too Thy tale with mine accordant 
chimes. 1877 Kinglakk Crimea led. 6 ) 111 . iv. 357 That 
kind of understanding which leads to . . accordant action. 

t 3 . Agreeing with any one’s character, or with 
circumstances; suitable, fitting, appropriate. Obs. 

1413 Lydgate Pytgr. Sonde n. lviii. 56 (1859) Sothly, this 
lykenes is accordaunt. 1477 Caxton Dietes 149 It is acor- 
daunl that his l Socrates’] dyctes and sayengis shold be had as 
well as others. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 136 a, Vf tenaunt 
by the curtcyse had aliened in fee with warrantie accordaunt. 

Accordantly (ak^*jdantIi),rt!<A'. [f.prec + -ly 2 .] 
In a manner accordant or agreeing; agreeably, 
conformably ( lo , with) ; suitably, fitly, properly. 

c 1400 Apol./or Lollards 55 Are J>ci not, a cordantly lo be 
wordis of t>e prophets, werr, & ahhominabler |>an carnal 
sodomists. 1621 T. Adams ii’hite De7>i/t\1629) 60 If any be 
worthy lo bcare the usurer company, let it he the rioter, 
though of contrary dispositions, yet in this journey fitly and 
accordantly met. 1858 H. Bushnei.i. Nat. Su/crnat. xii. 
391 ! 1864) Accordantly also with such a conception of God, 
the divine unity is reproduced as trinity. 1875 B. Taylor 
Faust II. in. 176 The echo of his orders then returns no more 
Accordantly to him in sw iftly finished acts. 

Accorded (,ak/rjded),///. a. [f. Accords. + 

-ED.] Reconciled ; harmonized ; agreed to, granted. 

1581 Sidney De/. Poetrie (Arb.) 46 The Liricke, who with 
his tuned Lyre, and wel accorded voycc, giucth praise, the 
reward of vert tie, to vertuous acts. 1806 Wordsworth Son¬ 
nets to Lib. xxviii. 44 Nations wanting virtue to be strong 
Up to the measure of accorded might. 

Accorder (ak/vjdai). [t. Accord v. + -er 1 .] 
One who accords ; one who agrees; one who cor¬ 
dially grants or bestows. 

i860 L. Hunt Autobiog. ix. 174 Hearty accorders with the 
dictum of the apostle, who said .. 1861 Cornhill Mag.. I II. 

543 There is only one modern instance of a sovereign raising 
an unmarried lady to a place in the peerage out of pure gal¬ 
lantry', and with attendant increase ol respect and honour 
both to the accorder and to the recipient. 

According (ak/vjdii)), vbl. sb. [f. Accord v. + 
-jng L] The action of reconciling, harmonizing, 
or granting. (Now mostly gemndial.) 

1530 Pai^gr. 193 Accordyn g, Acordance. < 1709 Strype A tut. 
Re/, ii. 54 Laws for the according and uniting of the people 
into an uniform order of religion. Mod. I cannot think of 
according you such unusual privileges. 

According (akpudiq), ppl. a. and adv. ; also 4 
accordend, 5-6 cording, [f. Accord v. + -jng2.] 
A. adj. 

11 . Agreeing, corresponding to ; matching. Obs . 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De 1\ ^.(i495)xvu. ii. 595 Some trees 
haue humour proj>orcyonall and acordynge eyther to other, 
so that the humour of that one be acordynge to nourysshe 
and to fede that other, c 1460 Household Slat, in Babces 
Book (1868) 329 Not ooldc robis and not cordyng to the 
lyuerey. 1480 Robert the Deiyll 2 I se well yt ys yourc 
wyll that 1 shouldc be maryed, But yet woulde I have one 
to inyne estate Accordynge. a 1520 Myrroure 0/Our Ludyc 


7 For there ys many wordes in Latyn that we haue no propre 
cnglyssh accordynge therto. 1532 Thynne Dedic. Chaucer 
in Animadv. (1865)24 Frutefulnesse in w ordes wel accordynge 
to the matter and purpose. 

2 . absoi. Agreeing in nature or action; consen¬ 
tient, harmonious. 

c 1450 Merlin 52 He is but a foie, that hath toldc these two 
dethes, whiche may not be acordinge. 1626 W. Sandvs Ovid's 
Metamorph. 11. 216 An other hurlcs a stone; this, as it flew, 
His voice and harps according tunes subdue. 1780 Burke 
Sp.at Bristol Wks. 1842, III. 395 This according voice of 
national wisdom ought to be listened to with reverence. 
1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 453 Harder the times were and 
the hands of power Were bloodier, and the according hearts 
of men Seemed harder too. 

f 3 . Agreeing with what is right or due ; becom¬ 
ing, proper, appropriate, fitting. Obs. 

1449PECOCK Ripr. til. viii. 324 ll is not scmeli. . conuen- 
ieni and according. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 399/3 A clerke 
. . sayd it was not honest ne accordyng, to mysentrete the 
holy body by vyolente hondes, 1526 Tindall Rom. i. 27 
And receaved in them selves the rewarde of their errour as it 
was accordynge (1611 meete]. 1577 87 Hohnshed Chron. 
IIL 1190/1 The whole armie should be readie armed with 
their weapon and furniture according by midnight. 1674 
Playford Skillo/Mtts. 11. 101 A bass-viol for divisions must 
be of a less size, and the strings according. 

B. adv. 

f 1 . absoi. In a manner logically agreeing with the 
premises; = Accordingly 4. Obs. 

? 1495 Plumpton Corr. 110 Send me word hy wrytting how he 
wilbe demeaned, & therafter I shall entreat him according. 
1523 Fitzhhruert Bk. Sttrucyiug 2 Wherfore the acres are 
to be praysed I = appraised] accordynge. 1603 Shaks. Mens, 
for M. v. i. 487 Sirha, thou art said to haue a stubborne 
soule That apprehendsno further then this world, And squar'st 
thy life according—Thou’rt condemn’d. 

12 . According after, according at: In accordance 
or agreement with. Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froissart I. cccxxix 515 The kynge of 
Nauer [was] to pay them their wages . . acordyng after the 
same rate that the kyngeof Englande was wonte to pave his 
menofwarre. /iV</.ccccvi.7o5 Acordyngat thekyngesdesyre 
[he] dyde beare him ouer all the great wodes and trees. 

3 . According as : Consistently as, exactly or just 
as, in a manner corresponding to the way in which 
. .. (Now confined to an accordance with one of two 
or more alternatives.) 

1509 Hawes Pastime0/Pleas. (1845)48 Wyth humble voyce 
and also moderate Accordynge as by hym is audyence. 1591 
.Shaks. 1 Hen. VI. it. iii. 12 Madame, according as your 
ladyship desir'd, By message crau'd, so is Lord Talbot come. 
1678 Butler Httdibras 111. i. 912 Like Musick, that proves 
bad or good According as 'tis understood. 1785 Reid Ess. 

I. iv. 8211803) Analogical reasoning . . may afford a greater 
or less degree of probability, according as the things com¬ 
pared are more or less similar in their nature. 1855 Bain 
Senses 4 Jnte/l. 11. ii. § 1 (1864) 233 According as bodies be- 
come transparent they cease to be visible. 

4 . According to. a. In a manner agreeing with, 
consistent with, or answering to; agreeably to. 

a 1450 Chester Plays 1 . 3 (1843) Of the drapers you the 
wealthy companyc The creation of the worlde, Adam and 
Kve, Accordingc to your wealth, set out wealthilye. 153s 
Coverdale Ps. ciii. io He hath not dealt with vs after oure 
synnes, uer rewarded vs acordinge to oure wickednesses. 
1579 Lyly Ettphnes 430 (1868) Cut thy coat according to thy 
cloth. 1593 T. Watson Poems (1870^208 To paint thy glories 
cording their desart. 160a Shaks. Hatnl. 11. i. 47 Good sir, 
or fo, or friend, or Gentleman, According to the Phrase. 
1780 Burke Sp. F.con. Re/. Wks. III. 295 According to the 
present course of the office, and according to the present mode 
of accounting there, this bank must necessarily exist some¬ 
where. 1876FREF.MAN Norm. Cong. II. vii. 153This, accord¬ 
ing to our ideas, seems the worst action of his life. 

+ b. Suitably to, with respect or reference lo. Obs. 

1549 Latimer 7 Semi. be/. Edw. VI (1869) 133 Calling to 
remembraunce . . that I must preach, and preach afore ye 
kyngs maicsti I thought it mete to frame my preching ac¬ 
cording to a king. 1611 Bible Rom. i. 3 His Sonne lesus 
Christ our I>ord, which was made of the seed of Dauid ac¬ 
cording to the flesh. 1647 J- Saltmarsh Sparkles 0/Glory 
21 (1847) I must decrease, but he must increase, which surely 
was spoken not according to the persons of John and Christ, 
but according to their ministration. 

Accordingly (ak/ jdiqli),ar/». [f. prec. + -ly2.] 
fl. Harmoniously, agreeably; correspondingly. 
Obs. 

c 1449 Pecock Rtpr. 1. xvii Into the same vnderstondingis 
to gidere accordingli thei fallen. 1481 Caxton Myrrour 

II. vi. 76 The olyfauntes goo moche symply and accordyngly 
to gydre. 1514 in Strype's Eccl. blent. (1822) !. 11. iv. 9 The 
king's most gracious coin is not accepted here (Tournay] 
and in England accordingly. 

f 2. In accordance with what is proper or due; 
suitably, becomingly, duly, properly. Obs. 

1 <28 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. xliii. 83 We shall not 
fail to signify the same unto your highness by our letters ac¬ 
cordingly. 1567 Drant Horace's Ep. A. vj. To shape oule 
things accordingly besetes a Poet s arte. 1634 Ford P. 
Warbnck hi. ii. (181 it yj Enter at one door four Scotch An- 
ticks, accordingly habited ; at another Warbeck's followers 
disguised as four Wild Irish in trowses, long-haired, and ac¬ 
cordingly habited. 

f 3 . In accordance with the order specified ; re¬ 
spectively. Obs . 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 842 Empedocles supposeth 
that Males and Females are begotten by the mcanes of heat 
and cold accordingly. 

4 . In accordance with the logical premises; agree¬ 
ably, correspondingly. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado tit. ii. 125 When you haue seenc 
more, & heard more, proceed accordingly. 1655 Fuller 
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Ch. Hist. vi. 314 He was . . adjudged lo ride wilh his face 
lo the Horse-tale at Windsor and Ockingham with papers 
about his head* which was done accordingly. 179a A turd. M T . 
Pitt III. xxxix. 31 He is the receiver of stolen goods, and 
ought to he treated accordingly. 1848 C. Bronte Jane Eyre 
(ed. 3) v. 36 She told me to remember that she had always 
been my best friend, and to speak of her and be grateful to 
her accordingly. 

5 . In accordance with the sequence of ideas ; 
agreeably or conformably to what might be ex¬ 
pected ; in natural sequence, in due course ; so. 

1688 Col. Rec. Penusytv. I. 235 He answered he would read 
it himselfe to y* board, and accordingly read the same. 1772 
Pennant Tours in Seotl. 261 (1774) Accordingly having put 
up two days provisions—we put off. i860 Tvndall Glaciers 
1. § 13. 92 The summer . . was accordingly devoted to this 
purpose. 

•j- 0 . Accordingly to ; agreeably or conformably 
to; according to. Obs. 

1500 H. Swinburn Testaments 98 The value of the manage 
.. is commonlie rated accordinglie to the profitesof his landes. 
a 1520 Myrronre oj Our Lad ye 69 When ye rede these bokes 
ye oughte to laboure in your sclfe inwardly, to sturre vp your 
affeccyons accordingly to the matter that ye rede. 

7 . Accordingly as = just as, according as. See 
According adv. 3. 

1618 tr. Barncveld's Apology Ct b, Questions were moued 
accordingly as order required, in these Prouinces. 1880 
Cyples Hum. Exp. v. 109 And accordingly as the simul¬ 
taneity repeats. 

Accordion (ak/udion). [f. It. accord-are to 
atlune an instrument, to play in unison : the termin¬ 
ation imitales words like clarion .] A portable 
musical hand-instrument invented in 1829 by Da¬ 
mian at Vienna (Grove), consisting of a small 
pair of bellows and a range of keys, which on 
being pressed admit wind to metal reeds. 

1842 Dickens in Forster’s Life 111. iv. 105 I have bought 
another accordion. The steward lent me one on the passage 
out and 1 regaled the ladies’ cabin with my performances. 
1864 Engel Music Attc. Xat. 18 Each of these tubes con¬ 
tains a small metallic tongue, like the so-called free-rced 
stops of our organ, or like our accordion. 1878 I ’rout in 
Grove Diet. Music. I. 40 The xolina may be regarded as the 
first germ of the Accordion and Concertina. 
Accordionist (ak/ jclianist). [f. prec. + -ist ] 
A player on the accordion. 

Accordment (akpjdmcnt); also 4 acorde- 
ment, 4-5 accordoment. [a. OFr. acordcntcnl act 
of agreeing, f. acordcr ; see Accord v. and -mknt. 
The old word seems lo have become obsolete in 5 ; 
and to have been formed anew in 8 either from 
mod, Fr. accordcmcnt , or independently from Ac¬ 
cord^.] Agreement, reconciliation; reconcilement. 

e 1330 Art hour ff Merlin 2604 Long therafterward, verra- 
ment was y-made acordement Bitvcne Ygerne and the king. 
1393 Gower ConJ. III. 90 To make melodic By vois and 
sounc of instrument Through notes of accordement. 1480 
Caxton Citron. Eng. (1520) 11. 17 b/i Accordement was made 
bytwene Brenne and Bclyn through Cornewcn that w as theyr 
moder. 1790 Catii. Graham Lett, on Edue. 466 Such tie* 
terminations are construed by the stoics to he a proper ac¬ 
cordment of their volitions to the will of the Deity. 

t AccO'rporate,^. Obs. rare —‘, alsoadcorpo- 
rate in Diet. [f. late h. accorpordrc to unite in 
one body ; f.ae- = ad - to 4 - corpus, corpor-is a body.] 
To unite, lo Incorporate. 

1612 Cockeram, AdcorporateJ , married. 1643 Milton 
Divorce Jntrod. 4 Customs.. rests not in her unaccom- 
plishment, until by secret inclination she accorporat herself 
witherror, 1732 Bailey, Adccnferate, to join Body to Body. 
Accost (afyrst), v., also 6-7 acoast, accoast. 
[a. Fr. accostc-r, OFr. acostcr late L. accostdre to 
be side to side, f. ac - = ad- to + costa rib, in late L. 
side. While still consciously connected with Coast 
it remained accoast, but since the idea of lo address 
has become the leading one, it has been pronounced 
and written accost. Cf. Aboud, aboardi] 

+L ittlr. (as in late L. accostare cum). To lie 
alongside, to coast, border; keep close. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 42 All the shores, which to the sea 
accoste, lie day and night doth ward both farre and wide. 
Ibid.v 1. ii. 32 Ne is there hauke which mantlethheron pearch, 
Whether high towring or accoasting low. 1611 Cotck., Ac- 
coster : To accoast, or joyne side to side ; to approach, or 
draw ncerc unto. 

+ 2 . Irans. To border on, adjoin. Obs. 

1610 Holland Cawetens Brit. t. 641 On the south side it 
is accosted with the Severn sea. 164a Fuller Holy Prof. 
State tv. xix. 338 If his land accosteth the sea, he constdercih 
what havens therein are barr’d. 166a — Wort hies , Derby¬ 
shire 235 Lapland hath since been often surrounded (so much 
as accosts the sea) by the English. 

+ 3 . To go alongside of; to keep by the side of, 
to sail along the coast or side of. Obs. Cf. Coast v. 

1578 G. Fenton Hist. Guicciard ;«( t 618) 346 The French.. 
after they had accoasted the enemie to the mount Argentaro, 
returned againe to Genes. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 
463 This 1 society of books] accosteth and secondeth all iny 
course, and everyw here assisteth me. 

+ 4. refl. To accost oneself with : To keep be¬ 
side, keep company with. Obs. rare. 

a 1631 Donne tr. A risteas (1623)^2 Those that custome and 
acost themselves with men wise and prudent.. change from 
good to better. 

t 5 . ittlr. To approach, draw near to. Obs. rare. 
1635 J. Hayward Banish'd Virgin 54 If, leaving natural! 
considerations, we accoast to the supernaluratl. 


6 . trans. To go close lo, to approach, for any 
purpose ; to assail, to face; to make up to. arch. 

*599 Bp- Hall Virgidem , Dcf. toEmde Envieshould 
accoast my muse and me, 1601 Siiaks. Ttv. Plight 1. iii. 52 
T. Accost Sir Andrew, accost.. A. Good mistris Mary, accost. 
T. Accost, is front her, boond her, woe her, assayle her. 1611 
Cotgk. , A border: To approach, accoast, abboord, or draw 
neer unto. 1641 Li>. Brooke Episcopacy 22 Iron when ac¬ 
coasted by two load-stones of equal! vertue on either side, 
not daring to embrace cither, hovereth in medio between both. 
1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, x. 72 Rebell not thou, nor in a 
hostile way Accoast thy Prince; or suffer, or obey. 1704 Swn-r 
Ta. Tub Wks. 1760 1 . 100 How fading and insipid do alt 
objects accost us that are not conveyed in the vehicle of 
delusion. 1765 Tucker Lt. of Xat. 11 . 382 Incapable of re¬ 
sisting the first temptation that should accost him. 1874 
J. II. Newman Dream of Cerent. 16 All around Over the 
surface of my subtle being, As though 1 were a sphere, and 
capable To be accosted thus. 

7. To make up to and speak to ; to address. 

1612 Chapman U’iddoute's Tea res IMays 1873 111 . to lie 
a-coast her Countesship. 1630 Lokd Banians 20 Shuddcry 
at length accoasted her, whose approach she received doubt¬ 
fully. 1667 Milton iv. 822 [They] thus, unmoved with 
fear, accost him soon. 1718 Pope Iliad x. 224 Nestor with 
joy the wakeful band survey'd, And thus accosted through the 
gloomy shade. 1785 Cowper Gilpin 56 The Callender,. 1 .aid 
down his pipe, flew to the gate, And thus accosted him. 1794 
Palev Rvid. (1817) it. i.\. 216 The first epistle of Peter accosts 
the Christians dispersed throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappa¬ 
docia, Asia, and Bithynia. 1833 Brewster Xat. Magic \. 4 
The vocal statue of Memnon, w hich began at the break of 
day to accost the rising sun. 1839 W. Irving UWfert's 
Roost {1855' J°i Accosting the commander with an airofcool- 
ness and unconcern. 

Accost (ak/j'st), sb. [f. the vb.] Address, salu¬ 
tation, greeting. 

1854 Mks.Gaskell AV/'M<fr*S\viii. in Jlonsch. Wds. No. 236. 
159/1 She shrunk with fastidious pride from their hail-feltuw 
accost, and severely resented tHeir unconcealed curio-ity. 
1859 Kamsav Scot. J.i/eCf ( ‘liar. 60 ,1 recollect her accost to me 
as well as if it were yesterday. 1877 J. Morlly Crit. .Vise. 
Ser. 11. 248 The warm kindliness of his accost. 

Accostable (ak/vstal/1), a. [a. Fr. accost able 
(16th c. in Litt.): see Accost and -aui.k.] 
f 1. actively : Heady to accost, courteous. Obs. 
1622 Howell Lett. (16501 L 92 The Walloon is quick and 
sprightful, accostable and full of compliment. 1634 Ibid. 11, 
24 The French are a free and delxmnaire acostable people: 
. . at first entrance one may have acquaintance. 

2. passively. Capable of being accosted or ap¬ 
proached; approachable, accessible, affable. 

1655 Lkstkangk R. Charles 92 Seeing God is accountable 
by inorganicall and inaudible ejaculations. 1863 N. Haw- 
TltORNE Old Hontck 1879) Up the Thames 285 Old soldiers, 
I know not why, seem to be more accostable than old sailors. 

Accosted (ake'stod),///. tf. Her. [f. Accost V. 
+ -ED,] Pkiced side by side. 

1610 GtvtLUM Dhp. Heraldry (1660) in. xv. 177 lie bcarcth 
. . a chevron between 6 Hauls accosted, counter-tripping, two, 
two, and two. 

Accostingiak^’stiij^.r/V.^A; also7accoasting. 
[f. Accost v . + -ingE] Now only gerundial. 

+ 1. A coining alongside. Obs. 

*63$ J. Havwakd Banish'd I'irgin 80 ’Die accoasting of 
the six to one of the sides [of the ship! afforded our knights 
the commodity to tell our oaremen that the ship was by us 
taken. 

2. Approach or advance towards intercourse). 

1603 Flokio Montaignci 1632) 1. xiii. The.. first accoastings 
of society and familiarity. 1736 Hkrvf.y Mem. 11 .114 This 
prostration w T as known to be so acceptable an accosting to his 
Majesty's pride. 

+ Accostment. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Accost v. + 
-it ent.] The action of accosting; salutation, assault, 
accost. 

1652? Sir A. Cockayne Cassandra 1 . 34 Infinitely sur¬ 
prised by an accostenient and usage so extraordinary. 

|1 Accouche (ak/rj, akmrtj), v. [a. Fr. ac- 
conche-r , f. a to + coucher to put to bedOFr. 
cute her L. collocd-rc to lay together. Sue Couch. 
Recognized as French, and, like the three following, 
used to avoid vernacular words.] To assist or de¬ 
liver women in child-birth; to act as a midwife 
or accoucheur. 

1867 Lancet March 23 (Advt.) A Gentleman, aged 26, long 
accustomed to Visit, Accouche, Dispense, and having good 
references. 

II Accouchement (akwjman, aku’Jmcnt, akenr- 
tjment). [Fr., n. of action i.aceouchcr: sec prec. and 
-mknt.] Delivery in child-hed. 

1809 (?• Bev. 1 . 340 She receives the necessary attendance 
in her premature accouchement. 1843 Piet. Times 102 Until 
her Majesty's accouchement took place. 1853 Alison Hist. 
Europe (Am. ed.) I. iv. 109 The direct line of succession de¬ 
pended on (he success of her accouchement. 1859 Tensest 
Ceylon 11 . ix. vi. 546 Their accouchcmcnts were assisted by 
women retained for their knowledge of midwifery. 

II Accoucheur (akj/Jo-r). [Fr., n. of agent f. 
accouchcr : sec Accolchk v.] Properly a man who 
assists women in child-birth, a man-midwife; but 
until the very recent adoption of the Fr. accoucheuse, 
used of both sexes. Alsoy?^. 

1759 Sterne Trist. Shandy (1802) II. xii. 181 Nothing will 
serve you but to carry off the man-midwife .—j l cconcheur^ — 
if you please, quoth Dr. Slop. 1775 in Phil. Trans. LXV. 
312 To an experienced accoucheur will lie a sufficient index. 
1810 Ed in. Ret*. XVI 1 . 147 A violent philippic against ac¬ 
coucheurs in general. 1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863)43 His 
father was only an accoucheur. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. 


(1867) 1 .127 He [Socrates] was an accoucheur of ideas. He 
assisted ideas in their birth, and, having brought them into 
light, he examined them, to see if they were fit to live ; if 
true, they were welcomed ; if false, destroyed. 1848 H. 
Rogers Ess. I. vi. 328 All the progeny of poor Theatetus .. 
expire as soon as they see the light, under the rude hand 
of this logical accoucheur. 1859 Ed in. Rev. CIX. 332/1 Mrs. 
Hockley was a professional accoucheur for many years. 

II Accouoheuse (akr/JVrz, - 5 *z). [Fr., fern, of 

Accoucheur. Of very recent use in Eng.] A mid-wife. 

1 1847 In Craig.] 1867 Pall Mall G. 26 July, 10 Mdme. Sie- 
bold, the accoucheuse here mentioned, had only three months 
before attended the Duchess of Kent at the birth of the 
Princess Victoria. 

t Accouusol, v. Obs .; also 5 accounsayl. [a. 
OFr. aconseillic-r , f. d to + conscillier to Counskl.] 
To counsel, advise. 

c 1420 Richd. Ca'ttr de Lion 2140 1 Weber 1 . 82) And called 
him without fail, and said he wold him accounsayl. 1649 
Skldkn Laws of Eng. (1739) H. iii. 18 They shall not ac- 
counscl the King in decreasing the Rights of the Crown. 

Account (jtkuuTU, v. Forms: 3 acunte(n, 
4 acounte, 5-6 acompte, acownte, accompte, 
accountc, 6-7 aecompt, 6-account, [a. OFr. 
acunle-r, aconte-r (I’r. acontar, acomtar ):—late L. 
accompld-rc for *aceompuld-rc, f. ac- ~ ad- to + cout¬ 
put d-rc to calculate (f. com- together + pula-re to 
reckon). In 14th c. confer, in the original sense of 
computdrc * count/ began to be artificially respelt 
coupler , compter , after the Eat., the natural spelling 
confer remaining in the sense of narrat e ‘ tell ’; 
the variant spellings passed to accntcr and Kng. 
account, accompt, though here with no correspond¬ 
ing division of meaning. The doubled - c • is part 
of the same refashioning.] 

I. To count, reckon. Mostly Obs. 

11 . trans. To count, count up, enumerate. Obs. 

1303 R. Brcnnk Ilandlyug Synne 6392 [>e katcl was 
acountede More [>an pc testament ainouiitude. 1387T10- 
\ is\_ Higdcn (Rolls Ser..* 1 .9, I schuldu also write K famous 
stories and acounte |>e ^cres from |e bygyimynge of Jk? 
world anon to oure tyine. 1393 Gower Conf. HI. 78 He 
sigh The sicrres such as he acvouipicth. 1430 l.viw.. < hrvn. 
Troy 1. vi, She gan acuunte and caste well the lyttie. 
1483 Cxxton Gold. Leg. 78 4, 1 hnowe wel that my fader and 
my metier acompte the tlaves. 1582 Bentley Mouumt. Ma- 
t roues 11. 1 My *itines . . ui numl>er are so manic . . that 1 
cannot account them. 

+ b. absot. To count, perform the act of counting. 
Obs. 

1393 Gowek Couf III. 89 T he wise man aecompteth After 
the formal proprele Of algurisnies a be, ce. 1631 I'ri-sicN 
Brenstp. Love iyS When men have knowledgeoiieh t>. know, 
as they have rnuney to auamnt with, and nut t>< buy and 
sell with. 1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. 11701* 2 He said, 

the Greeks made no other use of Money but to account with 
it. 1776 Adam Smith Wealth oj Xat. 1 . 1. a. 117 He [a 
grocer] must be able to read, write, and account. 

t 2 . trans. To calculate, reckon, compute. Obs. 

1398 Tkevlsa Barth. De J\ R (14951 ix. iv. 349 The < Irvkes 
acounte tynte and yeres fro the fyrst Olympias. 1547 J. 11 ak- 
rison Exhort. Su'ftes 214 Wee accompt nobilitie by :um- 
c ion tie of yeres. 1571 I )icci-.s Groin. Trait, t. ,\vii, It isalsolo 
Ikt wayed how this difference »>f highnesse and luwnessc is to 
be accompted. 1635 N. Cauhmkk Geogr. Deliu. ti. xiv. 224 
J he >econd is accoinpteil from the pole, the other is con¬ 
cerned to lye betwixt both. 1692 Kay Pis sot. of 11 < rid 25 
I suppose that the I >city doth account days of a thousand 
years long. 1766 Chalklly Whs. 71 Which were to the 
Number of Forty-five, thus accounted. 1788 Ma«m *n in 
Phil. Trans. 1 .XXV III. 414 The era of the Mahometans, 
called by them the Hejcra, or Departure, is accounted from 
the year of the flight of Mahomet . . from Mecca. 

Tv. To reckon in, count in; to include in au 
enumeration or reckoning. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Myrronr 1. vi. 29 The philosophres that thenne 
were .. acompted but thre inaner of pepte in the world. 158b 
T. Cocan Haven of Health 116361 159 Accounting the Lent 
season, and all fasting tlayes in the yeare, together with Wed¬ 
nesday, Friday,and Saturday. 1614 Raleigh Hist. II orldu. 
372 By accounting of some part of the ycarex of afilictioo 
. . we nave the just number of three hundred veares. 1826 
Southev in (>• R<t- XXXIV. 33s They argued that Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland ought to be accounted with England. 

c. To reckon to, put lo the credit of. rare. 

1577 87 IIolinsiied Citron. I. 115/1 Some account that 
yeare vnto his reigne, in the which his predecessors Osrike 
and Eaufridc reigned. 1675 T. Brooks Golden Key Wks. 
1867 V. 226 The imputation of Christ's righteousness to us 
is a gracious act of God the Father, w hereby as a judge he 
accounts believers’ sins unto the surety, as if he had com¬ 
mitted the same. 1846 D. Jekkolu Citron. C/iKvriuwh Wks. 
1864 IV. 408 You have all sorts of graces accounted to you. 

fd. To reckon or count on, expect. Obs. 

1587 Tukbekvu.i.k Trag. Ta. \ 1837) 108 And selfe same day 
that he accomptcd on, to make Returne unto his mother's 
house at Boline. 

f e. To reckon or calculate that, to conclude. Obs. 

1570 Barnauf. Googe Popish Kingd. 1.2 b. For every man 
accompted sure, that after losse oflife They should roceyvc 
eternall blisse, aud heaven voyde of stryfe. 1667 Bhimait 
City Cf Country Builder 32 It may be accompted that a yard 
of Earth square will make seven or eight hundred of Bricks. 

II. To render a reckoning. 

3 . ittlr. To reckon for moneys given or received, 
to render or receive an account. 

1393 Langu P. PI. C. xii. 298 pe rcyue oper J>e <*>nterrol 1 er. 
pat rekene mot and acounte Of al pat ]>ei hauen had. c i$SO 
Cheke Matt, xviii. 23 Lijk vnto a man which is a king which 
Wold cgme to accompt with his servants. 1687 Royal Order 
27 Nov. in Lotul. Gaz. mmccxcviii/i And that they do like- 
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wise Accompt every two Months with each Soldier for Six. 
Pence per Week more. 1714 Ellwood Autobiog . 260 To 
take a journey into Kent and Sussex, to Accompt with their 
Tenants, and overlook their Estates. J780 Burke Sp . Eton. 
Kef. Wks. III. 296 We have a long succession of paymasters 
and their representatives, who have never been admitted to 
account, although perfectly ready to do so. 1817 Jas. Mile 
Hr it. India II. iv. v. 189 Both insisted upon the fact, that 
Ramnarain was ready to account fairly. 

b. trans. To render account of. 

1614 Selden Titt. Honor 243 Before him as Chief Justice 
were all suits determined, crimes examined, the Crown- 
reuenue accompted, and whatsoeuer done, which, to so great 
iurisdiction was competent. 1868 M. Pattison Accident. 
Organ. § 2. 42 All receipts should be accounted to a finance 
committee. 

4 . Toaccount for\ a. lit . To render an account or 
reckoning of money held in trust; hence, b. to 
answer for discharge of duty or conduct. 

1679 Pens Addr. Prat. 1. § 8. 41 (1692) If even* poor Soul 
must Account for the Employment of the small Talent he 
has received from God. a 1700 Dkyof.n Juv. Sat. xiii. At 
once accounting for his deep arrears, a 1710 Atterrury 
Sermons (K.) A future reckoning, wherein the pleasures they 
now taste must be accounted for. 

c. To give a satisfactory reason for , to explain. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Journey { 17781 1 . 190 Air. Shandy .. ac¬ 
counted for nothing like anybody else. 1770 Junius Lett. 
xli. 214 How will you account for the conclusion ? 1794 

Sullivan View of Sat. I. 209 in accounting for the mon¬ 
soons, however, it is necessary to mark the peculiar circum¬ 
stances which obtain in the Indian Ocean. 1800 Mrs. R. 
Tkkncii Kent. 86 I dined also again with the Arnsteins, who 

1 see hate the Austrian government. She is a Prussian, and 
according to the late cant phrase ‘That accounts for it/ 
i860 Tyndall Glaciers it. §4. 248 Having thus accounted for 
the greater cold uf the higher atmospheric regions. 

d. in sporting phrase : To answer for the fate of, 
be the death of, make away with. 

1842 Thackeray Van. Fair II.xx.Thc persecuted animals 
bolted above ground : the terrier accounted for one, the 
keeper for another. 1858 Let.fr. Lahore 28 Sept, in Times , 
19 Nov., In the course of one week they were hunted up and 
accounted for; and you know that in Punjab phraseology 
‘accounting for* means the extreme fate due to mutineer;-. 
III. To estimate, consider, 
f 5 . trans. To take into account, or consideration; 
to consider. Ohs. 

?i400 Roberd of (Sysilee 26, in Had. E. /’. /’. 1 . 270 The 
kynge thoght he had no pere For to acownte, nodur far nor 
nere. i486 Caxton Curia /7 They acompte not the pryck- 
kyng that he hath felt in the pourchassyng of it. 

6 . trans. To reckon, estimate, value, hold (a thing 
to be so and sob a. with simple complement. 

1377 Langs™ /’. /’/. B. xs. 15 And bad me for my conten- 
aunce Acounten clergie light. Ibid. XIX. 410 Neucre man 
, . pat acounted conscience at a cokkes fetrier or a hennes. 
1470 Malory Morte%f Arthur (1817) it. iv. That onyshold he 
accounted more, hardy or more of prowessc. 1563 Myrronrc 
for Mag. led. 2) Blacksm. xxxiv. 4 Which of all wreckes we 
should accompt the wor>.t. 1579 Lyly Enphttes 80 In the 
ineane season accompt me thy friend. 1596 Shaks. A torch. V. 
iv, i. 417 And i deliueringyou,ani satisfied, And therein doe ac¬ 
count my selfe well paid. 1621 Burton Aunt. Met. Democr. 
to Reader 36 Wc accompt Germanes heavy dull felluwes. 
1653 Walton Angler 86 A Trout.. that is accounted rare 
meat. 1728 Newton Chrouol. Amended i. 123 Chronologers 
. . account Phidon the seventh from Temenus. 1827 Scott 
High/. Widow 1 . 169 The Lowland herds and harvests they 
accounted their own. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Kero/. (1872^ 1 .1. l 

2 Fortune was ever accounted inconstant. 1865 Mill Liberty 
ii. 24 1 By Christianity l here mean what is accounted such 
by all churches and sects—the maxims and precepts contained 
in the New Testament. 

+ b. with as,for. Ohs. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Ireland (1320) 6/1 lit] is acounted 
for a myracle that lechery reygnethe not there as wyne 
reygneth. 1558 Bp. Watson Seven Sacr. i. 5 JHc] would the 
holle church shuulde accompt him as a faythful soldiour. 
1566 A Islington tr. Afulcins a Milo is called an elder man 
and accompted as chiefe of those whichc dwel without the 
walles of the Citie. 1586 T. Cogan Haven of Health <16361 
170 It may seeme to be flesh, except you would account it 
as a Syren or Mermayden, that is halfc fish and halfe flesh. 
1611 Bible Korn. viii. 36 Wee are accounted as sheepe for 
the slaughter. 1630 Prynne Anti-Arm. it8 Accounting 
it for a daue, whereas it is a Lord, a King. 1660 Fuller 
Mixt. Contempt. {1841)211 To contest and contend who shall 
he accounted for the greatest. 1674 Playford Mnsick in. 1 
Unison, Eighth, Fifteenth, are accounted as one, for every 
Eighth is the same. 

C. with inf. or snhord. el. 

1558 Bp. Watson Ses>en Sacr. i. 4 He shall be of all the 
armie accompted to haue bene a faithful soldiour. a 1593 
H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 65 She accounted the glory of God 
to be taken from Israel. 1611 Bible 2 Peter iii. 15 Account 
that the long suffering of the Lord is saluation. a 1626 Bacon 
Use Com. Law 42 The Father shall there bee accompted to die 
without heire. 1669 Bunyan Italy Citie 165 Those precious 
Slones, Paul accounts to be those that are converted by the 
Word. 1864 J. H. Newman Apologia , App. 22 I account no 
man to be a philosopher who attempts to do more, 
fb. rarely with on. Ohs. 

1614 B. Rich Honestieof this Age ( 1844) 57 1 think bribery 
is no sinne at all; or if it be, it is but veniall, alight offence, 
a matter of no reckoning to account on. 1646 J. G(recorv] 
Notes # Obs. (1650) 5 It is plainly void and supernumerary, 
and an escape not fit to be accounted upon the Sagenesse of 
that translation. 

7 . To account of: To estimate, value, esteem ; to 
think much, little, nothing, etc. of a thing. (Now 
only in the passive.) 

c 1369 CitAUCEK Dethe of Blaunche 1237 God wote she 
acounted nat a stree Of al my tale, so thoght me. 1587 
Harrison England (1877) 1. 2. ii. 38 The see of Cant urb uric.. 


whose archbishop.. is most accompted of commonlie. 1589 
Beard tr. La Primaudaye's Er.Acad. 334 For everie beast is 
accounted of according to his vertue. 1611 Bible 1 Kings x. 
21 None were of siluer, it was nothing accounted of in the 
dayes of Solomon. 1649 Selden Laws of Eng. (1739) 1. 
xvl 32 fTheyl thereby taught Princes to account of Canons 
but as Notions. 1684 R. Waller Ess. Nat. Exper. 43 This 
Experiment is not to be much accounted of. 1829 I. Taylor 
Enthus. (1867) § 4. 76 They are nothing to be accounted of. 
1853 Lynch Self-Impr. v. 104 Let him not be accounted of, 
unless he has a backbone of character. 1863 Canon Robin¬ 
son in Mann. Mag. March, 410 Never was preaching more 
accounted of than in the sixteenth century. 

f IV. To recount, narrate. Ohs. 

t 8. To recount, relate. Ohs. a. trans. 

c 1386 Chaucer A/onkes T. 715 Why schuld thyn infortune 
I nought accounte, Syn in astaat thou clombe were so hyc. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour b 1 Thensample of the doughters 
of the king of denmarke which l shall acompte to yow. 
1485 Caxton Charles the Gr. (18&0) 175 A messager departed 
.. for tacompte and telle the tydynges. 1563 Foxf. A. <V AL 
762 b, I was bolde to accumpte vnlo them mery tales of 
my mysery in pry son. 1596 Spf.nser F. Q. hi. vl 30 Long 
worke it were Here to account the endlesse progeny Of al! 
the weeds that bud and blossome there. 

tb. intr. 

1393 Gower Conf III. 160 To accompte Of hem was tho 
the grete fame, c 1400 Destr. Troy xni. 5443 To acountc 
of be kynges,—Caras was on, And Nestor another. 

Account (akau-nt), sh. Forms: 3-4 ^punt< 
4 acont, 4~6acount(e, 5-6acompt(e, accownt(e, 
5- accompt, 6- account, [a. OFr. acunt, aeonl, 
later aeompt ‘account,’ f. h to + cont late L. 
compt-um, cl. L. eomput-um a calculation, f. com- 
putd-rc to calculate: see prec. Cf. also OFr. 
aeunte, aeontc, later aconptc, accompte 1 account,’ f. 
vh. acunter, accompter, to account; see prec. The 
senses of both are found in the Eng. word. The re¬ 
fashioned Fr. spelling accompt of isih c. also passed 
into Eng., was favoured in 6-7, and is even now 
sometimes met with in the arithmetical sense.] 

I. Counting, reckoning. 

1 . Counting, reckoning, enumeration, computa¬ 
tion, calculation. Now chiefly in a few phrases : To 
east accounts, to revolve or make calculations, to 
calculate; Money of account , denominations of 
money used in reckoning, but not current as coins. 

c 1305 F. E. Poems (1862* 50 Ei3te hondred }er & neo}en- 
tone: hi aeountes ri^te. a 1360 A Song of Yesterday 66 
in E. Ii. Poems 135 And in vr hertes aeountes cast Day bi 
day. 1477 Norton Ordin. A left, lAshm. 1652) v. 84 Twenty- 
six Weekes proved by accompt. 1570 Billingsley Euclid v. 
Introd. 126, Arithmetique , the arte of accomptes and reckon¬ 
ing. 1597 Muri.ky Introd. Music he 86 It is twentic miles 
by account from London to Ware. 1601 Holland Pliny 
(16341 L 74 The Greekcs and Chaldeans account of ycarcs. 
1611 Bini.F. Eal.vW. 27 Counting one by one to hnde out 
the account. 1612 Bkerewoou Lang. & Kclig. xiii. 140 Five 
miles of descent in perpendicular account. 1616 Surflft 
it Markii. Countrey Farme 397 Women with child, and neere 
their aceompts. 1632 Massinger Maid of I/on. it. ii, You 
are in a wrong account still. 1662 H. More Ant id. ag. Ath. 
(1712) 1. ii. 12 When he has cast up his account. 1664 G. 
M. in Marvell’s Carr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 101 Which according 
to the Moscuvitc accompt was the third hour of the day. 
1691 Locke Money Wks. 1727 II. 72, I have spoke of Silver 
Coin alone, because that makes the Money of Account. 1711 
Audison Spect. No. 25. .* 2 As for the remaining Parts of the 
Pound, 1 keep no accompt of them. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1824' I. i. 17 My lady's goodness had put me to write and 
cast aceompts. 1742 Pope Poet. // T ks. 1 Tauchn. 1848) 286 This 
day Toni’s fair account has run .. to eighty one. 1844 Lingard 
Hist. Anglo-Saxon Ch. (18581 II. 391 From the coinage we 
now proceed to moneys of account. 1871 Davies Aletric 
System 111. 204 'I'he weights for account are different from 
the weights for trade. Mod. Writing good, dictation very 
good, quick at accounts. 

II. Reckoning of money received and paid. 

2 . A reckoning as to money, a statement of moneys 
received and expended, with calculation of the 
balance; a detailed statement of money due. Hence, 
To open or close an account with one. To render 
or send in an account : to give any one a statement 
of money due by him. To pay or scale an account: 
to pay the amount therein shown to be due. Ac¬ 
count current : a continuous account in which sums 
paid and received are entered in detail. Joint 
account : a transaction or speculation entered into 
by two parties not otherwise in partnership. In the 
general sense commonly in the plural, as. To keep 
accounts . To balance or square accounts with any 
one : to pay or receive the balance shown by a 
statement of account. Also b. One of the heads or 
subdivisions under which accounts are kept in a 
ledger,, as a Cash Account, General Goods Account, 
Bills Receivable Account, the Profit and Toss Ac¬ 
count, Personal Accounts, a Suspense Account. 

c 1300 Life of Beket 164 This child . . Servede a burgeys 
of the toun, and his aeountes wrot. e 1386 Chaucer 
Shipm. T. 87 Wolde no man schold him lettc Of his ac¬ 
comptes. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Smote (1483I iv. xxxiv. 83 The 
Shirreue muste yeue rekkenynge soo that the endc of his 
offyee is aeountes of money. 1523 Fitz Herbert Surveying 
(1539) xv “- 35 The accomptes of eucry bayly or reue and other 
accomptance. 1593 Shaks. Rich. If 1. i. 130 My Soue- 
raigne Liege was in my debt, Vpon remainder of a deere 
Accompt- 1607 - - Thrum 11. ii. 142 At many times I brought 
in my aceompts, 1 -aid them before you. a 1618 Raleigh Ma¬ 
homet 42 Reckoning made without an hoste is subject to 


a reare accompt. 1636 Healey Theophrastus Characters 
xxiv. 84 If bee clearc an accompt with any, hee commands 
his boy to cast away the Compters. 1652 Brome Jordall 
Crnv 1. 358 The ballance of the several Aceompts, Which 
shews you what remains in Cash. 1682 J. Scarlett Stile 
of Exch. 39 The account currant.. should alwayes be clear 
and demonstrative, and show how the account stands with 
the Correspondent at all times. 1685 R. Morden Geogr. 
Rectified 275 They keep their Aceompts by Livers, Solds, 
and Deniers. 1719 W. Wood Surv. Trade 88 The Com¬ 
missioners of the Publick Aceompts. 1727 Aruuthnot Hist. 
John Bull <1755) 16 Bless me, what immense sums are at the 
bottom of the accompt! 1771 Fxanrlin Autobiog. Wks. 
1840 I. 68, I attended the business diligently, studied ac¬ 
counts, and grew expert at selling. 1779 Johnson L. /\, 
Fenton Wks. 1787 III. 198 Detained him with her as the 
auditor of her aceompts. 1823 Scott Peveril 11 . ix. 195 The 
shot has balanced all aceompts. 1839 G. P. R. James Gent. 
OldSch . v. 51 You arc running up a long account against 
us. 1841 Macaulay IV. Hastings (1851) 1 . 7 After two years 
passed in keeping accounts in Calcutta, Hastings went up 
the country. 1850 Thackeray Pendennis xli. 351 Pen 
thought of opening an account with a banker. 1852 — 
Esmond <1876 1. ix. 79 Besides writing my lord's letters, and 
arranging his aceompts for him. 1853 Lytton Aly Novel 
1 . x. xx. 175 When you have squared your account with 
‘delicacy/ come to me. 1874 Mrs. Riddell Mortom ley's 
Esi. 11 , ii. 24 To have an account at an old banking establish- 
ment. 1878 M rs. H. Wood Pomeroy Ab. 11. iii. 282 <Tauchn.) 
1 told hint 1 should take the accounts into my own hands. 

C. On Stock Exchange . The fortnightly or monthly 
settlement of transactions between buyers and 
sellers, or the transactions to be then settled. A 
sale for the account , as distinguished from a sale 
for cash, is an engagement on the part of the seller 
to deliver, and on the part of the buyer to receive 
and pay for the stock sold, at the ensuing settle¬ 
ment. 

1880 Daily Tel. April 30 A large amount of business was 
done for the new account. 

3. In account with : in business relations requiring 
the keeping of an account with. To place or pass to 
account \ to debit or credit a person’s account with 
an amount. For account of\ to be sold or realized 
for, to be accounted for to. 

1647 J. Saltmarsh Sparkles of Glory (1847)109 I left my ad¬ 
versary still upon some account with me. 1678 Lestrange 
Seneca's At orals 4 (1702I For there are, that reckon it an 
Obligation . . and place it to Accompt.. 1690 I-ocke Hum. 
Vriders, led. 3) ill. x. 279 A man in his Aceompts with another. 
1711 Steele Spectator No. 87. t 2 Beauty is thrown in to 
the accompt in matters of sale. 1732 Law Serious Call 
(ed. 2) i. 12 Placed to her account at the last day. 1823 Scott 
Quent. I). (1871) xxviii. 365 Oh ! do not reckon that old debt 
to my account. 1826 T. Tookf. Currency 102 A very con¬ 
siderable projection are shipped for account of the manu¬ 
facturers. 1882 Daily Tel. 4 May, A large portion of the 
gold recently advised as having been shipped from Australia 
has been landed at Galle for Indian account. 

4. On account : as an item to be accounted for at 
the final settlemenl, in anticipation of or as a con¬ 
tribution to final payment, as an interim payment on 
account of something in process. On one's account: 
so that it shall be charged or entered to his account; 
in his behalf and at bis expense. On one's 0wn ac¬ 
count : for one’s own interest, and at one’s own risk. 

1611 Bibi k Philemon j8 If hee oweth thee ought, put 
that on mine account. 1678 Butler Hudibras in. ii. 1158 
Resolution Charg'd on lh‘ account of Persecution. 1691 
Petty Polit. Arith . x. 114 All Commodities, bought and 
sold upon the accompt of that Universal Trade. 1698 Lut- 
trei.l Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 333 The summ of £250,000 be 
allowed upon account towards defraying the charge of dis¬ 
banding the private troopers. 1826 Disraeli Vivian Grey 
v. vi. 199 Shall I throw down a couple of Napoleons onjoint 
account? 1853 M c Culloch Taxation (ed. 2) tit. i. 420 Going 
into the money-market Bnd borrowing 1000/. on his account. 
1853 Lytton Aly Noz>el 1 . in. xiii. 129 [She] was sometimes 
austere and brusque enough on her own account, and in such 
business as might especially be transacted between herself and 
the cottagers. 1855 Prescott Philip 11 (1857) I. t. vii. 12.1 
The sum offered by the constable on his own account ana 
that of his son. 1879 J. Grant in Cassells Tcchn. Edttc. IV. 
62/2 He started in business on his own account. 

Hence, upon (obs. since 1750), on account of : 
a. In consideration of, for the sake of, by reason 
of, because of. 

1647 J. Saltmarsh Sparkles of Glory (1847) 86 Upon this 
account those offices have been thought ordinary which were 
upon the mere and pure account of the Holy Ghost. 1652 

M. Needham tr . Selden'sAlare Cl. 82 The Customs out of this 
Sea were very great, onely upon the accompt of Fishing. 1694 
Lestrange Fables No. 444 (ed. 6) 481 She'll never Trouble 
herself farther upon any Accompt of mine. 1727 Swift Gul¬ 
liver in. iv. 199,1 was far tbeir inferior, and upon that account 
very little regarded. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scott. 1 . vi. 400 
On many accounts she did not think it prudent. 1792 Bukre 
in Corr. (1844) III. 367 It is a matter on which 1 am doubly 
anxious,—on its own account, and on account of your con. 
cern in it. 1832 Hr. Martineau Demerara i. 10 He keeps at 
home now, on account of his great age. 1855 Prescott 
Philip It (1857) 1 .11. vii. 280 He recommends the king on no 
account to remove Granvelle from the administration. 

t b. In the matter of, with regard to, concerning. 
Ohs. 

1657 Cromwell Lett. $Sp. (Carl.) IV. 270 The arguments 
were upon these three accounts. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1.5 
Men are generally mistaken upon this accompt. 1679 Penn 
Address toProt. (1692) il iv. 122 He hath said so well on this 
Account, that there is little need I should say any more. 1743 

N. Appleton Semt. 34 Should he be never so poor and fow 
upon outward Accounts. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones (1840) 
xiii. iv. 190 I am satisfied on the account of my cousin. 
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ACCOUNTABLE. 


5 . A reckoning in one’s favour; interest, profit, 
advantage: esp. in find one's account in ; turn it 
to one's account . 

1611 Bible Phil. iv. 17 I desire fruit that may abound to 
your account. 1701 Swift Whs. 1755 11 .1.34 Wherein they 
expected best to find their own account. 1727 — Modest Prop. 

11.11.61 They will not yield above three pounds.. which can- 
not turn to account cither to the parents or kingdom. 1788 
Priestley Lect. on Hist. v. IxvL 54s Gaul manifestly found 
its account in being conquered by the Romans. 183a Ht. 
Martinea v /fill and Valley iv. 52 A kind, too, which cannot 
be turned to any other account, i860 ThorkaU Lett. 192 
(1865) However, he found his account in it as well as I. 
1863 Cow den Clarke Sheiks. Char, it 286 To make the best 
account of everything they encounter. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 329 But the inactivity which was forced upon him 
.. he turned to good account. 

6. The preparing or making up a statement of 
money transactions. 

1646 Records etc. Ground ofArts 2 58 Now for the Accompt 
of Auditors, take this example. 1781 Gibbon Decline Fall 
11. 55 The actual account employed several hundred per- 
sons. 18*7 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. xi. 377 Hence 
the bill appointing commissioners of public account. 

III. The rendering of a reckoning. 

7 . A particular statement of the administration 
of money in trust: esp. in phrases ; To give, yield, 
or render an account; to ask an account; to call 
or bring to account. 

1513 Ld. Dacre in Ellis Orig. Letters I. 34. 1 . 97 Alwey 
1 shall be redy to gif accompt of the same at your pleasure. 
1528 Perkins Profitable Bk. (1642) viii. § 504. 221 The or¬ 
dinary cannot demand accompt for them. 1535 Coverdai.k 
Luke xvi. 2 Gcuc acconqrte of thy stewardshipc. <*1538 
Starkey England 11. ii. (18^1) 186 1 0 make a rekenyng and 
count before a juge. 1603 in Shaksp. Cent, /'raise 103 The 
Accompte of the right honourable the Ix>rd Stanhope of 
Harrington for nil such somes of money as have lieine re- 
ceaved and paied. 1653 Holcroft Procopius in. 76 Calling 
the Italians to accompt, who never toucht the Emperour 
monies. 1738 Hist. Vino of Crt. Excheq. ii. 18 The Sheriff 
was upon his Account, and shewed the Book of the Clerk of 
the Pells in his Discharge. 1866 Mrs. Gaskei.l Wives p- 
Daughters (Tauchn.) I. xvii. 285 The money for which he will 
give no account. 

8. Hence a. A statement as to the discharge of 
responsibilities generally; answering for conduct. 

1*1340 II am pole Pr. Consc. 3986 pe Acunt and pi reken- 
nyng t>at kai sal yheld of alle J?air lyfyng. Ibid. 5613 A He 
J>at sal com byfor Crist k at day, Sal strayt acountc ynclde. 
a 1450 Knight de la Tour 59 Of the which God wille axse 
hem acomptc at the dredfulle day. 1563 Homilies 11. xv. w. 
(1640) 204 lx:t us call ourselves to an accompt. 1579 Tomson 
Calvin's Serin, on Tim. 116/1 Will not God aske vs an 
accompt? 1599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 338 Claudio shall 
render me a deere account. 1601 Barlow Serm. at Panics 
Crosse Pref. 1 Heaven is not liable to any accompt. 1654 
E. Johnson / Ponder-working Prov. 183 Being questioned 
how he came by it, could give no good accompt. 1732 Law 
Serious Call (cd. 2) ii. 2t Whether we shall be call d to ac¬ 
count at the last day. 1824 Scott St. Eon. Well (1868) 
xiii. 643 Obliged to bring somebody orother to account for the 
general credit of the Well 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. III. 
xii. 89 Theobald of Chartres was also called to account. 

b. The final account at the judgment-seat of God, 
on the * great day of accounts.’ 

1743 J. Morris Serm. ii. 52 In this awful account they, 
who are set on the left hand, are supposed to believe in Christ. 
181a S. Rogers Italy (1852) 107 Many a transgressor sent to 
his account. 1848 Marryat Childr. N. Forest (Tauchn.) xx. 
248 He has gone to his account! God forgive him. 

c. To give account of : to give an explanation, 
account for. 

>775 Johnson Lett. No. 126 (1788) 1 . 274 ,1 am so much dis¬ 
ordered by indigestion, of which 1 can give no account, that 
it is difficult to write more. 

d. in sporting phr. To give a good account of: to 
be successful with ; do his duty by. 

1684 Scanderbeg Redivivus iv. 81 Offering that with an 
Army of 60 thousand .. he did not doubt but to give a good 
account of this Summers Campaign. Mod. The terrier gave 
a good account of the rats. 

f 9 . In the prec. sense the pi. accounts was for¬ 
merly used collectively, or as a singular, a. of money. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (1495) vi. xvii. 202 Wyse 
and waar and cunnynge to *eue acomptes and rekenynge. 
1461 Paston Lett. No. 395. II. 19 That i may have xx“ /*', 

1 xall 3eve 30W acompts ther of. 1591 Lambarde Ar~ 
cheion (1635) 30 He talketh of Accompts to be made to the 
King there. 1611 Bible Dan. vl 2 That the Princes might 
giuc accompts vnto them, and the King should haue no 
damage. 1704 Cot. Records Penn XI. 128 And return ac¬ 
compts thereof. 176* Goldsmith Beau Nash 14 To giue in 
his accompts to the masters of the temple, 
b. of responsibility or conduct. 
c 1260 A Sarmun ha in E . E. Poems 3 }e sulle we riue a- 
enntis Of al Jmt we habbih ibe here, c 1300 Seyn Julian 
(Ashm.) 98 Biuore our maister wende, Oure acountes uorte 
yelde. c 1460 H<ru> a Marchandc ffc. 248 in E. P. P . {1864) 
207. I wyll neuyr aske yow accowntys. 1526 Tindale Matt. 
xviil 23 They shall geve acountes at the daye off judge¬ 
ment. 1549 Coveroale Paraph. Erasm. on Hebrues 6 
Unto whom we must geue an accomptes of our lyfe. 1549 
Latimer 7 Serm. bef Edw. VI (1869) 50 Before whom thou 
shah appere one day to rendre a strayght accomptes, for the 
dedes done in thy flesh. 1564 Becon Gen. Pref. Wlcs, 1843, 
25 Wc shall render an accompts for the lives of them all. 

10 . Law. A writ or action against a bailiff or 
receiver, or others, who, by reason of their offices 
or business, are to render aceompt but refuse to do 
it. Tomlins Law Dicl. 1809. 

1622 M alynes Anc. Lceiu-Merch. 468 The trial of an Action 
of Account at the common-law is tedious. 1641 Termes 
VOL. I. 


de la Ley Acompt is a Writ, and it lycth where a Bayliffe 
or a receiver to any Lord or other man, which ought to 
render accompt, will not giue his account. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Diet. s.v. One merchant may have accompt against 
another where they occupy their trade together . . Account 
does not lie against an infant, but it lies against a man or 
woman that is guardian, bailiff, or receiver, being of age 
and dis-covert. 

IV. Estimation, consideration. 

11. Estimation, consideration, esteem, worth, 
importance in the eyes of others; esp.in the phrases: 
a person or thing of some account ; to be held in 
some account. 

1393 Gower Conf I. 217 That he his fader in disdeigne 
Hath take and sette at none accompte. 1587 Fleming Contn. 
Holinshed’s Chron. ill. 1375/1 To view Sussex and the 
havens, and as he thought, to tast the best of account there. 
1598 B. Jonson Eik Man in his Hum. 1. i. n A Schuller . . 
of good accompt, in both our Universities. 1599 Greene 
Alphonsus 44 (1861) 344 Rich Pactolus, that river of account. 
1613 Purchas Pilg. (1864)3 Wild goats, whose homes arc 
in account against vcnomc. 1645 Pagi n Heresiogr (1662! 
208 More ancient and of so special accompt. 1667 Primatt 
City and Country Builder 3 Decent Houses made for the 
dwelling of gentry or citizens of accompt. 1680 W. Allen 
Peace <f Unity 11 To appear considerable in the account of 
others. 1681 Drvukn .lbs. Ach. 1. 628 Moses' laws he 
held in more account, For forty days of fasting in the mount. 
1767 Foruyce Serm. to }*. II pm. I. iii. 95 Arc all these of 
no account ? 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xviii. 222 The 
town of Huntingdon was, then as now, one of much less 
account than Cambridge. 

12. To make account of : to hold in estimation, 
regard as important ; to value, esteem. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1 11. 267 A leon in his rage, Which ol no 
drede set accompt. 1490 Caxton Encydos xvi. 62 Tlierof 
she made none acompte. 1578 I.yte Dodoens 733 This kind 
of Nut is a w ild fruite, whereof men make none accompt. 
1580 North Plutarch (1676) 4 She was not a beast to be 
made light account of. 1611 Bible Ps. cxliv. 3 Or the 
sonne of man, that thou makest account of him? 1616 
Surflkt & Markh. Country Fnrme 581 At Rome this kind 
of bread is made no account, of. 1855 Prescott Philip l! 
(1857) 11. vii. 276 They were indignant that so little account 
should be made of their representations, i860 I Hckkns Un- 
com. Trav. (1866) vi. 37/1 Of the page I make no account, 
for he is a boy. 1866 Mrs. Gaskkll //’ives <y Daughters 
(Tauchn.) I. xviii. 329 The little account she made of her own 
beauty pleased Mr. Gibson. 

t lo. Reckoning, estimate, consideration, thought. 
esp. in phrase 'To make account {that, to do): to 
reckon, calculate, resolve, expect. Ohs. 

1583 Goloing Calvin's Dent. xix. no Wee haue made our 
Account to rest simply vppon his Word. 1586 G. Whitney 
in Farr's S. P. (1845) 1 . 206 And make accompte that honor 
to )>e theires. 1600 Mollanu Livy xle xix. no8h. Making 
full account [hand dubie], that the next day the enemies 
would yield. 1611 Bible i Mace. vi. 9 He made account 
that he should die. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 41 Wife and 
Children, which he made account neuer to see again. 1633 
Bp. Hall Hard T. 52 That yec may know where to make 
account of my presence. 1642 Howell For. Trav. 37 Make 
accoump for matters of fertility of soylc. 1662 H. Moke 
Antid.agt. Ath. (1712) Pref. Gen. 5, I make account I began 
then to adorn my Function. 1697 Patrick On Exodus i. 17 
They made account the things of God were to be preferr d 
before those of Men. 1729 Bukkitt On N. T Mark vi. 35 
No pastors in the sight of God and in the account of Christ. 
1784 Cowpkr Task iv. 356 Oh happy! and in my account, 
denied That sensibility of pain. 

14 . To take into account^ take account of : to take 
into consideration as an existing element, to notice; 
so, lo leave out of account. 

16S1 CiiKTHAM Anglers Vade-mecum xl. § 30 (1689) 304 
Some Rivulets are taken into the accompt 1844 Lie 
Brougham Alb. Lunel (1872) 1 will . . take the royal 
training into my account. 1868 Kingslev Heroes iv. 129 
Do you take noaccount of my rule? 1871 Smiles Character 
(1876) i. 25 It is not great men only that have to be taken 
into account. 1880 Gen. Adye in u)l/t Cent. No. 38. 702 
Any system must be bad which leaves out of account the 
first principle of regimental efficiency. 

15 . To lay one's account with (on, for) : to reckon 
upon, anticipate, expect, (orig. Scotch.) 

1746 Rep. on Cotid. Sir J. CoJ>c 189 These are fixed Resolu¬ 
tions, on which your Royal Highness may lay your account. 
1748 Smollett R. Random (1812) I. 176 I must lay my ac¬ 
count with such interruption every morning. 1799 Dun das in 
Wellesley Desp. 644 We must lay our account with being at 
all times obstructed in our views. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876) I. v. 233 The jurors must have laid their account with 
appearing before the star-chamber. 1844 Ld. Brougham 
Alb. Lunel (1872) II. v. 167 You may lay your account with 
increasing rather than stemming the mischief. 1845 Hamil¬ 
ton Pop. Educ. (cd. 2) ii. 17 We as Christians need not lay 
our account for any other state of society. 1852 M c Culi.och 
Taxation 111. it 456 (ed. 2) Wc may lay our account with 
being again involved in war. 

V. Narration, relation. 

16 . A particular statement or narrative of an 
event or thing; a relation, report, or description. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World m. 5 To this accompt agreeing 
with the Scriptures. . I have sometimes subscribed. 1633 
Campion Hist. Ireland Ep. Ded. 11.1 An accompt of my poore 
voyage. 1715 Steele Addison’s Drummer Pref., Having re¬ 
commended this Play .. I feel myself obliged to give some 
Account of it. 1762 Golusmith Cit. World (1837) cxix. 464 
Though l gave a very long account, the justice said,J could 
give no account of myself. 179* Artec. W. Pitt I. ii. 29, A 
dark, confused, and scarcely intelligible accompt. 1793 
Smf.aton Edystone Lightho . § 313 Edwards gave account that 
they lighted the house, as they were directed. 1804 Miss 
Austen Watsons { 1879)335 Begin and give me an account 
of everything as it happened, i860 Dickens Uncom. Trav. 
(1866) v. 31/2 When he heard of talent, trusted nobody’s 


account of it. 1872 Freeman Hist. Ess. (ed. 2) 14 The whole 
Norman account of Godwine is one of the best specimens of 
the growth of legend. 

Altrib. and Comb. Account-book, a book pre¬ 
pared for the keeping of accounts. Account day, 
day of reckoning. Account Sales, a detailed ac¬ 
count of the sale of a parcel or cargo of goods. 

1699 Bentley Phalaris 535 He represents the Account- 
Book of some of the wealthy Men of that Age. 1838 Carlyle 
Sari. Res. 11. iii. 124 My Teachers were hide-bound Pedants, 
without knowledge of man’s nature or of boy's; or of 
aught save their lexicons and quarterly account-books. 1853 
Lytton My Novel \ 1 . vm. xii. 51 Never kept the money; 
and never looked into ihe account books! i860 Fkouuk 
Hist. Eng. V. xxix. 460 If the account-books of twenty years 
of confusion . . were not forthcoming and in order, they were 
to be proceeded against without mercy. 1580 Hollyurand 
Trctis. Fr. Tong., Dresseur de comptc, an accompte caster. 
1837 Carlylf. Fr. Rez\ I. 11. viii. 83 Now the account day 
has come. 

Phrase-key. Balance a 2, bring to a 7, call to a 7, cast 
a 1, close a 2, a current 2, find a in 5, for a of 3, for the a * <, 
give a of 8 c, d, hold in a 11, in a with 3, joint a 2, kccp/i 2, 
lay a with 15, leave out of a 14, make a of, that 12, 13, of 
a 11, on a 4, open a 2, pa^, place to a 3, render a 2, 7, settle 
a 2, square#/ 2, take into//, take#/ of 14, turn to/15, upon//4. 

t AccO'UIlt, pp!c. Ohs .; also accompte. [Contr. 
for Accounted account d, as lit for lighted— 
Accounted. 

1548 Cranmkk Catechism us ioo b. Vet vcrcly (all thynges 
accompte) theyr losse is greater then theyr gaynvs. 1608 
Shaks. Pericles 1. i. 30 Was with long use account'd [Globe ed. 
account 1 no sin. 

Accountability (akau mabrliti\ [f. Ac¬ 
countable: see -mLiTV.] The quality of being 
accountable; liability to give account of, and answer 
for, discharge of duties or conduct ; responsibility, 
ainenablcness. = Accor .ntahlenk.ss. 

1794 S. Williams Hist. Vermont 140 No mutual checks 
ami ballances, accountability and responsibility. 1808 Mem. 
Dr. J. Cad man (1853) 75 1 o affect the accountability of 
man. 1837 J. Harris Grt. Teacher 170 The perception <>f 
your new accountability might well impress you with an au fid 
concern. 1849 Gkote Grccic V. n. xlvi. 475 Individual magis¬ 
trates exposed to annual accountability. 1859 M ill Dissert. 
I. 467 Pushing to its utmost extent the accountability of 
governments to the people. 

Accountable (akaumab’l), a. ; also 6-7 ttc- 

comptable. [f. Account v. + - able.] 

1 . Liable to be called to account, or to answer 
for responsibilities and conduct; answerable, re¬ 
sponsible. Chiclly of peisons. a fo a person,/or 
a thing). 

1583 T. Watson Poems OS70) 134 He scticlh them downe 
in this next page following, but not as accompt able for one 
of the hundreth passions of this booke. 1603 Drayton He¬ 
retical Ep. < 1619 Pref., I ought to be accountable of my pri¬ 
vate meaning. * 1623 Sanderson Serm. Ad. Mag. I. 1011674! 
80 They stand accountable to him from whom they have 
received it ; and woe unto them if the accounts they bring 
in be not .. answerable to the receipts. 1688 Kings Dal. 
14/2 1 am nevertheless Accomptable fur all Things that i 
openly and voluntarily.. do or say. 1713 Siei.lk Englishm. 
No. 1. 9 1 ain accountable to no Man, but ihe greatest .Man 
in England is accountable to me. 1812 Wfllington in G. 
D. IX. 153 The officer commanding the company must Le 
accountable to the volunteer for tlie residue of the sum. 
1873 W. Collins AYw Magd. (Tauchn.) I. xiv. 222 She is nut 
accountable for her actions. 

b. Also without lo or for. 

1642 Declar. Lords and Comm. 9 Jan., 4 The Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant and Committee shall he accomptable. 1736 Bltu k 
Anal. 1. vi. 152 That he was in fact an accountable child. 
1742 Middleton Cicero I. Pref. 36 ted. 3* The Consuls, 
whose reign was but animal and accountable, could have im 
opportunity of. . erecting themselves into Tyrants. 1788 
Reid Active Pozoers 1. v. 523 It is of the highest import - 
ance to us, as moral and accountable creatures. 1836 J. 
Gilbert Chr. A ton cm. 11852) viii. 222 God has chosen also to 
sustain the character of a governor of accountable agents, 
t 2 . To be counted or reckoned on. Ohs. 

1603-5 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1735)286, I could do him ac¬ 
countable Pleasure and good Serv ice. 1709 J. Collier hss. 
on Sev. Mor.Subj. 1. 39 ted. 6) Those who have not, inust be 
Curates .. or else lay by the use of (heir Priesthood ; which 
I am afraid is not very accountable. 

-f 3 . Able to be reckoned or computed. Ohs. 

1589 Puttkniiam £‘«^./V«'r/V(i869>9oThere is an accompt¬ 
able number which we call arithmetical! \arithmos\ as one, 
two, three. 

+ 4. To he reckoned or charged ; chargeable, at¬ 
tributable to. Ohs. 

1681 Evki.vn in Pepys Corr. 311 That 1 did not proreed 
with the rest is accountable to his successor. 

5 . Able to be accounted for or explained; ex¬ 
plicable. (Cf. unaccountable.) 

1665 Glanville Scepsis Set. 34 The proposed Instances are 
far more accountable then this before us. 1684 T. Burnet 
Theo. Earth i. 20 A way of making the deluge fairly intel¬ 
ligible, and accountable without the creation of new waters. 
1834 Ht. Martineau Moral hi. 124 The progress of freedom 
has been continuous and accountable. 1869 Swinburne Ess. 
<5- Stiul. (1875) 207 There is another omission after verse 165, 
more accountable than this. 1876 Geo. Eliot D. Devon da 
III. xxxvi. 59 By George—it was a very accountable ob¬ 
stinacy, 
b. With for. 

1745 Wesi.kv Answ. Church 45 Every thing, which is not 
strictly accountable for, by the Ordinary Course of Natural 
Causes. 1862 F. Hall Refut. Hindu Philos. Syst. 81 The 
phraseology., is accountable for only bv the identity, under 
one aspect, of a property and that which is propertied. 
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ACCOUTREMENT. 


AccountaMeness (akcnrntab'Incs). [f. prec. 
+ -ness.] The quality or fact of being accountable 
or liable to give account and answer for conduct; re¬ 
sponsibility, amenableness {to a person, for a thing). 

1668 Honyman SnrtK Nafhtali (i 669> it. 64 Subordination 
to the Prince, as to direction, account able ness, or ccnsur- 
ablcness. 1680 Mather Irenicum 11 The lawfulness and 
usefulness of Synods in the Church of God, and the account¬ 
ableness of particular Congregations thereunto. 1788 Reid 
Active Powers tv. vii. 622 His accountableness has the same 
extent and the same limitations. 1858 De Quincey Whig- 
gism Wks. VI. 65 The same disdain of accountableness to his 
party leaders. 1868 Miss Braddon Dead Sea Fr. (Tauchn.) 
II. xiv. 198 The.. ideas of man’s accountableness far the 
soul of his weaker partner. 

Accountably (akauntabli), adv. [f. Account¬ 
able tz. + -LY 2 .] In a manner accountable, that can 
be reckoned, or that can be accounted for. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 307 The Sunne ariseth unto 
the one sooner then the other, and so accountably unto any 
Nation subjected unto the same parallel 1 . 1665 J. Spencer 

Prophecies 122 He acts so accountably and consonantly to 
our Notions in the Works of his Providence. 17*3 Guardian 
No. ss (1756) 1 . 244 If a Christian forgoes some present ad¬ 
vantage for the sake of his conscience, he acts accountably. 

Accountance, occ. found for accountants (h r. 
accomplans), pi. of Accountant a. or sb. 
Accountancy (akoirntansi). [f. Accountant : 
see -cy.] The art or practice of an accountant. 

1854 IUus. Loud. Ncivs 22 Apr. 378 The practical adapt¬ 
ation of the decimal system to our money and accountancy. 
187* Miss Braddon Fob. A in sleigh 1 . xvi. 287 His task uf 
cleansing this Augean stable of foul accountancy. 1879 
Standard 7 Apr. [Advt.J Accountancy Pupil.—An Opening 
for a Young Gentleman in an Accountant’s Office. 

Accountant (akau-ntant), a and sb .; also ac- 
comptant. [a. (15th c.) Fr. accomptant (OFr. 
acuntant), pr. pple. of accompter, acunter : see 
Account vi] 

|A .adj. Giving or liable to give an account; 
accountable, responsible. (In early usage with 
plural -r.) Obs. 

1494 FabyaN vii. 366 lie admytted to that offyee William de 
Hadestok & Ankctyll de Aluerun, and sware theyin to be 
accomptauntes, as theyr predecessours were. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas.forM. n.iv. 86 His offence is so, as it appeares Account¬ 
ant to the Law, vpon that paine. 1604 — Oth. 11. i. 231 
Pc radii en lure I stand accomptant for as great a sin. 1611 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. (1632) ix. ix. 60s [It] was no reason 
why he should not stand accountant to tne Son. 1622 Donne 
Serm. exxiv. \ 225 He .. that is accomptant for their souls. 
1649 Seloen Laws Eng. 1. Ixvii. 176 (1739) The Guardian in 
Socage remaineth accomptant to the Heir, for all profits 
both of I^and and Marriage. 

B. sb. 

1 . One who renders or is liable to render account; 
one accountable or responsible. In Law, the de¬ 
fendant in action of Account. (In earliest instances 
not separable from prec. adj.; afterwards a true sb. 
The pi. was sometimes corruptly accomptance , Fr. 
accomplans ; cf. accidents, •nee, acqitainlants, -nee.) 

1453 Ld. le Sckope in Test. Eborae.{ 1855) 11 .192 Acquyt and 
I discharged of onydett yatyei,oronyufyaime,owe me, except 
fureyne accomptaunts and seruaunts accomptaunts. 1523 
Fitzhekhert Sun>eying 30 a, All the mynistre and parly* 
culer accuinptes of euery baylye or reue and other accompt¬ 
ance. Ibid. 30 b, If the accomptance bring him perfyte rentals 
and court roles. 1613 Li/e U 'tn. Cong, in Set.fr. Hart. Misc. 
D793) 23 Committed to prison ; not as bishop of Bayonne, 
but as earl of Kent, and as an accomptant to the king. 1630 
R. Brathwait Eng.Gent. (1641) 223 They must bcaccompt- 
ants in that great assize where neither greatnes.se shall bee a 
subterfuge to guiltincssc, nor their descent plead priyiledge 
for those many hourcs they have mis-spent. 1649 Sklden 
Laws Eng. u. xx. 98 (1739) He took away the course of farm¬ 
ing of Sheriff-wicks, and make the Sheriffs bare accountants 
for the Annual profits. 1708 Chamberlayne Grt. Brit. 
(1743) 1.11. ii. 46 All accomptants to him for any of his Reve¬ 
nues. 1745 Fleetwood Cnron. Precios. App. 17 The said ac¬ 
comptant chargeth himself with arrearages. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Diet. s. v. Account, It is no plea by an accomptant that 
he was robbed. 1844 Williams Real Prop. Law( 1877)91 
Any crown debtor, or accountant to the crown. 1865 Times 
17 Aug., An * imprest 1 means an advance of public money to 
enable the person to whom it may be made to carry on some 
public service ; and the person to whom the advance is made 
is called the ' imprest accountant.’ 

2 . One who counts or can count or reckon ; a 
reckoner, calculator. 

1646 II. Lawrence Comm. Cf IVarre w. Angels 31 In mai¬ 
lers of numbring and account, an accountant will tell you 
that in a quarter of an hower. 1697 Dampier Voyages (1729) 
1 .360 The Mindanaians are no good Accomptants; therefore 
the Chinese that live here, do cast up their Accompts for them. 
1710 Steele Tatter No. 228. T 10 Heisan excellent l’cnman 
and Accomptant. 1742 Young Night Thoughts ix. 1307 O 
ye Dividers of my Time ! Ye bright Accomptants of my 
days, and months, and years, c 1817 J. Hogg Ta. «$■ Sk. V. 
21 The best grammarian, the best reader, writer and ac¬ 
countant in the various classes that be attended. 1828 Miss 
Mitforo Our Village Ser. tit. 7 (1863) A false accomptant, a 
stupid arithmetician, would put her out of humour. 

3 . One who professionally makes up or takes 
charge of accounts ; an officer in a public office 
whohas charge of the accounts. Accountant-general , 
the chief or superintending accountant in various 
public offices. 

1539 Househ. Ord. in Thymic's Animadv. (1865) 33 And 
the said Books shall be examined with the Accomptants 
and particular Clerkes for the perfecting of the same. 1605 
Camden Rem. 18 To admonish accontants to be circumspect 


in entring. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 353 Herein the Dean 
and Chapter of Paul’s, were both their own Accomptants 
and Auditors. 1679 88 Seer. Sen>. Mon. Chas. II Cf Jas. II, 
121 (1851) To Katherine, the widow and relict ofD* Robert 
Wood, dee'ed, late accomptant generall of the Revenue in 
Ireland. 17x0 D’Urfey Pills (1872) VI. 329 A British ac¬ 
countant that s frolic and free, Who does wondrous Feats by 
the Rule of Three. X753 Smollett Cl. Fathom 142/1 (1784) 
A third was the issue ol an accomptant, and a fourth the 
offspring of a woollen-draper. 1829 1. Taylor Enthtts. (1867) 
ii. 32 Note particularly and with the scrupulosity of an 
accomptant. 1878 Jevons Prim. Polit. Econ. 82 Skilful 
accountants should examine the books at the end of the year, 
and certify the amount of profits due to the men. 

+ 4. A narrator. Obs. rare . 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. Cent x it. L § 70 The same accompt¬ 
ant, when coming to set down, what then, and there was 
offered to Christ's, or the High-Altar, dispatcheth all with a 
blanke, Summo Altari nil. 

Accountantship (akau-ntant, [ip). [f. prec. + 
•ship.] The office or employment 01 an accountant. 

1824 R. Watts Bibliotheca 111 ( Heading) Accounts, Ac- 
conipts, and Accomptantship. 1858 H. Miller Sch. <y 
Schoolm. 507, I was not a little surprised .. to he offered by 
him the accountantship of the branch bank. 

Accounted (akatrnted),//7. a., also acounted, 
accompted. [f. Account v. + -ed.] Counted, reck¬ 
oned, considered. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 88 He is a-countcd to ]>e gospel * 
..Andekel-liknet tovrlord. 1385 6In Kymcr Focdcra XII. 
479 To serue the King in his warres beyond see an hole yere 
with two speres, himself accompted. 1S50 Crowley Epigr. 
111 Men accompted wyse and honeste do so. 1585 Abp. 
Sanuys Serm. (1841) 297 This is the acceptable and only ac¬ 
counted time. 1653 1 Iolcroft Procopius 1.21 Beyond which 
it is called Dalmatia, accompted of the western Empire. 

+ Accounter (akou-ntaj). Obs. Forms : 4 
acountour, acounter; 6-7 accompter, accounter. 
[Frob. a. OKr. acuntour, aeon tour (not in Godefr.), 
n. of agent f. aatnter : see Account v. and -ouu.] 

1. One who accounts, reckons, calculates, renders 
an account. 

1303 R. Bkunne IIandi. Synne 5410 Lordyngcs cuuscy- 
lours Wykkede legystrys or fals acountours. 1540 Whittin- 
ton Tullycs Off. r. 27 That we may be as good accompt- 
ers of our offyccs and tint yes, 1587 Golding Pc Mornay 
viii. 92 It is not for me to stand here disproouing the doubts 
of the Accounters of times. 1591 Pkrcivall Sp. Diet., Con- 
tador , an accounter, a receiuerof the exchequer, comnutator, 
quiestor. 1601 Coknwallves Ess. (1631) 11. Ii. 328 lice that 
can make so even a reckoning is none of the worst Accomp- 
ters. 1633 Stafford Pac. Hib.i 182?) x. 343 The Accounter, 
the Steward of the artillery reinayning. 

2. A narrator. 

1356 Wyclif Last Age 26 J>is also [he] schewij) openly hi 
discripcioun of tyme, of Eusebi, Bede, and Hayinound, 
most preued of acounteris, or talkeris. 

Accounting (akuuiitiij), vbl. sb. [f. Accounts. 
+ -i.vd.] 

11- The action or process of reckoning, counting, 
or computing ; numeration, computation. Obs. 

1387 Trf.visa Iligden (Rolls Scr.) I. 39 Dionysius Exiguus 
acordeb nou ,t with ]>e Gospel in acountynge of 3eres. c 1400 
Tun dale Circumcis. 85 By just a countyng in the kalcndere 
The fyrst day of the nt w yere. 1494 Fabyan 1. 2 Thus end- 
yth thaccomptynge of the yercs of the worlde from the 
Creaciun uf Adam vntu the Incamadon of Christ, a 1716 
South 12 Serm. (1717 III. 407 Running behind-hand in his 
Spiritual Estate, which, without frequent Accountings, he 
will hardly he able to prevent. 

t At/rib. or Comb. {Obs.) accounting-book, ac¬ 
count-book ; accounting house, counting-house; 
accounting-table, counter, desk. 

1552-5 Latimer Serm. Cf Rem. 11845) 206 Christ is the ac¬ 
counting book, and register of God. 1812 Crabbe Tales 16, 
Wks. 1834 V. 168 This trader view'd a huge accoinpting- 
book. 1788 V. Knox //'inter Evgs. III. viii. i. 105 Vour souls 
are .. confined in their flight to the regions of Change Alley 
and your accoinpting-houses. 1649 J f.r. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 
11. xi. 21 Jesus drave the beasts out of the Temple and over¬ 
threw the accounting tables. 

2. Accounting for (gerundially): Answering for, 
giving a satisfactory explanation of. 

1855 Erescott Philip II (1857) 1. viii, 144 One obvious way 
of accounting for this, doubtless, is by the spirit of persecu¬ 
tion which hung like a dark cloud over her reign. 

Accounting (akau-ntiq),///. a., also accompt- 
ing. [f. Account v. + -ixc’^.] 

+ 1. Counting, reckoning. Obs. 

1551 Recorde Patkw. Ktwwl. 11. 42 That is to save D. E. 
K.II, which was at no tyme accompting as percell of any 
one of them, a 1628 F. Grkville Life of Sidney (1652) 28 
The ill-accompting hand of war. 

2. That keeps accounts, arch . 

1810 Crabbe Borough xxi. 6 A kind merchant hired his use¬ 
ful pen, And made him happiest of accompting men. 

t Accomitless, Obs. [f.A ccount^. + -less.] 

1. Beyond count or reckoning, countless. 

? 1650 Don Betlianis 0/Greece 54 Yielding the accountless 
thanks of dutiful servitors at your command. 

2. Free from accountableness; irresponsible. 

1655 J. Shirley Potitician l i, Accountlcss liberty Is ruin 

of whole families. 

Accouutment (akenrntment). rare. [f. Ac¬ 
count v. + -ment.] The work of accounting or 
reckoning for, responsibility. 

1857 Heavysf.ge 5^«/(i86p)4aAOn Samuel may the feud's 
accountment fall. And the bfood be on the fiend that stirred 
my gall. 

Accoup, variant of Acoup v. Obs. to blame, 
t Accou'ple, v. Obs. 6 - 7 , also 6 ocople, acouple. 


[a. OFr. aeople-r, later acouple-r , to join in a couple, 
f. a to -f coplc, couple, Couple. Refashioned Fr. 
spelling accoupler (see Ac-) also followed in Kng ] 
To join one thing to another, to couple. 

ufkPlumpton Corr. 50 Ye be acopled as brother and sisters. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, it. 14 That application which he 
accoupleth it withaL 1613 Sir H. Finch Law(\fi/S> 369 They 
were never accoupled in lawfull matrimonie. 1622 Bacon 
Henry VII , 81 Accoutring it with an Article m the nature 
of a Request. 1635 D. Person Varieties n. ix, Fire being 
accoupled to a matter contrary to its owne nature .. this 
terrestrial! matter draweth the fire perforce with it. 

Accouplement (akzrp’lment). [a. Yr.accouple- 
ment (16th c. in Littre), n. of action f. accoupler : 
see Accouple and -ment.] 

+ 1 . The action of coupling one thing to another; 
union, pairing ; marriage union. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 347/4 This excellence that virgynyte 
had as to the respect of thaccouplement of mariage np- 
picreth by manyfold comparacion. 1576 Lambarde Peramb. 
Kent (1826) 339 The lawe of God maketh the accouplement 
honorable amongst all men. 1594 R. C[arewJ Huarte's 
Exam. Men's Wits (1616) 318 If the faihcr be wise in the 
works of the imagination, and .. take to wife a woman cold 
and moist in the third degree, the sonne borne of such an 
accouplement, shalbe most vntoward. 

2. (lti carpentry.) 

1823 Nicholson Pract. Builder 579 Accouplement, in car¬ 
pentry; a tie or brace, or the entire work when framed. 

t Accou’pling, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Accouple -r 
-ingL] The act of joining two things into a couple 
or pair ; coupling ; esp. union in marriage. 

1525 More Richard III Wks. 1557, 63/2 For lack of which 
lawfull accoupling, & also of other thinges, which the said 
worshipful doctor rather signified then fully explaned. 

Accoupment, var. Acoupement, #bs. blame, 
t Accou'rage, v. Obs .; also accora*ge. [a. Fr. 
accourage-r to hearten, encourage, imbolden, OFr. 
acoragcr, f. a to + corage, mod. Fr. courage, Cour¬ 
age.] To encourage, hearten. 

1596 Spf.nser F. Q. h. ii. 38 But that same fro ward twaine 
would accontge, And of her plenty adde unto their need 
Ibid. 111, viii. 34 But he endevored with speaches milde Her 
to reconifort, and accourage bold. 

t Accoirrse, Obs. rare— 1 , [a. Fr. accourse = 
It. accorso:—l.. accursus a running to, f. ac- = ad- 
to +cursits running, f. curr- 2 rc to run.] A running 
up, a hastening forward. 

*635 J. Hayward Banish’d l 215 Hce call’d for water, 
which came (but too late', with the accoursc of all that were 
above, to helpe her. 

t Accou rt, v. Obs. rare — 1 . [f. Court v., with 
ac- — ad- to, here intensive or expletive; see A- 
prep. 11. A Spenserian artificial form.] To court. 

1596 Spenser F. (X n. ii-16 Her other sisters.. were at their 
wanton rest, Accourting each her frend with lavish Test. 

Accoustics, obs. bad spelling of Acoustics. 
Accoustre, -trament, obs. f. Accoutre, -ment. 
Accoutre (akw taj), v., also 7 accoustre, acou- 
tre. [a. M Fr. accoustrc-r (mod. aceoutrer), of uncer¬ 
tain origin; prob. f. a to -f constrc, coutrc, a sacristan 
or vestry keeper, who robed the clergyman: see 
Littre and Skeat. The Fr. accoustrer was in i6thc. 
pronounced aceoutrer (Cotgr. 1611 has both spell¬ 
ings), whence accoutre is the ordinary Kng. form ; 
accoustre occurs less commonly in 17th c.] To 
attire, equip, array. (Rare except in the pa. pple. 
Accoutred.) 

1606 Dekker Sezren Sins 11. {Arb.) 19 Another therefore of 
the Broodc . . aptly accoustred, and armed Cap-a-pe. 1659 
Lady Alimony 11. vi. in Hazl. DodsL Xl\ r . 322 But hark you, 
madam ; what be those brave blades That thus accoutre you. 
1682 Bunyan Holy IVarss So gallant a company so bravely 
accoutred. 1686 Land. Gaz. No. 2182/4 There could not 
be a finer body of men, nor better accoutred. 1706 Phillips, 
To accouter , to dress, attire, or trim. 1727 Swift Gulliver 
iv. xi. 335 He accoutred me with other necessaries, all new. 
1755 Croker Ariosto's Orl. Fur. xlvi. xlvi II. 407 I^on his 
’squires commanded, him to take, Accoutre him, and fit for 
Ruggiermake. 1849 Dickens B. Rudge i. 3(C. D. ed.)He.. 
was accoutred in a riding dress. 1869 Pall Mall G. 13 Oct. 4 
The new system of accoutring the soldier can only be intro¬ 
duced gradually. 

Accoutred (ak/Ftajd), ppl. a., also 7 accous¬ 
tred. [f. prec. + -ed. The first part of the verb to 
be used, and the only one in common use.] Attired, 
dressed, equipped, arrayed; generally with the idea 
of being specially attired for some purpose. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. Ven. Ill. iv. 63 When we are both ac¬ 
coutered like yong men. 160X — Jul. C. 1. ii. 105 Vpon the word, 
Accoutred as 1 was, 1 plunged in. 1652 Benlowe Theophila 
xu Ivi. At length sheets built up with accoutred grace. 1663 
H. Cogan Voy. Cf Adv. Pinto 200 All mounted on horses, 
very richly accoustred. 1713 Dkrham Pkysico-Theol. 225 
The helpless well accoutered and provided for. 1795Southey 
Joan of Are iv. 87 Wks. I. 54 Trimly accoutred court- 
habiliments 1858 Motley Dutch Rep. xu 57 A R was a 
very triumphant thing to see them thus richly dressed and 
accoutred. 

Accoutrement (ak/Ftaimcnt), also 6 accous- 
trament, 6-7 accustre-, accutre-, accoustrement. 
[a. mid. Fr. accoustrement (mod. accoutrement), 11. 
of action f. accoustrer : see Accoutre v. and -ment.] 
1 . Apparel, outfit, equipment. Almost always in 
the pi., clothes, trappings, equipments. Mi lit. The 
equipments of a soldier other than arms and dress. 
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ACCRETION. 


1549 Compl. of Scotl. (1872) vii. 68 The acout re mentis ande 
clcthyng of this dolorus lady, vas ane syde mantil. 1586 
Ferne Blazon of Gentrie 29 Let al men embrodure, dc- 
paint, engraue and stampe vpon their hanginges, walles, 
windowes, and other domestical! accoustrammcntes these 
glorious and commendable ensignes. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. m. ii. 121 To me she's married, not vnto my cloathes: 
Could ! repairc what she will wearc in me, As 1 can change 
these poore accoutrements, ’Twere well for Kate, and hetter 
for my selfe. 1600 — A. K L. in. ii. 402 You arc rather point 
deuice in your accoutrements. 1641 Sanderson Sentt. II. 
6/1 What are all our crossings, and kneelings, and duckings? 
What surplice, and ring, and all those other rites and accoutre¬ 
ments that are used in or about the publick worship; but so 
many commandments of men? 1649 W. Blithe Eng. Int - 
prover /mpr. {16 52) 195 Having his Plough and all its Ac- 
cutrements compleatcd. 1751 Watts Impror. Mind (1801) 
365 Rich and glittering accoutrements wherewith the Church 
of Rome hath surrounded her devotions. 1813 Wellington 
in Gurwood's Desp. X. 495 In order to collect the wounded 
and their arms and accoutrements. 1850 Merivale Rom. 
under Emp. III. xxviil 529 There was no camp filled with 
plate, jewels, and splendid accoutrements to be devoted to 
plunder. 1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. Part. I. lxii. 
241 Without sacrificing everything to the game of the war- 
contractor and the accoutrement-maker. 

2. The process of accoutring or being accoutred. 

1598 Shaks. Merry Wires iv. ii. 5 Not onely in the simple 
office of Ioue,but in all the accustrement,complement,and cere¬ 
mony of it 1850 Leitch Muller's Ane. Arl§ 409.552 Youth¬ 
ful representations, with slight indication of accoutrement. 

t Ac coward, v. Obs. [a. mid. Fr. accoitard-ir, 
f. d to + couard coward.] To render cowardly; to 
intimidate, cow, or make faint-hearted. 

1530 Palsgr. 416 I accowarde, I make one fayntc herted, Jo 
acconardys : I thought that all the wordes in the world shuld 
not have accowarded the. 

t AcC 0 W*ardize, v. Obs., also 5 acowardyse. 
[f. Fr. accouardis(s-) extended stem of accottardir : 
see prec.; assimilated to vbs. in -ize.] = Accoward. 

i^BoCAXTOSOrids Metant.xu. xiii,lPatroclus]assayled the 
Troyans whom he greved moche and acowardyscd and mad 
them tornc to flyghte. x6xt Cotgr., Acoufiardir : To ac- 
cowardize, effiminate, make faint-hearted. 

Accownt(e, obs. form of Account. 

t Accoy, v. Obs. ; also 4-5 acoy(e, acoio, 6-7 
accoy(e. [a. OFr. acoic-r , acoye-r to calm, appease, 
f. d to + coi quiet, calmL. quiet-urn Quiet.] To 
still, calm, quiet, or appease ; hence , to soothe or 
coax (the alarmed or shy), to tame, silence, or daunt 
(the forward or bold). 

cits® Wm. of Pal erne 56 J>e cherl . . chastised his dogge, 
badhim blinne of his berking, & to )>e barnc talked, acoyed 
it to come to him. & clepud hit oft. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
v. 782 He nyst ho^Jjcst hire herte for t' acoie. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 3564 Bialacoil, his most joye, Which alle hise 

g :ynes myght acoye. 1430 Lydg. Citron. 'Troy 11. xiv, 
rothcr a whyle do acoye The cruel tourment that byndeth 
you so sore. 1520 Palsgr. 416 I acoye, I styll, jfe apaise , or 
je rensquay \ Bene never so angry e, 1 can accoye hym : tout 
soyt ilcourrouci,jc tepuis apayser or accoyser. 1557 To/tells 
Misc. (Arb.) 197 Transmuted thus sometime a swan is he, 
Iaida taccoye, and eft Europe to please. 1567 Turbervillk 
Loner abused, A loving wight For to accoy, accoy, And 
breede my joy. 1579 Spenser Sfieph. Cat. Feb., Then is your 
careless courage accoyed. 1596 - - F. Q. iv. viiL 59 I received 
was. And oft imbrast.. And with kind words accoyd. 1598 
B. Yong tr. Diana That sweete gracious smile,.. wherewith I 
sawe thee not accoyd. a 1600 Perle Eclogue lit. 152 How 
soon may here thy courage be accoy’d? 1647 More 
Poems 76 The voice these solemn sages nought at allaccoyes. 
1706 Phillips, To Accoy (old word): To assuage. 

Accoynt, early form of Acquaint. 

Accrase, accraze, variants of Acraze v. Obs. 
t Accrease (akrrs), v. Obs.; also 5 acrese, 
6-7 accress(e, 6 accreace. [a. OFr. accrcistre , ac- 
crciss-ant:—h.accrcsc-crc, i.ac- = ad- to + cresc-ere to 
grow. See also Accresce, later, f. L. In sense 2, prob¬ 
ably for earlier encrcsc , Increase ; sec A-pref 10.] 
fl. intr. To increase or grow by addition. Obs. 
*535 W. Stewart Cron. Scotl. II. 329 Malice and invy, 
With greit fervour accressand to sic feid. 1598 Florjo, Ac- 
crcscere, to increase, to accrease, to add vnto, to augment, 
to growe, to multiplie, to spring, to accrew, to eeke. 1635 
D. Person Varieties 1. § 6. 24 Such as askc, why the sea doth 
never debord nor accreace a whit, notwithstanding that all 
other waters doe degorge themselves into her bosomc. 

2. tram. To increase. Obs. 

1401 Pot. Poems 11 .105 (1859) Mo fyngrts on myn bond than 
foure and the thombe ameousith my worching more than it 
acrcsith. 

+ Accrea se, sb. Obs. ff. the vb.] Increase. 

X598 Florio, Accrescimento, Encrease, accrease, profit, ad¬ 
vancement, accrew, ecking. 1603 — Montaigne ( 1634) 03 The 
friendship I beare unto my selfe, admits no accrease, by any 
succour I give my selfe in any time of need. Ibid. (1632) 1. 
xix. 34 For then we shall have worke sufficient, without any 
more accrease. 

Accredit (akre-dit), v .; also 7 acredit. [a. Fr. 
accrcditc-r, earlier acrcditcr Cotgr. = mettre d crldit , 
f. d to + credit Credit. Occurs in 7 , but not in gene¬ 
ral use till late in 8. In no Diet. bef. Todd 181S.] 
1. To put or bring into credit, to set forth as 
credible ; to vouch for, sanction, or countenance. 

x6*o Shelton Don Quixote 11 , iv. vl 65 As well by these 
reasons as by many other., which acredit and fortifie mine 
opinion, c 1775 Cowper Let. 43(T.) His censure will (tousethe 
new diplomatic phrase) accredit his praises. 1802 Howard 
in Phil. Trans. X75 Tne exhibition of this stone .. did not 
tend to accredit the account of its descent. 1822 Southey 
in Q. Rrr. XXVIIL 29 The prediction of calamities for 
France accredited these dreams. 1850 Mrs. J ameson Sacr. <J- 


Lcg. Art 223 It was not sufficiently accredited for a church 
legend. 1879 Gladstone Sp. at Glasgmu 6 Dec. |His] mode 
ofaction at the Cape of Good Hope does oot tend to accredit 
his advice in Afghanistan. 

2 . To send forth with credentials, to furnish with 
letters of credit; to recommend by documents as 
an envoy or messenger. Const to , at. 

CX794 Mathias Pursuits of Lit. 320 (1708) He repre¬ 
sents the opinions of a very large portion ot their body by 
whom he is accredited. 1852 Gladstone Gleanings IV. vl 
144 There are representatives of Portugal and Spain, ac¬ 
credited from Sovereigns themselves symbols of the popular 
principle, i860 Motley Netherlands 11 . xviii. 432<i868>The 
sovereign to whom I am accredited. 1863 Kinglake Crimea 

I. vi. 89 (1876) There was a prospect of his being accredited 
at St. Petersburg. 

3 . To accredit one with something'. To accredit it 
as his, to vouch for his being the owner or author 
of it; to ascribe or attribute it to him. 

1864 Morning Star 13 June 4 Whenever topics fail them 
these worthy gentlemen fall Rick upon his Royal Highness 
and accredit him with the most wonderful sayings and doings. 
1880 M c Carthy Hist. ou>n Times III. 208 Mr. Bright him¬ 
self was accredited with having said that his own effort to 
arouse a reforming spirit.. was like flogging a dead horse. 

t Accre’ditate, v. Obs. [f. Fr. accrcditc-r or 
It. accrcdita-re + -ate 3 , as if f. L. *accreditd-rc, ac¬ 
credited-ns, assumed as their source.] A by-form of 
Accredit. 

1654 Sir A. Cokajnk tr . Loredano, Dianea tv. § 3. 306 She 
bowed, kissing the Thracians hands, who would not resist it, 
to accrcditatc the beginnings of his Love to hoof estimation. 
1660 Howell Lexicon Te/ragt. To Philol., It will be an oc¬ 
casion hereby to accrcdirat her the more. 

Accreditation (akrcditfi-Jan). [n. of action 
f. prec.: sec -Tio.w] The action of accrediting; 
the fact of being accredited ; recommendation to 
credit or to official recognition. 

1806 Man. of R. Cumberland I. 417 Having received my 
instructions and letters of accreditation from the earl of Hills¬ 
borough on the 17th day of April T7S0. 1814 Stfi R. Wilson 

Pr. Diary II. 291 Obtaining my letters of accreditation, etc., 

I set off at one o'clock in the morning. 

Accredited (akre-ditud), ppl. a. [f. Accredit 
+ -ED. Cf. Fr. accredite used in the same sense.] 
Furnished with credentials, publicly or officially 
recognized; given forth as worthy of belief, authori¬ 
tatively sanctioned. 

X634 J. Canne Access. Separ. (1849) 3. Those accredited 
believers for whom it was appointed. 1804 Southey in A vn. 
Rer. II.4 Columbus persevered, and bis discoveries received 
the name of India from his accredited error. 1810 — Lett. 

II . 201 Colonel Burke is there as an accredited spy. 1831 
Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 436 The latest accredited 
rumour is, that the Ixrrds are determined to resist the reforma¬ 
tion of the House of Commons. 1837 Whewfll Hist. Induct. 
Sc. I. 238 (1857) They sought their philosophy in accredited 
treatises. 1863 Couf. Ticket of Leave Man 4 To reward long- 
accredited service in a confidential situation. 1870 Illustr. 
Loud. Nc7US 29 Oct. 438 The diplomatic body accredited at 
Madrid. 

Accrediting (akreditiq), vbl. sb. [f. Accredit 
+ -ingL] The action of vouching for or furnishing 
with credentials. (Mostly gerundial.) 

1834 Southey Doctor cxvii. 285 < 1862) I have wronged Job's 
wife by accrediting a received calumny'. 1850 Alison Hist. 
Europe VI 11 . Iv. § xo. 566 The effects .. appeared in the ac¬ 
crediting of Russian ambassadors to the courts of these infant 
sovereigns. 1872 W. Minto Eng. Lit. In trod. 24 There is 
not so much unanimity' in accrediting him with dignity'. 

Accrediting (akre'ditiq), ppi.a. [f. Accredit 
+ -ING-.] Giving credit, furnishing with credentials. 

1865 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 608 Having negotiated bills and ob¬ 
tained money for a considerable amount, the ‘honourable 
traveller' had taken himself off before notices of protest had 
come from the accrediting bankers. 

Accrementitial (re:kr/'mentijal), a. Biol. [f. 
L. *accremcnt-um addition (f. accrcsc-crc, see Ac- 
cuesce ; cf. cxcrcmcnt-um f. cxcrcsc-cre) -f -ici-us -f 
-al ; see -ITIAL.] Pertaining to accrementition. 
1879 Syd. Sac. Lex. . 

Accrementition (re'kr/tnunlrpn). Biot. [Im¬ 
properly formed by form-assoc. with prec. The 
regular word would be ace rc men tat ion; cf. fer-ment- 
ation.'] Organic growth, by development of blas¬ 
tema, or by fission of cells, in which the new 
formation is exactly like that from which it pro¬ 
ceeds ; = Accretion. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Accresce (akre's), v .; also 7 accress. [ad. L. 
accresc-ere to grow to, grow' on, f. ac- — ad- to + 
crescHre to grow. Substituted for, or refashioned 
on, earlier Accrease from Fr., the form accrcss 
being intermediate.] 

1 . To accrue. Obs. exc. as rendering accrcsccre 
in Rom. law ; sec Accretion 8 b. 

1634 46 J. Row (the father) Hist. Kirk Scott. (1842)84 Pre¬ 
bendaries founded upon tithes to accrcss to the ministers live- 
ing, and the rest for school Is. x66x Laws ff Acts is/ Part/. 
Cfias. if. of Scotl. 3 Considering the great advantages (that] 
do accress to the publick good of His Subjects, by the due ob¬ 
servance of such ancient and well grounded Customs and Con¬ 
stitutions. a 1685 Househ.of Cltas. fl in llousch. Ord.( 1790) 
378 lltl accresses only to theire chamber keeper, to the ruync 
of the waiters table. 1753 Stewart's Trial x6x These lands 
were the best farms on the estate, and most of the benefits 
nccresced from them. x88o Muirhead Gains n. § 199 The 
share of any one who fails accresces to his co-legatee. 


+ 2. intr. To increase, grow up. Obs. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. 11. iii. X9 I low little 
moates have accresccd to Mountains. 

+ 3. Iraus. To increase, add to. Obs. 

1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. 1834, 247 Having repaired to 
the great city of Vienne to accresce his reputation in some 
more degrees. 

Accrescence (akre-suns). [f. (as if through 
Fr.) on late L. accrescentia , n. of quality f. accresc- 
cnt-cm pr. pplc. of accrcsc-crc ; sec prcc. and -nce.] 

1. The process of growing continuously, contin¬ 
uous growth. 

1839 Coleridge Statcsm Man. App. B 296 The silent 
accrescence of belief from the unwatchcd depositions of 
a general, never-contradictcd hearsay. 

2. Something which grows on a thing from with¬ 
out ; an accretion. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. xvii. § 6 The primitive Chris¬ 
tians . .when they had washed off the accresccnccs of Gentile 
superstition, they' chose such rites which their neighbours 
used, c 1819 Coleridge in Rent. (1836) II. 220 This accrcs- 
cence of objectivity in a ghost that yet retains all its ghostly 
attributes and fearful subjectivity' is truly wonderful. 

Acer esc ency (akresensi), Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. 
late L. accresccntia ; sec prcc. and -ncy.] prop. 
The quality of being accrescent or of growing on ; 
hence , an accrescence or accretion. 

1649 Jer. Tavlor Gt. Exemp. 1. iv. 124 We shall have more 
of human infirmities to be ashamed of than can be excused by 
the accrescencics and condition of our nature. 

Accrescent (akresent), a. [ad. L. ace reseat t- 
ern pr. pplc. of accrcsccre : see Accresce.] 

1. Growing continuously, ever increasing. 

*753 Siiuckford Creation Fait 90 R.» New appearance* 
of accrescent variety and alteration. 

2. Bot. Continuing to grow, growing larger after 
flowering; applied to those parts of the flower 
which normally fall off or wither after fertilization. 

1857 Henfrky Botany 102 Occasionally {the calyx) grow* 
during the maturation of the fruit, and is accrescent, forming 
.. a vesicular envelope to the fruit. 1876 Oliver Elern. 
pot. 231 Observe the two accrescent (enlarging after flower¬ 
ing 'hractcolcs, replacing the perianth in the pistillate flower* 
of Orache. 

I! Accrescimento (akkrc:jime*nu?\ sb. Mm. 
[mod. Ital., n. of action, f. accrcsccre to increase.] 
The increase of the length of a note by one half, 
indicated by placing a dot after it. (Little used.) 

1847 In Craig. 

Accrete (akr/ t), v. [f. 1 .. accret-, ppl. stem of 
accrcsc-crc; see Accresce.] 

1. intr. To grow together by adhesion, to combine. 

1784 J. Twa.mi.ey Dairying 175 Ilow the different part* 
accrete to bring on Fermentation, or cause the Intestine 
motion excited in Vegetables. 1875 Whjtnfy Life of Lang. 
xii. 248 The variously accreted formative elements. 

2. intr. To grow to, adhere, attach itself to. 

1869 Spectator 1 May 532 An instrument of power too long 
neglected and disused, the loyalty which accretes to the im¬ 
partial, impassive, all-protccting State. 1880 Ibid. 3 Jan. 11 >2 
In this country, popularity, no less than power, tends to 
accrete to the old. 

3. trans. To cause (a thing) to grow or unite to. 

1871 Eari.e Philol. Eng. Tongue vii. 262 Wc must assume 
that the reader has thoroughly accreted and assimilated this 
distinction to his habits of mind. x88x Myers Wordsrworth 
95 Its arguments and theories have lain long in Wordsworth's 
mind, and have accreted to themselves a rich investiture of 
observation and feeling. 

Accrete (akr/'t), ppl. a. [ad. L. accrct-us , pa. 
pple. of accrcsccre ; see Accresce.] 

1. Formed by accretion ; made up, factitious. 

1824 Landok /mag. Com'. Wks. 1846 I. xxvii. 152 Milton 

is no factitious or accrete man ; no pleader, no rhetorician. 
1859 Todd Cyct. Aunt. «y Phys. V. 4x1/1 Masses of accrete .. 
colouring matter. 

2. Bot. Grown together by adhesion of external 
parts ; said of organs normally separate. 

1847 Lindlf.y Int rod. Bot. < 1848* II. 379, Accrete ; fastened 
to another body, and growing with it (Dc Cand.). 1880 
A. Gray Bot. Tcxt-Bk. -593, Accrete, Grown together, con¬ 
solidated with sonic contiguous body. 

Accretion (akrrjan). [ad. L. accretion-cut, n. 
of action, f. accret- ppl. stem of accrcsc-crc ; see 
Accresce.] 

1. The process of growing by organic enlarge¬ 
ment ; continued growth. 

16x5 Crooke Body of Man 430 The action of the Increasing 
faculty we call Accretion, that is, when the whole body cn- 
creaseth in all his dimensions. 1684 Leighton on 1 Peter ii. 1 
(1817) To desire the word for the increase of knowledge.. is 
necessary and commendable and being rightly qualified is 
a part of spiritual accretion, c 1720 Gibson Diet of It ones v. 
78 (ed*3> Young Horses require a greater quantity of food, 
as that is necessary for the Accretion and Growth of their 
Bodies. x8z8 Kirby & Spence In trad. Entom. IV. xxxix. 
82 The blood is the principal instrument of accretion. 1859 
Helps Friends in C. II. x. 232 The tendency of all power is 
in accretion, and indeed, to very rapid accretion. 

2. The growing together or coherence of separate 
particles, or of parts normally distinct; continuous 
coherence; concretion. 

1655 60 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. 183/2 (1701) After the 
second accretion followeth this contemplation which holdeth 
the third room. 1656 tr. Hobbes's Elem. Philos. 479/1839) 
As for stones, seeing they are made by the accretion of 
many hard particles within the earth. 1794 Sullivan View 
of Nat. I. 94 Compounded indurated matters which are, 
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formed by the accretion of particles accumulated and de. 
posited by water. 1853 Phillips Rwers of Yorksh. tii. 43 
The drop, gathered by accretion of minute particles, may 
be snow, ice, or water. 1866 Felton Anc. $ Mod. Grcc<e 
1 . ii. 24 They [languages] agree, with a single doubtful ex¬ 
ception, in the agglutinating or synthetic method, called 
by Humboldt incorporation, by Cass, coalescence, and by 
Schoolcraft, accretion. 

3. Anything formed by the preceding process. 

1873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible (g, d. 3) iv. 171 That the Bible is 

an accretion of casual writings arbitrarily linked together. 

4. The process of growth by external addition. 

1626 Bacon Sylva vti. § 602 (1651) 125 Plants doe nourish; 

Inanimate Bodies doe not: They have an Accretion, but no 
Alimentation.. 1627 Hakewill Apol. l iv. § 1. 40 The losse 
of Elements is recovered by compensation, of mixt Bodies 
without life by accretion, of living Bodies by succession. 
1678 Hobbes Decant. Physiol. \ Hi. 94 They may by accretion 
become greater in the Mine, or perhaps by generation, 
though we know not how. 1836 T odd Cycl. Anat . <5- Phys. J. 
33/1 An organized part increases in its dimensions .. not by 
mere accretion, nor by simple distention. _ 1869 Nicholson 
Zool. 2 When unorganised bodies increase in size, as crystals 
do, the increase is produced simply by what is called ‘accre¬ 
tion/ that is to say, by the addition of fresh particles from 
the outside. 1871 Farrar It'itn. Hist. 1. 39 The presumptu¬ 
ous arrogance which can measure its [a crystaVsl angles, 
but throw no light on the laws of its accretion. 

+ 5. The assimilation of external matter by a grow¬ 
ing hody. Obs. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. iii. 18 (1865! 8:9 I must lay to 
your charge. . the acquisition [of grace], and the accretion 
of it. 

6 . The adhesion of external matter or things to 
anything so as to increase it. 

1713 Steele Englishman No. 2, 12 A false Appearance of 
Wealth within, but no Accretion of Riches from abroad. 
*765 Dklavai. in Phil. Trans. LV. 38 Augmented by the 
accretion of the oily and earthy parts of that moisture. 1873 
t iot'LBURN Pcrs. Relig. ii. 12 This constant discharge of old 
particles, or accretion of new ones . . is a sign of the vitality 
of the body. 1876 Douse Grimm’s Law §61. 151 The accre¬ 
tion after A" pure, of the palatal semivowel y. 1881 Daily 
Tel. S Mar. lo the fund estimated to be produced by the 
accretion of new subscribers must be added the large per¬ 
centage of renewed subscriptions. 

7 . Thai which has grown upon or been gradually 
added from without; an extraneous addition. 

1653 A. Wilson James I. Proem 4 To remove the accre¬ 
tion of bad Humors. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 96 
’i hose places.. have buried the fallen Trees three, four, or five 
foot deep in the ground, by an accretion or cover of Earth. 
1774 Bryant My t hoi. 1 . 164 Thisaccrction will bein everyage 
enlarged ; till there will at last remain some few outlines only 
of the original occurrence. 1853 Merivalf. Rom. Rep. v. 150 
11867) He strove to pare away the accretions of age. 1878 
Gladstone in 19/// Cent. 752 Professor Gcddes divides the 
Iliad into a primary work and a later secondary addition or 
accretion. 

8 . Late. a. The increase of property by the ad¬ 
herence of something to it, as of land by the form¬ 
ation of alluvium ; = Accession*, b. The increase 
of an inheritance or legacy by the addition of the 
share of a failing co-heir or co-legatce. 

1830 Lyell Prim. Geol. I. 308 To this source the rapid ac¬ 
cretions of land on parts of the Syrian shores where rivers 
do not enter, may be attributed. 1880 Muirhead Gains u. 
$ 124 If a man Have instituted say his three sons as his heirs, 
but have passed over his daughter, she by accretion becomes 
heir to the extent of a fourth of the inheritance. Ibid. 447 
Where there were several agnates of the same degree, and 
some declined the inheritance, their shares went by accre¬ 
tion to those who took. 

Accretive (akrrtiv), a. [f. L. accret-, ppl. 
stem of accrcscere (see Accke.sce) + -ive, as if ad. 
L. *accrelwusl\ Belonging to accretion or con¬ 
tinuous growth. 

1665 Glanville Scepsis Sci. ix. 81 We can no more discern 
their accretive motion, than we can their most hidden cause. 
Ibid. xi. 60 We have no sense of the accretive motion of 
Plants or Animals. 

Accrewfe, obs. form of Accrue sb. and v. 
t Accrrminate, v. Obs. rare- *. [f. L. < 7 ^*= 
ad- to + crimind-ri to accuse of crime.] To accuse 
of a crime. 

1655 Lest range Charles /, 146 Being accriminated in the 
Star-chamber for this corrupting of witnessc. 

t Accrimina~tion, Obs. rare~\ [n. of action, 
f. prec.] Accusation of crime. 

r6ss Lestrasge Charles /, 54 King Charles .. did not dis¬ 
cern any thing in the accriminations, of so horrid import as 
might blemish his owning him [Buckingham]. 

Accroach (akr<J»*tJ), v.; also 46 acroche, ac- 
croche. [a. OYr.acroche-r (later accrochcr, see Ac*) 
to hook in, draw with a hook; cf. acroc sb.; f. J prep. 
to + croc crook, hook ; an adoption of a word com¬ 
mon to Scandinavian, German, and Celtic,—Olcel. 
krSk-r, ODu .croke, Breton krok, Welsh envg, Gaelic 
croc-an. See Crook.] prop. To draw with a hook 
or grapple; hence, 

1- To draw to oneself, catch, attract, acquire. 

e 1325 E. E. A Hit. Poems A. 1068 J>e mone may b cr of 
acroche no my^te To spotty. 1303 Gower Conf. II. 315 
And fire, whan it to tow approcheth, To him anon the 
strength accrocheth Till with ms hete it be devoured. / bid. 
I. 314 The ship, which wend his helpe accrochc, Draf all 
to pieces OH'the roche, c 1430 Lvdg. Bochas in. v. 73a 
(1554) Ambitious t'accroche great riches.se. 1530 Palscr. 
416 I acroche, as a man dothe that wynneth goodesor landes 
off another by sleyght, J accroche. 


2. AVith to oneself : To grasp or lay hold on what is 
not one’s own; to usurp (authority or jurisdiction). 

15*0 Rastall, Slat. 25 Ed. Ill. viii. § 3 For that the secu¬ 
lar Justices doe accroche to them conisance of voidance of 
benefices or right. — 25 Ediu. HI. 6 (anno 1350) The Bishop 
of Rome accroching to him the Seigniories of such posses¬ 
sions and Benefices, doth giue and graunt the same Benefices 
to Aliens. 1643 Pkynne Soi>. Power Pari. 111. 34 The said 
Sir Hughes had accroached to them the royall power in 
divers manner. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. 1 1. 595 Aiding and 
abetting the five appealed and attainted persons, in their 
accroaching to them the royal power. 1875 Stubbs Const . 
Hist. II. xvi. 374 They had attempted to accroach to them¬ 
selves royal power. 

3. intr. To encroach. [See A- pref. 7 .] 

1530 Palscr. 417 The mighty men accroche ever upon 
their poore neyghbours: les puissans accrochcnt tousjonrs 
sttr leurs pottres voysyns. 

Accroaching (akrJa-tjiij), vbl. sb. [f. prec.+ 
-ingI.] (Now mostly genmdial.) 

1. The act of drawing to oneself. 

c 1430 Lvdc. Bochas in. xix. pi a (1554), Their accroching 
of temporal riches Whan thei be tirantes. 

2. The seizing or usurping of sovereign power. 

1768 B lackstone Conan. IV. 76 The accroaching, or at¬ 
tempting to exercise, royal power (a very uncertain charge) 
was in the 2: Edw. III. held to be treason in a knight of 
Hertfordshire, who forcibly assaulted and detained one of 
the king's subjects till he paid him 90/. 1874 Curtis Hist. 

Eng. 126 They had been guilty of accroaching tu themselves 
the royal authority. 

Accroachment (akroViJment). [a. Fr. ac- 
crochcmcnt , n. of action, f. accrochcr ; see Accroacfi 
and -ment.] The action of accroaching; usurp¬ 
ation ; encroachment. 

In Phillips 1706, Bailey, Johnson, etc. 

Accrual (akr/Pal). [f. Accrue v. + -aiA] = 
Accretion 8 b. 

x88o M uirhead Gains 447 Adcrctio, accretion or accrual. 

t Accrue (akn?), sb. Obs.; also 6-7 accrewe. 
[a. Fr. accrue, OFr. acrcue , acrevoe growth, in¬ 
crease, orig. pa. pple. of ac^croilrc, OFr .acrcislrc 
L. accrcscere : see Acckkase.] 

1 . Accession, reinforcement. (Cf. Crew.) 

x 577 ®7 Holixsiied Chron. III. 1135/1 The townc of Calis 
and the forts thereabouts were not supplied with anie new 
accrewes of soldiors. 1630 M. Godwyn Annals Eng. m. 2S3 
Should be able, .to oppose the French by the accrue of 
Scotland. 1641 Pref. to Chtkes Hurt of Sedition, c 2 This 
accrue of honour to her sonne made his learned mother the 
Vniversity a suiter to him. 

2. Advantage accruing. 

16*5 Sir H. Finch Law To Reader (1636) Witncsse the 
very phrase, the termes of Art, excluding all hope of accrue 
to Lay-conceited opinions. 

3. A stitch increasing the size of network. 

17*5 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Casting.net, As you work, 
cast some Accrues from six Meshes to six Meshes, even to 
the second Range from the Lever, and make the third with¬ 
out Accrues; then cast the Accrues again to the fourth 
Range, and work the fifth without Accrues, and do so by all 
the rest, until the Net is eight or nine Foot in Heighth. 

Accrue (akr/7*), v., also 5 acrewe, 6-7 accrew. 
[App. f. the sb. in early sense of OFr. acreiuc ‘that 
which grows up, to the profit of the owner, on the 
earth or in a wood,’ though early instances of this 
in Kng. are wanting. It translates L. accrcscere and 
OFr. acrcislrc in the law-books.] 

1. To fall ( to any one) as a natural growth or in¬ 
crement ; to come by way of addition or increase, 
or as an accession or advantage. Const, unto, to. 

1470 Harding Chron. Proem, xii. 7 So by your mother the 
right to you acrewes. 1579 Spenser Sheplt. Cal. Ped., That, 
by the hasenes of such parts, more excellencie may accrew 
to the principall. 1602 Warner Albion's Eng. (16x2) tx. xlv. 
2x3 To him by law-Descents, the Scepter did accrew. 1622 
Heylvn Cosmogr. (1682) 1.140 Such lesser parcels and addita- 
ments, as have accrewcd to their Estate. 1622 R. Callis 
On Stat. Stivers (1647) 30 Lands left to the shore by great 
quantities.. accrew wholly to the King. 1642 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. 59 There are, I confess, some new additions, 
yet small to those which accrew to our Adversaries, a 1680 
Butler Rem. (1750) 1 .234 More Proseliles and Converts use 
t accrue To false Persuasions, than the right and true. 1691 
Ray li'isd. God{ 17x4) 204 Several advantages which accrue 
to us. 1768 Blackstone Count. II. 269 The forfeiture for 
such alienations accrued in the first place to the immediate 
lord of the fee. 1856 Miss Muloch John Halifax (ed. 17) 
223 Pay over to your order all moneys, principal and interest, 
accruing to her. 

2. To arise or spring as a natural growth or re¬ 
sult. Const./;w// \by, of Esp. of interest: To 
grow or arise as the produce of money invested. 

1589 Horsey Trav. App. 302 (1857) The costomes that 
acre we by traflfyeke manyc kyndes of wayes. # 159a W. West 
Symbol.eogr. 1. L § 21 B, Obligations accrewing of these are 
said to bee contracted by consent, c 1620 H. Anoerson Law 
of Christ in Farr's S. P.306 From innocence a native joy 
accrues. 1635 Quarles Emblems (17x8) 1. i. 6 What danger 
can accrue from such blest food. 1672-5 Comber Contf. 
Temple (1702) 202 The comfort and credit that will "accrue 
from such admissions. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes ii. 34 A 
Divine Right is that which accrueth from a Divine Law. 
1766 [C. Anstey) New Bath Guide xv. 66 Do the Ills of 
Mankind from Religion accrue? 1774 Bryant Mythol. I. 
14 Great light.. will accrue from examining this abuse. 185a 
M c Cui.loch Taxation m. ii. 451 Interest begins to accrue 
from the moment that the loan is bargained for. 

f 3. To grow, grow up. Obs. (See Accresce.) 

1604 C. Edmonds Caesars Com. 116 They would haue ac- 
crewed to such a multitude of people, as could not haue bene 


contained within the rules ofgoucrnemcnt. 1612 Warner Al¬ 
bion's Eng. 11. xl 50 But sight and talke accrew to loue. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple Is. 1.1. t. The world more aged by new 
youths accrewing. 1682 Glaxville Saducisntus (ed. 2)1. 126 
Body is a substance material coalescent or accruing together 
into one, 

f 4 . tram. To gather up, collect. Obs. 

1594 R. C[are\v] Huarte's Trial of I Pits (1596)». 7 When 
our nature hath accrued al the forces that she can haue. 
Ibid. iv. 41 A man .. at one instant.. accrues more wit and 
abilitie than he had before. 1665 Manley Grvtius's Loan- 
Counirey-lYarrx 656 The United States, to whom but newly 
redeem'd from Servitude was accrewcd an Ample Dominion. 
[The last example is perhaps intr. Cf. the sun was risen.] 

Accrued (akr/ 7 *d), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1 . Accumulated by growth. 

1780 Kirwan in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 18 To determine. . 
the real specific gravity of this acid.. the quantity of accrued 
density must be found, and subtracted. 1881 Times 19 Feb. 
9/5 With an accrued surplus of revenue over expenditure and 
an augmenting income. 

2 . Her. Grown up, full grown, as a tree. 

1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. <$■ Pop. xu 70 Trees.. if grown 
to maturity, are accrued. 

Accruement (akn?ment). [f. Accrue v. + 
-ment.] The process or work of accruing; hence, 

1 . The action of falling to any one, as a natural 
growth or accession ; the coming into existence or 
becoming due of interest on money. 

1611 Steed Hist. Gt. Brit . (1632) ix. vii. 530 He did un¬ 
questionably vpon the first accruement of the interest.. ex¬ 
ercise all the offices of the royall power. 1672 R. Taylor 
Cromwell 10 The glory and grandeur of that renowned 
succession to, and accrument of. Dominion. 

2 . That which accrues or has accrued ; an addi¬ 
tion or accession by natural growth ; an increment. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glasse of Hunt. Ep. Dcd. 2 It brings 
a great accrument unto wisdome and learning. 1622 Hevlyn 
Cosmogr. (1682! 11.73 Much impoverished in their Estates by 
Marriages and other accruments. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Iixemp. 11.95 We shall not finde any great affluence of tem¬ 
poral! accruements. 1662 Fuller Worthies m. 164 The 
Knight calmly gave in the unquestionable particulars of the 
Bottom he began on, the accrewmcnt by his Marriage, and 
what was advanced hy his industry and frugality. 1678 
Jer.Taylor Suppl. Serm. 245 For ever receiving new Addi¬ 
tions and fresh Accruments. 

Accruer (akr/ 7 -aj). Law. [f. Accrue v. + -er 
by form-imitation of misnom-er, us-er, etc., where 
the termination is that of Fr. infin.] The action of 
accruing Accretion 8 b. 

1865 Nichols Britton 11. ii. 9, I. 219 There is also a kind of 
title which has some resemblance to succession, namely title 
by accruer [siccum par accrcs\ This is where, by the death 
of one parcener without heir, his share accrues to the other 
parcener. Ibid. vi. ii. 7, II. 316 If one of them dies, the 
shares of the rest shall be thereby increased .. by a kind of 
right called that of accruer \apcU dreit de accres]. 

Accruing (akr/ 7 'iq), vbl. sb. [f. Accrue v. + 
-ingL] Natural growth. (Now mostly gerundial.) 
Mod. On the accruing of the interest. 

Accruing (akr/ 7 -iq), ppl. a. [f. Accrue v. + 
*ing 2 ,] Coming as a natural accession or result; 
arising in due course. 

1683 Brit. Speculum 234 The Inestimable and unspeakable 
Blessings accrewing from the Union of England and Scot- 
land. 1704 Swift Ta. Tub ix. (1709) 117 A mighty ad¬ 
vantage accruing to the public. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
11 . v. viii. 670 The accruing demands of the cuirent year. 
1877 II. A. Pace De Quincey II. xix. 172 To set forth even 
the accruing disadvantages in humorous self-irony. 

Accrust ^akr»*st), v. rare- 1 , [f. L. ac- = ad- 
to + crttsla hard surface.] ?To stiffen or harden. 

i88x Blackmore Christovell in Gd. IPds. Mar. 148 Her 
name accrusted finally to the positive form of * Spotty.’ 

Accuate, obs. var. Acuate v. 
fAccub. ‘The print of any creature’s foot.’ 
Cockeram 1626. 

Accuba'tion (a^ki/zb/i-Jan). [ad. L. accubd- 
tion-cm, var. oiaecubilidn-em,xv. of action, f. accubd-rc 
to lie near to, i.ac--aJ- to + cubare to lie.] 
f 1 . The posture of reclining at table, practised by 
many ancient nations. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 241 Aceubation, or lying 
downe at meales was a gesture used by very many nations. 
Ibid. 244 Now there was leaning on Jesus bosome one of his 
disciples whom Jesus loved; which gesture will not so well 
agree unto the position of sitting, but is naturall .. in 
the Laws of aceubation. 1656 Cowley Davideis (1669) it. 71 
The words of Session and Aceubation are often confounded, 
both being in practice at several Times, and in several 
Nations. 

2 . Med. Lying in Accouchement. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Accu’mb, v. Obs. rare~ x . [ad. L. accumb-cre 
to lay oneself down, esp. at table, f. ac- = ad- to + 
-cumberc to stoop, lie down.] To recline at meals, 
like the Greeks and later Romans. 

1646 SiaT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 241 Now of their accumbing 
laces, the one was called Stibadion and Sigma, carrying the 
gure of an halfe Moone, and of an uncertaine capacity. 

t Accu mbency. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Accumbent, 
as if ad. L. *aecumbentia ; see -ncy.] The state of 
being accumbent; the reclining position at table. 

1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa v. 142 They dare not seem to 
worship the bread, by kneeling before it; yet will they 
reverence it with their head bare; which is no gesture be¬ 
fitting familiar accumbency, and fraternal communion. 
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Accumbeut (aktrmbcnt),///. a. and sb. [ad. L. 
accambcnt-cm, pr. pple. oiaccumb-cre: see Accumb.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Lying up to, or reclining at table. 

1727 C Arbuthnot And. Coins, etc . 134 The Roman re- 
cumhent or (more properly) accumbent posture in eating was 
introduc’d after the first Ponick War. 

2 . Hot, Lying against anything; used in oppo¬ 
sition to incumbent , or lying upon something. A 
term applied to the embryo of crucifers, when the 
cotyledons have their edges longitudinally applied 
to the folded radicle. 

1835 Hooker Brit. Flora 294 Thlaspi: Pouch laterally 
compressed, cmarginate; valves winged at the back, many- 
seeded. Cotyledons accuinbent (O=). 

B. sb. One who reclines at table according to 
the ancient manner, lienee generally , One who is 
at table (without regard to posture). 

1656 Bp. Hall. Occas. Med it. (1851) 91 What a penance 
must be done by every accumbent, in sitting out the passage 
through all these dishes. 

t Accu'Uiber, v. Obs. Forms: 4-5 acombre, 
acumbre ; 4-6 acoraber, acumber; 5-6 acomer, 
accombre; 6 accumbre, accoumbre, accomber, 
accumber. [for earlier emombre (see A- pref io\ 

a. OFr. cncombre-r, f. en in, on + combrer, cumbrer; 
sec Cumber. Subseq. confused with words in a - 
L. ad-, and refashioned as Accumber. For this the 
original encumber and simple cumber have again 
been substituted, accumbernoi appearingafter 1600.] 
To encumber, overload, oppress, overwhelm, crush. 

ci3«4 Guy Warn*. 118 Mete we hem ther on the doune, 
Acumbrc hem and legge hem dounc. 1377 Langl. P . PI. B. 
li. 50 And lat no conscience acombre J>e. 1399 Dep. Rich. Jl, 9 
Ffor they a-combredc the contre, and many curse sen-id. 
And carped to the comouncs with the kyngys mouthe. 1460 
Capgr. Ckrott. 122 Ethelthredus.. was so aeomcred with the 
Danes, that he .. acordcd with them to pay hem 3erly X 
thousand pound.. 1470 Harding Citron. lxviL (A] greate 
whereafter it received the name of Hexactinon, Octoclinon. 
multitude of paiens .. accombred all the rcalme. 1477 Past. 
Lett. 793 Ill. 183, I wote not whether that the length of 
mater acumbred you. 1481 Caxton Reynard{ iZ 44)43 l make 
my confession openly.. that my soul be not acombred. 1535 
Fisher Wks. 416 She was sore accombred with that open 
shame. 1544 Phayer Of the Pestilence 11. ii. Oftentimes ac- 
coumbrcd with mnnyenaughtycsyck nesses. 1561 T. N(orton] 
Calvins Inst. 1. 53 Vnlcsse we listed to accomlicr our seines 
in thinges trifling and vnprofitablc. 1563 Homilies it. xv. 11. 
(1859) 449 Yea, being accoinhred with the cloaked hatred of 
Cain, with the long covered malice of Esau. 1580 Campion 
Hist. I ret. (1633) ix. 28 Unable any longer to dwell in their 
ships, accumbred with carriage of women and children. 

t Accu'mbered, ///. a. Cbs.; also 4 acom- 
bred, 5-6 accombred. [f. prcc. + -kj>.] Over¬ 
whelmed, embarrassed, entangled, encumbered. 

c >300 A". A It's. 8025 Acombred buth thco lymes allc. c 1386 
Chaucer C. T.Prol. 508 (Kllcsm. & Hengw.) He sette nat 
his benefice to hyre And leet his sheepe encombred in 
the myre 1 other MSS. acombred, acumbrct, acumbrede). 
1520-41 Wyatt Poet. Whs. (1861) 147 As doth th’accumbred 
sprite the thoughtful throes discover, Of fierce delight, of 
fervent love, that in oor hearts we cover. 1^62 Sternii. & 
H. Ps. cxliii. 4 (1619) Within me in pcrplcxitic Was mine 
accombred sprite, 1577-87 Hoi.inshed Citron. 111 . 907/2 
My conscience was incontinently accombred, vexed, and 
disquieted. 

+ Accu*mt>ering, vbl.sb. Obs., also 4 accom- 
bring. [f. Accumber + -ingI.] The action of en¬ 
cumbering, overloading, or overwhelming. 

1340 Aycnb. 182 Vor ine fie endc HJ» ofte fie accombringe 
and nyxt pc havenc spilj» oftc J>et ssip J>et ge]> zikerliche inc 
he he^e ze. 

t Accu’mbingjt’^/.i-A Obs. [f. Accumb + -ing 1 .] 
A reclining at table. 

1646 ISce under Accumb]. 

+ Acctmibrance. Obs .; also 5 acombraunce, 
6 acc-. [for earlier cncombrauncc , a. OFr. cncom- 
brance , f. encombrc-r\ sec Accumber and -nce.] 
The act of encumbering, impeding, overwhelming; 
molestation, injury. 

1489 Caxton Fayies of Armes i. xvii. 49 Which thyng is 
grete acombraunce and full of parel. a 1521 llclyas in 
Thoms’ E. E. Pr. Rom . (1858) 111 . 67 To noye and do ac- 
combraunce to them. 

t Accu'mbrous, a. Obs .; also 5 acombrous 
[forearli oxencombcrous: see Ac cumber and -ous; cf. 
Cumbrous.] Cumbrous, oppressive, troublesome, 
c 139* Chaucer Compi. Venus 42 (Tanner MS.) A litill 
tyme his giftc is agreable But ful acombrous is the vsyngc 
[other MSS. encoumbcrouse, encumbrous, encomberous]. 

Accuminate, obs. variant of Acuminate. 

+ Accumul(e, accumyl(e, v. Obs. rare- 1 . 
[a. Fr. accu/nule-r, ad. L. accttmuld-re : see next.] 
The early form of Accumulate. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos iii. 17 In whichc place there haddc be 
accumylcd or heped of sonde a lytyl hylic or mountyclc. 

Accumulate (aki/?mi/<let), ///. a.; also 6 
accumulate accurailate. [ad. L. accu m it la/-us, 
pa. pple. of accumula-re to heap up; f. ac- = ad - to + 
ettmula-re to heap; f. cumul-us a heap.] Heaped 
up by additions; aggregate. Formerly both adj. 
and pple.\ as pple. now replaced by Accumulated. 

*533 More To Henry VI!I, Wks. 1557, 1424/1 Of your 
mere abundant goodnes heped and accumilate vpon me. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn . 1. 11 Socrates.. was made a person 


heroycall, and his memorie accumulate with honors diuinc 
and humane. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. (1713) v. xxix. 498 A 
very accumulate Completion of that Prediction. 1704 T. 
IIearne Duct. Hist, (ed, 3) I.223 It was an accumulate Num¬ 
ber, or Council of Priests, to whom ordinary appeals came. 
1821 Southey Vis. Judgm. Wks. X. 225 The hlast with light¬ 
ning and thunder Vollying aright and alcft amid the accu¬ 
mulate blackness. 1878 B. Tavlor Pr. Dcttkalion it. iv. 80 
The accumulate store saved from the wrecks of Time. 

Accumulate (akb 7 -mi/?L ! l), v. [f. prec. (or 
on analogy of vbs. so formed); with pple. accumu¬ 
lated, in presence of which the earlier participial 
use of accumulate wcnl out.] 

1. trans. To heap up in a mass, to pile up; lo 
amass or collect, a. Usuallyy^. 

1529 Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 105. II. 11 I desyre nat 
thys for any mynde, God ys my jugge, that ! have to accu* 
mulat good. 1541 Ei.yot hit. Goucrn. 8 This Zoticus.. solde 
all the saiynges and doynges of the Empcrour, intendynge 
to accumilate abundance of richesse. 1604 Shaks. Oth. in. 
iii. 370 Xcucr pray more : Abandon all remorse On Horrors 
head, Horrors accumulate. 1613 — Hen. VIII , m. ii. 107 
What piles of wealth hath lie accumulated? 1692 Ray 
Dissol. World 41 1 might accumulate places out of the 
Ancients and modems to this purpose. 1769 Burke State 
AW. Wks. II. 82 She borrowed large sums m every year : 
and has thereby accumulated an immense debt. 1798 Fkkkiar 
Cert. Var. Man 199 Pliny exerted surprising industry in ac¬ 
cumulating authorities. 1840 Macaulay Clive 7 Those who 
lived to rise to the top of the service often accumulated con¬ 
siderable fortunes. 1875 Gladstone Gleanings VI. xxxvi. 
128 To accumulate observances of ritual is to accumulate 
responsibility. 

b. lit. {after Lat) rare. 

1809 J. Barlow Columbiad 111. 662 Soon the young captive 
prince >hall roll in fire, And all his race accumulate the pyre. 
1880 Stanley in Evening Standard 24 Feb. 8/5 Had cither 
of them fallen in that arduous struggle, their graves would 
have been accumulated with all the honours which the Ameri¬ 
can Republic could bestow. 

c. absol. (in fig. sense). 

1858 J. G. Holland TitcomRs Lett. vii. 237 We strive 
to accumulate beyond our wants and beyond the wants of 
our families. 

2. To take (degrees) by accumulation, to lake a 
higher degree at the same time with a lower, or 
at a shorter interval than is usual ; as permitted at 
some of the F.nglish Universities; also absol. 

1691 Wood A tit. O.von. I. col. 862 He at cumulated the do- 
grccs in Physick, and was afterwards honorary Fellow of the 
Coll, of Phys. at Lond. Ibid, i.col. 819 Rub. Moor of New 
j Coll, who accumulated, was admitted. 1721 Amherst Terr. 
Fit. Ded. 7 Doctor Wills . . was strenuously opposed in 
taking his degree . . and was by many persons denied the 
common favour of accumulating. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Wood 
gives numerous instances of Accumulators, t.e. persons who 
accumulated or took degrees by Accumulation, at Oxford. 

3. intr. (from reflexive). To grow into a mass, 
quantity or number; logo on increasing. (Not in J.) 

1759 Symmkr in Ellis Orig. Lett. tt. 477 IV. 413 Setting 
aside the debt that must accumulate upon it. x769 Gold¬ 
smith Deserted Vill. 52 III fares the land, to hast ning ills a 
prey, Where wealth accumulates, ami men decay. 1796 J. 
Morse Anter, Geog. 1 . 417 These funds.. arc fa>t accumulat¬ 
ing by interest. 18x6 Shelley A last or 431 More dark And 
dark the shades accumulate. 1856 Kane A nth E.xplor. 
I. xx. 250 On the 26th disasters accumulated. 1866 Motley 
Dutch Rep. tv. v. 627 Events were rapidly rolling together 
from every quarter, and accumulating to a crisis. 1868 
Peard Water farming xv. 157 Mud is apt to accumulate in 
such places. 

Accumulated (aki/7-mi/fl<?itt*d), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ed.] Heaped up, collected. 

176a Falconer Shi/no. 11. 263 Accumulated perils thus 
arise. 1764 Reid Inq. Hum. Mind. v. § 1. 119 They make 
heat a particular element diffused through nature, and accu¬ 
mulated in the heated body. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <y F. 111 . 
144 To enrich his army with the accumulated spoils of three 
hundred triumphs. 1850 D. Thomas Crisis of Being i. 2 
The past has given to you its accumulated experiences to 
study, i860 Dickens Lett. fi88o» II. 121 Yesterday 1 burnt 
. . the accumulated letters and papers of twenty years. 

Accumulating (akiw mi/fl^liq), vbf. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -ING 1 .] The action of heaping up, of gather- 
ing, or growing into a heap. Also gerundially. 

1794 Sullivan View AW. 1 . 76 These different matters, 
in accumulating, form a cone, the necessary shape given by 
accumulated substances falling from the same given point. 
1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. 15 How the love of accumulating 
money grows an absorbing passion. 

attrib. 

1852 McCulloch Taxation (ed. 2) 111. i. 419 By giving addi¬ 
tional force to the accumulating principle, and by stimulating 
individuals to maintain themselves. 

Accumulating (aki/ 7 :mi/ 7 k;iir|) f ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. + -ING-.] Growing into a heap or stock; in¬ 
creasing. 

1824 Southey Bk. of the Ch.\. 30a A large and accumulat. 
ing fund of good works, which though supererogatory in 
the Saints were nevertheless not to be Tost. 

Accumulation (aki/ 7 'mitflfUjan). [ad. L. ac- 
cumuldtion-em, n. of action, f. accumulare : see 
Accumulate.] 

1. The action of accumulating; heaping up, 
amassing, collecting, lit. and Jig. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- CV.nt. i. 10 His lieutenant, For quicke 
accumulation of renowne, Whicn he atchiu’d by’ th' minute, 
lost his fauour. 1612 Brerewood Lang. «y Relig. xiii. 136 
That gathering of waters & discovery of the Earth, was 
made, not by any mutation in the Earth, but by a violent 
accumulation of the waters, or heaping them up on high. 
1750 Johnson Rambler No. 147 r 1 Little things grow by 


continual accumulation. 1825 M* Cuu.octt Pol. Peon. tv. 4x5 
In all tolerably wcl} governed countries, the principle of ac¬ 
cumulation has uniformly had a marked ascendancy over 
the principle of expence. 1875 Hamerton Intell. Life v. 
ii. 185 There arc a hundred rules for getting rich, but the 
instinct of accumulation is worth all such rules put together. 

2 . The action or process of growing into a heap, 
or large amount, spec. The growth of a sum of 
money by the continuous addition of the interest lo 
the principal. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xvtii. 68 Merueyllouse sorowe, 
wherof her herte was surprysed in gret accumylacyon of ex¬ 
treme dysplaysur. 1828 Ld. Grenville Sinking Fund 9 
The principle of unlimited accumulation was expressly ex¬ 
cluded from that law, by a provision which limited to four 
millions the sinking fund then e.stablKhed. c 1854 Stanley 
Sinai 4 Palest. 11858) iii. 172 The accumulation of ruins and 
rubbish from above must have raised its ancient level. 1878 
IIlxley Physiogr. 189 They form, by their accumulation, a 
cone-shaped mound or hill. 

3 . The combination of several distinct acts or 
exercises into one, so that they arc performed at 
a single exercise, or without the usual interval. 
spec. The taking of several degrees together, and 
in such a way that the exercises for the lower count 
as part work for the higher. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v„ Accumulation of degrees, in 
an university, is used for the taking of several decrees to¬ 
gether, and with fewer exercises, or nearer to each other, 
than the ordinary rules allow of. 1865 Monastic Life in Mid. 
Ages in Englishm. Mag. Feb. 139 It would not appear that 
the divine offices were said then as now by u<cumulation, 
i.e. by joining several of the services together at convenient 
times. 

4 . An accumulated mass; a heap, pile, or quan¬ 
tity formed by successive additions. 

1490 Caxton Fneydos xv. 61 lie was therof vtterly dys- 
plavsed wherby a grete actiimdacyon of yte and wrathe he 
begatc wythin the roote of hys herte. 1665 Mani.i.y Gro- 
tins's LtKK-Counircy-U’arrs 6 This great Accumulation of 
Fortune, being transposed unto the Austrian Family., aug¬ 
mented their Power. 1760 Johnson in Boswell <Koutl.‘ -.*25 
You lDr. Burney] are an honest man to have formed so 
great an accumulation of knowledge. 1843 Carlyle Past 
<y Pres. (1858) 242 The Ant lays up accumulation of capital. 
1876 Freeman Sorm. Corn/. I. 656 The nickname evidently 
alludes to his great accumulations of property. 1878 Hux- 
1KV Physiogr. 64 The winter's accumulation of snow is never 
completely melted by the summer sun. 

Accumulative (aki.v miiMutiv), a. [f. L. ac- 
ciimulti/- ppl. stem o{accumulare: see Accumulate 
+ -JVK.] Characterized by accumulation. 

1 . Arising from accumulation or successive addi¬ 
tions of particulars ; cumulative, collective. 

a 1651 ( lev ei and Kupcrtismus 167 Scatter th' accu¬ 
mulative King', untniss That five-fold fiend the State's 
Smeclymniiu*. 1652 Milton Lott.of State Wks. 1847, 596/2 
For more ample ami accumulative satisfaction, and to re. 
move all .Scruples from your Excellency. 1662 Kui.ier 
Worthies 11. 211 The Distinction of Accumulative and Con¬ 
structive Treason was coyned, and caused his Destruction. 
1766 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 9 1 No particular crime 
was specified in the sentence against Sully, but a general 
accumulative charge in which treason was comprehended. 
1862 Wn.vm.EY In l ife <y Corn. (1866) It. 392 Such persons 
cannot understand the fotec of accumulative proof. 

2 . Of things: So constituted as to accumulate or 
increase in amount; as money does by the con¬ 
tinuous addition of the interest to the principal. 

1857 Kuskin Pol. Econ. Art. ii. 96 Thus the science of na¬ 
tions is to be accumulative from father to son : each learning 
a little more and a little more; each receiving all that was 
known, and adding its own gain : the history/md poetry of 
nations arc to be accumulative ; each generation treasuring 
the history and songs of its ancestors, adding its own history 
and its own songs : and the art of nations is to be accumu¬ 
lative, just as science and history are; the work of living 
men not stijierseding, hut building itself upon the work of 
the past. 1863 Morning Star 7 Jan. 6 The sinking fund is 
accumulative. 

3 . Of persons : Given to accumulate or amass. 

1817 Coleridge Poems 139 Taylor is eminently discursive, 

accumulative, and (to use one of his own words) aggloinera- 
tive. 

Accumulatively (aki/ 7 -mirflulivli), adv. [f. 
prcc. + -LY-.] In an accumulative manner; collec¬ 
tively. 

1657 Reeve God's Plea for Xineveh 144 Wc cry cunningly, 
artificially, disjunctively, by parts, byhaifes, rather then cry 
really, accumulatively, mightily. 1870 Smith Syn. <y Ant¬ 
onyms, Apiece, adv. Ant. Collectively, Accumulatively. 

Accumulativeness (aki/ 7 *mi/ 71 elivnes). [f. 
as prcc. + -ness.] The quality of being accumula¬ 
tive ; tendency to amass. 

186* Thornhury Turner 1 .363 That greedy accumulative- 
ness that made Turner amass money, made him also, in its 
intellectual tendency, accumulate facts. 

Accumulator (aki/ 7 *mi/ 7 l^taj). [a. L. accumu¬ 
lator, n. of agent f. accumulare ; see Accumulate 
and -or.] 

1 . One who heaps up, amasses, or collects. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa I. 62 (r8u) To go on heap¬ 
ing up, till Death, as greedy an accumulator as themselves, 
gathers them into his gamer. 1870 A thenarum 23 July 111/1 
The contemptible insignificance of the sordid accumulator 
.. whose wealth becomes much less his own property than 
the possession of society. 

2 . One who takes degrees by accumulation. 

1691 Wood Ath. O.von. I. col. 851 Charles Croke of the .same 
house, an Accumulator and Compounder. >753 Chambers 
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Cycl. Snpp. Wood gives numerous instances of Accumula¬ 
tors ; i. e. persons who accumulated, or took degrees by Ac¬ 
cumulation at Oxford. 

3. Anything that accumulates, spec. An apparatus 
or arrangement for collecting and storing electricity. 

1877 \V. Thomson Voy. 0/Challenger 11 . iii. 43 These ac¬ 
cumulators are india-rubber bands, J inch in diameter and 
feet in length. 1879 R. S. Hall in Cassell's Techn. F.duc . 

. 241/2 This energy is stored up by the engine in what is 
called an accumulator. 1881 Standard 30 Dec. 5/3 The 
Faure, Plants, and Meriten’s accumulators .. arc assuredly 
among the great factors of the future. 1881 Sir W. Thomson 
in Nature No. 619, 434 However convenient and non-w aste¬ 
ful the accumulator—whether Faurc's electric accumulator, 
or other accumulators of energy hitherto invented. 

+ Accur(re, v. Obs. [ad. L. aecurr-erc to run to, 
i.ae- = ad- to + curr-crc to run. C(.Fr.accouriri] To 
am to, to am together ; to meet {intr. and transX 
c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce of Hen. VIII (18781 30 Roth 
these impediments accurre in this marriage. 1603 Drayton 
Hcroical Ep. v. 118 Thus all accurre, to pul backe all ex¬ 
cuse. 1651 Rawleigh's Ghost 340 When we vehement ly apply 
our minde to understand, and apprehend any thing, we 
scarcely observe and note such things, as do accurre our sense. 
^ Often for Occur, through confusion of b and d. 
Accuracy (arkiuresi). [f. Accur-ate ; sec 
-acy.] The state of being accurate; precision or 
exactness resulting from care; hence, precision, 
nicety, exactness, correctness. 

i66x H. More Antid. ag. Ath. tt. x. 70(1712! Which per¬ 
fect artifice and accuracy might have hcen omitted. 1684 
R. WaI.i.kr Ess. A 'at. Exper. 12 Experiments that require 
a greater acuracy. 1765 Harris Three Trent, m. it. 186 But 
why then, said 1 , such Accuracy about Externals. 1814 
Scott Wayerley (1817' 1 . ix. 114 The garden . . seemed to 
be kept with great accuracy. 1824 Dtttnis Libr. Co»rf>. 90 
This edition is executed with particular attention to accuracy. 
1869 Huxley Physiol, vii. 204 (cd. 3) Accuracy of singing 
depends upon the precision with which the singer can volun¬ 
tarily adjust the contractions of the thyro-ary lcn °id and 
crico-thyroid muscles. 

tAccurance. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. ace lira-re to 
take care of (see Accurate) + -nck.] A taking care, 
eare, solicitude. 

1677 Hale Contempt. tt.23 Can a woman., forget a Child, 
a piece of her self, her sucking child . . when her natural 
Love is heightened hy a pitiful accurancc. 

Accurate (nrkiurOt\ a. [ad. L. accurdt-us per¬ 
formed with care, exact, pa. pple. of accurd-rc to 
apply care to ; f. ac- = ad- to -t- curb-re to care for ; 
f. cura care.] In Igitin only said of things, but in 
Eng. extended in sense 2 to persons. 

1 1. Executed with care; careful. Obs. in the gen¬ 
eral sense. 

1621 Burton A not. Mel. 11. it. tv. (1676) 176/1 Those acurat 
diaries of Portugal*, Hollanders, etc. 1650 Vf.nner Put 
Recta 224 An Accurate Diet is that when a man taketh his 
meats in a certaine measure, order, and number. 167$ Art 
0/ Content w. ix. § 11. 228 Finally his [Christ’s] life expiring 
amidst the full sense of these accurate torments. 1738 Load. 

Country ffreivcr in. 1 1743' 242 Such Drink always remains 
so, notwithstanding their most accurate Attempts to the 
contrary. 

2. Of things and persons: Exact, precise, correct, 
as the result of care. 

1611 Brinsley End. Liter . xx.242 (1627) They might come 
in time to be as accurate in writing Greeke for the stile and 
composition, as in l-atine. 1684-5 Boyle Hist. Min. Jl aters 
68 Theaecuraiest way, l know, is by comparing the differing 
weights that the same sinking Body has in common Water, 
and in the Liquor propos'd. 1794 Sullivan Viejo a/Nat. 
I. 89 [He] discovers a very accurate knowledge of mineralogy. 
1824 Dinnis Libr. Comp. 110 Executed by one of the most 
accurate and learned printers of the age. 

3. Of things, without special reference to the 
evidence of care: Exact, precise, correct, nice; 
in exact conformity to a standard or to truth. 

1651 Hobbes Gen’. 4- Sec. xvii. § 12. 308 The accurate and 
proper signification (i.e.i the definition of those names. 1660 
H. More Myst. Genii, vu. xvii. 359 By how much accuratcr 
their Predictions are, by so much the more cause of suspicion. 
1756 Burke lntrod. Snbl. <y B. Wks. 1 . 97 The term taste, 
like all other figurative terms, is not extremely accurate. 
1850 Lynch Thcoph. Trinal’x. 17 Accurate thought on dcfin- 
itc subjects can alone give freedom and variety to general 
meditations. Mod. 1 am afraid that the solution of the 
problem is not quite accurate. 

Accurately (arkiuretli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an accurate manner, 
f 1. Of manner alone : Carefully. Obs. 

1631 Sherwood Accurately, soigne use men t t exactemcnl . 
1669 Evelyn Vintage 41 (1675) When the white is tunn'd, 
close it immediately and accurately. 

2. Of manner and result: With careful exactness 
or nicety. 

1611 Bible Trattsl. Pref. 7. It got credit with the Jewes, to 
be called Kara aKp^eiav, that is, accuratly done, a 1665 J. 
Goodwin A being Jillcd u>. the Spirit 395(1867) The apostle 
doth distinguish very accurately and carefully in that case. 
1776 A. Smith Wealth0/Nat. 1 .1. viii. 8x The priceof labour 
.. cannot be ascertained very accurately anywhere. 1879 
Lockyer Eletn. Astron. t. 16 All the constellations, and the 
positions of the principal stars, have been accurately laid 
down in Star-Maps. 

3. Of result alone: Precisely, exactly, correctly; 
without error or defect. 

1651 Hobbes Gov. «y Soc. xv. 5 2. 238 Yet this, to speake 
properly, and accuratly, is not to reigne, for he is sayed to 
reigne, who rules . . by precepts and threatnings. 1771 
Junius Lett. Ixii. 321 A man who has not read that argu- 
ment, is not qualified to speak accurately upon the subject. 


1817 Malthus Population I.474 The average number of the 
births being for a period of 30 years almost accurately equal 
to the number of deaths. i86oTYNnALL6Vac/Vrjt.§6. 42 The 
ridges upon its surface accurately resemble waves in shape. 

Accurateness (re kiuretnes), [f. Accurate a. 

+ -ness.] The quality of being accurate ; careful 
exactness; precision, nicety. (More properly a 
quality of a person, while Accuracy is a state of a 
thing; the accurateness of an observer; the accu¬ 
racy of his results ) 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 55 Which heing kept with all 
imaginable accurateness.. seemed a Paradise. 1661 Fuller 
Worthies (1840) It. 289 Such his accurateness,as not only 
to tell the initial words in every of their books, but also tn 
point at the place in each library where they are to be had. 
1675 Baxter Cath. Theot. il viii. 168 He was not so want¬ 
ing in accurateness, but that he knew how to have exprest 
himself, had that l>een his meaning. 1695 Woodwaro A 'at. 
Hist. Earth{ 1723^.7 As to the Certainty and Accurateness 
of my Observations, thus much may .. he said. 1871 Stand¬ 
ard 1 Feb,, Their shells were not fired with that accurate¬ 
ness upon which they so much pride themselves. 

t Accu rrent, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. accurr- 
cnl-cnt, pr. pple. of aeeurrere to run toward ; f. 
ae-^ad- to + curr-crc to run.] Running or flow¬ 
ing into; affluent, tributary. 

1432 50 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls Ser.) I. 57 That see [the 
Pontic] is rnoore swete .. for floodcs, accurrente on euery side. 

Accurse (akiFis), v. Obs. ox arch. Forms: 2-5 
acurse, 2-4 acorse, acorsy, 5- accurse. Pa. 
pple. accursed, also 6-8 accurst, [f. A- pref. 

+ OE. curs tan to Curse. As a-cursc is not found 
before the 12th c., the prefix does not here repre¬ 
sent an older ar- or an -, but is imitated from the 
a- into which both of these had then sunk, and 
was apparently intensive, as in 7 oakc, a-wakc, rise, 
a-rise. In 5, when the scribes lalmixed the Fr. prefix 
a * before e to ac-, they servilely did the same with 
a-cursc, whence the false spelling ac-cursci] To 
pronounce or imprecate a curse upon, to anathema¬ 
tize ; to devote to perdition, evil, or misery. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 31 bene prenst he mot isechen j> c bine 
acursede * ]>et he hine iblecie on>ein j>et he hine acursede. 
a 1250 (hot 6* Night. 1701 iCotl. MS.) schuleon oj>ur wise 
singe And acursi alle (fringe [Arch. MS. cursi], 1297 R. 
Glol'C. 474 He acorsede all thulke men, that he hadde north 
il»rou3t. Ibid. 296 Hii my^te acorsy j» c foie queue, |> at 
Seynt Edward slou. a 1320 Guy /Gr/r7<MTumb.)6 Heacursed 
the time that hir say [ = saw]. e 1360 Wyclif De Dot. Peel. 
55 Popis , . confermen and acursen men whanne hem likij> 
and myslikij> men. 1377 Langl. P. 1 * 1 . B. Prol. 99 Lest 
crist in cons[is]toric * acorse ful manye. 1494 Fabyan vii. 361 
She had also purchased a curse of the pope, to a curse all 
y* said barons. 153* More Con/nt. Tindale Wks. 1557, 
710/1 Of Noe hys owne sonnes one ye wot wet was so bad, 
that hys owne father accursed him. 1649 Jer. Taylor Great 
Excmp. in. xiv, 50 God can accurse the soul as well as punish 
the body. 1667 Milton /’. L. x. 175 Because thou hast done 
this, thou art accursed Above all cattle. 1868 Mii.man St. 
Pauls iii. 70 He had been Dean of St. Paul’s, and in that 
office accursed at Paul's Cross all who had searched. 

Accursed, accurst (akDusud, aki)\ist),///.a. 
Forms : 2-5 acursed(e, acorsed ; 3 akursid, 
akursedo ; 4 acursid; 5-6 accursed, accurst, 
[f. acurse, later Accurse v. + *ED.] 

1. Lving under a curse or anathema ; anathema¬ 
tized ; doomed to perdition or misery. 

e 1120 S. Marherete 10 t>u ouercume .. ]>ene acursede gasl. 
C 1*30 Aneren Rhole 234 Kfter J>reottene ^er com h c akursede 
gost het hcfde hire itented. 1388 Wyclif Gal. i. 8 Be he 
acursid [15*6 Tisdale Holdehim as a cursed. 1611 Let him 
be accursed.] 1393 Lsngl. P. PI. C. xxi. 97 And caldc hem 
* caytifs a-corsed . for was a vii vilanye. c 1450 Lone- 
lich Grail xxxx. 453 Therfure acurscd schaft thou be Thorwh- 
-owt alle the erlhe ful sikcrlc, And the erthe, a-corsed 1 wel 
it be do. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. iii. 5 Take you in this 
barbarous Moore, This RauenousTiger, this accursed deuill. 
1611 — Wint. T.xxx. iii. 52 Most accurst am 1 To be by oath 
enioyn'd to this. 1611 Bible Joshua xxii.20 Did not Achan 
the sonne of Zerah commit a trespasse in the accursed thing 1 
1718 Pope Iliad vi. 174 A wretch accurst and haled by the 
gods ! 18x9 lloon Eng. Aram xxviit [I] sought the black 
accursed pool With a wild misgiving eye. 1855 Tennyson 
The Letters 36 Thro' you, my life will be accurst. 

2 . Worthy of the curse, or bringing a curse along 
with it; execrable, damnable; detestable, hateful. 

1591 Shaks. TiooGent. v. iv. 71 Thepriuate wound is deep’ 
est : oh time, most accurst: 'Mongst all foes that a friend 
should be the worst. 1713 Steele Englishm. No. 48, 308 
That accursed Quality .. or Disorder of the Mind^ called 
Ambition. 1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Break/. T. xii. 119 I 
never saw the accursed trick performed. 1863 Kemble Rest’d . 
in Georgia 97 This accursed system of slavery. 

3 . absol. quasi-jA 

i6ix Bible Joshua vii. 12 Neither will I bee with you any 
more, except yee destroy the accursed from amongst you. 
1814 Southey Roderick xii.(1853) IX. 113 Swear that thy 
soul Will make no covenant with these accursed. 

Accursedly (akiiuscdli), adv. arch. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an accursed manner ; damnably. 

1607 Tourneur Rrr. Trag. hi. L in Hazl. Dodsl. X. 69 Sup. 
Fell it out so accursedly! A mb. So damnedly ? 1630 Tay¬ 
lor (Water P.) Agt. Cursing Wks. 1. 48/1 How many ofys, 
.. instead of giving God glory, praise, and thankes for all his 
benefits, doe most accursedly (or maliciously) sweare him 
ouer and ouer, from the head, to the foot. 

Accursedness (akiFisednes). arch. [f. as prcc. 
+ -ness.] The quality or state of being accursed. 
>583 Golding Calvin s Denier, exx, 739 Shall wee mistrust 
that our Lorde Jesus Christ hath not sufficient power to doc 


away all our accursednessc? 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Setr. 
World 6 Blotting out of the Book of God would have been 
a good, and accursedness from Christ, a blessedness. 
Accursing (akirrsiq), vbl. sb. arch. [f. Ac- 
CURSK v. + -ingL] The act of pronouncing or impre¬ 
cating a curse; anathematization, excommunication. 

1574 tr. Littleton , Tenures 42 a, The Bishopcs letters under 
hys scale, witnessing the accursynge. 1602 Carew Corttwall 
129 b, Some in Germany.. who for a Semblable prophanation 
with dauncing, through the Priests accursing continued it on 
a whole ycre together. 

t Accurtation. Obs. 6. [a. med. L .aecurldtion- 
em, n. of action, f. late L. *aeeurId-re (It. ac cor tar) 
to abbreviate ; f. ac-=ad- to -\-eurtdre to shorten ; 
f. curt-us short.] Shortening, curtailment, abbre¬ 
viation. 

1583 Stanyhurst Virgil To Reader 36IM is] clipped if the 
next word beginne with a vocall: as /ante, name ; for albeit 
E be the last letter, that must not safuc M from accurtation, 
because in the eare M is the last letter. 1594 Plat Jnvell- 
house 1. 44 In the time whereof, some English wits., did 
offer to make a great and gainefull accurtation, and yet could 
not be heard. 

Ac C US able (aki/?zab’l), a. [a. Fr. aecusablc, ad. 
L. accusabilis , f. aecusa-rc : see Accused, and - able.] 
Liable to be accused or censured ; blameworthy, 
reprehensible ; liable to the charge {of). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 245 Wherein indeed the 
hand of the Painter is not accusable, but the judgement of the 
common Spectator. 1676 *A Rivetus, Jr.' Mr. Smirkc 55 
Vet those that were accusable were all very well satisfied. 1858 
De Quiscey A utobiog. Sk. Wks. I. ii. 58 Thumping or trying 
to thump, somebody who is accused or accusable of being 
heterodox. 

Accusably (akwPzabli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an accusable manner; with liability to accusation. 

1879 G. Meredith Egoist III. x. 213 There is a probability 
of your being not less than the fount and origin of this 
division of father and daughter, though Willoughby in the 
drawing-room last night stands accuseably the agent. 

Accusal (aki /7 zal). [f. Accuse v. + -al 2 .] The 
act of accusing ; accusation. 

1594 R. C[arew] God/rey of Bvtloigne (1881) 54 Ech 
gainst himselfe doth this accusal! lay. 18x1 Byron Cain in. i. 
Cain ! clear thee from this horrible accusal, i860 lntrod. 
A utobiog. Leigh Hunt 9 To him the shocking part of these 
accusals lay in their uncharitableness. 1878 Geo. Eliot 
Coll. Break/. Party 707 Vour accusal, Rosencran?, that art 
Shares in the dread and weakness of the time. 

Accusant (aki /7 zant), a. and \ sb. [a. Fr. accus¬ 
ant, pr. pple. and sb.: — L. accusant-cm, pr. pple. 
of accustf-rc to Accuse.] 

+ A. adj. Accusing. Obs. 

1611 Cotcr. Accusant (partic.) accusant, accusing. 

B. sb. One who accuses ; an accuser. 

1611 Cotgr. Accusant , An accusant, or accuser. 1635 
Sir J. 11 ARtSGTON Epigr. 11. 6 Surely one should be deemed 
a false accusant, That would appeach Lcda for a Recusant. 
1660 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. 54 The Accusant must hold him 
to the proof of the charge. 1831 Gf.n. P. Thompson Exerc. 
(1842) 11. 66 He accuses the father of having only told half. 
He replies, he has told il all to the * college. The accusant 
says, he knows that. 

Accusar, obs. form of Accuser. 

Accusation (rcki//zc‘-Jon\ also 5 accusasi- 
owne, accusacion. [a. Fr. accusation ad. L. ac- 
cusdlioncm, n. of action, f. acntsd-rc to Accuse.] 

1 . The act of accusing or fact of being accused ; 
arraignment. 

1430 Lydgate Chrou. Troy in. xxv. His clauses for to rede 
That resowned in conclusiowne Onely of malycc to accus- 
asiowne. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour f v b, Mardocheus was 
accused of the accusacion of Amon and was nothynge gylty. 
1599 Shaks. Much Ado ti. ii. 55 Be thou constant in the 
accusation, and my cunniog shall not shame me. 1611 
Bible Luke xix. 8 If 1 haue taken any thing from any man 
by false accusation, 1 restore him foure fold. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix. 1190 Thus they in mutual accusation spent The 
fruitless hours. 1794 Burke Sp. agst. Hastings Wks. XV. 13 
A man who is under the accusation of his countiy ts under a 
very great misfortune. 1850 Tennyson £«fi/83Then like a 
shadow past the people’s talk And accusation of uxoriousness 
Across her mind. 

2 . The charge of an offence or crime, or the de¬ 
claration containing it; an indictment. 

c 14*5 Wyntown Cron. ix. Prol. 46 At a court I monappeir 
Fell accusation is ]>are til here, a 1450 Chester Plays (1847) 
II. 44 Men of thyn owne nacion Shewen for thy damnacion 
With manye accusacion And all this daie have. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas./orM. 11. iv. 157 My vouch against you, and my place 
i* th State Will so your accusation oucr-weigh. 1750 Robert¬ 
son Hist. Scott. I. ti. 152 An accusation so improbable gained 
but little credit. 1855M1LMAN Lat. Christ. (1864) 11 . 111. vii. 
136 He is not content with repelling the accusation as false 
and alien to his humane disposition. 1862 A. Trollope Orley 
Farm I viii. 421 (ed. 4) To this accusation I will not plead._ 
Accusatival (aki^zatorval), a. [f. L. accftsd- 
tiv-tim + -alL] Tertaining to the accusative case. 

X874 Sayce Comp. Phi lot. vii. 289 The so^alled genitive 
termination in x, which the second substantive takes in As¬ 
syrian, is but a modification of the accusatival -a. 

Accusative (akw?z£tiv), a. [a. Fr. acaisatif 
-ivc, ad. L. accusdtiv-us, lit. of the nature of ac¬ 
cusation, a verbal rendering of the Gr. (irrwtrts) 
aiTiarusi\ (the case) ‘of accusing,’ but also 'of 
or pertaining to that which is caused or effected 
(to alrtaTov) 1 ; bcnce, prop, the case of the effect, 
or thing directly affected by verbal agency.] 
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ACCUSTOM, 


I. Grammar. In inflected languages the name of 
the case whose primary function was to express 
destination or the goal of motion ; hence the case 
which follows prepositions implying motion to¬ 
wards, and expresses the object of transitive verbs, 
i.e. the destination of the verbal action; sometimes 
applied, in nninflected languages, to the relation in 
which the object stands, as shown by its position 
alone. By omission of the word ease, accusative is 
commonly used substantively. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. (1879) 417 The fourtecase is n ecu sat if case. 
a 1535 More Con/ut. Barnes vtn. 742/1 (1557) Some vnlcarned 
vse thys worde leamc for thys worde teache, with his accus- 
atyue case set oute, as Richarde learneth Robert. 1598 
Shaks. Merry IV. iv. i. 45 Evans . Well, what is your Accusa- 
tiue case ? William. Accusatiuo hinc. c x6*o A. Hume Or* 
thogr. Brit . Tong. 29 (1865) The accusative hath noeothernoat 
then the nominative; as, the head governes the bodie.. 1751 
Harris Hermes it. iv. 283 (1786) The Accusative is that 
Case, which to an efficient Nominative and a Verb of Action 
subjoins either the Effect or the passive Subject. 1879 J. 
A. H. Murray Address to Philol. Soc. 60 The use of the 
Accusative to supply a Nominative, originally wanting in 
aeuter nouns, is probably connected with the appearance of 
the passive voice in the verb. 

12 . (From Accuse v.) Pertaining, tending, or 
addicted to accusation ; accusatory. Oh. rare. 

a 1400 Cov. Myxt. 84 (1841) The elefntc [degree! is accusatyf 
confessyon of miquite of whiche ful noyous is the noyis. 
a 1576 Sir E. Dering Speeches 112 ( 1 *.) This hath been a very 
accusative age. 1641 ‘ Smectvmnuus ' V indie. Ansxo. 1 Ilumb. 
Remonst' § 13, 168 Episcopacy and their Cathedrals, with 
whom it is now the Accusative age. 

Accusatively (aki/ 7 ‘zalivli), adv. rare. [f. 
prec. + «ly 2.] * 1. In an accusative manner. 2. Re¬ 
lating to the accusative case, in grammar.’ J. 

Mod. tn midland English the dative case him began to be 
used accusatively in the first quarter of the 12th century. 

t Accusator, accusatour. Obs. 4-5. [a.litcr- 
ary Fr. accnsatcnr, which in 4-5 took the place of 
the pop. Fr. acuseiir:— L, accusdloremi] An accuser. 

138a Wyclif/ fc/r .xxiii. 30 1 sentehim to thee, denounsinge 
and to accusatours [1388 accuseris] that thei scie at thee. 
c 1425 Wyntown Cron. vi. xiv. 22 All J?ni .. |>at he Hys ac- 
cusatowris trowyd to be. 

Accusatorial (aki/Iizatoa'rial), a. [f. L. acciis- 
dtori-us belonging to an accuser + -al *.] Of or per¬ 
taining to an accuser. Applied to legal procedure, 
in which a distinct accuser or prosecutor appears. 

1823 Bentham Not Parti bttt Jesus 3^0 In modem Rome- 
bred law, this mode of procedure, in which the parts of judge 
and prosecutor are performed by the same person, is styled 
the inquisitorial; in contradistinction to this, that in which 
the part of prosecutor is borne by a different person, is styled 
the accusatorial. 1847 Seer. Soc. Middle Ages 332 The 
Fehm.tribunals had three different inodes of procedure; 
namely, that in case of the criminal being taken in the fact, 
the inquisitorial, and the purely accusatorial. 

AccusatoriaUy(aki? 7 :zat 5 o riali),<7</7>. [f.prec. 
+ -LY2.] In an accusatorial manner; after the 
mode of, or by means of, a formal accuser. 

1847 Seer. Soc. Middle Ages 333 When a crime had been 
committed, and the criminal had not been taken in the fact. . 
it was imperative that he should be proceeded against ac- 
cusatorially. 

Accusatory (aki/?zateri), a. [ad. L. accusd- 
tbri-us belonging to an accuser or accusation.] Of 
or belonging to accusing; of the nature of, tending 
to, or containing an accusation. 

1601 Holland Pliny (1634) I. 171 /Eschines .. at Rhodes 
rehearsed that accusatorie oration which he had made a- 
gainst Demosthenes. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 50 In a charge 
of adultery, the accuser ought to set forth in the accusatory 
libel ,, some certain and definite time. 1850 Grote Greece 
VIII. 11. lxii. 37 He represented the demagogic and accusa¬ 
tory eloquence of the democracy, 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. 
I.iiL32[He) moved his blunt head round in suchan accusatory 
manner as 1 moved round, that 1 blubbered out to him, * 1 
couldn't help it, Sir!’ 

tAccusatrix. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. accdsdtrix, 
fem. of accusator : see -trix.] A female accuser. 

1655 J* Jennings Etise 149 Isabel, the accusatrix, is in full 
liberty. 

Accuse ( 5 kir?z), v. Forms : 3-4 acuse, 4- ac¬ 
cuse. [a. OFr. acust-r\— L. accusa-re to call to ac¬ 
count ; for accausd-re, f. ac- = ad- to + causa-re ; f. 
causa cause, reason,account. Ini4thc.theFr.prefixa- 
began to be refashioned after L. as ac- in Fr. and Eng.] 

1 . To charge with a fault; to find fault with, 
blame, censure. 

a. Of persons. 

1297 R. Glouc. 523 Sir Hubert de Born .. Acused was to 
the king of mani luther prise. 1340 Hampole Pr. Conse. 
5423 Many accusers par sal be pan, To accuse pam byfor |>at 
domesman. 1393 Langland P. Pl. C. iv. 220 For conscience 
acuseb the 4 to congie |>c for eucre. c 1440 Gesta Rom. (1879) 
4x7 The wolfe had Envie, and began to accuse hym to the 
lyon. 1535 Coveruale 2 Sam. xix. 27 He hath accused thy 
seruaunt before my lorde y* kynge. x6ix Bible Prov. xxx. 10 
Accuse not a semant vnto his master. 1715 Burnet J/ist. 
Chvn Times (182^ 1 . 366 He had accused him to the King. 
1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 220 She sent for Blanche to ac¬ 
cuse her face to face. 

b. Of things. 

e 1450 LoNELtcH Grail xxvii. 331 Why art thow so hardye 
& so fre The erthe to aevsen in ony degre? 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ej>. 1. iv. 16 The Pharisees .. accused the 
Holinesse of Christ. x68x Dryden Abs. 4- Ack. 622 Such 
frugal Virtue Malice may accuse, 1708 Cmambeklayne St. 


Gt. Britain (1743) L llu *» M<> Which being done accordingly, 
he accuseth their contumacy. xy8i Gibbon Decl <5- /•’. H. 
xxxi. i8t Popular clamour accused the dearness and scarcity 
of wine. 1857 Bohn's Hatuibk. Prov, 305 Accusing the times 
is but excusing ourselves. 

2. (With the charge expressed.) To blame, charge, 
indict, a. with as {for obs.). 

1513 4 R, Pace in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 37 I. 108 For the 
punischement off suchc as were accusidde as autors off the 
sayde poysonynge. 1538 Starkey England 10 The socyety 
and cumpany of man ys not to be aceusyd as the cause of 
thys inysordur. X593 Shaks. 2 Hen. 1 7 , 1. iii. 192 Doth any 
one accuse Yurke fur a Tray tor 7 1655 Fuller CA. Hist. 
v. 22^ Many indeed accuse such payments, as Popish in their 
original. 1673 W, Cave Prim. Cltr. 1. i. 6 Caecilius .. ac¬ 
cuses the Christians for a desperate undone and unlawful 
faction. Mod. lie was accused as accessary to the crime. 

+ b. with sttbord. cl. or inf fhr. Obs. 

>535 Covkroalk 2 Mace. x. 21 Accusyngc those personnel, 
that they had soldo the brethren for money. 1577 IIanmi r 
Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619! 46 Ccrtaine of this sect and opinion, 
were accused to have come from the Ancestors of Judas. 
i6n Bible Luke xvi. 1 The same was accused vnto him that 
he had wasted his goods. 1690 Locke Hunt. Underst. Wks. 
1727 1 . r. ii. §25. ji That I may not be accused, to argue 
from the Thoughts of Infants, which are unknown to us, 
and to conclude, from what passes in their understandings. 

3. To accuse (a person) of {for, in, upon obs.) : 
To charge with the crime or fault of. 

>393 Gower ConJ. 111 . 236 The world hath oft accused Full 
gretc princes of this dede. e 1430 Lvijca 1 k B<vhas (1544 ) 1. ii. 
22 a, Atreus accused himself of inurdre, and his brother upon 
advoutrye. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse iArb .1 17, I accuse my 
sclfe of discourtesie too my fi iendes in keeping the>e ahuses 
so long secret. 1598 Shaks. Merry II ‘ins 11. i. 180 These that 
accuse him in his intent towards our wlues, are a yoake of 
his discarded men. 1602 — Hand. tit. i. 124. I could accuse 
ine of such things, that it were hetter my Mother had not 
borne tue. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 163 As a Father of 
the Church, he is accused for too much conniving at the 
factious disturbers thereof. 1809 Southey in (J. Rev. I. j y 3 
The Romanists accuse the Protestants for their indifference. 
1878 Seeley Stein 111 . 476 They may accuse his admirers 
of claiming too much, but they can bring no such accusa¬ 
tion against himself. 

5. absol. (by omitting the personal object), as in 
'Who is he that accuseth?’ ami hence, intr. To 
bring an accusation ; to utter charges. 

<•1380 Wyclif H’ycket 18 Nowc a dayes they accuscn 
falsely agaynste Chryste. 1579 Lvly Luplines 116361 K 4 
Doth not Physicke destroy if it be not wel tempered? Doth 
not l^aw accuse if it be not rightly interpreted? i868Gkc>k< k 
Kliot Sp.Gypsy^iZ He accused no more, But dumbly shrank 
before accusing throngs Of thought. 

6 . To betray, disclose. 11 ence, Jig. to reveal, dis¬ 
play, indicate, show, or make known. (Rare in mod. 
Eng., and when found, j>crhaps in imitation of mod. 
Fr., in which Ihis is a common sense of accuser.) 

c 1400 Rom.Rose 1591 Right so the cristalle stoon shyuyng, 
Withuiiten ony disscyvyng. The entrees of the yerde accus* 
lth. 1477 Eaki. Rivers Dictes tCaxton) 20 Withoute he 
woldc accuse them that wer consenting to make werre ayenst 
the King. 1580 Sidney Arcadia n. 124 The Princes did in 
their countenances accuse no points of fear. 1649 Milton 
EtkonokL Wks. 1738 I. 376 This wording was above his 
known Stile and Orthography, and accuses the w hole com¬ 
posure to be conscious of some other Author. 1658 Relit}. 
IVotton. (1672* 362 ,1 cannot taecording to the Italian phrase) 
. . accuse tile reeeit of any Letter from you. 1864 Crowe 
& Cavalcaselle Painting in Italy ILxxi. 523 The distribu¬ 
tion of the scene accuses an absence of motive or thought. 

t Accu se. Obs. rare. [f. thevb.] The act of ac¬ 
cusing or charging with crime; charge, accusation. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, m. i. 160 And dogged Yorke . . By 
false accuse doth leuell at my life. 1647 N. Bacon Hist. Disc. 
xxxvL 86 In nature of positive accuse of one for a crime. 

Accused (aki/7-zd),///. a. [f. Accuse v. + -ED.] 
Charged with a crime or fault. Commonly used 
subst., as the accused : he or she who is accused 
in a court of justice, the prisoner at the bar. 

>593 Shaks. Rich. I! , 1. i. 17 And frowning brow to brow, 
our selues will heare Th’ accuser, and the accused. 1728 
Pope Dune. iv. 420 Th’ accus’d stood forth, and thus ad¬ 
dress’d the Queen. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng . IV. 521 He 
and he alone.. could save the accused from the gallows. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cony. I I.vii. 144 Eustace and the other 
accused persons should not be given up. 

tAccusement (akiri'znient). Obs. [a. MFr. 
accuse merit, vbl/sb., f. accuser', see Accuse and 
-ment.] The action of accusing or charging with 
an offence; an accusing, an accusation, a charge. 

£1374 Chaucer Troylus tv. 557 'Phan thynke 1 , this were 
her accusemente, Syn wel I woot I may hire nought pur* 
chacc. 1393 Gower ConJ. 1 . 216 The gilteles was dampned 
there And deide upon accuscment. 1509 Barclay Ship oj 
Footes (1570) 27 To her husbande she accused him falsly. 

.. Ipolitus was murdered for this accusemenL 1596 Spf.nser 
F.Q. v. vii.47 He gan t’efforce the evidence anew, And new 
accusements to produce. 1715 Burnet Hist. Ref. (1865) 11 1 . 
34 The same justices shall.. punish the offenders, according 
as their offences shall appear to them upon the accusement. 

Accuser (akb7*zaj), also 5-6 aecusnr. [f. Ac¬ 
cuse + -krJ. See the parallel forms Accusour 
from OFr. and Accusatour from MFr. and L. 
Accuser, though Eng. in form, may have originated 
in an altered pronunciation of accusour \i\\h accent 
thrown back and final syllable obscured. Cf. soldier, 
warder, orig. soldionr, wardenr.~] One who accuses 
or blames; csp. one who accuses or proseentes in 
a court of justice. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5422 Many accusers par sal be 


F 1 ?..-, Fiften maneres of accusours sere. 1388 Wyclif Acts 
xxiii. 35 Y schal here thee he scidc, whanne thin accuseris 
comen [1526 Tindalk, accusarsl. 1489 Caxton Fayt of 
A rates iv. xL 262 What shuld be doon of the accusar. 1535 
Coverdalf. 2 Esd. xvi. 65 Yourc owne synnes shalbe you re 
accusers in that daye. 1605 Shaks. Lear tv. vi. 174 l ake 
that of me my friend, who naue the power to seale th'ac- 
cusers lips. 1667 Milton P.L. iv. 10 Satan, now first in¬ 
flamed w’ith rage, came down, The tempter ere the accuser 
of mankind. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 4 Whatever Persons 
the Civil-Law forbids to be accusers, the Canon-Law docs 
the self-same. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cony. I. vL 499 God- 
wine’s accuser was an Englishman of the highest rank. 
Comb. Accuser-general sb., accuser-like adj. or adv. 
1561 T. NJorton] Calvin's Inst. iv. 88 Whosoeuer knoweth 
the thyng it sclfe will confcssc that there is m»ihyng spoken 
accuserlike. 1828 1 C. Irving Last Days 209 There is no ac¬ 
cuser-general in any Christian state, nor m any Christian 
church. 

Accusing (aki/ 7 -zitj), vbl. sb. [f. Accuse 7>. + 
-INC 1 .] The action of charging with an offence; 
accusation. (Xow mostly gunmdial.) 

rijoo A'. A lisa under 3973 He is forth brought, and the 
kyug Gcveth him acoysyng. <1440 Gesta Rom. < 18781 241 
Whenne the Einperourc had harde ibis accusyngc, he was 
hili hevi. 1538 Starkey England 121 Ferther also in the 
accusing of tre.son, ther ys, me seinyth, ovcr*grete lyberty. 
1611 Cotgr., Clabauderic.. an ennioits accusing. Mod. Why 
are you so persistent in accusing me 7 

Accusing >.aki/rzig),///.fl. [f.AccTsEZ6+-iNc2.] 

| Charging with a fault, blaming ; reproachful. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia it. 126 Accusing Sycophants of all 
men did best sort to his nature. 1709 Stanhope Paraph *. 

I V. 175 So bitter is the Reflection, so dismal is the Prospect 
of an accusing Mind. 1859 < ;lo. Ei.iot Adam Bede 17 So 
[ candid, so gravely loving, that no accusing scowl, no light 
sneer could help melting away before their glance. 

Accusingly (aki/rziijli), adv. [(. prec. + -LY^.] 
In an accusing manner ; reproachfully. 

1580 Hou.ybasd Treas. Fr. Tong., Categoriyuement, ac¬ 
cusingly. 1867 H. Buminell Dark Things 224 Our moral 
nature recoils accusingly upon it>clf. 

t Accusor, -onr. Obs. [a. Anglo-Fr. (14th c.) 
a{c)cnsour (mod. Fr. act useur) :—()l‘r. acusor, a< u >- 
eor:~\..accusdldr-cm : sue Accus atou. Sul> 3 caj.sup¬ 
planted by or altered to accuser, with native suffix 
-Kit; see- or, -our.] The early form of Accuser. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5422 Many accusers par sal be 
ban . . Fiften maneres of accusours sere. < 1385 Chaui i k 
Leg. G. IV. Pro). 333 Fur in your eouri is many a losetigeour, 
Ami many a <pn inte totoler accusour. 1413 I.yir;. J'ylgr. 
Sowle <1483' 1. viii. 5 The accusours haue iyrst place an«l 
tyme of audyelite. 1494 Fauyan vi. cxciii. 197 (lie} >hu!de 
forfayte a certaync peny, wherof y' one half shuld fall to 
the accusour. 

Accustom (akirstDin\*'. Forms; sacustunite, 
5-6 acustom(e, 6 accustome, 6- accustom, [a. 
OFr. acoslume-r, later aeon shinier, accouslumer 
(mod. Fr. aecoutumcr) f. d to + costume, cousin me:— 
laic L. costuma earlier costudinem cl. L. con- 
suetudinem Custom. The vh. accostnmdrc was jirob- 
ably already in use in late poj>. L. The prefix a- 
was refashioned as ac- after L. in iqlh c.] 

*b 1 . trans. To make (a thing) customary, habitual, 
usual, or familiar; to practise habitually. Most 
common in the passive, to be accustomed ; to be 
made customary, to be practised habitually. Obs. 

1477 Earl Rivers Dictes (Caxton* 74 Angre the not sod- 
cynfy, for if thou acustumc it, it wolle ton rue ones to thy 
harmes. 1523 Lu. Berners Froissart I.cliii. 182 lHe) was 
made cardynall . . by authoritic of a bull fro (he pope, the 
which haddc nat be acustomcd ther before. 1567 Trial of 
Treasure in Hazl. Didst. 111 . 265 Hypocrites accustom the 
like, day by day. 1593 Marlowe Dido iv. iii. U700) 416 
Sucli ceremonious thanks, As parting friends accustom on 
the shore. 1650 Vennek An Advert. 370 It were much 
belter to abate and attemper their bloud by fasting . . than 
toaccustome the opening of a vein. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 

111 . 88 Whether such tithes be due and accustomed .. can¬ 
not be determined in the ecclesiastical court, 
fb. To use (a thing) customarily or habitually; 
to frequent as a customer. Obs. rare exc. in pa.pple. 

1690 (Sec under Accustomed, 2.) 1852 Thackeray Esmond 
(1876) 1. xiv. 126 An house used by the military in his time as 
a young man, and accustomed by his Lordship ever since. 
f 2 . intr. (refl. pron. suppressed). To become fa¬ 
miliar, go or act familiarly. To accustom lo : to 
resort to, frequent ; lo accustom with : to consort 
or cohabit with. Obs. 

1567 Maplet Greene Forest 101 All those sea fishes which 
accustome to Aquitania. 1670 Milton Hist. Brit. Wks. 1738 
11 . 33 We with the best man accustom openly ; you with the 
basest commit private adulteries. 

3 . To habituate, familiarize(a person orthing/0(7//, 
into, for, with obs.) something, or to do something). 

1478 Liber Niger in Pegge’s Cttrialia Misc. 86 It (the office 
of Barber to the kingl hath been much accustomed to one or 
two well known officers. 1490 Caxton Fneydos vil 31 ITheyJ 
dyd alle other thynges whiche is acustumed to be doon by- 
twene neyghbours and good frendes. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas, xxxv. ii, Bulwarkes about accustomed for warre. 1535 
Coverdale Ecclus. xxiii. 9 Let not thy mouth be accustomed 
with swearinge I1611 Accustome not thy mouth to swear¬ 
ing 1 . 1586 Let. to Earle of Leycester, etc. 14, 1 haue not ac¬ 
customed my tongue to be an instrument of untrueth. 159* 
Hykoe tr. Vives , Instr. Chr. Woman B. iij. What thing so¬ 
ever they have beene accustomed in before, they doe the 
same afterward. 1664 Evelyn Sy/va 19 The incomparable 
use of this noble 'Free for shade and delight, into whatever 
Figure you will accustom them. 1756 Burke Sttbl. B. Wks. 
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1 .160 When we can accustom our eyes to it [danger], a great 
deal of the apprehension vanishes. 1851 Ruski n Mod. Painters 
I. li. 1. ii. § 2. 50 The ear is not accustomed to exercise con* 
stantly its functions of hearing ; it is accustomed to stillness, 
b. rcjl. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour, a vj. It shalle be to yow a 
lyght thyng yf ye accustomme yow therin. 1561 T. N[orton| 
Calvin's Inst. 111.182 We should accustome vs with much 
abasing of our selucs, reuerently to looke vp vnto the 
mightinesse of god. 1585 Abi\ Sandvs Serm. (1841)1x72 If 
wc accustom ourselves with sinning .. our custom will wax 
to be our nature. 17x8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 1 . 
xxxii. 112, I cannot enough accustom myself to this fashion 
to find any beauty in it. 1754 Kakl or Chatham Lett, to 
A T ephe7o v. 39 Towards servants, never accustom yourself to 
rough and passionate language. Moti. She soon accustomed 
herself to her new surroundings. 

+ c. intr. (from ref.) To be wont, to use, to have 
the habit to do something. Ohs. 

1571 Jewel on 1 Tltcss. iv. 6 (1611) 78 The mouth that ac¬ 
customed to He slaieth the soule. 1602 Carew Corn-wall 
27 b, Some accustomed to bume it on heapes in pits at the 
clifie side. 1649 Milton Eikonokl. Pref., Kings, who ever 
have accustom’d from the cradle to use thir will oticly as thir 
right hand. 1668 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 111 . 209 Those, there¬ 
fore, who .. accustom to wash their heads, instead of pow¬ 
dering, would doubtless find the benefit of it. 

d. pass. To be habituated, to be in the habit, to 
Ijc wont or used. 

1534 I.n, Berners Gold. Bk. M. Anrel. (1546) 118 b, The 
auncient Romayn historiens were not accustomed to write 
the lyucs of the F.niperours fathers. 16x1 Birle ')er. xiii. 23 
Then may ye also doe good, that arc accustomed to doe cuill. 
1788 Reid Active Ptr.oers 1. vii. 530 We are accustomed to 
call die first the cause, and the last the etTect. 1846 .M ill 
Logic n. v. § 6118G81269 Were we not well accustomed to sec 
the sun and moon move. 

tAccu'stom, sh. Obs. [f.thevb.] Custom,habit, 
habituation. 

15*3 Skelton Garland 0/ Laurel G4 The accustome and 
usage Of aunciem poetis. 1533 Bellendene Livy (1S22' 66 
And now, be lang accustum, [he] has per fit die lernit all the 
Romane tawis. 1538 Lklanu I tin. V. § 8. 56 Mode., by 
auncient Accustume was wont to give the Ilaggc of the 
.Sylver llarpe to the best Harjicr of North Walys. 1645 
Milton Tetruck. <1851) 171 Trifxmian defines Matrimony a 
conjunction of man and woman containing individual accus¬ 
tom of life. 

t Accu*stomable, Obs. [f. Accustom v- + 
-able.] Usually practising or practised ; habitual, 
usual, customary, wonted. 

1494 Fabvan vii. 375 He also made .. punysshement for all 
accustomable great swerers. 1538 Latimer Serm. fy Kent. 
(18451 394 The rest 1 commit to j our accustomable goodness. 
1577 87 Harrison Etig.w 87711.11. xiii. 260 The prince dooth 
.. loose nothing of his duties accustomable to be paid. 1625 
tr. Gousalvias's Span. Inquis. 65 The Jayler comineth to 
visile his prisoners at his accustomable nourcs. 1677 Hale 
Print . Orig. Man. ti. vii. 201 Animals even of the same 
Original.. be diversified by accustomable residence in one 
Climate. 1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind iv. 39 The accustom- 
able and actual Partition. 

Accustomably (ak»-stomabli\ adv. arch. [f. 
prec. + -LY-.] In a manner conformable to custom ; 
customarily, habitually, usually, ordinarily. 

e 1450 Chester PI. 1. 5 You, howchers of thiscitie The storie 
of Sathan, that Christe woulde nevdes temple, Set out as ac- 
costamablie have yee. 1494 Fab van mi. 344 Excepte ii. tunne 
of wyne, which the Kyng accustomably had of eucry shyp 
commyngc from Burdeaux. c 1540 Polyd. t erg., Eng. Hist. 
(1846) I. 153 When the childe was not accustomablie scene 
the suspicion might easlie arrisc. 1576 Lamrarde Perautb. j 
Kent (1826)95 Pride is a fault that accustomably followcth 
prosperitie 1655 Baily Li/e of Fisher xxii. 203 The shirt of 
hairc (which accustomably he wore on his back). 1725 Cotes 
Dupin's Keel. Hist. I.n.tii.45 To pay what was accustom- 
ably due for them. 1806 J. Pytches in Monthly Mag. 
XXII. 209 The word is accustomably written with a d by all 
authors. 

t Accu'stomance. Obs. ; also ac(c)ustum- 
aunce. [a. OFr. acostumancc, acouslnmaitncc, acc-, 
f. acoslumcr : see Accustom and -ance.] Custom¬ 
ary use or practice ; custom, habit. 

<•1384 Chalxer Hous 0/Fame 28 Or ellis by dysordynauncc 
Of naturell acustumaunce \v.r. accustumauncc, accustom- 
aunce, accustomance]. 1483 Caxton Cato b iij b, Oftentymcs 
they inclyne or bowen to such playes by acustumance. 1603 
Holuso Plutarch's Mor. 1213 Exercise and accustomance 
to sobriety, temperance and continency. 1660 Boyle New 
Exp. Phys.-Mech . Digr. 375 By accustomance, some Men may 
bring themselves to support the want of Air a pretty while. 
1690 — Chr. Virtuoso 1.103 An Accustomance of endeavour¬ 
ing to give Clear Explications of the Phenomena of Nature. 

+ Accustomarily, adv. Obs. [f. Acccstom- 
ary a. + -ly^.] Usually, customarily. 

1662 H. More Antid. agt.Ath. Pref. Gen. xr (1712) A tena¬ 
cious adhesion to what has accustomarily been received. 
a 1689 Cleveland (J.) Go on, rhetorick, and expose the 
peculiar eminency which you accustomarily marshal before 
logick to publick view. 

Accustomary (ak^stamari), a. arch. [f. Ac¬ 
custom sb. + - ary representing an analogically 
formed late L. * accost ilmdrius , whence also OFr. 
acostumicr.] Usual, customary. 

j 541 Coveroale The aid Faith Wks. 1844 1 . Prol. 3 The ac¬ 
customary goodness of God. 1654 Sir A.Cokaine tr .Loredano, 
Dianea 1. i. 71 The Armenians.. demanded the obedience 
accustomary to the Sea. 1662 H. More Antid. agt. At/i. 
(1712)1. i.9 They that adhere to Religion in a mere super¬ 
stitious and accustomary way .. easily turn Atheists. 1755 
Mage ns Ess. Insttr. 1 . 428 The accustomary Methods of 
such dealings wherein we were respectively engaged. 1865 
Camh. Mag. Sept. 273 At length came bed-time, and the 
accustomary little speeches. 


t Accu’stomate, ///. a. Obs. [f. Accustom + 
-atkI as if ad. late L. * accost it mat us, cf. It. accost u- 
ma/o t Pg. acostumato, OFr. acostume .] Accustomed, 
habituated, wonted. 

1494 Fabyan vii, 552 After noone were proclamacyons made 
in accustumat pl.acis of the cytie. 1533 Bellendene Livy 
(1822) 11. 108 Thair wes certane public sacrifices quhilkis war 
accustumate to be dune alanerlie be kingis. a 1568 Cover- 
dale Fruitful Less. Wks. 1844 l. 205 Long accustomatc 
doing of virtuous deeds. 

t Accustoma-tion. Obs. rare~K [n. of ac¬ 
tion f. OFr. acostumc-r, late L. * accostu md- rc : see 
-ATiox.] The action of rendering habitual; the 
habitual practice or use. 

1605 Karra f. Blomty Murthers of Sir J. Fitz{ i860) 14 [He] 
stoutly persevered in the accustimation of his former breaches 
of all commendable carriage. 

Accustomed (akz>*siamd), ///.<?. [f. Accustom 
v. + -ed.] The pple. has all the const, of the vb. 

1. Made customary, practised habitually; wonted, 
used ; customary, habitual, usual. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour a i b, They had neyther drede 
ne shame, so niochc were they endurate and acustomed. 
1483 — Gold. Leg. 258/1 He sent an Aungel acustomcd whichc 
shewed to her to fore the dcmonstraunce of hir departyng. 
1585 A bp. S anoys Serm. (1841) 349 He left them to be 
devoured with pestilence, with hunger, and with the sword, 
the accustomed instruments of his wrath. x6oo Shaks. 
A. I’./.. 111. v. 4 The common executioner Whose heart th* 
accustom’d sight of death makes hard. 1684 Runyan Pilgrim 
11. 75 They had prepared for them a Lamb, with the accus¬ 
tomed Sauce belonging thereto. 1776 Gibbon Dec/. <y F. I. 
341 He Used the victory with his accustomed moderation. 
18x9 Shelley Eos. Helen 142 The accustomed nightingale 
still broods On her accustomed bough. 1876 Miss Braddon 
Josh. Hagg. Dan. II. 28 They had 1 x>th grown accustomed 
to the half light of the wood by this time, and saw each 
other’s faces very clearly. 

f 2 . Frequented by customers. Obs. 

1690 Loud. Gaz. mmdexi. 4 The Bull-inn in Fenny-Strat- 
ford .. a well Accustomed Inn, is to he Lett ready Fur¬ 
nished. 1761 Smollett Gil Bias (1802! I 11. vii. 171 There I 
got a place . . in a well accustomed shop, much frequented 
on account of the neighbourhood of the church. 1772 
Graves Spiritual Quixote ix. vi. (I).t [He] observed to my 
landlord that his seemed to be a well-accustomed house. 

Accustomedly (akrrstamdli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -I.Y-.] In an accustomed manner; usually, cus¬ 
tomarily. 

1615 Sandys Trav. 248 About mid-day, when for certaine 
houres it accustomedly forbearcth to flame. 

Accustomedness (akrmamdnus). [f. Accus¬ 
tomed a + -ness.] The quality or fact of being ac¬ 
customed or customary; wontedness, habituation. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Char act. (1860(42 Through his continual 
use and aecustomediic>*e to.. coin new words he makes 
no conscience of breaking oatns. 1869 Ruskix Queen of the 
Air 137 It is the habit of all modesty to love the con¬ 
stancy and ‘solemnity,’ or, literally, ‘ accustomed ness,* of 
law. 1876 Mrs. Riddell Above Suspicion II. xii. 283 His 
Lordship siepjicd, with an air of dignified accu tomedness 
.. into the carriage. 

+ Accustomer. Obs. [f. Accustom v. f-er 1 , 
or a. OFr. acostumicr, acuslumicr late L. *accos- 
t ft mart us, f. costilma: see Accustom vi] ?A col¬ 
lector of customs. (So in OFr.) 

1538 Lelanp I tin. 11 . §7. 97 The Accustumer of Bridge- 
water hath translatid this Place to a right goodly and 
pleasant dwelling house. 

Accustoming (akarstomiq), vbl. sb. [f. Accus¬ 
tom V. + -ING I.] 

tl. The action of making oneself familiar with, 
using, practising, consorting. Obs. 

1567 Maplet Greene Forest 25 Brought to it by evill 
accustoming, jthou] giuc.t consent, and, so wonne, dost 
becken at it. 1599 Sandys Europe Spec. (1632) 235 Their 
people with small accosioming understand the Liturgies 
well enough. 1643 Milton Divorce (18^1) iii. 27 They who 
have liv’d most loosely by reason of their bold accustoming, 
prove most succesfull in their matches, 

2 . The action of habituating or familiarizing. 
Now always gcrundial. 

16x7 11 ieron Wks. II.340 Now the accustoming of the 
tongue to cuill speech is like the poysoniug of the well. 
Mod. By accustoming one’s eyes gradually to the light. 
Accustrement, obs. form of Accoutrement. 
Accyde,-ie, -ye, variants of Accidie, Obs. sloth. 
Ace (^s). Forms: 3-6 as, 4-6 aas, ais, ase, 6 - 
ace, PI. aces ; in 4-5 aas. [a. Fr. as L. as unity, 
a unit, (said to be a. Tarenline as, for Gr. m one). 
In OFr. popularly restricted to the side of the dice 
marked with one pip.] 

1. One at dice, or the side of the die marked 
with one pip or point, and counting as one ; after¬ 
wards extended to cards, dominos, etc-, and mean¬ 
ing the throw of one, or the card, etc. so reckoned. 
Ambs ace , the first connexion in which the word 
occurs in Eng. (OFr. 12 th c. ambes as), both aces; 
deuce ace (OFr.) two aces, at one throw (now taken 
as deux + ace = 2 and I ; so trey ace, syce ace , etc.) 

c 1300 [See under 2.] 1566 Udall Royster Doyxter lit. iiL 
(1847) 45, I wyll lie here with them, ere ye can say trey ace. 
1611 Shaks. Cymb. 11. iiL 3 Your Lordship is the most patient 
man in losse, the most coldest that euer turn’d vp Ace, 1650 
Sherwood, 'Xoca&io.vcibcs-dicc, Faire atubezatz. 1656 Hobbes 
Lib. Access. Cluinee (1841)41 'Phis will be yet clearer by con¬ 
sidering his own instance of casting ambs-ace, though it par- 


take more ofcontingency than offrecdom. 1680 Cotton Compt. 
Gamesterxn Singer Hist. Play. Cards 336 If you put in your 
dice so that two fives or two fours lie .a-top, you nave in the 
bottom turned up two two’s, or two treys; so if six and an 
ace a-top, a six and an ace at bottom. 1880 Hoy's Own Bk. 
619 The dice are perfect cubes, marked with dots from one to 
six .. one is called ace, two deuce, three tre (or trois), four 
quatre , five cinque , and six size . 

b. At cards. 

1533 More Debell.Salem 4- Byzance Wks. J557,955/2 ,1 am 
as sure of this game .. as he that hath iii. aces in his handc. 
c 1590 Harrington Marcus at Primero in Singer Hist. Play. 
Cards 253 For either Faustus prime is with three knaves, 
Or Marcus never can encounter right, Yet drew two aces. 
1594 Plat Jewell-house 111. 42 Carefull sdiollers will find 
some of these helpes, as good as the Ace of heartes in their 
wrighting; hecdelcssc Drones will scarce make the Ace of 
Diamondes of the best meanes. 1676 Etheredge Man of 
Mode 11. L (1684) 18 She loves nothing So well as a black 
Ace. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) 1 .187 By the ace [in 
whist] t have always thought the laws of the land denoted; 
and as the acc is above the king or queen, and wins them, I 
think the law should be thought so too. 1853 Lytton My 
Kovel 1. xii. 47 The unfortunate adversary has led up to ace 
king knave—with two other trumps. Squire takes the Par¬ 
son’s ten with his knave, and plays out acc king. 

c. A point at racquets, lawn-tennis, etc. 

2 . fig. a. As the ace at dice was ihe lowest or 
worst number, ace was frequently used for bad luck, 
misfortune, loss. Esp. in ambs ace and deuce acc 
the lowest possible throw, and hence, naught, worth¬ 
lessness, nothing, b. lSut in sume games at cards, 
the ace is ihe most valuable, and hence the ‘ ace of 
men ' the perfection or highest. See also Ambs-ace. 

e 1300 Harrcnving of Hell 21 Stille be thou, Sathanas! The 
ys fallen ambes aas. C1386 Chaucer Moukes T. 583 (S/x-t. 
670* Emj>oysoned of thin oughne folk thou were ; Thyn sis 
fortune is turned into an aas. [Lansd. as.] ^1386— Man 
of Lawes '/’. 26 Vourc bagges beth nac fuld with ambes aas, 
But with sys synk, that renneth on your chaunce. [s». r. as, 
ais.] 1481 Caxton Reynard theFoxe 62 A pylgrym of deux 
aa*. 1787 Burns (Chamb.>74 My heart-warm love to guid 
auld Glen, 'I he ace and waic o* honest men.| 

3 . fig. A single point, a minute portion, a jot, 
particle, or atom. 

1528 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 1557, 170/2, 1 wilt not muchc 
stickc with you for one ace betier. 1579 Tomson Calvin's 
Serm. on Tim. 13/2 Such as did their best to be an acc 
above Timothic. 1586 J. Hoorek Giraldus's Hist. Iret. in 
Holiushed II. 95. j [He) determined to go an ase beyond 
his fellows, in betraieng the castell to the gouernor. 1587 
Gascoigne Steele Glass Epil. 42 Better looke off than looke 
an ace too farre. 1598 tr. Terence , Fun. 111. i. Did 1 tell 
thee how l tooke a young man down an acc lower at 
Rhodes? 1621 Burton Aunt. Mel. Dcmocr. (1651)9, 1 may 
peradventure he aji acc before thee. 1652 Culpepper Engl. 
Phys. Enl. (1809) 165 The root spreadeth like the other, 
neither will it yield to its fellow one ace of bitterness. 1737 
Dragon of Want ley in Aquar. Naturalist (1858)355 'Ihe 
Corporation worshipful He valued not an ace. 

To bate an ace : To abate a jot or litlle,* to 
make the slightest abatement. 

a x6in Proz'crb in Camden RcwAifap 293 Bate me an ace, 
quoth Bolton. 1616 Englishmeti for my Slcttey 11. ii. in IIazl. 
Dodsl. X. 504 Yet a man may want of his will, and bate an 
acc of his wish, a 1638 Meoe Paraphr. on 2 Peter iii. 9 God 
would not bate them an acc of the judgment they had 
merited. 1676 Marvell Mr. Sntirkc Wks. 1875 IV. 60 The 
exposer has not bated him an acc. a 1733 North Lives of 
iVorths (1826) IIL323 Bating him that ace, he was truly a 
great man. 

Within an ace of: On the very point of, within 
a hair s breadth of. 

a 1704 T. Brown Lett. Wks. 1730 1 .184 ,1 was within an acc 
of being talked to death.. 1711 Pope Lett . (1736) V. 112, I 
was within an ace of meeting you. 1824 W. Irving Tales of 
Trav. II.43, I came within an ace of making my fortune. 
1880 Manch. Guard. Oct. 30, A conspiracy to restore the 
Throne, was within an ace of being carried into execution. 

4 . Attrib. ace-point: the first of the points or 
divisions of the tables in backgammon. 

1880 Boys Own Bk., Backg. 619 The men move towards 
their ace-points.. white counts round from the ace-point of 
black, ana black counts round from the ace-point of white. 

"I Acc is in many dialects pronounced yacc, yas, 
yess, whence in the following: O acc, a curious 
spelling of Oyez 1 or O yes! with plural O y s acc for 
Oyczcs. 

1635 Bratiiwait Arcadian Princesse iL 196 Having first 
commanded Cletor, the Pretorian Cryer, with three O's ace 
to command silence. 

-acea, L. suffix, pi. neut. of - actus , comp. adj. 
formative (= - c-us) — belonging to, of the nature 

of: see -aceous. The analogy of a few words in I.., 
as gallhidccus, has been followed in the extensive 
use of this ending (in nenter pi. agreeing with ant- 
malia understood) to form names of classes or 
orders of animals, like Crustacea crusty or shell- 
coated animals, Cetacea animals of the nature of 
the whale (celus). These are collective plurals; the 
sing, is supplied by crustaccous animal, crustacean. 

-acese, L. suffix, pi. fern, of - dccus , as above. The 
analogy of L. words like herbiiccus, ros dec us, viol - 
dccus,hordcdccus has been followed in the unlimited 
use of this ending (in fern, pi., sc. flan lac) to form 
collective names of orders or families of plants, as 
Rosaceac, Geraniaeeae , Algaccac, Graminaceae, etc. 

-acean, comp. adj. (or sb.) formative, f. L. -dcc¬ 
us + -an. As an adj. = - accous ; as a sb. it supplies a 
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sing, to collective plurals in - acea , as a crustacean = 
a crustaceous (animal), one of the Crustacea . 

Acediamine (ws/doi-amain). Chcm. [f. Ack- 
[tic] + Diamine.] An amine of composition 

C;N.H,= (II.C)C | “xj},. a!so callc ' d Ethenyl. 

diamine, or Mdhyl-mdhaiyl-Jiamine, derived from 
two molecules of ammonia in one of which II, in 
the other II* are replaced collectively by the trivalent 
radical Ethenyl (C*II S )'". 

1877 Watts p'otMtef Cltcm. II. 225. 

tAcedy. Obs. rare. [ad. L. acedia, a. Gr. a/erj- 
5 ia heedlessness, sluggishness, torpor, n. of state f. 
d priv. + Kijd-os care, concern, KTjS-ofxcu I heed. A 
later derivative of the word which gave the very 
common ME. Accidie, q.v.] Torpor, slupor. 

1623 Up. Hall Semi. v. 140 Though the mind be suffi¬ 
ciently convinced if the necessity or profit of a good act; 
yet for the tediousness annexed to it, in a dangerous spiritual 
acedy, it insensibly slips away from it. 

Aceldama, [a. 'A**A.8a/ta, the Gr. repre¬ 
sentation of an Aramaic phrase, Chal. ):n, 
Syr. okel damo the field of blood.] The 

name given to the field in ihc vicinity of Jerusalem, 

f >urchased with the blood-money received and re- 
inquished by Judas Iscariot. Hence Jig. A field of 
bloodshed, a scene of slaughter or butchery. 

1382 Wyclif Ads i. 19 Thilkc fecld was clepid Achildemak 
H388 Acheldcmak] in the langage of hem, that is the feeld 
of blood. 16x1 Ibid That field is called in their proper 
tongue, Aceldama, that is to say, The field of blood, a 1658 
Clevf.lano Content (1687) 38 In this dark way Of Death, 
this Scarlet-streak*d Aceldama. 1658 R. F ranck North. Mem. 
(1821) 20 Are not the nations about us like an acaldemy of 
blood, that darkens the air? 1742 Voung Night Th. vi. 103 
Love Divine, Which lifts us.. From earth's a cel damn, this 
field of blood. 1736 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 22 What 
an Aceldama, what a field of blood Sicily has been in an¬ 
cient times. 1859 De Quincey The Caesars Wks. X. 175 All 
brought their tributes of beauty or deformity to these vast 
aceldamas of Rome. 

Acele, variant of A-seal v. Obs. to seal. 
Acenaphthene (a^s/iiarf|>/n). Chcm . [f. Ace- 
r T icl + Naphthene.] A compound substance of the 

CIl 2 

Naphthalenegroup,C I2 n i0 ,=C J0 H 4 <^ 1 ^ ,ornaph- 
thalene with two atoms of II replaced by divalent 


ethene (C 2 H 4 )". 

1877 Watts Ftrwncs' Chcm. U. 581 Acenaphthene . . crys¬ 
tallises from fusion in flat prisms, from alcohol in long needles. 

Acenaphthylene (re-s/narfful/n). Chcm. [f. 
Ace[tic] + Naphtha + - yl = base + -enk = deriva¬ 
tive.] A compound substance of the Napthalcne 
, yCU ^ . 

group, C U H„ = C W H # \ having two atoms of 

II less than Acenaphthene, whence it is derived. 

1877 Watts Founts' Chcm. 11.582 Acenaphthylene is formed 
by passing the vapour of acenaphthene over gently heated 
lead oxide. It.. crystallises in yellow tables .. its picric 
acid compound forms yellow needles. 

Acenne, early f. Akenne v. Obs. to bring forth. 
Acent, obsolete form of Assent sb. and v. 
Acentric (ase*ntrik), a. Geom. [f. Gr. afctvrp-os 
without centre + -ic.] Destitute of a centre. 

185a Gregory Solid Geom. (ed. 2) 77 Acentric Surfaces: 
the general equation to these may be put in the form .. 
Aceose, early form of Achoose v. Obs. to select, 
-aceous ( 7 »Jas), compd. adj. formative f. L. -acc-us, 
-a , - um, of the nature of, (f. de- + -e-us, - e-a t - c-um, 
see -eous) + -OUS, favoured by the formal resem¬ 
blance of the compd. Eng. -acc-ous to the simple 
L. - ace-us of the nom. masc. Of extensive use in 


Nat. Hist., where it supplies adjectives, Eng. in 
form, to the nouns in -acea, - deeae , as cetaceous, 
crustaceous, testaceous, rosaceous , ranuneulaecous, 
papilionaceous ; also in other words, as setaceous, 
cretaceous, carbonaceous, saponaceous , argillaceous , 
coriaceous , herbaceous , membranaceous , etc. Only 
a few of these represent actual L. words in - deeus , 
the majority being purely modem and analogical. 

+ Acephal, a. and sb. Obs. rare ; also asephal. 
[a. Fr. acephale , ad.late L. acephal-us : see Acephali.] 

A. adj. Having no head or chief ; = Acephalous. 

*549 Compt. Scot. xx. 167 There is ane vthir sort of veyris 
cal lit batteilis asephates, that is, quhen the pepil gadris to- 
giddir in ane grit conuentionc but the autorite of the superior. 

B. sb . A (supposed) headless animal ; = Ackphalan. 

1607 Topsell Four-footed Beasts (1673) 9 The West region 
of Lybia and /Ethiopia have great store of Cynoccphals, 
Babouns, and Acephals, beasts without a head, whose eyes 
and mouth are in their breasts. 

II Acephala (ase fala), sb.pl. Zool. [late L. ace¬ 
phala , a. Gr. at<(<pa\a adj. neut. pi. = headless (sc. 
antmalia ).] Name given (by Lamarck) to one of the 
two great divisions of Molluscs. The sing, is sup¬ 
plied by Acephal or more commonly Acephalan. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. 5 8?6 The Conchiferous Acephala, 
with scarcely an exception, have bivalve shells. 1863 Lyell 
Aniiq. Man xxii. 442 A greater number of acepnala or 
lamellibranchiate bivalves could be identified with living 
species than of gasteropods. 
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Acephalan (ase’falan), a. and sb. [f. prcc .4 -an.] 

1 . adj. Of or pertaining to the Acephala. 

Mod An animal of the acephalan type. . One skilled in 
acephalan 2oology. 

2 . sb. An animal of the division Acephala. 

1856 Woodward Man. Mollusca 49 Viviparous reproduc¬ 
tion .. appears to take place in the accphalans. 

II AcephaH (ase faloi), sb.pl. [lale L. (lsid.) pi. 
of accphal-us a. Gr. d#^aA-o$ headless, f. a priv. + 
Ki(pak-l} head.] 

1 . Nat. Hist. (Imaginary) men or animals with¬ 
out heads. 

1600 A bp. Aboot Jonah 209 Some such things were talked of, 
Actphali, men without heads, Cynocephali, men with heads 
like to dogs. 1753 Cham hers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Though the 
existence of a nation of Acephali be ill warranted. 

2 . Ecd.IIist. A name applied to various Christian 
sects or bodies, from the want of a chief or leader, 
from acknowledging no earthly head, or from rejec¬ 
tion of episcopal jurisdiction. 

1625 A. Gill Star. Philos, ii. 195 The heresies concerning 
the proprieties of the Mediator .. The Acephali or hcadlessc, 
because they had neither bishops, nor priests. 1642 Jek. 
Taylor Fpiscopacie (1647) 333 Why are they called Acephali ? 
Nicephorus gives this reason, and withal] a very particular 
account of their heresy .. They refused to live under Bishops. 
1707 Phillips, Accp/uili, a sort of Ilereticks, whose first 
Ring-leader is unknown. AcephaliSaccrdotcs, Priests that 
own no Bishop over them, Independent Ministers. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. The name Acephali is sonic-times ap¬ 
plied to such priests, or bishops, ns are exempted from the 
discipline and jurisdiction of their ordinary bishop or pa¬ 
triarch. 

f 3 . Eng. Hist. * Certain Levellers that acknow¬ 
ledg’d no Head or Stiperiour, mention’d in the 
Laws of K. Henry V Phillips 1707. 

1721 Bailey |as in Phillips], a 1824 I/Israeli Cur. Liter. 
(1866)448/2'] hat parly which as far back as in the laws of our 
Henry 1, are designated by the odd descriptive term of Aceph¬ 
ali, a people without heads, the strange equality of levellers. 

t Acepha’lian, a. and sb. Obs. [f. prec. + -an.] 

A. adj .Belonging to the ecclesiastical sect or party 
of the Acephali. 

B. sb. A member of this sect. 

1586 I*. Rogers 39 Arl.i 1607*54 Detestable therefore is the 
error of the Acephalians, who denied the properties of the 
two natures in Cnrist. 

1 Acepha'lisis, akephalisis, sb., rare-j. 
[Gr. in form, as if n. of action, f. a vb.* d*«</>aA./£- 
<tp, f. a.K(tpa\-os headless.] 11 endlessness. 

i6u Sfef.O /list. Gt. Brit. ix. x. 20 Ring Edward .. would 
not neglect the aduantage of this Akephalisis, or want of a 
knowne head in Scotland. 

+ Acephalist. Obs. rare. [f. dW^aA-os + -ist.] 
One who professes the doetrines of the (Ecclesias¬ 
tical) Acephali; one who acknowledges no head or 
superior. 

1659 Gauden Fed. Attgl. Susp. 464, I ask these Acephal* 
ists, who will indure no head but that on their own shoulders, 
whether the City of lxmdon is worse governed, because it 
hath a Lord Maior among and above the Aldermen and 
Common Councel. 1696 Phillies, Accphalists, a sort of 
Hercticks, whose first founder is unknown; also Vagabond 
Clergymen, having neither King nor Bishop for their Head. 

Ace'phalite. [f. wed. L. acephalita f. acephal - 
us\ see -ite.] = Acephalist. Applied to various 
sects in Eccl. Hist. 

Acephalocyst (asefaDjsist). [ad. mod. L. 
accphaiocystis , f. Gr. <W</>aA-o? headless + nvar-is 
bladder.] A headless bladder-worm ; a name ap- 
lied by Laenncc to the group of parasitic worms 
nown as hydatids. They are now ascertained to 
be the immature form jarva or scolex) of one of 
the tapeworms ( 7 acniadae), which, when it has 
quilted the egg, finds its way from the intestine to 
the liver or other solid organ of its host, and there 
enlarges into a globular cyst, while ihc head is 
inverted so as not to appear externally. 

1836To ud Cycl. Anal. Phys. II. ji6/i The Acephalocyst is 
an organized being, consisting of a globular bag.. The young 
Acephaloeysts are developed between the layers of the 
parent cyst. 1839 Ibid. 111. 196/r The Entozoa met with in 
the human liver are hydatids or acephaloeysts. 1862 Fuller 
Dis. L ungs 307 I n all instances in which acephaloeysts are met 
with in the lungs, the issue of the case is extremely doubtful. 

AcephaloCystic (ase:faD|si stik), a. [f. prec. + 
-ic.] Belonging to, or of the nature of, acephaloeysts. 

1859 Tooo Cycl. Anal. Phys. V. 26/1 Every thing that is 
known of the acephalocyst ic productions seems to point to 
the view that they are all nearly allied. 

Acephalous (ase'falos), a. [f. Fr. acfphale or 
late L. acephal-us (a. Gr. atdtpakos) + -ous.] 

1 . Without the head, headless. 

1731 Bailey, vol. II, Acephalous , without ahead. i7S3Cham- 
bers Cycl.Snpp. Some modem travellers still pretend to find 
Acephalous people in America. 1774 Cooper in Phil. Trans. 
LXV. 311, I take the liberty to remit you an account of the 
delivery of a very curious acephalous monster. 1836 9 Tonn 
Cycl. Anat. <5■ Phys. 11.219/2 1 n the true acephalous foetus the 
bones of the face.. are of course wanting. 1846 Grotf. Greece 
1. 1. xvi. 592 Without the ancestorial god the whole pedigree 
would have become not only acephalous, but also worthless 
and uninteresting. 1854 Kauham Prose f/aliettlics 391 With 
so strong an inducement for fishmongers to decapitate con¬ 
gers, acephalous specimens would probably be.. common. 

2 . Having or rccogniziug no governing head or 
chief. 


1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. t Acephalous, In a figurative sense is 
more frequently applied to persons destitute of a leader, or 
chief.. We find a great number of canons of council.. against 
Acephalous clerks. 1837 Sir F. Palgkave Hist. Norm. $• 
Eng. 11. 324 Regality was the organic element of the com¬ 
monwealth .. an acephalous body politic was inconceivable. 
1858 Gladstone Homer 1. 502 The acephalous state of 
the Elian division of the army. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 
II. xv. 267 The tendency to division was strengthened by the 
acephalous condition of the Courts. 

3. Zool. Having no part of the body specially 
organized as a head or seat of the brain and special 
senses. Acephalous Molluscs = Acephala. 

174x Chambers Cycl. s.v., Acephalous worms, or what are 
supposed such, are frequent. 1835 Kirbv Hal. Inst. Anim. 
I. IX. 268 The acephalous or bivalve Molluscans. 1836 Toun 
Cycl. A nat. Phys. 1.166/2 The mouth .. in the acephalous 
annelida isdirected forwards. 1879 Carpenter Men till Physi¬ 
ology 1. ii. § 49. 49 The two primary divisions of the lMol¬ 
luscous] series,—the cephalous and the acephalous. 

4. Hot. Headless, with the natural head aborted 
or cut off. 

x88o Gray Bot. Text-Bk. 393. 

5. Wanting the beginning, as an imperfect manu¬ 
script; wanting the first syllable or foot of the 
verse, said csp. of a hexameter beginning with a 
short syllable. 

*753 Chambers Cyd. Supp., .Utphalns is used in poetry 
for a \ersc which is lame or defective, by wanting a be¬ 
ginning. 1841 ]>k Qcinci y Khd. 403 u£6o) A false or 
acephalous structure of sentence. 

Acerate Cv'surril). Chcm. [mod. f. L. aecr 
maple + -atkL] A salt of acuric acid. 

1847 Craig, Accric acid exists in the juice of the maple tree, 
in the shape of an acerate of lime. 

Acerb (asoub), a. [ad. L. accrb-us harsh to the 
taste ; cf. mod. Fr. accrbei] Sour, with an addition 
of bitterness or astringency, as unripe fruit; also 
jig. sharp and harsh. 

1657 Phys. Did., Acerb, sowr or sharp. x66x R. Lovell 
Anim. 9- Min., Some are austere and acerb . . as routed 
quinces, wardens, services. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., 1’hysi- 
dans usually make Acerb an intermediate savour between 
acid, austere, and bitter. 1766 Lee in Phil. Trans. I.VI. 96 
Three drams of a gummy substance intensely bitter and acerb. 
1873 Mrs. Whitney Other Girls 11876) xviii. 241 A kindlier 
touch to her antitheses than pertained to iliO'c of that acerb 
damsel. 

Acerbate (as.vjbuO, ppl. a. [ad. L. accrbdt-us 
pa. pple. of acerbit-re to embitter; sue pruc. and 
•ate-.] Embittered, exasperated ; severe. 

1869 Echo 16 Sept. 1 3 'I'he very faults of a fat man arc less 
acerbate than those of other people. 

Acerbate (arsajbrit), v. [f. L. acerbiit- ppl. stem 
of acerbd-re to embitter ; f. accrb-us hitler, harsh.] 
To sour or embitter ; usually^, to exasperate. 

D731 In Bailey, vol. II. 18x8 In Toonn.q.1 1845 I.yhon 
Zanoni Ep. Dcd., The ignoble jealousy and the sordid strife 
which degrade and acerbate the ambition of Genius. 1862 
A. Trollope North Anter. 1. S6 The Canadians .. have been 
vexed and acerbated by the braggadocio of the Northern 
Stales. 

Acerbic (asoubik), a. rare. [f. L. accrb-us + -lt‘.] 
Of a sour, harsh, or severe character. 

1865 North Brit. Daily Mail 4 Dec., Exaggerated notions 
are entertained now-a-days regarding the gloomy acerbic 
nature of Sabbath observance among the ancient Jews. 

Acerbity (as5\ibiti). [a. Fr. accrbite, ad. L. 
accrbitdt-em , n. of quality f. accrb-us Acerb.] 

1. Sourness of taste, mingled with btllerncss or 
astringency ; harshness, roughness of taste. 

16x1 Cotgr., Acerb Hi \ Acerbitic, sharpnesse, sourncsse. 
1620 Yennkr Via Recta \ ii. 113 By reason of iheir acerbity, 
they are soonc oflensiue to the teeth, a 1735 Arbuthsoi 1 
Aliments, in Philol. Anglic., Fruit, especially unripe fruit, 
has a degree of ace-rhity in it. 1814 Ed in. Rev. X X111. 113 
Salt communicates an unpleasant acerbity to substances. 

2 .fig. Of men, their words and actions: Sharpness 
tningied with bitterness, keen harshness. 

X572 G. Buchanan in Knox's U’ks. (1846) I. 29 Thai ar in 
consultation to mitigat sum part the acerbite of certain 
wordis. 1626 T. H. tr. Caussins Holy Crt. 411,1 yet among 
so many acerbitycs sucke some sweetnesse out of the world. 
a 1677 Barrow Serin. Wks. 1716 1. 339 Wc may imagine what 
acerbity of pain must be endured by our Lord. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby \. ix. 35 A spell that can soften the acerbity ol 
political warfare. 1877 Miss Worboise Our New House xiv. 
214 There was an acerbity in her tone that made me feel 
extremely uncomfortable. 

t Ace rbitude. Obs.~ ° [ad. i^.acerbtlmio harsh¬ 
ness, f. acerbus .] 1 Sourness, harshness in taste, 

bitterness.’ Bailey, vol. II, 1731 , and in mod. Diels. 

Aceric (ase rik), a. [ad. mod. L. aceric-us , f. 
acer maple; see -ic.] Of the nature of, or pertain¬ 
ing to the maple. Aceric acid, an acid which exists 
in the sap of the maple. 

1847 Craig. (Sec under Acerate.) 

Acerose (a* sCrJu-s), a. [ad. L. aceros-us chaffy, 
f. acus , accr-is chaff; apparently afterwards referred 
in error to acus, acu-s a needle or tzrtV'sharp ; whence 
sense 2 in which it has been used by botanists since 
Linnaeus. See Phil. Botaniccs pp. 42 , 219 .] 

1. Chaffy; like, or mixed with chaff. 

1721 Bailey, vol. II. *775 Ash, and mod. Diets. 

2. Bot. Needleshaped and rigid ; as in the leaves 
of heaths and pines. 
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1785 Martvn Rousseau's Dot. (1794) xxvitl 445 The leaves 
of all these are linear and permanent; Linmeus calls this 
sort of leaf acerose. 1870 Bentley Rot, 159 When a linear 
leaf terminates in a sharp rigid point like a needle, it isaccr- 
ose or needle-shaped. 

Acerote, a. [? mispr. for Ackkosk in sense 1.] 

1612 Cockeram, Acerote breath, Browne bread. 

Acerons (rescros), a. Bot. [f. L. aeeros-us, as if 
ad. Fr. accrcux.] - Acehose. 

1847 In Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

t Acerseco'mic. Obs.-° [f. L. aeersccom-es in 
Juv., a. Gr. dafpoad/fitj s with unshorn hair, + -1C.] 
161a Cockeram, Accrsecomickc, One whose hair was never 
cut. 

Acertain, obs. form of Ascertain. 
t Acerval, a. Obs.~° [ad. L. accrvdlis adj. f. 
acervus a heap; see -al.] ' Belonging to a heap.’ 

Bailey 1731, and subset]. Diets. 

Acervate (arsaivrit), v. rare~° . [f. L. aeerzdt- 
ppl. stem of accrvdrc to heap up, f. acerv-us a 
heap.] 'To heap up/ J. (no quot.) 

1612 Cockeram, A corn ate. To mough up. 1847 Craig, 
Acervate, To heap together. 

Acervate (asouvet), ///. a. [ad. L. aeervdt-us, 
pa. pple. of accrva-re to heap.] Heaped, growing 
in heaps, or in closely compacted clusters. 

1848 Dana Zoophytes 293 The spines, in adult specimens, 
often acervate. 1867 J. Ilocc Micro*. 11. ii. 400 Bundles of 
acervate spicule of the flesh. 

Acervately (asauvctli), adv. [f. prcc. + -LY 2 .] 
In an acervate manner; in heaps or clusters. 

1848 Dana Zoophytes 358 Cells at summit acervately pro¬ 
liferous. 

Acervation (ce sojY^ Jrn]). rare. [ad. L. aeer- 
vdtidn-em, n. of action f. acervd-re to heap up.] 
The action of heaping up, accumulation. 

1676 Bullokar, Acervation, A gathering into heaps. 1755 
Johnson, s.v. Aggregate, The complex or collective result of 
the conjunction or acervation of many particulars. 1794 
Sullivan I'icur of Nat. 11. 106 The deposition and acerva¬ 
tion of oily, greasy parts of marine suhstances. 1823 Cony- 
hkakk in Bnikltvuf s Kelitj. Dilitv. 196 These accumulations 
.. sometimes by their acervation constitute decided hills. 

Acervative (as 5 *ivativ\ a. [f. L. accmuit- ppl. 
stem of aecrvdre 4- -ive.] Pertaining or tending to 
heaping up ; piled or heaped up. 

1865 Carpenter in Intett. Observer No. 40. 289 Filed to¬ 
gether irregularly, or in an acervative manner. 

Acervose (se ; saiv£u*$\ a. rare. [f. L. acerv-us 
heap + -ok?:, as if ad. L. ‘ Full of 

heaps/ Bailey 1731, Johnson, etc. 

Acervuline (asouvi/ftam), a. [f. L. aecrvnl-us 
a little heap + -ink 1 .] Of the form or appearance 
of little heaps. 

1875 J. W. Dawson Dasoti of Life iv. 06 The cells became 
a mass of rounded chambers, irregularly piled up in .. an 
acervuline manner. 1876 Pack Advd. Text-book of Geology 
x. iijit Weathered specimen of Eozoon . . with acervuline 
portion alxive and laminated below. 

Acescence (ase*sens). [a. mod. l-'r. acescence, f. 
acescent, after nouns in -nee:— L. -tt/ia: sec Acescent 
and -nce.] The action of becoming acid or sour ; 
the process of acetous fermentation. (Not in John¬ 
son’s Diet., though used by him.) 

1 765 Johnson .Vote on Shahs., Timott in. i, Alluding to the 
iu ruing, or acescence of milk. 1791 Edin. AWt* Disp. 39 Glu¬ 
tinous matter seems to run into putrefaction, without shewing 
any previous aceNcence. 

Acescency (ase*scnsi). [f. Acescent, after 
nouns in -xcv, ad. L. -Mia ; see -xcy.] The quality 
or state of being acescent, or of turning sour; 
tendency to sourness ; incipient or slight acidity. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. on Waters III. 333 (It is] from an acri¬ 
mony, not acescency, of the juices. 1776 Withering Ar - 
rangan. Rrit. Plants (1796) III. 710 The leaves, put into 
sour l»eer, soon destroy the acescency. ? 1838 Life of Wilber- 
force 465 All sweetness without the slightest acescency. 

Acescent (ase'sent), a. and sb. [a. mod. Fr. 
acescent, or ad. L. acescent-cm pr. pple. of acesc-fre 
to grow sour, inceptive of ace-re to be sonr; stem 
ac - sharp, as in ac-id, ac-utef\ 

A. adj . Turning sour ; or having the tendency to 
turn acid, or to undergo acetous fermentation, as 
milk, etc.; hence, slightly sour, 'turned/ lit. and Jig. 

1731 Arbuthnot Aliments, Chem. Terms 29 Substances, 
which are not perfectly Acid, but naturally turn so, 1 call 
Acescent. 1746 R. James Introd. Mojfet's Health's irnpr . 
30 The Milk of the Ass, Goat, Cow, Mare, and Sheep, are 
acescent, that is, turn sour upon Putrefaction, like acescent 
Vegetable Juices, from whence it is prepared, c 1816 Wilber- 
force in Life (1838) IV. xxxi. 305 Their feelings cannot but 
be wounded and acescent. 2826 Faraday Exp. Resear. xxxi. 
174 A disagreeable acescent odour something resembling that 
of putrescent milk. 

B. sb. An acescent snbstance; one liable to undergo 
acetous fermentation. 

1731 Arbuthnot Aliments viii. 213 Animal Diet qualify’d 
with a sufficient Quantity of Acescents, as Bread, Vinegar, 
and fermented Liquors. 

Acet-. Chew. In comb.-A cetic, Acetyl before 
a vowel, as in acet-amide, ace l -anilide, acet-urie. 

Acet able (arsAab’l). [ad. L. acetabulum , now 
commonly used in the U form, q.v.) 

1 . An ancienl Roman, and old medical, fluid 


measure; a saucerful; usually reckoned at 2\ fluid 
ounces, or one-eighth of a pint. 

1551 Turner Herbal n. 78 An acctable holdcth two vnees 
and an half. 1601 Holland Pliny xx. xiii, Take a saucer 
full or ace table of the juice and so drink it with wine. 

2 . ~ Acetabulum 2 b. 

1684 tr. lionet's Merc. Compit. ix. 340 If the Humour run 
into the Acetable, and force the head of the thigh-bone out. 

Acetabular (zes/tarbi/dai), a. [f. U acetd- 
bid-itm + -Ait, as if ad. L. *aeeldbuldr-is .] Cup-like, 
cup-shapcd ; sucker-shaped. 

1849 Murchison Siluria App. 544 The acetabular hooklets 
of Cephalopods. *856 Woouwaro Mollnsca 1.76 The speci¬ 
mens .. show the large acetabular bases of the hooks. 

Acetabuliferous (rcs/tte:budrferas), a. Zoo/. 

[f. L. acetdbul-u/n + -fkkous = bearing.] Bearing 
acetabula ; furnished with fleshy cups or suckers 
for adhering to bodies. 

1836 Todd Cycl.Anat. Phys. I. 550/1 The nerves are con¬ 
tinued of a simple structure as far as the acetabuliferous ex¬ 
tremities. 1851 Richardson Gcol. viii. 253 There are ten of 
these acetabuliferous arms. 1877 Huxley Anat. Iny. An. 
viii. 507 Two acetabuliferous tentacles take their origin on 
the inner side of a cup-like hood. 

Acetabuliform (xsAarbiwliflwm), a. Bot. 
[ad. mod. L. acetnbidiformis saucer-shaped ; see 
Acetabulum, and -fob si.] Shaped like a saucer, or 
shallow cup, as the calyx or corolla of many flowers. 

1835 Linulev Jut rod. Rot. 11. 352 U 848) Acetabuliform : con- 
cave, depressed, round, with a border a little turned inwards; 
as the fruit of some lichens. 1880 Gray Rot. Text-bk. 394. 

I! Acetabulum (as/'t wbiwlinn). [L. acetabu¬ 
lum a vinegar cup or saucer, also a saucerful, a 
liquid measure, and fig. a cup or saucer-shaped 
cavity; f. acet urn vinegar + -abulnm dim. of -abrum 
^=a holder or receptacle. Used in Eng. both as the 
proper name of the ancient vessel and measure, and 
as a technical term in various sciences.] 

1. Rom. Antiq. a. A vessel of porcelain or metal 
for holding vinegar at table ; a cup or cup-shaped 
vessel, b. A liquid measure of the capacity of this 
vessel, about half a gill or fluid ounces. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. (1495) xix. cxxiii. 933 The 
vessel iu the whychc was soure wyne and corrupte was callyd 
Acetabulum. 1601 Holland Pliny (1634) s.v., Acetabulum, 
or Acetable, a measure among the Romans, of liquor espe¬ 
cially, but yet of dry things also, the same that oxybaphon 
in Greeke. 18^7 Birch Anc. Pottery < 1E58) II. 335 A small 
vase for oil or vinegar, acetabulum. Ibid. IL 317 .Small vases 
called acetabula, or vinegar cups. 

2. Animal Physiol. Applied to various cup-shaped 
cavities and organs: as, a. A sucker of the cuttle¬ 
fish, or other cephalopod, by which it adheres to 
bodies, b. The socket of the thigh-bone. (Both of 
these uses in Pliny) ; Hence, by analog)', c. The 
socket or cavity of any joint in insects, d. A lobe or 
cotyledon of the placenta, in ruminating quadrupeds. 

&. 1661 R. Lovell Hist. Anim. <y Min. Amongst Fishes.. 
The Mollnsca, or soft.. some have acetabula, and two long 
trunks. 1835 Kirby Habits 1 5* Inst. Anim. I. App. 357 Two 
oval plates, or disks, containing four oblong acetabula or 
suckers. 1851 Richardson Geol. viii. 252 The arms are pro¬ 
vided with acetabula or sucking discs, for adhesiun to bodies. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. viii. 532 In Nautilus, the 
brachial processes are short, and possess no acetabula. 

b. 1709 Blair Osteogr. ELph. in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 150 
The Acetabulum was perforated in the bottom. 1872 Huxley 
Physiol, vii. 173 In one joint of the body, the hip, the socket 
or acetabulum fits .. closely to the head of the femur. 1873 
Miyart Etern. Anat. v. 180 The socket for the thigh-bone is 
called the acetabulum or cotyloid cavity. 

C. 1828 Kirby & Spence Entomot. III.xxxv. 537 The base 
is a spherical boss moving in an acetabulum of the thoracic 
shield. 1835 — Habits <5- Just. Anim. 11. xxii. 432 The lower 
(jaw] extends beyond the skull, a condyle of which acts in an 
acetabulum of that jaw. 
d- a 1859 Worcester cites Dungllson. 

3. Bot. a. 'The receptacle of certain fungals/ 
Bindley & Moore, b. 'An obsolete name of the 
herb Navel wort/ Bailey 1731 . 

Acetal (ws/tsed). Chem. [f. Acet(ic) + Al- 
(Cohol).] A colourless liquid with alcoholic smell, 
found among the first portions of the distillate in 
preparing spirit of wine; a derivative of alde¬ 
hyde, converted by oxidizing agents into acetic 
acid. It is the dictkylate of ethylidene or cthidenc 
CHj— CH(OC a H # ),. 

1869 Roscoe Etern. Chem. 250 Acetal is isomeric with di¬ 
ethyl glycol 

2. Sometimes extended to analogous ethidene 
derivatives in other series of the hydrocarbons, as 
Dimethyl acetal, found in crude wood-spirit; also 
called Ethidene dimethylate, CH, — CH(OCII,)*- 
In this nomenclature, the preceding substance is 
distinguished as Diethyl acetal. 

Acetaldehyde (x:s/tarld/hoid). Chem. [contr. 
for Acetic aldehyde .] Common or Ethyl aldehyde, 
viewed as the special aldehyde of the acetic series. 

2877 Watts Emories' Chem. IL 249 Acetic aldehyde, or 
Acetaldehyde, nlso called Ethyl aldehyde, but more gener¬ 
ally by the simple name aldehyde. 

Acetamide (ars/tamai-d, ase tamoid). Chem. 
[f. Acet- 4-Amide.] 

1. The primary Amide in which the replacing acid 


radical is Acetyl ; C,H 3 O.NHa; a white cry stalline 
solid of nearly neutral properties. 

1873 Williamson Chem. § 282 Products formed like aceta- 
mide by the replacement of hydrogen in ammonia by a radical 
of chlorous properties are called amides. 1874 Roscoe Etern. 
Chem. 354 Acetamide is a colourless solid, fusing at 78°, and 
boiling at 222 . 1877 Watts Emories' Chem. 11.379 Acetamide 
.. crystallizes in long needles. 

2 . A scries of analogous compounds, in which two 
or all three hydrogen atoms in ammonia N1I 3 , are 
replaced by the radical acetyl {diacetamide, tria- 
eclamide \ or in which one or two are replaced by 
acetyl, and one or two by other radicals, as ethyl- 
acetamide, cthyl-diaectamide , etc. 

Acetanilide (xs/tarnitaid). Chem . [f. Acet(yl) 

+ Anilide.] A compound of aniline in union with 
the radical acetyl, forming an acetamide with the 
radical phenyl. C,H 5 .NH.C 2 H, 0 . Less correctly 
acetaniline. 

1864 Roscoe Etern. Chem. 411. 1877 Fownes Man. Chem. 
II. 453 Acetanilide, or Phenylacetamide, produced by heating 
aniline and glacial acetic acid for several hours .. forms 
colourless, shining, laminar crystals, melting at ii2°-ii3°. 
1882 Athenaeum 2859, 211 Acetaniline acted on by chloride 
of lime at a temperature of 270 Cent, produces a beautiful 
yellow- to which the name of flavaniline is given. 

t A'cetars, axetaries, sb. //. Obs. [ad. L. 
acetdri-a salad plants, prop, adj., neut. pi. of acct- 
dri-s, pertaining to acet-urn vinegar.] 

1612 Cockeram, Acctarr , a salad of smal hearbes. 1657 
Phys. Diet., A cetanes, sallets, or herbs mixed with vinegar tu 
stir up appetite. 1676 Bi ut>kar, Acetar, asallad ofraw herbs 
eaten with vineger. 1775 Asii, Acetars, salads and vinegar. 

Acetarious (as/teo rias), a. [f. L. acetdri-a 
see prcc. +-ous.] Used in salads, as lettuce, cress,, etc. 

1822 J. C. Loudon Encyct. Gardening (1835) 111. 1. viii. §7. 
856 The acetarious vegetables are . . all articles of compara¬ 
tive luxury, or condiments rather than food. 1832 Veg. Subst. 
Pood of Man 299 Vegetables.. eaten raw.. in iheir natural 
state, or blanched, are.. termed acetarious, or salad plants. 
*835 J. C. Loudon in L. Hunt's Journal No. 70. 261 Those 
.. would not readily reconcile themselves to the acetarious 
productions of Dublin and Glasgow during that season. 

Acetary (ars/tari). [ad. mod. L. aeetdruun, 
f. acet-tun vinegar + -ariuni receptacle ; sec -aky.] 
‘An acid pulpy substance in certain fruits, as the 
pear, inclosed in a congeries of small calculous 
bodies towards the base of the fruit/ Craig 1 ^47. 

1674 Grew* Anat. Plants 1. vi. (1682)41 Within this lies the 
Acetary; 'tis allways sour, and by the bounding of the Cal- 
culary of a Globular Figure. Ibid. iv. ii. § 5.183 1 have taken 
leave to name it the Acetary. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Subp. 
s.v., The quince also has an Acetar)', resembling, tho‘ less 
than, that of a pear. 

Acetate (rcs/trit). Chem. [f. Acet-ic + -ate 4 .] 
A salt formed by the combination of acetic acid 
with an alkaline, earthy, or metallic base; as 
Acetate of lead, called also Sugar of lead. 

1827 Faraday Chem. Martip. § 10. 253 Nitrate of mercury, 
acetate of lead. 1869 Roscoe Etern. Chart. 94 Marsh gas 
may.. be artificially prepared by heating sodium acetate. 
1872 Williamson Chem. § 278 The metallic acetates arc, for 
the most part, very soluble in water. 1876 Harley Mat. 
Med. 143 Acetate of potash was known in the 13th cent., and 
probably earlier. 

Acetated (ars/trited), ppl. a. [formally pa. 
pple. of acetate \1>., apparently not otherwise used.] 
Treated or combined with acetic acid, formed into 
an acetate. 

1791 Hamilton tr. Berthotlet, Art of Dyeing 1.1. § 1. v. 86 
The precipitate obtained from acetated lead. 1794 G. Auams 
Nat. Exper. Phil. I. xl 450 Acetated mercury. 1804 Aber- 
nethy Surgical Obscrv. 127 Bathing it with a solution of 
acetated lead. 

Acetation (a’S/U 1, j9n). [n. of action f. Acetate; 
see prec. and -tion.] = Acetification. 

1863 H. Rogers Life of J. Hcnoe v. 155 note. As though 
.. it had, by some magical process of acetation, been all at 
once turned into verjuice. 

Acetenyl(se’s/t/ml). Chem. [shortfor aeetylenyl, 
f. Acetylene + - yl.] A name for the univalent group 
C,H ; = C = C 11 , — Acetylene minus one atom of 
hydrogen; as in Acetenyl-bcnzau C,ll } -C = CIL 
1877 Watts Emories' Chcrn. II. 434 Acetenyl-bcnzene or 
Phcnyl-acctylene .. is an aromatic liquid, boiling at 240 3 . 

Acetic (asrtik, ase'tik), a. [mod. f. L. aevt-um 
vinegar (f. ace-re to be sour) + -ic.] Of the nature of 
vinegar; pertaining to vinegar. Hence, 

1. Acetic acid: The special acid of which vinegar 
is a diluted or crude form, produced by the acetous 
fermentation of alcohol. Chemically , the monatomic 
monobasic acid of the ethyl or dicarbon series, 
C t I I 4 0 , = CJ 1 , 0 ( 0 H), derived from ethyl alcohol 
C 2 H 4 (OII) by the substitution of an atom of 
oxygen for two of the hydrogen of the ethyl. 
Anhydrous acetic acid, a synonym of acetic anhy¬ 
dride ; see 2. 

1808 Henry Epit. Chem. (cd. 5)302 It appears that acetic 
acid differs from the acetous, only in containing less water 
and no mucilage. 1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chan. 108 Acetic 
acid, or vinegar, may be obtained from the sap of different 
trues. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. § 12. 280 Acetic acid .. 
is much in use in the arts in an impure state, i860 Piesse 
Lab. Chan . Woruiers 97 Concentrated acetic acid is also a 
powerful disinfectant. 

2 . Acetic series : The series of compound bodies 
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related to Acetic acid, or containing the radical 
Acetyl CJI,0 ; as Acetic ether or Ethyl acetate 
QHj.CjHjOj, a fragrant liquid; Acetic oxide or 
anhydride (CiH a 0),0, a heavy oil gradually con¬ 
verted by water into acetic acid. 

1871 Tynoall Frag. ofScience I. ii. 56 <cd. 6) Reducing dry 
air to the pressure of the acetic ether. 1872 Williamson Chon, 
§ 279 Acetic ether has an agreeable odour, by which its presence 
can be detected. 1875 Darwin Inscctiv. Plants vi. 88 The 
acid belongs to the acetic or fatty scries. 1876 H arlev Mat. 
Med. 349 Acetic anhydride may be isolated by several pro¬ 
cesses. 

Acetification (asc:tifik<H‘Jan\ acetifaction in 
Ash. [f. L. acet-u/n vinegar + -FJCATroN - -making.] 
The action of converting into vinegar; the chemical 
reaction which converts alcohol into acetic acid. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supfyx., Acetification is a branch or 
species of fermentation, arising by exposing vinous liquors 
in open vessels, and a warm place, which turns them acid. 
1863 Watts Diet. Chew. 1 .8 Mother of vinegar .. is a nitrq- 
gemsed body, which has the power of exciting the accli- 
fication of pure alcohol in the presence of atmospheric air. 
1871 Echo July 27 In countries where wine and cyder pre¬ 
vail, domestic vinegar is obtained by the acetification of these 
beverages. 

Acetifier (ase'tifaiai). [f. Acktify v. + -krF] 
An apparatus for conducting acetous fermentation, 
and producing vinegar. 

1863 Sarson fy Sons Circular , This Vinegar is pure as when 
first drawn from the Acetifters. 

Acetify (asetifoi), v. [f. L. acet-urn vinegar + 
•fy = make.] 

1. trans. To subject to acetous fermentation; to 
convert into vinegar; to make sour. 

1872 Williamson Ckem . § 277 A stream of wash either fresh 
or partially acetified. 

2. intr. To become sour, to undergo acetous fer¬ 
mentation. Cf. Acetize. 

<71864 Webster cites Encyc. Dont. Ecoti. 

Acetimeter (a^s/trmAai). [a. Fr. acet imil re, 
f. L. acct-um vinegar + mitre ad. Gr. plrpov a 
measure.] An instrument for measuring the strength 
of vinegar or other acids. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1 .16 Acid which contains 40 per cent, 
of real acetic acid, is jn the language of the Revenue, 35 
per cent, over proof; it is the strongest acid on whicli duty is 
charged by the Acetimeter. 

Acetimetrical (a^sftqme-trikal), a. [f. prcc. + 
-ical.] Of or pertaining to acetimetry; used in the 
measurement of the strength of vinegar. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1 .16, xooo grains of the above proof 
[acid] would require 50 measures of the acetimetrical alkaline 
solution. 

Acetimetry (sess/trmetri). [f. 1,. acet-tt at vine¬ 
gar + -METRY = Gr. -/tfTpta measuring.] The deter¬ 
mination of the strength of vinegar, or the ascer¬ 
taining of the degree of sourness or proportion of 
acetic acid in any substance. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1 .15 (Title of Article). 

Acetin (arsAin). Chan. [f. Acet- + -in(e = 
Gr, -iutj daughter, derivative, here used to form 
a term matching glycerin. ] Acetic glycerin ; class 
name of a series of thick oily liquids, formed (by 
Bcrthelot)bythe action of acetic acid upon glycerin; 
they consist of glycerin CjHjfOII^ in which one, 
two, or all the three hydrogen atoms are replaced 
by the radical acetyl C^HjO, the result being mono-, 
di~, or tri-acctin ; the formula of the last is 
(^,( 00 , 11 , 0 ),. 

1874 Roscoe Elent. Chan, xxxvi. 386. 1877 Watts Femmes' 
Chew. II. 285. 

t Acetite (ars/toit). Client. Ohs. [f. L. acct-um 
vinegar + -ite.] A salt of the supposed Acetous acid; 
the substances formerly so named are Acetates. 

1791 Hamilton tr. Bert hoi let, Artcf Dyeing 1 . v. § x. ii. 29 
One pound of acetite of lead, or sugar of lead. 1802 Ch evenly 
in Phil. Trans. XC 1 I. 135, I sent a current of oxygenized 
muriatic acid through a solution of acetite of potash. 1812 Sir 
H. Davy Chent. Philos. 304 A solution of acetite of lead, i.e. 
sugar of lead, may be used. 1822 Imison Science fy Art II. 61 
A piece of paper, dipped in a solution of acetite of lead. 

Acetize (ars/biz), v. rare. [f. L. acct-um vine¬ 
gar + -izk.] = Acetify. 

1859 R. F. Burton in Jr/tL R. G. S. XXIX. 185 The vinegar 
is also made of honey». and water .. mixed, and poured in a 
calabash under the sun to ferment and acetize. 

Aceto-. Client. In comb. = Acetic, Acetyl 
before a consonant (cf. Acet-), as in aeeto-chloridc, 
aecto-nitril, acetophenone, accto-sodacetate, etc. 

1880 tr . IVurtz, A tom. Theory 180 This is the case in the 
combinations described by Carius under the name of plumbic 
aceto-chlorhydrin, accto-bromhydrin, and aceto-iodhydrin. 

Acetometer (xsttp'miXoi). [f. "L. acet-uni vinegar 
+ Gr. utTpov a measnre. See ometer.] Another 
form of Acetimeter. 

1855 Stocrhardt Experim. Chan. § 514. 409 Glass cylin¬ 
ders constructed for this purpose [ascertaining the strength 
°t vinegar] and divided into degrees are called acetomctcrs. 
1863 Watts Diet. Ckem. I. 12 The determination of the 
strength of commercial acetic acid by the hydrometer or 
acetomelcr, as it is called when graduated for this purpose, 
ts not much to be depended upon. 

II Acetonsemia (x:s/h?.nPmia). Med. [f. Ace¬ 
tone +Gr. alpa blood.] (See quot.) 


1876 tr .Wagners Gen. Pathol. 577 Acetonemia is a morbid 
state .. characterized hy the presence of acetone in the blood. 

Acetonamine (arsAtfurqamabn). Cheat, [f. 
Acetone + Amine.] A compound amine, obtained 
by heating acetone with ammonia; two or three of 
the hydrogen atoms of which are replaced by mole¬ 
cules of acetone, which also lose sufficient oxygen 
to form water with the hydrogen from the ammonia. 
Hence di- and tri-acctonami/ie, with other more 
complicated compounds. 

1877 Watts E'ow tics' Chent. 11 . 263. 

Acetonate (x'sA^m’U). Cheat, [f. Acetone + 
-ati: 4 .] A salt of acctonic acid. 

1873 Williamson Ckem. 205 [Hydricl acetonate is in its 
composition homologous with lactate. 

Acetone (ars/tJun). Cheat, [f. Acet(ic) + Gr. 
- cut'17 female descendant; see -one.] A colourless 
limpid liquid related to acetic acid, but containing 
less oxygen; pyro-acctic spirit. It is the acetic 
member of the hetoncs, or ketone of the acetic series, 
and is also called Dimethyl ketone , CO(CTlj) 3 . 

1858 Thu dichum The Urine 314 Acetone is a colourless 
thin liquid. 1873 Williamson Chan. 289 Acetone is a neutral 
liquid of an agreeable ndour. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1 . 15 s.v. 
Acetimetry , The acetate of silver gives no acetone; whilst 
those of the alkaline earths yield chiefly acetone or marsh 
gas. 1876 it. I Vagner's Gat. Pathol. 577 Acetone.. is pro* 
duced according to some in the stomach and intestines, ac¬ 
cording to others in the liver and thence is carried into the 
blood. 1877 Kownes Man. Chent. 11 . 261 Acetone is very 
inflammable and burns with a bright flame. 

Acetonic (xs/t/rnik), a. Cheat, [f. Acetone + 
-it\] Of or derived from acetone, as in Acctonic 
acid C 4 II tt 0 3 . 

1873 Williamson Chent. 2^5 Rutylactic and oxybutyric 
acids are names given to acids of the same composition as 
acetonic acid. 

Acetonitril(A::s/t^|n3i*lril). Cheat. [f.AcETo-+ 
Xitril.] An alcoholic cyanide or hydrocyanic ether; 
the nitrogen compound, ornitril, of the acetic series, 
C 2 UjN, called also Ethcnyl nitril, and, as the cyan¬ 
ide of the methyl series, Methyl cyanide Cl I 3 .CN. 

1869 Roscoe Elent. Chent. 320. 1877 Ruwnks Man. Client. 

11 . 92 The bodies obtained by these two processes are oily 
liquids.. Methyl cyanide, cthenyl-nitril, or acetonitril, boils 
at 77 0 . 

Acetose (ons/Vus), a. [atl. late L. acetos-us sour, 
f. acetum vinegar: see -one.] Tasting like vinegar ; 
sour. Chiefly applied to the natural sourness of 
unripe fruits, sorrel, etc. 

*533 Elyot Castetof Ilclth 36 (1541) With sugar and vync- 
gcr is made Sirupe Acetose. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Ace¬ 
tous or Acctose, something relating to Vinegar. 1854 Ains¬ 
worth Flitch of Bacon 11. iii. 117 If acctose claret 1 happen 
to sip. 1868 Paxton Dot. Diet., Acetose , sour, tart, acid. 

t Acetose, -Ouse, sb. Ohs. [ad.mod .\*.Acctosa 
(f. acctos-us sour), given to the plant byToumcfort 
as generic name.] The herb Sorrel or Sorrel Hock 
(A* tint ex Ace/osa). 

1547 Boorde Bn 7*. in Dyctaty 102 (1870) Qunlyfie the 
heate of the l.yucr and the stomake with the confection of 
Acetose. 1605 Timmk Q tarsi tan us hi. 177 The juice of 
lemons, the water Melissa, Acetouse, and of roses mingled 
with the sayd wine. 

Acetosity (scsAp-siti). [ad. late L. acetositas, 
f. acet os us sour: see Acetose and -m\] The 
quality of being acetose or sour; sourness, tartness. 

1599 A. M. Gabethouer's Bk. ofPltys. 12/1 Throughe the 
acetositye of the Vincger the duricies of the Eggeshels wil be 
mitigated. 1612 Woooall Surgeon s Mate Wks. 1653,175 
The juice or pulpc of Tamarinds hath a great acetositie. 
[1731 in Bailev, and subseq. Diets.] 

t Aceto’sous, a. Ohs . [f. L. acctos-us + -ou.s.] 
An early by-form of Acetose, Acetoi;s. 

1605 Timme Quersitanus m. 189 Fermentation .. consisteth 
in a eertaine aceiosus liquor of nature. 16x2 Woooall Sur¬ 
geon's Mate Wks. 1653, *74 Rather use Acetosous medicines. 

Acetous (oe-sAas), a. [ad. Fr. acetenx, - ettse , ad. 
late L. acetos-us ; see Acetose.] Of or pertaining 
to vinegar; having the qualities of vinegar; sour. 
Also fig. 

1714 Bp. Lowth On Isaiah (1778) 268 Unless further fer¬ 
mentation is promoted by their lying longer on their own 
lees, they will.. soon degenerate into a liquor of an acetous 
kind. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . iv. iv. 200 A man .. whose 
small soul, transparent wholesome-looking as small ale, could 
by no chance ferment into virulent alegar, the mother ot ever 
new alegar, till all France were j^rown acetous, virulent. 
1865 Athenxum No. 1942. 52/1 Stimulating unguents and 
acetous lotions. 

Acetous fermentation : The chemical reaction by 
which sugar or alcohol is changed into vinegar ; 
occurring naturally when bread, milk, or beer 
turns sour. 

1794 Sullivan View of Xat. 1 .148 This latter, modified by 
the various fermentations, produces.. the acid of vinegar, 
after having been anew modified by the acetous ferment¬ 
ation. 1822 Imison Scicttcefy Art II. 159 The vinous fer¬ 
mentation must be checked in time, otherwise the acetnus 
fermentation would begin. 1833 Penny CycL I. 237/2 Fer¬ 
mentation is of three kinds: the vinous, producing alcohol; 
the acetous, yielding vinegar; and the putrefactive. 1857 
Hawthorne Fr. fy It. Journals II. 236 The Romans tike 
their bread.. in a state of acetous fermentation. 

Acetous acid\ A name formerly given to vinegar 
in the belief that it differed from Acetic acid by 


containing one atom less of oxygen in its molecule. 
Since it has been ascertained that vinegar is only 
dilute acetic acid the name has become obsolete. 

1791 Hamilton tr. Berthollet , Art of Dyeing 1 . 1. § 1. ii. 30 
[It] combines with the acetous acid and produces an acetite 
of alumine. 1796 Pearson in Phil. Traits . LXXXV 1 . 398 
It afforded no acetite of lead on digesting it in acetous acid. 
1806 Brit. Encyct.\. 13 Acetous acid in that concentrated 
state in which it is called radical vinegar. 18*8 Marcet 
Conversations on Chemistry \ \. 218 The acetous acid is de¬ 
veloped by means of the acetous fermentation. 

Aceturic (sc:sAiu»*rik), a. Cheat. [f. Acet- + 
Uric.] In Aceturic acid, CH a 

secondary amide, consisting of glycocine with one 
II atom of the typical ammonia replaced by the 
radical acetyl; hence also called Acctyl-glycoeinc. 

1877 Watts Femmes' Client. 11 . 383. 

Acetyl (ars/til). Cheat, [f. Ackt(ic) + Gr. v\rj 
substance, stuff: see -yl(e. Hence ‘radical of 
the acetic series/] A monatomic organic radical 
CjIIjO, the oxidized radical of the dicarbon series, 
and the basis of the acetic series. Also attrib. 
as in Acetyl compounds. Acetyl (acetic or acetylic) 
chloride, and in comb, as Acetylorthoamidobcnzoie. 

1864 A theme uni No. 1937. 788/3 The ethylate of acetyl. 
*873 Williamson Client. §281 Acetic acid is a molecule of 
water in which the two atoms of hydrogen are replaced hy 
two atomsnfacetyl. 1877 Watts Fannies' Client. 11 .286 Acetyl 
jKTONide (Cpf^O^Oots a viscid liquid, which explodes with 
violence when heated, and acts as a powerful oxidizing 
agent. 1880 Clemenshaw IVurtz's Atomic Theory 277 
Acetyl is ethyl modified by substitution. x88o A then,runt 
13 Nov. 645/2 The following papers were read : On Acetyl- 
orthoamidobenzoic Acid. 

Acetylene (arsAilPn). Cheat, [f. Acetyl + Gr. 
-77!'77female descendant, weaker derivative: see-ENK.] 
A gaseous hydrocarbon C 2 I I ., = I IC = Cl I, also 
called Ethine, interesting as being producible by 
the direct combination of carbon and hydrogen 
at a high temperature, and of forming by further 
syntheses more complex carbon compounds, thus 
rendering possible the artificial preparation of or¬ 
ganic substances from their simple elements. 

1864 H. Spencer Biology 1 . 8 With the exception of acety¬ 
lene, the various hydro-carbons arc not producible by di¬ 
rectly combining their elements. 1869 Rosci'i. Elent. Ghent. 
05 Acetylene is a colourless gas, which burn-, with a bright 
luminous flame, and po>scs>es a disagreeable and very pe¬ 
culiar odour; it is produced in all caws of incomplete com- 
bust ion, and its smell may be noticed when a candle burns 
with a smoky flame. 1873 Waits Ftmmes* Chent. 1 . 559 
Ethine or Acetylene is one of the con>tituent*. of coal gas. 
1877 Ibid. II. 1 Recently it has been shown that ethine or 
acetylene, G, I U, can be produced by the direct combination 
of carbon and fiydrogcn; that this compound can be made 
to take up two additional atoms of hydrogen to form [olefiant 
gas, or] ethene C21f4; and that this.. can be converted into 
alcohol, C211, 0 , a body formerly supposed to be producible 
only by the fermentation of sugar. 

Acetylic (as/ti lik), a. Cheat, [f. Acetyl+ -ic.] 
Of or belonging to acetyl ; as in Acetylic ot Acetyl 
chloride. 

1881 A then,mitt 12 Nov. 634/3 Malic anhydride can be 
obtained directly from malic acid by heating with an excess 
of acetylic chloride. 

Ach, variant of Ac, conj. Obs., but. 

Ach, obs. form of Owe. 

II Ach (ax\ i } d. [Not F.ng. unless meant for ait 
emphatic and strongly aspirated form of ah ! Used 
in German and Celtic.] 

1865 E. Clayton Cruelkort. 111 . 81 Ach ! you irritate me. 

Achasne, var. form of Achkne. 

Achaenocarp (akrn^kajp). Jlot. [f. Gr.« priv. 

+ to g r ape + fcnpir-bs fruit; cf. AcJIknk. 

The Gr. for ‘ not gaping ’ is axai/^s, whence an 
etymological derivative would be achanocarpl] A 
fruit which is an achcne. 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-Bk. 394, Achxnocarp , general name 
of a dry and indehiscent fruit. 

t Acha fe, Obs. 4-5 ; also oschanfe, a- 
chauf(fe; csp. in pplc. achaufed, achauffed. [:— 
earl i cr Esch a u fe, a.OFr. cschaufe-r{ mod. cchauffe-r) 
to heat; f. cs L. cx out, extremely + chattfc-r 
late L. * calc fa-re for ealcfae-crc to heat, warm, f. 
calerc to be hot + fiaeerc to make. See A - pref. 9.] 
To heat, to warm; also fig. to kindle anyone’s 
wrath, to heat with passion, to chafe. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. Poems B. 1143 H is wrath is achaufed. 
<■1340 Gaway tie Gr. Knt. 883 lie sete in hat settel seni- 
lych rychc, & acnaufcd hym. c 1374 Chaucer Boethius 22 
Whan ]>e sterre sirius csehaufeh nym. c i<j5o Lonei.ich 
Grail xxiii. 507 Whanne cold tiling a-chawfed is owht, Anon 
to red colour it is i-hrowht. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. 
ccxxxiv 256 Prynce Edward was sore achafed and greued. 
c 1490 — Ovid, Metam. x. vi. Crete hctc, whereof the ground 
was sore achauffid. 

Achage (i 7, ‘k«l3). rare. [f. Ache v. + -age ; sug¬ 
gested by break-age.] Aching state. (Humorous.) 

1878 Tennyson Q. Mary x. i. O, the Pope cuuld dispense 
with his Cardinalatc, and his achage, and his breakage. 

tAcha*nge, achau nge. Obs. rare- 1 . [:- 
earlier cschangc, cschaunge (afterwards refashioned 
to Ex-change) a. OFr. eschange, echattge. Sec 
A- pref. 9.] 
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1470 Harding Chrou.x iii. 1 So was the name of this ilke 
Albyon All sette on side in Kalenderof achaunge . . And 
Briteyn hight so furth by newe eschaunge, After Brutus. 

+ Acha'pe, z>. Obs. [A by-form of Escate, 
adopted from later OFr. Schafer, occas. aehafer 
(mod. Schaffer )early OFr. and Norm, cscafcr , 
whence the ordinary form. Scotch writers in 6 have 
cchaf as in Fr. Also aphetized in 5 to Chafe. Cf. 
Schape, Shape, and Scape.] = Escape. 

1250 Layamon II. 343 pe AlemainsJ pat a-chaped were 
[1205 weoren awei idra^ene]. c 1325 E.E. At lit. Poems 15 . 
070 pc wrake pat no wy^e achapcd. c 1350 Will. Palerne 2805 
Whan pc hert & pc hind * were of so harde a-chapctl. Ibid. 
1248 Gretly y ponk god ’ pat gart me a-chape. 1588 A. King 
Can him' Catech. 143 Presumption of gods mercte to echap 
for sinne vnpunished. 

fAchaque. Obs. [Sp. word.] Habitual indis¬ 
position, ailment. 

1646 Howell Earn. Lett. (1650) I. 407 { I am sorry to hear of 
your achaques, and so often indisposition there. 

I’ Achar (atfai), Anglo-Ind .; also atchaar, att- 
jar, achiar. [a. Fers.^UJ debar pickles, adopted 
in nearly all the vernaculars of India for acid or 
salt relishes, and extended by Europeans to pickles 
of every description. Mentioned by Garcia 1563. 
(Col. Yule.)] 

1697 Damfier Koy. round World I. 391, Achar I presume 
signifies sauce. They make it in the Fast Indies. 1866 
Bindley & Moore Treat. Bot. 9, Achiar \ an Kastern con* 
diment, formed of the young shoots of Bambu&a arnndinacca. 

+ Acha*rne, V. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. acharne-r to 
fiesh, bait; refl. s'acharncr to thirst for blood, be¬ 
come cruellate I.. *aJcarnd-re f. ad to + cam-cm 
flesh.] To become greedy of flesh, to thirst for blood. 

c 1400 MS. Jiotll. 546, 35 b, per ben soinmc (wolves] pat cten 
chyldren & men and etep noon oper fiesh fro pat tyme hat 
pei be a charm[Vn]cd wip mannys flesh .. Whanne thei 
achnrneth in a contre of werre, there as bataylcs haue ybe, 
there thei eteth of dede men. 

Acliarne, obs. form of Acorn. 

II Acharnement (ajamnnan, atfaunment). 
[Fr. n, of action, f. acharnc-r to give a taste of flesh 
(to dogs, falcons, etc.' Included as a technical 
military term in James’s Mil. Diet. 1S16 which pro¬ 
fessed to give * the explanation of military terms in 
English, with the admixture of French words.’] 
Eagerness for blood, bloodthirsty fury, ferocity. 

1816 James Mil. Diet. led. 4', Acharnement , Fr., the rage 
and frenzy to which soldiers are subjected in the heat of an 
engagement. 1830 Caledonian Merc. Sept. 30 The extra¬ 
ordinary acharnement of the Belgians against their Govern¬ 
ment. 1833 Blaekw. Mag;. XXXIII. 502 The dreadful 
acharnement which marked the war on both sides—the 
acharnement of long-hoarded vengeance.and maddening re¬ 
membrances. 1854 Baoham Prose Halieutics 46 Leaping at 
it with all the acharnement of dogs on a boar's back. 1857 
DeQcincey IKks. VII. 299 The Jewish acharnement against 
the Christians.. would be inflamed to a frantic excess. 

t Acha’sed, ffbe. Obs. rare-', [Either from 
a vb. achasc , f. A- fref. intensive + Chase, or from 
the simple Chase with a - for t~, y-, in pa. pplc. 
See A- particle.] Chased. 

c 1440 Partonope 68S8 Hut both a chased were ryght web*. 

Achate (arkat), sb} arch. [a. OFr. acate, achate, 
ad. L. achales, a. Gr. dxarq?. The unchanged L. a- 
chates was also in common use. In end of 6 the 
form Agate, agath was adopted from the Fr., and 
is now the ordinary form.] An agate, a kind of 
precious stone. (It was occasionally confounded 
from similarity of name with the gagales or jet.) 

c 1230 Aturctt R hole 134 Ennc deorewurSe 311111. ton pet 
hette achate. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De A’. < 1495^ xvi. x. 
557 Achates is a precyous stone, and is hlacke wyth white 
veynes. 1430 I.YDG. Citron. Troy 1. vi. Whiclt stone these 
prudent clerkes call Achates most vertuous of all. 1535 
Covkriiai.e Ex. xxviii. 19 A Ligurios, an Achatt and an 
Ametyst [1590 Genevan achate, 1611 agate). 1648 Sir K. 
Bacon in Bury Wills 11850) 216, I give him alsoc my achate 
with the picture of the butterfly in it. 1750 Leonard us' 
Mirror of Stones 64 Sicily gave the first Achates, which was 
found in the River Achcus. 1855 P. J. Bailey Mystic 90 
The achate, wealth adductive, and the mind Of the immor¬ 
tals gladdening. 

+ Acha*te, sb 2 Obs. 4-7 ; also achat, [a. OFr. 
(12th c.) achat purchaseearlier OFr. and Norm. 
acat, whence the earlier Eng. fonn acaf, acale, 
which became achat, achate, under later Fr.influence, 
and in the original sense of purchase. In the sense 
of frovisions, the prevailing form remained Acates, 
aphetized Cates.] 

1. The act of purchasing or buying; purchase; 
contract, bargain. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boethius Coempcioun pat is to seyn 
comunc achat or hying to-gidere. c 1386 — Prol. 570 For 
whethur that he payde, or took by taille, Algatc he wayted 
so in his Acate [later MSS. achaat(e, achate], c 1460 Bk. 
Curtasye in Babees Bk. (1868) 317 Of achatis and dispenses 
pen wrytes he. 1601 Itonseh. Ord. Ed. 11 , § 43 (1876) 25 He 
must make the achates in due manner for the kinges best 
profet. 1691 Blount Zaw Diet., Achat is used for a Con- 
tract or Bargain. 

2 . //. Things purchased ; provisions that were 
not made in the house, by the baker or brewer, but 
had to be purchased as wanted. In this sense 
more commonly Acates. 

1469 Ord. Royal Househ. 93 Pieces of beefe, & moton, & 


ail other acates. 1596 Spenser F.Q. 11. ix. 31 The kitchtn 
clerke, that hight Digestion, Did order all th’achates in 
seemely wise* 1644 Heyljn Life of Land 11. 300 Every 
Office in the Court had their several diets., with great 
variety of Achates. 

fAcha’te,^- Obs. rare. [a. OFr. achate-r (12th 
c.) older acaler (1 ith c.) to purchase1 ate L. ae - 
eaftd-rc, {.ac- = ad- to + caf Id-re to take, seize. Cf. 
mod. Fr. acheteri] To purchase, lay in provision of. 

1601 Househ. Ord. Ed. If, 36, A serjant of the scullery who 
shal achate & puruey fuel, coale, etc. 

+ Acha'tour. Obs.; also acatour, achator, a- 
chater. [a. AngloFr. achatour, earlier acalour 
(mod. Fr. acheteur )late L. accaftdtor-cm, n. of 
agent f. aeeaftdre : see prcc. Originally a variant 
of Acatouk, Acateu.] A purchaser or buyer of 
provisions; esp. the officer who purchased pro¬ 
visions for the royal household ; a purveyor. 

C1386 Chaucer Prol, 568 A gentil Maunciple was ther of 
a temple Of which achatours mighten take exemple (other 
MSS. acatourisX c 1475 Lib. Nig. Ed. IE in Househ. Ord. 
(1790)22 The officers, ministers, achatours, purvevours, ser- 
caunts. i6ox Househ. Ord. Ed. II, 33 The flesh and the 
sh which the achators shal send into the larder.. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., Pourvcyor became a term so odious in 
times past, that, by Stat. 36 Ed. Ill, the heinous name pour* 
veyor was changed into that of achator, or buyer. 

t Achatry. Obs. [A variant of Acatery.] The 
office or room of the Achatour. 
a 1377 Househ. Ord. Ed. Ill (1790) 4. 

Achauf, achaufF, var. Achate v. Obs. to warm. 
Ache, ake (^‘k), v. Fa. t. and pple. ached. 
Forms; Inf. 1 acan ; 2-4 aken, -in, eken; 3-9 
ake; 8-9 ache. Ind. fres. ^rdsing. 1 occtt ; 2-4 akp, 
akep. Pa. t. 1-2 oc ; 2-4 ok ; 3-4 00k ; 4-5 oke ; 
4-5 akede, -ido ; 5- aked ; 8-9 ached. Pa. ffie. 

1 acen ; 2-3 aken ; soon obs. and repl. by aked ; 
8-9 aehed. A late Sc. variant is 3aik, yak(e. 
[Originally a strong vb. of same class as take, shake, 
but with weak inflections since 4. The current 
spelling ache is erroneous; ihc vb. being histori¬ 
cally ake, and the sb. ache, as in bake, batch, sfeak, 
sfeech. About 1700 the sb. began to be confused in 
pronunciation with the vb., whence some confusion 
in spelling between ache and ake; and finally instead 
of both being written ake —the word that has sur¬ 
vived,—both vb. and sb. are now written ache —the 
word that has become obsolete. That is, the word 
ache lias become obs. and been replaced by the 
word ake, while the spelling ake has become obs. 
and been replaced by the spelling ache. For this 
paradoxical result, Dr. Johnson is mainly responsi¬ 
ble : ignorant of the history of the words, and 
erroneously deriving them from the Gr. d\os (with 
which they have no connexion) he declared them 
'more grammatically written ache . 1 See next word.] 
To be in pain, to have the sensation of pain con¬ 
tinuous or prolonged ; to throb with pain. 

c 1000 JClfric Cram. 36 1M S. D.) Aca 5 mine e.l^an. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 149 penne wule his hearte ake alsc his fet fc 
his honde. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 21 De time cam swo hat 
hire ne oc . ne tie smeart. c 1230 Ancren Rixule 360 Betere 
is finker offe pen he eke euer. a 1250 Juliana (R. MS.! 48 
Ant bond .. ha twa his honden pat him coc cuch neil. 1297 
R. Gi.olc 208 Ech lyme hym ok. c 1305 St. Andrew, in E.E. 
Poems (1862) too Him oke ech bon. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
vi. 258 So owre wombe aketh. 1382 Wyclif 1 Kings xv. 23 
In the lyme of his ecltlc he akide the feet, c 1385 Chaucer 
Leg. Good IK 706, I preye God lat oure hedes neve re ake 1 
1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xx. 159 pauh alle my fyngres oken. 
t 1400 Rom. Rose 6910 Sadde burdons that men taken, Make 
folkes shuidris aken. 1413 Lydc. Pylgr. Soxvle (1483)%'. xiv. 
105 When I the Appel took llit sat so nyhc my sydes that 
they 00k. CX430 Hymns to Virg. <1867) 80 Oure body wole 

icche, oure bonis wole ake. c 1440 Prom. Pan/., Akyn : doleo. 
1572 Lament. Lady Scotland (Scottish Poems 16th Cent.) 
II. 243 My heid dois wark and ^aik* 1595 Shaks. John iv. 
i. 41 When your head did but ake I knit my hand-kercher 
about yourbrowes. 1664 Butler Hudibrns it. U.7Q7 Cramm’d 
’em till their Guts did ake With Cawdle, Custard and Plum- 
cake. 1729 Savage Wanderer i. 176 Now veers the wind 
full east; and keen, and sore. Its cutting influence aches in 
every pore ! 1753 Richaroson Grattdisott (1781) I. xxx. 216 

Poes not your heart ake for your Harriet r 1821 Keats 
Isabella xxviii. Ah ! when a soul doth thus its freedom win 
It aches in loneliness. 1821 Combe Dr. Syntax, Consolation 
iii. 187 Her death made many a bosom ake Upon the banks 
of Keswick Lake. 1850 M rs. Browning Prom. Bmttid Poems 
I. 1 S3 Thy sorrow aches in me. 

12 . traits, causal. To make to ache. Obs. rare. 
1566 Uoall R. Doyster tv. vi. <1847) 68 Ill ake your heades 
bothe l I was never werier, Nor never more vexte, since the 
first day I was borne. 

Ache (f J k), sb} Forms : i ace, eocc, oce ; 2-3 
echo ; 2-9 ache ; (4 haecho); 6 atche. [OE. sect: 
is a primary deriv. of vb. ae-att to Aciie, in which, 
as in parallel forms, the e (k) was palatalized to 
eh (tj), while in the vb. it remained (k); cf. make, 
match ; bake, batch ; wake, watch ; break, breach ; 
sfeak, speech; stick, stitch. Occasional early in¬ 
stances of ake as sb. are northern, in which dialect 
c (k) was not palatalized, cf. make= match, steik = 
stitch, kirk** church. In 7 the sb. was still atche 
(atj, etj) pi. atch-cs (atfez, ctjez), but about 1700 
it began to be confused with the vb. as (ck). The 


spelling of the latler has in turn been changed to 
ache, so that though both vb. and sb. are now 
really ake, both are in current spelling written ache. 
See prcc. The former pronunciation survives in the 
dialectal eddage =* head-ache \ cf. Small age for Small 
Ache f. Ache sb . 2 The ‘O. P.* rioters, ignorant of 
the Shaksperian distinction of ake and ache, ridi¬ 
culed the stage pronunciation of the sb. by giving 
it to the vb. in ‘John Kemble’s head aitches .’] A 
pain ; in later usage, a continuous or abiding pain, 
in contrast to a sudden or sharp one. Used of 
both physical and mental sensations. 

c 885 K. /Elfred Bxda v. iii. (172a) 6x6 Eal < 5 aet $£r and sc 
aecc onwaeg alaxled wses. c940 Sax. Leechd. II.^32 Manig 
man haefp micelne ece on his eagum. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 165 Eche and smertinge, sorinesse, werinesse. c 1230 
Ancren Rhvle 360 He pet naue ‘5 eche under so sor ckinde 
heaued. c 1350 Will. Palerne 826 So harde hacchcs of loue 
here hert hadde pirled- 1388 Wyclif i Kings xv. 23 Asa 
haddc ache in feet, c 1440 Prom. Pan*. 8 Ake, or acne, or 
altynge t Dolor. 1568 Turner Herbal 20 Catarres, run- 
ninges of the eyes and other aykes. 1592 11 . Chetti.e Kind- 
Harts Dr. (1841) 22 These trauelers that, by incision, are 
able to ease all atches. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 111. iv. 56 
Beat. I am exceeding ill, hey ho. Mar. For a hauke, a horse, 
or a husband? Beat . For the letter that begins them all, H. 
1610 — Temp. 1. ii. 370 lie racke thee with old Crampes Fill 
all thy bones with Aches, make thee rore. 1674 J. B[rian *1 
llarz>est-Howe § 4. 23 Free from attaches Of sickness weak- 
ness, in no part feel aches. 1727 Swift City Shcm/er Wks. 
1755 1 II. ii- 38, A coming show'r your shooting corns presage, 
Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage. 1796 7 Cole¬ 
ridge Poems (1862! 22 All the thousand aches ‘Which patient 
merit of the unworthy takes.’ 1807 Crabbe Village 1.149 And 
hoard up aches and anguish for their age. 186a B. Taylor 
Poet's ^ Journal (1866) 21 The steady ache of strong desires 
restrained. 

+ Ache (t'‘tj), sb . 2 Obs. [a. Fr. ache L. opium, 
ad. Gr. d 7 Tiov parsley (or some allied plant). The 
intermed. stages between afium and ache were 
afio, afje, afehei] An umbelliferous plant ; prop¬ 
erly the Smallage (i. e. Small-Ache) or Wild 
Celery ( Afium graveolens), but loosely applied 
also to other species of Afium, and allied genera, 
as parsley. 

c 1300 in Wright Lyric P. 26 The primerole he passeth, 
the parvenke of pris, With alisaundre thare-to, ache ant 
anys. 1502 Arnold Chrotu 172 Also ete fenel sede corny 
and ache. 1601 Holland Pliny (1634) II. 24 As for the gar¬ 
den Ach, commonly called Parsely, there be many kinds 
thereof. 1865 Pop. Sc. Rn>. IV. 199 Celery*. . having been 
formerly called Ache in England which is in fact its true 
English name. 

Ache (< Ti lJ\ sbJ Name of the letter H, q.v. 

1599 Shaks. [see quot. under Ache sbb\. 1623 Minsheu 
Span. Grant. 6 , H. This letter .. is called in the Spanish as 
in the English Ache. 

Ache, obs. form of Age, and of Ash (tree). 

+ Achea*t, achete, v. Obs. [Intermediate 
form between Escheat and Cheat, with A- fref 9 
= OFr.<tf-,<r-.] To escheat, confiscate; do one out of. 
c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 11. xiii. 86 a, The treasour of them and 
©f their line Acheted was. c 1440 Prom. }'an>., A-chetyn 
Ctmfiscor. 1460CAPGRAVE Citron. 192 The Kyng.. comaunded 
alle his temporal good to be achettd. 

t Ache ck, v. Obs. [(.A-frefu + Check. Only 
found in fa. pplc., so that the prefix may be A- 
fartide .] To check, bring to a sudden stop. 

c 1384 Chaucer Ifotts of Fame 2093 And when they metten 
in that place They wer a-cheked bothe two. [AAS - . Bodl. 
a-chekid, Caxt. a chekked, Tkynne a checked. 1 

f Achee*r, v. Obs. [f. A- fref ii + Cheer v. 
See also Encijeer.] To cheer, to cheer up. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 302 The soulc is acheered and inwardly 
refreshed. 1617 / bid. 1 1 . 191 Make vs to know that Thou an 
pacified towards us.. this one thing shall be ahle to acheere 
vs. 1660 A. Sadler Subject’s Joyi She also (to acheer the 
King] doth .. prxsagingly pracact his just Inauguration. 

Acheilary (akarlari), a. Bot. [f. Gr. a not + 
XftX-o? lip + -ARY. Better spelt achitary!\ Wanting 
the lip of the corolla. 

1868 Masters Keg. Teratology 398 Acheilary, proposed .. 
to apply tn the deficiency of the lip in certain Orchidacese. 

Acheilous (akarbs), a. Bot. [f. Gr. d not + 
XffA-os lip + -ous. Better achilous.'] Without a lip. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Acheke, variant of Acheck v. Obs. to check. 
Acheke, variant of Achoke v. Obs. to choke. 
Acheless (Skit’s), a. [f. Ache jA + -less.] 
Without ache or throb. 

1880 V. Lee Betcaro ii. 26 A vague, acheless pain. 

Achelor, obs. form of Ashlar. 

Achement, acheament, ach’ment, interme¬ 
diate forms between Achievement and Hatchment. 
Achene (akrn). Bot. ; also acheene. [ad. mod. 
L. achxnium, an anomalous formation on Gr. <1 
priv. + \atv-(tv to gape (whence the true adj. form 
dxav-Tjs not gaping); sometimes spelt achenium, 
and erroneously explained as f. Gr. d\rjv poor, 
wanting, dx^Fia want.] 'A monospermal seed- 
vessel which does not open, but the pericarp of 
which is separable.* Balfour. 'Any small brittle 
seed-like fruit, such as Linmeus called a naked 
seed.’ Lindley. 

1845 Linoley AV/i. Bot. i. 18 (1858) The aclurnintn . . is small, 
secdlike, dry. 1855 Henfkey Sketch of Plants 15 Ranun- 
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culacem, the carpels.. ripening into a hard seedlike inde- 
hiscent body (acheneX 1876 Olivkr Elem. Bot. 98 They [the 
carpels or seeds scattered over the surface of a strawberry] 
are indehiscent, and therefore wholly agree with the achcnes 
of buttercups. 

Achenial (akfnial), a. Bot. [f. L. achxm-um, 
see prec. + -al 1 .] Pertaining to an achene. 

1881 G. Maclosrif. in Nature XXV. 174 Observations on 
the achenial awns of Erodiitm Moschatnm. 

Acker (/Hoi), [f. Ache v. + kb b] lie who, 
or that which, aches. 

a 1845 Hooo True Story iii. (1871)317 And this same tooth 
pursued their track By adding achers unto achers. 

Acher, obsolete form of Usher. 

|1 Acheron (arkerpn). [L. Acheron a. C«r. 
pern'.] A fabulous river of the Lower World; hence, 
the infernal regions. 

1590 Shaks. A lids. N . D . m. ii. 357 With drooping fogge as 
blacke as Acheron. 1637 M ilton Counts 604 Under the sooty 
flag of Acheron. 1667— P.L.tu 578 Sad Acheron of sorrow, 
black and deep. 1756 Burke. Snbl. B. Wks. 1 . 199 The 
poisonous exhalation of Acheron is not forgot. 

Acherontic (sekerp-ntik), a. [ad. L. ac heron fic¬ 
us adj. f. Acheron, -ontew.] Of or belonging to 
Acheron, infernal; hence, dark, gloomy; also, 
waiting to cross the river of death, tottering on 
the brink of the grave, moribund. 

1600Tourneur Metamorph. xviii. 121 To shrowde her safe 
from Achcronticke mistes. 1621 Burton Aunt. Me/, in. iii. 
tv. ii. (1676) 379/2 An old acherontic dizzard, that hath one 
foot in the grave, i860 Alt Y. Bound No. 43. 404 At night 
they [owlsl fill these Acherontic woods with demon hooting. 
Acherontical (jekerpntikal), a. rare- 1 , [f. 
prec. + -AL 1 .] Infernal. 

1635 PACtTT Christ iauogr . 270 Our Acherontical powder 
treason for the heinousness thereof will seem incredible in all 
ages to come. 

[Acherset (Bailey). See Ciierset.] 
t Ache*SOnn. Ohs. [a. OFr. achesoit, achcison, 
achaison, -ten occasion, cause, motive L. occasion- 
cm occasion, n. of action f. occas- ppl. stem of oc- 
cid-Hrc , f. oc- — ob- in the way of + cad-ore to fall. 
Very early refashioned in Anglo-Fr. as anchcsoun, 
cnchcsoun, by form-assoc. with words in which a- 
stood for earlier cn-, an- : see A- pref. 10, so that 
EnchesoUN, EXCIIEason, became a far more com¬ 
mon form in Eng. Also as early as 3 aphetized to 
Chesoux.] Occasion, reason, purpose, motive. 

C1330 Art hour <7 Merlin 132 And all he it dede for trai- 
soun, King to be was his achesoun. 

c 1230 Ancren Rht'le 232 Six ancheisuns beo 3 hwi God .. 
wi 5 drauh <5 him. 1297 R. Glouc, 452 Wan ich am enchesun 
of such pereyl. a 1400 Metr. Horn. 38 Bot chesoun till him 
fand scho nan. 

Acheve, obs. form of Achieve v. 
t Achevisannce. Ohs. [a. OFr. achevis-, a- 
eheviss-ancc n. of action f. achevir, achevissant, by- 
form of achever to Achieve:. Achcvissance is an 
early by-form of the more common achevance, Eng. 
Aciiievance ; it has also been aphelized to chcvis- 
ance.] Achieving, accomplishment. 

c 1430 Lyoc. Minor Poems (1840) 77 And almesdede shal 
make achevisaunce, T'exclude by grace the rigour of veil- 
geauncc. 

Aohew, obs. by-form of Eschew. See Aciiue. 
Achievable (atjrvab’l), a. [f. Achieve v. + 
-able.] Capable of being achieved. 

c 1630 Jackson Creedwx. iv. Wks. VTI. 22 Whether the con¬ 
version of other metals or materials into gold be acheivablc. 
1851 H. Sffncer Soc. Slot, xxxii. § 2 The degree of conformity 
achievable by one is not the same as that achievable by others. 

t Achie’vance. Ohs .; also 6-7 atchievance. 
[a. OFr. achevance, n. of action f. achcvcr to A- 
chieve. See -ance.] Achievement, performance. 

1531 Elyot Gor>ernor 195 (1580) To them that will read 
his noble actcs and atchieuances. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. IT. 26 
Of all which his atchevanccs the sayd K. Richard sent his 
letters of certificate. 1633 T. N[ewton] Lemnic's Touchst. 
Complex. 28 Their dexterity for the attainment of any notable 
atchievance surpasseth. 

Achieve (atjrv), v. Forms : 4-6 achovo ; 4 
achyvo ; 5 acheive, atcheve ; (6 ascheve); 6-7 
atchive ; 6 -9 atchieve ; 5- aehievo. [a. Fr. 
achcvc-r, formed from phrase a chief (venir )late 
L. ad caput venire to come to a bead with, to bring 
to a head, to finish. An aphetic form, common in 
ME. but now obs., was Chieve. Northern writers 
had also Esciieve, with the prefix erroneously re¬ 
fashioned by form-assoc. with words in a - for 
original es-, as achape for cschape, escape.] 

I. Of a process: To finish, complete. 

1 . tratis. To bring to a successful issue, to carry 
out successfully (an enterprize); to accomplish, per¬ 
form. 

c 1325 E. E.Atlit. Poems A. 474 What more-hond mo3te he 
a-cheue. £1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 785 He that nought 
nassaycth, nought nacheveth. 1475 Caxton Jason 13 b, 
Myrro sufirid him tachicue allc his proposition. 1513 More 
Edw. V , 3 Appointed to atchieve a more abominable enter¬ 
prise. 1587 Holinshed Chron. III. 808/1 Thus began the 
tusts, which was valiaotlic atchiucd by the king. 1664 H. 
More Myst. /nig. 336 The strange Feats they say Antichrist 
is then to atchieve. 1725 Pope Odyss. 1. 99 Let all combine 
to atchieve his wish’d return. 1815 Southey Roderick xix. 


96 Much might Count Julian’s sword atchieve for Spain. 
1853 C. Bronte Villette xix. 188J1876) He was achieving, 
amongst a very wretched population, a world of active good. 

2 . absol. 

1607 Shaks. Coriol. tv. vii. 23 [He] docs atcheeue as soonc 
As draw his sword. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 13 f 5 This 
youth has a mind prepared to atchieve for the salvation of 
souls. 

t 3 . traits. To bring to an end or termination ; to 
finish, to terminate. Ohs. 

c 1385 Chaucer Leg. G. // ’out. 2111 For tacheve myn batayle 
I wolde nevere from this place fie. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4630 
How is this quarelle yit acheved Of Loves side? Ibid. 1068 
And yvcl achyved mote they l>e, These losenger ful of envye! 
1534 Ld. Berners Bake 0/ M. Aurelius B 11546) All these 
thynges tyme acheueth and burieth. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 

IV. iii. 91 Bid them atchieue me, and then sell my bones. 

+ 4 . intr. To conic to a natural end or conclusion ; 
to end, result, turn out. Ohs. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 81 For it shall never well acheve, 
That stont nought right with the beleve. a 1440 Sir Degre- 
vant 464 He snalle Jove that swet wyp, Acheve how lilt 
wold. 1523 Lo. Berners Froissart I. ccclxxvi. 626 Wherfore 
all your busynes shall acheue the hetter. 1534 — Bake of 
M. Aurelius D d vuib(i546’ Thei [gods] bee called immortn’ll 
,. and we be called mortal.. thus acheuethc the pcr>oncs: 
but the goddis neuer. 

II. Of an end : To attain, gain. 

5 . trans. To succeed in gaining, to acquire by 
effort, to gain, win. 

a. An abstract property or possession. 

1393 Gower Con/. II. jo All though thou mighlesl love 
acheve. 1523 Lix Berners Froissart T. cxxxvi. 164 He j 
achyued suche grace among them there, that, etc. 1601 
Shaks. 7 ’wet. .V. v. i. 378 Some are borne great, some at- 
chicue greatnesse. 1674 Milton !\ L. xr. 702 Having spilt 
much blood.. and achieved thereby Fame in the world. 1833 
Ht. Maktineau Berkeley t. vii. 151 Now is the time for you 
and me to try to achieve a truer independence. 1874 Black 
Pr. Thule 35 He had achieved a good reputation. 

+ b. A material acquisition. Ohs. 

*393 Gower Con/. 111.170 Whan that he wenith best acheve 
His gode world, tt is most fro. 155s Fardleof Fat ions App. 
315 What time then yc shall haue achieucd inc land of Cna- 
naan. 1604 Siiaks. Pth. tt. i. 61 He hath atchicu’d a Maid 
That paragons description. 16x8 Bolton Floras (1636) 325 
Provinces are atcliieved by the sword, hut relayned by 
Justice. 

f 6. intr. To arrive or attain successfully (to a 
point or position). Ohs. 

1495 Caxton / ’ifas Pat rum (W. dc Wordc) 1. xlvii. 84 b, That 
this begynnynge maye achyeue fro good to hetter. 1553 87 
Foxe A. $ M. 17/1 115961 By the means whereof, the arch¬ 
bishops of the Romish see haue atchiued to their great king- 
dome. 

7 . trans. To attain successfully, to reach (an end). 
a 1569 Kyngesmill Man's Estate xi. 11580) 77 I’y these 
means, in some hath he atchived the elide of his message. 
1684 R. Waller Ess. Nat. Exfer.yo Whether she Atchicvcs 
her End by Contracting, or Rarefying the Fluid. 1794 Sulli¬ 
van Vitr.o 0/Nat. T. 255 These able men strove to attain the 
same great end, and separately atcliieved it. 1882 /laity 
Ncivs 17 July 4/6 Even though to achieve its [the policy's] 
necessary ends, it should lead to invasion and war. 

Achieved(atjrvd),///. a. [f.prcc. + -ed.] Com¬ 
pleted, accomplished; attained, won. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 39 Goten and achycucd by force of 
money. 1648 Cottrell tr. Davila , Hist. France 23 (16781 
Their newly atchieved greatness. 1805 S. Turner Ang/a- 
Saxons I. vi. 8t (1828) I'hc 4 adject is Britannis imperio' of 
Horace is rather a poetical figure than an achieved fact. 

Achievement (at/fvment). Also 6-9 at* 
chievement, and see sense 3. [a. Fr. acheve went 
a finishing, completing, n. of action, f. achcvcr. 
See Achieve.] 

1 . The action of achieving, completing, or at¬ 
taining by exertion ; completion, accomplishment, 
successful performance. 

1475 Caxton Jason 110 b, With thachicucment of these 
dcuises the king Oetes approchcd. T1585 Fa ire Em t. 69 
The bliss That hangs on quick achievement of my love. 1638 
Knollfs Hist. Turkes 182 (ed. 5) He would vndertake the 
atchicuement of that exployt. 1815 Southey Roderick ix. 
19 So it he lawful, and within the bounds of possible atchieve- 
menl. 1878 B. Taylor /V. Denkation 1. yi. 46 What virtue 
lies More in achievement than its hot desire? 

2 . Anything achieved, accomplished, or won by 
exertion ; a feat, a distinguished and successful 
action, a victor)'. 

1593 R. Harvey Phitad. 106 Spending the might of it [the 
flesh] in contemplatiue assaults and atchiuements. 1602 
Warner Albion's Eng. xi. Ixviii. 289 We intreate of great 
Achiucmcnts done By English, in contrarie Clymes. 1678 
Jordan Loud. Triumph, in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 522 
You might see an hundred persons confusedlyscrtunbhng in 
the dirt for the frail atchicvemcnt of a bunch of raisins. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat. IT. 367 The many and great atchieve- 
ments attributed to heroes of the first ages. 1824 Dibdin 
Libr. Comp. 161 The achievements of Agincourt and Water¬ 
loo. 1855 Brewster Newton TI. xxvii. 398 The achievements 
of genius, like the source from which they spring, arc in¬ 
destructible. 

3 . Her. An escutcheon or ensign armorial, granted 
in memory of some achievement, or distinguished 
feat. (In this sense variously contracted or cor¬ 
rupted to atcheament, achement, atch’raent, 
ach’raent, achment, hachement, hatchment.) 

1548 Hall Chronicle, Henry V, 50 The Hachemcntes 
wer borne onely by capitaynes. 1586 Kerne Blazon 0/ 
Gentrie 186 The creast, tymber, manlell, or worde, bee no 
part of the coat-armour; they be addicions called atchea- 
ments, 1610 Gwilllm Dispi. Heraldry \ \. v. 394 An Atchieve. 


ment, according to Leigh, is the Arms of ever)* Gentleman, 
well marshalled with the supporters, Helmet, Wreath and 
Crests, eic 1750 Gray Let. in Poems (1775)214 To raise the 
cicling'sfretted height, Each pannd in achievements cloath* 
ing. 1809 W. Taylor in Robberds’ Memoir 11. 283 Let no 
motto be written upon its ach'ment but Resurgam. 1868 
Stanley JVestm. Abb. iv. 201 Graves, piled with the stand¬ 
ards and achievements of the noble families of Florence. 

Achiever (atj/ vor). Also 6-S atchiever. [f.A- 
chikvk + -erL] One who achieves; an accom¬ 
plishes or winner. 

1594 J. King Jonah (i 864> 301 That notable achiever of 
the victories of God. 1509 Shaks. Much Ado 1. i. 8 A vic- 
torie is twice it selfe, when the atchieucr hrings home full 
numbers.. 1661 Sylv. Morgan Sfik. Gentry m. iv. 36 There 
was nothing which was gained by armes, hut was born in 
armes and did carry a proportion lo the Atchiever. i860 
Froude Hist. Eng. V. xxiv. 3 He saw.. himself as the 
achiever of the triumph. 

Achieving (atjrviij), vhl. $b. Also achevyug, 
achiving, atchieving. [f. Achieve + -ixok] A 
completing, accomplishing or successful perform¬ 
ing. (Now mostly gerimdial.) 

1539 Taverner Proiterbcs (1552)25 One dayc or lytel tyme 
is not ynoughc for the acheuynge of a greate matter. 1625 
Bacon Ess. xxxi.\.(i 862' 162 For the Atchieving of a desperate 
Conspiracic, a Man should not rest upon the Fiercenessc of 
any mans Nature. 

Achill (atjrl\ adv. and pred. a. prop, phrase. 
[A- prep A + Chill.] In a statu of chill ; chilly. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 391 Had the flowers 
shrunk, the warm breeze grown a-chill? 

Achillean (x kilran), a. [f. Achillc-s prop, 
name of a Grecian hero + -an.] Resembling A- 
chilles ; invulnerable, invincible. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Popish Cer. C 3 We arc not well ad- 
visetl to enter into comhate with such Achillean strength- 
1849 W. Fitzgerald tr. Whitaker, Disputation 276 How 
well this reason deserves to l>e considered Achillean, will 
appear hereafter. 

t Achillize, v. Ohs . rare. [f. Achill-cs, see 
prec. (cf. to hector') + -izk, as in Gr. iroujTi^-uv to 
play the poet, and Eng. tyrannize.] To play Achilles 
with, to chase as Achilles did the Trojans. 

1672 Marvki.i. Rehearsal Transp. 1. 217 He Hectors and 
Achillizes all the Nonconformists. 1673 Tratnpr. Rehears'd 
20 You would expect that he had Hector’d and Achilliz'd 
’em all out of the pit. 

Achilous (akni bs\ a. Bot. [The same as 
Aciiki LOTTS, of which it is the more analogical 
spelling, Gr. -ci becoming in E. -i and Eng. -/.] 
Without lips. 

Achime (atjai m), adv. and pred. a. prop. phrase. 
[A prcp\ of slate + Gimme.] Chiming, ringing. 

i860 Rrsios Mod. Painters V. V). x. $ 18. 100 A little belfry 
of grain-hells, all a-chime. 

Aching (/ I- kii)\ vhl. sh. Forms : 2-4 akyng, 
5-8 akiug, 7-9 aching, [f. Ache v. 4 -ing 1 .] A 
painful throbbing ; a feeling of continued pain. 

ri374 Chaucer Troylus 1.1088 A man that hurt is sore. And 
is sumdcl of akyng of his wound. 1398 Tkevisa Barth . Pc 
P. R. (1495IXVU. clxxxv. 726 Adronklew niann fclcth.. aking 
in his heed. 1580 HoLLvnAsn Trcas. Fr. Tong., The aking 
of ones fingers endeswith very cold, c 1690 Soum 12 Ser/n. 
II. 42 Painful Girds and Achings, which are at least called 
the Gout. 1842 Wordsworth Borderers tv. Wks. 1849 V1. 323 
'Tis a strange aching that, when we would curse And cannot. 

Aching (*"‘'kii)\ ppl- ci. Forms : 3 akende, 
ekinde ; 5-6 akynge ; 6-S aking ; 8- aching, 
[f. Ache v. + -ing-.] Having the sensation of con¬ 
tinuous or ever-recurring pain, throbbing painfully. 

e 1230 Ancren Riiidc 360 So sor ekinde heaued. 1398 The- 
visa Barth. De P. R. <1495^ v. xix. 124 \‘f the month be reed 
.. and hole and akynge and brennynge. 1606 .^haks. Tr. 
Cr. v. x. 35 A goodly mcdcinc for mine aking Irones. 1702 
Rowe Tamerlane 11. i. 961 My aking sight hangs on thy 
parting beauties. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. T. t. 385 Yet 
is there in mine heart an aching pain, 
t b .Jig. in phr. an aching tooth. Ohs. 

1552 Huloet Abeedarium, Akynge tothc. Rabidits dens. 
1674 W. Allen Dang. Enthus. 83 One would think you have 
an aking Tooth against outward teaching. 1721 Southkrkk 
Maids last prayer I J. 1. i. 17 Thou hast such an aking toolh 
after that maidenhead of hers. 

Achingly (<"*-kigli>, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly -.] In 
an abidingly painful manner ; painfully. 

1873 Miss Broughton Nancy TT1. 216 My eyes—dry now, 
achingly dry—flashing a wretched hostility hack into his. 
1881 Coxon Basil Plant. IT. 106 He wanted it, craved for 
it acheingly. 

II Achicrte, acho te. [Sp .achiote, ad. native 
Amer. achiotl.] A native name for the seeds of the 
Arnotto or Araatto (Bixa orcliana), and the red 
colouring matter obtained from their pulp. 

1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxi. 342 As much aclriote as wilt 
make it the colour of brick. 1866 Trcas. Bot. 10 Achote, the 
seeds of the Arnotto. 

Achirite (arkirait). A/in. [See quot.] A syn¬ 
onym of Dioftase. 

1837-80 Dana Min. 402 Named Achirite after Achir Mah- 
m6d, a Bucharian merchant.. who furnished the specimens 
that were taken in 1785 .. to St. Petersburg. 

Achison, acheson (Scotch coin). See Atchison. 
Achlamydate (aklie*midet), a. Zool. [f. Gr. a 
not + cloak, mantle +-ate 2 .] 

Of certain Molluscs: Having no mantle. 

1877 Huxlf.y Anat. Znv. An. viii. 510 In the achlamydate 
forms true gills are usually absent. 
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Achlamydeous (leklami-d/ss), a. Bot. [mod. 
f. Gr. a priv. + x*a/^ 5 -a cloak +-EOUS.] Having 
no floral envelope; destitute of apparent calyx and 
corolla. Applied to a division of Exogcns, named 
by De Candolle Achlamydete. 

1830 Linoley Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 24 Its absence (that 
of the Calyx 1 implies the absence of the corolla also.. By its 
absence all the orders called Achlamydeous are characterised. 
1876 Oliver Elem . Bot. 40 Having therefore no envelope to 
the essential organs, they [the willow flowers] are called 
achlamydeous. 

Achma, achme, obs. forms of Acme. 
Achmatite (;e*kmat3il). A/nr. [See quot.] 

1837 80 Dana Min. 282 Achmatite is ordinary Epidote, in 
crystals, from Achmatovsk, Ural. 

Achmit, variant of Acmite. 

tAcho'ke, v. Obs. Forms: 1 aceocian, 2 a- 
eheke(n, 4 aehoke(n. [f. A- pref. 1 + Choke 
?OE. ccocian.] To choke, to suffocate. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 181 Adam J>ar-ofFe bot, wear 5 
bar mide acheked . and Jmreh hat one snedc wcarft at his of* 
spring achekcd. c 1374 Chaucer Boethius 47 >if )>ou wilt 
achoken \>e fulfillyng of nature wij> superfluites. c 1385 — 
Leg. Good If. 2004 Whan that Theseus secth The beest 
achekcd, he shall on him leepe. 

Acholithite, acholite, obs. forms of Acolou- 
tiutk, Acolyte. 

Acliolous (a v k^bs), a. [f. Gr. dyoA-o? lacking 
bile + -ou.s.] Deficient in or without bile. 

c 1850 Wmkwf.i.i. quoted in Mozley Miracles ii. 232 The 
untnic, Aristotelian fact of the longevity of acholous animals. 

t Achoose, v. Obs. Forms as in Choose, [f. 
A- pref. 1 + Choose, OE. ceosani] To choose out. 

c 1150 Cott. I font. 229 pa se 56 cn ace as he him lcorning- 
clinihtes. crest twelf, pa we haiad apostles. 

II Achor (< T;, koj). A/cd. [L. achor, Gr. dx^p scald, 
scurf.] A scaly eruption in the hair)' scalp, con* 
stituting the disease scald-head. 

1585 H. Lloyd '/Was. Health 15 iij, The Pustules called 
Achores or Tineae be engendred of a humore. 1678 Phillips, 
Achor, a disease possessing the hairy' scalp or musculous 
skin of the head, and eating therein like a moth; it is com¬ 
monly called in English, the Scald. 183s Hoblyn Diet. 
Med. Terms , Athor , a small acuminated pustule, which con¬ 
tains a straw coloured matter, and is succeeded by a thin 
brown or yellowish scab. 

Achornie, obs. form of Acorn. 

+ A-christism. ? noncc-'vJ. [f. Gr. d priv. 4- 
\ptar- 6 s Christ; after atheism Disbelief in Christ. 

1726 M. Henry If’ks. 1835 II. 722 But what do you think 
of Mich a thing as a-Christum? 

Ach.roi.te (arkri?,ail). A/in. [f. Gr. n'xp>os 
colourless +-ite min. formative.] * Colorless tour¬ 
maline from Elba.* Dana. 

Achromatic (a* k roman ik), a. [f. Gr. d\pd>- 
par -09 colourless (f. a priv. + ypcD/tar- colour) + - 1 C.] 

1 . Optics. Free from colour; not showing colour 
from the decomposition of light in passing through 
a refracting medium ; as an achromatic lens or tele¬ 
scope. ^Sometimes used substantively by ellipsis 
of 4 lens/ as 'a four-inch achromatic. 1 ) 

1766 Maty itr. from Fr. 1 in Phil. 1 Vans. LYI. 57, I likewise 
made use of a very good achromatic telescope. 1784 Hkrsciiel 
in Phil. Trans. LX XV. 44 One of Mr. Dollonu’s best 3I feel 
achromatic*. 1805 Edin. Rev. Apr. 34 The fact, that the 
eye is achromatic, cannot be doubled. 1831 Brewster Optics 
ix. §67. 83 They .. will refract w hite light to a single focus 
free of colour. Such a lens U called achromatic. 1848 
Qleketi M ierosco/>e\i%sy n In 1747.. Euler suggested (he 
construction of achromatic object-glasses. 1859 Parkinson 
(Optics ix. 154 A combination of prisms or lenses is said to 
be achromatic when the dispersion of the pencils of light 
refracted through them is reduced within the narrowest pos¬ 
sible limits. 1869 Tyndall Let t. on Eight 42 The human eye 
is not achromatic It suffers from chromatic aberration. 1878 
Nf.wcom a Pop. A siren. 11. i. 125 An achromatic of four inches 
aperture was then considered of extraordinary sixe. 

2 . Biol. Of 1 issue: Uncoloured, not absorbing 
colour from a fluid. See Achromatin. 

188a J. T. Cunningham in Jml. Mkrose. Sc. Jan. 41, Figs. 
30 and 31, from the cranial cartilage of a toad, show die 
achromatic stria: more clearly. 

Achromatically (a^kr^martikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -al + -ly 2 .] fn an achromatic manner; so 
as to produce freedom from colour. 

1881 Edin. Rev. 540 The eye does not deal achromatically 
with the coloured constituents of light. 

Achromaticity (akrdn:mairsiii). [f. Achro¬ 
matic + -ITY.] The quality of being achromatic; 
= Achromatism. 

1845 Encycl. Metrop. IV. 423 s. v. Light. The order in which 
they [lenses] are placed isofno consequence asfar as Achroma¬ 
ticity is concerned, i860 Sir L Herschel in Encycl. Brit. s.v. 
Telescope, This condition .. furnishes the 'equation ofachro- 
maticity of an eye-piece. 1876 W EBftin Chambers* Astron. 745 
Errors due to the imperfect achromaticity of the object-glass. 

Achromatin (&kn?n*malin). Biol. [f. Gr. dxpw- 
/iaT-onmcoloured + -in, repr. Gr.-tvrj female descend¬ 
ant, hence, derivative.] Tissue which is not stained 
by colouring matter when immersed in it. 

288a J. T. Cunningham in Jml. Microsc.Sc. Jan., 37 Flem¬ 
ming concludes from this that the nucleus is composed of 
two substances, of which one is stained by dyes, the other 
not, and he accordingly calls the former chromatin, the latter 
achromatin. i88j Gilburt in JmL Quek. CL Ser. 11. No. 1.33 
The two daughter nuclei now approach each other somewhat, 
the achromatin bulging out between them. 


Achromatism (akrja-matiz'm). [mod. f. Gr. 
dx/wpar-or uncoloured + -ISM.] The slate or quality 
of being achromatic, or of transmitting only while 
light. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. s.v. Telescope , Mr. Dollond was anxious 
to combine this achromatism of the eye-pieces with the ad¬ 
vantages which he had found in the eye-pieces with five 
glasses. 1859 Parkinson Optics ix. 167 The conditions of 
achromatism depend only on the focal lengths of the com¬ 
ponent lenses. 1881 G- R. JPiggott in Nature No. 622. 515 
Achromatism is seldom attained without generating a whinsn 
haze, the inevitable accompaniment of residuary spherical 
aberration. 

Achromatistous, a. rare. [f. mod. Fr. a- 
chromatistc (seeA chromatism) + -ocs.] Colourless; 
achromatic. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Achromatization (akn"u mataizri-jan). [f. 
Achromatize + -ation.] The action or process of 
achromatizing, or rendering achromatic. 
Achromatize (akrJumaloiz), v. [mod. f. Gr. 
ix/w/^av-oy colourless + -TZE.] To deprive of colour; 
to render achromatic. 

1845 Encycl. Metrop. IV. 423 s.v. Light. If wc can achro¬ 
matic each elementary prism, the whole system is achro¬ 
matic. 1848 Quekett Microscope (1855) 38 In 1784 /Epinus 
made many fruitless trials to achromatize the microscope. 
1872 Everett tr. Dcsc/tancfs Nat. Phil.. Two prisms.. will 
achromatize one another if.. the product of deviation by 
disper>ive power is the same for both. 

Achromatized (akrdumatsizd), ///. a. [f. 
prec. + -ed.] Rendered achromalic. 

1871 Sir J. Herschel Fam. Led. on Sc. 135 Ix>ok»ng at the 
comet through an achromatized doubly refracting prism. 

Achromatopsy (akr< 7 «*matp psi). Med. [f. Gr. 
Axpwpar -os without colour +-o*^ta seeing f. ttyts 
sight.] Inability to distinguish colours ; colour¬ 
blindness. 

1849 52 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Pltys. IV. 1452/2 Achromat¬ 
opsy, or insensibility of the eye to colours, is an affection 
which has been recognised nearly two hundred years. 

+ Achro’mic, a. Obs. [same deriv. as Achro¬ 
matic, but improperly formed.] = Achromatic (of 
which it seems to have been the earlier form). 

1761 Short in Phil. Trans. LI 1 .179 Reflector of 2 feet focus, 
with an achromic object-glass micrometer of 40 feet focus. 

Achrcrmous, a. rare, [same deriv. and forma¬ 
tion.] Colourless ; without colouring matter. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Achroo-, combining form of Achroous common 
in chemical nomenclature, as achrocdextrincolour- 
less dextrin, aehrotfglyeogen, etc. 

1879 Academy 35, Science Notes. 

Achroous (cU'krpas), a. [f. Gr. axpo-os colour¬ 
less (f. a priv. + xpoa, XP 01 ® colour) + -ous.] Colour¬ 
less ; achromatic. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Achronical, Ty, incorr. forms of AcRopY'CAL,-LY. 
Achronism (arknftiiz’m). noncc-iod. [f. Gr. 
nxpoFoy without lime 4- -l«M.] The state of limeless- 
ncss ; deficiency of time. 

1877 R. Lowt in Daily Ne^vs 26 July 3/3 It [House of Com¬ 
mons] has not got the element of time. It is smitten, if I 
may coin a word, not wilh an anachronism, but an achronism 
—viz. the absence of lime. 

•*Occ. for Anachronism, as if an achronism. 

1674 Marvell Rchcarsall Transp. n. 135, I speak not, of 
stale Achronismes, but of things that really happen’d all since 
the writing of your Reproof. 1697 Verdicts cone. Virgil 4- 
Homer § 3. 8 All Authors have observed two .. Faults of 
Achronism and Slander in that Lpisod of Dido. 

Acht, obs. form of Aught sb., Ought v. 

Acht, obs. north, form of Eight. 
t Achtande, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OXorse at - 
tand-i eighth, f. alia eight ; cogn. w. OE. cahto/sc. 
OIIG. ahlodcf (dialcclally ahtande, achtcndc ), Goth. 
ahtuda. ] Eighth. 

a 1400 Mctr. Horn. 26 And al the erthe the achtande day 
Sal stir and quae and al folc slay. 

Achtaragdite (axlarargdoit). A/in. \i.Ach- 
taragda a Russian river + -ite min. formative.] An 
earthy hydrous aluminous silicate, considered by 
Dana a doubtful species, and placed in his ap¬ 
pendix to clays. 

■f Achue, v. Obs. [A by-form of eschuc , Eschew: 
see A- pref. 9. 80 OFr. has occ. achroir for eschevir 
{c sc h ever, esc hive r, mod. esyuivcr).] = Eschew. 

c 1440 Protnp. Pant. 6 Achwyn or fleyn; vito. devito. A- 
chuynge, or beyng ware {v. r. achewynge, achue) \precavms. 
vitans. 

Achylous (akai-lss), a. Phys. [f. Gr. dxvA-o* 
without juice + -ous.] Without chyle. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Achymous (akai-mos), a. Phys. [f. Gr. ax v P~ 
oy without juice + -OUS.] Without chyme. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Acicle (arsik’I). Nat. Hist. [ad. L. acicu/a, 
more commonly used ; see next word.] = Acicula. 

1852 Dana Crustacea 1. 434 The basal part of the outer 
an ten ike furnished above with a moveable aciclc. 

II Acicula (asrki/fla). Nat. Hist. PI. aeieulae. 
[L., dimin. of aeus a needle. Inconrect variants 
are acicuhtm, aciatlusi] A technical name for a 


slender needle-like body, such as the spines or 
prickles with which some animals and plants are 
furnished, or the needle-like crystals of certain 
minerals; 4 the bristle-like abortive flower of a 
grass. 1 Lindley Treas. Bot. 

1875 J. \V. Dawson Dawn 0/ Life iv. 87 This fringe.. is.. 
made up of a multitude of extremely delicate aciculi, stand¬ 
ing side by side like the fibres of asbestos. 2858 W, Clark tr. 
Van der Hoeven's Zool. I. 231 Body round, with 4 rows of 
double acicubc. 2877 Huxley Anat. Jttv. An. v. 229 The neu¬ 
ropod ial Is very' much longer than the notopodial aciculum. 

Acicular (asi-kitflaD, a. [ad. mod. L. acicular- 
ts, f. Acicula a small needle. See -ar.] Needle¬ 
like ; resembling a slender needle or bristle, as the 
leaves of pine-trees, and various crystals. 

2794 Pearson In Phil. Trans. LXXXI Y T . 396 Oxalic acid 
produced immediately a precipitation of while acicular crys- 
tals. 2836 9Tonn Cycl. A nat.\ Phys. II. 234/2 The phosphate 
.. of lime [forms] small acicular prisms, 2848 Dana Zooph. 
449 With long acicular, and nearly naked branch!els. 1857 
Jl. Miller Test. 0/ Rocks 496 Coniferous trees, that retain 
at all seasons their coverings of acicular spiky leaves. 2860 
Rusk in Mod. Painters V. yin. iiL § 5. 182 Their trees always 
had a tendency to congeal into little acicular thorn-hedges. 

Acicularly (asi-kuflaili), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an acicular manner ; after the manner of needles 
or fine prickles. 

2834 R. Allan Mineral. 247 Actinoliie comprehends the 
green acicularly-crystallized varieties. 

Aciculate (asi*ki//let), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. mod. 
L. acicttldl-us, f. Acicula: cf. cattdal-us f. cauda, 
and see -ATE 2 .] prop. Furnished or clothed with 
aciculce; marked as with needle-scratches; im¬ 
properly = Acicular. 

2836 Penny Cycl, V. 251 Aciculate, needle-shaped. 2870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 12 1 Calyx-tube densely aciculate. 

Aciculated (asi kiwlritcd), ppl. a. [f. mod. L. 
aciculat-ns, see prec. + -ED; cf. striate -d, separate 
-t/.] Marked or striated with fine impressed lines, 
as if produced by the point of a needle. Findley 
Treas. Bot. 

Aciculiform (asi-ki/rlif^im), a. [ad. mod. L. 
aciculi for mis, f. Acicula -for mis — -shaped. See 
-kokm.] Needle-shaped, Acicular. 

1847 1 11 Craig. 

Aciculine (asrku/bin), a. [ad. mod. L. act - 
c it tin ns, f. Acicula: see -ineL] ^Acicular. 

2847 In Craig. 

Aciculite (asi ki/ 7 bii). A/in. [f. Acicula + 
-ite, mineral formative.] A synonym of Aikinitk, 
or Acicular Bismuth. 

Aciculum, -us, incorrect variants of Acicula. 
Acid (re'sid), a. and sb. [a. mod. Fr. acide (Cotgr. 
1611) or ad. F. acid-tts adj. of state, f. acc-re to be 
sour (root ac- sharp).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Sour, tart, sharp to the taste; of the taste of 
vinegar. 

1626 Bacon Sylva vti. § 672 1 1 [sorrel] is a cold and acid herb. 
2676 in Phil. Trans. XI. 614 Tittle cry stals are pure vitrioj, 
acid-austcrc, a 2704 Locke Cond. Undcrst. § 40 J'he acid oil 
of vitriol is fotind to lx: good in such a case. 1855 Bain Senses 
4- Intcll. 11. ii. $ 13. 262(1864' The sour or acid taste is much 
more uniform in us nature lhan either the saline or the alka¬ 
line. 2866 J. T. Symk in Treas. 0/Bot. 830 This plant has a 
pleasant acid taste. 

2 . M 

1775 Boswell Johnson II. 370 (1826) Bcauclerk ..said in 
his acid manner, ‘ He would cut a throat to fill his pocket-., if 
it were not for the fear of being hanged.' 1826 1 'Israeli / 'iv. 
Grey \t. vi. 346 A hale old woman, with rather an acid ex¬ 
pression of countenance. 1851 Ruskin Stones 0/ Venice I. 
xxiii. 264(1874) The mere dogtooth is an acid moulding, and 
can only be used in certain mingling with others, to give 
them piquancy: never alone. 

3 . Ghent. Having the essential properties of an 
Acid. See IF (Not separable in early use from 1.) 

<12727 Newton quoted in Chambers' Cycl. s.v. Acid, In 
decompounding sulphur we get an Acid salt. 1747 Berkeley 
Siris 124 The mild native acids are observed more kindly to 
work upon and more thoroughly to dissolve metallic bodies 
than the strongest acid spirits produced by a vehement fire. 
181 x Sir H. Davy them. Philos. 48 The analysis of mineral 
bodies.. by the application of acid and alkaline menstrua. 
1873 Williamson C/tetn. § 58 The solution has a slightly acid 
reaction to litmus-paper. 

b. Acid Salt: A salt that retains part of the re¬ 
placeable hydrogen of a bibasic acid. 

2869 Roscof. Elctn. Chcm. 132 Thus [from dibasic acids] 
two classes of salts are derived; the so-called acid salts , 
where only one atom of hydrogen has been replaced, and the 
neutral salts , where both atoms have been replaced by a 
metal Hydrogen potassium sulphite HKSO3 jn an acid 
salt. 2873 Fownes ChctH. 1 . 339 The acid sulphite is very 
soluble in water, and has an acid reaction. 

4. A/in. = Acidic 2 . 

1874 Lyell Elem. Geol. xxviiL 497 Rocks containing an ex- 
cess of silica from 60 to 80 per cent, are termed by' many 
pelrologists 1 acid' rocks. 

B. sb. 

Popularly, A sour substance. Chcm. A substance 
belonging to a class of which the commonest and 
most typical members are sour, and have the 
property of neutralizing alkalis, and of changing 
vegetable blues to red ; all of which are compounds 
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of hydrogen with another element or elements (oxy¬ 
gen being generally the third element), and in the de¬ 
composition of a compound substance arc relatively 
electro-negative, and borne to the positive pole. 

1696 Phillips [not in ed. 1678], Acid in Chymistry, chat 
sharp* Salt, or that potential and dissolving Fire which is in 
all mix’d bodies, and gives 'em being. Of Acids, Vitriol is 
the chiefcst, Sea-salt next to that 1712 tr. Pom ft's Hist. 
Drugs I. 57 The Edges or Points of the Acid penetrate the 
gustatory Nerve, a 1727 Newton quoted in Chambers' Cycl. 
(1751) s.v. Acid , The particles of Acids are of a size grosser 
than those of water. 1747 Berkeley Sir is 159 What the 
chemists say, of pure acids being never found alone, might 
as well be said of pure fire. 1791 Hamilton Herthollet , A rt 
of Dyeing Pref. 7 The improvement depends principally 
on the use of the acids. 1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. Client. 106 
The acids found in the Vegetable kingdom are numerous. 
1837 Whew ell Hist. Induct. Sc. xiv.x, The whole fabric of 
chemistry rests, even at the present day, upon the opposition 
of acids and bases; an acid was certainly at first known by 
its sensible qualities, and how otherwise, even now, do we 
perceive its quality? 1871 Tyndall Frag, of Sc. I. v. 161 
(ed. 6) Neither acids nor alkalies had the power of rapid de¬ 
struction. 1879 McCarthy Hist. Own Times I. 42 Lord 
John Russell., was especially effective in a cold irritating 
sarcasm, which penetrated, the weakness of an opponent's 
argument like some dissolving acid. 

Acidic (asrdik), a. Min. [f. Acid + -ic.] 

1 . Applied by Dana to that element in a ternary 
compound mineral, which forms an oxygen, sulphur, 
or other salt, with a basic element; e.g. the silicon 
in silicate of lime. See quotation under Acidific. 

1880 Dana Mineral. Introd. 16 In some classes of com¬ 
pounds only part of the oxygen serves to unite the acidic 
element to the basic. 

2 . Abounding in an acidic element, usually silicon. 

1877 Green Phys. Geol. ii. § 5. 47 So the Crystalline rocks 

can be divided .. into the Highly Silicatcd or Acidic rocks. 
1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta, Kochs Classified 120 The acidic 
rocks.. are distinguished by a felspar richer in silica. 1879 
Rutley Study of Kochs iv. 34 Both acidic and basic rocks 
are known in some instances to have emanated, etc. 

Acidiferous (se-sidi'ferns), a. rare. [f. L. acid- 
uni ; see Acid + -fekous bearing.] Producing or 
yielding an acid. 

181a Sir H. Daw Chem. Philos. 12 Of undecompounded 
inflammable or acidiferous substances not metallic. 

Acidifiable (asrdifobab’l), a. [f. Acidify + 
•able.] Capable of being converted into, or of 
combining so as to form, an acid. 

1794 G. Adams Xat. 4- Exfer. Phil. I. App. 531 Any simple 
substance which, by its comoination with oxygen, becomes an 
acid, Ls termed the acidifyable base, or radical of that acid. 
1808 Henry F.fit. Chem. 214 (ed. 5) The brittle and acidifiable 
1 metals] include four species. 1812S1R II. Daw Client. Philos. 
482 Amongst the acidifiable bodies, sulphur, which is repre¬ 
sented by 30, may be supposed to consist of 6 hydrogene, 
and 24 basis. 1853 Chambers Introd. to Sciences 81 Those 
formed with the other acidifiable bases being generally of 
minor importance. 

Acidlfiant (asi*difoiant), a. [a. Fr. acid if an l pr. 
pple. of acidijier to Acidify ; see -ant.] Acidifying. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Acidific (cesidi-fik), a. Min. [f. L. acid-tan 
Acid + -fic-us making: see-Fic.] Applied by Dana 
to the oxygen, sulphur, selenium, or tellurium, in a 
mineral, which is an oxygen, sulphur, selenium, or 
tellurium salt of any basic element. 

1880 Dana Mineral. Introd. 15 Ternary compounds (called 
also salts and double binaries) consist of elements of three 
kinds, (1) basic, (2) acidic, (3) acidific. Thus.. sulphate of lead 
contains(1)lead,(2)sulphur, (3)oxygen; the sulpnaniimontte, 
jamesonite, contains (1) lead and iron, (2) antimony, (3* sul¬ 
phur.. The replacing power of the elements is in proportion 
to their combining power, the combining power being reckon¬ 
ed in number of atoms of oxygen (or sulphur, or the acidific 
element, whatever it may be). 

Acidification (asi difik^-Jnn). [n. of action f. 
Acidify : see -fjcatiox. Also in mod. Fr.] The 
act orprocess of acidifying; conversion into an acid. 

1794 G. Adams Xat. & Exfer. Phil. II. xiv. 61 These opera¬ 
tions, instead of furnishing us with an acidification, of which 
we have no conception, lead us only to consider these acids 
as liberated 1804 in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 322 After the 
complete acidification of the sulphur. 1837 Wiiewell Hist. 
Induct. Sc. III. xiv. viL 141 The leading generalisation of 
I^voisier, that acidification was always combination with 
oxygen, was found untenable. 1847 Rural Cycl. I. 590 To 
prevent the too rapid acidification of the cream, and forma¬ 
tion of the butter. 1863 Fownes Elem. Chem. 481 (ed. q) 
The best vinegar is made from Mine by spontaneous acidifi¬ 
cation. 

Acidifier (asrdifnbi). [f. Acidify + -er.] Any¬ 
thing that acidifies, or generates an acid. The name 
was originally given (in error) to oxygen, as the 
supposed active agent in producing acids. 

1847 In Craig. 1875 U re Diet. Arts I. 18. 

Acidify (asi difoi), v. [mod. f. L. acid-urn Acid 
+ -py * to make. Cf. Fr. acidifier .] 

1 . To make acid or sour. Chan. To convert into 
an Acid by combination with any substance. Also fig. 

*797 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI 1 I. 29 The three 
acids (viz. the oxymuriatic, the nitro-muriatic, and the nitric) 
which can acidify oxides. 1808 11 enry Epit. Chem. 272 (ed. 
5) Sugar is acidified by distillation with nitric acid. 1837 
Carlyle Fr.Rev. III.111.iii. 181 Ills thin existence all acidi¬ 
fied into rage, and preternatural insight of suspicion. 1851 
Richardson Geol. v. 82 The name of the acid was derived 
from the substance acidified by the oxygen. 

2 . intr. {ref.) To become acid. 


Acidif^ring (asidifnipij), ///. a. [f. Acidify + 
-ING'A] Forming an acid ; that combines so as to 
form an acid. 

1784 Cavendish in Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 152 Another 
thing which Mr. Lavoisier endeavours to prove is, that 
dephlogisticated air is the acidifying principle. 1794 G. 
Adams Xat. <5- Exfer. Phil. I. ix. 360 Called by M. Lavoisier 
the oxygenous or acidifying principle. 182a Imison Science 
tf Art II. 54 It has lately been discovered, that hydrogen, 
like oxygen, is an acidifying principle. 1830 Lindley Xat. 
Syst. llot. 84 Malic acid .. is also almost the sole acidifying 
principle of the berries of the Mountain Ash. 1851 Richard- 
son Geol. v. 83 The erroneous idea of oxygen being the gene¬ 
ral acidifying principle. 

Acidimeter (® sidi'mAni). [mod. f. L. acid-u/n 
Acid + Gr. phpov measure.] An instrument for 
measuring the strength of acids. 

1839 Reid Elem. Chem., Such instruments are termed Acidi- 
meters when charged with alkali for ascertaining the value 
of acids. 1875 Urk Diet. Arts I. 21 Fill the acidimeter up 
to o (zero) with the solution of caustic lime. Ibid. 1 . 19 A 
standard liquor of ammonia of that strength (17 grains of 
ammonia in 1000) becomes therefore a universal acidimeter. 

Acidimetrical(^sidi,rneTrikal),^. [f. \ t .acid- 
utn Acid + Gr. furpin- 6 s pertaining to measure + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to acidimclry. 

1875 Uki: Diet. Arts 1 .23 Acidimetrical operations may like¬ 
wise be performed by determining the weight instead of the 
volumes of the carbonic acid exjicllcd from bicarlnutate of 
potash .. by a given quantity of acid. Ibid. Liebig's acidi- 
inetrica) method. 

Acidimetry (aNsidhnetri). [mod. f. L .acid-urn 
Acid + Gr. furpta a measuring. The form of the 
word is due to the previous existence of alkali - 
mctryi\ The chemical process of measuring the 
slrength of acids, 1 that is lo say the quantity of pure 
free acid contained in a liquid.' Ure. 

1839 Reid Elem. Chem., To ascertain the strength of any 
acid, an operation that is now termed Acidimetry. 1875 Ure 
Diet. Arts 1 . 18 Acidimetry is exactly the revcr*e of alkali¬ 
metry, since in principle it depends on the number of volumes 
of a solution of a base diluted with water to a definite strength, 
which are required to neutralize a known weight or measure 
of the different samples of acids. 

Acidity (asi*diti). [a. Fr. aciditc (1 fith e.); or 
of its prototype, L. acidilat-etn, n. of quality f. 
acid-us sour: sec Acid.] The quality or state of 
being acid or sour; sourness, tartness, sharpness to 
the taste. 

1620 Venner Via Recta vi. 95 Sugar correcteth their acidity. 
1656 ll, l it ten tine, Refet. Former Writings 11 There is 
an acetnm made of antimony, of an acidity as other acctunis 
are. 1681 Worlidgk Syst. Agric. 9 The heal of the tire 
evaporating, and consuming the Acidity of the Earih. 1732 
Aructhnot Rules of Diet 262 No animal Substance pro- 
duceth Acidity, except M ilk. 1748 Hartley Observ. on Man 
1. i. § 3.98 Acidities, and other Irritations in the Bowels. 1863 
Mitciif.i.l Farm of Edgeivood 143, I count upon its brilliant 
colouring, and its piquant acidity, in the fir.-q day> of August. 

Acidly (arsidli), ffi/tL [f. Aein«. +-ly-.] Sourly. 

1880 Miss \ .aft AiiChristy Careiv II.vi. 263 ‘ Well,’ retorted 
Mrs.Carewacidly, ‘she only shows her ignorance.' 

Acidness (x’sidnes). [f. Acid a. + -ness.] The 
quality of being acid, degree of acidity. 

tAcido'leous, a. Ohs. [f. 1.. acid-us sour + 
ole-um oil + -ol’S.] An oily liquid of acid character, 
as vitriol. 

1674 GrkwWhuA Plants in. 2. iv. § 15 A Rosin, is originally 
a Turpentine, or Acidolcous Liquor. 1676 Ibid. 111. ii. (1682) 
259 Rosin and Mastick seem to be more purely acidoleous 
gums. , 

II Acidulae (asrdi/?l/), sh. fl. Ohs. [L. acid ulus 
adj. ‘sourish,’ in pi. fem. sc .ai/use waters.] A name 
formerly given to springs of cold mineral waters, from 
their sharp and pungent taste, then considered acid. 

1681 Phillips, Acidulae ; Any Medicinal or Spaw-waters 
that are not hot; in which respect they arc oppos’d to 
Thermae. 1681T. Willis Rem. Med. IVhs. (Vocab.) Acidnlx. 
Medicinal waters running forth from veins of iron, copjxtr, 
and such like, called Spaws from that famous place for 
mineral-waters, the Spaw in Germany. 1765 Brownkicg in 
Phil. Trans. LV. 242 The brisk and pungent taste of the 
acidula: is also a further evidence that the mineral air which 
they contain is nearly related to the choak-damp. 

Acidulate (asidi/flrit), v. [f. L. acidul-us sour¬ 
ish (dim. of acid-tts Acid) + -ate : >, as if repr. a L. 
*acidtdd-re. Cf. mod. ¥r.aeiduler.\ To make some¬ 
what acid or sour; to flavour with an acid. Also 
fig. of the temper. (Rare exc. in pa. pple.) 

"1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 311 Decoctions of mealy 
substances acidulated. 1747 Wall in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 
588, I acidulated the Liquors with the Vitriolic Acid. 1844 
T. J. Graham Dom. Med. 91 [Vinegarj may be used to acidu¬ 
late barley-water, or any other ordinary beverage of the 
patient. 1856 M acaclay Johnson (i860) 99 Garrick.. could 
obtain from one morose cynic scarcely any compliment not 
acidulated with scorn. 

Acidulated (asi’dbflrited), ///. a. [f. prec. + 
•ed.] Rendered somewhat acid or sour; flavoured 
with acid. Alsoyf^. Somewhat soured in temper. 

1732 ARnUTiisor Rules of Diel 245 Likewise all acidu¬ 
lated and chalybeat Waters. 1837 Brewster Magnetism 
156 Two ends of the wire were plunged in slightly acidulated 
water. 1853 Soyer Pantrofheon 122 The pomegranate, 
whose acidulated flavour is so pleasing to the inhabitants of 
hot climates. 

t Acidulcis, a. [L. in form, f. acid-us sour + 
dulcis sweet.] Sour and sweet blended, aigre-doux. 


1675 Grfw Anat ' Plants VI. L § 4 (1682) 280 The taste of a 
Peppin is Acidulcis. 

Acidulent (asi*di/ 71 ent), a. [a. Fr. acidulanl 
pr. pple. of acidulcr to sour slightly.] = Acidulous. 

1834 Pringle Afr. Sh. vt 203 Being of such an ncidulent 
quality that sheep.. will not eat it. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 
1 .1.1. iv. 20(1837) Abbe Moudon starts forward; with anxious 
acidulent face. 1865 — Fredk. Gt. IX. xx. x. 179 Wrapt in 
despondency and black acidulent humours. 

Acidulous (asrdi/ 7 tas\ a. [1.1,, acidul-us sour¬ 
ish + -ous.] Slightly sour, sourish, sub-acid. Also 
fig. Sour-tempcred. 

1769 Buchan Dom. Med. liv. (1826) 265 Acidulous chaly¬ 
beate w aters. 1796 Burke Let. Xoble Lord Wks. VIII 44 
Whatever in his pedigree has been dulcified bv an cxi>osure 
to the influence of heaven in a long flow of generations, 
from the hard acidulous, metaliick tincture of ihe spring. 
1830 Lindley Xat. Syst. Pot. 44 The fruit of a species of 
Sauranja is said to be acidulous, and to resemble Tomatoes 
in flavour, i860 Pi esse Lab. Chew. It onders 82 Gold is not 
easily acted upon by acidulous agents. 1865 Carlyi f. Fredh. 
Gt. I X. xx. x. 179 Towards the middle of March, he becomes 
specially gloomy and acidulous. 

tAcier, Ohs. ; also asser. [OFr. acer, later 
acicr low L. aciiiriian steel, properly adj. quali¬ 
fying feman, f. acics point, edge + -drills adj. affix 
» concerned with ; hence edging or pointing iron.] 
Steel (properly Fr., but occ. used in early Kng.). 

1866 Rogers Agrh. 4* Prites I. xix. 470 Steel, sometimes 
called by its Knglish name, but much more commonly known 
as asser or acicr, is found even inure frequently. 

Acierage (x'siercd.ij , [a. mod. Fr. acicr age f. 
acicr steel + -age.] The process of depositing a 
layer of steel on the surface of another metal, to 
render it more durable, as is sometimes done with 
stereotype plates, and engraved copper-plates. 

llAcies. Ohs. [1.. acics edge, keenness, sharp¬ 
ness.] The keen attention or aim, of the eye, car, 
etc. when fully directed towards any object. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.f. 181 A Froggc .. seemes to 
behold a large part of the heavens, and the ncies of hi> eye 
to ascend as high as the Tropick. 1677 Hai 1 Prim. ('rig. 
Man. 30 Though I do by the Kmpire of my Will direct the 
Motion or Acics of my Organ to lhi> or that Object. 
Aciforni ,a-sifpjm , a. [mod. f. I.. acn-s needle 
+ -form.] Needle-shaped. 

1847 In Craig. 

t Acin, acilie arsin). Ohs. [a. Fr. acinc, ad. 
L. acin-us : see Aci.m s.] One of the small grains 
of which a blackberry or mulberry is composed. 

1693 Sir II. Si.oa.ni-. in Phil. Trans. XN IL 923 An Oval 
Berry, made up of two, three, or more Ac ins or litile Berries. 
1775 Ami, .'h/we, berries growing in hunches. 

Acinaceous (a-isin^sjos), a. [f. Acjn-i\s + 

- ackoi'.s.] Consisting of acini ; formed of a cluster 
of small berries or fleshy drupes, like a black¬ 
berry or raspberry. 

1775 In Ash. 

|| Acinaces (asrnasTz, akfnak/V.). [The 1 « spell¬ 
ing of Gr. aKivaKip, orig. a Persian w orth] Anc. I/ist. 
A short sword or scimitar. 

Acinacifolious (asi:nftsi,fJ«*lios\ a. Dot. [f. 
Acinacks + \..J olios-us leafy.] 1 laving aeinaciform 
leaves. (See next.) 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Aeinaciform (a^sinarsifpjin, asrnasi,fgim\ a. 
[ad. mod. C. acin aciforni-is, f. Acinaces; see- form.] 
Scimitar-shaped. In Dot. applied to leaves, etc., 
‘curved, rounded towards the point; thick on the 
straighter side, thin on the convexity.* 

1774 in Phil. Trans. LXY. 104 The body . . becomes of 
an aeinaciform shape, to the point of the tail, which is rather 
blunt. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 251 Aeinaciform, scymhar- 
shaped. 1838 Loudon Eneyel. Plants <1855)617 Doin'has 
tetrasfermns . . p<xls racemose aeinaciform 4-sceded. 1876 
Eucyil. lirit. led. 9) IV. 112 When the veins (of a leaf) spread 
out in various planes, and there is a large development of 
cellular tis>ue, so as to produce a succulent leaf, such forms 
occur as .. aeinaciform, or scimitar-shaped. 

Acine’sic, a. Med. [improp. f. Gr. htavqoia or 
dtc'u'TjO’i? motionlessness + -ic.] = Acinetic. 

1879 Syd. Siw. Lex., Acinesic remedies are those which arc 
oppo>ed to motion. 

Acinetic (tesine-tik), a. Med. [f. Gr. dxiV?/T-os 
motionless + -ic.] Preventing motion. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Acinetiform (tesinrtiffum), a. [f. mod. L. 
rzr/WAz(f.Gr.d/fiV7Tosmotionless) + -form.] Having 
the form ofAeinetae, a genus of parasitical infusorial 
animalcules, with spherical bodies furnished with 
radiating trumpet-shaped suckers, which are not in 
constant motion like the cilia or flagella of other 
infusoria. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. ii. 108 Balbiani figures all the 
stages by which the acinetiform embryo becomes a Para- 
mcecium. 1878 Mac ales ter luvcrtebr. 28 Other miuutc 
fonns, called Acinetae, are small stalked masses whose sur¬ 
face is studded with radiating, retractile tubular suckers, 
through which they suck die juices of their prey. 
Aciniforni(asi nifpjm,oe sini{fpjm),tj. [ad. mod. 
L. aeiniform-is f. Acinus. See -form.] a. Having 
the form of a cluster of grapes, consisting of closely 
packed berries or drupes, b. Full of small kernels 
like a grape. 
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1847 Craig, Acinifornt , fall of small kernels. 1853 Mayne, 
Acini/orm'. having the form or appearance or colour of a 
grape; grape-like. 1877 Huxley Anat. lnv. An. vil 381 
These glands are divisible into five different kinds (acini- 
form, ampullate, aggregate, tubuliform, and tuberous'. 

Acinose (aNsin^us), a. [ad. L. acinosus full of 
grapes, grapelike, f. Acinus.] Consisting of acini ; 
composed of, or resembling, a cluster of small berries. 

1873 Weale Diet. 5 Acinose, a term applied to iron ore 
found in masses, and of several colors. 1874 Roosa DU. 0/ 
Ear 210 The mucous membrane is made smooth by numer¬ 
ous acinose glands. 

Acinous (arsinas), a. [f. L. acinosus (see prcc.) 
as if ad. Kr. acineux.] — Acinose ; applied especially 
to glands occurring in clusters. 

187a Cohen DU. 0/ Throat 179 This pouch is ordinarily 
enveloped by acinous glands. 1878 Habershon DU. Ao - 
itornen 51 Some isolated submucous glands of an acinous 
character may still be found. 

t| Acinus (arsines). PI. acini. [L. acinus , a 
berry growing in a cluster, a grape ; also a kernel 
occurring in a cluster, a grapestone.] 

f 1 . A berry which grows in clusters, as grapes, 
currants, etc. ; somclimes applied to the whole 
cluster. Obs. 

1731 Bailey, vol. 11 , Acini.. small grains growing in bunches 
.. cf which the fruit of the Elder-tree, Privet, and other 
plants of the like kind are composed. 

2 . Bot. One of the small fleshy berries or drupes 
which make up such compound fruits as the black¬ 
berry; sometimes applied to the compound fruit 
which they compose. 

1830 Bindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 81 Fruit either i-seeded nuts, 
or acini, or follicles containing several seeds. 1834 Goou 
Bh. 0/Nat. I. 164 The acinus or conglomerate berry, as in 
the rasp. 1837 Maccclloch Attrih. 0/ Cod Ill.xivi. 220 
The acinus of botanists constitutes the basis of another class 
of fruits, and the Raspberry is a familiar example. 1880 
Gray Bot. Text-Bk. 394, Acinus .. now sometimes applied to 
the separate carpek of an aggregate baccate fruit, or to the 
contained stone or seed. 

3 . The stones or seeds of grapes and berries. 

1731 Bailey, vol. II, .-f< 7 «/[whh Physicians] the seed that is 
within a fruit, and thence they in their prescriptions fre¬ 
quently use uva exacinata, i.e. the Acini or seeds l>eing 
taken out. 1880 [See under 2j. 

4 . Anat. A racemose gland ; a blind end of a 
duct of a secreting gland, which is divided into 
several lobes. 

1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Acini, Anatomists have called 
some glands uf a similar formatiun [to bunches of grapes] 
Acini Giandulosi. 1877 1 1 ex ley Anat. lnv. An. vii. 410 
The ducts which arise from these acini unite first into a 
single trunk on each side. 

5 . Anal. (See quot.) 

1847 Y ol’att Horse xiii. 297 There are, scattered through 
the substance of the liver, numerous little granules, called 
acini, from their resemblance to the small stones uf certain 
berries. 

-acious (-<”pj">s\ compd. suffix, forming adjs. 
meaning 1 given to, inclined to, abounding in’; 
f. L. -(hi- (nom. -ax), adj. ending added chiefly to 
vb. stems (Fr. -ace) + -ocs ; as viv-ere to live, 
vh'iici- lively (Fr. vivace), Kng. vivaci-ous ; so men¬ 
dacious, voracious, fallacious, capacious . 11 ence adv. 
in -aciously\ sbs. of quality in -acious-ncss, -deity; 
vbs. in - acitatc . 

|| Acipenser (rcsipc'nsaj). Zool. [L.] The stur¬ 
geon. 

1853 Soyer Fantropheon 216 Some flatterers . . with eyes 
fixed on the noble accipenscr, compared its flesh to the am¬ 
brosia of the immortals. 

Aeiso, obs. form of ASSIZE. 

Acite, early form of Accite v. to summon. 

-acitate (-arsitrit), compd. suffix = -aci- (see 
- acious) + -l- (see -TY) + - ate, forming vbs. on adjs. 
in -aci-ous or sbs. in -aci-ty, according to the regular 
type of vbs. in -tatk (L .-tare, -taturn) f. sbs. in -TY 
(L. -tatcm). As cap-acitatc, to produce the capacity. 

-acity (-arsiti), formerly -acite, -acitie, compd. 
suffix . a. Fr. -aeitf, ad. L. -licitat-cm (nom. -licitas), 
f. -dci- (see -acious) + -tat- (see -ty), according to 
the regular type of sbs. of quality in -tat-cm f. 3rd 
decl. adjs. in as ccUri-tdt-cm, vordci-tdt-cm, 
voracity, the quality of being voracious. All the 
Fr. adjs. in -acite are literary adaptations of or 
formations on L. words ; the Eng. are either adop¬ 
tions of Fr. words, or analogous formations on L. 
adjs. Every adj. in -acious may have a sb. of 
quality in -acity, on some of which are formed vbs. 
in -acitate ; as cap-aci-ous , capaci-ty, capacit-ate. 

Ack, occas. Sc. form of Act v. and sb. 

Ack(e, variant of Ac conj. Obs., but. 

-ack, earlier form of -AC, suffix. 

Ackele, variant of Akele v. Obs., to cool. 

+ Acker. Obs. or dial .; also aker, akyr, aiker. 
[Of uncertain origin ; probably a variant of Eager 
sb., the ‘bore 1 on tidal rivers, called by Lyly agar.] 

+1. tFlood tide; bore; strong current in the sea. 
Obs. 

c 1440 From. Farr. 8 Akyr of the see flowynge [1499 aker]. 
Impetus rttaris. ?<z 1500 Knyghthode Batayle MS. Cott. 
Thus A xxiii. 49, quoted in From. Fart>. 8 Wei know they 


the remue yf it a-ryse, An aker is it clept, I vnderstonde, 
Whos myght there may no shippe or wynd wyt stonde. 
This remue in th' occian of propre kyndc Wyt outc wynde 
hathe his commotioun. 1552 Huloet Abecedarian!, Aker of 
the sea, whiche preventeth [=precedes] the flowde or flow¬ 
ynge, impetus marts. 

2 . A ripple, furrow, or disturbance of the surface 
of water ; a 1 cat’s-paw.’ dial. 

x8o8 Jamieson Scot. Diet., Aiker, the motion, break, or 
movement, made by a fish in the water, w-hen swimming 
fast. 1865 Way in From, Parv. 8 In Craven Dial., Acker 
is a ripple on the water. 1865 Frcrvinciatism in Comhill 
Mag. July 34 Sailors at sea name it when seen on a larger 
scale by the expressive term *cats-paw.’ The North-country 
peasant, however, knows it by the name ‘acker,’ implying, 
as it were, a space ploughed up by the wind. 

Acker, obs. form of Ache. 

Ackeme, obs. form of Acorn. 

Ackerspyre, -sprit, obs. or dial, variants of 

Achospike. 

Acketon, obs. form of Acton, IIaqueton. 

+ Ackno'W, aknow, v. Obs. Forms: Inf. 1 
oncn&wan; 3-5 aknowe(n, aknowe ; 5 6 ak¬ 
now. Pa. t. 1 oneneaw; 2- aknow. Pa. ff/c. 

1 oncn&wen, onknaun, oknaun; 4 oknowen ; 
4-6 aknowen, aknowe ; 5 aknow ; 6 aknown, 
aknowne, acknowen; 6-7 acknown(e, ac- 
known. [f. On, in, on + cmiiuan to know (by the 
senses), to recognize; the prefix afterwards reduced, 
as usual, to 0-, a-, and at length corruptly written 
ac- in imitation of ac- before c- k- q- in words 
adopted from L. See A- pref. 2.] Very rare after 
OK. period exc. in pa. pple. 

1 . To come to know, recognize. 

933 Battle 0/ Muldott {Sweet 134I Man mihte onen^wan 
5 <et sc cniht nolde wacian a:t Sam wise. ^1330 Arthonr 
Cf Merlin 1081 But gif V do hirben a-knawe With wild hors 
do me to drawe. c 1430 Syr Generates 6739 Tho IGenerides] 
wold be a know, Ful simplie he answerd . . It am 1, hide it 
wol ] noghr. 

2 . To admit or show one’s knowledge, acknow¬ 
ledge, confess. 

ciooo /Ki.kkic On O. Test. (Sweet 681 D.x-t he mihte 
onenfiwan hU manfullan dida. a 1500 Merline 901 (Percy 
Fol. .MS. I. 45o> To mcc wold shce ncucr aknow That any 
man for any mcede Neighed her lx>dy. 1561 T. N[orton] 
Calvin’s Instit. iv. 134 (iod will not be acknowen true in the 
rcceiuyng [of the bread! it selfc, but ill the sled fast nessc of 
his ownc goodnesse. 

3 . ln]>a.pple. Acquainted, apprized, informed {of). ! 

1330 R. Bkunne Citron. 69 1 f he wild not so, he suld mak him 
oknowen, He suld Wynne it.. as for his owen. 1490 Can¬ 
ton limydos xviii. 68 Tu departe out of my land .sodaynly 
wythout to make me a k no wen thereof. 

4 . To lx* acknown : To lie (self-)rccognizcd or 
avowed in relation to anything ; hence, to avow, 
confess, acknowledge {to a person). 

a. absol. 

7*1350 Will. Falerne 4391, 1 haue !>e gretli a-gelt, to gcxl 
ich ain a-knowe. rx43o Lydg. in Mass Bk. 39011879* 1 am 
aknowe, and wnt ryght well 1 speke plevnly as 1 fcl. c 1440 
From. Faro. 2E0 knowlechyn or ben a-knowe l>c const reyn- 
ynge, Ei it ear. Knowlechyn or ben a-knowe wylfully. Con- , 
Jiteor. 1460 Cai*ckavk Citron. 266 The Krl of Warwick . . 
was a knowe, as ihei scid. For which confession the King 
gave him lif, and exiled him. 

b. with subord. cl. 

C1350 Will. Palerttc 4788 pat we ar worpi to pe deth wet 
we be a-knowe. c 1440 Gesta Korn. 201 The first knyght was 
aknow that he slew the man. 1447 Bokenham Lyvys 0/ 
Seyntys Introd. 14 Be not aknowe whom it comyth fro. c 1450 
Pecock Repr. 149 Neither he woll be Aknowe that the 
ymage is his God. 1534 Moke Treat, on the Fuss ion Wks. 
* 557 * 1273/2 They.. will not be aknowen that it is his. 
*535 Covkkdale 2 Macc. vi. 6 There durst no man be a 
knowne that he was a Jewe. 1535 75 Auh. Parker Corr. 
441 To put you in remembrance not to be acknown to him 
that you have it from me. 1548 Hall Chron. (1809] 374 
Menne must sometym for the maner sake not bee aknowen 
what they knowe. 1583 Golding Calvin, Dent, xxxiv. 202 
1 n deede men will not be acknowen y* it is so. 1639 H, Ains¬ 
worth Annot. on Fentat. Pref. 4 They will not bee a knowne 
that they pray or doe worship unto them. 

c. with simple obj . 

C 1374 Chaccf.r Boethius 17 pat I confessc and am a-knowe. 
1414 Brampton 7 Fetiit. Ft. IviL 22, I am aknowe my syn- 
fuli lyif. <*1430 lioto the Good Wit\ etc. 159 in Had. 

E. F. F. 191 Tylle thei crye mercy, and be here gylte aknowe. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. 305 She woldc haue more sharpe penaunce, 
and was a-knowe all here synnes to a wicked preste. 

d. with of. 

c 1430 Ilcr.v the Good Wiif, etc. 191 in Babees Bk. 46 Til pei 
crie mercy, & be of her gilt aknowe. c 1440 Gesta Korn. 201 
It is better forto be aknow of my synne here openly, and 
take my penaunce. 1496 Dives $ Pauper{ W. de Wordc) vi. 
xxiv. 272/2 He woldc not be aknowen of his synne, but put 
his synne on god, and excused hym by Eue. 15*6 TtNDALE 
Rom. i. 28 As it semed not good vnto them to be aknowen 
of God, even so God deliveryd them vppevntoa leawde mynd. 
1560 Dads Sleidatte's Comm. 300 b, Touching religion & 
doctrin, they will be acknowne of none error. 1589 Puttek- 
ham Eng. Foesie (1811) in. xxii. 212 So would ! not haue a 
translatour be ashamed to he acknowen of his translation. 
1604 Shars. Oth. in. iii. 319 Be not acknowne on't: I haue 
vse for it. 1633 Bp. Hall llard T. 140 The very place where 
he grew shall not be acknowne of him. 

t Acknowledge, sb. Obs. [f. Aknow, Ac- 
know v. + -ledge, after the analogy of Knowledge 
from Know.] Admitted or communicated know¬ 
ledge, recognition, cognizance. 

1548 Geste FreneeMusset) 1 The Kyngcs Majestic .. hath 


enforced them to the outward acknowledge therof. a 1555 
Ridley IFks. 332 Before I should make the king's majesty 
privy unto it and of acknowledge, before the collation of it. 

Acknowledge (&kn/rled3), v . [either from 
Acknowledge sb., like the earlier Knowledge v , 
f. Knowledge sb.; or formed on Knowledge v., 
like Aknow on Know. There was also an earlier 
i-kncnvlcdgc. By i6lh c. the earlier vbs. k nazal edge 
and a{c)bt(TiO (cxc. in pa. pple.) were obs., and ac - 
knozolcdge took their place. (In this and the 
kindred words, many pronounce li^Hed^.)] 

1 . To own the knowledge of; to confess; to recog¬ 
nize or admil as true. 

1553 Latimer in Southey s C. F. Bk. Ser. n. 55 One man 
took remorse of conscience, and acknowledged himself to me 
that he had deceived the king. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. 
il 13 He luued my niece your daughter, and meant to ac¬ 
knowledge it this night in a dance. x6ix — Wint. T. 
m. ii. 62 In name of Fault, 1 must not At all acknowledge. 
1611 Bible Jer. iii. 13 Acknowledge thine iniquity that thou 
hast transgressed against the Lord thy God. 1756 Burke 
Find. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 35, I acknowledge indeed, the 
necessity of such a proceeding. 1794 Sullivan Fiezv 0/ 
Nat. I.71 The sea, he must acknowledge, is always at the 
same level. 1850 M r CosH Div. G<rvt. iv. i. (1874)464 Their 
views of God arc acknowledged to be miserably meagre. 

2 . To recognize or confess (a person or thing to 
be something); a. with complement, b. simply'. 
To recognize (one) to be what he claims ; to own 
the claims or authority of. 

1481 Caxton Myrrour 111. xxiv. 193 In whichc translacion 1 
acknowleche myself^ symple, rude and ygnoraunt. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 322 Thou sham’st tu acknowledge me 
in miserie. 1597 — 1 Hen. IV, ui.ii.ixx Through all the King- 
domes that acknowledge Christ. 1611 Bible WUd. xii. 27 
They acknowledged him to be the true God, whome before 
they denyed to know. — Frcnt. iii. 6 In all thy wayes ac¬ 
knowledge him, and he shall direct thy pathes. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviathan 1. x. 43 He acknowledged the power which others 
acknowledge. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. World (1837) iv. 16 An 
Englishman is taught to acknowledge no other master than 
the laws which himself has contributed to enact. 1781 Gib¬ 
bon Decl. <y E. 111 . 65 The authority of Theodosius was 
cheerfully acknowledged by all the inhabitants of the Roman 
world. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 532, A secret purse 
from which agenm too vile to be acknowledged received hire. 
x8?6 Freeman Norm. Cotuj. II. ix. 433 Harold was publicly 
acknowledged as .. the designated successor to the crown. 

3 . To own as genuine, or of legal force or 
validity; to own, avow, or assent, in legal form, 
to (an act, document, etc.) so as to give it validity. 

1870 Pinkerton Guide to Administr. 48, A release should 
be acknowledged before proper authority and recorded in 
the office for recording deeds, etc. 

4 . To own with gratitude, or as an obligation 
(a gift, or service rendered). Hence, To acknow¬ 
ledge (the receipt of) a letter. 

1667 Milton F. L. xi. 612 But they his gifts acknowledg'd 
none. Mod. To acknowledge the divine goodness in our de¬ 
liverance. 1 hope you have properly acknowledged their 
kindness. These letters have not been acknowledged. 

Acknowledgeable (.Tkn^ l^ab’l), a. [f. Ac¬ 
knowledge v . + - ABLE.] Capable of being acknow¬ 
ledged or admitted; recognizable. 

1856 Rlskin Mod. Painters Ill. rv.x. §2 Of all painters 
[Turner] seemed to obtain least acknowledgeable resemblance 
to nature. 

Acknowledged (aknp led3d), ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. + -ED.] Recognized, confessed, owned ; ad¬ 
mitted as true, valid, or authoritative. 

1769 Junius Lett, iii 19 The acknowledged care and abili¬ 
ties of the adjutant-general. 1781 Gibbon Decl. F. 11 .87 
These five youths, the acknowledged successors of Constan¬ 
tine. x8io Coleridge Friend {1865) 122 To do anything 
which the acknowledged laws of God have forbidden me to 
do. i860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. § 24. 168 Their pleasure Is that 
of overcoming acknowledged difficulties. 1868 George Eliot 
Felix Holt 14 To rule in virtue of acknowledged superiority. 

Acknowledgedly (&knfrled3dli), adv. [f. Ac¬ 
knowledged a. + -ly^.] By general acknowledg¬ 
ment ; admittedly, confessedly. 

1685 Gracia ns Courtier* 1 Manual 95 Such as are acknow¬ 
ledgedly capable of being good judges. 1827 Harf. Guesses 
at Truth (1847) Scr. 1. 375 The historian’s facts are true ; the 
poet's are acknowledgedly fictitious. 1845 Vestig. Croat. 
(ed.3) 150 Marsupialia, acknowledgedly low forms in their 
class. 

Acknowledger (a*knp*led33i). [f. Acknow¬ 
ledge v. + One who acknowledges or owns 
the claims of. 

1535-75 Abp. Parker Corr. 112 Ye his followers & acknow. 
ledgers partake of this sin also. <7x662 Herrick Poems 
(1844} 31 And ever live a true acknowledger. 1678 Cuoworth 
la tell. Syst. L iv. 186 Aristotle [was] an acknowledger of 
many gods. 

Acknowledging (piknp-lectin), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -ing *.] Recognizing or admitting as true 
or valid; owning, confessing, or avowing. (Now 
mostly gerundiak) 

1561 T. N|orton] Calvin's Instit. tu. 324 To come to the 
acknowlcdginge of the trueth. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Conocimiento, knowledge, acknowledging, Cognitio, agnitio , 
notitia. 161 1 Bible Philemon 6 The acknowledging of cuery 

f ood thing. Mod. I should like to know the facts before ac- 
nowledging the letter. 

+ Acknowledging (ffTnp-lt^iij), ppl. a. Obs. 
[f. as prec. + -ing -.] Making known or expressing 
regard, esteem, gratitude; grateful. (Fr. rcconnais- 
sant.) Now only as participle. 
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169* Dryden St. Eure wont's Ess. 199 There are but few 
acknowledging Persons, a 1700 — Dram. Wks. (1701) 111.8 
Certainly, (fever Nation were oblig’d, either by the Conduct, 
the Personal Valour, or the good Fortune of a Leader, the 
English are acknowledging, in all of them, to your royal 
Highness. 17501 Mrs. Delany Lett. 9 She .. was .. so ac¬ 
knowledging that 1 should desire her acquaintance, that she 
overwhelmed me with her civilities. 

Acknowledgment v^np-led3meni); also ac¬ 
knowledgement (a spelling more in accordance 
with Eng. values of letters), [f. Acknowledge v. 
+ -jient. An early instance of -ment added to an 
orig. Eng. vb.] 

1 , The act of acknowledging, confessing, admitting, 
or owning ; confession, avowal. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pot. (1632) v. 394 To require acknow¬ 
ledgement with more than daily and ordinarie testifications 
of grief. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. viii. 124 Ves Captaine : 
but with this acknowledgement, That God fought for vs. 
1684 Manton Serm. Wks. 1872 IX. 325 Now the act of faith 
is an assent, not knowledge but acknowledgment. 1686 
Col. Rec. Eennsylv. I. 185 In case he give not an acknow. 
ledgment of his great abuse. X792 Anecd. \V. Pitt III. xliv. 
195 A formal acknowledgement of our errors.. must precede 
every attempt to conciliate. 1825 Br. Jonathan 1 II. 301 By 
which he can escape any acknowledgement of subordination, 
f 2 . Recognition, knowledge. Obs. 

1616 Si'Rplft &. Markh. Countrey Farme 123 To take ac¬ 
knowledgement of the lone that one Horse beareth towards 
another, and accordingly to set them one by another in the 
Stable. 

3 . The act of recognizing the position or claims 
of; owning or recognition in a particular character. 

i6ix BtaLE Coloss. ii. 2 The acknowledgement of the mys- 
terie of God, and of the Father, and of Christ. 1697 Snake 
in the Grass (ed. 2) 223 These Priests turned to every Power 
and every Government, as it turned ; and made Addresses 
and Acknowledgments to every Change of Government. 
»8i8 Jas. Mill Hist. Brit./nd.(td. 4)!.!. ii. 58 All such places 
asowe acknowledgment to the Dutch. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 291 The king was, by . . the recent and solemn ac¬ 
knowledgment of both houses of parliament, the sole captain 
general of this large force. 

4 . A formal declaration or avowal of an act or 
document, so as to give it legal validity. 

1651 W. G. tr. CotoeTs Instit. 98 He payes a yearly Rent, 
byway of an acknowledgement of the Scigniorie. 1858 Ln. 
Sr. Leonards Property Law xiv. 93 The suit must be 
brought within twenty years next after the last of such ac¬ 
knowledgments, or the last of such payments (as thecase may 
be). Mod. Has there been any acknowledgement of indebted- 
ness? This was a virtual acknowledgement of the contract. 

5 . The owning of a gift or benefit received, or of 
a message ; grateful, conrteous, or due recognition. 

161* Df.kkf.r in Wks, 1873,261 Acknowledgement is part 
of payment sometimes. 1630 Lord Banians Ep. Ded., Let 
it be as an Attestate of my acknowledgments to you. 1747 
W. Gould English Ants Ded., I am, with all Acknowledg¬ 
ment, your most Obliged Humble Servant, William Gould. 
*769 Junius Lett. Y. 27 Vou .. may be satisfied with the 
warm acknowledgements he already owes you. 1775 Trum- 
auixin Sparks' Cor. A tn.Rez>. (1853) 1 .10 These instances of 
kindness claim my most grateful acknowledgments. Mod. 
After so public an acknowledgement of his friend's help. 

6. Hence, The sensible sign, whereby anything 
received is acknowledged ; something given or done 
in return for a favour or message, or a formal 
communication that we have received it. 

*739 T. Sheridah Persius Ded. 3, 1 dedicate to you this 
Eaitton and Translation of Persius, as an Acknowledgment 
for the great Pleasure you gave me. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) 1 . xvi. 133 To offer him some acknowledg¬ 
ment for his obliging conduct. 1881 Daily Tel. Dec. 27 The 
painter had to appear and bow his acknowledgments. Mod. 
Take this as a small acknowledgement of my gratitude. 

7 . Comb, acknowledgment-money. 

X717 Blount Law Diet. s.v., Acknowledgment-money Is a 
Sum of Money paid by some Tenants, at the Death of their 
Landlord, in Acknowledgment of their new one. 

Acknown, pa. pple. of Acknow. 

Ackward, obs. form of Awkward. 

Aclastic (akl?e'stik), a. Nat. Phil. rare. [f. 
Gr. o/rAaar-oy unbroken + -ic.] Not refracting ; ap¬ 
plied to substances which do not refract the rays of 
light which pass through them. 

1870 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Aclea've, v. Obs. rare~\ [f. A- pref. 1 + 
Cleave. Not recorded in OE.] To cleave or split. 

1460 in PoL Rel. <5- Love Poems 252 And as h>’ n hert aclef 
atwynne With doleful deth on rode lre * 

Acleim, acleyme, early f. Acclaim v. to claim. 
Aclinic (aklcnik), a. [f. Gr. axXtv-rjs unbend¬ 
ing (f. d priv. + kKiv-uv to bend) + -ic.] Without in¬ 
clination. Applied to the magnetic equator, or line 
surrounding the earth and cutting the terrestrial 
equator, on which the magnetic needle has no dip 
but lies horizontal. 

. (Not in Craig 1847.] 1850 Ansted Elettt. Geol. 20 There 
is in the neighbourhood of the earth's equator, and cutting it 
at four points, an irregular curve called the magnetic equa¬ 
tor or aclinic line. 1871 Atkinson Ganoids Phys. (ed. 6) 565 
The aclinic line is the line which joins all these places on 
the earth where .. the dipping-needle is quite horizontal. 
A-clock, earlier form of o’clock. See A prep . 2 
and Clock. 

t Aclo’se, v. Obs. rare. [f. OFr. ados closed up 
Ifor enclos, or f. a to (see A- pref. 7) + dos L. 
claus-um shut.] To enclose, shut up. 
c 13*5 Shorrham,X 4S God nys nau}t in ther worldle a*closed 
VOL. I, 


Ac hy ys ine hym. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxvi. 10524 {>an Paris 
and his pepull past to the temple Keppit horn in couert, 
aclosit hom j>erin. 

A-cloy, earlier and better f. Accloyv. Obs. to cloy, 
t Aclu’msid, ppf a. Obs. rare- 1 . [? pa. pple. of 
*aeluntsen , f. A- pref. 1 + dtun sen to be stiff or numb; 
or for y-dumsed pa. pple. of the simple vb. See 
A particle!] Benumbed, paralysed. Cf. ACCMBLE. 

1388 Wvclif Jer. vi. 24 Oure hondys ben aclumsid, tribu- 
lacioun hath take vs. 

Acme (arkm/), also 7 achme, achma, 8-9 ae- 
m6, acm6. [a. Gr. 7 point. Long consciously 
used as a Gr. word, and written in Gr. letters from 
Aseham 1570 to Goldsmith 1750, although spelt as 
Eng. by B. Jonson 1625, and commonly afterwards.] 
1 . gen. The highest point or pitch ; the culmina- 
lion, or point of perfection, in the career ordevelop- 
menl of anything. 

1570 Ascham .StV/o/tvw. (1863)93 The Latin tong, even whan 
it was, as the Grecians say, in oxMfl. that is, at the hicst pilch 
of all perfitenesse. a 1637 B. Jonson Discern So that he may 
be named, and stand as tne mark and ax^Tj of our language. 
164: W. Cartwright Lady Err. 11. iv. (1651) 23 F th' heat 
and achme of devotion. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist, in, 7S Date 
we from this day, the achme or vertical height of Abbeys, 
which henceforward began to stand still, & at last to de¬ 
cline. 1659 Lestrange Alliance Div.Off. ix. The Liturgy 
and ceremonie of our Church, drawing nigh to its 1675 

Oc.ilby Brit. Ded., In the Achma of the Three Last Empties 
of the World. 1765 Goldsm. Ess ., Taste, By the age of ten 
his genius was at the dx/x>j. 1790 Burke Fr. Revol. Wks. 
V. 236 The growth of population in France was hy no means 
at its acnn ( in that year. 1800 Weems Washington \ 1877' 
xi. 155 Having at length attained the acme of all his wishes. 
1817 Malthus Population 111 . 57 No country has ever reach¬ 
ed, or probably ever will reach, its highest possible acme of 
produce. 1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despotism § 5. 188 A position 
whence the transition was easy to the acme of unbounded 
despotism. 1868 Gladstone Juv. Mundi (iZjo's xi. 421 It is 
however in Achilles that courtesy reaches to its acme. 1880 
Boy s Own Bit. 240 The acme of bicycle riding. 

T 2 . csp. a. The period of full growth, Ibe flower 
or full-bloom of life. Obs. 

16x0 Vennkr Via Recta viii. 174 They hatie not attained 
vnto the Acme, or full height of their growing. 16x5 
B. Jonson Staple of Sews Prol. 11631! 5 He must be one 
that can instruct your youth, And keepe your Acme in the 
state of truth. 1650 Bulwer Anthrcpomctam. § 22. 245 (It] 
may be cither in the achma or declination of our age. 
1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 259/2 Youth is the cn- 
crease of the first Refrigcrative part, Age the decrease there¬ 
of, dx/xTj, the constant and perfect Life which is betwixt 
both. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 37 Every tree . . after each seven 
years improving twelve pence in growth, till they arriv'd to 
their acme. 1844 Stanley Arnold's Life $ Corr. 11 . x. 314 
The thought that (he forty-ninth year, fixed by Aristotle as 
the acme of the human faculties, lay still some years before 
him. 

b. The point of extreme violence of a disease, the 
crisis, arch. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed vm. xiii. Wks. VII. 496 Christ Jesus 
.. in the very ax/jnj of his agony .. did set the fairest copy of 
that obedience. 1676 Grew Plants , Led. ti. i. § 26 11682' 242 
We may conceive the reason of the sudden access of an acute 
Disease, and of its Crisis .. when the Cause is arrived unto 
such an dxjutj. X752 in Phil. Trans. XLVII. Ixxiii. 586 From 
the beginning to the flatus or acme of the disease, they almost 
all die. 1837 Carlyle Er. Revol. (1872) 1 . v. vi. 167 Paris 
wholly has got to the acme of its frenzy. 

Acne, acneon, obs. forms of A-knee. 

Acne (arknz). Path. [mod. L., supposed to be a 
corruption of Or. axy/17 point.] (See quotations.) 

1835 Hoblyn Diet, of Med. Terms 3, A ate, tubercular tu¬ 
mours slowly suppurating, chiefly occurring in the face. 1853 
Mayne, Acne .. also called Rosy-drop. 1876 Duhring Dis. 
Skin. 257 Acne is an inflammatory, usually chronic disease 
of the sebaceous glands, characterized by the formation either 
of papules, tubercles, or pustules, or a combination of these 
lesions, occurring for the most part about the face. 

Acnodal (aeknJu’dal), a. Geom. [f. Acnoi>e + 
-al.] Of or pertaining to acnodes. 

1873 Salmon Higher Platte Curves 126 Nodal cubics may 
obviously be subdivided into crunodal and acnodal. 

Acnode (arknJud). Gcorn. [f. L. acus needle + 
Node.] That point in a curve where the moving 
point, by which it may be conceived as generated, 
turns sharply back on its path; otherwise known 
as a cusp. 

1873 Salmon Higher Plane Curves > 23 In this case no real 
point is consecutive to the origin, which is then called a con- 
jugate point or nenode. 

Acoast, obs. form of Accost v. 
t A-COast, adv. Obs. prop, phrase ; also 3-4 
aeost. [A/zt/.I+Coast. The earlier a-eost was a di¬ 
rect adoption ofOFr.rx eosie, mod. it cbte: see Coast.] 

1 . At one side, by the side, by the coast. See Acost. 

2 . Ashore. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. 11 , n. 100 After we had lost ancres, hous¬ 
ing vp the sailes for to get the ship acoast in some safer place. 

Acock (ak/rk), adv. prop .phr. [Aprep . 1 of stale 
+ Cock.] In cocked fashion; defiantly. 

1846 Jerrold Chrcm. Clovem. Wks. 1864 IV. 379, A man, 
who, on his outstart in life, sets his hat acock at matrimony 
—a man who defies Hymen and all his wicked wiles. 
A-COCk-bill, Nant. Having the bills or tapering 
ends cocked or pointing upwards. Said of the 
anchor when it hangs from the cathead ready for 
dropping, and also of the yards of a vessel, when 
they are placed at an angle with the deck. 


1708 Sea Diet, s, v. Anchor , The Anchor is a Cock-bell, 
when the Anchor hangs up and down hy the Ship's Side. 
1833 Pen. Cycl. 1 . 507/1 An anchor is said .. to be 4 a cock- 
bill,' when hanging vertically. 1867 Smyth Sailor*s Word-bk. 
198 To put the yards a-cock-bill is to top them up by one lift 
to an angle with the deck. A sign of mourning. 

A-cock-horse, phrase: see Cock-horse. 

Acoie, variant of Accoy v . Obs. to calm, 
t Acola'stic(ke, a. Obs.-° [f. Gr.d*dAa<7T-os, 
see next,+-ic.] 'A prodigall person.’ Cockeram 
1612. ‘Thai liveth under no correction, riotous/ 
Blounl 1636. ‘Incorrigible, not better by chastise¬ 
ment/ Bullokar 1676. 

+ A'colaust. Obs. [?ad. Gr. o*dAa<7T-o? unchas- 
lisetl, licentious.] One that revels in sensual pleasures 
(like the prodigal of the parable). 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. ii. 19 < 1865! 547/1 The acolaust 
loathes the service of that churl, that allowed him no better 
diet than husks. 

Acold (akJu-Id^fl. arch. Forms: 3 acoled J), 4 
aeoold, aeoild, 5 fi acolde, 6-7, o acold. [prob. 
orig. a-eolod, a-coled, pa. pple. of acb/ian, acblen 
(sue Acool), which became regularly acoolcd in 
1 Gib c., but when used adjectivelv preserved the 
original 0 before two consonants, or by assimilation 
to adj. Cold.] Cooled, chilled, cold. 

1 1314 Guy Warro. 20 A 1 to michel thou art afoild [ = afooled], 
Now thi hlud it is aeoild. 1393 Gower Conf. Atn. III. 35 
Thus lay this pouer in great dbtresse, Acolde and hongry at 
the gate, c 1400 Rom. A’ojt'2658 And waite without in woo and 
peyne, Full yvel a-coolde in vynde and reync. 1461 Pad. 
Lett. 421 11 . 63 It begynyth to wax a cold abydyng her. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 52 lie bchelde where sattc an olde 
knyght that was sore acolde. 1563 Homilies 11. ii. tit. < 1859) 
233 Who have need either of meat when we be hungry, or 
drink when we be thirsty, or clothing when we be acold. 
1589 Pi ttenham Eng. Poesie 236 Alwaics burning and 
cucr chill a coldc. 1605 Shaks. A'. Lear 111. iv. 59 Tom's 
n-cold. 1608 Tournlur Kevcng. Trag. 11. i. 51 All thriues 
but chastity; she lyes a cold. 1821 Keats St. Agnes' Eve i. 
170 The owl for all his feathers was a-cold. a 1843 Southey 
Contpl. of Poor Wks. IP 195 And we were wrapt and coated 
well, And yet we were a-cold. 1863 A. B. Grosart Small 
JSV//«led.2)9o Their a-cold breath blights the fragile blossoms. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. tv. 341 Before the sun of that 
day grew acold. 

t Aco ld, v. Obs. [OE. acahl-ian, \Y. Sax. accal- 
dian cogn. v.. OHG. irchalten, mod. G. crkaltcn : 1. 
A- pref. 1 + OE. cald-ian, cealdian to become cold.] 

1 . intr. To become cold. 

* 880 K. JElfred Greg. Past. Jviil. 447 Swa eac wearme 
wlacaft, a:r hit callunga acealdige. 1388 ll'iynbletm's Ser¬ 
mon in Haitiw., The syknesse of the world thou schalt knowe 
hy charyte acoldyng. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 96 When this 
knyght hat was accolded,—& hit was gretc froste. 

2 . trans. To make cold, cool. 

<1230 Ancreti Riwle 404, O sond ne growefi no god, and 
bitocneft idelt and idel acoalded & acwencheA f is fur. 

Acole, earlier form of Acool r*. and of Accoll z\ 
t Acoie e. Obs. [a. OFr. acolee embrace, hug; 
properly pa. pple. of acoler: see Accoll.] The 
embrace, or other greeting, by which knighthood 
was conferred : the earlier equivalent of Accolade.* 
c 1450 Merlin xxi. 374 The kynge Arthur yaf hym the 
acolee, and bad god make hym a gode knyght. 
AcoTogy. Med. rare. [f. Gr. d*os cure, remedy + 
-\07ea treatise; see -logy.] ‘ The doctrine of 
therapeutic agents in general, or of the method 
of curing disease.’ Craig 1847, etc. 

+ Acolouthite. Obs. rare ; also 7 aeholithite. 
[f. Gr. d*dAov 0 -ns + -ITE.] By-form of Acolyte. 

1599 Bp. Hall Virgidem iv. vii. 53 To see a lasie dumbe 
Aeholithite, Armed against a devout flyes despight. 1642 
Jer. Taylor Episcopacie (1647) »74 Th 6 office of an aco- 
louthite, of an exorcist, of an ostiary, are no way dependent 
on the office of a deacon. 

Acoluteship, obs. form of Acolytesiiip. 
Acoluth, obs. but more correct f. Acolyte. 
Acolyctine (cck^li ktsin). Ghent . [f. the plant 
whence derived.] An organic base obtained from 
Aconitum Lycoctonum ; supposed to be identical 
with aeonine. 

Acolyte (oc-k^bil). Forms: 3-6aeolyt, 4 aeo- 
lite, 6 acoluth(e, 6-9 acolyth(e, 8-9 acolyte, 
[ad. med. L. acolilus, acolithus, acolythus, corrupt 
forms of acoluthus a. Gr. *k 6 \qvQ<x following, 
attending upon, subst. an attendant. The normal 
form is acoluth, as written by some of the i6tb c. 
scholars. Occ. aphelized to Colet, and expanded 
to Acolythjst, Acolouthite.] 

1 . Eecl. An inferior officer in the church who 
attended the priests and deacons, and performed sub¬ 
ordinate duties, as lighting and bearing candles, etc. 

c 1000 /Elfric Past. Ep. in Anc. Laws II. 378 Acotitus is 
se be leoht ber 5 aet Godes benungum. ^1315 Shoreham 45 
The ferthe [degree in ordersl acolyt hys to segge y-wys 
Tapres to bere wel worthe. 1381 Wycuf Coloss. Prol., 1 her- 
fore the apostle, thennis boundyn, writith to hem f«> Effecie 
bi Tyte, a dekene, and Honcsym, acolite. 1460 CArcRAVK 
Chron . 74 He that schuld be mad a Bischop schuld first be a 
benct.. and then a colet; and then subdiacone, diaconc, and 
prest. 1555 Ear die of Facions ti. xii. 267 The Achohte, 
whiche we calle Benct or Cholet, occupieth the roume of 
Candle-bearer. 1561 T. N[orton] Calvin's Just. (1634! iv. 
155 They play y° Philosophers about y* name of Acoluth, 
calling him a Cercferar , a taper bearer with a wordc .. 
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wheras Acolnihos in Greke simply signifieth a folowcr. 1588 
A King Can is ins* Caiech. 109 Gif ony man deseruis lo be 
ane Bishope lat him first be osttar, secundlie lecteur, nixt ane 
Exorcist, efter ane Acolyt. 1594 Hooker Keel. Pol, vu. ax. 
Wks. Ilf. 347 The bishops attendants, his followers they 
were; in regard of which service the name of Acolythes 
seemeth plainly to have been given. 1637 Gillespie Eng : 
Popish Cerem. m.viii. 161 Exorcists, Monkes, Eremits, Aoo- 
luths, and all the whole rabble of Popish orders. 1649 Seloen 
Laws 0/ Eng. 1. x. (1739) 18 Acolites, which waited with the 
Taper ready lighted. 18*4 Southey Bk. of the Ch. 1 .353 The 
candlestick, taper and urceole were taken from him as aco¬ 
lyte. 1849 W. Fitzgerald tr. Whitaker’s Dispnt. 505 The 
apostolic canons.. name only five orders,—the bishop, priest, 
deacon, reader, and chanter, omitting the exorcist, porter, 
anil acolyth. 1855 tr. Labarte's Arts Mid. Ages <$• Renaiss. 
L 15 Two acolythes carried the candlesticks. 1873 W. H. 
Dixon Two Queens I. vi. x. 369 At every' porch a pnest came 
out with acolyte and choir. 

2 . In other senses: a. An attendant or junior 
assistant in any ceremony or operation ; a novice. 

18*9 Scott Demand, vii. 213 Nor are such acolytes found 
to evade justice with less dexterity than the more advanced 
rogues. 1831 — Kenilw. xxsii. (1853) 296 To awaken the 
bounty of the acolytes of chivalry. 1865 Dickens Our. Mat. 
Fr. i. 137 It was the function of the acolyte to dart at sleep¬ 
ing infants. 

b. An attendant insect or other animal. 

1876 Beneokn An. Paras. 4 Species at the mercy of others, 
and dependent on acolytes, which are in every’ respect in¬ 
ferior to themselves. 

c. An attendant star. 

1876 Chambers Astton. 910 Acolyte .. sometimes used to 
designate the smaller of two stars placed in close contiguity . 

Acolyteship (re'k<Hoit,Jip). Also 6 acolute- 
ship. ft', prec. + -ship.] The position or oflice of 
an acolyte. 

1562 Foxe A. 4- M. I. 749/* [Degrading] from Acoluteship, 
by taking from them the Cruet and Candlestick. 

Acolythist. arch .; also 8 acolothist. [f. med. 
L. aeolyth'us + -ist.] By-form of Acolyte. 

17*6 Ayi.iffe Par ergon. 96 To ordain the Acolothist, to 
keep the Sacred Vessels, etc. Ibid. 184 The word Clerk is 
confin’d to the Seven Degrees.. viz. the CKtiarius. .the 
Acolythist, Header, Exorcisi, Sub-deacon, Deacon, and Pres¬ 
byter. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Acoluth, Among the cedes- 
iastical writers, the term Acolythus or Acolythist , is pecu¬ 
liarly applied to those young people, who in primitive time-, 
aspired to the ministry. 1811 Grant Hist. Eug.Ch. I. 158 
Two candlesticks for the acolyth is ts. 1844 Lingakd Hist. 
A. S. Ch. <1858) J. iv. 133 Subordinate officers were required; 
and we soon meet.. with.. acolythisis.. these were ordained. 

Acomber, -bre, variants of Accumrkr v. Obs. 
Acombraunce, -ous, var. Accumbranck, -ous. 

t Aco’me, Obs. Forms: Inf. 1 acumau, 
3 acome(n. Pa. pple. 1 acumen, 5 acomen. 
[f. A* pref. 1 + atm-an ; cf. OIIG. irqueman, mod. 

G. erkommen .] To come to, attain, reach. 

a 1000 C.edmon Gen. 1544 W®s of fere acumen. 1297 R. 
Glovc. 126 Eldol . . Hente a strong leuour him a-com at 
hand hi cas. ^1315 Shoreham 73 Ase 3cf hy hy^t my^t wel 
a-come To letten other wyle. a 1450 Chester PI. 11843) 1 .109 
Though in thee be God vercye A-comcn againste kindc. 

Acomer, var. Accumbeu v. Obs. to encumber. 

t A-C0'mpass, Obs. prop .phrase. [a.OFr. 
u com fas, f. (Otnpas circle.] In a circle. 

1 1385 Chaucer Leg. Good W. 301 And with that word, 
a-compas enviroun, They setten hem ful softely adoun. 

Acompte, obs. form of Account sb. and r». 

t Acompter. Obs. [a. Fr. acompter to Account, 
inf. used stibst.] Account, reckoning. 

1483 Arnold Citron. u8in 271 The averagis of the last 
acompter. 

Acondylous (akfn<libs\ a. Nat. Ilisi. [f. 
Gr. d priv. + ttbvhvK- os a joint + -ous.] Not jointed. 

1853 In MAVNE. 

Aconelline (rukflue’biii). Chcm. [dimin. f. Aco- 
nine.] An organic base obtained from the root of 
the aconite ; also called Aconella. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. yjj Messrs. T. & H. Smith have 
isolated another crystalline hotly identical with narcotia,and 
have called it aconella. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Aconellin. 

Aconic (ak^*nik\ a. Chcm. [Short, f. Aconitic.] 
1 . In A conic Acid: A non-saturated monobasic acid 
of formula C 5 H 4 0 4 . 

1877 Fownes Man. Chan. 11 . 355 By tailing with baryta- 
water, aconic acid is resolved into formic and succinic acids. 

2 . In comb, a group of isomeric non-saturated 
bibasic acids of formula C 5 1 bO^CjII,. 2^CO a Il), 
derived from aconitic acid by the loss of carbon 
dioxide in distillation. They are distinguished as 
citraconic , it aconic, mesaconic, and par aconic. 

1877 Fownes Man. Client. 11 - 353 Citraconic and itaconic 
acias are produced by the action of heat on citric acid. 

Aconicke, ‘Foysonous.’ Cockeram 1626. [?for 
aconitic. J 

Aconine (rcktoin). Chem. [f. L. aeon Ft it mi] 
A substance obtained by the continued action of 
hot water on Aconitine, supposed to be identical 
with Napelline. 

Aconital (cekimartal), a. rare. [f. L. aco nil-urn + 
-al.] Of the character of aconite. 

a 1642 Urqu hart Jewel Wks. 1834, 281 Almost ready to 
choak with the aconital bitterness and venom thereof 1834 

H. Miller Sc. <5- Leg. >11.(1857)98 The aconital bitterness of 
the preacher. 

Aconitate (afyrnitrU). Chcm. [f. L. aconFt-um + 
-ate*.] A salt of Aconitic acid. 


1873 Williamson Chemistry § 307 When the citrate is cau- 
tiously heated, it loses the elements of a molecule of water, 
forming aconitate (C^H^O,;). 

Aconite (arkdnait). [a. Fr. aeon it, ad. L. aconit - 
um, ad.Gr.dtfitaroi/of uncertain etymol. The L. form 
aconFtum isalso used unchanged,especially in sense 2.] 

1 . A genus of poisonous plants, belonging to the 
order Ranttnculaceae. csp. The common European 
species Aconiltim Napellus, called also Monk’s- 
hood and Wolfs-bane. Also applied loosely or 
erroneously to other poisonous plants. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 426 Aconit is of two sortes .. the one is 
named.. Aconit that baneth, or killeth Panthers. The other.. 
Aconit that killeth Woolfs. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. in. 
<1641)27/1 Onely the touch of Choak-pard Aconite Bereaves 
the Scorpion both of sense and might. 1601 Holland Pliny 
II. 271 (1634) Itgroweth naturally vpon bare and naked rocks, 
which the Greeks cal Aconas : which is the reason (as some 
haue said) why it was named Aconitum. 1613 Hf.ywood Braz. 
Age n. ii. 215 With Aconitum that in Tartar springs. 1697 
Dryden FirgiCs Georgicw. 209 Nor pois'nous Aconite is here 
produc’d, Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refus'd. 
1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxi. 298 Aconite has the upper 
petal arched ; and three or five capsules, i860 Pjessf. Lab. 
Client. Wond. 91 The accidental substitution of aconite root 
or monkshood for horse-radish. 

2 . An extract or preparation of this plant, used as 
a poison and in pharmacy, poet. Deadly poison. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. I V, 1v.iv.48 1 "hough it doe worke as strong 
As Aconitum, or rash Gun-powder. 1606 Dekker Xewesfr. 
7/t7/(i842) 87 note, Ingenious, fluent, facetious']*. Nash, from 
whose abundant pen hony flow'd to thy friends, and mortal! 
aconite 10 thy enemies. 1656 Cowley A nacreont. i. (1669) 41 
All the World's Mortal to 'em then. And Wine is Aconite 
to men. a 1735 Ld. Lanshowne To Mira 21 (1779) Despair, 
that aconite does prove, And certain death, to others’ love. 
a 1868 H. Bl ok Infant Life\e. d. 3) 124 Aconite .. this remedy 
has been apily styled ‘The Homoeopathic Lancet.' 1869 Daily 
Xeivs May 26 She and the deceased had eaten the root of a 
plant called wolfs-bane, the active poison of which is aconite. 

3 . Winter Aconite: Common name of another 
little plant of the same order, Eranthis hyemalis, 
having a yellow anemone-like flower springing from 
a whorl of leaves. 

1741 Compl. Fam. Piece II. iii. 379 Yellow Aconite, double 
scarlet and dwarf Lichnis. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. 
xxi. 299 The win ter-flowering species commonly called Winter- 
Aconite, is the only one that drops its petals. 1879 Spectator 
6 Sept. 1127/1 The small yellow winter-aconite is more cheery 
than the lingering rosebud born too late to bloom. 

Aconitia (atanijia). Chcm. [f. L. aeon Ft-it m ; 
ending as in ammonia.] — Acomtin. 

1835 Hoblyn Diet. Med. Terms , Aconitia, an alkaloid; 
the narcotic principle of A. Xabellus. 188a Pall Mall G. 
13 Jan. 8/1 Aconitia caused death by paralyzing the heart. 

Aconitic (akonrtik), a. Chcm. [f. L. aconFl-wn ; 
see Aconite + -ic.] Of or pertaining to aconite. 
Aconitic acid, a basic triatomic acid (C«H,Oj)'" 
(OH), existing in monkshood, larkspur, anti other 
plants, and also obtained by healing cilronic acid. 

1873 Fownes Chan. 730 Aconitic Acid exists in Monkshood. 

Aconitine (ak/rnitein). Chcm. [f. L. aconFtum 
, +-in(e.] The essential principle of aconite, an ex- 
' tremely poisonous vegetable alkaloid; a light white 
powder, without smell, with a bitter taste. 

1847 Craig, Aconitine. 1853 Maynk, Aconitin. 1879^7. 
j Soc. Lex. s.v. Aconitia, Aconitine resembles Curara in im¬ 
pairing the conducting power of the motor nerves. 1881 
WOSTNER in Standard 30 Dec. 2/5 One of these pills,at all 
events, contained a sufficient dose of aconitine to cause death. 

Acont(e, early form of Account v. and sb. 

tAcoo'l, v. Obs. Forms: Inf. 1 acolian, 2-3 
acolen, 3-4 acole, 4-5 acoole, 5 6 acoole. Pa. 
pple. 1 acdlad, acolod, 2-4 acoled, 5-6 acooled. 
See Acold for adj. forms of the pple. [f. A- pref 1 
intensive + colian to cool or make cold. Cf. Akele, 
OE. acelan, originally the transitive vb. while ac 6 ~ 
Han was intr.] 

1 . intr. To wax cold, to cool. 

a 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 12 Matiegralufu acola 5 . a 1200 
Cott, Horn. 237 Pes larc and laje swiSe acolede purh manifead 
si-nne. a 1*50 Owl $ Night. 1273 NU nout so hot that hit 
nacoleth. 

2 . Irans. To cool. (The fust instance may be intr.) 

a 1*50 OwlSf Night. 205 Ich wot he is nu suthe acolcd. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Paraphr. John 103b, The Lorde Jesus 
dyd thus abate and acoole that arrogancie. 1540 Whittinton 
Tully's Offyce 11. 77 The greuance of heates be acooled and 
abated. 

+ Aco'p, adv. Obs. rare. [A prep .1 + Cor top.] 
On the top ; on high. 

1610 B. Jonson Alch. 11. vi. 33 Marry, sh’ is not in fashion 
yet; she weares A hood,but it stands acop. 

Acopic (ak/rpik), a. and sb. Med. [mod. f. Gr. 
axov-os removing fatigue (f. & priv. + kottos weari¬ 
ness) + -ic.] Remedying fatigue ; anything which 
has the property of removing the feeling of fatigue. 

Acople, early form of Accouple v , Obs . 

+ A'COpon. Obs. Med. [iranslit. of Gr. aKOirou 
adj.neut., sc. <pap^aH0v; see prec.] A soothing salve; 
a poultice or plaster to relieve pain ; an anodyne. 

1661 R. Lovell Anitn. ff Min . 82 Old oile boiled to the 
temper and thicknesse of an Acopon, helpelh all vices of the 
nerves, and paines. 

|| Acor. Med. [L. acor f. stem ac- sharp.] Sour¬ 
ness or acidity, as of the stomach. 

1847 In Craig. 1853 In Mayne, 


Acord, -ant, etc., earlier form of Accord, -ant, etc. 
+ Aco*re, V. Obs. Forms: Inf. 2-3 acori-en, 
acory-en, acory-e; 4 acore. [f. A-pref. i inten¬ 
sive + corian, cogn. w. ODu. coren, OHG. cor on, 
choron, to taste. Neither corian nor acorian has 
yet been found in OE., and the history of the word 
is a blank before its appearance in the 12th c. as 
below.] To taste, feci the smart of, suffer. 

c 1200 Trim Coll. Horn. 45 03 er haddc the gull. and ure 
hlouerd ihesu crist hit acorede. c 1230 Ancrcn Riwlc 60 t>u 
schalt acorien \>c rode t hat is acorien his sunne. c 1270 Old 
Eng. Misc. 75 In helle .. Acoryen hit ful wraj>e. 1297 R. 
Glouc. 7s Pat a corede al his lond. c 1305 E. E. Poems 63 
pu hit schalt acore sore, c 1330 Florice <5■ Bl. 767 Thou ne 
aughtest nowght mi deth acore. 

Acorn (^'k£m). Forms: 1 secern, ©cirn, 
(2-3 ?akern); 4-7 akern, (4 hakern); 4 pi. 
acres, atcherne; 4-5 acharn(e ; 4-6 achorn(e, 
5 akerne, ackcrne, accharne, acorun, accorne, 
hockorn ; 5-7 acorne, oke-corne ; 6 akecorne, 
okehorne, acquorn, eykorn; 6-7 akehorne, 
akorne, acron; 7 oke-corn, akorn ; 6- acorn. 
[The formal history of this word has been much 
perverted by * popular etymology/ OE. wcem neut., 
pi .tveemu, is cogn. w.OX. aharn neut. (Dan. agern, 
Norw. aakorn), Du. aker * acorn/ OHG. acker an 
masc. and neut. (mod. G. ecker, pi. cckcrn) 1 oak or 
beech mast,’ Goth.tfX'ra/z ‘fruit,’ prob.aderiv.ofGoth. 
akr-s, ON. akr, OE. secer ‘field,’ orig. ‘open unen¬ 
closed country, the plain.’ Hence akran appears to 
have been originally ‘fruit of the unenclosed land, na¬ 
tural produce of the forest,’ mast of oak, beech, etc., 
as in HG., extended in Gothic lo ‘fruit’ generally, 
and gradually confined in Low G., Scand., and Eng., 
to the most important forest produce, the mast of 
the oak. (See Grimm, under Ackeran and Ecker.) 
In /Elfric’s Genesis xliv. 11, it had perhaps still lhe 
wider sense, a reminiscence of which also remains 
in the ME. akcrncs of okes. Along with this restric¬ 
tion of application, there arose a tendency lo find 
in the name some connexion with oak, OE. ac, north. 
ake, aik. Hence the 15th and 16th c. refash ionings 
akc-corn, okc-corn, ake-hont, okefiorn, with many 
pseudo-etymological and imperfectly phonetic vari¬ 
ants. Of these the 1 7 th c.literarynmw seems to simu¬ 
late the Gr.dtepov top, point, peak. The normal mod. 
repr. of OE. tveern would be akern, akren, or lat chcm 
as already in 4; the actual acorn is due to the 16th c. 
fancy that the word corn formed part of the name.] 

1 . Fruit generally, or ? mast of trees. Obs. 

riooo ri^LFRic Gen. xliii. 11 BringaS pam men lac, somne 
dael tyrwan & hunig and stor, and aecimu & hnite. c 1274 
Chaucer Boeth. (1560) t. 201/1 (1868) 25 Let him gone, be¬ 
guiled of trust that he had to his come, to Achornes of Okes. 
Ibid. (1868) 50 To slaken her hunger at euene wij? acornes 
of okes. 

2 . The fruit or seed of the oak-tree; an oval nut 
growing in a shallow woody cup or cnpule. 

c \000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wright's Foe. 33 & 80 Gians, 
secern. 1 bid. 284 Glandix , aeceren. c 1350 Will. Palertte 
1811 Hawes, hepus & hakernes, & he hasebnoles. 1387 Tre- 
visa Higden (Rolls. Ser.) I. 195 (The Athenians) tau^te .. etc 
achams [Caxton acomes]. Ibid. II. 345 Toforehonde J>cy 
bated by acres (= cum ante glandibus sustenlarentur). 1388 
hn>. of Goods of Sir S. Burley in Prom. Parz>. 6 Deux pairs 
des pater nosters de aumbre blanc, l*un countrefait de Atch- 
ernes, 1 'autre rounde. 1398 Tsevisa Barth . De P. R. (1495) 
lx. xix. 357 Nouembre is paynted as a chorle betyng okes 
aod fedynge his swyne with maste and hockomes. Ibid. 
xvu. cxxxiv. 690 The hoke beeryih fruyte whyche hyghte 
Ackeme. Ibid, xvtti. Ixxxvii. 837 Hogges bothe male and 
female haue lykynge to ete Akemes. c 1440 Prom, Par\\ 
361 Ocom or acorn (1499 occame, or akorne) frute of an oke. 
ibid. 6 Accome or archarde, frute of the oke. a 1500 Nomi¬ 
nate in Wright's Foe. 228 Hec glans a nacorun. 1500 Ortus 
Foe. Acchame, okecome. 1509 Fisher Wks. 234(1876) He 
coude not haue his fyll of pesen and oke comes. 1523 Fit2- 
hf.rbert Sun/, xxix. 51 Ye must gather many akenomes. 
1547 Salesbury Did. Eng. 4- Welsh , Mesen An oke corne. 
1549 Compl. Scott, xvil 144 (187a) Acquoms, vyild berreis, 
green frutis, rutis & eirbis. 1551 Turner Herbal, m. 109 
(1568) The oke whose fruite we call an Acorn, or an Eykorn, 
that is the com or fruit of an Eyke. 155a Huloet, Woode 
bearynge maste or okehornes, Gland aria sylua. 1565 
Jewel RepL to M. Harding 302 (1611) They fed of Ake- 
comes, and dranke water. 1570 Asciiam Scholem. 145 (1870) 
To eate ackomes with swyne, when we may freely cate 
wheate bread emonges men. 157a J. Bossewell A rmorie 11. 
74 b, To assuage theire hongre at euen with the Akecomes of 
Okes. 1580 Tusser Husbandry 28 For feare of a mischiefe 
keep acorns from kine. 1580 North Plutarch (1595) 236 The 
Arcadians.. were in olde time called eaters of akomes. 1586 
B[eard 1 La Primaudaye's Fr.Acad. 11 .117(i594)The hogge, 
who with his snowte alwayes towardes the earth, feedeth 
upon the akomes that are underneath the Oakes. 1594 Plat 
Jeioell-house in. 13 You may feed Turkies with brused acrons. 
1597 Bacon Ess. 256(1862; Satis ouercus, Acornes were good 
till bread was found, etc. 1611 Heywood Gold. Age 1 .1 xi 
He hath taught his people—to skome Akehornes with their 
heeles. 1611 Cotgr., Couppelettes de gland , Akorne cups. 
1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11 .11. iiL (1772)96 Green boughs 
of trees with fat’ning acrones lade. 1627 May Lucan vi. (1631) 
481 That famed Oake fruitfull in Akehornes. 1632 Sanderson 
12 Sernr. 471 Vnder the Oakes we grouze vp the Akecoms. 
1640 Brome Sparagns Gard. 113 Lcekes, and Akomes here 
Arc food for Critickcs. 1649 Lovelace Grasshopper 34 Thou 
dost retire To thy Carv'd Acron-bed to lye. 1651 Hobbfs 
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Leviathan tv. xlvl 368 They fed on Akorns, and drank Water. 
1664 Evelyn Sytva 15 <1679) Any Oak, provided it were a 
bearing Tree, and had Acorns upon it. 1674 Grew Anat. 
Plants i. i. (1682) 3 Oak-Kernels, \vhich w e call corns. Ibid. 
1v.1t. iv. 186 An Akem, is the Nut of an Oak. a 1682 Sir T, 
Browne Tracts 27 Some oaks do grow and bear acrons under 
the sea. 171* tr. Pomei's Hist. Drugs I. 81 The Acorn of the 
Cork is astringent. <*1821 Keats Fancy 248 Acorns ripe 
down-pattering While the autumn breezes spring. 1859 Cole¬ 
man nW/. Heaths y Hedges j The young trees usually first 
produce acorns when about fifteen to eighteen years old. 

3 . Haul. ‘A conical piece of wood fixed on the 
uppermost point of the spindle, above the vane, to 
keep it from being blown off from the mast-head.’ 
Craig 1847. 

4 . Sea-acorn — Acorn-shell. 

1764 Croker Diet. Arts s.v„ Acorn, a genus of shell-fish, 
of which there are several species. 

5 . Atlrib. (in sense 2.) in acorn-brcad, crop, meal, 
etc. acorn-eup, thecnpulale involucre in which the 
acom grows; aeorn-barnacle = Acorn-shell. 

1590 Shaks. Mitts. N. D. 11. i. 31 All there Elues for feare 
Crecpe into Acomc cups, and hide them there. 1758 X kh>- 
n am in Phil. Trans. L» 783 Their shape .. when they arc ex¬ 
tended resembles nearly that of an acorn-cup. 1836 Tkaeij 
Poems { 1865) 1.412 She sent him forth to gather up Great 
Ganges in an acorn-cup a 1845 Hood The Kim Tree iii. 16 
With many a fallen acorn-cup. 1859 Coleman Woodl. 
Heaths 4 Hedges 7 Swine took his place in the woods and 
to them the acom crop .. has for past years been resigned. 
1882 J. Hawthorne Fortune's Fool 1. xxiii. tin Macm. Mag. 
XLVL 44) What I need now is a bellyful of venison and 
acorn-bread. 

Acomed (rrkfjnd), a. [f. Acorn + -i:t>-.] 

1 . Furnished or provided with acorns ; bearing 
acoms ; esp. in Her. 

i6u Guillim Heraldrie 105 lie beareth Azure, a Chcueron 
Ermine, three Oken Slips, acorned proper. 

2 . Fed or filled with acoms. 

1611 Shaks. Cyrnb. it. v. 16 Like a full Acorn'd Boarc, a 
lartnen on[e] Cry’d oh, and mounted. 1855 Browning Men 
ff W omen 11. 160, I liken his grace to an acorned hog. 

Acorn-shell. Popular name of a lnultivalve 
Cirriped ( Balantts, Ellis), called also Sea-acorn, 
allied to the Barnacles, bnl without a flexible stalk, 
several species of which live sessile upon rocks, 
piles, iron pillars, and shells of other marine animals, 
between high and low water-mark. 

1764 Croker Diet. Arts s.v., The great furrowed Acom- 
shell.. is found sticking to the rocks in the East and West 
Indies. 1857 Wood Comm. Obj. Seashore vui. 157 The entire 
surface of the limpet was covered with acorn-shells. 

Acorse, -y, obs. forms of A course v. 

Acorun, obs. form of Acorn. 

II Acorns (aykortfs). [L., = Gr. anopos, Dios- 
corides.] A genus of Endogenous plants (Nat. Ord. 
Orontiaccae), of which the native Eng. species is 
the Sweet Flag or Galingalc (Acorns Calamus ), 
formerly used, from its aromatic odourwhen bruised, 
for strewing on floors and in churches; and still 
employed to flavour beer, etc. 

1714 Frettch lik. of Rates 88 Acorns per ioo Weight. 
Acosmism (akp'zmiz’m). [mod. f. Gr. a priv. + 
/rotr/t-or world + -ism.] A denial of the existence of 
the universe, or of a universe as distinct from God. 

1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. II. 176 (1867) Logically there is 
but a trivial distinction between his Acosmism, which makes 
God the one universal being, and Atheism, which makes the 
cosmos the one universal existence. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. 
I. 223 The akosmism of Spinoza and the atheism of Cointc. 

Acosmist (akfrzmisl). [mod. f. Gr. « priv. -f 
kq<jp-qs world a -1ST.] One who denies the existence 
of the universe or its distinctness from God. 

1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1852) 111 . 145 Spinoza did not 
deny the existence of God ; he denied the existence of the 
world; he was consequently an Acosmist, not an Atheist. 
tAco’Smy. Obs. [ad. Gr. auoapta disorder, f. a 
priv. + Koapos order.] (Sec quot.) 

1704 J. Harris Lex . Tech/t., Acosmy, i\ an ill state of 
Health accompanied with the loss of the Natural Florid 
Colour of the Face. 

tAco'st, adv. Obs.; also 6 a-coast. [a. OFr, a 
coste (mod. Fr. h cole), f. a to, at + eostc side 
L. costa rib, in lale L., side. Afterwards treated as 
if formed on Eng. A prepA + Coast in its restricted 
sense of ‘side of the land.’] 

1 . On or by the side; beside; aside; at one side, 

r 1300 A'. A lisa under 6485 On a grcnc wode acost Vcrru- 

ment, thcr he fond Wymmcn growing out of the ground. 
Ibid. 6028 Feorre about, and eke acost, He sente his mes- 
sangers bet. c 1330 Arthour y Merlin 7613 Forth thai 
passeth this lond acosl. 

2 . Ashore. See Acoast. 

Acost, earlier form of Accost v. and sb. 
Acotyledou (ak^lilrdan). Bot. [f. mod. L. a - 
cotyledoncs, f. Gr. d without + KOTvKrfiwv a ctip- 
shaped hollow, also the plant Navel-wort, and in 
mod. Bot. a seed-lobe, f. KorvKrj a hollow, cup. It 
provides a sing, for the h. word, which is often re¬ 
tained unchanged in the pi.] A plant which has no 
distinct cotyledons, or seed-lobes ;asa fem, moss, 
fungus, or seaweed. 

1819 Pantologia I, 9.V., The distinction of vegetables into 
acotyledons, monocotyledons, dicotyledons .. has been long 
made, and is the basis of Jussieu s natural arrangement. 


1850 M'Costi Div. Govt. n. i. 119 (1874) Acotyledons, without 
seed-lobes, such as lichens and fungi. 

Acotyledonous (ak^tilrdanos), a. Bot. [f. 
prec.+ -0U8.] Having no distinct cotyledons or 
seed-lobes, attribute of one of Jussieu’s three great 
divisions of the vegetable kingdom. 

1819 Pantologia I. s.v., It is a doubt however, whether 
any plant lie strictly acotyledonous. 1835 Hooker Brit. 
Flor. 477 Acotyledonous or Cellular Plantsthis class cor¬ 
responds with the 24th Cryptogamia in the Linna-an System. 
i88kj Gray Rot. Text-lik. 394 Acotyledonous, w ithout cotyle¬ 
dons . . Mostly applied to plants which have no proper seed 
nor embryo, and therefore no cotyledon. 

|| Acouchi (aku*Ji). Bol. [native name with Indi¬ 
ans of Guiana.] Acouchi resin or balsam : the in¬ 
spissated juice of Idea hetcrophylla, a forest tree of 
Guiana. 

1866 A. Smith in Treat, of Bot. 617 Balsam of Acouchi, 
yielded by /. hetcrophylla , is employed as a vulnerary. 

Ac ouch, y (akirji). fool. [a. Fr. acouchi, agouchi, 
said to be adaptation of native name in Guiana.] 
A small rodent quadruped allied to the guinea-pig, 
and agouti, sometimes called the Surinam Rabbit. 

1821 Philos. Mag. X. 147 A stuffed specimen and a skeleton 
of the Acouchy {Dasyfrocta Acusehy, tlligd having been 
laid on the table. 1833 Pen. Cycl. 1 . 214 The Acouchi is con- 
I siderably smaller than either of the foregoing species, and is 
1 at once distinguished by the greater length of its tail.. In 
other respects it is of the same form as the Agouti-.. 

Acoumeter (akuu'mAai). [itnprop. f. (Jr. d/tov- 
c iv 10 hear + -meter = Gr. pirpov measure.] An in¬ 
strument, invented by hard, for estimating the power 
or extent of the sense of hearing. Variant names 
in Diets, acouometer, acoemeter, acousmeter. 
1847 In Craig, and subseq. Diets. 

Acoumetry (akutnnetrP. [f. as prec.+• Metry.] 
The measuring or estimation of the power or extent 
of the sense of hearing. Variant forms found in 
Diels, are acouometry, acoemetry, acousmotry. 
1879 Syd. Set . Lex. 

Acount(e, early form of Account sb. and v. 

A counter, -our, early forms of Accuuntku. 
t Acou’nter, v. Obs .; also 4 acuntre. [A re¬ 
duced form of encounter, a. OFr. cnconlrcr, cn - 
counlrer ; see A -fref to.] 'To encounter, meet. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 3602 So kenli |>ei a-cuntred at be coup- 
yng to gadere pat pe knUt spcrc.. alto-schiuored. 

t Acouuter, acountre, sb. Obs. [f. prec.: 
cf. Encounter sb.] An encounter. 

c 1314 Guy Warno. 291 The acountre of hem was so strong, 
That mam dyed ther among, c 1440 Merte Arthur 49 In 
alle the batailles that Launcclot had bene With hard a- 
coulitres hym agaync. 

t Acountering, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Acountek v. 
-I- -ino b] Encountering, jousting. 
c 1420 Avowyngo of Arthur xx.xv, Of kny^tu.s in a-cownn- 
turinge This forward to fulfille. 

t Acou*p(e, s’. 1 Obs. Forms : .3 acoup-en, 4 a- 
copo, acoupe, ^ acoulpe. [a. OFr. acofe-r, acolpcr, 
aculper, acou/fer, acoupcr ; f. a to 4 conifer, cottpcr , 
to blameL. culpd-re, f. culpa fault, blame ; or 
?for earlier cncolpcr, cue on per L. inculpd-rc. Ad - 
atlfare is not found in L. Subseq. refashioned as 
accoup : see Ac-.] To accuse. 

1297 R.Glouc. 544 Me acotipede horn harde inou,&suthlhc 
atic taste, As theues & traitors, in strung prison me hom 
caste, c 1300 Life of Bcket 773 The King sat anhe} on his 
cee, and acopedc him faste. 1340 11 ami-ole )'r. of Const. 
2947 A man has drede bodily, When he es acouped of felony. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xin. 459 Til conscience acouped hym 
pere-of * in a curtcise niancrc. 1480 Canton Citron, cxcviii. 
And Syre Robert hym acoulped in ihys inaner. 1717 Klovn 1 
Law Diet., Accouped, His conscience accoupcd him Iquoted 
from P. PL as above). So Bailey 1731. 
t Ac0U’p(e, t'A Obs. [a. QYT.*aco?pc-r , acoufe-r, 
to strike on (not in Gotlef.); f.d to + confer to strike, 
cut; f. coup, OFr. co/f, stroke, blow:—late L. colp- 
us colaf us, colaphus, a. Gr. uuKatpos a cuff.] To 
strike, shower blows. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1594 So harde }»ay acoupede on hur 
schcldes*. b a t broke bup bo)>e hurc schafte. 

t Acou*pement, Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OFr. acoufe- 
mcnl, n. of action, f. acoupcr ; see Acoupe 7’. 1 ] 
Accusation. 

a 1300 Ftoriz 4- Bl. 664 Hit nere no;t ctlcs ri^t iugement 
Bibuten ansuarc to acupement. c 1330 \later text) 691 Hit 
ner nowt ri^t iugement Wi)>outen answerc to acoui^ement. 

f Acotrping^/.jA Obs. [f. Acouped.-+- 1NG 1 .] 
A coming to blows ; the shock of spear on shield. 

c 1350 Will. Paler hc 3438 At be a-coupyng knifes speres* 

eiber brak on ober. 

Acouple, variant of Accouple v. Obs. 

II Acousmata, sb. pi. Obs. [Gr. dKOvapara pi. 
of d/eovtrpa anything heard, n. of action f. clkov-uv 
to hear.] Things received on authority: a technical 
word of a school of philosophy. 

>655^-60 T. Stanley Hist.Philos. 374/1 (i7oi>They did esteem 
those amongst them the wisest, who had most of these Acous¬ 
mata. Nowall these Acousmata weredivided into three kinds; 
some tell, what something is, others tell, what is most such a 
thing; the third sort tell, what is to be done, and what not. 

t Acousmatic (sekauzmae'tik). Obs. [ad. L. a - 
cousmattC’US (of which the pi. acousmatici also oc¬ 
curs unchanged), a. Gr. atcovopaTiKvs lib one willing 


to hear.] A professed hearer, a class of scholars 
under Pythagoras, who listened to his teaching, 
without inquiring into its inner truths or bases. 

1655-60 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. 358/1 (1701) There were 
many Auditors called Acousmaticks, whereof hc gained two 
thousand hyonc oration. Ibid. 373/1 The Acousmatici they, 
who heard only the chief heads of learning, without more 
exact explication. 

Acousme’tric, a. [improp. f. Gr. duovois hear¬ 
ing + ptTp-ov measure +-ic.] Pertaining to acou¬ 
metry. (Also found in Diels, as acousmometric.) 
Acoustic (ak; 7 -stik, akenrstik), a. and sb. [a. 
Fr. acousli</nc, ad. Gr. d/coi/tm/r-os pertaining to 
hearing, f. ukov-m to hear. The reg. Eng. repre¬ 
sentative of the Gr. would be acuslicl] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the sense of hearing, used 
in hearing, auditory ; adapted to aid hearing ; per¬ 
taining to the science of audible sounds. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 135 This hath place . . in Acom. 
tique Art; for the Instrument of hearing is like to the straits 
and winding within a Cave. 1743 tr. / leister's Stag. 435 
An acoustic Instrument so small as to be concealed under 
one's Wig. 1822 ImisoN Sc. <V Art I. 230 A very useful con¬ 
trivance, called acoustic or speaking tubes, which are now 
fixed up in houses for the purpose of speaking from one 
story to another. 1855 Owen Skel.<y Teeth 34 The acoustic 
capsule remains in great part cartilaginous. 1864 Reader 
18 June 783/2 The two primary sounds, ihe co-existence of 
which gives rise to the acoustic figures, are not in absolute 
unison. 1865 Pall MallG. 30 June 11 The drawing-room .. 
formed a very aristocratic but not \ery acoustic theatre for 
the display of their talents. 1867 I'nder one Roof 14 Mrs 
Clevedon's ears, though exquisitely .shaped, w ere very sharp 
in the acoustic sense. 1871 Tynijall Frag. Science 1 . ,\. 431 
(cd. 6' There we had the acoustic opacity of the air. 1873 
Sir J. I Jerschel Pop. Lect. vii. $ 102. 318 An ev ident acoustjc 
shadow. 1878 Foster Physiol\ 111. i. 392 The olfactory, optic 
and acoustic nerves are purely sensory nerves. 1879 Pr » m ott 
Sp. Telephone 47 Already has the acoustic telegraph l>ee!i 
invented. Ibid. 49 A perfect system of acoustic telegraphy. 

B. sb. 

1 . A medicine or appliance which assists hearing. 

1704 J. IIyhris Lex. I'cehn., Atousticks, Medicines or in¬ 
struments which help the hearing 1727 Swim Guliner in. 
vi. 216 Administer to each of them .. accotistics. 1790 Baii i v 
< ed. Harwood> [as in Harris!. 

2 . in //.: see Acoustics. 

Acoustical ak/?*-, akuirstikal), a. [f. j-iec. + 
-At..] Of or pertaining to the science of acoustics. 

1831 Faraday Exp. Res, xhi. 314 On a peculiar class <*f 
acoustical figures ; and on certain forms assumed by groups 
of particles u;>on \ibraiing elastic surfaces. 1859 1> u.ki ns 
of two (it. 65 riuch a curious corner in its acoustical proper¬ 
ties, such a peculiar Ear of a place. 1871 Farm. Phi/ol. Rug. 
'Tongue $ 109 The acoustical study of the organs of speech. 
1877 Tyndall in Daily Nmos 2 Oct. 2 '5 Does it describe 
. an optical and acoustical fact, a visible host, an audible 
.song 7 

2 . Promoting hearing. 

a 1845 Hoon T.oj Trumpet xxv, F01 the Aurist only look 
a mug, And pour'd in his ear some acoustical drug. 

Acoustically ak/ 7 **, akoiustikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -f.Y-.] In an acoustic manner; in relation 
to the hearing or appreciation of sounds. 

1874 Tyndall in Con temp. Rev. 826 The day was acousti¬ 
cally clear; :u a distance of 10 miles the horn yielded a 
plain sound. 1880 H. Sweet in Academy 3 Apr. 254 Many 
phoneticians still confuse them acoustically. 

Acousticiau jv ; k/ 7 -, teTuusti-Jan). [f. Acoustic, 
on analogy of fltys/c-iau, etc.; see -ician.] One 
versed in acoustics. 

1879 A. J. Hitkins in Grove Diet. dins. II. 54 It is.. a- 
greed, even bv acousticians, that the piano had best remain 
w ith thirteen keys in the octave. *879 Spectator 22 Feb. 241 
Mr. A. J. Ellis, Mr, Scdley Taylor, and other acousticians. 

Acoustico-, combining form of Acoustic. 

1880 in Nature XXL 359 An acoustico-electrica] kaleiilo- 
scoj>e . . consists of a microphone used in conjunction with 
an induction-coil and a Gcissler tube, and is . . intended for 

! the optical study of sounds. 

Acoustics (ak/ 7 *-, akmrsliks\ [pi. of Acoustic//. 
used as sb., on analog)- of mathematics, politics, etc.; 
see -ics. Usually treated as a singular.] 

1 . The science of sound, and of the phenomena 
of hearing. 

1683 in Phil. Trans. XIV. 473 Hearing may be divided 
into Direct, Refracted and Reflex'd, which arc yet nameless 
unless we call them Acousticks, Diacousticks, Cat aeon sticks. 
1692 Wood A/A. Oxon. IV. 499 11820) An introductory Essay 
to the Doctrine uf Sounds containing Some Pro;>osa|s for 
the Improvement of Acoustics. 1805 Carlisle in Phil. Trans. 
XCV. 198 A more intimate knowledge of the structure of the 
organs of hearing may illustrate the doctrines of acoustics. 
1810 Coleridge. Friend iii. 89(1867) Which may easily impose 
on the soundest judgements, uninstructed in the optics and 
acoustics of the inner sense. 1830 Sir J. llEksciiyL Nat. 
Phil. 248 Acoustics, then, or the science of sound, is a very- 
considerable branch of physics. 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic 
i. 3 The science of Acoustics furnished the ancient sorcerers 
with some of their hest deceptions. 

2 . Also pi. of Acoustic sb. an acoustic medicine. 

Acoutre, obs. form of Accoutre v. 

+ Aco'ver, v . Obs. Fonns : 1 a-cofri-an, 2-4 
acover-en. Subseq. aphorized to Cover vf, (not lo 
be confused with cover = Fr. cauvrir). [With OE. 
a-cofrian for ar-covrian, cf.OllG. ir-hoboron, point¬ 
ing to an OTeut. * cr-cobcr-att, ad. E. rc-cupcrd-rc , 
in its popular form rc-coberd-rc, cf. Sp. recobrar 
and OYi.rccovrcr, rccouvrcr. See Recover.] irans. 
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ACOVERING- 

To recover, get back, regain, intr. To regain health, 
recover from illness. 

a x ioo Ags. Lcechd. iii. 184 Sc )>c Ii 3 ra&e acofraS. c 1215 
Uadi Meidenhad 11 pat like ping pat ne mei ncucr beon 
acouered .. Nc schal tu neauer nan o 5 er al swuch acoueren. 
c 1130 Antrcn Rizvlc 4x2 5 e niu wen akoueren hit pcne nexte 
sunendei J>ereftcr. Ibid. 364 Heo beoS bo 3 e seke pe on . . 
drinke 5 bittersabraz uorto akoueren his heale. cir&Artkour 
«y Merlin 8519 Belisent, withoutenlesing Acouerdand vndede 
her eyin. 

t Aco'vering, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + -ing 1 .] 
Recovering. 

c 1125 Ilali Meidenhad 27 Of pis lure nis nan acoueringe. 

Acoward, earlier form of Accoward v. Obs. 

148s Caxton C/tas. the Grete 173 There is none so franke 
ne valyaunte that wyl acoward hymself. 

Acownte, obs. form of Account. 
t Acoy*, adv. Obs. rare-', [f. A- pref. 11 + Coy ; 
or for acoye, acoic, a. OFr. acoif] ?Calmed, subdued. 

1567 Turberville Com f>f. Absence of his Lotte If thou had’st 
ment (unhappie hap) Thus to have nipt my joy, Why didst 
thou show a smiling cheere That shouldst have looked acoy. 

Acoye, variant of Accoy v . Obs. to calm, lame. 
Acquaint (akw^nt), ppl. a. and sb. arch. For 
forms see Acquaint z\ [a. OFr. acoint y later ac- 
coint I., accognitstm, ad-cognit-um ; f. ad to + 
cognit-um pa. pple. of cogndsc-?rc to know, f. co- — 
com together +gnosc-?rc to come to the knowledge 
of, inceptive of *gno-tre to know. Superseded in 
lit. Eng. by the pple. Acquaixtkd, but retained in 
northern Eng. and in lit. Scotch.] 

A. ppl. a. = Acquainted: personally known; mu¬ 
tually known ; having personal or experimental 
knowledge of. Const, with (to obs.) 

1*97 R. Glouc. 465 He was a quointe muebe to the queue 
of Fraunce. 1375 Barbour Bruce x 11. 13S Forthir aquynt 
quhill that we be. c 1400 Rout. Rose 5203 With such love be 
no more aquente. c 1450 Merlin iv. 72, I shall make you a. 
queynte with a gode man. 1663 Blair A ntobiog. (1848) v. 79 
Desirous that 1 should be acquaint with him. 1720 Wodrow 
Corr. 11 . 471 (184.3V Some coffee-houses you are acquaint 
with. 1794 Burns Wks. IV. 295 John Anderson my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent, Your locks were like the raven, 
Vour bonnie brow was brent. 1867 J. tscELOW Story of 
Doom vii. 131 As men the Ie>s acquaint with deeds of blood. 

tB. sb. An acquaintance. (Cf. OFr. acoint =^fa- 
mi tier, ami.) Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sonifn. T. 283 Harl. MS., To thy subjects 
do noon oppressioun ; Ne make thyn acqueyntis fro the fle 
\Six-text MSS. acqueymance*sj. 

Acquaint (akwjfnt), v. Forms: 3-5 acoiut^e, 
akoint e, acoynt(e ; 4-5 aqueynt, aqweynt, ac- 
queynt ; 6 acquaynt; 6- acquaint. Aphcl. 4-6 
quaynt(e. [a.OFr. acointc-r, also acuintier, acoin- 
ticr , acocntier :—late L. cuicognitd-re, accognita-rc 
(c. 856) to make known, f. adcognit-um : see prec. 
Cf. mod. Fr. s'accointcr .] Primary sig. To make 
known, but in Eng. reflexive from the first. 

+ 1 . reft. To make oneself known, introduce one¬ 
self, become known (to any one). Obs. 

1297 k. Glouc. 15 Hco acoynted hym a non, and bi comen 
frendes gode. c 1314 Guy Warw. 35 To king Athelston thou 
schalt aqueynt the. <*1400 Dcstr. of Troyxu. 2931 Acoyntyng 
horn with kissyng and clippyng in armes. 1483 Caxton G. 
tie la Tour C ij. He hym self also spente largely fur to ac* 
quevnte hym att the fe>tes. 

t 2 . intr. (by omission of refl. pron.) To become 
acquainted, or familiar; to attain to a state of 
mutual knowledge. Obs. 

c 1384 Chaucer lions of Famezso To telle the manere IIow 
they aqueynteden in fere. 1509 Hawes Past. PI. xi. xxi, 
Bui of rude people the wyttes are so faynt, That wyth theyr 
eonn>Tig they can not acquaynt. 1S59 Myrroure for Mag., 
Mortimers xiii. 2 Well was the man that myght with me 
acquaynie. 1678 Dunyas Pilg. Prog. 1. 156 He would that 
you should stay here a while to acquaint with us. 1774 H. 
Walpole Corresp. (1837) III. 111 Though the Choiseuls will 
not acquaint with you I hope their abbe Barthelemi is not put 
under the same quarantine. 

3 . rcfl. To make (oneself) to have knowledge of, to 
give, or gain for, oneself personal knowledge of, or 
acquaintance with (any one). Now only in passive 
‘To be acquainted (with anyone)*; the active is 
supplied by ‘to become acquainted with,’ ‘ to make 
the acquaintance of,’ and fam. ‘to get to know.’ 

1330 R. Brunne Citron. 225 J^an went J>is Ottobone borghout 
be cuntre, & quaynted him with ilkone. 1369 Chaucer Dethe 
of Blaunche 532 And 1 saw that, and gan me aqueynt With 
hym. c 1430 Hozu the Good Wtjf taic$te hir Doubter 88, in 
Babees Bk. 40 Aqweynte bee not with eche man bat goo)> bi 
be strete. C1450 Loneuch Grail Hi. 931 Mocfiel desire 1 
now trewelye .. Aqweynted with him to be. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour hv. b, It is good to acqueynt hymself with 
holy men. 1611 Bible Job xxii. 21 Acquaint now thy selfe 
with him, and be at peace. 1643 Marvell Let. 1 Wks. 1875 
II. 5 Most of this time.. hath been spent in acquainting 
ourselves with him. 1798 Southey Eng. Eel. i. Wks. III. 8 
You did not know me, But we’re acquainted now. 

4 . rcfl. and trans . To give (oneself or any one) 
experimental knowledge of, or acquaintance with, 
(a thing). 

1567 Trial! of Trcasurc (1850) 15 Next here with Sturdiness 
you must you acquainte. 16x1 Bible Eccl.W. 3 Acquainting 
mine heart with wisedome. 1651 Hobbes Leviatkan 11. xxii. 
120 Power to order the same; and lie acquainted with their 
accounts. t 666 Fuller Hist. Waltham Ab. (1840)268 ,1 shall 
select thence some memorable items, to acquaint us with the 
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general devotion of those days. 1683 Dryden Life of Pin - 
torch 65 Where he may command all sorts of books, and 
be acquainted also with such particulars as have escap’d the 
pens of write™. 1863 Bright Speeches, Amer. (1876) 139 No 
man in America or in England Ls more acquainted with the 
facts of this case. Mod. Acquaint yourself with the duties 
of your new sphere. 

15 . trans. To familiarize, accustom, or habituate. 
Const, with, or inf. phrase. Obs. 

1586 B[eard] tr. La Primaudaye s Fr. Acad. 1 l. 284 Ac¬ 
quainting our selves to love them that doe us good. 1599 
Hakluyt Foyages II. 11.137 The recoucrie of their diseases 
doeth acquaint their bodies with the aire of the countries 
where they be. 1613 Brinsley Gra01 ntar.Sch. 213 Acquaint 
them to pronounce some speciall examples. 1658 Evelyn 
French Card. (1675) 144 You may take off the bells to ac¬ 
quaint them [plants] with the air. 

0 . tram. To inform (aperson) of (a thing); to make 
cognizaal or aware. Consl. with, that (of obs.). 

1559 66 Hist. Estate Scott, in Miscell. Wod. Soc. (1844) 57 
They sent a post to the Queene, acquainting her of the mat- 
ter. . 1586 James VI in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1.224. 111 .21 Quho 
indeld are fullie aquentid thairwith. 1611 Shaks. I Pint. T. 
tv. iv. 696 It were a peece of hoDestie to acquaint the King 
withall. 1703 Maundrell Joum . Jerusalem 11732)66 To 
acquaint the Governour of our Arrival. 1742 Fielding 
Jos. Andreevs iv. v. 115 He was acquainted that his worship 
would wait on him. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 185 Jeanie .. 
could scarce find voice to acquaint him, that she had an order 
from Bailie Middleburgh. 1855 Prescott Philip It , 11. vii. 
(:857>376 They had acquainted the regent with their intention, 
b. cllift. (with personal obj. only). To inform. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. m.ii. 15 lie secret false; what need 
she be acquainted ? 1^749 Fielding Tom Jones vi. ii. (1840) 
68/t [He] begged her, if anything ailed his daughter, to ac- 
uaint him immediately. 1775 Sheridan Duenna 1. iv. 196, 
shall certainly acquaint your father, 
fc. (with the thing only as obj.) To tell, make 
known. Obs. (In this sense the word comes round 
again to the original sense of adcognitarc.) 

1607 Rowlands Famous Hist. 79 Acquaint thy name in 
rivate unto me. 1678 Butler Hudibr. hi. t 1390 And he 
nows nothing of the Saints, But what some trcach’rous spy 
acquaints. 

t Acquaintable (akw^ ntab’l), a. Obs., also 
aqueyntable, acquayntable. [a. Fr. acointable, f. 
acoint-er. See Acquaint and -able.] Easy to be 
acquainted with, affable, familiar. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 2213 Wherfore he wise and aqueyntable, 
Goodly of word, and resonable. 1525 Ln. Bernf.rs Froissart 
11. xlii. 134, I foundc hym ryght gracyous . . courtoys, amy- 
able, and acquayntable. 1611 Cotcr., Accointable , acquaint- 
able, casie to be acquainted, or familiar, with. 

Acquaintance (akwomans). Forms : 3-4 
acoyntaunse; 3-5 acqueyntaunce, aquaynt- 
once ; 4-3 acqueintance, -aunce, acqueyntanse; 
6 nccoynt-, acquent-, acquayntaunce ; 6- ac¬ 
quaintance. North.: 4-5 aquentance; 5 a- 
qweyntans, -ance, acqueyntawns. Aphet.: 3-4 
queyntance ; 5-6 quayntaunce; 6-7 quentance. 
[a. OFr. acointancc , 15th c. accointancc , n. of action, 
f. acointer. See Acquaint v. and -nce.] 

1 . Personal knowledge ; knowledge of a person 
or thing gained by intercourse or experience, which 
is more than mere recognition, and less than fami¬ 
liarity or intimacy. Const, with (of obs.). 

1393 Gower Cottf I. 212 Deth comend er he besought Toke 
with this king such acqueintaunce. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy v. 
1865 He has no knowlage, ne acoyntaunse of my cors. 1480 
Caxton Citron. Eng. iv. (1520)36/2 Vortiger.. thought prevely 
in his herie thrughe quayntaunce for to be kyngehym selfe. 
>595 Shaks. John v. vl 15 Pardon me, That any accent 
breaking from thy tongue, Should scape the true acquaintance 
of mine eare. 1675 Crowne Country Wit iv. 61 \Yhat would 
this fellow haveV who let him in without my acquaintance? 
1756 Burke Subl B. Wks. I. 164 Knowledge and acquaint¬ 
ance make the most striking causes affect but little. 1875 
Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. vii.(ed. 5) 116 An acquaintance with 
those works themselves such as only minute and long-con¬ 
tinued study could give. 

To take acquaintance of, with : to acquaint 
oneself with (Obs.) ;=» mod. to make the acquaint¬ 
ance of, form an acquaintance with. 

a 1450 Rut. de la Tour 55 Eue .. toke aqueintaunce lightly 
of the serpent. 1490 Caxton Eneydos x. *0 He toke grete 
acqueyntaunce and ofte repayred vnto tne palavs. 1509 
Hawes Past. PI. xxx. xii, I toke acquaintaunce of her excel- 
lence. 1647 Crash aw Poems 208 For who so hard, but, passing 
by that w-ay, Will take acquaintance of my woes, i860 
Tvndall Glaciers 1. § 6.43 We spent a day or two in making 
the general acquaintance of the glacier. 

2 . The state of being acquainted, or of knowing 
people and being known by them ; mutual know¬ 
ledge. Const, with (of obs.), obj. gen. as ‘ her ac¬ 
quaintance’; reciprocal gen. as ‘ our acquaintance.’ 

c jtoo A". Alt’s. 6173 Queyntauncc of al men they schoneth. 
Ibid. 7259 For acqueyntaunce that hath beon . .heom by* 
tweone. 1375 Barbour Bruce il i67Thusgat maid thai thar 
aquentance. c 1386 Chaucer Frcres T. 42 For here acqueint- 
aunce was not come of newe. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6493, I love 
bettir the queyntaunce, Ten tyme, of the kyng of Fraunce. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xviii. 64 In swylk a-qweyntans swa 
bai fell. 1514 Barclay Cytexen 4- Uplondyshm. (1847)62 For 
oldeacquayntancebetwenethem erst had bene. 1530RASTELL 
Purgatory Prol., Of old famylyer accoyntaunce. 1590 Shaks. 
Mias. iV. m. i. 185, I shall desire you of more acquaintance, 
good Master Cobweb. 1603 Philotus 41 To mak mair quent¬ 
ance vs betwene, I glaidly could agrie. 1611 Bible 2 filacc. 
vt 21 The olde acquaintance they had with the man. 1773 
Goldsm. She Stoops to Cotiq. il i. (1854) 36 Give me leave to 
introduce Miss Neville to yoor acquaintance. 1823 Byron 


ACQUAINTED. 

Werner 1. i, Let’s have some wine, and drink unto Our better 
acquaintance. 1838 Dickens Nick. Rick. xxx.fC.D. ed.) 244 
Those who had not the honour of his acquaintance. 

3 . A person or persons with whom one is ac¬ 
quainted. (Originally a collective noun, with both 
sing, and pi. sense, but now usually singular, with 
pi. acquaintances.) 

c 1386 Chaucer (6-tcxt MSS.) Somptt. T. 283 Ne make thyne 
aqucyntance nat for to flee I3 MSS. acquaintances. Hart.MS. 
acqueyntis]. c 1525 Skelton Bmvgeof Courte 25 There coude 
1 none aquentaunce fynde. *526 Tindale Luke ii. 44 Sought 
him amonge their kynsfolke and acquayntaunce IWyclif 
knowledge). 1533 More Confnt. Tindale Wks. 1557, 702/2 
He was his acquaintaunce and familyar. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. 
IF, v. iv. 102 What? Old Acquaintance? Could not all this 
flesh Keepe in a little life? 1663 Cowley Ferses <$• Ess. 89 
(1669) Now meditate alone, now with Acquaintance talk. 
a 1794 Gibbon Miscelt. Wks. 1814 11 .96 If among a crowd of 
acquaintances, one friend can afford you any comfort. 1816 
Miss Austen Emma 1. iil 17 The acquaintance she had al¬ 
ready formed were unworthy of her. 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas 
Marnerxx He might meet some acquaintance in whose eyes 
he would cut a pitiable figure. 

Acquaintanceship (akw<?i-ntansjlp). [f. prec. 
+ -ship. A modem formation due to the applica¬ 
tion of the simple acquaintance to a person ; cf. 
friendship .] The standing or relation of an ac¬ 
quaintance or of mutual acquaintances; the state 
or position of having acquaintance or personal 
knowledge ; = Acquaintance 2. 

1803 Southey in Robberds’ Mem. IF. Taylor I, 440 A man 
with whom I have scarcely had any intercourse, not even of 
common acquaintanceship. 1881 Masson Carlyle in Macm. 
Mag. XLV. 71 His acquaintanceships among his fellow- 
students do not appear to have been numerous. 

Acquaintancy (akw^ntansi). rare . [f. Ac¬ 
quaintance, by substituting the ending -ncy, which 
is distinctively one of slate ; cf. coherence and co¬ 
herency .] = prec. (and due to same cause). 

1859 M ahoney Rcl. Father Prout 567 But there came anon, 
As we journey'd on, Down the deep Garonne, An acquaint¬ 
ancy, Which we deem’d, I count, Of most high amount. 

+ Acquaintant (akw^-ntant). Obs. [a. Fr. a- 
cointant, later accointant, pr. pple. of accointcr ; 
see Acquaint vi] =■ Acquaintance 3; by which it 
has now been disadvantageous^ superseded ; there 
has perhaps been some confusion between the pi. 
acquaintants, - ans, and the collective acquaintance. 

1611 Cotgr., Rompre fa paille avec t To fall out with a 
friend, companion, or familiar acquaintant. 1627 Feltham 
Resolves 11. v. Wks. 1677, 169 If not for his own sake, yet 
for that of his children and acquaintants. 1694 Lestrange 
Fables ccccliii. ted. 6) 493 He finds his old Friend and Ac¬ 
quaintant. 1704 Swift Tale of a Tub 1 . 164 (1768) He and 
his readers are become old acquaintants. 

+ Acquaiuta tion. Obs. rare-', [n. of action 
f. Acquaint + -ation. Not in Fr. though *acoint- 
ation would have been quite reg.] = Acquaintance. 

1468 Sir J. Paston in Lett. 588 II. 321, 1 as yet have govyn 
yow bot easy cause to remembyr me for leke of aqweyntacion. 

Acquainted (akwanted), ppl. a. For forms 
see Acquaint v. [f. Acquaint v. + -ed.] 

1 . Personally known ; familiar, through being 
known. Const, to, unto. Obs. of persons; arch, of 
things. 

C1314 Guy IFarw. 57 To an ermite he is y-go That he was 
ere aqueynted to. X560 Phaer Etteid ix. 11 b 3 The horsmen 
kest themselues in crokings knowen of quainted ground. 
1565 Jewel Reft. M. //«>-//«£• (1611) 377 These authorities 
., be also plaine and euident, and well acquainted and 
knowen vnto the World. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF,\\ ii. 139 
That Warre, or Peace, or both at once may be As things 
acquainted and familiar to vs. 1627 Feltham Resolves \. 
xxxv. Wks. 1677, 60 Fram’d so, in an acquainted shape, to 
advantage his deceit the more. 1805 Southey Madoc in 
Aztl. xiv. Wks. V. 297 With cautious strength did Madoc 
aim attack, Mastering each moment now with abler sway, 
The acquainted sword. 1813 Lamb Elia 11. ix. (1865>294 We 
are at home and upon acquainted ground. 

2 . Personally known (to any one) and having 
personal knowledge (of him); having mutual know¬ 
ledge. Const, with. 

c 1230 Aucren Kiwle 218 pet he beo wel akointed mid ou. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 600 Aqueynted am I & pryye With Myrthe, 
lord of this gardyne. 1494 Fabyan v. cxxxiii. 117 An holy 
man, named Felix, y* which he was firste acqueynted with 
in Fraunce. 1509 Hawes Past. PI. xix. xiii, Tell me 1 pray 
you hertely.. how were ye acquayDted? 1611 Shaks. Cymb. 
I. iv. 132, I pray you be better acquainted. 1779 Johnson 
L.P ., Gay Wks. 1787 III. 204 [Pope] when he became ac¬ 
quainted with Gay.. received him into his inmost confidence. 
1882 Daily News 20 July 3/5 They had been some time 
acquainted, and walked out together. 

3 . Having personal or experimental knowledge; 
possessed of personal knowledge, more or less com¬ 
plete. Const, with, rarely of (men or things). 

1480 Ragttuin Roll 100 in Hazt. E.P.P. 177 Your hert ys 
roted in humylytd, And aquented nothing wyth his contrarye. 
*535 Coverdale I so. Ixul 16 For Abraham knoweth vs not, 
nether is Israel acquainted with vs. 16x1 Biblk Isa. liii. 3 
A man of sorrows, and acquainted with griefe. 1771 Junius 
Lett. xliv. 237 We have but one way left to make ourselves 
acquainted with it. 1836 Whately Let. in Ltfe(iB 66 ) 1 .346 
Being sure of his being better acquainted than most people 
in England of the real state of Irish affairs. 1868 Geo. Eliot 
Felix Holt 34 You have kept yourself.. thoroughly acquaint¬ 
ed with English politics. 

+ 4. Familiarized by experience with, accustomed 
to. Obs . 




ACQUAINTEDNESS, 

1533 Bellendene Livy 1, 107(1822) The swctnes of native 
cuntre, to quhilk men bene nocht haistelie acquentfi. 1623 
Bingham Xenophon 71 It was a strong drinke .. very pleasant 
to them that were acquainted with it. <11674 Clarcndon 
Hist. Reb. (1843)692/2 A vulgar spirit, accustumed to no ex- 
cesses, and acquainted only with a very moderate fortune. 
1683 Tryon Way to Health 578 They*! be acquainted at 
Java and Japan .. to understand their own Constitution. 

B. ah sol. quasi -sb. 

1577 Hellowes Gueuara's Fan/. Ep. 257, 1 take my lcaue 
of your friendship, and also to call you nty acquainted. 

Acquaintedness (Skw^i nlednes). [f. prec. + 
-.vess J The slate of being acquainted ; the degree 
or amount of acquaintance. 

1661 Boyle Style 0/H. Script. 2 44 Aft e rwa rds by Acquai n ted- 
nesse brought to Believe the Scripture upon its Own score. 
1851 1, Taylor Wesley <5* Method . (1852) 222 A full minis¬ 
terial acquaintedness with those inexhaustible treasures of 
thought. 

Acqueint, acquenche, var. Aquencii v. Obs. 
Acquest (akwe’st). [a. i6lh c. Fr. acquest , mod. 
acquit, OFr.aqucst :—late L .acquist-um, acquTsit-um 
for acquisit-ttm, pa. pple. (used subsl.) of acquir-erc, 
sec Acquire. The parallel form Acquest follows 
the med. L. acquis turn. It. acquisto, and has been 
more generally used for the action or process, while 
acquest is commonly used for the thing acquired, 
in which sense it is used in Fr. and in jurisprudence.] 

1 . A thing acquired, an acquisition. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VI V, 07 New Acquests are more Burthen, 
then Strength. 1622 Iieylin Cosmogr. (1682) 1. 156 Being 
all (except Bretagne' the first acquests of the French. 1630 
HowellZ r/A(1650) 1 .385 The Romans sent legions .. partly 
to secure their new acquests. 1671 F. Phiupps Reg. Xecess. 
536 That Earthly Honor which his great Acquests in the 
Studyand Practiceofthe Law had gained him. a 1734 North 
Exanten ill. vi. §95. 494 Mentioning the French Ling’s Ac¬ 
quests in Flanders. *864 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. <$• Fug. 
IV. 11 England .. was an acquest fully subject to the Con- 
queror’s disposal. 

+ 2 . The action of acquiring. More commonly 
written Acquist. See also Quest, to which this 
sense often approached. Obs. 

1613 Sir A. Sherley Trav. to Persia 100 When if there be 
anything acquisited, the distribution of the members of that 
hodie is such, vpon whom the acquest is to be made, that 
there is no possible pretendence from one to the others gel¬ 
ling. 1652 St. Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 425 The de¬ 
taining of the said people with their goods as also his suage- 
ment and award for the forfeiture and acquest of them, he 
hath justified before you. 1684 J. Scorr Chr. Life (ed. 3) 173 
We are in the Acquest, and they in the Possession of the 
heavenly Canaan. 1713 Dfrham Physico- Theol. iv. xi. 206 
The peculiar structure of the principal Parts acting in the 
acquest of their Food. 1787 J. Barlow Oration 4 July 16 
He was .. one of our principal supporters in the acquest of 
Independence. 

3 . Law. Properly gained by purchase, or gift, or 
otherwise than by inheritance. 

+ Acquiescate, v. Obs. rarc~ x . [irnprop. f. Fr. 
acquiesce-r + -ATE*k Cf. terminer, terminate, isoter, 
isolate .] Acquiesce. 

a 1586 Sionev Wanstead Play Wks. 1674, 623 (D.) Do but 
acquiescate to my exhortation, and you shall extinguish him. 

Acquiesce (aekwi,e’s), v., also 7 aquiess(e, 
acquiese. [a. MFr. acquiesce-r (i6lh c. in Liltrc), 
f.L .acquiesc-lre\ f. ac- = ad- 1o, oX+qitiesc-ircXo rest.] 
+ 1 . intr. To remain at rest, either physically or 
menially; to rest satisfied {in a place or state). Obs. 

e 1620 A. Hume Orthogr. Brit. Tongue (1865) 9 But as now 
we sound it in quies and quiesco, the judiciouse ear may 
discern tuae soundes. But because hecr we differ not, I wil 
acquiess. 164a Howell For. Trav. (1869)88 Being safely re¬ 
turned to his Mother soile, he may very well acquiesse in 
her lap. 1756 Burke SubL <5- B. Wks. I. 1. § 9. 136 We were 
not made to acquiesce in life and health. 1788 Priestley 
Led. on Hist, v. 1 L 386 No situation—in which he can en¬ 
tirely acquiesce, so as to look out for no farther improvements, 

+ b. To acquiesce from : To rest, or cease from. 
Obs. rare. 

1659 Lestrange AUiance Div. Off. (1846) 12 ,1 resolved to¬ 
tally to acquiesce from such contests. 

+c. To acquiesce under: To remain in quiet subjec¬ 
tion, to subrail quietly, to remain submissive. Obs. 

1680 in Somers’s Tracts 11 .90 For ifhc be innocent, and that 
the Right of Succession be his, all Men will quietly acquiesce 
under him. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones ix. vii. (1840) 137/2 
Our readers may not so easily acquiesce under the same 
ignorance. 1771 Junius Lett, xliv. 236 Privilege of parlia¬ 
ment .. has hitherto been acquiesced under. 1781 ' 1 '. Jef¬ 
ferson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 3to (It may] lead the mintfs of 
the people to acquiesce under those events which they see 
no human power prepared to ward off. 

2 . To agree tacitly lo, concur in ; to accept (ihe 
conclusions or arrangements of others). 

i6$i Hobbes Leviathan \. vii. 32 Our Belecfe .. is in the 
Church; whose word we take, and acquiesce therein. 1672 
Marvell Rehearsal Transp. 1. 52 You are bound to ac¬ 
quiesce in his judgment, whatsoever may be your private 
Opinion. 1690 Luttrell Brief ReL (1857) II. 21 The said 
citty acquiesced, and wrote a submissive letter to the king. 
*78* CcwpER Lett. 4 Oct. Wks. 1876,85 ,1 perfectly acquiesce 
in the propriety of sending Johnson a copy of my produc¬ 
tions. 1831 Scott F. M. Perth xi. (1874) 115 Douglas seemed 
to acquiesce in the necessity of patience for the time. 1877 
Moeley Univ. Serm. iv. 76 They speak with an air of men 
whose claims have been acquiesced in by others, 
fb. Const, to, with. Obs. 

165 1 Hobbes Gov. <*■ Sac. xi. §6. 171 We must acquiese to 
their sayings, whom wc have truly constituted to be Kings 
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over us. *685 Lady R. Russell Lett. 24. I. 64 The great 
thing is to acquiesce with all one’s heart to the good pleasure 
of God. 1703 1 )e Foe Shortest way to Peaee in Miscell. 1 .465 
If they acquiesce with a Church of England Government. 
1748 RtcHARDsos Clarissa (1811) V. 33 Clarissa had a double 
inducement for acquiescing with the proposed method. 

t 3 . traus. To bring lo resl; to appease, satisfy, or 
harmonize. Obs. 

1658-9 Lockyer in Burton Diary { 1628) IV. 114 This union 
did most acquiesce all interests. 

t Acquie scement. Obs.~° [a. Fr. acqtticsce- 
mail, n. of action f. acquiescer ; see Acquiesce and 
• 51 ENT.] - ACQUIESCENOK. 

1721 Bailey, Acquiescence , Acquiescency , Acquiescement , 
the Act of Acquiescing ; Consent, Compliance. 

Acquiescence (rekwijesens). [a. Fr. acquies¬ 
cence, n. of action f. acquiescer; see Acquiesce and 

-NCE.] 

1 . The action or condition of acquiescing; resling 
satisfied ; rest, quiel satisfaction. 

a 1631 Donne Selections 0840' 49 In the spirit of content¬ 
ment, and acquiescence, and thankfulness lo God. a 1667 
Jer. Taylor Serm. xx. On Chr. Prudence That is most eligi¬ 
ble, and most to be pursued which is .. the acquiescence, the 
satisfaction and proper rest of our most reasonable appetites. 
1867 J. Martini. \u Chr. Life Kg d. 4' 88 A life of worldly ac¬ 
quiescence .. will not do. 

2 . Silent or passive assent to, or compliance with, 
proposals or measures. 

1661 Bramhai.l Just I'ind. ii. 11 They confound obedience 
of acquiescence with obedience of conformity. 1775 John¬ 
son Tax. no Tyr. 7 Terrifying the English hearer to tame 
acquiescence. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. (78 
His policy was .. to excite opposition to those whose ac¬ 
quiescence he failed in acquiring. 1845 Darwin Voy. of Sat. 
viii. (1879) J 57 I he Chief Justice smiled acqujescence. 1875 
Hamerton Intell. Life vu. vii. 261 Women live in an atmo¬ 
sphere of acquiescence which makes them intolerant of any¬ 
thing like bold and original thinking, 
b. Const, in {-with, to obs. or arch.). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. 18 By a content and ac¬ 
quiescence in every species of truth we emhrace the shadow 
thereof. 1763 Wilkes Corr. 11805) 1 . 22S Necessity.. <lro\e 
him toan entire acquiescence with every measure prescribed. 
1794 Sullivan View of Xat. I. 401, 1 yet cannot . im¬ 
plicitly yield an acquiescence to a superior faculty in the 
moon. 1856 Miss Winkworth tr. Tauters Serm. x.vii. 3^3 
Free and full acquiescence to the will of God. 1866 Rogers 
Agrie. Sf Prices 1 . xxv. 624 Patient acquiescence in the enor¬ 
mous charges levied. 

Acquiescency (a.kwi,c*sensi). [f. L. aequiese- 
cut-cm : sec -ncy, as if ad. L. *acqu iesccntia.] The 
quality of being acquiescent; a condition of peaceful 
agreement or submission. 

1654 Cotton Ecetes. k 1860)54 Which acquiescency in (lie 
creature is an idolatry which the Lord will curse. 1668 
J. Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. 1834, 217/2 Their former 
acquiescency, and sedate temper was hence, that they 
believed God would deal well with them at last. 1684 M an* 
ton Expos. Lord's Prayer Matt. vi. 13 Our faith, that is, 
our acquiescency in the mercy & power & wisdom of God. 

Acquiescent (rekwiie senl), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
acquiescent-cm, pr. pple. of acquiese-ere ; see Ac¬ 
quiesce, and -nt.] 

A. adj. Acquiescing; disposed lo acquiesce, 
quietly agree, or assent. 

(1697 Acquiescent-ly occurs: see next.] 1753 Richardson 
Grandison xxiii. (1781' 111 .236, I really think his Sisters are 
too acquiescent. 1863 Kinglakf: Crimea (18761 1 . ii. 38 The 
acquiescent policy of 1829 would again be followed. 

B. sb. Cine who acquiesces, who silently assents 
or submits. 

1810 Coleridge Frietul (ed. 3! 11 .117 Such fear-ridden and 
thence angry believers, or rather acquiescents, would do 
well to re-peruse the book of Job. 

Acquiescently (cekwi,e*sentlt), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY-.] In an acquiescent manner; with silent 
assent. 

1697 Hu.mfrf.y Right, of Go <1 m. 37 Mr. Samuel Cradock .. 
falls in with Sir Charles, and acquiescently receives the same 
Notion from him. 1876 Gf.o. Eliot D. Deronda vu. Hi. 493 
Mirah smiled acquiescently, bm had nothing to say. 

Acquiescing (rekwi,e*siq), vbl. sb. [f. Ac¬ 
quiesce + -Inc 1 .] Silently agreeing; assenting; 
giving a passive adherence. (Now mostly genmdial.) 

* 1689 Col. Rec. Penn. 1 . 314 You declared your acquiesceing 
with my Government. Mod. Would anyone dream of ac¬ 
quiescing in such a decision ? 

Acquiescing* (rekwi,esig), ///. a. [f. Ac¬ 
quiesce + -ing -.J Assenting, silently compliant. 

1843 H. E. Manning Serm. (18481 1 . vi. 86 Beware, then, 
of an easy, acquiescing temper, which lulls you to be secure. 

Acquiescingly(arkwi,e-sioIi), a*iv. [f. prec.+ 
-ly-.j In an acquiescing manner; with silent as¬ 
sent; acquiescently. 

1842 H. E. Manning Serm . (1848) I. xi. 153 Even they that 
have higher yearnings, and pulses that boat for nobler deeds, 
sink back acquiescingly under the burdensome traditions ol 
our easy life. 1855 Browning Men. Warn. 1 . 136 Yet ac¬ 
quiescingly I did turn as he pointed. 
i Acqui’et, v. Obs. [f. late L. acquiet a-re to put 
at rest; f. ac- = ad- to + quietd-rc to Quiet.] To set 
at rest, quiet, or pacify. 

1548 Ld. Somerset F.pist. to Scots 244 Is it not better to 
compose & acquiete al this calamitie and trouble by mart- 
age7 1577 tr. Ballinger, Decades (1592) 666 They may ac- 

2 uiet themselues, and rest from their labourer 1613 Sir 
l Sherley Trav. to Persia 86 No fauour, grace, nor benefits 
from your Maiesty, can acquict his mindL 


ACQUIREMENT. 

f Acquitting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + -ing E] 
A bringing lo rest, quieting, or pacification. 

1534 More Contf. agt. TribuL 11.Wks. 1557,1209/2 For the 
acquyetinge of their conscience speake we now. 

Acquight, obs. form of Acquit. 
Acquirability (akwai»rabHTti). [f. Acquir¬ 
able+-ITY.] Thequalityof being acquirable; capa¬ 
bility of being acquired or attained ; allainableness. 

1794 Palev Sat. Theol. xxvi. The acquirability of civil ad¬ 
vantages, ought, perhaps, in a considerable degree to lie at 
the mercy of chance. 

Acquirable (akwai^-rab’l), a. [f. Acquire v . + 
-ahlk.J Capable of being acquired ; attainable. 

1646 Sir T. Brov.sk Pseud. Ep. 174 Wherein as yet mens 
enquiries are blinde, and satisfaction acquirable from no 
man. 1784 J. Barky Led. on Art 1*1.(1848) 112 Invention. . 
can hardly be considered as an acquirable quality. 1880 
Muirhead Gains 598 In early times an lureditas was held 
acquirable by usucapion by one who had no title as heir. 

Acquire (akwai^j), v. Forms : 5 aqwere, ac- 
quere, 6 acquyre. [a. OFr. aqttcr-rc, aequer-re:— 
L. acquirere to get in addition ; f. ac- - ad- to+ 
quivrLrc to seek. Refashioned in 6 after L.] 

1 . To gain, obtain, or get as one’s own, to gain 
the ownership of ^bv one’s own exertions orqualities). 

c 1435 Seven Sages iP.) 1080 Thanne the childe were gode 
of lore, >yt he wolde aqwere more. 1483 Caxton Cato x viij. 
These fyue goodes acqueren the juste and good folke after 
their dethe. 1602 Siiaks. 11 anil. in. ii. 8 In the verie . . 
Whirle-winde of Passion, you must acquire, and beget a 
Temperance that may giue it Smoothness, a 1680 Bcillr 
Rem. (17591 1 - *73 F°r what w’acquire by Pains and Art Is 
only due Four own Desert. 1769 Junius Lett. iii. 17 He 
| has acquired nothing hut honour in the field. 1847 Yh»«h.i. 
Am. Brit. Ch. ix. 93 But if the clergy thus acquired riches, 
they applied them to the noblest purposes, 
b. Const, for {to or dative olj. obs.). 

1601 Siiaks. A If s Well iv. iii. 80 The great dignitio that his 
\alour hath here acquir'd for him. 1624 Gaiaki k Tran. 
Sttht. 144 Thereby to acquire judgement or condemnation 
to themselves. 1656 W. Montague Aceompl. Wont, t Such 
a kind of wit acquires us u command as powerful a> pleasing. 
1759 Rouertson Hist. Scot. 118171 1 .11. 382 Another circum¬ 
stance contributed to acquire the Regent such considerable 
influence. 

2 . To receive, or get as one’s own (wiihotil refer¬ 
ence to the manner), to come into possession of. 

1613 .Shaks. Hen. /'///, 11. iii. 9 Ponq*:^ the which To 
leauc. a thousand fold more bitter, then *Tis sweet al first 
1'acquire. 1758 Johnson Idler No.9 ."8‘The Idler ncquiie* 
weight by lying still. 1818 Acclm Client. Tests 167 The 
mixture w ill acquire an orange colour. 1862 Rt skin Vnto 
I this Last 130 If, in the exchange, one man is able to give 
what cost hint little labour for what has cost the oilier much, 
he acquires a certain quantity of the produce of the other's 
labour. And precisely what he acquires the other loses. 

+ 3 . *To come to, lo attain.’ J. Obs. rare. 

1665 Gi.anvu.le Scepsis Sii. xi. 60 Motion cannot be per¬ 
ceived without the perception of its terms, vi/. the parts of 
space which it immediately left, and those which it next ac¬ 
quires . . Now the space left and acquir’d in such slow pro¬ 
gressions is so inconsiderable that, etc. 

• Confused with Enquire and Require. See 
Ad- 2. 

1624 Hfvwood Gimaikeion 11. 57 None at that age ac¬ 
quires after things unknown. 1553 87 Foxi. A.Jy M. II. 48/2 
11684' The Cardinal hath acquired, at the commandment of 
(he Pope, three things of me to be observed. 

t Acqui re, sb. Obs. rare~ x . Also 6 acquier. 
[f. the vb.] Acquirement or gain. 

1592 Wyri.lv Armorie iii. 116 An English squicr Had lane 
Flauigni, cald John Dalison, Wherein prouision was of great 
acquier, With as good wine as need would well dcsicr. 

Acquired (akwoDud), ppl. a. [f. Acquire v. + 
•Ki>.] Gained or obtained by one’s own exertion ; 
gained, in contradistinction to innate or inherited. 

1606 Siiaks. Tr. <y Cr. 11. iii. 201 No, this thrice worthy and 
right valiant l-ord Must not so staule his Palme, nohly ac- 
quir'd. 16^1 Hobbfs Leviathan 1. viii. 35 Acquired Wit, I 
mean acquired by method and instruction. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Ktvol. Wks. V. 96 Illustrious in rank, in descent, in heredi. 
tary and in acquired opulence. 18*6 Disraeli Vis'. Grey \\\. 
v. 415 His natural habits as a boy and his acquired habits 
I as a courtier. 1873 Symonds Grk. Pods ii. 63 Empedocles 
possessed more acquired and original knowledge than any 
of his contemporaries. 

Acquirement (akwoRument). [f. Acquire v. 
+ -mknt. Cf. 16lhc. Fr. acquerement , OFr. aquerre- 
menl, f. aquerre to acquire.] 

X. The action of acquiring (usually of personal 
enhancements). 

1712 Addison Spectator No. 409 r? It is very difficult to 
lay down Rules for the Acquirement of such a Taste. 1818 
Mrs. Shelley Frankenstein iii. 59(1865) Learn .. how dan¬ 
gerous is the acquirement of knowledge. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Jlolt II. xviii.That wisdom of the serpent which,.is 
only of hard acquirement to dove-like innocence. 

2 . That which is acquired ; the result of acquiring 
for oneself; gain, or attainment. Usually a personal 
attainment of body or mind, as distinct from an 
acquisition or material and external gain, and op¬ 
posed to a natural gift or talent. 

1630 J. Hayward Edw. VI (J.) These his acquirements, by 
industry’, were exceedingly both enriched and enlarged by 
many excellent endowments of nature. 1646 StnT, Browse 
Pseud. Ep. 18 Wc embrace the shadow thereof lof truth], or 
so much as may palliate its just and substantial! acquire¬ 
ments. 1704 Swift T. of Tub (1709) 77 Every Branch of 
Knowledge nas received wonderful Acquirements since his 
age. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Mot. Tales I. 206 (j866) A 











ACQUIRER. 

woman of considerable information and literature ; acquire¬ 
ments not common amongst. . ladies, i86x Ld. Brougham 
Frit. Const, xv. 218 His capacity was far from mean, and 
his acquirements were very considerable. 

b. collectively. 

1868 M. Pattison Academ. Organ. § 4. 95 The competition 
is not an examination in acquirement, but turns mainly on 
the performance of exercises. 1878 Seeley Stein 1 . 149 
A man of greater ability and acquirement than Stein. 

Acquirer (akwai*™). [f. Acqui ke v. + .kb 1 .] 
One who acquires, or obtains for himself. 

1768 Blacks tone Comm. II. 221 He was not descended, 
nor derived his blood, from the first acquirer. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. 1 .11. ix. 108 This is the third Hohenzollem whom 
we mark as a conspicuous acquirer. 

Acquiring (akw3i*T»g\ vbl. sb. [f. Acquire v . 

4 - *IN(J 1 .] 

1 . The action of gaining or obtaining for oneself; 
gaining possession. 

1656 tr. Hobbes, Finn. Philos. 14 (1839) For the acquiring 
of philosophy. 1660 R. Coke Power Subj. 264 How fraile 
a mans reason and understanding is, even to the acquiring 
of things necessary for his preservation. 1878 M. L. Hol¬ 
brook Hygiene of the Brain 41 There is a limit to our ac¬ 
quiring power. 

2 . The ihing gained or obtained for oneself; ac¬ 
quirement, acquisition. 

1630 Naunton Fragm. Peg. 27 (1S70') The King in honour 
could doe no lesse, than give back to his Son .. the acquir- 
ings of his Fathers profession. 1828 Carlyle Mi sc. 1 . 205 
11857) Infinite longings and small acquirings. 

t Acqurry. Oh. [f. Acquire v . + -y -. Cf. in¬ 
quiry, expiry .] The process of acquiring; acquire¬ 
ment, acquisition. 

*549 Chalonlr tr. Erasmus , Morir F.ne. liij. b, How 
muche le.sse costeth the acquirey of this felicitee. 1644 
/ 'indie. Treat. Monarchy v. 35 This Title got the favour of 
a great party, and was a maine Meane facilitating his ac- 
quirie [of England), a 1677 Harrow Serm. (i686> 111 . vi. 62 
No art indeed requireth more hard study and pain toward 
the acquiry of it. 

+ Axqxusite, a. Obs. 6 -j. Also, acquysite, 
acquisit. [ad. L.acquisft-us pa. pple. of acquir ere. 
See Acquire.] Acquired ; gained, gotten, obtained 
for oneself. Used orig. also as pa. pple. of Acquire. 

1533 More Confut. Ttndale Wks. 1557, 696/1 The faythe 
acquyMlc and gotten by gyuing credence to the reporte. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. t. 11. ii, A Humor is a liquid or 
fluent part of the Body . . either innate and borne with vs, 
or adventitious and acquMie. 1634 Preston Sen* Cove¬ 
nant 323 It is not only put into the mind as acquisit habits 
are, but it is ingrafted as any naturnll disposition is. 1660 
Milton Free Comnnr. 436 (i->od Education and acquisit 
Wisdom ought to correct the fiuxihlc fault, if any suen be. 
1677 Hale Print . Orig. Man. 63 Which could not be from 
any habit barely acuuititc by the exercise of Faculties. 

+ Acquisited, ///. a. Obs. [app. due to formal 
confusion of Acquimte and ACQUISTED.] Acquired. 

1613 Sir A. Sherlky Trav. to Persia too If there be any¬ 
thing acquisited, the distribution of the members of that 
!>odie is such, vpon whom the acquest is to l>e made, that 
there is nopossible pretendence from one to the others getting. 

Acquisition (akwizijbn). [ad. L. acquisi¬ 
tion-cm n. of action, f. acquisit ppl.stem of acquir- 
ere. Sec Acquire.] 

1 . The action of obtaining or getting for oneself, 
or by one’s own exertion. 

1387 Tkevisv t/igden Rolls Scr. I. 35 The ndquisicion of a 
hollesom inerite. 1651 Hobhks Leviathan it. xix. 96 Versed 
more in the acquisition of Wealth than of Knowledge. 1736 
Butler Anal. 1. iv. no Neither is it offered to our accept¬ 
ance, but to our acquisition. 184a H. Rogers Jntrod. Burke's 
Wks. (1842) I. 3 A tenacious memory, and an unrivalled 
facility of acquisition. 1876 Hamerton In tell. Life 11. ii. 61 
Work involves the acquisition of new habits. 

2 . A tiling acquired orgained; again oracquiremenl. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictcs 53 Trouble not thyself 

gretly with wordely acquisitions. 1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 
13 Then as my guest [re r. gift], and thine owue acquisition 
Worthily purchas'd, take my daughter. 1686 R. Burton 
(title) View of the English Acquisitions in Guinea, 1750 
Johnson Kantbl. No. 77 fn Writers whose powers & ac¬ 
quisitions place them high in the rank of literature. 1809 
Syd. Smith IVks. 1867 1 . 174 A great classical scholar is an 
ornament and an important acquisition to his country. 1840 
Macaulay /Css., Clive 89 Acquisitions made by the arms of 
the State belong loathe State alone. 

Acquisititious, a. ? Obs. [f. acquisit - ppl. 
slem of acquirUre \ see Acquire + -itious.] Of the 
nature or character of an acquisition ; gained by 
exertion ; acquired, as opposed to native or innate. 

1653 A. Wilson James I. His choler and fear.. drew him 
with most violence, because they were not acquisititious, but 
natural. 1673 H. More App. to Antid. i. § 2. 181 That there 
is no such idea of God at all as we have describ’d, neither 
innate, nor acquisititious. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 
vi. 244 Consider here the temperament natural and acqui- 
lititious. 

Acquisitive (akwrzitiv), a. [f. acquisit - ppl. 
stem of acquir?re (see Acquire) + -ivk, as if ad. L. 
*acquisitivusi] Characterized by acquisition, Hence, 
+ 1. Belonging to one by acquisition ; that has been, 
or is liable to be, acquired ; acquisititious. Obs. 

1637 Belie. I Co ft on. 106(1672) He died not in his Acquisi¬ 
tive but in his Native Soil. 164a Fuller Holyg Prof. State 
1. xv. 48 Neither doth an apprentiship extinguish native, nor 
disenable to acquisitive Gentry. 

2 . Able, or given, to make acquisitions; acquiring. 
1846 Grote Greece l.i. 51 (1862I The knavish, smooth¬ 
tongued, keen and acquisitive Hermes. 1865 Carlvle Frcdk. 
Gt. II. v. ii. 67 The sieging Turks, liberative Sobieskis, ac¬ 
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quisitive Louis Fourteenths. .1870 Bowen Logic x. 316 The 
beginntng of all knowledge is in single acts of the Perceptive 
or Acquisitive Faculty. 

Acquisitively (akwmtivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY-.J In an acquisitive manner; in a manner ex¬ 
pressing or tending to acquisition. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet. F.h, Verbcs put acquisitiuely 
with the signe for will haue a datiue of the person, and a 
nominatiue or accusatiue of the thing \e.g. do this for me). 
161a Brinslev Posing of Parts 74 (1669) All sorts of verbs 
which are put acquisitively. 

Acquisitiveness (akwi-zitivnes). [f. Ac¬ 
quisitive + -ness.] The quality of being acquisi¬ 
tive ; propensity to make acquisitions, or to make 
oneself possessor of things; desire of possession. 
(One of the faculties to which phrenologists have 
allotted a special ' organ 1 or region of the brain.) 

1826 Kdin. Bev. XLIV. 271 Because avarice is a vice of 
pretty common occurrence, it is raided into an original attri¬ 
bute of our nature, by the name of Acquisitiveness. 18*7 
Hare Guesses at Truth 1 . 14$ Civilization takes the heart 
and sticks it beside the head, just where Spurzheim finds the 
organ of acquisitiveness. 1862 Stanley Jewish Ch. I. ii. 31 
(1877) The ear-ring or nose-ring .. the exact ornaments still 
so dear to Arab acquisitiveness, 

Acquisitor (akwrzitai). rare- 0 , [f. acqui sit- 
ppl. stem of acquir ere (sec Acquire)-**-or, as if a. 
L. * acquisitor.] One who acquires. (In mod. Diets.) 

Acquist (akwust). [a variant of Acquest, after 
L. acquisit-urn, med. L. acquist-um, It. acquisto. 
Commonly used for the action, while acquest is more 
common for the result.] 

1 . The action of acquiring, acquisition, gain. 

1613 Sir A. Siikrllv Trav. to Persia 7 The profite which 
muht needs follow from so great an acquist. 1629 Bacon War 
with Spain in Hart. Misc. l.Malh.) IV. 138 A nation, that is 
manifestly detected to aspire to monarchy and new acqui sis. 
1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Liv. (1727' Prcf. 2, Assist their en¬ 
deavours in the acquRt of vertues. a 1677 Barrow Serm. 
(1683) II. iii. 53 Let us therefore be exhorted, if we do want 
it [faith], to endeavour the acquist of it by all proper means. 
1850 Browning Christmas Fve 21 j How gladly! if I made 
acquist, Through the brief minutes fierce annoy, Of God’s 
eternity of joy. 1851 Trench Poems 177 In the acquist of 
what is life's true gage. 

+ 2 . A thing acquired, an acquisition. Commonly 
written Acquest. Obs. 

163s J- Haywaru Banish'd Virgin 75 The parts neercst it 
were tne Tingitans new acquisis in Iberia. # a 1677 Barrow 
in Beauties of Barron• (1846* 163 In the gifts of fortune, or 
in the acquists of industry. 

t Acquist, v. Obs. nire~ x . [ad. It. acqui stare or 
Sp. aquistar to acquire ; f. med. L. acquisl-itm :—cl. 

.acquisil-ttm \ see prec. and Acquest.] To gain for 
oneself, acquire. 

1598 Barret Tehor. Warn s it. i. 28 He shall acquist and 
gaine the name.. of a . . vertuous and discreet Captaine. 

+ Acqui’sted, ppl. a. Obs [f. prec. + -KD ; also 
written Acquisited, bv assimilation to L.]« Ac¬ 
quired. 

1613 Sir A. Sherley Trav. to Persia n *I he preservation 
of their States, so great and so many acquisted. Ibid. 100 
If there be anything acquisited. 1635 J. Hayward Banish’d 
Virgin 178 He bestowes on them his acquisted crownes, 

+ Acquister. Obs. rare—', [f. Acquist v. + 
-eh 1 .] = Acquirer. 

i 1613 Sir A. Shlblev Trav, to Persia 27 Learning of other, 
and exercitation . . are the acquirers of all Sciences. 

Acquit (akwrt), v. Forms: 3 aewit-en, 
aquyte ; 3-4 aquite ; 4 aquytye ; 4-6 aeqwyte, 
acquyte ; 4-7 acquite, 6- acquit. Pa. pple. 3 a- 
quited, aquyted; 4 acquite; 5 aqwyt, aquytte; 
fiacquytle; 4~7acquit; 7-acquitted. [a. OFr. 
aquite-r, acuitcr tJT. aquitar ):—laic L. *acquildre, 
f. ac- = ad- to -f *quildre, — L. quietarc to settle; 
see Quit. As in quit , the vowel was long, aquite , 
to 16th and even 17th c. Cf. requite.] orig-. To 
quiet, appease, or satisfy a claim. Hence, To 
satisfy or settle the claimant or creditor; to clear 
or discharge the debtor. 

I. To acquit a claim, debt, obligation. 

1 . To settle, clear off, discharge, pay (a claim, 
debt, or liability). 

c 1230 A ncren B iude 126 pet is ure raunsun pet we schulen 
areimen us mide,& aewiten ure dettes touward ure Louerd. 
1x97 R. Glouc. 565 To & fifti pousund pound, al in one daye 
.. God wile in o dai wan it aauited be. 1393 Langl. P. PI. 
C. xvi. 12 Yf he quike by-quethe hem auht*oper wolde helpe 
aquite here dettes. C1400 Bom. Rose 6744 If his wynnyng 
be so lite, Thai his labour wole not acquyte Sufficianlly al 
his lyvyng. 1475 Caxton Jason 67 It behoueth that 1 ac- 
quite myn avowe. 1598 B. Yong tr. Diana 51 The debt. . 
which ..we are neuer able loacquite. a 164a Quarles.SVi«w<?« 
in Farr's S.P. (1848) ia6 The sweetness of the season does 
invite Your steps to visit Timnah, and acquite Your last 
night's promise. 1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 362 This gift acquits 
the dear respect 1 owe, 1770 Junius Lett. xl. 204 An obliga¬ 
tion he was.. unable to acquit. 18x9 I. Taylor Enthus. 
§7. 146 (1867) A responsibility that can never be absolutely 
acquitted- 183a Sismondi I tat. Repub. vhu 173 It was not 
till the month of April, 1370 . . that they could acquil the 
enormous sum of 300,000 florins, 

+ 2 . To discharge the claims or duties of (an 
office), to perform, fulfil, accomplish, finish. Obs. 

c 1530 Ld. Berners Arthur (1814) 175 The whiche knyghte 
.. hath aquyted the Porle Noyre, and acheued all alone the 
aduenlures of lhal place. 159a Davies in Chalmers' Eng. 
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Poets V. 86/2 Nor can a judge his office well acquit If he 
possess'd of either party be. a 1670 Hacket Life of Williams 
n. 42 Like Samuel, when he haa acquitted hts government, 
he liv'd in estimation like the chief of the prophets. 

3 . To discharge (a debt arising out of something 
done to or for us); to pay back, pay off, requite (a 
benefit or injury), arch. 

c 1314 Guy Warn.*, 30 Here is thine hors, Y giue it le, When 
Ichaue nede, aquite it me. 1393 Gower CVw/C III. 352 Thus 
wolde I for my last word beseche,That thou my love aquite, 
as I deserve, c 1440 Morte Arthur 48 (i8xg> Welle acquyt. 
este thou it me, Thai 1 haue worshipped any knyght, 15x9 
Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. t. 104. II. 9 And as my poore 
shal increase, so shal 1 not fayle to acquyte your kyndnes. 
1535 A Goottly Prymer (1834) 60 Make us that we acquit not 
evil for evil, c 1630 Jackson Creed yil xviiL Wks.yil.150 
Some reward sufficient to acquit or countervail his pains. 
17x6 Gay Fables 1. xv. 45 When services are thus acquitted, 
Be sure we pheasants must be spitted. 

+ 4 . To discharge (a debt arising out of some¬ 
thing done by us); to pay for, atone for (an offence). 
Obs. 

1593 Shaks. Luer. 1071 Till life to death acquit my forced 
offence. 1598 B. Yosg tr. Diana 25 What haue 1 done, that 
1 haue not acquitted, Or what excesse, lhat is not amply 
paied? 1600 Heywood 1 Edw. IV, 18 Vntil at Tyburn you 
acquit the faulL 

+ 5 . To cancel (a debt due to us), to surrender, 
give up (a claim or right). Obs. rare. 

1649 Selof.n Laws of Eng. 1. xix. 35 (1739) The Lord might 
acquit his own title of Bondage, hut no man could be made 
free without the act of the whole body. 

II. To acquit the claimant or creditor. 

16 . To payoff (a person in respect of a debt due 
to him, a benefit or injury received of him); to 
repay, requite, be quits with. Obs. 

c 1280 Sir Ferumb. 3084 pan schalt bov him acquyte we] t 
of af ys shrewidnesse. [bid. 3298 One sche dop me gyle, 
Y hope to Mahoun pat 3ute y schel! ones a-quyte hur wyle. 
U1425 Wyxtown Cron. ix. x. 70 Thar-of I dare the welle 
acqwyte, c 15x5 Skelton Poems 180 Scrybbyl thou, scrvbyll 
thou, rayle or wryght, Wright what thou wylte, 1 xall the 
aquyte. isSoTusser IInsb. vii. 16 So many aslooue me, and 
v>e me aright, With treasure and pleasure, I richly acquite. 
1596 Shaks. Merch. Ven.w i. 138 Par. For as I heare he was 
much bound for you. Ant. No more then I am wel ac¬ 
quitted of. 1599 — Hen. J \ 11. iL 144 Their faults arc open, 
Arrest them to the answer of the Law, And God acquit them 
of their practises. 

+ 7 . To discharge or dispossess (a person of some¬ 
thing belonging or due to him); deprive of. Obs. 

a 1300 Ftoriz fif Bt. 208 per nis non so riche king pat don>t 
entermeten of eni such ping And pe Admiral hit mt^te iwite 
pat he nere of his lif aquite. c 1300 A'. Alis. (W.) 3868 Y am 
of Perce deschargid, Of Mede, and of Assyre aquyted, 

III. To acquit the debtor, prisoner, person 
charged or responsible. 

+ 8. To pay the debt for and free (a debtor or 
prisoner); to deliver, ransom. Obs. 

c\*yo Ancren Rr.vle 394 Ne tclleS me him god feolawc 
pet leift his wed ine Giwerie uorto aewiten ut his fere? c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 3453 He schal be kept, by swele iesous, For to 
aquytye on of ous, If he wer take there. 1596 Spenser F.Q. 
1. vii. 52 For, till 1 have acquit your captive knight, Assure 
your selfe, 1 will you not forsake. 

f 9 . To cancel the debt of and set free (one’s own 
debtor or prisoner); to release, liberate. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 237 He send and acquyt hym all 
planly, And gaf the trewis wp oppinly. C1386 Chaucer 
F re res T. 299 Pay anoon, let se, Twelf pens to me, and I 
the wil acquite. 1630 Prynne God Ko Imfostor 32 A man 
who hath two just, two deepe ingaged Debtors, doth freely 
acquite the one, 

10 . To set free, release, liberate, deliver, rid (a 
person of ox from a duty, obligation, or burden), arch. 

1463 J. Baret in Bury tVills 21 (1850) To a qwyte the said 
Seynt Marie preest of the t3ske Abbott's cope, and alie 
maner charges. 1574 tr. Littleton's Terturet 26 a, Theye 
were acquited agaynste theire lorde of al manner of services. 
c 1617 Bp. Hall Daunts Ps. Metaphr. vii, From bloudy spight 
Of all my raging enemies Oh ! let thy mercy me acquite. 
1654 Jer. Taylor Beal Pres. 27 To acquil us from our search 
after this question in Scripture. 1696 in Col. Bee. Penn. I. 
408 Desired of the Governor to be acquitted of his assistance- 
snipp, 1701 Swift Cont. Xoblcs Com. Wks. 1755, II. 1. 28 
To be acquitted of all their debts. 1853 Arabian plights 131 
(Routl.) The liberty you grant me acquits you of all obliga¬ 
tion towards me. 

11 . To set free or clear from a charge or accusa¬ 
tion ; to exculpate, exonerate, declare not guilty 
{of, formerly from the thing charged). 

e 1386 Chaucer Persoues T. 105 A man may aquyte himself 
byforn God by penaunce. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 394 
Ich .. Rope aquyte and aquykye * pat was aqueynt porw 
synne. c 1450 Merlin 87 Vlfyn is somewhat a-quytte of the 
synne that he hadde in the love makinge. 15x8 More Here * 
syes in. Wks. 1557, 211/2 Than may the iudges acquite and 
assoyle thedefendaunt. 1611 Bible Job x. >4 Thou wilt not 
acquite me from mine iniquitie. 1610 Sanderson Serm., 
Ad Pop. 1. iii. (1674) 137, I hope.. to acquit his Holiness and 
Truth and Justice from all sinister imputations. 1759 Ro¬ 
bertson Hist. Scott. I. iv. 311 The jury under these ctrcum- 
stances could do nothing else but acquil him. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Loom <V Lugger 11. v. 108 To acquit him wholly of 
the charge. 1880 M c Carthy Hist. Chon Time IV. liii. 149 
Three others were acquitted after a long trial. 

+ 12 . reft. To discharge, free, deliver, rid, oneself 
{of any thing). Obs. 

1375 B arbour Bruce xviti. 74 Bot we acquyt vs vtirly, That 
nane of vs will stand to ficht. 1489 Caxton Fayt of A rmes 
111. xxiii. 222 He is lyke his seruant and in hys mercy, unto 
tyme that he haue acquytted hym self of hys raunson. 1616 
Sure let & Markh. Countrey Farute 687 The Hart. . when 
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hee seeth himselfe neere pursued by the dogges, indeuoureth 
and bestirreth himselfe how to acquite and rid himselfe of 
them. *671 Milton Samson 896 Gods unable To acquit them, 
selves, and prosecute their foes But by ungodly deeds. 171* 

F. Fuller Mr die. Gymnast . 5 Observe how Nature acquits 
her self of what we commonly call a Cold. 1753 Richardson 
Grandison 22 {1781)III.215 What shall I do to acquit my¬ 
self of the addresses of this Count of Belvedere ? 

13 . To discharge oneself {of duly or responsi¬ 
bility). Hence, simply , To discharge the duties of 
one’s position, perform one’s part on any occasion. 

1:1386 Chaucer Clerkes T. 88oTher can no man in hum- 
blesse him acquite As woman can. c *450 Merlin 39 Ye were 
foies in youre art, that wolde not a-quite you as trewe men. 
*475 Caxton Jason 116 The daye of thy promes.se is passed 
thou acquitest the not. 15*3 Ld. Besners Froissart I. cxi. 
*33 Ye xnowe right well howc I hatie aquyt myselfe. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. II /, v. v. 3 Couragious Richmond, Well hast 
thou acquit thee. 1662 Fullf.2 Worthies II. 488 (1840) Those 
flowers carry it clearly, which acquit themselves to a double 
sense, sight and smell 1776 Gibbon Dtcl. % F. 1 . x. 303 They 
acquitted themselves of their important charge with vigilance 
and success. 1863 Thackeray Pendennis xlvii. 412 J,ady 
Mirabel.. in a common note of invitation or acceptance ac¬ 
quitted herself very genteelly. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. 1 . 

94 He was present and acquitted himself like a man. 

+ b. With complement: To perform one’s part as, 
prove oneself. Obs. 

1642 FuLLEfl Iioly <$■ Prof St. u. xvi. no Hard, rugged 
and dull natures of youth acquit themselves afterwards the 
jewells of the countrey. 1655* Or. IIist. ix. 174 The Queen 
. . acquitted herself more then Woman in her masculine re¬ 
solutions. 

Acquit (akwi t), ppl. a. arch. [Short for ac¬ 
quit ea, acquitted\ on analogy of pa. pplcs. like hit, 
lit, hid - See Quit.] Acquitted, cleared, set free. 

1393 Gower Con/. 1 .362 Nought as he wolde, it was acquit. 
14&-4 Past. Lett. 434, It. 8i, I am ryght ilk- aqwyt. 155* 
Robinson More's Utopia *5, I am herin clerely acquytte and 
discharged of all blame. 1674 Gov. 0/ Tongue § 6, 137 We 
may then .. see him we censur’d acquit, and our selves 
doom’d. 1875 Blackmore A. Lorraine I. xL 88 11 ilary Lur- 
raine was quite acquit of Oxford leading-strings. 

t Acqui*t, sb. Obs. [f. the vb.; cf. Fr. acquit , 
OFr. aquit, acuit, f. aquifer to Acquit.] The act 
of acquitting; discharge; guarantee ; acquittance, 
acquittal. 

1475 Caxton Jason 33 Madame I haue seruid you as well 
as to me is possible .. for thacquite of chiualerye. a 1521 
Helyas in Thoms’ E. E. Pr. Rom r. (1858) III. 135 The sayd 
abbot .. demaunded of him familiarly the sauf conduyt and 
acquite for the countreys and landes of beyonde the >ea. 
1738 Warburton Div. Legal. I. 291 note, Faintly, and only 
by way of acquit. 

Acquitment (akwi'tmunt). ? Obs. [a. OFr. 
aquitemeni action of acquitting. Sec Acquits, and 
-ment.] The action of acquitting, discharging, or 
releasing ; acquittal, discharge, release. 

1643 Milton Dworce n. xiv. 98(1851) The indulgent arrears 
which those judiciall acquitments had ingaged him in. 1645 
— Teirachordon 191 On both sides the acquitment will be 
reasonable, if the bondage be intolerable. 1683 tr. Erasmus, 
Mort'se Enc. 27 Creditable acquitment of ovrselves in any 
one station of life. 1703 Manton Expos. Is. liti. 6 Wks. 1871 
III. 320 It is God that justifieth, the whole business of your 
acquitment is carried on by the Ford. 1810 Bentiiam Art 
0/ Packing (1821) 255 The judge’s certificate of acquitment. 

Acquittal (akwrtal). Also 5-6 acquitayle, 
acquytaylle, 6 acquyghtail, 6-8 acquittall. [f. 
Acquit v. + -al 2 . Also in late Anglo-Fr. (Little¬ 
ton).] 

fl. Payment, repayment, requital, or retribution; 
an amends, set-off, or counter-consideration. Obs. 

e 1430 Lvdg. Minor Poems i 1840) 89 To shewe how mochc 
that konnyng may availe; And wey ageynwardes the fro- 
ward acquitayle. 1440 J. Shirley Dethc 0/ James / (1818) 
22 Thay were all takyn, and byhedid at Edynburghe. The 

S wene did herselfe grete worship for here trew acquit- 
le [printed acquitablel 1547 Heywdqd Wit ff Folly [ 1846) 
The sottspleaseure in this last acquyghtail Counterwayleth 
is payne. 1740 H. Walpole Lett, to H. Mann 200(1834) 
II. 274, I have been long in arrears to you, but I trust you 
will take this huge letter as an acquittal 
2 . Release or discharge from debt or obligation; 
= Acquittance 2. Obs. exc. in Law. 

*463 J. Raret in Bury Wills {1850)42 My executours.. 
shall make a clere declaracion and a trewe accountys yeerly 
.. for here trewe acquytaylle. 1641 Termes de la Ley 9 To 
acquit and discharge him of all rents, services, and such 
like : This discharge is called acquitall. 1809 Tomlins Law 
Diet., Acquittal .. signifies in one sense to be free from 
entries and molestations of a superior lord for services issuing 
out of lands. 1815 Scorr Ld. of Isles, tv. xxvii, The ring and 
spousal contract both, And fair acquittal of his oath. 

+ 3 . A release, or deliverance, from liability or 
risk. Cf. Acquittance 4. Obs. rare. 

16x8 Bolton Floras tv. it. 292 Nor was the forbearance of 
him [Cajsarl an acquitall any longer; for Brutus, and Cas- 
sins .. conspired to assassinate him. 

4 . A setting free, or deliverance from the charge 
of an offence, by verdict, sentence, or other legal 
process. 

a 1535 More I t-Tts. 238 (R.) The chaunceler.. neuer durst 
abyde the tryat of xii men for his acquitayle: but was fain 
by frendship to geat a pardon. 1629 Coke Inst it. 100 a, 
Hereof cometh acquitall, and quietus est, {that is) that hee is 
discharged. 1772 Junius Lett. Pref. 15 ’Hie jury should 
bring in a verdict of acquittal 1840 Macaulay Clive 88 The 
sentence ought to be one, not merely of acquittal, but of 
approbation. 

5 . Discharge (of duty) ; performance. 

1656 Milton Lett. 0/ State (185*) 344 His own deserts in 
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the diligent acquittal of his trust. 1835 I. Taylor Spirit. | 
Despotism § 4. 154 For the acquittal of none of these perplex- ! 
tng duties does a church receive one word of guidance. 

Acquittance (ak\vi*tans),rA Forms: 4aquit- 
ans, acquetaunce, acquitance, 5 aquetons, 4-6 
acquitaunce, 6-acquittance, [a. OFr. aquitance 
n. of action, f. aquifer . See Acquit v. and -ance. 
Cf. Quittance.] 

1 . The action of settling or satisfying the legal 
demands of others, the clearing off of debt or obli¬ 
gation ; satisfaction, settlement, repayment. 

1330 R. Brunne Citron. 156 Ten jxmsand mark & mo, fiat 
now er in balance .. I snlle bring him to stalle, bot he mak me 
acquitance. c 1460 Curtasye in Babecs Book 11868) 319 Of 1 e 
resayuer speke wyllc I, pat fermys resayuys wytturly Of 
grayuys, and horn aquetons makes, c 1550 Everyman in Hazl. 
Dodsl. I. 127 Knowledge, give me the scourge of penance, 
My flesh therewith shall give acquittance. 1769 Junius 
Lett. xiii. 57 This may be an acquittance of favours upon 
the turf. 

2 . Hence, putting the result (however attained) 
for the means : The act of releasing from a debt or 
obligation ; release, discharge. 

<*1360 Chaucer A.B.C. 60 And with his blood he wrote 
that blisfull bill Upon the crosse as generall acquetaunce, 
To every penitent, c 1400 Rom. Rose 4707 1 -ove it is an hate- 
fulle pees, A free acquitaunce withoute relees. 1528 Perkins 
Prof. Bk. ii. § 148 (1642) 66 If a man bring an Action of debt 
against me . . and 1 plead agaiifet him acquittance. 1574 tr. 
Littleton, Tenures 31 b, Service by homage auncestrel draw- 
etli to hym acquitance, that is to saye, the horde oughte to ac¬ 
quite hys tenante against al other lordes above him of everye 
manner of service. 1627 Fei.tham Resolves n. v. Wks. 1677, 
168 The whole worlds wealth is a bribe too small to win 
him [Death] to acquittance. 1672 Marvell Rehearsal 
Trnnsp. 1. 307 If a man be in the Churches debt once, 'tis 
very hard to get an acquittance. 1848 Mill Pot. Eton. II. 
60 Payment in bank-notes is a complete acquittance to the 
paver. 

3 . A writing in evidence of a discharge; a release 
in writing ; a receipt in full, which bars a further 
demand. Also attrib. ns acquittance-roll. 

1377 Lange. P.Pl. B. xtv. 189 Hcshulde take acquitance 
as quik ’and to fie qued schewe it. 1393 J. Croxion in 7 est. 
Eborac. (18361 186, 1 will that the same company selc Robyn 
another generall acquitans, and gif hym x\s. 1531 Dial, on 
Laws of Eng. ti. xlii. 138 (1638* The creditour had taken 
an acquittance of him without paying him his mony. 1588 
Shaks. L.L.L. 11. i. 161 Boyet, you can produce acquit¬ 
tances For such a surame. 1684 London Gaz. mdccccxciv.4 
Ixist.. a File with Writings and Acquittances, supposed to 
be dropt not far off the Exchange, London. 1727 Arbuthnot 
Ilist. J. Built r The same man bought and sold to himself, 
paid the money, and gave the acquittance. 1844 Queen's 
Regut. ff Ord. Army 137 An acquittance-roll, containing the 
names of the Men of each Troop, or Company, and showing 
the debts and credits, with the Signature of each Man. 1852 
McCulloch Taxation 11. vi. 294 ^. 2) The tax on receipts, 
or acquittances for money, was introduced into this country 
in 1783. 

f 4 . Deliverance, release (from danger or trouble). 
Cf. Acquittal 3. Obs. rare. 

1610 Healey St. Aug., City of God vm. xvi. 307 That per¬ 
fection . . that is promised vs after our acquittance from 
mortalitie. 16*1-31 Laud Bern/. (1847) 55 Neither of these 
elements [fire and water) have any mercy, hut the ‘mercy 
of the Highest’ was his acquittance from both. 

5 . Exoneration from a charge; remission of 
offences; discharge. = Acquittal 4. rare. 

1612 T. Taylor Titus iii. 3 {1610)608 They rest herein as a 
sufficient acquittance from all their vnrighteousnes. 1783 
Burke Sp. on Fox's E. hid. Bill Wks. 1842 I, 286 They 
gave him a full and complete acquittance from all charges of 
rebellion, i860 C. Innes Scott, in Mid. Ages 193 Purgation 
and acquittance according to ancient law. 

0 . Discharge (of a duty) ; = Acquittal 4. rare. 
1865 W. G. Palgrave Centr. Arabia I. 225 The precise 
exactitude required in the acquittance of religious duties. 

t Acqui ttance, v. Obs. rare. [f. the sb. Cf. 
to receipt an account, to pension, etc.] trans. To 
give an acquittance or discharge ; to discharge. 

1464 Marc. Paston in Past. Lett. 490 II. 159 The sewtys 
wer wythdrawyn on bothe partyes, and iche of hern aquy- 
tauncyd othyr. 1590 Greene Neuer too late {1600) 3 Nor 
am [l] a Pilgrime to acquittance sinne with penance. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill , lit. vii. 233 Your meerc enforcement shall ac¬ 
quittance me From all the impure blots and staynes thereof. 
Acquitted (akwited), ppl. a., formerly Acquit. 
[f. Acquit v. + -ed.] Discharged, released, set free, 
exonerated (from a charge or offence). 

1679 Marc. Mason Tickler Tickled 8 But what have these 
acquitted Offenders got by this Excuse? 1780 Burke Sp. 
Econ. Ref. Wks. III. 247 It is not possible to give a fair 
verdict by which he will not stand acquitted. 

Acquitter (akwi taj). [f. Acquit v. + -ehL] 
One who acquits, or releases. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VII. 101 He will he hut 
a languid acquit ter. 1850 Times 26 Dec. 8/4 If we are to 
maintain our position as the heirs of Bacon and the acquit- 
ters of Galileo. 

Acquitting (akwi-tig), vbl. sl>. [f. Acquit v. + 
-ing L] A discharging, setting free, or releasing. 
(Now mostly gerundial.) 

1436 Pol. Poems <$• Songs II. 150 Ffor concyens and for 
mync acquytynge Ayenst God and ageyne abusyon. 1668 
Wilkins Real Char. tt. i. § 5. 41 Relations of Action, tv Com¬ 
merce, 9 Acquitting, Discharge, Quittance. Mod. The jury 
hesitated about acquitting the prisoner. 

Acraldehyd© (Kkrseld/boid). Client, [f. L. 
aer-is, acrid + Aldehyde.] One of the polymeric 
modifications of Aldehyde. 
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1869 Roscoe Elem. Cheat. 350 Aldehyde is capable of ex¬ 
isting in three other peculiar states .. a third modification 
termed Acraldehyde boils at no 0 . The molecular formula 
appears to be C« H1O2 or 2(C 2 HiO). 

H Acrania (akr^-nia). Phys. [mod. L. f. Gr. a 
priv. +Kpaviov skull.] Defective development con¬ 
sisting in the absence partial or total of the skull. 

1849 52 Todd Cycl. Aunt. 4- Phys. IV. 956/2 Acrania does 
not seem to interfere with uterine life. 

Acranial (akn 7 * niaD, a. [f. mod. L. Acrania, 
sb. pi., applied by Haeckel to the lowest type of 
Vcrlcbrata , represented by the Amph ioxus or Lance¬ 
lot : see prcc.] 

1870 Roli.eston Anint. Life 32 In all Vertebrata, withthe 
exception of the Amphioxus, which is hence called 'Acranial,' 
the neural canal widens considerably in the anterior region 
of the body. 1878 Bell Gegenbauer's Elem. Comp. Ana/. 
444 The indifferent stage in which the head is found in the 
Acrania makes it impossible to distinguish any distinct 
cephalic skeleton. 

Acra’sial, a. rare— 1 , [f. next + -al.] Ill-regu¬ 
lated, untempered, intemperate. 

1851 S.Juon Margaret 11 . xi. 321 (18711 4 Acrasial Philo- 
gamy? Brother Edward, what is that?' 1 That,’ replied 
Edward, ‘is an incurable malady to which young person’' 
are subject.’ 

t A Crasy. Obs. [ad. med. L. acrasia, which 
scums to confuse Gr. Cmpdata ill-temperature, badly- 
mixed quality (f. anpdros unmixed, unletnpered, in¬ 
temperate) applied by llippocr. to meats, with 
anpaata impotence, want of self-command (f. d/rp<I- 
tt)s powerless, without authority, without self-com¬ 
mand, incontinent).] Irregularity, disordei, intem¬ 
perance. In Spenser’s Faerie Queene, intemperance 
or incontinence personified as an enchantress. 

1596 .V'ENsf r /'". Q. 11. xii, motto, Guyon .. Doth overthrow 
the Bower of Blis, And Acrnsy defeat. 1617 S. D[aniel) 
Hist. Eng. (1617) 156 A time [reign of Henry 111 ) that hath 
yeelded notes of great varietic with many examples of 
acrasie, and diseased State, bred both by the inequality, of 
this Princes manners, and the impatience of a stuhhorne 
Nobility. 1707 Phillips, Acrasia, Indisposition, Disorder 
[Also as in Bailey.] 1731 Bailey, vol. II. Ac rosy (with 
Physicians* the Excess or Predominancy of one Quality above 
another in Mixture, or in the Constitution of a Human Body. 
1780 Cornish Life of Finniu 84 <T,> A little prone to anger, 
but never excessive in it, either as to measure or time; which 
acrasics.. occasion great uneasiness. 1818 Todd, A crasy. 
Excess, irregularity. 

t A cratism. Obs. [ad. Gr. atepartopia break¬ 
fast, f. dtfpnTO? neat (wine).] See quot. 

1805 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XX. 34 An acratism w as 
the old name for a whet, or cordial. 

f Acraze akr t 'i'z\ v. Obs. Also 6 acrasc, 6-7 
accrase, accraise, accraze. [Either formed on 
Eng. vb. CltA 7 .E, with A- pref 10, or a. Fr. aerase-r 
(Cotgr. accraze? ) var. of ccrascr (see A- pref. q) f. a 
simple * eraser, cogn. w. Eng. Ciuzk, Gnash, f. Norse 
kras-a, krasa, to shiver, crash. A- refashioned as Ac- 
in 6 after words f. L.] To weaken, impair, enfeeble. 

1549 Cheke Hurt of Sedition <1641* 38 With cold in the 
nights w hich acrazeth the body. 1577 87 1 lOLiNsurn Chrou. 
111 . 1049/2 By glutting of meats which w'eakeneth the bodic, 
and with cold in the nights w hich accraseth the bodie. 

tAcrazed (fikn'i-zd ),ppl.a. Obs. [f.prec. + -ed.] 

1 . Weakened, enfeebled, diseased in body, affected 
with illness, indisposed ; impaired. 

1521 State Pap. Hen. IV//, VI. 83 The same day I spake 
with the King, my Lady was suinwhat accrased. 1540 Whit- 
tinton Tnltyes Off. 1. 37 The maner of phisycions is to be 
foluwed, whiche with easy medicynes cure them that he a 
lytell acrased. 1565 Jew el Reft, to Hardingi 1611 x83Then 
is M. Hardings argument much acrased, and conchidcth not 
so much, as is pretended, a 1670 Hacket Life of Williams 11. 
100 No good physician will try experiments upon an accrazed 
body. 

2 . Mentally affected ; crazed. 

1576 Gascoigne in Nichols’s Prog. Q. Eliz. I. 496 A Porter? 
surely then lie eyther was accrased, Or else, tu see so many 
men His spirits were amased. 1634 Sir J.HARiNGTONdW^/oV 
Or/. Fur. xlvi. xxi. 356 Don Leon with these newes was so 
accrazed, lie seemed in a traunce. 

Acre (Ji'kai). Forms: 1 (acer), eecer, oecyr; 2 gq- 
ker ; 2-7 aker; 5 akere, akyre, hakere; 5~6akir; 
6 acer; 4-acre. /Y.acres: in 1 seceras, acras, 2-3 
akres. [OE. tveer, acer, cogn. w. Goth, akr-s, ON. 
akr, OSax. aecar, OFris. ekker, OHG. achar ; L. 
after, Gr. dypos ; Skr. ajras plain; originally ‘open 
country, untenanted land, forest’; cf. Gr.aypio?, L. 
agrestis wild, ayptirs a hunter, peragrdre to rove ; 
then, with advance in the agricultural state, pasture 
land, tilled land, an enclosed or defined piece of 
land, a piece of land of definite size, a land measure. 
Very early adopted in med. L. and OFr. as acra, 
acre, whence the mod. spelling for the regular aher.] 
1 . A piece of tilled or arable land, a field. Obs. 
exc. in God's Acre [from mod. Germ.] a church¬ 
yard, and prop, names as Long Acre. 

<T975 Rnslnv, Gosp. Matt. xii. 1 Eode sc hadend fiurh acras. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp., ibid.. Sc Hadend f< 5 r ofyr aeceras I MS. C. 
secyras). c 1x60 Hatton Gosp., ibid.. Sc Hadend for ofer 
aekercs. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 8 Forfiam is se axer 
Sehaten Achcldemagh, \>xi is.. blodes xcyr. c 1 t6o Hatton 
Gosp., ibid., ForJ>am ys sc aker sehaten Acheldemach, pan 
ys.. blodes aker [Lindisf ff Rushw. lond blodes, blodes londl 
1330 R. Brunne Ckron. 115 Pople with alle fie recchesse, & 
akres, als bei wonnen, porgh b«* douhlinesse, J>e lond )>orgh 
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>ei ronncn. /1425 Wyntown Cron, viil xxvi, jo De My|. 
naris akyre it callyd wes, And men sayis, bath Jlors and 
Man In J>at-Akyrc was Iwgyd ban. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
Tour f vj, A good man .. named Nabot which had an Aker of 
a Vine yerd. 1615 N. Carpkntek Grog. Delhi, ti. x. 170 Some 
parcels of ground should as pastures bcediuidcd from Woody 
acres, a 1700 Pryuen Ep. % To Sir G. Etkcredge 33 Spite of 
all these fable-makers, lie never sow'd on Almoin acres. 
1844 Longfellow Mi sc. Poems, Got/s Acre, I like that ancient 
Saxon phrase, which calls The burial ground God's Acre !.. 
This is the field and Acre of our God, This is the place where 
human harvests grow. 

b. lly modem writers the pi. arm is used rhetorically 
for lands, fields, landed cslates. Broad acres, ex¬ 
tensive lands. 

2 . A definite measure of land, originally as much 
as n yoke of oxen could plough in a day; after¬ 
wards limited by statutes 5 Edw. I, 31 Edw. Ill, 
24 lien. VIII, to a piece 40 poles long by 4 broad 
( =4840 sq. yds.), or its equivalent of any shape. 

‘ Normally, it was understood to consist of thirty-two fur¬ 
rows of the plough, a furlong in length.’ A. S. Milts in X. 

<?. 16 Sept. 1882, 230. 

c 1000 /Ei.fric. Dia l, in OK. 4 Tat. {Thorpe Anal. 8) /Mice 
cku£ ic sceal crian fiTlTR^necer o&\e in.'ire. 1038 44 Charter 
of Eadweard, Cod. Dipl. 1V. 77 An mylen be doferware troce. 
& seofon icceras J>arto. 1377 I.angi,. /’. PI. B. vi. 4, I have 
an half acre to eric, t 1420 Fa lladins on Hush. v. 15 l itre 
hors a ycrc an acre wel sufliceth. 1466 Manners <y ttouseh. 
Exps. 326, I have }cvcn to John 11 ainondes wyflfe iiij. hakercs 
of wete. 1494 Kahvav vn. ccxxii. 346 An acre conteyneih xl. 
perches in length, and iiii. in brede: & iiii. acres make a yerde, 
and v. yerdes make an hyde, and viij. hydes make a knyghies 
fee, by the uhiche reason, a knyghies fee shuld welde civ. 
acres, & that is denied for a plotighc lyll in a ycrc. 1502 
Arnold C/tron, 1181 1) 173 Of what lengith soo euer they he, 
clx. perches make an akir. 1542 Recordf; Grounde of Aries 
208115751 A Hod of lande, whiche some call a mode, some a 
yarde lande, and some a Farthendcle, 4 Farthcndcls make an 
Acre. 1581 Stafford Exam, of Ctwt/l. 11. 431187M One Acer 
bcaringe as much Corne as two most commonly were wont to 
do. 1601 Carkw Cornwall 36 a, Commonly thirtie Acres 
make a farthing land, nine farthings a Cornish Acre, & foure 
Cornish Acres, a Knight's fee. 1610 Siiaks. Temp, \. i. 70 Now 
would I give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of barren 
land. 1624 Cai*t. Smith /'irginiu iv. 1 26 English Wheat will 
yeeld but sixteene bushels an aker. 1669 J. W(ori.iik;f' 1 .V|'jA 
Agrit,(i(>8i ) 321 An Acre is one hundred and sixtysnuare Lug, 
or l’carcli of l^md, at sixteen foot and a half to trie Perch; 
but of Coppice-wood eighteen foot to the Perch is the usual 
allowance. Hut an Acre sometimes is estimated by the pro¬ 
portion of Seed used on it; and so varies according to the 
Richness or sterility of the Land. 1691 Petty I'M. Anal. 
52, la* Irish Acres do make 196 Knglish Statute Acres. 
1790 lJt’RKK Fr. Ret*. Wks. V. 212 Their estates were bound 
to the last acre. 1799 J. Roih.ki son Agrie. in Forth , A 
Scotch acre commonly • 6084 square yards. If the differences 
of inches were narrowly attended to in making the Scotch 
chain, a Scotch acre would be equal to 6150-7 square yards. 
1807 Craiihf. Far. Keg. tt. 248 He, for his acres few so duly 
paid, ’That yet more acres to his lot were laid. 

b. loosely in pi. Large quantities, a wide ex¬ 
panse. 

1830 CIln. P. Thompson Fun. 0842' 1 . 317 If the King 
wants a yacht, or Her Majesty’s (trace would like a few 
acres of real lace. 1865 Caki.ylk Fredk. Gt. 11. v. vi. 111 lie 
. . writes cunningly acres of despatches to Prince Eugene. 

+ 3 . As a lineal measure: an aero length, 40 poles 
or a furlong (/. e. furrow-length) ; an acre breadth, 
4 poles or 22 yards. Ohs. or dial. 

( 1380 Sir Fcruntb. 971 pc frcmche men |>ai made rccullel 
wel an akers leng)» e - Ibid. 2770 pay dryuen hem a3en an 
akcr lengbe. e 1425 Wvntow n Cron. vn. iv. 162 And fra it a 
sperc wet tlrasvyn.. Large thre akyre leynth of l^md. r 1440 
Marie Arthure 3850 Willi be lnssche of launcc he lyghte 
one liys schuldyrs, Ane akere lenghc one a launde, fullc 
lothcly womlide. 1523 I’nzm rbkrv Hush. < 15341 C 2, vvi. 
foie and a halfe, to the perchc or pole, foure perches to an 
acre in hredth, and fortye perches to an acre in letigthe. 
1535 CtiVERDAi.E 1 Sam. xiv. 14 ’The first slaughter that Iona- 
thas and his wanen bearer dyd, was.. with in tlic length of 
halue an aker of lande. [ 1611 An hnlfe acre of land. Mare. 
halfe a lurrowof an acre of land .1 a 1540 l K. James of Scot!.] 
Chris/is Kirk of the Grene viii, Re ane aikerbraid it cam not 
neir him. 1601 Holland Pliny < 16341 I. 117 The length of 
the very demy Island . . is not abouc 87 miles and a nalfe, 
and the breadth in no place lesse than two acres of land. 
c 1805 Wordsworth The Brothers (Chandos ed.) 31/2 What 
a feast. To sec an acre’s breadth of that wide cliff One runr¬ 
ing cataract 1 1809 Bawdwen Domesday Bk. 326 Four 

Vtllanes have there one plough, and an acre of wood in length 
and one acre in breadth. 

4 . Comb, acre-land, obs ., ploughed or arable 
land ; acre-shot, obs., a payment or charge rated 
at so much per acre. Also Acre-dale, Ache-man*, 
Ache-staff, q.v. 

a 1400 Chron. Engl, in Ritson's RIet. Rom. II. 270 In thilke 
lime, in ul this londe, On aker-lond ther nes yfounde Ne 
loun nc houses never on Er then Bruyt from Troyc com. 
1479 R, Rokf.woooe in Bury Wills 53 (1850) Also an acre 
londe inclosed, late purchased of Water Dey. 1585 Act 27 
Flit. xxiv. 8 1. 3 Such of the said Sea-banks as are not main¬ 
tained .. at the charge of any Township or by Acre-shot or 
any other common charge. 

% Acre (or Acre-fight), explained by Cowel as 
'an old sort of duel fought by single comhntants, 
English and Scotch, between the frontiers of their 
kingdoms, with sword nnd lance, 1 seems to be 
merely transliterated by him from a med. L. phrase 
acramcommitlcre in the Annals of Burton 1237, where 
acram (for fugnam) is a bad translation of OE. 
camp combat, confused with L, campus, Kr. champ, 
and so with Eng. acre. From Cowel it has found 


its way into mod. Diets., outside of which 'to fight 
an acre’ or ‘acrc-figlit’ has no existence. 
Acreable (ri-karab’l), a.rare. [f. Ache + -Ani,F..] 
Of or proper to an acre; per acre. 

170* A. Young Trav, in France 341 As to .. the acreable 
produce of corn land, the difference will be found very great 
indeed. 1880 Bence-Jones Macm. Mag. No. 246, 514 Re¬ 
duction of the acreable rent for the number of wet acres taken. 

Acreage (£i*k»redg). [f. Achf. + -aoe.] Ex¬ 
tent or amount of acres; acres collectively or in 
the abstract. Also attrib. as acreage-rate . 

1859 Sir E. Tfnnf.nt Ceylon II. 235 (ed. 2) Suitable lands 
yet to be brought under cultivation may add treble to the 
present acreage, i860 Times 4 Jan. io/6 'The tenantry pay- 
jng a small acreage rate. 1871 Smiles Character ii. 62 (1876) 
The cultivable acreage of our cuunlry. 

Acred (*» kajd), a. [f. Ache + -ed*.] Possessing 
ncres, or landed estates; mostly in comp, as large- 
acred. 

1844 Disraeli Coningshy 11. iv, 74 It was from such mate¬ 
rials . . with great numbers, largely acred . . but without 
knowledge, genius .. or faith, that Sir Robert Peel was to 
form a great Conservative party. 1859 Geo. Eliot Adam 
Bede 51 If ever I live to be a large-acred man. 

Acre-dale. dial. [f. Ache + dale - Deal :- 0 E. 
da l part share.] ‘Lands in a common field, in which 
different proprietors held portions of greater or less 
I quantities. North.* Halliwell. 

Acredit, obs. form of Accredit v. 
t Acreman. Obs. A cultivator of the ground, 
a husbandman, or ploughman. 

t 1000 /Ki.fric Gloss. 5 /Ecemian, agrkola. 1389 R. Wi mbi.k- 
don Semi, in Helmingh. MS. (also 111 Fuxf. A.q M. (1562) I. 

| 622) If |>e la borer is were not, boh prestis and kni^tis mosten I 

bicome acre me 11 and heerdis, c 1400 Lay le Freine 176 Acre- 
men yede to the plough. 

t Acreme. Obs. [An entry copied from Diet, to 
Diet, since 1 7th c. ; its source has not been ascer- 
lained; and as the form of the word does not admit 
of explanation, there is ground to suspect its origi¬ 
nation in some error in the transcription of a L. or 
OFr. document. If the word existed, nnd is cor¬ 
rectly explained, il would be a square acre, i.e. a 
piece of land a furlong square 43,400 sq. yds.] 

1669 J. NV r [oHi.it>^;i“l Systema Agricnlturx (1681 >321 An 
Acreme of Land is ten Acres. 1706 Pun. lies, Acreme, a 
law-word for ten Acres of I .and. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
s.v., Acreme of Land, ten Acres of Land. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl., and 1819 Kies CyH. s.v., Acreme , a term sometimes 
used in ancient law-books for ten acres. 

Acreae, early f. A ecu task v. Obs. to increase, 
t Acre-staff. Obs. (Sec quotations.) 

1611 Cotc.r., Curette , a plough-static, or Aker-siafle 1 where¬ 
with the cutter is cleansed L 1616 SurflktK Mark. Conn trey 
Farwe 532 The ackcr-stalfe to cleanse the plowe when 11 
shall be louden with earth or other vild matter. 1650 Fuller 
Fisgah-Sight it. viii. 174 l-ct none turn their flailes, aker- 
1 staves, shccp-hooks, shuttles, needles, inu swords, till first 
with Gedeon they have a warrant from God. 1866 Rogers ) 
Agrie. .y /'rices I. x\i. 539 The ploughman was provided w ith 
a pole shod with a flat iron, and called in later times an aker- 
staff. 

Acre wo, early form of Accrue 
+ A crid, sb. Obs. [ad. Gr. aupiba (nom. n/epis) 
locust.] A locust. 

c * 55 ° Thi rk Matt. iii. 4 His meat was acrids and wild honi. 
(One of the terms introduced by Chekc in attempting to give 
a closer version of the Greek N.T. Used by no one eLe.) 

Acrid (arkrid), a. [an irreg. and recent forma¬ 
tion on L. dcri-s sharp, pungent (f. root ac-, in 
acute, acid, acerb) +-il>, perh. in imitation of acid. 
Cf. Fr. Here (in Cotgr. 1011). Preceded in 17th e. 
hy acrimonious, also by acris unchanged, and the 
more regularly formed acrious.] 

1 . Hitter and hot or stinging to the taste, or having 
a similar effect upon the eyes, skin, and mucous 
membrane ; bitterly pungent, irritating, corrosive. 

171* tr. Fomefs /list. Drugs 1 .221 Of an acrid astringent 
taste. 1732 Akbl thnot Rules of Diet 296 Stimulating Sub- 
stances abounding with n pungent acrid Salt. 1764 Reid 
Inq. Hum. Mind vi. § 21, 187 Gnawed and corroded by some 
acrid humour. 1784C0WPER Task 1.448 The mariner, his blood 
inflamed With acrid salts. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bol. 
i2£ This resin is extremely acrid, causing excoriations and 
blisters if applied to the skin. ^ 1856 Mrs. Browning Aurora 
Leigh 49 The sweat of labour In the early curse Has (turning 
fiend in six thousand years) Become the sweat of torture. 1868 
Bain Men/. <y Mor.Sc. 39 In the third class of tastes, there is 
present an element arising through the nervesofTouch.. l*he 
acrid combines the fiery with the bitter. 

2. Bitterly irritating to the feelings ; of bitter and 
irritating temper or manner. (Stronger than acri¬ 
monious.') 

[Not in Johnson 1773.] 1781 Cowper Charity 503 Their 
acrid temper turns, as soon as stirred, The milk of their good 
purpose all to curd. 1840 Carlylk Heroes > 297 (1858) lie 
was found, close at hand, to be no mean acrid man; but nt 
heart a healthful, strong, sagacious man. 1850 Mfrivale 
Hist. Rom. Emp. VIH.Ixiv. 12911865) Tacitus grows more 
acrid, more morbid in temper, even to the last. 

Acridine (arkridain). Chcm. [? f. Acrid a. + 
-lNE=*Gr. -ivij daughter, derivative.] A crystalline 
substance, C| 5 H,X, of the diphenyl group, isomeric 
with carbazol, extracted from coal-tar oil. 

1877 Fownes Man. Chcm. IL 563. 

Acridity ( 5 kri*dTti). [f. Acrid a. + -nr ; cf. 
acid-ity . A formation, having no prototype in Fr. 


or I.., which has superseded the more regular acri - 
Hide and acrity, and to a great extent the literal use 
of acrimony. Not in Todd 1818 ; in the quot. from 
Boorde it is probably an error.] 

1 . The quality of being acrid; a combination of 
bitterness to the taste with irritancy or corrosion to 
the mucous membrane; pungent, inflammatory, or 
corrosive bitterness. 

1547 X Boorde Breuiary cccxxxii. 107 b, This infinnitic 
(Stninguryl may come thorowe acredite or sharpness of the 
water. 1803 F.din. Rev. III. 13 An acid, when combined 
with an alkali.. destroys the acridity of the alkali. 1830 
Lindley A 'at. Syst. Bot. 7 Acridity, causticity, and poison, 
are the general characters of this suspicious order. 1876 
Baktholow Mat. Med. <y Therap. (1879)259 When swallowed 
It leaves a sense of constriction and acridity in the throat. 

2 . Irritant bitterness of speech or temper. 

1859 G. Meredith R. Fes'erel I.i. 17 The very acridity of 
the Aphorisms .. sprang from wounded softness, not from 
hardness. 1861 Freer Henry If 4- M. de Med. II. 215 
Madame La Marquise revelled in well-aimed acridity of 
speech, inexpressibly provoking. 1881 A*. I'. Nation XXXII. 
367 The acridity which marks his speeches is quite absent 
from his private conversation. 

Acridly (arkridli), adv. [f. Acrid a. + -LY 2 .] 
ln an acrid manner ; with sharp or irritating bitter¬ 
ness : a. to the taste or bodily senses. 

1793 Abernethy in Phil. Trans. LXXXIIL 61 Not so 
acridly or nauseously bitter as common bile, 
b. to the feelings of others. 

1837 Carlylk Fr. Rev. I. vn. i. 340 Complimentary har¬ 
angues, of which, as Loustalot acridly calculates, ‘ upwards 
of two thousand have been delivered within the last month.’ 

Acridness (arkridnes). rare. [f. Acrid a. + 
-ness.] The quality of being acrid ; acridity. 

1769 Sir J. Hill Earn. Herbal. (1812) 27 The water is a 
gentle carminative, without any heat or acridness. 

Acrimonious (ce krimeu-nias), a. [ad. Fr. acri- 
monieux, -case, ad. med. L. dcrimonios-ns, f. acri- 
monia ; see Acrimony and -ous.] 

1 . t - Acrid i. arch. 

1612 Woodall Surgeon's Mate Wks. 1653, 160 If it proceed 
of an acrimunious fretting humor, etc. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, lip. 336 Artificial! copperose . . is a rough and acri¬ 
monious kinde of salt. 1664 1 )k. H. Power Exp. Philos. \. 
63 A sharp and acrimonious vapour that strikes our nostrils. 
1732 Akquthnot Rules of Diet 298 All Substances that 
abound with an acrimonious Salt and Volatile Oil are hurt¬ 
ful. 1813 Marshall Gardening § tg, 328 (ed. 5) 'Hie sap is 
very (even dangerously) acrimonious. 1856 Mill Logic tv. v. 
§4 (1868) II.244 Natural substances which possessed strong 
and acrimonious properties. 

2 . Bitter and irritating in disposition or manner; 
bitter-tempered. 

*775 Johnson Tax.no Tyr. 60 Malignity thus acrimonious. 
1831 Scorr Abbot 1 .12 Engaged in a furious and acrimonious 
contest. 1833 I. Taylor Fanaticism 4 1,2 If. . his feelings 
are petulant and acrimunious. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

I. 565 Only a single acrimonious expression esca$»ed him. 
x86i May Const. Hist. Eng. 1.1.54(1863) Political hostility 
hail been embittered by the most acrimonious disputes. 

Acrimoniously (a^krimJ«-ni3sli),azA\ [f.prec. 
+ -ly *.] In an acrimonious manner; with irritat¬ 
ing bitterness or severity. 

1829 S. Turner Mod. Hist. Eng. IY r . 11. xxvii. 173 Commenc¬ 
ing and acrimoniously pursuing a personal and deadly war¬ 
fare against the queen. 1866 C. C. Felton Greece II. via. 

114 They often differed, sometimes acrimoniously. 

Acrimoniousness (^krimeu-nbsn^.rarir- 0 . 
[f. as prec. + -ness,] The quality or habit of being 
acrimonious. 

1818 In Toon,and subseq. Diets. 

Acrimony (arkrimani). [ad. L. acri mania pun¬ 
gency, f. dcri-s sharp ; see -MONY. Cf. Fr. acri- 
monie ad. from the L. about the same time as the 
Eng. word, and possibly its actual model.] 

1 . Biting sharpness to the taste or other bodily 
sense; pungency; irritancy; acridity, arch. 

154a Becon Christm. Bang. 68 (1843) The acrimony and 
tartness of this dish shall so pierce your stomachs, that it shall 
minister to you an appetite and lust to devour the other the 
more greedily. 1578 Lyte Dodocns 55 Pimpernell is hoate 
and dry without any acrimonie, or byting sharpnesse. 1635 

J. Sw ah Spec.Mutu/i vi. §2,195(1643) Water strained through 
ashes is endued with a certain tart and salt kind of acrimonie. 
ijn F. Fuller Medic. Gymn. 88 When the Blood of a Poor 
Consumptive Wretch is.. loaded with Acrimony. 1804 AaER- 
nethy Surg. Obsem. 227 The effect of the acrimony of the 
putrid blo<xi. 1830 Linoley Nat. Syst. Bot. 214 |The milk- 
tree 1 is described .. to yield a copious stream of thick, rich, 
milky fluid, destitute of all acrimony. 1876 Gross Dis. Urin, 
Org. 23 To allay the acrimony of this fluid. 

2 . Sharp or irritating bitterness of disposition or 
manner. 

1618 Sir H. May in Fortescue Papers 47 Which may stir 
up a fresh acrimony in your I^ordsnip towardes me. 1630 
Naunton Fragm. Ke$. (1870) 16 Emulations, which are apt 
to rise and vent in obloqutous acrimony (even against the 
Prince), a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Rebel. \, 1. 22 They who 
flattered him most Before, mentioned him Now with the 
greatest bitterness and acrimony. i77oLANGHORNK/Y«torrA\r 
Lives I. 195/2 (1879) Cleon attacked him with jpeat acri¬ 
mony. 1803 Wellington Gen. Disp. II. 461 There is no 
occasion for interference or acrimony of expression. 1858 
Frouok Hist, Eng. 111 . xvi.401 The acrimonies which tne 
debate had kindled. 

t A crious, a. Obs. [f. L. dcri-s pungent (f. root 
ac- sharp, in ac-id, ac-ute) + -ous, as in alacri-otts, 
hilan-ous, etc. The earliest adaptation of L. acris, 
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mod. Fr. Here, attempted in Eng. (Grew, in 1675, 
used the L. arris unchanged.) Superseded by the 
irregularly formed acrid.] * Acuii). 

1675 Grew Plants, Led. vi. i. (1682) 281 Acris is also com* 
pounded. For first, simply Hot, it U not; because there are 
many Hot Bodies which are not Acria*. Nor secondly, it is 
simply Pungent. 1682 Weekly Mem. 238 Cntharticks, and 
whatsoever is acrious, being hurtful. 1689 in Phil. Trans . 
XVI. 552 In the Gout the humour likewise is of a different 
Nature; sometimes Acid,or Saline, and sometimes Acrious. 
1694 lin'd. XVI11.34 TheAcrious Particles of which it consibts. 
+ Acrisy. Obs.—° [ad. med. L. acrisia , a. Gr. d- 
KpXata want of judgment. Also used in the L. form 
(Phillips 1706, Kersey 1726, Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879).] 

1 . 'That of which no judgment is passed, or choice 
made ; a matter in dispute ; also want of Judicious¬ 
ness, or Rashness in J udging.* Bailey 1721. 

2 . 'Such a Stale or Condition of a Disease, that 
no right Judgment can be made of it, or the Patient, 
whether he will recover, or not. 1 Bailey 1721. 

II Acrita (cekrita), sb. pi. Zool. A singular form 
is AchitaN, [mod. I.., a. Gr. dupira, pi. ncut. of 
anpiTOf undislinguishable, sc. animalia.] A name 
given by MacLeay to a division of the animal 
kingdom, comprehending the Infusoria, the Po¬ 
lypes, and some of the Tntcslina; so called from 
the want of a distinct nervous system. Adopted in 
1835 by Owen for a series of the Radiated animals. 

*835 Kirby Habits y Inst. A /tint. I.iv. 149 llofusories also 
called 1 Acrita or indiscernible*. 1835 Owen in Todd Cycl. 
s.v., The Acrita have been termed Protozoa, as being on the 
first step of animal organization. 1837 Wh ewell Induct. Sc. 

111. xvn. vii. i 2.450 Some naturalists have doubted whether 
these zoophytes are not refcrriblc to two types (acrita or 
polypes, and the true radiata', rather than to one. 1879 
Chambers Encycl.*.\. Zoology, The lowest animals, to which 
no trace of a nervous system has been discovered, have been 
formed into a separate division of the animal kingdom, under 
the names Acrita and Protozoa. 

Acritan (arkritan), a. and sb. Zool. [f. prec. + 
-an.] adj. Belonging to the Acrita. sb. An individual 
of the Acrita (to which word it supplies a sing.). 

Acrite (arkrit), a. Z.00I. [ad. Gr. auplr- o? ; see 
Acrita.] Of or pertaining to the Acrita ; acritan. 

1835 Owen in Toad Cycl. Anirn. Fhys. 1. 48 The fissipa* 
rous and gemmiparons modes of reproduction arc not, how- 
ever, the exclusive modes by which the Acritc classes are 
perpetuated. 1847 oT oon Cycl. A nat . Sf Phys. \ V. 21/2 The 
Hydra .. in its whole structure, is completely acrite. 
Acritical (akritikal), a. Med. [f. Gr. d priv. + 
Critical.] Not having or indicating a crisis ; ap¬ 
plied to a disease, symptoms, etc. 

1864 in WrnsTER. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Acritochromacy (re j krit0,kr<?a*masi). [mod. 
i. Gr. aKpiro-s undistinguishing + xpvpar- colour: 
see -acy.] Colour-blindness, achromatopsy. 

1870 Syd. Soc . Lex. and mod. Diets. 

+ A’critude. Obs. rare. [ad. L. acritudo sharp¬ 
ness, f. acri-s sharp; sce-TUDK.] Sharpness or pun¬ 
gency of taste ; pungency mixed with heat or biting 
quality; « Acridity. 

1675 Grew Plants. Lect. vi. i. (1682) 281 Acritudc is Pun¬ 
gency joyned with Heat. 1681 — Museum ill. 341 lo green 
vitriol, with its astringent and sweetish TasLs, is joyn'd some 
Acritudc. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Acrid, The c]»a- 
racterlstic therefore of Acritudo consists in pungency joined 
with heat. 1773 in Johnson. 

t Acrity. Obs.rarc~ x . [ad. mod. Fr. Her etc, ad. 
L. acritas, -totem (Cell.) sharpness, f. acri-s sharp. 
Cf. alacrity .] Sharpness, keenness. 

1619 A. Gorges tr. liacon, De Sap. Peter, xviii, Diomedcs 
87 That is, by the acrity of prudence and severity of judge¬ 
ment \prudentia queutam acri, et Judicii severs tate\. 1721 
Bailey, Acrity , Sharpness in Taste, Tartness. [So in 
subseq. edd.] 

Aero-. Gr. dupo- combining form of dxpos a. ter¬ 
minal, highest, topmost; sb. a lip, point, extremity, 
peak, summit; as in dupo-KtOos stone-tipped, Acno- 
lith; dtcponoXit the highest city, Acropolis; dup 6 - 
vvx-o* happening at the point of night-fall, Acho- 
NYCHAL. I^ar^ely used in its various senses to form 
modem technical terms. 

U Acroama, PI* a croamata. [Gr. dupodpa 
anything heard, f. dupodoOat to hear.] 

1 . A rhetorical declamation (as opposed to an 
argument). 

1852 Sir W. Hamilton Disc. 153 Facciolali expanded ihe 
argument of Parius .. into a special Acroama; but his clo* 

3 uence was not more effective than the reasoning of his pre* 
ecessors. 

2 . Anc. Phil. Oral teaching heard only by initiated 
disciples ; esoteric doctrines, as distinguished from 
the exoteric , which might be committed to writing, 
and published to the world* 

1580 North Plutarch ( 1676) 561 Alexander did .. learn of 
Aristotle . . other more secret, hard, and grave Doctrine, 
which Aristotle* Scholars do properly call A croamata. 

J* Acroamare, a. Obs. rare-', [improp. f. L. 
acris pungent + amdr-nm bitter.] Pungently bitter. 

1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 273 Its roots (those of Aco¬ 
rns] are .. of an acroamare mi pour. 

Acroamatic (seskwdmartik), a. and sb. [ad. 
Gr. oKpoanaTtKos adj., f. an pod}. sa. See Acroama*] 
VOL* I* 


A. adj. Of or pertaining to hearing ; hence, pri¬ 
vately communicated by oral teaching to chosen 
disciples only; esoteric, secret. 

1632 T. Randolph Jealous Lenders iv. (1652)64 Noyse 'I‘lint 
with olwtreperous cadence cracks the organs Acromatick. 
a 1656 J. 11 ales Cold. Rem. John xviii. 36,148 Beloved, we 
read no Acroamatick lectures; the secrets of the Court of 
I leaven . . lie open alike to all. 1656 Blount GhssogrAc*o- 
matick, that hearkens or gives ear to anything, that requires 
much study and search; also musical, harmonious,or delight- 
ful to the ear. 1770 Langhohnk Plutarch's Lives II. 716/1 
(1879) Vuu did wrong in publishing the acroamatic parts of 
science. 1819 Rees Cycl. s.v. Hooks, Acroamatic Books— 
Books containing some secret and sublime matters, calcu¬ 
lated for adepts and proficients on the subject. 

B. sb.pl. [The adj. used cllipl. after Gr. rd dupoa- 
lianua*- acroamatic (matters).] Aristotle’s lectures 
to intimate friends and scholars on the esoteric parts 
of his philosophy. 

1660 Howell Lex. Tetrayl. , The Peripatetic in his Acroa- 
matiques, the Egyptians in their Hieroglyphics.. involve 
the choicest of their Knowledge (though obscurely), 1678 
CuinvoKiu Intell. Syst. 314 T he Egyptians, Insides their 
vulgar and fabulous theology .. had another arcane and re¬ 
condite theology; these two theologies of theirs differing as 
Aristotle's Kxotericks anti Acroainaticks. 

+ Acroama‘tical, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -alI ; see 

-iCAL.1 = Acroamatic. 

15S9 North Plutarch { 1676)561 Alexander unto Aristotle 
greeting. Thou hast not done well to put forth the Acroa* 
inattcalT Sciences. 1605 Bac on Adv. I.earn. < 1640! 273 The 
one is an Kxotericall or revealed; the other an Acroainaticall 
or concealed Method, a 1656 J. 11 ales Cold. Rem. 189 c 1688) 
Divide his Lectures and Readings into Acroainatical and 
Kxoterical. 

||Acroasis (tckrcvbsis). PI. acroasen. [Gr. 
dupbaoei a hearing, somclhing listened to, f. dupud- 
crOat to hear.] A/tc. Hist. An oral discourse; a 
discourse listened to. 

1655 60 T. Stani.kv Hist. Philos. 358/1 (1701) Six hundred 
Persons . . came to his nocturnal Acroasis, perhapsmeaning 
ihc Lectures through a Skreen during their Probation. 1842 
Mhs. Browning Ck. Chr. Poets 64 [He] gave his admiring 
jiocins the appropriate and suggestive name of at/oases— 
auscultations, things intended to be heard. 

Acroatic (nrkwarlik), a. and sb. [a<l. CJr. dupoa- 
of or proper lo hearing, f. dupudaOui to hear.] 
*= Acroamatic. 

1655 60 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. 232/1 (1701) He called 
.. Acroatick those [discourses] in winch more remote and 
subtile Philosophy was handled. 1847 Craig, Acnusties .. 
Aristotle's lectures on the ahstruscr points of philosophy. 

Acrobat (arkrdbat), also aerobate. [a. mod. 
Fr. acrobalc ; f. Gr. dupofiaTo^ walking on tiptoe, 
climbing aloft, f. d*pos point, or highest + -liaro* 
vbl. adj., f. vb. stein #a- to go. Used in pi. aero- 
bates *as a term of Classical Anlin. before Ihc adop¬ 
tion of the modem word from Fr.J A rope-dancer; a 
performer of daring gymnastic feats and evolutions; 
a tumbler, lit. and jig. 

1825 Kosiimoke lincytl. Antiq. (1843) 11. 673 Ac rotates . . 
were Roj)e Dancers of which there were four kinds. 18^5 
JT. Mahtin] Hon Gaultier Ballads 99 And the Clown in 
haste arising from the footstool where he sat Notified the 
first appearance of the famous Acrobat. 1846 Punch 24 Jan. 
52 We nave no doubt that the performances at St. Stephen's 
during the coming session will be enlivened by feats of 
agility and strength on the part of the three great Political 
Acrobats. 1859 W. S. Coleman ll'oodt. Heaths // edges 
{1866) 98 Those little ornithological acrobats the Til-mice. 
i860 (for nhill Mag. Mar. 275 We can go and purchase Noah s 
arks and flexible acrol>ats for our children. 1879 Daily Tel. 
30 May, The acrobat of to-day is a skilled professor of the 
trapeze and the parallel bars; he flics through the air, or 
comes careering from a hole in the ceiling. 

Acrobatic (arkrdbartik), a. [f. prec.+ -IC. Cf. 
mod. Fr. acrobatique .] Of or pertaining to an 
acrobat, gymnastic performer, or tumbler. 

1861 Br. G. Smith 10 Weeks in Japan xxvj. 373 One of the 
actors came forth before the crowd of holiday-makers and 
performed a variety of acrobatic evolutions. 1880 A. Trol- 
lore Duke's Children III x. 109 T he acrobatic manoeuvre 
which had carried Mr. Spooner over the peril. 

Acrobatically (sukrdbartikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -al + -ly*.] After the manner of an acrobat; with 
gymnastic skill. 

1880 Miss Broughton Second Thoughts 1.1. xii.206 Most 
of them are standing acrobatically on their heads. 

Acrobatism (arkrdb&tiz’m). [f. Acrobat + 
-ism.] The art or profession of the acrobat ; the 
performance of gymnastic feats, lit. andyf^. 

1864 Daily Tel. 29 July, The course and its follies .. its 
quacks and mountebanks, and its acrobatism. 1865 Reader 
No. 133. 76/1 Displays of vocal acrobatism. 1866 S. G. 0[s- 
bornk] Lett, on Educ. 13 This infantine, mental acrobatism, 
is to me simply hateful. 1882 Athenaeum 1 July n A cer¬ 
tain amount of moral acrobatism will be practised on the 
line which divides the proper from the improper. 

Acrocarpous (tc kmka jpss), a. Hot. [mod. f. 
Gr. aupo-, sec Acito- + uapn-bs fruil + -OCR.] Having 
the fructification at the end or top of the primary 
axis; terminal-fruited. Said of some Mosses. 

1863 M. Berkeley Brit. Mosses Gloss. 311 Acrocarpits, 
bearing fruil at the tip of the stem or branches. 1875 Ben¬ 
nett & Dyer Sachf Boi. The flower of Mosses either ter* 
minates the growth of a primary axis (Acrocarpous Mosses), 
or the axis is indeterminate. 

Acrocephalic (a^kr^s/fce-lik), a. Phys. [mod. 
f. Gr. dupo- t see Acro- + K*q>a\-i] head + -ie. A 


better form would be acroccphalous. Cf. Fr. acro- 
ctphalc .] Characterized by a lofty skull. 

1878 Bahti.ky tr. Topinard, Anthrop. v. 176 Acrocephalic, 
elevated skull. 

Acrocephaly (rckrosc fali). Phys . [mod. f. 
(Jr. atepo-, see Acito- + H€tpa\- 7 } head +-Y*'b] lofti¬ 
ness of skull. 

1878 Bartley tr. Topinard, Anthrop. n. xl. 483 The height 
of the vertical diameter or acrocephaly. 

Acroche, earlier form of Accroach v. Obs. 
Acrochord (;vkr*Tkfud). Zool. [see next.] A 
snake of the genus Acrochordus, family llydridle, 
having a fusiform body covered with tricuspid scales. 

! ®33 Penny Cycl. 1.98 The acrochord is covered with scales 
like all other serpents, though they are minute ami separate 
from one another .. When the skin is inflated, and apparent 
between the scales, these assume the granulated or warty 
appearance expressed by the name. 

II Acrochordon (:v krokp jdnn). Path.* [a. Gr. 
dKpu\op^wv a wart with a thin neck, f. dxpo-, sue 
Ac ho- + xophrj cord.] A kind of hard and elon¬ 
gated wart, supposed to resemble the end of a 
string; a banging wart. 

1720 SllAhwiM. H amourists 11. I. 153O, sir, I should have 
fought better, but for . . some Acrocliordoiics ujmjii tny right 
shoulder. 1853 Mavne E.\p. t.e i ., .T nihordon . . ;* small 
wart, having a narrow base or pedicle. 

A-CrOCk (akrp k). [Fr. d croc.] WiLli a prop or 
support; in Arqucb/ts-a-irock, Muskct-a-iroik. 

1615 Sanovs 'BraveI s. 153 Wherein are »<-rtaine harque¬ 
buses a< rock for the safe guard of the harbour. 1634 T. 111 R 
HER I Travaite 15 The Sentinell with his musquet airutkc 
was set to guard it. 

J Acroco mic, Obs.~° [f. Gr. dupix o/i-os having 
hair at Ihe lip, like a goat’s chin + -i<\] >nc having 
long hair.’ Cockeram 1(126. (Never used.) 

Acrodont (ic knMpnt), sb. and a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
it*/«»-, see Arlto- + bbovr « tooth.] A name given by 
Owen to lizards whose teeth are firmly soldered to 
the ridge of the jaw-bones. Used also as adj. 

1849 52 Trinn Cytl. Ana/. «y Phys. IV. 884/1 In a few Ig- 
uaniaiis . . the teeth appear to lie soldered to the- margins i.f 
the jaws; these have been termed ‘ Acr<Mlonts.' 1872 Mium 
A nat. 256 We may l»a\c- teeth uhich 1»e<«»ine aiw h)losi-d t.» 
the summit of the jaw, tlicre l/eing u>* f«*ny wall developed 
on either the inner or the outer side of the teeth, as in ier- 
tain Lizards termed Acrodont. 1872 Ni< not son Pal.rout. 

In its dentition Telcrpeloit seems to have been ‘acrodont. 

Acrogen jvkrrJd^en). Pol. (juod. f. Gr. dnpo-, 
sec A< k»«- + -yteijs -born ; sue-OKN.J A t:r\ plogamous 
]limit of the higher division, including ferns an<l 
mosses, so called from having a distinct perennial 
stem with the growing point at its extremity, in 
contradistinction to lhalloRC)is t as lichens and fungi, 
which have no permanent stem, but grow horn a 
central rosette. 

1845 I.INOUV St It. Hot. ii. (1858)2/ At rogens iliffc-r essen¬ 
tially from the two other classes, in having no flowr rs. 1857 
11 Miller Test. Rinks Liz In the Coal Measures .. both 
the (lymnogcns and A< rogens are largely developed. 

Acrogenic (a- kmdze nik), a. Pol. [L prec. + 
•ie.] <)t nr pertaining lo aeroguns. 

1857 11 . Mii.li-r Test. Rotks i. 23 The Old Red flora scum* 
to have been prevailingly an acrogenic flora. 

Acrogenous Gi krg d/unos), nr. Pot. [f. Aeuo- 
CKN + -ous.] Of the nature of acrogens ; increasing 
in growth Irom the extremity of a stem. 

1848 Dana Zoophytes iv. §. 69. 68 Polyps have an acrog< li¬ 
ons growth, ami hud periodically as they giow upwanl. 
1866 Berkeley in Treas . Rot . 14 A few aemgenous Liver¬ 
worts have the habit of Lichens, but differ totally in structure. 

Acrography (;»krg*grafi). [mod. f. (Jr. Cm(><>-, 
sec Acito- + -ypo^iia writing.] I he art of making 
blocks in relief, as a subslitutc for wood-engraving. 

Acrolein (akn»«*li|in). [f. L. <nr-/jshar]», pun¬ 
gent + ole-re to smell + -in(k *= Gr, -ndaughter, 
derivative; here used lo form a term analogous to 
Rtyurin ] A colourless acrid liquid, of pungent 
irritating odotir, formed in the destructive distilla¬ 
tion of glycerin (from which it is derived by the 
abstraction of two molecules of water, thus, Glycerin 
C, 11 .( 011 ),, Acrolein 0 , 11 , 0 "). It is the aldehyde 
of allyl, produced by the oxidation of ally! alcohol, 
and itself rapidly oxidizing to acrylic acid. 

1869 Roscok litem. Chan. xxxvL 388 Allyl alcohol., is 
oxidized in presence of air and platinum tu nerulcin and 
acrylic acid, which stand to this alcohol in the same relation 
as aldehyde ami acetic acid stand to ethyl alcohol. 

Acrolith (arkrJliJ)). [ad. 1 *. acrolilh-us , a. Gr. 
dupuKiOo? having the ends of stone ; f. dxpos extreme, 
end + XlOos stone.] 1 A statue, with the head and 
extremities of stone, the trunk being usually made 
of wood, either gilt or draped.’ Encycl. Prxt. 1853. 
Used in early Grecian art. 

1850 I.eitch tr. Mailer's Anc. Art 8 119,91 The extremi* 
lies arc of marble after the manner of acroliths. 

Acrolithan (*kr*rlij>an), a. [f. prcc. + -an.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of an acrolith. 

184a Bhanijk Diet. Set. 11 According to Vitruvius there 
was a temple at Halicarnassus dedicated to Mars wherein 
was an acrolithan statue of the God. 

Acrolithic (ic kroli Jiic), a. [f. Acrolith + -ic.] 
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1857 Birch Arte. Pott. (1858) II. 192 The acrolithic statues 
of Greece. 

Acrologic a . [mod. f. Gr. atepo- 

(see Acuo-) + Aery-os' word + -1C. Cf. Fr. aerologist tel] 
Pertaining to, or founded on, initials. 

1882 1 . Taylor jun. in Academy 28 Jan. 68 This method of 
acrologic notation may have received a further extension; 
so that the ciphers i, 2, and 3 may have been derived from 
the initial letters of eka, dva, and tri, to which they bear 
some resemblance. 

Acromatie, used erron. for Achromatic and 
Acroamatic. 

Acromial (akrJu-mial), a. Phys . [ad. mod. L. 
acromiiil-is ; cf. Fr. acromiak. See Acromion and 
-al 1 .] Of or pertaining to the Acromion. 

1836 Todd CycLAnat. <5- Phys. I. 363/2 The acromial artery 
arises from the anterior side of the axillary artery. 1855 
Holden Hum. Osteol. <1878(140 The acromial end [of the 
clavicle] is broad and flattened. 

II Acromion (akrJu-mian). Phys. m [a. Gr. dtepw- 
puov f. axpo-s extremity + utpios shoulder. Cf. Fr. 
acromion , which may be the direct source of the 
Eng.] The outer extremity of the shoulder-blade ; 
the apophysis forming the upper and posterior ex¬ 
tremity of the shoulder-blade, which is articulated 
with the external extremity of the clavicle, and gives 
altachinent to the trapezoid and deltoid muscles. 
Also attrib. as acromion process. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man xii. xxvii.985 The extremity of 
this Spine is commonly called wi*, albeit according to 

Hippocrates Acromion be the articulation of the dauiclc with 
the vpper part of the blade. 1827 Abernkthy Burg. It As. 
I 1 . j 54 The patient complained of pain, extending towards the 
axillaand aKo towards theacromion. 1S36T oooCy cl. A nat.<^ 
Phys. 1 . 364/2 The branch of the suprascapular .. descends 
under the root of the acromion process. 

Acron, obsolete form of Acorn*. 
Acronarcotic (c^kr^najkpTik), a. [improp. f. 
L. acris sharp, pungent + Narcotic.] Having both 
acrid and narcotic qualities. 

1882 in Mod. Tenth. Jrnl. 1 . 1 . 126 Its acronarcotic or cor¬ 
rosive effect upon the stomach and alimentary canal. 

Acronych (akr^rnik), a. ; also 7 acroniek. [ad. 
Gr. aKpoi'vx’Os at nightfall, vespertine ; f. dnpos tip, 
point + vv£ night. Cf. Fr. acronyqucl\ - Acron ychal. 

1594 Davis Sea man’s Secrets 11.(1609* 2 5 The triple rising 
and setting of the Siarrcs Co^mice, Acrunyce, and Heliace. 
1652 Urquhart Jrtw/ Wkv 1834,235 Her appearance was 
like the .. acroniek rbing of the mo>t radicut constellation 
of the firmament. 1833 Keighti tv Ovid's fasti 15 The cos. 
mic rising or setting was the true one in the morning: the 
acronych (a*prh'vx° s ) the true one in the evening. 

Acronychal, acronycal (akrp-nikal\ a. ; 
also acronical, achronical, achronycal, acro¬ 
nichal. [f. prec. +-al 1 . Incorrectly achronical, 
as if derived from xP“ y °s time; and with many in¬ 
termediate forms.] Happening in the evening or at 
night-fall, vespertine, as the acronychal rising or 
setting of a star. Sometimes used as if = Rising in 
the evening or at sunset and setting al sunrise ; but 
this is not correct. When the rising is acronychal\ 
the setting is cosmical, and vice versd.) 

1594 Blende yille Exerc. iv. 35 ted. 7) 492 Now to know 
the Acronical rising of any siar at any time, bring the starre 
to the East part of the Horizon. 1622 Hlvlin Cosmogr. lit. 
(16821 109 The rising and setting of the Stars, whether 
Heliacal, Acronical, Maiutine, or Vespertine. 1642 More 
Poems I1647) 173 At eventide when they rise Acronicall. 
1697 Dry den Virgil 11806) II, 159 The achronical rising 
. . is when it appears at the close of day. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl. S.v., The Achronychal is one of the three poetical ris- 
ings, and settings of the stars; and stands distinguished 
from Cosmical and Heliacal. 1837 Win :well Hist. Induct. 
AW. (1857) I. 160 The acronycal and heliacal risings and set- 
tings ot the stars. 1856 Burritt Astron.60 [Incorrect use.) 
When a star rose at sun-setting, or set at sun-rising, it was 
called the Achronical rising or setting. 

Acronych.ally (akrp*nikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY^.] In an acronychal manner; at the acro¬ 
nychal lime ; at sunset or nightfall. 

1594 Blcndeville Exerc. tv. 34 (ed. 7)401 Turne the degree 
of the Sunne unto the West part of tne Horizon, and .. 
marke what starres are ready to go downe with him, for 
those are said to set Acronically, and staying the Globe still 
there in the West, marke what starres at that present do rise 
in the East pan of the Horizon, for those are said to rise 
Acronically. 1706 Phillips s.v. Achronychal , When a Star 
rises at Sunset, it is said to Rise achronychally, and when a 
Star sets with the Sun *tis said to Set achronychally. 1876 
Chambers Astron. 910 A heavenly body is said to rise or set 
acronically when it rises or sets at sunset. 

Acronyctous (sekmnrktas). [f. Gr. anp 6 - 
vvkt-os, an occas. variant of d/cpbuvx os; see Acro¬ 
nych.] = Acronychal. (In mod. Diets.) 

Acrook (akru*k), adv. t prop .phrase. [A prep . 1 + 
Crook.] In a bend or curve ; awry, crookedly. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 12 Humbre retmeth fyrst acrook 
oute of the southsidc of York, a 1500 Court of Loz>c liv, 
And truly els the matter is acrooke. 1553 \Jo\ix Roister 
Voister{\%6<p 62 This gear goth acrook. 1881 Miss Rossetti 
A Pageant 177 Our spirits immersed In wilfulness, our steps 
run all acrook. 

Acropetal (akrp*p/tal), a. Vcg. Phys. [mod. f. 
Gr. atepo- (see Acro-) + L .fct-Prc to seek + -al l, after 
analogy of centripetal.] Tending towards the sum¬ 
mit or apex ; said of the order in which the parts 
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of a plant arise, when the course of development is 
from below upward. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 149 Similar lateral mem¬ 
bers usually arise on the common axial structure in acropetal 
or basifugal order, />. the younger a member is, the nearer 
it is to the apex; counting from below upwards the members 
arise in the order of their age. 1882 Nature No. 636, 236 
Is ihe ramification in plants everywhere and always acro¬ 
petal ? by M. Tre'cul. He is led to a negative. 

Acropetally (akrp-p/tali), adv. Vcg. Phys. [f. 
prec. + -ly'A] In an acropetal manner; with develop¬ 
ment from below upwards. 

1878 M’Nab Bot. 66 Secondly, the root does not develope 
leaves acropetally. 

Acropnonetic (te^kr^f^nctik), a . [mod. f. Gr. 
dttpo-, see Acro- + <pajvrj 7 - 6 $ to be uttered + -ic.] 
Pertaining to aerophony. 

1866 Felton Arc. Mod. Greece I. iii. 49 The principle of 
this alphabetic clement has received the technical name of 
acrophoneiic, or the principle of initial sounds. 

Aerophony (&krp*fdni). [mod. f. Gr. a*/>o- (see 
Acro-) + -<pwvta voice, sound.] The sound of the 
initial ; the use of what was originally a picture- 
symbol or hieroglyph of an objeet to represent 
phonetically the initial syllable or sound of the 
name of the object; c.g. employing the symbol of 
an ox, * aleph to represent the syllable or letter a. 

1880 R. S. Poole, in Encycl. Brit. IV. 808 The Phoenician 
letters had names indicating an origin from a hieroglyphic 
system on the same principle of aerophony. 

Acropolis (akrp*polis). [Gr. dteporrokts, f. u*po- 
(see Acro-) + 7toAi? city. (The pi., rarely used, would 
be analogically acropoles\ wefmd the Gr. dtcpoTrokets 
simply transliterated.)] Theelevated partofthe town, 
or the citadel, in a Grecian city; esp. that of Athens. 
Also Jig. 

1662 More Antid. agst. Ath. 11. xii. (1712) 79 As if Nature 
kept garrison in this Acropolis of Man's body, the Head. 
1840 Arnold Hist. Rome 11 . 428 The Acropolis of Corinth 
was held by one Alexander. 1850 Leitch tr. Muller s Anc. 
Art § 168, 146 Massive walls .. surround their cities, not 
merely their acropoleis. 1876 Humphrey Coin Coll. Man. vi. 
65 In Athens the weights connected with the coinage were 
kept with great care in the Acropolis. 

+ Acro saline, a. Ohs. [improp. f. L. acris 
sharp, pungent + Saline.] Salt and acrid. 

1761 British Mag. II. 117 The urine remarkably acrosaline. 

Acrospire (arkrffspaiaj), sb. ; also Obs. or dial. 
aekerspyre, akerspire. [f. Gr. d/q>o- (see Acro-) 
+ anetp-a anything twisted, or oTrctp-dv to sow.] 
‘The first leaf that appears when com sprouts ; it 
is a developed plumule/ Lindley 7 'reas. of Bot. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants t. i. § i3<x682> 3 In corn, it is that 
Part, which after the Radicle is sprouted forth, or come, 
shoots towards the smaller end of the Grain, and by many 
Malsters, is called the Acrospire. 1858 Maunder Scient. 
Treas. 443 By the aid of moisture, the barley is made to ger¬ 
minate, that is to put forth roots and almost its acrospire or 
first sprout; and by the aid of fire, the roots are destroyed 
and the acrospire prevented from bursting the skin. 

Acrospire (x kr/spai-u), v. ; also 7-8 aker- 
spire. [f. prec.] To throw out the first leaf-sprout. 

1616 Slrflf.t & Mark. Countrey I'arme 557 Turne the 
malt vpon the floore twice or thrice a day, least forbearing 
so to doe, the corne heat, and by that meanes akcr-spirc, 
which is, to sprout at both ends, and so loose the heart of 
the graine,and make the malt good for nothing. 1741 Loud. 

Country Bremer 1. (ed. 416 Turning the Malt often, that it 
neither moulds nor aker-spires. 

Acrospired, ppl. a. [f. Acrospire v. + -ed.] 
Furnished with an acrospire, haring the first leaf- 
sprotu. 

> a 1755 Mortimer (J.) For want of turning, when the malt 
is spread on the floor, it comes, and sprouts at both ends, 
which is called acrospired, and is fit only for swine. 

Acrospiring, vbl.sb. [f.A crospired. -f-ing 1 .] 
Sprouting into leaf. 

1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Malt , If to prevent the acro¬ 
spiring it be thrown thin, many of the Corns will dry. 

Acrospore (arknfepcki). Bot. [f. Gr. a/rpo- (see 
Acro-) + andp -os fruit: see Spore.J A spore pro¬ 
duced at the apex of a hypha or cellular fila¬ 
ment forming the structural element of fungi; a 
basidiospore. 

1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teachings vi. 127 No less than 
four kinds of fructification—spores, acrospores, zoospores, 
oospores—have been discovered on the same plant. 

Acrosporous (a i krp*sp< 3 ros>, a. Bot. [f. prec. + 
-OL’s.] Pertaining to or characterized by acrospores. 

1870 Bentley Bot. 370 All Fungi which thus bear their 
spores on the outside of peculiar cells or basidia, have been 
called Basidiosporous or Acrosporous. 

Across (akrp-s),tf</D. and prep .; also aphetically 
cross. [A prep\ in + Cross. Cf. Fr. encroix, 
whence Caxton’s in cross t perh. the earliest form.] 

A. adv. 

1 . In the form of a cross, crosswise, crossing each 
other, crossed. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxciv. 170 Syr hugh spencer.. 
fell doune vpon the grounde by the see bank acros with his 
armes and thryes kist the grounde. 1485 — Chas. the Gt. 
239 He layed hys armes vpon hys body in maner of a crosse. 
/ bid. 240 He fonde Rolland expyred, hys hondes in crosse 
vpon hys vysage. 1590 W ebbe Trauaites (1868) 25 Two 
kniues are layde acrosse vpon the loafe. 1646 H. Lawrence 
Com. 6' l Car re tv. Angels 117 Thtnke not to goe to heaven 


with your armes acrosse. 1771 Foot Pettseroso in. 120 Yon¬ 
der, tow'rds the east A warrior frowns in stone, his legs 
across. 1826 Wordsworth Poems on Affec. xl. Wks. 1849 
I. 152 Pine not like them with arms Bcross. 

2. In a position or direction crossing the length¬ 
line of anything, transveisely; hence, from side to 
side, or corner to comer, through. 

1523 Fitzherbert Husb.t 1534) F5 The whicheblyster must 
be -slyttc with a knyfe a-crosse. 1601 Shaks. TiveL N. v. i. 
178 H'as broke my head a-crosse, and has giuen Sir Tob/a 
bloody Coxcombe too. 1774 Phil. Tram. LX IV. 355 ,1 found 
it impossible to saw it directly a-cross. 1850 M rs. Stowe 
Uncle ’Tom’s C. ix. 71, I jumped right on to the icc, and 
how I got across I don’t know. Mod. Was the Channel rough 
when you came across ? 

b. Naut. 

1633 Stafford Pac.Hib.w iii.(1821)325 And ride with their 
yards a crosse. 1794 Nfi^on in Nicolas r s Disp. 4* Lett. (1845) 
I. 504 IShips] of the Line, sails bent, some with top-gallant 
yards across, 

3 . In a position actually or potentially the result 
of crossing anything; on the other side. 

1816 Scott Old Mort. 146 Ix>rd Evandale .. was no sooner 
across than he was charged by the left body of the enemy’s 
cavalry. Mod. At this rate we shall soon be across. 

+ 4 . Not straight or directly; obliquely, athwart, 
awry, amiss. Obs. 

1559 Mirr. for Mag. 344 (T.) When king and queen saw 
things thus go across, To quiet all, a parliament they called. 
16x5 Be. Hall Contempt, nr. vii. 64 The squint-eyed phari¬ 
sees lookc a-crosse at all the actions of Christ. 1687 R. 
L estrange Ansro. Dissenter 8 This Gentleman will needs 
set them on a-Cross, and then Exclayme against them as [the 
most Contrary Tilings in the World], 

B. prtp. [The adv. with obj. expressed.] 

1 . Direction : In a direction forming a cross with, 
or transverse to; a. at right angles with. 

1634BRERETON Trav.{t 6 \ 4 ) 45 Along table..placed length¬ 
ways in an aisle which stands over across the church. 1697 
Pottf.r Antiq. Greece 1 . viii. (1715) 42 A Partition.. reaching 
quite cross the Theater. 1742 Young Night Th. 1 v. 721 
Faith builds a bridge across the gulph of death. 1816 J. Wil¬ 
son City of Plague 1. i. 77 How idly hangs that arch magni¬ 
ficent, Across the idle river. 1830 Tennyson Lady Clara 
Cere 31 But there was that across his throat Which you had 
hardly cared to see. i860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. § 12,88 A line 
set across the fissured portion [of the ice]. 

b. at any angle with ; sideways or obliquely 
against. 7 o come across’, to come upon or meet 
obliquely, indirectly, or unintentionally. 

a 1626 Bacon (T.) The harp hath the concave not along the 
strings, but across the strings. 1747 Coi.uns The Passions 
(1830161 When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, Her 
bow across her shoulder flung. 1816 J. Wilson City of Plague 
ti. ii. 211 Across our gracious lady’s bed A blast hath come as 
from the grave, i860 Dickens Uncont. Trav. vii. (1866) 49/2 
A wind very like the March east wind of England, blew across 
me. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. 111 . xii. 191 Wc come across 
more than one incidental mention of those wars. Mod. I ran 
across him in the City yesterday. 

2 . Motion : From side to side of; quite through, 
over, in any direction except lengthwise. Bcross the 
country: straight through between two points, 
without regard to the regular roads; not along the 
regular roads. 

1501 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, iv. 1.114, I charge thee waft me 
safely crosse the Channell. 1611 — lVint. T. iv. iv. 15 When 
my good Falcon made her flight a-crosse Thy Fathers 
ground. 1728 Thomson Spring 439 You, now retiring, fol¬ 
lowing now Across the stream, exhaust his idle rage. 1784 
Cowper Task vi. 275 Pushing iv’ry balls Across a velvet 
level. 183* Tennyson Milleds Dau. 32 After dinner talk 
Across the walnuts and the wine. 18149 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I. 573 He was directed to hasten thiiner across the country. 
1866 Geo. Eliot Felix Holt xlvl 402 A sort of gleam seemed 
to shoot across his face. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 372 A 
footman will run your errand across the town. 1876 G. O. 
Trevelyan Life Lett. Macaulay ILL 16 All its associ¬ 
ations and its traditions swept at once across his memory. 
1879 Tennyson Loved s T. 9 Permit me, friend, I prythee To 
pass my hand across my brows. 

3 . Position: On the other side of, beyond, over. 

c 1750 Jacobite Toast , * The King across the water ! * 1855 

Ten nyson Da isyy 2 To lands of summer across the sea. Mod. 
The great republic across the Atlantic. 

t Acrossed (akrp-st),///. a. Obs.rare* 1 . [Ap¬ 
parently a blending of Across and Crossed. See 
Across A 1.] Crosswise, crossed. 

1548 W. Thomas It. Gram. (1567) Raccosciare , to sit vpon 
the legges acrossed, as the taylours vse to doe. 

Acrostic (akr^rstik), sb. and a.; also 6-8 acros- 
tick(e, 7 achrostiche, acrostique, 7-8 acrostich. 
[ad. L. acrostichis, a. Gr. dupoarix^, f. dnpo- (see 
Acro-) + tm'xos a row, order, line of verse. Occurs 
in the L. form as late as 1642. The etymological 
spelling is acrostich , as in distich. Cf. Fr, acroslichc .] 
A. sb. 

1 . A short poem (or other composition) in which 
the initial letters of the lines, taken in order, spell 
a word, phrase, or sentence. Sometimes the last or 
middle letters of the lines, or all of them, are 
similarly arranged to spell words, etc., whence a dis¬ 
tinction of single, double , or triple acrostics. See 
also Telkstich. 

1587 Golding De Montay xxxu. 508 Cicero .. maketh men- 
lion of Sybil’s Acrosticke, that is to say, of ccrteinc verses of 
hirs whose first letters made the name of that king. 1605 
Camden Rem. (1637) 340 Our Poets have their knacks as 
young Schollers call them, as Ecchos, Achrostiches, Ser¬ 
pentine verses. 1642 Montagu Acts <5- Mon. 220 The whole 
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Pocme, or Passage of that Acrostiehis, is a Description of 
the generalc Judgement. 1656 Cowley Of Wit vi. Wks. 
1686, a In which who finds out Wit, the same may sec In 
An’grams and Acrostiques, Poetry. 1711 Addison Spectator 
No. 60?4 Besides these there are compound Acroslicks, 
where the principal Letters stand two or three deep. 1767 
A. Campbell Lexipkants (1774) 98 Rhyme is fit for nothing 
but madrigals, epigrams and acrosticks, 1841 Spalding Italy 
II. 25 Publius Optatianus Porphyrius composed, in .326, a 
poem, still extant, in praise of Constantine, the lines of which 
are acrostics. 1844 Lingard Hist. A.-S. Clu ii.(i8s8) II. 145 
Acrostics were also admired, both single and double. 

2 . A Hebrew poem in which the consecutive 
lines or verses begin with the successive letters 
of the alphabet; an Abecedarian poem. 

1753 Chambers Cycl, Sufp. s.v., Some pretend to find 
Acrostics in the psalms, particularly in those called Abcdarian 
psalms. 1868 Chambers Encycl. 1 .33 It was customary at 
one lime to compose verses on sacred subjects after the 
fashion of these Hebrew acrostics, the successive verses or 
lines beginning with the letters of the alphabet in their order, 
f 3 . The beginning or end of a verse. Obs . 

1614 Sf.lden Titles of Honor { 1614) 12 Thai Acroslich .. 
Kpirr? <m v/zrOcrrai. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v., Tho’ 
an Acrostic properly signifies the beginning of a verse, yet it 
is sometimes also used for the end or close of it; as by the 
author of the constitutions, when he orders one to sing the 
hymns of David, and the people to sing after him the Acros¬ 
tics or ends of the verses .. This was called singing Acrostics , 
Acrostichia , which is a species of psalmody usual in the 
anticnl church. 

B. adj. Pertaining to or characterized by acrostics 
(in senses A 1, 2). 

1682 Dryuen Macflecknoe 206 Leave writing plays, and 
choose for thy command, Some peaceful province in Acrostic 
land. 1669 Gale Crt. of Gentiles 1.1. xii. 78 That the Pheni- 
cian order [of Letters]. . was most ancient, appeares by the 
Acrostic verses of David. 1868 Chambers Encycl. I. 33 The 
Acrostic poetry of the Hebrews. 

Acrostic (akrp'stik), a . 2 [A factitious formation 
from Across, or Acrossed (= acros/y] Crossed, 
folded across ; moving crosswise, erratic, zig-zag. 

160a Middleton Earn, of Loi’c iv. iv. Wks. II. 179 What 
melancholy sir, with acrostic arms, now comes? 1797 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXII 1 . 566 The capricious skips 
of an acrostic itinerary. 

Acrostichal, -cal (akrpstikal), a. rarc~°. [f. 
Acrostic tf. 1 + -alU] Of or pertaining to acrostics. 
(In mod. Diets.) 

Acrostichally, -cally (akryrstikali), adv. [f. 
prcc. + -LY-.] After the manner of an acrostic. 

1865 E. B. Tylor Early Hist. A fan. v. 103 Letters may be 
named .. acrostically, by names chosen because they begin 
with the right letters. 

Acrostichic (xkr0Strkik),«. [f. Gr.d/rpo<rrtx *5 
Acrostic + -ic.] Of or pertaining to acrostics. 

1880 R. N. Cost Ling. Ess. 35a In assigning these names 
the Acrostichic principle was followed inversely. 

Acrostichoid (akrp*stikoid),<7. Hot. [f.Acitos- 
tic(U + -01D.] Resembling the commencement of 
lines of poetry; an epithet of the genus of ferns 
Acrostichum, N.O. Polypodiaccac, so called from the 
peculiar distribution of the sori on the back of 
the fronds. 

1882 T. More in Gardener! Chron. No.438 XVII.672 The 
decurrcnl base, with light brown spore-cases, forming the 
usual universal acrostichoid fructification. 

Acrosticism (akrp'stisiz’m). [f. Acrostic+ 
-ism, more correctly acrostichism .] The method of 
acrostics; acrostichal arrangement or character. 

184a Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets 73 There is an ear¬ 
nestness in the poem, acrostic as it is,—a leaning to beauty's 
side,—which is above the acrosticism. 

Acrotch, variant of Accroach v . Obs. to grasp. 
Acroteleutic (ce ; kr0itflitt*tik). [f. Gr. d/rpor€- 
\*xni-ov the fag-end, hcncc the burden or chorus (f. 
anpos extreme+rt\tvr-T} end)+-ic.] ‘ Among Eccle¬ 
siastical writers, the end of a verse or psalm, or 
something added thereto to be sung by the people.’ 
Chambers Cycl. Sup pi. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v.. The Gloria Fatri is by 
some writers called the Acroteleutic to the psalms; because 
always used to be repeated by the people at the end of each. 

Acroter (akr^ti'tai). Also acrotcre. [a. Fr. 
acrofbrc, ad. L. acroter turn , ad. Gr. btcpojy^piov a 
summit or extremity, f. atepos extreme, endmost, 
highest. The L. form acroterium (x:kn?,tD riym) 
and Gr. acroterion are more commonly used.] 

1 . Arch. In pi, acroteria or acroters, prop. ‘The 
pedestals, often without bases, placed on the centre 
and sides of pediments for the reception of figures.' 
Gwilt. Sometimes applied less correctly to the 
statues on these pedestals. 

1706 Phi lufs, Ac rote res, in Architecture, Pedestals upon 
the Comers and Middle of a Pedcment to support Statues, 
1708 View of Loud. 1 .95/2 Over each Column, upon Acroters, 
is a Lamp. 1751 Chambers Cycl , Acroteria or Acroters in 
Architecture. 1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 292 The 
acroteria of tombs were coloured blue and green. 

12 . ‘.The pinnacles or other ornaments standing in 
ranges on the horizontal coping or parapets of a 
building.* Gwilt. In this sense the pi. acroteria is 
found as a collective singular. Obs. 

1678 Phillips, Acroteria, in Architecture are those sharp 
and spiry Battlements or Pinnacles, that stand in ranges, 
with Rails and Balastcrs upon flat Buildings. 1720 Stow 
London (cd. Strype) iil viiL (1754) I. 650 /i At the west end is 


an Acroteria of the figures of the Apostles each about eleven 
feet hi^h. 1759 Martin Xat. Hist. 1 . 295 The Cornish, on 
which is a kind of Acroteria, enriched with Roses. 

+ 3 . Med. Tlie extremities of the body, as the hands, 
feet, and head.. Obs. 

1706 Phillips, Acroteria, the utmost parts ofa Man’s Body, 
as nis Fingcrs-cnds. 1753 Cham hers Cycl. Snpp., The Acro¬ 
teria growing cold in acute distempers, is held a prognostic 
of death. 

Acroterial (a^krtftD rial), a. [f. L. acroteri-um 
+ AL 1 .] Pertaining to, or having the character of, 
an acroterium. 

1708 View of Lend. I. 96/2 The Acroterial Pinnacles are 
of the Gothic order. 1833 Pen. Cycl. I. 100 The bases or 
pedestals on which the acroterial ornaments are placed. 

t Acrote'riasm. Obs. [ad. Gr. uHpoiTTjpiaapLa 
mutilation t.&Kpoonipiafav to cut off the extremities.] 
Amputation of the extremities ; ‘Theact of cutting 
off the extreme parts of the body, when putrefied, 
by a saw.* Chambers, Cycl. Suppl. 1753. 

In Bailey 1731, Ash 1775. 

Acroterion, acroterium, see Acroter. 
Acrotic (akr/7*tik\ a. Path, [improp. f. d/fpdr-ps 
an extreme + -ic.] Of diseases: Pertaining to the 
surface or outside. 

1853 Mayne Exp. Lex. 

Acrotism (arkrdTiz’m). Med. [mod. f. Gr. a 
priv. + KpoT-cs sound of striking + -ism.] Igick of 
pulsation. 

1853 Mayne Exp. Lex. 

Acrotomous (akrptomas), a. Min. [f. Gr. 
unporofi-os having the top eut off + -ous.] ‘ I laving 
a cleavage parallel with the base.* Dana. 

+ A-cry, adv. or phrase. [A prcp. A + Cky.] In 
a cry, crying. 

*593 Nashk 4 Lett. Confnt.Zo He brides it and simpers it 
out a crie, No forsooth God dild you. 

Acryl (arkril). Chew. [f. Ach(olein + -yl(r = 
Gr. v\rj substance, stuff.] The hypothetical oxidized 
radical of the allyl series, Cjipo, formed from ally! 
by the substitution of an atom of oxygen for two of 
hydrogen; a constituent of acrolein and acrylic acid. 
Acrylate (arkriUt). Chcm. [f. Acryl + -ate.] 
A salt of acrylic acid (which is hydrogen acrylate). 

187^ Williamson Chan. § 302 By its [acrolein's] oxidation, 
hydne acrylate is formed. 

Acrylic (a i kri‘Iik), a. Client, [f. Acryl + -ic.] 
Of or containing the radical acryl ; as the acrylic 
scries of compounds. Acrylic acid, 0 , 11 ^ 0 . 011 , 
formed by the oxidation of acrolein. 

1869 R os col Etern. Chcm. xxxvi. 389 Acrylic acid is the 
first term of a series of monobasic acids, [which] differ from 
the series of fatty acids in containing two atoms of hydrogen 
less. 1877 Fownes Alan. Chau. 11. 304 Of the acids of the 
first group, called normal acrylic acid>, some occur mostly as 
glycerides in vegetable and animal organisms. 

Acsg, acsi-en, early forms of Ask. 

Act (rckt). [prig. a. Fr. actc, but in some of the 
senses referring directly to L. actus a doing, and 
actum a thing done (pi. arta).] 

X. A thing done; a deed, a performance (of an in¬ 
telligent being). 

c 1384 Chaucer If. of Fame 347 And al youre actes red 
and songe 1 MS. Boat, aelysj. r 1460 Fortescue A Is. <y 
Lint. Mon. (1714) 99 Thay have no Hertys to do so terry- 
blc an Acte. 1535 Covkrdale Ps. lix. 12 Thorow God we 
shal do greale actes, for it is he that shal treade downe oure 
enemies. 1584 Bowel Lloyd's Cambria 99 The prowesse 
and worthie Actes of the ancient Brytaines, 1611 Bible 
Transl . Pref, As worthy an acte as euer he did. 1678 
Butler Hudibras in. i. 925 An act and deed that makes one 
heart Become another's Counter-part. 1807 Craube Par. 
Reg. in, 74 And snatch some portion of their acts from fate. 
1832 J. Austin Led. Jurtfr. xviii. (1879) I- 4 2 7 The only 
objects which can be called acts are the consequences of 
volitions.. The involuntary' movements which are the con¬ 
sequences of certain diseases are not acts. 

b. A thing done as the result, practical outcome, 
or external manifestation of any state, and, whence 
the state may be inferred. 

1751 Jortin Sean. (1771) I. ii. 27 God required of him this 
act of obedience. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 11 .477 This hath 
heen declared by (he legislature to be an act of bankruptcy, 
upon which a commission may be sued out. Mod. It would 
be the act ofa madman. 

+ 2 . A state of accomplished fact or reality, as 
distinguished from subjective existence, intention, 
possibility, ete. Obs. 

1398 Trf.vjsa Barth. De P. R. iv. i. (1495) 78 The noblest 
thynges of shappes of kynde and of crafte that be hydde 
comyth forth in acte and in dede. 1595 Siiaks. John iv. iii. 
135 If I in act, consent, or sinneof thought Be guiltie. 1662 
More Ant id. agst. At It. Ep. Ded. (1712) 2 Plato, if he were 
alive again, might find his timorous supposition brought into 
absolute Act. 1677 Half. Print. Grig. Alan . 109 They arc 
only in possibility, and not in act. 
t 3 . ? Activity, active principle. Obs. 

. 1398 T revisa Barth. De P. R. m. xxiv. (1495) 74 The soulc 
is actc and perfeccion of the body. 165a /. Burroughes 
Exp. Hosea v. 92 Grace; is called the Divine nature, and 
God (wc know) is a pure act, and it is called the life of God. 
1694 Lestrange Fables clxv.(i7i4> 179 Nothing can be more 
contrary to God Himself, who is a Pure Act, then the Sleep¬ 
ing and Drowsing away of our Life and Reason. 1730 
Beveridge Priv. Thoughts 1.18 But my Reason tells me, 
God is a pure Act, and therefore Ilow can He suffer any 
Punishments. 


4 . The process of doing; acting, action, opera¬ 
tion. (L. actus.) arch . cxc. in Act of God : action of 
uncontrollable natural forces in causing an accident, 
as the burning of a ship by lightning. 

M 94 Fabyan vh. 579 The actc of Frenshmen standynge 
mochc in ouer rydyngc of theyr aduersaryes by force of 
speremcn. 1594 Drayton Idea 860 Wise in Conceit, in Act 
a very sot. 1635 J. Swan Spec. A fundi v. § 2. (1643) 130 The 
Materiall cause 1 of the rainbow] is not water in act. 1732 
Pope Ess. on Alan ii. 105 The rising tempest puts iu act the 
soul. 1784 Cowpf.r Task vi. 340 To give such act and 
ult'rance as they may To extasy too big to be suppress'd. 
1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 193 And hear the flow of 
souls in act and speech. 1882 Charter-party i The Act of 
God, the Queen's Enemies, Fire, and all and every other 
Dangers and Accidents of the Seas .. always excepted, 
b. !n act : in the process, in the very doing ; in 
the interval, however momentary, between the in¬ 
ception and completion of the deed ; on the point 
of. (L. in aclu.) 

1596 Shaks. Merck. Vat. 1. iii. 84 When the workc of genera- 
tion was Betwccne these woolly breeders in the act. 1611 
Bible John viii. 4 This woman was taken in adultery, in the 
ven f act. 1678 Butler Hudibras in. i. 666 And off the loud 
oaths go, but, while They’re in the very act, recoil, c 1746 
J. Hervey Afedit. % Contempt. (1Z1Z) 220 It is in the very 
act to fly. 1826 Southey / 'ifid. tied. Angl. 86 He was in 
the very act of death. 1874 Bouiell Arms Armoury. 
78 When armour was in the act of ceasing to be worn. 

5 . Something transacted in council, or in a 
deliberative assembly; hence, a decree passed by a 
legislative body, a court of justice, etc. (L. actum, 
pi. acta.) 

1458 in Dorn. A rehit. HI. 43 This was preset! acte also in 
the perlement. 153s Covkrdale Josh. xxiv. 26 losua wrote 
this acte in the IxAe of the lawe of God. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hat. 
VI, 11. ii. 91 You .. Haue caus'd him by new act of Parlia¬ 
ment, To blot out me, and put his owtie Sonne in. 1640 1 
Kirkcudbright War-Corn. Min. Bk. (18551 98 All fugitives 
must be apprehendit and punished conforms to the actes. 
1693 Mem. Count Take/y 11.91 The Male-contents demanded 
a general Act of Indempnity. « 1704 T. Brown Praise of 
Wealth Wks. 1730 I.83 Before this proclamation passed into 
an irrevocable act. 1795.Sr.WEL tr. Hist. Quakers II. \n. 66 
They asked him if he knew not of an act against meetings. 
1839 Kmghilly I list. Eng. 1 . 373 An act of attainder was 
passed against York, Salisbury, their wives and children. 

6 . A record of transactions or decrees; any instru¬ 
ment in writing to verify facts. (L. actum, pi. acta.) 

1535 Covf.khai.k Ezra vi. 2 A boke, & in it was there an acte 
wrytten after this maner. 1663 Butler Hudibras 1. i. 143 
He could reduce all things to Acts. 1704 Nelson I'estiv. y 
Fasts (17391 7 l 11 *he Acts of the Martyrdom of St. Ignatius 
we find. 1726 Ayli 1 fe Parcrgon 27 Judicial Acts are >aid 
to be all those Writings, and matters which relate to Judicial 
Proceedings, and are sped in open Court at the Instance of 
one of the Parties Litigant; and, being reduced into writing 
by a I’ublick Notary .. are recorded by the Authority of the 

udge. 1789 Constit. I'. S. iv. § 1 Full faith and credit shall 

e given in each state to the public acts, records anti judicial 
proceedings of every other stale. 1821 Byron .V. Ealiero 
1. i. u86S' 315 The ducal table cover'll o'er With . . petitions, 
Despatches, judgements, acts, reprieves, reports. 

b. Acts {of the Apostles ), name of one of the 
books of the X. Test. 

1539 Tons’!all Semi, on /'aline sondaye (1823) 55 It ap- 
pereth playnly ill the x. of the actes. 1549 Cover da le Erasm. 
I'araphr. Rom. Argt., As Luke in the xxi chapiter of thactes 
reherseth. 1833 Crush tr. Eusebius , Fed. Hist. u. x. 59 It is 
also recorded in the book of Acts. 

7 . A ‘ performance * of part of a play; hcncc, ()ne 
of the main divisions ofa dramatic work, in which 
a definite part of the whole aclion is completed. 
Also often fig. (L. actus.) 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII , Epil. 3 Some come to take their 
ease, And slecpe an act or two. c 1615 Fletcher Mad Lover 
1. 21 Away then : our Act's ended. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 156 ? 8 An act is only the representation of Mich a part 
of the business of the play as proceeds in an unbroken tenor, 
or without any intermediate pause. 1769 Junius Lett, x viii. 
112 Can age itself forgot that you arc now in the last act of 
life? 1858 Df. Quincey Grk. '/‘rag. in Wks. IX. 64 The very 
meaning of an act is, that in the intervals, the suspension of 
the acts, any |>ossihlc time may elapse, anti any possible action 
go on. 1876 Freeman Xonu. Com 7. II. x. 507 Wc are ap¬ 
proaching the close of the first act of our great drama. 

8 . In the Universities, a thesis publicly maintained 
by a candidate for a degree, or to show’ a student’s 
proficiency. 

At Oxford, the Act took place early in J illy. The graduates 
kept Acts , or discussed theses, on Saturday and Monday; on 
the intervening Ad Sunday, two of the pew Doctors of 1 ii- 
vinity preached Act Sermons before the University. The Act 
was last held after long interruption in 1733; in 1856 the name, 
with all that related to the ceremony, was removed from the 
Statute-book, and only survives in the appellation Act Term 
sometimes given to T rinity Term. At Cambridge, the name 
is still given to the thesis and accompanying examination 
required for the oblainment of the doctor's degree in Divinity, 
Law, and Medicine. 

1641 Ld. Brooke Disc. Xat. Episc. 11. vii. 118 They desire 
they may have leave (as Probationers) to exercise, or keepe 
Acts, before the Church; 'till the Church shall approve of 
them. 1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 42 At the time . . were 
divers created Doctors without attendance to keep Acts. 1691 
Wood Ath. Ox on. 11 .182 Upon Act Sunday the same year 
he preached the University Sermon at S. Maries. 1695 
Kennett Paroch. Antiq. II. 58 This method was first re¬ 
flected on hy Mr. Peter Hcyltn, in an Act sermon at St. 
Mary’s in Oxon, July 11,1630. 1713 Guardian No. 72(1756) 
1,320 This paper is written with a design to make my ioumey 
to Oxford agreeable to me, where I design to be at the Pub- 
lick Act. 1733 Berkeley in Fraser's Life vi. 207 The ap¬ 
proaching Act at Oxford is much spoken of. 1877 Comb. 
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Univ. Calcnd. 51 The Decree of Bachelor in Divinity, for 
which the requisite Exercises are, one Act, and an English 
Sermon. The Act is required to be kept in the following 
manner :.. The Candidate shall read a thesis composed in 
Latin by himself on some subject approved by the Professor; 
the Professor or graduate presiding, shall bring forward 
arguments or objections in English for the Candidate to 
answer, etc. 

t 9 . An auto da fe, or act of faith ; a burning of 
heretics. Obs. 

1709 Strype Annals of Ref. xx. 228 In this act also were 
burnt the bones and picture of D. zEgidio. 

Act (a‘kt), v. [f. L. art- ppl. stem of ag-Prc to 
drive, carry on, do. Probably influenced in its 
development by Act $b. More than a century inter¬ 
vened between the use of the word by the Sc. poet 
Henryson, and its first appearance in Eng.] 

+ 1 . trans. To put in motion, move to action, 
impel ; to actuate, influence, animate. Obs. 

c 147s Henryson Mor. Fables 79 The Fiend .. Acland ilke 
man to rin vnrighteous rinkes, 160a Warner Albion's Fug. 
xui. Ixxvi.(i6i2)3i6 Thy senses fiuc that acte thy life. 1605 
Timme Quersitanus ii. 8 All spirit. . in the world is acted & 
gouerned by the spirit. 164a Rogers Naaman 453 There 
was a different principle that acted them. 1649 H. Guthrv 
Mem. (1702! 54 The People of Scotland are much acted by 
their Ministers Doctrine. 1675 Barclay Apot. Quakers 11. 
§ 1.19 They are not acted nor led hy God's Spirit. 1677 Gai.e 
Crt. 0/ Gentiles II. iv. 235 A 1 his companions, who are acted 
by the same atheistic principes. 1691 Petty Pol. A rith . iii. 54 
Snips, and Guns do not fight of themselves, but Men who 
act and manage them. 171a Addison Spec. No. 287 r i If I 
shall be told that 1 am acted by prejudice, I am sure it is an 
honest prejudice.. 173a Pope Fss. oh Man ii. 59 Self-love, 
the spring of motion, acts the soul. 1748 RicHARUSoN.C 7 <?r. 
issa <18111 III.309 Mrs. Howe was acted by the springs 1 
set at work. 

+ 2 . To bring into action, bring about, produce, 
perform, work, make, do (a thing or process). Obs. 

1594 Greene Orl. Furioso 17 Thus did 1 act as many brave 
attempts. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Frit. vu. xliv. (1632) 414 
Dunstan .. who not onely did refuse to act his Coronation. 
1649 Sklden Lazos 0/ Eng. n. viii. (1739) 5 2 Whereby they 
did get power to act other enormities mentioned in the Charge. 
1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. <1701) 82/2, 1 do most act the 
business of the Commonwealth, if 1 practise it only. 1726 
1 H: Foe Hist. Devil 1. xi. (1840) 172 Had Satan been ahle to 
have acted anything by force. 1791 T. Paine Rights of Man 
(cd. 4) 144 Measures which at other times it would censure, it 
now approves, and acts persuasion upon itself to suffocate its 
judgment. 

3 . To carry out in action, work out, perform (a 
project, command, purpose), arch. 

1610 Siiaks. Temp. j. ii. 273 To act her earthy, and abhord 
commands. 1659 Reynolds in Burton’s Diary 11828’ IV. 
302 Our enemies.. take an advantage of a parliament sitting 
to act all their plots. 1693 Mem. Count Tcckcty Pref. 11, A 
formed Design, intended to be acted in one Place after 
another, throughout Europe. 17x8 Pope Iliad 1. 426 The 
unwilling heralds act their lord’s commands, a 1842 Tenny¬ 
son (linone 146 To live by law, Acting the law wc live by 
without fear. 

4 . To carry out or represent in mimic action (an 
ideal, incident, or story); to perform a playb 
Hence fig. in a bad sense: To simulate, counterfeit. 

1594 M. Drayton in Shaks. Cent, of Praise 13 Acting her 
passions on our stately stage. 1601 Rcturne fr. Pam ass.. 
Ibid. 48 l.et me see you act a little of it. 1602 Shaks. Haml. 
11. ii. 455 It was neucr acted : or if it was, not aboue once, for 
the Play 1 remember pleas’d not the Million. 1812 J. & H. 
Smith Rejec. Addr. v. (18731 40 It is built to act English 
plays in. 1823 Lamb F.lia Ser. j. xx. (1865I 149 A present 
sense of the blessing, which can be but feebly acted by the 
rich. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Fug. 11 . 474 Sunderland acted 
calumniated virtue to perfection. 1858 Dickens Lett. (1880) 
11. 43 It is extremely well acted by all concerned. 

5 . With various complemental phrases. 

1611 W. GonDAKD Sat. Dial. Eh, Oh, her that well cann 
acte-out such sweete partes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
F.p. 1. vi. 23 To act the Fable into a reality. 1659 South 
Serm. Matt. x. 33 1 . 83 It has been still preached up, but 
acted down. 1715 Burnet /list. Chon Time 11 . 237 Lord 
Tweedale saw, that.. he would act over his former extrava¬ 
gances. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 36 This would be to 
act over again the scene of the criminals condemned to the 
gallies. 1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. (1858)354 To speak-out, to 
act-out what Nature has laid in him. 

0 . To ad a fart, or the fart of: orig. To sustain 
the part of one of the characters in a play, hence to 
simulate, fig. To fulfil the character or duties of. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. in. iv. 26 That part, thou (Pisaniol must 
acte for me. 1684 T. Burnet Theo. Earth 185 Our life now 
is so short.. by that time we begin to understand our selves 
a little, and to know where we are, and how to act our part, 
we must leave the stage, and give place to others. 1769 
Junius Lett. xxxv. 167 You have still an honourable part to 
act. 1794 Paley Evict. 11. ix. (1817) 211 'I’hose who had acted 
and were acting the chief parts in the transaction. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xiL 121 He acted something like 
the part of a deserter. 

7 . To act (anyone): To personate, assume the 
character of, to play; orig. on the stage; fig. in 
real life; dial, it passes into the sense of mimick¬ 
ing, mocking. 

. 1651 Horres Leviathan 1. xvi. 80 He that actelh another, 
is said to beare his Person, or act in his name. 1670 Cotton 
Esfernou 111. ix. 470 Why should I take that ill from you, 
which I suffer from Marais, who every day acts me in 
your presence? This Marais was .. a Buffoon, that had a 
marvellous faculty of imitation. 1727 Swift To Yng. Lady 
Wks. 1755 II. 11.41 A wise man .. soon grows weary of acting 
the lover and treating his wife like a mistress. 2742 Young 
Night Th. iv. 556 She gives the soul a soul that acts a god. 


1796 Gov. Morris Sparks' Life <5- Writ. (1832) III. 98 It is 
to act, not to be, the monarch, and he suits better the theatre 
than the throne. 1837 J. II. Newman Par. Serm. xxvi. (cd. 
31 I. 390 What was it hut to act the child, to ask how many 
times a fellow-Christian should offend against us. 

8 . intr. (object suppressed). To perform on 
the stage. 

1598 J. M arston in Shaks. Cent, of Praise 27 Say who acts 
best? Drusus or Roscio? 1611 Cory at Crudities 247, I saw 
women acte, a thing that I neuer saw before, though 1 hauc 
heard that it hath beene sometimes used in London, a 16*5 
Fletcher MadLorrrn. i. 8 Plague act yee, He act no more. 
1718 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 1 . xxi. 64 No women are 
suffered to act on the stage. 

9 . To perform on the stage of existence ; to per¬ 
form actions, to do things, in the widest sense, 
a. With special reference to the reality of the 
doing, as opposed to think, speak, etc. b. With 
reference to the manner or mode of action, and 
hence = behave, comport, or demean oneself. 

1684 Scanderbeg Redtv. vi. 133 The Emperour obliged 
himself to Act with an Army of Sixty Thousand Men against 
the Turks. 174a Young Night Th. 11. 92 Who does the best 
his circumstance allows Does well, acts nobly; angels could 
no more. 1751 JoRTiN ^rrw. (1771) Vll.i. 13 Who bcleevc in 
Christ, with a resolution to act suitably to this persuasion. 
1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 14 We begin to think 
and to act from reason and from nature alone. 1833 Ht. 
Martinf.au Loom h Lug. 1, iv. 54, 1 never could act for my- 
sclf in my life. 1846 Sir R. Peel Sp. on resigning 28 June, 
Acting., from pure and disinterested motives. 1865 Mill 
Reft \ Gov. 8/2 It is whal men think, that determines how 
they act. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xviil 145 In over- 
coming the hostility of the West, William acted as he atways' 
did act. 

C. I'o do the duties of an office temporarily, with¬ 
out being the regular officer; to act for f or in the 
absence of another. To act as : To perform in the 
character of, to do the work of, to serve as. (Also 
of things.) 

1804 [See under Acting vbl. sb. 5.] 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Fug. ]. 490 He had no scruple ahout acting as chaplain. 1857 
1 .ivingstone Trav. vi. 1 r 4 A person who acted as interpreter. 
1879 G. C. Harlan Eyesight ii. 25 They [the cyc -1 ashes] are 
delicately sensitive to the slightest touch, and act as feelers 
to warn the eye of the approach of any small object. Mod. 
Is any one empowered to act in the manager's absence? I am 
here to act for my brother; to act in behalf of the children. 

d. To net on, upon : To regulate one’s conduct 
according to. 

1847 T knnyson Princess 11. 211 If more there be, If more 
and acted on, whal follows? Mod. I wish the maxim were 
more generally acted upon in all cases. 

0. To act up to: To come up in practice to an 
assumed standard, to fulfil or carry out in practice. 

1747 in Col. Rec. Penn. V. 149 As long as you shall act up 
to your Engagements. 1829 I.andor /mag. Conveys. (1842! 

II . 99 Your lordship acts tip to your tenets. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 11 . 63 Thai.. the members of the Church of Eng¬ 
land would act up to their principles. 

10 . Of things: To put forth energy, produce 
effects, exert influence, fulfil functions, 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 141 r 2, A combination of incon¬ 
siderable circumstances, acting when his imagination was 
unoccupied. 181a W. Taylor in Month. Rev. LX IX. 384 
Rapid composition acts best. 1870 Jevons Eletn. Logic xxix. 
251 When several causes act at once. i8?8 Huxlf.y Physiogr. 
63 A fall of snow thus acts like a mantle of fur thrown over 
the earth. Mod. The brake refused to act. 

b. To act on: lb exert influence on ; to influence, 
affect. (Here aet on comes round nearly to the 
earliest transitive sense of act ; see 1.) 

1810 Coleridge Friend (1865I 124 Reason to act on man 
must he impersonated. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 437 
The clear liquor.. is acted on by a rod of zinc. 1855 Brewster 
Life of Nezvton 1 . xii. 322 One sphere will act upon another 
with a force directly proportional to their quantities of matter. 
1855 Bain Senses lutcll. 11. ii. § 2 (1864I 177 Gases du not 
act on the touch. 

Actable (arktab’l), a. [f. Act v. + -able.] 

1 . Capable of being acted (on the stage). 

1849 Eclcc. Rev. XXVI. 212 If not actable, to what end 
the acting form ? 1881 M. Thomas in Dram. Ref. Jrnl. Nov. 
216/2 He first learnt how to write a fairly actable comedy. 

2 . Capable of being acted or carried out in 
practice. 

1878 Tennyson Harold 111. i. 72 Is naked truth actable in 
true life? 

+ Actaeon (cekt/’an), v. Obs. [f. AcEron, the 
mythological hunter turned into a stag by Diana, 
witha play upon his becoming'homed.’] Tocuckold. 

1615 Nichols Disc. Marriage xi. in HarL Misc.. (Malh.) 

III. 274 There are of opinion, that there is, in marriage, an 
inevitable destiny.. which is either to be actioned, or not 
to he. a 1658 Cleveland / 7 /. Uxoris x, And thou’lt Acti¬ 
on’d be. 

t A’ctative. Obs: rare- 1 , [f. Act, by form- 
assoc. with words like purgative, restorative, frovo- 
cative, of which the basis is not the Eng. purge, 
restore, pror'oke, hut L. purgdre, etc.; see -ative.] 

? A thing that animates or energizes. See Acrr v. 1. 

1605 Timmf. Quersitanus 1. xiil 53 Acertaine red ocre . . 
an asswager ofthings and. a right actative and a great mili- 
gator of all griefes and paincs. 

Acted (arkted), ppl. a. [f. Act v . + -ed.] Carried 
out in action; performed (esp.dramatically); feigned. 

1597 Daniel Civile Wares v. Ixxiii. Envie had been unable 
to reprove His acted life unless shee did him wrong. 1648 
M ilton Tenure of A"mgs Wks. *738 1 .322 All the acted zeal 
that for these many years hath fill’d their bellies. 1855 


Tennyson Will 12 Bui ill for him who .. ever weaker grows 
thro* acted crime. 1859 J urn son Brit tang vii. 86 The acted 
drama cannot long Survive among a reading people. 
Actinal(&ktDi*nal,a:d<tinal),<z. Zcol. [f.Gr.dxr/y, 
dtfTiV-a ray + -alL] Pertaining to that part or sur¬ 
face of a radiate animal which contains the month 
and surrounding organs, as the lower side of a star¬ 
fish ; a term introduced by L. Agassiz in connexion 
with his view that the body of a Radiate animal is 
essentially a sphere, with the mouth or actinostome 
at one of the poles. 

1857 L. Agassiz Contrib. Nat. Hist. N. Arner. IV. 376 The 
so-called mouth is always placed at one of these jioles, and 
from it radiate the most prominent organs, in consequence of 
W'hich I have called this side of the body the oral or aclinal 
area, and the opposite side the aboral or abactinal area. 
187a Dana Corals i. 22 The upper extremity (of an actinia) 
is called the actinal end, since it bears the tentacles or rays. 

Actine (fe'ktin). fad. Gr. anriv- ray.] (Seequot.) 

1849 Sir ). Herschkl in A dm. Man. Sci.Euq. 295 The 
abstract unit of solar radiation to be adopted in the ultimate 
reduction of the aetinometric observations is the actine. 

Acting (re’ktiq), vbl. sb. [f. Act v. +-IXG 1 .] 

1 . The process of carrying out into action ; per¬ 
formance, execution. 

i6ox Shaks. Jut. C. 11. i. 63 Belweenc the acting of a dread- 
full thing, And the first motion. 1853 F. Robertson Serm. 
Ser. 1. viii. 124 Let impression pass on at once to acting. 

2 . The performance of deeds, doing, continued 
action, practice; in //.doings, practices, proceedings, 
conduct. Usually with reference to the manner or 
character of what is done. 

*603 5 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1735)267 So to direct my Act¬ 
ings as they might tend to his Glory. 1649 Cromw ell in 
Southey's Common-PI. Bk. Ser. 11. (18491 H’s easic to 
object to the glorious actinges of God—it wc look too much 
upon instruments, i7*a Dk Foe Hist.Plague(ii$4) 10 Rather 
fora Direction to themselves to act by, than a History of 
my Actings. 18*5 Lo. Cockburn Mem. envn Time iii. 164 The 
past actings of Courts ought not to be merely stated, but 
criticised and appreciated. 1826 Scott Woodst. viii. (1846) 88 
The great actings which are now on foot in these nations. 

3 . The performing of plays or other fictitious 
scenes and incidents, playing, dramatic performance; 
feigning a character not one’s own, simulation. 

1664 Pepys Diary (1879' HI- So The play not good, nor 
anything but the good actings of Betterton and his Wife and 
Harris. 1761 Churchill Rescind Poems 1763 1 . 31 Whose 
Acting’s hard, affected, and constrain'd. 1779 Sheridan 
Critic 1. i. 450, I speak only with reference to the usual length 
of acting plays. 1856 Frouue Hist. Fug. I. 61 Acting was 
the especial amusement of the English, from the palace to 
the village green. 

b. Acting over: A re-enacting, repetition. 

1646 Sir 1 ’. Bkownr Pseud. Fp. 171 Making the creatures 
of one Element, but an acting over those of an other. 

4 . The putting forth of energy or activity, working, 
operation. 

1647 Sfrigg Augl. Rcdiv. l i. 2 This did but put nature 
upon more vigorous and industrious actings to defend itself. 
1754 Edwards Freed. Will 1. § 1,2 There is nothing else in 
the Actings of my Mind, that 1 am conscious of while I walk. 
1833 Chalmers Constit, Man iv 11835) 1 .173 The actings and 
readings that lake place hetween man and man. 1846 H. K. 
Manning Serm. (1848) 11 . ii. 30 The continual actings of the 
desires, lusts, imaginations, leave soils and stains. 

5 . Comb, acting-order, i. c. order for acting in a 
certain capacity, spec. A temporary appointment to 
a vacant position made by one entitled to do so, 
but which may or may not be confirmed by the 
su]>erior authority. 

1804 Nelson in Nicolas's Despatches VI. 199, I.. have ap- 
pointed Mr. Edward Flin, of the Victory, to act in the Bittern 
..a copy of whose Acting-Order is also herewith transmitted 
.. 1 therefore hope their Lordships will confirm the appoint¬ 
ment. 1836 Marryat Midshif. A'rtjry (1863) 213, 1 really think 
that an acting order would do more than the doctor can. 

Acting (re’ktiq), ppl. a. [f. Act v. + -ixg 2 .] 

1 . Performing (dramatically). 

2 . Performing functions, putting forth activity. 
1597 Daniel Civile If'ares vn. xxxiv, The acting spirits 

Up and aw ake doc keepe. 

3 . Performing temporary or special duties ; on 
temporary service. 

1707 Nelson in Nicolas’s Despatches VI 1 .133 The Gunner 
of tne JPelerell not having joined, I shall pul John Brady 
acting into the Petcrcll. 

•' In senses 2 and 3 it is used csp. as a qualifying 
adj. to official titles, meaning cilher doing duty 
temporarily, as Acting-Captain ; or doing duty solely, 
though nominally associated with another or others 
who take no practical share in the work, as Acting- 
Manager, -Secretary, - Trustees, -Executors, etc. 

1801 Nelson in Nicolas’s Despatches IV. 287 Our friend 
Troubridge will tell you his opinion of the present Acting. 
Captain of the San Josef. 1832 Ht. Martineau Hill <5- 
Valley ii. 19 He resolved.. to be an acting partner. 

II Actinia(&kti*nia). Zool. ; pl.actmiro, actinias, 
[mod. L. f. (by Linn.) Gr. atrrtv- ray.] prop. A 
genus of Zoophytes belonging to the family Actin- 
iadte ; pop. extended to any animal of the family, 
whether of the genus Actinia or one of its con¬ 
geners ; a Sea-Anemone, or animal of the Sea- 
Aneinonc group. 

1748 Sir J. Hill Nat. Hist. 94 The body of the actinia is 
of a naturally cylindrick, but variable figure. 1767 Ellis 
Actinia in Phil. Trans. LVIL428 The Actinia, called by 
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old authors.. Urtica marina, from its supposed property of 
stinging* is now more properly called by some late English 
authors the Animal flower. 1850 Dana GeoL L 10 The waters 
abound in.. astcrias or star-fish, and the variously coloured 
actinias or sca-flowers. 1855 Kingsley Ctaueus (1878) 112 
Beautiful Actinke filled the tiny caverns with living flowers. 

Actinic (xktrnik), a. [f. Gr. dnriv- ray+ -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to actinism. 

1844 Sta J. Hrrschel Brit. Assoc. Report 13 While the 
actinic influence is still fresh upon the face <Lc. as soon as it 
is removed from the light). 1845 Pen. Cyd. 1 . 167/2 A beam 
of solar light is made up of three distinct sets of rays—the 
luminous, the calorific, and the chemical or actinic rays. 

1859 BentleysQ. Rev. No. 3, 157 The actinic force, or that of 
the violet end of the spectrum, quickens germination much 
more than the luminous. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds x. 246 
Besides light and heat, the stars emit actinic rays. 1871 
H. Macmillan True Vine 124 We produce photographs by 
a power in the sunbeam called the chemical, or actinic 
power. 1874 H artwig Aer. World vi. 68 These ultra violet, 
actinic, or Hitlerian rays, as they have been named, after 
their di* jr Ritter. 

Act inif orm (acktrnifpim), a. [f. Gr. d«rt>- 
ra y 4. -kokm.] Having a radiated form ; of the form 
of a sea-anemone, as the coralline polypes. 

1843 Owkn Anat. Inv.Anbn. 87 Many of the large actini¬ 
form polypes of the tropical seas combine with a .structure 
which is essentially similar to our sea-anemonies, an internal 
calcareous axis or skeleton. 1855 Knight Eng. CycL 111 . 
587 Madrepora, Animals actiniform, rather short, with twelve 
simple tcntacula. 

Actinism (arktiniz’m). [f. Gr.d/mV-rav + -ism.] 
+1. 'The radiation of heal or light, or that 
branch of Philosophy which treats of it.* Craig 
1847. Obs. 

2 . That property or force in the suii's rays by which 
chemical changes are produced, as in photography. 

1844 R. Hunt Brit. Assoc. Report 30 By a most careful 
prismatic analysis of the rays .. 1 have ascertained the rela- 
tive quantity of the active chemical principle (Actinism). 
1849 Lindley Klein. Bot. 56 Mr. Hunt believes that the germ¬ 
ination of seeds in the spring ,. is dependent upon the varia¬ 
tions in the amount of actinism—or chemical influence—of 
light and of heat in the solar beam. 186a R. H. Patterson 
Ess. Hist, Art 13 The electro-positive and electro-negative 
rays, of which Heat and Actinism are the representatives. 

Actinium(&kti*nii/m ). Chem . [mod. L. in form, 
f. Gr. d/criv- ray + -ium, ns in sodium, potassium , etc.] 
A supposed chemical element, a metal discovered 
in 1S81 in association with zinc ; so called because 
of the action of light upon its salts. 

1881 Nature XXIV. 428 The existence of a new metallic 
dement, actinium, in the zinc of commerce. Ibid. No. 620, 
470 On the New Metal Actinium , by J. L. Phipson. The 
sulphide of actinium is described as a pale yellow canary- 
coloured substance. 

Actino-, a. Gr. aterTvo- combining form of 
dart's (gen. dtcrtv- or') a ray, a beam, as in <&ktTvo- 
$ 6 \os darting rays. Entering into numerous deriva¬ 
tives, chiefly connected (i)with Actinism, (2) with 
animals related to the Actinia. 

•f Actmo’holism. Obs. £f. Gr-d/myo/loA-os ray- 
darting (f. dtrrivo- ray + 0 obri throwing) + -ISM.] 

1681 T. Willis Rem. Med. I Vks. (Vocab.», Adinobotism, 
an irradiation of beams, or shooting forth of the spirits like 
beams of the sun. 

A‘ctino-che*mistry. [See Actino-.] The 
chemistry of actinism; that branch of chemistry, 
which treats of the chemical energies existing in the 
solar rays. 

1844 J. Herschel Bril. Assoc. Report 12, A contribu¬ 
tion to the newly created science of actmo-chcmistry. 1853 
R. Hunt Man. Photog. 116 Proceeding only to the more 
delicate processes when he has mastered the rudimentary 
details of the more simple forms of actino-chemisiry. 1875 
Uke Did. Arts I. 28 Actino-chemistry was a term first ap¬ 
plied by Sir John Herschel, and has been generally adopted. 

Actinograph (£klrndgraf). [T. Acting- + 
ypatp-os writing. Cf. Gr. d/rrfi'07/xt</>m.] An instru¬ 
ment, invented by Sir J. Herschel in 1S3S, for re¬ 
cording the variations in the power of the solar rays. 

1840 Sir J. Herschel Phil. Trans. 1. 46 Description of an 
Actinograph, or self-registering Photometer for meteorologi¬ 
cal purposes. 1853 R. Hunt Man. Photog. 154 The instru¬ 
ment constructed by Sir John Herschel, which he has named 
an actinograph, not only registers the direct effect of solar 
chemical radiation, but also the amount of general actinic 
power in the visible hemisphere. 

Actinoid (arktinoid), a. [f. Actino- + -«i 5 -py 
-form.] Having the form of rays, radiated; said 
of a division of Zoophytes or Polypes, having the 
internal cavity divided by radiated partitions, as in 
the coral zoophytes. 

1848 Dana Zoophytes iv. § 37, 43 Other actinoid polyps. 

1860 Actinolog. Brit. Introd. 22 The cnid.r , in the Actinoid 
Zoophytes, are not confined to one organ or set of organs. 

Actinolite (sektiTuflail). Min .; incorrectly 
actynolite. [f. Actino- ray+A/0oy stone.] A bright 
green variety of Hornblende, occurring usually in 
fasciculated crystals. 

# i8 33 Lyell Eton. Geot. (1865)592 Hornblende and Actino- 
litc may be united. 1835 Kirby Habits 4* Inst. Anita. I. vi. 
193 Actinolites, Pyrites, and other substances exhibit it (a 
tendency to radiation] in the former [the mineral kingdom 1. 
1876 Page Advd. Tcxtdk. GeoL v. 104 Asbestos or amian¬ 
thus .. may be regarded as a variety of actynolitc. 

Actinolitic (rektimUrtik), a . Min . [f. prec. + 
-ic.] Of the nature of actinolite. 


1878 Lawrence tr. Colla t Porks Class. 149 The diorite at 
Klanscn contains actinolitic hornblende with oligoclase. 

Actinomere (a*ktrn< 7 ml*i), Zoo/, [f. Actino- 
4 fi/p- o? part.] A portion of the surface of a radiated 
animal cut off by any two meridional lines reaching 
from pole to pole. See Actinal. 

,869 Nicholson ZooI. hi Might meridional bands, or ‘cteno- 
phorcs,’bearing the comb-like fringes, or characteristic organs 
of locomotion, traverse at definite intervals the intcrpolar 
region, which they divide into an equal number of lune-like 
lobes, termed the * actinomeres.’ 

Actinometer (a^ktinp-m/toj). [f. Actino- + 
plrpov measure.] An instrument for measuring 
the intensity of the sun*s heating rays ; first in¬ 
vented by Sir John Ilerschel, and described in 
Kdinb. Journal of Science for 1825. 

1833 Sir J. Herschel Brit. Assoc. Report 379 The actino¬ 
meter is an instrument.. for measuring at any instant the 
direct heating power of the solar rays. 1879 Photogr. in Gw- 
self s Techn. F.duc. 111 . 326 't he consequent progress of the 
printing may he most accurately determined by means of the 
actinometer. 1880 Radclikfk in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 210 In 
interplanetary space, if the experiments with the actino¬ 
meter are to be trusted, the temperature is not less than 
256’ Fahrenheit below the freezing point of fresh water. 

Actinometric (sv:ktin/>,me*trik\ a. [f.AcriNo- 
+ perptKos measuring.] Of or ]>ertaming to the 
measurement of the intensity of the sun’s heat. 

1849 Sir 1 . Herschel Admiralty Man. Sri. Kwj. 295 The 
ultimate reduction uf the actinometric observations. 1881 
Eng. Mech. 27 May 280/1 Some actinometric measurements 
were made last autumn at different heights in the Alps, by 
M. Pnisetix.. The activity of this [vegetation] at Montsouns 
was proved to be in direct proportion to the actinometric 
degree. 

Actino metrical ((vklinoime-trikal), a. [f. prcc. 
+ -AIi.] = Actinomkthic. 

1873 Atkinson tr. Ga tint's Physics 343 The absorptive action 
which the aqueous vapour in the atmosphere exerts on the 
sun’s heat has been established by a series of actinometrical 
observations made by Sorel at Geneva. 

Actinonietry (a-ktin^motri). [f. Actin'* - 4- 
-pLfTpta measurement.] The measurement or estim¬ 
ation of the radiation of heat from surfaces. 

i860 Maurv PItys. Geag. Sea vii. §367 We have in the land 
and sea-breezes a natural index to the actinonietry of sea 
and land, which shows that the radiating forces of the two 
arc very different. 

Actinomorplious(a:-ktin^,mpif.is\r?. Bot. [f. 
Acting- ray + ^op«/>-t7form + -ors.] Of radiated shape. 

1858 (in ay Hot. V'ext-bk. 394 .•/< tinomorphons, capable of 
bisection through two or more planes into similar halves, as 
is a regular flower. 

Actinophone (akiinAfi>»'ii\ [f. Acting- + 
-(/xwF-oy sounding, vocal.] (See qnot.) 

1881 A. (J. Bell in Nature 12 May 44 We have decided to 
..limit the word .. actinophone.. to apparatus for ihe pro¬ 
duction of sound., by acttnic rays. 

Actinophomc Ovktriwty-nik), a. [f. prec. + 
-ic, after Gr. -<pwvtK-os pertaining to voice.] Per¬ 
taining to sound produced by chemical action. 

1881 in Nature No. 622, 528 When exposed in dark to a 
copper plate gradually heated with an oxy hydrogen blow*, 
pipe, no sound is heard in the telephone till the plate is raised 
to a dull red; then it gradually increases in intensity. The 
author is disposed to consider the phenomenon photophauic 
rather than actinophonic. 

Actinophorons (rcktinpfforas), a. [f. Gr. cUriVo- 
<p 6 p-os(f.aKTTvo~ray + -tpopos -bearing' + -OUS.] Bear¬ 
ing straight projecting spines ; spiny. 

Actinostome (a , kti*ndst<?''m). Zoo/, [f. Ac¬ 
ting- + (JTopa month.] L. Agassiz’s name for the 
mouth of radiated animals, considered by him 
as essentially different from that of Vertebrates. 

1857 L. Agassiz Contrib. Nat. Hist. N. Atner. IV. 376. 
1880 Bell in Zoo/. Jrnt. Lin. Soc. XV. No. 82, 127 The 
actinostome has been pushed forwards and to the left. 

+ A’Ctinote. Min. Obs. [f.Gr.d/rriVa/T-osrayed; 
f. qhtivo- ray.] A synonym of Actinolite. 

1804 Edit:, Rett. III. 308 Some of the common and glassy 
strahlslcins correspond to actinote. 185a * 1 *. Ross tr. IIurn- 
botdt's Trav. 11 . xxiv. 434 Rock-crystals.. coloured by chlorite 
or blended with actinote. 

II Actinozoa (a. 1 ktin^ 1 zc«*a'', Zool. [mod. 

L. f. Acting- + Gr. pi. of £ujof animal.] A 
class of Radiated animals, comprising part of the 
Cadentera la of Huxley, and of the Zoophytes of 
other naturalists, containing the sea-anemones and 
coral polypes. The sing. Aetinozoon is rare. 

1872 Nicholson PaLront. 85 Of the living groups of the 
Actmozoa, the Ctenophora and the Sea-anemones from their 
absence of hard parts, are unknowm in a fossil condition. 
1878 M. Foster Physiol, il i. § 2, 224 Why the gastric mem¬ 
brane of the bloodless aetinozoon or hydrozoon does not digest 
itself. 

Actinozo’al, a. Zool. [f. prec. + -al.] Of or 
belonging to the Actinozoa. 

187a Monogr. Gymnoblastic Hydro ids 199 Used as an argu¬ 
ment for the actinozoal nature of the Ctenophora. 

Action (ae-kjan). Also 4-5 aeeion, -oun. [a. Fr. 
action ad. L. act ion-cm a doing, performance, f. act- 
ppl. stem of ag-Hre to do : see -ion.] 

I. Generally. 

1 . The process or condition of acting or doing 
(in the widest sense), the exertion of energy or 
influence ; working, agency, operation. 


a. Of persons. (Distinguished from passion, from 
thought or con ternplat ion , from speaking or writing.} 

*393 1 -angl. P. Pt. C. 11. 94 And holdc with hym and with 
hure * hat han trewc accion. 1413 Lydg. Pvlgr. Sonde n. lx. 
(1859)57 Thync was the action, and 1 nought but abyl for to 
suffre. <"14*5 Wyntown Cron. vi. xix. 32 He gave up all 
hys actyown. 1586 Let. to Earl 0/Leycestcr 26 In case he 
failed in the action of her dcliucry. 1597 Siiaks. 2 Hen. 11 % 
it. iv. 406 The vndcscrucr may slecpc, when the man of 
Action is call’d on. 1600 — A. L. iv. i. 141 Certaincly a 
Womans thought runs before her action. 1653 Walton 
Angler i. 15 I s not yet resolved whether contemplation or 
Action be the chiefest thing. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. ix. 
309 The human Soul is vitally united to the Body by a re¬ 
ciprocal commerce of Action and Passion. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 184 ? 10 It is necessary to act, but impossible 
to know the consequences of action. 1754 Kdwarhs Breed. 
Wilt n. § 4, 48 ’I he exercise of his Activity is Action. 1756 
Burke Viud. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1 . 19 Millions, who know no 
common principle of action. 1828 D. Stewart Wks. VI. 121 
‘I he word action is properly applied to those exertions which 
are consequent on volition. 1846 Mill Logic \. iii. $5, 71 
What is an action? Not one thing, hut a scries of two things*, 
the state of mind called a volition, followed hy an effect. 1855 
Bats Senses 4- Intel/, t. i. $311864*5 Volition is separated 
from Feeling, by superadding the characteristic of action, or 
the putting forth of energy to serve an end. 

b. Of things. (Distinguished from inaction, repose.) 
Quantity of action, in Physics : The momentum of 

a body multiplied into the lime. 

c 1386 Chaucer Persoues T. 1 KUcsmere*82 In how rnanyc 
maneres been the acciouns or werkynges of Penitence [4 .V.W. 
aecionso/worchyng]. 1775 Harris Philos. ArrangentA 1841) 
329 Another mode of action may be found in the following 
Instances. A lamb acts upon the senses of a wolf that sen¬ 
sation acts upon his appetite—that appetite acts upon his 
corporeal organs. By the action nf these organs he runs, he 
seizes, and he devours the lamb. 1833 Brews - ) er Nat. Magic 
xi. 293 To avoid all risk of two opposite actions arriving at 
the same instant at any part of the engine. 1842 Drove Cot r. 
/'hys. Forces 77 If gold be immersed in hydrochloric acid, 
no chemical action takes place. 1869 Phillies / 'rsnv. iv. 1 .<4 
The intervals of action and repose were irregular. 1869 
Oi seley Counterpoint xiv. 83 Until the additional parts re¬ 
commence their action. 1879 Thomson KTait Nat. Phil. I. 

I. $ 326 Taking it, however, as we find it, now universally 
used by writers on dynamics, we define the Action of a Moving 
System as proportional to the average kinetic energy, whi« h 
the system has possessed during the time from any convenient 
epoch of reckoning, multiplied by the lime. 

c. In action : In a condition of activity, al wmh, 
in practical or effective operation. 

1652 M. Nkkuham tr. Sold* ns Mare Cl. To Reader, The 
Kcpublick niaintein’s continually in action a great number 
of ships, gallics and galliots. 1714 Swift Stale 0/ AJIait s 
Wks. 1755 11 . I. 216 I he bulk of those who are now most in 
action either at court, in parliament, or publick offices, were 
then Iwiys at .school. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. iii. • 1874' L 
:54 Schemes., were put in action against her life. 

d. Action of a verb, verbal at lion: The action ex¬ 
pressed by a verb ; properly of verbs which assert 
acting, 1ml conveniently extended to the thing as¬ 
serted by a verb, whether action, state, or mere 
existence, as 1 strike, I stand, I live , I am. 

2. The exertion of force by one 1/ody upon 
another ; influence. 

* 1360 Chaucer .1. B . C .20 Myn sinne and myn confiisionn 
.. Han taken on me a grevous accioun. 1692 Bentley Boyle 
Led. iv. 134 He exposed them to the acti m of the Sun. 1748 
Hartley Obsers*. Man 1. i. § i, 15 The subtle Actions of the 
Small Particles of Bodies over each other. 1812 Woonnot se: 
.-1 stron. xv. 149 The action, or the attractive force, of the 
Sun and Moon, on such protuberance. 182a Faraday Exp. 
Res. xvi. 75 With similar acid the action on the pure steel 
was hardly perceptible. 1846 Mill Logic in. xxi. $4 11868* 

II. 107 Implicitly obedient to the action of fixed causes. 
1853 Suye.k Pantropkeon 117 Submit the whole to the action 
of a slow fire, i860 Tyndall Glaciers t. § 2, 17 Observed 
upon the rocks and mountains the action of ancient glaciers, 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 62 By submitting a block of ice to 
the action uf a sunbeam. 

3 . A thing done, a deed. Not always (listinguished 
from Act, hut usually viewed as occupying some 
time in doing, and in //. referred to habitual or 
ordinary deeds, the sum of which constitutes conduet. 

1600 Sir W. Cornwallis in Shahs. Cent. Praise 41 His 
lawes and actions. 160a Shaks. Hatni. m. i. 87 And enter- 
prizes of great pith and moment, With this regard their 
Currants turne away awry]. And loose the name of 

action. 1605 — Macb. iv. ii. 3 When our Actions do not, 
Our feares do make vs Traitors. 1611 BtnLt; 1 Sam. ii. 3 
The Lord is a God of knowledge, and by him actions are 
weighed. 1690 IxiCKE Hum. Underst. 1.111.(1695) 16, I have 
always thought the Actions of Men the best Interpreters of 
their thoughts. 1769 Robertson Charles V, V. 11. 252 The 
manner in which he justified this action was still more 
offensive than the action itself. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rer>. (1872) 
II. til. L 86 An action, the product and expression of exerted 
force. 1859 De Quincey Lessing* Wks. X 1 1 1 .289 Succession.!! 
objects, or of which the parts arc in succession, wc call actions: 
consequently actions compose the proper object of poetry. 

4 . The thing represented as done in a drama; the 
event or series of events, real or imaginary, forming 
the subject of a fable, poem, or other composition. 

171* Addison Spec. No. 267 r 2 This Action |of an Epic] 
should have three Qualifications in it. First, It should be 
hut One Action. Secondly, It should be an entire Action; 
and, Thirdly, It should be a great Action. Ibid. No. 273 
F 1 Having examined the Action of Paradise Lost, let us m 
the next place consider the Actors. 1751 Chambers CycL 
s.v., The action of the Iliad holds but forty-seven days. 

+ 5 . pi. The transactions, acts, or records of a 
court or deliberative body. (Fr.) Obs. rare. 

161 a Brerewood Lang. Retig. xxi. 187 As wc read in the 
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actions of that Councel. 1635 Pagitt Cfiristtanogr. 1. iii. 
(i6?6> 197 The 3 tome of the sixt action of the second Councell 
of Nice. 

0 . Mode of acting, a. Of persons: Gesture, 
oratorical management of the body and features 
in harmony with the stibjecl described ; in Sculpt. 
and Painting : Gesture or attitude as expressive of 
the sentiment or passion depicted. 

1579 GossosAVA. of Abuse (A Players action doeth answere 
to their partes. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 55 The 
phrase, utterance, and action of those that exercise to make 
speeches. 1602 Shaks. Hand. lit. ii. 19 Sute the Action to 
the Word, the Word to the Action. 1605 — Macb. v. i. 3a 
It is an accustom’d action with her, to sceme thus washing 
her hands. 1748 J. Mason Elocution 38 Under the Word 
Pronunciation the AntienLs comprehended Action as well 
as Elocution. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 90 f 8 In the pulpit 
little action can he proper. 1801 Strutt S/>t*rts tf Past. 11. 
i. 64 The representation of an archer with his bow in the 
action of shooting. 1850 Merivale I fist. Rom. Emf. liv. 
{1865) VI. 403 It was not the mere trick of action, or knack 
of speaking, that he was to acquire. 1856 Patmore Angel 
in Ho. t. ti. ii. 11879) 162 She spoke thb speech, and marked 
its sense By action. \ 

b. Of animals, esp. The trainetkmanagement of 
the body or limbs by domesticated Vnimals. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. 111. i. 6 Imitate the action of the Tyger. 
i88z Daily Sen's 30 May 3/1 The judges Considered as a 
prime essential the action of the competing Horses, and this 
of course would be action according to the behests of English 
park fashion. Mod. The roan has good knee-action. 

C. The way in which an instrument'acts; also 
concretely , the arrangement or mechanism'!))' which 
this is effected. \ 

1845 Loud. Unyt\ Calcnd. Exam. Papers 219 Explain the 
action 11 iof the siphon, <2> of the air-pump. 1865 DiCK^Ns(>«r 
Mut. Er. ii. »C. J>. ed.) 4 The grand pianoforte with the new 
action. 1881 Greener Cun 195 This lever is secured in posi¬ 
tion by the screw and washer to a pivot passing through the 
lever, the said pivot being solid with the action. 

II. Specifically. 

7 . The taking of legal steps to establish a claim 
or obtain judicial remedy; legal process; the right 
to raise such process. To take action : to institute 
legal proceedings; hence gen, to take steps in regard 
to any matter, to act. Property in action, i. c. not 
in possession, but recoverable by legal process. 
(The earliest sense in Kng.) 

1330 K. Uki ssk Chron. \96 Whilk of vs i> doun, & mad 
is recreant, Clcymc iv: acclaim he le^e. < 1440 Costa A'out. 1. 
xxxix. 129. 1 may have noone actione ayetist the. 1594 K. 
Parsons .Vert Succession Coni., Such a*, may have clayme 
or action 10 the crowne of England at this day. 1641 
Termes do la Ley 59 The King himsdfe cannot grant his 
thing in Action, which is uncertain. 1660 T. Stanley Hist. 
Philos. 1 17011 22/1 Liable to the action of every Man. 1768 
Black stone Comm. II. 396 \V« will proceed next to take a 
short new of the nature of property in action, or such where 
a man hath not the occupation, but merely a bare right to 
occupy the thing in question; the jvos-^ssion whereof may 
however be recovered by a suit or action at law: from whence 
the thing so recoverable is called a thing, or chose, in action. 
*7^9 yum us Lett. Pref., A double remedy is open to them 
hy action and indictment. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. I. \)h 
If one calls a merchant bankrupt, action lies. Mod. He 
took prompt action to defend his rights. 

t b. lx.*ga I ground. At lion of bat tie- ‘ casus be Hi.' Ohs. 

1536 Belli-n desk Cron. Scot. 11821* II. 374 The Paip .. 
decernit the Scottb to.have just action of battal, in defence 
of thair liherteis, aganis King Edward. 

8 . A legal process or suit. 

1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 431/3 Doubtyng that the stryf ac- 
cions and pletvngcs of the p Hire shold come onely to the 
presence and knowlege of hys counceyllours. 1523 Fitz- 
HERBERT Snrt'eying 7 The lorde maye haue an actyon of 
Trespacc agaynst any man. 1591 1 .am bak he . 1 rcheiou <16351 
99 In all other Actions personalis or rcalls, we have power 
to yeeld such Judgements as doc appertaine. 1597 Shaks. 
2 lien, /r, 11. L 2 Mr. Pang, haue you entred the Action? 
1641 Termes de la Ley 6 Actions personals be such actions 
whereby a man claimeth deht, or other goods and chattels . . 
for wrong done to his person. 1690 W. Walker Idiom. 
A nglo-Lat. 9 Pie clap an action on your back. 1768 Black- 
stove Comm. II. 393 While they thus continue my qualified 
or defeasible property. . an action will lie against any man 
that detains them from me, or unlawfully destroys them. 
1794 S. Williams Hist. Perm out 216 Actions of ejectment 
were commenced in the courts at Albany. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Did. I. D/i A man attainted of treason .. cannot bring 
an action. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 .179 All actions for 
mesne profits were effectually barred by the general amnesty. 

t 9 . A proposition, motion, or qneslion for dis¬ 
cussion. (L. actio.) Obs. rare. 

1533 Bellenoesf. Lfay 11. (1822) 154 Valerius dictator . . 
afore ony accioun wes discussit be the senate, proponit the 
accioun of the victorius pcpill. 

10 . Active operation against, orengaging an enemy, 
fighting. 

1604 Shaks. Olh. 11. iii 186 Would in Action glorious I had 
lost Those legges. 1606 — Tr. 4 Cr. tv. v. 113 They are in 
action. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. v. 115 His Majesty with a 
Natural Air of Gallantry usual to him in time of Action. 
1761 Smollett Humphry CL (1815)95 Retire into a peas- 
ant's house, near the scene of action. 1805 in Nicolas’s 
Dispatchers VIE 167 Bore up, and made all sail, forming in 
two divisions—cleared Ship for Action. 1861 J. H. Mac¬ 
donald Evol. of Battalion 7 Column formations again, in 
the British army, are for motion, and not for action, under¬ 
standing the word action to mean, as in military parlance, 
engaging the enemy. 

11 . An engagement with the enemy, a fight. 

1590 Shaks. Much Ado 1. i. 6 How many Gentlemen haue 
you lost in this action? 1665 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 175 


His serviccablenesse in this late great action. 1684 Life of 
John III 0/Poland v. 116 In this great Action the most 
Memorable Victory that has been Atchicved in our Age, or 
indeed almost in any other. 1769 Robertson Charles V, v. 
iii. 330 They defeated the nobility in several actions. 1798 
Nelson in Nicolas's Dispatches 111 .95 During their march 
they had some actions with the Mamelukes. 1709 Wel¬ 
lington Gen. Disp. 1 . 22 More troops being sent to their aid, 
a general action took place. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
II 1 .4^7 Between the army of Waldeck and the army of 
Humieres no general action took place. 

12 . Histrionic personation ; acting of plays, per¬ 
formance. ? Obs. 

16*6 Massinger Rom. Actor iv. ii, As thou didst live 
Rome's bravest actor, 'twas my plot that thou Shouldst die 
in action. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 3 ? 1 This Evening the 
Comedy .. was acted for the Benefit of Mrs. I’.ignall . . 
Through the whole Action, she made a very pretty Figure. 

113 . A theatrical performance, a play. Obs . 

1679 Trials 0/ 1 Chile <V Other Jesuits 47 \ Parry loq .} He was 
at an Action of ours, a Latine Play. 

14 . A devotional or religious performance or 
exercise; a solemn * function.* Action Sermon 
(Scotch), a Sacramental or Communion discourse. 

1825 E. Irving in Mrs.Oliphant'sI.xi. 368 ,1 returned 
home about seven, and addressed myself to write my action 
sermon. 1855 F. Procter Bk. of Comm. Prayer 353 The 
Lord’s Prayer also begins the action of thanksgiving [actio 
gratia rum]. 1863 Glasgow Her. 15 Apr., An interval is now 
allowed in some congregations between the ‘action sermon' 
and the sacramental service. 

fl 5 . A share in a joint-stock company (as if 
the amount of action or operation which one takes 
in it). (Fr.) Obs. 

1641-1706 EvELYN'Z?/ 7 rr?ft 8 i 9 > 11 .40 African Actions fell 
to £ 30, and the I ndia to £80. 1683 Land. Gaz. mdcccxv. 4 

The Actions of our East -1 ndia Company are very much 
fallen. 1715 Burnet Hist, cron Times 1 . 573 The actions 
sinking on the sudden on the breaking out of a new war. 
1750 Chambers Cycl. s.v., To melt or liquidate an Action, is 
to sell, or turn it into money. 1758 Ann. Reg. 235 An Eng¬ 
lish lady being j>ossessed of Actions shares in the Embden 
company. 1864 Burton Scot Abroad it. 264 The impetu¬ 
osity with which the actions rose. 

Id. Comb, action-noun, a substantive expressing 
action ; action-taking a., litigious. 

1870 Whitney Sanskrit Cram. 374 There is hardly a suffix 
by which action-nouns are formed which does not also make 
agent-nouns or adjectives. 1605 Shaks. Leant, ii. 18, A lily- 
Hver’d action-taking knave. 

Action (arkjbn),£*. [f.thesb. Cf. Yr. action net.'] 
To institute a legal action against. 

1733 Fielding Don Quix. Wks. 1861,9^9, I don’t question 
but to action him out on’t. 1881 Echo 1 July 2/4 To prove 
his innocence, he took the only course open to him—actioned 
his enemy for libel. 

Actionable (arkfanab'l), a. [f. Action sb. S + 
-abi.e.] .Subject or liable to an action at law; of 
such a character that an action on account of it 
will lie. 

1501 Lambarde Archeion (1635) 90 Baited, and bitten w-ith 
libclls and slanders that be not actionable. 1691 Shadw ell 
Scowrers 11. Wks. IV. 3^1 Have a care what you say, Sir, 
your words will be actionable. 1768 Blackstose Comm. 

111 . 217 This . . is no injury to the sufferer, and is therefore 
not an actionable nusance. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina ix. 
11734* 11 .71 Everybody agreed that the illusage the Captain 
had given her was actionable. 1848 Aknould Mar. Insur. 
1. iv. < 1866) I. 160 Guilty of actionable negligence. 

Actionably (arkjmabli), culv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

* In a manner subject to a process of law.' Todd. 
Actional (arkjsnal), a. [f. Action sb. + -al. Cf. 
rational', fractional etc.] Of or pertaining to ac¬ 
tion or actions. 

1731 In Bailey. 1870 J. Grote Exam. Util. Philos, xviil 
307 The actional principle of conservatism. 

f A’ctionary. Obs. [f. Action sb. 15 + -ary, 
after Fr. actionnaire ; cf. missionary .] A share¬ 
holder in a joint-stock company. 

1731 Bailey [see Actionist ik 1751 Chambers CycL, 
Actionary or Actionist , a term frequent in foreign news¬ 
papers; denoting the proprietor of an action or share in 
a company’s stock. 1755 Johnson, Actionary, one that has 
a share in actions or stocks. 

Actioner (arkjanai). [f. Action sb. 6 f-Eit 1 .] 
An artisan who makes the action of an instrument, 
as of «i gun, piano, etc. 

1881 Daily TeL 12 Dec Advt, To Gunmakers only.— 
Wanted, a few good, steady hands. No actioncrs, lock- 
makers, barrelmakers, or military workmen need apply. 

Actionist arkjanist). [f. Action sb. + -ist.] 
+1. = Actionary ; a shareholder. Obs. 

X731 Bailey, Actionary or Actionist , a Person who owns 
or ls possessed of Actions, Shares, or Stock, in a Company. 
1755 In Johnson. 

2 . One who professes, practises, or lays great 
stress on (oratorical) action. 

181a Religionism 32, Actionists (title). Some taught by 
thee, Demosthenes, are bent, On action, action, action, ne’er 
content With emphasis of utterance (fault absurd I) Unless 
pronounced, and acted too, each word. 

Actionize (re-kjanaiz), v . rare . [f. Action sb. 8 + 
-ize. Cf. Fr. act ion fieri] To bring a legal action 
against. 

187a Comp. Reade Take Care 291 4 My dear sir/ replied 
the lawyer, ' you have the power of actionising these people 
for conspiracy.’ 

Actionless (arkfanles), a. [f. Action + -less.] 
Void of action, inactive, inert. 
c 1817 J. Hogg Tates Sk. (1837) IV. 199 With regard to 


the natural affection of this animal [sheep], stupid and action- 
le>s as it is, the instances that might be mentioned are with¬ 
out number. 

t A ctions, a. Obs. [ad. L. actiosus officious, 
turbulent; f. action-em Action: see-ous.] Abound¬ 
ing in, or giving rise to action, active, energetic. 

159a Warner A Ibiotis Eug. vm. xUil (1612)207 The fourth 
and fifth of Henries were as actious as the rest 1607 Dek- 
ker Hist. Wyatt 114 He knowes you to be eager men, mar- 
tiall men .. verie actious for valour. 1613 Uncasing of 
Machiavcls/nsfr. 2a Be rich, 1 say; nay, boy, be rich and 
wise 1 Gold is an actious mettle for the eyes. 

t Actitaiiion. Obs .- 0 [n. of act ion i.'L.actitd-re 
to act much, (req.o( ag-ifre to act.] "Debating of law¬ 
suits/ Bailey 1742. 'Action quick and frequent/ J. 
+ A’ctivate, Obs. [f. Active a. + -ate 3 . Cf. 
captiv-ate, and mod. Fr. aether.] To make active, 
move to activity. Cf. Actuate. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 83 For as Snow and Ice especially, 
being holpen and their cold Activated by nitre or salt, will 
turn water into Ice and that in a few hours. 164a Bp. Mos- 
tacu Acts <V Mon. 190, 1 cannot see that he would consent 
w-ith Ambrose, that they [the Sibyls] were activated by the 
Deuill. 1673 O. Walker Education (1677) 124 This warms 
and activates the spirit in the search of truth. 

Active (arktiv), a.; also 4-5 actif. [prob. a. 
Fr. aetif fem. active, ad. L. activ-us. But it may 
be a direct adoption of the L., in the theological 
phrase vita activa, which is the earliest application 
of the word in Fr. and Eng. alike.] gen. Charac¬ 
terized by action. Hence 

1 . Opposed to contemplative ax speculative'. Given 
to outward action rather than inward contemplation 
or speculation ; practical ; esp. with ‘life/ (Also 
formerly absol. in pi. sc. virtues, faculties.) 

1340 Ayenb. 199 Holy writ ou.s tekp tuo manures of line .. 
verste is yhotc workvol [active] vor J>et hi is ine zuynch 
of guode workes. 1340 Ha.mpole Prose Tr. 24 Ynio thes 
men itt longilh som tyme to vsene werkis of mercy in actife 
liffe. 136a Langl. P. PL A vn. 236 Actyf lyf or contem- 
platyf * Crist wolde hit alse. c 1400 Apol. for Loll. 23 Also 
bei tokun actifis & contemplatifis; sterun to vertewe be 
her two maneris. 1401 Pol. Poems II. 63 There is maad 
mencion of two perm lyves, that actif and contemplatif 
comounli ben calhd, ffulli figurid by Marie and Martha hir 
sister. 1538 Starkey England 4 But wether hyt [i.e. per¬ 
fection! stond in the actyve lyfe .. or els in the contempla¬ 
tive .. hyt ys not al sure. 1604 Shaks. Olh. l iii 271 My 
speculative and active [1623offic'd] instruments. 1609 Tour¬ 
neur Tun. Poeme 355 All his industries (As well in actives as 
contemplative*). 1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. 1 1701) 161/1 
Philosophy concerns either action or contemplation (thence 
assuming two names, Contemplative and Active) the Active 
consisting in practice of moral Actions, the Contemplative, 
in penetration of abstruse Phisical causes, and the nature of 
the Divinity. 1828 D. Stewart IVks. VI. 122 As the opera¬ 
tions in the minds of other men escape our notice we can 
judge of their activity only from the sensible effects it pro¬ 
duces; thence we are led to apply the character of activity 
to those whose bodily activity ls the most remarkable, and 
to distinguish mankind into two classes, the Active and the 
Speculative. 

f b. Practical, as opposed to theoretical. Obs. 

1609 Doulako Orinthop. Microl. 2 Active Musi eke, which 
also they call Practick, is .. the knowledge of singing well. 

2 . Opposed to passive: Originating or communi¬ 
cating action, exerting action upon others ; acting 
of its own accord, spontaneous. In 17th c. often 
absol . in pi. sc. qualities, forces. 

c 1400 Apol. for Loll. 14 God may not autorise ]>at actyfe 
cursyng . . But passyue cursyng .. is iust. 1413 Lydgate 
Pylg. Smote n. lx. (1859) 57 Quod the body .. thou were in 
me actyf as fire is in the wood, and I in to the passyf as 
woode is in the fyre 1477 Norton Ordin. Alch. v. < Ashmole 
1652) 54 Heate, and Cold, be qualities Active, Moisture, and 
Drines, be qualityes Passive.^ 159a W. West Symbolsrogr. 
l 48 G. The actiue person in Instrumcntes is he which 
maketh. the Instruments. 1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 
rv. v. 332 If it should be in the power of an Angel by apply¬ 
ing actives to passives to produce an Insect 1736 Butler 
Analogy t.v. 117 Perception of danger b a natural Excite¬ 
ment of passive fear and active caution. 1846 Mill Logic 
111. iii §9 (1868)292 Objects which they first believed to be 
intelligent and active are really lifeless and passive. 1876 
Freeman \orrn . Conq. II. x. 492 The treasons of Eadwinc 
were often passive rather than active. 

3 . Grammar, a. properly , An epithet of Voice in 
verbs used transitively; opposed to Passive (and, 
in some languages, to Reflexive or Middle). That 
form of the verb in which the action asserted by it 
is viewed as a characteristic or attribute of the 
thing whence it issues, as opposed to the Passive 
Voice in which the action is viewed as an attribute 
of the thing towards which it is directed; or, that 
form of the verb in which the logical subject of 
the action is made by the speaker the grammati¬ 
cal subject of his assertion, as shown by the verb's 
agreement with it in inflections, by position, or 
otherwise. This being (in Aryan languages) the 
simple or original form, verbs used intransitively 
naturally have no other, and are said to have the 
Active Voice only. 

b. Less correctly, said of verbs themselves ; in l wo 
senses. 1. Applied to verbs which assert that the 
subject acts upon or affects something else, as dis¬ 
tinguished from Passive Verbs, or sndt as assert of 
the subject that it is acted on by something or 






ACTIVELY. 


ACTRESS. 


suffers the action, and Neuter Verbs which assert 
an action or state that has neither character. 2. Ap¬ 
plied to all verbs that assert action as distinct from 
mere existence or state ; in this sense Active Verbs 
are divided into Active Transitive, in which the 
action passes over to or affects an object, as kill 
(corresponding to the Active of t), and Active In¬ 
transitive, in which the action does not affect an 
object, as rise (forming part of the Neuter verbs of 
1), Neuter in this nomenclature being restricted to 
verbs of existence or state, as be, sit. 

Both of these uses of the word are etymologically defensible, 
hut both are inconvenient: the distinction between action and 
state is not always clear, and above all is one of things , not 
of assertions about them; that of action and fusion is merely 
that of two ways of viewing and asserting the same action ; 
while the passing over of an action to an object or the con¬ 
trary is better expressed by Transitive and Intransitive , 
and is moreover not a division of verbs, hut of the construc¬ 
tions of each verb separately, the great majority of verbs in 
Eng. having both constructions. 

1530 Palsgr. 4 The thyrde parsonnes plurcllcs of verbes 
actyves in the frenche tonge.. ende in ent. 1591 Perciyale 
Span. Diet. Cb, Of Uerbs personals there be three kinds, 
Actiue, Passiue and Neuter. 1611 Brinsi.kv Dos. Parts. 
(1669)29 Cannot a Verb Neuter take r, to make it a Passive, 
as Actives do? c 16*0 A. Hume Orthogr. Brit. 7 'ongtte{ 1865) 
32 Verbes of doing are actives or passives. The active verb 
adheres to the person of the agent; as, Christ hath con¬ 
quered hel arid death.. 1765 W. Ward Piss. Cram. 59, A 
verb in the active voice very frequently denotes a state 
which implies no real action, as for instance to suffer', and 
so, a verb in the passive voice frequently denotes a state 
which implies no real suffering, as to he found. 1876 M a sox 
Eng. Gram. 59 We may speak of one and the same action 
by means either of a verb in the active voice, or of a verb in 
the passive voice. 

4 . Opposed to quiescent or extinct : Existing in 
action, working, effective, having practical opera¬ 
tion or results. 

1640-4 Capt. Mervin in Rushworth’s Hist. Coll. 111.(1692) 
I. 214 The Gray-headed Common Laws Funeral; and the 
Active Stalutesdeatb and Obsequies. 1790 Boswell Johnson 
xxiv.(RtIdg.)2i5 Here was one of the many, many instances 
of his active benevolence. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 39 The 
whole government would be under the constant inspection 
and active controul of the popular representative and of the 
magnates of the kingdom. 1830 Lylll Princ. Geol. I. 317 
Kamtschatka, where there are seven active volcanos. 1857 
Livingstone Travels vi. 113 It contains an active poison. 
1876 F kkeman Norm. Com/. 11 . vii. 102 Weary of tarrying 
where there was no chance of active service. 1878 Huxley 
Phystogr. 79 It is the oxygen which is the active agent. 

5 . Opposed to sluggish or inert: Abounding in 
action; energetic, lively, agile, nimble; diligent, 
busy, brisk. (Of persons and things.) 

1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iii. 24, I were simply the most 
actiue fellow in Europe. 1609 Man in the Mootte (1849) 31 
It maketh her unfitte to performe any agill or active thing. 
1666 Pepys Diary (1879) lit 485 He being the activest man 
in the World. 1718 Pope Hicui xv. 633 So strong to fight, 
so active to. pursue.. 1786 Cow per Lett. 31 Jan. Wks. 1876 
224 Infirmities .. which make him less active than he was. 
1857 Buckle Civil, iii.. 142 Now, the richest Countries are 
those in which man is most active. 1863 Fawcett Pol. 
Econ. 111. vl 371 An active demand for any other commodity 
is characterised by a rise in its price or value. 1866 Rogers 
Agric. «V Prices I. xxiiL 599 The most active seat of the trade. 
1880 Manch. Guard. 16 Dec., The market to-day has been 
more active than for a considerable time. 

6 . On the credit side of the balance-sheet, of the 
nature of an asset; as opposed to passive, i.e. of 
the nature of a liability. (Common in Fr., but 
hardly English.) 

1875 Poste Gains in. 350 Selling the active and passive 
universality of the insolvent's estate., to a purchaser who 
became liable to the insolvent’s creditors. 

7 . Used as the first element in such obv. Comb. 
as active-bodied, active-limbed, active-minded. 

1870 Bryant Homer I. v. 152 There the active-limbed, 
Fleet Iris stayed them. 1837 Whewell Induct. Sc. (18571 I. 
121 The pleasure which., active-minded men feel in exercising 
the process of deduction. 1878 Seeley Stein Ill. 547 The 
more aclive-minded among his contemporaries? 
Activeable, perhaps = ‘ excitable/ f. stem of 
activ-ate (cf. separate, separable ): but probably to 
be read as two words active able. 

1602 Retnrttfr. Pant. iv. 5 (Arb.) 62 To thinke so many 
actiueable wits, That might contend with proudest birds of 
Po, Sits now immur’d within theirpriuatecells. Jin Hariitt’s 
DodsUy spelt activable.\ 

Actively (arktivli), adv. [f. Active a. 4 -ly2.] 
In an active manner; hence 
+1- In action, as opposed to contemplation; prac¬ 
tically, in practical life. Obs . 

c 1400 Apol.for Loll. 22 Ncjzcles it is not to deme |>at ne it 
is leful to curse accessorily; for hat tendi> but to men lifing 
aclifly. 

2 . In originating action ; by one’s own action ; 
voluntarily, spontaneously. (Opposed to passively.) 

1 S 9 ° H. Swin-burn Testaments 203 He that is condemned 
for a famous tibell is intestable, both actiuely and passiuely: 
that is to say, he can neither make a testament, nor receiue 
ante benefue by a testament 1649 Bp. H all Cases of Cottsc. 
( J f> 54 \ 3 8 Is the fraud actively yours, done by you to another? 
1849 .Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 635 The king was at least 
passive. He could not actively counterwork the regent. 1858 
Motley Dutch Repub. Introd. y. 19 His son Poppo.. did not 
actively oppose the introduction of Christianity. 

3 . Grammar. In the manner or with the construc- 
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tion of an active verb; a. in a manner asserting 
action; b. transitively. 

1612 Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669! 30 Deponents.. signifying 
Actively,that is, when theyare construed like Actives.. Active 
Verbs or Verbs signifying Actively govern the Accusative. 
Ibid. 37 Rehearse them Actively and Passively together. 
1661 Grand Debate 88, Nulla saius tn nobis is spoken ac¬ 
tively and not possessively or passively. 

4 . With effective or vigorous action; energetically, 
busily; briskly, nimbly. 

1602 Shaks. Hami. in. iv. 87 Since Frost itselfe as actiuely 
doth burne, And Reason panders Will. 1605 Stow A nn. 1429, 
9 Trumpets and a keitle drome did very actiuely sound the 
Danish niarch. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 180 Some 
most actively use the contrary arme and leg. 1816 Scott 
Old JMort. 217 Actively engaged in his military duties. *869 
Phillips \ esuv. m. 79 \\ »thm the crater was found a round 
and small actively eruptive cone. 

Activeness (arktivnes). [f. Active a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being active ; agility, nimbleness, 
energy, diligence ; = Activity 2. 

1601 R. Chester Povds Martyr Ixvi. (1878I 96 Because in 
activenesse .she much excelled. 1612 Warner AIbion's Eng- 
land 1. iv. 12 Yea yet a Lad, for Actiuenes The world did 
lack his like. 1754 Howards Freed, ll ‘ill. tv. § 3, 203 Action, 
when set properly in Opposition to Passive or Passivenes-c 
is .. a nicer Relation ; 'tis the Activeness of something on 
another thing. 1878 A'. Amer. Rt*?'. CXXVI. 307 Activeness 
in religious practices, and soundness in ethical teachings. 

Activity (riekti-viti). [a. Fr. activi/c, ad. med. 
L .activitdlem, a word of the Scholastic Philosophy, 
— vis ageudi, f. E. actlvus ; see Active.] 

1 . The state of being active ; the exertion of 
energy, action. 

1549 Coykrualk Erasut. Paraphr. 1 Cor. 33 There is of al 
men but one god, of whome the power and nctiuitie of al 
thinges .. hatie theyr begynnynges. 1648 Bp. Reynolds 
Lotufs Supper xi, Ail manner of activity requiring a contact 
and immediateness between the agents and the subject. 1664 
Power A’.r/. Philos. Pref. 13 The supreme Being who is Ac¬ 
tivity itself). 1665 Phil. Trans. I. 50 What is the Sphere of 
Activity of Cold? 1703 .Mux on Mech. E.xerc. 98 The Saw 
is designed lo cut only in its Progress forwards; Man hav¬ 
ing in that Activity more strength. 1764 Rm> ///</. Hunt. 
Mind. ii. § 10, 115 No man would attribute great activity to 
the paper 1 write upon. 1782 Priestley Matter <y Spirit I. 
§ 16, 189 We have no experience of., primary activity, in 
any respect. 1876 Mozley i'niv. Serm. iii. 49 Activity is 
naturally at first sight our one test of faith. 1879 Thomson 
& Tait Nat. Phil. 1 .1. § 263 If the Activity of an agent be 
measured by its amount and its velocity conjointly ; and if, 
similarly, the Counter-activity of the resistance he mea-.ured 
by the velocities of its several parts and their several amounts 
conjointly, whether these arise from friction, cohesion, weight, 
or acceleration Activity and Counter-activity, in all com¬ 
binations of machines, will be equal and opposite. 

2 . The state or quality of being abundantly active; 
brisk or vigorous action; energy, diligence, nimble- 
ness, liveliness. 

1530 Palsgr. 193 Activytc, quickenesse, actiuitey FrA 1535 
Coykr n ale Gen. xlvii. 6 Yf thou knowest that there lie men 
of actiuyte amonge them, .make them rulers of my catell. 
1606 Shaks. 7 r. CY. 111. ii.60, If shce call your actiuity in 
question, a 1704 T. Brown Table Talk Wks. 1730 1 . 144 
Laziness and want of activity. 1775 Burke Sp. Com. . Inter. 
Wks. II 1 . 46 Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor the 
activity of France. 1832 Scott ll'oodst. 183 The latter 
stepped back with activity. 1854 Alison Hist. Eur. IV. 
xxvit. 255 The sieges of these places .. were now pressed with 
activity. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. iii. 51 The volcano continued 
to manifest activity till November. 1882 Daily AVrivr 5 Mar., 
There is not quite so much activity in the iron market. 

+ 3 . Physical exercise, gymnastics, athletics. Also 
altrib. Obs. 

1552 IIuloet Abccdarium, Master whyche teacheth acti* 
uitie, Gymnastcs. c 1595 J. Norden Spec. Brit., Cornwall 
(1728)29 Hspecially Wrastlingand Hurling, sharpeand scuere 
actiuities. 1624 Bolton Nero Ctrsar6i The antient Greeke 
Gymnasium wasdiuided into three-chiefe spaces, or actinide- 
yards. 1710 Steele Tatlcr No. 51 ? 3, A great deal of good 
Company of us were this Day to see or rather to hear an art¬ 
ful Person do several Feats of Activity. 

4 . Anything active ; an active force or operation. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 307 Some .. to salve the 
effect have recurred unto the influence of the starres, mak¬ 
ing their activities Nationall. 1677 H ale Prim. Orig. Man. 
348 Christ and his Apostles, diet wonderful things, beyond 
the reach and power of created Agents or Activities. 1823 
Lamb Elia it. ix. (1865I 294 An endless string of activities 
without purpose, of purposes destitute of motive. 1869 
Huxley in Sciont. Opinion 28 Apr. 486/1 The study of the 
activities of the living being is called its physiology. 1876 
Geo, Eliot D. Deronda v. xxxvii.353 Still more he wanted 
to escape standing as a critic outside the activities of men. 
Actless (arktles), a. rare. [f. Act sb. + -LESS.] 
Without action, inactive. 

168a T. Southkrxe Loyal Brother i. i. Wks. 1 .21, A poor, 
young, actless, indigested thing, Whose utmost pride can only 
boast of youth And innocence. 1765 Law Behmen's E.rpi. 
4 th Table 18 This Idea, or Spirit of the Soul, dumb and actless. 

Acton (arktan). Forms 3-5 aketoun ; 4 ac- 
ketton ; 4-9 aketon; 5 akatown, aktone, ac- 
tone, -oun(e, -owne, hacton; 6 hoequeton, 
hocton ; 6-7 haketon ; 6-9 hacqueton ; 5-9 
acketon, haqueton ; 4- acton, [a. OFr. (12th c.) 
auquefon, later (45th, 16th c.) hoequeton, hocton, 
mod. Fr. hoqueton, cotton wool, padding, whence, 
a padded and quilted jacket; a. Sp. a/coton, 
algotlon ‘cotton, bombast/ ad. Arab. al- 

qutun, al-qutn the cotton. Obsol. since 16th c. 
exc. as a historical term. Acton is the lineal de¬ 


scendant of the ME. forms ; in Fr. the word has 
since received an initial //, which has also influenced 
English since Caxton’s time in the forms Haque- 
ton, hacqueton, haketon, hacton, some of which also 
are still in historical use. Hoqueton, hoequeton, 
hocton, are later Fr. forms, not now used.] A 
stuffed jacket or jerkin, at first of quilted cotton, 
worn under the mail; also, in later times, a jacket 
of leather or other material plated with mail. 

r 1300 A'. Alts. 5150 Withouten sotoned aketoun, Oither 
plate, oither gaumbisoun. c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 149 
And next hisschert an aketoun, And over that an haberjoun. 
c 1400 Sege off Melayne Ther oon he keste an acton sync. 
<11450 Syr Perecyvclle 1102 Blodc rede was bis stedc, His 
aktone and his other wede. c 1450 Lonei.ich Grant II. 199 
Here hors, here armures, here akatowns. 1475 Caxton 
Jason 16 He pereid hit and the hauberk and the haqueton. 
1496 Dives <y Pauper tW. dc Worde) x. vi. 3S0/1 We mu^te 
do aboue the Jacke or acton of charyte. 1523 I.t>. Burners 
Froissart I.ccccxxx. 756 With paucsonsand cootesof steele, 
hoctottsshapeaux,and bassinettes. 1576 Holinsheij Citron. 
II. 581 The bishop had upon him a certeinc cote of defense, 
which was called an aketon. 1599 Thynnk Anituiulver. 31 
Aketon or Haketonc you [Speght] expoundc a jackett vvith- 
oute sieves .. But haketon is a slcvelesse jackett of plate for 
the warre, coucred with anye other stuffe; at this day also 
called, a jackett of plate. 1609 Sir J. Skene Reg. Maj, 25 
That ilk laick landed man haucaud ten punds in gudes and 
geir, sail haue for his bodie, and for defence of the Realme, 
anc sufficient Acton, ane basnet, and ane gloue of plate. 
1623 Cam hen Rem. (1637) 196 They had also about this time 
.. a jacket without sleeves called a Ilaketon. 1805 Scott 
Lay L. Minst. tit. vi. Bui Cranstoun’s lance, of more av ail 
. . Through shield, and jack, and acton past. 1828 — F. M. 
Perth III. 341 His rich acton, and all his other vestment', 
looked as if they had been lately drenched in water. 

Actor (;vkto.i). Also actour. [a. L. actor, n. of 
agent, f. act- ppl. stem of ag-Prc to drive, carry on, 
do, act. The Fr. act cur is later in Littrc. The de¬ 
velopment of meaning look place in 1..] 

1 * 1 . A manager, overseer, agent, or factor (Iransl, 
J ..actor.) Obs. 

1382 Wyci.ie Gal. iv. 2 lie is vndir tutouris and artouris, 
til to the tyinc datermyned of the fadir. 11388 under kc|»eiis 
and tutoris. Yulg. sub tutoribus et at toribus.] 

t 2 . A pleader; he who conducts an action al law; 
a. the plaintiff or complainant ; b. an advocate in 
civil cases ; c. a public prosecutor. Obs. exc. as a 
term in Rom. law. 

1413 Lvtx;. Pylgr. Sosole 1. vi. (1859* 6 That the actour be 
admytted to maken his compleynt, and purpoos hisa.skynge. 
1603GRI.ENWEY Tacitus, . Inn. tit. xiv. 116221 85 The publickc 
actor had bought Silanus bondmen, to the end they should 
bee examined by torture. 1625 Bacon Fss. xxv. i.\rh.' 247 
Sometimes it is scene, that the ModerafoFts more trouble¬ 
some then the Actor. 1649 Selden Laws of Eng. 1. xx.d; 391 
37 The king may not.. determine Causes wherein himself is 
actor. 1768 Bt.ACKST 0 Ni:_Ov//wf. 111 . 25 In every court there 
must be al least three constituent parts, the aetor, reus, and 
judex : the tutor , or plaintiff, who complains of an injury 
done. 1875 I’os ie Gain+i. 154 The temporary representative 
of a Corporation for the purpose of suing and being sued, 
was called Actor. 

3 . One who ads, or performs any action, or takes 
part in any affair ; a doer. (In later usage nearly 
always with fig. allusion to 4.) 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. it. it 37 Condemn the fault and 
not the actor of it. 1604 Case is Altered in Thymic's Ant- 
matlr. 138 Oh wicked money, to be the Actor of such a mis- 
chiefc. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scott. I. 1. 5 The characters 
of the actors are displayed. 1819 S. Rogers Hum. Life 102 
Now distant ages, like a day, explore, And judge the act, the 
actor now no more. 1875 Poste Gains Introd. 13 An actor is 
negligent when he is ignorant of the consequences of his act. 

4 . One who personates a character, or acts a part; 
a stage-player, or dramatic jicrformcr. 

1581 Sidney Def. Poes/e lArb.l 25 There is no Arte deliv¬ 
ered to inankinde, that hath not the workes of Nature for 
his principal! object.. on which they so depend, as they be¬ 
come Actors and Players as it were, of what nature will hav e 
set foorth. 1503 Shaks. Rich. II , v. ii. 24 After a well grac'd 
actor leaues the Stage. 1646 J. Hail Horae I’acivae 19 
God sends us not unto the Theater of this World to be mute 
persons,, but actors. 1651 Hobbes Leviathan 1. xvL 80 A 
Person, is the same that an Actor is, l»oih on the Stage and 
in common Conversation. 1748 J. Mason Elocution 4 The 
I-a tins by P routinePatio and Actio meant the same thing . . 
hence they whose Business it is lo speak puhlickly on the 
Stage, are with us culled Actors. 1774 Burke Sp. A met . 
Tar. Wks. II. 419 Another scene was opened and other 
actors appeared on the stage. 1876 Green Short Hist. x. 
(1878) 730 Pitt was essentially an actor, dramatic in the 
Cabinet, in the House, in his very office. 

5 . Comb, actor-man, obs., a ^theatrical) actor; 
actor-manager, a manager of a theatre, who ia 
also an actor. 

1796 Mins Burney Camilla 11. v. (1840b I desire to know by 
whose authority you present such netomten to a young lady 
under my care. 1864 Reader 24 Dec. 792/1 Another mischief¬ 
working influence is that of actor-inanagers and manageresses. 

Actor, actour, obs. form of Author. 

Actorshij)(cc ktajJip). [f. Actor + -ship.] The 
quality or position of a (dramatic) actor. 

1598 Marston Ant. Melt. 1. Introd. Wks. 1856 I. 3, I was 
never worse fitted since the nativitie of nty actorshippe; I 
shall be hist at. 

Actress (arktrus^ Also 3 actrice. H. Actor + 
-esn ; probably fonned independently of Fr. actrice, 
which is occasionally found instead.] At first used 
only in the general sense, not in the dramatic ; now 
only in the dramatic, not in the general. 
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+ 1 . A female actor or doer. Obs . repl. by Actor. 
1^89 Warner Albion's Eng (1612)235 Opportunity, the 
chiefe Actresse in all attempts, gaue the Plnudite in Loue. 
1&6 FITZ-CEFFKky Sir F. Drake (i88i> 25 Tasking your pens 
to pen a womans praise, And she the actresse of your owne 
disease. 1626 Cockeram, Actresse, a woman doer. 1670 
Lond. Gaz. cccclxviiL 1 A principal Lady of the Island who 
was proved to be an Actress or Accomplice in the assassinate. 
171a Addison Spectator No. 273 ? 8 Vergil has, indeed, ad¬ 
mitted Fame as an actress in the zEneid, but the part she 
acts is shorL \Mod. The female prisoner appears to have 
been the chief actor in the tragic scene. 1 

2 . A female player on the stage. (Actor was at 
first used for both sexes.) 

1666 Pri'YS Diary 27 Dec., Doll Common doing Abigail 
most excellently, & Knipp the widow very well, & will be an 
excellent actor, I think. 1700 Dkyden* Epil. to Pilgrim 40 
To slop the trade of love behind the scene, Where actresses 
make bold with married men. 1711 Shaftesbury Charact. 
{1737) 111. 368 Study’d action and artificial gesture may be 
allow’d to the actors and actrices of the stage. 1741 Wal- 
roLE Lett, to //. Mann 611834* 1 . 15 A bad actress, but she 
has life. 1790 Boswell Johnson xxiv. (Roud.t 214 This 
elegant and fashionable actress. 1882 Academy 8 July 39/2 
As long as such an actress treads the boards, it is possible to 
take a worthy view of the functions of the theatre. 

+ Actnability. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. med. L. act ltd- 
>*<? + -wuty.] Capability of being acted upon or 
actuated. 

1689 H. More Anno, to Psych. 115 If he acknowledge a 
Spiritual substance distinct from the Material, he will give 
Activity to the one, and Passivity or Actuability to the other. 

Actual (x*kti//al), a .; also 4-5 actuei. [a. Fr. 
actucl , ad. late L. actudl-is (in philos. and theol. 
writers), of or pertaining to action ; f. actu-s acting; 
see Act and -al. Subseq. assimilated to the L. 
spelling.] 

+ 1. <>f or pertaining to acts; exhibited in deeds; 
practical, active. Obs. 

c 1315 Siiokeham 107 Thys senne cometh nau^t of thy ken 
. . Tho seggeth thys leredemen And clypyeth hyt actuei. 
c 1386 Chaucer Persones T. 283 Thus is synne accomplisid 
.. and thanne is the synne cleped actuei. 1534 More On the 
I'nssion Wks. 1557,1284 Original >yn without actual adioyned 
thereto dampued the kyndc of man. 1594 Hooker Eccl. 
Politic { 1617' 47 Actual!, that holynessc, which afterwards 
l>eautifieth all the parts and actions of our life. 1605SHAKS. 
Mach. v. i. 13 In this sluinbry agitation, besides her walking, 
and other actuall performances, what tat anytime) haue you 
heard her sav? 1647 II. More Song 0/ the Soul it. it. 11. 
xxxviii, So when the present actuall centrall life Of sense 
and motion is gone. 

+ 2 . Abounding in action, active, energetic. Obs. 

1470 85 Malory Morte tCArth . 1. xvi. 11816’ 1 . 30 ‘ 1 wol 
wel,’ said Arthur, ‘ for 1 see your dedes full actual.* 

3 . Existing in act or fact ; really acted or acting; 
carried out ; real ;—opposed to potential, possible, 
virtual\ theoretical, ideal. Formerly often absol. 
in //. = actual qualities, actualities. 

1541 Copland Guy don's Quest. Cyrurg. Diijb, Whiche 
cauteres are the surest, the actuallcs, or the potencyalles? 
Answers. The actualles, bycause y* action of fyre is moste sim¬ 
ple. 1587 Got .ding De Morttay xii. 178 And thinkest thou., 
that his (God's) potentials . . are not stronger than thine ac¬ 
tuals? 1651 Hobbes Leviathan n1.xxxvm.244 By comparison 
with their own actuall miseries. 1656 Bkamhall Rep tic. iv. 
160 With the Romanists themselves 1 distinguish between 
habituall and actuall Jurisdiction. Habitual! Jurisdiction is 
derived only by Ordination. Actuall Jurisdiction is a right to 
exercise that habit, arising from the law full application of the 
matter or subject. 1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 155 The natives 
of Scotland are not in actual reWUion. 1817 Jas. Mill 
Hr it. India 11 . v. viii. 661 The nominal revenue was but a 
portion of the actual proceeds. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rtvol. I. 
1.11.iii. 31 Great truly is the Actual; is the Thing that has 
rescued itself from bottomless deeps of theory and possi¬ 
bility, and stands there as a definite indisputable Fact. 1853 
F. W. Robertson Serrn. tu. vi». 90 There is every difference 
between the ideal and the actual—between what a man 
aims to be and what he is. 1870 Tyndall Heat v. § 154, 131 
It may he called actual energy in antithesis to possible. 

4 . In action or existence at the time; present, 
current. 

1642 R. Carpenteh Experience ti. viL. 162 If a man fmde 
his wife in the actuall commission of Adultery, he may kill 
both his wife, and the Adulterer. 1790 Burke Fr. Revol. 78 
If this be your actual situation, compared to the situation to 
which you were called. 1873 Browning Red Cott. X.-Cap 
Country 132 Never constructed as receptacle . . for him their 
actual lord. 1880 Gf.ikik Phys. Geog. 1.3,21 No telescope 
has yet detected any actual volcanic eruption going on in 
the moon. Mod. 1 ti the actual position of affairs in Egypt. 

Actualism (arktiwaliz m). [f. prec. + -lsm.j 

^ c i860 J. Hinton Philos, ff Relig. Pref., One new word I have 
introduced .. the word actualism .. it is parallel to idealism, 
materialism, positivism, etc., and was adopted to express the 
idea that all existence is truly active or spiritual, as opposed 
to inert or dead. 188a Academy 14 Ian.29 It is the central 
doctrine of Actualism, that self-sacrifice for others is the law 
of life and conduct 

Actuality (ce-kti//|3rliti). [ad. med. L. actuall - 
tdtem, f. actuates. See Actual and -ity ; cf. mod. 
Fr. actualile ('a neologism/ Eittrc).] 

+ 1 . Capacity of action, activity. Obs. 

1398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. A’, viil xvl (1495) 323 The sonne 
hath moost nclualyte and vertue of werkinge. 1647 H. More 
Song of the Soul tt. ii. ill. v, Yet falls she down at last and 
lowly lies .. sleep doth seise her actualities. 1677 Galf. Crt. 
of Gentiles II 1 .122 God, by reason of his infinite actualitie, 
permits nothing but what he wils. 

2 . The state of being actual or real; reality, 
existing objective fact. 

167s J. Howe Living Temple Wks. 1S34, 34/2 An infinite 


possibility on the part of the creature .. and a proportion¬ 
able infinite actuality of power on the Creator's part. 1775 
J. Harris Philos. Arrangem. (1841) 365 That there are 
things existing in act, in reality, in actuality, (call it as you 
please,) we have the evidence both of our senses and of our 
internal consciousness. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. {1867) 1 . 
313 Which passed from possibility into actuality. 1848 Rus- 
kin Moil. Painters I. 11. 1. viL § 15, 90 To sacrifice a truth of 
actuality to a truth of feeling. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. xiv. 
iii. (1864) IX. 126 Universal are real only in God but .. in 
potentiality rather than in actuality. 

3 . pi. Actual existing conditions or circumstances. 

1665 Glanville Seeps. Set. 42 These distinct possibilities 

are founded upon distinct actualities. 183a Coleridge Table 
Talk 5 Apr. 168 The public mind, which substitutes its own 
undefined notions or passions for real objects and historical 
actualities. 185a Grote Greece IX. 11. Ixix. 34 To look at the 
actualities of the present and take measure of what is best to 
be done for the future. 1876 M. Davies Vnorthod. Loud. 
250 His words would therefore be few, and directed to the 
actualities of the case. 

4 . Realism in description. 

1850 MerivaLE Hist. Rom. Emf. (1865) VIII. Ixiv. 83 It in¬ 
vests traditions and legends with the hard colouring of 
modem actuality. 1879 W, E. Henley in Academy 5 Apr. 
298/1 Some of the characters grouped about her have a 
flavour of actuality. 

Actualization (a* kii«abiz< T ‘jan\ [f. Actual- 
ize v. +-ATION.] A making actual; a realization 
in action or fact. 

1824 Coleridge Aids to Refl. 1184811.221 The non-actual¬ 
ization of such power is, a priori, so certain. 1861 Emerson 
Cond. of Life i. 27 The event is only the actualization of its 
thoughts. 1869 Rawunson A nc. Hist. 352 The constitution 
estalilishcd .. was, in part, the actualisation of the ideal of 
Servius. 

Actualize (rekti/mtaiz), v. [f. Actual a. + 

-IZK.] 

1 . 1 o make actual, to convert into an actual fact, 
to realize in action. 

1810 Coleridge Frieml 1. xv. (1866'65 To make our feel¬ 
ings, with their vital warmth, actualize our reason. 1823 De 
Quincey Wks. i860 XIV. 56 When these inert and sleeping 
forms are organized, when these possibilities are actualized. 
1850 E. P. Whiffle Ess. \ Rev. ted. 31 1 . 300 If the phrase, 
realizing the ideal, were translated into the phrase, actual¬ 
izing the real, much ambiguity might be avoided. 

2 . To represent or describe realistically. 

1881 A theu.rum p July 39/3 Other writers .. have not sufli- 
cient imaginative force to actualize a truly imaginative situ¬ 
ation, and require the 1 prop of allegory.' 

Actualized (cekti/rabizd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
-ED.] Rendered actual. 

1825 Coleridge in Rem. <1836’ 11. 338 To distinguish being 
from existence—or potential being . . from being actualized. 

Actualizing (a.-kli/rabiziij\///. a. [f. Actu¬ 
alize v. + -i.vG-.] Making actual or real ; which 
makes real. 

1824 Coleridge Aids to Rejl. (1848' 1 . 28 Marriage con¬ 
tracted between Christians is n true and perfect symbol or 
mystery; that is, the actualizing faith being supposed to 
exist in the receivers, it is an outward sign co-essential with 
that which it signifies, or a living part of that, the whole of 
which it represents. 

Actually (arkti/ralib^/r. [f. Actual a. + ly-.] 
11 . In a way that is characterized by doing; with 
deeds ; practically, actively. Obs. 

1587 Goi.ding De Mornayv. *50 Now, this vnderstanding is 
actualle [iread -alie) euerlasting, (that is.. in deede) and 
eucrlastingly actuall, (that is.. doing). 1651 Horues Levia¬ 
than ni. xxxv. 219 Christ shall come.. to judge the world, and 
actually to goveme his owne people. 1660 T. Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701) 135/1 Those whu offend actually, are most 
grievously punished. 

+ 2 . .Actively, energetically. Obs. 

1470 8s Malory Morte iVArth. (1816) 1 .137 Then on foot 
they drew their swords, and did full actually. 

3 . In act or fact ; as opposed to possibly, poten¬ 
tially, theoretically, ideally ; real I v« in reality. 

1587 Golding De Momay xv. 232 This minde . . hath be¬ 
ing and continuance actually and of it sclfe, and euen when 
it is seperated from the body. 1608 Sir H. Wotton in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 1. 261 11 .99 lie was hecrc .. actually a Senator. 
1775 J. Harris Philos. Arrangem. (1841) 365 Every sub¬ 
stance that actually is, by actually being that thing, actu- 
ally is not any other. A piece of brass, for example, actually 
is not an oak. 1782 Priestley Matter <5• Spirit 1 . Pref. 15, 

I would have every man write as he actually feels. 1868 
Geo. Eliot F. Holt 19 She .. sat with a fixed look, seeing 
nothing that was actually present 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. 
Econ. 52 The rates of interest actually paid in business vary 
very much. 

4 . As a present fact, at present, for the time being. 

1663 GFRaiER Counsel 60 Workmen, actually cmnloyed in 

every* work. 1699 Luttrell Brief EeL (1857) 1V. 567 The 
Turks have actually evacuated Camineec. 1833 Hallam 
Const. Hist. Eng. 1 . 507 The impeachment of the earl of 
Middlesex, actually lord treasurer of England. Mod. The 
party actually in power. 

5 . As a matter of fact, in truth, truly; indeed ; 
even. Not said of the objective reality of the thing 
asserted, but as to the truthfulness of the assertion 
and its correspondence with the thing; hence added 
to vouch for statements which seem surprising, in¬ 
credible, or exaggerated : 'He has actually sent the 
letter after all/ 

176a Goldsm. Cit. of World cxix. (1837) 463, I had some 
dispositions to be a scholar and had actually learned my 
letters. 1849 Ruskin Seven Lamps iv. 5 33,124 And this 
principle will be actually found, 1 believe, to guide the old 
workmen. 1863 Kemble Res id. Georgia 22 This woman 
actually imagines that there will be no slaves in heaven. 


1878 G. Macdonald Ann. Quiet A'eighb. vii. 121,1 actually 
found the door standing open. 

Actualness (arkti/zalnes). [f. Actual a.+ 
-ness.] = Actuality. 

+1. Active working or operation, activity. Obs. 

1398 'Previsa Barth. De P. R. vm. xxviiL (1495) 340 One 
poynt of lyghte or of shynynge were suffysaunt to b«hyne 
alle the world, for noblyncsse of matere and for moast actual- 
nes.se and duyuge of fourme. 1742 Ba i ley, A duality, Actual¬ 
ness, Perfection of being. 

2 . The quality of being actual, actuality. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. it. i. §3,28, Actualness , existence, 
extant. 1755 In Johnson. 1876 Whitney Sights «y Ins. 1 1. 
xiv. 441 The real fact through whose vitality and actualnevs 
the stones were put one upon another. 

Actuarial (cekti/qe^rial), a. [f. L. actudri-us 
Actu ah y + - al 1 .] Of or pertaining to actuaries or 
their profession. 

1869 Echo 22 Nov. 1/1 Most of us are allowed to go through 
the span of life allotted to us in actuarial tables. 1869 Daily 
Xetvs 18 Aug., Calculated on well-known and acknowledged 
actuarial principles. 1879 Ibid. 1 Feb., The actuarial value 
of the annuity would be considerably more than 6,500/. 

Actuanan (cektiw,e*Ttan), a. rare. [f. L. actu¬ 
dri-us + -an.] = Actuarial. 

1863 A. Rumsey Reports, Reporting, <5- Reporters 20 Pecu- 
niary compensation, to be calculated on actuanan principles. 

Actuary (re*kti//ari). [ad. I., actudri-us an 
amanuensis, a keeper of accounts, f. actu-s act; see 

-'XV.] 

1 . A registrar or clerk, a notary; an officer ap¬ 
pointed to write down the acts or proceedings of a 
court. Still used in the Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury. 

ISS3 Fux A. <y M. in CobbetPs St. Trials 1 .628 Requiring 
also the copies, as well of the articles as of his protestation, 
of the Actuaries. 1658 Eramhall Consecr. Bishops iii. 30 
The same publick Notary w ho was Principall Actuary both 
at Cardinall Poles Consecration and Aren*Bishop Parkers. 
1667 Ciiambkrlayne St. Grt. Brit. 1. ii. viii. (1743) 73 To 
this Court [of Arches] belongcth an Actuary', a Register, 
and a Beadle. The office of the Actuary is to attend the 
court, set down the judges decrees. 1717 Blount La-.vDict., 
Actuary [act uarius) Is the Scribe that registers the Acts and 
Constitutions of the Convocation. 1879 Whitaker s Alman. 
155, Conv. of Prov. of Cant. (Officers) Vicar-General, Regis¬ 
trar, Actuary. 

•f 2 . The managing secretary or accountant of a 
public company. Obs. 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Ret'. II. 238 The managers and 
actuaries of our public companies. 

3 . An official in an insurance office, whose duty 
it is to compile statistical tables of mortality, and 
estimate therefrom the necessary rates of premium, 
etc.; or one whose profession it is to solve for 
Insurance Companies or the public, all monetary 
questions that involve a consideration of the sepa¬ 
rate or combined effect of Interest and Probability, 
in connexion with the duration of human life, the 
average proportion of losses due to fire or other 
accidents, etc. 

1849 Macaulay///?/. Eng. 1 .283 An actuary of eminent 
skill, subjected the ancient parochial registers of baptisms, 
marriages, and burials, tuall the tests which the modem im¬ 
provements in statistical science enabled him to apply. 1859 
(J. Rev. No. 2u, 75 Many actuaries acknowledge the sound¬ 
ness of that basis for life assurance and annuity calculations. 

Actuate (arkti/qrit), V. [f. med. L. actual- ppl. 
stem of actud-re — cui actum rcdigerc (Da Cange); f. 
actu-s , see Act.] 

+ 1 . To reduce to action ; to carry out in practice, 
to perform (a command, proposition, etc.). Obs. 

1596 H carte Trial of Wits xv. 265 If there be any . . who 
speaketh or actuateth this in the presence of another. 1649 
Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 1. iii. § 12, 88 He that neglects to 
actuate such discourses loses the benefit of his meditation. 
3677 II ale Contempt. 11. 68 That must.. actuate such a Con¬ 
viction to attain its due effect. 

*f b. To reduce into the form of an act. See Acisb. 
7. Obs. 

i6s8 Bramhall Consecr. Bps. in Aug. Cath. Lib. 111 . 64 
With their registers to actuate w hat is done, they do solemnly 
in funn of law confirm the election. 

1 2 . To render active, to stir into activity (a latent 
or inert property); to stir up, arouse, or excite. Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Morals 1347 And the cause 
which doth excite and actuate the same. 1609 — A mm . 
Marcell. xvti. Ii. 81 Who took this opportunity to actuate 
their boldnesse in doing mischiefe. 1655 Gurxal Chr. in 
A rtuour 11. 506 So doth faith actuate sin in the Conscience. 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. 117 T 10 We must actuate our 
languor by taking a few turns round the centre in a garret. 

3 . To inspire (a thing) with active properties, to 
quicken, enliven, or vivify, arch. 

1642 Howell For. Trav . (1869)82 What kind of soule doth 
inform, actual, govern, and conserve that vast empire. 1664 
H. Si ore Apology 498 The Soul is a Spirit that actuates the 
natural Body*. 1824 Colf.ridge A ids to Refl. (1848) 115 Its 
(spirit's) property is to improve, enliven, actuate some other 
thing, not constitute a thing in its own name. 

b. a bsol. 

1664 Knavery in all Trades ill. D 2, A Cup of Ale-berry% 
or Warme-Broth exhibited to his small Guts . . shall actuate 
in all parts of his Body. 

4 . To move to mechanical action, to communi¬ 
cate motion to, to move, impel (an instrument, 
machine, or agent). Also fig. 

1645 Rutherford Tryalfy Triumph of Faith (1845) 58 The 
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devil in his element is twice a devil; he is in his own when 
he formcth and actuateth bloody instruments. 1750 John¬ 
son Rambler No. 67 r 11 Wings, which others were con¬ 
triving to actuate by the perpetual motion. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. <y fxper. Phil. III. xxix. 191 Either of these forces is 
sufficient to actuate or put in motion the system of wheels 
and pinions. 1832 Porter Porcelain 50 It has also a piston, 
actuated by a screw. 1879 Prescott Aphg. Telephone \ In 
1861, Reiss discovered that a vibrating diaphragm could be 
actuated by the human voice. 

5 . To act upon, or move, the will, as motives do. 
1741 Richardson Pamela xv. (1824) I. 255 The girl has 
strong passions and resentments ; and she that has, will be 
actuated, and sometimes governed by them. 1791 Boswell 
Johnson Ded. 1 (18161 Every liheml motive that can actuate 
an Authour. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 169 The motives 
which governed the political conduct of Charles the Second 
differed widely from those by which his predecessor and his 
successor were actuated. 

+ 0 . intr. To exert activity, to act. Obs. 

1620 Venner Via Recta 3 Consequently it not being able 
to actuate as it ought, putrifieth. 1629 Donne Serin, cxxxvi. 
V. 438 The Soul that does not think, [does] not consider, 
cannot lie said to Actuate (which is the proper operation of 
the Soul) but to Evaporate, not to work through the Body, 
but to breathe and smoke through the body. 1657 Deuiue 
Loner § 3.9 Wee ought in soule with Louc to actuate towards 
God the intensest and continuallest.. wee can. 

+ Axtuate, ///. a. Obs. [ad. mecl. L. aclt/dl-us, 
pa. pple. of aclud-re ; see Actuate vi] Carried 
out in action ; realized in fad ; Actuated. 

1662 (Nov. 24) South 12 Serin. (1697) I. 66 And the Active 
informations of the Intellect, filling the Passive reception of 
the Will..grew actuate into a third, and distinct perfection 
of Practice. 1671 True Non-Conf j 19 By which even the 
gift of Miracles was actuate, made effectual. 

Actuated (re*ktt«|^ted) f ///. a. [f. Actuate v. 
+ -ed.] Rendered actual, or active; put into action, 
moved, stirred, impelled. 

165* Benlowe Theophila tv. xxvii, In Sanctitie Be actuated 
then. 1657 T. Reeve Plea for Nineveh 243 It doth delight 
me to see a bright creature come out of the slime-heap, and 
to see these slime-heaps such actuated Models, that they 
should have the whole world wait upon them, and the Creator 
himselfe bow down to them. 1794 Sullivan View of Nat. 
I. 333 All bodies loose their parts, in proportion as they arc 
more actuated by the power of heat 1826 DisraKU Viv. 
Grey tv. iv. 152 Actuated by the vilest of hatreds. 

Actuating (arktuq^tir)), vbl.sb . [f. Actuate v. 
+ -INGIJ +a. Reducing to action, carrying out in 
actual practice, b. Moving to action, impelling, 
animating. (Now mostly gcrundial.) 

164s Bp. Hall Content. 132 Certain firm resolutions for the 
full actuating our contentinenL n68o P. Sierry Jfhs. 1 1 . 
226 The actuating of this in the real Performance, the making 
of it actual on us, in our own Persons, is then when we are 
New-born. 

Actuating (rc*kli/q£*tin), ///. a. [f. Actuate v. 
•F-ing*.] Moving, inspiring, influencing. 

1650 Gentleman's Calling ( 1696)2 That actuating power, 
which should set thern^ on work. <^1746 J- H ervev. Mctlit. 

for 
cipb 

only actuating motive. 

Actuation (oedctirq^Jan). [ n * of action f. med. 
L. aclttdre ; see Actuate and -ion. Actudtio may 
have been used in med. L.] A communication of 
motion, a bringing into action, a moving, stirring 
up, or urging ; excitement, impulse, movement. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed vi. vL Wks. V. 63 The several actua¬ 
tions, draughts, or replenishments, which are derived from 
the infinite fountain of life. 1656 12 . J kanes fv In esse of 
Christ 390 The Actuation, the stirring up of our faith, which 
is our receiving and acceptance of Christs fulnesse. 1699 
Burnet 39 Articles 'll. (1700) 51 By the Indwelling and Actua¬ 
tion of the Soul, it has another Spring within it. 1876 
M auoslev Physiol. Mindvva. 466 The whole.region of motor 
residua Jin the nervous.system] might be described generically 
as the department of actuation. 1879 Gladstone Gleanings 
I. i. 55 How the best designs are spoiled by faulty actuation. 

t Axtuo'SC, a. Obs. rare. [ad. I,, actiidsus full 
of activity, f. actu-s Action ; see -use.] Full of 
activity, abounding in action; very active. 

1677 Gale Crt. of Gentiles III. 22 'Kwpyelr, as applied to 
Goa, notes his actuose, efficacious, and predeterminate con- 
curse in and with althings. 

+ Actuo*sity. Obs. [f. L. actuos-us, see prec., 
+ -ITY.] Abounding activity. 

1660 IE More Myst. Godl. m. iv. 66 Time present being 
urgent and raging like a Lion through its instant actuosity. 
1677 Gale Crt. of Gentiles 11 . tv. 102 What is life but the 
Actuositie of the Soul informing the bodic? and what more 
promotes this Actuositie than Exercice? 

+ A’cture. Obs . rare. [f. L. act - ppl. stem of 
agfre to do +-URE ; as if ad. X,.* act lira ; cf. 11 at lira, 
fact lira, etc.] The process of acting; action. 

iS93?Shaks. Lover's Compl. 185 With acture they may be, 
Where neither party is nor truejnor kind. 

Acturieuce (aktiu^riens). [f.L. act- ppl. stem 
of ag-Pre to Act, on analogy of esurient ad. L. 
esurient-em pr. pple. of esnri-re to hunger, desider- 
ative of Pd-ere, es-tirn to eat.] Desire to act. 
a 1880 Webster cites J. Grote. 

Acuate (re’kittet), ppl. a. [ad. med. or mod. 
L. aaidt-us, pa. pple. of acud-re , f. acu-s needle ; 
cf. situatvs, fiuctudtusP] Sharpened, sharp-pointed. 

147* Ripley Comp. Alch . in Ashmole (1652) vii. 191 With 
a quantyte of Spyces acuate. Ibid. 1. xiii. 132 Agaynst a 
brodykeof lyron or Stele new acuate. 1880 Ridley in Jml. 
Linn. Soc. XV. No. 83.149 Certain long acuate spicules, 

VoL. 1 . 


fAxuate, v. Obs.\ also 6 acuat, 7 aoeuate. 
[f. prec., or on analogy of vbs. so formed.] To 
make sharp or pungent, to sharpen, lit. and fig. 

1542 Bookde Dyetary xxii. {1870) 286 Grene gynger eaten 
in the moreninge, fastynge, doth acuat and quyeken the re- 
mcmbmuucc. 1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Dhp. 219 Wine 
acuates the ingenuity and rouses the spirits. 1683 Salmon 
Doron Med. 1.363 Comforts the M emory, accuates tne Senses. 
1750 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 443 To be well rubb'd once in 
three Hours with a Mixture acuated with Spir. Sal. inarin. 

t Axuating,^/.;/. Obs. [f. Acu atk v. -ing j .] 
The act of sharpening. 

1753 Chamhers Cycl. Supp., Acuition, in a genera! sense 
the same with acuating or sharpening. 

Acuation (aski/q^-J.m). rare. [n. of action f. 
Acuate v. See -ation.] Sharpening, rendering 
acute. 

1837 Wei ewell Induct.Sc. III.xv.L197 Werner., had form- 
ally spoken of truncation , acuation , and acumination , or 
replacement by a plane, an edge, a point respectively, as 
ways in which the forms of crystals are modified. 

t Acuition, Obs. rare. [ad. med. L. acuitibn- 
cm sharpening, f. acu-ere, as if f. a ppl. stem 
*acuil- for anif-i] The act of sharpening. 

1753 ChambersC/ r/. Snpp. s.v., Acuition, in a general sense, 
the same with acuating or sharpening .. The Acuition, says 
Gaza, is where the sound is highest in the pronunciation of 
a word .. Acuition, in medicine and chemistry, is used for 
sharpening or increasing the force of any medicine. 

Acuity (aki/ 7 'Iti). [a. Fr.a<-w/ 7 <'(i 6 th c. in Litt.) 
ad. med. L acuitdt-em , f. acu-s needle, acu-Pre to 
sharpen ; sec -ity.] Sharpness, acuteness; as of 
a needle, an acid, a disease, wit. 

1543 Traiikrox Vigo's Chirurg. 11. 63 In this case supposi¬ 
tories and clysters having some acuity or sharpnes seme 
more convenient, than mcdicynes rcceyved by the mouth. 
a 1554 Hooper Commandm. i. Wks. 1843-52, 272 There is 
no acuity nor excellency of wit .. that can comprehend or 
compass the doctrine. 1610 Healey St. Aug, City of God 
9i4Thcye.vcellinaeuityof understanding. 1678 R. K|rssM.i.] 
Gcberw. 1. iv. xiii. 116 Water admits not the Acuity of Ignition 
as Ashes doth 1872 Thomas His. Women 145 The disease may 
at any lime take on the characters of virulence and acuity. 

Aculeate (iiki«*l/et), a. [ad. L. aniledt-us fur¬ 
nished with a sting or prickle, f. aaileus, dim. of 
acu-s needle ; see -ate.] 

1 . Zool. Furnished with a sting. 

1661 Lovell Anim. 4- Min. 200 Flounder.. They have a soft 
flesh, yet the Aculeate are hard. 1875 Houghton* Sh. Hi if. 
Insects 130 The aculeate Hymenoptera are those insects fur¬ 
nished with a sting. 1880 A then.rum No. 2748, 827 Sir J. 
Lubbock regards the ancestral ant as having been aculeate. 

2. Bot. Prickly, set with prickles. 

1870 Hooker Stud, flora 199 Bidens. . Fruit compressed, 
ribbed, ribs often aculeate. 

3 . fig. Pointed, incisive, stinging. [So in L.] 

1605 Bacon Adz*. Leant. (1640) 29 The labour here is alto¬ 
gether, that words may be aculeate, seniences concise. 1693 
Beverley Gospel Truth 1 Any Aculeate Animadversions on 
..particular Kxpressions. 1880 R. L. Poole llugnen. of 
Disp. 186 Political action, hardened and aculeate by haired. 

Aculeated (aki/ 7 *lqcUed), ppl. a. [f. prec. with 
the ppl. ending -cd, after analog)- of the later pplcs. 
from vbs. in -ate.] 

1 . Nat. Hist. Pointed, sharpened to a needle-like 
point ; armed with prickles. 

1681 Willis Rem. Med. IVhs., Aculeated, Made sharp and 
prickly like a needles point. 1713 Derham Physieo-Theol. 
iv. xi. 19 The mouth is., in some [insects]aculeated; to pierce 
and wound Animals, and suck their Blood. 1774 Bryant 
Mythol. I.344 The mtirex is of the turbinated kind, and par¬ 
ticularly aculeated ; having strong and sharp protuberances. 

2 . fig. Pointed, incisive, keen, pungent. 

1655 Lestrange Charles 1 , 71, A man of an acute but acu* 
leated wiL 1813 Knox & Jero Core. II. 170 The apothegms 
.. and aculeated sayings of the ancients are inestimable. 1839 
De Quincey Recoil, of Z,<xXrr Wks. 1862 11 . 233, A trenchant, 
pungent, aculeated form of terse, glittering, stenographic 
sentences. 

Aculeation (akmd/^-Jon). rare. [f. Aculeate; 
scc-ation.] The state of being sharpened or pointed. 

1870 Smith Syn. <y Antonyms , Acuity ..Syn. Pointedness, 
Aculeation, Acumination. 

Aculeiform (ak i/ 7-1 qifjpjm), a. Bot. [f. L. acu le¬ 
ns + -form.] Sptne-shapcd, like a prickle. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 393, 360 Elongated aculei¬ 
form processes. 

Aculeolate (aki/ 7 *I/oIet) f a. Bot. [f. J.. aculcol- 
us a little prickle, dim. of aciileus + -ate*-.] * Beset 
with diminutive prickles/ Gray Bot. Text-bh. 

tAcuTeous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. acule-us + 
-ous.] Needle-like, sting-like ; aculeate. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus 11 . 515 The aculcous 
prickly plantation, upon the heads of several common thistles. 
1713 Derham Physico-Tlieol. iv. xiv. 250 They have some 
aculeous Part or Instrument to terebrate, and make way for 
their Eggs. 

|| Aculeus (akw/’l/tfs). PI. aeulei. [L., =a sting, 
dim. of acus a needle.] 

1 . Zool. The sting of an insect or other animal. 

1828 Kirby & Spence Entontol. IV. xiii. 162 The valves are 

linear, exserted, and as long as the aculeus itself. 

2 . Bot. *A prickle ; a conical elevation of the 
skin of a plant, becoming hard and sharp-pointed: 
as in the rose/ Lindley in Trcas. of Bot. 

1878 M*Nah Bot. 76 Prickles or aeulei occuiring on some 
brambles and roses, differ from true hairs in their originating 
from the epidermis, and one or more cells below it. 


Acumber, acumbre, earlier (and better) form 
of Accumber v. Obs. to encumber. 
tAcumble, V. Obs. [?a. YT.acomblc-r to load 
L. acc it mu Id-re ; see Accumulate.] To benumb. 

a 1300 W. de Biblesworth in Wright’s Voc. I. 161 Jo ay 
la rnityit st estomye \ glossed so acomeled (winded)). 1388 
Wyclik Jer. vi. 24 We herden the fame therof, oure hondis 
ben aclumsul [re r. ncumblidj. c 1440 Prompt. Pan*. 6 Aco* 
mdyd for coulde, or aclommyde [1499 acomyred, 1516 ac- 
combred], Eviratns , enervatus. 

Acumen (aki/?men). [a. L. acumen, anything 
sharp ; sharpness, point ; f. acu-cre to sharpen.] 

1 . Sharpness of wit ; quickness or penetration of 
perception ; keenness of discrimination. 

1531 Klyot Governor 1. xv. § 4 Wherein is the chiefe sharpe¬ 
nes of witte, called in latin acumen . __ 1645 M. Casaubon 
Orig. Cause of Temp. Evils 54 Neither is the je.st or acumen 
of them [epigrams] any wayes improved by it. 1678 Gale 
Crt. of Gentiles 111 .124 So penetrant an acumen, so profound 
soliditie. 1764 Reid htq. Hum. Mind i. § 5.102 The lionoor 
and reputation justly due to his metaphysical acumen, i860 
Motley Netherlands (1868) I. ii. 54 Mysteries . . which no 
political sagacity or critical acumen could have divined. 

|j 2 . Bot. A tapering point. Gray Bot. Text-bk, 

1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. x.\xi. 475 Mete nr iat is has 
two subulate acumens or sharp points. 

Acumer, var. Accumbkh Obs., to encumber. 
Acuminate (aki/7 minet\ ppl. a. [ad. L. aai- 
vi in at-us pa. pple. of animhia-rc to point ; f. acu¬ 
men, aefimin-, see Acumen.] 

1 . Pointed, tapered or tapering to a point, csp. in 

JVitl. Ilist. 

1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ep. 369 The Nightingale hath 
some disadvantage in the tongue; which is not acuminate 
and pointed as in the rest, but seemeth as it were cut off. 
1650 Bri.WER Anthropomet. i. 16 If the Oecipitinm trans- 
gresse its bounds the Head is acuminate, a 1661 Holvdav 
Jut\ 210 The other [tiara] upright and acuminate, worn only 
by kings. 1794 Martyn Rousseau s Bot. xxix. 4^4 You will 
know it by the lance-shaped, acuminate leaves. 1874 K. Cot 1 s 
Birds of X..West The tail equals, or rather exceeds, the 

wing in length, and consists of twenty very narrow acuminate 
feathers. 1875 Blake Zool. 201 The teeth are conical, acu¬ 
minate, and crowded, 
b. absol. quasi-;/*. A pointed form. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 0640) 109 lie had on his Head a 
pair of Hornes, riseing in a sharp acuminate to Heaven. 
f 2 . Having acumen, sharp-witted. Obs. rare. 
16S4 Gayios Bestir*. Notes iv. v. 198 Rare, acuminate, quick 
ami phantasticall blades of your employment, that have 
hundred witty Remoras for their guests. 

Acuminate (aki/?'»iiiu ,; t', v. [f. L. acumindt- 
jipl. stem of tu umind-re ; see* prec.] 
i. trans. To sharpen, to point; to give poignancy 
or keenness to. 

1611 Cor VAT Crudities 452 Where the thieknes-e doth begin 
to be acuminated in a slender toppe. <11800 Cowri R in 
Ilayley’s Life 1 1.250 Tones so dismal, as to make woe itself 
insupportable, and to acuminate even despair. 1806 W. 
Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 61 * They often supply an agree- 
able variation of imagery, and serve to acuminate attention. 
1879 Cornh. Mag. Dec., 689 The work has been revised and 
acuminated. 

t 2 . intr. To rise or taper to a point. Obs. rare. 
1641 Milton Chnnh Cost. vi. 185P 128 Their hierarchies 
acuminating still higher and higher in a cone of Prelaty. 

Acuminated (fiki«*minuted), ppl. a. [f. prcc. 

4- -ED.] 

1 . Brought to a sharp point, pointed, fig. Of 
speech : Sharp, pointed, stinging. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 261 The toppe whereof on both 
sides above their forehead is acuminated in two peakes. 
1615 Chooke Body of Man 440 Pericles had an accuminated 
bead and somewhat long. *790 Cowper Iliad xv. 635, A 
spear Tough grain’d, acuminated, sharp with brass. 1833 48 
H. Coleridge North. Worthies III. 333 So perfect a inode, 
of acuminated satire. 1866 Huxley P relit st. Rent. Caithn. 
91 The palate is narrowed, and its arch somewhat acuminated 
in front. . 

2 . intellectually sharpened, made keen in discern¬ 
ment ; acutely concentrated (in attention). 

1831 G. P. R. James DeL’Orme xlvi. 313 Mounted troopers 
..acuminated in every point of stratagem. 1861 H. Mac¬ 
millan footn.fr. Page ofNat. 14 We observe with speechless 
admiration that the Divine attention is acuminated and His 
skill concentrated on these vital atoms. 

[f. as 


P r cc* - ~ 

1804 J ameson Mineral. J. 213 The acuminating planes form 
truncations on the angles. 1850 Dana Geol. App. 1.694 The 
approximated and acuminating apices of the beaks. 

Acumination (aki /7 min^ Jan). [n. of action 
f. L. acu mind-re to sharpen; as if ad. L. *aaimind- 
tiim-em ; see -ation*.] 

X. The action of sharpening or bringing to a 
point ; the giving point to. lit. and fig. 

1837 Whewell Induct. Sc. HI. xv. i. 107 Truncation, 
acuation and acumination, or replacement by a plane, an 
edge, a point respectively. 1879 Cornh. Mag. Dec., 689 The 
acumination consisting mainly in a more frequent and sar¬ 
castic repetition of the unfortunate Mr. Disraeli’s titles and 
distinctions. 

2 . The product of sharpening or giving point; a 
tapering point. 

1650 Pearson Creed (1839) 270 The coronary thorns .. did 
also pierce his tender and sacred temples to a multiplicity of 
pains, by their numerous acuminations. 1804 Jameson 
Mineral. 1 . 213 The extremity of the acumination is often 
truncated 

Id 
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3 . A tending towards a point. 

1866 Carlyle Return. (1881) I. 183 Steadily denied acu* 
mination or definite consistency and direction to a point. 

Acuminose (aki/zminJu-s), a. [f. L. acumen, 
acumin as if ad. L. *acnminos-us, analog, to lit- 
mittosus . See -osk .1 (See quot.) 

1830 Lindley Introd,. to Bot . (1848) II. 357, Acuminose, 
terminating gradually in a flat narrow end. 

Acuminous (aki/ 7 *rainas), a. [f. L. acumen , 
acumin- + -ous. See prec.] 

1 . Distinguished bv acumen ; acute. 

1618 Bolton* Floras To Reader, Whose writings are alto* 
gether as luminous as acuminous. 1810 IIigiimork Jus Keel. 
Anglic. 149 The same acuminous display of talent and of 
sciences 

Acuminulate (oe:ki«mrni/?let) a. Bot. [f. Acu¬ 
minate, as if f. L. *acuminuUum , dim. of acumen.'] 
Slightly pointed, or tapering. (In mod. Diets.) 
Acunt(e, early form of Account v . and sb. 
Acuntre, early form of Acountkk v. Obs. 
t Acupixtion. Obs.~° [n. of action f. Acu- 
PINOE (J>ict- ppl. stem of ping-ere.)] ‘An embroy- 
dering, or as it were painting with a needle.’ 13 ul- 
lokar 1676. 

f Acupiuge, v. Obsr~° [f. L. acu with a needle 
■k ping-Pre to paint, embroider.] ‘To embroider.’ 
Cockeram 1612. 

Acupressure (?e*i//prc'Jtu.i, -Jar). [f. L. acu 
with a needle + Pressure.] (Sec the quot.) 

1859 Proc. Roy. Soc. Edinb. 19 Dec., Professor Simpson 
made a communication on acupressure as a new mode of 
arresting surgical haemorrhage. 1865 Reader 13 May 54 1 / 1 
Acupressure.. consists of the artificial arrestment of tnc he¬ 
morrhage from cut or wounded arteries hy the pressure of a 
metallic needle or pin passed across their mouths or tubes. 

Acupunctuate (c^kiwptrqktiwi^t), v. [f. L. 
acu with a needle + Punctuate.] To prick with a 
needle or pin ; also Jig. 

1865 Macm. A fag. Jan., 251 That exquisite sweet malice 
wherewith French ladies so much delight to acu-punctuatc 
their English sisters, 

Acupunctuation (rekiwppijkti^K^^n). [n. 
of action f. prec.] = Acupunctub.vtion. 

183* Southey Lett.i 1856* IV. 305 Colchicum is often suc¬ 
cessful [in rheumatic gout], but more often fails. The same 
may be said of Acupunctuation. 

Acupuncturation (rc:ki;/pz>q}ktiun"i*Jon). [n. 
of action f. Acupuncture.] The practice or process 
of acupuncture, lit . and fig. 

1743 tr. I leister s Surg. 313 The famous Operation of the 
Chinese and Japonese, termed Acupuncturation. _ 1821 
Monthly Mag. LI I. 448 Acupuncturation.. consists in in¬ 
serting a needle into the muscular parts of the body, to the 
depth, sometimes, of an inch. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. the Gt. 
I. 1. iv. 34 Her Majesty.. throws into him, as with invisible 
needle-points, an excellent dose of acupuncturation, on the 
subject of the Primitive Fathers. 

Acupuncture (»ski//p*rqktifu, -tjoj), sb. [f. L. 
acu with a needle + Puncture.] Pricking with a 
needle; a prick so made, spec . The insertion of 
needles into the living tissues for remedial purposes. 

1684 tr. Bond's Mere. Commit. 1. 33 They have a two-fold 
method of Cure [in gout].. Acupuncture, and burning with 
their Moxa. 1801 E. Darwin Zoonomia III. 354 In cases of 
strangulated hernia,could acupuncture.. be used with safety? 
1872 Thomas Dis. Women 291 Acupuncture . . may be per¬ 
formed by an ordinary three-sided surgical needle. 1875 
M. Collins Th. in my Garden(iZZo\ 11 . vi. 224 The bees this 
year are .. stinging with unusual sharpness of acupuncture. 

Acupuncture, v. [f. the sb.] = Acupunctuate. 
Acurology, see Acyrology. 

Acurse, early (and better) form of Accurse v. 
Acustom, -ance, obs. ff. Accustom, -ance. 
t Acutangular, a. Obs. [f. Acute + Angular.] 
Having acute angles ; acule-angled. 

1732 Berkeley Minute Philos. II. 93 Whence they [tri- 
angles] are denominated equilateral, a:quicrural or scalenum, 
obtusangular, acutangular, or rectangular. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Triangle, If all the angles be acute the triangle is 
said to be acutangular, or oxygonous. 

Acute (aki ?7 t), a. [ad. L. acut-us pa. pple. of 
acu-fre to sharpen.] 

X. Sharp at the end, coming to a sharp point, 
pointed. Acute angle, one less than a right angle. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid i. xi. 3 An acute angle is that, 
which is lesse then a right angle. 1599 A. M. Gabelhouer's 
Phys. 29/1 Take the extreamest acute toppes of sage. 1668 
Culpepper & Cole Bartholinus, Anat. tv. ii. 162 Growing 
smaller by little and little, it terminates with an acme end. 
1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xvi. 179 The stigma which was 
obtuse in that, is acute in this. 1842 Grav *S trucl. Bot. iii. 
§ 4 (1880 97 Leaves may he., acute, ending in an acute 
angle, without special tapering. 1879 Northcott in Casselfs 
Teckn. Educ. JV. 3/2 The softer the material the more acute 
should be the angle of the cutting tool. 

2 . Of diseases: Coming sharply to a point or 
crisis of severity; opposed to chronic. Also fig. 

1667 Phil. Trans. 11 . 546 She had every year an acute dis¬ 
ease or two. 17*7 ARauTNNOT John Bull 64 11 is plainly an 
acute distemper, and she cannot hold out three days. 1876 
tr. WagneVs Gen. Pathol. 13 Diseases which last but a short 
time are called Acute. 1877 RoaERTS Handbk. MPf. (ed. 3) 
I. 328 Acute rheumatism is distinctly a hereditary disease. 

3 . Of pain, pleasure, etc.; Acting keenly on the 
senses ; keen, poignant, intense. 

1727 Swift Poisoning of Cur/l\V\c%. 1755 III. t. 750 The 
symptoms encreased violently, with acute pains in the lower 


belly. 1855 Bain Senses <V Inlelt. 11. i. § 12 (1864^ 97 The 
pleasure is not what would be called acute, or of great intensity, 
1876 Grote Ethical Frag. 1 10, A man may feel sympathy 
in the most acute degree. 

+ 4 . Of tastes or odours: Sharp, pungent. Obs. 
1610 Venner Via Recta viil 186 1 1 ., ofiendeth the head with 
acute vapours. 1658 T. Whitaker Bl. of Grape 24 Let us 
take a taste, and principally pierce these four vessels, sweet, 
acute, austere, and mild. * 

5 . Of sounds: Sharp or shrill in tone; high; 
opposed to grave or low. Acute accent : see Ac¬ 
cent 1, 2. Also applied to the mark (*) by which 
this is indicated, or to a letter so marked for any 
purpose, as e acute (<•'). 

1609 Douland Omit hop. Microl. 70 An acute accent . . 
musically.. is the regular eleuation of the finall words or syl¬ 
lables according to the custome of the Church. 1656 tr. 
Hobbes, Elettt. Philos. ( 1839* 488 Bodies when they are stricken 
do yield some a more grave, others a more acute sound. 1779 
J oil nson L.P., Dry den Wks. 1816 IX. 302 The English hcroick 
[is formed of 1 acute and grave syllables variously disposed. 
1855 Bain Senses 4- In tell. 11. ii. § 8 (1864) 215 The cry of a 
bat is so acute as to pass out of the hearing of many persons. 
*87$ Ouse ley Princ. Harmony i. 3 The most acute [stave] 
is called the soprano. 

6 . Of the senses or nervous system : actively , 
Keen, sharp, quick in catching or responding to 
impressions. Hcncc passively, Sensitive to im¬ 
pressions, delicate, finely-strung. 

1762 Ka.mes Elem. Critic, xvi. (1833I 216 The acutest and 
most lively of our external senses. 1812 Miss Austen Mans¬ 
field Pk. (1851) ix Her feelings were very acute, and too 
little understood to be properly attended to. 1817 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India 11 . v. v. 528 The jealousy of the Admiral was 
acute. 1878 G. Macdonald Ann. Quiet Neighb. xix. 365 
His hearing is acute at all times. 

7 . Of the intellectual powers: Having nice or 
quick discernment; penetrating, keen, sharp-witted, 
shrewd, clever. Opposed to dull, stupid, obtuse. 
In the sense of sharp in business, shrewd, it is 
familiarly aphetized, esp. in U.S., to 'cute. 

1588 Shaks, L.L.L. in. i. 67 A most acute luuenal; voluble 
and free of grace. 1599 J ONSOS Man Out of Hum. 
ill. ill 20 The most divine, and acute lady in court. 1755 
Young Centaur i. (1757) IV. 125 Acutest understandings in 
religious debates often lose their edge. 1788 Reid A ristotle s 
Logic vi. § 1. 128 Chillingworth.was the acutest logician as 
well as the best reasoner of his age. 1814 Davy Agric. 
Cheat. 65 Such a circumstance could not be lost upon so 
acute an obsc^er. 1863 Burton Book Hunter 102 Bargains 
may be obtained off the counters of the most acute, i860 
Bartlett Diet. Americanisms 112 About as cute a thing 
as you've seen in many a day. 1881 Manch.. Even. Matt 
31 May, American girls, in fact, appear to be as cute as the 
masculine Yankee. 

B. quasi-iA sc. accent. 

1609 Douland Ornithop. Microl. 70 The circumflex is .. 
contrary to the acute, for it begins with the acute, and ends 
with the grave. 1824 J. Johnson TyPogr. 11. iii. 34 The five 
vowels marked with acutes over them. 

Comb. In synthetic derivatives, in •ed, as acute- 
angled, having an acute angle, 
t Actrte, v. Obs. [f. prec.] 

1 . To sharpen, quicken (a quality), rare. 

1637 Nabbk Mi< roc. in Dodsl. O. PI. IX. 163 As it acutes 
Sloth often into diligence, despair May be hope’s cause. 

2 . To pronounce or mark with an acute accent 
(peril, only in pple. ACUTED). 

1751 Wesley in Wks. 1872 XIV. 80 Monosyllables, unless 
contracted, are acuted. 177s T. Sheridan Reading 115 
Whereas every last syllable in the Scotch is acuted. 

+ Acuted, ///. a. Obs. [f. prec. +-eil] Made 
acute or sharp; marked with the acute accent (cf. 
circumjiexed). 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Acu tit ion. The error of 
the moderns in pronouncing acuted syllables in the Greek, 
as long, when they are naturally short. 

Acutely (aki/rtlil, adv. [f. Acute a. + -LY-.] 
In an acute or sharp manner; hence 

1 . Of things material: Sharply. (Late in this 
sense.) 

1874 BoUteLL Armsfy Annourviil 128 Having the acutely- 
peaked visor or mesatl lowered and closed. Ibid. x. 196 
Acutely pointed at the toe. 

2 . Of senses and feelings: Keenly, delicately; 
sharply, poignantly. 

1838 Dickens Pitch. Xick. xil (C. D. ed.) 89 Acutely felt by 
one so sensitive as Nicholas. 184a Macaulay Fredk. Gt. 
58 The sore places where sarcasm would be most acutely felt. 

3 . Of the mental faculties’: With ready or quick 
apprehension, with keen penetration, shrewdly. 

1601 Shaks. All's IVet/i. i. 221, I am so full of businesses, 
J cannot answere thee acutely. 1673 Laity's Calling 1. § 4. 
30 Some new comer perhaps nas better refined the art, and 
do's the same thing more acutely and ingeniously. 1756^81 
J. Warton Ess. on Pope II. § 12. 282, A line which Bentley 
has explained very acutely. 1864 Burton Scot Abroad II. 
it 158 The project was acutely conceived. 

Acuteness (aki; 7 *tnes). [f. Acute a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being acute ; hence 

1 . Of things material: Sharpness of point or edge. 

1646 Sir T. Brownf. Pseud. Ep. 84 Glasse.. by reason of 

its acutenesse and angularity, commonly excoriates the parts 
through which it passeth. 1798 Greville in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVIII.441 The hexaedral pyramids are usually incom¬ 
plete in their apex, and they vary in acuteness. 1869 Daily 
Plrws 14 May, To appreciate for himself the poisonous odours 
of Barnwell Pool, the acuteness of Chesterton Comer, and 
the perils of the bridge. 

2 . Of a disease or pain: Sharpness, keenness. 


1661 R. Lovell Attim. <$• Min. 438 The acutenesse of the 
diseases, and signes of concoction. 1732 Arbutnnot Rules 
of Diet 353 If the Patient survives three Days, the Acute- 
ness of tne Pain abates. 

3 . Of sounds : Shrillness, high pitch. 

a 1691 Boyle (J.> This acuteness of sound will shew, that 
whilst, to the eye, the bell seems to be at rest, yet the minute 
parts of it continue in a very brisk motion. 1760 Phil. 
Trans. LI. 768 All this seems plainly to put the difference of 
the tones only in the acuteness or gravity of the whole. 

4 . Of the senses or feelings: Keenness, quickness, 
sensitiveness. 

a 1704 Locke (J.) If eyes so framed could not view at once the 
hand and the hour-plate, the owner could not be benefited 
by that acuteness. 1764 Reid Inq. Hum. Mind ii. § 1.104 
The acuteness of smell in some animals, shews us, that these 
effluvia spread far. 1823 Lamb Elia 1. 14 (1865) 115 A con¬ 
stitutional acuteness to this class of sufferings. 1872 Darwin 
Emotions xiii. 342 When we direct our whole attention to 
any one sense, us acuteness is increased. 

4 . Of the mental faculties: Readiness of appre¬ 
hension, keenness of penetration, shrewdness. 

1617 Bp. Hall Epistles iv. iii. 341 To finde wit in poetry, 
in philosophy profoundnesse, in mathematicks acuteness. 
1755 Young Centaur i. Wks. 1757 IV. 109 The boasted acute- 
ness of his superior understanding. 1847 Hallam Lit. Eur. 
11. 235 It cannot be reckoned a proof of his acuteness in 
Zoology, that he placed the hippopotamus among aquatic 
animals. 1859 Geo. Eliot Adam Bede 166 The father and 
mother exchanged a significant glance of amusement at their 
eldest-bom's acuteness. 

Acuti-, a combining form of L. acut-us sharp, 
in mod. L., as acutifolius ; hence in Eng. words 
formed on them, or on the same analogy, with 
sense of sharp, sharply ; as acutiangle a. obs., acute- 
angled ; acutifoliate a., sharp-leaved; acutilo- 
bate a., sharp-lobed. 

1571 Digges Geometrical Practise ti. iv, Mj. b, Of Acuti¬ 
angle Triangles, called Oxigonia, there are three kindes. 

Acntish (aki/?tij), a. [f. Acute «.+ -ish.] 
Somewhat acute. 

185a Dana Crustacea 1. 510 Tooth .. acutish, not incurved, 
t Acuti'tion. Obs. rare, [improp. f. L. acut-ns 
sharp, ppl. stem of acu-Pre + -it ion.] = Acuition. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Acutition or Acuition. 
Acuto- (akiw-to), combining adverbial form of 
Acute, analogous to L. sacro- in sacro-sanctus ► 

1 . prop. Acutely ; as in acuto-nodose. 

1852 Dana Crustacea 11. 929 Three abdominal segments .. 
sparingly acuto-nodose on the sides. 

2 . Acute + ; as in acuto-grave. 

1807 J. Thelwall in Monthly Mag. XXIII. 30 Their dis¬ 
tinctions of gravo-acute and acuto-grave or circumflexes. 

Acwell, acweneh, acwick; see Aquell, 

Aquench, AtiUICK. 

-acy, suffix of sbs. [a branch of the wider suffix 
-cv, a virtual compound of -Y, ME. -JT, ~ie, Fr. -ie, 
L. -ia, with preceding t or c, though the L. was 
rather -ci + a, -ti + a, than -<* + ia, -t F»«.] 1. ad. 

L. dici-a, forming sbs. of quality on adjs. in -aci-, as 
fall - deceive, fall-aci- deceitful, falldci-a deceitful- 
ness, ‘fallacy*; so ‘contumacy, efficacy.’ The corre¬ 
sponding Fr. words are in -ace ; - acy is entirely of 
Eng. formation, analogous to other endings in -Y, 
for L. -ia ; cf. -NCE and -NCY. A parallel suffix is 
the more frequent -aci-ty, as in rapacity ; and an 
equivalent to both -acious-ness, as in rapacious¬ 
ness, fallaciousness. 2 . representing or imitating L. 
-at-i-a, in med. L. often written -dcia, OFr. -acie, 
forming sbs. of quality, state, or condition, on nouns 
in - at - (nom. -as), being only a section of the sbs. 
in -tia from nouns in -/-, -ti-, in which the suffix was 
properly -a, and the i either part of the stem or 
connective, cf. inerti-a, infant(i-a, mtlit-i-a. Thus: 
late L- abbat-, abbdt-ia ‘abbacy’, L. primal-, med. 
L. primdtia, Fr. primatte, ‘primacy’; L. optimal-, 
Fr. optimatic, ‘optimacy’; L. diplomat -, Fr. diplo¬ 
matic, * diplomacy ’; late L. papal - (nom. pdf as ~ 
papa) Anglo-L. pdpdtia ( =pdpdtus) 'papacy. Imi¬ 
tation of primacy has given ‘supremacy,’ Ft.su- 
primatie. 3 . repr. med. L. -atia, forming sbs. of 
state on nouns in -dt-us ; cf. cl. L .-tia from - tus, in 
grdt-ia, mi nut da, molest-ia,, etc. Thus, (perhaps 
due in part to form-association with abbdlia, pri¬ 
nt dtia,pdpdtia,) med. L. advoedtia, frxlatia, legdtia, 
‘advocacy, prelacy, legacy,’ f. advoedtus, prxldt-us, 
Icgdt-us; whence without any L. precedent, ‘curacy, 
confederacy, magistracy,’ on other words in L. -at us or 
Eng. -ate. Also extended to adjs., as accurate, alter¬ 
nate, whence ‘accuracy, alternacy’«accurate-ness, 
altemate-ness. So ‘degeneracy,delicacy, effeminacy, 
intimacy, intricacy, inveteracy, legitimacy, obstin¬ 
acy, privacy, profligacy, subordinacy,* etc. The cl. 
L. forms answering to these, when f. pples., were 
in -at id ft cm), as ace ft ratio, obstinatio, prvelatio, 
legalio: hence -alio has been englished as -acy 
in other words where no Eng. *ate exists, as 
conspirdtio, procurdtia ‘conspiracy, procuracy.’ 
Of others the proper L. form was - dtus (4th 
decl.) as pdpdtus, magi stratus: hence in other 
words this has given Eng. -acy, as cptseopdtus. 
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exlibatus, 'episcopacy, celibacy.’ Lunacy has been 
formed to match lunatic, after the relation of pre- 
lacy, diplomacy, to pnlatic, diplomatic. It thus ap¬ 
pears that -acy f. -atus, ate, is almost entirely ana¬ 
logical and of Eng. formation. 4 . repr. Gr. sbs. of 
state in -dreia, f. nouns in -arrjs, or vbs. in -aridav, 
as vup&rqs, L. pirdta, pirate, TtupaTtv-exv to pirate, 
rutpdreta, Anglo-B. piratta ,' piracy,’ identified with 
L. forms like Ugatta 'legacy’ above. Also in -cracy, 
Gr. sbs. in -tepana, B. gratia, Fr. -erotic, as ' aristo¬ 
cracy ’; see -cracy. 

Acyce, obs. form of Assize. 

Acyclic (asi'klik), a. Bot. [f. Gr. a not + tev- 
KXttc-os circular.] Not arranged in circles or whorls. 

1878 M’Nab Bot. 179 The flowers generally have the parts 
in whorls (cyclic). Sometimes they are wholly (acyclic) or 
partially spiral (hemicyclic). 

Acyde, obs. form of Aside. 

Acyne(n, obs. form of Assign. 
Acyrolo’gical, a. ? Obs. rare ~®. [f. Gr. dxvpo - 
Aby-os incorrect in speech (f. d priv. + *vpos au¬ 
thority + \ 6 yos speech) +-ical.] Incorrect in use 
of words. Also subst. 

1626 Cockeram. Acyrologicall, An vnproper speech. 

Acyrolo gically, adv. Wbs. rare- 1 . [f. prcc. 
+ -ly 2 .] Incorrectly as to use of words. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 00 He saith .. that the Apostle 
speaks acurologically and abusively. 

Acyro logy. Wbs. rare- 1 , [ad. L . acyrologia, 
a. Gr. dtcvpoAoyta ; see Acyrological.] Incorrect 
use of language. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Acyrology , improper speech, or a 
speaking improperly. 1839 Lady Lytton Cheveley (cd. 2) I. 
x. 2?r His work .. was meant to be .. a condensation of all 
the * logics* andalt the ‘ology’s but, unfortunately, tautology 
and acyrology were the only ones thoroughly exemplified. 
Acyte, early form of Accite v. Obs. to summon. 
+ Ad, sb. Obs. 1-3 ; also 3 od. [OE. Ad cogn. w. 
O. and MHG. eit, Goth. *aids ; Gr. a 7 $or fire, burn¬ 
ing heat. The mod. repr. would be odd] A fire, a 
blazing pile, a funeral pyre. 

<1900 Leiden Gl, Sweet O. E. T. 114, 95 Bogus: beel vet 
aad. c 1000 Poetry of Codex tercet lens is 1898(1846)11.56 And 
on fyrbxfte suslum bej>rungen si& 5 an wunodest ade on^lcd. 
c xaao Leg. Rath. 1364 Bed Imogen o brune a fur amiddc he 
burh [v.r. an adl c 1*25 ! n Wright’s Vocab. 94/2, Bogus od. 
Ad- f pref. 1 . repr. B. ad prep, ‘to,’ cogn. w. Teut. 
at, frequent in comp, with sense of motion or 
direction to, reduction or change into, addition, 
adherence, increase, or simple intensification, as 
ad-ventus , ad-vtrstis, ad-ditus, ad-albatus, ad-minis- 
trdre, ad-attgere. Before the consonants c,f, g, l, n, 
p, q, r, s, 1 1 ad- was in laler L. assimilated, as ac-, 
a/-, ag-, al-, an, ap- t ac-, ar-, as-, at -; and before sc, 
sp, st it was reduced to a- ( a-sccndcrc, a-strictus, 
a-spirdre ). It remained before vowels, and the con¬ 
sonants d, h,j, m, v . It was probably assimilated 
before b, in ab-breviare , for ad-brevidre, cf. al- 
Icvidrc, attenudre, accurtare , In OFr. ad- was Re¬ 
duced lo a- in all cases where its character as a 
prefix was recognized, even before vowels, as adoriirc, 
aorcr, adorndre , adrner , adoestimare , aesmicr. But 
in the 14th c. the written forms began to be arti¬ 
ficially refashioned after B., this being in words 
like aloucr al loner, anoncer annonccr, atendre at- 
tendre, only an artificial spelling, but resulting, 
in such as adrer adorer, ajoint culjoint , in a real 
change of sound. In 15th c. this fashion spread to 
England, where the words had originally been 
adopted in their OFr. forms, and was here carried 
out far more rigorously, attacking also words that 
remained unchanged in Fr., or in which the pedantic 
form was again rejected, as a-dresser ad-dress, a-ver- 
tissement ad-vertisement, a-voucric ad-vowry. All 
words subsequently formed in Fr. and adopted in 
Eng., or formed in Eng. on L. words, or according to 
L. analogies, follow L. spelling. A very recent use 
of ad-, unknown to L., is to employ it in contrast to 
ab- in pairs like ad-oral, ab-oral % situated at the 
mouth, and away from the mouth. 

2 . While the refashioning of words in OFr. a- was 
going on in i6thc., mechanical imitation or pedan¬ 
tic assumption extended ad- and its variants to 
many words in which a- had quite a different origin, 
as L. ab, OFr. ett {an), es, re, OE. a {ar) y on, at, 
etc.; as in a{d)vance Fr. avaneer L. ab-antedre, 
a{d)debted OFr. endettS, a{c)eloy OFr. encloyer L. 
incldvdre, admerveyl OFr. esmerveiller , a{f)fray 
OFr. esfreyer, a{f)forec OFr. esforeer L. *e;xfortiare, 
a{c)eurse ME. a-curse, a{l)lay OE. a-lee^an, a{c)- 
kiunifjcdgc OE. on-cnawatt, a{d)blast OH. onblsestan, 
a{d)dight OH. a-dih tan, y-dihtan , a{d)miral Arab. 
amir-al'-. New compounds of native words with 
prefix a- were also falsely written ad-, as a{d)dcem, 
d{d)doom. Inmost of thesewords the perversion went 
no farther than the spelling, but in some, as a{d )- 
vance, a{d)miral, it has distorted the spoken word. 


-ad, suffix of sbs. 1 . repr. Gr. -d$-a (nom. -as) form¬ 
ing, a. Collective numerals, as fiovas unity, monad, 
so dyad, triad, tetrad, pentad (especially used to 
class chemical elements or radicals according to the 
number of their combiningunits); hebdomad, chiliad, 
myriad, etc.; also perissad\ Olympiad; decade re¬ 
tains final e from Fr. b. Feminine patronymics (in 
which it is a phonetic variant of -/V/), in proper 
names of females and districts, as Dryad, Naiad, 
Troad\ often in pi. as Plciad-es, Ilyad-es, Cyelad-es. 
Hence c. in names of Poems, as Iliad, ‘the lay 
{(pbfi) of Ilium,’ often imitated in modem times, 
as I.usiadDunciad, Rosciad, Columbiad ; and d. 
used by Bindley to form family names of plants 
akin to a genus, as alismad, liliad, trilliad, as- 
clcpiad, etc. (on words in - a or after a vowel; other¬ 
wise -id, as in orchid). 2 . a. Fr. ade-, in salad, bal¬ 
lad ; see -ade the more usual form. 

+ Adact, v. Obs. rare . [f. L. adact- ppl. stem 
of adig-cre to drive towards, f. ad to + age re to 
drive.] To drive or compel to a course. 

1622 Fotherby Atheomastix 1. ii. § 5,15 God himsclfc once 
compelled the wicked /Egyptians, by flyes, and frogs .. to 
confesse the power of his diuine Maiestie; not vouchsafing 
to adact them by any other of his creatures. 1622 Ibid. t. vt. 

§ 4, 4S The force of Religion adacteth him. 

Adacted (adoe-kted), ///. a. 1 0bs. rare-', [f. 
prec. + -F.D.] Beaten or driven in by force. 

16*6 Cockkram, Adacted, driven in by force. 1816 James 
Ain. Diet. (ed. 4^5, si dacted, applies to stakes, or piles, driven 
into the earth with large malls shod with iron, as in securing 
ramparts or pontoons. 

t Adaption. Obs.-° [n. of action f. Adact.] 
'A driving in violently or by force.’ Bullokar 1676. 
Adactyl(e (adarktil), a. Zool. [mod. f. Gr. a 
priv. + finger, toe.] = Adactylous. 

1847 In Craig. 

Adactylous (adjiektibs', a. Zool. [f. as prcc. + 
-ous.] Without fingers or toes. Also applied to 
crustaceous animals without claws on their feet. 

1858 Clark tr. J'<i* der Horens Zool. 11 .290, Pseudopus 
AI err .—Two rudiments of hind feet, adactylous. 
t Adad (adx’d), int. Obs . [Cf. Egad ! of which 
it is prob. a variation.] A11 expletive of asseveration 
or emphasis. 

1663 Killigrew Pars. Wedd. in Dodsley <1780) XI. 419 
You cannot, adad; adad you cannot. 1678 Wycherley 
Plain-Dealer in. i. 35 Adad, 1 shall make thy Wife jealous 
of me. 1753 Richaroson Grandison li. (1781 > VI. 312 Adad, 
adad, said he, I do not know what to make of myself. 1763 
Bickerstafe Lo7'c in Pillage 37 Why, you look as fresh and 
bloomy to-day—Adad, you little slut, I believe you are 
painted. 

Adaemonist (adrmsnist). rare. [f. Gr. d not + 
dat^ov-a (evil) spirit + -IHT.] (See quot.) 

1837 Pen. Cyc/.Y Ill. 447 Among the German adasmonists, 
or those who deny the personality of the devil, may also be 
named Weistein, Webber, Naudaeus. Unitarians, in ac¬ 
cordance with the scriptural adiemomsts of Germany, main¬ 
tain that the Bible affords no sufficient evidence of the ex¬ 
istence of a being purely malevolent. 

Adsequate, obs. variant of Adequate. 

Adage (xxled^). [a. Fr. adage, ad. L. adagium 
a proverb, f. ad to + *agi- root of ajo = agio I say. 
(Fick I. 481.) A by-form was Adagy.] ' A maxim 
handed down from antiquity; a proverb.’ J. 

1548 Hall Chron. Edw. IV , an. 9, 209 He forgat the o!de 
adage, saynge in tyme of peace prouyde for warre. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Ken. VI, 1. iv. 126 Vnlesse the Adage must be veri* 
fi’d, That Beggers mounted, runne their Horse to death. 
1605 — Mach. 1. vii. 45 Letting, i dare not, wait vpon I would, 
Like the poore Cat i’th'Addage. 164a Howell For. Trav. 
25 Every Nation hath certain Proverbs and Adages pecu¬ 
liar to it selfe. <*1733 North Lives of Norths (1826) 1 1.355 
According to the philosophic adage, onines stulti iusaninnt, 
all fools are out of their wits. 1847 Barham Ingot. Leg. 
(1877) 6 That truest of adages—* Murder wilt put.* 1872 
Jenkinson Guide to Eng. Lakes (1879) 189 Tourists in their 
anxiety to cut off a corner are sometimes induced to cross 
the valley, but.. discover the truth of the adage 4 most haste, 
least speed.’ 

Ada gial (ad^ d^ial), a»rarc. [a. Fr. adagial ; 
see Adage and -al. Cf. proverbial .] Of ihe nature 
of an adage, proverbial. 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1687) 1 . 93 That adagial verse, jA+i* 
Tt0vi)Ktv if xapts, No sooner the courtesie born 
than the resentment thereof dead. 1722 Wollaston Be/ig. 
Nat. § 4, 64 Aristotle goes further than that old adagial 
saying (opx>I >)Au<rv travToy), 

!! Adagio (ada-d^to), adv., a., and sb. Mus. [II. 
ad agio at ease, at leisure.] 

A. adv. A direction for the musical time in 
which a piece is to be sung or played : Slowly; 
leisurely and gracefully. 

c 1746 Garrick Musical Lady 1. Deep despair now thrums 
adagio. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. vi. 348 Mr. Beeken- 
dortt began an air very adagio, gradually increasing the 
time in a kind of variation. 

B. adj. Of musical movement: Slow, leisurely. 
1773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LX 1 U. 252, A musical 

bar of four crotchets in an adagio movement. 1788 A.. Pas- 
quin Childr , Thespis (1792) 128 His words flow too quick to 
administer pleasure In aaagio time, and precipitate measure. 
18*8 E. Holmes Musicians of Germ. 70 In an adagio move¬ 
ment played by this gentleman .. I found excellent taste. 


C. sb. A slow movement in music; a piece of 
music in adagio time. Also Jig. 

1784 Cowper Task 11. 36* [He] sells accent, tone, And em¬ 
phasis in score, and gives to prayer The adagio and andante 
it demands.^ a 1790 T. Warton Wks. I. 187 <T.) He has no 
ear for musick,and cannot distingish a jig from an adagio. 
1867 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 31 The adagio is hurried till it over- 
takes the allegro, and the allegro apes the manners of the 
presto. 1876 Geo. Eliot D. Deronda 11 , xxvii. 187 Said G. 
in an adagio of utter indifference. 

t A dagy. Obs. Also 6-7 adagie. [ad. L. ada¬ 
gium (see Adage), also found unchanged, and (im¬ 
properly) as adagia.] A by-form of Adage, frequent 
in i7thc. 

1549 Com pi. Scott, xv. 127 Conformand til ane adagia of 
anc of the seuyn sapientis of rome. *570 Ascham Scnolem. 
11. (Arb.) 128 All adagies, all similitudes .and all wittie say- 
inges. 1591 Horsey Trav. (1857'266 'Phis true adagium. Si 
Christum rfej/r, nihiU est si cetera non r[r]/r. 164a M ilton 

Apol. forSmect. (1851) 255 Quips and snapping adagies. 1656 
Jer. Taylor Dcus Just if. Ep. Ded., That wise Heathen said 
rarely well in his little adagie. a 1670 Hacket Life of 
Williams 1. < 1693) 17 The Greek Adagy goes, Nil sine Theseo. 

Adam (artlam). [lleb. DTN a-dam man.] 

1 . The name given in the Bible to the first man, 
Ihe father of the human race; hence fig. as in the 
phrase Old Adam, the ‘ old man ’ of St. Paul {Rom. 
vi.6, etc.): The unregenerate condition or character. 

a 1569 KvsGESMiLL6£*//g.rirt r r\<i58o) 27 If you Jaied Adam 
a>lepe, I mcane, if you renounced all carnall affections. 
1599 Shaks. Ken. V, 1. i. 29 Consideration tike an Angell 
came, And whipt th* offending Adam out of him. 1846 
Gkoik Greece (1862' I L vi. 165 An impatience to shake off 
the old social and political Adam. 

2. = Adam’s Ale. 

a 1704 T. Brown If'ks. 1760 IV. ii. (D.>, A cup of cold 
Adam from the next purling spring. 

Comb. Adam’s ale, -apple, -Flannel, -morsel, 
-Needle, -wine, q.v. 

Adamant (xdamant). Also 4 5 adamaimt, 
-aund, ademaunt, -and; atha-, attha-, atthe-, 
atbemant, -maunt, 5 admont, 6 adamounde. [a. 
literary OFr. adamaunt, ademaunt, ad. L. ada- 
mant-cm (nom. adamas), a. Gr. nbayns, dfinpayr-n, 
orig. adj. = invincible (f. a not + bayd-u I tame), 
afterwards a name of the hardest metal, prob. steel; 
also applied by Theophrastus to the hardest ciys- 
lallinc gem then known, the emeiy-stone of Naxos, 
‘an amorphous form of corundum.’ In JL. poetically 
for the hardest iron or steel, or anything very hard 
and indestructible; also, with Pliny, the name of 
a transparent crystalline gem of the hexahedial 
system, apparently corundum or white sapphire, 
but extended and at length transferred to the still 
harder Diamond (q.v.) after this lrccame known m 
the West. The early nied. L. writers apparently 
explaining the word from adarnd-rc* to take a liking 
to, have an attraction for,’ took the lapidem ada - 
mantem for the loadstone or magnet (an ore of iron, 
and thus also associated with the ancient metallic 
sense); and with this confusion the word passed 
into the modem languages. In OK. it occurs as 
atamans, from ined. L. ; and in 13th c. as adaman¬ 
tines stan, a transi. of lapis adamant inns, with the 
adj. mistaken for a sb. in apposition to lapis , and 
so englishcd as stone of adamantin. In the current 
form it is a 14th c. adoption of the literary Fr. 
adamaunt , ademaunt, adapted from the B. in place 
of the popular form dimant (:—late B. *adimant- 
cm, cf. IT. aditnan , aziman, ay man, Sp. imati) load¬ 
stone, also found in Eng.; see Aymont. Diamant 
arose as a variant of adamant or adimant; see 
Diamond.] 

Name of an alleged rock or mineral, as lo which 
vague, con tradictory, and fabulous notions long 
prevailed. The properties ascribed to it show a 
confusion of ideas between the diamond (or other 
hard gems) and the loadstone or magnet, though 
by writers affecting better information, it was dis¬ 
tinguished from one or other, or from both. The 
confusion with the loadstone ceased with thei ;thc., 
and the word was then often used by scientific 
writers as a synonym of Diamond. In modem use 
it is only a poetical or rhetorical name for the 
embodiment of surpassing hardness; that which 
is impregnable to any application of force. 

X. Without identification with any other substance. 
c88s K. /Elfred Greg. PastA 1871) 270 Se hearda stan.se 
J>c a6amans hatte, Sone mon mid nane isene ceorfan ne 
c 1225 Kali Meidenhad 37 Ha is hardre iheorted J>eft ada- 
mantines stan. 1382 Wyclif Ezek. Hi. 9 And Y ^aue thi face 
as an adamaunt, and as a flynt. c 1386 Chaucer Ants 
T. (Eliesm.) 1132 The dore was at of Adamant eterne [v.r. 
ademauntz, athamant, atthemant, athamaantz, attemant]. 
Ibid. 447 Writcn in the table of atthamaunt [v.r. athamaunte, 
athamaunt]. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4x81 1 he stoon was hard of 
ademaunt. 1535 Coverdalk Each. vii. 12 They made their 
hertes as an Adamant stone. 1579 Lyly Enphues (1636) I. 8 
The Adamant though it be so hard that nothing can bmise 
it, yet if the warme blood of a Goat be powred vpon it, it 
bursteih. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 436 Gates of burning ada- 
mant Barred over us prohibit all egress. 1735 Somerville 
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The Chase m. 605 On Rocks of Adamant it stands secure. 
1783 Cowper Lett . 24 Feb. Wks. 1876,128, I am well in body 
but with a mind that would wear out a frame of adamant. 
185a Gladstone Gleanings IV. xxiiL 158 Here we impinge 
upon a dilemma hard as adamant. 1875 Farrar Silence <*>• 
Voices Ser. 1. 14 Around, every step of our career on earth 
the mystery of the Infinite rises like a wall of adamant. 

b- fig- 

164a R. Carpenter Exper. it. vii. x?8 For the bloud of 
Christ will breake the Adamant of his heart. 1828 Carlyle 
Misc. (1857) I. 223 In collision with the sharp adamant of 
Fate, i860 Motley Net fieri. I. ii. (1868)47 The young King 
.. was not adamant to the temptations spread for him. 

+ 2. Identified with the diamond. Obs . 

1393 Gower Con/. 111 .112 The seconde [stone in the crown] 
is an adamant, c 1440 Front. Part*., Adamant, precyowse 
stone, Adamas. 1398 Greene James IV (1861) 201 The 
adamant, O king, will not be fil'd Rut by itself. 1617 Fyses 
Moryson 1. 111. 1. 213 They say that Adamants are found 
here, which skilfull jewellers repute almost as precious as the 
Orientall. 1794 Sullivan Virtu 0/ Sat. I. xxix. 438 The 
garnet, and diamond, or adamant, 
tb. as the natural opposite of the loadstone. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De F. R. xvi. viii. (1495) 557 This 
stone Adamas is dyuers and other than an Magnas, for yf 
an adamas be sette by yren it suffryth not the yren come to 
the magnas, but drawyih it by a manere of vyolencc fro the 
magnas. 1567 M aplet Greene Forest 1 The Adamant placed 
nearc any yron, will not suffer it to be drawen away of the 
Lode Stone. 1750 Leonardus* s Mirr. Stones 63 The Ada¬ 
mant . . is such an enemy to the magnet, that if it be bound 
to it, it will not attract iron. 

13 . Identified with the loadstone or magnet. Obs. 

1366 [under 3b J. c *400 Rom. Rose 1182 Right as an ada- 
maund, iwys, Can drawen to hym sotylly The yren. 1481 
Caxton Myrrottr n. vii. 7g In ynde groweth the Admont 
stone .. she by her nature draweth to her yron. 15*7 Whit- 
tinton Gramm ., Lapis ferrunt af/rahens, an adamounde 
stone, tuagnes. 1614 J. Cooke City Gallant in Had. Dodsl. 

11 . 277 As true to thee as steel to adamant. 1656 Hr. Hall 
Occas. Med it. 0851*52 The grace of God's .Spirit, like the 
true loadstone or adamant, draws up the iron heart of man to it. 
+ b. as the natural opposite of the diamond. Obs. 

1366 Mausdev. xiv. 161 Aftre that, men taken the Ade* 
maud, that is the Schipmannes Ston, that drawethe the 
Nedle to him, and men leyn the Dyamand upon 1 he Ade- 
mand, and leyn the Nedle before the Adcmand; and :fif the 
Dyamand be gode and vertuous, the A demand drawethe not 
1 he Nedle to him.whilsthe Dyamand is there present.. 1579 
I.yly Euphites K 10 The Adamant cannot draw yron, if ine 
Diamond lye by it. 

+ c. fig. A magnet, centre of attraction. Obs. 

1596 Drayton Leg. 111. 67 My Lookes so powerful! Ada¬ 
mants to Love. 1610 II is trio-mast ix 11. 47 Your bookesare 
Adamants, and you the Iron That cleaves to them. 1622 
Heylin Cosmogr. Introd. 4 2 <1674) The seat of Religion is 
not the least Adamant which draws people to it. 1625 Bacon 
Ess. xviii. 523 A great Adamant of Acquaintance. 

+ 4 . Confusing 3 with 1 or 2. Obs. 

1590 Siiaks. Mids. X. D. 11. i. 195 You draw me, you hard¬ 
hearted Adamant, But yet you draw not Iron, for my heart 
Is true as steelc. 

5 . Attrib. 

1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. I. 221 Adamant stones 
[L. lapides magnetos]. 153s Covkkoale Jcr. xvii. 1 With a 
penne of yron & with an Adamant clawe. 1677 R. Gilpin 
Dxmonol. Sacra (18671 38 Which might make impressions 
upon an iron breast or an adamant heart. 1878 Ik Tavlor 
Pr. Den ha I/on 1. vi. 50 Solid adamant walls Seem built 
against the Future that should be. 

t Adamante'an, a. Obs. rarc~ x . [f. L . ada¬ 
mant e-us adj. (f. adamant - + -E-) + -an.] Of ada¬ 
mant ; of the nature or strength of adamant. 

1671 Milton Samson 134 Chalybcan tempered steel, and 
frock of mail Adamantean proof. 

t Adama'ntic, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. Adamant + 
-ic.] 1 laving the natureof adamant (inch loadstone). 

1605 Jeronimo 1. in Hazl. Dcdsl. IV. 372 A silver tongue .. 
that, when I approach Within the^ presence of this demi* 
goddess, I may possess an adamantic power. 

Adamantine (cedamx niin), a. [ad. L. ada¬ 
mant in-us a. Gr. foaiiavTiv-os adj. of material, f. 
dbdfxas ; see Adamant.] 

1 . Made of, or having the qualities of adamant; 
incapable of being broken, dissolved, or penetrated; 
immovable, impregnable. 

1382 Wyclik Jcr. xviL 1 The synne of Juda writen is with 
an irene pointel, in an adamantync nail. 1590 Grkese 
Mourn. Garm. (1616) 20 That set a fire with piercing flames 
euen hearts adamantine. 1599 M arston Sco. Vill. 11. viii. 211 
Vnlesse the Dcstin’s adamantine band Should tye my teeth, 
I cannotchuse but bite. 1610 H olland Camden's Brit. 1.39 
To the end it might be a State Adamantine .. that is, in¬ 
vincible. 1662 H. More Antid.agt.Ath. Pref.Gen. 26(1712) 
These are the Adamantine Laws and Tyes of Religion. 
1667 Milton P. L. ii. 646 Three folds were brass. Three iron, 
three of adamantine rock. 1718 Pope Iliad 11. 581 To count 
them all, demands a thousanci tongues, A throat of brass, and 
adamantine lungs. 1727 W. Mather Ydhng Mans Comp. 
68 Vertue is an Adamantine Mountain, and Invincible 
Fortress. 1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit. 70 The adamantine 
chain of the logic. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 167, A 
risk which severely tried even the adamantine fortitude of 
Cromwell. 1865 Ruskin Sesame 129The victorious truth and 
adamantine purity of a woman. 

Adamantine Spar, an old name of Corundum. 

1798 Greyille Corundum in Phil. Trans. LXXXVIII. 
403 The mineral substance from the East Indies which is 
generally called Adamantine Spar. 1874 Westropp Free. 
Stones 59 When first introduced into the European atelier, 
some ninety years ago, it [corundum] was known by the 
name of adamantine spar. 

+ 2 . Having the qualities of the loadstone; mag¬ 
netic. Obs . 


1604 Derker Kings' Enterl. (1873I I. 269 All mens eyes 
were presently turned to the North . . like the poynts of so 
many geometricall needles, through a fixed and Adamantine 
desire. 1641 Bratiwait Eng. Gentl.6 The eyes .. those 
adamantine orbes which attract affection to us. 1655 Gouge 
Comm, on Hebr. xL 15,111. 59 The world hath an adamantine 
force to draw mens hearts to it. 

t Adama*ntive, a. Obs. rare. [f. Adamant + 
-I ye; or perh. misprinted for adamantine , with 
'turned n (u)’ as s/« vi] - Adamantine. 

1599 Ben Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. 11. iv. 166 My ada- 
mantive eyes might head-long hale This iron world to me. 
1605 Daniei.l Pkilotas (1717) 374 Th’ Adamantive Ties Of 
Blood and Nature. ? 1650 Don Bellianis of Greece i8x It 
would have made any Adamantive breast to pitty them. 

t Adamantize, v. Obs. rare [f. Adamant + 
-ize; but only cited in pr. pple.] To act like 
adamant ( i.e . loadstone); to attract. 

1605 Walkington Opt. Glass 0/ Hum. 3 The inveigling 
and adamamizing societies of some. 

Adamantoid(axlamx-ntoid). CrystaUog. [mod. 
f. Gr. dbapavTos of Adamant + -form; see 
-oiD.] * A form of crystal occurring in the diamond, 
bounded by forty-eight equal triangles.’ Dana, 
t A'damanty, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Adamant + 
-y 1 ; cf. rocky, pearly .] Of or characterized by ada¬ 
mant ; of the character of adamant; flinty. 

> 59 ? Nashe Lenten Stuffc (1871) 32 How impetrable he 
was in mollifying the adamantiest tyrany of mankind. 

iA'damas. [a. L»a.Gr.(aIsomOFr.)]« Adamant. 

1398 [See under Adamant 2b.] 1684 I. Mather Rem.* 

Provid. 73 There is a certain stone called pantarbe, which 
draws gold unto it; so does the adamas hairs and twigs. 

t Adamate, v. Obs.- 0 [f. L. adamdt- ppl. stem 
of adamd-re to love dearly.] 'To loue dearely.’ 
Cockcram 1612, Minsheu 1627, etc. 
AdamBulacral (aed|jembi«l< 7 ikral), a. 7.ool. 
[f. L. at! to, at + Ambulacra + -al.] Adjacent to the 
ambulacra, in sea-urchins and other echinoderms. 

1872 Nicholson Pa Leant. 113 At their outer, extremities 
the ambulacral ossicles are articulated by the intervention 
of the ' adambulacral plates,’ with plates belonging to the 
external or integumentary skeleton. 1882 Slauen in Jrnl. 
Lin. Soc. XVI. No. 91, 204 The ambulacral spines that form 
the comb belonging to the first adambulacral plate have their 
bases arranged in a semicircular curve. 

Adamhood (rt/damhud). [f. Adam + -hood.] 
poet. Manhood, humanity. 

1857 Emerson Poems 29 They discredit Adamhood. 

Adamic (adre mik), a. [f. Adam + -ic. Cf. Fr. 
adami<]uef\ Of or belonging to Adam; — Adamical. 

1657 R.T URNKR Paracelsus 32 The Composition of this sa¬ 
cred Adamick Stone, is made after the Adamick Mercury of 
the wise men. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Adamic earth 
is a name some have given to common clay. 1788 Wesley 
Whs. 1872 VI. 412 Neither can any man,, while he is in a 
corruptible body, attain to Adamic perfection. 1839 Hailey 
Rest us xi.x (1848) 210 That with man it rests to reinstate the 
Adamic Eden. 1868 Dilke Greater Brit. I. 11. i. 322 The 
rest dressed as they pleased.. generally in Adamic style. 

Adamical (ada-mikal), a. [f. Adam +-ical.] 
Of or pertaining lo Adam; resembling Adam, in 
moral freedom, nakedness, fallen condition. 

1657 R. Turner Paracelsus 27 The matter of the stone is 
understood to be Adamical, a 1658 Cleveland Ret. 0/ 
Quaki'r£>\ Though the Devil trapan The Adamical Man, 
The Saints stand uninfected. 1662 R. Mathew Uni. Alch. 
§ 58, 71 To abide in their pure Adamical freedoms, pleasing 
themselves in all things. 1756 W. Law Lett. Import. Sttbj. 
95 All that is done from the life, the power, and natural ca¬ 
pacity of the Adamical nature, is heathenish. 1859 R. F. 
Burton Ccntr. Africa in Jrnl. R. G. S. XXIX. 4x5 Many 
prefer the Adamical costume, having an alacrity at twisting 
their solitary garment round their neck. 

Adamically (adre*mikali), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an Adamical manner; nakedly. 

i860 II. Kingsley Geojfry Hantlyn xlvi.fD.) Standing upon 
the plunging-stage Adamically, without a rag upon him. 
Adamine, variant of Adamite sbf 
+ A damish, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Adam + -ish 1 .] 
= Adamic. 

156? Golding tr. Hem in re's Post ill. 16 Hys newe byrth 
which sanctifieth the olde Adamishe and corrupt byrthc. 

Adamist (ardamist). rare. [f. Adam + -ixt.] 
A follower or imitator of Adam; used for 'one 
who tends a garden.’ 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) ll’ks. 11. 32/1 He calls it [his 
garden] Paradise, in which he playes the part of a true 
Adamist, continually toyling and tilling. 

Adamite (ardamaitjb.rA 1 andtf. [f. Adam + -ite.] 
A. sb. 

1 . A descendant or child of Adam, a human be¬ 
ing ; also, b. with some, a name for that section of 
the human race which alone they derive from Adam. 

1635 Howell Lett. (1650) 11 . 9 Error therefore entring 
into the world with sin among us poor Adamites. 1821 
Byron Heaveti Sf Earth 1. iii, I ne'er thought till now To 
hear an Adamite speak riddles to me. 1865 Reader 28 Jan. 
98/1 That the Adamites or Caucasians were created, as the 
Bible tells us, about 6,000 years ago. 

2 . An imitator of Adam in his nakedness, an un¬ 
clothed man ; in EccL Hi si. the name of sects, 
ancient and modem, who affected to imitate Adam 
in this respect. 

1628 Bp. H all Hon. of Maried Clergie 1. § 4.743 We know 
well what the . . Adamites, and Apostoliques, held of matri- 
monie. 1657 S. Colvil Whig's Supplic. (1751) 143 Some 
Adamits, who as the speech is, Cast off their petticoats and 


breeches. 1713 Guardian No. 134 (1756) II.205 There was a 
sect of men among us, who called themselves Adamites, and 
appeared in pubhek without clothes. 1831 Carlyle Sart. 
Res. (1858) 34 An enemy to Clothes in the abstract. A new 
Adamite. 

B. adj. Descended from Adam ; human. Cf. A. 1. 
i860 Ruskin Mod. Painters V. ix. i. § x 1, 203 Two states of 
this image .. both Adamite, both human, both the same like¬ 
ness. 187a A thenxum 14 May 642 The black Turanian who 
uniting with the white Aryan., gave rise to a third or Adamite 
race. 

Adamite (a'damsit), sb .' 1 Min. [See quot.] A 
hydrous arsenate of the Olivenite group. 

1837 80 Dana Mineral. 565 Adamite .. is a zinc olivenite. 
On charcoal fuses, producing a coating of oxyd of 2inc. 
Named after Mr. Adam of Paris. 

t Adamrtic, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Adamite + -ic.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resemhling an Adamite. 

1662 Jer. Taylor A rtif. Handsom. 164 (T.) Nor is it other 
than rustick or adamitick impudence to confine nature to 
itself, and to strip our bodies, etc. 

i Adamitical, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec.+ -alL] 
= A dam it: c. 

1666 G. Rusov Maryland Nordid I ever see .. any 

of those dancing Adamitical sisters. 1704 Gent. Instruct. 169 
(D.) Nor your Adamitical garments fence virtue in London. 

Adamitism (ardamoitiz’m). [f. Adamite + 
-ism.] The system of the Adamites. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res.( 1858) 34 [Chapter on] Adamitism. 

Adam’s ale. Humorous name for water, as 
the only drink of our first parents. (See also Adam 2.) 

1643 Prynne Sera. Poaver of Pari. 11. 32 They have beene 
shut up in prisons and dungeons.. allowed onely a poore 
pittance of Adams Ale, and scarce a penny bread a day to 
support their lives, a 1845 Hood Drinking Song. iv. We’ll 
dnnk Adam's ale, and we get it pool measure. 

Adam’s apple. [In allusion to the story of 
the Fall.] 

1 . A name given to a variety of the Lime or 
Bergamotte (Citrus Limelta), and sometimes to 
varieties of the Orange and Shaddock. 

1599 Hakluyt Coy. 1 1. 227 There came two of their Barkes 
neere vnto our ship laden with fruite.. which wee call Adams 
apples. 1615 Sandys Trav. 224 The apples of Adam .. the 
iuyee wherof they tunne vp and send into Turky. 1725 
Bkadlev Earn. Diet., Adam’s Apple. . a Fruit but little 
different from Lemons. 1866 Linoley& Moore Trcas. Bot. 
1.292/2 Among them [limes] is one called by the Italians 
Pomo d’Adamo, because they fancy the depressions on its 
surface appear as if it still bore the marks of Adam’s teeth. 

2 . The projection formed in the neck by the ante¬ 
rior extremity of the thyroid cartilage of the larynx. 

1755 Johnson, Adam's-apple, a prominent part of the 
throat. 1847 Craig, Adam's-a/pie , so called from a super¬ 
stitious notion that a piece of the forbidden fruit stuck in 
Adam's throat, and occasioned this prominence. 1865 Daily 
Tel. 20 July, Having the noose adjusted and secured by 
tightening above his ‘ Adam’s apple.’ 1872 Huxley Physiol. 
vii. 178 The thyroid cartilage . . constitutes what is com¬ 
monly called * Adam’s apple/ 

Adam’s Flannel. Herb. The Great Mullein 
( Verbascttm Thapsus). ‘ From the texture and ap¬ 
pearance of the leaves.’ Britten Piatit-Names. 
Adamsite (ardamzait). Min. A synonym of 
Muscovite. 

1837-80 Dana Mineral. 31 x A greenish-black mica, con- 
stituting a micaceous schist or rock in Derby, Vt.—the so- 
called Adamsite of Shepard. 

t Adam’s morsel. Obs. i. q. Adam’s Apple. 

1586 B[eaRd] La Primattdaye’s Fr. Acad. (1594) H* 94 
The knot or joynt of the necke, or Adam's morseL 

Adam’s Needle. [In allusion to Gen. iii. 7.] 

1 . Popular name of the Yuccas (especially Yucca 
gloriosd), plants allied to the Aloes, cultivated as 
garden flowers. 

i86x Delamer Floiver Gard. 158, I 'ncca —Adam's Needle 
— In appearance, something between dwarf Palm-trees and 
Aloes. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 11. 260 The Crown-Imperial, 
Asphodels, and Vucca or Adam's Needle, belong to the 
order [Liliacex]. 

2 . Occ. name of the plant more commonly known 
as Shepherd’s Needle {Scattdix Pcctcn- Veneris). 
• From the long necdle-like fruits.* Britten Plant- 
Names. 

Adam's wine. Sc. phrase = Eng. Adam’s Ale. 
A-dance (adons), adv prop .phrase. [.KprepA 
+ Dance.] Dancing. 

1869 BlaCkmore Lorna DooncxxvvCv. (1879) 160 With hope 
on every beam adance to the laughter of the morning. 1870 
Lowell Study Wind. 238 You cannot prevent Beranger 
from setting all pulses a-dance. 

A-dangle (adse qg’l), adv., prop, phrase. [A 
prep. 1 + Dangle.] In a dangling state or position. 

1855 Browning Men A- Women 1 . 37 The slave that holds 
John Baptist’s head a*danglc by the hair. 

II Adansonia (adansJu-niS). Bot. [mod. L. f. 
Adatison, name of a Fr. naturalist in \ 794.] A 
genus of gigantic trees (N. O. Bombacete) containing 
only two species, of which one is the Baobab, 
Monkey-bread, or Ethiopian Sour Gourd of W. and 
Central Africa ; and the other the Cream of Tartar 
Tree, or Sour Gourd of N. Australia. 

1852 T. Ross tr. Humboldt’s Tran*. I. ii.62 The Adansonia 
or baobab of Senegal, |is] one of the oldest inhabitants of 
our globe. 1866 A. A. Black in Treas. Bot . 17 The Adan¬ 
sonia has, until lately, been considered the largest tree in 
the world, but it must now give place to the mammoth tree 
of California (Wellingtonia gigantea) 
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i Adapertile, a. Obs.—° [ad. L. adapertilis 
that may be opened, f .ad intensive +apcrire to open; 
see -ile.] 'Easy to be opened.’ Bailey, vol. IT, 1731* 

Adapt (adarpt), v. [a. Kr. adaplc-r , ad. L. 
adaptd-rc , f. ad to + aftd-rc to fit; f. apt-ns fit; 
see Apt.] 

1 . To fit (a person or thin" to another, to or for a 
purpose), to suit, or make suitable. 

1611 Florio, Addattarc , to fit, to adapt, to appropriate 
[not in ed. 1598J. «i6i6 15 . Jonson Diseov. Wks. 1616 II. 

128 He is adapted to it by nature. 1636 Healey Epictetus' 
Man. xlii. 65 Adapt the discourses of thy friends unto thine 
owne as necre as thou canst. 1763 Miller Card. Diet ., A 
seminary ts a seed-plot, which is adapted or set apart for the 
sowing of seeds. 1756 Burke SuM.fy A’. Wks. I. 182 The 
senses strongly affected in some one manner, cannot quickly 
change their tenour, or adapt themselves to other things. 
1847 Yeowell Attc. Brit. C/i. i. 5 To have adapted poetry to 
the preservation of their historical memorials. 1855 Bain 
Senses^ Intel/. 11. ii. § 3 (1864) 209 The structure of the outer 
car is adapted to collect and concentrate the vibrations. 

2 . To alter or modify so as to fit for a new use. 

1774 Bay a nt My thoi. I. 117 It is called Anchia . . it signi¬ 
fied either^#* spclunc r, or spelunca fontis , according as it 
was adapted. 1849 Athenaeum 3 Nov. 1113/3 A three-act 
drama adapted from the French comedy. 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr. % It. jrnls. II. 109 A kind of farm-house, adapted, I 
suppose, out of the old ruin. 

t Ada’pt, //A a. Obs . [f. Adapt v. on analogy 
of ppl. adjs. like content , distract, erect , which were 
in form identical with verbs, though really adapta¬ 
tions of b. pplcs. in -/ns; but there was no L. 
adaptus. The adj. Apt may also have helped in 
the production of ad-apt .] Fitted, suited ; fit. .. 

1704 Swift T.o/a Tub ix. Wks. 1760 I. too This definition 
of happiness. . will be acknowledged wonderfully adapt. 
a 1733 North Lives of Worths 11 . 369 Nothing could have 
fallen out more exquisitely adapt to Mr. North’s desires. 

Adaptability (adceptabrliti). [f. Adaptable a.; 
see -BiLiTY.] The quality of being adaptable; capa¬ 
city of being adapted or of adapting oneself; 
potential fitness. Const, to, for. 

1661 R. Lovell An bn. $ Min. 315 The manner of using, 
adaptability of the matter, and nature of the patient. 1796 
W. Taylor in Monthly Rgv. XIX. 513 Adaptability to de- 
fine and discriminate contiguous shades of idea. 1845 Tonn 
& Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 149 One of the most wonderful 
circumstances in the construction of the hand, is its adapta¬ 
bility to an infinite number of offices. 1873 Farrar Famil. 
of Sp. ii. 69 General adaptability for every purpose. 1875 
Sturhs Const. IIist. II. xv. 293 The adaptability of his people 
to the execution of his design. 

Adaptable (adarptab’l),#. [f. Adapt?'. + -able, 
as if ad. b. *adaptdbilis.'\ Capable of being adapted; 
applicable; pliable. 

1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 317 The very metre 
employed .. is no less adaptable to the other Gothic dialects 
than to the German.. 1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 1 Princi¬ 
ples, which are adaptable to all the changing conditions of 
human progress. 1865 Trafforo Geo. Gcith II. vi. 58 Be¬ 
fore marriage men are not so adaptable as women. 

Adaptableness (adccptab’lnes). [f. pree. + 
-NEss.p= Adaptability. 

1847 In Craig. 

+ Adaptate, V. Obs. rare. [f. L. adaptdt- ppl. 
stem of adaptd-rc ; sec Adapt, and -ate.] A by¬ 


form of Adapt. 


1659 fnstr. Oratory 26 Those [ words] derived from the 
Latine.. being.. more adaptated for many discourses. 1678 
Cudworth Inicll. Syst. t. v. 690 It is your work now to 
Adaptate the Mortal to the Immortal. 

Adaptation (red&ptJPjhn). [a. Fr. adaptation , 
ad. late L. adaftatidn-cm, n. of action f. adaptd-rc ; 
see Adapt, XotinCotgr.1632; see Adapting vbt.sbi] 

1 . The action or process of adapting, fitting, or 
suiting one thing to another. 

1610 Healey St. A ug., City of God 743 They.. made a very 
ingenious adaptation of the one to the other. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. ill. xi. 130 A commixtion of both in the 
whole rather than an adaptation or cement of the one unto 
the other. 178* Prif.stley Nat. Rev. Rclig. I. 29 There 
are .. many adaptations of one thing to another. 1881 Lub¬ 
bock in Nature No. 618, 411 Electricity in the year 1831 
may be considered to have just been ripe for its adaptation 
to practical purposes. 

2 . The process of modifying a thing so as to suit 
new conditions: as, the modification of a piece of 
music to suit a different instrument or different 
purpose ; the alteration of a dramatic composition 
to suit a different audience; the alteration of form 
which a word of one language often undergoes to 
make it fit the etymological or phonetic system of 
another, as when the L. adapt at id nan is taken into 
Fr. and E. as adaptation. 

1790 Paley Hor. Paul 1,3 His adaptation will be the result 
of counsel, scheme, and industry. 1846 K ingslev Lett. (1878) 
I. 140 Man has unrivalled powers of self-adaptation. 1878 
G Parry in Grove Diet. Music I. 80 Arrangement, or adapt¬ 
ation, is the musical counterpart of literary translation. 

3 . The condition or state of being adapted; 
adaptedness, suitableness. 

1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 1.1. 2 This adaptation and 
congruity of these Faculties to their several proper Objects. 
1751 Johnson Rambler "So. 160 F 2 The benefit of this adapt¬ 
ation of men to things is not always perceived. 1836 J, 
Gilbert Atonement viiL (1852) 230 He perceives its adapt¬ 
ation to melt his mind. 1867 j. M artineau Chr. Ltfc{td. 4) 
291 The adaptation of immortality to our true wants. 


4 . A special instance of adapting; and hence, 
coner. an adapted form or copy, a reproduction of 
anything modified to suit new uses. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iii. (1873) 48 We see beautiful 
adaptations everywhere and in every part of the organic 
w rid. i860 Sat. Rev. No. 250, 181/2 A French play is 
adapted hy A..B either appropriates A's adaptation or 
makes another. Mod. The word pibroch is our adaptation 
of the Gaelic piobaireachd , that is to say * piper-ship.’ 

Adaptational (&*da’ptfpjanal), a. [f, prec. + 
-al 1 .] Of or pertaining to adaptation. 

1879 Lubbock Scient. Led. iL 42 The modifications which 
insect larva; undergo may be divided into two kinds—de¬ 
velopmental . . and adaptational or adaptive; those which 
tend to suit them to their own mode of life. 

Adaptative (adarptativ), a. [f. D. adaftat- 
ppl, stem of adaptd-rc to Adapt + -ive.] Charac¬ 
terized by, or given to, adapting things to a 
purpose, or oneself to circumstances ; Adaptive. 

1857 Tomes Amcr. in Japan xi. 247 The Japanese are ., 
a very imitative, adaptative, and compliant people. 1870 
Proctor Other Worlds iii. 81 Adaptative power.. hy which 
the various creatures wc arc acquainted with are enabled to 
live in comfort under all degrees of light. 1875 Sri mis 
Const. Hist. II. xv. 297 The great merit of his statesmanship 
is adaptative rather than originative. 

Adaptativeness (adarptativm-s). [f. prec. + 
-ness.] Ability to suit things to a purpose, or one¬ 
self to circumstances ; = Adaptiveness. 

1881 Harper s Mag. Apr. 645 He possessed plenty of that 
Yankee adaptativeness. 

Adapted (adarpted),///. a. [f. Adapt v. + -ki>.] 

1 . Fitted ; fit, suitable. Const, to, for. 

1610 Healey St. Aug., City if God 844 As spirits doe in 
characters and signes ad-apted 10 their natures. 1754 Chat¬ 
ham Lett, to Nephew v. 37 A proper behaviour, adapted to 
the respective relations we stand in. 1803 W. Taylor in 
Ann. Rc7>. I. 35 Conferring on Mr. Collins an adapted and 
distinguished appointment. 1875 Darwin Insectiv. Plants 
i. 1 Drosera was excellently adapted for.. catching insects. 

2 . Modified so as to suit new conditions. 

1816 Southey Poet’s Pilgr. iv. 52 Wks. X. 103 A race, who 
with the European mind, The adapted mould of Africa com¬ 
bined. Mod. Adapted comedies are being played at several 
theatres. Syntax is the adapted form in which the Greek 
<nJiTa*i* is used in English. 

Adaptedness (adarptednes). [f.prec. + -neks.] 
The quality or state of being adapted or suited ; 
suitableness, special fitness. 

1698 [R. Fekgusson] View of Ece/es. 18 Their adaptedness 
for their employ. 1800 W. Taylor in Rohbertls' Memoir I. 
327 The adaptedness of one rhythm or form of stan/a for 
one purpose, and of another for a different purpose, is wholly, 
or nearly so, the result of association. 1875 Whitney Life 
of Lang. xiv. 293 When the time for the u<e came, the per¬ 
ception of its adaptedness.. necessarily followed. 

Adapter, rarely -or (adarptoD. [f. Adapt v. + 

-KK».] 

1 . One who adapts, a. One who fits or suits one 
thing to another, b. One who modifies or alters 
a composition to suit it to new purposes. 

1801 Chalmers Let. in Life (18511 I- 48 Such adaptation 
speaks of a divine and intelligent adapter. 1858 De Quincey 
Whs. 'S I. 374 If these imaginary adapters of Homer, ac- | 
cording to the German pretence, modernised his whole dic¬ 
tion. 1865 Sat. Rev. 12 Aug. 210/1 The original author is of 
opinion that the adapter has not mended but marred his 
work. 1877 R. H. Hutton Ess. fed. 2) I. 43 Intelligence is 
the conscious and voluntary adapter of means to ends. 

2 . A connecting part: in Client. a tube to connect 
two pieces of apparatus ; in Of lies, a melal ring 
with screw threads to unite two lengths of a tele¬ 
scope ; a ‘sliding fitting’ in an optical instrument. 

1808 Sir H. Davy in Phil. Trans. Vol. XCIX. 454 The 
adaptors must have contained *8 of a similar gas. 1867 
J. Hogg Microse. 1. iii. 170 A flat piece of glass placed at an 
angle of 45 0 across the tube, interposed like an adapter be¬ 
tween the objective and the microscope-hody. 1875 Urf. 
Diet. Arts I. 7 An adapter tube is then fitted to the lateral 
cylinder. This adapter enters into another tube at the same 
degree of inclination. 1876 Chambers Astron. 623 A more 
simple form of solar eye-piece is that which consists of an 
adapter in which a diaphragm plate is fitted as above. 

Adapting (adarptig), vbl. sb. [f. Adapt v. + 
-ingL] The action of fitting, suiting, or rendering 
suitable. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1632 Cotgr., Adaptation (Fr.] An adapting, fitting, or 
suiting of one thing to another. 1656 Cow ley Davideis i. 
(1684) 35 An adafiiinfj of all these to the Constitution, Dis¬ 
position, and Inclinations of the Patient. 1714 Swift State 
of Aff. Wks. 1755 II. 1.205, I do not know a greater mark of 
an able minister, than that of rightly adapting the several 
faculties of men. Mod. This clever adapting of means to 
ends. He is skilled in adapting French plays. 

Adapting (adarptig), ppl. a. [f. Adapt v. + 
-ING 2 .] Rendering suitable, modifying. 

1836 J. Gilbert Atonement iv. (1852) 91 The adapting in¬ 
telligence which limited their energy to the discharge of 
that office. 

Adaption (adarpjon). [f. Adapt v. as if formed 
on a L. ppl. stem; of. adopt-ion . See -ION’.] «= Adapt¬ 
ation ; the action of adapting. 

1704 Swift T. of a Tub^l^ 1 .127 For great turns are 
not always given by strong hands, but by lucky adaption. 
1790 Blagden Spirit. Liq. m Phil. Trans. LX XX. 244 The 
adaption of the duties to different degrees of strength, i860 
Dickens Lett. (ed. 2) II. 124 There it is, needing no change 
or adaption. 

Adaptitnde (£darptiti/ 7 d). [A mixture of 


Adapt and Aptitude,] Adaptedness ; aptitude 
specially produced. 

1841 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets 129 A hedge-thorn 
catches sheep’s wool by position and approximation rather 
than adaptitude. 1852 Browning Ess. on Shelley (1881) 16 
A nrofound^sensibility and adaptitude for act. 

Adaptive (adae’ptiv), a. [irreg. f. Adapt v. 4- 
-ive, as if on ppl. stem ; cf. adopt-ive ; see -ive.] 
Characterized by, or given to adaptation. 

1824 Coleridge Aids to Reft. (1848) 193 This higher spe- 
cies of adaptive power wc call Instinct. 1854 Woodward 
Mollusc a 56 Modifications relating only to Deculiar habits 
are called adaptive. 1866 Argyll Reign of Law iv. <ed. 4) 
185 Adaptive colouring as a means of concealment is never 
applied to any animal whose habits do not expose it to spe¬ 
cial danger.. 1875 Emerson Lett, Soe. Aims iv. 114 Ah 1 
what a plastic he is ! so shifty, so adaptive! 

Adaptively (adarptivli), adv. [f. prcc. + -i.Y 2 ] 
In an adaptive manner; by way of adaptation ; so 
as to suit special conditions. 

1854 Woodward Mollusca n. 253 The form of the foot is 
usually characteristic of the families; but sometimes it is 
adaptively modified. 

Adaptiveness (adarptivnus). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being adaptive ; the capa¬ 
city or tendency to adapt one thing to another, or 
oneself to circumstances. 

1863 J. C. Jkaffrkson Evcrard's Dan. xiii. 221 The man 
had . . a subtle adaptiveness as well as sincere desire to 
please. 1878 C. Stanford Synth. Christ vi. 172 T he Saviour’s 
words have minutely particular adaptiveness to every moment 
of the soul’s history. 1879 Carpenter Mi nt. Physiol, t. ii. § 70. 
74 The adaptiveness of the movements is no proof of the 
existence of consciousness. 

t Ada'ptly, adv. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. Adapts. + 
-LY-.] In a fit or adapted manner; by being 
adapted or fitted. 

1709 Prior Cotin's Mist. iii. 3 For active horsemanship 
adaptly fit. 

t Ada*ptment. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Adapt v. + 
-ment.] Adaptation ; fitting condition. 

1739 H. Walpole Lett. (1861) 1 . 19 All the convenience-, 
or rather uf there was such a word', all the adaptment- are 
assembled here that melancholy, meditation, selfish devotion, 
and despair would require. 

t Ada'ptness. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Adapt a. + 
-ness.] The quality of being adapted, suitability; 
=Adaptedness. 

1749 Bp. Nr.wms Milton 1 . Pref., The variety of the 
pauses, an<l the adapt ness of the sound to the sense. 

t Adapto rial, a. Obs. rare . [irreg. f. AdaitoI!, 
after visitor ial, etc. There could be no adaptor or 
adaptor ins in J,.] A da pti vk. 

In mod. Diets. Worcester cite- Muon:. 

II Adar (D*daj). [llcb. TIN adder of uncertain 
etymol.] The twelfth month of the Hebrew eccle¬ 
siastical, the* sixth of the civil, year. 

1382 Wycuf 1 F.sdr. vii. 5 The numeth of March [1535 
Coverdale ibid. The inoneth Addar]. — Esther iii. 7 1 he 
twelfthe moneth went out, that is clepid Adar. 1535 Covik- 
| dale ibid. The twolueth moneth, that is the inoneth Adar. 
1611 ibid. The twelfth moneth, that is the moneth Adar. 
1833 Pen. Cyd. 1 . 115/1 Adar may begin as early as the ist 
of February, or as late as the 3rd of March. 
[Adaration, Souldiers pay. Cock cram 1 26 .] 
t Adarticulation. Anat. Obs. [mod. f. J,. ad 
to + arliculatibn-cm jointing: see AkticTL.\tm>n.] 
A loose jointing of two bones ; one which affords 
room for play; specially, the jointing of a bone 
into a shallow socket. 

1753 Chambers Cyd. Supp ., Adarticulation, in some 
physicians, is used for Arthrodia; in others for DiarthrosF. 
1853 M AVNE Exp. Lex., Adarticulation , a term in all re¬ 
spects synonymous with Arthrodia. 

t Ada sed, ppL a. Obs. [f. A- pref 1 intensive 
+ dosed ; sec D.vsk, Daze. As adasc is not found, 
it is doubtful whether a-dased is not merely the 
pa. pple. of dase with A particle, repr. earlier 
y-, 5 <\] Stupefied, confused, dulled, dazzled. 

a 1500 Poem in Todds Illustr. 297 As a wylles man grelcly 
adased, I gave no credence. 1532 Moke Confut . 'Pindale 
Wks. 1557,459/1 Wold haue made eucry mans eyes so adased, 
that no man should haue spied his falshed. 1556 Aop. Parker 
Psalt. Ps. cxvi. 336 Myne eyes were so adasd. 

llAdatis, -ais, addatys (ardatis). Indian 
muslin. 

1687 London Gaz. mmcclxxtii. 7 The Cargo of the last three 
Ships arriv'd, is as follows, viz. At hisses 549 pieces, Ad da lies 
1406, Bettellees 9680. 1806 Brit. Encycl. I. 25 A da f ais. A- 

datsi, or Adatys, a muslin or cotton cloth, very* fine and 
clear . . The finest is made at Bengal. 

t Adau’ge, V. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. adaugc-rc 
to increase by addition, f. ad to + augc-re to in¬ 
crease.] To add to, augment. 

1657 Tomlinson Renon's Disfcns. 260 Mixed with other 
purgatives which may adaugc its imbccil purgative faculty. 

t Adau’nt, v. Obs., also 6 addaunt. [a. OFr. 
adantc-r var. of adontcr (later addomter) f. a to + 
dantc-r, dontc-r (mod. domptcr):—b. domita-rc, 
freq. of dontd-rc to tame.] To quell, subdue, or 
reduce to submission. 

1297 R. Glouc. 372 Kyng Wyllam adauntede fiat folc of 
Walys. c 1300 K. A Us (W.) 2853 Ageyns heom thy wraththe 
adanL e 1315 E. E. A Hit. Poems A. 157 More mcruayle con 
my dom adaunL 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xv. xii. (1495) 
492 Hercules adauntyd fyrste the fiersnesseof the Amazones. 
c 1449 Pecock Refr. 1. vii. 37 Forto rebuke and adaunte the 
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presumpcion of the lay persones. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
309/4 For to adaunte and subdue my prowde flcsshc I rose 
at mydnyeht alle the weke long. 1533 Skelton Garl. Laurel 
1302 With mighty corrage Adaunted the rage Of a lyon 
s ^ v age. 1597 Daniel Civ. Wares tv. xiv. <1609) Wherewith 
the Rebcll rather was the more Incourag’d than addaunled. 

+ Adaw, v. 1 Obs. [f. A- /ref. i + Daw, OE. 
day an to dawn, become day, awake; of. MHG. 
er-tagen to dawn. Occ. found as of-daw, prob. by 
confusion with the adv. cuiawc or of-dawe."] 

1 . m/r. To wake up, awake, from sleep, swoon, etc. 

riToo A '.AUs. 2365 Glitoun tho gan furst of-dawen, And 

his lymes to him drawen. c 1374 Chaucer Troilus 111. 1120 
He gan his breeth to drawe, And of his swoun soone aftir 
that adawe. 1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy 1. v. Reioyse wolde 
these folkes amerous.. And eftc adawen of their paynes 
smerte. 1530 Palsgr. 4x7, I adawe or adawne, as the daye 
dothe in the mornynge whan the sonne draweth towardes his 
rysyng. 

2. trans. To awaken, arouse, recall to conscious¬ 
ness. (The earlier instances may be intr.) 

<•1386 Ciiaucer Mereht's. T. 1156 i‘i! that he be adawed 
verrayly. 1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy m. xxii. Hector . . a 
thousand knightes slowe That newer were adawed of their 
sowe. 1447 Bokenham Lyvys 0/Seyntys (1835) 56 He thus 
ageyn was com And wel adawed of his swouwnynge. 1530 
Palsgr. 417, I adawe one out of a swounde . . He fell in 
sochc a swounc that we had moche a do to adawe hynt. 

t Adaw*, v.~ Obs. [First used by the archaists 
of the i6thc,; derivation uncertain. Probably the 
obsolete adverb Adawe (see next), in such a phrase 
as ‘they did him adawe,' i.e. out of life, to death, 
was mistaken for a verb infinitive, quasi ‘to quell, 
crush, put down, 1 and this in subsequent use fancied 
to be a compound of atve, after the analogy o tad-apt, 
ad-minister, ad-vtrw\ see Ad- 2.] To subclue, daunt. 

*557 Tottelts Mi sc. ArbJ 158 He adawth the force of colde. 
1596 Spenser F.O. in. vii. 13 The sight whereof did greatly 
him adaw-. Ibid. v. vii. ?o Like one adaw ed with some 
dreadful! spright. 1621 Bp. Montagu Diatribe 85 Being 
overawed and adawed, as they arc. 1654 Ussiikr Annals 
vi. (165S 249 They. . being adawed at his constancy and 
resolution . . fled every man of them. 

+ Adawe*, adv. Obs. [For 0 dawe, a contr. form 
of of dawe, of day, of day ft, north, of dawes, =*OE. 
of days m ‘from days,’ in sense of ‘from life.’ The 
full phrase ‘ of lyucs da~ve ' is also common. See 
Paw(f, Da v.] Out of life, out of existence. Usually 
with verbs bring, do: To put out of life, to put to 
death, kill. 

c 1 *50 Genesis 4* F t . 3545 Dat wod folc 6or Ur of dn^c 
broken, c 1300 Li/e of ticket 2303 This holi man was 
ibro^t of Paw c. c 13x4 G. Warn*. 53 He wist his folk y-slawe 
And thurch him brought o liue dawe. <-1325 F. F. Allit. 
Teems A. 2S2, I trawed my perle don out of dawe}. c 1330 
Ft once 4- fit. 634 Sithcn he thoughte hem of dawe don. 

<r 1370 A'. Rob. of Cysilie 133 in E. T. i\ Hazl. I. 273, I 
schalle yow tcche me for to knawc, And bryngc yow fro 
vowre lyfe dawe. c 14*0 R. Contr de Lion 973 Some wolde 
nave hvni adawe. CX425 Wyntown Cron. vnt. xxvi. 29 
Qwhen pat he wes dune of dawe, Dai tuk he Land for outyn 
awe. 1447 Bokenham Lyvys of Seyntys (1835* 186 lie 
cruelly shuld be brought adawe As a transgressour of hys 
law e. 1513 Douglas sEneis vi. vii. 68 Thou with swerd was 
slaw, Bereft ihy self the life, and brocht of daw. 

Adawn(adej n\ adv. and p red. a.\xo\\. phrase. [A 
prep. 1 + I ).\ wx.] 1 )awning, gleaming with new 1 ight. 

1881 K. H. Hick tv in Academy No. 459,133 Have written 
ne’er abetter thing than ihe thought a-dawn in your eye. 

Aday, a-day (acl^), adv. prop. phrase. [A//y/J 
+ I)\Yc OE. on thyf\ 

+ 1 . In or on the day (in opposition to the night); 
by day. Obs. 

/X1250 Olid «V fighting. 219 Thu singist a ni}t, and no}l a 
dai. 1197 A*. Clone. 289 Seyrit Edward pe vyfte }cr of ys 
kynedom A}en euc aday a>lawc was, c 1340 A lex. «y Dinai - 
tuns 425 And us bi-dewen aday pe dewen of heuene. 

2 . On each day; daily. (Sec A adjf 4, and A 
prep} S.) 

e 1500 Par ten ay 4252 Full moch haue Dhurd spokyn of 
the aday. 1S26 Tisdale Matt. xx. 2 He agreede with the 
labourers for a peny a daye. 1611 ibid. A jienya day. 1783 
Robertson Anter. 1.163 I he scanty allow ance of six ounces 
of bread a-day for each person. 1825 fir. Jonathan II. 217 
You would have begun with nearly three hours a-day. 

Adays, a-day s, adv. phr. [A pre/d on+ 
day's gen. sing, of day. In OE. the gen. d,v&s was 
used adverbially = by day, during the day, ‘druses 
nnd nihtes,’ he is anxious ‘day and night.’ Subse¬ 
quently, the genitive was strengthened by the prep. 
a = \n, on. See A /rep. 1 8 and Day.] 
fl. By day, during the day, in the day-time. Obs. 
1377 Langu P. PI. B. xv. 278 Antony a dayes * aboute none 
tyme, Had a bridde pat brou*tc hym bred. 1560 Inge land 
Disob. Child (1848)21 With broylynge & buraynge in the 
kytehyn adaycs. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. ti. ii. (1676) 
45/1 Pining a dales . . waking a nights. 1675 Hobbes 
Odyssey 59 A-days he weeping sat upon the shore. 176s 
Ellwood Life (ed. 3) 140 We had also the Liberty of some 
other Rooms over that Hall, to walk or work in a-Days. 

2 . Now-a-days: At the present day, during the 
present time. 

<*1386 Chaucer Can. Yeotn. T. 425 Ffor any wit bat men 
han now a dayes l Camb. MS. on dayesj. a 1420 Occleve 
De Reg. Princ. 1415 Adaycs now, my sone, as men may see, 
O chirche to o man maynat suffise. c 1449 Pkcock Refr. 11. 
xiil 227 Peple now adaies ben not to be blamed. 1590 
Shaks. Midi. N. D. til. i. 148 Reason and loue keepe little 
company together, now.adaycs. 1651 Wittie Primrose's 


Pof. Err. 1. il 4 But now adayes great is the neglect herein. 
1711 Greenwood Eng. Gram. 227 One ought not promis¬ 
cuously to write every Noun with a great Letter, as is the 
Fashion of some now adaies. 1856 E. B. Denison Church 
Bldg. iv. 150 What would nowadays be talked of as a very 
fine spire. 

tAdba ss, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [a 16th c. refashion¬ 
ing of Abash after L. ad to + bass us low.] = Abase. 

1548 Udall, etc. Jirasm. Paraphr. Luke iL 7 Who had for 
our sakes adbassed and humbled himselfe downe euen to 
swadling cloutes. 

tAdbla’st, v, Obs. rare. [prob. refash, of 
A blast, OE. onbhvstan to blow upon. See A -pref 2.] 
To inflate, inspire. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasrn. Paraphr. Pref. 4 So adblasled 
the worlde. Ibid. Luke i. 44 The mother too is adblasted 
in suchc sorte that she on herpartie also bceyng replenished 
wdth the holy ghoste dyd not now kepc in the ioyes of her 
hcorte. 

Adcorporate in Bailey and J.; see Accorpor ate. 
Add (xd\ v. [ad. L. add-ere ; f. ad to + ddre to 
give, put.] 

1 . To join or unite (a thing to another) so as to 
increase the number, quantity, or importance. 

< *374 Chaucer Boethius in. ix.'<i868 83 Lat vs quod she 
pan adden rcuerence to suffisaunce and to power . , Certis, 
quod 1, lat vs adden it. 1388 Wycup Nosea. xiii. 2 Thei 
addiden to do synne, and maden to hem a }otun ymage 
[1382 Putiiden to. Vulg. Addidcrunt adpeccattdunt]. 1570 
Billingsley Euclid 1. ii. 7 If ye adde cquall thinges to 
equall thinges: the whole shalbe equall. 1593 Shaks. 
3 // en. 17, v. iv. 70 I need not adde more fuell to your fire. 
1611 Bible Matt. vi. 27 Which of you by taking thought, 
can adde one cubite vnto his stature? 1756 Burke Nat. Soe. 
Wks. I. 29 Add to the account those skirmishes which happen 
in all wars. 1817 Hutton Mat hem. 1.8, 5+3 denotes that 
3 is to he added to 5. 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 203 N et 

this grief Is added to the griefs the great must bear, 
t b. 'lb give by way of increased possession or 
share {to a person'. Obs. 

>534 1 indale Rev. xxii. 18 God shall adde vnto him the 
plages that are wrytten in this boke. i6n Bible Matt. vi. 
33 All these things shalbe added vnto you. f Wyel. cast, 
Tind..CranmGotev. mi nisi red, Rheints fwtin you besides.] 
1640 Fi ller Abel Rediv. (1867> I. 18 Posterity may know 
who added the part of helpful Onesiphorus tu this Paul in 
bonds. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref liii. 532 Who seemed by the 
special will of God to be added to the Queen in those most 
difficult times. 

t To add faith to: to give credence to, to believe. 
Cf. L. adde re fid cm, Fr. ajoutcr foi. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Cato fiiijb, Thow oughtest not cucr bylcue 
that that men sayen and reporten to the, nc to adde feythe 
to hit. 

2 . (With object unexpressed) To make an addition 
to \ to increase, augment, enlarge. 

1591 Shaks. x Hen. 1 7,1. i. 103 My gracious Ix)rds, to adile 
to your laments .. I must informe you of a dismall fight. 
1697 Dryden I'irgil, Gcorgic 1. 420 When Autumn weighs 
The Year, and adds to Nights, and shortens Days. Mod. 
It adds greatly to our labour, but also to our pleasure. 

3 . To sav or write further or in addition ; to go 
on to say or s]>eak. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xv. 3 And Abram addide, To me forsothe 
thow hast not }ouun seed. 1388 — Luke xix. 11 He addide, 
and seide a parable {Another MS. He addide to. 1382 He 
puttingc to, seide a parable]. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 10 
Further to boast, w-erc neyther true, nor modest, Vnlesse 1 
adde, we are honest. 1671 Milton P. R. t. 497 He added 
not; and Satan bowing low His gray dissimulation, disap. 
peared. ( 1735 Pope Epil. Sat. ii. 133 But let me add, Sir 
Robert’s mighty dull. 1879 Bartlkit Egypt to Palest, x. 
224 It may be added, in this connection, that the iron . . 
occurs elsewhere in the Peninsula. 

4 . To unite (two or more things or numbers) into 
one sum ; often with together, absol. To perform 
the arithmetical process of addition. To add uf, 
to find the sum of a column or scries of numbers, 
to ‘cast *; to add in, to include in a sum. 

1509 Hawes Past, of PI. xv. v, Who knewe arsmetryke in 
every degre . . Bothe to detraye and to devyde and adde. 
1579 Digges Stratioticos 2 To adde Is to gather and knit in 
one many numbers or unites, a 1704 Locke (J.) As easily as 
he can add together the ideas of two daj-s, or two years. 
1796 Hutton Math. Did. 29/2 Add each column separately, 
and carry the overplus as before, from one column to another. 
187* Hamb. Smith Algebra 2 When several numbers are 
added together, it is indifferent in what order the numbers 
are taken. 1879 Colenso Arithm. 2 We then add these 
figures thus, 5 and 7 are 12. 

Addable (je'dab’I), a. [f. Add v. + -able. A 
variant of Addible, formed on Fr. and Eng. analo¬ 
gies, without reference to a possible L. *addibilis .] 
Capable of being added, or added to. 

1678 Cocker Arithm. (J.) The first number in every addi¬ 
tion is called the addabte number, the other, the number or 
numbers added. 

Addatys, see Adatis. 

II Addax(ardaks); also 7addace. [L.,ad. African 
word. ‘ Strcpsiccroti, quern Addacem Africa ad- 
pellat.’ PI in. II. N. xi. 37. post in. §45.] A quad¬ 
ruped: a species of boviform or ox-like antelope, 
allied to the Nyl-ghau and Gnu, inhabitingNorthem 
Africa. (Oryx tiasotnaculala.) 

1693 Ray Synop. Quadr. 79 in Chambers Cycl. Sufp. (1753b 
Addace , in natural history, the name by which the Africans 
call the common Antelope. 1847 Carpenter Zool. J 268 The 
Addax .. living solitarily, or in pairs, on the borders and 
oases of the deserts. 1876 Woou Bible A nitnals 14 x Modern 
commentators have agreed that there is every probability that 
the Dishon of the Pentateuch was the Antelope known by 


the name of Addax . . The ordinary height of the Addax is 
three feet seven or eight inches. 

Adde, addon, var. of haddc, had den, older forms 
of had. Sec Have. 

t Adde bted, pa. pple. Obs. Forms 6 adettyt, 
addettit, addetted, addebtit; 7 adebted, 7-9 
addebted. [f. earlier cn-detted pa. pple. of endet , 
a. OFr. endetc-r, etidette-r \-A2\z L. indebita-rc : see 
Indebt. The Fr. prefix en-, like Eng. an-, on-, 
reduced to a-, afterwards refashioned as ad-\ see A- 
pref. 10. The word seems only Scotch.] Indebted. 

1513 Douglas Virgil's sEneis x. xiv. 56 And was adettyt, 
for my mysdoyng Onto our cuntre, till haue sufferit pane. 
1535 Stewart Crofu Scotl. 36060, II. 521 lie wes aboue 
all erthlic thing, So far addettit to that nobill king. 1566 
Knox Hist. Ref Scotl. Wlcs. 1846 I. 289, 1 am addetted to 
your Lordschip. 1639 Drumm. of Hawth. Wks. 1711, 223 
How much is Florence adebted to the noble Laurentius of 
Mcdices. for his library? 1651 Caldf.rwood /fist. Kirk 
(1843) IL 25 2 How muche we were addebted unto God. 
18*2 Scorr Nigel iv. (1874)61 His Majesty's maist gracious 
mother .. justly addebted and owing the sum of fifteen 
merks. 

t Adde’cimate, v. 0 bs.~°. [f. late L. added- 
mat- ppl. stem of addedma-re, f. ad to + dccimd-re 
to take the tenth, f. decern ten.] To tithe. 
i6ix in Cockera.m; whence in Bailey, Johnson, etc. 
t Adde*cked, pa.pple. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A- pref. 
11 + Deck. Of doubtful existence; see the quota¬ 
tion.] Decked, covered. 

1513 Douglas VirgiCs VEncis xt. xi. 170 Than Opis licht- 
lie of the heuynnys glade .. Persand the are with body all 
ouer schroude Addekkit in ane wattry sabil doude \Rnthv. 
MS. Indckkit, Elphinst. MS. And dckkytj. 

Added (arded), ppl. a. [f. Add v. + -ed.] Given 
as an accession, increased ; additional. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. iv. v. 145 A thought of added honor 
tome from Hector. 1718 Pope Iliad t. 125 Perhaps, with 
added sacrifice and prayer, The priest may pardon. 1818 
Byron Childc Nar. iv. cix. Till the sun’s ra)-s with added 
flame were fill’d. 1879 M r CARTHY il is t. own Times I. 412 
An added effect was given to this well-deserved panegyric, 
t Addee m, V. Obs. [f. Deem, with pref. ad- in 
imitation of ad-judge : see A- pref. 11. There was 
an OE. adetnan, but this vb. is not connected with 
it.] To adjudge. 

1596 Si’ENSER F. Q. v. iii. 15 So unto him they did addeeme 
the prise. Ibid. vi. v»i. 22 The winged god, that woundeth 
harts .. Addeem’d me to endure this penauncc sore. 1597 
Daniel Civ. Wares vtu. Ixxii. She scornes to be addeem’d 
so won hi esse base. 

II Addendum (ade*ndtfm). PI. addenda (ade n- 
da). [a. L .addendum something to be added, gerun¬ 
dive of add-fre to Add. The pi. was in earlier use 
than the singular; cf. miscellanea, minutile, etc.] A 
thing to be added; an appendix or addition. 

1794 Burns JUX-r.lV.i^Youcannot.inmyopmion.dispense 
with a bass to your addenda airs. 1830 Miss MiTFORnCPfcr- 
Village iv. (18631 260 The addenda of the work. 1879 O.W. 
Holmes Motley xxi. 179 Alter I had gone over the instruc¬ 
tions for the last time 1 wrote an addendum. 1879 Daily 
News 16 Apr. 3/6 The mover of the resolution accepted as an 
addendum thereto the further expression uf opinion that, etc. 
Adder 1 (x’daj). [f.ADDz/. + -erU] Ilewhoadds. 
1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., Qui adjointt^i ioiner 
to, an adder to. 

Adder- (arda-x). Forms: 1-2 needre, nroddre, 

3 nadre, 3-4 naddre, 4-5 nadder; 1-4 nedre, 
2-4 neddre, 3-4 neddere, 3-7 nedder, 4-5 -ir, 
5 -yr ; 4 eddre, eddere, 4-5 eddyxe, 5 eddyr, 
-ur, 5-6 -ir, 5-7 -er ; 4 addre, 5- adder. Se. 6 
ather. PI. adders; formerly 1 nrodran ; 2-4 ne- 
dren, neddren, naddren, addren ; 3 nedres, 
neddres, -is ; 4-5 eddres, addres. [OE. n.rdrc, 
cogn. w. OEG. nadra, OHG. natra, natara, 
OX. nadra, natfr, Goth, nadrs. The initial n was 
lost in ME. 1300-1500, through the erroneous 
division of a naddre, as an addre. Nedder is still 
a north, dial. form. The Lindisf. Gosp. gloss has 
cyn zetterna ‘brood of venomous ones,' for OE. 
niedrena eynn, but there is nowhere any form- 
confusion between niedre serpent and after venom ; 
though, from meaning serpent genetically, the word 
has gradually been restricted in Britain to the 
native viper, and its supposed foreign congeners.] 
+ 1 . A serpent; the generic name in OE. fig. The 

4 old serpent,’ the devil. Obs. 

e 950 Lind. Gosp. Matt. xxiiL 33 Nedra, cyan aettema! c 975 
Rushxv. ibid, jc nedra, cynn uiperana! c 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
ibid. Eala ge nxddran [v. r. naedran] and nsddrena Ir. r. 
n*dryna] evnn, hu fleo fram helle dome? rti6o Hatton 
Gosp. ibid. Eale ge naeddra & naeddrena kyn ! — John iii. 14 
Swa swa Moises neddre up d-hof [Ags. Gosp. pa naeddran 
v. r. naedran, Lind. 6a nedrae, Rushw. 6a nedrek CI175 
Lamb. Horn. 53 Wite5 eow pet je ne beo noht pe foa}e 
neddre nc pe blake tadde. ibid. Nedre haue5 nip and onde. 
c 1*00 Moral Ode 277, in Trin. Colt. Horn. 228 par bc5 nad¬ 
dren and snaken, eueten and fruden. 1250 Gen . 4- Ex. 323 
Eue, seide he, 6at neddre bold, c 1300 Cursor Mundij$% 
pc nedder nerhand hir gun draw. 1340 Ayenb. 61 Hi re- 
semblep an eddre pet hatte serayn. 1366 Maukdevile 205 
Thci rnaken a maner of hissynge, as a neddre dothe. 1377 
Langu P. Pt. B xviii. 352 Lucyfcr in lyknesse Of a lutner 
addere. 1381 Wvclif Gen. iii. 4 Forsothe the eddre seide to 
the woman [1388 serpentj. c 1386 Chaucer Persones T. 257 
Dedly synne hath first suggcstioun of the feend, as schewetb 
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here by the neddir [v.r. naddere, adder, HadderJ. 1440 
Promp. Pare. 135 Eddyr or neddyr, wyrme: Serpens, c 1440 
Mortc Arthur (1819) 108 An edder glode forth upon the 
grownde.. To Icylle the adder had he thoghte. ^1460 
Ttnvneley Myst., Annimc. 72 [Adam] begyled was Thrugh 
the edder. 1513 Douglas /,Eneis 11. iv. 8 1 hrow the still sey 
from Tencdos in feir Lo twa gret lowpit ederis with mony 
thraw Fast throw the fluide towart the land can draw. 

•f b. By extension, A dragon, i.e. a supposed ser¬ 
pent with wings. Obs. 

4-1300 A'. AI is. 5262 Grete addren comen flynge. 1366 
M aunoev. 27 There fleygheout an Eddererightehidoustosce. 

2 . A small venomous serpent or snake ; a viper. 
spec. The Common Viper {Pclias Bents) : the his¬ 
torical and popular name, retaining the old associa¬ 
tions, as the ideas of darting and stinging, not 
associated with the name viper. 

1154 O. E . Chron . (Laud. MS.) an. 1137 Hi dyden hcom in 
quarteme )>ar nadres & snakes & padcs w*ron inne. 1297 
K. Glouc. 43 Nedre ny oj?er wormes ne mow \>er [Ireland] 
be no3t. c 1315 Shoreham 104 So doth the naddre stinge. 
(*1386 Chaucer Marchantes T. 542 Lyk to the naddre in 
bosom sly vntrewe [v. r. neddre, neddere, nndder, Petw. ad- 
derl. 1387TREVISA Higden Rolls Ser. 1 .303 pe ilond Sardinia 
. . hap noper addres noper venym, but pey haue an herbe pat 
hatte apium, pat makeb men laughe hem selue to dep. c 1425 
Wyntown Cron. r. xiii. 55 Dare [in Irland] nakyn best of 
wenym may lyue or lest atoure a day; As Ask, or Eddyre, 
Tade or Fade. 1501 Douglas Police 0/ Honour ti. xxiv. 
(1787) 43 A vennomous ather and a serpent fell. 1535 Cover- 
dale Prov. xxiii. 32 It byteth like a serpent [IVycltfc dderc], 
and styngeth as an Adder [ JFyc/y r kokatrice]. 1601 Shaks. 
Jul. Cars. a. L 14 It is the bright day, that brings forth the 
Adder, And that craues warie walking. * 1642 Milton Apol. 
for Smeet. (1851) 291 Stung with Adders, and Scorpions. 
1674 Ray N. C. ll'ords 146 A Nedder. Coluber , Anguis. 
1719 Young Revenge 1. i. (1757) II. 107 Has the .dark adder 
venom? So have I, When trod upon. 1810 Scott Lmiy 0/ 
Lake v. xvL Like adder darting from its coil. 1814 Carey 
Dantes Inferno xxiv. 96 Near to our side, darted an adder 
up. 1816 Scott Old Mort. 132 A pang which resembled the 
sting of an adder. 

b. By extension, Applied in the Bible and classical 
translations to various poisonous snakes, as the asp , 
basilisk., cockatrice, 1 deaf adder,’ etc. In mod. 
Zoology to species of Clotho and other 11 periling 
as the Puff Adder and Horned Adder of Africa, 
Death Adder of N. Australia, etc. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lviii. 54 Als of a neddre def als-swa Fat 
jtoppand es his eres twa. 1483 Cathol. Aug. A Neddyr. lice 
Aspis, hec lac erf a , hie stellio. hie bisitliscus, hoc cicadrillus. 
1611 Bible Ps. IviiL 4 They are like the deafe adder \marg. 
or aspe] that stoppeth her eare. 

3 . Plying Adder, a widely diffused popular 
name of the Dragon-fly, used from Scotland to the 
Isle of Wight; also ca 11 ed ^deter fly and Adder-bolt. 

4 . Sea Adder, a species of pipe-fish Syngnathus 
acus. 

5 . Comb. adder-bead, an amulet or ornament of 
prehistoric age, attributed to the Druids; adder- 
bred a., engendered of the serpent (or devil); adder- 
close, applied by W. Morris to the enclosure in 
which Rognar Lodbrok was said to be stung to 
death; adder-deaf a. deaf as an adder, see Adder 
2 b; adder-fly, a dragon-fly; adder-footed a.poet. 
dragon-footed ; adder-hate poet, virulent, deadly 
hate ; adder-like a like an adder ; also obs. of or 
pertaining to an adder, viperine; adder-pike, the 
sting-fish, or lesser weaver ( Tracin’tuts Vipera) ; 
adder-stone = adder-bead; adders’ fry, obs., brood 
of vipers; adder’s-meat, pop. name of the Greater 
Stitchwort; adder’s-mouth, name given in U. S. 
to plants of genus Microstylis ; adder’s-spear = 
Adder’8-tongue. 

1699 E. Lhwyd in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 98 The Snake- 
button is the same described in the Notes on Denbighshire 
in Camden, by the Name of Adder-Beads. 1587 Golding 
De Mornay xvil 27! This Diuell which hath marred .. y c 
whole earth was a Serpent, (whom he called or 

(?), that is to say, Snakebread or Adderbreadp which 
armeth men by whole troopes against God. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. III. tv. 85 When song arose From that North¬ 
umbrian adder-close, a 1837 Campbell Power of Russia i. 

7 Wks. 1837, 227 O heartless men of Europe—Goth and Gaul 
Cold, adder-deaf to Poland’s dying shriek. 1593 Golding 
Ovids Metatn. 1. 6 When with there hundred hands a peece 
the Adder-footed rout Did practise for lo conquer heaven. 
1880 Contemp. Rev. March 431 Hated with the adder-hate 
of fear. 161 j Cotgr., Conlenvrin .. adderlike, of an adder. 
1814 Byron Corsair 1. xiv. Worm-like ’twas trampled—ad- 
der-like avenged. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Anna/s II. m. iv. 
126 The Adder Stone is thought by superstitious people to 
possess many wonderful properties, x 540 in Strype Reel. Mem. 
vl 232 You serpents, adders-fry, how wil ye escape the judg¬ 
ment of God ? 1861 Pratt Flowering Plants I. 245 Greater 
Stitch-wort, Satin-flower, or Adder's Meat. 1864 T. Moore 
Brit. Ferns \7 The common Adder’s-tongue is gathered by 
country-people for the preparation of adder's-spear ointment. 
Also the following: 

A'dderbolt. [f. Adder + Bolt the arrow of a 
cross-bow; from the shape of its body-] A dragon-fly. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 57/2 The eygth our lord sente to 
them locustes which is a maner grete flye callyd in some place 
an adder bolte. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 6 In the sloe- 
black eye of the Dragon-fly or Adderbolt. 1703 Petiver in 
Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1414 Here is figur'd a very uncommon 
Libclla or Adderbolt. 

A dder’s-grass. Herb. Popular name of 
various plants. 


1 , The Early Spring Orchis ( 0 . mascula). 

1551 Turner Herbal 152 Cy nos orchis is called . .inEnglishe 
adders grassc, or goukis meat. 1578 Lyte Dotloens 222 In 
English some cal it also Orchis.. Adders grasse and Bastard 
Satyrion. 

2 . Improperly for Adder’s-tongue. 
A'dder’s-tongue. Herb. Popular name of a 

genus of ferns ( Op/iiogtossum Linn.) which bear the 
fructification on a distinct simple spike springing 
from the base of the barren frond, which clasps it 
when yoimg>«> as to suggest the mouth and tongue 
of a serpent. \ 

1578 Lyte Dodoktts 135 Adders tonge is an herbe of a 
maroelous.strange nature. 1597 Gf.rarde llcrbatlu. Ixx.viv. 

§ 3, 327 Adders toong groweih in moist medowes through¬ 
out most parts of Englande. 1794 Martvx Rousseaus Pot. 
xxxii. 488 Adder’s-Tongue has tfie fructification on a spike, 
in a jointed row along each side of it; when they are ripe, 
these joints gap? transversely. 1820 Keats Lamia 11. 224 
The leaves of willow and ol adder's tongue. 1862 Ankikd 
Channel Islands it. viii. (ed. 2I 183 Two species of adder's- 
tongue are found in Guernsey. 

2 . Dialectally, applied loosely to various other 
plants, superficially more or less resembling the 
above, as \Yake Robin, Lily of the Valley, etc. Sec 
Britten and Holland Eng. Plant Names. 

Addeirwort (x' dajwfut). Also I noedderwyrt. 
Theherb Bistort or Snake weed( Polygonum Bis tort a" . 1 

c xooo Saxon Leeelut. 1 . 96 Deos wyrt ]>e man .. naxlder- 1 
wyrt tiemneS, bi 3 conned on wmtcrc, & 00 axcruni. 1617 ' 
Minsheu Ductor, This hcarbe haih his root crooked and 
winding vp, as a snake when he lieth wound vp, and there- I 
fore it is called Adderwort. 

Addibility (nedibrllti). [f. Addible : see -wl- 
m\] The quality of being addible; capability of 
addition. 

1690 Locke limn. I'interst. 11. xxix. (ed. 3) 204 F.ndless 
Divisibility giving us no more a clear and distinct Idea of 
actually infinite Parts, than endless Addibility <if I may so 
speakt gives us a clear and distinct Idea of an actually in¬ 
finite Number. 

Addible (rtrdib’l), a. [f. Add z\ + -irle. As if 
ad. L. *addibilis ; and so preferred by some to Am>- 
ahlk which follows purely English and Fr. analo¬ 
gies.] Capable of being added. 

1690 Locke limn. Under si. 11. xvii.(i727^ 1 .88 The clearest 
idea it can get of infinity, is the confused, incomprehensible 
remainder of endless, addible numbers, which affords no 
prospect of stop or boundary. 

Addice, earlier form of Adze. 

Addicent (ardisent). rare. [ad. L. cuidicent-cm 
pr. pplc. of addie-Hre, see Addict.] He who ad¬ 
dicts or authoritatively transfers a thing to anyone. 
(Only as a transl. of addieens in Rom. Imw.) 

18S0 Muirmeao Ulpian xix. §9 Cession . . is accomplished 
by eo-operation of three persons,—the cedent, the vindicani, 
and the addicent. It is the owner that cedes; he to whom 
the thing is ceded vindicates : the praetor addicts. 

t Addict (adi kt), ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. addict-us 
assigned by decree, made over, bound, devoted ; 
pa. pple. of addJcHre, f. ad to + die Hre to say, pro¬ 
nounce. Now replaced by Addicted.] 

1 . Formally made over or bound {to another); 
attached by restraint or obligation; obliged, bound, 
devoted, consecrated. 

1529 J. Frith Antithesis 3x8 Be not partially addict to the 
one nor to the other. 1533 — Agst. Rastell. (18291 2I 7 As 
the Spirit of God is bound to no place, even so is he not 
addict to anyage or person. 1549 L. Coxe Erasm. Paraphr. 
Titus i. 1, 1 Paule my sclfe y* addict scruaum & ol>eyer, 
not of Moses lawe as 1 was once, but of God y* father. 
c 1577 J. Northbrooke Against Dicing ( 1843)6, 1 perceive 
myself something addict & tyed with the bonds of singular & 
great friendship. 1583 Fulke Defence xiii. 448 Delivering 
is a kind of ‘dissolving,’ or ‘breaking from him’to whom he 
was before addict or bound. 

2 . Attached by one’s own inclination, self-ad¬ 
dicted to (a practice); devoted, given, inclined to. 

*535 J- Ap Bice in Four Cent, of Eng. Lett. (1881) 33 He 
scemelh to be addict to the mayntenyng of suche supersticious 
ceremones. 1551 R. Robinson Mores Utopia (1869) 165, I 
beyng then of purpose more earnestly addict to heare. 1561 
J. Daus tr. Bnllinger On Apocal. (1573> 141 Geuen to volup- 
tuousnes, full of surfetting, addicte to filthy lust. 1598 M ar- 
ston Met.Pigmalions Image L 141 Robrus .. adic't to nim¬ 
ble fence. 1640 Homilies n. v. (1859) 301 Neither would we 
at this day be so addict to superstition, were it not that we 
so much esteemed the filling of our bellies. 1790 Cowper 
Iliad v. 1084 A foolish daughter petulant, addict To evil only. 

Addict (adi-kt), v. [f. Addict a.\ or on analogy 
of vbs. so formed.] 

1 . To deliver over formally by sentence of a judge 
{to anyone). Hence fig. to make over, give up, sur¬ 
render. Obs. except as a techn. term in Rom. Laiv. 

j^86 J. Hooker Girnidus's Hist. Irel. in llolinsked 11 .61/2 
With what limitation a prince may or may not addict his 
realme feodarie to another. 1592 tr. Junius On Apocal. vi. 7 
That God will addict the fourth part of this world . . unto 
death and hell. J670 G. H. tr. Hist. Cardinals ti. ii. 163 
The greatest part of the day he addicts either to Study, 
Devotion, or other Spiritual exercises. 1774 Bp. Hallifax 
Anal. Rom. Civ. Law (ed. 4) 58 The Effects of the deceased 
were by the Praetor addicted, or made over, to one or more 
of the manumitted Slaves. 1880 [See under Addicent]. 

f 2 . rejl. To bind, attach, or devote oneself as a 
servant, disciple, or adherent {to any person or 
cause). Obs. 

1560 J. Daus Sleidane's Comm. 138 a, lie addicted him 


sclfe to neytherof them t but now he semed to incline to the 
Emperour. 1621 ist$ 2ndBk. of Discipline 86 True bishops 
should addict themselves to a particular flocke. 1623 Bing¬ 
ham Xettophon 39 He addicted himsclfc a scholar to Gorgias 
the Lcontme. 1653 in Baxter Chr. Concord A 3 Wc do Agree 
and Resolve, not to addict or engage ourselves to any Party. 
1655 Fuller Cft. Hist. m. 208 We sincerely addict ourselves 
to Almighty God. 1684 ScamierbegRediv. v. 97 He would 
be too much addicted to the House of Austria. 
f 3 . To attach (anyone) to a pursuit. Obs. 

1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 22 He addicted the 
Citizens to Arts. 

4 . To devote, give up, or apply habitually to a 
practice, a. trans. with refl. meaning. (A person 
addicts his mind, etc., or his tastes addict him.) 

1607 Topskli. Fourfooted Beasts <16731247 It cannot he, . 
that ever he can addict his mind to grave, serious and profit¬ 
able business, c 1630 Jackson Creed tv. vi. Wks. Ill. 68 To 
addict our hest abilities to the service. 1662 Fuller H'or- 
thies 11840! ill. 195 His genius addicted him to the study of 
antiquity. 1667 Oi.nKNm.KG in Phil. Trans. 11 . 413 If these 
men would addict their palais to the pure fountains, and not 
wander after every pointed stream. 1829 Scon Antiq. xvi. 
107 The researches to which your taste addicts you. 
b. refl. and pass. V A person addicts himself, or is 
Addicted.) 

1577 IIanmi.r Anc. Eee/es. Hist. (1619! 226 Addicting my¬ 
self with you vnto the same busines. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
!V\ iv. iii. 135 To forsweare thinne Potations, and to addict 
thcinselues to Sack. 1611 Bible i Cor. x\i. 15 They haue 
addicted thcinselues to the ininistery of the Saims [only 
occurrence; l J j\Uf Rhein, ordained, Tindale, Cranmer 
appointed, Geneva givenj. 1665 9 Bovt.h Oe<as. Rejl. 
11675^ Pref. 34 Addicting themselves. . to urite Occasional 
Reflections. 1704 T. Hearni. Dmt. Hist. ted. 3’ 1 . 414 He 
addicted himself to the Discipline of Pythagoras. 1782 
Pkiksilev Sat. Rev. Relig. I. 33 Persons who addict 
themselves to vice . . become miserable. 1846 Mill Logic 
m. xiii. § 6 118G8* 339 Such persons .. will addict themselves 
lo history or science rather than to creative art. 

Addicted (adrkted ),ppi.a. [f.A ddict v. + -ed.] 
1 . Delivered over by, or as if by, judicial sentence ; 
devoted, destined, bound. Obs. exc. in Rom. /.a:v. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1557, 1280/1 I he kiiule of 
man, that was bysynne addicted and adjudged to the diucl, 
as his pcri>eiiiafl thrall. 1590 Greene Arcadia • 16161 29 
We be virgins, and addicted to virginitic. 1600 Hoi.t ami 
Livy vni. x. 288 k, The man who is . . addicted and destined 
\de.>otns est J to death. 1679 Prance Add.i\arrative \2 He 
himself was addicted to a Trade. 

t 2 . Atiached by one’s own act; given up, devoted, 
inclined {to a person or party); naturally attached 
{to a place). Obs. 

1560 J. Daus Sleidane's Comm. 12 b, Some princes are ad¬ 
dicted to others for stipeodes. 1579 I.vlv Euphucs 105 The 
one was so addicted to the court, the other so wedded to the 
universitie. 1588 in Hart. .1 Use. f.Malh.t 11 . 62 To destroy 
the queen, & all her people addicted to her. 1616 ScKi LI. r 
& Markh. Countrey Earme So This bird is addicted to hot 
Countries. 1642 Rogers Naamau 308 He was so addicted 
to Marius his Master. 1685 K. James II. in London Ga.:. 
mmxxxi/4 You are still . . addicted to the Royal Interest. 
1709 Svkvpf. Ann. Ref. xxv. 1709! 246 Bishop Cheney, who 
was . . moist addicted to Luther. 

8 . Self-addicleil {to a practice) ; given, devoted or 
inclined ; attached, prone. Const, to, formerly also 
infinitive ; on, against', or aclv. of manner, as 
peevishly addicted. 

1561 T. NJorton] Calvin s lust. it. iv. I163P 139 11 is judg¬ 
ment and affection be so addicted unto cvill. 1568 Like 
mil to Like in 1 lari. Dodsl. 111 . 328 He is wholly addicted 
to follow me. 1580 T. Lepton Siqnila 75 The people are 
so peevishly addicted that they esteeine Wealth above Wi>. 
dome. 1597 Daniel Civile Wares v. liii, Whose holy ininde 
so much addicted is on th* world to come. x6ox Shaks. 
Twelfth i V. ii. v. 222 Being addicted to a melancholy as she is. 
1612 T. Tavlor Titus i. 7(1619) 140 To be addicted to the 
wine or strong drinke, taketh away the heart. 1618 Latham 
AV w 2 ltd Ilk. Falconry (1633) 36 If you doe finde her to 
bee lutchie or nicely addicted. 1634 T. H erhf.rt Travailejt 
They were more addicted homewards. 1660T. Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (1701! 149/1 He was much addicted to civil Affairs. 
1661 Grand Debate 97 If the Magistrate would he advised 
by us (supposing himself addicted against you>. X703 Main- 
drell Jrny. Jerus.U’j-gT) 11 Much addicted to Merchandise. 
177 x Junius Lett. 1 . 259 II is majesty is much addicted to 
useful reading. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (18631 
400 Being himself addicted to his Art. 1865 Livingstone 
Zambesi xxi. 423^ The blacks are more addicted to stealing 
where slavery exists. 

14 . without const. Devoted, attached. (Formerly 
in common use in subscribing letters.) Obs. 

1594 Beard La Pritnaudaye's Fr. Acad. 11. Ep. Dedic., 
Subscr., Your Honors most addicted, T. B. 1597 T. Morlev 
hit rod. Musicke Dcd., Subscr., And so I rest, In all louc and 
affection lo you, Most addicted, Thomas Morley. 1645 
Milton Tetrachordon (1851) 139 With the same affections 
therfore, and the same addicted fidelity. 1652 Gaule Mag- 
astrom. 22 The superstitious and addicted profession li. e. ef 
magic]. 

Addictedness (adi ktednes). [f.prec. t-ness.] 
The quality or state of being addicted, or habitually 
given {lo a practice) ; devotion, attachment. 

1660 Boyle Seraphic Love 47 Your past addictedness to 
the latter may prove serviceable to you. x66x Baxter Moral 
Progues1. 11. §20, 49 To disable them from a total Addicled- 
ness to their proper Work. 167s J. Howe Vicw of Late " 
Consul. Wks. 1834, 158/1 With less.. addictedness to the in¬ 
terest of any party. 1788 Priestley Led. on Hist. v. !x\. 523 
Remarkable for their addictedness to drinking. 1865 Reader 
No. 117, 337/2 They are fanatics in their addictedness to the 
dance. 

Addiction (adrkjan). [ad. L. addielion-cm, n. 
of action f. addie-cre ; see Addict.] 
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1 . Rom. Law. A formal giving over or delivery 
by sentence of court. Hence, A surrender, or dedi¬ 
cation, of any one to a master. 

1625 T. Godwin Rom. Autiq . 170 The forme of Addiction 
was thus., the party which preuailed, laid his hand on the 
thing orthe person against which sentence was pronounced 
vsing this forme of words, U unc ego hominem siue hattc retn 
ex ittre Quiritium meant esse di'co. 1735 Bp. Patrick On 
Exodus xx. 6 Look upon it only as a solemn Addiction of 
him to his Master's Service. 1751 Ciiamuers Cycl., Adjudi¬ 
cation is more particularly used for the addiction, or con¬ 
signing a thing sold by auction, or the like, to the highest 
bidder. 1880 Muirhead Cains iiL §189 Whether this ad¬ 
diction made him a slave.. was a point of controversy with 
the old lawyers. 

2 . Tlie state of being (self-) addicted or given to 
a habit or pursuit ; devotion. 

1641 Vind. Smectynt. ii. 43 The peoples..more willing ad¬ 
diction to hearing. 1675 K. Phillips in Shahs, Cent. Praise 
360 His own proper Industry and Addiction to Books. 1779 
Johnson/,, j"., Philips Wks. II. 291 His addiction to tobacco 
is mentioned by one of his biographers.. 13189 T. Jefferson 
Writings 11859* II. 585 Such an addiction is the last degra¬ 
dation of a free and moral agent. 1858 Gladstone Stud. 
Homer I. 237 Their addiction to agricultural pursuits. 1859 
Mill Liberty 146 A man who causes grief to his family by 
addiction to had habits. 

+ 3 . The wayin which one is addicted; inclination, 
bent, leaning, penchant. Also in //. Ohs. 

1604 Shahs. Ot/t. it. ii. 6 Each man to what sport and revels 
his addiction leads him. 1634 Peacijam Cornpi. Gent lent. 
iv. 34/2 For every man to search into the addiction of his 
Genius, and not to wrest nature. 1675 in Phil. Trans. X. 255 
The genius, faculties, addictions, and humors of men of all 
ages. 

Addight, late f. Adight v. Ohs, to appoint, equip. 

Addill, obs. form of Addle sh. and v. 

Adding (re-ditj), vhl. sh. [f. Add v. + -ingE] 
The act or process of putting or joining one thing 
to another, or of combining several quantities into 
one ; addition. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

c 130X Chatter Astrolabe (18721 52 Thries so feet ys the 
heygnt of the Tour, with addyng of thyn owne persons to thyn 
eye. 1536 Pi/gr. T. 226 in Thy fine’s Animadv . 83 It is ex- 
presse agaynst godis heading that we to his ruell shold mak 
any adyng. 1611 Cotgr.,- d djoustement , An adding, putting, 
or setting unto, i860 Tyndall Glaciers 11. § x, 230 By add¬ 
ing sound to sound, silence may be produced. 

Addis, obs. form of Adze. 

Additament (x'ditament); also 6-7 addite- 
ment, additiment. [ad. L. additdment-um f. ad • 
dil-tts pa. pple. of add-fre ; see Add.] Anything 
added or appended; an addition. 

1460 Capgrave Citron. 307 Thei have Scynt Austyn reule; 
with certeyn add it ament is. 1577 87 Harrison England 1. 
it. i. (1877) 37 Whereas now prebends are but superfluous 
additaincnts unto former excesses. 1600 Aup. Abbot Dm Jonah 
593 Our great joy must be in the lx>rd; other things must 
be as appendices and additiincnt.s. 1622 M alyxks sine. Law- 
Merchant 55 One pound {of silk] of 16 ounces was by so- 
phLtications of additeinents augmented to 32 ounces. 1662 
Fuller Worthies 118401 Ill. 52 It is the most impure of 
metals, hardly meltable but with additaincnts. 1741 Contpl, 
Earn.-Piece t. i. 32 Let the Patient take it at Bed-time in the 
I’ap of an Apple, or some other proper Additament. 1823 
LamuAV/V* 1. xvij.<1865*134 So many pretty additaments and 
ornaments to that main structure. 

Addition (2Ldi*Jan\ sh. Forms : 4 addieioun, 
5 addicion, 5 f* addyeyon, 6 addycion, (>~ ad¬ 
dition. [a. Fr. addition, ad. L. add it i0/1-cm n. of 
action f. add-ere ; see Add.] 

1 . The action or process of adding \ the putting 
or joining of one thing lo another so as to increase 
it, or tlie joining together of several things into one 
amount. 

c 1440 Prom. Part'. 6/2 Addyeyon, or puttinge to for en- 
crese, Addicio. a 1550 Compt. Lavers Life 201 Without 
addieioun Or disencrese, eyther more or lesse. 1590 Siiaks. 
Com. Err. it. ii. 130 And take vnmingled thence that drop 
againe Without addition or diminishing. 1635 N. Cahn.ni er 
Ceogr. Delhi, t. iv. 74 The Addition or Subtraction of some 
parts would make but an insensible difference. 1703 Maun- 
drell Joum. Jems ., Let. in Pref. (1732) Accept the Whole 
as it was first set down, without Addition orDiimnution. 1870 
Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 13 The addition of a new fact to a 
farmer's mind often increases the amount of his harvest more 
than the addition of acres to his estate. 

2 . The process of collecting separate numbers into 
one sum, which is the first rule of arithmetic. 

1542 Recorde Grounde of Artes (1575) 60 Addition is the 
gathering together and bringyng of twoo numbers or more, 
into one total! summe. 1827 Hutton PI at hem. 1 . 8 Addition 
is the collecting or putting of several numbers together, in 
order to find their sum, or the total amount of the whole. 
1872 Hamb. Smith Algebra 2 The process of addition in 
Arithmetic can be presented in a shorter form by the use of 
the sign +. 

3 . That which is added to anything ; an appendix, 
augmentation, accession. 

1366 Maunhkvilk vii. 80 Thei ne know not the Addiciouns, 
that many Popes han made. 1483 Caxton Cato Pref., The 
said book of Cathon with some addicions and auctoritees of 
holy doctours. a 1520 Myrroure 0/Our Ladye 29 Ccrteyne 
addycions that are put therto. 161 r BtnLK 1 Kings vii. 29 Be¬ 
neath the lyons and oxen were certainc additions made of 
thinne worke. 1691 Petty Pol it. Arith. Pref. a 2 That Ire¬ 
land and.. other Additions to the Crown, are a Burthen to 
England. 1855 Brewster Newton 11 . xxvi. 384 Had Sir 
Isaac enjoyed nts usual health, lie would no doubt have made 
greater additions to the Principia. 

f 4 . Something annexed to a man’s name, to 


show his rank, occupation, or place of residence, 
or otherwise to distinguish him; ‘style’ of ad¬ 
dress. Ohs. 

1494 Fabyan iv. Ixix. 48 He had an addyeyon put to his 
name, and was called for his great myght and power. Con- 
stantyne the Great. 1522 Ln. Berners Froissart Pref. 2, 
1 haue not gyuen euerylorde, knyght, or squyer his true 
addycion. 1604 Siiaks. Oth. tv. i. 105 I ago. How do you 
Lieutenant ? Cass. Tlie worser, that you giue me the addition. 
1605 — Lear 1. i. 138 Onely we shall rctaine The name, and 
all ih’ addition to a King. 1726 Penn Whs. I. 503 To set 
down the Names of those Justices who were present, with 
all their Additions and Titles. 

t 5 . Her. Something added to a coat of arms, as 
a mark of honour; opposed to abatement oxdiminu- 
lion. Ohs. 

1606 Siiaks. TV. Cr. tv. v. 141, I came to kill thee Cozen, 
and beare hence A great addition, earned in thy death. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., The arms of a kingdom have been 
sometimes given, byway of Addition , to a private subject. 

+ 6. Point or- note of addition in Music : A dot 
placed on the right side of a note, to signify that 
it is to be lengthened by one half. Ohs. 

1674 Playforo Skill ofMusic 1. via. 27 This Prick of Per- 
feet ton or Addition is eve.* placed on the right side of all 
Notes, for the prolonging the sound of that note it follows 
to half as much more as it is. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
s.v., A note of Addition amounts to the same, with what is 
by some old English authors, called prick 0/perfection. 
1880 F. Taylor in Grove Ains, Diet. L 456/2 The ‘point of 
addition * was identical with our modem dot. 

t Addition, v. Ohs. rare. [Addition sh. 4 used 
asvb.] To add something to Ihe name of (any one); 
to surname or style. 

1662 Fuller Worthiest, 1840) I. 266 A worthy knight, whom 
I forbear to name.. partly because, before my pains pass 
the press, he wijl probably be honourably additioned. ibid 
in. 228 Bale .. is pleased to Addition this worthy man, Se- 
waldus Magnanimus. 

Additional (adi-JanaH, a. and sh. [f. prcc. + 
-al, as if ad. L. *additidndtis. Cf. mod. Fr. ad- 
di/ionncP] 

A. adj. Existing in addition, coming by way of 
addition ; added ; adscititious. Const, rarely to. 

1646 .Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 2 There were no lesse then 
two mistakes, or rather additionall mendacitcs. 1688 Col. 
Rec. Pennsytv. 1 . 219 Being explanatory and additional to a 
former Law. 1794 Sullivan Vino of Nat. II. 23 A body 
having received an additional quantity of electric fluid, is 
said to be overcharged or positively electrified. 1824 Dibdin 
Libr. Comp.yj The last volume contains additional matter. 
1870 Miss MiTFORn in I.'Estrange's Li/e !. vi. 198 What vile 
wretches these ministers are to think of putting an additional 
tax on dogs. 

B . sh. An additional matter or particular; some¬ 
thing added ; an addition; an'extra.' In the Uni v. 
of Cambridge (Engl.) fant. for ‘Additional Subjects 
of Examination in Mathematics’ in the ‘Previous 
Examination.' 

1639 Fuller Holy Waru.iv. (1840) 52 Their second master 
made some additional* to their profession. 1647 Sprigg 
-•lug. Rediv. iv. iv. <1854) 238 As an additional to the occur¬ 
rences of these five days. 1673 W. Cave Print. Chr, 11. i. 9 
Having no beauty of their own [they! fly to the additional 
of dresses and paintings. 1882 Cirton Rev. July 7 The ma¬ 
jority take the Additional., simply because u is practically 
the only recognised door of admission to a Tripos. 

Additionally (adi-Janali), adv. [f. prec. + ly^.] 
In an additional manner; by way of addition ; 
still more. 

a 1665 J- Goodwin A being filled with the Spirit (1867) 481 
We cast in this likewise additionally, that this blessedness, 
etc. 1741 H. Walpole Lett, to Mann 8(1834) I. 25 He has 
additionally brought over an Italian tailor—because there 
are none here. 18S1 W. Collins Black Robe 1. viii. 228 
Having additionally conciliated him by means of a glass of 
rare liqueur. 

t Addi'tionary, a. Ohs. rarc~ x . [f. Addition 
sh. + -AltY, as if ad. L. *additiondrins. ] Additional. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 105 Common gratitude must 
he kept alive Ly the additionary jewel of new courtesies. 

Addititious (sediti'jas), a. [f. L. additici-us 
(Tertull.), f. addit-us added + -Tci-us, see -mot s.] 
Characterized by having been added ; due to, or of 
the nature of, an addition ; additive. Addititious 
force (in A sir.) ; see Ablatitious. 

1748 Rutherford Nat. Phil. 11 .1081 The ablatitious force 
upon the water at C, when the moon is in zenith, must he 
double the additirious force. 1833 ^ ,R 1 - Hersciiel Astron. 
xi. 351 This force is called the addititious part of tlie disturb¬ 
ing force. 

Additive (arditiv), a. [ad. L. additlv-us , f. 
addit - ppl. stem of add-ere to Add ; see -Ive.] Char¬ 
acterized by, or tending to, addition ; to be added. 

1699 in Phil. Trans. XXL 352 Additive Ratio is that whose 
Terms are dispos’d to Addition, that is, to Composition. 
1751 Champers Cycl. s.v.. Suppose the line ac divided in the 
points b and x t the ratio between ab and bx is additive; be¬ 
cause the terms ab and bx compose the whole ax. 1833 Sir 
I. Herschel Astron. v. 202 The quantity by which the true 
longitude of the earth differs from the mean longitude .. is 
additive during all the half-year. 1840 Carlyle Heroes iv. 
(i8j>8) 279 The general sum of such work is great; for.. all 
of it is additive, none of it subtractive. 

Additively (K-dltivli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an additive manner ; by way of addition. 

1866 A. J. Hf.rscheC in fntell. Observer No. 48, 444 To be 
applied additivcly for the index error. 

+ A'dditory, a. Ohs. [f. L. addit- ppl. stem of 


add-ere to Add + ory, as if ad. L. *addit 5 rius.~\ 
Tending to add something. (Also used suhst.) 

1659 Fuller Appeal of Inj. Innoc. (1840)652 This is not 
contradictory, but additory, to what I have written ; an ad¬ 
ditory only of suggestions and suspicions. 1727 Swift Polit. 
Lying Wks. 1755 III. i. 117 The additory pie] gives to a 
great man a larger share of reputation than belongs to him. 

Addle (ard’l), sh. and a. Forms: 1 adela, 2 
adcle, 3 adel, ?5~S adle, 6- addle. North, adle 
(« T1 d’l). [OE. adela is cogn. w. MLG. aticle, mod. G. 
add, mire, puddle ; O. Swed. add in ko-adcl cow- 
urine. (Not connected with O'E.ddl disease.) After 
the OE. period found only in northern literature, 
except in Addle-egg (where it is now treated as an 
adj.) ; but still widely diffused in the dialects.] 

1 . Stinking urine, or other liquid filth ; mire. 

a 1000 Enigma, in Cod. Exon. 110,1 Dsct her yfle adelan 
stinceF ciooo /Elfkic Horn it. it. 380 For Saerc fulnysse 
fenliccs adelan. 1513 Douglas Virgil , A ends iv. vih. 58 
Scho gan behald Inblalc adill the hallowit waitercald Changit 
in the altare. 1710 Ruodiman Gloss, to Douglas , Adill , 
addle, rotten, stinking water. 1789 Burns (Chambers ed.) 
75 Then lug out your ladle, Deal brimstone like adle. 1847 
Halliwell Addle-foot , A. pool or puddle, near a dunghill 
for receiving ihe fluid from it. South. 1864 E. Capern Devon 
Pravine., Addle-pool, stagnant water. 

2 . ‘ The dry lees of wine.' In Bailey, vol. II, 1731; 
whence also in Ash 1775. 

B. attrih. and adj. 

1. ln addle egg [addle orig. the prec. sb. used 
altrib. ( = med. L. ovum urinse egg of urine or putrid 
liquid, a perversion of cl. L. ovum urinunt, repr. 
Cr. ovpiov wo’/, wind-egg), at length, c 1600, treated 
as adj.] A rotten or putrid egg; one that produces 
no chicken. Applied usually to a fecundated egg 
in which through exposure to cold the chick dies 
during hatching; but also to an egg having no 
germ, which soon begins to decompose; and ap¬ 
parently sometimes lo an egg no longer fit for food 
because partly halchcd. (1 he idea of abortiveness 
led to many word-plays on addle and idle.) 

a 1250 Owl 4* Nightingale 133 Ever he cuth that he com 
thonne, That he com of than adel-eye, The; he a fro nestc 
lcie. 1563 Nowell in Stryp« Ann. Ref. xxxvb (1709) 377 
Hatched us out such a sort of goodly tfecrees, worse than 
addle eggs. 1589 Pap/e with an Hatchet (1844) n These 
Martins were hatcht of addle egges, els could they not haue 
such idle heads. 1606 Siiaks. Tr. Cr. 1. ii. 145 Pan. He 
cstcemcs her no more then I esteeme an addle egge. Cre. 
If you loue an addle egge as well as you loue an idle head, 
you would eate chickens i’th'shell. 1611 Cotgr., Oenfalor- 
tif an addle egge, or an egge whose shell is not yet hard. 
1617 Minsheu lluctor, An A'dlc Egge q. idle egge, because 
it is good for nothing, oeuf qui da point de germe. .[Du.l 
ivindeye q. await siwuetttanenm , a windie egge. L. Ovum 
urinunt, because it hath water in it like urine. 1623 — Span. 
Diet., Httet'o guero, an addle egge, or rotten egge. 1632 
Sherwood, Adle or Addle; as an Adle Egg, Oevfponrci, 
corrumpu, on, sans germe', oeuf abortif 1667 Denham 
Direct, to Painter 11. ii. 10 in T.C.P. (1689) 12/2 Akis, even 
they, though shell'd in treble Oak, Will prove an Addle Egge, 
with double Yolk. 1739 Gray Lett. (1775) 43 We dined at 
Montreuil, much to our hearts' content, on stinking mutton 
cutlets, addle eggs, and ditch water. 1768 Willoughby in 
Pennant Brit. Zool. 1 .125 Upon which lay a young one and 
an addle egg. 1840 Gen. Thompson Exerc. (1842) V, 191 
Why must the 130 millions which are involved in railways 
be an addle egg? 1863 Kingsley Wat. Bab. (1878) 193 The 
distilled liquor of addle eggs. 

b. as simple adj. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. Sr Jul. 111. i. 25 Thy head hath bin beaten 
as addle as an egge for quarreling. 1643 Horn & Robotham 
Gate of Lang. Unlocked xiv. § 147 Poultry shut up in a hen¬ 
house lay eggs .. and sitting on them (unfesse they be addle) 
they hatch young chicks. 1655 Muffet& Bennet Health's 
Impror'.Uyfi) 225 New Eggs are ever full, but old Eggs 
lose every Day somewhat of their Substance, and in the end 
waxing addle, stink like Urine, whereupon they were called 
of the Latins Ova Urittx. 1781 Pennant in Phil. Trans. 
LXXI. 70 They {Turkeys! sit on their eggs with such per¬ 
severance, that if they are not taken away when addle, the 
hens will almost perish with hunger before they will quit 
the nest. 

2 fig. Empty, idle, vain ; also (with reference to 
the decomposed or disorganized condition of an 
addle egg), muddled, confused, unsound. 

{1706 Phillips, Addle , Empty or rotten; properly spoken 
of an Egg, and figuratively apply'd to a Hair-brain’d, Empty 
scull'd Fellow.) 

a 1593 H. Smith Works (1867) II. 480 Sudden qualm, or 
sullen care, Or addle-fit of idle fear. 1594 Hooker Eccl. 
Politic in. (1617) 101 Concerning his preaching, their very 
by-word was Adyov efoi/OoTj/irVofi Addle speech, emptie 
talkc, 1591 Lyly Endymion iv. iiL 58 Till sleepe has rock'd 
his addle head. 1616 R. C. Times Whistle v. 1835 Thus 
they drink round, Vntill their adle heads doc make the 
ground Scenic blew vnto them. 1622 M. Fotiieroy Atheo - 
mastix 1. xi. § 2, 1x3 The corrupt fancies of their ownc 
addle heads. 1674 Fairfax Bulk. <5- Setv. World 59 Some¬ 
what that is the fondling of our addle brains. 1693 W. 
Robertson Phraseol. Gener. 1333, I wish him an ounce more 
wit in his addle head, c 1800 R. Fellowes Milton's 2nd 
Def. (1847) 924/2 That tiresome and addle epistle which 
follows. Ibtd. 923/1 The shell was no sooner broken than 
they loathed the addle and putrid contents. 

b. as simple adj. 

1602 T. Fitzherbkrt Apology 15 Your owne imagination, 
which was no lesse Idle, then your head was addle all that 
day. 1621 Burton Anat. Alel. \ it. iv. 1. ii. (1651) 657 Their 
brains were addle, and their bellies as empty of meat as their 
heads of wit. 1690 Dryden Don Sebastian Prol. 24 Thus 
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far the poet; but his brains grow addle, And all the rest is 
purely from his noddle. 179s BuRKE^rt«r//>,\Vks.VII. ^19 
The brains of the people growing more and more addle with 
every sort of visionary speculation. 

3 . dialcetally. Unsound, crazy. 

1847 Halliwell, Adte, Unsound, unwell. East. 1876 
Surrey Pr<n». (Eng. Dial. Soc.>, A die |<*'d’l J weak, shaky; 
said of a fence the posts of which have become loose. 

C. Comb . 

1. Addle-brain, addle-head, addle-pate ; one 
whose head is addled, a stupid bungler. 

1601 Death 0/Huntington 1. i. in Had. Dodst. YI 1 I. 219, 
I and my mates I.ike addle-pates. 1641 ‘Smf.ctymnuus’ Vin¬ 
die. Ansiu. Hurnb. Remonstr. § 16. 205 Call them if you will, 
Popish fooles, and addleheads. 1 849 M iss M uloch OgiIvies 
xviii.(1875) 141 It is*quite too overpowering for such addle- 
pates as this gentleman and myself. x88o Disraeli En- 
dymion I. viii. 71 ‘ Never mind Lord Waverly and such addle- 
brains/ said Zenobia. 

2 . Addle-brained, addle-headed, addle-pated, 
a.; applied contemptuously to one whose intellect 
seems muddled. 

1630 J. Taylor {Water Poet) Wks. n. 252/2 Let euery idle 
addle-pated gull With stinking sweet Tobacco stuffe his 
skull, a 1670 Racket Li/e o/Witliamsu. i66Unstablepeople 
flock after these coachmen-preachers, watchmaking-preach¬ 
ers, barber-preachers and such addle-headcd companions. 1848 
Dickens Lett . (1880) 1 . 202, 1 was quite addle-headcd for the 
lime being. 1864 Mattie, A Stray 111 .212 Two weak addle- 
pated mortals, only fitted for each other. 1866 Motley 
Dutch Rep. iv. v. 633 The addle-brained 01 >crstcin had con¬ 
fessed .. the enormous blunder which he had committed. 

3 . Addle-headedness, fatuity. 

1835 Gen. P. Thompson Exere. (1842)111. 435 Calculate the 
addle-headedness of such inveterate old women, as should 
go about recommending to try Juno for dry nurse. 

Addle (ce*d > l), vd [f. Addle a.; cf. to sour, 
to wet, to cool, etc.] 

1 , trails . To make addle; to muddle ; to confuse 
(the brain); to spoil, make abortive. 

£1712 Otway C. Marius 11. it One bottle to his Lady’s 
health quite addles him. 1841 Dickens Lett. (cd. 2) I. 43, 1 
have addled my head with writing all day. 1849 — B. Fudge 
(1866) 1 . x. 50 He addled .. his brain by shaking his head. 
i878SiMPSON.SV/j..Sym£.j. I.97 His cold procrastination addled 
the victory of Lepanto, as it had formerly addled that of St. 
Quentin. 

2 . intr. To grow addle (as an egg) ; alsoyf^* 

i8xa-ai Combe Dr. Syntax xi. (Chandos) 42 Though his 

courage 'gan to addle, He still stuck close upon his saddle. 
1829 Southey Piigr. Compost, iv. Wks. VI 1 . 266 Not one of 
these eggs ever addled, 1857 H. Miller Test. Rocks viii. 
337 For in still water, however pure, the eggs in a few weeks 
addle and die. 

t Addle (ted’l), v . 2 Ohs. or dial. [a. OX. 06 la, 
refl. btila-sk to acquire (for oneself) property, f. 66al 
property. Found only in northern writers, and 
now exclusively dialectal, but used ever} where from 
Leicestershire to Northumberland ; notin Scotland. 
(Spelt by some compilers of local glossaries cddle, 
after a false etymology in OF., cd-ttan a reward.)] 

1 . trans. To acquire or gain as one’s own ; to earn. 

ci200 Ormulum 16102 Hcmm addlcnn swa )> e maste wa 

patt ani} mann maj} addlenn. Ibid. 6235 & heore le^he 
birrb hemm bcon Rajdi}, J>ann itt iss addlcdd. c 1460 Tcr.une- 
ley My$t.,Cruci/.?i% If thou be kyng we shalle thank adylle, 
For we shalle sett the in thy sadylle. 1483 Cathot. Anglic. To 
Adylle: commereri,promereri, vtereri, adipisd , adquircrc. 
1570 Levins Manip. To addil, demerere : to addle, tucrari , 
mereri. 1674 Rav X. Countrey Wds. 2 To A die or Addle ; 
to Earn. 1680 Trial [at York\ in Howell State Trials 
(1816) VII. 1169 lie would give me more than I could addle 
(that is, earn) in seven years. 1825 Brockett Gloss. X . 
Country Wds., Addle , Eddie , v. To earn by labour. Add- 
lings , labourer’s wages. 1862 in Chambers' Jrnt. 30 Apr. 216 
|\Vest Riding of York] A good man '11 addle aboot four shil¬ 
lings or four and sixpence a day. 1865 H arland Lane. Lyrics 
76 He says he's addled fifty pund, An bowt a kist an' clock. 

2 . absol. Of crops: To produce, yield, ripen fruit. 

1580 Tusser Husb. )i. 6 Where luie imbracetn the tree 

verie sore, Kill luie, or else tree will addle no more. 1865 
Comh. Mag. July 31 Crops.. in Westmoreland, when they 
ripen well, are said to ‘addle well,' as if a notion of working 
and earning were implied. 


Addled (se'd’ld),///. a. [f. Addle vd + -ed. But, 
as it seems to have existed before the verb, it was 



or made addle, as an egg, or brain. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vi. 194 Eggs, wherof the 
sound ones sink, and such as are addled swim; as do also 
those that are termed hypanemiae , or wind eggs. 171a W. 
Rogers Voyage (1718) 276 They found the ^turtle's] eggs 
addled in less than twelve hours, and in about twelve more 
they had young ones in them completely shaped and alive. 
1732 Fipxding Cov. Card. Trag. 11. xii. Wks. 1784 II. 330 
My muddy brain is addled like an egg. 1868 Geo. Eliot 
Felix H. 24 Things don’t happen because they're bad or 
good, else all eggs would be addled or none at all. 

Addlement (m-d’lment). [f. Addled. 1 +-ment.] 
The process of addling or being addled. 

1859 Helps Friends in Council Ser. n. II. xl 286 The law 
of their addlement proceeds with adamantine vigour. 

Addleness (ard’lnes). [f. Addle a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being addle as an egg ; putrefaction. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. ff Exper. Phil. I. iv. 146 App., Pervious 
to particles of air, which.. tend to produce.. at length, putre¬ 
faction, or addle ness in the egg. 

Addling (re'dliq),*^/..^. 1 [f. Addled. 1 -f-ing 1 .] 
Decomposition of an egg ; muddling of the wits. 
Vol. I. 


1843 E. A Poe Purloined Let. Wks. 1864 I. 275 An unac¬ 
countable addling of the brains. 

tAddling(rc-dliq),^/.jA Obs.ojdial. [f. Addle 
v . 2 + -INC L] Faming. 

c 1200 Ormulum 17705 A 1 aflterr Jmtt tin addlinng iss Na 
lasse, ne na mare. 1483 Cat hoi. Anglic. An Addyllynge; 
merit urn, gracia. 1592 G. I f arvey Pierces Supererog. App. 3 
According to Chaucer’s English there can be little adling 
without much gabbing. 1851 Coal-trade Terms , Nor thumb. 
<5* Dnrh. 3 Addtings, Adtings. —Earnings. 1855 Whitby 
Gloss. (1864M ddtings, wages. ‘ Poor addlings,' small payfor 
work. * Hard addlings,* money laboriously acquired. 

+ Addoo'm, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 i + Doom v., 
probably in imitation of adjudge, award, where the 
pref. is etymological.] To adjudge, to award. 

1599 Spenser F. Q. vti. vii. 56 Now judge then, O thou 
greatest goddesse trew.. And unto me addoom that is my dew. 
Addorsed (adfjst >,///. a. Her. [As if pa. pplc. 
of vb. add or sc, f. L. ad to + dors-tun back ; in imit¬ 
ation of Fr. adossc.] Turned back to back ; said 
of two animals, or objects, on a shield. 

1572 J. Bos.sf.well A rmortew. 43 b, The fielde is sable, two 
Cranes Addorsed proper. 1766 Poksy F.lem. Her. (1777> s. v., 
Addorsed , a. The corruption of the French word adossc, 
and signifies born or set back to back. 1787 —Heraldry 191 
Ruby, two Keys addorsed in bend .. the Arms of the Bishop- 
ric of Winchester. 1864 Boutei.i. Her. Hist. Pop. x. 60 
Two Lions Rampant, placed back to back, are addorsed. 
Addoub, later f. adoub, A dub v. to equip. 
Address (adre's), v .; also 4-5 adress^e. [a. 
(14th c.) Fr. adresse-r, earlier adrcsce-r, adrcce-r, 
adrccie-r (Fr. adreysar, Sp. adcrczar, It. addiriz- 
zare) late pop. L. *a<idr id id-re, add tree lib-re ; 
f. ad to + dr id id-re, direct id-re to make straight 
or right, f. dridum , diridum , directum , straight, 
right: sec DitEss and Dikkct. The snbseq. refash¬ 
ioning of a - to ad- occasional in the 15th c. Fr., 
has been permanently adopted in Fng. ; see Ad-.] 
Prim. sign. To straighten:— 1 . To make anything 
straight ; then, to put things ‘straight’ or right; 
to put in order; to order, prepare; to array, 
clothe. II. To make straight the course of any¬ 
thing, to direct, to dispatch; to direct a letter, 
direct one’s speech or oneself to, speak to. J J 1 . To 
direct towards an object, apply to a purpose, to 
apply oneself. 

I. To make (a thing) straight or right, 
fl- trans. To straighten up, to creel; to raise, to 
set up. rejl. To raise oneself, to stand erect, lit. 
and jig. Obs. ^ 

c 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 173 How he sa hardyly Addrcssyt 
hym againe thaim all. 1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 87/2 The 
first day that he was wnsshen and hayned he addressid liyin 
right up in the bassyn. 1620 Shelton Don Quixote I. lit. 1 . 
116 He arose, remaining bended in the midst of the way, like 
unto a Turkish Bow, without being able to address himself. 

+ 2. To put (things) ‘straight,’ or ‘to rights,’ to 
set in order; to order, arrange, draw up in line 
(a body of troops, etc.) Obs., but cf. Dresn. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 265 His men addressit he thame 
agane. 1523 Lu. Berners Froissart 1 . ii. 2 [lie] achyued 
many perilous aventures, and dyuersgreat batelles addressed. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iv. (1641)33/2 The spitcfull 
Scorpion, next the Scale addrest. With two bright Lamps 
covers his loathsom brest. 1598 R. Barnfeild in Slinks. Cent. 
Praise 26 The rest Whose stately Numbers are so well 
addrest. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 445 Put to their shifts, and 
forced for to addresse themselues, and range a nauall battell 
in order. 

+ b. To right what is wrong; to redress (wrongs), 
reform (abuses). Obs. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froissart II. Ixxx. [Ixxvi.] 238, I say 
not this to you, hycausc ye sholde addresse my w rongs.. 
by hym ye maye be addressed of all yourcomplayntes. 1670 
Milton Hist. Eng. ill. Wks. 1851,95 A Parlament being 
call'd, to addres many things. 

f 3. To order or arrange for any purpose; to 
prepare, make ready, refl. To prepare oneself. 
Const, to, unto, for. Obs., but see III. 

1485 Caxton Paris Vienne 40 Eche departed fro other for 
tadresse suche thynges as to them shotd be nccessarye. 1560 
Q. Elizabeth in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 158 11 . 265 Wc will that 
you shall from time to time address several Schedules con¬ 
taining the names of all such hable Scholers. 1596 Chapman 
Iliad v. 730 And Hebe, she proceeds T'address hercharioL 
1633 Hall Hard Texts 3x5 Those ofMedia addressed their 
Target for a present defence. 1655 Lestrange C/ias. 1 . 117 
He.. did addresse himself for the stroke of death. 1678 Bun- 
van Piigr. 11. 201 He addressed himself to go over the River. 
1818 Byron Childs liar. 11. Ixix. When he did address Him¬ 
self to quit at length this mountain-land, 
f b. Intr. (refl. pron. suppressed). To prepare. Obs. 
15x3 Douglas /Eneis vi. iv. a Sibillais commandment Enee 
addressis performc incontinent. 1606 Shaks. Tr. <y Cr. tv. 
iv. 128 Let vs addresse to tend on Hectors heeles. 

f 4. csp. To prepare or make ready with the 
proper attire ; to accoutre, array, apparel, or attire, 
for any special pnrpose or occasion ; in later usage, 
simply to clothe. (Const, to address a person in ; 
also of clothes addressing a person.) Obs.; cf. Dress. 

1393 Gower Con/ I. 100 As be her couthe best adresse 
In ragges, as she was to-tore. c 1425 Wvntoun Cron. vi. ii. 
38 Thaire ryng, thaire seep tyre, and thare crownys ar de- 
votly blest Or thai in-to thaira be addrest. 15x3 Douglas 
r,Eneis iv. iv. 40 lHe] wmquhile thaim gan balmyng and 
anoint, And into gold addres, at full gude poynt. 1567 
Jewel De/. Apology 349 Tecla sometime addressed her 


sclfc in Mans apparell. 1598 Yong Diana X57 Kembc and 
adresse (lonely Snepherdesse) thy silke soft haire. 16x5 Bp. 
Hall Contemp. xxi. 80 That souie which should be ad¬ 
dressed, a fit Bride for thine holy and glorious majestie. 
1678 Quarles A rg. ^ Parth. 63 A Pilgrims weed her livclc^s 
limbs addrest from head to foot. 

b. 'lo put on (n garment), to don. (Also with 
on.) Obs. or arch. 

1513 Douglas /Eneis xt. x. 2 Turnus hym self, als fers as 
ony glcid, full bissely addressyt on his weid. 1835 Browning 
Paracelsus iii. 81 ,1 have addressed a frock of heavy mail. 

II. To direct. 

+ 5 . To make straight the course or aim of (any¬ 
thing) ; to direct; to aim (a missile). Obs. except 
as a tcchn. phrase in Golf ‘to address the ball.’ 

c X374 Chaucer Boethius v. (1560)224 b/i As men secnc the 
Carter worching in the tourning, and in the alteinpring or 
adressing of his carts or chariots. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
204/3 My crosse shall shewe my hede to therth and addresse 
my feet to heuen. 1520 41 Sir T. Wyait Poet. Was. 197 
Sinners I shall into thy ways address. 1598 Svlvesier Du 
B artas I. v. (1641) 42/2 If without wings we fly . . Through 
hundred sundry wayless ways addrest. 1601 .Shaks. Twel. 
X. r. iv. 15 Therefore, good youth, address thy gait unto her. 
1676 Honors Iliad 159 Paris .. To him an arrow unper- 
cciv’d addrest. 1677 MlLToN /’. L. IX. 496 So spake the 
enemy of mankind and towards Eve Addressed his way. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xm. 19 Then all their steps addrest To 
sep’rate mansions. 1867 ( or nit. Mag. Apr. 494 The moment 
[a golfer] begins to ‘address* his ball, as it is called, he ex- 
jects that as a matter of course, everybody near him will 
lecome dumb and motionless. 

6. To direct (any one) to go {to a person or place , 
to send, dispatch; to refer, introduce. .Still said 
of a ship. 

1475 Canton Jason ii, 1 pray yow if ye knowe any in this 
conlre that hit may plese yow to adres>e me to them. 1530 
Pai.scr. 417/2 I am nowe out of the wayo, who shall nowe 
adresse me? 1570 87 Holinshld Scot. Chron. 11 . 19 King 
Edward addressed his orators into Scotland. 1660 Evi i.vn 
Mem. (1857) 1 . 355, I addressed him to Lord Monlaunt. 
1715 Burnet Hist, tnvn Tunes (1823 I. 285 He was addressed 
first to the Earl of Clarendon. 1882 Charter-party , Ship to be 
addressed to Charterers or their Agents at port of discharge. 

t b. refl. To direct one’s course, to make one’s 
way; to betake oneself. Obs. cSee III.) 

1475 Camiiv Jason 30 He addressid him on that parte 
w here he saw e the banyer royal!. 1576 I.amuardk Peramb. 
Kent 11826» J37 Into Italie whether warde he addressed 
himself w ith all speede. 1647 Fuller Holy Jt'ar 11. iii. 46 
Such pilgrims as were disposed to return addicted them¬ 
selves for their country. 1683 Brit. Spec. [lle| addressed 
himself to the British King Ai viragus. 

7 . To send as a written message to (some one); 
lo write anything) expressly that it may reach 
anti be read by some one; to destine, inscribe, 
dedicate. To address a letter to one: To write 
and send it; in modern usage also, tcchn. to write 
on the outside the name and residence of ihe per¬ 
son to whom it is addressed, to ‘direct’ it. 

1636 Healey Epictetus Ep. I)ed., [He] ever wisht if these 
ensuing u ere published, they might onely bee addressed unto 
your Lordship. 1651 Hobbes Leviathan 11. xxiii. 126 For 
the Advice is addressed to the Soveraign only. 1772 Junius 
Lett, lx viii. 355 This letter is addressed not so much toyou, 
as to the public. 1855 Prescott Philip II 11857) I. ii. 19 
Previous to his embarkation Charles addressed a letter to 
his son. 1880 P. O. Guide 16 Letters for well-known firms 
and persons in 1 -ondon are sometimes addressed ‘London’ 
only; but this practice often causes delay. 

8. To direct spoken words to any one; (imply¬ 
ing that they are meant expressly for himV 

a. trans . To address prayers, vows, a speech, 
words {to a person). 

1490 Caxton II(no to Die 17 The oraysons and prayers 
whiche Ithci] adressen vnto our lorde. 1654 Baker Lett. 
Balzac 111. 134 They have addressed incense to Apes and 
Crocodiles, 1684 Dkvden Thren. August. 2 His usual morn¬ 
ing vow r s hadjust address'd. 1718 Pork Itiadv. 38 When by 
the blood-stain'd hand Minerva press'd The God of battles, 
and this speech address’d. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
623 Her husband received her very coldly, and addressed 
almost all his discourse to Clarendon. 1858 O. W. Holmes 
Autocratx\. 109 ,1 never addressed one word of love to the 
schoolmistress. 

b. refl. To address oneself in speech {to a person). 

1665 J. Spencer Prophecies 53 God addrest him to men in 

more natural and familiar ways. 1751 Fielding Amelia 
in. iv. Wks. 1784 VIII, 271 Some on board were addressing 
themselves to the Supreme Being. 1855 Maurice Proph. 

Kings xvii. 293 To all these different tendencies of the 
people s mind, Isaiah addresses himself. 1858 De Ouincf.v 
Whiggism Wks. VI. 41 To consider the Doctor as addressing 
himself exclusively to the lady of the house. Mod. He 
addressed himself to the reporters. 

+ c. tntr. (by omission of obj. or refl. pron.) To 
addressa person. Also tcchn. to present a formal 
address, and to ‘pay addresses/ to court. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 193 My Lord of Burgundie, We first 
addresse toward you. 1713 Guardian No. 45 (1756) 1 .194 A 
man ofgreater fortune thanshe could expect would address to 
her upon honourable terms. 1715 Burnet Hist. <mm Times 
11 . 32 Yet they addressed to him against it. 1754 Richard¬ 
son Grandison IV. xxxix, MissClemenLs is addressed to by 
a Yorkshire gentleman. 1756 Humk Hist. Eng. vii. (1767) 
524 The Commons . . addressed against the King’s guards. 
1765 Tucker Lt. 0/Nat. II. 686 If either he had addressed 
to tne studious, or 1 been to write for the better sort. 

d. trans. (by omission of to) To speak directly to. 
Also with inf. phr. To request (the sovereign) in 
a formal address. 

1718 Pope Iliad v. 518 And, calling Yenus, thus address'd 
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his child. 178* Priestley Matt. <V Stir. I. Pref. 12 In printed 
publications we, in fact, address ail the world. 1827 Halkam 
Const. Hist. xi. (1876) II. 380 The Commons.. instantly ad- 
dressed the king to disband his army. 1859 1 )e Quincey 
Cxsars Wks. X. 112 The custom was that the candidate 
should address every voter by name. 1862 Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Constit. xv. 238 An obsequious assembly, which ad¬ 
dressed him to take the title of King. Moil. Address the 
chair! 

e. To deliver a prepared speech to a company or 
meeting (extended to any speech appealing to an 
audience). 

*849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. vi. 208 He now addressed the 
House of Peers for the first time. 1870 Crown Hist. Eng. 
818 Mr. Hunt began to address the assembly amidst a pro¬ 
found silence. Mod. Messrs. Fawcett and Holmes will ad¬ 
dress their constituents on the work of the session. 

III. (Special development of 3 influenced by 6.) 
f 9 . trans. To apply, direct, or turn (to some 
object or purpose). Obs. 

x 393 Gower Con/. 111. 213 Where stant the verray har- 
diesse, There mote a king his hertc adresse. 1481 Caxton 
Myrronr 1. xiv. 43 The axe doeth nothyngc but cutte And 
he that holdeth it addressith it to what parte he wylle. 1591 
Garrard Art o/W'arre 300 To carry Ladders and such 
Kngines, to addresse and reare them to the breach. 

10 . refl. To turn oneself with preparation, to 
apply oneself, to direct one's skill or energies {to 
some work or object). 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 259 And he, which all him hadde 
adressed To lust, toke thanne what him lisle. c 1525 Skelton 
Agst. Scott es 89 And now to begyn I will me adres, To you 
renersyng the sonnne of my proecs. 1598 Parisians 1.11661) 
31 Parismus and the rest of the company addressed them¬ 
selves to that pastime. 1633 Bi>. Hall Hard Texts 348 
The captive Jewes.. shall soon addresse themselves to their 
returne. 1751 Watts /mprov.Mind i. (r8oi) 3 To address 
yourself to the work of improving your reasoning powers. 
1816 J. Wilson City 0/Plague 1. iv. 30 We may address our¬ 
selves 10 revelry. i8 49 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 67 These 
men addressed themselves to the task of subverting the 
treasurer’s jxjwer. 

t li. itilr. (by suppression of refl. pron.) To turn 
the attention to, set about. Obs. 

1643 Milton Divorce iv. (1851'! 28 Which I shall forthwith 
addresse to prove. 1725 Pope Odyss. vi. 131 Bui Pallas now 
addrest *1*0 break the bands of all-composing rest. 

Address (adrc*s), sb. [partly a. hr. adresse, f. 
adresse-r ; partly f. Eng. vb, Address.] 

I. Preparation. 

f 1. The action of making ready, the state of 
being ready, preparation. Obs. 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 408, I beheld a present repre¬ 
sentation of addresse unto a terrible judgement. 1665 9 
Boylk Rejl. Lp. Ded.,Vour Importunity ingaged mcahough 
not to the address* yet to the Publication of these Papers. 
167X Milton Samson 731 But now again she makes address 
to speak. 1673 Lady's Calling Pref. 2 The .Spartans not¬ 
withstanding their ready address to Empire.. could have but 
half a happiness. 1788 Priestley Led. Ilist. 20 By proper 
address, they are as capable of entering into any subject of 
speculation as they ever will he. 

+ 2. Thai which is prepared; an appliance. Obs. 

1598 Barret Theor. J Carres v. iii. 132 Bridges, barks and 
boats, and other Addresses and engines.. to be framed to 
passe riuers. 

f 3 . Array, attire; dress. Obs. 

1592 Wybley Armorie v. zoo Foorth I proceed in order clad, 
In weldic arnies righi fair addresse. 1660 lh*. Hall Rent. 

\Vks. 203 Secondly, here must be a light address; no Man 
that goes to sojourn in a strange Country will carry his 
lumber along with him. 

4 . General preparedness or readiness for an 
event: skill, dexterity, adroitness. 

1598 Sylvksteb Du Hart as \. vi. (1641) 50/1 The quick, 
proud Courser, which the rot doth passe For apt address. 
1622 Bacon Jul. Cars. Wks. (Bohn) 499 His ready address to 
extricate himself both in action and discourse : for no man 
tver resolved quicker, or spoke clearer. 1644 Kvei.yn Mem. 
1. 94 Being built exceedingly reclining, by a rare address of 
the architect. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 3 ? 6 His Royal 
Highness employs all his Address in alarming the enemy. 
1778 Miss Burney Evelina 1. 169 The prisoner had had the 
address to escape. 1829 Scott Antic, xxx. 208 Miss Grisclda 
. . had not address enough to follow the lead. 1850 Mebiv ale 
Hist. Rom. limp. lviiL (1865) VI. 310 With the charms of 
beauty she combined the address of an accomplished in¬ 
triguer. 1855 Prescott Philip 7/(1857) 1- v i. 93 ? h e French 
commander had the address to obtain instructions to the 
same effect from Iris own court. 

II. Direction. 

5 . The action of directing or dispatching (to a 
person or place). Still said of ships. 

188a Charter/arty, Ship to be addressed to Charterers or 
their Agents at port of discharge, paying 3% address com* 
mission. 

+e. The action of sending a written message, of in¬ 
scribing or dedicating what has been written. Obs. 

1643 Milton Divorce lntrod. (1847) 123/2 The address of 
these lines chiefly to the parliament of England might have 
seemed ingrateful. 1663 Geroier Counsel c 8 a, The Addresse 
of this little Treatise to your lordship. 1705 Addison Italy 
[1] can have no other Design in this Address than to declare 

that I am your lordship’s most obliged-. 

7 . The direction or superscription of a let ter, etc.; 
the name of the person and place to which it is 
addressed or directed; the name of the place to 
which any one's letters are directed. 

171a Budgell Spedator No. 277 p 6 Having learnt the 
Milliner’s Addresse, I went directly to her house. 1848 Vest. 
Creation (ed. 3) 312 The number of letters put in without 
addresses is year by year the same. 1863 Thackeray Pen • 


denttis lxxi. 606 His address was to his brother's house in 
Suffolk. Mod. This letter is to your address. 

+ 8. The act of addressing or betaking oneself 
to any one; recourse, application, approach for 
any object. Obs. 

161 1 Cotcr., A c hem inemeu t, an addresse, introduction, 
entrie, Digression. 1661 Bramhall Just Viud. iii. 35 To 
make his first addresse for justice to a secular Magistrate. 
1704 Nelson Rest. Fasts x. (1739) 127 Our Addresses to 
Heaven are represented by Frankincense. 

9. csp. Dutiful or courteous approach to any 
one, courtship to a sovereign {obs.') or a lady. Now 
always in the plural, as in to pay one's addresses 
to a lady. 

1539 in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 544 The king looked for ad¬ 
dress : and was well pleased when he had it from such as 
had a repute for learning. 1665-9 Boyle Rejl. iy. xix. 284 
Procuring her to be haunted by some .. and to make an 
address which aims but at the Portion, not the. Person. 
1749 Richardson Clarissa II. iii. 11 She did not dislike his 
address, only the manner of it. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
(1775) Ill, 93 To make sham addresses to the older lady. 
1854 Thackeray AVt vcomes I. 17 The black fixftman perse¬ 
cuted her with his addresses. 

10 . Manner of speaking to another, bearing in 
conversation; accost. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 17 With a goodly income of 
Learning, and a right handsome address of words, and w ell 
air'd periods. 1716-8 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. 20 1. 61 
A princess of great address and good breeding. 1755 John¬ 
son in Bosswll (1816) 1. 240,1 w as overpowered .. by the en¬ 
chantment of your address. 1807 Crabhe Flattery 1 1 And 
who that modest nymph of meek address? 1851 Carlyle 
J. Sterling 11. ii. (1872) 93 His address, I perceived, was 
abrupt, unceremonious. 

11 . A discourse specially directed to any one, 
a formal speech of congratulation, respect, thanks, 
petition, etc., csp. the formal reply of the House of 
Lords or Commons to the Koval Speech at the 
opening of Parliament; and, in modern usage, a 
set discourse, a speech addressed to, or appealing 
to an audience. (Expressing less oratorical style, 
than a speech ; less systematic treatment of a theo¬ 
logical subject than a sermon.) 

1751 Chambers C'ycl., Address , a discourse presented to 
the king, in the name of a considerable body of his people. 
1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. ii. 154 They joined with this 
view*, in an address to the regent. 1855 Prescott Philip JI 
(1857) 1. iL 28 The magistrates of the cities through which 
he passed welcomed him with complimentary addresses. 
1870 Crown Hist. Eng. 808 Lord Liverpool moved the 
Address .. the debate iasted two nights, the Address being 
finally carried by a majority of 163. 187a A. J. Lllis in 

Trans. Phi ltd. Sec. 1873, 1 To make our Anniversary con- 
form to those of other learned Societies, by delivering an 
annual address. Mod. The proceedings consist of prayer, 
singing of hymns, short and stirring addresses. 

Addressed (adre-st),///. a .; also addrest. [f. 

ADDRESS V. + -ED.] 

+1. Erected, raised. Obs. 

1595 Spenser Colin Clout 563 She .. like a goodly beacon 
high addrest. 

j*2. Well-ordered, accomplished. Obs. 

1475 Caxton Jason 12 Jason the most adressid knight 
that euer was in mirmidone. 1596 Spenser /'. Q. t. xi. u 
Full jolly knight he soemde, and we! addrest. 1597 Daniel 
Civile H'ares (1717) II. 13 Never this Island better peopl’d 
stood, Never more Men of Might, and Minds address'd. 

+ 3. Made ready, prepared, ‘dressed,’ as food. Obs. 
1387 Tkkvisa Higdeni 1527)1. xlii. 42 b In Brytayne ben 
hote welles wcl arayed and adressed to the use of mankynd. 
1567 Market Greene Forest 84 The Fie being killed & ad¬ 
dressed in wine whosoeuer chaunccih to drinke of that wine 
so vsed, shall euer after lotbc wine. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. / V, 
iv. iv. 5 Our Nauic is addressed, our power collected. 1633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts 394 They were accordingly addressed 
for their execution upon the third part of the inhabitants. 

4. Arrayed, attired, trimmed, dressed, arch. 

*393 Gower Con/ I. 134 The better addressed and arraied. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (1495) xu. iii. 4 * * A goshawke 
is adressyd wyth dyuersyte of pennes and fetheres. *5*3 
Douglas sEneis x. xiii. 178 His 3allow' lokkis brycht, That 
ayre was kemmyt and addressit rycliK 1597 Hanif.l Civile 
Wares vi. xxviii. When faire Europa sate With many goodly 
Diadems addrest. 1820 Shelley Sens. Plant. 20 The rose 
like a nymph to the bath addrest, Which unveiled the depth 
of her glowing breast. 

5. Directed, dispatched, aimed. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. ii. (1641) 14/2 Anon, from 
North to South, from East to West, With ceasless wings, 
they drive a ship addrest. 1793 Smeaton Edystone Lightho. 
§ 15 The large copper plate print addressed to Prince George 
of Denmark. 1810 Southey Keiuima x. 21 Wks. VIII. 84 
The shaft, unerringly addrest. Unerring flew, and smote 
Free ilia’s breast. 

6 . Directed as a letter, superscribed with the 
name of the person for whom it is intended. 

Mini. The letter has been posted insufficiently addressed. 
An addressed envelope was found in his pocket. 

t Addre'ssedness. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec.+ 
-ness,] The quality or state of being addressed or 
prepared ; preparedness. 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard 'Texts 378 His ready addressednesse 
to the gracious works of his mecliatorship. 

Addressee (adre sr). [f. Address v. + -ee.] 
The person to whom a letter or other commercial 
document is addressed. 

a 1858 De Quincky Wks. VI. 328 Out of five thousand ad¬ 
dressees, if nine-tenths declined to take any notice of his 
letters. 1880 /’. O. Guide 235 When the addressee resides 
beyond the free delivery, porterage is charged. 


Addresser (adre'saj). [f. Address v. + -erL] 
One who addresses; one who sets right {obs.) ; one 
who pays addresses {obs.) ; the signer or deliverer of 
an address; the person who addresses or directs 
a message or letter to any one. 

[1495 Addresseress is quoted.] 1681 Luttrell Erie/ 
Ret. (1857) 1. 100 The addressers ,. adjourned to the Divill 
tavern, and there signed the addresse. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa xvii. (1811) H. 112 It is dangerous to be laid under 
the sense of an obligation to an addresser’s patience. 1844 
Ld. Cockiiurn Jml. II. 86 As an addresser of the lower 
orders—he has no existing equaL i88t Echo 7 Nov. 4/6 
Add., Envelope and circular addressers. 

t Addre sseress. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + 
-ess.] A female addresser, who directs or sets 
right, 

1495 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de Worde) 1. xliL 69 bb, Our 
lady . . the very adres.seresse of theym that ben out of the 
waye. 

Addressing (adresip), vb/, sb. [f. Address^. 
+ -INC I.] The action of righting, preparing; acting 
with address or dexterity {obs ).; of directing or 
speaking directly to. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1601 Bp. Barlow Semi. Panics Crosse Pref. 3 The address¬ 
ing my selfe to this sermon. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xvii. 
(1632) 362 Of addressing, dexteritie, and disposition, I never 
had any. i6zi Cotgr., Adressement , an addressing .. or 
setting in the nearest and readiest course, a 1682 in Roxb. 
Ballads IV. 256 With Abhorring and Adressing their time 
is spent. 1845 Carlyle Cromwell (1871) I. 29 Immense 
sumptuosities, addressings, knight-makings, ceremonial ex¬ 
hibitions. Mod. Blamed for wrongly addressing the letter. 

Addressing (adre’siij),///. a. [f. Address v. 
+ Inc,-.] Forming a straight line; preparing; 
directing ; issuing an address. 

1523 Ld. Bernf.rs Froissart I. cc.xii.237 All lies addressing 
to the landes .. we helde in the tvme of the sayd treatye. 
1705 Pf.rry Hist. Coll. Am. Col. Ch. I. 156 The addressing 
Clergy have the general favor of the people. >773 Burke 
Pres. Discout. Wks. 11. 289 An addressing house of commons. 

t Addression. Obs. rare. [f. Address in 
imitation of forms like oppress-ion, confess-ion, ag¬ 
gression^ The direction of one’s course. 

1506 Chapman Iliad xu 371 (1857) 1. 147 My wife with her 
advice inclin'd This my addression to the field. 1615 — 
Odyss. 1. 438 To Pylos first be thy addression then. 

t Addre'ssly, adv. Obs. rare— 1 ] 5 adresly. [f. 
Address sb. + -lv 8.] With good address, courteously. 

t 1425 Wyntown Cron. lx. xxvii. 317 Commendyt heily.. 
his manerc As he hym hawyt adresiy. 

Addre’ssment. Obs. [a. Fr. adressement ; f. 
adresser to Address.] The act of addressing, a. 
Butting right, adjustment, b. Direction or dedi¬ 
cation of a writing. C. Of the face or outward 
attention : Attitude, d. Of the mental attention ; 
Devotion of attention, application. 

1525 Q. Margaret 0/Scot 1 . 1. 360 After the good addres- 
ment of that Vour txirderers ancf your commissioners con- 
dudes. 1630 Lord Persees 29 We make addressment to the 
third Tract.. which layeth downe their Law. 1641 Brath- 
wait Eng. Gent Inn. Ded., This addressement of mine (my 
book] to his daughter. 1646 J. Grecory Notes cm Script. 
81 The Great Atonement was performed towards the East, 
quite contrary to all other manner of addressment in their 
devotion. 

Addressor (adre-sai, -om). [f. Address v. + 
-or.] One who signs or joins in signing a formal 
address ; one who addresses a formal document, as 
the addressor of a letter of Credit. 

1691 New Disc. 0/ Old hit rcaguc lntrod. 5 With greater 
Gust than our Addressors sold Their Liberty for Lust. 1806 
W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 64 A meeting of the addressors 
had nominated him as their chairman. 

Addressy (adre’si), a. nonce-wd. [f. Address 
sb. + -yL] Having the character or aspect of an 
address, or speech directed to an audience. 

1870 Echo 23 Nov., Upon the unsectarian point their utter¬ 
ances are ' addressy.' _ , T ,, ,. 

+ Addublta’tiOll. Obs. rare. [ad. L. addubt- 
talion-cm a doubting, f. addubiia-re to incline to 
doubt, f. ad to, towards + dubitd-re to Doubt.] 
The suggestion of a doubt. 

163* Gouce Expos. Ps . cxvl (1868V78 The manner of ex- 
pressing his profession is by a rhetorical addubitation. 1655 
— Hebr. (1866) I. 315 By way of addubitation or supposition. 

Adduce (Sclirrs), v. [ad. L. add he/re to lead 
to, to bring forward or allege; f. ad to +dhc-?rc to 
lead.] To bring forward (verbally) for considera¬ 
tion, to cite, to allege. 

1616 N. Brent Hist. Counc. Trent (1629) 545 For better 
proofe many authorities of the Fathers were adduced. 1678 
Trans, at Crt. Spain 88 Though all that 1 have adduced, 
tic sufficient to convince every disinterested person. 1769 
Rooebtson Charles V , lll.vm. 88 Injiroof of this they ad¬ 
duced many arguments. 1806-31 A. Knox Rem. (1844) 1.90 
He adduces Martin Luther as an instance of clearness re¬ 
specting justification. 1870 Bowen Logic ix. 305 Supported 
by better reasons than he has been able to adduce. 

Adduceable (adi/Fsab’l), a. [f. Adduce + 
-arle.] Another form of Adducirle, on analogy 
of adjectives in -arle not adopted from L. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 11 Oct. 1 The rapid improvement.. 
is confirmed by such statistical facts as are adduceable.* 

Adduced (adbz-st),///. a. [f. Adduce + -ED.] 
Brought forward in a statement, cited, alleged. 

(790 Paley Hot. Paul. Rom. ii. 17 The two congruities 
last adduced depend upon the time. r86o Farrar Orig. 
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Lang. 205 Attempts have, indeed, been made to connect 
Hebrew and Sanskrit, but the adduced points of osculation 
are .. few and dubious. 

Adducent (adi/usenO, a. Phys. [ad. L. cui- 
dhcent-cm, pr. pple. of adJftc-Lrc; see Adduce.] 
Bringing or drawing towards a given point or 
common centre ; attribute of the muscles, called 
Adductors. Opposed to abducent. 

1694 G wither Physiognomy in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 120 
We see great Drinkers with Eyes generally set towards the 
Nose, the adducent Muscles helng often employed to let 
them see their loved Liquor in the Glass. 1713 Dkktiam 
Physico-Thcol. iv. ii. 99 Which is the case of the Adducent 
ana Abducent Muscles [of the eye]. 1843 Wilkinson 
Hivedenborg's Anita. Kingd. 1. viiL 225 The glands have four 
vessels, two adducent or afferent 

Addncer (adi/7*sai). [f. Adduce +-kiG.] One 
who adduces, or brings forward in a statement. 

1810 Coleridge Friend (1865) 115 Principles, from which 
the adducers of these arguments loudly profess their dissent. 
1817 — Ess. on own Times (1850) 111 . 952 The charge, as far 
as it allows even a plausible excuse for the adducer, implies 
a complete ignorance. 

Adducible (adi/Fsib’l), a. [f. Adduce, as if 
ad. assumed L. *addueibif-is, vbl. adj. f. adduc-Lre ; 
cf. cottdueibilis . See -ble.] Capable of being ad¬ 
duced or produced in a statement. 

1799 Coleridge Ess. on own 7 Yw« {1850) 11 . 344 The only 
argument. . which .. is fairly adducible against it 

Adduct (adrrkt), v. Phys. [f. L. adduct- ppl. 
stem of addiic-Zre to lead to : see Adduce.] To 
draw towards a common centre or median line. 

^ 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. <$• Phys. II. 528/1 When the thumb 
is adducted the first dorsal interosseous projects consider- 
ablyr 1870 W. Adams in Lancet 13 Aug. 256/2 The thigh is 
flexed and adducted so that the knee is drawn across the 
opposite thigh. 

Adducted (ad/rkted), ppl. a . Phys. [f. prec. 
+ -ED.] Drawn towards the median line. 

1836 9 Todu Cycl. Anal. «$• Phys. 11 . 790/2 The limb .. be¬ 
came so strongly adducted as to cross the median line. 187a 
Huxley Physiol. viL 174 A limb..is adducted, when it is 
brought to the middle line. 

Adduction (advkjan). [a. Fr. adduction ( 16 th 
c. in Litt.), ad. med. L. adduction-em, n. of action, 
f. adducere : see Adduce.] The action of bringing 
to or towards. 

+ 1. The action of bringing a thing to something 
else; spec, the alleged bringing of our Lord’s body 
and blood into the elements, transubstantiation. Ohs. 

1638 Featlev Transubst. 182 Such an adduction importeth 
oncly a translocation. 

2. The action of adducting; in Phys. the oppo¬ 
site of abduction. 

1656 tr. Hobbes's Elem. Philos. (18391 343 The bending 
of a line is either the adduction or didnetion of the ex¬ 
treme parts. 1666 J. Smith Solomon's Old Age (1676)62 
If we consider how they [the muscles] can stir the limb 
inward, outward .. can perform adduction, alxluction. 1709 
Flair Osteogr. EUpk. in Phil. Trans. XXVI 1 . 129 The 
motion of the. Humerus .. is rather Flexion and Extension, 
than Adduction or Abduction. 187a Huxley Physiol, vii. 
174 The different kinds of movements which the levers thus 
connected arc capable of performing arc called .. abduction 
and adduction. 

3. The action of adducing or bringing forward 
facts or statements. 

1764 Swixton in Phil. Tratis. LI V. 390 The Chaldee term 
being of the singular number.. the adduction of it seems 
altogether impertinent. 1836 J. Gilbeht Chr. Atonem. ii. 
(1852) 44 The adduction of such parts of Scripture as furnish 
an obvious ground for the conclusion, i860 Gosse Rom. .Vat. 
Hist. 280 These, attributes are so characteristic.. that. . 
their adduction gives a measure of authority to the statement. 

Adductive (adrrktiv), a. [f. L. adduct- ppl. 
stem of addiic-ere + -ive, as if ad. L. * adduct Tvus : 
see Adduce.] Tending to lead towards, bringing 
to something else. Formerly applied spec, to the 
change said to be wrought in transubstantiation. 

1628 Featley Transubst. 182 Suarez drives this nayle to 
the head, by a meere adductive action. 1654 Jf.r. Taylor 
Peal Pres. (1836) 659 If we ask what conversion it is .. at 
last it is found to be adductive. 1674 IJrevint Sant at 
Endorse 11 For bringing their Imaginary Christ from Heaven; 
which is the English of their Addnctive Motion. 1855 P. J. 
Bailey Mystic. 90 The achate, wealth adductive, and the 
mind Of the immortals gladdening. 

Adductor (&d»'kt 3 j). Phys. [a. L. adductor 
a bringer to ; also in the Phys. sense.] A muscle 
which draws any limb, or part of the body, towards 
the trunk or main axis, or which folds or closes ex¬ 
tended parts of the body. Also atirih. with muscle. 

1746 Parsons Hum. Physiogn. i. 17 in Phil. Trans. XL 1 V. 
The Adductor arises tendinous and fleshy from the edge of 
the Hole of the optic Nerve. 1836 Todd Cycl. Attat. <y Phys. 
1 .296/1 There are [in birds] most commonly three adductors 
of the thigh. 1859 Carpenter A aim. Physiol, i. (1872) 41 
The animal forcibly draws them together by its adductor 
muscle. 

+ Addulce, v. Obs. Forms: 5 adoulce, 6 ad¬ 
doulce, 7 addoulse, pdulce, addulce. [orig. a. 
'UWc.adouleir, also written addoutcir; (mod. adon- 
cir) to sweeten ;-late L. addulcirt r; f. ad to + date is 
sweet. Subseq. refashioned after L.] To sweeten, to 
render pleasant or palatable (a thing); to soothe, 
mollify (a person). 

j \ TON Jason 20 b, Shalle not the Rigour.. of my 
noble lady be myned and adoulccd by my habondant prayers? 


155 2 HvLazrAbccdartum, Addoulce or mitigate with swet- 
nes, Permnlceo. c 159a G. Harvey Sotmets xv. 69 Then would 

I so my melody addoulce. 1617 Minsheu Ductor, To Ad¬ 
doulse, or mitigate with sweetenesse, Fr. addoutcir, ad - 
doucir\ 1 l addolcire. 162a Bacon Henry VI /, 90 With 
great show of their king’s affection, and many sugared words, 
seek to addulce all matters hetween the two kings. 1655 
Digges Compl. Arnbass. 263 The answer you see., isaddulced 
so much as may. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. tx. 203 The Queen 
having lately Adulced him with fair language. 1679 Prance 
Add. Xarrat. 18 For the addulcing and ascertaining his 
Friends and Partiznns beyond the Seas. 1696 Phillips, 
Addoulce (French) to sweeten, mollifie, or asswage. [Not 
in ed. 1706.] 

-ade, suj[f. of sbs. 1 . a. Fr. -ade, ad. Pr., Sp. or 
Pg. -ada or It. -ala L. -ala, subst. use of fern, of 
pa. pple., as in pop. L. strata (sc. via) a paved way, 
a * street/ The native Fr. form of this stiff, is -A', 
as in entree, acolee; -ade appeared first in the adapt¬ 
ation of Proven9al words in -ada, as ballade , IT. 
baliada , and became established as the reg. form in 
which Pr., Sp. or Pg. words in -ada, or their It. cog- 
nates in -ala, were adapted in Fr. In some eases these 
supplanted the native Fr. forms as aeeotade , ad. It. 
accoilala, for OFr. acolee ; in mod. Fr. -ade has 
become a living suffix, on which new words are 
formed, as gasconnade , cannonade , fusillade. From 
Fr., words in -ade have been adopted in Eng., with¬ 
out change (exc. that the early ballade , saladc, have 
become ballad, salad ) as in accolade, am bass ade, 
ambuscade , arcade, balustrade, bastonnade, brigade, 
cannonade, cascade, cavalcade, comrade, crusade, 
enfilcutc, escalade, esplanade, fanfaronnade, lemon¬ 
ade, marmalade, masquerade, palisade, parade , 
rodomontade , serenade, tirade. In imitation of these 
some have been formed in Eng. itself, as blockade , 
ginger ade, orangeade. The sense is analogous to 
the pa. pple., and to Eng. shs., in -ale, as acetate , 
mandate, syndicate ; hence a. An action done ; as 
in blockade, cannonade, fusillade, crusade , parade, 
tirade, b. The body concerned in an action or 
process; as in ambuscade , ambassade, brigade, caval¬ 
cade, comrade, c. The product of an action, and, 
by extension, that of any process or raw material; 
as in arcade, colonnade , masquerade, lemonade, mar¬ 
malade, pomade. 

Equivalent forms, allL. .ata, appear in sou-afa (a. It. , 
nrm-ndn (a. Sp.', ItZ’-ee, soir-ee (a. Fr.', volt-ey, arm-y 
(a. OFr. voice , armcc—armatn , armada, arutadeX 

2 . a. Fr. -ade, ad. (directly or through L.) Or. 
-ab-a (nom. -ny) ; as in decade, nomadc. The or¬ 
dinary Eng. form of this suffix is -ad: sec -ad i. 

3 . ad. Sp. or Pg. -ado, or cogn. It. -ato, the mas¬ 
culine form answering to Xo. i above, and having 
a. the same meaning, as in brocade, embossed (stuff); 
or b. that of a person affected, as in renegade, one 
who has re-denied his faith. These also remain as 
-ado, cf. desperado. 

A-dead (ade*d), adv. and pred. a. [f. A - prof 

II + Dead; apparently due to form-assoc. w. a-live, 
a-sleep, a-cold, but not analogous.] Dead. 

1879 E. Arnold Light of Asia ioi As ye lie asleep so must 
ye lie A-dead. 

fAdea*d-en, v. Obs. Forms: 1 adeadan, 
a-dydan, 2 -3 adead-en. [f. A- pref 1, intensive 
+ dedd-an to deaden. Cf. Ger. crlodtcnl\ 

1 . tram. To kill, put to death; deaden, mortify. 
c 1000 /Elfric Gen. ix. n Ic nelle heononford eall fl&sc 

adydan, c 1230 Ancrcn Rhvlc 1x2 No J?ing neuer nes kerinne 
J?et hit muhte adeaden. 

2 . intr. To die. 

c 1250 Ancrcn Riwte 150 he bouh, hwon he adeadeS, he 
hwiteo wi6uten .. & worpco his rinde. A 1 so god dedc \>ct 
wule adeaden forworpe 5 hire rinde, JwR is, unhele 5 hire. 

t Adeal. Obs. 4-6 ; also adele, adoll, adeale ; 
properly two words a deal, a part; used in negative 
phrases not a deal, nei'er a deal ~r\o\, or never a 
bit; not at all. See Deal. 

c 1400 Rout. Rose 6402 This ought thee suffice welc, Ne be 
not rebel never adcle. Ibid. 7435 For he ne drede him not 
adele. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vi. Some . . lyke it ticuer 
adell. c 1450 Lonelich Grail xxx. 220 And Salomon .. there 
a3ens spak neuere adel. 1534 More On the Passion Wks. 
1557, 1369/2, * double it neuer adeale. 

t Adea-th, adv. Obs., prop, phrase. [A prepj- 
+ Death. Cf. a-livei] In death. 
c 13x5 Shoreiiam 7 God thorwe miracles ketheth hit A-lyvc 
and eke a-dethe. 

+ Adea’ve, v. Obs. [f. A.-pref 1 + Deave, OE. 
dcaf-ian to make deaf.] To deafen, strike deaf. 

c 940 Sax. Lcechd. II. 38 WiS earena adeafunge. c 1315 
Shoreham iot Ac purgatorie and helle hy beth So lyte by- 
leved, That what somevere men tcllelh, Ben throf al adeved. 

II A'deb. [Arab.] (See quot.) 

1743 R. Pocock Egypt 175 in (1755) Chambers Cycl. Snpp., 
Acfeb, in commerce, the name of a large Egyptian weight.. 
consisting of 210 okes, each of three rotolos, a weight \i.c. the 
rotolo] of about two drams less than the English pound. 

t Adeca*stic(l:e, a. 0 bsr° [f. Gr. d5€Ka<rr-oy 
impartial (vbl. adj. f. a priv. + f>(tea(-av to bribe) 
+-ic. Also used subst.] ' One that will doe iust 
howsoeuer/ Cockeram 1626. 


ADENALGTA. 

Adeem (ad/ m), [ad L. (utim-ere to take to one¬ 
self from, take away, f. ad to + em-ere to take; 
assimilated to Redeem.] To take away; spec, in 
Pom. Law , to revoke the bequest of (a legacy, etc.). 

1845 Stephen Laws0/Eng. 11.206 Where a specific legacy 
is so adeemed, the legatee has no longer any claim under the 
will. 1880 Muirhead Ulpian xxiv. § 29 A legacy that has 
been bequeathed may be adeemed either in the same testa¬ 
ment or in a codicil confirmed by it. 

A deep (ad/'p), adv . pro]), phrase. [A prep . 1 in 
+ Deep.J Deeply, deep. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 11 . 286 We shout so adeep 
down creation's profound, We are deaf lo God's voice. 

Adel, obs. f. Addle. 

II Adelantado (a driantad^). [Sp., substantive 
use of pa. pple. of adetanlar to advance, promote, 
f. adclantc before, forward, f. ad to, at + el the + 
ante before.] A Spanish grandee ; a lord-lieutenant 
or governor of a province. 

1599 Nashf. Lenten Stuffc (1871) 99 As complete an Ade. 
lantado, as he that is known hy wearing a cloak of tufl-taffctu 
eighteen years. 1610 B. Jonson Alchemist in. iii. (1616) 
641 l He is] an Adalantado, A Grande. 1783 Robertson 
Arner. 1 . 258 Ferdinand.. appointed him Adelantado, or 
Lieutenant-governor of the countries upon the South Sea. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. II.S. 1 . ii. 62 Marquez, nephew to the 
Adelantado. 

II Adelaster (Dcdricc-staj). Pot. [mod. f.Gr.d 5 r;A- 
oy not manifest Faurqp, -ipa star.] A provisional 
name for a plant of which the flowers are unknown, 
so that it cannot be as yet referred to its proper 
genus. 

t866 Li mi ley & Mookk Treas. Pot. 18 All Adula^ters are 
therefore provisional names, to he abandoned as soon as the 
true names of the plants so called can be ascertained. 

Adeling. See Atiiklinc. 

Adelopodfe (ad/ Up/nl). [f. Gr. uSqAoy not seen 
+ (rrovy) a foot.] ‘An animal whose feci arc 
not apparent/ Craig 1S47. 

Il-adelphia (ade-Ilia) suffix. Pot. [Cir. -ahtkffta 
(in comb.) brotherhood, f. dScA^dy brother.] Col¬ 
lection of stamens into a bundle ; as in the Lin- 
mean class-names Monadclphia , Diadelphia, Poly- 
adelpftia. 

1858 Carpenter / 'eg. Physiol. § 456 The more or Ic^n com- 
plete union of (he filaments of the stamens into bundles, or 
brotherhoods : nn account of which the termination ndetphia 
L applied to the number of such bundles. 

Adelpllic (ade lfik , a. Pot. [ad. Cir. dbeXiptnos 
brotherly.] ‘ In Botany, having the stamen* into a 
parcel or parcels/ Craig 1S47. 

Adelpholite (adedldbit). Min. [mod.? f. Gr. 
fi 5 cA</>oy brother + Atdoy stone.] A Columbate of 
iron and manganese, found associated with Colum- 
bite in Finland. 

1868 Dana Mineral. 525, 

Adelphous (ade*lfos\ a. Pol. [f. Gr. udckqMs 
brother + -ous.] Having the stamens grouped or 
united : generally in comp, as monadclphous, dia- 
delphous. 

1855 Hooker & Arnoi />#■//. Ft. 151 Order Pryonia , 
Filament', 3—Adelphous. 1870 Bentley Pot. 249 The union 
of the filaments may take place in one or more bundles, the 
number being indicated by a Greek numeral prefixed to the 
word adelphous. 

Adomand, -rnant, obs, forms of Adamant. 
t Ade’mpt, ppl. a. Obs . [ad. L. ademptus pa. 
pple. of ad/mcre; see Adeem.] Taken away, re¬ 
moved. 

1432-50 Trevisa Iligden (Rolls Ser.> t. 17 Part i* ademptc 
and lostc kro the slawthe of wryters. 1549 Latimer Seven 
Serm. be/. Ediv. Vi (1869) 54 Without al sinister suspicion 
of anye inyngc in the same added or adempte. 1561 Queen 
Esther viSte) Our Ivfe and godes from us were ademptc. 

t Ade nipted, ///. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + 
-ED. Cf. exempted .] Taken away, adeemed. 

1590 H. Swinbcrn Testaments 281 The will of the testalor 
is not presumed to lie altered, nor the legacie adempted. 

Ademption ade-mjan). [ad. L. ademplion-em 
n. of action, f. adimLre \ sec Adeem.] 

1 . A taking away ; mostly in Law, a revocation 
of a grant, or bequest. 

1590 11 . Swinburn Testaments 277 Ademption is a taking 
away of the legacie before bequeathed, c 1630 Jackson Creed 
iv. v. Wks. III. 42 Whether ademption of equal portions 
from things equal leave not such equality betwixt them as it 
found. 1765 Burn Eccl. Law iv, 263 If a man gives aportion 
to his daughter by will, and afterwards advances her with 
the like sum, it shall jp in ademption of the legacy. 1880 
Muirhead Ulpian xxiv. § 29. 420 The words of ademption 
were to he a repetition of those of bequest, with the addition 
of a negative. 

I! A den, Phys. Obs. FI. aden-es. [Gr, d 5 qu, 
a8lv-a, an acorn ; a gland.] A gland. 

«653Urquhart/i abeiais t.xliv. He "cut clean thorough the 
jugularie veins. .even unto the two Adenes, which are throat- 
kernels. 1706 Phillips, Adcn(\n Auat.) a glandule or kernel 
in an Animal Body : some also take it for a swelling in the 
groin, the same as Pubo. 1775 Ash, Aden (not used) a 
glandule, a bubo. 

Aden-, adeni-, adeno-, combining forms of 
prec. in Gr., mod. L. and Eng. 

II Adenalgia (redencc ldgia). Med. [mod. L. f. 
Aden- + -algia.] ‘ Fain seated in a gland : a pain¬ 
ful swelling in a gland/ Craig 1847. 
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Adeinform (ademif/im, se’denifjm), a. [ad. 
mod. L. cuicni-formis, f. Aden + -form.] Having 
the form or appearance of a gland ; adenoid. 

1853 Maynk Ejcp. Lex. 

Adenocele (ardun<?,srt) Path. [mod. f. Adeno- 
+ Gr. tcqKi} tumonr.] An adenoid tumour; see 
quot. under Adenoid. 

1879 A'yd. Soc Lex . 

Adenography (jeden/>*grafi). [f. Adeno-- r 
-graphy.] Description of the glandular system. 

1721 In Bailey. X753 Chambers Cycl. Supp ., Adeno¬ 
graphy , that branch of anatomy which describes the glands, 
and glandular parts of the body. 

Adenoid (ardenoid), a. [ad. Gr. dSfPoetSq? 
glandular; f. &biv- gland + -ftSijy -form; see -01 d.] 
Gland-like; glandular. 

1873 Klein Ilandb. Physiol. Lab. in. 45 It remains to de¬ 
scribe the so-called adenoid tissue. By this term is understood, 
a dense reticulum of branched cells, the processes of which 
are short but of great delicacy. 1878 Bryant Surgery ]. 99 
Should a tumour be present in a gland. .the probability of its 
being an adenoid or glandular tumour cannot be overlooked. 

Adenoidal (axleiiordal), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Having the appearance of a gland. 
Adenological (re:dent7|l/’ d 3 ikal), a. [f.ADExo- 
logy + -ical.J Of or pertaining to adenology; deal¬ 
ing with the structure of the glands. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Adenography.. or the adeno- 
logical part of anatomy. 

Adenology (?edvn/) 16 d, 5 i). [f.A deno- + -logy.] 
That part of Physiology which treats of the glands. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snjp., Adenography is the same with 
w hat some others call Adenology. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Adenopathy (axlen^pajn). Path. [f. Adeno- 
+ -pathy, Gr. -naOia suffering.] Disease of the 
glandular system. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879 Bryant Surgery It. 179 Adeno¬ 
pathy or hubo is a common complication of the simple as 
well as of the infecting chancre. 

Adenophorous (reden/>*for3s),tf. Pot. [f.ADENo- 
+ -(/*opos -bearing.] Bearing or producing glands. 
Adenophylions (arcleiwifrUs), a. Pot. [f. 
Ade.no- + Gr. tfn’KK-ov leaf + -ous.] Bearing glands 
on the leaves ; glandular-leaved. 

Webster cites Hesslow. 

Adenose (a* dentes'), a. [ad. mod L. adendsus, 
see Aden- and -use.] Full of glands, glandulous. 
1853 Maynk Exp. Lex. 

Adenotoniy ueden/rtomi). [f. Adeno- + Gr. -ro- 
fiia cutting.] Dissection of or incision into a gland. 
1847 In Craig. 

Adenous (afdenas), a. Phys. [f. Aden- + -ous] 
=s Adenose. 


1864 In Webster. 

t Adent, r. Ohs .— 0 [a. Fr. adcntc-r (Cotgr ) to 
mortice, to fasten, f. a to + dent tooth.] * To fasten 
{old an/).’ Kersey 1 70 s . Bailey 1721 and 1800. 

Ii Adephaga (ade*faga), sb.pl. [prop. adj. pi. 
neut. of Gr. abypay-os voracious (sc. animatin') f. 
abrjv enough + -</>a70s eating.] A name applied to a 
family or group of Beetles, also called Carnivora, 
and divided into the two sections of Geodcphaga 
ami Hydradcphaga. An occ. sing, is Adephagan. 

T842 Brande Diet. Su. 15 Adipkagans, Adephaga, a family 
of carnivorous and very voracious coleopterous insects. 

Adeps (ardeps). [L., = fluid fat, grease.] 
Animal lat, lard. 

1657 Phys. Diet., A dtps, fatness. 1683 Salmon Dor on 
Med. 1. 371 If you desire the Adeps rather than the Spirit. 
1836 9 Toon Cycl. Anat. -y Phys. II. 817 2 The texture of 
the glutaens minimus resembled adeps more than healthy 
muscular fibre. 

Adept (adc-pt), a. and sb. [ad. L. adept-as having 
attained, f. pple. of adipisei to attain, acquire ; f. 
ad to, at + ap- to get.] 

A. adj. Completely versed (in) ; thoroughly 
proficient; well-skilled. 

a 1691 Bovi.f. (J.) If there be really such adept philosophers 
as we are told of. 1755 H. Crokek Ariosto’s Orl. Fnrioso 
xviii. clxxiv. I.297 Where the learned Alpheus slept.. 
Physician, in astrology adept. 1782 Cowper Hope 350 Beaus 
adept in cv'ryihing profound, Die of disdain. 1861 U 
Noble After Icebergs 325 Scarecrows—a peculiar walk of 
art, in which the painter.. became sufficiently adept to 
frighten .. the little creatures that pulled up the corn. 

B. sb. [In med. L. cuieptus was used subst. and 
assumed by Alchemists that professed to have at¬ 
tained the great secret. In Eng. the L. form was 
at first used, with pi. Adeptit] Hence, ‘lie that is 
completely skilled in all the secrets of his art/ J. 
One that has attained to proficiency in anything. 

1663 Butler Hudibras 1. i. 546 In Rosicrueian lore as 
learned, As he that Cere adeptus earned. 1665 in Phil. 
Trans . I. 112 The several processes of the reputed Adepti. 
1685 Land. Gaz. mmlxxii/4 Four Books.. concerning the 
secrets of the Adepts. 1704 T. H earse Duct. Hist. (ed. 3) I. 
401 Unintelligible to all but Adepti. 1785 Reio IntelL 
Penvcrs 11. viiL 271 Queens became adepts in Des Cartes 
philosophy. 1831 Scott Kenihu. xviii. (1853) 193 Varney 
heard the adept s door shut and carefully bolted. 1863 
Burton Book Hunter 124 The greatest adepts abandoning 
the effort in despair. 

t Ade'pted, pph a. Obs. rare-', [f. prec. + -ed. 
Cf. adempi-ed.] Gained, acquired. 


r 1595 Norot.n Spec. Brit., Corrnoall ( 1728)55 For a me- J 
moriall of their valor and adepted dignitye, they have caused 
the historye of the exployte to be registred in the window. 

+ Ade*ptical, a. Obs. [f. Adept-ist, after 
analogy of chemist chemical, botanist botanical .] Of 
or pertaining to an Adeptist; alchemical. 

1662 J. Chandler Helmonfs Oriatrike 157 They who 
study in Adepticall things, do strive to promote their labour 
of wisdom by the objects of sighL Ibid. 7 Medicine AdepticaL 
1801 Barrett Magus 26 According to the Adeptical philo- 

t ^Lde*ption. Obs. Also adepcion. [ad. L. 
adeption-em an attaining, n. of action f. cuiipisci ; 
see Adept.] An obtaining, gaining, or attainment, j 
1548 Hall Citron., 23 Edw. IV { 1809) 339 Sith the adep- 
cion of the Croune. 1605 Bacon A dv. Learn. 11.12 Adeption 
ofacrowne,byArmesandTytlc, 1655 Lestrange Charles /, | 

8 Before his adeption of the crown. I 

t Adeptist. [f. Adept a. + -ist.] A professed 
adept, a skilled alchemist. 

1662 J. Chandler Hehnont's Oriatrike 2 Hypocrates, a 
man of a most rare gift, and a partaker with the Adeptists. 
1671 J. Webster Metallogr. L 16 Lock'd up in the breasts of 
n few mystical authors or Adeptists, 1715 Kersey Adepts or 
Adeptists, the obtaining sons of art, who are said to have found 
out the grand elixir, commonly called the philosopher's stone. 

Adeptness (ade-ptnes). [f. Adept a + -ness.] 
The quality of being adept; skill, proficiency. 

1881 Saintsrury in Academy 3 Feb. 92 None the less does 
I’ane’s Story complete the proof of Mr. Thomson's poetical 
adeptness. 

Adeptship (adeptjip). [f. Adept sb. + -ship.] 
The condition or rank of an adept; special pro¬ 
ficiency. 

1882 Church Times 17 Fell. 104 Jesus in their system is hut 
an Adept . . who gained his adeptship by an ascetic diet. 

Adequacy (ardfkwcsi). [f. Adequate a.: see 
-acy.] The state or quality of being adequate 
or sufficient for any purpose ; sufficiency. 

1808 Wvvill Intolerance, Their immediate effect was great: 
the adequacy of it hecomes continually more visible. 1832 
Lyell Print . Gcol. II. 309 We do not, therefore, anticipate 
that the reader .. will ohject to the adequacy of the cause 
proposed. 1870 Bowen Logic x. 336 The test of the adequacy 
of a Concept is its more or less complete enumeration of 
the essential qualities of the real thing. 

Adequate (ard/kwet), a.; also 7 adsequat, 
adequate, [ad. L. cuirquat-us equalized, pa. pple. 
of ado.’qua-re: see next.] Const, to {with obs.). 

•f* 1. Equal in magnitude or extent; commensu¬ 
rate ; neither more nor less. Obs. 

1628 T. Spkncer Logick 108 Those things are equal! . . 
which are adequate in magnitude. 1662 Fuller W orthies 
<18401 III. 140 He grew so tall in stature, that a hole was 
made for him in the ground, to stand therein up to the 
knees, so to snake him adequate with his fellow-workmen. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Mon. 311 No finite Being can be 
an adequate Image of an infinite Being or Perfection. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 150 r 3 Acquisitions of man are not 
always adequate to the expectations. 

2. Commensurate in fitness; equal or amounting to 
what is required ; fully sufficient, suitable, or fitting. 

a 1617 P. Bayne Ephes. u 6 j 8 > 123 To justifye is not the 
sole nd.iquate or full act of it. ^1685 In Somers's Tracts 
11 . 444 They w r ere at a stand for want of Words adequate 
to it. 1738 Warburtox Div.Legat. II. 148 Wit consists in 
using strong metaphoric Images in uncommon and adequate 
Allusions. 1771 Junius Lett. Ivii. 294 People.. have no ade¬ 
quate idea of the endless variety of your character. 1817 
Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. iii. 389 A remedy which was far 
from adequate to the disease, i860 W. Collins Worn. in 
White 11. 275 Is language adequate to describe it? a 1870 
Miss Mitforu in I/Estrange Life 1 . iv. 100 Mr. Herbert 
docs me a very great honour in thinking me adequate to 
the Copenhagen subject. 

3. Logic. Fully answering to, or representing. 

1690 I.ocke Hum. Undcrst. 11. xxxi. (1695) 207 Those [Ideas] 

1 call Adequate, which perfectly represent those Archetypes, 
which the Mind supposes them taken from; which it in¬ 
tends them to stand for. 1724 Waits Logic 1. vi. § 5 (1822) 
116 A definition must be universal, or as some call it, ade¬ 
quate ; that is, it must agree to all the particular species or 
individuals that are included under the same idea. 1846 
Mill Logic 1. viii. § 3 (18681 152 The only adequate defini¬ 
tion of a name is.. one which declares the facts. 

t A'dequate, v. Obs.; also 7 adequate. [f. L. 
adivquat- ppl. stem of adwqua-rc to make or be¬ 
come level or equal; f. ad to + square, f. o'qu-us 
level, equal.] 

1. To equalize ; to make equal or sufficient. 

1622 Fotherby Atheomastix II. ii. § 7. 208 A truly intel¬ 
lectual! obiect, exactly adequated and proportioned vnto 
the intellectual! appetite. 1671 True Xon-Conformist 16 
Adequating the guilt and punishmenL 1691 E. Taylor Belt- 
men s Theos. Phil. 68 What adequated and priviledged him. 

2. To equal, to be equal to, or sufficient for. 

1599 Nashk A eittenStnffe (1871)29 Her sumptuous porches, 
and garnished buildings, are such, as no port-town in our 
British circumference.. may suitably stake with, or ade¬ 
quate. 1635 Shelford Disc. 227 Though it be an imposi* 
bilitie for any creature to adequate God in his etemitie. 
1699 Phil. 7>/i/«.XXI.29i The Husk being.. divided into 
Five Points, Adequating the Segments of each Flower. 

Adequately (re-d/kwetlt), adv. [f. Adequate a. 
+ -ly*J In an adequate manner. 

+1. With complete equality, with perfect, cor¬ 
respondence ; exactly. Obs. 

1656 tr. I lobbed Elern. Philos. (1839) 76 Place is that space 
which is possessed or filled adequately by some body. 1689 
H. More A/mu. Psychop. 121 You confound Substance and 
Matter, as if they adequately signified the same. 169a 


Bfntley Boyle Lect.\ ii.222 Adapting itself to the figure of 
every Pore, may adequately fill them. 

2 . In a manner fitted to satisfy the reqnirements 
of the case; sufficiently, suitably. 

1690 B[oyleJ Chr. Virtuoso 1.71 Many of which [points of 
Supernatural Experience] are not to be Adequately esti¬ 
mated by the same Rules, a 1763 Shenstonk Ess. 186 A 
man of sense can be adequately esteemed by none other 
than a man of sense. 1821 30 Lo. Cockburn Mem. his Time 
254 The grounds of divorce were, that I had never been 
adequately of his party. 1877 M as. Brassey Voy. Sunbeam xv. 
(1878)268 No words could adequately describe such a scene. 

3 . Logic. With perfect correspondence of idea to 
object. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 191 Life and Rationalise are at¬ 
tributed vnto man . . adacquatly: so as, all that is in Life, 
and Rationalitic, is sayd to belong to man : and all that is 
in man, is denoted, and set out by life, and rationalitie. 
1722 Wollaston Re tig. Nat. iii. § 3 (1728)42 'Those ideas or 
objects, that are immediate, will be adequately and truly 
known to that mind, whose ideas they are. 

Adequateness (ard/kwetnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being adequate. 

1 1 . Equality ; coramensurability ; exact corre¬ 
spondence in extent or scope. Obs. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 261 The Adequateness of these 
Parallelisms demonstrated by comparing the Seventeenth 
and Thirteenth Chapters. 

2 . Correspondence in fitness; sufficiency; suit¬ 
ableness. 

1672 T. C[rane] Div.Provid. 7 The wonderful adequateness 
of a dispensation. 1728 Eaebery tr. Burnet’s State of Dead 
\. 243 The adequateness of Punishments and Rewards. 1852 
F. W. Robertson Lect. 176 Only a few . . can comprehend 
with something like adequateness the Cosmos, or order of 
the Universe. 

Adequation (red/kw^i jan). [ad.L .ad&quation- 
em, n. of action, f. adequate: see Adequate vi] 

1 . The action of equalizing, or making equal or 
commensurate ; commcnsuration. 

1651 N. Biggs AVw Dispcns. § 295. 218 There is required 
an adequation of the remedy to the indisposition. 1684 tr. 
lionet's Merc. Compit. 111. 87 The concoction and maturation 
of Defluxions, is the moderation or adequation of their sub¬ 
stance. 1866 Q. Rev. CX 1 XT 74 The growing strength of 
criticism in society must be met by the continuous adequation 
of a like reflective strength in the individual. 

+ 2 . The action or fact of equalling. Obs . 

1589 Nashe Anat. Absurd. 42 Let vs with Themistocles, 
set before our eyes one of the excellentest to imitate, in 
whose example insisting, our industry* m ay be doubled, to 
the adequation of his praise. 

3 . The result of equalizing or rendering adequate ; 
produced equivalency; cotter, an equivalent. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 11. iv. 116 The perfect combination, 
adequation, equahilitie of elements. 1626 Anurewes Isertu 
(1836) I. 185 Then are the words uttered true, when there is 
a just adequation between them and the mind. 1662 Fuller 
Worthies 1.98 The arine of King Edward the first.. is noto¬ 
riously known to have been the adequation of a yard. 1726 
Penn Whs. I. 452 There ought to be an Adequation and 
Resemblance betwixt all Ends, and the Means to them. 

Adequative (ard/kwritiv), a. [ad. med. L. 
ad&qudtiv-us, f. advequat - ppl. stem of admqud-rc : 
see Adequate v. and -ive.J Of or pertaining to 
adequation; adequate ; equivalent. 

1823 Scott St. Renan xxvi.Wks. 1830 XXXIV. 110 With¬ 
out some adequative motive. 1865 Pall MallG. 17 May 11 
It is difficult to turn even French or German into critically 
! adequative English. 

+ Ade quitate, V. Obs .- 0 [f. L. adequitat - 
ppl. stem of cuicquita-re to ride up to.] ‘ To ride 
by/ Cockcram 1626. 

+ Adequita tion. Obs .- 0 fn. of action, f. Ad¬ 
equitate.] ‘A riding towards? Bullokar 1676. 
Ades, obs. variant of Hades. 

Ades; e, obs. form of Adze. 
t Ade sed,///. a. Obsr 0 [f. L. ades- ppl. stem 
of adcd-Hrc to eat up + -ed.] ‘ All eaten tip/ Cock- 
eram 1626. 

Adesmy (ade*smi) Bot. [mod. f. Gr. abeapos 
unbound (f. a priv. + beanos a bond) + -Y.] Defective 
coherence or adherence between vcgetahle organs. 
1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Adespotic (tedesp^tik), a. rare—[LA-fref. 
14 not + Despotic. Gr. &bta-noros = * without mas¬ 
ter/] ‘Not absolute, not despotic/ Craig 1S47. 
Adessenarian (arde:s/hc* rian). Eccl. Hist. [f. 
med. L. adcsscnarii (see -an) ; f. adcssc to be pre¬ 
sent; a ‘name first framed by Prateolus/] One 
who held the real presence of Christ’s body in the 
Eucharist, but not by transubstantiation. 

1751 Chambers Cyd., A dessenarii, called also / mpanalores. 
1835 L Robinson TheoL Diet. s.v., Adesscnarians were a 
branch of the Sacramentarians. 

t Adete rmine, v. Obs. rare. [f. A-fref 11 + 
Determine.] To bring to an end, terminate. 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Stnvle 11. xli. (1859) 46 Theyr iourney was 
fully adetermyned. Ibid. V. i. 69 Now ben ended the peynes 
and tormentes, and fully adetermyned. 

Adeve, var. of Adkave v. obs. to deafen. 
Adevism (ard/viz’m). [f. Gr. a priv. + Skr. 
deva god + -ism.] A tenn introduced by Prof. Max 
Muller, to express a disbelief in the legendary deity 
or deities, as distinguished from atheism or dis- 
I belief in a God. 
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1878 Max Mull&r Hibberl Lccl. 303 Their atheism will 
more correctly be called Adcvism, or a denial of the old 

+ AdeW, v. Obs. rare. [f. A - pref. n + Dew.] 
To Bedew. 

C1430 Lydg. Rochas iv. ix. (1554) *05 b, By influence of 
henuenly fate adewed. ? e 1450 ? Lydg. Life of cure Ladye l. 
iv. (R.) The soyle to adewe with her swete stremes. 

Adew(e, obs. form of Adieu. 

Adfected (xdfe-kted), ppl. a. [A specialized 
variant of Affected.] Compounded. Of equations 
in Algebra : Containing different powers of an un¬ 
known quantity. 

1695 Aungham Geom. Efil. 89 The Method of finding the. 
root of an adfected equation. 1728 Campbell in Phil. Trans. 
XXXV. 515 Every adfected quadratick /Equation ax'i-Bx 
+ A= o, whose Roots are real. 1870 Todhunter Algebra 
xx. 169 Quadratic equations which contain the first power 
of the unknown quantity as well as the square are called ad. 
fectcd quadratics. 

Adfiliate, -ation, obs. var. Affiliate, -ation. 
Adfluxion (aedflirkjan). [A special variant of 
Affluxion with more emphasis on the prefix.] A 
flowing towards ; an attracted flow. 

1829 Edin.Rtv. L. 160 The one is termed an impulsion, and 
the other an adfluxion of the sap. 

Adfriction, Adgeneration, obs. variants of 
Affriction, Aggenkration. 
t Adgenicula’tion, Obs. [n. of action, f. L. 
ad genic uid-ri, f. ad to +gcnicul-us a little knee; 
see Geniculation.] A kneeling to or towards. 

1659 Lestrange Alliance Div . Off. 4^1 Consequently no 
adgcniculation at the altars. 

Adglutinate (jcdgbfrtinet), a . Bot. [f. L. ad- 
glutinal-us (also aggi-) glued to ; = Agglutinate. 
1858 Gray Bol. Text-bk. s. v., Adgtutinate , same as accrete. 

t Adha*bitate, v. Obs.— ° [f. late L. adhab- 
itdt- ppl. stem of doubtful vb. adhabita-re to dwell 
near, f. cui to + habita-rc to dwell.] ‘To dwell nigh.’ 
Cockeram 1626. 

t Adhalate, v. Obs.~° [f. L. adh dial- ppl. 
stem of adhald-re to breathe upon.] ‘ To breathe 
or blow on.’ Cockeram 1626. 
t Adhamate, v. Obs .— 0 [f. L. adhdmat- ppl. 
stem of doubtful vb. culhama-rc to secure, f. ad to 
+ hdnrus hook, hdmdtus alluring.] ‘To hookc, to 
bind/ Cockeram 1626, Blount 165,6. 

+ Adhaination. Obs— 0 [n. of action, f. prec.] 
‘A taking hold like a hook/ Bullokar 1676. 
Adhere (dedhn>*j), v. ; also 7 adhmre. [a. Fr. 
adhfre-r (15th c. in Lilt.), ad. L. adhevre-re to 
stick to, f. ad to + here-re to stick.] 

1 . intr. To stick fast, to cleave, to become or 
remain firmly attached, to a substance, as by a 
glutinous surface, or by grasping, etc. 

1651 Rawleigtis Ghost 96 The stalks do not adhere or 
cleave to the boughes by any fibrse. 1764 Reid Inq. Hum. 
Mind v. § 2. 120 When the parts of a body adhere so firmly 
that it cannot easily he made to change its figure, we call it 
hard. 1849 Ruskin Sci’cn Lamps iii. $ 22. 90 These mould* 
ings nearly adhere to the stone, i860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. 
§ 3.30 The fragments of snow that adhered to the staff. Mod. 
These labels do not adhere well. 


b .fig. 

e 1620 A. Hume Orthogr. Brit. Tong. (1865) 32 An adverb 
is a word adhering mast commonhc with a verb. 1781 
Gibbon DecL ff F. II. xli. 517 Flattery adheres to power, 
and envy to superior merit. 1854 J- Abbott Napoleon (1855) 
II. xxx. 559 A straggling village adhered to the sides of a 
vast ravine. 

2 . To cleave to a person or party ; to be a close 
companion, partizan, or follower. 

1597 Bacon Ess. (Arb.) 76 Meane men must adheare, but 
great men, that haue strength in themselues, were better to 
maintaine themselues indifferent, and neutrall. 1603 Shaks. 
It ami. n. ii. 21 Two men there are not liuing To whom he 
more adheres, 1651 Hobbes Leviathati 1. xi. 49 It disposeth 
men to adhere, and subject themselves to those men. 1690 
Luttrell Brief Ret. 11 . (1857)124 High treason in adhering 
to the King’s enemies. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. II. 129 
These people.. with few exceptions, adhered to the Church 
of Rome. 1865 Grote Plato}, iv. 165 Thrasyllus adhered 
to Aristophanes on so many disputable points, 

+ b. refl. Obs. 

1633 Stapford Pac. Hib. xxiv. (1821) 448 Or haue com¬ 
bined, or adhered themselves to any her majestie's enemies. 

3 . To cleave to an opinion, practice, or method; 
to continue to maintain or observe. To adhere to a 
decision, etc.: to confirm or approve it by a sub¬ 
sequent decision. 

1656 B ram hall Replie 42 In things not necessary a man 
may fluctuate safely between two opinions .. without cer¬ 
tain adherence, or adhere certainly without Faith. 1756 
Burkk Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 64 The lawyer has his posi¬ 
tive institutions too, and he adheres to them with veneration. 
1772 Junius Lett. Ixviii. 338 In one instance, the very form 
is adhered to. 1879 B. Taylor Germ. Lit. 68, 1 shall 
adhere to the plan stated in the beginning of these lectures. 

+ 4 . without const. To be coherent, to ‘hang to¬ 
gether/ as a story ; to be consistent with itself or 
with circumstances, to agree. Obs. rare. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. i. 62 They doe no more adhere 
and keep place together, then the hundred Psalms to the 
tune of Greensleeues. *605 — Macb. 1. v». 52 Nor time, 
nor place Did then adhere, and yet you would make both. 

5 . Bol. To be naturally united or soldered to 


what is normally an unlike part, as a distinct whorl 
of the inflorescence ; to be adnate. 

1857 Henfrey Bot. 94 Adhesion may exist between the 
inner and outer circles of the floral envelopes.. or the calyx, 
corolla, and stamens may all adhere to the pistil. 

Adherence (dcdhla-rens). Also 7adherance. [a. 
Fr. adherence, ad. L . adherent ia\ see ADHERENCY.] 

1. The action of sticking or holding fast (to any¬ 
thing, or together). 

161a T. Taylor Titus iii. 7 (1619) 670 A thing is ours two 
waics, 1. by infusion, inherence, or adherence ; or 2. by 
account or reckoning. 1794 Sullivan Vino of Nat. I. 435.Sili¬ 
ceous earths are characterized by.. a total want of flexibility, 
and adherence to each other, when minutely divided. 1875 
Swinburne Ess. fyStud. 338 Anbther child clings to his leg 
. . The helpless adherence of the slighted older child. 

2 . Attachment (to a person or party); adhesion. 
1634 46 I. Row' (father) Hist. Kirk Scott. (1842) 44 The 

causses uf adherence and divorcements ought also to ap- 
pertaine to them [ministers]. 1660 R. Coke fust. Vind. 
Kp. Ded. 8 Your constant adherence to the Church. 1754 
Sherlock Disc, I. i. (1759) 2 ^ ^e K rour, d of their Constancy 
and Adherence to Christ. 1852 Co.VY bf.ark & Howson 
St. /*<!«/(1862) I. xi. 374 His present host and hostess had 
now given their formal adherence to Si. Paul. 

3. Persistence in a practice or tenet; steady ob¬ 
servance or maintenance. Const, to. 

1638 C11 Illingworth Rdig. Prot. 1. ii. § 154. 112 God's 
Spirit.. niav work a certainty of adherence beyond a cer¬ 
tainty of evidence. 1769 Burke State Nat. Wks. II. 144 
What docs he mean by talking of an adherence to the old 
navigation laws ? 1869 J. Martineau F.ss. 11 . 424, 1 profess 
adherence to the English psychological method. 1879 
Gladstone Gleanings II. v. 219 An uncompromising ad¬ 
herence to what was right. 

4 . Bot. - Adhesion 4 ; adnation. 

1857 Henfrey Bot. 94 Adherence of sepals and petals, 
t 5 . A particular instance of adhering ; adherent 
matter or circumstance. Cf. Adherency 2. Obs. 

1531 F.LYOT Gwemonr (1580) 166 Unto this noble vertue 
[fortitude] be attendant, or as it were continuall adherences, 
diuers ucrlues. 1650 Jer.Taylor Holy Living a 7 s 7 ) $4 To 
discern his own infirmities and make discovery of his bad 
adherences. 1667 in Phil. Trans. II. 426 Every one of these 
small adlicrances is turned into a little Vcnuiclc. 

Adherency (&*dhi’Tensi). arch. Also 7 adhser- 
ency. [ad. L. adheerentia, n. of action and state, 
f. adherent-cm pr. pplc. oi ad he re-re : see Adhere 
and -NCY.] 

1. The quality or state of being adherent ; com¬ 
panionship ; attachedness. 

1647 Taylor Lib. Preplies, xv iii. 235 By vertue of its 
adherency and remanency in their flesh ; it did that work. 
169a Beverley Concil. Disc. 8 Christ.. bare as deep a share 
of adherency in our sin, as could consist with an unspotted 
Purity from any inherency of sin in himself. 1820 Coleridge 
Lett. Convers. Syc. I. viii. 51 The passions of the adherency t > 
the former [the Stuarts], if not the adherency itself, [was) 
extant in our own fathers’ or our grandfathers’ times. 

f 2. That which is adherent ; adhering matter or 
circumstance. Cf. L. adlurrenlia. Obs. 

1608 Tofskll Serpents 748 Not tana, wool!, but to my go 
1 1 lanugo), that is, a vapoury adherency of a thing which 
flyeth from the strokes of hammers upon hot burning iron. 
1657 'I'. Rf.eve God's Pica 30 The complcatcst actions of 
men have an adharrency of evil! cleaving to them. i68x 
Whole Duty of Nations 60 The reputation of Religion . . 
often suffers by those unnecessary’ adhereneies. 

+ 3. An adhering party ; a following. Obs. 

1582 8 Hist, fames IT (1804) Not a^aines the Lords., 
or onie of thair adhcrencis in this laitt actioun. 1633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts 399 A great part of the Romane 
adhcrcncie shall fall off from her. 1662 H. Stubhe Indian 
Nectar 4 The late changes in our Nation have disengaged 
me from my former adhereneies., 

Adherent (svdhWcnt), a. and sb .; also 7 adhe¬ 
rent. [a. Fr. adherent, ad. L. adhxrcnt-eni pr. pple. 
of adhere-re ; see Adhere.] 

A. adj. 

L Sticking fast (to), clinging, attached materially. 
1615 S ANDYS Trav. 2rs On the South side vpon a rocke, 
and adherent, stood the castle. 1725 Pope Odyssey v. 547 
Close to the cliff with both his hands he clung. And stuck 
adherent. 1857 J. G. Wood Com. Obj. Sea-sh. 45 H is better 
that they [porphyra] should be adherent to some stone or 
shell. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. viii. 240 Marked by two bands 
of adherent incrustation. 

2 . fig. Attached as an attribute or circumstance. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Logike 1. viii. 41 An adjunct is 

eyther inherent in the subject, or adherent to it. 1651 
Hobbes Leviathan 11. xxvii. 151A Passion so adhacrent to the 
Nature of man. 1725 Watts Logic ii. § 4- Wks. 1S14 VII. 
325 Modes arc said to be inherent or adherent. . Adherent 
or improper modes arise from the joining of some accidental 
substance to the chief subject, which yet may be separated 
from it; so when a bow l is wet or a boy is cloathed, these 
arc adherent modes, 1835 Coleridge Wks. II. 213 The 
transitoriness adherent to all antithesis ; for the identity or 
the absolute is alone eternal. 

t 3. Attached in sympathy, or as a companion, 
partizan, or follower. Const, to. Obs. 

? c 1400 Test. Lore 1. (R.) My seruauntes shoulden .. bee 
adherand to his spouse. 1451 in Rymer Foedcra (1710) XI. 
291 All othir that woll be to Me adherent in this Party. 1548 
Hall Chron. Ed. IV. an. 3 All persones which were adherent 
to his aduersaries part. 1603 F ulbecke First Pt. of Parallele 
86 It is treason .. to be adherent to the King’s enemies. 

4 . Bot. United to each other, though normally 
not only distinct but belonging to distinct whorls 
of the plant or flower; adnate. 

1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst . Bot. 44 The stamens slightly ad- 


herenl to the base of the petals. 1872 Oliver F.leni. Bot . 11. 
157 The coat of the latter ]Sweet Chestnut] is a perianth, 
adherent to an inferior ovary’. 

B. sb. 

1 . One who adheres to a person, party, or system; 
a partizan, follower, or supporter. Const, of a 
person, of (to obs.) a thing. 

c 1460 Fortescue Abs. 4- Lint. Mott. (1714' 66 His said 
Kymg had made such End, with him, his Adherents and 
Fautours, as he desired. 1528 More Hcrcsyesui. Wks. 1557 
222/1 Luther and his adherentes holde this heresy, that all 
holy order is nothing. 1606 Holland Suetonius 137 The 
dependants and adharrents of Scianus. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. io » 10 Jack Sneaker is a hearty adherent to the present 
establishment. 1849 Macaulay itist. Eng. 1. 22 The ad* 
herents of Lancaster rallied round a line of bastards, and 
the adherents of York set up a succession of impostors. 1862 
H. Spencer First Frine. t. i. § 1. <1875) 4 The. presumption 
that any current opinion is not wholly false, gains in strength 
according to the number of its adherents. 

t 2 . That which adheres to anything; an attached 
property or quality. Obs. 

1636 Healey Epictetus xxxi. 37 All those goods which 
are peculiar adherents to the nature of man. 1645 Milton 
Tetrachordon (1851) 162 Not a true limb .. but an adherent, 
a sore, the gangrene of a limb. 

Adherently (adhi-runtli), adv. rarer n . [f. 
prec. + -LY-.] In an adherent manner. Todd 1818. 
Adherer (a-rihl-’TOj). ‘tObs. [f. Adhere -r -krL] 
One who adheres or gives his adhesion (to an act, 
proposal, etc.Y More general and loose in its ap¬ 
plication than adherent, which implies a professed 
or organized adherer. 

*635 F. White Sabbath-day 192 A labyrinth, out of which 
he and his adherers l printed adheres] will not easily free 
themselves. 1649 Pru.mm.of Hawth. James V. Wks. 1711, 
106 It is an errour of state .. to condemn to death the ad¬ 
herers to new doctrine. 1650 J. Row son Hist. Kirk Scott. 
(1842* 485 This Supplication given in to the Council!, the 
number of adhearers there to multiplied daylie. 1733 Suit r 
Choicetf Recorder Wks. 1745 V 111 .286 A firm adherer to the 
established church. 


Adherescent (a-dhAc'sOnt),^. rare-', [ad. 1.. 
adhrresccnt-cm pr. pplc. of adhtrreseffre, inceptive 
of adhere-re to Adhere.] Tending to adhere ; 
adhesive. 

1775 Fielding in Phil. Trans. IX. 229 These subdivided 
parts |of a guinea] arc by some observed to lose in a great 
degree their adherescent quality. 

Adhering (at I hi’** rig), rid. sb. [f. Adhere+ 
-ixt;l.] The act or process of sticking, clinging, 
or remaining attached. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1611 CWgr., Adhesion, an "adhering, cleaving, sticking fast 
unto. 1681 MANION Serin, on Ps. c.\i.\. 92 Wks. 1872 VII. 
426 The adhering of the soul to the promises is the un¬ 
questionable way to obtain a sound peace. 1754 Chatham 
Lett, to Neplu'tO iv. 23 A more serious danger is . . the ad¬ 
hering perhaps to false and dangerous notions. Mod. The 
limpet has the power of adhering firmly to the rock. 

Adhering (tudhU rig 1, ///. a. [f. Adhere + 
-IM;~.] Sticking, clinging, abidingly attached. 

1657 Divine Lone 197 Yet by the Grace of God will I haue 
noe adheringe Affection to them. 1695 Woodward Nat. 
Hist. Earth 11723) 19 Metallick or mineral matter, adhering 
firmly in Lumps to the Outsides of them. 1807 C raubl Par. 
Reg. 111. 189 Then from the adhering clasp the keys unbound. 

Adhesion Also 7 adheesion. [a. 

Fr. adhesion, ad 1 .. adhmswn-cm. n. of action, f. 
adhms- ppl. stem of ad hie re-re to Adhere.] 

1 . The action of sticking (to anything) by physical 
attraction, viscosity of surface, or firm grasping. 
Also a particular instance of such clinging. In 
Path. The unnatural union of surfaces consequent 
upon inflammation. 

1645 Howell Lett. v. 11 To the nutrition of the body, 
there are two Kssentiall conditions requir'd .. concoction 
and agglutination or adhaesion. 1661 Boyle Spring «y 
Weight of Air 1. iv. (1682* io, 1 could not find the Adhesion 
of the Finger to the Tube to be near so strong as our author 
related. 1794 Sullivan View of Nat. I. 120 The strong 
adhesion of two leaden balk which touch hy polished sur¬ 
faces. 1804 Arernfthy Surg. Observ. 224 A very slight 
adhesion had taken place between the sigmoid flexure of the 
colon and .. the peritoneum, i860 Tyndall Glaciers 11. § 23. 
352 A new adhesion occurs which holds the pieces together. 
1875 F. Buck land Log-book 125 One of the most remarkable 
adhesions of oysters that ever came under my notice. 


a 1641 Bp. Montagu Acts ff Mon. (1642) 122 lie was., 
separated from us in inseparable adhesion to perfection. 
1779 J. Moore View of Soc. II. xevi. 436 There are, how¬ 
ever, so many repelling points in the American and French 
characters, that I cannot imagine the adhesion between them 
could be of long duration. 

2 . The action of attaching oneself, or of remaining 
attached, to a person, party, or tenet, as a parlizan, 
supporter, or follower. To give in one's adhesion : 
to declare oneself an adherent, join as a supporter. 

1624 Bp. Montagu Nno Gagg 164 For faith is an adhesion 
unto God. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vi. 20 The 
mortallest enemy unto knowledge .. hath been a peremptory 
adhesion unto authority. 1732 Lediard Sethos 11 , vtti. 166 
lit] carries with it the condition of a sincere adhaesion to 
my interest. 1846 Prescott Ferd. $ Isah. I. iv. 197 The 
Pimentels . . now openly testified their adhesion to her 
l Isabel la's] niece. 1851 Hussey Papal Power iii 136 John 
. .and the Synod under him, sent in their adhesion to Rome- 
1863 Kingi.ake Crimea (1876) I. xiii. 209 Austria had never 
ceased to declare her adhesion to her accustomed policy. 
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3 . Psych. Intimate and involuntary association of 
ideas and action. 

*855 Bain Senses ff In tell. 11. i. 322 (L.) There grows up in 
course of time an adhesion between the tension of the rota¬ 
tor muscles and the several movements of walking, and at 
last they coalesce in one complete whole. IbU. 325 It is 
within the cerebral hemispheres that the adhesion takes place. 

4 . Bot . Union of organs by confluence of normally 
unlike parts, such as the distinct floral whorls; in 
opposition to cohesion, the coalescence of like parts, 
such as the margins of organs in the same whorl. 

1857 Henfrey Bot. 94 No case is known of adhesion of 
the three inner circles, with a free calyx. 187a Oliver 
Elern. Dot. 1. iv. 27 Union of corolla to stamens, or ovary to 
calyx, or of stamens to corolla or to pistil, is due to adhesion 
- pan* of different whorls or series being concerned. 

5 . Any substance or circumstance which adheres ; 
an attendant, appendage, or accessor)', rare. 

1743 tr. Heister’s Surg. 300 Having freed the disordered 
Artery from its Adhesions. 1817 Carlyle Mi sc. 1 .14 Cast¬ 
ing off all foreign, especially all noxious adhesions. 1839 47 
Toon Cyel. Anat. <$• Phys. 111 . 748/1 The adhesions which are 
formed by the consolidation of coagulable lymph. 

Adhesive (adhf siv), a.\ also 7 adhrosivo. 
[a. Fr. adhesif, -ive, as if ad. L. *adh<vsivns. See 
Adhesion* and -ivk.] 

1 . Having the property of adhering; sticky. 

1775 Goocn in Phil. Trans. LXV. 374, 1 apply a circular 

plaster, moderately adhesive. 1791 K. Darwin Dot. Card. II. 
36 The paste, made by boiling wheat-flour in water, ceases 
to be adhesive after having been frozen. 1858 II. Miller 
Cruise 0/Betsey ii. 258The Blackpotsclay is.. so adhesive, 
that I now felt.. as if I had got into a bed of birdlime. 

2 . Furnished with an appliance for adhesion. 
Adhesive envelope , one having a gummed flap. 

1854 May hew Lotui. Lab. I. 287 The envelopes are sold 
at from 6 d. to 15 d. the dozen : the higher-priced being 
adhesive. 

3 . jig. Apt or tending to adhere, cling to, or per¬ 
severe in. 

1670 G. H. tr. Hist. Cardinals in. ii. 262 To render the elec¬ 
tion of the Pope more tedious, and pernicious, that is, 
more ndhaesive to the World, a 1748 Thomson <J.l If slow, 
yet sure, adhesive to the track, Hot steaming up. a 1845 
Hoon Craitiol. iv. 118711 333 What severs man and wife? a 
simple Defect of the Adhesive pimple. 

Adhesively (ivdhrsivli , adv. ratr~ n . [f. prcc. 
-LY-.] ‘ In an adhesive manner.’ Todd 181S. 
Adhesiveness (adhrsivnes). [f. as prcc. + 

-NESS.] 

1 . The quality of being adhesive ; the power of 
adhering; stickiness, viscosity, tenacity, lil. andjig. 

1839 Lady I.vtton Chcvclcy ted. 2' II. i.\. 283 Adamantine 
adhesiveness to a particular principle. 1868 Morn. Star 
6 Mar., The adhesiveness and tenacity of this cement are 
truly extraordinary. 

2 . Phren. The faculty of forming and maintain¬ 
ing attachments to persons. Psych. The tendency to 
association of ideas which is the basis of memory. 

1815 Spi'kzhkim Physioguom. Syst . Pref. 9 Attachment in¬ 
dicates only the effect of this facutcy, and I require a name 
to express the faculty of producing such effect . . and it 
seems to me that the sound attachiveness would be infinitely 
more disagreeable than adhesiveness. 1868 Bain Menial <*? 
Moral Sc. 11. i. 88 Natural adhesiveness usually shows itself 
in special departments—aptitude for languages, for science, 
for muMC, etc. 1879 Chambers F.ttcycl. s. v. Phrenology, 
Adhesiveness is strongest and its organ largest in woman. 

t Adhi bit,///. a. Ohs. [ad. L. adhibil-us , pa. 
pple. of adhibe-re to hold towards, bring to, em¬ 
ploy in, f. ad to + habe-re to hold.] 

1 . Brought or let in, admitted to. 

1543 Grafton Coutn. Harding’s Chron. 492 To whiche 
counsel there were adhibite very fewe, and they very secrete. 

2 . Brought into application, employed, used. 

j$z8 Gakoiner in Pocock Rec. Re/. I. xl. 78 The main- 

tenance of this town . . requireth your grace’s help and com¬ 
fort to be adhibite in time. 1671 True Son-Conformist ti 8 
Anointing.. the accustomed Symbole, adhibite in theexercise 
of the Gift of healing. 

Adhibit (ivdhi bit), v. [f. prec., or on analogy 
of vbs. so formed.] 

1 . To take in, let in, admit (a person or thing). 

1528 Gardiner in Pocock Ree. Ref. I. Ij. 121 Whose coun¬ 
sels the popes heretofore have most commonly adhibite and 
followed. 1565 Jewel Repl. M. Harding • (1611) 133 The 
conference betwixt Sylla .. and Bocchus King of Numidia, 
had by meane of Interpreters adhibited of both parts. 1611 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xviii. 40 To which counscll.. there 
were adhibited very few. 174a Bailey ? Adhibit , to admit. 
1880 Muirhead Cains n. § 116 It avails nothing that the 
testator’s fatnilia has been sold, the witnesses adnibited. 

2 . To put to or upon, to affix. 

1567 Maplet Greene Forest 48 It joyneth togithcr those 
sinews which are cut, being adhibited and usedplaisler like. 
1768 Boswell Corsica Hi. (ed. 2) 239 We impose taxes and 
contributions, we adhibit our seals. 1849 Alison Hist. 
Europe I. iv.§ 52. 488 Will he adhibit to subsequent decrees 
a sanction? 186a Advt. in Old Mart ., The Subscribers to 
the Shilling Edition of the Waverley Novels.. will receive 
a set of Adhesive Labels, which may be adhibited to the 
back of the Volumes, 

3 . To apply, employ, use, give, devote. 

1574 T. Newton Health of Magistr. 71 So that so muchc 
space and time in the use thereof be adhibited. 1605 Camden 
Rent, 233 Wherevnto ought to be adhibited, first fervent 
prayers then a lowely minde. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt.fr. 
Parnass. 264 The pemitious disease of polititians .. not to 
adhibit faith to such actions as have a certain affected ap¬ 
pearance of extraordinary goodness. 


4 . To apply as a remedy, to administer. 

1654 T. Whitaker Blood of Crape 33 <T.) Wine also that is 
dilute may safely and profitably be adhibited in an apozemi- 
cal 1 forme in fevers. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Stinking 
Breath , Let this Bolus be adhibited Morning, Noon and 
Night. 1864 R. F. Burton Dahome 1 .123 Nothing but the 
strongestdrink,constantlyadhibited,carried him through his 
trials. 

Adhibited (axlhrbited), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Admitted, applied, employed, administered. 

e 1555 Harpseield Divorce of Hen. VIIf {1878) 45 The 
wife and the man may with their mutual consent adhibited 
and foregoing enter into religion. (See also prec.] 

Adhibiting (dedhibitig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ixg 1.] The action of admitting, applying, or ad¬ 
ministering. (Now gerundial.) 

1720 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXX L 37 Next to the ad- 
hibiting of the Bitters in substance, such as Wormwood, 
Gentian, and Camomile Flowers, this is the most convenient 
way of adminislring (hem. 1859 R- l'*« Burton in Jml. R. G. S. 
XXIX. 390 In common diseases . . they wall condescend 
to such profane processes as adhibiting sternutatories. 

Adlubition (sedhibijbn). [ad. L. adhibition-em 
admission, application, n. of action, f. adhibe-re : 
see Adhibit a .] The action of adhibiting ; a. of 
affixing ; b. of applying, employing, administering. 

1654 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 55 The adhibition of 
dilute wine. 1742 Bailey, Adhibition , A taking or apply¬ 
ing to. 1835 L, Hunt Loud. Jml. No. 53. 98 An apple pie 
was improved by the adhibition of a quince. 1848 Arnould 
Mar. Insitr. 1. iti. (18661 I. 142 The adhibition ot the Seal of 
the body corporate. 1838 Chambers’ Jml. No. 331 quoting 
Ed in. Rev. on Homocop., Every sickness . . must by the ad¬ 
hibition of proper medicines be converted into a similar, 
hut more energetic artificial sickness. 

II Ad hominem (axd fyrminem), phrase. [L. 
cut lo, hominem acc. of homo a man.] A phrase 
applied to an argument or appeal founded on the 
preferences or principles of a particular person 
rather than 011 abstract truth or logical cogency. 

1748 Hartley Observ. on Man 1. hi. § 2. 359 The Argu¬ 
ment here alleged is only one ad hominem. 1787 Bentiiam 
1 Def of Usury viii. 83 This argument eul hominem , as it may 
be called. 

+ Adhorn, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. ad to + IIorn.] 
Used (jocularly, and with ref. to adorn), for Ho 
plant horns on,* to cuckold. 

1605 Chapman All Fools in Dodsl. O. P. IV. 146 O 

j yes, he adores you and adhorns me. 1612 — Wutdcr.ues 
Tcaresi Plays 1873) II 1 . o While you adhorne their temples, 

t Adho rt, c\ Obs. [ad. L. adhorld-ri to en¬ 
courage, urge on ; f. ad to + hortd-ri lo incite.] 
To urge, exhort, incite. 

1 539Tavernf.r Card. Jfysdomcn. 42b,Adhortyngeoffycers 
I and rulers to punysh offendours. 1598 R. Bernard Terence s 
Iittnuch m. v, I adhort them thereto, and they make readie 
with speede. 1605 Camden Rem. 231 Sadolet adhorted him 
vnto tne studie of Philosophy. 1631 Donne Biathanatos 
(16441 130 The writers in the Romane Church .. obliquely 
adhort these inordinate Fasts and other disciplines. 

t Adhort a* t ion, Obs. [ad. L. adhortdt ion-em, 
n. of action, f. adhortdt - ppl. stem of adhorld-ri: 
see Adhort.] Exhortation to or toward anything; 
encouragement, persuasion. 

1536 Cheke Remedy for Sedition Eib, The swelc adhort - 
ations, the hyghe and assured promises that God maketh 
unto us. 1651 J. F|rf.ake] Agrippa's Occ. Philos. To Trie 
4 Vour ardent adhortation put courage ami boldness into 
me. *659 Gell Amcndm. Bible 604 A forcible cohortation, 
adhortation, or manifold exhortation. |Also in mod. Diets.] 

+ Adhortatory, a. Obs. [f. L. adhortdt - (see 
prec.) + -dry, as if ad. L. * adhortdtorins .] Of or 
pertaining to adhortation ; hortatory ; persuading 
or urging to a course. 

x66o T. Stanley Hist. Philos. III. 11. 119 This 4 Wear not 
a Kin^ ’ is likewise adhortatory. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece 
1. xxvi. (1715) 164 Some adhortatory Lessons.. are to be pri¬ 
vately inculcautd. [Also in mod. Diets.] 

Adiabatic (o^diabartik), a. Physics. [f.Gr. <J 5 tn- 
/3 ar-os not to be passed through (f. a not + 8id 
through +/ 3 aros passable, vbl. adj. f. /Sa-iV-civ to 
go) + -ic.] Impassable {sc. to heat) ; existing under 
a constant temperature, i.e. when no heat enters 
or leaves the substance. 

1877 Wormell Thermodyn. 130 If a substance can expand 
w'ithout gain or loss of heat, and a curve is drawn, such 
that the abscissa and ordinate of any point respectively repre¬ 
sent the volume of a unit of mass, and the corresponding 

f iressure for unit of area, this curve is termed an adiabatic 
ine. 1882 Siemens in Nature XXV. 603 Let us suppose 
that the attenuated matter in space has a temperature of 
160 0 on the absolute scale, and that it is 3000 times more 
rarified than when it reaches by adiabatic compression the 
solar photosphere. 

AdiabaticaUy (rediabartikali), adv. Physics . 
[f. prec. +-AL + -LY 2 .] In an adiabatic manner; so 
that heat neither enters nor leaves (a substance). 

1882 Eng. Mech. No. 887.48 In a non-conducting cylinder, 
the fluid expanding adiabatically. 

Adia bolist (aedi ( oe*b<Hist). rare ~ { . [f. Gr. a 
priv. + Std/JoX-OY devil + -ist.] One who does not 
believe in the existence of a Devil. 

1646 G.aule Cases of Consc. 2 Both for the Atheist and the 
Adiabolist. 

Adiactinic (ae^di&ktrnik), a. Client, [f. A-pref 
14 + Diactinto.] Not diactinic ; not transmitting 
the chemical rays of light. 

1880 Nineteenth Cent. Mar. 529 Those substances which 


are chemically transparent are said to be diactinic; while 
those which are chemically opaque arc, of course, adiactinic. 

II Adiantum (3cdi,arnU>m). Bot. [L., ad, Gr. 
ddiavrov maiden-hair, prop. adj. ‘ unwetled,’ f. a 
not + hialv-uv lo wet; so called from the way in 
which the surfaces of the fronds resist wetting.] 

1 . A genus of ferns, having more or less wedge- 
shape pinnules on slender black shining stems, and 
marginal son, covered by distinct indusia, of which 
one species {A. Capilhts Veneris\ commonly called 
True Maiden-hair, is a rare nalive of Britain. 

1706 Phillips, Adiantum, The Herb Maiden-Hair, so call’d 
because its Leaves take no wet. 1866 Moore Treat. Bot. 
*20 In Adiantum the spore-cases are not attached to the 
frond, but to the under side of the industum. 

2 . Herb, and pop. The Black Maiden-hair, a spe¬ 
cies of Spleen wort {Aspienium Adianltim-nigruni). 

1866 Comh. Mag. Nov. 536 Maidenhair, black adiantum, 
and blue violets hanging from the brink. 

Adiaphanous (rcdi t arfanas), a. rare [f. Gr. 
d priv. + diaphanous .] Not translucent, opaque. 

+ Adia'phoracy, -icie, improp. ff. Adiafhory, 

1612 Cockeram, Adiaphoricie , indifferency. 1847 Craig, 
Adiaphoracy , indifference, neutrality. 

+ Adia pboral, a. Obs. [f. Gr. a$ia<i>op-os, in¬ 
different + -alE] Indifferent in the eyes of the 
church, or of theologians ; = Adiaphobous i . 

1593 G. Harvey Pierce’s Supererog 92 Why may not such 
.. condescend to a like toleration ofmatters adiaphorall? 

Adiaphorism (a:diiarforiz’m). [f. Gr.d 5 ta<po/>-oy 
indifferent + -ism.] Religious or theological indif¬ 
ference ; indifferentism, latitudinarinnism. 

1866 Mttcm. Mag. Oct. 472 Much that has of late been 
called Toleration has been only adiaphorism. 1881 Stanley 
Chr. Inst. viii. 167 If this absolute adiaphorism could be 
made to take possession of the popular mind. 

Adiapliorist (aedi,arffirist), sb. and a. [f. as 
prec. + -1. st.] A. sb. 

1 . One indifferent about points of theological dis¬ 
cussion ; an indiferentist, or latitudinarian. 

1645 Lib. of Consc. 30 When the Magistrate is a Nullifidian, 
Neutralist, and Adiaphorist. 1710 W. Hume Sacr. Sttcees. 
sion 169 There is one text, which . . if it confound not our 
adiaphorists, may make them indifferently modest. 

2 . Reel. Hist. A member of a sect so called; 
moderate Lutherans, who held some things, con¬ 
demned by Luther, to be indifferent or non-essential. 

a 1564 Becon Articles of Chr. Relig. Wks, 1844, 401 In the 
freewill men, in the libertines, in the Adiaphorists, 1738 
Neal Hist. Puritans < 1822) I. 56 Those who complied (to 
the interim of Charles Vj were tor the most part Lutherans, 
and carried the name of Adiaphorists. 1832 Macaulav 
Burleigh <18541 223/1 Those German Protestants who were 
called Adiaphorists.. considered the Popish rites as matters 
indifferent. 

B. adj. Theologically indifferent. 

1882 Spectator 11 Feb. 105/1 Fused, as Catholicism and 
Protestantism once seemed likely to become fused, while 
England for a moment became Adiaphorist. 

Adiaphoristic (jedijaefori-stik), a. [f. prec. 
+ ic.] Relating to adiaphorism or the adiaphora. 
1844 Maclaine tr. AIos /trim’s Eccl. Hist. xvt. n. i. § 28 That 
violent scene of contention . . called the Adiaphoristic con¬ 
troversy. 

Adiaphorite (aediiae’forait).* Adiaphorist A 7. 

1753 Chambers Cyel. Stlpp. 1847 Craig. 

II Adiaphoron (aediiorforon), a. and sb. arch. 
PI. adiaphora. [Gr. dbtd<pop-ov, adj. neut., indiffer¬ 
ent ; f. d not + 5 t a<popos differing; f. &a apart + 
<pipuv to bear.] A thing indiflerent, upon which 
the Church has given no decision ; a non-essential. 
(Once very common as a theological term.) 

*553-87 Foxe A. ff M. (1596) 51/1 The celebration of 
Easterdaie remained adiaphoron, as a thing indifferent in 
the church, a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. iv. 126 These we 
may safely reckon, 1 think, amongst our adiaphora in mo¬ 
rality, as being in themselves neither good nor evil 1865 
Pusey Truth, ff Off. Eng. Ch. 207 Images are to be reckoned 
among the adiaphora, which do not belong to the substance 
of religion. < # # 

Adiaphorous (oediiae'foras) a. [f. Gr. dbicnpop-os 
indifferent + -ous.] 

1 . Indifferent, immaterial, non-essential; neutral. 
1635 F. White Sabbath 27 Divine Lawes .. command or 
prohibitc actions, which before the position of the outward 
Law, are adiaphorous. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Prophes. Ed. 
Ded. 7 Matters adiaphorous, as meats and drinks and holy 
dayes. Ibid. v. 93 We are taught to have no obligation in 
them but to be adiaphorous. *657 Tomlinson Rcnoits Disp. 
220 Wine therefore is adiaphorous and indifferent, good or 
evil, as its use Is good or evit. 1748 Hartley Observ. on 
Man i. ii. § 1. 116 The Sensations [the tangible Qualities of 
Bodies] are for the most part, adiaphorous ones. " 

+2. Chem. Neutral in chemical properties; nei¬ 
ther alkaline nor acid. Obs. 

a 1691 Bovlf. (J.) Our adiaphorous spirit may be obtained, 
by distilling the liquor that is afforded by wood and divers 
other bodies. 

3 . Med. Incapable of doing either harm or good. 

Webster cites Dunglison. , 

f Adia’phory. Obs. [ad. Gr. afoatyopia : see 
quot.] Indifference, indifferentism. 

1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (i;oii 98/2 The Opinion 
which he taught was a£ta$opia, indifference. 174a Bailey, 
Adiaphory , indifferency. . , 

I Adiapneustia (;e:diapm/?stia). Med. [Gr, 








ADIATHERMIC. 


Ill 


ADJACENT. 


ddiairvfvarla f. a not + &a through + wivas-, f. vvi- 
uv to breathe.] Defective or impeded perspiration. 

1706 Phillips, Adiapncustia , a breathing thro* the Pores 
of the Body. 174* Bailey, Adiafneustia, a Diminution or 
Obstruction of Natural Perspiration. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex . 

Adiatherimc(se diaJ )5 jmik), a. Physics, [f. Gr. 
d not + 5 ta$€pfx-os warmed through + -ic.] (Seequot.) 

1867 \V. Miller Firm. C/tew. I. 271 Melloni terms those 
bodies.. which do not so allow this transmission of heat.. 
athermanous or adiathermic. 

t A'dible, a. Ohs. rare-'. [ad. late L. aJihiiis 
accessible, f. adt-re to go lo : see -ule.] Accessible. 

1568 C. Watson Po/yb. 87 b, To keep themselves continu¬ 
ally in the sides of the mountains and in adible wayes. 

Adicity (sedrsTti). Chcm. [f. -ad i, after atom* 
icifyi] Combining capacity, according as an element 
or non-saturated compound is a monad, dyad, etc. 

188a Ooling in Nature XXV. No. 642, 379 A considera¬ 
tion of the valency or adicity of the elements. 

Adieu (&di/ 7 *), int., also adv., sh., and ellipt. vh. 
Forms: 4-7 adow(e; 5-7 adue ; 5 adyeu, adieux; 
6 adeu ; 7 adiew\e ; 4- adieu, [a. Fr. adieu, f. a. 
to + dieu God, i.e. 'I commend you to God !* ori¬ 
ginally said to the party left, as * Farewell!’ was 
to the party setting forth.] A. inf. 

1 . An expression of kind wishes at the parting of 
friends, sinking into a mere formula of civility at 
parting. Good-bye! farewell! arch. 

1393 Gower Conf. 11 .250 He saide: Adewe my swetc may. 
1440 I. Shirley Dethe of James 29 Adieux. To God I you 
betecne. 1509 Hawes Past. PL xx. xix, Farewell, swete 
herte ! farewell farewell, farewell! Adieu, adieu 1 1587 

Fleming Co/t (a. If of ins tud III. 292/1 So with this grace 
good queene now hecre adue. 1697 Drydkn Virgil, Past. iii. 
123 (1721) Adieu my Dear, she said, a long Adieu. 1850 
Tennyson in Mem. Ivii. 16 And 4 Ave, Ave, Ave,* said, 

1 Adieu, adieu * for evermore. 

2 . Jig. An expression of regret at the loss or de¬ 
parture of anything ; or a mere exclamatory re¬ 
cognition of its disappearance ; = Away!, no longer, 
no more, all is over with. 

c 1400 Test. Ltroe 11. (1560! 292/1 Adewe and adewe bfis. 
c 1430 Lydg. Bochas iti. vii. (1554^ 79 a, Touching defence, 
adue al hardinesse. 1:586 G. Whitney in Farr’s S. P. (1845) 
1 . 209 Adve, deceiptfull worlde, thy pleasures I detest. 1586 
James VI in Ellis Orig.Lett. 1. 222. HI. 14 Then adeu with 
my dealing with thaime. 1652 Ashmole Theatr. Chem. 
Brit. xiii. 216 Adew my song and al my notes cler. 1777 
Hume Ess. 4 Treat. I. 377 Adieu to all ideas of nobility, 
gentry, and family. 

B. adv. 

+ 1 . To go adieu : to go away, depart finally. Ohs. 
1513 Douglas sEtteis 1. vi. 174 Thus he repreuis, bot sche 
is went adew. 1575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 151 And 
set the world agoing once adue It is mutch like a streame 
that hath no stay. 

2 . To bid or say adieu ( to ): to take affectionate, 
regretful, or formal leave of. (Here it approaches 
the character of a noun.) 

1413 Lydg. Pytgr. Sowten. lxv. (1859) 59,.I had hym adyeu. 
1624 H. Smith 6 Senu, 11 Bid conscience adiewc. 1771 Junius 
Lett, xlil 221 The king .. bids adieu to amicable negociation. 

1818 Scott// r/. Midi. (1873) The old man arose and Lid 

them adieu. 

C. Hence sh. An affectionate or formal leave- 
taking ; a parting word ; a farewell ; esp. to make 
or take adieu . 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyl. 11. 1084 And said, he wold in 
troutne alwey hym holde, And his adew made. 159a Warner 
Albion's Eng. vm.xl. (1612) 106 Their eies . . now looketheir 
last adew. 1601 Shaks. All's Well ir. i. 53 Too cold an adieu. 
1606 — Ant . Cl. iv. v. 14 Write to him, gentle adieu’s, and 

S reetings. 1653 A. Wilson James l, 251 The Queen spoke 
er own Adieu in French. ^ 1702 Pope Sappho n 1 Sure 'twas 
not much to bid one kind adieu, c 1815 Miss Austen 
Northang. I. xv. 98 His adieus were not long. 185s 

Tennyson Daisy 85 What more ? we took our last adieu. 

D. ellipt. as v. To bid farewell to; to take 
leave for ever of. 

160a Carew Cornwall til a, Shepherd adiews his swym- 
ming flocke, The Hinde his whelmed haraest hope, 
t Adight, v . Ohs. Forms: 7 nf.li adiht-an; 2-3 
adiht-en; 3-4 adi3t-e(n, ady3ht-e ; 4 adyte; 4-6 
adyght(e; 6 adight, addight. Pa.pplc. 1-3 adiht, 
later adijt, ady3t, adyht, adyght, adight. [f. A- 
pref. 1 intensive + diht-an to compose, set in order: 
see Dight. In 16th e. the prefix was erroneously re¬ 
fashioned as ad-, afterwords from Fr. in a-:—L. ad-.] 
1 . To prepare, dispose, order, appoint. 

c 1120 Leg. St. Nath. 1382 t>e deore Drihtin .. haueS 
adiht us to dei to drehe pis dead, a 1*50 OwlSf Night. 326 
And so ich mine song adijte. c 1315 Pol. Songs II. 329 
l He] adihteth him a gay wenche. r 1325 E. E. A Hit. Poems 
A- 349 Deme dry^tyn, euer hym adyte. 

2 . To * appoint * with attire; to equip, attire, 
dress, deek. 

C X400 Gamelyn 634 Yonder ben tuo yonge men, wonder 
wel adight. C1450 Loxelich Grail xxxvi. 125 Ryaliche sche 
W2S advhL c 1260 Lybeaus Discouus 227 in Kitson Met. 

10 bryght. That rychely was adyght. 

iwr Studley Seneca's Trag. 191 And mee addight In shape, 
lh2t may be suitable vnto my playmiffe plight, 
t Advghting, vbL sh. Obs.\ also 6 addighting 
[f. prec. +-ing 1.] Preparing, preparation. 

1567 Matlet Greene Forest 49 Wolfbane.. which the 
nuntesman vseth.. with the which after their addighting they 
destroy Wolues. 


t Adigre’ssion. Ohs. rare, fperh. by attraction 
of article a in phrases like 1 to make a digression.’] 
= Digression. 

148a Monk of Evesham (1869) 35 And nowe after this adi- 
gression go we ageyne to the narracion. 

Adill, obs. form of A bulk. 
t A’dimate, v. Ohs. rare-'. [improp. f. L. adim - 
t r re to take away (see Adeem) + -atkT] 

1657 Tomlinson Rettou's Disp. 339 Woodbind .. adimates 
singultion. 

t Adi’mpleate, V. Ohs. rare-', [improp. f. L. 
adimplc-rc to fill up (f. ad- intensive + imp/c-re to 
fill) + -ate*.] To fill up. 

*657 Tomlinson Re nous Disp. 328 It adimplcats ulcers 
with flesh and cures them. 

t Adimple’tion. Ohs. rare-'. [ad.L . adim pi e- 
tion-em completing, fulfilling, n. of action f. aditu¬ 
ple-re : see prec.] Completion, fulfilment. 

1650 Kept. Sanderson 10 We owe time, which may suspend 
the adimptetion of a Promise, but not its obligation. 

+ Adin, Ohs. rare. Forms: 3 adune, 5 adene. 
[f. A- pref t intensive + Din v., OK. dyniatr, f. dyne 
sb. noise, Din.] To din ; to deafen, stun with noise. 

a 1250 OwlNight. 337 Mid bine pipinge bn aduncst pas 
monnes caren bar Jni wunesl. 1426 Audelay 78,1 was adenyd 
of that dynt, Hit stonedc me, and mad me stont. 

I! Ad infinitum ;a*-d infmorttfm), adv.phr. [L. 
ad to, infinitum infinity, prop.neut.ofadj. infinitus 
endless.] Without limit, endlessly, for ever. 

1678 Bunyan Pilgr. Apol. 17 I’ll put you by your selves, 
lest you at last Should prove ad infinitum, 1733 Sum On 
Poetry Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 194 A flea Hath smaller fleas that on 
him prey, And these have smaller still to bite ’em, And so 
proceed ad infinitum, i860 AnLKK Provcne. Poet. iii. 43 
The character of their execution varied ad infinitum. 

Adinole (ordinal). Min. A variety of A mute. 

1837 80 Dana Mineral. 351 Adinole is probably albitic; it 
is reddish, from Sala, Sweden. 

II Ad interim (o?-d i nterim), adv. phrase, also 
used as adj. [L .ad to, for, interim adv. ‘meanwhile’ 
used subst.] adr\ During the intervening time, 
meanwhile, adj. Temporary. 

1856 Parmer's Mag. Nov. 377 That ad interim the recom¬ 
mendations of the Lords Committee of 1851 would be acted 
upon. 1880 Sir E. Reed Japan I. 123 The story of the ad 
interim empress or regent.. has already in the main been 
told. Mod. An ad interim injunction w as granted. 

t Adinve’ntion. Ohs. [ad. L. adinvention-cm, 
n. of action f. adinveni-rc, f. ad to, in addition + 
inveni-re to Invent.] An invented addition. 

1413 I.yog. Pylgr. Smote 11. xliti. (1859! 49 They pernertyn 
hooly Scripture, cloulynge with vycyous adiiiucncyons the 
lawe of Crystcs Gospel, c 1630 Jackson Creed xn. exxii. 
Wks.. XII. 165 Additions or adinventions unto the ancient 
or primitive canon of Catholic faith, 
t A’dipal, a. Ohs.—' ® [ad. L. adipdl-is greasy, f. 
adip-em \ at.] ‘ Fat or gross.’ Blount 1656. 

+ A'dipate, v. Ohsr° [f. L. adipdf-ns fatty, 
greasy, {.adip-em fat.] ‘To feed fat.’ Cockeram 1626. 
Adipescent (rcdipe-sent), a. [f. L. adip-em fat 
+ -escent in imitation of ppl. adjs. f. inceptive vbs. 
as adolescent, obsolescent .] Becoming fatty. 

1847 D. Craigie F.lem. Anal. vi. i. § 2 11848^ 1032 The 
adipescent transformation of the organ. 

Adipic (adi-pik), a. Chcm. [LL.adip-cmfa\.+-\cl\ 
In Adipic acid, C s H I0 O 4 , a dibasic, diatomic acid, 
obtained by the oxidation of fats with nitric acid. 

1877 Fownes Man. Chem. II. 349. 

Adipocerate (fedipp-surrit), V. rarc~°. [f. 
Adieocehe + -ate 3 in imitation of ulcerate .] * To 
convert into adipocere.’ Craig 1847. 
Adipoceration (rcdip^setfi'Jon). rare [n. 
of action f. prec.] ‘The process of changing into 
adipocere/ Craig 1S47. 

Adipocere (oe-dip^slo:.!). Also adipocire. [a. 
Fr. adipocirc (1787) ; f. L. adip-em fat + Fr. tire, L. 
cera wax,] A greyish white fatty or saponaceous 
substance, chiefly Margaratc of Ammonia, spon¬ 
taneously generated in dead bodies buried in moist 
places or submerged in water; supposed to be pro¬ 
duced hy the reaction of ammonia upon the marga¬ 
rine and oleine of the animal fat and muscular fibre. 

1803 Nicholson Jrnl.Nat. Philos. 135 This fluid [alcohol] 
when boiling, dissolves about its own weight of adipocire. 
1836 Toon Cycl. Altai. <$• Phys. I. 56/1 Adipocere .. is a soap 
composed of margaric acid and ammonia. 1877 Roberts 
llandbk. Med. <cd, 3) !. 63 The conversion of muscle into 
adipocere after death is a form of fatty degeneration. 

Adipoceriforiu (rc:dip0isjo‘rifpim) a. Having 
the form or appearance of adipocere. 

1878 Syd. Soc. Lex. Adipoceriform tumours. 

Adipocerous (redip^ seras), a. [f. prec. + -ous.] 
Of the nature of adipocere. 

c 1850 A. S.Taylor Med. Jurisp. (1873) I. vii. 129 The adi¬ 
pocerous stale of the body could not have been hronght 
about in less than six weeks. 1852 Ross tr. Humboldt's 
Treat. 11 , xvl 54 Sebaceous and adipocerous matter, capable 
of being used in the fabrication of soap. 

Adipose (xNdifw«*s), a. and sh. [ad. mod. L. 
adipos-usi atty; i.adeps, adip-em fat.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to adeps, or animal 
fat; fatty. Adipose tissue : the vesicular structure 
in the animal body, which contains the fat. 


1743 tr. Heistcr's Surg. 324 Encysted Tumours in the adi¬ 
pose Parts of the Neck. 1794 Paley Nat . Thtol. xi, The cel- 
lular or adipose membrane which lies immediately under the 
skin, c 1854 Carpenter Man. Phys. 1. iii. (1856) 165 Adipose 
tissue is composed of isolated cells., which have the power 
of appropriating fatty matter from the blood. 1881 Mivart 
Cat 18 hat. or adipose tissue, consists of round or oval vesi¬ 
cles containing an oily matter. 

B. sh. [sc. substance.] The animal fat ; the oil 
or fat which fills the vesicles of the adipose tissue; 
which in life is semifluid, but at death becomes 
solid, and is known as suet or tallow. 

1865 A. L, Adams in lutell. Obscrv. No. 42, 435 The ex. 
ternal adipose on the loins. 

Adiposeness (tv dqwsnes). [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The state of being fat ; fatness. 

1868 Helps Realm ah viii. (1876V 227 What are the compo- 
nent parls uf adipo'enev* Y 

Adiposity (adipp'.sTti). [f. mod. 1- adipes-us 
fat + -ivy.] Fatness ; or tendency lo fatness. 

1859 Lew es Phys. Com. Life I. ii. 149 Vinegar helps to 
keep down an alarming adiposity. 1876 Hari.i v Mat. Med. 
320 Too free a use of sugar leads to adiposity. 

AdipOtlS (iV'dipos), a. [ad. Fr. adipen.x -case 
16th cA] Abounding in or characterized by fat ; 
fat ; fatty. (Less technical than Adipose.) 

1667 Oldenburg in Phil. Trans. 11 . 553 Many Vessels, 
which may be call'd Adipous or Fatty. 1721 Baii.i v, Adi- 
pons, Full of fat, greasy. |.Mso in Ash 1775, Webster, etc.) 
I 1 A clips Oil. Med. [Gr.,neut.ofd 5 c/o*not thirsty, 
f. d priv. + Stya thirst.] A drink that allays thirst. 

1651 N. Biggs AWh/Vs/. $ 229, 166 A drink in the infancy 
of a feaver should be an udipson. 

Adipsous (adi psos), a. Med. [f. as prec. + 
-ors.] Allaying thirst. 

1879 .s yd. Soc. Lex. 

Adipsy (w’dipsi). Med. [f. as pruc. t -yA] Ab¬ 
sence of thirst. 

WntM Y R cites Dcnglison. 

Adistance (adi*stans\fl</r. prop ./hr. [A prep} 
+ Dim ante ] Iii or to a distance ; afar. 

1809 J. Barlow Columbiad v. 275 A side-seen storm, a- 
distance driven. 

Adit (a dit). Also 7 adyt, 7-8 audit, addit. 
[ad. L. adit-us approach, access; f. ad to4/V//j 
going, f. I-re to go.] 

1 . An approach : spec, a horizontal o; ening by 
which a mine is entered, or drained. 

1602 Cari w ('t rim-alt ti b, They cal it the bringing of an 
Addit or Audit when they begin to trench without, and 
catrie the same thormv the ground to the Tynworkc, some¬ 
what deeper ihen the water doth lie, 1 hereby to giue it 
passage away. 1662 Fuluk Worthies tv. 3 By Adyts, 
making tlieir entiance.. into the Mountain, at the lowest 
levdl thereof. 1704 Kay Creation 11. 251 h being impossible 
to make any Addits or Soughs to drain them. 1841 Trimmer 
Tract. Geol. *V Mtn. 237 Many of the beds of coal are w orked 
by means of adits driven into the sides of the hills. 

2. Thu action of approaching or coming to ; ac¬ 
cess, entrance, approach. 

1847 Tennyson Pnmess vi. 283 Vourself and yours shall 
have free adit. 1859 Hn.rs Friends in (*. Ser. 11. 11 . ix. 
186 Some means of adit to the imperial Executive. 
i Adi'tion. Ohs.-** [ad. L. adition-em n. of 
action f. ad/re, f. ad to + ire to go.] 1 A going or 
coming nigh to/ Bailey 1731, whence in J. etc. 
tAdja'cence. Obs. rare. [f. late L. adjauntia 
(sec Adjacency) as if through Fr.; sec -nck.] 'Hie 
state or condition of lying near. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 11. 30 Their adiacence to forreine 
or x alike Indies. 1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. 1834,270The 
l^atincs* vicinity and nee r adj ace nee to Rome. 1870 Smith 
Syn. <V An/onyius, Contact.. Ant. Proximity, Adjatence. 

Adjacency (ad.v l *»cnsi). [ad. lateL .adjaecntia, 
n. ol state f. adjacent-cm : sec Adjacent. In med. 
L. the pi. adjaeentiae was in common use for ‘ toca 
vicina ’ dependencies]. 

1. The quality or state of being adjacent, or of 
lying near; contiguity. 

1805 B. Montagu tr. Bacon's Dc Sap. Veter. (i£6o'» 717 
Regard is justly had to contiguity, or adjacency, in private 
lands and possessions. 1858 De Quixcey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. 
II. 37 All great cities that ever were founded have sought 
1 out, a-s their first and elementary condition, the adjacency 
1 of some great cleansing river. 

2. That which lies near. pi. Adjacent or con¬ 
tiguous places, environs, precincts, vicinity. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 64 At that point the needle 
conforms unto the true Meridian, and is not distract by the 
vicinity of Adjacencyes. 1726 De Foe Hist. Dcs-il (1822)61 
He pitches his grand army, or chief encampment, in our ad¬ 
jacencies, or frontiers. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 29, I re- 
turned to Calais, and was accompanied to the immediate 
adjacency bygone of the parties. 1866 Carlyle E. living 
272 The Palais Royal and adjacencies. 

Adjacent (ad5< T i*senl),a.and.rA [ad.L .adjaccnt- 
ern pr. pple. of adjace-re to lie near; i. ad to + 
jace-re to lie. Cf. Fr. adjacent, 16th c. in Littre.] 
A. adj. 

1 . Lying near or close {to) ; adjoining ; contig¬ 
uous, bordering. (Not necessarily touching, though 
this is by no means precluded.) Adjacent angles, the 
angles which one straight line makes with another 
upon which it stands. Also fig. in Logic of near¬ 
ness in resemblance. 

c 1430 Lydg. Boc/ias v. xiii. (1554I 132 a, There wer two 
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cuntries iherto adiacent. 1509 Barclay Ship of Footes (*570) 
104 | He] warred on other realmes adiacent. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. ff Cl. 11. ii. 218 A strange inuisible perfume hits the 
sense Of the adiacent Wharfes. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 6 
The Houses adjacent, and those which are opposite. 1745 
De Foe Eng. Tradesm. XL xxxiv.72 Those parts of Essex, 
Surrey, and Kent, which lie adjacent to London. 1789-96 
J. Morse Anter . Geog. I. 302 The accent inhabitants had 
assembled in arms. 1827 Hutton Course 0/ Math. 1. 317 
The sum of the two adjacent angles dac and dab is equal 
to two right angles. 1846 Mill Logic in. xxi. § 4 (1868) 
II. xo8 With a reasonable degree of extension to adjacent 
cases, i860 Tyndall Glaciers t. § 2. 20 Furnishing ourselves 
with provisions at the adjacent inn. 

+B. sh. That which is adjacent, or lies next to 
anything; an adjoining part; a neighbour. Obs. 

1610 Healey St. Aug., City of God 721 The I.XX rather 
expressed the adjacents, then the place it selfe. 1635 Shel- 
ford Disc. 220 iT.) He hath no adiacent, no equal, no corrival. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 224 The whole place 
and its adjacent*. 

Adjacently (ad^-sentli), adv. rare~°. [f. prec. 
+ -LY-.] So as to lie near to, contiguously. Craig, 
tAdject,///, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. adjcct-ns 
pa. pple. of adjic-fre to lay to ; (. ad to + jac-Pre to 
cause to lie, lay, throw.] 

A. ///. a. (adje ct.) Annexed, joined ; adjective. 

1438-50 Trevisa lligden Kolb Ser. 1 . 195 By whiche 

chaunce that londe and see adiecte to hit toke hit name. 
i6iz Brinsley /’os. Parts (1669) 41 How is a Participle de¬ 
clined ? With Number, Case, and Gender, as a Noun Adject. 

B. sb. (a dject.) An addition, additament; added 
qualification. 

1672 T. Jacomb On Rom. vita. (1868) 216 He is God .. not a 
made god, a contradiction in the adject. 1677 Gale Crt. 0/ 
Gentiles 11 . iv. 154 Doth it not implic a contradiction in the 
Adject, that man should make a right use of his natural 
abilities or prepare himself for the reception of supernatural 
grace ? 

Adject (ad.^ekt), v. [ad. I.. adject a-rc to put 
10, add, freq. of adjic-cre , see prec. ; thus having the 
appearance of being f. Abject a.] To annex, add, 
or join. 

1432 50 Trevisa Higdon Roll-. Ser. 1 . 89 The foreseide 
Arsaces adiecte to his etupyre the realmc of Hircanes. 1538 
1 .ELAND ltin. Ill, 108 Sum BUshop of Winchester renewed 
the old Futidation adjecting more Landc. i66z Fuller 
Worthies xxiv. <18401 I. 93 They made the child’s name by 
adjecting the syllable son to the appellation of the father. 
1733 Lindsay Interest of Scot l. 107 They adjected this Condi¬ 
tion. 1832 J. Austin Led, Jurisp. Ivi. 18791 1 f 9 2 5 l*h e ! aw 
adjects to the title an element which is pro{>crly accidental. 

t Adje ctament. Obs. rare- 1 . [ad. med. L. 
adjee lament-urn that which is added ; f. adje eta-re ; 
see prec. and -MF.NT.] Anything thrown in byway 
of addition ; an addition. 

1630 N A UN ton Fragm. Reg. (1870) 44 Sir Christopher 
Hatton .. besides the graces of his person and dancing, had 
also the adjectainent.s of a strong and subtill capacity. 

Adjected (a<l3e*ku'*dV ///. a. [f. Adject v. + 
-ED.] Added on, annexed, appended {to). 

1538 Leland ltin. III.26 <R.) Removid from Cairmrerdin- 
shire, and adjected to Pembrokeshire. 1609SKKNK Rej.Mag. 
55 Gif the donator fulfills not the condition adjected to the 
donation. 1727 Wodkow Corr. (1843^ II 1 .307 A debate about 
the adjected words as to his Deity. 1832 J. Austin Led. 
Jurisp. 1 v ii. <1879) 11 . 935 Many remarks touching solemni¬ 
ties adjected to alienations apply mu tat is mutandis to 
solemnities adjected to other titles. 

Adjectician ad^ckti Jan N , a. Korn. Law. [f. L. 
adjec/Ici-ns = Adjectitious + - an.] (See quot.) 

1880 M L’\RUE.\nGaius 448 Adjeeticum actions, The so-called 
adiones adjectictoe qua/itntis , praetorian actions against 
a paterfamilias in resj>ect of debt contracted by a Jilius- 
fa mi lias or a slave. 

t Adje cting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prcc. + -ingU] 
Adding. 

1639 Drumm. op Hawtii. Whs. 1711, 230 If it be asked 
whether adjecting or omitting be more to be tolerated ? 1 
answer, Adjecting. 

Adjection (ad^e-kfen). Also 4 adioccioun. 
[ad. L. adjection-em addition, 11. of action, f. ad- 
jiefre ; see Adject ///. a ] 

1 . The action of adding, adding on, annexing or 
appending ; addition. 

r 1374 Chaucer Boethius (\Z6Z) 176 ]?e propre nature of it 
ne make)? it nau;L but |?e adieccioun of he condicioun maki)? 
it. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. tv. viii. 5 Without 
adjection Of your assistance. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 
309 The adjection of this last part of the Interpretation is of 
special consequence. 183a J. Austin Lect. Jurisp. xxx. 
(1879) II. 567 Much of the positive law is custom turned into 
law by the adjection of the legal sanction. 

+ 2 . The result of adding on; that which is added; 
an addition. Obs. 

1556 Ponet True Obed. 15 (R.) This word [church] signi- 
fieth not euery congregaucion (but with an adiection, as 1 
hate the malignant church). 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 257 The fabulous adjections of succeeding ages, unto 
the veritable acts of this Martyr. 1691 Ray Acc. of Errors 
163 Words formed from Verbs .. by a syllabical Adjection. 
1704 Earl Cromarty in Lond. Gas. mmmmxxxvii/4, I may 
justly fear what I can say, will prove a Diminutive Adjection. 

Adjectitious (axlsektijas), a. [f. L. adjecti - 
ci-us, f. adjectus (see Adject a.) + -ous. See-iTious.] 
Of the nature of adjection or addition ; additional. 

1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. 1834, 200 Adjectitious sylla- 
bicals annexible to nouns and verbs. 1703 Maunorell 
Jourti. Jems. (1732) J35 The adjectitious Buildings are of 
no mean Architecture. 


Adjectival (xd^ektaival), a. [f. L. adject tv-us: 
see Adjective + -al 1 . (A modern formation to pro¬ 
vide a more distinctly adjective or adjectival form 
to the word Adjective, this having become com¬ 
monly a sb.)] Of or belonging to the adjeetive. 

1797 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. XXIV. 558 All the regu¬ 
lar inflexions which bestow on it la noun] a privative, an 
adjectival, or a verbal form. 1858 Marsh Eng. Lang. vi. 
135 Our adjectival ending in -blc. 

Adjective(red^ektiv), a. [a.Fr. adjecti'f -ive, ad. 
L. adjectiv-us , f. adject-ns ; see Adject a. and -ivk.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of an addition or adjunct. 

1 . Gram. Naming or forming an adjunct to a 
noun substantive; added to or dependent on a sub¬ 
stantive as an attribute. A r oun adjective: a word 
standing for the name of an attribute, which being 1 
added to the name of a thing describes the thing 1 
more fully or definitely, as a black coat, a body 
politic ; now usually called an adjective only, see Ik 

1414 Dk. op Exeter to Henry IV in Hall's Chron. ^8091 
55 Scotland is like a noun adiective that cannot stand with- 
out a substantive. 1561 T. N[ortqn] Calvin s Inst. 1. xiiL 
(1634) 46 All other names of God [except Jehovah] are but 
adjective names of addition. 1612 Brinsley Posing of Parts 
(1669) 3 Q. How many sorts of Nouns have you ? A. Two : 
a Noun Substantive, and a Noun Adjective .. A noun ad¬ 
jective is that cannot stand by itself, without the help of | 
another word to be joyned with it to make it plain. 1875 
Whitney Life of Lang. vi. 103 The variation of an adjective 
word for gender and number and case. 

2 . Hence, gen. Not standing by itself, dependent. 
Used spec, of colours that are not permanent with¬ 
out a basis. 

1622 Devlin Cosmogr. lit. <1682* 113 The People, the most 
Adjective of any that we have met with hitherto; able at 
no time to stand by themselves, a 1628 F. Grevillf. Life 
of Sidney (1652* 120 Our Modern Conquerors would craftily 
entice the Noun-adjective-natured Princes and subjects of 
this time to submit their necks. 1813 E. Bancroft Perm. 
Colours 1 . 11. i 341 Adjective colours owe their durability, 

I as well as their lustre, to the interposition of some earthy 
or metallic base. 1856 Ghotk Greece XI. 11. Ixxxv. 257 The 
women were treated on both sides as adjective beings 

3 . Of Law : Relating to procedure, the sub¬ 
sidiary part of law ; opposed to substantive, relat¬ 
ing to the essential justice of law. 

1808 Beni ham Scotch. Ref. 5 The system of procedure, or 
adjective branch of the law. 1870 Daily Xesvs 12 May, 
Law may be divided into Law and Procedure; Law Sub¬ 
stantive and Law Adjective. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absoli] 

1 . A ‘Noun Adjective* (see Al.); one of the 
Parts of Speech. 

1509 Hawks Past. PI. v. x. A nowne substantyve Might 
stand without helpe of an adjectyve. 1597 Bp. Hall Sa¬ 
tires vi. i. In epithets to join two words in one. Forsooth, 
for adjectives can't stand alone. 1690 Locke Hum. Underst. 
111. viii. 11695^ 267 Our simple Ideas have all abstract, as 
well as concrete Names : Tlieonc whereof is a Substantive, 
the other an Adjective; as Whiteness, White; Sweetness, 
Sweet. 1865 Marsh Eng. Lang. xiv. $ it The only striking 
peculiarity of the English adjective . . is its invariability, 

1 or want of distinct forms for different cases, genders and 
I numbers. 

2 . Hence, got. That which cannot stand alone; 
a dependent; an accessory. 

1639 Fuller Holy ll'ar v. xviii. (1840) 274 Subjects should 
be adjectives, not able to stand without their prince. 1658 
Osborn Ring James 11673! 516 Those Northern Adjectives, 
not able to subsist without England. 1801 Fuseli Lect. on. 
Art ii. (1848)394 In Parmigianos figures action is the adjec¬ 
tive of the posture. 

3 . Comb, or Alt rib., as adjective clause , phrase 
{i.e. one equivalent in function to an adj.), notion, etc. 

i860 Abp. Thompson Laws of Thought § 26, 39 Every verb 
may be resolved into an adjective-notion ; * he loved' is ex¬ 
plained by ‘he was loving,' ‘he hopes' by ‘he is hoping.' 
1881 Whitney A/i.rt. in Lang. 23 What is the relation of 
genitive-position in a given tongue to adjective-position? 

Adjective (ce'd3ektiv\ v. [f. the adj.] To make 
adjectival ; to form or change into an adjective. 

1659 Instruct. Oratory 27 The adjectiving of the Substan¬ 
tive, by adding - s . 1786 H. Toore Purtey (1840) 650 Some 

languages have adjectived more ; and some languages have 
adjectived fewer of these moods and Tenses. 

Adjectived (ardsektivd), ///. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed.] Made adjective; used as or turned into an 
adjective. 

1786 H. Tooke Purley (1798) 634 The sign, when thus ad¬ 
jectived, is not to be used by itself or to stand alone. 

Adjectively (ard^cktivli), culv. [f. Adjective 
a. + ly-.] In an adjectival manner; after the 
manner of an adjective. 

1548 W. Thomas/Az/. Diet. (1567) Sccondo, -a, adiectively, 
sometimes do signifie the seconde in nomber. *607 Topsell 
Four-footed Beasts { 1673)9 The Latins use them adjectively 
to signifie any angry, stubborn, froward, or ravening man. 
1816 J. Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 145 When he and she are 
used adjectively, as a he-goat , a she-goat. 1870 Bowen 
Logic v. 145 Sometimes the Exclusive particles only , one , 
sole , etc., are annexed adjectively to the Predicate. 

Adjectiving'(red3ektivig),^/.rA[f. Adjective 
v. + -jngI .1 The making or rendering adjectival. 

1659 [See Adjective v .] 1786 H. Tooke Purley (1840)639 
Such w'ords.. would have been much better and more pro¬ 
perly obtained by adjectiving our own words. 

Adjoin (ad^orn), v. Forms: 4 aioyne, ajoine; 
5-6 adione, adjone ; 5-7 adioyne, adjoyne; 


7- adjoin, [a. OFr. ajoin-, ajoign-, stem of ajoindre, 
mod. adjoindre L. adjnng-fre to join to ; f. ad 
to + jnng-fre to join.] 

+1. Irans. lit. To join on ; to join or unite (a per 
son or thing to or unto another). Obs. 

c 1325 [See Adjoint, pa. pp!e.\ c 1350 Will. Palcme 1753 
The nostemeof that perlcs erber J>at was to meliors chauni- 
ber choisli a-ioyned. e 1400 Destr. Troy iv. 1135 Iason full 
Justly aioynet to mv-seluon, . . Draw furthe in the derkc. 
1530 Palsgr. 417/2 If they be ones asondre, we shall have 
moche ado to adjoyne them. 1548 Udai.l, etc. Erasm, 
Paraphr. Matt. i. 20 Adjoyne her unto the. 1602 Shaks. 
Ha ml. 111. iii. 20 A massie wheele.. To whose huge spoakes, 
ten thousand lesser things Are mortii'd and adioyn’d. 1659 
Hammond On Ps. cxviii. 27, 594 To them were adjoyned 
branches of trees. 

2 . jig. To join on as an adjunct or supplement; to 
add, annex, attach, or append ; to subjoin. Const 
to, unto . arch. 

c 14.00 Destr. Troy 1. 292 A god .. J>at ajoinet wus Iobeter 
to his iuste nome. a 1509 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 23 I. 55 
Police and w isdom is to be adjoyned to the Popes Holy- 
nessc in this bchalve. 1504 J. King Jonah (1864! 187 The 
epithet is very fitly adjoined to vanity. 1616 Hayward Sand. 
Troubled Saute 11. § it (1620) 292 Thou wouldcst adioyne 
our sins vnto thee. 1649 Selden Laws of Eng. 1 . xiv. 
(1739) *° unl ° Lay-power was the Ecclesiastical 

adjoined in this Work. 1724 Watts Logic 1. iv. § 7 (1822) 75 
1 might adjoin another sort of equivocal words. 1865 Daily 
Tel. 6 Nov. 5/2 A secretary, with a handsome salary, is 
adjoined to the commissioners. 

t 3 . refl. To adjoin oneself to\ To join. Obs. 

J533 Bf.LLf.ndene Lky 11. (1822)204 Cam ane huge multi¬ 
tude of Volschis and Equis, and adjonit tbaim to the tends 
of Sabinis. 1640 Fuller Abel Rediv., Bucer (1867) I. 179 
He adjoined himself to the order of the Dominicans. 1656 
Jeases Fv In esse of Christ 45 Such Proselytes as adjoyned 
themselves thereunto. 

1 4 . inlr. (by suppression of refl. pron.) To join ; 
to come into union or contact. Const, to. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 11. 350 To this souerayne Citie )?at yet 
was olofte lason aioynid. Ibid. xxxu. 12782This Egeaajoinet 
to hir iust spouse. 1484 Caxton Curia/ 4 Hys tormentis 
adione to our lyf in such wyse that, etc. 1589 Greene 
Menaplton (Arh. >73 Maugre al the shepheards adjoining, 
he mounted her behind him. 1671 J. Webster Metallogr. 
iv. 61 His censure upon it, and his own opinion adjoyned. 

•f 5 . inlr. To be or lie close, or in contact; to 
be contiguous. Const, to, on, with. Obs. 

1479 R. Rokewood in Bury Wills (i8so> 53 A mees called 
Pacnetie, and an other mees called Coles, adioynand to* 
gedyr in Euston. 1578 T. N., tr. Conq. IV. India Pref. 3 
Part of India, which adjoyneth with Brazil. 1652 C. Sta- 
pylton Herodian 61 Tne Roman Empire to defend and 
hold Against the Barb'rous people that adjoyne. 1725 Pope 
Odyssey vi. 317 Close to the bay £reat Neptune's fane ad- 
joins. 1794 S. Williams Hist. Vermont 242 The towns in 
Vermont which adjoined to Connecticut river. 

6. Irans. (by omission of to) To be contiguous 
to or in contact with. 

1745 JSee under Adjoining ib.] 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
II. v. iv. 430 The Mahraitas would in that case immediately 
adjoin Carnatic- 1870 Wilson Churches of Lindisf. 76 The 
head of the tomb adjoins the west wall. 

< Used also for Enjoin. [See A- pref. 10.] 

c 1400 Destr. Troyw. 2107 1 Aioyne thee this iornev w’ith 
ioy for to take. 1500 A. Munday in Harl. Mise. (Maih.)]]. 
180, I am adioyned such a penaunce. 

t Adjoinant, ///• U. and sb. Obs.; also ad- 
ioynaunt, adioynant. [a. OFr. ajoinant, MFr. 
adjoin ant (mod. Fr. adjoignant), pr. pple. of ad¬ 
joindre. See Adjoin.] 

A . ppl.adj. Adjoining; lying next; contiguous. 

1494 Faryan v. cxviii. 94 Assautis vpon y* Saxons nexte to 

hym adioynaunt. 1557 T. Phaer AZneidwx. S iij, Along dame 
Circes coast adioynant next their course they cut. 160a 
Carew Cornwall 116 a, To the town there is adjoynant in 
site. .. an ancient Castle. 

B. sb. One living close by; a near neighbour. 

1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 186 To greve and hurte his Neigh- 

bors and Adjoynauntes of the reafine of Englande. 

t Adjoi'nate,///.**. Obs.rare~ x . [f. Aixjoin^. 
after ppl. adjs. in -ate from L.] Joined, allied. 

1470 Harding Chron. cxlvii. His brother Edward and he 
associate To Ierusalem their voiage then auowed, Tw'o 
semely princes together adioynate |r. r. adunatej. 

tAdjoiTlder, Obs. rare- 1 , [a. Fr. adjoindre 
vb. inf. (see Adjoin) used subst Cf. rejoinder 
Something joined to ; an addition or appendix. 

1604 Parsons Three # Conversions Contents, The third 
Tome .. hath for his adioinder in the end A review of Ten 
publike Disputations. 

Adjoined (ad^oi-nd),///.^. [f.A djoin v. + -ed.] 

+ 1. lit. Joined, united. Const, to, unto. Obs. 

1500 Fisiier Wks. 300 The Soule of this noble prynces. 
whicne had the Body adioyned vnto it.. as Syster and 
Brother. 1622 Malvnes Anc. Law-Mcrch. 12 There was 
added ir daies called sEpactz, as adioyned dates. 1695 
Alingham Geom. Epit. 11 The Angle A B D contained 
under the adjoined lines BA, BD. 

2.fg. Joined as an adjunct, added, annexed, at¬ 
tached ; appended or subjoined. Const, to. arch. 

1528 More Heresyes 1. NVks. 1557, 148/1 Ther must be 
none errour adioyned therto. 1684 Baxter Cath. Comm. 
37 Davids Lies are recorded without adjoyned reproof. 

t Adjoi nedly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly*.] 
Unitedly; by way of union or conjnnction. 

172t Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. xxiv. (R.) They have adjoined))*, 
naturally, corporally, and really, the true body and blood 
of Christ. 

tAdjorner. Obs.rarr’ 1 . [f.A djoins. + -ekL] 









ADJOINING. 

He who, or that which, adjoins or lies next; a 
neighbour. 

16*7-6 Feltham Resolves (1647) 298 The giddy ayrinesse 
of the French, 1 shall rather impute to their dyei of wine, 
and wilde foule, than to the difference of their clyme, it 
being so near an adjoyner to ours. 

Adjoining (ad^ornig), ///. a . [f. Adjoin + 

-ING -.] 

1 . Lying next, contiguous, adjacent; neighbouring. 
1494 Fabyan vr. cc. 208 Other countrees adioynynge dyd 

the same. 1794 Sullivan Vino 0/Nat. 1 . 291 The seas, 
forests, and adjoining mountains. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 506 To step aside into some adjoining room. 

b. with const, of the vb. Sec Adjoin 5, 6. 

15*3 Fitzherbert // usb. (1534) E4 Adioynynge to the ende 
of the same, make an other lyttell folde. a 1S93 Mablowe 
Dido t. L 374 The land.. Adjoining on Agenor’s stately town. 
1606 Shahs. Ant. Cl. iv. x. 5 Our Foote Vpon the hilles 
adioining to the Citty, Shall stay with vs. 1667 E. Chamber- 
layne St. Gi. Brit. x. I. iii. (1743) 6 Eton, a village adjoining 
to Windsor. 1745 in Col. Rec. Penn. V. 29 Who had bands 
adjoining the Road. *864 D. Mitchell Wet Days 62 Ad- 
joining this is a tower. 

2 . Jig. Pertaining, belonging; connected. 

1494 Fabyan 1. iv. 11 With also the Commodities therunto 
adioynynge. 1603 H olland Plutarch’s Mor. 28 The words 
and sentences either adjoyning, or intermingled with those 
speeches. 1869 Buckle Chntis. III. v. 417 Considerations, 
which are to be taken partly from the adjoining sciences. 

+ Adjoint, pa. pple. and jA 1 Ohs .; also 4 an- 
ioynt. [a. OFr. ajoiiil L. adjust cl-urn Adjunct.] 

A . pple. Adjoined, united. 

c 1325 E. E. A flit. Poems A. 894 And to the gcntyl lombe 
hit arn anioynt \ed. amoyntj. 

B. sb. [The pple. used subst.] A helper, aider ; 
an adjunct, addition. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wares iv. Ixix, Here with these grave 
Adjoynts (Then learned Maisters) they were taught to see 
Themselves. 1639 H. Ainsworth On Pen tat., Lev. xiiL 1, 
66 Sapachath is an adjoynt to the swelling, and an adjoynt 
to the Bright-spot, c 1700 Gen item. Instr. {1732) 108 You 
are, Madam, 1 perceive, said he, a publick Minister, and 
this Lady is your Adjoint. 

|| Adjoint (ad^oafr, ard.^oint), sb . 1 [mod. Fr. 
adjoint, pa. pple. of adjoindre to Adjoin, u>ed as 
an appellative. Mod. Fr. form of prec.] Official 
title of a French civil officer who assists the maire ; 
also, an assistant professor in a French college. 

163s Blackiv. Mag. aXXVIII. 19 The lower professors or 
adjoints cannot, in one instance out of twenty, rise above 
their actual position. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 16 Aug., Halt¬ 
ing to exchange official commonplaces with .. the adjoint of 
the mayor, i86«j Pall Mall G. 6 N ov. 10, Arab adjoints are to 
be associated with European mayors in towns and villages. 
Adjourn (ad,5i;\in), v. Forms: 4 aiome, 4-6 
aiourne, 5-6 ajourn(e, 6 adiorn(e, 6- adjourn, 
[a. OFr. ajorne-r, ajurtu-r , ajournc-r late L. 
adiurnd-rc, adjurnd-rc, adjorna-rc * diem dicere 
alicui/Ducange, f. ad to + late L . jurtius, jornus 
(cf. It. giortio. Pr. join, Fr. jour) a day:—cl. L. 
dium-us daily, lasting for a day: see Journal. 
The occasional M Fr. ad- for a-, rejected in mod. 
Fr., has been retained in Eng. since 6 ] 

+ 1 . traits. To appoint (one) a day for his ap¬ 
pearance ; to cite or summon for a particular 
day; to remand (one) for justice to another day 
or occasion. Obs. 

1330 R. Bbunne Citron. 309 He aiomed ham to rclie in \)C 
North at Carlele, C1360 Chaucer A.B. C. 158 Ladi, vn to bat 
court J>ou me aiourne bat cleped is \>\ bench. 1530 Palsgr. 
419/2,1 adjourne, 1 monisshe or warne one to apere afore a 
judge at a daye certayne: ye semens. I am adjourned by 
the bvsshops offyeers. 1600 Holland Livy xlh. xxiL 1128 
The Pretour .. adjourned \Jussit\ the defendant to make 
appearance in the court upon the Ides of March. 1660 How ell, 
To Adjourn, or Cite to Apeer, c it a re, appellare. 

2 . To defer or put off (a time, action, or state), 
prop, to another day; also indefinitely; to post¬ 
pone, defer, put off. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi, For they them caste the 
time not aiourne, For daye and nighte with her they soioume. 
1559 Myrroure for Mag., Suffolk xxii. 4 Fro place to place 
to adiourne it divers times. 1589 Warner Albion’s Eng. vl 
xxxl (1612) 152 MyDeitie adiornde therefore, in humaine 
forme 1 wowe. 1600 Chapman Iliad xvi. 74 No more let 
them ajoum Our sweet home-turning. 17*5 Pope Odyssey 
xii. 33 This day adjoum your cares. 1847 Bushnell Chr. 
Nurt. iv. (1861) J02 Every law of physiology must be ad¬ 
journed. 1861 Emerson Cond. Life ii. 50, I adjoum what I 
nave to say on this topic. 

3 . To adjourn (a meeting): To put off or defer 
its further proceedings to another day; to discon¬ 
tinue or dissolve it, in order to reconstitute it at 
another time or place. 

1494 Fabyan an. 1433 (R.) Parlyamcnt . . was aioumed 
onto Seynt Edwardes day. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VJU, u. iv. 
232 'Tis a needful! fitnesse That we adiourne this Court till 
further day. 1741 Middleton Cicero (1742) 11 . vi. 6 The 
Consul.. immediately adjourned the Senate into the Capitol. 
1880 W. MacCormac Antis. Surgery 71 The meeting.. was 
adjourned for a fortnight. 

+ 4 . reft, (as in 5). Obs. 

a 16*6 Bacon Adv. to Villiers (R.) By Jthe king] alone are 
they prorogued and dissolved ; but each house may adjoum 
itself. 1641 in Rushworth's Hist. Coll. iti. (1692) 1 . 496 The 
Lords and Commons may Adjoum themselves to any place. 
1669-70 Marvell Corr. 134 Wks. 1875 II, 300 The House 
then adjournd themselves till Thursday. 

5 . inlr. (from re/l.) Of persons met for business: 
Vol. I. 
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To suspend proceedings and disperse for a time 
agreed upon, or situ die , that is, without speci¬ 
fying any day for reassembling. Also, to sepa¬ 
rate in order to meet at another place ; hence fain. 
to remove the place of meeting, without the inter¬ 
vention of any time save that occupied by the 
change of place. 

1641 in Rushworth’s /list. Coll. in. (1692) I. 496 Touching 
the H ouscs Adjourning to any other place at their pleasure. 
1716 Pope Iliad xix. 289 The speedy council at his word ad¬ 
journ’d. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <5- E. 111. xlviii. 25 From the 
church the people adjourned to the hippodrome. ri8is 
Miss Austen, Northang. Ab. (1833) 1. xv. 94 They thence 
adjourned to cat ice at a pastry-cook's. 

t Adjournal. Obs. [f. prec. +-al 2.] Adjourn¬ 
ment, respite, or postponement (of a sentence). 

1609 Skene Reg. May. 171 Ane act is made in court, quliere- 
by he and his cautioner are oblishcd to assith and satisfie 
the panic within the space foresaid, quhilk is called ane act 
of Adjournall. 16*0 Sanoerson 35 Serin. (1681) I. 149 The 
removal or adjournal of temporal punishments, which other¬ 
wise had speedily overtaken them. 18*9 Scott llrt. Midi. 
i. 16 In the State Trials, or in the Books of Adjournal. 

Adjourned (ad^und), ppl. a. [f. Adjourn 

+ -kd.] 

+ 1 . Cited, prop, for a fixed day; summoned. Obs. 

1577 Fenton Guicciardin xvm. (1599)832 Such as were 
absent .. were adiorned, and taxed at rates to nourish the 
armie. 1608 Sylvester Dubartas 243 Wolves and panthers 
waxing meek and tame,. . Adjourned by Heaven, did in my 
presence com. 

2 . Deferred, postponed ; held over to another 
time. 

1699 Davni-N Pa lam. Arctic rn. 188 The day To distance 
driven, and joy adjourn'd with long delay. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Coiuj. fl. vii. 147 I.et the meeting stand adjourned. 

Adjourning (ad^D jniy), vb/.sb. [f. Adjourn 
+ INCI.] A putting off to another time or place, 
adjournment. ^Now mostly gcrundial.) 

1641 (See under Adjourn 5.] Plod. They talk of adjourn¬ 
ing the meeting till tomorrow. 

Adjournment (ad^/Tjnmunt). [a. MFr. ad- 
journcmcnl OFr. ajorncmcnl; see Adjourn and 
-WENT.] 

1. The act of adjourning, or of putting off till 
another day, or indefinitely. 

1641 Terrnes de la Ley it Adjournement, is when any 
Court is dissolved and determined, and assigned to be kept 
againe at another place or time. 176a Hume llist. Eng. 
(1806) IV. Ixv. 789 The parliament met, according to ad¬ 
journment. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xx. 4So"Thc dis. 
tinction between adjournment and prorogation, in so far as 
the one belongs to the houses am] the other to the crown, is 
a modern distinction. 

2 . The state of being adjourned ; the interval dur¬ 
ing which the business of an assembly is formally 
deferred. 

1670 in Somers’s Tracts I. 28 During one Day’s Adjourn¬ 
ment made by the House. 1875 STunns Const. I list. 11. xiv. 
126 A day’s adjournment was granted. 

t Adjou’st, v. Obs.\ also s, aiust, 6 adjust, [a. 
MFr. adjousl-er (mod. ajouter'), OFr. ajoustcr, 
ajosler, ajuslcr to place beside ; in 14th c. to add 
late L. adjust ii-rc — approx its a re, {.ad to + just a 
hard by, close to. Occ. written adjust either in 
imitation of one of the OFr. spellings, or of med. 
L. adjustdre , formed on Fr. ajoustcr, ajuslcr, under 
the false idea that these were f. aJand juslum\ but 
to be distinguished from the modem Adjust, q.v.] 

1 . To put a thing (to one) for consideration ; to 
bring forward, suggest. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boethius 11. (R.)t?cd. 156D For whan time 
is i snal moue and aiust soch things, that percen hem ful 
depe. | The words and aiust are not in ed. Morris E. E. T. S. 
43-1 a >5*i Helyas in Thoms’ E. E. P. &»//.(i 8 s 8)11L 90 She 
never propenced it, but myselfe adjusted it to her. 

2 . To put one thing to another, to add. Esp. in 
adjousle feyth, OFr. ajoustcr fey to give faith or 
credence. 

1474 Caxton Chesse iv. viii. / 6 He adjousted wvth al 
that he had founden thys game. 1483 — Cato cviij, Man 
ought not to beleue no adjouste feyth to the sayeng of many 
one. — Gold. Leg. 3x6/4 Adjoustyng woodenes to wodencs. 
1484 - Chyualry 88 They, adiouste feyth to deuynours. 
1484-5 — Curial 1 Thou adioustest other causes that mevc 
the therto. 1530 Palsgb. 417/2,1 adjoust or joyne togyther, 
ye adjouste.. and this terme is not yet used \i.e. no longer! 
in our comen speche though Lydgate have it ofte tymes. 

[From this it appears that Adjoust was obs. in 1530. See 
Adjute, which seems to be a readoption of the word from 
Fr. adjouter. J 

Adjudge (adsrrd.5), v. Forms: 4-5 aiuge, 
aiugge, 5 adiuge, 6 ajudge, 6- adjudge, [a. 
OFr. ajuge-r , earlier ajugicr (mod. adjuger) L. 
adjudicd-rc : see Adjudicate.] The a - was re¬ 
fashioned as ad - in Fr. in 14th c.; the d was still 
mute in Fr. in 16th c., but has been fixed in mod. 
Fr., and in Eng. since Caxton.] 

1 . Irans. To settle, determine, or decide, judi¬ 
cially ; to adjudicate upon. 

e 1374 Chaucer Boethius 1. iv. 325 (1868) pe peyne of pe 
accusacioun aiuged byfom. 1628 Coke on Littleton 1. i. § 1 r 
(1633) 18/1 And so was it adiudged in the Court of Com¬ 
mon Pleas. 1664 Butler Hudibr. 11. ii. 346 Will not Fear, 
Favour, Bribe and Grudge The same case several ways ad¬ 
judge. 1775 Burke Sp. Cone. Amer. Wks. III. 107 When 


ADJUDGMENT. 

their removal shall be adjudged by his majesty in council. 
1850 Glaostonk Gleanings V. Ixxvu. 218 A right to govern, 
to decide, to adjudge, for spiritual purposes. 1861 Stanley 
East. Ch . ii. (1869! 78 The differences which it was called to 
adjudge. 

2 . To pronounce or decree by judicial sentence 
(a thing lo be, or that it is so and so). 

1563 Grafton lien. II, an. 9 His moveables were adiudged 
to be confiscate to the king. 158a N. T. tRhemj Luke 
xxiii. 24 And Pilate adiudgmg their petition to be done. 
1630 Prynne Anti-Armin. 101 Wee may .. adiudge it to be 
the Doctrine of our English Church. 1660 II. Finch Trial 
of Regie. 10 This was adjudged horrid Treason by two Acts 
of Parliament. 166a Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 468 The 
king’s grant was adjudged void. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses 
Ii. iii. (1864) 68 And almost adjudged himself a criminal. 
185a Miss Yonge Cameos II. xx. 216 It was adjudged that 
the handsome knight must abide by his own terms. 

j* 3 . To determine in one’s own judgment; to 
deem, consider, reckon, regard, or judge a thing 

10 be, or that it is so and so). Obs. 

* c 1400 Destr. Troy vm. 3718 The gentils aiuges horn two 
iuste goddis. Ibid. x. 4271 Gentils aiugget, & for iuste held, 
pat in pat bare yle bothe borne were pai first. 1494 Fabyan 
vu. ccxlvi. 289 A great comete or blasyng starre, the whichc 
the Frenshe men, with also the foresayde eclypcc, adiudged 
for pronostiquykys & tokens of the Kynges deth. 1548 
Gkstf. Prince Masse 72, 1 adjudge it a present worthy your 
worship. 1564 Haward Entrap, ix. 09 Divers adjudged 
that he w:is a scrivener’s somic. 1644 Hkylin Land 11. 387 
An impossible design,.. as some.. did adjudge. 1719 ( ol. 
Rec. Penn. III. 63 It was adjudged Convenient to liefer 
the Consideracon of that address. 1729 BiRKiTr N. i\, 
Matt, xx vi. 7 Nothing is adjudged too dear for Christ. 

•f 4 . To try judicially, judge, pass sentence on. Obs. 

1509HAWES Past. Pleas, xt. viii, That ihc comon wyt. ■ 
Maye well a judge the perfyt veritie Of theyr sentence. 
1605 Camofn Rem. 5 The Archbishops of Canterbury., 
were adiudged by the Popes. 1623 Sanderson Serin. Ad. 
Mag. iii. (16741 122 When they had been convicted in a fail- 
trial, . . then to have adjudged them according to the Law. 
1659 Hammond On Ps. i. 6, 6 They shall all he severely ad¬ 
judged by him. 

5 . To sentence or condemn (any one lo a penally, 
or to do or suffer something). 

^1400 Destr. Pray xxxni. 13031 Engest headluget,.. Na- 
kid thro the noble toune onon« to be drawen. 1548 Uuai.i.. 
etc. Erasm. Paraphr. Luke Prol. 14 He shal bee adjudged 
.. to the tormentes of the diepe piue of hell, c 1555 R. Lind¬ 
say Hist, Seotl. (1728) 189 The Cardinal and prelates,.con¬ 
demned him of heresy, and adjudged him to he burnt. 1638 
Pen it. Con/, vii. 116571 '3 1 Quoih the Pope, I am adjudged to 
eternal death. 1660 11 . Finch Trial oj Regie. Here lit-s 
Thomas Scot, who adjudged to death the laie King. 1756 
Burke Vind. Nat. Six. Wks. 1842 I. 18 Sending me from 
the court to a prison, and adjudging my family to heggaty 
and famine. 1878 1’. Bayne Pur. Ri t 1 , v. 205 By a com¬ 
pany nf Puritan soldiers,.. Charles was adjudged to die. 

6. To award judicially; to grant, bestow, or 
impose by judicial sentence (a thing to or unto a 
person). 

1494 Fabvan vii, 319 That he wolde be obedyent vnto the 
court of Rome, and stand and obey all thyng y 1 the same 
court woll adiuge hym. 1588 Shaks. 'Pit. A. v. iii. 144 
Hither hale that misbelieving Moore, To be adiudg’d some 
direfull slaughtering death. 1649 Sllukn Laws oj ling. 
XL xx vii. 11739) 119 Both parts carry themselves so cunningly, 
as it is hard to adjudge the Garland. 1774 Bryant Mythol. 
\. roi The battle. . was fought at Gaugamela ..It is aKo 
adjudged to Arbela. 1789-96 J. Morse Amer. Geog. I. 437 
Adjudging and conferring degrees. 1837 Whewell Hist. 
Induct. Sc. (1857 I. 333 The umpire who w as to adjudge the 
prize. 1855 Prescott Philip //, 1. 1. i. 3 The great prize of 
the empire was adjudged to Charles, 

Adjudged (ad&vdgd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1 . Determined, decided, or settled judicially. 

c 1374 I See Adjudge i.l 1737 Watf.rlanu Enchar. 3 The 
Reports, Precedents, and adjudged Cases are allowed to be 
of considerable Weight for determining Pointsof Law. 174a 
Fielding yos. Andr. 11. iii. (1815' 49 It is an adjudged case 
and 1 have know n it tried. 18*7 Halla.m Const. Hist. 11876) 

11 I. xv. 157 Our law is mainly Guilt on adjudged precedent. 

•j- 2 . Judged, deemed, regarded, held. Obs. 

C1440 Morte Arthure (Hall) 73 The gentileste jowelle a- 

juggedc with lordes. 1608 Hieron Wks. I. Qqq 1 589]They 
are aiudged to be a kind of confining and limiting of God’s 
Spirit. 

3 . Sentenced, doomed. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. i. 147 Thou art adiudged to the 
death, And passed sentence may not be recal’d. 1671 Mil- 
ton Samson 286 Without reprieve adjudged tu death, Fur 
want of well pronouncing Shibboleth. 

4 . Awarded judicially. See Adjudication 4. 

1799 J. Robertson Agrie. Perth 433 If., the lease be 

forfeited or adjudged any time before the last years uf the 
, contract. 

Adjudger (ad^r-d^gj). [f. Adjudge + -erI.] 
One who awards or gives judicially; an awarder. 

1833-4 De Quincky Carsars, Wks. 1862 IX. 99 The fa¬ 
bulous adjudgers df future punishments. 

Adjudging (ad^tf'dati]), v bl. sb. [f. Adjudge 
+ -ING 1 .] The action of deciding judicially, sen¬ 
tencing, decreeing, or awarding. (Now mostly 
gerundial.) 

1689 Myst. Iniq. 24 We had a new Court of Inquisition 
erected for the adjudging and punishing of them. 1734 tr. 
Rollin's Ane. Hist. (1827) I. 151 The adjudging the prize of 
glory to him. Mod. In adjudging him the victor. 

Adjudgment (ad^-d^mem). Also adjudge¬ 
ment in J. [f. Adjudged. + -mext.] The act of ad- 
judging, adjudication ; a decree, judicial sentence, 
or award. 

*609 Sir W. Temple Introd. Hist. Eng. (R,)The adjudg- 
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ADJURED. 


ment.. came to be given by one or two, or more persons. 17*3 
Le Neve Lives of A bps. 1. 24a (T.) The right of presenta¬ 
tion was adjudged for the King.. and such adjudgement 
was afterwards confirmed by the house of Lords. 1820 
Foster Evils of Pop. Jgnor. 62 Numbers of that community, 
having conspired to obtain this adjudgment. 

Adjudicate (ad3i/i*dik* l t), v. [f. L. adjudicate 
ppl. stem of adjudicate, I. to award, 2. to give 
sentence ; f. ad to + jtidicd-re to Judge.] 

+1. irans. To adjudge; to award; 'to give 
something controverted to one of the litigants, by 
a sentence or decision.* J. Obs. 

1700 [See Adjudicating x.) 1731 In Bailey vol. II, whence 
in Johnson. 

2 . trans. To try and determine judicially; to 
pronounce by sentence of court. 

1775 Ash, Adjudicate, v.tr. To determine any claim in 
Law. 1859 J. Lang Wander. India 53 He had been called 
upon to adjudicate the affair in a court of justice. 1864 
C. Clerk in Morn. Star a Feb., Instead of nations adju¬ 
dicating their prizes in their own courts, they should be 
allowed to carry them for adjudication into the courts of 
neutrals. 1870 Echo 10 Nov., (He] was adjudicated a bank¬ 
rupt yesterday by Mr. Spring Rice. 

3 . intr. To sit in judgment and pronounce sen¬ 
tence ; to act as a judge, or court of judgment. 

1840 Jeffrey in Ld. Cockbum's Life 11. Let. 165 Each of 
the Courts.. must have an equal right.. to adjudicate upon 
it. 1848 Bright Sp. (18761161, 1 would establish..a special 
court in Ireland to adjudicate on all questions connected 
with the titles and transfers of landed property. 1857 M. 
Hopkins Hatuibk. Average 393 It is said that he ought not 
to adjudicate as to his own fees. 

Adjudicating (ad3«/7*dik*itig\v#.j4. [f.prec. 
+ -1NU1.] 

+X An adjudging or awarding. Obs. 

1700 Paper to W. Penn 12 He does decree also an ad- 
dedicating of them upon that Account to eternal Glory. 

2 . A sitting in judgment, or pronouncing sen¬ 
tence, upon a claim. (Mostly gerundial.) 

1842 Macaulay Fredk. Ct ., Ess. (18771 675 Men whose 
lives were passed in adjudicating on questions of civil right. 

Adjudication (ad^dik^jan). [ad. L. adju- 
diedtion-em, n. of action, f. adjudiedre : see Adju¬ 
dicate. The Fr .adjudication, 16th c. in Littre, 
may be the immediate source.] 

1 . The act of adjudicating or adjudging ; an 
awarding or settling by judicial decree. 

1691 Blount Law Diet., Adjudication, A giving by Judg¬ 
ment, a Sentence, or Decree. 1772 Pennant 'Pours in 
Scott. (17?4> 353 The courts of law had made an adjudica¬ 
tion in bis favour. 1814 Wellington in Gurwood's Desp. 
XII. 87 The adjudication should take place in the Courts of 
Admiralty. 1857 M. Hoi k ins Hand Ik. Average 373 Arbi¬ 
trators snould not.. introduce in their award questions 
which have not been left to their adjudication. 1871 Smiles 
Character v. 11876' 153 The adjudication of the medal. 

2 . A judicial sentence, or award. 

*782 Burke Sp. on Ref Wks. X. 96 Any adjudication in 
favour of natural rights. 1825 T. Jefferson li’ks. 1859 I. 
16 They would not . . acknowledge the adjudications of our 
courts. 1880 Muirhead Gains iv. § 39,42 The clauses of 
a formula arc these,—the demonstration, the intention, the 
adjudication, and the condemnation. .. The adjudication is 
the clause whereby the judge is authorized to adjudicate a 
thing to one in particular of the litigants, as when co-heirs 
are suing for partition of an inheritance. 

3 . Law. A decree in bankruptcy. 

1869 Latest News 17 Oct., The adjudication was made on 
the petition of Mr. . . a creditor for 14 ot. 1870 Daily News 
10 Oct., 'J lie act of bankruptcy was a declaration of insol¬ 
vency made by his lordship on the 29th of September, and 
the adjudication was now made by consent. 

4 . Scotch Law. An attachment of heritable estate 
as security, or in satisfaction of a debt. (See 
Adjudged 4 .) 

Adjudicative (ad^-dik^tiv), a. [f. Adjudi¬ 
cate + -ive ; as if ad. L. *adjudicativus .] Having 
the character or attribute of adjudicating. 

1848 Arnoulo Mar. Jnsur. 11. iii. <1866) II. 594 Although 
this do not appear in the adjudicative part of the sentence. 

Adjudicator (at^/rdikritar). [a. assumed L. 
* adjudicator, n. of agent, f. adjudicare : see Adju¬ 
dicate.] One who adjudicates ; who settles a con¬ 
troverted question, or awards the prize in a com¬ 
petition. 

(Not in Craig, 1847.1 i860 R. A. Vaughan Hours w. 

Mystics II. x. ii. 194 Two successive bodies of adjudicators 
were impanelled and dissolved, unable to arrive at a decision. 
1870 Daily Nnus 8 Feb., (Cambridge) Smith's (Mathemati¬ 
cal) Prizes.—The adjudicators are the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, etc. 1875 Miss Bradoon Strange World III. 
i. 49 Lady Cheshunt was one of the lady adjudicators. 

Adjudicature (ad^ dik^tiuj, -tjai). ff. Ad¬ 
judicate + -uhe, as if ad. L. * adjudicator a .] The 
process of adjudicating; adjudication. 

1859 F. W. RonERTSON Led.' on 1 Cor. iii. 1-10, {1878! 40 
The difficulty in social adjudicature is, to determine who 
ought to be the leaders, and who are to be the led ; to abo¬ 
lish false aristocracies, and to establish the true. 

t A'djugate, v. Obs.-° [f. L. adjugat- ppl. 
stem ol aajugd-re to couple to; f. ad to +jugdre 
to yoke: c(. conjugate.] 'To yoke or couple to.* 
Bailey, vol. II, 1731; whence in Johnson, Ash, etc. 
+ Adjument. Obs. [ad, L. adjument-um , 
contr. from adjuvdmen turn , f. adjuvd-re to assist: 


see Adjuvant.] Help, assistance. Also of per¬ 
sons : A help, helper, or assistant. 

1607 Walkincton Optick Glasse 3 Such thinges as may 
either be obnoxious or an ndjumenl to nature. 1641 in Rush- 
worth's Hist. Colt. nt. (1692) I. 287 Adjuments or Assistants 
to the Bishops in Cathedrals as be the Archdeacons abroad. 
1663 R. Tavlor Cronnuett (1672) Prcf. 3 Byamixt adjument 
of Tumults and Arms.. did Cromwel usurp the Soveraignty. 

Adjunct (se*d3»i)kt), ppl. a. and sb. [ad. L. ad - 
junct-us pa. pple. of adjungPre to join to; f. ad to 
+ jung-Pre to join.] 

A. culj. Joined or added {to anything) ; con¬ 
nected, annexed; subordinate. 

*595 Siiaks. John m. iii. 57 Though that my death were 
adiunettomy Act By heauen I would doe it. ci6oo — Son¬ 
nets xci. Euery humor hath his adiunct pleasure. 1827 
Southev in Q. Rev. XXXV. 191 Underived as it is from 
any parent or adjunct dialect. 1870 Bowen Logicy. 14a 
Whether the adjunct word or clause is to be considered 
as Explicative or Limitative. 

B. sb. (Cf. L. adjunct urn and Fr. adjoint.) 

1 . Something joined to or connected with another, 
and subordinate to it in position, function, char¬ 
acter, or essence; either as auxiliary to it, or 
essentially depending upon it. 

1588 Siiaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 3x4 Learning is but an adiunct 
to our selfe, And where we are, our Learning likewise is. 
a 1677 Barrow Semt. Wks. 1716 II. 103. His folly ariseth 
from worse causes, hath worse adjuncts, produceth worse 
effects. 1794 Palev Evid. 111. viii. (1817) 387 Other articles 
of the Christian faith. . are only the adjuncts and circum¬ 
stances of this. 1846 Grote Greece (1862) II. iii. 61 Each 
with its cluster of dependent towns as adjuncts. 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. li. xvi, 369 The king. . confirms the 
charters with their adjuncts. 

2 . A person joined to another in some office or 
service; spec, applied to a class of Associates of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, instituted 
in 1716. 

a 1639 Wotton (J.) He made him the associate of his heir- 
apparent together with the Lord Cottington (as an adjunct 
of singular experience and trust) in foreign travels. 1751 
Chambers Cyct. s. v. Academy, Establishing a new class 
of twelve adjuncts to the six several kinds 01 sciences cul¬ 
tivated by the Academy. 1753 — Cycl. Supp., Adjuncts of 
the gods., were a kind of inferior deities..To Mars was 
adjoined Bellona and Nemesis. 1831 Scott Kenitw. xxv. 
(1853! 254 Said his unexpected adjunct. 1877 Monthly 
Packet XXIV'. 373 This employment of Colleagues, or 
rather Adjuncts, 111 the duties of the office. 

3 . A personal addition or enhancement ; a qua¬ 
lity increasing a man's native worth. 

1610 Healey St. Aug., City of God 342 The midlemost 
are divine, and happy adjuncts of the wise man onely. 163s 
Naunton Fnigtn. Reg. in P/ienix 11708) I. 205 A Gentle¬ 
man, that.. had also the Adjuncts of a strong and subtil 
Capacity. 1821 Byron Mar. Fat. iv. i. (1868) 334 There 
Youth, which needed not, nor thought of such Vain ad¬ 
juncts, lavish'd its true bloom, and health. 

4 . A qualifying addition to a word or name. 

1608 Norden Surveyors Dial. 176 If a man should aske 
a Scholler. . what adiunct he would giue vnto a man, dwell¬ 
ing in a Country village or house : hee would say hee were 
Villanus or Viltaticus. 1622 Heylin Cosmog. lit. (1673) 5/2 
Called from hence Pontus by the Latines, the adjunct of 
Euxinus coming on another occasion. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Coin/. I. App. 534 Almost always coupled with one 
of its geographical adjuncts ‘West,' ’East,’ or ‘ South.' 

5 . Gram. Any word or words expanding the es¬ 
sential parts of the sentence; an amplification or 
'enlargement* of the subject, predicate, etc. 

1589 Nashe Atm. for Parrat 5 His auncient burlibond 
adiunctes, that so pester his former edition with their vn- 
weldie phrase. 1751 Chambers Cyct.,Adjuncts, in rhetoric 
and grammar, are certain words or things added to others ; 
to amplify the discourse or augment its force. 1881 Mason 
Eng. Grant. 149 The basis and type of the Adverbial Ad¬ 
junct is a substantive in an oblique case, used to limit or 
define the signification of a verb or adjective. 

6. Logic. Anything added to the essence of a 
thing; an accompanying quality or circumstance; 
a non-essential attribute. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Logike 1. ii. 5 b, Who thtnke that 
Judgement is not any severall part of Logike, but rather an 
adjunct or propertie generally incident to the whole Art. 
1628 T. Spencer Logick 57 An adiunct is that to which some¬ 
thing is subiected, and whatsoever doth externally belong, 
or happen to any subiect 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. ill 60 The 
one species of ardeni emotion differs from the other more in 
adjuncts and objects, than in innate quality or character. 
Adjunction (ad^zrqkJan), [ad. L .adjunction- 
cm, n. of action, f. adjunct - ppl. stem of adj ung-pre : 
sec Adjunct. Cf. Fr. adjonction (14th c. in Littre.)] 

1 . The joining on or adding of a thing or person 
{to another). 

^618 Raleigh Rent. (1644)270 That supposition, that your 
Majesties Subjects give nothing but with adjunction of their 
own interest. 1650 R. Stapvlton Strada's Lenver Countrey 
IParresiu. 71 It never entered into his mind, by that ad¬ 
junction of Bishops to impose the Spanish Inquisition upon 
the Low-countreys. 1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit. 182 This 
adjunction of epithets for the purpose of additional descrip¬ 
tion, 1868 Daily Nezvs 20 June 5/1 The adjunction of the 
telegraph business to the Post Office. 

2 . That which is joined on or added ; an ad¬ 
junct. V Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1355 The second syllabic 
is an adjunction idle and superfluous. 1606 — Suetoti. 
Annot. 2 By Curia simply without any adiunciion, is ment 
Curia Hostilia. 


Adjunctive (ad^znjktiv), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
adjunctivus, f. adjunct-us : see Adjunct and -ive.] 

A. adj. Having the character or quality of con¬ 
tributing {to) or forming an adjunct. 

a 1820 N. Drake Lit. Hours , Crit. 'Farmers Boyl The 
imagery and adjunctive circumstances arc original. 1855 
I. Taylor Res tor. Belief 189 These affirmations are all of 
them adjunctive to his proper subject. 1859 Mrs. Schim- 
melpenninck Princ. Beauty 1. vi. § 18 The adjunctive phases 
of Beauty may be broadly classed under two heads. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol.] That which is, or 
may be, used as an adjunct; a thing or person of 
the nature of an adjunct, rare “°. 

17$$ Johnson, Adjunctive, x. He that joins. 2. That which 
is joined. 

Adjunctively (ad3»*qktivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-Ly2.j In an adjunctive manner; as an adjunct. 

1818 In Tooo. 1829 I. TAYLoa Enthns. ii. (1867) 52 The 
great facts of Christianity possess adjunctively the means of 
exciting in a powerful degree the emotions that belong to 
the imagination as well as those that affect the heart. Mod. 
A clause is a sentence adjunctively dependent on some word 
of a main sentence. 

Adjunctly (ad32rqktli), adv. rare~°. [f. Ad¬ 
junct a. + -In an adjunct manner; in auxili¬ 
ary conjunction with. 

i8j 8 in Todd. 

Adjuration (aeidgiun'i-Jjn). [ad. (directly or 
through Fr. adjuration, i6thc. in Litt.) L. adj ft ra¬ 
tion-cm, n. of action f. adjura-re : see Adjure.] 
The action of adjuring; a solemn charging or ap¬ 
pealing to (one) upon oath, or under penalty of a 
curse ; an earnest appeal. 

1611 Cotgr., Adjuration , An adjuration, or conjuration ; 
an earnest swearing unto; also, tn exaction of au oath from 
others, a 1638 Mede On Zach. iv. xo, Wks. I. 42 S. Paul 
speaks In adjuration to Timothy, ‘ I charge thee (saith he) 
before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Elect Angels.* 
1738 Clarke Wks. II. exxv. (R.) Our Saviour when the 
high-priest adjured him by the living God, made no scruple 
of replying upon that adjuration. 1803 Miss Porter Thadd. 
Warsaw 1. (1831) 5 My sobs followed this adjuration. 1858 
Frouok Hist. Eng. IV. xxiii. 530 An adjuration as vain as 
it was earnest. 1848 Glaostonk Homer III. 160 The Rivers 
are expressly invoked, in this character, by Agamemnon in 
the adjuration of the Poet : and are associated with the 
deities that punish perjury after death. 

b. spec, in exorcism. 

c 1386 Chaucer Persones T. 529 Thilke horrible sweryng 
of adjuracioun and conjuraciouns, as doon these false en- 
chauntours or nigromanciens. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. n. 
i. 1. i. (1651)221 Our Pontificiall writers retain many of these 
adjurations and forms of exorcismes. 1635 Pagitt Chris • 
tianogr. 1. iiL (16361 158 An Adiuration of the Divell and a 
Renuntiatton or renouncing of him. 1751 Chambers Cyct., 
Adjuration , a part of exorcism, wherein the devil is com¬ 
manded in the name of God, to depart out of the body of the 
possessed. 1875 B. Taylor Faust I. vi. 109 Come, draw thy 
circle, speak thine adjuration. 

Adjuratory (ad3!u'>*rat3ri), a. [ad. L. adjurd • 
tori-us, f. adj ft rat dr, n. of agent f. adjura-re : see 
Adjure.] Of or pertaining to adjuration ; contain¬ 
ing a solemn charge or appeal. 

1815 Hist. J. Decastro II. 317 lie.. ought to name the im¬ 
pediment as soon as the parson has read the adjuratory 
charge. 1881 Echo 28 Apr. 1/5 An oath which, so far as its 
adjuratory terms were concerned, was to him no more than 
if a man uttered ' By Jove !* as an exclamation. 


Adjure (ad3»u» i), v. [ad. (directly or through 
Fr. adjurer) L. adjura-re to swear to (a thing), 
also, in late L., to put (one) to an oath ; f. ad to 
4 jura-re to swear, i.jus,jur- oath. Our earliest 
instances occur as translating L. adjurare .] 

fl. To put (one) to his oath; 'to impose an oath 
upon another, prescribing the form in which he 
shall swear,* J.; to bind under the penalty of a 
curse. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif i Kings xviii. 10 He hath adjurid (Vulg. ad- 
juravit ) allc rewmes and folkis, for thi that thou art not 
foundun. 1539 Bible (‘great') 1 Sant. xiv. 28 Thy father 
adiured the people (Wyclif, boond the puple with an oolh], 
saying : Cursed be the man that eateth any sustinaunce. 
,6xi — Josh. vi. 26 Joshua adiured them at that time, saying, 
Cursed be tfle man before the Lord, that riseth vp and 
buildeth this city Icricho, 1612 Mason Anat. Sorcerieq^ 
We are constrained to make an English word of the Latine, 
saying (we adjure). 1643 Milton Doct. Divorce il xvii. 
(1847) 152/2 The woman.. was adjured by the priest to swear 
whether she were false or 00. 


2 . To charge or entreat (any one) solemnly or 
earnestly, as if under oath, or under the penalty of 
a curse. Const, inf or subord. cl. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 78/2 Raguel desired and adjured 
(Vulg. adjuravit) Thobie that he shold abyde with hym. 
1597 T. Mor lev Introd. Musicke Pref., The earnest intreatie 
of my friends daily requesting, importuning, and as it were 
adiuring me. x6n BiaLE 1 A tugs xxii. 16 How many times 
shall I adiure thee, that thou tell me nothing but that which 
is true? 1718 Pope Iliad xv. 704 Nestor most.. exhorts, ad¬ 
jures, to guard these utmost snores. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 11. 168 His friends adjured him to take more care of a 
life invaluable to his country. 1850 Mrs. Browning Dead 
Pan xxi. Poems IL 417 Gods! we vainly do adjure you. 
1873 J. G. Holland Arth. Bonnie, i. 15 Standing by the 
truth, as he so feelingly adjured me to stand. 

Adjured (ad^uwjd), ppl. a. [f. Adjure + -ed.] 

+ 1. Bound by oath. Obs. 

1598 Yong Diana What cruell minde, what angry brest 
displaied, With sauage hart, to fiercenes so adiured. 
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ADJUTANT. 


2 . Solemnly charged, earnestly entreated or ap¬ 
pealed to. 

1671 Milton 853 Solicited, commanded, threaten’d, 

urg a, Adjur’d by all the bonds of civil duty. 1697 Dryden 
Eneid it. 209 (Lat. 155) Ye sacred altars 1 from whose flames 
I fled, Be all of you adjur'd. 

Adj u'renieut. ? Obs. [ad. L. adjurdmentuni, 
n. of action, f. adjurd-re : see Adjure.] A solemn 
or earnest entreaty. 

1382 Wyclip Tob. ix. 5 Thou seest how Raguel hath con* 
iund me, whos adiurement I mai not dispisen [Vulg. ctijns 
adjtirament ton sflernere non floss nm\ 

Adjurer, -or (ad^fi••rax)*. [f. Adjure + -erL 
The spelling in -or imitates the legal Juror : see 
-OR.] One who adjures. 

*382 Wyclif Prov .. xxix. 24 The adiurere he hcrith (Vulg. 

.adjurantem audit] and not shewith. 1611 Cotgr., Ad- 
jnrateur . An adjuror or earnest swearer. 1838 Ld. Lytton 
Leila 1. iv. 33 As he spoke, the adjuror himself rose, lifting 
his right hand. 

Adjuring (ada^ng), ppl. a . [f. Adjure + 
-TNG?] Charging upon oath ; exorcising. 

1637 Milton Conins 858 Add the power of some adjuring 
verse. 1641 — Ch. Gold. ii. (1851) 105 He closes up the 
Epistle with an adjuring charge. 

Adjust (ad3»*st),r\ [a. 16th c.YT.adjuste-r(v\o\v 
ajuster). The OFr. ajuster, ajoster , ajouster ~ It. 
aggiustare , aggiostarc (:—late L. adjuxtdre), gave 
rise to a med. L. adjustarz, which was naturally, 
though erroneously, taken as a derivative of ad+ 
Justus, and so consciously used. After Fr. ajouster 
became ajouter, so that its formal relationship to 
aggiustare and adjustare was lost sight of, a new 
Fr. adjuster was formed after the latter, and re¬ 
ceived those senses of ajouster , which seemed to 
approach to L. Justus, Yt. juste. In It. and Sp. 
also the mod. sense of aggiustare , ajustar , has 
been influenced by association with Justus. Thus 
mod. Fr. ajuster may be viewed as a refashioning 
or re-forming of OFr. ajousteradjuxtdre, after 
ct 4 - juste. See also Adjoust.] 

1 . To arrange, compose, settle, harmonize (things 
that are or may be contradictory, differences, dis¬ 
crepancies, accounts). To adjust an average : see 
Adjuster, Adjustment 4. 

1611 Cotgr., Adjuster , To adjust, place justly, set aptly, 
couch evenly, joyne handsomely, match fitly, dispose orderly, 
severall things together, a 1667 Cowley Shortn. Life Wks. 
1684,137 Ifwe could but learn to number our days., we should 
adjust much better our other Accounts. 1710 .Steele Tatter 
No. 24 p 14 To ratify the Preliminaries of a Treaty adjusted 
with Monsieur Torcy. 1723 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 254 
I had no difficulty left but wnat would soon have been ad¬ 
justed. 1741 H. Walpole Lett. to H. Mann 7 (1834) 1. 20 
I believe the Euston embroil is adjusted. 1759 Robertson 
Hist , Scott. I. vi. 444 Four were named on each side to ad¬ 
just their differences. 1762 H. Walpole Vert tie's A need. 
Painting ( 1786) III. 52, I am desirous of adjusting the pre¬ 
tensions of the three Le Fevrcs. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
II. v. viii. 650 Balances, which appeared on adjusting the 
books of the Presidency. 1866 J. M artineau Ess. 1.145 We 
own the difficulty of clearly adjusting their relation. 

+ 2 . ellipt. intr. To adjust (sc. differences, or one¬ 
self) : To come to terms, or to an understanding ; 
to arrange. Obs. 

1647 Eyf.lyn Mem. (1837) III. 6 Persuading him to adjust 
with the holy agitators, a 1733 Nobth Lives of Norths Ill. 
228 We had adjusted two days after to go down and agree 
for Besthorp. 

3 . To arrange or dispose (a thing) suitably in 
relation to something else, or to a standard or 
purpose. Const, to, rarely by, with. 

1664 in Phil » Trans. I. 13 Haying there adjusted his 
watches. 1690 Locke Hum. Underst. 1II. ix. § 5 Wks. 1727 
1. 219 No .. settled standard .. to rectify and adjust them 
hy. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 86 f 2 There was a great point 
in adjusting my behaviour to the simple Squire. 1730 Ad- 
msoN Chr. Retig. (J.) Nothing else in view, but to adjust 
the event to the prediction. 1756 BuaKK Wind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 
1.64 They have adjusted the means to that end. a 1800 Blair 
(J : ) Nothing is more difficult than to adjust the marvellous 
with the probable, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xii. 531 To 
adjust the pendulum of his clock to the right length. 1862 

H. Spencer First Prittc. 1. iv. § 25 (1875) 84 The external 
relations to which the internal ones are adjusted. 

4 . To arrange or dispose (a thing) suitably in 
relation to its parts; to put in proper order or 
position; to regulate, systematize. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 514 Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
.. with subtle art Concocted and adjusted. 1704 Swift T. 
of Tub i. 23 Reducing, including, and adjusting every genus 
and species within that compass. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
N0.94.F4 Milton understood the force of sounds well adjusted. 
1754 Sherlock Disc . i. (1759) 1. 7 The motions of the stars 
had been observed and adj usted. 1864 Bu rton Scot A broad 

I. ii. 100 The symmetrical and scientifically adjusted court 
precedency of France. 

b. esp. of clothes, armour, and the like; in which 
sense also To adjust oneself. 

c 1735 Pope Donne Sat. iv. 242 Sec them .. adjust their 
clothes. 1761 Smollett Git Bias x. iv. (1802) 111. 151, 
I.. dressed myself in a hurry. Just as I had done adjusting 
myself, my secretary coming in. 1838 J. Geant Sk. in 
London 187 4 Sir,’ said Mr. Abel Smith, adjusting his collar, 
4 if we don't go together, we don’t go at all. 1 1864 Miss 
Bfaddon Hen. Dnnb. iii. 25 His tremulous hands could 
scarcely adjust his spectacles. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 


232 The men had hardly time to adjust their armour or to 
draw their swords. 

Adjustable (ad^'stabM), a. [f. Adjust+-able.] 
Capable of being adjusted. 

1775 Maskelynr in Phil. Trans. LXV. 500 Which wanted 
nothing to make it an excellent instrument but to have the 
plumb-line made adjustable. 1795 Sir W. Herschel in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 388 The plate on the west is fixed, 
but that on the east is adjustable. 1832 Barrage Econ. 
Mannf. 27 The^pening of the valve.. being adjustable at the 
will of the engine-man. 1851 981a J. Hkrschel in Man.Sci. 
Eng. 126 The lower level [of the mercury] in the cistern is 
adjustable to contact with a steel or ivory fiducial point. 

tAdjustage (ad^sted^). Obs. rare. [a. Fr. 
ajustage : see Adjust and -age.] 

1. = Adjustment, rare. 

1598 Sylvester is cited by Webster and Worcester. 

2. A pipe or opening through which water is 
discharged so as to form a jet ; = Adjutage. 

1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Reservatories , To play a 
Jetteau of the thickness of four or five Lines, that is, one 
whose Adjustage is four or five Lines diameter.. the Passage 
or Mouth of the Adjust ages should be four times less than 
the Opening or Diameter of the Pipes of the Conduit. 

Adjustation (re^lgtfstri-Jan). rare. [n. of action 
f. med. L. atijustd-re: see Adjust.] The action of 
adjusting; = Adjustment. 

^ 1866 J. B. Rose Virgil s Eel. # Georg. 150 The difficulty 
in the Roman adjustation of the year was that they had not 
our hours, minutes, and seconds. 

Adjusted (ad^sted),///. a. [f. Adjust + -ed.] 

1 . Arranged, composed, harmonized, settled. 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. I. 1. 14 All the overtures they 
had made being adjusted. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 13 
F 13 Promises of friendship are useless and vain, unless they 
are made in some known sense, adjusted and acknowledged 
by both parlies. 1811 L. M. Hawkins Countess tyGertr. 1. 
243 A species of thrift, which by an adjusted balance of 
caprice and parsimony, saved nothing in the event. 

2 . Disposed or arranged so as to fit or answer {to 
something); adapted. 

1777 Hume Ess. «$■ Trent. 1.109 It is rapid harmony,exactly 
adjusted to the sense. 

3 . Properly ordered or regulated. 

1675 Ogilhy Brit. J^ef. 4 This, if accurately adjusted. . 
would conduce.. to the Regulation of Latitudes. 1865 
Mozley Miracles viii. 175 Who could stand firm, and main¬ 
tain a moderate and adjusted ground against the strong 
tendencies to extravagance. 

Adjuster (ad^-staj). [f. Adjust +-Kid.] One 
who adjusts, settles, or regulates. Average ad¬ 
juster: An accountant whose husiness it is to 
assess and apportion claims arising out of loss or 
damage to ship, freight, or cargo at sea. 

1756 J, Warton Ess. on Pope \ I. 298 Collectors of various 
readings, and adjusters of texts. x86* Standard 24 Apr. 
[One] who has had large experience as a compass adjuster. 
1870 Daily Nevus 13 July, An association of Average Ad¬ 
justers of London has recently been formed, with a view to 
the arbitration and examination of claims. 

Adjusting (ad^stig), vbl. sb. [f. Adjust+ 
-1NG 1 .] The process of arranging or disposing 
things suitably to one another or to a purpose. 
(Now mostly gerundial.) 

4 1667 G. C. in //. More's Dir. Dial. (1713) Pref. 3 The Ad- 

i ’usting of the Phenomena of the World to the Goodness of 
lis Providence. 1790 Beatson Nav. «$• Mil. Mem. I. 8 The 
adjusting of so many pretensions, and the reconciling so 
many different powers to them. X794 Home in Phil. 'Pratts. 
LXXXV. 18 In the adjusting of the eye to different dis¬ 
tances. Mod. In adjusting the terms of the lease. 

t Adjustly, adv. Obs. [irreg. f. Adjust, by 
form-assoc. with just, justly. j With self-adjust¬ 
ment, with ready adaptation to circumstances. 

1681 Retig. Cter. 230 lie can easily and adjustly act the 
Scholar or the Gentleman as occasion requires. 
Adjustment (ad.^vstment). [ad. Fr. ajuste- 
ment \ see Adjust v. and -ment.] 

1. The process of adjusting ; setting right, regu¬ 
lating, arranging, settling, harmonizing, or pro¬ 
perly disposing. 

1644 Milton Jus Pofl. 60 Fit for that adjustment of time, 
and other circumstances. 1678 Trans, at Crt. Spain 11. 92 
There arose new difficulties in the adjustment of our troubles. 
1769-90 Sia J. Reynolds Disc. xi. (1876) 25 His principal 
care and attention seems to have been fixed on the ad¬ 
justment of the whole. 1814 Scott IVaverley xlii. (1S62) 
187 The rest of the apparel required little adjustment. 1869 
Tyndall Light § 177, 26 The eye possesses n power of ad¬ 
justment for different distances. i88x Routledge Scietice 
i. 12 The adjustment of the calendar was a subject which 
received much attention. 1881 Mivart in Nature No. 614, 
326 Of all the races of men they are the mightiest and most 
noble who are, or by self-adjustment can become, most fit 
for all the new conditions of existence in which by various 
changes they may be placed. 

2. The state or condition of being adjusted, or 
put in proper order; arrangement, settlement. 

1689 Loud. Gag. mmcccclxv/3 The Business of Holstein 
was in a very fair way to an Adjustment. 1713 Guardian 
No. 27 (R.) Say if there be not a connexion, and adjustment, 
and exact and constant order discoverable in all the parts of 
it. 1798 Wellington in Gen. Desfl. I. 5 A regular mode, of 
bringing to an amicable adjustment.. any questions which 
might hereafter arise. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 272 The 
Poet indeed, with his mildness, what is he but the product 
and ultimate adjustment of Reform, or Prophecy, with its 
fierceness? 1863 Fawcett PoL Econ. in.TiL 321 The prices 
obtained for the produce., cause everything to be in a state 
of perfect adjustment. 


3 . An arrangement or means wherehy things are 
adjusted. 

1736 Butler Anal. i. v. 131 Unsettle the adjustments and 
alter the proportions, which formed iL 1793 Wollaston 
Transit Circle in Phil. Trans. LXXXI11. 138 The adjust- 
menu of the Y s are both of them at the same end of the axis, 
opposite to the divided circle and the microscopes. 1871 
Tyndall Frag. Sc. I. vi. fed. 6j 207 This instrument, with 
its wheels and verniers, and delicate adjustments. 

4 . Comm. The settlement among various parties 
of their several shares in respect of claims, lia¬ 
bilities, or payments; as the adjustment of the 
policy, or of general average in Marine Insurance. 

£■1670 in Burton's Diary ( 1828) 111. 548 Yesterday the said 
resident signed the adjustment of the sum, with the deputies 
of the States General. 1842 Park Law Mar. Insnr. I. vi. 267 
The policy had been adjusted by the defendant at 50/. per 
cent., and it was contended that he was now bound by that 
adjustment. 1848 AkNOULI) Mar. Insnr. t. iv. (t866) 1. 182 
The several underwriters, as this indorsement is submitted 
to them, sanction it with their initials, and this is called 
the adjustment of the policy. Ibid. 111. iv. 11. 772 The as- 
ccrtainment of the damage done and of the sums to be 
paid in contribution by the parties or their underwriters, 
is called the adjustment of general average. 

t Adjutable, a. Ol>s.-° [ad. L. adjutdbilis , f. 
adjutd-re to help: see Adjutant and -aisle.] 
'That may help, helping.* Hailey 1721 . ifNol used?) 
Ash 1775. 

Adjutage, ajutage (ads'/rDd?, ard^tfteds). 

[a. Fr. ajutage , variant of ajoutage, f. ajouter to 
add, join on: see also Adjustagk, another form 
of the word. Mod. Fr. has also ajoutage and 
ajustage, in accordance with the two forms ajouter 
and ajuster, to which the early ajouster has given 
rise: see Adjust.] lit. An adjustment, adaptation, 
or addition: hence in Hydraulics , A tube adapted or 
adjusted to a pipe or aperture through which water 
passes, so as to determine the character of the 
jet; the efflux-lube or mouthpiece of an artificial 
fountain. 

1707 Phillips, Ajutage, the spout for a Jet d'Kau , or 
Pipe that throws up Water in any Fountain. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., It is chiefly the diversity in the Ajutages that 
makes the different kinds of fountains. 1808 J. Web.su r 
Nat. Philos. 117 I twill issue at the adjutage ur aperture. 1828 
Hu 1 ton Course of Math, 11.251 If an adjutage he turned up¬ 
ward, the jet will ascend to the height of the surface of the 
water in the vessel. 1829 U. K. S. Nat. Philos. 1. Hydranlh s 
i. 4 The spouting or flowing of water through jets or adjutages. 
1873 Atkinson fir. Gunors Phys. (cd. 31 157 A cylindrical or 
comcal efflux tube or adjutage is fitted to the aperture. 

Adjutancy (rc’d^Wtansi). [f.A djutant; as if 
ad. L. *adjntantia : sec -ncy.] 

1 . The office or rank of an adjutant. 

1820 Out ram in Goldsmid’s Life I. 27 An adjutancy is 
thought by the generality of people to be a very arduous 
and responsible situation. 1880 Athenaeum 24 July 103/1 
Having apparently retained the acting adjutancy up to that 
lime. 

2 . fig. Official order. 

1791 Burke Appeal to Old IVhigs Wks. 1842 I. 527 It was, 
no doubt, disposed with all the adjutancy of definition and 
division. 

Adjutant (rc'd^tftanO, a. and sb. ; also cor¬ 
ruptly agitant. [ad. L. adjutant-cm pr. pplc. of 
adjutd-re to assist, freq. of adjuva-re to assist; f. 
ad to + juvd-re to help. See -ant.] 

A. adj. Helping, auxiliary, assistant. 

1676 Bullokar, Adjutant , helping. 1880 Burton Q. Anne 
II. ix. 58 With adjutant vessels and small craft there were 
upwards of a hundred and fifty sail. 

B. sb. 

1 . An assistant or helper. Now rare in the gene¬ 
ral sense. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. to S. Sea (18471 84 The pilot, or his 
adjutants, which are the same officers which in our shippes 
we tenne the master and his mates. 1644 Bvi.wer Chiron. 
17 The Hands so surpassing in dignity all the other corporal! 
adjutants of man’s wit. a 1733 North Examcn m.vii. §54. 542 
These (petitions! were put into the Hands of Agitants and 
Sub-agitants in the Countries about. 1856 Kane Arctic 
Explor. II. xix. 191 Taking with me Morton, my faithful 
adjutant always. 

2 . Mil. An officer in the army whose business it 
is to assist the superior officers by receiving and 
communicating orders, conducting correspondence, 
and the like. 

1600 Holland Livy xxxvm. xlvii. 1013 My ten adjutants 
[flr. adjacents] or suffraganes [ legatis), whome our ancestors 
thought good to give unto their Generals in the war. 1622 
Bacon Jut. Cars. Wks. i860, 503 In great battles he would 
sit in his pavilion, and manage all by adjutants. 1751 
Chamrers Cycl., Adjutant is the same that we otherwise 
Call A id-Major. 1868 Regttl. * Ord. Army § 857 All 
guards arc, previous to marching on duty, to be inspected 
and sized by the Adjutant. 

3 . Ornith. (Also adjutant-bird, -crane, -stork.) 
A gigantic species of stork ( Ciconia Argala) native 
to India; so called from its stiff quasi-military 
gait when walking. 

1798 Pennant Hindostan 11.156 The Argali or Adjutant, or 
Gigantic Crane of Latham. 1831 Tyerman & Rennet Voy. 
% Trav . II. xlv. 343 The adjutant-crane is a privileged 
carrion-eater throughout India. 1857 S. Osborn Qucdak 
ix. 110 The tall adjutant . . a very king of fishing birds. 
1880 Daily Tel. 28 Oct., The adjutant-bird and the black 
turkey buzzard. 
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ADMINICLE. 


A:djntant-ge*neral. 

1 . Alii. An officer who assists the general of an 
army. 

1645 in Rushworlh's Hist. Coil. I. iv. 34 Adjutant-General 
Flemming, being engaged in a single encounter, shot his 
enemy. 1770 Junius Lett, xl, Who advised the King to 
appoint Mr. Luttrell adjutant-general to the army in Ire¬ 
land ? 1844 Regnl. <5* Ord. A rtny 54 To report to the Adju¬ 

tant-General, as soon as possible after its march, thejcorps'l 
state and condition with respect to Arms, Ammunition, and 
general equipment. 

2 . Among the Jesuits, a superintendent of a pro¬ 
vince or country, conducting its business and cor¬ 
respondence under the supervision of the General 
of the Order. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snff. 

Adjutator. [n. of agent f. L. adjuld-re to as¬ 
sist : see Adjutant.] lit. A helper, an assistant. 

As first used in 1647, onty a bad spelling of Agitator, 
originating with soldiers familiar with Adjutants (often pro¬ 
nounced and occas. written Agitant) and the Adjutors of 
1642. Hut writers unacquainted with the function of these 
‘agitators,* mistook adjutator\u\\A^xsX.cxA in its etymological 
sense) for the proper form. Hence, it has been occas. used 
in the general sense of ‘ helper.’ 

1647 [See Agitator.) 1656-7in Burton's Diary < 18281 1 . 333 
Sexby was once an adjutator. 166a Life of Fuller 29 Such 
feeble Adjutators or Helpers (as he pleased to style them'. 
1670 Hobbes Behemoth 335 To put it into the head of these 
adjutators. 1876 Grf.f.n Hist. Fug. P. 548 The Adjutators 
had taken a step which put submission out of the question. 

t Adju'te, v. Obs. [a. Fr. ajonte-r , in 16-17th c. 
adjouter, to add. See Adjoust and cf. Adjutage, 
Ajutage, Fr. ajoulage . The spelling was perh. 
<lue to false etymology connecting the word with 
L. adjiitdre (whence it is derived by l)r. Johnson, 
who also explains it as ‘To help*).] To add. 

1524 Pace in Strypc Fed. Mem. 1 . it. 29 Ahle. . to dis¬ 
comfit the Turque and his armic . . ye, if there were ther- 
unto adju led fifty thousand moo. 1633 B. Jonson Loves 
tVele. at IVelbeck, Six bachelors as bold as he, Adjuting to 
his companee. 

t Adju'tor 1 . Obs. [a. E. adjti tor, n. of agent, f. 
adjuvd-re to help : sec Adjutant.] A helper, as¬ 
sistant. Also rarely used for Adjutant B 2. 

1531 Elvot Governor 11. x. (1557) 118 Adjutours and sup¬ 
porters. 159a Wyri.kv Armorie 104 Companions, bold ad¬ 
jutors of thy acts. 164a Dcelar. Lords <$• Comm ., For Rais. 
Forces 22 Dec. 7 That the Lord Lievtenants . . appoint one 
experienced Souldier in every Regiment to be an Adjutor.. 
to exercise the several! Companies of the sayd Regiments. 
165a Gaulk Magastrom. 321 Darius the King, with some 
adjutors of like dignity, entred into a pact. 

+ Adjust or-. Phys, Obs. [ad. Fr. adjutoire (‘the 
upper bone of the arme toward the shoulder; so 
called by some anatomists.’ Cotgr. 1611), ad. L. 
adjilldrittm.'] Properly the humerus, but applied 
also to the ulna. See Adjutouium, Aojutory. 

1541 R. Con.ANo Guy don's Quest. Cyrurg. Y« fyrste parte 
of the great haiidc that is named vlna or adiutor. 

t Adjuto*rious, a. Obs . rare- 1 . [ f. L. adju - 
lor Pus Adjutory + -ous.] Helpful, affording aid. 

*657 Tom linson Renods Disp. 209 To which parts their 
faculties are destined as adjulorious. 

+A*djutory, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L . adjulori-us 
serving to help, also subst. masc. ‘a helper,’ neut. 
•orittm ‘a means of help,’ f. Adjutor; see -ory.] 

A. adj. Helping, contributing aid. spec, in 
Phys. applied to certain hones of the arm, from 
their assisting in raising the hand. 

161a Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. 1653, 155 The arm-pit, 
or hollow place .. under the upper round end of the adjutory 
bone. 1656 Rlol’nt Glossogr ., The two bones which extend 
from the shoulders to the elbow are called adjutory ones, 
{Repeated with little or 110 variation in Phillips, Kersey, 
Railey.] 1706 Phillips, Adjutory , aiding or helping. 

B. sb. 

1 . A helper (L. adju tori us). 

155a Lyndesay Monarche (1866) 6270 Tharfor, cal god to 
be thi adiutory. 

2 . Phys. A bone of the arm ; prop, the humerus , 
but with some the ulna. (med. L. os adjitlorium.) 

1541 R. Coplano Gnydon's Quest. Cyrurg Towarde the 
clbowe ben reccyued y * roundnesses graduales of the adiutory. 

3 . Help, assistance. (L. adju tori urn .) 

c 1505 Dunbar To King xvii, ] haif belief, Inhnwp, Schir, 
of your adjutory. 1678 Gale Crt. 0/Gentiles 111 . 125 The 
Dominicans have reached the Marrow of Divine adjutorie. 

t Adjwtrice. Obs. rare -1 . [a. Fr. adjutriee 
a female helper, ad. L. adiutric-em, nom. adjutrix : 
see next.] A female assistant. 

1609 IIollano A mm. Marcell. xxvi. ii. 286 Fortune, the 
adiutrice of good purposes. 

t AdjuHbrix. Obs .- 0 [L. adjutrix , fem. of An- 
jutor.J A female helper. 

17*1 in Bailey, whence in Johnson, etc. 

+ Adjuvable, a. Obs . rare— 1 , [ad. assumed 
L. *adjuvdbil-is, f. adjuvd-re lo assist: see Adju¬ 
vant and -able.] Helpful. 

*599 A. M. GabelhoueVs Pk. Physic 10/2 'Phis corroborateth 
the Braynes, and is adiuvable to the Memorye. 

Adjuvant (ard^F/vant), a. and sb. [a. Fr. ad¬ 
juvant (16th c. in Litt.), ad. L. adjuvant-em , pr. 
pple. of adjuvd-re to assisl; f. ad to + juva-re 
lo help.] 


A. adj. Assisting, aiding, helpful, auxiliary. 

a 1614 P. Ljlie 2 Scrrn . (1619) 3, 1 doe not say they arc 
principall causes, but instru men tall, adjuvant, secundary, 
mferiour causes.. 1650 Greenhill On Ezek. (1874) Ded. 4 
It is my unhappiness that 1 cannot be sufficiently adjuvant 
to such Princely beginnings. 1836 Todd Cyel. Anal. <J- 
Phys. I. 645/a Used as adjuvant respiratory organs. 1874 
Webster Ref. Patent Congress at Vienna iv. 355 An ex¬ 
amination system which should be adjuvant and advisory 
to the applicant. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absoP] A person or thing 
helping or aiding; a help, helper, or assistant. 
spec, in A fed. A substance added to a prescription 
to assist the action of the principal ingredient 
or ‘base.* 

1609 Velverton in Archxol. XV. 51 (T.) I have only been 
a. careful Adjuvant, and was sorry I could not be the effi¬ 
cient. 1654 T. Whitaker PI. of Graft 2 (T.) These {plants] 
are adjuvants by reason of their cathartique quality. 1865 
Huxley Ethnology in Crit. <y Addr. 1873, v “- r 3 ® The value 
of philology as an adjuvant toethnology. 1875 Wood Thera A 
(1879)83 Serf cut ana. An elegant stimulant tonic, especially 
useful as an adjuvant to more powerful bitters. 

t A'djuvate, v. Obs. [f. L. adjuvdt - ppl. stem 
of adjuvd-re ; see prec.] To assist or aid. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhotter's Pk. Physic 34/2 The one might 
somewhat adiuvat the other. 1634 J. R(ate] Myst. fiat. 
112 Nature being but a little adjuvated or seconded with 
Art. 1657 Tomlinson Renott's Disf. 335 Eyebright . . doth 
w'ith much efficacy adjuvate the eyes. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais v. xxiii, Vour frequently experimented Industry 
.. continually adjuvates you to perficiale all things in so 
expeditious a manner. 

Adle, obs. or dial, form of Addle. 
tA'dle. Obs. Forms: 1 ddl. North. 3 adle. 
[from same root as ad burning, hence orig. in¬ 
flammation, fever. It does not seem to have sur¬ 
vived Ihe 12th c. in southern Eng., where it would 
have become odle. Not connected with Addle in 
addle-egg.] Sickness, disease. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosfels Matt, x, 1 And hscldun adle, and aelce 
untrumnysse. <rn6o Itatt. Gosf. ibid., And helden adle, & 
mlche untrumnysse. c 1200 Orntulutn 4803 Onn all hiss bodi^ 
her & Uur purrh an full atell adle. 

Adlegation (a^dl/gfi Jan), [ad. L. adPgatidn- 
an (more commonly ailPgdlidn-an, whence in an¬ 
other sense Allegation), n. of action, f. adlegd-re 
to depute to, f. ad to, in addition + legd-re to de¬ 
pute.] The right formerly claimed hy the states of 
the German Empire of associating delegates or 
ambassadors of their own with those of the em¬ 
peror in treaties and negotiations relating to the 
public concerns of lhe empire ; hence distinguished 
from legation or the sending of envoys on lhe 
private affairs of each state. 

.*753 Chambers Cycl. Suff. s.v.. The bishops have the 
right of adlegation in treaties which concern the common 
interest, but no right of legation for their own private affairs 
. . The emperor ailow's the princes of Germany the privilege 
of legation , but disputes that of adlegation. 

|| Ad libitum (a^d lrbit£m), adv. phr. [L. ad 
to + libitum pleasure, pa. pple. used subst. of libel 
it pleases.] At one’s pleasure ; to the full extent 
of oneis wishes, as much as one desires. In Music 
opposed to obbligato. 

1705 Hickeringill Priest-Craft 11. t. 14 Afterwards comes 
another King . . and quite contrary disannuls, ad libitum , 
the Acts of Uniformity and Conformity. 1878 E, J. Hopkins 
in Grove’s Diet. fins. 1 . 20 An accompaniment . . is said to 
be Ad libitum when . . it is not essential to the complete 
rendering of the music. 

Adlocution, obs. form of Allocution. 
t Adlube'scenee. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. atllu- 
bcscenl-em, pr. pple. of adlubcsc-hc to find pleasure 
in ; as if a. Fr. adlubcsccnce, ad. L. *adltibescetitia.'\ 
Pleasure, delight. 

1673 Marvell Rehears. Transf. 11.(1674)102 Such an ex- 
pansion of heart, such an adlubescence of mind . . that he 
could scarce refrain from kissing it. 

Admarginate (tudmaud^incit), v. rare. [f. L. 
ad to + margin-em edge, border + - ate 3, as if f. I.. 
*admargind-re ; cf. cmarginaU.'] To add or note 
in the margin. 

a 1834 Coleridge in Werster, Receive candidly the few 
hints which 1 have admarginated for your assistance. 

Admaxillary (&dnueksilari), a. Phys. [f. L. 
ad to, at + Maxillary, f. L. maxilla jaw. Cf. 
euiambnlaeral, and see Aix] Connected with the 
jaw, or maxillary system. 

1881 Klein in Jml. Microsc. Sc. la?. 116, I propose to 
call these two glands, viz. connected with the parotid and 
the submaxillary, as the adtnaxilla.ry glands, and to dis¬ 
tinguish .. the latter as the lower or inferior admaxillary gland. 

Admeasure (&dme*3«ui, -332), v .; also 4-5 
amesure. [a. OFr. amesure-r late L. admen - 
surd-re , f. ad to + mensurd-re to measure, f. mensura 
Measure. Occ. refashioned after L. as cuime surer 
in MFr., whence the established Eng. form.] 

+ 1 . To assign a measure or limit to (a thing), to 
keep in measure ; to moderate, limit, control. Obs. 

1340 Avenb. 150 He make}? man wytvol, and wys, and 
amesurepalleging, a 1450 Knt. dela Tour2s Here is a good 
ensaumpte to amesure in this matere bothe herteand thought. 
16x7 Sir E. Cook in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 1 . 512 l he 
Common-Law hath admeasured the Kings Prerogative. 


1 2 . To apply a measure to ; to measure out. Obs. 

1481 Earl Worcester (Caxton) Tulle on Friendsh. iv. 7 
Ne lete us amesure it {virtue) after the magnyfycence of 
wordes. 1599SANDVS EnrofxSfec.K 1632)5 The admeasuring 
of devotions by tale on beads. 1697 View of Penal Laws 
51 All Keel-boats .. that before they be admeasured .. shall 
carry any coal, shall be forfeited. 

3 . To measure out to (a person) ; to apportion; 
to assign to each claimant his righful share. 

1641 'J ennes de la Ley 11 Where a woman is endowed .. 
of more than she ought to have . . the woman shall be ad- 
measured, and the neire restored to the overplus. 1656 
J.Trapp Exfos. Matt. xxii. ti (1868) II. 233 |God) is inthe 
assemblies of his saints . . to admeasure unto them in bless- 
ing as they do to him in preparation. 1809 Tomlins Law 
Diet. s.v. Common , It recites a complaint that the defendant 
hath surcharged the common ; and therefore commands the 
sheriff to admeasure and apportion it. . . Upon this suit all 
the commoners shall be admeasured 

Admeasured (^dme^iiud,-33jd), ppl.a.\ also 
4-5 amesured. [f. A(i>)measure v. + -ed.] Kept 
within measure or bounds ; measured, apportioned. 

1340 Ayenb. 258 Zuo ssolde he by wel ytempred and 
amesured ine hyerj>e and ine Ihestinge. *489 Caxton Faytes 
of Armes 1. vii. 17 Not testyf, hastyf, hoot ne angry but 
amesured and attemporat. 1647 Ward Simple Cobler( 1843) 
51 Civill Liberties and Proprieties admeasured to every man 
to his true suum. 

Admeasurement (aedme-^iument, -ser-). [a. 
OFr. antesuremail, occ. later spelling admesure- 
mcnl : see Admeasure and -went.] 

1 . The process of admeasuring; applying a mea¬ 
sure in order to ascertain or compare dimensions. 

a 16*6 Bacon Hist. A donations (J.) In some counties they 
are not much acquainted with admeasurement by acre. 
1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Prov. Mass. Pay lit. 326 When 
tne terror is so great, no dependance can be placed upon 
the admeasurement of time in any person's mind. 184a 
Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 134 Too low for ad¬ 
measurement with Spenser. 

2 . Absolute or comparative dimensions; size, 
dimensions, proportions. 

1790 Burke Fr. Jjerot. Wks. V. 237 The middle term for 
the rest of France is about nine hundred inhabitants to the 
same admeasurement. 1853 Maurice Profh. 4 Kings xxvii. 
465 Accurate admeasurements in feet and cubits seem as if 
they must relate to a visible, not to an invisible fabric. 
1870 Disraeli Lothair Ixxii. 380 His stcam-yacht Pan, of 
considerable admeasurement. 

3 . The ascertainment and apportionment of just 
shares in anything, as in an inheritance or a common. 

1598 Kitchin Courts Leet ( 1675) 187 Admeasurement lies 
l>etween commoners. 1650-4 Ussmer Annals vi. (1658) 374 
A further admeasurement of com among his army. 1691 
Blount Law DietAdmeasurement is a Writ which lies, 
for bringing those to Reason, or a Mediocrity, that usurp 
more than their share. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 238 
By w rit of admeasurement of pasture. 

Admeasurer (sklme-^iurai, -garai). [f. Ad¬ 
measure +-kr 1 .] ‘One who admeasures.’ Craig 
1847, and mod. Diets. 

Admeasuring (pedme^iuriij^.jarii)), vbl.sb. [fi 
Admeasure + -ing 1 .] Measuring; apportionment, 

1599 (See under Admeasure i]. 

Admen suration (adme nsiur^Jan). [ad. late 
L. admcnsurd/ioti-em ~ redftclio ad mensilram, n. 
of action, f. ait mensurd-re to assign a measure to, 
f. ad to + mensura Measure.] = Admeasurement. 

1673 Marvell Rehears. Transf. II. 182 Some of’m have 
more and some perhaps less than is absolutely necessary. 
’Tis pity that you were not at the admensuration. 1778 80 
Burrows Ref. I. 263 (J OD -) He has remedy; viz. either by 
admensuration, or assize of novel disseisin. 

Admenuse, refash. f. Amenuse,*/. Obs., to lessen. 

Admerall, ohs. form of Admiral. 
t AdmerveyUe, -aylie, v. Obs. [A refash¬ 
ioning of earlier amcrvei/(le, a. OFr. amcrveillie-r , 
earlier fmerveillier , esmerveiliter to marvel, ad¬ 
mire ; with a- :-cs- L. ex-, confused with a- 
L. ad. This pseudo-etymological spelling arose 
in MFr., whence introduced into Eng. by Caxton; 
mod. Fr. fins restored hnerveiller. See Amerveil ; 
also A- pref. jo and Ad-.] trans., intr., and pass. 
To marvel; marvel at, wonder at, admire. 

1474 Caxton The Chesse 49 Whan Pirrus vnderstood this 
he was gretly admeruaylid. 1485 — Chas. the Gt. 53, I am 
wel admeruaylled fro whens that cometh. 1495 — Vitas 
Pair. (W. de Worde), 1. i. 6 ab, He admerueylled and was 
heuy and sory. 1506 Ordin. Crysten Men (W. de Worde) 
I. viu 50 Such nobles . . no tonge may suffycyently speke, 
nor understandynge byleue comprehende Dor duely admer- 
uaylle \printed adueruaylle). 

t Adme'tiate, V. Obs. [improp. f. L. admetl-ri 
to measure to +-ate 3 .] ‘To measure.’ Cockeram 
1612, whence in Todd. 

Adminicle (&dmrnik’l). Also 8 -cule [ad. L. 
adminicitl-ton a prop. Cf. Fr. adminieule ,in Cotgr. 

1 . Anything that aids or supports; an auxiliary. 

a 1556 Cranmer Wks. I. 37 (D.) The author would have 
the sacraments .. to be adminicles as it were. 1597 J. King 
Jonah xxxv. (1864)223 They adjoin fasting and sackcloth .. 
as adminicles. , to that effectual prayer of theirs.. 1788 
Reio Aristotle's Log. iv. § 2. 74 The invention contained in 
these verses is . . so ^reat an adminicle to the dexterous 
management of syllogisms. 1847 Grotr Greece III. 11. x. 
99 The senate of five hundred .. was a permanent adjunct 
and adminicle of the public assembly. 1872 Daily Netvs 
2 Oct. 5 Floriculture and other adminicles of civilisation. 
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2 . Law. Supporting or corroboratory evidence ; 
that which, without forming complete proof in 
itself, contributes to prove a point. In Sc. Law, Any 
document or writing tending to prove the existence 
and tenor of a lost deed, which if it existed would 
have been full evidence. 

1706 Phillips, Adminicle . . In Civil-La w { it signifies im¬ 
perfect Proof. 18x9 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxiii. 178 Only as 
adminicles of testimony, tending to corroborate what is con¬ 
sidered as legal and proper evidence. 

3 . Arch&ol. In pi. Ornaments which surround the 
figure on a medal or coin. 

1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Among antiquaries, the term 
Adminieules is applied to the attributes or ornaments, 
wherewith Juno and some other figures are represented on 
medals. 

Adminicular (redminrki/Hai), a. [f. L. ail- 
minicul-um + -ar, as if ad. L. * adminicular is. 
Helpful, auxiliary, corroboratory. (Said chiefly 
of evidence.) 

1676 Bullokar, Adminicular , helpful. 1726 Avliffe 
Parergon 445 The Aid of some adminicular Proof, c 18 ij 
J. Hogg Tales^Sk. (1837) II. 201 Whatever proves admini¬ 
cular to its concentration is meritorious. 1847 Wharton 
Law.Lex. (1872) 33 Adminicular evidence , explanatory or 
completing testimony. 

+ Adminrculary, a. and sb. Obs. [An incor¬ 
rect form (as if f. a L. *adminicuhirius, not ana¬ 
logical.)] = Adminicular ; also used subs/. 

1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. 1834, 254 Dotations . . should 
be most subservient to the use of those that afford literatory 
adminicularicsofthe longest continuance. «i8i8tr. Rabelais 
III. 34 (T.) Auxiliary suffrage, or adminiculary assistance. 

Adminiculate (?e:dminrki//hj>t), v. Sc. Law. 
[f. L. adminiclelat- ppl. stem of adminiculate to 
prop up.] To support by corroboratory evidence. 
(Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1829 Scott llrt. Midi, xxiii. 187 Bolstered up or supported, 
or, according to the law phrase, adminiculated, by other 
presumptive circumstances. 

Adminicula tion. 1 0bs. rare [n. of action, 
f. prec.] The process of giving help or support. 
a 1670 Hacket Life of Williams 11.217 (D.) Some plantsgrow- 
straight, some are nelp’t by adminiculation to be straight. 

II Adminiculum(a^dminrkbn£m). PI.-a. Nat. 
Hist. [L.; see Adminicle.] 

1 . Entorn. In pi. Kirby's name for the short spines 
or teeth on the abdominal segments of certain 
insects, pupre or grubs, whereby they make their 
way through any substance in which they burrow. 

1815 Kirby & Spence Entom. Ill (1826)255 The adminicula 
or short spines . . with which the dorsal segments of the 
abdomen of some pup® are armed. 

t 2 . Bol. Scopuli’s name for all those organs, such 
as tendrils, with which plants cling to any sup¬ 
port, called by Linnaeus fulcra . Obs. 
Administer (ardmimistai), v. ; also 4 amynis- 
tre, 5 ammynyster, 5-6admynystre, -er. [a. OKr. 
aministre-r, a semi-popular adaptation of L. ad- 
winistrd-rc, I. to minister to (any one), 2. to manage; 
f. ad to + ministrare to serve, to Minister. In 
14th c. the Fr. began to be refashioned after L., 
as administrer, and this spelling soon became the 
only one in Eng.] 

1 . trans. To manage as a steward, to carry on, 
or execute (an office, affairs, etc.); to manage the 
affairs of (an institution, town, etc.) 

# T1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. (1868) 135 He IGodl amynistrej) 
in many maneres and in dyuerse tymes by destyne, Jnlkc 
same hinges hat he hah disponed. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Senate 
iv. xxxiv. {1483) 82 The gouernement of a reamc shold be 
admynystred and executed by suche as were of grettest 
bounle, 165* Hobbes Lcviatlum in. xlii. 291 They that 
administer the secular affairs of the Church. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess Waters III. 242, I could never learn how, or by whom, 
that charity is administered. 1865 Grote Plato I. xix. 564 
Pericles administered Athens. 1868 M. Pattison Acadcm. 
Organ. § 4, X09 Each college has one or more bursars who 
administer the finances, 
b. absol. 

1866 Motlev Dutch Rep. iv. i. 546 Much incapacity to 
govern was revealed in this inordinate passion to administer. 

2 . Law. To manage and dispose of the goods 
and estate of a deceased person, either under a 
will, or by official appointment under Letters of 
Administration. 

c 1430 Polit. Ret. <5- Love Poems 29 Peyse wisely the besy- 
nesand the purpose of them wich ammynyster thy goodes. 
1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. Executor , The Ordinary shall 
depute the nearest and most lawful friends of the deceased 
to administer his goods. 

b. absol. To act officially as an executor or ad¬ 
ministrator. 

1602 yvu&tcKit First Pt. Parallele 44 Hee shall not haue 
an action of debt against the exccmour of his coexecutour, 
although the partie indebted did not administer in his life¬ 
time. 1714 [Arbuthnot & Pope) M. Scriblerus (J.) Neal’s 
order was never performed, because the executors durst not 
administer 1870 Pinkerton Guide to Administr. 9 When 
a stranger is about to administer, a renunciation should be 
obtained in writing from those who are by law entitled. 

3 . trans. To execute or dispense (justice). 

1509 Fisher Whs. 1876, 297 And admynystre ryght and 
Iustyce to euery party. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cotiq. II. 
vni. 286 The citizens disliked the rule of William on ac¬ 
count of the strict justice which he administered. 


4 . trans. To execute or perform (offices of relb 
gion) ; to dispense (a sacrament). A rare obs. 
const, is (of a person) To be administered : to 
receive ihe sacrament. 

1495 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de Wordc) 1. xlii. 70 ah, I 
neuer receyued hym syth I was admynystred in the chyrche 
of saynt Johan. 1585 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 252 We in 
our churches have both the gospel preached, and the sacra¬ 
ments.. administered. x6n Bible 2 Cor. viii. 19 This grace 
which is administred by vs. 1735 Wkslev Wks. 1872 I. 17 
I . . administered the Lord’s Supper to six or seven com¬ 
municants. 1855 Prescott Philip //, 1. ix. (1857) 175 It 
was thought proper to administer extreme unction to him. 

b. absol. 

% 1590 Gkeexwooo in Conferences lit. 57 By the Bishops call¬ 
ing, you administer, and by none other. 1634 J. Canne 
Necess. Separ. (1849) 23 A true vocation and calling by .. 
ordination of that faithful people where he is to administer. 

5 . To tender (an oath to any one). 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II , 1. iii. 182 Sweare by the duty thal 
you owe 10 heauen.. Tokeepe the Oath that we administer. 
1751 Jortin Serm . (1771) IV. i. 4 To administer an oath to 
a man. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Mor. Tales <1816) I. 223 
The oath, which has just been administered to you. 

0 . To apply or perform (any branch of the heal¬ 
ing art). Obs. exc. as, To give (medicine to). 

1541 R. Copland Galyens Terafi. 2 C i, They that by rea¬ 
son & Melhodc admynyster the arte of medyeyne do cure 
y* vlceres. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 537 The Physitians ad- 
ministring this operation. 1743 tr. 1 leister's Stirg. 277 His 
Attendants should stand ready to administer the Dressings. 
1747 in Col. Rec. Penn. V. 136, I administer’d the Medicines 
to Shikaliiny. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Observ, 109 Ifa surgeon 
. . administers mercury in one of the diseases. 

b. absol. 

1845 Ford Handhk. Spain i. 47 The patient however must 
administer to himself. 

7 . 1 Icnccyfc. I'o dispense, furnish, supply, or 
give (anything beneficial, or assumed to be bene¬ 
ficial, to the recipient; extended humorously to a 
rebuke , a blow, etc.) Const, to. 

1480 Caxton Fayt of Amies 111. xxi. 219 Euery noble man 
shulde peyne him sea after hys powere to administre unto 
him heithe of witte and aduyse. 1628 Dicbv Voy. Mcdit. 
56 A place that administred meanes of such debauched nesse. 
1713 Stkf. 1.e English m . No. 38,243 The Joy which this Tem¬ 
per of Soul administers. 1789-96 J. Morse Amcr. Geog. 1 . 
296 These annual orations administered fuel to the fire of 
liberty. 1852 Thackeray Esmond in. vii. (1876* 377 She kept 
him by her side to nurse the baby and administer posset to 
the Gossips. 1865 Morn. Star 31 Mar., By invading the 
North he might administer his oldantagonists another severe 
blow. 

b. intr. (ohj. omitted.) To contribute beneficially, 
to minister to. 

1712 Spectator No. 477, p t A Fountain .. administers to the 
Pleasure, as well as the Plenty of the Place. 1779 J. Modri: 
View of Society xiv. (1789) I. 99 Who are supposed to ad¬ 
minister to the King’s pleasures. 1872 R. Anderson Missions 
Am. Board III. xi. 164 He was soon able to administer to 
the comfort of his associates. 

t Admi nister, sb. Obs. [a. L. administer an 
attendant, f. ad to + minister a servant.] One who 
administers or ministers to others ; a minister or 
administrator. 

1506 Ordin. Crystal Men (W. de Worde) iv. xxi. 248 To 
make admynysters unto the poore. 1586T. Rogers 39 Art. 
(1607) 234 The public ministers of the word are to be the 
administers of the Sacraments. 1650 Howell Lett. II. 4 
They serve the dead and living ; they becom Attorneys and 
administers. 1677 Gale Crt. of Gentiles II. in. 172 These 
Apuletus cals Administers and Salvation-bringers. 

Administered (a-dmrnistajd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ell] Managed, carried on; dispensed, tendered. 

1538 Starkey England 46CyvyIe ordurand polytyke law, 
admynystyrd by olfycers and ndarys. 1651 Hobbes Levia¬ 
than 11. xxx. 176 The Kingdoms of God, (administred by 
M oses,) uver the Jewcs. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Oath, 
The Oath of Allegiance, as administered for upwards of six 
hundred years. 1865 Pall Mall G. 6 Nov. 10 The highly 
administered Arabs of the Tell or cultivated districts. Mod. 
The dose administered was deadly poison. 

Administerial (jedministi-mal), a. [f. Ad¬ 
minister v. on analogy of ministerial (f. L. minis- 
teritim ) and its apparent relation to minister A 
* Pertaining to the administration or government. 
Craig 1847. 

Administering (dedministerii)), vbl. sb. [f. 
Administer v. f-ing 1 .] The action of managing; 
of ministering ; or of supplying, giving. 

1678 Butler tfudibr. 111. 1. 1276 What makes rebelling 
against Kings A good old Cause?—Administering*. Mod. 
He thought of administering a sharp reproof. 

Administering (&dmrnisterii) ),ppi.a. [f. as 
prec. + -ING 2 .] Managing; ministering; supplying. 

1685 tr. Bossuet, Doctr. Cath. Ch. § 4, 7 Angels . . being 
established by God’s order, as administring Spirits. 

Administrable (&dmrmstrab’l), a. [f. L. ad - 
ministrd-re to Administer + -ble, as if ad. L. *ad- 
ministrabilis.'] Capable of administration. 

1818 In Todd. 1832 J. Austin Lcct. Jurisp. li. <1879) II. 
865 The Scotch law of succession in moveables (that is, ad¬ 
ministrable property). 

Administrant (wdmrnistrant), a. and sb. [a. 
Fr. administrant pr. pple. of administrer: see 
Administer vi] 

A. adj. Acting, managing affairs; executive. 

1602 Sir W. Segar Honor , Mil. Civ. *v. xxi. 236 The 

officers Administranl are to precede; next to them the 


Vacants. 1855 H. Reed Lcct. Eng. Hist. vii. 238 Justice 
is made to appear almost self-administranl. 

B. sb. One who administers or conducts any 
office or affair ; an acting officer. 

1602 Sir W. Segar Honor , Mil. * Civ. iv. xxi. 236 To be¬ 
gin with Administrants and their order among thcmselues. 
1873 Browning Red Cott. N.-Cap Country 254 The Church 
is sole administrant, Since sole possessor of what worldly 
wealth Monsieur L6once Miranda late possessed. 

+ Administrate, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. a J min¬ 
is t rat-us pa. pple. of administrd-re : see Admin¬ 
ister vi] Administered. 

1627 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent, in. i. 5 Baptisme might 
not t>e adminisiral in private places. 1671 True Non-Con¬ 
formist 226 These faithful men, by whom it fthe oath] was 
administrate. 1715 in Wodrow’s Corr. (1843) 11 . 96 To have 
got favourable Justices of the Peace to have administrate the 
Allegiance and Assurance. 

Administrate (admi nistr^t), v. [f. L. Oil- 
ministrdt- ppl. stem of administnJ-re: see Admin¬ 
ister (cf. demonstrate, etc.). A bv-form of Ad¬ 
minister v. (a sacrament, oath, medicine). 

1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk( 18431 11 . 38 That no mailer of 
person, in time coining, ndminislral anie of the sacraments 
secreetlie. X733 G. Chevne Eng. Malady < 17351 Prcf.. When 
Lithotomy cannot he administrated. 1855 Mu man l.at.Chr. 
in. v. (1864I II. 70 The delinquent clerk might be deprived 
fur a time of his power of; dminislraiing sacred things. 

Administrating (admi-nistMtirp, vbl. sb. 
[f. prec. + -INC l .] Managing, conducting affairs ; 
administration. (Mostly gcrnndial.) 

1862 Rvskin tin to this Last 74 Whether the stream shall 
he a curse or a blessing, depends upon man’s labour, and 
administrating intelligence | ~ intelligence in managing or 
administrating). 1873 Brit. ( 1 . Ar?'. Jan., 93 Thanks to the 
system in vogue for administrating our naval affairs. 

Administration (admi nistrr’ Jon). A!so4-f> 
admynystraeion, -cioun, -tyon, etc. [ad. L. ad- 
minishdtidn-em f n. of action, f. administrii-re: sec 
Administer v. The Fr. administration (13th c. in 
Littrc) may be the imined, source.] 

11- The action of administering or serving in 
any office; sen ice, ministry, attendance, perform¬ 
ance of duty. Obs. in general sense. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. iv. j Fherfore we hauynge this ad- 
miliistraciouii, or office iV’ulg. admin is t rat ionem\ . . faylen 
not. 1^84 Caxton Cnrial iij b, Thanguysshts that he hath 
suflfred in admynystraeion publycque, 1526 Tisdale i Cor. 
xii. 5 ’Flier arc* differences of administracions, and yt-l but 
one lorde | Wyct.it struyeis, Rhelms ministrations. 1611 
administrations]. 1676 Hale Contempt. 1. 356 No man’s 
condition is desperate so long as the Physician < ontinues his 
administration. 1791 Boswell Johnson \ 1816' I. 18 All the 
stores of nature and of art stand in prompt administration. 

i 2 . Performrtnee, execution of. Obs. 

1598 Bakkcley Be ini tie of Man 1631 >309 Hee that buyeth 
an office, must sell the administration of it. 1611 Bible 
2 Cor. ix. 12 For the administration of this seruice . . is 
abundant also by many lhanksgiuings vnto God [Wyclif 
mynysterie, Tindall ministracion]. 

o. Management (of tiny business). 

1 1374 Chaucer Boethius 1. (1560* 199/2, I .. desired to put 
foorth in execucion and in act of commen administracion 
tliilke things that I had learned. 1494 Fabyanmi. 547 Rule 
and gouernaunce of the same kyngedonie and lordeshyppes, 
w ith all admynystracions of the same. 1538 Starkey Eng¬ 
land 4 Admynystratyon of the maters of the commyn wel. 
1769 Kouektson ( has. V, VI. vi. 107 In him was vested 
the sovereign administration of the revenues. i868Ruskin 
Polit. Econ. Art i. 18 The principles which are right in the 
administration of a few fields, are right also in the administra¬ 
tion of a great country. 

4 . ellipt. The management of public affairs ; the 
conducting or carrying on of the details of govern¬ 
ment ; hence, sometimes, used for government. 

1681 H. Nevile Plato Rediv. 79 All the difficulty in our 
Administration, hath been to regulate our own Nobility. 
1771 Junius Lett. xlix. 254 The real injuries they received 
from every measure of your grace’s administration. 1825 
T. Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 50, I resigned the ad¬ 
ministration at the end of my second year. 1851 Mariotii 
Italy i. 25 Salutary reforms in every branch of adminis¬ 
tration. 

5 . The executive part of the legislature; the minis¬ 
try; now often loosely called the ‘Government.’ 

1731 Gcntlem. Mag. 0806) I. 9 A Defence of the measures 
of the present Administration. 1783 Cow PER Priv. Coir. 
(1824) I. 250 The deplorable condition of the country, insisted 
on by the friends of administration, and not denied by their 
adversaries. 1790 Beatson Nav. <5- Mil. Mem. I. 17 Our 
Administration took alarm thereat. 1840 Macaulay Clive 
84 A rapid succession of weak administrations.. had held 
the semblance of pow er. 

6. Law. The management and disposal of the 
estate of a deceased person by an executor or ad¬ 
ministrator. spec. As opposed to probate, The au¬ 
thority to administer the estate of an intestate, as 
conferred by Letters of Administration granted, 
formerly by the Ordinary, now by the Probate 
Division of the High Court of Justice. 

1538 Starkey England 127 The prerogatyfe gyven to the 
same Byschope of Canterbury, w nerby he hath . . the ad¬ 
mynystratyon of intestate godys. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
§ 200 If that he make no exccutours when he entreth into re¬ 
ligion, then the ordinapr may commit the administration of 
his goods to others, as if he were dead indeed. 1708 Bicker- 
staff Det. in Swift's Wks. 1755 II. t. 166 Once a term she is 
cited into the court to take out letters of administration. 185* 
McCulloch Taxation it. vi. § 3 (ed. 2) 300 The court by 
which the probate or administration is granted. 1867 E. V. 
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Williams Executors 4- Administr. m. i. ii. (1867) II. 885 
Co-executors. . are regarded in law as an individual person 
. .. the acts of any one of them, in respect of the administra¬ 
tion of the effects, are deemed to be the acts of all. 

7 . The action of administering something to 
others: a. Dispensation (of a sacrament, of justice, 
etc.), b. Giving or application (of remedies), c. 
Tendering (of an oath). 

c 1315 S110KEHAM 57 The signe hys of thys sacrament The 
bisschopes blcssynge, Forth myd the admynyslraeioun. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 11. i. A 8 b, He ought alwey thynk on 
the gouernement of the royamc & who hath thadmynystra- 
cion of justycc. 1597 Siiaks. 2 Hen. 1 V, v. ii. 75 In the ad- 
ministration of his Law. 163s Pagitt Christ ianogr. 66 Kor 
the Administration of the Sacrament of Baptismc. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 232 These severe Administrations 
of War could not be without great Desolations. 1768 Black- 
stove Comm. III. 73 To rectify and redress any mal-ad- 
ministrations of justice. 1875 Wood Thera /. 11879) *95 In 
poisoning by oxalic acid, the immediate administration of 
an antidote is of the utmost importance. 

Administrational (a*dministr<’i‘J[anal) f a. [f. 
prcc. + -al *.] Of or pertaining to administration; 
administrative. 

1862 Rawlinson* Five Ct. Mon . v. vii. (1873I III. 439 The 
administrational merits of Darius . . have obscured his 
military glories. 

Administrative (ardmi*nistrd»tiv), a. [ad. L. 
adm i nisi rally-ns ; f. administrate ppl. stem : sec 
Administer and -ive.] 

1 . Pertaining to, or dealing with, the conduct or 
management of affairs ; executive. 

1731 Uau.f.V, Administrative, pertaining toadministration. 
1794 Lo. Hood in NicolaYs His/. 4 Lett. Nelson 11845! 
i. 399 Captain Young. . returned to the Yictory with two 
Officers and two of the Administrative Bodies. 1850 King- 
lake Crimea VI. x. 399 't he administrative troubles of the 
winter campaign. 1858 IIawthokne Fr. 4 It. frith. II. 334 
He was in his element as an administrative man. 1872 
Yeats Growth 4 Viciss. Comm. 34 A municipal oligarchy.. 
insured some degree of administrative skill. 

t 2 . Of the nature of stewardship, or delegated 
authority; ‘used in contradistinction to dominion 
or power in propriety/ Obs. 

*753 CHAMBt rs Cycl. Su//. s.v., 'Tis contraverted whether 
the power given to Augustus were only administrative , or 
proper and immediate. 

3 . absol. quasi -sb. An administrative body; a com¬ 
pany of men entrusted with management. 

1876 Academy 13 .May, 455 3 Grossly unjust to the more 
prominent administrates and executives concerned. 

Administratively (administri'fithli), adv. 
[f. jirec. + -ly 2 .] In an administrative manner; in 
respect to administration. 

i860 ll'estm. Rc?\ No. ^34, 503 As fast as a government, 
by becoming representative, grows better lilted for main¬ 
taining the rights of citizens, it . . grows administratively 
unfitted for other purposes. 1871 Daily News 2 Jan., A 
post which is administratively subordinate to the Treasury. 

Administrator (admi-m&trritoj, adminis¬ 
trator). [a. L. administrator 11. of agent, f. admin¬ 
istrate'. see Administer. Cf. h r. administrates 
^ 16th c. in Litt. .] 

1 . One who administers ; one who manages, car¬ 
ries on, or directs the affairs of any establishment 
or institution ; a steward, manager, or acting 
governor. 

*533 Bellf.ndese Livy nr. <18221306 Quhilk is anc richt 
prothttabil thing in admini»tratoris of grete materis. 1675 
Baxter Cath. Theol. 11. 1. 177 Jesus Christ. . is Gods Ad¬ 
ministrator General of the humane world. 1705 LuttkeLL 
Brief Ret. (1S57 • V. 627 Danish troops were marching lo 
dislodge the forces of the administrator of Holstein. 1859 
Mill Liberty v. <1865! 68 ; 1 The administrators of the Poor 
Rate throughout the country. 1880 Daily News 15 Apr. 5/6 
The Acting Administrator of Griqualand West. 

2 . absol. One who has the faculty of managing or 
organizing. Cf. manager. 

1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 14 All the implements of 
war had been largely provided by Louvois, the first of living 
administrators. 1870 Standard 16 Nov., What is really 
wanted for the pacification of Marseilles is a new superior 
administrator. 

3 . One who executes or performs the official 
duties of religion, justice, etc.; one who dispenses 
or ministers to the public in such matters. 

1563 Man Muscttlus' Com. Places 272 b, We bee not makers 
of sacramentes, but administrators of them. 1651 Baxter 
Inf. Ba/t. 95 The Holiness which is the ground for the Ad¬ 
ministrator to baptize. 1865 Maule in Corah. Mag. Oct., 
429 The answers to them by the judges may embarrass the 
administrators of justice. 

b. One who applies, proffers, or gives anything. 
1828 LandoR/ wwf. Conv. Wks. 1846, I. xxxvi. 227 Bonds 
may hold the weak ; the stronger break them, and strangle 
the administrator. 

4 . One to whom authority is given to manage 
estates, etc. for the legal owner during his mino¬ 
rity, incapacity, etc.; a trustee, a steward, tsp. 
in Sc. Imw. *A person legally empowered to act 
for another whom the law presumes incapable of 
acting for himself (. Eneye. Brit .), as the father of 
children under age. 

1599 Sandvs Euro/ae S/ce. (1632) 53 To be administrators 
of Abbeys, BLshopncks and other benefices. 1623 Bacon 
Hen. VII (J.) Whether he did it in his own right, or as ad¬ 
ministrator to his daughter. 

5 . A person officially appointed to manage and 


dispose of the estate of one who dies without ap¬ 
pointing executors, or whose appointed executors 
cannot or do not act; an executor dative. 

1514 Fitzherbfrt fustyceof Peas (IS2$) 127 Yf any person 
having shepe of his owne happen to be made executor or 
ad mi nisi rat cur. 1641 Termes de la Lev 12, Administrator 
is he to whom the Ordinary commiltcth the administration 
of goods of a dead man for default of an Executor. 1824 
Dibdin Libr. Com/. 455 Would not trust them to the custody 
of a careless heir, or mercenary administrator. 1870 Pinker¬ 
ton Guide to Administr. 11 The administrator must Ix-ar in 
mind that he has nothing to do with the real estate of 
decedent. 

Administratorship (a’dministrritojjip, x-d- 
ministr<?i-tej|ip). [f. prec. + -ship.] The position 
or office of an administrator. 

1590 S win burn Testaments 251 Whether of them were to 
be admitted to the admini>tratorship, in case the testator 
had died intestate. 1865 Carlyle Fred. Gt. I. hi. xii. 300 
This first crisis, of getting into the Prussian Administrator- 
ship .. our vigilant Kurfurst .. has successfully managed. 

Administratress (admhnistivktrOs). rare. 
[f. Administrator +-ess, on Eng. analogies ; cf. 
•waitress, actress .] A female administrator. 

1775 M rs. BoscAWENin Mrs. Delany, Lett. Ser. n. II. 176 ,1 
wifi allow your word ‘administratress,* and I understand it. 

t Administra*trice. Obs. [a. Fr. administra¬ 
trices ad. It. administrate L. administrates- 
cm.] A female administrator. 

a 1520 Myrrourc of Our Ladye 53 As a busy administra- 
trice mercyful & pytuous she visited the nedy syke men. 

Administratrix (ad mi nistrir Iriks), [a. L. 
adm inislrdtr-ix, fe m. of Adm in istratc »r : see -trix.] 
1 ..gen. A female administrator; an administratress. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rcvot. Wks. Y. 63 The princess Sophia was 
named.. asa lemporaryadininistratrix. 1859G. Wilson Life 
of Forbes iv. 126 A mighty change passing over Medicine as 
an administratrix of substances, which in one sense are food, 
in another medicine, in another poison. 

2 . spec. A woman appointed to administer the 
estate of an intestate. 

1626 Cocke ram, Administratrix , a woman in that place 
(/>. as administrator]. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. State xi. 
<1840! 27 Her daughter had little comfort to be executrix or 
administratrix unto her. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Ad¬ 
ministrator, If a woman have goods tints committed to her 
charge, or administration, she is called administratrix. 

• The special meaning is the earlier ; and it is due 
to its technical use as a legal term that the Latin 
form of the word has !)cen retained, rather than 
the still earlier administress, and the later adminis¬ 
tratress and administratrice. 
tAdmrnistrer. Obs. [f. Administer v. + -erL 
Cf. OFr. amenistrere , -cor, -cur L. administra¬ 

tor, -cm, afterwards supplanted by the learned form 
adminisiraleuri] One who administers, esp. who 
administers anything to another. 

1495 Caxton Vitas Patr. <W. de Worde) t. Ii. 105 bh, Goo 
hens thou wicked and peruerted admynystrer of malice. 1631 
Donne Biathanatos Ai Poysons, which the nature of the 
disease, and the art of the Administrer made wholesome. 
1654 Gentiles Servita’s Hist. Inquis. (1676) 843 But where 
the Administrer hath all His requisite qualities, it is neces¬ 
sary to withstand his excesses. 

+ Admi'nistress. Obs. rare. Also admynys- 
tresse. [a. M Fr. administr esse, earlier amenistresse, 
amenistrercsse, fern, of amettestren : see prcc. and 
-ess.] A woman who administers or ministers to 
others ; a dispenser of benefits. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 255/4 Marye moder of Jhesu cri>t 
admynystresse andseruaunt 16x6 Chatman Mus.tus (2858) 
217 A Light [Hero’s torch] that was administress of sight 
To cloudy Venus. 

t Admi’nistry. Obs. rare- 1 . [^Administer 
v .; after minister, ministry .] The action of ad¬ 
ministering or ministering to ; administration. 

1616 Chapman Sonnets ii. Poesy is not so remov'd a thing 
From graveadministry of public weals As these times take it. 
+ Admrnutive, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. ? med. L. 
adminut- ppl. stem of adm inn-ire (f. ad to + mintt - 
ere to lessen; cf. ME. Amknuse, OFr. amen user) 
+ -IVE.] Characterized by diminution, tending to 
grow less. 

1656 Trapp Ex/os. Rer>. xiii. 3/1868)763/1 Cotton the Jesuit 
confesses .. that^now the Christian Church is but adminutive. 

Admirability (s&dmirabiiiti). rare -°. [ad. 
L. admirdbililas, n. of quality f. admirdbilis ; see 
Admirable and -ty.] = Admirableness. 

1731 In Bailey, whence in Johnson, etc. 

Admirable (ardmirab’l), a. [a. Fr. admirable, 
in OFr. amir able L. admtrdbil-cm, f. admird-ri: 
see Admire and -able.] 

+ 1 . To be wondered at; wonderful, surprising, 
marvellous. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. O. 1. vii. 36 He .. was knowne right well 
To nave done much more admirable deedes. 1601 Siiaks. 
All's Welt 11. i. 26 Lord. Oh 'tis braue warres. Parr. Most 
admirable, I haue scene those warres. 1639 Fuller Holy 
War 1. vL (1840) 8 It may justly seem admirable how that 
senseless religion should gain so much ground on Chris¬ 
tianity. 1660 Milton Free Comnrw. 431 Not only strange 
and admirable, but lamentable to think on. 17x8 J.Chamber- 
layne Relig. Philos . (1730) I. vi. § 10 All the admirable curio¬ 
sities observable in Ihe Heart. 1794 Svluvah View of Nat. 
II, He has in his words something Ooiomi [? 0 «top ti), divine 
and admirable. 


lienee, by insensible gradations, 

2 . Exciting gratified surprise, or wonder united 
with approbation, esteem or reverence. In later 
usage the idea of wonder disappears, and the word is 
a mere exaggerated or emphatic way of expressing 
estimable , excellent, approvable , likable, pleasing. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. ii. 234 You are a gentleman of 
excellent breeding, admirable discourse.. 1604 Marlowe 
Faustus 70 Helen of Greece was the admirable?t lady that 
ever lived. 1678 Hobbes Decam. Phys. L 1 What so many 
do so highly praise must be very admirable. 1754 Chatham 
Lett, to Ne/kew iv. 28 The admirable dispositions you have 
towards all that is right and good. 1788 V. Knox Wint. 
Even. I. ii. xiv. 200 'the dialogue of an admirable author. 
1825 M c Cvlloch Pol. Econ. 11. 5 2, 99 The admirable ma¬ 
chinery invented by Hargreaves. 1856 Kane A retie Ex/l. 
I. xi. 29 Crimped seal-skin boots or moccasins, an admirable 
article of walking gear. 1867 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 288 
His wife takes admirable care of him. 

•j Also nsed formerly as^. and adv., and as name 
of a butterfly; see Admiral 5. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bart as \. iiL (1641) 23/2 Sure, in the 
Legend of absurdcst Fables 1 should enroll most of these 
admirables. 1611 Siiaks. Cymb. 11. iii. 19 A wonderful sweet 
aire, with admirable rich words to it. 1725 De Foe Voy. 
round Worlds. 1840)291 Made them roast a piece of venison 
. . admirable well. 

Admirableness (ardmirab’lnes). [f. prcc. + 
-ness.] JTie quality of being admirable ; wonder- 
fulness ; wonderful excellence ; estimableness. 

1607 Mis. Ettfo?xedMarr. iv. in HazL Dodsl. IX. 540 The 
admirableness of her virtues. 1675 T. Bkooks Golden Key 
Wks. 1867 V. 593 The greatness of God's love, the vehemency 
of his love, and the admirableness of his love. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 343 The admirableness of these Phe¬ 
nomena. 1851 Ruskin Stones of Ven. lit. ii. § 44, 64 The 
principal church in Italy was built with little idea of any 
other admirableness than that which was to result from its 
being huge. 

Admirably (ardmirabli), adv. [f. Admirable 
+ -LY 2 .] In an admirable manner; marvellously, 
wonderfully {obs.); in a manner exciting wonder 
and pleasure; excellently. 

1593 R. Harvey P/iilad. 4 So you may deny almost euery 
actors Actes, that hath liued admirably in the worlde. 1615 
Sandys Trav. ip Being borne by a tempest vnto this Hand, 
and so admirably deliucred. 1664 Pepys in Shaks. Cent. 
Praise 318 ‘Macbeth,* a pretty good play, but admirably 
acted. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World 102 Calicoes, 
muslins, wrought silks, some of them admirably’ fine. 1769 
yunius Lett. iv. 21 He handles his weapon most admirably. 
1855 Macaulay Frcdk. Gt. 87 The Prussian army . . was 
also admirably trained and admirably officered. 1863 Kemble 
Resid. Georgia 47 IJie pigs thrive admirably here. 

Admiral (ardmiral), sb. Forms: 3-4 amyrayl, 
amrayl, 5 amyrayle, amerayle; 4 amyral, 
4-5 amyrall(e, amerel(le, 5 amyrel(le, 5-6 
amiral, amerall(e, amrall, amrel(le ; 3 admi- 
rail, -ale, 4-5 admyral, 4-6 admyrall(e, admi- 
ralle, 3-6 admerall, 5-7 admirall, 5- admiral. 
Also 3 admirald, 5 amireld; 4 ameraunt, 7 ad- 
mirant. [a. OFr., ad. Arab, directly, or through 
med. L. or some other l^om. lang. The Arabic 
amir commander, (f.JJJ^j amara, to command, 
order,) commonly Englished Ameer, Emir, occurs in 
many titles followed by -al- ‘(of) the/ as in amir-al- 
1 nmard ruler of rulers, amir-al-md commander of 
the water, amir-al-bahr, commander of the sea, 
the earliest of which is amir-al-muminin com¬ 
mander of the faithful, assumed by the Caliph 
Omar, and Latinized in many forms by the early 
chroniclers (see Atnirmumnes in Du Cange). As 
amir is constantly followed by -al- in all such titles, 
atntr-al- was naturally assumed by Christian writers 
as a substantive word, and variously Latinized as 
amir-dlis , -alius, -alius, -arias, OFr. amiral, -ail, 
-aill, -ayl, Fr. amirau, amirar, amiralh, Pg. ami- 
rath, It. amiragtio. But as is usual with foreign 
words, popular etymology was soon at work on these 
original forms, assimilating them to more familiar 
words, (1) by treating the am- as = Fr. and Pr.a/n- 

L. adm-, and refashioning it accordingly as med. 
L. admir-dlis, -alius, - alius, -dritis, OFr. admiral, 
-ail; (2) by assimilating it to other Arabic words 
in al- (which prob. began in Spain) as med. L. 
almiradlus, OSp. almitalle, abnirage, It. almi- 
raglio , OFr. almiral, -ail; (3) by assimilating the 
ending to familiar Teutonic or Romance suffixes, 
as med. L. amir-aldus, OFr. amiralt, -anil, -aut 
(after names like Reginald), Sp. almirante (? after 
imperante), OFr. amirant, admirant; (4) by 
confusing the refashioned forms in adm- with de¬ 
rivatives of L. admirdri to wonder at, whence 
med. L. admirdbilis (‘Rex Africae qui dicitur vul- 
gariter admirabilis tnundV), admirandus , admi- 
rdtus (these again with the initial variations am-, 
amm -, aim-), whence Pr. amiratz, OFr. amirel t 
amirt, amirauble, amirajle, amirand, etc., etc. In 
Eng. the chief form represents OFr. amiral, -ayl, re¬ 
duced in 16th c. by phonetic gradation to amreh 
a pronunciation still common with sailors. But 
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the refashioned admirals, - ail occurs as early as 
1205, and became regular after 1500 as the literary 
form. Variants in -aid, - aunt , after med. L. amir- 
aldus, and OFr. ami rant , arc also found in ME. 
As in the other languages the original meaning 
was * Emir, Saracen commander, ruler under the 
Caliph or Sultan*; the modern maritime use is 
due to the office of amir-al-bahr or amJr-al-md 
'Ameer of the sea’ (Sp. almirattle de la mar), 
created by the Arabs in Spain and Sicily, continued 
by the Christian kings of Sicily, and adopted suc¬ 
cessively by the Genoese, French, and English 
under Edward III as ‘Amyrel of the Sc,’ or ‘ad- 
myrall of the navy.’ After the original use became 
obsolete about 1500, admiral was used in the naval 
sense, without any qualification, as an English title.] 
+ 1. An emir or prince under the Sultan ; any 
Saracen (or * infidel ’) ruler or commander. Obs. 

c 1205 Layamon 27668 pat on admiral t of Babiloinc he wes 
addere. Ibid. 27689 peos admirale sone, Gecron is ihate. 
1197 R. Glouc. 407 An am ray I pere bysyde.. 5<dd hym vp 
to (Jristene men. Ibid. 409 pe kyng of Camele made pays, 
& an amyrayl also, And Jcne hem gret garyson. a 1300 A'. 
Horn 93 panne spak on admiral 1 Id, Of wordcs he was bald. 
*■1314 Guy Wam>. 101 With that come forth an amireld, A 
Sarrazin. 1366 Maunoevii.R (1839) v. 38 Be the Cytees and 
be the Townes ben Amvralles, that have the Governance of 
thePeple. # c 1380 Sir Fern tub. 1920 ‘Vhanc v-hurd .vj. of 
my fon, 1 saidc pe Amyrelle. Ibid. 532 Ne fa^t he neuere ?et 
in fclde i w\ p kyng ne Ameraunt, pat he ne aslo} ouper 
madem ^elde. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 196 Where that an 
heathen admiralle Was lorde. ^1430 Lydg. Bochas v. v. 
(1554) 126 a, Old Hanniball Which of Chartage was chief 
Admirall. ^1450 Merlin xviti. 281 Maglaant, an amyrall 
saisne cruewell and felon. 1483 Cantos* Gold. I.eg. 190/4 
Sone of the admyralle of babylone which was named exerscs. 
1490 — Eneydos xxvii. 104 Pluto the grete god of hell 
admyrall of tne styge. [1561 J. Daus tr. Bn llinger on Apoc. 
(*573) 124 b, After Mahomet him selfe they had in order 
xxv Amirals (for so they called their Kings or Princes).] 

2 . The commander-in-chief of the navy of a 
country ; in England, formerly, the title of 1 an 
officer or magistrate that has the government of 
the king’s navy, and the hearing and determining 
all causes, as well civil as criminal, belonging to 
the sea’ (Cowel), also styled more fully Lord High 
Admiral\ whose administrative duties are now in 
commission, and discharged by five Lords Com¬ 
missioners of the Admiralty, and his judicial func¬ 
tions vested in the High Court of Admiralty. 

1460 Capgrave Citron. 250 The Erl of Arundel, Richard, 
was mad amyrel of the se. 1480 Canton Citron. Eng. ccxliii. 
290 Erie of kente made Admyral of Iinglond for to kepe the 
see. 1494 Fabyan vi. cxcvii. 203 Elfncus, that than was 
mayster or admyrall of the Kyngcs nauy. 1513 Arnold 
Chrott. (1811) 47 Syr Edward Howard, tne Amerall, with 
other, was drownyd. 1549 Edward VI Death warrant 
in Facsint. of National MSS. 11. xliv, Sir Thomas Seymour 
knyght, Lorde Seymour of Sudeley, late Highe Admyrall 
of our Realme of Englandc. 1556 Citron. Grey Errors 0/ 
Lottd,{ 1852) 37 The lorde amrelle of France came into Yng- 
lond. Ibid. 52 Sir John Dudley that was amrelle of the see 
was made yerle of Warwyk 1 1547]. 1699 Luttkell Brief 

ReL (1857) IV. 558 [The King of Spain] will suddenly re¬ 
call to court the admirant of Castille. 1772 Pennant Jours 
in Scott. (1774) 161 The Earl of Bute is admiral of the 
county.. but no way dependent on the lord high admiral 
of Scotland. 1868 Chambers Encycl. 1 . 46 The office of 
Lord High Admiral was last filled by II.R.H. the Duke of 
Clarence, afterwards William IV. 

3 . A naval officer of the highest rank ; the com¬ 
mander of a fleet or squadron ; a flag-officer. In 
England there are four grades —Admiral of the 
Fleet, ranking with a field-marshal in the army; 
Admiral, Vice-Admiral, and Rear-Admiral, rank¬ 
ing with a general, lieutenant-general, and major- 
general respectively. Formerly they were also di¬ 
vided into classes denominated from the colours 
hoisted by them, Admirals of the Red, White, or 
Blue Squadron. 

Hence Admiral of the Blue, an obs. jocose name 
for a tapster (from the colour of his apron). 

<■1425 Wvntoun Cron. vii. ix. 99 Slwe pc amyrale of pat 
flot. 1475 Bk. of Noblesse 860) 16 Johan erle of Hontyndon 
was made chcif admyralle of a new armee to rescue Harflue. 
1606 Siiaks. Ant. Cf Cl. lit. x. 2 Thantoniarl, the Egyptian 
Admirall, With all their sixty flye. 1656 Milton Lett, of 
State Wks. 1738 El. 198 One Giles, a French-man, a petty 
Admiral of four Ships. 1688 Lond. Gaz. mmccclvi./^ Sir 
Roger Strickland, Rear Admiral of England, rides present 
Admiral in the Downs of a Squadron of Ships. 1731 Poor 
Robin (N.) As soon as customers begin to stir, The Admiral 
of the Blue, crys, Coming, sir! 1853 Encycl. Brit. ] 1 .14a For 
nearly a century we had no Admiral of the Red Squadron. 

4 . The privileged commander of a fishing or 
merchant fleet. 

Fishing boats in the North Sea often fish in company—in 
fleets. They are all under the command of one man, who 
gives the orders when to shoot the nets, haul them, etc. He 
is called the ‘Admiral.*—R. G. Marsden. (Cf. Admiralty 
1708 Royal Proclm., June 26, in Loml. Gaz. mmmmcccclii, 

1 1 is.. Enacted, That whoever should after the said Five and 
twentieth Day of March, first enter with his Fishing-Ship, 
any Harbour or Creek in Newfoundland, should be for that 
Season Admiral of the said Harbour or Creek, and should 
reserve so much Beech or Flakes as should be necessary for 
his Boats, and One over, as a Privilege..; and the Master of 
ihe Second Fishing-Ship Entring such Harbour.., shall be 


Vice-Admiral, and the Master of the Third Ship.., Rear- 
Admiral for that Season. .^\ll Differences.. shall be deter¬ 
min'd by the Fishing Admirals in the several Harbours; and 
an Appeal is given from such Judgment to the Commanders 
of the Men of War appointed Convoys for Newfoundland. 

5 . = Admiral-ship (cf. Fr. le vaisseau amiral. 
Milton’s ammiral is in imitation of It. ammiraglia 
‘an admirall or chief ship’ (Florin); cf. amrni- 
raglio , later form of almiraglio : see above): 
The ship which carries the admiral; the Flag¬ 
ship. Also applied to the most considerable ship 
of a fleet of merchantmen, or of the vessels em¬ 
ployed in the Newfoundland cod-fishery. 

1588 in /lari. Misc. (Malh.) 11 .52 'I headmiral and another 
ship of four hundred ions. 1590 Wkbbe Trav. (18681 19 
The Harry appertayning to the company of the M archants, 
was our Yice-admirall. 162a R. Hawkins Coy. to S. Sea 
19 The admirall of the Spanish armada was a Flemish 
snippe. 1667 Milton I\ L. 1. 294 The mast Of some great 
Ammiral. 1725 1 )e Foe l r oy. round World (1840) 79 Under 
orders of the great ship as admiral. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. It. vii. vi. 317 'Pall branchy timbers yonder, one day tn 
be inasts of admirals. 

6. Pop. name of two European species of butterfly 
(fain. Vanessi/liv), distinguished as the Red and 
the White Admiral (Vanessa A talanta, and Lime- 
nitis Sibylla). The name belonged at first to the 
former, also (peril, originally the Admirable ; see 
Admiral a. 

17*0 Albin Nat. Hist. Eng. Insects Plate in, A most 
beautiful Fly called the Admiral Butter-fly. 1798 E. Dono¬ 
van Nat. I list. Brit. Ins. Vtl 1 .20 The red admirable Butter¬ 
fly is certainly a very common species. 1868 Baring-Gould 
Silver Store 1 16 Admirals on bark of oak Tarry till a sunny 
stroke O'er their scarlet stripes and rings Drinks the water 
from their wings. 

7 . Conch. = Admiral-shell : A collector’s name 
for certain beautiful shells of the genus Conus. 

1748 Sir J. Hill Gen. Nat. Hist., A trim. 137 The admiral - 
shell, the voluta with a broad yellow fascia, with a punctuated 
line in it. 1819 I’antologia l.s.v., There are four species of 
this shell, viz. the grand-admiral, the vice-admiral, the 
orange-admiral, and the extra-admiral. 

8. A It rib. and Comb., as admiral court, galley, 
ship, etc.; also admiral-in-chief or admiral- 
general, the supreme naval commander. 

1681 Lend. Gaz. mdcliv/4 An Act concerning the Juris, 
diction of Admiral-Court. 1770 Langhorne l'intarch's 
Lives ( 1879) t. 138.1 Themistoclcs was sacrificing on the 
deck of the admiral-galley. 1600 Holland Livy xxxvi. xliv. 
943 c, Livius.. advaunced forward with the Admiral! ship 
[ firftori a nave]. 1692 Lond. Gaz. mindcclxi.'t The Admiral 
Ship, which is to carry 70 (.inns. 1699 Ibid, mmmdxxx/z 
Baron Jewell is made Admiral General. 1849 Grotk Greet e 
(1862) V. 11. Ixi. 343 An act of direct insubordination .. to¬ 
wards the admiral-in-chief. 

+ A'dmiral, a. Obs. ; also admirall, admirale. 
[A by-form of Admirable, caused by confusing 
that word with Admiral sb., of which one of the 
med. L. forms was admirabilis, ns in Matthew 
Paris, anil. 1251, Regi A far oh, quern Admirabilem 
mttmli appellare consucvimus. As admirabilis was 
thus used for admiral, there was apparent autho¬ 
rity for using admiral for admirable .] Admirable. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xxviii. ii6j2> 123 For his 
admirall height, he was admitted.. into the rankeof a com¬ 
mon souldier. ? 1650 Don Bellianis of Greece 77 Else could 
no knights in the world perform such admirale deeds. 

■\ A dmiraless. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Admiral sb. 
4* -Ess.] The wife of an admiral. 
i6n Cotgr., Admirale, an Admiralles.se. 

Admiralling (re’dmiralii]), vbl. sb. [f. Ad¬ 
miral sb. used as vb. + -Ino l. (Cf. went a-colovei¬ 
ling, llmlibras.)] lieing or acting as an admiral. 

1838 Gen. P. Thompson li.xerc.ii 842) IV. 332 ‘An admiral 
is to sail to a given port* (it was in the admiralling days!. 

Admiralship (:e-dmiraljlp). [f. Admiral sb. 

4 * -SHIP.] 

1 . The office or position of an admiral. 

1617 Minsiieu, Admiralship, the estate and office of the 
Admirall. 1872 Daily Sews 5 Aug., The steamer was com¬ 
manded by her own legal master, but the admiralship of the 
day was shared by Mr. Pcgler. 

2 . Capability of performing the duties of an ad¬ 
miral. 

1873 Masson Dr un/m. of H. viiL 172 All faith in his general¬ 
ship and admiralship for the rest of the xvar had been lost. 

Admiralty (ardmiralti). Forms: $ amyralte, 
amrelte, ameralte ; 6 amraltie, amiraltye, ad- 
miraltie; 6-admiralty, [a. OYr.admiralte, amir- 
aultJ ; see Admiral and -ty.] 

1 . The office or jurisdiction of an admiral, or of 
the Lord High Admiral; admiralship. 

3327 -1485 Pol. Poems 11 . 158 Cheryshe marchnndyse, kepe 
thamyraite*. That we bee maysteres of the narowe sec. 1538 
Leland I tin. VIL 87 The Wymdowes be full of Rudders .. 
his Badge or Token of the Amiraltye. 1600 Holland Livy 
XLiii. xL 1162 k, The admiraltie of the navy. 1668 Pepys 
Diary (1877) V. 386 The Duke of York’s regiment is ordered 
to be disbanded, and more, that undoubtedly his Admiralty 
will follow. 1846 Prescott Ferd. I sab. II. xvi. 117 Ex¬ 
clusive right of jurisdiction over all commercial transactions 
within his admiralty. 

f 2. Tlfe department under command of the ad¬ 
miral ; me naval branch of the public sendee; 
the navy. Obs. 


1465 Manners 4- House//. F.xfis. Eng. 473 My master hathe 
receyvid of doctor Alcyn, sen he ocupyd in the Ameralte, 
but xxxiij.s. iiij.d. a 1626 Bacon Union of Eng. <5- Scot. (T.) 
For admiralty or navy, 1 see no great question will arise. 

3 . That branch of the Executive which super¬ 
intends the navy; the power or officers appointed 
for the administration of naval affairs; now in 
England the Lords Commissioners of Admiralty. 

1459 Bracrlky in Past on Lett. 341 1. 497 The bokys of 
regystre of ihe amrelle [were] takyn a wey from my Lord 
Sealysmen. 1679 Dk. York in Pepys V. 131 It is Mr. Pern's, 
who now, upon this change in the Admiralty, is like to suffer. 
1758 in Phil. Trans. LI. 461 Sir Charles Wager, first lord of 
the admiralty. 1833 M arrvat Peter Simfi/e (1863) 435 His 
case was strongly recommended 10 the consideraiion of the 
I.ords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 233 Meanwhile the admiralties of the allied 
powers had been active. 

4 . That branch of the administration of justice 
which deals with maritime questions and offences. 
Court of Admiralty', the tribunal for the trial and 
decision of such causes, formerly presided over by 
the Lord High Admiral, whose jurisdiction is now 
transferred to the ITobale, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division of the High Court of Justice ; also cllipti- 
cally called '/'he Admiralty. 

> 1589 Marfrcl, Tr., Hay any // 'orb. (1S44' 46 Yea hut Civil- 
ians liue by the court of Amraltie. 1666 Pepys Diary IV. 
131 Sir R. Ford would accept of one-third of my profit of 
our private man-of-war, and hear onc-ihird of (he charge, 
and be bound in the Admiralty. 1667 Ibid. IV. 28: This 
Judge of the Admiralty, Judge Jenkins. 1768 Blacks! one 
Comm. IV. xix, The high court of admiralty, held before 
the lord high-admiral of England, is nni only a court of civil, 
hut also of criminal jurLdiciion. 1853 Encycl.Brit. 11 . 145 By 
the 6th anti 71I1 Will. IV. c. 53, the admiralty jurbdicliun is 
extended to Prince of Wales’ 1 .slant], Singapore,and Makicca. 

5 . The building where the Admiral or Lords of 
the Admiralty transact business. n 

1617 Minshf.u, Admiraltie .. the place where the Admirals 
office is kept. 1661 K. Bi rni-.v l\*p£o>roi» SCtpov 66 He 
takes the Flag down from the main Top mast head, when 
he pleases at the Admiralty. 1879 Whitaker's Almanac 
302/2 Public and Private Buildings . . Admiralty, Horse 
Guards, Treasury, War Office. 

t 6. A station for ships of war in charge of an 
admiral. Obs. rare. 

1677 Yahranton Eng. Imfrovcm. 40 Ships f v ,»r the Royal 
Navy may. . he kept either in an Admiralty ul Wexford, 
or in some Port near. 

+ 7 . A sailing in company (originally for mutual 
defence against pirates' . Obs. rare. [FardessuxC’o//. 
Lois Marilimes 1 L 548 ‘Toutcs les lois et coutunics 
anciennes de la llollande, de la Basse Saxe el de 
lallalliquc, emploient le mol admiralitas,amirau/e, 
pour designer les voyages de tense* vei) 

1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Mo\h. 180 When ships do enter 
into Admiraltie one with another, whosocuer breaketh the 
Admiraltie is hound 10 answer the damage which shall 
happen thereby. — Laws of IIanse Tokens 24 When ships 
do enter into admiralty one with another, 1 hey shall he bound 
to keep together, and to stay for each other. 

t Admi’rance. Obs. rare- ’. [a. OFr. adtnir- 
ancc, {. admirer', see Admire and -ance.] Ad¬ 
miring, admiration. 

1596 Sitnskr E. G- v. x. 39 Who with right humble thankes 
him goodly greeting . . With greai admiraunce inwardly was 
moved. 

Admiration Also 5 6 -cyon, 

-cion, -tyon. [a. Fr .admiration (14th c. in Littrefi 
ad. L. admitdtien-em, 11. of action f. adminhri : 
sec Adm irk.] 

1 . The action of wondering or marvelling ; won¬ 
der, astonishment, surprise, arch. 

1506 Ordin. Crys ten Men (W. de Wordeti. vii. 73 Yf he haue 
ad my racy on that one essence of deite be in thre persones. 
1611 Biule Rcr\ xvii. 6 When I saw her, 1 wondred with 
great admiration. 1642 Fuller Holy Prof St. iv. xvi. 
323 Admiration is the daughter of ignorance. 1662 Evelyn 
Syh<a (1679)9 In admiration at the universal negligence. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 331 But now the Admiration M as turned 
upon another Question, (viz.) what could be the Matter. 
1826 Scott Woods/, xxv. Wks. 1830 II. 143 Phcebe stood 
gaping in admiration at the sudden quarrel. 1852 Sir \V. 
Hamilton Discuss. 14 How it could ever be doubted . . may 
M-ell be deemed a matter of the profoundest admiration. 

2 . Agreeable surprise ; wonder mingled with re¬ 
verence, esteem, approbation; hence, in late usage, 
pleased or gratified contemplation. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poes/e 11. xii. <i8m'Iqi To bring the 
M-orld into admiration of their lavres and Religion. 1617 
Wither Fidelia in Juvetiil. 1633, 480 That love which Ad¬ 
miration first begot, Pitty would strengthen, c 1680 Bever- 
idge Serin. (1729) 1 . 10 Take heed that you have not men’s 
persons in admiration. 1793 Smeaton Edystone Light ho. 
§ 152 The Buss in all tne past bad Meat her had indeed 
rode it out to admiration, i860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. §11, 
72 One large star in particular excited our admiration. 1871 
kusRiN Fors Clav v. 17 Admiration—the power of discern¬ 
ing and taking delight in what is beautiful in visible Form, 
and lovely in human Character. 1876 M02 ley Univ. Serm. 
vii. 146 Tne test of true admiration is pleasure. 

13 . The faculty of exciting either wonder or agree¬ 
able surprise and approbation ; admirableness. Obs. 

1534 Ld. Berners Golden Bk. of M. A urel.( 1546) E b, Theyr 
feM-e woordes and good M'orkcs haue lefte vs exaumple of 

real admiracion. 1610 Shars.. Tcntfi. m. i. 38 Aamir’d 

tiranda! Indeede the top of admiration. 1642 Jer. Taylor 
God's Judgem. 1.1. xxix. 133 [They] found him to be Starke 
dead, not without markes upon him ofwondcrfull admiratioa 
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3 . An object of admiration or wonder; a marvel. 
In mod. usage only in the phrase the admiration of 
with a distinctly verbal reference. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 97 The harde and sorowfull 
admyracions that thenne made palmyreus that was maistre 
of eneas shippe hen declared. 1548 Corn ft. Scott. (1801) 86 
Thcr is atie vthir admiration of the variant course of the 
moone. 1601 Shaks. y 4 //.r Well 11. i. 91 Now, good Lafew, 
Bring in the admiration, that we with thee May spend our 
wonder too. 1716-8 Laov M. W. Montague Lett. I. xxii. 
69 The young prince.. is the admiration of the whole court. 
1833 Ht. Martinf.au Brooke Farm xii. 133 Joe's house is 
the admiration of all who know what comfort is. 

4 . Note of admiration : the mark (!) affixed to 
words, phrases, or sentences, intended to be uttered 
with an intonation of exclamation or surprise. 

1611 Siiaks. If 'hit. T. v. ii. 12 The changes I perceiucd in 
the King and Camillo, were very Notes of admiration. 1611 
Cotgr., Admiral if, TV admirative point, or point of ad¬ 
miration <and of detestation) marked, or made thus ! 1719 

Swift To 1 'ng. Clerg. Wks. 1755 II. 11. 8 To skip over all 
sentences where he spied a note of admiration at the end. 
i8sj>J. Lang Wand. India 387 You will have the Commander- 
in-Cnief down upon you with five-and-twenty notes of ad¬ 
miration at the end oX every sentence. 

Admirative (ae*dm i reh t i V, &d ma i** rcti v), a. rare. 
[a. Fr. admiratif -ive ; f. admiral - ppl. stem of ad- 
mini-ri: sec Admire and -ive.] Pertaining to or 
characterized by wonder or admiration. 

1611 Cotgr. [see prec. 4.] 1641 Hr. Montagu Acts <y Mon. 

160 The common people, ignorant, credulous, and admirative. 
1861 C. M. Inci.ebv Compl. View 148 Admirative comments 
in the Edinburgh and Saturday Reviews. 

Admiratively (see prec.), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY-.] In an admirative manner; with pleasur¬ 
able approbation. 

i88j C. M. 1 . in X. <v Q. 1 Apr. 245/2 So wonderfully ap- 
plicable.. that it may be admiratively quoted just now. 

tAdmirator. Ohs. rare- 1 , [a. L. admirJtor, 
n. of agent, f. admird-ri to Admire.] A11 admirer; 
a wondercr. 

1603 Haksnet Declttr. Pop. Impost, 110 When we have 
instructed their Admirator m the secret causes. . wc shal 
ease him of his labour and cause his wonderment to cease. 

Admire (ui'dinoDu), v. [a. Fr. admire-r, a re¬ 
fashioning of OFr. amirer L. admtrd-ri to won¬ 
der at; f. ad at + mini-ri to wonder.] 

1 . intr. To feci or express surprise, or astonish¬ 
ment ; to wonder, to marvel, to be surprised. 

T a. simply. Ohs. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 233 Ix>rdings, admire not if 
your cheer be this, For we must keep our academic fare. 
1626 7 ". H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 7 This would make you ad¬ 
mire, your haire stand an end, and bloud congealc in your 
ueynes. 1697 Molynf.ux in Lockes Lett. f»7o8) 238 ,1 should 
have much more admired had they been otherwise, 
b. with al. 

1600 Rowlands Letting of Hum. Blood i. 48 Yttring rare 
lyes to he admired at. 1650 Fuller Pisgah Sight 11. vi. 150 
King Ahab stood admiring at the miracle. 1656 Baxter 
Kef Pastor. 348 It tnaketh me admire at the fearful tie- 
cenfulness of the heart of man. 1708 Swift Baucis <y Phil. 
148 And she admir'd as much at him. 1759 Martin Nat. 
Hist. 1. 271 Posterity may justly admire at their being de¬ 
molished. 1865 Carlyle; Frcdk. (it. III. vm.iv. 17 A result, 
which Friedrich Wilhelm not a little admires at. 

C. with suhord. cl. arch, or dial. 

1600 Holland Lrvy t. xli. 24 A great concourse of the 
People, admiring what the matter was. 1642 Fuller Holy 
<5- Prof Staten, lii. 59 We inay more admire that so beastly 
a drunkard lived so long. 1681 Crownk Hen. VI , tv. 38, 
1 admire my Ix>rd of Glocester is not come. 1694 Provid. 
of God 147 ,1 admired why I should be suspected. 1701 Penn 
in Pa. Hist. Sac. Mem. IX. 45, J admire bow thou couldst 
stay so long. 1794 Godwin Caleb li 'illiams 176, J admire 
that the earth does not open and swallow you alive. 1848 
Dickens Dombey 316 Mrs. Chick admires that Edith should 
be, by nature, such a perfect Dombey. 

■f d. with inf. Ohs. or dial. 

1645 Howell Englands Tears 173 The Italian admires to 
see a people argue themselves thus into arms. 1676 Hobbes 
Iliad xxiv. 386 You would admire to see him look so fresh. 
1869 Miss Alcott Little Worn. 1. ix. 134, I admire to do it. 

2 . trans. To view with wonder or surprise ; to 
wonder or marvel at. arch. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon ii. 40 England and Europe shall 
admire thy fame. 1642 Fuller Holy tf Prof State 11. ix. 
83 He accounts their examples rather to be admired then 
imitated. 1682 Lond. Gaz. mdccxxvii/3 We cannot but 
admire and dread those restless Men. 1714 Addison Sped. 
Na 575 p 6 How can we sufficiently admire the Stupidity 
or Madness of these Persons ? 1738 Wahburton Dh>. Legal. 
E 68 That. Disorder in the Life of Man, which Moralists so 
much admire. 1876 Farrar Marlb. Serm. iv. 36 One hardly 
knows whether most to admire the stupidity of such a de¬ 
gradation or to detest its guilt. 

Hence, by insensible gradations, 

3 . To regard with pleased surprise, or with 
wonder mingled with esteem, approbation, or affec¬ 
tion; and in modern usage, To gazeon with pleasure. 

1594 H. Willobie in Shaks. Cent. Praise 10 You must 
admire her sober grace. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr . 1. i. 29 
We do admire This virtue, and this morall discipline. 1660 
T.. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 31/2 Some Vulcan's and 
Minerva's arts admire. 1751 Harris Hermes (*841) 113 
Admiriog only the authors of our own age. 1807 Crabbe 
Par. Keg. ut. 163 Thus long she reign'd, admired, if not 
approved, i860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. § 16. 118, l had oc¬ 
casion to admire the knowledge and promptness of my guide. 
X878 G. Macdonald Ann. Quiet Neighb. xxx. 526 She could 
admire good people. 


t 4 . causal. To astonish, to surprise. Ohs. rare. 

e 1650 Don Belltanis 204 A Tent. . with so many gallant 
Devices, that it admired every beholder. 

t Admir e, sh. Ohs. ff. the vb.] The act of 
admiring, admiration. 

.1591 G. Markham Sir K. Grin it He clxvii, Hut with all 
kindnes, honor, and admire To bring him thence. 1602 
Warner Albion's Eng. x. lix. (1612)261 Natures Mynion, 
eyes Admicr. 1613 Rowlands A 'nave of Hearts (N.) He 
thus concludes his censure for admire. 

Admired (sedmM-od), ///. a. [f- Admire v. 

+ -ED.] 

1 . Regarded with admiration ; wondered al; 
contemplated with wonder mingled with esteem, 
etc.; wonderful, surprising. 

c 1430 Pol. Rel. ijr Love Poems 49, 453 And ther-too schee 
was well e my red. 1592 Siiaks. Rom. «$• Jnl. 1. ii. 89 All the 
admired Beauties of Verona. 1621 Howell Lett. (16501 11 . 
50 Venice.. the admiredst city in the world. 1709 Pore 
Ess. Criticism 502 Then most our trouble still when most 
admird. 1867 I ncf.low Story of Doom 111. 77 And half-shut 
fans of his admired wings. 

2 . Astonished ; struck with wonder. 

a 1700 Ballads on Gt. Frost 1683-4 (1844) 4 All stand ad- 
mir’d, and very well they may To see such pastimes. 

Admiredly (admaio rudli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In an admired manner; surprisingly. 

1637 Sydenham Serm. 218 Tho’ in their own condition 
admiredly happy heretofore. 

Admirer (a-dmaD-rai). [f. Admire v.+ -erE] 

1 . One who admires, wonders at, or views with 
surprise and pleasure, or with pleasure only. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. $ 5 <1873) 54 There was not 
a greater admirer of learning (than Trajan). 1710 Addison 
Whig-Exam. No. 2 n, I never yet knew an Author that had 
not his admirers. 1839 Dickens Lett. (1880) i. 27 A little 
tribute from an unknown but ardent admirer of your genius. 

2 . * In common speech, a lover.’ J. 

a 1704 T. Brown Comical Vino Wks, 1730 I. 163 Tis by 
your beauty that you make so many of your admirers hang 
and drown themselves every year. 1874 Black Fr. Thule 
35 Vexed by the incomprehensible conduct of her reputed 
admirer. 

Admiring (^dmaD-rig), vhl. sh. [f. Admire v. 
+ -jxg 1.] Viewing with wonder, reverence, esteem, 
pleasure. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1603 FLOHioyl/tw/fa/^iWi6341492That other faculty.. often 
causcth sport and breedelh admiring. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Fiscal. Eel. in. xii. 17 Live in her love, and die in her admir¬ 
ing. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Engl. \. Ixviii. (1806) 133 Instead 
of admiring that a palpable falsehood should be maintained. 

Admiring (dudmoD-ritj), ffl. a. [f. Admire v. 

+ -IXG “.] 

1 . Wondering; regarding with loving wonder; 
full of admiration. 

1626 IVF wes in Ellis Grig. Lett. 1. 322 III. 217 The 
presence of soe deare a king drew admiring silence. 1784 
Trumbull in Sparks' Corr. Am. AV?\ (1853) IV. 68 The scoff 
of an admiring world. 1879 M cCarthy Hist, own Times ii. 
3i3The voice of admiring friends was tumultuously raised to 
predict splendid things for him. 

+ 2. Causing wonder or admiration. Cf. Admire 
v. 4 . Ohs. 

1610 Gwillim Heraldry ut. xxii. (1660) 235 Dolphins here 
are in their naturall form of swimming, wherein they use 
to marshele their great troopes in admiring order. 

Admiringly (admaiariqli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY-.] Jn an admiring manner ; with admiration ; 
with fond looks. 

1601 Shaks. All s Well v. iii. 44 Admiringly my Liege, at 
first I stackc my choice vpon her. 1823 Moore Loves of 
Angels 11. xxviii. 575 When I've seen her look above At 
some bright star admiringly. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
III. xii. 217 Two such men must have looked admiringly on 
each other’s great deeds. 

t Admirize, v. Ohs. rare- 1 , fimprop. f. Admire 
orlFr.admirer* -izk. Cf. acclimate and acclimatize] 
To wonder. 

1702 Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 108 Orders to 
proclaim the queen have arrived in Virginia .. but none here, 
which makes many admirize. 

Admissibility (a'dmi:sTbiliti).[f. Admissible; 
see -B1LITY. Cf. mod. Fr. admissibility ] The 
quality of being admissible ; admissiblcness. 

1778 80 Burrows Reports 1 V. 2058 The counsel for the de¬ 
fendant objected to the admissibility of the evidence. 1801 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XI. 290 A hybrid word, and 
therefore of equivocal admissibility. 1849 Best Evidence 
(1870) 10 The admissibility of evidence is a matter of law , but 
the weight or value of the evidence is matter of fact. 

Admissible (a?d mi-si b’l), a. [a. Fr. admissible , 
ad. late L. admissihilem, f. ad miss- ppl. stem of 
ad mill-Hre : see Admit and -ble.] 

1 . Worthy of being entertained as an idea or 
project; allowable. 

1611 Cotgr., Admissible [Fr.J. admittable, admissible, fit 
*0 be admitted, received, allowed of. 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. 1. vi. 126 Suppose that this Supposition w r ere ad¬ 
missible. 1753 Richardson Grandison (1781) V. x. 58 He 
used to pay his duty to me, and ask blessing the moment he 
came in, if admissible (is that a word, Harriet?). 1859 Mill 
Liberty 171 What amount of public control is admissible for 
the prevention of fraud by adulteration. 

b. Law. Allowable as judicial proof. 

1849 Best Evidence (1870) 1 f 6 The parol evidence of a 
witness las to the contents of a lost document] is admissible, 

I though there is a copy of the document. 

2 . Capable or worthy of being admitted to an 


office or relation, or to the use of a place. (Differs 
from Admittable, as admission from admittance.) 

I77S Ash, Admissible , worthy of being admitted. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 14 They were admissible to poli¬ 
tical and military employment. 1852 McCulloch Taxation 
(ed. 2) 11. v. 215 The average Gazette price of muscovado 
sugar, admissible to the English markets. 1868 M. Patti- 
son Academ. Organ. § 5, 239 I^et all who choose be admiss- 
ible to our lectures. 

Admissibleness (dcdmi-slb’lnes). [f. prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being admissible ; capa¬ 
bility of being entertained or allowed. 

1861 Press IX. 779/3 The admissiblcness of such a system. 

Admissibly (&dmi sibli), adv. rare-*, [f. as 
prec. + -ly*.] In an admissible manner; so as to 
be entertained, or allowed. 

1818 in Tooo. 

Admission (ardmrjbn). [ad. L. admissidn-em , 
n. of action f. admiss- ppl. stem of ad mitt he : see 
Admit. Cf. Fr. admission , late, not in Cotgr. 1632.] 
The action of admitting to some position, standing, 
or privileges; distinguished from Admittance the 
literal action of letting in to a place. 

1 . The action of admitting to a place and its 
privileges, into a society or company of men, or 
class of things. Attributed also to the person ad¬ 
mitted ; thus = the fact of being admitted, access. 

1622 Bacon Henry VI l (J.) There was also enacted that 
charitable law, for the admission of poor suitors without 
fee. 1630 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (1870) 17 Charged by her 
expresse command to look precisely to all admissions into 
the Privy-Cham her. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bap t. 14 Baptizing 
is the Act, or Sign of their solemn admission. 1667 Sprat 
Hist . Roy. Soc . 77 (T.) Some small admission-money and 
weekly contributions amongst themselves 1790 Palf.v Hor. 
Paul. t. 6 They have never found admission into any cata¬ 
logue of apostolical writings. 1828 Landor /mag. Conv. 
(1846) 218 Elegance in prose composition is mainly this : a 
just admission of topics and of words. 1851 Ruskin Stones 
of Vcn. xvii. (1874) 1 . 188 They have free admission of the 
light of Heaven. 

2 . Reception or acceptance into an office or posi¬ 
tion ; appointment, institution. 

1494 Fabyan vi. exevi. 200 After y* delh of Edgare, stryfe 
arose amonges the lordes for admyssion of theyr kyng. 
1588 Fraunce Lawiers Logic Ded. 4 b, Having once 
knowen the price of an admission, Salting, and Matricu¬ 
lation, with the intertayningof Freshmcnne in the Rhclorike 
schooles. c 1680 Beveridge Serm. (1729) 1. 17, This formal 
admission of St. Matthias into the number 01 the apostles. 
17*6 Ayliffe Parergon 39, Admission is when the Patron 
presents a Clerk to a Church that is vacant, and the Bishop 
upon Examination admits and allows of such Clerk to be 
fitly qualify’d. 1818 Mtss Mitforo in L’Estrangc’s Life II. 
xi. 45 Poor Miss Phabe was in that slate which is of all 
others most favourable to the admission of a new lover—she 
had just lost an old one. 

3 . The admitting (of anything) as proper, valid, 
or true ; acknowledging, allowing, or conceding. 

1538 Starkey England 128 You are veray esy in the ad- 
my.ssyon of thes fautys in the spiritualty. 1661 Bramhall 
Just. Find. ii. 15 In admission of the same discipline, and 
subjection to the same supream Ecclesiastical authority. 
1794 Sullivan Vino of Nat. II. The admission of super¬ 
natural truths, is much less an active consent, than a cold 
and passive acquiescence. 1807 Marshall Const it. Opin . 
(1839) 45 To the admission of this testimony great and serious 
objections have been made. 

b. Lawxa<\gen. A concession,an acknowledgement. 
1808 Peake Evidence 17 His wife’s admission that she had 
agreed to pay 4 s. a week was allowed to be given in evidence. 
1846 Mill Logic n. iii. §2 (1868) 205 To press the conse¬ 
quences of an admission into which a person has been en¬ 
trapped. 1868 Helps Realmah xv. (1876) 410 1 decline.. to 
make more admissions than I can help. 1876 J. F. Stephens 
Law of Livid, xv. An admission is a statement, oral or 
written, suggesting any inference as unfavourable to the 
conclusion contended for by the person by whom or on whose 
behalf the statement is made. 

*i Admision c 1450 in tr. Higdett Rolls Ser. I. 105 
is a misprint for a diuision (Iligd. limitem). 
Admissive (dedmi siv), a. [ad. L. admissiv-us, 
f. admiss - ppl. stem of admit t-cre ; see Admit and 
-IVE.] Characterized by admitting; tending to admit. 

1778 Hartley Swedenborg's Heaven 4- Hell (1851) Pref. 48 
But this .. is the sole effect of that grace which they are not 
admissive of. *823 Lamb Elia 483 It would be a good face 
if it were not marked by the small-pox—a compliment which 
is always more admissive than excusatory. 

Admissory (dedmrsori), a. [f. L. admissor n. 
of agent f. admitt-Hre (see Admit) + -y, as if ad. L. 
*admissori-us!\ Of or pertaining to admission. 

(Not in Craig 1847.] 1859 Worcester cites Eel. Rev. 

t Admi'ssure. Ohs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. admis - 
sura putting to, admission (of male to female), f. 
admiss- ppl. stem of admitt-Hre ; see Admit and 
-URE.] Pairing of animals. 

c 14*0 Pa Had. on Husb. tv. 875 Til yeres x she |the mare] 
for this admyssure Is goode. 

+ Admi stion. Ohs. [ad. I.. admistion-em (also 
admixtion-em) t see Admixt.] A by-form of Ad¬ 
mi xtion. 

1660 T. Stanley Hist, fhilos. (1701) 482/1 That the ad¬ 
mistion of some humors, in those who are unsound, excites 
Phantasies. 1697 Wallis in M/sc. Curiosa (1708) II. 317 
The admistion of Charcole being chiefly to keep the Parts 
separate. 

Admit (ftdmrt), v.\ also 5-6 amit, amitte, 




ADMIT. 

amytte. [orig. a. OFr. amdl-re L. admitbtre to 
let to or into ; f. cui to + mi {the to send, let go. 
In 15thc. the Fr.ivas refashioned after L.a sadmetlre, 
in the wake of which the Eng. also became admit.] 
To let come or go in, (1) willingly, as a person 
does, (2) by physical capacity as a thing. The 
secondary meanings are earlier in Eng. than the 
primary, for which native words were in use. 

I. As the action of a voluntary agent. 

1. To allow to enter, let in, receive (a person or 
thing), a. (to or into a place, real or ideal). 

1530 PALSGR. 417/2, I admyt or retain to a romc or other, 
wyse, Je ad nuts. 1667 Milton P. L . xi. 596 The heart Of 
Adam, soon enclin‘d to admit delight, 1713 Swift Ca Jen us 
Wks. 175s lll.it. 17 Yet some of either sex .. She conde¬ 
scended to admit. >755 Johnson Diet. Pref., Obsolete words 
are admitted, when they are found in authours not obsolete. 
1850 Tennyson in Mem. xxxii. 2 No other thought her mind 
admits. *860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. §25. 184, I had opened 
the little window of the cabin to admii some air. 

b. into any office, position, or relation ; spec, in 
LaWy into the possession of a copyhold estate. 

1473 Warkworth Chron. 13 Kynge Herry was amitted to 
his crowne and dignite ageync. c 1480 Childe 0/ Bristowe 
57 in Hazl. E. P. Poetry 113 Any science that is trouthe y 
shal amytte me therto. 1494 Fabvan v. cxxviii. : 10 Wold- 
ist thou not admit suche one for thy freende? 1534 Ln. 
Berners Gold. Bk. 0/M. Anrel. (1546) L vj, They amytted 
hym a citezeu and dweller in Rome. 1660 Jek. Taylor 
Worthy Comtnun. i. § 2. 38 We arc admitted to pardon of 
our sins if we repent. 1713 Guardian No. 2 (1756) 1 . 13, 1 
was admitted a commoner of Magdalen-Hall in Oxford. 
1715 Burnet /list. otyn Times 1. <K.) The triers of all those 
who were to he admitted to benefices. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. 111 . 203 If the tenant.. does not within a limited 
time apply to the court to he admitted a defendant. 1809 
Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. Copyhold , If the lord refuses to 
admit he shal! be compelled in Chancery .. But that Court 
will not grant a mandamus to admit a copyholder by de¬ 
scent. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. 1V. xviii. 127 With what 
readiness they were admitted to the royal kiss. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 49 Begging that we would admit his prison- 
ers to ransom. 

c. to do anything. 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle 1. viii. <1859)6 In cucry ryghtwys 
court skyle is that the actour is admyt ted to maken his com- 
pleynt. 1538 Starkey England 192 Only such . , schold be 
admyttyd to practyse in causys. 172a Dr Foe Hist. Plague 
SS The houses and villages refusing to admit them to lodge. 
1747 in Col. Kee. Penn. V. 1x3 The Ship was admitted tu 
come up to the City. 

*fd. into the number or fellowship of. Obs. 

1632 Milton VAllegro 38 Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 
1713 Guardian No. i$x (1756) 11 . 265 Jack .. was sent up to 
London, tobeadmitted of theTemple. 1788 New Loud. Mag. 
157 Who afterwards admitted him of his Privy-Council. 

2 . Jig. To allow a matter to enter into any rela¬ 
tion to action or thought. 

a. To consent to the performance, doing, realiza¬ 
tion, or existence of; to allow, permit, grant. 

a 1433 James I King's Quair iv. ix, Gif mercy sail admit- 
ten thy servisc. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 169/1 They wold 
not accorde that he shold be amytted to be worshypped. 
1513 Douglas AEneisx. xiii.72 Amit \v.r. admit] my asking, 
gif so the fads gydis. x6oi Shaks. Twel. N. 1. it. 45 She 
will admit no kinde of suite, No, not the Duke’s. 1682-3 
Penn. Arch. 1.55 Desiring thee to admitt, that the people 
may have the Nomination, c 1750 Shenstonk Elegy xvit. 1 
Stem Monarch of the winds 1 admit my pray’r, 1817 Jas. 
Mill Brit. Ind. ll.v.v. 534 Tippoo, in the mean time, had 
admitted no delay. 

b. To allow or receive as valid or lawful; to ac¬ 
knowledge. 

1538 Starkey England iv. 125 Scyng you graunte the Pope 
.. to be hede .. you must need admit also apellatyon thereto. 
1505 Shaks. John n. i. 200 Let vs heare them speake, Whose 
title they admit, Arthurs or lohas. 1805 Wellesley Desp.+$\ 
We did not admit his claim to tribute. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 11 .208 His power to dispense with Acts of Parliament 
had been admitted. 

c. To accept as true, or as a fact, to concede. 

1^32 More Con/nt. Tindale Wks. 1557, 668/1 That the 

scripture is not true, but because y* churche saith so and 
admyt it. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. iv. 159 Though 
an Eternal Succession of Men were admitted. 1777 Priest¬ 
ley Matt, if Spir. xx. (1782) 1 . 257 Descartes’.. principle was 
admitting nothing but what his own consciousness obliged 
him to admit. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Ping. 1.155 Admitting 
the virtues of the late king. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. I. 
v, 330 The outline of the story may, I think, be admitted, 

d. With subord. cl. To allow, concede, grant (cither 
from conviction, or for the sake of argument). 

1538 Starkey England 107 Hyt ys to be admyttyd . . that 
then a nother ys to be chosen. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1638) 197 But admit he were able to bring an hundred 
thousand. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece 1, xxvi.(1715) I. 173 
All Genuine Citiiens.. shall have permission of leaving their 
Estates to whom they will, admit they have no Male-children 
alive. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Ping. 1 .159 The moderate Epi¬ 
scopalians would admit that a bishop might lawfully be 
assisted by a council. 

H In these senses admit is sometimes followed by of 
2649 Seloen Laws of Eng. 1. lix. (1739) 110 Had she been 
as willing to have admitted of the Laws. 1699 Bentley 
Phalarii 62 We admit of the present Calculation. 1774 
Chesterfield Lett. I. xiii. 43 Luxury and ease were not 
admitted of at Sparta. x8*8 Scott P. M. Perth 1 . 4 With 
our equals in age only, for in dignity we admit of none. 

II. As the action of an involuntary agent. 

3 . trans . To be the channel or means of admis¬ 
sion to ; to afford entrance, let in. Also absol. 

1703 Maunorell fourn. ferns. (J732) App. 7 Compassed 
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with good Walls and five Gates, which admitted into it. 
Mod. This order admits the whole party. The ticket admits 
to the meeting, but Dot to the conference. A key which ad- 
mils to the garden. 

4 . To have the capacity to allow to enter, to 
have room for. 

1661 Drvoen Coron.Cltas. //, 66 Not that our wishes do 
increase your store, Full of yourself, you can admit no more. 
1781 J. Moore View of Soc. xli, (1790) I. 451 A staircase suf¬ 
ficiently wide to admit a man to ascend. 1789 96 J. Morse 
Amer.Gcog. II. 24 [A] commodious harbour, which admits 
only one ship to enter it at a time. Mod. The passage ad¬ 
mits two abreast. 

5 . To allow of the co-existence or presence of; to 
lie open to, be capable of, or compatible with. 

a. trans. Obs. or arch. 

2538 Starkey England ii. 45 Me scinyth felycyte ys the 
most perfayt state, wych admyttyth no degre. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. $ Cr. iv. iv. 9 My loue admits no qualifying crosse. 
X699 BeNIL v.xPhatans 407 Ilporperrco in the sense of Ex¬ 
hortation admits a Dative Case after it. 1803 Wellesley 
Deep. 228 This movement admits the uninterrupted inarch 
of the combined forces. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. evii. 5 The 
time admits not flowers or leaves To deck the banquet. 

b. with of. 

J718 Freethinker No. 65, 67 This is a character in Life, 
the sublimity of which admits not of Mediocrity. 1801 Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral T. (1866) 216 Her son's conduct admitted 
.. of no apology. 1873 Max Muller Science 0/ Eel. 284 
So firmly established as hardly to admit of the possibility 
of a doubt. 

Admittable (a'dinitab’D, a. ; also 5-7 nd- 
mittible. [f. prec. + -able. The earlier admittible 
follows the analogy of credible , etc., repr. L. forms 
in -ibilis ; but admittibilis is not found, and the 
late L. was admissibilis. Sec Admissible and 
-ble.] Formerly = Admissible, but now limited 
more closely to the literal sense of Admit: Capable 
of being admitted to a place or as a fact. 

a 1420 Occlf.ye De Reg. Prt’nc. 3120 A man to slee by 
lawe it is lisible, That slaughter afore God is admyttible. 
c 1555 HARP.sm.i n Divorce Hen. VI 1 ! 11878) 75 A dispensa¬ 
tion is sooner admittable in affinity than in consanguinity. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 152 This appellation is not 
admittible in propriety of speech. Ibid. 274 A conceit., 
not admittable in Philosophy, much lesse in Divinity, 1726 
Avlifff Parergon 40 For as the Law then stood, a Deacon 
was admittable. 

Admittance (aMmrtans). [f. Admit + -a.vck, 
cf. remittance \ after Fr. and Eng. analogies in 
assistance , attendance, etc. The analogical forma¬ 
tion on L. admittens would be ad mi Hence.] The 
action of admitting, now confined to the literal 
sense of giving entrance, the fig. ideas connected 
with admit being expressed by Admission. 

1 . The action of admitting, letting in, or giving 
entrance ; permission to enter. Usually attributed 
to the person admitted: 'our admittance (by the 
porter) into the grounds * rather than 4 the porters 
admittance of us ’; thus = the fact of being admit¬ 
ted, entrance given or allowed. 

a. lit. into a place. 

1593 Thynne Let. in Animadv. (1865)97 Whenc your Lord- 
ship will vouchsafe mee admyttance to your pre.^ence. i6xx 
Shaks. Cyntb. 11. iii. 73 'Tis Gold Which buyes admittance. 
1635 Naunton P'ragtn. Reg. in /V/rw/.r (1708) I. 208 He came 
up per ardna .. nofpullcd up by Chance, or by any gentle 
admittance of Fortune, a 1704 Locke (J.) There are some 
ideas which have admittance only through one sense. 1731 
Arbuthnot On Aliments (J.) As to the admittance of the 
weighty elastic parts of the air into the blood. 1837 Car¬ 
lyle P'r. A’rru 1872) I. vn. ix. 238 He gets admittance through 
the locked and padlocked grates. Mod. ‘No admittance ex¬ 
cept on business.' 

b. fg . into an office, position ( arch .), or society 
(obs.) Mostly replaced by Admission, 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. m. (1617) 124 Therefore a solemnc 
admittance lto office in the Church] is of such necessitie, 
that without it there can be no Church-Politic. i6ix Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. xxxix. (1632)400 Without the admittance 
of any Secondary or Viceroy to rule there vndcr him. 1649 
Selden Laws 0/Eng. 11. xxxv. (1739) 160 The Pope had no 
admittance unto his ancient Claim. 1743 J. Morris Strut. 
viii. 230 The condition of our admittance into his favor. 

c. spec, in Law, into a copyhold estate. The act 
by which the copyholder is put in actual and legally 
recognized possession. 

1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind x i. 98 Who dies before Admit- 
tance. 1768 Blackstone Comm. II. 370 Admittance is the 
last stage, or perfection, of copyhold assurances. 1809 Tom¬ 
lins Law Diet, s.v. Copyhold , The consent of the lord to 
the surrender shall be adjudged n good admittance. If the 
steward accept a fine of a copyholder, it amounts to an ad¬ 
mittance. But delivering a copy is no admittance. 

+ 2 . Hence, The habit or faculty of being admitted; 
admissibility. Obs . rare. 

1598 Shaks. Merry Wiv. 11. ii. 235 You are a gentleman of 
excellent breeding, admirable discourse, of great admittance. 
+ 3 . The action of admitting as valid or satis¬ 
factory; acceptance, sanction. Obs. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IViv. 111. iii. 61 The Tyre-valiant, or 
any Tire of Venetian admittance. 1622 Malynes/Iwc. Law • 
Merck. 424 All other coynes inhaunced aboue the Par of 
Exchanges heretofore calculated amongst Merchants, and 
especially with the admittance of Princes. 

+ 4 . The action of admitting the truth (of a tenet), 
either from conviction or for argument’s sake. Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (1869) 235 This figure is much 
vsed by our English pleaders .. which they call to confesse 


ADMIXTURE. 

and auoid . , I call it the figure of admittance. 1635 J. Swan 
Spec. Mnndi v. §2 (1643) 165 We fall into other absurdities 
upon the admittance of this tenet. 

Admitted (axlmited), ppL a. [f. Admit + -kd.] 

1 . Allowed to enter; taken in. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. v. ii. 140 'Tis exactly valewcd, 
Not petty things admitted. i66x Dryden Coro ft. Chas. II , 
ixo Beyond your court flows in the admitted tide. 18x5 
Moore Parad. if Peri 134 Upon whose bank admitted souls 
Their first sweet draught of glory take. 

2 . Received into an office or relation, instituted. 

a 1555 Latimer in Foxe A. if M. HI. 398 To inhibit a 

Preacher of the Kings admitted, is it not to disobey the 
King? 1881 Daily Tel. 25Oct. ( Advt .) Wanted . . an ad- 
mitted solicitor as Managing Clerk. 

3 . Received as true or valid; received, accepted, 
acknowledged. 

1846 Mill Logic u iii. §afti 863 > 54 But this is an admitted 
departure from correctness of language. 1851 11 . Spkncf.r 
Soc. Stat. 1. iii. § 1 We may therefore safely consider it as 
an admitted truth. 

Admittedly (wdmi tcdli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY*L] In an admitted or acknowledged manner; 
by general admission; confessedly, acknowledgedly. 

1804 W.Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 318 Both these clasps 
of revenue are admittedly progressive. 1865 Carlyle P'rcdk. 
Gt. IV. xi. i. 24 Many Acts of Parliament admittedly rather 
wise. 1879 M. Arnold P'alkland in Mixed Ess. 228 The 
good which we admittedly have in the England of to-day. 

Admitter Atdmi taj). [f.ADMiT+-Eid.] Onewho 
admits, who givesofficial reception, or mental assent. 

1581 Mulcasi i:k Positions 284 The admitters to schooles 
hauc a great charge. 1585 Am*. Sandvs Strut. (1841) 120 
'Hie admitters of ministers are 100 lavish in our days, a 1656 
Hales Gold. R em. (1688'359 The first Admitters of all Ground 
of Science. 

Admittible, variant form of Admittable. 
tAdmi’ttie. Obs. rare — 1 also admitty. [f. 
Admit, in imitation of inquir-y, expiry, etc.] Ad¬ 
mittance. 

a x6x6 B. Jonson Lore Restored 58 *edd. 1616,1640) Your.. 
rude good-fellowship must secke some other spheare for 
your admit tie [edd. 1838, 1875, admitty]. 

Admitting a-dmrtiij), rid. sb. [f. Admit + 
-ING k] Willing or official reception ; mental as¬ 
sent ; acknowledgment. (Now gerundial.) 

1598 Florio, Matriculation?, a matriculation, legistring, 
or admitting. Mod. Afraid of admitting the whole truth. 

Admix (a-dmi'ks , v. rare. [I. L. ad to + Mix 
OK. misc-an ; in imitation of 1 .. ad-miscire, and 
peril, directly due to the ppl. adj. Admixt, ad. L. 
admixt-us, being taken as a regular Eng. pple. 
admix-t] trans. and intr. To mingle with some¬ 
thing else ; to add as an ingredient. 

1533 J. Frith Anno, to More (1S29) 3-82 First, you shall 
understand, that in the wine, which is called Christ’s blood, 
is admixed water. 1593 Bilson Govt. Chr. Ch. To Reader 6 
Levitcs being admixed with them to direct them. 1859 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. <y P/tys, V. 275/1 The blood of the bronchial 
arteries is poured directly into the pulmonary artery, with the 
venous blood of which it admixes. 

Admixt admi kst), ppl. a. [ad. L. admixt-ns 
pa. pple. of admisce-re to mix with, f. ad to + mis¬ 
er-re to mingle; afterwards taken as the pa. pple. 
of an assumed Eng. vb. Admix, and spelled ad- 
mix-edl\ Mingled with; added as an ingredient. 

FX420 Pa Had. on Hush. 1. ix, Withoutcn moolde admixt, 
nor sandy lene. 1651 Cartwkicht Roy.Slave{S aresI Like 
those better spirits, that have nothing of earth admixt. 
1671 J. Webster Metallogr. xiii. 214 Having something of 
purple coloured raw silver admixed. 1803 in Phil. Trans. 
XCIII. 14 Z/ry .. merely implies free from mechanically 
admixed water. 

l Admi’xt, v. Obs. rare— l . [f. prec.] - Admix. 
1570 Dee Math. Pref. 5 Not supposing, nor admixtyng any 
thyng created .. to . . represent those Numbers imagined. 

Admixtion (axlmrkstion). Also 7 admixion. 
[ad. JL. admixtion-cm (also admistidn-em), n. of 
action, f. admixt- or admist -, ppl. stem of ad mi sci¬ 
re ; see Admixt. The form Admistio.v also oc¬ 
curs.] The mingling of one thing with another; 
the addition of an ingredient; admixture. 

*43* 50 Trevisa Higdon Rolls Ser. 1.389 But now thei be 
amendede thro’ the admixtion of Englische men. 1599 Sir 
J. Hayw ard Hen. IV , 1. 140 A people uncorrupt, without 
admixtion of forreine manners of blond. 16x5 Crookk Body 
0/Man 466 It is made of Arteries onely without any ad- 
mixtion of Veines. c 1681 Sir 'I*. Browne Tracts 132 Con¬ 
fusion, admixtic ’ and corruption [of language] in length of 
time. 1822 T. Taylor Afuteius it. 33 Two cups already 
half-full of water, only waiting for the admixtion of wine. 

Admixture (&dmi*kstiuj). [f. L. admixt- (see 
prec.) + -UKE, as if ad. L. *admixtura ; cf. mixhirai] 

1 . The action or process of mingling one sub¬ 
stance with another, or of adding as an ingredient; 
the fact of being so mingled. 

1605 Timme Qucrsitanus 111. 184 Out *of hearbes.. waters 
are extracted by simple distillation, without the admixture 
of any other liquor. 1704 Kay Creation Pref. 8 By the Ad¬ 
mixture of that which is false, [theyl render that which is 
true suspicious. 179* Hamilton Berthollet's Art of Dyeing 
11 . 11. §6. 306 Compound colours . .are formed by the ad¬ 
mixture of simple ones. x86i Stanley East. Ch. ii. (18601 72 
It is important to notice this admixture of secular and lay 
authority. 

2 . That which is mixed with anything; an alloy, 
an alien element. 

1665 Glanville Scepsis Set. 71 Natural Theory hath been 
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ADMONISH. 


ADNATE. 


very much hindered and corrupted by metaphysical admix* 
tures. 1818 Accum Chem. Texts 126 Increasing the admix* 
ture of oxymuriate. 1850 Merivale Hist. Rom. Emfi. (1865) 
1 . il 52 Its original patrician element might in time be com* 
pletely absorbed in the plebeian admixture. 1878 Green 
Cent 1. 7 The shales contain a large admixture of sand. 

Admod, variant of Edmod a. Obs . humble. 
Admonish (&dmp*nij), v. Forms: 4-6 amo- 
nest; 4 ammonest, amonist; 5 amonace, a- 
monesshe, -esche; 5-6 admonest; 6 admonase, 
aclmonyss,-ysch,-yssh; 6-admonish, [a. OFr. 
amoncstc-r late L. admouestd-rc an unexplained 
derivative form of L. admonere. In Eng. the final 
-t was at length taken as the ppl. ending, leaving 
the stem as amoncss i amonase , which soon by 
form-association with vWj^ike abolisse , abolish, 
became amonesh. Meanwhile the prefix also was 
refashioned after L., giving admonest , admonesse , 
admonish. The refashioning of the termination is 
seen in the following: 

<-1386 Chaucer Parsons T. 509 Whan a man is sharpely 
amonested in his schrift to fork ten his svnne. So Ellesmere 
and Christch. MSS .; Camb . amonestid, Pehv. amonased, 
= amonest, Seldett amonesshed, Lansd. amonesched.] 

1 . gen. To put (a person) in mind of duties; to 
counsel against wrong practices ; to give authori¬ 
tative or warning advice; to exhort, to warn. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boethius t'1868) 171 Jif \>ou er|>ely man 
wexest yuel.. J>i s figure amonesteJ> pc. 1382 Wyclif i Cor. 
iv. 14, I amoneste or wanie [you] as my moost dereworthe 
sones. c 1400 Apol.forLollards 93 Fei^ful preslis ammonest 
he pepk. 1489 Caxton Fayt of Armes iv. xiii. 270 Thus 
oughte the sayde wysemen to exorte and admoneste them. 
1534 Lu. Hf.rners Gold, Bk . of M. Aurcl (1546) K ij. Ad* 
monishe her often, and reproue her but sddome. x6i 1 Bible 
2 Thtss. iii. 15 Count him not as an enemy, hut admonish 
him as a brother. 1667 Milton P. L. tx. 1174, I warned thee, 
1 admonished thee, foretold The danger. 1807 Crabbe Libr. 
44 Fools they admonish and confirm the wise. i8z4T)ir»in* 
Libr. Compel He makes our hearts reprove, admonish and 
comfort 11s. 
b. ah sot. 

137S Barbour Bruce vm. 348 Bot he inycht nocht amonist 
swa That ony for him vald turne aganc. 1754 Chatham 
Lett, to Nephew v. 39 When they [servants] are bad, pity, 
admonish, and part with them if incorrigible. 

+ 2 . To call to mind, inculcate (a thing). Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Melibeus 328 In manye othere places he 
amonesteth pees and accorcf [Corpus amonysscheJ>l- c 1400 
Apol. for Lollards 2 2 To preche is in siche manertoamonest 
good bingis, as Crist bad His disciplis do. 

3 . To put (one) in mind lo do a duty ; to charge 
(a person) authoritatively, lo exhort, urge (always 
with a lacit reference to the danger or penalty of 
failure). Const, inf. or subord. cl .; {lo rare and obs.) 

c 1325 A* E. Allit. Poems B. 818 Loth .. his men amonestes 
mete for to dyyt. 1340 Ayenb. 8 pis heste ous amonestcj> 
pet we ous loky pet wc nc wreppi uader ne moder. 1480 
Caxton Citron. Ettg. vii. {1520) 84 Wc admonest you fyrstc 
in the popes halfe that ye make full restytucyon. 1523 Ln. 
Berners Froissart I. ccccxix. 733 Admonyst your people to 
do well their deuoyre. 1557 Kynge Arthur v. viii, Syrs 1 
admonest you that thys daye ye fyght. . as men. 1611 Bible 
Transl. Pref. 11 Doth not a margine do well to admonish 
the Reader to secke further? 1709 Strype tr. Beza in Ann. 
RtfyxZ?*,} I. xliv. 174 To send their letter., to the queen 
and bishops, to admonish them to their duty. 1781 Gibbon 
Peel. 4 F. II. xli. 502 lie admonished the usurper to repent 
of his treason, i860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. § 16. 117 Bcnncn 
admonished me to tread in his steps. 

4 . To put (a person) in mind of anything to be 
avoided ; lo warn or caution against danger, error, 
or fault. Const, usually of rarely against , for t or 
subord. cl. 

1541 Elyot Image of Goz\ (1549) 49 He would admonest or 
warne him of his lackc in diligence. 1718 Free-thinker No. 
68, 87, 1 promised .. to admonish the Ladies against the In* 
novation of Masquerades. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1750) I. x. 
289 Moses was sent.. to reprove and admonish the People 
for their manifold Transgressions. 1785 Rolliad. Ded. (1799) 
21 To admonish them, how they rush into future dangers. 
1855 Prescott Philip If I. 11. xii. 277 A gallows erected on 
an eminence admonished the offenders of the fate that awaited 
them. 

5 . To put (a person) in mind of a thing forgotten, 
overlooked, or unknown; lo give formal or express 
notice ; lo notify, apprize, or inform. Const, of or 
subord. cl. 

1574 tr. Marlorats Apocalips 3 Miracles doe teache men 
and admonishe them of Gods will. 1586 Thyhne Cantu. 
Holinshed in Animadv. 70, 1 am to admonish thee, good 
reader, that.. I have neither word for word, nor sentence for 
sentence, set downe the writings of Lesteus. 1661 Bramhall 
Just. Vind. vii. 198 So soon as he shall be admonished of 
the Kings pleasure. 1710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. KtunvL 
t. § 44 ITheyl only admonish us what ideas of touch will be 
imprinted in our minds. 1844 Lincaro Hist. A.-Saar. Ch. 
(1858) II. L 11 Admonished her of the obligations which it 
imposed. 1851 Carlyle Sterling 1. ii. (1872) 10 Descended, 
too, from the Scottish hero Wallace, as the old gentleman 
would sometimes admonish them. 1855 Prescott Philip If 
11.(1857) 281 The duchess of Parma admonished her brother 
that the lords chafed much under his long silence. 

Admonished (&dmp’nijt),///. a. [f. prec.+-ED.] 
Exhorted, urged, cautioned, warned, informed. 

1489 Caxton Eaytes of Armes 1. i. 1 Admoncsted of veray 
affeccion and good desyre. 1659 Pearsoh Creed { 1839)279 
His own wife, admonished in a dream, sent unto him. 1784 
Cow per Task 11. 593 But thus admonish'd we can walk erect. 

Admonisher (&dm<rnij3j). [f. Admonish + 
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F.R 1 .] One who admonishes or gives authoritative 
advice; a monitor. 

1570 T. Wilson in Ascham, Scholem. (Arb.) Pref. 7 Your 

f ood admonisher, and teacher in your yonger yeares. 1617 
Iieron Wks. 11. 113 [What] a blessing to hauesuch a faith- 
full admonisher in ones bosome. 1840 Browning Sordello 
v. 411 Courteously He turned then, even seeming to agree 
With his admonisher. 

Admonishing (arimp-nijig), vbl. sb . [f. Ad¬ 
monish + -ing 1.] The action of exhorting, caution¬ 
ing or authoritatively counselling, or of notifying; 
admonition. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

e 1374 Chaucer Boethius (1868) 149 Ccrtys ryytful is J>‘ n 
amonestyng and ful digne by auctorite. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
,v * 533 W* haf thre thingis, That makis vs amonestyngis 
For to be yorthy. 1570 Ascii am Scholem. (Arb.) 28 Chere- 
full admonishinge, and heedefull amendinge of faultes. 
«x688 Bunvan Mr. Badman {1767) I. 738, I cannot conceive 
since their sin was so conspicuous that my admonishing the 
world thereof should turn to their detriment. Mod. Tired 
of admonishing them in vain. 

Admonishing (axlmfrnijig),///. a . [f. as prec. 
+ -ING 2 .] Warning, advising. 

1611 Cotgr., Monitoire , monitory, monishing, admonish¬ 
ing. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt IV. xxxviL 58 He would be 
to her as if he belonged to the solemn admonishing skies. 

Admonishingly (dudm^rnijigli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly 2 .] In an admonishing manner; by way of 
admonition, or authoritative counsel. 

1850 Lynch Theoph. Trinal ii. 18 Patience and wisdom say 
admonishingly, Not now—not yet. 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas 
M. 52 Nodding his head aside admonishingly. 

Admonishment (&dm/rnijmeni). Forms:4-6 
amoneste-, 5-6 amonyste-, admoneste-, 6 ad¬ 
monishe-, 6- admonishment, [a. OFr. amoneste - 
went, later admoncstcmcnt ; f. a monester ; see Ad¬ 
monish and -ment.] The action of admonishing, 
or fact of being admonished ; also an act of ad¬ 
monishing, a reproof, warning ; admonition. 

rxToo A". A It's. (W.) 6974 The kvng amonestenient herde ; 
Quyklichc thennes he ferde. 1475 lik. of Noblesse 79 Joachym 
king of Judadespraised the adnionestemcntis. .of God. 1494 
Fabyah vii. 644 The rulers of Parys, by the amonystement of 
the sayd John, ordeynyd good and sure watch. 1560 J. Daus 
Sleidane’s Comm. 457 h, He vnlesse he obeye admonishe- 
mentes ought of his Byshop to be excommunicated. 1606 
Shaks. Tr. ff Cr. v. iii. 2 To stop his eares against admonish¬ 
ment. 1691 J. Norris Tract. Disc. 189 The whole course of 
our Saviour's Actions tends to our instruction and admonish¬ 
ment. 1815 Southey Roderick v. 282 Disdaining all ad¬ 
monishment. 1850 Wordsworth Prel. tv. 90 Grateful for 
that admonishment, 1 hushed my voice. 

Admonition (re-dmtfttijhn). Also 4-6 amo- 
nicioun, -cion ; 6 ammonycyon, admonicion ; 
6- admonition, [a. OFr. amonitiou, later admo¬ 
nition ; ad. L. admonitidn-em , n. of action, f. ad- 
monc-re to Admonish.] 

1 . The action of admonishing ; authoritative 
counsel ; warning, implied reproof. 

^1374 Chaucer Boethius (1868) 13 Nedeh it 3itte, quod I, 
of rehersyng or of amonicioun. 1506 Ordin. Crysten Men 
(W.de Worde* iv. xxi. 281 Take pnyne by ammonycyon or 
otherwyse that restytucyon were made. 1604 Rowlands 
Looke to it 20 You that hue as you please, do what you list, 
and admonition ylterly resist. 1611 Bible i Cor. x. 11 These 
things . . are written for our admonition. 1757 Johnson 
Rambler No. 155 p6 Few are persuaded to quit it by ad¬ 
monition or reproof. x86x Geo. Eliot Silas M. 7 Feeling 
bound to accept rehuke and admonition as a brotherly office. 

2 . An act of admonishing; a warning, reproof; 
an utterance or statement of grave counsel or cen¬ 
sure, esp. of ecclesiastical censure. 

1526 Tisdale Tit. iv. 10 A man that is geuen to heresie, 
after the fyrst and the seconde amouicion, avoyde. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 102 Admonition is the lowest of Eccle- 
sias^icall censures. 1753 Chambers C.ycl. Supp. s. y., By the 
ancient canons, nine monitories, or Admonitions, at due dis¬ 
tance, are required before excommunication. 1843 Lvtton 
Last of Barons 1. iv. 57 He now called to mind the admoni¬ 
tions of his host. i8yo Bryant Homer I. vt. 184 The timely 
admonition changed The purpose of his brother. 

+ Admoni-tioner. Obs.\ also admonishioner 
in Hales, [f. Admonition + -erL] One who gives 
admonitions ; a monitor, spec, in pi. The Puritans 
who in 1571 presented an 'admonition’ to Parlia¬ 
ment, condemning the ceremonies of the Church of 
England. 

1586 Rogers ysArt. (1607) Pref. 8 Even the admonitioners 
themselves.. hold the substance of religion with us. 1594 
Hooker Ecct. PoL y. 240 The admonitioners did seeme at 
the first to allow no prescript forme of prayer at all. a 1656 
Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 135 Teaching us to make our former 
sins and impieties admonishioners unto us. [So always.] 

Admonitive (&dm/rnTtiv), a. lObs. rare 
[f. L. admonih ppl. stem of admone-rc to Admon¬ 
ish + -ive, as if ad. L. *admonitTv-us .] Of or per¬ 
taining to admonition; admonitory. 

_ a 1677 Barrow .Serw. (1683) II. xxvi. 370 This kind of suffer¬ 
ing lo the devout Fathers did seem .. full of instructive and 
admonitive emblemes. 

Admonitively (sedm^rmtivli), adv. rare~°. 
[f. prec.+ -LY 2 .] In an admonitive manner; by 
admonition. (In mod. Diets.) 

Admonitor (»dmp*nitaj). Whs. [a. L .admon- 
it or n. of agent; f. admonil - ppl. stem of admo- 
tie-re to Admonish ; see -OR.] Ohe who admonishes; 
an admonisher; a monitor, spec. * Admonitioner. 


*547 Hooper Answ. to Bp. of Winch. Wks. 1852,177 He 
[Judas] departed out of Christ’s company, and with all dili- 
gence sought how to have his admonitor slain. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. ix. 102 If the Parliament complied not with this 
Admonitors desires, a 1763 Shenstone Ess. 222 Conscience 
.. at most times a very faithful and a very prudent admonitor. 

Admonitorial (sedm^nito«Tial), a. rare. [f. L. 
admonitori-us , f. admonilor (see prec.) + -all] =* 
Admonitory. 

1848 Dickens Dombeyxx. (D.) MissTox.. in her instruction 
of the Toodle family had acquired an admonitorial tone. 

Admonitorily (sedm^rnitarili),^^. [f. Admon¬ 
itory + -ly 2 ] In an admonitory manner; with 
warning or reproof. 

i8 45 Carlvle CromiotlfiZii) IV. 30 [They might] reproach¬ 
fully or admonitorily appeal to it. 

Admonitory (axlmp-nitari), a. Tad. L. admon - 
itori-us ; see Admonitor and -y.J Of or per¬ 
taining to an admonitor; giving or conveying 
admonition; warning. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. t. § 8 (J.)The sentence of reason is 
either mandatorie.. or else permissiue .. or thirdly, admoni* 
torie. 1679 in Somers's Tracts I. 44 This little Admonitory 
Address. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 279 The clergyman.. fixed 
upon her a glance, at once steady, compassionate, and ad¬ 
monitory. 1865 Dickens Mat. Friend xi. 254 A raised ad* 
monitory’ finger. 

Admonitrix (aedmp nitriks). [a. L. admonitrix 
fern, of admonilor ; see Admonitor.] A female ad¬ 
monilor ; a monitress. 

i860 L.Hunt Autobiogr. iv. 105 Our admonitrix, who spoke 
in no measured terms, was her Serene Highness herself; 

Admortization (&dmpiti2/i-Jhn). rare. [a. 
Fr. admortization, - isation , ad. med. L. (12th c.) 
admortizdtidu-cm, n. of action f. admortizd-rc- 
admoriificd-re, admorti-re lo reduce to mortmain ; 
really a latinizing of OFr. amortir t amortiss-ant , 
assimilating it to vbs. of Gr. origin in -izare : see 
-izk. More commonly Amortization.] The re¬ 
duction of lands or tenements to mortmain. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Admortization denotes the 
acquisition of lands, by a monastery, college, church, chapel, 
or even lay corporation, 

i Adniotioil. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. I., ad mot ion- 
cm, n. of action f. admove-rc ; see Admove.] A 
bringing into contact. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Imfost. 86 And this was but an Ad- 
motion or touch of the Girdle. [Bailey 1731, not in ed. 1742J 

Admotive (riedm^u'tiv), a. [f. L. ad mot- ppl. 
stem of Oilmove-re ; see Admove and -ive.] Char¬ 
acterized by motion towards. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. Admotive germination : That in which 
the episperm containing the end of the cotyledon more or 
less tumefied remains fixed laterally near the base of the 
cotyledon. 

Admount, occas. 16th c. form of Amount v. 
t Adm<rve # V. Obs. [ad. I., ad move-re to move 
to or towards, f. cut to + moi'ere to move.] 

1 . To move to or towards, to apply (a thing to 
or unto another.) * A word not in use.’ J. 

14 20 Palladius on Hush. 1. 276 And first be mooldc ad- 
moved And after dounge. 1549 Coverdale Erasmus 
Paraphr. 1 Ep. John ii. 8 Through discrete sobrenes we 
maye be admoued vnio the light. 1646 Sir T. Browhe 
Pseud. Eb. 74 If unto the powder of Loadstone or Iron we 
admove the North pole of the Loadstone. 

2 . To promote, advance. (A Latinism.) 

1839 J. Rogers Antipopopr. Jntrod. §23 That the work 
will serve and admove the cause of God and goodness. 

t Admovent, ppl. a. Obs.~° [ad. L. admovent - 
cm pr. pple. of admove-re : see Admove.] 'Moving 
to.* Bailey, vol. II, 1731. ' A r ot much used.* Ash 
1775. ( Perh. only in Diets.) 
t Admurmuraiion. Obs.-° [ad. L. admur- 
murdtion-em t n. of action f. L. admurmurd-re to 
murmur at.] 'A murmuring at.’ Bailey 1731. 'The 
act of murmuring.* Ash 1775. (Never used.) 
Admyral, -ali;e, -aid, -el, obs. ff. Admiral. 

+ A*dname. Obs. [f. L. ad to + Name sb. an 
englishing of mod. L. adndmen and Fr. adnom ; 
see Adnoun.] 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. [See under Adhoun.] 

Aanascence (a*dme-sens). [f. Adnascent on 
anal, of sbs. in -NCE, a. Fr. -nee L. - ntia .] Ad¬ 
hesion of parts to each other, by the whole surface. 
1870 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Adna scent, a . Obs. [ad.L .adndscent-em, pr. 
pple. of adndsci or rather adgndsci t commonly ag- 
ndsci to grow upon ; f. ad to + gnasci to be bom.] 
Growing or produced upon something else. 

1664 Evelyn Silva (1776)448 Moss, which Is an Adnascent 
plant. 

tAdnasce'ntia, sb.pl. Obs [L. neut. pi. 
of pr. pple. adndseens (sc. things).] (See quot.) 

1706 Bhilups, Adnasenttia .. Branches which sprout out 
of the main Stock as in the Veins and Arteries. 1731 Bailey, 
vol. II, Adnascentia (with Botanists) those excrescencies 
which grow under the earth, as in the Lily, Narcissus, 
Hyacinth, etc. which afterwards become true roots. 

A dilate (ardn<?it), a. [ad. L. adndt-us, more 
commonly agndtits , f. ad to + {g)ndtus bom. See 
also Agnate.] 

+ 1. Added to something naturally existing. Obs. 
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ADONIS. 


1677 Gale Crt. 0/Gentiles IF. iv. 141 There is ail adnale 
acquired hardnesse by custome in sin. 

3 . Phys. and Bol. Attached congenitally by the 
hole surface; grown to congenitally. 

661 Lovell Hist. A nine. ff Min . 312 The pancreas .. is 
Inate to the fundus of the ventricle. 1666 J. Smith Solo* 
on's Old Aye (1752) 155 The adnate or the enate parts, 
:her the epiphyses or the apophyses of the bones. 1696 
iiLLirs, Adnate Tunicle, the common Membrane of the 
ye called Conjunctive. 1830 LindleyAW/. Syst. Bot. 11 
le ovarium, to the surface of which it is adnate. 1856 
oodward Motlusca 130 Eye .pedicels short, adnate with 
e tentacles, externally. 1857 Henfrey Elem. Bot. § 202 
the filament runs up the back of the anther as it were .. 
e anther is adnate. 

AAnation (rcdn^-Jan). [n. of action f. prec.; 
e -ion.] Attachment of surfaces ; growth to. es/>. 
Bot . Adhesion of different whorls of the inflores- 
•nce to each other. 

84a Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 3 (1880) 179 Union of contigu- 
s parts of different circles [of the inflorescencel = Adnation. 
kdnect,-nexion,obs.formsofANNECT,-NEXioN\ 
Adni chil, v. Obsr* [a. Fr. CMth-igth c.) 
hiichille-r, mod .anttikile-r, ad.L. admit :ld-rc,an- 
'hild-re to Annihilate.] 

706 Phillips, Adnickilcd(o\& Law-word ^annulled, brought 
nothing, or made void. 

kdnichilate, adnihilate, obs. ft.A nnihilate. 
Idnize, variant of Agnize v. Oh. to recognize. 
Adnominal (scdn^rminal), a. [f. L. adnomcn, 
ir. of agnomen + -AL 1 .] Of or belonging to an 
[noun ; attached to a noun. 

845 J. W. Giaas Philol. Stud.(1857)63 This case [genitive], 
ing in its origin the adnominal case, or case joined to a 
un. i860 J. Hadley Grk. Grant. § 488 The adjective in 
e former case [attributive use] is purely adnominal, be- 
iging exclusively to its substantive. 

r Adnomination, obs. f. Agnomination, a 
ord-play, paronomasia. 

628 Wither Brit. Rememb . vi. 280 Compos'd of Clinchings, 
d Adnominations. 

Adnote, v. Oh. rarc~~ x . [ad. L. adnota-rc 
Iso annold-rt) to put a note to, remark ; f. ad to 
notd-re to mark, f. ttola a mark. More commonly 
nnote.] To note, remark, observe. 

558 W. Forrest Grisild the Sec. (1875)79 In this mateir is 
bee adnoted What euyl counsell with Pryncys maye induce. 

ILdnoun (:c*dnaun). [mod. f. L. ad to + Noun, 

1 the model of adverb. Also in mod. Fr. ad mm, 
td mod. L. adnomcn ; the cl. L. adnomcn, var. of 
r ndmen , had a different sense.] A word added 
joined to a noun substantive, an adjective; spec. 
ed by some grammarians for an adjective used 
bstantively. 

753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Ad noun, Adnomcn , or Ad- 
■me, is used by some grammarians to express what we 
>re usually call an adjective. <11834 Coleridge Notes 
hoot, ff Polit. 401 The modification of the noun by the verb 
the Adnoun or Adiective. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 11 . 
xvi. 415 The verb, says Elliot, is thus changed to an 
noun. 

Idnounce, obs. form of Announce. 
Adnxrbilated, ///. a. Oh.~° [f.L. adntl- 
Idt - ppl. stem of adtiftbild-rc to involve in clouds; 
ad to + nubila-rc to cloud, nubil-us cloudy; f. 
nbes cloud.] * Darkened or clouded. 1 Bailey, 1731. 
Adnul, obs. form of Annul. 
f* Adntrmber, v. Obs. [f. L. ad to + Number^., 
imitation of L. adtiumerdrc to count or reckon 
>.] To reckon into a number, count in ; to take 
to account. 

*1526 J. Frith Disput. Purgat. (1829) 134 Howbeit I will 
>t adnumber it for an argument. 1561 T. N[orton] Cal* 
it's Inst it. iv. >08 They may be adnombred among the 
:ires of the heauenly kingdome. Ibid, m To be adnum* 
ed among his people. 

Adnycnellate, obs. form of Annihilate. 

Ado (ad/F), sb., properly v.inf. = at do, which was 
ic fuller form. [In Norse at is the prep, used 
ith the inf. = Eng. to; sec A- pref. 5. Hence in 
jrthern Eng., as still used in north Lane, and 
festm. *a bit o 1 summat at eat.’ Ado is thus a 
orthern dialect form for to do, which has in cer- 
tin phrases, and as a sb., passed into general use.] 
L. pres. inf. To do ; in northern writers in all 
instructions ; in others only after have, in phrase 
> have ado. (Cf. Fr. avoir affaire, orig. avoir d 
lire to have a-do, or to do.) 

? 1280 Kemble's Cod. Dipt. II. 186 Na man sal have at do. 
175 Barbour Bruce x. 349, I mycht nocht suffice thar-to, Sa 
ekill suld be thare ado. e 1400 Rom. Rose 5083 A 1 that 
lei han ado. c 1460 Toivtteley Myst. 181 We have othere 
iinges at do. c 1466 Sir J. Paston in Lett. 566 II. 295 Fur 
woll nowt haveado ther with. t c 1550 Cheke Matt. vi. 34 
ueri dai hath inough adoo with her own troble. 1637 
ILLESFI v.Eng. Pop. Ceretn. 1. viii. 25 We are dead to them, 
id have nothing adoe with them, c 1817 J. Hogg Tales 
837)11.194,1 wonder what he had ado in appearing to me? 
2 . In doing, being done ; at work, astir. 

1577 Fleetwood in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 20a III. 56 Upon 
hursday there was nothing ado bulpreaching of Sermondes. 
5»8 Earle Microcosm, xxvii. $8 Only an eager bustling, 
tat rather keeps ado than does anything. 1634-46 J. Row 
ather) Hist. Kirk (1842) 291 The try ell of presbyteries is 
ie principal! thing that is ado at this tyme. 1637 Ruther¬ 


ford Lett. 97 (1862) I. 248 The remembrance.. raised a great 
tempest & (if I may speak so) made the devil ado in my 
souL . 1698 J. Newton in Phil. Trans. XX. 263 How now, 
what is here ado? 

% Hence through such phrases as much ado, little 
ado, more oaIo, by taking the adverbs as adjs. 
qualifying ado the latter was viewed as a sb., and 
so construed in a great ado, any cufo, etc. The 
transition may be seen in the following quotations, 
in the first of which ado is still the inf., in the 
second the sb., in the third it may be either. 

1563 Homilies 11.(1859) *9* To have any thing ado with 
him. Ibid. 178 That any true Christian ought to have any 
ado with filthy and dead images. Ibid. 472 St. Paul had 
much ado for the staying of that mailer. 

3 . sb. (pi. rare, adoes, ados.) Doing, action, business, 
fuss. Without more ado: without further work, 
ceremony. 

c 1380 Sir Peru mb. 1495 J>e lordcs bu]> ^an a-paste! wyjv 
oute more a-do. 1440 Prom. Part A-do, or grete bysy- 
nesse, Sollicitudo. 1489 Caxton Faytcs 0/Artnes 11. xxxviii. 
160 They that by the see wol go, be it in armee or to som 
other adoo. 1535 Coverualk Ps. xlv. 6 The Heithen arc 
madd, the kyngaomes make much adoo. i$9z Shahs. Rom. 
ff Jut. in. iv. 23 Week keepe no great adoe, a Friend, or tw o. 
1634-46 J. Row (father) Hist. Kirk (1842) 162 The King’s Ma¬ 
jestic .. imployed them at his pleasure in some particular 
adoes. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts ff Sc. 111. xi. 237 The 
Ancients made much more ado about this Season of the 
Vear than wc. 1876 Freeman* Norm. Cony. 111 . xii. 85 Wil¬ 
liam wanted a wife, and they were married without more ado. 

4 . Action or work forced upon one, labour, 
trouble, difficulty. With much ado: with much 
trouble or difficulty. 

1485 Caxton Chas. the Gt. 221 And made no more a-doo 
to bere hym, than dooth a wulf to bere a lytel lambe. 1513 
More Hist. Edn'd. K, 6 His Mother the Dutches had much 
adoe in her travell. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Paraphr. 
Mark v. 27 She had with muche ado wounde her selfe out 
of the prease of people. 1650 Fuller Pisgah Sight iv. vi. 
105 Their clothes were made large and loose, ensie to be put 
on, w'ilhout any adoe. 1742 Wesley Wks. 1872, I. 357, 1 
had much ado to sit my horse. 1850 Carlyle Lalter-d. 
Pam phi. 1. 56 Unhewed forests, quaking bogs;—which we 
shall have our own ados to make arable and habitable. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cony. I. iii. 129 Tribes which the 
Kings had much ado to keep in even nominal subjection. 

t Ado, pa. pple. Obs. or dial, [for earlier ido, 
ydo, ydon done ; see A- particle . Still in common 
use in s.w. dialects ; see 1 Exmoor Scolding.*] Done. 
Deati for ado : dead for done, dead and done with, 
dead Tor good.’ Once for ado : once for done, once 
for all. 

1554 Interlude 0/ Youth in Hazl. Dodsl. II. 16 Vouth, 1 
pray thee have ado, And to the tavern let us go. a 1638 
Mede IVks. 111. ix. 599 If the Qesarean state may revive .. 
how shall we ever know when it is dead for adoe? 1642 
Rogers Naaman 849 Be persuaded lo settle once lor adoe 
upon the promise. 

-ado, suffix of sbs. 1 . a. Sp. or Pg. - ado masc. of 
pa. pple., as Ei Dorado the gildedL. dean rat us \ 
desperado one out of hope \-dcspcrdlus ; tornado (Pg.) 
that which is turned or whirled; renegado one who 
has re-denied the faith, now renegade. 

2 . An ignorant sonorous refashioning of sbs. in 
-adc, a. Fr. -ade fem. (= Sp. -ada, It. - ala ) probably 
after the assumed analogy of renegade = renegado ; 

e. g. ambusccuto, bastinado, bravado, barricado , car¬ 
bonado, camisado, crusado, grenado, gambado, jalis- 
ado, panado, seal ado, stoccaiio, strappado, all of 
which in Sp. have (or would have) - ada . So ar- 
made obs. var. of armada. 

II Adobe (adJ«*b/, ad<?«*b). Alsoadobi,-ie. [Sp.; 

f. culohar to daub, to plasterlate L. adobdre ; 
see Aoub. (Dozy derives the Sp. from Arab, aftob, 
~aU\ob, prob. a Coptic iob, Egypt, hicrog. t'b, of 
same meaning; but Minsheu 1623 has * Adobe dc 
barro , mortar, clay. 1 ) Adopted in U.S. from Mexico, 
and popularly made into aobie. In Eng. sometimes 
with c mute, after mod. Fr. (in Littre’s Supp.).] An 
unburnt brick dried in the sun. 

1834 J. L. Stetiiens Cenfr. Arner. ( 1854)224 The houses 
in Costa Rica arc .. built of adobes or undriod bricks tw-o 
feet long and one broad, made of clay mixed with straw to 
give adhesion. 1865 E. B.Tylor Early Hist. Man. iv. 99 
Adobe, in which form and as dobic, it is current among the 
English-speaking population of America. 1879 E.S. Bridges 
Round the World 12 He .. has a nice little adobi house. 
1880 Karl Dunraven in xgth Cent. Oct. 593 Small settle¬ 
ments .. consisting only of two or three mud, or rather 
adobe, houses. 

t Ado’d, inf. Oh. [for Ah God ! cf. adad, agad, 
egad, ccod, etc.] 

1708 Mrs. Cf.ntlivre Buste Body u. i. 30 Adod, I don’t 
like those close Conferences. 176a Foote Orators 1.(1780) 9 
Adod, away, in a hurry, Alice and I danced to Pewtercrs 
Hall. 

t A’dolent,///. a. Obs. rare-*, [ad. L. adolent- 
em pr. pple. of adole-re, occ. used in med. L. for 
the inceptive adolcsccntcm : see Du Cange.] Grow¬ 
ing, adolescent. 

c 1420 Pa Had. on Hutb. iv, 30 Lest it adolent Be letted to 
encrece and wex stronge. 

Adolescence (ledtfic'sens). [a. Fr. adolescence 
(14th c., Littr^), ad. L. adolescentia\ see next.] The 
processor condition of growingup; the growing age 


of human beings; the ])eriod which extends from 
childhood to manhood or womanhood; youth; 
ordinarily considered as extending from 14 to 23 
in males, and from 12 to 21 in females. Also fig. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas ix. xxv. (1554) 207 b, Afterward in their 
Adolescence Vertuously to teach them. 1647 Howell Lett. 
(1650) I. 423 Those times w-hich we term vulgarly the old 
world, was indeed the youth or adolescence of it. 1760 
Sterne Tr. Shandy I. 43a System of education, for the 
government of my childhood and adolescence. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk.Gt. IX. xx. xiii. 242 Ballot-Box Influenza! One of 
the most dangerous Diseases of National Adolescence. 1876 
Rogers Pol. Ecotu vii. 2 An infant had its price which rose 
as the child reached adolescence. 

Adolescency (axDle-sensi). [ad. L. adole¬ 
scent ia 11. of state f. adolescent-cm pr. pple. of a do¬ 
le sc-crc to grow up.] quality or state of being 
adolescent, or in the Throwing age. Properly dis¬ 
tinguished from Adolescence, as youthfulness is 
from youth, as in ‘a protracted adolescence,’ but 
‘ evidences of adolescency.’ 

1398 T re visa Barth. DeP.R.v 1.1.(1495^ 186 Adolescencia 
duryth the ihyrd vii yere.. and after this adolescenciaes aege 
comyth the aege that is callyd juventus. 1495 Caxton Vitas 
Patr. iW. dc AVorde) 1. liv. nobb, In his adolescencie he 
w*as Paynem. 1502 Arnold Chron. <18211157 The iij. age is 
adhulocencyc and endurith vnto xxv. yere age. 1603 Flow 10 
Montaigne (163211. xxvii. 92 The first and beard I esse youth 
of his adolescency. 1719 Freethinker No. 138 in Philol. 
Anglic ., In the seasons of puerility and adolescency. 

Adolescent (red^Ie*scnt), sb. and a. [as sb. a. 
Fr. adolescent (13th c.) ad. L. culolesccnt-cm growing 
up, a youth, prop. pr. pple. of adolesc-cre to grow 
lip : see Adult. The subst. use is the commonci 
in L., and much earlier in Fr. and Eng. than the 
adj.; the latter is probably taken direct from L.] 

A. sb. A person in the age of adolescence; a 
youth between childhood and manhood. 

148Z Monk ofEvesham( 1869003 A certen adolescente a yonge 
man. 1495 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de Wordci 1. li. 104 bb. 
He admuncsted . . the adolescentes as his chyldren. 1815 
W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXV 1 . 498 Conveying, with¬ 
out indecency, to adolescents many facts concerning the 
human frame. 

B. adj. Growing towards maturity; advancing 
from childhood to maturity. 

1785 CowrKR Tiracin. 210 Schools, unle»s discipline were 
doubly strong, Detain their adolescent charge too long. 
1809 J. Barlow Colnnd>. viii. 149 Unfold each day some 
adolescent grace. 1878 B. Taylor Pr. Dcukal. 111. i. 100, 

I see Near manhood in thy adolescent limbs. 

t AdoTorate, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. A -pref. 

II + L. dolor grief+ -ate* k] To vex, grieve. 

1598 Florio, Dogliare, to grccue, lo inulest.. to adolorate. 

tAdo’miuage, v. Oh. rare [for earlier 
en do mm age, Endamage ; see A- pref. 10.] To en¬ 
damage, damage or injure. 

1475 Caxton Jason 31 His armurcs were adommaged. 
t Adon. Oh. [a. Fr. A don, a. L. AJon, another 
form of Adonis (q.v.).] Adonis; a fop or exquisite. 

1592 Shahs. Yen. 6- Ad. 769 'Nay then,’ quoth Adon. 
1620 Dhumm. of IIawth. Poems 171 The Graces Darling, 
Adon of our plaints. 

II Adonai (adju-nai, rcdt?nt 7 >*ai'. Also Adonay. 
[Ileb.'j’nx adonai my Lords (f. jilN adon lord), 
one of the names given in O. T. to the Deity, and 
represented in the A.Y. by ‘Lord’ in ordinary type; 
also substituted by the Jews, in reading, for the 
k ineffable name’ m.T .thvh =Jahvch or Jehocvak , 
the latter of which is said to owe its vowels to 
being 'pointed 1 by the Masorctes with those of 
the word ddondii] A name of the Supreme Iteing. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 230/2 She thenne .. prayed in 
thysmaner, () adonay lord The su crist, issjSaruw Printer i. 
O greate and marvellous Lord, Adonay. 

Adonean (redunran), a. [f. L. Adonc-us + -an.] 
Of of belonging to Adonis. 

<11864 Faser in WEasTER, Fair Adonean Venus. 
Adonian (ad^u-nian), a. [f. h.Adoni-us + -an.] 
= Adonic. 

1651 T. Stanley Poems 56 She then her old Adonian fire 
retains. 1871 P.S. Lat. Gramm. 480 The Adonian Verse 
is so intimately connected with the third Sapphic line that 
Hiatus at the close of the latter is unusual, and words are 
sometimes divided between the two verses. 

Adonic (adp nik), a. and sb. [ad. Fr. adonique, 
ad.med. L .addnicus, after L. Sapphicus, Ionic us, etc.] 

A. adj . Of, or relating to Adonis; in L. and Gr. 
Prosody, epithet of a metre, consisting of a dactyl 
and spondee (-wu | —). 

1678 Phillips, Adottick Verse .. so called from Adonis, for 
the bewailing of whose death it was first compos’d. 

B. sb. An Adonic verse or line. 

>753 Chambers Cycl, Supp. s.v. We meet with^Adomcs by 
themselves without sapphics, as also sapphics without 
Adonics. 1805 Edin. Rev. VI. 374 The sapphics .. were 
broken at a longer interval by the Rdonic. 

Adonis (adonis). [Gr. prop, name; ad. Thoen. 
pN adon lord; title of a Fhcenician divinity; in 
Ileb. a name of God.] 

1 . In Greek Mythology, a youth beloved by Venus 
for his beauty: hence ironically , a beau or dandy. 

1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. I. 457 Two such Adonises talking 
so sweetly of our reciprocal passion ! 
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+ 2 . A particular kind of wig. Obs. 

1760 H. Walpole quoted in Blackuu Mag. III. 167 He had 
a dark brown adonis and a cloak of black cloth. 1775 
Graves Spir. QuLr. 111. xix. (D.) A fine flowing adonis or 
white periwig. 

2 . A genus of plants, N.O. Rannncutacese , of 
which the common species is called Pheasant's Eye. 

1597 Gekarde Herball Ixxiv. § 2. 310 The red flower of 
Adonis groweth wilde in the west parts of Englande among 
their coroe. 1741 Cornel. Fam.-Piece it. iii. 358 Fennel- 
lea v’d perennial Adonis. 1861 Pratt Flower. Plants I. 14 
Adonis (Pheasants* eye). . Name from ‘Adonis’. . whose 
blood was fabled to have stained the flower. 

3 . A species of butterfly {Polyom mat us A don is') t 
also known as the Mazarine or Clifton Blue. 

Ado 111st. Obs. [f. Adonai +-1st.] 

1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. A<ponai y We find great disputes 
in authors, concerning the use d%l acceptation of the word 
Adonai; particularly, whether it is always read for the word 
Jehovah. This has given rise to two opposite sects among 
Hebraists, called Adonists and Jehovists. 

Adonize (ardJnoiz), v. [a. (16th c.) Yr.adonise-r; 
see Adonis and -ize.] trans. and intr. Of men: 
To make an Adonis of; to adorn ; to dandify. 

161 x Cotgr., Adouiser, to adonize it; to resemble Adonis; 
to imitate, or counterfeit the graces, or beautie of Adonis. 
1761 Smollett Gil Bias xn. xiv. 11802) III. 418 Three good 
hours, at least, in adjusting and adonizing myself. 1865 
Pall Mall G. 11 Aug. 9/2 They may be Adonizing atTruefit’s. 

+ A-doors, Obs. ; prop, written separately a 
doors; less commonly a door. A phonetic reduc¬ 
tion apparently of both of doors, o' doors (see A 
prepay and at doors (cf. a-do) ; common 6-S in 
the phrases forth a doors, out a doors, in a doors, 
for which also the full forms occur. 

1526 Tjndale John xii. 31 Nowe shall the prynce off this 
worlde be cast out a dores. 153a Moke Con/. Barnes viii. 
Wks. 1557, 804/2 Ye shall hcare no part of that flesh foorth 
a dorcs. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 393 Charitie driueth 
feare out a doores. 1607 Topsell Four-footed Beasts (1673) 
4S7 He taketh one . . and draweth him in adoors. 1647 R. 
Stapylton Juvenal 38 Out a’doore I’m hurld. 1675 Hobbes 
Odyssey 51 She saw him coming in a door. Ibid. 204 And 
with two dogs at’s heels went out a door. 1777 Sheridan 
Trip to Scarb. m. iii. 504 Here, run in a-doors quickly. 

Cf. the full phrases: 

t 1325 K. E. Allit. P. C. 268 In at a munster dor. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 36 Driuen out of doores with it 
when I goe from home, a 1593 Marlowe Jew of Malta 
n. ii. 283 As you went in at doors, a 1654 Gatakf.r Spirit. 
Watch 79 (T.) She would not go out at doors. 

tAdo’perate, v. Obs [f. med. L. culoperdt- 
p pi. stem of adopcrii-rc to use; i. ad to + opera re 
to work : see Operate.] To bring into operation, 
employ, use. 

1632 J. Hayward Eromena 88 By the secret intelligence 
of the meanes already adoperated. 1681 Neville Plato 
licdiv. 19 Without the Sword, which in this Case was never 
adoperated. 

Adoperation (ded^pen*'*J.m). rare- 1 , [n. of 
action 1, med. E. adoperd-re ; see prec. and -tion.] 
Application, employment. 

1817 Peacock Melincourt II. 56 By a skilful adoperation 
of these means .. he might himself become the lord and 
master of the lands. 

Adopt (adp-pt), v. [a. Fr. adopte-r (16th c. in 
Lilt.) ad. L. adoptd-rc to choose for oneself, esp. a 
child; f. ad to + opt are to choose; prop, a freq. vb. 
f. an obs. pple. *opt-us , f. *op~?rc to wish.] 

1 . gen. To take (any one) voluntarily into any 
relationship (as heir, son , father, friend, citizen, 
etc.) which he did not previously occupy. Const. 
as ( to, unto, sb. in appos. obs.). 

1548 IIall Hen. VI /, an. 7 (R.) He did adopt to hisheyre 
of all his realmes and dominions, Lewes the XI. 1598 K. 
Barcklev Felicitie 0/Man 111. i. >03) 158 Adopting mee to 
his sonne in law. 1593 Shaks. 3 ten. V/, 1. i. 135 May not 
a King adopt an Heirc? ^173= ^ope liar. Ep. 1. vi. to8 
Adopt him son or Cousin at 1*.. least. 1757 Johnson 
Rambler No. 142 P 12 Those whom lie happens to adopt as 
favourites. 1782 Cowper Retirement 725 Friends, not 
adopted, with a schoolboy’s haste, But chosen with a nice 
discerning taste. 1818 Hallam Middle Ages (1872) 11.91 
They were adopted into the Diet. 

2 . esp. (Without complement, and sometimes 
absol.) To take as one's own child, conferring all 
the rights and privileges of ehildship, or such of 
them as the law permits to be thus conferred. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 191, I had rather to adopt a Child, 
then get it. 1750 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Pope John VIII 
adopted Boson, king of Arles, which perhaps is the only in¬ 
stance in history of adoption in the order of ecclesiastics. 
1873 Miss Broughton Nancy III. 20 My child l my child ! 

. . what possessed me to marry you? why did not I adopt 
you instead? 

t 3 . To receive a graft, as a tree. [L .fae ramttm 
ramus adoptet Ov. Rem. 195.] Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny { *634) II. Fit one [vine stocke] to the 
other, ioyning pith to pith, and then binding them fast to¬ 
gether so close, that no aire may enter between, vntill such 
time as the one hath adopted the other. 

4 . To take up (a practice, method, word, or idea) 
from some one else, and use it as one’s own; to 
embrace, espouse. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. m. ii. 48 Which, for your best ends, You 
adopt your policy. 1749 Chesterfield Lett. 20s II. 280 
Adopt no systems, but study them yourself. 1850 Kingsley 
Alt. Locke (1876) I. ii lie might possibly not have adopted 


the costume of the island. 1879 Froude Carsar xxiii. 397 
These men had married Egyptian wives and had adopted 
Egyptian habits. 

b. Phi/of. (as used in this Diet.) To take a word 
from a foreign language into regular use without 
(intentionally) changing its form. 

Thus: We have adopted the modem German names of 
several rocks and minerals, as gneiss, hornblende , quartz , 
and nickel. 

5 . To take (a course, etc.) as one’s own (with¬ 
out the idea of its having been another’s), to choose 
for one’s own practice. 

1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 160 You cannot hesitate long upon 
the choice which it equally concerns your interests and 
your honour to adopt. 1833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike 
ix. 92 He adopted one posture, from which he determined 
not to move. 1875 Higginson Hist. U. S. xvii. 164 His re¬ 
solutions were adopted by a small majority. 

16 . causal. To make over to any one as his child, 
adherent, or subject; to affiliate, attach. [L. se 
alicui adopt are.] Obs. 

1725 Pope Odyss. xv. 521 Sold to Laertes by divine com¬ 
mand, And now adopted to a foreign land. 

+ 7 . To name after; to name anew after an adopt¬ 
ive parent; to christen or rcchristcn. [L. aliquid 
{suo nomini) adopt are ^ Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny (1634) I. 109 When you are past 
Smyrna, you come into certain plains, occasioned by the 
riuer Hermus.and therefore adopted in his name. 

Adoptability (adapts bHiti). [f. Adoptable : 
see -B1LITY.] Capability of being adopted or 
chosen, eoncr. An adoptable thing. 

1843 Carlyle Past ff Pr. n. xvii. (D.) The Liturgy .. was 
what we can call the Select Adoptabilities . . from that wide 
waste imbroglio of prayers already extant. 

Adoptable (ad^ptab’I), a. [f. Adopt + -able.] 
Capable of being adopted ; ht to be adopted. 

1843 Carlyle Past ff Pr. (1858) 171 His .. metaphor was 
found adoptable. 1862 R. II. Patterson Ess. Hist, ff Art 
68 An x-x8th being the smallest difference of [musical] pitch 
adoptable without confusion. 

+ Adoptant, a. and sb. Obs. [a. Fr. adoptant, 
ad. L. adoptant’Cm pr. pple. of adoptd-rc to Adopt. 
Cited as sb. only,] adj. Adopting, sb. One who 
adopts, or takes a child as his own. 

1671 Flavel Fount. 0/ Life xv. 42 Both flow from the 
Pleasure and Goodwill of the adoptant. 

t Adept ate, v. Obs. rare \ [f. L. adoptat - 
ppl. stem of adoptd-re to Adopt.] — Adopt. 

1662 Petty Taoccs <5* Contrib. 12 Having calculated these 
numbers, to adoptate a proportion of chirurgeons, apothe¬ 
caries, and nurses to them. 

Adoptative (adjrptativ), a. [f. L. adoptdt- ppl. 
stem of adoptd-rc to Adopt f -IVE ; as if ad. L. 
*adoptdtiv-u$l\ Of or pertaining to adoption ; 
adoptive. 

1615 Bp. Hall Contempt, tv. xxii. 11833) 393 A spiritual and 
adoptative sonship. 1875 M c Clellan New Test. 623 Adopt¬ 
ative or other legal parentage, in opposition to the natural. 

Adopted (adapted),///, a. [f. Adopt + -ei>.] 
Taken voluntarily or admitted into any relation¬ 
ship not formerly occupied ; esp. that of a child. 

e 1590 Greene Friar Bacon ix. 204, I accept thee here 
Without suspence as my adopted son. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 

I. ii. 246 To be adopted heire to Fredricke. 1741 Middleton 
Cicero (17421 II. vj. 65 The only instances of Foreigners, and 
adopted Citizens who had ever advanced themselves to 
either of those honors. 1823 Lamb Ella 11. vii. (1865) 277 An 
adopted denizen of the sea. 

2 . Taken up or chosen as one’s own ; assumed. 

1660 Dryokn Astr. Red. 70 These virtues Galba in a 
stranger sought, And Piso to adopted empire brought. 1763 

J. Brown Poetry ff Mus. § ti, 184 T heir [the RomansJ 
Music and Poetry was always borrowed and adopted. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Conq. I Lx. 458 Gisa does not seem very 
warm in his patriotism for his adopted country. Mod. 
Rose , though an adopted word, is now as familiar as daisy. 

Adoptedly (adp-ptedli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly2 .] 
In an adopted manner; by adoption. 

1603 Shaks. Mens.for M. 1. iv. 47, Luc. Is she your cosen? 
Isa. Adoplcdly; as schoole-maids change their names, By 
vaine, though apt affection. 

Adopter (adp-ptai). [f. Adopt f-er 1 .] 

1 . One who adopts into any relation, esp. that of 
sonshin ; an adoptive father. 

1572 Huloet Abecedarinm, Adopter, that makes the 
adoption, A doptator. 1611 Speed IIisi. Gt. Brit. vi. cxviii. 
99 Antoninus.. did not oncly equall his Adopter and Prede- 
cessours, in wisdome and other princely qualities. 1741 
Middleton Cicero II. vi. <1742) 13 The Adopter was not 
full twenty years old, when he adopted a Senator, who was 
old enough to be his father. 1870 Wynter in Athenaeum 
6 Aug. 174 The .. speculative father of six children, who 
sought charitable adopters for his offspring. 

2 . One who takes np any opinion or plan ; prop. 
from another ; also gen. as a matter of choice. 

1829 Scott Antiq. xxxv. 244 The rash adopters of the more 
obvious etymological derivations. 1876 M. Arnold Lit. ff 
Dogma 218 A practical rule, which, if adopted, would have 
the force of an intuition for its adopter also. 

3 . Chem, A tube connecting two pieces of appa¬ 
ratus ; 'esp. one which connects the retort and re¬ 
ceiver in apparatus for distillation. Also called 
Adapter. 

1767 Woulfe in Phil. Trans. LVII. 411 The retort was 
set in a reverberatory ffimacc, and an adopter and quilled 
receiver luted to it. 1822 Imison Sc. ff Art II. 10 Conical 


tubes that lit into another, for lengthening the necks of 
retorts .. arc called adopters. 

Adopting (adp ptig), vbt.sb. [f.A dopt f -1x0 L] 
A choosing or taking as one’s own, or into any 
relationship, esp. as a child ; adoption. 

159X Percyvall Sp. DietAhijamiento , adopting, adop¬ 
ter tio. x86i Geo. Eliot S. Marner 313 That was the only 
adopting I ever heard of: and the child was transported 
when it was twenty-three. 

Adopting (adp-ptit)), ppl.a. [f. Adopt f-ing 2.] 
That adopts. 

1717 Lady M. \V. Montague Lett. 47 11 .44 The adopting 
fathers are generally very tender to these children. 1850 L. 
Hunt Autobiog. xv. (i860) 238 Torn from the arms of her 
adopting father. 

Adoption (adp-pjan). [ad. (directly or through 
Fr. adoption) L. adoption-cm n. of action, f. obs. 
ppl. stem adopt-, whence also adoptd-rc to Adopt. 
In late L. adoptio was used instead of adoptatio, 
the n. of action, from adoptd-rtl\ 

1 . The action of voluntarily taking into any rela¬ 
tion ; esp. of taking into sonship. a. viewed actively. 

1387 Trevisa t/igdeu (Rolls Scr.) V. 213 £e sacrament of 
adopcioun [ Sacramento adoptiottis] i.e. baptism. X483 Cax- 
ton Cato a iiij. The second [kind of cousin 1 is legale, the 
whiche cause is by adopeyon. 1581 Makbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 
15 The Lawiers.. define Adoption to be a legitimate act 
imitating nature, found out for their solace and. comfort, 
which haue no children. 1602 Shaks. Haml. 1. iii. 62 The 
friends thou hast, and their adoption tride, Grapple them to 
thy Soule, with hoopcs of Steele. 1755 Sherlock Disc. I. 
viii. 230 The Spirit itself, that is the Spirit of Adoption, 
which Christians receive, is one Witness. 1875 H. E. Man¬ 
ning Holy Ghost i. 18 We are made sons of God by adoption. 

b. fig. 

1644-58 Cleveland Gen. Poems , ffc. (1677) 118 As Chickeos 
are hatchl at Grand Cairo by the Adoption of an Oven. 

C. viciucdpassively, The fact of being so adopted ; 
adopted relation or condition. 

1382 Wyclif Rom. viii. 23 We vssilf sorwen withynne us 
for the adopcioun of goddis sones, that is .. the staat cf 
Gcnldis sones bi grace [Tjndale adopcion, Crasher adop¬ 
eyon, Genevan , Rhelms, x6xi adoption]. 1494 Fabvan vii. 
ccxxxiii. 268 The kyngc shulde take hym for his sone of 
adopcion, and ryghtefull heyre. 1823 Lamo Elia Ser. 11, xxiL 
(18651 388 It could not taste of death, by reason of its adop¬ 
tion imo immortal palaces. 

2 . The act of taking up and treating as one’s 
own; acceptance, espousal. 

1598 Shaks. Merry j Cites 11. ii. 309, I shall .. stand vnder 
the adoption of abhominable termes. 1769 Burke Pres. State 
Nat. Wks. II. 121 They may add to the publick calamity of 
their own measures, the adoption of his projects. 1821 Craig 
Drawing ff Paint, vi. 347, I cannot, therefore, recommend 
this mode of miniature painting to your adoption. 1878 
Seeley Stein. III. 550 The country of his own adoption. 

b. Philot. (as used in this Diet.) The taking of a 
word belonging to a foreign language into regular 
use in our own, without (intentional) change of 
form ; a special instance of this process. 

Thus : The English word hoteiis an adoption of the modem 
French (as hostet was of the Old French) living descendant 
of Latin hospitdle', in hospital we have a French and English 
adaptation of the Latin word itself. These facts are thus 
symbolized: Eng. hotel, a mod. Fr. hotel OFr. hostel'.— 
L. hospitale. Eog. hospital , a OFr. hospital \ ad. L. hospitdle. 

c. passively. The fact of being so taken np and 
accepted ; the being adopted. 

*755 Johnson Pref. to Diet., Which [words! • • must de* 
pend for their adoption on the suffrage of futurity. 1879 in 
CassclCs Techn. Editc. IV. 10/2 The great advantages of 
their adoption in all great metropolitan centres. 

Adoptional (adfrpjbnal), a. [f. prec. + -AL 1 . 
Cf. nation-al, etc.] Of or belonging to adoption. 

x86x W. H. Mill Pantheist. Princ. (ed. 2) 212 Leaving 
them [the Evangelists] to describe severally the catural and 
the adoptional lines of this, and withholding the descent of 
the only true parent. 

Adoptionism (ad^pjaniz’m). Reel. Hist. [f. 
Adoption + -ism.] The tenets of the Adoptionists. 

1874 Blunt Diet, of Sects 8 By contemporaries Adoption¬ 
ism was regarded as identical with .. Nestorianism. 

Adoptionist (ad^pjanist). Eccl.Hist. [f. Adop¬ 
tion -f -1ST.] One of a sect who maintained that 
Jesus Christ is the son of God by adoption only; 
commonly known under their Latin appellation of 
adoptiani. Also used attrib. 

1847 in Craig. *853 C. Hardwick Hist, of Chr. Ch . iii 66 
The controversy known as the Adoptionist, but in reality a 
phase of Nestorianism revived. 1874 Blunt Diet. of Sects 
7 The Gnostics were in a certain sense Adoplionists. 

t Ado*ptious, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Adoption, 
after analogy of ambition, ambitious , etc., as if f. L. 
*adopliosus?\ Of, or connected with, adoption. 

1601 Shaks. AITs Well 1. i. 187 With a world Of pretty 
fond adoptious christendomes That blinking Cupid gossips 
{i.e. christenings of adopted children for which Cupid stands 
godfather]. 

Adoptive (ad^ptiv), a. [a. Fr. adoptif dve, 
ad. L. adoptivus characterized by adoption: see 
Adopt and -ive.] 

1 . Due to adoption, as an adoptive son, father, etc. 

C1430 Lydg. Bochas vn. viii. (1554) 170 a, Sonne adoptife 
.. Of sayd Galba. >432-50 tr. Higden Rolls Ser. VII. 5x0 
The holy kyng Edward .. made William Norman his sone 
adoptivus. 1534 Ld. Bbrners Gold. Bk . of M. A urel. (1546) 
X viij. She is thy mother adoptiue, and my natural wife. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas I. i. (1641) 4/1 A Hen that Tain 
would hatch a Brood, Some of her own, some of adoptive 
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blond. 1641 Milton Clt. Diseip. 1. iti, The adoptive and 
cheerefull boldnesse which our new alliance with God re- 
quires. 1748 Chesterfield Lett. 176 II. 155 The herd of 
mankind can hardly be said to think ; their notions are al- 
most all adoptive. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cone. I. 710 That 
the adoptive brother should be preferred to the brother by 
blood. 1880 W. Corv Mod. Eng. Hist. 1 . 189 To sacrifice 
himself to Greece as his adoptive country. 

2 . Fitted or inclined to adopt, having the habit 
of adopting. 

a 1834 Lamb Lett. xvii. 164 There is adoptive as well as 
acquisitive sacrifice. 1880 G. A. Sala in Jllust. Loud. Acvi-s 
x8 Dec. 587 Surely the English language is the most recep¬ 
tive and most swiftly adoptive in the world. 

Adoptively (adpptivli), adv. [f. prec. + ly 2 .] 
In an adoptive manner; by way of adoption. 

1844 Maitland Dark Ages\Zz For it is one thing to 1 >e so 
[i.e. one with God] adoptively, and another to be so .sub* 
stantially. 1844 B. Thorpe sElfric's Horn. 1 . 259 God, the 
Father Almighty, has one Son naturally, and many adop¬ 
tively (A.Sax. gcwisccndlice]. 

II Ador. [L.] The grain used in sacrifices, spelt. 

c 1420 Pa Had. on Husb. x. 41 In mcne lande of ador or of 
whete, An acre lande to strikes mt is mete. 

Adorability (ad6»:rabHTti). [f. Adorable ; 
see -BILITY.] The quality of being adorable ; ador¬ 
ableness. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. 111. iv. 64 If adorability 
agree to the humanity of Christ, then may his humanity 
help and save us. 1794 Borns in Wks. IV. 173 The adora- 
bility of her charms. 1832 Colehidge Table Talk Apr. 4 
Both Laelius and Faustus Socinus laid down the adorability 
of Jesus in strong terms. 

Adorable (ad6»Tab’l), a. [a. Fr. adorable , ad. 
L. adordbil-em worthy of worship ; f. adord-rc ; see 
Adore + -able.] 

1 . Worthy of worship or divine honour. 

1611 Cotgr., Adorable , adorable, worthy, or fit to he 
adored. 1654 Bakek Lett. Balzac 111 . 105 And make me a 
thing adoreable and divine. 1756 Burke Sub/. 4- B. Wks. 
1 .228 We discover the adorable wisdom of God in his works. 
1794 Sullivan Vino of Nat. III. 399 That adorable Being 
who governs all. 

2 . By exaggeration, said of anything to which 
one is passionately attached. 

1710 Shaftesbury Charact. tit. i. (1737) 11 . 349 A way to 
make very adorable Places of these Silvan Habitations. 1766 
Anstey BathGuide (1779) 139 I’m griev’d to the heart With¬ 
out cash to depart, And quit this adorable scene. 1847 
Disraeli Tattered vi. ix. (1871) 469 The ever adorable had 
truly quitted the mountains. 

Adorableness (ado^r&b’lnes). [f. Adorable 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being adorable; ‘worthi¬ 
ness to be adored/ Bailey 1731, whence in J. 

1806 Dawson Phil, Attgl. s.v., The ndorablencss of the 
divine nature is demonstrated in the works of creation and 
providence. 1876 Geo.^ Eliot Dan. Der. tit. xxii. 177 What 
suffused adorableness in a human frame where there is a 
mind that can flash out comprehension and hands that can 
execute finely! 

Adorably (ado^rabli), adv. [f. Adorable + 
-ly 2 .] * In a manner worthy of adoration/ J. 

1806 Dawson Phil. Angl. s. v., O adorably great and 
glorious majesty of heaven and earth! 

Adoral v a::d6o*ral), a. [{.L.adto, at + br- mouth 
+ -AL.] Situated at the mouth. Cf. Abokal. 

1882 s laden in Jrnt. Linn. Soc. XVI. 194 The first or 
roost adoral transverse ambulacra! combs of two neighbour¬ 
ing rays touch one another at their bases. 

Adorally (a^do^rali), adv . [f. prec.+ -ly 2 .] 
In the direction of or towards the month. 

188a Sladen in yrnl. Linn. Soc. XVI. 196 The thickened 
extremity being directed adorally. 

Adorat. ‘A chymical weight of four pounds/ 
Phillips 1678. Also in Kersey, and Bailey. 
Adorate, obs, variant of Odorate, scented. 
Adoration (ae^dor^-Jm). [a. Fr. adoration , 
ad. L. ador at ion-on, n. of action f. adord-rc; see 
Adore.] 

1 . The act of worshipping, or paying divine 
honours; worship, reverence. 

. *543 J°ye Expos. Daniel ill (R.) Muche more execrable is 
it to scrue or worship them I images] with any reuerent be- 
hauiour ether by adoracion, prostracion, knelyng, or kissing. 
1667 Milton P. L. iil 351 With solemn adoration down they 
cast Thir Crowns inwove with Arnarant and Gold. 1774 
Bryant Alythol. II. 174 The Greeks in times of old . . paid 
their adoration to rude unwrought stones. 1855 Milman 
Eat. Chr. II. iv. vii. (1864) 344 The Church may draw fine 
and aerial distinctions between images as objects of revc* 
rence and as objects of adoration, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
§25, 187 That deep and calm beauty which suggests the 
thought of adoration to the human mind. 1866 Liddon 
Bampt. Led. vii. (1875) 363 Adoration is no mere prostration 
of the body, it is the prostration of the soul. 

^ fig- The exhibition of profound regard and 
love. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 1. v, 274 01 . IIow does he loue me? 
Vio. With adorations. 1859 Geo. Eliot Ad. Bede 29 That 
adoration which a young man gives to a woman whom he 
feels to be greater and better than himself. 

3 . techn. A method of electing a pope. 

1599 Sanuys Eur. Spec. (1632) 146 Two third parts of their 
voyces .. arc requisite to him, that either by adoration or in 
Scrutinie shall, winne that glorie. 1670 G. H. tr. Hist. 
Cardinals iil ii. 286 The third way of creating Popes, is by 
Adoration , which is perform'd in this manner; That Car¬ 
dinal, who .. desires to favour any other Cardinal.. puts 
himself before him in the Chappel, and makes him a low 
Reverence; and when it falls out that two thirds of the 


Cardinals do the same, the Pope is then understood to lie 
created, i860 Frouue Hist. Eng. V. 296 There was a 
moment when the feeling -was so far in his lPole’s] favour 
that he might have been chosen on the spot by adoration. 

14 . Kissing the hand as a sign of honour, Obs. 
(Prob. never so used, but given in the following passage as 
the * right sense* of the word adore , as if formed from Lat. 
ad to+<w, oris, the mouth.) 

1614 Seloen Titles 41 Adoration, and Salutation with a 
kisse of the hand, is all one in the right sense of the word. 

t Ado'rative, Cl. Obs. [f. adoral - ppl. stem of 
adord-rc to Adore+ -IVE.] Of or pertaining to 
adoration. 

1637 S. Rutherford Lett. 179(1862) 1 . 429 Not a formal 
thanksgiving hut an annunciation or predication of Christ’s 
death—concional, not adorativc. 

Adoratory (adpratari). rare. [ad. mod. L. 
adordldrium, f. ad orator a worshipper.] A place 
of worship: specially applied like the med. L. to 
those of pagans. 

i 3 oo M. Kf.atinge tr. Dias, Conq. Me. r. 16 On the shore 
they found some adoratories or temples, built of lime and 
stone, and containing idols made of clay and wood. 

Adore (adoo-j), v. Forms; 3-4 aourc, 5 ad- 
oure, 6-adore, [a. OFr. aorc-r, aiire-r , aourc-r :— 

L. ad or a-re to address, salute, reverence, in late I,, 
to worship ; f. ad to + ord-re to speak, entreat, beg, 
f. dr- (nom. os') mouth. Rcfash. in 14th c. l'T. as 
adourer , adorer , whence Eng adore. Sec A not be.] 

1 . To worship as a deity, to pay divine honours 
to. (Now almost confined to poetry.) 

c 1305 St. Kath. in E. E. P. 31 11 ere godcs noting nerc : fat 
hi aourede hem to. 1340 Ayynb. 135 Yef ]*oti wilt fianne 
lyerni god to bidde and to aouri ari}t. 1483 CaxtonGV*/. Leg. 
268/1 lie was adoured and worshyped of all the peple as a 
god. 1484 — Chyualry 4 To preye and adonre god Almyghty. 
1557 Surrey rEncht u. <R.) My father. . Spake to the 
gods, and tholy sterre adored. 1611 Bible Bel 4 The king 
worshipped it, and went daily to adore it. i6z8 Prvnni-: 
Cens. of Cozens 18 We may worship them in their Pictures 
—though wee may not Adore the Pictures themselues. 1732 
Pope Ess. on Man 111. 198 Be crown’d as Monarchs, or as 
Gods adored. 1738 C. Wesley Hymn, Rejoice! the Lord 
is King! Your Lord and King adore! e i860 J. S. B. Mon- 
sell llynm * O worship the Lord,’ Kneel and adore Him, the 
Lord is His name! , 

2 . (In the usage of R. C. Ch.) To reverence with 
relative or representative honours. 

1582 X. T. (Khem. > Heb. xi. 22 By faith Iacobdying, blessed 
euery one of the sonnes of Joseph; ami adored the toppe of 
his rodde. 176a Smollett Hist. Eng. an. i689tR. 1 Jle was 1 
met by a procession of popish bishops and priests .. bearing | 
the host, which he pnblickly adored. 1839 Keightlj y Hist. 
Eng. 11 . 69 He forbade the practice of creeping to the cross 
and adoring it. 

3 . absol. and intr. To offer worship. 

158a N.T. (Rhem.) Acts x. 25 Cornelius came to mcetchim, 
and falling at his feete adored. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 
279 Pretending that a piece of bread is the very body of 
Christ .. and is adored towards accordingly, a 1826 11 kuer 
Hymn ‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’ Gratefully adoring, our >ongs 
we raise to thee. 1843 K. Jones Sensaf. <y Event 12, 1 adore 
to it again. 

4 . teclin. To kiss the hand, to a sovereign, etc. 
(So explained by Seldcn, but perh. never so used.) 
Obs. Also, To elect (a pope) by Adoration. 

1614 Seldkn Titles 40 Ilpo<7*i>rw is truly interpreted in 
Adosculor (if the composition bee lawfull) or Adoro\ both 
signifying to honor by kissing the hand. 1670 G. 11. tr. 
Hist. Cardinals in. ti. 272 The Cardinals meeting in the 
Gallery, to go together and adore him in his Chamber. 

5 . fig. To reverence or honour very highly; to 
regard with the utmost respect and affection. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. HI , 1. ii. 177 Let the Soule forth that 
adoreth thee. 1599 M arston Scourge of Pill. 111. ix. 218 M y 
soule adores iudiciall schollership. 1718 Pope Iliad ix. 453 
Slave as she was, my soul adored the dame. 1766 Anstey 
Both Guide x in. (1779)61 The tender soft sex 1 shall ever 
adore. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 575 The great mass 
of the population abhorred Popery and adored Monmouth. 

^By confusion of ME. adore-n and adorn-c{n, 
and contact of meanings in sense of honour , used 
for Adorn. 

1596 Sff.nser F. Q. iv. ii. 46 Like to the hore Congealed 
drops, who do the mom adore, c 16*4 Flet. & Mass. Elder 
Brother iv. iti. (fo). 2,118) Armlets for great queens to adore. 

Adored (ado^ud), ///. a. [f. Adore v. -4- -ed.] 
Worshipped, revered, highly reverenced, regarded 
with profound affection. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A 368, I forloyne my dcre endordc. 
1653 Crashaw Sacr. Poems 164 At Thy adored feet, thus, 
he lays down His gorgeous tire Of flame and fire. 1713 
Pope Winds. For. 301 Old warriors whose ador’d remains 
In weeping vaults her hallow’d earth contains, 176a Hume 
Hist. Eng. lxix, (1806) V. 198 To seek a second time, through 
all the horrors of civil war, for his adored republic. 1855 Macau¬ 
lay Hist. Eng. IV. 163 The husband of her adored friend. 

t Ado'rement. Obs. rare. [f. Adore v. + -ment 
after analogy of words in -ment a. from Fr., as 
judgement, commandment, etc.] The act of ador¬ 
ing ; adoration. (‘ A word scarcely used/ J.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. EP.y. iii. ir Ihe Uterall and 
downe-right adorement of Cats, Lizards, and Beetles. Ibid. 
t. xi. 46 That reasonable spirits would never firmely be lost 
in the adorement of things inanimate. 

Adorer (ado®*raj). [f. Adore + -er 1 .] 

1 . One who adores; a worshipper; a votary. 

1602 Warner Albion's Eng. xm. lx xvii. (1612) 318 Iuptter 
.. of whom euen his Adorers write euill Taches many an one. 
1615 Beaum. & Flet. Cupid's Rez>. 1. i. Cl’-) Adorers of that 


drowsy deity. 1667 Milton P. L. in. 143 And thinner left 
the throng Of his adorers. 1850 M emvale Rom. Emp. V. xlii. 
12 Which had .. driven his adorers from his shrine with blows 
and menaces. 

2 . Jig, An ardent admirer, a lover. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1. iv. 74, 1 professe my selfe her Adorer, 
not her Friend. 1665 Glanville Sup. Sci. 70 And who that 
adorer of Dcs-Cartes that professetn Scepticism? a 1704 
T. Brown Wealth Wks. 1730 1 . 66 They were fain of ac¬ 
cusers, to become the adorers of Scipio. 1853 Miss Mitford 
in L’Estrange’s Life 11 L xiv. 256 As to the adorers of Alfred 
Tennyson, they unluckily haunt one at all seasons. 

Adoring (ad6**rii]\ vld. sb. [f. Adore + -jng k] 
The giving of worship or reverence, or expressing 
ardent regard; adoration. (Nowmostly gerundial.) 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Is. vi. v. 66 Two shepherds most 
1 love with just adoring. 1684 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 
183 The contemplating God in his Works, and the adoring 
him for them. 1820 Keats .S'. Agnes vi, Young virgin;, might 
have visions of delight, And soft adorings from their loves 
receive. 

Adoring (ado**rii]),///.*?. [f Aih»rkz\ + -ing 2 .] 
Worshipping, reverencing, showing ardent regard. 

1652 Chashaw Sacr. Poems 153 It comes, among .The con¬ 
duct of adoring spirits. 1827 Kpulf: Chr. J*. Trill. Sund., 
Teach the adoring heart to fall. 1839 Sir R. Grant Bk. 
Praise{i T. 1 71 Saviour when in dust to Thcc Low we bend 
the adoring knee. 1866 G»o. F.liot F. Holt 1 . viii. 205 Not 
one of those bland, adoring, and gently tearful wome n. 

Adoringly (adtV-riqli), adv. [f. At>< ri.nc a.+ 
-LY 2 .] In an adoring manner; with adoration, or 
ardent admiration. 

1824-5 Lije of Dean Hook 1. 57 Your most devoted ador- 
ingly affectionate nephew. 1844 l'est. Creat. <ed. 3 240 Such 
a degree of wisdom .. as we only can attrihutc adoringly to 
the one Eternal and Vnchangeable. 1859 Masson Milton 
1 . 438 They appear, dance round him adoringly. 

Adorn (adpjii), v. Forms: 4 5 nourne, 5 
aornc, 5 0 adourne, 5 7 ndorne, 6- adorn, 
[a. OFr. adrne-r, aiirnc-r , aourne-r, (later a- 
dottrnc-r , adorne-r) L. adornd-re to fit out, to 
deck out ; f. ad to + orna-re to furnish, to deck. 
The d of pref. ad-, regularly dropped in OFr., 
began to be inserted again by the Fr. scribes in 
14th e., and has regularly appeared in ling, since 
ihe end of ihe i,;tl». See also the form Anorn.] 

I. To be an ornament to. 

1. To beautify as an ornament does; to be an 
ornament to ; to add beauty or lustre to. 

c !374 Chaucer Troyltts m. l'roem 2 O bli.sfull light, of 
which the hemes tie re Adornith al the thryd hevyn fairc. 
1659 Drvuen On Death of Cromw. vii, No borrow’d bays hi* 
temples did adorn. 1667 Milton P. L. tx. 840 Of choicest 
Hours a Garland to adornc Her Tresses. 1775 Burke Sp. 
Cone. An ter. Wks. 111 . 94 The venerable rust lhat rather 
adorns and preserves, than destroys the metal. 1851 Ruskin 
Stones of Pen. (1S74* 1 . Pref. 7 ‘Ihe circular temple of the 
Croydon Gas Company adorned ihe centre of the pastoral 
and sylvan scene. 

2 . ftg. To add lustre to, as a quality does. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv, lxxiii.»1 495 ' 5 l 5 Moost 
noble ryuers, Ganges Indus and Hispanes, that aourne the 
countre of yndc. 1666 1 >RVi»tsri//«. Mirab. 176 Thousands 
were there Whose names some nobler poem shall adorn. 
1742 W. Collins Eel. 1. 40 liaoh softer virtue that adorns 
the fair. 1848 L. Hum Jar of Honey ix. 119 The follow¬ 
ing might have adorned the pages uf Spenser. Mod. The 
piety which adorns his character. 

3 . 1 lence, Of a person: To add to the honour, splen¬ 
dour, or attractiveness of anything, by his presence. 

1534 Gold. Bk. M. An ret. 1546) K, The holic senate was 
adorned w ith olde prudenle persons. 171* Stefi.f Spec/. 
No. 527 *2 The pitying Goddess easily coniply’d, Follow d 
in Triumph, and adorn'd her Guide. 1727 Ron; Dune. tit. 
134 And a new Cihber shall the stage adorn. 1795 SfcWhL 
tr. Hist. Quakers 1 .11.143 That everyone, in your respective 
places, may adorn the truth. 1870 L’Lstrangf. LifeoJ Miss 
Mitford I. iv, 108 Three such women as have seldom adorned 
one age and one country. 

II. To furnish with ornaments. 

4 . To fit out or furnish with anything that 
beautifies ; to deck, ornament, beautify, decorate, 
or embellish {with). Now chiefly poetic. 

1430 Lydc. Chron. Troy H. xvi, 1 can my worke .. Right as 
me fyst, adourne and make fayre. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 39 
To see you in suchc pompe and pride to aorne suchc a carion 
as is youre body. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 268/2 Our sauyour 
went to his passion on horsbacke aoumed as a kynge. 1530 
J’alsgr. 417/2, 1 adorne, 1 beautyfy with fayre clothes or 
otherwyse. j adorne. 1580 Ba rf.t A Ivearie , '1 o be adourned 
with garlandes and Roses on their heades. 1591 Shaks. 
1 Hen. PJ, v. iv. 134 Adorne his Temples with a Coronet. 1607 
Topsell Serpents (1653) 805 The female .. maketh much of 
her young ones, licking and adorning their skins. 1611 Bible 
Is. Ixi. 10 As a bride adorneth herselfe with her iewels. 1718 
Freethinker No. 150 in Phi lot. Anglic., He would take as 
much care to adorn his mind as his body. 1807CRABBE Par. 
Reg. 11. 318 A decent room Adorned with carpet, formed tn 
Wilton’s loom, 1853 Arabian Nights (Routl.) 584 Begin to 
adorn yourself in one of your most elegant dresses. 

5 . fig. To embellish with any property or quality. 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy hi. xxv, To magnifye And adourne 

it with his eloquence. 1530 Palsgr. 417 lt is better to adorne 
the with venues. 15861. B. tr. La PrimaudaySs Fr. A cad. 
n. 195 The gifts and graces, wherewith God daily adorneth 
and enrichethhis children. 165a Needham tr. Selden's Mare 
Cl. 9 Most deservedly adorned with divers other honors tn his 
own country. 1756 Burke Subl. ff B. Wks. 1.298The many 
great vertues with which he has adorned his mind. t 

f 6. To deck out speciously, dress tip, * get up, 
prepare. Obs. 
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1589 Nashe Anal. Absurd. 6 Arc they not ashamed .. to ad- 
ome a pretence of profit mixl with pleasure. i6aa Fotherby 
A theom. t. v. § 3. 34 No man adometh disputation against him. 

% By confusion of ador-en and adom-(en , helped 
by the sense of honour, in which both meet: Toadore. 

1470 Harding Chron. lxvii, Mars, the God of Armes, they 
did adorne. 1480 Caxton Ot'ufs Met am. x. v, She wolde leve 
this contre in Iwhich she] was aomed and worshipped. 
1581 Nlxe tr. Sweeds Octavia 174 b, Augustus . . Whom as 
a God in minsters we adorne. a 1600 Soutar cicscryuit in 
Evcr-Green (1761) 1 .118 Kneiland full lawly on thair Kneis, 
Thair Gods till adorn. 

+ Adorn, sb. Obs. [f. the vb.] Adornment. 

159a Wyrley Armorle 44 With brave Bundutia or Vira. 
goes best.. She may compare for valerous adorne. 1596 
Spf.nser F. Q. in. xii. 20 Without adorne of gold or silver, 
t Adorn (adjrjn), a. rare- 1 , [f. It. adoruo , short 
for adornato adorned:—L. cuiomdtus pa. pple. of 
ad or na-re : see Adorn* v.] Adorned, ornate. 

1667 Milton P.L. viti. 576 She will acknowledge thee 
her head, Made so adorn for thy delight the more. 

t Adornate, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. adbrndt * ppl. 
stem of adonid-rc : see Adorn*. The Eng. repr. of L. 
adornd-re, as Adorn* is of Fr. adorner] To adorn. 

*577 Frampton in Arber's App. Jas. /. Counterbl. Tob . 81 
To adornate Gardens with the fairnesse thereof, 
t Adoma*tion. Obs. [n. of action f. L .adorndt- 
ppl. stem of adorndre : see Adorn. As if ad. L. 
*addrnd/idn-em .] The act of adorning ; also that 
with which anything is adorned; adornment, deco¬ 
ration ; ornament. 

1597 J. King Fun. Strut, in Comm, on Jonah (1864)320 
Making show to the world, under his glorious adornations 
that he is of some better substance. 1616 T. Adams Pratt. 
Wks. (1861) II. 4*) Fair monuments of her beauty and 
adomation. 1631 51 arkham Way to Wealthy 11.11/1668)87 
They are so useful for adornation. 1676 Bullmcar, Adorn - 
ation,z decking or trimming. [So 17x1 in Bailey. 1775 Ash, 
‘Not much used.'J 

Adorned (adfund), ///. a. ; also 5 aoumed, 
5-6 adourned. [f. Adorn z'.- f- ed.] 

1 . Furnished or decked, with things that add 
beauty or worth; beautified, decorated, ornamented. 

1481 Caxton Myrrour Prol. 1 Sette by declaracion in fair 
and Aoumed volumes. 1490 — Eneydos ii. 15, Acoffre well 
rychely adourned wyth many precyous stones. 1548 Hall 
Chron. <1809)52 The Monarchial prince, or adourned Kyng. 
1593 Shaks. Rich. //, v. i. 79 She came adorned hither like 
sweet May. 1667 Milton P.L. n. 151 Adorned She was 
indeed, and lovely. 1730 Thomson A utnrnn 206 Loveliness, 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, But is, when un¬ 
adorned, adorned the most. 

2 . fig. Furnished with properties or qualities that 
confer distinction or give delight. 

1475 Caxton Jason 5b, The herte adourned with vertue 
rendrith the man noble. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 446 Adorn'd 
With splendor, arm'd with power, 17*7 Swift Gulliver in. iv. 
roo Adorned with integrity and honour. 1794 Sullivan Viciv 
of Fat. II.261 Adorned wit h eloquence, piet y, and persuasion. 

Adorner (adf jnaj). [f. Adorn v. + -ER 1 .] lie 

who, or that which, adorns. 

1818 Byron C/t. Harold tv. exxx, O Time ! the beautifier 
of the dead, Adorner of the ruin, 1861 Lytton Strange 
Story I. 32 Poet or painter might have seen an image equally 
true to cither of these adorners of the earth. 

Adorning (ad^-inig), vb/. sb. [f. Adorn v. + 
-IN’G t.] Adornment, ornamentation, decoration. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. x. iii. (1495) 374 The ele- 
memes ben not bare of arayeng and aournynge. 1580 Baret 
Alvcarie , The fayre greene adourning of the bankes with 
grasse. 1611 Birlk i Pet. iii. 3 Whose adorning, let it not bee 
that outward adorning, of plaiting the haire. 163s R. N. 
tr. Camden 5 F.liz. 1. 33 For the more plentiful adorning of 
their wits, 1669 H. More Seven. Ck.yx. <T.) Her prankings 
and adornings in the splendour of their altars. 

Adorning (ad^*jniq), ppl. a. [f. Adorn v. + 
-INC-.] Adding or giving beauty or splendour; 
embellishing ; ornamental, decorative. 

1659 Gentleman s Calling (1696) 30 The most adorning Ac¬ 
complishments of a Gentleman. 1775 Ash, Adorning , orna¬ 
menting, embellishing, decking-up. Mod. Traces of his 
adorning pencil. 

Adorningly (adpunigli), a*iv. [f. pree. + -ly 2 .] 
In an adorning manner ; so as to adom ; decora- 
tively. (In mod. Diets.) 

Adornment (ad^-jnment). Forms: 5 aourae- 
xnent, aomement, 5-6 adoumement, 6 adorna- 
ment, 6-7 adornement, 6-adornment, [a. OFr. 
aour turnout , later adoumement , adornement ; f. 
aourner , adourner, to Adorn + -MENT, as ifL. 
*adbrndmen/utn, to whieh the Eng. spelling was 
occasionally assimilated.] 

1 . The action of adorning, or embellishing ; em¬ 
bellishment, ornamentation. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met am. x. vi. He., made to her many 
fayre aornamentis. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World (J.) The 
heavens, before they had motion and adornment. 1641 
Milton Ch. Govt. 11.(1851)145 All ^e industry and art I 
could unite to the adornment of my native tongue. 1877 
Mrs. Brassey Voy. in Sunbeam x. (1878) 163 The finest de¬ 
scription used for personal adornment. 

2 . A thing employed to adom; an ornament, a 
decoration. With pi. 

1489 Caxton Faytesof Armes 1. v, xi The ladies them self 
brought theyr jewellis and ryche adoumemens. 15x3 Blo- 
mfyr in Richm. Wills Invent. (1853)47 Decent kenyng 
and wesshyng of the adornaments belongyn;; !o the altars. 
1814 Byron Corsair lit. v»ii. 40 My steps will gently tread 


With these adornments. 1850 Blackie sEschylus 1 .28 Thou 
hast won thee rich adornments, 1859 Mrs. Schimmelren- 
ninck Beauty 1. ix. § 29 The colouring, adornments, and fur¬ 
nishing of a room. 

Adorty, adorthy, ?obs. form of Aorta, with 
a~ changed to ad- after A- pref. 7. 

1541 Copland Guy don's Quest. Cyrurg. What vevnes passe 
betwene the kydnees ouer the spondyles? A. There passe 
the veyne adorty. Ibid. The veynes called kyllis, and 
adorthy. 

Adosculation (aed/^ski/ririjbn). [n. of action, 
f. adoseuldl- ppl. stem of adosculd-ri to give a kiss 
to ; i. ad to + osculd-ri to kiss ; f. oscul-um a little 
mouth, dim. of os mouth.] 

1 . Impregnation of animals or plants by mere 
external contact, without intromission. 

1674 Grew Anai. Plants iv. v. §9 (1682) 173 By many 
Birds, where there is no Intromission, but only an Adoscula- 
tion of Parts. 1753 Chambers Cyel. S»pp. s.v., Divers kinds 
of birds and fishes are also impregnated by adosculation. 

2 . The insertion of one part of a plant into 
another. 

1731 Bailey, vol. II, Adosculation (in Botany) a joining 
or insertion of one part of a plant into some cavity, as it 
were mouth to mouth. [Webster cites Crabb.] 

|i Adossee (ad<?sc, adpsi), ppl. a. Her. [Fr. pa. 
pple.of adosserio turn the back to; i.a to + dos back.] 
Turned back to back. (Sec the Eng f. Addorsed.) 

*753 Chambers Cyel. Sup/., Adossee is used, in heraldry, 
to denote two figures or bearings, placed back to back. 

t Ado*te, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A- pref. 1 + Dote.] 
To become silly. 

ei 350 Will. Paleme 2054 He wax nei}h out of wit‘for 
wrapbai time & for dol a-doteJ>. 

+ Adopted, ///. a. Obs. [f. pree. +-ED.] Grown 
silly, become foolish ; infatuated. 

c 1*30 Ancrett Rhvle 222 Ase dusie men & adolede. Ibid. 
272 So he bringe 3 ofte a^ean into \>e adotede soule . . beo ilke 
sunnen. 1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 4 It fallcth, that the most 
wise Ben other while of love adoted. 

Adoub(e, variant of Adub v. Obs. to equip. 

t Adoubt, v. Obs. rate -1 , [phonetic var. of 
Redou(r)t, a. Fr. redoute-r .] To fear, dread. 

C1400 Dcstr. Troy iv. 1097 Ye noblist of nome Jmt neuer 
man adouted, 

t Adoubted, ppl. a. Obs. [f. pree. + -ed.] 

1 . Redoubted, dreaded ; formidable. 

<-1314 Guy IVarw. m The more adouted lhou schalt be. 
1340 Alex. If Hind. 970 To his adoutede duk "dindimus 
sente. 

2 . Frightened, afraid. 

1471 Sir J. Paston in Lett. 668 1 II. 5 Be ye not adoghtyd 
off the worlde, ffor I trust all schall be well. 

Adoutry, obs. form of Adultery. 

Adown (adairn), adv. and prep. arch. Forms: 
1 of dune, 1-2 adun(e, 2 odune, 3 adun, 3-5 
adoun(e, 4-6 adowne, 4- adown. [OE. of dune 
off the mount, de monte (see Down sb.), cf. OFr. a 
val :—L. advallem to the valley, used in the same 
sense. As early as 2, the reduced form a^lun was 
aphetized to dun, dotut , Down, whieh soon became 
the ordinary prose form. But adenvn never became 
obs., and still survives as a poetic variant of dotvu.] 
A. adv. 

1 . To a lower place or situation ; downward, 
down. With vbs. of motion, and pleonastieally 
with vbs. signifying descent ; as fall, sink, alight, 
sit , kneel . 

^975 Rnshw. Gosp. Luke iv. 9 >if sunn godes ar 3 , asend 
3 eh hiona of-dune [Lindisf. adnna, H\ Sax. nyher], a 1000 
Cynewulf Judith 291 Hi 3 A hreowij indde Wurpon hira 
wipen of dune, e 1000 Cleric Man. Astron. 16 Se ne g ®5 
nrefre adune under hyssere eor 3 an. a 1090 O. A*. Chron . 
(Laud MS.) an. 1083 And [>a o 3 re 3 a dura bnecon \>scr adune 
and eodon inn. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 61 J>e engles adun follon 
in to he hostemesse hellen. i*8o Havelok 567 And caste he 
knauc adoun so harde. c 1380 Sir Peru mb. 717 Kyher 
enpeynede him with al ys mi3tl to dyngen o)?er adoun. 
c 1400 Sege off Melayne 1480 lie tuke his spere owt of resle 
adownn. 1480 Caxton Chron. Ping, clxxvih. *59 The brayne 
fel adoun vpon the ground. 1596 Spenser F.Q. i.viL 24Thrise 
did she sinke adowne in deadly swownd. 1717 Parnell Poet. 
Whs. (183^) j 7 And drops his limbs adown. 1808 Scott Mur. 
miott v. vui, His gorgeous collar hung adown. 1870 M orris 
Earthly Par. 1 .1. 418 Till the wretch falls adown with whirl¬ 
ing brain. 

12. In a lower place ; esp. on earth, here below. 
Obs. 

e 1000 TElfric Man. Astron. 16 On winlerliere tide hi bco 3 
on niht uppe, & on dseje adune. C1386 Chaucer Maune. 
T. 1 Whan Phebus duelt her in this erthe adoun. 1501 
Douglas Pal. Hon. Prol. i.viii, O May thou Mirrour of Soles 
.. Till eurie thing adown respirature [= refreshing]. 

+ 3 . fig. To a lower condition or state. Hence, 
to bring adenvn : to bring to an end. Obs. 

C1175 Lamb. Horn. 205 Det blisfule bem .. 5 et Jmruh his 
holi passiun werp h^ne deouel adun. 1*05 Layamon 19686 
A h at Sasxisce men'selten us a-dune [1*50 a-dounej. 
4*1230 Ancrett Risvle 266 Buh adun h* ne heorte. 1384 
Chaucer Leg. G. Worn. 250 Ester ley thou thvn meknesse al 
a-doun. 1393 Langl. /’. PL C. xi. 94 And with he pyk putte 
adoune . . Lordes hat lyuen as hem lust, c 1430 Syr Gene • 
rides 5418 To bring al this werre a doune. 1587 Mvrroure 
for Mag., Morgan viL >, If once I might put her adowne. 

+ 4 . fig. In a lower condition or state. Obs. 

1197 R. Glouc. 376 Monye heye men of l°**d in prison 
he huld strong .. And jyf hal eny hy*m wrahh«tle, adoun he 
was anon. 


B. prep, (with a defining obj.) 

1. In a descending direction upon or along. 

rx374 Chaucer Troyl. 11.764 Adoune the staire anon right 

tho sne went. 1596 Spenser F.Q. 1. vii. 31 [His] scaly taile 
was strelcht adowne his back full lowe. 1710 Philips Pas - 
torals 1. 34 To chase the lingring Sun adown the Sky. 17*5 
Pope Odyss. xvn. 365 Adown his cheek a tear unbidden 
stole. 181a Byron Ch. Harold 1. Ixxxix, Fresh legions pour 
adown the Pyrenees. 1868 Hawthorne Amcr. Note-Bks. 
(1879) I. 50 There is also a beautiful view from the mansion, 
adown tbe Kennebec. 

2 . fig. Of time. 

1839 Lowell Threnodia Wks. 1879, 2 He did but float a 
little way Adown the stream of time. 1877 M. Arnold Nevo 
Sirens in Poems I. 40 Adown life’s latter days. 

t Adownrigbt, adv. Obs. ; 2-3 adun-riht(es. 
[f. OE. adun down + riht straight.] Straight down, 
Downright. 

e 1175 Pater Foster go in Lamb. Horn. 59 Alle dor and fu}el 
ifliht! lete he makeefe adunriht. J>ene Mon .. his neb up¬ 
ward he wrohte. c 1230 Ancrett Risvle 60 Sweordes dunl is 
adunriht. 125° Layamon 29894 And adun rihtcs slowent 
al hat hii neh comen. 

t Adow’nwar d, adv. and prep. Obs. For forms 
see Adown. [f. Adown + -ward.] 

A. adv. «= Downward. 

a 1090 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1083 pa Frencisce men 
.. scotcdon a-dunweard mid arewan toweard J>am haligdome. 
1205 Layamon 9298 Hamun amde upward *. & o 3 cr while 
adunward. C1230 Ancrcn Rhvle 140 pet heui ulessis, J«t 
drawe 5 hire aduneward. c 1374 Chaucer Boethhts 7 pus, ]>is 
compaygnie of muses 1-blamed casten wrohely he chere 
adoun ward to he erhe. 

B. prep. = Adown prep. 

1205 Layamon 1920 Corineus .. hine fusde mid inline, a- 
duneward ha elude. 

+ Ado xal, a. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. Gr. a 5 o£-or (f. d 
priv. + opinion) + -ALk] Not according to 
right reason ; absurd. 

1652 Gaulk Magas tram. 107 But the contrary, in most, or 
all; not onhodoxall, but paradoxall, heterodoxall, adoxall. 

+ A dox(e. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Gr. a 5 o£-oy (oc¬ 
casionally -n<xpabo(- or, opposed to common sense), 
f. a priv. + 5 b(a opinion.] An absurdity. 

1624 Hayward Snpretu. 5 Who esteemed that which 1 had 
said, not for a Paradoxe, but for an Adoxe, or flat absurdilie. 

+ Ado’xy. Obs.—° [ad. Gr. o 3 o^<a ill-repute, f. 
ado( os, f. a without + 3 o^q reputation.] * Ignominy, 
shame; slander, infamy. 1 Blount 1656. 

+ Ado yle, adv. Obs. rare— 1 . [A prepl on + 
Doyle stjuint, given by Ilalliwell as a Gloucester¬ 
shire word.] Askew, awry. 

c 1450 J. Russell Bit. Furtnre in Babees Bk. 139 Wrye not 
youre nek a doyle as hit were a dawc. 

Adoze (adJ“*z), adv., prop, phrase . [A prepy 
on, in + Doze.] In a doze, or dozing state. 

1868 Buchanan Wallace s. ii, I hoped to find them, Drugged 
with the Gallic potion, all adore. 

Adp-, obs. form of Apr-. 

Adpress (redpre's), v. [f. L. adpress - ppl. stem 
of adprim-Pre, f. ad- lo + premiere to press.] Irons. 
To press closely to a surface, to lay flat. 

1872 Darwin Emotions iv, 100 Birds when frightened, as a 
general rule, closely adpress all their feathers. 

Adpressed (xdpre*st), ppl. a. [f. pree. + -ed.] 
Pressed close to, lying flat against, as the hairs on 
the stems of some plants, etc. 

1828 Kirby & Spence Entom. II. xix. 124 The dorsal seg¬ 
ments are covered with shining adpressed hairs. 1876 Har- 
ley Mat. Med. 412 Twigs, densely covered with minute, im¬ 
bricated, adpressed leaves. 

|| Adpromissor (;c ; dpr4?mi saj,-oj). Rom. Law. 
[a. L. adpromissor one who is security, f. ad- in 
addition + promt It-ere to Promise.] One who gives 
bail or security. 

1875 Poste Gains in. 402 The adpromissor at different 
epochs of the law appears as sponsor, fidepromissor, fide- 
jussor. 

f AdpU gn(e, V. Obs.—° [ad. L. adfugna-rc to 
fight against, attack, f. ad to, at + ptignd-re to 
fight.] ‘To fight against. 1 Cockeram 1626. 

Adq-, obs. form of Acq 

Adrad (adrard), ppl. a} Obs. or arch. Forms: 
3 adrrod, 3-6 adred, adrad(de, 5 adrade, adrede, 
5-6 adredde, 6 adread; revived in 9 as adrad, 
(adread). [Probably weakened form of of-drad, 
pa. pple. of Oe-drede to frighten, terrify. Of- 
draet and a-drad are used synonymously from 1200 
to 1300, about which date the former disappears.] 
Frightened, greatly afraid, put in dread. Const. 
gen. or of ; dot. inf; sttbord, el. ; \V. Morris has at. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 31 J>e enge! qua 3 lo hem ne be 
naht ofdredde. 1205 Layamon 7575 His men weoren of - 
dredde [1250 a-dradde]. Ibid. 10952 Adrced he wes swiSe 
[1250 adred}. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 21 For alle derke 
deuelles • aren adradde to heren it. c 1384 Chaucer Hous of 
F. 928 Loke thou ne be Adrad of hem. a 1420 Occleve De 
Reg. Prine. 1275, I am adredde God is not in this place. 
c *440 GeneryeLs 3867 He was full sore adrede of his com- 
yng. C1440 Morte Arthur( 1819) 47 The quene of dethe was 
sore A drade. 1549 Chaloner tr. Erastn. Morise Ene, R iv b p 
He nothyng helde hymself adradde of drunken Marke 
Anthony. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) X26 Thinking to 
make all men adread, 1600 Tourneur Metamor/h. liv. 777 
(1878) 208 The beast gan looke as one that were adrad. 183s 
Singleton Virgil I. 390 Her sister heard it breathless, and 
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adread. 1870 Mobsis Earthly Par. III. tv. 147 Thereat 
adrad He turned him round. Ibid. 1 .1.19, I was the less 
adrad Of what might come. 

t Adra’d, ///. dreaded. See Adread vA 
Adradial (tedrJFdial), a. Zool. [mod. f. L. ad 
to, at + radius ray + -al 1 .] Situated at or on a ray, 
in Radiate animals. 

1880 E. R. Lankester in Nature XXI. 414 An organ may 
be .. per-radial, inter-radial, or adradial in position. 

+ Adragant. Obs. [a. Fr. adragant{e a popular 
corruption of tragacanthe] -Tracacaxtii. 

1715 Bradley Fattt. Diet. I. s.v. Appetite, Gum Adragant 
half an Ounce. 177s Brucf. in Phil. Trans. LXV. 416 It 
resembles gum adragant much in quality. 

•f Adraw*, v. Obs. Forms as in Draw v. [f. A- 
pref. 1 out, away + Draw.] 

1 . tram . To draw out ; esp. to draw (a sword). 
1105 Layamon 16487 Aldolf his gode sweord adroh. 1197 

R. Glouc. 361 Adraweth joure suerdes. 1330 R. Brunnr 
Chron. 400 Robert.. hys gode suerd adrou. 1340 Ayenb. 
218 Come na$t beuore God mid zuorde adr^e and mid hlodi 
honden. 1380 Sir Fcrnmb. 2281 Hu re swerdes J>an J»ay a- 
drowe. 

2 . intr. To withdraw oneself. 

c 1430 Octouian Imp. (W.) 357 Awey fro hem he wold a- 
drawe. c 1450 Siege of Rouen in Archxol. XXI. 67 The 
trewws adrew and warre toke hys way. 

+Adray\ Obs. [f.prec. SeeDRAV.] Withdrawal. 
1303 R. Brunne liatidl. Synne+fyi Haldyst J>ou forwarde, 
certys nay, Whan Jh>u makyst swyche a-dray. 

Adraynt, pa. pple. of Adrkncii v. OAr.todrown. 
t Adrea’d, vA Obs. Forms: Inf. i andreed-an, 
on-dr®d-an ; 2-4 adred-en, adrede. Pa. t. 1 
ondredrd, ondr£d, ondredde; 2 adred(e, 3 
adredde, 4 adrad(de. Pa.pple. 1 ondreeden ; 3-6 
adrad, [f. A- pref. 4= and* against, towards + drx- 
dan to dread. Cf. OSax. and-, ant-, an-drMan, 
OHG. intr&tcn. In OE.and- before initial d became 
in-, which, following the analogy of the prefix an-, 
became OE. on-, and ME. a-. See And- and An-.] 

1 . traits. To dread, to fear greatly. 

a 900 Beow. 3353 J>a:t |>u him on drmdan ne )>earft. c 950 
Lindisf. Cosp. Matt. xiv. 5 He ondreard j>ajt folc. c 975 
Kushiv. Cosh., ibid. Anddreord him folc. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosh., ibid. He adred him Jwut folc. c 1160 Hatton Cosp., 
Ibid. He adrede him h :L>t folc. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 69 pel 
>ve J>ene fend noht ne adreden. c 1399 Pol. Poems 4- Songs 
1859) 11. 6 The pes is sauf, the werre is ever adrad. 

2. intr. 

<11075 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1013 Hi ondreddon 
>at he hi fordon wolde. 1205 Layamon 8744 Xu Jm scalt 
xd reden \l.t. adrede] for J>ine a:r dxden. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 
3146 Nopyng )>ay ne adradde. 

3 . With refl.prott. (Orig. dat., with or without acc. 
>f the thing.) To fear for oneself; to be afraid. 

a 1000 Cynewulf Elene 81 (Grein), Ne ondraed pu J>c. 

11000 Ags. Gosp. Luke ii. 9 Hi him mycclum ege adredon .. 
tfellexe eow adrabdan l MS. A. on- 1 . c 1x60 Hatton Cosp., 
bid. Hyo heom mycel eige adredden .. Nelle £e eow on- 
Iraden, c 1*00 Moral Ode 124 in Trin . Coll. Horn. 223 He 
naij him sore adrade. c 1300 Ret. Songs iy. llwcnne ich 
henchc of domes-dai ful sore ime adrede. c 13*0 Sir Tristr. 
r88 Ganhardin seighe that sight, And sore him gan adrede. 

+ Adread, vA Obs.\ also 5 adrede. Pa.t .6 
idrad. [:—earlier Of-dread, OE. of-drxdan!\ To 
nake afraid, terrify. Cf. Adrad ppl. a. 
c 1314 Guy Warw. 47 No was ther non in that ferredc 
Phat of his liif him might adrede. 1603 Harsnet Pop. Im¬ 
post. 135 With these they adrad, and gasten, sencelesse old 
vomen. 

+ Adrea d, adreid, adv. prop, phrase ; Sc. 
Obs. [A prepA on, in + Dread so.] For fear, lest. 
150X Douglas Pal. Honour m. lxv. (1787) 76 Zit studie 
locht ouir mekill, adreid thow warie. 

A-dreaiu (idrfm), adv. prop. phr. [A prepA 
+ Dream sbl\ In a dream, dreaming. 

1854 S. Dobell Balder xx iv. 141 ,1 lie a-dream. 

t Adrea*med, adrea’mt, pa. pple. Obs. [f. 
Dream sb. or v.; exact formation uncertain. The 
form is that of a pa. pple. of a vb. *adream, or 
Irearn. No instances of the vb. a-dream have been 
found; and the prefix is prob. A particle, southern 
form of the ppl. prefix^-, as in a-been. See Dream 
a] In phr. To be adrearned: to be visited by a 
iream, to dream. 

1556 Withals Diet. (ed. 1634 in Nares) Hee is adreamd of 
1 dry summer. 1605 Play of Stucley 359 in Sch. Shahs. 
1878) 1.172, I was adreamt to night that he paid me all. 
.684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 76, I was a Dreamed that I sat all 
ilone. 1736 Fielding Pasquin iv. i, I was a*dream'd I over- 
ward a ghost. 

t Adree, v, Obs. Forms: Inf. 1 adredsan, 3 
idrije, adrie. Pa. 1 .1 adreas, adreah. Pa. pple. 

1 adrosen. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive + drc 6 %an to per¬ 
form, endure, Dree, cogn. w. Goth, driugan to per¬ 
form military service.] 

1 . To carry on, practise, pass (life, time, etc.). 
Only in OE. 

c 1000 TElfric on O. T. (Sweet 57) Men 5 e heora lif adrugon 
>n ealre idelnisse. 

2 . To bear, endure, or suffer. 

<x 1000 Andreas 1488 EarfeSo pe he adreah. a 1300 K. Horn 
1067 (Lumby 1035) Ne mute heo a-dri^e, pat heo ne weop wip 
1 a 1400 in Halliwell Diet, s .v.Adrye ,Ther is not soche 
z knyjt.. pat his strok mist adrie. 

t Adref-e, v. Obs . Forms: Inf. 1 adreef-an, 2 


adref-en. Pa. t. 1 adreof-de, 2 adrefde. Pa. pple. 
1 adxeefed, 1-2 adrefed. [f. A- pref 1 intensive + 
drnf-an to drive, chase.] To drive forth, or away, 
ci 150 Cott. Horn. 223 God .. adrefde hi tit of paradis. 
C1175 Lamb. Horn. 019 Se almihti sccappendc ,. hi alle 
adrefde of hcofan rices mirh‘ 5 c. 

Adregh, -eich, -eigh, variants of Adrigh adv. 
Adreint, pa. t. of Auhkxch v. Obs. to drown, 
t Adrelwurt. Herb. Obs. [Cf. OE. adrtminte, 
supposed lo be the same plant.] Feverfew. 
Halliwell cites early list of plants in MS. Hart. 978. 
t Adre nch, v. Obs. Forms: Inf. 1 adrenc-an, 
2- adrenche(n. Pa. t. j-3 adrenc-te, 2-3 a- 
drengte, adrente, adreinte; 4 adraynte, 4-5 
adreynte. Pa. pple. 1 adxenc-ed, 2-3 adrenct, 
adxent, adreint; 4-5 adreynt, adraynt. [f. A- 
pref 1 intensive + Drench, OE. drencan, causal 
deriv. of drink . Cf. Ger. ertrankeni] lit. and Jig. 
throughout. 

1 . To give to drink. 

1340 Ayenb. 92 He uoluelp pe herte of loue .. and him 
adrengp of ane zuetnessc wonderuol. Ibid. 251 And hire 
adraynkp and makep him dronke of holy lone. 

2 . trans. To submerge, to drown. 

a 1000 Ags. Met. Ps. cv. 10 Heora feondas flod adrencte. 
c 1150 Cott. Horn. 225 Ic nelle henon for 5 mancyn mid waiere 
adrenche. <"1175 Lamb. Horn. 14 1 Heo wenae to gederes, 
and adreinte pharao. 1*97 R. Glouc. 437 Hys stones were 3m 
alyue, pat adrencte were atte laste. 1387 Trevisa Higdon 
Rolls Ser. I. 195 Helle was adraynt in that see [stibmrrsa). 
1494 Faoyan v. exxx. 112 Y* last bishop was a dreynte. 

3 . rejl. To drown (oneself), 

c 1230 Ancrnt Rhvte 230 Te swin anonriht urnen & ad rein- 
ten ham suluen i 5 er see. 1340 Ayenb. 50 An 3U0 moche 
drinke; pet hy ham adrenchcp. 1413 Lvnc. Pylgr. Sou.de 
1. xiii. (1859) 10 Adrenchyng hym self, as it were, in worldly 
vanyte. 

4 . intr. (by omission of refi. pron.) To be drowned, 
or drown ; to perish in the water; to 'go down,’ 
as a ship. (I11 this const. U^Adrink, and often 
interchanges with it ; see first quot.) 

1205 Layamon 2206 Ferde into ane watere * per inne he 
adronc (1250 a-dreint]. c 1230 Attcren Riu.de 220 per a- 
dreintc Pharao, &. hore uoan alle. c 1305 Pilate in E. E. 
Poems (1862) 118 po com per a gret tempest . . pat schipes 
adreynte pere menie on. 1377 Langl. P. J * l . B. x. 408 And 
men pat maden it * amydde pe flode adreynteii. 
Adres'se, early form of Address v. and sb. 
Adrie, adr^e, forms of Adree v. Obs. 
Adrift (adrift), adv. prop. phr. [A prep . 1 on, 
in + Drift. Cf. afloat.] 

1 . In a drifting condition, drifting, at the mercy 
of wind and tide. 

1614 Capt. Smith Virginia 1. 16 The ship yet went so fast 
a drift. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 832 With all his verdure 
spoiled, and trees adrift. 1748 Anson Voy. 11. i.\. (ed. 4)318 
't hey had immediately turned the canoe adrift. 1853 Kane 
Grinnetl Exp. xxxviii. (1856' 353 Caught and carried adrift 
on disengaged icc-flocs. 

1690 Locke Hum. Underst. 11. vu. § 3 And so we should .. 
let our Thoughts (if I may so call it) run adrift, without any 
Direction or Design. 1728 Young Lot f e of Fame v. (1757) 
138 The mind, when turn'd adrift, no rules to guide, Drives 
at the mercy of the wind and tide. 1832 Hi. MartineaU 
Hill ff Valley vii. 106 The concern must be closed and all 
these people turned adrift. 1878 Black Green Past. <y Pice. 
xvii. 139 To cut myself adrift from my relatives. 

+ A-drigh, adv. Obs. prop .phr. Forms: 3-6011 
dxegh(e, on dry5e, o dxeghe, o dreih, a dre5 e, 
a dreigh, a drigh. [A prepA + dreje, dreghe , ex¬ 
tent, length, distance : see Dregh.] At or to a 
distance, away, off. 

c 1315 E. E.Allit. Poems B. 71 pus pay dro* hem a-dre* 
1330 R. Brunne Chron. 194 He bad pam alle draw pam o 
dreih. C1340 Caw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1031 Pere he drase* hym on- 
dry}e. 1393 GowEa Conf. II. 46 The kinges doughter .. 
drewe her adrigh. riaoo Destr. Troy xxvm. 11647 Why 
draghes pou on dregh pes dedis so ferr? 15x3 Douglas 
FEneis 11. xi. 56 My spous on dreich efter our trais sail hy. 

t Adri*nk, v. Obs. Forms as in Drink, [f. A- 
pref 1 intensive + Drink, OE. drinc-an. Cf. Germ. 
ertrinken ,] lit. To swallow too much water; hence, 
1 . To be drowned. 

r 880 K. ^Elfred Bxda 111. xxiv.221 Mycele mti moncynnes 
adranc on dam waitere. 1205 Layamon 2490 In ane deope 
watere ’per heo adronken. *-1*30 Attcren Riwle 58 Heo 
unwreih pene put > hit adronc inne. a 1300 K. Horn 971 
pe knaue per gan adrinke. 

So to be adrunken. 

1205 Layamon 2497 pat ilke water * per Abren was adrunken 
[l. t. adronke.] 1297 K. Glouc. 430 In pe se adronke he was. 
Adrip (adri'p), adv. and pred. a., prop. phr. 
[A prepA- + Drip.] In a dripping state. 

1867 D. Mitchell I Vet Days 84 And the pelted leaves all 
wincing and shining and adrip. x88i Atlantic Month. 
XLVll. 2§i Oars adrip with silver foam. 

f Adrrve, v. Obs. Forms as in Drive. [OE. 
adrifan, f. A- pref I away, on + drifan to Drive.] 
To drive away, chase, pursue, follow up. 

a xooo Laws of Ait he 1st an v. § 8. 4 (Bosw.) Adrlfe &et spor 
tit of his scire, c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 115 He seal.. hcordom 
for-beodan, and peouas addriuan, of his erde. 

Adrogate (ae'drtfg^t), v. Also arrogate. [A 
specialized form of Abrogate, f. L. cuirogat- ppl. 
stem of adroga-re or arrogdre, to ask or claim to 


oneself, to adopt one whose consent may be legally 
asked, f. ad to + rogdre to ask. Arrogate was for¬ 
merly used in all senses, but mod. writers on Pom. 
Lazo have appropriated this differentiated form for 
the special sense.] Pom. Lau>. To adopt a person 
who was at the time sui juris, or his own master, 
and under the potest as or legal power of no one else. 

1649 J ER - Taylor Great Eaemf in. § 15. 89 He did arro¬ 
gate John ..into Maries kindred, Making him to be her 
adopted son. 1651 W. G. tr. Cmvels Inst. 164 There is no¬ 
thing hinders, but that the English may adrogate or adopt, 
and he adopted .. the consent of both parties is solely es- 
sentiall. 1861 Maine Ane. Lazo vi. (1876) 180 When a Roman 
citizen adrogated a son, i.c. took a man, not already under 
Patria Potestas, as his adoptive child. 1875 Posit. Gaius 
1. (ed. 2) 90 Women, being incapable of exercising parental 
power, could not, properly speaking, adrogate. 

Adrogated (ardrogrited), ppl. a. [f. prec.+ 
-ed.] Pom. Law. Adopted, when sui juris or of 
full age and under no potestas. 

1875 Postk Gains 1. (ed. 2) 129 The children who follow an 
adrogated parent suffer diminution of head. 1880 Mitrueau 
Cains 450 Results for the adrogated or adopted child. 

Adrogating (wdr^itiij), ppl. a. [f. Adko- 
gate + -ing -.] That adrogates. 

1880 Muirhkad Gaius 430 Results for the adrogating or 
adopting parent. 

Adrogation (re:dr<?g< T i*Jon). Also arrogation. 
[ad. L. adrogation-cm n. of action f. adroga-re : 
see Adrogate.] Pom . Lam. The technical name 
of adoption where the person adopted was his own 
master, or under no potestas. 

1581 J. Makkeck l/h. of Notes 15 Arrogation they >niy is, 
when he which is his owns man, and at Jibertie, is receiued 
in steedc of a sonne. But Adoption is, when hee which is 
receiued, is vndcr an other man's power. 1682 W. Evats tr. 
Grot ins’ Peace War 115 Arrogation or Adoption, whereby 
a man translates himself into the Family of another. 1705 
Stanhope Para phr. I. 321 This the Lawyers call'd Adroga¬ 
tion, or perfect Adoption. 1833 Penny Cycl. s.v. Adoption , 
The Prussian law does away with all distinction between 
adoption and arrogation. 1880 M lTKHKAU(JW//i‘ 1. $ 99 This 
species of adoption is called adrogation; because both he who 
is adopting is asked, rogatur, whether he will have as his law. 
ful son him he is about to adopt, and he w ho is being adopted 
js asked whether he submits, and the people is asked whether 
it ordains that so it shall be. 

Adrogator (tu-drog^taj). Also arrogator. [a. 
L. adrogator n. of agent f. adroga-re to Abrogate.] 
Pom. Lam. lie who adrogates. 

1774 Hallifax Rom. Or*. Law <179^ 58 He .. hy that spe¬ 
cies of adoption, called Arrogation, transferred himself and 
all his rights, except such as perished hy the change of fam¬ 
ily, to the Arrogator. 1880 Muikiieau Cains 40 If a man 
w ho .. has children in his potestas gi\e himself in adroga¬ 
tion, not only does he himself become subject to the potestas 
of the adrogator, but his children do so tou in the character 
of grandchildren. 

Adroit (adroi't), a. [a. Fr. adroit, orig. adv. 
phrase a droit according to right, rightly, properly, 
f. r) to -f droit right, OFr. dreih— late L. drictum, 
dirietum :—cl. L. directum right : see Direct. 
Subseq. used as adj., and in this sense adopted 
in Eng.] Possessing address or readiness of re¬ 
source, either bodily or mental; having ready 
skill, dexterous, active, clever. 

1652 Evelyn France iR.) The best esteemed and most 
adroit cavalry in Europe. 1678 Butlek Hudibras 111. i. 365 
He held his talent most adroit, For any mystical exploit. 
1718 Free-thinker No. 150,326 The Right-Hand and Arm 
of most Men are . . more adroit than the Left. 1809 W. Ir- 
vino Knickerb. xi. vii. (1849) 122 The adroit bargain by which 
the island of Manhattan was bought for sixty guilders. 
18*5 Br. Jonathan I. 269 They played about one another 
now like adroit wrestlers, i860 Motley Xctherl. <1868) II. 
xiii. 139 Adroit intriguers burned incense to him as to a god. 

Adroitly (adrortli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] In 
an adroit manner; with ready skill ; dexterously, 
cleverly. 

1748 Chester field L ett. 163 (1792) 11 .92 Do you u se you rsclf 
to carve adroitly and gentcely ? 1817 Ias. Mill Brit . India 
II. v. v. 515 Words .. so adroitly ambiguous, as in fact to 
evade the question. 1849 W. Irving Mahomed Succ. xiL 
(1853)51 He used his left as adroitly as his right hand. 1850 
Merivalk Rom. Emp. Y. xiii. 14 Tiberius.. replied adroitly, 
that it was not for him to choose or to reject any particular 
charge. 

Adroitness (adroi tnes). [f. Adroit + -ness.] 
The quality of being adroit ; ready skill, dexterity, 
cleverness, either bodily or mental. 

1742 tr. Klimius , Iter Sub ter. vii. 87 The Person's dexterity 
and adroitness. 1850 M rs. Stowf. Uncle Tom’s C. xxiii. 226 
I lenrique .. valued himself on his gentlemanly adroitness 
in all matters of gallantry. 1879 Frouoe Cxsar vi. 55 To 
Sylla’s combined adroitness and courage Marius owed the 
final capture of Jugurtha. 

Adronc, -nken, pa. t. and pple. of Adrink v. Obs. 
Adroop (adr /7 p), adv. and pred. a., prop. phr. 
[A prepA* Droop] In a drooping position. 

1879 J. D. Lonc FEneid xu 1128 Her neck adroop, she last 
let go her spear. 

+ Adro'p. A Ich. Obs. (See the quot.) 

1471 Riplf.y Comp. Alch.w. (Ashm. 1652) 135 These two 
and no mo Be our Majpesia, our Adrop. 16x0 B. Jonson 
A Ich. 11. in. (1616)627 Your moone, your firmament, your 
adrop. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Adrop, among alche¬ 
mists, denotes either that precise matter, as lead, out of 
which the mercury is to be extracted for the philosopher's 
stone; or it denotes the philosopher’s stone itself, inasmuch 
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as this is also called saturtt and plumbum, or lead. Cas- 
tf.LLL’s [Lex. Med. Geneva *746] in voc. 

Adrostral (zedrp'stral), a. Zool. [mod. f. L. 
ad to, at + rostr-um beak, mouth + -AL 1 .] Pertain¬ 
ing to or situated at the beak or snout. 

1878 Bell t x.Gegenbauers Comp. A fiat. 457 The presence 
of special cartilages (rostral and adrostral) in front of the 
primordial cranium of the larvje of Anura. 

t Adrough, adv. Oh. 

1698 Bucaneers of Amer. ii. 151 We set our sail adrough, 
and so drove to the Southward. 

+ AdrOUgh(e, adrowe, v. Oh. Forms: Inf. 

1 adrfoian, adruwian; 2-3 adruaien, adru- 
wien, adruien; 4 adrouse. Pa. pplc. 1 adrfood, 
adruwod ; 2-3 adruwed. (All southern.) [f. A- j 
pref. 1 intensive + drtczian to (become) dry, see 
Dhow v. and Drought. There was also an OK. ' 
adryzan to (make) dry, which seems to have been 
confused in 2-3 in the south with adruwien , so 
that the latter is nsed in the senses of both the j 
earlier verbs.] 

1 . intr. To dry up, to become dry, withered, etc. 

r 1000 /Kli ric Gen. viii. 11 pa wx-tera wjeron adruwode. 

c 1000 (K E. Gasp. Matt. .xiii. 6 His adruwodon and forscrun- 
con. r xi6o Hatton Gosp. ibid., Hyo adruwedon and for* 
scrunken. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 133 Sum .. feo! an uppe pe 
stane and per adrugedc. t 1230 Ancreit Rhi'tc 150 Auh 
adruie5 pc bowes, & iwurSet hwite rondcs .. Hwon hit is so 
adruwed. c 1315 Sijoreham 34 }ef thou wylt, man, thor} 
thy schryft Lat thy senne al a-drou^e. 

2 . tratis. To dr}’, dry up. (In this sense it seems 
to take the place of OK. adry&an ; see first quot. t 

c 940 Sax. Lvechd. II. 70 Adrige beana & gescop butan 
sealte. c 1230 Ancr. R irate He adruwede pc Keade See. 

Adrowse (adrtnrz', adv. and /red. a. prop. 
phr. [A prep . 1 in + Drowse.] In a drowsy state. 

1866 Mrs. A. Webster Circe 41 And if my heart must al¬ 
ways be adrowse In a hush of stagnant sunshine. 

Adry (adrar), adv. and pred. a. [f. DltV a. prob. 
in imitation of aeohl, athirst ; sec A- pref. 11.] In 
a dry or thirsty condition ; thirsty. 

1599 Warn. Fairc Wont. 11. 610 Nay, prethee fill my cup 
. . How say you now, sir? was I not a-dry? 1628 Dicey 
Coy. to Medit. 94 Act the ebbe shcc (the ship] remained all 
adiy. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week Whs. 1745 I. 82 Your herds 
for want of water stand adry- *830 Hoon Haunted Ho. 1. 
xxvi. The Fountain was a-dry. 
t Adry lie, V. Oh. rare. [f. A -pref I away + 
Drill, in mod. Kentish dial, to slide away.] To 
slide or slip away. 

<-1315 Shori- ham 90 Meche hy.s the mede that hyin worthe 
By ( = bc it] so that he na drylle. Ibid. 114 The fyfte senne 
hys sleuthe . . Wanne man leteth ndrylle That he god }eldc 
schd. 

Ads, a variant of Ons, a 'minced’ form of God's, 
formerly used in various oaths ; as Adsbud (for 
God's blood), Adsheart {God's hearth, etc. 

1693 Conc.ki vie 0 /d Bachelor nt. \i. 0866* 158 Adsbud, 
who's in fault, mistress of mine? 1741 Richarusos Pamela 
xxi. 118241 1 . 271 Ads-dines, madam, said he, what of all 
that! Ibid, xxviii. 1 . 45 Ads-heartikins! you young gentle¬ 
men are made of iron and steel, 1 think. 175* Smollett 
Per. Pickle Ixxxvii. (1779) IN. 35 Adsoocks! ye baggage, 
cried the lover. 1812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. (1873)94 
I'll catch at the handle, add’s life ! 

Adscititious <t dsiti jhs),tz.; also ascititious. 
[f. L. adseit - {ascii-) ppl. stem of adscisc-brc to ad¬ 
mit, accept, or receive from others (f. ad to + rr/rr- 
cre to acknowledge, approve by vote, inceptive of 
scl-re to know)+-iTioi'8, as if f. L. 9 adselt-Icius.'] 
Assumed, adopted from without; ‘ taken in to 
complete something else, though originally ex¬ 
trinsic ; supplemental; additional.’ J. 

1620 Bacos Xov. Org. 11. xlviii. 542 They therefore called 
this [motion] perpetual and proper .. and they called the 
others adscititious. 1697 Evelyn Xnmism. ix. 305 Such 
adscititious Habits as inay be contracted by Institution, 
Discipline and custom. 1783 Martyn Geog. Mag. II. 517 
The adscititious inhabitants of Terra Firma. 1847 Hamil¬ 
ton Rew. <5- Punishm. 111. (1853) 127 Immortality being ad¬ 
scititious, may be withheld. 1864 Max Muller Ac. Lang. 
Her. it. vi. (1868) 261 These initial vowels .. are not radical, 
but merely adscititious in Greek. 

Adscititiously (wdsiti-Jasli), adv. rare. [f. 
prec. + -ly 2 .] In an adscititious manner; supple- 
mcntally. (In mod. diets.) 

Adseribe, rarely used for Ascribe and Subscribe. 

1603 B. Jonson Sejanus v. v. 4 Beare it lan Edict 1 to my 
fellow Consul to adseribe. *665-6 in Phil. Trans. I. 252 He 
adscribes them to the same cause. 

Adscribed (sedskrai*bd),///. a. [formally pa. 
pple. of adseribe, L. adsertb-bre , f. ad to + sc rib-ire 
to write; also written aseriblre, whence in other 
senses Ascribe.] Described upon, applied to a 
given line or dimension of a figure. 

1685 Wallis Secants in Misc. Cur. *708 11 .9 Which formed 
an Adscribed Figure made up of those Parallelograms. 

Adscript (se-dskript), a. and sb. [ad. L. ad- 
script-us pa. pple. of adscrib-brc (more commonly 
ascrJbbc , aserlplus) ; see prec.] 

A. adj. 

1 . "Written after, as distinguished from subscript. 

1875 Lightfoot Col. ff Philetn. (1876)251 The iota adscript 

was still written. 

2 . For med. L. adscript us (glcbh) attached (to 


the soil). Said of feudal serfs, who were trans¬ 
ferred along with the estate to which they here¬ 
ditarily pertained. 

1822 Ed in. Rev. XXXII. 291 Consider the men as being 
in some measure adscript to the glebe. 

B. sb. 

+1. Math. A natural tangent, so called because 
applied to the circumference of a circle. Ohs. 

1722 G. Mackenzie^/. Writers III. 520 To these Tables of 
Sines, Bressius added the Table of Natural Tangents, which 
he call’d Adscripts. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-Bk., Ad* 
scripts , sometimes used for the tangents of arcs. 

2 .«A 2 used subst. 

1849 Carlyle Xigger Quest. 44 The Blacks in Java arc 
already a kind of Adscripts. 1876 Bancroft Hist. IS. I. 
xvii. 496 Not only destitute of political franchises, but mere 
adscripts to the soil. 

Adscripted (oedskri’pted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] = Adscript A 2. 

1878 F. A. Walker Money 1. vi. 126 The conscripted and 
adscripted laborers in the mines, those drawn by lot and 
thcKe born to the service. 

Adscription (tedskrrpjon). [ad. L. adserip- 
tibn-em (also ascription-cm) n. of action, f. ad- 
scrib-ire or ascrib-irc to write to, to add in 
writing. Commonly Ascription, exc. in senses 2,3.] 

1 . = Ascription. 


1857 Sir F. Palgkave Xorrn. ff Eng. II. 510 Good Queen 
Anne has no peculiar claim to that adscription of benignity. 
1880 Warren Bk.-plates xviii. 194 The purport, date, and 
adscription of each individual book-plate. 

t 2 . spec. The describing of 011c geometrical 
figure about, or within, another; a general term 
including circumscribing and inscribing. Oh. 

1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701)0/1 The >econd, third, 
fourth, and fifth propositions of the fourth Book of Euclid 
.. concerning the adscription of a Triangle and a Circle. 

3 . [From med. L. adscript us giebo”, see Adscript.] 
Attachment as a feudal inferior. 

1872 K. Robertson Hist. Ess. 159 This personal adscription 
to the overlord is the real source of the feeling .. described 
as * clannish/ 

Adscriptitious (xdskripti jas), a. [f. L. a </)- 
script lei-us enrolled + -ous ; see Adscript and 
• itious.] Hound by adscription. 

*83* Hkidiger Didoniad 1.6 Ve simple Nine; to dream, when 
we began, That we were adscriptitious thralls to Quatrain. 

Adsignification tredsbgnifikvi-Jon). [ad. med. 
1 .. ad sign ifedtibn-em n. of action f. adsignifua-rc 
to make evident, denote ; f. ad to + signifca-rc to 
Sic n 1 k y.] (See q not.) 

1753 CiLvMUKRsCyv/. S npp., Ad signification, among school¬ 
men, the act of nctng or signifying a thing, with the addition 
of the time when it happened. 1798 'Yookt. Parley 648, 1 
did not mean to deny the adsignifieation of Time to all the 
participles. 

Adsignify (a*dsi*gnifai), v. rare. [ad. L. ad- 
signijica-rc : sec prec. and -fy.] To signify an 
action with an addition of time, as is done by the 


tenses of the verb. 

1798 Tooke Parley 118571 ^54 The other Participles .. are 
indeed merely those Moods and Tenses adjectived, and do 
truly therefore adsignify Manner and Time. 

Adsisteney, obs. variant of Assistancy. 
fAdsolve, v. Obs. rarc~ x ; perh. a misprint; 
perh. for a-solve = re-sohe, as in Adoubtf.d. 

1605 Chapman All Footes Plays 1873 I. 142 Durst my Sonne 
thus .. Ad:*olue to runne beyond Sea to the warres? 
Adsorption (a’dspupjbn). [f. L. ad to, towards 
+ -sorption, see Absorption.] See quot.) 

1882 in Xature XXVI. 139 ‘Adsorption,* or condensation 
of gases on surfaces of solids. 

t Adspiration. Obs. [ad. L. ad spiral ion -cm 
(commonly asplratibncni' n. of action, f.adsplrd-rc , 
aspira-re to blow or breathe upon, to favour ; f. 
ad to + splrd-re to breathe. Usually Aspiration.] 
Gracious or favouring breath; favour, patronage. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 357/2 Without the 
adspiracion and helpe of whose especiall grace no laboure of 
man can profitc. 

Adstipulate (a-dsti piwl^D, v. Rom. Law. [f. 
L. a{d)stiptilat- ppl. stem of a{d)stipula-ri to join 
in a bargain, f. ad to, in addition + stipuia-ri to 
bargain.] To act as second stipnlant or receiving 
party to a bargain, attaining thereby an equal 
claim with the principal stipnlant. 

1880 Mltrheao Gains in. § 114 A son, however, who is in 
the power of his father, may effectually adstipulate. 

Adstipulation (acdsthpi/ri/ 1 *j3n'). Rom. Laso. 
[ad. L. a{d)stipndatibn-em n. of action f. a{d)stipu¬ 
la-ri ; see prec. and -ion.] The addition of, or act¬ 
ing as, a second receiving party in a bargain. 

1880 Muiriiead Gains in. §114 Adstipulation by a slave is 
of no avail. 

Ad stipulator (sedstrpi/TDktw). Rom. Law. 
[a. L. a{d)s/ipulator n. of agent f. a{d)stiputd-ri ; 
see Adstipulate and -or.] (See quot.) 

i88oMutRHEADGrt/«Jiu. § no It is in our power, in enter¬ 
ing into a stipulation, to conjoin with us a third party, who 
stipulates in the same terms as we have done; such a person 
is commonly called an adstipulator. 

Adstrict, -ion, -ory, obs. variants of A strict, 

-ION, -ORY. 

Adstringe, -ent, obs. variants of Astringe, -ent. 


Adstupiate, v. Oh.- Q [?] ‘ Greatly to esteem 
riches.* Cockeram 1626. 

Adtemper, obs. variant of Attemper. 
tAdu/b, v. Obs. Forms: 5 adube, adubbe, 
5-6 adoubfe, 6 addoub(e. [a. OFr. adube-r, 
adoubc-r, adubbe-r , adoubbe-r , to equip a knight, 
to array; f. a \o + douber to Dub.] 

1 . To invest with the insignia of knighthood; to 
knight; to dub. 

c 1450 Merlin 122 Tbei shull neuer be dubbed of no man 
till thow a-dubbe hem and yevc hem armes. a 1521 Hetyas 
in Thoms' E. E. P. Rom. III. 148 ,1 shal adube you knight. 

2 . To equip, array, invest, accoutre. 

1475 Caxton Jason 28 b, Jason and the Syriens adoubed 
them. 1480 — Ovid’s Metam. xu. xxii, Appollo adoubed 
hyme with a thy eke clowde. 

t Adu'bbed, ppl. a. Obs .; also adoubed, add-, 
[f. prec. + ed.] Equipped, arrayed, accoutred. 

1475 Caxton Jason 117 Ye shall do her to be adoubed for 
to bringe her in toyour countrey. *48* — Myrrour 1. v. 75 
Precyous bookes richely lymned sloryed and wel adoubed. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia 111. (*654) 277 Saying hee would go to 
the island bravely addoubed. 

t Adu'bment. Oh. [a. OFr. adoubcmenl , 
adubement , f . adnber\ see A dub and -ment.] 
Adornment, decoration. 

c 1325 E. E. At/it. Poems A. 84-5 pe sunne beme3 bot bio 
& blynde, In respecte of ]>at adubbement. The adubbe- 
ment of downe3 dere Garten my goste al greffe for-^ete. 

t A'dulable, a. Obs.-° [ad. L. adtlldbil-ts, f. 
adftld-ri : see Adulate and -ble.] ‘To be flattered.’ 
Cockeram 1626. 

I; Adularia (nedi//]e**ria). Min. [f. Adula name 
of a mountain in Switzerland.] A variety of Ortho- 
clase. 

1798 Grkmi.lk Corundum in Phil. Trans. I.XXXVI 11 . 
412 The texture of the matrix appears sometimes like adu¬ 
laria, and confusedly crystallized. 1850 C. Dai/seny A tom. 
Theory xil ted. 21416 In glassy felspar .. there is more soda 
than in orthocla.se and adularia, the minerals usually found 
in granite. 

Adulate (arditfUq), v. [f. L. culfddt- ppl. stem 
of adnid-ri to fawn upon like a dog, to flatter ser¬ 
vilely. Cf. Fr. adul-cr, used since the 15th c.] To 
flatter basely or slavishly; to do senile or indis- 
criminating homage to. 

*777 Dalrymi’Le Trav. Spain ff Port, xxxix, The way to 
preferment here is by.. adulating some superior, who prob¬ 
ably is a despicable character. *794 D’Israeli Curios. Lit. 
(1848) t. 154 He actually condescended .. to adulate the un¬ 
worthy Christina of Sweden. *858 Times 12 Nov. 7/3 
Adoring and adulating absolute monarchy. 1880 W. S. 
GiLnERT Patience 1. 9 What is there to adulate in me! Am I 
particularly intelligent? 

Adulating (ardi/Tkitin), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-iNG 2.] Basely flattering, fawning. 

*734 tr. Rollins Anc. Hist. (1827) 1 . Pref. 8 A set of adulat¬ 
ing courtiers. *796 Miss Burney Camilla vtji.Jx, His adu- 
iatmg airs as little suited that character, as his inclination. 

Adulation (se:di«MJon). Forms: 4 adula- 
cioun, adulacion, adulation, [a. OFr. adu¬ 
lation, ad. L. adfildtibn-cm, n. of action f. adftld-rh 
see Adulate.] Servile flattery or homage; ex- 
aggerated and hypocritical praise to which the 
bestower consciously stoops. 

^*380 Chaucer Pal. Good Counsail (R.) Men woll .. call 
faire speache adulacion. *429 Pol. Poems (1859) 11 . *45 
Kschew flatery and adulacioun. 1538 Bale Thre Laioes 964 
By fayned flaiterye, and by coloured adulacyon. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) 1 Thess. ii. 5 For neither liaue we been at any time 
in the word of adulation, as you know. 1599 Shaks. Hen.V, 
tv. i. 271 Thinks thou the fierie Feuer will goe out With 
Titles blownc from Adulalion? *766 Goldsm. Vic. Wake/. 
iii. 18 Adulation ever follows the ambitious, for such alone 
receive pleasure from flattery. *858 O. W. Holmes Ant. 
Brkf. Table xii. 115, 1 have two letters on file; one is a 
pattern of adulation, the other of impertinence. 

Adulator (K'di/HriTaj). [a. L. adulator n. ol 
agent, f. aditld-ri : see Adulate, cf. Fr. adulatcur.] 
One who offers praise consciously exaggerated or 
unmerited; a servile or hypocritical flatterer. 

(Not in Cotgr. 1611, w ho defines Adulatcur Fr. as A flat¬ 
terer. cogger, smoother, soother, fawner, clawback. Not m 
Sherwood 165a] 1696 Phillips, Adulator, a Flatterer, n 

fawning Fellow, a Claw-back. 1779 J. Sullivan in Sparks* 
Corr. Am. Rev. (1853) II. 367 Could you have believed that 
those Adulators.. would become your bitter enemies? *835 
1 . Taylor Sp. Despotism vi. 259 Constantine .. by his adu¬ 
lators styled Chief bishop of the Church. 1854 tr. Lamartine’s 
Celebr. Charact. 11 . 40 Aristophanes, a vile adulator of the 
follies and superslitions cherished by vulgar ignorance. 

t Adulato rious, a. Oh. [f. L. adulatori-us 
Adulatory + -ous.] A by-form of Adulatory. 

1664 R. Baillie Lett. 145 The way here of all preachers., 
has lien, to speake before the Parliament with so profound 
a reverence as.. made all applications to them toothless and 
adulatorious. 

t Adulato'riously, Obs. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an adulatory manner. 

*602 Fulbecke Pand. Law of Xat. 2* Against whom rather 
adulatoriously then aptly Alciat replyeth, that no prescrip¬ 
tion of time wil hold place against the Empire. 
Adulatory ^arditflatori), a. [ad. L. adulatori-us 
of or belonging to a flatterer; f. adfildtor . Cf. obs. 
Fr. adtdatoirc\ Of or belonging to an adulator; 
full of adulation ; servilely or fulsomely flattering. 
1611 Cotgr., Adulatoire (Fr.), Adulatorie, belonging to 









ADULATRESS. 

flattery, full of cogging. 165* UrQUHart ?«w/\Vk$. 1834, 
276 [He] thinks no better of adulatory assentations then of 
a gnat[h)onic sycophantizing. a 1733 North LivciofNorths 
I. 386 After the adulatory manner of a court. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Revo/. 40 Dr. Price, in this sermon, condemns very pro¬ 
perly the practice of gross, adulatory addresses to kings. 
1838-9 Hallam Mist. Lit. 1 .1. iv. § 52. 296 He wrote to Leo 
X. in a style rather too adulatory. 

i Adulatress. Obs. [f. Adulator + -ess. Cf. 
L. aduldlrix, Fr. adulatrice .] A female adulator ; 
a woman who flatters with servility. 

157a in Huloet. 

Adulce, earlier f. Addulce v. Obs. to sweeten. 
Adullamite (ad»'lamoit). [f. Adullam , name 
of a place in the tribe of Judah, where there was a 
noted cave, + -ite.] 

1 . prop . An inhabitant of Adullam. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxviii. 12 Yras the sheepherd of the 
flok, Odollamyte in Tampnas. 1611 Ibid. He and his friend 
Hirah the Adullamite. 

2 . A frequenter of the cave of Adullam. Jig. A 
nickname applied in 1866 to certain members of 
the British House of Commons, who seceded from 
the Liberal party then in power, from dissatisfac¬ 
tion with their attempt to carry a measure of Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform. The name originated with an 
expression in a speech by Mr. Bright; see quot. 

[Cf. Bible i Saw. xxii. t, 2. 1866 Bright Sp. (1876) 349 

The right hon. gentleman is the first of the new party who 
has expressed his great grief, who has retired into what may 
be called his political Cave of Adullam, and he has called 
about him ‘everyone that was in distress and everyone that 
was discontented .'1 *866 Pall MallG. No. 440,66/1 The other 
leading Adullamites. *88o M c Carthy Hist. tr.vn Times IV. 
1 . 65 The little third party were at once christened the Adul¬ 
lamites, and the name still survives and is likely long to 
survive its old political history. 

Adult (adzrlt), a. [ad. L. adult-us pa. pple. of 
adoksefre to grow up ; but perh. as first used a 
direct adoption of the Fr. adttllc , a 16th c. adapta¬ 
tion of the L. Though once used hy Klyot, not 
really naturalized till the middle of the 17th c., 
being unknown to Cotgrave, Florio, and Minsheu, 
in translating Fr. adulte , It. and Sp. adulloi] 

A. adj. 

1 . Grownup, having reached the age of maturity. 
(Of men, and, in mod. use, of animals.) 

1531 Elvot Govcmour 11. i. (R.) Soche persons being now 
adulte, that is to sei passed their childehode. [1611 Cotgr., 
Hors depaye (Fr.), Adultus, past breeching .. growne a tall 
man, or, a full-growne man.] 1653 Baxter Cltr. Cone. 10, I 
intend to have the Names of all tne Members in a Church- 
Book (the Adult in one Colume and the Infants in another). 
17*6 Ayliffe Parergon 369 An adult Age is above the age 
of Puberty, and under that of twenty-five years. 1836 
Thirlwall Greece Ill. xxiv. 360 They put to death all the 
adult citizens, and enslaved the women and children. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Man 1 . i. 13 The orang is believed not to be 
adult till the age of from ten to fifteen years. 

2 . Jig. Of anything growing, as a plant, a 
language: Matured, full-grown. 

1670 G. H. tr. Hist. Cardinals 1. it. 55 Heresie (that is but 
Schism adult). 175a Chambers Cycl. Sttpp. s.v., Adult plants 
..differ from immature ones in that they contain more oil, 
and less salt. 1838 Sir Jas.Macintosh in Encycl. Brit. (cd. 7) 
294 He can as rarely hazard glaring innovations in diction, 
at least in an adult and mature language like ours. 

B. Sb. 

1 . A person adult; one who has reached maturity. 
Adult Baptism : the baptism of those only who 
are ecclesiastically adults, or of the years of dis¬ 
cretion ; opposed to Infant Baptism. 

1658 Baxter Saving Grace § 4. a6 Neither common nor 
proper Grace is ordinarily infused (at least into the Adult). 
*686 Bp. Compton Episc. Lett. 34 (T.) The Jews, when they 
admitted adults into their synagogues. 175a Chambers C/rcl. 
Supp. s.v., Several conditions and preparations were required 
at the baptism of adults. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. x. 90 
Treat the child.. as he would an adult, 1851 H. Spencer 
Soc. Slat. xvii. § 1 They must say what rights are common 
tu children and adults, and why. 

Adultage; perh. two words, Adult age. 
a 1670 Hacket Life of Williams 1 .75 And was not this come 
to adultage for tryalf after seventeen years vexation in it 
first and last. 

t Adu’lted, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [Adult + -ED.] 
Grown to maturity, matured. 

1645 Howell Lett. 32 (1688) I. 253 Now that we are not 
onely Adulted, but Ancient Christians, I believe the most 
acceptable Sacrifice we can send up to Heaven, is Prayer 
and Praise. 1656 Blount, Adulted , grown to full age, come 
to his full ripeness, force and bigness, 
t Adulter. Obs. Forms: 4 avouter, 4-5 avow- 
tier, avowter(e, 5 avoutere, 5-6 advouter, ad- 
voutour, advoutre, 6-7 adulter. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, avouter and adulter are two words, as distinct 
in form as chapter and capital, but as the meaning 
was always identical, and the one form was gra¬ 
dually changed into the other, it is most con¬ 
venient to treat them together; and so with all 
their derivatives. [In its oldest form a. OFr. 
avoutre (Pr. avoulre, to) abut re L. adulter urn 
(etymol. uncertain, perh. f. ad to + alter other, 
different); afterwards assimilated to the L. as 
ad-vouter, ad-voultc? (MFr. advoullre) ; so as to 
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beeome at length in form a direct adoption of the 
L. See also Adulterer.] An adulterer. 

138a WvclifZ.h&* xviii. n, I am not as otherc men, rn- 
ucynouris, vniust, auouters, as also this pupplican [1388 
auoutreris], e 1381s Chaucer briar's T. 72 Or an Auowtier 
or a paramour [other MSS. auouter, -ir, Harl. avouter]. 
✓71420 Occleve De Reg. Princ. 64 Who so lithe with his 
neighbores wyfe Is cursed, and who is ony advoutour. 1440 
I*romp. Panu, Avowterc (v.r. avowtrere, avowterere) A- 
dulter , Adultera. 1502 Arnold Chron. (1811) 175 Noterye 
and knowen foruicatours or auouteres. 1535 Coverdale 
Luke xviii. jj Robbers vnrighteous aduouters or as this 
publican. 1537 Tisdale Exp. 1st Ep. John v, The covetous, 
the extortioners, the adulter, the backbites. 1545 Coverdale 
Def. Poore Man Wks. II. 485 God will judge fornicators and 
ad v out res. 1587 Lyrics etc. in Eng. Garner 11 . 84 When he 
first took shipping to Lacedxmon, That adulter I mean. 
1645 Milton Tetrach. (1851)244 It would be strange that he 
. .should become an adulter by marrying one who is now no 
other mans wife. 

1 Adulter. Obs. Forms:4avoutro(vowtre), 
5 advouter, 0 adulter, [orig. a. OFr. avoulrct :— 
abHirer :—L. adultera-re to debauch, to corrupt; 
f. adulter. Subseq. refashioned after L.] 

1 . intr . To commit or practise adultery. 

ri400 Apol. for Loll. 87 pey kepc noiJ>er clene lif, nc 
wedding, but.. vowtrand, or doing a vowtri. c 1550 Cheke 
Matt. xix. 9 Whosoever loouseth himself from his xvijf.. 
and marieth an o)>er, he adultereth, and whosoever marieth 
y looused awai, advoutcreth. c 1616 B. Jonson Epigr. j. 26 
lie adulters still; his thoughts lie with a whore. 1755 John- 
son, * A word not classical.’ 1775 Asii (‘ not much used ’.1. 

2 . Jig. To corrupt, debase ; = Adulterate. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. ii. 17 Auoutrynge worde of God. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas (1878) 146 With vile Drug* adul. 
tering her Face. 1651 Cartwrigh r Cert. Retig. 1. 89 Thou, 
O Luther, corruptest and adulierest the Scriptures. 

Adulterant (adu lterant), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
adulterant-cm pr. pple. of adultera-re: see Adul¬ 
ter v. Prop, an adj., but usually subst.] 

A. sb. That which adulterates, or is employed to 
adulterate anything. (J. says ‘The person or thing 
which adulterates ’; but it does not seem ever to 
have been used in Eng. of a person.) 

1755 Johnson n.q. 1861 Jntl. Soc. Arts IX. 488/2 Mr. 
John Horsley of Cheltenham has also found copper as an 
adulterant in the bread and flour of that place. 1881 A. 
Griffiths Sc. Gossip No. 203. 248 By a careful microscopical 
examination these adulterants can be easily found out. 

B. adj. Adulterating. 

1881 Philad. Rcc. No. 3470. 2 .Adulterant agents and pro¬ 
cesses rest 011 no better principle than short measures and 
false weights. 

Adulterate (atMtcrct\ ppl. a. [ad. L. adul- 
t era Dus, pa. pple. of adultera-re ; see Adulter r*.] 

1 . Defiled, or stained by adultery, either in origin 
or conduct; adulterous. 

1590 Shark. Com. Err. n. ii. 142, 1 am posscst with an 
adulterate blot. My blond is mingled with the crime of lust. 
1594 — Rich. Ill, iv. iii. 69 Th’adulterate Hastings. 1607 
TorSELL Four-footed Beasts (1673) 12^ And so enjoyed the 
Adulterate woman for his wife. 1651 \V. G. tr. CcnueVs Inst it. 
27 Adulterate Issue. 1755 Smollett Don Quix. 11803) 1 . 
103 Not .. held as a legitimate member, but some adulterate 
brood. 1857 H. Reed Lcct. Brit. Poets viii. 272 The low 
tastes of a worthless and adulterate generation. 

2 . Of things: Spurious, counterfeit; of base 
origin, or corrupted by base intermixture. 

1592 Dantell Combi. Rosamond 20 Th’adulterate Beauty 
of a falscd Cheek, vile stain to Honour and to Women eke. 

1599 Tiiynne Animadz*. (1875) 69 Yt wolde be good that 
Chaucers proper woorkes were distinguyshed from the adult- 
crat. 1622 Razvleigk's Ghost 237 Many false and adulterate 
miracles. 1634 H ahington in Shahs. Cent. Praise 200 That 
adult'rate wine Which makes the zealeof Amsterdam divine. 
1658 J. R. tr. Mouffet’s Theat. insecies 908 Not of good 
I loney indeed, but of base, adulterate, impure trash. rti68o 
Butler Rem. (1759) I. 57 Not only slight what they enjoin, 
But pay it in adulterate Coin. 1681 Hobbes Rhctorick 1. 
xvi. 40 The Judge ought to discern between true and adul¬ 
terate Justice, a 1703 Pomfret Poet. JVks. (1833) 113 Adul- 
terate Christs already rise, And dare to' assuage the angry 
skies. 172* Aurrey Mi sc. 222 The rest [women] arc adul¬ 
terate in face, but much more in Behaviour. 1724 Swift 
Drapier Lett. 3 Wks. 1761 111 . 57 Let England be satisfied— 
and keep their adulterate copper at home. ?*833 H. Cole¬ 
ridge Poems II. 387 Purge the silver ore adulterate. 1867 
SwiNauRNE Ess. $ Stud. 165 If he has not himself burnt a 
pinch or two of adulterate incense. 

Adulterate (ad/Htenrit), v. [f. L. adulterate 
ppl. stem of adulterate ; it replaces the earlier 
Adulter v.] 

1 1 . intr . To commit or practise adulter)' {ahsot. or 
with any one). Obs. (Kepi, by To commit adultery.) 

1595 Shaks. John tit. i. 56 Sh* adulterates hourely with 
thine Vnckle Iohn. *615T. Adams WhiteDevill51 ‘Time’ 
adulterating with the harlot ‘ Fraud,’ begot a brood of * Nove- 
rints.* a 1675 Lightfoot Misc. 201 Whom, from whom, and 
with whom we must not kill, steal, nor adulterate. 1698 
Vanbrugh Prov. Wife 111. i. <1730) 153 If J cou’d but catch 
her adulterating, I might be divore d from her. i860 T11. 
Martin Horace 226 And the turtle-dove adulterate with the 
falcon and the kite. 

f 2 . trans. To defile by adultery; to debauch. Obs. 
1613 Hea"wood Silver Age n. i» That durst presume to 
adulterate Juno’s bed. 1649 Milton Tenure of Kings (1847) 
234/1 Tomurder Uriah and adulterate his Wife. 1657TRAPP 
Comm. Esther ii. *2 11 . 119 Their bodies were first adulter¬ 
ated and then vitiated. 1678 M arvell Grvzoth of Pof. Wks, 
1875 IV. 257 That ..the clergy shouldj by remaining un- 
married, either frustrate human nature if they live chastly, 
or, if otherwise, adulterate it. 


ADULTERER. 

3 . Of things: To render spurious or counterfeit; 
to falsify, corrupt, debase, esp. by the admixture 
of baser ingredients. 

1531 Elyot Gcn>eruentr (1834) 162 He that.. adultcrnteth his 
coin, with a more base metal. 153a More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 1557, 636/2 The scripture [they] adulterate and viciatc 
with false gloses. 161* Coryat Crudities 266 They adul- 
terate their faces. 1673 Ess. to Reznve Educ. Gentlew. 22 
Not truly to adorn, but to adulterate their Bodies. 1677 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. Jntrod. 7 The minds of young Students 
..adulterated and corrupted with false Principes. 1711 
AnotsoN Sped. No. 165 » 1 The present war has .. adulter¬ 
ated our tongue with strange words. 1785 Reid In fell. 
Pozoers 11. iii. 249 Philosophy has been, in all ages, adulter¬ 
ated by hypotheses. 1822 1 m isos Ay. <y Art II. 152 They are 
apt to ai(uIterate the bread sometimes with alum, and also 
with chalk. 

Adulterated (adulterated), ppl. a. [f. prec.-f 

-Kl>.] 

+ 1 . Defiled by, tainted with, or guilty of adul¬ 
tery. = Adulterate a. 1. Obs. 

1607 Tops ell Four'footed Beasts (1673) 576 A11 adulterated 
woman desiring to make away her jealous husband. 

2 . Corrupted, debased, spurious, counterfeit; in 
modern usage, corrupted by admixture of a baser 
ingredient. = Adulterate a. 1. 

1610 Carlkton Jurisd. 73 C.xlestinus . . resolued with 
shame ynough to stand for the adulterated Canon. 1640 
Fuller Joseph's Coat iii. (1867) 128 Je/ebel.. stopped up the 
leaks of age with adulterated complexion, and painted her 
face. 1675 Otway Aldfi. tu. ii. 11735' 36 Your Guards I’ll 
with adulterated wine secure. 1723 Bp. Nicholson in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 11. 446 IV. 332 Losing all our Gold and Silver in 
exchange for Halfpence and farthings of an adulterated 
metal. 1853 Rank Grinned E.xped. xvii. 11856 132 The 
adulterated breeds of the Danish settlements. 1876 Miss 
Braddon J. Haggard's Dan. I. 9 No adulterated coffee, no 
sanded sugar, came from his stores. 

Adulteratelv (adzrherctli), adv. [f. Adul¬ 
terate a. + -LY-.j In an adulterate manner ; with 
an admixture of falseness ; corruptly. 

a 16x9 Donne Biathan. 46 Every Sect v, ill a little corruptly 
and adulterately call their discipline Nnturall Law. 1818 in 
Tom», and subseq. Diets. 

Adulterateness (adtflteretnus). [f. Adul¬ 
terate a. -f -ne.sk.] The quality of being adulterate; 
debased or counterfeit state ; spuriousness. 

1666 Fru.hR Waltham Abb. 11840 1 272 Adultery in men, 
and adulteratcncss in money, both hardly reclaimed. 1731 
in Bailey; also in Johnson and mod. Diets. 

Adulterating (adirltOrcMtxt)), ppl. a. [f. Adul¬ 
terates*. -f-ing*.] Debasing, corrupting, making 
counterfeit or spurious, by base admixture. 

1869Ln.K1.CHO in H. of Com 111. Daily Mews* July, Amongst 
the adulterating articles were the husks of rice .. and acorns. 

Adulterating (aclp'ltcwUiq), vbh sb. [f. Adul¬ 
terate r. f -ing 1 J The action of corrupting, de¬ 
basing, or falsifying, esp. by spurious admixture. 

*6x0 31 Donnf. Select, (1840' 176 Almost cucry means be¬ 
tween God and man, suffers someadulteratings and disguises; 
hut prayer least. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., The adul¬ 
terating of gems is a curious art. Mod. 1 geruudial ], Chicory 
is used for adulterating coffee, beans and iron-rust for adul¬ 
terating chicory. 

Adulteration (ad^lter/i JVm). [ad. L. adul - 
terdlibu-em, n. of action, f. adulterate : see A- 
DULTER Z'.J 

1 . The action of adulterating ; corruption or de¬ 
basement by spurious admixture. 

1506 Ord. Crysten Men AS', de Worde) Frol. 4 Folowe the 
parhes and the wayes of theyr adulteracyon. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne 1. xlvi. 116321 150 The most obscure houses are 
most apt unto adulteration, and falsification. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva vm. §798 Tu make the compound pass for the rich 
metal simple is an adulteration or counterfeit. 1751 Cham¬ 
bers Cycl., We have laws against the Adulteration of coffee, 
tea, tobacco, etc. 1823 Byron Don Juan xu. lxiii, Merely 
innocent flirtation, Not quite adulter)-, but adulteration. 
1859 Mill Liberty 171 Public control is admissible for the 
prevention of fraud by adulteration. 1864 Weekly Desp. 
14 Aug., Even chicory, we find, does not escape adulteration. 

2 . The result of adulterating ; an adulterated con¬ 
dition, product, or substance. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11.154 Though there be much Adul¬ 
teration therein,yet I conceive the inainEulk and Body thereof 
uncorrupted. 1756 Burke Find, Art/. Soc. Wks. I. 35 Free 
from the mixture of political adulterations. *775 Adair 
Amcr. Ind. 164 Indians, who arc free from adulteration by 
their far-distance from foreigners. 1859 Jephson Brittany 
vii. 87 We actually adulterate our adulteratiuns. 

Adulterator (ad^'lterriUj). [a. L .adulterator 
a corrupter; n. of agent f. adulterate ; see A- 
DULTER V.] 

tl. One who defiles by adultery; an adulterer. Obs. 
*632 Heywoou Iron Age 11. iv. i. 411 The adulterator of 
his Soueraignes bed. 

2 . One who falsifies, corrupts, or debases any¬ 
thing by spurious additions or admixtures. 

1678 Cudwortii In tell. Syst. 17 The depravers and adulter¬ 
ators of the atomical philosophy. 1870 Echo 7 Feb., The 
Board of Commerce of Delft tried to combat the adulterators, 
and for that purpose sent real butter of good quality to Kng- 
land. 

+ Adultered, ppl. a. Oh. [f. Adulter v.+ 
•ed.] Corrupted, debased ; adulterate. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virgin la (1629) 221 Seeing what paines the 
Spaniards lake to bring them to their adultered faith. 

Adulterer (ad»lt^raj). Forms: 4-5 avou-, 
avow- -terer, -terere, -tereer, -trer, -trere, -treer; 
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4-7 avouterer; 5-7advou-, advow--terer,-trer, 
etc.; 6 advoterer, advoulterer, aduoultcrer, 
rvdoulterer ; 6- adulterer, [f. avott/er, Adulter 
v. +-ER 1 , term, of male agent. Cf. rare OFr. 
avou trier and fem. avoltreresse . (For the gradual 
change of the word under L. influence from avou¬ 
terer to adulterer, see Adulter sb. and v.) Already 
in Wyclif interchanged with the earlier avou/er, 
and in the middle of 17th c. cuittl/er-cr (in its various 
forms', more distinctly expressing the agent, dis¬ 
placed adulter and its forms. Cf. catcr-er,fripper- 
er, sorcer-er, and see -ERI.] 

1 . One who commits adultery ; who violates a 
marriage-bed, whether his own or another’s. 

ciyjo Wyclif Agst. Begging Friers (1608) 53 If there he 
anie cursed lurour, extortioner or avowtrer. 1382 — Ps . 
xlix. 18 With avoutereres thi porcioun thou leidist. — 
Dent. xxii. 22 Eyther slial die, that is the auowtrcer and the 
auowtrcsse [1388 auowter and auowtresse]. c 1386 Ciiaucer 
Pars. T. 805 tPetw. MS.) pise adtioutrers breken pc temple 
of god spiritually [fittier MSS, avowtiers, auoutyeris, aduou- 
tresj. C1449 Pkcock Befr. 1. xviii. 103 Sumrnc ben foundc 
.. to he greet lecchouris, summe to be avoutreris. 1509 
Barclay Ship of Footes (1570) 65 Keping the dore while the 
attoutrer is within. 1513 Douglas /Eneis xt. vi. 106 The sle 
aduhrare occupiis his stede. 1535 Covergale fob xxiv. 15 
The aduoutcrer, that wayteth for the darcknesse. 1541 
Barnes If'A s. 1573, 319'! Certaync men doe afiirme those 
men to bee aduou here rs. 1549/ ^raye r- Bk. , Exhort,at Comm., 
If any here be a blasphemer, aduouterer [1552 adulterer 1 , or 
bee in malycc or envie. <"1585 Pilkington Wks . 1841, 642 
And called him proud, advoterer, a thief and heretic. 1611 
Iiim.E I/eh. xiii. 5 Whoremongers and adulterers [Wycl. 
auoutreris (auouteris', Tint/, advoutrars, Cranm. aduontrers, 
Cater.. Bhem. aduouterers] God will iud^e, 1629 Coke i st 
t't.of Instit, 72 b, Ifsheegoeth willingly with or toihe auow- 
trer. 1653 Baxter Chr. Com. 70 Ilereticks, Advouterers, 
Church-robbers. 1686 I.)ry»kn tfirni 4 P . nt, 1216 Reeking 
from the stews, adulterers come. 1708 Ter mes de la Ley 68 
Avowterer is an Adulterer wirh whom a married woman 
continues in Adultery'. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II, 3o6(transl. 
S tie ton.) This husband or adulterer of three queens [Felix], 
b. Also of a woman = Adulteress. 
c 1550 Ciiekf. Matt. v. 32 Whosoever divorceth his wife, 
except it be for fornications cause, doth mnk her an adulterer. 
1557 N. T. t Veliev.) Bom. vii. 3.Sheslial becalled an adulterer, 
f 2 . One who adulterates, corrupts, or debases ; 
an Adulterator. Ol>s. rare. 

1650 Urquhart Babe la is (1807) 111. 205 Usurer*, apothe¬ 
caries, cheats, coiners, and adulterers ol wares. 

Adulteress (adrlturos, -trus). [Forms: 4-5 
nvoutres, avoutresse, avowtresse, 6 advou- 
triee, 6 7 advoutresse, advouteresse, 7 adul- 
tresse, adulteresse, 8 ndulteress, ore. adul- 
tress. [The form in drift imitates Fr.; but the 
earliest form is a. OFr. avolrcssc, avoutresse f. 
avoutre ; cf. matt re, mattresse, and see -ess. It is 
thus, formally, the feminine of Adulter, not of the 
later adultcr-crl\ A woman that commits adultery. 

1382 Wyclif Lev. xx. 10 Thur^ deth dye l>oth thelecchour 
and the auowtres (1388 bothe auowter and auowtressel. 1501 
Arnold Chron. '1811)275 Yf ony weddyd woman bee ad- 
uoutrice. 1548 II all Chron. (1809) 365 To pretende that his 
awne mother was an avoutresse. 1553 UnALi. Bois. Dots. 
<1869) 81 Thou didst helpe the aduoutresse that she might Ik; 
amended. 1567 Jewel Dcf of A pot. (1611)176 She is twice 
an Aduouteresse. 1611 Siiaks. If’int. T. if. I. 78 But be't 
knowne .. Shoe's an Adultresse. 16x1 Bible fames iv. 4 Ye 
adulterers and adulteresses. 1625 Bacon Ess. xi.v. 303 This 
kinde of danger, is then to he feared .. that they be aduou- 
tresses. 1626 Massinger Bom. Actor 1. iii, Bringing on the 
sta^e a loose adulteress. 1697 Dhvden Virgil \ J.* Helen’s rich 
attire; From Argos by the fam’d adult’ress brought. 1784 
Cowpf.r Task- m. 64 'Ilf adultress 1 what a theme for angry 
verse. 1845 Whkwfu Firm. Morality iv. v. §728 'Flic 
adulteress was to be repudiated and otherwise punished. 

Adulterine (adzr Heroin), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
adulteriu-us born of adultery, spurious ; f. adulter , 
Used first in the fig. sense.] A. adj. 

1 . Born of adulter}'. 

1751 Chambers Cycl. Adulterine children are more odious 
than the illegitimate offspring of single persons. 7875 Maine 
llist. lust. ii. 53 Matthew O’Neill was an adulterine bastard. 

2 . Of or relating to adultery. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 23 Aug. 9/1 The demand for homicidal 
and adulterine fiction is enormous. 

3 . Jig. Spurious, counterfeit ; due to adulteration. 

1542 Becon Potation for Lent Wks. 1843, 87 To try the 

adulterine, feigned, and false, from the sincere, germane, and 
true learning. 1546 Suppt. of Commons 92 Forget not your 
ownc youthe, when these adulterine trees were too stronge 
for you. 16*1 Burton Anat. Met. u. iv. 1. i. (1676) 226/2 A 
knave Apothecary .. may doe infinite harme, by . . adulter¬ 
ine drugs, bad mixtures, a 1667 Jer. Taylor Serm. (1678) 
182 As adulterine Metals retain the Lustre and Colour of 
Cold, but not the Value. 1865 Kingsley Herne, xx. (in 
Get. Wets. 417/2' The French look on us monk-made knights 
as spurious and adulterine, unworthy of the name of knight. 

4 . Illegal, illegitimate, unlicensed; esp. in Eng. 
llist. 1 Adulterine * castles, guilds. 

1640 Bp. Wk\x Efiisc. by Div. Bight it. $ 8.130 It is enough 
that it is adulterine, fur that it is not named by the Apostles. 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Adulterine marriages, in St. 
Augustine’s sense, denote second marriages, contracted after 
a divorce. 1776 Adam Smith IK A”. (1869) 1 .1. x. 130 When 
any particular class of artificers or traders thought proper to 
act as a corporation or guild without a charter, such were 
called adulterine guilds. 1829 Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 
39 Upon the Pipe Roll of the 26th Henry 2nd is a return of 
the adulterine Gilds in the city of Ixmdon. 1851 Turner 
Pom, Archil. II. Introd. 23 The erection of numerous fort¬ 


resses, adulterine castles they were termed, as huilt without 
license from the crown. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. x. 333 
The adulterine or unlicensed castles, by whomsoever erected 
.. are to be destroyed. 

B. sb. An illegitimate child, rare. 

1708 H. Colebrooke Hindu Z.rt7W«8oi)lI.28o* Cunda ' is 
expfained, by Amera, an adulterine hegotten during the hus¬ 
band’s life-time. 

t AduTtering, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Adulter v. + 
ixo-.] Corrupting, debasing, adulterating. 

1599 Marston Scourge of Fill, i.-iii. 183 Shall cock-horse, 
fat-pauncht Milo staine whole stocks Of well-borne soules, 
with his adultering spots? 

Adulterism. rare. [f. Adulterize; see -ism.] 

1870 Power Handy-book ab. Books 91 (quoting O. Hamst 
Martyr to Bibliogp , Adulterism, name altered or adulter¬ 
ated, as d’AUon (Dalton), de Foe (Defoe). 

Adulterize (adultereiz), v. arch. [f. Adulter 
sb. + -I 7 .E. Cf. tyrannize, etc.] To commit adultery. 

1611 Cotgr., Adulterer (Fr.), to commit adultery, to play 
the adulterer, to adulterize it. 1615 F. Markham Booke of 
Honour 190 Examine the Decalogue in the old 1 -aw .. that 
saith ‘Doe not adulterize.’ 1643 Milton Divorce n. xvii. 
J52 If the wife attempted .. such things as gave open sus- 
picion of adulterizing. 1871 F. J. Furnivall pref. to Lane- 
ham's Lett, yi Other spiritual fathers .. haunt ale-houses, 
adulterize with women. 

Adulterous (adirlteras), <7. Also 5-6 advou- 
trous, 6 advout-, advoulterous. [f. Adulter + 
-ou.s, after anal, of words ad. Fr. or L. in -ottsi] 

1 . Pertaining to, or characterized by the practice 
of adultery. 


1470 85 Malory Morte Arthur { 1634) I- *97 Knights that 
be advoutrous or lecherous, shall not be happy nor fortunate 
in the wars. 1526 'Findale Matt. xii. 39 The cvyll and ad¬ 
voutrous generacion seketh a signe [Cranm., Genet '., Bhcm. 
aduouterous, 1611 adulterous. 1 1535 Coverdale I/osea iii. 1 
(to yet thy waye & wowe an aduouterous woman. 1549 Oi.dk 
tr. Erasm.on F.phes. Prol. II. 105 Blasphemous swearyng; 
advouterous lyving. 1606 Siiaks. Ant. Cl. in. vi. 94 Th* 
adulterous Anthony, most large in his abhoml nations, 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 753 By thee [wedded love] adulterous lust 
was driven from men Among the bestial herds to range. 
1814 Southey Boderick xx. Wks. IX. 179 Efface the shame 
Of their adulterous birth. 1841 Emerson Meth. A ’at. 11875) 

11. 233 It is the office . . of this age to annul that adulterous 
divorce. Mod. The offspring of this adulterous union. 

f 2 . Bom in adultery, adulterine. Obs. 

a 1593 Marlowe Dido lit. ii. 828 Lustful Jove and his adul¬ 
terous child. 1607 1 ’opsell Serpents (1653' 807 They were 
adulterous, and the children of strangers. 

3 . Pertaining to, or characterized by, adultera¬ 
tion ; spurious, counterfeit, adulterate, arch. 

1567 M M I.ET Greene Forest 21 All adulterous and cottnter- 
faytea Mettals it doth betray. 1586 Ferne Blazon of Gen trie 
238, 1 ineane not only that they l>e vnperfect, but also adul¬ 
terous and dishonorable. 1635 F. White Treat. Sabbath 
Kp. Ded. 20 We haue justly rejected all counterfeit and 
adulterous Traditions. 1743 Fond. \ Country Bresoer (ed. 2) 
ii. 127 ’t here are Thousands in the Nation .. that are guilty 
uf this adulterous Part of Brewing. 1771 Smollett Humph. 
Clinker 806 An adulterous mixture, brewed up of nauseous 
ingredients. 1808 Wu.fokd Sacr. Isles in Asiat. Bcs. VII I, 
252 He took out one or two leaves and substituted others 
with an adulterous legend. 

Adulter on sly (adr-ltSrasIi), adv. [f. Adul¬ 
terous +-ly-.] In an adulterous manner. 

1599 Sandys Enr. Spec. (1632141 Children adulterously be¬ 
gotten. 1643 Milton On Divorce n. ii. 11847) 138 1 A patent 
to wed another adulterously. 1723 Priuraux Mahomet 152 
(T.) Nu man should be allowed adulterously to take to wife 
her that is at the same time the wife of another. 

Adultery (adtulteri). Forms: 4-5 avowter, 
avowtrie, -tri, -tery, avouterye ; 4-6 avoutrie, 
-try; 5 avutrie, avoutri, -trye, -terie, avowtrye; 
adultery, -trye (only in Sc. and north, writers); 
5-6 advoutrye, -tery, -terye, advoultrye, 5-7 
advowtry, -trie, advoutrie, -try, 6 advoutri, 
-treye, adoutry, aduoultrie, -try, adoultry, 6-7 
adultry, -trie, -terie, 6- adultery, [a. OFr. avou- 
terie, avoutrie, earlier aouleric, aulterie , n. of condi¬ 
tion f. avoutre , aoutre\—\.. adulter, sec -Y; found 
alongside of avou l ire, earlier abut ire, a Hit ere L. 
adultenitm, occas. also in Kng. as avenater. In 
14th c. Fr. a learned form ad 11 1 tire was formed 
afresh on L. adu/terium, and gradually superseded 
the popular avou tire and avoutcrie ; under the same 
influence the Kng. avoutrie was progressively re¬ 
fashioned as advoutrie or aduou trie, aduoultrie, 
adoultry, adultry f adultery, thus ending in a direct 
Kng. repr. of adulterium, and practically a dislinct 
word from avoutrie , though connected with it by 
every kind of intermediate form. This latinized 
type had also been used by Scotch and northern 
writers as early as 1430. //i/zwc/r/sumvcd to 16S8.] 

1 . Violation of the marriage bed; the voluntary 
sexual intercourse of a married jierson with one of 
the opposite sex, whether unmarried, or married to 
another (the former case l)eing lechnicallydesignaled 
single, the latter double adultery ), 

1366 Maunoev. 249 5 >f ony man or woman b« taken in 
Avowtery or Fomycacyoun, anon thei sleen him. c 1370 
Wyclif Agst. Begging Friers (1608' 31 Fryars suffren might ie 
men, fro yeare to veare, live in avowtrie. 1386 Chaucer 
Parson's T. 766 Thilke stynkynge synne of lecherie that 
men clepe auowtrie (v.r. avoutrie, aunulerie, advoutrie*-, ad- 
uotitre). 1400 Apol. for Lott. 78 If he first woman may 
not proue her contract, ban be secound schal be his wif, bi 


resoup of avowter. c 1418 Pol. Poems (1859) 11 . 247 So over¬ 
set with avutrie. c 1425 WvntoUn Cron. vi. ii. 87 Bot a wyk- 
kdy wyf had he Dat Icvyd in-til Adultery, c 1460 Cov. Myst. 
(1841) to A woman.. .The whiche was taken in adultrye. 
1485 Richard 111 in Paston Lett. 883 111 . 317 Doughter 
unto Dame Katryne Swynford and of her in double Avoutry 
gottyn. 1491 Caxton Hcnv to Die 6 The woman that was 
taken in aduoultrye. 1525 Lo. Berners Froissart xliii. II. 
139 She was but a bastarde, and borne in eduoutrye. 1533 
Elyot Cast el ofHetth nt. xii. 67 1 lym, which had committed 
adoutry with his mayster’s wyfe. 1541 Barnes Wks. 1573, 
187/2 That you shal depose a kyng, bycause hee lyueth fn 
aduoultry. 1570 Asciiam Scholem , (1863) 81 Knightes that 
do kill .. and commit fowlest aduouheres. 161 j Bible fottn 
viii. 4 This woman was taken in adultery, in the very act. 

| IFycl, avoutri, Tind. advoutry, Cranm. aduoutry, Genes*., 
Bftem. aduoutrie,£ 7 <w. 1590 adulterie.] 1641 W. Cartwright 
Ordinary iv. v. (1651) 75 There shall be no Advowtry in 
my ward. 1648 Hekrick To his Book Wks. 1859, 409 She’l 
runne to all adulteries. 1660 R. Coke Elan. Power q Subj. 
194 Deadly sin, of Fornication, Avowtry, and such like. 
1677 Baxter Let. in Anssv. Dodwell 114, 1 heard, when 1 
was young, of one, or two, that for Adulteiy stood in a 
White Sheet in the Church. 1688 Pol. Ballads (i860) 1 . 265 
As long as you've pence, y’need scruple no offence, For 
murder, advoutery, treason. *835 Thiki.wall Greece 1 . viii. 
327 Adulter)' was long unknown at Sparta. 

b. Kxtended in Scripture, to unchastily generally; 
and by various theologians opprobriously used of 
any marriages of which they disapproved, as of a 
widower, a nun, a Christian with a Jewess, etc. 
{Interpretative adultery). Also fig. in Script.* to 
giving the affections lo idols, idol-worship ; and in 
Eecl. writers to the enjoyment by any one of a 
benefice during the life-time of the legal incumbent, 
or to the translation of a bishop from one sec to 
another {Spiritual adultery). See Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. 1753, s.v. 

1388 Wyclif fer. iii, o Bi li3tnes.se of hir fornicacioun sche 
defoulide the enhe, and dide auowtrie with a sloon, and with 
a tree. 1590 Bible (Genev.) Matt. v. 28 Whosoever looketh 
on a woman to lust after her, hath committed adulterie with 
her already in his heart. 1611 Biri.e fer. Hi. 9 Shee defiled 
the land,and committed adulter)' with stones and with stockes. 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v. A kind of second marriage, 
winch was esteemed a degree of adulter)-. 187* Freeman 
Hist. Ess. ed. 2) 17 lie is rebuked by Saint Dunstan who 
pronounces the marriage to be mere adulter)-. 

■| * Used in ancient customs for the punishment or 
fine imposed for that offence, or the privilege of 
prosecuting for it.' Chambers, Cycl. Supp. 1753, 
whence in subseq. Encyclopaedias and Diets. But 
Spelman, who is quoted for it, gives it only (and 
that erroneously) as a use of the L. adulterium. 
f 2 . Adulteration, debasement, corruption. Obs. 
1609 B. Ionson Epicene 1. i, Such sweet neglect more tak- 
eth me, Than all lh‘ Adulteries of Art. *673 Lady's Catting 
11. iii. §20. 92 Nor must she think to cure this by any the 
little adulteries of art: she may buy beauty, and yet can 
never make it her own. 

Adulthood (adrrlthud). [f. Adult a. + -hood.] 
= Adultxkss. 

c 1870 Cow den Clarke in Tsvo Gent. Verona (ed. Rolfe 
1882) 26 Twelfth Night.. was written in the full vigour and 
adulthood of his IShakspcre's] conformation. 

Adultness (adwltnes). [f. Adult a. + -xess.] 
The stale of being adult; complete development. 

1754-64 Smellie Midwifrty 11 . 58 The gums being cut the 
teeth appeared in the adultness of those in grown persons, 

t Adu’mber, -bre, v. Obs. rare [a. MFr. 
adttmbrc-r, adombre-r, refash, of OFr. aiimbrer, 
aombrer L. adumbrei-re to shadow forth, lo over¬ 
shadow: seeADUMBRATE.] To overshadow, obscure. 

*535 Stewakt Cron. Scott. 23663 II. 118 The cruell dartis 
with mony awfull gan3e . . The dais licht adumbrit. 

tAdu'mbered, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prcc. + -ed.] 
Overshadowed. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Boode (1876) 26 (D.) Serene thy woe- 
adumbred front, sweet Saint. 

Adumbral (&dzrmbral), a. [f. L. ad to + 
umbra shade + -al 1 ; with reference to adumbrare, 
Adumrratk v. 4.] 

1 . Of overshadowing nature ; shady. 

1845 Blackw. Mag. LV 11 . 246 This circular adumbral and 
pluvial roofing had to be adapted to the female head. 

2 . Zool. A shortened equivalent of Adumbuellar. 

1881 E. R. Lankester in fml. Microsc.Sc. Jen. 124 The 

cells of the adumbral walls are like those of the ring-canals. 

Adumbrant (adu mbrant), a. rare ~°. [ad. I.. 
adumbrant-em pr. pple.of adumbrei-re \ see Adum¬ 
brate.] -Shadowing forth, representing in outline. 
1731 In Bailey, vol. II. Also in Johnson and mod. Diets. 

Adumbrate (adrrmbn’ tb z>. [f. L. adumbrat- 
ppl. stem of ad umbra-re lo overshadow, to shade, 
lo shadow out ; f. ad to + umbra-re to shade.] 

+ 1 . To shade (a picture), to represent with due 
light and shade so as to complete what has been 
sketched or delineated. (So in K.) Obs. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 113 Whose resplendent 
laud and honour, to delineate and adumbrate to the ample 
life, were a work that would, etc. 

2 . To represent the shadow of (anything), to draw 
or figure in outline ; to outline ; lo sketch ; to give 
a faint indication of. 

1641 Fkkxck Distillation Ep. Ded. A iiijb, I crave leave 
to adumbrate something of that art which I know you will 
tie willing.. to promote. 1691 Br. of Ely A nm>. Touchstone 
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ADUSTIVE. 


2zj Which is not expressly prepounded . . but adumbrated 
and obscurely indicated. 18x7 Jas. Mill Brit. Imlia 1 1 , v. 
ix. 706 Its duties were very ill defined, or rather not defined 
at all, but only adumbrated. 

3 . Jig. To represent a substance by its * shadow 
or emblem ; to shadow forth, to typify; hence, to 
foreshadow, prefigure, as ‘coming events cast their 
shadows before.* 

1581 Marbeck Bk. ofNotts 147 Abolished by the glorie of 
Christ, whose death and passion they [burnt offerings] did 
adumbrate. 1611 J. Guilljm Heraldriexxw i. 181 The Griffon 
.. will neuer be taken aliue; wherein hce doth adumbrate 
or rather liuely set forth the propertie of a valorous Souldier. 
,637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. 1. viii. 28 All Riles .. our 
Holy-da yes among the rest, serve onely to adumbrate and 
shadow foorlh something. 1677 Calk Crt. 0/Gentiles 1. it. 
vi.72 Noah .. is adumbrated to us, not only in Salumc, but 
also in Prometheus. 1872 H. Macmillan True Vine i. 32 
What qualities in Christ are adumbrated hy the vine? 

4 . To overshadow ; to shade, obscure. 

1670 G. H. tr. / list . Cardinals 11. iii. 180 The lustre of his 
good qualities is in some measure adumbrated by certain 
defects. 1681 Trial o/S. Col ledge 4 r To adumbrate our Ac¬ 
tions, for fear we should be discovered. 1835 Mabry at Jar, 
Faith/, v. j 8 [He] was kneeling at the bedside, his nose ad¬ 
umbrating the coverlid of my bed. i860 J. P. Kennedy 
Horse Shoe R. v. 55 The building was adumbrated in the 
shelter of a huge willow. 

Adumbrated (adzrmbrcited), ///. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED.] Shadowed forth ; represented faintly or in 
outline. 

1706 Phillips, Adumbrated , shadowed, resembled. 1877 
Cairo Philos. Kant iv.64 The vaguely adumbrated idealism 
of the Siris. 

Adumbration (redznnbrt'i’Jbn). [ad, L. admit - 
bration-cm, n. of action, f. adumbrd-rc ; see AD¬ 
UMBRATE.] 

+ 1 . Shading in painting. Obs. 

1531 Elyot Governor (1580s 207 Alexander. . came to the 
shop of Apelles .. reasoned with him of lynes, adumbrations, 
proportions and other lyke things perteining to imagery. 

2 . Representation in outline, sketching; and 
cotter . an outline, a sketch ; a shadowy figure; a 
faint or slight sketch or description. 

1552 Huloet, Adumbration or light description of a house 
side or front, where the lyue l? line] do answer to the com- 
passe and centrye of euerye parte. Scenographia . 1586 Let. 
to Earl Leycester 2 Her inward vertues, whereof it is im¬ 
possible for mee to make the least adumbration. 1656 Jkanes 
Fulnesse 0/Christ 14 Painters, whose first rude or imperfect 
draught is termed a shadow, or adumbration, upon which 
theylay afterwards the lively colours. 1677 Gale Crt. 0/ Gen • 
tiles II. hi. 90 The Pagan Philosophers had some kind of.. 
dark adumbration or shadowy description of the first princi¬ 
ples of Nature. 187a Mivart Auat. 290 The only faint ad¬ 
umbration of such organs, outside Man’s Class, is to be 
found in Pigeons. 1876 IX)WELL Among nip Bks. 11. 43 Nor 
capable of being (old unless by far-off hints and adumbra¬ 
tions. 1880 H. James Benvahoi. 346 Like the dim adum¬ 
bration of the darker half of the lunar disk. 188a Times 
4 May, The Prime Minister's adumbration of measures. 

3 . Symbolic representation typifying or pre¬ 
figuring the reality. 

1622 Fotherby Atheom. 27 Which three Arts haue appa¬ 
rently an adumbration of the Trinity. 1650 Gregory .Strut, 
on Resurr. 60 Death as it is here ,. under the type and ad¬ 
umbration of sleep. 17*8 Hartley Obscri \ Man x . iii. § r. 
319 An Emblem, or Adumbration of our Passage through 
the Present Life. 1858 E. H, Sears A ihatuisia vii. 58 The 
reality of which earth is only a dull and feeble adumbration. 

4 . Her. An outline figure. 

1610 Geillim lleraldrie 11. iii. 42 Adumbration, or Trans¬ 
parency, is a cleere exemption of the substance of the Charge, 
or thing borne, in such sort as that there remained! nothing 
thereof to be discerned, but the naked and bare proportion 
of the outward lineaments thereof. 

5 . Overshadowing ; shade, obscuration. 

1653 Manton Expos. Tames i. 17 in lVis. 1871 IV. no 
Stars, according to their different light ajul posture, have 
divers adumbrations. 1658 Sir T. Browne < 7 (ir<rf. Cyrus 11 , 
549 The sight being ., circumscribed between long parallels 
and the and adumbration from the branches. 

1863 Long y.W ayside Inn I nterl. 111.9 Above them ..its awful 
adumbration passed, A luminous shadow, vague and vast. 

Adumbrative (adzrmbrctiv), a. [f. L. aJnm- 
brdt - ppl. stem of adumbrd-re (see Adumbrate) + 
-ive.] Having the attribute of shadowing forth, 
faintly indicating, figuring, or typifying. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872) II. 1. x. 44 Mute monuments 
pathetically adumbrative of much. 1865 — Fredk. Gt. V. 
xiv. iii. 178 * Bob Monopoly, the late Tallyman* (adumbrative 
for Walpole, late Prime Minister). 1858 Kitto Bible lllustr. 
Morn. Ser. III. 149 They are remarkably typical or adumbra¬ 
tive of that larger and greater work of God in the soul of man. 
Adumbratively (adz? mbretivU),ai/y. [f. prec. 
+ -LY 2 .] In an adumbrative manner ; so as to repre¬ 
sent or indicate in a shadowy way. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. V. xiv. iii. 178 England, or, as it 
is adumbratively called, * the Manor of St. JamesV 

Adumbrellar (:e:d|pmbre*BL[\ a. Zool. [mod. 
f, L. cut to, at + Umbrella, applied to the disc of 
Acalcpha , + -ar. Cf. adactinal, adored.] In sea- 
blubbers: Pertaining to the upper surface of the 
velum or marginal ridge, which is turned towards 
the ‘ umbrella * or disc, in opposition to the abum - 
brcllar or lower surface. 

1881 E. R. Lankester in Jrnl. Micro sc. Sc. Jan. 131 The 
ectoderm of the adumbrellar surface of the velum. 

Adun(e, early form of Adown. 
t Adunate, ///. a. Obs. rare-', [ad. L. ad Ft- 


mll-ns pa. pple. oiadFtnd-rc to unite; f. ad to + Fata- 
re to make one, f. Fat us one.] United, joined in one. 

1470 Harding Citron, cxlvii, Two semely princes together 
adunate [v.r. adioynate). 

Adunation (ledimuTpn). [ad. L. adFmiUion-eiu 
n. of action f. adftna-re to unite: see prec.] Union 
or combination into one. 

1551 Cranmer Ahs7o. to Gardiner 352 fP.) Before the adu¬ 
nation in the Virgin’s womb, the godhead and manhood 
were two natures. 161a Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. 1653,90 
The cure is not so safe to sew it up .. because his adunation 
is uncertain. 1680 Boyle Scept. C/tymist. 04 The cold does 
not cause any Real Union or Adunation of these Bodies. 1881 
Overton Wm. Law 275 'Phis analogy—one might almost 
say this adunation—of the spiritual and the natural worlds. 
Adunc (admik), <7.; also 7 adunque. [ad. L. 
aduitc-tts bent in ; f. ad to + ttttcus adj. hooked, sb. 
a hook.] Hooked ; bent inward. 

16x6 Bacon Syfva § 258 Parrels have an adunque Bill. 
1697 Evelyn Numism. ix. 297 The Nose., if Aquiline or 
Adunc. 1872 M. Collins Pr. Clarice 1 . v. 74 The astute bill- 
discounter, adunc of nose. 

t Adxrncate, ///. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. med. L. 
adumdl-us pa. pple. of adt med-re ; f. I,. ad to + 
tmed-re to hook: sec Adunc.] Bent inward ; 
hooked ;=* Aduncous. 

1661 R. Lovell Anim. $ Min. The unites are in .. those of 
the rapacious aduncate. 

Aduncate (adwnkrit), v. [f. med. L. adimcFit- 
ppl. stem of ad mud-re ; see prec.] To curve in¬ 
ward. (Cited only in pa. pple.) 

1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton v. iii. <1842) 302 You shall see 
the son of a I-ondon tailor strut past .. with a beak as ex¬ 
travagantly aduncated as if, etc. 

Aduncity (adzrnsUi). ? Obs. [ad. L. adutteilas 
n. of state, f. adum-us Adunc ; see -ity.] ‘ Crook¬ 
edness ; flexure inward ; hookedness.’ J. 

1589 IHaluwkll quotes Rider]. 1626 Cockeram, Atinn- 
city, hookednes, crookcdncssc. 1714 IArbcthnot & Poll] 
M. Scriblerus Pope's Wks. 1824 VI 1 . 71 The aduncity of 
the jK>unces and beaks of the hawks, is the cause of the great 
and habitual iinmoraliiy of those animals. 

Aduncous (adviikas), a. [f. L. adunc-ns 
Adunc+ -ous.] Hooked, bent inward, incurved. 

1656 Blolnt Gloss ., Aduncous , crooked downwards, hook¬ 
ed. 1713 Derham Physic0- Theol. iv. xv. 257 They arc char¬ 
acteristics of Rapacious birds, to have Aduncous Bills ami 
Talons, i860 Groom-Napier Gloss. Bot. Terms 521, A dun- 
cons, crooketf or hooked. 

+ Adu’nct, i1. Obs. A badly formed variant of 
Adunc, Adunque, simulating the form of a pa. pple. 

1635 Hf.ywood Hierarchic 111. 157 Of Democritus his 
A tomes, some are light. . some Cornered, others * Adunct.’ 
Adune, var. oiAdin v. Obs. to stun with noise. 

-i Aduni'te, v. Obs. [f. L. ad to + Unite, f. L. 
Ftttbre. There was no L. adFmTrc, but ml Ft mi re : 
sec Adunate.] To unite or join to. 

1662 J. Chandler Hein tout's Or in trike 256 It might be ad- 
united within the Cup-board. 

t Aduuiting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + -in<; L] 
Uniting together. 

1662 J. Chandler Helmont's Oriatrike 67 The water doth 
sustain as much pressing together, going to ruinc, and ad- 
uniting, as great Stones or Mettalls do overpoyse the water 
in weight. 

t Adu *re, v. Obs. [ad. L. adFtr-ere to burn, 
scorch ; f. ad to + Ftr-ere to burn.] traits, or absol. 
To bum completely, to calcine; to scorch, parch. 

c 1420 Patlad. on Httsb. 11. 354 And askes with, the heete 
apart to putteOfdoungeindoon, lest it adure and lette. 1599 
A. M. tr. GabclhoueVs Bk. Physic § 3,22/1 Flea a little Mouse, 
take the intestines .. adure them in a piptken. 1620 Venner 
Via Recta vi. 93 It adureth the blood. 1626 Bacon Syh\i 
§ 319 Such a degree of Heat .. doth Mellow, and not Adurc. 

t Adurent, ///. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. adu- 
rent-em pr. pple. of adFtr-Fre : see prec.] Burning, 
hot and dry. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 460 Nitre, the spirit of which is less 
Adttrent than salt. 

t Adush, v. Obs. [f. A- /ref. 1 + Dusn.] To cause 
to fall heavily, to precipitate. 

c 1220 Halt Mcid. 41 Heo ]>et tus aduslc hire heuenliche 
fader adun. 

A-dusk (adrrsk), adv. and /red. a., prop ./hr. 
[A /re/. l in + Dusk sb. after analogy of alight , 
afire.] In dusk, in gloom; gloomy, dark. 

1856 Mrs. Browning A urora Leigh 1. 502 Vou wish to die 
and leave the world a*dusk For others. 

Adust (adtrst), //i. a. [ad. L.adFtsEus pa. pple. 
of adFtr-Frc : see Aduue. A favourite term of the 
medical writers of the middle ages; see sense 3, in 
which it was found in most of the mod. languages. 
The Fr. adttsle (15 th c.) may therefore be the im¬ 
mediate source of the Eng.] 

1 . Scorched, seared; burnt up, calcined; dried 
up with heat, parched. Also Jig. 

1550 Bale Eng. Votaries 11.4: b, Lyke an adust eon scyen ceil 
hypocrite. 1623 Rowlandson Bless, in Blasting 40 Being 
burnt, or made adust, by some extraordinary heat of the 
sunne. 1637 Nabbe Microcosm, in Dodsl. IX. 124 Provoke 
me no more; 1 am adust with rage. 1667 Milton P. L. xn. 
634 With torrid heat, And vapour as the Lybian air adust. 
1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. vi. 179 The Vulgar now and 
then cure putrid Fevers by taking of adust Wine. 175$ 
Hales Distillation in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 327 Its more 
disagreeable adust taste. 1854 De Quincev Revolt. Tartars 
Wks. IV. 152 The camels ,. these arid and adust creatures. 


1857 Fraser's Mag. LVI, 69 African islands .. whose deso¬ 
late and adust beauty sets the imagination all on fire. 

2 . Of colour: Brown, as if scorched by fire, or 
by the sun ; sunburnt. 

1^96 Nashe Saffron Walden no Of an adust swarth chol- 
Jericke dye. 1601 Holland Pliny 11634) L 28 Which stone 
is shewed at this day .. carrying a burnt and adust colour. 
1678 Loud. Gas. nicccxxv/4 One Mary, a Lecestershirc 
woman .. compaction somewhat adust.. Run away from, 
etc. c 1760 Smollett Ode to Jude/. 67 Arabia’s scorching 
sands he crossed .. Conductor of her Tribes adust. 1845 
Ford llandbk. Spain 1 . ii. 202 Here everything is adust and 
tawny, from man to his wife, his horse, his ox or his ass, 

3 . Applied to a supposed state of the body and 
its humours, much spoken of in the earlier days of 
medicine, its alleged symptoms being dryness of 
the body, heal, thirst, black or burnt colour of the 
blood, and deficiency of serum in il, alrabilions or 
1 melancholic ’ complexion, etc. Obs. exc. in general 
sense, alrabilions, sallow, gloomy in features or 
temperament. 

c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems i' 1340> 197 Ay ful of yrc, of maly*, 
and rancour, Drye and adust and a gret was tour. 1542 
Bookdk Dyetaryx i. 1870' 261 Burnt breade and hard crustes, 
— doth ingendre color aduste and mcluncoly humours. 1576 
Barer Center's Jewell 0/Health 63 a, Cares of the myndc 
.. of adust flew me engendred. I fid. 101 a, This purgeth 
choller adust, and melancholic. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
F.p. 33s In Fevers and hot distempers from choler adust is 
caused a blacknes.se in our tongues, teeth and excretions. 
1657 Physical Diet. The blood is then said to be adust, 
when by reason of extraordinary heat the thinner parts are 
evaporated, and the thicker remain black and dreggy. 1728 
Pole Dune. 11.33 No meagre muse-rid mope adust and thin. 
1810 W. Irving Sk. Bk. II. 91 That plodding spirit with 
which men of adust temperament follow up any tract of 
study. 1880 A then.runt 27 Mar. 414 The tall, somewhat 
adust and worn woman standing by a table. 

t Adu*st, v. Obs. [f. prec.] To burn, lo scorch, 
to scar; to dry up with heal. Also Jig. 

1550 Balk Eng. Votaries 1.46b, An hundred tbousamle 
conscycnces dyd he .. adust e with his Komyshc fay the. 
1633 T. N[ewton] LemrttVs Touchst. Complex. 64 Beards of 
the colour of brassc : for lhat the haire.s are neither adusted 
by the Sunne, nor yet by any inward heal. 1667 Mii.ion 
/’. /,. vi. 514 Sulphurous and Nitrous Foame .. Concocted 
and adusted they reduced To blackest grain. 

Adust (adjust', adv. and/;?</. a., prop.///;-. [A- 
/;*<•/. 1 of state + 1 )i*sr ; after analogy of a-b/aze, 
a-slt'i/.] In a dtiMy condition, aflecled by dust. 
[So explained by the author quoted.] 

1863 (ii o. Kt.lOT Ronwta in Cortih. Mag. Y 11 . 297 lie was 
lived and adust with long riding. 

t Adu’sted, ///. a. Obs. [f. Adivt r. + -n>.] 

1 . = Adust a. 1. 

1550 Bale A pot. 63 What your adusted conscience thynk- 
eth of it I can not tell. 1642 llowui. /k i rav. 118691 74 
Those rayes which scorch the adusted soylcs of Calabria. 

2. — Adust a. 2. 

T 55 ° Nicoli.s Thttcyd. 57 ik.> 'Chair skyime was as reddc 
colour adusted, full of a lyttle thymic blaynes. 

3 . - Adust a. 3. 

1607 Tolseli. Four-footed Beasts< 1673I 19 [They] eat the 
flesh of Asses, which begetting in their body much incluu- 
cholick and adusted humor, causeth them to fall into the 
Elephantia or spotted leprosie. 1620 Venner l ia Rata iv. 
77 Red Herrings give a very bad and adusted nourishment. 

t Adustible, a. Obs. [a. Fr. adust tide; see 
Adust a. and -blu.] Capable of being burnt, or 
dried with fire. 

1611 Cotgr., Adustiblc, adustible. burnable, wasteable, 
parehable. 1650 Asumoi.k Chymicat Colt, 102 The unctuous, 
adustible, phlegmatick, and evaporablc parts. [In Bailey, 
Johnson, and mod. Diets.] 

tAdustion. Obs. [ad. L. adFtslibu-em n. of 
action f. ad Ft r-Fie : sec Adure. In the medical 
vocabulary of most modern lang. in i6lh e. (sec 
sense 3\ and possibly in Kng. innned. from Fr.] 

1 . The action or process of burning, scorching, 
heating to dryness, or parching. 

1594 Flat Jewell-ho. 3 The more you distil at once .. the 
oyles will be in lesse dauuger of adustion. 1601 Holland 
Pliny 11634) L424 The faults and imperfections of pitch . . 
are known by . . the very adustion (hereof. 1673 111 Phil. 
Trans. VIII. 6128 The Peripateticks, who derive the Salt- 
ness of the Sea from the Adustion of the water by the sun¬ 
beams. 1725 Bradley Pant. Diet. s.v. Gravel , Turpentine- 
powder, made by Way of Adustion, or drying in the Sun. 

2 . The state of being burnt, or scorched ; parched 
dryness. 

1559 Morwyng Evonymus 218 Fire in destination dothe 
more procure the savoure of adustion and brentnesse. 1650 
As»l mole Chymical Coll. 103 Decoct it in Dung, because hy 
Inhumation, Adustion is taken away. 1725 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. s. v. Distilling , The least Savour of Smoke or Adustion. 

3 . The state of being Adust in sense 3; hotness 
and dryness of the humours of the body. 

1533 Elyot Castelof llelth (1541) 6 The lyvcrin heie dis¬ 
tempered hath moche blacke choler toward age by adustion 
of red choler. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iii. in. 11651) 207 
Adustion of humours makes men mad. *658 Cclpepler 
Astrol. ^ mi gem. Dis. 90 Such diseases as come of adustion 
of blood, as the Pestilence. 

t Adu*stive, a. Obs. [f. L. culFisl- ppl. stem of 
cuiFtr-ere (see Adure) + -ive, as if ad. L. *adiis- 
Hvus.) Burning, scorching, fiery. 

1633 T. Adams Ex/. 2 Pet. ii. 4 (1865) 282/r God's power 
shalTseparale the clarity of fire from the aduslive virtue. 1678 
R. R[vsskll] tr. Geber 11.1. iv. ii. 86 The adustive unctuosity 
of Sulphur .. which is easily inflamed. 

17 2 
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ADVANCE. 


+ Adu’stness. Obs. rare* 1 , [f. Adust a. + 
-ness.] The state of being adust; scorching heat. 

1652 French Vorksh. Spa xiv. »o6 Consider whether there be 
not abundance of terrene adustness in the bowels of the earth. 

Advail, advale, obs. forms of Avail and Avale. 

|| Ad valorem (^ : d valorem), adv. phr. [L. 

= (according 1 to value, (in proportion) to worth.] 

A phrase (properly adverbial, but more commonly 
attributive) meaning 'in proportion to the value, 
applied to a mode of levying customs-duties upon 
goods, when these are taxed at rates proportioned 
to their estimated value. 

1711 Act 10 Anne x\x. § 34 The said Books, Prints and 
Maps as are to pay the said Duties ad Valorem . i 7®7 p lT J 
Sp. on Customs Bill 21 Mar., Particularly the case o X ad vat • 
orem duties. 1825 Ed in. Rev. XL 1 I 1 . 76 Silk goods are to 
be freely admitted .. on payment of an ad valorem duly ot 
30 per cent. 1866 Crump Banking iv. 88 Cheques drawn out 
of the United Kingdom are .. required to have ad valorem 
foreign stamps. 

Advance (sedvens) v. Forms: 3-6 avaunce, 
3-5 avaunse, (4 avonci), 4-7 avance, 5 avanso 
(awawns Sc.), 5-6 advaunce, 6 avawnce (a- 
wance 5 V.), 6-advance, [a. OFr. avanee-r, avan- 
cie-r pop. L. abanted-re, f. late I., abante (hr. 
avant ) away before, f. ab off, away + ante before. 
The form advance, due to mistaking initial a for 
a representative of K. ad, as in a{d)vcntnrc, oc¬ 
casional in 15-16th c. French (in which, the d 
being mute, it was merely an artificial spelling) 
has been established in Kng. as a permanent perver¬ 
sion of the word. So in advantage. See Ad- 2.] 

I. To move forward in place. 

1 . Irans. To move, put, or push (a thing) for¬ 
ward. Also fig. 

1509 Hawes Past. PI. xxxm. xvi, Hisglnvehc did agaynst 
me advaunce. 1611 Heywood Gold. Age lit. i. 48 Brauely 
aduance your strong orbicular shields. 1667 Milton /. L. 

11. 682 Execrable shape, That dar’st, though grim and ter¬ 
rible, advance Thy mis-created Front athwart my way. 1718 
Pope Iliad M. 721 Who spread their bucklers, and advance 
their spears. 1844 Disraeli Coningsly y\. v. 240 'I he sofa 
which Sidonia had advanced to the middle of the room. 
1875 H. Rogers Supcrh. Orig. Bible ix. (ed. 3)386 Man lias 
advanced the frontier of physical science. 

+ b. ref. To move (oneself) forward. Obs. 

1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 19/2, I shal avaunce me and goo 
to fore you into galylee. a 1528 Skelton Bcr.vge o/Courte 88 
Auaunceyourselfe toaproche. 1610 Holland Camden s Brit. 
(1637)60 He .. avanced himselfe before the ensignes on foot. 

2 . inlr. (by omission of refl. pron.) To move or 
go forward ; to proceed. 

XS13 Douglas .Ends vi. x. 116 Aganereturnis he, and thay 
auance. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. iv. 25 Aduance, braue Titus. 
1645 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 161 After we wcre advanced 

into this noble and altogether wonderful crypt. 1725 Du 
Foe Voy. round World (1840) 330 They had by swim¬ 
ming and wading together advanced about a mile. 1839 
Kejgmtley Ilist. Eng. 11 - 43 The duke of Norfolk, as 
general of the royal forces, advanced to Doncaster, i860 
Tyndall Glaciers 1. § ia 65 The crevasses as 1 advanced 
became more deep and frequent. 

3. inlr. fig. To go forward or make progress in 
life, or in any course. 

a 1704 Locke (J.) They who would advance in knowledge 
. . should not take words for real entities. 1775 Johnson in 
Boswell (Routl.)xxv. 224 As a man advances in life, he gets 
what is better than admiration,—judgment. 1865 Ruskin 
Sesame 107 He only is advancing in life, whose heart is get¬ 
ting softer, whose blood warmer. 1866 Crump Banking 1. 

14 We are surprised that neither the Greeks nor the Romans 
advanced further than they did [commercially]. 

4 . trans. To forward any process or thing that 
is in course; to further, promote, help on, aid 
the success, completion, or perfection of. 

a230 Ancren Rhvle 156 Del tel swu&cst auaunceS & 
fur< 5 re <5 hit, J> et is onlich stude. 1x97 R. Gi.ouc. 503 Thine 
cause.. We auauncieth. 1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 187 Wherof 
men ought cnsample take 1 he gode lawes to avaunce. c 1420 
Pallad. on Husb. 1. 1144 Thi bakhous therwith all thou maist 
avance. 1538 Starkey England 3 To study to maynteyn and 
avaunce the wele of thys same yourcuntrey. 1655 Culpepper 
Rived us To Reader, All which wil very much advance the 
cure. 1799 Wellesley Desp. 00 He advanced his hostile 
preparations. 1856 Kane Arctic Explor. 1 . 20 The officials 
. . vied with each other in efforts to advance our views. 

5 . refl. and inlr. Of a process or thing in course: 
To go on towards completion or perfection. 

1644 Milton Educat. (1788) 1 .140 If there were any secret 
excellence, .[these ways would] give it fair opportunities to 
advance itself by. 1855 Tennyson To F. D. Maurice 39 
How gain in life, as life advances, Valour and charity more 
and more? 1875 Fortnum Maiolica iv. 38 From 1520 to 
1540 the art constantly advanced in this duchy. 1879 C. 
Hibbs in Cassell’s Techn. Ednc. IV. 117/1 Tightened up with 
screws as the work advances. 

0. To put forward (a statement, suggestion, or 
claim) for notice or acceptance ; to put forth, to 
bring forward ; to offer, propose, present. 

1509 Hawes Past.PI. xu. v,Evermore they [poets] do to them 
avaunce Nurture, maner, and al gentylnes. 1665 J. Spencer 
Proph. 29 They presently become considerable, are advanced 
the common Subjects of Discourse. 1699 Bentley Phalaris 
The very learned Mr. Dodwell has advanced some other Ar¬ 
guments. 1718 J. ClIAMBERLAYNE Relig. PhiloS. (1730) 11 . 
xix. §45 It maybe safely advanced that there falls about 
20 inches of Rain yearly. 1829 Southey A U for Love ix. 
Wks. VII. 207 Claim to him as thy Bondsman thou Canst 
never more advance. 1848 Ruskin Mod. Painters I. 1.1.1. 


§ 4. 5, I have accordingly advanced nothing in the following 
pages but with accompanying demonstration. 

II. To move forward in time. 

1. trans. To make earlier (an event or date) ; to 
hasten, accelerate. 

1481 Caxtok Myrrour 111. x. 153 They abregge their dayes 
and auaunce their deth. 1549 Chaloner tr. Erasm. Moriae 
Pine. G ill b, Elde and horenes which his own wilfull studie 
avaunced to him before his tyme. 1611 Tourneur Ath. 
Trag. v. ii. 149 All the wealthie benefits My death aduances 
you. 1854 J. Abbott Napoleon xxxvii. (1855) 1 . 569 To ad¬ 
vance the moment when the public rights of Europe.. will 
be definitely established. 

8 . To make earlier the date of a payment; to 
pay before it is legally due. Hence, to pay or 
lend on security, either real or personal, of future 
rc-imbursement. 

1679 88 Seer. Sen’. Moneys (1851') 63 For interest and gra¬ 
tuity for advancing the Duchess of Portsmouth’s quarter .. 

25 dales £12 5 s. 5 d. 18*0 Carey Guide to Funds 27 The 
Bank advanced £400,000 more to government. 1882 
Charter-party , One third to be advanced in cash, on account 
of Freight, if required on signing Bill of Lading. Mod. The 
pawnbroker declined to advance more than 3 shillings on 
the article. I will advance him £50 on your notc-of-hand. 
b. absol. with on. 

1866 Crump Banking iii.84 Dock-warrant and bills oflading 
are frequently advanced on. 

III. To move upward. 

9. trans. To raise or lift up. lit. and fig. arch. 
1475 Bk. 0/Noblesse (r86o) 22 Put forthe youre silf, avauns- 

mg youre corageous hertis to werre. 1513 Douglas .'Ends y. 
iv. 134 Thare happy chance Sogan the hreistis of the vlheris 
awance [?». r. avance]. x6io Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 408 The 
fringed Curtains of thine eves aduance. 1624 Heywood 
Gitnaik. 111. 156 Advancing his wife from the earth. 1697 
Potter Antiq. 0/ Greece ill. ix. (* 7*51 78 The signal to be 
given.. was a Purple Coat, which was to be advanc’d in 
the Air. 1712 Pope Messiah 25 See lofty Lebanon his head 
advance. 1814 Wordsworth Wh. Doc ofRyl. 111.158 At need 
he stood, advancing high The glittering, floating Pageantry. 

10. Irans. To raise or promote (a person) in 
rank or office, to prefer. Hence gen. To put in a 
better or more advantageous position. 

1297 R. Glouc. 77 And bthet hym, l>at, }ef J>er of wel 
auaunsed he were I o }elde more god to Rome. 1366 M AUN* 
devile v. (1839) 38 Whan the Soudan will avance any 
worthi Knyghte, he makethe him an Amyralle. 1461 83 
Lib. Nig. Dorn, in Househ. Ord. (1700) 50 The King’s grace 
avaunceth these preests and clerks by prebends, churches, 
etc. 1538 Elyot in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 142 Ill. 115 My 
saide Lord Cardinal.. advauncid me to be Clerk of the 
Counsayle. 1576 Thynnk in Animadv . (1865) 113 Good 
vertue hym advanced above the rcste. 1611 .Bible Esther 
iii. 1 Ahasuerus.. aduanced him, and set his seate aboue 
all the princes. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 148 Determin’d to 
advance into our room A Creature form’d of Ivarlh. 1718 
Young Lcroe 0/Fame iii. <1757' 106 The man that’s nearest, 
yawning, they advance. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. 
ix. 314 His eagerness to advance his family may well have 
offended others. 

t b. construction transposed. Obs. 

1623 W. L’Isle Testim. Antiq. Pref., Oswald avoided out ol 
the most notable Churches the Clarkes, and advanced the 
same places with men of the order of Monkes. 
c. refl. To push oneself forward in rank or station. 
1340 Ayenb. 82 Hy ne bencheb ne studied hole ham zelue 
to auonci. 1475 Bk. of Noblesse (i860) 46 They alway a- 
vaunsid hem forthe withe the formost. 1563 Homilies 11. 
(1859) 4 80 shall make 11s not to avaunce ourselves before 
our neighbour. 

11. J.azv. To provide for children, especially in an¬ 
ticipation of the provisions of a settlement or will. 

1411 Sir T. Lanceforde in E. E. Witts <1882"! 17 And it 
falle ]?at sche deie, or scheo be a-vauncyd, ]>an wille y pat 
pe forseyd C:li. be don for my sowle. 1574 tr. Littleton, 
Tenures 55 b, Shee shall haue nothing in the remenaunt for 
that.. she is sufficientlye advaunced. 1809 Tomlins Law 
Diet. s.v. Hotchpot, If a child advanced by the father, do after 
his father’s decease challenge a child’s part with the rest. 

fl2 . fig. To extol, to magnify (in words), refl . 
To boast. Obs. Cf. Avaunt, Vaunt. 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle 111. iii. (1483) 51 Ful wel myght 
the bocher auauncen hym self, and seyn that al other boch- 
ers had nought so moch flesshe hangynge in theyr howses. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 267/1 He had no more wylle to 
auaunce hym. c 1526 Frith Disput. Purgat. (1829) 153 Bless 
the Lord ; praise and advance him forever. 1551 Robinson 
tr. Mores Utopia( 1869) 44 You shall in vaine aduaunce your 
selues of executing iusticevponfellons. 1633 Bp. 11 all /Am/ 
Texts 477 Thou advances! tbyselfe to be as that glorious 
Cherub which covercth the Ark of God. 1660 Jer. Taylor 
Worthy Commun. i. § 5.97 Let no man advance the preaching 
of the word of God, to the disparagement, .of the Sacraments. 

+ 13. To raise in amount or number, increase. Obs. 
1576 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 271 Lanfranc ad¬ 
vaunced the number of the Monkes from 30 to 14a 1650 

Fuller Pisgah Sight iv. iv. 66 What a mass of money might 
he have advanced for himselfe. 

14. To raise in rate or price. 

1691 Petty Polit.Arith. iv. 67 The Rent of Land is ad¬ 
vanced by reason of Multitude of People. Mod. 1 he Bank 
of England has advanced the rate of discount to 5%. 

16. inlr. To rise in price. 

1882 Daily News 19 Aug. 7/1 Brush Light shares advanced 
in a prominent manner.. Indian Rupee Paper has fraction¬ 
ally advanced. 

+ 10. inlr. To be over in amount; to be in ex¬ 
cess. (Cf. It. avanzarc.) Obs. 

1557 North Dial, of Princes ( 1582)26 To speake truely, in 
princes houses there is more offence in that that avaunceth 
then in that that wanteth. 1601 Sir A. Sherley Tray, to 
Persia (1613) 71 All his Goods and Lands, should be sold, lor 


the satisfaction of those^ men . . If anything advanced, it 
should be giuen to his children. 

IV. To advantage. 

+ 17 . Irans. To advantage, benefit, profit (any 
one). Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prot.11 46 It may not avance, As for to delen 
with no swiche pouraille, 

+ 18 . inlr. To be advantaged ; to benefit, profit. Obs. 
c 1440 Colnvolds Daunce 165 in E. P. P. 45 Ffor any cas 
that may be tyde, Schall non ther of a vanse. 

Advance (ardverns), sb. [partly a. Fr. avance, 

11. of action, f. avancer, partly snbst. use of Kng. 
vb.; see prec.] 

I. A going forward, onward, or upward. 

1 . The action of going forward or onward ; for¬ 
ward motion; progression (in space). Also cllipt. 
The order (bugle-call) to move forward. 

a 1674 Clarendon (I.) The manner of the enemy’s advance. 
1815 Scott Lord of Isles v. xx, When, in retreat or in ad¬ 
vance, The serried warriors move at once, 1858 H awthorne 
Pr. Cf Hal. /ruts. (1872) I. 4 This my first advance into 
French territory. 1868 Queen's Regtil. Cf Ord. A nny § 1131 
When the train is ready to proceed the Advance will be 
sounded. 

2 . fig. Onward movement in any process or 
course of action ; progress. 

1668 Pepys Diary (1877) V. 323 Thence to Cooper’s, and 
saw his advance on my wife’s picture. 175X Johnson Ram - 
bter No. 147 F 3, I made very quick advances in different 
kinds of learning. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. i. vii. These 
are the days of advance, the works of the men of mind. 1859 
Buckle in FraseVs Mag. May 509 Who, among our living 
writers, had done most for the advance of knowledge. 

b. A step forward, a degree of progress actually 
accomplished. 

i860 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. no It is a very great advance 
on all your former writing. 

3 . A personal approach; a movement towards 
closer acquaintance or understanding; an overture. 

1678 Dryden Allfor Love iv. (R.) Th’advance of kindness 
which 1 made, was feign’d. 1691 Loud. Gas. mmdccxxx/r 
The Pope's Ministers think there have already been Ad¬ 
vances enough made on their side. 1802 Wellesley Desp. 
218 The Resident has prudently rejected every advance of 
this nature. 184a Macaulav Fredk. Gt. in Ess. (1877) 690 
Frederic had some time before made advances towards a 
reconciliation with Voltaire. 

4 . A rise in amount, value, or price. 

u- 1677 Varranton Eng. Imprcv. 153 There would be ten 
thousand pound per annum advance in the Kings Customs 
yearly. 1866 Crump Banking vii. 155 An advance in the 
Bank of England rate of discount. i88x Daily News 23 Aug. 
7/1 Austrian Gold Rente showing an advance of ± per cent. 

+ 5 . An elevation ; a rise (in space). Obs. rare. 
1655 Lestrange Chas. /, 137 The Communion Table . . 
placed at the East end, upon a graduated advance of ground. 
XI. A putting forward. 

+ 0 . The action of forwarding ; furtherance; Ad¬ 
vancement. Obs. 

1528-1696 in Sel. fr. Hart. Misc. (1703) 4 12 The end for 
which they at first were chosen, viz. The advance of their 
prolector’s interest. 

+ 7 . The putting forward of statements ; the state¬ 
ment put forward; assertion, allegation. Obs. 

1699 Bentley Phalaris 235 Mr. B.’s advances upon this 
Topic. ... 

8 . Payment beforehand or in anticipation ; pay¬ 
ment on security of future re-imbursement. Hence, 
a sum of money so furnished, a loan. 

1681 Neville Plato Redh>. 81 Who may Imploy their Ad¬ 
vance to belter profit elsewhere. 1727 ArbuThnot John 
Bull 104 We have something by way of advance. 1727 
Swift Wks. 1755 III. t. 153 A week's wages advance. 1786 
Burke Agst. W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 188 The advance 
to the company's use of a sum of money, amounting to fifty 
thousand pounds. 1866 Crump Banking iii. 84 Life assur¬ 
ance policies aTe almost invariably objected to as security 
for advances. 

III. A being forward. 

9 . The state or position of being before, to the 

front, or above ; precedence, anticipation. Usually 
in adv. phr. In advance: a. Of place, In front, 
ahead; b. Of time, Beforehand; c. In the posi¬ 
tion of having advanced money on account. Also 
prep. phr. In advance of : Before, in front of, ahead 
of, beyond. . 

1668 Child Disc. Trade (ed. 4) n Much in advance of the 
rates of goods. 1742 Young Night Th. vii. 89 Men perish 
in advance, as if the sun Should set ere noon. 1761 Smol¬ 
lett Gil Bias x. vii. (1802) III. 142, I paid the first year’s 
annuity per advance. 1786 Jefperson Writings (1859) 11 . 
2 Without this supply, Mr. Grand would have been in ad¬ 
vance for the United Stales. 1851 Ruskin Mod. Painters 
(1856) IV. v. v. § 22. 82 Which I could not refer to in advance 
without anticipating all my other illustrations, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glaciers 1. § 1.1 As wood opens in advance of a wedge 
driven into it- 1869 Huxley in Sci. Opin. 21 Apr. 464A 
Hutton was in advance of the geological speculation of his 
time. 

IV. + 10 . One who has been advanced to office. 
(Prob. for Fr. avancf ) Obs. rare. 

1496 Dives 6- Pauper (W. de Worde) iv. xxiv. 191/2 Pa- 
trons fynde full ofte ther auaunces full unkynde to them & 
full proude, 

V. Comb, and A It rib. advance (d)-guard, a 
guard before or in front of the main body of an 
army; advance-money, -payment®A dvance 
sb. 9; advance-proofs, -sheets, parts of a forth- 
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coining work supplied previously to its publication; 
advance-account, -freight, etc. 

1677 Land. Gas. mccxliv. 4 Troops of the two Armies, who 
had the Advanced-guards. >701 Ibid, mmmdccxi. 1 The 
50000 Pistoles which the French were to pay him by way 
of Advance-money. 1870 Power Haudydk. ab. Bits. 91 
Advance sheets .. supplied elsewhere previous to publica¬ 
tion, generally for simultaneous reproduction. 1876 Ban¬ 
croft Hist. U. S. lll.x. 435 Virginia volunteers formed the 
advance-guard. r88o Paper % Print. Trades Jrnl. No. 32, 
27 The plates, advance-proofs of which we have seen. 

Advanceable (&dva*nsab’l>, a. \Obs. [f. Ad¬ 
vance v. + -able.] Capable of being advanced, 
put forward, or promoted. 

1656 JEASES Fvlnesse 0/Christ 57 The greatest height of 
honour, and power, that the humane nature is advanceable. 
1677 Hale Prim. brig. Man. 311 Animals are advanceable 
by Industry and disciplinable Acts to a great perfection. 

Advanced (ardvanst), ppl. a. [f. Advance v. 

+ -ED.] 

1 . Moved forward, standing or being to the 
front; esp. in mHilary phr. advanced guard (see 
Advance sb. V.), post, works, 

1795 Hotham in Nicolas’s Disp. (1845) II. 11 The French 
ships were seen by our advanced Frigates. 1810 Scott 
Lady ofL. tt. xxxiv.With foot advanced, and blade half-bared. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 98 The advanced guard of 
the English army. 1870 Fortif. in Cassell's Techn. Ed tic. IV. 
138/1 ‘ Advanced-works ' are those which are occasionally 
added to the ordinary works of a permanent front. 

2 . fig. Far on in life or time, or in any course of 
action, or march of ideas. 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Auret. <1546) Piijb, In 
the most highest trees the force of wyndes is most aduanced. 
1628 DtCbV Voy. Medit. (1868) Prcf. 10 He had attained a 
very advanced period of life. 1646 Sir 1 . Browne Pseud. Fp. 
t. vii. 25 Our advanced beliefs are not to be built upon die- 
tates. 1776 Gibbon Decl. <$• F. 1 .326 A very advanced season 
of life. 1846 Mill Logic in. xi. § 2 (1868) 512 The most ad¬ 
vanced truths of mathematics, 1863 Kemble Res id. Georgia 
74 The season is too little advanced. 1879 Standard 25 
Apr., He is an advanced Liberal. 

1 3 . Promoted. Obs. 

1460 Fortescue Abs. <$• Lint. Mon. (1714) 137 The Clerks 
of his Chapell that have Wifcs, or be not avaunsyd. 1681 
Dryden Abs. <J- Achit. 11. 48 Pamper’d Corah when ad¬ 
vanced to court. 

f 4 . Raised, elevated (physically). Obs. 

1576 Gascoigne Princely Pleas. (1821) 5 Six Trumpeters 
hugely advanced, much exceeding the common stature of 
men. 1596 Stenser F. Q. 11. i. 23 To see the Rcdcrosse thus 
advauneca hye. 1604 Edmonds Observ. on C.rsars Comm. 
133 That all men performe their directions with their pikes 
aduanced. 1667 SIilton P. L. 1. 536 Th’ Imperial ensign, 
which full high advanc’t Shon like a meteor. 1673 / 'ain 
Insolency of Rome 35 The people could observe him ad¬ 
vanced a Cubit above the earth. 

5 . Raised (in amount), increased. 

1782 Cowper Lett. 23 Nov. Wks. 1876, 122 The advanced 
price of grain. 

t 6. Set off to advantage. Obs. 

1554 Philpot Exarnin. Writ. (1842) 389 Thou wouldst 
have churches well furnished with altars . . avanced with 
lights and tapers. 

Advancement (dedvernsment). Forms: 3-6 
avaunce-; 4-6 avance-; 6 avaunse-, advaunce-; 
6- advancement, [a. Fr. avanccment , f. avanccr \ 
see Advance and -ment.] The action or fact of 
advancing. 

1 . The raising of any one to a higher rank or 
position; promotion, preferment. 

1297 R. Glouc. 312 He }ef hym such auauncement as he 
woldc. 1330 R. Brunne Chron . 103 On oj>er wise he salle haf 
auanccmcnt. 1413 Lydg. Pytgr . Scnvle lv. xxxiii. (1483) 82 
They coueytc nought to be ncyhc the kyng for no corrupte 
cause nc hope of auauncement. 1599 Tiiynne Animadv. 
(1865) 24 Vou seme to attribute the advancemente of the 
Pooles to William de la poole. 1602 Shaks. Hand . lit. ii. 
62 Nay, do not ihinkc I flatter: For what aduancemeat 
may 1 hope from thee? 1660 Milton Free Commw. 449 
The Civil Rights and Advancements of every Person accord¬ 
ing to his Merit. 1700 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 661 
Mr. Ryley’s advancement to the excise. *853 Thackeray 
Eng. Hum. 3 His hopes of advancement in England failing, 
Swift returned to Ireland. 

2 . Law. The promotion of children in life, espe¬ 
cially by the application beforehand of property or 
money to which they are prospectively entitled under 
a settlement or will; also the property so applied. 

1411 Sir T. Langeporde in E. E. Witts { 1883) 17 J>e Silver 
hcrc*of spendyd to be avauncement of lucie, my dowter. 
1574 tr. Littleton, Tenures 55 b, Shce shall have nothing 
in the remenaunt for that.. she is sufficientlye advaunced to 
whichc advaunccment shceagreeth. a 1626 Bacon (J.)The 
jointure or advancement of the lady, was the third part of 
the principality of Wales. 1768 Blackstone Comm. II. 
517 But if the estates so given them, by way of advancement, 
are not quite equivalent to the other shares, the children so 
advanced shall now have so much as will make them equal. 

+ 3 . Extolment, lauding; vaunting. Obs . 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 196 What tyme or whan 1 mad 
auanccment with Jze alone to fight. 1564 Becon Gen, Prcf. 
to Wks. (1842) t6 To seek the glory of God, the avanccment 
of his blessed name. 1646 Sir T. 'Browne Pseud. Ep. 213 
Thus is it also esteemed no small advancement unto this 
number [7] that the Genealogy of our Saviour is summed up 
by 14. that is, this number doubled. 

4 . The helping forward of anything in process 
toward completion or perfection ; furtherance, pro¬ 
motion; improvement. 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utopia 13 For the auaunce¬ 
ment and commodilie of the pubhque wealth. 1589 Flete- 


wood in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 229 III. 31 As touching the 
avaunsemey* of Religit n. 1605 Bacon (// 7 A-)T woo Bookesof 
the Proficiency and Aduancement of Learning. 1658 Bram- 
hall Consecr. Bps. xi. 234 Ceremonies are advancements of 
Order, decency, modesty. 1810 Horslev Sermons 1 . x. (R.) 
The joint advancement of the virtue and the happiness of 
the people. 

f 5 . A going forward, /it. and fig. Obs. Sec 

Advance 1, 2. 

C1730 Swift (J.) This refinement makes daily advance¬ 
ments, and, 1 hope, in time will raise our language to the 
utmost perfection. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. iv. 450 
They retired upon the brisk advancement of the grenadiers. 
1825 McCulloch Pol. Econ. 1.10 The advancement of nations 
in civilization. 

0 . Advancing or advanced condition. 

1793 Smeaton Edy stone Light ho. § 271 11 ] gave an account 
of the advancement of our works. 1868 Hawthorne Amcr. 
A’ote.Bks. (1879) II. 139 Wc have water-melons in good 
advancement. 

t 7 . The advancing or putting forward of a state¬ 
ment or assertion. Obs. 

1532 Tiiynne Fed. Chancer in Animadv. (1865) App. 25 
Very remysse in the settyng forthc or avanccment.. of the 
histories therof. 

+ 8. The advancing or paying beforehand of 
money; payment inadvancc. Obs. .See Advance/A 9. 

1649 Kvf.lyn Menu (1857) 111 . 47 The Common Council 
require double security.. of this last advancement. 

Advancer (advcrnsai). Also 6 avauncer, 
avancer. [f. Advance v. + -ehL] He who or that 
which advances. 

1 . One who moves (a person or thing) forward 
or upward ; a. physically (obs .); b. to higher rank 
or station (obs.) ; c. to a better or more advanta¬ 
geous condition ; a promoter. 

1538 L eland /tin. I. 40 This old Mounsun is in a maner 
the first avauncer of his Family. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. 
VII anno 11 (R.) Suche as haue bene ayders and auauncers 
of Pcrkyns foolishc enterprice. 1610 Holland Camden's 
Brit. 1. 208 Revolting from King Edward his advancer most 
ingratefully. 1639 Feller Zloty War v. xxix (1840) 295 
Chiefcst mover and advancer of this war. 1741 Middleton 
Cicero (1742) III. $ 10. 183 Vou will find me, not onely the 
favorer, but the advancer of your dignity. 1856 Emerson 
I Eng. Traits 28 Navigation.. is the most potent advancer 
of nations. 

1 2 . One who extols or lauds ; an extoller, sup¬ 
porter. Obs. 

a 1546 Elyot Let. in Gavertumr (1836) 286 The boaster^ 
and advancers of the pompous authority of the Bi>liop of 
Rome. 1656 Trapp Expos. Rom. iv. 1611868)497 h Paul was 
a great advancer of the grace of God. 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. 10 The Supposition of Epicurus,. . and his Ad¬ 
vancer, Gasscndus. 

+ 3 . Rhcl. Amplification, auxesis, or climax. Obs. 
1589 Putt knham Eng. Poesie( 1869) 226 We call this figure 
by the Greeke originall the Auancer or figure of encrea.se 
because euery word that is spoken is one of more weight 
then another. 

4 . One who puts forth (a statement); an asserter. 

*843 J. T. Coleridge in Stanley Life of Arnold II. i. 20 

A confident advancer of his own opinions. 

5 . One who gives (money) before it is legally 
due, or wh'o lends it for any purpose. 

a 1733 North Lives of Xorths III. 167 The goldsmiths, 
who gained by the melting trade, were advancers to the 
Treasury. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. 363 She 
mistrusted, that I was the advancer of the money. 

0 . A second branch of a buck’s horn. 

1496 Bk. of St. Albans d ij, Two braunches fyrste pavvmyd 
he must have And four avauncers. 1751 Chambers Cycl ., 
Advancer , among hunters, is one of the starts, or brandies 
of a buck’s attire, between the back antler and the palm. 
1827 Griffith Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 85 Additional ad¬ 
vancers and spillcrs, or snags on the anterior and posterior 
parts of the palm. 

Advancing (axlvcrnsig), vbl. sb. [f. Advance 
v. + -ING 1 .] Moving forward, or forwarding ; pro¬ 
motion, advancement. (Now mostly gerundial, 
in various senses of Advance.) 

1388 On 25 Articles in Wyclifs Wks. 1871 III. 47° 
porale avaunsyng of sum one man. 1413 Lydg. Pytgr. 
Sowlc n. xlv. (1859)51 Fortheyr fyers condycions ofpruwde 
auancynge they ben caste a bak in to endeles dainpnacion. 
1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 343 /* Thepractysyngand aduaunc- 
ing of Idolatry- *549 Compl. Scott. (1873) 2 l‘he contenual 
auansing of the defiens of oure cuntre. 1655 Gouge He¬ 
brew i. 5. 37 He did not usurp it by a proud advancing of 
himself. Mod. The fact of your advancing such strange 
opinions hinders us from advancing your cause. 

Advancing (redvomsig),///. a. [f. Advance v. 
+ -ING 2 .] Moving forward, approaching, progress¬ 
ing, increasing. 

1801 Southev Thalaba vi. xxviii. Wks. IV. 233 And un¬ 
veil’d women bade the advancing youth, Come merry-make 
with them ! 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 50 Advancing 

age had made no essential change in his character. 1862 H. 
Spencer First Princ. 1. i. § 2 (1875) 6 With advancing poli¬ 
tical opinion has come still greater restriction of imperial 
power. Mod. Heedless of the advancing tide. 

Advancingly (&dvtrnsigli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an advancing manner; with onward 
motion, progressively. 

c 1875 Proctor Expanse of Heaven (1877) 158 The comets 
of short period travel advancingly. 1882 Con temp. Rev. Jan. 
135 They arc advancingly important in the order here stated. 

Adva*ncive, a. rare— 0 , [improp. f. Advancer. 
+ -IYE.] * Tending to advance or promote.’ Craig 
I 1847. 


+ Adva*nt> v.l Obs. [an occas. refashioning of 
avant, Avaunt vP] To vaunt, boast. 

1541 Elvot Image Gov. (1556)20 Who can advanthimsclfe 
to be well assured from this neltc of hipocrisie ? 
t Advant, v .2 Obs. [a refashioning of avant. 
Avaunt vf, avaunt adv. forward.] To advance. 
1605 Chapman Alt Footes 1873 1 . 136 Then with a Bell 
regard aduant mine eye With bofdncson hcrveric visnomie. 

Advantage Cvdva-nLds). Forms: 46 a- 
vauntage, avantnge (Sc. awawntage, awan- 
tage); 6 - advantage, [a. Fr. avanlagc , f. avant 
forward 4 - -AGE; the cognate Romance forms point 
lo the word as already formed in late L. as aban- 
tdticum. The occasional MFr. corrupt spelling 
a(d)vantage, as if from L. ad-, has been perma¬ 
nently adopted in Fug.; see Advance v. The original 
survives in the aphelic form 'vantage, vantage .] 

I. Superior position. 

1. The position, state, or circumstance of being 
in advance or ahead of another, or having the 
better of him in any respect ; superior or better 
position ; precedence, superiority, esp. in contest 
or debate. 

1330 R. Brlnnk Chron. 314 The auanlage set so hie 
That thou may gyuc with right, whan thou wille & how. 
1393 Gower Con/'. III. 219 And whan they wi>te their 
avaunt age, They fell anonc unto the chace. 1523 Lu. Ber¬ 
ners Froissart 1 . cxciv. 230 Ther they had a great aduant- 
age. 1642 Rogers Xaaman 19 What rescue hath the dry 
stubble against the advantage nf fire. 1692 Ray Disc. iii. 
(1732)32 The Advantage or Height of alf the dry Land. 
* 75 i Johnson Rambler No. 177 f j When the smallest ad¬ 
vantage was gained against inc in dispute. 1781 Ghibon 
Dec/. /•'. 111 . 63 The Gauls maintained their advantage. 
1810 Coleridge Friend (1865! 20 The advantage given to 
the opponents of Christianity. 1849 Macaulay Hist. ling. 
I. 115 When the war had In-Aed a year, the advantage was 
decidedly with the Royalists, 
b. To have, gain, get, give advantage of over 
(on obs.): superiority over. Also techn. To have 
the advantage of (a person): To have a personal 
knowledge that is not reciprocal. 

1561 Becon Sick Man's Salve (1844' 146 Let bis enemy 
the devil have none avantage of him. t 1600 Shaks. Sonnets 
Ixiv. 6, I have seen the hungry ocean gain Advantage on the 
kingdom of the shore. 1603 Greknwky Tacitus xti. viii. 

(16221164 In skilfulnesse of the countrey (Caractacusjhauing 
the aduant age on v.s. 1611 Bible 2 Cor. ii. u Lest Satan 
should get an aduantage of vs. 1700 Luitrkll Brief Ret. 
(1857* IV. 704 ’Fhe Swedes have had an advantage against 
the Muscovites. 1775 Sheridan Rivals v. 11. (1873) 04 You 
have the advantage of me, 1 don't remember ever lo have had 
the honour. 1813 Miss Austen Pride <y Prej. ii. 4 You may 
have the advantage of your friend, and introduce Mr. Bing- 
ley to her. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 115 Unbelief has 
no advantage over belief, 

f c. To be at, upon , advantage : in a favourable 
position. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xi. 288 Wc sail be at awantage lhar. 
1513 Douglas .Ends xn. xi. 112 Thou .. Walkys at auan- 
1 tage on the wod grenc. 1656 in Burtons Diary (1828) I. 
8y Some had dined and were upon an advantage, 
f d. W illi poss. pron. At my, his , etc. advantage: 
In a position w here one has the advantage or supe¬ 
riority. Obs. Cf. Above C 2. 

1375" Barbour Bruce vt. 66 Sua that we Sail ay at our 
avantage be. r 1386 Chaucer Frank!T. 44 l.oke who that 
is most pacicnt in love, He is at his avantage al above, c *430 
Hymns to Virg. 0867)81 Whanne age hap us at his auannt- 
age. 1475 Canton Jason 77b, That they sholde sice him 
if they founde him at their auantage. 

2. In 'Tennis, when the two sides have gained 
the ecptal number of points or games known as 
Deuce, the next poinl or game is reckoned as 
advantage or vantage (i.c. temporary superiority) 
to the side winning it. Hence attrib. in advan¬ 
tage game, set. Also fig. 

c 1641 Milton Reform. 1. Wks. 1847, 10 Bor if the Scrip¬ 
ture be for reformation, and antiquity to boot, it is but an 
advantage to the dozen, it is no winning cast. 1875 H. H. 
Gibbs U\ r otc) In matches, advantage sets are played; and 
then, when the pla3'ers are at say ' 5 games all,' either must 
win two games running in order to win the set. 1882 Daily 
Tel. 10 July 2/7 TheTirst was an advantage sett, and in 
playing off Lawford won by 4 to 2. 

13. A place of vantage ; esp. a rising ground 
ati elevationV antage-ground. Obs. See III. 

1386 Chaucer Man of L. T. 48 Such place as thought hem 
avauntage Fur here enlcnt. c 1425 W vs town Cron. vm. 
xxxvi. 53 Had he nouchl fowndyn in mare hy Anc Awawn¬ 
tage, he had bene dede. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World u. 412 
Shimci.. holding bimsclfe upon the advantage of a moun¬ 
tain-side. 1633 Stafford Pac. Hib. xvi. (1821) 387 A Plat- 
forme was made upon a ground of advantage (not farre 
from the Campe). 1639 Fuller Holy IF^rm. xxvii. (1840) 
166 Egypt is a low level countiy, except some few advantages 
which the Egyptians had fortified for themselves. 1663 Blaib 
Autobiog. vn. (1848) 96 Upon this rebuke I drew my horse to 
an advantage. 

14. A time of vantage, a favourable occasion, 
an opportunity, a ‘chance.’ Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man ofL. T. 118 They cannot seen in that 
non avantage Nc in non other way, save manage, c 1400 
Destr. Troy xv. 7051 But wirdis, pat is wicked, waitis hir 
avauntage. 1561 T. N[orton] tr. Calvin's Instit. iv. 137 
He was compelled to watch an aduauntage to take his iour- 
ney. 159a Shaks. Vat. $ Adon. 129 Make use of time, let not 
advantage slip. 1655 Fuller CIu Hist. nr. 5 [They] lie at 
catch, and wait advantages one against another. 1067 
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Mit .ton P. L. ix. 258 Watches, no doubt, with greedy hope 
to find His wish and best advantage, us asunder. 

5 . A favouring circumstance ; anything which 
gives one the superiority or tends to improve one’s 
position. (The opposite is disadvantage.) 

1483 Caxton Cato Cij, Euery man kepeth and loueth better 
that which he acqutreth wyth payn. . thenne that whych 
cometh ©f auauntage. 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, itt. iii. -42 lie 
vse th’ aduantage of my Power. 1607 Topsf.m. four-footed 
Beasts (1673) 5So(He]compareth the wrath of Perseus stand¬ 
ing betwixt two advantages unto a Tiger betwixt two preys. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 121 This petition, though pre¬ 
sented with all advantage, found no other entertainment 
than delays, c 1660 Narr. late Parlt. in Set. Hart. Misc. 
(1793) 406 What company of foot, and other advantages, 
it is not certainly known. 1716 8 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. I. xviii. 57 He needs not the advantage of Im rank 
to appear charming. 1874 Reynolds John Baf>t. i. § 1. 
12 He was himself possessed of all their advantages, while 
he is placed on a vantage-ground above them. 

b. To take {the obs.) advantage of {by, at obs.), 
to make one's advantage of a thing: To use any 
favourable condition which it yields; to avail 
oneself of. Often in a bad sense: To seize an 
accidental or unintended opportunity of profiting, 
to overreach (a person). 

1393 Gower Cany. 111 . 322 He, that by her body wolde 
Take avnuntage. 1598 Shaks. Merry lfires in. iii. 116 To 
take an ill aduantage of his absence. 1618 Don nr Serm. 
cxliii. V. 851 Laban .. made advantages upon him, deluded 
him. 16*0 Sandekson Sc rut. Ad. Pop. 11. v. 155 He doth 
ampere ansa nr , take all advantage as it were, and lay hold 
on every occasion to do that. 1657 Ibid. (1674) I’ret. § 10 
The Papists make a great advantage of these home-differ¬ 
ences. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 16 You may see them 
sometimes, if you happily take the advantage. 1705 Addi¬ 
son Italy 6 Taking the Advantage of a Side-wind. 1817 
Jas. Mill Brit. India 11 . iv. iii. 95 Inclined to make their 
advantage of his necessities. 1876 Freeman Norm. Com]. 
III. xii. 251 Here was material enough for the craft of 
William to take advantage of. 

C. To take any one at {upon, on obs.) advantage : 
when the circumstances favour the taker, as by 
surprise, stratagem, etc. ; to surprise. To play 
upon advantage (obs.); to cheat. 

1523 I.D. Berners froissart I. xviii. 24 They wold haue 
ben slayn, or taken at auauntage. 1592 Warner Albion s 
fug. mi. xxxvi. 1612) 174 Howbcit, on aduantage plai'd 
Gynetta all this while. 1607 Hieros Ifks. 1 .430The griping 
Nimrods of the world reioyce in their taking men vpon ad- 
uantages. 1656 Br. Hall Occas. Mcdit. (1851) 17 It were 
woe with any of us all, if God should take us at advantages. 
1668 Sedi.ey Mu lb. Carden 11. it. (1766)63 Your only way is 
to turn rook and play upon advantage. i8a6 Southey in 
< 1 , R.v>. XXXIV. 330 Once it happened that the enemy 
look him at advantage. 

II. The result of a superior or better position. 

6. Benefit; enhancement, improvement; increased 
well-being or convenience ; resulting benefit. Vo 
one's advantage : to one’s benefit, beneficial to one*.. 

1340 11 am pole Pr. Cause. 1012 pat world was made to our 
mi»t avantage. 1393 Gower Con/. 1 . 194 So can I see none 
a vaunt age, But all is lost, if she abide. 1477 Karl Rivers 
(C axton) Dictes 143 Wiscmen.. semblably do auantage to 
other. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. If, 1. i. 27 *1 hose blessed feet, 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail’d, For our 
aduantage, on the bitter Crosse. 1667 Milton P. /.. xii. 
510 Who all the sacred mysteries of Heaven To their own 
vile advantages shall turn Of lucre and ambition. 1772 
Junius Lett. Ixviii. 337 You shall have all the advantage 
of his opinion. 1843 M«all Nonconf. Ill. 209 Tahiti can¬ 
not be colonized with advantage. 188a Daily Netvs 3 Nov. 
1/2 If the Gentleman who travelled from Yeovil Junction . . 
w ith a violin case, will send his address he w ill hear ©f some¬ 
thing to his advantage. 

b. 'To advantage : So as to increase or augment 
the effect of anything ; advantageously, favourably. 

1709 Pope fss. Critic. 297 True Wit is Nature to ad¬ 
vantage dress’d. 1858 Hawthorne Pr. It. Jrnls. 1 . 303 
The atmosphere has a quality of showing objects to a better 
advantage, i860 Tyndall Glac. t. § 15. 100T0 sec the lower 
portion of this glacier to advantage. Mod. That dress sets 
off her figure to advantage. 

+ 7. Pecuniary profit, gain; interest on money 
lent. Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 46 The scale and therupon thymage 
OfThebiiL for hisavauntage He taketh. 1413 Lvdg. Pylgr. 
Sonde tv. xxxiii. (1483) 81 His rentes and revenues and suchc 
other auantages. 1535 Coveroale Ps. Ixxiii. 10 There out 
sucke they no small auauntage. 1596 Shaks. Merck, fen. 
1. iii 71 You neither lend nor borrow Vpon aduantage. 
1614 Raleigh Hist, \ forld II. tv. vii. § 1. 280 Forcing them 
to restore the spoyles with aduantage. 1665 Manley 
Grotius's Lau-Countrcy-Warrs 181 Another fleet . . had 
fallen upon the Molucca Islands, bringing away great ad¬ 
vantage. 

+ 8. Greater quantity or number, ‘more-ness’; 
amount or quantity over, additional amount, over¬ 
plus, excess. To, of advantage (Fr. (Vavantage, 
de pins ): in addition, more. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 209 Allebise timliche hinges J>ou sselt habbe to 
auontage. Ibid. 210 God dej? him auontage of he timliche 

f lodes. 1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurcl. (1546' Bv. b, 
saie further of aduauotage, that dyuers haue written of 
the tyme of the saide Marke Aurelea 1570 Kanam in Bury 
Witts >56 One blacke stered heckforde of the age of 
two yeres and the aduantage. 1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. iii. 84 
As many to* th* vantage. i6xa Shelton Quix. 1 . 15, 4 
or 5 Sheets of Advantage at the end of the Book. 164a 
Fuller Holy «$» Pro/. St. 1. xi. 29 She being a woman that 
in all her actions (to be sure to do enough) made always 
measure with advantage. 

III. Comb, advantage-ground, a position that 


gives advantage or superiority to a combatant; 
now usually written vantage-ground. 

*628 Earle Microcosm, xxxiv. 73 He stands taller on his 
own bottom, than others on the advantage ground of fortune. 
1659 Rushworth Hist. Coll. 1 . 17 The Bohemians stood 
upon the advantage-ground betwixt the Imperialists and 
Prague, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Rebcll. III. Ded. 10 On 
the advantage-ground of being established by the Laws. 

t~j Phrase-key. At my, his a 1 d, be at a 1 c, gain, get, 
give a over t b, have a of 1 b, make a of 5 b, of a 8, play 
upon fisc, take <1 of 5 b, take at a 3 c, tennis a 2, to a 6 b, 8, 
to one's a 6. 

Advantage (advanted^), v. ; also 5-6 avan¬ 
tage, 6 advauntage. [a. Fr. avantage-r, -Ur, to 
cause advantage. For change from a- to ad- see 
An Vance.] To do, bring, or be of, advantage to. 

1. To give an advantage or superiority to, favour. 

1598 Barret Theor. Ifarres iv. i. 1x7 Souldicrs of great 

experience., should be aduantaged in their payes. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah Sight 1. xii. 38 Judea, advantaged with 
the friendly City of Jerusalem. 1654 K. Johnson Wonder¬ 
working Pror . 192 Although Charles Tow n do not advan- 
tage such o're-topping batteries as Boston doth. 1871 
1 x)wei.l Study Windows 96 Boston was also advantaged 
with the neighbourhood of the country’s oldest College. 

+ b. To place advantageously. Obs. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah Sight 11. iv. 115 All the cities of refuge 
on this side Jordan w'erc advantaged on very high founda¬ 
tions. 1662— Worthies (1840) III. 116 Advantaged for 
western voyages by its situation. 

+ c. To set off to advantage. Obs. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811} V. 303 How dress advan¬ 
tages women! 

2 . To further, promote, advance, contribute to the 
progress of (anything). 

XS86J. Hooker Giraidus's Hist. 1 ret. in Holinsh. II. 84/2 
Hereby he .. aduantaged the flight of his capteine. 1651 
Hobbes Goz f . <y Soc. vi. §4-113 It would no whit advantage 
the liberty of the subject. cx68i Sir T. Brownf. Tracts 6 
Variously interspcr»cd expressions from plants, elegantly 
advantaging the significancy of the Text. 1692 Washing¬ 
ton tr. Miltons De/. Pop. ii. (1851 *63 Nor do you much ad¬ 
vantage your cause by telling us Moses was a king. 1858 
Bright Sp. 118761 301 The agriculture of this country has 
been advantaged by the importation of reaping machines, 
f 3. 'l*o add to the amount or value of. Obs. 

1496 7 Plumi-ton Corr. 129, I have done good ther and 
avantaged much wood and tymber. 1594 Shaks .Rich. HI. 
iv. iv. 323 Aduantaging their Loue I? loan) with interest Of 
ten-times double gain of happiness. 1640 F uller ri bel Rediv., 
foxe (1867* II. 8t Friendship., advantaged with the sym¬ 
pathy of their natures. 1673 Ray Journ. Loiu Countries 
Pref-, To advantage the Catalogue 1 have added thereto a 
brief narrative. 

4 . To put in a better position, prove beneficial 
to, benefit, profit. 

1530 Palsgr. 440 This can nothyng nyauntage you. 1647 
Fuller Holji War it. xxix. 81 Some think their coming ad¬ 
vantaged King Baldwine. 1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. 

( 170D 91/1 [11 have advantaged all that conversed with me. 
1686 W. de Britaink Hum. J'rud. § 22. 108 1 Winds, which 
if they do not throw down, do advantage Trees, a x754 
Fielding Wife at Home til. vi. Wks. 1784 11 .40 If yon are 
not advantaged by the stratagem, you will be disadvantaged 
by the discovery. 1848 Rusk IN Mod. Painters II. 111.11. iv. 
§ 9. 19: How far it would be possible to advantage a statue 
by the addition of colour, I venture not to affirm. 

•fb. impersonal. To profit, benefit. Obs. 

1526 Tisdale Luke ix. 25 What shall itt avauntngc a man ? 
1549 Coverdalf. Erasm. Paraphr. 1 Cor. x. 5 Nothyng ad- 
uauntaged them to escape out of Egipte, if they caried furthe 
Egipte with them. x6xx Bible i Cor. xv. 32 What aduan- 
tageth it me, if the dead rise not ? 

t c. absoi. Obs. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. i. 34 Make the rope of his destiny 
our cable, for our own doth little aduantage. 1668 Child 
Disc. Trade (1694 57 To leave them money without skill 
to use it, would advantage little. 

f 5 . reft. To benefit oneself. To advantage one¬ 
self of with : to take advantage of. Obs. 

1598 Yonc Diana 187 Yet will I not aduantage me with any 
such remedy. 1603 Florio Montaigne it. viii. (1632) 212 No 
man of courage vouchsafed to advantage himselfe of that 
which is common unto many. 1615 T. Adam sLycanthropy 
31 They will be sure to advantage themselves of the wind. 
1693 Mem. Count Teckely 11. 149 The Christians sought for 
nothing but advantaging themselves at the cxpence of the 
Turks. _ 

■f 0. To gain, profit. Obs. 

*557 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xix. 15 To wyt what euery man 
had auantaged. 

t Adva*ntageable, o.. Obs. Also 5-6 av-. 
[f. prec. + -able.] Tending to advantage; profit¬ 
able ; advantageous. 

1548 Geste Prince Masse 72 Nedefull to hys churchc and 
so avantageable to him selve. t 599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 
25 A cowe .. what an advantageable creature she is. 1657 
T. Reeve Plea for Nineveh Ep. Ded. 1 If ye be industrious 
.. ye may drive a very advantageable trade. 

Advantaged (arivantedsd),///. a. [f. Advan¬ 
tage v. + -ED.] Placed at advantage; furthered, 
promoted ; benefited, profited. 

1603 Shaks. Meat, for M. ill. i. 265 The poor© Mariana 
aduantaged, and the corrupt Deputy scaled. 16^4 Fuller 
2 Serm. 4 Armed Power, advantaged with Policie. 1790 
Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 1842 II.280 Thus advantaged, if 
it can at ail exist, it must finally prevail ,1878 Simpson 
Sch. Shaks. I. 134 Philip as their nearest neighbour would 
be the most advantaged. 

Advantageous (sedvanteud.sas), a.\ also 0-7 
advantagious. [ad. Fr. avantageux, -euse, f. avan¬ 
tage : see Advantage and -ous. The common 17 th c. 


spelling is evidently due to looking upon the word 
as formed from the med. L. avantagium, a latinized 
form of avantage. Cf. contagious , litigious.'] 

1 . Of advantage; furnishing advantages; profit¬ 
able, useful, opportune, beneficial, favourable. 

1598 Florio, Auantaggioso, aduantageous, hauing ods or 
aduantage. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ff Cr. v. iv. 22, I doe not flye; 
but aduantagious care Withdrew me from the oddes of 
multitude. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 368 Here perhaps Som 
advantagious act may be achiev’d By Midden onset. 1766 
Burke Late Administ. Wks. II. 5 Making an advantageous 
treaty of commerce with Russia, c i860 M aurice Mor. 
<5- Metaph. Philos. IV. ix. % 37. 559 Condillac is an advan¬ 
tageous and admirable type of the schooL 

b. Const, to, for {unto obs.). 

1610 Shaks. Temp. it. i. 49 Heere is euery thing aduanta¬ 
geous to life. 1618 Raleigh Rem. (1664) 149 Advantagious 
also, as well for the publick weal, as the private person. 1630 
Prynse Anti-Annin. 123 What can be more aduantagious 
vnto Satan. 1767 Junius Lett. viii. 33 A wise doctrine . . 
equally advantageous to the king ana his subjects. 1868 
Peard Waterfarming xiii. 131 Heat is agreeable, if not 
advantageous to most fresh-water fish. 

f 2 . Apt to take advantage, overreaching, sharp. 
(Cotgr. Avantageux , advantageous, also very for¬ 
ward, full of forwardness.) Obs. rare . 

1599 Sandvs Europx Spec. (1632) 226 They [Jews] are a 
subtile and advantagious people and wonderfully eager of 
gaine. 

Advantageously (cedvant^d^sli), adv, [f. 
prec. + -LY-.] 

1 . In an advantageous manner; with advantage ; 
beneficially, profitably; favourably. 

i6ca Warner Albion's Eng. xii. Ixx. (1612) 293 For writers 
advantagiously are of the liuing rend. 1677 Yarranton 
Eng. Improvent. 16 That great and desirable Rich Trade of 
Fishing.. which so advantageously offers it self.. 1734 tr. 
Rot tins A nc. Hist. l.n. § 1 <1827)230 The scripture in several 
places speaks advantageously of their cavalry. 1863 Kinclake 
Crimea (18771IV. ix. 235 Lord Raglan w'as advantageously 
placed. 1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 133 Hector com¬ 
pares ., very advantageously with the worthless Paris 
+ 2 . With readiness to take (improper) advan¬ 
tage, eagerly. Obs. 

160a Warner Albion's Eng. xv. xcviii. (1612) 388 Too ad- 
uantagiously from out our Rubrick they vnyoke. 

Advantageoasness (cedvantt^ds^snes). [f. 
as prec. + -NEns.] The quality or state of being ad¬ 
vantageous ; profitableness, usefulness. 

1659 Boyle Love of God $ 18.117 The last Property which 
qualify’s God the fittest Object for our Love, .is the Ad* 
vantagiousness of His to us. 1750 F. Coventry Potnpey 
the Little v. (178S) 40 The advantageousness of the match 
soon prevailed with her parents. 1833 Ht. Martinkau 
Loom Sf Lugger 11. v. 90 The advantageousness of trade. 

Advaunt, variant of Avaunt v. Obs. to boast. 
Advayle, -able, obs. forms of Avail, -able. 
Advecti'tioas, Obs ~° [f. L. advectui-us 

(f. advcct-us, pa. pple. of adveh-?rc to carry to; 
f. ad to + veh-t Y re to carry) + -ois.] ' Which is 
brought or carryed unto.’ Blount 1656. \\ hence 

in rhillij ps, Ifculcy, Ash, and mod. Diets. 
Advenent (ic’dv/'hcnt), a. [ad. L. advehent-em 
pr. pple. of Oiivehfre : see prec.] Carrying to¬ 
wards, afferent. 

1836 Todd Cyci. Aunt, Phys, 1 . 646/2 The advehent 
veins of the kidneys carry venous blood to these organs. 

Advencoun, early form of Advention. Obs. 
Advene (sedvrn), v. [a. MFr. adven-ir, com¬ 
mon spelling of aventr:— L. advemre to come to, 
f. ad to + venire to come.] 

1 . intr. To accede or come {to); to be super- 
added, as part of something, though not essential. 

1606 Owen Epigr. (Nares) Venus (saith one^ spontan’ous 
doth advene Unt all things. 1651 N. Biggs AVw Dispens. 
§ 229. 166 But a momentary help is that, which advenes by 
phlebotomy. 17*6 Ayliffe Parerg. 148 The accidental of 
any act, is said to be whatever advenes to the act itself 
already substantiated. 18*0-30 Coleridge Rem./ 1836) HI. 
19 Where no act of the will advenes as a co-efficient. 

2 . traits. To come to, reach. 

1839 J. Rogers Anti/opopr. lntrod. 5 25 The extremity 
whereof 1 have not arrived at or advened. 

t Adve'nement. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. MFr. ad- 
venemenl, occas. spelling of avenement a coming, 
an event, f. avenir : see prec. and -ment.] That 
which comes or happens ; an event, incident. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos 1. 12 The aduenementes and aduer- 
si tees of warre ben doubtous and vnderthe honde of fortune. 

Advenge, -merit, obs. forms of Avenge, -ment. 
f Adve'nient, a. Obs. [ad. L. advenient-em 
pr. pple. of advenT-rei see Advene.] Coming (to 
anything) from without; additional, superadded; 
adventitious. 

1594 Wounds of Civ. War iv. i. in Hazl. Dodsl. VII. 158 
OW Marius will foresee advenient harms. 1646 Sir T- 
Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 336 These are the advenient and 
artificial! wayes of denigration. 1667 Boyle Grig. Form <$• 
Dual., The advenient Humane Soul becoming now the true 
Forme of the Humane Body. 1870 Smith Syn.pt Antonyms, 
Future .. Syn. Forthcoming, Coming. Advenient. 

Advent (advent), [a. OFr. advent, literary 
form of auvent :-L. adventus arrival, f. advcnl-re 
to come to: see Advene. Applied in Christian 
literature specially to the Coming of the Saviour; 
whence, in the ecclesiastical calendar, the name of 






ADVENTION. 

the period preceding the festival of the Nativity, 
the earliest sense in Eng. (loth or nth c.) and the 
only sense in French. In the middle of the 15th c. 
it became in Eng. also the proper title of the Incar¬ 
nation ; whence extended to our Lord’s anticipated 
Second Advent as Judge (as already in Latin, in 
Tertullian), and to that of the Holy Spirit at 
Pentecost; in modern times partly as an extension 
of this, partly with reference to the primary sense 
of ‘arrival’ in L., it has been used of any important 
arrival, or even for arrival simply.] 

1. In the ecclesiastical calendar, the season im¬ 
mediately preceding the festival of the Nativity, 
now including the four preceding Sundays. 

1099-1x21 O. £. Chron . (Laud MS.) anno 1099 Osmund 
biscop of Searbyris in non Aduent for&ferde. aim Ibid, anno 
963 On he fyrstc sunnondacg of Aduent. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 3 pesse |?re wuken, he hen cleped aduent, hat is seg- 
gen on englis ure louerd ihesu cristes to cume. 1*97 K. 
Glouc. 463 Gret frost ther com in Aduent. 148a Monk 0/ 
Evesham (1869) 49 V fastyd the dayes of aduent. 1599 
Thynne Animadv. (1865) 40 Nowell ., is that tyme whichc 
is properlye called the Advente. 1611 Cotgk., Advents 
dc Noel , the time of advent; before Christmas. 1704 
Nelson Festiv. # Easts ii. (1739) 27 Advent Sundays, '1 he 
four Sundays that preceed the Great Festival of our Saviour’s 
Nativity, i860 TaENCii Serm. li'estm. Abb. i. 1 All the ser¬ 
vices of this Advent season. 

2 . The Coming of the Lord Jesus Christ as Sa¬ 
viour of the world ; the Incarnation. Hence his 
expected Second Coming as Judge, and the Coming 
of the Holy Spirit as at Pentecost. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom . ii. 7 Afore he Advente oferiste. is8* N. T. 
(Rheims) 1 Tit ess. iv. 15 Vve which liue, which are remain¬ 
ing in the aduent I other versions coming] of our Lord. 1636 
Prynne Unbish. Tim, A Tit, (1661) 63 Priests and Presby- 
ters who.. imprecate the Lords Advent to the Eucharist. 
1664 Jer. Taylob Confirm. ( R.) The perfective Unction of 
Chnsm gives to him the advent of the Holy Spirit. 1784 
Cowper Task vt. 866 Who, could they see The dawn of thy 
last advent, long desir’d. Would creep into the bowels of the 
hills. 1879 Farrar St. Paul I, 605 On the nearness of the 
final Messianic Advent, the Jewish and the Christian world 
were at one. 

3 . By extension, Any important or epoch-making 
arrival. In modern usage applied poetically or 
grandiloquently to any arrival. (This use is un¬ 
known to Johnson 1755 and Todd 1818.) 

174a Young Night Tit. v. 906 Death’s dreadful Advent is 
the Mark of Man. 1801 Strutt Sports Past. Introd. § 4, 
5 The advent of the Normans. 1840 Hood Up the Rhine 
50 Too much interested. .to notice the advent of another pas¬ 
senger. 1850 Tennyson In Mem . vi. 21 Expecting still his 
advent home. 

Adventayle, var. A vent ail, part of a helmet. 
[Adventine, in Johnson, copied by subseq. Diets., 
from Bacon’s Nat,Hist., is a misprint for adventiue : 
see Adventive.] 

+ Adve ntion. Obs. rare ’' 1 ; only form 5 ad- 
vencoun. [ad. med. L. advention-em addition 
(Du Cange), n. of action, f. L. advenT-re to come 
to: see Advene.] An extrinsic addition. 

^1400 Apol. for Loll. 55 Al kynd of syn, felony, and 
abhominacoun, and new aduencouns, And in J>er aduen* 
couns bey are filid I = defiled], 
t Adve ntious, a- Obs. rare. [f. prec. after 
contention , contentious, etc.] = Adventitious. 

1641 French Distillation vi. (1651) 177 1 f any skilfuil philo¬ 
sopher could.. separate this adventious impurity from gold. 
1652 — Yorksh. Spa xiii. 104 Rather adventious, or preter¬ 
natural, then natural 

Ii Adventitia (cedventijiS), sb. //. Phys. [L. 
adventicia , pi. neut. of adj. advenHeins : see Ai>- 
VENTITIOUS.J Membranous structure, usually mor¬ 
bid, covering but not belonging to an organ. 

1876 tr. IPagners Gen. Pathol. 147 The adventitia of the 
large veins of the abdomen. 1878 Hamilton Nerr. Dis. 18 
Any adventitia that may be attached to the dura mater. 

t Adventi tial, a. Obs. [f. L. adventici-us Ad¬ 
ventitious + -alL] A by-form of Adventitious. 
Also used subst. 

1607 Toi*sell Four-footed Beasts (1673) 102 Their flesh 
allayeth all adventitial and extraordinary heat. 1633 T. 
Adams Exp. 2 Pet. iii. 5 (1865) 636/2 There be three degrees 
of ignorance.. Secondly, adventitial, which is accompanied 
with actual sin, 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 77 Neither doth 
nature prefer any creature for its adventitials or accidentals. 

t Adventi*tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [improp. f. Ad¬ 
ventitious + -ION, after nutritious, nutrition, etc.] 
= ADVENTION. 

1671 J. Webster Metallogr. viiL 123 The adventition and 
mixture of extraneous matter. 

Adventitious (redventi-Jps), a. ; also adven- 
ticious. ff. L. adventici-us, in med. L. corruptly 
written adventitious, coming to us from abroad + 
-ous: see Advent, and -itious). The occas. ad - 
venticious is etymologically a better spelling.] 

1 . Of the nature of an addition from without; 
extrinsically added, not essentially inherent; super¬ 
venient, accidental, casual. Cf. the obs. Adventive. 

1603 Holland Plutarch *s Mor. 1307 That which is extra¬ 
ordinarily adventitious, unholsome and diseased. 1627 
Hakewill A pot. it. ix.§ 6 This decay in the creatures ariseth 
..from an adventiciousand extemall cause. 1630 Howell 
Lett. (1650) 1 . 387 Greek., was an adventitious, no mother- 
language to them. 1677 Gale Crt. 0/Gentiles 11 . iv. 36 An 
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adventitious joy which hath no funde or bottoine. 1756 C. 
Lucas Ess. on (Paters I. 35 Our Thames.. Is tainted with an 
infinite variety of adventitious bodies from the streets. 1831 
Caklyle Sart. Res. (1858) 34 When a man first strips him- 
self of adventitious wrappages; and sees indeed that he is 
naked. 1846 Grote Greece <1862) I. xviii. 424 An adven¬ 
titious population accumulated in Attica. 

2 . Laio. (See quot.) 

1651 W. G. tr. Cozvel's Jnstit. 17 Estate whither adven¬ 
titious or l>equeathcd. 1751 Chambers Cyct., Adventitious, 
in the Civil Law, is applied to such goods as fall to a man, 
either by mere fortune, or by the liberality of a stranger, 
or by collateral, not direct succession. In this sense the 
word stands opposed to Pro/ectitious ; by which are stgni- 
fied such goods as descend in a direct line. 1880 Muiriif.ad 
Ulpian vi. § 3 A dowry is either profecticious, that is, given 
by the woman's father, or adventicious, given by some other 
person. 

3 . Nat. Hist. Appearing casually, or out of the 
normal or usual place, cs/>. in Bot. of roots, shoots, 
buds, etc. produced in unusual parts of the plant. 

1676 Grew Aunt. Ptanis iy.i. ii. 11682) 148 There are also 
some spots, or rather streaks, which are adventitious; as 
those in the leaves of Sonchus. 1836 Todd Lyit. Aunt. ,y 
Phys. I. 606/1 lake all adventitious organic products, cica¬ 
trices are very readily irritated. 1842 Gray Struct. Hot. iii. 
§2(1880) 45 F.ven leaves may develop adventitious buds. 
1872 OLiVF.a Etem. Bot. 11. 233 The celebrated Ranyan tree, 
remarkable for the enormous extension of its crown by 
means of adventitious roots. 

Adventitiously (redventi jasli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -L\ 2 .] In an adventitious manner; byway of 
extraneous addition ; extrinsically. 

1746 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 82 The Phosphor! 

,. some of which shine of themselves naturally, as the Glow, 
wormand Dates; or adventitiously, as the Flesh of Animals, 
which most probably arises from a Degree of Putrefaction. 
185a Gladstone Gleanings IV. lxxvil 118 A political colour 
has been adventitiously affixed by some persons to my pub¬ 
lication. 

Adventitiousness (cedventi Jasncs). [f. as 
prec. + -ness.] The quality or state of being ad¬ 
ventitious; accidental presence. 

1847 Tonu Cyct. Anatfi Phys. IX. 71A The character of 
adventitiousness is conceived to arise in three different ways. 

t Adve ntive, ci. and sb. Obs. [f. L. adven t- 
(ppl. stem of advent-re, see Advene) + -jve, as if 
ad. L. *adventTvits. Cf. /retentive, inventive.'] 

A. adj. Used by Bacon for Adventitious. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. xi. § 1 The considerations of 
the original of the soul, whether it be natiue or adventiue. 
1626 — Sylva § 456'1651) The Cause may be, for that Ad- 
ventine Heat doth chear up the Natiue Juyce of the Tree. 

B. sb. An immigrant, a sojourner. 

a 1626 Bacon Adv. I‘Utters 1T.) That the natives l>e not so 
many, but that there may be elhow.rooin enough for them, 
and for the adventives also. 

t Adve’iitry. Obs. rare “U [Formed by Ben 
Jonson on adventcr, a 17thc. form of Advf.ntuhe v., 
after the analogy of entry from enter.] An adven¬ 
ture ; an enterprise or undertaking. 

a 1616 R, Jonson Uoyage itself tR.) Act a brave work, 
call it thy last adventry. 

t Adve'ntual, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. med. L. ad - 
venludlis j>ertaining to Advent, f. L. advent us \ 
see Advent and -alU] Of or belonging to Advent. 
(Blount in Glossogr. (1656) gives it as a synonym 
of Adventitious.) 

1614 25 J. Boys Whs. 1630, 78 The first Gospel in the first 
Dominical!, according to the Churches account is Adven- 
tuall, a Scripture describing Christ and his Kingdorne. 
a 1663 Sanderson Serm. (J.) 1 do also daily use one other 
collect: as, namely, the collect* adventual, quadragesimal. 

Adventure OwlvcntiCu, -tjw). Forms: 3-6 
aventure, auenture, aunter ; 3-5 auntre ; 4 
aventor, auntyre, -our ; 4-5 aventur, -owTe, 
awn ter, auntur(e, -er(e, anter ; 4-6 aventre, 
auentour; 5 awentuer, awutyr; b-yadventer; 
5- adventure, [a. OFr. auenture L. adventura 
(sc. res) a thing about to happen to any one; fut. 
pple. of adveni-re to happen: see Advene. The 
early Eng. auentirre soon passed in pop. speech 
through the forms airentur, auntur, to aunter 
and anter (still common in Scot!.), while aventirre 
remained a literary form. In 5-6 the Fr. was 
often re-spelt adventure in imitation of D, a fashion 
which (though it soon died out in France) passed 
into Eng., and permanently affected the word. After 
1600 the last syllable was still obscure, or.] 

+ 1 . That which comes to us, or happens without 
design ; chance, hap, fortune, luck. Obs. 

<■1230 Ancren Rhole 340 Swuch cas, and swuch auenture 
bitimed to summe monne. f 1314 Guy U’arw. 187 To the 
Lombardes bifel. iuel auentour.. 1340 Ayctib. 18 Guodes of 
aventure, ase richesses, worssipe, and he3nes.se. a 1400 
Metr. Horn. 30 Fel auntour that this enfermer Was sek. 
c 1450 Lonelich Grail xxxviii. 109 Go As Aventure wil the 
lede. 1587 Goloing Dc Mornay i. 5 As for aduenture or 
chauncc it is nothing els but disorder and confusion. 1594 
Hooker Eccl. Pot. v. (1617) 52 Infants .. whom the cruelty 
of unnatural parents casteth out and leaveth to the adven¬ 
ture of uncertain pity. 1699 Dryokn T, fr. Chaucer , FLnoer 
and Leaf 605 She smiled with sober cheer, And wish’d me 
fair adventure for the year. 

+ b. Per adventure, by adventure, of adven¬ 
ture (Yv.far aventure)'. By chance. The two 
latter are obs., the first now treated as a single 
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word, with sense perchance, perhaps. Sec Perad- 

VENTURE. 

1297 R. Glouc. 375 He rod an honte]?, & per auntre hys 
hors spurde. 1382 NVyclif Matt. v. 25 Lest perauenture 
thin aduersarie take thee to the domesman. c 1440 Rom. 
Rose 1502 For Narcisus, shortly to telle, By aventure come 
to that welle. <"1430 Lydg. Bochas 11. xxviii. <1554^ 64 b, 
So befell, Remus,. .Of auenture, went ouer the wall. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 98 Of auenture with his handes he 
touched his eyen. 1557 K. A rthvr (Copland* 1. i. By aduen¬ 
ture lie incite Merlyn in a beggers araye. 1675 Hcubes 
Odyss. 210 A chopping-hoard was near him by adventure. 

+ C. An, on, iii, upon, for adventure (aunter): 
In case, lest, for fear. (Orig. with if, test, that 
added.) Obs. (Hence by the addition of the ad¬ 
verbial -l nos, the northern Anaunteri.ns.) 

. 136* 1 .A set.. PI. A. iii. 72 An auenture 3e han 3owre hire 
here, and 3oure heuene als. 1287 Tkevisa J/igden Rolls 
•Ser. II. 295 Anaunter leste ]>e olde man sehulde be holde a 
lecchour. 1393 Gowek Conf. 111 . 331 In aunter if he might 
amende. ri43o Lvixj. Min. Poems (1840) 45 In aunter that 
thou ton me unto displeasaunce. c 1430 Syr Gennides 9138 
And so thei ride on hunting For auenture of ony spiyng. 
'ta 1450 Visit. Sick in Maskell’s Mon. Kit. Eccl. Angt. III. 
3 Sinnc no more on aunter thow falle wors. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. vn. <1520) 84/2 Upon asenture me sholde lyke 
some other hysshopryche to gyve hym. 15S1 Rorisson tr. 
More's Utopia *1869) 57 In aunters the Englishmen shoulde 
sturre, 1558 Kennedy in Misc. W'od. See. i 1844 127 Nor be 
led with hym that is hlynd, in aventure 3e fall baith in the 
fowsie. 

+ 2. A chance occurrence, an event or issue, an 
accident. Also in /.aw. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor Mundi 434 Qua herd euer a warr auntur, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy XM. 7327 Achilles J»an auerthward |>is 
auntre beheld. 1551 Rouinson tr. Mores Utopia 141 Them 
that kepe watche and warde in harneis before the trenche 
for sodeinc auenturcs. 1663 BfTLi.a Hudibras 1. i. 633 lor 
they a sad Adventure met. 1691 Blount Lav />/</., Av t n- 
ture is a mischance, causing the death of a Man, without 
Felony. 1727 SuiLT Gulliv. m. i. 181, 1 was ready to enter¬ 
tain an hope, that this adventure might some way or other 
help to deliver me. 

t 3. A trial of one's chance, or of an issue ; a 
hazard, venture, or experiment. To five the ad- 
venfure: to make the venture, to try the experi¬ 
ment. 7 'o stand in aventure: to remain on trial, 
to hang in the balance, or in doubt. Obs. 

r 1386 Cii.UOk Nut. T. 328 Heere in this prisoun, moote 
we endure And euerich of \s, take his auenture. c 1400 
Destr. Troy m. 827, I wold boune me to bat el I and take my 
bare aunter, Yon worthy wethir to wyn. c 1460 iinn:cley 
Myst. 189 Hy nyghlertayllc dede shuld he he, And tilleoure 
awnterstand ilkon. 1523 I.n. Berners J'roissart l.ccxxxvi. 
334 U bchoued them to abyde their aduentur. 1535 Stf.wari 
Cron, Scott. 11858) 1 . 85 The victorie stude lang in aventour. 
1595 Shahs. 'John v. v. 02 To try the faire aduenture of to 
morrow. i6o7Topseu. Pour footed Beasts < 16731 150 Where¬ 
upon * Patroclus' lone of the elephants] gave the adventure, 
and passed over safely. 1673 Lady's Calling n. m. xv. 8y 
Marriage is so great an adventure, that once M-eins enough 
for the whole life, 1769 90 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. xiv. (1876) 
90 When we adapt the character of the landscape.. This 
is a very difficult adventure. 

t b. At adventure, -s : At hazard, at random, 
recklessly ; {with clause) on chance. Obs. 

c 1420 Ca urdc Lion 2188 The bowmen and eke the arblas- 
ters, Armed them all at avcnter>. 1523 Ln. I>i.k neks/^ roissart 
I. cxcii. 228 Certayn of the garyson.. rode forthc at aduen¬ 
ture sontwhat to wyn. *561 T. N|orton 1 tr. Calvin s lust. 
t. ii Yet L this no small fauh, at aduenture to worship an 
unknowen God. 1577 tr. Bullinger Dec. (1592) 028 Some .. 
marric at aduentures, to their owne decay, and vttcr de¬ 
struction. 1665 Kvfcl.vx Mem. <18571 111 . 172 Nor was what 
1 writ a prophecy at adventure. 1777 111 .me Ess.< y Treat. 
I. 172 Shall this business be allowed to go altogether at 
adventures? 

In later times sometimes improperly printed at a venture 
as in 1 Kings xxii. 34 * A certaine man drew' a bow at avert- 
ture ' (read at averttnre\ and in Shahs. 2 lion. I\ *, 1. i. 59, 
where the correct * Sjieake at aduenture ' is printed in the 
Globe ed. * Speak at a venture.' 

f c. At all adventure, -s : At random, anyhow ; 
hence, At all hazards, at any risk, whatever may 
be the consequence, recklessly; and later, At all 
events, at any rate, in any case. Obs. 

1485 Caxion Chas. the Gt. 193 Kche took an hors of them 
J?at were dede, which ranne at a) aduenture. J540 Whit- 
tinton Tully’s Off. 1. 46 We shall do nothyng folysshly and 
at all aduentures. 1553 T. Wilson Rhetor. 47 b, Plaie as 
young boyes or scarre crowes do, whiche showte.. at all 
aventures hittie missie, 1677 Half. Contempt. 11. 195 lie 
contented herein .. and be i hankful to him at all adven¬ 
tures. 1690 Locke Hum. Undent, tv. xvii. § 2 (1727) 1 . 316 
The F.ffccts of Chance and Hazard, of a mind floating at all 
adventures. 1760 Jortin Idfe of Erastu. 1 ). 76 At all ad¬ 
ventures the yoke was to he shaken off. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone flight ho. § 275 At all adventures they were to fit 
the outside shell of the building. 

4. Chance of danger or loss ; risk, jeopardy, 
peril. To put in adventure : to put in jeopardy, 
to imperil, to risk, to stake. Still in Mar. Jnsur. 

1297 R. Glouc. 64 And )>ou3te yt was not god To do hys 
lyf an auntre. c 13*5 E. E. Allit. P. C. 242 His seele is on 
anter. 1375 Barbour Bruce \. 606 He wes in fullgrct auen- 
tur To tyne his lyff. 1414 Brampton 7 Penit. Ps. cx. 42 Thi 
lyif thou potyst in aventure. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
b vij, For who soo doth, he set his honoure in grete aduen¬ 
ture. 1598 Yong Diana 141 For my sake to put thy life in 
aduenture. 1615 Bp. Hall Contempt, xxi. 79 Labouring to 
prevent a common mischiefe, though with the adventure of 
their owne. 188a Mar. Jnsur. Policies And touching the 
adventures and perils which the capital stock and funds of 
the said Company are made liable unto. / bid. Beginning the 
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ADVENTUROUS. 


adventure upon the said Goods, Freight, and Merchandizes, 
from the loading thereof aboard the said Ship. 

5 . A hazardous or perilous enterprise or perform¬ 
ance ; a daring feat; hence a prodigy, a marvel. 

C1314 Guy Warw. 35 Now Gii wendeth into fer lond 
More of auentours far to fond, c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1600 
To open vch a hide J>yng of auntcres vncow^c. 1384 Chaucer 
Leg. G. Worn. 953 His aventourys in the se. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy l 153 In a cuntre was cald Colchos by name, Was 
an aunter.. a wonderfull wethur weghes to be-holdc. e 14*0 
Anturs of Arther i. 1 (1842) 1 In the tyme of Arthcr thys 
antur be-tydde. 1583 Stasyhurst sEneis 11. (1880) 69 
Throgh surgye waters with mee too seek ther auenturs. 
1617 Sia L. Cranfeilde. in Fortesc.Pap. 42 My many and 
dangerous adventures in his Majesties service. 1867 Pear* 
son Hist. Eng. I. 22 The romance of a brilliant adventure. 
This passed insensibly into, 

Q. Any novel or unexpected event in which one 
shares; an exciting or remarkable incident befall¬ 
ing any one. 

1570 Ascua.m Scholem. t. (Arb.) 29 Adventures now a days 
mean experiences in travel. 1608 Shaks. Pertc. 11. iii. 83 A 
gentleman of Tyre.. looking for adventures in the world. 
1716-8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I. xl 40 One of the 
pleasantest adventures I ever met with in my life. 1853 C. 
BrontE Villctte vi. (1876) 42 To walk alone in London 
seemed of itself an adventure. 

7 . A pecuniar}* risk, a venture, a speculation, a 
commercial enterprise. 

162$ Bacon Ess. xxxiv. 239 He that puts all vpon Aducn* 
tures, doth often times brake, and come to Poucrty. 1668 
Child Disc, of Trade ted. 4) 54 Whilst interest is at 6 per 
cent, no man will run an adventure to sea for the gain of 8 
or 9 per cent. 1683 Evelyn Menu (1857) II. 179, I sold my 
East India adventure of /250 principal for £750. 1793 

Smeaton Edystone Light ho. § 197 Puzzolana.. had been 
imported as an adventure from Civita Vecchia. 1832 G. C. 
Lewis Use Ab. Pol. Terms iii. 33 Employing his capital i 
or labour in adventures only compatible with the existence 
of the law. 

8. The encountering of risks or participation in 
novel and exciting events; adventurous activity, 
enterprise. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 64 My goste is gon in gode* grace, 

In auenture }>er meruayle? meuen. 1596 Siensek E. £>■ 

1. ix. 6 But what adventure, or what high intent, Hath 
brought you hether. x6oo Hey wood tst Edit*. //\ Auth. 
to fik. 17 Some citizens, some soldiers, borne to ad venter.. 
When we are borne, and to the world first enter. 1603 
Knollks Hist. Turkes (1621) 1228 So the assault was begun 
with great furie and adventure. 1825 Hr. Jonathan I. 382, 

1 felt a yearning after adventure. 1863 Burton Ilk. 11 miter 
87 The auction room.. calls forth courage, promptness, and 
the spirit of adventure. 1 

*f 9 . (By analysis of the 1 .. elements of the word.) 
?A coming, arrival, advent. Oh. 

1623 Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 297 III. 162 From a 
delight they took in so rare an adventure of a Prince of his 
miality. 1649 Seldes Laws 0/ Eng. 1. lix. (1739*109 In 
their hrst Adventure they paced the Stage. 

10 . Comb, adventure-school, a school started 
and conducted as a private speculation. 

1834 H. M11.eer Sc. Leg. xxviit. 1.1857) 4° 8 Sometimes he ! 
taught an adventure school. 

Adventure (adventiuj, -tjai), £’• Forms as 
in Adventure sb. [a. OFr. aventure-r, f. avail it re, 
Adventure.] 

I. To commit Lo chance, 

1 . Irons. To take the chance of; to commit to 
fortune; to undertake a thing of doubtful issue; 
to try, to chance, to venture upon. 

1330 R. Brunne Citron. 70 Toward lond hei drouh, to 
auenture his chance. 1*1386 Chaucf.r Reves '/'. 289, I wol 
arise and auntre it by my fay. 1587 Fleming Cantu. 
Holinsh. III. 1319*2 Readie prest to aduenturc anic aduen- 
tures for your gratious fauour. a 1618 Raleigh Instruct. 
Son iii. (1651)11 Ho adventures thy mislike, and doth hazard 
thy hatred. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr. 1. ii. (1839) 7 8 > * fun 
loth to move my lord unto offence ; Vet I'll adventure chid, 
ing. 1725 Dr Foe Coy. round ft-or/d (18401 184 From east 
to west.. it [a voyage) may be adventured with ease. 1815 
Scorr Ld. of Isles vi. xiv, I would adventure forth my 
lance. 1834 I It. Martineau Moral lit. 89 Surely no states¬ 
man will be Tound to adventure it. 

2 . To risk the loss of, to risk, stake ; to imperil, 
or expose (lo danger). 

^1300 A'. Alls. 4265 Hors and kyng.. Was auntred undur 
the water. <*1440 Gesta Ront. (1879) 40 Thou haddist aun¬ 
tred thi owne body. <11535 More Rich. III. Wks, 1557, 
51/2 For what wise merchaunt aduenturcth all his good in 
one ship. 1648 Cottrell Davila (1678) 709 To adventure 
his Army to new dangers. 1654 Goddard in Burton's Diary 
(1828) 1 . 84 We had adventured our lives and liberties for 
the cause. 1665 Evelyn Diary (1827) II. 250 My Wife went 
back to Wotton, I not as yet willing to adventure her. 
i860 Motley Netherl. (1868) I. vi. 300 Elizabeth was taking 
the diadem from her head. . and adventuring it upon the 
doubtful chance of war. 

3 . refl. To risk oneself; to venture. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 3268 Of ho wi^-inne * non wold hem 
out aunter. 1393 Langlano P. PI. C. xxl 232 And after 
auntrede god hym-self‘and tok adams kynde. CX440 
Morte Arthnre 360, I salle aunty re me anes hys egle to 
touche. 1475 Caxton Jason 65 b, To auenture myself in 
the conqueste of the noble moton or flees of golde. 1509 
Barclay Ship of Foolesw*, 70) 178 Howe thou thee aventrest 
in holowe bcame. 1611 Bible Acts xix, 31 Desiring him 
that he would not aduenture himselfe into the Theatre. 
1697 Potter Antiq. Greece in. iv. (1715) 22 Thinking it un¬ 
safe to adventure themselves abroad. 1803 Wellington in 
Gen. Desp. 1 .568 You must.. take care not to adventure your- 
sclfsingle handed against the combined forces of those chiefs. 

4 . intr. (by omission of refl. pron.) To risk one¬ 


self, to venture, to dare to come or go (;//, into, on, 
upon any place). Jig. To venture (on, upon a course 
or action), to dare to undertake. 'Jo adventure 
at (obs. rare): to dare to attack. 

c 1340 Alisaunder( Skeat>902 {>c armed Atenieeins auntred 
hym till. (*1400 Destr. Troy xn. 4985 pen auntred Vlexes 
and his erund said. 1575 6 Thynnk Let. in Animadv. 54 
I rashely aduentured beyoynde the course of my dcsertes. 
a 1581 Camman Hist. Irel.( 1633) vii. 22 When Japheth.. ad¬ 
ventured by ship into divers West Islands. 1581 Lambarde 
Eiren. il iii. 117 Staying them that doc any way aduenture 
towardcs the breach thereof. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 
it>2 Then will they aduenture vppon the exploit, a 1628 F. 
Greville Life of Sidney (1652) 33 This Narration I adven¬ 
ture of, to show the clearness and readiness of this Gentle¬ 
mans judgment. 164a Milton Apol. Srnect. (1851) 293 To 
strike nigh, and adventure dangerously at the most eminent 
vices among the greatest persons. 1704 Swift Batt. Bks. 
(1711) 235 By this time the Spider was adventur'd out. 
1797 8 Wellesley Desp. 779 Everyman who pleases may 
adventure thither. 1812 Byron Childe Har. 11. xliii, I<ow 
he adventured on a shore unknown. 1878 E. White Life in 
Christ 111. xvii. 2x5 The awe under which it becomes stnful 
men to adventure into that Holiest Place. 

5 . intr. (with inf.) To dare, to run the risk, make 
the experiment; to go so far as, to venture. 

1387! revisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 29 Pe secunde book aim- 
trep forto telle berynge and dedes. _ c 1400 Destr. Troy 1.314 
The Empcrour Alexaunder Aunterid to come. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xlii. 134 Noo body durste not auenture for to goo 
to hym. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 1. iii. 116, l dare aduenture 
to be sent to th’ Towre. 1616 Sir R. Dudley in Fortesc. 
Pap. 15 My very enemies have never adventured to esteem 
meungratefull. 1678 QuarlesM rf. <$* Peirth. n[Hel boldly 
enters, and after mutual complement adventers To break 
the Ice of his dissembled grief. 1719 Wourow Corr. 11843^ 
II. 431, I adventured to showhim the volume 1 brought up. 
1818 Scott Hot. Midi. 288 She feared she could not safely 
adventure to do so. 

II. To be or come as a chance. 

+ 0 . intr. To come by chance, happen, chance, 
befall. Usually impers. Obs. 

<*1400 Destr. Troy xx. 8235 Hit auntrit, Fetor was 
angrit full euill. Ibid. 111. 742 And oft in astronamy hit 
auntres to falle, pat domes tnen dessauis. Ibid. vi. 2107 pc 
Authwart answares hat Auntrid hym pore Vs knowen. 

Adventured (cedvemtiiud), ///. a. [f. prec. +■ 

—Ki>-] Risked, staked ; which one has run a risk 
for, gained at a risk, or put in danger. 

1570 Ascii am Scholem. <Arb. > £7, A fit Similitude of this ad- 
ventured experience. 1863 Einglake Crimea (1877) V. i. 
289 He will suffer an adventured portion of his force to go 
on to its fate. 

Adventureful (&dvc*ntiiirful), a. [f. Adven- 
TL' kk sb. + -1TL.] Ready for adventure, enterprizing. 
a 1832 Webster cites Bentham. 1847 in Craig. 

t Adve nturely, adv. Oh. rare— 1 . Also 
aventurly. [f. Adventure sb. + -ly 2 . Of. man¬ 
nerly.'] Adventurously, daringly. 

c 1435 Torr. Portugal 1230 This squier that hath brought 
this hede, The kyng had wend he had the dedc, And aven- 
turly gan he gone. 

t Adventurement. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. Ad¬ 
venture v. + -ment.] Running of risk. 

1599 Br. HAa. 9 rt//m iv. iii. 35 Wiser Raymundus.. laughs 
at such danger and adventurement. 

Adventurer (sedve*ntiurai). [a. Fr. avail u- 
ricr, adv -, f. avail tire Adventure; see -EH 1 .] 

+ 1. One who plays at games of chance, or adven¬ 
tures his money in such games ; a gamester. Oh. 

1474 Ord. Royal lloush. 29 That no person .. being within 
our sayd sonnes householde be customable swearer, brawler, 
backhytcr, common hasorder, adventorer. 

2 . One who seeks adventures, or who engages in 
hazardous enterprises. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 440 Now expecting Each hour their 
great adventurer from the search Of foreign worlds.^ 1794 
Sullivan View of Nat. 11 . The first voyages into the /Egean, 
Euxine, and Mediterranean Seas made by the various ad¬ 
venturers. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 506 A succession 
of Irish adventurers .. attempted to earn the bribe. 

3 . esp. One who engages in warlike adventures, 
attaching himself to no party ; a soldier of fortune; 
also, a volunteer, one who makes war at his own 
risk. 

1548 Hall Citron. (1809) 646 He gave them a Pennon of 
St. George and bade them, Adventure (of whiche they were 
called Adventurers). 1555 Fardte of E'adepts tt. xi. 244 
Much lyke to our aduenturers, that scrue withoute wages. 
1665 Manley Grotius's Lcnu. Conn trey -fVa rrs 251 One of 
the famous Adventurers in the taking of Breda. 1844 TliiaL- 
wall Greece VIII. Ixi. 78 Military adventurers ready to 
flock to any standard. 

4 . One who undertakes, or shares in, commercial 
adventures or enterprises ; a speculator; as in the 
ancient Society of Merchant Adventurers, so named 
by llenry VIl. 

1609 Thorpe in Shaks. Cent. Praise 86 To the onlic be. 
getter of these insving sonnets, Mr. W. H., all Hapinesse 
wLsheth.. the well-wishing adventvror in setting forth. T. T. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 166 Fewer Aduenturers 
here will aduenture any more. 1644 Heylin Life of Laud 
t. 220 The party so designed shall be presented to their 
lordships hy the Merchant Adventurers. 1653 (27 Sept.) 
Ordinance for the Satisfaction of the Adventurers for Lands 
in Ireland, and the Arrears due to the Soldiery there. 17x3 
Guardian No. 54 (1756) I. 240, I became an adventurer in 
one or the late lotteries. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 
135 Private adventurers had sometimes.. fitted out ships for 
the Eastern seas. 1881 R. W. Raymond Mining Terms , 


Adventurers (Eng.), Shareholders or partners in a mining 
enterprise. 

5. One who is on the look-out for chances of 
personal advancement; one who lives by his wits. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel g 1 a, Since Courtaines, Bastions, 
and Contrescarps are to be traced for Old Eyes, as well as 
for young Adventurers. 1704 Swift T. of Tub $ 1. 22 To 
encourage alt aspiring adventurers. 1762 Goldsm. Bean 
Nash 50 Wherever people of fashion came, needy adven¬ 
turers were generally found in waiting. 1879 Froude Caesar 
xv. 224 He saw adventurers pushing themselves into office. 

Adventures, adv . See Aunters. 
Adventuresome (dedvemiiusam), a. [f. Ad¬ 
venture sb. + -some.] Given to adventures, or to 
running risks ; adventurous, venturesome. 

1731 Bailey vol. 11 ,Adventnresorn, bold, daring, hazardous. 
1755 Johnson, Adventuresome , the same with adventurous : 
a low word, scarcely used in writing. 1821 Keats Endym. 
1. 6 Adventuresome, I send my herald thought into a wiU 
derness. 1865 Reader No. 151. 574/1 The most adventure¬ 
some if not foolhardy feat. 

Adventuresomeness (adventifus^mnes). 
rare- 0 , [f. prec. +-ness.] The quality of being ad¬ 
venturesome; tendency to incur hazards ; boldness. 

1731 Bailey vol. I \, Adventuresomeness, venturcsomcness. 
[Also in Johnson, etc.] 

Adventuress (ardve*ntiures). [f. Adventurer, 
after analogy of sorcer-er , sorcer-ess ; governor, 
govern-ess, etc. See -ess.] A female adventurer; 
a woman on the look-out for a position. 

1754 H. Walpole Lett, to H. Mann 257 (1834) Ill. 74 There 
is an adventuress in the world who even in the dullest times 
will take care not to let conversation stagnate. 1758 Ches¬ 
terfield Lett. 331 (1792) IV. 122 She must be a kind of 
avcntnrierc , to engage so easily in such an adventure. 
1827 Scott Sttrg. Dan. Wks. 1868 XLVIII. 365 That the 
gentle and simple Menie Grey should be in the train of 
such a character as this adventuress. 1847 Thackeray 
Van.!', xlviii. 425 The odious little adventuress making her 
curtsey. 1863 M. A. Power Arab. Days 232 A good sprink. 
ling of foreigners, adventurers, and adventuresses. 

Adventuring (ludve-ntiurig), vbl. sb. [f. An* 
VENTURE v. + -ingF] Risking, hazarding; Irial, 
venture. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1580 Baret Alvearie A 171, A prouing, or aduenturing, a 
jeoparding, Periclitatio. 1605 \ erstegan Dec. intell. vi 
(1628) 170 Knowing the Crowne of England to be more 
worth then to bee let slip for the aduenturing for. 1683 
Loud. Gaz. . mdccclvi/3 Your Majesties Subjects and Sol¬ 
diers shall be always ready in the adventuring of our Lives. 

Adventuring (ftdve'ntifirig), ppl. a. Sc. an- 
trin’. [f. as prec. + -ING -.] Making trial of one’s 
chance, risking, daring; venturesome, forward, 
audacious. 

1677 Hale Contempt. 11. 86 Tt is made more bold, and con¬ 
fident, and adventuring. 1774 Fercusson Ode to Bee(i8^s) 
18 Vet they, alas ! are antnn fouk That lade the scape wi 
winter stock. 1796 Burke Reg. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 243 A 
body of active, adventuring, ambitious, discontented people. 
1840 Gen. P. Thompson Excrc. (1842) V. 248 The adventuring 
detachment has been allowed to move out unchecked. 


Adventurist (oedve ntiurij), a. [f. Adven¬ 
ture sb. + -Lsii.] Somewhat connected with adven¬ 
ture, or with adventurism. 

185a G. P. R. James Pcquinillo I. 238 Captivated by the 
shrewd, trenchant, man-of-the-world, adventureish observ. 
ations of his new-found friend. 

Adventurism (<vdve*ntiuriz’m). rare. [f. Ad¬ 
venture sb. + -ism, with special reference to ad- 
ventur-er, -essi] The principles and practice of 
an adventurer or adventuress; defiance of the or¬ 
dinary canons of social decorum. 

1843 For. % Col. Q. Re?>. 11 . 343 Concubinage, Socialism, 
and Adventurism, and all the practical results. 

Adventurous (aedve ntiuras), a. Forms: 4 
auenterous, -turns, aunterous, -trous, -trose, 


-tres, awntrouse, anterous, -trus; 4-5 awnte- 
rows; 4-6 auntrus ; 5 auenturouse, aventrous ; 
6- adventurous, [a. OFr. aventuros , - eus , mod. 
aventeureux, f. aventure ; see Adventure sb. and 
-ous.] 

11. Occurring or coming by chance; casual, for¬ 
tuitous, accidental. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boethius 1. vi. 28 t>e folie of K se happes 
auenterouses. c 1386 — Melib. 701 The dedes of batailles 
ben aventurous. .lor as lightly is on hurt with a spere as 
another, c 1400 Vtvaine 4 Gawin 3399 He wald cum at 
the day, Als aventcrous into the place. 1440 Promp. Parr>., 
Awnterows, or dowtefulle, Fortunalis, fort nit us. 

+ 2. Full of risk or peril; hazardous, perilous. Oh. 

c 1350 Will.Palerne 921 panne seide Alisandrine,*auntrose 
is ^meuel.* 1375 Barbour Bruce vm. 495 The auenturus 
castel) off douglas That to kepe so perelous was. 1637 
Milton Counts 78 To pass through this adventurous glade. 

3. Prone to incur risk, venturesome, rashly daring, 
rash. 


c 1400 Destr. Troy vl 2186 Ector the eldist, and heire to 
my sclfe, Antrus in armys. 1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV, 1. iii. 191 
As full of peril! and aduenturous Spirit, As to o’re-walke a 
Current, roaring loude, On the vnstedfast footing of a 
Speare. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. 150 They [Griffns] 
grow inraged aad adventurous. 1640 Sanderson 21 Serm. 
Ad Aul. xi. 13(1673) 15s In these doubtful cases it is safer 
to be too scrupulous than too adventurous. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ix. 921 Bold deed thou hast presumed, adventurous 
Eve. 1704 Sullivan ViewofNat. IV. 447 This.. supersedes, 
in my opinion, every adventurous criticism .. of late thrown 
upon the early knowledge of the Celts. 1875 Whitney Life 
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of Lang. ix. 169 We resort to adventurous hypotheses for its 
explanation. 

4 . Given to, or hating many adventures, enter¬ 
prising, daring (without the idea of rashness). 

e 1440 Morte A rthitre 1624 |>e awntrouseste menc J»at to his 
oste lengede. 1509 Hawes Past. Pieas. xix. ix, I wyll to the 
tourc of Chyvalry, And for your sake become adventurous. 
1697 Dry den Virg. Georg, iv. 4 Embattel'd Squadrons and 
advent’rous Kings. 1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 
X. 253 Five great bodies of that adventurous people, under 
different and independent commanders. 1853 De Quincey 
Span. Nun (1862) HI. 95 Lawless and gigantesque ideals of 
adventurous life. 1861 T. Wright Ess. Arch.ro/. II. xiii.17 
Perhaps many an adventurous monk wandered over the in¬ 
tervening lands. 

Adventurously (&dve*ntiuresh), adv. [f. 
prec. + -by 2.] 

f 1 . By chance, casually, accidentally. Obs. 
c 1460 Coventry My it. (1841) 334 Here Longeys showy th the 
sperc .. and he avantoresly xal wype his Eyn. 1440 Prcm. 
Parv., Awnterowsly, Forte, fort asse, for sail. 1480 Caxton 
Citron. Eng. Ixxv, And after that shall the moldewarpe dye 
aventoursly and sodeynly. 

2 . In an adventurous or daring manner ; dar¬ 
ingly, at a risk. 

c 1314 Guy Wartv. 83 A 1 auntreousliche ther he comen 
wes. 1599 Shaks. Hen. K iv. iii. 79 If hee durst steale any 
thing aduenturously. a 1674 Milton Hist. Moscow, Wks. 
(1738) II. 140 Shusky . . was adventrously supply’d with 
some Powder and Ammunition by the English. 1723 J. 
Sheffield Dk. of Buckhm. Wks. 1753 J. 93 On then, my 
Muse, adventrously engage To give instructions that con¬ 
cern the Stage. 

Adventurousness (advent iiirosnes). [f. as 
prec. + -.ness.] The quality of being adventurous; 
daring; exposure of oneself to risk or peril. 

1530 Palsgr. 195/2 Aventurousnesse, aventureK Fr.) 1647 
Sprigg Ang. Rediv. it. iii. (1854) 93 The great adventurous¬ 
ness of many of the soldiers comes fitly to be remembered. 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. 129 f 9 Fixing the just limits of 
caution and adventurousness. 1824 Southey Sir T. More 
(1831) II. 176 In a spirit of desperate adventurousness. 
tAdvenue. Obs. rare . [a refashioning of 
Avenue (also found in MFr.).] 

1. - Avenge. 

2 . Income, revenne. (Cf. OFr. les cssucs ct les 
avenues des choses que nous avons cn la dite chas- 
lelanic, anno 1283 in Godefroi.) 

1600 Holland Livy xlv. xl. 1229/1 The issue and advenues 
t /met us ] of his me tall mines. 

Adverb (ardvarh). Gram. [a. Fr. adverbe, ad. 
L. adverbium, f. ad to + verbttm word, verb ; ac¬ 
cording to Priscian ‘cujtis significatio verbis adji- 
citur;’ a literal rendering of Gr. (nipp^fia, some¬ 
thing additional to the predication.] Name of one 
of the Parts of Speech : a word used to express 
the attrihute of an attribute; which expresses any 
relation of place, time, circumstance, causality, 
manner, or degree, or which modifies or limits an at¬ 
tribute, or predicate, or their modification ; a word 
that modifies or qualifies an adjective, verb, or other 
adverb. Also used attrib. 

1530 Palsgr. 800 It is harde toalemer to discerne the dif¬ 
ference bytweae an adverbe and the other partes of spetche. 
16*0 Ford Linen. Vitx{ 1843*64 This man not only lines but 
Hues well, remembring alwayes the old adage, that ‘ God is 
the rewarder of aduerbes not of nownes/ c 1620 A. Hume 
Orthogr. Brit. Tong. (1865) 32 An adverb is a word adhering 
mast commonlie with a verb. 1827 Coleridge Table 'Talk 
38 Modify the verb by the noun, that is, by being, and you 
have the Adverb. 1873 R. Morris Eng. Accid. xiv. § 310 
Adverbs arc mostly either abbreviations of words for phrases) 
belonging to other parts of speech, or particular cases of 
nouns and pronouns. Ibid. ix. § 63 Many relational adverbs 
are formed from demonstrative pronouns, as he-re, hid her, 

\whe-n . 1879 Whitney Sanskr. Gram. 352 Of still more 

limited use, and of noun rather than adverb-value. 

Adverbial (advaubial), a. and sb. [ad. L. ad- 
verbidl-is (cf. mod. Fr. adverbial), f. adverbi-um: 
see prec. and -alL] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to, or of the nature 
of an adverb. 

1611 Cotgr-, A before an Adjective, sometimes makes it 
admit of an Adverbiall interpretation ; as a. droict , d tort ; 
rightfully, wrongfully, a 1704. T. Brown (title) in Wks. 
(1730) 1 . 38 A bantering adverbial declamation, written by 
Mr. Brown. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Adverbial num¬ 
bers are sometimes used to denote once, twice, thrice. 1873 
R. Morris Eng. Accid. xiv. §311 In such phrases as ‘tie 
went home/ ‘They wandered north and south’. . home, 
north,south are adverbial accusatives. Ibid. In Elizabethan 
writers we find the adverbial -ly often omitted, as * griez>ous 
sick/ ‘ miserable poor.' 

2 . Given to the use of adverbs ; fond of modify¬ 
ing, limiting, or extending one’s statements, rare. 

1710 Steele Tatter No. 191 ri He is also wonderfully 
adverbial in his Expressions, and breaks off with a ‘per¬ 
haps.’ 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol .] 

1591 Percivall Span. Diet. B iij, The aduerbialls, vna 
vez , once, doi vezes, twisc. 

Adverbiality (odvoubia-liti). [f. prec. + 
-ITY. Cf. Fr. adverbial!tL ] The state or quality 
of heing adverbial ; adverbial form or expression. 

1873 Earle Pkilol. Eng. Tong. § 441 The termination -iy 
as the English sign of aaverhiaTity. Ibid. § 444 The requi¬ 
site display of adverbiality is accomplished with another 
sort of instrument. 

Adverbialize (odvoubiabiz), v. [f. Advekb- 
Vol. I. 


ial + -ize ; cf. Fr. adverbialiser. Cited only in pr. 
pplc.] To make an adverb of, convert into an adverb. 

1804 W. Tavlor in Ann. Rev. II. 632 The adverbializing 
s also occurs in backwards, forwards, njnvards. 

Adverbially (advo-rbiali), adv. [f. Adver¬ 
bial + -ly2 .] In an adverbial manner; with ad¬ 
verbial meaning. 

1548 W. Thomas Ital. Grant., La, aduerbially significth, 
there, or thyther. 1656 Cowley Davideis m. 11669) t 13, I 
wondernonc have thoughtof interpreting Audit', adverbially. 
1711 Greenwood Eng. Gram. 161 There are great Numhers 
of Adjectives that arc used Adverbially, or as Adverbs. 1873 
Earle Philo/. Eng. Tong. § 434 A new and effectual way 
of applying a noun adverbially was by adding it to the sen¬ 
tence in its genitive or ablative or instrumental case. 

Adverbiation (odvoubi^ Jan). [f. L. adverbi¬ 
um Adverb+ -ation.] (See quot.) 

1873 Earle Philol. Eng. Tong. §451 ,1 would propose that 
for such extended phraseological adverbs [as with a good will , 
with n green purse, etc.l we adopt the title of Adverbiation. 

t Adve’rsable, a. Obs.~° [f. L. adversd-ri lo 
oppose + -ble, as if ad. L. *advcrsdbiiis.'] ‘That 
is adverse or contrary to.’ Bailey, vol. II, 1731. 
‘Contrary to, opposite to.’ J. 1755. ‘Capable of 
being opposed/ Ash 1775. 
tAdve’rsant, ppl.a. Obs. [a. MFr .adversant, 
pr. pple. of adverser, averser lo oppose:—L. ad- 
versant-em , pr. pple. of adversd-ri to oppose one¬ 
self to, {.at/versus opposed: see Adverse.] Op¬ 
posing oneself, opposing; adverse, hostile (lo). 

a 1420 Ballad, on Hush. 1. 553 Let honge aboute in dyvers 
places rewe. And busies adversaunt hem wol cschewc. 
*432-50 tr. lligdcn Rolls Scr. I. 87 More prompte to do 
ylle than to speke, coverenge thynges adversaunte with 
silence. 1548 Udall, etc . Erastn. Paraphr. John ix. 40 Even 
when aduersaunt misery is immynent. c 1630 J ackson Creed 
v. xlv. Wks. IV. 378 Our Saviour’s advice to Martha. . is 
no way adversant to my intended choice. 

II Adversaria (advojscoria), sb. pi .; also in 
Eng. form adversaries. [L. adj. pi. adversaria 
(sc. scripta ) things written on the side fronting us 
(i.e. on one side of the paper), notes, a common¬ 
place book ; f. adversus : see Adverse. Prop, pi., 
but in Eng. usage often a collective sing.] A com¬ 
monplace-book, a place in which to note things 
as they occur ; collections of miscellaneous remarks 
or observations, - Miscellanea ; also commen¬ 
taries or notes on a text or writing. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 237 As P. Poena in his 
Adversaries or Commentaries of plants hath noticed. 1713 
Bp. Bull Ser/n. (J.) These parchments are supposed to have 
been St. Paul’s adversaria. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., 
Morhof speaks much of the use and advantages of such 
adversaria to men of letters. 1842 Wiiittock Compl. Bk. 
Trades 482 We never spent an hour more at our repose, 
than in silent attention to the political adversaria ot this 
benevolent man. 

t A dversarily, adv. Obs. rare~ l . [f. Adver¬ 
sary a. + -ly 2 .] In the manner of an adversary, 
adversely, hostilely. 

1475 Bk. Noblesst Mi 860) 50 The thinges .. whiche comcthc 
to us adversarily or on the lift side, for oure offenses. 

Adversarious (advaise®ri3s) f a. rare. [f. L. 
adversari-tts turned towards or against (f. adver¬ 
sus: see Adverse) +-ous. Used instead of the 
earlier adj. Adversary, in order to distinguish the 
adj. from the sb.] Adverse, opposed, hostile. 

1826 Southey Vind. Eccl. Angl. 275, I am not sensible of 
any adversarious feeling. 

Adversary (ardvaisari), sb. and a. Forms: 
3 aduersere, 5 adversaire, 6 adversare, 4-6 
adversarie, 4- adversary. Sc. 4 adversour, 5 
adwerser, 6-7 adversair, -ar, -are. [a. OPT. 
aversier, adversier , Anglo-Fr. 13th c. adverser 
(mod. Fr. adversaire) sb. and adj.L. adversarius 
opposed, opponent, f. adversus: see Adverse and 
-ARY. The forms with -aric, -ary, as in Wyclif, di¬ 
rectly from L. Shaks. accents a'dversary , Milton 
both a'dversary and adversary .] 

A. sb. 

1 . One who, or that which, takes up a position 
of antagonism, or acts in a hostile manner; an 
opponent, antagonist; an enemy, foe. spec. The 
enemy of mankind, the Devil. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 82 Per men him teld, who was 
his aduersere. Of Northfolk pe Erie Roger, men said of 
him treson. 1340 Ayenb. 238 To ouercome hire aduersarie 
J>et is he dieuci. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvn. 736 Thair ad- 
uersouris assai^eit swa. 1382 Wyclif i Pet. v. 8 Soure ad¬ 
uersarie, the deucl, as a rorynglioun goith aboute, [Also in 
Tindale, Cranmer, Geneva, Rheirns, 1611, and Revised.) 
1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle 1. viii. D859) 6 Let us haue place 
to ben herd, and thenne oure aduersarys. c 1420 Pa/lad. 
on l/ttsb. 1. 529 Gooses dounge . . is an adversarie lo every 
seed, a 1541 Wyatt Poet. Wks. 1861, 142 Mine adversare 
with such grievous reproof, Thus he began. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. HI, hi. I 182 His ancient Knot of dangerous Ad- 
uersaries To morrow are let blood at Pomfret Castle. 1667 
SliLTON P. L. 11. 629 The Adversary of God and Man, Satan. 
Ibid, ml 156 Or shall the Adversary thus obtain, His end? 
1771 Junius Lett, lxiii. 324 Our adversaries would fain re¬ 
duce us to the difficulty of proving too much. 1825 Br. 
Jonathan III. 154 He . . overthrew his brutal adversaries, 
like a giant. 1861 J. Tdlloch Eng. Purit. ii. 276 A hard 
adversary with his pen. 


2 .pi. See Adversaria. 

B. adj. Opposed, antagonistic, hostile, inimical, 
adverse {lo). arch. In Law, An adversary suit: 
one in which an opposing party appears. 

1382 Wyclif i Chron. xviii. 10 Forsothe kyng Adadezer 
was aduersarie to Thou. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. A\ 
xvm. Ixxi. 11495' 827 All the kynde of wulues is contrary* 
and aduersary to all the kynde of shepe. 1461 Past on 
Lett. 397 II. 22 Ou the adversaire parte Judas slepith 
not. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 8 The name of him, quha 
is adversare partie to him, quha is summoned (that is, 
the name of the persewer'. 1618 Bolton Floras 1. xiii. 42 
Manlius, in a single combat, tooke from the adversary 
Champion a Torques. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes iii. 149 
Least we become Adversary to ourselves, i860 J. P. Kennedy 
Rob 0/ the Bcnvl xvii. 206 Vour whole life has been ad¬ 
versary to the good will of the father. 

+ Adversa'tion. Obs. rare, [ad, (prob. through 
Fr.) E. adversdtidu-cm, n. of action, f. adversd-ri: 
see Adversant.] Opposition, hostility. 

1470 Harding Chron. Ixvii, Hym and his men to kepe 
frome[all]aduersacyon,ofScottesK; Pcyghtes. Ibid, lxxxviii, 
Eche kyng warred on others lande . . And Britons also did 
great aduersation. 

Adversative (adv5\tsativ\ a. and sb. [ad. L. 
adversdtivus, f. advcrsCit-, ppl. stein of adversd-ri: 
see prec. and -ive.] 

A. adj. Characterized by opposition ; hence, 

1. Of words or propositions: Expressive of op¬ 
position, contrariety, or antithesis. 

*533 More Apol. xvii. Wks. 1557,877 i But heing a prepo- 
sicioti aduersatiue. a 1698 Soltii 12 Scrm. 111. 111 These 
words are ushered in with the Adversative Particle \Bnt\ 
which stands as a note of Opposition to something going 
before. 1752 Harris Hermes 11. (1786) 237 Of these Dis¬ 
junctives some arc Simple, some Adversative . . the Simple 
do no more than merely disjoin ; the Adversative disjoin, 
with an opposition concomitant. 1879 Farrar Si. Paul 11. 
561 The adversative force of£t . . does seem to imply that 
passing shade of hesitation. 

+ 2. Of opposing tendency or adverse nature. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny xxv. viii, Pistolochia, which herb is 
so adversative unto serpents, that . . it will chase away all 
kind of serpents out of the house. 1603 — Plutarch's Mor. 
1143 The other is adversative, and maketh us to hate that 
which is foule and bad. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol.] An adversative pro¬ 
position or word ; one which expresses opposition. 

a 1556 Cranmer Wks. I. 57 Every indifferent reader undcr- 
siandeih this adversative upon our side, that we say Christ 
is not received In the mouth, but in the heart. 1612 Brinsley 
PosingojParts (1669) 47, Q. How many kinds of Conjunc¬ 
tions nave you? A. Twelve. Copulatives,Disjunctives. . 
Adversative?, etc. 1778 Bp. 1 .OWTH On Isaiah icd. 12) 134 
Which, being rendered as an adversative, sets the opposition 
in a stronger light. 

Adversatively (:vdva*jsativli N , adv. [f. prcc. 
+ -ly -.] In an adversative manner j as expressing 
opposition. 

« 1624 Swinburne Spousals (1686) 100 [It] standclh ad¬ 
versatively establishing the contrary- 1814 J amieson Hermes 
Scyth. 186 The terms would come to be applied adversatively. 

Adverse (ardvors), a. and sb. [a. MFr. advers, -e 
refashioned f. OFr. avers, auvers:— L. adversus 
turned towards, turned against, hostile, pa. pple. of 
advert-cre , f. ad to + vert-ere to turn. Poets have 
accented both a’dversc and adverse .] 

A. adj. 

1. Acting against or in opposition to, opposing, 
contrary, antagonistic, actively hostile. Const, to. 

c 1440 partonope 5716 That tocry> le * ,awe aduerse And 
leeveth on machoun. 1575 Churchyard Chippes (18171 12 
English volunteers served during those wars, in adverse 
armies. 1595 Shaks. John iv. ii. 172 When aduerse For- 
reyners affright my Townes. 1628 Digby l oy. to Medit. 
47 The aduerse windes had hindered my designe of going. 
1667 Milton P. L. i. 103 IBs utmost power with adverse 
power opposed. 1798 Jefferson Writings (1859) IV. 210 
The general spirit, even of the merchants, is becoming ad¬ 
verse to it. 1807 Ckabbe Par. Reg. 1. 805 On life’s rough 
sea they sail With many a prosperous, many an adverse gale. 
1868 Helps Realmah viii. (1876) 239 To go over to the side 
of their adverse critics, 
b. Law . 

1858 Lu. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. Law xxiii. 177 
What I may call adverse possession, which now is a pos¬ 
session by a person not the owner during a certain number 
of years without acknowledgment of the right of the real 
owner, and yet not necessarily in open defiance of him. 

2 . Opposing any one’s interests (real or supposed); 
hence, unfavourable, hurtful, detrimental, injurious, 
calamitous, afflictive. Const, to. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylns iv. 1192, O cruel Joue and thou 
fortune aduerse. 1490 Caxton Eneydos i. 13 Bui the pros- 
perous fortune of the kynge pryam torned in to aduerse. 
1601 Shaks. All's Well v. 1. 26 Though time seemc so ad¬ 
uerse, and meanes vnfit. 1671 Milton Samson 192 In pros- 
perous days They swarm, but in adverse withdraw their 
head. 1806-31 A. Knox Rem. (1844) i. 96 Strengthened in- 
stead of being shaken by adverse circumstances. 1867 Bright 
Sp., Amer. (1876) 146 The presidential election of i860 w*as 
adverse to the cause of slavery. 

3. Opposite in position. 

1623 Bingham Xenophon 77 The Macrons . . stood im- 
battled on the aduerse side of the riuer. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., Adversaria .. so called because the notes were 
written on the adverse or opposite page. 1872 Blackie 
Lays of HighL 167 He looked upon the bright green slope, 
that skirts the adverse hills. 

B. sb. An adverse party, an adversary, rare. 




ADVERSE. 


ADVERTISE. 


1850 ftLACME/Esc/iftftsU. 183 If Jove hath worsted This 
Typhon in the fight, we too shall worst Our adverse. 

+Adve*rs e,v.Obs. rare-', [a. 

L .adversd-ri to be opposed, f. culvers us Adverse a.] 
To be opposed or adverse to, to oppose. 

1393 Gower Con/. 1 . 219 It was a presage . . Of that for¬ 
tune nim shulde adverse. 

Adversely (ardvaasli), adv. [f. Adverse a. + 
In an adverse manner; unfavourably; con¬ 
trariwise. Const, to. 

1607 StiAKS. Coriol. n. i. 61 If the drinke you giue me, touch 
my Palate aduersly, I make a crooked face at it. 1881 Sir 
W. Haroourt in Matich. Guard. Feb. 12 It does not act 
with but adversely to the agrarian party. 188* Daily Tel. 
21 Feb., 2 Foreign Government bonds were adversely in¬ 
fluenced by the political news. 

Adverseness (ardvaisnes). I Obs. [f. Ad¬ 
verse a. + -NESS.] The quality or state of being 
adverse ; opposition, hostility ; aversion. 

i6ao Donne Serm. lxxiv. 753/3 Men, who . . delight in 
Hostility, and have an adverseness and detestation of peace. 
1680 Hobbes Consul. 6, A new Parliament, consisting for the 
greatest part of such men as the People had elected only for 
their adverseness to the Kings Interest. 

Adversifoli-ate, -ous (dedvausifJu-liet, -os), a. 
*Bot. [f. mod. L. adversifoli-us (l.L.advers-us oppo¬ 
site + foli-urn leaf), + -ate-, -ous.] Having leaves 
placed opposite each other on the stem or axis, 
t Adve*rsion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. adversion-cm 
a turning towards, f. advers - ppl. stem of advert - 
ere: see Advert and -ion.] Attention, perception. 

1647 H. More Song 0/Soul n. in. n. xlv.Our listning mind 
by its adversion Doth notice take. — Teems 141 And yet 
we not [be] pressed To any adversion. 

Adversity (advauslti). Forms: 4-6 adver- 
site(e, advorsyte(e ; 4-7 adversitie ; 7- ad¬ 
versity. [a. MFr. adversite\ refash. f. OFr. aver- 
site: — L. adversitat-cm opposition, contrariety, f. 
advers its : see Adverse and -m\] 

11 . The state or condition of being contrary or 
opposed; opposition, contrariety. Obs. 

1382 Wvclik Ts. iii. 8 For thuu hast smyte all doendc ad¬ 
versite (1388 beynge adversaries] to me with oute cause. 
a 14*0 Occleve De Keg. Trim-. 390, I was agast fulle sore 
of the, Lcste thow ihurghe thoughtfulle adversitee Not 
hadest stonden in the feithe aright, c 2450 Lonklicii Grail 
xviii. 174 One bone, sire kyng, pat thow graunte me With- 
owten feltynge owthir adversite. 

2 . The condition of adverse fortrrhc ; a state 
opposed to well-being or prosperity; misfortune, 
distress, trial, or affliction. (The earliest sense in 
Fng.) 

c 1*30 Ancren Rtvde 194 pe uttre uondungc is mislicungc 
in aduersite. 1340 Ayenb. 27 Kuead of avctiture, ase pover- 
tie o]>er adversitie. 2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 399/4 Thenne 
late us praye . . that he so gouerne us bytwene welth & ad- 
uersyte in this present lyf. 1535 Cover dale Trov. xvii. 17 
In aduersite a man shall know who is his brother I1622 
A brother is borne for aduersitie], 1570-87 Holinshko 
Scot. Chrou. 1 j8o6> 1 . 81 Adversitie findeth few friends. 159* 
Shaks. Korn. 111. iii. 55 Aduersities sweete niilke, Philosophic. 
1600 — A. Y.L. II. i. 12 Sweet are the vses of aduersilic. 
1750 Johnson Rambler No. 150 r 5 He that never was ac¬ 
quainted with adversity has seen the world but on one side. 
2772 Junius Lett. xtix. 254 A virtuous man, struggling with 
adversity, [isja scene worthy of the gods, a 1852 D. Webster 
Wks. 1877, III. 341 The discipline of our virtues in the severe 
school of adversity. 

3 . An adverse circumstance; a misfortune, cala¬ 
mity, trial. 

1340 Ayenb. 84 pe kucades and he aduersetes of pe wordle. 
<-1386 Chaucer Clcrkes T. 551 Noon accident for noon ad. 
uersitee Was seyn in hire. 1483 Caxton Cato b ij. b, Strengthe 
for to resistc ageynst all adnersytees. 1526 Tjnoale Acts 
vii. 10 And God was with him, and delivered hym out off 
alt his adversities. 1651 Hobbes Leviathan 11. xxxi 188 
The Prosperities and Adversities of this life. 184* Longf. 
Sp. Stud. 11. i. 1 Pray, tell me more of your adversities. 

+ 4 . Contrariness of nature; perversity. (In 
Shak. = perverse one, quibbler.) Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytesof Armes tn. ix. r86Thefelawes muste 
be chaunged by som aduersyte that is in them. 2606 .Shahs. 
Tr. <5- Cr. v. i. 24, V. Who keepes the Tent now? T. The 
Surgeons box, or the Patients wound. T. Well said aduersity. 
Adversour, obs. var. Adversary : sec -our. 
Advert (ardvaMt), v. ; also 4-6 auerte, avert(e. 
[a. Fr. aver Fir late L. adverte-re for cl. L. ad¬ 

vert fre to turn to, also (sc. animuni) to turn the 
attention of oneself or another to, to remark, ad¬ 
monish ; f. ad to + vertere to turn. L dvertere to 
turn away, Avert, also made OFr. avertir, which 
had thus all the senses * turn to, turn away, remark, 
call attention.* In 14-1 6th c. avertir f when an¬ 
swering to L.advcrtcrc,was often written advertir\ 
and, since Caxton, advert and avert have been 
distinguished in Eng. Mod. Fr. ha s avertir (Palsg. 
and Cotgr. advertir) only in the sense of 'call the 
attention of another, admonish’ (one of the senses 
of L. advert ere). The lengthened stem of this, 
a(d)vcrtiss has given Eng. Advertise, orig. a 
synonym of advert, but snbseq. differentiated, so 
that advert retains the sense of'turn one’s own 
attention,’ advertise that of 'direct the attention 
of others.’ Advert, advertisc, avert, arc thus all 
immediately from OFr. avertir, avertiss-ant .] 
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fl. trans. To turn towards {tit. or fig.) ; to turn 
favourably. Obs. rare. 

a 2423 James I King's Quaint, vi, Till Jupiter his merci 
list advert And send comfort, e 1430 Lydg. Rochas 11. xxviii 
(i5S4) 64 a, Beastcs which ben rage of theyr nature He can 
aduert and make them lye full styll, 

2 . intr. To turn one’s attention ; to take notice, 
take heed, attend, pay attention. (L. animum ad- 
vertere .) Const, to (absol., subord. el., on obs.). 
arch. — Advertise i. 

143° Lydg. Citron. Troy 1. ii. In so si ye wyse that no man 
myght auerte Upon no syde but that he mente well. 1509 
Barclay Ship 0/Fooles (2570) 42 Thinking that God doth 
not therto aduert. 1530 Palsgr. 440 Nowe, my yonge 
chyldren, if you wyl avert, you shal have the frenche tonge 
moch more easely than men had afore your dayes. a 1535 
W. de Woroe Contmunycacyon Biij, Lorde whan I on thy 
pouerte aduerte. 2557 Barclay Jugurthe (Paynell) b ij. b, 
Micipsa aduertynge that Jugurth was redy of hande to strike. 
*755 Ik Martin Mag. Arts tjr Sc. 328 W e shall find it our 
Interest to advert on the different Degrees of the Moisture 
and Dryness of the Air. 1790 Boswell Johnson (1826) IV. 
133 They do not advert that the great body of the Christian 
Church . . maintain also the Unity of the Godhead. 1806 
Wellington in Wellesley Desf. 92 The British government 
were compelled to advert to the means of strengthening the 
government of the Nizam. 1875 Poste Gains <ed. 2) Introd., 
14 Negligence is inadvertence to consequences to which a 
man might have adverted. 

3 . csf. To turn one’s attention in a discourse 
written or spoken ; to refer to. 

1777 Priestley Phil. Nccess. 179, I shall now advert to 
some other matters. 1798 Ferriar lllustr. Sterne vi. 172 
Mauriceau adverts to the circumstance, in his attack on the 
Cesarian operation. 2862 May Constit. Hist. Eng. (1863) 

I. iii. 169 The king’s illness was adverted to in the House 
of Commons. 

f 4 .trans. To turn the attention to, attend to, 
take note of; to observe, note, notice, or heed ; to 
consider, think of (a thing). Obs.- Advertise 2. 

1430 Lvnc. Chron. Troy 1. iii, He nought advertith the 
menyng fraudulent. 1432 50 tr. liigden Rolls Ser. 1 . 361 
Hit is to be aduertede that the extremites of the worlde 
schyne in newe wondres. 1470 Harding Chron. civ, Eg- 
berte .. was royally accepte, With all honour y* [the lordes 
‘could] aduert. 2557 Barclay Jugurthe (Paynell) a iij. b, 
Yf we aduert the worlde as it is. 1655 Sanderson Serm. 

II. Pref., Frailties and infirmities .. not hitherto by them 
adverted, because never suspected. 1692 Wagstaffe Find. 
Carol. Introd. 12 If he had any fault, it was his not timely 
adverting his Father's dear bought experience. 

+ 5 . trans. To turn the attention of another to, 
to give warning of. Obs. rare. See Advertise 5. 

1523 Douglas sEneism. x. 113 Quhen horrybil thingis 
sere he dyd aduert. 

^ Incorrectly for Avert. [See above.] 

1578 Ts. Ii. in Sc. Teems 0/ 16th c. II. 115 Fra my sinnes 
advert thy face. 

t Ad vert action. Obs. rare- 1 , [improp. f. F. 
adver t-fre, as if it were a vb. of the 1st conj.; cf. the 
regular deriv. Adversion.] The action of turning 
the attention ; observation, notice. 

c 1480 Digby Myst. 90 Of yower good hertes 2 have adver. 
tacyounes, Where-thorow, In sowle hull made 3c be. 

Advertence (&dv 5 -jtens). [a. MFr. advert- 
ance, -cnee, refashioned f. OFr. avertance, -cnee 
late L. advertentia attention, notice, f. advertent - 
an pr. pple. of advert-ere : see Advert and -nck.] 
The action or process of adverting or turning the 
attention to; observation, notice, heed, attention, 
consideration. Often passing into the habit or qua¬ 
lity, which is properly expressed by Advertency. 

e 2370 Chaucer Troyltts v. 1258 What guilteofme? what 
fel experience Hath fro me rafte, alias! thyn advertence? 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. i, Their [the ants’] wisdome their 
prudent advertence Besy labour and wilful diligence. 1509 
Barclay Ship0/Fooles 258b, If he with good aduertence 
lookctherein. 1557 — Jugurthei Paynell) 106The Romayns 
intentifely gaue aduertens to the demeanour of their enemies. 
1673 Ladys Calling \. v. § 74, 56 A serious advertence to the 
divine presence is the most certain curb to all disorderly 
appetites. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ii. 33 The finer or 
nicer the advertence or reflexion is, into the more parts is 
the time divided. 2848 Mill Pol. Econ. v. vii. § a (1876) 529 
To this difference it is right that advertence shall be had 
in regulating taxation. 

Advertency (aedvoutensi). [ad. late L. adver¬ 
tent ia\ see prec. and -ncy.] The quality of being 
advertent or attentive; the habit of taming the at¬ 
tention to ; attentiveness, heedfulness. (See prec.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 386 Some errors in inter- 
punctions or poyntings the advertency of the Reader may 
correct. 1683 Drvoen Li/e 0/Plutarch 77 Through want 
of advertency he has been often guilty of that errour. 1790 
Paley Hot. Paul. 1. 7 No advertency is sufficient to guard 
against slips and contradictions. 1800 Stuart in WelPesley 
Desp. 569 An advertency to the former periods of history.. 
ought to caution us to keep a watchful eye on this quarter. 

Advertent (»dv§\it£nt ),///. a. ? Obs. [ad. L. 
advertent-em pr. pple. of advert-ifre to Advert.] 
Attentive, heedful. 

1671 True Non-Con/. 483 This objection showes that you 
are .. little advertent to the conclusion you have in hand. 
167 1 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 62 This requires very 
choice Parts, great attention of Mind .. and a long adver¬ 
tent and deliberate connexing of Consequents. 

Advertently (sedvautentli), adv. rare “°. [f. 
prec. + In an advertent manner; heed fully. 

(/Dnly in mod. Diets.) Cf. inadvertently. 


Advertise (a^dvaitai-z, ardvortoi^), v.; also 5 
avertise, 5-6 aduertyse, 6 advertisse, -es(e, 7-9 
advertize, [f. Fr. avertiss-, lengthened stem of 
avertir, as seen in pr. pple. avertiss-ant, pres. subj. 
avertisse, and vbl. sb. avertisse-ment, often written 
in 14-16th c. advertir \ see Advert. Advertise was 
thus at first simply an alternative form of adi'crt, as 
seen by comparing the earlier senses of both, but 
in their development they have been differentiated, 
advert following the usual senses of L. advert ere, 
and advertise those of mod. Fr. avertir. The 
formation of advertise was probably largely due to 
the sb.advertisement ; for the Fr .convertir, divertir, 
etc. have only given convert, divert, etc. In 6-7 
the pronunciation was regularly advc'rtis ; it was 
subsequently conformed to Fr. as advertise; the 
present tendency (in commercial usage, at least) is 
to say a'dvertise, apparently after, the vbs. in -izet] 
fl. intr. To take note, give heed, consider. Const. 
to, of, inf., or subord. cl. Obs. « Advert 2. 

c 1430 Lydg. Rochas 11. xxvii. (1554) 62 b, To wil he gaue 
wholy the souerantie, And aduertised nothing to reason. 
1475 Caxton Jason 12 b, He had auertised of that they 
shold doo. c 1500 Doctr. GoodSeruants (1842)5 Seruauntes 
ought to aduertyse. To say euer trouthe and veryte. c 1526 
Frith Disput.Purgat. (1829)83 Not advertising who speak, 
eth the words, but rather what is said. 

+ 2 . trans. To take note of, attend to, notice, ob¬ 
serve (a thing). Obs. = Advert 4. 

c 1430 Lydg. Rochas vi. iv. (1554) 141 b, He list not aduer- 
tise theyr prayere. 2404 Fabyaniv.Ixiv. 4* Liuius Gallns, 
aduertysynge this myschief.and the great daunger that the 
Romaynes were in, drewe backe into the cytie. 1533 Frith 
Mirror { 1829) 291 Advertising the kindness of God, and our 
promise in baptism. 1606 Bkyskett Disc. Civ. Li/e 25a 
Vet is it to be aduertised, that it is in diuers respects that 
they be so exercised. 

t 3 . refl. To turn one’s attention to. (OFr. s'aver¬ 
tir.) Obs . » 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. i, The lady Gramcr.. Dyd me 
receyve into her goodly scoole; To whose doctrine I dyd 
me advertise. 

4 . trans. To call the attention of (another) ; to 
give him notice, to notify, admonish, warn, or in¬ 
form, in a formal or impressive manner, (mod. Fr. 
avertir.) a. simply, arch. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxiii.86 In this place thenne wherof 
I telle you, as 1 haue be aduertised, is a right holy woman. 
*597 T. Morlev Introd. Musicke, Annot., If thou find any¬ 
thing which shal not be to thy liking, in friendship aduerti.se 
me, that 1 may either mend it, or scrape it out. 2611 
Bible Ruth iv. 4 Naomi.. selleth a parcel! of land.. And 
I thought to aduertise thee, saying, Buy it. 1660 Marvell 
Corr. 115 Wks. 1875 11 . 276 Be pleas’d to consicfcr thereof, 
and advertise me timely. 1714 French Bk. 0/ Rates 205 
The said Merchants shall be obliged to advertise the said 
Judges .. under the particular Fine of 500 Livres. 2859 
Sir W. Ii amilton Led. Mctaph. xvi. (1877) 1 . 306 The insect 
is advertised and put upon tne watch. 

+ b. with inf. To warn, admonish. Obs. 

2494 Faryan lxxxui. (R.) The lordes of Britayne . . ad- 
uertysed him . . to expclle & put theym out of his realme. 
a 1555 Latimer Serm. \ Rem. (1845) 108 St. Paul advertised 
all women to give a good ensample of sadness, soberness, 
and godliness. 1664 Evelyn Rat. Hort. (1729) 218 Till the 
cold being more intense advertise you to inclose them 
altogether. 1778 J. Glover in Sparks’ Corr. Am. Rez>. (1853) 
1 1 . 73, I have to .. advertise the inhabitants to come and 
receive their moneys. 

c. with of, concerning {against rare and obs.). 

146a Russe in Past. Lett. 456 11 . 207 Chapman proposy th, 

.. to avertise the Kyng and my Lord Tresorer ageyn me 
to the grettest hurt he can imagyne. 1477 Earl Rivers 
(C axton) Dictes 78 Wherof aristotill was aduertised, and 
hastily departed from Athens. 1559-66 Hist. Est. Scot. 
(Wodr. Misc .80 The Lords were advertissed of their de. 
parting. 1681 Neville Plato Rediv. 8 Which hindred me 
from advertising you of my Distemper. 2748 Smollett 
Rod. Rattd. vii. (1804) 34 Being advertised by me of his 
design. 1825 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXII. 383 Some prison- 
ers . . advertised tbe French of this terrible danger, i860 
Freer Hist. Hen. IF, 1 . I. i. 47 To advertise her majesty 
concerning his precarious position. 

d. with subord. el. To notify, inform. 

1454 Let, fr. Kildare in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 39 1 .118 Please 
youre gracious Hynes to be advertised that, etc. 1481 
Caxton Myrrour 11.xxii.125 Whan they be not aduertysed at 
what tyme such tempestc shal come, 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 
v. iii. 18 We are aduertis’d by our louing friends, That they 
doe hold their course towanl Tewksbury. 1657 Colvill 
Whigs Suppl. (1751)99 And how he cited ends of verse . . 
At which some laugh’d, and some were vex’d, Ye’ll be ad. 
vertis’d by the next. 1794 Martyn tr. Rousseau's Rot. ii. 32 
The young botanist should be advertised that these filicles .. 
differ mudi in their form. 1850 Blackie FEtchylus II. 325 
It would be unfair not lo advertise the English reader that 
this fine sentiment is a translation. 

5 . Hence (by omission of the personal object), 
To give notice of (anything), to notify, indicate, or 
make generally known. 

1588 A. King Canisiuf Catech. 256 For we offend in mony 
things, as I haue aduertissit also befoir. 1591 Unton Corr. 
(1847) 235 Makinge hast to advertise this our gg>od successe. 
1689 Col. Rec . Penn. 1 . 268 For y« Reasons advertised in 

S Returns thereof, given by y* Sheriff, [it] was not a good 
ection, 1784 Cowper Task iv. 500 Vain th' attempt To 
advertize in verse a public pest. 1801 Mak. Edgeworth 
French Gov . (1832) 12$ Ladies.. come to wear pearl powder, 
and false auburn hair, and twenty things that are not to 
be advertised, you know. 187* Bagehot Physics % Polit. 





ADVERTISED. 
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ADVICE-BOAT, 


(1876) no Changes bring out new qualities, and advertise 
Ihe effects of new habits. 

0 . esp. To give public notice of, to make pub* 
licly known, or call attention to, by a published 
announcement in £ journal, by a circular, etc., as 
‘to advertise the resolutions of a meeting’; and 
with various elliptical constructions, as ‘to adver¬ 
tise goods (for sale), a child or ring (as lost)/ etc. 

1750 H. Walpole Corr. 222 (ed. 3) II. 374 A citizen had# 
advertized a reward for the discovery of a person who had 
stolen sixty guineas. 1775 Burke Sp. Cone . Amur. Wks. 
III. 68 The Guinea captain attempting at the same instant 
lo publish his proclamation of liberty, and to advertise his 
sale of slaves. 1809 W. Irving Knkkerb. I. 496 That he 
should be missing so long, and never return to pay his bill, 

I therefore advertised him in the newspapers. 

+ 7 . intr. To give warning or information (of). 
Obs. in general sense. 

161* T. Taylor Titus iii. 1 (1619) 550 Ministers must take 
heede, that they take no more vpon them, then to advise 
and aduertise from the Ix>rd. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto 
iv. (1798)63 Isabella had sent one of the domestics before to 
advertise of their approach. 

b. csp. To put a public notice in a journal, or to 
announce by placard in any public place. To ad¬ 
vertise for : to ask for by public notice. 

1772 Junius Lett, lxviit 357 He advertises for patients. 
1879 Printing Trades 7 ml. xxix. 38 Don’t advertise unjess 
you have something worth advertising. Mod. He advertises 
largely in the daily papers. 

Advertised (a^dvoitei-zd, ardv-), ppl.a. [f.prec. 

+ -ED.] 

1. Informed, notified, admonished, warned. 

1475 Caxton yason 54 b, The king Laomedon thus ad* 
uertised of the descente of the knightes of Greece . . 
ymagined anon that they were espyes. c 1560 Calvin's Com. 
Prayer Bk. in Phenix 1708 II. 213 If so be that.. being 
brotherly advertis’d, he acknowledg not his Fault. 1622 
Bacon lien. VII, Wks. i860, 340 The king was neither so 
shallow, nor so ill advertised, as not to perceive the inten¬ 
tion of the French. 180a Playfair Huttonian Theory 317 
Seymour and myself were advertised of our approach to a 
junction of granite and schistus. 

2 . Publicly announced (as being done, being for 
sale, etc.). 

1784 Cowper Task in. 668 Estates are landscapes, gaz’d 
upon a while, Then advertis’d, and auctioneer’d away. 188a 
J.M, Wilson in Daily News 12 Sept. 6/6 If the Tabard 
were a well-managed and w ell-advertised hotel. 

Advertisee (sfcdvSutiz?). [f. Advertise v.+ 
-ee.] One advertised for, one to whom an ad¬ 
vertisement is addressed, or who is expected to re¬ 
spond to it. 

"1861 Sal. Rev. 7 Dec. 580 The precise effect which it is 
designed to produce on the mind of the advertisee [by an 
advertisement]. 

Advertisement (^dvo-itizmcnt). Also 5-7 
avertise-; 6 advertyse-, advortisse-; 7 adver¬ 
tize-, averti-ment. [a. Fr. avertissement, in 5-6 
adverlissemenl; l.avcrliss - lengthened stem of aver - 
Hr: see Advertise and -ment. The ordinary Eng. 
pronunciation has been as above since Shakspere 
at least: redvaitorzmcnt is found early in 6, and 
is now usual in U.S.] 

+ 1 . The turning of the mind to anything; at¬ 
tention, observation, heed. Obs. 

1523 Skelton GarL Laurel 808 Behold and $e in your ad- 
vertysement How these tadys .. For your pleasure do there 
endeuourment. 1594 Hookes Eccl. Pol . v. (1632) 451 Men 
should either need much advertisement or long time for the 
search thereof. 1651 Jer. Taylor Holy Liy. (1727)140 It 
helps much to attention and actual advertisement in our 
prayers. 

12 . The action of calling the attention of others; 
admonition, warning, precept, instruction. Obs. 

1473 Bk. 0/Noblesse 79 Joachym king of Juda despraised 
the admonestementis, advertiseinentis, and the doctrines of 
God. 1538 Bale God's Promises in Dodslcy (1780) !. 14 
Doth what hym lust without dyscrete advysement, And 
wyll in no wyse take myne advertysement. 1581 Marbeck 
Bk. of Notes 258 By the aduertisement of the Emperour, 
he gTaunted it to proceede. <11652 }. Smith Set. Disc. ii. 31 
Some secret advertisements of their consciences. 1675 T. 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 379 Christ, in his advertise¬ 
ment to Philadelphia, Rev. iii. 7. 1715 Burnet Hist, own 

Time (1766) II. 108 The advertisements came to him from 
so many hands, that he was inclined to believe there was 
somewhat in it. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. iv. 180 
Parker.. set forth a book called Advertisements, containing 
orders and regulations for the discipline of the clergy. 

+ 3 . The action of informing or notifying; in¬ 
formation, notification, notice. Obs. 

1528 Gaboiner in Pocock Ree. Ref. 50 1 .118 As other things 
occurreth here worthy advertisement, we shall not fail to 
signify the same. 1581 Savile Tacitus, Agrieolaixfaz) 192 He 
bedeckt not with lawrell his letters of aduertisement. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turket (1621)1189 Hatwan.. being so seated 
.. it much hindered both advertisements and victuals to be 
brought unto Pesth. a 1649 Charles I IVks. 230 He had 
averttsement that the person of the said Earl of Glamorgan 
was arrested. 1716 in Wodrow’s Corr. (1843) II. 136 The 
first advertisement they gave of it was Clanronald’s orders 
to his men to kindle straw, 

4 . A (written) statement calling attention to any¬ 
thing; a notification, a ‘notice/ Obs. or arch, 
c 1460 Fortescue A bsol y $ Lint. Mon. (1714) 122 Here fob 
lowen Advertisements, for the gevyng of the Kyngs Offyces. 
c i$$8 Geste Let. to Parker 141,1 have sent.. your booke 
againe with such notes & advertisements that.. I could 
well gather. 1623 Burges Pcrs, Tithes To Reader, Some 


Aduertisements. i. Reade All, or reade nothing. 1645 Mil- 
ton 7 'etrach. Wks. 1738 I. 265 The Canons and Edicts .. 
with the avertimente of Balsamon and Matthacus Monachus 
theron. 1728 Pope Dunciad (1736) Advertisement to the 
first Edition, with note, etc. 1824 Diboin Libr. Comp. 278 
At the end of this volume is an advertisement to the reader. 

5. A public notice or announcement: formerly 
by the town-crier; now, usually, in writing or 
print, by placards, or in a journal; spec, a paid an¬ 
nouncement in a newspaper or other print. 

1582-8 Hist. 7 ames VI (1804) 141 To attend thair quictlie 
upoun aduertisement of the drum. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 
v. i. 32 My griefs cry lowder then aduertisement. 1692 
Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) 11 . 566 He has published an ad¬ 
vertisement in this days Gazet of it. 1722 De Foe Moll PI. 
(1840) 273 An advertisement of the particulars in the com- 
mon newspapers. 1868 Dickens Lett. (1880) 11 . 330 A short 
newspaper advertisement is all wc want. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. I. App. 719 A general advertisement for the 
heads of his enemies. 1878 Printing Trades 7 ml. xxv. 27 
The publishers are not in the habit of inserting gratuitous 
advertisements. 

Advert is emental (&dv 3 *jtizmental), a. [f. 
prec. + -al.] Of or perlaining to advertisement. 

1881 World 11 May 14/1 The incomparable * Nabob Pickle ’ 
and other well-known advcrtisemcntal triumphs. 

Advertiser (aMlvoitaizoi, ardv-). [f. Adver¬ 
tise + -er b] One who advertises. 

+1. One who informs, notifies, or warns. Obs. 

c 1365 Lindsay Hist. Scotl. (1728) 55 The first advertiser 
of this prosperous success brought with him Archibald 
Douglas's head. 1611 Cotgr., Advertissettr, an advertiser, 
informer, inteljigencer. 1665 6 in Phil. Trans. I. 15 The 
solution of Plains and"Solids, which had been seen (as the 
Advertiser affirms) before Monsieur DesCaries had publish’d 
anything upon this subject. 

2. One who issues a public notice or announcement. 

1713 Steele Sped. No. 521 r 4 He has desired the Ad¬ 
vertiser to compose himself a little, before he dictated the 
Description of the offender. 1784 Cowper Task 11. Argt., 
The reverend advertiser of engraved sermons. 1882 Daily 
Nt~ws 4 May 1/1 Advertisers are requested to make their 
Post-office Orders payable to, etc. 

3. A journal or other print in which advertise¬ 
ments are published. 

1769 Burke Pres. State Wks. II. 13 They have drawled 
through columns of Gazetteers and Advertisers for a century 
together. 1770 yurt ins Lett. Prcf. 13 This edition contains 
all the letters of Junius . . according to the order in which 
they appeared in the Public Advertiser. 1841 Gen. P. Thomp¬ 
son Exere. {1842) VI. 303 Just as an advertisement in the 
body of some of the ‘monster’ advertisers of the day, 
amounts to next to no advertisement at all. 1882 (title) The 
Morning Advertiser. 

Advertising (a^dvoitorzii], ardv-), vbl. sb. [f. 
Advertise + -ing 1 .] 

f 1. Warning, notification, information. Obs - 

1530 Palsgr., Advertysing, advertence (Fr.). i $49 Comp/. 
Scot/, xiii. 111 The counsel of ingland gettis . . haisty aduer- 
tessing of the jpriuitate that is amang the lordis of Scotland. 

2. A bringing into notice; spec, by paid announce¬ 
ment in a printed journal, by prominent display of 
placards, etc. 

1762 Golosmith Beau Nash 13 By self-advertizing, attract 
the attention of the day. 1810 Crabbe Borough vii, 118 
Should the advertising cash be spent, Ere yet the town has 
due attention lent, Then bursts the bubble. 1882 Daily 
News 4 May 1/2 The vendors undertake to defray all the 
expenses of. . printing, advertising, legal charges. Mod. 
* There is one way of obtaining business—publicity, one 
way of obtaining publicity—advertising.’ 

Advertising (oedvaitai’ziq, rc’dv-), ppt. a. [f. 
as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

f 1 . Adverting, attending, attentive. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M.v.i. 387, I was then Aduertysing, 
and holy to your businesse. 

2. Issuing advertisements ; giving public notice. 

1807 Crabbe Neivspaper 320 When lo! the advertising tribe 
succeed. 1882 Daily Tel. 6 Sept. 4/6 As a convenience to the 
Advertising Public, it has been thought desirable, etc. 

+ Adve’Sperate, v. Obs.-° [f. L. advesperdt ♦, 
ppl. stem of advcspcra-sc-cre to draw towards even¬ 
ing ; f. ad to + vesper evening.] ‘To waxe night/ 
Cockeram 1626 . ‘ To grow towards night/ Bailey 
1721 . Johnson, etc. 

t Adve’St, v. Obs.~° [a. MFr. advest-ir, OFr. 
avestir late L. advesti-re ; f. cut to + vestire to 
clothe.] To invest, put into possession. 

1611 Cotgr., Adheriter, to advest, to put into possession. 

+ Advesture. Obs.—° [a. MFr. advesture , 
OFr. avesture ; f. a(d)vestir : see prec. and -URE.] 
The act of advesting, investing, or clothing. 

1611 Cotgr., Advesture, an advesture, an investurCj a 
cloathing or possessing with ; a delivering over, a making 
of Livene and seisin unto. 1650 Sherwood, Advesture, ad. 
vest, advesture (Fr.). 

Advice (dedvai’s). Forms: 3-5 avis, avys, 5 
aviso, avyse, avyce (*$ 7 . 4 awyss, 6 awise); 5 ad- 
vys, 5-6 advyse, 4-8 advise, 6- advice, [a. OFr. 
avis (cogn. w. Pr. avis, Sp. aviso, It. awiso) late 
pop. L. * advis ton view, opinion, f. ad to + visum 
seen, pa. pple of viderc to see. Occ. written advis 
after L. by Fr. scribes in I4th-i6th c., a spelling 
introduced (by Caxton) into Eng., where it per¬ 
manently changed the word. In 15th c. final -c was 
added to indicate the length of the i; and in 16th the 
s was written e to preserve the breath sound; whence 


the stages avis, advis, advise, advice. Senses 8 and 
9 represent Sp. aviso ( = Fr. avis), also used un¬ 
changed, and in the adapted form Adviso, q.v.] 

11 - The way in which a matter is looked at or 
regarded ; opinion, judgment. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. 144 pe enchbischop of Walis seide ys auys. 
1330 R. Brunne Citron. 32 Bot as I herd telle I say myn 
auys. 1366 Maunoev. xxviil 284 But that myghte not ben 
to myn avys. 1475 Caxton yason 11 b, Me thinketh in 
myn aduys that the king of Esclauonye doth euyl. 1529 
More Supplie. Soules Wks. 1557, 334/1 He hath geuen hys 
aduise therto, and said that they haue to much. 1623 
Bingham Xenophon 56, 1 am not of that aduice, quoth Che- 
risophus. 1633 G. Herbert Temple 1 13 All things .. joyn 
with one advise To honour thee. 1651 Hoiuies Lei'tat ha n 
it. xix. 95 With power to make known their Advise, or 
Desires. 

+ 2 . Forethought, prudence, wisdom. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce x. 269 lie knew . . hys gret wycht, 
and hys awyss, Hys traist hart, and hys lele seruice. c 1430 
Lydg. Bochas 1. i. (1554) 1 Considre fyrst, the Lord in His 
auyse . . He put us l>othe into paradise. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froissart I. cclix, Howe the erle of Cambrydge and the erle 
of Pembroke toke by great aduyse the garyson of Bourdeile. 

13 . Provision for, endowment, advancement. 
(OFr. avis, portion dc biens qu’un pere assigne a 
ses puines). Obs. rare. 

1433 Mangeard in E.E. /( 7 /A(i 88 ?) Thet the scyd Bestall 
he saldc lie the vice of the paresshens ther, as for the most 
avice of the sayd chirche werkes. 

+ 4 . Weighing of opinions; consideration, deli¬ 
beration, consultation, reckoning. 7 'o take advice : 
to deliberate. Obs. 

1366 Maunoev. 180 The schipmen taken here Avys here 
and governe hem by the Lode star. C1386 Chaucer Meli. 
bens 285 It seinelh [>at it suffiseth to han been conseilled 
by thise conseillours oonly, and w litel Auys [v. r . avisi'c, 
auys(e, avice]. 1565 J ewel Ripl toIIarding\ 1611) 161 Whom 
vpon verie short aduice, h.x hath condemned. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. Vcn. iv. ii. 6 Bassanio vpon more aduice, Hath sent 
you heere this ring. 1611 Bihlf. yudges xix. 30 Consider 
of it, take aduise, and speake your mindes. 1634 Goddard 
in Burton's Diary (1828) 1 . 7 In such manner as the Com¬ 
missioners of the Admiralty, by advice with the generals 
of the fleet, shall think fit. 

5 . Opinion given or offered as to action; counsel. 
spec, medical or legal counsel. 

1393 Gower Conf I. 340 So that anone by his advise 
There was a prive counseil nome. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Scnvlc 
iv. xxx. 1483^ 77 To reccyuen goodly good aduys and coun- 
ceyll withoulen indignacion of hertc. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. 
ii. 68 If you will take a homely mans aduice, Be not found 
heere. 1667 Pepys Diary (18791 IV. 398 He is very ill of 
his fever, and come only for advice. 1702 Pope 7 an. 
May 84 But fix’d before, and well resolv’d was he ; (Asmen 
that ask advice are wont to bel. 1718 — Iliad 1. 361 If in 
my youth, ev'n these esteem'd me wise; Do you, young 
wnrriours, hear my sage advise. 1761 Gin nos Mi sc. IVks. 
1814 V. 211 These are so many advices which it is easy to 
give, hut difficult to follow, i860 Tynoall Glaciers 1. § 25, 
182 Acting on his advice I had a ladder constructed in two 
pieces. Punch , Advice to those ahout to marry:— 4 Don't.* 
fG. Thu result of consultation; determination, 
resolve, intention, plan, design. Obs. 

ci 440 Arthur 104 Arthour . . toke ]>e castelle & town 
at hys avyse. 1455 Aroern in Test. Eborac. (1855) II. 193 
That thai. . myne exequies done and avyce before writen. 
those gudis distribute. 1513 Douglas sEneis xn. v. 51 
Tbay quhilkis are desyrit peace . . Ar alterit halcly in ane 
vthir auyse. 1581 Savile Tacitus, Agricola (1622) 194 
Changing aduice on the sudden .. they iointly assaulted by 
night ihc ninth Legion. 1704 Dryden Aureng-zebe n\. \. 
1035 The fatal Paper rather let me tear, You may, but ’twill 
not be your best Advice. 

t 7 . A decision of a deliberative body ; an act; 
a Sena t us consul turn. Obs. rare. 

1661 Bramhall yusi Vind. vii. 173 The advises of Con¬ 
stance conceived by the Deputies of the German Nation in 
that Counco], against some special abuses of the Pope . . 
The advises of Mcnts made and concluded in that City by 
the States of the Empire. 

8 . Information given, notice ; intelligence, news; 
in pi. communications from a distance, spec, in 
Comm. Formal or official notice from a party 
concerned. 

1490 Ca xton Eneydos xxii. 82 Afterwyth this dreme cometh 
to her aduyse that her cyte and landcs of Cartage are 
all dystroied. 1578 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 114 These 
fifteenc were spies and . . beganne to Hie with feare, or else 
to give advice. 1633 Stafford Pac. Hib. xxii. (1821) 424 A 
Pinnace of advice that brought the Kings Letters. 1663 
Pepys Diary (1879) VI. 99 Where some advice from my 
Lady shall meet your Lordship. 1710 Steele Tatter 
No. 129 f 1 A mail from Holland, which brought me several 
Advices. 1737 Wesley IVks. 1830 I. 70 Visiting a dying 
man, we found him full of the freshest advices. 1745 Dk 
Foe Eng. Tradcsm. I. xxviii. 279 He should not pay his 
money till he has advice that my bills are accepted. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 590 Advices came down to him 
that many thousands of the citizens had been enrolled as 
volunteers. 1866 Crump Banking v. 133 Jt is more prudent 
in all cases to give a banker advice of bills becoming due. 
1880 P. O. Guide 217 The Postmaster has first to see that 
the signature of the payee be in agreement with the advice. 

9 . * Advice-boat. Cf. also pinnace of advice in 8. 

1593 Drake Voy. (1849) 18 We took a frygotte which was 

an advice of the kinge’s [of Spain]. 

10 . Comb . or All rib., as advice-giver; advice- 
yacht =Advi ce-boat. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel d 3 a, The Advice giver to Builders. 
1666 Lond. Gaz. lavi/2 A Pleasure-Boat.. after ten hours 
chace, put on shore near this Harbor, a Dutch Advice*YachU 

Advi*ce-boat. ‘A boat employed to bring in- 
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ADVICEEUL. 

telligence,’ J.; a dispatch-boat; called also shortly 
an advice. Sec Advice 8, 9, and /Cnvisn. 

1668 Loud. Gaz. ccxxxviii/3 All these Men of War are to 
be attended by a proportionable number of Galliots, Advice 
Boats, and Victuallers. 1790 Beatson Nav. MiL Mem. 

I. 384 While on this station, he took an advice boat from 
Old Spain. 1798 Ld. St. Vincent in Nicolas’s Disp. <'1843) 
III. 27 A good Sparonara or Felucca . . will serve for an 
Advice-boat during the summer months. 

+ Advi'ceful, a. Obs .; also 6 avizeful, 7 ad- 
viseful. [f. Advice + -ful.] 

1 . Considerate, thoughtful, attentive, careful. 

1506 Spenser F. Q. iv. vi. 26 When Britomart with sharp 

avirefull eye Beheld the lovely face of Artegal!. c 1607 
Beggars A /r(N.) Which everywhere advisefull audience bred 
While thus th' inditement by the clerke was read. 

2 . Full of counsel; skilful as an adviser. 

1600 Chapman Iliad ix. 87 The first was famous Thrasy- 
med, adviceful Nestor's son. 16*4 — Batrachom. (1858) Ep. 
Ded. 23 Th' adviceful guide of my still-trembling star.. 

Ad view, refashioned f. Aview v. Obs., to view. 

+ Advi'gilance. Obs~° [f. L. advigilantia, 
as ifa. Fr. *advigilance: see next. Cf. \ igilance.J 
* A diligent watching.’ Bailey, vol. II, 17 .V* . . 

+ Advi'gilancy. Obs. rare [ad. L. advigi- 
lantia, f. advigilant-em, pr. pple. of adviglla-rc : 
see next.] Watchfulness, vigilance, care. . 

1577-87 Hounsheo Chron. III. 1263/2 All the nobilituof 
the realnie may hereby receiuc admonition, and cause of 
further circumspection and aduigilancie. 

+ Advigilate, v. Obs [f. L. advigildt-, ppl. 
stem of aJvigild*rc to be watchful over ; f. (id to 
+ vi gild-re to watch.] ‘To watch diligently.’ 
Cockeram 1626 ; whence in Bailey, Ash, i odd, etc. 
t Advigila tion. Obs~° [n. of action f. prec.; 
see -inx.] ‘A diligent watching.’ Bullokar 1676. 

■tAdvi'ron, v. Obs. rare. [a. occ. MPr. advt- 
rounc-r for avironner , OFr. avironcr to surround ; 
(cf. environ ).] To environ, surround. 

1475 Caxton Jason 17 Jason felte hym self so aduironned 
on allc sydes by hys enemyes. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 127/3 
Thys lyght of heuen aduyroimed hym sodeynly. 

Advisability (a-dvoi zabi liti). [f. Advisable, 
on analog) 1- of L. sbs. in - Inhtas : see -bility.] The 
quality of being advisable ; advisableness. 

[Not in Toon 1818, Richardson 1836, Ch.mg 1847, Latham 
1872, Ocilvie 1882. In Worcester 1850.] 1839 Dickens 

Pitch. Nick. xxxvi. 286 Pondering upon the advisability of 
this step, and the sensation it was likely to create. 1857 
S. Osborn: Qucdak iv. 57 The lesson 1 had learnt upon the 
advisability of using smoke preservers. 

Advisable (advarzab’l , a .; also 7-9 adviso- 
able. [f. Advise +-abie.] 

1 . Of persons: Able to be advised; open to advice. 

1661 Fell Life cf Hammond <T. 1 He was so strangely ad. 

viseablc, that he would advert unto the judgement of the 
meanest person. 1775 Wesley in Four Cents. Eng. Lett 
< 18B1 > 231 Pray for an advisable and teachable temper, i860 
Pall Mall G. 21 May 12 Seeing, however, that it pays 
Derby prophets to advertise, we presume that men are 
sometimes morbidly advisable, 

2 . Of things: Proper to be advised or recom¬ 
mended ; expedient, prudent. 

1647 Jer. Taylor Dissnas. Popery 1. 11. § 16 (R.) Whether to 
confess to a priest be an adviseable discipline . . is no part 
of ihc question. 165° Cromwell Lett. * Sg. (Carl.) Let.. 87 

1 did not think advisable to attempt upon the Enemy, lying 

as he doth. 1790 Cowper Odyssey xv. 615 It were a course 
Now not adviseable. 1851 Mariotti Italy 111. 150 ' arious 
reasons. . seemed to render advisable the abandonment of 
the Tyrol. . 

Advisableness (a-dvarzab lnus). [f. prcc. + 

•NESS.] 

1 . Of persons: Readiness to be advised; open¬ 
ness to advice, rare. 

1673 O. Walker Education (1677^94 These then promise 
virtue—modesty, obedience, advisableness. 

2 . Of things: The quality of being advisable or 
expedient; expediency, propriety. 

i 73 i Bailey, vol. II, Advisableness, fitness to be advised, 
done, etc., expediency. 1755 in Johnson n. q. 18S3 Waylanu 
Mem. Judson II. iii. 109 You inquire about the advisable* 
ness of setting up a school at Amherst. 1881 Sat. Rev, 

2 Apr. 428 Lord Coleridge .. gently suggested the advisable- 
ness of hostile encounters being brought off on a foreign soil 

Advisably (abdvsrzabli), adv. [f. Advisable 
+ -LY-.] In an advisable manner; expediently, 
prudently, wisely. 

[Not in Tonn 1818, Richardson 1836, Craig 1847. But 
nnadvisably is found earlier: 1703 Loitd.Gaz. mmmdcccxxn. 
2 A Soldier. . firing unadvisably upon a Centincl.. those 
who were left behind.. were alarmed.] 1865 Ruskin Sesame 
45 We may advisably carry out this idea a little. 1875 -— 
Led. on Art iv. 108 To carry the pitcher you may most ad- 
visahly have two handles. 

Advisal (sedvorzal). rare. [f. Advise*-al 2 , after 
dcvisal, rcvisal , etc.] Advising, advice, counsel. 

1850 Blackie sEschylus I. 197 The sure advisal of our 
voiceless guide. 

Advise (svdvarz), v. Forms: 3-6 aviso, 4-5 
avyse, 6 avize, 5-6 advyse, 6 advyce, 6-8 ad¬ 
vice, 4- advise, [a. Fr. avisc-r late L. advisd- 
re t f. late L. advtsum view, opinion: sec Advice. 
Refash, in 5-6 after occ. MFr. spelling adviser.'] 

+ 1- traits . To look at, view, observe, consider, 
watch ; also, to watch for. Obs. 


1297 R. Glouc. 558 He avisede \>e ost suiJjc wel 013*6 
Chaucer Dodoures T. 124 This juge his eyghen cast Upon 
this mayde, avysing hir ful fast, a *450 Knt. de la Tour $S 
The serpent avised her tyme whanne Eve was from her 
husbondc alone. 1529 Rastell Pastyme (1811) 172 He rode 
about the castcll to advyse it. 1596 Spenser F.Q. 11. xu. 

66 Abasht that her a straunger did avise. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch’s Mor. 96 They advised you well and their eie 
was never off, wondering to see your rich purple robes, 
f b. absol. Obs. 

1509 Barclay ShyPof Folys (1874) II. 29 Such ar so blynde 
that they can not aduyse. ^ 

f c. To look to, provide for (cf. OFr. avise, muni, 
done, Godef.). Obs. rare. 

c 1420 Pal lad. on Husb.v. 14 Hit doungeth landes lene, 
and beestes lorne For lene it fedeth uppe, and seek aviseth. 

+ 2. causal. To make (one) observe (a thing); 
also, To bring (a thing) into view. Obs. (Cf.10,11.) 

c 1460 Tavneley Myst. 61 My wand he bad, in thi present, 

I shuld lay downe, and the avyse How it shuld turne to 
oone serpent. 1557 Surrey Aencid iv. 461 The troubled 
ghost doth fray me, and advise The wronged hed by me of 
my deare sonne, Whom I defraud of the Hisperian crown. 

43 . To look at mentally; to consider, think of, 
think over, ponder. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boethius 174 Yif b° u wolt ban j;enke 
and avisen be prescience by whiche it knoweb al[lc] binges. 
c 1460 Fortescuk Absol. <5- Lirn. Mon. (1714) 105 Hyt may 
than be advysed by the Counceile, hou such a person may 
be rewarded. 1578 T. N. tr. Com/. IK India 123. Advising 
them to be madue and stubborne in their opinion. 1677 
Yarranton Eng. Jmprov . 18 He advises not his Creditors, 
but his own interest. 

b. Sc. Law. To consider together ; to reconsider 
a verdict, to review or revise. (Also called ‘taking 
into avizandum .’) 

1609 Skene Reg. Map. 121 That the Judge advise the 
cause, and decerne, quhethcr that quhilk was admitted to 
probation, is sufficientlie proven, or not proven. 1863 Scots- 
man 16 Mar., Some time ago the case was again heard be- 
fore both Divisions, and to-day it was advised, 
f 4 . To devise, to purpose. Obs. 
c 1340 Gawayne 4- Green Knt. 45 With alle be mete & be 
mir>e bat men coube a-vysc. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 128/4 
They that were enuyous durst not auyse on her ony euyl 
fame. 1586 Let. to EarlLeycestcr 2,1 did therefore aduisc 
to haue this my letter. . to be ready. 

+ 5. rcjl. To bethink oneself; take thought, con¬ 
sider, reflect. (Fr. saviser .) Const, cf on, upon, 
subord. cl .; also inf phr. implying caution. Obs. 
See also Advised i . 

1297 R. Glouc. 547 Hii wende & auisede horn somdel vp 
an doun, That hii mi^te bewar of hor (on. c 1386 Chaucer 
Melibeus 167 Ye mostc auyse yow on it ful oftc. — Schipm . 
7 \ 236 Therfor have I gret necessity Upon this queynte 
world to avyse me. 1393 Gower Con/. II 1.^34 Tncrfore 
a prince him shuld advise, I.r that he fell in such note 
1491 Caxton Hondo Die 1 Fewe there be that aduyse theym 
of theyr ende. 1557 N. T. (Genevan) Matt. xxi. 29 But 
afterwarde [he] aduised him selfe, and went. 1563 Homilies 
n. xvii. iv. 11640) 235 Let us well advise our selves to ad- 
vouch that certainly, whereof we have no good knowledge. 
1601 Shaks. Tsuel. X. iv. ii. 102 Aduisc you what you say? 
the minister is hecre. 1623 Camden Rem. (1637) 124 When 
they shall better advise themselves .. they will not presse 
mce ouer eagerly herein. [<2 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 
99 When David advised with himself.] 
t 6. intr. (by omission of refl. pron.) To take 
thought, consider, reflect, ponder, deliberate. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Trod us v. 1657 He gan to taken of it 
hede, Avysynge of the lengthe and of the bredc. 1485 
Caxton Paris 4 Vienne 30 He aduysed yf he lacked ony 
thynge. 1513 Douglas sEneis vm. i. 46 Aulsing wele, 
quhnu al this thing was wrocht. 1611 Bible 2 Sam. xxiv. 
nNw aduisc, and see what answere I shall retumc. 

<2 1642 Quarles Glor. Cceli in Farr’s S. P. (1848) 139 When 
I behold, and well advise upon The wise man's speech. 
1649 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 39 Please to advise to what 
persons you communicate the author of this intelligence, 
for he desires to be concealed. 1671 Milton Samson 326 
Advise Forthwith how thou oughtst to receive him. 
Whence, by extension to a multitude, 

7 . To consider in company, to hold a consulta¬ 
tion, to take counsel. Const, on, upon, of. Obs . 
exc. in To advise with : to consult with. 

,513-75 Diurnal of Occurr. (1833* 88 The quenis majestie 
and counsell awysit thairvpone. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 
121 The other Coronels said, they would aduisCj and re- 
turne him answer. 1636 Healey Theophrastus Charac. 
iv 16 Who distrusting his friends and familiars, in serious 
affairs adviseth with his servants. 1641 in Rush worth's 
Hist. Coll. in. (1692) I. 310 To be read in full Parliament, 
and to be advised of by both Houses. 172a Col. Records 
Penn. III. 158 Chiefly to advice with them on that Head. 
185a MissYonge Cameos (1877) III. xiv. 121 Edward .. 
merely told them that he must advise with his Council. 

8 . absol. To offer counsel, as one of a consulting 
body; to give advice. 

1375 Barbour Bruce n. 298 As he awisyt, now have thai 
done. 1530 Palsgr. 441, I avyse, I rede or counsayle, 
Jaduisc. 1611 Bible 1 Kings xu. 6 How doe you aduisc, 
that I may answere this people? 1850 Lytton My Novels. 
xi. 39 Mr. Hazeldean sowed and ploughed.. very much as 
Mr. Stim condescended to advise. 

0 . trans. To give counsel to, to counsel, caution, 
warn. a. at first simply ; then with subord. el. or inf. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 134 Othir lordis that war him by 
A vi sit the king. 1485 Caxton Chas. the Gt. 194 He was 
taken and not slayn.. to thende that he shold be aduysed to 
byleue in Ihesu cryst. 1509 FiSHEa Serm. Wks. 1876. 39* 
An olde Gentylwoman.. dyde aduyse her to commendc her- 
sclfe to saynt Nycholas. 1593 T - Watson Sonnet v. (Arb.) 
x8i She.. Aduised the boy what scandall it would bee. 1604 


Marlowe Faustus vii. 80 Well use that trick no more I would 
advise you. 1713 Derham Physico-Theol. Ilf. iv. 82 Should 
we pretend to amend his work ; Or to advise infinite Wisdom. 
i860 Tyndall Glaciers 1. 516, 104 My host advised me to 
avail myself of the promising weather, 
f b. to, from, against an action or conrse. Obs. 

1483 Caxton G. de ta Tour 128 To be auised and saued 
from velatne reproche. 1605 Shaks. Lear in. vii. 9 Aduice 
lhe Duke .. to a most festiuate preparation. 1699 Bentley 
Phalaris 480 [He] sprinkles a little dust among the Bees, 
advising them to milder counsels. 1734 tr. Rollin’s Rom. 
Hist. (1827) II. 358 Croesus took upon him to advise Cam- 
byses against his conduct. 1779 Johnson L. P.^Pope (1787) 

IV. 8 Walsh advised him to correctness. 

+ C. with personal obj. understood and cl. or phr. 
retained, the latter becoming at length the obj. Obs. 

1586 />/. to Earl Leycestcr 23 They durst not aduise any 
security to rest in any, no not in all of them. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VIIl, 1. i. 114 Loe, where comes that Rock That I 
aduice your shunning. 1728 T. Sheridan Persius in. (1739! 

47 1 n the next Place he advises to consider the End of our 
Creation. 

d. with objective of the thing. 

1658-9 Sir H. Vane in Burton’s Diary {1 828) IV. 183,1 can- 
not advise it to be well for you.. 1603 Mem. Count Teckelys. 

51 Having been the first to advice the War. 1735 Pope Sat. 1. 

19 Celsus will advise Hartshorn, or something that shall 
close your eyes. 1798 Southey Sounds xi. Wks. II. 93 
Wisely was it he advisfd distrust. 

10 . To give notice or intimation, to instruct, to 
inform, to apprise (a person), esp. To send (him) 
formal notice (of a transaction). Const, of, or 
subord. cl. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. hi. i. 122 Aduise me, where I may 
haue such a Ladder. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. to S. Sea 229 
My servants.. advised me ordinarily of that which past. 
1710 Steele Tatter No. 7 ? 7 The States are advised that 
the Auxiliaries of Saxony were arrived. 1855 Prescott 
Philip // <185711- ”9 He advised the constable of this at 
once. 1879 Globe 17 Sept. 7/1 [He] advised the inspector 
that Gaydon had committed a murder. 

11 . To give information of, announce (an event, 
transaction). ( Commercial.) 

1880 Echo 3 Mar., The manager.. advises the landing of 
the first Palestine party. Comm. Have these drafts teen 
advised ? 

Advisd, advisee,///, a. Obs. See Advisy. 
Advised (advai-zd),///. a. For forms see Ad¬ 
vise. [f. Advise + -ed. In its adjective nse, an 
Eng. trans. of avise (see Advisy).] 

11 . pple. Of persons : Having considered or pon¬ 
dered. To be advised : to consider, reflect, to 
act after consideration. Const, of. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 620 1c ask }ou respyt for to sc This 
lettir, and tharwith awysit lie. c 1500 Maid <5- Magpie in 
Halliw. Nuest Poet. 43 Ye wylle weddc me now, as I trowe. 

I wylle be advysed, Gyllc, sayd he. 1598 Shaks. Merry Wives 
1. iii. 106 Are you a-uis’d 0 that? 1602 Dekker Satirom. 
265 Are you advized what you doe when you hissc ? 1633 

Hanmer Chron. Irel. 49 Merlin came, and being advised, 
said as followeth. t 

+ 2 . Hence adj. (in sense of the older avise, ad¬ 
visee ) Deliberate, cautious, wary, judicions. Obs. 

*475 Caxton Jason 91 b, Thenkc ye w hat ye haue to do 
and be ye aduised. L579 Tomson Calvin’s Serm. on Tim. 
893/2 Man is head of the woman, hee ought to be more 
aduised it wise. 1611 Cotgr., It a dn plomb en teste , He 
hath a sad, aduised, or discreet pate of his own. 170* Eng. 
Theophrastus 246 In all actions a Prince ought to be slow 
and advised. 

+ 3. «//with well or ill; both pple. as m 1, and 
adj. as in 2. Obs. 

a 1375 Wyclif Wks. 1880, 375 ku-.art wo bat euer enst 
was so yuel avised to say. .}>cs wordis. ^1386 Chaucer 
Miller's T. 398 Be well avised on that ilke night. . That 
non of us ne speke not o word, c 1450 Merlin 45 Be well 
a vised that ye knowc it is he. 1580 North Ptutarch (1676) 
43 To another he put forth a question, who was to be well 
advised of his answer. 1611 Bible Prov. xiil 10 But with 
the well aduised is wisedome. 

4 . Of things: Considered, deliberate, intentional; 
hence well considered, judicious. (Fuller contrasts 
these senses.) Ill-advised: injudicious. 

r 1440 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 19 Kepe vs 
Lorde.. fra sodayne and avysede dede, 1563 Homilies 11. 
xv. (1640) 199 Ought we not then by the monition of the 
Wise-man .. to take advised heed? 164a Fuller Holy < 5* 
Prof. State ii. xix. 127 The more advised the deed is, the 
lesse advised it is. 1665 J. Spencer Prodigies 17 His cool 
and advised thoughts. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus . § to, 262 
The atheistical conspiracy made its long-concerted, and 
well-advised and consentaneous and furious attack. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Com/. 1. App. 722 His statement has more 
the air of a deliberately advised statement. Mod. H is con- 
duct throughout has been very ill-advised. 

f6. Of persons: Purposed, determined. Cf. Ad¬ 
vise 4. Obs. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1365 Such a mangerie to make be 
man watj auised. 1393 Gower Cortf II. 10 But she is other¬ 
wise avised Than graunte such a time assised. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 263/3, I.. am auysed neuer to leue the. 

6. Counselled. See Advise v. 9 a, and d. 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen . IV, iv. iii. 5 Good Cousin be aduis’d, 
stirre not tonight. 1871 Rvskin Fors Ctav. ix. 11 The better 
minded ones really take the advised measures. 

7 . Informed, apprised, warned. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. Cho. 12 The French aduis'd by good 
intelligence Of this most dreadful preparation. Shake in their 
feare. i860 Motley Nethert (1868) II. xvii. 206 He was 
thoroughly advised of the disputes between the Earl of 
Leicester and the States. 

Advisedly (scdvai-z^dli), adv. Forms: 4-5 







ADVISEDNESS. 
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ADVOCATE. 


avisily, avissely ; 4-6 avisely; 5 avysilye ; 
5-6 avysely, avyssely; 6-7 advisedlie ; 6- ad¬ 
visedly. [Two forms are here :—1 avisi-ly , f. avisl 
Advisy + -ly 2 ; 2 Advised + -ly 2 . But as avisiiy 
was changed by various intermediate forms to ad- 
visediy, it is convenient to treat the whole together.] 
In an advised manner. 

fl. With watchfulness or attention; warily, at¬ 
tentively, carefully, circumspectly. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 344 Thai saw cumand Thar fayis 
ridand.. Arayit rycht a wisely. c 14*0 Pallad. on // usb. lit. 
356 A wegge of boone or yron putte bytwene The bark and 
tree.. Avisily, the ryndc unhurte to kepe. c 1440 Morte 
Arthure 3166 Avissely in J> at vale he vctaillcs his biernez. 
c 1570 Thynsb Pride 4 Lozvl. {1841) 19 Beholding him ad¬ 
visedly. 1651 N. Bices New Dispens. § 263, 192 Let the 
Fontanells be advisedly closed up. 

f2. With prudence; wisely, prudently, judi¬ 
ciously. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucfr Mane. T. 223 But for a litil speche avisily 
Is no man schent. 1391 How thegoode wife, etc. 22 in Had. 
;if any man bidde the worschipe, and wille weddc the, 
Avysely answere hym. c 1500 Partcnay 538 Thaim aid and 
cotincell ryght auysilye. c 1571 Henryson Mor. Fables 40 
The sheepe auisely gauc answeir in the cace. 1683 Corbet 
Konconf. Pica 8 To do all things advisedly, honestly, peace¬ 
ably. -is the best means of such reputation. 

+ 3. With full or calm consideration; delibe¬ 
rately, leisurely. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. x6i/i He sente for the pryour and 
tolde to hym aduyscdly al this vysyon. 1549 CovERnALE 
F.rasm. Paraphr. Col li. 13 We haue aduiscdly sworne to 
be obedient to Moses lawe. 1655 Moffet & Ben.net Health's 
Iinprov. (1746) 396 Mince or chew your Meat finely, eat 
leisurely, swallow advisedly. 1656 B ram hall Rep lie. vii. 
295 If he had advisedly read over my assertion it is this. 

4. As the result of deliberation or thought; de¬ 
liberately, intentionally. 

1562-3 Act 5 Elis. i. § 17 Suche as shall openly and ad¬ 
visedly deprave, by Woordes or Writinges.. any of the Rites 
and Ceremonies. 1596 Shaks. Merck. Pen. v. 253 Your 
Lord Will neuer more breake faith aduisedlie. 1755 Mage NS 
Ess. Insur. I. 53 If the Master of a Ship has advisedly 
dropt Anchor in rocky ground. 1851 Ht. MartiNEAU Hist. 
Peace 1. v. 56 We speak advisedly and from experience when 
we say that this was the general feeling. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. I. 533, I do this advisedly. 

Advisedness (ardvarzednes). ? Obs. Also 5 
avysnes, 6 avysenesse. [orig. f. aviso (see An- 
visy) + -ness. Etymologically avyseness and ad - 
visedness are two words ; but historically advised- 
mss came in as a 'rectification’ oi avyseness, when 
the Eng. ppl. adj. Advised took the place of 
avisl, avisy.] The quality of being advised ; pru¬ 
dent consideration, caution, deliberation. 

£■1400 Ttotdale Vis., Puri/. Marie 133 Mary., gun mer- 
veyly with grete avysnes Of the wordis that he can expresse. 
1509 Payne 0/ Evyll Maryage 9 ,1 was in purpoce .. for to 
have wedded without avysenesse A fulle fay re mayde. 1633 
Howell Lett. (1650) I. 349 Such a kind of cunctation, ad- 
visedness, and procrastination is allowable also in all councils 
of state. 1755 S. Walker \Scrm. ix, His Recreations also, 
are with much Consultation and Advisedness. 1789 Ben- 
tham Princ. Legisl. ix. § 10 AdvLedness with respect to 
the circumstances .. extends the intentionality from the act 
to the consequences. 

Ad viseful, variant of Adviceful a . Obs. 
Advisement (sedvauzmCnt). For forms sec 
Advise, [a. Fr. a(d)visement, f. aviser ; see Advise 
and -MENT.] 

+ 1. The process of looking at or viewing; ob¬ 
servation, notice, attention, consideration. Obs. 

1330R. BRUNNEC 7 m>«. 2 ai Sentj^i non bifore, to wite how 
Jxn mo passe, perfore had pei lore, for non avisement wasse. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1811 And ther he saugh, with ful 
avysemente, The enratyk sterres. 1447 Bokenham Lyvys 
o/Seyntys (1835) 14 Hyr bewte so sore dede lure Hys herte, 
that.. of hyr he took more avysement. 1600 Holland Livy 
l xviii. 14 He had with good avisement taken a prospect and 
view towards the cittle. 

f 2. The process of viewing or considering men¬ 
tally; thought, thinking, consideration, reflection, 
deliberation. ? Obs. or dial. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 289 Pride and ille avisement 
Mishapnes oftentide, and dos many be schent. **1386 
Chaucer Mercht's. T. 287, I warn yow wel it is no childes 
plcy To take a wyf withome avisement. c 1425 YVyntoun 
Cron. ix. xxvii. 282 To |>at rycht sone assentit he And blythly 
. . Wyth schort Avisment maid ansuere. 1371 Grinoal 
A rticles xviii. Whether they doe every day with good ad- 
uisement conferre one Chapter of the Latinc and English 
togither. 1603-5 Sin J. Melvil Mem. (1735) 354 After fifteen 
days Advisement and devout Prayer. 1709 Strype Ann. 
Re/, xxxvii. 390 It was the work of ten years, written with 
good advisement. 1794 Burns IVks. IV. 319 O’ gude advise¬ 
ment comes nae ill. 

+ b. The result of thinking; a thought, opinion, 
resolution, plan. Obs. 

J 535 Cover dale Jer. xxvi. 13 Ther fore amende youre 
wayes, and youre advysementes and be obedient. 1590 
Span. Invas. in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 159 By reason of 
a great calm, which fell out, no part of this advisement 
could be accomplished. 

+ 3. To take advisement : to take thought, to 
consider or deliberate; (of a multitude) to take 
counsel, consult; hence, to decide, resolve. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Brtice vn. 526 He tuk avisment vith his 
men, On quhat maner thai suld do then, c 1385 Chaucer 
Leg. Good lVom. 1413 At the lasie he tooke avysemente, To 
send hym into some fer countre. 1462 Daubenev in Past. 


Lett. 452II. 102 Take avisment of this mater tille to morowe, 
a 1569 Kyngesmill Godly A dvise 4 Vou ought to take 

good advisement howc you bestowe yoursclfe, least you both 
marie and marre yourselfe in one daie. 1597 Daniel Civ. 
Wares (1609) 1. xcii, And mus’d awhile, waking advisement 
takes of what had past in sleepe. 

4 . Combined deliberation; consultation. 

1417 T. Broke in E. E. Wills (1882) 24 Iff ych haue . . 
mysiake hir good, 1 wyll b at k be restored to hain .. be 
avysement of myn Executours. 1534 Lu. Berners Gold. 
Bk. of M. Aurel. (1546) Qvijb, Dougheters .. shuld not 
mary without lyccncc, nor the emperours doughters without 
the aduysement of the senate. 1634 46 J. Row (father) Hist. 
Kirk Seotl ( 1842) 186 Whereupon the magistrats, after ad¬ 
visement, withdrew themselves, 1735 Col. Rcc. Penn. IV. 
23 Till the Bill for establishing Courts of Equity comes under 
advisement. 1881 Times 19 Feb. 5/2 The application [to the 
Court] was made upon advisement. 

5 . Advice, counsel, arch. 

c 1440 Morte Arthure 148 Thus schalle I take avisemente 
of valiant beryns. 1509 Barclay Ship of Footes (13701 17 
The reade and advisement Of wise men, discrete, and full of 
grauitie, Helpeth thine owne. 1658 Brome Cere. Card. v. 
i. 77 There's hope that he may be fetch’l halfe way back 
again, by your fatherly advicemcnt. 1658 S. Lennard tr. 
Charrons Wisdome 1. xx. § 12 *1670) 74 Particular advise¬ 
ments and remedies against this evil you shall find. 1850 
Blackie sEschylus II. 271 My son, Xerxes, Being young 
hath young conceits; and takes no note Of my advisement. 

1 6. An instruction how to act, an injunction, 
a warning. Obs. 

1538 in Strype Eccl. Mem. Anp. xci, 1 charge and enjoyn 
to every curate .. to accomplish these few advisements and 
injunctions 1598 Barret Fheor. IVarres it. i. 17 That they 
may before the enemy arriue, giveaduisement. 1654 Gentii.is 
tr. Servita’s Hist. Inquis. (16761 860 The punishments which 
the Inquisition imposeth, arc spiritual, as Abjurations, Ab¬ 
solutions, or Advisements. 

Adviser (ardvarzoj). [f. Advise + -erL] 

1 . One who advises or counsels. 

1611 Florio, Aviso tore, an aduiser, an advertiser. 1651 
Hobbes Gov. $ Soc. xiv. § 1. 210 When obedience is yielded 
to the Lawes, not for the thing it self, but by reason of the 
advisers will, the Law is not a Counsell, but a Command. 
1741 Middleton Cicero 11742) 11 . vii. 266, l. . who from the 
very first have always been the adviser of peace. 1863 Cox 
Just. Eng. Govt. 1. v. 29 The advisers of the Crown have 
taken upon themselves the responsibility. 

2 . One who sends advice or notice of anything. 
1854 Df. Quincf.y in Page 11877) II. xviii. S3 To you, as 

being tl think) my latest adviser from l ipperary, 1 address 
my answer. 

+ 3 . A dispatch-boat; an A(d)viso. Obs. 

1658-9 in Burton’s Diary 111 . 383 Onc-hundred-and- 
twenty sail, whereof ten are advisers, and as many fire-ships. 

Advisership (*dv3i*zajfip). [f. prec. + -ship.] 
The office of an adviser. 

1868 Pall Mall G. 2 Dec. 8 The Law Advisership to the 
Castle is the most important of the remaining appointments. 

Advising (jedvarziij), vbi. sb. [f. Advise + 
-ING 1 .] The action expressed hv the verb advise. 
Considering, consulting, counselling, warning, no¬ 
tifying. (Now mostly gcrundial.) 

c 1450 Pecolk Repr . 75 Bi avisingis, and bi con>eil taking. 
1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. m. i. 203 Therefore fasten your 
eare on my aduisings. 1640 Fuller AbelRediv. (1867) II. 
234 He approved of the vice-chancellors advising. 1866 
Carlyle hiang. Addr . 171,1 would not.. go much into ad¬ 
vising ; but there is one advice I must give you. 

Advising (jvdvai-ziq), ppl. a. [f. Advise + 
-ING 2 .] That advises; counselling. 

Mod. Advising words ; an advising solicitor. 

f Advi*sion. Obs. A rare form of A vision, 
but that which the word would have regularly 
received, had it survived to the 16th c. 
t Advi'sive, a. Obs. rare r -1 . [f. Advise + -ive. 
Prob. a. OFr. *avisif, - ive .] 

1 . Observant, prudent. Sec Advisiveness. 

2 . Supplying advice, advising, counselling. 

1648 Herrick Wks. II. 47 A Parseneticall or Advisive 
Verse to his friend. 

t Advi'siveness. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being advisive; thought¬ 
fulness, prudence, discretion. 

1436 Pol Poems II. 200 Discrecioun, subtile ayisifenessc. 
tAdvi'SO. Obs. PL -oes. [ad. Sp. aviso advice, 
intelligence; also, an advice-boat:—late L .advisum : 
see Advice, under the influence of which, and the 
cognate Eng. words, adviso became common in 
Eng., though Aviso (q.v.) was also used, and is 
now the only form (in sense 3).] 

1 . Information, intelligence ; an official notifica¬ 
tion, dispatch, or 'advice.’ Obs. (Sense retained 
in Advice 8.) 

1594 Carew Tasso's Godfr. Bvlloigne (1881) 119 William 
.. This fresh aduiso sendeth you by mee. 1622 F. Markham 
Dec. Warre 111. ix. §4.114 By the imployment of Spies, by 
Traytors or by some other advisoes. 

2 . pompously, An advice, counsel, suggestion. 

1591 Raleigh Fight of Revenge 15 Slandrou.s Pamphlets, 

aduisocs and Letters. 1643 Sir T. Browne Rclig. Med. 1. 
§ 19 Who forgetting the honest advisoes of Faith, have 
listened unto the conspiracy of Passion and Reason. 1676 
in Phil. Trans. XL 573 Our modem [writers] have been free 
of their Adviso’s to prompt the studious. 

3 . (Also Caraval of adviso .) A dispatch or ad¬ 
vice-boat ; in which sense the word survives in 
the form Aviso. 

1624 Cai*t. Smith Virginia v. 179 The aduenturers sent 


them an aduiso with thirtie Passengers. 1642 Fuller Holy 
Sf Prof. State 11. xxi. 138 The King of Spain knew of it, and 
sent a Caravall of adviso to the West Indies. 1650 R. Stapyl- 
ton Slrada’sLozo Coutitrey Warrcs vi. 8 Who dispatched 
back his Adviso with more then ordinary speed. 

Advisory (axlvaizari), a. [f. Advise + -ory, 
as if ad. late L. *adv?sorius , f. late L. advisor.] 
Having the attribute of advising ; giving, or tend¬ 
ing to give, advice. 

1809 D. Ramsay Hist. South Carolina II. 20 Churches, 
as corporations, can enforce their by-laws, but their powers 
as spiritual courts are merely advisory. 1847 in Craig. 
1862 J. Chester in Macm. Mag. Nov. 62 The expression 
of their opinions is advisory only. 1882 Times 27 Mar. 4 
There was some difference of opinion in the Advisory Board. 

t Advisy, advisee, ///. a. Obs. Forms: 3 5 
avys6; 4-5 avise(e ; 5 avisy, aduisy, aduysee 
( Sc. 5 awyss6 ; 6 awysee). [a. OFr. avisel, arise, 
pa. pple. of aviser to Advise.] Well-advised ; cir¬ 
cumspect, heedful, wary, cautious. 

<-1300 K. Alis. 5261 The kyng, and his mcigne, Gladdest 
weren and aveyse. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 188 Of werre 
and of bataile he was fulle auise. 1426 Pol. Poems 11859) IL 
137 This Henry of knyghthode moste famous, Moste avisy, 
and moste victorious. 1443 Henry VI in 1 Ijis Orig, Lett. 
111. 34 1 . 79 Notable and aduisy labours and diligences. 1513 
Douglas sEneis v. ix. 35 .Scharp Mnestheus war and awysee. 

Advocacy (ardwkesi). [a. (14th c.) Fr. adz.'o - 
caeic, -atie, avoeacie, ad. med. L. advocatia , 11. of 
state, f. aJvocdtus'. sec Advocate and -acy.] 

1 . The function of an advocate ; the work of ad¬ 
vocating ; pleading for or supporting. 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Soivle 1. xv. <1859) 15 Blysful lord 1 
haue spoken of aduocacyc, soo that thou sholdest myn ad- 
uocate be. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427 1 He had ocupyed 
and excrced moche holyly and dcuoutdyc the fayte of aduo- 
caeye in the bysshoppes courte. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 47 Shall he want herein the applause or advocacy of 
Satan. 1849 CoitnEN Sp. 21, 1 will never cease the advoca< y 
of this question. 1867 Cari.ylf: Retnin. (1881) 11 . 13 It is a 
strange trade, I have often thought, that of advocacy. 1872 
Yeats Grcm-th <y Viciss. Comm. 273 Whose voice then first 
began to be heard in advocacy of freedom of commerce. 

2 . = Advowson, Advocation 5. 

1876 Freeman Sornt. Conq. III. xii. 194 Bishop Gcrvase 
.. petitioned the king to grant the royal rights over the see, 
the rights of advocacy or patronage. 

t Advocaxyer, v. Obs. [d..Fr.adroeaeier, azo- 
cacier, f. avoeacie advocacy, transferred with inf. 
ending.] To practise as an advocate. 

1506 Ord. Crysteu Men iW. de Worde) tv. xxi. 262 Suclic 
people the whiche misbere them for to aduocacyer synneih 
gretly .. The luge may not aduocacyer in the cause that lie 
ought to luge. 

t Advocary. Obs. rarcr\ [ad. med. L. adre- 
edriti (cited by I)u Cange from charter of 1216), 
f. OFr. az'oSric, avouerie, n. of stale, f. avocor, avou- 
cur:— L. advocdlbrcm: sec Advocator.] ? Heading. 

e 1374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 1469 Be ye not ware how that 
false Polyfcte Is now about eftsones for you to plete, And 
bring on yow advocaries [v.r. advocatis, advocacies] newe? 

Advocate (ivdv^ket), sb. Forms 14 5 avocat, 
avoket; 5 advoket, -ette; 5-7 advocat; 5- 
advocate. Aphetic 5-6 voket, vocate. [a. OFr. 
avocat, ad. L. advoedtus, one summoned or ‘ called 
to’ another, esp. one called in to aid one’s cause 
in a court of justice ; prop. pa. pple. of advoed-re, 
f. adXo + voedre to call. The OFr. living descendant 
of advoedtus was avoct, avoe, avotte (see Advowee) ; 
avocat was a semi-popular adaptation of the L. title. 
In 14 16th c. it was often still further conformed lo 
the L. as advocat, an artificial spelling, afterwards 
abandoned in Fr., which has caused in Eng. a per¬ 
manent refashioning of the word. See An- 2.] tit. 
One called in, or liable to be called upon, to defend 
or speak for. 

1 . One whose profession it is to plead the cause 
of any one in a court of justice ; a counsellor or 
counsel. (The technical title in the Roman law 
courts, and in those countries which retain the 
Roman law, as Scotland and France; also in the 
Admiralty Courts, and many special tribunals ex¬ 
isting or historical; but not in ordinary English 
law courts.) 

Faculty of Advocates', the collective body of members of 
the bar in Scotland. Lord Advocate, formerly Kings (or 
Queen s) A., the principal law-officer of the crown in Scot¬ 
land, answering to the Attorney-General in England. Judge. 
Advocate , the officer who manages the prosecution before a 
court-martial, the supreme officer for the whole army being 
the Judge.Advocate-General. Advocate is also in the city 
of Aberdeen a local title for a solicitor. Devils' Advocate 
(see quotation). 

1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 6084 For-why J> a » ^ P an 
na help gett Of sergeaunt, nc autumc, ne avoket. 1382 
Wyclif Ads xxiv. 1 Tertulle, sum oratour, or fair speker, 
or avocat. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. II. 373 For 
|>e delyueraunce of be advoketes and ditoures. *393 Lasgl. 
P. PI. C. ill. 61 Foragers and vytailers * and vokettus 
of b« Arches [v.r. voketts, vocatcs, a-uoketes, B. vokates]. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 5724 Phicicicns and advocates Gone right 
by the same yates. They selle her science for wynnyng. 
1483 Caxtoh Cato b j, b, They may selle their scyencc and 
kunnyng for silucr.. As done these grete allocates, c 1538 
Starkey Eng. 118 Thes hungry Aduocatys and cormorantys 
of the law. 1635 Quarles Emblems 1. v. (1718) 21 There was 
no client then to wait The leisure of his long-tail’d advocate. 
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1679 Indictment , 7 >tVi 7 of Langhorn 5 The Place and Office 
of Advocate Genera! of the Army aforesaid. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. 111. iii, Of advocates or (as we generally call 
them) counsel, there are two species or degrees, barristers 
and sergeants. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 168 The col¬ 
lege or faculty of advocates.. may be called the seminary 
of Scotch lawyers. 1810 Bentham Packing (1821) 48 The 
duty of an advocate is to take fees, and in return for those 
fees to display to the utmost advantage whatsoever falshoods 
the solicitor has put into his brief. x8zs — Reward 03 
At Rome, if certain travellers may be believed, it is the 
custom when a saint is about to be canonized, to allow an 
advocate, who in familiar language is called the advocate of 
thedevit, to plead against his admission. 1816 Disraeli Viv. 
Grey\. viil 18 To succeed as an advocate, I must be a great 
lawyer: and, to be a great lawyer, l must give up my chance 
of being a great man. 186a Ld. Brougham Brit. Constitn. 
xvii. 281 A Scotch Judge making a vacancy on that Bench 
removed the Lord Advocate. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
VI. L 373 The advocate-general Segur having drawn up the 
most minatory indictment. 

2 . fig. and gen. One who pleads, intercedes, or 
speaks for, or in behalf of, another; a pleader, in¬ 
tercessor, defender. 

1340 Aycnb . 127 Bidde we mid al oure herte )>anc holy 
;ost.. hat he by oure auocat. c 1405 Lay Folks Mass-Bk., 
?. Pr. 11. 66 Pray specialy til oure lady saynt mary that sche 
becum oure auoket. 1460 in Pol. Rel. Loi'e Poems 148, 

I loke for loue of man my broJ>ir, 1 am his avoket on euery 
wise, a 1535 W. dk Worde Communycacyott B iij, Mercy 
was thyn aduocat chefe. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 1. iii. 87 
An earnest aduocate to plead for him. 1611 Dravton Poly - 
otbion A ij, 1 have (but as an Advocat for the muse) argued. 
1735 Pope Eth. Ep. 11.30 The Frail one’s advocate, the Weak 
one's friend. 1774 M rs. Chapone Imprcrv. Mind 11.8 He will 
find an advocate in every human heart, 1818 Macaulay 
Hallams Const. Hist. 40 The advocates of Charles have 
very dexterously contrived to conceal.. the real nature of 
this transaction. 

b. Specially, applied to Christ as the Intercessor 
for sinners. 

1381 Wyclif 1 John ii. 1 We han auoket anentis the fadir, 
Ihesu Crist just [1388 an aduocat]. 1509 Fisher Wks. 282 
Jesus is .. a sufiycyent vocate for vs. 1611 Bible i John ii. 1 
We hauc an Aduocate with the Father, lesus Christ the 
righteous. 1667 Milton /’. L. 11. 33 Let me Interpret for him, 
me his advocate And propitiation, a 1788 C. Wesley Hymn 
' Light of those,’ Come, thou Advocate and Saviour. Mani¬ 
fest thy wondrous grace. 1816 Binney Hymn ' Eternal 
Light,’ A Holy Spirit's energies, An Advocate with God. 

3 . One who defends, maintains, publicly recom¬ 
mends, or raises his \oice in behalf of a proposal 
or tenet. Const, of ( for'! obs.). 

c 1735 Pope llor. Ep. 11. i. 34 Advocates for folly dead and 
gone. 1756 Lucas Ess. on lPaters 111 . 318 The advocates 
for brimstone will here triumph. 1792 Anecd. IV. Pitt 1 . xx. 
332 Truth will continue to have her worshippers; and it may 
be presumed that they will.. surv ive the advocates of False¬ 
hood. 1810 Colf. ridge Friend (1865* 1 28 The most respectable 
English advocate for the theory. 1858 Max Ml’ller Chips 
(1S80' 11 . xxvii. 343 The priests were the strongest advo¬ 
cates of the system of caste, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
ii. § 92 The advocates of the trade-wind theory. 

+ 4 . The secular defender or * patron ’ of a church 
or religious house ; an Advowee. Obs. 

1387 Ire visa Higdon Rolls Ser I. 283 f>c Romayns chees 
hym afterwardcs for to be Seynt Petres aduokett [tr, 1431- 
50 aduocate], 1751 Chambers Cycl,, Advocate is more par¬ 
ticularly used, in church-history, fora person appointed to 
defend the rights and revenues of a church, or religious house. 

Ad'vocate, Pa. pple. Sc. advocat. [f. L. 
advocat- ppl. stem of advoed-re to call to; f. ad 
to + voed-re to call] 

+ 1- To call to oneself\ summon, invite. Obs. 
1555 Harpsfielo Divorce of Ucn.VIH (187S 1 271 The em¬ 
peror, minding to advocate to himself another wife. 

2 . Sc. Law . To call to a higher tribunal; to Ad- 
voke. Sec also A vocate. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 55 The pley sould not be advocat 
fra the inferiour court, except it be proven that wrang was 
done in it to the persewer. 1753 Chambers Cycl.Supp. s.v. 
By these letters [of Advocation], the lords of session advo¬ 
cate, that is call that cause from the incompetent judge to 
themselves. 

Advocate (ae’dv^k^t), v . 2 [f. Advocate $b. on 
analogy of minister, cf. pitot, carpenter, doctor, etc.] 
+ 1. intr. To act as'advocate, to plead for. arch. 
1641 Milton Anttuadv. § 1 (1847) 58/2 It had been advo¬ 
cated and moved for by some honourable and learned gentle- 
men of the house. 1659 Fuller App. Inf Itinoc. (1840) 339 
I wonder that the Ammadvertor will advocate for their 
actions, so detrimental to the church. 1661 Hevlin Ref. 1. 
ii. 37, I will not take upon me to Advocate for the present 
distempers and confusions of this wretched Church. 1871 
F. Hall False Philo!. 75, I am not going to advocate for 
this sense of actual \i.e. as=present), 
f 2 . traits. To defend (by action). Obs. 

1666 Pepys Diary 1 Dec., Ready.. to part with all his 
estate in these difficult times to advocate the King’s service. 

3 . trans. To plead or raise one’s voice in favour 
of; to defend or recommend publicly. 

? 1767 Burke Ref Represent. (T.) This is the only thing dis¬ 
tinct and sensible that has been advocated. 1789 Franklin 
Lett, to N. Webster it Av.Wks. 1840 X. 414 During my late 
absence in France, I find that several new words have been 
introduced into our parliamentary language. For example 
I find a verb . * from the substantive advocate; the gentle- 
man who advocates or has advocated that motton .. If you 
should happen to be of my opinion with respect to these in¬ 
novations you will use your authority in reprobating them. 
»8ii W. Taylor in Month. Rev. XCVI. 450 The interests of 
justice, of liberty, and of independence are advocated. 18^0 
Mfrivalk Rom. Emp. III. xxiil 39 They advocated its 
publication for their own private interests, i860 Tyndall 


Glac. 11. § 28.396 Dr. Whewell, who advocates this view, thus 
expounds it. 

Advocateship (ardv<yket,Jip). [f. Advocate 
sb. 4- -ship.] The office of an advocate: x. e. 

1 . of an intercessor; intercession, pleading, ad¬ 
vocacy. 

a 1568 Coveroale Christ"s Cross ixAVks. III. 260 Christ’s 
mediation, intercession and advocateship. 1656 Hardy Serm. 
xx. (1865) 125/2 The advocateship of Christ consists in a four¬ 
fold presentation, c 1680 Hallywell Sav. of Souls 71 (T.) 
This redargution of the world was made a part of the advo¬ 
cateship of the Holy Spirit. 1748 Richardson C/tfr«jrt(x8n) 
I. 232 So expect not any advocateship from me. 

2 . of a legal pleader. 

1611 Cotgr., Advocatie , an Advocateship; the duty or 
place of an Advocate. x6z8 tr. Barneveld's Apol. Gj, After 
the fifteenth yeare of my Aduocateships place. 1631 B. 
Jonson New Inn 11. vl (T.) Leave your advocateship 
Except that we shall call you Orator Fly. 1858 Carlyle 
Frcdk. Gt. 11 . x. it 580 Fran901s accordingly sat *in cham¬ 
bers'. . even became an advocate; but did not in the least 
take to advocateship. 1867 — Remits. (18S1) II. 60 He was 
quitting his Lord Advocateship, and returning home, 
f 3 . of the patron of a church; advocation, 
patronage. Obs. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Sufp., Princes had also another title 
to advocate-ship, some of them pretending to be advocati 
nati of the churches within their dominions. 

+ Advocatess. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Advocate s b. 
4* -ess. Cf. poet-ess. Advocatissa occurs in med. L. 
as patroness of a benefice.] A female advocate. 

1647 J KR * Taylor Diss.fr . Pop. 1. §8 Therefore God hath 
provided us of an advocatess [some edd. advocatress]. [Be¬ 
sides this the forms Advocatrix, Advocatrice, Advocatress, 
have all been used for the feminine.] 

Advocating (ru’dv^k^tiq), vbt. sb. [f. Advo¬ 
cate z>.- + -ING 1 .] The action of publicly defending, 
maintaining, or standing up for. 

1803 W, Tavlok tn Ann. Rev. 1 . 274 Some defence for the 
public advocating of opinions, even when obnoxious to the 
maiority of the house. 

Advocation (scdvak^JanL [a. Fr. advocacioit, 
earlier avocacion (12th c. in Godcf.), ad. L. advo- 
cdlidn-cm , n. of action f. advoed-re, see Advoke. 
The senses are partly taken from this, partly from 
med. L. culvoedtio, the function of the culvocdtas, in 
the various medieval senses of that word.] 

I. n. of action from L. advoedre. 

f 1 . A calling of people to council ; a summoning 
or convocation. Obs. 

1474 Caxton Chesse tv. i. i 8 Hit apperteyneth not to hem 
to be of counceyls ne at the aduocacions. 

- 2 . The calling of an action before itself by a 
superior court. Not used in Eng. law, but the 
technical term in Scotland, as also in the papal 
court. (Sec Advoke, and Advocate v . 1 j 

Bill of Advocation {Sc. Law) The written application to 
the higher court asking for removal of the action. Letters 
or .Vote of Advocation, the order issued by the higher court, 
equivalent to an Eng. writ of certiorari issued by a superior 
Court for the removal of an action to itself. 

a 15*8 Skelton hit. Hypocr. 1 1.361 He robbeth all nations 
With his fulniinations, Advocations, c 1555 Harpsfield Di¬ 
vorce of Hen. VIII (1878) 184 The Cardinall (Wolscy) most 
earnestly travelled to .. stay the advocation of the said 
cause . . to the court of Rome. i6o<) Skene Reg. Maj. 62 
Advocation of causes, may be admitted be reason of the 
iniquitic of the Judge in the inferiour court: or of his 
doubting, or ignorance of the cause. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Sapp. s. v,, If after letters of advocation are intimated to 
that judge, he yet proceeds, his decree will be null. 1808 
Bentham Scotch Ref 15 Instruments of usurpation, in Eng¬ 
lish practice, pone and certiorari', in Scottish, bills of ad¬ 
vocation. 1856 Fkoude Hist. Eng. 1 .147 Wolscy, however, 
failed in his protest; the advocation was passed. 

13 . The act of calling to one’s aid ; an appeal 
(for aid or defence). Obs. 

1598 Barckley Feticit. Man{ 1631) 685 True Religion doth 
direct us & our prayers and advocations to one God. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., Advocation , in the civil law, the act 
of calling another to our aid, relief, or defence. 

II. n. of office from L. advocat us. 

14 . The function of an Advocate (i, 2) or 
pleader; pleading, advocacy, advocateship). Obs. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. in. iv. T23 Alas .. My Aduocation is not 
now in Tune. 1651 Jer. Taylor Sertn. 1. xxvii. 349 [Christ] 
sits in heaven in a perpetual advocation for us. 1767 II. 
Brooke Fool of Qtial.{ 1859) 1 .3x0 Rejecting your advocation 
in behalf of your friend. 

15 . The function or office of a patron (see Advo¬ 
cate 4); guardianship, protection, or patronage 
of a church, or benefice; right of presentation to a 
living; = Advowson (another form of the same 
word). Obs. 

1566 in Harrington Nug.Antiq. *51 [He]would bestowe the 
advocation therof uppon my son. i6zt Sanderson Serm. 
Ad. Pop. iv. 33 (1674) 205 Parents, that have the donations 
or Advocations of Church Livings in their hands, must needs 
have some of their Children .. thrust into the M inistry. 1661 
Bramhall fust Vind. iv. 66 To the Kings of England .. the 
Advocation and protection of alt the Churches of England. 

+Advocatrstical, la. Obs. rare- 1 . 

c 1614 Englands Way to Wealth in Arb. Eng. Garn. (1882) 
IV. 352 We do charge also the Chancellors and Provincial 
Council, and the Council of Admiralty, tho Advocat is tical, 
and the Procurer General, and all other officers. 

Advocator (ardvJk^Ui). [As an early word, 
a. late L. advoedtor, n. of agent f. advoedre to call 
to, but used by eccl. writers as - cl. L. advocat us, 


from the active function of the advoeatus or helper 
* called in,’ as a pleader or 'caller for’ justice 
or mercy. In mod. use f. Advocate v.] 

+ 1 . An intercessor, patron (saint) ; = Advocate sb. 
1, 2. Obs. 

1481 Revel. Monk of Evesham (1869) 52 My moste meke 
and dere aduocatour seynt Nicholas to whome y called. 

2 . One who advocates, or publicly stands up for; 
— Advocate sb. 3. 

1845 Browning Souts Trag. tu Wks. 1863 11 . 458 The ad¬ 
vocators of change in the present system of things. 

Advocatory (ardvtfk^tari), a . [f. L. advocat - 
ppl. stem of advoed-re 4 - -ory. Cf. med. L. advoca¬ 
tor i-us, f. advoedtor ; and Fr. avocatoire. ] Of or 
pertaining to the advocate. 

1864 Daily Tel. 16 Aug., Their author is by nature rather 
a critic than a partisan, more inclined to the judicial than 
the advocatory function. 

t A dvocatress. Obs. [f. advocator 4- -ESS ; 
prob. refashioned from the earlier Advocatrice.] 
A female advocate. 

1641 Warmstry Blind Guide 47 The Scripture .. speaketh 
nothing of.. any Advocatresse or Mediatrix towards God. 
1647 Jer. Taylor Diss. fr. Pop. 1. § 8 God has provided us of 
an advocatress [r’.r. advocatess], who is gentle and sweet. 

+ A’dvocatrice. Obs. [a. MFr. advocatrice, ad. 
L. advocatrix, - teem ; see next.] A female advocate. 

1384 Chaucer M. of God 40 Swich an advocatrice who can 
dyvyne .. our greeves to redresse. 1485 Caxton St. Wenefr. 
13 Seynte Wenefryde To whome late us praye to be a 
specialle aduocatryce for us. 1521 Elyot Goverttour 11. vii. 
(K.) The emperour reioysed to him sclfe that Cinna had 
founde such an aduocatrice. 

+ A’dvocatrix. Obs. rare. [a. L. advocatrix, 
fcm.o { advoedtor j\ A female ad vocate. (Seetwoprec.) 

1631 Celestina 1. 11 His successe in bringing me such an 
Advocatrix. 1740 Wesley in Wks. 1872 X. 105 They fly 
unto her as the advocatrix of the faithful, 
t AdvO'citate, V. Obs.~° [f. h.*advoeila-re, fre¬ 
quent. of advoedre (ofwhich simple zw/Adt occurs).] 

' To call often vpon.’ Cockeram 1626. 

Advoid, -ance, obs. forms of Avoid, -ance. 
t Advo’ke, v. Obs. [a. MFr. advoque-r, earlier 
avoque-r, ad. L. advoed-re to call to, f. ad to 4 -voedre 
to call. Cf. convoke, revoke, provoke, etc.] To call 
to oneself, to summon, esp. To summon a cause to 
a higher from an inferior tribunal. The same as 
Advocate vJ in Sc. Law. 

1533 Bp. Bonner in Froude’s Hist. Eng. II. 147 His Holi¬ 
ness .. would not have advoked the matter at all, but been 
content that it should have been determined and ended in 
your realm. 1535 Siiaxton in Strype Feet. Mem. (1832) 1 . 
n. Ixi. 224 If yee advoking this matter into your hands, by 
that means bear the abbot in his evil dealing. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. v. 175 By this time Queen Katharine had privately 
prevailed with the Pope, to advoke the cause to Rome. 

Advoket, -ette, obs. form of Advocate. 

+ Advola tion. Obs.-° [n. of action f. L. ad - 
votd-re to fly to.] ' A flying towards.’ Bailey 1731. 
+ Ad volution. Obs.—' 0 [n. of action f. L. ad- 
votv-Pre to roll to.] 'A rolling towards.’ Bailey 
1731, whence in J. 

t AdvO’rt, v. Obs. [erroneous refashioning of 
avort, a. Fr. avorte-r\— late L. abortd-re, as in Ad¬ 
vance ; see Ai>- 2.] To miscarry. 

1572 Lament. Latly Scotland in Sc. P. of 16th f, II. 242J I 
trauell ^it as 1 had them aduortit; The malice greit that ilk 
to uther beires Doth ryfe mybowells with their ciuile weirs. 

Advoteresse, obs. form of Adulteress. 
t AdvO’trix. Obs. [L. fcm. of *advotdr, n. of 
agent f. advove-re to vow to ; apparently here con¬ 
founded with advocatrix', see Avow.] A female 
advocate, or intercessor. 

i6ix Chester Cantoes u 11 (1878) 145 Loue is my great 
Aduotrix, at thy shrine Loue pleads for me. 

Advouch, -er, ohs. forms of Avouch v., -er sb. 
Advoulter, advouter, -er, -ess, -ous, -y, 
obs. early forms of Adulter, -er, -ess, -ous, -y. 
Advoure, obs. form of Advowry. 
t Advourer. Obs. rare~\ [f. Advowby 4- -er 1 .] 
An advocate or patron (saint). 

a 1686 Dugdale LifeofGcste 125 That therin those sainctes 
bee oncalled as advourers and ayders who bi not here pre- 
sently conversant emong us. 

Advow(e, obs. form of Avow sb. and v. 
Advowee (sdvau:r). Forms: 3-7avow©, 6-7 
avowee, 7-9 advowee, [a. OFr. avouJ, earlier 
avoc, avoet :-L. advocat-us in sense of patron ; see 
Advocate. Avoet, avoid, was the living descendant 
of advocat-us, of which avqcat was a later learned 
adaptation, as a title. In 15th c. the scribes some¬ 
times Latinized avoue to advoid, whence the current 
Eng. form: cf. Advowson. Though avowh and 
cutvowce are thus the same word, the former is asso¬ 
ciated with a sense which became obs. before the 
form advowee was established ; and they are here 
treated separately : see Avowfe.] 

[1. An advocate, protector or patron: esp.p. patron 
saint; seeAvowfc, the older form used in this sense.] 
2 . The advocate, protector, or patron of an eccle¬ 
siastical office or benefice. One who protected and 
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defended its interests, and thus usually became 
privileged to nominate or present to it; the pro¬ 
tection has long disappeared, but the right of 
presentation is retained as a marketable 'property.’ 
One who holds the advowson. 

1691 Blount Law Diet. s.v., Advowee alias avowe ( advo - 
ratus) is used for him that hath right. to present to a Bene¬ 
fice. 1691 Cate 0/Exetcr-Coll. 44 The Custody of Voidances, 
Presentments, Collations, etc as Lords and Advowees. 1744 
J. Lewis Life of Pecock 252 He gave & granted them as if he 
were the patron or advowee of them. X751 Chambers Cycl., 
Advowees were the guardians, protectors, and, as it were, 
administrators of the temporal concerns of the churches .. 
jfhey are sometimes called by their primitive name Advowee, 
[hough more usually patron. 

f Advower. Obs. [A refashioning of avaiver , 

I. Fr. avotter inf. used subst.] A vowing, a vow. 
150a Arnold Chron. (1811) 146 The iii parte of alle his 

synnes rcleced, and all aduowers and promyse rclcccd. 
Advowre, var. form of Avowke, patron, 
t Advow'ry. Obs. Forms: 5 advourd, 6 -ie. A 
variant of the word more commonly spelt Avowry. 
The spelling with ad- was especially common in 
sense 3, 'The advowson or patronage of a benefice.* 
1495 Act 11 lien. VIl, xxxiij, The Amobreshippe of the 
Counlie of Mcryonneth with the Rcglorshippes and Raglor- 
ihippes of the Advoures of the same Countie. 1593 Bilson 
Govt. Christ's Ch. 363 The gift and collation of bishoprikes 
ind other dignities of their advourie. 

! «>■ 

it ions on advowson or advowsen (probably taken 
as= advows-ing, from an imaginary verb advmose, 
whence advtnvs-ance, advowsc-ment , on analogy of 
such regular forms as cognisance , cognisemcnt , etc.] 
c 1536 Whiting in Ellis Grig. Lett. in. II. 380 Letters.. 
purporting th’cmpetracion of th’advousante of Batcombe in 
Somersetshire, together with an advou^anie redie wrilen. 
1590 Swinburn Testaments 44 The Lord hath no title to 
. the aduowsement of a church, belonging to the villeinc. 
1754 Gardner Hist, Duuwich 135 He granted by Fine, to 
Richard Abbat of Sibeton, the Advowsancc of the Church 
>f Tunstall in Norfolk. 

Advowson (aedveurzan, -z’n), sb. Forms: 3-4 
ivoweisoun, avoweson, voweson ; 6 avoson; 7 
iduouson, advouson, aduowsion, advousen, 
advowzen; 6- advowson. [a. OFr. avoeson tin 
Anglo-Fr. advoeson , advowtson, advowson):— L. ad- 
voedtion-em : see Advocation (a doublet of ad- 
vmoson). Avenveson , beside being refashioned as 
idvowson after L., was aphetized in 4 to voioc- 
ron.] The * patronage * of an ecclesiastical office or 
religious house ; the right of presentation to a 
benefice or living, {prig. The obligation to defend 
ts rights or be its * advocate *; see Advowee.) 

1297 R. Glouc. 471 Eni striuing .. betuene a lewede & a 
:lerc, vor holi churche thing, As vor voweson of churche. 
1300 Life of Beket 575 As for an Avoweisoun of churchc. 
1502 Arnold Chron. (1811) 183 All such landis, lenementis, 
rentys, aduousons or other poscessions. a 1556 Cranmer IVks. 

I I. 239 Mine old suit for the receipt of M r. Benet's advowson 
sf the Benefice of Barnabe. 1371 Act s^Eliz. xxix. §3 in 
Oxf. Sf Camb. Enactmts. 30 Services, annuyties, advousons 
3f Churches. 1574 tr. Littleton s Tenures 4/1 Such thinges 
[hat lye not in manuell occupacion as.. avowson of a churche, 
*595 Errington in Wills ff Invent. N. Counties (i860) 253 
1 'he avoson of the. redone of Elton. 1602 Fulbecke 1st Tt. 
f Paratlete 10 It is fructus aduocationis, and not the aduou* 
lon it selfe. 1634 Peacham Cotttpl. Gent. jv. 31 To be set off 
in hope of the next advouson (which perhaps was sold before 
the young man was borne).. 1652 Needham tr. Seldens 
Mare Cl. 342 Our Lord the King was seised of the aforesaid 
Advousen in time of Peace. 1663 Butler Hudibras 1. i. 236 
As if Hypocrisie and Non-sence Had got th’Advowson of 
his Conscience. 1691 Blount Law Diet . s.v., Advowzen 
{advocatio), a right to present to a Benefice; as much as Jus 
Patronatus in the Canon Law. 1713 Steele Englishm. 
No. 6.37 He has lately named me for a Living, of which he 
had the Advowson. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trusts . 1 .18 Ad¬ 
vowson, the purchaseable right (purchaseable even by a Jew, 
Pa^an or Mahometan) of controlling the souls of a whole 
parish, 1865 Reader 9 Sept. 279/2 The traffic in advowsons 
has never been actually prevented in any country. 

Comb, advowson-monger. 

1660 Quarles Dtv. Fane. in. Ixxxii. 134 [The church] sus¬ 
tains th‘extremes of cold and hunger, To pamper up the fat 
Advouson-monger. 

t AdV0W*S0H, V. Obs. rare— x . [f. the sb. Cf. to 
provisioti .] To invest with the advowson. 

1597 Bp. Hall Sat. n. v, Thou servile fool, why couldst thou 
not repair To buy a benefice at steeple fair ? There mough test 
ihou, for but a slender price, Advowson thee with some fat 
benefice. 

t Advowsonage. Obs. rare. [f. Advowson 
+ -age (the suffix superfluous).] Advowson. 

1528 Ld. Cromwell in Ellis Orig. Lett. m. 160II. no Ad¬ 
vowson in grosse, that is to saye, advowsonage onely ap¬ 
pending to no Manor, ne yet to none acre of londe. a 1556 
Cranmer Wks. IL262 Have my friend Mr. Newman in your 
good remembrance for Mr. Benett’s advowsonage. 

Advowter, -er, -ess, -ous, -y, obs. 15-17U1 
c. forms of Adulter, -er, -ess, -ous, -y. 
Advoyde, obs. form of Avoid v. 

Advoyer, obs. form of Avoyer. 
Advys,-vyse, -vysee: see Advice,-vise,*visee. 
Adwait, -wate, obs. refash, of Await. 
Adward, obs. variant of Award sb. (Spenser), 
t Adwe'SCh, z>. Obs. Forms: 1 adweose*an, 2 


adwese-en, 3 adweseh-en. [f. A- pref. 1 intens. 
+ OE. dwxse-an to extinguish. Cf. Adush.] To 
quench, extinguish (fire, pain, malice, enemies). 

a 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark ix. 46 par Kyra wyrm ne swylt ne 
fyr ne bit) advanced, c 1160 Hatton Gosp. ibid., pacr ncora 
wyrm ne swell ne fyr ne beo 5 adwesced. e 1220 Leg. St. 
A ath. 1 rg6 Adwcschde & a dun weorjj pe wiSerwine of hello. 

+ Adwi'te, v. Obs. [var. of Edwite or Atwitk.] 
To reproach, accuse, twit. 

c 1430 Hymns to Virg. 4- Christ 396 (1867) 70 pe synnes pat 
y loued, now haten me, To conscience pet adwiten me. 

fAdwo le, adv. Obs. prop./Z/r., a dwole. [See 
Dwole, Dwale.] In error,erroneously, mistakenly. 

a 1250 Owl 4- Hight. 1775 Swo heore wit hi deruth adwole, 
That ever abid maister Nichole. 

Adylle, obs. form of Addle v . 2 to cam. 

II Adynamia (sedinji-mia). Med. [mod. L. a. 
Gr. bdvvafsia, f. a priv. -1- Svva/xis power.] The want 
of vital power, which accompanies some fevers; 
physical prostration. 

1830 Wests/t. A’ ev.. On Fever XII. 204 The Adynamia of 
the Borough has not only crept over London, but is groping 
its way into the outskirts of the British empire. 1875 Wood 
The rap. (1879) 659 The serious lung-affections of low fevers 
are, however, largely dependent upon the general adynamia, 
and this adynamia is, in turn, largely the result of the ex¬ 
cessive temperature. 

Adynamic (aedinre*mik\ a. [f. prec. + -ic. Cf. 
mod. Fr. adyna/nique.] 

1 . Med. Of or pertaining to adynamia ; charac¬ 
terized by, or attended with, weakness or physical 
prostration ; asthenic. 

1829 W. Stokes Path. Observ. (quoted in Westm. Err. 
Jan. 1830, 308) On account of this debility being an essential 
character of typhoid fevers, I denominated them adynamic. 
1859 R. F. Burton in Jrnl. E.G.S. XXIN. 39 Action of a 
poisonous miasma upon an adynamic condition oflhe system. 

2 . Nal. Phil. Characterized by the absence of force. 
1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. § 345 1 'he first class 

of fundamental modes may be called adynamic because they 
arc the same ms if no forces were applied to the system, or 
acted between its moving parts, except actions and reactions 
in the normals between mutually pressing parts (depending 
on the inertias of the moving parts). 

t Ady'namous, a. Obs.-* [f. as prcc. + -ous.] 

‘ Weak, impowerfnl.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
Adynamy (adi-nami). Med. rare. [Eng. adapt¬ 
ation of Adynamia.] = Adynamia. 

1847 >u Craig. 1852 Webster cites Anter. Jrnl. Science. 
fA'dyt. Obs. rare— l . [ad. L. adyl-ttm , now com¬ 
monly used in its L. form, q.v.] An adytum, a 
shrine or sanctuary. 

1594 Greene Looking Gl. (1861) 137 Amidst the adyls of 
our gods . . The ghosts of dead men howling walk about. 

t Adyte, vA Obs. [for Enditk; see A -pref 10.] 
To indite. 

c 1420 E. Carnrde Lion 1174 Kyng Richard dede a lettre 
wryte, (A noble clerk it gan adyte). 

Adyte, variant of Adight v. Obs., to prepare. 

II Adytum (arditiftn). PI. adyta. [L. adyi-itm a. 
Gr. dbvrov prop. adj. = not to be entered ; f. a not 
+ - 5 irr-os vbl. adj. of -nv to enter. Commonly used 
in the L. form sing, and pi.; at first also in the 
Gr., though it had already been anglicised by 
Greene as Adyt.] The innermost part of a temple; 
the secret shrine whence oracles were delivered ; 
hence fig. A private or inner chamber, a sanctum. 

1673 Holvday fttv. 235 The adyta , whence the oracles 
were delivered .. The Romane temples.. having the abvrov, 
answerable to the quire, unto which only priests might come. 
1778 Br. Lowtii On Isaiah (ed. 12) 339 Adytum means a 
cavern, or the hidden part of the temple. 1800 Coleridge 
Ess. oft Own Times I. 247 (He] carries with him the habits 
of a disputing club into the adyta of the Cabinet. 1859 Is, 
Taylor Logic in Theol. 46 To give the foot a place in the 
adytum of intellectual & moral life. 1863 W. Thornbury 
Trtte as Steel II. 158 But the prettiest sight of all was in the 
adytum—the inner room of all—where the Duchessherself sat. 

Adz, adze (sedz). Forms: 1 adesa (eadesa), 
2-4 adese, 5 adse, 6 adys, 6-7 addis, addice, 
addes, adds, ads, (7 atch), 8- adz, adze. [Origin 
of OE. adesa unknown.] A earpenter s or cooper's 
tool, like an ax with the blade set at right angles 
to the handle and curving inwards towards it; used 
for cutting or slicing away the surface of wood. 

c 880 K. ATfred Bxda iv. 3 He .. bar him acse and ade- 
san on handa, nth c. Vocab. (in Wright 84) A sc in, Adesa. 
1388 Wyclif is. xliv. 13 A carpenter stretchidc forth a reule, 
he fourmyde it with an adese. <r 1420 Pallad. on Husb, 1.1161 
Set rakes, crookes, adses, and bycomcs. a 1500 Debate of 
Carp. Tools 53 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1 .81 To hym then seyd the 
adys. And scyd; 3e, sir, god glades. 1530 Palsgr. 103/1 Addis 
a coupers instrument. Dolovere. 1552 Hulof.t, Addice , cow- 
pers instrumente. Harpago. 1578 R. Scot Perfte Platf. of 
Hoppe Gard. 27 Prepare a toole af yron fashioned somewhat 
lyke to a Coopers Addes. 1580 Tusser Husb. xvii. 9 An ax 
and a nads, to make troffe for thy hogs. (Cf. another .) 
1594 Nashe Vnfort. Trav. 20 Some had barres of yron.. 
some wood-kniues, some addises for their weapons. 1598 
Lylv Mother Botnbie iv. ii. 128, I had thought I had rode 
upon addices between this & Canterbury. x6xi Cotgk., Do - 
loire, a (Coopers) ax, oraddis. 1665 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 
254 A yew tree . . which upon cutting with an addes, we 
found to be rather harder than the living tree is. i68x R. 
Knox Hist. Rel. Ceylon (1817) 174 They have also.. axes, 
bills, houghs, atches, chissels, and other tools. 1697 Dam- 
pier Voy. (1729) 1 . 332 They can lake it out of the Helve, 
and by turning it make an Adds of it. 1703 Moxon Mech. 


Exerc. ng The Adz.. hath its Blade made thin, and some- 
what aremng. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 60 Captain Cook 
haying produced an iron adze. 1869 Lubbock Prehist. Times 
xiii. 459 The stone axes, or rather adzes, were of various sizes. 
1877 Brvant Odyss. v. 287 A polished adze she gave him next. 

Cotnp. adze-like a . 


396 1 

Lubbock /’rehist. Times 452 
South Sea Islanders. 

Adze (cedz), v. [f. the sb.] To cut, or dress with 
an adze. 

1845 Carlyle Cromweirs Lett. 4- Sp. (1871) IV. 79 Ham¬ 
mering, adzing, sawing. 1861 Lloyds Weekly 26 Oct., A 
shipwright . . adzing a piece of timber, accidentally sliced 
one of bis heels completely off. 

t Adzocrks, ini. Obs. ? or arch. [See Ads-.] 

1761 Smollett Gil Bias lit. v. (1802) 1 . 264 ‘Adzooks! my 
dear,’ cried I, with an air of assurance. 1841 Hor. Smith 
Moneyed Man 1 . iv.'i 15 Adzooks ! one would think I was a 
gambler. 

2 E (usually written as a digraph or ligature, 
but also, and in the earliest times, separately ae) 
was in OE. the symbol of a simple vowel, inter¬ 
mediate between a and c. When short, as in g/tvd, 
fader, it represented orig. Teut. short a, and had 
the power of modern Eng. a in man, glad; when 
long, as in siv, fivsc, the same sound prolonged, as 
in a common American pronunciation of bear, hair, 
there. After 1100 the short .r was generally re¬ 
placed by a (though sometimes by e) ; the long «»• 
continued to be "written ir in the 12th and early 
13th c., the OK. ed passing into the same sound and 
symbol, but in the development of ME. this symbol 
died out, and was replaced by simple e or ee. 
Thus OE. sir , flivsc, ear, east are in Ormin and 
Layamon sir, Jhessh, ter, test, but afterwards se(e, 
flesh , ere, eest. The symbol iv, which tlius disap¬ 
peared from the language in 13th c., was re-intro¬ 
duced in 16th c. in forms derived from Latin 
words with ir, and (this being the Latin symbol¬ 
ization of Greek 01) Greek words in at; as nidify, 
nther. But this «r had only an etymological value, 
and whenever a word became thoroughly English, 
the its or ae was changed into simple e as edify, 
ether. The a* or ae now remains, only (1) in Greek 
and Lat. proper names as in Mine as, Civsar ; even 
these, when familiar, often take e as Judea , Etna. 
(2) In words Lelongingto Roman or Gr. Antiquities 
as it’d He, irgis. (3) In scientific or technical terms 
as « vtiology, estivation, fhanogamoits , Athena urn ; 
these also when they become popularized take c, as 
phenomenon, Lyceum, museum, era. 

Mi initial is thus to be looked upon as an earlier 
spelling of E, and will here occur only (1) in EE. 
words that became obsolete, before changing to e, 
as as law (OE. ir), as river (OE. ed ); (2) in words 
directly adopted or formed from Latin and Greek 
which became obsolete before changing to e as 
a'dituate; or have not changed to e because they 
indicate ancient things as sedile , agis, or are 
technical as agilofs, legrotant, wtiology. All other 
words will be found under their later form in K. 

(In many modern books the digraph if is regularly re¬ 
solved a** ae\ when this is done, dissyllabic ae ought 10 be 
primed ae: thus either segis, acreal, or aegis, aereaP, but 
simple ae is often used in bolh.^ 

As to pronunciation usage differs. The analogy of the 
language, the practice of orihoepisls, and the alternate 
spelling with *■, are in favour of a- being treated precisely 
like e in the same position. But there is n sirong tendency 
with classical scholars (at variance with their practice as to 
other long L. and Gr. vowels) to make it long (I) in all posi¬ 
tions. This influences popular usage to some extent, so long 
as ie is written ; as soon as e takes its place, natural English 
habits prevail: cf. aestivate, xstuary , estuary. 

+ 2 E, sbA Obs. Forms: 1 e&, 6 ; 1-3 ee. [OE. 
ed, e, tr, cogn. w. OFris. d, e, ON. d, OS. and OlIG. 
aha, Goth, a/nua, L. aqua .] A river, a running 
water. See also Aa and Ea. 

. 896 a E. Chron. 92 On twa healfe J>aer e. Ibid. 04 Up be 
Jwure eab .. On 1 wa healfe there eds. c 1000 Ags. Psalms xxxv. 
8 On (here a:.. bu hy drencst. c 1200 Orrnul. 7091 Tar iss 
i J>att illke land An ae Sabd 3ehatenn. 1205 Layamon 1400 
In are swi 5 e feire se per La*re falleS i pa sae. 

+ 2 E 9 sb 2 Obs. Forms: 1 eew, 1-3 te, 2-3 e. 
[OE. ie, tew, cogn. w. OS. to, OFris. ewa, hoe, e, d, 
OlIG. hva, tha, ea, e; Skr. ewa course.] Law, 
especially the law of nature, or of God ; hence, 
legal custom, rite, marriage. 

C975 Rusft-v. Gosp. John xv. 25 In ai hiora awriten is. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. ibid., On nyra x awriten ys. \c 1160 Hatton Gosp. 
ibid., On heora laga ys awritan.) c 117s Cott. Horn. 227 pcs 
cenne god ssclde and 3esetie x [vcl laga]. ci 175 Lamb. 
Horn. 89 Dreo tiden beo$ on bissere worlde. An is bet wes 
buten e, and o 5 er is be b* 1 wes under here e, be bddde is nu 
.. we ne beo5 na buten e, ne we ne moten holden moyses e 
licaniliche. c 1200 Orrnul. 145 patt hemm wass sett burrh 
Godess a:. 

Comb, eeu-breche, Eau-breche, adultery. 

Ae ( e )> mod. Sc. form of northern ME. a , OE. dn, 
one, used adjectively. See A adj} 

fn ME. and early Sc., a was used bef. a cons., an, ane. 
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bef. a vowel, and absolutely; in mid.Sc. atte was used in all 
positions and constructions; in mod. Sc ae (the Sc. spelling 
of final a long) is used bef. a sb. however beginning, ane only 
absolutely: ‘ he has ae hand, only ane* 

/ 3 E 3 -, pref. The stress form of OE. a - (see A- 
pref. i) used with sbs. and adjs., the unaccented df- 
being used with verbs. Meaning : out, off, onward, 
away; hence, from idea of doing away, a priva¬ 
tive = ten-, -less. Thus x-fyrmQa washings off, ablu¬ 
tions, x-jgilde without payment, x-m 6 d out of his 
mind, x-scxre unshorn, without tonsure, x-rist 
arising, x-cumba what is combed off, oalcttm. Only 
a few examples survived in ME. as e-rede unadvised, 
x-rist, a-rist rise. The West Germ, dialects had 
two forms answering to Goth, us- {ur -): viz. OIIG. 
ur- t OE. or- with sbs. and adjs.; OIIG. ar-, er-, 
ir-, mod. G. er-, OE. ar- (rarely preserved), a- with 
vbs., x- with sbs. and adjs. This a-- represented an 
earlier a- for ar- (x'mod -d'mod - armod, like 
strxte ~ WGer. strafe). ACr- reappears in Laya¬ 
mon in xr-wene, xr-wittc (where it may be due to 
a mixture of OE. x - and or-). 

-ae (-*) pi. suffix of L. nouns of ist decl. in -a, 
and romanized form of Gr. -at pi. of nouns in -a, 
-es, -as. Retained in Eng. in words not naturalized 
or merely in technical use, as alx, la minx, larvx, 
nebulx , strix . Esp. in proper names of cl. antiquity, 
as Ileradidx, and modern names of orders and 
families of animals and plants as Eclidx, Falconidx, 
Geometrhlx, Leguminosx, Rosacex, RosiJx, Ate. 
In other words it varies with the Eng. form in -as, 
as aciinix or actinias ; or is retained only in techni¬ 
cal senses as mathematical formitlx, theological 
formulas. In all words thoroughly popularized it 
yields to -s, as in arenas, areas, auroras, hyxnas, 
fuchsias, calceolarias, Floras, Faunas , Julias, 
Marias, Cleopatras, the two Americas. 

iEac, fflc, obs. forms of Eke adv. 

wfficern, aecirn, obs. forms of Acuity. 

wffleh, obs. form of Each. 

II iEcidium (fsidi^m). Bot. PI. -a. [mod. L, 
dim. of Gr. alma injury.] The cup-shaped fruit 
borne on the mycelium of certain parasitic fungi 
which especially attack the orders Composilx, Ra- 
nunculacex, Legit miuosx, and Labi alx. 

1867 J. Hogg Microsc. it. i. 201 Producing chains of orange 
coloured fruit or in other words an sEcidium. 1878 M'Nab 
Hot. 56 The mycelium gives rise to small fruit-like bodies, 
the flic idia. 

wffidi, variant of Eadi a. Obs. blessed. 

JEdicule (edikiw/). [ad. L. xdicula, dim. of 
xdcs a dwelling.] A small house or room ; also, a 
niche for a statue). 

1832 \V. Cell Pompdana I. viii. 159 In the tedicule on the 
left, was probably placed the statue. 

JEdile (rdoil', sb. and a. Rom. Anttq. [ad. L. 
xdil-is, prop. adj. * having to do with buildings,’ 
f. xdcs, Xilis, a building, a house. (Used at first in 
the full L. form.)] 

A. sb. A magistrate in Rome, who had the super¬ 
intendence of public buildings, shows, police, and 
other municipal functions ; hence, by extension, a 
municipal officer. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 822 How cometh it to pass 
thou art thus rich, that thou doest sue to be* /Edilis? 1607 
Shaks. Coriol. nt. i. 214 /Editas seize him. 1741 Middleton 
Cicero I. vi. 433 'J‘he election of /Editas .. could not easily 
be kept off any longer. 1879 Fkoude Cesar xt. 123 The 
xediles had charge of the public buildings and the games and 
exhibitions in the capital. 

B. adj. [Cf. xdiles huli in Plautus.] 

1880 Burton Q. Anne 111 . xviii. 194 An nedile police pro¬ 
hibited the erection of houses. 

JEdilesliip (rdailjip). Also 6 edileshippe, 
-shyp. [f, /Fdile + -SHIP.] The office of an tedile; 
also, the duration of his term of office. 

1541 Pay sell Catiline vii. 12 Cicero.. also made thre playes 
in the tyme of his edileshyp. 1601 Holland Pliny (1634) 
11. 563 'l he plaies exhibited by him in his /Edileship. 1840 
Arnold Rome II. 60 The two Scipios.. have their a;dileships 
as well as^their censorships and consulships recorded. 

2 Ediliti.au (Pdi 1 1-Jan), a. [f. L. xdiltci-us + 
-an.] Pertaining to an adilc. 

1880 Muirhead There are no quaestors sent 

to the imperial provinces, where, consequently, the aedilitian 
edict is not propounded. 

JEdility (idrllti). Also 6 edylite. [ad. L. x- 
dJlitdteni the office of oedile : see /Fdile and -ty.] 
The office, or term of office, of an sedile ; oedile- 
ship ; superintendence of public works. 

1540 Whittinton Tullyes Offices it. 98 A lytle after Lucius 
Cra&sus occopyed the roume of the edylite.. 1607 Topsell 
Four footed Beasts (1673) 374 Lucius Sylla, in the office of 
his atdility, or oversight of the Temple. 1881 Daily Tel. 
28 Jan., The singularly energetic action of the Metropolitan 
Board proves in one respect how miserably weak is our 
general system of' aedility.’ 

+ 2 Edi/tnate, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. xditudt - 
ppl. stem of xditua-re to act as an xdituus or 
sacristan, f. xdes a temple.] To take charge of, 
as a temple-keeper. 


1646 J. Gregory] Notes <$• Observ. (1650) 49 To affect the 
Dignity and Title of the Newxopos, to aedituate such a piece of 
Divine office. 

Aefald, -fauld, Sc. form of Afald a., simple. 

/*Efen, obs. form* of Even. 

JE fre, aeferselc, aefrich, obs. ff. Eveu, Every. 

lifter, ohs. form of After. 

JE g, obs. form of Egg. 

tiEgaede, se gede. Obs. [ad. ON. d-gxti ex¬ 
cellence, glory, f. d intensive 4 *gcta to get.] Luxury. 

c 1200 Orttiul. 2165, 1 skemmtinng & inn idel1e33c, Inn 
Euguude & i le^kess. Ibid. 8060, & all foriwcrrpcnn illc an- 
niu Off aegede & off le^kess. 

/SEgemony, ohsolete variant of Hegemony. 

II i&ger (z*ds»i> f a. [L., = sick.] The L. word for 
"sick, 1 used at the Eng. universities in excusing 
absence on account of illness; hence, a note certi¬ 
fying that a student is *xger J or sick. 

1865 Comh. Mag. Feb. 227 A very common method of 
escaping the tedium of this duty.. is ‘ to send in an aeger; * 
in other words, to improvise an attack of illness. 

II iEgilops (e-d^ilpps). JL. xgilops, a. Gr. o lyi- 
At v\f/, f. ai(, alybs, a goat, otyiA-oy, a herb eaten by 
goats + afy eye, face.] 

1 . Med. An nicer or fistula in the inner angle of 
the eye. 

1601 Holland Pliny (1634) 11 . 234 There is a running be- 
tweene the corner of the eic and the nose, called /Egilops; 
for to heale which sore, there is a soueraigne herbe of that 
name growing among Barly. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., If 
the sEgilops be neglected, it bursts, and degenerates into a 
fistula which eats into the bone. 

f 2 . Herb. The wild-oat or other grass found as 
a corn-weed. Obs . 

1601 (Sec under 1.] 1706 Phillips, sEgilofs : a Weed that 
grows amidst Corn, Darnel, Wild Oats. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl, Supp. s.v., 'J'he jegilops is the arena sylvestris, the 
wild oat. 

3 . Bot. A genus of grasses, native to the south of 
Europe. 

187a Oliver FJem. Bot. 11. 27S Some botanists have tried 
to show that Wheat may have been derived from a South 
European grass, called yEgilops. 

4 . A species of Oak (Qitcrcus xgilops). 

1706 Phillips, sEgilops .. a kind of Tree that bears Acorns 
or Mast. 1865 Dai beny Trees of Ancients i. 16 The sEgi- 
lops [of Pliny and Theophrastus] is probably the species now 
known as Aigihps.. the finest and tallest of the Oaks that 
occur in Greece. 

iEgirite (e’d.^irait, r-\ Min. Also called eegi- 
rine. [See quot.] An ore belonging to the Amphi- 
bole group of Bisilicates. 

1837 80 Dana Mineral. 224 IEgirite. .monoclinic, and 
isomorphous with pyroxene.. Named after /Egir, the Scan¬ 
dinavian god of the sea. Ibid. /Egirinc holds the same re¬ 
lation to pyroxene that arfved>onite does to hornblende. 

|| 2 Egis (f'd.^is). [L. xgis, a. Gr. 01715, of uncert. 
etym.; see Liddell and Scott, s.v.] 

1 . A shield, or defensive armour; applied in 
ancient mythology to that of Jupiter or Minerva. 

1704 Rowe Ulysses 111. i. 4128 She [Pallas] shakes her 
dreadful /Kgis from the Clouds. 1760 Home Siege of Aqui - 
leia iv, His adamantine a-gis Jove extends. 1812 Bvron 
Ch. Harold ti. xiv. Where was thine ACgis, Pallas, that 
appalled Stern Alaric? 

2 . fig. A protection, or impregnable defence. 

1793 11 olcroft Pa-rater's P/iysiog. xxi.x. 137 Feeling is the 
a:gis of enthusiasts and fools. 1836 Thirlwall Greece III. 
xviii. 83 They were sheltered by the agis of the laws. 1865 
Lecky Rationalism 11878) II. 323 lie cast over them the 
a;gis of his own mighty name. 

3 . Atlrib. and Comb., xgis-bcaring, xgis-orb. 

1793 Wordsworth Even. U'alk 69 The broadening sun 

appears; A long blue bar its ivgis orb divides, 1877 Bryant 
Odyss. v. 128 The purposes Of /Egis-bearing Jove. 

wfflglogue, obs. form of Eclogue. 

2 Egophonic ( 7 g^fp nik),rt. Path. [f. 2 EG 0 PH 0 N’Y 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to rrgophony. 

JEgophony (fgpfoni). Bath, [mod, f. Gr. at£ 
(afyo) goat +-</>o/Wa sound.] A tremulous reso¬ 
nance of the voice, like the bleating of a kid, oc¬ 
curring in cases of pleurisy. 

1853 Mayse F.xp. Lex. 

^Sgre, -ness, obs. forms of Eager, -ness. 

tiE gritude. Obs. also 7 egritude, [ad. L. 
xgriludo sickness, f .xger sick: see -ti de.] Sickness. 

1532 Henry VIII in Burnet Hist. Ref. 11 , 168 We have 
augmented our a-gritude and distress. 1610 Healey St. 
Aug., City of Goa xrv. yil (1620) 478 That sorrow which 
Tuily had rather call egritude and Virgil dolour. 1647 R. 
Baron Cyprian Acad. 34 (N.) Now, now we symbolize in 
egritude And simpathize in Cupid's malady. 

JEgrotant (fgrJu-tant). rare— 1 , [ad. L. xgro- 
tant-em pr. pple. of xgrotd-re to he sick; f. xger 
sick.] A sick person, an invalid. 

1865 Temple Bar Sept. 262 There is a large class of aegro- 
tants in this country. 

II JEgrotat (/grJu-ta-t). [prop. 3rd pers. sing, of 
L. xgrotdre (see prec.) * he is sick,’] In the Ene. 
Universities, a certificate that a student is too ill 
to attend at a lecture or examination. Cf. 2Egeh. 

1864 C. Babbage Philosopher 37, 1 sent my servant to the 
apothecary for a thing called an aegrotat, which 1 understood 
.. meant a ceitificate that I was indisposed. 

variant of Aght a. Obs., noble, valiant. 

uEht, ffihte, obs. forms of Aught, Eight. 


u 33 ie, obs. form of Awe. 
wffiihwaer, ceiwaer, var. Aywhere adv. Obs. 
Aeipathy (^pi pajii). Med. [f. Gr. dri ever + 
-Tratfria feeling ; see -pathy.] ‘Continued passion.’ 
Craig 1847. ‘Term for an unyielding or inveterate 
disease.’ Mayne Exp. Lex. 1853. 
wffirtSer, obs. form of Either. 

JE 1 , an early form of All. 
affile, obs. form of Each. 
wffilmesse, obs. form of Alms. 

.rSDIpi, variant of Onelefy a. Obs., single, 
obs. form of Empty. 

t JE'mule, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. xmuld-ri, f. 
xmulus a rival.] Early by-form of Emuiate. 

1595 Spenser Col. Clout 72 Yet, semuling my pipe, he tooke 
in hond My pipe, before that aemuled of many, And plaid 
theron. 

t Ae*nean a. Obs. rare ; also ahenean. [f. L. 
a(h)cne-us brazen + -an.] Brazen. 

1664 Quarles Fu?t. Eleg. Wks. 1717,418 Thou diy-brain'd 
Portick, whose Ahenean brest ^Transcending passion) never 
was opprest With grief. 

2 Eneid (fnrid, rn/,id). Obs. forms were Eney- 
dos, 2Eneidos, 2Eneis, uEnead. [a. Fr, Eneide, 
f. L. fEneid-a adj. prop. Greek, ‘of or pertaining 
to fEneas ’; see -id.] An epic poem describing the 
adventures of 2 Encas ; esp. that written by Virgil. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos 1513 Douglas Eneis. 1548 Phaer 
Eneidos . 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 790 Virgil, in his sixth 
/Knead. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 60 ? 2, 1 have seen half the 
/Eneid turned into Latin Rhymes. 

Aeneous (r l f , n/>s), a. rare. [f. L. a(h)euc-us, 
brazen + -ous.] Brassy ; brass-coloured (like some 
beetles). 

1815 43 in Kirby & Spence F.ntomol. 1847 Hardy in 
Proc. Bene. Nat. Club. II. v. 236 Head rather small., with 
the thorax aeneous. 

uEness, obs. form of Once. 

^Ingel, obs. form of Angel. 
i^Sni, aeni3, ohs. forms of Any. 

Enigma, -tic, etc.; see Enigma, -tic, etc. 
2 Enigmatite, Min. a variety of Koslbingite. 
iEolian (/V u ‘^an)> a • [f- L. xoli-us adj. f. sEolis 
or jEohts + -an.] 

1 . Of 2 Eolis or 2 F.olia, a district of Asia Minor 
anciently colonized by Greeks ; /Folic. Aiolian 
mode in Music ‘is the ninth of the church modes.’ 
Grove Diet. Music . 

1789 B i RNEY Hist . Music (ed. 2) 1 . iii. 53 The /Folian is 
grand and pompous though sometimes soothing. 1880 Hel- 
morf. in Grove Did. Mus. I. 40/2 Mozart’s Requiem may be 
said almost to begin and end with the riuolian scale. 

2 . Of /Eolus, the mythic god of the winds ; hence 
of, produced by, or borne on the wind, or by cur¬ 
rents of air; aerial. AEolian harp : a stringed 
instrument adapted to produce musical sounds on 
exposure to a current of air. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 181 You nteh in dulcet chords, 
when Zephyr rings The Eolian Haip. 1820 Shelley Protn. 
Unb. iv. 1.188 'J'he music of the rolling world Kindling with¬ 
in the strings of the waved air, /Eolian modulations. 1879 
Rutley Study of Rocks xiv. 275 Rounded by attrition, the 
result of their transport by water, or in the case of aeolian 
rocks, of their transport by wind. 1880 M. D. Conway in 
Academy 24 Jul. 56 There is a pure aeolian quality, a music 
as of storms telling their secret on the strings of a heart. 

JEolic (/|p*lik), a. [ad. \^xolic-us a. Gr. atoAt*- 
05.] = /Eolian i . fEclic Digamma : the sixth letter 
of the early Greek Alphabet preserved in the 
/Folic dialect. Alio lie mode ; see /Eolian i. 

1674 Playford Skill of Mus. 1. 59 The /Eolick Mood, was 
that which was of a more Airy and soft pleasing sound. 1807 
Robinson Archarol. Grarca v. xxiii. 534 The Phrygian mode 
was religious .. the JEolic, simple. 

iEolina, -ine (i^tai-na, r^tein). [f. Aiol-ns 
on analogy of female names like Carolina, - line; 
see -iNE*b] (Sec quot.) 

1876 Hiles Cateclu Organ x. (1878) •j-xAEoline, a delicate, 
free reed stop. 1870 A. J. Hipkins in Grove Did. Music I- 
667 In 1818 Haeckel constructed a diminutive aroline as an 
instrument to be used with a pianoforte. 1879 E. Prout ibid. 
1 . 40/2 The aeolina may be regarded as the first germ of the 
Accordion and Concertina. 

JEolipyle, -pile (Ftflipail, f,plipO!l). Also 
eolipyle, -pile. [a. Fr. xolipyle (16th c.) ad. L. 
Aiolipylx (= Gr. nJAai) the doorway of /Folus, 
Vitruv. i. 0 , the vapour bursting from the orifice 
like the winds from the opened door of the cave of 
/Folus.] A pneumatic instalment or toy, illustrating 
the force with which vapour generated by heat in 
a closed vessel rushes out by a narrow aperture. 
(It is said to have been invented by Hero of 
Alexandria, and has had many forms and appli¬ 
cations, but is now arranged to illustrate the re¬ 
action of the air upon the issuing stream of steam 
producing circular motion.) 

[1611 Cotgr., Eolipyles (Fr.), hollow brazen bowls, etc.] 
1656 tr. Hobbes's Elern. Philos. (1839) 425 Many other pheno¬ 
mena .. as those of weather-glasses, aeolipyles, wand-guns, 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist . I. 205 Experimental philosophers 
produce an artificial wind, by an instrument called an aeoli- 
pile. 1857 Chambers Inf 1 . 388 The aolipyle is formed by 
a globular metallic vessel, which rests on pivots where it can 
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revolve with perfect facility. Two tubes proceed from this 
ball at right angles to the pivots, shut at the extremities, 
but with a small aperture at the side whence steam may 
escape. 

JEolist (relist). rare— 1 , [f. L. sEol-tts the god 
of winds + -1ST.] Used by Swift for: A pretender 
to inspiration or spiritual regeneration. 

1704 Swift T. of Tub viii. 94 The learned /Kolists maintain 
the original cause of all things to be wind. 

2£olistic (ftfli'stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 1 Long- 
winded.’ 

1883 Glasgow News a6 Sept. 4/4 Men who are thought to 
be wise by their solemn reiteration of the most elementary 
platitudes. This latter class of atolistic orators. 

JE0I0-, combining form of sEolus, regarded as 
the impersonation of wind, found in several names 
of tentative musical wind-instruments, as the xolo- 
dicon, xolodion, xolomelodicon, srotophone. 
iEolotrojuc (/Vl<?,trppik), a. [f. /Eolotropy+ 
-ic.] Pertaining to, or characterized by, rcololropy; 
not isotropic. 

1867 Thomson & Tait Nat. Philos. I. 518 An individual 
body .. may be isotropic in one quality or class of qualities, 
but teolotropic in others. x88x Nature XXII 1 . 475 To dis¬ 
tort the metal tube by a definite twist, thus rendering it 
seolotropic as regards its electric conductivity. 

iEolotropy (f ^Ip'tropi). [f. Gr. aiuAoy change¬ 
ful + -Tpoirta turning.] Change of electrical, optical, 
or other physical qualities consequent upon change 
of position, as when the refractive property of a 
transparent body is not the same in all directions; 
the opposite of isolrojy; anisotropy. 

x88i Sir W. Thomson in Nature No. 628.47 One of the 
most curious and interesting things in the mathematics ol 
seolotropy. Mod. The well-known aolotropy oflceland spars. 
j£on, eon, (if n). [a. L. aw/, a. Gr. aiwv age.] 

1 . An age of the universe, an immeasurable 
period of lime ; the whole duration of the world, 
or of the universe ; eternity. 

1647 lLMoRE.£tf«^i;/.SV>*/Notesi36/t For such is the nature 
olsEon or Eternity. 1765 Tucker Li. of Nat. I. 650 He.-.hall 
endure, not simply to the aion, that is, ' for ever,’ but to the 
aion of aions. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 157 The mys¬ 
terious Course ofProvidence through .Fons of /tons. 1857 

H. Miller Test. Rocks iii. 147 The protracted eons of the 
Carboniferous period. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 1 .598 The last 
great icon of God’s dealing with mankind, 

2 . The personification of an age. Tn Platonic 
philosophy , A power existing from eternity ; an 
emanation, generation, or phase of the supreme 
deity, taking part in the creation and government 
of the universe. 

1647 H. Morf. Song of Soul Notes 138/1 But Intellect or 
Aion hath in himself proper Intellectuall life. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intetl. Syst. 212 The next considerable appearance of 
a multitude of self-existent deities seems to be in the Valen- 
tinian Thirty Gods and /Eons. 1865 Lecky Rationalism 

I. iii. 228 More commonly she was deemed a personification 
of a Divine attribute, an individual /Eon. 

JEonial (/|^«*nial), a. [f. Gr. alwvt-os eternal + 
-AL 1 .] Age-long, eternal, everlasting. 

x86< Daily Tel. 8 July, The Millennium of eternal Stafford 
Northcotes, sempiternal John Pakingtons, immutable Hen- 
leys, and aeonial Whitesides. 

JEonian (/|Ju*nian), a. [f. Gr. alwvi-os age-long, 
eternal + -an.] Eternal, everlasting. 

1765 Tucker Lt. of Nat. I. 650 ,1 might insist that the term 
translated ‘everlasting* ought to be preserved untranslated, 
as a kind of technical term, and called aionian. 1850 Ten- 
nyson In Mem. xxxv. xx The sound of streams that swift or 
slow Draw down «eonian hills. 1867 G. Macdonald Poems 
109 Heaven’s Ionian day. 

.ZEonist (f/nist). rare. [f. /Eon + -ist.] One 
who holds the eternal duration of the world. 

^ 1806 W, Tavlor in Ann. Rev. IV. 723 A third sect is grow, 
ing up, who, with Toulmin, maintain the eternity of the 
world; they might be called /Eonists. 

A 3 qual, equate, equi-, etc.; see Equ-. 
JEquor eal(flcw6«*«al), a. Zool. [f. h.xi/uore-us, 
f. stquor sea + -al ; merely a technical anglicizing 
of the L.] Marine, oceanic. 

1838 Dr. Johnston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. vi. 175 
Syngnathus asquoreus, Linn., The /Equoreal Pipe-fish. 

A 3 r, ohs. form of Air, Ear, Ere, and Oar. 
Mv-pref. See LE-pref. 

JErarian (/Tyrian), a. and sb. [f. L. serdrt-us 
fiscal, terari-um the treasury, + -an.] 

A. adj. Connected with the public treasury; fiscal. 
x8go Merivalp Rom. Emp. (1865) IV. xxxii. 19 The senate, 

the knights, and the aerarian tribunes. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol. sc. citizen.] A Roman 
citizen of the lowest, unenfranchised, class, who 
paid only a poll-tax (xra pendebat). 

1872 E. Robertson Hist. Ess. 225 The /Erarian was any 
contributor to the Roman treasury who was not in the en¬ 
joyment of the suffrage. 

Aerate (?^rrit), v. [f. L. aer air + -ate^, prob. 
after Fr. aSr-er, a latinized spelling of OFr. airer, 
ayrer , f. air.] 

1 . To expose to the free (mechanical) action of 
air, to supply with air. 

1856 Farmer’s Mag. Jan. 20 Mineral nutriment.. could 
not be restored by his process of stirring and aerating with¬ 
out help from manure. 1879 Wrightson in Cassell’s Techn. 
Educ. 1.78/a The soil between the drains must be thoroughly 
aerated. 


2 . To expose to the chemical action of air; to 
oxygenate (the blood) by respiration. 

1794 E. Darwin Zoonomia 1. 7 The blood . . has been thus 
aerated in the lungs, i860 Hartwig Sea xi. 203 The crus¬ 
tacean possesses a heart, which propels the blood, after it 
has been aerated in the gills, 

3 . To charge (a substance) with carbonic acid 
gas, formerly called fixed air. (Usually in the pple. 
Aerated.) 

Aerated (Worrited),///. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1 . Exposed to the action of the air, supplied with 
air, charged with air. 

1862 Ansteo Channel 1 st. 10 The water is always well 
aerated, there is abundant vegetation. 1875 Richardson 
Dis. Mod. Life 34 The body, fed with a blood that is only | 
partially aerated, is imperfecily heated. 

2 . Charged with carbonic acid gas (or oxygen), 
so as to effervesce; raised, as bread, by means of 
such effervescence. Also Jig. 

1794 Sullivan* View of Nat. 1. 454 Ponderous spar, is a 
terra ponderosa, combined with the aerial acid, and aerated 
baroselenites. 1861 Wyntf.r Social Bees 162 In the produc¬ 
tion .. of aerated^ bread, the hand of the workman never 
touches the material. 1870 Lowfi.i. Amongmy Bks. 1. (1873) 

2i The best English poetry . . is understanding aerated by 
imagination. 1880 Beale Slight A tint. 149 Most practitioners 
recommend their patients to drink special aerated waters. 

Aerating (^ar^tiij), vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. + -ixt: E] 
a. Supplying with oxygen, b. Charging with car¬ 
bonic acid. - 

1860 All V. Round No. 45. 443 The rapidity of the new 
aerating process. 1870 Roli.eston A/tint. Life 60 The prin¬ 
cipal aerating organ, ihe gills. 

Aeration (^ar/bjan). [a. Fr. aeration , f.ae/er; 
or (in modem use) independent Eng. f. Aeratk, 
after analogy of create, creation , etc.: see -tion.] 
fl. Exposure to the open air; openairlife. Obs.rarc. 
1578 Tvmme Calvin on Genesis 313 The weariness of a 
wandering life and irksomeness of continual aeration. 

2 . Exposure of all the parts of anything to the 
mechanical influence of the air; supplying with 
fresh air; airing. 

1835 Kirry Bridgew. Treat. <1852) II. 194 To seek those 
stations for oviposition that are best suited to the aeration, 
hatching, and rearing of their spawn. 1858 T. R. Jonrs 
Aqttar. Naturalist 27/2 Artificial aeration of the water con¬ 
tained in an aquarium may sometimes be beneficially adopted 
188* T. Hughes Rugby Tennessee 137 The soil .. thoroughly 
drained and sweetened by aeration. 

3 . Exposure to the chemical action of the air; 
oxygenation of the blood in respiration. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Fhys. 1 . 142/2 That modifica¬ 
tion of the function of aeration entitled respiration. 1879 
Carpenter Meat. Physiol. 1. i. § 15. 17 If we try to ‘ lipid our 
breath/ for such a period that the aeration of the blood is 
seriously interfered with. 

4 . The charging with carbonic acid, or oxygen, 
so as to give briskness. 

Aerator (uanritoj). [f. Aerate after analogy of 
L. agent nouns in -or.] That which supplies or 
charges with air. 

1861 Wynter Social Bees 44 What is this park hut an 
aerator to the race, as the one [the lung] I before looked at 
was to the individual ? 

^rd, var. Erd sb. and v. Obs ., dwelling, to dwell. 
Aereal, obs. form of Aerial. 

Fronde, aernde, obs. forms of Errand. 
t Ae reosaline, a. Obs. [f. L. derc-us of the 
air + Saline.] Of the nature of a carbonate, or salt 
of carbonic acid (‘fixed air’). 

1774 Brownrigg Aerated fVaters in Phil. Trans. LX1V. 
367 Exact agreement between these acrco-saline concretes 
and various neutral salts. 

t Ae reous, aerious, a. Obs. [f. L .derc-us or 
deri-us, adj. f. der air, + -ous.] Of the nature of air, 
airy ; = Aerial, of which it may be viewed as a by¬ 
form of earlier date. 

1594 Plat JeivelShouse 111. 81 So as the lightest or most 
acrcous, or fierie (liquor] bee placed uppermost. 1657 Austen 
Fruit Trees 1.104 Whatsoever is a thin aerious light body 
ascends upwards. 1677 Gale Crt. of Gentiles II. in. 133 
Affirming that our Bodies after the resurrection should be 
round, aereous, and not of the same substance they now are. 

2*Erer, ©rest; see Ere, Erst. 

Aerial (<qT*Tial, e y e-rial), a .; also 7 aereal. [f. L. 
deri-us or derc-us airy (f. der air) + -al 1 . As L. had 
two forms of the adj., derius a. Gr. at pi os, and deretts 
after L. anal, as in aureus, ferreus, etc., so the early 
spelling in Eng. varied between aereal and aerial; 
the latter is alone used now. Cf. aereous and aerious. 
ethereal and et he rial '.] Airy or of air. 

I. Of air as a substance. 

X. Consisting or composed of air; aeriform, 
gaseous. Aerial acid: obs. name of carbonic acid 
gas, as being the only aeriform or gaseous acid. 

1664 Power Exf. Philos, w. 118 The aerial particles may 
be in a new motion. 1773 Priestlev Air in Phil. Trans. 
LX 11 . 153 It is not improbable hut that fixed air .. may be 
of the nature of an acid .. Mr. Bergman of Upsal. • calls it 
the aerial acid. 

2 . Thin or attenuated as air, etherial; unsub¬ 
stantial, intangible, shadowy; hence , immaterial, 
ideal, imaginary. Aerial architecture : building 
castles in the air. 


16x0 Healey St. Aug., City of God 349 Those creatures .. 
being reasonable,passive, aereall and immortall. 1651 Horhes 
Leviathan 1. xii. 53 The Latines . . thought them Spirits, 
that is, thin aereall bodies. 1714 Manoemlle Fable of 
Bees (1725) 1 .40 The breath of man, the aerial coin of praise. 
1829 Scorr Demonol. x. 388 She was surprised to see a gleam y 
figure, as of some aerial being. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. 
xxvii. |C. D. ed.l 213 With such triumphs of aerial architec¬ 
ture did Mrs. Nickleby occupy the whole of the evening. 
1855 Milman* Lai. Chr. iv. vii. 118641II. 344 The Church may 
draw fine and aerial distinctions. 

3 . Light as air, airy. 

1606 Bryskf.tt Civ Hi Lifc*>\ For that tender age is rather 
sanguine and acriall. 17*56 Burke Snbl. 4- B. Wks. 1842 1 . 
24 This delicate and aerial faculty, which seems too volatile 
to endure even the chains of a definition, a 1802 W. 1 .. 
Bowi.i.s Poems 1 . 149 Aerial Claude shall paint The gray 
fane peering o’er the summer woods. 

II. Of the mass of air or atmosphere. 

4 . Of, pertaining to, or produced in the air or 
atmosphere ; atmospheric. 

1604 Sn \KS. Oth. u. i. 39 Etien till we make the Maine, and 
th’ Kriall blew, An indistinct regard. 1697 Dkvden Virgil 
Georgies <J.> Aerial honey, and ambrosial dews. 18x9 Snt i.- 
lev Prom. Uttb. n. v. 13 As the aerial hue Of fountain-gating 
roses, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xv. $677. 370 Oil the 
edges of this remarkable aerial current the wind is variable. 
1870 Tv n dale Heat vi. § 206. 164 We live at the bottom uf 
an aerial ocean. 

Aerial Perspective. 

X731 Bailey, vol. 11 , Aerial Perspective is that which repre¬ 
sents bodies weakened anil diminished in proportion to their 
distance from the eye. 1851 Ruskin Mod. Painters 1 . 11.11. 
i. § 3 Aerial perspective is the expression of space by any 
means whatsoever, sharpness of edge, vividness of colour, etc. 

5 . Existing or moving in the atmosphere, above 
the earth, flying or floating in the air. 

1621 Burton. -IMat. Mel. 1. ii. 1. ii. (1676' 28/1 Acriall Spirits 
or Devils are such as keep quarter most part in the air. 
1704 Pope J'astoruls, Spring 16 While she [the Nightingale] 
sings.. All th'aerial audience clap their wings. 1836 7 Dickens 
Sketches (1850! 78,2 Then the balloons went up, ami the 
aerial travellers stood up. 1859 1 )akwin Orig. Spec. vi. (.1873* 
142 Petrels are the most aerial and oceanic of birds. 

6. Placed aloft, or at an airy height, lofty, elevated; 

alsoy?^. 

1620 Choyce Drollery in Shaks. Cent. Praise 134 Cloud- 
grapling Chapman, whose Aerial mindc Soaresat Philosophy, 
and strikes it blindc, *733 Port: Ess. .Man in. 183 Here sub¬ 
terranean works and cities see, There towns aerial on the 
waving tree. 1847 Lew i s llist, Philos. 11867 II. 97 Rising 
into the aerial altitudes of imagination. 

7 . Growing, or existing, in the air or above 
ground, instead of, a. underground, b. under water. 

1620 Relit/. Wotton. (1672) it Cypresses, Cedars, and such 
other Aereal aspiring plants. 1842 Gray Struct. Hot. iii. § 1. 
(1880) 34 Aerial Roots for climbing arc familiar in the Ivy. 
1833 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 424,1 Such openings, when occur¬ 
ring on land, constitute subaerial volcanoes. 

AerialityOjb’riiarlUi). [f.prec. + -itv.] Aerial- 
ncss ; airiness, unsubstantialitv. 

1854 Dk Quincf.y IVks. IV. 60 Suggesting to the reader 
continually the mere aeriality of the entire speculation. 

Aerially (fjD’riain, adv. [f. Aerial + -ly-.] 
In an aerial manner ; airily, cthurially.. celestially. 

1827 Moore Epicurean v. dS<9> 33 She glided gently and 
aerially round the altar. 1830 Tr ^snyson Margaret 51 Your 
eyes Touch’d with a somewhat darker hue, And less aerially 
blue. 1853 DkQuincey IVks. XIV. ii.{1S62180The filaments 
connecting my heart were so aerially fine and fantastic. 

Aerian (iV^rian), a. ran. [a. Fr. a'ricn 
15th c., f. L. dcri-its : see Aerial and -an.] Of or 
belonging to the air or atmosphere ; = Aerial. 

1652 Benlowe Theophila vi. lxxxiii, He curbs aerian Po¬ 
tentates. 1865 Morn. Star 22 Feb., A lecture on aerian 
navigation. 

+ Ae rical, a. Obs. rarer-*, [f. L. der air, after 
atmospherical .] = Aerial. 

1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 326/1 Qualities are 
Corporeal, for they are Spirits, and aerical Intentions. 

Aerie, aery, eyrie, eyry (c^ri, Dri\ 
Forms: 6 ayerie, eeiry, 6-7 airie, 7 aiery, ay- 
rie, earie, 8 aeiry, 7~9 r aerie, airy, aery ; 7 eye¬ 
rie, eyery, 7-9 eyrie, 8-9 eyry. [ad. med. I.. 
aeria, acrea , (aria, area ) prob. formed on Fr. a ire 
with same sense. The etym. of the latter is doubt¬ 
ful ; Littrc classes it with other senses of a ire L. 
area (also written aria) * a spot of level ground, 
ail open place, a threshing-floor’; whence ‘surface 
plaine du rocher oil Paigle fait son nid.’ Diez, 
comparing Pr. a ire, takes * family, race, stock ’ as 
the original idea, and suggests L. ager or atrium ; 
Wedgewood L.^through the senses of‘climate, 
country, residence, family.’ The probability rests 
between area and atrium ; the latter, as M. Paul 
Meyer notes, would account well for the dubiety 
of gender in OFr.; aire m. 1—atrium ; aire f. :— 
atria. The med L. forms appear already in 1 zth c. 
The spelling Eyrie seems to have been introduced 
by Spelman (Gl. 1664) to support his notion of its 
derivation from egg, * Dictum a Gallico aire: sed 
utrumque a Sax. eghe, Germanis et Anglo-Normanis 
[!] eye, i. ovum ... unde nidus eyerie vocatur, quasi 
ovomm repositorium/ Eyre was an occas. spell¬ 
ing of Aire, ay re, the earlier form in which the 
OFr. had itself been adopted in ME.] 
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AEROPLANE. 


1 . The nest of any bird of prey; especially, in 
modem usage, of an eagle ; also extended to that of 
ravens and other birds building high in the air; 
and fig. to a human residence or retreat perched 
high on a rock or mountain side. 

[ 12x4 Chart. Forest, cap. 13 Unusquisque liber homo habeat 
in boscis suis aereas accipitrum, espernarom, falconum, aqui- 
larum & hieronum.] 1581 Lambarde Eirenarcha 11.vil.277 
To take yong pigeons or yong hawkes out of their nests (or 
airiest 1595 Shaks. John v. li. 149 And like an Eagle ore 
his ayerie towres. 1618 Pulton Coll. Statutes 6, Chart. 
Forest, (see above) xiii, Euery Freeman shall have within his 
own Woods ayries of Haukes, etc. 1622 M assikgfr Maidof 
lion. (1*) One aiery with proportion, ne'er discloses The eagle 
and the wren. 162a F. Markham Bk. Honours iii. § 1 An Ob¬ 
ject bright enough to trie the vertue of the best Eagle (bred in 
the Earie of Meditation!. 1667 Milton P.L. vn. 424 The 
eagle and the stork On cliffs and cedar tops thir eyries build. 
1691 Blount Law Diet. Ifrom Spclmanj, Aery or Airy of 
< ioshawks, rectius Eyery (from the French F.yre, i. 07'a >. 1728 
Thomson String 451 Or where the hawk, High, in the beet¬ 
ling cliff, his aeiry builds. 1818 Keats Endytn. tu.94 Wher¬ 
ever beauty dwells, 1 n gulf or aerie, mountains or deep dells. 
1823 Scott Peveril 1 . i. 2 The principles on which an eagle 
selects her eyry. 1861 F. W. jACOMa in P . fy Gl. Ser. 2 I. 
328 These men had, from their eyrie, seen us go up the glacier. 

2 . The brood in the nest; the young of a bird of 
prey, or fig. a noble stock of children. 

1594 Shaks, Rich. Ill, 1. iii. 264 Our avery buildeth in the 
Cedars top. And dallies with the winde, and scornes the 
Sunne. 1598 KiTCHtN Courts Leet 1167$> 114 Also if any .. 
take any llauks or /Kiry of Hauks. 1602 Shaks. IIanti. ti. 
ii.354 But there is Sir an ayrie of Children, little Vases, that 
crye out on the top of question; and are most tyrannically 
clap't for’t. 1604 Drayton The (hole 859 The Fesant.. 
Seeking for safetie bred his Ayry there. 1613 W. Browne 
Brit. Past. 11. iv. < 1772 > 11 .140 As an eyerie from their seeges 
wood, l>ed o’re the playnes and taught to get their food. 

t Ae'rie, 1*. Ohs. Also 7 ayre, ayrie. [f. prec. 
sb.] To build an aerie or nest. 

1616 Slrflft& Markii. Countrey Farme 79 [Storks] in the 
time of their nyring and bringing vp of their young ones 
.. doe ayre and neast themselues willingly also in the tops 
of high Towers. 1672 Josselyn AVn* Fug. Rarities 41 Sne 
ayries in the woods upon the high hills. 

Aerie, variant of Aery a. 

Aerifaction (rarifarkjanV [f. Aerify; see 
-FACTION.] The action of aerifying or charging 
with air. 

1879 Syd. Soc. I.ex., Aerifaction of lung. 

Aeriferous D'arrfcras), a. ; also 7 airiferous. 
I?Aatr slit + -FERGUS. Cf.mod. Yi.aerifire ,possibly 
the direct model.] Hearing or conveying air. 

1687 II. More A //. to Antidote (1712)232 Who have not 
only observ'd the succiferous but also airiferous vessels of 
Plants. 1868 Duncan Insect World Introd. 16 The body of 
the goat-moth caterpillar is traversed in all directions by 
1,572 aeriferous lubes. 

Aerification (r^rifik^i'Jan). [mod. f. Aerify; 

see -FicATioN.] 

1 . ‘The act of becoming air, or changing from a 
liquid or solid into an aeriform state.’ Craig 1S47. 

2 . The process of charging with air, ‘the state of 
being filled with air’ (Craig); aerifaction. 

Aeriform («~'Drif/»im), a. [f. L. der air +-form. 
Cf. Fr. a Jr ijorme.] 

1 . Of the form of air or vapour, gaseous. 

1620 Bacon Nov. Org. 11. vii. 455 Whether that spirit is .. 
fine or coarse, aeriform or igniform, active or sluggish. 1782 
Kirwan in Phil. Trans. LXXII. 209 Which, when fixed and 
concrete, is called phlogiston, and, when rarified and aeri¬ 
form, htfi a mutable air. 1822 I.mison Sc. fy- Art 1 . 126 Pneu¬ 
matics is the science which treats of the mechanical proper- 
ties of elastic or aeriform fluids, i860 Piessk Lab. Client, 
Wonders 125 Cases which are only known to exist in an 
aeriform state. 

2 . fig. Unsubstantial, intangible, unreal. 

1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 1 - *76 The figures light and 
aeriform, come unlooked for, and melt away ahruptly. 1831 
— Sart. Res. (1858) 104 Of Man’s Activity and Attainment 
the chief results are aeriform. 

3 . qnasi-J^. An aeriform fluid ; a gaseous body. 

1865 Macvicar in Reader No. 147. 462/3 The volumes of 

aeriforms. 

Aerify (^arifai), v. rare [f. I., der air + -fy.] 

1 . To turn into vapour; to make aeriform. 

2 . * To combine with air ; to infuse air into, to fill 
with air.’ Craig 1847. = Aerate. 

Aerish, variant of Airish a. Obs., airy. 

^Erist, earlier form of Arist. Obs., arising. 
ADrn, obs. variant of Earn. 

ASmdrake, aerendrake. Obs. ; see Errand. 
Aero-, a. Gr. uepo-, combining form of drip, dipa, 
air, the atmosphere, as in depopurptuv to measure 
the air, dtpootcoma divination by observing the 
heavens, etc. 

Aerobate (raroh^t), v. rare. [a. Gr. depo- 
fiari-uv, f. depo- air 4- pari-uv to tread.] To walk 
(as if) on the air. 

1835 Aristophanes ’ Clouds in Blaclr.v. Mag. XXXVII 1 . 

? 2o Str. Pray who's that in the basket hung up in the air? ., 
)o tel! me, I pray, what you're doing up there. Soc. Aero- 
bating—sun-mustng, pacing air. 

Aerocyst (ranrsist). Bot . [mod. f. Aero- 4- 
kvot-is bladder: see Cyst.] ‘The air-cells of 
algals.’ Eindley Treas. Bot. 


Aerodynamic (rar^dinse-mik), a. [See next.] 
Pertaining to the force of gases in motion. 
Aerodynamics (r3w,dinarmiks). [f. Aero- 
+ Dynamics, i.e. the dynamics of aerial bodies. 
Cf. Fr. aerodynamiqut.] The branch of Pneumatics 
which treats of air and other gases in motion, and 
of their mechanical effects. 

1837 Pop. Rncycl.l.^s Aerodynamics; a branch of aerology, 
or the higher mechanics, which treats of the powers and mo¬ 
tion of elastic fluids. 1868 Chambers Rttcycl. # l. 56 One of 
the most important inquiries in Aerodynamics is the resist- 
ance offered to a body moving in air, or—which is the same 
thmg—ihe pressure exerted by air in motion upon a body 
at rest. 

Aerognosy (^arp-gnosi). [f. Aero- 4 - Gr. -yvat- 
ata knowledge.] That part of science that treats 
of the properties of the air. 

1847 in Craic. 

Aerographer (rarp-grafaj). [f. Aerography 
+ -erU] One who undertakes the description of 
the atmosphere. 

Aerographic (^awgrarfik), a. [f. Aero¬ 
graphy 4- -ic.J Pertaining to aerography. 
Aerographical (r^rograrfikalj, a. [f. prec. + 
-alU] = prec. 

Aerography (for? graft), [ad. Fr .aerographic, 
f. Gr. uqp, dtpa, the air +-ypa<pia description, f. 
ypd<p-tiv to write: see -graphy.] Description of 
the atmosphere. 

1753 Chambers Cyel. Supp., Aerography , a description of 
the air, or atmosphere, its limits, dimensions, properties, etc. 
1818 in Tonn. 

Aerohydrous (r^Wjhardms), a. [mod.f. Af.ro- 
+ 11 YDR- (« Gr. u 5 a*p water) + -ous. Cf. Fr. aero- 
hydre.] ‘Applied to minerals which contain water 
in their cavities.’ Craig 1S47. 

Aerolite (pswbit). [An alteration of Aero- 
lith, assimilating the ending to those of minerals 
in -1TE.] A stone or portion of matter which has 
fallen to the earth from, or rather through, the 
atmosphere; a meteoric stone, or meteorite. In 
recent usage, the name acrohle has been confined 
to those meteorites which consist of stone or other 
substance than meteoric iron : see Aerosideuite. 

1815 F.neyel. Brit. Supp. I. 65 Aerolite, a term recently 
but perhaps improperly applied to those singular substances 
called meteoric stones. 1870 Tyndall 11 cat ». g 12. 11 The 
velocity of the aerolites varies from 18 to 36 miles a second. 
1881 Brooks Candle 0/the Lord 133 God does not fling His 
hero like an aerolite out of the sky. He bids him gTOw like 
an oak out of the earth. 

Aerolitli (?3mli>). [mod. f. Aero- + \t$os stone. 
Cf. Fr. aerolithe .] The more etymological form of 
Aerolite. 

1819 Pautologia I, Acroliths , air-stones: a name lately 
given to those solid bodies composed of several mineral sub¬ 
stances, which have been seen to fall from the atmosphere. 
1864 Daily Tel. 8 June, This aerolith belongs to a very rare 
type of meteorites: it contains carbon. 

Aerolithology (rw^liJylSdai). [mod. f. 
Aerolith 4* Gr.-A.07ta discourse: see -logy.] That 
department of science which treats of aerolites. 
a 1864 Webster cites Dana. 

Aerolitic (£awlrtik\ a. [f. Aerolite + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to aerolites ; meteoric. 

1868 Lockyer Element. Astron. 139 Among the largest 
aerolitic falls of modern times we may mention the following. 
1880 Pop. Sc. Rev. Jan. 13 Could such bodies as aerolitic 
stones fall from the moon ? 

Aerological (r-arolfclgikal), a. [f. Aerology 
+ -ICAL.] ‘Pertaining to aerology.’ Craig 1S47. 
Aerologist (^ar^lod^ist). [f. Aerology + -ist.] 
‘ One who is versed in aerology.’ Craig 1847. 
Aerology (^aylfid^i). [mod. f. Aero- + -A oyla 
discourse: see -logy.] That department of science 
which treats of the atmosphere. 

*753 Chambers Cyel. Supp., Aerography.. amounts to 
much the same with aerology*. 1755 in Johnson. 1837 Pop. 
Ettcycl. I. 45, Aerodynamics , a branch of aerology. 

f Aeromancer. Obs. rare —[f. Aekomanc-y 
+ -erU] One who practises divination by air; a 
weather-prophet. 

C1400 A pot. for Lollards 96 Aycromauncers pat wirkun 
hi be eyre. 

Aeromancy (rammxnsi). Forms : 4 aero- 
maunce, 5 -mancye, 7 -mancie (heromanty), 7- 
aoromaney. [orig. a, 0 ¥r.*aeromance; afterwards 
modified after later Fr. afromancyc, afromantic, 
or med. L. deromanlia; f. Gr. dqp atmosphere + 
pavTfta prophesying: see-MANCY.] Divination by 
air, including augury; passing in 17th c. into the 
idea of weather-forecasting, meteorology . 

1393 Gowf.r Conf. III. 45 And eke also Acromaunce in 
jugement To love ne bringeth of his assent. 1496 Dives 4 
Pauper (W. de Worde) l xxxvi. 77/1 Aeromancye, that is 
wytchecrafte done in the ayer. ^1590 Greene Fryer Bacon 
(1630) 6 By /Eromancy, to discouer doubts. 1607 Topsell 
Serpents <1653*645 Countrey people .. have learned of them 
Aeromantie, that is. Divination 01 things by the air, for they 
have a forefeeling and understanding of rain and windes 
aforehand. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. ttt. 12/2 By fire 
he hath the Skill of Pyromanty By Ayre he hath the Art of 
Ileromanty. 1753 Chambers Cyel. Supp. s.v., Barometers, 


thermometers, hygrometers, and anemometers, are of con¬ 
siderable use in this kind of aeromancy. 

Aeromantic(k (^swmx-ntik), a. rare - 1 . [f. 
Gr. dqp air + pavTitcbs prophetic, f. pavris prophet, 
diviner.] Belonging to divination by air. 

1635 Heywood Hierarchic vtli. (1635)5x2 Using their hclpe, 
one John Teutonicus By Aeroma[n]ticke Magtcke sported 
thus. 174a in Bailey. 

Aerometer (ror^ mAaj). [mod. f. Aero- + C*r. 
pt-rpov measure ; see -meter. Cf. mod. Fr. aero- 
mitre.] An instrument for ascertaining the weight 
or density of air and gases. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. % Exp. Philos . Ill. xxxiv. 300 Com¬ 
paring fluids with each other by means of the hydrometer 
or aerometer. 1839-47 Todd Cyel. Attaf. ff Phys. Ill, 32/2 
Attached to the same mercurial trough is placed a little ap- 
paratus termed an aerometer. 

Aerometric (/arnme trik), a. [f. prec.+ -ic: 
see -M ethic.] Of or pertaining to the measurement 
of the air. (In mod. Diets.) 

Mod. Aerometric experiments and investigations. 

Aerometry (rsrp metri). [mod. f. Aero- + Gr. 
-ptTpfa measuring: see -metry.] The measuring 
of the air; the science of pneumatics. 

1731 Baii.ey, vol. II, [the Latin form] Aerometria. 1751 
Chambers Cyel., Aerometry includes the laws of the motion, 
gravitation, pression, elasticity, rarefaction, condensation, 
etc. of the atmospherical fluid. 1777 Phil. Trans. LXV 11 . 
413 The application of the laws of aerometry. 1819 Panto- 
login 1 , Aerometry , a scientific term which has now given 
way to the equivalent term pneumatics. 

Aeronaut (romngt, c®‘rJn9t). [a. mod. Fr. 
aeronautc ; f. Gr. d-qp atmosphere + 1 a vr-qs sailor ; 
f. vov s a ship. (The first balloon ascent was made 
in 1 783.)] 

1 . One who sails through the air, or who makes 
balloon ascents ; a balloonist. 

1784 Europ.Mag.X 1 . 331 The intrepid Aeronaut sitting in 
his car. 1790 Burke Fr. Rcvol. 355 Lei us be satisfied to 
rdmire, rather than attempt to follow in their desperate fl ights 
the aeronauts of France. 1831 Lardnkr Pneumatics vii. 340 
Such a valve is also necessary in order to enable the aeronaut 
to descend at pleasure. 

2 . fig. A gossamer spider which floats on films. 

1845 Darwin I'oy. of Nat. viiL (1879) 160 The little aeronaut 

as soon as it arrived on board was very active . . sometimes 
jelling itself fall and then reascending the same thread. 

Aeronautic (rawny tik, c^io-), a. [f. prec. + 
-ic ; cf. Gr. iquti^-os pertaining to sailing.] Of or 
pertaining to aeronauts, or to aerial navigation; 
sailing the air. 

1826 Miss Mitford Our \’illage Ser. ti. (1863) 402 Die 
announcement of the aeronautic expedition drew at least 
ten thousand gazers into the good town. 1876 M. Collins 
Blacksm. fy Scholar I. viii. 107 The aeronautic art w ill not 
I e perfected until the flight of birds is more carefully studied. 
1878 Daily Nexvs 24 Oct. 6/4 The threads of the gossamer 
or aeronautic spider may be now seen. 

Aeronau tical, a. [f. prec. + -alU] Of or 
belonging to aeronautics; connected with the navi¬ 
gation of the air. 

1802 in Attu. Reg. 449/2 The extraordinary display of 
aeronautical dexterity . . was this day prepared with con¬ 
summate skill, and executed with an admirable intrepidity. 
i 83 i Pettigrew' in Times 30 Mar. 9/6 That aeronautical 
societies had of late years been established in France. 

Aeronau'tics. [ad. mod. L. aeronautica, adj. 
pi. neut. (see Aeronautic), literally ‘ matters per¬ 
taining to sailing the atmosphere’; in Chambers 
1753 in its L. form: see -ics.] The science, art, or 
practice of sailing in the air; aerial navigation. 

1753 Chambers Cyel. Snip., Aeronaut ica, the pretended 
art ot sailing in a vessel tnro' the air or atmosphere. 1838 
Dickens A T ich. Nick. xvi. <G D. ed.) 120 Balloons of a size 
hitherto unknowm in the history of aeronautics. 1870 Echo 
19 Oct., Aeronautics must make many a long stride before 
they do much practical work, either in commerce or war. 

Aeronantism (rar^Jtiz’m, c®t£-). rarer 0 , [f. 
Aeronaut + -ism.] The practice of ascending and 
floating in the atmosphere. 

1847 In Ckaic. 

Aerophane (e^rt?fi?i n). [a. mod. Fr. aerofhane 
f. AERO- + Gr. -tyavqs appearing.] A semi-trans¬ 
parent fabric of the nature of a thin crape. 

1871 Miss Braddon Levels of Arden v. 36 A white aero¬ 
phane bonnet. 

Aerophobia, aerophoby (rwfj*-bia, 
fobi). ‘ The dread of air, a kind of phrenzy.’ Ash 
1775. Also fig. 

1785 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 VI. «6 ,1 myself had formed 
this prejudice, this aerophobia, as. I now account it. 1847 
Craig, Aerophobia, the dread of air; a symptom of hydro¬ 
phobia. 1853 M AVNE, Aerophobia .. afcrophoby. 

Aerophyte (rsmfait). [mod. f. Aero- + Gr. 
<f>\sr- 5 v piant.] ‘Plants growing wholly in the air; 
such as epiphytal orchids, many lichens, brome- 
liads.’ Treas. Bot. 1866. In L. pi. aerophyta 
specially applied tfij lichens, as the division of the 
Thallogens which live in the air, (Henfrey.) 

1840T1MBS 1 'ear Bk. Facts 190 [ 11 ] appears as an aerophyte 
in Nees von Esenbeck's valuable appendix to R. Brown's 
Bot an. Schriften. 1858 Gray Bot. Text-blc. 394 A frophytes. 
Air-plants. 

Aeroplane (rampl^n). [f. Af.ro- + Plane.] 
A plane placed in the air for aerostatical experi¬ 
ment. 
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1869 in Eng. Mech. 4 June 241/3The dynamometer and regis¬ 
tering apparatus, to which the aeroplanes are to be attached. 

Aeroplenstic(^3r£jpl>« stik),«. [mod. EAero- 
+ Gr. itK€v<ttik6s' belonging to sailing; f. nXtbcTr)* 
a sailor; f. irX<-«tv to sail] Of or pertaining to 
navigation in the air; aeronautical. 

1817 Pocock {title) The /Eropleustic Art of Navigation in 
the Air. , 

Aeroscepsy (t T on?ske:psi). rare. [f. Aero- 4- 
Gr. <rni\f/is a viewing, f. outm-tcBai to view.] Obser¬ 
vation of the changes of the atmosphere; aeroscopy. 

1835 Kirby Habits <$- Inst. Aaim. II. xvii. 112 Snails and 
slugs issue forth, when the earth is rendered moist enough 
by showers for them to travel easily over its surface; so that 
they must be endued with some degree of aeroscepsy* 
AerOSCOpy (^oqrsktfpi). [ad. Gr. dtpoctconia ; 
f. d?7p the air + -OKonia viewing: see -scope.] The 
observation of the air ; divination by observing 
the atmosphere or heavens. 

1755 in Johnson fas Diet. word\ 1813-43 Kirby & Spence 
Entcmol. (1826) III. 46 If insects do not hear with them in 
one sense they may, by communicating information and by 
aeroscopy.. supply the place of ears. 

JErose (I®ra««*s), a. [ad. L. wrastts of copper or 
brass, f. tvs, sens, copper, brass.] Of the nature of 
copper or brass, coppery, brassy. (In mod. Diets.) 
Aerosiderite (£3w,srdereit). [f. Aero- + Gr. 
oidrjptT-ris of iron, iron ore; f. triSr/p-os iron: sec 
-ite.] A mass of meteoric iron ; a meteorite con¬ 
sisting of iron-ore. 

1863 A. S. Herschel in hit cited. Observ. No. 39. 210 Some 
meteorites called aerosiderites. 1868 Lockykk 7 Ac Heavens 
(ed. 3I 196 Professor Maskelyne has recently made a con¬ 
venient classification of meteorites into' Aerolites or Meteoric 
Stones,' ’Aerosiderites or Meteoric front and * Aerosidero- 
lites,’ which includes the intervening varieties. 

Aerosiderolite (^9ro,sidi»-r^bit). [f. Aero- + 
Gr. vityp-os iron + btOos stone: see Aerolite.] A 
meteorite intermediate in character between stone 
and iron. 

1882 Academy 7 Jan. 13/3 The entire collection of meteorites 
—classified as aerosiderites, aerosiderolites, and aerolites, 

Aerosphere (ronrsfiei). [mod. f. AKRo- + Gr. 
Oipatpa globe; cf. Fr. aerosphbre.] The body of 
air that surrounds the earth. (In mod. Diets.) 
Aerostat (rrarostrcrt, ee'nfetcet). [a. Fr. aerostat, 
f. Gr. ctepo-, see Aero-, + crraT-os standing, f. vbl. 
root era- stand.] 

1 . A balloon or other machine capable of sup¬ 
porting weight in the air. (The original name.) 

1784 Ettrop . Mag. VI. 384 The first aerostat filled with in¬ 
flammable air ascended from the Thuilleries on the isl of 
December 1783. 1783 Cavallo Acrost. 1. v. 82 This paper 

aerostat rose rapidly into the atmosphere. 1865 Reader 
1 Apr. 375/3 Until the lime shall arrive when an aerostat or 
flying machine can be introduced with something like success. 

2 . An aeronaut or balloonist. (Mod. Fr. probably 
after analogy of avoeat , jurat, etc.) 

1870 Daily News 4 Oct., The aerostat who brought from 
Paris the second balloon despatches. 1871 Ibid. 3 Jan., Im¬ 
provised aerostats who, with commendable courage, under- 
took a perilous task. 

Aerostatic (Comstartik, e*:r<?-), a. [ad. Fr. 
aeroslatique, f. Gr. cupo-, sec Aero-, 4- (ttqtik- 6 s 
causing to stand ; f. vbl. root <rra- stand.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the balancing or weighing 
of air; pneumatic. 

1791 E. Darwin Sot. Card. 1. 83 Which [air] could not be 
% thus accumulated .. by any aerostatic laws at present known. 
1828 Kirby & Spence Entomol. III. xxxv. 591 A celebrated 
French writer seems to think their origin and structure 
aerostatic. 

2 . Of or connected with the navigation of the 
air; aeronautic. 

[ 1784 De Galvez in Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 469 Le moyen 
de pouvoir donner la direction aux machines aerostat iques.J 
1783 Cavallo Aerostation Pref., Thus the aerostat, or the 
aerostatic machine, is the general appellation of the flying 
instruments. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chew. Philos. 25s Hydrogene 
gas is.. well fitted for aerostatic purposes. 1849 Mrs. Somer¬ 
ville Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxv. 201 The observations of MM. 
Biot and Gay Lussac during their aerostatic expedition. 

Aerostatical (^ar^startikal), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL 1 .] Of or pertaining to aerostatics. 

1685 in Phil. Traus. XV. 906 Thus we have an Intelligible 
and Aero Statical account of the ascent of Vapours. 

Aerostatics (Jwstae-tiks). [Aerostatic a. 
in pi. treated as a collective sing, after analogy of 
mathematics , etc.: sec -ics. Long used in the L. 
form aerostatical] The branch of Pneumatics that 
treats of the equilibrium and pressure of air, and 
other elastic fluids, or gases, and of bodies sustained 
in them: hence including Aeronautics. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Acrostatica is used by some 
authors for the science called by others aerometry. 1788 
Howard Encyc. I. 56 Acrostatica also denotes the doctrine 
of the pressure and balance of the air. 1864 H. Spencer 
11 lust. Progress 121 The invention of the barometer enabled 
men to extend the principles of mechanics to the atmosphere; 
and Aerostatics existed. 1881 in Nature XXIII. 298 The 
study of the applications of aerostatics to military purposes. 
Aerostation (^awstfijan). [a. Fr. aerostation; 
improp, formed on ahostat, as if this represented 
the L. ending - d/us : see Aerostat and -ation.] 

11 . The science of weighing air; aerostatics. Ohs. 


1788 Howard Encycl. I. 56 Aerostation t in il*s primary and 
proper sense, denotes the science of weights suspended in 
the air. 179a A Young Trav. in France 171 important 
works on volcanoes, aeiostatioii, and various other branches 
of natural history. 

2 . The art of raising and guiding balloons or 
other machines in the air; aerial navigation. 

1785 Cavallo {title) History and Practice of Aerostation. 
1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVI. 512 The Mont¬ 
golfiers, after their splendid discoveries in aerostation. 1881 
Coxwell in Standard 16 Dec. 3/2 To inieresl him in the 
resources of aerostation. 

iEruginous ( 7 r/? chinos), a. [ad. Fr. eritgin - 
citx, -case ; ad. L. wnlginos-tis rusty, f. ztrugin-cm 
verdigris, f. tvs, ;vr-is, brass.] Of the nature or 
colour of verdigris, or copper-rust. 

1603 Timmk Qucrsit. in. 158 Shal it bee free and permitted 
to common physitians to cal choler amiginus, vitelline, and 
proracious? 1651 N. Biggs New Dispens. § 160. 120 Par¬ 
take of a cauckerous ajruginous quality from the brazen 
vessel. 1721 Hailey, slirugineous, rusty. 1875 Griffith & 
Henfrky Microsc. Diet. s.v. Calothrix , A rare freshwater 
species.. aruginous green, growing blackish. 

!l iErugO (iru'go). [L. — verdigris; f. ;vs, ten's, 
brass.] The rust of copper or brass, verdigris; 
occasionally used for the rust of metals generally. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.\\, The xmgo of antienl 
metals adds greatly to their value. 1845 Ford llandbk. 
Spain II. 786 With pumice and emery to scrub off the 
respectable a;rugo. 

t iEru'ninous, a. Obs.- 0 [ad. L. xrumuos-us, 
f. cvrumtta toil.] 'Full of trouble.* Hailey 1721. 

+ iE’rwene, a. Ohs. rare~j [f. xr- away, pri¬ 
vative, -less ( = OK. or- and x- x + zaeti hope; OK. 
or-vvenc. See AC pref] Hopeless, desperate. 

1203 Layamon 27537 For heo weoren to kene & to jer-wene 
and to swi 5 e full ten. 

tiE’rwitte, a. Ohs. [f. xr- see prec. + Wit.] 
Witless, unwise. 

1205 Layamon 22069 l >at na nion on worlde swa wod no 
iwuroe ; no swa ajr-witte gume ; J>al his grid hr;ece. 

Aery (£*ori), a.; also aerie, [ad. L. aeri-us, f. 
der the air.] Aerial; hence ethcrial, spiritual, in¬ 
corporeal, unsubstantial, visionary. (In later usage 
only poetic; a favourite word with Milton.) 

1586 T. 11 . tr. La Primaitdaye's Fr. Acad. 11594) 560 AI 
living creatures, whether earthic, walrie, aerie, or flying. 
1634 Milton Counts 208 Beckoning shadows dire, And aery 
tongues that syllable men's names. 1667 — /*./.. 11. 536 Be¬ 
fore each Van Pric forth the Aerie Knights, and couch their 
spears. 1727 Thomson Summer 585 Thus up the mount, in 
aery vision wrapt, I stray. 1855 M. Arnold New Sirens 
72 Her load of streaming tresses Weigh'd, like Ossa, on the 
aery soul. 

Couth . aery-light, of aerial lightness, light as air. 

1667 Milton /’. L. v. 4 His sleep Was Aerie light, from 
pure digestion bred. 

Aery, variant spelling of Aerie. 

.AE sample, obs. form of Example. 

iEschynite (e'skinoit). Min. [f. Gr. a\a\vvr] 
disgrace +-ITE. Named 'by Berzelius, in allusion 
to the inability of chemical science, at the time of 
its discovery, to separate the two unlike sub¬ 
stances, titanic acid and zirconia.’ Dana.] A 
blackish mineral of the Tantalite group found in 
different parts of Russia. 

1 iEschyncrmenous, a. Obs.~° [f. Gr. aiVx"- 
v6p.tv-os ashamed, bashful4 -ous.] Sensitive (plants). 

1706 Phillips, sEschynomenous Plants (among Herbalists) 
those Plants which as one comes near them with the Hand, 
shrink in their Leaves, the same with the Sensitive. 1751 
Chammers Cycl., sEschynontctions Plants, among botanists, 
are those popularly called sensitive plants. 

iEscnlapian (eskir/lt"»*pian), a. ; also Esc-, 
[f. next 4- -an.] Of or belonging to /Esculapius (the 
god of medicine), or to the healing art; medicinal. 

1622 Massinger Virg. Mart, tv.i, Turn o'er alt the volumes 
Of your mysterious /Esculapian science. 1792 D. Lloyd 
Way. Life v. 107 /Esculapian art could not restore The springs 
and movements into harmony. 1843 A. Bethune-SV^/. Peas. 
Fireside 4 The lime at which Roland Bridges began his 
Esculapian labours. 

|| iEsculapius (cskb/Di-pms); also Esc-. [L.] 
The Roman godof medicine; henceyfc.A physician. 

1714 Mandf.v. Fable of Bees I. 298 The British Escu¬ 
lapius was undeniably a man of sense. 1840 Hood Up the 
Rhine 4 Besides the daily visit of routine, the Esculapius is 
generally sent for, in haste, some twice or thrice a week 


extra. 

JEsculetin (eskiwl/*tin). Chan. [f. L. xsculct- 
urn a grove or wood of xsctilus : sec next.] A 
bitter crystalline substance (C,H< 0 ,) formed by 
the decomposition of sesculin. 

1877 Watts Femmes' Client. II. 604. 

iEsculin (e*ski/ 7 lin). Chem. [f. L. tvscuhus a 
species of oak, in mod. Bot. applied to the horse- 
chestnut, +-IN, chem. form.] A glucoside contained 
in the bark of the horse-chestnut and allied trees ; 
a crystalline fluorescent substance of composition 


c„h 34 o 13 . 

1877 Watts Ftnvnes Chem. II. 604 The aqueous solution 
of aisculin is highly fluorescent, the reflected light being of a 
sky-blue colour. 

iEst, obs. form of East. 

t JE stable,^. Ohsr*. ‘Belonging to summer/ 
Bailey, vol. II, 1731. 


[ 
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Alsthesics (esj>/*siks, /-). ^formed (on the rare 
analogy of Gr. epvoueos from <pvcns) on Gr. ai<r$T]cis 
perception, the regular testhetics from Gr. ohOrjn- 
ko$ being pre-occupied. Pronunciation: see /E] 

1879 Lewes Psychol. 64 1 1 would be an abstract science of 
Feehngj to stand beside the abstract science d Force—an 
/Esthetics parallel with Dynamics. 

^sthesiogenic (esjj/'si^dse-nik), a. [f. Gr. 
aioOrji 7i-s perception 4- ysvifeos pertaining to what is 
bom or produced, taken as =» producing: see -gen.] 
Producing or causing sensation. 

1881 In Nature XXIV. 480 Researches on the phenomena 
of sense, morion, circulation, and respiration in hypnotism, 
and on their modification by xsthesiogenic agents. 

iEsthesiometer (es}>/Vip“m;toi). [f. Gr. aU- 
Orjoi-s perception 4- -(o)meteu.] (See quot.) 

__ 1871 Hammond Dis. Nervous Syst. 14 The ajsthesiomeler 
is an instrument for the purpose of determining the degree of 
tactile sensibility possessed by the patient. 

IliEsthesis (es}>rsis\ [Gr.m^uts a perceiving, 
f. vbl. stem aloOi - perceive.] The perception of 
the external world by the senses. 

1831 Ruskin .Mod. Painters 11 . in. 1. ii. § 1 The term 
thesis* properly signifies mere sensual perception of ihc 
outward qualities and necessary effects of bodies. 1879 
Lkwks Psychol. 87 The antithesis between facts and feel¬ 
ings, Physis and .Esthesis, 

JEsthesodic es}>/sp*dik\ a. Phys. [mod. f. Gr. 
aioOrj<j-is sensory perception + 65-<J? way, path 4- -it*. 
In mod. Fr. csthcsoJiiftieh] Of nerves: Providing 
a path for sensory impulses ; conveying sensations 
from the external organs to the brain or nerve centres. 

1878 M. Foster Physiol. 111. v. § 3. 488 They speak of it 
accordingly askinesodic and aesthe>odic, as simply affording 
paths for motor and season' impulses. 

Aesthete (e'sjvt, rspi t). [ad. Gr. atotfr/rr;s one 
who perceives ; cf. athlete .] One who professes a 
special appreciation of what is beautilul, and en¬ 
deavours to carry his ideas of beauty into practical 
manifestation. 

1881 Burn and in Daily Nov* 31 Jan. 2 3 l*hc matter-of- 
fact, slily-humorous, hut quiet American colonel, who 
descends like a Inmib-vhell in the midst of the iesthetev. 
1881 Spectator 2 July 859 The sham .x-sthete never chooses 
pretty colours. 

iEsthetic csjnrtik: sec below), a. and sh. ; also 
esthetic, [mod. ad. Gr. atoOrjTtK-os, of or per¬ 
taining to ataOxjTa, things perceptible by ihe senses, 
things material as opposed to t'or / T(i things think¬ 
able or immaterial', also 'perceptive, sharp in the 
senses’; f. vb. stem mo0<- 'feel, apprehend by the 
senses/ Applied in Germ, by Baumgarten (1 
sKsthclica ) to 'criticism of taste* considered as a 
science or philosophy; against which, as a misuse 
of the word found in German only, protest was 
made by Kant (1781, Crit. A\ l\ 21', who applied 
the name, in accordance with the ancient distinction 
of rufftfqrd and vorjTa, to ‘the science which treats 
of the conditions of sensuous perception/ a sense 
retained in the Kantian philosophy, and found in 
English e 1800. But Baumgarten's use of xsthetik 
found popular acceptance, and appeared in Eng. 
after 1830, though its adoption was long opposed. 
See below.) Recent extravagances in the adoption 
of a sentimental archaism as the ideal of beauty 
have still further removed xsthetie and its deriva¬ 
tives from their etymological and purely philo¬ 
sophical meaning. The pronunciations esjVtik, 
/sjie'tik, esjirtik, /sj>rtik, are all in use; the second 
is at present most common in London.] 

•' The following quotations illustrate the history 
of the word : 

1832 Fenny Cycl. I. 156 .F^ the tics ‘ .lislhetih 1 i> ihc designa¬ 
tion given by German writers lo a branch of philosophical 
inquiry, the object of which is a philosophical theory of the 
beautiful. 183a Philol. Museum 369 Beautiful and ugly de¬ 
pend on principles of taste, which it would he very conve¬ 
nient to designate by an adjective . . Sonic English writers 
have adopted the term csthdical. This has not however 
yet become an established English word .. Perception in 
general is something very different from that peculiar and 
complex modification of it which takes cognizance of the 
beauties of poetry and art. Esthetics would naturally de¬ 
signate the doctrine of perception in general, and might be 
wanted as a technical term for that purpose. By the Kantian 
school, indeed, esthetic is used to denote that branch of 
metaphysics which contains the laws of perception .. As an 
additional reason for hesitating before we adopt esthetic , it 
may he noticed that even in Germany it is not yet established 
beyond contest. 1842 Gvvilt Encycl. Architect. 673 There 
has lately grown into use in the arts a silly pedantic term 
under the name of /Esthetics.. it is however one of the 
metaphysical and useless additions to nomenclature in the 
arts in which the German writers abound. 1839 Sta W. Hamil¬ 
ton Led. Metaph. I. yiL 124 U is nearly a century since 
Baumgarten.. first applied the term /Esthetic to the doctrine 
which we vaguely and periphrastically denominate the Phi- 
losophy of Taste, the theory of the Fine Arts, the Science 
of the Beautiful, etc.,—and this term is now in general ac¬ 
ceptation, not only in Germany, but ihroughoui the other 
countries of Europe. The term Apolauslic would have been 
a more appropriate designation. 

A. adj. 

fl. Of or pertaining to sensuous perception, re¬ 
ceived by the senses. Obs. 
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JESTHETICAL. 


JETIOLOGICALLY. 


1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXV. 585 In the dialect 
peculiar to Professor Kant .. his receptivity for aesthetic 
gratification |is] not delicate. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the appreciation or criticism 
of the beautiful. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 77 In answer to a cry for 
solid pudding .. comes, epigrammatically enough, the in¬ 
vitation to a wash of quite fluid /Esthetic Tea ! 1855 Bain 

Senses 4 IntelL lit. iv. § 27 (1862) 6aa The first object of an 
artist is to gratify the feelings of taste, or the proper aesthetic 
emotions. 187a H. Spencer Psychol, fed. a) II. § 533 The 
aesthetic sentiments originate from the play-impulse. Ibid. 
§535 The aesthetic character of a feeling is habitually asso¬ 
ciated with separateness from life-serving function. _ 

3 . Of persons, animals: Having or showing an 
appreciation of the beautiful or pleasing ; tasteful, 
of refined taste. Of things: In accordance with 
ihe principles of good taste (or what is convention¬ 
ally regarded as such). 

1871 Darwin* Desc. Man II. xiii. 39 Birds appear to be the 
most aesthetic of al! animals, excepting of course, man, and 
they have nearly the same taste for the beautiful as we have. 
1875 Farrar Silence <y Voices tit. 62 A corrupt Hellenism, 
which regards sin forsooth with aesthetic toleration. 1880 
W. S. Gilbert Patience 1. 24, I am a broken-hearted trou¬ 
badour, Whose mind’s aesthetic, and whose tastes are pure. 
Motl. Colloq. He must have aesthetic wall-paper and a dado. 

B. sb. commonly pi. aesthetics, as collect, sing.: 
but also in sing., after Ger. teslkclik, Fr. csthclique. 

11 - The science which treats of the conditions of 
sensuous perception. Obs. 

1803 lulin. Rev. 1 .253 < I 'iliters, Philos, of Kant) If the ex¬ 
perimentalists of the Institute had abandoned their physics 
for. . the study of transcendental a^thetics and all the re¬ 
finements and attractions of pure reason. 

2 . The philosophy or theory of taste, or of the 
perception of the beautiful in nature and art. 

a. pi. 

183.3 A tiny Cyct. I. 137/1 Most German writers, who have 
published systematic treatises on aesthetics, have followed 
the principles laid down by Baumgarten, Kant, or Schelling. 
1862 Shirley Nttg. Crit. r. 82 John is a man of taste, and 
knows something of practical aesthetics. 1872 II. Spencer 
Psychol. 11* § 536 To deal fully with the psychology of 
aesthetics is out of the question. 

b. sing. 

1857 T. F. Wf.bb In fell, of Locke v. 84 The two proposi¬ 
tions which constitute the .Esthetic of the Essay. 1864 
Press 11 May 4B1 Certes, we English are behind hand in 
msthetic. 1868 .\f. Pattison A cadent. Organ. $ 5. 196 Two 

1 *rofessors of the science [of art] and aesthetic, dealing with 
hunting, Sculpture, etc. 

iEsthetical esj'etikal, sec prec.', a. [f. 
.Esthetic + -AL.] Of or relating to esthetics; 
relating to the philosophy or theory of beauty. 

Often interchanged in use with aesthetic, but properly dis¬ 
tinct ; thvis my aesthetical notions are the notions I have 
on the subject of the tics; my aesthetic faculties are tho»e 
which exercise ars the tics. 

1832 (See under /Esthetic*'^ 1837 Lockhart Scott 118391 
111 . 77 His own aMhetical notions are indicated rather than 
expres>ed. 1870 Disraeli Lothair xxxv. 182 Lady Beatrice 
was there, herself an artist, and full ofxesthetical enthusiasm. 
1876 M. Davies Unorth. Loud. 204 The msthctical element in 
religious matters—that element which addresses the feeling 
of devotion through the channels of the senses. 

IE st he tic ally esjietikali, 7 -\ adv. [f. prec.+ 
-LY-\] In an rcsthctic or a*sthctical manner; in 
relation to aesthetics, or to a standard of taste. 

1839 Dk Quiscey MttrderUZfa) IV.5 It may also lie treated 
msihetically as the Germans call it- that is in relation to 
good taste. 1873 Svmonon Crk. Poets vi. 171 The aestheti¬ 
cally ennobling enthusiasm for the old Greek deities. 1882 
Stuart-Glennik in Maun. Mag. XLV. 497 Archrcologically 
interesting, .as they might be, they were aesthetically tawdry 
.. to the last degree. 

iEsthetician (esjifti-jan, f-\ [f. ./Esthetics + 
•IAN after mathematics, mathematician, etc.] One 
skilled in or devoted to aesthetics; a professor of 
taste. 

184s Blaeho. Mag. LVII. 613 The aesthetician has to lay 
aside nearly all terms of reprobation, in alluding to the 
habiliments of ladies of the present day. 1874 Sully Sensat. 
fir Intuit. 366 /Estheticians in their love 01 simplicity have 
persisted in forcing all forms of Art under this one Con* 
ception. 

iEstheticism (es}>e-tisiz*m, 7 -). [f. /Esthetic + 
•ISM; cf. critic, criticism , etc.] The qualily of 
being rcsthetic; the pursuit of, or devotion to, 
what is sensuously beautiful. 

1855 Brimley Ess. 237 The Lotos Eaters carries Tenny¬ 
son’s tendency to pure aestheticism to an extreme point. It 
is picture and music and nothing more. 1876 Mellor 
Priesthood viii. 392 If it [the Ritualistic movement) were 
nothing but a development of asthcticism, it might be left 
to pursue its course. 

JEstheticist (esjxrtisist, f-). [f. ./Esthetic + 
-1st.] A professor of aestheticism; an aesthetician. 
1868 Chronicle No. 44.86/1 Those testheticists of the future. 
iEsth.etici.ze (esjxrtisaiz, 7 -), v. [f. /Esthetic + 
-ize, after critic, criticize, etc.] To render aesthetic, 
or agreeable to a refined taste, to refine. 

1864 Realm 22 June 4 The sentimental theory of aestheti- 
cising the architecture of grimy manufacturing centres. 

Esthetics: see /Esthetic. 
iEsthiology (espi^-lod^i). [f. Gr. al<r$- or ai- 
o 9 (- vbl. stem, = perceive + -Koyta discourse: see 
-logy. The formation is not analogical.] = next. 
1831 D. Craigie in Encyct. Brit. s.v. Anatomy, Compara¬ 
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tive /Esthiology, or the comparative anatomy of the organs 
of sensation. 

IE stho-physio*logy. [f- (not on Gr. analogy) 
Gr. aiad- perceive + Physiology.] The scientific 
study of the organs of sensation. 

1855 H. Spencer Psychol. (1872) 1 .1. vi. 97, I deliberately 
adopt /Estho-physiology in preference to .. TEsthcsi-physi¬ 
ology. 

t iEsti’fercms, a. Obs.~° [f. L. rest us heat, tide 
+ -fer- bearing, bringing +-ous.] 4 Ebbing and 
flowing as the tide/ Bailey, vol. II, 1731. 'Turbu¬ 
lent as the tide.’ Ash 1775. 

JEstival, estival (e'stival,e$terval: see below), 
a. Forms: 4 estyvall, 5-6 estivaTl, e-stivall, 6 
aestrval, 6- estival, aestival. [a. Fr. estival (16th 
c. in Littre), ad. L. trsltval-is a secondary adj. f. 
pcslTv-tts (see /Estive) ; said at first only of the (sum¬ 
mer) solstice, afterwards used instead of nstlvus, 
as more analogous to vernal is, autumnalis, hie - 
rndlis. The spelling with <r after the Latin, is the 
more common in later times, especially in Nat. 
Hist, to which the word is chiefly restricted. The 
historical accentuation is cslival (cf. festival ); 
but estrval appears in 1590 and was adopted by 
Dr. Johnson, after anal, of autirmnal ; the initial 
vowel in this and the following words in /Est - is 
by many pronounced ( 7 -).] 

1 . Of or belonging to summer, or the summer 
solstice. 

1386 Alntanak of\ 'ear (1812) 49 Fro he stacyon of J>e son 
estyval to stacyon of J>e son hyemal. 1430 Lydg. Chroti. 
Troy 1. iii, Where halo wed is the stondyng estiuall Of 
freshe Appollo, with his golden wayne. _ 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scott. 1 . 89 Fra the coluyre to tropic estivail. c 1590 Greene 
Poems (1861) 303 When in aestival Cancers gloomy bower 
The greater glory of the heavens doth shine. 1698 [R. Fer- 
Gusos] View of Ecclcs. 106 The Estival or Brumal Temper 
of the Air. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sugg., /Estival solstice, 
the time when the sun enters the .estival point. 1880 M. 
Collins Th. in Card. 1 . 235 Vou generally get true summer 
in August: this year it has been unusually arrival. 

2 . Appearing or produced in summer. 

a 1682 Sir T* Browne Misc. 92 (R.) Beside vernal, estival, 
and autumnal, made of flowers, the ancients had also hyemal 
garlands. 1870 Hooker Sind. LI or a 365, Lcncojmn arsti- 
vunt \ leaves hibernal, flowers icstival. 

/Estivate (e-stiv/it, rstiv^t), v .; also estivate, 
[f. L. festival- ppl. stem of (vstivd-re to reside 
during the summer; f. iestiv-us : see/E stive. Cf. 
Fr. estiver (16th c.).] 'l*o spend the summer, csp. 
in Zool. To pass the summer in a state of torpor or 
suspended animation. Cf. hibernate.) 

1626 Cockeram, Aestinate , to summer in a place. 1742 
Bailey, cEstivatc, to sojourn or lodge in a Place in Summer¬ 
time. 1854 Woodward Mollusca (1856)49 The mollusca .. 
activate, or fall into a summer sleep, when the heat is great. 
1882 Pall Mall G. 1 Feb. 5 The snails of the equatorial re¬ 
gion, though they do not hibernate, yet aestivate (if wc may 
coin a word). 

./Estivation, estivation, (esti\v'Jbn, 7 sti- 
\v»j>n). [mod. f. L. festival- ppl. stem of «r stivd-rc 
(sec /Estivate), after nouns of action in -tio.v, as 
if ad. L. *R'stivatidn-cm. In the llot. sense it is ad. 
mod. L. (estivatio introduced by Linnceus. Lord 
Bacon spelt estivation, but the techn. spelling is 
commonly 1estivation. As to the pronunciation of 
<y-, see /Estival, and cf. estimation , L. ivstimdtioi] 

+ 1 . The passing or spending of the summer; 
summer retreat or residence. Obs. 

1625 Bacon Ess. xjv. 552 Let it he turned to a Grotta, or 
Place of Shade, or Estiuation. 1731 Bailey vol. II. /Estiva* 
tion, a dwelling or residence in a place for the summer time. 
*755 Johnson, Estivation, the act of passing the summer. 

2/ Zool. The act of remaining dormant or torpid 
during the dry season, or extreme heat of summer ; 
summer-sleep. Opposed to hibernation. Also fig. 

1845 Darwin toy. of Nat. v. (1879) 99 Within the tropics, 
the hybernation, or more properly aestivation, of animals is 
determined not hy the temperature, but by the times of 
drought. 1870 Pall Mall 6. 12 Dec. 11 With what we are 

K leased to call the cold weather Calcutta rouses herself from 
er activation of seven long months. 

3 . Bol. Internal arrangement of a flower-bud ; 
manner in which the petals are folded up therein 
before expansion ; pnefloration. Opposed to vcr~ 
nation , or the arrangement of the leaf-bud (flowers 
expanding in summer, and leaves in spring). 

1830 Linolev Nat. Syst. Bot. 151 With Malvaceae they 
agree in the twisted aestivation of the corolla, CX875 Hulmk 
Wild Flowers 6 Meadow Crane’s-Bill.—Calyx of five sepals, 
imbricate in eestivation. 

fiE'stive, a. Obs.; alsoestive. [ad.L .aestiv-us 
of summer, or heat; f. (esl-tts heat.] Of or belong¬ 
ing to summer ; hot Or burning. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1653) 719 Frogs ►» are likewise in- 

R endered out of the dust of the earth by warm, sestive, and 
ummer showers. 1635 Heywood Hierarchic in. 124 Auriga 
mounted in a chariot bright (Else styl’d Heniochus) re¬ 
ceives his light In th’ Estive circle. 

t iE’Stuaut, a. Obs. rare —[ad. L. ivstit¬ 
an t-cm pr. pple. of testudre to bum, be inflamed.] 
Boiling; heaving with heat. 

1633 T- Adams E.tp. a Pet. iL 10(1865) 419/1 Not that every 
tickling should draw us to marrying; but a burning, aa 
scstuant flame. 


+ JE'Stuary. Obs. [ad. L. lestuarium (prop, 
adj. ^ tidal) a tidal opening, also a vent-hole for 
vapours. The L. form is also found unchanged.] 

1. = Estuart. 

1706 Phillips, sEstttary, a Place overflow'd with Sea¬ 
water, such as the Washes and Fens in Lincolnshire. 1787 
T. Best Angling (ed. 2) 129 The Humber . . is rather the 
mouth or aestuarium of divers rivers meeting together. 

2 . A vapour-bath. 

1706 Phillips, /Estuary, in a Medicinal Sense, a receiving 
of the Vapours or Steam of certain boiled Drugs into the 
Body, thro’ a hole made in a Seat or Chair. 1775 Ash, 
ZEstuarium , in pharmacy, a vapor-bath. 

t iE stuate, V. Obs.; also 7 estuate. [f. L. 
teslual- ppl. stem of teslnd-rc to be hot, boil up, bub¬ 
ble.] To boil; to heave; to surge up like the tide. 

1620 VennerKiVi Recta Introd. xx A stoma* ke that estuate th 
with heat. 1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche viii. iii, TEstuating in 
her mighty toil 1 he sea has wrought up to her highest shore. 
1692 Wagstaffe Viitd. Carolina iv. 41 Some humours might 
glow and estuate in the body. 

t iE'stuating, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + -ing 1 .] 
Boiling; heaving with heat. 

1674 R. Godfrey inj. 4 Abus. Physick 88 The real pro¬ 
ducer of that actuating and Feverishness, is not an inflamed 
mass of putryfyings. 

12 Estua*tion. Obs. Also 7 estuation. [ad. 
L. 1vstudtibn-cm n. of action, f. testud-rc to boil 
up.] Feverish disturbance, boiling up, ebullition. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 74 Men in ambition .. are in 
a perpetual Estuation to exalt their place. 1683 Salmon 
Dor on Med. 1. 147 Depress the feverish jestuation of the 
Blood. 1684 T. Burnet Theo. Earth xi 3 The fires and 
actuations of it [/Etna] are excellently describ’d by VirgiL 

TEstuous (e*sti/f,as), a. rare. [ad. L. pestuds-us, f. 
a\r///.rheat.] Agitated (as with heat or tide); heaving. 

1844 R. M. Milnes Mem. Many Scenes 156 Why do I 
tremble at my aestuous soul, That would embrace the burn¬ 
ing God? 

t JE'sture. Obs. rare— x . [f. L. xsttis boiling, 
bubbling, tide, by false analogy (as if like pasture 
from pastas), xsltts not being a pa. pple., and 
testura an impossible form in L.] 

16x5 Chatman Odyss. xh. 111 For the seas retain Not only 
their outrageous aesture there. 

+iEsyinne’tic, a. Obs. [f. Gr. aiavfivrjr-rjs an 
elective ruler (f. alaa a share) +-ic.] (See quot.) 

1753 Chambers Cyct. Supp., ZEsymnetic monarchy, among 
antient writers on government, denotes a limited elective 
monarchy. 

JE t, variant of Ete. Obs., food. 

A St, obs. form of At. 

/33teow, seteau, var. Atew v . Obs., to show. 

^Jtern, -al, -ity, etc., obs. var. Etekn, -al, -itt. 
obs. form of Oath, and of Eatii, easy. 

-ffittel, variant of Athel < 7 . and sb. Obs., noble. 

/33$eling, obs. form of A the ling. 
Aetheogaxn (orji/ogrcm). [f. Gr. di}0J7? un¬ 
usual + 70 / 1 - 0 * marriage.] An aetheogamous plant, 
a cryptogam. 

1845 I ^ndley Sch. Bot. (1858' ix. 151, Aetheogams, plants 
furnished with air vessels and stomates or air pores. 

Aetheogamous Ov^/^gamas), a - Bot. [f. 
as prec. + -ous.] A synonym of Cryptogamous. 

1842 Gray Struct. Bot. ix. § 2 (1880) 340 Aetheogamous, 
with sexual apparatus, and vascular tissue; or only cellular 
tissue. 

zither, -ial, etc., occas. var. Ether, -ial, etc. 

t JEthiops Mineral. Chan. Obs. (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips, sEtkiogs Mineral, a Medicine made by * 
Imbodying equal Parts of running Quicksilver and Flower 
of Brimstone, and then Deflagrating or Burning off the 
Mixture in a Crucible. 1755 Johnson, ZEthiops Mineral, 
a Medicine, so-called from its dark colour, prepared from 
quicksilver and sulphur, ground together in a marble mortar 
10 a black powder. [J. cues Quincy.] 

TEthogen (rjtdd^en). Chan. [f. Gr. a 70 o? fire + 
•gen taken as = 4 producing.’] A name applied to 
boric nitride because of the brilliant phosphorescent 
light that it gives under the blowpipe. (In mod. 
Diets.) 

JEthrioSCOpe (rjn'Dskdup). [f. Gr. a\ 6 pla the 
open sky + -<7*0*0*, -etcomov an observer.] An in¬ 
strument invented by Sir John Leslie to indicate 
the variations of solar radiation. 

1832 U.K. S. Nat. Philos. II. iv. 44 The /Ethrioscope of 
Leslie is another modification of the differentia! thermometer. 

iEtiological (F=tij^l/rd^ikal, e=ti-), a. [f. Gr. 
alrtoKoytH-os inquiring into causes (see /Etiologt) 

+ -al.] Of or pertaining to aetiology; assigning 
or tending to assign a caase or reason. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sugg., /Etiological, something that 
assigns the cause of an effect or appearance. 1837 Whewell 
Induct. AY.J 11 . xviii. 481 The sciences which treat of causes 
have sometimes been termed a:tiologicaL 1869 Huxley in 
Sci. Ogitt. 28 Apr. 486/2 It will be ^etiological speculation, if 
it attempts to deduce the history of the world, as a whole, 
from the known properties of the matter of the earth in the 
conditions in which the earth has been placed. 

iEtiologically (t'tijelp-d^ikali, e-ti-), adv. [f. 
prec. + «LY*.] In an setiological manner; so as to 
assign a cause or reason. 

1849 W. Fitzgeralo Whitake/s pisput. 403 Scripture is 
expounded axiologically, when it is shewn why any thing 
was done or said. 
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t JE tiologue. Obs. rare— . [f. Gr. alria cause, 
ground + Kbyos speech. Cf. /Etiology i.] The cause 
assigned, or reason annexed to a statement. 

1632 Br. Smyth Seme. 43 In Che aeliologue following, 
namely* in these words : Thou hast (he words of eucrlast- 

'Etiology C/ti|p* 16 d 3 i, c-ti-). Also 7 aiti-, S oti-. 
[ad. L. a’liologia , a. Gr. aiTtoXoyta givinga cause, f. 
a It la cause, reason + -\oyla discourse : see -logy.] 
1 . The assignment of a cause, the rendering of a 
reason ; also, the reason annexed, the wherefore of 


a command or utterance. 

a 1555 Bradford IVIes. 44 Headdclh this act iolocy or cause, 
saying, ‘ For the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 1615 Bp. 
Hall Contempt. iv. xi. (1 270 And consider with me the 

topography, the aitiology, the chronography of this miracle. 
1716 Halley in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 406 The Etiology of a 
matter so uncommon, never before seen by my self. 1771 
Wovlpk ibid. LXI. 115 /Etiology of the Operation. Mod. 
Title of a lecture: ‘The etiology of the drinking customs.* 


2 . The science or philosophy of causation ; that 
part of philosophy which treats of the demonstra¬ 
tion of causes; the part of any special science 
which speculates on the causes of its phenomena. 

1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 486/2 Whereby he 
conceives all Dogmatick /Etiology may be refelled, as dc- 
fective. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sttpp. s.v., The sceptics were 
professed opponents of all aitiology, or argumentation from 
causes. 1877 Huxley Anal. hiv. An. Introd. 33 /Etiology 
has for its object the ascertainment of the causes of these 
facts, and the explanation of biological phenomena, by show- 
ing that they constitute particular cases of general physical 
laws. 

3 . That hranch of medical science which investi¬ 
gates the causes and origin of diseases ; the scientific 
exposition of the origin of any disease. 

1684 tr. Bond's Mere. Compit. xvi. 562 Nor will it be easie 
. . to inquire the particular reasons of this Ail, nor to pro¬ 
ceed in this Aitiology. 1737 R. Bracken Farriery I. vi. 36 
The Aetiology or Doctrine teaching (or rather pretending 
to teach) us the Knowledge of the Causes of Distempers. 
1881 Huxley in Nature No. 613. 346 The important part 
played by parasitic organisms in the aitiology of disease. 

|| Aeti'tes. Obs. [a. E. defiles, a. Gr. dfHrrjs 
prop. adj. 1 of the eagle, aquiline,’ subst. ‘eagle 
stone.’] The eagle-stone; a hollow nodule or peb¬ 
ble of argillaceous oxide of iron, having a loose 
nucleus, which derived its name from being fabled 
to be found in the eagle’s nest, and to which 
medicinal and magical properties were ascribed. 

1570 Lyly Eu/hncs {1636) F9 The precious stone /Elites 
which is found in the filthy nests of the Eagle. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 154 The /Etites or Eagles Stone, which hath a little 
Stone within it. 1753 Chambers Cycl. St*p/.%.\., I>r. Wood¬ 
ward places the distinguishing characteristic of the .rtites, 
in that it consists of several crusts, which have in them a 
cavity with matter in it, loose and moveahle. 1862 Reader 
8 July 33 Another stone, the Aelites, possessed the singular 
property . . of detecting theft, 

ADuriche, ©vriche, obs. forms of Every. 

1 2Evite*rnal, a. Obs . rare. [f. L. nvitcrn-its 
(the full form, of which tvlern-us is the contr., f. wv- 
tun an age + -tennis adj. suffix) + -al 1 .] Everlast¬ 
ing, endless, eternal. 

1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. III. 11. 137 Gods placed in 
the highest regions of aether, aeviternall. Ibid. (17011817/1 
The second or middle kind of Things is hegun in time, but 
is without end (commonly termed xviternal). 

t iEvite*rnity. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ity.] Eternal 
existence, everlasting duration ; eternity. 

1396 Mychelborne inGrosart's StrF. Drake ( 1881) Introd. 
7 Penning forth his story In golden lines of/Eviternitie. 1640 
Reynolds On the Passions 1081 Our pursuits of them (know¬ 
ledge and truth) seem infinite and unlimited, by reason of 
our own infiniteness and aiviternity that way. 

IliEvum (rv£m). Obs. rare. [L. = anage.] For¬ 
merly used as «* /Eon, age, eternity. 

1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701)428/1 His soul ascends 
to the pure jEther, and lives in the happy iEvum with the 
blessed. 

/Ex, obs. form of Axe. 

Aey, obs. variant of Aye, always. 

. Af-, prtf 1. Assimilated form of L. ad- to, bef. 
initial /-, as in af-feet its, affdlus, af-flucntia. 
Reduced in OFr. to a-, and so adopted in Eng. 
But artificially restored in Fr. spelling in 4-5, 
whence extended to Eng. in 5-6; as in affair, 
affianei r, affront, early Eng. afaire, afiattnee, afront. 
In all mod. words from L., aff- has been written 
from the first, though only one /- is pronounced. 
2 . While the words from OFr. were being re¬ 
fashioned after L. spelling, af- was substituted for 
a- in various words where it did not represent L. 
af- , as in a(f)fray, a(f)fright; see At)- 2. 

Af, prep. Obs. or dial. Occas. Sc. form of Of, Off. 

*535 Stewart Croti. Scotl 11 . 321 Syne af his hors amang 
thame fell doun deid. c 1620 A. Hume Orthogr. Brit. Tong. 
(1863)9 Af this voual ryseth tuae diphlhongcs. Ibid. 12 To 
put our men af their errour. 

Aface (af/i-s), adv. prop. phr. [A prepO on + 
Face.] In face, in front. 

e i860 Leighton Trad. Scot. Li/evj^ Right aface of him. 

Afaint(afri'nt),<fc/r. prop.///r. [A prep} of state 
+ Faint sb. or v.\ cf. afloat .] In a fainting state. 


1878 The First Violin in. ii. No sign of emotion, no quiver 
of the lips, no groan, though the heart might be afaint. 

+ Afaite, v. Obs. Forms: 3 afeite, afyght(e, 
3-4 afaite, afayte, 4-5 affayte, affaite. [a. OFr. 
afailie-r,afaite-r,ajei/e-r, to prepare, dispose, train, 
fashion L. affeetd-re , freq. of ajfteere to move, 
touch, incline, f. af-ad - to + facere to do, make. 
Afaite is thus an early doublet of Affect. In 14the. 
the pref. a- was refashioned as af- in Fr. and Eng.] 

1 . To affect, influence, incline, dispose, in anyway. 

c 1230 Ancren Rnvlc 284 >if cni is pet naued nout pc heorte 
bus afeited. 1340 Ayettb. 75 pe wel louiynde of gentil herte 
and affayted. 

2 . To bring into any shape, to fashion, mould ; 
to adapt or prepare to or for a purpose. 

c i230 A/tcrcn Rhrle 284 puruh so monie duntes.. so swu 3 c 
ucirc afeited. 1340212 Wordcs afaited and y-sliked 
ueleuold. 1393 Gower Can/. 11 . 113 He had affaited his 
lusty tales. Ibid. III. 22 Ills cokes hen for him affaited. 
/ bid. III. 234 He hath gcrc at home inough Affaited at his 
owne heste. 

3 . To fit out, array, dress. 

1483 Caxton C. de la Pour bi, They affayted and arayed 
the doughtcr the best wy.se they my}!. 

4 . To train (hawks, hounds, etc. to obedience' ; 
hence, to tame. 

C1300 A'. Alis. 6583 Dulfyns they nvmcth, and cokcdrill, 
And afyghteth, to heore wille. 1377 Lange. P. PI. B. vi. 32 
And go affaite pe faucones * wild foulcs to kille. 1393 Gower 
t* f. I. 84 The yonge whefije, which i> affaited. 

5 . To reduce, subject, subdue. 

1297 R. Glouc. 179 To Yrlond he gan wende, Yor to afayty 
pat lond, & to wynne ech cndc. c 1315 Shoreiiam hi The 
man the hym wole afayty Of prede that hys so he}. 1377 
Lange. P. PI. Ik xiv. 296 1 1 affaiieth pe flesshc ’ Train folyes 
ful manye. 

6. To affect with disease. 

1475 Caxton Jason 17 Arte thou he that arte affayted with 
the blanche feures for cause of my right redoubted lady. 

+ Afai’tement. Obs. [a. OFr. afaite men t pre¬ 
paration, address, 11. of action f. afaiter ; see prec. 
nnd -ment.] Training, address, proper behaviour, 
breeding. 

f / 1300 K. WAV.661 Theo thridde him taughtc to play at bal; 
Thco fcorthe afatement in halle. 

t A-fald, Obs. or dial. Forms: 1 anfeald, 
1-3 anfald, 4-6 afald e, 5-6 anefald, 6 afauld, 
efald, 7 effa v uTd, S- aefauld ; all north, after 2. 
Rare midi, form 5 oortefold. [f. A adj.*, As, one 
+ Fold ; cogn. w. OS. and OFris. enfold, ON. eitt- 
falldr, Goth, ainfalfs, mod. G. cinfalt-ig. Con¬ 
fined after 1 2th c. to northern, and after 14th to Sc. 
writers, bv whom reduced to a-fald , cffauld, mod. 
Sc .aefauld. The oonefold of Townl. Mvst. is only 
a transliteration of the north, anfald', the midi, 
and south, dialects having lost the word, which 
has however been used anew in modern times 
as One-fold. Cf. Hoof old, etc.] 

+1. Single, singular, sole, only. Obs. 
c 1000 /Klkrjc Gramm, xiii. 83 Xu merits is getel, singu¬ 
lar is et plural is dnfeald o& 5 e mcni^feald. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 25 ErSon he hefdeanfaldc Nunne and seodSau he haucA 
twafald. c 1200 (Annul. 11296 Swa pact tti .shule twe3}eun 
menn Wipp anfald name tellcnn. c 1300 CursorMundi 6342 
Cotton MS. Persons thre, And an-fald godd in vnite. Fair¬ 
fax MS. Anfalde god in trinite. Gottingen MS. A-fold 
godd in vnite. Trinity MS. Ogodhede in vnite. 137s Bar- 
noLR Brucexx. 618 The afald god in trinite' <1460 Tenonl. 
Myst. 132 Hayll, oonefold God in persons pre ! 1513 Dorr, las 
sEneis Pref. 463 Afald Godhede, ay lestiug hut discrepance. 

2 . Simple, sincere, without duplicity; honest. 
(In mod. Sc. Jamieson.) 

r-960 Rushto. Gosp. Matt. vi. 22 Sif pin eje bip anfald. /1000 
Ags. Gosp. ibid., Syf pin ea^e biS an-feald. £1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 151 Anfald o 3 cr twafald is cch mon .. lob wes anfald 
rihtwis Mon, and swa god mon. c 1200 Ormnl. 1337 To 
peowwtenn an Allmahhti} Godd Wipp anfald rihhte l*fe. 
146s quoted in P. F. Tytler's Hist. Scotl. i 1 .388 To stand in 
afald kendnes, supple, and defencs, ilk an til odir. 1513 
Douglas AEtiels vii. Prol. 159 With ane fald diligence. Ibid. 
xiii. vii. 90 Traistis wele Ence afald and kynd. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scotl. ( 1S581 1 .63 Come in that tyme with anefald mynd 
and hart. 1600 in Pitcairn Crint. Trials <183,3) 
obey and serve, with efald and ever ready service. 1609 A. 
Hume {title) Ane Afold Admonitioun to the Ministerie of 
Scotland, by a Deing Brother. 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk. 
(1843) 11 . 353 We sail tak effald, plaine, and upright part 
with him. 

tA-faldly, adv. Obs. or dial. Forms : 1 &n- 
fealdlice, 2 anfaldeliche, 6 afaldly, 7 effauldly. 
[f. prec. + -ly -.] 

1. Singly, simply. 

/1175 Lamb. Horn. 5 Ic eou habbe bet godspel iseid anfalde- 
liche au scule 3e understonden twafaldeliche. 

2 . With single-heartedness, sincerely, truly. 

1533 Bellf.ndene Livy 11.(1822) 137 To mak thame stand 
the mair afaldly at thair opinioun. 1639 K. James Tumults 
in Scotl. 143 And effauldly joine in defence and pursuit. 

t Afa*lle, vd sir. Obs. Forms as in Fall. Pa. t. 
afell. Pa. ppU. afallen. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive + 
Fall. Cf. a-rise.] 

1 . intr. To fall down; to fall (in battle) ; to fall 
(upon) as a destroyer. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke vi. 49 Hraedlice hit afcoll & wear <5 
mycel hryre haes huscs. c 1160 Hatton Gosp. ibid., Rxdlice 
hit afeol & war 3 mycel ryre bas buses. 1205 Layamon 
* 5949 wal is afallen. 1250 Ibid. 16929 Arere chirches hat 


heojj a-vallc. c 1230 Ancren Riwle 246 A muchel tentaciun 
.. auallc 3 mid a softe rein of a lut tea res. c 1380 Sir Fern mb. 
i5ig Charlis kyng of fraunce .. is oppon my lond afallc. 
/1420 Pallad. on Hush. ix. 172 And if it sholde affalle into 
the dale. 

2 .fig. To fall in amount, price, estimation, rank, 
moral state. 

a 11*1 O. E.Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1100 On his dagan a:lc 
riht afeoll * and adc unriht . . ut> aras. 1205 Layamon 
31967 pa afeol J»at feoh here, fif and sixli ^erc. a 1*50 Owl 
Night. 1683 Owcr prude schal avalle. 

t Afa’lle, vS Obs. Forms: Inf. 3 afall-e v n, 
avalle(n. J'a. t. 3 avaldc. Pa.pplc. 3 afalled, -et, 
availed, [a variant of the causal Afkllen, con¬ 
fused with the intr. afallen (see prcc.\ and perh. 
with avalen OFr. avalcr.] trans. To fell, strike 
down, cut down, lay low. 

1205 1 .avamon 26096 Whi Jni mine ma}c a-uallud hafue>t 
mid mor 3 c [later text a-failed), r 1230 Ancren Riudc 12? 
pet a windcs puf of a word mei auellen r. afallen). 1250 
Layamon 2069 Hire names .. l>eo 3 swi 3 e a-valled [earlier t. 
afelled 1. 

1 Afa*me, V. Obs. rarc~ x . [))rob. for an earlier 
enfame, a. OFr. infatne-r or • enfame-r late E .in- 
fttnd-re to defame.] Ira ns. To defame. 

1375 Disp. bein'. Mary 4- Cross 20 * 1S71 * 131 pc finite?, 
Mooder * was ncuere a-fanted. 

Afamish, variant of Affamimi v. Obs. 

Afand, afaynd, var. A fond v. Obs., to try, tempt. 
Afang, earlier f. Afong v. Obs., to sei/c. 

Afar fafa*j , adv. Forms: 2-3 of feor, 4 a ver, 
afeer, afer, afur, ofer; 4-3 afer; ^offerre; 6-7 a 
farre, a-farre ; 7- afar. Also 4 on ferr, a ferr, afer. 
i-verre; 6-7 a farre, a-farre, afar, a-far; 7 afar, 
[f. OK. feor, with prep. Of, or On. The 

phrase of feor appears in 12th c., a?> an analytical 
form = feorrenferven O E feor ran, * from far.’ C f. 
Fr. de loin, L. a longe, de ton/imjno.) On ferr ap¬ 
pears / 1300, as - OE. feor. or a strengthening of it ; 
perhaps orig. an erroneous expansion of a ferr for 
of for . In 14th c. both were a fer, and the force of 
the of being thus lost except in special connexion, 
the combination from a far took the place of the 
cutMqt feor ran, of feor, a fer; and a fer t?cn-Jeor 
began to be strengthened with a following off 
The result is that ajar is now a synomm ol the 
simple far in the local sense, chiefly used in poetry. 
See also Far, Ferken.] 

1 . From far, from a distance. Now only with 
see and the like, ajar being transferred from the 
seer to the thing seen. 

c 1175 Lamb. Hern. 247 pe warliehc h*ki .. and of feor hi- 
haldo allc pc cumimle. t 1230 Ancren Ri?elc 250 D**rm; 
uondungcM pet he schcote 3 of feor. / 1300 ( 'u>sor Mundi 
8484 Ou-ferr pc golden letters scan. /1320 K. Bklnne Med if 
58 3 Mao - , hys inodyr fob*wed a ver. 1382 Wyceii- Gen. xxii. 
4 lie sawe a place a feer (1388 sei} a place afer]. *398 
Trkvisa Barth. DeP.R. v. \ i.u493 1 m Adepcsyghte seeth 
aferre. 1 1400 Dcstr. Trey v. 1642 Of he^lit so hoge. . to all 
pe prouyns pai apperit iS: pertis ofer. 1489 Caxton Faytes of 
A rmes I. xxv. 81 Other parte of the ost slial folowe oflferre. 
b. In this sense now usually preceded by from. 

C 1315 Shoreham 122 'J'hc kynges lhr<* that comeryde Kraiti 
be caste wcl i-verre. /138s Chaucer Leg. G. li 'em. Frol. 21 2 
And from a fer came walking in The God of Love. 1548 
Vi/all &c. F.rastn. Parnfhr. Matt. iv. 24 Manye brought 
from a farre theyr diseased. 1611 Heywooij Gold. Age 1. i. 

12 To strike and wound thy focman from a farre. 1667 
Dry DEN Ann. Mirab. cv, For now brave Rupert from afar 
appears. 1812 J. Wilson Isle of Palms t. 74 Some stately 
ship, that from afar Shone sudden. 1878 G. M acdonald 
Ann. Quiet Xeigltb. x. 172 That foolish emulation which 
makes one class ape another from afar. 

2. Far, far away, at or to a distance*,^, re¬ 
motely. (Earlier on feor.) 

c\yx>CnrsorMttndi 12352 Cotton MS. pai stod on ferr als 
bestvnbald. Fair/. MS. On ferre. Gbtt. MS. On fer. Trin. 
MS. Stoden a fer as hestis wolde. /1384 Chaucer llous 
of Fame 1213 A fer fro hem alle be hem selue. 1440 Promp. 
Pan*. A-ferre, not nye 11499 afer Proeul. 1473 Caxton Jason 
115 An hye roche to whom the see touched heneth a ferre 
lowe doun. 1597 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. i. 4 New broils To 
be commenc’d in Stronds a-farre remote, c 1655 H. Vaughan 
Peace 2 My soul, there is a country, Afar beyond the stars. 
1760 Beattie Minstrel (R.) The steep where fame's proud 
temple shines afar. 1817 Chalmers Astron. Disc. i. (1852) 
36 There are other worlds which roll afar. 1821 Shelley 
Adonais xiv, Afar the melancholy thunder moaned. 

b. In this sense, now usually followed in prose 
by off. 

1574 tr. Martorats Apocalips 25 Lyke as starres are seene 
a farre off vpon the earth. 1578 Tvmmk tr. Calvin on Gen. 
148 Hide himself in some Desert a farre off 1586 T. B. tr. 
La Primaudayes Fr. Acad. 95 U will be best for a man to 
keepe himselfe a far off. 1611 Bible Gen. xxii. 4 Abraham 
lift vp his eyes, and saw the place afarreoff. 1660 T. Stanley 
Hist. Philos. (1701)2/1 Thales a Milesian, afar off by descent 
a Phoenician. 2833 1 . Taylor Fanat. ix. 420 Whoever among 
the nations, afar off or near, would renounce his delusions. 

t Afa*re, V. Obs . Forms: Ittf. 1 afar-an. Pa. 1. 
1 afor. Pa.pplc. 1 afaren, 2-4 a fare. [f. A- pref. 1 
away +far-an to go. After the OE. period found 
only in pa. pple., varying in Layamon with ifaren, 
ifarc, so that the a - may be A particle — i-, OE. 
£/-.] To depart ; pa. pple., departed, gone. 

a 1000 C*dm. (Thorpe 217) Hie of Egyp tum ut afdron. 
c 1305 St. Hath, in E. E. P. (1862) 94 pemperour fram home 
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was afare. 1150 Layamon* 13533 Nau Vortiger his a-fare f 
{earlier text Nu Vortiger is iuarenk 
Afe, -n, -IS, occas. var. of have,-ft, -th, from Havez*. 
t Afea'r, v. Obs. o\ dial. Forms: 1 afder-an, 

2 afeeren, 2-3 afer-en, 3-6 afer-e, affer-e, 6 
affearo. [f. A* pref 1 intensive + fvr-an to frighten: 
see Feak. For the late spelling af-fear see Af- 2. 
The vb. either in its full form, or aphetized to 'fear, 
is still common in the dialects: see also Afeard.] 
To frighten, terrify, or make afraid. 
a xooo Ags. Mctr. Ps. lxxxix. to pact heo [the spider] afere 
fied^an on nette. 1105 Layamon 25554 pene king hit a-uerde 
[later text a-ferdej 1297 R. Glouc. 32 pat folc forte a-fere. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvm. 430 And it [i-c. the cross] a-fereth 
the fende. c 1380 Sir Peru mb. 742 pou ne afferest me no}t 
so! 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxx. (1483) 80 Hornes or 
grennyng teeth to aferen fooles. 1496 Dives Pauper (W. 
tie Worde) v. xix. 222 Clerkes may bere wepen .. to afere 
theues. 1596 Spenser F.Q. it. iii. 20 And ghastly bug does 
greatly them afleare. 

t Afea-r, afere, afeir,a<A'.and<w/y. prop .phr. 
Oh. or dial. [A prepd in + Fear.] A. adv. In fear. 

C1386 Chaucer Monies T. 190 Ever he is afere To doon 
amys. 1460 Pol. Pel. $ Love Poems (1866) 60, 1 am defied 
and puttc a-ferre. 

B. eottj. For fear, lest. (Still used in Scotl.) 

1552 Lysdesay Papyngo 11866) 232 Afeir that he be nocht 
oflendit. 

Afeard, -ed, (afi*-jd\ ppl. a. Fonns: 1-2 
afeered, 2-5 afered, 3 offearet, offered, 3-6 
aferd, 4-6 affered, afferd ; 5-6 aferde, afferde; 
6afearde, 6-7 afeard, afear’d ; 7 affeard, -’d ; 9 
afeai\e d. [f. Afear v. + -ed. Used more than 30 
times by Shakspere, but rare in literature after 1700, 
having been supplanted by Afraid. It survives 
everywhere in the popular speech, either as afeard , 
or '/card ; and has again been used in poetry by\V. 
Morris.] Affected with fear or terror; frightened, j 
afraid. 

c xooo O. F.. Gasp. Mark ix. 6 He wws afa:red mid c^e. 
a 1090 (). E. Citron. 1 Laud MS.) an. 1083 And Jja wa:ron 
muneca> swiSc afe rede of heom. c 1230 Ancren K hole 8 Hit 
wolde .. hurten ower heorte, & makien ou so offered. 1297 
R. Glouc. 388 Of noting he nas aferd ct 386 Chaucer 

Si hip»t. T. 400 This wyf was not affered ne affrayed. 1483 
Caxios Gold. Leg. 290/1 lie .. was aferd and adrad of the 
Sepulcre of our lord, a 1560 Chaucer's Test. 0/ Lave 1. 
276/1 He that is afearde of his clothes, let him daunce 
naked. *563 Homilies (1859’ 514 Why therefore shouldest 
thou l>e afeard of the danger. 1601 Siiaks, All's IVetlv. iii. 
153, l am afeard, the life of Helen, lady, Was foully snatch’d. 
1605 — Maeb. v. i. 41 Fye, my la^rd, fie! A Suuldicr and 
u(fear'd? 1603 Gkkekwky Tacitus' Ann. cv. ,\v. 116221 114 
Some came bucke and shewed them.selues againc, afeard for 
lhai they were seene to lie afeard. 1664 Pkpys Diary\1%7q) 

111. xo, I am sometimes afeard that he do this only in policy. 

.11689 Popish Pol. Cnnutskt 122 in T. C.P. 2 Stand listning 
now concern'd, and much afear'd. 1868 W. Morris Earthly 
Par. i . 23, I was sore afeared At all the cries and wailing 
that 1 heard. Ibid. I. 373 She woke and heard A rustling I 
noise, and grew right *%ore afeard. 

tAfe de, afeed, v. Oh. Forms as in Feed. 

[f. A 'pref. 1 intensive + Feed.] To feed, nourish. 

11000 /Kli-ric Gen. xxv. 27 Da hi^ afedde wa;ron. ^1x75 
( ott. llont. 227 He hi afedde .. mid hefenlice hlafe. 

i Afefe, afief, z'. Oh. [?a. OFr. *afieffe-r, 

* a fever, Pr. affettar to give as a lief; or for earlier 
F.nfkfe a. OFr. *enfieffc-r to establish in a lief; f. 
OYi. feffer, fever, i.fief, feu, jiu, a feudal estate ; 
see Fief.] To give in lief, to enfeoff, to endow by 
feudal law. 

1 1360 A m/s <y A miloun 2486 Thei lete make a guode abbey, 
And well yt afefed tho. 1401 Pol. Poems ' 1859' 1 L 51 Reue 
men of her rest, and ferli hem afefe. 

fA’fel. Oh. rare. [a. OX. afl strength.] 

Strength, physical force. 

* xxoo Orntul. 3717 And asse—)>ohh itt litell be, lit hafepj? 
niikell afell. 

Afeld, obs. form of Afield. 

+ AfeTl(e,». Oh. Forms: ////riafellan,afyllan; 
2-3 afelle v n, avellen, afylle n, afulle ; 4 affullo 
(«). Pa. 1 . 1 afellde, afyllde; 2-3 afelde, afeelde, 
afylde, afulde. /*a. ppU. 1-2 afelled, afylled; 3 
afulled, afeld. [(. A-pref. 1 intensive +fdlan, 
fylian to Fell, causal of Fall. The forms in u («) 
for OE. y are s.w. See also Afall v . 2 ] To fell, 
strike clown, cast down, lay low. 

c xooo O. E.Gosp. Luke xix. 44 And to eor^an afyllaS \>t 
and pine beam. <*xx6o Hatton Gosp. ibid., And to eor 3 an 
afelled and bine beam. 1205 Layamon* 22814 TEr fc>a 
sweordes comen 1 seouene he afelde [later text afulde]. 
c XX30 Ancren Rhvle 122 An ancre pet a windes puf of a 
word auelleS. C1300 K.Alis. 5240 The kyng dude onon 
afelle Many thousand okes. c 1380 Sir Eerumb. 2494 Mo 
pan hundred of hure rout: pay affulde ded on pe clay. 

Afence, -fend, obs. variant of Offence, -fend. 
Afeorm, obs. form of Affirm v . 

Afer (*i'fai). [L., prop. adj.= African.] The 
south-west wind. 

1667 Milton P. L . x. 70-2 Notus and Afer black with thun¬ 
derous clouds From Serraliona. 

Afer, var. Aver sb. Obs., a horse; and obs. f. Afar. 
Afere, obs f. Afire, Afear, and Affair, 
t A-fe’rrom, adv. Oh. 5 ; also 3-4 on ferrura, 
o ferrom. [a confusion of ferrom, ferrett, QE.fe- 


orratt from far, with the analytical on feor t of feor, 
a feor: see Afar.] From afar; afar off. 

Xiao St. Kath. 1794 lcorene and of ferrene ifat [i.e. fetched!. 
c 1300 Cursor Mioidi 5751 Als moyses on-ferrum thoght. 
1366 Maundev. xxvii. (1839) 271, I my self have seen o Fer¬ 
rom in that See .. a gret Vie. c 1500 Partenay 639 Tho A 
ferrom saw to worthi men comyng. 

Afersche, obs. form of Afresh. 
t Afey'nted, pa. ppU. Oh. [Eilher from a vb. 
afeynt , afaint , f. Faint, with A-pref 1 intensive; 
or pa. pple. of faint itself, with A particle .] Ren¬ 
dered faint, enfeebled. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxiu. 198 So elde and hue hit hadde ' 
afeynted and forbete. 

Aff (af), prep . and adv. Se. [dial, form of Off 
in mod. Sc.] 

1733 A. Ramsay Tea-Table Misc. (ed. 9) I. 8 He took aff 
his bonnet. 18*6 J. Wilson Wks. 1855 I. 178 Whene'er I 
hear., o’any man neing killed aff his horse. 

Affability (a:fabHiti). [a. Fr. affabiliti (14th 
c. in Litt.) n. of quality f. Affable : see -bility.] 
The quality of being affable; readiness to converse 
or be addressed—especially by inferiors or equals ; 
courteousness, civility, openness of manner. 

1483 Caxton Cato a iiij b, Drawe and enclyne hym to loue 
and affabylite. 1531 Elvot Govcruour (1580) 9^ Affability 
. . is also where a man speaketh courteysly with a sweet 
speach or countenance, wherewith the hearers (as it were 
with a dclycate odouri be refreshed and allured to love him. 
1603 T. Wilson in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 246 111 . 201 That 
gracious affabilitye which ther good old Queen did afford 
them. 1656 Trapp Expos. Luke xv. i. (186S) 328/2 Affability 
easily allureth, austerity discouragcth. 1774 M rs. Chapone 
Intprov. Mind I.168 Treat., inferiors., always with affability. 
1855 Thackeray Xetvcomes xxviii. 281 Greeting the other 
two gentlemen with his usual politeness and affability. 

Affable (le-fab’F, a. [a. Fr. affable (14th c. in 
Lilt.) ad. L. affabilis easy to be spoken to ; f. affa- 
ri or adfdri to address ; f. ad to +fari to speak.] 
Easy of conversation or address ; civil and court¬ 
eous in receiving and responding to the conversa¬ 
tion or address of others—especially inferiors or 
equals; accostable, courteous, complaisant, benign. 
(Const, to comparatively recent.) 

1540 Whittinton Tullyes OJJfyec 1 . 50 Ulysses .. wolde 
shewe hym selfe to all persones effable and gentyll to speake 
vnto. 1545 Jove Expos. Dan. xi. <R. He was prudent, 
comely, princely, affable, ientle and amiable. 1596 Shaks. 

1 Hen. IV, til. i. r 63 Valiant as a Lyon, and wondrous affable. 
1610 B. Jonson Alchau. 11. iii. <16161 638 [She is] the most 
affablest creatur, sir ! so merry ! 1667 Milton P. L. mi. 43 

Raphael, The affable archangel. 1723 J. Sheffield iDk. 
Buckhm. > Wks. <1753) 1 . 53 Gentle his look, and affable his 
mien. 1876 Freeman Xorm. Conq. 11. vii. 27 When not 
stirred up by passion he was gentle and affable to all men. 

+ b. Formerly used more loosely. Oh. 
i6xx Malykes Anc. Latv-Merch. 501 The judiciall and 
affable judgements of this age. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. 
(1851) 148 The learned and affable meeting of frequent Aca¬ 
demies. 1709 Steelk Tatler No. xot P5 A Country Fox- 
hunter .. shall in a Week’s Time look with a courtly and 
affable Paleness. 

Affableness (oe-fab’lnes). [f. Affable a. + 
-NKss.] The quality of being affable ; affability. 

16x5 Bp. Hall Contempt. 11. ii, Neither as God or man, doth 
he [Christ] take pleasure in a stern froward austerity, but 
in a mild affableness and amiable conversation. 

Affably 'arfabli), adv. [f. Affable a. + -ly 2 .] 
In an affable manner; in a manner indicating 
willingness to converse ; courteously. 

1608 Norden Snmeyars Dial., To giue his fellow work- 
men a congie early in the morning, and affably to call them. 
a x6x6 Beaum. & h L. Martial Maid id. iv(R.)She’ll .. answer 
affably and modestly. 1829 FoNBLANQUE^wr/nm/ixSs?)!. 238 
Some .. to whom the Duke has affably saia ‘ Good morning.' 
1869 Mrs. Wood Kol. Vorke 111 . 279 Making himself at home 
and enquiring affably the price of butter. 

Affabrous (x-fabras), a. rare. [f. L, affaber 
(f. a fi = ad - to +fabcr artificial, ingenious) + -ous.] 
'Skilfully made ; complete; finished in a work¬ 
manlike manner.’ J. 

1731 in Bailey. 1755 in Johnson, no quot. 1808 J. Mac- 
don alo Te/egr. Comm. 59 His anthology, affabrous in its 
nature, afforded him amusement. 

+ Affa’bulate, v. Oh. [f. L. af- = ad- to + fi¬ 
bula tale, fabl e t fabuld-ri to talk, tell tales + -ate 3 .] 
To attribute by legend ; to assign fabulously. 

16x1 IIeylin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 264 Those feats of Chivalry, 
affahulated to him and his knights of the Round Table. 

t Affabula’tion. 0 h.~' [a. Fr. affabulation, 
f. L. af- - ad - to + fibula fable + -tion formative of 
n. of action. Cf. L .fdbulatio from fdbuldri .] ' The 
moral of a fable.’ J. (from Bailey.) 

1649 Asnwav Tablet fed. 2) 9; As an Affabulation to the 
Apologue of the hinder parts. 

Affadyll, variant of Affodill. Obs. t a daffodil, 
t Affa’bulatory, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec, 
as if ad. L. *affdbtildloriiis.] Of the nature ol the 
moral of a fable ; having a moral. 

165* Urquhart Jewel Wks. 1834,202 Allegories of all sorts, 
whether apologal, affabulatory, parabolary, etc. 

t Affai n, v. Obs , rare— 1 , [f. L. af--ad- to + 
?Feign, formerly often spelt fain.] To feign to 
belong to (any one), to attribute fictitiously.. 

1640 Br. Hall Chr. Moder. 35/2 Those errors which are 
maliciously affained to him. 

Affair (afe«\i). Forms: 3-4 afer(e, 4-5 affer(e, 


5-7 affayre, 6-7 affaire, 7- affair. North. 6 ef- 
lere, effaire. [a. OFr. afaire , afe ire, afere , origin¬ 
ally infinitive phrase a fairc to do. Cf. tbe Eng. 
A-do, the history of which is parallel to that of d 
faire in Fr. All the earlier instances of affair are 
northern; its general use in Eng. and later spell¬ 
ing, from 15th c. Fr., are due to Caxton.] 

X. What one has to do, or has ado with; what 
has to be done ; business, operation. 

citoo Cursor Mioidi 52116 Cotton MS. pe wicked gastes 
.. Him foluand in al his afers [ Edin. MS. xfferis, Eairf. 
MS. afers, Gbit. MS. fers). c 2300 A’. Alls. 410 And tellith 
to Neptanabous, Alle theo aferis of Ammon. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. mi. 152 per bep meny felle frekus myne afferes to 
aspye. <-1400 Rom. Rose 3455 Now goth wel thyn affere. 
He shalle to thee be debonaire. 1601 Shaks. Haml. 1. ii. 
174 But what is your affaire in Elsenour? 1720 Ozell tr. 

I 'ertot's Row. Rep. 1 . iv. 224 The Tribunes.. wou’d not suffer 
the Peoples Votes to be gathered upon any Affair whatsoever. 
1793 Burke Pol. 0/ Allies Wks. VI 1 . 137 The affair of the 
establishment of a government is a very difficult undertaking. 
1842 Longf. Sp. Stud. 1. L 5 It was a dull affair, one of those 
comedies. 1870 M iss M itford in L’Estrange's Life I. iii 79, 

1 set about the grand affair of dressing. 1874 Blackie Self- 
Culture 47 Dinner is a more serious affair. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. Pref. 8 Seeing a book through the press is a labori¬ 
ous and time-wasting affair. 

b. More vaguely , A thing that concerns any one; 
a concern, a matter. 

1611 Bible i Citron, xxyi. 32 Euery matter perteining to 
God, and affaires of the king. 1770 Langiiorne Plutarch's 
Lives { 1879)!. 98/1 When the trouble about Cylon’s affair 
was over. 1859 Mill Liberty x 83 The pretext that the 
affairs of another are his own affairs. Mod. An affair of a 
few days; an affair of five shillings, at most. 

2 . esp. (in//.) a. Ordinary business or pursuits of 
life, transactions between man and man. 

1484 Caxton Cnriat 1, 1 am there where the places and 
affayres desioyne vs. 1559 Myrrottre for Mag., Cade vi. 3 
Medleth not with any worldes affaires. 1685 Morden Geogr. 
Red. Ep. Ded. 1 Your .. Affairs abroad have .. given you a 
better knowledge and experience of Foreign Parts. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 179 F9 As he did not suspect his un¬ 
fitness for common affairs. 1798 Ferriar Of Genius 281 
Some degree of similarity in the course of human affairs 
must often recur. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 55 Practical 
sympathy with the .. afiairs of mankind, 
b. Commercial or professional business. 

1519 Sir T. Boleyn in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 53 1 . 140 Amongs 
all his other things and great affaires he is so moon desirous 
to mete visile and see your Grace. 1528 Perkins Profit. 
Fk. v. § 342 (1642) 150 A woman shall be endowed of a Bay- 
liwick .. And so in like manner she shall be endowed of 
affaires. 1600 Letting of Humours Bl. i. 47 And there his 
tongue runs byas on affaires, No talke but of comodities and 
wares. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 142 F7 He took his af¬ 
fairs into ms own hands. 1871 Smiles Charad. iv.(i876) 107 
Men of affairs, trained to business. 

C. Public business, transactions or matters con¬ 
cerning men or nations collectively. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. ii. § 2 The chronicle .. read 
before Aha>uerus .. contained matter of affairs. 1626 T. H. 
tr. Caussius Holy Crt. 7 The good succe.sse of affayres haue 
followed your desires. 1697 Dryden Virgil, Georgic iv. 260 
'That in the Field; this in Affairs of State, Employ'd at 
home. 1715 BuaNET Hist, ozvn Time(\^tt) 1 .1, I had while 
1 was very* young a greater knowledge of affairs than is 
usual at that age. 1733 Pope Prol. Satires 267, I was not 
born for Courts or great affairs. 1849 Macaulay // 1 st. Eng. 
1 . 447 The general expectation was that he would be imme- 
diately placed at the head of affairs, and that all the other 
great officers of state would be changed. 

3 . sing. Vaguely, and with intentional indefinite¬ 
ness, of any proceeding which it is not wished to 
name or characterize closely ; as a military * action * 
or engagement of undefined character, a political 
job, a duel (affair of honour ), an inlrigue (affair 
of love), etc. 

1702 Steele Funeral 1. (1704)21 To marry a Woman after 
an Affair with her. 173* Berkeley Minute Philos( 1733) I. 
46 In our Dialect a vicious Man is a Man of pleasure .. a 
l^ady is said to have an affair, a Gentleman to be a gallant, 
a Rogue in business to be one that knows the world. 174* 
Middleton Cicero (ed. 3) II. vii. 196 After the affair of Pin- 
denissum, an exploit of more 6 clat and importance. 17S3 
Hanwav Trav . (176a) II. I. L 3 The french .. catling it an 
affair of honor. *774 Mss. Chapone hnprov . Mind I. 182 
If your friend should . . intend to carxy on an affair of love. 
1816 Scott OldMort. xviL (1868) 730 The enemy persevered 
in their at tack— the affair was fiercely disputed. 1826 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey mi. viil 434 Every affair of any character during 
the late war was fought overagaininthetent. *855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 111 .316 The strenuous opposition.. offered to the 
government.. in the affair of Wood s patent. 

4 . Loosely and familiarly of things material, in 
which use affair serves merely as a peg to support 
an epithet, 'a poor affair/ etc. Cf. concern. 

180a Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. I.xx. (1816) 189 His wife 
was no grand affair. . a merchant’s daughter. 1845 Dar¬ 
win Voy. Nat. viii, ITie Plata looks like a noble estuary on 
the map, but is in truth a poor affair. 1870 H. Northcott 
in CatselCs Techn. Educ. IV. 344/1 In this example the 
cone headstock is a very small affair. 

16 , Doing, action, performance. Obs . rare, 
c 1500 Lancelot 983 Wich ware to few a^aine the gret 
affere Of galiot. 1596 Chapman Iliad v. 503 Mars .. with 
his best affair, Obey’d the pleasure of the Sun. 

1 0 . Mode of doing; bearing, deportment, appear¬ 
ance, conduct. [Very common in OFr. Here only 
in Sc. writers.] Obs. 

1375 BARROua Bruce t. 361 He wes off full fayr effer, Wyss, 
curtaiss, and deboner, (Cf. Vie S. A le.xi 31, // est hoftte de 
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boen of ere, Douz et ereable et deboner e.\ c 1425 WvNTOUN 
Cron. ix. xxvii. 3x5 Commendyt heily his afiTere His aporte 
and his mancre. c 1500 Lancelot 3043 Yhowr manhed, 
yhour worschip, and affere. Ibid. 3059 Most knychily of 
affere. C1505 Dunbar Daunce in Warton II. 445 Frawart 
was their affair. 1575 in Pref. to Lane ham's Lett. 73 That 
fre answerd with fayr afeir. 

+ 7 . Fortune, rank, dignity. [Very common in 
OFr. in phr. de battle afaire , de grant afaire , de 
fovre afaire , etc. In Eng. ?only in Caxton.] Obs. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Metarn . xiv. xii. She was ryche and of 
grete affayre. *481 — Myrrour m. xxi. 180 Our lord god 
is moche myghty, & of a right hye affayre. 

Affaminait, obs. form of Effeminate. 
r Affanrine. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Famine, ? after 
Fr. affatnement. J Famine. 

c 1450 Lonelich Grant 11 . 356 A gret affamync amonges 
hem was. 

t Affamish, v. Obs .; also 7 afamish. [f. Fr. 
affamc-r, OFr. afamer, afemcr, — Fr. afamar, It. 
affamare, pointing to a late L. or early Rom. *affz- 
mare , f. ad to, fa mem hunger. Many OFr. vbs. in 
•cr had variants in -ir t - iss-ant (whence ICng. -isn); 
cf. Affeebi.e, Afff.eblisii ; on this analogy other 
Fr. vbs. in -er received the ending -is/i in Eng.] 

1 . trans. To afflict with hunger or famine; to 
starve. 

1568 Bible (‘ Bishops’) Gen. xlii. 55 All the land of Egypt 
was afTamished. 1615 Bvfield On Coloss. i. 21 (1869) 125/2 
The deadness of his heart, which afamisheth the suul in 
spiritual things. 1633 K p - Hall Hard Texts 249 The fool¬ 
ish slothful man .. affamisheth himselfe with wilfull idleness, 

2 . intr. (fr. reft.) To suffer or j)erish from hunger. 
*62* Bp. Hall Serm. 130 That men may not affamish, 

whom God hath fed. 1655 G. Hall Triumphs of Rome 123 
Beggars which are ready to affamish for want. 

tAffa’mished, ppl. a. Obs .; also-ysit. [f.prec. 
+ -El).] Afflicted with hunger, famished, starving. 
1552 Lvndesay Monarche 5495 AfTamysit for fait of fude. 
1615 T. Adams Pract. ft'ks. U861) 1 . 429 To become the 
food of the afTamished sons of men. 1657 Trapp Comment. 
Esther iv. 11 11 . 143 King Jorarn Ihcard] the afTamished 
woman that called to him for justice. 

t Affa'inishing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as prcc. + 
*JN*<;b] Afflicting with hunger; famishing, starving. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases of Const, v. (1654) 37 r I*o raise himself 
by the affamishing of others. / bid. iv. 1.288 To preserve 
him from affamishing. 

+ Affa mishing, ///. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 2 .] That afflicts with hunger orstarves; starving. 

1650 Bp. Hall Balm of Gilead < J.) I tell thee of.. their 
affamishing meals; their nightly watchings. 

Affamishment (afc-miJWnt). [f. Affamish v. 
+ -ment.] The act of famishing or starving with 
hunger ; the state of being Starved ; starvation. 

1590 J. Greenwood Stand. Art. Pref. A 2 To the vtter 
vndoing and affamishment of them. X615 Crooke Body of 
Man 99 in time of necessity and afTamishmcnt. 2855 Single* 
ton Virgil J. 327 Rueful despite and foul afTamishmcnt. 

Affatuate (afce'tir/et), a. [f. (on analogy of 
infatuate) L. ad to + fatuus silly. There is no 
corresponding L. compound.] Infatuated. 

1834 Sir H. Taylor A rtevelde 11. v. ii. Wks. 1864 1. 259 By 
art of witchcraft so affatuate, That for his love they'd dress 
themselves in dowlas And fight with men of steel 

t Affa’tuated, ///. a. [f. as prcc. with ppl. 
ending -ED. Cf. infatuated .] Infatuated. 

1649 Milton Eikonokl. Pref. Wks. 1851, 332 IThey] are so 
much affatuated, not with his person, only, but with his pal- 
pable faults, and doat upon his deformities. 

Affear, afFeard, variants of Afeab, Afeard. 
Affear, variant of Affere v. Obs., to apportion, 
t Affe’ct, sb. Obs. [ad. L. affectu-s, n.>of com¬ 
pleted action, f. affic-frc to act upon, dispose, con¬ 
stitute.] Disposition or constitution. 

I. Mental. 

1 . The way in which one is affected or disposed ; 
menial state, mood, feeling, desire, intention. 

e 1374 Chaucer Troylus tit. 1342 And therto dronken had 
as hotte and stronge As Cresus did, for his affectes wronge. 
1528 Roy Rede me (Arb.) X17 Goode christen men with pure 
affecte. 1531 Elyot Gov. (1557) 11. vii. 104 Contrary to his 
owne affectes and determinate purposes. 1533 Tinoale 
Supper of the Lord ks. 111 . 266 God is searcher of heart 
and reins, thoughts and affects. *580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 
351 She gaue a dolefull way to her bitter affects. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva i 07 The affects and Passions of the Heart and Spirits, 
are notably disclosed by the Pulse. 

csp. b. Inward disposition, feeling, as contrasted 
with external manifestation or action ; intent, in¬ 
tention, earnest, reality. Contrasted with chert or 
outward appearance; and with effect or result. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 5480 Fully to knowen, without were, 
Freend of affect, and freend of chere. c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. v. v. 509 This man ou}te loue in affect and in effect 
his owne bodi more than the bodi of his fadir. 1552 Latimer 
Serm. in Line. vii. 227 Restitution must be made eyther in 
effect or affect, thou must be sorry in thy hart and aske 
God forgiueness. 1591 Florio Second Frutes 35 ,1 accept the 
affect, in lieu of the effect. 1615 T. Adams Lycanthr. 6 Reall 
in his right, in his might: Royall in his affects and effects. 

C. Feeling, desire, or appetite, as opposed to 
reason ; passion, lust, evil-desire. 

1532 Elyot Goi>ernour (1580) 109 Temperance . . is the 
moderatrice. . of al motions of the minde, called affects. 
J 545 4 0YE P■*/*>*' Daniel \v. G4 These fiaterers so nyghe 
them in fauour, feding their affectes, 1592 Greene Maidens 


Dreattte xxv, He bridled those affects that might offend. 
2619 Middleton Temple Masque Wks. V. 144 No doubt 
affects will be subdued with reason. 

d. biased feeling, partiality. 

1557 Earl Surrey in 'Lett ell s Mi sc. (Arb.) 29 An eye, whose 
Judgement none affect could blinde. 

2 . Disposition, temper, natural tendency. 

1541 Elyot hit. Gorrm. 35 To knowe the sundry wittes, 
maners, affectes, and studies of men. 1588 Siiaks. L.L.L. 
1. i. 152 For euery man with his affects is borne. 1592 Greene 
Conny catching Pref. i, 'l ime refineth mens affects. 1606 
Brvskett Civill Life 50 Plato .. distinguished these two 
affects, into both these faculties of the soute. 

3 . csp. Keeling towards or in favour of; kind 
feeling, affection. 

1440 Promp. Pam. Affecte, or welwyllynge, Affect us. 1543 
Bf.con Policy of lEar Wks. 1843, 234 Her private affect to¬ 
ward her children. 1586 J. Hooker Giraldus's Hist. Iret. 
in Holinsh. 11 . 55/1 Vtterlie void of that affect, which is 
naturallie ingrafted in man. 1593 Shahs. Rich. //, 1. iv. 30 
Wooing poore Craftesmen, with the craft of soules . . As 
'twere, to banish their affects with him. 1596 Southwell 
(/iV/c^Consolatorie Epistle for afflicted minds, in the affects 
of dying friends. 1633 Ford Loves Sacrif i. ii, (1839)78 
M adam, 1 observe, I n your affects, a thing to ine most strange. 

4 . An affectation, a trick. 

1588 Frausck Lav tors Log ike 1. v. 31b, This were an affect 
of an extetnporall Rhetor to salute a man by name without 
premeditation. 

II. Physical. 

5 . The way in which a thing is physically af¬ 
fected or disposed ; especially, the actual stale or 
disposition of the body. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. ix. § 3 (1873) How far the hu- 
mours and affects of the body do alter or work upon the 
mind. 1626 — Sylva § 835 The true passages and processes 
and affects and consistencies of matter and natural bodies. 
1679 Brian Pissc-proph. 7 The symptoms and affects of the 
sick party. 

6. csp. A state of body opposed to the normal; in¬ 
disposition, distemper, malady, disease; ‘affection. 1 

1533 Elyot Caste/of Helth(i$s > > 54 Vomyle amendelh the 
affectes of the rayncs. 1563 T. Calk Antidot. 11. 9 Very 
precious in burnings and scaldings and lyke affectes. 1616 
Surelet & Markh. Countrey Panne 245 It is of great vse 
for the affects of the lungs. 1679 tr. Willis’s Pluirm. Ration. 
in Blount’s Mat. ///r/.u693) 112 Who presently after drink¬ 
ing Coffee became worse as to those Affects. 

t Affe’Ct, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. affect-us pa. pplc. 
of affiefre to do something to, to act upon, influence, 
dispose, incline; f. af = ad- to 4 fac-vvc to do.] 1 )is- 
posed, inclined * Affected 11 . 

c 2400 Apol.for Loll. 88 ]>ey are more affect to o ytnage 
j>an to an ojxrr. 1538 Starkey England ii. § 19, 47 Kuery 
cuntrey, cyty, and towne lyke wyse affecte and disposyd. 

Affect (afe’kt), 7’.1 [a. Fr. affecte-r (15th c.\ ad. 
L .affectd-rc to aim at, aspire to, endeavour to have, 
pretend to have; freq. of affccrc (f. ad to + faccre 
to do) to put to, hence red. {sc faccre ad) to put 
or apply oneself to, to aim at. See also Afff.ct z\ 2 ] 

•fl. trans . To aim at, aspire to, or make for; to 
seek to obtain or attain, a. a thing. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 263/1 Roch affectyng no mortal 
glorye hyd his lignage, 1593 Siiaks. 2 Hen. IT, tv. vii. 104 
Have 1 affected wealth, or honour? 1605 Bacon Adv. I.earn. 
1. vii. § 27 (1873) Catsar did extremely affect the name of 
king. 1615 Sandvs Trav. 105 Elated with these beginnings, 
he affected the empire of the world. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
ix. 192 He with more earnestness refused a Bishopric!*, then 
others affected it. 1675 T. Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 
2i Gracious hearts affect that which they cannot effect. 1721 
STRYPE£rcA^/c/«.(x8i6)Il. 200 Was beheaded on Tower hill 
for affecting the kingdom. 2725 Pope Odyssey xi. 386 The 
Gods they challenge, and affect the skies. 1794 Paley A 'at. 
Theol. xxiii. 390 How should the blind animal affect sight, 
of which blind animals .. have neither conception nor desire? 

f b. to do a thing. 

1589 Bernard TerenceBcd., I have affected to makeknownc 
the good will I doe . . beare to you. 1611 Bible Ecclus. 
xiii. ix Affect not to be made equall vnto him in talke. 1776 
T. Jefferson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1 . 22 He has affected to 
render the military independent of, and superior to, the civil 
power. 

2 . To be drawn to, have affection or liking for; 
to take to, be fond of, show preference for; to fancy, 
like, or love. a. a person, arch, or lObs. 

la 1550 Robin Hootl in E. E.P. Rom. (1858) II. 91 He, 
whom he most affected . . was called little John. 1580 
North Plutarch (1676)43 Their favourers and lovers, which 
did affect and entertain them. 2601 Shaks. Tivel. N, 11. v. 
28 Maria once told me, she did affect me. 1623 Bingham 
Xenophon 39 Alwaies soure and cruell, so that Souldiers 
affected him as children doe their Schoolemaster. 2627 
Feltham Resolves \. xvi. Wks. 1677, 28 It leams him in his 
patience, to affect his Enemies. 2633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 
223 Those that affect me shall be sure not to lose their love. 
1690 W. Walker Idiom. Ang-Lat. 13, I do not affect you, 
nonamo te. 1760 Sterne Tr. Shandy {1802)NT 11 .xxxiv. 292 
All the world knows that Mrs. Wadman affects my brother 
Toby. 

b. a thing, arch. 

1593 Drayton Eclogues v. 45 Nor things so base doe I 
affect at all. 1639 Fuller Holy War 1. xv. (1840) 25 Who 
never cordially affected this war. 1656 Bramhall Replic. L 
71 Persons .. who doe passionately affect Episcopacie. 2720 
Shadwell Tirnon 1. 11. 302 No man can justly praise But 
what he does affect. 2735 Pope Donne Sat. 11.76 Takes God 
to witness he affects your cause. 1875 F. J . Scudamore Day 
Dreams 5 Nor do 1 greatly affect the early thrush. 

c. a thing touching one’s own practice: To like 
to practise, use, wear, or frequent. 

1589 Nashe A tm. for Parrat 15 a, As in garments so in 


ouemment continually affecting new fashions. 1642 Fuller 

loly Prof. St. iv. xiv. 310 She much affected rich and 
costly apparell. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 373 The 
Turkes without scruple affect the name of Mahomet. 1660 
T. Stanley Hist. Philos. { 1701)85/2 Socrates little affected 
I’ravel, his Life being wholly spent at home. 1665 Wither 
Lords Pr. Pref., They who superstitiously affect this Form 
of Prayer. 1704 Hearne Duct. It 1 st or A 2724 1.416 Dionysius 
affected Plato’s Conversation. 2718 Free-thinker No. 75.142 
The little Genius affects Wiles. 1854 Thackeray Xnucomes 

I. 126 That peculiar costume which he affecied. 2862 Loud. 
Rev. 23 Aug. 168 lie affected the back Ministerial benches. 

d. to do a thing. ? Obs. 

1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701)28/2 ,1 affect above all 
things to live under a Democracy. 1699 1 C\elyn Acetaria 
(1729) 180 Some affect to have it fry’d a little broun and crisp. 
1751 Johtin Serm. (1771) V. \ iii. 172 The greatest monarchs 
have affected to be called Father of their country. 

+ e. absol. To incline or like. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. I. ili. 71, 1 go from hence Thy Soul- 
dier, Seruant, making Peace or Warre, As thou affects. 
1643-5 in Scl.fr. Hart. Misc. (1793' 301 His malady in¬ 
creased or diminished as he {his man] affected. 

3 . Of animals and plants: To frequent naturally 
or habitually, to haunt, to inhabit. 

1616 St'RFLLi ft Markh. Conn trey Panne 285 lumper 
affcetcih the tops of mountaines. 1793 G. White .Vat. Hist. 
Srtb. xviil <18531 Here ami there a bird may affect some 
odd peculiar place. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Councx. I Ttys. 
Sc. § 27. 305 Groups of alga- . . affect particular tempera¬ 
tures or /ones of latitude. 1873 Bkounis*; Red Cott. X.-Cuf 
1076 Tessellated pavement,—equally Affected by the scor¬ 
pion for its nest. 

4 . Of things: To have or display a natural ten¬ 
dency toward, to tend to assume or put on. 

1612 Drayton Poty-olbion v. votes 80 Their tongues did 
naturallie affect ..the British Dialect. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos, in. 158 A contrary posture to that which it naturally 
affects. 1756 Burke Sup/. <y B. Wks. 1842 1 . 57 Any body .. 
affecting some regular shape. 1850 C. 1 >.u iit.NV Atomic Th. 
viii. (ed. 21 269 Why the same body should sometimes affect 
one crystalline form, and sometimes another ? 

5 . To show ostentatiously a liking for; to make 
an ostentatious use or display of; to take upon 
oneself artificially or for effect, to assume. 

1605 Siiaks. Lear 11. ii. 102 Who hauing beenc prais’d for 
bluutnessc, doth affect A saucy roughnes. 1663 lint 1 u 
Hudibr. 1. i. 94 A Babylonish Dialect, which learned Pedants 
much affect. 1715 Burnet Ilist. own Time 1 i;C6 1.17 lie 
affected the grandeur of a regal court. 1735 I'oi i Her. I p. 

II. i. 97 Spenser himself affait> the obsolete. 1781 Giiiuon 
Decl. t? F. II. xxxiv. 283 He at first affected a stern and 
haughty demeanour. 1796 Morse A liter. Geog. 1 .761 J hey 
affected the appellation of patriots. 1855 Macaulav Hist. 
Lug. IV. 135 To affect the character of loyal men. 1866 
Rogers Agric.fr Prices 1 . xiv. 250,1 am not botanist enough 
to affect any judgment on the subject. 

b. To assume the character of a person^. 

1595 Siiaks. John i.i.86 The accent of his tongue affccteth 
him. a 1616 B. Jonson Discov. i*i\> Spenser, in affecting 
the ancients, writ no language. 1729 T. Cooke Tales, eti. 
27 Her Sire, affecting now the tender Man. 1865 Carlyle 
P'redk. Gt. 11. vi. viii. 217 He affected the freethinker, and 
carried libertinism to excess. 

e. with inf : To ‘ profess,’ take upon one. 

1720 Wateklami Serm. 56 Some of late have affected 
very much to say (hat all things \icre created through the 
Son. 1724 J)k Foe, etc. Tour thr. Gt. Brit. (1769 1 V. 273 
The Lochs.. which some affect to t all the River Abc-r. 1853 
Maurice Proph. <y Kings viii. 123 lie affected to restore the 
idolatry which Aaron had sanctioned in the wilderness. 1856 
Kane Arctic Expl. 1 . xxviii. 363 Lvery one who affects to 
register the story of an active life. 

Hence, by imperceptible gradations, 

6 . To put on a pretence of; to assume a false 
appearance of, to counterfeit or pretend. 

1661 Barrow Serm. 1 . i. 4 He affects commendations incom¬ 
petent to him. 1723 J. Sheffield (D. of Buckhnt.) Wks. 
(t7£3> 1 . 290 Who . . would soon have shewn A real rage, 
which now he but affected. 1813 Scott Rokeby v. xvi. 209 
Fach look and accent, framed to please, Seemed to affect a 
playful ease. 1837 Disraeli I'cnetia 1. viii. (1871: 40 He 
had ever affected a haughty indifference on the subject, 

b. with inf. (or gerund). 

1603 Daniel Defence Rhime 13 (1717) 12 Wc smooth up a 
weak confused Sense, affecting Sound to be unsound. 1679 
Sheffield & Drvden Ess. on Sat. 70 How that affects to 
laugh, how this to weep. 1753 Smollett Ct. Pa thorn (1784) 
138/1 Although Fathom looked upon this proposal as an 
extravagant symptom of despair, he affected to approve of 
the scheme. 1816 Scott Antiq. (1879* II. xxv. 52 He tired, 
or affected to tire. 1848 Dickens Dombey (C.D.ed.) 33 
“Oh you beauties !*’ cried Susan Nipper, affecting to salute 
the door by which the two ladies had departed. 1879 M. 
Arnold Irish Cath. in Mixed Ess. too, 1 have never affected 
to be surprised . . at the antipathy of the Irish to us. 

•f 7 . absol. To assume artificial or pretended man¬ 
ners ; to put on airs. Obs. rare. 

1631 Cornwallyes Ess. xxiii, Affectation begets Extremi¬ 
ties : Man is allowed onely the middle w ay, he strayeth when 
he affects. 169a Lady Russell Let. 21 July, I take some 
care not to affect in these retirements. 

Affect (afe kt), v2* [f. (directly or through Fr. 
affcctcr) L. affect- ppl. stem of affelre to do to, act 
on, influence, attack with a disease; also, to put 
to, attach to ; i. ad to + faccre to do, make. The 
L. frequentative ajfeetdrc (see prec.) had also rarely 
the sense of ‘ attack as a disease/ whence sense 1 
might be taken, merely as another branch of the 
preceding verb; but the others can be referred 
only to affiefre. Though all the senses are in mod. 
Fr., our 1-4 are not in Cotgr. (1611-50), who has 
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AFFECTED, 


onl/ to ' fasten or tye on ; destinate (or bind for) ; 
assigne or appoint untowhence our sense 
though this is also a less common use of L. affcere 
{aliquid ad aliqutm). It corresponds formally, 
and in sense parlly, to the earlier Afaite, which 
was obs. long before the introduction of this.] 

1. To attack, lay hold of, act upon contagiously, 
or attaint (as, or after the manner of, a disease). 
Rare in the active voice in earlier usage. 

1606 Shaks. 7 >. ff Cr. 11. ii. 59 And the will dotes that is 
inclineable To what infectiously it selfe affects. 172* De 
Foe Plague 77 The inward gangrene affected their vitals. 
1782 F. Home Clin . Exper. 283 Affected with pain in his 
loins, which affects the thigh-joint. 1881 Daily 7 el, 27 Dec., 
The returning pilgrims.. were the means of affecting the 
people of the districts through which they passed. 

+ 2. To attaint with a crime or offence: ‘a phrase 
merely juridical.’ J. Oh. 

1726 Ayliffe Par ergon 59 She shall have alimony . . un¬ 
less you can affect them with Fraud. 

3. To lay hold of, impress, or act upon (in mind 
or feelings); to influence, move, touch. 

1662 Fuller Worthies (\Z^o)lW. isgApassage thataffectcd 
me with wonder. 1667 Milton/’. L.\. 97 The trouble of thy 
thoughts this night in sleep Affects me equally. 1722 De Foe 
Moll FI. (1840) 238 When once we are hardened in crime no 
fear can affect us. 1780 Burke in Corr. (1844) 11 .354 ,1 do not 
think I have ever on any occasion seemed to affect the M ouse 
more forcibly. 1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds vii. 99 
The honour paid to her husband had affected her. 1876 
Black Madcap V. xviii. 161 The sportsman was not affected 
with all these taunts and jeers. 

4. To make a material impression on ; to act 
upon, influence, move, touch, or have an effect on. 

1631 Sanderson Serm. II. 6 Oils and ointments.. affect 
three distinct senses. 1667 Milton P.L.x. 653 The Sun .. so 
tomove, so shine, As might affect the Earth with cold and heat. 
1667 Bovle Orig. Formes <y Qual. 26 External bodies being 
fitted to affect the Eye, others the Ear, others the Nostrils. 
1764 Reid/ uq, 11 ion. Mind\.% 2.121 The effluvia of bodies af¬ 
fected our hearing. 1817 Malthus Population I. 360 Causes, 
which affect the number of births or deaths, may or may 
not affect the average population. 1840 Macaulay Clive 70 
This system . . might affect the amount of the dividends. 
1846 Prescott I'erd. <$- Isab. I. Introd. 17 No person could 
be affected in life or property, except by a decision of this 
court. 1855 Bain Senses ff Intel!. *18641 u. i. § it. 93 Bodily 
exercise indirectly affects all the organs of the body. 

5. To apply specially; to assign, to allot; to 
attribute. ^Only in passive voice, as in mod. I‘r., 
though in 17 th c. Fr. active, as in L.) 

j6ii Cotgr., Nantir, to consigne. . to tye fast; affect, ap¬ 
point, or point out, one thing for th‘ indeinnitie, or assurance, 
of another. 1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 296 Broker is 
become a nobler designation than formerly, and is now af¬ 
fected to agents of exchange. 1847 Thackeray Van. Fair 
in. viii, One of the domestics was affected to his special 
service. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Organ . § 4. 108 Of 
our total endowment fund, one, and the smallest third, is 
affected to the promotion of science and learning. 

t Affect ate, ///. a. Obs. [ad. L. affeetdt-us as¬ 
sumed, affected, feigned, pa. pple. of affeetd-re to 
aim at: sec Affect vA] a. Of a thing: Assumed 
unnaturally, forced, strained, stilted, b. Of a per¬ 
son : Assuming artificial airs ; = Affected 1. 4 , 6 . 

*559 Elyot Diet., Acccrcitum dictum, an oracion to much 
affectate or as we ^aie to farre fet. 1578 N.T. fGenev.) 1 Cor. 
Argt., Puffed vp with vaine glory, and affectate eloquence. 
1606 Holland Suetonius 18 Affectate forced phrases and 
curious ynkehornc termes. 1635 J. Hayward Banish'd 
Virg, 170, I like not the being an affectate follower of the 
common stile. 

t Affectate, V. Obs. [f. Affectate a., or L. 
affeetdt- ppl. stem of affccid-re: sec prec.] A more 
Latinized by-form of Affect vA 

1560 J. Daus Sleidane'sComm. 134 b, He.. maye not affec¬ 
tate rule and gouemment, and playe the tyrauni. 1582 
G. Martin Discov. in FuIke's De/. (1843) 202 You affec- 
tatc to thrust the word ‘ image ’ into the text, when there 
is no such thing in the Hebrew or Greek. 1588 Fraunce 
Lawiers Logike 1. iv. 27 The like absurditie would it bee 
. . to affectate such woordes as were quite worne out at 
hceles and elbowes long before the nativitie of Geffrey 
Chawcer. 1595 Lodge De/. Stage Plays (1853)9 What made 
Austin so much affectate that heavenly fury ? 

t Affectated, /pi. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ed.] = 
Affectate,///. a., and Affected I. 4 . 

1580 Bahet Alvearie, A 194 Much affectated : farre fette 
.. A stile or oration to much affectated wyth strange words. 
1617 J. Rider Much affectated, Putidutus .. A little af- 
fectated, Putidiusculus . 

t Affectately, adv. Obs. [f. Affectate a. + 
-ly‘A] = Affectedly. 

*635 J. Hayward Banish'd Virgin 136 There was not any 
species of simplicity that I counterfeited not affectately. 

Affectation (scfekt^jbn). [ad. (directly or 
through Fr. affectation, 16 th c. in Litt.) L. affecta¬ 
tions m a pursuit after, an aspiring to, f. affeetd-re : 
see Affect vA Sense 6 is a direct adoption of one 
sense of Fr affectation. See Affect v. 2 5 .] 

+1. A striving after, aiming at; a desire to ob¬ 
tain, earnest pursuit. Const, of. Obs. 

IJ949 Sir W. Paget in Strypc Eccl. Mem. (1816) II. 295 His 
opinion to be good to the poor, and affectation of the good 
word of the commons. 1608-11 Bp. Hall Medit. (1627)111. 
95 To be caried away with an affectation of fame is so vaine 
and absurd. 1617 J. Rider, Affectation, a curious desire of 
a thin^ which nature has not given, Affectatio. 1659 Pear¬ 
son Creed (1839) 293 Pretended sedition and affectation of 


the crown. 1711 Steele Sped . No. 6 r 4 The Affectation 
of being Gay and in Fashion, has very nearly eaten up our 
Good Sense and our Religion. 

+ 2. Inclination towards, affection, liking, fond¬ 
ness {of). Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four/ooted Beasts (1673) 390 No conscience 
of religion can avert the monstrous love of delights from 
the affectation of men. 1641 Ld. Brooke Disc. Nat. Episc. 
1. ii. 4 If a Minister once come to lose the heart and affec¬ 
tation s of his people. 1795 Gibbon A utobiogr. in Mi sc. Wks. 
(1814) I. 115 Nor was I displeased at her preference and 
affectation of the manners, the language, and the literature 
of France. 

3. A displayed or ostentatious fondness for; 
studied display of. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Paraphr. 371 Affectation of elo¬ 
quence. 1600 B. Jonson Cynthia Rev. v. L 6 The affectation 
Of an enforc’d, and form’d austeritie. 1686 Dryden Hind 
\ P. 1. 395 Affectation of an ancient line. 1716-8 Lady M. 
W. Montague Lett. 1 . *xv. 80 It was not an affectation of 
showing my reading. 1855 Prescott Philip II, 1. it (Routl.) 
29 His dress., was rich and elegant, but without any affecta- 
tion of ornament. 1861 T. Wright Ess. Archaeot. II. aciv. 
60 This affectation of Latin reached its greatest height in .. 
the reign of James I. 

4. Arlificial or non-natural assumption of behav¬ 
iour ; artificiality (of manner) ; putting on of airs. 

1593 Nashe Christ's Teares 2 a, The superfluous affecta¬ 
tion of my prophane puft vp phrase. 1598 Shars. MerryWives 
1. i. 152 What phrase is this, Heheareswith care? Why, it is 
affectations. 1642 Howell For. Trav. (1869) 63 Hee must 
abhorre all affectations, all forced postures and comple¬ 
ments. 1776 Gibbon Decl. $ F. I. xxii. 616 His simplicity 
was not exempt from affectation. 1827 Carlyle Misc. 1 .10 
The essence of affectation is that it be assumed. 1872 Black 
Adv. 0/Phaeton iii. 29 Her pretty affectations of petulance. 

5. As that which is artificial is often unreal, this 
asses imperceptibly into, Unreal assumption ; 
ollow or false display; simulation, pretence. 

1581 Sidney De/. Poesie <1622) 527 That hony-flowing 

matron Eloquence, apparelled, or rather disguised in a cur- 
tisan-like painted affectation. 1625 Bacon Ess. xxxviii. 
(1862) 160 A Mans Nature is best perceived in Privatenesse, 
for there is no Affectation. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 20 
T i Affectation, or a perpetual disguise of the real character 
by fictitious appearances. 1866 Jf. Martineau Ess. I. igi 
Their profession . . becomes an empty affectation. 1873 
Buckle Crvilis. III. v. 321 Some people affect to carry on 
trade for the good of others; hut this is mere affectation. 

t 6 . Special application, destination, or attribu¬ 
tion. Obs. rare. 

1611 Cotgr., Nantissement . . a publicke, or legall affecta¬ 
tion, fastening, appointing, or pointing out of one thing for 
the securitie or indemnitie of another. 

Affect at ionist >fekt^jdnist). [f.prec. + -ist,] 
One who indulges in affectation or artificiality. 

1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 177 * Adamantiferous/ etymologi¬ 
cally correct, would never answer; but all except pedants or 
affectationists would be satisfied with ’diamond-producing.’ 

t Affectations, a. Obs. rare~ l . Of the nature 
of affectation. (In the quotation read instead of 
affectations in Shaks. Merry Wives 1 . i. 153 .) 

1687 M. Clifford Notes on Dryden iii. 12 For to me, as 
Parson Hugh says in Shakespear, they seemed Lunacies, it 
is mad as a mad Dog, it is affectatious. 

t Affectator. Obs. rare. [a. L. affectator n. of 
agent f. affeetdre : see Affect t'.i] - Affecter. 

1610 Healey tr. Viveson St. Aug. Cttyo/God 31% Hee was 
an affectator of glory. 1733 Bailey tr. Erasm. Colloq. (1877) 
79 (D.) Those affectators of variety seem equally ridiculous. 

Affected (afe kted), ppl. a. [f. Affect + -ed. 
Really consists of three words : r. pa. pple. of 
Affect vA- earlier affectate ; 2 . adj. f. Affect sb. 
+ -ed ; 3 . pa. pple. of Affect v 2 . To some ex¬ 
tent the senses are confused, through the formal 
identity of the words.] 

I. Pa. pple. of Affect vA, = earlier Affectate. 
+1. Sought after, aimed at, desired. Obs . 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wares v. xc, Twixt Yorke, and the 
affected sov'raignty. 160a Carew Comw. 14 b, With other 
lesse bcneficiall and affected commodities. 1608 Bp. Hall 
Epistles t. iii, It is at once had and affected. 1649 Milton 
Eikonokl. Pref. (1847) 274/1 A work assigned rather than by 
me chosen or affected. 

+ 2. Fondly held, cherished; entertained of 
choice, intentional. Obs. 

1589 T. B. tr. La Primaudaye's Fr. Acad. 150 Man having 
by nature imprinted in his soule an affected and earoest in¬ 
clination to his soveraigne good. 1623 \V. Lisle tr. Sax. 
Treat, on O. ff N. T. Pref. 13 Grosse, wilfull, and affected 
ignorance. 1640 Prerog. Pari, in Sel./r. Hart. Misc. (1793) 
241 Make the world know, that bis cruelty was not affectca. 
1705 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 171 Their Love and Preference 
of Darkness is more affected and obstinate. 

+ 3. Loved, beloved. Obs. 

1600 Chapman Iliad vm. 318 In all the desperate hours Of 
his affected Hercules. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia (1629^78 
They should live with Powhatan as his chiefe affected. 1626 
W. Sandys Ovid's Me tarn. 216 Her spearc.. Kisl his affected 
lips without a wound. 1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat viiL (1867) 
190 Some sacrifice the reverence to this admired preacher, 
and others almost adore that affected pastor. 1654 Gayton 
Festiv. Notes tv. ii. 183 His love to his affected, though some 
106 years posthumus Kinsman. 

4. Assumed or displayed artificially; put on for 
effect; non-natural, artificial, stilted, ‘got up.* 

*594 QarewI Huart/s Exam. Wits (1616) 136 To haue a 
readie tongue of his own, and not affected, choice words. 
164a Milton Militia A 4 ,1 have not used any affected style. 
1678 Rochester in Shaksp. Cent. Praise 364 But does oot 
Dryden find ..Shake-spear’s stile Stiff and affected? 1723 


J. Sheffield (D. of Buckhm.) Wks. 1753 1 . 51 An air affected, 
and a haughty mien; Something that seems to say, I would 
be seen. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 645 His diction, 
affected and florid, but often singularly beautiful and melo¬ 
dious, fascinated many young enthusiasts. 

5. Assumed falsely or in outward semblance 
merely; pretended, simulated. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel g i a, Those Lines must be visible, 
no affected ones, nor small as a haire. 1679 Sheffield & 
Dryden Ess. on Sat. 67 Dissembling still in either place, 
Affected humour, or a painted face. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 153 r :i Without any of the heir’s affected grief or secret 
exultation. 18^0 Lynch Thcoph. Trinat v. 85 This their 
dull sadness..is affected and heartless. 1879 M r CARTHV 
Hist, ouw Times I. 30 His real or affected levity gave way 
to a genuine and lasting desire to make her life happy. 

6 . Of persons : Full of affectation ; non-natural 
or artificial in manner, pretentions, assuming airs. 
(An extension of 4 ; not directly from pa. pple.) 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 15 He is too picked, too spruce, 
too affected, too odde. 1689 Shadwfll Bury Fair 1. i. 122 
Conceited affected lades. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. 11. i. 440 
Each affected She that tells my story. 1735 Pope I lor. Pip. 
11. i. 105 Damn all Shakespear, like th’ aflected F00L 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. ff It. Journ. I. 157 She seemed to be her 
actual self, and nothing affected or made up. 

II. = earlier Affect ppl. a., L. affectus „ [whence 
formed by distinctive ppl. ending -ed ; or from Af¬ 
fect sb. -r -ed 2 , as in mind-ed , will-ed, etc.] 

I. Having an affection (formerly affect), disposi¬ 
tion, or inclination of any kind ; disposed, inclined. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinsh. III. 372/2 That will judge 
to the contrarie, unless he be parciallie affected. 1598 Barret 
Theor. Warres t. ii. 12 Let him make choise of the armes.. 
whereunto he findeth himselfe most affected and fit. 1611 
Cotgr., Addonne, given, bent, affected, addicted, inclined. 
1611 Bible 2 Macc. xiv. 5 And asked how the lewes stood 
affected. 1682 Hewer in Pcpys' Diary VI. 144 Variously dis¬ 
coursed of as people were affected and inclined. 1684 Dunyas 
Pilgr. ti. 151 How stands the country affected towards 
you ? c 1815 Miss Austen Pcrsuas. (1833) II. ix. 390 You 
might, some time or other.be differently affected towards him. 

b. Usually with the direction of the affection or 
disposition indicated by well, ill, etc. Well- or 
ill-disposed, or -conditioned (mentally). 

* 5 S 3 87 Foxe A. ff M. (1596’ 136 1 If anic good men were 
well affected or minded toward religion. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
11, i. 100 No maruaile then, though he were ill affected. 1611 
Bible Acts xiv. 2 Made their mindes euill affected against 
the brethren. 1647 Sprigg Ang. Rediv. iv. ix. (1854) 315 
Many well affected citizens also went forth, a 1674 Claren¬ 
don IIist. Rebell. II. vi. 90 The Major part.. being cordially 
Affected to the Government. 1832 Lytton Eug. Aram ix. 
60 You are an honest man, and well affected to our family. 

f 2. csp. Having a favourable affection or inclina¬ 
tion ; favourably disposed or inclined; attached, 
partial {to). Obs., but cf. dis-affcctcd. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scott. II. 557 bn to his sone affectit 
so wes he. 1553 87 Foxe A. ff M. (1596) 136/2 Ethelstan. . 
was so affected towards Odo. 1584 A. Monday (title) A 
Watchwoord to Englande.. Written by a faith full affected 
Freend to his Country. 1618 Shoemaker s Holiday i. (1862) 
6, I hear my cousin Lacy Is much affected to your daughter 
Rose. 1622 Hevlin Cosmogr. tv. (1682) 93 The men arc 
much affected to hunting. 1690 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 11 . 319 
On suspicion of being affected to King James. 

t3. Of bodily disposition or tendency: -condi¬ 
tioned; -disposed. Ill-affected^ indisposed, Obs. 

1586 T. B. tr. La Primaudaye's Fr. Acad. tL (1594) 139 
When the bodie is well affected. 1615 Latham Palconry 
(1633) 104 When you do perceive your Hawke to be ill affected 
in that place. 

III. Pa. pple. of Affect ^.2 = L. affectus. Ap¬ 
parently first = * laid hold of’ by a disease (L. af¬ 
fectus morbo ), and so apparently connected with 

II. 3 , above; then extended to what lays hold of, 
touches, or moves the mind or feelings, or moves 
physically. 

1. Laid hold of (by a disease), under the influence 
of; attacked, seized, afflicted; tainted, distem¬ 
pered, diseased. Const, with. 

a 1619 Donne Biathan. 63 To confessc, that those times were 
affected with a disease of this naturalldesireofsuchadeath. 
1633 T. N[ewton] Lemnie's Touchst. Complex. 120 The body 
is mutually affected, and alike distempered. 1751 Chambers 
Cyct. s.v. Affection , The sick are frequently mistaken as to 
the place aflected. 1806 T. Paine Yetlcnv Fever in Misc. Wks. 
II. 180 Of the same extent as the affected part of a city. 
1857 T. Watson Led. Physic xxviii. (cd. 41 502 To conclude 
that the side towards which the mouth was drawn was the 
affected side. 1864 Daily Tct. 26 May, The accused was 
mentally affected, her father and three of her aunts having 
all been insane. 18 68 Public Opin. 2 May 460/1 On exa¬ 
mination of the affected region with the hand. 

+ b. fig. Seized or possessed. Obs. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (1636) Gb, Lest being affected with 
barbarisme, they be also infected with their vneleane con- 
uersation. 1656 N. Bernard Life of Usther 28 He was so 
affected with cnronology and antiquity. 

+ 2. Mentally influenced, moved, impressed; in¬ 
terested or taken up. Const, with. Obs. 

1626 Massinger Rom. Actor Dcd., Such as are only affected 
with jigs and ribaldry. 1673 True Worship 0/God 64 If 
Pulpit Discourses were not so frequent, people would be 
more affected with them. 1756 Burke Sub), ff B. Wks. I. 173 
The imagination and passions arc little or nothing affected. 

3. Moved, influenced, or touched in the feelings; 
usually to sympathy, soitow, or sadness. Const. 
by ( 1 with obs.). 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 32 Hee is more affected with 
the recovering of that one sheepe., than with the safety of 
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the rest. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 187 f 2 Ajul wxs so 
much affected by the fondness of her lover. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. F. III. 53 Deeply affected by his own reproaches. 
1855 Prescott Philip II, 1. i. (Routl.) 9 They were deeply 
affected, and not a dry eye was to be seen in the assemhly. 
4, Moved, influenced, acted upon, physically or 
materially. Const, by (with obs.). 

1748 Hartley Obser r>. Mam. i. § 1. 30The Vibrations., 
may be affected with four sorts of Differences. 176* Dunn 
in Phil. Trans. LI I. 468 Trees and bushments of equal mag- 
nitude at other times, but in their affected state as much 
larger. 1783 George 111 in Dk. of Buckingham’s Crt. Geo. 
II/, II. 219 Preventing the public finances from being ma¬ 
terially affected. 1849 Murchison Siluria iv. 71 The latter 
strata, affected .. by a slaty cleavage. 1878 IIuxlf.y Phy- 
siogr . 188 The water is affected even more than the land. 
t«. Math. Compounded; = Adfected, the special 
form now restricted to this sense. Obs. 

1717 B. Taylor Extr. 0/Roots in Phil. Trans . XXX. 610 
Method of extracting the Roots of affected Equations. 180a 
WoooitnuSE ibid. XC 1 I. 115 The terms affected with 
+ b. by extension. Obs. 

165* Urquhart Jewel Wks. 1834, 276 lie had his proper 
name affected with the agnominal addition of Parresiastes. 

6 . Specially applied ; appointed, assigned, al¬ 
lotted: attributed. (Cf. Fr .affccte and Affect^.- 5 .) 

1611 Cotgr., A ’anti .. affected unto ; fastened or tied on ; 
appointed, or pointed out for; or to whom a thing isaffected; 
on whom it is fastened ; for whom it is appointed. 1850 
Thackeray Penden. xxii. (1863) 181 A female servant . . 
affected to his private use. 1871 Daily Ntnvs {Lct.fr. Paris') 
21 Jan., Horses., affected to military purposes. 

Affectedly (afe-ktedli), adv. [f. Affected a. I. 
+ -ly^.] In an affected manner ; with affectation 
or affection. 

+ 1. With aim or desire, with true intent; inten¬ 
tionally, sincerely, earnestly. 

1596 (fuAPMAN Iliad n. <355 note) Simple, well-meaning, 
standing still affectedly on telling truth. 1628 Larch Mi¬ 
crocosm. Ixxviii. 161 One not hasty to pursue the new'fashion, 
nor yet affectedly true to his old round breeches. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Umlerst. (1727) I. iv. x. § 10. 293, I have affectedly 
made use of this measure, .because I think it would lie of 
general convenience. 1738 War bur TON Div . Legal. I. Ded. 
26 [He] goes affectedly out of his way to do it. 

+ 2. With favourable affection; affectionately, 
lovingly. Obs . 

i6ix Tourneur Ath. Trag. tv. iv. 123 Methinkes she’s very 
affectedly enclin'd To young Sebastian’s company o’ late. 

3. With affectation or studied art; artificially, 
fancifully. (Opposed to simply or naturally.) 

1617 Holyoke Diet. Etytrt. 11. Afeet a t? . , affectedly, 
with overmuch curiosity. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. A/. 
59 Some .. have becne so affectedly vaine as to counterfeit 
mmortality. 1673 Ladies Calling 1. i. § 14 Their gesture, 
their language, nay sometimes their habit too being affec¬ 
tedly masculine. 1787 Bonnycastle Astron. xil 198 His 
philosophical notions are . . affectedly mysterious and ob¬ 
scure. 1838 Hallam Hist. Lit. I. 1. vi. § 16. 369 If * Gospel 
light,' as Gray has rather affectedly expressed it, had not 
* Hashed from Boleyn’s eyes/ 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. 
App. 683 The person affectedly described as ‘Lupus’ is 
really Archbishop Wulfstan. 

4. With studied simulation ; with appearance 
rather than reality; pretendingly, hypocritically. 

1656 Du Gard Lat. Unlocked § 674. 207 Do nothing af¬ 
fectedly, disscmblingly, appearingly for fashions sake. 1795 
T. Huri-STOnk Crotchet Lodge 41, Miss Crotchet. O, dear 
Doctor [turning from him affectedly]. 1839 J ames Louis ,\7 V 
11 , 336 Terrified al a tumult, that he had al first affectedly 
despised. 1861 Flor. Nightingale 35 An affectedly 

sympathising voice, like an undertaker’s at a funeral. 

Affectedness (afe-ktednes). [f. Affected a. I. 
-f-NESS.] ‘The quality of being affected or of 
making false appearances.’ J. ; = Affectation. 

165a French Yorksh. Spa xvii. 23 Neither do I do it out of 
any affectedness to contradict D. Deane’s judgement. 1873 
F. Hall Mo< 1 . Eng. 100 There is a repulsive affectedness in 
this. 

Affecter (afektoj). Also 7-8 afifector. [f. 
Affect tr.i + -er.] 

+ 1 . One who has an affection for, a lover. Obs. 
15 63 C. Watson Polyb. :6 b, I think they were deceyved (as 
affect oures are accustomed). 1590 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tarnburl. 
v. ii, Madam, your father, and the Arabian King The first 
affecter of your excellence, Come now. 1622 Hfylin Cos- 
rnogr. (1682) n. 178 Famous for Government, affectors of 
Freedom. 1638 Venner Tobacco (1650) 404 These idle 
affectors of Tobacco. 

2. A professed adherent or practiscr {of any¬ 
thing) ; an ostentatious or pretentious user, pos¬ 
sessor, or professor. 

1580 ind 3 rd Blast (1869I 100 A great affecter of that 
vaine Art of pfaie making. 1628 Earle Microcosm . xlii. 93 A 
great affecter of wits and such prettinesses. 1660 T. Stanley 
/list. Philos. (1701) 87/2 Vain affecters of Words, ignorant 
of those things which they professed. 17*3 Blackai.l Wks. 
L 499 Our Saviour was no Affecter of Novelty in Devotion. 
*75° Johnson Rambler No. 20P 14 The aflector of great 
excellencies. 1830 Coleridge Ch. St. 168 There are few 
[charges), if any, that I should be more anxious to avoid 
than that of being an affecter of paradoxes, 
t 3. absol. An affected person. Obs. 

1607 P.C, tr . 11 .Stephen's Worldo/li ortders 238 Neithercan 
these fine finical! affecters alleadge the Italian tongue .. to 
warrant their pronunciation. 16:: Cotgr., Affectateur, an 
aflector; one that (curiously) imitates a fashion, or lakes on 
him a habit, which either becomes or befits him not. 

Affectibility (afektlbiliti). [f. Affectiule : 
see-BiLiTV.] The quality or state of being affectible. 
1847 in Craig. 
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Affectible (afektib'l), a. rare . [f. L. affect- ppl. 
stem of L. ajffic-erc (see Affect vf) + -ible, as if 
ad. L. *affcctibilis.'\ Capable of being affected. 

a 1834 Coleridge Notes Tkeol. (x853) 2 That lie could not 
lay aside the absolute, and, by union w T ith the creaturely, 
become affectible. 

Affecting afe-ktiq), vbl. sb. [f. Affects. + 
-in*g L] The process of the vbs. Affect in various 
senses; now mostly gerundial. 

1. Aiming at, showing fondness for, ostentatiously 
displaying, pretending. 

1564 Haw aro Eutro/. To Reader 7 The affectynge and 
desyre of the attaynynge of the Greeke, Latyne, Italian and 
other lounges. 1649 Drumm. oh Hawtii. Wks. 1711, 162 
If any part of his work distaste the reader, it will be the 
extreme affecting of policy. Mod. The folly of affecting 
ignorance of what had happened. 

2. Assuming artificial airs. 

3. Moving of the emotions. 

1756 Burrk Sub/. B. Wks. 1842 I.30 Pain and pleasure, 
in their most simple and natural manner of affecting. 

Affecting (afcktiij), ///. a. [f. Affect v. + 

-INC -.] 

+ 1. (From Affect zG) Loving, affectionate, so¬ 
licitous. Obs. 

16:6 Suri let & Makkii. Count rey Fartne Ded., Darius 
in his deepe affecting desire, made choice of many such 
subiects and Captaines. 1619 Hutton Poll it's Art at. 11842} 
48 To gratulate their kinde affecting host. 

f 2. ^Froin Affect vP 5 .) Using affectation ; af¬ 
fected. Obs. 

1598 Siiaks. Merry Wives 11. i. 145, 1 neuer heard such a 
drawling-affecting, rogue. 1611 Cotgr., Pinsegreneur 
d A mad is, a Phrasemonger . . affecting speaker. 

+ 3. (From Affect z\~) Arresting the mind ; im¬ 
pressive. Obs. 

1665 J. Spencer Proph. 101 When we suddainly awake out 
of some very affecting dream. 1768 Bi.aoksionk Comm. 
1.12 How much more serious and affecting is the case of a 
superior judge. 1779 Johnson Milton 154 Kpick poetry 
. . relates some great event in the most affecting manner. 

4. Acting upon the emotions ; moving, touching; 
thrilling; pathetic. 

1720 Rowk Ulysses 11. i. 46 Oh Nature, how affecting are 
thy Sorrows ! 1756 Burke Sub/. <y B. Wks. I. 231 Beauty 

in distress is much the most affecting beauty. 1790 Cook’s 
Voy. in. VI. 2239 On hearing the recital of his affecting 
catastrophe. 1855 Prescott Philip l/, 1. i. 1 KoulU 9 Lvcn 
the most stoical, was touched by this affecting scene. 

+ 5. Having a physical influence. Obs. 

1794 S. Williams lhst. Uennont 46 Nor is the cold so 
affecting to the human body. 

Affectingly (afektigli), adv. [f. prec. +-ly 2 .] 
In an affecting manner; touchingly, pathetically. 

1788 Lord Sydney in Dk. of Buckingham’s Crt. Geo. ill 
(185311. 438 Attention ..of the value of which he has shewn 
himself affectingly sensible. 1841 Spalding Italy II. 27 
Prefatory verses, which contain an affectingly humble self¬ 
review. 1871 At hen. 8 Apr. 423 It is when he has warmed 
to his work .. that his words read the most affectingly. 

Affection (ufekjbn), sb. Forms: 3 affect i un, 4 - 
5 affectioun, afifoccyone, affeccoun, affcccioun, 
affecsioun, 5 6 affectione, 6 -affection, [a. Fr. 
affection , an early ad. L. affect ion-cm disposition, 
inclination, fondness, f. affic-ere: sec Affect 7 ;.-] 

I. Generally and life rally. 

1. The action of affeeiing, acting upon, or in¬ 
fluencing ; or (when viewed passively) the fact of 
being affected. 

1660 T. Stanley H 1 st. Philos. (1701) 134/2 Whether the 
same affection hapneth to any one, and to him that is next 
him from white, neither is he able to say. 1756 Burke Subl. 
4 B. Wks. 1842 I. 28 There is no difference in the manner 
of their being affected, nor in the causes of the affection. 
1794 J. H utton Philos. Light, etc. 1 \ The reciprocal affection 
of those bodies. 1846 Mill Logic 1. iii. § 4 (1868) 57 Besides 
the affection of our bodily organs from without. 1879 
Carpenter Men/. Physiol. 1. v. 186 The spots of the retina 
by the affection of which they are produced. 

II. Of the mind. 

2. An affecting or moving of the mind in any 
way; a mental state brought about by any influ¬ 
ence ; an emotion or feeling. 

c 1230 Ancren Rhtde ^288 ]>rco degrez bco8 )>erinne lin car- 
nal desire] |>e uorme is cogitaciun J he o 3 er is affectiun : 
]>c hridde is kunsence. c 1385 Chaucer Leg. G. Worn. 1518 
Withouten any other affeccioun Of love, or any other yma- 
ginacioun. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 146 A man . . is 
subiecte to inmeasurable affections. 1625 tr. Gonsalvius’s 
Sp. Inqnis. : Accompany the outward motions of the players, 
with some inward affection. 1723 Blackall Wks. I. 70 
Mercy .. is an affection of the Mind.. 1764 Reid Inq. Hum. 
Mind ii § 9. 1x2 The smell of a rose is a certain affection or 
feeling of the mind 1878 Horrs Rel. «y Mor. Led. xvii. 53 
It is simply impossible to reveal anything to a human being 
except through his reason, his conscience, or his affections. 

b. The representation of feeling or emotion. 

1624 Wotton Archit. (J.) Affection is the lively repre¬ 
sentation of any passion whatever, as if the figures stood 
not upon a cloth or board, but as if they were acting upon 
a stage. 

i 3. csp. Feeling as opposed to reason; passion, 
lust, Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in. vi. (1495) 53 Affeccions 
ben foure Joye Hope Dredc and Sorowe. 1567 Triall 
of Treas. <1850) 4 Slaues to their lustes and affection. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. ii. iv. 34 Most wretched man, That to Affec¬ 
tions does the bridle lend ! 16x1 Bible Rom. i. 26 For this 
cause God gaue them vp vnto vile affections. 1643 Milton 


Sorteraigne Salve 25 A will over-ruled by enormous affec¬ 
tions or passions. 1681 Hobbes Rhetor, i. 1 Anger, Envy, 
Fear, Pity or other Affections. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. vil 
357 Over and above our reason and affections. 

^4. State of mind generally, mental tendency; 
disposition. Obs. in general sense. 

1540 Whittinton Tally's Ojfyccs in. 125 Suche affection 
of mynde, that I do no man wronge bycause of my profyte. 
162s Fotherby Atheom. 11. viii. § 1. 279 Good Affections, 
which are pr.xparatiues vnto Vertuc. 1756 Burke Subl. 

//. Wks. 1842 1 .34 Let the affection be what it will in appear¬ 
ance, if it does not make us shun such objects. 

5. csp. State of the mind towards a thing; dis¬ 
position towards, bent, inclination,/<•//<•//<?///. arch. 

* 33 ° R- Bhunnk Citron. 162 To |»nt sollempnite com lordes 
of renoun, bat weddyng forto se, for grete affectioun. c 1385 
Chaucer Leg. G. Wont. 793 This Tesbe hath so grete af¬ 
feccioun, And so grete lykynge Piramus to see. 1 1386 — 
MelibensiB.) Ye have schewed to you re counseilours.. you re 
affeccioun to Make werre. 1481 Canton Myrrour 1. v. vo 
It wasal] their affeecion, intencion and reson to kuowc god. 
1549 Compl. Scotl. x. 83 The inglLmen e.vponis the prophe- 
sye of merlyne 10 there auen affectioue. 1561 l. N[orton| 
tr. Calvin s Inst it. it. 125 Where anger or haired is, there 
is an affection to hurt. 1604 Rowlands Looke to it 10 
lawyers that wrest the Law to your affection. 1615 Bacon 
Ess. vii. <1862! 25 If the Affection or Aptncsse of the Chil- 
dren, be Extraordinary, then it is good, not to crosse it. 
1642 Rogers Xaantan Kp. Ded. 2 A few good reaches and 
affections after holinessc* are not enough for us, 1762 Kami s 
Elem. Critic. (1833} 483 Affection, signifying a settled bent 
of the mind toward a particular being or thing. 1877 
Mozley Uni 7 >. Serm. iii. 69 The two desires. . are in fa< 1 
bound up with each other in one affection, and make but 
one affection between them. 

6 . Good disposition towards, goodwill, kind feel¬ 
ing, love, fondness, loving attachment. 

1382 Wyci.ie 2 Macc. xiv. 37 Nyciianorc ►. that for affec¬ 
cioun, or lane, was depid fadre of Jcwis. c 1385 Chaucer 
Leg. G. Worn. 1421 Made he to Jason Gret ehicrc of love it 
of affeccioun. c 1440 Promp. Par r\, Affeccyon, or hertyly 
wellwyllynge, A (lectio. 1488 Caxton Chastysing of Gtuides 
Chyldem xxiii.61 Affeecion is awyliull bowytig or enelinyng 
of a mannys hert with loue to a nothcr man. 1599 Siiaks. 
Much Ado 11.j. 175 ,C/. IIow know ycu he louesher? John. 
1 heard him sweare his affection. 1611 Bible Tran si. Pref. 
6 The Church of Rome would see me at the length to beare 
a motherly affection towards her children. 1698 J. Norris 
Pract. Disc. IN'. 289 To love one another, with the n»o>i 
Heroic and Divine Affection. 1749 F11 i.ding Tom Jones 
ix. v. * 18401 135 NYe are no sooner in love than it becomes 
our principal care to engage the affection of the object be¬ 
loved. 1868 Gt.o. Kt.101 -Lelix 11 . 22 Affection and satisfied 
pride would again warm her later years, 
b. CSp. ill pi. 

1604 Siiaks. Oth. 1. iii. 112 Did you . . Subdue, and poyson 
this yong Maides affections? 1768 Sterne. Sent. Journey 
(17731II. 26, 1 never had my affections more tenderly awak¬ 
ened. 1851 Chalmers Let. in Li/e (1815 1 II. xi Give my 
kindest affections to my father, mother, and family. 1855 
Prescott Philip H, 1. ii. (Routl. > 1 j In the society of one 
w ho was now the chief object of bis nlleciions. 

+ 7. Feeling against, animosity. Obs. 

1485 Caxion Chas. the Gt. 44 And he eometh rcnnyng 
agenst me wyth affect you mortal. 1589 Hi*. Coo re r Ad man. 
22, I hearc some eric out with earnest affection against me. 
1600 Hakluyt Uoy. 118101 III. 164 They uttered their old 
spiteful affection towards vs. 
f 8. Biased fueling, partiality. Obs. 

1547 J. Harrison Exhort, to SiOt/rs 227 Weigh the querell 
inditlerently, and without affeecion. 1559 Kennedy in .Vise. 
Ij’odr. Soc. 118441 271 The anceant fat hurts . . without affec¬ 
tioun schaws tmelie thair jugement, 1577 Hanmi.k .Inc. 
Eeeles. Hist. <1619) 452 Very partial!. . and led very much 
with affection. 

III. Of the body. 

9. A bodily state due to any influence. 

1541 R. Copland Galycns Terap. 2 A iii, Kucry vlcere is 
eyiher symple and alone without other dysposytyon or affcc- 
lyon begynnynge with it. c 1660 South Serm. Prov. iii. 17 
<1715' L 3 To place Men with the furious Affections of Hun¬ 
ger and Thirst in the very Bosom of Plenty. 1756 Burke 
Subl. <y B. Wks. 1842 I. 39 Why certain affections of the 
body produce such a distinct emotion of mind. 

10. csp. An abnormal state of body; malady, 
disease. 

1541 R. Copland Galycn's Terap. 2 G ij, In all suche affec¬ 
tions behoueth purgacyons. 1633 T. N[iavton] tr. Lonnie’s 
Tone hst. Con flex. 4 Throwne into sundry diseases and in¬ 
numerable affections. 1646 Sir 1 ’. Browne Pseud. Ep. 198 
Affections both of Lungs and weazon. *804 Abkrnethy 
Surf. ObseriK 157 ,1 mean here only to advert to those rheu¬ 
matic affections, 1853 Lytton My Nm>el vh. iii. 3.12 Died, 
sir, suddenly, last night. It was an affection of the heart. 

IV. Of substances or essences. 

11. A temporary or non-essential state, condition, 
or relation of anything; a mode of being. 

*567 M ai lkt Greene Forest 32 The eoldenesse or other af¬ 
fection of the Aire about it. 1643 SirT. Brow ne Rclig. Med. t. 
§ 35 The spirits walke .. freely exempt from the afieetion of 
time, place, and motion. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <y-SV 7 /'. 99 Mo¬ 
tion, w hich is an all-reaching affection or hclonger to each hit 
ol the world. 1677 Gale Ct. of Gentiles 11 . iv. Proem. 7 The 
affections of propositions are either absolute or relate: abso¬ 
lute affections are quantitie and qualhie. 175: Chambers 
Cycl. s. v., The generality of Peripatetics divide Affections 
into internal; as motion, and liniteness: and external, as 
place, and time. 1802 Playfair Huttonian Theory 337 To 
be veined or not veined, is an affection of granite, that seems 
. . accidental. 1842 \V. Grove Correl. Phys. Forces (1867) 
106 Electricity Is that affection of matter or mode of force 
which most distinctly and beautifully brings into relation 
other modes of force. 

12. Hence, A property, quality, or attribute. 

1625 Sir H. Finch Law{ 1636) 225 There remainelh yet 
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one gencrall and common affection scattered throughout 
the whole Law .. which we call an Action. 1657 J. Smith 
Myst. Rhet. 3 The affections of Tropes .. are such qualities 
as may put ornament upon any of the forementioned Tropes. 
1659 Pearson Creed I. 504 Holiness and Catholicism are but 
affections of this Church. 1751 Harris Hermes (1841) 153 
11 fares with tenses as with other affections of speech. 1820 
Maik Tyro's Diet. led. rot 389 Attributing an affection, an 
attribute, i860 Farkak Orig. Lang. i. 20 Thought is merely 
an affection of perishable matter. 

V. From Affect vA t confused with Affects'. 2 

f 13 . The act of affecting or assuming artificially; 

— Affectation. Obs. 

*553 87 Foxe A. g-M. (15961 171/2 IIc..dooth answer 
againe, by cauilling sophistication, & by meere affec¬ 
tion. 1588 Siiaks. /„. L. L. v. i. 407 Taffata phrases, silken 
tearmes precise, Three-pil‘d Hyperlwles, spruce affection. 
1603 Hist. Eng. in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 415, I dislike af¬ 
fection of foreign and new-coined words, when we have good 
and sufficient store of our own. 1631 Sanuerson Serin. 11 .2/2 
Affection in this, as in every other thing, is both tedious it 
ridiculous. 1686 in Misc. Curiosa <1708' III. 230 A most 
inconvenient affectiunof .Monasyllabical Words. 1776 Sheri¬ 
dan Sck. Scania/ 1. i, With the very gross affection of good 
nature. 

Affection (afe’kfan), v. [a. Fr. affect ion ne->\ I 
f. affection. Cf. love, to love ; honour, to honour .] 

To have affection for; to like, love. 

1584 Copie of a Lcter 31 A goodlie Gentlewoman, whom 
the Karle affectioned much. 1598 Shaks. Merry I Tires 1. i. 
234 Can you affection the ’o-man.. can you carry your good 
wil to y* maid ? 1765 H. Walpole Otranto v. (17981 79, 1 do 
not think my lady Isabellaever much affectioned my young 
lord, your son. 1863 Cow den Ci.arkk Shales. Char. viii. 207 
Malvolio .. is the only person in the play who does not af¬ 
fection the gay and sweet-spirited jester. 1880 ( 'oruh. Mag. 
XI.II. 659 Those underground regions he affectioned. 

Affectional (afe-kfanal), a. [f. Affection sb. 

+ -AL 1 . Cf. rational.] Of or pertaining to the 
affections ; having affections. 

1859 T. Parker E.xper. as Minister 112 The leading Re¬ 
formers are men of large intellect, of profound morality, 
earnest, affectiunal men. 1862 F. Hai.l Refut. Hindu Philos. 
228 Affectional cognition is a property of the mind. 1864 
I*. Sargknt Peculiar I. 65 The affectional part of his nature 
was touched. 

t AffextionaHy, adv. Obs. (in quotation ef- 
fictionally .) Affectionately; earnestly. 

a 1657 Balfour Ann. ScotAx%ii,\ II. 83 That he cffection- 
ally dead with the Frenche Kiugc, that the Scotts merchants 
trading in France . . may haue free trade. 

Affectionate (afe’kjonet), a., formerly also 
pple. [Latinized adaptation of Fr. affectionne pplc. 
and adj., on analogy of orne, ornate, determine\ 
determinate, etc. See -ate 2 . Parallel forms are 
Affection -eh with the Fug. ppl. ending, and Af- 
FECTloNATKD with that ending added, as in nomi¬ 
nate, nominated, separate, separated .] 

*t I. =■ Pa. pple. of Affection v. Cf. Fr. affection ne. 
Held in affection, beloved. Obs. rare. 

*494 Fabvan mi. 675 uSii) Another of the affeccionat ser- 
names of kyng Powys.. and thus twoof the derest heloued 
scrnanies. 

II. adj. Possessed of affection. Cf. Affectioned. 

+ 1 . Mentally affected, disposed, inclined. Obs. 

*533 M °ke A nsw.to Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1557,1053/2 Heare 
howc Christes audience . . wer affeccionatc to this cucrlast- 
ing liuely bred a 1535 — H'ks. 584 R.) The wille as it hap- 
peth . . at the time to be well or euill affectionate. 1540 
Whittinton Tulty's OJfyces m. 121 If we shall be so affec¬ 
tionate that euery man shall spoyle and robbe . . an other 
man. 1657 Denit. Con/. ix. 282 Thus stood St. Paul affec¬ 
tionate unto the Corinthians, 

+ 2 . Unduly affected, biased, prejudiced, partial. 
Obs. 

1530 Palscr. 328/2 Upright, indifferent hylwene party and 
party,and not affectionate. 1553 87 Foxe^I.^. 17.865 b,Judges 
not indifferent but very much affectionate against me. *589 j 
Bp. Cooper Admou. 129 It is but an affectionate mdgement of 
some, when they impute the onelie cause to be in bishops. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. xliv. 358 Suhiect to the cen¬ 
sures of euery affectionate and malignant reporter. 

+ 3 . Passionate, wilful, self-willed, headstrong, 
obstinate. Obs. 

* 54 * Udall tr. Erastn. Apofhth. (1874) 35 Affeccionatc 
appetites, perturbyng and corruptyng, the tranquilitce of 
the mvnde. 1548 Hall Chroit. (18091 774 He • • was not 
pityful, and stode affectionate in his owne opinion. 1554 
Knox Eaythfull A dm on. E iv, The ysurped gouernment 
of an affectionate woman is a rage without reason. 1600 
Holland Livyxx yi. ii. 583/3 The inconsiderate wils of rash 
affectionate souldiours. 1726 Penn Tracts in Wks. I. 478 
The affectionate Passions, and voluntary Humilities, of a 
Sort of People, whose Judgment goes always in the rear of 
their Affections. 

1 4 . Eager, ambitious, earnest. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Zelatorc , a icalous affectionate man. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, n. vii. $ 2 11873) I ain . . icalous and 
affectionate to recede as little from antiquity. 1654 Marvell 
Corr. Let. 2 Wks. 1875 II. 12,1 have an affectionate curiosity 
to know. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. 111 . 424 No Man is more 
affectionate in pressing a good Life than this Apostle. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 87 r 5 Their labours, however zealous 
or affectionate, are frequently useless. 

15 . Well affected, kindly inclined, favourable 
(to a proposal or thing). Obs. 

x 543 State Pap. Hen. VIII, I. 754,1 am thought affection¬ 
ate to these parties here. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII , so They 
being affectionate unto the quarrell of Britaine. 1647 May 
Hist. Pari. 11. vi. 104 The Trained Bands were. . so affec¬ 
tionate to that cause. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 1 . xv. 370 


Tournay . . containing above sixty thousand inhabitants 
who were affectionate to the French government. 

b. quasi-jA A well-affectcd person, a favourer, rare. 

16*8 Earle Microcosm, tvi. 122 Men esteem him for this 
a icalous affectionate, but they mistake him many times, 
for he does it hut to be esteemed so. 

0 . Of persons, animals: Having warm regard or 
love, loving, fond, tenderly-disposed. 

1586 James VI in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 224 III. 22 Youre 
most loving and affectionat brother and Cousin James R. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. Ded. 1 This generall ioy of 
affectionate and loyall subjects. 1605 Siiaks. Learn’, vi. 276 
Your i Wife, so I would say,) affectionate Seruant. Gonerill. 
1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 154 Your subjects .. are affectionate 
enough to separate your person from your government. 1814 
Southey Roderick viii. Wks. IX. 76 A gentle heart, a soul 
affectionate, A joyous spirit fill’d with generous thoughts. 
1879 Geo. Eliot flteo.Such vi. 119 An affectionate-hearted 
creature. 

6 . Of things: Expressing or indicating love or 
affection ; tender. 

a 1586 SinNKv(T.) Beholding this picture I know not with 
how affectionate countenance, hut, 1 am sure, with a most 
affectionate mind. 1655 Diccf.s Compl. A inbass. 1^4 To 
present his affectionate Commendations unto her Majcstie. 
17*5 Die Foe Toy. round IVortd (1840) 158 The affectionate 
carriage of this poor woman to her infant. 1756 Burke 
Snbl. I). Wks. I. 236 The French and I talians make use 
of these affectionate diminutives even more than we.. 1855 
Prescott Philip //, 1. iv. 74 Philip, taking an affectionate 
farewell . . took the road to Dover. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. IV. 1x11.238 Babli, by which affectionate-sounding di¬ 
minutive is meant, etc. 

t Affextionate, v. Obs. [f. Affectionate a., 
or latinized adaptation of Fr. tiffed ion n-er on ana- 
logy of terminer, terminate , clever, elevate , etc. Cf. 
Affection v., the direct adoption of the Fr. word.] 

1. To have affection for, to regard with affection. 

t 1590 Greene briar Bacon <1630) 42, I will reply, which 

or to whom my >elfe affectionate*. 1593 Tell-t rotlu's A*. 
I "Vs. Gift 30 If mens love be simplie good, women cannot 
hut affectionate them. 1615 Iltvnoou Eon re Treatises E 
223 Whom . . I do more affectionate. 1654 L t Ssher Ann. 
vn. 11658)815 Honouring him that was dead, and greatly 
affectionating the widow Agrippina. 

2. rcjl. [after Fr. s'affcctionncr a — s'atlachcr .] 
To attach onself. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1.iv, Those who affectionate them, 
selves to Monkies, and lit tic Doggcs. 1620 Shelton Quixote 
IV. xix. 153 lie saw me, courted me, I gave ear to him, and 
. . I affectionated myself to him. 

+ AfFextionated, ppl.a. Obs. [f. prcc. + -KD; or 
rather f. Affectionate a. after the appearance of the 
vb. Hy-form of Affectionate ; cf. Affectioned.] 

1 . Inclined or disposed ; with to, unto, favour¬ 
ably inclined, tenderly disposed, attached. 

1578 Florio Firste Frutes F.p. Ded., Your Honours.. well 
favouring and affectionated mind, both unto me, and all 
other. 16x0 Shelton Quixote ill. xviii. 119, 1 am somewhat 
affectionated to Poesy and to read good Poets. 1651 J. Rocket 
Chr.Subj. 11658) iii. 21 lice delights tosee you.. so graciously 
affectionated as to pray for them. 1722 Wodrow Corr A 1843) 
11.679 No sort uf persons were more entirely affectionated to 
his Majesty’s government and family. 

2. Unduly inclined or biased ; swayed by affec¬ 
tion; partial. 

1586 J. Hooker Giraldns's Hist. Ird. in Ilolinsh. II. 134/2 
In deciding of all matters he was vpright and iust, being not 
affectionated nor . . corrupted for anie mans pleasure. 1587 
Fleming Contn. llolinshcd III. 309/1 Without reproch of 
being affectionated or corrupted. 

3. = Affectionate 5 , 6 . 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 19 If he did but only repeate 
the lamentable, ami truely affectionated speeches. 1624 
Cart. Smith Virginia (1629) 142 A vigilant and faithfull 
counceller, as hee is an affectionated brother. 1631 in I lari. 
Misc. (Malh.) 1 V. 156 By her Majesty’s most affectionated 
and bound in all humble Duty, W. II. 

Affectionately (afekjbnetli), adv. [f. Affec¬ 
tionate a. + -LY 2 .] In an affectionate manner. 

fl. With strong inclination ; eagerly, zealously, 
earnestly. Obs. 

1588 W. Averell Combai 0/Contrar. B, Their beholders 
.. while they affcctionatlie gaze on their painted pride, doc 
lose the reason of men and become like stones. 1609 Hol¬ 
land . 4 mm. Marceli. xv. iii. 32 A man at all times affection¬ 
ately given [avidum] to entertain the worst matters. 1723 
Blackall IVks. 1 .487, I can see no Reason why we may not 
as well use the Lord’s Prayer (provided that we do it devoutly 
and affectionately) twice, thrice or oftener. 

+ 2. With a biased or partizan spirit; partially, 
interestedly. Obs. 

1610 Carleton Jutisd. 14 Persecution began against them, 
that were called Alhingcnses: whose opinions are made 
hainous by some that write affectionately. 

3. With favourable disposition, kindly, lovingly, 
fondly. 

1606 Siiaks. Tr. ff Cr. in. i. 74 My lord Pandarus: honey- 
sweet lord .. commends himselfe most affectionately to you. 
i6tt BiblE' 1 T/tess. ii.8 Being affectionately desirous of you, 
we were willing to haue imparted vnto you. [Wyclif We 
desiryng 30U with greet loue.] 1650 Fuller Pisgah Sight 
11. xiu 247 Strange, that strangers.. should so affectionately 
bemoan the death of a man no whit related unto them. 1814 
Wordsworth Excursion v. 101 As a king Is styled, when 
most affectionately praised, The father of his people. 1853 
Lytton Afp Nortel iv. xvi. 199 Mrs. Riccabocca took her hus¬ 
band's proffered hand affectionately. 

Affection at eness (afe-kjanetnes). [f. Affec¬ 
tionate a. + -ness.] The quality of being affec¬ 
tionate ; passing from a. Earnestness, heartiness 


(in earlier use), to b. Kindness, loving disposition, 
fondness (in later use). 

1669 Honvman Surr. Naphtali it. 244 Persons not equally 
allowed by Christ to be in the ministry, may be equal in the 
manner of their utterance, seeming affectionateness.. earnest 
manner of application. 1740 87 Lett. Miss Tatbot, etc. (18081 
283 A fair-dealing kind of affectionateness, ready to encourage 
and acknowledge its liking of all amiable people. t8*6 Miss 
Mitford Our Village 11.(1863) 453 The generosity and affec¬ 
tionateness of the motive. 1827 Hare Guesses at Truth 
(1859) 515 The strong affectionateness of womanhood. 1858 
Thackeray Virginians ii. 19 The affect ion at eness of the 
present greeting. 1877 Mozley Univ. Serin, ix. 20* The 
affectionateness of beseeching looks and supplicating voices. 

Affectioned (afekfand), ppl. a. [f. Affection 
sb. 4 -FD 2 ; probably imitated from Fr. affect ionite. 
See also Affectionate a., a latinized form of the 
same word ; and cf. the senses of both.] 

1. Disposed, inclined (in any way), arch. 

<"*555 Haris meld Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 29 Reasons 
which may seem sufficient to any indifferent affectioned man. 
1561 T. NIorton] tr. Calvin's Instit. 11.109 So affectioned and 
minded by the direction of the spirit that they desire to obey 
(lod. a *581 Cam pi an Hist. Ircl. xi. ix. 110 They sate upon 
him diversely affectioned. 1611 Bible Rom. xii. 10 Bee kindly 
affectioned one to another with brotherly loue. 1631 B.Webbk 
Quietnesse <1657) 107 To be affectioned to love one another. 
1881 N. T. (Revised) Rom. xii. 10 Be tenderly affectioned 
one to another. 

1*2. Swayed by the affections; biased, partial. Obs. 
1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (1869)166 Such manner of 
forrame and coulorcd talkc to make the iudges affectioned. 

+ 3. Passionate,wilful; self-willed,obstinate. Obs. 

158* Bentlev Montim. Matrones 11.177 No tcarcs can staie 
him from his affectioned tyrannie. 1601 Siiaks. 7 w/..Y. 11. 
iii. 160 An affection’d Asse, that cons State without booke, 
and vtters it by great swarths. 

f 4. Eager, ambitious; zealous. Obs. 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk.M. Aurel. G vijb,Those fathers 
that ar so extremly affectioned, to haue theyr chyldren to 
begynne as olde men. 1567 in Strype’s Ann. Ref. 1. (1709) 
503 To destroye all suche as be affectioned, or make claime 
to die same kingdome. 16x3 Hart Arraign of Urines Ded., 
Great Princes have bcene aflcctioned favourers of Physicke 
and Physitians. 

+ 5. Well affected, kindly disposed. Obs. 

*539 Bible (* Great') 1 7 hess. ii. 8 As a norssc cheryssheth 
her chyldren, so were we affeccyoned towardc you. 1601 
W. T. tr. Ld. Rtitty's Civ. Consul, j His citizens, being in¬ 
clined and affectioned to the Frcncn, were much displeased. 
1640 Fuller Abel Rediv., Luther <1867) 1 . 57 lie was very 
lovingly affectioned towards his children. 

+ 8 . Loving, fond; affectionate(inmod.sense). Obs. 
1578 N.T. iGcncv.i Matt. Argt., To lorsake the world .. and 
with most affectioned hearts embrace this incomparable 
treasure freely offred vnto vs. 

Affectionless (afe-kjnnlfs), a.pod. [f. Affec¬ 
tion sb. + -less.] Without affection ; in the qnot. 
without bias, unbiased, passionless. 

1598 Sylvester Dubartas <1608) 576 Upon the Law'thy 
Judgements alwayes ground And not on man; for that's 
affect ion less, 

t Affextious, a. Obs. [f. Affection on ana¬ 
logy of caution, cautious, action , actions, etc.: sec 
-iocs. The etymological form is Affectuous, q.v.] 
= Affectionate ; earnest, cordial, loving. 

1581 Marbeck Bk. 0/Notes 845 True prayer is an earnest 
and affectious communication of the heart w ith Gcd. 1607 
’Frag, of Nero iN.) A fare-well kisse, Kissc of true kitidncsse 
and aflcctious love. 1775 Ash, Affectious (not used). 

t Affextiously, adv. Obs. [f. prec. +-ly-.] 
= Affectionately, Affectuouslt ; earnestly, 
cordially, kindly. 

1430 Lydg,, Citron. Troy 111. xxii, Theyr gladnesse when he 
hath perceyued Spake vnto theim full affectiously. 1755 
Johnson, Affectiously, in an affecting manner. Diet. 

Affective (afe-ktiv), a. [a. Fr. affectif, -ivc, ad. 
med. L. affcctivus ; f. affecU ppl. sit-in of affic-fre : 
see Affect v.' 1 and -ivk.] 

+ 1 - Earnest, zealous. Obs. ?are. 

1549 Cotnpi. ScotI. 148 Throucht ane affectyue loue that 
there prince hes louart them. 

12. Affectionate, loving. Obs. rare. 

1656 Bp. Hall Breathings of Devout AVW0851) 158 Cast 
me off with scoro, for casting any affective glances upon so 
base a rival. 

+ 3. Existing in feeling or disposition, as dis¬ 
tinguished from exiemal mani festal ion. Obs. rare. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. ii. 1 (1865) 223 This world God 
loved, affective before all time, effective in time. 

+ 4 . Of affectation; artificially assumed. Obs.rare. 
1641 Brathwait Eng. Gent. 4 That which is most native 
and least affective deserves choisest acceptance. 

f 5. Having the quality of affecting ; tending to 
affect or influence ; influential, operative. Obs. 

1656 Trapp Exp. Matt. vii. 20(1868)132/1 Knowledge, not 
apprehensive only, but affective too. 1678 Lively Oracles 
viii. §42, 318 Other manner of impressions, more affective 
and more lasting then bare reading will leave. 
t8- Having the quality ol influencing the emo¬ 
tions ; affecting. Obs. 

1654 Whitlock Manners of Eng. 525 <T.) By affective medi¬ 
tations to view, as re-acted, the tragedy of this day |Good 
Friday!. *7*5 Burnet Hist, own Times 695 He was a 
judicious preacher, more instructive than affective. 

7. Of or pertaining to the affections or emotions; 
emotional. 

16x3 Bp. Hall Serin. Wks. V. 138 This monosyllable (heart) 

.. comprises all that intellective and affective world, which 
conccrncih man;., when God says. The heart is deceitful. 





AFFECTIVELY. 


AFFIANCE. 


he means the Understanding, Will, Affections are deceitful. 
1659 Hardy Strut, xlii. (1865) 266/2 Pride., as well in the 
intellectual as in the affective faculty. 1865 Lecky Ration - 
alism (1878) 1 . 391 Act upon and dcvelope the affective or 
emotional side of human nature. 1876 Maudsley Physiol. 
Mind i. 36 The affective functions of the brain.. are the 
foundations of the emotions, and impulses. 

Affectively (Sfektivli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an affective manner. 

+ 1. In respect to inward disposition. Obs. 

1649 Roberts Clam's Bibl. Introd. tii. 53 In some sense God 
cannot repent, viz. Affectively, in respect of his essence. 

+ 2. In a manner that influences conduct, etc. Obs. 
1654 Trapp Exf. Phil. iii. 10(1863)609/1 And may know 
him ,. not apprehensively only, but affectively. 

3. As regards the affections; emotionally. 

185a A. P. Forres Nicenc Creed 324 The highest happiness 
consists intellectually in the sight of God, and affectively in 
the adherence of the will to the Supreme Will. 

+ Affectly, adv. Obs. [f. Affect a. + -ly -.] •=* 
Affectedly (? earnestly, or pretendcdly). 

1628 Bp. Hall lion. 0/MaricdCtcrgie 1. ix. 750 He, being 
suspected of Priscillianisme, wrote affectly against that 
hercsie,—at last, foulely fell to that which he disclaimed. 
Affector, variant of Affectek. 
t AfFectual, a. Obs. [a. OFr. affectitel, f. L. 
affect us : see Affect sb. and -al 1 . Cf. effectual, 
Affectuous, Affective, Affectionate.] 

1. Earnest, ardent, eager, hearty. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 389/2 God hath beholden your 
affectuel deuocyon fro heuen. 155* Huloet Abcedarinm , 
Affec tual 1 desv res, A mbicios.r preces. 1581 Rjchk Fa meetl 
to Milit. Pro/. (1846) 169 With affectuall and manifest argu- 
nientes to perswade her. 

2. Of or pertaining to the affections or emotions. 

1604 T. Wright Passious 0/ Mind v. § 3. 175 Reasonable 

persuasions resemble words, affectuall passions are compared 
to deeds. 

3 . Affective 3. 

a 1655 T. Adams IVks. 1862 I. 205 (D.) Lust not only affec- 
tual, but actual is dispensed with. 

t Affectually, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly-.] = 
Affectionately. 

1. With eager desire, earnestly. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour f iij b, Moche affectually 1 praye 
yow as my right dere daughters. 1495 Caxton Vitas Patr. 
(W. de Worde) 11. 184 b/i Some folke . . prayed hym thre 
dayes duryng affectually that he wolde delyuer.. the poore 
syke. 1509 Fisher in Wks. 1876, 303, I pray you al uowe 
affectually to praye, and for her.. to say one Pater-Noster. 

2. Lovingly, fondly; affectionately (in mod. sense), 

1447 Bokenham Lyvys of Seyntys (1835) 53, 1 love my wyf 

as affectually.. as any man dothe his. C1530 Li>. Bkknkks 
Arthur (1814) 91 Whan Arthur was within the tente wyth 
the ladycs, who affectually behclde him. 

t Affiectuo'sity . Obs.-° [a. Fr. affcctuositc, ad. 
med. L. affcctuositas, n. of quality, f. affeduosus: 
see next.] ‘Affection’ Bailey. ‘Passionateness 1 J. 
t Affe ctuous, a. Obs. [a. Fr. affecltieux ( 14 th 
c.), ad. L. affectttos-us, f. affect us : sec Affect sbi] 
Full of affection or ‘affect.’ 

1. Earnest in feeling or desire; eager, ardent, hearty. 

1494 Fabyan vi. clxxxv. 184 He was affectusc in hisdesyre. 
1519 Sir T. Boleyn in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 53 1 ,147 As harty 
ana affectuous recominendacions from your Grace, c 1656 
Bp. Hall {title) The great mystery of godliness laid forth by 
way of affectuous and feeling meditation. 

2. Well disposed; loving, affectionate, tender. 

1460 Capgrave Chrott. 152 That same Gilbert was ryth 

affectuous vnto the Heremitesof Seynt Austin. 1575 Painter 
Pal. Pleas. 1 . 206 Mine affectuous accentes, my sorowful 
words, and feruent sighes. 

3. Emotional; moving the emotions. 

1674 Playford Skill 0/ Musick 1. xi. 39 In some kind of 
Musick less Passionate and Affectuous .. Points of Division 
may be used. 

4. Influential, effective, successful, rare. 

1674 Playforo Skill 0 / Musick 1. xi. 43, 1 have found it to 
be a more affectuous way to Tune the Voice. 

+ Affectuously, adv. Obs. [f. prec.+ -ly~.] 
In an ‘affectnons 1 manner. 

1. With earnest feeling or desire (see Affect^.); 
earnestly, ardently, eagerly. 

1450 Q. Margaret in Four Cent. Eng. Lett (1881) 8 Praye 
you right a fleet uou sly, that, at reverence of us, ye will have 
oure said squire. 1494 Fabyan v. xcvii. 71 Both she and 
Seynt Remigeus prayed so affectnously that the childe 
was restoryd. 1552 Huloet Abccdariutn , AfTectuouslyc, or 
ardentlye. Auide. 1569 T. Newton Cicero de Senect. 53 b, 
Neyther affectuously to bo desired, nor without cause to be 
lefte and forsaken. 1645 in Harrington's Nugx Antiq. 72 
Most affectuouslye beseaching your Grace. 

2. With favourable or loving feeling; affection¬ 
ately (in mod. sense); kindly, lovingly, tenderly. 

1447 Bokenham Lyvys of Seyntys (1835) 51 Lorde thou 
knowyst how afTecteuously I hym now love and evere have 
do. 1481 Earl Worcester Tully on Frettdship iv. 10 We 
should love our frend as affectuously as our self, c 1530 Ld. 
Berners A rthur (1814) 91 All other ladyes and damoyselles 
affectuously beheld hym. 1549 Coverdale Erastn. Paraphr. 
Phil. i. 7 My minde is so affectuously set towards you. 

+ Affeeble, v. Obs. [a. OFr. afcbli-cr (also 
afcbl-ir), f, d to + fcbli-tr to weaken, f. fieble, now 
faiblc, Feeble.] To weaken, enfeeble. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Metam. xit. xiv. Thou hast this daye 
overmoch grevyd and affeebled my peple. r 1534 tr. Polyd. 
Verg.y Eng. Hist. II. 68 Which affeebled no title the force 
of Englande. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. 11 . 1. 88 For euer to 
affeeble the repaires and for to abash us .. day and night 
they ceased not to shoot great artillery. 
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t Affee bled, ///. a. Obs. [f. prec. +-ED.] Weak¬ 
ened, enfeebled. 

*S 77 - 87 Harrison Descr. Eng. 1.11, xxiii. 348 Strengthen¬ 
ing the affeebled members. 

t Affee blish, Obs. rare. [f. OFr. afcbliss-, 
extended stem of afcblir (mod. affaiblif ): see Af¬ 
feeble. Cf. Feeblisu v.] A by-form of Affeeble. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour h iij b, Wyn taken ouer mesure 
.. affeblysshed the brayne. 

Affeer (afl*\i) f v. Also 5 affure, 6 after, 7 af- 
fear. [a. OFr. afeure-r , affcurc-r (An fio-Vr.afcrc-r, 
affcrc-r), earlier aforer (Sp. aforar) late L. affo - 
rd-re to fix the price, or market-value, f. ad to + 
forum market, in late L. also ‘ market-price.’] 

1 . To fix or settle the amount of an amercement, 
to assess ; to reduce to a fair or equitable amount. 

1467 Ordin. Wore, in E. F. Gilds 305 Affurers of good 
name and fame., to assesse and affure all such amerciaments. 
1516 Modus tenendiCur. Baronum tPynson* Ci, Chose ii. 
iii. or iiii. affercr.s to affer the court. 1523 Fitzhkkbkkt 
Stirveyiug 21 (See Affeeror]. 1581 Lamrakdk Eiren. tv. 
xvi. (1602) 541 By the great Charier that Amercement and 
summe of money, which he is to pay.. ought to be assessed 
& affeered by the good and lawful men of the neighbourhood, 
1641 Termes de la Ley 13 The amerciament of every Juror 
shall be affeered according to his offence. 1738 Hist. Viezo 
Crt. Excheq. iii, They used likewise to affere, or bring in 
their own Assessments, just as the Freemen in a Court-Baron 
do affere the assessments of those who are absent. 1768 
Blackstonk Comm. IV. iv. x.xix. 379 Amercements imposed 
hy the superior courts on their own officers and ministers 
were affeered hy the judges themselves. 

2 . fig. To settle, confirm. 

<•1440 Part on ope 3128 The btsshope he gan his tale subtilly 
AH affere and seyile. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 34 Great 
Tyrrany, lay thou thy basis sure, For goodnesse dare not 
check thee! wear thou thy wrongs, The Title, is aflear'd. 

t Affeerance. Obs. [prob. a. Anglo-Fr. *affcr- 
ance , f. offerer: see Affeeu and -ante.] The act 
or process of affeering ; assessment. 

c 1432 MS. Roll of Vork Mercers’ Myst. to 11 Hen. VI, 
RecA—of diverse persones that wer aflferyd in ye tyme of 
Robert of >arow— & hafe noght payde thaire afferatinoe. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 13 But if a lowne be amerced .. the 
affeerance shall be generall. 

Affeering (afFriij), ?'/>/. .r/>. [f. Affeeu + -ing 1 .] 
The settling of amercements or fines. 

1738 Hist. Vietv Crt. Excheq. v. 81 'I'hey w ere not worth 
the Affecring. 

Affeerment (afi’\iment). [f. Affeeu + -ment.] 
The action of affeering or assessing. 

1641 Termes de la Ley 13 The amerciment is the act of the 
Court, & the affecrement the act of the Jury. 1738 Hist. 
View Crt. Excheq. iii. 39 I'hey assessed the Escuage, w hich 
was the Nature of an Afferemcnt of a Sum of money. 1768 
Blackstonk Comm. 1 V. iv. xxix. 379 By the assessment or 
affeerment of the coroner. 

Affeeror (afi^joj). Also 5 affurer, 6-7 af- 
ferour, 7 affearer. [a. OFr. affenmtr , aforettr 
(Anglo-Fr. * affer cur, -our ):—late L. affordlor-cm, 
n. of agent f. afford-re: sec Affeeu.J lie that 
affec rs. 

1467 Ordin. U ore. in E. E. Gilds 395 Affurers of good name. 
1523 FjtzherbekT Surveying 21 The oihe of afferoure : 1 
shall truely affere this court, and highe no man for no hate, 
ne lowe no man for no loue, but to settc euery man truely 
after the quantile of his trespace. 1615 Man wood Lawcs of 
Forest xxv. § 1.252/2 They shal be amerced and their amerce¬ 
ment shall be affeared by affcarers there. 1641 Termes de 
la Ley 13 Affeerors are such as be appointed in Court Jeets, 
&c. to mulct such as have committed auy fault which is 
arbitrably punishable, & for which no expresse penally is 
prescribed by Statute. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. IV. 373 
This method, of liquidating the amercement to a precise 
sum, is usually done in the court-leet and court-baron by 
affeerors, or jurors sworn to affeere, that is, tax and moderate, 
the general amercement according to the particular circum¬ 
stances of the offence and the offender. 

t Affeir, affere, v. north, dial. [a. OFr. afer-tr , 
affer-ir , to belong, pertain ; impers. aftert it be¬ 
longs, behoves ; (Pr. afferir) :-late L. *affenre, 
f. Oil to + ferire to strike, fig. to reach, affect. 
Though common in Anglo-Fr., aferir seems to have 
been adopted only in north. Eng. and Se., where it 
is retained, esp. in Se. law, to the present day, and 
usually spelt Effeir.] impers. To fall by right, 
appertain, become, be proper or meet. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 162, I sail.. Hald It, as It afferls 
to king, c 1450 Merlin 225 And dide hym grete honour as 
affiered to so high a man. 1470 Harding Chron. xciij, As to 
suche a prince of nature should affere. 15x3 Douglas Fuels 
v. iii. 54 To turn agane, as lhaim afferis. 1552 Lyndesay 
Dreme (1866) 279 Sum swyft, sum slaw, as to thare kynde 
afferis. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 21 He salbe punissed conformc 
to the maner & quantitie of the crime, as affeires of I*aw. 

t Affeiring (afl^-rii) ),ppl.a. Sc. ; also 6 affeirand, 
7- effeiring. [pr. pple. of Affeik vi] Properly 
pertaining, appropriate, meet, proportionate. (Still 
used in Scotl.: see Effeiring.) 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scotl. III. 374 Arta^erie affeirand for 
the weir. 1683 Act of Council (Wodr. II. 318) Such as will 
not (take the Test] that these be put under caution under 
great sums effeiring to their condition and rank. 1800 Mod. 
Sc . (Jamieson s.v.) ‘ It's no sac ill, affeiring to.' 

+ AfFeTlowship, V. Obs. rarc~ l . [formed on 
Fellowship sb. apparently in imitation of ae-com - 
patty,] To be in fellowship with, to accompany. 
1559 Homilies 1. (1859) 91 Sicknesses and painful diseases 


.. use commonly to come to sick men before death, or at the 
least accompany or affellowbhip death, w hensoever it cometh. 

Affend, obs. variant of Offend. 

Affer(e, obs. form of Affair. 
t Afferant, ppl. a. and sb. Obs. [a. OFr. affer- 
ant, aferant, falling by right, appropriate, pro¬ 
portionable ; pr. pple. of aferir: see Affeir.j 

A. adj. Falling by right, pertaining, befitting, 
appropriate : see also Affeiring. 

1480C axton Ovufs Metam. xv. iv, It is not afferant that 
man shall sice another beeste for to fede withal his body. 

B. sb. Tortion properly falling to one, share, 
proportion. (Cf. OFr. a I'aferant, a son aferant, 
proportionally.) 

<-1400 MS. Bodl. 546 (Halliw.) Thei have a longcre tayl 
than the hert, and also he hath more grece to his afferaunt 
than the hert. 1475 Bk. Xoblesse 43 The habondaunce of 
noble men of chevalrie, passing alle othir landes, after the 
quantile and afferaunt of yourc roiaume. 

Affere, obs. form ol Affeeu v. and Affeir v. 
Afferent (afferent , a. [ad. 1.. affcrcnt-cm pr. 
pple. of affer-re to bring to ; f. af-ad- Xo+fcrrc 
to bear.] Bringing or conducting inwards or 
towards. Chiefly in Phys. as afferent netves, vessels. 

1839 47 Toim Cytl. Anat. Phys. HI. 646/2 The former 
arc tailed efferent, the latter afferent fibres. 1845 Todd & 
Bow man Phys. .-I nat. 11 .274 These vessels beingstylet! afferent 
as they enter the gland, and efferent as they leave it. i860 H. 
Sri -ncek in Maem. Mag. I.395 An impression on the end of 
an afferent nerve is conveyed to some ganglionic centre, and 
is thence usually reflected along an efferent nerve to one or 
more muscles which it causes to contract. 1870 Rolllsion 
Anim. Life 52 One of the afferent pulmonary veins. 

Afferme, -ly, obs. form 01 Affirm, -ly. 
t Affe'rre, *’• Obs. rare—', [f. afferr, early form 
of Afar adv.] refi. To remove, go to distance. 
Fr. s'eloigner.) 

c 1380 Sir Fernmb. 5565 After hem prikede duk Rolant, & 
Olyuer his felawe; Ac or pay afferrede hem 031 mychc ]>en 
Mo f»an an .C. of |pe he(jenicn Had hy tweyne a-slawe. 

t Affe’sed, ppl. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A- pref 11 
(written afi) + Feeze, or perh. pa pple. of Fke/i. 
with A particle* y-.] Scared, alarmed, per tin bed. 

1614 W. Bkow st: Stn'Ph. Pipe Wks. 1772, 25 She for a while 
\va> full sore affoed. 

|| Affettuoso 'affe Xtu^rso', a. A/us [It. - with 
feeling, affecting.] ith feeling; a direction placed 
over a single passage, or at the commencement of 
a movement, 4 in which case a somewhat slow tune 
is intended.’ Grove, lienee fig. as sb. 

1796 Blrkk Regie. Peace i. Wks. NT 1 1. t 2 The tender, 
soothing strains, in the affettuoso of humanity. 

Affiance afai ans Forms : 4 afy-, 4-f> afli- 
avmce, $ affynnse, 5 -6 affyaunce, 4 - alliance, [a. 
OFr. afiancc, n. of action f. after to trust: see Afiy.] 
1 . The action of confiding, or fact of having 
faith, in a person, quality, etc.; faith, trust. Const. 
///, rarely on [subord. cl., upon, to, unto , obs.) 

1330 R. Brunni: Chron. 87 pat he so suM ]e barons had 
affiance. <-1340 Gaw. <y Gr. A nt. 642 Alle his afyauncc vjjoii 
folde wat5 in ]>e fyuc wounde^ pat cryst ka;t on ]>e cruy>. 
1475 Bk. noblesse { 1860)41 Thai ever we shulde put afliaunre 
and trust to the Frcnshc partic. 1549 Com kimi.e Erastn. 
Paraphr. Heb. xi. 24 Puttyng his aflyaunce in God. 1633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts 125 Repose the whole affiance of 
your hearts upon me. 2741 Richardson Pa meta (1824 1 . 
104 How w'cll 1 did to put my affiance in his goodness. 1859 
Tennyson Elaine 1348 My Lancelot, thou in whom I have 
Most love and most affiance. 1862 Trench Miracles I ntrod. 
93 A true affiance on Him who is the Giver of this faith. 
t2. Confidence generally; assurance. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 16/4 Who is he that is not ravysshid 
to hope of affyaunce? 1^48 Udall, etc. Erusm. Paraphr. 
John ix. 34 T he Phariseis beyng sore prouoked with the 
beggars great affyaunce, made no aunswere. 1591 Tronbt. 
Raigne of K. John ti. (i6it> 92 There's no affiance after 
periuric. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. ii. 2 (18651 243/2 Abra¬ 
ham in affiance of this truth ventured to forsake his country. 
1753 Richardson Grandisou (1781 1 . xxxix. 2S2 My prayers 
.. have not that affiance with them that they used to be 
attended with. 

3 . The pledging of faith ; solemn engagement ; 
esp. the plighting of troth between two persons in 
marriage, a marriage contract. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A rmes iv. iv. 238 Not sayeng trouthe 
af hys promesse and affyaunce made. 1528 Perkins Profit. 
Bk. v. § 442 (1642) 191 Endowment ought to bcc made imme¬ 
diately after afliance made betwixt them at the Church doore. 
>557 A*. Arthur tW. Copland) 1. iii, He made affyaunce to 
the kynge for to nouryssne the chyldc. 1628 Coke on Little¬ 
ton 1. v. § 39(1633)34/1 After affiance and troth plight between 
them. 1783 Martyn Geog. Mag. 1 . 20 The affiance is com- 
pleated by a prayer. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet., Affiance, 
the plighting of troth between a man and a woman, upon 
agreement of marriage. # 

f 4 . Hcnee/fo Intimate relationship, affinity. Obs. 
1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. (163-2) 350 Religion and Super¬ 
stition have more affiance.. then Superstition and 1 rophane- 
ness. 1601 Chester Loves Martyr xlin. (1878' 45 Merlin, 
that did alwaies loue the King, As bearing chtefe affiance to 
his countrey. , , __ „ 

Affiance (afoi-ans), v.; also 6 afiyaunse, affl- 
aunce. [a. OFr. afiaucc-r, f. afiancc : see prec.] 

1 . To promise (anything) solemnly, to pledge. 

J03 Skelton Garl. Laurel 545 Affyaunsynge her myne 

hole assurau nee. , 

2. esp. To promise solemnly m marriage ; to 
betroth, to engage. Commonly in the passive. 
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AFFINITY. 


*555 Fardleof Facionsu. xii. 288 Aftre that he [the Trieste] 
affiaunceth them both with one ringe. 1603 Shaks. Meas. 
for M. v. i. 227, I am affianced this mans wife, as strongly 
As words could make vp vowes. 1627 Lisandcr «$• Cal. v. 
87 Argire .. determined to affiance her selfe unto him. 1769 
Robertson C/w.f. K, 111 . x. 2 loToaffiance their young Queen 
to his son the Dauphin. 1847 Disraeli Tancrea vi. vii. 
U87X) 452 Tancred was affianced to the daughter of Besso. 

Affianced (afoi’anst), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

I. Promised in marriage ; betrothed, engaged. 
1580 Baret Alvcarie A 200 Affiauuced and promysed in 
mariage, Desponsatns. 1865 Caklvle Frcdk. Gt. II. vin. 
iii. 315 And Wilhelmina is the affianced Bride of Friedrich 
of Baireuth. 

f2. llenceyf^. Closely related ; akin. Obs.rare. 
1607 Topsei.l Four-footed'Beasts ( 1673)7 Vet is their head 
and tip of their tail yellow, so that the Martins before men* 
tioned, seem to lie affianced to these. 

+ 3 . Assured by pledge or promise. Ohs. 

1725 Pope Odyssey 1. 162 Stranger! whoe'er thou art, se¬ 
curely rest, Affianctl in my faith. 

t Affi ancer. Obs.-° [f. Affiance + -erL] 
One who makes a contract of marriage between 
two persons. 

*755 Johnson las a * Diet.’ word]. 

Affiancing (afoi-ansiij), vbl.sb . [f. Affiance v. 
+ -ixt: *.] An engaging in marriage ; a betrothing. 
1617 Minsiieu. An Affiancing or betroathing. 1660 Howell, 
An AlTiancing, Fiancailtes. 1755 in Johnson [as ‘Diet.'word]. 

Affiant (aforant). [a. Fr. affiant, earlier a/tan l , 
pr. pple. of after : sec A fey.] One who makes an 
affidavit; a deponent. .Only used in U. S.) 

1850 Her rill Law Diet. lU. S.V 1882 An Amor, Dopes. 

in .Standard 15 Apr. 2/3 Affiant also states that said- 

made habitual and frightful use, in his practice, of the poi¬ 
sonous drug aforesaid. 

t Affiantly, adv. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. Affiant 
in sense of giving faith, trusting; + -ly-.] With 
trust, confidently. 

H1641 Bi\ Montagu .-icls 6- Mon . 543 We may chuse 
whether we will affiantly beleeve any thing that is not written. 


t Affi'chfe, v. Obs. ; also 4 aflHch, 5 afficche, 
-yehe. [a. Fr. affinhe-r , OFr. a fetter, afehier, 
cogn. w. Pr. a fear, afiquar, Sp. afijar, It. a/feeare, 
for the origin of which Picz assumes a late JL. 
*affigicdre, f. ad to -f *figiedre, deriv. form of 
ff/ere to fix ; cf. fotlLrc, fotliedre, pendere,, pendi- 
edre , whence Fr. peneher.] To fix to, affix. 

1382 Wvclie 2 Kings xviii. 16 The platis of gold, ihe whiehe 
he liaddc affitchide. 1393 Gout r Con/. II. 211 Right only 
for the coveitise Of that they sen a womman riche, Ther 
wol they allc her lone affiche. < 1450 Merlin 117 He afficched 
hym so in the .sturopes that the horse bakke bente. 

t Afficti tious, a. Obs.-° [f. L. affictici-us 
annexed, f. afftcl- ppl. stem of affing-fre lo add to 
by inventing: sec -ITIOUS.] * Feigned or counter¬ 
feit.’ Hlouni Glossogr. 1656 . 

t Affidation. Obs.rare— 1 . [ad. med. L. a(ft- 
dation-em, f. affidd-re : see Affidavit and -tio.v] 
A solemn promise of fidelity. 

1613 I >aniei .Hist. Eng. 62 'I he Kmprcsse swore, and made 
affidation to the l.egat.. The same oath and affidation tooke 
likewise her brother. 1755 in Johnson. 


t Affida ture. Obs.—° [ad. med. L. afiuidtura , 
f. affid tire : see Affidavit and -ure.] ‘Mutual 
contract.’ Bailey, vol. II, 1731. 

Affidavit (tefidt 7 i*vit). Law. [late and med. L. 
affidavit- has stated on faith or oath, perf. t. of 
off idem , used for /idem difre : see Am*.] A state¬ 
ment made in writing, confirmed by the maker’s oath, 
and intended to be used as judicial proof. (In legal 
phrase the deponent swears an affidavit, the judge 
takes it ; but in popular usage the deponent makes 
or takes it.) 

1622 Malynes A tie. Law-Merck. 227 Which by Affidauit 
must be certified, a 1677 Barrow Serin. (1810) 1 .9 An illus¬ 
trious affidavit of God s wonderful propensity to bless and 
save mankind. 1755 Smollett Qmx. (1803) IV. 60, I will 
make affidavit, that I have really and truly returned, and 
repaid the sum borrowed. 1853 Ettcycl. Brit. II. 200 Justices 
are permitted to take affidavits in any matter by declaration. 
1872 Thackeray Christm. life. 100 Of this I am ready to 
take an affidavit any day. [i860 Hotten Slang Did. s.v. 
Davy , * On my davy,' on my affidavit, of which it is a vulgar 
corruption. 1 

Comb, or Attrib. 

1678 Butler Hudibr. hi. i. 485 Held up his Affidavit Hand, 
As if h’had been to be arraign’d. 1808 Bentham Scotch 
Kef. 93 The favourite sort of evidence already mentioned— 
affidavit evidence. Ibid. 23 The affidavit-maker (deponent) 
remaining subject to examination. 

Affied (aford), ppl. a. arch. [f. Affy v. + -ED.] 
Affianced, betrothed. A\so fig. 

0500 Fartenay 5087 In noble Bretain gan he to mai^*, 
Aflfyed and sured to a gret lady. 1596 Spenser F. Q. tv. viii. 
53 Though affide unto a former love. 1659 J* Lay Blind- 
Beggar (1881) 8 The I,ady Elizabeth, your noble Daughter, 
Is my affied wife. 1855 Bailey Mystic 18 His I soul] Affied 
to God. 

t Affi'er. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Affy v. + -erL] One 
who trusts or confides. 

a 1641 Bp. Montagu Acts 4- Mon. 204 He baptizeth some¬ 
where some, such as be bis Believers and Affiers in him. 

t Affile, Obs. 4-6; also afile, affyie. [a. 
OVT.afile-r :—late 'L.affTld-re , f .a/ =ad - to + fit-urn 
a thread, also (in late L.) the edge of a cutting in¬ 


strument.] To file down, polish, sharpen, lit . and 
fig . (Cf. Fr. affiter la tangne .) 

e 1386 Chaucf.r Frol. 712 He moste preche,and wel affylehis 
tunge,To wynnesilver(r.z*.afile, affyie]. 1393 Gower Con/. II. 
113 Mercury, which was all affiled, This cow to stele he came 
desguised. 1485 Caxton Chas. < 7 /.(i 88 o) 167 A grete axe of 
fyn steele bended and affyled that there was noo side but it 
cutted. c 1520 Compl. 0/ them to late maryed (1862) 3 All 
yonge lovers sholde them so affyie, That they love trewely. 

Affiliable (afrliab’l), a . [f. L. affili - (stem of 
affilidre '. sec Affiliate) + -able ; as if ad. L. 
* affilidbilist ] Capable of being affiliated on, or 
causally traced to. Const, on , upon . 

186a II. Spencer First Princ. n. viii. §69(1875)207 Geo¬ 
logical processes which these marine currents effect, are 
affiliable upon the force which the sun radiates. Ibid. n. viii. 
§67(1875)202 Due to forces affiliable on the like or unlike 
forces previously existing. 

Affiliate (afi'lijfU), v . [f. L. affilidt - ppl. stem 
of afifilid-re to adopt; f. aj - = ad - to + fiti-us a son; 
app. in imitation of mod. Fr. affilier (ad. affilidre ).] 
I. Of adopting into the position of a child. 

1. To adopt as a child: but always fig . of a 
parent institution adopting or attaching others 
to itself as branches, or of a society adopting a 
member. 


1797 \V. Taylor in Monthly Fcv. X X 111 . 530 The sophists 
of rebellion ., affiliated an antient sect, the machinations of 
which formed the secrets of the arrere or occult lodges of 
free masonry, i860 Times 30 Nov. 6/5 Why does not the 
great firm .. affiliate provincial tan-yards? 

2 . To attach a smaller institution to, or connect 
it with, a larger one as a branch thereof; to unite 
or attach a member formally to a society. Const. 
to, with, according as the idea of filial union, or 
connexion, is thought of. 

1761 Smollett Gil Bias 1. i. iRoutl.) 171 The very sharpers 
with whom I had been affiliated at Toledo. 1794 W. Burke 
in Burke's Wks. 1842 VII. 318 The great patriarchal 
jacohiniere of Paris, to which they were ito use their own 
term) affiliated. 1880 M. L. Meason in Macni. Mag. ^26 
Ampleforth has only been affiliated to the Loudon University 
during the last four years. 

b. ref. 

1866 Sped. 1 Dec. 1332 That colleges.. be allowed to affili¬ 
ate themselves to the University of Oxford. 

c. intr. (refl. pron. omitted.) To connect or asso¬ 
ciate oneself with ; lo rank oneself under the 
banners of. 

i860 Times 28 Nov. 10/1 The party in the South that 
affiliates with the Republicans. 1879 Toukgle Foots Errand 
xxi. 125 To affiliate somewhat coolly with the party of re¬ 
construction. 

II. Of imputing or fixing as the child. 

3 . Law. To fix the paternity of an illegitimate 
child on the putative father (for the purpose of 
maintenance). In this sense apparently introduced 
by the Act cited below ; the term in previous Acts 
was filiate . Hence gen. To refer or ascribe (a child) 
to its proper parent. 

1834 Act 4 >V 5 Will. //', Ixxvi. §69 To charge or affiliate 
any such Child or Children on any Person as the reputed or 
putative Father thereof. 1836 W. Robinson Justice of Peace 
11. vi. 539 In that year a bastard child was affiliated upon 
him. 1844 A. S. Tavlor Med. Jurisp. Ixix, There would be 
no medical ground for affiliating the child to one man rather 
than the other. 1868 Gladstone Jier. Mundi vi. (1870} 172 
Sarpedon, who is directly affiliated to Zeus. 

4 . fig. To father on or upon, attribute to, trace 
origin to. 

1844 H. Rogers Ess. I. ii. 84 The compositions which 
Captain Thomson's indiscriminate admiration would fain 
have affiliated to his muse. 1855 H. Spencer Psychol. (1872) 
I. ill. iv. 311 How do these facts.. affiliate the faculty of hear¬ 
ing on the primary vital processes? 1872 K. RonERTSON 
/list. Ess. 194 Our venerable Abbey of Westminster, when 
. . in search of a pedigree, sought to affiliate itself upon the 
Archbishop [Dunstan). 

Affiliate (afrliet), ppl. a. and sb. [ad. L. affHia¬ 
tus pa. pple. of affilid-re to adopt: see precj 

A. adj. Affiliated, received into intimale con¬ 
nexion. 

1868 Browning Ring £ Bk. x. 402 The much befriended 
man, The man almost affiliate to the church. 

B. sb. A recognized auxiliary. 

1879 Tourgek Foots Errand xxi. 126 Scorn for their asso¬ 
ciates and affiliates of the North. 

Affiliated (afrli t rit6d), ppl. a. [f. Affiliate v. 
+ -ed.] Adopted as a child or fixed in paternity. 
Usually^. United in a dependent relation, as the 
branches of a society to the central organization. 

1795 in Monthly Rc-o. XVI. 528 Soliciting the provincial 
affiliated societies to separate from the republicans. 1850 
Alison Hist. Europe VII. xlii. §35.117 Surrounding France 
with a girdle, not of affiliated republics, but of dependent 
dynasties. 1863 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. 138 And 
numbered, within a century after its foundation, 3000 affili¬ 
ated monasteries. 

Affiliation (afilii^ Jan). [a. mod. Fr. affiliation 
(Cotgr.), ad. med. L. affilidtidn-em n. of action f. 
affilidre \ sec Affiliate I.] 

1 . 'Adoption ; the act of taking a son.* Chambers. 
The establishment of sonship. 

1751 CHAMnERS Cycl. s.v.. Among the antient Gauls, A filia¬ 
tion was a sort of adoption only practised among the great. 
1867 J. Martineau Chr. Life (ed. 4) 117 Let there be a con¬ 
scious affiliation with God. 


2. Adoption, by a society, of subordinate branches; 
union of branches to a supreme or central organi¬ 
zation. 

1799 S. Turner Hist. A.-Sa.v. (1828) II. vi. 258 The hoary 
advocates of a new system .. whose Affiliation and credit 
multiplied their power. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Organ . 
§ 5.105 The numerous art-schools scattered over the country 
in affifiation to the establishment at South Kensington. 

3. The fixing of the paternity of a child. Also 
fig. The fathering of a thing upon any one ; and, 
the assignment of anything to its origin. 

1830 Hor. Smith Tin Trum. (1870) 15 Man has been termed 
the child of affliction, an affiliation of which the writer does 
not recognise the truth. 1836 W. Robinson Justice 0/Peace 
11. vi. 541 The original order of affiliation was not actually 
destroyed, but only suspended during the lives of the husband 
and mother. 1859 Eain. Rev. No. 293.50 The question of 
the originality of Greek art or of its affiliation on Egypt, 
t Affinage. Obsr° [a. Fr. afiinage, n. of process 
f. afiiner: see Affine v. and -age.] 'A fineing or 
refining of metals.’ Hlount Glossogr . 1656 . 'The 
act of refining metals by the* cupel.’ J. 

Affinal (afoi-nal), a. [f. L. affinis a relative + 
-al F as if ad. L. *affiualis : cf. finalist] 

+ 1 - Music. (See quot.) Obs. 

1609 J. Douland Omit hop. Microl. 27 Of the Affinall Keyes 
of Tones. The Keyes (which we call Affinall; be the Letters 
which end irregular Songs.. viz. a lam ire wherein ends euery 
song of the First and Second transposed lone. Ibid., Let 
euery transposition be from a Finall to a fift the proper 
Affinall. 

2. Related by marriage; derived from the same 
stock or source. 

1846 Grove Contrib.to Sc. 327 That chemical and physical 
attraction are affinal, or produced by the same mode of force. 
1882 A. Macfarlane Consanguinity 5 As this group embraces 
the relationships by affinity, it may be denoted by affinal. 

t Affi’ne, sb. and a. Obs. [a. Fr. affin, OFr. 
afin:— L. affin-cm, adj. and sb., related, or a rela¬ 
tion, by marriage, lit. * bordering upon,’ f. ad to + 
fin-is end, border.] 

A. sb. A relation by marriage ; also, less strictly, 
one connected or akin, a connexion. 

a 1509 IIenhy VII in Ellis Orig. Lett. \. 23 1 .55 His Cousyn 
and affyne the king of Spayne. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 
t. 164 'I he name of Belus, and other names affmes unto it. 
1641 Prvnne Antipathie 98 lice that could but onely reade 
.. should likewise as affines and allies to the holy Orders, 
be saved, and committed to the Bishops prison. 

B. adj. Closely related. 

1657 Tomlinson Renon's Dispens. 267 Thymehea indeed 
and Chamel.xa are affine both in form and nature. 

f Affi'ne, v. Obs. rare “ l . [a. Fr. affine-r, OFr, 
afincr (Pr. and Sp . afinar, It. afftnare) late L. 
*affind-re f. af-- ad- lo + fin-em end.] To refine. 

1601 Holland Pliny (1634) II. 473 Very proper it [quick- 
silver] is therefore to affine gold. 

Affined afoi-nd), ppl. a. [ad. Fr. affine, f. affin , 
see Affine a. ; with Hng. ppl. ending -ed. No Fr. 
afiiner or Fng. vb. affine existed in this sense.] 

1. Joined in affinity; related, connected. 

1597 J. King Jonah {1864) xxxv. 275 Those that are affined 
unto him in the flesh. 1606 Shahs. Tr. 4- CV. 1. iii. 25 The 
Wise and Foole, the Artist and vn-read .. steme all affin'd, 
and kin. 1866 Huxley Prehist. Rem. Caithn. 131 So far as 
cranial characters go .. all the people whom I have enume¬ 
rated are affined. 1879 M c Carthv Own Time II.xxv. 224 
They were thus affined by a double tie to the Russian people. 

2 . Hound by any tie. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. i. 39 Be judge yourself, Whether 1 in 
any iust tonne am Affin'd To foue the Moore. 

f A-ffP ning, ppl. a. Obs. rare~ x . [f. affine, stem 
of prec. + -INO 2 .] Having close connexion or rela¬ 
tion ; appropriate. 

1606 Warner Albion’s Eng. xiv. lxxxiii. 346 lacob.. That 
to his Births, his Burials, euen his Weis, as good or ill Did 
then and there betide, gaue names affining. 

Affinitative (SfruiteHiv), a. rare “°. [f. L. 
affini/al-em Affinity + -ive ; cf. quantitative .] Of 
the nature of affinity, as ‘an affinitative resem¬ 
blance.’ 

Affinitatively (afrnitri^tivli), culv. rare~\ [f. 
prec. + -ly “.] Hy way of affinity. 
a 1859 Worcester cites Phil. Mag. 

Affinition (icfinrjan). [f. stem of Affined, 
affinity, after defined, definition', see -tion. Afixn- 
ition is in 16 th c. Fr. in sense of Affine vl] 
Formation or recognition of affinity. 

1879 Howells L. 0/Aroostook xiv. 165 By some infinitely 
subtle and unconscious affinition she relaxed toward him. 

Affinitive (afi nttiv). a. [f. Affinity after in¬ 
finity, infinitive: see -ive.] Characterized by affin¬ 
ity; closely connected or related. 

1651 Willan Astrtea A iij, By the Reflection of your affini¬ 
tive eminence in Vertue and Beauty, It hath presumed to 
assume a Being more communicable. 1880 I. Hatton Three 
Recruits 1 .1. i. 10 The kitten playing with that ball of yellow 
thread somehow struck Oliver North as affinitive to his own 
position. 

Affinity (afrmti). Forms: 4-5 afinite, 4-0 
affinite, aflfynyte, afifynite, 5-6 afifynytye, affi- 
nyte, affynitie, affinytye, afiynytie, 6-7 affi- 
nitie, 6 - affinity, [a. Fr. afinite, affinite, ad. L. 
affin it at-cm, n. of state f. affin-is \ see Affine sb.] 
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AFFIRMATIVE. 


I. Affinity by position. 

1. Relationship by marriage; opposed lo con¬ 
sanguinity - Hence" collect. Relations by marriage. 

1303 R. Brunne 11 andl Sinne 7370 Or 3yf he wyj> a 
womman synne pat sum of hys kyn hap endyde ynne .. He 
callep hyt an affynyte. 1:1315 Shoreham 70 Alle here sybbe 
affinite. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour C viij b, He he of his 
parente his affynyte or other. 1509 Fishf.r Wks. 1876, 293 
What by Ivgnagc what by affinite she had xxx. kinges & 
quenes within the iiii. degre of maryage vnto her. 1649 
Sf.lden Laws Eng. 1. !v. (1739) 08 Many., that by affinity 
and consanguinity were become English-men. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parcrgon 326 Affinity is a Civil Rond of Persons, that are 
alty’d unto each other by Marriage or Espousals. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 .172 He was closely related by affinity 
to the royal house. His daughter had become, by a secret 
marriage, Duchess of York. # ... 

b. In R. C. Ch.: The spiritual relationship he- 
tween sponsors and their godchild, or between the 
sponsors themselves, called in older English gossip- 
red (cf. kin-red). 

C1440 Rclig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 13 His sybb 
frendes or any ofier pat es of his affynyte gasiely or bodyly. 
1751 Chambers Cyct. s.v., The Romanists talk of a spiritual 
Affinity, contracted by the sacrament of baptism and con¬ 
firmation. 1872 Freeman Hist. Ess. (ed. 2) 23 When he has 
succeeded in placing the bar of spiritual affinity between the 
King and his wife. 

2. Relationship or kinship generally between 
individuals or races, collect. Relations, kindred. 

1382 Wycuf Ruth iii. 13 If he wole take thee bi ri}t of 
affynyte the thing is wel doo. 144° J- Shirley Oct he 0/ A. 
James (1818) 7 With many other of thare afinitc. 1494 
Fabyan iv. Ixx. 49 He therforc with helpe of his affynyte 
and frendes, withstodc the Romaynes. 1677 Gale C rt. 
Gentiles 1.1. ix. 47 The great Identitie, or at least, Affinitic 
that was betwixt the old Britains, and Gauls. 1794 G. 
Adams Nat. Cf Exp. Philos. 111 . xxxii. 316 The lahour of 
individuals .. weaves into one web the affinity and brother- 
hood of mankind. 1872 Yeats Gronvth 4 Viciss. Comm. 37 
The affinities of the people which connected them . . with 
the Semitic races of Arabia. 

3. Philol. Structural resemblance between lan¬ 
guages arising from and proving their origin from 
a common stock. 

1599 Thynxe Animadv. (1865) 66 The latyne, frcnche, and 
spanyshc haue no doble W, as the Dutche, the Englishc, 
and suchc as have affynytye with the Dntche. 1659 * KA ?* 
son Creed (1839) 245 We know the affinity of the Punic 
tongue with the Hebrew. 1796 Morse A/tier. Geog. 1 . 80 
Between some of these languages, there is indeed a great 
affinity. 1859 Jephson Brittany xx. 313 To trace the affini¬ 
ties of words in different languages. 

4. Nat . Hist. Struclural resemblance between 
different animals, plants, or minerals, suggesting 
modifications of one primary type, or (in the ease 
of the two former) gradual differentiation from a 
common stock. 

1794 Sullivan View of Nat. I. 458 Thus we shall find that 
antimony has an affinity with tin. 1830 Lyell Vrtnc . Gcol. 
(1875* 11 , ut. xxxiv. 250 The species arc arranged .. with due 
regard to their natural affinities. 1862 Darwin Orchids iii. 
115 In the shape of the Iabellum we see the affinity of 
Ooodyera to Epipactis, 1872 Nicholson Falceont. 353 The 
tme Reptiles and the Binls . . are nevertheless related to 
one another by various points of affinity. 

5 Jig, Causal relationship or connexion (as flow¬ 
ing the one from the other, or having a common 
source), or such agreement or similarity of nature 
or character as might result from such relationship 
if it existed ; family likeness. 

*533 Elyot Cast el of Helth (1541) 35 By reason of the 
affinitic whiche it hath with mylke, whay is convertible in 
to bloude and fleshe. 1540 Morysine tr. Vives /ntrod. 
Wysdome C iiij, Vyces and their affinities, as foolyshnes, 
ignorancy, amased dulnesse. 1642 R. Carpenter Experience 
in. v. 46 What is the reason that Grace hath such marvellous 
affinity with Glory? 1795 Mason Ch. Mus. i. 76 The sound of 
every individual instrument bears a perfect affinity with the 
rest. 1855 H. Reed Led. Eng. Lit. ii. (1878) 74 Philosophy 
and poetry are for ever disclosing affinities with each other. 
1861 Tulloch Eng. Pur it. iv. 421 This spiritual affinity be¬ 
tween Luther and Runyan is very striking. 

+ 6. Neighbourhood, vicinity. [OFr. afinitc.'] Obs. 
1678 R. Russell tr. Geber iv. ii. 242 The third Property is 
Affinity (or Vicinity) between the Elixir and the Body to be 
transmuted. 1770 Hasteo in Phil. Trans. LXI. 161 Some 
kinds of wood .. decay by the near affinity of others. 

II. Affinity by inclination or attraction. 

+ 7. Voluntary social relationship; companionship, 
alliance, association. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan v. ciii. 78 Gonobalde . . promysed ayde to his 
power. Lot ha ruis, of this affynyte beyng warned, pursued 
the sayde Conobalde. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 4 That 
so many good men would have had affinity with so naughty 
and wicked a man. 1611 Bible 2 Chron. xviii. 1 Now Je- 
hosaphat.. ioyned affinitie with Ahab. 

8 . Hence Jig. A natural friendliness, liking, or 
attractiveness; an attraction drawing to anything. 

i6j6 Surflet & Markii. Countrey Far me 322 For this 
dung, by a certaine affinitie, is gratcfull and well liked of 
Bees. J651 French Yorksh. Spa viii. 71 With this hath the 
spirit of the Spaw water great affinity. 1832 H T. M artineau 
Each $ All iv. 61 Natural affinities are ever acting, even 
now, in opposition to circumstance, i860 Maury Phys. 
Geog : Sea ii. § 70 So sharp is the line, and such the want of 
affinity between those waters, 

9. esp. Chemical attraction; the tendency which 
certain elementary substances or their compounds 
have to unite with other elements and form new 
compounds. 


1753 Chambers CycLSnpp. s.v\, M. Geoffroy has given fin 
1718] a table of the different degrees of affinity between most 
of the bodies employed in chemistry. 1782 Kirwan in Phil. 
Trans. LXX 111 . 35 Chymical affinity or attraction is that 
power by which the invisible particles of different bodies in¬ 
termix and unite with each other so intimately as to be in¬ 
separable by mere mechanical means. 1831 T. P. Jones 
Conifers. Chem. i. 22 Elective affinity, or elective attraction, 
you will find spoken of in every work upon chemistry, c i860 
FARAnAY Forces of Nat. iii. 93 This new attraction we call 
chemical affinity, or the force of chemical action between 
different bodies- 

10 . A psychical or spiritual attraction believed 
by some sects to exist between persons ; sometimes 
applied concretely to the subjects or objects of the 
‘affinity/ 

1868 Dixos Spir. I Gives 1 . 99 All these Spiritualists accept 
the doctrine of special affinities between man and woman; 
affinities which imply a spiritual relation of the sexes higher 
and holier than that of marriage. Ibid. 11 . 204 Such natures 
as, on coming near, lay hold of each other, and modify each 
other, we call affinities. 

Affirm (afajm), v. Forms: 4-5 aferm e, 4-6 
afferm(e, 6-7 affirme, 6-affirm. [a.OVr.aferwe-r, 
-ier\—V,.affirmd-re, i.af- =m/-to +finnd~rc\ort\okt 
firm, f. frm-us strong. In 16th c. the spelling was 
refashioned after the L.,as Fr. ajjfinncr, V.\\£. affirm.] 

+ 1. trans. To make firm ; to strengthen ; to con¬ 
firm, to support (an institution, purpose, proposi¬ 
tion). Obs. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 316 The pes }>ci suld afferme, for 
dreae of hardere cas. c 1425 Wvntoun Cron. ix. v. 27 Dan 
fiai Welle afermyd hys cunuand. 1485 Caxton Chas. the 
Gt. 1 The crislen feyth is affermed and corrobered by the 
doctours of holy chyrche. 1534 Li>. Burners Gold. Bk. of ft. 
A urel. (1546) K k v, The goddis assure & affirme euerythmg. 

2 . Law. To confirm or ratify (a judgment, law\ 

<'1386 Chaucer Mclibeus 84 He consented to here coun- 
seilyng, and fully affermed here sentence. 1393 Gout h Coif. 
1. 257 The lawe was conformed 1 n due form and all affenned. 
1628 Coke On Littleton 1. iii. $ 32 (1633) 28/1 This iudge- 
ment was affirmed in a Writ of Error. 1825 J. Wilson // hs. 
1855 I. 38 Well then appeal to posterity .. and posterity 
will affirm the judgement with costs. 1855 Macaulay lltsl. 
Eng. HI.388 Twenty-three peers voted for reversing the 
judgment; thirty-five for affirming it. 

f 3 . To confirm or maintain (a statement made by 
another); to maintain or stand to (a statement of 


jnc’s own). Obs. 

*393 Gower Conf. 111 . 172 And alle tho Affermcu that, 
flinch he hath tolde. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xx. 68 He shalle 
iffcrme my word, and sey as 1 seid. 1599 Shaks. Hen. I , v. 
i. 117, I said so, deare Katherine, and I must not blush to 
iflirme it. 1611 Bihle Acts xii. 15 But she constantly af¬ 
firmed that it was eucn so. 1670 Baxter Cure of Ch.-div. 
111. Pref. § 4 When one hath saief it the rest will affirm it. 

4 . Hence, To make a statement and stand to it; 
to maintain or assert strongly, to declare or state 
positively, lo aver. Const .suborJ.cl., inf., simple obj. 

C1374 Chaucer Boethius 11. ii. 34, 1 darwel affermen hardy- 
ly, bat 3if ho hinges . . hadde ben hine, hou ne haddest not 
lorn hem. 1382 Wycuf Wisd. Pro!.. Thys booc the Jewis 
irfcrmen [1388 affermen) to hen of Kilon. t 1400 A pot. for 
Loll. 29 It semih to me fiat is foly to a forme in pU case oi]>er 
;ie or nay. c 1450 LonkUCH Grail xlyii. 501 Holy chirche 
afermeth also, How long King Mordreins lyvedc ficre. 1523 
Ln. Berners Froissart I. ix. 8 For this that ye say and 
affirme me I thankc you a thousande tymes. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, 1. ii. 43 Vet their owne Authors faithfully affirme, 
That the Land Salike is in Gcrmanie. 1616 Purchas 
Pitgr. (1864) 2 None of credit . . hath affirmed himselfe to 
haue seene this Vnicorne, but in picture. 1702 Port Jan. 
4 May 160 Nay, if my Lord affirm’d that black was white, 
My word was this, your honour’s in the right. 1850 Lynch 
Theopiu Trinal ii. 19 Let us often affirm the clearness that is 
in God. 1877 Lytteil Landmarks 111. i. 104 That such a 
report existed in Claudian’s time cannot now be affirmed. 

b. absol. 

1366 Maunuev. xiv. (1839) *59 As thei beyonde the See 
seyn & affermen. 1382 Wyclif 1 Tim. i. 7 Not yndirstond- 
inge . - of what thingis the! affermen [Tinoale, Genre., 1611 
whereof they affirme]. 1657 Irapp Ezra i. 3 II. 4 Many 
there were-who affirmed deeply of being the people of God. 
1667 Milton P. L. vim. 107 Not that I so affirm. 

c. To make a formal declaration or affirmation. 
Const, as in 4, and absol. See Affirmation 5- 

c 1400 Destr. Troy*\x. 7999 Hcaffyrmit withfaithe& with 
fyn chere, All |>o couenaundes to kepe. 1424 Poston Lett. 

4 I. 13 The seyd William.. affermyd a pleynt of trespas. 
1751 Chambers Cyct. s.v. Affirmation , Anno 1721, the fol¬ 
lowing form was settled. . 1 , A. B. do sincerely, solemnly, 
and truly, declare and affirm. 1863 Cox Inst. Eng. Grot. 1. 
viii. 120 Quakers and others, now permitted bylaw to affirm 
instead of swearing. , . J . 

5 . Logic and Gram., trans. and tntr. To make a 
statement in the affirmative (as opposed to the 
negative). See Affirmative A 4, II1. 

1581 Sidney Astropltel Wks. 1622.552 For Grammer sayes 
..That in one speech two Negatiues affirme. 1618 I. 
Spencer Logick 172 An Axiome is Affirmed when the band 
of it is affirmed. 1870 Bowen Logic vh. 2x0 To affirm the 
Reason or the Condition is also to affirm the Consequent or 
the Conditioned; and to deny the Consequent is also to 
deny the Reason. 

Affirmable (afrjmab’l), a. [f. prec. + -able, as 
if ad. L. *affinnabilis. ] 

fl. Affirmative, positive. Obs. Sec Affirmably. 

2 . Capable of being affirmed or asserted. Const, of. 

1611 Cotgr., Aferm able, affirmabte, avouch able. 1623 
Prynne Sav. Power Pari. nr. 116 What is truely affirmable 
of the one, is of the other too. 1824 Coleridge Aids to R<p- 
(1848) 1 . 228 The grounds on which the fact of an evil in¬ 


herent in the will i> affirmable. 1846 MtLL Logic vi. x. § 5 
(1868) II. 517 This seems to be affirmable of the conclusions 
arrived at. 

Affirmably (af.rjmabli), adv. [f. prcc. + -ly-.] 
In an affirmable manner. 

+ 1 . Affirmatively, positively. Obs. 

1470 Harding Chron. lxix, I cannot wryte of suchc af¬ 
firmably [v.r. affirmandlye]. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Arntcs 
11. vi. 102 The l.acedemonycns had ordeyned affirmably that 
.. they shulde kylle and slee al the men and women. 

2 . ‘ In a way capable of affirmation.’ Todd 1818. 
Affirmance * afaumans). [a. OFr. affirmance t 
-auncc, later affcrmancc , f. afermer : sec Affirm 
and -axcf..] 

1 . A confirming. 

1531 Elyot Governor it. xiv. 11557) 139 To the affirmaunie 
whereof they addc to others. 1659 Godfrev in Burton’s 
Diary 118281 III. 541 Rather an affirmance than an exclu¬ 
sion of the old peerage. 1794 I’alfv livid. 1. 11. i. § 7 118171 
327 Which come merely in affirmance of opinions already 
formed. 1824 H. Campbell Lovc-lctt. Mary £>• Scots 
295 An affirmance or corroboration of all that has been 
added by his predecessors against Mary. 

2 . esp. Of laws, verdicts, etc.: Ratification. 

1528 Perkins Profit. Bk. v. §377 11642) 162 That statute is 
but an affirmance of y common law in that point. 1657 
Ruhton in Diary <1828 11 .19 The Countess's Jury brought in 
another and a raging verdict .. in affirmance of the private 
verdict they had given. 1798 Dallas Rep. 11.84 Detinue and 
replevin arc actions in affirmance of property. 1808 Bi n- 
TiiA.M Sc. Reform 112 The affirmance or reversal of the de¬ 
cree appealed from. 

3 . An assertion, a slrong declaration. 

1494 Fabyan i. xxvi. 18 Here now endyth y* lync or ofopryng 
of Brute, after y affcrniaunce of moste wryters. tSS3"87 
Foxe A. \ M. (1596* 182/2 One named Joannes de tempon- 
bus, which by the affirmance of most of our old histories, 
liued 361 yeers. 1612 Draston Poty-olbion Notes ii. 34 Of 
whom Bale dares offer affirmance, that. . hee fust taught 
the Britons to make Beerc. 1781 Cow per Conyers. 65 *1 hey 
swear it, till affirmance breeds a doubt. 1819 Scon Ivanhoe 
II. xiv. 258 His lightest affirmance would weigh down the 
most solemn protestations of the distressed Jewess. 

Affirmant af.-Mmant\ ct. rind sb. [?a. Anglo- 
Fr. afennant, affirmant 1 - affit mant-cm pr. pple. 
of affirmd-rc : sec Affirm ami -aat.] 

A. adj . Affirming. 

B. sb. One who affit ms, who makes a statement 
or declaration. 

1747 in Col. Rec. Penn. V. 117 A Company uf Foreigners, 
which this Affirmant believes to he Spaniards. 1865 Groie 
Plato I. vi. 243 Socrates being opposed to him under the un¬ 
usual disguise of a youthful and forward affirmant. 

Affirmation (lufoinvi fan . [a. Fr. affirmation 
(14th c. (lodcf.), ad. I., affu mat ion-on n. of actif n 
f. affb ma-rc : see Affirm.] The action of affirming. 

1 . The action of confirming anything established ; 
confirmation, ratification esp. of laws . 

a 1533 J. Frith Ansae. Bp. Rochester k 2 >R.' l or a more 
vehement affyrmacyon he doubleth his owne wordes. 1645 
Milton Tdrach. Wks. 1738 I. 246 'I'o establish by Law a 
thing wholly unlawful and dishonest, is an affirmation was 
never heard of before, i860 I*ouster Grand Rcmonstr. 2 
The Petition of Right . . was but the affirmation and re¬ 
enactment of the precedents of three foregoing centuries. 

2 . The action of asserting or declaring true; 
assertion, esp. assertion in the affirmative, as op¬ 
posed lo the negative. 

1611 S11 \ks. Cymb. 1. iv. 63 1 his gentleman, at that time 
vouching, (and vpon warrant of bloody affirmation/ his 1 mis¬ 
tress] to be more Faire. 1743 Tinual tr. Rapin’s Hist. \ II. 
xvn, 127 Whether more credit were to be given to her bare 
negation than to their affirmation. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 
(1858) 11 Instead of Denial and Destruction, we were to 
have a science of Affirmation and Reconstruction. 1871 
Darw in Emotions xi. 273 A single nod implies an affirmation. 

3 . Logic. ‘A positive judgment, implying the 
union or junction of the terms of a proposition ’ 
iEncycl. Brill ); predication. 

1656 tr. Hobbes's Eleni. Philos. <1839^ 33 Abstract names 
proceed from proposition, ami can have 110 place where 
there is no affirmation. 1788 Reid Aristotle s Logic 1. § 4. 
14 Affirmation is the enunciation of one thing concerning 
another. 1877 E. Cosher Basis of Faith iv. 161 A judg¬ 
ment is an assertion, affirmative or negative. Affirmation 
and denial are as the opposite motions of the same wheel; 
the extensor and contractor muscles of the same limb. 

4 . The words in which anything is asserted; an 
assertion, declaration, or positive statement. 

a 1593 II. Smith I Ms. (1867) II. 63 Paul’s affirmation, who 
saith, ' Such as the root is, such are the branches.' 1651 
Hobbes Leviathan 1. iv. 17 It be a false affirmation to say a 
quadrangle is round. 1876 J. Parker Paraclete 11. xvin. 
324 The bold affirmation that we have no sensation of effi- 
ciency is probably best met by a bold affirmation to the 
exact contrary. , t . . , 

5 . Law. A formal and solemn declaration, having 
the same weight and invested yvith the same re¬ 
sponsibilities as an oath, by persons who con¬ 
scientiously decline taking an oath. 

1695 Act 74-8 Will. HI, xxxiv, Every Quaker .. shall in- 
stead of the usual Forme be permitted to make his or her 
Solemnc Affirmation or Declaration. 174S Dk Joe Eng. 
Tradesm. 1 . xvi. 138 To be examined on oath, or if a quaker 
on affirmation. 1878 Lecky Eng. in 18 th Cent. II. viu 4*7 
Giving their affirmation the value of an oath. 

Affirmative (afa-jmativ), a. and sb. [a. Fr. 
affirmatif, -ivc (13th c. Littre) ad. L. affirmdtiv-us, 
Caffirmdt - ppl. stem of affirmd-rc \ see Affirm 
and -iye.] 








AFFIRMATIVELY. 


AFFIXTURE. 


A. adj. 

1 1. Strengthening, corroborative; confirmatory. 
Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xlix, No worldely thyng 
can be wythout stryfe, For unto pleasure paync is affyrma- 
tyfe. 1580 Hollyhan-d Treas. Fr. Tong., Da, for Pea, a 
word affirmative, as ouvda, yea forsooth, a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. I. 11. 106 He received the affirmative advice of 
all the Judges of England. 

12. Strong in assertion ; positive, dogmatic. Obs. 

1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Liv. (17*7) 102 He not confident and 
affirmative in an uncertain matter. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. 
Hist. (1827) V. xtv. 364 He at first speaks in an affirmative 
tone of voice. 

3. Logic. Expressing the agreement of the two 
terms of a proposition. 

1570 Hillincsley Euclid 1. vii. 17 A proposition vniucrsall 
affirmatiue is most agrcable to sciences. 1628 T. Spencer 
Logick 188 A definition must be vniversall, and affirmatiue. 
i860 Am*. Thomson Laws of Thought % 75. 128 Where a 
judgment expresses that its two terms agree, it is called 
Affirmative. 

4. Hence, Asserting that the fact is so; answer¬ 
ing ‘yes’ to a question put or implied ; opposed 
to negative. 

1618 Bp. Hall Hon. 0/ .Varied Clerg. 1. § 28. 759 This 
negatiue charge implyes an affirmatiue allowance. 1638 
Pen it. Con/, vii. 11657* r 33 Therefore the Commission runnes 
in words affirmative, and not negative. 1651 Hobbes Levia¬ 
than m. xlib 290 The ordinary way of distinguishing the 
Affirmative Votes from the Negatives, was by Holding up of 
Hands. 1751 Chambers Cycl . s.v., In grammar, authors dis. 
tinguish affirmative particles; such is, yes . 1849 (Jrotk 
G recce {18621 VI. tt. lx vii. 48 The negative and the affirma¬ 
tive chains of argument. 1851 H. Spkncer ^W. S/at. xxxii. 

§ 4 This question seems to claim an affirmative answer. 1865 
Carlyle Frcdk.Gt. X. xxt. vi. 104 Gtiru Junior .. after sonic 
intense brief deliberation, becomes affirmative. 

+ 5. Math. Of quantities: Positive, or real ; op¬ 
posed to negative or less lhan nothing. Obs. 

1693 E. If m.lev Algebra in Phil. Trans. XVII. 964 Which 
is affirmative when 2rp is less than dr-ttj , otherwise nega¬ 
tive. 1789 Waring in Phil. Trans. I,XXIX. 187 When « 
is a given quantity, and n — j not a whole affirmative number. 

B. sb. [sc. mode, proposition, statement.] 

1. The affirmative mode in a proposition ; that 
which affirms or asserts. 7'o answer in the affirma¬ 
tive ; to answer 'yes,’ or that it is so. 

* 1400 Beryn 2605 Ffor then were they in the affirinatyff, 
and wold prevc anoon. 153a More Ansi c. Frith . Wks. 1557, 
S41 1 \ 1 flic will bydde meproue theaffyrmatiuc. 1663GERMEH 
Counsel 10$ 'I‘he one will resolve on the affirmative. 1715 
I)e Foe l'ey. round li 'orhi 11840) 84 They all very cheer¬ 
fully answered in the affirmative. 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. 

38 ‘Well; yes—she might,’ said the l.utcher, slowly, con¬ 
sidering that he was giving a decided affirmative, * I don't ( 
>ay contrary.' 

2. An affirmative word or proposition ; opposed 
to a negative. 

1588 Frounce Landers Logic i. ii. 49b, Affirmative is that 
which doth affirjne and lay downe something to bee or 
imagined to bee. 1601 Siiaks. Twel. X. v. i. 24 If your foure 
negatiues make your two affirmatiucs. 1638 Core On Lit¬ 
tleton 1. i. $ 1 (16331 6 b, Witnesses cannot lestifie a negaiiue, 
but an affirmatiue. 17*5 Watts Logic 11. ii. § 2 In Latin 
and English two negatives joined in one sentence make an 
affirmative. 1870 Bowen Logic vi. 169 Two judgments which 
are alike in Quality, either both Affirmatives or both Ne¬ 
gatives. 

+ 3. A statement affirmative of, or asserting some¬ 
thing ; an assertion, or affirmation. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 71 That affirmative which 
say6s the Loadstone is poyson. 1660 Jer. Taylor // 'orthy 
Conunun. i. § 4. 75 That he is a priest in heaven appears in 
the large discourses and direct affirmatives of St. Paul. 

Affirmatively (afaumativli), adv. [f. prec.+ 
-ly ~.] In an affirmative manner. 

1. By way of assertion or express declaration. 

*533 More A/ol. xlviii. Wks. 1557, 024/2 lie did but 

speake it affirmatiuely, and wil not holde it opinatiuely. 
161a T. Taylor Titus ii. 10 (1610) 431 The Apostle extend, 
cth the former precept, and in this forme of words affirma- 
tiuely propounded it. i860 Massey Hist. Eng. III. xxx. 
362 That the right of Parliament to provide for the exigency 
.. should be affirmatively stated. 

2. In the affirmative mood, so as to assert that a 
disputed or doubtful thing is; opposed to nega¬ 
tively. 

1491 Caxton Hoao to Die 11 Who someuer shall mowe af. 
fyrmatyfly ansuere to these askynges. 1^70 Billingsley 
Euclid 1. vii. 17 Sciences vsing demonstration, conclude af* 
firmatiuely. 1639 Rouse Heav. Univ. 1.(1702) 6 And they 
had answer’d him affirmatively. 1794 Sullivan View of Nat. 

1 . 429 The question, I confess, is difficult, however affirma¬ 
tively it may have been determined by philosophers. 1840 
Carlvlk Heroes iv. 339 The people answered affirmatively. 

13. Math. Positively, as a positive quantity. Obs. 

1789 Waring in Phil. Trans . LXXIX. 174 The co-efficients 

are to be taken affirmatively, or negatively, according as s is 
an even or odd number. 

Affirmatory (afaumatari), a. [f. L. affirmat - 
ppl. stem of affirma-re (see Affirm) -f -ohy, as if 
ad. L. * affirm at or i-us, f. affirmat or an affirmer.] 

Giving or tending to give affirmation or to make 
an assertion ; affirmative, assertive. 

1651 Hobbes Gov. Soc. ii. § 2a 32 An Oath may as well 
sometimes be affirmatory, as promissory-, i860 Massey Hist. 
Eng. III. xxx. 361 Mr. Pitt moved three resolutions .. the 
second, affirmatory of the right and duty of both Houses 
to, etc. 

Affirmed (afoumd),///. a. [f. Affirm +-ed.] 
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+ 1. Made firm, established, strengthened, con¬ 
firmed. Obs. 

c 1300 A". A lis. 7356 Afeormed faste is this deray; Hostage 
y-take, and treuth y-plight. a 1450 Rut. de la Tour 51 lie 
had hoped to haue turned her, but she was so afermed in 
goodnesse, that it wolde not be. 1541 R. Copland Gtiydon's 
Quest. Cyrurg., In the vpper roundnes therof is affyrmed 
the holownesse of the pyt or morteys bones. 

t 2 . Confirmed, corroborated (by new statements). 
Obs. 

c 1440 Prom. Part*., Affermyd, or grawntyd be worde, 
Affirmat us. 1551-5 Latimer Semi. 4- Rem. 11845) 149 A 
story, written by a Spaniard .. and affirmed by many godly 
and well learned men. 

3 . Maintained, positively asserted, declared. 

1611 Cotgr., Affirme , affirmed, avouched. 1641 J,n. Brooke 
Disc. Nat. Episc. t. v. 21 To an Affirm'd Syllogi.sme, every 
part must be affirm'd. Mod. The picture affirmed to have 
been stolen. 

Affirmer afouinoj\ [f. Affirm + -er1 .] One 
who affirms: a. who confirms, or supports {obs.); 
b. who asserts or declares; c. who maintains what 
is disputed or denied, as opposed to the denier. 

1540 Coveruale Confut. Standish Wks. II. 374 Ye . . 
report us tu be the amrmers of your wicked words. 16x1 
Cotgr., Affirmateur, an affirmer, soother, avoucher. 1637 
Gillespie Eng. f l op. Cerem . 11. vii. 29 His Majesties Auc- 
tority, did .. execnie the affirmers from the paines of proba¬ 
tion. i860 West. Rei>. No. 36, 419 But the proof lies with 
the affirmer. 1865 Reader 30 Sept. 371/x It is chiefly as an 
affirmer of f>ositive docirine that Plato has been influential. 

Affirming (afa-jimi^, vbl. sb. [f. Affirm+ 
-l\gL] (Now gerundial.) 

+ 1 . A strengthening, confirmation, or corrobora¬ 
tion. Obs. 

c 1450 Lone Licit Grant II. 184 Thanne was this a gret 
afermeng To here creaunce. a 1520 Myrroure of Our Ladye 
77 Amen.. ys a worde of afifermynge, and ys as moche as to 
say, as Treuly, or FaythfuIIy. 

2 . An asserting positively ; affirmation. 

c 1440 Prom. Pan*., AfFermyngc, Affirmacio. 1530 Palsgr. 
193/2 Affermyng, Affirmation [Fr.]. 1655 Fuller C/i. Hist. 
iv. 130 If his foes affirming be a proof, why should not his 
friends denial thereof be a sufficient refutation? Mod. Do 
you prefer taking the oath or affirming? 

Affirming af 5 \imii] ),//>/. a. [f. Affirm + -ing 2 .] 
That affirms; asserting, maintaining the truth of 
anything. 

1849 Ghote Greece VI. 11. xlviii. 139 The lines just cited 
make hirn as much a contradicting as an affirming witness. 

Affirmingly (afoumiyli , adv. Wbs. [f. prec. 
+ -LY-.] In an affirming manner; positively. 

1470 [Sec Aehrmaoly i]. 154: Wyatt Let. in Wks. 1861, 

19 For my part I declare affirmingly.. I never offended. 

Affirmly, affermely, adv. Obs. [f. Fr. 
ajffermJ made firm + -ly 2 .] Firmly, strongly. 

1494 Faryan vii. eexliv. 286 Fcrrande, than Erie of Flann- 
ders.had affermely promysed to come. 1525 Lu. Berners 
Froissart If. clxix. [clxv.] 485 We wyll holde and kepe as 
affermely and trewly the treuce . . as wc wolde they shulde 
kepe with vs. 

Affix (afrks\ v. [ad. med. L. affiixd-re, frequen¬ 
tative of afefig-fre, to fasten lo, f. ad to \-fetg-frc to 
fasten. First used by Scotch writers, and perhaps 
directly due to MFr. affi.xcr, an occas. refash. of 
OFr. a fee hi cr, mod. afficher (see Affichk).] 

1 . trans . To fix, fasten, or make firm (a thing 
to , on , upon another), a. lit . as by a nail, a string, 
cement. 

1533 BhLt.ESnF.NF. Livy tv. <1822) 347 The dictator affixt 
his tentis at Tuseulum. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scott. If. 48a 
Anc crucifix .. In quhome the image of ouir Saluiour Affixt 
wes. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth tv. (1723)218 Affix¬ 
ing them upon any Thing which occurrs in the Way. 1734 
tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (18271 I. 39 This sail was affixed to a 
vessel. 18*7 HaLlam Const. Hist. (1876) I. iii. 137 Felton 
affixed this bull to the gates of the bishop of London's 
palace. 1880 P. O. Guide 14 Obtain postage stamps, and 
affix them carefully to the letters. 

fb. To fix in occupation or possession. Obs. 

1649 Seloen Laws of Eng. 1. Ixviii. (1739) 178 Other Courts 
were rural, and affixed also to some certain place. 1654 
Gatakf.r Disc. Apolog. 57 This affixed me fora longer space 
of time, then before, to my Bed. 1658 Osborn Adv. to Son 
(16731221 A dread they have to affix the Miter in a particu¬ 
lar Family. 

t O. Jig. To fix (the desires or mental faculties) 
on or to an object. Obs. 

1^96 Spenser F.Q. iii. ii. 11 She affixed had Her hart on 
knight so goodly-glorifyde. 1506 Bell Sure, Pop. nt.x.439 
Ve must not affixe your mindes to these. 1640 Fuller 
Abel. Rediv.y Jewel (1867) I. 365 He was so affixed to his 
studies. 

2 . rejl. To attach oneself, cling to. 

1796 Morse Amer. Gcog. I. 201 They [young opossums), 
from a principle of instinct, affix themselves to her teats. 

f 3 . intr. (by omission of refl. pron.) To cling 
or be attached to. Obs. 

1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 222 Part faf 
these Minerals] affix to them, incrusting them over. 

4 . From the affixing of a seal (actually attached 
by a strip of parchment, etc.) extended to, To im¬ 
press a seal, stamp, or signature, write one’s ‘signa¬ 
ture,’ initials, or name, add a postscript or note {to). 

1658 Bramhall Consecr. Bps. xl 18 And did cause his 
Authentick Episcopall Seale, to be there to affixed. 1771 
Junius Lett. xlix. 254 The king .. graciously affixed his 
stamp. 1814 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 208 But it seems to be 
above all price. At least, none is affixed. 1878 Simpson Sch. 


Shahs. I. 98 To this paper the following notes are affixed in 
Philip’s handwriting. 

To attach as a stigma (to), to stamp or 
stigmatize (with). 

1665 Glanville Scepsis Sci. 96 Very innocent truth’s are 
often affix’t with the reproach of Heresie. 1734 tr. Rollins 
Anc. Hist. (1827) I. 115 Affixing ridicule to them. 1805 
Foster Ess. t. ii. 23 The ungracious necessity of affixing 
blame. 

c. fig- To attach as an appurtenance or con¬ 
comitant. 

17S9 Hume Hist. Eng. an. 1521 To bribe their indolence, 
by affixing stated salaries to their profession, 
t 5. intr. (for re/l.) To stick as a mark or stigma ; 
to attach. Obs. rare. 

1802 Mar. Kdceworth Moral T. (1816) I. 224 No stain af¬ 
fixes to his honour from the accusation. 

t 6 . trans. To fix upon, determine, settle. Obs. 
1621 1st ff 2 nd Bk. Discipline 66 Another day to be affixed 
by your Honours. 1725 Pope Odyss. v. 372 The land, affix’d 
by Fate’s eternal laws To end his toils. 

Aifix JV-fiks), sb.; also 7 affixe. [a. Fr. affixe 
adj. and sb., ad. L.afffx-us fastened to, pa. pple. of 
affig-cre : see prec.] 

1. That which is joined or appended; an ap¬ 
pendage, addition. 

1642 Jer. Taylor Episcop. 11647) 34 1 The ambitious seek¬ 
ing of a tcmporall principality as . . an affixe of the Aposto- 
late, c 1854 Stanley Sinai * Pat. xi. (1858' 120Designated 
like the various ranges of Maritime, Graian, Pennine and 
Julian Alps, by some affix or epithet. 1864 Spectator No. 
1875, 642 Mr. Gladstone’s affix to his speech on the suffrage 
which he calls a preface. 

2. esp. in Gram. (See quot. 1 S 65 .) 

161a Brf.rewoou Lang. 4* Relig. ix. 76 Framing it some¬ 
what to their own country fashion, in notation of points, 
affixes, conjugations. 1753 Chamiiers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The 
oriental languages . . differ chiefly from each other as to 
affixes and suffixes. 1865 Halueman Affixes to English 
Words § 65 Affixes arc additions to roots, stems, and words, 
serving to modify their meaning and use. They are of two 
kinds, prefixes , those at the beginning, and suffixes , those 
at the end of the word-bases to which they arc affixed. 
Several affixes occur in long words like in-com-prc-hcn-s-ib- 
il-it-y which has three prefixes and five suffixes* The term 
interfix is hardly necessary for ad in anim-ad-vert , or t in¬ 
serted as a fulcrum between two vowels as ego-t-ism. 

+ 3. A public notice posted up. QZi.Yx.affichei) Obs. 
1647 R- Stapylton Juvenal 48 An affix or bill of the goods 
beingposted for the buyers to read. 

Affixation (refiks^-Jon). [n. of action f. med. L. 
affix arc, freq. of ajfig-dre; see Affix.] The action 
of affixing or attaching; attachment ; = AffixiuN. 

1851 I. Taylor Wesley (1852) 190 The affixation of a name 
to a Christian Institute. 

Affixed (afrkst), ///. a.; also affixt. [f. Affix 

v. -f -ED.] 

1. Fixed, fastened, or appended {to) ; causally con¬ 
nected {with). Also Jig. Devotedly attached {obs.). 

1651 Life of Father (1676*41 1 lis being affixt to the 

Divine Scripture . . which he used to read from one end to 
the other. 1660 R. Core Poioer 4- Subi. 99 His Royal 
capacity is affixed and inseparable with his person. 1675 
Ot.iLBY Brit. Pref. 4 The Distance .. is signify’d by Figures 
affixt. 1794 Atwood in Phil. Trans. LXXaIV. 149 The 
balance during this motion carries with it the crank and the 
affixed rods, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 378 A notice af. 
fixed in all public places. 187a Jfnkinson Guide to Eng. 
Lakes 11879) >49 The summit is reached by a ladder affixed 
to the stone. 

f2. Fixed upon, appointed, settled. Obs . 

1559 Let. in Tytlcr Hist. Scotl. <1864) III.396 My Lord of 
Huntly .. wifi keep the affixed [time). 

tAffi’xedness. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec.-f-yESS-] 
The state of being affixed ; devoted attachment. 

1668 J. Howe Bless. Righteous Wks, 1834, 267/2 A mere 
sordid love to the body, and affixedness of heart to the earth. 

Affixer (afi ksaj). [f. Affix z’. + -erT] One 
who affixes or fastens on. 

i860 W. White Round the Wrekin xix.(ed. 2) 192 The af- 
fixers of postage stamps. 

Affixing (afrksir)), vbl. sb. [f. Affix v. +-ingI.] 
Attaching, fixing, fastening on, appending. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 6/2 The affixing of the residence 
of God to a consecrated place. 1880 P. O. Guide 255 Best 
mode of affixing stamps. 

t Affi’xion. Obs. [ad. L. ajflxion-em , n.ofaction 
f. affix* ppl. stem of ajffig-ere : see Affix and -ion.] 
The action of affixing, attaching, or fastening to ; 
also, the state of being affixed ; = Affixture. 

1633 T. Adams Comm. 2 Pet. L 4 (1865) 38 If yet the sub- 
scription of God’s hand, and affixion of his seal. , be not 
sufficient. 1653 Manton Smect. Rediv. Pref. Wks. 1871 V. 
502 The affixion of the name to any work being a thing in- 
differenL 1654 Gentilis tr. ServitasHist. htquis. (1676) 887 
To advise by Edict, Proclamation, or Affixion, are signs of 
superiority. 1675 T. Brooks Gold. Key Wks, 1867 V. 90 It 
was full three hours betwixt his affixion and expiration. 

t Affi’xment. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Affix v. + -mknt.] 
The action of affixing, fastening to, or posting up. 

1654 Gentilis tr. Servita’s Hist. Inquis. (1676) 822 He .. 
shall not be cited by Criers, nor by affixment of Schedules. 

Affixture (afi kstifu). [f. Affix v. } after Fix¬ 
ture ; the reg. deriv. f. Y.fixura would be affixurei] 
The action of affixing or fastening to; the state 
of being fastened to; attachment. Cf. Affixion, 
Affix-ation, -ment. 

1793 Sm f.aton Edysiont Light ho. 195 The lantern having 
no affixture to the stone work but its own weight. 1855 
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AFFLUENT. 


Milman Lat. Chr . (1864I IV. vii. ii. 42 The perpetual affixture 
of the anathema to all papal, almost to all Ecclesiastical 
decrees. 

Afflate (aftfn), v. ? Obs . rare-', [f. L. afflat- 
ppl. stem of affla-re to blow upon, iaf- = ad- to + 
fid-re to blow.] To blow upon or towards. 

1599 A. M. Gabelho tier's Bk. Physic 54/1 Afflate or blowc 
this poulder in their Eyes. 

t Afflate, sb. Ol>s. rare- 1 , [ad. L. afflatus* 
blowing upon, f. affla-re : see prec. Now used in 
the L. form.] = Afflatus. 

1677 Gale Crt. 0/Gentiles II. in. 58 The afflate of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Afflated (aflmed),///.«. [f. Afflate w.+ .£!>.] 
Breathed upon ; inspired. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Pel. Homans v. 4 Poems II. 210 The 
tripod for the afflated Woe. 1862 Thackeray Roundab. 
Pap. (18791 II. 220 Wc spake anon or the inflated style of 
some writers. What also if there is an afflated style—when 
a writer is like a Pythoness? 

Afflation (afl^jan). [f. affldt- ppl. stem of af- 
JUi-rc, as if ad. L. *affldfton-cm : see Afflate v. and 
-ion.] A blowing or breathing upon ; inspiration. 

1662 II. More Enthus. Triumph .(1712) 5 6 A sort of w ild 
and sordid Fanaticism, such as must proceed from an affla¬ 
tion of an unclean complexion or habit of body. 1673 Ladies 
Calling 1. § 1.32 This Ipiety]. . is an afflation of the hlessed 
Spirit. 1814 Cary Dante's Parad. tv. 36 Dtversly Partak¬ 
ing of sweet life, as more or less Afflation of eternal bliss 
pervades them. . , 

t Afflati'tious, a. Obs. rare- . [f. L. a flat-, 
ppl. stem of affla-re (see Afflate v.) + -itious ; cf. 
ablat itious.] Characterized by afflatus ; inspired. 

1671 True Son-Ccnf. 278 The Psalms, Doctrine, Tongue, 
Revelation, and Interpretation, there spoken oh appear to 
be inspired and afflatitious motions. 

Afflatus (afl^tSs). [a. L. afflatus a breathing 
upon, blast, f. affla-re: see Afflate v.] 

11. Breathing, hissing. [L. afflatus serfentis.] Obs. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v., Naturalists sometimes 
speak or the afflatus of serpents. 

2. The miraculous communication of supernatural 
knowledge; hence also, the imparting of an over¬ 
mastering impulse, poetic or otherwise ; inspiration. 

1665 J. Sfencer Prophecies 54 Those writings being in- 
spired by .. a more gentle and easie afflatus. 1782 Priest¬ 
ley Nat. * Rev. Relig. I. 245 Orpheus said antient poets 
wrote by a divine afflatus. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xxiv. 
497 A migratory afflatus seems to have come over the Ajawa 
tribes. 1873 Goulbcrn Pers. Relig. iv. vii. 310 When w rit¬ 
ing under the Afflatus of the Holy Ghost. 1873 Symonds 
Grk. Poets viii. 248 Aristophanes must have eclipsed them 
. ..by the exhibition of some diviner faculty, some higher 
spiritual afflatus. 

3. Med. A species of erysipelas, so called from 
the suddenness of its attack. Mayne Exp. Lex. 

+ Affli ct,///. a. Obs.; also 5 aflyght, aflight. 
[a. MFr. afflict occas. refashioning of OFr. ajht 
L. afflict-urn pa. pple. of afflig-fre to dash against, 
to throw down, to distress ; f. af- = ad- to +jlig-ere 
to dash. The earlier aflight shows the same pho¬ 
netic change as delight = MFr. dilit and delict.] 
Overwhelmed with any trouble, afflicted, distressed. 
1393 Gower Conf. I I. 309 Her hertc was so sore aflight, 
That she nc wistc what to thinke. 4:1430 Octouian imp. 
19* Tho was the boy aflyght, And dorst not speke. 1432 so 
tr. Higden Rolls Ser. I. 193 The women of whiche cite were 
afflicte in ij. maneres. 1364 Becon Christm. Battq. Wks. 76 
They llhese histories] be very' comfortable, for poor afflict 
sinners. is83(Sternh. &> Hopk. Ps. lxxxviii. 16, I am afflict 
as dying still, From youth this many a yearc. 

Afflict 'afli-kO, v. \ also 4 Pa. t. aflight (see 
prcc.). [f. prec., or on analogy of vbs. so formed.] 

+ 1 - trans. To dash down, overthrow, cast down, 
deject, humble, in mind, body, or estate. Obs. 

*393 Gower Con/. I. 327 Cam never yet.. to mannes sight 
Mcrveille, which so sore aflight A mannes herte. 1611 Bible 
Z,*z\xvi. 29 In the seuenth moneth, on the tenth day of the 
moneth ye shall afflict your soules. 1667 Milton P. L . 1. x86 
And reassembling our afflicted Powers, Consult how we may 
henceforth most offend Our enemy. 

12. intr. To become downcast (with trouble). Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 58 Wherofthc kinges herte afflight. 
3. Hence, trails. To distress with bodily or mental 
suffering; to trouble grievously, torment, ref. To 
distress oneself, grieve. 

a 1535 More I Vks. xo8o(R.1 The hope that is differred and 
detaied, paineth and afflicteth the soulc. 1590 Marlowe 
Faust us xiii.8o, I cannot touch his soul But what 1 may afflict 
his body with I will attempt. 1594 Shaks. Rich. 11 Lx. iil 179 
O coward Conscience! how dost thou afflict me? 1667 Fair¬ 
fax in Phil. Trans. II. 546 She much afflicted her self Tor 
the Death of her Father. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 328 They had no cold to afflict them. .1771 Junius 
Lett. hv. 387 It is their virtues that afflict, it is their vices 
that console him. x8zo Shelley Prom. Unbd. 1. i. 43 The 
genii of the storm .. afflict me with keen hail. 

+ Afflict, sb. Obs. rare ; also aflight (see Af¬ 
flict a.), [f. the prec. vb.]. = Affliction. 

1564 Becon Fasting (1844) 542 The lire of man upon earth 
is nothing else than a ‘warfare' and continual afflict with 
her ghostly enemies. 1592 Hyrde tr. Fives' Instr. Chr. 
Worn. Pij, With the which aflight of her mind, she Tell to 
labour of childc afore her time. 

Afflicted (afli'kted), ppl. a .; also 6 aflighted. 

[f. Afflict v. + -ed.] 

1. Cast down, depressed, oppressed, in mind, body 
or estate ; hence, grievously troubled or distressed. 


1534 tr. More's On the Passion Wks. 1557, 1389/2 Judas . . 
tooke a speciall pleasure to see them so aflyghted. 1558 
Knox First Blast (1878) 38 A dcliucrcr to his afflicted people 
Israel. 16*1 Birle job xxxiv. 28 He heareth the cry of the 
afflicted. 1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Liv. ' 1727) Pref. 2 Men 
are apt to prefer a prosperous errour before an afflicted 
truth. 1781 Gibbon Decl, 4* F. 111. 255 To heal the wounds 
of that afflicted country. 1879 Miss Braodon Vixen III. 
279 Here the afflicted Pamela began to sob hysterically. 

2. esp. Grievously affected with continued disease 
of body or mind ; suffering. Also Jig. 

1680 90 Sir W. Tf.mtle Pop. Discont . Wks. 1731 I. 287 A 
Piece of Scarlet dipt in scalding Brandy, laid upon the aL 
flicted part. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 153 f 19 If I pro¬ 
pose cards, they are afflicted with the hcad-ach. 1864 
Burton Scot Abroad I. i. 15 The literary language of ICng- 
land became afflicted with Gallicisms. Mod. The afflicted 
child has been removed 10 the Asylum. 

+ 3. Dejected, downcast, humble. Obs. 
ci $93 Spenser Sonnet ii, And with meek humblessc and 
afflicted moot!. 1596 — F.Q. 1. Introd. 4 The argument or 
mine afflicted stile. 

Afflictedness. 10bs. rare-', [f.prec. + -ness.] 
The state of being afflicted ; distress. 

1650 Bp. Hall Balm of Gilead ii. §6.54 Thou art deceived 
if thou thinkest God delights in the misery and afflictedness 
of his creatures. 

Affiicter (aflrklai). [f. Atflict v. + -Kiri.] One 
that afflicts or distresses ; an oppressor, tormentor. 

1572 Hvlof.t in Tonn. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. viii. i. 
376 These Danes .. the great afflicters of the F.nglish state. 
1682 2nd Plea for Noneon/. 77 If God hear their Prayers, 
then many or their Afflicters must repent. 1842 Blnckxv. 
Mag. LI I. 451 Thine own afflictor be 1 And what of all thy 
worldly gear Thy deepest heart esteems most dear, Cast into 
yonder sea! 

Afflicting (afli-ktigb vbl. sb. [f. Afflict v. + 
-iNtri.] Troubling, distressing, harassment. Now 
gcrundial.) 

v 1611 Bible Jnd. ii. 2 So he . . concluded the afflicting of 
the whole earth out of his owne mouth. 

Afflixting 'aflrktir)), p/l. a. [f. as prec. + 
-inis*-.] Grievously painful, distressing. 

1605 / 'lay of St n cloy 457 Whose afflicting pain Hath neither 
left him appetite nor taste. 1667 Milton P.L. 11. 166 We 
fled amain, pursu’d and strook With Heav'ns afflicting 
Thunder. 1705 Stanhope Para/hr. 11-459 A very serious 
and afflicting Concern for having Offended. 1823 Scott 
(>. Durwartl II. x. 197 The farther tidings . . will be afflict¬ 
ing to you to hear. 

Afflictingly (afli-ktiglD, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] 
In an afflicting manner ; so as to distress or trouble. 

1818 in Torn). 1843 Blackio. Mag. LYII. 371 Cato was 
really and afflictingly a rational drama. 

Affliction (afli'kjaii). Also 4 affliccioun, 5 
-tyon, 6 -cion, -cyon. [a. hr. affliction , OFr. a- 
Jlicion, early ad. L. afflict ion-cm, n. of action and 
slate, f. afflict - ppl. stem of afflig-tfre : see Afflict#. 
and -ion.] 

+ 1 . The action of inflicting grievous pain or 
trouble, spec, in its earliest use, Self-infliction of re¬ 
ligious discipline ; mortification, humiliation. Obs. 

1303 R- Bkunne JIandlyng Synne 309 Vn byn afflycciouns 
Yn fastyng and yn orisouns. 1483 Caxton G. de la lour 
h vi, The sayd hooly prophete . . made his prayers and his 
afflyctions solytaryly and secretcly. 1534 Moke Com/.agst. 
Tribul. ii. Wks. 1557, 1177/1 bett hym put vppon hys bodye, 
and pourge the spinte by the afflyccion of the fleshe. 1611 
Bible 2Citron, xviii. 26 Fcede him with bread or affliction, 
and with water of affliction, vntill I returne in peace. 1628 
tr. Camden's Hist. F.liz. t*688) it, 147 Affliction fur Religion 
groweth every day heavier and heavier. 

2. The state of being afflicted ; sore pain of body 
or trouble of mind ; miser)', distress. 

1282 Wyclif Ex. iii. 7, I have seen the affliccioun of my 
puple in Egipte. 148s Caxton Paris * Vienne i i868> 53, l 
endure gretc heuynes sorowe and afflyctyon.^ 1602 Shaks. 
Hand. 111. ii- 324 The Queene your Mother, in most great 
affliction of spirit, hath sent me to you. 1671 Milton Samson 
110 Enemies, who come to stare At my affliction. 1725 Pope 


10 During the affliction of a famine. 

3. An instance of affliction; a pain, calamity, 

erief, distress. 

1308 Shaks. Merry IV. v. v. 178 To repay that money will 
be abiting affliction. 1652 J. Bvrroughes Exp. Hosca vii. 
130 Afflictions are as lead to the net, the promise is as the 
corkc. 1812 Miss Austen Mans/. PkA 1851) 06 So harmon¬ 
ised by distance, that every' former affliction had its charm. 

Afflictionless (aflrkjanles), a. [f. prec.+ 
-LES8.] Free from affliction. 

1874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd I. ix. 125 He always had 
a loosened tooth or a cut finger . - being thereby elevated 
above the common herd of afflictionless humanity. 

Afflictive (aflrktiv), a. [a. Fr. afflietif -we, f. 
afflict - ppl. stem of afflig-ere to Afflict, as if ad. 
L. *afflicfivtts : see -ive.] Characterized by afflict¬ 
ing ; tending to inflict continued pain or distress ; 
distressing, painful; trying, troublesome. Const, to. 

1611 Cotgr., Afflietif, afflictive, grieving, molesting, tor¬ 
menting. 1623 Sasof.rson Ser»i. Ad. Mag. 1. in. <1674)84 
'lo make the afflictions of this life yet more afflictive. . 1670 
T. Brooks Whs.(iS6 7 ) VI. 176 Losses, crosses, and afflictive 
dispensations. 1735 Somerville Chase 11-191 Afflictive Birch 
No mnre the School-boy dreads. 1779 Johnson L. 1 
ckam Wks. IV. 635 The most afflictive symptom was want 
of sleep. 1833 1 . Taylor Fanat. vi. 178 A military despot ism 
.. is often less afflictive to a country in fact than in name. 


1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VI. xvt. xv. 313 This afflictive, too 
aspiring King of Prussia. 

Afflictively (aflrktivli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] 

In an afflictive manner; so as to distress ; painfully, 
grievously, troublesomely. 

1677 R. Gilpin Dxmonol. Sacra <1867) 467 No argument.. 
can be more afflictively discouraging to Satan. 1682 Sir T. 
Browne Chr. Mor. x. ii. (T.) Who, having acted their first 
part in heaven .. more afflictively feel the contrary state of 
hell. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. III. ix. xi. 191 Flcury was 
very f pacific . . and did not crow afflictively. 

t Affli’ge, v. Ohs. [a. Yt.affligc-r < 16th c, Littre) 
f. L. afflig-ere : see Afflict a.] An early Scotch) 
form of Afflict v. 

1549 Compl. Scotl. v. 34 Quhen ire affligis vs vc seik nocht 
the vertu of patiens. /bid. 1 To cure & to gar conualesse al 
the langorius desolat & afiligit pepil. 

Afflight, caily form of Afflict, Afflicted. 
Afflight, bad spelling of Aflight, Obs., flight, 
t Afflux 1 , Obs. [a. Fr. afflue-r 14th c. Littre) 
f. L. afflu-ci e to flow towards, f. af- ad- to + /lucre 
to flow.] To flow towards ; to flock, to congregate. 

1483 Caxton* Gold. Leg. 431/2 So grete nombre of freres 
affluyng or comyng to parys outt- fro alle londe^. a 1521 
Holy as in E. E. Pr. Rom. 11858' 111.29 All the people affined 
from all parte*. 

Affluence 'arfflwcns". [a. Fr. affluence, ad. L. 
affluentia, n. of state f. affluent-cm flowing towards, 
pr. pple. of afflu-cre: see Afflux.] 

1 . A flowing towards a particular point; a gene¬ 
ral movement of people in any direction, a con¬ 
course, a moving crowd. 

1600 Holland Livy xlv. vii. 1203 d, The affluence of the 
people was so great . . that fur the very prease he could not 
march forward. 1684 tr. lionet's Men. Compit. 1. 8 Others 
die, when there is nut a sufficient Affluence to 1 lie heart to 
1 continue the Circulation. 1739 Sv.mmf.r Electr. in Phil. 
Trans. I.L 380 The effluence and affluence of electrical 
matter. 1782 Kikwan ibid. LXX 11 .223 Phlogisticatedair may 
also be formed by a rapid and copious affluence of phlogiston. 

186s Carlyle Fredk. Gt. III. mil v. 37 There had been great 
affluence of company, and no Ia<-k of diversions. 

2 . A plentiful flow of tears, words, feelings, and 
fig. fortune’s gifts' ; profusion, exuberance. 

1447 Bore Nil am Lyvvs tf Sex ntys Introd. 118*5) 4 Demo- 
stencs of t'»rece more affluence Never had in rcthoryk. 1490 
Caxton F.neydos vi. 26 Her eyen better semed two gretc 
sourges wellynge vp grete affluence of teerys. »6io Hl.AU V 
tr. St. Aug., City of God 511 IIuw could they either feare or 
grieve ill that copious affluence ufbli>se? 1633 Lari. Man- 
t.HE^STF.R Contempt, lilort. 11636 84 Man that thus lives at 
ease in delicacie with affluence of all thinkjs. 1849 Long¬ 
fellow Kat'anagh xii. 56 Winter . . with its affluence of 
snows. 1867 .Swinburne in Fortn. A’ct-. Oct. 420 The am¬ 
bient ardour of noon, the fiery affluence of evening. 

3 . el/ipt. Profusion or abundance of worldly pos¬ 
sessions ; wealth. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 35 A heavenly goate whose 
influence Brings in riches with affluence. 1608 J. King 
Strut. 1 Chronlxx ix. 26-28,29 1'he very worntes that groue 
out of their 1 Kings'] fnlnes & affluence. 1713 .Sti fle Guar¬ 
dian No. 22 » 3 'They lived in great affluence. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. Wake/, xxxii, As merry as affluence & innocence could 
make them. 1807 Sovthfy Lett. II. 35 It was not possible 
to make a better Use of affluence than he did. 1840 Macav- 
i.ay Ess., Clive II. 521 Trade revived; and the signs of afflu¬ 
ence appeared in every English house. 

t A'ffluency. Obs. [ad. L. affluentia : sec Af¬ 
fluence.] The quality or stale of being affluent, 
pro Justness, wealthiness = Affluence 2, 3. 

1664 H. More Myst. Jniq. 99 Wealth and honour and af- 
fiuency of all things. 1683 Tryon Jf 'ay to Health 184 l or 
in the midst of all their Affiuencies .. they are yet most 
miserable. , , _ as a 

Affluent (iffliwent), a. and sb. [a. V r. affluent 
(14th c. Godefri, ad. L. affluent cm, pr. pple. ol 
off lucre: sec Afflux.] 

A. adj. t t 

1 1 . Flowing toward a particular place. Obs. 

1412 50 tr. Higden Rolls Ser. 1.63 The stony* of whom as 
meltcnge thro 'the veynes of sake mixie among theyme 
causethe an humor affluente. 1666 Harvey Anat. Consump. 
(j.I These parts are . .raised to a greater bulk by the affluent 
blood that is transmitted out of the mothers body. 1759 
Symmer E/eitr. in Phi/. Trans. LI. 386The effluent current 
must have just as great an effect in separating them, as the 
affluent can have in bringing or keeping them together. 

2 Flowing freely or abundantly. 

18.6 Southey Lay o/Laureate WVs. X.. « And o cr hi* 
shoulders broad the affluent mane Dishevel! d hung. *8*8 
Miss Mitford Our Village 111.11863) 30 I he beautiful 
Ix>ddon, always so affluent of water, had overflowed ns 
boundaries. *863 Burton Bk. Hunter 403 In the centre . . 
is an affluent fountain of the clearest water. 

S.fg. Of the gifts of fortune, etc.: Flowing in 
abundance; abundant, copious, plenteous. 

1413 I.ydc. Pylgr. Sonde 1. xv. 11859' *5 Thy g™ce alwey 

hath ben affluent, decreeyng nought.. though never so 
largely thou geue it. 1589 > ««« 3® 

ing on so affluent an argument. *7^S Po« i 

Their affluent joys the grateful realms confess. *766 

Vic. Wake/, xxxii, My son was already possessed of a yep 

affluent fortune. *873 Stubbs Const. Hist. IBxvii. 625 I he 
graceful and affluent diversity of the Decorated |style]. 

4. Hence, Flowing or abounding in wealth; 
wealtbv, rich. Also^- Const, in, rarely of. 

1769 Junius Lett. i. 9 No expense should be spared to 
secure to him an honourable and affluent retreat. *BoO 
WiLBERFORCE in Lifi u8 3 8. •'»«*:**•,.“"S*®*Lft* 
number of affluent men connected with Pitt. *831 W.« 
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AFFORDMENT. 


Howitt Seasons 255 The orchards are affluent of pears, 
plums, and apples. 1837 Disrabli Vent tin tv.xiil(i87i)287 
Existence felt to her that moment affluent with a blissful 
excitement. 1846 Prescott Ferd. lsab. 1. iv. 200 Commo¬ 
dities .. beyond the reach of any but the affluent. 1855 H. 
Reed Led. Eng. Lit . v. (1878) 173 The language became af¬ 
fluent in expressions incorporated with it from the literature 
of antiquity. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol .; prob. after mod. Fr. 
affluent sb.] A stream flowing into a larger stream 
or lake ; a tributary stream ; a feeder. 

I Not in Todd 18:8, Richardson 1836, Craig 1847.] 1833 

Fenny Cyct. I. 433 The great Missouri with its affluent the 
Mississippi. Ibid. The table-land in which the Mississippi 
and the affluents of Lake Superior rise. 1853 Phillips 
Rivers 0/ Vorksh. iil 104 The only remaining affluent of im¬ 
portance on its northern banks, viz. the river Hull. _ 1878 
Huxley Fhysiogr. 4 As the Thames rolls along, it receives a 
number of these feeders, or affluents. 

Affluently (arfl»//entli), adv . [f. prec. + -LY-.] 
In an affluent manner; abundantly, richly. 

1818 in Tonu. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot/. VII. 1 \xv. 9 This 
deputation was not affluently adorned by rank and station. 

t A ffluentness. Obs.~° [f. Affluent a. + 
-ness.] ‘Great plenty.’ Hailey, vol. II, 1731, 
whence in J. =• Affluence. 

Afflux ,arfltfks). [ad. med. L. afflux-us, n. of 
action f. afflu-ere : see Afflue. Cf. mod. Fr. afflux, 
perh. the direct source of the Eng.]. 

1 . A flowing towards a point; csp. in Med. of 
humours; also by extension, of air, a crowd of 
people, etc. 

1611 Cotgr., Afflux , an Afflux or Affluence, plentifull ac¬ 
cess. 1635 N. Carpenter Geogr. Detin. 11. vi. 82 The Affluxe 
and Refluxe of the Sea—is generall throughout the whole 
Ocean. 1661 Lovell Anim. 4- Min. 354 Tubercles of the 
lungs .. are caused by the afflux or congestion of matter. 
1794 Sullivan View 0/Sat. I. 175 There is no need of the 
atflux of vital air. 1872 Fall Matt G. 1 Aug. to The afflux 
of purchasers has much more than doubled. 

2 . That which flows into any place ; an accession. 
1661 Gralnt Bills of Mart. J.) The cause hereof. . must 

be by new affluxes to London out of the country. 1859 Tono 
Cyct. Anat. <y Fhys. V. 355/1 At this period, they [i.e. the 
villi] receive an increased afflux of blood 

t Affiu’xed, ///. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Afflux 
-EM-.] 1 hat has flowed to. 

1684 ir. Bond's Mere. Comfit, vnt. 277 In this case wc have 
not so much regard to the humour affluent, as affluxed. 

Affluxion atltfkjan). [n. of action f .afflux- 
ppl. stem of afflu-tre (see Afflue and -ion) after 
L. Jiuxidncm.] A flowing towards; an afflux. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Fsend. F.f. 182 An Inflammation, 
either simple consisting only of an hot and sanguineous 
affluxion. 1835 1 Ioblyn Diet. Med 1, With this are associated 
Affluxion, or accumulation of the fluids, etc. 

+A ffodill. Obs. Forms : 5 alfadille, affodylle, 
5-6 affadyll^e, 6 afi'odyl, 7 alfodille, -dill, -dil. 
[ad. med. L. ajfodillus {Prom. Parv Turner Lib., 
ami Bailey vol. II), prob. for late L. *asfodillus, 
*asfhodiIIus , for cl. L asphodilus (Pallad.) and as¬ 
phodel m ; a. Gr. The form *asfhodil/us 

(whence Ital. asfodillo ) was prob. due, as in some 
other words, to the simulation of a diminutive 
ending. Another med. L. corruption was affrodillus 
(Turner Lib.), whence Fr. afrodille. ] 

1 . Name of a liliaceous genus of plants, Asphodel, 
or King’s Spear ( Asphodelus, inch Anthericum ), 
natives of the south of Europe, and grown as garden 
flowers and medicinal herbs. 

(In this sense Daffodil/, and Daffodilly, are mentioned as 
variant forms of Affodil as early as 1538 and as late as 1611.) 

c 1420 Faltad. on ilusb. 1. 921 With afTadille upclosc her 
hoolcs alle; Thai {field mice] gnawe it oute, but dede downc 
shal that falle. 1440 From. Farm, Affodylle herbe j v.r. affa- 
dylle], affoditlus, a/bttcea. i v.r. affadilla .] 1483 Cathol. 

Angl., An Affodylle; Affoiiillus, harba. 1530 Palsgk. 193/2 
Affadyll a yelowe floure— affrodille. [Asphodelus luteus.] 
1538 Turner Libellus A 3, Asphodelus a latinis hast a regia 
iv: albumm dicitur, a barbaris & Jatine lingue corruptori- 
bus afhrodillus & affoditlus , ab anglis Affadyll & Daffa ♦ 
dilly. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 647 The flower .. is called in 
Grccke Anthericos', and in Latinc.as Plinie sayth, 

Albucnm: in English also Affodyl and Daffodylt. (The mod¬ 
ern Daffodil appears at p. 214 as Yellow Crowbets, Yellow 
Narcissus, Bastarde Narcissns.\ x6n Cotgr., Affrodille, 
th' AfTodillc, or Asphodill flower. Ibid., Asfhodele, the 
Daffadill, Affodill, or Asphodill flower. Ibid., if ache royalle, 
the AfTodillc, or Asphodill flower; especially < the small kind 
thereof called-the Spcare for a King. 1615 Markham Eng. 
Housewife 28 You must be carefull that you take cot Daffo¬ 
dil for Affodil. 

2 . Applied, by confusion, to a species of Narcissus. 
In this sense the variant Daffodil (q.v.) became 
almost from the first the accepted form; so that 
eventually Affodill was confined to Asphodelus, and 
Daffodil to Narcissus. 

1551 Turner Herbal 1. biijb, I could neuer se thys herb 
[asphodelot —ryght affodill) in England but ones, for the 
herbe that the people calleth here affutrlt or daffodilt is a 
kynd of narcissus. 

t Afforce, adv. Obs. [for of force : see Force.] 
Of necessity; by compulsion or constraint; perforce. 

*399 Eangl. Rich. Redcless iv. 21 No bing y-lafte but be 
bare baggis, pan ffellc it a-fforse to ffille hem a^eyne. 

Afforce (afo»us), v.\ also 3-6 aforce, 4 aforse, 
afforse. [a. OFr. aforce-r, in one of its senses a 
variant of OFr, efforce-r, earlier esforce-r, csforcic-r 


late L. exfort id-re, f. ex out + late L. for lid-re to 
make strong, f. forti-s strong; in the other perh. 
a distinct formation on L.ad to + for liar e. The 
med. L. afforcidre seems to be formed on the Fr.] 

I. To apply force (-Fr. efforeef). 

+ 1. To apply force to ; to lorce, to compel. Obs . 

c 1300 A'. Ahs. 780 Faste he sat, and huld the reyne .. And 
aforced hit [the colt] by streynthe. <*1330 Arth. <$• Merlin 
3285 Arthour aforced him to deie. 

t b. To force, to ravish, to violate. Obs. 

<-1330 Art A. 4- Merlin 2360 He hath me of vilanie be- 
sought, Me to aforce is in his thought, 
t 2 . refi. To force or strengthen oneself {to do a 
thing); to exert oneself, to do one’s best, to try. 
(OFr. s'aforccr, mod. s\fforcer.) Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. 121 And heo a forcedc horn b« more, J* 
hejxme a way to dryue. c 1340 H ampole Fr. Treat. (1866) 8 
Deuells bat afforces tham to rcue fra vs b< hony of pourc 
lyfe and of grace, c 1400 Destr. Troy 1. 228 pat wold doutles 
be done . . wold b u alTorce be perfore. ibid. XXVII. 11129 
Thai afforset hom felly .. The vilany to vengc. a 1528 
Skelton Magnificence 257 Herein I wyll aforce me to show 
you my mynde. 

13 . traits. To endeavour, attempt, or try. Obs. 
15*3 Skf.lton Carl. LaurHZiZ Ye must nedis afforce it by 
pretence of your professioun unto umanyte. a 1528 — 
Botvge of Crt. 17, I was sore moued to aforce the same. 

II. To add force (? properly OFr. aforccr). 

| 4 . To add force to ; to strengthen, fortify, rein¬ 
force. Obs. 

<■ 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 6593 Then Mencsteus .. afforsit hys 
frekys to pc fight harde. c 1430 Lydg. Rochas (1554) 11. xvii. 
66/1 And tafforce them, let workmen vndertake Square bas- 
tiles and bulwarkes to make. 

5 . Eng. Const. Hist. To reinforce or strengthen 
a deliberative body by the addition of new members; 
as a jury by skilled assessors, or persons acquainted 
with the facts. [In this sense med. L. afforcidre is 
found in contemporary records; see Blount: 1 Af¬ 
fair it tit r assisa, let the Witnesses be encreased/ 
(rather, ‘Let the Assise or bench be reinforced or 
afforced ’).] 

18x8 Hallam Middle Ages (1872) II. 399 It was the prac¬ 
tice to afforce the jury. 1870 S tubus Set, Charters Introd. 
24 The jurors are at first witnesses of the fact; as business 
increases they are, under Edward 1, afforced by the addition 
of persons better acquainted with the matter; a further step 
separates these afforcing jurors from the original twelve. 

Afforcement (af6*\isment). [a. OFr. afforce - 
mail, {.afforcer: see Afforce and -WENT.] 

1 . A strengthening; a reinforcement. (See Af¬ 

force 5 .) 

1818 Hallam Middle Ages (1872 II. 399 This afforcement 
it appears could only be made w ith the consent of the parties. 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 1. xiti. 619 The jurors summoned 
were allowed to add to their number persons who possessed 
the requisite knowledge, under the title of afforcement. 

12 . = Afforciament i. Obs. 

1753 Chambers Cycl.Sufp., Afforcement , Afforciamentum, 
in some antient charters, denotes a fortress, or work of forti¬ 
fication and defence. 

T Afforciament. Obs. [ad. med. L. afforcia- 
ment-um, (.L.afforcia-re: sec Afforce and -ment.] 

1. A fortress ; a fortified place. 

1706 Phillips, Afforciament tin old Records) a Fort or 
Strong-Hold. 

2 . * Afforcement i . 

1738 Hist. View Crt. E.xcheq. v. 79 There was an Afforcia- 
inent of more Jurors, till they had a Verdict of twelve. 

Afforcing (afb * jsiq), vbl. sf>. [f. Afforce + 
-INgL] A reinforcing or strengthening. 

187s Stubbs Const. Hist. HI. xviil 270 In the ‘afforcing’ 
or amending of the council. 

Afforcing (afo->jsiij\ ppl. a. [f. Afforce + 
-ING 2 .] Reinforcing; adding strength, influence, 
or knowledge. 

1870 [See Afforce 5.] 

Afford (afoe jd), v. Forms : 1 sefortS-ian, 2 
3 efor 5 -ien, iforflian, -en, 3 i-for'Sen, i-vor5en, 
4 - 5 aforth(e, avorthi, 6 afforthe, aforde, 6 afoord, 
6-7 affoord, affoard, 7 affowrd, 6 - afford, [f. 
£<■- pref. implying completeness +foiti-ian to fur¬ 
ther, advance ; f. fortf forth, forward, onward. The 
prefix was subseq. reduced to d- (see A- pref. 6 ), 
and this in 16 th c. corrupted after L. af-. With 
the change of ff to d, cf. burthen, burden.'] orig. 
To further, promote; hence achieve, manage to do, 
manage to give, have the power to give, give what is 
in one’s power, supply, yield, 
f 1. To forward or advance to or towards com¬ 
pletion ; hence, to perform, execute, accomplish, 
fulfil. Obs. 

c 1050 O. E. Chron. (Cott. MS.) an. 1045 He .. b*t mynstre 
wel jefonSode \>a hwiie b c he b*r wses. 120$ Lavamon 31561 
pa;t nulle he come nauere no pine heste iuor3cn. > 1*1230 
Ancren Rhvte 366 (T. & Cnpi wille, bauh, & nout min, euer 
beon iforSet [v.r. ifulled]. 

t 2. To carry out, accomplish, achieve, manage 
(something planned or desired). With may ( = can). 
Obs . 

1085 O.E. Chron. (Laud MS.) His feond . . ne mihten na 

S efordian heora fare, c 1133 / bid. an. 675 Hwilc mao swa 
auc3 behaten to foren to Rome, and he ne mu*e hit foroian. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 3iHcnemahtenamare 3efordian. / bid. 


39 H wet 3e sculen don 3'if hit ma^en iforSian 1377 Langu 

F. FI. B. vi. 201 And 3af hem mete as he myghte aforth and 
mesurable huyre. a 1420 Occleve (in Halliw.), And hero 
and there, as that my litille wit Aforthe may, eek thinke 1 
translate hit. 

3 . With inf or subord. cl. To manage {to do any¬ 
thing) ; with can : To have the means, be able or 
rich enough ; to bear the expense. 

c 1449 Pkcock Refr. til. v. 306 Greet lordis mowe avorthi to 
hauc . . officers undir hem forto attendc. Ibid. 562 The 
cotnoun pcplc my^ten the wors avorthi in cost of money 
for to gete to hem thir present book. 1514 Barclay Cytezen 
tjr Uplandyslt. (1847) 69, 1 may not aforde nowe for to spende 
out all. a 1745 Swift Mod. Educ. (J.) All families, where 
there is wealth enough to afford that their sons may he good 
for nothing. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral 7 '.(i 8 i 6 ) I. iv. 
24 She could not afford to pay. 1814 Wordsworth Excnrs. 
1. 370 He could afford to suffer With those whom he saw 
suffer. 1833 Bt. Martineau Brooke Farm viil 98 Those 
who could afford to try new methods. 1847 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1. xii, Luxuries which few could afiord to purchase. 

4 . With simple obj. a. To manage to give, to spare. 

c 1449 Pecock Refr. iti. x. 336 Thei my^ten michc more 
avorthi into almes than thei that hadden mil. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. iv. l 40 Praise we may afford, To any Lady that 
subdewes a Lord. 1667 Milton P.L. ix. 91a Should God 
create another Eve, and I Another Rib afford. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Brooke Farm vii. 89, I cannot afford them a 
quart a day at my own expense, i860 Tyndall Gtac. 1. § 27. 
195 The loss of a single day was more than I could afford, 
t b. To manage to sell (at such a price). Obs. 
1617 J. Rider (in Halliw.), Non possum tantulo vendere. 
I cannot afford it at so little price. 1705 Addison Italy (J.) 
They fill their magazines in time of the greatest plenty so 
that they may afford cheaper. 1793 Smeaton Edystone 
Light ho. § 116 The stone could be afforded at somewhat less 
price than Portland. 

C. To manage to procure or maintain, etc.; to 
spare the price of, bear the expense of. 

1833 Martineau Brooke Farm ii. 19, I cannot afford 
stockings for so many, nor shoes either. Ibid. vii. 87 Now 
they could not afford beer, except a little on Sundays. Ibid. 
viii. 93 He cannot afford a team to plough his field. 

5 . Without can : To give of what one has, to 
furnish, bestow, grant, yield. (Often with to.) 

*596 J. Norden Frogr. Fietie (1847) So To accept this 
church as his spouse and wife, affording himself to be her 
husband. 1633 G. Herbert Ch. Porch ui, Gladly welcome 
what he doth afford. 170a Pope Wife of B. 254 Kind heav'n 
afford him everlasting rest. 1738 Wesley Psalms li. 4 Tho’ 
1 have griev'd thy Spirit, Lord, His Help and Comfort still 
afford. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. vii. 602 Rights 
which the custom of India gave, to the Prince who received 
over the Prince who afforded the tribute. 1853 Marsoen 
Early Furit. Pref., Should life and leisure be afforded to 
the author. 

6 . Of things : To be capable of yielding, to have 
for one who asks or seeks. 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. 1. iv. 25 More than their owne Com¬ 
mission doeth afoord. 1592 Shaks. Rom. Jul. v. L 73 The 
world affords no law to make thee rich. 1593 — Rich. 11 , 

I. i. 177, The purest treasure mortall times aflord Is spotless 
reputation. 1671 True Non-Conf. Contents, Whether the 
Angels of the Churches affoord any ground for Bishops. 
1782 Priestley Nat. tf Rev. Retig. 1 .354 Their whole history 
affords not a single instance. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 

II. 8 The lives of literary men afford no striking themes for 
the sculptor. 1876 Gladstone Horn. Synctir. 234 The Poems 
afford no explanation. 

7 . To supply or furnish from its own resources, to 
yield naturally. 

a 1600 Q. Eliz. Let. in Beveridge Hist. Jnd. (1858) I. 1. x. 
236 Commodities which our dominions may afforthe. 1589 
Greene Menapkon (Arb.) 50 Can a countrie cotage affoord 
such perfection? 1611 Bible Ps. cxliv. 13 That our garners 
may bee full, affoording all maner of store. 1654 Baker 
Lett, of Balzac hi. 97 As Affrick affoards Lions, and France 
Souldiers. 1673 Ray Jo urn. Ltr.v Countries 459 Olives .. 
afford most oil when fully ripe. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
11. 716 Fruits, which, of their own accord, The willing 
Ground, and laden Trees afford. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. on 
Waters 11 1 . 238 The gardens afford good _ supplies of the 
best esculent vegetables. 1879 in Cassell's Techn. Editc. 
IV. 69/2 The figure .. affords a correct representation. 1878 

G. Macdonald Ann. Quid Neighb. xviit. 351 The comfort¬ 
able confidence afforded by the mask of namelessness. 

b. In this sense rarely of persons. 

1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 36 He wondred how a country 
maid could afoord such courtly behaviour. 1839 M urchison 
Si/nr. Syst. 1. xxxviiL 530 We shall hereafter afford inde¬ 
pendent proofs of the existence of dry land. 

Affordable (afoo-jdab’l), a. [f. prec. + able.] 
That can be afforded, spared, or yielded. 

1866 Carlyle Return. (1881) II. 169 Spasmodic writhing 
.. never the smallest help affordable. 

Afforder (af6*\tdaj). [f. Afford + -erI.] One 
who, or that which, affords, spares, or yields. 

1598 Florio, Porgitore .. a bringer, an affoord er. 

Affording (afo*\idii)), vbl. sb. [f. Afford + 
-ING 1 .] A yielding, producing, sparing. 

1598 Florio, Porgimento .. an affoording, a yeelding, a 
bringing. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 13 The affording of suffi- 
cient light to the rooms. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. i. 17 
The Excellency of Religion consists in affording certain 
Means of obtaining eternal Life. 

Affording (afb^jdiq), ppl . a. [f. Afford+ 
-ING 2 .] Producing, yielding; liheral, helpful. 

1873 Miss Broughton Nancy II. 87 Perhaps she may be 
stupid ! Certainly she is not affording. 

t Affordment. Obs . [f. Afford + -ment.] 

Granting, bestowal. _ . T , 

1633 T. Adams Comm. 1 Pet. 1. 11 (1865) 126 So the Lord 
doth allure us by gracious afford men ts. 
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AFFRIENDED. 


Affore, afforn, obs. forms of Afore. 

Afforest (ifjrrest), v.\ also 5-6 aforest. [ad. 
med. L. afforestd-re (Charter of Forests 9 lien. Ill) 
f. ad to +foresta, forest is , Forest.] To convert 
into forest, or hunting-ground. 

150a Arnold Chron . (1811) 208 Yf any wood other than .. 
his ownc he aforestid .. it shalbe disforestid, and yf he af¬ 
forested his owne propur wood remaync it forest. 1612 Davies 
Disccro. why Jrcl. etc. (1787) 124 He (Henry the Second] af¬ 
forested many woods and wastes, to the grievance of the 
subject. 1837 W. Howitt Rur. Life v. L (1862) 352 The 
Conqueror's motive for afforesting so large a tract of country. 

Afforestation (af^rcst^Jon). [ad. med. L. 
affordstiit i on -cm n. of action f. afforeshi-re : see 
prec.] The action or result of converting into 
forest or hunting-ground. 

1615 Man wood Lawes 0/ Forest xvi. §9. 116/2 The dis¬ 
afforestation of the new afforestations aforesaid. 1649 S fa¬ 
des Laws of ling. i. lxiv. (1739) 130 Revoking of Charters .. 
Afforestations, with a train of oppressions depending there- 
on. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s-v. Purlieu , The greatest part of 
the new afforestations were still remaining. 1862 Loud. 
Rev. 20 Dec. 538 Why were two churches built in the very 
midst of the forest immediately after the afforestation? 

Afforested (arrested), ppl. a. [f. Afforest + 
-ED.] Converted into forest. 

1679 Hobbes Dial. Cow. Laws( 1840) 154 (They] had much 
land remaining in their own hands, afforrested for their re¬ 
creation. 1873 Q. Rev. CXXXV. 154 The whole of the 
afforested parts of Devon. 

Afforesting (afjmstiij), vbl. sb. [f. Afforest 
+ -ING 1 .] The process of converting into forest; 
afforestation. 

1649 Seloen Laws of Eng. t. lvi. < 17391102 U nlawful Taxes, 
Afforrcstings, and other such Oppressions. 1757 Burke 
Abridgw. Rug. Hist . tit. viii. (1812) 534 The Charter of the 
Forests had for its object.. the prevention of future af¬ 
foresting. 

Affonsm, -ysme, obs. variants of Aphorism. 

+ Affo’rm, V. Obs. rare. [a. OFr. aformc-r , aff-, 
f.« to + former to Form.] To form, fashion, model, 
according to. 

c 1500 Doctr. good Seruauntes (1842) 8 To hym that is most 
honourable, Afforme your maners and your entent. 

Afforse, obs. variant of Afforce. 

Afforst, obs. form of Athirst. 

Affrait, ly, see Affrayitly, Afraid, 
t Affra'ming, vbl. sb. Obs. rare* 1 , (for a- 
framing.) [f. A- pref. 1 intens. + Frame, OF. 
fram-ian,frcm-ian, to profit, avail.] Gain, profit. 

1440 Prow. Parv., Framynge, or afframyuge, or wynnynge. 
Lucrum , emolumentum. 

Affranchise (afrerntfiz, -Jriz), v .; 5 afranchise, 
5-6 affiranchyse. [f. Fr. afranchiss- lengthened 
stem of afranch-ir (now affranchir ) f. ct to + 
franc hir to free; {.franc free: sec Frank.] To 
free; to set at liberty from servitude; also from 
an obligation. 

1475 Caxton Jason Cb, 1 shall affranchyse yow of your 
vowe. 1477 Earl Rivess ^Caxton) Dictes 110 He afranchised 
legmon, and made him fre that afore was bonde and thralle. 
1600 Holland Levy xxxv. xxiii. 908h, Antiochus should be 
sent for to affranchise Greece. 1725 Cotes tr. Dupin's 
Eccl. Hist. 1. nt. i. 76 It cannot be said, that France . . has 
been made Free, or affranchised, since she was free in her 
first original. 1863 Landor in A il. Monthly { 1866) June 702/2 
Every slave, after fifteen years, should be affranchised. 

Affranchised (afra-ntjizd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Freed, set at liberty. 

1495 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. dc Wordc) i. cliii. 158/2 Fyrst 
bonde & sith afraunchised, and made free. 1611 Cotgr., 
Main-mis, an affranchised person; one that is freed from 
seruitude. 1863 Gilchrist Life of W. Blake I. 100 The af- 
franchised tree consequently bore a luxurious crop of leaves. 
Affranchisement (afm-ntjizment). [f. Af- 
franchise 4 * -MENT.] ‘The act of making free.’ 
Todd 1818. 

Affranchising (afrcrntjiziq), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -ING 1 .] The action of freeing. (Chiefly 
gerundial.) 

1688 Land. Gaz. mmcCCxxvii/2 Since their affranchizing 
themselves .. they have all along preserved their Liberty. 

f Affra'p, v. Obs. rare. [ad. It. affrappare, f. 
ad to + frappare to beat, knock, see Frap; but 
Spenser’s word is perhaps an analogical formation 
on frapy like addoom , etc.] To strike, strike 
against. (With or without object expressed.) 

1596 Spenser F. Q. 11. i. 26 They bene ymett, both ready to 
affrap. Ibid. in. u. 6 To tossen speare and shield, and to 
affrap The warlike ryder to his most mishap. 

Affray (afr^P), v. Obs. or arch. Forms: 4 afrai, 
afrey, 4-7 afray(e, affraye, 4- affray. Pa. t. 4 
afrayed, aflfraied, 6affraide, afraid. Pa.pplc. : see 
Afraid. Also apheticFRAY. [a.Anglo-Fr .afraye-r, 
tffrayc-r, early OFr. effreer f esfreer, 1 sing. pres. 
csfrciy (Pr. tsfrtdar) :— late L. exfriddre ; t ex 
out of + late L. fridus, fridum, ad. Tent, fritiu 
(OHG .fridity OSax. fridu, OK. friti, ON. friftr) 
peace. The pa. pple. Affrayed, ‘alarmed/ ac¬ 
quired the meaning of ‘ in a state of fear/ and has 
since the 1 6 th c. teen treated as a distinct word: see 
Afraid.] 

1. To disturb, or startle, from sleep or quiet, as 

Vol. I, 


a sudden noise does ; passing into the sense of 
alarm, as the effect of such startling, arch. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. Poems B. 1780 Afrayed ]>ay no freke .. 

& to >e palays pryncipal >ay aproched fui stylle. C1369 
Chaucer Blaunche 206 Smale foules a great hepe That had 
afrayed [v.r. affrayed, afraied] me out of my slepe. 1393 
Gower Conf. I! I. 37 r, 1 was out of my swoune affraid. c 1450 
Lonelich Grail xxv. 227 And wondirly sore afrayed jhc was 
Of his nnise schc herde in that plas. 1563 Barnabe Googk 
Rglogs vi.(Arb.) 55 Than rest and slepe 1 straightway sought 
No Dreames dyd me afraye. 1820 Keats St. Agnes xxix. 
The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet Affray his ears. 

t b. To disturb with hostilities; to attack with 
an armed force. Obs. rare. 

1467 Marg. Paston in Lett. 576 II. 308 Ye wote wclc that 
I have ben affrayd ther hefor this tyme. 

By imperceptible gradations the idea of alarm 
passed into that of 

2 . To frighten, to affect with fear ; especially in 
the passive voice to be affrayed ox Afraid, arch. 

c 1314 Guy IVanv. 57 Now goth Git sore desmaid. His 
woundes him han iuel afreyd. <■ 1315 Shorkham 158 For of 
thet he hadde her y-do He was affrayde. c 1386 Chaucer 
Cterkes T. 399 Ned dees, god wool, he thoghte hire for t’ af¬ 
fraye 1 MS. it eng. t‘afraye ]. 1456 Past. Lett. 277 1. 380, 1 

have somwhat affrayed them, and made hem spend nior.y. 
1523 Lo. Berners Froissart I. ccxxix. 307 The whiche mi 
affrayed them, that they had no lust to go thyder. 1637 
Gillespie ling..Pop. Cercm. ti.i. 6 If Papists .. were so af¬ 
frayed of Conformists. 1763 5 Church ill Duellist 1. Poems 
II.7 Bid Terror, posting on the wind. Affray the spirits of 
mankind. 1875 B. Taylor Faust xxv. 1. 212 Nay, sheathe 
thy sword at last! Do not affray me ! 

+ 3. ifitr. {nf.) To be afraid, to fear. Fr. 
s'effrayer.) Obs. 

c 1440 Partonope 845 She gan affray of this sodeyn caas. 

4 . To scare, to startle or alarm into running 
away, to frighten away. arch. Cf. Fray. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 205 iThai] dang on thame so 
hardely, That all thair fayis afrayit war. 1400 Destr. 
Troy mi. 3200 pai affrayd the folke fuersly by dene, Sesit 
and slogh, slongen to ground. 1549 Conipl. Srotf. vii. 70 
Beand al affray it andc Hey it for dreddour of his lyue. 1592 
Shaks. Row. Jtil. m. v. 33 Since arme from arme that 
voyce doth vs affray, a 1610 Barington tfks. 32 'J o prick \ s 
to the good and lo afray vs from the euill. 1855 Singleton 
Virgil 1. 80 And with a din Affray the birds. 

Affray, used for Defray. 

1584 Lodge Alarum agst. Vsurers (1853^48 Not having 
friends to relecve them, or money to affray their charges. 

Affray (ahv 1 •), sb. Forms: 4-5 afray(e, 4-6 
affraye, (4 affroi, 5 enfray', 4 affray. Also aphet. 
Fray. [a. OFr. effrei, csfrciy f. esfre-er : see A ffra y v. 
The form enfray is an erroneous expansion after 
the apparent analogy of en-combre , a-combre, etc.] 

1 1 . The act of suddenly disturbing some one who 
is at rest ; an attack, an assault. Obs. 

1330 R. Brunne Citron. 176 In mirke withouten sight wille 
eninys mak affray, c 1360 Yesterday in E. E. P. (1862' 
137 pin enemy woltou * not forjete * But ay be aferd * of his 
affray, c 1400 Destr. Troy xi. 4746 In diffensof pe fqlkc p.u 
affroi made. 1S09 Pnrlyament of Deny lies xxvi, [He] 
strongly wiihstandcth myn affray. 1583 Stanyiiurst.-/*»«•» 
xi. (1880)43 Learne our fatal auenlures, Thee toyls of Troians, 
and last infortunat affray. 

t 2 . The state produced by sudden disturbance 
or attack ; alarm ; fright, terror. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne tiandlyngSynue 1S20 Bclwyxe po twey 
partys pe dragun lay Gresly to se wyp grete affray. 1330 - - 
Chron. 34 Northumberland was in affray for Ed red comyng. 
C1450 Lonelich Grail xxv. 174 Was to hem a gret afray, 
Whanne they syen here Lord pere dcd. 1523 Ln. Berners 
Froissart I.ccxv. 271 Wherof the pope and cardynalles were 
in great affray and drede. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. iii. 12 Who 
full of gastly fright and cold affray Gan shut the dore. 

+ 3 . A disturbance, a noisy or tumultuous outburst; 
especially one caused by fighting, a fray. Obs. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 66 Now is Edward dede |>e soner 
for po affrayes. c 1420 Pallad. On Ilusb.x. 186 And boilc it 
so, not with to greet affray- c 1450 Lonelich Grant 11 . 306 
Piers awook there that he lay, so astoned he was of that 
afray. C1460 Towneley Myst . 170 Let no man wyt where 
that we war, For ferdnes of a fowfie enfray. 1513 Douglas 
AEneis vi. xv. 28 Thys wourlhy knycht the com men wele 
Romane In grete affray perturbit to rest agane And quiet 
sail restore. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi France *r It. 1. 216 The 
people are .. little disposed to public affrays. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L. nt. xiv, So swept the tumult and affray. 

4 . esp. A breach of the peace, caused by fighting 
or riot in a public place. 

1482 Caxton Chron. Eng. cclii. 323 Also this yere was a 
grete affraye in flectstrcte by ny^tes tyme bitwenc men of 
court and men of london. 1552 IIuloet Abcedarium, Af¬ 
fraye betwene two men, Mouowachia, Pugna. 1576 Lam- 
barde Peramb. Kent (1826) 331, I reade not of any that was 
slaine in the affraye. 1691 Blount Law Diet, s.v., An 
Assault is only a wrong to the party; an Affray is a common 
wrong. 1757 Burke Abridgw. Eng. Hist. Wks. X, 352 The 
suppressing of riots and affrays. 1823 Scott Peveril I. vii. 
127, 1 trust you have had no hurt in this mad affray? 

Affrayed (afr^-ed), ppl. a. arch. [f. Affray v. 
+ -ed ; a recall of the old form which has become 
ordinarily Afraid.] Alarmed. 

i8ao Keats S. Agnes xxxiii, Her blue affrayed eyes wide 
open shone. 

Affrayer (afivi-ai). Also 6 affraier, affraior, 
7 affrayor. [f. Affray v. +-KR 1 .] One engaged 
in an affray; a disturber of the jieace. 

1553-87 Foxr A. 4- M. 1. 666/2 To make these Congrega¬ 
tions of the lA>llards to be .. affiaiers of the people. 1581 
Lamrarde Eiren. it. iii. (1588) 140 Any man also may stay the 


Affraiors, until the storme of their heat be calmed. 1716 
W. Hawkins Pleas of Crown 1. xxviii. (1824) 1. 490 If affray¬ 
ers fly to a house., (the constable!.. may break open the 
doors to take them. . 1790 Dallas Reports I. 363 It is law¬ 
ful to part affrayers in the house of another man. 

t Affray'ing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Affray v. + 
-ING 1 .] A disturbing or alarming. 

r 1450 Lonelich Grail xliv. 306 Whanne the deuk herde 
this tydyng, Tu hym it was a gret affrayeng. 

i Affrayritly, affrai'tly, adv. Obs. Sc. [f. 
aff ray it, Sc. form of Affrayed, Afraid + -ly*.] 
In an alarmed or frightened manner; affrighledly. 

1375 Barbour Bruce \ i. 434 The laif fled full affrayitly. 
1513 Douglas AF.neis xiii. iv. 7S Fleand thay wat not quhare, 
'Pursing chare birdingis affraiilye here and thare. 1536 
Bkllendene Cron. Scott. (1821) II. 298 The pepill, rient 
affrayitly, rcturnit lo him out of all partis of the wod. 

T Affrayment. Obs. [f. Affray v. + -mknt.] 
Given as a synonym of Affray by Bailey, whence 
in Johnson. 

1731 Bailey, vol. 11 , Affray, Affraimcnt (in Common Lawi 
is an affrightment put upon one or more persons ; which 
may be done by an open shew of violence only, without 
either a blow given or a word spoken, etc. ( The definition 
is quoted from Phillips with the addition of Affraimcnt by 
Bailey himself.] 

+ Affray ne, afray ne, v. Obs. [f. Fraynk, 
Freynk v. to ask, inquire, either with A- pref. [ 
intensive, or (as Stratmann thinks; with prep, aj, 
Of, and so to ash of ox from.] To question. 

<1340 Ha.mpolk Pr. Cense, [quoted by Ilalliw., but not in 
ed. Morris] Whanne Thou schalt thiswerde afreyne. 1377 
Laxgl. r. PI. B. xvi. 274, 1 affrayned (1393 ieh fraynedel 
hym fyrste Frain w hennes he come. < 1380 Sir Peru nib. 21T 
Byfore (>e Amyral (ninnehe go(>: ic bygan him for laffrayne. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. 328 My fader wakyd at the la^te, 
And her afrayml; she told hym how site wa>> aga^t. 

Affreight afr< T i*r, 7 '. rare-", [ad. Yx.affntc-r, 
spelt after Kng. Freight.] ‘ To hire a ship for the 
transportation of goods.’ Craig 1847 . 
Affreighter afrv‘-taj . [I. prec. + -fr 1 .] ‘The 
person who hires or charters a ship or other vessel 
to convey goods.’ Craig 1847 . 

1882 Charter-party, Such loading Ln:rih . .as the said af- 
freighters may name. 

Affreightment afn't-tment;. [ad. Fr. a (fr ele¬ 
ment n. ol action f. affrctc-r to freight; spelt after 
Eng. Freight.] The hiring of a vessel to convey 


Nirgo. 

1755 Magens Ess. Insur. 11. 101 The Agreement of Af¬ 
freightment, commonly culled a Charter-Party. 1848 Akxoulu 

Mar. Insur. 1. vi. 11S66) 1. 289 Emolument derived from car- 
-yjng goods on freight, or from performing certain contracts 
:>f affreightment on hire. 

t Affre'ut, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. Sp. ajrcnt-ar to 
t(T rent.] A by-form of Affront. 

1578 T, N. Trans. Conquest of IV. India 729 1 0 kill those 
Spaniardes who have so afirented the nation of Culhua. 

+ Affre t, v. Obs. rare-', [f. af s = A -pref 11 
+ Fret z».] To fret, annoy, trouble. 

1600 A bp. Abbot Jonah 247 David .. was so affreited with 
the prosperitie of the wicked. 

tAffre't, sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [ctym. doubtful; peril, 
f. It. affret tare to hasten, affrettamento a making 
speed.] * Furious onset ; immediate attack.* J. 

1596 Spenser F.Q. hi. ix. 16 With the terrour of their 
fierce affret They rudely drove to ground both man and horse. 

Affreyd, variant of Afrayed///. a., nibbed, 
tAffri-cate, f. Obs.-° [f. L. affricat-, p]>l._stcm 
of affrkd-re, to mb oil or against; f. ad to + fl int ■ 
re to rub. Cf. Affriction.] ‘'Bo rub upon, or 
against, to grate or crumble.’ Blount Glossogr. 
1656; whence in Bailey. 

l Affrica-ted,///. a. Obs. ran. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

Rubbed. „ ,. . 

17 05 HAUKSBEEin Phil. Trans. XXV. 2167 Nor would the 
Lieht thus produc'd, live on the Amlwr . . but dy d so soon 
as it had deserted ihe Affricaied Woollen. 170 & — ibid. 
XXVI. 86 'The ellluvia of the Affricaied Tube. 

f Affrica-tion. Obs. rare “b [ad. L. affri- 
cdtidn-em, n. of action f. affrica-rc : see Akfric- 
tion .1 ‘Rubbing upon or against.’ Bailey 1721. 

1706 HaVKSBEe in Phil. Trans. XXV . 2331 1 he Light. . 
discover’d upon the Affrication of it la glass tuhe] uncx- 
hausted, seem’d to be altogether on its outside. 

+ Affricke bird, ‘Acoward, one in gay cloathes. 
Cock cram 1626. 

t Affri'Ction. Obs.; also 7 adfrietion. [ad.L. 
*affrictib>i-cm, n. of action, f. affnet- ppl. stem of 
affrica-rc to rub on ; f. af = ad- to + fried-re to rub. 
The ordinary cl. L. form was affricat 10 ; the simple 
fricd-rc had both fricdl-um and frid-urn.] Ihe 
action of nibbing one thing upon another. 

,615 Cxooke Body of Man 234 When as in' Mo?t 

affriclions women . . do loose their owne seed. 1660 11. More 
Myst . Godl. x. xiv. 541 The Adfrietion of the pastoral medi¬ 
cine to a diseased Sheep. l68l H ALLY WELL J ' 1 5 ' 

Every pitiful vice seeks the enlargement of itself bj a con 
tagious affliction of all capable subjects. 

t Affrie-nded, fa. fflc. Obs. ran- . [f. 

Fbikxd, by )>ref. a- or af-, probably intended to be 
factitive, after analogy of affirm, afforest ; see A- 
pref n.] Made friends ; reconciled. 

1596 Spenser F. <?. tv. iii. 50 She saw that cruell war so 
ended, And deadly foes so faithfully affrended. ^ 
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f Affright, afright, ppl. a. Obs. Forms: i 
a-fyrhted, i -2 a-fyrht, 3 ? affuruht (u), 4 
1 ofright, afri3t, ? affri3t, afry^t, 5 affryht, 
afryht, afryght, 5-6 afright, 6 affright, [pa. 
pple. ofOE. *afyrhtan $ not found in any other part, 
f. A- prtf. 1 intensive +fyrht-an to frighten, terrify: 
see Fright. There appears to have been also a 
derivative of-fyrhtan, Offright, in I 2 th-i 3 thc., 
the pple. of which offyrht was afterwards con¬ 
founded with a-fyrht , whence prob. the early forms 
marked with ? above; hut the eventual doubling 
of the /is after the analogy of forms like affirm, 
affix, from L. ad. A later form is Affrighted.] 
Struck with sudden fear; terrified, frightened* 

<1 1000 Andreas 1531 lie afyrhted wear3. a 1000 O. E. 
Gasp. Matt, xxviii. 4 pa weardas w.x-ron afyrhte. rn6o 
Hatt. Gosp. ibid., pa weardes w.xren afyrhte. c 1230 A ncren 
Riwle 362 pc ueond is affuruht and offered of swuche. 
1330 R. Brunne Citron. 158 pe mayden Berengcr scho was 
alle ofright. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1889 A-fry^t he wax of hym 
sura dell so go"” 1 a was in gale. Ibid. 2109 pat pan was 
sore afri^t. c 1450 Lonelich Grail xx. 10 In his herte he 
was wondirly afryght. 1596 Spenser F.Q. 11. v. 37 As one 
affright With hellish feends, or furies mad uprore. 1647 H. 
More Resolution 175 The weakned phansy sore affright 
With the grim shades of griscly Night. 

Affright 'afmi t), v. arch. [a late formation, on 
Fright v., with A- prtf. 11 (written afi); doubtless 
partly due to the pre-existing ppl. adj. Affright ; 
see prec.] To frighten, to terrify. To affright 
from : to deter from. (Now only poetical for the 
prose Frighten.) 

1589 Nashk in Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 13 So terrible was 
his stile.. as would have affrighted our peaceable Poets, from 
intermedling hereafter, with that quarrelling kindc of verse. 
*593 Shaks. 1 Hat. 1 7,1. iv. 43 The Scar-Crow that affrights 
our children so. i6n Hevwooo Gold. Age 11. i. 24 You 
afright me with your stecle. 1675 T. Brooks Gold. Key 
Wks. 1867 V. 129 lo affright people from vicious practices. 
172a 1 )»: Foe Moll FI. 11840) 102 Terrifying and affrighting 
me with threats. 1878 B. Taylor Fr. Deukalion iv. iv. 138 
Never a wolf affrights them Here in the pasture's peace. 

Affright v afroi*t , sb. arch. [f. the vb., on the 
analogy of the pre-existing/'/^/ vb. and sb.] 

1. actively , The action of frightening or causing 
terror ; also concr. A cause or source of terror. 

16x1 B. Jonson Catiline\ J.) 1 sccthegods. . would humble 
them, By sending such affrights. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard 
Texts 195 Full of troubles and dangerous affrights. 1697 
Dryuf.n . Kueid 1J.1 The war at hand appears with more 
affright. 18x7 Coleridge Sybil. Leaves 11862) 231 A tale of 
less affright, And tempered with delight. 

2. passively , The state of sudden and great fear; 
terror, fright. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. ti. iii. 19 Then dead through great 
affright They both nigh were. 1665 Pepys Diary > 1879' 111. 

110 This puts me into a most mighty affright. 1789 Belsiiam 
Ess. 11. xl. 511 Mr. Burke, in his affright, forgets what in 
his calmer moments he readily concedes. 1847 Barham 
Ingold. Leg. (1877' 311 Thy bosom pants in wild affright. 

Affri’ghtable, a. 06s. rare~ K . [f. Affright 

v. -*■ -able.] Such as to frighten ; deterrent. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 214 Though the coast be 
rocky and thus affrightable. 

Affrighted afroitud), ppl. a. [f. Affright v . 
+ -ed. Replaces the earlier ppl. adj. Affright. ] 
Struck with sudden fear; alarmed, frightened. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 100 And that th’ affrighted Globe 
Did yawne at Alteration. 1702 Pope Thebais 138 Affrighted 
Atlas, on the distant shore, Trembl'd. 1791 Oowpek Iliad 

vi. 48 A thicket his affrighted steeds detain'd. 1876 Miss 
Braddon 7. Haggards Van. 11. 32 Joshua looked up pre¬ 
sently, and saw two pairs of affrighted eyes gazing at him. 

Affrightedly ^afrai-tedli), adv. [f. prec. + ly 2 .] 
In an affrighted manner; with fright or alarm. 

1613 Drayton Foly-olbion xxii. (T.) The day- upon the host 
affrightedly doth look, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. III. 
xv. 496 And make them affrightedly to start from Him .. 
whom they adored, i860 W. Collins If out. in White iv. 17 
Looking up and down the road affrightedly. 

Affrighten (afrartan ),v.arch. [Secondary form 
of Affright v. Cf, the relation of fright and 
frighten , and see -kn -.] To frighten, to affright. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water Poet) Wks. tt. 169/1 The whitest her 
tongue doth thunder and affrighten. 1701 in Load. Gaz. 
mmmdceli/5 It is not the Terrour of the French Power.. 
shall affrighten us from our bounden Duty'. 1794 Southey 
Botany-Bay iv. Wks. 11.88 Fit tales For garrulous beldames 
to affrighten babes. 1828 Landor Itnag. Convers. Wks. 1868 

I. 137 Wherefore, in God's name, are you affrightened? 

Affrighten ed (afraitand), ppl. a. arch. [f. 
prec. + ed.] Affrighted, frightened. 

1649 Cleveland Elegy 7 Wits. 1687, 198 Does his Royal 
Blood.. Not shoot through her affrightned Womb? 1728 
Morcan Hist. Aleirrs I. iv. 87 The Disorder into which 
their affrightened Horses had put them. 1800 Crabbe Tales 
S3 Th’ affrighten’d Man a due attention paid. 

Affrightening (afrartonig), ppl. a. arch. [f. 
Affrighten + -lvg 2 ] Frightful, terrifying. 

1683 Pennsylv. Arch. I. 61 Y l affrightening cruelty com¬ 
mitted at Lewis.^ 1715 Burnet Hist, own Time (1766) II. 
108 All the affrightening stories that had been brought 
him. 

Affrighter (afrartaj). arch. [f. Affright v. + 
-Kiri.] One who affrights or frightens ; a frightener. 

1612 Shelton Quixote I. iv. xxv. (T.) The protector of 
damsels, the affrighter of giants. 


Affrightful (afrartful), a. arch. [f. Affright sb. 

+ -FUL: ci. frightful] 

1. Exciting fright or terror; frightening, terrifying. 

1618 T. Adams Tract. IFks.ii 861) II. 133 The night presents 

to the fantasy.. many deceiving and affrightful imagina¬ 
tions. . 1678 Cudworth Intel!\ Syst. 68 Spectres, Bug-Wars, 
or Affrightful Apparitions. 1693 Luttrell Brief Re l. (1857) 
HI. 157 That island has frequent tremblings since the great 
earthquake, which is very affrightfull to the inhabitants. 
1800 Coleridge Wallenstein 1. iii. Wks. III. 266 Here every 
coming hour broods into life Some new affrightful monster. 
+ 2. Full of fear, timid. 06s. rare. 

1631 Markham Way to Wealth 11, 1. x»v. (1668)71 Fishes 
of eager bite, most foolish, least affrightful, and soonest 
deceived. 

Affrightfully (afrai*tfuli),tf//z>. arch. [f. prec. + 
LY 2 .] In an affrightful manner; alarmingly. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial. v. §41 (1713) 523 That I lose not 
my Repose this Night, or Dream affright fully. 

Affrighting (afrarthj), ppl. a. arch. [f. Af¬ 
fright v. + - 1 .NG 2 .] Frightening, terrifying. 

1599 A. M. GabelhoucPs Bk. Physic 376/1 She may also vse 
therof in all affrighting sicknesses. 1651 Jf.r. Taylor Serm. 
1. xxviL 344 We never heard his noises, nor have seen his 
affrighting shapes. 1726 Penn Tracts Wks. 1. 558 Which 
needs not the extraordinary and affrighting Obligation of 
an Oath. 

Affrightment (afrertment .arch. [f. Affright 

v. + -MKNT.] 

+ 1. The action of frightening or terrifying, in¬ 
timidation ; also, a cause of fear. 06s. 

<11619 Donne Biathan. (1648) 215 Which accompanie it 
with so much horror and affrightment. 1673 Ladies Calling 
ti. ii. § 36. 77 Invisible affrightments, the beloved methods 
of nurses and servants, 1721 Strype Fed. Man. IV. 67 
Affrightments.. which muen terrified the mean-spirited. 

2. The fact or state of being frightened; fright, 
sudden fear or alarm. 

1604 T. Wright Passions of Mind tt. iii. 65 Choler causeth 
. . fearcs, affrightments, ill successe, and such like. 1693 
Locke F.duc. 5 167 Passionate Words or Blows from the Tutor 
fill the Child’s Mind with Terror and Affrightment. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa vi*. u8ii« I. 47 [1 looked] at him, when 
I could glance at him, with disgust little short of affright¬ 
ment. <11834 Lamb Dram. Writers 531 Their terrors want 
dignity, thetr affrightments are without decorum. 

Affront (afront), v .; also 4-5 afrouht, afront. 
\j\.QYx.afrontc-r,afrunte-r{c{. 1 *r. and Sp. afrontar, 
It. affront arc )'.—late L. ajfronta-re, adfrontd-rc f. 
ad front-cm to the face. Afro/tter has in OFr. 
the meaning *to strike on the forehead, to slap 
in the face’; hence fig. to insult one to his face. 
The lit. meaning is not found in Eng.] 

1. To insult (a person or thing personified) to 
his face, to treat with avowed or open indignity. 

c 1315/W. Songs (x 839'337 An if a pore man spoke a word, 
he shal be foule afrounted. 1393 I *NGu P. PI. C. xxtti. 5 
With neodc ich metic That afrontede me foule. X577 Hkl- 
i.ow es tr. Guevara's Gold. Kp. 2 Not to honor vs, but to 
affront vs. 1665 Glanvillk Scepsis Sci. i. 1 We cannot, 
without affronting the Disine Goodness, deny but that at 
first we were made wise and happy. 1757 Burke Abridgm. 
Eng. Hist. Wks, X. 496 The Duke of Austria whom he 
(Richard I] had personally-affronted at the siege of Acre. 
1783 Cowper Lett. 31 May, Wks, 1876, 132 The law of our 
land is affronted if we say the king dies. 1824 W. Irving 
T. of Trav. 11. 34 !t would have been ruin to affront them. 

2. To put to the blush; to offend the modesty 
or self-respect of; to cause to feel ashamed, refi. 
To feel affronted, to blush (obs.). (Said of the 
feeling produced rather than of the act or purpose). 

1340 Ayenb. 229 Vor huo bet him y[e]fb toyoule wordes t 
hi ham ssolle na3t ssamie and afrounti, J>ct is to zigge, hi 
Iye7ej> )*: ssame. 1673 Cave Priwit. Chr. 11. ii. 33 Without 
affronting their modesty. 1707 Farquhar Beaux* Strat. 
1, i. 9 l^t me look you full in the Face, and I'll tell you 
whether you can affront me or no. *741 H. Walpole Lett, 
to H. Mann 13 (1834) 1 - 38 Your friend lx>rd Sandwich af¬ 
fronted his Grace of Grafton extremely. 1809 Pinkney 7 'rav. 
France 22 [He] would have affronted you by his sulky re¬ 
serve. c i860 Maurice Mot. <5- Metaph. Philos. IV. viii § 56. 
498 lit] does not affront the family feeling. 

3. To face in defiance; confront. Now chiefly/^., 
as to affront death. 

*563 Grafton Q. Mary an. 6 (R.) King Philip and the 
French King with two most puyssaunt armies affronted eche 
other necre vnto the water of Some. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. 
iii. 22 Whn, him affronting soone, to fight was readie prest. 
1661 Bramiiall Just. Find. vii. 188 How their Kings..have 
all of them, in all ages, affronted and curbed the Roman 
Court. 1856 Bryant Kflight’s Epitaph 37 He .. affronted 
death In battle-field. 1863 Kinglakk Crimea (1877) III. i. 
50 He was affronting great risk without due motive, 
t b. To meet in hostile encounter, to attack. Obs. 
*600 Holland Livy 1. xxv. 18 g, These brave brethren . . 
affronted [concurrunt] one another, and with cruell and 
mortall weapons gave the charge. 1642 Rogers Kaantan 
96 A shrewd right winde, gets into the hollow of the tree, 
and affronts it on the rotten side. 1700 Dryden Fabl. Cock 
Cf Fox 643 [He] affronted once a cock of noble kind, And 
either lam’d his legs or struck him blind. 

14. To meet intentionally or of purpose, to 
throw oneself in the way of, aecost, address. Obs. 

1602 Shaks. Ham/, nt. i. 31 That he, as 'twere by accident, 
may there Affront Ophelia. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. ii. 
13(1865) 458 '! So Jezebel painted her face, and affronted 
Jehu out of the window. 

5. To front, to face in position; to look toward. 
arch. 

1600 Hollano Levy xlih. xviii. 1*66 m, Macedonie, which 


regardeth and affronteth Illyricum. 165s Fuller C/i. Hist. 
i. v. 33 But it abated the Puissance thereof [Le. of Mercia], 
because on the West it affronted the Britans, being deadly 
enemies. <71658 Cleveland Gen. Poems, Cyc. (1677) 166 We 
see the Sun better by looking into the Waters, than by 
affronting his Beams. 1873 Browning Red Cott. N.-Cap 
Country 654 On emergence, what affronts our gaze? 

+ 6. fig. To face anticipatively; to prepare to 
meet; look out for. Obs. rare. 

x6iz Shaks. Cymb. iv. iii. 29 Your preparation can affront 
no lesse Then what you beare off. Come more, for more 
you 're ready. 

t 7. causal. To confront one thing with another; 
to set face to face. Obs. rare. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. % Cr. hl it 173 That my integritie and 
trulh to you ? Might be affronted with the match and waight 
Of such a winnowed puritie in loue. 

Affront (afro nt), sb. [f. the vb. Cf. Fr. affront 
( 16 th c. in Littre).] 

1. An insult ofiered to the face; a word or act 
expressive of intentional disrespect ; a purposed 
indignity ; an open insult or outrage ; csp. in the 
phrases To put an affront upon , offer an ajfrotit to. 

1508 Barret Tluor. Warns iv. i. 102 Whereat no man 
ought to be offended, or take it for any affront. 1671 M ilton 
F. R. hl 160 Oft have they violated The temple, oft the law 
with foul affronts. 1678 Bunvan Pilgr. 1. 62 Though they 
had offered great affronts to his Person and proceedings. 
1855 Macaulay Fredk. Gt. 59 To resent his affronts was 
perilous. 1876 Freeman A orm. Conq. I. App. 630 It was 
certainly something to have put an open affront upon the 
Eastern king. 

2. Offence to one's dignity or modesty, felt in¬ 
dignity. 

X662 Drvoen Sat. Dutch 27 To one well-born the affront 
is worse and more, When he's abused and baffled by a boor. 
1716-18 LAnv M. W. Montague Lett. II. xliv. 16 These 
women,. look upon this .. as the greatest disgrace and af¬ 
front that can happen to them. 1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 160 
Such an object as it would be an affront to you to name. 
1784 Cowper Lett. Mar. 29 Wks. 1876, 164 Candidates are 
creatures not very susceptible of affronts. 1816 Scott Old 
Mort. 65 The unexpected, and, as she deemed it, indelible 
affront, which had been brought upon her dignity. Mo<l. 
adage. ‘ Affronts are as they are taken.’ 

+ 3 . Hostile encounter, attack, assault. Obs. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. 11. 229 [They] that were not slaine in 
the first affront of the entrance into the citie. 1671 Milton 
Samson 529 And dreaded On hostile ground, none daring 
my affront. 1678 Bunvan Pilgr. 1. 103 He mei with no other 
affront from Apollyoti. 

14. A position of hostility or defiance ; concr. an 
obstacle. Obs. 

1642 Rogers Kaaman 94 Even Ministers are often great 
affronts in the way of poore soules, 1644 Heylin Life oj 
Laud t. 45 His Studies in Divinity, in the exercise whereof 
he met with some affronts and oppositions. 1648 Symmons 
Find. Chas. /, 6 To suffer it to continue in affront to their 
general ordinance. 

+ 5. An encounter or meeting generally; accost. 
Obs. 

1614 J. Cookf. Green's Tu quoq. (Dodsl.)VII. 95 This 1 
must caution you of, in your affront or salute, never to move 
your hat. 1632 Heywood Iron Age 1. 11. L 294 Whom we 
wil giue a braue and proud affront. 

Affronted (afir-nted), ppl. a. [f. Affront v. + 
-ed. In sense 3 used to translate Fr. effroute] 

1. Insulted, offended, injured in one s dignity or 
modesty. (Refers to the state of feeling of the 
recipient of the affront.) 

1706 Col. Rec. Penn. 11. 284 He declared he was not nt all 
affronted. 1760 G. Lyttelton Dialog, of Dead xxix. (1776) 

II. 377, I trusted the justification of my Affronted Innocence 
to tne opinion of my Judges. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 153 The affronted patrician. 1879 Miss Bradoon Violet 

III. 231 *Your mind wants balance,* said Miss Skipwith, 
affronted at this frivolity. 

+ 2. Fronted, faced. Obs. 

1586 Ferne Blazon of Gentrie 261 Shadowed with woodes 
and affronted with a large parke. 1708 J. Chamberlayne 
St. Gt. Brit. 11. hi. x. (*743) 429 Their heads upward, and 
affronted inward. 

+ 3 . [after Fr. ejfronh*] Brazen-faced, Impudent; 
full of effrontery. Obs. 

1656 Earl Monm. Advt.fr. Parnassus 66 An act of shame¬ 
less and affronted impudency. 

+ Affrtrntedly, adv. Obs. [f. Affronted a. 3 + 
-LY 2 .] With effrontery; impudently, shamelessly. 

1656 Earl Monm. Advt. fr. Parnassus 341 That Mahomet 
.. did affrontedly laugh at sacred things. 1755 Carte Hist. 
Eng. IV. 37 The lawyers .. since the beginning of his reign 
had most affrontedly trodden upon his prerogative. 

t Affro ntedness. Obs. [f. Affronted a. 3 + 
-ness.] Brazenfacedness, effrontery, impudence. 

1656 Earl Monm, Advt.fr. Parnassus 228 With unheard 
of affrontedness, he made the whole world see, that he made 
use of heresie to work division amongst people, &c. 

Affrontee (afr^fit/-, afront/), a. Her. [Fr. 
ajfrottle, pa. pple. of affronlc-r : see Affbont v] 

1 . Face to face; front to front; also called cost- 
frontce. 

1751 Chambers Cycl., Affront in heraldry, Is understood 
of animBls borne in an escutcheon as facing, or with their 
heads turned toward each other. 

2. Looking frontwise or towards the beholder. 

1766 Porsy Efent. Herald. (1787) 151 If the Figure is set 

with the face looking frontways or forwards, this Position is 
denoted by the term Affrontee. 1868 Cussans Handbk. 
Herald, xiv. 168 The Helmet of Dukes and Marquesses also 
stands affront^. 
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Affrontee (afrrmtr), sb. [f. Affront v. + -ee.] 
One who receives an affront; an insulted person. 

1833 Lytton England 1. iv. (1840) 221 The affront once 
given, out at once go affronter and affrontee*, they fight first 
and retract afterwards. 

Affronter (afnrntej). [f. Affront v. + -er'.J 
f 1 . One who impudently deceives; a pretender. 
[Cf. mod. Fr. affrontcur .] 

1598 Florio, Cantonilre, a cozener, a conycatchcr, a de- 
cciuer, an affronter. 1631 Massinger Beleree as you list iu. 
li, Must I, because you say soe, Beleeve that this most 
miserable kinge is A false affronter? 

2 . One who affronts, or insults to the face. 

1654 Gayton Festiv. Notes jv. xxv. 283 And shee reveng’d 
th’ affronter with a prong. 1833 [See Affronter.] 

+ Affro ntery. Obs . Put for Effrontery. 

1679 Prance Add!. Narr. 7 They have since confessed 
that .. but proceed in their affrontery, to deny this. 

+ Affrontfully, adv. Obs. [f. Affront sb. + 
•FUL + -ly 2 .] In an affronting manner; insultingly. 

1754 P. H. IIiberniad iv. 31 Ought then a Country . so 
productive of great Men, in every Walk, be affrontfully 
called Bceotia? 

Affronting (afnrntig), vbf.sb. [f. Affront v. 

+ -ING 1 .] (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1 . The action of offering indignity or open insult; 
insulting defiance. 

1612 Cotgr., Avillonnement , an affronting, vexing. 1677 
R. Gilpin D.rmonol. Sacra {1867) 388 It is no less than the 
open affronting of God by abusing His own favours. 1702 
Case 0/ IF. Penn 8 By their affronting of it [the Act], and 
making Laws repugnant, and in opposition to it. 

2 . The action of facing or encountering. 

1613 Hayward Norm. Kings 67 By affronting of both the 
Armies. 1856 Ruskin* Mod. Painters IV. v. xix. § 15 This 
endurance or affronting of fearful images. 

Affronting (afnmtiij), ///. a. [f. Affront v. 

+ -INC.’-.] Insulting to the face; openly offensive. 
17*4 Watts Logick 1. iv. § 3(1813) 344 Some [words] are 
clean and decent . . others are affronting and reproachful. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa xv. (18m II. 98 Had you not 
been so rudely affronting to him. 1869 R. Lytton Orval 
163 The hlazon'd boast of his affronting flag. 

Aff Wmtingly (afrzrntiqlt>. adv. [f. prec. + 

In a manner which affronts ; with personal in¬ 
dignity. 

1698 Christ Exalted § 23. 18 It looks very Boldly and 
Affrontingly, to teach the Holy God to speak. 1826 Miss 
Mitford Our Village Ser. 11. <1863)271 Affrontingly gracious 
Or astoundingly impertinent by fits and starts. 

Affrontingness (afrnntiqnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] Insulting manner or demeanour. 

1853 Lynch Self-huprovem.x. 124 Then there will be class 
pretence, hauteur, and affrontingness. 

Affrontive (afrr'ntiv), a. [f. Affront v. + -ive, 
in imitation of words like effective in which •ive 
is properly added to the L. ppl. stem.] Of affront¬ 
ing character or tendency. 

1659 Gauden Tears of Clu 510 Affrontive to the glory [of 1 
God and the Honor of the Catholick Church. 1704 Logan 
in Pa. llist. Soc. Mem. JX. 331 Rude and most affrontive 
language. 1748 Richardson Clarissa iy. (1811) I. 23 Their 
behaviour.. was very cold and disobliging, hut as yet not 
directly affrontive. *1813 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xxiv. (1865) 410 
The affrontive quality of the primitive enquiry, 

Affro’ntiveness. Wbs.-° [f. prec. +-ness.] 
The quality of being affrontive ; personal insolence. 
17*1 in Bailey; whence in Ash, Todd, etc. 

+ AffrO‘ntment. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. Fr. affrontc- 
ment , f. affront e-r : see Affront zu and -went.] 
The action of encountering or opposing; rebuff. 

1612 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvj. (1632) 834 Vpon this 
affrontment he suspended the execution of that designe. 

+Affro‘ntons, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. Sp .afren- 
tosa t f. afrcnla, afronta, affront; cf. also Fr. affront- 
cur, -ettse .] Full of affront; insulting ; hostile. 

1598 Barret The or. Warres v. iii. 180 Those [men] are 
most affrontous .. when being enterprised with temeritie. 

t Affro’ntnre. Obs. [f. Affront v. + -ure after 
analogy of procedure, etc.] The action of facing 
or meeting in hostility ; encounter, assault. 

17*2 Strype Eccl. Mem. II. 240 At any approach or 
affronture of the enemy .. they used commonly .. to begin 
the flight. 

t A'ffuage. Obs. [a. Fr. affouage, (. OFr. afaucr, 
afoer, to furnish with fuellate L .affoed-re to make 
a fire, f. ad to + focus fire.] (See quot.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Affuiage , Affuiagitwt, in 
antient customs, a right of cutting fuel-wood in a forest, or 
the like, for maintaining family-fire. 1847 Craig, Affuage. 

t Affirlsion. Obs.-° [f. L. * affu/s - ppl. stem of 
affulge-reio shine upon + -ion, as if ad.L .*affulsibn- 
emi] * A shining upon.’ Bailey 1731. 
t Affund, Obs. rare “ l . [ad. L. affund-cre ; 
see Affuse.] To pour upon. 

2657 Tomlinson Benoits Disf>cns. 664 Oyl with red or white 
wine affunded. 

+ Affwrnish, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. af ( = A - pref. 
11) +Furnish.] To furnish, provide. 

<12642 Bp. Mountagu Acts <5- Mon. 482 For this, therefore, 
it was expedient to be before affurnished. 

Affuse (tfurz), v. rare. [f. L. affus - ppl. stem 
of affund-?re to pour upon ; f. ad- to + fund-Zrc to 
pour. Cf. confuse .] To pour upon. 

2683 Salmon Doron Med. 11. 424 Affuse upon it the quint- 
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essence of Iron. 2806 Branoe in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 372 
I now stopped the distillation, and affused alcohol. 

Affnsed afi/?zd),///.<z. [f.prec. + -ED.] Poured 
upon or into anything. 

1676 in Phil. Trans. XL 772 The affused blood does, after 
a sort, stagnate. 1683 Salmon Doron Med. 1. 185 Rhenish 
wine affused on Salt of Tartar. 

Affusion (afi/?7p>n). [ad. (directly or through 
Fr. affusion, 16th c. in Littre.) L. * affusion-cm n. 
of action f. affund-?re : see Affuse.] 

1 . A pouring on or into; as of water upon the body. 
Hence used of one method of administering baptism. 

2625 Crooke Body of Man 33 As it were an affusion or 
confluence of blood. 1652 French 1 ’orksh. Spa iv. 45 Water 
is used outwardly .. hy way of aspersion or affusion </. < h .) 
sprinkling or pouring on. a 1677 Barrow' Serm. (2716* 11. 
227 God anointed him not with an external affusion of 
material oil. 1780 Kirwan in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 26 Grow- 
ing milky on the affusion of pure distilled water. 1800 
H knry Iipit. Client. 11808)238 Wash.. with repeated affusions 
of warm water. 1872 O. Siuplev Gloss. Heel. Terms 245 
Affusion being allowed only when the child or person to be 
baptized is weak in health. 

2 . Aled. A remedy in fevers, consisting in pouring 
on the patient a quantity of water, varying in tem¬ 
perature according to his state, hut usually from 
50° to 6o° or 70° Fahr. Also fig. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Bev. 1. 273 From the eruptive 
fever of democratic effervescence, countries recover b> slight 
and temperate affusions of concession. 1844 T. Graham 
Dom. Med. 752 In very acute attacks of yellow fever .. we 
resort to the use of purgatives, and the cold affusion. 

13 . A swelling or development of anything pulpy. 
Obs. rare. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 127 A Parenchyma.. or a fleshy 
affusion, very soft, thin, loose, and spongious. 

+ Affy, Obs. Forms : 4 afye, (afyghc', 4-fi 
affye, 4-7 affie, 4-8affy. [y.OYx.afie-r,afye-r:~\^\Q. 
L. affiJii-re, f. ad to + ftddre to trust, f. fid us 
trusty, faithful, i fuies faith. Refash, in later Fr. as 
offer, whence Eng. affyZ\ 

1. Irons. To trust, confide a thing to a person' ; 
but from the beginning ref. To confide oneself, 
trust to, on, or in. 

( 1300 K. Alls. 4753 Joliflich he may hym in her afyghe. 
c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 331 pose vnwyse ledes pat affyen hym 
in vanyte. r 1380 Sir Kern mb. 756 M x godes fiat y me afiicd 
on. ,11400 St. Alexius 178 To god he gan hym a! Affye. 
c 1450 Lonelich Grail xxvi. 61 In him gan schc hire affye 
Abovcn alle other. 2575 Turqervii.k Bk. Vcnene 112 Let 
them never aflic themselves in yong houndes. 1578 Fenton 
Hist. Guicciardin (i6i 8> 232 Somewhat affying ihcmselues 
in the great promises he made. 1613 York Registry MS. 
Slenningford, I much affie myself in Mr. Heughc Best’just 
& freindlie dealing. 

2. intr. (by omission of refi. pron. lo confide, 
trust, rely, put trust. Const, in, rarely on. 

1303 R. Brlnnf. Hand'. Synne 10241 po fiat fiou saghe lyke 
man met rye On worldly hyng ficy most affye. 1330 — Chron. 
78 On fiis Gospatrick William gan affie. 1375 B.vRnorR Bruce 
x. 271 Tharfor in hym affyit he. <2147° fiPTorT Caesars 
Comm. (1530) ii. 2 In whose great wysedome .. Ca-sar much 
affyed. 2559 Myrroure for Mag., Gloucester vi, Most faulte 
of fayth where l most affyed. 1587 Tcrrervilk Trug. 7 . 
(1837)228 In whom he did affye To shew the case. 2588 
Shahs. Tit. A. 1. i. 47 Marcus Andronicus, so I do affie In 
thy vprightnesse and integrity. 1622 Fotherby Athcom. 5 
Affying only upon his own wit and understanding. 1642 
Ter. Taylor God's Jitdgcnt . 1. I. xxvii. 114 Antiochus for the 
small trust he affied in him .. w’ould not commit any charge 
,. into his hand. . . 

3 . Irons. To confide in, trust, give faith to. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 155 To schewe counseil iv skille, 
fiat not is to affie. 1587 Turrervile Epit. <y Sonnets 1837) 
326 So greatly she affied him, Whitest she did bcare the sway. 
1633 1 '. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. ii. 5 G865' 329/2 Who would not 
rather affy God’s word with one singular Noah, than be in¬ 
credulous with the whole world? 

4 . To assure, affirm on one s faith (a thing or 
fact to a person); to make affidavit. 

c 1500 Partcnay 2308 Fair nece..here I you affy That 
your fadir Peth auenged is well. 1530 Palsgr. 418/2,1 affye, 

I assure or make one certayne of a thynge by my promesse. 
It is nat for your honour thus by your othe to affye this 
thyng, and now-e to go from it. 1617 Minsheu Ductorxte 1 o 
Afiie, Assure, Aflirme on his word or credite : rule to Assure. 

5. To secure or make fast by solemn promise; 
to betroth or espouse (sc. to oneself, or as proxy 
for another); to take in marriage. 

c 1500 Partcnay 6052 Ncuer .. wold he noght mary .. No 
woman wold betrouth neither affy. 1587 Holinsiieo Chron. 
Ill 832/2 The said duke affied the lady Mane in the name 
of his maister king Lewes. i6o,pRAy°M/f«^ «<»«-« ■«• 
lx.vxiv.Thc Prince affyes fame Philip [ = Phihppal at the last. 
1627 — Agincourt , etc. 68 Comming to 1 owers, there sump¬ 
tuously amde I l*his one, whose like no age had seene before. 
0. To betroth (any one) in marriage to (another^; 

to affiance. , 

1576 LAMBARnE Peramb. Kent (1826) 322 The wise Duke 
. . for more safetie, affied him to his daughter, to be taken 
In marriage. 1S93 Shahs. 2 Hen. VI, iv. 1. 80 Daring to 
affye a mighty Lord Vnto the daughter of a worthlesse King. 
1603 Drayton Barons Warres 1. xiv, To whom thy only 
Daughter was affy'd. 1642 ^ird Mag Hon. 34 He was affied 


HI. Wks. 1702 I. 262, I would not affy my daughter to you. 
{Meant to be formal and old-fashioned.] 

7 . fig. To engage or bind in faith (a thing to a 
person or vice versfi). 


1566 Drant Medic. Mor. A, That none contente abyde In 
trayned trade, that whytome choyse or chaunce to them 
affyed. 1625 Bp. Mountagu Appeal to Crsar 691T.) Personal 
respects rather seem to affie me unto that Synod. 

tAffy*. sb. Obs.; also 4-5 affye, affie. [f. the 
vb.] Trust, reliance. 

<-1380 Sir Peru mb. 2167 Wommanes w^yt gofi her & fier; 
in hymen ys no^tt affye. < 2430 Cheuclere Assignc 10 She 
sette her affye in Sathanas of hcllc. 

t A’fgod. Obs. [OE. f. af af off, away + Gop; 
cogn. ay. ON. afguD, OI 1 G. apcol, mod. G. abgotl \ cf. 
Goth, afgups impious, afgudei impiety.] The Old 
English word for idol or false god. 

1793 Gent. Mag. XI. 1189 The figure on the stone was not 
intended to represent a griffin, hut an Afgod. The Afgod was 
an image like a dragon placed at the feet of Woden. 

Afgodness. [f. prec. + -ness.] Idolatry. (In 
Skinner 1671, Coles 1692, but not used since 1 loo.) 

Afield (afrld), adv. prop. phr. Forms: 1 on 
felda, 3 o feldc. 4-3 a-felde, 6 afeld, 6- afield. 
[A prepA in, on + Field.] 

1 . Oil or in the field, csp. of labour or battle. 

a 1000 Psalms iSpl.) Ixvii. 48 He sette foretden his on felda 
Taneos. c 1400 Sir Pcrcer. 1311 In felde for to fyghu 1591 
Sh \ks. 1 Hen. 1 7, v. iv. 40 When thou didst keepe my Lambes 
a-field. 1606 — Tr. tV. v. iii. 67 /Lncas is afield. 1789 
Burns Wks. Ill. 376 My chief, amaist my only pleasure, At 
hame, a-fiel, at wark or teisure. 2873 Dixon Two Queens I. 
t. i. 1 Fernando was afield against the Moors in what he 
called a holy war. 2877 M. Arnold Poems I. 96 As afield 
the reapers cut a swath. 

2 . To or into the field ; hence, to battle. 

c 2230 Bestiary 398 [De fox] go-5 o felde to a furg, And 
failed Sar-inne. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. \i. 144 llelpc make 
morter ()r here mukkc a-felde. 2566 U dall B oyster Doystcr 
1. iv. 118471 22 Oh your coustrelyng Bore the lanterne a 
field before the gozefitig. 1676 HonBES Odyssey x. 81 Then 
they a-fietd Their cattle drive. 1751 Johnson Kambler 
No. 138 r it In harvest she rides afield in the waggon. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par ad. I. Ii. 532 And in meantime 
afield he never went, Either to hunting or the frontier war. 

3 . Away from home, abroad ; lo or at a distance ; 
csp. in phr. far afield. Also fig. 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sotrle v. (1483'lot Pacycnce come 
pryckyug with a sohre chere and hitte Ire iu the hclme that 
it tie we a fe Id. 1536 Bllllndini Cron. Scott. (1821 I. 84 
‘This Metellane.. governit all materis, baith at hame and 
afeld, with gret felicite. 1850 Kisgsi.lv.- lit. Locke\\. • 1876) 
i.>4. I had .. never been further afield than Fulham or Bat¬ 
tersea Rise. 1880 Spalding Elis. Dcmonol.y It will prevent 
the student from straying too far afield in his reading. 

tAfrle, v. Obs. rare~ \ Forms: 1 afyl-an. 
Fa.pp/e. 1 afylcd, 3 allied, [f. A- pref 1 intensive 
+ fyl-an to make foul ; i.ful foul. Cogn. w. mod. 
G. erfiiuUni] To defile. 

880 K. /Klerld Gregory's Past. Care liv. 419 Da l hi hi 
tna'gcn eft afylan. <*1300 K.Alis. 1064 Men me cleputh 
quene afiled. 

Afill, Obs. ; also 2-3 afulle, 3 afcolle. [f. 
A• pref. 1 up + Fill. Cogn. w. Goth, usfulljan, 
OMG. arfullan, mod. G. c>fitlknZ\ 

1. To fill up, fill full; fulfil. 

c 1000 Elfric Gen. ix. 1 AfyllaS ]>a eor]?an. c 1175 Lamb. 

1 Horn. 9 Ure drihten Ra haued stronge ealde ln^e auullcd 
mid ]»ere newe. 1205 Layamon 12078 Fif seine 1 of wimmon. 
nen afulled. Ibid. 23554 pa burh wes wio innenl afullcd 
tnid nionnien. Ibid. ^8831 Afeolled mid blisse. 

t Afind, v. Obs. b orms as in Fin i>. [f. A - prefix 
Out+FlNP. Cogn. \v. OllG. arfindan, mod. t*. 
crfi/idcn.] To find out, discover. 

r 1000 O.E. Gosp. John viii.4 pis wif w.xsafundyn on unriht- 
on haemede. c 1200 Trin. Coil. Horn. 191 lie auint mannes 
heortc emti of rihte bileue. 1205 Layamon 15852 Pat pu scalt 
atinde a pisses daics ferste. Ibid. 30636 A1 fiat he auunde, 
c 1250 Moral Ode 56 }iuc his for godcs luue, eft hco Iut 
scullen a-finden. a 1250 Sight. 527 At than harde me 

mai avinde Wo geth forth, wo lith bi-hinde. c 1325 Shore- 
ham 49 Thet thys ordre hedde Jhesus, We habbeth wcl a- 
founde. c 1430 OcIonian Imp. i6s9Tho the Sarsenes afoundc 
Her lord was slayn. 

t Afi-ne, adv. Obs.; also 4-5 afyu e, f aff>'n e. 
[a. Fr. a fin at or I o the end.] Finally; to the end, 

completely. . 

c 1330 Arth. fif Merl. 50 Ac the eldest sone Constentine as 
noble clerk and wise afme. c 1330 Kyng of Tars 780 I chain 
non glad wcl afyn. a 1400 Chaucer Korn, hose 3690 I >1 
grapes be ripe and welle afyne. c 1420 Liber Cure toe. 
(1S65) 12 Take larde of porke..Hew hit in gobetti> wele 
afyne. c 1460 Entare 913 When they wer well at esc afyne, 
Bothe of hrede, ale, and w>*ne. 

t Afi'ngered,///- a. Obs. 3-4. Also aflngred, 
afingret. [For af/lingered, OE. ofhyngred, Of- 
HUNGERED, f.O f + llC JfGER. Cf. AliUNGERED.] Af- 

fiictcd with hunger, famished, very hungry- 

c 1 too St. Brandan 416 Hi were Aflngred sore, for here 
mete was al i-do. f 1300 Vox * Wolf 2 A vox con out of the 
wode go, Afingret so, that him wes wo. 2377 Langl. P. / l. 
B vi. 260 After many mancre metes his inawe is af)mgred. 
2547 Booruk in trod. Kuo:ol. ( 1S70 ) 122 (A Cornishman says) 
Iche chaym yll afyngred. . 

Afire (afai®‘j), adv. and pred.a. prop .phr. 1* orms. 
3 afur(o, 4 o fure, afyr, 4-3 afere, 5 scfyre, 4- 
afire. The forms in u (ii) are s.w.,that in if Kentish. 
[A- prcpA 11 of state, in + Fire. The full on fyr 
is not found early ; Wyclif has in fire Z\ 

1 . On or in fire, in a slate of hunting or inflam¬ 
mation ; tsp. in phr. lo set afire. 

1205 Layamon 27109 pat sculden for Ardure Rome lfullen 
afur l i*97 R- Giiuc. 380 pe gret cyte of M edes su>Pe afure 











AFLAME. 


AFOOT. 


he sette. c 1350 Body <y Soul %47 The world shal a! o fure 
her. 1447 Bokenham Lyvys Seyntys 168 Wyth a brynnyog 
chcre As alle the hous had been afere. 1480CAXTON Chron . 
Bug. cxcii. 168 The scones sette a fyre the stakkes of heye. 
1647 Fuller Good Thoughts (1841) 135 If our clay cottage be 
not cooled with rest, the roof falls a fire, a 1845 Hoou Ode 
to Son i, Why, Jane! he’ll set his pinafore a-fire! 1869 

Dickens Lett. {1880) II. 416 We have had our sitting-room 
chimney afire this morning. 

2.yfc. 0 f passion, etc. 

1182 Wyclif James iii. 6 And it enflaumed, or set afijre, 
of helle, enfiaumeth the wheel of oure hirthe. JTindalk, 
Genet'., n fyre.] 1384 Chaucer Leg. G. I Com. 2493 The devyl 
sette here soules bothe a fere. 1604 T. Wright Passions 0/ 
Mind \\ § 4. 279 Lovers ire sets love after. 1875 F. Myers 
Poems 51 With trembling knees and heart afire. 

A-first, /hr. Obs., at first: see First. 

A-five, p/tr. Obs., in five (parts): see Five. 
Aflame (aflt~»in), adv. and /red. a. prop. /hr. 
[A • prc/A 11 of state, in, into + Flame.] 

1 . In or into flame ; ablaze. 

1555 Brookes in Froude’s Hist. Bug. VI. xxxiii. 374 But 
also set a-flame the fire already kindled. 185a Kingsley 
Andrew. 222 Lovest thou cities aflame, fierce glows, and 
the shrieks of the widow ? 

2 . In a glow of light or colour, such as is caused 
by the reflection of flame. 

1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. III. vii, The western wave was 
all aflame. The day was well nigh done ! 1872 Dixon Switzers 
xviii. 177 At night, the city is aflame with lamps. 

S.flg. In a glow of excitement or intense eagerness. 
1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 111. 123 A tiptoe Danae, 
overbold and hot, Both arms a-flamc to meet her wishing 
Jove Halfway, i860 W. Collins Wont, in White I. 55, I am 
all aflame with curiosity. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 562, 

I remind thee Jo fan aflame the gift of God which is in thee. 

t Afla*niing,///.a. Obs. [pr.pple. of vb. aflame , 
var. of Enflamk: sec A* /ref. 10.] Inflaming, 
flaming, blazing up. 

c x6zy Revel\ Golias in A/>/>. to Ma fits' Poems (1841) 291 
The sting of tongues the aflaming fire doth feed. 

t A-flank, adv. prop. /hr. Obs. [A /re /. 1 4 
in, on + Flank ] In flank, on the flank or side. 

1601 Holland Pliny xvn. xxiii, Afront.. fortie foot: but 
afianke, or on the side, t wen tic. 

t Afla*sh, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. A ./ref. 1 inten¬ 
sive + Flash r. 1 ] To pour water in quantity and 
with force ; to dash, to splash. 

1387 Trevisa Higdon Rolls .Ser. I. 63 pe Rede see is nou^t 
rcdcofkynde, but aflaschep and wasenep oon rede clyues 
and stones. 

Aflat (aflart\ adv. [A pre/y of position + 
Flat.] In a Hat position, flatly. 

c 1330 Arth. <V Mer. 9033 And Aroans with the sweird aflat. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 426 Lay all his branches a-flat upon the 
Ground. 1812 W. Tennant Anster Pair tv. xxvii, Swop ! 
there a jumper falls aflat upon the ground. 

Aflaunt (aflynt), adv. [f. A /Vy/. 1 i i of state 
+ Flaunt v .] In a flaunting state or position. 

1568W1THALS Diet. <1608)219 (N.- II ec that of himself doth 
hragge, boast, and vaunt, Hath ill neighbours about him to 
set him aflaunt. 1589 Pcttenham Eng. Poesie (1869* 305 For 
a Courtier to know how to wearc a fether, and set his cappe 
a flaunt. 1840 Browning Sordello tv. 363 Pennons of every 
hlazon once n-flaunt, Men prattled. 

t A'fle, v. Obs .; also 3 aveie. [a. OX. afl-a.] To 
gain, get, earn. 

c 1200 Trim Coll. Hem. 159 Ilis mede shal ben Ratine 
garked alse hit hcod here aueled. Ibid. [They] auelcn * hat 
men hem blescen. c 1200 Qrniul, 7903 Forr cnapechild iss 
afledd wel Aflfterr weppmanne kinde. 

•bAflee*, v. Obs. Forms as in Flee. [f. A ’/ref. 1 
away + Flee, OF .flc 6 -n. Cogn. w. OIIG. irfliohan , 
mod. G. erfliehen.] To flee away. 

a 1000 Guthlae (Greinl 475 Gaest aflihp. 1*05 Layamon 
19076 pa saeiden J>a cmhtcs..pat pe king wes iflo^en [1250 
afloie]. 1380 Sir Perttmb. 3132 And were aflo^en grete & 
smalle. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. V. 429 pekyng.. 
sente for pe bisshoppes pat were aflowe. 1557 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. III. 129 He thought him well a fledde. 
f Afle’iue,^* Obs. Forms: 1 afl^m-an, afliem- 
en ; 2-3 aflem-en. [f. A- /ref. 1 away + Fleme.] 
To drive away, expel. 

1001 O. E. Citron ., Hy Saer aflymede wurdon. c 1130 / bid. 
(l^aud MS.) an. 1124 And his sunu Willclm [he] aflemdc ut 
of Normandi. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 195 pene lode deouel.. 
Aulem urom me ueor awei. xao$ Layamon 8466 He me 
a-flemdc \ sone from hirede. 

+ Alley*, V. Obs. or dial. Forms: 1 afl#5-an, 
aflf3-an; 2-3 aflei-en, avlei-en. Pa. f/U. 5 
aflayed, 8- Sc. afley’d. [f. A- /ref. 1 away, off+ 
fll-gan to put to flight: see Fley.] 

1 . To put to flight, chase away. 

c 1000 jElfric Horn. (Sweet 80) jd Sfligdon dedflu. c 1000 
— Grant, xxviii. 166 Ic afli^e mine fjnd. c 1230 Ancren 
Riivte 136 pes ston.. avleied attri pinges. 

2 . To discomfit: in /a. //Ie. dismayed, fright¬ 
ened. (Still used in Scotch.) 

c 1450 Merlin 296 Tha[n] was the kynge loot sore aflayed. 
n 1774 R. Fergusson King's Birthd. (1845)3 The herds would 
gather in their nowl,. Hafflins nfley’d 10 bide thereout To 
hear thy thunder. 

A-flicker (aflrkaj), adv. prop ./hr. [A /repy of 
state + Flicker.] In a flickering state or condition. 

1875 Browning Aristoph. Afiol. 225 With age are limbs 
a-shake And force a-flicker ! 

Aflight, obs. form of Afflict sb. and //}. a. 
t Aflrght. Obs. rare. [f. A- /ref. 1 away + 
Flight, Xot recorded in OE., but cf. afleon to 
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flee away, afligan to put to flight, aflygc flight.] 
Flight, flying. 

citso Leg. St. Kath. 2020 An engel.. wi 5 feorliche afluhte 
fleoninde aduneward. c 1435 Terr. Portugal 2043 She flew 
in afltight, To her birdus was she boun. 

+ Aflrght, v. Obs. rare~ x t [f. A- /ref. 11 + 
Flight.] ? To put to flight. 

1583 Stanyhurst sEneid (Arb.) 57 Also such old enimics : 
policy that former aflighted And coucht in corners, with a 
vengeance freshly rctyred. 

Afloat (aflJwt), cuiv. and /red. a ., formerly /hr. 
Forms: 1 on flote, on flot, 2-6 on flote, 6- 
a flote. 6-7 a floate, 6- a-float, afloat, [f. On 
/re/. + “Float sb.] 

I. I tie rally. 

1 . On the sea, or on any water of sufficient depth to 
buoy up anything; hence, in a floating condition, in 
opposition to being aground ; at sea, in opposition 
to being in dock or in the dockyard. (Used also 
of figurative seas and streams, c.g. of life.) 

993 Battle 0/Maldon (Sweet) 41 We willad .. (is td scipe 
gangan, on flot feran. 1023 Charter of Canute in Cod. Difilom. 
IV. 23 Da;t scip bid aflote. 1070 O.E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an.1037 Wiron 5 a filing as ealle on flote. 1587 Golding De 
Morn ay viii. 98 The first Ship that euer was set a flote, was 
vpon the red Sea. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 29 p 10 What- 
ever is afloat in the stream of time. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. on 
Waters I. 216 In haths.. a gross fat substance has been 
found afloat. 1851 Helps Friends in C. I. 27 Send them 
afloat in the wide sea of humanity. 

2 . Of persons or goods: At sen ; on board ship ; 

■ cs/. in the navy or fleet; in naval service. 

I 1330 R. Brunne Citron. 169 Now er alle on flote, God gif 
pant grace to spede. 1704 AonisoN Italy <J.) There are 
generally several hundred loads of timher afloat. 1815 Wel¬ 
lington in Gurwootf s Desfi. X f 1 .239 He commanded the force 
afloat.. 1879 Standard 15 Apr., The quantity [of wheat) 
afloat is still as much as 1,421,000 qrs. 

3 . In a state of overflow or submersion. 

1591 Spenser Bella/ s Vis. ix. 7 Whose out-gushing flood 
Ran bathing all the creakie shore aflot. 1745 Gay Whs. VI. 
256 The meads are a]] afloat, the haycocks swim. 1836 
Marry at Midsit. EasyxxW. 104 There was no trouble in wet¬ 
ting them, for the main deck was afloat. 

4 . In a state of suspension or floating motion in 
the air; buoyed up or spread out lightly like a 
thing floating. 

1835 Br. Jonathan 111 , 316 His own hair afloat over it; 
like a vapour of spun gold. 1855 Browning Men <y Wont. 11 . 
5 Carelessly passing with your robes afloat. 

II. F Tom the state of a ship or other body float¬ 
ing on the sea, with reference to its liberty of 
motion, its being on the surface, its being at the 
mercy of the waves, its motion hither and thither, 
etc., are derived various figurative uses of afloat ; as, 

5 . Free from embarrassments, like a ship off the 
ground; out of debt, paying one’s way; having 
* one’s head above water.’ 

1538 Latimer Sernt. Rcm. (1845' 412 Shortly cometh on 
iny half-year’s rent; and then 1 shall be afloat again, c 1600 
Smaks. Sonn. 80 Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat. 
1644 Howell Lett. 1J.) My heart is still afloat; my spirits 
shall not sink. 

6. Fully started in any career. 

1559 Myrrourefor Mag., Cade xi. 1 Fortune setting us a 
flote. 1826 Disraeli l'tv. Grey vn. iii. 398 One of the most 
successful periodical publications ever set afloat. 

7 . In full swing, in full activity. 

1604 T. Wright Passions 0/Mind 11.1.49 While the Passion 
is afloate. 1728 G. Carleton Mem. Eng. Officer 91 Vet all 
these Difficulties, instead of discouraging the Earl, set every 
Faculty of his more afloat. 1826 Scott Woodst. xxii. (1846) 
199 Since the loss of the hattle of Worcester, he had been 
afloat again, and more active than ever. 

8. In currency in the world or in society; pass¬ 
ing at large from one person to another; in general 
diffusion or circulation. 

1S86 T. B. tr. La Print a udaye's Fr. Acad. 349 The fire of 
sedition, which setteth a floate all kinds of impietie. 1628 
Dic.ry Coy. to Medit. Pref. (1868) 38 The many mistakes 
which are afloat concerning him. 1853 (3 June) Bright Sfi. 

2 Various rumours were afloat. 1877 Kingi.ake Crimea (ed. 
6> 1 . ii. 35 It is true that strange doctrines were afloat, 
b. Comm. In currency as negociable documents, 
without coming to an actual discharge of liability. 
Motl. To keep bills, * paper,’ afloat. 

9 . Unfixed, unsettled, adrift; moving without 
guide or control. 

1714 Ellwood Hist, of Lift H176O291 Apptause setting his 
Head afloat. 1757 Symmer in Kills Orig. Lett. n. 471 IV. 
403 Affairs are in a manner all afloat, 
t Aflo'Cht, /red. a. prop. /hr. Sc. Obs. [A /re/A + 
Flocht ; also in full on floe hi.] In a flutter, agitated. 

*5*3 Douglas AEncis v. xiii. 37 Venusal on flocht, Amyd hir 
breist reuoluand mony a thocht. 1336 Bellkndene Cron. 
Scotl. (1821) ii. 122 My mind and body is aflocht, specially 
sen I hard thir innocent men sa cruelly tormeotit. 1585 
James 1 . Ess. in Poesie (1869) 31 With spreits aflought, and 
sweele transported loue. 

A-flore, -floor ,/hr. Obs., on the floor: see Floor. 
Allow (aflJn*), adv. and /red. a. prop. phr. [A 
/repy 11 + Flow.] Flowing. 

1863 D. Mitchell My Farm 292, ( described the air as all 
aflow with the perfume of purple lilacs. 

Aflower ( 5 flauo*j), adv. and /red. a., prop ./hr. 
[A /re/> 11+ Flower.] Flowering, blooming. 

1876 Swinburne Ercchlh. 1147 Fields aflower with winds 
and suns. 


Aflush (afltrj), adv. and /red. a., prop. /hr. 
[A /re/A 11 + Flush sb. and a.] 

1 . (From Flush sb.) In a flushed or blushing state. 
1880 E. Hopkins R. Turquand II. xix. 3 A pictured lady 

looking down aflush with bygone love. 

2 . (F rom Flush a.) On a level. 

1880 Swinburne Studies in Song 169 The bank is abreast 
of her bows and aflush with the sea. 

Aflutter (aflytai), adv. \no\).phrase. [A prepy 
+ Flutter.] In a flutter, agitated. 

1830 Gleig Country Curate 1 . ix. 178 All the unmarried 
women were a-flutter when I came among them. 1855 
Browning Men <5- Wont. II. 147 A cornfield-side a-flutter 
with poppies. 

Afoam (afiJu-m), adv. prop. /hr. [A /repy + 
Foam.] In a state of foam. 

1849 C. Bronte Shirley III. ix. 204 With steed afoam. 
1864 Swinburne Atalanta 1230 At the King's word 1 rode 
afoam for thine. 

+ Afo’le, v. Obs. [a. OFr. afole-r to befool ; f. 
a to + fol fool, foolish : see Fool.] To befool. 

a 1*50 Owl <V Might. 206 Ich wot he is mi suthe acoled, 
Nis he vor the no*t afoled. c 1314 Guy Wane. 20 Al to 
michel thou art afoild, Now thi blod it is acoild. 

+ Afo*ud, v. Obs. Forms: 1 afandi-an, 2 
afandi-en, 3 (south.) afonde, avond, 5 (north.) 
afaynd. [f. A- /ref. 1 intensive + fand-ian to try, 
to search, causal of find-an to find: see Fond.] 

1 . trans. To try, make trial of, put to the test, 
find out by experiment. 

c 1000 O. E. Gosfi. Luke xii. 56 L 5 lioeteras cunne je afan- 
dian hcofoncs ansync & cor}>an : humeta na afandije £e has 
tide? rn6o Hatton Gosfi., ibid., La liceteres cunne £e 
afandigen heofones ansiene & eordan. Hu niaUe na afandi^c 
£e has tide ? c \<*$oSax. Leecltd. I. 375 pis is afandan fa:ce- 
craeft. c 1305 Saints Lives, St. Edw. 12 A kn‘131 of Enge- 
lond As he was bi^unde see auentoures to afonde. 
b. with sttbord. el. To try, to attempt. 
c i 470 Henry Wallace y. 879 Sothcron wald afaynd With 
haill power at anys on thaim to sett. 

2 . To tempt (to evil). 

£•1315 Shureham 73 Wyth foule handlynge Other other 
afondeth. 

+ Afo , ng‘, v. Obs. Forms: Inf. 1-4 afo-n, 2-4 
afo, 3-5 afong e, 3-4 avong e, 4 afang(e, 
avang(e. Pa.t. 1-4 afeng, 2-3 aveng, 3 afong. 
Pa. p/le. 1 afangen, afongen. Im/. 2 auouh, 
3 afeoh. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive ->rfon to seize, 
grasp: see Fong, Fang.] 

1 . To take by force or authority ; hence, to seize, 
apprehend. 

C 97S Rusltw. Gosfi. Matt. iv. 12 Iohannes wa-s afongen. 
a 1000 Juliana (Grein) 320 Furhl afongen, friftes orwena. 
1205 Layamon 22628 5 »f ne [him] mihte afon, he wolde hine 
slam. C1314 Guy I Carte. 74 Sir Hcrhaud, thou schalt afong 
Four hundred knightes. 

2 . To take (what is offered), to accept. 

1Z05 Layamon 14584 Buten h u a hi ne da^en afo ha: 5 cne 
la^en. a 1250 Owl ff Might. 841 That alle tho that hi avoth, 
Hi weueth that thu segge soth. c 1305 St. Christoph, in 
E. E. P. (1862) 65 He . . bileouede on god anon And afeng 
cristendoin. c 1314 Guy Warw. 94 Ac he therof nold afo. 

3 . To receive (a person), to welcome. 

nooo O.E. Gosfi. Mark xvL 19 He wacs on heofonum afan- 
gen. c 1175 Lamb. Horn, 197 Auouh mine soule. 1*05 
Layamon 15661 Vortigerne .. \>a. lamedi aueng ! mid SwiSe 
uxire kuten. Ibid. 14x60 Afeoh heom mid wunne. c 1330 
Arth. 4- Merl. 2546 And him afenge with fair acord. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 2904 Prayhcde he to god Almi^t 1 scholde ys 
soule auonge. 

4 . To receive, get, come into possession of. 

a loooPsaltns (Spelm.) xlvii. 8 We afengon mildheortnyssc 
dine on midle temple. 01175 Lamb. Horn. 131 Euric mon 
seal auon mede. 1205 Layamon 23969 He wunde afeng l 
feouwer unchene long. 1Z97 R. Glouc 368 As in vorste 3 er, 
hat he auong hvs kynedom. c 1315 Shoreham 51 And at 
ordres avangeth ny 1 he boke of the Godspcfle. c 1330 Ryng 
0/ Tars 10x6 The dethe thei scholde afonge. 
b. intr. To be in possession. 

c 1450 Lonelich Grail li. 220 Whethir this fyr scholde 
laslen longe, Oher endclesly there stifle to a-fonge. 

5 . To get (offspring), to conceive. 

c 130$ Judas in E. E. P. (1862) 108 Ac lit no child for no 
hing bituene hem ne mi3te afonge. 1315 Shoreham 121 For 
so hy hyne scholde ferst avonge, Ther nys ni senne ther 
amonge, Ne noe flesches lykynge. 

6. Of a thing: To take in, contain, to hold. 

01300 Bcket 2349 The contraycs wide and longe Mijte 

unethe a) that folc that ther com afonge. 

Afoot (afu*t), adv. prop ./hr. [A /repy on 4- 
Foot. The full on foie occurs in 13th c., and a foot 
was written as two words till the 17th. The old¬ 
est form was in the plural, a (on) foten = on feet, 
always in the earlier text of Layamon 1205, but 
altered in the later to a foie.] 

1 . On foot, i.e. on one’s own feet, in opposition 
to on horseback, etc. 

1*05 Layamon 5908 Weoren heo of Rome! alle ridinde, h» 
ode re a foten [later text a fote). Ibid. 25402 pat folc .. hut 
her eoden a uoten (later text afotel. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. 
B. 79 pe wnyferande frekez, on foie & on hors, 2366 
Maun dev. xxn. (1839) *45* 5?»o°° men al horse, and 200, coo 
men a fote. 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/Armes t. xxiii. 70 Folke 
in tho dayes faughten more on horsbacke than a-fote. 1611 
Bible Acts xx. 13 Minding himselfe to goe afoote. 1681 
Lottd. Gas. mdclxi/3 His Royal Highness walked a Foot. 
1762 Goldsm. Cii. of World exxii. (1837) 474 They take 
coach, wjiich costs mncpencc, or they inay go afoot, which 
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AFORE. 

costs nothing. 1849 Dickens Barn . Rudgc 15/1 He was 
mounted ana I afoot. 

2 . On foot, in opposition to silting stilly lying, 
etc.; astir, on the move. 

1530 Palscr. 422/2 Is this woman that lay a chylde bedde 
a footc agayne? 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. ii. 20 Were our 
witty Empresse well a fooL 1596 — 1 Hen. I r, 1. iii. 278 
Before the game's a-foot, thou .still let’.st slip. *827 Coopfr 
Prairie I. vii. 100 Ishmael and his sons were all speedily 
afoot. 18x8 Scott F. M. Perth II. 123 A party of mummers 
who were a-foot for pleasure. 

3 . Hence, In active existence, in operation or em¬ 
ployment. 

1601 Shaks. Jnl. C. tit. ii. 265 Mischeefe thou art a-foot. 
1638 Sanderson at Svrm. Ad. Aul. viii. (1673) 112 Pride.. 
setteth contentions a foot at the first and afterwards keepeth 
them afoot. 1659 Bikch in Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. ^84 
The Committee of the Army is kept a-foot still, at salaries. 
Receivcrs-general and auditors are kept a-foot at the same 
height. 1879 Rogers in Cassell’s Teckn . Ethic. IV. 128/2 
There is always a question afoot, whether the profits, etc. 

4 . Comb, afoot-back (after a-horse-bacF). 

1592 Greene Groats yvorth of Wit D in b, When I was 
fay ne to carry my playing fardle afoot-backe. 

t A£oy(&, prep. Obs. [An extended form of For, 
after the analogy of fore, afore. For and fore were 
at first the same word, but srtforan , onforan had 
only the local meaning ; so that afor is not a de¬ 
scendant of either of these.] For, as for. 

? 1489 Plan ft on Corr. 71 And afore the langagc that Alan 
shold say, it ts not so; he sayd none such langage. Ibid. 
94 Sir, afor the arbage, dom yt not. 1561 J. Dais tr. Bui - 
linger on Apocalfse (15731 9 And afore the ministers, or 
men, they do hut onely wish. 

Aforce, obs. variant of Afforcf. 

Afore (afo-»-j), adv., prep., and conj. Forms: 1 
onforan (2-3 onforen, aforen), ?3~4 aforn, 4-5 
afforn(e, 4-6 aforne, 4 affore, 5- afore. [OF. 
onforati = on, prep. + for an, itself an adv. = in front, 
in advance, properly dative of for , used as adj. 
or sb.; cf. ndforan, be for an, loforan. The OK. 
on foran is not of frequent occurrence, and it was 
only in 14th c. that aforn, afore , became common, 
taking the place of the simple Fork, Fork, OK. 
foran, fore. Afore may also in some cases repre¬ 
sent Atfoke, OE. R'tforan which survived to 1300. 
By restriction to an object afore became a prepo¬ 
sition , and by ellipsis of a relative a prepositional 
conjunction. Afore is now mostly obsolete in 
literature, its place being taken by Before ; but 
it is retained in the Bible and Prayer-book, is 
common in tbe dialects generally, as well as in 
‘ vulgar’ London speech, and in nautical language. 
Cf. also pinafore .] 

A. adv. 

1 . Of place : In front, in advance ; in or into the 
fore-part. Still used in naut. lang. and in dialects. 

a 1000 Ags. Ps. cxiii. 13 (cxv. 5) BeoS onforan cd^an, ne 
ma$on fcor jeseon. a 1400 Leg. Rood 150 And prikkede 
into his panne BoJ>e hyhynde and aforn. c 1430 Lydg. 
Minor Plants { 1840)4 Alle clad in white, and the most prin- 
cipalle Afforne in reed. 1489 Caxton Eaytes of Amies \. 
ix. 23 They shuld sett theyre lifte foete a-fore. 1523 Ln. 
Berners Froissart I. cccl. 561 Sirs, on afore to these false 
Iravtours. 1581 Nuce Seneca's Oct avia 166 bight ashes 
easly puft aforne. 1655 Pigces Cout pi. Ambass. 357 Me- 
thinks it is somewhat requisite you did send oneafore. 1677 
Land. Gaz. mcxciv/4 Having two Guns, one afore, and the 
other abaft. 1769 Falconer Shipwreck tu. 118 While Rod- 
mond, fearful of some neighbouring shore, Cries ever and 
anon, * Loke out afore 1* 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-Bk. 24 

Afore .. opposed lo abaft and signifying that part of the 
ship which lies forward, or near the stem. Afore , the same 
as before the mast. 

2 . Of time: In time preceding or previous; pre¬ 
viously, before, arch, but common dial. 

1340 Ayenb. 271 (Hitl auore ua)J? ere hit by arered. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 2044 So ]>at fiou ous sykerye affore. 1430 
Lydg. Ckrotu Troy 1. vi, He gan them sowe right as men 
do come Upon the land that eared was aforne. 1526 Tin- 
dale x Cor. xi. ax For every man begynneth a fore ( Wyclif 
biforel to eate his awne supper. i6ir Bible Eph. iii. 3 As 
I wrote afore [ Wyclif aboue] in few words. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. n. (1862)210 Had I known that afore. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. iii. 286 Than he had done afore. 

IB.prep. [The adv. with a defining object.] 

1 . Of place: Before, in front of; in advance of. 
arch, in literature; still common dial, and in nau¬ 
tical language, whence the phrase Afore the mast, 
i.e. among the common seamen, who have their 
quarters there. 

1205 Layamon 10413 Fulgenes him wes aforen on. ^1380 
Sir Ferumb. 2282 Alle he Sarsyns |>ay a-si owe J?at hay afforn 
him founde. c 1440 Gesta Rom. \. 2 And fastenvd it in he 
walle afore him. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 78 The Turks 
mmy was afore Rhodes. 1653 Holcroft Procopius 1. 3 
i£/ 0Z » s * * P ursue d without looking afore him. 1787 Burns 
Whs. III. 216 So, took a birth afore the mast, An' owre the 
sea. 1827 J, Wilson Wks. 1855 I. 357 Plenty of life let us 
howp is yet afore us. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-Bk., Afore 
the beam , all the field of view from amidship in a right angle 
to the ship's keel to the horizon forward. 

2 . In or into the presence of. arch, and dial. 
?i25o Grosseteste in Dom. Archit. Ill- 75 Ete }e in the 

hallc aforeyoure meyny. *377LaNgl./\ PI. II. v. 12 And with 
a crosse ator h« kynge'comsed h us to techen. 1477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 13 Be wel ware what ye speke afor 
your enemies, c 1540 Wyatt Com pi. Love to Reason 152 


My froward master, Afore that Queen I caused to beached. 
1812 W. Tennant Anster Fair vi. Uii, Afore each half mis¬ 
trusting eye. 1839 Dickens 01 . Ttvist (1850) 60/1 ' You're 
getting too proud to own me afore company, arc you?' 

L.A-. 

1377 Bangl. P.PI. B. xu. 81 Gulticr as afor god. 1563 l ion it- 
lies 11. xiii. § 1 (1640) 178 If wc suffer to be evill spoken of 
for the love of Christ, this is thankfull afore God. 1642 
Kogeks A an man 365 Having Cod afore our eics. 

3 . Of time : Before, previously to. arch. & dial. 

898 O.E.Citron. an. 804 1 I Iel^egadcrade.. micelnehere on- 

Joranwmter. 1x21 Ibid.' IjuuI MS.)an. 1116 paormaete reinas 
he coman sona onforan August, c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2483 
If he wer now lyues man I afore |>is had he come, c 1550 
Cheke J/tt/A'Xxiv. 38 As in y* tijm afoor y flood. t6xi 
Bible Is. xviii. 5 Afore the haruest when the bud is perfect. 
1660 II.Finch Trial of Regie .Some days afore that, there 
was a Committee, i860 Dickens Lett. (cd. 2) 11. 109 With 
a certain dramatic fire in her whereof I seem To remember 
having seen sparks afore now. 

4 . Of rank or importance: In precedence of, 
above, arch, and dial. 

1428 R. Whyteman in A*. A*, iritis (1882I Y woll that Sym- 
ken.. haue hem [cande 1 st ekes] A-fore eny other man. 1477 
Karl Rivers (Caxton> Dictes 20 Loke that fir-.t affore alt 
thingis ye loue, drede, and obeye our lord. Bk. Comm. 
Prayer , Athanasian Creed , In this Trinity, none is afore 
or after other. 

C. conj. [elliptical use of the prep, of time, as 
afore the time that he came, afore that he came, 
afore he came.] Before, sooner than. Sometimes 
strengthened with or ; cf. or ere. arch, and dial. 

1340 Ayenb. 172 Auore )>ci he come to ssrifte. 1525 Ln. 
Berners Froissart II. xviii. 34 In that season afore or 
Fraunces Atreinoii was pnttc oute of the towne. 1552 Lvxni;- 
say Monarch e 5326 Affore that day be done, *1 hare sal be 
signis in Sonne and Monc. 1611 Bible Rzek. xxxiit. 22 In 
the euening, afore hee that was escaped came. 1684 Bunyan* 
Pilgr.n. 63 That they were hanged afore we came hither. 
1827 K. Cooper Prairie I. iii. 49 They will be here afore 
you can find a cover ! 

D. Comb. 1. Of time. 

a. Formerly prefixed in the sense of -‘previously, 
beforehand’ to vbs. and pples., as in afore-bar - 
preclude, afore-see , afore-acted , afore-running. 

t 1449 Pecock Repr. 502 Which lettiili and afore bnrrith 
.. the enmaundement of < Jod in his lawe of kinde to be doon. 
a 1564 Bkcon Christ's Citron. (1844' 552 Afore-seeing tlie 
grievous plagues. 1612 Woodall Surg, Mate Wks. 16^3, 
185 The .signs, afore-running or demonstrating of the instant 
disease, are these. 1700 J. Marshall in Mise. Cnriosn 1708 
111 . 259 The afore-acted Kvil that hi.sSotildiil in its other Life. 
1877 Morley ( rit. Misc. Ser. it. 35 Only as life wears on, 
do all its aforeshapen lines come into light. 

b. Still used in ppl. combinations, with the mean¬ 
ing, ‘earlier in time or order, previously in a dis¬ 
course or document,’ as in aforesaid, aforegoing, 
and the similar afore-cited, -given obs., men¬ 
tioned, -named, -spoken obs., -told obs. 

1418 Chichele in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 2 I. 4 The avys of 
^our uncleaforseyd. 1606 Shaks. Tr. <VCV. 11. iii. 64Thersites 
is a foole, and asaforesaid, Patroclus is afoole. 1863 K :\tui.K 
Resid. Georgia 23 Our housemaid, the aforesaid Mary. 1592 
tr. Junius on Apocal. i. 8 A confirmation of the afore going. 
1815 Wellington in Gurwood's De$p. X. 350 The aforegoing 
orders are to take effect. 

1683 Salmon Doron Med. u. 417 The vertues you have in 
the aforecited place. 1741 Richardson Pamela (18241 1 - 131 
For the reasons aforegiven. 1587 Golding De Mornay ix. 
133 These aforementioned Philosophers also, do call the 
world cuerlasting. 1663 Gf.rrikr Counsel 92 At lower rales 
than the afore-mentioned. 1838 Dickens A uh. AY eh. x.xviii. 
(C. D. cdA 231 Newman wiped his eyes with the afore¬ 
mentioned duster. 1603 Knou.es Hist. Turkes (1638) 183 
The two valiant aforenamed worthy captaincs. 1845 J. II. 
Newman Development 341 And converted many nf the afore¬ 
named heretics. 1583 8 Hist. fas. I't (1804* 38 Making his 
residence at Glasgow for the caus afoirtnld. 

2 . Of place. Afore-rider obs., an avant-couricr, 
scout; aforeship obs., the front part of the ship. 

1470 Rebell, in Line. <1847) 16 Their aforeryders were com 
to Rotherham. 1471 Hist. Arriv. Edw. // '(i838) 8 Whan 
the Kynges aforne-ridars had thus e.spyed their heinge 
1 there). 1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. v. iii. (1495) 105 The 
formeste celle of the brayne hightc prora in latyn as it were 
aforshyppe. 

3 . with again, on : see Afornens, Aforn-on. 
Aforegoing: sec Afore D 1 1 >. 

Aforehand (afo-'uhsend), adv. arch. [f. Afore 

prep. + Hand ; cf. the much earlier Beforehand. 
In early times generally written as two (or three) 
words, and even analytically afore the hand.] = 
Beforehand, which is now the ordinary form. 

1. With previous preparation, in anticipation, 
in advance, arch, and dial. 

1430 Lydg. Chron, Troy 1. v, As we were wonte aforehande 
for to see. c 1430 Ayr Geturides 378 He couth by the sterres 
Tel of peace and of werres. Of that he seid a(or the hond 
My fadre alwey soth fond. 1526 Tisdale Mark xiv. 8 She 
cam a fore honde to anoynt my boddy to his buryinge warde. 
1639 Fuller Holy War v. xxii. (1840) 280 In the nature of 
wages ex pado contracted for aforehand. 1850 Dickens 
Lett. (1880) I. 231 It is not possible for him to say aforehand 
.. what it will cost. 

+ 2 . adjcctivcly. Prepared or provided for the 
future. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sew A tl. Wks. i860,275 The Strangers’-House 
is at this time rich and much aforehand, for it hath laid up 
revenue. J741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 216 A couple 
of guineas will be of use to Mrs. Mumford, who, I doubt, 
has not much aforehand. 1748 — Clarissa <i8ut III. 201 
She lives reputably and is . . aforehand in the world. 


+ To be aforehand with: To anticipate, to 
forestall, to have the first word, or make the first 
move. Obs. 

1670 G. H., tr. Hist. Cardinals 11. ii. 173 All that arc in 
Rome do strive to be aforehand with the world. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa w 81 i* 11. 323 A sagacity that is afore¬ 
hand with events. 1753 —Grandison viii. U781) I. 37 l et 
me for once be aforehand with my uncle. 

+ Afo'reness. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. AfuRE adv. + 
-ness.] The state of being before ; pre-existence. 

*587 Got.niNG De Mornay iv. (16171 49 A.> for the etier- 
lastingnesse, it can abide neither aforenesse nor afternes.se. 

Aforesaid. See Afore Lib. 
Aforethought (afG* j]^t, ppl. a. and sb. [f. 
A FI re adv. 4* thought : see Think. Apparently 
introduced as an Knglish translation of the Old 
Law-Fr. prepense in malice prepense.] 

A. ppl. adj . Thought before; entertained in the 
mind beforehand, premeditated. 

1581 Lxmuardi: AV/vm. 11. \ ii. <1588 241 If two of mali. c 
forethought' lie in await the one to kill the other. 1628 
Coke 3 Inst . 47 With malice aforethought. 1825 Cdbri.ti 
Rural Rides 4S8 'l‘o make an act murder there nuut be 
malice afore thought. 1840 Carlyle Heroes\iS$Z> 204 Sheer 
falsehood, idle fables, allegory aforethought. 1874 I ..Tot 1 y. 
maciie in Eortn . Re:'. I'eb. 231 'J"hc inveterate habit of end¬ 
ing -.tones badly, with pc>-siinism aforethought. 

B. sb. rare. Thinking beforehand, premeditation. 

1851 Sik J. Hkrschm. Sat. /'hit. 1, iii. 55 Deliberately, of 

afore-ihought, to deii>e remedies 

Aforetime adv. [f. Afock adv. -t- 

Timk (confining afore to the temporal sense .] 
Before in titne, in former time, formerly, previously. 

X S3S Cover male Dan. vi. 10 Like as his nianer was to do 
afore tyme. 1611 ibid ., As hee did afore time. 1857 Miss 
Winkwohth tr. Tauter s Set m. xxv. ;,r y r The light in which 
he walked aforetime. 1880 M t ikhfad Gains 1. $ 63 Neither 
can I marry her who has aforetime been my mother-in-law. 

" Rarely aftrib. as adj. and absol. as sb. 

*839 Baii.ky Rest ns xix. 118481 an*, Believing not the afore¬ 
time unity Of the Divine and human. 1846 Gkoik 0>»<<c 
»i86yi 1.1. 37 Fancy, which fills up the blank of the aforetime. 

t Afo'retimes, adv. Obs. [f. prec., with geni- 
tival -s, as in sometimes, iirobaldv aftcn\ar<is un¬ 
derstood as a plural s.] Akorhi.me. 

1587 Guiding De Mornay ix. 130 ’J he ihing whiili had 
aforetimes bene ilisputable among the Heathen, in>« at!- 
milted as an article of faith. 1662 i ii anmli i I.ux {' neut . 
v.i 1682' 49 Though it were granted that the sold lived .if*•re¬ 
time- without a body. 

t Afo'rewarcl, adv. and prep. (tbs. [f. A«rk + 
♦ward (defining place or petition, as against time .] 

A. adj' a. (>l order: hirst of all, first in rank, 
b. Of place: In ft out. 

1297 R. (it.otv. 567 So )»:it av< reward J’e bis.-op hi> cho-e 
of Ba)>c* Water Giilard. • 13CO Bcket \>j2 For ther were fnr-t 
and A fore wart! : the kyng and his sonc. c 1380 Sir I'enunb. 
3380 Roland was J?o ftirste of alle! )>at rod atioreward. 

B. prep. [The adv. with defining obj.] In front of. 

< 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3023 A<• furst and afforeward alle 

Prykede a cosyn of fie Amyralle. 

Aforeye, -n, -ns, var. of Ad unens. 

+ Aforne ns, //*</. and adv. Obs. [A combina¬ 
tion of aforen (see Al < RE \ and ayau, ajen, Again, 
in which the former word nj-pears as atom, afore, 
afor, and the latter as -ayen, -eyen, -yen. -eye, 
-ye, or (from ihe adv. gun. aynes) as -aye ns, 
-eyens, -yens, -ens. 'Those in -s are mostly 
northern. Cf. OK.Joran-ongeanes: see hnRNKNsT.] 

A. prep. 

1 . Over against, opposite. Jig. Before, in the 
presence of. 

1250 Layamon 18520 par sat Yther ) e king! in his he^c seile. 
Aforne^en him Gorlov. 1340 Ayenb. 18 He i> wel vilcyn 
and ontrewe auoreye his lhord. 1374 Chaucer Tnyln&u. 
1139 *l’he yondur house, that stem aforeyens us. c 1425 
Wyntoun Cron. vn. viii. 899 Set cw yn a-for-nens Berwyke. 

2 . With regard to, in respect of, as concerns. 

1340 Ayenb. 24 Attoryc fiet Iwdi: onc helfie, unyrhedc. . 

Auorye fie ^aulc : asc clier wyt. Ibid. 120 Ysy hou )>ou art 
fycble and brotel, and a uorye het body and a-uorye 3aule. 

B. adz*, [obj. omitted.] Over against, opposite. 

1388 Wyclif Mark xv. 39 The centurien that stood aforn 

atjens. 

t Aforn-on, aforen-on, adv. and prep. Obs. 
[A comb, of aforen (sec Afore) and On.] 

A. adv. In front. 

1205 Layamon 26647 P a Bruttcs to-nesden.. and sunken 
to a-uorenon. 

B. prep. In front of. 

1205 Layamon 28313 Moddred him wes auornon. Ibid. 
10413 Fulgenes him wes aforen on 1 1250 afomonl. 

t Afo*rrow,m/y. Obs. [Sc. variant of A fore, pro¬ 
bably formed on aforn, after morn , morrow.] Before. 

155a Ly noesay Papyngo (1866) 227 And so befell, in tyll 
ane myrthfull morrow, In to my garth 1 past, me to repose, 
This bird and I, as we wer wount aforrow. 

II A fortiori (e 1 foojJIdwrai), adv. phr. [L. a. 
from, fortiori stronger (sc. argumento).] With 
stronger reason, still more conclusively. 

1855 H. Spencer Psychol. (1872! 1 .11. i. 146 The expression 
‘substance of Mind ’ can have no meaning.. A fortiori , the 
substance of Mind cannot be known. 

Afoul ( 5 fau*l)»<*<&>• prop. phr. [A frcfA + Foul : 
cf. asleep .] Entangled. 

1809 J. Harlow Coin mb, vn. 521 With shrouds afoul. 
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+ Afou’nder, v. Obs. [a. OFr. afondre-r, var. 
of ejfandrer to hollow out, undermine, swallow up. 
Cf. Pr. esfondrar and esfondar, L.ex out and fundus 
bottom: see Founder.] To disable, lame. 

1366 Maundkv. 69 His Hors shall* not benafoundred. c 1400 
Beryu Prol. 621 Ffor aftir his hetc he cau3te a cold, burh ^ 
nystis eyre That he was nere a-foundp] it. 

Afraid (afr^d), ///. a. Forms: 4 afraied, 
afifraied, 4-6 affrayed, 4-7 affraid(e, 5 afrayet, 
affrayt, 5-6 afrayed, 6 affrayd, afrayd(e, 6- 
afraid. Also aphet. frayed, fraid. [Orig. pa. 
pple. of afray, Affray v. (cf. lay, laid ; say, said, 
etc.) which, being more used than any other part, 
acquired an independent standing, and has retained 
the spelling afraid, while the vb. is affray .] 

1 . As pple. Alarmed, frightened; hence as adj. t In 
a state of fear or apprehension, moved or actuated 
bv fear. (As an adj. it never stands Iteforc a noun.) 

1330 R. Brlnne Chron. 16 pc Kyng was alle affrnied. Ibid. 
323 Alle frayed he went fro pat cite, c 1386 Chaucer Shipm. 
T. 400 This wyf was nat afered ne afrayed. c 1420 Anturs 
of Art her xxx 1.9 <1842 15 The freson was afrayet, and ferd 
of that fare. 1440 Promp. Parv„ Affrayed, territus. c 1500 
Lancelot 3460 So sal thai fynd we ar no-thing affrayt. 1601 
Shaks. Jul. Cxs.u. ii. 101 If Ocsar hide him^clfe, shall they 
not whisper I.oe, Cesar is affraid ? 1653 Holcroft Procopius 
It. 54 The Roman army. . were troubled and affraid. 1671 
Milton P. R . it. 759 Rack they recoild affraid. Mod. Come 
on • Who’s afraid V 

2. Const. 

a. with of (sometimes omitted before a clause). 

1350 Will. Paterae 2158 He pat of pc white berus Sobrcmli 

was afraied. 1483 Canton G. de la Tour f i, His wyf made 
scmblaunt as she therof were affrayed. 1599 H. Buitfs 
Diets Dry Dinner \ Arh.) 92 Such as are affrayed of roasted 
Pigge. 1667 Milton /’. L. x. 117, I .. of thy voice Affraid, 
being naked, hid my self. Ibid. xii. 493 What man can do 
against thee, not affraid. 1678 Blnvan Pilgrim 1.11862* 124, 

I was afraid on’t at the very first. 1855 Kingsley Lett. 
(1878s 1 . 442 He first taught me not to be afraid of truth. 

b. with inf In fear of the consequence (to one- 
self) of; not having courage to. 

*535 Cover da i.K Ex. iii. 6 Moses coitcrcd his face, for lie was 
afrayed tn loke vpon God [Wvclik, He darst not loke a^ens 
(Jodi. 1580 Sidnky A rcadia in. 317 They were affraid even 
10 trie. 1610 Shaks. Temp. t. i. 47 We are les.se afraid to 
he drownde (Hen thou art. 1716-18 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. I. x. 37 To see me afraid to handle a gun. c 1735 Pope 
Prol. to Sat. 203 Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 
1850 M Cosu Diz\ Govt. tv. ii. 11874 1 -198 Afraid to look upon 
the full purity of Gtxl. 

c. with depend, cl. : lest, with subjunctive, intro¬ 
duces a deprecated contingency of which there is 
danger; that, with subjunctive, an unpleasant pos¬ 
sibility; with indicative, an unpleasant probability 
or contemplated reality. The conjunctions are some¬ 
times omitted. 

1530 Palm;. 422/1 He was as a frayde as any man you sawe 
this twelve monethes that I wolde have gyven hym it 
hlowe. 1535 Covlmdalk Tob. vi. 14, l am afrayed lest soch 
(hinges happen vnto me also. [1611 Birle ibid., I am 
afraid, lest, if 1 goe in vnto her, I die.) 1 Maec. xii. 40 
He was afrayed that lonathas wolde not suffre hint. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. l r en. \. ii. 47. I am much afraid my l,adiehis 
mother plaid false. 1623 A. Stafford Peru. Glory 11869'98, 

1 was affraide it would have infected my other Irookes. 
1816 J. Wilson City of Plague in. iv. 39 Perhaps thou art 
afraid Lest the night air may spoil its beamy. 1847 Lewes 
Ilist. Phil. ti. 313 He was afraid lest the poetical spirit 
should be swept away along with the prophetical. Mod. 
He is afraid that his dishonesty will he discovered. I am 
afraid that it is too true ; afraid that we are not in time. 
We were afraid lest we should, or that we might hurt them. 

cl. of with gerund is found in all these senses, 
but chiefly = lest with subj., of which it is a more 
modern equivalent. 

1727 Swift Gulliver u. viil 174 ,1 was affraid of trampling 
on every traveller that I met. 1855 Brewster Newton II. 
xxiv. 337 He was afraid of being known as the author of the 
work. Mod. I am afraid of bathing thcre = to bathe there. 
1 was afraid of treading on somebody’s toes = lest I should 
tread. 

Afraidness (afr<?i*dnes). ? Obs. [f. prec. + 
-ness.] The quality or stale of being afraid ; 
timidity, fear. 

1669 ( Jarbdtt Whs. 226 The shyness and afraidness one of 
another. 

t Afrayed, pa. pple. Obs.; also 6 affireyd. 
[Either for Frayed with s. w. prefix a- for i-,j u , jc-, 
or with intensive a .] Frayed, nibbed, worn bare. 

c 1400 Tundale Vis. 121 And feyth with frawdc is corrupt 
and afrayed. 1513 Fitzherbert Husbandry (1S34) G viij, 
Affreyd is an yll dLsease, and commethe of great labour and 
rydynge faste with a contynuall sweate. 

Afreet, afrit, afrite (arfr/t). [Arab. 

’ ifril .] An evil demon or monster of Mohammedan 
mythology. 

1802 Southey Thataba xii. xix. Wks. IV. 431 Fit warden 
of the sorcery-^ate, A rebel Afreet lay. 1813 Byron Giaour 
784 Then stalking to thy sullen grave, Go—and with Gouls 
and Afrits rave. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby iv. ii. 113 Habi¬ 
tants more wondrous than Afrite or Peri. 

I! Afre sca, adv. Obs. [It. afrcsco, affi] In fresco. 

a 1706 Evelyn Diary I. 40 The long gallery, paved with 
white and black marbfe, richly fretted and paynted afresca. 

Afresh (afrej), adv. ; also 6 afresshe, afreshe. 
[f. A- pref. 3 + Fresh, probably after analogy of 
anew , in which the a - is a reduction of Of. No 


instance of of fresh has been found. On fresh is 
probably a mere erroneous expansion, after such 
pairs as a-sleep, on-sleep, in which a- really — anl) 
Anew, with a fresh commencement, freshly. 

1509 Fisher IVhs. 183 Now shewe mercy vpon thychyrche 
afresshe. 1594 Shaks. Rich. HI, 1, ii. 56 Dead Henries wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouthes, and bleed afresh. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turkes(\t$Z) 190 Wars began again to arise 
on fresh. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 184 » 2 The day calls 
afresh upon him for a new topicke. 1836 Timrlwall Greece 
III. xxiv. 338 Existing treaties should be ratified afresh. 
1853 Kingsley Hypatia iii. <1869) 35 We start afresh. 

Afret (afre t), adv. and pred. a. prop . phr. [A 
prep A + Frkt .1 In a fretted state. 

1882 in Gd. Was. 320 High are the clouds in their going, 
afret where the winds pursue. 

t Afre te, v. Obs. Forms: t of-fr6t(an, 3-4 
afret v e. [f. Of prep, from + fret-an to gnaw, de¬ 
vour : sec Fret.] To devour. 

c 1300 Pol. Songs 2yj The devel huem afretye, Rau other 
a rostc ! Ibid. 240 The fend ouafretie, with fleis ant with fclle ! 

Afreyne, var. Affrkynk v. Obs., to question. 

t AfrO’nt, adv. and prep. prop. phr. Obs. [A 
pref. 1 in + Front sb. Used to translate Fr. defront 
which has the same range of use.] 

A. adv. 

1 . Face to face, in direct opposition ; opposite. 

c 1380 Sir Eerumb. t68o An hundred kny^les wyjj-oute 
faille : her-ott l/. e. on the bridge] affrount move mete. 1587 
Holinshko Citron. III. 824/1 The king of England lieng 
afront before Tomaie. 1601 Holland Pliny vm. xxv. These 
Islanders l>e the only men that dare encountre him affront. 

2. In front. 

1587 Holinshed Chron. 1 . 50 h Least his people should he 
assailed not onlic afront, hut also vpon euerie side. 1611 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. ii. 421/1 No way lay open saue 
onelyafront. 1611 Ql vklls Hndassa, The Bitllwarks stand 
afront to keep thee out. 1870 Smith Syn. <y Antonyms, 
Aback. Ant. ahead, afront. 

3 . In a front; abreast. 

e 1400 Tundale Vis. toot Afrontic unnethe thei myght 
passe, 1596 Siiaks. 1 Hen, IV, 11. iv. 222 These fourc came 
all a-front and ntainely thrust at me. 1613 Plrchas Pitgr. 
I. v. iii. 395 Twelve men may ride a-front through them. 
i6zt Molle Camerarius Liv. Lib. v. i. 318 To containe two 
gallies afront with ease. 

B. prep. [The adv. limited hy a sb.] In front of. 

1557 Pharr cEneitl vi. (J i h. Than death himself, whose 

neighbour next was Slope . . and Mortal War res afront the 
gale. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. t. 227 Two bulwarks 
strong afront the Foe are rais’d. i6zz Call is Statute of 
Sev-crsf 1647) 25,1600 Acres were gained from the Sea, affront 
the Marmor of sir Valentine Brown there. 

t Afrought, PPl a. [for ojfruht - offurht ; see 
Affright a. Cf. also OE. anforht timid.] Fright¬ 
ened, timid. 

c 145a Morte A rthur 73 The bysschope spake w* outc fayle, 
Thoughe he were nothynge afroughte. 

Afrown afruirn\ adv. and pred. a. prop. phr. 
[A prep .1 + Frown.] In frowning posture. 

1878 Joaquin Miller Songs qf Italy ^ 5 The lion of Venice 
with brows a-frown. 

Aft (aft), adv. Forms: 1 eeftan, (2-6 wanting), 
7 aftc, 7- aft. [As usual with nautical terms the 
early history is lost; but comparison with the de¬ 
rived baft (earlier bafti, baften, bnftan, be irftan), 
show it to be the OE. oft an, cogn. w. Goth, aflana 
from behind, f. afta behind ; formally a superlative 
of af off, away, with primitive superlative suffix 
da: cf. Gr. t/tra-Toy, npw-Tos. The true relation of 
after and aft is that of Gr. npo-rtpos and irput-ro? ; 
but OE. of tan was only an adv. of position, and 
it is apt to be treated in mod. Eng. as the positive 
of After.] 

+ 1- gen. Behind, in the rear. Obs. 

937 O.E. Citron., />. of Brunanburh 63 Let him behindan 
. . earn xftan hwit * a:scs brucan. 

2 . Naul. a. Of position: In or near the hinder 
part or stem of a ship. 

1628 Dtunv Voy. Aledit. (1868) 3 Of acquall height fore and 
aft. 1706 Phillips s.v., Howchear ye fore and aft? i.e. How 
fares all your Ships Company? 1218 Steele Fish-pool 170 
Whose hold had gratings ’fore and aft’. 1863 Longf. Olaf 
xi, Though the flying sea-spray drenches Fore and aft the 
rowers' benches. 

b. Of motion or direction: Towards the stem, 
into the hinder part of the ship. 

1678 Phillifs, A ft ox Abaft, a word us’d by Seamen to sig¬ 
nify any Action, Motion, or Application from theStemwards 
of the Ship toward the Stem ; as Go aft. 1748 Anson / m oyage 
tit. ii.(ed. 4) 425 We . . began to get the guns aft. 1832 Lan¬ 
der Exfed. Niger III. xvi. 254 Call them aft, and let them 
stand by the arms. 1833 Marrvat Pet. Simple 11863) 5? He 
said to us as we came on deck,—‘Walk aft, young gentle¬ 
men.’ 1859 W. James Nav. Hist. Gt. Brit. IV. 73 Setied 
and carried aft, as the ringleader of the mutiny. 

c. Fore and aft: from stem to stem, lengthwise. 
Also alt rib. 

a 1618 Raleigh fnv. Shipping 29 Needing no other addt* 
tion .. then a slight spar Decke, fore and aftc as the Seamen 
call it. 1878 M. Foster Physiol, ti. i.§ 3.225 A certain amount 
of lateral and fore and aft movement. 

3 . Of time : Back from the present, earlier. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <y Selv. 38 There being nothing but 
everlasting God . . there can be no such thing as Time, or 
fore, or aft, at all, 1676 Hobbes Odyssey 299 Next hint 
spake Alitherses, who alone Saw fore and aft. 


4 . Comb, aft-cabin, aft-meal= after-cabitt, after- 
banquet in After- in comb. II. 

1816 Genii. Mag. LXXXVI. t. 102 The aft-cabin was only 
wanting to make the boat complete, a 1608 Thynne Debate 
49 <N) At aft-meales who shall paye for the wine? 

After (a ftaj), adv. and prep. Forms: 1-3 
eefter, 2-3 eafter, 2-4 efter, 3-9 after; occas. 
4-6 aftir, -yr, -ur, -re. North. 4-7 efter, -ir, -yr. 
[OE. wfter cogn. w. OS. and OHG. aftar, -er, 
OFris. efter adv. and prep., ON. aptr adv., eptir 
prep., Goth, aftra back, aftaro from behind, adv.; 
Gr. airarripoo, Skr. apatara m. Orig. a compar. 
form of af, L. alt, Gr. airo, Skr. dpa, with compar. 
suffix -ter, -thick ;=*' farther off, at a greater dis¬ 
tance from the front, or from a point in front* ; 
and hence in the Teutonic languages ‘more to the 
rear, behind, later.* Used in the oldest Eng. as a 
separable verbal particle capable of governing a 
case (dat. or acc.) in composition, whence, when 
detached from the vb., it appeared as adv. or prep. 
according to the absence or presence of an object.] 

•’ As adv. or prep, in separable comp. 

r885 K. Alfred Oros. 1. x, Him after folsiendc waron. 
c 1230 Juliana^. MS.)(i 872>32 Ant hare fan.. }wt hamefter 
sohien \Bodl. MS. ferden ham efter]. 

A. adv. 

1 . Of place or order: In the rear, behind. (With 
go, come, follow, etc.) 

t 1000 O.E. Gosp. Matt.xxi. 9 Dat foie Jwet J?ar beforan 
ferde, and b-xt bar after ferdc. c 1160 Hatton Gosp. ibid., 
Dat folc f>e b* r before ferde, & b»t b^ sefter ferde. 
1205 Layamon 1572 pc king settc to fleonne and al Jm ferde 
eafter. c 1380 Sir Eerutub. iooi & b a V foLyeab after wij? 
rendouns. i6u Bible Luke xxiii. 55 And the women also 
.. followed after, and beheld the Sepulchre. Nursery Rhyme, 
Jack fell down and hroke his crown, And Jill came tumbling 
after. Mod. Put your own first, and let these come after. 

2 . Of time: Subsequently, at a later time ; after¬ 
wards. Formerly used before the vb., now only 
at the end of a sentence or clause, and chiefly in 
phr. before or after , or as in 2 b. 

a 1000 Becr.vulf 24 Dim eafera wacs xfter cenned. c wo 
Leg. St. Kaih. 1223 We rnahen hauc sikere bileaue to arisen 
alle after. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 127 And wvst nocht quhat 
suld eftir tyd. c 1400 Destr. Troy tv. 1439 Gyf an end bade 
ben now, & neuer noyet efter. 1481 Caxion Reynard{Nx\s.\ 
65 Men may wet lye whan it is nede and after amende it. 
1594 Plat Jewell-ho. n. 40 A .. substance, which you may 
after cleanse by ablution. 1601 Shaks. Jut. Cars. t. ii. 76 
If you know, That I do fawne on men .. And after scandall 
them. <21631 Donne Serm. xciL IV. 171 The very' place 
where Solomon’s Temple was after built. 1640 Fuller 
Abet Rediz\, Peter Martyr (1867) I. 251 Our worthy Jewel, 
after bishop of Salisbury. 1756 Burkk Sttbl. 4 B. Wks. t. 
256 All we do after is hut a faint struggle. 1768 H.WALroLE 
Hist. Doubts 5 The king smote the young prince on the 
face, and after his servants slew him. Mod. I never spoke 
to him after ; I was never so treated either before or alter. 

b. esp. In combination with another adv. of time 
or adverbial phrase, soon after, long after, an hour, a 
year after. The day, the after — next following. 

<•950 Lindisf.Gosp. Markx. i Gcsoinnadoneftersona men i^o 
to him. a 1000 ? Cedmon Gen. (Grein) 550 ./Efter si63an. 
c 1340 Gazo. 4- Gr. Nut. 1640 & eftcr-sones of same he 
serued hym b^rc. 1513 Douglas sEneis lx. v. 40 Brocht in 
schort quhile eftir syne. 1536 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) 
I. 36 The morrowc after, being Satterdaie. 1611 Bible jfohn 
i. 35 The next day after John stood, and two of his disciples. 
1625 Hart Aunt. Ur. n. iv. 73 This flux continued .. for 
some few dayes after. Ibid. 11. vi. 87 She died about two 
ntonlhsafter. 1753 Han way Travels (1762)! I. vm. i. 1838000 
after the artillery.. proclaimed the news to the people. Mod. 
That must have been in the week after. 

B. prep. I. Of place. 

1 . With verbs of motion (expressed or implied): 
Following, going, or coming in the rear of, behind. 

c 1000 Ags. Ctosb. Luke ix. 23 Jyf hw£ wyleafter mecuman. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 5 Al • • folc be code efter him . . 
sungun bi Sne lofsong. c 1130 Ancrcn Riwle 196 Up o3e 
hullcs heo elumben efter us. 1197 R.Glouc. 398 Roberd 
erl ol Flnundrcs after bulke ost come. 1388 Wyclif Luke 
xiv. 27 He that berith not his cross, and cometh aftir me. 
1526 Tisdale and 1611 ibid.. Come after me. 1593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. VI, v. iii. 27 Shall we after them ? After them, nay, 
before them, if we can. 1707 Lond. Gas. mmnimcccxxxiit/7 
After whom rode on Horse-back a Courier of the Republick. 
1816 J. Wilson City of Plague 1. ii. 271 That merciless ghost 
thatwalkstheseaAfterourshipforever. <1840J.S. Knowles 
Virgin. \. i, The people will throng after him with shouts. 

+ 2 . Of position: Behind. Obs. rare. 

c 1380 Wyclif Tract, i. 22 Crist clepide hym Sathanasand 
badde him go after hym. c 1380 Sir Eerumb. 2776 Spedilich 
in j?«y wente, & After hymen made be gate faste. c 1400 
Afol. for Loll. 56 Go o bak after Me, Sathanas. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour a ij, Suche ther be that lawgheth to 
fore yow, whiche after you re back goo mockyng. 1704 
Newton Opticks (J*) Sometimes 1 placed a third.prism alter 
a second, and sometimes also a fourth after a third. 

f 3 . Following the course of (anything extended 
in space); hence , along (a linear dimension); across 
or away over (an extended surface). Obs. or dial. 

878 O.E. Chron. He l/Elfred] lytic werede .. sefter wudum 
for, and on mor faestenum. a 1000 Beozoulf 2854 jesawon b a 
after watere Wyrm-cynnes fela. c 1200 Moral Ode 233 por 
is woninge & wop after eche strete. 1205 Layamon 13777 
Al b a * verden after wai. Ibid. 23140 And flu^en after pere 
sa. I In Somerset a keeper says,‘You’d best go down along 
after that wall—after that ditch an apothecary says,* the 

f >ain seems to He after the check bone.’ Cf. * You had better 
ollow the wall.'] 
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fb. Along the surface of, close to. Obs. rare. 

a xooo Shrine 132 {tot hali3e blod orn after eorSnn. 1523 
Imtiherbert Husbandry (1534) Div, Hey commeth of a 
grassc called crofote, ana groweth flatte, after the erthe. 

4 . Following with intent to overlake, pursuing, 
in pursuit of. a. Primarily, in reference to things 
in motion ; b. also to things at rest, when their 
place is doubtful; csp. with go, semi: in search of, 
in quest of, to find. To be after : to be in pursuit 
of, trying to reach or get into the company of (a 
person), trying to get or do (a thing). 

a. c 1000 /Elfric Gen, xxxi. 36 For hwilcum gylta ferdest 
bu bus after me? 1154 O.E. CfrrwULaud MS.) an. 1132 J>e 
king sendc efter him. 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 511 Eftir hym 
in hy he sent. 1611 Bible 1 Sam. xxiv. 14 After whom is 
the king of Israel come out ? after whom dost thou pursue ? 
After a dead dogge, after a flea. 1623 Sanderson 35 Semi. 
<1681) I. 91 He must after them, and smite them, and pluck 
the spoil out of their teeth. 1708 Lond. Gaz. mmmmccccxix/5 
They stand from us, and we after thern with all the Sail we 
can. Mod. Run after him and catch him ! 

b. c 1000 /Elfric Deut. vi. 14 Nc far pu tefter frenulum 
godmn. 1061 O.E.CArott.(D.) Her for Ealdred biscop to Rome 
mfter his pallium, c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 7 God almihti sendc 
his apostles .. efter be assa foie, c 1435 Torr. Portugal 500 
Hys squyercs bode nc ther Aftyr hys armor for to far. 1611 
Bible Dent, vl 14 Yee shall not goe after other gods. 1742 
Richardson Pamela 111 . 201 There is nobody comes after 
her: she receives no Letters. 1775 Sheridan Rivals v. ii. 152 
What tricks are you after npw ? 1876 F kf.eman Xorm.Com/. 
II. x. 462 The new Metropolitan went to Rome after his pal¬ 
lium. Mod./am. There are many after this situation. She 
has too many followers; always some young man after her. 

5 . Hence, Denoting the aim or object of many 
vbs., adjs., and sbs. of action ; the idea of in pursuit 
of passing into those of in order to overtake , attain 
to, come up with, meet with , fmd, discover, leant; 
obtain , get, have. 

t a. To stand, abide, after ; i.e. in expectation of, 
to catch, meet. Obs. 

c 1200 Ormnt. 6506 Herode king Bad affterr pc^re com. 
*297 R. Glouc. 367 After bctcre wynd hii mosie pere at 
stonde. ^1374 Chaucer Boethius (1868) 13 Yif pou abided 
after helpe ol pi leche. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 11. 124 II ewes 
in pc halyday * after hete way ten. 1515 Festyvali <W. de 
Worde) 79 L, The abbot.. stode under a pyler and abode after 
Thomas. 

b. To look, see, after (a thing gone,going, or liable 
to go); hence, To look to the state of, attend to. 

1375 Barbour Bruce IV. 616 Eftir the fyre he lukit fast. 
1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 14 Esteward ich byhulde 'after b<i 
sonne. a 5699 1 .adv A. Halkktt Autobiog.y 1875) 73 Goe to 
Edinburgh to lookc affter my concerne. 1833 Ht. Mar¬ 
ti neau Brooke Farm i. 2 To meet the master looking after 
his fruit-trees. Mod. Is there anyone to look after the cows? 

c. To call, shout, whistle, after. Also fig. {obs.; repl. 
by for) To seek to get by calling, whistling, etc. 

1393 Langl. I*. PI. C. iv. 127 The kynge fram consail cam' 
and callyd after mede. cx 500 Cocke Lorell Bote \ 18431 12 
Some stored at the helme behynde, Some whystelcd after 
the wynde. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 59 (1806 1 11 . 87 They 
never call after those Mho run away from them. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. of Wake/, iv, The very children .. will hoot 
after us. Mod. He shouted after me down the street. 

d. To search, seek, im/itire, ask, after (the miss¬ 
ing, wanted, absent, or unknown). 

a 1000 Beowulf 670 Wlonc hadeb . . affter hadebum fra^n, 
c 1300 K.Alis. 1825 Uche mon soughte after socour. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. v. 543 ,1 seygh neuere palmerc . . axen after 
hym. 1588 A. King tr. Cauisius' Catcch .22 Eamcstlie seik 
efter things pleasand to the. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 63 
He after honour hunts, I after love. 1S97 — 2 Hen. 7 V, 1. i. 
29 M y Seruant Trauers, whom I sent.. to listen after Newes. 
1611 Bible Dcut.xxx. 30 That thou enquire not after their gods. 
1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 144 r 11 This impartial and zeal¬ 
ous enquirer after truth. 1775 Sheridan Rivals n. i, 1 told 
him you had sent me to inquire after his health. 1875 Far¬ 
rar {title) * Seekers after God.’ Mod. Hearing of his illness 
I called to ask after him. He inquired very kindly after 
my parents. 

e. With vbs., adjs., and sbs. of desire; as to 
long, hanker, hungcr, th irst, strive ; be eager, greedy; 
have a hankering, desire. 

a 1000 Beowulf 3762 Him after de< 5 rum men dyrne langab- 
<ri220 Uretsun of our Louerde 185 Hu wilneb after cunfort 
on corbe. *1400 Gamelyn 630 He was sore alonged after a 
good meel. 1535 Coverdalf. Ps. xlii. 1 Like as the hert de- 
syreth [1611 panteth BfterJ the water brokes, So longeth my 
soulc after thc, o God. 1642 Rogers Xaaman 479 An ar¬ 
dent affection after it, bs one that is famished. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 57 {1806) II. 64 Will Ubi, who is so tfursty after 
the reputation of a companion. 1796 Morse Atner. Geog. I. 
301 A "prevailing desire after a peaceable accommodation. 
1800 Coleridge Wallenst. tt. iii, Because l Endeavoured 
after peace, therefore 1 fall. 1842 Macaulav Ess. {18481II. 
»44 He was greedy after power with a greediness all his 
own. 1854 Thackeray Neivcomes I. v. 52 This brave man 
thought ever of his absent child, and longed after him. 1879 
C. Geikir Life of Christ lvl 678 The priesthood had striven 
after kingly power and rank. 

II. Of time. 

0 . Following in the succession of time; in suc¬ 
cession to. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John i. 30 /Efter me cym <5 wer J>e me be- 
foran scworden was. c 117s Lamb. Horn. 75 And ic ou wile 
seggen word efter word. 1297 R. Glouc. 60 J>is Kymbel 
aftur hys fader kyng was of bis londe. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabel - 
turner's Bk. I'fiysic 9/1 Doc this the continuance of 9 dayes 
after other, every morning. 1611 Bible John l 30 After me 
cometh a man which is preferred before me. 1620 Yenner 
Via Recta vii. 115 They are not good to be taken after 
meat. [Cf. Grace after Meat.] 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. 


I. 262 And what was it to him who ruled after him? Ibid. 

II. 460 Turning out judge after judge, till the bench had 
been filled with men ready to obey implicitly the directions 
of the government. 1866 Sala Barbary 93 In front of the 
Grand Hotel gather group after group. Mod. Time after 
time I urged him to do it. 

7 . Subsequent io a space of lime; after the in¬ 
terval of, at the close of. In mod. usage after three 
months varies with three months after, the former 
emphasizing the interval. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. .Matt, x.xvii. 63 /Efter bo* m da^on ic arise. 
c 1160 Hatton Gosp. ibid., Aiftcr preom da^en ic arise. 137s 
Barbour Bruce 1. 40 The land .. Lay desolat eftyr hys day. 
1382 Wyclif Matt, xxvii. 63 After thre dayes I shal ryse a^en. 
1526 Tindalk ibid.. After thre dayes I will aryse agayne. 
1582 N. T. (Rhein.) Then after fourtene yeres I went vp 
againeto Hierusalem [Wvcl. fourtene}eer aftir; Tinu. xiiii. 
yeares after that; Cranm. xiiii yeres thereafter: Gcncv, & 
1611 fourtene yeres after). 162^ Hart Anat. Hr. 11. v. 80 
After a while she fell into a night feauer. 1641 French 
Distill. (16^1) v. 109 They will after a time contract a nuici- 
jaginous slimie matter. 1753 Manway Trav. (1762) II. xm. 
i. 283 After putting garrisons in these places, he marched for 
Tavriz. 1877 Bkockett Cross. <y Cresc. 185 After ages of 
submission, they became restless and rebellious. Mod. After 
two years’ absence Richard returned to England. After a 
long interval the task was resumed. 

8 . Subsequent to or later than a point of time. 
(Not necessarily in immediate sequence.) After 
hours', after the regular hours of work. 

«8 55 O. F. Chron. an. 774 .Efter sunnan setlgonge. c 1200 
Trht. Co/t. Horn. 47 On ]> e ehte&e dai efter his bur be. 1297 
R. Glouc. 407 Anon after Mydsomer )*ys balayle ydo 
was. 1384 Chaucer 7 ,eg. G. Hour. 580 Aitiyr the deth of 
Tholome .. Reynede his queen Cleopatras. /1440 Retig. 
Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 25 Kftirc H s sail b° u wide 
whilke ere b e ten comandementis. 1587 Holinsiikd Scot. 
Chron . ti8o6) 11 . 117 Adrian the.. legat came too laic, as 
who should say, a day after the faire. 1588 A. King tr. 
Cauisius* Catech. 14 /Eternal lyffe. . for y° chosin eftir 
deathe. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn . 11. i. $ i. (1873) The narra¬ 
tion may lie before the fact as well as after. 1611 Bible 
fas. x. 14 There was no day like that, before ii, or after it. 
1641 Kirkcudbr. War-Couitn. Minute Bk. 11835) 9$ I'our 
dayes efter your receipt heirof. 1832 Hi. Makiinkau Hill 
# Valley viii. 124 It was long after dark. 1861 Thai ford 
City Suburb 11862)463 One night after hours he borrowed 
the sketch. 1879 Tennyson Lover's T. 74 The eleventh moon 
After their marriage. Mod. (in Dickknsi I'll work after 
hours and finish it. 

9 . Of temporal and logical sequence: Subsequent 
to and in consequence of. 

a 1000 Becnvulf 3216 l>a bo:t sweord ongan affter heaJ>o- 
swiitc wanian. c 1280 K. E. Poems 20 Anoj>er wol after ban* 
areri cuntake. 147s Caxton Jason 35 b, After (hat I onder- 
stonde hy your wordes. 1753 Hanway 7 'rav. (1762)!. hi. 
xcii. 426 After what has been said .. we may contemplate 
the superior charms of liberty. 1877 Lytteil Landmarks 
1. iv. 34 After what lias been already said, any one will readily 
see that, etc. Mod. After his behaviour to his parents, what 
could you expect 'i 

10 . Of temporal sequence and logical opposition : 
Subsequent to and notwithstanding, csp. in after all. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. v. i. 347 Harke how the villaine 
would close now. After his treasonable abuses. 1710 Balmkr 
7'roverbs 69 After all our complaints of the lawyers and the 
law, there is no man in this kingdom too big for either. 
1876 Trevelyan Macaulay iii. 113 After all, as far as your 
verses are concerned. 1876 Freeman Xorm. Com/. I. ii. 20 
The Roman occupation was, after all, very superficial. 
Mod. That he should continue his visits after such a rebuff 
is unaccountable. 

III. Of order. 

11 . Next to in point of order or importance. 

c 1220 Uretsun of Ure Lefdi 125 To ]>e one is al mi trust 
efter bine leoue sunc. t 1230 .$ 7 . Mark. 13 lch habbe efter 
bellzehuh mest monnes bone ibeon. 1697 Dryden Virgil, 
Pastorals vii. 30 Codms after Phcebus sings the best. 1777 Sir 
W. Jonfs Arcadia 105 And after Pan thy lips will grace it 
best. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 425 ‘1 am content,’ lie an¬ 
swer'd, * to he loved A little after Enoch.’ 

IV, Of manner. 

+ 12 . Following as one follows a leader or guide ; 
in obedience to, in compliance or harmony with, 
according to a law, will, word, advice . Obs. 

c 97s Rushw. Gosp. Luke il 22 Gifylled werun dagas clam- 
sunge his a'ftcr ai Moyses. a xooo Ags. Metr . /V.cxviii. 149 
/Efter dinum domum do me hdlnc. <-1200 Ormul. 119 
E33berr here }ede swa Rihht affterr godess lare. 1340 
Hampoi.e Pr. Consc. 6132 Hys angels ban, aflir his wide, 
Sal first departc b e gude fra b^ die- /1380 Sir Fcrumb. 
2891 Wei sonc dude he Amyrel i after ys counseil ri^t. 1477 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 21 Whether they haue ob- 
serued it this commandl after thye charge or nat. 153s 
Coverdale John xix. f After our lawe he ought to dye. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii. (164*) 63/r In his Name, heg 
boldly what we need (After his will). 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. in. 11. iv. i. (1651) 336 To make good musick of their own 
voices, and dance after it. 
b. In compliance with the wishes of. 
c 1386 Chaucer Wyf of B. 406 And eck 1 pray to Jhesns 
schort her lyvcs, That Mil nought be governed after her 
wyves 16 - text bi]. c 1460 Tovjnclcy Myst. 209 Pylate, do 
alter us, And dam to deth Jesus. 

■fc. In accordance with the statements of; ac¬ 
cording to (an author). Obs. or larch. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 230/4 She bad that the passyon 
after luke shold be redde. 1586C0GAN Haven of Health 
(1636) 30 Oates, after Galen, have like nature as Barlie. 

13 . In accordance with, according to a custom , 
wont, fashion, manner, kind, sort,example, pattern. 

a 1000 Caedmon Gen. (Grein) 396 lie haffb mon seworhtne 
after his onlienesse. 11250 Gen. <y Exod. 1652 And klste 
hire aftre kindes wune, 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour K iij, 


To be charytable after thexemplary of our Lady. 1528 
Gardiner in Pocock Ree. Ref. 47 1 . 90 After a homely and 
familiar manner. 1577 St. Aug. Manuell 73 Looke after 
what sort thou shoM'est thy selle towards God. 1647 May 
Hist. Part. n. ii. 34 Their .. cause lay bleeding in Ireland 
after so deplorable a kinde. 1668 Culpeper & Cole tr. 
Bart hot. Anat. 1. viii. 17 The Iom er point of the Call is round 
after a sort. 1711 Steelf. Sped. No. 193 f 3 The levee of a 
great man is laid after the same manner. 1855 Dickens 
Dorrit i. 1 Handsome after its kind. 185s Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 111 .292 The oath of office M as administered after the 
Scotch fashion. 1866 H. Lee Silver Age 380 Typifying, 
after a fashion, the make-shift perilous way. 1871 Smiles 
Character iii. 11876) 74 Companionship after a sort. 1879 
Carpenter Meat. Physiol. 1. ii. § 82. 85 To build after one 
particular pattern. 

b. cllipt. After Ihc nature of; according to. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John viii. 13 >e denial xfier flabsce. c 1200 
Ormul. bed. 2 Xu broj»err Wallterr, broberr min Affterr b« 
flash ess kinde. 1382 W VC LIE Rom. viii. 1 pat not aftir the 
fleisch uandren hut after the spirit, x 534 Tin dale ibid.. 
Which walke not after the flesshe, hut after thesprele. I1588 
Rheims according to the flesh.] 1611 ibid., Who M-alke not 
after the flesh, hut after the spirit. 1685 Baxter Pa rap hr. 
X. T. Matt. i. 1 His reputed Legal Father after the lle-h. 
1882 G. Smith in6V. ll\h. Mar.212 A man after his om'ii heart. 

14 . After the manner of; in imitation of; like. 

e 1300 A'. Alis. 5418 More hy than olyfaunz. Blake heueded 
after a palfray. . 1400 Pestr. Troy\. 1*13 Tilde vjmn J iln:r 
after Troy like. 1483 Caxton G. de fa 7 our h viij, Thai she 
be arayed after the good lad yes of the counlre. c 1570 
Thvnnk Pride l.ovl. 1841130 And [they] Mere clothed 
after citizens. 1710 Sikelk latter No. 228 *4, I must . . 
copy after an old Almanack which I have hy me. 1795 
Gibbon Aitiobiog. 74 After his oracle Dr. Johnson, my friend 
. . denies all original genius, 1839 Hai.i.am Hist. 7 .it. Ill. 
iii. v. $ 17. 240 Some are said to dress after a lady for whom 
nature has done more than for themselves. 

b. To name after. 

1297 R. Glouc. 61 Jnli the emperonr . . lladde afteir hym 
y-clepml a ntoneth in the }er. 1480 Caxton Chron. Rug. i\. 
9 And Corin called it after his name corneMayle. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 491 A succession of hands desig¬ 
nated, as was the fashion of that age, after their leaders. 
1876 1 - re km an Xornt. Com/. 111 . .\ii. lyo Whether sornamed 
after the Hebrew King or not. 

c. To model, draw , compose after. 

c 1400 Destr. 'Troy xxi. S75S A merucluus yinage . . Amyt 
after Kelor, abill ot sliap, 1762 11 . Walpole / 'ertue's A need. 
Paint. 11786* II. 52 Nicholas, the second son .. while abroad 
modelled after the antiques. 1845 Mrs. Jameson Handbk. 
Pttbl. Galleries 311 The appearance of being engraved after 
a drawing by Giulio Romano, ibid. 313 Venus and Cupid 
.. a copy after Titian. 1850 — Sac>\ A- Leg Art. 1 A portfolio 
of prints after the old masters. Mod. Titles 1 ‘ //'eduesday 
Afternoon ’ (after Longfellow*. * Jubilate ’ taftcr the me- 
dimva) l^uin hymns'. 

15 . In a manner answering to, proportionate to, 
befitting, suiting, arch. 

t xooo .Kleru Gen. i. 25 God geworhte b-tre cor&in tleor 
a.-fter hira hiwum. c 1230 Amren Riude 126 Asc dude le 
lefdi ludit, efter hire erne. 1391 Ch.ua.er Astrotatvns^ 1 
251 2 All the Sterres of the South arisen after the degree of 
her longitude, t 1460 Fortescue Absol. .y Lini. Mon. 1714 
49 The . . charge . . schal he more or less, after their long or 
schorte abode. 1549 Latimer 7 Serin, brf lid if. f 7 (i860 
51 Cut thy cloth after the mesure. 1611 Bible 7 *s. xxvii 1. 4 
Giue them after the M-orke of their haiules. [ Wyclif aftir 
ther M-erkis.] a 1626 Bacon ij.> According to bulk and cur- 
rency and not after their intrinsick value. 1714 Lllwood 
Hist, his Life 11765 1 234 We followed after our own Pace. 

10 . At the rate of {obs .); at (the rate of). 

1530 A proper Pyaloge <iS6T 15 Gure clargye lyuc no- 
thynge after their rate. 1587 Harrison England 11. i. * 18771 
24 If these paie after foure shillings for land, the cleargie 
contribute commonlie after six shillings of the pound. 1642 
Lane. Tracts of Civ. /Giro 844 62 To he repayed with 
satisfaction after eight pounds per Cent. 1643 Slingsby 
Diaty 11836* 94 Have their pay after 6 shillings a week. 
1702 I.end. Gaz. mmmdcccxxi/8 After the Rate of 12 s. per 
Gallon. 1882 ('hart erf arty. On l>eing paid Freight at and 
after the rate of—shillings sterling per ton. 

C. conj. or cottj. adv. (elliptically from prep.). 

1 . Of time: +a. with antecedent and relative. Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 32 riCftcr bam \xt ic of deab« 
arise, c 117S Lamb. Horn. 51 Kfler b ai1 K’ mon hi^ dead. 
c 1200 Ormul. 7667 Affterr j>att tatt he vv r ass died. 

b. with relative particle only, arch. 

/950 l.indisf Gosp. Luke ii. 22 And affter 3 on gefylled were 
dajas cla-nsunj;es his .. todon hine in Hierusalem. 01175 
Lamb. Horn. 139 lifter be 1 ure drihten hefde b^t f*>lc 
adreint. c 1297 R. Glouc. 230 After that Saxons and Kng- 
lysse verst come thys lond to. 1382 Wvclif Jcr. xxxvi. 27 
After that the king hadde brent the volum. 1535 Cover- 
dale ibid., After uom* that the kynge had brente the boke. 
i6ri ibid ., After that the king had burnt the route. 1880 
Lewis & Short Lat. Diet., Postquam , after that, after. 

c. simply. 

c 1360 Wyclif De Dot. Eccl. 22 Aftir he hadde take pit 
hoofi Goost. 1366 Mauniiev. 174 After thei han slayn them. 
1526 Tinoale Matt. xxvi. 32 After I am rysen ageyne. 
[Wyclif After that I schal rise a3en.] 1611 ibid., After 1 am 
risen againe. 1588 A. King tr. Cauisius* Catech. 31 lifter 
we knaw the law maker, we may reM-erem e him ye mair. 
1753 Hanway, 7 'rav. (17621 1 . v. Ixv. 298 After the Portuguese 
had settled themselves in East India. 1855 Macaulav Hist. 
Eng. 111 . 10 A few days after the Revolution had been ac¬ 
complished. 

f Z. Of manner : According as. Obs. 

a. with antecedent and relative. 

/ 1200 Moral Ode 358 Sume habhed more after ban pc hi 
dude her. 

b. with relative particle {lhat or as). 

c 1375 Lay-Folks Mass-Jik. B. 8 After bat (bo boke) tclhs. 
e 1394 P. P. Crede 732 But after bat his wynnynge is * is his 
well-fare. 1426 Audelav Poems 18 Uche preson schuld have 
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his part after that he had ned. 1464 6 Marg. Paston in 
Lett. 52. IV. jg6 It is solde rythe well aftyr hat the wole was. 
1506 Ord. Crystcn Men i\V. de Worde) 11. ix. 112 After as 
saynt Gregory sayth. 1587 Golding De Mornay xiv. 201 
After as any of these three powers doe reigne and bcare sway. 

C. simply . 

c 1440 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 7 like cris* 
tene mane awe .. to take efter his elde es. 1483 Caxton G. 
de la Tour d iiij h, Bere honoure . . to euery one after he is 
worthy. 1634 Malorys Arthur (1816) l. 22 Every knight 
after he was of prowess. 

D. Phr. at after. (Still used in the north.) 

1 . prep. Used where we should now use after alone, 
to indicate time when. (The after may in some 
cases belong to the sb. following; cf. Afternoon.) 

1386 Chaucfr Squires T. 294 At after souper goth this 
noble king To seen this hors of bras. 1521 Bradshaw St. 
Werburge 11848* 95 At after matyns she vsed contempla- 
cyon. Ibid. 193 On saynt Katharins day at after mydnyght. 
1523 Fitziiekbert Husbandry (1534* Dijb, Lode oute his 
dounge before none, and lode heye or come at after none. 

2 . adv. Afterwards. 

a 1641 Strafford Let. in Southey's C. PI. It/s. f 1849) II. 172 
Let shame cover me at after as a cloak. 

After (aftoi), a. [OE. fwt ajter-e, f. after adv., = 
OH G. aftar, M11G. after ; withsuperl. OE .affewest, 
Goth, aftuma and af/umists. Senses 1, 2 arc dis¬ 
tinctly the OE. adj.; in the rest there is probably 
a later adjectival or quasi-adjectival use of the 
adv.; in expressions like after deeds it is especially 
difficult to distinguish the adj. and adv.] 

I. Of lime. 

+ 1 . The second of two). Ohs. 

^855 O.E.Cknm. an. 827 Se rcftera [Bretwaldal was 
Ceawlin Wesseaxna cyning. 4 885 K. Alfred Boeth. xix, 
ham he se affterra deah Regriph 1048 O. E.Chron., Neh 
Oitre arfire Sancte Marie mxssan. c 1175 Lamb. llont.y$ 
On his efter tocome [ = second advent], is on domes deie. 

2 . Next, following. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosf>. Luke xiii. 33 py afteran da-Re. c 1160 
Hatton Gasp, ibid., |>y itficre daiRe. 1801 Southey Thataba 
x. xv. Wks. 1 \ . 361 Thou shall not go to-morrow, Nor on 
the after, nor the after day, Nor ever 1 1850 Tennyson In 

Mem. cii. 158, I drenm'd a vision of the dead, Which left my 
after morn content. 

3 . By extension: loiter, subsequent, a. with 
time, hours , days, years , ayes, etc. A v 'here it may be 
explained as ellipt. for after-coming). Frequently 
united to its sb. by the hyphen, which has here 
only a syntactical value. See After- in comb. 

*594 Shaks. Rich. HI , iv. iv. 293 Which after houres giues 
lcysmre to repent. 1641 Termes de la Ley 138 Any other 
after Tenant of the land. 1710 Phideaux Orig. Tithes v. 
268 The after Lawyers whose hands it passed thorough. 1731 
.Swift Cass. Pet. Wks. 11755* IV. 1. 164 These rhimes, 
A monument to after times. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. <1877* 
1 . iii. 54 The name was handed on to after ages. 1876 Free¬ 
man Sorm. Corn/. I. iv. 175 The well-known duchy of after 
times. 1878 Hoprs Life of Jesus ii. 10 In after days his 
mother understood his meaning well. 

b. with n. of action or state (where it may be ex¬ 
plained as the adv. modifying the contained vb. or 
adj., as after compliance = a complying afterwards). 
See After- in comb. 7-9. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. ii. 43 The maine Point of this our after- 
meeting. 17S8 S. Hayward Semi. 17 All his after sins were 
charged on himself alone. 1831 Gen. P. Thompson Exert. 
(1842) I.416 The sabrers, that produced an after compliance 
with their mandates. 1837 Lytton Athens I. 368 These 
exploits were the foundation of his after-greatness. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. cxvi. 4 For fuller gain ofafter bliss. 1853 
Kane Grinneil Exfied. viii. (1856* 59 Confirmed in our own 
after experience. 

II. Of place. 

4 . Nearer the rear, hinder, posterior. Chiefly 
nautical , and probably due to aft (of which perh. 
regarded as the compar. = more aft) : Lying nearer 
the stem of the ship, of or belonging to the stem- 
ward part. In numerous collocations, as after 
body, cabin, end , guns, ladder, masts, pari, quarter, 
sails , timbers, yards , etc., which are frequently 
united by the hyphen. See After- in comb. 4. 

C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 199 Ure left eare we ditteo mid 
ure after ende. 1440 Promp. Pan*., Aftyr Parte of a beste, 
or the hyndyr parte or the crowpe, Clnnis. Aftyr Parte, 
or hynder parte of the schyppe, Puppis. 1795 Nelson in 
Nicolas's Disp. II. 13, 1 ordered the driver and after sails to 
be braced up. 1837 Marryat Perc. Keene xl. (1863) 281, I.. 
contrived to gain the after ladder and descend. 1857 Living¬ 
stone S. Africa iv. 80 The after part of the body has three 
or four yelfow bars. 1879 W. H. White in Cassells Techit. 
Educ. IV. 78/2 Supposing a leak to occur in the after portion 
of the vessel. 

III. absol. That which follows, subsequent time 
or existence; the future. 

1830 Tennyson Poems 08 He hath felt The vanities of 
after and before. 1865 Reader 10 June 644/3 A range of 
view which takes in all the before and after of Greek thought. 

After- in comb, is used in various relations 
prepositional, adverbial, and adjectival, not always 
easy to separate, and in various senses. In some 
of these the combination is very loose, the use of 
the hyphen being mainly syntactical, i.e. to show 
that the grammatical relation between after and 
the following word is something else than the 
ordinary one of preposition and object. Cf. 'After 
consideration I resolved to decline* with 'After- 


consideration has shown me that I was wrong.* 1 1 
should know him after years had passed* with 
1 1 know' not what after-years may bring.* Other¬ 
wise it is unnecessaiy, as ' the events of after years.* 
See After a. 

I. General senses in comb. (Words in clarendon 
are treated specially under II., those in small- 
capitals in their alphabetical place.) 

1 . As prep, with sb., the whole forming a sb. 

meaning ‘ the time after-*: as Afternoon, 

-dinner, -supper; so after-church, -grave, -sunset, 
-tea. Also used attrib ., as in after-dinner oratory. 

1678 Butler Hudibr. in. ii. 310 The Bride to nothing but 
her Will, That nulls the A Tier.Marriage still a 1682 Sir T. 
Brownf. Let . to Friend (1881) 140 Leaving no earnest behind 
him for corruption or aftergrave. 1792 Gentleman’s Mag. 
LX 11 . 24, 1 wished to accompany Mlss Sophia to the after¬ 
church lecture. 1807 W.Taylor in Robberds' Mem. II. 215 
T his confinement of my father's takes away my after-teas. 
1861 L. L. Nuele After Icebergs 139 All that we anticipated 
of the sunset, or the after-sunset, is now present. 

2 . As adv. (or prep.) with vb., indicating suc¬ 
cession in time, or direction in space; as after-date, 
after-eye, after-go, after-send, and other vbs. 
common in OE.; also in vbl. derivatives, as Aftek- 
COMER, -COMING ; after-beer, -liver, etc. 

1340 Ayenb. 58 Makep he efter telleres ofte by yhyea[l]de 
foies and uor lye3ercs. 

3 . As adv. with ppl. a. : Subsequently, later in 
order, as in After-born (OE. tefter-boren). esp. 
later in a speech or writing: as after-described, 
-mentioned, -named, - specified\ - written. 

1640 Bk. of U'ar Committee of Ccn'enanters 2 At the sight 
of the persones efter-specifit. 1687 Loud. Gaz. minccxxi/3 
Under the several Conditions, Restrictions, and Limitations 
after-mentioned. 

4 . As adj. with sb., indicating position = hinder, 
posterior, a. as in OE. after-nip crupper, after¬ 
body, -brain, -breast, -nose, -wrist; after-part, 
-truck, etc. (See After a. 4.) 

1824 W. Irving T. of Trap. I. 41 The old gentleman had 
really an nfterpart of his story in reserve. 1833 Marryat Pet. 
Simple' 1863) 45 He was sharpening a long clasp knife upon 
the after-truck of the gun. 

b. esp. In nautical lang.: Of or pertaining to the 
hinder part of the ship, nearer to the stern, as in 
After-guard; after-cabin, -leech, -oar, -sails, 
-yards ; after-ship, -part, -quarter, etc. 

1398 Trf.visa Barth. DeP.R. v. iii.* 1495' 105 Highte puppis 
in latyn as it were aftershyppe. 1599 Hakluyt Toy. II. 1. 
167 Right with the maine ina?>t or after-quarter of the.shippe. 
1871 Daily Kttvs 26 Aug., She has a spacious deck saloon in 
the afterpart. 

5 . As adj. with sb. expressing order — subordinate, 
inferior, remoter, as After-deal, after-kindred, 
-man, -table, after-wine. OE. irftcr-ealo small beer. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De l\ R. xvii. clxxxix. (1495* 729 The 
after-wyne that is wrongen out ofgrapys. 

6. As adj. with sb. expressing order in time = the 
latter (of two), second, secondary, following or re¬ 
curring after the main occurrence : as After-birth, 

-BURDEN, -CLAP, -COURSE, -CROP, -GAME, -GLOW, 
-GRASS, -IMAGE, -MATII, -PIECE, -SPRING, -THOUGHT, 
-worts; after-banquet, -baptism, -blow, -damp, 
•eatage, -growth, -mass, -mess, -sum, -winter; 
so after-harvest , - meal, -paganism, -ploughing, 
-storm, -task. OE. had aftcr-gyld, -hsxtu, -sang. 
(One main stress: aftercrop, afterha-rvest.) See 
After a. 2 . 

a 1600 Hooker Serm. on Just if § 5 The infusion of grace 
hath her sundric aftcr-mcales. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 
11. 411 An after-harvest of many cares and discontentments. 
c 1619 Huron Wks. 1620 11 . 453 Wee are wise inough to 
put our selues to an after taske. 1624 Gataker Transnbst. 
173 11 is other Arguments are drops of an after-storme. 1664 
H. More Myst. Iniq. 293 Had degenerated therein into a 
kind of an After-Paganism. 1818 Cobbett Year's Res id. 
Amcr. (1822) 57 When I have spoken of the after-culture, 
I shall compare the two methods of sowing. 

7 . As adv. or adj. with n. of action, with the idea 
of. Following not immediately, at length, eventual, 
ultimate ; as After-pain, -reckoning, -wit; after¬ 
cast, -proof, -roll, -taste, -treat; so after-account, 
-chance, -consequence, -cost, -effect, -fame, -fruit, 
-good, -grief,-glory, -harm, -infamy,-loss, -penitence, 
-remedy,-rottenness,-settling, -turn. OE. had erf ter- 
ytdo later age. (One main stress: after-effect .) 

1572 Barnabe Googe tr. fteresbach's Husb.(i$S6) 36 b, Not 
sowed for present necessitie, but for other aftertumes. 1590 
Payne Descr. I ret. (1841) 12 Which now dare not so for 
fear of after harmes. 1599 Ff.nton Guicciardine xiv. 641 
What will be the euent and afterchaunce of things. *612 
Brinsley Lnd. Liter. i. (1627) 4 ,1 trust my after-fruits shall 
much increase. 1707 Fkeind Petcrboro’s Cond. Spain. 
Such effects . . are too often paid for by an after-reckoning. 
i8to Coleridge Friend 1. xiv. (1867)62 The sense of dispro¬ 
portion of a certain after-harm to present gratification. 1817 
— Biogr. Lit. 226 The beneficial after-effects of verbal pre¬ 
cision. 1842 H. E. Manning Serm. (1848) 1 .170The shrink- 
ing anticipation of its possible after-consequences, i860 
Froude Hist. Eng. V. xxviil 393 First the destruction of 
the Church as a body politic, and then an after-fruit of re¬ 
action. 

8. As adj. or adv. with n. of action or adj., ex¬ 
pressing, After the event, later, and hence sometimes. 


late, behindhand; as After-born, -hand,-thought, 
"-wit ; after-knowledge, -view, -wise; after¬ 
acceptation, -agreement, -breach, -, consideration, 
-counsel, -deliberation, -design, -differewe, -engage¬ 
ment, -inquiry, -fall, -meditation, -pardon, -speech, 
-thrift, -wrath, etc. (Both words have accent, but 
the stronger is on after\ af'ter-cotrnsel.) 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vm. 501 By which means of 
aftcr-agrccment, it cometh many times to pass. x6n Shaks. 
Cymb. v. iv. 189 lump the after-enquiry' on your owne jperill. 
16x7 Hieron Wks. II. gx And for the preuenting of their 
after-falls. 1626 Bernard Isle of Man (ed. 10) 16 This fellow 
cannot abid after-meditation. 1634 Sanderson Serm. 11 . 
305 With God there is no after-counsel, lo correct the errors 
of the former. 1644 Quarles Sheph. Oracles ix. Give former 
dispensation; or at least An after Pardon. 1692 Bentley 
Boyle Led. v. 158 These After-considerations are of very' 
little moment. 1830 Sir J. IIerschel A Vi/. Phil. 77 It is 
only by after-rumination that we gather its full import. 

9 . As adv. or adj. with sb., meaning, Coming 
or existing afterwards, subsequent; as in after- 
act, - action, -age, -beauty, friend, -help, -king\ -life, 
-love, -state, - wisdom, -years, and others without 
limit. Not distinct from After a. 3 ; the value of 
the hyphen, which is often omitted, is purely syn¬ 
tactical, and both words have a main accent: after 
life, a ftcr procec'dings. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent, m.i.95 Scome at first makes after- 
loue the more. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pot. (16x7) Pref., Con- 
ferenee before-hand might haue eased them of much after¬ 
trouble. 1640 Sanderson Serm. II. 146 He meanethto build 
his after-comforts upon a firm base. 1655 W. Gouge Comm. 
Ifebr. vi. 10 Their former diligence will be.. an aggravation of 
their after-negligence. 1664 H. More Myst . Iniq. 474 All the 
importunities and necessities of after-affairs. 1680-90 Sir W. 
Temple Ess. Learn. Wks. 1731 I. 297 So renowned in lheir 
own and After-ages. 1705 Hickeringill Priest-Craft ill 9 
An After-Statute made by the said King and another Par¬ 
liament. c 17 26 Garretson Pr. t Unless the charitable care 
of some after-friend supply the defects of former education. 
1736 Cakte Life of Ormonde II. 278 But his after-actions 
did not correspond to these beginnings. 1833 Marryat Pet. 
Simple (1863* 87 My history’ was not written in after-life. 
1837 M. F. Ossou lTom. in 19 th 0.(1862)352 Their memory 
is with us amid after-trials. 1842 H. E. Manning Ser?u. 
(1848* 1.261 All the aftcr-assaults of spiritual wickedness. 
1862 Lytton Strange Stoty I. 103 Though after-experience 
may rebuke the illusion. 

II. Special combinations (w T ith quotations, in 
alphabetical order). 

A-fter-ba nd, a subsequent band or bond after a 
release; fa-fter-ba nquet, an entertainment follow¬ 
ing upon a banquet; + a fter-ba ptism, after-bap¬ 
tizing, adult baptism, anabaptism ; -fa fter-be er, 
a successor, one who lives later; + afterbeing, 
post-existence; after-blow = Afterclap; fa fter- 
brabn, the posterior lobe of the brain, the cere¬ 
bellum ; a fter-brea st, name proposed by Kirby 
and Spence for the metathorax of insects; a fter- 
ca bin, the cabin in the after or hinder part of the 
ship, having superior accommodation ; a ftercall, 
a fter-ca lling, reclamation, a renewed demand ; 
also a calling afterwards; t a ftercast, a second 
or later throw (at dice), an experimental result ; 
a fter-damp, the choke-damp which rises in a mine 
after an explosion; a fter-da te, to assign to a later 
date, to post-date ; a fter-drops, drops of rain 
which continue to fall after the cloud has passed ; 
a fter-ea tage, the pasture after mowing= After¬ 
grass ; + after-eye*, to follow with the eye, to 
look after ; a fterfeed = Aftergrass ; + a fter- 
frame, superstructure; fa*fter-ga*tbering, glean¬ 
ing; also fg.; fa ftergo*, to follow; a*fter-growth, 
a subsequent or second growth, an after-math ; 
also growth afterwards; t a fter-ki ndred, remote 
kindred, distant relationship; a fter-know ledge, 
knowledge after the event, retrospective know¬ 
ledge ; a fter-lee ch, the hinder edge (of a sail) ; 
a'fter-lf ver, survivor ; t a fter-lo dging, that 
which lodges behind (as coarser flour in the sieve); 

a fter-man, a follower, a subordinate ; + a*fter- 
raa-*ss, the second or latermass, orfeastdayof asaint; 
fa-fterme ss, dessert, end of a feast; a ftermowth 
(= after-eatage) ; a fter-nose (see quot.) ; a*fter- 
oar, the hinder or rearmost oar of a boat; a*fter- 
pasture = After-grass ; + a *fte r ‘P r °of, outcome, 
realization ; a fter-roll, the roll of the w*aves after 
the subsidence of a storm ; also fig.\ a*fter-sai Is, 
'all those on the after-masts, as well as on the 
stays between the main and mizen masts * Adm. 
Smyth; a-fter-sea^son, the latter end of the year ; 
t after-se-nd, to send after; a fter-shine, the 
radiance that lingers after the sun has gone 
down, after-glow ; also fig .; f a’fter-sight, retro¬ 
spective view, insight into the past; a*fter- 
sium, the purchase money paid after the deposit, 
the balance ; a'fter-sworm, a second swarm of 
bees; + after-table, an inferior table; tafter-tale, 
a subsequent reckoning, a correction ; a*fter-taste, 
a taste which remains or comes after swallowing 
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anything; also fig. ; after-thimker, a reflecter ; 

+ aftertime, conj. after that; fa fter-treat = after¬ 
taste, flavour, relish ; + a’fter-view, subsequent 
view, looking back; +a'fter-w©:nding, following; 
after-wi nter, a second winter when spring is 
looked for, a renewal of winter ; a fter-wi se, wise 
after the event, wise too late; + a-fter-wo rld, future 
generation; a fterwrist, the metacarpus ; + after- 
wri ting, postscript; after-yatfds, A twf. the yards 
in the main and mizen masts. 

1667 M tLTON P. L . ix. 761 If death Rind us with "after-bands, 
what profits then Our inward freedom? 1577 tr. BullmgeVs 
Dec. (1592) 239 Glnttonic, surfettinges, riotous "afterban. 
quettes, and dronkennessc. 1597 Warner Albion s Fngx, 
J,x. 263 Which "After-Banquet did their Lord for onely him 

K rouide. 1680 W. Allen Peace * Unity 70 The Pacdo- 
aptists arc as much for water-Baptism as the Anabaptists 
are, and hold themselves as firmly engaged by their Infant. 
Baptism, as they do by their "aftcr-Baptism. Ibid. 64 \\ hilc 
they remain under this perswasion, they can no more law¬ 
fully receive an "after-baptizing. 1625 W. L’Islk Du Bart ns 
Roc 8 How long some of them lived with their forebeers and 
* afterbeers. 1587 Golding De Mornay vii. 92 A beginmng- 
les.se forebcing . . inferretb an cndlesse "afterbeing. 1663 
Butler Hudibr. 1. iii. 740 And they perire, and yet enough 
lie left to strike an "aftcr-blow. 1615 Crookk body of Man 
468 They are scituatc betweene the forepart of the After- 
braine and backside of the third ventricle. 1673 in Phil. 
Trans. VI 11 . 6153 As soon as the knife touched the cere- 
bellum or '‘After brain. 1816 43 Kirby & Spence Entomol. 
<18431 11. 254 Vou will discover in the "after-brea>t fest 
hectns') a rather deep cavity. 1833 Marrvat Pet. Simple 
i 1863> 106 Captain To then came out of the "after-cabin, half- 
dressed. 1814 Wordsworth Exatr. ix. 122 Hence an ‘after¬ 
call For chastisement, and custody, and bonds. 1617 Hierox 
Wks. II. 92 There are no more 'afier-callings, when He hath 
once wiped out the score. 1393.G0WER Con/. Halhw.) T bus 
ever he pleyeth an "aftircaste Of alle that he schalle say or 
do. 1866 Carlyle Bent inis c. 11. 265 The 'aftercasts of the 
doctors' futile opiates were generally the worst phenomena. 
1869 Echo 29 Mar., Two others were killed by the effects of 
the "after-damp. 1800 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. X. 223 
Perhaps the ambitious fancy of Josephus has 'after-dated 
this narrative. 1580 Sidney A read. 111. 205 Their motions 
rather seemed the 'after-drops of a storm, than any matter of 
great fury. 1760 R. Burn Eccl. Lain (T.) The "aftermowth, 
or "after-eatage, arc undoubtedly part of the increase of that 
same year. i 6 t t Shaks. Cymb. 1. iii. 15 Thou should'*! haue 
made him As little as a Crow, or lesse, ere left To 'after-eye 
him. 1863 W. Wing in R. <$■ Q. m. IV. 204 The "after-feed 
belonging to the proprietor. 1879 Standard 28 Apr., Growing 
Crop of Grass, with 'afterfeed till Christmas. 1653 Ashwell 
Tides A host. 41 That foundation, whereon the whole "after- 
frame is built. 1535 Covf.rdale Jml. viii. 2 Is not the '‘■after- 
gadderyngc of Kphraim better then the whole haruest of 
Abieser? 1S48 Geste Priuee Masse 78 l'he worshvppe aftcr- 
gocth them all. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. of Wakef vi, 1 called out 
my whole family to help at saving an "after-growth of hay. 
1817 Coleridge Biogr.Lit. 106 The mind whom . . he has 
. . supplied with the germs of their "after-growth. 1839 
Stone-house Isle of Ax holme 62 This vert was the after¬ 
growth of that great forest. 1386 Chaucer Meld 409 
iCorp & Lansd.] Yet nathelessc your kinrede is hut "aftcr- 
kinrede [3 MSS. a fer kynredc, Harl. and Petu>. litelj. 
1656 Hobbes Lib. Recess. * Chance (1841) 430 1 here is 
neither fore-knowledge nor "after-knowledge in him. 1861 
Goldw. Smith Mod. Hist. 15 It cannot be answered by dis- 
tinguishing between foreknowledge and 'afterknowledge. 
1834 M. Scott Cruise of Midge <1859 > 49 ° Look how the clear 
green water .. pours out of the "afterlcech of the sail like a 
cascade. 1595 Sidney Def Poesie (Arb.) 43 The benefit 
they got, was, that the "after-liuers may say, ILtc mem in 1. 
1641 Best Farm. * Acc. Bks. (1856) 104 In many places they 
grinde "aftcr-loggingcs of wheate for theire servants pves. 
1625 Sanderson 35 Serm. (1681) 132 A wilful foreman that 
is made before-hand, and a mess of tame "after-men .. that 
dare not think of being wiser than their leader. 1848 Petrie 
ix.Ags. Chron. 102 Nigh the"aftermass of St. Mar)''8th Sept.), 
1375 Barbour Bruce xvt. 457 Thai had a felloun "eftremess. 
d 1826 Kirby & Spence Entomol. (1826 111 . 4S3 A triangular 
piece below the antennas and above the nasus .. this is the 
post-nasus or "after-nose. 1833 Marrvat Pet. Simple { 1863V 
207 Who was seated upon the gunwale dose to the after¬ 
oar. 1634 Wood Rtw Engl. Prosp. i. iv. (1865) There is 
little edish or "after-pasture, which may proceede from the 
late mowing. 1630 Naunton Fragm. Peg. <1870) 59 At the 
age of twenty and upwards, he was much short ofhts after¬ 
proof. 1858 Frouoe Hist. Eng. 1 11 . xv. 314 Still heaving ., 
from the "after-roll of the insurrection. i663GERBiERG?i/>«r/ 
28 The setting of the work in the "after-season. 1596 Spenser 
F. O. u v. 10 To "after-send his foe, that him may over¬ 
take. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 102 From Suicide 
a certain ^after-shine of Christianity withheld me. 1647 N. 
Bacon Hist . Disc. iii. 9 The honour due to great "after-sight 
1658 Reynolds Loras Supper iv, Earnest useth to be paid 
in coyn of the same quality with the whole "aftersum. 1681 
WfoRLtDCEl Syst. Agric. 189 The signs of "After-swarms are 
morecertain. 1753CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., The "after-swarms 
differ from the prime, in that the latter are directed by the 
vulgar or the crowd of bees. 1645 Rutherford Iryal 
of Faith <1845) 266 Here is a high table and bread; and 
a "by-board ,or an after-table, c 1 300 Beket 627 On t his Chartre 
sette here Seles*, that non "Aftertalc nere. 1830 Lindley 
Mat. Syst. Bot . 45 They leave a bitter unpleasant "after¬ 
taste in the mouth, 1849 C. Bronte Shirley II. viii. 201.lt 
was the "aftertaste of the battle. 1846 Grote Greece 1 .1. m. 
102 Prometheus and Epimcthcu* the fore-thinker and the 
"after-thinker, c 1488 Lio.Nig. Edxv. I V'm Househ. Ord. 1790, 
34 "Aftertyme vm of these knvghtes be departed from court. 
1674 i$SK\v.TKxBulktfStlv. To Reader, The "after treat will 
be none of the sweetest. 1693 Leighton On 1 /V/. iii. 11 they 
that know it in the sense of this "after-view .. ask them what 
they think of it. e 1300 K. A Us. 7280 They trussen alle in 
the dawenyng, And makith swithe "after-wendyng. l6 °* 
Holland Pliny xvm. xxv, Putting us in good hope, that al 
cold weather was gone: howbeit, there ensued a most bitter 
"after-winter, a 1719 Addison (T.) These are such as we may 
call the "afterwise, 1596 Harrington Ulysses upon Ajax, 
VOL. I. 


The "afterworld shal rather pittie your lost time. 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. 1711, 122 That to 
"after-worlds thou might'st leave some monument that once 
thou wast. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 917 Ligaments.. ioyne 
thebonesofthe"After-wrest to the wrest. 1656 DuGardG^/c 
of Lat. unlocked § 222. 61 The wrist [haih]eight [bones]; the 
'after-wrist four. 1598 Florio, Posto scritta , a post-script, 
or "after-w'riting of a letter, a subscription. 1795 Nelson in 
Nicolas’s Disp. <18451 11 .13 Braced up our "after-yards, put 
the helm a-port, and stood after her again. 

Afterbirth (crfDjborJ>\ [After- 6; in sense 1 
perh. directly from Norse ; cf. lee), cplirdutrdr, 
cftir-burtSr (1*1300’', OSw, efterbord (litre), Dan. 
efterbyrd.] 

1 . The membrane in which the foetus is enveloped 
in the womb; the secundiuc or placenta. So called 
because its extrusion follows that of the infant. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xw iii. 444 Now the world (word] 
Silo tsaith Kimhii signified! the Sonne of him, and is dcriued 
of a wordc which signified! a woman’s Afterbirth as they 
terme it. 1615 Crookk Body of Man fix When these vessels 
coinevnto the secundine or after-birth they disperse through 
it notable braunches. 1754 64 Smji.uk Midzoi/ery 1 . 241 The 
operator will be blamed for leaving the after-birth behind. 
1855 Ramsrotham Obstct, Mid. «y Stag. 63 It is also called 1 
the afterbirth. 

2 . fg. 

1652 Benlowe Theophila tv. iii. 52 All New birth heart- 
deep groans, All after births of penitential mones, Are swal¬ 
low'd up in living streams of bliss. 1879 M'Carthy Hid. axon 
Times 1 . 424 The famine had indeed many a blood)- after¬ 
birth; but it gave to the world a new Ireland. 

3 . Rom. Lazo. <a fter-bi rth) Hirth after a fathers 
death or last will, posthumous birth. 

1875 Poste Gains 1. 120 The institution or disinherison of 
a |>ostumus born after the death of a testator .. availed to 
save the will from rupture by afterbirth yagnatio\ of an im- | 
mediate successor. 

4 . Later birth, late-born children. 

1871 Swinburne Litany of Rations 2 We thy latter sons, 
the men thine after-birth .. O F.arth. 1 

After-born a'ftaibpjjn',///. a. [After-8, 3.] 

1 . Horn after the father’s death, posthumous ; in 
Rom. Lazo, also, Horn after the father’s last will. ^ 

f 1000 /Klfric Gram, xlvii. 273 Posthumus , /Efterhoren, se 
[>c bid ^eborcii arfter bebyr^edum finder. a 1581 CampiaN 
Hist. Irel. 11. iii. < 1633' 73 Issue two daughters, and an after- 
borne son called Arthur. 1880 Muikhkad f lfan xxn. £ 15 
After-born descendants . . such children in ihe womb a'., 
were they already born, would be in our potest as. — Gains 
11. § 241 By a stranger after-born we mean a j>erson who will 
not on birth be one of the stti heredes of the testator. 

2 . Younger, of later birth. 

1609 Skene Peg. May. 31 Quhen the Lord .. is willing to 
marie bis eldest doclncr or his after born dochtcr. 1768 
Blackstone tkwr/w. 11.251 Which daughter shall resign such 
inheritance to her after-born brother, or divide it with her 
after-born sisters, according to the usual rule of descents. 
1882 Mrs. 11 awe is in Belgravia July 36 Chaucer is spoken 
of by his contemporaries and by the great afterhorns, 

t A’fter-bu:rthen, -birr den. Obs. [After- 6.] 

1. = Afterbirth. 

1576 Baker tr. Gesners Jr.vell of Health 64 The water 
druncke in tyrne of traueyle of chylde .. sauleih forth the 
after burthen. 1688 Lady \d aloegravk in Loud. 22 
Oct..This Deponent look the After-Burthen, and put it into 
a Bason of Water. 1727 Bradley Fans. Diet. s. v. t 'I o (ring 
away the After-Burden, take the Leaves of fresh Sinallage. 
1754 64 Smellie Midxtdfery 111 . 398 Passing up my hand tu 
fetch the after-burdens, there being two entirely separate. 

2 . Jig. . 

1655 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 1. <1858' 116 Casting m my 
heart 'I he after-burthens, and griefs yet to come. 

Afterclap (a-ftwklaep). [After-6 + Clap, blow, 
shock.] An unexpected stroke after the recipient 
has ceased to be on his guard ; a subsequent sur¬ 
prise ; * an unexpected event happening after an 
aflatr is supposed to be at an end.’ J. 

a 1420 Occleve De Peg. Peine. 855 That after-clap in my 
mynde so depe Ifycched is. 1513 More A’ uh. Ill <16411404 
To provide for after clappes that might happen and chance, 
joe Latimer Serm. I. 27 He can give us an after-clap, when < 
we least ween. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 111. 31 NN ho 
fearing afterclaps, had strongly fortified the Castle. 1663 
Butler Hudibr. \. iii. 4 What plaguy Mischiefs and Mishaps 
Do dog him still with After claps. 1755 Mem. C apt. / . Drake 
11 iii. 162, I desired a Receipt to prevent any Afterclaps, 
which he readily granted. 1851 Melville Whale xym. xoi 
Fear of after-claps. 1862 S. Lucas Secul. 12 1 he mitigated 
afierclap of this [the French] Revolution, in 1S48. 

t A’fterco mer. Obs. [After- 2, 9.] One 
coming after, a successor; //. posterity. 

1382 Wychf Lcvit. xxii. 3 Scy to hem and to the after¬ 
comers of hein. 1563 M** hlusculus Com. 11 . 13 a, All 
their after comers gat the same bleamishc and corruption. 
1611 Guilum Displ. Herald. To Reader, 1 have broken the 
Ice, and made way to some after-commeri of greter gifts 
and riper judgment. 1703 M aundrell Journey U721 > 68 
'They leave very little to be added by After-comers. C1705 
Berkeley in Fraser Life 448 The passage of after-comcrs is 

made more secure and easy. 

+ A’fterco ming, vbl. sb. Obs. A following 
state, sequel, or consequence. 

1382 WvcLtF Ecclus. iii. 32 I he wis herte .. in werkes of 
rmwisnessc welsum after-comyngus 11388 pros pent eesl shal 
hau. 1587 Golding De Mornny v. 50 The originalles, the 
proceedings, and the aftercommmgs .. of men. 

t A'fterco ming, ///. a. Obs. Following, sue- 

eeeding. _ . 

1594 Daniell Cleopatra (1717) 252 O why ma y 
after-coming Hand Unlock tnese Limits. » 59 ® fLO R,0 > 
Futuro , future, aftercomming. 


After-course (o*ft3iko a Js). [After- 6 .] 

+ 1 . A later course at dinner; a dessert. Obs. 

1580 Hollybano Treas. Fr. Tong., Desserte de table, the 
banquet or after course. 

2 . Subsequent course. (Properly two words.) 

1859 Miss Hf.nolrson l.ifc of Dr. Henderson 42 In this 
brief record we have a fore-shadowing of their after-course. 

Aftercrop (a*ftojkq>p). [After- 6.] A later 
crop after the principal one ; a second crop. 

1562 J. WicLtF in Pichm. Wills Invent. 11853) >6° 
lease and intrest of the aftercroppe of St. Nycolas fcld. 
1580 Hot.LVUANn Treas. Fr. Tong., Regain, Join de retire 
saison, after croppc of liaye. 1616 Surflet it Markham 
Conn trey Far me 112 With Autumne Hay, or the after-crop. 
1751 Smollett Per. Pickle 11779* IV. xciv. 142 A plenteoui 
after-crop of delicious sprouts. 

A ftercrop, £'- rare. [f. i^rec. after Crop v.~\ 
'Fo take a second crop. 

1580 Ti SSEK H it sb. xviit. 20 Few after-crop much, but 
noddies and such. 

A ftercro pping, rbl. sb. [f. prec.-MM; 1 .] The 
taking of a second crop. 

1818 Cobbf.tt 1 ear's Rest'd. Amer. 11S22' 82 More on this 
after-cropping, another time. 

t A fterdeal. Obs. [After- .\fg. or 5 + Deaf, 
part, opposed to foteileal. Cf. Germ. I’ortkcil and 
Xachthcil with same meaning.] A disadvantage. 

1481 Caxton Reynard i.\rb. i 107 Kcgryn was wo begon, 
and thought he was at an afterdele. 1494 Fabvan vii. ccxl. 
280 That he shiild be at so great an after deale in thi> warn*. 
1525 Br. J. Clerk To H 'obey, MS. Cott. l it. ml 7 fne 
Frenchc kyng secth now hyniself to be at siiv.be a fordell 
and themperors armye at suebe an aflcrdell, that he will no 
paction ne condition of treu.v ne peax. 1621 M 01.1.1: t a me. 
rarius' biv. Lib. v. xx. 4^) Had brought theniselues to sucli 
an afterdeale for the good of their countrey. 1634 Malory s 
Arthur uSifi* L 16S Oftentimes that one party w.^ at a 
foredele, and anon at an afterdele. 

After-dinner u lt.u*dnwj', sb. [After- i ] 
f 1 . As sb. A sjiace of time alter dinner devoted 
to recreation; the remainder of the day after dinner, 
the afternoon. Obs. 

1576 Sandford i fit ti) 11 on res of recreation or Afterdinners. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. «y t r. 11. iii. An after Dinners breath. 
a 1618 Raleigh Brev. Hist, bug <1693 53 UjHm an Alter- 
dinner, I lenry won so much at t -ht*ss nf lands.. that he grew 
.. into Choler .. and threw the Chess i:i his fa* c. 

2 . altrib. Taking place after, or following dinner; 
csp. before leaving the table at a icstivity. 

1730 Swift Panegyrick an the Dean D . 1. 142 Taking her 
after-dinner nap 1790 1 U rkl / r. Pcvid. 44 Ihe sermons 
of the Old Jewry and the afier-dinm-r toasts of the Revolution 
Society. 1826 Diskai 11 l ‘iv. Grey v. xiii. 238 An after-dinner 
anecdote, which ought to be as piquant a- an anchovy Deist. 
1840 Gen. I*. Thomim'N F.xerc. *184-' 2(2 A drowsy afici- 

dinner oration. 1875 Hi.t.r.s .S<>c. Press, xviii, 246 Ihe favour¬ 
able after-dinner moment, when mo-t men aie most ready 
to promise that they will give liberally. 

After-game aTmjg^m . [Am:«- 6 ] prep. 
A second game plavetl in order to reverse or im¬ 
prove the issues of the hrsl ; ticuce * I he scheme 
which may be laid or the expedients which are 
practised after the original game has miscarried ; 
methods taken after the fnst turn of affaiis.’ J. 
AjUr-game at Irish, an old game resembling 
Hack-gammon. 

1631 Sanderson 21 Serm. Ad. Aid. 1. 1673 '*4 He had need 
be a good Gamester .. to play an after-game of reputation. 
1660 Milton Fr*e Camntxo. 427 Losing by a strange after- 
game of Folly, all the battels we have won. 1669 hi hi-rei'ue 
Comic. Pev. iWrighi) Here’s a turn with all my heart like 
an aftergame at Irish. 1713 Addison (.atom, vii* •'till there 
remains an after-game to play. 1784 Cowtlr 1 ask 11. 762 
What can aftcr*game"i Of riper joy> f and commerce with the 
' world .. Add to such erudition? 

Afterglow aftAjghm. [Auer- 6.] Aglow 
or refulgence that remains after the disappearance 
of any light, esp. that which lights the western 

sky after sunset; also fig. 

1873 L. Tollfmachf. in bortn. Per. I'cb. 223 [ The belief] 
has left an after-glow of sentiment about the sacredness 
of life. 1877 Miss A. B. Howards iooo m. up A tie xi. 296 
The sun had set, the after-glow had faded, the twilight y:as 
closing in. 1881 A. J.C. Hare Lucca 1. in Gd. lids. \\U. 
24 The peaks . . stand out black and solemn against the 
infinite radiance of the afterglow. 

After-grass (trfUigrnsX [After- 6.] Ihe 
grass which grows after the first crop has been 
mown for hay, or among the stubble alter hanest. 


Hist. if. 104 Their After-grass, of which they make a sort 
of rank 11 ay. 1810 Wordsworth Seeu. Lakes 11823^ 89 1 he 
tender green of the after-grass upon the meadows. 1813 \ an- 
couver Agric. De-eon 202 The after-grass.. is usuall) ted off 

After-gnard (a fUigajd). A ant. [After- 4 b.] 
‘The men who are stationed on the quarter-deck 
and poop, to work the after sails. Generally com¬ 
posed of ordinary seamen and landsmen, constitu¬ 
ting, with waisters, the largest part of the crew, on 
whom the principal drudgery of the ship devolved. 

A i8*6'lL N^Coleridce 6 Months in IV. Indies 277 Even fir-t 
llr.iicn-mis of the navy arc generally sent into the aitcr- 
guard.* 1833 Marrvat Pet. Simple (1863I 89 Now, captain 
of the afterguard, bring a piece of old canvass and some sand 
here, and clean his teeth nicely. ^ 
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AFTERWITTED. 


t A'fterhand, adv. and prep. Obs. or dial. [f. 
After prep. + Hand ; cf. beforehand, behindhand; 
formerly a phrase, after the hand.'] 

A. adv. Afterwards, subsequently; after the 
event. (Still in Sc.) 

*393 Gou ek Con/. II. 31 Then is he wise after the honde. 
e 1425 Wvntol'n Cron. vi. xii. 41 In-tyl hys thowcht ay wald 
he cast, Efterhcnd hys Statis all. 1634 46 J. Row (father) 
Hist. Kirk (1842)387 Marshall did sweare afterhend that he 
had not fyllcd him at all. 1658 S. Lennard Of Wisdom? 
n. vii. § 17 11670* 285 The wise take it before hand .. and the 
feeble and vulgar sort, nfcer-hand. [1868 G. Macdonald 
A’ ob. Fate. 1 . 65 The last time he did it, the puir auld man 
hostit sair efterhin*.] 

+ B. prep. After. Obs. Sc. 

155a Abp. Hamilton Calech. 8 a (Jam.^ Efter hend all this, 
thai turnit thame to the brekaris of the law, saying, etc. 

After-image (a-furrmed^). [After* o.] The 
impression retained by the retina of the eye, or by 
any other organ of sense, of a vivid sensation, after 
the external cause has been removed. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex . s.v., Newton suffered for many years 
from an after-iinage of the sun, caused by incautiously look¬ 
ing at it through a telescope. Ibid., After-images may also 
be experienced in the case of smells, tastes, tones, and im¬ 
pressions of contact. 

AfteringS (u’fDriqz), sb. pi. Obs, or dial, 
[After adv. -r -i.\o 1. Cf. innings] 

1 . The last strainings of milk from a cow. dial. 
1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xx ii.354 Tut one large spoonful 

of steep to five quarts of afterings. 1882 in .V. 4- £>. vi. VI. 

54 The first milk drawn from the cow is the poorest .. the 
latest drawn milk, called the ‘afterings,' is the richest. 

+ 2 . Remaining dregs, alter the main part is ex¬ 
hausted. Obs. 

1609 Bp. Hall Semi. 36 These are the varep^nara, after¬ 
ings of Christ's sufferings. 

t A fterling. Obs. [f. After a. + ling.] An 
inferior. 

1205 Layamon 19127 penne nabbcoO ure afierlinges [r». r. 
onderlingcs] nanc upbreidinges. 

t A'fterli the. Obs. Forms 1 ^EfteralfSa, 3 
EfterlrtS. [QIC. xftera second + Lida mild, serene, 
name of the two months June and July.] OF. name 
for J uly, 

p c 1200 S. Marharetei 1862)23 t^e mone 3 pat on ure Icdcnc 
is • aid englisch cftcrliS inempnet. 

t Afterlong, adv. and prep. Obs. [f. After prep. 

3 + Long.] Lengthwise, along. 

C1320 Cast cl off Lone 724 And caste}) pat li}t so wyde After- 
long he tour and bc-syde. c 1420 fall,id. on Hnsb. in. 139 
Overward and aftcrlongc extende a lyne. 

Aftermatli crlt 3 jin:vji\ Also Aftermowth ; 
see After- in comb. 11. [After- 6 + Math mow¬ 
ing.] Second or later mowing; the crop of grass 
which springs up after the mowing in early summer. 
Also at/rib. 'See also Aftergrass, Aftercrop.) 

1523 Fitzhkruert Surveying 2 Vet hath the lordc the 
Kdysshc and the aftermathe hym selfe for his owne catcll. 
1601 Holland Pliny 11634 I. 506 The grasse will be so high 
grownc, that a man may cut it down and haue a plentiful 
after-math for hay.. 1631 G. Markham Way to Wealth iii. I 
11. vi. 116681 149 Lddish, or After-inath-checse. 1673 Marvell 
K eh ears. Transp. ii. Wks. II. 251 The after-math seldom 
or neuer equals the first herbage. 1834 Son hym Doctor cli. 
(18621391 No aftermath has the fragranceand the sweetness 
of the first crop. 1856 Patmore Angel in House (1866m. 

IV. iv, Among the bloomless aftermath, i860 Partners' Mag. 
1 . 11 . 242/1 Thus treated 1 would calculate on a good after¬ 
math, to be cither sold or used in the yards. 

2 . fig- 

a 1658 Cleveland To Mr. T. C. 22 Rash I^over speak what 
Pleasure hath Thy Spring in such an Aftermath! 1851 II. 
Coleridge P.ss. a Marg. II. 13 The aftermath of the great 
rebellion. 1878 Masque 0/ Poets 135, I am one that hath 
Lived long and gathered in Life’s aftermath. 

Aftermost a fujinost,-m^si),<7.jw/^'/. Forms: 

1 eeftemest, 2 eftemest, 4 aftermost, 8- after¬ 
most. [In form a treble sup’crlativc ofaf ; thus af-te, 
afte-me (Goth, aftumci ), afteme-st (OF. afle/nest, 
Goth, aft u mi si), with a comparative ending inserted 
in the later afte{r)-mc-st. Hut in OF. afte existed 
only in the adv. form trflan (see Aft) with positive 
value ; *afte/ne (cf. forme, hindeme) is not found ; 
and afle/nest was treated as a superlative of aftere 
adj., and used both of time and space. Hence the 
corruption aftermest found already in 12th c.; then 
the word is unknown for 6 centuries, and the modem 
Aftermost may be a new formation on aft, after, 
on analogy of foremost, hinder most, etc.: see -most.] 

+ 1 . Hindmost, last in order. Obs. 
f 880 /Elfred Oros. iv. 6 Donne he sylf mid Sam fyrmestan 
dale wiodaes aeftemestan flu^e. rxooo jElfric O. T. 31 
Deos b< 5 c is aifiemest on dare biblioWcan. 
t 2 . Of time : Last. Obs. 

rxooo O.E. Gosp. John vii. 37 On ham aeftemestan mieran 
freoLdjcjse. c 1160 Hatton Gosp. ibid., On ham after-mesten 
ma-ren freolsda^e. r 1200 Trim Colt. Horn. 23 And elch 
man heren his dom bi eftemeste erdede. 

3 . Naut. Nearest the stern of the ship, most aft. 

1773 Hawkeswortii Poy. (T.) I ordered the two foremost 

and two aftermost guns to be thrown; overboard. 1834 M. 
Scott Cruise 0/Midge (1863) 63 We found a cluster of people 
at the aftermost part of the felucca. 

t A fterness. Obs. [f. After a. + -ness.] The 
quality of being after or later; posteriority. 


1587 Golding De Moritay iv. (1617) 48 Time is but a mea. 
sure of mouing, wherein there is both a forenesse and an 
aftemesse. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Setv. 14 To shut out for. 
merness and aiterncss, which Gods everlastingness has not. 

Afternoon (aftajntf-n). [After- i + Noon ; 
orig. a phrase ; cf. L .post meridiem .] 

1 . The time from mid-day to evening. Formerly 
preceded by at, now in the, during the; and as a 
date on. 

a 1300 A'. Horn 358 1 Go nu,‘ quah heo, ‘ sone And send him 
after none.' 1450 Grecory Chron. (1876) 196 That same day, 
the aftyr non, the Duke of Vorke roode thoroughe London. 
1463 MannerstfHousth.Exp. Eng. 22S The nyte next alore 
tyl the sayd day at aftyr noyn. 1527 Gardiner in Pocock 
Etc. Re/. 38 1 . 73 We abide passage which we trust to have 
this afternoon. 1570 87 Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1806) It. 
70 A terrible eclipse of the sun, at three of the clocke at 
afternoonc. 1587 Tcrhervile Trag. Tales The king..To 
take a nappe at after noone, Into his chamber gotte. 1601 
A. Dent Pathway to Heaven 123 These men serue God in 
the fore-noone, and the diuell in the after-noone. 1669 Pepvs 
Diary '1870* VI. 2 Spent the afternoon in several places. 
<71704 T. Brown Cow. licw Wks. 1730 I. 146 Afternoon 
sleepy in most churches. 1829 Scott Guy M. 217 The fune¬ 
ral was to proceed at one o'clock afternoon. 1842 Tennyson 
Lotos Eaters 3 In the afternoon they came unto a land, In 
which it seemed always afternoon. 1877 Lyttlil Landmarks 
11. ii. 97 She had often sat on summer afternoons admiring 
the majesty of the Arrau Fells. 

2. fig. as in the afternoon of life. 

*594 Shaks. Rich, fjf , in. vii. 186 Kuen in the after-noone 
of her best tlayes. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's P. 461 My lady’s 
cousin Half-sickening of his pensioned afternoon. 1871 Bukk 
Ad Pidcm ix. 162 The world's latest afternoon. 

3 . attrib. 


1577 Tusser Hush. Ixix. 2 Afiernoone doings till suppertime 
come. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. iii. 3 . j 865 609,1 Calling 
for their aflernoon-bevers, before they have concocted their 
dinners. 1711 Shaftesbury Char act. 1737 11. 258 Reading 
an afternoon-lecture to his pupils. 1850 C. Reade Christie 
Johnst. 155 The afternoon beams sprinkled gold on a long 
grassy slope. 1879 Miss Braddon / txen III. 185 How fond 
you gentlemen pretend to be of afternoon tea. 

4 . Comb, afternoon V-man, a tippler. 

16x4 Overbury A Wife,etc. (1638' 196 Make him an after- 
noones man. 1621 Burton Aunt. Mel., Demoer, to Render 
(1657)44 Beroaldus will have drunkards, afternoon men, and 
such as more then ordinarily delight in drink, to be mad. 

t Afternoo’ning, Obs. or dial. The afternoon 
repast or hcver. 

1742 Bailey ted. 10) Dondinner, the Afternooning. I orksh. 

After-pain (u*ftaip<"i;n). [After- 7.] 

1 . A pain which follows later. 

a 1556 Cranmer Wks. II. 182 Although it be pardoned, yet 
after-pains thereof continue so long as we live, a 1624 Sir 
N. Breton in Farr's .S'. P. (18451 I. 196 That bitter smart 
That inward breeds of pleasures afler-paine. 

2 . csp. (in pi.) The pains that follow childbirth. 
Also fig. 

1667 Decay of Chr. Piety v. § tx. 229 The throes and after- 
pains of conscience when sin is brought forth. 1751 Chambers 
( 'yet. s.v., After-pains are pains felt in the loin, the groin, etc. 
after the birth. 1754 64 Smellik Midwifery I. 400 Women 
in the first child seldom have after-pains. 1857 Bullock tr. 
Ca-'.canx , Midwifery 491 The after-pains are occasioned by 
the contraction of the womb. 

Afterpiece (<rftojp/s). [After- 6] 

1 . *A larce or any smaller entertainment after 
the play.’ J. Also fig. 

1806 Mem. of R. Cumberland i. 296 Fight and twenty 
nights it went without the buttress nf an afterpiece, i860 
L. Hunt Autobiog. vi. 127 He could bring the tears into your 
eyes for some honest sufferer in an afterpiece. 1863 Mrs. 
Howitt tr. Bremers Greece l. vi. 202 But the seven years’ tra¬ 
gedy of Greece was still destined to have a bloody afterpiece. 

2 . Naut. The heel of a rudder. 
After-reckoning aftoj^kaniq). [Aster- 7.] 

A subsequent or final account. 

1649 Mariil'ry Obadiah (1865) 63 We come to the after- 
reckomng in the day of Judgment. 1770 Burke Pres. Dis. 
coat. \\ ks. II. 291 Xo rules to confine, no after-reckonings 
to terrify. * 


t A’fterspring. Obs. [After- 9, 6.] 

1 . Posterity, seed, descendants. Cf. offspring. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dett/.v iii. 43 If he should destroy 

the whole world and leaue no afterspring to call vpon him. 
1587 — Of Mornay xxv’n. 437 The afterspring of his children 
that are long hence to come. 

2 . (after-spri ng.) A second and later spring. 

Also fig. 1 b 

1604 W. Vonge Diary 1 Never a better after-spring seen 
in any man s memory, at the end of June. <1x670 Hackkt 
Life of Ii tlhams 11. 30 (D.> To recreate him, and to put an 
after-spring into his decaying spirits. 

After-snpper (nfioj-s^poj). [After- i.] The 
time that intervened between supper (when this 
was at an earlier hour) and bed-time. Obs. or dial. 
except attrib., like after-dinner. 

I 59 ° Shaks. A lids. A. v. i. 34 This long age of three houres, 
Between our after supper and bed-time. 1637 Rutherford 
Lett. 82 (1862) I. 207 It is near after-supper. 183a Miss 
Mitford Our Pillage Ser. v. <1 863)355, 1 left him in the 
hall, just settling quietly to an after-supper nap. 

Afterthought (afui)>§t\ [After- 6, 8 .] 

1 . A subsequent or second thought. 

a 1661 Holyday Juv. io To write but on one side of the 
leaf, leaving the other for any after-thoughts. 17x0 Palmer 
Proverbs 157 III nature, the afterthoughts of which strike 
horror and regret. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xxi. 551 Forced into 
unity., by the afterthought of a subsequent age. 

2 . Reflection after the act; a thought which did 


not occur at the time when the matter to which it 
refers was under consideration: hence a later ex¬ 
pedient, explanation, or device. 

1684 Charnock Attrib. God{ 1834) I. 749 He cannot dis¬ 
cover anything afterwards that may move him to take up 
after-thoughts. 1751 X oung Right Th. vii. 889 Annihilation 
is an after-thought, A monstrous wish, unborn till virtue dies. 
1760 Raper in Phil. Trans. Lt.^99The portico was an after¬ 
thought. 1846 M ill Logic u. iii. §3(1868)211 If any reasons 
were assigned, it would be necessarily an afterthought. 

A’ftertliougllted, a. Having afterthoughts. 

1878 B. Taylor Denk. Argt. 10 Epimetheus, the after- 
thoughted, who receiveth access of vigour in looking back¬ 
ward. 

Afterward (a-fterwajd), adv. and prep. [OE. 
ivfta/nveard, vfteweard, adj., oflcwcarde adv., f. 
nftan, Att, +-wakd ; corrupted already in OE. to 
<r ftenveard, -ivearde, through influence of seflcr. 
After. The original is represented by Aftward.] 
A. adv. 

+ 1 . Of place: Ik-hind ; after. Obs. 

c 1000 /Elfric E.xod. xxxiii. 23 pu jesihst me aeftewearde. 
c izooOrmul. 14793 Faraon wipp all hiss ferd Commaffterr- 
warrd wipp wrappe. c 1350 Will. «y Werwolf \x\ Dom. Archie. 
II. 99 Bi fore went W illiam, and after ward the quene. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy xx. 8198 Then Deffibus drogh furtlt, & 
to pe dede went,.. Eneas afturward with angardly mony. 

f 2 . Naut. Hackward, aftward. Obs. rare. 

a ^618 Raleigh Lett, in Rem. (1661) 252 To make her [a 
shipj swift, is to give her a large Run, or way forward, and 
so at ter ward. 

3 . Of time: In time following, subsequently. 

1297 R« Glovc. 6 Afturward in pis bok me schal here al pus. 
c 1380 Sir Perumb. 163 Of me neuere aftcr-wart i loue ne get 
he none. 1384 Chaucfr L. G. IP. 1655 That aftyrward hat 
brought hire to myschef. 1440 Promp. Pars'. Aftyrward, 
Postca post mod urn. 1579 \V. Fclke He skins's Pari. 315 
Aftcrwarde the mother receiued her daughter. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn, n. viii. § 5 (1873) Afterward ihey come to dis¬ 
tinguish according to truth. 1628 Coke On Littleton 1. «. 
§21 (1633) 24 b. This shall be explaned afterward. 1802 
M ak. Edgfworth Mor. T. (1816) 1 . 207 He might afterward 
.. repeat some lines. 1866 Xealf. Sequences 200 Rufus, the 
afterward Martyr. 

+ 4 . Of order: Next, then, thereafter. Obs. 

*340 Aycnb. 24 tHe) pengp in his herte, uerst to pe dignete, 
efterward to his prosperite, efter pan to his richesses, efter- 
ward jto his lustes. 1581 Campion in Confer, iv (1584) Ee^, 
So being iust, he was made more iust: and so first iust, and 
afterward justified. 

-f 33 . prep. Obs. rare. 

f 1 . Of place : After, following. 

ni75 Lamb. Horn. 45 1 c heom wulle milcien pe weren 
efterward mine milce. < 1200 Ormin 12727 Ta twa Leominng- 
cnihhtess . . ledenn forp Affterrwarrd ure Laferrd. 

t 2 . Of time: After. 

oxooo Riddle (Grein) xvi. 14 rif he me afterweard eallcs 
weorpep. 

J 3 . Of manner : After, in quest of. 

< 1230 Halt Aleid. 27 To wearnen mcidnes pat ha beon pe 
la.ssc afterward swuch ping. 

t C. conjunctively. After (that). Obs. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (1869* 24 Aftyrward that he was 
fully comnie to hym selfe ageyne. 1607 Topsei.l Eour - 
footed Beasts (1673! 400 Afterward they had sacrificed, they 
were delivered from the mice. 

Afterwards (crftajwajdz), adv. [f. prec., with 
adverbial genitive ~es, -s . At first a northern form. 
See -wards.] At a later time, subsequently. 

<*1300 St. Brandan 10 And underne siththe and iniddai 
and afterwardcs non. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 588 Off hys 
ctlyng rycht swa It fell. As 1 sail eftirwartis tell. x6ox Shaks. 
Jnl.C. 11. i. 164 Like Wrath in death, and Enuy afterwards. 
16x1 Bible John xiii.36 Thou canst not follow me now; but 
thou shalt follow me afterwards, 1756 Burke Pint/. Rat. 
Soc. Wks. 1 . 2: The war was brought home to them, first by 
Agesilaus, and afterwards by Alexander. 1842 J. H. New¬ 
man Ch. of Pathers 385 In the afterwards metropolitan city 
of Canterbury. 

After-wit (crftsjwi t). [f. After- 7, 8.] arch. 

11. l-aler knowledge; the knowledge of riper 
years or later times. Obs. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Politic vi. 313 The after-wit of later 
days hath found out another more exquisite distinction. 
1653 GAUDEN Ilieraspistes 12 Those, that have now' attained 
their after-wits, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759I 156 Your after¬ 
wit is like to be your best. 

t 2 . Second thought, reconsideration. Obs. 

1607 A. F. in Tppself s Potirfooted Beasts (1673) 142 Which 
delay hath made somewhat better, and ‘ deuteraiphrontidesf 
after wit, more meet to be perused. 

3 . esp. Wisdom after the event, that comes too late. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse{Arb.) 18 Afterwittes are euer best, 
burnt Children dread the fire. 1586 G. Whitney in Farr’s 
S. P. (1845) 1 . 206 After-witts are like a shower of rayne, 
Which nioistcs the soile when witherd is the graine. 1656 
Trapp Exp. Matt . xxv. 11(1868)254/1 Jehoshajihat in tem¬ 
porals was ever wise too late..and paid for his after-wit. 
1736 Bailev (Fol.) Prov. ’After wit is everybody’s wit!’ 

f 4 . Hence, Recognition of former folly, practical 
repentance, a ‘ coming to one’s senses.’ Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xx. v, Who that is ruled by her 
higher estate, Of hys after wytte shall never be shent. 1660 
Swinnocke DoorSalv. Opened roi M«Tawia signifieth.. after- 
wit, a change of mind, or making wise for the future. 

A*fterwi:tted, a. Wise when too late; want¬ 
ing forethought. 

c 1536 Tin dale Exp. Matt, vi (L)., Our fashions of eating 
make ns slothful.. afterwitted (as we call it), uncircumspect, 
inconsiderate, heady, rash. 1656 Trapp Exp. Matt. xxv. 2 
(1868)253 ft The most imprudent, improvident, after-witted. 
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AGAIN. 


After-wort (crft3.iwik.it). [After- 6.] The 
second run of beer. 

1725 Bradley Fam, Diet. s.v. Striving, [As] for the after- 
worts .. what comes from the first wort will serve well enough 
to boil again with them. 1742 Loud. «y Country Brewer r. 
(cd. 4) 48 The After-worts ol small Beer come into the same 
Bachs or Coolers where the strong Worts had just been, 

Aftonite. Min. See Aphthonitk. 

Aftsounes, var. Eft.soons adv., soon after. 
Aftward (aftwaid), adv. [f. Aft + -ward.] 4 T11 
the direction of the stem/ Smyth Sailor's IVd.-bk. 
Aftyr, obs, form of After. 

Afure, obs. form of Afire. 

Afurst, obs. form of Athirst. 

Afy(e, earlier form of Affy v., to give faith. 
Afyght(e, bad sp. of Afaite v. Ohs., to subdue. 
Afyn ; var. of Affine adv. Ohs., finally, 

Ag-yVv/". assimilated form of JL. ad- to, at, be¬ 
fore g, as in ag-glutindtus, ag-gravdtus, ag-gressio. 
Reduced in OKr. to a-, and so entered Eng. as in 
agregtr, a-grever, a-grtge, a-grieve . Afterwards 
refashioned after L. in all words that survived into 
mod. Eng., exc. a-grcc {ag-grdldre), and spelt ag¬ 
in all words taken from L. into mod. Fr. or Eng. 
As in other forms of ad-, erroneously substituted 
in 16th c. for a- from other sources, as a(g)grisc, 
OE. a-gr/san. 

In certain words, before g sounded ((I5), tbe ori¬ 
ginal ad- has been preferred, as ad-geniculate, ad- 
generate ; before gn- a * is found, as a-gnate (also 
ad-natc), a-gnizc, a-gnomcn (also ad-nomen ). 

I! Aga, agha( 3 ga;, rcga). [Turk, aglw master.] 
A commander or chief officer in the Ottoman em¬ 
pire ; originally a military title, but used also of 
civil officers and as a title of distinction. 

1600 Poky Leo's Hist. Africa 386 Neither can (hey be 
judged by any but the Agaes. 1628 Diguy Coy. to .'/edit. 
[18681 15 The Agaw, the principall officer next to the Bassa. 
1667 Loml. C(iz. cxxxv/2 The Aga of the Januaries in quality 
of paymaster to the Army. 1865 Daily Tel. 6 Nov. 5/5 The 
different tribes..and the aghas who arc to command them, 
t Agad, int. Obs. [A euphemistic alteration of 
0 Godi earlier A God! ] An expletive expressive 
of strength of feeling, conviction, etc.: - K«.\]>. 

1728 Fielding Love in Seth Masques 1. v. Agad, and that 
opinion is not singular. 1752 Mrs. Lennox Fan. Quixote 
vii. xiii. 11 . 168 Agad ! I have no great mind to a halier. 

Agadic (aga-dik), a. [f. Agada, a Eatiniml 
form of 11 augADA.] Of or belonging to the Hag- 
gada, legendary (Rabbinic). 

1878 Sciiili.er-Szinf.ssy in Academy 605/1 The beautiful, 
but disconnected, Agadic sayings of the ancient Rabbis. 
1881 At hence um 3a Apr. 592/3 lie invokes also the Agadic 
expositions as a help for his system. 

Again (age-n, ag^ n), adv., prep., conj. Forms: 

1 ongegn, ongrogn, ongeeegn, ong£n, on^edn, 
ons&n ; later as^n, a^ean, as6n. South. 2 orcein, 
ojein, an3en, 2-4 a3ein, asen, 3 ae, 3-4 a$eyn, 
asaya, ay6, 4 ayein, a3een, 5 ayhen, ayh6, 5-6 
ayen(e. North. 4 ogayn(e, ogainf e, 4-6 agayn(c, 
again(e, (*SV. agane, agone). Midi. 3 onn^oenn, 
a'.ean, a3an, a3eon, ajon, agen, 3-4 ageyn, 5-6 
ageyn(e, agein(e, agayn(e, 5-7 againe, j-qagain, 
in poets agen. 

[1. OE. like the cogn. langs. shows two forms: (1) 
onrcan, earlier *ongcagti, ongca’gn, ongvgn, *ongagn, 
OflG. in gagan, cf. OS.gagn sb., gagn- adv. pref.; 
(2) ought, earlier ongegn, ongegn, OS. angegin, OI 1 G. 
in gegin, tngegini (M 11 G. cngcgenc, engein, mod. 
G. entgegen), ON. igegn (Sw. igen, Dan. igjen) ; f. 
on, in + (1) gagn, (2) gegn, best explained as 
*gng{a)na, *gag{a)ni, variant 0- and 1- stems of 
gag\a)n. Not found in Gothic. From ought came 
the various southern forms of which ayen was the 
type; from the earlier ongegn, ongegn, the tyj>e 
aye in ; from agedn, the southern and midi, types 
ay an, ay on ; from the earlier ongxgn, ongiegn (perh. 
influenced later hy Norse), the northern a-gain. 
The late agen was a mixed form between ayen 
and again, and showed the common literary pro¬ 
nunciation even when again was written; hence it 
was used by the poets down to the present cen¬ 
tury (found 1834). Rut this is now obs., and the 
pronunciation (agt T »-n) from the spelling has also 
largely displaced t^agem). 2. The primary meaning 
of gag ft, gegn seems to have been ‘direct, straight ’ 
tsee Gain a. and sb,, and cf. OS.gegn adj.), whence 
on-gegn ‘in a direct line with, opposite, facing 
locally,’ and so extended to all ideas of meeting, 
opposition, reversal, recurrence, repetition. Ori¬ 
ginally a separable adverbial particle, as in ongegn- 
ettman, which, when separated from the vb., be¬ 
came an adv. or prep, according to the construction ; 
he ey/ned agin, he him ey/ned agin , he cymcb him 
agin, he ey/ned agin him or hint. 3 . As early 
as 1130 there arose in the south a variant with 
advb. genitive a)cncs, againcs, corrupted bef, 1400 


to ajcnsl, against (see next word) as the preposi¬ 
tional form. Karlyin 16th c. again was restricted 
to the advb. use, and against alone used as prep. 
(and conj.). In Sc. and north Eng. where against 
was not adopted, again still retains all its early 
constructions, occasionally borrowed also by south¬ 
ern writers since 15-25*] 

A. adv. 

1 . fa. In the opposite direction ; back. Obs. 

993 Salt. Maldon 137 D.xt spere sprengde, 5 a;i hit sprang 

oilman, c 1220 Leg. St. Hath. 1368 & ba binden ham swa, 
pc fet & tc honden, pat ha wrungen a^ain. 1382 Wvci.M' 
lice ins. xiii. 13 Be thou not lo gredi, lest thou be put n^een 
I1611 put backl. c 1400 Ajol. for Loll. 105 pe wif of Loth, 
bat.. loking a^en. was tumid in to an image of salt. Ibid. 
No man leying hand to J>e plowe, and loking a3en,is able to 
pe kyndam of God. 1480CAXTON Chron. ling, clxiii. 147 
The wnUshmcn .. were so strong that they dryuen the 
englysshtncn ageyne. 

b. csp. with go, come, wend, turn, throw: back, 
csp. all Lhc way back, back lo the point of starting. 
Obs. exc. in the arch, and dial, ‘turn again,’ and 
as in d. 

c jooo /Km'RIC How. Sweet 77 > Oecyrde sc apostol on^can 
mid ntiduin wuiAmynte. 1031 ( KE. Chron. < Parker MS.i Her 
com Cnut agan to Knglaloudc. 1070 Ibid. Swa 1 hennas 
to pam liman age;in ferde buton bletsunga- e 1175 Lamb. 
How. 79 }if [hi marc spene -4 of pine hwaa io a^encherre*. al 
ic pe 3ddc. r 1200 Trtn. Coll. Horn. 91 1 lhc c‘ri>tene man 
make5 pis dai procession fro chirdic lo chirdie and eft agen. 

<• 1250 Gen. 4 Exod. 3=67 Do quo&en he, * wciitle we a-gen, 
An(dJ Israel folc lele we ben/ c 1300 ticket 147 And was oute 
ihreo 3er and an half, er lie a3c com. 1387 Trev isa Higdon 
Rolls Scr. I. 407 Fvtule and see, And panne torne home ,150. 
1398 — tiarth. Del*, ti. iv. iii. <1495*347 A cerde that comyih 
agaync into itself and is renewed. 1513 More Edso. I \ 
(16411 17 But sith things passed cannot be called againe. 
1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. i. 217 Nay, come againe, good 
Kate, 1 am a gentleman. 1611 Cywb. in . iii. \ Againe : and 
bring me word how ’tis with her. 1611 Bible Jitdg. iii. iy 
1 lee biinselfc turned againe from the quarries. —- Luke 
\. 35 When I come again, I will repay thee [i88r devised 

l. when I come back again, will repay theej. 1678 Benyas 
Filgrin/g Come then, Neighlumr Pliable, let us turn again, 
and go home. 1742 Kiciiaruson Pamela 111 . 3' 3 Chi anti 
shut the Chamber-door and come to me again. A r, h. * Turn 
again Whittington, ihricc f.ortl Mayor of London !' Mod. 
Se. 1 have come far enough, it is time for me to turn again. 

+ c. 7 'o and again: to and fro, backwards and 
forwards. Obs. 

1628 Dicbv I 'ey. to Mcdit. 1186817 Wee plyed to and againe 
the Spanish shore. 166s Puns Diary 15 July, Staid an 
hour crossing the water to and again. 1697 Pukry Hist. 
Colt. Am. Cot. C/i. They all sat down not at a table bill lo 
and again about the room as we are now sitting. 1702 W. J, 
tr. tiruyns Coy. to Levant ii. 3 A while Plume of Peacocks 
Feathers., which they wafted to and agen to drive oil the 
Flies. 1719 De Fob OwsivtiSsSi 356 He walked along die 
shore, to-and-again, with his father. 1736 Baili-.y (FolA 
d. strengthened with back, n’-turn; thus passing 
into 3. (In OE. cj't ‘again’ was strengthened by 
ongean ‘back’; in mod. Eng. again ha\ing taken 
lhc place of eft requires back in place of on garni) 
1052 O.E. Chron. liquid MS.i And ?,ewende pa Godwine 
corl ul ajean.. and 5a o5ra scijiu ^ewenden hcom eft oilcan 
to Saiulwic. 1506 Gevi.FORn I'y/gr. 7 Hie 1 6th day of June 
we rctournyd ayen 10 Vcnys. 1592 Shahs. Korn. $ Jut. n. 
iii. 8 Nurse, come hacke againe. 1611 Bible Frcn\ ii. 19 
None that goc vnio her, returne againe. 1813 Scorr Trierm. 
11. xxii, Recall thine oath ! and lo her glut Poor Gyneth can 
return agen. 

2. In reaction or reciprocal action; in return, in 
reply, in response, back ; either of an action re¬ 
turned, or one done in return for it. Obs. or arch. 
cxc. in * Answer again,’ and as in b, c. 

c 1220 Leg. St. Hath. 1331 We nullen, ne nc duren, warpen 
na word a}nin. C1305 St. Edm. Co/tf. 31 Hi seide a^e pal hi 
nc mive no^t bi so lute beo. e 1386 Chaucer Squiercx T. 
124 And answerc hym in his langage ageyn | Lansd. a^eine, 
Ciimb, a-geyn). c 1440 Costa A‘^w.(i879>1x. 245[Hc] we tide 
a 3onge gentil damiselle to wyfc; and be loviede hir moche, 
and she hatide him aycnc. c 1500 Xotbornne Mayd. (1842) 
33 For neuer a dell He wyll me lout* agayne. 1535 Cover- 
hale 7 udg. i. 7 As I hauc done, so hath God rewarded me 
agayne. 1557 N.T. (Genev.i Tit. ii. 9 Not answering againe, 
nei l h e r p ickers. 1592 S u a ks. Vch. <$■ A don . 1 r 13 W ho d i d no t 
whet his teeth at him again. 1596 — Verdi. J on. 1. ii. 87 11 c 
would pay him againe when he was able. 1600 — A. V. L. 

m. v. 132 ,1 maruell why 1 answer’d not againe. x6ii Bible 
Luke vi. 35 Doc good and lend, hoping for nothing againe. 
1662 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869! 68 The which we doe 
faithfully promise shall be pnyd to you agayne. 1742 
Richardson Pamela III. 78 If he did not love me again, 
would he have flung his Book at my head ? c 1840 Lonck. 
Endymion vii, Ye shall be loved again ! Mod. (? dud.) Very 
saucy, and inclined lo answer agam. 

b. csp. in ring, echo, etc. again, To echo back, re¬ 
echo ; passing into,To sound in response orsym pat hy. 

1561 Bible (Gcncv.) 1 Sam. iv. 5 All Israel shouted a mightie 
shoutc, so that the earth rang againe. [So 1611; Wvci- 
thnrj sowncdc. Coverd. sounded withall-l 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. v. iii. 53, 1 would applaud thee to the very Lccho, 
That should applaud againe. 1810 Scott f.adyo/L. 11. xix, 
Kcho his praise agen. 1837 Dickens PtcFiv. I. 261 He 
laughed till the glasses in the sideboard rang again. 

c. From echo, extended to creak, crack, thrill, 
shake, reel, dance, ache, shine, gleam, wink, etc., 
to express sympathetic response to action, indicat¬ 
ing the intensity of the action itself. 

a 1536 Tindale Writings (1849) II. 12 They make poor 
women howl again. 1596 Shaks. Merch. I * 111.i1.205 Wooing 
hccrc, vntill 1 swet againe.. f gat a promise. *623 Mas¬ 


singer Dk. of Milan 1. i. Drink hard; and let the health 
run through the city. Until it reel again. 1710 Palmer 
•Preroerbs 53 To open upon the cry till they are hoarse again. 
1837 Dickens Piokw. , 'The wind blowing.. till every timber 
of the old house creaked again. Ibid., Rubbing away (with 
the towel| till his face shone again. 1857 W. Collins Dead 
Secret 11 . 77 She gallops and gallops till the horse reeks 
again, c 1870 — titter Hit. 286 He struck his fist on the table 
so heavily that the,wood cracked again, 
ik Hack into a former position or state ; back. 
a 1067 Charter of Eadweard in Cod. l/iptom. IV. 195 Gif 
ani land sy owt of Sen biscoprichc ^edon, ich willc 5 ;ci hit 
cume in ongean. c 1250 Gen. 4 Exod. 405 And he sal brin- 
gen man a-gen In paradislo wunen and ben. 1297 R. Glouc. 
36 And a ijeyii in his kyndoin mid gret honour ydo. C1350 
Will. Paler no 4254 Til pnu .. hnue helcd pc werwolf. . and 
maked to man a^e. 1387 Trevisa Higdon Rolls Scr. I. 119 
Anon pey were i-casl vp a^c. a 1400 Covent. Myst. 377 From 
deihe to lyue 1 am resyn ageyn. 1475 tik. of Noblesse 
2 For rclevyng and geiing ayen the said Reaunte. c 1540 
Wyatt Com pi. Love to Season 157 ‘Thou gave her once/ 
quod 1, ‘but by and by Thou took her ayen from me!' 
1591 Shaks. Two Gent. it. i. 129 l ake them againe. 1601 

— All s Welt v. iii. 131 And would never Receive the 
ring again, a 1665 Cleveland Obseq. 40 Perhaps an Ignis 
fit ruts now and ihcn Starts up in holes, slinks and goes 
out agen. 1728 Yovng Love of Fame v. <17571 121 *1 lien 
Like April suns, dives into clouds agen. a 1763 Sues stone 
Odes 214 'Tis yours, ye fair, to bring those days agen. 1790 
Wolcott 1 Peter Pindar) If 'ks. 1812 II. 338 Go, children, to 
your leading-strings agen. 1818 Byron Chi/de IIor. 1. \ii, 
Monks might deem their lime was conic agen. 1855 II.Ki.li> 
Leot. Eng. Lit. vi. 118781 216 Bringing.. the old books to 
light and life again. 

b. Hack in a former position or state; anew; 
once more as before. 

c 1385 Ciiacchk Leg. G. Won/. 72 As of tbe lef agayn the 
flour to make. 0 1440 Cost a Pom. 11879' 95 H e is here ayene ! 
a 1447 Cm.. Bi.ai eort in Kills Orig. Lett. t. 4 1 . 8 Letteseelc 
the Cofir n'eyn with a signet of myn. 1624 Qi arlls Job 
<1717) 213 Confess to men, 1 was a Leper, but am clear agen. 
1712 Siiele Sped. No. 492. § 3 These careless pretty crea¬ 
tures are \erv Innocents again. 1835 Ckabue Par. h'eg. 11. 
536 And K<<i>in never was himself again. 1849 Macavlay 
Hist. Eng. 11 . 78 The principles of the treaty of Dover were 
again the principles of the foreign policy of l .ngland. Mod. 
Ctown in the Pantomime : ‘ Here we arc again !’ 

4. Kcpetilion ol an actioii or fact: Another time ; 
once more; any more ; anew. 

1382 W\cut- En ins, xxxi. 42 Bere thou not hym doun in 
a^ce asking, t 1450 Los Lite 11 Grail wi. 367 Thannc Joseph 
n^en took pat schicwc.. And bond him a',«. tt in allc memies 
silit. 1526 Tindale John viii. 7: 'I’hen sayde le**us agayne 
| Wyci., eft] vnto lliem. a 1528 Ski lton Dk. of Albauey 153 
For ye be false echmic False anti false again. *593 Shaks. 
Etch. //, v. iii. 133 Spcakc it again ! Twice saying Pardon 
doth not pardon tuattic. 1602 Hand, 1. ii. 188, I shall ivt 
look upon his like again. 1611 Btuu. GVw.viii. 2*. I will not 
againe I Wyci.. nn more] curse the ground any more for man’s 
sake, a 1622 Wnin u lirit. A'entomb. 164 ,1 saw how Cities, 
Commonwealths,and men, Did rhe and fall, ami rise and fall 
agen. 1736 11 . Bruwnl Pipe of Tob. B. P.rii. 21 Happy ihricc 
and thrice agen, Happiest he of happy men. 1835 Crmhu. 

/ Hinge 1. 193 He hears and smiles, then thinks again and 
sighs. 1849 Macaulay Hid. Fug. II. 137 He meditated the 
design of again confiscating and again portioning out the 
soil of half the island. 

b. 'Phis sense is more fully expressed by once 
again, over again ; and the repetition increased by' 
too and again (obs.J, again and again, ever and 
again, time and again. Now and again: occasion¬ 
ally, now and then. 

1535 Coyer dale 1 AY/;^r xviii. 34 Doit yet once. Anti they 
dvd it once agayne. 1604 Shaks. Oth. «. iii. 372, 1 haue 
told thee often, and I rc-tcll thee againe and againe, 1610 

— Temp. 1. ii. 134 ,1 .. Will cry it ore againe. Ibid. in. ii. 44 
Hearken once againe to the suite 1 made lo thee. 1659 
Ross in Burton's Diary (18281 IV. 379 Your Committee too 
and again nflcml it as an expedient. 1703 Mo.non Meoh. 
Fxere. 26 You may thus work it round again and again. 
1759 Johnson Kassdas xlv. <1787) 130They came again and 
again, and were every time more welcome than before. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Fug. IV. 91 Again and again the assailants 
were driven back. 1865 A. Trollope tielten Est. i\\ 96, I 
will come up every now and again. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. iv. 414 Time and again, he, listening to such word, 
Felt his heart kindle; time and again did seem As though a 
cold and hopeless tune he heard. 1876 Freeman Sorm. 
Conq. III. xii. 188 The name appears over and over again. 
1880 Cypi.es Hum. Exp. iii. 63 l hc flesh, cver-and-again, 
pleasantly tingles. 

I 5 . Repetition of quantity: Once repeated; as 
much again - this and as much more, twice as 
much ; half as much again = this and half as much 
more, one-and-a-half times as much. 

1503 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. iii. 7 Lent shall bee as long 
againe as it is. 1669 Boyle Cant. Mew Exper. 1. (1682) 11 
A good deal larger., if not as large agen. a 1700 Dryuen 
Dnfresnoy 1 J.) A theatre as large and as deep again. 1709 
Pope Criticism 81 Yet want as much again to manage it. 
1774 Golusm. Nat. Hist . v. 178 The Grouse is about half 
as large again as a Partridge. 1878 Huxley Phystogy. 84 
About half as heavy again as an equal bulk of atmospheric air. 

6 . Repetition locally (as on a tour): In any (or 
some) other place to which you may go; any¬ 
where or somewhere besides, or further, arch. 

1555 Fardle ofFacions 11. x. 2co Horses and mares, in suche 
plentie, as 1 bcleuc no parte of tnc earth hath againe. a x6*6 
Bacon (J.) There is not, in the world again, such a spring 
and seminary of brave military people as in Kngland, Scot¬ 
land, and Ireland. Mod. You'll not meet with the like of 
it in London again. . . 

7 . As another point or fact. a. of transition or con¬ 
trast : On the other hand. b. of simple succession: 
Further, moreover, in the next place, besides. 
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a 1533 Frith Ahsuk R as tell § 15 He saith, We have an 
advocate; and saith again, for our sins. *580 Baret Atvearie 
A 222 And he againe on the other parte. 1593 Shaks. Rich. ■ 
//, 11. ii. 113 Th* other againe Is my kinsman. Ibid. v. v. 15 
Come, litle ones : And then, again, it is as hard to come, as 
for a Camel) To thred the posteme of a needles eve. 161* 
Hiule 2 Sant, xvi, 19 And againe, whom should I serue? 
1694 R. Lestrange Fables (J.) Those things that we know 
not what to do withal, and those things, again, which another 
cannot part with. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 87 But now 
again, see what succeeds to this. 1853 Wallace Euclid in. 
v, Azain, because E is the centre of the circle CDG, EC is 
equal to EG. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 499 What 
again is the legal effect of the words? 

+ 33 .prep. Obs. or dial. 

** Illustrations of the development of the prep, 
from separable adverbial article. 

a 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1067 p;t he onjeAn-c< 5 m. Satan 301 
(Grein) {Sc he] us onjcan-cymcS. Hymn iv. 59 iGrein'ponne 
storm cyme 5 minum jacste onjejn. AClfric Horn. (Sweet 
77) Him union onjean weras and wif. Ags. Cos/. Lukexiv. 

31 HwscJer he m*je cuman ajen pone pe hym ajen cymd. 
c 1250 Cen. <y Ear. 1796 Esau him cam a3en. Ibid. 3912 King 
.. cam hem ageon. a 1300 Havctok 2024 Hwo mihte so mam 
stonden ageyn? Ibid. 3912 Hwomouhte ageyln] so many 
Monde ? 1340 Hampolk Pr. Consc. 7942 Nathyng pam sallc 
ogaync-stand. Ibid. . 7964 Na thyng sallc mow ogayne ham 
stand, c 1460 Town/. Myst. 41 My bydyng standes he not 
ogane. 

11 . Of position : Opposite to, facing, in front of, 
in full view of. ( = Against 1.) 

' c 950 Lind. Gos/. Luke xix. 30 Gaas in woerc pa:t onjcacjn 
5 s \Kus/r.v ongagnj. c 1000 Ags. Cos/., ibid. Farad on p.ct 
caslel pc onjean Ir-.r. onjen] inc ys. c 1000 sElfkic Pent. 
xxxii. 49 On pam lande Moab, onjean Iericho. c 1175 Lantb. 
Horn. 3 pane caste! pet is on^ein eou. 1297 R. Gloic. 6 
Kucnc a^eyn Frau nee stonde pe contre of Cmchestre, Nor- j 
wiche a3eyn Rcnvinarc, Chcstre a^eyn Yrlond. 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Consc. 6366 pe son sal pan in pe estc stande.. And 
pe monc ogayne it in pe weste. c 1385 Chaucer Leg. G. li ’out. 
Pro). 48 To seen this flowrc ayein the .sunne sprede. c 1430 
Syr Generides 8323 Right ageyn IClarionas) he stoodc. c 1440 
Morte A rth. 85 The mayde knelyd the kynge a .gayne. 1466 
J. Poston's Funeral in Lett. 349 11 . 266 To the iiii orders of 
fryers that rede ageyn the cors. 

+ 2 . Jig. Of mental attitude or disposition : To¬ 
wards. in tbe sight of, in regard to. =■ Against 3. 

1340 Ayenb. 114 Ne is hit na5t grat ping ne grat ofservingc 
aye God. c 1430 Lydgai k Pachas 11. xxvi. (1554* 62 a, To be 
piteous Ageine Cre>us. c 1440 Morte A rth. 52 A.geyne the 
kynge trator is he. 1540 Whittinton Fully' s OJfyce 1. 44 

11 owe we shulde bchane ourselfe agayn other men. 

+ 3. Of motion; In a direction contrary to orfacing; 
towards, in the direction of, forward to, to meet. 

894 O. E. Chron., H.i woldon ferian nord weardes.. onjeiin 
da seipu. <"1175 Lamb,Horn.$ L're drihten sende his ii apostles 
03ein pene caste), c 1200 Moral Ode 351 pos god uneade 
a^ien pe cliue and a^ien pe heie hulle. c 1250 Got. \ Exod. 
1438 F.liczer him cam a-gon. c 1300 St. Brand. 32 That A}e 
me.. three journeyes he wende. c 1380 Sir Fern mb. 3624 
And prykep ys stedc & forp he nam Agayn pc hulle an heje. 
c 1386 Chaucer Man of L. T. 293 And preyeth hir for to ride 
agein the quecne. c 1440 Morterth. 24 They ran as swithe 
as euyr they might Oute at the gates hym agayne. 
i b. In reception of, in welcome of. -= Against 5 b. 

<11300 Havelok 1106 Belles dede he ageyn hire ringen. 
1330 K. Brunne Chron. 118 Maid pe Empenee com to lend, 
pe castelle of Arondelle open ageyn hir fond. 

f 4 . Advancing into forcible contact or into colli¬ 
sion with ; = Against 6 . 

a 1300 Havelok 568 Hise croune he per crakede Ageyn a 
gret ston. a 1325 Metr. Horn. 32 Mani pas, That than igain I 
me casten was. c 1380 Sir Ferutnb. 2850 Wip ys fuste hardc 
a gerte! Gyoun agayn pe tcp. Ibid. 2369 Casten a^e pe wal. 
c 1384 Ciiaucfr II. of Fattte 1035 Betynge of the see ..ayen 
the roches holowc. a 1593 Marlowe Edward If it. ii. 209 
Li he l s arc cast again thee in the street. 

+ 5 . Towards with hostile intent; to meet in 
hostility. - Against i i . 

c 1000 Ags. Cos/. John xviii. 29 Hwylce wrohtc bringe je 
onjean pysne man? c 1250 Gen.Exod. 3912 King.. scon, 
for to figten cam hem ageon. 1297 R. Glouc 451 Ladde ost 
gret ynou a;e pe kyng & his. a 1305 St. fames in E. E. Poems 
0862' 5S A^cn pc dcucl he.com adoun : & bad pc schrewe 
abide. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xix. 356 To gone agayne pryde. 
c 1400 Dcstr. Troy .\vi. 7315 The Prinse hym pcrsayuit and 
preset hym agayn. 1664 Flodden Field viii. 75 Who man¬ 
fully march’d them again. [178* Trumhull McFingal 11. 
{1795) 41 To each of whom, to send again ye Old Guy of 
Warwick were a ninny. 1 

+ 0. gen. In hostility or active opposition to 
(with fight, strive, act, be, speak, murmur, etc.) = 
Against 12. 

t 1000 Ags. Gos/. Mark ix. 40 Se pe nis ajen eow se is for 
eow I?\ r. a jean; Lind, <5- Rus/tw. wid). 1012 O. E. Chron. 
Weard pa se here swipe astyred an jean done biscop, c 1175 
Cott. Horn. 219 And habbe anwealda and riche an}en godel- 
michti. c 2200 Ormin 1842 He shollde fihhlenn Onn^arn ane 
drake, c 1300 Beket 54 Dude here bestea^e the Prince. Ibid. 
1456 Than contek holde in suchc lond, and namelichc ae the 
Kinge. 1340 H am pole Pr. Consc. 4142 Anticrtst es.. Als he 
pat es ogayn Crist ay. 1430 A. B. C. of Aristotle in Babees 
Bk. 10 Argue not a3en pat. c 1450 Merlin 55 Ye shull fight 
ageyn yowre enmyes. 1521 Fisher tKks. 311 The sermon 
of lohan the bysshop of Rochester made agayn the perni- 
cyous doctryn of Martin luuthcr. c 1550 Ciieke Malt. xxi. 

12 Y rt murmured again y e good man of y e house. 1604 
Middleton Five Gallants 11. ni. Wks. 11 .255 Go and suborn 
my knave again me here. 1829 Scott Antiq. xv. 96 I’m no 
again your looking at the outside of a letter neither. 

fb. In competition with, as against. 

c 1385 Chaucer /-. G. IK 189 In preysing of the flour agayn 
the leefe, No more than of the come agayn the sheefe. 
f 7 . Opposed to in tendency or character, contrary 
to.-A gainst 10. 


c 1000 Ags. Cos/. Matt, v. 23 paet pin brodorhaefS £nij ping 
ajen pe [v. r. ajedn; Lind, <4 Rus/nv. widj. . c 1230 Ancren 
Riwle 200 Onlodest God & most a^ean his grace. 1340 
Ham pole Pr. Consc. 304 pat men pam says ogayn pair 
Jikyng. c 1386 Chaucer Knightes T. 1593 A 1 be it that it 
is again his kind. 1424 Paston Lett. 4 I. 13 Ageyn the 
kinges peas. 1432-50 tr. Higden Rolls Ser. I. 131 Hit is 
hareyne in pastures, ageync the nature of other regioncs. 
* 5*3 Fitziieroert Surveying 4 It were agayne reason to a 
bridge a man of his ownc right. 1596 R. H. tr. Lavaterns's 
Ghostes S/ir. 128 Licence to doo these things .. againe 
his ownc expresse commaundcment. 

t 8. In resistance to. = Against 13. 

1048 O. E. Chron., Him l&d ware daet hi onje.Ln heora 
cynehlaford standan s^coldan. c 1230 Ancren Riwle 50 
piccure a^ein pe wind, a 1300 Rel. Antiq. 1 . 63 polemod 
a}ean allc wowes, and in alle uveles. 1375 Barbour Bruce 
IV. 186 Neyll the bruce held Kyndrummy Agane his sone. 
1384 Chaucer Mother of God 111 We mowen make resist¬ 
ance^ Ageyn the feend. a 1423 James I King's Qttair u. x. 
Again disircsse confort to seke. 1488 Act 4 lien. VII, xix. 

§ i The defence of this land ageyn oure ennemyes outwarde. 

+ 9 . In return for, in exchange for; in place of, 
instead of. = Against 14. 

c 1175 Lamb. Ilom. 15 Ne scab pu }clden vuel on3cin utiel 
nuda. c 1230 Halt' Met'd. 7 Nis tis peowdom inoh a;ain pat. 

1 10 . 'Lime: Towards, drawing near; near the 
beginning of. = Against 17. 

1096 O. E. Citron. (Laud MS.i Fela hungerbitene onjean 
winter ham tuxon. c 1305 St. Edm. Cottf. 14 A^cn cue he 
cudde furst his lyf. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 1940 The wynd 
arose ayen the nyght. 

i 11. In view of, in anticipation of, in preparation 
for; to meet. = Against 18. 

c 1230 IIati Meid. 31 Hwen he beod ute, hauest a^ain his 
ham cume sar care & cic. < 1250 Gen. A- Ex. 562 Dat arche 
was a fctelcs good, set and limed a-gen (He flood. 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Consc. 4041 Thir takens . . pat ogayn pe worldes 
ende shuld be. < 1380 Sir Peru mb. 1496 pys message rs 
agayn pe morwe i a-rayd hem for hure message, c 1386 
Chaucer Sqniercs V'. 134 Ageyn this lusty soniercstydc. 
01450 Syr Eglamore in Dorn. Archil. II. 202 Ageyn ye 
cvyn ye kyng gart dy^t A hath for ye gentyll kny^t. 
t C. conj. or conj. adv. Obs. or dial. 

11. In return for the adverse fact that, 
a. with relative particle, b. simply, 
c 1175 Lamb. Ilom.'zx And he hine iblecie on3ein pe he 
hine acursede. cxzoo Ormin 11143 lP* e 53 l himm sinndenn 
eweme, onnjam pait te}} llimm w:ercnn .tt uncwemc. 

t 2 . Of time : Against the time that, before that, 
a. with relative particle, b. simply, 
c 1200 Ormin 6128 All pe birrp biucchenn itt pe preost o 
Godcss hallfe, OnnTxn patt he shall shrifenn |>e. t 1315 Pol. 
Songs 151 A^cyn tnis cachcreles cometh, thus y mot care. | 
a 1400 Sir Perceval 192 Wolde scho no^te with hir here Bot 
a lyttillc Scottes sperc, Agayne hir sone ^ode. 1632 M assin- 
cer City Madam in. i, (iet . . His cap and pantofles ready 
. . And a candle Again you rise, 
t Agai*n-, [the advl\, was fonnerly used in 
many verbal combinations, which arc now all ob¬ 
solete; of the simple Gain- with which it varied. 
Gainsay is the only surviving representative. As 
again - was originally a movable adverbial particle, 
as in mod. G. en/gegeu * bowmen, it always had the 
main stress, agai'n-mee ling. 1 n meaning it answered 
to L. re- (compounds of which now usually replace 
those of again-) with the following varieties: 

1 . Against, in opposition to; rarely opposite: 
again-behold, to look opposite; again-fight, 
lo fight against; again-lay, -legge, to oppose; 
again-meeting, rencounter; again-renning, in¬ 
road, incursion; again-ride, to ride against; 
again-spreng en, to besprinkle, bespatter; again- 
weight, -wijte, counterweight; again-wince, to 
kick against; again-witness, to witness against ; 
again-withstand, Lo resist. Also Again-come, -go, 
-rise, -SAY, -STAND, q.v. 

1382 Wyclif Ex. xxxvh. 9 And hcmsvhtes [/. c. the two 
cherubyn] togiderc and it a^enbiholdynge. — Rom. vii. 

23 An other lawe in my membris aTcnfi^tinge to the lave 
of my soule. — Josh. x. 31 And the ooj>t . . a^enfau^t it. 

— Ezra Prol., If any man forsothe a^cn legge co vs the 
scuenti remenoures, — 1 Sam. xxv. 20 Dauid and his men 
camen doun into a^enmetynge of hire. — 2 Macc. vi. 

3 r l’he a^ein renning of yuels [\’ulg. mat or nut incurs io\. 

— Is. xxix. 7 AUe pat a}cn riden and bisegeden. — Ler\ 
xiv. 44 1 ’he walles a^en spreynt with spottis. 1340 Ayenb. 
247 peruore pc ayenw-y^tc of pc ulesse is zuo heuy. 1382 
Wyclif Dent, xxxii. 15 Ful fat maad is the loutd and a^en 
wynsed (1388 kikide a^enj. — fer. xlii. 19 A^enwitnessid Y 
haue to 30U this day. — Deal. ix. 2 To ine whiche no man 
may a^enwithstoond [1388 a^enstonde in the contraric part]. 

2 . Back, backward: again-bow, to bend back ; 
again-bring, to bring back ; again-chare, to turn 
back, repent; again-clepe, to recall; again-draw¬ 
ing, drawing back, retractation ; again-falling 
relapse ; again-fare, to return ; again frushe, to 
start back, recoil ; again-hold, to hold back, with¬ 
hold ; again-iead, to lead back; again-louke, to 
shut back, rccluderc ; again-put, to push back ; 
again-raas, a running back, return ; again-tell, to 
report; again-tote sb., looking back; again-wend, 
to turn back. Also Again-call, -come, -turn, q.v. 

1382 Wyclif i Kings vii. 26 As a leef of a lilye to be a}en 
)>owid. — Rom. xv. 15, I wroot to 30U of party, as a}en 
bryngynge 30U in to mynde. — Tob. xii. 3 Me he hath led 
and a^een bro^t hoi. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 79 Hwan ic ajen* 
cherre, al ic pe jelde. X303 R. Brunne I/andt. Synne 206O 


Tyl sum myschaunce make hem a^enchare. 1382 Wyclif 
Ps. ci. 25 Ne a3een clepe thou me in the myddil of my da3is. 
Font. Prol., Poul a3enclepith {rcuokithl these Romay-ns to 
veri frith. — Ex. iv. 7 He a}en drew^ [ 1388 withdrew). 
— x Sam. xiv. 30 With out a3en drawy-nge he shal die. 1340 
Ayenb. 116 pet he hine loky uram ayenfallinge. 1205 Lay¬ 
amon 23158 3if pu null a^ainfaren [1250 ajenfare). 1382 
Wyclif Ex. xv. j 6 Alle the dwellers ofChanaan a3enfrussh- 
iden for ferde. c 1450 Pecock Re/r. 381 The same pcple 
mowe justli withdrawe & a3enholde the tithis. 138a Wyclif 
Tob. v. 15 Leden,and a^een lede hym to thee hoi. 1315 E. E. 
FsalterUS^) xxxiv. 3 Pat filigh me, ogain-louke pam. 1382 
Wyclif i Sam, xxi. 13 Heaven put into the dorisof the 3ate. 
1315 E.E. Psalter (1843) xviii. 7 Fra heghest heven his out¬ 
come ai, And his ogaine-raas til hegh sette. 1382 Wyclif 
1 Sam. xxii. 6 There is not that a^en telle to me. c 1325 
E. E. A Hit. Poems B. 931 Ay goandeon your gate, wythouten 
agaymtote. 1205 Layamon 23155 Senden to pan kingen, and 
hahten bine a^ainwenden. 1315 E.E. Psalter (1843' lxxviL 
9 Sones of Effrem . . In dai of fight ere ogayne-wendand. 

3 . Reversal: again-eover, lo reveal, uncover. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xlviL 16 His soule a3een couerede 

the erthe [1388 vnhilide]. 

4 . Reciprocal or reflected action ; in return: 
again-behest, reciprocal or mutual promise; 
again-bihote, to be responsible or surety for; 
again-bihoter, a surety ; again-bihoting, surety¬ 
ship, responsibility; again-bite, ayenbite, re¬ 
morse; again-chiding, recrimination; again-gift, 
giving in return, repayment ; again-measure, to 
measure back; again-shine, to shine back, reflect; 
again-smiting, reaction, reverberation ; again- 
sound, to resound, re-echo. 

1382 Wyclif Heb. xi. 17 He offride the oon bigetyn, the 
which hadde lakyn repromyssiouns, or a3enbiheestis. — 
Ecclus. xxix. 23 A man a^eeubihoteth of his neshebore. 
Ibid. xxix. 21 i‘he synnere and the vnclene the ajeen* 
bihotere flecih. Ibid. xxix. 24 Most shreude a3enbihoting 
spilde manye loouende men. 1340 Ayenb. 5 pis boc is ywrite 
Vor Ivnglisse men pet hi wyte How hi ssolde ham zelve 
ssrivc And maki ham klene ine pise live, pis boc hatte huo 
pel writ Ayenbite of lnwyt. 1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxi. 5 
A3cen chiding and wrongis to no}t shul bringe substaunce. 
1340 Ayenb, 121 5 c fh e is ^cuynge wypoute a^en^efpe, pet is 
wy[p}oute onderstondinge of a^en^efpe. 1382 Wyclif Isa. 
lxv. 7,1 shal a3ccn mesuren the were of hem nrst in the bosum 
of hem. — Ecclus. 1 . 8 As the a^enshynende bowe betweene 
the litle cloudis of glorie. — Prcro. xxviL 19 What maner 
wise in watris a^een schinen the cheres of men. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. v. vi, For yf he [the eye) apprehendcp we) 
and ly^tly, with oute a^en smytynge {sine m erberaltone). 
1382 Wyclif Isa. xliv. 23 A^ensouneth, ^ee hillis, preising. 

5 . Restoration to a former state; back again ; 
again-ask, to ask back, require; again-keei, to 
cool again; again-new, to renew; again-raise, 
-reyse, to raise again; again-seek, to ask for, re¬ 
quire ; again-set, to set up again. Also Again¬ 
buy, -ulsing, q.v. 

1382 Wyclif Dent, xxiv. 10 Whanne thow shah n^en aske 
cny thing that he owith lo thee. — Ecclus. xviii. 16 Whether 
not brennende hete the dew shal a;een-keelen. — Tit. in. 6 
By waischynge of a^en-bigetyng, and a^en-newyng of the 
Hooly Gost. — John vi. 40, 1 schal a3en reyse him in the 
laste day. 1388 — Ps. cxli.5 Ther was not that a^een so^te 
my soule. — Ezek. xiii. 5 Nether a^ensettiden a wal for the 
hous of Israel (1382 a^en puttiden]. 

0 . Repetition; again, over again: again-beget¬ 
ting, regeneration ; again-flower, to bloom again; 
again-know, to know again, recognize ; again- 
weigh, to reweigh ; again -writing, a rescript or 
copy. 

1382 Wyclif Tit. ill. 5 Bi waischynge, or baptym of a3en* 
bigetyng. X382 Wyclif Ps. xxvii. 7 A^cen flourede m)m 
flesh. — 1 Sam. xxiii. 9 The whicn thing whanne Dauid 
a^en cnewe. 1340 Ayenb. 57 Hit behovep pet he conne we3e 
and ayen-we^e j>et word, huyeh pet hit by. 1388 Wyclif 
1 Macc. xii. 19 This is the a3enwriting of epistlis that the 
kjmg sente. 

i Agarn-bny, v. Obs. [Again- 5 ] To buy 
back, redeem, ransom. 

1315 E. E.PsaIter(iBs3^ lxxiii. 2 pou aga>*n-boghtc ylierde 
ofpineeritageyhit. 1366 M aundev. Prol.2 Howderehe a^en 
boghle us, for the grete Love that he hadde to us. 1382 
Wyclif Luke xxiv. 21 We hopiden, for he schulde a3en bye 
Israel. — Isa. I.xii. 12 An hoeli jpuple, a^eenbo^t of the 
Lord, r 1449 Pecock Re/r. it. xviij. 261 Sum persoon a3en- 
bou,le man l)i thee, crosse, in that thou were an instrument 
for to ajenbie man. a 1520 Myrronre of Our Ladye 146 
He shall agenby Israel from all hys wyckednesses. 

t Agai*n-buyer. Obs. A redeemer. 

1382 Wyclif fob xix. 25, I wot, that myn a^en-biere 
liueth. c 1449 Pecock Re/r. 205 Glorie, preising, and honour 
be to thee King, Crist! Ajenbier ! a 1520 Myrroureof Our 
Ladye 225 That he shulde be agenbyer of mankynde. 

+ Agai’n-buying, vbl. sb. Obs . Redemption ; 
ransom. 

1315 E, E. Psa/ter (1B43) xlviii. 9 Worth of again-biing of 
hissaule. 1382 Wyclif Markx. 43 And }yue his soule, or lyf, 
redempeioun, or a3en biyng, for manye. — Proz>. vi. 35 He 
shal not take for the a*een biding [ 1388 raunsum] manye ^iftis. 
<71520 MyrroureofOurLadyew^tX ageynebyeing myghte 
not come therof to inankynde. 

■h Agai’n-cail, v. Obs. [Again- 2.] To call 
back, recall, revoke. (See also Gain-call.) 

1315 E. E. Psalter (1843) ci. 25 Ne againe-kalle me in mid 
of daies mine. 1609 Skene Reg. Alaj. 51 Gif he may repeit 
or againe call, that thing, before it come to the place. 

t Agai n-calling, vbl. sb. Obs. Calling back, 
recalling. 

1494 Fabyan v.Ixxxvi. 64 Concemyngc the agayne callyng 
ofChilderich to his fourmer dignyte. 
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t Agarn-come, v. Obs. [Again*- i, j.] 

1 . To come against, meet with, encounter. 

c jooo Ags. Gas/. Luke xiv. 31 Hwjc 3 cr he m.-ege mid tyn 
pusendtim cuman agen [?\ r. ongean] pone pe him agen [v. r. 
ongean] cym 5 . <rn6o Hatton Gasp, ibid., Mid teon pusen- 
den cumen agen pane pe him agen kymc\ 1382 Wyclif Gen. 
xxiv, 12 Y preyc, to day a^en-com 10 me [1388 mcete with 
me). — Isa. xxi. 14 A^encomende to the thirsti berth water. 

2 , To come back, return : see also Gain-comk. 

c 1000 Ags . Gas/. Luke ix. 40 pa se haelend agdn-cdm [r\ r. 
ongeAn*c< 5 m ; Limits/. <fr Rnslrio. eft-com; Hatton agen 
com]. 1205 Layamun 4436 .hiit pu[h]tc him scoue ^erc • aer 
he a|en come {later text ?ein come]. 

t Agai n-coming, vbl. sb . Obs. 

1 . Coming against, encountering, meeting. 

1382 YVyclif Isa . vii. 3 Go out in to a^encomyng of Acha3 
(1388 to the mcetyng of Achas]. 

2 . Coming back, returning, return. (See also 

GaIX-COMIXG.) 

1398 Trevisa Hart It. Dc P. R. vi. xiii. <1495) >97 Her pas- 
svnge, and ayencomynge and entrynge- c *45° Lone lic h 
(,raal tl. 343 Of 3ong age at his departyng, a knyht aforn 
his a^en comcng. 

+ Agai n-go, *’* Obs. [Again*- i, 2 + Go.] 

1 . To go against, oppose. 

1554 Philpot Exam. A- Writings <,1842) 340, 1 know that 
thou wilt not again go that. 

2 . To go back, return. 

1382 Wycmp Gen. viti. 3 The wateres fro the erthc ben 
turned a3en, goynge and a}eti goynge. 

t Agarn-rise, v. Obs. [Again- i.] To rise 
against, make insurrection, rehel. 

1382 Wyclif Esther ii. 21 And wolden a^enrisen into the 
kyng and sleu him. — Eccius. xlvi. 2 To fijten out the 
enemys a^enrisende. 

t Again-rising, vbl. sb. Obs. [Again- 5.] 
Rising again ; resurrection. Sec also Gain rising. 

e 1380 Prymer in English 11, in Maskell Mon. Kit. Eccl. 
Ang. 11 . 177, 1 bileue in the hooli goost: feith of hooli 
chirche : comunynge of seyniis : fonyueiiesse of synnes : 
a^enrisyng of fletsh. 1382 YVyclif 7 /hn xi. 25, 1 am awn- 
risyng and lyf. c 1130 Hymns to Virg. (1867) 90 And how 
pc erpe out of pe crpe scnal haue his a^en-rcsyngc. 1509 
Pater Xoster etc. (W. de Worde' aiij, I trowe in y« holy 
goost, holy chirche unyversall, coinunynge of sayntes, for* 
gyuenes of synnes, agen rysynge of flesshe. (1870 I .owkli. 
Among my Bks. (1873) L 160 Perhaps there might he a ques. 
tion between the old English again-rising and resurrection.] 

t Agai'n-saw, sb. Obs. [Again- i+Saw a 
saying.] Gainsaying, contradiction. 

1315 E. E. Psalter (1843) lxxx. 8 pe fanded I, Ate watre 
of again-saw. <21325 Metr. Horn. 29 Igain-sawc may thar 
nan be, Of thing that alle men may se. 

t Again-say, v. Obs. (but see Gainsay.) 
[Again- i.] 

1 . To say nay ; to refuse ; to deny. 

1330 R. Bruxne Citron. 210 J>e Kyng William alle pis 
ageynsaid. c 1400 A pot. for Loll. 3 He pat may ageynsey 
his wombe, & despice pc goodis of his world. 1480 Caxion 
Citron. Eng. vt. (1520) 74/1 The kynge wolde not them 
agaynsaye, out asmoche as they ordeyned he grannted and 
confyrmed. <2x520 Myrroure of our Lad ye 150 And that 
the reson desyreth, the sensualyte againe sayth. 

2 . Iratts. and intr. To speak against, contradict. 

138a Wycuf Eccius. iv. 30 A^cnsey thou not to the word of 

treuthe any manor (1388 Agenseie thou not the]. 1395 
Purvey Kemonstr. (1851)76 Oo pope agenseith the sentence 
of a nothin 1549 Chaloner tr. Erasrn. Mor. Enc. Eiiijb, 
The Archestoike Seneca strongly againsaieth me. 1552 5 
Latimer Serm. Rem. (1845) 40 They cannot suffer to be 
againsaid. 1589 Puttkmiiam Eng. Poesie { 1869) 173 Prom 
the beginning, as to say Itwixt for betwixt] [gainsay for 
againesay :] [ill for euill], 

3 . To reverse (a judgment or sentence). 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 65 Ane amerciament of ane fals 
dome againe said in the Justitiars court, is ten pounds, 
f Agai nsay, sb. Obs. Gainsaying, objection. 

1548 Hall Citron, (1809) 8 He tooke landc peaceably with¬ 
out any Againsaie or interruption. 

t Again-sayer. Obs. One who speaks against 
or contradicts; an opponent. 

1388 Wyclif Pref. Ep. St. Jerome iii.(I. 63) To withstondc 
a^einseyeris. 1 1382 The withseieris to withstondc. ] 1449 

Pecock Rcfr. 98 Proued trewe a^ens alle A^enseiers whiche 
euere thei ben. 1541 Barnf.s Whs. (1573) 227/2 Stoppc the 
mouthes of the agaynesayers. 

t Agai n-saying, vbl. sb. Obs. Gainsaying, 
contradiction, opposition, contention. 

131S E. E. Psalter <1843) cv. 32 And greined Jku him.. At 
watres of againe-sainge. 138a Wyclif Prm>. xviii. 18 A^en* 
seiyngus lot threstetn togidere. (1388 lx>\. cecsith a;cn- 
seiyngis.] 1413 Lydgate Pytgr. Smote iv. iv. (14831 60 l)oo 
hit gladly withouten ageyne seynge. 1483 Arnold Citron. 
(1811) 116 Without any agayn say eng of any person e. 

t Again-saying,///, a. Obs. Saying the op¬ 
posite ; contradictory. 

c 1400 A pot. for Loti. Neiper .. vnprofitable.. ne agein 
seying to pe wordis, ne sentence, of any seint. 

Against (age nst, agt 7, nst), prep. {adv.), conj. 
Forms: South. 2 aseenes, a3enes, 2-3 ajoinea, 

3- 5 ajeynes, ajaines, 4-5 a3eins, ayenis, ayeins, 
ayans, 4-5 a3ens, ayens; Midi. 3-4 {cast) agenes, 

4- 5 ageynes, ageyns, agens, 5 ageius, agains, 
{ivest) ajayns, -us, agaynus ; North. 4 ogaynes, 
ogaines, agaynes, 4-5 agayns, agaynys, 5 aga- 
nys, Sc. 5-6 agains, aganis, agans. Also with 
parasitic South. 4-5 ajenst, 5 a^eynst, 5-6 a- 
yenst; Midi. 5-6 ageynat(e, agenst(e, agaynat(c, 
again8te,6- against. [Formed on ay ft, aycn t Again, 


by genitive ending -es y after the kindred to-gednes, 
toy cues in which a genitive, governed by to, is 
found in the oldest English: see To-g.mns. Late 
in the 1.4th c., after the -cs had ceased to be syl¬ 
labic, the final -cus, -ai/is developed in the south 
a parasitic -t as in awottgs-I, bcfivix-t, amids-t, 
probably confused with superlatives in - st , and 
c 1525 this became universal in literary F.nglish ; 
agauis, agaitts, sinking into a dialectal northern 
form, d’he earlier forms of agaiucs present all Ihc 
dialectal variations found in Again. The poets 
occasionally apheti/.e it to 1 gainst. Essentially a 
prep, (very rarely an adverb in 15th c.' ; but be¬ 
coming by ellipsis a conj., or conjunctive adverb.] 

I. Of position. 

1 . Directly opposite; facing, in front of, in full 
view of. Xow generally ot'cr against. 

C1175 Lamb. Horn. 7 pc castci pc wes aydnes drih[t]ne-\ 
twa leurnikcilchies. 1365 Mai ndi y. i. 9 '1 he lother lloml 
he lifteth up agenst the Est. e 1440 Lonei.k u Grant II. 190 
They lokeden a^ens a mowmayerne. 1483 Canton Go/d. 
Leg. 193/4 Sayni Marcial hclde up his bunion ayenst the 
fyre. 1551 Robinson tr. More's /'/<»//<* 93 The men sittc 
upon die bench next the wall and the women againste ihcm 
on the other side of the table. 1551 Record!-. Pat It to. A"«tw/. 

II. xi, In cuery triangle, the great test side lieth against (he 
great text angle. 1604 Dekker King's Entcrt. (1873) 1 . 299 
In a direct line against them st.xide the three How res. 1611 
Rtun-. Matt. xxi. 2 Go into the village over against you. 
ibid, xxvii. 61 Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, sitting 
ouer against the sepulchre. 1695 Ln rKKi.i. Brief Ret. 11857' 

III . 487 ]‘he Commissioners of die Admiralty salt in the new 
office against Scotland Yard. 1703 Mn.vox Mce/t. Exerc. 
193 These Semi-circles must be made so exactly against each 
other that when . . clapt close together, the Semi-circles on 
both the Cheeks shall become a perfect round hole. 1741 
Richardson Pamela 11824 I. 143 And so handed me to the 
coach .. and sat hack wards over against me. 

f b. Exposed to light, cold, etc. :. Obs. 

1490 Canton limydos xxi. 77 Thcire hyglie sayllcs .. alle 
spred abrode ayenst the wytules. 1509 Hawi s Past. Pleas. 
in. ii, Turrettes fayre and hye, Which against l’liehiis shone 
so marveylously. 1595 Siiaks. John x. iv. 25 As a forme <»f 
waxc Resolueth from his figure 'gainst the fire. < 1600 
.SVwwc/Hxxiii, 'I'hose boughes which shake against the could. 
1697 Dkydkn l irg. Georg, i. 66 While Mountain Snows di - 
solve against the Sun. 1752 \'ouso Brothers it. L H757 11 - 
228 In polish’d armour, shine against the sun. 

f2. In the sight of, in presence of; with L. 
aftuf 1 . Obs. 

<■1175 Lamb. Hem. 79 pa be he hetiede sconie a^einc his 
scuppende. 1387 1‘revisa Higden Rolls Ser. \ LI. 333 I’ope 
Alis.umdre aroos worschipfullichc ayenst hym. ^ ibid. Y II. 
99 He schuide be to hem trewe lorde ayenst God and ]»e 
world. 1483 Canton G. dc la tour k ij, Humble themself 
the one ageynst the other, a 1520 Myrroure of Our Lad ye 
146 Agcynste the Lorde ys mercy and plenlyous redetnpeyon. 

3. fig. do wards, with rcsj>cct to, in regard to. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. VI. 375 Mcrciahle ayenst 

pore men. 1481 Earl YVorcesi re Tully on Friendship iv. 
10 'l‘hat our Ixuty vole nee ayen.st our frendes may answere 
evenly to the benyvolence which they here ayenst us. 1506 
Ord. Crysten Men <\Y\ de YVorde) t. v. 48 Charj'te by some 
approbacyon is ayenst y* fader. Fayth is ayenst the sone. 
Hope is ayenst the holy goost. 1557 Apprenticeship huicu- 
ture in Sorf. Antiq. Mi sc. < i88o> 11 .14 He shall behave him* 
selfe gently ageynst his seyde Master. 1871 Makkbv Eiem. 
Law § 155 The legal rights of subjects as against each other 
and the constitutional rights of subjects against the govern¬ 
ment. 

4 . More generally: Towards the front of, near, 
adjoining. Also fig. $till dial. c. g. 'I met him 
against the pond.* 

1531 Elyot Goverttour (18361136 The most damnable vice, 
and most against injustice . . is Ingratitude. 1669 Benyas 
Holy Citie 12S Against this Tophct.. was the broad wall of 
the City. 1725 Dk Foe Coy. round World 11840) 66 Three 
of their ships lay against the walls. 

II. Of motion towards. 

f 5 . In a direction facing; towards, forward to, to 
meet. Obs. 

C 1325 /:. E. A Hit. Poems B. 6n pc good mon gos hem 
agayne}. c 1386 Chaucer Cterkes /'.855 Agayns [v.r. A-geyn, 
a-3ein(e,a3cmst|hisdoghterhastilichegothhe. c\e,oaChestcr 
PI. 59 Againsle Abraham will I gone worshipped lye and that 
anon, c 1420 Citron. Vitod. 748 pusc relekes weron comyng, 
with procession ageynes hem. a 1520 Myrroure of OurLadye 
258 All the people of the cyle came agcynste hym wyth ioye 
anti wyth pray synge. 15^5 Cover dale Gen . xxiv. 65 What 
man is thts that commetn agayn st us in the felde? 1566 
Uoali. Royster Doyster tit. iil. (Arb.) 43 As fast as I could 
runne sir in poste against you. 1634 Malory's A rllturi iSx6> 
I. 179 Against whom came queen Guenever, and met with 
him, and made great joy of his coming. 

+ b. In reception of, in welcome of. Obs . 
c 1430 Hymns to f 'irg. $c. (1867) 52 Opene pe }atis a^ens me! 

III. Of motion into contact ; pressure upon. 

6. Toward and into contact with; into direct 

collision with. Also loosely to run against, to 
meet accidentally. 

1382 YVyclif Acts ix. 5 It is hard to thee for to kyke a^ens 
the pricke. 1480 Robert the Dcvyll 10 Robert threw his 
boke ayenst the wall. 1601 Siiaks. A.Y.L. ii. iv. (w Till 
1 breake my shins against it. 1610 — Temp. 1. t. 9 1 hy cry 
did knock against my very heart. 1711 Steele Spect. No. 
96 ?2 Left to soh and beat my Head against the Wall at 
my Leisure. 1805 Scott Last Minst. t. xii. The roar of 
Teviot’s tide, That chafes against the scaur's red side. 1820 
Keats St. Agnes xxxvi, Pattering the share sleet Agaupt 
the window-panes. Plod. The ship was dashed against the 


pier-head. 1 josilcd against him in ihc crowd. Guess whom 
1 ran against in London the other day? 

7 . lienee of force or pressure resisted, with push, 
press, lean, hang, stand, lie, etc.: Supported by, in 
contact with. 

1591 Siiaks. i Hen. IT, 11. v. 43 I.eane thine aged back 
against mine Anne. 1608— Peric. v. i. 51 The leafy shelter 
that abuts against The islands side. 1611 — Wint. T. i\. 
iv. 818 Then .. shall he l>e set against a Brick-wall. 1766 
Goldsm. / 7 r. Wukef. 11806) xvi. 81 The picture .. leaned in 
a most mortifying manner against the kitchen wall. 18x5 
Byron Lara 1. xxi, He Ican'd against the lofty pillar nigh. 
18x8 Scott lit. Midi, i, He pressed his hands against his 
forehead. 1859 Reeve Brittany 236 The Chateau . . is a 
squat, heavy structure, much dilapidated and built against. 
1871 Black Hau. I loth xxxiv. 313 K.rc she knew, his arms 
were around her, and she was close against his bosom. Mod. 
Older strata tilted against the erupted rocks. A ladder 
standing against a hoiDe. 

8 . In optical contact with somethin" behind, 
projected on the visible surface of, having as back¬ 
ground. 

1805 Sou 1 hey Madoc in A-t. xxiv. YYks. \\ 360 Far visible 
Against the clear blue sky. 1864 D. Mil 1 hull Seven Storte± 
211 The trees., darkly drawn against ;v bright orange sky. 
X869 Pmi.i.tis I'esuv. iv. 124 The outline of the cone was 
plain against the illuminated vaporous atmosphere. Mod. 
Tin- pictures stand out better against the dark wall. 

IV. Of motion or action in op[ osition to. 

9 . In the opposite direction to the course of any¬ 
thing, counter to. Implying adverse motion or 
effort. 

1388 YYvci.tr Acts xxvii. 15 YY’hannc the schip was taiiyschid, 
and my^te not enforse a^eiis the wyntlc [ 1382 mto the wynde 1. 
1593 Siiaks. 3 Hen. IT, i. iv. 20, I haue scene a Swan YYith 
hootlcsse labour swinime against the I ydc. 1611 Coigr., 
Prendre le tent. To gne up, or against the wind. 1653 
Uru>i hart Rabelais 1. xxiii, 1 le ran furiously vpagainst a hill. 
1726 Thomson Winter 1S0 And, often falling, < limbs against 
the blast. 1805 Fomhk Ess. i. vi. 77 Tu sw im against a torrent, 
to ascend against a cataract. 1879 Tennyson Liver's /'. 89 
Slow.moving, as a wave against the wind. 

b. Hence against the hair Fr. a con t repoil , 
against the grain : opposed to the natural bent. 

1621 l’i*. Mot ni acu Diatribe i63 1 his translation cannot 
jiasse by you, being somewhat against the haire for you. 
1875 II. Rod ks Superb. Orig. Bible i. cd. 3' 33 A system of 
ethics so much against the grain a> that <>f the Gospel. 

10 . Opposed in tendency or character, contrary 
to ; not in conformity with. 

c 1250 Gen. <v /..rod. 53S Hmnwreste pla^e .. a-V-no lav*. 
<‘ I 375 Lay- 1 -oiks Mass-Bk. B. 35 s I haue done a-gajnes pi 
wille synnes mony. < 1386 Ciiaicir Prank!. T. 617 It is 
agayns p’.r. a geyn, a;eirve, ajeinst] tlie proces of nature. 
1387 Tki-mna Hidden Rolls Ser. 1 . 131 l .gipte a^en^t kynde 
of oper londcs hap plente of corn. < 1400 Korn. Rose ^>t 54 
Bothe ageyns resoun and right. <1440 Gesta Rom. 4 Hie 
flesch desirith thing pat is ayenst pe snirite, And pe spirit 
desirith thing ayenst pe flescli. *53° Balscr. 570/1, I go 
against nature, or do a thynge contrarye to nature. It is a 
harde thyug to make a f<>xe do agaynst nature. 1668 
Cti.fFiT r iv Cole tr. Bari hot. Anal. 1. xxiii. 57 The Opinion 
of .. other late Anatomists, does against all former Authority 
thus determine. 1676 lloum-.s Iliad 1. 329 She with them 
went, though much against her heart. 1708 Swim Bred, 
for 1708 YYks. 1755 II. 1. 151 May, against common conjcc* 
Hires, w ill he no very busy month. 1763 Burke in f orr. 
1S44 I. 48 It is against my general notions to trust to writing. 
1810 C"oi i-.KlDCr. Friend <18651 122 No power on earth can 
oblige me to aci against my conscience. > 1843 Macaulay 
in Trevelyan's Life 11 . ix. 128 It goes against my feelings to 
censure any woman. 

11 . Towards with hostile intc.it ; to meet in 
hostility; in hostile encounter with. arch. 

1250 Layamon 22476 [He] wendc a^enest him anon [1205 
(o^eincsl. C1314 Guy U 'arso. 28 Ogaines Sir Gii tlier com 
Gaier. 1388 YVvci.ir Luke xiv. 31 If he may with ten thou- 
synde go a^ens hym that cotneth a^ens hym with twenti 
thousynde. C1400 Hestr. Troy xxi. 8561 But Troiell full 
tydely turnyt hom agaynes. c 1420 At-iko, Arth. xiv. 1184?! 
64 Agaynus the f>nde for to fare. 1483 Invent. Cross in 
Leg. Rood 159 wente in batayle ayenst them of perse. 
1513 Douglas .-Ends vi. xv. 80 Quliidder so aganist him he 
went on fete, Or 7it on horshak. 1611 Bim v Luke xiv. 31 
To mcete him that commeth against him with twentie thou* 
santl. . . 

12 . Hence, gen. In hostility or active opposition 
to, with fight, speak, act, vote, contend, set , pit. be, etc. 

0x154 (IE. Citron, an. 1135 Arctics him riven sona pa rice 
men pe w mron swikes. <1325 /-• l - rUtit. Poems B. 1711 
Bot ay hat3 hofen py hert agaynes pe hy^c dry^tyn. 1340 
II ami-ole Pr. Cause. 4144 P al mykel dus ogayns Goddes 
lawe. 1375 Barbour Brace 1. 573 Thai brwyss, that pre- 
siimyt swa Aganys him to brawle or ryss 1475 Bk. Xob/esse 
(t86o> 8 To tneove no werre ayenst no cristen man, but if he 
had grevously done ayenst hinc 1533 More [title] A Letter 
impugnyngc the erronyouse wrytyng of John frryth. against 
the blessed Sacrament of the Auitare. 1556 Lauder Tractate 
236 Speking aganis godds wourd of grace. 1611 Bible Gen. 
xvi. 12 His hand will be against eucrj* man, and euery mans 
hand against him. — Ps. xxxv. 1 Fight against them that 
fight against me. 1663 Butler Hudibr. 1. in. 70 But what 
could single Y'alour do Against so numerous a Foe? 1679 
Drydkn, etc. Satire 85 First, let's behold the merriest man 
alive Against hiscareless genius vainly strive. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist . Eng. IL 205 The whole Cavalier gentry were against 
him. Ibid. II. 37 The members who had voted against the 
court were dismissed. 1877 1 .ytteil Landm. 1. i. 18 The very 
men who made war against the pirates. 

b. lienee, expressing the adverse bearing of many 
verbs and nouns of action ; as to legislate, ptotest, 
argue, testify ; offend, sin ; cry out, rage, inveigh, 
exclaim : a hno, proclamation, declaration, protest, 
argument, objection, resolution, action, proceeding f 











AGAINST. 

accusation , complaint , evidence ; «>/, offence ; /;ar- 
tility, outcry , feeling ; prejudice, ro-n?, «///- 

mosity , bitterness , grudge , etc. 

* 1250 <v Exod. 2544 King amonaphis, Agenes &is foie 
hatel is. 1580 Noam Plutarch (1676^ 6 Then the wrath of 
the gods would cease against them. 1602 Shaks. tin ml. 1. 
ii. 102 Tis a fault to heaven, A fault against the dead, a 
fault to nature. 1621 Bl-rton Aunt. Mel. it. ii. 1.1.(1631) 
252 1 -aurentins excepts against them. 1630 Phyxne Anti- 
Annin. 143 The Pelagians obiect against these Conclu¬ 
sions. 1689 Selhen 'Table Talk 18471225 The Law against 
Witches does not prove there be any. 1756 Burke Vi tut. 
Nat. Soc. Whs. I. 34 Arguments against artificial society. 
1766 Ooi.nsM. Pic. /K<i8o6)iv. 19 My lectures against pride. 
1774 Bryant Mytfuil. II. 426 Complaint is made against the 
apostate Tribes. 1808 Scott Mann. it. vii, Charged gainst 
those who lay Prison’d in Cuthbcrt’s islet gray. 1820 Keats 
AY. Agnes x, Whose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 218 
The suffering .. people raged fiercely against the govern¬ 
ment. Ibid. I. 265 Proceedings were instituted against the 
Corporation. Ibid. II. 82 The Commons .. had protested 
against it. Ibid. II. 220 Legal evidence against him. Ibid. 
Ill. 13 One of the chief accusations.. brought against Charles 
the Second. Ibid. 111 . 212 James had, in his speech .. de¬ 
clared against the Act of Settlement. 1854 Thackeray 
Nexicoincs I. xxi. 197 Thai common outer)' against thankless 
children. 

c. To be against : to be opposed, unfavourable ; 
the opposite of for, in favour of. 

1722 Wollaston Rctig. Nat. v. 1738> 84 There are infinite 
chances against the happening of it, or odds that it will not 
happen. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 47, I am not against 
shewing to him all I write, 1818 Hai.lam Middle Ages 
<1841' I. 330 Experience .. told more and more against the 
ordinary militia. 1850 \V. Irving Gold sin. xiv. 174 If is., 
awkward manners were against him. i860 H eavysegk Filippo 
114 Will it weigh The fors and the against* in nicest scale? 

d. In reference to competition : To run, compete, 
play a match , etc. against. 

1833 Brewster Nat, Magic x. 243 He drew against horses, 
and raised enormous weights. 1854 Pickens Hard Times 
(Tauchn.i 62 A population of hnbics who had been walking 
against time towards the infinite world. 1868 — Mugby 
Jiout. (I nuchn.t 275, I always felt as if I was riding a race 
against time. 

13 . In resistance to, in defence or protection 
from. 

01154 O.E. Citron, an. 1137 /Lurie rice man his cattles 
makede and a^a:ncs him heolden. ^ 1230 Attcren Pi tele 14 
Of fleschliche vondunges & of gostlichc .. X: kunfort a^eines 
ham. 1430 I.vug. Chichcvache in Dodd. O. P. XII. 386 
Suche as can have no pacieiicc, A gey ns yowrc wyfes violence. 
1477 Evri. Rivers C.ixton> Dictes 9 Remedies ayenst sike- 
nesse.. 1561 Hollyri sh Horn. Apoth. 14 a, A confection to 
hoide in the month agaynste hoorscnessc. 1578. Scot. Poems 
of 16/// c. II. 133 Send us support and comforting Agains 
our fais. 1592 Sir\ ks. Rom. -v Jut. u. ii. 73, I am proof 
against their enmitie. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. ii8to' III. 166 
Against the colde they clothe themselves in heastes skinnes. 
1667 Milton /’. L. vm. 531 Here only weak Against the 
charm of Beauty's powerful glance. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones 1. i\. The gate would have heeo shut against her. 1765 
Fucker f.t. (f Sat. R, To stop one’s ears against whatever 
can be said in opposition to them. 1766 Goldsm. / 7 c. If’. 
(i8>6>xxi. 128 Wisdom makes hut a slow defence against 
trouble. 1849 MacauLav Hist. Eng. I. v. 178 It had long pro¬ 
tected t he Celt s against the aggressions of t he kings of Wessex. 

c. I Ience, Of dangers feared : To caution, warn, 
etc. against. 

1682 Dryhen Medal, Ep. to Whigs. To preserve you against 
Monarchy. 1710 Addison Tatter No. 240 » 11 Pills which 
(as he told the Country People) were very good against an 
Earthquake. 1838 Macaulay in Trevelyan’s Life II. vii. 9 
On his guard against the sins which beset literary men. 
1853 Trench Proverbs 113 A proverh which warns against 
a bad book. Mod. Railway Notice.—'Passengers are 
cautioned against crossing the line.’ Omnibus Notice.— 
'The Public are cautioned agaiost pickpockets.' 

V. Of mutual opposition or relation. 

From the idea of bartering one thing against an¬ 
other, i. e. offering them on opposite sides, comes, 

14 . In exchange for, in return for; as an equiva¬ 
lent or set-off for; in lieu of, instead of. Now 
only tit .; formerly alsoyfc. 

1205 Layamon 8837 Agenes uucl ich wulle don god. CI230 
Halt Me id. 7 Adames an likinge habben twa of bunchungcs. 
c 1300 A". A /is. 6094 The kynges Losen ten ageyns on. c 1450 
Myrc 55 Euere do gode a-3cynes euele. 1534 tr. Mores 
On the Passion Wks. 1557, 1306/2 That agaynste his great 
lone we be not founde vnkynde. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Berkeley 1. iv. 74 When men used to exchange wheat against 
bullocks. 

15 . In the opposite scale; on the other side; as 
a counter-balance to. 

1531 Elyot Governor tti. xxviii. (1557) 212 Bcinge exactly 
wayed the one agaynst the other. 1551a Shaks. Rom. <4 Jut. 
1. ii. 102 Let there be waid Vour Indies lone against some 
other Maid. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ii. 36 A little pain 
will weigh against a great deal of pleasure. 1840 Glass- 
ford Beli. Queen Mary, Then weigh against a gram of sand 
the glories of a throne. 

b. Hence, to set off against : to place an item in 
an account on the opposite side to a previous entry, 
so as to cancel or diminish the latter ; alsoy^r. 

1844 Disraeli Coningsby ix. vi. 337 An adequate set off 
against the odium that attached to their opinions. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii, Against the fall of Mons might 
well be set off the takiog of Athlooc. 

+ IQ. jig. In comparison with ; in contrast to. Obs. 

c 1300 in Wright’s Lyric P. xxv. 68 Jesu.. A 1 that may with 
e^en se, Havcth no suetnesse a^eynes the, c 1400 Rom. Rose 
6877 Hir paroch prest nys but a beest Ayens me and my 
companye. 1481 Canton Myrrour i». xiii. 96 We be so lyul 
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ayenst them. 1672-3 Marvell Rehears. Transp. (1675) 11 . 
137 Vou distinguish the elder times against these. 

VI. Of time. 

+ 17 . Drawing towards, near the beginning of, 
close to. Obs. 

C1320 Sir Herds 1971 On a dai, agenes the cue. C1385 
Chaucer Lcg.G. Worn. 1356 The white swan Agens his deth 
be-gynnyth for to synge. 0440 Morte Art/t. 103 Agaynste 
day he felte on slepe. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 397/3 The 
Sonday ageynst euen1 thercaotc a grete multytudc 01 fctidcs. 
1 S 2 3 Ll>. Berners Froissart I. xviii. 20 Aod whan it was 
ageynst nyght, they came to the ryuer of Tvne. 1634 Ma¬ 
lory s Arthur 1. cx. 200 It happened him, against a night, ta 
Come to a fair courtlage. 

IS. csp. with some idea of preparation: In view 
of; in anticipation of, in preparation for, in time for. 

r 1350 AY. Jerome's 15 Tokens (1878) 92 J>at God wil A^cins 
domesdai. c 1425 Ser>en Sages 1488 How scho myght agayens 
nyght Fonden a tale al newe, 1577 87 Harrison Eng. 1. n. 
v. 11877) 121 This furniture is to be provided against his in¬ 
stallation. 1642 Fuller Holy * Prof. St. v. xviii. 431 The 
moist dropping of stone walls against rainy weather. 1659 
Burton Diary (1828) IV. 349 To shorten the business against 
Thursday. 1697 Ixxtke Lett. (17081 194 Some additions to 
my book against the next edition. 1741 Richakoson Pamela 
11824^]. 131 If I chose to order any new clothes against my 
marriage. 1758 Wesley in Wks. 1872 11 . 435 Having a Ser¬ 
mon to write against the Assizes at Bedford. 1832 Hr. 
Martineau Each AU\. 14 Go to Covcnt Garden, to see the 
people dressing it up ngainst sunrise. 1875 Emerson Lett. 

•SVv. A in is viii. 194 When the Queen of Sheba came to vi*it 
Solomon, he had built, against her arrival, a palace. Mod. 
He has a few pounds put by against a 'rainy day.’ 

B. conj.oxconj.adv. In reference to time, Against 
Prep. 18 is also used relatively (explainable by 
ellipsis as, Against the time) at which or that I 
come, Against 1 come). By the time that, before. 
Either of simple futurity , or futurity and con/in- 
1 gency. +a. with relative. Obs. 

*393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxii. 319 Awynst fiat b* greyncs . . 
bygynneb to gruwc, Ordeyne J?e an hous, peers * toherberghen 
in thi comes. 

b. simply, arch or dial. 

<•1300 in Wright’s Lyric P. iv. 23 His hap he deth ful harde 
on hete, a^cynz he howeth heune. *577 St. Aug. Manuell I 
33 Thou preparest a table divcrsly furnished against 1 come. 
1602 Shaks. Hand. 1. i. 158 Kuer ’gainst that Seasoo comes. 
1611 Bible 2 Kings xvi. 11 Vriiah the Priest made it, against 
[Wyclif, Coverd. til] king Ahaz came from Damascus, 1689 
Seloen Table Talk 1847 ! 5 Prepare a Child against he comes 
to be a Man. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones t. ^.(1840)3 To pro¬ 
vide it pap.. against it waked, a 1797 11. Walpole George // 
118471 11 - “i. 79 In getting the Bill ready against it was ncces- 
sary. 1837 Dickens Pickrv. <1847'223/1 Throw on another 
log of wood against father conies home. 1848 Thackeray 
I an. Fair liv. 11866' 454 The publican shutting his shutters 
in the sunshine, against service commenced. 

C. adv. rare. — Again adv. 

c 1480 Rob. the Day 11 % To the chirchc .. and home ayenst. 

D. in comb, rare as a variant of Again: as against- 
saying, against-standing. 

17x564 Becon Christ <y Antichr. (18441 510 Without any 
resistance or against-saying, c 1440 Gcsta Rom. 9 He shuld 
lose his life, with oute ony ayenst-stondyng. 

i Agai'n-stand, v. Obs. [Again- t.] trans. 
and intr. To stand against, withstand, resist. 

<riooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xi. 53 pa ongunnun 3 a farisei him 
a?;eo standan [v.r. on.scan, Lindisf. wi 3 -stonda, Hatton 
a^en standenl. 1205 Layamon 3692 /Line .. pe b e wulle 
a^cn-stonde I later text wid-stondej. 1315 E. E. Psalter 
(1843) Ixxv. 8 Wha to pe Ogaine-stand sal. 1382 Wyclif 
Matt. v. 39 V say to 30U, to nat a^cin-stoodc yuel <-1400 
A pal. for Loll. 77 pis not a3enstooding, pei han founden a 
new ordinaunce. <1449 Pixock Repr. 479 As Jannes and 
Mambres a^enstoden Moyses so these a^enstonden treuthe. 
1558 Grimai.oe Tally's Office m. 133 He semed to folow 
profit; hut that was none where honcstyc againstodc it. 
*553 ®7 Loxf. A. -V .J/. I. 459/1 To againstond thine Enemies. 

+ Agai n-stander. Obs. One who withstands; 
a resister, an adversary. 

7*1400 Apol. for Lott. 18 Ynri^twisnes in the cause, enuy 
of a^en stondcr. 

+ Agai n-standing, vbl. sb. Obs. Resisting, 
resistance. 

1340 Hamtole Pr. Cause. 7969 With-oulen any ogayne- 
stand yng. Or any let ling of any-thyng. 1553 87 Foxe A. 

M. I. 458/t Thou biddest sufferen both wrongs and strokes 
withouteii^again-slanding. 

+ Agai n-tnrn, v. Obs. [Again- 2.] To turn 
back, return. 

1315 E. E. Psa/tcrliS+y) Ixxvii. 39 Gaand and nt^ht ogain- 
tornand. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xiv. 17 After that he was a}cn» 
turned fro the slaw^tir. 

+ Agai'nward, cutv. Obs. Forms: see Again. 

[f. Ac, a IN adv. + - ward. CL outward, backward. 
Used in most of the senses of Again, of which it 
is to be viewed as a more distinctly adverbial form.] 

1 . In the opposite direction; hence, backward, 
away back, hack again. 

1205 Layamon 27083 A^einward heo bujen pa. c 1230 Halt 
Meid. 43 Ne con ha neauer ifinden na wei apinward. c 1320 
R. Bhunne Mcdit. 1046 Oftyn a^enward AI ary e gan lokc. 
c 1386 Chaucer Man of Laws T. 343 Sayle Out of Surrye 
agaynward to Ytaille. 1470 Harding Citron, cix, As they 
onto theyr shyppes agaynwarde flewe. 1634 Malory's 
A rthnr (18x6) II. 135 He looked still upon his norse till he 
saw you come in again ward. 

2 . In return, in reply, back. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 183 With slenges and magneles bei 
kast to Kyng Richard, Our Cristen bi parcellcs kasted 
ageynward. c 1440 Gentrydes 4492 Of his loue ayen wards I 
am sure. ^1520 More in Ellis Ong. Lett. 1. 72 I. 203 The 
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Lettrcs agaynward devised and sent by my lord Admirall 
to her. 

3 . Over again ; once more. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1431 Bote ich him a3cward gete may. 
Ibut. 3306 He hote)> euery man 1 to be assaut a^eward come. 
1413 Lydc. Pylgr. Senate v. xiv. (1859) 8x Thou shall eftsones 
receyuc thy body, and ben to hym ayeneward conioined. 
1541 R. Copland Guydon'sQuest. Cyrnrg., Agaynwarde they 
ramyfye in to two part yes. 

4 . Conversely ; vice versh. 

1340 Aycnb. 40 Of man of pc wordle to wyfman of religioun, 
ober a)’eanwarde of wjfman of be wordle to man of religioun. 
c 1400 Apol. for Loll. 19 1 lk synning to pe deb * s an heretik; 
as a^en ward a heretik is he b a t synnip to pc deb. *4®5 
Caxton Treviso's Higden (1527) 3 In some place I must 
chaungc the ordre of wordes and sette actyf for passif and 
agaynwarde. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Nat. xxxvii, When the 
Sun is in the sigucs septentrionals, their shadowes be toward 
the parts of the signes meridionals, and so again ward. 

5 . Contrariwise; on the contrary; on the other 
hand. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 8033 Bot be dampned bodyse 
ogayn-ward Salle in belle fele payns strang and hard, c 1449 
Tecock Rcpr. 371 Where A3enward, if all this same receit 
schulde come into the hondis of grete Lordis or of Kny^tis, 
it schulde not be so weel spend. 1534 More Com/, agst. 
Tribal, n. Wks. 1557, xx66/x An occasion of meryte too, 
whiche the wealthye manne hath not agayneward. 

|[ Agalactia >galarktia). Med. [mod. L. a. 
Gr. uyaLauria : see Agalaxy.] = Agalaxy. 

1706 Phillips, Agalactia , Want of milk to give suck with. 
1874 Jul. Honve Sex tf Iiduc . 23 Dr. Clarke secs disease 
chiefly in American women . . In them are ateknia , aga¬ 
lactia, amazia. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Agalactous (wgalarktas), a. Med. [f. Gr. 
aydActKT-oy ^f. d not + yaAo/cr- milk) + -OUS.] Hav¬ 
ing no milk to stickle with. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Agalaxy (a-galxksi). Med. [f. mod. L. aga- 
taxia also agalactia) a. Gr. dyaAaf/a ^ dyoAa/m'a, 
f. dynXaxT-os: see prec.] A want or deficiency of 
milk in a mother alter childbirth. 

1731 Bailey, vol. II, Agala'xy , want of milk to give suck 
with. 1755 in Johnson n. q. 1864 R. F. Burton Da home 
II.243 Milk is noi used, and animals seem to labour under 
a natural agalaxy. 

+ AgaTloch. Obs. [ad. L. agalloclmm , ad. Gr. 
a^aKKoyov an adaptation of an oriental name; 
used also in the L. form, and in various corruptions 
of it, as agalocus, agaloch, etc.] 'The fragrant 
resinous heart-wood of Aquilaria ; also called 
agila-wood, aloes-wood, and eagle-wood.’ Bindley 
J'reas. Bot. tSfifi. 

*633 T. N[ewton] tr. Lcmnie's Touchst. Complex. 202 
Agalocus commonly called Lignum Aloes. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais iv. i, Aromatic Agaloch (you call it Lignum Aloes). 
1731 Bailey, Agallachum , Wood-aloes. X753 Chambers 
Lycl. Supp. s.v., J'he ago l/oc hunt is of a bluish purple colour. 

A-gallop (ag*‘lap), adv. prop. phr. [A prcpA 
+ Gallop v. Cf. afloat , a-swim, etc.] At a gallop. 
1858 MoRRts Txoo Roses 223 Rode a-gallop past the hall. 

|| Aga'Ima. Obs. [Gr. dyaA/m (pi. ayaA^nro) 
an honour, ornament, statue, picture. Found in 
Diets., but never used in Eng.] 

1721 Bailey, Agutina, the Image or Impression of a Seal, 
also a Toy. x8o9TOMLiNsZ.rt?vZ>«Y., Agalnta , the impression 
or image of anything on a seal. Chart. Edg. Reg. pro 
Wcstmonast. lied, anno 698 [That is to say it is a Greek 
word used in a Latin charter of the 7th c] 

Agalmatolite (aga-Imaridbit). Min. [mod. 
f. Gr. ayaAjua, -euros, statue, image + A/6?os stone.] 
A name applied to various soft minerals, capable 
of being easily carved; properly the 'Figure-stone* 
or Pagodile, in which figures are cut hy the U hincse. 

1832 U. K. S. Nat. Philos. 11 . 28 Pyrometric pieces formed 
of Oiinese agalmatolite. 1857 Birch Anc. Pottery U 858 L 
97 The substance chiefly employed [to glazel was agalma- 
tolitc or steaschist. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts s.v., The true 
agalmatolite is a hydrous silicate of alumina and potash, 
closely allied to pinite. 

Agama (argama). Zool. [ad. native Carihbcan 
name.] A genus of lizards, giving its name to one 
of the families of the Saurian Reptiles ; popularly 
applied to one species in the British West Indies. 

t8i7 Btackw. Mag. I. 187 The second order comprehends 
crocodiles . , agamas, stellios, chameleons. 1833 Penny 
Cycl. I. 192 In the form of their heads and.teeth theagainas 
rescmhle the common luards, but differ in the imbricated 
scales which cover their tails. 

|| Agamas (argam T), sb. pi. Bot. [pi. of L. 
agam-ns (ad. Gr. aya/i-or unmarried) sc. plant#.'] 
A name formerly given to Cryptogams, under the 
idea that they were destitute of sexual organs. (In 
Craig 1847.) 

Agambo, obs. form of Akijibo. 

+ A-ga’me, <ulv. Obs . prop. phr. [A pnp. 1 + 
Game.] In game, in sport. 

*1374 Chaucer Troy lux 111. 592, I seyd but agamc that I 
wold go. — Conipt. Mars 123 Take hit not a-game, 

Agami (rc’gami). Ornith. [a. Fr. agamy (Barrere 
1741), a. native name in Guiana.] The Trumpeter, 
a bird somewhat allied to the Crane, inhabiting 
tropical America. 

a 1833 Broderif in Penny Cycl. 1. 194 One of these Agamis, 
a young bird, found its way into a farm-yard in Surrey, and 
associated with the poultry. 
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Agamian (agt T i’mian), a. and sb. [f. Ac am-A + 
-ian, after Fr. aga mien Cuv\] Name given to a 
sub-family of the iguanians (including the genus 
Agama). 

1833 Penny Cycl. 1 . 192/* The agamians .. want these ad¬ 
ditional or palatic teeth. . y 

Agamic (agarmik), a. Biol. [f. Gr. tuya^-oy 
unmarried (see Agamoes) + -ic.] Characterized by 
the absence of sexual action ; in Bot. obs. for 
Cuyptogamic. 

1850 tr. Humboldt, 1 r iWw of Nat. 291 Large classes of in¬ 
sects .. subsist on agamic plants. 1859 Carpenter Anim. 
Physiol. $ 747 Drones are always developed from agamic or 
unfertilized eggs. 1877 Huxley Anat.Inv. An. ii. 96 These 
present various modes of agamic multiplication by fission. 

Agamically (agoemikali), adv. Biol . [f. prcc. 

+ -AL + -ly 2 : see -ical.] Tn an agamic manner; 
without sexual interposition, 

1877 Huxley A not. Inv. An. iv. 206 Gyrodactylus inulti- 
plies agamically by the development of a young nematode 
within the body, as a sort of internal bud. 

tA'gamist. Obs . [f. Gr. dya^-os unmarried 
(see Agamous) + -ist.J A professed celibate ; one 
who opposes the institution of matrimony. 

1553 8 7 Foxf. A. tf M. 1768 (R.) To exhort in like mancr 
these agamistes and wilfull rejecters of matrimony. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Ago mist, he that is unmarryed. [.Not in J.) 

Agamogenesis (^gam^t-nosis). Biol. [f. 
Gr. D7»fto-y unmarried + ykvtoxs generation, birth.] 
The production of offspring otherwise than by 
the union of parents of distinct sexes (as by the 
simple division of a pre-existent living being, or 
the formation of buds, which become at lenglh 
independent living beings); asexual reproduction. 

1864 H. Spencer Must, 1’ivgr. 370 Species which, multi¬ 
plying by agamogenesis can people a whole shore from a 
single germ. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. \ ntrod. 78 In 
many of the lower forms of life agamogenesis is the common 
and predominant mode of reproduction. 

Agamogenetic (w-gam^jd^ene-tik), a. Biol. 
[f. Gr. ayafio-s unmarried + y(vr)T-ds produced * 
-ic.] Of or belonging to agamogenesis ; generat¬ 
ing or generated without sexual union. 

1870 Huxley Lay Serm., Addr. <y A*<*?'. xiii. 312 We have 
demonstrated, in agamogenetic phenomena, that inevitable 
recurrence to the original type. 1877 — Anat. Inv. An. 
lntrod. 28 There is an inverse relation between agamogenetic 
and gamogenetic reproduction. 

Agamogenetically (;u:gam^,d^enciikali\ 
adv. Biol. [f. prcc.+ -AL + -I.Y-: see -ical.] In 
an agamogenetic manner ; by asexual reproduction. 

1877 Huxi.f.y Anat. Inv. An. vii. 385 The larvae of a 
Dipterous insect.. multiply agamogenetically in the autumn, 
winter, and spring. 

Agamoid (argamoid), a. fool. [f. Agama+ 

- mi.] Resembling, or having the form of an 
Agama ; as ‘one of the agamoid lizards.’ 

Agamous (argamas), a. [f. L. agam-us a. Gr. 
aya^-os unmarried (f. a priv. + yd/io? marriage) + 
-ous.] lit. Unmarried: hence Biol. Having no 
(distinguishable) sexual organs ; asexual. In Bot. 
eryplogamous is now more commonly used. 

1847 in Craig. 1858 Gray Bot. Tcxt-bk. 395 Agamous, 
destitute of sexes. 1876 Ueneuen Anim. Paras. 196 The 
agamous age undergoes a true moulting, the sexual age a 
metamorphosis. 

Agamy (argami). [ad. Gr. nyafia celibacy, f. 
trya/ioy; see Agamous.] Absence or non-recognition 
of the marriage relation. 

1796 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. XXI. 492 Plato's system 
of agamy. 1801 — in Month. Mag. XII. 578 The theory of 
agamy or of exempting matrimony from the notice of the 
magistrate. 

Agan, obs. f. A gone fa. pple .; and of Owe v. 
Aganglionic (agic^gli^ nik), a. Phys. [f. A- 
pref. 14 + Ganglionic.] Not characterized by 
ganglia. 

1836 9 Tood Cycl. Anat. 4- Phys. 11 . 946/2 Each nerve . . 
is formed of one set of fibres from the gangliated part, and 
one from the aganglionic or motor column. 

|| Aganippe. A fountain on Mount Helicon, 
sacred to the Muses and giving poetic inspiration ; 
hence fig. poetic powa or method. 

1630 95 Life of Ant. A Wood 1*848136 Such towering ebul¬ 
litions do not exuberate in my aganippe. 

Agape (agr' r p), adv. prop . phr. [A prep A of 
state + Gape.] On the gape; with open mouth of 
expectation or wonder: hence fig. in an altitude 
or state of wondering expectation 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 357 Their rich retinue .. Dalles the 
crowd, and sets them all agape. 1765 Tucker Lt. of Nat. 
II. 73 When the moon inten*)ses between us and the sun so 
as to cover his whole body, it sets every eye agape, a 1845 
Hood T. of Trumpet xxxvii, At a door ajar, or a window 
agape. 1848 Mariotti Italy Pref.22 Wild with excitement; 
agape with breathless expectation. 1855 Tennyson Maud 
x. ii, A rabbit mouth that is ever agape. 

|| Agape (ce'gapO- FI. agnpao, -ai, rarely agapes. 
[Gr. 670*1? brotherly love.] A ‘love-feast’ held by 
the early Christians in connexion with lhe Lord’s 
Supper. 

1696 in Phillips. 17*7 Chambers Cycl. s. v., In the primitive 
days the Agapes were field without scandal or offence. 1837 
W. & M. Howtrr Rnr. Life (1863) vi. v. 449 The Agapai, or 


lovc-feasts of the early Christians. 1850 M as. Jameson Sacr. 
<y Leg. Art 156 Agapac or love.feasts. 

t A'gapet Obs. [ad. Gr. dya-nrjT-os, loved.] ‘A 
lover of the fair sex ; a man of pleasure,* Ash. 

1736 Bailey (Fol.).d gupct } a whoremastcr ; one that hunts 
after women. 

A gap hit e (argafmt). Min. [named by Fischer, 
1816, after Agap/ii, a naturalist who visited the 
regions of Persia where the turquoise is found. 
(Dana.)] A variety of lurquoise. 

1837 80 Dana.I////. 581 Agaphite <or conchoidal Turquoise 

Agar, obs. form of Lager sb., tidal bore. 

Agaric (argarik, agne'rik), sb. and a. [ad. 1.. 
a^arie-um the tree fungus used for tinder, touch- 
wood, ad. Gr. uyaptu-uv (said by Dioscorides lo 
be named from Agaria a place in Sarmatia). Hence 
mod. L. Agaricus given by Dillenius, and adopted 
by Linncuus, for a genus of P'nngi, Shelley accents 
aga'tie, Tennyson agaric.] 

A. sb. 


1 . Herb, and Miami. A name given lo various 
corky species of Bolyporus , a genus of fungi grow¬ 
ing upon Irucs; of which P. officinalis , chiefly found 
on the Inarch, ihe ‘ Female Agarick ’ of old writers, 
was renowned as a cathartic, and with P. Jomcn- 
tarius, and igniarius, * Male Agarick ’ used as a 
styptic, as tinder, and in dyeing. Obs. or arch. 

1533 Ecyot Cast el of Uelth ^15411 79 One dramme of 
Agaryke and halfc a dramme of fine Reubarbe. 1551 Turn* r 
Herbal 11.29 Larchc ire .. giueth also .. y fumus medicine 
called Agarick .. whereof some make t under both in Eng¬ 
land and Germany for their gunnes. 1657 Phys. Piet., 
Agaric. . purgeth phlegm, and opens obstructions in the 
Liver. 1756 Cent lent. Mag. XXVI. 352 The agaric sent 
from France, and applied as a styptic after amputations. 
1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. <y Phys. 1 . 229/1 Agaric and sponge 
entangled the blood and retained a coagulum on the spot. 

2 . Pol. A mushroom ; properly one of the Lin- 
nruan genus Agaricus. 

1777 Licimoor PI. Scot. <1788) II. 1021 Little Chnmpign- 
ion or Fairy Agaric: In dry pastures and frequently in 
those green circles uf grass called fairy Kings. 1820 She!.* 
lev Sens. Plant 111. 62 And agarics and fungi, with mildew 
and mould. 1859 Tennyson Careth 728 As one That smells 
a foul-flesh'd agaric in the holt. 1862 Coleman U oodl. 
Heaths, etc . 32 I he Fly Agaric .. is a very handsome fun¬ 
gus, having a bright red iipjier surface. 

3 . —Agaric .Mineral : see 4. 

1727 Ch ambers Cycl., Agaric is also a denomination given 
to an earthy concretion, of the colour and consistence of 
coagulated milk. 

4 . Comb, agarie-gnat, a name given by Kirbv 
and Spence to a genus of insects {Mycctofhila ); 
agaric-mineral, a light, spongy variety of car¬ 
bonate of lime, called also Kock-milk, allied to 
stalactites, and deposited by calcareous springs 
ami in caverns. 

1828 Kirby & Spence F.ntomol. II. xvi. 7 From the antenna.- 
in bis figure, it should seem a species of agaric-gnat. 1837 80 
Dana Mineral. 680 Agaric Mineral. . Rock-inilk is a very 
soft, white material, breaking easily in the fingers. 

B. adj. [The sb. used allrib.] Of or pertaining 
to agarics; fungoid. 

1879 Syd. Soc . Lex., Agaric Acid, an acid obtained from 
Poly poms officinalis by extracting with ethers. 1879 G. 
Macdonald P. Faber Lx. 117 The efflorescent crusts and 
agaric tumours upon the dry l>ones of theology. 

Agariciform (agivrisi-, a-^ari sifjlim), a. Rot. 
[f.L. agaric-us Ac a ric + -form.] Mushroom-shaped. 

1868 Wright Ocean World 119 Cirloptychium . . the upper 
part expanded, agariciform concave. 

Agaricoid (agarrikoid), a. Bot. [f. Agaric* 
-oin.] Of the nature of an agaric, mushroom-like. 

1874 M. C. Cooke Fungi 8 This mycelium gives rise to the 
stem and cap of an agaricoid fungus. 

Agased, a. Obs .: see Agazed. 

+ Agasp, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. 11 + Gasp.] 
To gasp (for life). 

15*6 Skelton Magnif. 271 Galba, whom his galantys garde 


for agaspe. 


(agersp), adv. prop. phr. [A pref A 11 
In a gasping condition ; gasping, eager. 


1800 Coleridge. Own Times 11 . 395 Formerly agasp for 
refor 


* Gasp 

1800 Cc- f 

reform, he now raves against all reformation. 

t Aga'st, agha st,^- Obs. Forms: 2-3 agest, 
3 6 agast(e, 0 (occas.) aghast. Pa. t. agaste. 
Pa. pple. agast, -ed. [f. A- pref. 1 intens. + gast-en, 
OK. gist-an lo frighten, alarm; see Gast, and cf. 
A -gazed. The only part now in use is the pa. pple. 
agast , erroneously written Aghast.] 

1. To affright, frighten, terrify. 

1205 Layam. 6452 pat folc hit agaste! tunes hit aweste. 
c 1230 Ancren R hole 717 J»e ateliche deouel schal }et agesten 
ham mid his grimme grennunge. T1380 Sir Fernmb. 3410 
j>c Sara^yns f>ay habbej? sore agastc. c 1385 Chaucer Leg. 
C. Worn. 1171 What may it be That me agasteth in myn 
slep. *513 Douglas Nine is iv. vi. 146 His feirfull ymage doith 
me agast. 1583 Stanymurst Aeneis 11. (Arb.) 66, I . . was 
with no weajjon agasted.. 1596 Spenser F.Q. l ix. 21 Or 
other griesly thing, that him aghast. 

2 - rejl. 

c 1305 F. F. Poi'ms {1862^ 62 Cristofre him sore agaste To 
adrenche, so heuy bat child was. 

3 . intr. To take fright or alarm. 

1300 St. Brand. 22 So that Brendan agaste sore, and him 
blcscede faste. 


Agast, a.: sec Aghast. 

tAga-sted, ppl. a. Obs. [(. prcc. + -ed.] 
Frightened, terrified ; fuller form of Aghast ppl. a. 

1 1382 Wyclif Luhe xxiv. 371 MS. O. a 1420! Thei troublid 
and a^asted gessiden hem for to sc a spirit I v.r. agast]. 
1579 Tomson Calvin s Serm. on Tim. 737/1 Nothing agasted 
at it. Ibid. 609/1 The torments woulde make vs agasteil 
1 printed agashedl. 1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis 11. (Arb.) 59 
Then shiucring moother.-, tbrogh court doo wander agasted. 

+ Aga stmg, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Agast v. -t -ing L] 
Frightening, teirifying, alarming. 

1672 R. Taylor Cromwell To the agasting of Cromwell 
who suspected an assassinate. 

t Aga'sting, ppl- a. Obs. [f. Agast v. + -ing 2.] 
That terrifies or alarms. 

r 593 Nasiie Christs Tea res 90/1 lt woulde breede in vs 
such an agasting terror. 

t Aga stment. Obs. [f. Agast r. + -mknt. An 
early mstance of the addition of -ment to a native 
word.] Affright incut, fright, alarm. 

1594 Nasiif. Terr, Night Fij b, This terror and aga-ament. 

Agastric aga'strik N , a. 'fool. [f. Gr. d priy. + 
yaoTijp, yaorf-os belly +-k\] 1 laving no distinct 

alimentary canal. 

1836 Todd Cytl. Anat. \ Phys. I. 43 i Such pulmograda 
as . . were formerly supposed to be agastric. 1867 J. Hogg 
Mierose. 11. ii. 371 In .. agastric Infusoria only solid alimen¬ 
tary particles arc taken as food. 

Agate (ie-ge'0, sb. Forms: 6-7 agath, agget, 
aget, 6-b agat, 7 agett. aggott, (nagget\ 8 aggat, 
aggot, 7-agate, [a. if th c. Fr. agat he, ad. 1 1. agat ha, 
dgata, f. L. achates a. Gr. m hence earlier 

Fr. acate, acathc, and Fug. Achate, also in use.] 

1 . A precious stone ; a name applied to the semi- 
pilltcid variegated chalcedonies, with the colouis 
disposed in parallel stripes or bands, or blended in 
clouds, and often with curious markings due to the 
infiltration of other ndntrals ; from these variations 
in appearance, lapidaries distinguish many varieties, 
as moss agate, ribbon agate, eve agate, fortification 
agate, zoned or banded agate, variegated agate, 
brecciated agate, etc. 

1570 B. Googl Pop. Kingd. tv. <i£8o' 39 b, Jasper-*, Chryso* 
1 } tes and A gats <lt.e ajipcre. 1621 Lady A. Drury in Fury 
Wills 11850 166 To my sister Gawdie, my a^ett and pearle 
chainc. 1646 Sir i. Browne Pseud. /./. 383 Many fair 
rwms paved with Agath. 1716 8 Lady M. Vv. MoNrACt'i: 
Lett. 1 . xiv. 40 A large collection of agates .. of an \mcoin- 
mon si?e. 1789 Burney Hist. Music ed. 2) IV. v. 181 J ile 
them with gold and pa'e them with aggot>. 1865 Living- 
sroNi. Zambesi xti. 261 The ground is strewn with agates 
for a number of miles above the falls. 

4 2 . fig. A very diminutive person, in allusion to 
small liguies cut in agates foi seals. Obs. 

1597 Sh.vks. 2 Hcn.il \ ’1. ii. 19, 1 was neuer mann'd w ith 
an Agot till now. 1599 — Much Ado in. i. 65 If tall, a 
launce ill-headed : If low, an agoi very vildlie cut. 

3 . An instrument nstd by gold-wire-drawers, 
having an agate fixed in it for burnishing. Cf. A 
glazier's diamond. 

1751 Chambers C\\l. s.v., The gold wire drawers burnish 
their gold with an Agat ; whence the instrument, made Use 
of on that occasion, is also called an Agat. 

4 . Pypog. The American name of the type called 
in Kngland ruby. 

1871 Ringwalt Ftuycl. Print. 24 Agate, the Amcrcan 
name for a si/e of type between Nonpareil and Pearl, and uf 
which there are about fourteen lines to all inch. 

5 . Soinetimcserroneously confused vvith.grt^a/rj, jet. 
i66t Lovell Hist. Min, 53 Of Sulphurs, Agath, Gagates. 

It's . . of a black, stony earth, full of bitumen. 

G Comb, and .-Itti ib. agate-jasper, a jasper veined 
or clouded with agate or chalcedony; agate-onyx 
(see quot.); agate-ring, one made of, or set with, 
an agate ; agate-shell, a collector’s name for the 
tropical genus of land-shells, Achatina. Also agate 
cup, hole, mill, stone , trade, work, etc.; agate eyes ; 
a gate-bear ing, forming, -handle d', etc. 

1747 Dingi.ev Cents in Phil. Trans. XL 1 V. 505 The Agat- 
Onyx, of two or more Strata of white, either opaque or trans¬ 
parent. 1874 Wlstropi* Prcc. Stows 46 Agate-onyx , a 
variety of onyx in which the upper layer is opaque and 
white, the lower transparent,and either colourless or a pale 
yellow. This is the material most frequently employed for 
modern carving, and is often termed the German onyx. 
1596 Siiaks. 1 Hen. IF, 11. iv. 78 This .. Not-pated, Agat 
ring, Fuke stocking, Caddicc garter, Smooth longue, Spanish 
pouch. 1634 Unton inventories 32, 1 give and bequeath . . 
my nagget cup. 1863 Tyndall Heat i. 30 The wires should 
be drawn through agate holes. 187s URE Diet. Arts I. 35 
It i*. in the Idar valley, that most of the agatc-mills are situ¬ 
ated. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jut. 1. iv. 55 In shape no bigger 
then Agat-stone, on the fore-finger of an Alderman. 1876 
Geo. Kliot Dan. Der. IV. Ii. 16 Deepest agate eyes. 1875 
Vre Diet. Arts 1 . 32 The igneous origin of the agate-bearing 
mclaphyres. 1710 Steele Tatlcr No. 245 T 2 An Aggat- 
1 landlc Knife. 

Agate adv. orig. phr. on gate, a gate. 

[A prep A of state + Gate sbA way, path.] On the 
way, on the road ; hence, a-going, in inolion. 
(l'roperly a northern word.) 

1554 luterl. Vouth in Hazl. Dodsley II. 25 Go to it then 
hardily, and let us be agate. 1387 Holinshed Scott. Chron. 
(1806) I. 418 Some of the mills yet were now at low water 
set on gate, by reason the streams were so hugelie aug¬ 
mented. 1674 Ray N. Countrey Wds. s.v., Agate , just go¬ 
ing, as Jam agate. 1848 C. Bronte Jane Eyre (1857) 344 l m 
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fear'd you have some ill plans agate. 1863 Mrs. Gaskeu. 
Sylvias L. I, 63 And t' cursed old pressgang’s agate again. 

+ A gated, ///- a. Obs . rare [f. Agate sb. 
+ -ED-.] Marked like an agate. 

1665 Ray Flora 47 Leaves [petals of the tulip] which, 
wanned by the sun . . change into divers glorious colours, 
variously mixed, edged, striped, agoted, marbled. 

Agates, Sc. variant of A lgates a/A/., everywhere. 
+ Aga~teward, adv. Obs. north . [f. Agate 
adv. -f -\v.\hd.] On the road. 

1647 8 A. Eyre Diurnal <Surt. Soc.) 1 rid with Robert 
Eyre—and agateward homewards. 

t Aga’thered, pa. pple. Obs. rare- 1 . [?pa. 
pple. of agather vb., not otherwise found ; or more 
probably for i-gathereJ, OE. ge-gaderod : see A 
particle .] Gathered, assembled. 

1393 Compl. Ploitghm. in Pol. Songs Rolls. Scr. 1 . 244 With 
the Griffon comen foules fele, Rauins, Rokes, Crowes, and 
Pie, Gray foules, agaSred wele. 

Agatllism (arga|»iz*m). rare. [f. Cir. ayaO- 6 ? 
good 4 *-ism ; cf. optimism.] The doctrine that all 
things tend towards ultimate good, as distinguished 
from optimism which holds that all things are now 
for the best. 

18,30 P.d in. Rev. L. 309 Wilful evil, to the degree implied 
in the distinction propped between Agathisin and Opti¬ 
mism, is inconsistent with our apprehension of his [i.e. God’s] 
nature. 

Agathist (le gal ist . rare. [f. asprec. + -ist; cf. 
optimist .] ()ne who holds the doctrine of agathism. 

1830 Pd in. Rev. L 2 ;4 The existence of evil compels Dr. 
Miller to substitute the moderate title of ‘Agathist' for that 
of'Optimise.' 1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed Man III. x. 284 
Advancing years have already made me an Agathist, a be¬ 
liever that every thing is for ultimate good. 

Agathodemon (a gal^drmon). [a. Gr. <17000- 
biifiwv, f. U7a0d-? good 4- baifiwv a spirit.] A good 
divinity or genius. 

1836 Lav dor Pern/, a- Asp. Wks. 1846 II. 376 Breaking off 
now and then a nose from a conqueror, and a wing from an 
agathodemon. 1879 M. Conway Pemono!. 1 . in. ix. 392 The 
Japanese arc careful to distinguish this serpent from a 
dragon, with them an agathodemon. 

Agathodemonic a : gajv?,d/hv>nik\a. [f.prec. 
4- -10.] Of or belonging to nri agathodemon. 

1879 M. Conway Demo not. 1.111. vii. 364 The harmless ser¬ 
pents of Germany were universally invested with agatho¬ 
demonic functions, 

A gathoka kolo'gical, a. nonee-wd. [f. Gr. 
d7«0o-? good 4- nan o-j bad 4- -Logical.] Composed 
of good and evil. 

a 1843 SoviiifV Doctor 1 .1 iii. 1862) 120 For indeed upon 
the agaihokakulogical globe there are opposite qualities al¬ 
ways to be found. 

A gathopoie tic, a. rare *. [f. Gr. (17a0o- 
rrot-us doing good, beneficent; cf. Gr. <uTot>;T<*us.] 
A proposed technical epithet for, Intended to do 
good, of beneficent tendency. 

1838 iiowRiNG lient/iam's A/or. <V Legist, xviii. §54. 133 
All these trusts might be comprised under some such general 
name as that of ngatho-poietic \printed -poicuticl trusts. 

Agatiferous (jegatrforas,, <7. [f. Agate sb. + 

-(1 )eerol's producing.] Producing, or rich in, agates. 

1847 in Craig. 

Agatiform fagartifAim, i^gatif/jm), <7. [f. 

Agate sb. 4 - -(i)foioi.] Having the form or ap¬ 
pearance of an agate. 

1882 Actid. 10 June 420/1 When the acid solution within 
an agatiform deposit bursts through the bands of silica. 

Agatine (argauin, -in , a. [f. Agate sb. 4 - -ink.] 
‘ Having the appearance of agate ; of the nature of 
agate.’ Craig 1847. 

Agatize (argataiz), v. [f. Agate sb. 4- -ize.] To 
convert into agate; to give the appearance of agate 
to. (Chielly, if not exclusively, in pa. pple.) 

1638 Rein;. Wot ton. (1672) 476 Some good Flints to he 
Agatizcd by your miraculous invention. 1850 Dana Gcal. 
ix. 483 Many {masses] are simply silicified or agatized. 

Agatized (argatoizd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4- -ell] 
Converted into or made to resemble agate. 

1847 Craig, Agatized, having coloured lines and figures of 
agate, as agatized wood. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. iv. 121 They 
are filled with agatized silica. 

Agaty (argati), <7. [f. Agate sb. + -y b] Of the 
nature of, or characterized by the presence of, agate. 

1695 Woooward (J-) An agaty flint was above two inches 
in diameter. 

II Agave (ag<?i'vf). Bo/. £L. Agave prop, name in 
mythology, ad. Gr. *A^avr}, properly adj. fem. of 
dynt/o? illustrious, highborn, adopted as a generic 
name by mod. botanists.] A genus of plants (X.O. 
Amaryllidacctv), of which the chief species is the 
American Aloe, whose slately flower-stem (some¬ 
times forty feet high) is produced only when the 
plant arrives at maturity, at the age of from ten to 
seventy years. 

1830 Lindi.ey Sat. Syst. Bot. 257 The wild Agave of Mexico 
yields a copious juice when tapped, which is fermented into 
a wine. 1842 Tennyson Daisy xxi. The moonlight touch¬ 
ing o'er a terrace One tall Agave above the lake. 

Agaze (agc**z), adv. prop. phr .; also a gase, 
and expanded, at gaze. [A prepA of state 4 - Gaze 
v.] In a gazing attitude; on the gaze, gazing. 
c 1430 How the Good WijJ \ etc. in Babees Bk. (1868) 39 Go 


!>ou not into k« toun as it were a gase. 1759 Robertson 
Hist . Scott. I. ill. 184 They stood confounded and at gaze. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. IV. L 9 Fathers and sons agaze 
at each other’s haggardness. 

t Agazed, aga sed, ppl- a. Obs. [Origin ob¬ 
scure. T here was no vb. agaze (ageestan taking the 
place of *agvsan in OE.-Goth, itsgaisjan), and 
the sense is against its being pa. pple. of simple 
Gaze, with A- for 3^-. Prob. a variant of agast 
(Aghast), preserving long quantity of OE. gees tan 
(with agast, agds\t, agiised; cf. lit, tighted ; dreamt , 
dreamed; past, passed, paced), and influenced in use 
by to gaze, stand at gaze.] Affrighted, astounded, 
amazed. 

c 1400 Cluster P/ttys n. 85 pe were so sore agased. 1557 
I Karl Surrey in TottelPs Misc. (Arb.) 4 My spretes doe all 
resorte To stande agazed. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. / 7 , L i. 126 
The whole army stood agaz’d on him. 1600 in Farr’s S. P. 
US43) II.438 Of vnderstnnding rob'd, 1 stand agaz'd. 

Ago, a;e, aye, obs. forms of Again. 

Age (^*d.5), sb .; also 4-6 aege, 5 eage, 5-6 
aage, 6 aige. [a. OFr. aiige, cage, (1 itb c.) edage 
(1’r. atge) late L. * tvf alien m (analogous to /////• 
bratiaim, viaticum , voldlictun, etc.), f. wtat-cm 
age, contr. from sevi*totem, n. of quality f. ivvtini 
an age. The OFr. word was of 3 syllables, but 
j in the earliest recorded instances in Eng. it was 
| already Teduced to 2 ; Caxton’s cage, aage being 
1 later attempts to restore the Fr. spelling. The mod. 
Fr. ifge and Eng. age retain only the (lengthened) 
termination of the OFr. ed-age, e-age. See -age.] 
X. A period of existence. 

1. The time that any animal or vegetable has 
lived ; the length of time that anything has ex¬ 
isted in its present form orstate; length of existence. 

c 1325 F. P. A Hit. Poems A 412, I wat3 ful ^ong & tender 
of age. <*1384 Chaucer lions 0/Paine 1986 In at myn age 
Nc saugh y suche an hous as this. 1477 Earl Ri.ers 
iCaxtuni Dictes 92 The said Alexander began to regne in the 
xviij yer of his cage. 1559 Myrrourcfor Mag., Dk. 1 'ork xi. 3 
Prudent for their age. 1611 Biblk Mark v. 42 Shee was of the 
age of twelue yceres. 1665 9 Boyle Oecas. Rejl. 11. xi. (16751 
1 33 Those, who are of the same age with me. 1751 Chambers 
Cyct. s.v., The age of a hart, etc., is chiefly judged of by ihe 
furniture of his head. 1831 Census Quest, in Penny Cyct. VI. 
414/1 How many persons (including children of whatever 
age! arc there actually found within the limits of your parish 1 

b. .Woods age: number of days since the occurrence 
of the new moon. So days age, year's age , etc. 

1636 Massinger Bash/. f.ov. tv. i, Of what age is the day? 
1751 Chambers Cyct. s.v. Moon, To find the Moon's age 
't o the day of the month add the epact of the year, and the 
months from March inclusive. The sum, if under 30—if over, 
the excess—is the moon’s age. 

2 . The whole duration of the life or existence of 
any being or thing ; the ordinary duration of life. 

1535 Coverdale Ps. Ixxxix. io The dayes of oure age iij 
score yea res and ten. 1611 Bible Gen. xlvii. 28 The whole 
age of Iacob was an hundred fourtie and seuen yceres. 1703 
Rowe Pair Penit. v. i. i8n Shortens her Father's Age, and 
cuu him off. 1853 P.neycl. Brit. 1 . 233 I he age of man has 
greally diminished from his first creation. Ibid . 234 Of the 
1 ages of the lower animals little is known. 

3 . Such duration of life as ordinarily brings body 
and mind to full development ; years of maturity 
or discretion, or what by law or custom are fixed 
as such. Full age, in Eng. Law, 21 years; hence the 
expressions of (at, to obs.) age, under (within obs.) 
age, nonage. Age of discretion, 14 years. 

1382 Wvclif John ix. 21 Axe ye him, he hath age, speke 
he of himsilf. c 1430 Syr Tryanwure 600 Of justyng canste 
ihou ryght noght, For thou art not of age. 1509 Fishf.r 
Wks. 38 'fill they come to aege in the ungracyous custome 
of synne. 1528 Perkins Profit. Bk. v. § 327 (1642) 144 If I 
dye, my heire within age. 1711 Cibber Rival Foots 1. i. 
(1754) II. t Sir, I’m no Boy, I nave been at Age this Half- 
year. 1788 Johnson Lett. I. cxxviii. 278 To hinder my dear 
Harry from mischief when he comes to age. 1809 Tomlins 
Lam Diet. 11 . E 1/1 Nor can any lord of parliament sit there, 
until he be of the full age of twenty-one years. Ibid., A 'on- 
age, in general understanding, is all the time of a person’s 
being under the age of at. 1832 Hr. Martinf.au Demerara 
i. 4 The freedom which is so precious to young people when 
they reach what appears to them theageof discretion. Mod. 
When did he come of age ? 

4 . Hence, Any particular length of life which 
naturally or conventionally qualifies for anything. 
(Usually with over (past arch.), under.) 

e 13x5 Shoreiiam 63 Of ham that scholde y-wedded be Her 
the age thou my3t lerne. 1382 Wvclif Heb. xi. 1 x Sare bareyn 
took vertu into conseyuing of seed, jhe, bi sydis, or withoute 
[ 1388 a}cn] the tyme of age. 1526 Tindale ibid.. When she 
was past age. [So in Genev., 1611, and Revised .] Mod. This 
is the candidate’s last chance ; in another year he will be 
over age. There is no limitation of age for this prize. 

5 . A naturally distinct portion of the existence 
of a man or other being ; a period or stage of life. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Amies 1. ix. 22 In tyme to come of 
theyre flowryng aage. 1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A urel. 
(1546) C ii b, The fearefulle dedes and enlerpryses doone by 
Caius Jul. Cesar in his yonge age. 1600 Shaks. A.Y.L. 
n. vii. 143 One man in his time playes many parts, His Acts 
tieing seuen ages. 1601 — Haml. tit. iv. 68 At your age 
The hey-day in the blood is tame. 1611 — Wint. T. iv. iv. 
108 They are giuen To men of middle age. 1736 Railf.y 
(F ol.) s.v. The Life of Man is divided into four different 
Ages, Infancy, Youth, Manhood , Old A?e. 1751 Chambers 
Cyct. s,v.,T he Age of puberty commences at 14, and ends at 


about 25. C1815 Wordsworth To Yng. Lady , An old age 
serene and bright, And lovely as a Lapland night. 

Q. csp. Tbe latter part of life, when tne physical 
effects of protracted existence become apparent; 
old age. 

1330 R. Brunne Citron. 114 A gode clerk wele in age. 1380 
Sir Font mb. 3481V am sumdel stryken in age. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvtn. xxviL (1495)788 Houndes in aege haue 
the Podagre. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. XL xxxvi, Who in 
youth lysl nolhyng to leme, He wyl repent hym often inhys 
age. 1599 Shaks. Pass. Pilgr. xii, Crabbed age and youth 
cannot live together. 1602 — Hand. V. i. 79 Age with his 
stealing steps, Hath caught [v.r. claw’d] me in his clutch. 
a 1631 Donne Sat. iii, Age, death's twilight. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. P.p. iv. xii. 217 Many grow old before they 
arrive at age. 1718 Pore Iliad 1.96 Thus spoke the prudence 
and the fears of age. 1770 Golds m. Des. Vi It. 100 A youth 
of labour with an age of ease. 184a Tennyson Graudrn. xxv. 
Age is a time of peace. So it be free from pain. 1858 Sears 
A than. xiv. 122 The moroseness and peevishness of age. 

7 . Hence, The physical effects or qualities them¬ 
selves ; oldness, senility. Of things: Maturity. 

c 1460 Cov. Atyst. 139 Hese leggys here do folde for age. 
1509 Fisher Wks. 294 For aege and febleness. 1599 Siiaks. 
Much Ado 111. v. 37 When the age is in, the wit is out. 16x1 
Bible Ecclus. xxx. 24 Carefulnesse bringeth age before the 
time. 1859 J. Lang Wander. India 383 Bring several bottles 
of our Madeira, for theirs I do not like.. It has not age. 1877 

I . . Morris Hades 1. 50 The failing ear and eye, the slower 
limbs, Whose briefer name is Age. 

II. A period of time. 

8 . The period of time contemporary with the 
lifetime of any one; the generation of men to 
which any one belongs. (Used in fixing a date, but 
not as a measure.) 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 61 Malcolm mad homage tille Ed- 
ward our kyng, Pat he and alle his age of Ingland said hold 
fat fing. 1557 N. T. iGenev.) Mark xiii. 30 This age shal 
not passe, tylall these thynges be done. 1611 Bible Trattsl. 
Pref. 5 S. Hicrome.. the best linguist without controuersie, 
of his age. c 1735 Pope Donne Sat. iv. 2 Adieu to all the 
follies of the age. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 183 What, 
in our age, would be called gross perfidy and corruption. 
1876 Freeman Sonn. Cong. 111 . xi. 72 A dabbler in arts and 
sciences beyond bis age. 

9 . A lifetime taken as a measure of time ; a 
generation. 

*535 Coverdale Ps. cxliv. 13, & thy dominion endurcth 
thorow out all ages. 1651 Hobbes Leviathan m. xxxiii. 203 
'I he Writers of the New Testament lived all in lesse then 
an age after Christ's Ascension. 1718 Free-thinker No. 19. 
128 A Duke is.. not to he seen in a Countrey-Church above 
once in an Age. 1853 Eucyct. Brit. II. 233 Nestor is said 
to have lived three ages when he was ninety years old. 

10 . A long but indefinite space of time, marked 
by the succession of men. 

ci4oo Destr. Troy Prol. 6 Off aunters ben olde ofaunsetris 
nobill, And slydyn vppon shlepc by slomeryng of Age. 1590 
Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl. 1. L 6 t’nhappy Persia, that in 
former age Hast been the seal of mighty Conquerors. 1611 _ 
Bible Eph. iii. 5 Which in other ages was not madeknowen 
vnto the sonnes of men. 1654 Chapman Alphonsus PL 1873 
III. 212 H'as lane his leaue of me for age and age. 1816 

J. Wilson City of I'lagtie 1. i. 39 But one dread year Hath 
done the work of ages, i860 Iennyson I.ocksley 137 Yet 1 
doubt not thro' the ages one increasing purpose runs, 

b. often loosely in exaggeration. 

1590 Shaks. Alids. X. D. v. i. 33 To weare away this long 
age of three houres. 1627 Feltham AVjtfA'cf i.ilvii. (1677)75- 
In the dead age of night, a 1704 T. Brown Lett. Wks. 1730 
1 . 178 't his very minute seems an age. 1813 Miss Austen 
Pride 4 Prep xvii. 76 The two ladies were delighted to see 
their dear friend again, called it an age since they had met. 

C. occas. used for, A century. (Cf. Fr. stick.) 

1594 Blundeville Exerc. 111.1. xxxvi. (cd. 7) 352 The space 
of an hundred yceres, called in Latine seculum, and in Eng- 
Kish an age. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. in. {1636) 11 The end 
of the tenth, and beginning of the eleventh Age, after the 
incarnation. 1749 Wesley lYks. 1872 X. 43 For they [Jerome 
ard Hitarion] did not live within tne first three ages. 1848 
l,owEt.L Fable Poet. Wks. 1879, 149/2 Be true to yourselves 
and this new nineteenth age. 

11 . Hist. Any great period or portion of human 
history distinguished by certain characters real or 
mythical, as tne Golden Age, the Patriarchal Age, 
the Bronze Age, the Age of the Reformation, the 
Middle Ages, the Prehistoric Age. 

1297 R. Glouc. o Of }>e world . . \>c firsie age & tyme was 
from oure firsie lader Adam to Noe. 1552 Lvndesav Mo- 
narche 11.1948 Of Weris, said he the gret outlrage Began in 
to the secunae aige. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 168, 1 would 
with such perfection gouerne Sir, T'Excel the Golden Age. 
1697 Drvden Virgil, Past. iv. 5 The last great Age, fore¬ 
told by sacred Rhymes. 1716 Bailey (Fol.), The Generality 
of Chrondogers agree in making seven Aces [of the World\ 
or Periods. 1818 Hallam (title) AY iew of the stale of Europe 
during the Middle Ages. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. 193 
The Stone Age falls into two divisions, the Unground Stone 
Age, and the Ground Stone Age. 

12 . Geol. A great period or stage of the history of 
the Earth, distinguished by its leading physical 
features; an .xon. 

1855 Kingsley Glaucus (1878) 25 The Ice Age or Glacial 
Epoch. 1857 H. Miller Test. Rocks i. 53 In the Oolitic 
ages insects become greatly more numerous. 

III. Comb., in which age stands in objective 
relation to a pr. pple., as age-adorning, - dispelling ; 
or in instrumental relation to a pa. pple., as age- 
cracked, -despoiled, -enfeebled, -honoured, -peeled, 

- stricken, -worn, etc.; or in limiting relation to a 
pple. or adj., as age-coeval, -lasting, Age-long, q.v. 
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Also ageman obs., an old man; Ageless, Age- 
mate, Age-pbier, q.v. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Peons II. 378 A beldame's age-crack ed 
voice. 1839 Bailey Festus xxvtt. (1848) 325 Age-peeled pin- 
nacles. 1815 Scott Ld. of Isles 1. Introd., Some age-struck 
wanderer gleans few earsol scatter’d grain. 1851 Hawthorne 
Twice-told T. II. xix. 267 So age-worn and woful are they. 
,846 — Mosses r. vii. 163 Lifelong and age-coeval associations. 
1839 Bailey Festus xxxiL (1848) 35a Between eternity and 
time a lapse.. age-lasting. 1570-1 in Feel. Proc. Durham 
(Surt. Soc.) 225 Wm. Walker is an aidgeman and broken in 
labour. 

Age v. [f. the prec. sb.] 

1 . inlr. To grow old ; to become aged. 

1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. xv. lxxiii. (1495) 5*6 Other 
men there ben in Inde that lyue ful longe ana aegen neuer. 
1440 Tramp. Para., Agyn, or growyn agyd, Senco, senesco. 
1530 Palsgr. 418/a Thought maketh men age a pace. 1673 
Grew Anat. Plants 11.1. ii. § 2< 168a)61 The other [skin] Post- 
nate, succeeding in the room of the former, as the Root ageth. 
1833 Praed PoentsKx 865) 1 .405 Queen Mab is ageing very fast. 
1861 Pearson Early <$• Mid. Ages Eng. 393 He [Henry II] 
stooped slightly and grew fat and gouty as he aged. 

2 . tram. To make old, to cause to grow old. 

1636 Earl Manchester Contempl. Mort. 182 A man might 

age himsclfc in it, and sooner grow old than weary. 1839 
Bailey Festus (ed. 3) 12/a Grief hallows hearts even while 
it ages heads. 1856 Kane A ret. Explor. I. xv. 173 An 
Arctic night and an Arctic day age a man more rapidly and 
harshly than a year anywhere else. 

-age, suffix of abstr. nouns, originally in words 
adopted from Fr., afterwards a living Eng. forma¬ 
tive. [OFr. -age :—late L. -alienm, a favourite ter¬ 
mination of abstr. sbs. of appurtenance, and collec¬ 
tives ; orig. neuter of adjectives in - dtic-us . Cf. cl. 
L. silv-ddeus of the wood {silva), It. selv-aggio, 
Pr. salv-atge , Fr. sauv-age , Eng. sav-age , with 
viaticus of or pertaining to a journey {via), viati¬ 
cum that whien pertains to a journey, provision 
for the way, later the making of a journey, Pr. 
vialgc , It. viaggio, Yx.viage, voyage; umbra tic us 
of or pertaining to the shade, shady {umbra), 
late L. umbradcum that which is shady, shadi¬ 
ness, a mass of shade, Fr. ombrage, Eng. um¬ 
brage. Afterwards a common formative in Fr. 
itself, as in entour-age ; thence readopted in med. 
L. as -agiutn : cf. homdgium, caridgium, formed 
on Fr. horn mage, cariage, which if formed in L. 
would have been *homindticum, *carricaticitin .] 
Meaning. 1. From names of things, indicating fFat 
which belongs to or is functionally related to, as 
(front^Fr.) language, potage, tonnage, umbrage, 
voyage; passing into the whole functional appa¬ 
ratus collectively, in baggage, foliage, plumage, 
village ; whence of Eng. formation cellarage, cord - 
age, fruitage, girder age,leaf age, luggage, poundage, 
socage, vaultage, etc. 2. From names of persons, 
indicating function, sphere of action, condition, 
rank, as (from Fr.) baronage, homage, personage , 
vassalage, vicinage, villeinage, and of Eng. forma¬ 
tion bondage, orphanage, parsonage, porterage, um¬ 
pirage . 3. From verbs expressing action, as (from 

Fr.) advantage, damage, equipage, marriage, mes¬ 
sage, passage, pilgrimage, portage, usage; whence 
of Eng. formation breakage , brewage, cleavage, post¬ 
age, prunage, steerage , wreckage, etc. 

Aged (Senses 1, 2, ri-d^ed ; sense 3, ^dad),///. a. 
[f. Age v. + -ED, proh. orig. modelled on Fr. dge.] 

1 . Having lived or existed long; of advanced 
age; old. 

1440 Prompt- Parv., Agyd, Antiquatus, senectus. c 1460 
Cov, Myst. 97, 1 am so agyd and so oldc, 1535 Cover- 
dale Ps. cxviii. 100 Yee I am wyser then the aged.^ 1607 
Shahs. Cortot. 11. iii. 176 Aged Custome, But by your Voyces, 
will not so permit me. 1634-46 J. Row (father; Hist. Kirk 
(1842) 290 Mr. John Malcolme being the agedcst. 1718 Pope 
///W xxiil.928ToAjax 1 must yield the prize; He to Ulysses, 
still more aged and wise. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. 
vii. 121 He was an aged man and weary of his office. 

b .fig. 

1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. in. i. 77 Ag’d in vertue. 1874 
Mahaffy Soc. Life in Greece ii. 28 l‘he experience of Ho¬ 
meric men was aged enough to know that probity secured 
no man from the troubles of life. 

2 . Belonging to or characteristic of old age. 

1588 Shahs. Tit. A. in. i. 7 The aged wrinkles in my 

cheekes. 1610 — Temp. iv. i. 261 Shorten.vp their sinewes 
With aged Cramps. 

3 . Of or at the age of. 

1637 Brass in Kendal Ch. (Nicholson Kend. 68) Here 
vndcr lyeth the body of Alice .. who dyed the 25th day of 
March *637, being aged 26 yeares 5 months & od dayes. 
1801 Times 16 Apr. 4/1 The demise of a lady aged 54 years. 
»88a Daily Nexus 8 Nov. 6/5 Racing. City Cup.. Hardrada, 
a. \i.e. aged more than 6] yrs., 9 st. 9 lb. Ibid. I Coursing. 
All-Agcd Stakes, of 6 gunjeas each. 

Comb, t agedlike, a. obs. Having the appearance 
or marks of age, senile. 

1530 Palscr. 305/1 Aagedlyke, sen it. 

Agedly (/i d^edli), adv. ? Obs. [f. Aged a. + 
-lyAJ ‘After the manner of an aged petson.’ J. 

a 154a Boorde Regyment Q ij b, For that wyll cause a man 
to looke agedly. 155a Huloet, Agedlye, Vetustt. 1678 
Gouldman, Agedly, seniliter, vetuste. 

Agedness (^ d^ednes). [f. Aged a. + -ness.] 
Vol. I. 


1 . The quality of being aged, oldness. 

*530 Palsgr. 193/2 Agydnesse, ancietinete. 1635 J. Hay¬ 
ward Banish'd rtrg. 214 My wrinkles and withered aged* 
nesse. 1641 Milton Ch. Discip. 1.(1851) 26 For Custome 
without Truth is but agednesse of Error. 1873 Spectator 
8 Feb. 168/2 The agedness of the world, its sad want of 
originality. 

2 . The quality of having reached a stated age. 

a 1643 W. Cartwricht Poems <N.) He still was strong 
and fresh, his brain was gray. Such agedness might our 
young ladies move To somewhat more ihan a Platonick 
love. 1881 Mrs. Ellis Sylvestra II. 261 Thai middle-aged¬ 
ness some men show so early. 

Agee (ad^r), adv. Sc. and dial. [A prepA of 
state + Gee, to move to one side, from gee! or jet! a 
call to a horse to move to one side. Cf. a-strayi] 
Aside, 011 or to one side; awry; off from the 
straight line. 

? 1800 A. Carlyle A utobiog. 208 ,1 wore my hat agee. 1837 
Miss Sedgwick Live ff let Live (1876; 190 A looking-glass 
that don’t make you look as if your face was all agee. 

Ageing, aging u 7 »*d t ^iq), rid. sb. [f. Age v. 
+ -1NG 1 .] a. Becoming old. b. Giving the ap¬ 
pearance of age to. 

1879 G. Gladstone in Cassells Tcchn. Iiduc. 1 . 198 The 
hot flue leads into tiie ageing-room, where the cloth remains 
suspended. 1881 M. Pattisos in Academy 12 Feb. 109/3 
The unfortunate effect upon us of ageing. 1882 Daily Nexus 
3 Jan. 2/3 A New Way to Make Old Bronzes. This ‘ ageing’ 
process.. is, to say the least, rather ‘ Gothic’ than Egyptian. 

Ageing, aging (**’d.5ig), ppl. a. [f. Age v. + 
-1NG-.] a. Becoming aged, showing signs of ad¬ 
vancing age. b. Giving the appearance of old age. 

186a Com. Place Philosopher 153 Esteemed by all, though 
gouty, ageing, and careworn. 1863 Sat. Rex>. 204 Working 
envenomed slippers for her penurious and aging spouse. 
1870 Morris Earth. Pa nut. I. i. 20 Many an ageing line .. 
Ploughed his thin cheeks. 

Agelast (ardj/'lsest). [f. Gr. dyekaar-os not 
laughing ; f. d not + yckcioT-os laughable, yekaor-i] 1 : 
j a laugher; f. ycka-uv to laugh.] One who never 
laughs. 

1877 G. Meredith in Times 5 Feb. 4/5 Men whom Rabelais 
would have called agelasts or 11011-laughers. 

t Agela stic, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Gr. aye Aaar-os 
(see prec.) +-10.] ‘ One that never laughs.’ Cock- 

eram 1626. ‘Never laughing; one who never 
laughs; morose, severe.’ Bailey 1731. 

Ageless (^Wl^les), a. [1. Age sb. + -less.] 
Without old age or limits of duration ; never wax¬ 
ing old or coming to an end. 

1651 'I'. Stanlf.y Poems 24 Ageless ever singing. 1855 
Bailey Mystic 89 Fountains of ageless youth and maiden¬ 
hood. 1858 Nealf. Bernard de Morlaix 17 Peace endless, 
strifeless, ageless. 

Age-long (^’d^g), a. [f. Age sb. + Long.] 
I>ong with the length of an age, long as an age; 
lasting for an age. 

1810 Southey Kefutma xxm.v. Whs. VIII. 189 Where the 
heavenly Hours Weave the vast circle of his age-long day. 
1862 Lyiton Strange Story {1866) II. lxxxvii, 355 The age- 
long trees in the forest. 1878 L. Morris Hades 24 Self- 
infheted death and age-long woe. 

Agelte, early form of Aguilt v. Obs., to sin. 
t A’gely, adv. Obs. rare~ x . [f. Age sb. + -LY-, 
after daily, yearly .] Coming once in each age. 

i6ai Bp. Mountagu Diatribe 298 Theese (first-fruits] I con- 
fesse, were not ycercly: no nor yet agely: but singularly 
payed, once for all. 

t A gemate. Obs. [f. Age sb. + Mate. Cf. play¬ 
mate^ A fellow or equal in age; a coeval. (This 
word is worth reviving.) 

1583 STANYHURST/If«f« 11. (Arb.)6i Whilst I beheld Priamus 
thus gasping, my syre his adgemate. 

Agen, a spelling representing the southern pro¬ 
nunciation of Again, much used by the poets from 
17th to beginning of 19th c. 

Agen, aghen, ahen, obs. forms of Own a. 
fAgence, V. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. agence-r to 
adapt, adjust, OFr. ageneier, f. a to +gcnt pretty, 
gentle; perh. f. L. gen it us (well-) bom. Cf. It.agcn- 
zare, Pr. and Cat. agenzar.] To fit, adapt, or adjust. 

a 1631 Donne Aristeas 49 There was an order of Stones in 
fashion of little Ovales that were Agenced and holding to¬ 
gether and enfiled with little joncks of gold. 

Agency (^ d^ensi). [ad. med. L. agenda = 
facultas agendi, n. of state f. agent-em pr. pple. of 
ag-Hre to do, act.] 

1. The faculty of an agent or of acting; active 
working or operation ; action, activity. 

1658 Slincsby Diary k 1836* 208 Privacy.. if your Hours in 
it are not well employed, may become as dangerous as a place 
of agency. 176a Edwards Freed. Will \. v. (R. The moral 
agency of the Supreme Being .. differs in that respect from 
the moral agency of created intelligent beings. 1830 Cole¬ 
ridge Ch. SfSt. 140 The State shall leave the largest portion 
of personal free agency to each of its Citizens, that is com¬ 
patible with the free agency of all. 

2 . Working as a means to an end ; instrument¬ 
ality, intermediation. 

1674 Ch. &■ Crt. of Rome 17 The Agency of the Romish 
Factors with the King of Spain, for the procuring a second 
Invasion of their Native Country, a 1691 Flavel quoted 
in H. Miller Sch. fy'Schoolm. ix. (1866; 87 That the moral 
infection came by way of physical agency. 1785 T. Jef¬ 
ferson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 416 To set our treaty wilh the 


piratical States into motion, through his agency. 1815 
Bakewell Introd. Geol. 439 The geologists who exclude the 
agency of fire from the formation of rocks. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 175 A complete explanation and reconcili* 
ation were hrought about by the agency of Gilbert Burnet. 
1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. Introd. 3 Requiring the agency of 
certain insects to bring pollen from one flower to the other. 

3 . Action or instrumentality embodied or per¬ 
sonified as concrete existence. 

1784 Bf.ckforo Vathek (1868) 20 An invisible agency ar¬ 
rest ed h is progress, a 1843 Souti ey To A llan Cnnniugham 
Wks. III. 310 And still Antonidcs and llooft Arc living 
agencies, c 1854 Stanley Sinai 4 Pat. i. 11858*35 The agency 
by which the sea was dried up was ‘a strong east wind.’ 

4 . Comm. The office or function of an agent or 
factor. 

a 1745 Swift (J.) Content to live cheap in a worse country, 
rather than be at the charge of exchange and agencies. 
1800 Wellesley Deep. 715 Foreigners deal directly with the 
natives, or with foreign houses of agency. 1875 Post i: 67 ri«o> 
111. <ed. 2' 429 In the contract of agency . . the principal is 
called dominus or mandator. 

5 . An establishment for the purpose of doing 
business for another, usually at a distance. 

1861 Act 19 of Legist. Counc. India vi, In any Circle of 
Issue there may be also established an Agency or Agencies 
of Issue in connection with a Bank or otherwise. 1882 
Daily News 4 Sept. 6/3 General Foreign News (through 
Reuter’s Agency'. Ibid. 14 Oct. 8/41 Advt. Solicitor to a Debt 
Collecting and General Trades Protection Agency. Ibid. 28 
Aug. 87 (Advt. y Ladies requiring English and Foreign 
Governesses.. are inwlcd to send particulars to the Go* 
vernesses* Agency. 

Age nd. Ii. agends {obs. or arch.), agenda 
(adde nda), [ad. L. agendum that which is to be 
done ; gerundive of agfre to do.] The Fng. forms 
agend, agends are now apparently obs.; for the 
former the L. agendum occurs, but the only part 
in ordinary use is the pi. agenda.'] 

1 .gen. in pi. Things to be done ; matters of prac¬ 
tice, as distinguished from matters of belief. 

1753CHAMbeks Cycl.Supp. s.v., Divines speak ofth c agenda 
of a Christian, meaning the things to be practised by way uf 
contradistinction from < rode ml a or ihe things to be believed. 
i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea i. § 67 Notwithstanding all 
that has been done . . there still remain many ,igend,i. 

•\ 2 . Matters of ecclesiastical practice or ritual. Obs. 
1629 AsnREWES Ansv\ Cdl. Perron 1 <L.> It is the Agend 
of the Church, he should have held him to. 1642 Wh.cocks 
Eng. Pro/. A pot. 34 <T.) For the matter of our worship, our 
credcnds, our agends, are all according to the rule. 1775 
Ash, Agenda, the service of the church. 

3 . The items of business to be considered at a 


meeting. 

1882 Tall Mall G. 16 Sept. 3 The most important item in 
the agenda is to discuss the amendment of the Employers* 
Liability Act. 

4 . coll. sing. A memorandum book. (Cf. Fr. 
agenda.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Agenda is also used for a book 
containing notes, or memorandums of things necessary to 
be done, 1875 Poste Gains 11. fed. 2) 300 Codicitlm denotes 
. . a pocket-book, an agenda. 


Agenesic ; script ne zik), a. Idiys. [f. next + -ic\] 
Characterized by absolute sterility. 

1878 Bartley tr. Topinard's Authropol. 11. vii.,369 M. Broca 
has defined the various degrees of sexual affinity, w hich he 
calls: Abortive, Agenesic, Dysgenesic (without offspring 1; 
Paragenesic, Engenesic iwith offspring'. 

Agenesis (ad.^c-nesis). Phys. [f. Gr. a priv. + 
7cV«ais birth.] Imperfect development of the body 
or any part of it. Also (on Gr. analogy) agenesia. 
(Often confused with Agennxsis.) 

1853 Mayne, Agenesia. 1879 Syd. Soe. Lex., Agenesis and 
Agenesia. 

Agennesis (axl^f-m sis). Phys. [f. Gr. d priv. 
+ ylvvrj<si<i engendering.] Male sterility, impotence. 
Also (on Gr. analogy) agennesia. 

1847 Craig, Agennesia. 1879 Syd . Soc. Lex., Agennesis 
and Agennesia. 

Agent (^’d.zent), ppl. a. and sb. [ad. L. agens, 
agentem, acting, pr. pple. of ag-cre to act, do.] 

A. adj. Acting, exerting power, as opposed to 
patient, arch. 

1620 Melton Astrolog. 13 M’hat a hot fellow Sol (whom 
all Agent Causes follow*. 1678 Ceu worth Intellect. Syst. 
55 Aristotle . - making it [mindl to be twofold. Agent, and 
Patient, concludes the former of them only to be Immortal. 
1821 De Quincey Confess. (1862.) 83 Agent or patient, singly 
or one of a crow-d. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol.] 

1 . One who (or that which) acts or exerts power, 
as distinguished from the patient , and also from 
the instrument. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.) Deliberation is,. needless in regard of 
the agent, which sceth already what to resolve upon. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World ». 5 For he maketh foure originals, 
whereof three are agents, and the Ia%t passive and material!. 
1646 S. Bolton A rraignm. Errour 205 Nor are we to be mecr 
instruments moved by the will of those in authority .. but 
are morall Agents. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) 1 . lit. xxvm. 
118 Our first parents became accountable, because they were 
free agents. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet., Agent and Patient, 
when the same person is the doer of a thing, and the party 
to whom done : as where a woman endows herself of the 
best part of her husband’s possessions. *870 Bowen Logic 
xii. 401 In conformity with this view, the distinction between 
agent and patientf between something which acts and some 
other thing which is acted upon, is formally abolished. 
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2 . He who operates in a particular direction, who 
produces an effect. Of things: The efficient cause. 

1656 tr. Hobbes's Elem. Philos . (1839) 131 The power of the 
agent is the same thing with the efficient cause. 1699 
Bentley Phalaris 155 When the Samians invaded Zancle, 
a great Agent in that affair was Hippocrates. 1710 Dk 
Foe Crusoe 31, 1 was still to be the wilful Agent ot all my 
own miseries. 1722 Wollaston Relie. A’a t. (1738) v. 83 
Nor can 1 think, that any body has such an idea 01 chance, 
as to make it an agent or really existing and acting cause 
of anything. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ, t. vii. § 3 Successful pro¬ 
duction . . depends more on the qualities of the human 
agents, than on the circumstances in which they work. 

3 . lienee in mod. Science \ Any natural force act¬ 
ing upon matter, any substance the presence of 
which produces phenomena, whether physical as 
electricity, chemical as actinism, oxygen, medi¬ 
cinal as chloroform, etc. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. oh Waters 1. 81 Water is a most use¬ 
ful agent in chemistry. 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic xii. 
298 The disintegrating and solvent powers of chemical 
agents. 187s J. Dawson Du-on 0/ Life vi. 134 The Rhizo- 
pods were important agents in the accumulation of beds of 
limestone. 1880 Geikie Phys. Geog. ii. xi. 100 The winds 
are the great agents hy which the moisture of the atmo¬ 
sphere is distributed over the globe. 

4 . Of persons: One who does the actual work 
of anything, as distinguished from the instigator 
or employer; henee, one who acts for another, a 
deputy, steward, factor, substitute, representative, 
or emissary. (In this sense the word has numerous 
specific applications in Commerce, Politics, Law, 
etc., flowing directly from the general meaning.) 

a 1593 Marlowe Massacre at Paris in. iv, (to, call the 
English a^ent hither straight. 1596 Sjiaks, 1 Hen. Il r , 1. 
iii. 165 Being the Agents, or hn>e second men lies. 1607 
Torsi-.(.1. Pour-footed Dcasts (1673' 541 Diocletian . . was 
Agent for the Romans in Trance. 1642 Howell Par. Trav. 
78 Made themselves a prey to iheir sollicitors and Agents. 
1704 Loud. Gaz. mmmmxxviii/4 Mr. John Pain, Agent to 
the Regiment. 174s Mrs. Df.lasv Lett. 362 Agent, that is, 
rent-gatherer, to the dean. 1818 Miss Mitford in L’Ks- 
trangc‘s Life II. xi. 22 He . . employed a certain Mr. Crab¬ 
tree as his agent, steward, etc. 1826 Scott Woodst. (18321 
189 Since the devil fell from Heaven, he never lacked agents 
on earth. 1847 Craig s. v.. In Scots law, an agent is a 
solicitor for the Court of Session or other courts. 1882 
Negot. lustr. Act (India) 40 An agent who signs his name 
to a promissory note, etc. without indicating thereon that he 
signs as agent, is liable personally on the instrument. 

5 . Of things: The material cause or instrument¬ 
ality whereby effects are produced; but implying 
a rational employer or contriver. 

1579 W. Ft'LKE Heskins's Pari. 621 The gallowcs is no agent 
or doer in those good thinges. 1591 Siiaks. Two Gent. i. iii. 
46 Here is her hand, the agent ol her heart. 1593 Nasiii: 
Christs ’Pea res 21/1 Not a nayle in it [the Crosse J but is a 
necessary Agent in the Worlds redemption. 1661 Bramhall 
Just I’ittd. 43 God doth often good works by ill agents. 
a 1842 Tennvson Lave thou thy Land x, Nature . . Thro* 
many agents making strong, Matures the individual form. 
1878 Jkvons Print. Pol. Peon. 26 Whatever thus furnishes 
us with the first requisite of production is called a natural 
agent, that is, something which acts for us and assists us. 

6. Comb, and all rib., as agent-noun, word, tic. 
1879 Whitney Sattskr. Gram. 374 There is hardly a suffix 

by which action-nouns are formed which does not also make 
agent-nouns or adjectives. Ibid. 385 Adjectives and other 
agent-words. 

+ A'gent, v. Obs. or Sc. [f. the sb.; cf. to pilot.) 
To act as agent in ; to carry out as agent. 

1637 62 Bajllie Lett. <$- Jour it. I. 9 The Duke was care¬ 
fully solicited to agent this weighty business. 1681 Loud. 
Gaz. mdcxlix/2 All Writers to the Signet . . and other Per¬ 
sons employed in Writing or agenting. 1818 Scott lit. 
Mill. xi»i. (1829) 105 I'll employ my ain man o' business, 
Nichil Novit, to agent Effie's pica. 

Agentess (^ d^cntvsL rare. [f. Agent sb. + 
-ess ; cf. poetess.) A female agent. 

1757 H. Walpole Lett. (18201 II. 31 (D.) I shall tomorrow- 
deliver to your agentess, Mrs. Moreland, something to send 
you. 

Agential (rid^enjal), a. [f. late L. agenfia, or 
L. agenli- stem of agens (see Agent a.) + -al ; cf. 
essential, prudential.] Of or pertaining to an agent 
or agency. 

1872 F. Hall False Philol. 65 Of the same class with them 
tangential 1 and 'exponential'] is 'agential,' a word of 
prime utility, as referring, indifferently, to 4 agent' and to 
4 agency.' Ibid. 60 To obtain an agential substantive com¬ 
plementing the verb photograph. 

Agentship (^d^entijip). [f. Agent sb. + 
-ship.] The office or function of an agent; agency. 

a 1616 ?Beaum, & Fl. Lovtds Prog. v. i. <R.) So goodie 
agent *. And you think there is No punishment due for your 
agentship? 1862 F. Hall Refut. Hindu Philos. Syst. 214 
Hence there exists, in spirit, agentship and non-agentship. 

t Ageome trical, a. Obs . [f. Gr. d- priv. + 
Geometrical.] Non-geometrical. 

1668 in Phil. Trans. 111.686 That the Operations are nob 
to be accounted a-geometrical, because they are not per¬ 
form’d by the Sole aid of Ruler and Compass, 

tAge-prier. Law. Obs. [Anglo-Fr.; f. Fr. lige 
age + prior to pray, ask, subs/, praying, asking ; 
latinized a 1 latent preear i or ad at is preeaiio.] 

1641 Termcs dc la Ley 14, Age prior is when the action is 
brought against an infant, of lands which he hath by discent, 
there he shall shew the matter to the Court, and shall pray 
that the action may stay till his full age of 21 yeares. 

Ager, obs, or dial. f. Eager sb., tide, bore. 


If Agerasia (redser^i-sia). Also agerasy. [Gr. 
&yr\pa<sia eternal youth ; f. a priv. + yrjpas old age.] 
The quality of not growing old ; non-appearance 
of the signs of age ; a green old age. 

1706 Phillips, Agerasia. 1721 Bailev, Agerasy. t775A.su, 
Agora tin. 1863 Grinoon Life vi. (1873) 82 Agerasia belongs 
only to the soul: this alone fives in perpetuity of youth. 

Ageratum (ad^e-rat^m, pop. ped^ar/iT^m). Bol. 
and Herb. [mod. L. ageratum, ad. (by Linnseus) 
cl. L. ager at on, a. Gr. ayrjparov name of a plant in 
Dioscorides and Pliny, prop, neuter of ayqparos 
not growing old, f. d priv, + yrjpas, -aros old age. 
Formerly also in the Gr. form.] 
fl. Herb. Some kind of ‘everlasting’ flower, 
known to the ancients. Obs. 

1567 Man et Greene Forest 31 Ageraton .. is like Origan 
or Marigoldc. 1601 Holland Pliny (1634) 11 . 271 Agera¬ 
ton, it is an herb of the Ferula kind .. the flowers resemble 
buttons or brooches of gold. 1706 Phillips, Ageraton, an 
Herb call'd Everlasting; Mothwort, Cotton-wecd, or Maud¬ 
lin. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Ageratum bears a near 
resemblance to the costmary. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ageraton 
. . was probably the Achillea ageratum. 

2 . A genus of plants (NO. Composite, Div. Eupa- 
torte ), of which one species {A.Mexicanum), with 
lavender-blue flowers in dense clustered capitules, 
is a favourite garden annual. 

1866 W. Thompson in Treas. Hot. 30 The Coolest inn agora, 
toides, a half-hardy perennial with blue ageratum-like 
flowerheads, much employed in bedding, must not be con¬ 
founded with the true Ageratums. 

Agerdows, Skelton’s (<-1525) spelling of 
Au;re-i>oi:x, -ce. 

Agerse, phr. Obs. ; see Agrass, 

+ Agesse, Obs. rare— 1 , [f. A- pref. 1 intens. 
+ Gi ess, OE. gesse .] To reckon on, expect. 
a 1300 K. Horn 1181 He sede he woldc agesse To ariue in 
western esse. 

Agest; read a gest ‘in spirit’: see Ghost. 

c 1230 Ancren Rhole 372 Ne beo nout so ouer swu 5 e 
agest [?*. r. igast] }>et 3c 11 or semen }>c boili. 

Agest(en, obs. f. Agast(kn v. Obs., to terrify. 
Agestion, obs, variant of Egkstion. 
t Age*t, v. Obs . Forms: Inf. 1 a-get-an. Pa. 
pple. 1 ageted, 3 lagot, ageet, 5 agetted. [f. A- 
pref. J intens. + Get.] To get hold of, seize. 

937 O.P. Chron.,P)xr laej sec^ macnq; garum ageted. c 1315 
Shorejiam 119 Tho that mayde was y-gret And wyth a 
present wcl a-geet Fram vader oure of hevene. 1490 Canton 
Pucydos xv. 57 A stronge wynde . . agetted theym in suche 
a wvse that they were lyfte vp on hyghe fro the groundc, 

t A-get, adv. phr. Obs. [A prep .1 + Get (Jet) 
fashion.] According to fashion ; fashionably. 

a 1440 Sir Degrevant 1181 Grcyth myn hors on hore gere 
And lok that tlici be gay; 'That they be trapped a get In 
topteler and in mauntolet. 

t Agete(n, a^e te(n, r>. Obs. InJ. i a-s6otan 
Pa.t. 1 a^eat. Pa. pple. 1-2 agoten. [f. A prepA 
oui+geolan to pour, cogn. w. OS. agiotan , OI 1 G. 
argio\an, mod. G. ergieszen, Goth, usghttanl) 
trans. and intr. To pour out, shed. 

<*950 Lindisf. Gasp. Malt. xxvi. 7 Ajeactt ofer heafud his. 
c 1160 Hatton Gasp, ibid., Agent uppon hys heafod. c 1000 
Andreas iGrein> 1443 Swa bin swat age't. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
127 Dcr hit [his blood] wes agoten in remissionem pecca • 
tornrn nostrorum. 

I 1 Ageustia (&gi? 7 ‘Sli&). Med. [Gr. byevartn, f. 
ayevoro? not tasting ; f. a not + y(verbs vhl. adj., f, 
ytvuv to taste.] Loss of the sense of taste. 

1853 Maynf. Exp. Lex. 

Ageyn, obs. form of Again. 

Aggat, obs. form of Agate. 

+ Aggelation. Obs. rare- 1 , [n. of action f. 
E. aggcUi-rc to stiffen with cold ; f. ag- = ad- to + 
ge la-re to freeze, f. gel-It frost. Cf. congelation ,] 
The act of freezing to, or congealing about. 

ii 1681 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. i. (ed. 1686)41 Growing 
greater or lesser according unto the accretion or pluvius 
aggelation about the mother and fundamental atonies. 

t Agge nerate, v. Obs. [f. L. aggenerdt - ppl. 
stem oiaggcnerd-rc, adgenerdre to beget in addi¬ 
tion.] To beget or generate as an addition. 

1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 335/1 Other things 
also, incommodious to those which lie made, were aggene- 
rated together with them. 

t Aggenera tion. Obs. Also ndg-. [n. of 
action L prec.: see -tion.] The action of generat¬ 
ing or producing in addition. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed xn. iv. NVks. XI l. 29 There have been 
, . additions unto this church without substruction; con¬ 
tinual ad^eneration without corruption. 1660 T. Stanley 
Hist. Philos. I. vi. 60 Taking the form of a part (by aggenc- 
ration) through the digestive power of the animate body. 

II Agger (ard^oj). [L. ag?er, f. agger-ire (see 
Aggest).] A mound ; esp. the earthen mound or 
rampart of a camp, formed by the earth excavated 
from the ditch ; a technical term of Roman Anti¬ 
quities, extended to similar ancient works. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xtx. cxxix. (1495) 938 Agger 
is an hepe of stones other a token in the hyghe waye. 1724 
De Foe, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. (17691 III. 114 Before the Gate 
is an Agger, said to be the Burymg-place of Hengist, 1877 
Ll. Jewjtt Halfdtrs. Eng. Antiq. 16 A circle of somewhat 
irregular form . . surrounded by an agger and ditch. 


A ggerate (le-dser^t), V. 'I Obs. [f. L. aggerat- 
ppl. stem of aggenure to heap up ; f. agger a heap: 
see prec.] To heap up. lit. andyfc. 

1553-87 Foxf. A. Cf M. (1596) 359/2 Aggerating and exag¬ 
gerating the fault to the uttermost. 1693 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 55 To aggerate, or heap together .. To ag¬ 
gerate r Tree ; i.e . to duog a Tree, or heap earth about it 
. . To aggerate, i.e. to quicken pace or going. 1775 Ash, 
Aggerate (not much used), 

Aggeration (xd^er^jonL [ad. L. aggeration- 
cm n. of action f. aggera-re : see prec.] A heaping 
up ; the raising of a heap. In Arelueology the sup¬ 
posed raising of a mound, as an inclined plane for 
the elevation and erection of standing or elevated 
stones, such as those of-Stonehenge, etc. 

1692 Ray Diss. of World v. § 1 (L.) By these various ag- 
gerations of sand and silt the sea is closely cut short and 
driven back. 1832 Southkv Lett. (1856) IV. 289, I think 
the stones are more likely 10 have been raised by mechani¬ 
cal means than by the rude process of aggeration. 

t Aggerose (a^d^enJms), a. Obs.-° [f. assumed 
L. *aggcrosus : see Agger and -ose.J Full of 
heaps; formed in heaps. 

1731 in Bailf.y; whence in Johnson, Ash, etc. 
t Agge'st, v. Obs. rare — [f. aggest - ppl. stem 
of agger-ere to carry to, heap up ; f. ag- ~ ad- to F 
ger-Ire to carry.] To heap up. 

1655 Fuller CVl Hist. ix. 47 Mountains being only the 
product of Noah's flood, where the violence of the waters 
aggested the earth. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 700 Ag* 
gesting and cohibiting the excrements, 

t Agge stion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. aggcstidn-cm 
11. of action, f. agger-ere : see Aggest.] A heaping 
up; accumulation. 

1659 Hammond On Ps. Ixxix. 1. 397 Graves, which are made 
by aggestion or casting up of earth. 1684 T. Burnet in 
Blount's Xat. Hist. 11693*443 Factitious Islands.. made.. by 
accidental Causes, as the Aggestion of Sands and Sandbeds. 

Agglate, obs. form ol Aglet. 

Agglomerate (agl/vmer^t), v. [f. L. agglo¬ 
merate ppl. stem of agglomerd-re , f. ag- = ad- to + 
glomerd-re to wind or gather into a ball; f. glomus 
-er-is a clew, clue, or ball. Cf. mod. Fr. cigglo - 
merer, which may be immed. source of the Eng.] 

+ 1 . trans. To wind or roll into a ball. Obs. 

1692 Coles, Agglomerate , to rowl together. 1721 Bailey, 
Agglomerate , to roll or wind up into a bottom. [Whence 
in Johnson.] 

2 . trans. To gather together in a rounded mass, 
to combine mechanically without any adaptation 
of parts ; to cluster or heap together. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Contpit. vi. 229 The Bloud is even- 
tilated, and the hot particles agglomerated. 1751 Johnson 
Ramb. 108 p 5 If wc would know the amount of moments, we 
must agglomerate them into days and weeks. 1873 Farrar 
Pant. Speech ii. 44 To agglomerate a number of words with¬ 
out inflection or synthesis. 1878 Lf.cky Eng. in 18 th r. II. ix. 
636 Working men . . were agglomerated by thousands in 
great towns. 1879 G. Gladstone in CasselCs Techtt. Educ. 
IV. 18/1 It cannot be put into the furnace without being 
first agglomerated into lumps. 

3 . intr. To eollect in a mass. lit. and fig. 

> 73 ° Thomson Autumn 766 The hard agglomerating salts, 
The spoil of ages, would impervious choke Their secret 
channels. 1847 J. Wilson Chr. Xorth I.257 The heart and 
the imagination can agglomerate around them. 1869 in Eng. 
Mech. 7 May 147/3 The heated stratum of air agglomerates 
to an 4 igneous globe.’ 

Agglomerate (agV-merei),///. G.and sb. [ad. 
L. agglomerai-us : see prec,] 

A. adj. Gathered into a ball or cluster, or in 
Pot. into a rounded head of flowers; collected into 
a mass. 

1828 Kirby & Spence Entomol. IV. xlii. 155 They are di- 
vided into agglomerate ovaries and branching ovaries. 1858 
Gray Hot. Text-bk. 395 Agglomerate, heaped or crowded 
into a dense cluster, but not cohering. 1879 G. JMacdonald 
Sir Gibbie l II. iv. 73 The sudden dispersion of its [a Scotch 
congregation’s] agglomerate particles. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absoll] 

1 . A collection or mass of things rudely or loosely 
thrown or huddled together. 

1831 Edit:. Rev. L 1 V. 378 A general agglomerate of all 
facts. 186$ Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I. 111. xiii. 216 This Duchy 
of Clcve, all this fine agglomerate of Duchies. 

2 . Geoi. A mass consisting of volcanic or eruptive 
fragments, w'hich have united under the action of 
heat; as opposed to a conglomerate, composed of 
waterwom fragments, united by some substance 
in aqueous solution. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. (1875) II. 11. xxvii. 72 This great 
overlying deposit. . is a white tufaceous agglomerate. 1881 
Geikie in Nature No. 626. 606 The lavas and their associated 
agglomerates. 

Agglomerated (agV'merrited),///. a. [f. Ag¬ 
glomerate v. + -ED.] Collected into a heap or mass. 

1 . Gathered into a ball or spherical mass. 

1742 Young Night Th. ix. 1911 And creations, In one ag¬ 
glomerated cluster, hung. 1858 Lewes Seaside Stud. 259/2 
One of my Daisies (A. Bettis) brought forth a round mass 
of fifteen young, agglomerated together into a ball. 

2 . Collected in a mass or heap ; piled together; 
rudely or loosely united, without any mutual adapt¬ 
ation of parts. 

1774 A. Campbell Lexiph. (ed. 4) 6 Agglomerated asper¬ 
ities which may obumbrate your intellectual luminaries. 
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1784 CowptR Task tit. 472 builds Th‘ agglomerated 
pile. 1878 Ramsay Phys. Gtu*gr. xiii. 207 It is formed chiefly 
of the agglomerated shells of Palndina. 

Agglomeratic (agl^menetik), a . Geol. [f. 
Agglomerate sb. 2 + -ic. Cf. liassic , basaltic, etc.] 
Of the nature of a (geological) agglomerate. 

1879 Rutley Study o? Rocks xii. 233 The eutaxites of the 
Canary Islands, and the piperno of Pianura, near Naples, 
are agglomeratic and banded lavas. 

Agglomerating (agl/vmercUiij), ppl.a. [f. Ag¬ 
glomerate v . + -ing-.] Uniting into a hard mass. 

1730 [Sec Agglomerate v. 3.) 1869 in Eng. Meek . 6 Aug. 

440/1 The agglomerating substance must be the ‘ brai sec.’ 

Agglomeration (agl^mctv* jhn). [ad. I.. ag- 
glomerntidii-em, n. of action f. agglomcra-rc \ see 
Agglomerate v. Cf. mod. Fr. agglomeration, peril, 
the immed. source of the Eng.] 

1. The action of collecting in a mass, or of heap* 
ing together. 

1774 T. Warton /fist. Eng. Poetry II. 223 {' 1 ’.) An exces¬ 
sive agglomeration of turrets., is one of the characterise ick 
marks of the florid mode of architecture. 1850 Merivale 
Pont. Emp. (1865) VII. lix. 218The Jews have grown into a 
nation by the agglomeration of the worst of men from all 
quarters. 1874 Helps Soc . Press, ii. 18 The agglomeration 
of too many people on one spot of ground. 

2. A mass formed by mere mechanical union or 
approximation ; an unmethodical assemblage; a 
clustering or cluster. 

1833 Carlyle Mi sc. (1857! III. 192 Formless, blundering 
Agglomerations. 1859 Jephsox Brittany xiii. 215 It was an 
agglomeration of forbidding-looking granite houses. 1866 

I. iddon Bampt. Beet. viii. [1875! 494 Society is an agglom¬ 
eration of self-loving beings. 1869 Dunkin* Midn. Sky 181 
Orion is perhaps the finest agglomeration of stars to be 
found in any portion of the heavens. 

Agglomerative (agl/rmcrctiv), a . [f. E. ag- 
glome rat - ppl. stem of agglomcrd-rc (see Agglo¬ 
merate v.) + - 1 VE.] Of or pertaining to agglomer¬ 
ation, tending to agglomerate or collect together. 

1817 Coleridge Poems , etc. 139 Taylor [is] eminently dis¬ 
cursive, accumulative, and U0 use one of his own words) 
agglomerative. 1848 Car. Kux Jrnls. (cd. 2) II. 103 His 
talents rather agglomerative than original. 

Agglutinant (agl>« tinant), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
agglutinant-eni pr. pplc. of agglutiiui-re : see next ] 

A. adj. 

1. Gluing, cementing; uniting closely. 

1684 tr. Bond's Mere. Compit . viii. 300 A little Lint, with an 
agglutinant plaster.. shuts the hole securely. 1758 I.ayard 
Dis. Eye in Phil. Trans. I. 753 Such agglutinant and con¬ 
tracting collyria, as may reduce the distended coats and 
vessels to their former size. 

+ 2. Med. Having the properly of adhering to the 
internal organs and making up for waste. Oh. 

1756 Gray iVks. {1825) 11 . 192 For which 1 shall beg you to 
prescribe me something strengthening and agglutinant, lest 
11 turn to a confirmed phthisis. 1783 I*. Potts C hirurg. 11 'ks. 

II . 388 This want of an agglutinant quality in the blood, 

B. sb. [The adj. used abso/Z] 

1. Any sticky or viscous substance which causes 
bodies to adhere together. 

175* Sir J. Hill Hist. An ini. 297 iJod.) The ichthyocalla, 
or tsinggJav* of the shop, famous as an agglutinant. 

f2. Med. A medicine supposed to adhere to and 
supply the waste of tissue. Obs. 

1718 Quincy Eng. Dispcns. n. 96 Of Agglutineiits. 1720 
Gibson Dispcns. 1.11734) 47 Restoratives.. by their peculiar 
properties termed Agglutinants, or Binders. 1751 Chambers 
Cyci., Agglutinants, agghdinantia , in medicine a species 
of strengthening medicines, whose office and effect is to 
adhere to the solid parts of the body, and thus recruit and 
supply the place of what is worn off, and wasted in the 
animal actions. 

Agglutinate (agli/?tinet\///. a. [ad. F. ag- 
glu final-us pa. pple. of agg!lit inti-re to fasten with 
glue ; f. ag- = ad- to +glutind-re to glue ; f. gluten, 
-in- glue.] 

1. United as with glue; glued or cemented togelhcr. 
1541 R. Copland Galyen's Terup. aDj, Is it possyhle.. 

that an vlccre caued may growc togyther and be agglu- 
tynate before that the cauyte he replete with flesshe ? 1875 
Griffith & Hf.nfrey Micros . Diet. s.v. Calympcrace.r , A 
delicate membrane agglutinate to the teeth. 

2. Philo!. Consisting of simple or root words com¬ 
bined into compounds, without any important 
change of form or loss of original meaning, as in 
arrozu-hcad-maker, castle-come-dozvn, Joltn-go-to - 
bed-at-noon. 

1850 Latham Var. Man 14 Languages, with an agglutinate, 
rarely an amalgamate inflexion. 1871 Parle Phi lot. Eng. 
Tong. § 255 These agglutinate forms, including such as 
ichaee, hastow , wi/tu ,.. are found in great numbers. 

Agglutinate (agli/7-tincU), v. [f. prec., or on 
analogy of vbs. so formed.] 

1. To unite or fasten as with glue; to glue, to 
cement. 

1586 Bright Melancholy xiii. 69 Stmdryc actions being 
performed, as to attract.. to agglutinate, etc. 1599 A. M. tr, 
GabethoucPs Bk . Physic 22/1 Agglutinate the same, so close 
that noe ayre can passe through. 1797 Pearson in Phil, 
'/rans. LXXXVI1 1 . 33,1 could just agglutinate the powder 
into one mass. 1863 Lvet.i. Antiq. Man App. 534 Con¬ 
glomerates, in which shells or casts of them are agglutinated 
together with sand and pebbles. 

2. Phys. To cause to adhere. In an obs. sense, 
To add as new material repairing waste of tissue. 


1620 Venner Via Recta y. 83 Eggcs.. speedily and purely 
nourish.. because of an aptnesse that they have in their 
substance to be assimilated, and agglutinated to the parts of 
the body. 1712 tr. Pomet's /list. Drugs I. 199 Moreover 
Sarcocol agglutinates Flesh. 1743 tr. I/eislcr's Surg. 17 To 
agglutinate and heal wounds. 1836 I odd Cycl. Anat. <V 
Phys. 1 . 513/2 [Lymphl by agglutinating together the fibres 
and layers causes the hardness which is so perceptible on 
pressing the diseased part. 

3. To combine si mole words so as to express 
compound ideas ; to compound. 

1830 CoLEKtncE Table Talk (1851) 67 The Ober-Deutsch 
was fuller and funder of agglutinating words together. 

4. trans. and intr. To turn into glue. 

1869 in Eng. Mech. 30 July 412/1 Alcohol. . agglutinates 
copal. I bid. , Shellac, elemi, and mastic agglutinate [in 
boiling water]. 

Agglutinated (aglbHint^l),///. a. [f. prec. 

+ -ED.J 

+ 1. Glued or cemented up. Obs. 

I 599 S. M. tr. Gabclhouers Bk. Physic 104 2 Combure a 
Hartshorn, in a potters oven, in an agglutinated pot. 

2. United or joined as with glue or other sticky 
substance; cemented together. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. i, It hath been found 
in the veins of minerals, sometimes agglutinated unto lead. 
1835 Kikuy Habits A- Inst. An ini. I. xii. 332 Covered with 
agglutinated particles of sand. 1855 Gar rod Mat. Med. 
ted. 6) 190 Smyrna opium,. is made up of agglutinated tears. 

Agglutinating (aglb/Tincitii) , ///. a. [f. as 
prec. + - ing 2.] 

1. Gluing together ; adhesive ; closely uniting. 
1664 H. Mori: Myst. lniq. xvii. 177 That Mystery which 
was . . intended for the most enduring and agglutinating 
Cement of all those that are called by his Name. 1788 
Howard Emyel., Albumen is used in collyrium, on account 
of its cooling and agglutinating quality. 1872 1 >.\na Corals 
ii. 153 The grains become coaled by the agglutinating ear- 
buttate of lime. 

+ 2 . Med. = Agglutinant A 2. Obs. 

1634 F. Johnson Party's IVks. 1046 Agglutinating or ag¬ 
glutinative medicine is of a middle nature between the sar- 
coticke and the cpuloticke. 1720 Gibson Dispcns. t. i. 117341 
25 L>ragon*s Blood .. is very much in use by reason of its 
agglutinating quality. 

ii. Z*hi lot. (JSeetjnol., and cf. Agglutination 2 .) 

1866 Felton Ahc. 4- Mod. Greetc I. ii. 20 Those [languages] 
which .. express the grammatical relations by connecting 
other words loosely with the significant elements, consti¬ 
tute another group called the* synthetic or agglutinating. 

Agglutination (agh/rtinuijrm). [ad. L. ag- 
ghiliudtibn-cin, n. of action f. agglntind-rc : see 
Agglutinate aZ] 

1. The action of agglutinating or gluing together; 
the slate of adhesion or cohesion. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Temp. 2 Ciij 1 ), The causes that 
let and hyndre the agglmynacyon. a 1655 \ infs Lords 
SuPPer (1677!1402 Reputed Christians ;md believers, by an out¬ 
ward profession and agglutination. 1802 .Smithson in /'hit. 
Trans. XCJII. 27 The sort of agglutination which happens 
between the particles of subsided .. precipitates. 1878 Br.Lt. 
tr. Gcgenbaner s Comp. Aunt. 83 Some are distinguished by 
tlie agglutination of foreign bodies—cemented grains of sand. 

2. Philol. The combination of simple or root words 
into compound terms, without material change of 
form or loss of meaning. 

1830 Coleridge Table 'talk 7 May, The Platt-Deutscli 
was a compact language like the English, not admitting 
much agglutination. 1869 Farrar Fain. Speech iv. n $73'} 
t»5 Agglutination may be described as that principle of lin¬ 
guistic structure which consists in the mere placing of un¬ 
altered roots side by side. 

+ 3. Astron. (Sec quot.) Obs. 

*753 Chambers Cyet. Supp ., Agglutination is used by 
some Astronomers to denote the meeting of two or more 
stars in the same part of the zodiac. Aggiutiuatiou is more 
peculiarly understood of the seeming coalition of several 
stars, so as to form a nebulous star. 

4. That which is agglutinated or cemented to¬ 
gether ; a mass or group formed by the adhesion 
of separate things. 

16x5 Ckoov.v. Body of Man 937 Ahoue the forehead asfarre 
as to the scaly agglutinations. 1846 Grote Greece II. it. ii. 
344 Sparta was.. but a mere agglutination of five adjacent 
villages. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. <ed. 3) 1. 50 The for¬ 
mation of thickenings, adhesions, or agglutinations in con¬ 
nection with the membrane. 

Agglutinative (aglh/tincbliv, -ctiv), a. [f. 
H. agg/u final- ppl. stem of agglu/ind-re (see Ag¬ 
glutinate a.) a -ive.] 

1. Of or pertaining to agglutination ; tending to 
produce adhesion ; adhesive, cementing. 

1734 R. Wiseman Surgery t J.) Rowl up the member with 
the agglutinative rowler. 1843 Humble Diet. Geo/., Agglu¬ 
tinative, that which has the property of causing agglutination. 
f2. Med. ~ Agglutin ant A 2. Obs. 

1634 T. Johnson Farcy's I f 'ks. 326 The Topick and parti¬ 
cular Medicines arc Agglutinative, 

3. Philol. Characterized by agglutination ; using 
it as the ordinary process of word-building. 

1652 Uroujiart JctocI Wks. 1834, 194 Greek hath the 
agglutinative faculty of incorporating words. x86i Max 
Muller Science Zatug. viii. 311 The chief distinction be¬ 
tween an inflectional and an agglutinative language con¬ 
sists in the fact that agglutinative languages preserve the 
consciousness of their roots, and therefore do not allow them 
to be affected by phonetic corruption. 1875 Whitney ^lA’ 
of Lang, xii 232 Such words as nn- 4 ru.th-Jid.ty preserve an 
agglutinative character, 

Agglutinize (aglb 7 linoiz), v, rare. [f. L. ag- 


glutin- stem of agglutin-dre (see Agglutinate a.) 
+ -1ZE.] An unnecessary by-form of Agglutinate. 

1872 M. B. Edwards Kitty 1 . xxiv. 235 ‘ Fool that 1 was : 
fool that I am : fool that I shall be,'she said to herself again 
and again, conjugating the agglutinised verb in all its tenses. 

Aggot, obs. form of Agate. 

Aggra*ce, agra’ce, v.arch. rare. [f. A pref. 11 
+ Grace v., in imitation of it. aggratiare, agratiarc , 
mod. aggraziare to grace; f. ag- - ad- to + gratia, 
grazia, favour.] 

11. Irons. To favour. Obs. 

1596 St-ENSUR Z\Q. 1. x. 18 She grnunted: and that knight 
so much agruslc That she him taught celcstiall discipline. 

2 . To add grace to, to grace, arch. 

1825 WiFIKN Jems. Del re. itr. Tas>o> xx. cxxiii. (1857)493 
‘Unhappy arms ! that from the Mar return With scarce a 
spot your mistress to aggracc.' 

t Aggra'ce, sb. Obs. [f. the vb.] Favour, grace. 

1596 M enslr E. (_>. 11. viii. 56 So goodly purpose they to¬ 
gether fond Of kindness and of courteous ai*grace. 

Aggrandizable (rc-gra-wUuzabM), a. [f. Ag- 
gkandize Z*. + -able.] Capable of being aggrandized. 
1864 in Webster. 

t Aggrandiza*tion. Obs. [f. Aggrandize f 
-ation, after words from -/:»• - late L. -izarc, of Gr. 
origin.] = Aggrandizement. 

1663 Waterhouse On Eor/esiue 197 FT.* Xo part of the 
body will consume by the aggrandi/ation of the other. 1683 
K. Hooker /[ref. Pordagc's Myst. Die. 25 J he Aggrandi/a- 
tioti, as 1 mai sai, and Lxaltution, ami veri Glorification of 
the I’rnice of Devils. 

Aggrandize ^argrambiz), v. [f. Fr .agrandiss- 
e.\tended stem of ugraud-ir {1 fith c. aggr- , prob. 
atl. It. agg rand ire \ f. ag- -ad- to + graudirc, 1 ,. 
grand}re to make great; f. graintis large, i'lie 
ending is assimilated to words of Gr. origin with 
-UK.] 

1. Irons. To enlarge, increase, magnify, or in¬ 
tensify a thing . 

1634 T. IlfcRULRi True. 7 \T.' The devil has infused ]*ro- 
digious idolatry into their heart-, enough to relish his palate 
and aggrandize their tortures. 1656 Karl Monm. Ad- t.jr. 
/'amass. 48 Making u-c of the calamities of others, as an 
in-trumeiu thereby to agrandize his authority. 1748 Anson 
l oy. t. viii. ie-d. 4' 110 'l’hat no circuni'-tance might be want¬ 
ing which could aggrandize our distress. 1855 Bain Senses 
<V Intell. ttt. ii. § 11 The whole soul, passing into one sense, 
aggrandizes that sense and starves the rest. 1868 Kuskjn 
/icon. Art t. So The selfish and tyrannous means they 
commonly take to aggrandize or secure their power. 

2. To increase the* power, rank, or wealth of (a 
person or a state). Often rcjl. 

1682 Burnet Rights of Princes Pref. 3 For the aggrandiz¬ 
ing or maintaining hi- nephews and kindred. 1780 W.Cow. 
Russ. Dhtoe. 22 E\ cry circumstance \\ hich contributes to ag¬ 
grandize the Russian empire. 1800 Wellington in Gen. 
Pesp. 1. 207 If we aggrandize our>el\cs at the expense <<f 
the Mahrattas. 1872 Vi \r.s Gnncth *y l iciss. Comm, if 
Venice w as aggrandised by this traffic. 

3. To make (n thing) appear greater; to give a 
character of grandeur to ; to embellish, exaggerate. 

1687 Death's / Vi. (1713 Pref. 2'Tis pleaded, that Religion 
aggrandizes a Poem. 1775 T. Wakios //if. Zing./'oelry 1. 
53 Nothing could aggrandise Fin gal’s heroism more highly. 
*779 Johnson Pope Wks. 1787 IV. 119 The ship-ruce, 

compared with the chariot-race, is neither illustrated nor 
aggrandised. 1848 II. Miller Eirst Infr. ix. i 1857) 144 The 
.scene, though small, is yet aggrandized with much art. 

4. To make (a person appear greater ; to exalt. 

1753 Richardson Grandison ■ 17S1 > Ill. xviii. 161 Vour 

pretty imagination is always at work to aggrandize the man, 
and to lower the babies. 1823 Lamb Ltia Ser. 11. x.\i\. 
11865* 433 'J'he first thing Jo aggrandise a man ill his own 
conceit, is to conceive of himself as neglected. 

t 5. intr. 'To become greater; to increase. Obs. 
Cf. Fr. s'agiandir. 

1646 Hall Poems 8 Follies continued till old age, do ag¬ 
grandize and become horrid. 1704 Loud. Gaz. mmmtnlxxiv 2 
Could not but with Horrour .see him aggrandize in Power. 


Aggrandized (ivgramhizd , ppl. a. [f. prec. 

+ -KI».J 

+ 1. Made greater, magnified, really or in appear¬ 
ance. Obs. 

1722 Wollaston Rctig. Xal. v. no Fame and reportstnay 
proceed .. from small matters aggrandized. 

2. Increased in rank or influence; elevated, exalted. 

1790 Burke Tr. Rceol. 293 Who certainly would not have 
limited an aggrandized creature, as they have done a sub¬ 
mitting antagonist. 1877 Times 16 Nov., Austria may dis¬ 
like the establishment on her frontier of an aggrandized 
or new Court. 


Aggrandizement (agrx ndizinenl). Also ag¬ 
grandisement. [a. Kr. agrandissctnenl (spelt bv 
Cotgr. 1611 aggr- , n. of action f. agraudir ; sec 
Aggrandize and -mknt.J 

1. The action of aggrandizing or exalting in 
power, rank, or influence; exaltation, advancement. 

1656 Blount G/ossogr., Aggrandisement, a greatning, in- 
larging, advancement. 167a G. II., tr. Hist. Cardinals if. 
i. 134 They.. give themselves over to the aggrandizement 
of their Nephews. 1730 Bounghkokk t>* Hist. vii.<R.»He 
projected the aggrandizement of France. 18^8 Lytion 
ZZaroUt ix. 278 Enemies.. would encounter Tostig In every 
scheme for hts personal aggrandisement. 

2. The state or condition of being aggrandized. 

1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) I. Pref. 7 Who looked 

upon the fall of Jerusalem as their own aggrandisement. 
>839 James Louis XIV x III. 214 That his success and his 
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aggrandizement were intimately united with those of France. 
1871 Blackie Four Phases i. 7 Utter indifference to worldly 
aggrandizement. 

o. lit. Enlargement, increase in size. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 . 305 The aggrandizement within 
the estuaries far more than compensated the losses on the 
open coast. 

Aggrandizer (argr&ndaipj). [f. Aggrandize 
v. + -krL] One who aggrandizes or makes great. 

*753 Hanwav 7 Vrtz». (1762) II. xv. i. 405 The aggrandizer 
of religion; a title which he prefixed to his name when he 
mounted the throne. 1807 \V. Tavlor in Ann. h’rv. v. 204 
The nobleman who . . is not the aggrandizer of his family. 

Aggrandizing (argr&ndaiziij), vbl.sb. [f. Ag¬ 
grandize v. + -INC1.] The ncl or process of making 
greater, increasing, or exalting; aggrandizement. 

1670 G. H. tr. Hist. Cardinals t. iii. 63 How much the 
Popes have exceeded in aggrandizing of Cardinals. 1783 
Weslev in Whs. (1872) IV. 245 His aggrandizing the Psalms 
..even above the New Testament. 

Aggrandizing (a/griendaiziq), ///. a. [f. as 
prcc. + -ING*.] Increasing in power or influence. 

1879 M Carthy Own Times II. 351 To restrain the ag¬ 
gressive and aggrandizing spirit of Russia. 

t Aggrate,^. Obs. [ad. It. (Florio):-- 

late L. aggratarex see Agree]. 

1. To please, gratify. ( = Agree v. i.) 

1591 Spensfr Tcarcs of Muses 406 From whom whatever 
thing is goodly thought, Doth borrow grace, the fancic to 
aggrate. 1596 — F. Q. ti. ix. 34 And each one sought his 
lady to aggrate. 1633 I\ Fletcher Purple lsl. v»». xxxvii. 
Their gleams aggrate the sight, a 1755 G. West Abuse of 
Trav. 11807) 20 But not for liberty they wagen war, But 
solely to aggrate their mighty lord. 

2. To thank, express gratitude to. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple lsl. n. ix, The Island King.. 
Aggrates the Knights, who thus his right defended. 

r With these two senses cf. those of Grateful, i. pleasing, 
agreeable, 2. thankful. 

t A’ggravable, a. Obs. [f. L. aggravd-re (see 
Aggravate a. + -ble.] Tending to or full of ag¬ 
gravation. (Cf. peaceable, comfortable .) 

1654 II. tniq. 112'I bis horrid reproach against 

the Person of Christ is still the more aggrnvable. a 1733 
North Exam. it. v. 407, I have not met with any Thing of 
the Genus scandalosum so aggravablc as this. 

t A'ggravat e,ppl. a. Obs .; also 5-6 agravate. 
[ad. L. aggrai'dt-us, pa. pple. of aggravate to 
render heavy or troublesome ; f. ad to +gravd-re 
to make heavy; f .gravis heavy.] 

1. Loaded, burdened, weighed down. lit. andyfc. 
1471 Riflev Comp. Ale It. in Ashmole (1652) v. xxxix. 157 

Theyr pursys, wyth pounds so aggravate. ci5«o Barclay 
Mirr. Good Manners \ 1570 1 A ij, Faynt cruked age frayle and 
oblivious Agrauate with yores. 

2. Loaded with (he ex sec ratio gravior ; under 
ecclesiastical censure; excommunicated. 

1481 Ca xton Reynard \ Arb. > 43 Hyt were grete repref to 
you. my lord the kyng . . that men shold saye ye reysed and 
accompanied yourself with a cursyd and person agrauate. 

3. Made more serious as an offence; heightened 
or intensified (in a bad sense). 

1548 Hall Chron. Edward l 'iR.l A small displeasure doen 
to you . . hath been sore aggr3uate. 1649 Jer. Tavlor Gt. 
Exempt, v, § 20 The occasions of an aggravate crime, a 1733 
North Exam. 1. ii. 93 Obnoxious for High Treason, or most 
aggravate Practices of Sedition. 

Aggravate (argrawU), v .; also 6 agrauate. 
[f. Aggravate///, a.; used to render L. aggravate, 
and replace the earlier Aggrege. The appearance 
of the Fr. ag{g) raver (a Latinized refashioning of 
the earlier agrever ),also adopted in Kng.as aggrave, 
probably helped the prevalence of aggravate. See 
Aggrave, Aggrieve, Aggrege.] To make heavy 
or heavier; hence, to put weight on ; to add weight 
to ; to add apparent weight or importance, to ex- 
aggerate. 

I. To put weight upon. 

+1. traits. To make heavy; to load, burden, weigh 
down ; hence, to cumber, impede, retard. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 418/2 A folysshe answere may agravate [Fr. 
agreger o\x agrauer] a mannes mater more than one wolde 
wene of. 1578 T. N. tr. Conq. IP. India 252 That they doe 
not agravate or molest your subjected 1598 Yong tr. Diana 
176 A great greefe aggrauateth the hart that suffers it. 1603 
Florio Montaigne (16241 147 He w*as so exceedingly aggra¬ 
vated with travell, and over-tired with wearinesse. 

fb. To load (any one) with. Obs. 

1573 Tw'Yne Coni. Pltayer's EE ns ides xi. H hiijb, Drances 
.. Standes up, and him in wordes doth blame, and ag- 
grauates with ire. [Cf. 1512 Douglas sEneis xr. vii, 112 
Aggregeing on him wraith. L. aggerat iras.] 
t 2. To load or heap anything heavy upon. Obs . 
1583 Stuooes Anat. Abuses (1877) 98 If the punishment.. 
were aggrauated and executed upon the offenders. 1586 
T. H. tr. La Prinuxudaye's Fr. Acad. 11. (1594) 62 To ag- 
grauate so much the more his iust and fearefull iudgement 
vpon our hcadcs. imo Burke Fr. Rcvol. 39 In order to 
lighten the crown still further, they aggravated responsibility 
on ministers of state. 

+ 3. traits. To lay to the charge of any one; to 
bring as a charge or ’ gravamen * {against). Obs. 

1626 MEAne in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 329 III. 233 Aggravating 
it as an act of Rebellion. 1641 Bakea Citron. (1679) 80/2 
Their spokesman to the King to aggravate his breach of 
romise. 1678 Marvell Corr. 321 Wks. 1872-5 11 . 580 llis 
aving appeared at the King's Bench barre, being aggra¬ 
vated as a new crime against him. 


+ 4. absol. To bring charges {upon). Obs. 

1672 Marvell Rehears. Trattsp. 1. 120 While he aggra- 
vates upon Religion .. he doth so far alleviate and eneour- 
age Debauchery. *679 Jenison Narr. Pop. Plot 39, I love 
to tread softly on the Graves of the deceased, and therefore 
shall no further aggravate. 

II. To add weight to. 

15. trans. To add weight or intensity to; to 
strengthen, increase, or magnify. Obs. in gen. sense. 

x 549 Coverdale Paraphr. Frasin, J/eb. vi. 16 Men to ag* 
grauate theyr othe do swere by hym that is greater. 1635 
W. Austin Afedit. 46 All these aggravate the greatnesse of 
his Humility: and that, aggravates the greatnesse of his 
Love. 1698 in Col. Rec. Penn. I. 544 Becaus CoIL Quarry, 
the Judge of the admiralty, aggravats it as an action of y* 
governments. 

6 . esp. a. Of things evil: To increase the gravity 
of, to make more grievous or burdensome ; to make 
worse, intensify, exacerbate. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wares 11. xvi, To aggravate thine owne 
afilictions store. x6io Healev St. AugCity ofGoti 460 Why 
doe we agravate our misery? 1756 Burke Find. Nat. Soe. 
\\ ks. I. xo To introduce new' mischiefs or to aggravate and 
inflame the old. 1788 Johnson Lett. 143 I. 312 If grief 
either caused or aggravated poor Queeney's illness. 1824 
Dibdjn Libr. Comp. 03 To aggravate the terror of his invec¬ 
tive. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. vi. (ed. 5186 Its dangers 
from foreign enemies were aggravated by the plots of the 
court. 1880 Gladstone, in Daily News 16 Mar. 2 8 Instead 
of relieving all estates up to 2,0 ool. he aggravates the duty 
at 500/. 

b. Of offences: To make more heinous, or offen¬ 
sive ; to increase in ofiensiveness. 

1596 Edward III, 11. i. 24 That sin doth ten times aggra¬ 
vate itself That is committed in a holy place. 1616 R. C. 
Times' Whistle iv. 1448 Th' offenders greatnesse aggravates 
th" offence. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvm. vii. 11840* 262 '2 
Falsehood will only aggravate your guilt. 1878 Gladstone 
Print. Horner i11 Gross wrong to his mother, aggravated by 
what follows with himself. 

7. To exasperate, incense, embitter (a person); 
fam. to provoke, arouse the evil feelings of. 

16x1 Cotgr., Aggravanter, to aggravate, exasperate. 1634 
T. Herbert Trav. 93 This aggra[va]tcd the Persian king 
exceedingly to be so bearded. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) I.345 If both were to aggravate her parents, as my 
brother and sister do mine. 1858 Thackeray l'irg. xvii. 
134 ’I/reats only served to aggravate people in such cases, 
b. To irritate, inflame physically). 

1880 Miss Biro Japan 1. 366 With stinging wood smoke 
aggravating the eyes. 

III. To add weight unduly. 

8 . To make the most of; to represent (a thing) 
as graver, more serious, or more important; to 
exaggerate. Obs. exc. in extension of 6. 

c X555 HARFSFtF.i.n Divorce Hen. Till {18781 173 Setting 
forth and aggravating the great spoil late made in Rome. 
1580 Baret Alvearie A 231 To Aggrauate and make more 
then it is, Exaggerate rent 1674 Marvell Rehears. Transp. 
il.220, 1 have not in the least aggravated your sense or 
words. 1740 in Col. Rec. Penn. IV. 441 You have greatly'ag- 
gravated the number of Servants inlisted by calling them 
several hundreds. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. Ill. xii. 251 
It was not hard, whenever it was convenient, to insist on 
and to aggravate the offence. 

Aggravated x re gra\rtted), ppl.a. [f.prec.+-En.] 
fl. Heaped up, charged. Obs. 

1603 Greenwev Tacitus , Ann. tv. vi. (1622) 96 For other 
things aggrauated against him, he was arraigned. 

+ 2. Increased, magnified. Obs. in gen. sense. 

1548 Hall Chron. Edit*. /”(R.l Small matters aggrauated 
with heinous names. 1727 Thomson Summer 1121 Follows 
the loosen'd aggravated roar, Enlarging.deepening, mingling. 

3. Increased in gravity or seriousness: made worse, 
or more grievous ; intensified in evil character. 

a 1638 Meoe Whs. 1. xxvii. 1 j 7 This Sacritedge or Sacri¬ 
legious act committed by Ananias is . . partly aggravated 
by the inexcusableness thereof. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 472 
r 1 A poor Man in the Agony of Pain, aggravated by Want 
and Poverty. 1810 Southey Kckama 1. vii. Wks.Vlll.5F0r 
who could know What aggravated wrong Provoked the 
desperate blow 1 _ 186a Stanley Jelvish Ch. (1877) I. v. xox 
Calamities .. exhibited here in aggravated forms. 

4. fam. Exasperated, incensed, irritated, provoked. 
1611 Cotgr., Aggravant! , aggravated, exasperated. 1848 

Dickens Dombey 516 4 Pm very much obliged to you, Misses 
Brown,' said the unfortunate youth, greatly aggravated. 
Aggravating (re-grav^tii)), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ingL] The process expressed by Ihe verb Ac¬ 
cra vatb. (Now moslly gerundial.) 

1659 Milton Civ. Power Wks. 1851, 332 To the multiply¬ 
ing and the aggravating of sin to them both. Mod. Re¬ 
lieving the pain instead of aggravating it, 

Aggravating (ac-grav^tig), ///. a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ING*.] 

+1. Bringing a charge against; accusatory. Obs. 

1640-4 in Rush worth's Hist. Coll. (1692) IV. 250 The Articles 
of Impeachment.. were carried up to the Lords, and a smart 
aggravating Speech made at the delivery of them. 

2. Adding weight, effect, intensity. Usually in an 
evil sense, Making worse, or more heinous. 

1790 Bf.atson Nai'. 4- Mil. Mem. 1.27 Dragged from their 
master’s house, with veiy aggravating circumstances. 

3. fam. Exasperating, irritating, provoking. 

1775 Ash, Aggravating, exaggerating, provoking. 1825 

Br. Jonathan III. 383 Say no more, that s enough, rather 
aggravatin' though, at first. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. xv. 381 
You're an .. aggravating, bad old creature ! 

Aggravatingly (argrav^tigli), adv. [f. prcc. 
+ -ly*.] In an aggravating manner ; in a manner 
that makes worse, embitters, irritates, etc. 


ax68o R- Allestree 4o,S>r/«,(L.) If I had worded this more 
aggravating!y. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. vii. 43 
My sister aggravatingly held up her hands. 186* All Yr. 
Round 3 Aug. 447 The aggravatingly wakeful condition of 
the inhabitants. 

Aggravation (aegrav^ijan). Also 5 agraua- 
cion. [Prob. a. Fr. aggravation (Cotgr. 1611) ad. 
F. aggravation-cm, n. of action f. aggravd-re : see 
Aggravate a.] 

fl. The laying on of burdens, oppression. Obs. 
1481 Caxton Myrrour in. x. 153 Nature may not suffre .. 
the sodeyn agrauacions ne griefs, of whiche by their folyes 
they trauaylle nature. 

+ 2 . The charging as an offence ; accusation. Obs . 
1647 May Hist. Part. 1. ix. 112 Severall Members were ap¬ 
pointed to present those particular charges .. which they all 
did, making large speeches in aggravation of their crimes. 
1675 Baxter Cath. TheoL 11. i. 2x2, 1 only answer your ag¬ 
gravation of uncomfortableness of their Doctrine. 

3. Ecclcs. (See quot.) 

1611 Cotgr ., Aggravation .. a curse, excommunication, or 
execration denounced against an obstinate offender. 1751 
Chambers Cycl., Aggravation , in the Romish canon-law, is 
particularly used for an ecclesiastical censure, threatening 
an excommunication, after three admonitions used in vain. 
Ibid. From Aggravation they proceed to re-aggravation ; 
which is the last excommunication. 1864 Kirk Chas. the 
Bold 1 .11. iv. 583 The Church was invited .. to hurl its in¬ 
terdicts, excommunications, ‘aggravations’and ’re-aggra¬ 
vations.' 

4 . A making heavier, graver, or more heinous; the 
fact of being increased in gravrily of seriousness. 

1615 T. Aoams White Devill 4 Thus the aggregation of 
circumstances is the aggravation of offences. 1678 Cud- 
worth Jntell. Syst. 473 Though in way of Aggravation of 
their crime, it be said, that they also worshipped the Creature 
more than the Creator. 1801 Wellesley Desp. 203 None of 
these evils have been diminished .. their daily increase and 
aggravation are notorious. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. §6,206 
Circumstances so unfavourable to virtue .. could hardly ad¬ 
mit aggravation. 1851 Mariotti Italy 11 The consequent 
aggravation of hard, senseless, suspicious despotism. 1855 
Ess. Intuitive Mor. 38 Then eternal punishment would be 
too great for any multiplication or aggravation of sins. 
f5. Making the most of (in a bad sense); ex- 
aggeration. Obs. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. it. 2173 But, I from aggrava¬ 
tions will forbeare. 1699 Bentley Phalaris Pref. 33 Rhe¬ 
torical aggravations above the naked and strict Truth. 1743 
Tindal tr. Rapin's Hist. II.xvn. 73 It might be thought, 
Buchanan, who hated the queen, has used aggravation, if 
what happened afterwards did not too evidently confirm 
what he said. 

i 5 . fam. The action of exasperating, or irritating. 
17. A circumstance that renders more weighty or 
important. Obs. in the general sense. 

1653 Baxter Saints' Rest iv. ix. (1662)745 Consider of the 
several aggravations of the mercy of the Spirit enabling 
thee thereto. 

b. esp. ‘An extrinsic circumstanceor accident, which 
increases the guilt of a crime, or the misery of a 
calamity.’ J. 

* 55 *'S. Latimer Serm. 4- Rem. (1845) 351 Not any new in¬ 
disposition, but one of old standing, though lately increased 
by fresh aggravations. 1651 Baxter Inf Bapt. 174 What 
a hainous aggravation of their sin it is, that they commit it 
after Baptism. 1791 T. Paine Rights of Man (ed. 4) 135 It 
is no relief, but an aggravation to a person in slavery', to re- 
fleet that, he was sold by his parent. 1855 Bain Senses <$> 
Jntell. u. ii. § 11 (1864) 134 Confinement is the chief aggra¬ 
vation of all those impurities. 

Aggravative (rc’griv^tiv), a. and sb. rare . 
[f. L. aggravat- ppl. stem of aggrava-rc (see Ag¬ 
gravate a.) +-IVE.] adj. Of or pertaining to ag¬ 
gravation ; tending to aggravate, sb. That which 
aggravates or tends to aggravate. 

a X7j3 North Exam, il v. 319 We rose up to Oates's Plot 
by a Climax of Aggravatives. 1863 Sala Capt. Dang . 11 . viii. 
278 By the endearing aggra^vative of Jemmy he is.. known. 

Aggravator (argrav^tsa). [f. Aggravate v. + 
-or, as if a. L. * aggravator agent-noun i.aggravarc ; 
see Aggravate a.] One who, or that which, ag¬ 
gravates. 

1598 Florio, Graualore, an aggrauator, a grieuer, a 
molester. 1860 Hotten Slang Did., Aggerawators (corrup¬ 
tion of Aggravatorsl, the greasy locks of hair in vogue among 
costermongers and other street folk, worn twisted from the 
temple back towards the ear. 

+ Aggra've, v. Obs. rare also agrave. [a. Fr. 
aggrave-r (earlier agraver): see Aggrieve ] A by- 
form connecting Aggrieve and Aggravate. 

1530 Palsgr. 419/1. I agrudge, I am agraved, Je suis 
grcul. i6u T. Taylor Titus i. 12 (1619) 256 When the heart- 
is so aggraved, the whole man is vnfit either for heauenly or 
earthly exercise. 

|| Aggra've, sb. Obs. [Fr.] = Aggravation 3. 

1725 tr. Dupin, Feet. Hist, iph c. I. v. 190 An Error, com¬ 
mon enough, that Excommunication is not denounc'd till 
after the Fulmination of the Aggrave. 
t Aggravidiza'tion. Obs. rare “ l . [n. of ac¬ 
tion (see -ATI ox) from assumed vb. aggravidize, f.L. 
ad to +gravid-us 4 heavy, weighted ’ + -Ize. In loc. 
cit., perh. an error for aggra ndtsat ion, though as 
likely to be an actual formation by the author.] 
Increase of weight or gravity, aggravation. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu A cts Mon. 404 They.. opposed, ac¬ 
cused, traduced, persecuted him many wayes, unto death ,. 
no great evidences of any pitifull, mercifull, compassionate 
disposition, which received an aggravidisation in continuing 
the same to his name, memory, and succession. 









AGGREGE. 


AGGRE GABLE. 

Aggregable (argr/gab’l), a. lObs. [f. L. ag¬ 
gregate : see -ble.] Capable of being collected 
into one mass. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref a Their particular Images, by Art, 
arc aggregable and diuisiblc. 

Aggregate (argr/get, -^t), ppl. a. and sb.\ also 
4-5 aggrogat. [ad. L. aggregdt-us united in a flock, 
associated, pa. pple. of aggregate, f. ag- — ad - to + 
gregdte to collect; f. grex, greg-em a flock.] 

A. ppl. adj. 

1. pple. Collected into one body. 

c 1400 ApoL for Loll. 16 Aggregat, or gedred to gidre in 
on. 1471 Kiplf.y Comp. Alch . in Ashmole (1652) iv. viti. 146 
In our Conjunccion four Elements must be aggregat. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. (1845) 181 Whan in my minde I had 
well agregate Every thinge that I in hym had sene. 167* 
Baxter Bagshaiv s Scandals iv. 23 Scarce now to be num- 
bred, any more than drops that are aggregate in a Pond. 
1866 Rogers Agric.ff Prices 1 . x. 165 After the Reforma¬ 
tion estates became more aggregate and insulated. 

2. adj. Constituted by the collection of many parti¬ 
cles or units into one body, mass, or amount \ col¬ 
lected, collective, whole, total. 

1659 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 116 Were I not an aggre¬ 
gate person, and so obliged .. to provide for my dependents. 
1685 Moroen Gcogr. Red. 68 Polonia .. is an aggregate 
Body consisting of many distinct Provinces. *824 Dmms 
Libr. Comp. 15 Publications .. of which the aggregate total 
is scarcely to be credited. 1839 Fdin. Rev. No. 223, 49 Or 
were they but the representatives of the aggregate Hellenic 
races? 1876 Rogers Pol. Econ. ii.a The aggregate amount 
of labour expended . ♦ is called the cost of production. 

3. Law. Composed of many individuals united 
into one association. 

1625 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 91 Corporations . . whereof 
some are aggregate of many persons, that is to say, of a head 
and body : other consist in one singular person. 1771 Ad 11 
Geo. Ill , xix. in Oxf. Camb. Enadmts. 78 Whether of 
University or City, aggregate or sole. 186a Lr>. Brougham 
Brit. Constitn. xvii. 272 Each chapter is a corporation ag¬ 
gregate, and each person is a corporation sole. 

4. Zool. Consisting of distinct animals united into 
a common organism. 

1835 Kirby Habits <J- Inst. A aim. I. v. 164 All the polypes 
are aggregate animals. 1848 Dana Zoophytes iv. 82 Aggre¬ 
gate, when the polyps of a compound zoophyte are united to 
one another by their sides. 

6 . Bot. Consisting of florets united within a com¬ 
mon calyx or involucre, as in scabious, honeysuckle, 
and valerian. Sometimes of flowers, fruits: Col¬ 
lected into one mass. 

1693 in Phil. Trans. XVII. 928 Such Trees and Shrubs, 
whose Flower and Fruit arc Aggregate, as the liens. 1794 
Martyn tr. Rousseau’s Hot. vi. 67 An aggregate or capitate 
flower; or a head of flowers. 1845 Bindley Sch. Bot. (18581 
iv. 42 Lobel's Catchjly , Flowers aggregate, tufted. 1858 
Gray Bot. Tcxt-bk. 395 Aggregate Fruits , those formed of 
aggregate carpels of the same flower. 

6 . Geol. Composed of distinct minerals, combined 
into one rock, as granite. Cf. B sb. 4 . 

1795 Mills in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 40 A compact ag¬ 
gregate substance, apparently compounded of quartz, ochra- 
ceous earth, chert, etc. 
d* 7. Gram. Collective. Obs. 

1683 Dryoen Plutarch 34 One in the aggregate sense as 
we say one army, or one body of men, constituted of many 
individuals. 1756 Burke Subl. 4 B. Wks. 1842 I. 69 Such 
as represent many simple ideas united by nature to form 
some one determinate composition, as man, horse, tree, 
castle, etc. These I call aggregate words. 

8 . absol. quasi -sb. (sc. state, etc.) esp. in phr. In 
the aggregate. 

1777 Richardson Dissert. Lang. 31 Man in the aggregate, 
is too irregular to be reduced to invariable laws. 1852 Mc¬ 
Culloch Taxation 11. xi. 377 These payments must amount, 
in the aggregate, to a vast sum. 

B. sb. 

1. Collected sum, sum total, 

1636 lr. Hobbes's Elent. Philos. (1839 1 ' 77 A cause is the sum 
or aggregate of all such accidents . . as concur to the pro¬ 
ducing of the effect propounded. 1846 Mill Logic n. vi». § 2 
(1868) 296 Every such belief represents the aggregate of all 
past experience. i877Mozley Uttiv.Serm.x. 120The general 
only regards his men as masses, so much aggregate of force. 

2. A mass formed by the union of individual parti¬ 
cles ; an assemblage, a collection. 

1650 Hobbes De Corp. Polit . 78 A Multitude considered 
as One Aggregate. 1667 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 Qual. 30 
Agitating water into froth .. that aggregate of small Bubbles. 
1758 Johnson Idler No. 36 7 *q Four is a certain aggregate 
of units. 1855 H. Spencer Psychol. (1872) I. n.i. 159 Mind 
.. is a circumscribed aggregate of activities. 1869 Glad¬ 
stone y«v. Mundi v. 134 Thai marvellous aggregate which 
we know as the Greek nation. 1878 P. Bayne Pur. Rrv. 
il 28 He was an aggregate of confusions and incongruities. 

3. esp. Physics. A mass formed by the union of 
homogeneous particles (in distinction from a com¬ 
pound). 

169* Bentley Boyle Led. vii. 231 The whole Aggregate of 
Matter would retain well-nigh an uniform tenuity of Tex¬ 
ture. 1704 Ray Creation 1. 114 Those vast Aggregates of 
Air, Water, and Earth. J814 Sir H. Davy Agrtc. Chem. 9 
The chemical elements acted upon by attractive powen; 
combine in different aggregates. 1870 Tyndall Heat vi. 
5 235 Snow .. is not an irregular aggregate of ice particles. 

4. Geol. A mass of minerals formed into one rock. 
1830 Lyell Prittc. Geol. I. 169 To render fit for soils, even 

the hardest aggregates belonging to our globe. 1869 Phil¬ 
lips Vesuvius il 36 Pompeii was built on a mass of volcanic 
aggregates. 

o. Build. Material added to lime to make concrete. 
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1881 Mechanic § 1111. 522 Any waste material of a hard 
nature may be used as aggregate in making concrete. 

Aggregate (argr/gcUj, v .; also 6 agregate. 
l’a. pple.at first aggregate, afterwards aggregated, 
[f. Aggregate a. Cf. mod. Fr. agr/ger.] 

1. Irons. To gather into one whole or mass ; to 
collect together, assemble ; to mass. 

1309 Hawes Past. Picas, vtii, viii, The retentyfe memory 
. . must ever agregate All maters thought to retayne in¬ 
wardly. 1633 T. Adams Comm. 2 Pet. ii. 1 (1865'210 The 
light which lay diffused abroad . . was afterwards aggre¬ 
gated into the body of the sun. 1794 Sullivan Vino of 
Plat. I. 71 The flux, reflux, and currents indisputably aggre¬ 
gated large quantities of matter. 1864 Sped. 1406 Popula¬ 
tion is aggregated in small villages. 1865 Grotk Plato 1 . 

i. 6 This peripheral lire was broken up and aggregated into 
separate masses. 

2 . reft, and intr. in sense 1 . 

1853 II. Spencer Psychol. (1872* I. u. vii. 255 'l he taste of 
honey aggregates with sweet tastes in general. 1870 Procter 
Other Worlds iv. 107 We see the polar snows aggregating. 
1873 Darwin Insectiv. Plants iii. 42 ,1 distinctly saw minute 
spheres of protoplasm aggregating themselves. 

3. Irons. To unite (an individual, to rarely with 
an association or company; to add as a constituent 
member. 

1631 Life of Father Sarpi 11676' 15 Being a year before 
that, aggregated to that most famous College of Padua. 
172a Wollaston Relig. Sat. v. 112 Hard to discern, to which 
of the two sorts, the good or the bad, a man ought to be ag¬ 
gregated. 1801 T. Jefferson // 'ritings (1830' III.456 These 
people are now aggregated with us. i860 Trench .V* rm. 
It'cstm. iii. 22 That great thirteenth apostle, who after the 
Resurrection was aggregated to the other twelve. 

4. ellipt. [from sb.J To amount in the aggregate to; 
to form an aggregate of. v Colloq. Cf. to average.) 

1865 Marti. Star 17 Apr., The guns captured . . will aggre¬ 
gate in all probability five or six hundred. 1879 W. Wr.nsi i r 
in Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 132/1 British vessels, aggre¬ 
gating 520,019 tons burden. 

Aggregate, erroneous for older Aggrege q.v. 
Aggregated A gr/gvitud , ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed. Preceded by Aggregate ///. <*.] 

1. Gathered into one whole; assembled, collected; 
collective. 

1576 Lamrarok Peramb. A'cntt 1826' 16 These peoples, be¬ 
ing aggregated of so many stindrie Nations. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vii. i6S6> 20 The aggregated testi¬ 
mony of many hundreds. 1775 Johnson Tax, no Tyr. 61 
Part of the aggregated guilt of rebellion. 1875 Darwin 
Inscdiv. Plants iii. 47 The aggregated masses in many of 
the cells were re-dissolved. 

2 . Zool. = Ago keg ate a. 4. 

1846 Patterson Zool. 27 These Polypes are not separated, 
but aggregated. 

+ 3 . Bot. = Aggregate a. 5. Obs. 

1706 Phillips, Aggregated Flenver. 

Aggregately .argr/getlp, adv. [f. Aggre¬ 
gate a. + -LY-.] Collectively, taken together, in 
the aggregate. 

1730 Chesterfield Lett. 220 117921 II. 347 Many little 
things, though separately they seem too insignificant to 
mention, yet aggregately arc too material for me to omit. 
1823 T. Taylor i/rVA’i The Elements of a new Arithmetical 
Notation ., in which the Series discovered . . for the Quad¬ 
rature of the Circle and Hyperbola, arc demonstrated to be 
aggregately Incommensurable Quantities. 

Aggregateness (nrgr/getncs\ Whs. [f. Ag¬ 
gregate a. + -ness.] The quality of being aggre¬ 
gate ; collcctivcncss, compositeness. 

1668 Wilkins Real Charact. 34 Aggregateness, Train, 
Troop, Company, Party. 

Aggregating (nrgrfgfUii)^, vbl. sb. [f. Aggre¬ 
gate v. + -ING 1 .] Collection into a mass ; gather¬ 
ing, grouping. 

1875 Darwin Insectiv. Plants xv. 354 The aggregating 
process spreads from the glands down the pedicels of the hairs. 

Aggregating (argr/gtntiij), ppl. a. [f. Aggre¬ 
gate v. + -ing -.] Collecting into a mass; forming 
an aggregate. 

1873 Whitney Life of Lang. v. 83 An aggregating crystal. 
Aggregation frcgr/g^i jan). [n. of action f. 
Aggregated., as if ad. L. * aggregation-cm (.ag¬ 
gregate. Cf. L. eongregdtio, and late Fr .agregation.] 

1. The action or process of collecting particles 
into a mass, or particulars into a whole: or of 
adding one particle to an amount; collection, as¬ 
semblage, union. 

1564 Haulowin Mor. Philos, fed. Palfr.) v. iv, Learning is 
no other thing but the aggregation of many mens sentences 
and acts. 1671 J. Webster Metallogr. iii. 45 By aggrega¬ 
tion and apposition of atoms, 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
1 .111. v. 638 By the continual aggregation of one individual 
case to another. 1875 Darwin insectiv. Plants vi. 113 The 
glands were blackened from the aggregation of their proto¬ 
plasmic contents. 

2 . The adding of any one to an association as a 
member thereof; admission, affiliation. 

a 1710 Bp. Bull Whs. 11 . ss$(T.) The aggregation, or joyn- 
ing of one's self to the worship nnd service of the only true 
God, 1796 W. Tavlor in Mouth. Rev. XX. 537 The second 
Ibook] recounts his aggregation to the society of free-masons. 

3 . The state of being aggregated, assembled, or 
united into a whole ; aggregate condition. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 10 Their individual! im¬ 
perfections being great, they are moreover enlarged by their 
aggregation. 1794 Sullivan View of Nat. I. 297 The first 
state of a body, at least chymically considered, is that in 


which it is in the greatest possible aggregation. 1870 Tyn¬ 
dall Heat v. § 176. 143 The phenomena which accompany 
changes of the state of aggregation. 

4 . concr. A whole composed of many particulars ; 
a mass formed by the union of distinct particles; a 
gathering, assemblage, collection. 

1547 Boorde Itreuiary ii. 2 A fatte matter in the browes 
the whiche be granuluse aggregations. 1638 Ciiillincwortii 
Relig. Prof. 1. ii. § 142. 107 The Church taing nothing else 
but an aggregation of Believers. 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic 

v. 106 Small spherical aggregations of siliceous matter. 1863 
Fawcett Pol. Econ. 1. v. 71 Victoria has .. advanced from an 
aggregation of isolated settlements to the position of a pros¬ 
perous country. 

Aggregative A^gr/g^tiv , a. [f. L. aggregat - 
ppl. stum of aggregate sue Aggregate a.) + -ive. 
If. late Fr. agregatif -ire.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to aggregation ; collective. 

! 644 j essop Angel of Ephesus 8 Seven singular starres may 
signifie seven unites, whether singular or aggregative. 1661 
Bravhai.i. Just Vind. iii. 44 Wc have heard of late of an ag¬ 
gregative treason . . But never untill now of an aggregate 
schism. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. HI. 126 An aggregative 
process like that which takes place in the setting of mortar. 

2. 1 laving the tendency to collect particulars into 
wholes ; or particles into masses. 

1713 Notes to ft. More's Death's l is. 36 1 hat Substance .. 
shout! cleave together,or have an aggregative Bower. 1800 
Hinry Epit. Chem. r8<*8 227 The aggregative affinity of 
bodies in promoting chemical union. 1817 Coli ridge ling. 
Lit. I. 285 Fancy, or the aggregative and associative power. 

3 . Having the tendency to unite oneself, or 
combine ; associate, social. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Revel. I. iv. iv. (1S71 ■> 122 Crabbed old 
friend of men ! it is his sociality, his aggregative nature. 

4 . quasi-.*/;. - Aggreg ate AS. 

?i792 Shlman Feuds (Rd Such customs as were in use 
either before the Conquest, or at the Conquest, or at any¬ 
time since, in the disjunctive, not in the aggregative. 

Aggregate)- (Agr/gv-Ly. combining form of 
Aggregate a., in which it is used adverbially with 
another adjective; — Aggregately-, in an nggiu- 
] gate manner ; as in aggregato-glomerate, -gemmate. 

1 1848 Dana Zocphytcs \ ii. 113 Simple or aggrcgatn-gcmniate. 

Ibid. 361 Quite simple, ramose or aggregat -glomerate. 

Aggregator 'a-gr/gtUai . V Obs. [agent-noun f. 
Aggregate v., as if a. I.. *aggreg<i/or, f. aggregare.] 

1 . One who joins himself to ; an adherent. 

1533 Ki.vm Caste/ of Ileltk <1341 A iiij, V* prauisis < f 
Nuke, Halyabbas, Rnsys, Mesiie, ar.d also >«f the more | art 
of them which were their aggregatours and f dowers. 

2 . A collector of particulars: a com] iler. 

1621 Bi rths Anat. Met. it. i\. 1. iii. 167ft* 2 ” r 'V Ja< *bus <!c 
Dontlis the Aggregator repeats Ambtrgreesc Nutmegs and 
all Spice amongst the rest. 

1 Aggregatory. Obs. /arc - l . [f. L. aggnght- 
ppl. stem o! aggrega-re see Aggregate a. -f -oitv, 
as if ad. L. * aggregator inm.] That which contains 
collected particulars ; a compilation, 
j a 150a Bibell of Geomane ye in Hist. MSS. 187?. 112 Here 
endeth the aggregatorey other the«. inpil.it' ry ofGcomancye. 

, t Aggre ge, -e dge, v. Oh. Forms: 4-5 a 
grege, -egge, 5 ngredge, -eage, nggregge, 5-7 
aggrege, 6 7 aggredge, 7 aggrage. Also aphet. 
grege. [a. OFr. agrege-r, -ter Pr .agreujar late 

L. *aggreriu-re, f. late L. *g> cris (cf. It . grere, Pr. 
grett, OKr. grief for gravis, peril, by assimilation 
to levis (l)iez). With aggrniarc, agregier , aggrege, 
cf. abbreviat e, abreg/cr , abridge ; allevidre , ategier , 
alU'ge. A MFr. form, influenced by aggravdre, 
was agragier, aggragier, whence Sc. aggrage. See 
Aggrieve and Aggravate, from same L. elements]. 

trans. To make heavy ; to make dull v thc eyes 
or cars . 

1382 Wyci.if Lam. iii. 7 He agreggede myn gyues. — Is. 

vi. 10 Blynde out the herte of this puple, and his eres a- 
gregge I1388 aggrege thou the ceristherofj. — Is. lix. 1 1 -o ! 
there is not abreggid the bond of the lx>rd . . ne agreggid is 
his ere. 

2 . intr. To be heavy, to he weighed down. 

*393 Gower Conf. II. 389 Sacrilegge Which maketh the 
conscience agregge. 

3 . trans. To make graver, to aggravate. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xviii. 20 The synne of hem is myclie 
agredgyd. <ri386 Chaucer Parsons T. 886 The circum- 
staunees that aggreggen mochet every synne. 149 6 Dwes 
Cf Pauper [\V. de Wordct it. iv. 113^2 Wyckcd custome ex- 
cuseth not synne but it nceuseth and aggregeth synne. 1536 
Bellesoene Cron. Scot/. (1821) I. 42 To aggrege this ini- 
portahil crueltc in mair dammaige of our commoun weill. 
1663 Macrenzif. Relig. Stoic xiii. (1685) 137 iWhich] will 
doubtless aggrage their punishment. 1696 A. Wedded burn 
David’s Test., Semt . xvi. 182 That agregges their Torment 
and their Misery. 

4 . intr. To grow grave, to increase in aggravation. 

C1400 Apol. for Loll. 4 In swelk pc synne aggregith hi 

resoun of pe degre. 

5 . trans. To cause to appear graver or worse, 
to exaggerate. 

c 1386 Chaucer Meliborus 53 His flaterers .. empeired and 
agregged muche! of this matcrc. 1513 Douglas ZT.neis xi. 
viii. 74 1 han with his drede and sle contniwit fere My crytne 
aggregeis he on this mancrc- 1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Scott. 
Wks. 1846 I.372 Sche .. exponed hir grevous complaint, ag- 
gredging the same with many lyes. 1651 Caldkrwooo Hist. 
Kirk (1843) 11 . 474 These ealumneis were published .. and 
aggredged, to stirre up the subjects against the regent. 
1668 Honyman Surv. Naphtali il (1669) 13 All which this 





AGGRESS. 

Libeller labours toaggrege. x676W .Row Suppt.Bla 1 ds A uto- 
fiios'.x 1.(1848) 363 He did [as he could] aggrage Mr. Jlamcs 
Sharp's great pains and travels for the good of the Kirk. 

0 . To allege as a grievance ; to charge. 

a 1600 Egerton Pap. 226 (Halliw.^Neither dyd 1 euer put 
in question yf I shouldc do you right, as you appeare to 
acreage. 

7 . To load, heap. (Perh. confused with later Fr. 
agreger = L. aggregdre. The Latin is agger at iras.) 

15x3 Douglas sEneis xt. vii. 112 Aggregeing on him wraith 
and malice large. 

*1 Aggrege seems to have been obs. in Eng. 
a 1500, though retained in Scotland. In 1554 it was 
so unknown that Tot tel changed Lydgate's agrege 
in the following passage to agregate, quite a differ¬ 
ent word. So in mod. Fr. agreger is treated as the 
equivalent of L. aggregate. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 111. xx, Some tonges.. Whan they per- 
ceyue that a prince is meved Toagreg hys yre do their busy 
cure [ed. 1554 Tagregatc his yre do their busy cure]. 

+ Aggre*SS,jA Obs. [ad. L. aggress-ns an attack, 
f. aggredi to approach, attack: sec Aggress z\] 
Attack, aggression. 

1678 Hale Picas 0/Croton xv. <T.) Not only to mutual de¬ 
fence, but also to be assisting to each other in their military* 
aggresses upon others. 1698 J. Nor his Pract. Disc. IV. 383 
Upon the very* first Aggress. 

Aggress (in Her.) obs. variant of Ogress. 

Aggress (agres\ v. [a. Fr. aggresse-r ^Cotgr., 
earlier agresscr, ad. med. and ?late L. aggressdre, 
freq. of aggred-i to approach, attack, f. ad to, at + 
%rad-i to march, step.] 

+ 1. intr. ’l*o approach, march forward. Obs. 

c 1575 Cambyscs in Hazl. Dodsl. IV. 172 Behold, I see him 
now aggress, And enter into place. 

2 . intr. To make an attack ; to set upon ; 'to 
commit the first act of violence; to begin the 
quarrel.’ J. Const, on. 

a 1714 Prior Ode to Anne (J.) Tell aggressing France 
How Britain’s sons, and Britain** friends can fight. 1837 J. 
Harris Ct. Ttacker 290 The only domains on which his em¬ 
pire aggresses. 1851 II. Spencer Soc.Stat. xxi. §8The moral 
law says—Do not aggress. 

3 . trans. To set upon, attack, assault. 

1775 Asn, Aggress, v.t. to set ujion, to attack, to begin a 
quarrel. 1882 Sat. Rev. 25 Feb. 225 Roaring lions to be go¬ 
ing about seeking whom they may aggress ahe verb, though 
little used, is strictly in accordance with analogy). 

Aggressed, bad spelling of Agrest a. 
Aggressing agre‘sirj),rM..rA [f. prec. + -ing 1.] 
Thu action of attacking ; commencing an attack. 

1879 H. Spencer Data of Ethics viii. § 52.139 Whether 
men live together in quite independent ways, careful only to 
avoid aggressing. 

Aggressing (agrc*sirj), ///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING “.] Commencing the attack, assailing. 

a 1714 [See Aggress 7*. 2]. 1775 Adair Amcr. Indians 380 
The aggressing party usually send . . a friendly embassy to 
the other, praying them to accept of equal retribution. 

Aggression (agre-fon). [a. Fr. agression, for¬ 
merly aggr- (16th. c. in Liltre); ad. L. aggression-em 
n. of action f. aggred-i : see Aggress vi] 

1 . An unprovoked attack ; the first attack in a 
quarrel; an assault, an inroad. 

1611 Cotgr., Aggression , an aggression, assault, incounter, 
or first setting on. 1693 J. Owen Holy Spirit 227 An e.x- 
traordinary Aggression was to be made upon the Kingdom 
of Sathan. X793 T. Jefferson Writings {1859) IV. 12 We 
have borne with their aggressions. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
31 An unjust aggression upon their ancient liberties. 1830 
Lyell Prittc. Geol. (1875) II. 111. xliv. The sand drift is mak¬ 
ing aggressions at certain points. 

2 . The practice of setting upon any one; the 
making of an attack or assault. 

a 1704 Lestrange (J.) There may be also .. a conspiracy' 
of common enmity and aggression. 1721 Bailey, Aggression, 
setting upon. 1776 Auam Smith IK. N. I. Pref. n The 
business of government is to check aggression only. 1799 
Wellington in Gen. Desf. 1 . 17 A war of agression against 
the Company’. 1851 M c Culloch Taxation 111. i. 410 Hostile 
aggression and insult must be opposed and avenged. 1868 
Peard Water-farming xv. 158 The stock .. will be safe from 
aggression. 

Aggressive (agre*siv),tf. [(.h. aggress- ppl.slcm 
of aggred-i (see Aggress v.) + -ive. Cf. mod. Fr. 
agressif, -he.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to aggression; of attack ; 
offensive. 

|Not in Tood 1818, Richardson 1836-55. In Craig 1847.] 
1824 Syd. Smith Whs. 1869, 468 Jealous of the aggressive 
pleasantry of more favoured people. 1837 Palmerston Opin. 

Pot . (1852) 362 The only Country in which financial diffi¬ 
culties constitute an obstacle to aggressive warfare. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Couq. I. ii. 36 An aggressive war, as dis¬ 
tinguished from mere plundering inroads. 

absol ., quasi-J^. The aggressive (sc. course). 

1845 Ford Handbk. Spain l.il 3x1 Soult. ♦ at once as¬ 
sumed the aggressive. 

2 . Tending or disposed to attack others. 

1840 Milman Hist. Chr. (1875* II. 208 To follow any rigor¬ 
ous impulse from n determined and incessantly aggressive 
few. 1868 Peard Waterfarming xvi. 163 Pike, ana perch, 
the most quarrelsome, and aggressive fish, x 869 Seeley Ess. 
4- Led. ii. 43 It included warlike and aggressive nations. 

Aggressively (agre-sivli), adv. [f.prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an aggressive manner; offensively. 

[Not in Craig 1847.] 1849 Palmerston Opin. y Pol. (1852) 
479 The impression—that England .. never will be found 
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acting aggressively against any other power. 1865 Mill 
Represent. Go7\ 35/1 What then prevenLs the same powers 
from being exerted aggressively? 2882 Sturgis Dick's 
Wandering I. 1. ix. 116 Two gentlemen of an aggressively 
artistic appearance. 

Aggressiveness (agre sivnes). [f. Aggressive 
+ -.ness.] The quality of being aggressive; the 
disposition to attack others. 

I Not in Craig 1847.] 1859 Bentley's Q. Rev. No. 3.24 To 
secure Europe from the insatiable aggressiveness of France. 
i88x Masson Carlyle in Macttt. Mag. XLV. 154 His fear¬ 
lessness and aggressiveness in speech. 

Aggressor agre-sa-O. [a. L. aggressor n. of 
agent, f. aggredi : sec Aogkkss v.\ cf. Fr. agrcsscur, 
1 Oth c. in Littre.] He who sets upon, attacks, or 
assails another; he who makes the first attack, or 
takes the first step in provoking a quarrel. 

[Not in Cotgr. 1611-50, who renders Fr. aggresseur, an 
assailer or assaulter, hee that gives the onset, or first layes 
hands on his weapon, co do another violence.] 1678 Phillips, 
Aggressour , an assailer of another, a beginner of a business. 
1684 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 155 To defend themselves, 
or their Friends, from any unjust Aggressors. 1701 Land. 
Gas. mmmdccxtii/2 The French were the first Aggressors’, 
by seizing all the Boats. X768 Blackstone Comm. 1 . 259 
He may attack and seise the property of the aggressor nation. 
1851 Mariotti Italy i. 44 The Austrian was the aggressor. 

t Aggresteyne. Obs. A disease of the tail 
feathers of hawks. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans iv, Whan ye se your hawke burtc hir 
fete wyth hir beke: and pullyth her tayle thenne she hath 
the aggresteyne. Jin Phillips, Bailey, and Ash, with mere 
reference to the foregoing passage.] 

Ii Aggri : sec Aggry. 

t Aggrie*vance (agrf*vans). Also 5-6 agTe- 
uaunce, aggr-, 6 agreeuance. [a. OFr. agrevance , 
n. of action f. agrevcri see Aggrieve and -axce.] 
+ 1 . That which burdens or oppresses; a burden, 
trouble, or hardship ; a grievance. Obs. 

1440 Promp. Parv., Aggreuauns, Gravamen, nocumentnm , 
tedium. X599 Fenton Guicciardin xvh. 781 For remedie of 
which aggreeuances . . the people . . determined to rerist 
with their weapons. 1649 Ball Faroe r of Kings 2 That . . 
our Kings should Redre.sse such Agrievances as they should 
complaine of. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. xvi. 38 Those great 
agonies and aggrievances of spirit that the true members of 
Christ are cast into by beholding such abominable practices. 

2. The action of aggrieving, troubling or annoy¬ 
ing ; oppression. 

1587 J. Hooker Hist. I ret. in Ho Hush. II. 172 To the ag- 
greeuance of good suhiects, & to the incouragc ment of the 
wicked. 1596 B. Grifhn Eidessa { 1876' 28 Vntoward sub- 
ieciof the least aggrieuance. 18x9 Foster Pop. lguor.(\Z^s 
The aggricvance of things which inevitably continue in our 
presence. 

f 3 . Aggravation. (Nee Aggrieve 3.) Obs. 

1506 Ord. Crystcn Men (W. de Wordet iv. xxv. 311 It is also 
agreuannee of synne more or lesse of as moche that a man 
eteth many tymes. 

Aggrieve (agrrv\ v. Forms : 4-5 agreue, a- 
grevo, 5 - 6 aggreue, 6 agreeue, aggreeue, agrieve, 
6 - aggrieve, [a, OFr. agrez'e-r to render more 
heavy or severeL. aggravd-rc : f. ag- =* ad- to + 
gravd-re to load. In 14 th c. the Fr. and in 15 th c. 
the Fng. began, after L., to be written agg- and 
finally the Fr. was changed to aggraver. See also 
Aggravate, Agg rave, and Aggrege.] 

1 , trans. To bear heavily upon ; to bring grief or 
trouble to; to grieve, distress, afflict, oppress. 
Now rarely used cxc. in the passive To be aggrieved: 
to be injuriously affected, to have a grievance or 
cause of grief. 

1330 R. Brunne Citron. 323 Of hat ilk outrage J>e fust ham 
sore agreued. 0142$ Wyntoun Cron . ix. Pref. 38 Elde me 
masteris wyth hir Brevis like day me sure aggrevis. c 1450 
Ixjnelich Grail Hi. 343 Agreved was he sore Of tydynges 
that him comen thore. 1514 Pace in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 
37 I. 1 to Oon thynge doethe aggreve me ryght sore, c 1540 
tr. Pol. Uerg., Eng. Hitt. (1846* I. 199 They aggreeved the 
inhabitantes with infinite mischeves. 1670 G. H. tr. Hist. 
Cardinals 111.11.289 They shall not permit the Cardinals to 
be aggrieved by any body, a 1716 South Serm. viii. 11 (T.) 
Those pains.. are afflictive just so long as they actually 
possess the part which they aggrieve. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 .16 Both were alike aggrieved by the tyranny of a bad 
king. 

f 2 . intr. To afflict oneself, to grieve, to feel 
grief. Obs. 

1559 Mirrour for Mag. 442 (T.) My heart aggriev’d that 
such a wretch should reign. 

+ 3 . trans. To make more grave or serious; Io ag¬ 
gravate, exaggerate. ( = Aggrege 3, 5.) Obs. 

1524 State Pap. Hen. VIII, IV. 154 Agrieving somewhat 
the daungier whiche might ensue. 1541 Klyot im. Gov. 44 
But yet tne treason doocn also to me, aggreeueth the tres- 
passe. 1562 Atkinson in Strype's Ann. Ref. xxvl (1709) 265 
Let us therefore never go about to aggrieve the matter, or 
make it worse than it is. 1500 Southwell Marie Magd. 
Funeral Teares 195 Want of faith was agrieved with want 
of all goodnesse. 

Aggrieved (agrrvd),///. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

+1. Oppressed or hurt inspirit; distressed, troubled, 
annoyed, vexed {with,at). Obs. replaced by grieved. 

c 1350 Will. Paleme 266 Gob til him swipe * lest he agreved 
wex. c 1385 Chaucer Leg. G. Worn. 345 A God ne sholde 
nat be thus agreved. But of hys deitee he shal be stable. 1477 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dides 77 He was gretely agreued 
with suche as helde the same opynyon. 15x3 Douglas HI tie is 
11. xl in Grete Goddis semand with Troy aggreuit. 1557 


AGHAST. 

Surrey sEneid 11. (R.) And great gods eke aggreued with 
our town. 1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 561 Agrecued 
at, or ashamed of the thing that they haue done. 

2. Injured or wronged in one’s rights, relations, 
or position; injuriously affected by the action of 
any one ; having cause of grief or offence, having a 
grievance {at, by). 

1590 Marlowe xstPt.Tambur.Vx. 1 BrotlierCosroe,! find my- 
se If agrieved. 1643 Milton Divorcei 1851)^.25 The agrieved 
person shall doe more manly, to be extraordinary and sin¬ 
gular in clayming the due right whereof he is frustrated. 
1790 Cuwfer Iliad 1.757 My mother, be advised, and though 
aggrieved Yet patient. 1859 T. Lewin Invas. Brit. 61 The 
Britons were as much the aggrieved as the aggressive party. 
1870 Bowen Logic ix. 293 The Catholics had a right to feel 
aggrieved that these laws should be permitted to remain in 
the statute book. 

J- 3 . Injured physically; hurt, afflicted. Obs. 

1725 Bradley - Earn. Did. s.v. Sprain, Rub and chafe it 
upon the aggrieved place. 1783 P. Pott Chirurg. Whs. 11 . 
278 What disorders the aggrieved-part is naturally liable to. 

+ 4. Aggravated, exaggerated. Obs. 

1512 More Rickd.III, Wkx 1557,62/1 Smal mattersagreuid 
withheinouse names. 1559 Myrroure for Mag., Gtoc. xxi. 1 
Aggreued was also this latter offence, with former matter. 

t Aggrie vedness. Obs. rare. [f. prec« + 
-XE-ssj The quality or state of being aggrieved; 
the feeling of injury causing grief. 

1596 Carew tr. Huarte’s Trial of Wits xiiL 234 Through 
this aggreeuednes, the naturall heat encreaseth. 

Aggrievement (agrrvment). rare. [f. Ag¬ 
grieve v. + -ment after amendment, etc.] The ac¬ 
tion of aggrieving; aggrievance. 

1847 Mrs. Gore Castles in Air II. i. 5 Whether Sir Robert 
went to the grave aYvare or unaware of the bitterness of his 
aggrievements. 

Aggrieving (agrrvirj), vbl. sb. [f. Aggrieve + 
-ing * J The bringing of grief or trouble upon ; 
giving cause of trouble to ; annoying. 

1440 Promp. Parv., Aggruggynge, ora-greuynge. Aggra- 
vacio, aggravamen. 

Aggrieving (agrrviq\ ///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ing - 7 ) Annoying, vexing ; vexatious. 

1841 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) YI. x Sending spies 
.. with directions to make every aggrieving and wounding 
report which rancour could devise. 

Aggroup (agr«-p), v. [a. Fr. agroufe-r (1 7th c.) 
to put into a gTOup ; f. ri to + grouper to group, prob. 
due to phr. a groupe. Would be better spelt agroup.) 
trans. To form or arrange in a group or groups ; to 
Group. Also intr. (for reft.) (Orig. a term of art.) 

1695 Dryden Art of Painting § 132 (R.) They aggrouppe, 
and contrast each other in the same manner as figures do. 
a 1700 — (J.) Bodies of di\*ers natures, which are aggrouped 
(or combined) together, a 1760 J. Browne Design <y Beauty 
(1768) 103 Aggroupe the figures here, and there oppose. 

Aggrouped (agr/Ppt), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Arranged in a group; grouped. 

1864 R. F. Burton Dahome I. 219 The King and Fanti 
cortege then stood aggrouped to the west of the square. 

Aggroupment (agnrpment). Also agr-. [f. 
Aggroup v. + -ment.] Arrangement in a group or 
groups. 

1862 Art Jrul. June 130 The time is sunset.and the mass 
of the broadcast aggroupment is in shade. 1864 Webster, 
A groupment. 1871 Boutell Arms 4* Armonr iii. 42 The 
remarkable and celebrated aggroupment or formation known 
under this term ‘phalanx.’ 

+ Aggru'dge, V. Obs. rare; also 6 agrudge, 
[f. ag- ( — A- pref. 11 )+ Grudge.] To grumble, 
express dissatisfaction or annoyance. 

1470 Dk. of Clarence in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11/42 I. 136 We 
.. aggrudgynge of the greate enormyties and inordinate ym- 
posi110ns.. newly layd upon you. 1530 Palscr. 419/I1 I 
agrudge, 1 am a graved, je suis greui, or je suis couroucl. 

t Aggru'dged, ///. a. Obs .; also 5 aggroggyd. 
[f. prec. + -ed.] Dissatisfied, annoyed. 

2440 Promp. Parv., Aggroggyd, or aggreuyd, Aggravate. 
t Aggru'dging, vbl. sb. Obs .; also 5 aggrug- 
gynge. [f. Aggbudge v. +-ingL] Grumbling, 
dissatisfaction, annoyance. 

1440/Vw«/. Parv. 8 Aggruggynge, ora-greuynge. Aggra- 
vacio , aggravamen. 

Aggry, aggri, A word of unknown origin and 
meaning, applied to coloured and variegated glass 
beads of ancient manufacture, found buried in the 
ground in Africa ; they closely resemble the glain 
neidyr or adder stone of the Britons. 

1819 Bowdich Mission to Ashantec 267 The variegated 
strata of the aggry beads are so finnly united and so imper¬ 
ceptibly blended, that the perfection seems superior to art. 
1876 Fnm. Herald 9 Dec. 95 Aggry beads .. are supposed 
to be of ancient Egyptian manufacture. 1881 J, E. Price in 
Athcn.rum 11 Mar. 321/x When the Romans occupied the 
country l Britain], they brought with them many African 
slaves who wore necklaces with aggri beads attached. 

Agh, aghe, obs. forms of Awe, and of Owe*. 
Agha, variant of Aga. 

Aghast (aga-st), ///. a. Forms: 3-6 agast, 6 - 
aghast. [Fa. pple- of Agast v. lo frighten, affright. 
The fuller Agasted is also found. Cf. roast (beef), 
roasted. The unelymological spelling with gh ap¬ 
pears first in Scotch c 1425 (probably influenced by 
ghast, ghaisl, ghost) ; it became general after 1700 ,] 
1. Affrighted, frightened, terrified, csp. in mod. 
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usage, Seized with the visible or physical signs of 
terror or horror; struck with amazement. This 
change of meaning is due to misunderstanding the 
nature of the word, as if it were a-ghast, like a-slccp, 
a-float. Const, at (of obs.) the object, with ( for 
obs.) the emotion. Rare and obs. with inf and lest. 

c 1260 A S arm tm in E. E. Poems (1862) 1 \Vc! mow we 
drede and be agast. 1382 Wycuf Luke xxiv. 37 Thci, 
iroublid and agast (r.r. agastid). c 1385 Chaucer Leg. G. 
I Pom. 1534 He was agast To love, c 1425 Wvntown Cron. vitt. 
xvi. 138 De scouts men .. Ware gretly in h^re Hart aghast. 

1 1450 Lonelicii Grail xii. 404 For of here lyves they were 
Agaste. 1480 Caxton Ckrou. Eng. ccxxxii. 251 He was agast 
lest it shold be ony preiudyce ayenst the pope. 1587 Hou.ss. 
Chron. in. 916/2 Be not agast of your enemies. 1667 Milton 
P.L. 11. 616 With shuddring horror pale, and eyes agast. 
1711 GREENwoon Eng . Gram. 276 A-gast, affrighted, as 
it were at the sight of a Ghost. 1783 Watson Philip III, 
(1793) l. 1. 17 The garrison stood aghast at this unforeseen 
disaster. 1846 Prescott Ferd. 4 lsab. I. x. 427 Their coun¬ 
tenances aghast with terror. 1866 Motley Dutch AY/. 111. 
ii. 385 The Bishop fell on his knees, aghast at the terrible 
decree. 

%catachrestic. Ghastly, rare. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 161 Dead things that look 
aghast By the daylight. 

Aghastness (agerstnes). rare. [f. prcc. + 
-ness.] The state of heing aghast; horror. 

1881 Punch 14 May 221 Mrs. Vamp . . threw the needful 
expression of hollow aghastness into her eyes. 

Aghe(n, a3e(n, obs. forms of Owk v., Own. 
Aghen, a^en, obs. forms of Again. 

Agher, a^er, obs. forms of Owner. 

Aghful, -li, -nesse, obs. ff. Awful, -ly, -ness. 
Aghill, a3el,occ. erroneous form of Athel, noble. 
Aghlich, -ly, obs. forms of Awly. 

Aght, obs. f. Aught a. something worth, worthy; 
also of Aught sb., and Eight. 

Aght(e, a}te, pa. t. of agan : see Owe, Ought. 
Aghtand, obs. form of Eighth. 

Aghtel, variant of Ettle v. Obs., to intend, 
t A-gible, a. Obs. [ad. mcd. L. agibiiis, f. ag-Src 
to do: see -ble.] Proper or possible to be done ; 
practicable, practical. Also used subst. 

1613 Sir A Sherlev Trav, Persia 1, Fit for agible things. 
1667 Waterhouse Fire 0/Lomi. 93 Disarming them of all 
agible judgment and prudent succour. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles II. iv. 2 The intermediate objects of moral Prudence 
are in general al agibles or practicahles. 

•j* Agi*g, adv. prop. phr. Obs. tare. [A prep} + 
Gig ; cf. agog, and top, tip.] ?In a tiff, excited. 

1797 Bryoges Homer Traucstic II. 186 But something set 
her so agig She sent a monstrous great he-pig That swal¬ 
low'd ev'ry thing he found. 

Agild, OE. tegilde without compensation, with¬ 
out exaction of the wer-gild ; f. A\- pref. + Gild. 
Quoted by Spelman from the I.at in text of the 
Laws of Alfred, whence in some later Diets. 
Agile (ardjil, oil), a. \ also 6-7 agill, 7 agil. 
[a. Kr. agile (14th c.) ad. L. agil-is, f. ag-cre to do. 
A by-form was Agilious.] Having the faculty of 
quick motion ; nimble, active, ready. 

ci 577 Northbrooke Dicing ( 1843* 52 To make one more 
fresne and agilitel?agile), to prosecute his good and godly 
affaires. 1581 W. Stafford Exant. Compl. 1. (1876' 23 Wee 
be not so agill and light as fowles & Byrdes. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. ff Jut. III. i. 171 His agile arme, beats downe their 
fatall points. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 3 The exercise 
of the Intellective Faculty makes it agil, quick, and lively. 
1766 II. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1859) I. 5 He cast it from 
him with a sudden agile jerk. 1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. 
lxi.96The advantages of a robust and agile frame. 1872 
Blackie Lays cf Highl. 156 Whose agile tongue doth nit 
From theme to theme with change of wordy war. 
f 2 . Easily moved. Obs. 

1694 WESTMACOTTyrr;/r.//«rr^. 80 All agree that it [Gophirl 
was a solid, light, agile wood. 

Agilely (sedjilli, -ailli), adv. [f. Agile a.+ 
-LY*.] In an agile manner; with agility; nimbly. 

1866 Comh . Mag. Alar. 311 Striding grandly from tuft to 
tuft, splashing into soft places, lighting agilely on boulders. 

t Agileness. Obs.-° [f. Agile a. +-ness.] 
'Nimbleness, activity.’ Bailey 1731 ; whence in J. 
Agiler, variant of Aguiler. Obs., a deceiver, 
t Agriions, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. agili-s (see 
Agile)+ -OUS. - ous is not now added as a forma¬ 
tive to L. adjs. in -//>, though appended to other i- 
stems, as capaci-ous,feroci-ons, alacri-ousl] — Agile. 

1599 Silver Parad. Dcf. tn A* 4 (). Ser. v. IV. 42 Apt 
bodies, both strong and agilious. 

Agility (adji'liti). Forms: 5 agilite, 3-6 agy- 
lyte, -ie, 6 agilitie, 6- agility, [a. Fr. agil it 
(14th c.) ad. L, agilitdt-em, f. agilis: see Agile.] 
The quality of being agile; readiness for motion; 
nimbleness, activity, dexterity in motion. 

1413 Lydc. Pylgr. Sonde v. iti. (1483)94 Subtilite Cleric In- 
passibilite and agylyte ben eleped the dowerys of the body. 
1483 Caxton G. L. 1. 3 Agilite and lightnes of theyr bod yes. 
*533 More Apol. ix. Wks. 1557, 863/2 Gyftes of nature .. as 
wytte, bewtye, strengthe, agylytie.^ 1597 Morlev Introd. 
Music 150 With a quicke hand playing vpon an instrument, 
shewing in volunlarie the agilitie of his fingers. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. \. vii. $ 3 They .. trust to the agilitie of their 
wil 1646 Sir T. Brownf. Pseud. Ep. n. iv. (1686) 60 Which 
motion is performed by the breath of the effluvium issuing 
with agility. 1791 Cowper Iliad xi. 806 In my limbs No 


longer lives the agility of youth. 1801 Strutt Sports 4 Past. 
Introd. 2. Exertions requiring strength and agility of body. 

Agilte, variant of Aouilt v. Obs., to sin, wrong, 
t Agin(ne, v. Obs . For forms see Bk-gin. [for 
earlier an-gimmn, on-gin nan, also found in same 
sense: sec Ongin, and A •pref 2 . Afterwards 
aphetized to Gin of which the pa. t. gan became 
a frequent auxiliary.] To begin. 

rxooo O. E.Gosp. .Mark vi. 7, & agan hi sendan twain & 
twam. c 1160 Hatton Gosp. ibid., & angan hyos.xnden twam 
& twam. 1205 La yam. 18761 0 «Vre wdes Jm most agunnen 
(1250 agynne) i }ef pu hire wult awinnen. 1230 Ancren 
Riwle 74 Ne agmne hit ncucr so wel. c 1302 Pot.Songs 189 
The Flemmysshe .. Agynneth to clynkcn Lucre basyns of 
bras. 1340 Ayenb. 197 Htio |*.t wile rbluolliche do elmesse, 
he ssel beuore aginne at him/cliic. 

tA'ginate, v. Obs.~" [f. late L . agindt- ppl. 
slcm of agind-re to trade ; f. agTna the longue of 
a balance.] 'To rctaile small wares.* Cockeram. 

+ A*ginator. Obs.-° [a. late L. agin <7Ur i.e. 
qui parvo lucro movetur: n. of agent f. agind-rc: 
see prcc.] MIe which rctaileth.’ Cockeram 1626 . 

+ Aginning, vbl. sfi. Obs. [f. Agin + -iNob] 
Beginning. 

1340 Ayenb. 16 Prede .. wes [>e verste ^etine.and he agin- 
ninge of ollc kucade. Ibid. 32 Ne may he sleawolle habbe 
guod aginnynge oJ>er amendement. 

Agio (ardjitf, ^-dji^). [a. It. agio , aggio case, 
convenience.] 

1. The percentage of charge made for the ex¬ 
change of pa per- money into cash, or for the ex¬ 
change of a less valuable metallic currency into 
one more valuable ; hcncc, the excess value of one 
currency over another. 

1682 Scarlett Stile0/Exch. 3 One parly allows the other 
a certain profit upon the certain species he deMreth : and 
that profit is called by the Italians Aggio. 1776 Adam 
Smith //". X. 1 .11. ii. 330 Bank money., hears an agio of four 
or five per cent, i860 Ellicott Life of our Lord vii. 293 
The agio exacted in changing common money into sacred, 
or the shekel into two half-shekels was great. 1875 Jevons 
Money viii. 72 Vet an agio, nr allowance, being made for the 
average depreciation, the old standard of value and money 
of account may he retained. 

2. loosely, Money-changing, exchange-business. 

1817 Scott Rob Roy < 1855* 11 The mysteries of agio, tariff., 

tare and tret. 1837 Carlyle Er. Rerot. J I. v. ii. 2S5 Chabot, 
disfrocked Capuchin, skilful in agio. [Cf. 1 Cet hoinme attend 
1 ’agio.* Litt re.] 

3. Comb, agio-jobber. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rexol. 11871) HI. iv. iv. 154 Lest Giron- 
din Monsieurs, Agio-jobbers . . corrupt their morals. 

Agiograph, incorrectly for IIagiograph. 
Agiotage (JC'dswted.}). [a. Fr. agiotage, n. of ac¬ 
tion, f. agiotcr to speculate, f. agio: see Agio and 
-age. The t is purely connective in Fr., doubtless in 
imitation of the mute t in words like ballot, which 
is sounded in ballotage. For the same reason agio 
was written in the 2 nd cd. of the Dictionary of 
the Academy agiot."] Exchange business; hence, 
loosely, speculation in buying and selling public 
stocks and shares ; stock-jobbing. 

1829 Lanoor lmag. Cony, xlvii. Wks, 1846 I. 279 Vanity 
and agiotage are to a Parisian the oxygen and hydrogen of 
life. 1865 Pall Mall C. 22 Dec. 10 The Minister of Com- 
merce and Public Works has issued an order against agiotage. 
It is forbidden to impose any agio in changing the pontifical 
currency. 1880 Disraeli Endynt. III. 61 What they mean by 
peaceis agiotage, sharesat a premium, and bubble companies. 
[Agipe (Coles 1692 ), error for a Gipe or Gypk.] 
Agist (ad^i st), v. [a. OFr. agister (agfter, agit- 
tcr), f. d to agister, gitcr to lodge :-L. facitd-re, 
freq. of jacerc to lie (perh. due to phrase a gistc). 
A med.L. formation on the OFr. was adgistdre ; 
cf. also gist a, gist urn lodging, formed on Fr .gistc, sb. 
f. gister .] 

1. To take in live stock to remain and feed, at a 
certain rate ; orig. to admit cattle for a defined 
time iuto a forest, whence the constructions, to agist 
cattle, to agist the forest. 

[1224 Chart. Forcsts{%<i<i 1618'. 1304 Yearbooks Echo. /, 23 F. 
il agista nos bestis.. nos bestis furent agistes par ccluy qe 
I’engistement ad. ] 1598 M anwood Faroes Forest xi. § 1 1 f a 

man have common by a specialise.. he may not Agist other 
mens cattell, there to use his common. 16x1 Cotgr., Gian- 
dager les porceaux.. to agist, or lay, swine in mastie woods. 
1618 Pulton Coll. Slat. 7, tr. Chart. Forests ix, Euery Free¬ 
man may agest his owne Wood within our Forest [agistet 
boscum suum in foresta] at his pleasure, and shall take his 
awnage. Also we doe grant that euery Freeman maydriue 
is swine freely without impediment through our demesne 
Woods, for to agest them in their owne Woods \ad agist- 
andum eos in boscis suispropriis\. 1691 Blount Law Diet . 
s.v., This word Agist is also used for the taking in of other 
Mens Cattle into any Man's Ground at a certain Rate per 
week. 1839 T. Staplf.ton Plumpton Corr . 18 Sir Robert & 
his heirs were also to have the pannage of the swine agisted 
in their own woods. 

2. intr. Of cattle: To remain and feed for a spe¬ 
cified time. 

1598 Manwood Laxvcs of Forest xi. § 1. (1615) 80/2 He . . 
did put his said cattell.. into the same close to Agist. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v.,When the lord .. takes in other 
cattle to agist, or feed on it. 

3. By extension, To rate or charge (lands or their 
owner) with any public burden. 


1691 Blount Law Diet. s.v., The word Agist is also meta. 
phorically taken for a Charge or Burthen on a thing; e. g. 
Terrac ad custodium marts agistatae (Selden Mare clan* 
sum 191) [Lands agisted or] charged with a Trihute to keep 
out the Sea. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xv. 289 The king 
[Edward 1 ] instituted the system of coastguard . . and 
agisted or rated the land-owners of the maritime counties 
for its support. 

t Agrstage. Obs. [f. Agist v. + -age.] The 
action or function of agisting; agistment. 

1691 Blount Law Diet. s.v. Agistf l 'heir [Agistors'] func¬ 
tion is termed Agistment and Agistage. 1751 [See next]. 

t Agista'tion, Obs. [a(l. mcd. L. agistation-cm 
(see CoweE, ti. of action f. agist an : see Agist.] 
Agistment. 

1751 Chambers Cycl., Agistment, Agistage , or A gist at ion, 
in law, the taking in, and feeding the cattle of strangers in 
the king's forest, and gathering the money due for the same. 

|| Agista tor. Obs. [L. n. of agent f. agistd-re 
to Agist.]-Agistor. 

1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. Agist, They arc also called 
Agitators, to take account of the cattle agisted. 

Agisted (ad.Ti stvd), ppl. a. [f. Agist v. + -Kix] 
Of animals : Taken in to feed. Of pasture, etc.: 
Depastured or eaten by catlle taken in at a certain 
rate of payment. 

1779 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 221/2 Grass agisted or eaten by 
improlitable cattle. 1882 Daily Sews 8 Mar. 4 6 Exempting 
agisted slock and hired machinery from seizure. 

Agisting (ad.^i'stiq), vbl. sb. [f. Agist v. + 
-iNt. *.] The taking in to pasture. 

1598 Manwood Lares of Forest xi. § 1 This manner of 
taking in of cultell, to pasture or feede by the weeke. or by 
the inoneth or otherwise, is called Agisting of beasts or cat tell. 
1695 Ki nnett Par. Antiq. ix. 2tp The Bishop .. and Ralph 
de Ware will had liberty of agisting their hogs. 

Agisting ppl. a. [f. Agist v. + 

-INg -.] a. That takes in the cattle of another to 
pasture, b. Feeding on hired pasture. 

1768 Blackstonk Comm. II. 11. xxx. 433 The agisting 
farmer. 1882 Echo 2 Dec., We should much like to have a 
pulpit defence of the right to seize agisting stock. 

Agistment adjustment), [a. OFr .agistement, 
f. agisle : see Agist and -me.nt.] 

1. The action or process of agisting; the taking 
in of cattle or live slock to feed at a rate of so 
much per head ; the opening of a forest for a spe¬ 
cified lime to live stock. 

11304 I 'ear bookstf Edw. /, 23 Q’il ad agistement a deuscents 
bcstis.l 1611 Cotgr., Gtaudage .. 1 h* Agistment, or laying of 
swine into Mastie woods. 1695 KI NN 1.7 T Par. Antiq. ix. 219 
To take pannage which was one farthing for thcngisimcnt of 
each hog. 1768 Blackstoni 1 Ccmnt. II. 452 lfa man takes 
in a horse, or other catlle, to graze and depasture in his 
grounds, which the law calls agistment. 1813 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon 82 Depending upon casual and agistment 
stock for the consumption ot his herbage. 

2. The herbage of a forest, or the right to it. 

1598 [See under 3]. 16x1 Cotgr., Poisson, ih'Agistment, 

or Herbage of woods, or forests ; feeding for cattell therein. 
1641 Tenues de la Ley 15 The feed or herbage of the catiell 
is called Agistment. 

3. The rate levied or profit made upon the pas¬ 
turing of another’s cattle. 

1577 lloLiNSiiF.nCVizw/. an. 1198 <R. 1 Aduantages and pro¬ 
fits.. as in pannage and agisicments. 1598 Manwood Laxces 
of Forest ix. § 1 Agistment is most properly, the common 
of Herbage, of any kind of ground..or the money that is 
received or due for the same. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. 
Agistment is likewise the profit of such feeding in aground 
or field ; and extends to the depasturing of barren cattle of 
the owner, for which tithes shall be paid to the parson. 

4. Agistment Tithe : ‘The tithe of cattle or other 
produce of grass lands . . . paid to the vicar or 
rector by the occupier of the land, and not by the 
person who may put his cattle there to graze at a 
certain rate per head.’ Encyel. Brit. 

1527 quoted in Hutchins' Hist. Dorset (1774' 1 . 280 The 
rector .. shall have all the tithes of hay and agistments in 
the mead called Shetewel in Bradepole. 1779 in Ann. Reg. 
221/2 A claim made by the former [ihe rector] of agistment 
tithe in kind. 1808 Svd. Smith Plyntley's Lett. Wks. 1859 
II. 174/2 The abolition of agistment tithe in Ireland by a 
vote of the Irish House of Commons. 

5. By extension, Any rate or charge levied upon 
the owner or occupier of (pasture) lands. 

1618 Pulton Coll. Stat. tr. Act 6 I lev. VI , v, So that no 
tenants of lands or tenements.. shal in any wise be spared in 
this and for agistments vpon the sea banks for preservation 
of the said parts. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet, s.v., There is 
agistment of sea-banks, w here landsare charged with a tribute 
to keep out the sea. 

Agistor, agister (adji stai). [a. Anglo Fr. 
agistour , f. agister: see Agist and -ok.] One who 
agists, spec. An officer of the royal forests, who 
takes charge of cattle agisted, and accounts for the 
money paid for their agistment. 

(1327 St at. 1 F.dw. 3. viii, Foresters, verdours, regard ours, 
agistours, et autres ministrcs de mesme le forest.] 1483 Cath. 
Anglic., A gister: Agistator. 1598 Manwood Laxvcs of 
For. xi. § 1.(1615)80/1 The kings Agistors of his Forest., doe 
recciue and take in the beasts and cattell of euery person. 
1812 W. Taylor in Mouth. Mag. XXXIV. 210 A forest has 
laws and officers of its own as foresters, verdours, rangers, 
and agisters. 1837 W. & M. Howitt Rur. Life v. «. <1862) 
357 Agistors also, to look after the agistment of cattle. 

t A gitable, Cl. Obs. [a. Fr. agitable, ad. L. agi- 
tabilis, f. agitd-rc \ sec Agitate and -able.] Capa¬ 
ble of being agitated, easily moved, or disturbed. 





AGITANT. 


AGLANCE. 


*548 Hall Edw. /K, 23 A rede w^yth euery wind Is agitable 
and flexible. 1603 Florio Montaigne m. xii. (1632^ 593 The 
mind [of the vulgar].. is lesse penetrable and agitable. 1661 
Origin in Pherux {1721) 1 . 53 The finer and more agitable 
Particles. [Also in Johnson and mod. Diets.] 

+ A’gitant, a. and sb . Obs. [a. Fr. agitant pr. 
pple. of agitcr , ad. L. agita-re \ see Agitate a.] 

A. adj. Moving, stirring, disturbing. rare~°. 

B. sb. One who stirs in, or plans, a course of 
action. (Cf. also Adjutant.) 

a 1670 Hacket Li/e of Williams n. 90 (D.) The chief 
agitant saw that this tryal upon so firm a courage was 
uneffectual and ridiculous, a 1698 R. Howard Committee 
111. i. (D.) Now am 1 ready for any plot; 1 'll go find some 
of these agitants. 

t A gitat(e, fa.pple. Obs. Sr. [ad. L. agitdt-ns 
pa. pple. of agitd-re to move to and fro, freq. of 
ag-crc to drive.] Equivalent to the later Agitated. 

1. Tossed about, disturbed (mentally). 

1567 Test. K.Hen. Stewart in Sc. Poems of 16th c. II. 258 
Sumtyme in mynde with anger agitat. 

2. Debated, discussed. 

1634 46 J. Row< father* /list. Kirk (1842)183 The Kirk de- 
syres the King . . to heare everie weightic thing concerning 
the estate agitat. 

Agitate (ardgit^t), v. [f. L. agitat- ppl. stem 
of agitd-re (see prec.), also representing Fr. agitcr 
( 14 th c., Littre).] 

I. 'To move, excite. 

11. trans. To communicate action or motion to ; 
to move, actuate. = Act v . 1 . Obs. 

1620 Smf.lton Quixote 1 11. xxxiv. 244 In the chace.. Sleep 
and Idleness are banished, the Pores are corroborated, the 
Members agitated. 1748 Thomson Castle lmi. ii. 47 By whom 
each atom stirs, the planets roll: Who, fills, surrounds, in* 
forms, and agitates the whole. 

2. To move to and fro, shake (tilings material). 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabethoners Bk. Physic 44 1 Take fresh 

butter . . impose the same in a little dishe, and agitate or 
amalgamtze the same. 1667 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 Qual. 30 
In agitating water into froth. 1794 Sullivan / ’ieiu of Sat. 
1. 76 Incessant earthquakes . . during which the earth was 
constantly agitated. 1825SCOH Ta!ism.\ 1834)141 The other 
refreshed his reverend master by agitating a fan of peacock* 
feathers. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Convex. Phys. Sc. § 30. 
347 The aurora powerfully agitates the magnet. 

3 . Jig. To disturb, perturb, or excite (the thoughts 
and feelings). 

1586 James VI in Ellis Orig Lett. 1. 224 111 . 18 Knouin 
quhat divers thochtes have agitat my mynde. 1719 1 >k Foe 
Crusoe 1.233 ThT had agitated my ‘t houghts for two Hours. 
1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trumpet 1 . 13 An actor . . is never so 
sure to agitate the souls of his hearers, as when his own is 
perfectly at ease. 

4. 1 Ience, To perturb or excite (<r person) in mind 
or feelings ; to stir up, excite, or move (a multi¬ 
tude) by appeals, etc. 

a 1822 Shelley (T.dip. Tyr. 1. i, The gadfly was the same 
which Juno sent To agitate lo. 1824 Dibdin i.ibr. Comp. 
89 Frequently agitated with passion and prejudice. 1855 
I.EW15 Early Kern. Hist . xii. § 25 Each consul forms a party, 
and agitates the people in favour of his ow n views. 1878 
Seeley Stein. 111 .320 Vou are alarmed and agitated by the 
lamentations of those ladies. 

II. To be active or busy about. 

f5. trans. To do the actual work of (the affairs 
of another); to manage or act as an agent. Also 
absol. Obs. 

1634 Wood New Engl. Prosf. 11. x, A King of large Do* 
millions hath his Viceroy cs . .to agitate his State-affaires. 
1654 Fuller2 Semi. 76 l^et painefull Solicituurs so honestly 
Agitate . . as knowing they must give an Account to God. 

6 . To be busy with (mentally), consider on all 
sides, revolve in the mind (as a plan to be exe¬ 
cuted) ; to contrive busily, arch. 

1648 Cottrell tr. Davila's Hist. Prance (1678) 9 Whilst 
these things were agitated at the court, a 1649 Charles J 
(J.) When politicians most agitate desperate designs. 1671 
Mrs. Behn Forc'd Marriage it. iii. 174 As if your soul a were 
agitating something Contrary to the pleasure of this night. 

7. To discuss, debate, or push forward as a ques¬ 
tion to be settled. Also absol. 

i643MiLTON.S‘0Z'..S7z/rv33 Parliamentpreparing.discussmg, 
agitating, concluding what is to be done. 1756 Burke Sp. 
A mer Tax. Wks. 11 . 410 Before a repeal was so much as agi¬ 
tated in this house. 1785 Cow per Tirocin. 130 Points, which 
unless the Scripture made them plain, The wisest heads 
might agitate in vain. 1863 Cox Inst. Eng. Govt. 1. ii. 285 
The question of the revival of licensed printing was re¬ 
peatedly agitated in Parliament. 

8 . absol. To keep up an agitation ; lo keep a poli¬ 
tical or other object perpetually under discussion, 
so as to impress on the public mind. Const .for. 

c 1828 Marq. Anglesey (to Irish Deputation], If you really 
expect success, agitate , agitate , agitate . i860 Kingsley 

Misc.U. 180 If he wants protection for them, let him agitate 
for the true protection. Mod. To agitate for a repeal of 
the malt tax. 

Agitated (ard^ihrited), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
+1. Moved, set in motion. Obs. 

1620 jSee under Agitate v. iJ. 1650 Hammond On Psalm 
civ. 3. 516 Those agitated clouds, whereby, as with wings, 
the Angels fly duwn to us. 

2 . Moved to and fro; shaken, disturbed. 

1660 I)ryden/!j/V. Red.272 As those lees, that trouble it, 
refine The agitated soul of generous wine. 1826 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey n. xiii. 66 The solitary clerk no longer found time 
lo answer the often agitated bell. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
172 However agitated the surface of the sea may be. 
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3. Excited, disturbed iu mind, having the feel- 
ings greatly moved. 

1756 Burke Subl. Cf B. Wks. 1842 I. 73 An impassioned 
countenance, an agitated gesture. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I. 623 He was greatly agitated. The blood left his cheeks. 

4. Debated, discussed, kept before the public by 
discussion. 

1640-4 Order of Commons in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111.(1692) 
I. 355 Notes of things brought into the House, Propounded 
or Agitated in the House. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1. 1. 
17 It is also an agitated Controversie with them, Whether, 
etc. 1868 G. Duff Polit. Surv. 104 The long agitated scheme 
for running a railway down the Euphrates valley. 

Agitatedly (wdgiULtedli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly*.] In an agitated manner; with agitation. 

1827 Moore Epicurean xii. (1839) 156 Laying her hand 
agitatedly upon mine. x86« Mrs. Wood Mrs. Hallib.{ 1864) 
1. viii. 48 He saw how agitatedly anxious she was. 

Agitating (ard^it^tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Agitate v . 
+ -ixgL] The action of moving, disturbing, dis¬ 
cussing. (Mostly gerundial.) 

1667 [See under Agitate 7-. 2]. 1732 Ar8uthnot Diet 398 
Violent Purging . . by agitating (he Humours often hurts. 
1769 Burkf. St. of Nat. Wks. 1842 1 . no Without agitating 
those vexatious questions. 

Agitating (ardsit^tig), ppl. a. [f. Agitate v. 
+ -ing 2 .] a. Eng. Hist. Acting as Agitators. 
b. Disturbing, exciting. 

a *671 Fairfax Short Mem. (1699) 119 To prepare a way to 
this Work, this Agitating Council did first intend to remove 
all out of the Parliament who were like to oppose them. 
1814 Southey Roderick xviii. IX. 162 The active agitating 
joy that fill'd The vale. 1868 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 47 He 
trembled under the pressure of some agitating thought. 

Agitation (ax^it/i'jbn). [a. ( 16 th c.) Fr. agita- 
tio)i t ad. L. agitat ion-em 11 . of action, f. agitd-re : 
sue Agitate a .] The action of agitating, 
f 1. The action of moving, stirring; motion, ac¬ 
tion, exercise of activity. Obs. 

1573 Bp. Cooper ThesaurAgitatio, moouing, stirring, 
agitation, exercise. 1610 Gwillim Heraldry in. xx. <1660) 
217 Albeit they. . have their feeding upon the earth, yet 
is their agitation above in the Ay re. 1633 T. N[ewion] tr. 
Lonnie's Touchst. Comp!. 167 Likewise doth the body of 
mail become putrified . . if it accustome not it selfe to exer- 
cise and agitation. 1711 F. Fuller Med.Gymn. 4 By Exer¬ 
cise then, I understand all.. Motion or Agitation of the Body. 

2. csp. The moving of (anything) to and fro; 
shaking. 

1583 Plat Jovel-ho. 11594^ 47 Or use anie other devise by 
agitation or shaking, uutill you have broken the yolke. 
1659 Baxter Saving Faith $ 12. 83 Even Agitation with 
pressure sometimes sets the Turners wood on fire. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 133 72 Enabled me to bear the agita¬ 
tion of a coach, i860 M ai ry Phys. Geog. Sea x. § 484 Brought 
to the surface by the agitation of the sea. 

3. A state or condition of being moved to and 
fro ; commotion, disturbance, perturbation. 

x6o«> Bacon Adv. Learn .». viL § 11.1873) The true character 
of Divine Presence, coming in .. without noise or agitation. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, t. 21 A tremulous Motion and 
Agitation of rowling fumes. 1775 Burke Cone it. A mer. Wks. 
111 . 27 Under them the state of America has been kept in 
continual agitation. 1880 Cym.es Hum. F.xp. i. 5 A nervo- 
cerebral system, with specific agitations set up . . in it. 

4. Mental disturbance or perturbation (showing 
itself usually by physical excitement). 

[1573 Bp. Cooper Thesaur ., Agit at io mentis, the agitation 
and exercise of mind.] 172a De Foe Plague { 17561221, ! 
have seen them in strange Agitations and Surprises on this 
Account. 1788 Johnson Lett. 207 JI. 55 Think on such 
things as may please without too much agitation. 18x6 Scott 
Antiq. vii, 1 We thought/ replied Sir Arthur in great agita¬ 
tion, 4 we thought we could get round Halket-head.’ 1834 
Hr. Martineau Demerara iv. 52 A long, deep sob broke 
from him, and the child, terrified at his agitation, ran away. 

5. The mental tossing of a matter to and fro; 
consideration, debate, discussion. 

1569 Shaks. Merck. Ken. ui. v. 5 I Clown says] So now I 
speake my agitation of the matter. 1625 Bacon Ess. (1862) 
xx. 82 Things will have their first, or second Agitation; If 
they be not tossed upon the Arguments of Counsell, they 
will be tossed upon the Waves of Fortune. 1640 Fuller 
Abel Rediv.y Sandys (1867) 11 .192 The business in agitation 
very weighty. 1769 Junius Lett, xxiii. 1x2 The latest mo¬ 
ments of your life were dedicated lo the same . . busy agita¬ 
tions, 1865 F. Parkman Huguenots (1875)1. 9 While this 
design was in agitation. 

+ 0 . Busy devising, scheming, contrivance. Obs. 
1607 Topsell Fourfooted Beasts {1673) *7® The hunter 
must.. in hunting of a fox .. drive him against the w inde, 
and then he preventeth all his crafty and subtill agitations 
and devises. 1626 Howell Lett. (1650) 1 . 206 Vou heard 
how' 1 was in agitation for an employment in Italy. 

+ 7. Eng. Hist. The action of the 'Agitators 1 of 
1647. Obs. 

a 1671 F airpax Short Mem. (1699) 116 The Army was almost 
wholly infected with this Humour of Agitation, /bid. 105, 
I shall now descend to some particulars of their Agitations. 

8 . The keeping of a political or other object 
constantly before public attention, by appeals, dis¬ 
cussion, etc.; public excitement. See Agitate 8 . 

1828 Ann. Reg.. Hist. 122/2 Its [Catholic Association’s] 
orators publicly proclaimed that ‘Agitation/ as they termed 
it, was the object which they had in view, and that agita¬ 
tion they would bave so long as they found it necessary. 
1863 W. Phillips Speeches iii. 53 The antislavery agitation. 
1879 M c Carthy Own Times f. 337 With the Manchester 
school began a new kind of popular agitation. Up to that 
time agitation meant appeal to passion .. The Manchester 
school introduced the agitation which appealed to reason 


and argument only; which stirred men’s hearts with figures 
of arithmetic, rather than figures of speech. 

Agitational (aedsit^Jan&l), a. rare. [f. prec. + 
-.\i, L] Of or pertaining to agitation; connected with 
the promotion of discussion on public questions. 

1866 Morn. Star 14 Feb., The denunciations.. which have 
been published are all of them so purely political, so purely 
agitational—if we may coin a word. 

Agitative (ardsitehtiv), a. 1 Obs. [f. L. agitat- 
(see Agitate a.) + -ive, as if ad. L. *agitdtivus. ] 
Tending to agitate, stir, or move; motive, excitative. 

1687 H. More App. to Antid. (1712) 221 If a Spirit use his 
Agitative power moderately. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.s.v., 
Die agitative force of the pendulum arises from three things. 

1! Agitato (ad^ita-to), a. Mus. [It. :-L. agita- 
tns : see Agitate a.] 'Agitated*; used in music 
to describe the mode or character of a movement; 
hence, adverbially, 'in an agitated manner, with 
agitation, restlessly.’ 

Agitator (se’d^it^tai). [a. L. agitator , n. of 
agent, f. agitd-re ; see Agitate a. and -OR.] One 
who agitates. Specially;— 

11 . Eng. Hist. An agent, one who acts for others 
(see Agitate v. 5); a name given to the agents or 
delegates of the private soldier's in the Parliament¬ 
ary ‘.Army 1647-9; in which use it varied with 
Adjutator. Obs. 

(Careful investigation satisfies me that Agitator was the 
actual title, and Adjutator originally only a bad spelling of 
soldiers familiar with Adjutants and the Adjutors of 1042. 
Adjutator has naturally seemed more plausible to recent 
writers unfamiliar with this old sense of 9 agitate,’ and the 
functions of the Agitators of 1647. J.A. H. M.) 

1647 (June 4) Two Lett, of Sir T. Fairfax to both Houses 
of Farit ., with the Advice of the Council of Warre .. also 
the Petition of the private Souldierie of the Army.. pre¬ 
sented .. by their several! Adjutators. [Signed] Edward 
Saxby, Edward Taylor, Adjutators of the Generals Regi- 
me[ut] of Horse, etc., etc. 1647 *J un ? 5) Solemn Engage¬ 
ment of the Army [Official paper printed under auth. of 
Gen. Fairfax] Upon a late Petition to the General from 
the Agitators in behalf of the soldiery. 1647 (June 11) in 
Rushw. Coll. (1721) VI. xv. 556 The Agitators on the be¬ 
half of the Soldiers press’d to have the Question put. [So 
always in Rushw.] 1647 Evelyn Mein. (1857) Ill. 6 The 
agitators are for certain reconciled with the army.. 1650 
Puller Pisgah Sight 11. xii. 250 Devills then dancing for 
joy, where once Angels (those holy Agitators' went up and 
down betwixt heaven and earth. <*1650 Sir T. Herbert 
Mem. <T.) Active and malevolent persons of the army, 
disguised under the specious name of agitators, being two 
selected out of every' regiment, to meet and debate the 
concerns of the army, a 1671 Fairfax Short Mem. <1699) 
207 Now the Officers of the Army were plac’d and dis¬ 
plac'd at the will of the new Agitators. [So always in F.] 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. III. x. 33 The common sol¬ 
diers made choice of three or four of each Regiment, most 
Corporals or Serjeants, few or none above the degree of an 
Ensign, who were called Agitators, nad were to be as a 
House of Commons to the Council of Officers. [So always 
in Cl.] 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876' II. x. 210 Those 
elective tribunes called Agitators, who had been established 
in every regiment to superintend the interests of the army 
{Note to Agitator : Some have supposed it to be a cor¬ 
ruption of adjutator , as if the modem adjutant meant the 
same thing. But 1 find it always so spelled in the pamph¬ 
lets of the time.) 

2 . One who keeps up a political agitation. 

1780 Burke Durat. Pari. (T.) Some leading man, some 
agitator. 1791 N ewte Tour in Eng. Cf Scot. 4 Talked of by 
certain political reformers and other agitators.. 182 8 Ann. 
Reg. 123/1 Starting against him [Fitzgerald] their owm great 
popish leader and agitator, Daniel O’Connell. 1853 Encycl. 
Brit. II. 240The great agitator, Daniel O’Connel), was able 
to stir up the mass of the Irish nation. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
U. S. 1 II. xvii. 261 He was by nature an agitator, and car¬ 
ried into the cabinet restless activity and the arts of cabal. 

3 . An apparatus for shaking or mixing. 

1871 Balf. Stewart Heat 51 By means of an agitator 
every part of this tube .. may be brought to the same tem¬ 
perature throughout. 

Agitatorial (ce'd^itritosTial), a. [f. prec. after 
analogy of dictator-ial, etc.: see -orial.] Of or 
pertaining to an agitator. 

1863 Sat. Rev. 7 Feb. 185/1 Manin's whole personal and 
political working during those years was neither revolu¬ 
tionary nor agitatorial t . 

Agitatrix (jed^it^ triks), [a. L. agitdtnx fern, 
of agitator : see -trix.] A female agitator. 

1881 Sat. Rev . 19 Mar. 361 So the cat and the agitatrix 
exchanged courtesies and the agitatrix gave food to lhe 
hungry cat. 

t Agi've, v. Obs. For forms see Give. [f. A 
pref. i out, away, up + Give. OE. a gif an is eogn. 
w. OHG .ar-, urir-, er-geban (mod. G. trgebeti) t 
Goth, us-giban .] 

1. trans. To give up, give back; render, surrender, 
r 1000 O.E.Gosp. Matt, xxvil 17 Hwse 5 er wille ge \>xt ich 

eowasyfe.be Barraban, ]>e |?anne Had end. e 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 20 Ah sodliehe al he hit mot a^efen 3‘if he hit. haueo. 
and Jtf ne hit naued a^efe swa muchel swa he met **05 
I.ayam. 22165 A}if us ure icunde lond. a 1250 Oiul Cf Night. 
139 Thos word a3af the nritingale. 

2 . intr. To give way or yield ; to abandon a 
state of rigidity; ef. to give. 

1681 J. WIorlidgf .1 Syst. Agric. 155 As soon as your Hops 
are off the Kiln,. . lay them in some room or place .. that 
they may cool, agive, and toughen. 

Aglance (aglcrns), adv . prop .plir. [A frepd 
of state + Glance,] Glancing, gleaming. 
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AGNATE. 


AGLARE. 

i 83 o Webb tr. Goethe's Faint i. ii. 60 With wreath and 
ribbon al) aglance. 

Aglare (agle^u), adv . prop.//.in [A prep . 1 of 
state + Glade J In a glare, glaring. 

187a M. Collins Pr. Clarice II. xix. 223 His sole remain* 
ing eye aglare with furious light. 1881 Art frnt. Ian. <19 
The landscape lying all aglare beneath the ‘blue unclouded.' 
Agleam (aglrm), adv., prop. phr. [A prep. 1 of 
state + Gleam.] In a gleaming state; gleaming. 

1870 Lowell Study Windows 380 Those faces .. agleam 
with pale intellectual light. 

Aglet, aiglet (^'gtet, ^Iglet). Forms: 5-6 
aglett(e, aglott(e, agglot, 5-9 aglet, 6 agglet(te, 
aiguelet, aguelette, ayguelet, 8 aigullet, 9 (egel- 
let) aigulet, aiglet, aiguillette. [a. Fr. aiguille tie 
dim. of aiguille needlelate L. acuatla, var. of 
acicula, dim. of acus needle. The phonetic changes 
must have been aiguillette , aiguele'tte, aigk'ttc, 
aglctte, aglft (-ff/\ but early instances are wanting: 
in modern times it has been again made aiglet and 
Aiguillette.] 

1. The metal tag of a lace (formerly called point), 
intended primarily to make it easier to thread 
through the eyelet-holes, but afterwards also as an 
ornament to the pendent ends. 

1440 Promp. Pam\, Agglot or an aglet to lace wyth alle, 
A an, aculus. 1468 Ccn>. Myst. (1841)241 T wo dozeyn poyntys 
of cheverelle, the aglottcsof sylver feyn. a 1500 in Wright's 
Vocab. 238 I/ocmominlum, a naglott. 1545 Ascuam Toxoph. 
(Arb.) 108 Take hede .. that it be fast on with laces wythout 
agglettes. 1549 Latimer 7 Serin, be/. Edw. / 7 <iS6q 117 lie 
made hys pen of the aglet of a poynte chat he plucked from 
hys hose. 1603 Holland Plutarch Mor. 13 \ on put your 
aglet, sir, thorow the oilet that is not made for it. 1708 
Kersey, Aglet, the Tag of a Point. 1775 Asu, Aigullet, a 
point with tags. 1834 Planch k Hist. Frit. Cost. 236 These 
splendid hose .. were attached by points or laces, with tags 
called agulettes or aglets (/. e. aiguillettcs) to the doublet. 
1852 Miss Yonge Cameos i 1877' IV- xiii. 148 The message 
related to two letters written with an aglet plucked from 
his hose. 

2. Ilcncc, An ornament consisting a. properly, of 
a gold orsiher tag or pendent attached to a fringe ; 
whence b. extended to any metallic stud, plate, or 
spangle worn on the dress. 

1514 Fitzherbert Jnstycc 0/Peas 120 We shall weare any 
agglettes, botons, or broches of golde or sylver, gylt, or 
counterfayt gylt. 1530 Palsgr. 193/2 Aiguelet to fasten a 
claspe in, Porte. 1531 Elyot Govern our (15801 01 A mil* 
layne or French bonnet on his head full of agglets. 1551 
Eowaro VI frnt. Lit. Rem. (1858) 325 His goune dressed 
with aglettes, worth 25 li. 1587 IIounshkd Chron. III. 

1207/1 On the slceues eight and thirtie paire of aglets of 
gold. 1580 Baret Ah’earie A 227 An aglet or icwell in 
one's cap. 1596 Spenser F. O. ii. lii. 26 A silken Camus . . 
Which all above besprincklecf was throughout With golden 
aygulets, that glistred bright, Like twinckling starres. 1598 
Florio, Tremotante.. aglets or spangles. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Aglet, a little plate of any mettal, the tag of a 
point. 1764 R. Burn Poor Laws 21 No man, under the de¬ 
gree of a gentleman, shall wear any aglets of gold or silver. 

c. esp. A tagged point, braid, or cord, hanging 
from the shoulder upon the breast in some military 
and naval uniforms. In this sense now officially 
treated as Fr., and written aiguillette. 

1843 Lytton Last 0/Bar. ii. ii. 126 No flaunting tawdri- 
ncss of fringe & aiglet characterised the appearance of the 
baron. 1845 J. Saunders Cabinet Piet. 33Littleaiglets, lipped 
with gold, (hang) from his shoulders. 1879 Comh. Mag )une 
685 A handsome officer, bearing the epaulets and aiglets of 
a staff captain. 1882 Navy List July 495/2 Aides-de-Camp 
to the Queen are to wear a gold aiguillette on the right 
shoulder. 

3. ^ Still used in haberdashery, and denotes round 
white stay-laces.’ Drapers' Dictionary 1882 . 

[So in mod. Fr. aiguillette has passed from the tag 
to the lace or cord, as point did in Eng.] 

4. Herb. Any pendent part of a flower resembling 
the prec., esp. a. A catkin of hazel, birch, etc. 
b. An anther (only in Diets., and perh. erroneous). 

1578 Lyte Dodoent 635 The knoppes or agglettes that 
hang in the Bircheor ifasell trees. 1598GERAKOE Ilerball 
1. xxxix. § 2. 56 A certain long aglet or bunch, such as the 
Aller tree bringeth foorth. 1657 Purchas Theatre of Insects 
xiii. 72 When they gather off the Aglets, or Catkins, of the 
Hazel. 1708 Kersey, Aglets or A gleets (among Florists> 
are the Pendants that hang on the Tip*ends of Chivcts and 
Threads; as in Tulips, Roses, etc. 1809 Parkins Cul- 
peppeds Eng. Phys. Ent. 127 A long bush of small and more 
yellow, green, scaly aglets; set in the same manner on the 
stalks as the leaves are. ri86o Lowell Whs. 1879, 373/2 
And (the willow] glints his steely aglets in the sun. 

+ 5. A fragment of flesh hanging by the skin. 
Hence, a scrap, a shred. (Cf. Y x. deco uper un canard 
par aiguillettes, Littre.) Obs. 

1555 Fardle 0/Facions n.x. 217 No, the begger .. getteth 
not an aguelette of hym. Ibid. App. 352 That tliei should 
vtterly destroy him., not leauing an agguclet of a poincte 
for the memorial of such hopeloste persones. 

6 . Comb, aglet-babie, ?A doll or (grown-up) 
'baby* decked with aglets. (Explained by some 
as an aglet shaped like a human figure. Johnson 
defines aglet as * A tag of a point curved into some 
representation of an animal, generally of a man/ 
hut no quotations have been found bearing out this 
statement, which was perhaps merely hazarded as 
an explanation of aglet-babie) ; agl3t-headed, 
Vol. I. 


having a head resembling an aglet; aglet-hole, a 
hole for passing a lace through, an eyelet-hole. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 80 Giue him Gold enough, and 
marrie him to a Puppet or an Aglet babie, or an old trot with 
neTe a tooth in her head. 1789 Pilkisgton Derby. I. 330 
Hoo.) Aglet-headcd rush. 1600 Darrell Demon. Possess. 6 
The boy.. burst the buttons of his 1 )ouh!et & the aglet holes 
before both of his Doublet and I lose. — Detect. I/arsuet 
181 The buttons of his Doublett did brush off and his aglet 
holees breake. 1623 Minsure Sp. Diet., Aglet-hole, Ojete. 

Aglet, v. Obs. rare. [f. the sb.] To put a tag 
on a point. 

* 53 ° Palsgr. 418/2, I agglet, I set on an agglet upon a 
poynte or a lace. Je fate. These poyntes be yvell bought, 
for some be agglet ted and some nat. 

t A gleted, ///. a. Obs. ; also 6 agglated. [f. 
prec.+-KD.] Furnished with aglets. 

1548 Hall Chron. 11809* 729 A Cote of black velvet upon 
White Satin and tied with laces agglated with golde. 

t Agli'de, v. Obs. rare- *. [f. A- pref 1 up, 
away + Glide.] To glide up or away. 

<*1430 Lydc. Minor Poems 118401 116 When the body ded 
ryse, a grymly gost a-gleed [Vagloodj, 'lhcn was tyme me 
for to stere, many a foyle 1 be-strood. 

t Agliff, r. Obs. Pa. pple. .3 aglyfte, oglyft. [f. 
A-pref 1 + Guff to alarm.] To frighten. Only in 
pa. pple. Frightened, terrihed. 

1303 R. Brunse Hand/. Synue 3590 As he stode so sore 
ugly he. 1330 - Chron. 70 William was oglyft .. ]>ai f.Jle 
mad him olriglu. Ibid. 72 For William ]>ci were oglifi, & 
said, J»at we ne dar. 

A-glimmer (aglrmoi), adv., prop. phr. [A 
prep A + Glimmer.] In or into a glimmering state. 

i860 Hawthorne Marble Fanny 18791 H-xii. 117 To set 
the tarnished gilding of the picture-frames . . all a-glimmer. 
Aglint (aglrnD, adv., prop .phr. [A prep) + 
Gi.i.nt.] Glinting, peeping through. 

1870 J. 1 ). Long rEneid i\. 315 Oft in the hunt have we 
caught sight, Aglint through valley copses, of the town. 

Aglitter (agli tor , adv., prop.///;*. [A prepf 
of state + Glitter.] In a glitter, glittering. 

1865 DiCKtss Mut. Fr. 11. xvi. 1872* I. 293 Mr. Lamb, all 
a-glitter. i 83 i Miss Braddon Asphodel 1 . 66 A room all 
a-glitter with gilding. 

t Aglopened, ppl. a. Obs. [pa. pple. either 
of glopen. gloppcn, with A particle for y-, or of 
a compound a-glopen with A- pref 1 intensive.] 
Frightened. 

a 1400 Alexander 874 Bees not aglopened. madame. 

Aglossal vagty’sfiP, tool. [f. Gr. ayXocou-os 
without longue +-al.] Tongueless. 

1870 Rolleston Auim. Life 65 The aglossal Anura. 
Aglow (aglz 5 “ ), adv., prop. phr. [A prep . 1 of 
state + Glow.] 

1 . In a glow of warmth, or of some warm colour. 1 

1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit. n8 Now all a-glow with ! 

colours not their own. 1871 Tyndall Fragtn, Sc. led. 6) I. 
iv. 125 The great mass of the Fletshorn was all a glow. 
Mod. 1 was all aglow with the exercise. 

2 . fig. In a glow of (pleasurable) excitement; 
flushed. 

a 1834 Coleridge Poems 237 Amid the tremor of a realm 
aglow, Amid a mighty nation jubilant. 1872 Bi ack Adv. 
Phaeton xxii. 308 All her face was aglow with delight. 

t Aglu t, v. Obs .; also 4 aglotye. [f. A-pref 1 
intens. + Glut.] To feed to satisfaction, to glut. 

1393 Langl. P.Pl. C. x. 76 Bo]>e in my Ik and in inelc, to 
make with papelotes, To a-glotye with here gurles, hat greden 
afier fode. 1496 Bk. of St. Albans C ii, It is agluttyd and 
kelyd wyth the glette that she hath engendred 

Aglutition (a'glimijhn). Path. [f. A- pref 14 
-f L. *glutition-em n. of action, f. giftII-re to swal¬ 
low: see Deglutition.] Inability to swallow. 

1847 in Craig. 

t Agly*, v. Obs. rare~\ [f. A- pref. 1 away 
+ Gly to glance.] To vanish, disappear. 
c 1325 E. E.Allit. Poems A. 245 Sy)>en in 10 gressc J>ou me 
a-gly3te. 

t Agly*, adv., prop, phr., Sc. Also aglcy. [A 
prepy + Gly.] Asquint, askew, crooked. 

1785 Burns, The best-laid schemes o' mice an' men Gang 
aft a*gly. 

tA'gminal, a. Obs.-° [ad. h. agwindlis, f. 
agmen (agmitt-j a troop, army.] ‘Belonging to a 
troop/ Bailey 1731. 

Agminate (te-gmimrU), a. [f. L. agmen (agmin-) 
a troop + -ate-.] Arranged in a group or cluster. 

1859 Todo Cycl. Anat. Phys. V. 356/2 There are generally 
about twenty clusters of these agminate follicles. 

Agminated (argmin^ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.]- prec. 

1847-9 Tooo Cycl. Anat. 4* Phys. IV. x. 103/2 The patches 
of agminated glands. 1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 153 
The solitary and agminated follicles of the intestines. 

Agnail (argrn^l). Forms: i angneesl, 5 ag- 
nayl, -lie, 6 angnaylle, angnale, agnale, 6-7 
agnayle, agnell, 7 agnel, agnaile, 7- agnail. 
[A word of which the application (and perhaps 
the form) has been much perverted by pseudo-ety¬ 
mology'. The OE. angn.rgl is cogn. w. OI 1 G. ung- 
nagel, mod. G. dial. anneglen,einnegcln (E. Muller), 
Eris. ongneil, ogneil ; f. ang- (Goth, aggxvus, cf.ang- 
sum), compressed, tight, painful + ntvf, Goth, uag/s 
nail. The latter had here the sense, not of * finger¬ 


nail/ unguis, but of a nail (of iron, etc.) elavus, 
hence, a hard round-headed excrescence fixed in the 
flesh; cf. wer-u<vgl, Warnel, a wart, lit. ‘man- 
nail’ (as opposed to ‘door-nail/ ‘wall-nail/ etc.). 
So, L. cldvus was both a nail (of iron, etc.) and a 
com in the foot. Subsequently -nail was referred 
to a finger- or toe-nail (unguis), and the meaning 
gradually perverted to various imaginary or real) 
affections of the nails: see senses 2, 3.] 

11 . A com on the toe or foot. Obs. 

<■950 Saxon I.eechdoms II. 80 Wip angn;cgle argesweorf 

6 caldc sapan. a 1440 MS. Med. Line. If. >>o(in Halliw. 1 For 
agnayls one mans fete or womans. 1483 Lath. Augl., Ag- 
naylle. 1530 Palsgr., Agnayle upon ones too, comet. 1547 
Boorde Breniaty 11.11552* 3 Claims is the latin ..In englyshe 
it is named cornes oragnelles in a inanues fete or toes. 1551 
Turner Herbal 11. 2 Figge*, . . purge away angnaylhs and 
suche harde swellingcs. ibid. 11568 17 [Aloe] helcth also ag- 
nales when they are cut of. 1575 Tumih.rvh.le I'eucrie 137 
They skinne a kybed heele, they fret an angnale off, So thus 
I skippe from toppe to toe. 1601 Holland Pliny xx. iii, 
Passing good for to be applyed to the agnels or corns of 
the feet. 1611 Florio, Fignoti, agnels, cornes, pushes, felons 
or swellings in the flesh. 1611 Coigr., Comet, an agnaile, 
or little corne, vpon a toe. — Frone tie , an agnell. pinne, 
or warnel I in the toe. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. DU t., Marti ini 
.. agnails, or rather corns, especially on the feel and toes. 

2 . Any * painful swelling/ ‘ulcer/ or ‘sore/ 
under, about, around the toe- or finger-nail ; in 
J. and suhseq. Diets, identified with whitlow. [‘Phis 
change of explanation seems due to pseudo-ety¬ 
mology; whether confusion with Fr. * angenailUs, 
botches, (pocky) bumps, or sores/ Cotgr., or mod. 
E. anghtones, anguinalin, carbuncles, contributed 
the ‘ulcers’ or ‘sorts* is uncertain ; but -nail, mi— 
interpreted, fixed the locality. The further identifi¬ 
cation with whitlow (in the Diels.) seems due to 
collating the (Jr. name of the latter napow\Ui (f. 
7rap' beside + Cvv\- naiP with ag-nail (quasi ag- 
at + nail). Ash explains agnail as ‘a whitlow, 
paronychia/ and paronychia as ‘a perpetual sore 
under the root of the nail, a whitlow/] 

1578 I.vi e Dodoeus 258 Good to be luydc unto.. ulcered 
nnyles, or agnayles, whiche is a payncfull swelling about*.- 
the ioyntes and nayles. 1633 \Y. I.anghxm Card. Health 
»ed. 2 1 95 11 draveth out ^pIcnt-and brol.en bouo, andoj cnct!i 
noughtyvlccrs and agnayles, that grow abuut the* r< .Hsofthe 
nayles. 1656 Bloum Glossogr., Agnail, a sore between the 
linger and the nail. 1721 B.\ru.v, Agnail, a sore at the r > <t 
of the nail on the fingers or toes. 1755 Johns, n, Agnail, :x 
disease of the nails, a whitlow. 1847 Cm mg (as J.J. 

B. A ‘hang-nail 1 ; see quot. [//ang-nail, given 
by llalliwell as a dialect word, is evidently like 
tile Sc. equivalent angcr-nai! 1 Angi it - irritation, 
inflammation^, a coirupiiou »>f aug-uail. putting a 
plausible meaning into it. That is, ang-nail, dia- 
lectally pronounced hang-nail , was explained as 
* hanging’or detached nail. This explanation of 
agnail appears first in Bailey 1 737 (ed. 1736 having 
only sense 2) ; the form hang-nail is in Craig 1*47, 
and is now commoner in London than agnail,] 

1742 Bailey, Agnail: a sere slip of skin at the root of a 
nail. 1758 Dyciie 6; Pardon, Agnail*, the soreness that 
arises from the stripping up ihe flesh into thin slices at the 
bottom and corners of the nails. 1847 Haluwell, Agnail. 
a hang-nail, either on the finger or toe. Hangnails, small 
pieces of partially separated skin about the roots of the finger¬ 
nails. / 'arious dialects. 1879 Syd. Soc. I.c.v., Agnail, a term 
appliedtolheshredsof epidermis which separate from the skin 
covering the root of the nail, and which, on being torn, give 
rise to a painful state of the fingers. 1882 Weldon's Hhistr. 
Dressmaker Oct., Suppl. 6 This method practised daily will 
keep the nails in perfect prcservai ion, also preventing agnails. 

Agname (argn^m), [f. L. ag- = ad- in addition 
+ Name, after L. agnomen.] An appellation over 
and above the ordinary name and surname ; a ‘ to- 
naine/ a sobriquet. 

1834 H. Miller Scenes 4- Leg. iv. 118571 5 - The tide, or 
agnmne, of Paterheinon. 

Agnamed (argn/imd), ///. a. [f. prcc. + -ed^.] 
Styled or called, apart from Christian and surname. 

1652 U kqvhart jewel Wks. 1834. 214 Colonel Alexander 
Hamilton, agnamed dear Sandy. 1834 H. Miller Scenes 4- 
Leg. iv. (1857) 47 He was agnamed Gulielmus dcmonte alto. 

Agnate (argn^t), sb. and a. ; also 6 7 agnat, 

7 agnet. [a. Fr. agnat, ad. L. agndt-us (adgndt-us, 
admit us) a relation by the father’s side ; prop, bom 
to, added by birth, pa. pple. of adgna-sc-i, f. ad to 
+gnd-sc-i to be born, f. stem gen- to beget. Another 
form of the word differently used is Aon ate.] 


A. sb. 

1 . A kinsman by the father’s side ; a collateral de¬ 
scendant by male links from the same male ancestor. 

1534 in Balfour's Practicks (17*4) 117 Thay cannot have 
ony agnat or kinnisman of the father's side. 1607 40 Roxb. 
Bat. (1871) I. 44 
than an agnet. 

varre, to whom, ... - -- „ „ 

1840 Blackw. Mag. XLV 11 I. 143 Cognates or agnates—af¬ 
finity or consanguinity—all varieties came alike to them. 
1880 M u 1 r u had Gains 1.156 By agnates are to be understood 
persons who are of kin through males. 

2 . A relation by descent from a common male 
ancestor, even though female links have intervened. 

1868 Chambers Encyct. 1 . 76 Agnates, in the law both of 





AGNATHOUS. 


AGNUS DEI. 


England and Scotland, are persons related through the 
father, as cognates are persons related through the mother. 

► .The intervention of females is immaterial, provided the 
connection be on the male or paternal side of the house. 

B. adj. [After the use of L. agrnlt-us, which 
was properly adj.] 

1. Related by lhe father's side ; also, sprung from 
the same forefather, of the same clan or nation. 

1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. ix. 199 The Agnate descendants 
of Shem. 

2 . Jig. Allied in kind, akin ; partaking of the 
same nature. 

178a Pownall Study Anth/. (T.) By a fair reciprocal analy¬ 
sis of the agnate words. 1828 Landok //nag. Coni'. 118461 
342 Persons who arc elevated to high rank .. assume more 
or less of a fictitious character, but congenial and agnate, 
if 1 may say it, with the former. 

Agnathous (a-gnstyas), a. rhys. [f. Gr. d 
priv. 4 - 7 »'d 0 -oy jaw + -uus.] Having no jaws. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Agnatic A'giKvtik), a. [ad. Fr. agnatique : sec 
Ao .\ate and -ic.] Of or pertaining to agnates ; 
related on the father's side. 

1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1 . 365 A lineal agnatic succession. 
1880M c 1K11 v. Ai> Cains 11.64 The agnatic l L.agnattts] curator 
of a lunatic is empowered .. to alienate his ward’s property. 

t Agna tical, a. Ohs. rare~ [f. prec. or Fr. 

(ignatique + - a 1..] - Acsxatic. 

1660 R. Coke Pi^vr <y Subj. 99 I.ineal, agnatical, cogna- 
tical or collateral Idesccnt]. 

Agnatically (agiwlikali), adv. [f. Agnatic- 
alt-ly-.] In an agnatic manner; by agnation. 

1861 Maine Anc. Law v. 149 AH persons are Agnatically 
connected together who are under the same Paternal Power. 

Agnation agiv^J-m). [a. Fr. agnation, ad. L. 
agndlion-eni, 11. of action f. agnasci : see Agnate.] 

1. Relationship through the male line ; descent 
from a common male ancestor through male links 
alone, as recognized in the Salic law. 

1611 Guillim Heraldry 255/1 The Agnation (which is of 
the Fathers side> must be presented entire. 1861 Maine 
Anc. Law v. 149 The foundation of Agnation is not the 
Marriage of Father and Mother, but the authority of the 
Father. 1880 M likiiead Gains t. $ 156 There is no agnation 
between a mother’s brother and her son,—only cognation. 

2. Descent from a common male ancestor, even 
though female links have intervened; distinguished 
from cognation or descent from the same mother, 
which may or may not include agnation. 

1751 Chambers Cyd. s.v., This difference was abolished 
by Justinian ///si. 3. jo' and the females were reinstated in 
the right of .Agnation .. hence cognation came to take in all 
the relations of the mother as well as father; and Agnation 
to be restrained to those of the father alone. 

3 . fig. Kinship by descent. 

1782 Bow nall Study A nth/. 168 »T.) A much greater agna¬ 
tion may be found amongst all the languages in the northern 
hemisphere. 

Agnesite (te’gnesoit). Min. [Sec quot.] 

1837 80 Dana Mineral, icd. 5 793 Agnesite . . an earthy 
steatitc-like mineral from St. Agnes in Cornwall . . may be 
an impure bismuth ochre. 

Agnefc, obs. form of Agnate. 

Agnificatiou (a^gnifik^Jon). rare. [f. K. 
agn-us lamb +-PiCATiox.] The making or repre- 
senling (of persons) as lambs or sheep. 

1863 Neale LiturgioL, Early frescoes which represent all 
kinds of Scriptural characters under the form of sheep .. 
The agnification of such artists, etc. 

+ A’gnit, v. Ohs. rare [f. L. agnit- ppl. stem 
of agnosc-cre : see Agnition.] ^ Agnize. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. .\x, The silence of the Egyptians 
was agnited as an expressive manner of Divine Adoration. 

'fAgni’tion. Ohs. [ad. L.^«/V/<v;-r///n. of action, 
f. agnit* ppl. stem of agnosc-cre, adgnosc-ere, to re- 
eognize, acknowledge; f. ad Io + gnoscZrc, f. stem 
gno- to know.] Recognition, acknowledgement. 

1569 Gravton CVizyw. 75 The agnition of the shcpcherdcs. 
1668 Howe: Mess. Righteous Wks. 183^, 247/1 Our glorify¬ 
ing him (CiodJ is but the agnition of his glory. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intellect.Syst.Afii They liked not to retain God in the 
Agnition, or Practical Knowledge of him. 1775 Asit, Ag/ti- 
turn, an acknowledgement, an owning. 

Agnize (a-gnai-z), v. arch.; also 6-7 agnise, 
7 adnize. [formed after L.a{d\gudse-?re to acknow¬ 
ledge, recognize, apprehend (f. ad to +gnosd ! re to 
get to know), on the analogy of cognize and cog¬ 
nosce, recognize and recogndsetre, derived through 
Kr., while agnize had no Fr. antecedent.] 

1. To recognize, remember, arch. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xiv. 91 The Britaines wil 
agnize their owne cause, the Gaules will remember their 
wonted liberty. 1790 Covvper Odyssey xin.226 That ere yet 
agnized By others, lie might wisdom learn from her. 1814 
Cakv Dante's In/. xv\ 22, 1 was agnized of one, who by the 
skirt Caught me. 

12. To recognize or acknowledge in any capacity; 
to own. Const, for, as, inf., sb. in appos. Obs. 

1535 Lech in Strypc Eccl. Me///. (18221 1 . 11. 216 They 
should be driven by this means to agnize their author, spring, 
and fountain. 1*42 Udali. Eras///. Apophth. (1877) 271 To 
agntse and knowledge Julius Ca-sar for his conquerour. 1592 
Bilson Govt. Chr. Ch. 46 Let him agnise the things that T 
write to be the commandements of the Lord. 1635 Pagjtt 
C hristianogr. App. 18 They had submitted to the Pope of 
Koine, and agnized him their Head. 1737 Watiki.and 


186 

Eucharist 496 Offered up to God, for the agnizing Him as 
Creator of the World. 

f 3 . To own the authority or claims of. Obs. 

1581 Savile Tacitus, Hist. 7 Not accustomed to obey any 
la we, to agnize any magistrate. 1593 Bilson Goi't. Chr. Ch. 
To Reader, To.agnise or admit the ancient and approued 
maner of the primitive church. 1659 Luo Low Mem. (1771) 
264 It was desired, That since it.. would be most safe for the 
protector [Richard Cromwell] to derive his authority from 
a right source, the words in the declaration of ‘ recognizing’ 
him might be altered for * aghizing’ him ; that so his right 
might appear to be founded upon the consent of the people 
represented in this assembly, 1748 T. Edwards Canons C/it. 
291 (R.) Such He will crown with praise, And glad agnize 
before his Father's throne. 

4 . To recognize the existence of, to acknowledge, 
confess, arch. 

>543 Becon Policy of War Wks. 1843, 245 Unthankful is 
he, that doth not agnise and knowledge the unmeasurable 
kindness of this most excellent prince. 1576 Woolton Chr. 
Manual 11851.112 Happy is that man. . that humbly and 
heartily agniseth his faults. 1604 Shahs. Oth. i. iii. 232, I do 
agnize A Natural] and prompt Alacartie, I fmde in hard- 
nesse. 1648 I). Jenkins Wks. 23 We doe upon the knees of 
our heart adnize constant Faith, Loyalty, and Obedience 
to the King. 1823 Lamb Elia Scr. 1. li. (18651 n Well, I do 
agnize something uf the sort. 1855 BAiLKvJ/y*//V56Noncbut 
they Who extasie divine enjoy, agni/e The universal impulse. 

b. ahsol. 

1602 Warner Albion's Eng. xt. lxiii. 11612> 275 Loue is a 
Lordly Feast: Agnize (so should youi so, and so de^payre U 
part releast. 

f 5 . To gain knowledge of, learn. Ohs. rare. 

< *575 Cambyses in Hazl. Dotisl. IV. 173 The tenor of your 
princely will From you for to agnise. 

Agnized (agnovzd), ppl. a. arch. [f. prec. + 
-ED.J Recognized, acknowledged. 

1535 Lech in Strype Ecct. Sle/n. 118221 I. 1. 216 The king 
.. of late agnized & declared Supreme Head of the Church. 
1735 8 Lo. BoLiNcnKOKE Hiss, on Parties 99 A Title . . ag¬ 
nized, orrecognized, by his Parliament. 1790 [ See Agnize; 1 , i -1 

Agnizing (a'gnarziq), vhl. sb. [f. Agnize v. + 
-JNu l.J A recognizing ; acknowledgement. 

*11557 Udall Luke i. 79 (R.i With y ngnisyng know- 
lageyng of theyr owne synfulnes.se. 1737 (See Agnize 2J 

A’gnoetism. Eccl. JJist. [i. Aunuete, -ite + 
-is.M.J The doctrine or system of the Agnoites. 

1753 Chambers Cyct. Supp., There seems to have been iwu 
kinds of agnoetism and ag/ioci.r. 

Agnoiology (xgnoiiplod/'i). Philos, [f. Gr. 
ayvoi-a ignorance + o' logy.] The doctrine of those 
things of which we arc necessarily ignorant ; that 
department of philosophy which inquires into the 
character and conditions of ignorance. 

1856 Furrier Inst. Mctaph. 51 We must examine and fix 
what ignorance is—what wc arc, and can be, ignorant of. 
And thus we arc thrown upon an entirely new research, 
constituting an intermediate section of philosophy, which we 
term the agnoiology . . the theory of true ignorance. 

Agnoites, agnoetes .tvgiw^its, -As). Eccl. 
Hist. [ad. med. L. agnoitcr, ad. Gr. dyvor)Tai, here¬ 
tics so named ; f. ayvoc-uv lo be ignorant.] An 
ancient theological sect who held that Christ was 
ignorant of some things. 

1586 T. Rogers 39 Art. 1607* 48 The Agnoites, who held 
that the divine nature of Christ was ignorant of some things. 
1775 .\*»n,Agnoetes, a sect who denied that Christ knew the 
day of judgment. 

if Agnomen (a-ginJu-men). [L. agnomen, adnb- 
men, f. ad to + {g)no/ncn name ; cf. adgno-sc-Prc to 
recognize.] In Pom. Anliq. A second cognomen 
or fourth name, occasionally assumed hy Romans, 
lienee loosely , A ‘to-namc* or additional name 
subsequently acquired. 

x 753 Chambers Cyct. Supp. s. v.. The generality of gram¬ 
marians speak of the ag/to/neu as a fourth name superadded 
to the cognomen or third name, on account of some extra¬ 
ordinary action, virtue, or the like : as A/ricanus in Publius 
Cornelius Scipio African us. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Ennui 
ix.( 18321VI. 101 She was wonderfully happy in the invention 
of agnomens. 1814 Scott //«;*. xvii. 74 Small pale features, 
from which he derived his agnomen of Bean, or white. 

Agnomical (xgn/nnikal), a. [f. Gr. a priv. + 
yvwya] thought, purpose + *Ical ; after Gr. 71*01/11- 
/roy; the Gr. form would be cuyvoyioy.] Of or be* 
longing to the absence of set purpose or intention. 

1881 1 ’aikbairn in Scotsman 24 Feb. 3 The struggle .. of 
the agnomical and evolutional with the statical and station¬ 
ary element. 

Agnominal (agnu-minal), a. ? Ohs. rare~\ 
[f. L. Agnomen (-w/;/-)+ -AL 1 .] Of or belonging 
to an agnomen. 

165a Urql hart fetwl Wks. 1834, 276 He had his proper 
name affected with the agnominal addition of Parresiastcs. 

Agnominate (xgnp-ininrU), v. ? Obs. rare. [f. 
L. agnominal- ppl. stem of agnomind-rc, f. z\gno- 
men ; more commonly Annominate.] To beslow 
an agnomen on, style, nickname. 

159 ^Locrine 111.it 161 Silver streams Which in memorial of 
our victory Shall be agnominated by our name. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Agnominate, to allude to ones name, to nickname. 
IN'ot in Johnson 17^5, hut in Todd 1818, and mod. Diets.] 

Agnomination (jegnpunin^ Jm). [ad. L. ag- 
ndminiilibn-em (also adn- and in med. L. ami-), 11. 
of action, f. agnomina-re : see Agnominate. Also 
written Adnomination and Annomination.] 

1. I he giving of an agnomen or surname; the 
name so given. rare~ 


169a Coles, Agnomination , a sir-name. I Not in Johnson 
x 755*1 1775 Ash, Agnomination, the giving of a new name. 

2 . Rhet. A kind of word-play, paronomasia ; al¬ 
lusion of one word to another. 

1588 Fraunce Landers Log/he 1. xii. 50 As for the pretty 
and conceipted chaunge of the woord, argnme/ttnm ab ar - 
guendo , it seemeth also a Rhetoricall agnomination. 1601 B. 
Jonsos Poetaster 111. i. 104 A kind of paranomasie, or ag¬ 
nomination. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 105 Agnomination 
is a pleasant sound of words, or a small change of names ; 
or it is a present touch of the same letter, syllable, or word 
with a different meaning. 

3 . Alliteration. 

1595 6 R. Carkw in Slinks. Cent. Praise 20 In Ecchoes and 
Agnominations. 1605 Camoen Rem. 27 The English and 
\Velsh delighted much in licking the letter and clapping to¬ 
gether Agnominations. _ 1789 Mrs. Piozzi France < 5 * Italy 
J. 239 They held agnominations ... to be elegant. 

Agnostic (a-gn/vstik\ sb. and a. [f. Gr. ayveoar- 
or unknowing, unknown, unknowable (f.a not + 7^0- 
kno\v) + -ic. Cf. Gnostic; in Gr. the termination 
-ticus never coexists with the privative a-.] 

A. sb. One who holds that the existence of anv- 
riiing beyond and behind material phenomena is 
unknown and (so far as can be judged) unknowable, 
and especially that a First Cause and an unseen 
world arc subjects of which we know nothing. 

[Suggested by Prof. Huxley at a party held previous to 
the formation of the now defunct Metaphysical Society, at 
M r. James Knowles’s house on Claphani Common, one even¬ 
ing in 1869, in my hearing. He took it from St. Paul’s men¬ 
tion of the altar to * the Unknown God/ R. H. Hutton in 
letter 13 Mar. t88x.] 

1870 Sped. 29 Jan. 135 In theory he (Prof. Huxley] is a 
great and even severe Agnostic, who goes about exhort¬ 
ing all men to know how little they know. 1874 Mivart 
Ess. Retig. etc. 205 Our modern Sophists—the Agnostics, 
- those who deny we have any knowledge, save of phe¬ 
nomena. 1876 Spect. n June, Nicknames are given by 
opponents, but Agnostic was the name demanded by Pro¬ 
fessor Huxley for those who disclaimed atheism, and be- 
lieved with him in an ‘unknown and unknowable' God ; or 
in other words that the ultimate origin of all things must be 
some cause unknown and unknowable. 1880 Bp. Fraser in 
Manch. Guard//. 25 Nov., The Agnostic neither denied nor 
affirmed God. He simply put Him on one side. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to agnostics or their 
theory. 

1873 C- Rev. CXXXY. 192 The pseudo-scientific teachers 
of what has .. been termed .. the Agnostic Philosophy. 1876 
Principal Tui.loch Agnosticism in Weekly Scots/n, 18 Nov., 
The same agnostic principle which prevailed in our schools 
of philosophy had extended itself to religion and theology. 
Beyond what man can know by his senses or feel by his 
higher affections, nothing, as was alleged, could be truly 
known. 1880 Birowood Ind. Arts I. 4 The agnostic teach¬ 
ing of the Sankhya school is the common basis of all systems 
of Indian philosophy. 1882 Froude Carlyle II. 216 The 
agnostic doctrines, he (Carlyle) once said to me, were to ap¬ 
pearance like the finest flour, from which you might expect 
the most excellent bread ; but when you came to feed on it, 
you found it was powdered glass, and you had been eating 
the deadliest poison. 

Agnostically (a-gn/vstikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-AL + -LY-.] In an agnostic manner; with a lean¬ 
ing towards agnosticism. 

1882 Daily A’rr vs 7 Dec. 5/3 In one of his latest books he 
brought an a^nostically-mindcd bero on the scene. 
Agnosticism (a-gn^tisiz’m). [f. Agnostic + 
-jsm.J The doctrine or tenets of Agnostics. 

1870 Sped. 29 Jan. 135 The lecture was . . perhaps not 
quite so full as it should have been of his Agnosticism. 
1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. I.27 They themselves vehemently 
dispute the term (atheism] and usually prefer to describe 
their state of mind as a sort of know-nothingism or Agnosti¬ 
cism, or belief in an unknown and unknowable God. 1877 
E. Conder Basis 0/Faith i. 25 But there is nothing per sc 
irrational in contending that the evidences of Theism are 
inconclusive, that its doctrines are unintelligible, or that it 
fails to account for the facts of the universe, or is irreconcil¬ 
able with them. To express this kind of polemic against 
religious faith the term‘agnosticism’has been adopted. 1879 
Huxley lltt/ae i. 60 Called agnosticism, from its profession 
of an incapacity to discover the indispensable conditions of 
either positive or negative knowledge. 1880 Sat. Rev. 
26 June 819/2 In nine cases out of ten Agnosticism is but old 
atheism * writ large.' 

II A gnus. Ohs. [L.agntts a lamb.] = Agnus Dei. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 472 After the thirde agnus was sayd. 1674 
Brkvint Saul $ Sam. 331 (T.) They will. .carry most de¬ 
voutly a scapular)*, an agnus, or a set of beads about them. 
Ibid. 322 Scapularies, beads, ropes, agnusscs. 

Comb. aguus-beU (in P. C . Ch.) the bell rung 
while the Agnus Dei is being said or srng in ihe 
Mass. 

1566 in Eng. C/t. Furniture (1866) 103 One sanems bell one 
agnus bell gone owtt of the fore sayd churchc. 

1 Agnus Castus (argn£s karsl^s). [L. agnus, 
a. Gr. dfyj'os name of the tree, confused with ayvos 
chaste, whence the second word L. east us chaste.] 
A tree, species of Vitex ( V. Agnus Castus), once 
believed to be a preservative of chastity; called also 
Chaste-tree and Abraham’s Bairn (?Baum). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvti.xv. (1495* 612 The her be 
Agnus castus is alwaye gTene, and the flowre therof is namly 
callyd Agnus castus, for wyth smelle and vse it makyth men 
chaste as a lombe. c 1400 Eloure <5* Leafe 173 A braunch of 
Agnus castus eke bearing In her hand. >741 Co/upl. Earn. 
Piece 11. iii. 386 Agnus Castus or the Chaste Tree. 1881 
Stanley' Chr. lnst/t. i. 2 The sacred river rushes through its 
thicket of tamarisk, poplar, willow and agnus-castus. 

I Agnus Dei uvgntfs drM, a-gm/s deT). [L.« 
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lamb of God.] I nA’.C.C/i. a. A part of the Mass 
beginning with the words Agnus Dei ; also the 
music set to it. b. A figure of a lamb bearing a 
cross or flag. c. A cake of wax stamped with 
such a figure and blessed by the Pojic. 

c 1400 Apal. for Loll. 8 Bi-twex J>c consecracioun & Agnus 
Pci. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxx.x. 245 After the ill ag- 
nustlei yscid. 1583 Exec, for l'reason (1675)45 Their Cakes 
of Wax which lhey cal 1 Agnus Dei. 1629 Ovv en Spec. Jcsuil. 
44 Such little Cnstall glasses, as Papists do vse to weare 
about their necks, with an Agnus De /inclosed betweene them. 
1673 Milton TrueKelig. WTs. 1851,418 Masses for him both 
quick and dead, Agnus Dei’s , Rcliqucs, and the like. 1845 
Holmes Mozart too The service lasted till aquarter to eleven, 
and an Agnus Dei of Haydn’s was again performed. 

+ Ago , v. Obs. Forms as in Go. [f. A- pref 1 
forth, away, out + Go. Cogn. w. OS. dgangan, 
U 1 IS. irgattgan, irgdn (mod. G. ergeben), Goth. 
tis-gaggan. Only the pa. pple. agan, agon, agone, 
ago is common after 1300, and of this the verbal 
use ceased before 1700, leaving it only as adj. of 
time: see next.] 

1 . To go forth, go on, proceed. 

a 1000 Ags. Ps. Ixviii. 32 Cealf . . J> ea h F; him lipp.agd 
horn on heafde. 1297 R. Glouc. 561 lch mai honge vp min 
ax, febliche ic abbe agonne. 

2 . Of time : To depart, pass away, pass. 

c 1000 O.E. Gosg. Mark xvi. 1 Da Sfclernes dre^ wies again 
120S Layam. 24196 bn ;cstre wes a^onge. Ibid. 31889 pa cl- 
leue ^er weoren onfast a^eongen. c 1380 Sir Fcrumb. 2305 
pe day hym was ful nc} agnn. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 65 Ore 
vij. yerc be ago, More schalle we here, r 1550 A? cry man in 
Hazl. Dodsl. 1 . 107 The day passeth, and is almost ago. 

3 . To go away, depart (from a place). 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 33 Nis nawiht pcos weorld, al heo a^e 3 . 
c iz^oAnercu R hole 2%% Hit kumefi lihtlichc, ageftawei liht- 
lichc. c 1260 E.E. /Wwj-(i 862' 14 Al hir ioi was ago. c 1384 
Chaucer //. 0/Fame 365 He Was forthe vnto his shippes 
agoon. C1420 Pallad. on llusb. 11.379 And when thaire huske 
agooth hem thai beth ripe. 1482 Monk 0/Evesham (1869) 
112 The wownde so clenc agonne, that no tokyn of hyt . . 
remaynyd. 1586 Kerne Blazon of Centric 21 Our shcepc 
shearing feastes .. hcen all agone. 1674 Marvell Rehears, 
Transp. 11. 76 The Author therefore .. took a great fright 
lest all were ago. 

Ago, agone (ag<u»-, agp'n), ///. a . and adv. Forms: 
4 -5 agoon, 5-6 agon, 6- agone ; also 4-6 agoo, 
6-7 agoe, 4- ago. [pa. pple. of the preceding vb. t 
used as adj. qualifying some noun of lime, expressed 
or understood ; in llie latter case always preceded 
by long *= long time. The full form agone had been 
contracted to ago in some dialects long before this 
usage began, in end of 14th c.; ago became the 
ordinary prose form from Caxton, but agone lias 
remained dialeetally, and as an archaic and poetic 
variant to the present day.] 

A . ppl. adj. Gone by; by-gone ; past. (Xow al¬ 
ways follenos its noun.) 

c 1314 Guy IParu*. 58 For it was ago fif yer That he was 
last thcr. c 1386 Chaucer Wife’s T. 7 tCansd.) 1 speke of 
jnony a hundred 3ere a-go. 1388 Wyclif Gen. xxi. 2 As }is- 
tirdai, and the thriddc dai agoon. c 1450 Knt. de la Tour 
158 It is not yet longe tyme agoo that suche costume was 
vsed. 1528 More lleresycs 11. Wks. 1557, 179/2 Nowe quite 
gone tnanye ye a res a goo. 1601 Shaks. Txecl. .Y. v. i. 204 O 
he’s drunke, sir Toby, an houre agone. 1611 Bible i Sum. 
xxx. 13 Three dayes agone 1 fell sicke. 1718 Free-thinker 
No. 61, 42 Some Years agoe they were remarkable for the 
narrowest Hats in the Kingdom, a 1849 Hor. Smith Addr. 
Mummyx, In Thches’sstreets three thousand years ago. 1846 
Hawthorne Mosses 1. iv, 70 And that’s full fifteen minutes 
agone. 

B. adv. in Long ago ; a long while ago, in time 
long gone, long since. Chaucer has also yore ago. 

c 1366 Chaucer Compl. Pity 1 Pile that I hauc sought so 
yore agoo. 1377 Langl .P.Pl. Rxvm. 271 ,1 pis lord knowe, 
ii is longe ago I knewe him. 1417 Clieforu in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. ti. 29 1 . 90 It liked to yourc scyd Hyghnesse not longe 
agon to wryte to me. 1548 Udall, etc. Frasm. Pa rap hr. 
Matt. xvi. 2 Ve would hauc belcucd me long agon. 1633 
Ford Broken Heart lit. v. (1839)63 Tis long agone since first 
1 lost my heart. 1833 Ht. Martjne.vu Loom 4 Lug. 1. v. 89 
Dead and gone long ago. 

•; Corrupt form. See A prep .' 1 
c *538 Starkf.y England 88 Not many yerys of-goo. 
Agog (%rg), adv. ; also 6 on gogge. [perh. 
ad. OFr. cn gogucs (15th c. in Littre * ilcsloil cn go - 
.Kites 1 ) Cotgr. *cs Ire crisesgogucs lo tie fro I i eke, lustie, 
lively, wanton, gamesome, all-a-hoil, in a pleasant 
humour; in a veine of mirth, or in a merrie mood’), 
f. gogne 1 fun, diversion, 1 of unknown origin. (See 
conjectures in Diez and Skcat. Prof. Rhys finds 
no etymon in Celtic.) Cf. also Fr. vivre a gogo lo 
live like a lord, in abundance ; sec Littre.] In eager 
readiness, expectation, or desire; on the move, astir. 
Const, inf, on, upon, for, with, about. 

1542 UnALL Frasm. A/>ngAlh.(i%jP329 Bceying set agog to 
thinke all the worlde otemcle. 1559 Myrroure for Mag., 
GUndour xxiiL 1 And for to set us hereon more agog. 1575 
’I URBERViLLK Booke of Veuerie 92 To sette mens myndes 
on gogge. 1600 Holland Livy xxx. xxxv. 1225 c, These w ords 
set them agog [His verbis incitatis\ 1656 Trapp Exp. John 
xi. S 3 <«868> 385/2 To set men agog upon mischief. 1663 
Cowley Cutter 0/ Colou. St. v. xiii. (1710) 11 . 892, I ha’ set 
her agog to Day for a Husband. 1782 Cowper Gilpin x , 
Six precious souls and all agog 'To dash through thick and 
thin. 1792 Gouv. Morris in Sparks'/./)$♦ <1832) 11 . 230 They 
arc now agog with iheir republic. 186$ Carlyle Fredk. 


Gt. V. xm. ix. 100 The Eldest, age fourteen, had gone quite 
agog about my little Girl, age only nine. 

AgOggled (ag/>*g’ld , ppl. a. rare~\ [f. A ‘pref. 

11 + Goggled.] - Goggled. 

1862 A. Leighton Trad. Scott. Life 8 A man a little a- 
goggled in his eyes. 

Agoing ; see A prep .* 13 b and Go v. 

Ago mphions (agp’mlios), a. [f. Gr. uydp<fn-os 
toothless+ *oi\s.] Toothless. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Agon (argr«n). [Gr. dywv, orig. 'a gathering 
or assembly* (f. dy-uv lo lead, bring with one), 
csp. for the public games; hence * the contest for 
the prize al the games,’ and by extension, * any 
contest or struggle. 1 The pi. is usually in the Gr. 
form uywt>( ? agones (ag<T«n/z).] Gr. Ant it/. A pub¬ 
lic celebration of games, a contest for the prize at 
those games ; also Jig. 

a 1660 Hammond Serm. (T.) Fit for combats and wrestlings 
and .so came out to practise in these agones, c 1660 San- 
croft Serm. (1694) to6(T.» They must, do iheir exercises loo 
—be anointed to the agon and to the combat. 1846 Groti. 
Greece 11 . 11. iv. 422 l'hose religious games or agones insti¬ 
tuted by 1 lerakles. 

t A gonal, -el. Obs. rare\ [? subsl. use of 
Fr. agonal, ? agon cl, quasi liber agonal is ' book of 
agonies’: cf. manual, Fr. manuel.] A martvrology. 

16x0 Holland tr. Camden's Brit. 1637' 220 A11 old Agonel. 
169s Giuson tr. ibid.. Wo find it in an ancient Agonal. 

Agonarch (;c‘gd»ajk). wr # . [ad. Gr. cFya-r- 
apX-y* ft judge of a contest, f. d ywv see Ag«>n) + 
-opxrjs ruler.] * A judge or overseer in feats of ac¬ 
tivity, a master of revels. 1 Blount Glossogr. 1656; 
whence in moil. Diets. 

Agone (agpi), ppl. a., arch, and pod. Ac«»,q.v. 
Agoniadin(agdu niadink Chan. [f. Agoniada + 
-in.] A glycoside, C 10 H h O 6 , contained in Agoniada ! 
or Agonia bark (obtained fr. Plumicria land folia). 
1872 Watts Diet. Chew. 2nd Supp. 30. 

Agonic (agvniik\ a. [mod. f. Gr. cryar-ny, tl-ydri- 
oy, without angle 'f. a priv. +ya.rla angle .+-Jf.] 
Having or making no angle, having no inclination; 
as in agonic line, the irregular line passing through 
the two magnetic poles of the eaith along which 1 
the magnetic needle points directly north or south; 
the line of no magnetic variation. 

1863 Atkinson tr. Ganot's Physics mu. §6-4 In certain 
parts of the earth the magnet coincides with the geographic al 
meridian. These jK>intx arc connected by an irregularly 
curved imaginary line, called a line of no variation or agonic 
lino. 

t Ago’nious, a. Obs. [a. Fr. agonieux (ef. It. 
agon/os0 ): see Agony and -ous.] Full of agony. 

1494 Fauyan vi. clxi. 154 f.ewys had long lyen in this 
agonyous sykencs. 1683 J'rvon Way to Health 575 The 
harsh astringent fierce original Boy sons do .. put Nature 
into an agonious Condition. 

Agonism (argAniz’in). '{Obs.-* [ad. Gr. ixywv- 
iff/zn a contest, or its prize, f. dywviffoOai : see 
Agonize.] 

1 . A combat, an athletic match. 

1742 Bailf.y, Agonism, a Combat or 'Trial of Skill. 1755 
Johnson and 1775 Ash, A gen ism, contention for a prize. 

2 . The prize of a contest. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Agonism , the reward or prize won 
by activities; the rew ard of victory. 

t Agonist (arg<?nist\ rare. [ad. Gr. tuyau'- 
<<77*17? a combatant in the games.] ‘A contender 
for prizes. 1 J. 

1626 Cockeram, Agonist, a Champion. 1859 I. Taylor 
-Vitus in Ess. etc. 1859, 161 Happiest of mothers am 1, who 
have borne so noble an agonist. 

Agonistarch. (reg^ni-stajk). [f. dyccvior-r)<: a 
combatant 4- ruler.] One who trained com¬ 

batants for the games. 

1824 in Ckabu. 

Agonistic (ncgAu-stik), a. [ad. Gr. dyunc- 
ritf-o? of or jiertaining to an d.yojvior-r}% or Agonist.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the athletic contests of 
ancient Greece ; hence, pertaining to athletic feats 
generally, athletic. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xi. ccvi, Smeared in’s bloody 
Agonistik Gore. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.. Agonistic 
amounts to much the same with athletic. 18^7 Birch Anc. 
Pottery (18381 11 . 32 An Agonistic inscription .. reading. 

' Damoclcidas (was victor* in the horse race.’ 1879 Kahr\r 
St. Paul). 447 The many military and agonistic metaphors 
in his Epistles, 

2 . A*het. Polemic, combative, striving to over¬ 
come in argument. 

a 1660 Hammond Serm. 389 (T.) The prophedek writings 
were not, saith St. Peter, * 5 t'ay (ViAfiarco? (I conceive in an 
agonistick sense) of their nwn starting or incitation. 16^7 
Gale Crt. of Gentiles III. Pref., A thetic and dogmatic 
method, rather than agonistic and polemic. 1836 H. Taylor 
Statesman xxx. 225 If knowledge be argumentative and wit 
agonistic, the society becomes an arena, a 1857 Dit Quinckv 
Dr. Parr (Beeton)24i As a scholar he was brilliant; but he 
consumed his power in agonistic displays. 

3 . Strained, aiming at effect ; simulating strong 
feeling, tending to exaggeration of feeling. 

1843 Carlyle Past ff Pres. (1858) 250 Agonistic posture- 
makings. 1864 I. 'Taylor in Gd. Wds. 943 Ixmg before the 
coming on of the modem agonistic paroxysm in literature. 


Agonistical (peg^ni-slikal), a. [f. pree. + -aiJ.] 

1. = Agonistic i. 'tObs. 

1653 Hammond .V, Test.xY.) T*Aecovo 0 cn, in the agonistical 
notion, we have formerly explained. 1725 Blackw all Sacr. 
Oh I. 335< T.) To say nothing of the beautiful metaphors and 
noble agonistical terms. 1755 Johnson and 1775 Ash, Agon is. 
tical, belonging 10 prize-fighting. 

2. A’ltei. — Agon inti e 2 . 

a >652 J. Smith Set. Disc. i. 20 With a struggling, agonisti- 
cal, and contentious rea>on. 1840 11 . Rogers Ess. 11 . v. 240 
Aristotle has happily and aptly called the ‘agonistical' or 
‘wrestling’ style, that style by which a speaker earnestly 
strives 10 make a present audience sec and feel what he 
wishes them to see and feel. 

Agonistically tvg^nrstikali), adv. [f. prcc. + 
-LY-.] In an agonistic manner, argumentatively. 

1836 Arnold in Life 1844 11 . viii.33 Having written once 
agonistically, 1 \%ish next to write in another manner. 

Agonistics (xgAirstiks'. [pi. of Agonistic a. 
used subsl. Cf. Fr. agonisth/ue, and Gr. 17 tuyau'iu- 
7 <«i7 the agonistic (art).] That part of gymnastics 
which has reference to athletic combats, such as 
those practised in the ancient games. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., A learned work on ihe 
subject of agonistics. a 1859 Worm si ek cites (k Rev. 

+ Agoni zant. Obs. * Certain Fricis in Italy, 
who assisted those who were in Agonies.’ Bailey. 
Agonize {n-gunm/l, r. [prob. a. Fr. agonise-r 
or its original, the mcd. 1 .. agoni:< 7 -re, ad. Gr. d^a- 
A^-taOat, to contend in the Agon, to struggle. 'The 
trans. use is however confined to Eng. and seems 
an independent application of the word, alter the 
analogy of verbs in -JZK from the Gr. active -ipii'.] 

1 . trans. To subject to agony, to torture. Also absol. 

*583 Si uimi-.s .•!//«/. A bus. <1877 72 And scyng her thus 
agoiu/ed .. ht* deninunded of her the cav.w thereof. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas 823 Or whom sonic sciqicm'ssting tloili 
agonize. 1799 Shl ridan Pimrro iv. ii, ’the sharpest tori tiro 
that ever agunizeil the human frame. 1853 Robertson Semi. 
Ser.iN. \\ ii. 118761220 1 his power of Nin lo agonize is traced lo 
the law. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur . Leigh \ii. 173, 1 will not 
Id thy hideous secret out 'To agonise the man 1 love. 

2. intr. To suffer agony, in writhe in pain or 
anguish, to be in the throes ol death, f rom Fr.) 

1664 Evelyn A3 Avr 1776 4P4 Mw Olive under which our 
blessed Saviour Agonized. 1732 Bon. Ess. on Man 1. 198 To 
smart and agonize at ev’ry pore. 1762 Fai.conlr AV<//;<•/•<■< £ 
1. 74 Where dying victims agonize in pain. 1810 T. ilkb 1. 
Hist. Ilindostau • J. 1. xiii. 519 The dreadful cata-Trophc 

in which nature agonized, and a world was destroyed. 

3 . intr. To contend in the arena ; to stniggle or 
strive in physical exercise; lo wrestle. (In reference 
to orig. Gr. sense; also in med. E.nnd It.) I’suallv 

1711 Shaftesbury Charm t. 1737 lit. 351 He agoni/«>. 
and with all his strength of reason endeavours to overcome 
himself. 1863 W. Fun.nrs Sped hex xvi. 347 The nation 
agonizes this hour to recognize man as man. 1879 Park we 
St. Paul II. 123 ll’aull most earnestly entreats the Romans 
lo agonise with him in their prayers to God. 

4 . Jig. To make desperate or convulsive efforts 
for effect. 

1865 Athenrum No. 1966. 26 2 Every one who has no real 
| fancy seems agonizing after originality. 1872 fi. Macuon.v n 
ll’ilf. Cntub. 1. xv. 246, l might agonize in words for a day 
j and 1 should not express the delight. 

Agonized (argdiwizd , ppl. a. [f. prcc. + -u> ] 

1 . Subjected to agony, toilured, in anguish. 

*583 [.See Agonize t ]. 1828 Scoi t J-. M. Perth 111 . 329 ‘lie 
is dead!' screamed the agonized parent. 1876 Grei s Short 
Hist. viii. $ 8. 553 The agonized loyalty, which strove to 
save Charles. 

2 . Expressing agony, full of distress. 

1853 Kane Grinnell E.xped. xxxii. 11856' 279 One wild, 
booming, agonized noie. 1882 Daily Xczvs 7 Mar. 5 4 His 
reading being interrupted by., agonised yawns, and other 
signs of impatience. 

Agonizedly (a-gdiwi zudli), adv. [f. prec. -f 
-L\-.] In an agonized manner; in tones of agony 
or anguish. 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1872* 166 ’ Niece Matilda,’ 
cried Sir Roger, agonizedly. 1870 Stand. 26 Nov., France is 
crying agonisedly to every one ol her sons to up and help her. 

Agonizer (wg^iwizw'. [f. Agonize r. +-ehL] 
One who agonizes; in Society slang, One who makes 
convulsive efforts for effect. 

1879 Daily Tei. 11 Dec., ' 1 ’hc agonisers of the pianoforte. 

Agonizing argAnaiziq), vbl.sb. [f. Agonize r. 
+ -ing L] The action of ])iitting forth excessive 
exertion, struggling, suffering anguish. 

1813 Mrs. S< iiimmf.lit-.xninck tr. Lancelot's Tour <i8r6> I. 
71 'Inis agonizing must as much relate to that vile body, 
w hich even St. Raul kepi tinder. 1882 Pall Moll G. 14 N ov. 3 
(His) continual agonizings with his hopeless passion. 

Agonizing argdnoiziij), ///. a. [f. Agonize v. 

+ -ING *^.] 

1 . Causing agony or extreme anguish, torturing. 

1686 Dryiu-n Hind P. tit. 287 O sharp convulsive pang* 
of agonizing pride! 1764 Golusm. Trav. 435 The lifted ax, 

the agonizing wheel. 1826 Disraeli / 'iv. Grey 11. xiii. 64 
With a smile of agonising courtesy. 1861 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. V. 45 What Fenwick must have suffered, the agonizing 
struggle between the fear of shame and the fear of death. 

2. Suffering agony; writhing in pain or anguish; 
in the throes of death. 

1666 in Phil. Trans. I. 249 An extraordinary Restorative 
and Cordial!, recovering frequently with it agonizing persons. 
1728 Thomson Spring 586 Convulsive twist in agonizing 
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Gleb. 1812-21 Combi; Dr. Synt ., Consolation 1. (ChanelOs' 
120 II is agonising bosom burns. 

Agonizingly (argfebziyli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly~.] In an agonizing manner; with painful or 
desperate struggles. 

,1841 Kingsley Lett. <5- Mem. 1.52 Struggles.. which made 
him fed more agonizingly weak than ever, i860 Rlskin 
Mod, Da inters V. vi. vii. § 7 They., fail egregious!)’ 
ridiculously;—it may be, agonizingly. 

Agonothet(e (agim-iuty/t, -)>et). Gr. Antiq. 
[ad. Gr. dyaivodirijs f. ayojv contest + a dis¬ 

poser ; f. vbl. stem 0t- to place. Also used in the 
Or. forms.] A superintendent or director of the 
great public games of Greece. 

1626 Cockeram, Agonotheth , a Judge in masteries of ac- 
tiuity. 1734 tr. Rollin' $ A nc . Hist. 1 V. x. 405 Of which games 
the Amphictyons were .judges and agonothetic. 186s A the- 
n.runt No. 1964, 818/1 The agonothet for each year. 1878 
A*. Amer. Rev. CXXVI 1 . 505 He gravely assumed the titles 
of archon and agonothetes. 

Agonothetic (agJumojKrtik), a. [ad. Gr. «7(u- 
vo 0 (tik-os : see prec. and -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
an agonothetc. 

1731 in Bailey; whence in Johnson, etc. 

t A'gonous, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. med. L. agon 
death struggle (a. Gr. iiywv contest) + -01s.] 
Struggling, engaged in mortal combat. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 274 This ago no us condition 
ami strngling strife of the Properties of Nature. 

Agony (argJnh. Also 4 agonye, 5-7 agonie. 
[prob. formed by Wyclif on the K. agonia of the 
Vulgate ; though also found in 14th c. Fr., agonic. 
The J„. is a. Gr. dywvia contest, hence, mental 
struggle, anguish; f.t^om, Agon q.v.] The develop- 
nient of the senses in Gr. was :—1. A struggle for 
victory in the games ; 2. Any struggle ; 3. Slcntal 
struggle, anguish, e.g. Christ’s anguish in (ieth- 
sctnanc. Hut the historical appearance of the 
meanings in Kng. was as follows: 

1 . Anguish of mind, sore trouble or distress, a 
paroxysm of grief. Agony column, the column of 
a newspaper that contains special advertisements, 
paiticulariy those for missing relatives or friends, 
and thus often gives evidence of great distress. 

<■ 1386 Cm viter Millers T. 266 This man is falle ..In soin 
wooducsse, or in soin agonye. 1494 Faiiyan v. cxvii. 91 
Frcdegundu . . sore was abasshed, and in great fere and 
agony. 1611 Bible 2 Mac. iii. 14 There was no small agonie 
throughout the whole citie. 1769 Junius Lett. xix. 83 He 
sunk under the charge in an agony of confusion and despair. 
1863 Bvkton J'k. Hunter 40 It was agony to him to hear 
rhe beggar’s cry of distress. 1880 Times 28 Dec. 10/1 A 
cryptogram in the agony column, 

b. Hence, Intensity or paroxysm of pleasure. 

a 1725 Pope Odyssey x. 492 With cries and agonies of wild 
delight. 1877 Mrs. < )i.iiml\ni Male, Flor. v. 138 He struck the 
marble in an agony of pleasure and content, bidding it 
‘ Speak *! 

2 . spec. The mental struggle or .anguish of Christ 
in the garden of Gethscmane. 

1382 Wvei ll- Luke xxii. 43 And he maad in agonye [ether 
angtvische or stry/\ preiede lengere. (Yulg. Ft /actus in 
a^'iiia, />roli.vius orahat.\ 1526 Tisdale ibid., He was in 
an agonye. 1557 Gencv., 16x1, and Rev ised, ibid., And being 
in an agonie, he prayed more earnestly. 1864 Tennyson 
Aylmers F. 793 As cried Christ ere His agony. 

3 . The convulsive throes, or pangs of death ; the 
death struggle, (med. K. agon mortis.) Seldom now 
used in this sense without qualification, as agony of 
death, mortal agony. 

1549 Cotupl. Scotl. xiv. X2i Quhen darius vas in the agonya 
and deitht thrau. 1588 Siiaks. L.L.I.. v. ii. 867 To moue 
wilde laughter in the throatc of death? It cannot be, it is 
impossible: Mirth cannot moue a soule in agonie. 1715 
Burnet Own Time <1766> I. 432 On a sudden she fell into 
the agony of death. 1836 Tonn Cycl. Anat. <5* Thys. 1 .800/1 
The death-struggle, or agony. 

4 . Kxtrcme bodily suffering, such as to produce 
writhing or throes of the body. 

1607 Dkrrfr Westward Hoe (1873) II. 347 O quickly, 
quickly, shecs sicke and taken with an Agony. 1667 Milton 
P. { 11. 861 Here in perpetual agonie and pain. 1725 Dk 
Foe Toy. round World 1x840) 157 The agony the poor woman 
was in. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 850 Bratn-feverous in his 
heat and agony. 1864 — Boadicea 84 Ran the land with 
Roman slaughter, multitudinous agonies. 

5 . A struggle or contest. (Rarely without some 
shade of the preceding senses.) 

1677 Decay Chr. Piety 408 (T.) Till he have thus denudated 
himself of all these encumbrances he is utterly unqualified 
for these agonies. 1859 Dk Quincky Cursors Wks. X. 89 1 Ic 
was most truly in an agony, according lo the original mean¬ 
ing of that word; for the conflict was great between two 
master principles of his nature. 186$ Carlyle Fredk. CL 
VII. xviu. ii. x 17 Which lasted .. above three hours; and 
was the crisis, or essential agony, of the Battle. 

t Agony elite. Ohs. [ad. L. agony cl it a, a. Gr. 
uyavvK\'iTr)s f f. ct not + yovv knee + -xAir-os bending, 
f. vbl. stem k\iv- bend.] 1 llereticks, in the seventh 
century, whose distinguishing tenet was, never to 
kneel, but to deliver their prayers standing.* Hailey. 

1710 T. Ward Eng. Ref. 361 <D.) To God he will not bow 
his knee F.ike an old Agonyclitec [?for Agonyctitx, L.//.J. 

+ A-gOO’d, adv., prop. phr. [A prep . 1 + Good ; 
cf. afresh.] In good earnest; thoroughly, heartily. 

a 1536 Tin dale Prol. Jonah Wks. I. 456 The nature of alt 
wicked is, when they have sinned a good, to seek .. to drive 


the remembrance of sin out of their thoughts. 1591 Suaks. 
’I too Gent. iv. iv. 170 And at that time I made her weepe 
a good. 1606 Holland Sue ton. 188 Ran in a good to helpc 
him. 1671 I Fetch Trav. 258 in Mari. E.P.P. IV. 339 The 
company that stood about did laugh at him a-good. [Cf. 
mod. dial., To laugh a good one, run a good one, etc.] 
Agoon, obs. form of Ago, Ago.ne. 

II Agora (x'gora). Gr. Antiq. [Gr. tvyo/xa.] An 
assembly; hence, the place of assembly, csp. the 
market-place. 

1820 T. Mitchell Com. A ristoph. 1 .176 The agora or forum 
was the resort of all the idle and profligate in Athens. 1846 
Grote Greece 1 .1. i. 2 The custom of occasionally convoking 
and consulting the divine Agora. 

Agoraphobia (ar-gorafJn hia). Med. [f. Gr. 
ayaph (see prec.) + -</>o/-h'a fear.] (See quot.) 

1873 Jrnl, Mental Sc. XIX. 456 Dr. C. Wcstpha! has an 
article on Agoraphobia; by this he means the fear of squares 
or open places. 

t A-go*re-blood, phr. Ohs. [A prep J in, and 
gore-blood; see Gore.] In or with clotted blood 
or gore. 

1580 North Plutarch 1x6761 163 The Clouds and Rivers 
[were) running all agore-blood, by reason of the great 
slaughter. 1609 Holland Amin. Marcell. xiv. vii. 14 To 
sec .. champions wounding and killing one another, and to 
behold them all agore bloud [ per/nsorunique sangitinc\. 

Agot, obs form of Agate. 

Agoten, pa. pple. of Agkt-ex v. Ohs., to pour. 
Agouti, agouty (ag/Hi). Also aguti. [a. IT. 
agouti, Sp. agnli, a. aguti, acuti, native Indian 
name.] A genus of rodents, belonging to the Cavy 
or Guinea-pig family; the common species {Dasy- 
prod a agouti) is an animal of the size and appear¬ 
ance of a hare, common in the \Y. Indies and ad¬ 
jacent parts of S. America. 

1731 Bailey, Agouty tin Americana little Beast of the shape 
and si/e of a rabbit. 1830 K. Bennett Tool. Card. Del. 1 .295 
’I’hc Long-nosed Agouti.. is now almost confined to St. Lucia. 
1855 Kingsley West-v. Hoy 1860281 Smoking agoutis out 
of the hollow trees, 

Agraee, variant of Agcrack v. Ohs. 

Agracle, used by Florio in 1611 (not in cd. 159S) 
to translate It. grad ire to be pleased with. Cf. It. 
aggradarc. 

Agraffe (agrreT. [a. Fr. agrafe, formerly agraffe, 
agraphe, agrappe (see Agraffes), f. a +grappc 
late K. grappa 7th c., ad. OllG. chrapfo hook, 
mod. G. krappen. Cf. Cymric crap hook.] A kind 
of hook, which fastens to a ring, listd as a clasp. 

1707 Loud. Gas. mmmmccdxii/2 The Present . . is an 
A 'ratTe of Diamonds, and a Diamond Buckle for an Hat. 
1820 Sen it Ivanhae (i83o> 33 The feather of an ostrich, 
fastened in her turban by an agraffe set with brilliants. 1872 
O. Siiiple y Reel. 'Terms 388 Foreign ritualists mention a sort 
of agrafe of pearls, worn by the pope and cardinals under 
this name [rationale]. 

t Agrai th, v. Obs. ; also 4 agrayth, agreith, 
agredy. [f. A- pref. 1 intensive + Ghaitu, ad. 
Norse greib-a to make ready, prepare; cogn. w. 
Goth, ga-raidjan and OK. gc-nvdan, from which 
perhaps the Kentish form agredy below.] 

1 . 'Lo prepare ; make ready. 

(-131SS110KEHAM 126 And yet ne were hyt no3t inoj One to 
agredy hyre I003 And he3 me hevene blysse. 1340 Ayenb. 
14 pc pine wyjxmtc ende )»et God hep agray)>ed to pc uor- 
lorene. / bid. 140 Alneway agrayped, ase hyeh pc ssipmen 
in ssipc. c T350 Will. Palcrnc 1397 Purueaunce pat prest 
was, to pepul agreiped. 

2 . To accoutre, dress, deck. 

1340 Ayenb. 140 Hy hisc agrnyj>ek and a}et mid alle hire 
ournemens. <"1350 Will. Entente 52 In gode clones of gold 
agre^cd ful riche. 0460 Laun/al 904 Thyn halle agrayde 
and hele the wallcs. 

3 . To dress (a wound). 

1340 Ayenb. 148 Me ssel nicteliche )>e wonden ngrajjri- 

4 . refl. and hence ittlr. To make oneself ready, to 
prepare (to do any thing). 

^1315 Shoreiiam 126 Into the blysse of hevene sty, To 
agredy worthy scholde hy be At hyre assumpeion. 1340 
. lyeuo. 173 lie hinc wolde agray^i ase zone asc he mi^te. 

t Agrai’thing, vbl. sl>. Obs. [f. prec. + -jng F] 
Attiring ; dress, decoration. 

l-y^o Ayenb. zih 1 lire coustousc robes, and hire o}>re a gray- 
l>inges. Ibid. 176 Agra) )>ej> hire heaueden mid preciouse 
agrayhinges. 

Agral (je-gral), a. rarc~\ [ad. K. agnll-is- 
agrdr-is, f. ager field, country.] Of or belonging 
to the fields ; = Agrarian 4. 

1866 In tell. Observ. No. 52. 288 Wayside and agral plants. 

t Agra nied, agremed, agromed, pa. pple. 
Obs. [The pnly part found of vb. agramc, agreme, 
agromc, coinciding in form and sense with OFr. 
agramir, agremir (also engr-) chiefly used in pa. 
jiple. agrami, etc.; f. <7 to (or cn in) ygram adj. 
[Vwgram, It. grauid) a. OHG. gram, angry. Hut 
OK. had also^;v 7 /;/ adj. and gremian, great man vb., 
to enrage, M K. gremien, gremc, whence a-gremed 
might have been formed with A- pref 1, inde¬ 
pendently of Fr. (cf. OHG. ergremen). The spe¬ 
cial influence of OFr. agrami seems clear in the 
form agramed, but see Ghame, Greme.] Angered, 
vexed, enraged. 

c 1300 A*. Alt's. 3310 V am aschamed, And sore anoyed, and 


agramed. c 1314 Guy Warzv. 84 As he that was agremed in 
hert. c 1430 Gencrides 6044 In his hert right yuel agramed. 
0x500 Citron. Eng. 863 in Ritson M. R. 11 . 306 The kyng 
wes ful sore agromed. 1602 Coles, Agramed, aggrieved 
{obs.). 1775 Ash, Agramed, grieved (obs.). 

Agra’inmatist (agrarmatist). rare- 0 , [f. Gr. 
aypanpiaT-os illiterate (f. a priv. + ypapfsar-a letters) 
+ -1 st; after Gr. ypafipa rttm/r.] 'An unlearned, il¬ 
literate man.’ Bailey 1731; whence in Johnson, etc. 

II Agraphia (agne fla). Med. [mod. L. f. Gr. 
a priv. + -ypct<t>ia writing.] Inability to write (as 
a manifestation of brain-disease). 

1871 Academy 15 Mar. 183/2 Agraphia, in which the patient 
speaks, hut blunders sadly in writing. 1880 Bastian Brain 
Nxix. 658 Agraphia may be appropriately enough allowed lo 
include ‘ incoordinate ’ as well as ‘ paralytic' defects in the 
power of mental expression by Writing. 

Agraphic (agrx’fik), a. Med. [f. Gr. dnot + 
ypatptK-vs of writing, able to write ; see -ic. The 
Gr. form was nypa<{>as or aypairros.] Characterized 
by inability to write. 

1878 Hamilton Xcrv. Dis. 166 Whether the inability lo 
write is due to this cause, or is really the ‘agraphic’ con¬ 
dition. 1880 MacCor.mac Antis. Surg. 226 At first he was 
quite aphasic and of course agraphic. 

t Agra*ppes, sb. pi. Obs. [a. OFr. agrappe 
(mod. Fr. agrafe) ; see Agraffe.] ‘Hooks and 
eyes used on armour or on ordinary dress.’ Fairholt. 
Agrarian (agrarian), a. and sb. [f. K .agrari-us 
pertaining to land (f. agr- held +-dri-us : sec -ary) 
4- -an. The L. was first adapted as agrario (cf. 
contrary), or untranslated.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Rom. Hist. Relating to the land: epithet of 
a law ^/.ex agraria) for the division of conquered 
lands. 

D533 Bellendenf Livy tv. (1822) 379 The law Agrarie , . 

f mt the Faderis fra the public landis, quhiikis was wranguis- 
ic possedit. 1580 North Plutarch <1676'647 Ca;sar pre¬ 
ferred the I^w Agraria.] 1618 Bolton Floras 1. xxvi. 71 
Spurius Cassius, suspected of affecting Soveraigrity, because 
hee had published the Agrarian Law. 1838 -Arnold Hist. 
Rome L ix. 161 An agrarian law for the division of a certain 
proportion of the public land. 

2 . gen. Relating to, or connected with, landed 
property. Agrarian outrage, an act of violence 
originating in discord between landlords and tenants. 

17.. in Somers's Tracts 11 .453 Whatever Reflections may 
he rais’d from the Agrarian Principles. 1833 Gen. P. Thome- 
son Exerc. 11842) I L 422 Have not your landlords brought 
you to the very eve of an agrarian war? 1876 Rogers Pol. 
Econ.xm. 23 The Irish land system familiarised the peasantry 
with agrarian outrages. 

3 . Of, relating to, or connected with, cultivated 
land, or its ctdtivation. 

1792 A. Vot'NG Trav. France 197 Signore Giobcrt, acade¬ 
mician, and of the agrarian society, 1864 Bcrton Scot 
Abroad 11 . ii. 163 The heartless agrarian devastation accom¬ 
panying the movements of the Russian troops. 1867 J. 
Draper A titer. Civ. IFar I. xxvi. 445 The only bulwark .. 
against the clamoring rule of agrarian majorities. 

4 . Rot. Growing wild in the fields. Also, name 
proposed by H. C. Watson for the lowest of the 
altitudinal zones of vegetation, within the limits 
of the cultivation of com. 

1843 H. C. Watson Distrib. Brit. PI. 34 Agrarian region. 
1861 Bvcrman Rep. Brit . Assoc. (L.) We believe that the 
charlock is only an agrarian form of brassica. 

B, sb. 


1 . An agrarian law. 

1656 Harrington Oceana 54 <R.) An equal agrarian is a 
perpetual law establishing and preserving the balance of 
dominion. 1823 Lamu Elia Scr. 1. xvi. (1865) 125 The estate 
has passed inio more prudent hands, and nothing but an 
agrarian can restore it. 

2 . One in favour of a redistribution of landed 
property.’ 

1818 Sol they in (L Rev. XIX. 97 An Agrarian of three 
hours standing. 1882 Goi.dw. Smith in Pall flail G. 24 
May 2 The agrarians will be satisfied with nothing short of 
the total spoliation of the landowners. 

Agrarianism (agre^rianiz’m). [f. prcc.+-is>t.] 

1 . The principle of a uniform division of lands. 

1808 W, Tavlor in Month. Mag. XXVI. 109 A poor's rate 

.. is an assurance-premium against agrarianism : it is a quit- 
rent paid to the sovereign people for a recognition of indi¬ 
vidual titles of possession. 

2 . Political agitation or civil dissension arising 
from dissatisfaction with the existing tenure of the 
land. 

1861 Got.mv. Smith Irish Hist, it Irish agrarianism is., 
the offspring of a barbarism prolonged hy unhappy circum¬ 
stances. 1869 Times 15 Oct., Condemn agrarianism by all 
means, pursue with whatever rigour you can those who com¬ 
mit or abet its crimes. 

Agrarianize (agre®*rHnaiz), v. [f. as prcc. + 
-izeT] 

1 . To apportion land by an agrarian law. 

1846 in Worcester. 

2 . To imbue with the ideas of agrarianism. 

1883 j. Convex in Pall Mall G. 9 Jan. 1/1 Emigration has 
democratized the peasants; evictions have agrananized the 
artisans. 

Agrarie, -ary, obs. by-form of Agrarian. 

t Agra'SS, agerse, adv., prop .phr. Obs . rare- 1 , 
[A prep . 1 in + Grass.] In the {pass or blade. 

1340 Ayenb. 36 Corn agerse, he vines in flouringe. 
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Agraste, pa. pple. of Aggkack v. Obs. 
t AgraU‘nte, v. Ohs. rare. [a. OFr. agraunte-r, 
f. a to +graunler to Grant.] To promise, to grant. 

1303 R. Brunnf. Hattdl. Sy/me^ 163 poghc euery day a man 
hyt hauntc ^yt wyl no man be hyl agraiinte Ipa. pplc.]. 

Agrayde, variant of Agraith v. Ohs. 
tA'gre, v. Ohs. rare- 1 , [a. OFr. agrier, aigrier 
(cf. mod. Fr. aigrir) to torment, f. aigre; see Eager 

a .] To torment, vex. 

1495 Caxton Vitas Patr. (\V. de Worde) r. xxxvi, 3*^/2 
See ye not how this folysshe hermyte agryth & scornyth us, 
by cause he hathe not be ouercome ? 

Agreable, -blet6, obs. var. Agreeable, -bilitv. 
Agreage, variant of Aggrege v. Ohs. 
t A great, adv., prop . phr. Ohs. [A prep . 1 in 
v Great a. Cf. Fr. cn gros. The expanded forms 
of great, in great , often occur.] In gross, in the 
gross, en masse ; by the whole piece, lump, or lot. 

150* Arnold Chron . ( x8t 1 > 72 A dwelling hous is hired of 
gret and aflir leten .. to sundry folkis .. the hirer in gret.. 
shall offir to God .. for the rent of all. 1580 Baret Atvearie 
A 234 Agreat or altogithcr, Vnitterse. To take a workc 
agreat or vpon a price, 1632 Bp. M. Smith Sen//. 9 Certainc 
young men .. beholding fishermen making of a draught, 
agreed with them a.grcat for their draft. 1692 Colls, Agrat , 
by the great or lump. 1775 Ash, Agreat, by the great, by 
the job. 

+ Agreation, Ohs. rare- 1 , [a. Fr . agreat ion 
(Colgr.) n. of action f. agrier \ see Agree and 
-at io.\.] Agreeing, agreement. 

1643 Prynnb Sov. Power of Pari. 201 Underneath were 
the signatures of the Deputies .. and underneath them, was 
written the agreation of the Councell of Stale, 
f Agree*, adv. Obs. [a. Fr. agre, f. a to, at +gre, 
earlier gred, gret, that which pleases, gree, liking or 
pleasure:—L. grat-tnn that which is pleasant or 
gratifying.] According to one’s liking; pleasantly, 
kindly, in good part. 7 b take a-gree, to lake kind¬ 
ly, or in good part, to receive with satisfaction. 

<1400 Rom. Rose 4349 Whom l ne fonde froward ne felie, 
But toke agree alle bool my play. 

Also anglicized as in, at, to gree: see GREE sh. 

1366 Maunoev. xxix. 295 That God take hire Servysc to 
gree. c 1400 Rom. Rose 42 God grauntc me in gre that she 
it take. C1430 I.vdg. Rochas (1554' 1. xviii. 33 b, Rightful 
iudges his sentence toke atgrec. 

Agree (agrr)> v.; also 4-6 agre, aggre. [a. OFr. 
agtf-er, cogn. w. Pr., Sp. Pg. agradar, It. aggro/tare 
:—late L. * adgrdla-rc, aggr-, f. ad to 4- grit Hire, to 
make agreeable, f. grot-its agreeable. ifS.tuhetjinire, 
aggravdre, altevidrc.) Also aphetized as Ghee.] 

I. To please or be pleased, 
fl. irons. To be lo the liking of (any one), to 
suit the humour of, to please. (Obj. orig. indirect, 
dot. in Fr.) Ohs. a. Of a thing. 

£'1374 Chaucer Troyl/ts i. 409 Ifharmeagrc me, ye, wherlo 
than 1 pleync? |S’a inal mio grado, il lamentar che vale'fl 
£*1450 Merlin 82 Yef the kynges profer myght not agre the 
lady, and .. hir frcndcs. 

f b. Of a person : To please, to satisfy. Ohs. 

^1430 \sivc..'Rochas ix. xxxviii b <1554) 217 a, Great comfort 
Of trust I should agreen your noblesse. <1450 IjONF.lich 
Graalll. 105 ^ow, sire, agreen 1 wolde ful pleyn. 1475 Rh. 
A ’oblesse (i860) 30 Finding bothe horsruetc and mannysinete 
to youre soudeours .. without contenting or agreing hem. 

t 2 . To be pleaded with (prendre agri ); to re¬ 
ceive or take in good part; to accept favourably; to 
favour. (Cf. Fr. agrees mes respects.') Also ahsol. Obs. 

a 1500 MS. Hart. 7526, 35 Be mcrcyfulle, agre, lake parte 
and sumwhat pardoone. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leant, n. xiv. <5 3 
(1873) The principles to be agreed hy all. 1642 I'ind. of the 
Ring 1 Those who will not agree the Ceremonies. 

IX. To make agreeable or harmonious. 

+3. trans. To make (persons) pleased with, or 
well-disposed towards each other; to reconcile, 
make friends. Obs. 

1489 Plump ton Corr. 82 The dayes men cannot agre us. 
1530 Palsgr. 619/2, ) make at one, 1 agre folkes that were 
fallen out. 1587 Hounshkd Chron. 11 . 54 To agree the king 
ami the pope. Ibid. 1 . x88/i lliscoosen .. the which trauellcd 
to agree him with the king. 1655 J. Jkxnings Etise 86 The 
governour, desirous lo agree them, had slraitly forbid them 
fighting. 

4 . To bring into harmony (things that differ); to 
conciliate or arrange (a difference). Now only of 
discrepant accounts and the like. 

1572 Lament. Lady Scott, in Sc. Poems of 16 th e. 11 . 247 
To aggre this ciuile difference. 1596 Spenser F. Q. u. iv. 3 
Some troublous uprore, Whereto he drew in haste it to agree. 
1638 Chillixc, worth Reiig. Prat. 1. in. §7. 130 Mcanes of 
agreeing differences are cither Rationall .. or voluntary. 
1653 Molcroft Procopius 1. 16 Having agreed the War with 
the Franks. 1706 Kstcourt Fair Example v. 1. 69 Do but 
agree the matter between you. 1785 T. Jefferson Corr. 
Wks. 1850 I. 381 11 is difference with the Dutch is certainly 
agreed. Mod. {Book-keeping) Have yon agreed the balance? 
>.0, we have not yet agreed the items of die accounts. 

1 5 . To arrange, concert, or settle (a thing in 
which various interests are concerned). Ohs. 

1523 Ln. Berners Froissart I. 86 Whan that this sayde 
trewse was agreed. 1658 9 Nevili.e in Burton’s Diary (1828) 
Ill. 194 If you leave it without agreeing the security. 1679 
Burnet Hist. Ref 1 . 586 The king sent Sir Ralph Sadler to 
him, to agree the marriage. 1715 — Own Time H. 380 He 
hail agreed a match for him with his brother the duke of 
Zell for his daughter. 1718 Port: Iliad iv. 186 Did I for this 
agree The solemn truce? 


III. To become well-disposed, Lo accede. 

f6. reft, (from 3.) To make oneself well-disposed, 
lo become favourable, to accede, consent to. Ohs. 

c 1450 Merlin 84 The kyngc hadde a-greed hym-self all lo 
theire ordenaunce. 1523 Ln. Berners Froissart 1 . cccvi. 461 
Dame, I agre me well to your desyre. *574 tr. Littleton , 
Tenures no a, I agree me to the grauntc made to you. 

7 . intr. (from reft.) To become favourable ; to 
give consent, lo accede, a. with inf, or stibord. cl. 

£*1374 Chaucer Troylus m. 81 Ye woldc .. agreen that I 
may ben he. 1597 Daniel Civ, Wares 11. xli, The Realnic 
.. will never gree To have a right succession overthrowne. 
1658-9 Baynes in Burton's Diary (1828; IV. 123 The Act 
of Union agrees, that they shall have thirty members. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11.x 19 He reluctantly agreed .. that 
some indulgence should l>e granted to the Presbyterians, i860 
Tvndai.1. Glac. 1. § 16. 104 He then agreed to make the trial. 

b. with to (a proposal, conditions, etc.) 

*1400 Desfr. Troy vm. 3649 All agreit to J?e gate with a 
genie wille. c 1450 Merlin 85 Will yc .. agreen to the acorde 
and ordenaunce of these wort hy turtles V 1475 C.\ xton Jason 
35 They that at ihc lirste requests of their loners agree lo 
them ought lo be ashamed. 1535 Covi kdale i Mace. i. 42 
All the Hcithen agreed to thcconunaundcmeni of kynge An- 
tiochus. 1591 Siiaks. 1 Hen. I 7 . v. v. 88 Post .. to France, 
Agree to any cotienants. 1759 Robi:rim>s Hist. Scott. 1 . 11. 
105 It was not possible lo agree to a proposal so extraordinary 
ami unexpected. 1876 Freeman .Yorm. Com/. IM.xii. 193 
Till he agreed to the hard conditions. 

c. ahsol. ami passive. 

1461 1 'aston Lett. 398 II. 23 If ye wol have her hom to you 
for a seacon .. my must re is agreed. 1476 Plumpton Corr. 

37 You must desicr the sheriffe to serve it, yf so Ix; that ye 
agre not. 1534 I ,i>. Berners Gold. Rh. M. A a ret .«15461 N v, 
Thotighe fortune denic hym at one howre, yet at an other 
lime, she agreeth. 1590 Siiaks. ( our. Err. 1. i. 61 Unwilling 
I agreed. 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Gnidi 46 Austrian 
Melternich Can fix no yoke unless the neck agree. 

d. with clause : To concede, grant, accede to the 
opinion, that a thing is so; formerly, a thing to he so. 

1606 G. W[oodcockk| Hist. JnstineZx/ Whivh grace though 
the (lodds had not agreed to he due vnlo her. yet, eic. 1658 9 
Morwici: in Burton’s/Vary <1828 IV. iqo, l can never agree j 
that to be law which is dissonant to reason. 1765 Harris 
Three Treat, l 14 We have agreed it, replied he, to lx* neces* I 
sary. Mod. 1 agree that he is the ablest of the candidates. 1 

+ 8 . To accede to the opinion of (a person); to 
assent ; passing into sense of agree 7 cdth (1 2). Ohs. ; 

1526 Tindai.i: . lets v. 40 To him they agreed [>o Cranm., 
Genes 1 ., 1611; Wvcur, Rhc/n consented], a 1556 (’ranmfr 
Whs. I. 25 Cyril .. agreed to Nestorius in the substance of 
the thing that was eaten. 1561 T. NI ORTON J tr. Calvins 
Instit. i. 17 T hey were hy no other mcanc brought to agree 
vnto him. 1580 Baret Atvearie A 239 To Agree to one or | 
to be of his opinion. 1641 W. Cartwright Lady Err,inf 
111. i. 11651) 31, I must not agree I'you, to pass by What you 
have said. 

IV. To come into harmony. 

9 . intr. (? for reft.) To come into accord or 
harmony, lo become of one mind, make up differ¬ 
ences, become friends. Const, with. Still dialectal 
* Kiss and ’gree attain.’ 

1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes j. xiv. 60 lie aggreed and 
made peas wyth mayencyeiis. 1535 C.'overuall iMaec. .\i. 

26 Yf thou sende vnto them & agre with them. 1548 11 all 
Chron. (18091 3 If you of yotirselfcs will not agre, 1 M ill not 
study how to agre you. 1597 Daniel Civ. if'ares 111. <R. 
Till all inflamed they all at once agree. 1723 Br. alkali. Whs. 

1 . 260 To agree with our Adv ersary while we arc in the way 
to Judgement. (See Bmi.E Matt. v. 25.) 

10 . T o come into accord as to something, a. spec, i 
To come to terms about ihe price of anything, to 
bargain, contract. ? Obs. 

1526TiNDAt.K Matt. xx. 2 And he agreed with the labourers 
for a peny a daye [so 1611; Wvci.ie, Khan., made covenant]. 
1580 Baret Atvearie A 239 To agree or consent as concern¬ 
ing the act or deede, price, etc. 1669 Pkpys /Vrt^(i877i V. 
431 To the cahinci-snops, to look out, and did agree, for a 
cabinet to give my wife. 

b. Const, on, as to, [of obs.) a matter or point. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froissart 1 . Ixiii. 86 And so contynued 
a xv\ dayes, and agreed of no poynt of effect. 1603 Green- 
wf.v Tacit ns Ann. vi. vii. <1622* 131 To lay downc such things 
as they agree of. 1607 Siiaks. Pimon 111. vi. 76 To lei the 
meat cooie, ere ue can agree upon the first place. 1651 
Honmcs Lei'inthnn 11. xxiii. 125 Judges he himself agrees on. 
1657 Sir C. Pack in Burton’s Diary <1828) II. 160 It will be 
hard for the Committee to agree of names. 1804 W. ’Taylor 
in Ann. Rev. II. 273 A convention has been agreed on rela¬ 
tive to this subject. 1876 Freeman .Yornr. Com/. 111 . xii. 104 
Terms of reconciliation were readily agreed on. 

C. with inf, or subord. cl. 

1572 Lament. Lady Scott, in Sc. Poems of 1 6th c. 11 . 248 
^e aid aggre To crowne and place him in authoritic. 1781 
Gibbon Dec/. «y F. xi, They agreed to censure the corrupt 
management of justice and the finances. 1810 Coleriogf. 
Friend vii.vi. (1867) 379 His lordship and Sir Alexander Ball 
‘ agreed to differ.’ 1852 Dickf.ns Bleak Ho. 11 .43 We.. had 
little in common even before we agreed to differ. Mod. They 
agreed that the matter should stand over for the present. 

V. To be in harmony. 

11 . To be in harmony or unison in opinions, 
feelings, conducl, ele. ; to be in sympathy; lo live 
or act together harmoniously; lo have no causes of 
variance. (Simply, or with together ; or const, with.) 

1548 UDAt.L, etc. Matt, xxviii. (R.) My spirite agreeth not 
with the spirite of this worlde. 1596 Siiaks. Merch. I ' en . 11. 
ii. 107 How doost thou and thy Master agree? 1 haue 
brought him aprcscot; how gree you now? 1639 Fuller 
Holy War it. xi. (1840) 63 These cities .. agreed so well to- 
gether, that they were called sisters. 1642 — Holy fr Prof 
St. v. xix. ^38 h is probable that in Noahs Ark the wolf 
agreed with the lam be. 1720 W atts Divine Songs xvii, Birds 


in'their little nests agree. 1726 Gay Fables 1. xxl. 43 In 
ev’ry age and clime wc see, Two of a trade’can ne'er agree. 
1807 Craube Par. Reg. 1.88 And where they once agreed, to 
cavil now. Adage , ‘Friends agree best separate.' 

12 . To be of the same mirnl as lo particular 
points ; to concur with a person in an opinion, as 
to a matter, that such is the fact, or (pbsi) such lo he 
the fact. (See also 7, S.) 

1494 Faiiyan l vii. 12 The more partie of wryters agreen, 
that he rilled this lie of Brytayne by ihe tcrnte of xl. yercs. 
1580 Baret AEoearie A 239 The one tours discent, or the 
atiihours doe not agree in this poynt. 1652 Nfediiam tr. 
SeIdea's Mare Cl. 267 A-. to . . its beginning, they agree 
with Ingulphtis ami Hoveden. 1663 Bltli R Hiutibr. 1. i. 
426, I would say Kyc, for h‘ had but one, As most agree, 
though some say none. 1706 1 h: Foe Jure Div. 1. 3 All 
11 istories agree him to he a Tyrant. 1769 Junius Lett, xxx v. 
162There is one point in which they all agree. 1877 Mozliv 
i ni’.’. St rut, v. 102 Nolnxly supposes that the suitors in our 
ct)iirts agree with the judge when he decides against them. 

b. Hence, To agree with an opinion or statement. 

1530 Palsgr. 418 2, 1 agree with his opyniou toiichyng 
this mater. 1781 Burke Corr. 118441 II. 412 To know any 
man’s story that you cannot agree with. Mod. \ do not 
agree with what has been said by the Iasi speaker. 

13 . Of things: To be in harmony, to accord, to 
coincide in any respect, a. simply. 

1570 Billingsley Fuel id 1. viii. 7 Ihinges which agree 
together: are e<piall the one to the other. 1580 Baku .*//- 
vearie A 239 To agree or an:<»r<le: t<> serue to the purj^ose. 
( ongruo, 1596 Siiaks. Turn. She, v. ii. i At last.. our iarring 
notes agree. 1611 Bible Mark xiv. 56 'Their witness agreed 
not together. 1782 Pittrsi lev Corr. ( hr. I. m. 305 All the 
accounts sufficiently agree. 1871 Bali. Stew art Heat $ 70 
The two s«;ale> agree almost exactly at 62° while they difler 
sensibly at 72 J . 

b. with with. 

1494 Fabvan 3 And cause it lo agre with other oleic 
storyes. 1608 Shaks. Peril. 11. v. j 8 Mistress., your clioiie. 
agrees with mine. 1651 Hoiuies i.eviathau n. x.w. 1 -i U 
l>est agreeth with the conclusions they would inferre. 1674 
Pi aveord Shill of Mtts. 11.94 Till it agree in sound with your 
Treble open. 1734 tr. Rollins . Irn. J/ist. 1827' 1 . 11. 363 
The expedition .. ratmoi agree in time with the siege nf 
'Tyre, i860 Tvnoai.i. Gia.. 11. $ 14. jot 'This quite agrees 
with the Mews now generally entertained. 

14 . To be consistent, to answer to, correspond with . 
fa. with to. Ohs. 

1526 Tindai.i: Mark xiv. 70 Thou arte of * ialile, and thy 
spe.iche agreth therto |so Cranm., Gem-v.. 1611]. 1625 Bi*kgi s 
Pers. Tithes 50 'This Statuie agreeth to the best Knglish 
Canon I.aw. 1659 l|\VMoNU(b/ J's. wii. 13.92 This pet- 
fectly agrees to the roiitext. 1708 Swm Whs. > 175^* 11 . 7.’* 
The coiistitmion of the Knglish government .. to which the 
present establishment of the church doth so happily agree. 
1788 Reid . Ir/sfotte's Logi, iv. $ 3. 77 It agrees to the rules 
of the figure .. it is also agreeable all the general rules. 

b. with with. 

1580 Baret Atvearie A 2^9 The beginning agreeth with 
the endc, Congritttnf extrema prin/is. 1588 Siiaks, Tit .. b 
I. i. 306 Full well . . Agree these 1 )eecls w ith I hat proud bragge 
of thine. 1661 Bramhali. Just. I'ind. iii. 40, I do not see 
why Monasteries might 1101 agree well enough with reformed 
dcuolion. 1661 Bosi.r Spring .V Weight tf Air iii. 1 ioS." 

I find nothing that agrees not with my Ilypothtsis. 1838 
Macaulay in Trevelyan’s Life II. i. 29 lie looked about to 
see how my Horatius agreed with the topography. 

15 . Gramm, To be in * concord’; to take l he 
same gender, number, ease, or person ; as happens 
in inflected lan^ua^es to words in apposition, and 
lo substantives and their attributive words, whclhet 
adjective, verb, or relative. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 38 Adjectyves agre onely in gem In* 
and nonibrc, but theyr \ crlics agre with theyr nominatyve 
cases in nombre and parsone. 1669 Milton Gram. u.Cou* 
eords \Vks. 1847, 4^8 An adjectiue with his substamim- . . 
agrcelth] in gender and case. 1881 M a.son Eng. Grant. § 4^3 
Pronouns must agree in gender, number, and person with 
the nouns for which they stand. 

16 . To be agreeable to, or in harmony with the 
nature or character of. 

fa. To be suitable, appropriate, consonant to. Ohs. 

1541 R. Cofland Guy den's Quest. Cyrnrg ., Other maner of 
hyndynge.. proprely agreeth todepe woundes. 1551 'Tlrni k 
Herbal 115681 114 W'e have no herbe in Knglandc .. lo 
whomc all thes hole descriptions do agre. 1586 J. Hook in 
G i raid its s Hist. I ret. in Hotinsh. II. 153/2 Interred in all 
honorable maner, as lo his estate did agree. 1586 T. B. tr. 
I.a Primaudaye's Fr. Acad, il 11594’ 17 ’The worke of the 
creation can agree to none but to God only. 1637 Gillem-ii 
Eng. Pop. Cerem. 111. viii. 196 The power of Kcclesiaslieall 
jurisdiction doth no more agree to the King, then the power of 
Ecclesiastical! order. 1662 M ore Ant id. agst. A th. 11. ii. 1171 .• 1 
45 That Hypothesis.. which will agree universally to the Air. 
1671 J. Webster Metatlogr. i. 15 Reason agreeth thereto, 
f b. To do well with : formerly said of a person 
agreeing or doing well with food, climate, etc. Ohs. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froissart Il.ciii. 301 To agree w ith the 
ayre not accustomed before. 1530 Palsgr. 419/1, l agre with 
meatc or drinke, I can away wit it. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. 
i. 28 Because your appetites and your digestions doo’s not 
agree with it Ithe leek], l would desire you to cat it. 1681 
Burnet Hist. Ref. 11 . 162 Fagius, not agreeing with this 
air, died soon after. 1697 Drvoen I'irg. Georg, h. 361 Lest 
the Tree Translated, shou'd not with the Soil agree. 

c. now only of food, climate, work agreeing or 
doing well with a person, etc. 

1661 Ixjvkll Hist. Anim. 4- Min., Others are more grosse, 
lough and hard, agreeing chiefely with country persons and 
such as labour. 1669 in Phil. Trans. IV. 981 The Baths 
agree (as the vulgar speaks) with Brass, but not with Iron. 
1796 Mrs. Glassr Cookery xx. 270 Some boil it with milk, 
and it is very good where it will agree. 1855 Bain Senses 
<5- Intcll. ti. ii. §5 (1864) 157 Whether a substance w ill agree 
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or disagree with the stomach. 1858 Thackeray Virginians 
xvi. 126 She wondered whether the climate would agree with 
her. Mod. Sea-bathing does not agree with everybody. 

+ Agree*, sb. Obs . [f. the vb.] Agreeing, 

agreement. 

c 1400 A pot. for Loti. 91 We .. may after agre worschip 
such |>ingis writun. 1590 Greene Orl. Fur. (1599) 8 Shame 
you not, Princes, at this bad agree, To wrong a stranger 
with discourtesie? 

Agreeability (agr/‘abrlhi). Also 4 agre- 
ablete. [In 14th c. a. OFr. agrcabletc n. of state, f. 
agreable : see Agreeable and -tv. Obsolete for 
400 years, and then freshly formed on agreeable : see 
•niLiTV. In Fr. agriablcte was still in Cotgr. 1611; 
obs. in the Academy’s Diet, and in Litlre ; revived 
in 1S60 by Sle.-Beuve as agreabilitel] The quality 
of being agreeable ; agreeableness, especially of 
disposition. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boethius 1099 A! fortune is blisful to a man 
by pc agrcablete or by |>e egalite of hym J>at sufi>e)> it \ed, 1560 
agreeability). [Not in any Diet, of i6ih, 17th, 18th c. In 
Toon 1818 only from Chaucer as above.) 1778 Miss Bursev 
Diary A- Lett. (1854' 1 . 53 She was all good humour . . and 
agreeability. (Surely I may make words when at a loss, if 
Dr. lohnson does.) 1839 Lady Lytton CAereley (ed. 2' 1 . v. 
105 His house was the focus of agreeability. 1854 Thackeray 
Xeioc. II. 4 Remarkable for rank, fashion and agreeability. 

Agreeable (agr/“ab’l), a .; also agreable, ag- 
greable, aggreeable. [a. Fr. agreable capable of 
pleasing, f. agreer to please: see Agree and -able.] 
At a very early dale aphetized to Gueeable. 

1 . To one’s liking or taste; affording pleasure; 
pleasing, pleasant. 

e 1384 Chaucer //. of Fame 1097 Put for the ryme L lyght 
and lewcd % make hyt sumwhat agreable. 1413 I,vi>G. 
t'ylgr. Solute iv. xx. (1483*68 Fycrcer than the fyre he fynd- 
cth the and nothyng agreable. c 1500 Doetr. Good Sen’. 
(1842*4 Speke lytcll and be agreable. 1587 Fleming Contn. 
Jtolinsh. III. 969'2 This man .. had doone to the king and 
realme right agreeable services. 1716 Lady M. W. .Monta¬ 
gue Lett. 2. I. 10 Nothing can lie more agreeable than 
travelling in Holland. 1742 H. Raker Microsc. 11. xxv. 201 
The minute Spiders appear very agreeable in the Micro¬ 
scope. 1779 J. M oori: l till' tf.Soc. 11 .176 Two very agreeable | 
French gentlemen. 1813 Marshall Gardening xix. ed. 5) 
363 Christmas rose L very hardy, a plant or two potted i«. 
agreeable enough at such a season. 1859 Lewis Physiol. 
Com. Life 1 . i. §6. 27 The sensation of Hunger is at first 
rather agreeable, but it quickly becomes unpleasant if pro¬ 
longed. 1874 Daily Sotos 2 June 5'5 Mr. Disraeli'sdefinition | 
of an agreeable man—he who agrees with us. 

b. with to. 

1 1386 Chaucer .1 fan of Laioes T. 767 An heir moore agre- 
able than this to my likynge. 1481 Canton Myrronr in. 
xvi. 170 That lie myght conduyte hym that it myyht be to 
god agreable. 1732 Law Serious Gt//ied. 2*77 Neither of 
which can be any longer agreeable to God. 1863 Sat. Rez\ 
273 That painful manufacture of common-places which is 
called 1 making yourself agreeable to a lady.* 1876 Freeman 
Xorm. Con <7. 1 . 650 They made themselves too agreeable to 
the Knglish women. 

2 . Of a person : Having a liking (to anything) ; 
favourable, propitious ; kindly-disposed, pleased, 
contented {to do anything'. Xow colloquial. 

1467 Sir J. Paston in Lett. 570 11 . 300, 1 kannot in no w>se 
fynde hyr a greable that ye scholde have her dowter. 1494 
Fahyan v. lxxxiii. 61 To whose request the kynge was aggre- I 
able. 1509 Barclay Ship of Footes (1570* 87 God is not sone 
agreable To heare their cry. 1524 Henry VIII in Strypc 
Feel. Mem. (1822) 1 . 11. 43 The kings highnes is agreable to 
be a mediator. 1623 J. Bingh am Xenophon 113 The sacrifice 
\ person ifed\ was not agreeable that day. 1850 Thackeray 
Feud. (1863* 329 1 Well, sir, if Ann *s agreeable, 1 say ditto.' 

+ 3 . Agreeing together; of one mind. Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Agreable, of one consentc, mynde, or wyll. 
Corners. 1567 Jewel Def. A pot. 116111 105 'l’he agreeable 
multitude of many Bishops. 1601 Holland Pliny K\t^\ 1 . 
270 The same fishes in certaine set moneths, are good friends 
and agreeable enough. 

+ 4 . Of things (rarely of persons): Corresponding, 
conformable, suitable, fitting, a. Mutually corre¬ 
sponding, answering to each other, Obs. 

1551 Recoroe Pat/nv. KturwL 11. xx, Vou see the agreable 
sentence of these iij. theoremes to tende to this purpose. 1661 
/list. Parismus if. 80 To see whether his valour and his boast¬ 
ings were Agreable. 1692 Moi.vnkux in Lee he s Lett. (17081 
14 These two places have been stumbled at by some as not 
consistent To me they appear, and are, very agreeable. 

t b. Answering to the circumstances, or to the 
genera) order of things ; suitable, fitting. Obs. 

1601 Dolman Fr. Acad. (16181691 Which consideration 
is every whit agreeable in each part of the /odiacke. 1674 
N\ Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 70 *Tis agreeable, that we cannot 
otherwise have the heaven, in the world, than as to sence 
above us. x68*Grew Aunt. Plants m. n. iii. $ 14 And so make 
a vessel of a wider, as a more agreeable Itore. 

•fc. with 'toilA : In accordance, in harmony; har* 
monious, congruous, consistent. Obs. 

1557 Recoroe IVhetst. T iij, Their lengthe is agreable with 
their bredthe, and so thei make square figures. ^ 1594 Carew 
tr. Duarte's Trial of Wits <t6t 6) 102 That which is agree¬ 
able with his natural! abilitie. 1655 Culpepper Riverius 1. 
i. 5 Blood-letting is not agreeable with Fleginatick Diseases. 
1783 Boswell Johnson (1816) IV. 249 Your anxiety about 
my nealth is.. very agreeable with your general kindness. 

d. with unto* to : Conformable (to a standard or 
design), corresponding, answering ; suitable; in 
accordance with. Now only of things immaterial. 

<•1385 Chaucer Leg. G. tVom.66 8 Most agreable unto inyn 
entent 1547 Bale.SW. Wks. (1849)232 Though in faith she 
were not agreeable to the world’s wild opinion. 1548 Udall, 


etc. Erasm. Parafhr. Matt. iii. 4 11 is dyet was agreable unto 
hi* apparel). 16215 Burges Pers. Tithes 22 ’Phis is neither 
agreeable to Religion nor conscience. 1609 Bentley Phalaris 
§ 2. 28 About LXX X Years later: Which is agreeable to Sai¬ 
das, who places him 'about the Lll Olympiad. 1 1776 Adam 
Smith //. A* I. i. v. 48 It rarely happens that these are 
exactly agreeable to their standard. 1855 Bain Senses 4- 
Intel/. 11. ii. § 11 (1864* 195 It is agreeable to all experience. 

5 . In this sense it is often used adverbially for 
Agreeably: In a manner answering to, in ac¬ 
cordance with, in conformity with ; according to. 

1549 Latimer 7 Serm. hef. Edw. VI (1869) 25 Toaccomodate 
hymsclfc and hys matter a grecable vnto the comfortc, and 
amendcmeiite of the audience. 1614 Sf.lden Titles of Honor 
285 They haue also, agreeable with the identitie of Thane 
and Steward, certain Stewarties at this day. 1710 Palmer 
Proverbs 249 Rakes and clowns.. will.. treat you agreeable 
to their own humour. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth III. 173 
The F.arl entered, agreeable to the Prince's summons. 

f 6. subs/, (ns in mod. Fr.) a. An agreeable per¬ 
son. Cf. Mu incapable. Obs. 

171a Addison Sped. No. 511 ? i There were as many ugly 
Women as Beauties or Agreeables. 
h. fl. Agreeable things. Cf. eatables, valuables, etc. 

1812 Henry Camp. agsf. Quebec 94 Accompanied by all 
those agreeables which render the cultivator of the earth the 
most happy of human beings. 1822 Coi.krhxje Lett., Con¬ 
fers. 11 . 99 Superficial Advantages and outside Agreeables. 

Agreeableness (agrrab’Ines). [f. prec.+ 

-N'Kjss.] 

1 . The quality of being agreeable, or of giving 
pleasure ; plensingness, pleasantness. 

1611 Cotgr., Agreeablett , agreeablenesse, acceptablcncsse. 
1610 31 Donne Sell et/ons <1840* 160 Loveliness of person, 
agreeableness of conversation. 1667 Boyle Orig. Formes <y 
Qnal., Beauty.. is made up of Symmetry of parts, and ngrcc- 
ablcncssc of colours. 1709 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 
l.xiv. 106 Leave me my.. agreeableness and genius, but leave 
me also my sincerity. 1725 De Foe I 'ey. round U 'arid (18401 
159 The agreeableness of the climate, a 1763 .Siienstone 
Ess. 213 Virtue and agreeableness are, 1 fear, too often 
separated, r 1815 Miss Austen Xorthaug. Ab. 11833* I. x. 
58 We have entered into a contract of mutual agreeableness. 
1870 Hawthorne Eng. Xote-Bhs. 118791 1 ; 128 Vou might 
enjoy its agreeableness without suspecting it. 

+ 2 . The quality of being conformable to, or con¬ 
sistent zvitA ; conformity, consistency. Obs. 

1557 Recordk ll'hetst. G ij, There appeareth a greate agre- 
ablenes, l>etween like flattes, and square noml)ers. 1667 II 
More Div. Dial. v. xli.(171 U523 Sing nn Tragical strain in 
agreeableness to the last Thunder. 1690 J. Norris Beati¬ 
tudes 11694' 1 . 166 Some Likeness or Agreeableness between 
the Faculty and the Good to be enjoy'd. 1710 Pruh \ux 
Orig. Tithes ii. 43 The strength of every Precedent lyeth in 
its agreeableness with the I^aw. a 1797 Burke Ess, Drama 
Wks. X. 159 The incompatibility or agreeableness of incidents 
.. with the probable in fact, but with propriety in design. 

Agreeably agrrabli adz*. In 4 agreablely. 
[f. Agreeable + -ly-.] In an agreeable manner. 

1. In a way which pleases, or suits the inclina¬ 
tion ; pleasantly. 

1 1374 Chaucer Boethius 43 With hem Jxit cucry fortune 
receyucnagrcablclyor egally. 1597 8 Bacon Ess. i Arh. 120/1 
To spenkc agreeably to him with whome we deale. 1740 61 
Mrs. Dei.any Life <y Core. < 1861 * III. 300, I sj>cnt an hour 
and a half very agreeably. 1842 Macaclav Lays 11864' Pref. 
25 He .. tells very agreeably the stories of Klfledaand Llfrida. 

2 . In a manner suiting, corresponding, or answer¬ 
ing to ; in conformity or accordance to it A. 

1461 Poston Lett. 407 fl. 34 A signement sufficient to hem 
aggreabili for the seid payment. 1611 Biui.e 1 F.sdr. viii. 12 
Agreeably to that which is in the Law of the Lord. ^1745 
Swift // ks. 11 . 28 Men should act agreeably to the motive 
of that respect. 1769 Robertson Chas. /’, 111 .x. 252 Agree¬ 
ably to the manifesto which he had published. 1837 j. 1 L 
Ni wman Proph. Of. Church 10S Agreeably with this antici¬ 
pation, the Church of Rome .. is led to profess to know not 
only infallibly but completely. 

t b. without to : fa' In a way that corresponds to 
something else ; correspondingly, conformably. ( b) 
In ways that correspond to each other, in the same 
way, uniformly, similarly. Obs. 

1561 J. Daus tr. But linger on Afocal. (1573') 91/b, The 
Scripture euery where agreeably witnesseth, that the Saintes 
in beauen are free from grefes. 1563 Homilies 11. (1859)421 
And St, Peter most agrecahly writing in this behalf saith. 
1596 Spenser F. (?. vt. vii. 3 Two Knights .. The which were 
armed both agreeably. 1659 Hammond On Ps. 2 And agree¬ 
ably the fiftieth Psalm inscribed to Asaph. 1718 J.Chamblr- 
l.AYNK A'e/ig. Philos. 11 . xxii. § 28 Another experiment proved 
the same no less agreeably. 

f c. In a way that answers lo circumstances or 
the nature of things ; suitably, fittingly. Obs. 

1754 Richardson Grandi sou II. xxix. 269, I was shy of 
forcing an opportunity, as none agreeably offered. 

f Agree*ance. Obs. [a. OFr. agrlance, n. of 
action f. agreer : see Agree and -ance.] The act 
of agreeing ;- Agreement in several of its mean¬ 
ings. Obs. 

1536 B ELLEN pi. NE Cron. Scott. (1821) II. 333 King Johuc .. 
to eschew the present dangeir, maid aggreance with his pre- 
latis. 1549 Coverdale Erasm. Paraphr. llebr. iii. 6 If we 
dooc slyII ahyde in the concorde and agreaunce of the house. 
1559 in Srrype's Ann. I. 1. App. xvi, The diversity of our 
fasting setteth forth the'more the agreeance of our faith. 
1599 Jas. 1 Basil. Dor. (16821 To Reader, What aggreance 
and conformitie he ought to keep betwixt his outward be¬ 
haviour .. and the vertuous qualities of his minde. 1714 Mil- 
bourne Traitods Reward 19 In agreeance with God's laws. 

Agreeand, northern form of Agreeing ppl. a. 
Agreed (agred), ppl. a. [f. Agree v. + -ed.] 


1 1 . Pleased, satisfied, contented. Obs. 

1418 Hen. V in Ellis Orig. Lett. in. 27 I. 64 That he be 
contented and agreed in the best wyse as longeth vnto hym. 
C1450 I.ONEUCH Graal II. 233 Thanne the kyng agreed he 
was Of the veniawnce in that plas. 

+ 2 . Made pleasing or satisfaclory. Obs. 
c 1400 Fpiph. (Tn mb. 1843)113 Unto God 1 say in sot he lies 
Aboue all this agreed is hur mekcncs. 

3 . Drought into harmony; united in feeling or 
sentiment. 

<11440 Sir Deg rev. 1770 Giff 3c holde us a-gret, Shall I 
never ete mete. 1535 Coyeruai.e Amos iii. 3 Maye twaine 
walk together excepic they be agreed amonge them selues? 
x6xi Ibid., Can two walke together, except they be agreed? 
1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Gitidi 100 Our Tuscans .. rising 
up agreed And bold. 

4 . Come to one and the same opinion ; at one as 
lo a matter in question. 

1613SHAKS. Hen. I HI, v. iii. 87 Are you all agreed, Lords? 
1659 Starkey in Burton's Diary {iZvfr IV. 353 We are agreed 
of the substance. 1769 Junius Lett . iii. 18 In the two next 
articles, 1 think, we are agreed. 1833 1 It. M artineau Brooke 
Farm iv. 47 He and 1 Mere never agreed about matters of 
that kind. 1842 J. II. Newman Par. Serm. (ed. 2) V. xvi. 
261 He professes to be agreed with me. 

5 . Arranged or settled by common consent. 

1613 .Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. iii. 87 It stands agreed .. by all 
voices. 1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Mod. 8/2 Retired to an agreed 
solitariness. 1732 Pope Ess. on Man iv. 219 Heroes arc 
much the same, the point’s agreed. 1806 W. ’Baylor in Ann. 
Rev. IV. 256 The best standard is not yet agreed. 

In this sense agreed on is now more usual. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. it. i. 272 Your down' ’greed on. 
1651 Hobbes Leviathan n. xxv. 125 To be judged by men 
agreed on by Consent. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 
22t To take leave of them and receive her agTeed-on portion. 
Mod. They met at the place agreed on. 

6. As a rejoinder: Consented to; granted, ad¬ 
mitted, or accepted. = ‘ I agree to the proposal.’ 

1794 Sot they Hot, Bay Eel. ii. Wks. II. 75 Suppose we 
leave awhile this stubborn soil, To eat our dinner and to rest 
from toil. Agreed. Yon tree .. Forms with its shadowy 
l>oughs a cool retreat. 

Agreef, agrefe, agreve, adv.phr. See Agrtef. 
Agreer (agrraj). [f. Agree v. + -er 1 .] One 
who agrees ; an adherent. 

1548 Geste Prince Masse 75 As well of thee agreers and 
favourers therof, as of the authors and doers of the same. 
a 1603 (>. buz, in Froude Hist. Eng. Vll. 485 The agreers 
..gave more credit thereunto than unto their own wits. 
1611 Fi.orio, Componitore , a framer, an agreer, a maker. 

Agreeing tagr/iq), vbl. sb. [f. Agree v. + 
-ing L] A coming to or lieing in harmony. 

1548 Udall, etc, Mark xiv. 14 <R.) This house presenteth 
vnto vs the agreyng and fremlely felowshyp of the church. 
1580 IIollvbanu Treas. Fr. Tong., Accord de sons ff chosen 
different es, agreeing of disagreeing thinges. 1591 Percivall 
Sf. Diet., Concorde, agreeing. 1611 Cotgr., A great ion, an 
agreement, concord, assent, consent; also, an agreeing. 
1865 CAKt.vn: Fredk. Gt. I. 11. iv. 65 Inextricable coil of 
claiinings, quarrellings and agreeings. 

Agreeing (agr/iij), ppl. a. North, agreoand. 
[f. Agree v. + -ing-.] 

f 1 . In conformity with, conformable, correspond¬ 
ing, or answering lo. Obs. 

1540 Whitt inton Tu ttys OJfyce t. 2 That thyngc .. to my 
(lignite mooste agreynge. a 1555 Bradloru IVks. 189 What 
is more necessary than meat and drink, or more agreeing to 
nature ? 1687 Settle Rtf. Dtydens Plays 4 How agreeing 
Images are to the Mahumetan Worship.. 1 leave to the 
judicious to censure. 

2 . Of tlie same mind or nature; concurring, ac¬ 
cordant, harmonious, unanimous. 

1557 Karl Surrey Aeneid 11. 292 The people cried with 
sondry greeing shoutes. 1581 Lambardk Eireu. 1. ix. (1602) 
38 The agreeing opinion of all the judges. 1677 Gale 07 . 
Gentiles 1. in. ii. 33 In the ancient fables, there is no uni¬ 
forme, and .. agreeing histone to be exspected. 1703 Rowl 
Fair Pen it. in. i. 1097 The kind consent of our agreeing 
minds. 1880 Cvpi.es Hum. Exp. iii. 51 The largest number 
of agreeing units. 

+ 3 . Suiting, doing well with. Obs. 

1620 Yknner Via Recta v. 86 The milke will be much the 
more agreeing with the stomacke. 1642 Rogers Xaamau 
j 10 A marveilous agreeing nature.. with thecomipt sensuall 
appetite of man. 

•f 4 . adverbially. According/^; = Agreeingly. Obs. 
1526 Tin dale 1 Cor. xv. 3 Christ dyed for our synnes 
agreynge to the scriptures (so Coverd., Cranmer, Geneva ; 
Rhem. and 1611 according to). 1614-25 Bovs Wks. 1630, 
138 A Preacher then must teach agreeing to the faith. 

t Agree’ingly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly-.] In 
an agreeing manner; correspondingly, consistently, 
agreeably, suitably. A greet ugly to, according to. 

1562 Burnynge of Panics Ch. If they.. ministred after one 
sorte, and agremglye through the whole church Uwere good. 
1591 Pu.RCtVALL SA. Diet., Concordemente, agreeingly. 1616 
Sheldon Sum’. Rom. Miracles 32 (T.) Agreeingly to which 
St. Austin contendeth. 1642 Rogers Xaamau 41 He will 
order all meanes most sweetly and agreeingly, to that pur¬ 
pose, 

Agreeinguess (Sgrriijnus). rare [f. as prcc. 
4 --ness.] Inequality of agreeing; ‘ consistence, 
suitableness.’ J. 

Agreement (agr/'-inent). Also 5-6 ag(g)re- 
ment. [a. OFr. agreement , agnhnent, n. of action, 
f. agrkr : see Agree and -ment.] The action or 
fact of agreeing. 

+ 1 . The action of pleasing or contenting; satis¬ 
faction. Obs. 
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1494 Fa by an yi. ccxii. 227 After he had taryed here a cer- 
tayne of tyme, to his agrement and pleasure. 

•f 2 . The action of consenting ; consent. Obs. 

1479 Rokewoodf. in Bury Wills (1850) 52 As welle hy my 
wylfe as by the aggrement of the seid Alice and Robert. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 85/1 lie receyuyd with hys agrement 
the gybet of the crosse. 

f 3 . A setting at one; atonement (both in its 
earlier sense of reconciliation, and its later sense of 
propitiation, satisfaction). Obs. 

i5*6Tindale 1 John iv. 10 Not that wc loued God, but 
that he loued vs, and sent his sonne to make agrement for 
oure sinnes. 1535 Covf.roale Ps. xlviii. 7 No man may de- 
lyucr his brother, ner make agrement for him vnto God. 
— Hebr. it 17 A faithfull hye prest in things concern, 
ynge God to make agrement for the synnes of y* people. 
1557 N. T.tGencv.) 1 John iv. io And sent his sonne to make 
agrement for our sinnes (Rhem. and i6it propitiation). 

4 . A coming into accord ; an arrangement be¬ 
tween two or more persons as to a course of action; 
a mutual understanding ; a covenant, or treaty. 

ct 400 Destr. Troy xix. 7827 pe grekys by agrement of pc 
grcteall, Sent to pe Cite souerao men two. 15*3 Lo. Berners 
Froissart I.cxv. 136 Were not of the agrement with the kyng. 
1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 103 Three times did they drink 
Vpon agreement, of swift Severncs flood. 1611 Bible Dan. 
xi. 6 The Kings daughter of the South shall come to the 
King of the North lo make an agreement. 17*5 He Foe 
/ T oy. round IVorld \ 296 We came to a good agreement 

with him for his reward, i860 Tyndall. Glac. 1. § 10.67 We 
accordingly entered into an agreement with our guide. 

5 . Lazo. A contract duly executed and legally 
binding on the parlies making it. 

1536 in Thy finds Animadv. (1865^ App. 28 In wittynes* 
herof the saide John Wilkinson, lo this agreament bath 
putte his merke. 1751 Chambers Cycl. sac, An Agreement 
executory is when both parties at one time are agreed, that 
such a thing shall be done in lime to come. 1881 F. Pollock 
Trine. Contract (ed. 3) 1 An agreement is, ‘An act in the law 
whereby two or more persons declare their consent as to any 
act or thing to be done or forborne by some or one of those 
persons for the use of the others or other of them.’ 

6. Accordance in sentiment, opinion, action, or 
purpose; harmony, concord ; absence of dissension. 

1528 More Ileresyes i. Wks. 1557, 170/1 The consent and 
comen agrement of the olde holy fathers. 1548 Lo. Somerset 
F.pist. to Scots 241 You loued better disscncion then vnitie, 
dtscorde then agremente. 1652 Burroughf.s F.r/. l/osea 
vi. 105 Agreement in errour is farre worse than division for 
the sake of truth. 1654 Goddard in Burton’s Diary 1828) 
I. 155 He hath espoused Charles Stuart, with whom he is 
fully at agreement. 1692 IWaostafee] Find. Carol, i. 24 
It is not the Crowd, but agreement makes the Company. 
1771 Junius Lett. lix. 307 Neither are we to look for perfec¬ 
tion in any one man, nor for agreement among many. 

7 . Mutual conformity of things, whether due to 
likeness or to mutual adaptation ; concord, har¬ 
mony, affinity. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xliv. 1495' 567 Yrcn 
hath agrement with the stone Adamns, and so the stone 
Adamas draweth yren to itself. 1586 T. B. tr. La Primate 
daye's Fr. Acad. 11. (1594) 531 When the image hath some 
agreement in forme with the thing represented. 1611 Bible 
2 Cor. vi. x6 What agreement hath the Temple of God with 
idoles? 1790 Paley Hor. Paul. i. Wks. 1825 111 . 6 Agree¬ 
ment or conformity between letters bearing the name of an 
ancient author, and a received history of that author’s life. 
1855 Brewster Newton II. xviii. 170 The agreement be¬ 
tween his observations and the theory. 

8. Gramm . Concord; see Agree v. 15. 

1669 Milton Gram. it. Concords (1847) 463/1 The agree¬ 
ment of words together in number, gender, case, and person, 
which is called concord. 1879 J- A. H. Murray Trans. 
Philo/. Soc. 619 In the English ‘the men push the stone,* 
we have neither lormal expression of the destination lof the 
action! nor formal agreement of verh and subject. 

9 . Mostly//. Agreeable qualities, circumstances, 
or accessories. Xow treated as Fr., les agrements. 

1692 DrvufN tr. St. Euremonfs Fss. 376 The Charms and 
Agreements natural to Women. 1732 Mrs. Dei.axv Auto, 
biog. (1861> 1 . 399 She has.. all the agreement of embellish¬ 
ments that can he desired. 1737 War hurt ON itt Boswell's 
Johnson 1 . Introd. 50 The art of adding the agreements lo 
the most agreeable subject in the world, which is literary 
history. 

t Agreemony. Obs. Agreeahleness. A nonce- 
word, probably intended to suggest acrimony. 

1678 Mrs. Behn Sir P. Fancy it. 1. 254 Upon my reputa¬ 
tion, Madam, you're a civil well bred person, you ha\c all 
the agreemony of your sex. 

Agreeve, agreif, agreive, obs. ff. Aggrieve. 
Agregge, earlier f. Agguegk v. Obs., to aggravate. 
Agreith, var.of Agra mi v. Obs ., topreparc, deck. 
Agrese, variant of Aguish v. Obs. t to shudder, 
t Agre’St, a. and sb. Obs. [a. Fr, agreslc, 1 4th c. 

a. It. (and Sp.) agrest e L. agrestds belonging to 
the field, f. ager, agr-utn field.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the open connin', wild; 
hence. Rustic, rude. 

CI420 Pallad. on Husb. xr. 324 The bay of myrte agrest. 
1549 Comf>l. Scotl. (1873) 16 To support & til excuse my 
barbir agrest tennis. 1553 87 Foxe A.q M. 111 . 637 By whose 
unmerciful Nature and agrest Disposition, very many were 
put to death. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 227 His 
more uncomely and aggressed manners, 1775 Ash, Agrest 
(not much used) belonging to the fields. 

B. sb. A nistic, a countryman. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met am. xv. iv, Th' agrestes that sec 
thenne th’erbes & grasse enjoyen them. 

+ Agre*sted, ///. a. Obs. [irreg. f. prec. + -kd, 
as if pa. pple.; cf. adusl-edl] Rustic, ‘countrified/ 


1620 Venner Tia Recta (1650) 70 Of unprofitable nourish¬ 
ment, except for agrested bodies. Ibid. 97 Agrested bodies 
that commonly digest anything that filleth the belly. 

Agrestial (agre-stial), a. [f. L. agresti-s (see 
Agrest) + -alU Cf. cetesli-all] Inhabiting the 
fields or open country; wild ; spec. (Hot.) growing 
wild in cultivated land. 

1607 Torsell Serpents (1653) 638 Other (bees] again are 
altogether wilde, upiandish, and agrestial. 1858 H. C. Wat¬ 
son Cyb. Brit. 111 . 183 A well-established agresl[ilal weed. 

Agrestian (agre’stian), a. and sb. [f. as prec. 

+ -an. Cf. ct/ucs/ri-an.] A. adj. Belonging to the 
country, rustic, rude. B. sb. A rustic, a countryman. 

1845 Hamilton Pop. Fdnc. viii. (ed. 2) 184 We may now- 
survey the agrestian population. Ibid. iii. 43 The figure of 
., the agrestian early learns to stoop. 

Agrestic (agrestikb a .; also 7 agrestick e, 
-ique. [f. 1 ,. agrest-is (sec Agrest) + -tc. Cf. do¬ 
mestic, and for formation forens-ic.] Of or pertain¬ 
ing to the country, rural, rustic; hence, uncouth. 

1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 175 The strong and healthy 
bodies of agrestickc men. a 1646 J.G(rkc;ory 1 . 1 ssyr. Mon. 
(1650! 222 Continual conversation with bruit beast/changed 
his humane disposition into a barbarous and agrestick be¬ 
haviour. x66o Waterhouse Arms 4 Armory 12$ The re-i- 
deuces of Princes were in tents and agrestiqne Pavilion-;. 
1703 Ew.Lyn in Pipy s' Diary 419 He lias his time for his 
agrestic flute, 1880 I >israku F.tnlym. I. xxx. 279 A delightful 
ramble to some spot of agrestic charm. 

t Agrestical, a. Ob$r» [f. prcc. + -aiA Cf. 
comic , comical.] Agrestic. 

1626 in Cockeram ; whence in Bailey, Ash, Tonn. 

+ A’gresty. Obs~° [f. L. agrest-is or Eng. 
Agrest +-yo. C{. modesty.] Rusticity, ‘clown¬ 
ishness/ bailey, and Ash. 

Agreve, obs. form of Aggrieve. 

+ Agricola tion. Obs.-'* [ad, E. agricoldtibn- 
cm, 11. of action, f. agricolti-ri to act a> husband¬ 
man, f. agricola a husbandman ; f. ager, agr - field 
+ cola a tenant; stem col - also in vb. col-ere to take 
care of, till, occupy, dwell.] Tillage of the ground; 
husbandry ; the practice of agriculture. 

1626 in Cockeram ; whence in Bailey, Johnson, Ami, etc. 

Agricole (a-grikpuh. [a. Fr. ngricolc , ad. 1 .. 
agricola (see prec.).] A husbandman ; a rustic. 

1656 Blount Gfossogr ,.. Agricole, a Husbandman, Farmer 
or Plowman. 1882 11 . Mr rivals: Fauci 10/ Bat. III. u. xix. 
159 The agricoles of Mould-on-the-Moss. Ibid. 11 . 1. xxiv. 
105 I11 nine cases out of ten. the agricole sees it not. 

1 Agricolist. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + -1st.] A11 
agriculturist. 

1754 Dodsi.ev Agric. n. RA The pasture ami the food of 
plants First let the young agricolist be taught. 1794 Mrs. , 
Pto zc\ Brit. Synon. li. 271 Those who are speaking with 
agricolists will observe that soil is the word in use. 

Agricolous ,agrrkolas'), a. rare. [f. 1 *'agricole 
agricultural (ad, L. agricola) + -ops. (Hardly a 
serious word.)] Agricultural. 

182$ Syd. Smith in F.din. Rev. XLJI. 36 Upon sacks of wool, 
and on benches forensic, sit grave men, and agricolous per¬ 
sons in the Commons. 1880 Contemp.Rcv. Mar. 413 The 
ordinary member, agricolous, or otherwise. 

Agricultor (re'grikydtoj). ? Obs. [a. L. ag> icitl- 
tor, i.c. agri cultor a tiller of the field. Cf. mod. 
Fr .agricnltenr.] ‘A husbandman. The word in our 
language is modern, but is getting into common 
use/ Todd 1S18. Now very rare. 

1787 Marshall Rur. Eco/t. Nor/. II. (To Reader) 6 For an 
agricultor cannot register an incident. 1839 J. Rogers 
Antipopopr. vi. § 2. 228 A man that keeps a vineyard, a vine¬ 
dresser, or an agricultor. 

Agricultural (a.*grikpdtmral), a. [f. L. agri- 
culttira (see Agriculture) + -At, 1 . Cf. natural, 

E. nalurtllis.] Of or pertaining to agriculture; 
connected with husbandry or tillage of the ground. 

1776 Adam Smiik W. A'. (1869* 11 . tv. ix. 246 The agricul¬ 
tural systems of political economy will not require so long 
an explanation. 1814 St ft H. Davy <title) Agricultural 
Chemistry. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Fug. I. 413 Four shillings 
a w eek therefore were .. fair agricultural wages. 1849 Alison 
Hist. Europe l. ii. § 4. 121 The agricultural population, at 
both periods, was double the manufacturing. 

Agriculturalist (ttgrikHtiuralist). [f. prec. 

+ -tsT. Cf. natnral-ist , constilulional-ist ; but the 
shorter Agriculturist is preferred.] One engaged 
in agricultural pursuits ; a husbandman. 

1812 Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 93 He was an agricul¬ 
turalist, w hich in the vagueness and uncertainty of our lan¬ 
guage is called a farmer. 1854 illustr. Loud. News 14 Jan. 
38 Well known as a scientific and practical agriculturalist. 

Agriculture (x-grikpdtiur, -t/aj). [ad. (prob. 
through Fr. agriculture, 17th c. in l.ittre', L.agri- 
cultnra, i.e. agri cult lira tillage of the land : see 
CVltcrk.] The science and art of cultivating the 
soil ; including the allied pursuits of gathering in 
the crops and rearing live stock ; tillage, husbandry, 
farming (in the widest sense). 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 9 Such toolcs as pertaine 
to Agriculture and hushandrie. 1650 J. Jones Judges 
Judged 35 Their sweet Farmhouses, large fields, and in¬ 
dustrious Agricultures. 1658 Sir 1 ’. Browne Card. Cyrus 
II. 504 Future discovery in Botanical Agriculture. 1751 
Johnson Rambl. No. 145 r 3 If w-e estimate dignity by im¬ 
mediate usefulness, agriculture is undoubtedly the first and 
noblest science. 1831 Scott A. Geierst. iii. 45 A glance round 
the walls showed the implements of agriculture. 


b. restricted to, Tillage, rare, 

1862 Stanley Jerv. Ch. (1877) I. xii. 228The lands, .were 
not fields for agriculture, but pastures for cattle. 

Agriculturer (icgrikp ltiumj). ’IObs, [f. prec. 
+-EK 1 .] One praclically engaged in agriculture, a 
hushandman. (Prob. intended as less scientific in 
meaning than Agriculturist.) 

1812 Colerii>ge Own Times 111 . 751 The interests of agri- 
culturers, whose products feed and clothe this large hody. 
a 1864 Pan dor Whs. (1876) IV. 506 ‘Ploughman’ may be 
accepted for any agriculturer. 

Agriculturism (jegrikultiuriz’m). ? Obs. 
rare [Analogous formation on Agriculturist.] 
’The science of agriculture. Modern / Todd 1818. 
Agriculturist (irgriku ltiurist). [f. Agricul¬ 
ture + -i<r.] (At first) A student of the science 
of agriculture, (but soon extended lo) A professed 
cultivator of the land, a farmer (for which Agri¬ 
culturalist is also used). 

1760 J- Scot 1 Kt logue ii. 1 Chalmers 1810' XVII. 469 Rural 
Business; or, the Agriculturists. 1795 J. Billingsley Agric. 
Sum-. Somerset (17^8) 27s That enlightened agriculturist 
Jethro Tull. 1814 Sir H. Davy Agric . Chem. 4 Both to the 
theoretical agriculturist, and the practical farmer. 1849 
CttHiu.s Sp. 2 We have been accused of having subjected 
the agriculturists of this country to a competition with 
foreigners. 1861 limes 1 June, Re Agriculturist Cattle In¬ 
surance Company. 

fAgrie'f, tulv, (prop, /hr.) Obs.; also 4 5 
ngref e, ogrefe, ngreff, agreve. [A /rep . 1 in + 
Grime.] In grief, as a grievance. Usually To lake 
agric/'. to take it ill or unkindly; the opposite of 
lo tale a-grcc or in grcc. 

c 1300 A\ Alis. 37S5 He tuh hit in heorte agref. 1330 R. 
Bin nxe Chron. tyspatispak Philip ogrefe. t 1386 Chaucer 
Wyf of B. Prol. 191, 1 pray to al this companyc.. As taketh 
nought agreef \v.r. agrief, agrolT, a greue) of that I say. 

1 1420 Sir Amadacc xxx. < 139 Godc Sirs, take no^te on 
grene, For ^e most none take ^our leue. a 1440 Sir Dcgrev. 
467 Madame, lakes not agreve A thyng that y yow say. 
A^rieve, -ance, obs. forms of Aggrieve, -ante. 
+ Agri’ll(e, agrulle (iD, z 1 . Obs. rare. [f.A- 
prej. 1 intensive e Grim..] To j^rovoku, annoy, grieve. 

a 1250 OwlOt Night. 1108 Nc dar me never eft mon a grulle. 
c X380 Sir J-crumb. 2195 For 1 at torn or fiat a gon t fol sore 
him schal a-grille. 

Agrim(c, early pop. form of Algorism. 
Agrimony ivgrimani). Forms: i agrimonia, 

4 egremounde, 4-,^ egrimoigne, egreraoyne, 
4-6 egrymoyn(e, 5 7 egrimonie, -y, 6 egre- 
monie, agremony, agrymonye, 5-6 agrimonie, 

5 agrimony, [ad. I.. agrimonia iCels.\ said to be 
a tiansformationof ( \v.iifry<f.uLv 7 } Dioscor.\of unkit. 
tUm. *Fhe Middle Fug. forms were adopted from 
Fr. aigrcmoinc.] 

1 . A genus ot plants X.O. Tosaccad, of which 
one species (.*/. IZnpaloria'), to which the Eng. name 
is usually aUachetl, is common in Britain. 

1040 50 Sax. Leech J. I. 130 |>us wyrte )>e man agrimoniam, 
K* o<h um nainan garclife neinned. < 1328 Chester PL 119 
Raydishc and egremounde which he my erbes. c 1386 
Chaucer Chan. I ctnau Pr. .y T. 247 And herbescouthe 1 telle 
eek many 0011, As egrimoigne, valirian p'.r. egremoyne, 
egrymoyn el. 1440 Proutp. Pan'., Agrimony, or egrintony, 
herbe. Agrimonia. 1551 J urni k Herbal 1. 177 Agrimony 
groweth among bushes and hedges and in myddowes and 
woddes. 1604 Mioollton Courtly Masque V. 196, 1 grant 
there’s bitter egrimony in ’em. 1671 Salmon Syu. Medic. 
hi. xxii. 389 Agrimony nobly opens the Liver and Spleen. 
1866 Johns in liras. Hot. \. 31 1 Agrimony..contains tannin, 
and will dye wool of a nankeen colour. 

2 . Through confusion as to the application of 
Eupaloria and Livazoorl, old names of Agrimony, 
the name has been, with or without qualification, 
extended to other plants, a. Bastard, Dutch, 
Hemp, or Water Agrimony, Eupaloria cannabina, 

b. Noble,Three-Ieavcd Agrimony ,IJepalica (Fyte). 

c. Water Agrimony, Bidcns (Gerard', d, Wild 
Agrimony, Potent ilia anscrina (Fyte). 

1578 LytV. Dodocns 57 There be sundry kindes of herbes 
called in I .atine Heputiea or Jecoraria, that is to say l.yucr- 
worles.. t he two first kindes are Bastarde Agrimonie. The 
tliird LThree leaned Agrimonie, or noble l.yuerwurtc. Ibid. 
57 1 11 Knglish wilde Tan sic. Siluer weede, and of some wilde 
Agrimonie. 1^97 C.krard Herbal! it. ccxl. 710 Water Ilcmpe 
or Water Agrimony is scldomcr found in hot regions. 

Agrin(agri n\^/z'.,prop./Ar. [A prep. x of slate, 
in, on + Gui.v.] On the grin; in a grinning atliludc. 

1847 'I’ennvson Princess v. 510 II is visage all a-grin. 1849 
C. BkontU Shirley I. iii. 47 11 is hard features were revealed all 
agrin and ashine with glee. 

Agriologist (agri^'Iml^ist), [f. Or. aypio-p 
wild, savage + A07-0S discourse + -1ST,] One \vho is 
versed in the history and customs of savages. 

1882 JO th Cent . Jan. 115 The mythology; of the savage 
races, which as agriologists confidentjy maintained, would 
. .upset the whole system of comparative mythology. 

+ A’griot. Obs .; also 7 egriot. [f. i6lh c. hr, 
agriote, now griotlei] A sort of cherry. 

1611 Cotgr., Agriotte , the ordinary sharp, or tar(tl cherrie, 
which we also call, the Agriot-cherric. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 509 The Corur-Cherry, which inclineth more to White, is 
sw eeter than the Red : but the Egriot is more sow re. 1725 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Waters , Morel and Agriots, ofcach 
an Handful. 1775 Ash, Agriot , a kind of sour cherry. 
tAgri’Se, Obs, Forms: Inf. 1 agris-an. 
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2-4 agris-en, 2-7 agrise, 3-7 agryse, 4-5 agrese, 

6 agryce, agryze, aggrise, aggryese, 6-7 agrize, 

7 aggrize. Pa. t. 1 -3 agrds, 3-5 agros, 4 agrooa, 
5 agrose. Pa. pple. 1-4 agrisen, 3-4 agrise, 4-5 
agrised, 5 agresyd, 6 agryz’d. [f. A- pref. \ in¬ 
tensive + Grisk, sameroot as£7 '/j horror. Cf.grisiy.] 

1 . inlr. To shudder with tenor, be full of horror; 
to tremble, quake, be greatly afraid or moved. 

u 1000 Laws of Cnut (Thorpe I. 374, liosw.) Da?l he for 
helle agrise. c 1230 Ancren Riwle 306 Swueh }eor J>et 
heoucnc & eor 3 e inuwen beode gridiche agrisen. *-1320 
Senyn Sages (W.> 886 To gon thcrinne [/>. in the forest] cch 
man agro.s. c 1380 Sir Pent mb. 3370 Of ]e si^tc agri.se he 
gan. t 1385 Chaucer Leg. G. Worn. 830 And in his hertc he 
sodcynly agroos, And pale he wex. c 1461 / 'lay of Sacr. 902 
For that prestimcon grelly 1 agryse. 1534 Mori. Cornf. agst. 
Tribal. n l. Wks. 1557, 1215/2 Their heartes agryce it shrynke 
in the rcmcinbraunce of the payne. 1598 Sviaester Dn 
h'art,is u. iv. 111. (1641)223/1 Already in each nook agrising, 
Fell, wall-break Famine ill-advi.sing Howls hideously. 

2 . I rati s. To shudder at (with terror or abhor¬ 
rence) ; to dread, abhor, loathe. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boethius y 1S68’ 31 Jf J?on agrisest hir fals[ej 
trecherie. 1382 Wyci.ie Job xi\. 17 My wif agriside my 
breth. 1393 Gower Corf 1 . 351 She hadde .. after wrought 
in suche a wise, All the worldc it ought agrise. 1468 Coz\ 
Myst. 11S41’ 41 Ony worke of synful dede Oure Lord God 
that .\ulde Agryse. 

3 . rtf I. (obj.orig. indirect —he shudderedto hi in self.) 
1205 Layam. 11977 Hajel and r;cin her aras : ]>e hit i-seh 

him agras 11250 agros]. a 1300 A'. Horn 867 Horn him gan 
to ag i.se, Ami liis hlud arise. 

4 . iinfers. (cf. * it abhors me, it repented him.’) 

1205 La yam. 13329 per uore me a-griset). c 1300 Beket 688 

Sumdel him agros. < 1460 Lybeans Disc on us 1884 Thcrfore 
hyin gryni agros. 1596 Spenser k. (>. v. x. 28 And powring 
forth their blood in brutishe wi/e, That any yron eyes, to see, 
it would agrize. 

5 . /rans. (from impers., by defining the subject.) 
a. active, To horrify, terrify, affright. 

c 1314 Guy ll'itno, 49 Nas ther non that him agros. 1447 
Horenh \m Lyvys of Seyntys 75 These wordis urban so sore 
dyde agryse. 1513 Douglas . kinds iv. vii. 47 My goist sail 
l>c present the to aggrise. 1596 Spenser k. Q. 11. vi. 46 Ln- 
grost with mud which did them fowle agrise. 1611 Fi.ohio, 
Legure, to agrize or set ones teeth on edge. 1647 11 . Moke 
Song of Soul 1. r. xxx, t heir course the best Astronomer 
might well aggri/c. 

b. passive, To be horrified, terrified, or afraid. 
1297 K. Glouc. 539 Tho were the j>orters agrise sore 
of thulke si;te. 1387 I revisa /fig,ion Rolls Ser. J V. 353 pc 
fader and ]>e moder were agri-ed \abhorrerent\ for to sice 
pe childc. <1430 Lvix;. Minor Poems (18401 141 Hooly 
Awstyn.. was of ihc caas agrised. 1613 \V. Broh\ ne ISkeffi. 
I 7 /«* 1. 501 Of uhose sight he full sore was agri sed. 

i Agrised, earlier agrise(u, pa. pple. Obs. [f. 
prec.j Horrified, terrified, frightened. 

c :25c Gen. a* fix. 667 Do wurtV-n he frigti and a-grisen. 
1330 K. I’.ri nne Citron. 237 Sone he hasted him, to inak pam 
a lie ogriseti. c 145,0 Lone Lien Grail \iii. S70 His meyne so 
wounded were, 1‘hai sore agresyd was he there. 1596 
Spenser k\ Q. iv. viii. 12 Whom when she saw .. Like ghost 
late risen from his grave agryz'd, She knew him not. 

HAgrodolce (a*gr<?d<rltJV), a. [It. agro sour, 
ilotce sweet. Hi. pianoforte, chiar-osenro.] .Sour 
and sweet blended together Aighk-doux. 

1845 Ford iiandbk. Spain I. i. 46 I11 Spain, as Sappho says, 
Love is. .an alternation of the agro-dolce. 1854 Badham 
Halien ties 62 Agrodolce, as its name imports, is a blending 
of -weets and sours, and is made by slewing in a rich gravy, 
prunes, Corinth currants, almonds, pine-kerneK, raisins, 
vinegar and wine. 

(1A grom. [app.a. Gujarati agnih, 'ulceration of 
the tongue from chronic disease of the alimentary 
canal’; Moles worth, Marathi Diet.] (See quol.) 

1753 Chambers CycL Supp., Agrom , a disease frequent 
in Bengal, and other parts of the Indies, wherein the tongue 
chaps and cleaves in several places. 1879 Sy<t. Soc. Le. r.,.\n 
1 ndiun term for a rough and cracked condition of the tongue. 
Agromed, variant of Aghamkd pple. Obs., vexed. 
Agronome (re‘grtfm""m). rare. [a. Fr. agronome, 
ad. Gr. uypovufsos an overseer of lands, f. aypoi field, 
land + -nop os dispensing, f. vifi-eiv to dispense. Cf. 
Fr. aslronome.] = Agronomist. 

1881 tr. Nordenskiold's l'ey. I'ega 11 . xi. Co According to 
a communication from the agronomc. 

Agronomial(iegn?nJu minh,t 7 ./Yrzv —l . [f.A gro¬ 
nomy+-a l 1 .] =1 Agronomic (which is more ana¬ 
logical). 

1853 Lytton My Ncreel v. ii. (Routl.) 226 His rural eye de¬ 
tected the signs of a master in the art agronomial. 

Agronomic (regr^np-mik), a. [f. Gr. dypovop- 
os: see Agronomf. + -ic. Cf. economic and mod. Fr. 
agronomique .] Of or pertaining to agronomy or 
the management of land. 

18x7 Son hey Life $ Co rr. IV. 274 The agronomic part [of 
the institution] afforded funds, from the farm and the manu¬ 
facture of agricultural implements. Mad. Agronomic science. 

Agronomical (regnm/vmikal), a. [f. prec. + 
-a 1,. Cf. economical .] =* At; roxomic. 

1856 Ed ink. Rev. Jan. 04 The French agronomical divi¬ 
sion of the soil is infinitely less profitable. 1877 Wallace 
Russia vii. 1x4 The peasant knows of course nothing about 
agronomical chemistry. 1879 Nature 2 Oct. 342/2 An agro¬ 
nomical station will be placed in the same locality. 

Agronomics (regnm^miks). [Agronomic a. 
used as sb. pi. (or coll, sing.) ; cf. economics .] 
Agronomic science ; the science of ihe distribution 


and management of the land as the original basis 
of national wealth. 

1863 F. Hall in Reader 24 Jan. 95 Ancient Parsce books 
treated of botany, agronomics, metaphysics, and handicrafts. 

Agronomist (agrp-ntymist). [f. Agronom-y + 
-tst. Cf. economist .J One engaged in the study 
of agronomy ; a rural economist. 

1818 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. LXXXYII. 480 No Rom- 
man agronomist. . ever mentions a harvest so husbanded. 
1868 Haity Ne?os 4 SepL, Certain agronomists are of opinion 
that there is a great advantage in reaping corn before its 
complete maturity. 

Agronomy (agr/vnomi). [mod. f. assumed Gr. 
*Aypwofiia n. of state, f. dypouvfios: see Agronomic, 
and cf. oiKovofila. TheFr. agronomic may be earlier.] 
The management of land, rural economy, hus¬ 
bandry. 

1814 Sch. Good Living 196 Equally skilled in agronomy 
and gastronomy, in the cultivation of the field or in the 
adaptation of its produce. 1881 Rouwell in Nature XXIV. 
32 The .. papers communicated to the section of Agronomy 
related . . to the . . agriculture of Algiers. 

Agroof, see Aguuee. 

+ Agro pe, t\ Obs. [f. A- pref. i out + Grope.] 
To grope out, search, discover. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 254 And after that they couthc agrope, 
Hath eche of hem said his enteni. Ibid. II. 379 For w ho so 
woll it wel agrope, To hem belongeth all Europe. 

t Agro se, v. Obs.~° [ad. L. agrosus, f. ager 
field, land: see- o.sk.] ‘One which hath much 
lands.’ Cockcram 1612. 

Agros(e, pa. t. of Agrise 7*. Obs. 

Ji Agrostis (agrp-stis). Pot. [L. agrosiis , ad. 
Gr. nypwoTts some kind of grass; f. aypos field.] A 
genus of grasses known commonly as Pent. 

*753 Chambers CycL Supp., Agrostis is commonly used 
for the species of grass called quick-grass or couch-grass. 
1866 Moore in Jreas. Hot. 1. 31 2 't he Falkland Islands, 
Nootka Sound, and Tasmania, may be quoted as some of 
the outlying stations for the species 0 (Agrostis. 

Agrostographic s ng r / , ^^g r ^’fi^)^[l'-AGRO.s- 
togkaph-y 4- *ic.J Of or belonging to agrosto- 
graphv. In mod Diels, and Gloss, of Terms.) 
Agrostograpliical (agrpst^gra.-fikal), a. [f. 
prec. +-Abb J prec. 

Agrostograpliy (iegr/stp-grafi). [f. Agrost-i.s 
+ «^u , gkaphy description.] Description of grasses. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Agrostographia, in physio¬ 
logy, the history, or description of gramens, or plants of the 
grassy kind. 1847 Craig, Agrostography. 

Agrostologic (agr^sUdpd^ik), a. [f. Agros- 
tolog-y + -ic.] Of or belonging to agrostology. 
Agrostological agrr slide dzikal), a. [f. prec. 
+ -ai. *.] =1 prec. 

Agrostologist (agr/st^-Uxl^ist). [f. ncxt + 

• isr.J One who is skilled in agrostology. 

1882 Amer, JruL Sc. Mar. 244 Representations which may 
horrify old-fashioned Agrostologists. 

Agrostology tagr/st^-lod^i). [f. Agro.st-is + 

- :<> logy discourse.] ‘That part of botany which 
treats of the grasses.’ Craig 1847. 
tAgrO'te, v. Obs. 4-5. Only in pa. pple. 
agroted, -yed, -eied. [Origin obscure; perhaps 
f. A- pref. 1 + grot a particle, or Xorse graulr por¬ 
ridge. (Cf. also Grout, to fill interstices with 
mortar.)] To cram, surfeit, cloy. 

c 1385 Chaucer L.G. IK 24^4. I am agrotyed here byfom 
To wryte of hem that ben on lo\e for-.sw'orn. c 1430 Lydg. 
Rochas v. xx. (1554) 136 a, Gorges agrotcyed, enbossed their 
emraylc Disposeth men rather to rest and slepe. 

+ Agro ten, v. Obs. rare- 1 . Only form 5 agro¬ 
tone. [f. prec. + -EN 'A QL fat, fatten.'] To surfeit. 

1440 Promp. Parv., Agrotone wyth mctc or drynkc f v.r. 
agrotonynl, Ingurgito. Agrotonyd or sorporryd wyth mete 
or drynkc, Ingurgitatus. 

t Agro'tening, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + -inc 1.] 
Surfeiting, a surfeit. 

1440 Promp. Parv., Agrotonynge. Ingnrgitacio. 
Aground (agrau-nd), adv., orig.//;;♦. [A frcfH 
on + Ground.] 

+ 1. On or upon the ground, either of position or 
direction ; on the earth, to the earth. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. 378 Manne orf deyde nlagrouud \i.e. all a- 
ground], so gret qualm per was po. 1340 Ayenb. 91 pe dropc 
of pe deawe .. ualp agrund. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. 1. 90 lie 
is a god bi pe gospel Agrounde and aloft [1362 on groundc). 
1490 Caxton Eneydos 1 L 145 Eneas that sawe Mezencyus 
agrounde came towarde hym. 1562 Romens 4- Jutiet (\n \Vr.) 
She fel flat downc before his feeic aground. 

2 . On or to ihe strand or shallow bottom of any 
water, where a boat or ship lodges, and is no 
longer ‘ afloat/ To be aground : to be stranded ; to 
run aground', to run into a place where the ship 
lodges on the bottom. 

c 1500 Cocke Lorettes Botef 1843)6 Some at saynt Kateryns 
stroke a greunde. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.> 55 A little 
fishc swimmeth continually before the great Whale toshewe 
him the shclucs that he run not a ground. 1610 Shars. 
Temp. 1. i. 4 Spcakc to lh' mariners: fall too‘t yarely, or we 
run ourselves a ground. 1719 De Foe Crusoe ( 1858) 264 The 
water was ebbed considerably away leaving their boat a- 
ground. 18x3 Southey Netson v. 140 Before the lead could 
be hove again he was fast aground. 1856 Kane Arctic 
Eor/t. 1 . v. 60 The bergs were aground well out to seaward. 


b- f'S- 

1665 Glanville Serfs. Sc. xiii. 76 And run aground on that 
more desperate absurdity, Atheism, a 1687 J. M. in Cleave- 
land's Wks. 1687, 282 For in Discourse his Wit did never 
rest, When others were aground with one dry jest. 1832 
Gen.P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) 11 .57 The arguments against 
competition . . all finally come aground on this rock. 

Agrudge,-gge, var. Aggrudgetl Obs., to grudge. 
tAgrirfe, agrui'f, agroo’f, adv. Obs. or 
dial. [ad. Norse a griifu on the belly, face down ; 
more commonly expanded in ME. to on grufe : see 
Grufk and Groveling.] "With face downward, 
prone. (In common use in Sc. and North Eng. dial. 

1638 Adamson Muses Thren. 112 (Jam.) Agruif lay some, 
others with eyes to skyes. 

Agrull, variant of Agrill v. Obs., to annoy. 
Agrum, agrym'e, obs. pop. ff. Algorism. 
t A gram. Obs. rare- 1 . (See quot.) 

1496 Bk. St. Albans C ij, Whan thou seest thy hawke upon 
her mouth and her chekes blobbed, then she hath tills syck- 
nes called Agrum. 

t Agrnw*, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A- pref. 1 intens. 
+grini', Grue to shudder. Cf. Ger. ergraueni] To 
cause to shudder, horrify ; impers. to abhor. 

J c 1230 Ancr. R. 92 3 e schulyn biholdcn sumetime tooward 
1 tc pine of hcllc, bet ou agruwie ( printed agrupie] a^can ham. 

JI Agrypnia (agri pnia). Med. [mod. L. ad. Gr. 
aypvnvia sleeplessness.] "Wakefulness, sleeplessness. 

1684 O'. Bond's Merc. Comfit, tti. 67 I n curing an Agrypnia 
(or Want of Sleep). 1753 Chambers Cycl Supp., Agrypnia 
in the Greek church, is used for the vigil of any of the 
I greater feast-days. 1853 in Mayne Exf. Lex. 

Agrypnode (agri pnJud), a. Med. [ad. Gr. d- 
1 ypvTrvw 5 i)s making sleepless ; f. aypvirvos sleepless.] 

' Sleep-preventing. 

*&79 Hyd. Soc. Lex., Agryfnode fiver, a fever that pre- 
vents sleep. 

Agrypnotic (a*gripnp tik), (a.) sb. Med. [a. 
Fr. agiypnotique, f. Gr. aype-rtvos wakeful. In imit¬ 
ation of hypnotic, Gr. vitmtikus, f. xmvwaa-uv ; but 
&ypvnvi)TU(6s wakeful, gives agrypnetie.] Any¬ 
thing administered to produce wakefulness. 

1879 Soc. Lex. s.v.. Coffee, tea .. and the electric bath, 
are reckoned among the most effectual agrypnotics, 

Agt, agte, obs. forms of Aught sb. and v. 
Ague (z"*'gi//). Fonns: 4 aguwe, 4-6 agew, 4-7 
agu, 5 agwe, Oagewe, 4- ague. [a. OFr. ague:— 
L.aciita sharp, used subsi. in med. L. for an ‘acute 
fever,’ fihirc ague : see ACUTE a. 2.] 

+ 1 . An acute or violent fever. Obs. 

X377 Lange. P. Pi. B. xnt. 336, I cacchc ]>c crompe . . Or 
an ague in such an angre. 1393 ibid. C. xxm. 84 Buies and 
bocches'and brennyng Aguwe;*. 1494 Fabyan ml 377 V* 
kyngc was taken with suche a flixe, arid therwith an agu, 
that he kept his bedde. 1541 Barnes 11 ‘ks.i 1573)325/1 Peters 
wyoes mother had a gret agew. i6xx Bible Lev. xxvl 16 
And the burning ague, that shall consume the eyes [Vulg. 
ardore , Wyclif brennyng.] 

2 . esp. A malarial fever, marked by successive fits 
or paroxysms, consisting of a cold, hot, and sweating 
stage. The name ague was apparently at first 
given to the burning or feverish stage, but after¬ 
wards more usually to the cold or shivering stage, 
as being the most striking external character of 
the disease. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sonne Pr. T. 140 Ye schul have a fever 
lerciane, Or an agu, that may be youre banc, 1440 f'romp. 
Pan\, Agwe, sekencs, Acuta, querqnera. 1579 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse \ Arb.) 16 Hee that hath bin shookc with a fierce ague. 
1601 Shaks. Jut. Cars. 11. ii. 113 That same Ague which hath 
made you leane. 1678 Butler Hudibr. hi. i. 653 ’Tis but 
an ague that’s reverst, Whose hot fit takes the patient first. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe l xoi An Ague very violent; the Fit 
held me seven Hours, cold Kit, and hot, with faint Sweats 
after it. 1859 Masson Milton I. 142 Confined to College by 
an attack of ague (then the prevalent disease of the fenny 
Cambridge district). 

3 . loosely or fig. Any fit of shaking or shivering, 
like the cold stage of ague; quaking. 

1589 Pafpe with Hatchet (*844) 14 And sales he Mill ergo 
Martin into an ague. 1596 Shaks. Mcrch. Ken. 1. i. 23 My 
winde cooling my broth, Would blow me to an Ague. 1608 
Be. Hall Epistles 1. ii, All these earthly delights ! If they 
were sound, they are but a good day between tuo agues. 1750 
Gray Let. in Poems (1775' 2*7 But soon his rhetorick for¬ 
sook him .. A sudden fit of ague shook him, He stood as 
mute as poor Maclcane, 1813 Scott Rokeby 11. xi, For not 
to rank nor sex confined Is this vain ague of the mind. 

4. Attrib. and Comb., as in ague fen, fit, -sore, 
etc.; instrumental, as in ague-struck, -shaken, etc.: 
ague-like; ague-drop, a solution of potassic ar- 
seniate, used as a remedy for ague; ague-grass, 
a name of the Aletris fariuosa; ague-proof a., 
proof against ague; ague-shake v., to shake as 
with ague ; ague-shell (see quot.); ague-spell, 
charm agaiast ague ; Ague-cake, Agu e-tree, q.v. 

x866 Kingsley Hereto, xv. 194 One who has just come from 
the ague-fens. 1587 Golding De Mor nay xil 175 What 
fcare, and what Agcwfus they sustcinc in following their 
wicked lusts. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. xv. 350 Crom¬ 
well .. had an ague-fil from anxiety. 1748 Richardson Clar¬ 
issa <18x 1 > I. 13 An ague-like lover. 1687 Clayton in Phil. 
Trans. XLL 158 Some call it Ague-gras.% others Ague-root, 
others Star-grass. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 107, I am not 
agu-proofe. 1653 Shirley Cupid ff Death 350 How will she 
ague-shake him with a frown ! 1708 in Phil. Trans. XXYl. 
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?3 Gryphucs, the Hawk's- Bill, or Ague-shell. 1745 Gay Wks. 
I. 120 His Pills, his Balsams, and his Ague-spells. 

Ague (t T| 'gi«)i v. rare. [f. the sb.] To affect 
with, or as with, ague ; to seize with a quaking. 

1636 IIeywoodC/W /.for Beauty (T.) Whose aspect Would 
ague such as should but hear it told. 1^96 Miss Burney 
Camilla v. vi, 1 am agued with trepidation. 1864 Sir K. 
Palgravk Hist. Norm, 111 .379 The victor of Hastings was 
agued with terror when receiving his prize. 

A'gue-ca:ke. An enlargement of the spleen 
or liver caused by ague. 

1641 Milton Ch. Disci/. 11. (1851) 42 A mere ague-cake 
coagulated of a ccrtaine Fever they have, presaging their 
time to be but short. 1801 E. Darwin Zoom II. 47 The 
liver, spleen, or pancreas; one or more of which are fre- 
qucntly so enlarged in the autumnal intermittents as to be 
perceptible to the touch externally, and are called by the 
vulgar ague-cakes. 

Agued (i T i'gi/7d), ///. a . [f. Ague v. + -kd.] Af¬ 
fected as with ague ; ague-shaken.. 

1607 Shahs. Coriol. 1. iv. 38 Faces pale With flight and agued 
feare. *787 T. J efferson Writings (1859* 11 . 304 They cal¬ 
culate on tnc spirit of the nation, and not on the agued hand 
which guides its movements. 1819 Crahbe T. of Hall xu. 
680 The flame, That warm'd his agued limbs. 

t Ague-rried, ///. a . Obs . rare. [f. 17th c. Fr. 
aguerri pa. pple. of aguerrir to accustom to war ; 
f. h to + guerre war.] Inured or trained to war. 

X767 Geo. Ld. Lyttelton 11 /is/, llcn.il fT.) An army the 
best aguerried of any troops in Europe, 
t A gue-tree. Obsolete name of the Sassafras. 
*597 Gerard Herbal \341 For want of an English name 
wc are contented to cal! it the Ague tree, of his vertue in 
healing the Aloic. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1 . 65 Sas¬ 
safras, call'd the Ague-Tree, is rather a Root than a Wood. 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Sup/., Ague-Tree is a name given to 
sassafras, on account of its febrifuge virtue. 

Aguey(^‘gi"ii),a- [f-A gue sb. + -yL] = Aguish, 

Mod. Our cold and aguey age. 

tAgui'led, agyled, pa. pple. Obs. rare-'. 
[f. A - pref. 1 or 6 +Guile v.] Beguiled. 

C1305 St. fames in E. E. Poems *1862) 59 pc deuel geode 
awey’A huld him a-gyled sore ; Nadde pe schrewe neucre 
so mochc schamc. 

[Aguiler. Ash has ‘ agiler a deceiver.’] 
t Agui'ler. Obs. rare—', [a. OFr. aguiller, 
mod. aiguillier , f. OFr. aguille needle: sec Ai¬ 
guille.] A needle-case. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 98 A sylvre nedle forth l droughe, Out 
of an aguler \v.r. aguiler) queynt ynoughe. 

tAguilt, v. Obs. Forms : Inf. 1 agylt-an, 
agilc-an, 2-4 agult-en, 2 5 agilt-on,agelt-en, 
ngelt-e, agult-e, 4 5 agilt(e, 4-6 agylt(e, 5 
aguylt(e. Pa. t . t-5 agylte, agilte, 2-4 agulte, 
3-4 agelte. Pa.pple. 1-5 agylt, agilt, 2-4 agult, 
3-4 agelt, 4-5 aguylt, agulted, agilted. [f. A 
pref 1 intens. +gylt-an : see Guilt. The forms in 
u ft) are s.w., in e s.e., in /, y, midi, and north.] 

1 . intr. To be guilty, transgress, offend, sin {with, 
against, to, towards •. 

Viooo .Elfric Gen. xl. 1 Twe^en afyryde men agylton wi '5 
heora hlaford. 4:1175 Lamb. Horn. 17 }ifl>u agultcst, ofter 
sunegest towarddrihten- moo Trin.Coll. Horn. 211 He agilt 
wid gode, c 1230 Ancren Riwle 346 1 Mea culpa 1 ch agulte l 
Louerd, merei! Ibid. 186 Nc warien hwon me agulteft to ou. 
c 1386 Chaucer Melib. 860 Dampnably we have agilt ageinst 
youre highe lordschipc. c 1450 Merlin 19 My modcr ought 
to be quyte, for she hath no thynge aguylte. 

2 . trans. To be guilty towards, to sin against, to 
offend, wrong. (The °bj. f orig. dat., becomes are.) 

c 1x7$ Lamb, llont. 195 pauh he 3 c habbe swu 3 e agult. 
c 1200 Erin. Coll. Horn. 79 And naftcmorc haienhim, him 
agilted. e \$4<s Ayeub.6$ Huannc man agelt his treujje. c 1386 
Chaucer Parson's T. 910 He hath agultid his God and de- 
foulid his soule. a 1420 Gccleve De Reg. Frin. 1399 Ca^t 
thou thync eye abak, What thou god hast agilt in tyme past. 

3 . trans. To be guilty to the peril of, to sin away. 

c 1320 Seuyn Sages (W.) 686 Yit had he nowt agelt his 1 if. 

4 . causal. To make or declare guilty. 

1530 Palscr. 418/2, I agylte of trespas. Jc fays coul/able. 
Thou shake neuer agvlt me of this mater. 

t Agui se, sb. Obs.\ also 7 agg-. [f. Guise ; the 
prefix cither for on, or in opposition to dis - in dis¬ 
guise. Cf. a{c)-cord, dis-cord ; Spenser’s ag-grace 
and dis-grace. There was no Fr. aguise or agttiser.] 
Dress, attire, array. 

1483 Cat A. Angl., Angutce Ittdula. 1647 H. More Song 
0/Soul 1.1. xxiii, The glory of the Court, their fashions, And 
brave agguize. 1. m.lvi, Vclad in snowy stoles of fair agguizc. 

t A^ui*se, v. Obs. [formed on, or as, the prec. 
sb.] To dress, attire, array. 

1591 Spenser M. Hubberds T. 656 Then gan this craftie 
couple to devize, How for the Court themselves they might 
aguize. 1596 — F. Q. 11. vl 7 Sometimes her head she fondly 
would aguize With gaudy girlonds. 1598 Sylvester Du 
B ar/as, Adam 12 Reave him the skill his un-skill to aguize. 

t Agursed,///. a. Obs, [f. prec. 4 -ed.] Ar¬ 
rayed, dressed. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. ti.i.21 Had craftily devisd To be her 
squire, and do her service well aguisd. 

Aguish, i^'gw'tij), a. [f. Ague sb. + -ish.] 

1 . Of the nature or character of an ague. 

*665-0 Boyle Occas. Reg. Contents, The immoderate Heat 
and Cold of the Aguish Fit. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762! 1 . 
in. xxvi. no The dews here fall heavy ; and the heat of the 
sun .. is productive of colds and aguish pains. *856 Miss 
Mulocii John Halifax 170 It was a low agucish fever. 

2 . Having a tendency to produce ague. 

Vol. I. 


1627 Speed Eng. etc. Abridged xv. § 4 The ayre is temperate 
and pleasant, oncly towards the waters somewhat aguish. 
1771 Smollp.tt Humph. Cl. (1815) 106 The nocturnal rheums 
ol an aguish climate. 1850 Lyell 2nd Visit to 17 , S. II. 54 
A rich aguish flat, bordering the Missouri. 

3 . Subject to ague. 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Count rey Far me 191 There is no¬ 
thing better .. for lenne agucish persons, than the vse of the 
pulpe of Gourds. 1672 Davenant Love 4- Hon. 116731 M* 
Which left me feeble as an aguish Girl. 1824 Byron Juan 
xvi. Ixxxiii, But both were thrown away amongst the felts; 
For wit hath no great friend in aguish folks. 

4 . fig. Resembling an ague, in shakiness or in- 
tennittency; a. quaking, shivering, shaky; b. com¬ 
ing by fits and starts. 

1633 Fletcher Pnr/le HI. vm. xxxi, A weak distrustfull 
heart is vertucs aguish spell. 1638 Cowley Los e’s Riddle iv. 
(1711) Ill. 719 The aguish Head of every Tree by/Eolus Was 
rock'd asleep, and shook as if it nodded, a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. Ill. xt. 202 So aguish and fantastical a thing is 
the Conscience of Men who have once departed from the 
Rule of Conscience. 1865 fall Mall G. 24 Apr. 4 Their 
panics are of the aguish or intermittent type. 

Aguishly (z T »'gi//|iJli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly -\] In 
an aguish manner; with the symptoms of an ague. 

1741 Richardson Pamela 11824 L 89, I was very feverish, 
and aguishly inclined. 1748 — Clarissa (1S11) II. xl. 295 
Shivering with cold, as if aguishly affected. 

Aguishness (*i*guf|iJnesV rare [f. Aguish 
a. + -.ness.] The quality or statu of being aguish ; 
resemblance or tendency to ague. 

1731 in Bailey; whence in Johnson, Ash, etc. 

Agultfe, variant of Aglilt v. Obs., to sin. 
Agur, obs. form of Augur. 

Agush (ag»j\ adv., prop.///;*. [A prepf of 
state, in + Gush.] In a gushing state ; gushing. 

1858 Hawthorne Fr. <y It. Jrn/s. II. 149 The cider mill . . 
all agush with sweet juice. 

Agy C^'d^i), a. arch. [f. Age sb. + -Y 1 .] Cha¬ 
racterized by age ; aged. 

1664 Eloddan Field v. 43 Lord Scroop of Upsall the agie 
Knight. 1839 Bailey Erst ns ix. 118481 103 Thee, agy world, 
thee. Universal Heaven. 

J- Agye 1 , v. Obs. rare. [a. OFr .-aguic-r to guide, 
f. <7 to +guier: see Guide and Guv.] To conduct, 
manage. 

c 1460 La unfa 1 623 Sir Launfal schnd he si ward of halle, 
For 10 agye hys gesios alle. 1 bid. 627 1 1 is feste for to agye. 
c 1460 Lybeans Disionns 2052 Lybeauus Lambard tolde, And 
othre Knyghtes bolde, How hym iher gan agye. 

Agyled, pa. pple. : see Agcilkd. 

Agylte, variant of Acuilt v. Obs., to sin. 
Agynarious (sed^ine^rias), a. Pot. [f. Fr. agy- 
nairc (sec next) + -ous.] = Agynary. 

7847 in Craig. 

Agy nary (a^d^inari), a. Pol. [ad. I* r. agy nairc 
(DeCandollc), f.Gr.d priv.+7vy)J woman: see-.\HY.] 

1 Applied to double flowers, in which the stamens 
have become petals, and the pistil is wanting. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Agynic (ad.^i nik), a. Pot. [ad. Fr. agynique, 
f. ns prec.: see -ic\] Applied to the insertion of 
the stamens when not adherent to the ovary. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. f 

t Agynous. a. Pot. Obs. [f. Gr. « priv.+ 7 wtj 
woman + -uUs.] W ithout female organs. 

1847CRAIG, Agvnous flower is the synonyme of male flower. 

Agyrate tad^oi^r^O, a. Pot. [f. N-pref 14 + 
Gyrate.] Not disposed in whorls or circles. 

1847 in Craig. 

Ah, obs. f. Owe v. \ and var. of Ac conj. Obs., but. 
Ah a), in/. ; formerly 2-6 n! [perh. a. OFr. a, 
ah, since not found in OF. Cf. MUG. rf, ON. **. 
In northern dial, pronounced ( e), sometimes written 
ay! eh ! the regular phonetic descendant of M F. a.] 
An exclamation expressing, according to the in¬ 
tonation, various emotions, as 

1 . Sorrow, lamentation, regret, passing into the 
regretful expression of a vain wish. (Actual pain 
or suffering is now more commonly expressed by 
O ! Oh ! North, dial, have a (e) in both senses.) 

c 1440 GestaRom. \. i. 2 A I Sir, 1 knowc wellc that my wife is 
an hore. 1523 Lo. Berners Froissart Lxliv. 61A fayre uncle, 
your absence hath settc the frenchmen in a pride. i6n Bible 
Jer. xxil 18 They shall not lament for him, saying, Ah my 
brother, or ah sister. 1718 Pope Iliad x. 632 Yet much 1 
fear (ah ! may that fear be vain !i a 1842 Tlnnyson Cold. 
Year 47 Ah ! when shall all men's good Be each man's rule. 

2 . Surprise, wonder, admiration. 

1826 Disraeli Viv Grey v. vi. 191 A-a-h ! what a box ! a 
Louis-Quatorze, 1 think? 

in the two prec. senses often followed by me 
(north. Fh me!). Cf. It. ahime! 

1592 Shaks. Rom. tf Jut. v. i. 10 Ah me, how sweet is loue. 
r 1720 Prior (J.) Ah me! the blooming pride of May, and 
that of beauty, arc but one. 

3 . Fntreaty, appeal, remonstrance; passing in 
former times into simple exclamation to excite at¬ 
tention, where Ol would now be used. (North, 
dial, still have a man t) 

c 1280 A Sarmun in E. E. Poems (1862) j J>cr for he scuth. 
a! man hab mundc J>ai of bis lif fjer commib cndc. 1382 
Wyclif 2 Cor. vi. ii A ! 3c Corymhis,oure mouth isopyn to 
30U. c 1450 Merlin 353 A here, Arthur, ride faste. 1593 Shaks. 
3 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 8 Ah, Clifford, murther not this innocent 


Child. 1711 Addison Spec/. No. 130 P2 Ah Master, says 
the Gipsy, that roguish Leer of yours makes a pretty 
Woman's Heart akc. a 1843 Southey Devil's Walk Wks. 
III.91 With throbs and throes, and ahs and ohs, Far famed 
his flock for frightening. 1855 Tennyson Maud it. iv. 13 Ait 
Christ, that it were possible For one short hour to see The 
souls wc loved. 

4 . Dislike, aversion ; passing into contempt, 
mockery, exultation over or satisfaction at mis¬ 
fortune. 

c 1435 Torr. J'ortngal 184 A ! fellow ! wylt thow so? 1580 
Barlt Ahenrie A 253 Ah, ah, 1 dye poore wench in laugh- 
ing thee to scorne. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. x. 28 A vil- 
lainc, thou wilt betray me. 1611 Bible Mark xv. 29 Ah thou 
that destroyed the Temple, and buildest it in three dayes. 

5 . Opposition, objection (to what has been said). 
Often followed by but. 

Mod. Ah ! but I know something better than that. 

Aha aha*, aha ), int. [a combination of the two 
interjections Ah \ and II a ! formerly written sepa¬ 
rately, a ha. Cf. mod. Germ, aha ! Fr. ah ! ah /] 
An exclamation expressing, with different intona¬ 
tions, surprise {arch, or obs.), triumph or satisfac¬ 
tion, and mockery or irony. 

« 1386 Chaucer Nonue Pr. T. 561 They cricden, out ! . . A 
ha the fox! and after him thay ran. 1509 Parlyament of 
Denylles xc. ' A ha' >ay<l Adam, ‘my God I ‘•e. 1 1611 Bible: 
Is. xliv. 16 He warnieth hiimelf, and saiih, Aha, I am waini. 
— Ps. xxxv. 21 Yea they opened their mouth wide against 
me, and saide, Alia, Alia, our eye hath scene it. ^ 1861 U. 
Reads. Cloister 4- Hearth 1 . 344 Next will tome—Cramps of 
the Stomach. Aha! Then—Bilious Vomit. Aha! 

Aha, variant of IIa-iia sb., a sunk fence. 

+ A hall, phr. Obs. [see Hall ; the a is doubt¬ 
ful, whether ‘indef. article,’ prep., or inte-rj.] An 
exclamation, implying * Make room (for a dance .* 

1612 Chai-man J/ ideu's Tears Dodd. O. P. 17&0 VI. 185 
A hall, a hall, who's without there Y 1808 Scott Marmion 
v. xvii, And to his nobles loud did call,—Lords to the dance, 
—a hall! a hall ! 

t A hand, phr. Obs. [sec A/;r/J and Hand.] 
At hand. 


1637 Gille'sme Eng.-Pe/. Cerem. iv. viii. 3S Taking the 
Gibeouites to dwell a farre off, when they dwelt a hand. 

1 Ahang, V. Obs . Forms: Inf. 1-3 ahon, 
2 ahonge. Pa. /. 1 aheng, nhong, ? ahon. /'a. 
pple. 1 ahongen, ahnngen. Imp. i ahoh. [f. A- 
pref. 1 u]>+ Hang ; confused in MF. with An-hang.] 
trans. and intr. To hang lip. 

c 950 l.indisf. tios/, Mark xv. 14 Ahoh bine [so Rttshio. & 
Hatton\. ibid! xv. zoDa giheddun hint |*;ute luaahengunhine. 
C 1160 Hatton Cos/, ibid., pci hyo hineahengen , 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 41 Uppon |»an treoii he him sceawedc |>e wrecehv sail- 
len ahonge. 1205 Layam. 2-.873 WhaJcr swn icli wullc don! 
cScr shin oAcr ahon [1250 an-hoii]. 1230 Marhatete 3 As 


isch ahon on hokc. 

Ahead ahe*d\ adv. (an <\ prep.) [A prep ' in, 
it + HEAD.] Originally a nautical term. Now 
used Jig. in all its senses. 

1 . At the head, in advance, in front v of a moving 
company). 

1628 Digby Voy. MeditMZtZ 2 That the Admiral! . . shall 
iach seuerall night goc ahead. 1666 Lend. Gaz. Ix 3 Our 
Fregats then which went on head, made sail. 1697 Dryden 
'Eneid ij.l And now the mighty Centaur seems to lead, And 
now the speedy Dolphin gets ahead. 1844 Disraeli t /»• 
ningsby v. iv. 208 We have polled all our dead men, ami 
Miilbank is seven a-head. 

2. In a position to the front, in the direct line of 
one’s motion. 

1725 De Foe Voy. round World 11840) 330 They saw it 
juvi before them, or, as the seamen call it, right ahead. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 92 When it blows right a-head from 
Plymouth Sound. 1867 Smvi h Sailor’s H ord-bk., Breakers 
ahead! the common passw ord to warn the officer of broken 
water in the direction of the course. 

3 . In a position or direction pointing forward.. 

1596 Sir F. Vekk Comm, 32 Their ships lay thwart with 

iheir broadsides towards us, and most of us right a-head, 
that wc could use but our chasing pieces. 1823 1 *. Cooper 
1 7 Vwtvriii.il869' 14/1 One who looked on a-head 10 the warns 
of posterity. 1873 Brit. Q. Res'. Jan., To enable the four 
^uns carried in it to be fired directly ahead or astern. 

4 . Of motion: Forward, onward. 

1762 Falconer Shipivr. 1.205The boats with rowers mann’d 
ire sent ahead. 

5 . Hence, Forward or onward at a rapid pace; 
headforemost, headlong; also fig. with headlong or 
unchecked course, unrestrainedly, esp. in the phrase 

to go a-head. ^ t 

1643 Milton Divorce Dcd. Wks. 1847, 123/1 Such whose 
capacity, since their youth run ahead into tne easy creak of 
a system, sails there at will under the blown physiognomy 
of their unlaboured rudimenis. 1694 R. Lestrance Babies 
(J. They suffer them [children! to run ahead, and, when 
perverse inclinations arc advanced into habits, there is no 
dealing with them. 174* Com/l. Bamily-Ptccey. 1 288 I is 
the nature of the Hart, when he is close pursued, and almost 
spent, to make forth on Head. 1840 Gen. 1 J . Thomeson 
Ex ere. 11842) V. 24 Wc ' go ahead' quite as fast, as either the 
transporters or transported. 1879 Browning Ivlin in He 
understood the case galloping straight a-head. 

■ I Iencethe adj. phr. go-a-head and its compounds. 

1846 Kingsley Lifei 1877) L M 3 ^ ™ scientific go-a- 
head-ism of the day which must save us. 1865; Mill A efres. 
Govt. 26/1 The striving go-ahead character of England and 
the United States. „ r . , f 

0 . Ahead of : away in front of, in advance ol. 

1748 Anson Voyage ill. vi. (cd. 4' 465 A boat ahead of us 
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waved a red flag. 1825 Br. Jonathan 1.385, I was working, 
all the time, to get ahead of Edith. 1835 Sir J. Ross N.-lr. 
Pass. xlvi. 588 The large iceberg ahead of us. 1876 Green 
Short Hist. Epil., The rapid development of English indus¬ 
try for a time ran ahead of the world's demands. 

7 . quasi/r<r/. Short for ahead of 
1596 Sir F. Verf. Comm . 32 Sir Walter Raleigh came upon 
my left side with his ship; and very little a head me east 
his anchor. 

A-head, phr* (= for each) : see A adj . 2 4 and 
Hkad. 

Aheap (alirp\ adv. t prop .phr. [A prep.' of 
state, in + Heap.] In a heap, 'all of a heap.’ 

1827 Hood jlfids. Fairies xvi, Some fresh bruit, Startled 
me all aheap. 1879 J. I). Long Mneid it. 662 He falls aheap, 
and in a gush of blood Pours out his life. 

•f ATi pn/+., phr . Obs. [Aprcp.' ofstatc+HEATxA] 

In or into heat. 

1587 Goloing De Mo may (1617; Prcf., To chafe them a 
heate, that arc waxed coldc. 

tAhea've, v. Obs. Forms: 1 ahebb-an, 2 
ahebben, ahefen, 3 aheue. Pa. t. l-^ahof, ;^ahef. 
Pa.pple . ahafen. [f. A pref 1 up +1 \ e.wf, OE. hebb- 
att. Cogn. w. OS. dhebbian, OliG. arhefan (mod. 
G. erheben), Goth, ushafjan .] To heave, lilt up. 

c 1000 Ags. Go$p. Luke xvui. 13 Nolde furSun his cagan 
ahebban up to J»am hcofone. < 1160 Hatton Gosp. ibid., N olde 
for-dan his cajen ahebben. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 113 God 
ahefjdj of mexe bene mon j>e he wulc. 1205 La yam. 21626 
Cador his sweord ahof. 1230 Markarete 5 pc cdle meiden 
ahef hire heorte[and] heaued uppward to \>e hcouene. 

A-heigh.t(ahoi t phr.arch. [Aprep. 1 + IIhi ;iit. 
The full on height is equally common.] On high, 
aloft. (Of position and direction.) 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 58 From the dread Somnct of this 
Chalkie Bourne Looke vp a height. 1622 Rtiwleigh's Ghost 
109 The brasen serpent being hanged a height. 1813 Hogg 
Queens Wake 160 Lord Dareie’s sword he forced ahight. 

Ahem (ahe m), int. [a lengthened form of hem! ( 
an inarticulate sound made in clearing the throat.] 
An exclamation to attract attention to the speaker, 
or to give him time to consider what he is to say. 

*763 C. Johnstone Reverie II. 151 Item ! ahem ! In the 
first place, said he, clearing his voice. 1814 J. Roswell 
Justiciary Opera 65 Gal -1 cry si-lence—Ahem ! 

Ahenean, variant of Aenkan. 

+ Ahere, v. Obs. rare ~ l . [prob. for 3t*-, i-herein, 
OE. gehieran ; there was no OE.a-hierati.) To hear. 

a 1400 Octouiau 23 Of oon the best ye mownc a-here That 
hyght Ottouyan. 

A-hey (ah<**‘)» [a lengthened form of Hey; 
an exclamation to arouse the person addressed.] - 
lleyl ho! 

1705 Vanbrugh Confederacy in. 1, Where’s this old woman? 

—A-hey !.. nobody at home ? 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. 11 . Ixvi. 
225 Ahcy !.. you herring-fae'd son of a sea-calf. 1815 Hist. 

J. Decastro, eR. iii. 50 Ahcy! how is all this ? a blank page ! 

+ A-high (ahaf), adv., prop. phr. Obs. Forms: 
4-5 a-hy, a liyje, 4-6 a-hygh(c, ahigho, 6-9 a- 
high. [A prep, of general position, on + High. 
The full form on high is now alone used.] 

1 . On high, aloft. 

a 1300 A'. Alts. C236 Roches two So ahygh so any mon 
myghtc scone. 1490 Caxton EneyJos xvi. 64 He drewc 
sowles out of hellc and made hem to come vp ahighe. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. It I, iv. ;v. 86 One heaued a-high, to be hurl'd 
downe below. 1676 Horues Homer 351 Their chars some¬ 
times are in the air a high And sometimes on ihc ground. 
1823 Hone Ane.Myst. 235 At the Cross in the ‘Crosschep- 
yng' were divers angels censing ahigh on the cross. 

2 . In high or loud tones; aloud. Cf. Fr. en haut, 
haiitemenl . 

1303 R. Brunne If and/. Sytni 1*1549 She spake euervyleyny 
Among here fclaws at ahy 1489 Caxton Fay Us 0/ Amies 
u. vi. 102 He sayd thus al ahighe in audyence. 

t A-high-lone, adv . phr. Obs. Prob. a mere 
emphasizing of alone, i.e. all-one, improperly di¬ 
vided as a done, whence emphatically a-high-lone, 
an-highdone. Cf. high noon , high carnival , Shak- 
spere’s high gravel blind: see High. 

1597 Shaks. Rom. <y Jut. 1. iii, 37 l(> 1597 has] For then 
she could stand high lone [it/ Fol. 1623 alone). 1604 Mid¬ 
dleton Blurt n. ii. Wks. I. 262 When I could not stand a- 
high-lone without 1 held by a thing. 1664 Cotton Scarron. 
(1692) 16 (D.) But e’er this colt . . Was foal’d, and first 'gan 
stand an-high-lone. 

Ahind, ahi*nt, adv. and prep. dial. [f. A-pref 2 
+ Hi.\D; ef. a-fore-before . Early ME. had ai- 
hind (OE. xt-hindan) as well as be-hind,] Behind. 

1768 A. Ross Helen ore 68 (Jam.) And ye are following on 
wi’ what’s ahind. 1816 Scott Black Dio. iv.26, 1 ance heard 
ane whistle ahint me in the moss. 1881 Evans Leicester 
Gloss., Ahind , behind. 

Ahlas, obs. (Chapman’s) form of Alas. 

+ A-hoi‘ght, a-hoit, adv. (prop, phr.) Obs . 
[A prep.' + Hoit v. Cf. hoity-toity] In reckless 
jollity; wantonly, without restraint. 

1598 Florio, Intresca, iesting, iugling, dauncinjf, iumbling, 
all a hoit. 1611 Cotgr., Estre au dessus du vent, To flourish, 
liue in prosperitie, be all a flaunt or a hoight. — Le/a- 
bonde, jocund, frolickc, buxome, all-ahoight. 

+ A-hoTd t adv.phr. Obs . [A prep.' + Hold.] 1 A 
term of our early navigators, for bringing a ship 
close to the wind, so as to hold or keep to it,’ Adm. 
Smyth. 


1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. i, 52 Lay her a hold, a hold, set her 
two courses; off to Sea againe, lay her off. 

A-ho*rseback, adv. phr. arch. [A prep A of 
state, on + Horseback.] On horseback. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos Ii. 145 Whan he was sette ahorsbacke. 
1665 9 Boyle Occas. Ref. n. ix. (1675) 126 The careless Wan¬ 
derer .. may be said to have been long a llorse-baek. 1771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 189 There were two suspicious 
fellows a-horseback at the end of a lane. 185a Thackeray 
Esmond 1. v. (1876) 35 And he never was known to wear his 
silk, only his stuff one, a-horseback. 

Ahoy (ahor), ini. Naut. [A int. + IIoy.] 

A. A nautical call used in hailing. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) 1 . ii. 12 Ho! the house 
a buy. 1828 Moore Meeting of Ships ii. 8 Ship ahoy 1 ship 
ahoy! what cheer? what cheer? 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets 
viii. 268 The good times when the sailor only knew enough 
to sing out ‘ Ahoy’ and call for biscuit. 

B. as vb. To call ahoy. (Cf. to hurrah, halloo.) 

1881 Century Mag. XXIII. 54 ‘Schooner ahoy!’ says a 

voice from the shore, and she ahoys. 

Aht, obs. f. Aught sb . and a . 

Ahtande, ahte, ahtene, obs. ff. Eighth, Eight, 
Eighteen. 

Ahte, obs. pa. t. of Owe, Ought. 

Ahtlicho, var. Augiitly, adv. Obs., worthily, 
t A-hirfF, adv.phr. Obs. [A prep.' + Huff.] In 
a huff. 

1598 Greene James IV f 1861 > 210 Set cap a-huff and 
challenge him the field. 

A-hull ^ah» l\ adv.phr. Naut. [A prep.' of state 
+ 11 ULL.J (See quot.) 

1582 X. Lichefulu East fad. 73 All this time the shippes 
layc a hull. 1628 Diguy Voy. AW//. (1868)78 Then wee lay 
a hull till wee gott a new maine course to the yard, a 1733 
Norn it Lives0/Worths 11 .316 All this while the ship ploughed 
her mizen shrouds under water, and then we were fain to lie 
a-hull at the mercy of the sea and waves. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
Word-bk. s.v. Hull, To strike hull in a storm, is to take in 
her sails and lash the helm on the lee side of the ship, which 
is termed to lie admit. 

A-hum (ah» m), adv. phr. [A prep.' in + Hum.] 
In a hum, humming. 

1859 Coleman Woodl. Heaths (1866) 120 The bright air is 
.. a-hum with the song of the bee. 

A-hungered (ahp-qgajd), ppl. a., arch [peril, 
representing a lost OE. adtyngred (cf. Germ, er/iun- 
gert), or a later formation with A- pref 1 intensive ; 
but more probably a later form of Of- HUNG REP, 
OE. ofhyngred, pa. pplc. of vb. of-hyngran to 
suffer hunger, be weak with hunger, be very hungry. 
Cf. A fingered. By confusion of A-2 and A-3, the 
prefix was sometimes expanded to an-, on-; cf. 
A-high, An-HUNGEUKI).] Oppressed with hunger ; 
very hungry. 

1377 Langl. P. PI B. x. 59 Bothc afyngred | v.r. a-hungred, 
an-hungred] and a-thurst a-thrust, a-thrist, a-furst), and 
for ehele quake. 1398 Tkfvjsa Barth. De P. R. xu. xxv. 
(1495*429 Alwaye he is a hungryd whyle he liuyth. 1567 
Jewel Def. Apol, R. When their eies were ful they put vp 
theirc kniucs and rose ahungred. 1820 Keats Hyperion n. 
163 Saturn’s ear Is all a-hunger’d. 1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. 
Gypsy 11. 194 Soothe the frightened bird And feed the child 
a-hungered. 

tA-hu ngry, a. Obs. [f. Hungry; the prefix is 
due to form-assoc. with A-huncered, and, perhaps, 
A-cmld ; it was probably taken as emphatic. Also 
expanded to An-HUNGRY.] Hungry, in a hungry 
condition. 

1601 Shaks. Tvoel. X. 11. iii. 137 'Twere as good a deede 
as to drink when a man’s a hungrie. 

A-hunt (ahz? nt), adv. phr. [A prep.' + Hunt.] 
On the hunt. 

1875 Browning A risto/h. Apol. 272 Follow you quick, with 
a whizz, as the hounds a-hunt with the huntsman. 1880 J. 
K Brown in Gd. Wds. Dec. 821 A priest of the Inquisition 
ahunt for blood. 

A-hush (ahirsh), adv. (prop, phr.) [A prep A in 
+ Hush.] In a hushed condition, hushed. 

Mod. Nature seems to keep herself a-hush. 

Ahwone, variant of Awhene v. Obs., to vex. 
Ai, aie, obs. forms of Ay, Aye, and of Egg. 

Ai (a*i). Zool. [a. Braz. ai, hat (Fr. ai, hay ) repr. 
the animal’s cry.] A kind of Sloth ( Bradypus tri- 
dactylus, family Tardigrada, order Edentata) found 
in South America. 

1693 in Phil. Trans . XVII. 851 The American Creature 
called Ai or Sloth. 1833 Penny Cycl. I. 233 They emit a 
feeble, plaintive cry, resembling the word At, which is the 
origin of the name they bear nmong the Europeans settled 
in America. 1847 Carpenter Zool. §241 The Ais or three- 
toed Sloths.. are inhabitants of the dense forests of the 
tropical portion of South America. 

Ai- in late north, and Sc. is used for long a, as 
aiblings, ail/, ain , ait, air, tairge, for ablings, ale, 
aan (own), ale (oat\ are (oar), targe ; mod. Sc. 
airch, airm, for arch, arm. Now pronounced (e 
or /). 

Aid(^d),^. Forms: 5 cyde, 5~6ayde, 6-7 ayd, 
aide, 7- aid. [a. OFr. aide-r, -icr (Pr. ajuda-r):— 
L. adjutd-re, freq. of adjuva-re to give help to ; f. 
ad to +juvd-re to help. (In the OFr. aidier, ai- 
= E. adju- t d disappearing as usual, and u as follow¬ 
ing secondary accent in a-dju/J ¥ re; i was semi-vowel 
OO-L./.)] 


1 . trans. To give help, support, or assistance to; 
to help, assist, succour. 

[Aiding quoted from Chaucer Personcs T. by Richardson 
is not genuine.l 

1483 Caxton Cato a iij b, To ayde helpc and Susteyne them 
in theyr necessytces. 1488 \V. Paston in Lett. 904 111 . 344 
My Lord Woddevyle and other schulde have gone over in to 
Bretcn to have eyded the Duke of Breten. 1591 Shaks. 

1 Hen. Vf, v. iii. 7 Ye choise spirits.. Appear®, ana ayde me 
in this enterprize ! 1611 Bible 1 Macc. viii. 26 Neither shal 

they.. aide them with victuals, weapons, money, or ships. 
1795 Sewel tr. Hist. Quakers I. iv. 239, I would have aided 
him out of the country hut he would not go. 1876 Freeman 
Xortn. Cono. 1 . v. 286 The invasion was aided and abetted 
by Richard's subjects. 1878 G. Macdonald Ann. Quiet 
Xeighb. xxviii. 478 Every appliance that could alienate 
suffering or aid recovery. 

2 . absol. and with inf. 

1601 Shaks. Alls Well iv. iv. 12 Where, heaven ayding .. 
Wee’l be before our welcome. 1611 — H int. T. v. ii. 77 All 
the Instruments which ayded to expose the Child. 1806 
Coleridge Ckristabel 1. 130 But this she knows..That 
saints will aid if men will call. 

Aid (< 7, d). Forms: 5 eide, 5-7 aide, ayde, 6-7 
ayd, 7- aid. [a. OFr. aide, ayde, earlier aiude, 
St rash, oaths aittdha, adiudha (cf. Pr .ajudha, ajuda, 
Sp. ayudd )late L. adjuta, sb. f. pa. pple. fcm. of 
adiuvare (see prec.) analogous to sbs. in -ee, -ata ; 
see -ADE.] 

1 . Help, assistance, support, succour, relief. 

1475 Xoblesse 4 Be the eide of tho thre noble prynces. 
1475 Caxton Jason t8 b, If the goddes be in myn ayde. 
*559 My rron re /or Mag ., Rich. 11 , vi. t Neyther lakt l 
ayde in any wicked dede. 1607 Shaks. Corioi. 1. vii. 3 If I 
do send, dispatch Those Centuries to our ayd. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vi. 119 His puissance, trusting in the Almighty’s aid, 

I mean to try. 1771 Burke in Corr. (1844^ I. 262 You have 
not called in the aid of fancy. i8o7CRAaaE Par. Reg , 11.130 
Friend of distress! the mourner feels thy aid. 1868 Geo. 
Eliot F. Holt 22 She had never dressed herself without aid. 

2 . Eng. Law. Help or assistance in defending an 
action, legally claimed by the defendant from some 
one who has a joint-interest in the defence. To pray 
in aid: to claim such assistance. Aid-prayer, the 
appeal therefor. 

1625 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 367 Ayd Prayer is for Tenant 
for life, to request him that hath the Inheritance, to hclpe 
him plead .. and this Ayd Prayer is for the fceblenesse of 
his estate. 1751 Chamrers Cycl. s.v., A city or corporation, 
holding a fee-farm of the king, may pray in Aid of him, if 
anything be demanded of them relating thereto. 1809 Tom¬ 
lins Law Diet, s.v., There is a prayer in aid of patrons, by 
parsons, vicars, etc,.. And also servants having done any¬ 
thing lawfully in right of their masters, shall have aid of them. 

3 . cotter. Anything by which assistance is given in 
performing an operation; anything helpful, a means 
or material souice of help. esp. in pi. aids and ap¬ 
pliances. spec, in Horsemanship (see quot. 1751). 

1597 Shaks. illen.lV, 1. iii. 24 Surmise Of Ay des incertaine 
should not be admitted. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg, iv. 465 
Whom, scarce my Sheep, and scarce my painful Plough, The 
needful Aids of Human Life allow. 1711 F. Fuller Med. 
Gyrnn. 58 Exercise may deserve to be taken as a common 
Aid to Physick. 1751 Chamsers Cycl., Aids, in the manage, 
are helps, or assistances, by which the horseman contributes 
towards the moti< 11 or action required of the horse; by a 
discreet use of the bridle, eaveson, spur, etc. •. Such a horse 
knows his Aids, answers his Aids, etc. 1824 Coleridce 
(title t Aids to Reflection. 1858 Gladstone Homer I. 23 He 
has furnished us w ith some aids towards the consideration of 
this question. 

4 . Eng. Hist. A pecuniary grant in aid ; a grant 
of a subsidy or lax to the king for an extraordinary 
purpose, later. An exchequer loan. 

c 1460 Fortescue Abs. ff Lim Mon. (*714) 52 For the ex- 
pensis wherof, he schal not so sodenly have Ayde of his 
People. 1523 Ld. Berners Froissart I. ccclxxxvtL 663 The 
kyng and his counsayle wolde generally reyse vp throughc 
all Fraunce ayedes, fowages, tayles and subsydes. 1669 
Marvell Corr. 130 Wks. 1875 II. 294 The House did..vote 
an aid to his Majesty not exceeding the summe of 400,000/. 
170a Loud. Gaz. mmmdcccix/8 Dropt.. a Talley on the 
Fourth 44. Aid of 1000/. No. 2058. 1862 Ld. Brougham 

Brit. Const, xii. 166 For the granting of an aid or supply to 
the crow n. 

5 . Feudal System. A pecuniary contribution by a 
feudal vassal to his lord ; limited by Magna Carta 
to three special occasions. 

1590 SwiNauRN Testaments 72 The lordes lost their.. aids, 

1 Pur faire fitr chiualer & pur file marier.* 1649 Selden 
Laws 0/Eng. i.lxii. (1739) 125 The aids were of three kinds, 
one to make the Lord's eldest Son Knight, the other to marry 
his eldest Daughter; the third to help him to pay a relief to 
his Lord Paramount. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The 
bishops also received aids, a uxilia episcopi. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. 11 .63 Aids were originally mere benevolences granted 
by the tenant to his lord, in times of difficulty and distress. 
1868 CHAMaERS Encycl. 1 . 92 These Aids were abolished by 
12 Car. 11 , e. 24. 

6. French Hist, {pi.) Customs-dues. Court of 
Aids, the Court that supervised the customs-dues. 

1714 Fr. Bk. Rates 29 Mr. John Rouvelin, Farmer-General 
of our Aids. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Aids, in French 
laws, denote a duty paid on all goods sold and transported 
either out of, or into the kingdom. 1792 A. Young Trav. 
Franc cio The house of the first president of the court of aids. 

7 . A person who renders help or assistance; a 
helper, an assistant; pi. auxiliaries. (Cf. Fr. aide, 
L. auxilium, and Kng. help, all applied to persons.) 

1569 Epitaph on Bonner in Hart. Misc. I. 615 His ayds 
took always pain To keep their god, their hope, their trust. 
1587 11 ouNsiiF.D C/iron, 1 .37/2 He had no legionarie souldiers, 
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but certeine bands of aids. 1611 Bible Tobit viii. 0 It is not 
good that man should hec alone, let vs make vnto him an 
aide like to himselfe Icf. Wyclif Gen. ii. 18 An help lijk to 
him self]. 1738 Wesley Ps. exxi. 1 The Lord that built the 
Earth and Skies Is my perpetual Aid. 1838 Arnold Rome 
F. 397 He was at the head of a mighty army; for the Latins 
and the Hernicans had brought their aids. 

8. Comb, and att rib., chiefly in sense 7, as aid- 
band, -cohort, -force, -soldier ; or in sense 5, as aid- 
money'. (all obs.). Also aid-major obs. an adjutant; 
aid-prayer in Law\ see 2. 

1600 Holland Livyxxx. xxxiii. 763c, Then he embattailed 
the aid souldicrs [auxilia] of the Ligurians. 1603 Grekn- 
wry Tacitus Ann. xit. viii. (1622) 166 They intercepted two 
ayde-bandes. 1610 Holland Camden's /frit. 11.65 A small 
jKJwrc of Aid-forces. 1635 Bacon Use 0/Com. Lawyt Ayde 
money to make the Kings eldest son a knight, or to marry 
his eldest daughter. 1670 Cotton Espernon m. xii. 632 The 
Office of Aide Major to the Regiment of Guards. 1691 Loud. 
Gaz. mmdcc/2 VAssurance Aid-Major killed. 

Aidable (^dab’l), a. [f. Aid v.+ -able ; cf. 
M Fr. aidable, refash. on 0 Fr. a)•able : —L. adj fitdbilis 
serviceable, f. adjn Id-re : sec Aid v.] 
f 1 . Capable of aiding; helpful. Obs. rare. 

1594 Carew tr. Huarte's Trial of lPits vii. 11596) 94 Such 
bodily qualities as are aidable to that effect. 

2 . Capable of being helped, rare 
Aidance (^ l dans). [a. 'SlVr.aidauee, f. aider: see 
Aid v. and -nce.] Assistance, aid ; means of help. 

*593 Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. ii. 165 Aydance 'gainst the 
enemy. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. vi. 1 , Who when for 
ought the aged Grandsire sends, With swift yet backward 
steps his helping aidance lends. 1810 Coleridge Friend 
(1865)61 All theaidances given by religion. 1860T11. Martin 
Horace m Apollo's self his aidance lent. 

Aidant (<?* dant), a. and sb .; also 5 nyante, ay- 
daunt, 6 aydant. [a. OFr. aiaitl , aidant pr. pple. 
of aider (also aier) : see Aid v.] 

A. adj. Helping, assisting; helpful. 

1483 CAxton £<?/</. Leg. 420/1 Saynt Thomas whos merytes 
be unto us aydaunte and helpyng. 1605 Siiaks. Lear iv. iv. 
17 Be aydant and remediate In the good man's distress! 
1830 Coleridge C/i. ^ St. 179, 1 would gladly he aidant, as 
far as my poor mite of judgment will enable me. 1855 Bailev 
Mystic 91 The topaz, aidant in all holy rites. 

B. sb. A helper, assistant, rare . 

1475 Caxton Jason 11 The ayantes and helpers of the 
queue. i6n Cotgr., Aide , an aidant, helper. 1879 Sir R. 
Phillimore in Law Rep. Prob. Div. V. 33 The Court is now 
called upon to be an aidant to the enforcement of a judgment 
given by a Portuguese Court. 

Aide, short for Aide-de-camp. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 23 Nov., If he made a gesture .. an 
attentive aide bustled forward. 1876 I^odce in A'. Amer. 
Rev. CXX 1 II. x 17 Picked out by Washington to serve as 
his confidential aide. 

Aided (^*ded), ppl. a. [f. Aid v . + -ED.] Assisted. 

1549 Coveroale Erasm. Paraphr. I/ebr. xi. 32 Who beyng 
ayded with the helpc of God achiued manye wonderful enter¬ 
prises. i6u Cotgr., Aid/, aided, helped. 1816 Chalmers 
Let. in Life { 1851) FI. 71 All that minuteness which the 
aided eye of man has been able to explore. 

II Aide-de-camp (<* d-d^-karV, rGl-do-k^g). Mil. 
PI. aides-de-camp. [Fr., lit. camp-assistant: see 
Am sb. 7.] An officer who assists a general in his 
military duties, conveying his orders, and procuring 
him intelligence. 

1670 Cotton Espemott ill. xi. 578 The Duke .. writ to St. 
Torse Aide de Camp, who commanded them. 1732 Lediakd 
Sethas II. ix. 304 He declar'd him, from that instant, his 
aid-de-camp. 1808 Wellington in Gurwood's Desp. IV. 14 
That spare room may be kept for my horses and those of my 
Aides-ae-Camp. 1844 Queen's Re gut. 4* Ord. Army 61 A 
Subaltern Officer is not eligible to hold the appointment of 
Aidc-dc-Camp, until he has been present with his Regiment 
at least two years. 

Aide-de-campship (^ d-d^-kan Jip). [f. prec. 
4 -ship.] The office or position of aide-dc-camp. 

188a Standard 9 May 5/2 An aide de campship to the 
Queen is placed at the disposal of the First Ix>rd of the 
Admiralty. 

Aider (t^'dai). [f. Aid v. + -eh 1 . Cf. OFr. aidere 
L. adjiitdtdr .] One who, or that which, aids; a 
helper, assister, or supporter; a help, assistance. 

1514 Pace in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 37 I. 111 Thfose that] 
were ayders and supporters here off suchc. 1602 Fulbecke 
1st Pt. Paralt. gix. This is felony in them, their aydors, 
and counsellors. 1660 R. Coke Paw. 4- Subj. 224 Every such 
offender, his ayders and abettors, shall be apprehended. 
1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. iv. viii. 380 The Tenders and 
Ayders of his Grace and Guidance. 1841 Lane A rab. Nights 
111 . 496 She found for herself no aider save weeping. 

tAi deress. Obs. [f. prec. + -ess.] A female 
helper; an adjutrix. 

1491 Caxton Haw to Die 21 Ayderesse and helper of all 
anguysshe. 

Aidful (^ dful), a. [f. Aid sb. + -ful.] Full of, 
or abounding in, aid ; helpful. 

1598 Rowlands Petr, of Christ 53 Christs night-disciple 
aidfull did agree, To take his bodic from that guiltie tree. 
1603 Daniel Epistles {1717) 342 Thy Worthiness, and Eng¬ 
land's 1 lap beside Set thee in th'aidfuH’st Room of Dignity. 
1649 Hall Cases of Consc. iv. i. (1654) 200 When hec might 
be likely by his coming forth to bee aidfull to his said Parents. 
1850 Lynch Tkeoplt. Trinal ix. 168 The fathers .. arc yet 
amongst us as beneficent and aidful spirits. 

Aiding (^'dig), vbl.sk [f. Aid v. + -tng 1 .] Help¬ 
ing, assistance. (Mostly gerundial.) 

1839 Keighti.ky Hist. Eng. 11.66 On condition of their 
aiding him to effect it. 


Aiding (<?i*dig), ppl. a. [f. Aid v. + mxg 2 .] As¬ 
sisting, helping; helpful. 

1552 Hulokt, Aydynge or su ccou ry ngc, A n a ilia ris. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, l. iii. 06 She may helpc you to many faire 
preferments, And then deny her ayding hand therein. 1656 
Earl Monm. Advt.fr. Parnass. 112 That he should be ayd¬ 
ing to them upon all occasions. 17 .. Col. Rec. Penn., They 
shall in all cases be aiding to all its officers. 

Aidless (S tiles), a. pod. [f. Aid sb. + -less.] 

11 . Affording no help, of no service, unserviceable, 
useless. Obs. 

1674 Godfrey Inj. 4- Abus. Phys. 88 When the Apothe¬ 
caries Drugs have proved aidless. 

2 . Bereft or void of help, unassisted, helpless. 

1607 Siiaks. Cortot, n. ii. 116 Alone he entred The mortall 
Gate of th'Citic .. aydelcsse came off. 1637 Milton Counts 
574 The aidless innocent Lady, his wished prey. 1832 
Tennyson Morte d*Arthur 41 It is not meet, Sir King, tu 
leave thee thus, Aidless, alone. 

+ ATel. Obs. 4-5; also 4 5 ayel.e, ayell v e, 1 
(eile), 5 aiell(e, ayle, ayeull, 6 ayal, 9 ael. [a. 
OFr. aid, act, dieul, diol Pr. az'iol late E. *aviol- 
us , dim. of az'its grandfather.] A grandfather, fore¬ 
father. 

*377 I.angl. P. PI. B. xv. 317 To ;iue fram -jowre eyres * 
l>at sowre ayeles 30W lefte. 0386 Chaccek Rut's. T. 1619, 

I am thyn Aicl \v.r. eile, aycllj redy at thy wille. 1460 Caf- 
crave Citron. 97 The same heresi of Crist in whech his fader 
and his ayle was infecte. 1480 Canton Citron. Eng. \ 1. (1 520) 

5 b/i Richardc duke of Normaudyc, that was ayeull to 
)uke Wyllyam. 1502 Arnold Citron. (1811» 18 In time of 
Kynge Hcrry ayal unto Kyngc Herry our Ayal. 
b. Lazo. Writ of A He, Ayle, Ay el, Ael. 

1625 Sir 11 . Finch Law (1636'267 A writ of Ayell after the 
death of his grandfather or grandmother. 1768 Bi.ackstonk 
Comm. III. 1S6 A writ of ayle, or de avo. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Diet., Arte .. A writ which lies where a man's grand¬ 
father being seised of lands and tenements in fee simple the 
day that he died, and a stranger abateth or entereth the name 
day, and dispossesses the heir of Ins inheritance. 1855 
Nichols Britton 11. 59 Writs of Cosinage of Ad. 

Aiery, variant of Aerie, an eagle's nest. 

Alger, ohs. or dial. f. Eager sb., tidal bore. 
Aight, obs. form of Ait. 

Aighted, aighteth, obs. forms of Eighth. 
Aiglent wine, ‘ Mustie wine.’ Cockeram 1626. 
Aiglet, obs. form of Aglet. 

Aiglette, obs. form of Eaglet. 

Aigre, obs. f. Eager a. esp. in sense of sour. 

I 1 Aigre-doux, -ce, a. in 6 agerdows. [Fr. 
aigre sour, dotix, -ce sweet.] Compounded of sweet 
and sour. Cf. Agro-dolce. 

1523 Skelton Carl. Laurel 1250 He wratean Epitaph for 
his grave stone With wordes devoutc & sentence agerdows. 
For he was ever agaynst Goddis hows. i 

Aigrette (regret . Also 8 egrette, aigret. [a. 
mod. Fr.aigrette, the Egret or Lesser White Heron, 
whose head is ‘ adorned with a beautiful crest com¬ 
posed of some short and two long feathers, hanging 
backward.* The name was in Fr. transferred to the 
crest itself, extended to similar plumes borne by 
other birds, or worn by ladies in a head-dress, as 
the tuft of a helmet, etc. Thence it has received in 
modern times further extension in the language of 
Science. As the word was already in use in the 
form egretfe for the bird, this spelling was also at 
first used in the present sense.] 

1 . The I-esscr White Heron; see Egret. 

1845 Plnckw. Mag. LVIL42 The white aigrette; superior 
in size 10 the common heron. 

2 . A tuft of feathers such as that borne by the 
Egret and some other birds; a spray of gems, or 
similar ornament, worn on the head. 

a 1645 W. Browne Temple Masque 147 Egrcttcs with a 
greene fall. 1759 in Phil. Trans. LI. 37 They contain an in¬ 
finite number of prickles, which are.. brilliant, like an aigrette 
of glass. 1784 Beckforo Vathek (1868) 27 To the third my 
aigret of rubies. 1843 Prescott Mexico 1. ii. (1864) ri A 
human skull. surmounted by an aigrette of brilliant plumes 
and precious stones. 1878 Lady Herbert tr. Htibucr's 
Round the World II. iv. 326 He wore a colossal aigrette, 
made of bamboo and horse-hair. 

3 . Hence applied in Science to tufts of similar 
appearance, as the feathery pappus of composite 
plants like the Dandelion; the feathery tufts on 
the heads of certain insects, etc.; luminous rays seen 
shooting out from behind the moon in solar eclipses, 
or at the ends of electrified bodies. 

1816 Keith Physiol. Pot. 11 .404 Furnished with an aigrette 
or down, as in the case of the Dandelion. 1828 Kikby & 
Spence Entomol. III. xxix. 176 Some have the anterior 
aigrettes disposed like the arms of a cross. 1879 Lockyer 
Idem. Astron. iii. xviiL 103 Rays of light, called aigrettes, 
diverge from the Moon's edge, and appear to be shining 
through the light of the corona. 

4 . Comb, as aigrette-like. 

1873 Hf.rscuel Pop. Led. iii. §43. 128 Till it assumed at 
length that superb aigrette-like form. 

!! Aigue-marine. Obs . [Fr., = OFr. aigue :-L. 
aqua water + mari/t, -e of the sea.] French name 
of the beryl; also called Aquamarine. 

1765 Delaval in Phil. Trans. LV. 21 The colour will be 
blueish, and bordering on the colour of the aigue marine. 
1837-80 Dana Mineral. 245 Beryl or ‘Aigue-marine.’ 

Aiguille. ((fi'gw/l, tTi'gwil). [a. Fr. aiguille 


(cogn. w. It. aguglia, Pr. Pg. agulha, Sp. aguja/.— 
late L. *aeuculx for aeicula, dim. of acus needle. 
For the sense cf. the similar Eng. use of needle.] A 
slender, sharply-pointed peak (of rock); esp. the 
numerous peaks of the Alps so named. 

1816 Byron in Moore’s Lifew 866)311 Mont Blanc and the 
Aiguille of Argentines both very distinct. 1835 Penny Cycl. 
IV. 501 s.v. Blanc , Mt., The upper surface is extremely 
irregular, and a considerable number of rocks rise from it, 
which, from their resemblance to pyramids or steeples, arc 
called aiguilles, or needles. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 680 
Granite L well known to run up into lofty needles tor aiguilles'. 

Aiguillesque / i: gwilc sk ,<?. [f.prcc. + -esquk. 
Cf. picturesque.'] Shaped like an aiguille. 

1856 Rvskin Mod. Painters IV. v. xv. § 31 He gives more 
of the curved aiguillesque fracture to these upper crests. 

Aiguillette < T ' : gwilct y . [a. mod. Vc.aiguilldtc ; 
for the historical forms see Aglet.] Aglet ; spe¬ 
cially applied to the ornamental tags on military 
and naval uniforms, and some liveries. 

1816 * Qvtz' Grand Master j. 14 A figure, in the garb of 
war, Dress'd in an Kgcllct and Star. 1854 De Qcinckv Sp. 
Mil. Nun Wks. III. 60 Some bright ornament, clasp, or 
aiguillette, on Kate's dress. 1882 A dm. Uniform Reg. in 
Navy List July 495 The aiguilletc is always to be worn wiili 
full dress and on stale occasions. 

Aiguilletted J gwile ted , ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Ornamented with aiguillettes or aglets. 

1853 11 *. IF Wolff Spanish Life 5^ 'The riders wear. . a 
jacket, aiguilletted and embroidered. 

Aik, aiken, obs. north, form of Oak, Oaken. 

Aikinite < T » kinoit\ Min. [named after Dr. A. 
Aikin.] A Sulpharsenite ore, containing bismuth, 
lead, and copper, crystallizing in needle-shaped 
ciyslals, belonging to the prismatic or oitho-ihom- 
bic system. 

1837 80 Dana Mineral. 100 Aikinite .. o.lor blackish lead- 
gray, with a pale copper-red tarnish. 

t Ail, a. Obs. ; only found in the forms: I esle, 

2- 3 eille, cil, 4 eylc. [OE. <;;/<■ \-*agljo- cogn. w. 
Goth, aglus.] Loathsome, troublesome. 

o 1000 Riddles 'Grein' l.\.\i. 16 ^if me ordstape e^le waeroit. 
*205 Layamon 3282 Jleore jmhto swipe eille of.c^clene hire 
f.edcre | later text eil|. 11225 Hall Me id. 25 To don kit |>at 
tc -inches) tiuel of eil for ta heren. t 1320 Cast. Lone Z23 
Fyle and hard and niuckc. 

AU ^"» 1 >, v. Forms: 1 csl-an, 2 e-l-en Orm. 
€33l-eim\ 2 3 eil-en, eil-e, 4 s, (eale . eyl en, 
eil en, eil e, 4 6 eyl c, 5-7 ayle, aile, 4 ail. 
[OE. Cfrl-an cogn. w. Goth, agtj-an ; f. cg/c, *ag/jo-: 
see prec.] 

+ 1 . Irans. 'Fo trouble, afflict. Obs. rare. 

(940 Sax. 1 .redid. II. 122 Wu") wyrmum |? e in nun 
«iooo Judith xi. 64 D.x-t he mid l.iA Vim fis c^lan uv >tc. 
1352 Minot Poems viii. 41 .^client war tho .sehrewe.s And 
ailed un>ele. 

2. impers. 'lo trouble, afflict, affect unusually. 
(Now lestricted to into rag., ret., and inJcf. sen¬ 
tences, as What ails yen t Jj anything ailed me.) 

a. physically. 

1086 O. E.Chron. iLaud MS.' an. 1086 <Earle 220' Him 

3- yfelade, and f> him siranghcc e^ladf. <1230 A tier. A*. 
276 Nil a ulcih mei eilen niakicn to blenehen. 1362 
Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 121 Such seknes vs eileF t 144a lied* 
Rom. 68 Maistcr, what eileth the, thou art lepre? C1450 
Merlin 52 He myght welc a rise, for hyin eylctb noon evell. 
*535 Covkruai.e Ps.cx'iv. 5 What ayled the o thou see that 
thou ficddesl? [i6n ailed ; Wycui , What was tu thee.) 1722 
De Foe Plague 1S4 Some have sent for physicians to know 
what ailed them. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Join's C. xwiw 
231 * I don’t sec as anything ails the child,' she would say. 

b. mentally, (mod. Sc. What ails you at me t ^ 
What cause of dissatisfaction have you with me?) 

FX090 L. St. Edm. Proccni., Me e(sllej> s\vy<V*. c1200 
ORMIN4766 Bilammp himm ol>crr wa pati niarcmihht himm 
c^^lcnn. ^1300 Cursor M. 20301 Leucdi quat ails te. 1483 
C axton Gold. Leg. 386/1 And tleinaundcd hyin what hym 
eyled and why he sorowed. 1535 Conekdaie i Sam. xi. 5 
What ayleth the people that they wepe? I1611 ailclh; Wyclif, 
What hath the puplc.] 1690 W. Walker Idiom . Aug.-Lat. 
18 What ails you to be sat!? a 1842 'Tennyson Millers 
Dan. xii, My mother thought. What ails the boy? For I 
was alter'd, and l>cgan 'To move about the house with joy, 

f 3 . impers. To interfere with, obstruct, prevent. 

<■1380 Sir Fern mb. 1560 ‘Sir duk,' qua}? Rolond, ‘what 
e^lcp j>e i ]>er nc hub 11031 .\.xx‘‘ hurc.‘ 1440 Promp. Pan\, 
Eylyn, Obsto. c 1440 Generydcs 3411 What aylilh the to 
fight? 1563 Man Mu sc ulus Com. Pt. 286 h, What eyleth it 
[quid impedit\ but by the same reason he should be baptised. 

4 iuir. (By mistaking the personal obj., which in 
early times usually preceded the impersonal vb. for 
the subj.) To have something the matter with one. 

a. physically: To be ill, to he indisposed. 

c 1425 Wvntocs Cron. vnt. xxxv. 131 And wyth a grid will 
and a stowte He sayd, J>at he wald ayl na-thyng. < 1450 
Merlin 3 Know ye ought what thisc bestes tiled thus for i<v 
dye? 1601 Siiaks. Alfs /IV//11. iv. 6 If she be very well, 
what docs she ail, that she’s not very well? 1702 Pry me in 
Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1076, 1 know not what I ail, says he, I 
cannot svcallow any Beer. 174a Richardson Pamela 111 . 78 
And when he ails ever so little .. he is so peevish. 1869 Pail 
Mall G. 18 Aug. 4 No w onder, the Lancet says, that diarrhoea 
has prevailed, and that the children ail. 

+ b. mentally: To be in trouble ; to be affected 
by. Obs. or dial. (mod. Sc. To ail at, as in 2 b.) 

C1250 4 * Ex. 3809 }et he a3lcn on here red. ri45t» 

Merlin xxlx. (1877I 586 Whan Merlin .. herde hem make 
soche doell he asked ncin what thei cilcd. a 1528 Skelton 
Magnyfyc. 2393 For who loueth God can ayle nothyngc but 
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pood. # 1635 Quarles Emil. it. v. (1718) 83 Thou ask'st the 
Conscience what she ails. 17x4 Ellwood Antobiog. 20, I 
knew not what I avled, but I knew I ayled something more 
than ordinary: and my 1 leart was very heavy. t 1817 Hogg 
Tales 4- Sk. III. 191 ‘What can the fool mean?’ said old 
Richard, ‘ What can he ail at the dogs?' 

Ail (/•]), sby Forms : 3 eil, eile ; 7 ayle, aile, 
7-ail. [subst. use of Ail r.; but the 13th c. instances 
are probably subst. use of Ail#?. The sb. is wanting 
in OE. though found in Goth, agio.] Trouble, 
affliction; affection, illness, ailment. 

C1130 Ancren Risvle 50 pc blake clo 5 also .. de '5 lesse eile 
to pen cien. Ibid 62 Heo habbe 3 idon muchel eil to moni 
on ancre. 1642 Rogers Xtinman 143 Long customc hath 
stupified their hearts, and made them serv-elesse of their 
ayle. 1734 Watts Reliq. Jtt?\ <1789' 218 Buzzing all my 
ails into the ears of my friends. 18x1 Combf. (Dr. Syntax* 
Picturesque tv, And ointments, too, to cure the ail Of her 
cropp’d cars and mangled tail. 185a Mom Scot. Sab . iti. Poet. 
Wks. 1 1 39 Soother of life, physician of all ail. 

+ Ail, sb.' 2 Obs. or dial. Forms: 1 esl, 2 eijle, 
3-7 eile, 4 eyle, yle, 6 ayle. 6-S aile, S ail. [OE. 
e^l cogn. w. Germ, egel, agele , orig. Teut. *agli.] 
'I he awn of barley, or other com. 
riooo O. E. Cosp. Luke vL 41 Hwi gesthst pu J>a e~Ic on 
itics bropor ea^an? r 1160 Hatton Gosp. ibid., Hwi ^esyhst 
u (?a ei ? le on pines broker ea3en? c 1230 Ancren R 1:0/0 270 
Forto wmden hweate & schcadcn pe etlen & tot chef urom 
pe clene corncs. 1398 Tkevisa Hartk . Pe P. R. xvu. cx. 
I’he bestc [nardl is smope .. with small yles [<*<f. 1535 eiles]. 
1578 Lytic Dodoens 461 The cares of barley be . . set ful of 
long bearded sharpe ayles. 1620 Vennek Cut Rci ta a650) 
23 Wheat.. who'.e cares arc hare and naked without cilcs. 
1787 Winter Syst. JIusb. 310 Barley should likewise be . . 
wdi shook in a sack by two men, to be cleared from ailes. 
IStill used in the Eastern Counties.1 
Ailantery (rilre nteri Improp.ailanthery. [a. 
mod. Fr. ai lan teric, cf. shnibh-ery . See -KUY.] A 
grove of Ailanto trees. 

1867 Chambers's Jml. x xxviii. 128 Have formed what they 
call an ‘ailanthery ’ so as to afford the [silk] worms the best 
possible chance of thriving. 

Ailantic (rikvntik), a. Chan . ; improp. ailan- 
thie. [f. Ailant-US + -K\] Of or pertaining to the 
Ailanto ; as Ailantic Acid. 

1879 Syd.Soc. Lex., A i Lint hie Acid, an acid prepared from 
the bark of the A itan thus cxcctsa, 

Ailantine (c’Oarntinb a . and sb. ; improp. 
ailanthino. [f. Ailant-cs + -INK >.] A. adj. Of or 
belonging to the Ailanto, or the .silk-worm that 
feeds on it. B. sb. Silk from the Bomby.x Cynthia 
or Ailanto Silk-worm. 

1861 All )*. Round 9 Feb. 423 Ailanthine, or the silk of the 
bom by x which feeds on the leaves of the Ailantus gtandu- 
losus. 1863 Ibid, ti July 467 t Ailanthine sericulture would 
remain in great measure unproductive. 

1 Ailanto, ailantus filarnto, ^larntfrO. Bot. 
Also ailante, and corruptly ailanthus. [f. Ay - 
lanto , the native Amboyna name, said to mean 
4 Tree of the gods,’ or 4 of heaven,’ whence mod. L. 
Ailantus (in English often corrupted to Ailanthus , 
as if the termination contained Gr. avdos flower), Fr. 
ailante.] A large East Indian tree (N. O. Si mar u- 
baccae or Xanthoxylaccw), grown in S. Europe for 
ornament and shade, the pinnated leaves of which 
are the favourite food of a species of silk-worm. 
‘The name “Japan Varnish” seems to have been 
applied to it through some mistake.’ 

1845 Hirst Poems 158 O er me let a green Ailanthus grow 
.. the Tree of 1 leaven. 1861 Times 23 July, This silkworm 
lives in the open air on a very hardy plant called the ‘ail- 
ante,’ or Japan varnish tree. 1866 C. A. Johns in 7 'rets. 
Rot. 32 Ailantus , the I’ernis du Japon of the French .. is 
in its native countries, China and India, called Ailanto. Its 
German name Gottcrbaum is said to l*e a translation of 
Ailanto. 1878 Black Green Past. 4- Pice . xxx. 240 The 
acacia-looking ailanthus along the pavements. 

Aile, obs. form of Aisle; and var. Aiel, Obs. 
Ailette (rile’t). Formerly alet. [a. Fr. ailctle, 
OFr. aletc ; dim. of aile wing:—L. ala.] A steel 
plate worn by men-at-arms on their shoulders, the 
prototype of the modem epaulette. 

c 1440 Mortc Artkure 2563 An alct enamelde he ochcs in 
sondirc. 1834 Blanche Brit. Costume 108 Towards the close 
of this lEdward I‘si reign those curious ornaments called 
ailettes, or little wings, from their situation and appearance, 
are seen on the shoulders of knights. 

Ailing vbl. sb . [f. Ail v. -f-ing 1 .] = 

Ailment. 

1862 T. Trollope Marietta II. ix. 149 Seeing in it the 
signs of ailing. 1867 Lady. Herbert Cradle Lands ii. 60 
Whose hard-won experience in Eastern ailings renders them 
invaluable in suggesting the proper remedies. 

Ailing ppl* a. [f. Ail v. + -ixg 2.] Af¬ 

flicted, affected with illness, suffering. 

1598 Florio, Manco.. failing, ayling, wanting. 1759 Du.* 
worth Pope 15 So far in justice tohts prudence as a great 
poet, and an ailing man. x8io Crabof Borough vii. 248 A 
potent thing, ’iwas said, to cure the ills Of ailing lungs—the 
oxymcl of squills. 1880 Miss Braddon Barbara xviik 128 
He kept a hospital.. for his friends’ ailing dogs. 

[Ailingness (Richardson, from Tytler) Error 
for A lange-, Elkngeness.] 

Ailment (^’lment). [f. Ail v. + -MENT added 
to an Eng. vb.] The fact of ailing; bodily or 
mental indisposition ; disorder, siekness. 

1706 Phillips, Ailment , a light disorder ur indisposition 


of the body. . X710 Philips Pastorals ii. 24 For much it may 
relieve thy Woe To let a Friend thy inward Ailment know. 
1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xxvi. 279 Taken with 
slight stomach ailments. 1834 Ht. Martineau Farrers iii. 
37, I. know his ailments to be from an uneasy mind. 

Aim (t TI m), v. Forms: 3-7 ame, 4 eyme, 4 7 
ayme, 6 7 aime, 7- aim. [In this word probably 
two vbs. are confounded, 1. l’icard. a/ncr, OFr. anS 
Fr. esmer:—L. wstima-rc \ 2. OFr. ( aasmer , aemer, 
eesmer, earner,) aesmer late L. ad-sestima-re.] 

1 1 . irans. To esteem, consider, take account of. Obs. 
1382 Wvclif Ps. cxliii. 3 Or the sone of man, for thou 
eymest hym [1388 Thou arettist him of sum valu]. C1400 
Destr. Troyxw. 762 Iff J>e any thing have amyt abill me to, 
pat he me faithfully informe. 

t 2 . To estimate, calculate, reckon (a number or 
value). Obs. 

1330 R. Brcxne Chron. 240 An armc of pe sc men kennes 
pc depnes may non ame. e 1350 Witt. Palerne 1596 No mon 
vpon mold * mi}t ayme pe noumber, c 1440 Morte Artkure 
4069 And aile Arthurs ostc was amede with knyghtes Bot 
awghtcnc hundrethc of aile. 

+ 3 . To guess, to conjecture. (With simple obj. or 
sttbord. el.) Obs. 

1382 Wvclif Pro?', xxiii. 7 For in licncsse of a dcuynour .. 
he eymeth [1388 gessith] that he knowith not. — 1 Sam. i. 
13 llelt therfor eymyde hir dronken. a 1593 H- Smith Wks. 
u 366 > l. 268 No marvel if he did aim that his death was 
near at hand. 1602 Warner Albion's Eng. x.-lix. 258 Sup¬ 
posing, by her Blushings, all would ayme her altrcd plighu 

14 . To calculate, devise, arrange, plan. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy v. 1679 Oppon h e auter was amyt to 
stond An ymage full noble. Ibid. v. 1562 Ymagry ouer all 
amyt pere was, Of beste and baber>-. 1604 Shaks. Oth. hi. 
>ii- «l My speech should fall into such vilde successe Which 
my '1‘houghts ayin’d not. 

5 . To calculate one’s course with a view to 
arriving (at a point) ; to direct one’s course, to 
make it one’s object to attain, lienee fig. To have 
it as an object, to endeavour earnestly. Const, {to 
obs.) at ; dal. inf. ; sometimes for, perhaps by con¬ 
fusion with make for. f a. rejl. Obs. 

< 1400 Destr. Troy xw. 7229 Ector to Achilles amyt him 
sone. 
b. intr. 

1330 R. Brcnne Chron. 98 Whan Henry was ryued per, 
per he wild ante, c 1400 Destr. Troy v. 2023 Anteiior Amyt 
after anone To the pali». 1598 J. Dickenson Greene in 
Conccipt 24 Which aym'd wholly at singularitie, glorying to 
bee peerelesse in hir pompe. 1613 .Shaks. Hen. l it/, 111. i. 
138 Madam, you wander from the good Wc aj-me at. 1649 
Sklden Laws of Eng. 11. xxvi. <1739' 116 That ease and rest 
that the King aimed to enjoy. 1758 S. H ay ward Serm. xvi. 
471 Perfection ih what the Chri>tian is aiming at. 1872 
J k nkinsoN Guide Eng. Lakes 11879 293 Aim For the Steeple. 
1879 Frocde C.rsar ix. 91 in politics they aimed at being 
on the successful side. 

0 . intr. To calculate or estimate the direction of 
anything about to be launched (at an object); to 
deliver a blow, or discharge a missile (at anything) 
with design or endeavour to strike. Ilencey?^. To 
try to hit, gain, or bring into one’s power ; to have 
designs upon, to seek to obtain. Const, at. 

c 1380 Sir Ferttmb. 735 And eymede ful eucne to }yuc pe 
strok. 1573 Twyne slineid xt. tR.) This goddesse faire . . 
from this hillockc farre at Aruns aimes within her sight. 
1659 Pearson Creed 11839! 230 Our translation, aiming at the 
sense, renderdh it, etc. 1718 Pope Iliad tv. 130 Aim at his 
breast, and may that aim succeed. 1769 Junius Lett. Prcf, 
18 Those who persuade you to aim at power without right. 
1821 W, Russel Mod. Europe 1. xxxvji, Edward . . aimed 
at the absolute sovereignty and dominion of that kingdom. 

7 . irans. To direct (a missile,or blow); especially, 
to direct it with the eye before its discharge ; to 
point or level a gun, etc. (at,. Hencefg. To direct 
any act or proceeding against. 

1573 Phaeu sEncid x. (R.* Then Tumus, aiming long in 
hand a dart of sturdy okc .. at Pallas forth it flung. 1603 
Drayton Odes xvii. 67 Which didst the Sigtiall ayme. To 
our hid forces. 1702 Ixx.an Pa. JJist.Soc. Mem. IX. 99 Hcc 
aimed a blow home at the charter. 1717 Arbutiinot John 
Bull (17551 11 Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John. 1849 Ma¬ 
caulay Hist. Eng. II. 210 The laws enacted .. against the 
Roman Catholics had really been aimed at himself. 

8. absol. In both the preceding senses: To take 
aim ; to form designs. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iii. 65 My Lord, I aime a Mile 
beyond the Moone. 1608 — Perk. 11. v. 47 That never aim’d 
so high, to love your daughter. 1651 Hobbes Le?'iathan 
it. xxv. 136 They look about with two eyes, yet they never 
ayme but with one. . 1779 Cow per Olney Hymns ‘Jehovah 
Nisd,* Who gave him strength to sling And skill to aim 
aright. Mod.dial. [To a boy throwing stones] 4 Now then, 
Charlie, you mustn’t aim.* 

Aim (< T| m), si. [the vb. used st/is/.] 

+ L Estimation of probability; conjecture, guess. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 7088 Ector, be ame of his spechc, 
Knew hym for his cousyn. c 1420 Siege 0/Rouen in A rcharol. 
XXL 62 Theroff had oure Kyngc an awme. 1565 Jewel 
Kepi. Harding {1611) 59 Wee lead not the people by aimes 
and ghesses, x6oi Shaks. Jnl. C. t. ii. 163 What you would 
workc me too, I hauc some ayme. 1615 Bacon Essays xvii. 
347 The taking an Aime at diuine Matters by Human, 
f 2 . The action of making one’s way towards a 
point; conrse, direction. Obs. 

1549 Olde tr. Erasm. Paraf>hr. 1 Tim. L 19 Lest he shuld 
chaunce to goc quyte out of his ame altogether. 1679 Coles, 

I am quite out of my aim, Xon nbi terrarum sim scio. 

3 . The act of aiming, or pointing the course of 
anything ; the direction or pointing of a missile at 


that which it is intended to strike, esf. in phr. To 
take ( make obs.) aim. 

e 1430 Syr Gcnerides 5959 To clcuc his heid the king made 
ame, 1590 Shaks. Mids. X. ti. i. 157 A ccrtaine aime he 
tooke At a faire Vestall. 1667 Milton /’. L. 11. 712 Each at 
the head Levcl’d his deadly aime. 1818 Scorr Hrt. Midi. 
40 The rearmost soldiers turned, and again fired with fatal 
aim and execution. 1868 Q. Victoria Life in Hight. 72 
Macdonald whispered that he saw stags, and that Albert 
should wait and take a steady aim. 
fb. To give aim: To guide one in his aim, by in¬ 
forming him of the result of a preceding shot. Obs . 

*545 Ascham Toxoplu 161 Vet, there is one thing whichc 
many archers vse, yat shall cause a man hauc lesse nede to 
marke the wether, and that is Ame gyuing. Ibid. Gyuing 
Arne .. hindreth the knowlcge of shotyng, and maketn men 
more^ negligentc. 1653 Miodleton & Rowley Sp. Gypsey 
11. <N.', I myself give aim thus: wide, four bows; short, 
three and a half. 

f c. To cry aim : 4 To encourage the archers by 
crying out "Aim!" when they were about to shoot.’ 
Nares. Hence, To encourage, applaud, abet. Obs. 

1589 R. Harvey Pt. Perc. 21 Shake handes & be friendes, 
meet halfc way, and I standing iump in the middle will cric 
aime to you both. 1595 Shaks. John it. i. 196 It ill be- 
seerncs this presence to cry ayme To these ilbtuncd repeti¬ 
tions. 1625 IBeau.m. Si Fl.| Maid of Inn v, iii, Must 1 cry 
aim To this unheard of insolence? 

14 . Direction or guidance given. Obs. 
a 1615 Fletcher Hum. Lieut, fist fold 127 Wc know with¬ 
out your aime, good woman. 16*7 Speed Eng. etc. Abridged 
xxxiv. § 8 [Houses of religion broken up] vndcr the ayme of 
King Henry the eight. 1643 Milton Stn*. Salve 39 Posls of 
direction for Travellers.. to give you ayme. 1705' Stanhope 
Paraphr. III. 54 A Passage which seems to give us some 
Aim forjudging. 

5 .fig. The act of directing the efforts towards an 
object ; design, intention, purpose. 

1633 Sanderson 12 Serm. 553 We cannot attain to the full 
of our first aymes. 1667 Milton P.L. 1. 41 With amhitious 
aim Against the Throne and Monarchy of God. 1738 Wes¬ 
ley Ps. xxxii. 2 Free from Design, or selfish Aim. 1870 
Bryant Homer I. 1.4 ’Twere well, Since now our aim is 
Laffled, to return. 

t 6- A thing aimed at; a mark, or butt. Obs. in 
! lit. sense. 

c 1325 E. E. AIlit. Poems C. 128 Schomcly to schort he 
schote of his ame. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , iv. iv. 90 A garish 
Flaggc To be the ayme of cucry dangerous Shot. 1598 
Florio, Segno .. a white or ayme or blauke to shootc at. 
1631 Sanderson 72 Serm. 50 But because my ayme lycth 
another way; I can but poynt at them, and passe. 

1 7 -fg • A thing intended or desired to be effected; 
an object, purpose. 

1625 Bukces Pen. Tithes 3 Mychicfc ayme in this dis¬ 
course is .. to pull sundry honest Christians out of a dam¬ 
nable sinne. 1651 Hobbes Le?<inthan 11. xxviii. 162 The 
aym of Punishment is not a revenge, but terrour. 1734 
Pope Ess. on Man iv. 1 O Happiness! our being’s end and 
aim ! i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 2.9 Our first aim was to cross 

the Wcngcrn Alp. 1876 Gkeen Short Hist, of Eng. People 
Pref. 5 The aim of the following work is defined by its title. 

8 . colloq. The person who aims. Cf. A good shot. 
1881 Miss Laffan Weeds in Moan. Mag. XLIV. 392 He 

was a good aim too. 

9 . Comb, and Attrib. as aim-certain a., sure of 
one's aim ; aim-frontlet, a frontlet or front-piece 
to assist in taking aim. Also Aim-ciuer. 

1878 Masque of Poets 11 Plunge aim-ccrtain in the living 
stream. 1849 Mem. Kirkaldy of Grange xxviii. 335 All the 
cannon of those days were levelled, raised or depressed by 
means of a wedge called the aim-frontlct, hollowed to re. 
ceive the muzzle under which it was placed. 

t Ai jn-crier, Obs. [see Aim sb. 3 b, c.] An 
encourager, applauder ; one whose help is confined 
to words alone. Also, one who ‘gives aim.’ 

162a F. Markham Bi\ Hon. v. ix. 196 Like Aymc-crycrs, 
they stand and direct him a neerer way to his ownc marke. 
1638 G. Markham Eng. Arcadia <N.) Thou smiling aim- 
crier at princes’ fall. Ibid. Her own creatures, like aim- 
criers, beheld her mischance with nothing but lip-pity. 

Aimed (< 7| md), ///. a. [f. Aim v. + -ed.] 

1 . Estimated. Obs. 

1382 Wvclif Lez>. xxvii. 19 He shal addc the fifthe part of 
the cymed money. 

2 . Directed or pointed at a mark, or in a par* 
ticular direction ; also fig. 

1635 A. Stafford Fern. Glory ( 1869^179 Temptations aym’d 
at her, broke like Haile against a Rockc. 1795 Soutiiev 
Joan of Arc viii. 176 Wks. I. 134 An archer’s hand, Palsied 
with fear, shot wide his ill-aim’d shaft. 

3 . Aimed at : Taken as a point of destination, or 
as a mark or bull; sought to be reached or struck. 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. I. 1. 24 Which was the dis¬ 
covery principally aimed at. 

Aimel, variant of Amel v. Obs., to enamel. 
Aimer (r 7, m9j). [f. Aim v. + .Eit 1 .] One who 
aims. 

1590 Greene Xcuer too late (1600^ 116 Gentlemen, all riuals 
in loue& aymerjs] at one fortune. 1611 Cotcr., Guigneur. 
a winker; an aimer with one eye, as a Gunner taking his 
Icudl. 1670 Colf:s, An aimer at, Petit or. 1869 Mozley 
Ess. (1878) II. 398 Natural selection designs perfectly., it 
always nits, because the aimer is, in truth, the mark. 
Aimf nl (^’mful), a. rare~°. [f. Aim sb. + -FUL.] 
Full of aim or purpose, as 'an aimful effort.’ 
Aimfully (t Ti *mfuli), adv. rarc~ x , [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an aimful manner; with settled purpose. 

:88s T. Davidson in Fortn. Re?'. July 16 To work aimfully, 
and to use her strength to the best advantage. 
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Aiming (^’mig), vbl. sb. [f. Aim v. + -incL] 
The action of the verb Am; direction, pointing, 
levelling a gun, etc. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1587 Golding De Mornuy xviii. 282 The true welfare of 
man consisteth in his true end or .. aming point, a 1716 
South Serm . I.xii. (R.) This is always done with forecast and 
design ; w'ith a steady aiming, and a long projecting malice. 
184a J. H. N EWMAN Par. Serm. (ed. 2) V. iii. 50 Aim at things, 
and your words will be right without aiming. 

Aiming (^mig), ///. a. [f. Aim v. +-ing 2 .] 
Directing oneself, or a missile, towards an object ; 
designing, intending, tending towards, with, or as 
the result of, calculation or design. 

1643 M ilton Divorce 1. vi. (1847) 129/1 Love ». having but 
one eye, being born an archer aiming, c 1746 H ervey Med it. 

4* Ovfew /4 (1818)24 The blow came from an aiming, though 
invisible hand. 

Aimless (E rnies), <7. [f. Aim jA+-less.] Void 
of aim or object ; purposeless. Also, void of the 
means of taking aim. 

16x7 May Lucan's P/tars. (1631 ) in. 23 In his blind ayme- 
lesse hand a Pile he shooke. 1690 Dryden Don Sebast. (T.) 
The Turks, half asleep, ran about in aimless confusion. 
18x7 Hood Hero Lcandcr Ixxxv, Thine arrows miss me in 
(he aimless dark ! 1870 Morris Earth. Par . II. 111. 236 A 

life of aimless ease and luxury. 

Aimlessly (*«*mlesli\ adv. [f. prcc. + -ly-.] 
In aimless manner; without object or purpose. 

1851 Rouertson Scrrtt. Ser. iv. vL (1872) 55 ‘Wc are con* 
sumed '—perish aimlessly like the grass, i860 Q. AV?*. No. 
2ts. 297 Intrigues begin aimlessly and close fruitlessly. 

Aimlessness (<F*mlesnes). [f. Aimless a. + 
-nenS.J The quality of being aimless; want of aim, 
or definite purpose. 

1859 Bentley's Q. Rev. No. 3. 26 In spite of this aimless¬ 
ness the wealth and empire of England are constantly in¬ 
creasing. i88x Cont/u Mag. Feb. 168 The aimlessness of 
Nature. 

Aimont, variant of Aymont ; see also An am ant. 
Aimworthiness (^ mwtfuSinesV rare- 1 , [f. 
Aim sb. Cl. trustworthiness .] Excellence of aim. 

1869 Blackmore Lorna Deont Itv.«D.) These worthy fellows 
waited not to take good aim with their cannon .. trusting in 
God for aimworthiness. 

Ain, north. f.OxE and Own a .; and ohs. pi.of Eye. 
Ainalite i^’nalait). Min. ‘A cassiterite (from 
Finland; containing nearly 9 p. c. of tantalic acid.’ 
Dana. 

Aince, aims, ains, north, dial, forms of Once. 
Aind, north, variant of Ande, Obs., breath. 
Aine, variant of Ayse, Eigne, elder. 

Ain’t v^‘nt), v. dial. [A contracted form of are 
not ^see A n't), used also for am not, is not, in the 
pop. dialect of London and elsewhere; hence in . 
representations of Cockney speech in Dickens, etc. 
Cl. wont, don't, cant, sluin't.] 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina (1873) I. xxi. 87 Those you are 
engaged to ain't half so near related to you as we are. 1829 
Lamb Life *f Lett, (i860) L 348 An't you glad about Burk's 
case? 1865 Dickens Mat. Fr . iii. 12 4 Vou seem to have a 
good sister/ * She ain’t half bad.’ 

Air (c<u). Forms: 3-5 eir, 4-5 eyr, 4-6 eyre, 
aier, 4-7 ayre, 5 eyir, eire, 5-6 eyer, ayer, 
5-7 aire, 6 eyere, 6-7 ayr, 7 aer, 7- air. [Br. I. 
II. a. OFr. air (Pr. air, aire, Sp. aire, Pg. ar, It. 
aire, acre) L. acr-em, a. Gr. * arjp , acp-a, f. a-eii', 
u-rjvai (tit-) to blow, breathe. (Mod. It. has largely 
substituted aria L. derea adj. for acre. Cf. Florio 
1598 ‘Acre {aire, aira) the aire. Also, an aspect, 
countenance, checre, a look or apparancc in the 
face of man or woman. Also, a tune or aire of a 
song or ditty/ *Aria, as acre, the aire/) Br. III. 
IV. did not arise from I. in Eng. but were adopted 
c ifioo from FT. air = apparenee exlerieure, man tire 
d'etre, also suite de tons el de notes qui eomposent 
un chant, the connexion of which with atmospheric 
air is disputed. 

1. Littre makes them two words, identifying air, manner, 
with OFr. aire ‘area, open place, Aerie ' q.v. {which was 
occasionally masc.) through the chain of ( ideas 4 nest, stock, 
family, family character, derived manner,’comparing phrases 
like faucon de bon aire, hawk of a good sort (stock, aerie); 
but no fomnal connexion can be traced between OFr. aire 
and mod. Fr. air , while OFr. aire never had the sense 
of 'external appearance,’ which is moreover quite a late 
sense of mod. Fr. ai>(end of 16th c.). Die*, after Burguy, 
inclines to identify the two senses, through the ideas of 
‘air, breath, spirit, character, manner,’ comparing the range 
of L. spirit us, originally ‘ breath, air.' 2. It seems probable 
that the seDse of ‘manner' was adopted in Fr. from It. in 
which it is of old standing (see Florio above). Die* says 
that the Pr. di bon aire (Fr .dc bon aire )was adopted in It., 
and aire treated as the native acre, aire, aria , whence di 
buon* aria ; hence it is not impossible that the development 
of senses supposed by Littre', may have taken place in It. 
and thence been transferred in i6thc. to F r. air. 3. But it 
is more probable that there was no confusion with aire— 
aerie, and that the idea of manner— external manner, 
appearance, mien,' rather than ‘innate character'—is a 
simple extension of the idea of the ‘ enveloping or affecting 
atmosphere special to a place, or situation ’ as when one is 
said to carry with him the ‘air of the office’ (Fr. air dn 
bureau ), or to catch * the air of the court,' Shaks. (see below; 
cf. I a Bruyere ‘L'air de cour est contagieux, il se prend K 
Versailles, comme l’accent norniand .\ Rouen’) which Littrd 
himself refers to ‘ atmosphere,* and which is not separable 
from ‘ an air of gentility, of truth,' etc. This would also best 


accord with Br. IV. undoubtedly of It. origination, <?<■***, 

(see Florio above), here translating L. modus 4 manner,' also 
4 musical mode, metre, measure, melody.’] 

I. Atmospheric air. 

1 . The transparent, invisible, inodorous, and taste¬ 
less gaseous substance which envelopes the earth, 
and is breathed by all land animals; one of the 
four ‘elements’ of the ancients, but now known lo 
be a mechanical mixture of oxygen and nitrogen, 
with the constant presence of a small quantity of 
carbonic acid gas, and traces of many other sub¬ 
stances as contaminations. 

c 1300 in Wrighl’s Pop. Sc. 120 J>e four element*, of wham 
we beoj? iwro}t : the fur. . th-eir. . sij+> c k c water and si)>ke 
J>e urf>e. 1384 Chaucer II. Fame in. 260 In his substance 
is but aire. 1393 Gower Con / III. 33 As the plover cloth of 
aire, I live, and am in good espeire. c 1440 in Household 
Qrdin. (1790) 433 Stop hit well that no eyre goo oule. 
1565 Golding Ovid's Met. ix. 11593* 227 Scarce her toong 
the aier hits. 1604 Shaks. Otk. in. iii. 322 Trifles, light as 
ayre. 1610 — Temp. iv. i. 150 These our actors .. Are melted 
into ayre, into thin ayre. 1651 Hobbes Leviathan in. xxxiv. 
207 Aire, and aeriall substances, use not to be taken for Bodies, 
but.. are called Wind, or Breath. 1660 Jek. Tayi.uk Worthy 
Cinn/nun. i. § 2. 43 Truth is the aire they breath. 1674 
Petty Disc. be/. Royal Soc. 117 The Vnder-water-Air within 
the Vessels of Water-Divers, who the lower they go, do find 
their stock of Air more and more to shrink. 175: Chambers 
O' f/.s.v., We can actually weigh Air. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 

39 As transparent, as colourless, as invisible as the air we 
breathe. 

b . fig. With reference to its unsubstantial or im¬ 
palpable nature. 

1691 .South 12 Serm. 116971 1 , Kntcrtain'd only with the 
Air of Words and Metaphors. 

+ 2 . Any aeriform body ‘permanent’ as a gas; 

‘ transient * as a vapour. Obs. 

4 Factitious or artificial air, a name given by Boyle to all 
those clastic fluids which he found produced in chemical 
experiments, and to he different from the air of the atmo¬ 
sphere.' Pantologia 1819. 

The following are the chief of these obsolete uses : 

Acid or Marine Air, Muriatic Acid Gas; Alkaline Air , 
Ammoniacal Gas, Fixed Air, Carbonic Acid Gas; Dcphto- 
gisticated, or l 'i/at Air, Oxygen; Sparry Acid Air, Fluoric 
Acid Gas; Inflammable Air, Hydrogen; Hepatic Air, 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen; Phlogisticatcd Air, Nitrogen; 
Mephitic Air , Carbonic Acid Gas, and Nitrogen. 

1641 French Distill, vi. 177 This.. gold nature would 
have perfected into an elixir but was hindred by the crude 
aire, which crude aire i* . . nothing cbe but . . sulphur. 
1691 Boyle Hist. Air in Chambers (yd. s.v., Various solid 
and mineral bodies. . being plunged in corrosive unelastic ! 
menstrua .. afford a considerable quantity of permanently 
elastic air. c 1700 Newton in Chambers Cyct. s.v., Gunpowder 
generates air by explosion. 1751 Chambers Cyct. s.v., The dif¬ 
ference between permanent and transient Air amount!; to the 
same as that he tween vapour and exhalation. 1774 Priestley 
[title) 'Experiments and Observations on different kinds of 
Air.’ 1789 Howard Royal Encycl. 74 Impregnation of water 
with fixed air. 1789 Austin in Phil. Trans. LX XX. 55 A jar 
perforated with brass rods, such as is used for inflaming airs. 
1819 Pantol. 1 . s.v., The different kinds of air, now compre¬ 
hended under the general term gas. 

3 . The whole hotly of air surrounding , or in 
popular language above, the earth; the atmosphere ; 
hence, a. the (apparently) free space above our 
heads, in which birds fly and clouds float. 

c J300 in Wright's Pop. Sc. 128 Th-eir is swi)>e he}, c 1340 
Hamfole Pr. Cense. 7642 Anc other hcven es called J>e ayre 
. . bar fie foghles has flyght. c 1386 Chaucer Squares T. 

114 To fleen as hye in the Air \v.r. ayr, eir, eyre] as dooth 
an Eglc. 1393 Langl. P, IT. C. It. 127 Somme in et+e, somme 
in aier * somme in helle dupe. 1413 Lydc. Pylgr. Scnvle v. 

1. (1859) 68 By see and land, and in the eyer abouen. 1488 
Caxton Chast. Coddcs Cltyld. 8 The sonne draweth the 
humours up in to the ayre. 1556 Chron. Grey Friars (1852) 
6g Abowtc Ester w’as sene in Sussex three sonnes shenynge 
at one tyme in the eyer, that thei cowde not dysserne w^ych 
shulde be the very sonne. 1611 Bible Eccl. x. 20 A bird of 
the aire shall carry the voyce. 165a Needham tr. Sc/den’s 
Mare Cl. Prcf., The Romanes had shut up the Rivers and 
Lands, and in a manner the very Aer. 165* Brome Jot*. 
Cmv 11. 388 While their sublimed spirits daunce i’ th‘ Ayr. 
171* Audisox Sped. No. 553 *3 To suspend our coffee in 
mid-air, between our lips .and right-ear. 1808 Scott Alarm. 
vi. xxv, As if men fought upon the earth, And fiends in upper 
air. c 1840 Longf. Mot always May , The sun is bright—the 
air is clear, The darting swallows soar and sing. 

M 

1855 H. Reed Eng. Lit. x. (1878) 311 The upper air of 
poetry is the atmosphere of sorrow. 

b. The open air: the unconfined space outside 
buildings, exposed to the weather. Often attrib. 

1653 Holcroft Procopius i. 20 The brazen Statue of 
Minerva in the open ayre. 1683 Tryon lCay to Health 287 
Moderate Exercises in open Airs, which is profitable for all 
People. 1756 Burke Sub/. $ B. Wks. I. 193 A greater light 
than you had in the open air. Mod. An open air meeting; 
a great open air demonstration. 

c. In the air. fig. 1. a. In the moral or intellectual 
atmosphere of the time, in men’s minds everywhere 
abroad; b. in an unfixed or uncertain stale, in doubt. 

2. Mil it. (see quot. 1882). 3. To build in the air, 
form castles in the air: to form unsubstantial or 
visionary projects; see also Castle. 

1594 Shaks, Rich. Ill, 111. iv. 100 Who builds his hope in 
ayre of your good Lookes. 1601 Imp. Coast’d. (1675) 60 Mr. 
Saunders (building Castles in the Air amongst his Books). 
1757 Wesley fi’ks. 1872 IX. 304 A mere castle in the air. 
1797 T. Jefferson JCrit. 1859 IV. 186, \ consider the future 
character of our republic as in the air; indeed its future 
fortune will be in the air, if war is made on us by France. 


1879 Farrar St. Pant 1 . 642 These expressions and point* 
of view were not peculiar to Philo. They were, no to speak, 
in the air. 188a D. Gardner Quatre Bras , etc. 200 The ex¬ 
treme left of the Allied front.. was, in military dialect, 'in 
the air'—that is, protruded into the open country, without 
natural or artificial protection to its outer flank. Mod. The 
spirit of doubt is in the air. 

4 . A special slate or condition of the atmosphere, 
as affected hy temperature, moisture or other in¬ 
visible agencies, or as modified by time or place, as 
the night air, one’s native air’, approaching the 
senses of weather and climate. 

1479 J. Paston in Lett. 849 III. 265 Yc wyllyd me . . to 
hast me ought of the heyer that I am in .. her must I be 
for a season. 1529 Woi.sey in Four Cent. Eng, Lett. 10, 1 
must be removyd to some other dryer aver. 1583 B. Rich 
Phyt. fr Em. 118351 13 It was very good for ill Ayres in a 
mornyng. 1649 Jer. 1 ’aylor Great Excmp. 11. § 12. 57 The 
spirits of the body have been bound up by the cold winter 
ayre. 1656 Hammond Leah <y Rachel <1844) 10 Change of 
ayre docs much alter the state of our bodies. 1703 Loud. 
Gaz . mmmdccccxxi/t To remove from the Vatican to his 
Palace at Monte Cavallo , as being a better Air. 1708 Pori. 
So/it. 3 Content to breathe his native air In his own ground. 
1765 Churchill Gotham it. 20 Nor waste their sweetness in 
the desert air. i860 W. Collins I Com. in IChite >18611 2 

As soon as [they). . can travel, they must both have change 
of air. Mod. Are you afraid of the night air? 

5 . The fresh unexhausted air of the outer atmo¬ 
sphere, as distinguished from that exhausted of its 
oxygen in confined spaces. 

c 1440 Generydes 1984 The Sowdon toke the waye, Owt of 
the Cite to take the ayre. 1588 Greene Pandas to < 1843' 45 
The king would go abroad to take the ayre. 1623 Massinger 
Duke of Milan in. ii, Say 1 am rid Abroad to take the air. 
1727 Swift Gulliver w. viii. 163 To give me air in hot weather 
as I slept. 1745 De Foe Eng. Tradcsm. I. x. 83 He goes 
to take the air for the afternoon. 1813 Miss Austen Pride 
Pref.fi. 171 She resolved soon after breakfast to indulge 
herself in air and exercise, a 1838 L. E. L[anoon) May day 
200 Clear sky, fresh air, sweet birds, and trees. Mod. The 
bones crumbled to dust on exposure to the air. 

0 . Air contaminated by gaseous exhalations or 
emanations; hence, the contaminating exhalations 
themselves; miasma. Cf. It. maT aria.) 

<■1230 Ancr. R. 104 picke eir in hire huse stunch . . and 
strong brc ‘5 ine neose. 1366 M acnoev. x.wii. 276 To voydeti 
away allc wykkede Eyre* and corrupciouns. c 1430 Lyoo. 
in Data. Ardtit. III. 39 From endengcryngc of all corrup¬ 
tion, From wycked ayre, & from inflexion, c 1538 Starki v 
England 11. ii. 179 Some corrupt and pcsiylcnt Ayre. 1601 
Holland Pliny 11634' I. 72 The aire arising out of it so 
iioisom and pestiferous fir birds. 1711 Pope Rape Lock 11. 
83 Suck the mists in grosser air below. 1861 Fi.or. Nightin¬ 
gale Mur sing 12 His goods are spoiled by foul air and gas 
fumes. 

1 7 . Exhalation affecting the sense of smell; 
effluvium, odour, redolence; the 'atmosphere’ 
sensibly diffused by anything. Obs. 

<■1430 Lydc. Bocha* 11. xiv. <1554' 53 The ayre of meates 
and ot baudyeookes Which all day rost and sede. 1509 Hauls 
Past. /'teas, ml i, Wyth flow res of all goodly ayre. 15*3 
Lu. Burners Froissart 1. ccccxxiii. 741 The kyng dislogcd 
fro Rosbcquc, bycause of the eyre of the dead bod yes. 1607 
Topski.l Four-footed Beasts (16731 l 33 lheevi*h Dog 
. . hunting Conies by the air. 

8. Air in motion; a breeze, or light wind ; current, 
or draught. 

1535 Cover dale Ezek. xxxvii. 9 Come o thou ayre* from 
the fourc wyndes, & blowe vpon these slaync. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. 1. iv. 41 Bring with thee ayres from Heauen or blasts 
from Hell. 1633 P. Fletcher I'urpte 1st. 107 When cooler 
ayers gently gan to blow. 1704 Pope Spring 5 Let vernal 
airs thro'ircmbling osiers play. 1836 Makryat Midsh. Easy 
x.\x. 116 Calms and light airs detained them for a few days. 
1853 Kane Grin netl Expcd. xiv.i 18561 106 To crowd on the 
canvas, and sail with gentle airs for about two miles. 1879 
Fkoi'DE CeFsar xvi. 267 On a fine summer evening, with a 
light air from the south. Mod. 1 Sitting right in the air of 
the door.' 

+ 9 . Breath; alsoyfc.; ‘popularair’ Jlorace,/<?/«- 
laris aura), the breath of popular applause. Obs. 

1590 Marlowe Edw. If, v. iii. 270 But can my air of life 
continue long. 1611 Shaks. IC/nt. T. v. iii. 77 Still me thinkes 
There is an ayre comes from her. What fine chizzell could 
cuer yet cut breath .. 1 will kiv-e her. 1665 J. Spencer Pro¬ 
phecies 114 There being not the least air of any promise of 
Prophecy made. 17*0 Palmer Proverbs 123 A man of a weak 
judgment is soonest over-set by popular air. 1811 Byron 
Mar. Pal. r. 1.(1868)315 A whisper, or a murmur, or an air. 

+ 10. Hence, Inspiration: confidential or secret 
information. Obs. 

1622 Bacon Hen. Cl I (J.) The airs, which the princes and 
states abroad received from their ambassadors. 1660 K. 
Cokf. Just. Find. 14 A kind of divine ayre informing men of 
their truth. 

11 . fig. (partly from 3, partly from S.) Public 
exposure, publicity, public currency. 7 o take air: 
to spread about among people, to ‘ get wind/ 

1601 Shaks. Twel. M. 11. tv. 144 Pursue him now; least 
the deuice take ayre. 166* M arvell Corr. 35 Wks. 1872-5 
II. 80 The businesse has got a litlc too much aire. 1692 
R. Lestrangk Josephus 1. xi. (1733) 57 1 F° r fear *h e Plot 
should take Air and he disappointed. 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. 
Hist. (1827) IX. xx. i. 9 Nothing that passed in the senate .. 
was known abroad or .suffered to take air. 1843 Prescott 
Mexico vi. iv. (1864) 361 Had he suffered his detection .. of 
the guilty parties to take air. 1878 G. Macdonald Ann. 
Quiet Mcighb. viL 113 He would not make any fuss that 
might bring the thing out into the air. 

II. [Common in OFr. e.g. *si se cumbat dc grant 
air,' 1 broeha le chevau par grand hair'; cf. 1 *. spi¬ 
rit us t animus.] 
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+ 12 . Impetuosity, violence, force, anger. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. 51 As bis schippes with gret eir come to* 
ward londe. Ibid. 3^7 He tumde hys stede wy]> god eyr. 
CJ300 St. Brand. :6i The Vie quakede anon, And with 
gret Eir hupte a) up. c 1305 Si. Edm. 210 in E. E. P. (1862) 

6 And his pamerie drouj So he}e & wi|> so gret eir, as he 

im wolde altodryue; Seint Edmund lay & quakede. 

III. Manner, appearance. 

13 . Outward appearance, apparent character, 
manner, look, style. Esp. in phrases like 1 an air 
of absurdity’; less commonly of a thing tangible, 
as * the air of a mansion.’ 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. i. 61 The Qualitie and Heire of 
our attempt Brookes no diuision. 1607 — Timon v. i. 25 
Promising, is the verie Ayre o' th’ Time; It opens the eyes 
of expectation. 16x1 —* Wint. T. iv. iv. 755 Seest thou not 
the ayre of the Court in these enfolding*?.. Kecciues not thy 
nose court-odour from me. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. i. 4 Kor 
feare the Heretiqucs of England should .. say, he changed 
his ayre for profit, not conscience. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. 
Proph. § 4. 77 Unlesse other mens understandings were of the 
same ayre—the same constitution and ability. 1692 Dryoen 
St. Eurcmont 30 Nothing that had the least Air of Acknow- 
ledgment. 1710 Steele 'FatUr No. 5 ?7 Writing in an Air 
of common Speech. 1711 Pope Pape Lock Ded., It was 
communicated with the air of a secret. 1739 Hume Hum. 
Mat. (1874) I. tt. § 1. 334/2 Whatever has the air of a paradox. 
c 1815 Miss Austen X or t hang. Ab. \ 1833 ► 11 . vi. 133 The air 
of the room was far from unchcerful. 1827 Hallam Const, 
if (si. (1876) II. x. 230 The Icon has .. all the air of a fic¬ 
titious composition. 1845 Foro Handbk. Spain i. 25 Some 
have at a distance quite the air of a gentleman's mansion. 
1864 D. Mitchell 7 Stories 201 The postillion gives his hat 
a jaunty air. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xviii. 232 The 
story too has in itself a mythical air. 

14 . Of a person ; Mien, demeanour, attitude, ges¬ 
ture, manner, look. arch. 

1599 H. Porter Two Angry Women (1841) 36 His ayre is 
pleasant and doth please me well. 161 x Shaks. Wint. T. 
v. i. 129 Your Fathers Image is so hit in you (His very ayre) 
that I should call you Brother. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 1 
* 5 He is of a noble Family, has naturally a very good air. 

1711 Pope Rape Lock ji. 98 Assist their blushes, and inspire 
their airs. 1714 Budcf.ll Sped. No. 605 ?• 8 Married Per¬ 
sons .. catch the Air and way of Talk from one another. 
1729 Burkitt On X. T. Ded., Unless he sees upon us the 
Air and Features., of Christ our elder Brother. 1822 Byron 
Heaven 4- E. i. ii, But her air, If not her words, tells me she 
loves another. 

+ b. Disposition, mood. Obs. rare. 

i6$$ II. Vaughan Site.rSciut. in. 233‘I‘hc short-lived bliss 
Of air and humour. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. v. 320, I am 
well acquainted with the very Airs, the innate Disposition of 
the People. 

t C. Attitude or expression (of any part of the 
body). Obs. 

1640 T. Carew Poems ( 1824) 104 No colour, feature, lovely 
ayre, or grace, That ever yet adorn'd a beauteous face. 1711 
Addison Spec t. No. 98 » 5 Nature has .. given it (the Face] 
Airs and Graces that cannot be described. 1729 Franklin 
Ess. Wks. 1840 1 1 . 20 There was something in the air of his 
face that manifested the true greatness of his mind. 1762 II, 
Walpole Vert ucs A need. Paint. <17861II. 151 Admirable is 
the variety of attitudes and airs of heads. 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Jortrn. *1778) II. 4 It. .gives a better air to your face. 

d. Mien or gesture (expressive of a personal 
quality or emotion). 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 118 p 2 Her confident shall treat 
you with an Air of Distance. 1736 Butler Anal. it. vii. 
355 Determine at once with a decisive air. 1751 Johnson 
Rambl. No. 144 P 9 He., excites curiosity by an air of im¬ 
portance. 1 80a Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. u8i6' I. x. 81 
He turned from the lady. . with an air of disgust. 1826 
Disraeli Viv. Grey 111. vii. n8 [He] addressed the Mar¬ 
chioness with an air of great interest. 1852 H. Rogers 
Eclipse of Faith 195 He tossed off the braiidy and water 
with a triumphant air. 

15 . An assumed manner, affected appearance, show. 

1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701)9 With what an Air 

did Zeno teach his Wise Men the Contempt of Death. 1796 
Campaigns 1793 4 11 . xi. 82 The Sladholder's hat was pulled 
off with an air. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. iv. 21 
Said Aunt Chloe, drawing herself up with an air. 1858 
J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 217 That he had given himself 
the air of a great Apostle. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. 1. 
ii. 12 Taking the air of a supercilious mentor. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 78 The Senate thought fit to assume the air 
of those who were conferring a favour and managed to drive 
a hard bargain with the Syracusan king. 

b. esp. in pi. 

1704 Addison Italy ( 1733) 37 Which easily discovers the 
Airs they give themselves. 1717 Savage Love in a Veil, In 
France the coquet is rat her admir'd for her airs, a 173a Gay 
Barley-Mow i, How many saucy airs we meet From Temple 
Bar to Aldgate Street. 1734 Fielding Old Man Wks. 1784 
III. 132, I must always give myself airs to a man I like. 
174a Richardson Pamela II 1.66 What had I to do, to take 
upon me Lady-airs, and resent? 1853 C. BrontK Villette i. 
(1876) 6, 1 hope you mean to behave prettily to her, and not 
show your airs. 1863 Kingsley Wat. Babies 6 A stuck-up 
fellow, who gave himself airs. 1876 Black Madcap V. v. 
41 Vou will get cured of all these whims and airs of yours 
some day. 

f 16 . spec. Grand air; stylishness, * style.’ Obs. 

1710 Steele Toiler No. 23 P x She complained a Lady’s 
Chariot.. hung with twice the Air that her's did. 1816 M iss 
Austen Emma 1. iv. 25, I had no idea he could be so very 
clownish, so totally without air. 

17 . Horsemanship , ‘The artificial or practised mo¬ 
tions of a managed horse.’ Chambers Cyd. 1751. 

1641 Brooke Eng. Eptsc. 1. ii. 5 Those Horses which are 
designed to a lofty Ayre, and generous manage, must be of 
a Noble race, a 1720 Gibson Diet of Horses ii. (ed. 3) 35 
He never saw Horses go so well as they, all sorts of Aires, 
as well for the Manage de Guerre, as in the Leaps. 


IV. In Music [ = musical mode or modulation]. 

18 . Connected succession of musical sounds ; ex¬ 
pressive rhythmical sequence of musical tones; 
song-like music, melody. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 183 Your tongue’s sweet ayre 
More tuneable then Larke to Shepheard/s eare. 1596 — 
Merck. V. v. i. 76 If they but heare perchance a trumpet 
sound, Or any ayre of inusicke touch their eares. 1749 
Xumbers in Poet. Comp. 32 How is it possible to accom¬ 
modate the Quantity of the Notes to that of the Syllables, 
without spoiling the Air and Time of the Tune? 1795 
Mason Ch. Mus. ii. 131 By the addition of too much Air by 
which these Masters deprived Harmony of its absolute su¬ 
premacy, they robbed Church Music of its ancient solemnity. 
1880 H ullah in Grove’s Diet. Mus. 1 .46 In common parlance 
air is rhythmical melody—any kind of melody of which the 
feet are of the same duration, and the phrases bear some 
recognisable proportion one to another. 

19 . cotter. A connected succession of musical 
sounds in expressive rhythmical arrangement; a 
piece of music of this nature to be sung or played 
as a ‘solo,’ with or without a distinct harmonized 
accompaniment; a melody. 

1604 tr. Acosta's Hist. Indies vi. xxviii. 493 With these in¬ 
struments they made many kinds of Aires and Songs. 1656 
Cowley Misc. i. 1:669) 29 Whilst Angels sing to thee their 
ayres divine. 1678 Butler Iludibr. in. i. 919 For discords 
make the sweetest airs, And curses are a kind ol pray'rs, 
1684 Lond. Gaz. mdccccxlvii/4 Beginning with an Overture 
and some Aires for Violins. 1763 J. Brown Poetry 4- Mus. 
§ 12. 200 The Scotch Airs are perhaps the truest Model of 
artless and pathetic musical Expression, that can be found 
in the whole Compass of the Art. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
II. 2io The very airs which I have the trick of whistling. 
1871 Black Dan. Heth xii. 1 15' That “ Flowers of the Forest” 
is a beautiful air, but you want it harmonised.’ 1880 Hullah 
in Grove's Diet. Mus. I. 47 Technically, an air is a composi¬ 
tion for a single voice or any monophonous instrument, ac¬ 
companied by other voices or by instruments. 

+ b. spec. A light or sprightly tune or song. Obs. 
(Terhaps due to popular confusion with airy, or 
with other sense of aria in Ital.) 

*597 Morley Introd. Mus. t8o These and all other kinds of 
light musick sauing the Madrigal arc by a generall name 
called ayres. 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2' 1 . vi. 65 The 
word air, or as the Italians call it Aria, includes a certain 
piece of music of a peculiar rhythm or cadence. 1880 Hullah 
in Grove’s Diet. Mus. 1 . 47 In the 16th and 17 th centuries air 
represented popularly a cheerful strain. 

20 . That part of a harmonized composition for 
voices, instrument, or instruments, which mani¬ 
festly predominates and gives character to it (sup¬ 
plying what, if sung or played alone, would be an 
‘air 1 in sense 2), as distinct from the other parts 
which form an accompaniment. In part-music this 
is usually the highest or soprano part. 

1819 Pantologia 1 . s.v., Frequently, the principal vocal part 
i> called the air. Mod. The air, which was at first allotted 
to the violins, was afterwards taken up by the clarionet, if 
you w ill sing the air, I will lake the tenor. 

+ 21 . A harmonized melody, a part-song. Obs. 

*597 Holland \ title' The Firste Booke of Songesor Ayres 
of Dure parts with Tableture for the Lute. 

V. In Eastern Chureh. (See quot.) 

c 1620 Bp. Andrf.wf.s Minor Wks. 11854) 99 A cloth to lay 
over the chalice, wrought with coloured silk, called the aire. 
1850 Nealf. Eastern Ch. 111. ii. 350 note. The second veil has 
no distinctive name, but the third is called arjp or 

B. Air- in comb. 

I. General relations, in which the hyphen has 
mostly a syntactical value, and also indicates a 
main stress on air-, as ai'r-brcadhing, ai r-spu tt, 
ai'r-proo f air-hu bble. 

1 . objective : with active pple., as air-breathing , 
air-defiling, etc., or obj. genitive with n. of agent 
or action, as air-breather ; air-condenser. 

*559 Mirr.Mag. 563(T.)Air-threat'ning topsof cedars tall. 
1647 H. More Sang of Foul lit. xxxvi, Air-trampling ghosts. 

ToDDCyd.Anat.iy Phys. 111 .910/1 The air-breathers 
or pulmonary’ Mollusca. 1847 Carpenter Zoot. § 619 Air- 
conveying tubes; know n under the name of tracheae. 1855 
Owen Sket. 4 Teeth 8 Air-breathing vertehrates. 188a 
Macm. Mag. XLV. 500 Powerful air-pumping engines. 

2 . instrumental : with passive pple., as air-borne, 
air-bred, air-spun, etc. 

1597 Drayton Mortim. 29 Ayre-bred moyslie vapors. 
>599 So/im. 4- Pers. 111. in Hazl Dads. V. 310 Air-bred eagles. 
1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. iii. (1851) 173 Like aire-bom He¬ 
lena in the fable. 1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 330 Those air-bred 
people, and thin goat-nursed Jove. 1783 Sir J. Moore Ab¬ 
sence ix. 33 Each air-form'd spectre. 1819 Shf.llf.y Prom. 
Unb. (187E) II. 89 How fair these air-bom shapes. 18*7 
Hoou Hero 4 L. xxxii, An air-blown bubble. 1839 Bailey 
Festus x. (1848) no This air-filled bowL 1880 Nature No. 
532. 232 The theory’.. that cholera is air-bomc. 

3 . similative\ as air-dear (clear as air), etc., 
and limitative, as Air-tight, air-proof. 

1600 Tourneur Ovids Met., Pro/. 40 Ayre-cleare bright- 
nes. ibid, xxl 145 Sacred lights in ayrc*c!eare azurie. 1879 
Spon IVorksh. Reds. 369 Waterproof but not air-proof.. the 
great drawback of ordinary mackintoshes. 

4 . locative : with vbl. adj. or sb., as air-built, 
air-dance , air-fending, etc. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. 111. iv. 62 This is the Ayre-drawne-Dag¬ 
ger. 1658 tr. MoufEefs Theat. Ins. 994 The boyes..ex- 
ercise their air-fowling not without profit and pleasure. 
1727 Pope Dune. 111. ro The air-built Castle, and the Golden 
Dream. 1784 H. Walpole in Bk. of Days I. 326, I expect 
that they (aeronautsl will soon have an air-fight on the 
clouds. 1843 Miall Nottcouf III. 537 An air-built castle, 


which dissolves away before the gaze of reason. 1853 Kings* 
ley Hyp. xi. 128 Swallow’s., began their air-dance for the 
day. 188a J. Hawthorne Fortunes Foot 1. xii, The air- 
drawn picture of all the wondrous scenes that were in her 
memory. 

5 . attrib. (Composed or formed) Of air, as air- 
bubble, -current, -particle, -plume, -stream, -wave. 
1600 Tourneur Ovid's Met. (1878) 175 My fearelesse ayre- 

E lume-pen. 1765 Brownrigg in Phil. Trans. LV. 220 Air- 
ubbles adhering to the insides of the bottles. 1774G0LDSM. 
Hist. Earth I. 34 tjoo.) To break these air-currents intc 
smaller ones. 1827 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 11 A distorted 
incoherent series of air-landscapes, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
§ 6. 45'l'he minute air-bubbles which incessantly escape from 
the glacier. 1869 HARTWtc Polar W. 308 Soon the Polar 
air-streams regain their supremacy. 1881 Broadhousf. 
Mus. Aeons/. 75 Applying the visible motion of water-waves 
to illustrate the invisible motion of air-waves. 

0 . all rib. Of or pertaining to the air, as Air- 
plant ; air-castle, -root, -stone ; air-sylph. 

1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit. 119 The wings of the air-sylph 
forming within the skm of the caterpillar. 

7 . attrib. For the use, reception, passage, of air: 
as air-bag, -furnace, -gland, -passage, -receptacle, 
-space, -syringe, -tube, -valve. Also Air-balloon, 

-BLADDER, -BOX,-CELL,-CHAMBER,-GUN, -HOLE,-PIPE, 

-pump, -shaft, -vessel ; and nearly all those in 
II. as air-ball, -bath, etc. 

1784 Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LXX 1 V. 370 Greatest 
heat of my small air-furnace. 1787 Darwin in Phil Trans. 
LXXVIII. 50 A small cell, which is kept free from air by ar 
air-syringe adapted to it. 1836 Todd Cyct. Anat. <$• Phys. 
I.99 The air-bags, for they scarcely deserve the name oi 
lungs. Ibid. I. 345/1 The air-passages in birds. Ibid. I, 
344/2 Continuous air-receptacles .. subservient to the func¬ 
tion of respiration. 1847 Carpenter Zool. §6 igThe air-tuhe? 
of insects. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. A F/tyi. V. 281/2 Th< 
so-called air-gland. 1869 Eng. Mcc/i. 22 Oct. 138/2 Th« 
pressure of steam .. at once closes the air-valve. 

II. Special combinations (with quotations in 
alphabetical order). 

Air-ball, a ball inflated with air, a toy so called ; 
air-bath, an arrangement for drying chemical sub¬ 
stances ; air-bed, one with a mattress inflated with 
air; air-bloomery (see quot.); air-bone, a hollow 
bone for the reception of air, as in birds ; air-brake, 
one worked by the pressure of condensed air; air¬ 
brick, one perforated for ventilation ; air-cana] 
(Lot.; see quot.); air-casing, the sheet-iron casing 
enclosing the base of a steamer chimney, to pre¬ 
vent conduction of heat to the deck ; air-castle, 
a castle-in-the-air, a visionary or baseless pro¬ 
ject ; aix-cavity, one of the intercellular space* 
in water-plants ; air-cock, a stop-cock for letting 
air out or in ; air-condenser, an instrument foi 
condensing air in a vessel ; air-cure, a cure by the 
use of air, cf. water-cure ; air-cushion, one in¬ 
flated w ith air instead of being stuffed ; air-drain, 
a covered channel round the external walls of a 
building to prevent damp, a * dry area 5 ; air-duct, 
a passage for air, esp. to the air-bladder of fishes : 
air-engine, one actuated by the elastic force ol 
heated air ; air-escape, a valve for allowing the 
escape of air from w ater-pipes ; air-fountain, one 
of which the jet is raised by condensed air; air¬ 
grating, a gTating or perforated plate for the en¬ 
trance of air under floors, etc.; air-hammer, a 
large hammer moved by compressed air ; air-head, 
-ing (see quot.) ; air-holder, an air-tight vessel 01 
receiver; air-jacket, one w ith air-tight lining, 
which, when inllated, supports the wearer in water; 
air-line, a direct line through the air, a bee-line ; 
air-loop (see quot.) ; air-monger, one who occu¬ 
pies himself with visionary projects; air-pillow 
(see air-cushion); + air-pistol, one in which the 
propelling power is the explosive force of inflam¬ 
mable gases ; air-poise, an instrument for weigh¬ 
ing air; air port, a port-hole in a ship for ven¬ 
tilation ; fair-quake, cf. earthquake ; air-road (= 
air-way); air-root, the root of an ppiphyte, which 
hangs free in the air; air-sac *= Air-cell ; air- 
scuttle ( = air-port); air-ship, one propelled by 
an air-engine ; air-sickness, cf. seasickness ; fair- 
spring, elasticity of the air ; air-stone, aerolite ; 
air-stove, one which heats a stream of air passing 
between its surface and an outer casing ; air-ther¬ 
mometer, one which measures temperature by the 
expansion of a column of air; air-threads, the 
slender threads of the gossamer spider seen float- 
ing in the air ; air-trap, a contrivance for prevent¬ 
ing the escape of foul air from sewers, etc.; air¬ 
way, a passage along which the current of aii 
travels in a mine, fitted with doors which open 
only in the direction of the current; air-whistle, 
cf. steam-whistle. 

i860 Eng. Mech. 24 Sep. 20/2 The India-rubber coloured 
* air-balls, which are sold at fairs. x88: Miss Braddon Asph, 
1 . 17 Children.. flying gaudy-coloured * air-balls. 1859 W. 
Gregory Egypt ft Tunis \\. 204 We were lent two * air-beds 
by friends, i860 W. Fordvce Itist. Coal 1 :o The first smelt¬ 
ing furnace .. was undoubtedly the * Air-Bloomery, a low 
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conical structure, with small openings at the bottom for the 
admission of air* and a larger orifice at the top for carrying 
off the gaseous products of combustion. 1855 Owes Skcl. 

4 Teeth 7 The extremities of such * air-bones present a light, 
open net-work. 1857 Henfrey Elem. Bot. § 734 * Air-canals 
are long tubular channels, in petioles, or stems, bounded by 
a cellular wall 1831 Carlylf. Sart. Res. (1858* 32 High 

* Air-castles cunningly built of Words. 1839 W. Irving Wolf. 
Boost (1855) 217 Golden fancies, and splendid * air-castles. 
1800 Henry Epit. Chow, (1808) 56 Glass jars.. provided with 

* air-cocks. 1876 L. Tollemache in Porta. Rev. Mar., 
Whether the fault lies both with the * air-curc and with the 
iron-cure. 1836 7 Dickens Sketch. (1850) 182/1 An easy 
chair with an 4 air-cushion. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Li/e 75 
The presence or absence of an i! air-duct to the air-bladder. 
1873 Dawson Earth 4 Man v. 100 In the bony pike .. there 
is an extremely large air-bladder.. communicating with the 
mouth by an 4 air-duct. 1873 B. Stewart Conscrv. Force 
iv. X05 The steam-engine, the > air-engine, and all varieties 
of heat engines. 1839 Murchison Silnr. Svst . 1. xxxvi. 490 
Ventilation is effected by means of * air-heads driven through 
the faulL 1881 R. Raymond in Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining 
IX. 99 4 Air-head, or Air-heading, S. Sta/. A smaller passage, 
driven parallel with the gate-road, and near its roof, to carry 
the ventilating current. It is connected with the gate-road 
at intervals by openings called spouts. 1806 Davy in Phil. 
Trans. XCV 1 I. 12, I filled it with hydrogene gas from a 
convenient *airholder. 1852 Grote Greece IX. it. lxx. 160 
If we measure on Kieperts map the rectilineal distance, the 

* air-line is 170 English miles. 1757 Smkatox in Phil. Trans. 

L. 202 On the north and south side, are two narrow windows 
or * air-loops. 1627 Feltiiam Resolves 1. xv. Wks. 1677, 25 
Thou * Airmonger, that with a madding thought, thus 
chaseth fleeting shadows. 1779 Ingenhousz in Phil. Trans. 
LXIX.398 The compound of the two airs in the 4 air pistol 
takes fire. ? 1667 Sprat Hist. Roy. Soc. III. 363 *T .) Small mu¬ 
tations of the air. .insensible by the more common "airpoises. 
1746 Berkelev in Frasers Life viii. (1871) 318 We are not to 
think the late shocks merely an *air-quake tas they call it>. 
1750 Phil. Trans. XLVI.700 A certain ingenious gentleman 
would not allow the last shock of an Earthquake in London 
to be an Earthquake.. but rather calls it an 4 Airquake, 
because it was lateral. 1866 Morn. Star 18 Dec. 6/2 We 
went down the *air road, thinking that we might be able to 
get to the shaft that way. 1863 H. Bates AYs». Amazons ii. 
(1864) 29 The *air-roots of epiphytous plants, which sit on 
the Doughs of the trees above. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. <V 
Pkys. I. 37/2 The * air-sac lof the Physalus]. 1879 Wright 
A nim. Life 4 The air-tubes of the lungs do not end in "air- 
sacs. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. iv. (ed. 4) 50 The Commodore or¬ 
dered six 4 air-scuttles to be cut in each ship. 1855 W. Boyd 
New York Pred., It ploughed gently the sea., the 4 air¬ 
ship of Eric. 1784 H. Walpole in Bk. of Days 11863) I. 325 
If there is no * air-sickness . .1 would prefer a balloon to the 
packet boat. 1660 Bovle Exp. Pltys.-Mech. i. 27 An account 
plausible enough of the 4 Air-spring. 1608 Let. in Wright's 
Diet., They talk of divers prodigies .. but specially ‘air- 
stones. 1879 Warren Astron. vi. 123 These are called aero¬ 
lites or 4 air-stones. 1806 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVll. 47 
A small * air-thermometer capable of being immersed in the 

f old cones. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. >ed. 6 II. xvt. 451 
neompetent to..affect the most delicate ' air-thermometer. 
x 753 Chambers Cycl. Sufp., * Air-threads are not only found 
in autumn, but even in the depth of winter. 1880 Colliery 
Guard. 5 Nov., (It] drives the gas, in a diluted state, into 
the * airways, and so carries it away to the upcast. 1870 
W. Boyd Morse Alph., Telegraphy by steam-w histle, 4 air- 
whistle, musical instrument, or light. 

Ait (e»j), v. [f. the sb. ; cf. to water, fire, dust .] 

1 . trans. To expose to the open or fresh air, so 
as to remove foul or damp air; to ventilate. 

1530 Palsgr. 419/2, I ayre or wether, as men do thynges 
whan they lay them in the open ayre, or as any lynen thyng 
is after it is newe w-asshed or it be worne.. Ayre these clothes 
for feare of mothes. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1, 35c) Let 
him..wicker Baskets weave, or aire the Corn. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. 317 To brush and air them Idoublet and cloakl 
from time to time. x86i Flor. Nightingale Nursing ii. 13 
Always air your room from the outside air, if possible. 

2 . Hence, from the idea of expelling damp: To 
expose to heat, to dry or warm at the fire. 

1610 Ordin. R . Househ. 338 To make fires to ayer the 
chamber. 1679 Crowne Ambit. Statesm. 11. 19 To carry 
charcoal in to air his shirt. 1689 Lady R. Russell Lett. 96 
II.30, I shall come and air your beds for a night. 1722 
De Foe Plague 87 While the bed was airing. 1759 Symmkh 
in Phil. Trans. LI. 350 After being a little air’d at the fire. 
1813 Mar. Edgeworth Patron. (1833) 11 . xxxi. 311 Nothing 
airs a house so well as a warm friend. 

13 . To leave pasture unstocked. Obs. 

1641 Best Farming (1856) 82 Those closes .. have beenc 
ayred and kept fresh,’ p. 83] from St. Andrcwe-day till the 
time that the ew'es come in. 

4 . To expose oneself to the fresh air; to take 
the air- a. rejl. 

16x1 Shaks. Cyrnb. 1. iL no Were yon hut riding forth to 
ayre yourselfc. 1711 Aooison Sped. No. 159 f 2 As 1 was 
here airing myself on the tops of tbe mountains. 1823 Lamr 
Elia Ser. ti. xi. (1865) 302 To go and air myself in my native 
fields. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 468 And fain had haled 
him out into the world And air’d him there, 
b. intr. (by omission of refl. pron.) arch. 

1633 Massinger New Way, etc. 1. ii, 111 take the air alone. 
You air, and air : But will you never taste but spoon-meat 
more ? 1737 Pope Eth. Ef. in. 388 The well-bred cuckolds 
in S. James’s air. 18*6 Miss Mitford Pillage Ser. il(x863) 
3x7 She went airing every day. 1870 T. Hamilton Cyr. 
Thornton (1845) xai Lady Amersham has gone out airing .. 
in her pony phaeton. 

5 . Jig. a. traits. To wear openly, expose to 
public view. In modem times the meaning has 
been influenced by airs, ‘affected gestures,’ so as to 
mean, To show off, to parade ostentatiously. 

x6xi Shaks. Cymb. ix. iv. 98 ,1 begge but leaue to ayre this 
jewel. X63X Cornwallyes Ess. xxixi, 1 have been afraid to 
weare fashions uutill they have beenc ayred by a generatl 


use. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 1.120 Airing a snowy hand and 
signet ring. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 364 To air their im¬ 
portance and their imbecility. 1879 R. Elliot Writ.on Fore¬ 
heads I. 13 A chance of airing snme of his pet theories, 
b. refl. and inlr. To expose oneself publicly, to 
show oneself off. 

1670 Each ard Contempt Clergy 17 To have his name only 
stand airing upon the college tables. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 
ii. xxii. (1865) 386 A poor human fancy may have leave to 
sport and air itself. 1874 Green Short Hist. x. § 2. 742 The 
young sovereign w ho aired himself in the character. .of a 
Patriot King. 

+ 6. inlr. (with away) To pass into air, evaporate. 
1627 Fki.tiiam Resolves n. Iv. (1677) 272 It airs away to 
nothing by only standing still. 

f 7 . To set to music. Obs. (See Ai baulk.) 

1653 J- Cobh Pref. to //. J.awes' Ayres Dial. (D.) For 
not a drop that flow s from Helicon But ayred by thee grows 
straight into a song. 

Air (coj, Sc. er), adz 1 . Sc. Forms: 1 eer, 2-3 ar, 
aar, 4- air(e. [The later Sc. form of ME. northern 
ar(e, OE. tvr adj., adw, prep., ami conj., ‘ former, 
formerly, before’ ; see mod. Eng. Eke, which is 
only a prep, (and conj.), while Sc. air is only an 
adv. (cf. Eak-ly).] 

11 . Before, formerly, previously. 
a 822 O.E. Citron, an. 797 And eft wss papa swa he :er 
wits. 1205 Lavam. 28687 l >a o^ere cnihtes at fan fehte ar 
weoren. c 1300 K. . {It's. 5033 11y ben broun of hare, as hy 
weren aar. 1375 Barboi r Bruce xun. 211 Kdtfard the 
hruce, as 1 said air, Wes descumlii. 1535 Stew art Cron. 
Scot l. I. 536 The suiic .. of Fyndocus r\ f ban said >ow air. 

2 . Early, soon ; opposed to late, 
c 1200 Okmin 6242 Beon ar & late n3tinnkerr wcorrc. <"1425 
Wyntous Cron, viii, xxxiii. 145 Come 1 are, come I late. 
1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. xxix, tjuha is content, rejoycit 
airorlait. 1651 Caldlruood///j/. Kirk 1S43111.211 Skairse 
could anic of the nobilitie have accesse t:> her aire or late. 
172s Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1. i, She jeers me air and late. 
1818 Scott Rob Roy xxvii, {Baillie Nicol Jarvic lo</.}‘ Air 
day or late day, the fox's hide finds aye the flaying knife.' 
Air, dial, form of Ann: see Be. 

Air, north, and Sc. form of Oar, Heir. 

Air(e, Sc. form of Eyrf, a circuit court, 
t Ai'rable, a. Obs. [f. Air z*. 7 + -able. Cf. 
tuneable.'] Capable of being set to music. 

1633 Howf.ll Lett, 11650) ii. 36 The follow ing numbers — 
‘Could I but catch tho>e beamy rayes(etc.]’. .are of the same 
cadence as yours, and aireable. 

Air-balloo n [Am- 7.] A globose bag filled 
with gas so as to ascend in the air; the full name 
at first given to what is now called briefly a Bal¬ 
loon. Fr. baton acrostaltijue. 

1753 Publ. Advertiser 25 May, A cascade, and shower of 
fire, and grand air-balloons, were most magnificently dis¬ 
played. 1784 Johnson in Boswell III. 626 On one day 1 had 
three letters about the air balloon. 1789 M rs. lhozzi Fram e 
4 It. 1. 22 The ne«v-invented flying chariot fastened to an 
air-balloon. 1829 U. K. S. Nat. Phil. 1 . vi. § 51. 28 Aero- 
staLs, or air-balloons, are machines, constructed so as to be 
able to rise in the atmosphere. 

Air-balloo 4 nist. [f- prec. + -irt.] An aeronaut. 

1828 Kirby & Spence Kntomol. (1843III. 27$The aerial ex¬ 
cursions of our insect air-balloonists. 

Air-bladder. [Am- 7.] 

1 . A bladder or sac filled with air in an animal 
or plant, as those in the fronds of sea-weeds and 
olher floaiing plants ; also, an ‘air-hole’ or vesicle 
in glass or cast-metal. 

1731 Arbutnnot Aliments i J.) The pulmonary artery and 
vein pass along the surfaces of these airbladders. 1769 
Strange in Phil. Trans. LIX. 55 Globular appearances, 
like air-bladders. 1789 LtGHTFOOT FI. Scot. II. 904 Bladder 
Fucus .. In the disc or surface arc immersed hollow spheri¬ 
cal or oval air-bladders. 1869 Eng. Mcch. 15 Oct. 106/3 If too 
hot, it is liable to have air-bladders. 

2 . The swimming-bladder of fishes. 

1678 CenwoRTH (J.) The airbtadder in fishes seems neces¬ 
sary’ for swimming. 177* W atson isinglass in Phil. Trans. 
LXII 1 . 7 The sounds, or air-bladders of fresh-water fish. 
x8ss Owen Vcrtebr. 1. xi. (L.) The air-bladder U lined by a 
delicate mucous membrane. 

Ai r-box. [Am- 7.] 

1 . The Air-chamber of a fire-engine or life-boat. 

1838 Pok Pym Wks. 1864 IV. 20 Fitted . . with air-boxes 

in the manner of some life-boats. 1857 Tomes Anier.^ in 
Japan xiv. 316 These engines. . are deficient in the im¬ 
portant part of the machine called the air-box. 

2 . Mining : ‘A square wooden tul>eused to convey 
air into the face of a single drift, or shaft, in sink¬ 
ing.’ Nor thumb, d Durh. Coal-trade Terms, 1851. 

Ai r-cell. [Air- 7.] 

X. Anvcell or small cavity filled with air; csp. in 
pi. a.'Small cells in the lungs of animals, form¬ 
ing the extremities of the ultimate ramifications 
of the bronchial tubes, b. Intercellular spaces or 
faeuwe in the stems, etc. of plants; air-cavities. 

1787 Sir J. Hawkins Johnson 590 (Jon.) The aircells of the 
lungs unusually distended. *855 Owen Skel. Teeth j An 
air-cell, or prolongation of the lung...linos the cavity of 
the bone, i860 Tyndall Glae. 1. § 7. 56 Compact ice, filled 
with innumerable air-cells. 

Ai*r-cha:mber. [Am- 7.] . 

1 . Any chamber or cavity filled with air in an 
animal or plant, csp. those in a ‘chambered-shell. 

1847 Axsteo Anc. World iii. 43 In the Nautilus.. we find 
a large, powerful, and complicated shell, composed of a 
number of separate compartments or air-chambers. 185s 


Owes Vcrtebr. 1. it. (LA These air-chambers between the 
outer table and the immediate covering of the brain. 

2 . In a pump or other hydraulic machine, a re¬ 
ceptacle containing air, the elasticity of which, 
when condensed, maintains a constant pressure 
upon the water ; an air-vessel. 

1873 Atkinson tr. Ganot's Physics § 206 The fire engine is 
a force pump in which a steady jet is obtained by the aid of 
an air-chamber. 

Ai'r-cba:mbered, a. [f. prec. + -eh.] Furnish¬ 
ed with air-chambers. 

1856 Kane A ret. Explor. 1 . v. 49 It (boat] was air-cham¬ 
bered and buoyant. 

t Aire, sb.\ Obs .; also 6 aare. [a. OFr. aire 
L. dra altar.] An altar. 

1581 Stvdllv Seneca's Trag. 57 b, Nor yet deuoutlv pray¬ 
ing, at the Aares with godly guise To Pallas, president tn 
earth, to offer sacrifice. 1652 C. Staplyton iterodian xx. 
166 Distracted like men ran upon these Aires, Maximiens 
Honor’d Statues were defaced. 

+ Aire, sb.'* Obs. Forms: 4 air, 5 eyre, 7 ayre, 
4-7 airo. [a. OFr. aire : see Aerie.] The earlier 
equivalent of Aerie. 

c 1325 Sir Tristr. 1. xxix, A^ain an hauke of nobl air. |Cf. 
OFr. Jancon de gentil aire .] a 1440 Sir Degrcv. 46 Ffelle 
ffankons and ffayre Ilauke* of nobullc eyre. 1616 Surflet 
& Markii. Count rey Par me 79 Some [storksi do enerie 
years repay re to their wonted ayres, and doe ayre and neast 
themselves willingly also in the top* of high Towers. 1706 
Fun lips, A ire or Airy among Falconers a nest of Hawks, 
or other Birds of Prey; especially the Nest, which Falcons 
make choice of to hatch their Young in. 

1 Aire, v- Obs. Forms : 5 eyer, 7 eyre, ayre. 
[f. prec. sb. Cf. to nest.] trans. and intr. To build 
an aerie, to breed as a falcon. 

1472 J. Pastos in Lett. 7,8 Ill. 68 To cast hyr in to some 
woed, wher as 1 wyl) ha\c hyr to eyer. 1616 (See prec.l 
1652 Ashmole Theatr. them. Brit, xxxvi. 320 ,1 was cyred 
and 1 red in swete Paradycc. 

Aired pplc. and a. [f. Air + -ed.] 

X. Exposed to the open air, ventilated; heated 
so as to remove damp incurred by being in a 
damp air. 

a 154a T. Cromwell Care of Fr. Edward in A then, 3 Dec. 
(1842 Purely brushed, made clean, aired at the fire, and 
perfumed thoroughly. 1616 Surflet Count*ey Farrne 427 
I hc more that oyle ts ayred and stirred, so much the more 
clear it is. 1722 De For Plague 189 They caused the bale* 
of good'' to be opened and aired. 1756 Nugent Grand Tour 
IV. 22 Take particular care to see the sheets aired. 1802 
SIar. F.dokworth Mor. T. 1S16 1. xyii. 141 To keep the 
room aired and swept. Mod. ‘ Well-aired teds. 1 
2 . //>- 

1611 Shaks. JVint. T. iv. ii. 6 Though I hauc dor the most 
part bin ayred abroad, I desire to lay my l>ones there. 

3. -aired, in comb.’, having an air (breath, man¬ 
ner, mien, tunc) of a defined kind, as in zocll-atrcd. 

1505 in National MSS. I. lxvi. The said quyne ys lyke 
for to he of a sewit savour, and well eyred. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk \ Selv. 17 A right handsome address of words and 
well air’d periods. 1879 Daily Ntws 16 Apr. 3/1 A string 
of shaggy, supcrcilious-aircd cnmcL. 1881 Academy 5 Mar. 
167 ; 3 A severe aunt and a grand-aired cousin. 1882 Exch. 
<y Mart 8 Jan. 91/3 Splendid eiglu-aired musical box. 

t Ai reons, -ious, a. Obs. [var. of Aekeous, 
modified inspelling aftcrtnV.] ^ Akrkous: aeriform. 

1597 Geraroe Herbal u. lxxxiii. (1633)395 Thin, airious, 
hot, and purging. 1665 J. Spencer Prodigies 34 The va- 
pour is more subtil and aireous. 

Airer .e^roj). [f. Air v. + -erC] One who or 
that which airs; spec, a frame on which clothes 


arc aired. 

*775 Ash, Airer, One that exposes to the air. Mod. lie is 
an airer of most absurd opinions. 

Airgonaut, airgonation, jocular forms of 
aeronaut and 'aeronautation,' f. Air, Go, in allu¬ 


sion to argonaut. 

1784 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) III. 354 Vnu know how 
little I have attended to these airgonauts. Ibid. A sort of 
meditation on future airgonation, supposing that it will not 
only be perfected but will depose navigation. 

Ai r-gnu. (Am- ;.] (See quo!.) 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Siipp ., Air-gun, Sec the article B wd. 
gun (No such article 1 - 1787 Darwin in/V/u!, Trans. L\X\ III. 
44 The blast from an air-gun was repeatedly throw n on the 
bulb of a thermometer. 1812 Scott in Lockhart's Life (1833) 
III. 356 To shoot one of them with an air-gun. 1829 U.k.S. 
Nat. Philos. I. vi. § 52 The air-gun is an instrument for pro¬ 
jecting halls, or other missiles, by ihe elastic force of con¬ 
densed air. 

Ai’r-hole. [Aik- 7.] 

1 . A hole or passage to admit air; spec. A hole 
that forms in the ice in rapid rivers over the main 
current, for which it is a breathing-pi ace. 

c 1450 in Wright’s IV. 237 Hoc columber, a nrc-hole. 1766 
Smollett Trav. 1 . xv». (Jon.) There were airholes at cer¬ 
tain distances. 1876 W. Boyd in Bartlett's Diet . Amer., 
The ice on the St. Lawrence at Montreal never becomes 
stationary- for the winter until one or more air-holes have 
formed in it in that neighbourhood. 1883 C. Holder in 
Harper*s Mug. Jan. 190/1 The air-holes open and shut at 
the will of the insect. . , 

2 . ‘The cavities in a metal casting-produced 
by the escape of air through the liquid metal.’ 
Ure Diet. Arts. 

18x3 Southey Nelson vii. 249 IThe guns] were probably 
originally faulty, for the fragments were full of little air¬ 
holes. , 

Airiferous, variant of Aebiferous. 
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Airified (e^rifaid), ///. a. [f. Air -(i)fy + *ed, 
Cf. frenchified, etc.] Made into air; fashioned in 
an air}- manner; given to assuming airs. ( Slight - 

tngfy: 

1864 Miss Voxgf. Trial I. 61 She.. began one of her most 
renowned instrumental pieces.. ‘Not that jingling airifted 
thing cried Leonard. # 1882 Graphic 4 Feb. 08 There is a 
column written in this airified optimist style in Wednesday’s 
Times. 

Airily (e**rili), adv. [f. Airy a. +-ly 2 .] In an 
airy manner ; see Airy. 

1 . In a manner exposed to the air; thinly, lightly. 

1797 Mrs. Radclifff. Italian vii. (1824) 566 If he had 

been as airily dressed as yourself. 1851 Hawthorne Sumo 
Image (1879) 2 3 Airily as she was clad. 1856 Kanf. Arc/, 
lixplor. II. xi. 113 They were airily clad.. and they soon 
crowded back into their ant-hill. 

2 . Lightly, delicately, etherially. 

1869 Daily News 15 Dec., Their details arc more pic¬ 
turesque.. more quaintly, strangely, and airily wrought, 

3 . After the manner of the upper air; loftily. 

1879 Tennyson Lever's T. 53 There be some hearts so airily 

built, that they., ride highly Above the perilous seas of 
Change and Chance. 

4 . With light hearts, gaily. 

1832 Tennyson Poems 102 Singing airily, Standing about 
the charmed root. 

5 . With ostentatious air ; jauntily. 

1766 Chalkley Wks. 264 A young Baronet. . who at first 
behaved airily. 1856 Miss Muloc njohu Halifax^ d. 171401 
She rose to her feet, smiling airily. 1859 Dickens 7 w 
Cities 121 ' It is all the same, said the spy, airily, but dis¬ 
comfited too; 1 good day ! * 

Airiness (Corines). [f. Airy a. + -ness.] The 
quality of being airy (in various senses). 

1 . Unsubstantiality like that of the air. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Scfr.^o The same is altogether 
nothing but the airiness of thinking. 

2 . Openness to the air; breeziness. 

1742 Bailey, Airiness, lying open to the Air. 

3 . Lightness or sprightlincss of motion. 

1731 B.wley, Airiness, briskness, liveliness. 1779 Johnson 
I.. P. Wks. 1816 X. 164 His numbers.. commonly want airi¬ 
ness, lightness, and facility. 1826 H. Coleridge West India 
78 The bird has the advantage .. in airiness and motion. 
1846 T. Wright Mid. Ages I. vii. 249 The elves and fairies 
in all their frolicsome airiness. 

4 . Sprightliness of personal manner. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 45 r 5 Gaiety and Airiness of 
Temper. 1857 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 16 Airiness and 
good spirits are always delightful. 

5 . Graceful delicacy or lightness of style. 

1794 Mathias Pursuits of Lit . (1798' 336 More fancy and 
airiness of design. 1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets 
(1863) 181 His peculiar grace and airiness of diction. 

Airing ve»rir)), vbl. sb. [f. Am z\ + -ING 1 .] 

1 . The action or process of exposing to fresh or 
dry air, or (anything slightly damp) to heat. 

1610 B. Jonson Alch. 1. i. (16161 610 Hee’Il send word, for 
ayringo’ the house. 1611 Cotgr., Ventilation , a winnowing, 
or airing in the wind. 1626 Bacon Sylva $ 343 To discharge 
some of the superfluous moisture . . they require Airing. 
1685 in Ellis Grig. Lett. it. 330 IV. 89 Fire .. at Montague 
House .. occasioned by the Steward's airing some hangings. 

2 . A walk, ride, or drive to take the air. (Now 
rarely of a walk.) 

1629 Massinger Picture v. i, How do you like Your air¬ 
ing? 1704 Addison Italy <1733* 22 To give their Ladies an 
Airing in the Summer-season. 1791 Boswell Johnson 11831) 
V. 88 He frequently attended him in airings, c 1815 Miss 
Austen Northang. Ab. 11833) I. ix. 50, I hope you have had 
a pleasant airing. 1836 Marryat Japhet lxxvi. 142/1 You 
would have no objection to take an airing in the carriage. 

3 . Exercising of horses in the open air. 

1631 Markham Way to Wealth 1. 1. i. (i668t 6 Let him (the 
horse] have much moderate exercise, as Morning and Even¬ 
ing ay rings. 1753 Chambers Cyct. Suf>p. s. v.. It is from 
long airings that we are to expect to bring a horse to a per¬ 
fect wind.. 

+ Airish, a. Obs. [f. Air sb. + -I8H. Cf. Spanish .] 

1 . Of or belonging to the air ; aerial, aereous. 

4-1384 Chaucer //. Fame 964 And behelde the ayerissh 

bestes (r. r. ayryssh, ayrisshe, eyrysshef 1551 Turner 
Herbal ti. 165 viscum is made of an aerishe, waterishe hote 
nature. 

2 . Cool, fresh. 

1641 Best Farming (1856) 18 Betwixt 8 and 9 of the clocke ; 
and not afore, because the morninges are ainsh. 

Airless (e»ules), a. [Air sb. + -less.] strictly , 
Void of air; Hence b. Not open to the air, stuffy; 
c. Breezeless, still. 

1601 Shaks. Jnl. Coes. \. iii. 94 Nor Stonie Tower, nor 
Walls of beaten brasse, Nor ayrelesse Dungeon. 1847 
Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) I. 232 In airless space her move¬ 
ments would be more rapid. 1847 J- Wilson Chr. North 
1 . 244 Asleep in the airless sunshine. iB6x Dickens Gi. 
Expect. 1 . xl 176 It had an airless smell that was oppress¬ 
ive. 1876 Buckley Hist. Nat. Sc. xxi. 176 It has to come 
ncross a great airless space before it reaches the atmosphere. 
1879 W. Collins Rogue's Life vii. 95 The night was so quiet 
ancf airless. 1881 Daily Navs 7 Dec. 5/3 The inside of the 
coach is.a mere airless box. 

Airlie, obs. and dial, form of Early. 

Airlike (e®ubik), a. [f. Air jA + *like.] Re¬ 
sembling air. 

1567 Maplet Greene Forest 23 The Turches or Turcois is 
in colour airelike, or like to the Heauens. 1821 Shelley 
F.pipsych. 195 On the air-like waves Of wonder-level dream. 

t Airling. Obs. [?f. Air sb. + -ling diminu¬ 
tive.] A young, thoughtless person. 


t6ti B. Jonson Catiline 1. i. (1692) 240 Some more there 
be, slight airlings, will be won With dogs and horses. 1775 
Ash, Airling (an incorrect spelling) an earling, a young 
thoughtless person. 

tAi’rly, a. Obs. [f. Air sb.+ -lyL Cf. earthdy, 
heavendy .] Of air ; of the nature of air; aerial. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. 11. xix. (1495) 46 Fendes ben 
callyd ayrly beestes • for they lyue in kynde of bodies that 
ben ayrly. 1477 Norton Ord. A Ich. in Ashm. (1652) v. 76 Ayre 
.. which bare up Erth with his Aierly might. 1582 Batman 
Barth. DeP.R. tv. i.24 It turneth what is earthly into watrye, 
and watrye into airely, and airely into firie. 

Airmanship (ea\ima>njip). [f. Air, in imita¬ 
tion of seamanship, horsemanship .] Skill in manag¬ 
ing a balloon ; aeronautism. 

1864 Daily Tel. ar July, To a degree which would have 
paralysed his predecessors in airmanship. 1865 Ibid. 8 July, 
With what has been called ‘magnificent airmanship,’ lie 
chooses his destined harbour of refuge under the lee of some 
shady wood. 

1 Arrous, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Air sb. + -OUS, 
after Fr. acrcu. r.] Of the nature of air, air}'. 

1683 Tryo.n Way to Health 651 It easily penetrates .. the 
well-tempered Air, and so into the airous .Spirits of the 
Hearers. 

Ai r-pipe. [Air- 7.] A pipe for the passage of 
air; as a. One of the bronchial tubes in the lungs; 
b. A ventilating pipe or lube. 

c 1675 Ray (Joo.) The lungs are made up of such airpipes 
and vesicles. 1748 Boscawex in R. Mead’s Wks. 11762)430 
The airpipes fixed in the men of war have been of great ser¬ 
vice in this particular. 

Arr-pla nt. [Air- 6 .] A plant which grows 
on a tree or other elevated object, and derives its 
nourishment from atmospheric moisture, as is the 
case with many tropical orchitis. 

1842 Gray Struct. Bof. iii. § i u88o> 35 Epiphytes or Air- 
Plants have roots which are . . unconnected with the ground. 
1879 B. Taylor Germ. Lit. 64 Like the air-plants of Brazil, 
their gorgeous blossoms and exquisite fragrance seem to 
spring from nothing. 

Ai’r-pnmp. [Ain- 7.] A machine for exhaust¬ 
ing the air out of a vessel by means of the strokes 
of a piston. (Formerly called Pneumatic Engine 
and I Find Pump.) 

1660 Boyle New lixfer. i. (1682) 4, I put Mr. G. and R. 
Hook to contrive some Air-pump that might not like the 
other need to be kept under water. 1664 Pov er Exp. Philos. 

11. 121 That excellent Tractate of Experiments of Esq. 1 
Boyle's, with his Pneumatical Engin or Ayr-pump. 1692 
Bf.ntley Boyle Led. viii. 284 Exhausted Receivers of Atr- 

f umps. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 21 r j For want of other 
'atients [they] amuse themselves with the stifling of Cats in 
an Air-Pump. 1728 Young Lcrce of Fame v. 11757) 126 Like 
cats in air-pumps, to subsist we strive On joys too thin to 
keep the soul alive. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 26 1 
Otto de Guericke of Magdeburgh invented the air-pump. 

Ai r-sha ft. [Am- .] A straight passage (usu¬ 
ally vertical) for the admission of air into a mine 
or tunnel. 

1692 Ray Creation i. 69 By the sinking of an Air-shaft, the 
Air hath liberty to circulate. 1753 Chambers Cyct. Supp, 
s. v., The damps.. make it necessary 10 let down air-shafts. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi trance 4 It. I. 196 One of the natives.. 
made a sort of mine, or airshaft. 

t Ai rsome, a. Obs. [f. Am sb. + -some.] Air}*, 
aereous. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xi. Ixvi. 1612)283 On airesome 
Mountaines helde hce then his Court. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk ff Sell*. 86 So as the surface might not be some airsom 
body, but all such thick or fast body. 

Airt (e**Jl, Sc. «t), sb. Sc. Forms : 5-6 art, arth, 

6 airth, airt. [app. a. Gael, aird, ard , Irish ard, 
a height, top, point, also quarter of the compass. 
(Found only in Scottish writers from ij-th e. to 
iMh c., but also used in some north. Eng. dialects, 
and recently by some Eng. writers.] A quarter of 
the heaven or point of the compass ; a direction. 

1470 Harding Chron. Ixxviii, And yf any met another at 
any arte [v.r. arete] .. he shuld hisfelowe tell His auentures. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 308 Our kyne are slaync..And 
othir worthi mony in that art. a 1500 Wisd. Solomon (R. 

R. 11) The sonne .. cerclis the erd about all artis anis 
euery day ( Eccles. i. 5]. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 

1. 298 In sindrie airthis baith be south and north. 1552 
Lynoesay Monarche 5600 Angellis sail passe in the four 
airtis. 1637 RuTHERFORn Lett . No. 94 (1862) I. 244 Oh, if 
I c* turn my sails to Christ’s right airth ! 1730 T. Boston 

Mem. App. 30 They can have little hope from that airth. 
1788 Burns Wks. IV. 293 Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 

1 dearly like the west. 1839 De Quincey Recoil. Lakes 
Wks. 1862 II. 36 Suppose, .a pole, 15 feet high., with two 
cross-spars to denote the airts (or points of the compass). 
1863 Atkinson Whitby Gloss ,, Airt or Airth, quarter or 
direction. ‘The wind blows from a cold easterly airt.’ 1866 
Kingsley Hemv. xxxiv. (1877) 425 He sent out spies to the 
four airts of heaven. 1876 Morris Sigurd m. 170 The airts 
whence the wind shall blow. 

Airt (eojt, Sc. rr\), v. Se. [f. the sb.] To shew 
the direction or point out the way to any place ; 
to direct, guide. 

1787 Burns Wks. 74 Her kind stars hae airted till her A 
good chiel wi’ a pickle siller. ci8io Tannahill Poems 
(1846) 1x1 Ah I gentle lady, airt my way Across this lang- 
some lonely moor. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xix (1829) 159 
To keep sight of my ain duty, or to airt you to yours. 

Air-tight (c°uteit), a. [Air- 3.] So tight as 
to be impermeable lo air. 

[Not in Todd 1818.I 1760IJ. Ferguson Led. vi. 11. 194 
Push the open end of the glass tube through the collar of 


leathers.. which it fits so as to be Bir-tight. 1833 Brewster 
Nat. Magic, xiii. 345 Shut up in an air-tight breathing-box. 
1857 Emerson Poems 86 You captives of your air-tight halls. 
Wear out in-doors your sickly days. 

Air-tightly (e-ojtahtli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In an air-tight manner. 

1800 Howaku in Phil. Trans. XC. 238 By means of a 
leather collar, the neck can be air-tightly closed. 

Ai’r-vessel. [Air- 7.] 

1 . Nal. 1 list. Any vessel whose function is to 
contain air; especially, the trachere or respiratory 
tubes of insects, and the spiral vessels in plants. 

1676 Grew Anat. Plants u. iii. (1682) 70 The Lignous 
Part is also Compounded of Two kinds of Bodies sc it. sue- 
ciferous or Lignous and Aer-Vessels, 1692 Ray Creation 1. 
(1704)62 Insects .. having more Air-vessels for their Bulk. 
1753 Chambers Cyct. Supp., Air-vessels are found in the 
leaves of all plants. 1819 Pantologia , s. v., Air-vessels are 
distinguished from sap-vessels. 

2 . Hydraulics ; = Air-chamber. 

1819 Pantologia , s. v., Air-vessels . . metalline cylinders 
placed between the two forcing-pumps in tbe improved fire- 
engine. C1850 Nat. Phil. (S. S. B. A.) 90 The fire-engine 
consists of two forcing-pumps, both communicating with an 
air-vcsscl. 

Airward (e*uwDi<l), adv. [f. Air sb. + -w \rd.] 
Toward the air, upward. 

1820 Keats Hyperion ti. 82 When the muse's wings are air- 
ward spread. 

Airwards (e^uwajds), adv. [f. Air sb. + 
-wards.] = prec. 

1855 Thackeray Shabby Story iv. iD.) Eagles .. sail down 
from the clouds. . and soar airwards again. 

Airy (e 'i\\ a. Forms : 4-7 ayery, 6 7 ayry(e, 
-ie, airie, 7 aiery, 6- airy. [f. Air jA+-yF See 
also Aery, a parallel form after L. den'-us.] 

I. Of the atmosphere. 

f 1 . Of or belonging to the air. a. Naturally pro¬ 
duced or performed through the air, pneumatic, 
atmospheric, b. Living in the air; aerial. Obs. 

1398 Tre\ isa Barth. DeP. R. 111. xviii, J>e heryngeis ayery, 
for al wey it is gendrid by aycr. 1551 Recorhe Patino. 
Know. Pref., Nether motion, nor time, nomyryc impressions 
couldc hee aptely declare, but by the helpe of Geometrye. 
1623 Favine Theat. Hon. 111. xi. 348 His pace equalled the 
flight of the ayrie Birdes. a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. <1688) 
9 Meteors and airy speculations. 1677 Hale Prim. Grig. 
Man. 11. ix. 208 Insects, whether aiery, terrestrial, or watry. 

2 . Performed or taking place in the air as an 
action ; aerial. 

1624 Quarles Sion's Eleg. (1717) 380 And to the Air 
breathes forth her Airy moans. 1790 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Wks. 1812 II. 260 And wings o’er Trees and Towers its airy 
way. 1874 J. Sully Sensat^fy Intuit. 104 Pleasant visions 
of airy castles. 1878 E. White Life in Christ 1. ii. 18 If 
that has been the object of the airy voyage. 

3 . Placed high in the air : aerial ; lofty. ITencc, 
ethereal, heavenly. (Now only poetical.} 

c 1590 Marlowe Faust its i. 126 Like women or unwedded 
maids Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows. 1635 
Swan Spec. Munai iv. § 2(1643 68 Not onely the Aiery heaven 
.. but under the whole Heaven. 1643 Denham Cooper's Hill 
217 His proud head the aery Mountain hides Among the 
Clouds. 1725 Pope Odyss. tv. 700 Him thus exulting.. A Spy 
distinguish'd from his airy stand. 1808 Scott Marm. vi. xix, 
Beneath the castle's airy wall. 1879 Tennyson Loz'er's T. 
11 From his mid-dome in Heaven's airy halls. 

4 . Exposed to the open air, abounding in or open 
to free currents of air ; hence, breezy. 

a 1596 Spenser (J.) To range abroad.. Through the wide 
compass of the airy coast. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 287 
Airy Houses & Rooms. 1713 Pope Windsor For, 167 O’er 
airj' wastes to rove. 1779 Johnson L. P. t West Wks. 1787 
IV. 199 He was seduced to a more air)’ mode ol life. 1821 
J. Clare Fill. Minstrel I. 195 The morning breezy healthy 
and air)*. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's Fid. I. it. 22 She 
had been accustomed to large airy rooms. 

II. Of the substance air. 

5 . Composed of air, of the nature of air ; hence, 
in modem use. Having the consistency or appear¬ 
ance of air merely, air-like, immaterial. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. tv. vii, The pure and ayery 
matter. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helth (1541) 1 Rather erthy, 
watry, airy, and fyry, than absolutely erth, water, ayre, & 
fyre. 1563 W. Fulke {title) A goodly Gallerye.. to behold 
the naturall Causes of all Kynde of Meteors, as wel fycry 
and aycr)*, as watry and earthly. 1612 Woooall Surg. 
Mate Wks, 1653, 20 A volatile uncertain ayrie substance. 
1651 Hobbes Leviathan iv. xlv. 352 They can put on Aiery* 
bodies.. to make them Visible. 1704 Addison Italy 3 Thin 
airy Shapes that o’er the Furrowsrise. 1849 Mrs. Somerville 
Cotinex. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. 445 These thin and airy phantoms 
vanish in the distance. 

0 . Like air in its lightness and buoyancy. (Used 
appreciatively.) a. Light in appearanee ; thin in 
texture, as if capable ol floating in the air. 

1598 Florio, Fungoso , spungte, airie, light, as a mushrome. 
1633 Donne Poems (1650) 41 Like gold to ayery thinnesse 
beat. 1831 Scott in Lockhart’s Life < i839'X. 47 The French 
chain-bridge looked lighter and airier than the prototype. 
1849 Miss Mulocii Ogilv.i. 3 The airy*evening dress she wore. 
1865 Comh. Mag. 302 The airiest of chintz muslins, 

b. Light in movement, elastic as air. 

1642 Howell For. Trav. 30 The one Quick and Ayry, the 
other Slow and Heavy. 1810 Scott Lady of L. t. xviii. 
Elastic from her airy tread. 1878 C. Stanford Symb. Christ 
ix. 237 To still the airy foot and to quench the brightness of 
that radiant eye. 

c. Lively, sprightly, merry, gay, vivacious. 

1644 Milton Educ. (1738) 136 Others.. of a more delicious 
and airy spirit. 1630-95 Life Ant. h Wood (1848) 70 Violins 









AISLE. 

..being more airie and brisk than viols, 1673 Drvden 
Marr^-a-la-Mode v. i. Wks. III. 270 To be veryAiery, with 
abundance of Noise, and no Sense : Fa, la, Ja, la, &c. 1674 
Playford Skill of Mus. 1. x. 33 This Mood is much used in 
Airy Songs and Galiards. 1714 Ellwood Life (1765) 95 An 
airy Piece she was; and very merry she made herself at me. 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey v. viL 206 Miss Fane combated 
all the objections with airy merriment 
d. Light, delicate, graceful in fancy or concep¬ 
tion. (Fr. spirittut.) 

1779 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks, 1787 IV. t 6 The Rape of 
the Lock, the most airy.. of all his compositions. 1818 Haz- 
Lirr Eng. Poets xL (1870) 54 The fancy of Spenser; and . . 
the airy dream that hovers over it. 1864 Neale Seaton . 
Poems 86 And flutes make airier music float Standard 
27 May, The airiest of wits, he was one of the gayest squib 
writers that ever lived. 

7 . Like air in its (apparently) intangible or 
empty character. (Used depreciatively.) 

a. Unsubstantial, vain, empty; unreal, imaginary. 
1500 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 16 The Poets pen..giucs to 

airidc nothings a local! habitation And a name, 1615 
Sandys Trav . 145 The aiery title our Richard the first did 
purchase, 1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 49 Plato.. making 
many edicts to his ayrie Burgomasters. 1649 Seldf.n Laws 
Eng. 11. ii. (*739> 8 A General without an Army, the Title big, 
but airy. ^1704 T. Brown Epigr. Wks. 1730 I. 123 Airy 
visions of imagin d food. 1749 Smollett Regie. 1. iii. (1777) 
20 The vain resource of Fancy’s airy dreams. 1847 Lewes 
Hist. Philos. (1867) I. ns And peoples an airy void with 
airy nothings. 1876 Mozlf.y Univ. Serttt. iv. 94 Goodness 
was to them but an airy ideal. 

b. Flimsy, superficial, flippant. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hunt. 1. i. 81 Your gentilitie 
..an ayrie, and mcere borrow’d thing. 1627 Feltham Re¬ 
solves i. xxix. {1677 51, I will never deny my self an honest 
solace, for fear of an airy censure. 1710 Shaftesbury 
Charact. (1737) III. i. 8 These .. may easily be oppressive to 
the airy Reader. 171a Hughes Sped. No. 525 r 3 It was de¬ 
termined among those airy Criticks. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 175 T15 Him whose airy negligence puts his friend’s 
affairs.. in continual hazard. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. xv. 259 
Said Eugene with airy contempt. 

c. Speculative, imaginative, visionary. 

1667 Pref. to H. More's Div. Dial. (1713) 14 Not simply a 
Platonist, but an aiery-minded one. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wks. V. 331 Subliming himself into an airy metaphysician. 

8. (Derived from or inlluenced by Aiu 111 .) 

+a. Assuming airs, making lo ty pretensions. Obs. 
1606 Warner Albion's Eng. xv. xcviit. (1612) 390 Ayrie 
Saints, our Hypocrits we meane. 

+b. Of a good air, manner, bearing, presence. Obs. 
2689 Gazophyt. Angl., An ayry man, from the Fr. Aire, 
comliness, or a good presence. 1609 Garth Dispens. iv. 
(1760! 60 The Slothful, negligent; the Foppish, neat; The 
Lewd are airy; and the Sly, discreet. 

Airy, obs. and dial, form of Area. 

Aiscih, aissh, obs. forms of Asn and Ask. 
Aisel, «ell(e, -ii, early var. Eisell. Obs., vinegar. 
Aisle Forms: a. 4-5 elo, hole, 5 illo, 

eilLe, eyle, 5-6 yle, ylle, 5-S ile, (5 ilde). £. (1 
yland) h-8 isle. 7. 8 aile, ayle, aisle. [Orig. 
a. OFr. tie, eele L. ala wing (contr. from axilla). 
Refashioned in Fr. after L. as aelle \ 5th c., tele, aile 
16th c.; in J 5th 1 th c. Fr. also occas. written aisle 
in imitation of med. L. astclla , the common term for 
the wing of a building, for L. axilla. In Eng. con¬ 
fused in 15th. c. with ile, yle island perh. with the 
idea of a detached or distinct portion of a church), 
and refashioned with this, a 1700, as isle ; recently 
modified after Fr. aile to aisle. The latter spelling 
is thus a cross between isle and aile, and has no con¬ 
nexion with earlier Fr. aisle. It was hesitatingly 
admitted by Johnson J 755,; see quot. 4 b. Lat. ala 
besides being confounded in mediaeval use with 
aula, was confused with OFr. alee , Fr. allee, Eng. 
alley, which led to a mixture of the senses of aisle 
and Alley ; while the confusion with ile, isle, 
made yland an occasional Eng. equivalent, and in¬ 
sula the ordinary Lat. rendering in 15-16th c.] 

1 . A wing or lateral division of a church ; the 
part on either side of the nave, usually divided 
from the latter by a row of pillars. 

a. c 1370 Inter. in Caws ton Ch., * Orate pro animfi Robert! 
Oxburgh .. qui istud ele fieri fecit' 1398 in Reg. Test. Ebor, 
I. 219 Ecclcske dc Schirefhoton ad ponendum plumbum 
super le south hcle xxs. 1410 Ibid. IV. 42 The foresaid 
Richard hase undertaken for to make the south eill. 1418 
in E. E . Wills (1883) 38 bat it go to k c Lee Cherchc, to 
l>e Eyle. 1428 Ibid., The Ille of the toon Side of the 
Cloistere. 1428 in R. Test. Eb. II. 665 In portica qui vul- 
gariter y* yle S. M. dicitur. 1463 in Bury Wills (1850) 38 If 
thcr be maad an ele ther the vestry is. 1471 Sir J. Paston in 
Lett. 676 III. 16 The grounde off the qwyr is hyer than the 
grownde off the ilde. 1400 in R. Test. Eb. IV. 60 To be 
beried in the Trinite church, in the north ile. 1533 Ibid. XI. 
61 In the ylle affore our Lady. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccles, 
Hist. (i6i9> 189 He builded seats and goodly yles on cither 
side. 1596 Naske Saffron Walden 121 Then he comes vpon 
thee with I'le, I’le, I’le. Hee might as well write against 
Ponies for hauing three lies in it. 1681 Wyndham Kinds 
Concealm. 85 He sate in an Ile distinct from the body of the 
Congregation. 1711 Pore Temp. Famcifo And arches widen, 
and long iles extend. 1756 J. Warton Ess. on Pope{y]Zd) I. 
§ 6. 339 The long ile of a great Gothic church. 

0. 1590 Wills 4- Invent . N. Counties (i860) II. 183 In the 
portch in the south yland of the church. # 1671 Ray Journ, 
Low Countries 261 A double isle on each side the nave. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 20 f 2 One whole isle has been disturbed 
with one of these monstrous starers. 177a Pennant Tours 
VOL, I. 
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inScotl(xj'j4)sB On the isles on each side are some strange 
legendary painting. 1796 Pegge Anonym. (1809) 251 One 
cannot approve of the inode of writing isles of a church .. 
The absurdity appears from the will of Richard Smith, Vicar 
of Wirksworth, made in 1504, wherein he makes a bequest 
for the reparation ‘ Imaginis S'ti Marie in insula predicti 
eccles. de Wyrkysworth .* 

y. 1742 Richaroson Pamela III. 397 As up the Ayle, with 
Mind disturb'd, I walk. [See Aisle 1755in 4 b, 1789 in 4 a. 1 
1782 V. Knox Ess. (1819) II. lxviii. 54 As he treads the solemn 
aile. 1821 W. Craig Drawing t^c. via. 368 Grave-stones oc¬ 
casionally found in the ailes. 1848 Lytton Harold IV. il 
85 As the swell of an anthem in an aisle. 

[ 5 . 1358 in Reg. Thorcshy (Y ork \ In posteriori parte porti¬ 
cos sive aula .. in loco emincnciore dicti porticus sive ala;.] 

2. fa. 

1807 Bewick Quadrupeds 354 A Hound hitch .. pupped 
four whelps dunngahard chase, which she carefully covered 
in a rush aisle. 1854 J. Abbott Napoleon <1855' 11 . xxi. 385 
Through the deep aisles of the forest. 1878 B. Taylor 
Denial, n. v. 93 Arching aisles of the pine, receive us. 

+ 3 . Cross aisle : a transept. Obs. 

1451 in A. Test. Eb. II. 157 Ad facturam—de lez crossc yles, 
a 1500 W. Wokcestkk 290 (in Parker’s Gloss . Arch. s.v.) 
Longitudo de la crossc eele .. In medio de la crosse eele 
scituaiur. 1662 Fuller Worthies 111. 144 The Cross Isle of 
this Church is the most beautifull and lightsome of any 1 have 
yet beheld. 1772 Hist. Rochester 58 At the entrance of the 
choir is a great cross isle. 

4 . By extension of the strict architectural meaning, 
used also for: a. Any division of a church. 

1762 H. Walpole I'ertufs A need. Painting (1786) III. 
106 A pillar in the middle isle of the church. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi France ff It. II. 100 Warwick Castle would be con¬ 
tained in its middle aisle. 1835 Whkwell Germ. Churches 
(cd. 2 26 Among the liberties taken with language .. 1 should 
mention the employment of the word ’aisle' for the central 
space, nave or choir, as well as for the lateral spaces of a 
building 1836 Parker Gloss. Arch, s.v., Many writers of 
authority apply the word Isle to the central as well as the 
lateral compartments. Thus Brown Willis [« 1760] has 
’middle Isle’ repeatedly, and even describes the Cathedral 
Church of Man as consisting of two single Isles crossing 
each other. i86x Nicholson Annals 0/ Kendal 42 The 
church .. consists of the nave, chancel, and four side aisles, 
so that it consists of five open aisles. 

b. (By conlusion with Alley) A passage in a 
church between the rows of pews or seats. 

1731-42 Bailey, Isles, Certain straight Passages between 
Pews within a Church. 1755 Johnson, 'Aisle I’l lius written 
by Addison, but perhaps improperly, since it seems dcduciblc 
only from either aile a wing, or allee a path, and is therefore 
to be written ail-. ) The walks in a church or wings of a 

3 uirc.' 1766 Goody Two-Shoes 118S1 55, 1 then walked up and 
own all the Isles of the Church. 1856 E. B. Denison C/r. 
Build, iii. 113 An aisle is .. a wing, not a passage, as pec pie 
seem to imagine who talk of the ’ middle aisle * of a church. 
1871 Congreg. Ycar-bk. 410 The aisles and lobbies of the 
church are laid in tiles. 

Aisled ;aild), ppl.a.; also 6 ilid, islid. [f.prec. 

1 . adj. Furnished with an aisle or aisles. 

1538 Leland It in. I. 5 1 The Chirch of Siratfiere is larg, 
side ilid and crosse ilid. Ibid. V. 8? Thcr ly 4 notable 
Chape lies en the South syde of this Chirchc crossc ishd. 
1820 Keats Lamia 11. 130 All down the aisled place. 1879 
Scott Lect.Archit. II. 32 A Roman basilica, with an aisled 
nave and an unaisled choir. 

2 . pplc Located in an aisle. Cf. housed, stabled. 
1818 Byron Childe Har. tv. cliv, Majesty, Power, Glory, 
Strength and Beauty, all are aisled In this eternal ark of 
worship undefiled. 

Aisleless Oi’lles), a. [f. Aisle + -less.] Un¬ 
furnished with aisles. 

1849 Freeman Archit. 374 The tall narrow faces of an 
aisleless apse. 1865 Street in Englishm. Mag. Feb. 121 
There is hardly any obstruction to the view and the effect is 
almost that of an aislcless Church. 

Aisiiche, -ment, obs. ff. Easily, Easement. 
Aisur, obs. north, form of Azure. 

Ait 1 (<?‘t). Forms: (1 i?> 7 > a$, iseotf), 2 eyt, 3 eeit, 
eit, 7-8 eyt, eyet, eyght, 8 aight, ayte, 7- ait, 
9 eyot. [OE. Igga0, Igeod was perh. a dim. of teg, ig, 
island (though the ordinary power of -ad was to 
make abstr. nouns, as in hunt ad hunting). The sub¬ 
sequent phonetic history is obscure: the normal 
descendant of fggati would be ieth (c i.Jheth ); the 
vowel of ME. eyt might arise from an OE. variant 
Pgady as in h isle for ig (cf. also ON. eit * peninsula,’ 
in Shetland eid ‘a tongue of land’); but the / is 
unexplained ; the later -el. and mod. -of, are arti¬ 
ficial spellings after islet (MFr. islette) and mod.Fr. 
(loti] An islet or small isle ; especially one in a 
river, as the aits or eyots of the Thames. 

894 O. E. Chron., Hie flu^on ofer Temese buton a:lcum 
forda >a up be Colne on anne ciooo/E lfric Horn. 

(Sweet 77) Pa asende h6 hine .. to Anum ij^eooe be is Paomas 
geeixed. 1052-67 Charter 0/ Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. IV. 
211 On mAden and on cyten, on watcrin and on weren. 1205 
Lavamon 23872 Ferde to >an ante mid adele his wepnen 
[1250 He wende to ban yllondb 1649 R. Hodges Plainest 
Direc. 2 The Ait where the Osiers grew. 1677 Coles, An 
Eyet, Eyght. Insnla minima inJluento. 1725 De Foe, etc. 
TonrGt. Brit . II. 70 Not far from Maidenhead Bridge, is 
a small Aight or Islet in the River. *772 Barrington in 
Phil. Trans. LXII. 289 A man near Brentford says, that he 
hath caught them (swallows! in this state in the eyt opposite 
to that town. 1835 T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) I. iv. 6 x 1 he 
ayte opposite Mrs. Forty’s excellent inn. 1851 Sir b. Pal- 
grave Norm, ff Eng. I. 321 Not presqu’isles, but completely 
eyots and islands. 1864 R. F. Burton Dahome 33 A scmi- 
stagnant stream, dotted with little green aits. 1880 Times, 
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Thames Conservancy. All Steam tugs are to be placed out¬ 
side Chiswick Ait. 

Comb, ait-land, obs., an island. 

1205 Layamon 1117 Logicc hattc )>at eitlond (1250 yllond] 
Ibid 21750 Sixti a:it-lonacs 1 bcod 1 ban watcre longc. 

Ait aitt, Sc. and north, dial. = Oat. 

1513-75 Diurn. Occurrents (1833) 181 Aittis and peis 
growand thair about. 1570 Wills ff luv. N. Counties i 18351 1 . 
344 Fywe bollis quheit & fy we bollis beir & aitts. 1786 Burns* . 
Wks. III. 13 An 1 Aits set up their awnic horn. 

Aitch (the letter); see Ache rA 3 and II. 
Aitch-bone (^’ijbJu.n). Forms: 3 nage-, 6-9 
nache-, 5 hach-, 9 aitch-, H-, each-bone. And 
corruptly 6 isc-, 7 ice-, 8 izc-, 9 ischc-, ash-, edge- 
bone. [As shown by Mr. II. Xicol (Phil. Soc. 
3 May 1878) orig. nache- or wflfr-bonc, bone of 
the buttock, a. OFr. nache, nage late J.. * natiea t 
prop. adj. f. nali-s buttock; see Nache. The initial 
n being lost by coalescence with a (as in a tmddcr , 
an adder) a nache, an ache has been phonetically 
narrowed to aitch, each, corrupted ns ash, ischc, and 
falsely refashioned as //-, ice-, i<&?-bonc.] The 
bone of the buttock or rump ; the cut of beef lying 
over this bone. 

1^1300 I.angto/t's Chron. in Pol. Songs 205 The foie-folke 
Puih the Scotes in the polke, and nakned ineir nages. 1523 
Fitzherbekt Husb. § 57 L’i»on ihe huebone and die nache 
by the tayle. 1784 1815 A. Young Ann. Agri*■. tin Briiten 
97' The catch or point of the rump .. The nache in some 
writers ; also the tail-poinis by others.) 1486 Hk. St. Albans 
f 3 h, Kerue vp the flesh thcr vp to the hach-boon. 1576 
E.tp. Queens table in Nichols’s Progr. 11 . 8 Ise-b .nes.. 2 st. 
.. 2d. 1691 Ray S. a- F. Country // ds ., Ice-bone, a rump of 

heef [Nor/.]. 1703 Thori.sbv Lett, to Ray, / ze-bone, the 

huckle-bone, the coxa [I \»ksh.\. c 1818 Yng. It oman's 
Compute, The hind quarter contains the sirloin .. and the 
isch, each, nr ash-bone. 1822 Kitchinkr Cook's Oracle 151 
H-Bone of Beef. {.\otr. In Mrs. Mason’s Ladies Assistant 
C 1773J this joint is called ‘Haunch-bone’; in Henderson's 
Cookery , ‘Edge-hone’; in Domestic Management [1810] 
‘Aitch-bone’; in Reynold’s Cookery, ‘ lsclie-bonc’; in Mrs. 
Lydia Fisher’s Prudent Housewife, * Ach-bone’; in Mrs. 
M'lver's Cookery, ‘ Hook-bone.* V’e have also seen it spelt 
1 Each-hone,’ and 4 Ridge-bone,' and we have also heard it 
called * Natch-bone.’> 1828 Carr Craven Gloss., A ache- 
bone. 1873 E. Smith Foods 48 The propoiiion of bone .. is 
the greatest in the head, shins, and K-gs and the aitch bone. 
1876 Echo 6 Dec. 1/3 Present Prices : —Beef.. Aitch-bone 
7id. per lb. 

Ailh, obs. or dial, form of Oath. 

Ait her, obs. and dial, lorm ol E'THER. 
Aitiology, obs. variant of /Ei m l< GY. 

Aiver, nix, obs. o- dial, forms of Aver, Axe. 
Ajar (ad^a T, advO bonus: 6 on chnr, • a char, 
[l. A pep. Chau, OE. cy>r, ctrr a ti.m. The 

I th c. at jar was < n lalsi analog) . sue next.] Of 
a door or window On t) c turn, slightl) optned. 

(r 1400 / eryn 55 The doer shall stundthar vp;j m ;t from 
yewsofft.J 1513 Doughs A ingHar 1874 I.ofc’I he dure on 
char it stude. 1513 — FEneis ut. Prol. 12 , Anc-chot wyndu 
vnschct a 1 y til 1 on char. 1708 Swim Abol . t hr . Wks. 1755 
II. i. 00 Opening a few wickets, and leaving them at ,ar. 
1786 Blckford t aihek t£68 92 With a large door in it 
standing ajar. 1815 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles v. iii, But the dim 
lattice is ajar. 

Ajar (ad^frj, advi 2 prop ./hr. [A />■<■/.* of state 
4 J.\lt sb, discord, quarrel; or for eatliur at jar.] 
In a jarring state, out ol harmony, at odds. 

1553 87 Foxe A. * M. 184 p VIII. 170 You arc at jar 
amongst yourselves, i860 Hawthorne Marble Farm 1879) 
1 . xni. 129 Any accident .. that puts an individual ajar with 
the world. 1877 Hr. Martineau Autobiog. 1 .83 My temper 
was so thoroughly ajar. 

+ Aja’x. Obs. Jocularly for a Jakes ; sec Jakes. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 581 Vour I.ion that holds his 
Pul lax sitting on a cluse stoole, will be giuen to A tax. 1596 

II a rington title The Metamorphosis of Ajax. 1611 Cotcr., 
Retraict, an Aiax, Priuie, house of Office. 

Ajee (ad,3f), adv. Sc. and dial. [A prcpO of 
slate + Jee: see Acee.] Aside, off the straight line; 
hence (of a gale) ajar. Also fig. 

1733 Ramsav Tea-Table Misc. cd. 9) 1 . 35 Let ne’er a new 
whim ding thy fancy a-jee. 1793 Burns Wks. IV. 98 Coniena 
unless the back-yctt be a-iee. 1816 Scott O. Mort. 2^7 1 IU 
brain was a wee ajee, but he w f as a braw preacher for a that. 

Ajog (ad^’gX adv., prop./^r. [A prep 0 + Jug.] 
On the jog, jogging. 

1879 Meredith Fgoist 11 . v, too Riding slack.. ajog home¬ 
ward from the miry hunt. 

Ajoin, njourn, obs. ff. Adjoin, Adjourn. 
Ajoint (ad.^oi-nt), adv. prop.///r. [A prep . 1 on 
+ Joint.] a. On a joint or pivot, b. Jointed, supple, 
in motion. 

1840 Browning Sordello 11. 304 Like some huge throbbing- 
stone, that, poised a-joint, Sounds. 18^6 Meredith Shaving 
of Shagpat 324 A monkey all ajoint with tricks. 

Ajutage, variant of Adjutage. 

Ajutment (ad.^-tment). rare [A purely 
imitative formation on Jut v, after abutment.] A 
jutting out, or projection. 

1833 Marryat Pet. Simple (1846) III. iii- 323 Each hill, at 
its ajutment towards the sea, crowned with a fort, 

Ak(e, variant of Ac conj, Obs., bet. 

Ak(e, obs. or dial, form of Oak. 

Akale, variant of Acale ppl. a, Obs., cold, fro 2 en. 
Akatown, obs. variant of Acton, Haqueton. 
Ake, earlier and better spelling of AcnE v. 
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+ Akeep, v. Obs . rare ~ l . [f. A- prcf I intens. 
+ Keep v.j intr . To keep, remain. 

H50 Layamon 26937 Hii comen in one wode .. and seide 
3am bitwine, )>at \>ar hii wolde akepe [1205 kepeti], 

Akehorne, obs. erron. form of Acorn. 
t AkeTe, v. Obs. Forms: \ ac< 5 l-an, 3-5 akel- 
en. [f. A* prcf 1 intens. + ee'lan median to cool, f. 
. col cool; properly traits, while acSlian , Acool, was 
intr., but the constructions were confused, and after 
akele became obs., acool was used for both.] 

1 . traits. To make cold, to cool. 

r 88o K. /Elfred Metr. vii. 17 (Grein) Ne bi3 his burst 
accled. 1297 R. Glouc. 442 And be ancuysse of hys do3ter 
.. akelde hym wel by mure, so fiat fcble he was. c 1400 
Court 0/Love 1076 For love may thy freill desire ackele. 

2 . intr. To become cold, to cool. 

<•1380 Sir Ferumb. 4492 Ys blod scholde sone a-kele. 1393 
Gower Con/. II. 9: If love be to hole, In what maner it 
shulde akele. 

tAken(ne, v . 1 Obs . [f. A- prcf \ intens.+ 
Kexzl 1 Probably in OE.; cl". OHG.arkennan, mod. 
Germ, erke/inert.] To recognize, to reconnoitre. 

# 1250 Layamon 7243 He b»s lond a-kendc (1205 he J>is Ion 
ikende). Ibid. 25430 Hit were J>« kcnlokeste men pat eni 
man akende [1205 )>a mon ikende]. <-1300 A". A its. 3468 
At the othir side akennynge. They sygh Darie the kyng. 
*599 Salima n -y Pers. v. in Ha/1. Dodst. V, 354 His ships 
were past a kenning from the shore. 

+ Ake n(ne, r .' 1 Obs. Forms: 1-2 acenn-an, 
2-3akenn-en. Pa. t. 1-2 ac-, 2-3 akende. Pa. 
pple. 1-2 acenned, 2-3 akenned, -et. [f. A -prcf 
» forth, out + cam-an to give birth to: see Ken v.'-] 
To bring orth, to bear. (Most common in pa. pple.) 

t 880 K. .Ei.frcd Bacth. xxxi. § 1 Swaswa wif acenj> beam. 
c iooo/Elfric Gen. iii. 16 On sarnyssc ftu accost cild. CI175 
Lamb. Horn. 227 pa 5er hire time com hi acennede. <-1220 
Eeg. Path. 332 He wa> akennet of .Marie, a meiden. 
Akene, occas. var. (Gray Struct. Bot. ) of Achen e. 
t Ake nned, pph a. Obs. [pa. pple. of prec.J 
Pom. 

‘ 975 Ruskw. Gasp. .Matt. ii. 1 pa soplice akenned waes h*. 
lend. ‘•1175 Cott. Horn. 219 And his wisdom, of him selfe 
efre acenned. c 1200 Ormin 7141 patt he to marine cunienn 
iss, v ob Godd off Godd ankennedd. C1230 Juliana 5 Al of 
hea<Vne cun icumen & akennet. 

tAke'nnedness. Obs. 1-2. Alsoaccen-, akyn- 
nednysse. [f. prec. -r -ness.] Birth; generation. 

11000 Ags. Gosf>. Luke i. 14 Mancha on his acenncdnysse 
Xefa^n:a5. <rn6o Hatton Gasp., Akynnedny>.-,e. C1175 
Lamb. Horn. 209 purh pin akennednesse in a meidenes licamc. 

tAkenness. Obs. 1-3. Also acennisse, ac- 
eennisse. [f. Aken v .- + -ness, prob.contr. for prec.J 
Birth, generation. 

< 950 LinJisf. Gosf>. Luke t. 14 Moni^o in accennisse his 
bifton glarde. c 975 Pus Aw. Gos/>. John ix. 1 Monno blindne 
from acennisse. <*1230 Mali .Meid. 45 Gabriel.. brohte hire 
be tidiuge of godes akencsse. 

t Ake'nning, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Aken v . 2 + -ingL 
Already in 12th c. we fmd this written acennende , 
an instance of the early confusion of the sb. in -tug 
and pple. in -end.] Hearing, generation, birth. 

C1175 Lamb. Horn. 237 Ure accnncng wes ful.. His clene 
acennende cb'nsede ure fule acennende. 

Akephalisis, obs. variant of Acepiialisis. 
fAker. Obs. rare- 1 . (See quot.) 

1601 I ate Househ. Ord. Edw. II (1876 § 49.33 Two valletes 
of office, which arc called akers which shal reccvc the vessel 
of the meisnies kitchen by indenture from the Esquillcr: 
thei shall scourc it & keepc it, both in travel & sojorne. 
Aker, obs. f. Acre; and var. Acker, tidal bore. 
Ake rat op Porous \akeTat?-f&res), a. /Cool. [f. 
Gr.apriv. + KipaT-{/eipas)hom + -riioROUsbearing.] 
Not bearing horns; unhomed. 

1859 Todd Cyd. Anat. <y Phys. V. 537/2 In the akerato. 
phorous Ruminantia the reed is relatively smaller. 

Aker-spire, -d, obs. or dial. f. Acrosimre, -d. 
1631 Markham IPay to Wealth 111. tt. vii. (1668) 174 For 
want of turning when the Malt is spread on the floor, it 
comes or sprouts at both ends, which Husbands call Aker- 
spired. 

Akest, pa. pple. of Acastzl Obs., to throw down. 
Aketon, -toun, obs. var. Acton, Haqueton. 
A-kimbo (akrmb^), culv. Forms : 5 in kene- 
bowe, 7 on kenbow, a kenbow, a kenbol, a 
kenbold, on kimbow, (a-gambo),7-8 a-kemboll, 
8-9 a kembo, a kimbo, 8- a-kimbo. [Deriv. un¬ 
known. Prof. Skeat (Append.) gives a suggestion 
of Magnussen, comparing the earliest known forms 
with I cel. keng-bogitut, -it, ‘crooked’ (Vigfusson), 
lit. ‘bent staple-wise, or in a horse-shoe curve 1 ; 
other suggestions arc a cambok in the manner of a 
crooked stick (ME. cambok y med. L. eambuca, see 
Cammock); a cam bozo in a crooked bow. None of 
these satisfies all conditions.] 

[The difficulty as to a-ca/nboh , a cam bo7v f Is that no forms 
of thu word show cant-, from which the earliest are the most 
remote. The Icel. keng-boginn comes nearer the form, but 
there is no evidence that it had the special sense of a - 
kimbo, and none that the latter ever had the general sense of 
‘crooked/ It also postulates an early Eng. series of forms 
like * kengdxrwn or *keng-bowtd, 'keng-bow, *akcngbow, 
quite unknown and unaccounted for.] 

• Of the arms: In a position in which the hands rest 
on the hips and the elbows are turned outwards. 

*•1400 Bcryti 1837 The hoost.. set his bond in kenebowe. 


1611 CoTca. s.v. Arcade. To set his hands a kenbow. 1627 
Peacham CotnpL Gent. (1634I v. xx. 247 The armes of two 
side-men on kenbow. 1629 Gaule Holy Madnesses With 
his armes a kemboil. a 1642 Sir T. Urquhart Tracts (1782) 
71 With gingling spurrs, and his armes a kenbol. 1644 
Bulwer Chiron. 104 (L.) To set the arms a-gambo and a- 
prank. 1678 Wvcherley Plain-Dealer 11. I 23 He has no 
use of his Arms, but to set 'em on kimbow. 1681 Hobbes 
Rhet. iii. xv. 126 Setting his arms a-kenbold. 1711 Stef.lf. 
Sped. No. 187 p3 She would clap her arms a kimbow. 1727 
Arbcthnot John Bull 72 John was forced to sit with his 
arm a-kimbo. 1748 Richardson Clarissa <1811) V. 317 
She set her huge arms akembo. 1782 Miss Burney Cecil. 
11. iii. 170 Putting his arms akembo with an air of defiance. 
1879 Browning Ned Bratts 143 Both arms a-kimbo. 

+ Aki med, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [Der. uncert. Cf. 
Kime, a simpleton, silly fellow. Stratmann com¬ 
pares MHO .erkiimen to become sick and wretched.] 
Confounded, struck speechless or silly. 

1205 Layamon 26354 -A sct kaisere \ swulc he akimet fi*5o 
dombe] weore, And ansdware nauer nan 1 no aja:! |>lssen 
eorlc. ri22o Leg. Path. 1297 A1 je beon blodles, ikimet, of 
ow seluen, H wider is ower wit & ower wisdom iwent? 

Akin taki n adv. and a. orig . phi. Also aphetic 
kin. [eontr. from of kin, which is also found: see 
A pr t pi- = of, and Kin.] 

A. adv. (The phrase of kin added to adjectives.) 

1 . Of kin, by way of family or blood relationship. 
I55 8 Grimalde Tulty's Ojhces \. 21 They be injurious to 

their next ajkinnc. 1699 Pepys in Diary VI. 217 To forfeit 
their whole inheritance to the next a-kin. 1859 Owen Led. 
on Ma/nm. App. B. 80 He might think that the orangs were 
nearer akin to man than the chimpanzees. 

2 . Of things : Of nature or character ; in character. 
Bear a kin : near in nature or character. 

1633 P. Fletcher Pise. Eclogs v. xiii, To Love, Fear's 
neare akinne. 1713 Guardian No. 170 11736 II. 348 The 
manufacture of paper is very near a-kin to that of linen. 1878 
R. W. Dale Let t. Preach, iii. 63 Desultoriness and indolence 
are very near akin. 

B. adj. tOnly as predicate or complement.) 

1 . Of the same kin or lamily ; related by blood. 
1586 T. B. La Primaudaye's Er. Acad. 2 These fower 

gentlemen being of kin, and neere neighbors. 1673 Cave 
Prim. Chr. in. ii. 297 We should reckon ourselves akin and 
obliged to love all Mankind. 1754 Foote Knights i, The 
gentleman says as how mother and he are akin. 1839 
Keichtley Hist. Eng. 1.40 Dunstan was of noble birth, and 
even akin to the royal family. 

2 . Of things : Of the same kind ; allied, related, 
in character or properties. 

1603 Shaks. Meat./or M. 11. iv. 113 Lawful mercy Is nothing 
kin to fowle redemption. 1665 Glanville Seeps. Set. Addr. 
19 An Imaginary World of our own Making, that is but 
lit tie a kin to the real one that God made. 1723 Wodrow 
Corr. 11843 111. 25 Divisions somewhat of akin to yours 
have been for some time in the University of Glasgow. 1853 
Maurice Proph. \ Pings vi. 98 The two doctrines seem 
closely akin, i860 Tyndall Gtac. 1. § 22. 155 The sensation 
was akin to giddiness. 

+ Akrnd, a. Obs., variant of Akin due to con¬ 
fusion of Kin and Kind. (?quasi akinned. ) 

1600 Lane Tom ’Pel-Troth 127 Patience, a cosin hath ealde 
Sufferance Neerely akind. 1657 Fuller Comm. Jonah (2868; 
198 They are a-kin’d umo the unjust Judge. 

Akinesia takin/ sia). Phys. [a. Gr. d/tivijala 
quiescence, f. u priv. 4- kiutjgis motion, f. /riVc tw to 
move ] Loss ol the power of voluntary movement; 
paraUsis of the motor nerves. (Also called akine- 
sis. not according to Gr. analogy.) 

1878 M Foster Physiol, in. vi. § 4. 511 Aneesthesia 'a loss 
of sensation and akinesia ia loss of movement). 1878 Hamil¬ 
ton Nerv. Dis. 306 A condition of akinesis and prostration 
takes the place of the irritable nervous state. 

Akinesic (ac-kinfsik), a. Phys. [f. prcc. + -10.] 
Opposed to movement, not producing movement. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Akmite (arkmait). Min. Also acmite. [f. Gr. 
d/tpefj point, from the shape of its crystals.] A 
brownish, brittle mineral belonging to the Amphi- 
bole group of Bisilicates. 

t 1837-80 Dana Min. 224 Acmite .. occurs near Kongsberg 
in Norway. 

Aknee (am-), adv. prop . phr. Forms : 1-3 on 
cneowe, 3 a cneowe, a cnouwe, 4 a knowe, 
a cneo, akneo, a cne. Also in pi. 3 a cneon, a 
kneon, 4 aknen; north. 3 o cnewvess, 4 a 
knewes.^ [f. On prep. + Knee. Obs. a 1500, but 
used in sing, by Southey. In plural we now say on 
my {his, etc.) bices.’] On one’s knee or knees. 

c 1200 St. Marherete fxvu, Malchus berde thes wordes, he 
sette him acne. 1205 Lav. 29573 He lai on cneowe ibede. ibid. 
M3°5 Reowen sat a cneowe (1250 a cnouwe]. c 1300 Bcket 
1696 And to hisfet ful akneo. C1300 K. Alis, 3540 And made 
mony knyght aknawe, On medewe. 1805 Southey Madoc in 
A2L vii. Wks. V. 250 Aknee they fell before the Prince. 

+ b. with pi. Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 6467 Fellenn dun o cnewwess. C1230 Ancr.R. 
44 UalleS akneon to <5er eorSe. Ibid. 16 Efter Jus ualleS ac- 
neon to owercrucifix. a 1300 P. Horn 34o(HalIiwJ Tho Athel- 
bius astounde Fel aknen {434 in ed. 1866, anon] to grounde. 
^•1330 Arth. <5- Merl. 2353 lo fom him aknewes sche fel. 

Aknow, earlier and better form of Acknow v . 
Akoint, -ed, obs. forms of Acquaint, -ed. 
Akre, obs. f. Acorn, perhaps due to taking the 
final in the form akern, as a sign of plural. 

1572 Bossewell Annorie 11. 74 b, An Akre, or maste of 
the Oke tree. [ 188a * Still the common form in Sussex.’— 
A- Smith.] 


Aksis, obs. form of Access, ‘fit, fever, ague.’ 
Akyr, obs. Acre ; and obs. var. Acker sb. 

Al, obs. form of All, retained in comp, in albeit, 
almighty , almost, alone, already , although, always. 

A1-A//1 The assimilated form of L. ad - to, before 
/. In OFr. reduced to a as in alier, for which 
however al- was often restored as an ‘etymological* 
spelling in 14—15th c. in Fr. and Eng. In modern 
words adopted or formed from Latin the al- is al¬ 
ways retained, as allegation, alliterate. Sometimes 
erroneously for a- in other words as a{!)lay. 

Al- prefd The Arabic article the, retained as an 
essential part of the word in various words of Arabic 
origin, adopted in Eng. as alcohol, alcove , atcoran, 
algebra, alkali, almagest, almanac, etc. 

-al suffix, of adjs. and sbs. I. adj. 1. repr. L. 
-dl-em {-alt's, -ale, stem -dliA adj. suff. = ‘of the 
kind of, pertaining to,’ varying in some words 
with -dr-cm, the lorm always used when l pre¬ 
ceded ; thus tat-, qudl-, natal-, oral-; alar-, stel¬ 
lar-, regular- ; lineal- and linear-. In words 
that survived, -diem became in OFr. and hence in 
early Eng. -el, as titortalent, mortcl. But, to some 
extent in Fr. and entirely in Eng. this was after¬ 
wards refashioned after L., as -al, on the analogy 
of which L. adjs. in -alts and Fr. in -el have since 
been englished without limit. 2. The number of 
these adjs. in - alt’s has been immensely increased 
in med. and mod. L. ; and in the mod. Rom. langs. 
and E. this has become a suffix addable to any L. 
sb., as seen in agmin-al, bas-al, eordi-al, document¬ 
al, margin-al, nation-al, pred-al, circumstanii-al, 
constitution-al, dinomination-al\ longitudin-al,pi 0- 
poitioti-al, prcvidenti-al, prudenti-al, antipesti- 
lenti-al, none ol which are found in ancient L. 
Following L. precedent (as in boreal-em, hebdoma- 
ddl-em, theatrdl-em) - al is also suffixed lo Gr. sbs., 
as in baptism-al, cathedr-al, coloss-al , ehor-al, oc¬ 
tagon-al, patriarch-al. 3 . In L., secondary adjs. 
in - diem were formed on other adjs., esp. when 
these were used substantively, as in aqu-urn 
Kqttdl-em, annu-utn anttudl-em, dium-um diur - 
ndl-etn, infer n-um inferndl-em, vern-um, ventdl- 
em. This process has been greatly extended in 
the mod. langs., esp. in E. where -al (like -otts is 
a living formative, freely applied to L. adjs. in 
-eus, -ius, -tuts, -rnus, -is, and other endings, to 
give them a more distinctively adj. form ; thus, 
aere-at. eorporc-al,fujtet e-al, senatori-al, eontinu-al, 
individu-al, petpcttt-al, etern-al, patern-al, celesti¬ 
al, terrestri-al, vtagniftc-al. This is extended to 
Gr. adjs. in kus, -oftlijs, which also frequently gave 
substantives {music, tactics, rhomboid ), so that, as 
adj. suffixes, -acal, -teal, -oidal occur earlier in E. 
than the simple -ae, -te, -old ; when the two co¬ 
exist, as in comic-al, tragie-al, hisloric-al, that in 
-te, etc. means ‘of or belonging to’ the thing, that 
in deal ‘ relating to, dealing with, indirectly or 
remotely connected with’ the thing, as a historic 
answ er, a historical treatise, a comic paper, a comical 
idea. See -ac, -ic, -oid. Other suffixes are also 
added, as in eenttal-ly, - ize, -ization, formal-ity. 

II. sb. 4 . Adjs. in -al- in various genders and 
numbers were used substantively in L., thus rivdl-is, 
anndl-es, animal, tribunal, sponsdli-a, Baccdndli-a. 
Many of these have been adopted in E., directly 
or through Fr., as rival, annals, animal, Baccha¬ 
nals, penetralia. Saturnalia ; and the number has 
been increased by the mod. sb. use of many which 
were only adj., or did not exist in L. f as cardinal, 
principal, moral, oval, signal, regimentals, canon¬ 
icals. 5 . Nouns in -alia (neut. pi.) which survived 
into OFr. became -aille (fern, sing.) with pi. -attics, 
adopted in ME., as -aylie, -aille, later -aile, -al, as 
L. sponsdli-a, OFr. espcusaillc-s, E. spousaille, spou- 
saile-s ; L. * battalia, OFr. bat aille, Eng. bataille, 
-aile, -ail, now battle. On this analogy, -aille, -ail, 
-al became an Anglo-Fr. and E. formative of 
nouns of action on vbs. of Fr. or L. origin, as in 
AFr. arrivaillc arrival; so of later formation 
(some quite modem) ‘revival, survival, approval, 
removal, avowal, renewal ; acquittal, committal, 
transmittal, refutal, recital, requital; dismissal, pe¬ 
rusal, refusal, carousal, rehearsal, reversal, revisal, 
reprisal, surprisal ; dis-, inter-, pro-, re-, sup-, 
trans-posal; trial, denial, decrial’; occas. also on 
native final-accented vbs. as ‘bestowal, bttrothal, 
beheadal/ Bridal and burial simulate this ending, 
but have a different origin; yet they have probably 
aided the prevalence ol these nouns of action in -al 
in mod. Eng. 

I! A la (a* laO> phr. [Fr. & la (sc. mode ) in the 
manner.] After the manner, method, or style of; in 
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such phr. as a la Fran^aise, a la Russe, and hence 
h la Reine ( = ^ la mode de la Rente), a la Rot, etc. 

1646 Suckling Fragm. Aurea 61 As ill a Mine f=mien] as 
this Act has, 'twas a-la-Romansci, as you may see by a Line 
of Mr. Shakespears |cf. Jul. C. v. iil 90k 1881 W. S. Gil¬ 
bert Patience 1, An attachment h la Plato for a bashfut 
young potato. 188a Englishman a Dec. 3/5 Entrees , Chicken 
a la Stanley. Lamb Cutlets h la Reform. 

If Ala (d^'la), PI. alee (<nl/). [L. ala a wing, an 
arm-pil, a side apartment.] 

1. Phys. Any wing-like process; esp. one of the 
lateral cartilages of the nose. 

>755 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 193, I laid the intire bone bare 
.. even down to the ala of the nose. 1856 Todd & Bowman 
Phys. Annt. II. m The great ala of the sphenoid. 1864 
Spencer f/lust. Progr. 1 j The flatness of the alae of the nose. 

2 . Bot. f a. An axil, or junction of branch and 
trunk {obs.), b. One of the side petals of a papilion¬ 
aceous corolla. Gray Struct. Bot. 

1794 Martyn tr. Rousseau's Pot. v. 50 Branches which 
grow from their alae, or axils, 

3 . Arch. A side apartment or recess of a Roman 
house. (Hence Aisle of a church.) 

183a Gell Pompeiana I. i. 9 The atrium has two ala; in 
one of which is an_altar. 

t Alaba ndic. Obsr° [f. L. Rosa alabandica, 
Alabanda,’ in Pliny. Misprinted in Coles 1692, 
Alabandie, and so copied by Bailey and Ash.] 

1678 Phillips, Alabandic , a kind of Rose with whitish 
leaves; some will have it to be the Provence Rose, w’hich is 
respected more for its doubleness, than for its sweetness or 
use. 1775 Ash, Alabandy , the damask rose. 

t Alabandical, a. Obs [?f. L. alabandic-us 
of Alabanda, app. confused in med. L.fsee Ducangc) 
with alalandic-us ? latinized form of OE. ad-iendisc, 
OTeut. alilandise foreign.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Alabandical, barbarous or sottish. 
*775 Ash. Alabandical, belonging to the damask rose, 
t Alaba*ndine. Obs. Also 4 alabaunderryne, 
alabraundyne. [a. L. alabandina ^sc. gemma'', f. 
Alabanda a city of Caria.] 

1 . A precious stone known to the ancients; now 
called Almanpixe. 

C1325 E. E.AUit. Poems B. 1471 Alabaunderrynes, & ama- 
rauny 1366 Maunoev. xx. 219 The rede (gemsl ben of 
Rubies & of Grenaj & of Alabraundynes. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. Dt P. R. xvl xiii. (1495 1 558 Alabandina is a precious 
stone clere and somdeale red. 1567 M aplet Greene Forest 
2 b, The Gem Alabandinc .. is somewhat more rare, and in 
colour cleare. 1658 Phillips, Alabandine, a kind of stone, 
that provokes to bleed | ed. 1678 Alabandinc or Amandine; 
ed. 1706 Almandine only]. 

2 . A synonym of Alabandite. 

Alabandlte (adabre’ncbit). Min. [f. Alabanda 

(see prea) + -iTE, as being perhaps the Alabandina 
of the ancients, whence the synonym Alabanpine.] 
A native sulphate of manganese, called also Man - 
ganblende of iron-black colour, and sub-metallic 
lustre, occurring, massive, or crystallized in cubes 
and octohedrons, in Mexico, Transylvania, etc. Dana. 
Alabarch. (arlabaik). [ad. L. alabarch-cs, a. Gr. 
uha&npx-Tjs of unkn. origin.] Title of the chief 
magistrate of the Jews at Alexandria under the 
Ptolemies, and Roman emperors. 

1727 Lardner Whs. (1838) 1. 87 Philo’s brother Alexander 
was alabarch of the Jews in Egypt- 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
l. 227 F.thnarch, as well as Alabarch, was a title of Jewish 
governors in heathen cities. 

Alabaster, obs.var. Ahblaster, a crossbowman. 
Alabaster (tE-labQ:sl3j, rcl&ba-stai). Forms: 4 
alabaustre, alabast, 4-6 alabastre, 6 aliblaster, 
6-7 alablaster, 4- alabaster, [a. OFr. alabastre 
(mod. Fr. albdtre), ad. L. alabaster, drum, a.Gr. dAd- 
£a<rr/>oy, prop. a\d&a<jros\ said to be from name of a 
town in Egypt. The spelling in 16—17th c. is almost 
always alablaster ; app. due to a confusion with 
arblaster a cross-bowman, also written alablaster .] 
A term applied to fine translucent varielies of car¬ 
bonate or sulphate of lime, especially to the pure 
white variety of the latler used for vases, ornaments, 
and busts. In Mineralogy , massive fine-grained 
sulphate of lime or gypsum, occurring white, yellow, 
red, or delicately shaded (Modern or Gypseous Ala¬ 
baster); as distinguished from the translucent or 
variegated varielies of stalagmitic carbonate of 
lime, included under the name by the ancients, and 
used hy them for holding unguents (Oriental or 
Calcareous alabaster). 

1375 Barbour Bruce xx. 588 Schtr Archibald his sone gert 
syne Of alabast | v.r. alabastre] bath fair and fyne, Ordane 
a towme full richly. 0386 Chaucer Knts. T. 1052 Of ala¬ 
baster whit and reed coralle [v.r. alabastre]. 1440 Protnp. 
Parr., Alabaster, a stone, Alabastrum, Pariutn. 1596 
Shaks. Merch. Ven . 1. i. 84 Why should a man whose bloud 
is warme within Sit like his Grandsire cut in Alablaster? 
1600 Dekker Fortun. \Vks. I. 124 It were better to let the 
memory of him shine in his owne vertues.. than in Ala¬ 
blaster. \yj\ Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 06 He had a 
skin as fair as alabaster. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 374 
Statuary Alabaster is obtained from the Miocene and Plio¬ 
cene strata in Tuscany and in Egypt, 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 
I. 41 The Oriental, alabaster, or alabaster of the ancients, is 
to be carefully distinguished from the mineral now commonly 
known as alabaster; the former is a carbonate , the latter a 
sulphate of lime. 
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2 . A box made of alabaster in which the ancients 
sealed up unguents; often with L. pi .alabastra. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxviii. (1495) 933 Ala¬ 
bastrum is a vessel! for oyntmem. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s.v., Others define alabaster by a box without a 
handle, deriving the word from the privative a and Ao£»j 
handle. 1861 King Antique Gems (1866) 88 Little jars for 
holding perfumes, which were called alabastra. 

t 3 . An ancient liquid measure. Obs. 

>753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Alabaster is also said to have 
been used for an ancient liquid measure, containing 10 ounces 
of wine or 9 of oil.. In this sense the alabaster was equal 
to half the sextary. 

B. adj. (orig. attrib. use of sb.) 

a. Of alabaster, as a material. 

1526 Tisdale Matt xxvi. 7 A woman, which had an ala¬ 
blaster boxe of precious oyntment. [Gene:’., Rhein., 1611, 
alabaster box; Wyclif, boxe of alabastre.] 1605 Delight rs 
for Ladies 29 Take your beries and grinde them in a Ala¬ 
blaster morter. 1815 Scott Ld. 0/Isles m. xxviii, Mermaid's 
Alabaster-grot. 1864 Boutell Heraldry xx. 338 The very 
perfect alabaster effigy of a knight. 

b. Like alabaster, in whiteness, smoothness, etc. 

1580 Sidney Arc. (1622 427 |He] set his dagger to her Ala¬ 
blaster throatc. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. Hi. 11 Gentle 
babes.. girdling one another Within their alablaster innocent 
arms. 1616 Sukflet & M arkh. Countrey Far me 417 Tender 
or delicate pear,, such as alabaster pear. 1649 Lo\elace 
Poems {1659163 Thy Alablaster Lady will come home. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Pen. i374> I. xxi. 239 .Look at the.clouds, 
and watch the delicate sculpture of their alabaster sides. 

Alabastrian (adaberstrianha. rare- 0 , [f. prec. 

+ -IAN.] * l’eitaining to, or like alabaster.’ Craig. 
Alabastrine (adabastrin, -oin), <z. [ad. mol. 
I,, alabastr in us : sue Alabaster and -jme.] Of or 
resembling alabaster. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 1. {1640 202,1 Her Ala¬ 
bastrine well-.shapt Litnhs. 1757 Mjlles in Phil. Trans. 

L. 28 They seem to be an alabastrine spar. 1829 Sir T. 
Lauder Moray Floods (ed. 2- 234 Perpendicular streaks of 
a beautiful alabastrine whiteness. 

II Alabastrrtes- [L., a. Gr. aXa^aajp'n^, 
more correctly aKo&aor'ny;, prop. adj. (sc. A iOos 
stone).] The ancient or calcareous alabaster, of 
which ointment pots were made. 

i6ox Holland Pliny 1634) II. 624 The stone Alabastrites 
is found about Alabastrum a city in Egypt.. while of colour 
it is, and intermcdlcd with sundry colours. 1848 Webster, 
Alabastrite. 1874 Westropi* Prec. Stones 132 The name 
alabastrites was applied to the marble from its being chiefly 
employed for Alabastra or unguent jars. 

|| Alabastrum (adabQ‘strf>m). Bot. [Cf. virides 
alabastros, used of rose-buds in Pliny.] (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips, A labastrum or Alabastrus.. Among 1 legal¬ 
ists, the Bud or green Leaves of Plants, which enclose the 
bottom of the Flowers, before they are spread. 1858 Gray 
Bot. Text-bk. 395 Alabastrum , a flower-bud. 

Alablaster, obs. f. Alabaster and Arblaster. 

t Alabre. Obs. [?] ( Wright expl. A kind of fur.) 

a 1500 MS. Ratvlinson 137, 25 Halliw.1 And eke his cloke 
with alabre, And the knottes of golde. 

+ Alaxclie, V. Obs. Pa. t. alehte. [f. A- pref. 1 
intens. + Lacche.] To get hold of, catch. 

11540. E. Chron. (Laud MS. an. 1123 Se kyng alihte dune 
of his hors and alehte hinc hetwnx his carmes. c 1380 Sir 
Ferurnb. 3098 And laiden a-doun hur foil, Alle J> al pai h an 
alacche mijt \ her na ascapedem non. 

Alace, obs. form of Alas. 

Alack (alark), int. ; also alae, alaeke, and north. 
alaik, alake. [(As suggested by Prof. Skcat) f. A 
int. Ah I 01 + lak ^north. laik) Lack, failure, fault, , 
reproach, disgrace, shame ; hence, used in * crying ' 
out upon’ a thing in depreciation or reprobation. 
Also aphetized lack! ] An exclamation originally 

of dissatisfaction, reprobation, or deprecation =pity 
or shame that it should be so ; and hence of regret 
or surprise. Occ. with a dative obj. Now arch., 
poet, or dial. 

*-1480 Robt. Dezyll 25 Alaeke, sayd the Duke, yet am I 
gladde. 15x3 Douglas TEneis iv. x. 20 Thus fynaly scho 
out bradis, alaik l 1544 Bale in Hart. Misc. <Malh.) I. 269 
Alae, Sir, why do ye say so? 1599 H. Porter A ngry Women 
(1841)54 Where I shaft be adiudged, alack the ruthc, Tu 
penance for the follies of my youth! 1610 Shaks. Temp. 

I. ii. 152 Alack, what trouble Was I then to you? 1773 
Golds.w. She Stoops v. ii. (1854! 68 Alack, mamma, it was 
all your own fault, a 184a Tennyson Old Year 47 Alack ! 
our friend is gone. 

b. esp. in phr. alack the day! alack-a-day! 
originally * Shame or reproach to the day! Woe 
worth the day 1* but in later usage of mere surprise, 
and aphetized lack-a-day ! 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <$> Jut. iv. v. 23 Shee’s dead, deceast, 
shee's dead: alaeke the day! 1703 Steele Tender Husb. 

II. i, Alack-a-day, Cousin Biddy, these idle romances have 

S uite turn'd your head. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 177 
Jas and alackaday both the pig and the wig were drowned, 
t Ala ck, adv. ( pred. a.) Obs. rare. [A prep A + 
Lack, after asleep.] lacking, wanting, missing. 

<2x528 Skelton Magnyf. 2558 Sodenly promotyd and 
sodenly put back, Soddenly commendyd, and suddenly 
fynde a lacke. 1587 Turberville Epit. Sonn. (1837) 317 
But now (Alas) she is alaeke. 

t Alaxrative, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg, f. L. 
alaerds + -atiye ; or perhaps f. Alacrity, on ap-r 
parent analogy of infinity, infinitive, etc,] Of or 
pertaining to alacrity; lively, sprightly. 

1657 T. May Satyr. Puppy 37 A Ckwnick Fancy wrinst in 


sparkling Claret.. could not wander in alacrative Sence, 
more then I do now. 

t Alaxriate, v. Obs. rare- x . In 7 all-, [f. L. 
alacri-s + -ate 3 . Cf. humili ate.] = Ai.acriky. 

1657 Tomlinson Reno its Disp. Pref., All to allacriate the 
spirit of Man. 

Alacrify (alcu-krifoi), v. rare~°. [f. L. alacri-s 
(see Alacriou.s) + -fy.] To fill with alacrity. 

1864 in Wf.rster. 

+ Ala crions, a. Obs. [f. I>. alacri-s brisk, lively 
+ -ous. Cf. hilari-ous.] Brisk, lively, active. 

1602 Warner Albion's Engl. Epit. (1612) 376 His alacrious 
Intertainmcnts, and vpright (louemment. 1640 Jackson 
Whs. I. Pref., Alae rious endeavours to redeem time, a 1660 
Hammond Whs. IV. 550 iR.» ’Twere well if wc were a little 
more alacriou.s. [Not in Johnson, but in mod. Diets.) 

t Alaxriously, adv. Obs. [1. prec. + -ly -.] 1 u 
an alacrions or brisk manner; briskly; with alacrity. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. 1632 ‘ 568 The next 
morning alacriously they addressed to the fight. 1667 Decay 
( hr. Piety i. § 9. 207 He cannot but run alacriously, who 
has the prize in his eye. 1674 Gcn't. Tongue iv. § 8.118 Thus 
Epaminondas alacriously expired. 1755 in Johnson; and 
in mod. Diels. 

1 Ala criousness. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Alaukioi-s 
+ -ness.] The quality of being alacrious ; alacrity. 
a 1660 Hammond Serm. 553 <T.) To infuse some life, some 
alacriousness into you for the purpose. 

Alacritous (aku-kritosV a. rare- 1 , [f. Al.\- 
ckit-y + -oi*s ; d. felicitous.] ® Alacrious. 

1870 Hawthorne Eng. Xote-Bks. < 157> 1. 90 A bii>k, 
alacritous, civil, cheerful young man. 

Alacrity (ala--kriti , [a<L J ..alacritdt-cm, 11. of 
quality f. alacer brisk also in It. alacriFD: see 
-ty.] Briskness, cheerful readiness, liveliness, promji- 
titude, sprightliness. 

<rx5xo More Tic us Wks 15-7, 8 x That meruelouse alacri- 
tee languished. 1594 Shaks. Ruh. til. v. iii. 73. I liauc not 
that alacrity of spirit, Nor chcere of Minde that l was wont 
lo haue. 1687 T. Brown Saints in l proa* Wks. 1731 I. 79 
With what wonderful alacrity you t amper'd over the Alps. 
1710 Stef.le Tatter No. 34 • It immediaiely gives an 
Alacrity to the Visage and new Gia«e i > the whole Person, 
179X Cowper It . v. 145 She wing'd him with ala< rity divine. 
1820 Scott Monast. xv. yS lleaceej ted with gr.«tvfulalacrity. 

Aladdinize (ake dinoiz), v. noucc-vd. [f. A- 
laddin ol the magic lamp in the Arabian Nights + 
-jze.] To transform as if by magic. 

x86x C. Hodgson Rest’d. Japan 2^5 "I he whnle house may 
be Aladdini/ed into one room. 

Alatrarto, obs. form of Alligator. 

Alaik, alak(e, obs. or dial, forms of Al\ck. 

|| Alala-. [Dor. Gr. dA<x.\n a loial shout, ht nee a 
war-cry.] A shout used by the ancient Gleeks in 
joining battle ; a Greek battle-cry. 

1675 Hobbfs Odyss. 299 M jre than half with alal.ies up 
start. — Iliad 214 With alalacs die mighty armies close. 
Alalia (aliudia). Med. [l. Gr. d priv. + AoA/a 
talking.] Loss of the ]>o\\er of speech. 

1878 Hamilton AVr?<. Dis. 162 In 1840, Lcrdat . . who l>e- 
camc aphasie himself, described ihc disease under the name 
of alalia. 1879 Syd. Soc. l.ex. s.\\. When all the letters arc 
gone, the alalia is said to be complete. 

Alalite (te labitb Min. [f. Ala, name of place 
in 'Tyrol + -LITE.] A variety of Malacolite orDiop- 
side, one of the many forms of Pyroxene. 

1837 80 Dana Mineral. 214 Alalite .. occurs in broad right- 
angled prisms, colorless to faint greenish or clear green. 

Alambic, obs. iorm of Alembic. 
t Ala*med, ///• a. Obs. [f. A prej. 1 or 6 + 
lamed \ see Lame : cf Ger. erlahmt.] Lamed. 

n 1250 OwlNight. 1602 Ah thu me havest sore i-gramed. 
That min heorte is wel neh a-lamed. 

I Alameda (alamrda). [Sp.] A imhlic walk 
or promenade with a row of trees on each side. 

1843 Borrow Bible in Spain li. ' i 3;2'290 There is a public 
walk or alameda on the northern ramparts. 1845 Darwin 
Yoy. Nat. xv. (1873! 331 'I hc boasted alameda. 

+ Alami're. Obs. Also 6 alamyre. [f. a , la, mi, 
re, names of musical notes.] ' The lowest tone but 
one in Guido Aretine’s scale of music.’ J. 

a 1528 Skelton Col. Clout 107 And solfa so alamyre. 1654 
Gayton Eestiv. Notes 83 iT.) She ran through all the keys 
from a-la-mi-re to double gammut. 1760 Stiles in Phil. 
Trans. LI. 699 Our natural scale, beginning with Arc, and 
ending with Alamire. 

Alamite. Obs. 

1458 Ci 1 a worth in Test. EborAi 855)227 Hcngyng for ye 
halle and parlor of tapisserwork, and alle the kuchyns of 
tappisserwerk with alamite?. 

Alamodality frclam<?darliti). [a. mod. L. ala - 
modalitas, f. ala modal-is, f. a-la-modc : see next. 
Alamodal seems not to occur.] The quality of be¬ 
ing h la mode, or of following the fashion of the 
time; fashionableness. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Alamodality, a study or en¬ 
deavour to accommodate a man's self in point of behaviour, 
dress, conversation, and other actions of life, to the reigning 
taste of custom, from a motive of complaisance, and to avoid 
the imputation of ill-breeding. Ibid., A German writer . . 
has a dissertation express on alamodality in writing (Gea¬ 
rn cu pi us de A lamodalita te Scribendi ). 1834 Southey Doctor 
xx, (t>.) Doubtless it hath been selected for me because of 
its alamodality —a good and pregnant word. 

Alamode, li & la mode (arlanuTod, Fr. alam^d), 
phr. [a. Fr. ii la mode , in the manner or fashion 
(15th c. in Littre), adopted in Eng. in 1 ;ih c. as an 
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adv., and used also as cuij. and sb. In the advb. sense 
now again treated as Fr. Formerly often written all- 
a - mode , as if containing alL Cf. all alive , ail-agog.] 

1 , phr. In the fashion, according to the fashion. 

1649 Seloen Laws 0/Eng. 1. Ixxi. (1735) 108 Commanders 
that arc never a-la-mode but when all in Iron and Steel. 
1655 Fuller Ch. /list. 1. 14 With Bands, Cuffs, Hats and 
Caps, 1 al a mode’ to the Times. 1657 Sanderson Senrt. 
ted. 41 Pref. 1, ] confess they arc not Alatnodc. 1680-1 Roxb . 
Hal. (1883* 1 V. 631 And All-a*mode of the brisk Monsieur, In 
the midst of the Pit, like ourselves we do sit. 1751 Chester¬ 
field Lett. 241 (177)2) 111 . 108 If you can get that name 
generally at Paris, it will put you & la mode. 

2 . adject ivcly, Fashionable; according to some 
particular fashion. 

1650 Lovelace Poems (1817) tt. 53 Where now each alamode 
inhabitant, Ilimself and's manners both do pay you rent. 
1693 Locke Ednc. 67 That plainness of Nature, which the 
Alamode People call Clownishness. 1713 Steele Englishm. 
No. 40. 260 All sorts of Perukes the most Alamode. 1761 
Smollett Gil Bias in. v. U802 1 . 266, 1 began by five or six 
a-la-modc bows. 

b. esp. in alamode silk (see 4) ; alamode beef : 
Scraps and remainders of beef boiled down into a 
thick soup or stew. 

1686 Lend. Gaz. mmcx.wi 4 Very good black narrow Lute- 
Strings, and Alamodo-Silks. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., 
Writers on cookery give the preparation of alamode or 
larded beef. Collins, Salt and Pish, p. 132. 1831 MacaulaV 

John son 1S60 83 His taste in cookery formed in .. Alamode 
hcef*shops, was far from delicate. 1843 Hood Turtles i, 
Alamode.beef and greens. 

f 3 . subs/. A fashion or temporary mood. Obs. 

1654 Whitlock Mann. Engl. 3^4 T. > Her alamodes arc 
suitable shapings of her mind to all changes of occurrences. 
1683 Kennet tr. Erasm. Mo rig Enc. 44 For an old man to 
marry a young wife.. is become the A la mode of the tunes. 
4 . A thin, light, glossy black silk. 

1676 l.otul. Gaz. inxux/4 Several Pieces of wrought Silk, 
as I Alfa lies, Sarcenets, Alamodes. and Lutes. Ibid, mxciii 4 
Sarcenet and Alamode II jods. 1702 On/, in Cottnc. 8 Mch. 
in Lon. 1 . Gaz. inmnidcc.vci/4 To wear Hatbands of Black 
English Alatnodc covered with Black Crape. 1861 Ma¬ 
caulay Hist. Eng. V. 53 Regular exchange of the fleeces of 
Cotswold for the alamodes of Lyons. 

t Alamo deness, Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Alamodes. 
+ -ness.] Pashionablencss. 

1669 Penn Xo Cross xv. § 8 Wks. 1726 I. 357 And Men 
become Acceptable by their Trims and the Alamodencs* of 
their Dress and Apparel. 

t Alamo die, ci. Obs. rare* 1 , [ad. mod. L. ala - 
modious ; f. d la mode : see Alamode and -ic.J 
Fashionable ; in accordance with prevailing taste. 
< . I 753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. A la mode, Grapius has a 
dissertation on alainodic, or artificial sermons. 

Alamort, a la mort (alam.'jt, Fr. alamo rl, 
a 4 v.(/>rtd.a.\. [Fr. a la mort to the death : as die 
es/oil chargee a la mort Palissy (16th c.). Formerly 
quite naturalized ; now often treated as Fr. Some¬ 
times corrupted to all amort (cf. ala mode, all agog '; 
and at length Amort was occasionally used without 
al or all , being taken as —FT. a mort 'lo death.'] 

1 . adv. To the death, mortally. 

1592 Wyrley Amtortc 155, I drooping passe as one stroke 
alemort. 1725 in Biblioth. Biblica III. 142 The Raven 
ominous as Gentiles holde 1 , What time she croaketh hoarsely 
a la morte. 1833 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. 11842* II. 479 
The combat a la mort was of their own beginning. 

2 . ad/. Sick to death, mortally sick ; dispirited. 

1592 Lilly Midas v. ii. 60 How now, Motto, all a-mort? 

1596 Shahs. Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 36 What sweeting all-mort! 
a 1658 Cleveland Gen. Eclipse\ ii, The whole World is ala¬ 
mort. — Content 24 Drink the A la mort Sun down and up 
agen. 1700 Dryoen Wife 0/Bath's T. 340 Mirth there was 
none, the man was ‘a-la-mort.’ 1753 Richardson Grandison 
(173i> I. xvi. 107 Ah my poor boy! Thus alamort! 1820 
Keats St. Agnes viii, She sighs .. all amort. 

t Alamo rt, v. Obs. rare [f. prec.] To be¬ 
come mortally sick, to pine. 

1705 Hickerincill Priest-cr. tv. (1721) 215 One Bishop 
would not, of old, be pleased with a fat Bishoprick, but 
Chagrin and Alamort, because not Archbishop. 

t Alan. Obs. Also alaun(t, alant, allan, al- 
laund, aland, [a. OFr. alau t alant, allant ; cf. It. 
and Sp. alatto, Pg. aldo, med.L. a/an us.] A large 
species of dog used to hunt or bait wild animals; 
a wolf-hound. 

< 1386 Chaucer Knfs. T. 1290 Aboule his Chaar liter wenten 
white Alauntz [v. r. alantz, alauntisj. 1525 Lo. Berners Frois¬ 
sart 11 . xxiv. 6s Foure coursers and two Allans of Spaygne. 
157a Boss ewell Arrnorie 11. 86 Three Allaundes, whiche be 
a certaine kinde of dogges of great stature. 1742 Bailey, 
Alamies , wolf dogs. Cheiuc. 1801 Strutt Sports Cf Past. 
l. L 17 Alaunles, or bull-dogs. 18*5 Scott Tatisnt. (1863147 
Three alans . . wolf-greyhounds, that is. 1845 Blacbw. 
Mag. LV 11 .776 The snowy alauns. 1864 Boutell Heraldry 
ix. 63 Another heraldic Dog, a mastiff with short ears, is dis¬ 
tinguished as an Alant. 

Aland (alaend), adv. prop .phr. arch. [A prep\ 
on, in + Land. The full on lattde, on barn ta/nie, 
and the intenned. 0 pc lattde, 0 lattde also occur.] 

11 . Position: In the land, in the country. Obs. 

e 1150 O. E. Citron. (Laud MS.) an. 1x37 )>a was corn d.xre 
, . for nan ne wars o J?e land. 1297 K. GloCc. 389 And 
destrude al hat lond, Jra* no gode alondc nas. <71400 Qcto- 
uian 1628 The Kyng of Masydonye com ryde With hys ost 
alond. 1568 in Bannat. MS. in Gilchrist’s Scot, Bat. II. 104 
lok tuk Jynny be the hand ..And made a brydel! up alland. 
1879 Jamieson Scot. Did., Up-aland, at a distance from 
the sea; in the country. 
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2 . On the dry land (in opposition to the water or 
sea); ashore. ? Obs. 

ci 175 Lamb. Horn. 165 He dc <5 al J>at his wil is, a wettre 
and alondc. 1377 Langl. P. Ft. B. xvr. 189 Alle hat lyf hath 
A-londe & a-watre. 158a Licheheld Disc. E. Ind. 159 Two 
shippes.. in the water were likewise burnt, besides other 
three that were a land. 1608 Shahs. Peric. 11. i. 31, 1 marvel 
how the fishes live in the sea.. Why, as men do a-land. 
1697DRYDEN Virgil (i 3 o 6 ' II. 213 And in mid ocean left them 
moor'd a-land. 1809 J. Barlow Coin mb. v. 815 Howe leads 
aland the interminable train, While his bold brother still 
bestorms the main. 

3 . Motion: To the land or shore, ashore. 

7*1300-S 7 . Brand. 114 A lute havene he fonde tho, Alond 
hi wende there. 1475 Caxton Jason 57 They liadde not 
sette foot a lande. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 8 Ariadne 
.. [was] so sore sea-sick .. he was forced to put her aland. 
1675 Hobbes Odyss. 91 Vulcan is now at Lemnos gone a land. 
1805 Southey Modoc in Azt. xxv. Wks. V. 368 Could they 
but aland Set foot. 1870 MoRats Earthly Par. 1 .1. 50 A 
well-hooped cask our shipmen brought aland. 

t Aland, V. Obs. rare [f. prec. phr.] To come 
ashore, land. 

157° 87 Holisshed Scot. Citron. (1806* II. 295 Forthwith 
alanded at Leith Octavian a Frenchman. 1586 Thvsne in 
Animadv. App. 86 On which [shorcl.. the Saxons were 
woom to alland, and then to spoile the Countric. 

t Alandward, adv. Sc. Obs. [A prep J on + 
Land +-ward ; cf. to us-ward ; now Landward.] 
In the country, in opposition to town or burgh. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 69 Aneburgcsdwcllandallandward. 
Ibid. 141 Na burges dwelland a landwart, sould hauc lot, 
nor cavill with burgesses dwelland within burgh. 

t Alange, a. Obs. Also alenge, -inge. [A vari¬ 
ant of Elenge, OE. tidenge, lengthy, tedious, f. zE- 
intensive + tenge* secondary form of lang, long:— 
OTeut. */<?//£/<?-.] Protracted, tedious, wearisome, 
drear)', lonely. Also, [by confusion with elclcnde, 
ellende , Elend ; cf. the confusion of -aide and dug 
in pples.l Strange, foreign. 

c 1330 Arth.fy Merl. 4269 1 n time of winteralangcit is. c 1386 
CiiAUCEa Wife's T. 343 Poucrte is this, although it seme 
l alenge r. elengc, alenge - 3 , alinge] Possession that no 
wight wol chalenge. a 1420 Occleve De Reg. Prine. 121 
' Her spirites . . Thought that craft unlusty & alenge. 1440 
■ Promp. Parv., Alange, or straunge <1499 alyande Extra - 
I netis, exoticus. <-1515 Compt. too late Maryed \}\ alliw.), 
Now am 1 out of this daunger so alenge. 

t Alange, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. adj.] To 
make tedious, dreary, or lonely. 

< ‘ 1 33 ° Arth . a- Mert. 4212 The leves fallen of the tre, Rein 
alangeth the cuntre. 

t Alangely, adv. Obs. rare* 1 , [f. Alange a. 
+ -LY-.J Tediously, drearily; also strangely. 

*440 Promp. Parv ., Al’angely, or straungely (1508 alyaund- 
lyt Ext ranee. 

t Alangeness. Obs. ran. [f.ALANGEtz. + -ness.] 
Tediousness, weariness, loneliness; also strangeness. 

7*1320 Seuyn Sages (W.t 1736 His serjaunts ufte to him 
come, And of alangenes him undernome, And bade him take 
a wif jolif. 1440 Promp. Farv., A-langeness, or sirawngc- 
nesse 1508 alyaundnesse) Extraneitas. 

Alanine (arlanainb Client, [f. Al(deuyde\ 
whence obtained by St reck er in 1849,+ -ine; the 
-77;/- is a * euphonic’ insertion. (II. Roscoc.)] 

1 . The 'acid’ monamide CjlIjXO, = CIL— 
CH (NH 2 ) —CO (Oil), derived from Lactic acid 
by replacement of the alcoholic hydroxyl by NH ; , 
called also Lactamic and a-Amidopropionic acid; 
am organic base isomeric with lactamide, acting 
also in certain combinations as an acid. 

1863-79 Watts Diet. Client. I. 63 Alanine crystallises., 
in colourless needles having the form of oblique rhombic 
prisms united in tufts. The aqueous solution has a sweet 
taste. 

2 . Extended (in pi.) to the group of acid amides 
(amic or amidic acids), of which the preceding 
substance is taken as the type, derived as above 
from the diatomic monobasic acids, or ‘lactic series.* 

1877 Watts Townes' Client. 381 These amic acids . . form 
saline compounds both with acids and with bases, the basic 
character, however, predominating. Hence, they arc often 
designated by names ending in -ine, the ordinary termination 
for organic bases, glycollamic acid being designated as gly- 
cocine, lactamic acid as alanine, leucamic acid as leucine, 
etc. They are also desigoated, as a group, by the name 
A ta nines. 

Alant, variant of Alan, a wolf-hound. 
Alantin (alarntin). Chem. [mod. f. Germ, alant, 
the Elecampane, Inula Hdenuun + -in.] A syn¬ 
onym of Inulin, a starchy substance, obtained from 
Ihe roots of elecampane, angelica, potato, etc. 

*847 in CftAic. 

t Alantom, adv. prop. phr. Sc. Obs. [? corrup¬ 
tion of Fr. t } loin tain.} At a distance. 

1686 G. Stuart J r oco-ser. Disc. 72 Some of our Lads being 
very kind Alantom followed me behind. 1711 Bailey A tan- 
tom , at a distance. X\orth] C[ottntry]. 

t A’lapat, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. med. L. alapdt- 
ppl. stem of alapd-rc to slap, f. alapa a slap.] To 
slap or strike. 

1609 J. Melton Stxe-foldPolit. 185[125] Not with a wand 
to alapat and strike them. 

Alar (t'J'lii), 77. [ad. L. didr-is, f. ala a wing; 
see -ar.] 

1 . Of or jiertaining to a wing or wings. 

1847 in Craig, i860 Emerson Cond. Life tyi The bone 


or the quill of the bird gives the most alar strength, with 
the least weight. 1874 Coues Birds 0/N.-W. 544 Audubon 
mentions one nearly ten feet in alar expanse. 

2 . Winglike or wing-sbaped. 

* 839-47 Todd Cycl. Anal. <y Pltys. 111 . 829/2 The alar 
bones .. are in reality distinct elements of the cranium. 
*845 Todd & Bowman Pltys. Anal. 1. 127 The knee affords 
some remarkable examples of these folds, in what are known 
as the alar ligaments. 

3 . Bot. and Phys. Belonging to the axil or axilla, 
axillary. 

1858 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 395 Alar. From ala in the sense 
of axilla, therefore axillary or in the forks. 1879 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Alar vein, a vein which, after collecting blood from 
the axilla, joins the axillary vein. 

t Ala rd, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. A- pref. 1 or 164 - 
Lard v., a. Fr. lardc-r \ or ad. Fr. at larder : see 
A- pref. 10.] To fatten. 

7:1380 WvcuF^Vrw. (1879)1. xx. 52 Man fatlid and alardid 
wendih awey fro God. 

t Ala'rge, v. Obs. [a. OFr. alargir to enlarge, 
f. a to + large Large.] 

1 . trans. To make larger, increase; give largely. 

7*1380 Wyclif Setmt. (1879) 1 . xxxv. 93 Hcrfore preyden 

disciplis to alarge hem bilevc. — Gen . xxxiL 12 /Marge tny 
seed as the graucl of the see. 1395 ? Purvey Remonst. 11851) 
51 To alarge othir mayntene his seculer lordshipc. a 1560 
Chaucer s Dream *56 Such part in their nativity Was them 
alarged of beauty. 

2 . intr. (OFr. s'alargir.) To extend oneself. 

138* Wyclif Ps. v. 1 In tribulacioun thou hast alargid to 
me. [1388 Th<pu spraddest out to me. Cf. OFr.{\ n Godefl) 
lin ma tribulatiun 1! s'est alargi a mi. Vulg. Itt tribulatione 
dilatasti rnihi.) 

t Ala rger. Obs. rare - l . [f. Alarge + -f.rL] 
One who extends, peril. One who gives largely. 

7:1380 Prynter in Maxell's Mon. Rit. Lccl. Ang. 11 . 122/2 
God, the alarger of fonyuenessc and autour of mannys 
heelthc. 

t Ala rging, vbl. sb. Obs . [f. Alarge +-ingL] 
Enlargement, increase. 

. *388 Wyclif Ezck. xxxL 7 Ful fair in his greetnesse, and 
in aiargyng of hise trees. 

Alarm valajm), sb. Forms: 4-7 alarme, 6-7 
all arme, 7 all-arm, all 1 army, 6- alarm. Also : 
4 alarom, 6 alarome, 7 allarum, 6 alarum, [a. 
OFT. alarme , a. It. allarme — alV arme l 'To (the) 
arms! 1 orig. the call summoning to arms, and 
Ihus, in languages that adopted it, a mere in¬ 
terjection ; but soon used in all as the name of 
the call or summons. Erroneously taken in the 
17 th c. for an English combination all arm ! and 
so written ; cf. similar treatment of alamode and 
alamort. From the earliest period there was a 
variant alarum due to rolling the r in prolonging 
the final syllable of the call, now T restricted to an 
alarm-signal, as the peal or chime of a warning 
bell or clock, or the mechanism producing it. (The 
earlier pronunciation, following alarm, was ala*rom; 
but this has given way to ale» J 3 m and alarrem.) 
Hence also, by aphesis, Larum.] 

I. As a phrase. 

+1. ini. An exclamation meaning * To arms V Obs. 
1393 Langl. P. PL C. XXm. 92 ‘Alarme! Alarme!’ quaj> 
Fat Lorde. 1523 Ld. Berners Froissart 1. lxxxviii. 111 lie 
began to cry a larum, treason, treason. 1535 Coverdale 
jfer. Ii. 14 Which with a corage shall crie Alarum Alarum 
agaynst the. 1600 Holland Livy 331 <K.) Showtmg as he 
could, crying alarme, help help citizens, 
t 2 . adverbially, with ring, etc. Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froissart I.lxxx. 101 It wascommaunded 
to sounde the watche bell alarm, and eucry man to be armed. 
Ibid. I. ccccxi. 717 The towncs all about range their belles 
alarum. 

f 3 . quasi-zA The call to arms, whether by using 
the exclamation alarme l or by any equivalent 
means. With ay, lilt, sound, blow, strike, etc. Obs. 

7*1325 E.E.Allit. Poems B. 1207 Loudc alarom vpon launde 
lulled was F«uie, 1523 Lo. Berners Froissart I. xviil 20 
Often tyincs in the day there wascryed alarum. 1580 Baret 
A/v. A 284 To blowc alarme, Belltcum canere. 1593 Shahs. 
2 Hen. TV, v. ii. 3 When the angrie Trumpet sounds alarum. 
1594 — Rich. Ill, tv. iv. 148 Strike alarum, drummes ! 

II. As sb, with pi. 

4 . A call to arms ; a signal calling upon men to arm. 

1548 Hall Chron. (1809* 680 When the alarme came to 

Calice, euery man made to horse and harnes. 1600 Holland 
Livy in. (1650) 81 The al’army was given on all hands : and 
no cry heard but 'Arme,' ’Arme.’ 1609 C Butler Fern. 
Mon. (1634) 130 As if the Drum did sound an all-arm. 1705 
J. Robins Hero 0/Age 11. ii. 3 Now first is beat the General 
Alarm, Now sounds to Horse. 1711 Pope Rape Lock v. 48 
And all Olympus rings with loud alarms. 1864 Skeat 
Uh/andzi Ana when th’ alarum thrills the air, And beacons 
on the mountains flare. 

b. A message or news of approaching hostility. 
181a ByaoN Childe Hat. si. Ixxti, Tambourgi! thy larum 
gives promise of war. 1815 Southev Roder. xx. 3 From east 
aad west.. the breathless scouts Bring swift alarums in. 

5 . A warning sound of any kind to give notice of 
danger, or to arouse or attract attention; esp . a 
loud and hurried peal rung out by a tocsin or alarm 
bell ; or a chime rung out by a clock to awaken 
sleepers. 

159a Xo'bo<{y ffSome-b. (1878)328 Sound out a sodaine and 
a shrill Alarum. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit , vil. xxxviii. 
(1632)397 Awaked with the suddaine Allarum. 164* Jer. 
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ALATERNUS, 


Taylor God's Judg. 1.1. vii. 14 The frogges .. filling every 
corner of his land sounded him an alarme. 1846 Lytton 
Lucr. (1853) 185 A jarum loud enough to startle the whole 
court from its stillness. 184a Macaclay Lays , Armada, 
At once the loud alarum clashed from all her reeling spires. 

6. Jig. a. A warning, b. An incitement {obs.). 

1584 Lodge {title) An Alarum against Usurers. 16*0 

Shelton Don Quix. IV. xiii. 103 A kind of black Meat, 
called Caviary . . a great Alarum to the Bottle, a 1670 
Hacket in Walcott's Li/e (1865) 169 Curious music upon 
costly instruments is an admirable alarm for devotion. 1686 
W. de Britaink//ww. Prud. § 16.75 Your Wisdom will be but 
an Alarm to them never to come unprovided. 1850 Meri- 
vale Rom. Emp. (1865) VI 11 . lxiv. 91 It is an alarum rung 
in the ears of a careless generation. 

7 . The apparatus or mechanism which sounds the 
alarm ; a\so Jig. Usually alarum . 

1586 Bright Metanc. xiii. 66 Automaticall instruments as 
clockes, watches and larums. 1655 Mrq. Worc. Cent . Inv. 
lxxii. § 2 If a stranger open it, it settelh an Alarm a-going, 
which the stranger cannot stop from running out. 1682 Sir 
T. Browne Ckr. Mor. 38 Thou hast an alarum in thy breast. 
1788 Wesley Wks. 1872 VII. 69, I procured an alarum, 
which waked me the next morning at .seven. 1832 Babbage 
Ecou. Mann/, viii. led. 3) 59 The various kinds of alarums 
connected with clocks and watches, 

8. A warning of danger of any kind ; especially 
one given in such a way as to startle or arouse the 
unwary; csp. in the phr. to give or lake the alarm. 

1591 Garrard Art 0/ War re 76 In giving Alarome to the 
enimic. 1594 Nashe Vn/ort. 1 rav. 15 What did 1 now but 
one day made a false alarum in the quarter where they lay. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virgin. 1. 8 The towne took the Alarum 
before I ment it. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. I. 1. 29 
I Words] which gave the first alarum to the Duke to appre¬ 
hend his own Kuin. 1772 Junius Lett . Jxviii. 355 Vour 
natural benevolence took the alarm. 1867 I.ady Herbert 
Cradle L. viii. 215 The alarm was given that the Bedouins 
were upon them. Mod. It proved to be a false alarm. 

9 . Fending. *A step or stamp made on tbe ground 
with the advancing foot.’ Chambers C/el. Supp. 

*579 Gosson Apol. (Arb.) 75 Players haue chosen such a 
Champion as when 1 giue the Allarm winnowes his weapon. 
1707 Sir W. Hope Fencing iv. 102 in Chambers Cycl. Supp., 
The motion of the sword-hand may in this case be attended 
with the appel or alarm of the advanced foot. 

10 . A loud noise or disturbance, of such a kind 
as to startle or perturb ; din. arch. 

1523 Earl Surrey in Ellis’s Orig. Lett. 1. 77 1 . 217 The 
horses of his company brake lowse . . in suche nombre thaL 
it caused a marvelous alarume. 1596 Shaks. Tam. S/tr, t. 
i. 131 Though it passe your patience & mine to endure her 
iowd alarums. 1684 T. Burnet Theor. Earth II. 61 You 
see wh .t disorders in nature, and what an alarum, the erup- 
tion of one fiery mountain is capable to make. 1820 Keats 
Hyperion nt. 105 What divinity Makes this alarum in the 
elements? 

+ ii. A sudden or unexpected attack; necessitating 
a rush to arms; a surprise ; an assault. Obs. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1021/2 Their men 
readie at all times to serue in euerie alarum and skirmish. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. v. ii. 4 Their decre causes Would to the 
bleeding, and the grim Alarme Excite the mortified man. 
1660 11 exham Dutch Diet ., Een Storm, an assaulting, or 
an Al-arme. 1681 Dryden Abs. Achit. 11. 567 The doubt¬ 
ful nations watch his arms, With terror each expecting his 
alarms. 

12 . A state of surprise with fear or terror, sud¬ 
denly excited by apprehension of danger ; excite¬ 
ment caused by danger apprehended. 

1587 D. Fenner De/. Ministers C 4 If Maist. D. Bridg. 
had not hitte on this cause of allarum. 160a Shaks. Ham/. 
11. ii. 532 A blanket in th’ Alarum of fcare caught vp. 1711 
Steele Spec/. No. iifs Such Fears and Alarms as they 
were there tormented with. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. m. 599 
Awe in each eye, alarm in every face. 1821 Scott A’eutlw. 
xxiii. (1853)235 The alarms of her guide made more impres¬ 
sion on the Countess’s mind. 

13 . Comb, and Alt rib. as alarm shock , alarm 
signal. Also alar(u)m-clock, -watch, one with 
an apparatus which can be set to ring loudly at any 
particular hour, so as to awaken sleepers, or excite 
attention; alar(u)m-gauge, an appliance attached 
to a steam-engine to give warning of a dangerous 
pressure of steam or deficiency of water in the 
boiler ; alarm-gun, -cannon, a gun fired to give 
notice of danger, or to call to vigilance; alarm- 
note, the note of a bird when startled ; alarm- 
word, a watchword. Also Alarm-hell, -post, q.v. 

1801 Southey ThaL xn. xxiv. Wks. IV. 433 Over the sur¬ 
face of the reeling Earth, The alarum shock was felt. 1665 
Pepys Diary 14 July (1876)111. 193 Up betimes by the helpe 
of a larum watch. 1678 T. Herbert Mem. (T.) You shall 
have a gold alarmwaten, which, as there may be cause, shall 
awake you. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S., V. xxiii. 592 A 
man-of-war in New York Bay fired alarm-cannon. 1879 
Wild Lt/e in S. C. 163 If you should disturb the black bird 
.. he makes the meadow ring with his alarm-note. 1828 
Scorr F. M. Perth 1 .102 Crying the alarm-word of the town. 
Alarm (alaum), v .; also 6-7 allarum, alarum, 
[f. the sb. Cf. Fr. alarmer, of which Littrc has no 
instance bef. 17th c.; not in Cotgr. 1611, either as 
Eng. or Fr.] 

11 . To call to arms. a. in/r. Obs. 

^1590 Marlowe 2 mi Pi. Tantbnr. 111. iii, Trumpets and 
drums, alarum presently. 1718 Pope Iliad 11. 93 Now, 
valiant chiefs! since heaven itself alarms, Unite. 

+ b. irans. Obs . 

1645 Pacitt Heresiogr. (1662) 287 They alarumed the 
trained-band that was to watch all that day. 1671 Crowne 
Juliana 1. 4 The troops are all alarum’d. 


t 2 . To rouse lo action, urge on, incite. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. it. i. 53 Wither'd Murther, Alarum'd by 
hjs Centinell, the Wolfe, Whose howl s his Watch .. towards 
his designe Moves like a Ghost. 1662 Fuller Worthies 1. 
237 This allarumcd the Londoners to rescue poor Pateshul. 
1710 Steele Tatter'S o. 47 .»2 At Epsom, there is at present 
a young Lady.. who has alarmed all the Vain and the Im¬ 
pertinent to infest that Quarter. 1768 Beattie Minst. 1. iv, 
Nor him whose sordid soul the love of gold alarms. 

3 . To arouse to a sense of danger, to excite the 
attention or suspicion of, to put on the alert. 

1651 Jkr. Taylor Serm. (1850) i. 18 Alarumed into caution 
and sobriety. 1684 Otway Atheist v. (1735) 113 If you 
squeak, and think to alarum the house. 1727 De Foe Ap¬ 
paritions vi. 94 To alarm us at the approach of impending 
mischief. 1783 Cowi-kr Task 111. 185 Great crimes alarm 
the conscience. 1849 Macaulay*///?/. Eng. II. 250 For the 
purpose of alarming the guards. 

+ b. To inform or notify of anything dangerous, 
to warn. Obs. rare. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 80 r 3 Before Brunclta could be 
alarmed of their Arrival. 

4 . To keep in excitement; to disturb, perturb. 
1661 C. Lyttelton in Hatton Cotr. 1187$’ 22 Wc have 

bccnc mightily atarumd here with reports of plotts. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 86 Intestine Broils allarm the Hive. 
1872 Black Adr>. Phaeton xvi.222 Sellers of fruit and of fish 
.. alarming the air with their invitations. 

5 . To strike with fear or apprehension of danger; 
to agitate or excite with sudden fear. 

1653 A. Wilson James/, 189 The King was again Alarum'd 
by this Protestation. 17U Addison Sped. No. 7 * A 
St recch-Owl at Midnight lias alarmed a Family inure than 
a Band of Robbers. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. iv. 
128 These events alarmed (him) into submission. 1877 in 
Fam. Herald 27 Oct. 406 1 You alarm me with that long 
prologue. Mod. I am alarmed at the aspect of affairs. 

6. inlr. To sound like an alarm or alarum. 

1839 Pot: Ho. o/ Usher Wks. 1864 ]. 306 The noise of the 
dry and hollow-sounding wood alarummed and reverberated 
throughout the forest. 

Alarmable (alaumab’l), a. [f. Alaum v . f 
-aule.] Liable to be alarmed or excited; excitable. 

1813 W. Taylor Month. Mag. XXXV. 139 A more deli¬ 
cate and alarmable sensibility. 1841 Chambers's Journ. 
4 Sept. X. 260 A suspicious and very alarmable individual. 

Alarm-bedl, alarum-be:ll. A bell rung as 
a signal of danger or on a sudden emergency; as 
the tocsin of burghs in olden limes. Also Jig. 

1597 Siiaks. 2 Hen. IV, in. i. 17 A common l.arum-Bell. 
1641 Hindu J. Brunt Iviii. 175 ,1 fcare..that th< Alarum Bell 
of your conscience is silenced. 1781 Gibbon Dccl. <y F. 111 . 
xlix. u»8 The alarum-bell rung to arms in every quarter of 
the city. 1834 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . in. viii. 128 The alarm- 
bell bursts forth, ominous; and peals and booms all day. 
a 1849 Pgk Bells Wks. 1859, 75 Hear the loud alarum bells 
— Brazen bells! 

Alarmed (ala-jmd), ///. a.; also 7-S allarum’d, 
alarum'd. [f. Alarm v . + -Kn.] 

1 . Called to arms, aroused, on the watch. 

1605 Shaks. Learn, i. 55 He saw my best alarum'd spirits, 
Bold in the quarrel's right. 1667 Milton L. iv. 986 On 
th* other side Satan allarm'd Collecting all his might dilated 
stood. 1871 Daily AVt vs 23 Jan., The French arc taking to 
these attacks seemingly.. The front line is standing * alarmed.’ 

2 . Disturbed, excited by ihc prospect of danger. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah Sight iv. vi. 100 The young man, late* 

at night allarum'd out of his bed, with the noise. 1722 Dk 
Fok Plague 30 Deceivers fed their fears and kept them a- 
larmed. 1827 1 \oooMids. Fairies cx, And prompt fresh shifts 
in his alarum'd ears. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth v. 11874' 55 
Her efforts implied alarmed modesty rather than maidenly 
coyness. 

Alarmedly (alaumedlF, aJv. [f. prcc. + -ly-.] 
In an alarmed manner; frightenedlv. 

1880 Mtss Broughton Sec. Thoughts I. 1. xi. 199 Looking 
alarmedly round at the breakfast-tabic for restoratives. 

Alarming (alaumiq), ppl. a. [f. Alaum v. + 
-ixgD isturbing or exciting with the apprehen¬ 
sion of danger. 

1680 Burnet Rochester 11692^ 86 With such allarming Evi¬ 
dences. 1769 Junius Lett. ii. 14 The last charge .. is of a 
most serious and alarming nature. 1855 M acaulav Hist. 
Eng. IV. 278 But one alarming report followed another fast. 

Alarmingly talaumiijli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] 
In an alarming manner; so as to excite alarm or 
apprehension. 

1787 Burns Lett . 60 Wks. 1875, 349 Alarmingly ill of a sore 
throat. 1856 I'roude Hist. Eng. 1 . 8 So far from increasing, 
manufactures had alarmingly declined. 

Alarmism (alaumiz’m). [f. Alarm sb. + - ism.] 
The profession or practice of the alarmist ; per¬ 
sistent tendency to raise alarm needlessly. 

1867 Sped. 20 July 793 !A) speech .. powerful and logical, 
yet extravagant in its alarmism. 1881 St. James's Gaz. 
12 Feb., * Panic’ and ‘alarmism.’ 

Alarmist (alaumist). [f. Alarm sb. + -lst.] 
One addicted lo raising alarms; hence, who raises 
alarm on very slight grounds, or needlessly ; a 
panic-monger. 

1802 Svo. Smit h H Ts. 1659 1 .1 r/i The panic of this alarmist 
is so very great. 1849 Cobden Sp. in 1849, & Those wicked 
alarmists and panic-mongers whom 1 will never forgive, 
b. attrib. 

1802 Svd. Smith IVks. 1867 1 . *3 This was another gentle¬ 
man of the alarmist tribe, c 184a Ln. Campbell Autobiog. 
(1881) 11 . 153 Alarmist or disappointed Whigs. 1870 Daily 
Tel. 18 July, Rumours of an alarmist character, some of them 
wildly improhable, were circulated. 

Alarm-post (alaumppmst). ‘The ground ap¬ 


pointed to each Regiment, by the Quart er-Master- 
General for them to march to in case of an Alarm 
from the enemy.’ Hailey 1721. 

1794 Nelson in Nicolas's Disp. (18451 1 . 386 Our troops . . 
in ten minutes at farthest would be at the bridge from the 
alarm-posts. 1844 Regul. Ord. Army 180 Although a 
Regiment or a Division may remain (or a single night 
only in a quarter, yet an Alarm-Post is invariably to be 
established. 

Alarum. A variant of Alarm, formerly used 
in all tbe senses of the word, bul now restricted, 
exc. in poetical use, to the peal or chime of a warn¬ 
ing lx: 11 or clock, or the mechanism which produces 
it: sec Alarm sb. 5, 7. 

Alary (r 1 lari), a. [ad. L. a lari-us, {. Ala wing: 
see -ary.] Of or pertaining to wings or atx. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iv. 181 The lower leaf [of 
leguminous plants] closely involving . . the alary or wingy 
divisions. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Aunt. $ Phys II. 945/2 It is the 
first alary nerve, and is given to the future anterior pair of 
wings. 1837 Blackw. Mag. X L 11 . 821 Can't 1 use part of the 
fortune in advancing my great project of alary aerostation ? 
1877 Huxley Anal. In r . An. vii. 454 The alary muscles. 
Alas (ala*s), in/.; also4~allas, 4 alaas, allaas. 
.SV.4-7 allnec,alaco. Aphet. fi-7 Tas, lass. [a.OFr. 
ha las , a las (mod. Fr. he- 1 a s', f. ha / = AH ! + las, 
lasse wretched, orig. * weary’:—L. lass uni weary. Cf. 
Pr.tr/ las ; ll . ahi lasso, ln these languages the 
adj. took Ihc gender of the speaker, las, lasso ; lasse, 
lassa. The later Fr. form hclas! is occas. Jnund in 
Lng. ; also in 16th c. an aphetic 'las !J An ex¬ 
clamation expressive of unhappiness, grief, sorrow, 
pity, or concern. Oee. with dat. obj., or ith J’or. 

c 1260 Signs be/. Judg . in E. /-.'. Poems 1862' 10 Alas louerd 
w:u sul we tak we bat abbib sin i-wro^t. < 1386 Chaucer 
Sqrs. T. 491 That I was bred, alias that harde day. <*1394 
1 \PI. Credo 754 Alaas ' pat lordes of K* U*mle * leueb swiche 
wrechcn. 1 1400 Destr. Troy xxiv. 9716 Hit happisv* suchc 
hnrnics to haue now, a lace. c 1525 Nki i.ton Cot. Cloute 
1022 Hclas’ I say, hclas! How may this come to passe? 
a >593 Marlowe Jew of M. iv. iii. 314 ‘Las, I could weep at 
your calamity ‘ 1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. ii. 42 Alas the beany 

day : why do yon weepe? 1667 Milton /’./,. x. 461 Alas, 
both for the deed ami for the cause ! 1842 J. H . Newman 

Par. Serm. \ 1 . iii. 32 Alas for our easy sensual life. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 36 Alas, the happy day \ the fool- 
Mi day ! Alas ’ the sweet time, loo si-on passed away ' 
t Aia'sk-i, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. ONFr. alask/e-r 
v and alaski-r) to let loose, f. a to (or es out + 
laskicr , la skir, mod. Fr. lacker late L .las-cthc, 
cl. L. laxare, f. I ax-us loose.] To let loose, release. 

1250 Lavav. 8S38 lch wole. . alaski him of care fi*o5 Uu- 
lieu ich wulle his kure]. 

+ Ala st, adv. Obs., prop. phr. [A prepP of 
I order in a series, at + Last. Layamon has a fuller 
a pan lash *, beside at pan lastc, and Ormin alt tails- 
le.] In the last place ; at last. 

c 1230 Auer. R. 42 Alast J>et uerset, * Lcce ancilla Domini.' 
c 1320 Cast. Lone 457 So }’at Pees a-last vp-breek. 1340 
Ayenb. 159 Alast hit is wone of J e poure manne bd • • he ne 
heb none ssamc to acsi. 

II Alas tor (alirstoi). rare. [a. Gr. abamu-p the 
avenging deity, f. <1 priv. + An or-., f. An Our to forget.] 
A relentless or avenging spirit, a Nemesis. 

1810 W. Taylor Month. Mag. XXIX. 550 Imps, ala-tors, 
and every other class of cacodemons. 1812 Ibid. XXXIV. 
234 The midnight mass will .soon be rc?d, Which even the 
alnstors dread. 

Alate (al< Ti ’t\ adv. arch., prop .phr. [A prep/ 
of + Late ] Of late, lately. 

<1400 Destr. Troy x. 4176 Of shame and of&hcnshipxhapyn 
vs alate. 1509 IIawes Past. Pleas. 11845' 16 The goodly por* 
tres .. axed me from whence I came alate? c 1590 Gheenl 
Poems 119 Where chilling frost alate did nip, There flashelh 
now- a fire. 1670 Walton Lives in. 151 How- art thou chang’d 
from what thou wert a late. 1842 Mrs. Browning Poems 
(1878*219 But the Harpies alate Inlhe storm came, and swept 
off the maidens. 

t Ala te, V- Obs. rare-', [a. OFr. alailc-r, 
./ t7 * ; _L. adlactd-re to give milk to ; f. ad to -f lac, 
lad - milk.] To give milk to, suckle. 

a 1521 ilelyas in E. E. Pr. AW. (1858' 111 . 56 The vii chil¬ 
dren w ere nourished and alated 1 printed alaced] of the saide 
white goate. 

Alate a. [ad. L. aldt-us, f. ala a wing ; 

cf. caudate and L. 1 0gains : see -ate.] Winged ; 
having wings or side a pondages resembling wings 
in shape or general appearance. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 118 Alate seed-vessels; or Keys. 
1763 Stukelf.y Palxogr. Sacra 73 Nainby—Lincolnshire— 
from an alate temple there. 1857 Henfrey Elent. Bot. 76 
Sometimes the stafk-like petiole is winged (alate), a narrow- 
plate of the blade structure running down its margins. 1876 
G. Buckton Brit. Aphid. (Ray Soc.' I. 86 The alate females 
are never so plentiful as the apterous. 

Alated (/hiriled), a. [f. L. aldt-us Alate + -ed, 
according to the ordinary Eng. representation of 
L. -dtus : cf. elate and elated from eldtusi] Winged, 
having wings. 

1653 Waterhouse Apol. Learn. 56 (L.) Power, like all 
things alated, seldom rests long in any continued line. 1697 
in Phil. Trans. XIX. 679 This hath alated or winged Leaves. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., The bat is the only alated or 
w'inged quadruped, properly speaking. 1879 Ii. PiiiLLtrs 
Coins 17 On the obverse Pallos Nikephora with alated helmet. 
II Alaternus (adata'jntfs). Bot. Also alatern. 
[f. L .ala wing + lerntis three.] An cvcrgTecn shrub 
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(Rhamnus A late runs) belonging to the genus 
Rhamnacex. or Buckthorns. 

1607 Topsell Four-footed Beasts (1673) 189 They love 
Tamcrisk .. and a tree called Alatcrnus, which never bear* 
eth fruit but only leaves. 1711 Petiver in Phil. Trans. 
X XV! I. 393 Great broad Alatern. 1794 Marh’N Rousseau's 
Bot. xvi. 207 The Alatcrnus, formerly so shorn and bcclippcd 
in hedges. 

Alation (e’*l/‘*Jan). [a. Fr. alation , f. L. dldt-us 
winged: see A late and -io.v. Cf. foliation.'] A 
winged condition ; * the mode in which the wings 
of insects are formed and disposed upon the body.’ 
Craig 1847. 

Mod. Bot. The alation of the stem is more conspicuous in 
other species of the pea. 

Alaunt, variant of Alan*, a wolf hound, 
t Ala venture, Obs. rare- 1 . In phr. at ala - 
venture. [A mixture of Eng. at aventure and cor- 
resp. Fr. a P aventure I] Used by Caxton for at 
aventure : see Adventure sb. 3 b. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A rnies 1. xxiv. 75 A 1 dedes of ba* 
tayile ben doon at alaventure. 

t Alay’, v. Obs. rare. [ ? ] The specific term 
for ‘to carve 1 a pheasant. 

1508 Ter me $ of a Keruer in Buboes Bk. 265 Vntache that 
curlewe. Alaye that fesande. Wynge that partryche. 1838 
P. Parley Tales ab . Christ m . xxxiii. 302 The goo<l people 
of those days would not say cut up , but alay a pheasant. 
Alay, earlier and better spelling of Allay. 
Alay, variant of Ally, a kind of marble. 
tAlayne, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A- pref. I intens. 
+ L.yynk to hide.] To hide, conceal. 
c 1400 Sowdane 1497 The sowdan sore them aflfrayned 
What that thcr names wer; Rouland saide,and noghtalayned. 

t Alazony. Obs.— ° [ad. Gr. d\a£ovua, -via 
bragging, imposture.] ‘ Arrogancy or pride/ Blount 
Glossogr. 1656. 

Alb (xlb). Forms : 1-9 albe, 4-7 aube, 5 awbe, 
awlbe, 5-6 aulbe, 6- alb. [OF. albe, ad. late L, 
alba, for tunica or vest is alba a white tunic or gar¬ 
ment, a shirt. The form aube is a later adoption 
of the Fr .aube:—alba, and was the usual one in 
Eng. in the 14th and early 15th c.; in the 16th the 
two were mixed in aulbe, awlbei] A tunic or vest¬ 
ment of white cloth reaching to the feet, and en¬ 
veloping the entire person; a variety of the surplice, 
but with close sleeves ; worn by priests in religious 
ceremonies, and by some consecrated kings. 

a 1100 Ca>tous of A'. Edgar in A uc. Laws II. 250 J>xt *v\c 
preost ha;bbc subuculam under his alban [dat. or acc.ofeX be]. 
c i*oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 Te albe sol, and hire smoc hwit. 
1340 Ayenb. 236 Ine f>e aube and inc fie gerdle above. 1440 
Promp. Parz\, Awbe 1499 Awlbe). Atba,poderis. 1483 Cax¬ 
ton Gold. Leg. 359/2 Saynt Martyn appicred to hym dadde 
in an aulbe. 1566 Engl. Ch. Earn. 11866' 30 Item an alb— 
whearof wee have made a surples. 1606 G. \V[oodcockk1 
Hist. 'Justine LI itj, lice ISigismund].. was buryed in his 
regal! Albe in Vngaria. 1649 JeR- Tavlor C,t. Kxemp. n. 
viiL 68 Whose allies of baptLme served them also for a wind¬ 
ing sheet. 1820 Scott Monast. xxxvii, Array yourselves al*o 
in alb and cope. 1846 Keble Lyra Innoc. 1873) 171 Who 
daily in the Holy Place wears the bright albe. 

Albacore (arlbakdu). Also 6 albo-, 6-albi-, 

8 albe-, 9alber*. [a. l*g. albacor, -baeora, -beeora (Sp. 

albacora, Fr. albicore ) ; f. Arab, al the + bttkr, 

pi. bakdrat, a young camel, a heifer, whence also 
Pg. baeoro a young pig. The Fr. form albicore is 
also in use.] A fish ; prop, a large species of 
Tunny ( Thynmis ), found in the Atlantic, near W. 
Indies. Applied also to a kindred species in ihc 
Pacific ; and loosely to others of the genus. 

*579 T. Stevens Lett. fr. Goa in Hakluyt 11 . 583 In the 
sea, the fish which is called Albocore, as big as a salmon. 
1696 Ovington Voy. Surat 48 We likewise met with shoals 
of Albicores (so call’d from a piece of white Flesh that sticks 
to thetr Heart). 1766 Grose Voy. East bid. 1 . 5 The Alba¬ 
core is another fish of much the same kind as the Bonno. 
1783 P. Bruce diem. xii. 424 Baracuda, ship-jacks, albecores. 
1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. (1873) 162 The flying-fish am! 
their devourers the bonitos and albicores. i860 S] aury Phys. 
Geog. Sea iii. § 158 A few years ago, great numbers of Alber- 
core . . entered the English Channel. 1868 Daily Nezvs 
14 Sept., Capture of an Albacore at Dawlish. 

Alban (arlban\ [f. L .alb-us white +-an.] A 
white crystalline resinous substance extracted from 
gutta-percha on treatment with alcohol or elher. 

1863 W atts Chem. Diet. (1872) l. 64. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
A than forms from 14 to 16 per cent, of gutta percha. 
Albata (arib^ita). [a. L. albat-a fem. of albdt- 
us whitened, clothed in white.] A metallic compo¬ 
sition imitating silver; white metal, German silver. 

1848 Bachet. Albany in The argentine and the albata did 
their best to look silvery. 1861S ala Baddington Peer. 11 .232 
He was not the genuine article, but a substitute, a kind of 
albata, or Sheffield plate. 

t Alba*tion. Obs. [ad. med. L. albdtidn-em , n. 
of action f. alba-re to whiten.] 

1 . A term used by the alchemists for the alleged 
process of whitening metals, especially of trans¬ 
muting copper into silver ; = Albification. 

1879 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

2. Dusting ; 1 orig. dusting with a while powder. 
161s Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. 1653, 268 Albation is the 


abstraction of dust, moths, gret, adhering to a thing with 
an Hares foot, feather, spathcr, knife, or the like. 1658 
Phillips, Aibation( chem.) a dusting with a hare’s fool Inot 
in ed. 1678I. 

Albatross (ae-lbatrps). Forms : 7 algatross, 
7-8 albi-, 8 albe-, 8- albatross. [Apparently a 
modification of Alcatkas, applied to the Frigate- 
bird, but extended through inaccurate knowledge 
to a still larger sea-fowl, and in this sense altered 
to albi-, albe-, albatross (perhaps with etymological 
reference to albus white, the albatross being white, 
while the aleatras was black). Algatross in j 6th c. 
may be an intermediate form ; albatross has not 
been found bef. 1769. The word has now passed 
into most of the mod. langs. (Du. albatross t G. 
-tross, -tros , Fr. -tros, It. -tro, Pg. -troz, Sp. -troste), 
but seems to have originated in Eng. (or ?Du.)] 

+ 1 . The Frigate-bird, «=• Alcatras 2. Obs. 

1732 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 448 While the 
Albitrosse are setting and hatching their Voung, their Heads 
change from Brown to Scarlet, and become Brown again 
afterwards. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. vi. ( ed. 41 76 Their bills arc 
narrow, like that of an Albitross. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., Albitrosse, the name of a large sea-bird, common 
about Jamaica, and in many other places. This is a thievish 
creature and principally feeds on the prey which another 
sea-bird, called the booby, provides for itself. 

2 . The F.nglish name of a family of birds allied 
to the Petrels (Order Tubinans\ which inhabit the 
Pacific and Southern Oceans. The great Albatross, 
Diomcdca exuIans, to which the name is usually 
applied, is the largest of sea-fowls. 

i6St Grew Mas. Keg. Soc. 73 The Head of the Man of 
War\ called also Albitrosse. [Figured; clearly Diomedea. \ 
1697 Dam pier Voy. an. 1691 (17031!. 531 They [sailors] have 
several other signes, whereby to know when they are near it, 
by the sea-fowl they meet al sea, especially the Algatrosscs, 
a ven* large long-winged fowl. 1698 Fryer E. India <J- Persia 
12 Those feathered Harbingers of the Cape . . Albetro.sses. 
1719 Shelvockr Voy. in Harris L 202 These were accom¬ 
panied with Albitrosses, the largest sort of sea-fowls. 1768 
(Dec. 24' Cook Voy. 11790* I. 30 We shot an albetross, 
which measured between the lips of its wings nine feet and 
an inch. 1769 Jan. 26) Ibid., The Albatrosses proved very 
good eating. 1798 Coleridce Anc. Mar. 11. xiv, Instead of 
I the cross, the albatross About my neck wa> hung. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. 1879 162 It has always been a mys- 
1 tery to me on what the albatross . . can subsist. 1865 Lub¬ 
bock Preh. Times 367 Ear-rings made of albatross-down. 

Albe, variant of Alb. 

Albe. [Anglicized form of Album, in sensei.] 
Rom. Ant it/. A tablet on which anything is in¬ 
scribed ; a register. 

1697 Potter Antiq. Greece '1715* t. xxvi. 165 If any Debtor 
shall be blotted out of the Albe, or Register, 1807 Robinson 
. 1 rih.rot. Gr. 1. xxx. 114 If any debtor should l>e blotted out 
of the albe, or register, before he had discharged his debt. 

+ Albe’, eonj. Obs. or arch. ; also al be, allbe, 
all be. [prop, a phrase all be, contr. for all be it, 
*although it be {that) : sec All adv. and Albeit.] 
Although it be that; although. 

1 . = Albeit i. 

C1386 Chaucer Sqrs. T. 97 Al be that I kan nat sowne his 
stile [7'. r. a), be it]. 1493 Pdronylla iPynson* 79 Albe that 
he exceltyd in richesse fie besy was to hauc hir in manage. 

2 . - Albeit 2. 

c 1400 Furific. (Turnb. 1843) >28 Thou mekely com thyn 
offurryng in thyn hond All be the law sett on the no bond. 
a 1586 Sidney in Farr’s S. l\ I. 63 Allbe thousands here, Ten 
thousands there decay. 1603 B. Jonson Scjauus iv. v, Ay, 
but his fear Would ne’er be mask’d, allbe his vices were. 1825 
Southey Paraguay iv. xi.x. Wks.VlL 8j And in their hearts, 
alhe the work was rude, It raised the thought of all-com¬ 
manding might. 

3 . = Albeit 3. 

1596 Spenser To Beautie 140 Oft it falles . . That goodly 
Beautic, albe heavenly borne, Is faule abused. 

Albeeore, obs. variant of Albacore. 
f AJ.bede ne, aJv. Obs. 3-5 ; also al bidene, 
alle bidene, al bydene, albydene, all bedene. 
[Really two words All Bedene, i.e. ‘all soon/ but 
so much used together that all preserved little of its 
force. Cf. although."] Forthwith, immediately. 

a 1300 ttavetok 730 And thrie, he gal it al bidene. c 1320 
Syr Bezus 3685 And men told hem albedene How the geaunt 
Ascopard In a caslel hire hadde to ward. 1330 R. Brunne 
Citron. 45 Lyndeseie he deslroied quite alle bidene. c 1400 
SyrPercyv. 2278 Crete lordes and the qwene Welcomed hym 
al-bydcne. c 1450 Erie of Tolous 1211 Betwene them had 
they chyldyr fyftcnc Doghty Knvghtys all bedene. 

t Albedine*ity. Obs. [f. L. al bed in-cm white¬ 
ness, as if on an adj. *albcdine-us, + -ity.] 

1652 Urquhart Jezoel Wks. 1834, 105 Ifexcity, and albe- 
dincity . . are words exploded by sucK as affect the purity 
of the Laline diction. 

II Albedo (£\hrdo). [L. albedo whiteness ; f. 
alb-um white.] Whiteness ; spec, in Astr. The 
proportion of the solar light incident upon an ele¬ 
ment of the surface of a planet, which is again 
difiuscdly reflected from it. 

1859 Monthly Not. R. A. S. XX. 103. 1878 Nkwcomu Pop. 
Astron ; 549 When the albedo of a body is said to be o'6. 
1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Urinary conditions .. were called 
the crystalline, the snowy*, the limy, and the limpid albedo. 

Albedony. ‘Whiteness/ Cockeram 1626. 
Albeit (Jib? •it'', eonj. [prop, a phrase all be it 
(that) ; in full, all though it be that. This is only 


a particular instance of all with a verb in sub¬ 
junctive (see All adv. 10), in which the conjunctive 
phrase becomes a quasi- word. The nom. pron. it 
was also often dropped, whence the shorter all be, 
Albe. Before the synthesis was complete, all be it 
had, in past tense, all were //.] 

1 . Even though it be (that) ; admitting (that). 

c 1460 Forte sent Abs. <$■ Lint. Mon. (1714) 30 Albeit that 
the Frenche Kyng’s Revenuz be . . miche gretlcr. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turkcs (1621) 1150 Albeit that a great num¬ 
ber of them were slain, yet fell they out againc. 1862 C 
Stretton Chequered Life I. 125 From that day to this we 
have never met—albeit that he has had my best wishes. 

+ b. Pa. t. Even though it were. Obs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boethius (1868) 5 Al were it so hat sche 
was ful of so greet age. 

2 . That omitted : Even though it be that; even 
though, although, though. 

e 1385 Chaucer Leg. G. Worn. 1359, I may well Icese a 
worde on yow, or letter, Albeit 1 shal be never the better. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 530 He had gret fere, Albut hit 
ner no nede. 1532 .More Cotfut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 688/2 
All bee it he coulde not sayc naye. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. 11. 
iii. 61 A worthy Fellow, Albeit he comeson angry purpose 
now. 1805 Southey Madoc in IV. i. Wks. V. 8, 1 snail live 
to see the day, Albeit the number of my years well nigh Be 
full. 1878 Lever Jack Hinton xxvi. 184 Their voices, too, 
albeit the accent was provincial, were soft and musical. 

3 . In contr. clause: Even though, even if, although. 

1795 Southey Joan of Arc 1. 365 And I am well content to 

dwell in peace, Albeit inglorious. 1847 Thackeray Van. 
Fair xix.(i879 1 .198 When a certain (albeit uncertain) mor- 
rowisin view. 1853 Kane Grinnel£xp.xxxii. (1856*225The 
sun, alkcit from a lowly altitude, shone out in full brightness. 
Alber core, variant of Albacobe. 

Alberge, obs. Fr. and Eng. form of Auberge. 
Albert ue-lbo-tt). Also in full Albert chain, 
[named after Prince Albert, the Consort of Queen 
Victoria.] A kind of watch-chain. 

*883 Daily Nczvs 5 Feb. 3 4 Stealing .. a silver watch and 
Albert chain. Plod. Advt. Lost, a gold albert with two seals. 

Albertite (arlboatait). Min. [(.Albert (county), 
Isew Brunswick +-ite.] A jet-black bituminous 
mineral found in 1849 in New Brunswick, supposed 
to be the residue left on the drying up of a great 
body of petroleum. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 41 Albertite has been largely used 
in the U nited States for the distillation of oil and coke. 1881 
Echo 23 July 1,6 The coal . . resembles the Albertite found 
in New Brunswick. 

ATbert-type. [after name of the inventor.] 
A method ol printing in ink from photographic 
plates ; also, the picture thus produced. 

1875 Vogel Light <y Photog. xv. 245 These Albert-types. . 
approach, but do not equal, the silver copies in beauty. 

Albescent talbe sem), a. [ad. L . albescent-em 
pr. pple of albcsefre to grow white ; f. alb-us 
white.] Growing or becoming white ; shading or 
passing into white. 

1831 W. & M. Howitt Seasons 306 The galaxy stretches 
its albescent glow athwart the northern sky. 1868 Darwin 
Var.An. $ Plants I. vi. 184 The croup being blue instead of 
snow-white; but the tint varies, being sometimes albescent. 

AlbeSpyne,-ine (st-ltxspoin). arch. [a.OFr. 
albespine, aubcspinc (mod. aubipine \ Yx.albespin 
L,.alba spina white thorn.] ^ hilethom, hawthorn. 

1366 Maundev. ii. <1839) 13 Braunches of Albespyne, that 
is White Thorn. 1881 !■. * 1 '. Falgrave Vis. F.ttg. 79 A bower 
Of reedmace and rushes fine. Fenced w ith sharp albespyne. 

t Albeston(e. Obs. [a. OFr. albcsto)!, variant 
of abeston , asheston, a. L. asbeston, acc. of Asbes¬ 
tos, q.v. (OFr. has also abestos). Albeston is per¬ 
haps due to fanciful association with alb-us white ; 
in Eng. the termination was assimilated to stone, 
quasi 1 white-stone/] = Asbestos. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xi. (1495) 558 Of albe- 
stone .. was made a candyll slicke, on whyche was a lantern 
so brennynge that it myght not be quenched w*yth tempeste 
nolher with reyne. 1567 Maplet Greene Forest 2 Albeston 
.. being once set on tire, can ncucr after be quenched. 

t Albeti’mes, adv. phr. Obs. = All Betimes ; 
see All adv., and cf. albedene. 

1634 Malory’s Arthur (1816) II. 218 He that is my father 
shafl be known openly, and albctimes. 

Albicant (icdbikant), ///. a. [ad. L. albieant • 
cm pr. pple. of a/bied-re: see Albication.] Becom- 
ing or growing white. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Albication (tclbtk^i-Jhn). [n. of action f. L. 
albi cat- ppl. stem of albicd-rt to whiten, f. alb-us 
white.] The process of growing white ; esp. The 
development ofwhiteorlight patches, spots, streaks, 
bands, etc., in the foliage of plants, as in varie¬ 
gated hollies, sycamines, geraniums, grasses, etc. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., This anomaly is hereditary; n 
good example of it is afforded by the Phataris amndi/tacea, . 
which presents bands alternately of white and green. It i* 
not yet certainly known whether albication is a pathological 
change or not. 

Albicore, variant of Albacore. 
t A Ibid, a. Obs. rare “ l . [ad. L. albid-us whitish, 
f. alb-us white ; see -id.] 'Whitish. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Dhp. 264 Its flowers are albid. 
t Albifica*tion. Obs. [a. Fr. albification, ad. 
med, L. albfiedtion-cm , n. of action f. albficd-re ; 
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see Albify.] The process or art of making white. 
(Chiefly as a term in Alchemy.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Vent . Prol. ff 7 ". 252 Oure fourneys 
cek of calcinacioun, And ofwatres albificacioun. 159a Lilly 
Galathea 11. iii. 233 1 1 is a very secret science, for none al¬ 
most can understand the language of it [e. g.].. albification. 
(Also in Bailf.v (not in Johnson', Tood, and mod. Diets.] 

t ATbifica:tive, a . Obs. [f. mcd.L. albifi- 
cdt- ppl. stem of albificd-re (see Albify) + -ive.] 
Having the power or tendency to make white. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. (in Ashm. 1652) Pref. 128 Alby- 
fycative shall be the Syxt [Gate of Alchemy]. 

ATbifloroUS (adbiflo^ras), a . Bot. [f. mod. L. 
albijlor-us (f. L. alb-us white + flor - flower) + -OUS.] 
Having white flowers. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Albify, v. Obs. [ad. med. L. albificart, f. 
albus white ; sec -fy.] To make white, to whiten. 

1599 A. M. tr. GabelhoueV sBk. Physic 73/2 It. . exempteth 
all impuritye, and albifyeth the teeth. 1606 N. Breton 
Sidney’s Ourania , As a Red Bricke by water's Albified. 
Albin(e (sedbin). Min. [mod. f. L. alb-us white 
+ -ine, min. form.] Name given by Werner(181 7) 
to an opaque white variety of the mineral apophyl- 
lite found in Bohemia. Dana. 

Albines (aelbinz), sb. pi. Vcg. r/tys. [mod. f. 
L, alb-us white + -ine.] Small colourless bodies 
found associated with aleuron grains. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Albiness (oe lhincs). [f. Albin-o + -ess ; cf. 
negro, n egress.] A female albino. 

1808 T.S. Traill OnAlbinoes in Phil. Trans. XIX. 85 Her 
mother’s first child, a girl, is also an albiness .. the fifth, a 
boy, is an albino. 185a Cassell’s Pop. Edttc. II. 76/2 If an 
Albino marry an Albiness, etc. 1858 I Iolmf.s A ut. Break/. T. 
(xS65 72 Negative or tt'rts&v/blonde.s, arrested by nature on 
the way to become albinesscs. 

Albinism (sedbiniz’m). [? a. mod. Fr. albin- 
isme : see Albinoism.] The state or condition 
of being an albino. 

1836 Tood Cycl. Anal. ff Phys. I. 86/2 St. Hilaire .. sup¬ 
poses that there are two species of Albinism, one the effect 
of disease, the other a true anomaly. 1839 Times 1 'ear- 
Bk. of Facts 174 Albinism in a Swallow. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. i.(1873 10 Every one must have heard of cases of 
albinism.. appearing in several members of the same family. 

Albino (selbrntf, a-lborni?). PI. -os. [a. Sp. or 
Pg. albino (originally applied by the Portuguese to 
white negroes on the coast of Africa^ an appella¬ 
tive f. albo white.] Used attrib. in all senses. 

1 . A human being distinguished by the congenital 
absence (partial or total) of colouring pigment in 
the skin, hair, and eyes, so that the former are 
abnormally white, and the latter of a pink colour, 
and unable to bear the ordinary light. 

1777 Robertson A tner. 11.69 The former are called Albinos 
by the Portuguese. 1808 tSee under Albiness . 1819 Pan - 

tologia s.v., Albinos .. first noticed by the Portuguese as 
existing among African negroes. 1834 U. K. S. Nat. Philos. 
III. 62/1 The albino varieties in mankind. 1879 G. Harlan 
Eyesight ii. 15 The eyes of albinos are pink .. from the red 
blood in the vessels of the choroid in which also pigment is 
absent. 

2 . By extension, Any animal having the same pe¬ 
culiarity, as white mice, rabbits, cats, elephants, etc. 

1859 Darwin Orig, Spec. v. 163 A white ass, but not an al¬ 
bino. 1865 Tylor E. Hist. Man. x. 274 In Africa, the albino 
buffalo shares the sanctity of the elephant. 1874 Coves 
Birds 0/N.-W. 47 A curious partial albino, which had the 
plumage irregularly blotched with pure white. 

3 . Sometimes also said of plants in which no 
chlorophyll is developed in the leaves. 

1879 Sya. Soc. Lex., Albino plants may be obtained by 
causing them to germinate and grow in a damp place. No 
chlorophyll is formed and they are said to be etiolated. 

Albinoism (&lbrn0|iz’m, -bai n-), [f. Albino 
+ -ism. Cf. heroism .] The state or condition of 
being an albino ;= Albinism. 

1868 Chambers Encycl. I. no Albinoism is always bom 
with the individual. i88x J.G. Wood ia Sund, Mag. Feb. 
126 Birds are very subject to albinoism. 

Albite (arlbait). Min. [mod. f. (by Gahn and 
Berzelius 1814) L. alb-us white + -ite, min. form.] 
A feldspathic mineral, usually white, differing from 
common feldspar in containing soda instead of 
potash ; white or soda feldspar. 

1843 Humble Diet. Geol., Albite.. forms a constituent part 
of the greenstone rocks in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. 
1879 Rutlev Rocks x. 88 The species albite and anorthite 
are isomorphous. 

Comb, albite-felsito, a variety of albite ; albite 
porphyry, a porphyry containing crystals of albite. 
Albitic (selbrtik), a . Min. [f. prec. + -1C.] Of 
the nature of, or containing, albite. 

1837 80 Dana Min. 352 Veins ofnlbitic granite arc often 
repositories of the rarer granite minerals. 

Alblaat, -er, obs. forms of Akbalest, -er. 
Albocore, obs. variant of Albacore. 
Albocracy (selbpkrasi). rare— 1 , [f. L. alb-us 
white + -{o)cracy, ad. Gr. -( o)Kparta government.] 
Government by * white* men or Europeans. 

__ 1880 Oust Ling. Ess. 303 The same albocracy, so striking 
in British India, flourished famously under the Ptolemies. 

Albolith (oe lMli])). [f. L. alb-us white + Gr. 


A( 0 os stone.] A name given to a white cement pre¬ 
pared from magnesia and silica. 

1875 in Urf. Diet. Arts. 

tAlbonie. Obs. [-All-bony.]- All-bone. 

1597 Gerard Herbal 43. 

[| Albora'k. Obs ." [Arab. al-burdq the 

splendid, lightning-flashing, f. baraqa to flash, 
lighten.] T he white steed on which Mohammed 
was said to have been carried up to heaven; a white 
mule. 

1635 Swan Spec. Muttd (1670) 410 The Alborach is a fair 
white beast like an ass, frequent in the Turkish Territories. 
1847 Craig, Al Borak. 

Alborne, obs. form of Auburn. 

Albnginean (selbiwl.Wn/jan), a. [f. mod. L. 
albuginc-us (sec next) + -an.] Of or resembling the 
white fibrous tissue of the eye and of the testicle. 

1836 Tood Cycl. Ana/, ff Phys. 1 . 354/1 Invested with a 
strong and dense albugincan tunic. 

Albugineous (a:lbi«d^i n?,3s), a. [f. mod. 
L. albuginc-us (f. albugtn-em, sec albugo) + -ors.] 
a. = Albuginkan. b. Of the nature ol the white 
of an egg, albuminous. 

1543 Traiikron tr. Vigo's Chirurg. < 1586)430 Albugineus 
is that, y l pertaincth to the white of the eye. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 1. Co You shall observe in perfect Sanguineous 
Animals a circulation of an albugineous chylic-matter before 
the bLud have a being. 1836 39 Todd Cycl. Anal, y Phys. 

11 . 263/2 An elementary organic solid, called by him the 
albugineous fibre. 

t Albu'ginous, a. Obs. rare ~ l . [ad. Yr.albtt- 
gineux (f. as ifL. *albuginds-us') : see Albugo 
and -nus.] Of the white of an egg ; albuminous. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Epid. 50 Egges 1 observe will 
freeze, in the generative and albuginous part thereof. 

t Albnginousness. Obs. [I. prec. + -ness.] 
Albuminousness, albumen, white of an egg. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoucr's Bk. Physic 48/1 Take . . the 
albuginousnes of a nue layed Egge. 

II Albugo (albi /7 ga). [L. albugo, -gin-, white¬ 
ness, also a disease of the eye (oculorum albugines 
ITiny\ f. albus white.] 

1 . A disease of the eye, in which a white opaque 
spot forms upon the transparent cornea. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. A*, vu. xvi. (1495' 234 Another 
cuyil of the eyen we calle a wt-bbe and Constantin calleth it 
Albugo. 1633 T. Aoams Exp. 2 Pet. iii. 18 [Pride] is like the 
albugo, or white spot in the eye, which diinmeth our under¬ 
standing. 1704 Loud. Gaz. mmmmix/4 L’ngula's, Albugo's 
. . and all other Distempers relating to the Eyes. 1853 
Mayne Exp. Lex. x Albugo , a white opacity of the cornea. 

+ 2 . The white of an egg; albumen. Obs. 

1706 Phillips, Albugo . . Also the white of an Egg. 
Album 1 (sc'lbrhn). PI. albums, [a. L. album a 
blank tablet for entries, subst. use of neut. sing, of 
adj. alb-us white. At first used in Eng. professedly 
as a Latin word, and so inflected : see in albo 
below, as we say in toto.] 

1 . Bom. Antiq. A tablet on which the proctor’s 
edictsandotherpublic notices were recorded forpub- 
lie information; afterwards extended to other lists. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The high-priest entered 
the chief transactions of each year into an album , or table, 
which was hung up in his house for the public use. 1868 
Smith Diet. Antiq. s.v., The album was so called because 
it was either a white material, or a material whitened. 

2 . A blank book in which to insert autographs, 
memorial verses, original drawings, or other sou¬ 
venirs. According to Johnson ‘a book in which 
foreigners have long been accustomed to insert the 
autographs of celebrated people.’ 

1651 Reliq. Wot ton (1672) 30 Was requested by Christopher 
Flecamore to write some sentence in his Albo. ibid. G) In 
his Album of Friends after the German customc. 1652 Ken¬ 
do we Theoph., Who in Loves Albo are enrol’d Unutterable 
Joves behold. *757 Ch ester f. Lett. 3x9. IV. 87 ,1 do not mean 
a German album, stuffed with people's names and Latin sen- 
tences. 1848 Thackeray Van. F. Ixiii. (1853)533 Grignac .. 
made caricatures of Tapeworm in all the Albums of the place. 

3 . 'A book at public places in which visitors 
enter their namc^’ Webster. (This in England is 
called a Visitors' Book.) 

*775 W. Mason Cray (Jod.) I remember .. to have seen at 
the convent of the. Grande Chartreuse an album of this 
fashion; and was invited to insert my name in it, as a 
foreigner. 1822 J. Flint Lett.fr. Atner. 294 In the album 
kept at one of these [taverns]. . a hundred folio pages had 
been written with names within five months. 

4 . A book forreception of photographic cartes and 
views, or of postage-stamps, crests, or other things 
which are collected and preserved ; a scrap-book. 

1859 All V. Round No. 30. 79 An album full of photo- 
graphs.. 1878 Paper ff Print. *fmt. xxv. 11 A still greater 
novelty is an album containing twenty-four Welsh costumes. 

|| A lbum -. Obs. [L. album white.] 

1 . Path. Leucorrhea. 

1527 L. Andrew tr. Brunswyke’s Distyll. Waters G v. Good 
agaynst that Album or whyte in women. 

2 . Rent paid in white money or silver. 

1691 Blount Law Diet., Album , used for white Rent, or 
Rent paid in Silver. 1775 Ash, A Ibutn (in otd records) Rent 
paid in silver. 

Albumean, a. Of or relating to albums. 

1829 Lamb Zrrt. xvii. 156, I have fled hither to escape the 
albumean persecution. 


Albumen (albi/ 7 -men). [a. L. albumen ( albu¬ 
min -) white of an egg, f. albus white.] 

1 . The white of an egg. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelheutrs Bk. Physic 52/1TBke.. the Alhu - 
men of 4 Egges. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., There is 
most albumen in the obtuse end of an egg. 1869 Huxley 
in Fortn. Rrv. Feb. 135 The white or albumen of an egg. 

2 . The substance which exists nearly pure in the 
white of an egg, and forms a constituent of animal 
solids and fluids, and of the tuberous or fleshy 
roots, and seeds of plants. See Albumin. 

1800 Hf.nry F.pit. Chew. (1808) 304 The white of an egg 
affords a good examptc of animal albumen. 1822 Imjson 
Set. ff Art II. 138 Albumen is the principle constituent of 
the serum of blood. 1858 Carient er / 'eg. Phys. § 32 These 
compounds,.. gluten, fibrin, albumen, caseine, etc., form 
the basis of all vegetable and animal tissues. 

3 . Bot. The substance interposed between the 
skin and embryo of many seeds, of which it usually 
constitutes the eatable part. It varies greatly in 
consistency and amount, and is sometimes entirely 
wanting. 

1677 Grew Auat. Plants iv. iii. § 9 The Albumen or clear 
Liquor out of which they arc bred. 1830 Lindlev Nat. 
Syst. Bot. Imrod. 32 The substance which surrounds the 
embryo is called the Albumen. 1857 Hi nfrey Elem. Bot. 

§ 298 The body of the seed is composed either of the em¬ 
bryo alone, or of the embryo imbedded in a mass of tissue, 
called the endosperm, perisperm, or albumen. 

Albumenize (a-ltm menaiz), v .; also -min-, 
[f. Albumkn + -i/.E.] To cover or impregnate with 
albumen ; in photography, to coat paper with an 
albuminous solution. (Usually in pa. pplc.) 
Albumenized ;albi/? nu nnizd),///. a. [f.prcc. 
+ -Kl>.] Coated with albumen. 

1853 K. Hunt Man. Photog. 278 A sheet of positive albu¬ 
minized paper. 1868 Q. Rev. No. 248, 334 The production 
of albumeni/ed paper for the purposes of the photographer 
consumes a large number of the whites of fresh eggs. 

Albumenizer (albi/J mmoizw). [f. as prec.+ 
•EH 1 .] One who albumenizes. 

1879 Daily Tel. 25 Oct. < Advt.) Albumcnizcrs.—The Im¬ 
perial Company have vacancies for several first-class hands. 

Albumenizing (&lbi /7 mi naiziij), vbl. sb. [1. 
as prec. + -im; U] Coating with albumen. 

1853 A. <y Q. Ser. 1. VIII. 39G That is coated again with 
the albumeni/ing mixture. 1869 k.ng. Malt. 15 Oct. 102/2 
I give the recipes for albumenis'mg. 

Albumess. A iemalu keeper of an album. 

1829 Lamb Lett. it. 11841 65 .My albumess will be cate¬ 
chised on this subject. 

Albumin (albi/7-min). Chan. [a. mod. Fr. 
albitmine, f. L. albumin- stem form ot Albumen.] 
One of the classes ol Albuminoids, containing 
such as are soluble in water ( = Albumen 2 ), or in 
dilute acids or alkalis ( acid or alkali albumins.) 

1869 Roscoe t hem. 434 Albumin is seen in one of its purest 
forms in the white ol egg. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.\\, By 
some it is believed that ovum-albumin is a compound of 
several forms of albumin. 1881 Nature No. 615. 352 The 
derived albumins noted as acid-albumins. 

Albuminate (albi/< minHt). [f. L. a/bumin- 
(see Albumen j + -ateU] The combination of al¬ 
bumin with certain tas.es, in which the albumin acts 
as a very iceble acid. 

1859 Llwes Phys. Com . Life I. ii. 90 Schmidt's researches 
prove fat to be less easily combustible in the organism than 
the carbo-hydrates, and even than albuminates. 1863 
Watts Chcm. Diet. <1879) 1 . 69 Albuminate ot t>od:i is con¬ 
tained in blood-scrum. 

Albuminated (albi /7 minthfd), ///. a. [f. as 
prec. + -ate** + -ti).] ^ AlbumenUED. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Albuminiferons (albi«:mini feras\ a. [f. as 
prec.+-(i)EEKous.] Producingorsupplyingalbumen. 

1859 Tood Cycl. Anat. <y Phys. V. 66/1 The albuminiftrous 
part of the oviduct. 

Albuminimeter (albi /7 mini m/taj). [f. as 
prec. + A jolaiizing apparatus for 

measuring the amount of albumen in a liquid. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Albumin in (albi/ 7 -minin). [a. F s. albumininc\ 
see Albumin and -in.] Couerbe’s name for the 
substance of the cells w r hich enclose the vvhite of 
birds eggs. 

1863 in Watts Chcm. Diet. 

ATbuminiparons (a-lbh 7 iminrparas), a. [f. 
L. albumin- (see Albumen) + -far-tts bearing + 
-ous: see -(Dtabous.] Producing albumen. 

1855 Owen Invert. An. 561 Both invagmaled tubes enter 
the albuminiparous sac. 

Albuminization (albi^minoiz^fijan). Biol. 
[f. next + -ation.] i,See quot.) 

1843 T. Addison in Guy’s Hosp. Rep. Ser. 11. I. ii. 370 This 
re-conversion of a tissue into Blbumen I would express by 
the term albuminization. 

Albuminize (albiw minsiz), v. Biol. rare~°. 
[f. L. albumin- (see Albumen) + -I 7 .E.] To convert 
into albumin. 

Albumino- (adbiw mint?), combining adverbial 
and adjectival form of Albumen ; cf. aa/to-. 

1 . adv. Albuminously, as in albumino-flbrous. 
1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. ff Phys. I. 60/2 Albumino-gelatin- 
ous tissues. 1878 Bryant Prod. Surg. I. 83 An albumino- 
fibrous material. 
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2 . adj. Albuminous, as in albumino-chloride. 

1849-52 Todd Cycl. Attat. ff Phys. IV. 1155/2 The white 
aphthous mass.. albumino-fibrin. j 869 Eng. Mcch. 28 May 
220/3 The albumino-choride of silver. 

Albuminoid (&lbi/ 7 -minoid), a. and sb. [f. L. 
albumin-\&& Albumen) + -oid.] NotinCraig 1847. 

A. adj . Like or resembling albumen; of the 
same character as albumen. 

1859 Lewes Phys. Com. Life I. ii. 128 These four albu. 
minoid substances, namely albumen, fibrine, caseine, and 
gluten. 1869 Huxley in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 135 All living 
matter is more or less albuminoid. 

B. sb. in//.« Albuminoid Principles: A class 
of organic compounds (also called Proteids), which 
form the chief part of the organs and tissues of 
animals and plants ; they are composed of carbon, 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, and a little sulphur, 
and are divided into Albumins , Globulins, Fibrins, 
Derived Albu ruins, Coagulated Proteids, Peptones, 
and Amyloids. 

1873 Balf. Stewart Conserv. Force vii. x-n The plastic 
matters of which vegetable structure is built are of two 
kinds, amyloids and albuminoids. 1876 M. Foster Phys. 
(1879' 647 Proteids.. are frequently spoken of as albuminoids. 

Albuminoidal vselbi/ 7 minoi dal), a. [f. prec. 
+ -al L] Of the nature of an albuminoid. 

1864 Reader No. 86. 239/2 A new albuminoidal substance. 

Albuminone (a?Ibi;?min<?an). Chcm. [f. Al¬ 
bumin + -one.] (See quot.) 

1878 Kingiett Anim. Chcm. 71 Albuminoids being con. 
verted into albuminones, or substances soluble in alcohol 
and not coagu table by heat 

Albuminose (»lbi/ 7 =minJu-s), a. and sb. [ad. 
mod. L. albiiminos-us : see Albumen and -ose.] 

A. adj. = Albuminous. 

a 1859 Worcester cites Smith. 1880 Gray Rot. Text-bk. 
395 Albuminose, said of seeds provided with albumen. 

B. sb. A crystalloid substance derived from albu¬ 
men by the action of pepsin in weak acid solutions. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. ff Phys. IV. 163-2 Bonchardat 
obtained a substance by digesting moist fibrin in water .. 
which he called albuminose. 

II Albuminosis (selbi/ 7 minja-sis). Path. [f. L. 
albumin - (see Albumen) + -osis, formative of 
names of diseases.] A condition of the blood in 
which the proportion of albumen is increased. 

1879 in Sya. Soc. Lex. 

Albuminous (&lbi/Pmin3s), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ous ; cf. Fr. albumineujc. ] 

1 . Of the nature or character of albumen or albu¬ 
min ; having the same composition as the white 
of an egg. 

1791 Nicholson Chem. 514 The albuminous part, or serum, 
coagulates. 1879 C. Cameron in Casseirs Techn. Educ. IV. 
368 1 In the case of young animals, a diet rich in albuminous 
substances is necessary. 

2 . Bot. Containing a store of albumen in the 
seed: see Albumen 3. 

1830 Lindley Nat.Syst. Bol. 57 Albuminous solitary pen¬ 
dulous seeds. 1842 Gray Struct. Bot. ii. (1880)14 Seeds are 
distinguished into albuminous and exalbuminons, those 
supplied with and those destitute of albumen. 
o.fg. Insipid. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk . Gt. III. ix. L 65 Nothing but a kind 
of albuminous simplicity noticeable in them ; no wit, ori¬ 
ginality, brightness in the way of uttered intellect. 

Albuminousness (s?lbri?min3snes). [f. prec. 
+ -ness.] The state of being albuminous. 

1864 in Webster. 

II Albuminuria (adbi /7 miniu»Tia). Path. [f. 
L. albumin - + Gr. ou/vov urine.] (See quot.) 

1854 Jones & Siev. Path. Anat. 607 We regard albumin¬ 
uria.. only as an indication that the kidney is the seat of a 
assive hyperacmia. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen . Path. 538 Al- 
uminuria, the escape of albumen through the kidney. 

Alburn, obs. form of Auburn. 

Album (arlbfcin). 

1 . « Alburnum [of which it is an Eng. ad.]. 

2 . A fish; the Bleak [in L. albttrnus on account 
of its silvery white appearance]. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Albumus. [Alburn in mod. 
Diets.] 

Albumous (selbfvmos), a. [f. Alburn-um + 
-ous.] Of, or of the nature of, alburnum. 

1803 Knight in Phil. Trans. XCIII.289 Between the cor- 
tical and albumous substances. 1814 Sir H. Davy Agrie. 
Chem. 72 In bulbous roots, the albumous substance forms 
the largest part of the vegetable. 

Alburnum (a.‘lb£>\in£m). [a. L. alburnum, f, 
alb-us white.] The whiter, softer, and more re¬ 
cently formed wood in exogenous trees, between 
the bark and heart-wood ; the sap-wood. 

1664 Evelyn Silva (1776) 524 That whiter, softer, fatty 
part called by the antients Alburnum. 1791 E. Darwin 
Bot. Gard. l 96 Sap-wood or alburnum. 1809 Nat. Hist. 
in Ann. Reg. 793/1 The buds of trees invariably spring from 
their Alburnum. 1872 Macmillan True Vine iii. 121 The 
branch, in its most vital part, must come into closest contact 
with the vine in its most vital part,..the two alburnums 
and the two libers. 

+ Alby*si, alby-ssi, adv. Obs. [f. All in a 
concessive sense, although, even though (cf. Albeit) 
+ Busy, earlier by si. Lit. even though busy, even 
though with trouble or pains, hence with difficulty, 
hardly. Cf. Fr. cipeine.] Hardly, scarcely, barely. 


1*97 R. Glouc. 8t Ac albysi were yt ten ?er, ar heo here 
ajeyn were. C1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 1559 • Sire/ quod the 
stiwarde anoon, * A 1 byssi schal I fynde oon.* 

Alcade, var. Alcalde ; and erron. f. Alcayde. 
Alcahest, variant of Alkahest. 

Alcaic (selk^ik), a. and sb.; also 7alch-. [ad. 
L. alcaic-us, a. Gr. aXuauc-os ; f. 'AA/raf-o? prop, 
name of a lyric poet of Mytilene about 600 B.c.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Alcams, or pertain¬ 
ing to the kind of verse invented by him. 

a 1637 B, Jonson To Himself (J.) Leave things so pros¬ 
titute And take th’ Alcaick lute. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s, v., The Alcaic Ode consists of four strophes, each of 
which contains four verses. *878 N. Antcr. Rev. CXXVI 1 . 
379 The Alcaic and Sapphic metres. 

B. sb. in pi. Alcaic strophes. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. 11. 161^1 If a Poet should 
examine thee Of Numbers, Figures, Trimeters, Alchaicks. 
1793 Southey Nondescr. i. Wks. III. 57 In sapphics sweetly 
incensed ; glorified In proud alcaics. 1863 Kinglake Crimea 
(18761 1 . visa. 118 Smooth Etoo Alcaics. 

Ale aid, variant of Alcayde. 

II Alcalde (alkadd*). Also alcade. [Sp., ad. 
Arab. ^UJ’ al-qdfi the judge, f. ^5 qada{y to 

judge. The same word as a Turkish title is eng- 
lished Cadi. Sometimes in Fr. form alcade.] A 
magistrate of a town, a sheriff or justice, in Spain 
and Portugal. 

1615 Bedwell Arab. Trudg., Kadi or Alkadi .. signifieth 
also a Judge. j666 Loud. Gas. lxi/2 The Alcalde sent an 
AlguaziL.to the AdmiraL 1842 Longp. Sp. St. itL 2 Why 
that was Pedro Crespo, the alcalde ! 1861 Motley Dutch 
Rep. II. 263 A requisitory letter to the alcades, corrcgidors, 
and other judges of Castille. 

Alcali, etc., obs. variant of Alkali, etc. 
Alcamist, -my(e, obs. ff. Alchemist, -my. 

+ A*lcamyn(e. Obs. 5-6. Also alkmuyne, 
alcumyn(o. [f. alcamy, early form of Alchemy + 
-iXE 2 .] =Alchemy 3. 

1432-50 tr. fligden Rolls Ser. VI. 41 An ydole of auricalke 
or alkmuyne. 1440 Promp. Parv. Alkamye metnlle (1499 
alcamyn) Alkamia. <11529 Skelton IVhycomcyenatgo^ 
To copper, to tyn, To lede, oralcumyn. 1557 N. T. (Gcnev.) 
Rev. i. 15 His fete lyke vnto fyne brasse \marg. or alcumyne]. 
Alcanamy, obs. form of Alchemy. 

Alcanet, obs. variant of Alkanet. 

II Alca*nna, jilcana. Bol. [a. Sp. alcana , al- 
caila, a. Arab. * 1111 al-hennd, name of the shrub. 
See also Henna and Alka.net.] The oriental 
shrub, Egyptian Privet ( Lawsonia inermis, N.O. 
Lylhraccse), or its leaves and young shoots, used 
by eastern nations to dye parts of the body reddish 
orange ; henna. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur.n. v. 81 If any annoint his bodie 
with the iuyee of the berries of the hearbe Halcana. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Epid. 383 Alcanna being greene, will sud¬ 
denly infect the nailes and other parts with a durable red. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., From the berries of alcana 
an oil is extracted of a very agreeable smell. 

Alkanrm is in mod. Botany the generic name of 
the Alkanet (formerly Anchusa linctoria). 
Alcargen, ale ar sin : see Alk-. 

I! Alcarraza (eelkarirza, Sp. alkara )>a). [Sp.,ad. 
Arab.jj^JI al-kurraz = al th e + kurraz pitcher.] 

A porous earthenware vessel used-ibr cooling water 
by evaporation. 

1818 Encycl. Brit. Suppl. III. 257 The Moors introduced 
into Spain a sort of unglared earthen jugs named .. alcar - 
raxas. 1871 Balf. Stewart Heat § 118 In hot climates 
porous vessels called Alcarazas are used for cooling water. 

f A Icatote. Obs. rare. [Orig. unkn. Occurs 
as alkitotle in the Exmoor Courtship, Devonsh.dial., 
in the glossary to which it is suggested to be con¬ 
nected with elk, older Eng. alee, said to be 1 subject 
to fits of epilepsy*; the L. alca an auk, a stupid 
bird, may also be suggested ; the second part per¬ 
haps = toti giddy; as if giddy elk or giddy auk.] 

1 A silly elf or foolish oaf? Gloss. Ex. Scolding. 

1638 Ford Fancies tv, i. (1811) 186 ,1 am .. an oaf, a simple 
alcatote, an innocent. 1746 Exmoor Courtsh. (Elw.) 577 
Go, ya Alkitotle, why dedst tell 10? 

■V ATcatras, -ace, -ash. Obs. [a. Sp., Pg. 
alcatraz, probably (as shown by Devic) a variant 
of Pg. alcatmz the bucket of a ‘norm,’ or water¬ 
raising wheel for irrigation, in Sp. arcadttz,alcaduz, 
a. Arab. al-qddus. This name seems to 

have been applied (perhaps already by the Arabs 
in Spain) to the Pelican, in accordance with the 
idea that this bird draws tip water in its great 
beak, in order to carry it to its young in the desert, 
whence also the Arabs now call it sagga * water- 
carrier’ (Lane). By mistaken identification it was 
transferred to other large oceanic birds, and by 
English voyagers to the Frigate-bird, whence event¬ 
ually, in a modified form, to the Albatross, q.v.] 

|| 1 . Spanish and Portuguese name of the pelican; 
applied loosely to sea-mews and allied birds. 

[1564 Sir J. Hawkins Voyage (1878) 15 We ankered by a 
small Island, called Alcatrarsa, wherein.. we found nothing 
but sea-birds, as we call them Ganets, but by the Portingals 


called Alcatrarses, who for that cause gaue the said Island 
the same name. 1598 FloriO, Alcatrazzi, a birde as bigge 
as a goose, and Hues on fishes, a sea gull. 1623 Minsheu 
Sp. Diet., Alcatrdz, a kinde of fowle like a seamow, a great 
eater of fish.] a 1700 Addit. A IS. 5008 (Halliw.) Ned GyTman 
took an alcatrasn on the mayn topmast yerd, w hich ys a 
foolysh byrd, but good lean rank meaL 1852 T. Ross tr. 
Itutnboldfs Trav. I. tv. 147 The shores..were peopled 
with alcatras, egrets, and flamingoes. 1853 Ibid. III. xxix. 
188 A dreadful slaughter of the young alcatras, grouped in 
pairs in their nests. .This name is given, in Spanish America, 
to the brown swan-tailed pelican of Buffon. 

+ 2 . Given by English voyagers to another sea- 
fowl of the same order, the Frigate Bird, Tacky - 
petes aquilus. Obs. 

1593-1620 R. Hawkins Voy. (in 1593)5. Sea (1847) 71 The 
alcatrace is a sea-fowle .. His head like unto the head of a 
gull, but his bill like unto a snytes bill,.. He is almost like 
to a heronshaw... He is all blacke, of the colour of a crow, 
and of little flesh; for he is almost all skinne and bones. He 
soareth the highest of any fowle that 1 have scene, and 
I have not heard of any, that have scene them rest in the 
sea. 1604 Drayton Osvle 549 Most like to that sharpe- 
sighted Alcatras, That beates the Aire above the liquid 
Glasse. 1692 Coles, Alcatrace, a fowl like a Heron. 

+ 3 . ? A species of albatross (‘ prob. the sooty al¬ 
batross, Diomedcafuliginosa’ ; Prof. Newton). Obs. 

*77 S Dalrymfle in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 403 Two black 
alcatrasses. Many pintado birds, sheerwaters, etc., one 
alcatras s. 

II Alcavala (alkavada\ [Sp, atcabala, alcavala, 
ad. Arab. idL-iJl al-qabdlah the tax, duty, impost 
(Fr. gabelie), f. qabala to receive.] (See quot.) 

1776 Aoam Smith IV. N. (1869) II. v. ii. 498 The famous 
A tcavala of Spain .. was at first a tax of ten percent.. upon 
the sale of every sort of property. 1846 Prescott Ftrd. 4- 
I sab. 111 . xvi. 167 The alcavalas of the grandmasterships of 
the military orders. 

II Alcayde (adkFi-d, Sp. alkardtr). Also 6 al- 
caydy, b alcaid. [Sp. alcaide, formerly alcayde, 
the captain of a castle, ad. Arab. jJlflJl al-qatid 
the leader, f. qdda to lead.] The governor or com¬ 
mander of a fortress ; the warden of a prison ; (in 
Spain, Portugal, Barbary, etc.) 

1502 Arnold Chron. (1811)232 The honorable Peter Gracia 
Camayl, alcaydy ordinary of this said towne. 1698 Lond. 
Gaz. mmmccccxxii/i The Alcayde, who Commands the 
Moors. 1707 / bid. mmramcccli/2 Into the Custody of the 
Alcaid of Tangier. 1846 Prescott Ferd. 4- 1 sab. II. xiii. 
30 The sufferings of the citizens softened the stem heart of 
the alcayde. 

^ Sometimes confounded with Alcalde. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., A lea id is also written Alcade, 
Alcalde, and Alcayd. The Spanish alcaid answers in good 
measure to the French prevost, and English justice of peace. 

II Alcazar (alka*j>ar). [Sp., a fortress, a castle, 
ad. Arab. al-qafr = al the qafr in pi. a castle.] 
A palace, fortress. 

1615 Bedwell Arab. Trudg., Alcasar, Alkazar , The 
palace, the kings house. 1846 Prescott Ferd. $ /sab. II. 
ix. 454 Their permanent residence was assigned in the old 
alcazar of Seville. 

t Alee. Obs. [a. L. alee (also alces).] An elk. 
1541 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 81 Alces, brought for the 
nonce out of the great wooddes of Germany. 1617 Horn & 
Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. xvii. § 193 The alces hide cannot be 
ierccd with cutting. 1678 Phillips, Alee, a wild Beast. . 
ath no joynts in his legs, and therefore doth never lye down 
but lean to Trees..This beast in English we answerably 
call an Elk. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., The A Ice or Elk. 

Alchahest, obs. form of Alkahest. 
Alchemic (selke-mik), a. ; also alchym-. [ad. 
med. L. alch irn ic-us o r Fr. c Ich im ique. See Alchemy 
and -ic.] Of or pertaining to alchemy. Also jig. 

1815 F. Barrett Alchem. Philos. Pref., The same alche- 
mic knowledge is ascribed to Saint John the Divine. 1835 
Blacku\ Mag. XXXVII. 440 Sweet as ottar of roses dis¬ 
tilled by the alchymic sun. 1836 R. Vaughan Ho. w. Mys* 
tics II. vm. viii. 290 Theosophists who mingled in hopeless 
confusion, religious doctrine, and alchemic process. 

Alchemical (selke-mikal), a. ; also 6-7 alchi- 
micall, 7-9 alchymical. [f. med. L. alchimic-us or 
Fr. alchimique + -al.] Of or relating to alchemy. 

1585 Thvnne in Holinshed III. Jt68/a Alchimicall art. 
1605 Camden Rem. (1657) 187 Made by projection or multi- 
plication alchymicall. 1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. v. xxxvl 
264 The later Greeks had likewise many alchemical writers, 
1853 Faraday Lect. Introd. 9 The early days of chemical, 
or more properly speaking, alchemical philosophy. 

Alchemically (aelkeTnikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an alchemical manner; according to 
alchemy. Alsoyfc. 

*657 Camden Rem. (ed. 6) 187 Raymond Lully would 
prove it as Alchymically. 1801 W. Taylor in Month. Mag, 
Al. 132 Earth which has been alchemically exposed to the 
sun's ra>*s. 

Alchemico- (aelke*mikt)), combining adverbial 
form of Alchemic (cf. Acuto-) ; = prcc. 

1856 R. Vaughan Ho. w. Mystics II. vm. vii. 74 The al¬ 
ch emico-astrotheologico jargon of the day. 

Alchemist (sedkfmist). Forms: 6 aDcemyste, 
alckmist, 6-7 alchimist(e, alcumist, 6-9 al- 
chymist, 7- alchemist, [a. OFr. alquemiste, al- 
kern isle ; cf. It. alchimista, a. med. L. alchymisla : 
see Alchemy and -1 st. Earlier forms were Alche- 
mister, Alkanamyer.] One who studies or prac¬ 
tises alchemy. Also fig. 

1514 Barclay Cyi. ff Uplandyshnt. (1847) 23 As Alke- 
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mystys, wenynge by polecy Nature to alter. 1546 Supplic. 
Comm. 77 An alckmist, or a goldsmith. 1578 Lyte Doaocns 
t. xciv. 136 Alchimistes also do make great accompt of this 
herbe. 1607 Shaks. Pinion v. i. 117 You are an Alcumist, 
make Gold of that. 153s Quarles Embl . tv. iv. <1718) 203 
lvord, what an alchymist art thou, whose skill Transmutes 
to perfect good from perfect ill! 1790 Burke Er. Revot. 
250 Delivered over blindly to every projector and adventurer, 
to every alchymist and empiiic. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Eos. 
(1858) 146 Brightening London-smoke itself into gold vapour, 
as from the crucible of an alchemist. 

t A lchernister. Obs. Forms 4-5 alcamister, 
-ystre, alkamyster(e, -istre, 5-6 alchymister, 0 
alcumistcr. [f. OFr. alqttcmisle, alkemiste + -Kit I, 
the native termination of the agent being added, 
as in barrist-cr, chorist-er, astronom-er, etc.] The 
earlier form of Alchemist. 

c 1386 Chaucer Chan. 1 'em. Frol. 4 T. 651 Whan this a lea* 
mister saugh his tyme [v.r. alcaniystre, alkamystre, -mistre, 
-mystere, .mistrie). 1477 Norton Orel. A Ich. in Ashm. (1652) 
jo An Alchimister wise. 1576 Baker tr. Gesuer's Jervell 0/ 
Health 173 b, A certaine Alchymister in Padua. 1586 Kerne 
Blaz. Gen trie Of the nature of Alcumisters. 

Alchemistic (aelk/mi stik), a .; also 7-9 al- 
chym-. [f. Alchemist + -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
alchemy or alchemists. 

1689 Packe tr. Glauber \. 240 The Alchymistick Virtues 
absconded in Vitriol. 1846 Sabine tr. Humboldt's Cos nr. 
(1849 1 •• 342 What was accidentally remarked in alchemis- 
tic laboratories. 1854 Lady Lytton* Behind Scenes 11 . it. xiii. 
310 The true alchymi.stic secret of accumulation—that of 
saving farthings. 

Alchemistical (relk/mi stikal\ a .; also 6 
alcum-, 7 alchim-, 7-9 alehymistical. [f. Al¬ 
chemist + -ical. In earlier use than Alchkmistic.] 
Of or relating to alchemists, or to their pursuits. 

1560 J. Da us tr. Sleidanc's Comm. 119 b, Chaungcth leade 
into golde, farre exceadinge all the Alcumisticall multi¬ 
pliers that euer were. 1653 A. Wilson James /, 155 A new 
Alchimistical way to make Gold and Silver Lace with Cop¬ 
per. 1754 Huxham in Phil. Trans . XLV 1 II. 835 What¬ 
ever may have been boasted by the alchymistical visionaries. 
18*9 Ed in. Rev. L. 257 The style is alchymistical, and there¬ 
fore obscure. 1858 Cassell's Art Treas. 294 Vandyck .. im¬ 
poverished himself in his alchemistical researches. 

t ATcliemistiiig, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Alchemist 
used as a vb.+ -1NG 1 .] Alchemical treatment; 
transmutation ; counterfeiting. 

1648 9 C. Walker Hist. Inde/>. ui. 50 It is a Mocking, a 
Counterfeiting, an Adulterating and Alchimisting of Justice. 

+ A 1 chemistry Ikfmistri). I Obs. Forms: 
6-7 alcum-, alchumistrie, 7 alcum-, alchym-, 
8- alchemistry. [f. Alchemist + -ky, Cf. chem- 
ist-ry , sophist-ry, rogue-ry, etc.] The art or prac¬ 
tice of the alchemists ; alchemic art, alchemy. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 134 The bokes of alccmetry, Plane- 
metry and eke also. 1553 87 Foxe^I. M. 1x596) 1246/2 
Vou commanded Multiplication and Alcumistrie to be prac¬ 
tised, to abuse the kings coine. 1609 N. Breton Poste 10. 
Pack., Touching Alchymistry I heare much but believe Utile. 
1611 CoTCR.j^/^wwfi’i Alchumie, Alchumistrie. 1701 Berg¬ 
man* Client. Ess. III. 134 A person who has no faith in the 
changes of alchemistry. 1817 Drake Shahs. <5- Times II. 
154 Alchemistry was one of the foolish pursuits of the day. 

Alchemize toelk/maiz), v. Forms: 7 alcu- 
mise,-ize, 7-9 alchymize, 7-alchemise,-ize. [f. 
Alchkm-ist, which on analogy of words in -1ST, 
implied a vb. in -ize. Cf. baptist and baptize .] To 
change, as by alchemy; to transmute. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertne's Commotnu. (1878' 43 The Artificer 
[would] Alcumize his Instruments into gold. 1683 tr. Eras¬ 
mus Mor. Encom. 94 These subtleties are Alchymizcd to a 
more refined Sublimate. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 
231 Darkly brown thy body is, Till the sunshine, striking 
this (/.<?. the hair], Alchemisc its dulness. 

Alchemized (sedk/maizd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed.] Changed, as by alchemy; transmuted ; 
hence, counterfeit. 

1647 Ward Simple Cob. (1843) 5 Alchytmzed coines. 18x8 
Keats Endyrn. l 78* Till we shine Full alchemiz'd and free 
of space. 

Alchemizing' (arlk/inaizig), ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. + -ing*.] Transmuting, transforming as if 
by alchemy. 

1873 Symonds Grk. Poets i. 29 The alchemizing touch of 
the Greek genius had transformed languages, cities. 

Alchemy (arlk/mi). Forms : 4-5 alkamy(e, 
alknamy(e, alkenamye, -emye, alconomy(e, 5 
alcanamy, 6 alkemy, alcomye, alchumie, 6-7 
alchimie, -ymie, 7 alkimy, -camy, -corny, 7-8 
alchimy, 6- alchymy, 7- alchemy, [a. OFr. 
alquitnic, -emie , -hemic, -camit (also ar-), ad. med. 
L. alehimia (Pr. alkimia, Sp. alquimia , It. ale hi - 
mi a), a. Arab. \ . t X . \\ al-ktmm, i.e. at the + 
himld, apparently a. Or. x TJ A nrt > X r U JLiia ) found (c. 
300) in the Decree of Diocletian against ‘the old 
writings of the Egyptians, which treat of the x*?A“ a 
(.transmutation) of gold and silver* ; hence the 
word is explained by most as ‘ Egyptian art,* and 
identified with XW 1 * 1 * Gr. form U n Plutarch) of 
the native name of Egypt (land of Khem or Khami , 
hieroglyphic Khmi , 1 black earth,’ in contrast to the 
desert sand). If so, it was afterwards etymolo¬ 
gically confused with the like-sounding Gr. yyi xcm, 
pouring, infusion, f. pf- stem to pour, 
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cf. x*W* juice, sap, which seemed to explain its 
meaning ; hence the Renascence spelling alchy- 
mia and city mis try. Mahn ( Elym . Unt. 69) how¬ 
ever concludes, after an elaborate investigation, 
that Gr. xvpria was probably the original, being 
first applied to pharmaceutical chemistry, which was 
chiefly concerned with juices or infusions of plants; 
that the pursuits of the Alexandrian alchemists 
were a subsequent development of chemical study, 
and that the notoriety of these may have caused 
the name of the art to be popularly associated with 
the ancient name of Egypt, and spelt xw fta * 
as in Diocletian’s decree. From the Alexandrians 
the art and name w ere adopted by the Arabs, w hence 
they returned to Europe by way of Spain. Of the 
14-15thc.forms,^4-^w/9'wasevidentIy assimilated 
to Astronomy, the two sciences going together.] 

1 . The chemistry of the Middle Ages and 16th c.; 
now applied distinctively to the pursuit of the 
transmutation of baser metals into gold, which 
(with the search for the alkahest or universal 
solvent, and the panacea or universal remedy) con¬ 
stituted the chief practical object of early chemistry. 

136a Langl. P. Pi. A. xi. (152 Astronomye is hard fungi 
157 Expc rimentis of Alconomye { v . r. alkenemyc, alknamye |. 
1377 Ibid B. x. 212 Experiment* of alkamye [v.r. alke- 
nemye, alconomie, alle kyn amye] * poeple lo deccyuc. 
1393 Gower Con/. II. 84 They fbunde thilke experience 
Which cleped is alconomy. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. 
xvm. xvi. (1495 776 The asshes of a cokairice be acountyd 
good and protiytable in werkyng of Alkamye : and namely 
in tornynge and chaungynge of inetallc. 1S09 Barclay 
Ship 0/Footes 11570 211 The vayne and disceatfull craft of 
alkemy. 1601 Shaks. Jnt. C. 1. iii. X59 That which would 
appeare Offence in vs, His Countenance, like lichest Al- 
cnymie, Will change to Venue. i6zt Burton Altai. Met. 
I. li. iv. vti. 1651 > 167 What is.. Alcumy, but a bundle of 
errors? 1683 Pettus E/eta Min. 11. 1 Alchimie.. an Art 
of Distilling or Drawing Quintessences out of Metals by 
Fire. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4- /•'. I. 371 Philosophy, with the 
aid of exj>erience, has at length banished the study of al¬ 
chymy. 1837 Whewell Induct. Sc. • 1S57* I. 232 It has been 
usual to say that Alchemy was the mother of Chemistry. 

2 . Jig. Magic or miraculous power of transmuta¬ 
tion or extraction. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xxxiii, A glorious morning. . Guilding 

{ )ale streames with heaucnly alcumy. 1640 Quarles i iuhir. 
xiii, It is a Princely Alchymie, out o a necessary Warre to 
extract an honourable Peace. 1824 Byron Don. /. 11. cciii, 
Wisdom, ever on the watch to rob Joy of its alchemy. 1872 
Blackie Lays 0/ Highl. 35 Toilsome Nature's patient al¬ 
chemy. 

ftJ. A metallic composition imitating gold : ‘al¬ 
chemy gold.* Hence applied to a trumpet of such 
metal, or of brass as its chief constituent. Obs. 

1440 Promp. Par~o., Alkamye, metalle 1499 alcamyn' At - 
kamia. 1483 Cath. Angl. Alcanamy, corinthmm. is i 3 
Douglas cEnet's xu. iv. 130 In byrnist gold and finest 
alcomyc. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. Conch, Coines of 
gold, silucr, alcumy and copper. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 
£16 Four speedy cherubim Put to their mouths the sound¬ 
ing alchymie. 1677 Loud. Gaz. mcclxiv 4 One Livery Coat.. 
with Alcomie Buttons. 1691 Ibid, mmdclxxxvi/4 A HairCam- 
let Wastecoat with Alkimy Buttons. 1695 Ibid, mmmlxxi/4 A 
strip’d Wastcoat with plain Alcomy Cuffs. 1812 W. Tennant 
Anster hair v. ii, King James’s trumpeter aloud should 
cry Through his long alchemy the famous name. 

+ 4 Jig. Glittering dross. (‘All is not gold that 
glitters.’) Obs. 

1591 Harrington Orl Fur. (Trenctt-SY/. Gl. 4 1 ! Though the 
show of it were glorious, the substance of it was dross, and 
nothing but alchymy and cozenage. 

5 . alt rib. (See 3.) 

1657 J. Trapp Comm. Ps. xiii. 6 II. 600 Alchimic-gold .. 
will not passe the seuenth fire, 
t ATchemy, v. Obs .; also alchyme, alkime. 
[f. Alchemy so. 3. Cf. to silver, tin , lacquer , etc.] 
To plate or wash with another metal; to alloy. 

1615 T. Adams Blache pern'll 42 So true Cold is alchymed 
over with a false sophistication. i6aa Malynes Anc. Laxo- 
Merch. 277 They cause them to be Alkimed like silver. 
1627 Feltham Resolves 1. xviiL (1677) 3a It will Alchymy 
the gold of vertue. 

Alchermes, obs. form of Alkermes. 

Alchim- : see Alchem-. 
t A-lchimistie, = Alchemistry (?misprint.) 

1578 FLORto xst Frutes 14 There are others that practise 
a newe kynde of Alchimistie. 

t Alchitran, alkitran. Obs. Forms: 4 a]- 
katran, 7 alkitrum, 8 alchitran, -am, -kytran. 
[a. OFr .alketran, al quit ran, a. %\>.al quit ran, I’g- al- 
catrao(yt\z&\*.alquitranum,atchitrum , It. calrame , 
mod.Fr. goudran , -on), ad. Arab. al-qalran 

or al-qitran, the resin of fir-trees, pitch, tar; f. <7^- 
tara to drop.] The liquid resin or pitch which flows 
from fir-trees ; extended by the early chemists to: 
a. oil of cedar and juniper; b. mineral pitch, tar, 
bitumen ; and, vaguely, to other substances. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1035 Alum & alkaplran, that angre 
am bobe. 1366 Maundev. ix. 99 About that (Dead) See 
growethe moche Atom and of Alkatran. i6s8 J. R. Mouffet's 
Theat. Jits. 1123 Abenzoar prescribes, to anoynt the hair with 
the lesser Centaury, and Alkitrum. _ 1733 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., Alchitrant , among the alchemists, denotes sometjmes 
the oil of juniper, sometimes liquid pitch, and sometimes 
arsenic prepared by ablution. This is otherwise written at- 


chilram and alchitran; sometimes alchyiran and alkytran. 
1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., A Ichitrum , A Ichytran, A Iketran , A Iki. 
train,Alhitran, (variously expl. as) the impure liquid resin 
of Finns sylvestris\ a resin obtained from the cedar tree ; 
oil of cedar; oil of juniper; pix tiguida or tar; arsenic pre¬ 
pared by washing; a term for the residuum after distillation. 

t Alchi trean, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. med. L. 
ale hit re-us adj. f. ale hit rum (see prec.) + - an.] Of 
or pertaining to the resin of the Pine. 

1560 P. Whitehorse Ord. Sould. (1588* 46 For to make 
them (fireworks), there must be taken Rosen Alchitrean, 
quicke Brimstone, etc. 

Alchym-: see Alchem-. 

+ Alchymi*strical,« Alchemistical (rmispr.). 

168a Scarlett Exchanges A 4 Pref., As if there were some 
Alchyniistrical cunning used by them. 

t Alchymusie. Obs. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xxv. (1617' 429 Afterward he 
(who would prophecy) must gather together the bcames of 
the Skie into a mirror, which they call Alchymusie, made 
according to the Rules of Catoptrick. 

Alcion. obs. form of Haicyo.v. 

Alccate, alcohate v ® lkt? h)rit). A shortened 
form of Alcohol \tf. 

1828 Pen. Cycl. (1833 t. 2S1/2 Dr. Graham has shown that, 
like water, it (alcohol] combines with bodies in definite pro* 
ortions: these compounds lie call- alcoates. 1833 Fvrn 
Chew. led. 3 649 The chlor ds of common metals were found 
to be atted on in ilie same way. aki ates being formed. 1875 
Url Ditt. Arts 1 . 58 Alcoholatcs or Alcoates. 

Alee gene ruIkAl.^/n . [niod, f. Alco ik l> 4- 
-gk.n L taken as - ] roducer.] 'l hc vapour-cooler in 
distilling apparatus. 

1828 S. Gray Cperat. Client. 767 The dephlcgmator, or al- 
cogenc, cuntained in the tub. 

Alcohol v oe lk^hpl . AIso6 SaIcocl,alcho h)ol, 

alcohole. Ta. med. L. alcohol, ad. Arab. 
al-ko'Pt ‘colljrium,’ the fine powder used lo stain 
the eyelids, f. kahala, llcb. hdkhal to 

stain, paint: see Ezekiel xxiii. 40, It appeared in 
ling., ns in most of the mod. langs. in iCtli c. Cf. 
Fr. alcohol , now alcool.'] 

tl . 01 ig. The fine metallic powder used in the 
East to ^ain the e\elids, tic.: powdered ore of 
antimony, stihnite. or antimon) trisi.lphide kno\sn 
to the Greeks in this use as 77. a »1 orifxfu ; 

also, sometimes, powdered galena or lead e re. Obs. 

(Minsheu .V/. Piet. I if 23 A /« ohdi: a drug called Anii- 
monium ; it is a kinde of white stone found in silucr mynes. 
Johnson Lex. Lhym. 1657 12 Ahvhol esi antimonium si\e 
st.bium.] x6xs Sasdys Tray. 67 They put betMcene the 
eye-lids and the eye a certaine bla*.k powder . . made c>f a 
minerall brought from the kingdeme of Fez, and called 
Alcohole. 1626 Bacon Syha § 7^.9 '1 Ik Tvrkcs have a I‘-lack 
Powder, made of a Mineral called Akohole; which with a 
fine long Pencil they lay under their K>e-l.ds 1650 1 ui.wer 
Anthropomet. iv. 69 A Mineral called Alcohol, w .ih whi* h 
they colour the hair of their Eye-brows. 1819 l ait tot. s.v., 
The ladies of Barbary tinge their hair, and the edges of their 
eyel ds, with a Ik a. hoi. the powder of lead ore .. That which 
is employed for ornament and is principally antimony, is 
called al-cohol or ispltahany. 

f 2 . Hence, bv extension (in early Che ml ): Any 
fine impalpable powder produced by trituration, or 
especially by sublimation; as alcohol mai Its red v.ctd 
iron, alcohol of sulphur flower o( brimstone, etc. Obs. 

1543TRAHERON tr. I'igo'sChtruig.y The barbarous auctours 
use ah ho hoi, or as I fynde it sonttlymes wryien alcojoll , for 
moost fine poudre. \AlcoJoll is Catalan.) 1605 Iimme 
Quersit. 1. xvi. 83 If this glasse be made most thinne in al- 
chool. 1657 Phys. Diet., A tcolismus, is an ope ration.. which 
reduceth a matter into allcool, the finest pouderthatis. 1661 
Lovell Anim. <y Min. 3 The alcohol of an Asses spleen. 
1751 Chambers Cycl., Alcohol is sometimes also used for a 
very fine impalpable powder. x8ia .Sir H. Davy Client. 
Philos. 310 ,1 have already referred to the alcohol of sulphur. 

+ 3 . By extension to fluids of the idea of subli¬ 
mation: An essence, quintessence, or ‘spirit/ ob¬ 
tained by distillation or ‘rectification’; as alcohol 
of wine, essence or spirit of wine. Obs. 

(Ljbavius Alchymia (1594) has vini alcohol vel v in unt al. 
calisat uni a mispr. or perhaps misconception for akoliza- 
tum, see Alcoholizated; Johnson Lex.Chym. (1657) 13, 
A Icohol vini. quando omnis superfluitas vini a vino separa¬ 
tor, ita ut accensum ardeat donee totum consumatur, nihilque 
fascum aut phlegmatis in fundo remaneat.) 1672 Phil. Trans. 
VII. 5059 Assisted by the Alcool of Wine. 1706 Phillies, 
Alcahol or Alcool , the pure Substance of anything separated 
from the more Gross. It is more especially taken for a most 
subtil and highly refined Powder, and sometimes for a very 
pure Spirit: Thus the highest rectified Spirit of Wine is 
called Alcohol Vini. 1731 Arbuthnot Aliments (J.) Sat 
volatile oleosum .. on account of the alcohol or rectified 
spirit which it contains. *753 Chambers Cycl.Supp., Al- 
coholh used by modern chemists for any fine highly recti- 
fied spirit. Ibid. Method of preparing Alcohol oj IVine. 
1794 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 395 Alcohol of gall 
nut ttincture of gall nut). t . 

b. fig. Quintessence, condensed spirit. 

1830 Coleridge Led. Shaks. 11 . 117 Intense selfishness, 
the alcohol of egotism. ... 

4 . (Short for alcohol 0f wvte, this being the most 
familiar of * rectified spirits.’) The pure or rectified 
spirit of wine, the spirituous or intoxicating element 
in fermented liquors. Also, popularly , any liquor 
containing this spirit. Absolute or anhydrous al¬ 
cohol : alcohol entirely free from water. 
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1753 Chambers Cycl. St///, s.v. Spirit, Water is a solvent 
to alcohol or spirit of wine. 1760 Phil. Trans. LI. 824 Al¬ 
cohol, or spirit of wine, has been more generally used. 1806 
Vince Hydrost. ii. 25 Pure spirits, called alcohol. 18x4 Sir 

H. Davy Agric. Chart. 134 The intoxicating powers of fer- 
nuented liquors depend on the alchohol that they contain. 

1873 Cooke Cheat. 14 Alcohol has never been frozen. 1875 
U«e Diet. Arts i.43 The separation of absolute alcohol 
would appear to have been first effected about 1300 by Ar- 
nauld de Villeneuve. Ibid. 65 if wood-spirit be contained 
in alcohol, it maybe detected .. bv the test of caustic potash. 
1879 Ridge Temper. Printer 129 Life assurance offices have 
found that the average length of life of total abstainers is 
greater than that of drinkers of alcohol. 

5 . Organ. Chan. An extensive class of com¬ 
pounds, of the same type as spirit of wine, com¬ 
posed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, some of 
which are liquid and others solid. 

They may be regarded as water (HOH> with one of its 
hydrogen atoms replaced by a hydro-carbon radical as 
Methyl <CIla>. Ethyl <CzHy, Propyl CjU r', Butyl >CiII»), 
Amyl (CiHn) etc., according to the character of which, the 
alcohol is ntottocarbon or methyl, dicarbon or ethyl , tri- 
carbon or firo/yl, etc.; or as paraffins (Methane Clli, 
Ethane C2 H«, Propane C* If-, etc.i w ith one or more of their 
hydrogen atoms replaced by equivalent atoms of hydroxyl 
(HO), according to the number of which atoms replaced, 
the alcohol is monatomic , diatomic, triatomic , etc. Tri¬ 
carbon alcohols are /rimary or secondary, tetracarbon 
and higher alcohols are /rimary , secondary, or tertiary , ac¬ 
cording as the carbon atom united to the hydroxyl atom is 
aKo directly in contact with one, two, three other carbon 
atoms of the molecule. Isomeric alcohols are such as have 
the same percentage composition but a different arrange- 
mem of atoms in the complex molecule, and are physically 
different substances. The number of possible alcohols is ap¬ 
parently unlimited. [This extension of the name to a genus 
was made by Dumas and Peligot in 1834-5, in pointing out 
the analogy between wood-spirit Methyl alcohol* and spirit 
of wine; in 1836, they identified another member of the series 
in ethal(Cetyl alcohol ; in 1844, Cahoursfound another Amyl 
alcoholrin Fusel oil; after which the recognition of* alcohols* 
went ou rapidly.] 

Common vinous or vinic) Alcohol see prec. sensei is a 
/rimary , monatomic, dtcarbon or ethyl alcohol, C2 H« 0 , and 
may be considered as water, in which one atom of hydrogen 
is replaced by an atom of ethyl, or C2H1; thus C2H5. OH 
instead of H . OH. 

1850 D au be ny Atom. Theory vii. fed. 2 222 The term.. 
alcohol indicates a class, some members of w hich, far from 
being volatile, are not even liquid. 1863 Watts Diet. Client. 
(1872 I.99 The first eight alcohols are liquid. Cetyl alcohol 
is a solid fat: cerylic and myricylic alcohols are waxy. 1875 
Urr Diet. Arts 1 . 42 We speak of the various alcohols. Of 
these, common or vinous alcohol is the best known. 1879 
(J. Gladstone in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 106/1 Resistance 
lo the action of Alcohols, Acids, and Alkalies. 

Alcoholate (a-lktfh/ririt). Chew. [f. Alcohol 
+ -ate. Conlr. forms Alcoatk, Alcohate, arc also 
found.] A crystalline compound in which alcohol 
acts as water of crystallization. 

1863 in Watts Diet. Chew. 1875 Ure Diet. A rts 1 .58 Alco- 
holates are in general rather unstable combinations, and are 
almost always decomposed by water. 

Alcoholature (celktjh/’ latiu^j). Med. [f. mod. 
L. alcoholdt-us alcoholized + -ure.] An alcoholic 
tincture prepared with fresh plants. 

a 1864 Parrish Pharmacy k 1374-603 The class of tinctures 
called by the French alcoolaturcs. 1879 Syd. Sec. Lea., In 
the same manner are prepared .. alcoolatures of leaves of 
pulsatilla. 

Alcoholic (a.lk£?hp lik\ a. [f. Alcohol +-ic.] 

I . Of or belonging to alcohol. 

1790 Kerr tr. Lavoisier’s Cheat. 51 The combination of 
alkohol with caloric, becomes alkoholic gas. 1800 Howard 
in Phil. Trans. XC. 217 The alcoholic liquor was likew ise 
evaporated to a dry salt. 1809 Nicholson in Brit. Encycl. 
V. H.xvi, In making alcoholic tinctures. 1836 C. Reuding 
Mod. I Pines xv. ed. 2' 326 Some ingenious observations .. 
upon the alcoholic principle in wine. Ibid. App. xxviii. 411 
The mean alcoholic strength of w ines. 1845 Pen. Cycl. Supp. 
I. 73/r A moderate use of alcoholic drinks. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragnt. Sc. <ed. 6) ll.xii. 260 The true alcoholic fermenta¬ 
tion. 1882 Med. Tent/, jfrnl. No. 50.77 Symptoms of chronic 
alcoholic poisoning. 

2 . Preserved in alcohol. 

185a Dana Crt/stacea 1.185 The specimen, an alcoholic one, 
has a pale browm colour. 

3 . Using or employing alcohol. 

1856 Kane A ret. Ex/lor. II. 405 The differences which al¬ 
coholic thermometers exhibit. 

B. sb. pi. Alcoholics »alcoholic liquors. 
AlcoholicaUy (adkohp-likali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-al + -ly 2 .] In an alcoholic manner; after ihe 
manner of alcohol. 

1876 tr. SchutzenbcrgePs Ferment. 187 Dextrin, inulin, and 
sugar of milk do not ferment, alcoholically, in the presence 
of Nlucor racemosus. 

Alcoholicity (a;dk£hpli*sTti). [f. Alcoholic + 
-ity. Cf. catholicity.'] Alcoholic quality. 

1874 H. VtzETKLLY Re/. Vienna Exhib. iv. 8 A wine dis¬ 
tinguished .. by greater alcoholicity. 

Alcoholimetric (ttlkflhpdime'trik), a. Chan. 
= Alcoholometric. 

1869 Eng. Meek. 7 May 148/2 The alcoholimetric degree 
of the solution rises. 

Alcoholism (arlkJhplrz’m). [ad. mod. L. <7/- 
coholismus ; see under Alcohol 2, and -ism.] The 
action of alcohol upon the human system ; diseased 
condition produced by alcohol. 

1852 M. Hess Chron. AIkohols-Krank. Pref., Ich habe 
dieser Krankheit einen neuen Namen, nSmlich Alcoholis- 


nttis chronicus beigelegt. i860 W. Marcet Chron. A Ic. 
Intox. Introd., The valuable publication on chronic alcohol¬ 
ism by Magnus Huss of Stockholm. 1869 Daily News 8 Dec., 
i he deaths of 2 persons from alcoholism. 1879 tr. Busch's 
Bismarck II. 180 The doctors complain of the bad effects of 
alcoholism, which makes slight wounds serious. 1882 Med. 
Tern/. Jt-nl. No, 52. 160 The term alcoholism . . denotes 
merely cases which come directly from the toxic action of 
alcohol. 

+ Alcoholizated, ///. a. Obs. ; also alco- 
lizatod. [f. mod. L. alco{ho)lizdPus ; see Alcohol 
I 3 + -ED.] = A LCOHOLIZEI > 2. 

1641 French Distill, iv. (1651)09 Of the best alcolizated 
Wine. Ibid. vi. 192/I he best alcholizated Spirit of Wine. 

Alcoholization (Jfcdktfhplaizc^jan). [ad. mod. 
L. alcoholTzdtioncm n. of action f. alcoholizdre : see 
I Alcoholize. Cf. Fr. alcoolisalion .] 

11 . Reduction to a fine powder; pulverization, 

, sublimation. Obs. 

1678 Phillips , Alcoholization, a reducing of any solid mat¬ 
ter into an extream fine and subtle powder. 1733 Chambers 
Cycl. Su//., Alcoholization is also used for pulverization. 

f 2 . Refinement lo an essence or essential spirit; 
rectification of a spirit. Obs. 

1678 Phillips, Alcoholization , in Liquids, is the depriving 
of Alcohols or Spirits of their flegm or waterish part; so 
that they consume and fume away with the matter wherein 
they were dipt. 1721 15 ailev, Alcoholization , a reducing 
Bodies to a fine and impalpable Powder; also a freeing of 
•Spirits from Phlegm and waterish Parts. 1753 Chambers 
j Cycl. Sn//., A Icoholization is one way of volatilizing alkali's. 

3 . Saturation with spirit of wine. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Alcoholisation, the saturation or mix- 
I ture of a substance with alcohol. 

4 . Subjection of the human or animal syslem to 
the influence of alcoholic stimulants. 

1852 I/lust r. Loud. A*. 23 Sept. 327 Fifteen pigs were treated 
! daily upon various descriptions of alcohol, and then killed 
after the process of alcoholisation had gone on for some time. 
1871 Sat. Rev. 1 Apr. 398/2 Misery, discord, perhaps disgrace 
follows neglect of incipient alcoholization. 

Alcoholize ucdkclhrhi z , z\ [ad. mod. L .a/cd- 
holizd-rc : see Alcohol 3 and -1 zk. C f. Fr. alcoholiscr .] 
11 . To reduce to an impalpable powder; to 
sublime. Obs. 

1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery s Chytn. <ed. 2) 40 To Alcohol¬ 
ize, or reduce into Alcohol, signifies to Subtilize as w hen a 
mixt is beaten into an impalpable powder, 
f 2 . To concentrate to an essential spirit, rectify. 
1686 \V. Harris tr. Lemery' s Chyrn. 1.xxii.-ed. 3'464 Spirit 
of Wine well Alcoholized. 1799 W. Taylor in Kobberds’ 
Mem. 1 . 296 Let those [literary compositions! of uncertain 
I value be afterwards concentrated .. alcoholized, and have 
their aroma distilled into a quintessential drop ofotr. 

3 . To saturate with alcohol; to subject to the in¬ 
fluence of alcohol. 

Alcoholized (arlkJh/daizd), ///. a. ; also 8 
alcol-, alcool-. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

+ 1 . Reduced to an impalpable powder or subli¬ 
mate ; sublimed. Obs. 

t 2 . Refined to an essential spirit, rectified. Obs. 
1686 [see prec.] 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su//l ., Alcoholized 
is understood of things which are reduced to an alcohol. In 
this sense, we meet with alcolized spirits, alcolized powders, 
etc. This is otherwise written alcoolized, and amounts to 
much the same as subtilized, rectified, etc. 

3 . Saturated with alcohol; subjected to the influ¬ 
ence of alcohol. 

1862 Cornh. Mag. VI. 320 The blood of alcoholized animals. 
1879 Carpenter Ment. Phyt. 11. xvii. 651 As the alcoholized 
blood takes more and more hold of the brain. 

Alcoholizing (se’lktlhpbi ziq\ vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. +-ING L] The process of converting into or 
saturating with alcohol. 

1706 Phillips, Alcoholization , the Act of Alcoholizing or 
reducing any solid Substance into a fine Powder; But in 
Liquids, it is the depriving Alcohols or rectified Spirits of 
their Phlegm or waterish Parts. 

Alcoholmeter (cclkeh/rlm/tai) = next. 

1859 Worcester. 1864 Webster cites Ure. 1882 Times 
14 Mar. 5/1 Spanish wines being admitted at a shilling per 
gallon up to 36 degrees of Sykes alcoholmeter. 

Alcoholometer (jcdktfhf lp-m/bi). [f. Alcohol 
+ -(o)meter. Cf. Fr. alcoolombtrc .] An instrument 
for measuring the proportion of absolute alcohol in 
a liquor. 

1859 in Worcester. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 59 Sykes's 
hydrometer, or alcoholometer, is the one employed by the 
Board of Excise. 

Alcoholometric (a?dk0,hptome'trik),a. [f. Al¬ 
coholometer + - ic.] Of or pertaining to alcoholo- 
metry. 

Alcoholome'trical, a. [f. prec. + -AL.] Re¬ 
lating to alcoholometry. (More common in ihe 
shortened form Alcoometrical.) 
Alcoholometry (aedktfhpl/rmetri). [f. Alcohol 
+ Gr. -fjLfjpta: see -metry.] The process of testing 
the proportion of absolute alcohol in liquors. 

1863 Watts Client. Diet. (1872) I. 81 ( Article ) Alcoholo¬ 
metry. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1 .61 [On the] Alcoholometry of 
liquids containing besides alcohol, Saccliarine Matters, etc. 

Alcohometer (selkMymnaj) = Alcoholo¬ 
meter. Craig 1847. 

Alcolizated, obs. form of Alcoijolizated. 
Aleomy(e, obs. form of Alchemy. 

II Alco'nde, Obs. [Sp. alconde , comb, of Arabic 


al the + Sp. condc count, earlL. comitan : see 
Count.] A (Spanish) count or grandee. 

c 1486 Bk.St. AlbansHeratdry(Da\\a'Na.y App. 71) Prouves 
of Knighthode done before alcondis in honour of renowme. 

Alconomy(e, obs. form of Alchemy. 

Alcool, obs. form of Alcohol. 

Alcoo'meter, -try, shortened forms of Alco¬ 
holometer, -try. 

1864 in Webster. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 58 Alcoholo¬ 
meter or Alcoometry. 

Alcoometrical (cedk^me'lrikal), a. [f. Al¬ 
coometry + -ical.] Of or pertaining to alcoo¬ 
metry ; as ascertained by an alcoholometer. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts !. 51 Alcoometrical Table of real 
Strength. 

Alcoothionic (ccdkoi^Jjaipnik), a. [f. Alco¬ 
hol l) + Gr. Oilov sulphur + -ic.] = CEnothionic. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Alcoran (ielkoran,celkoran,-sen). arch. Forms: 
4-5 alkaron, -oun, 6 alcharon, 6-7 alchoran(e, 
aleorane, alcaron, 7 alcheron, 7- alcoran 8 
alkoran. [a. (immed. from Fr. alcoran ) Arab. 

al-qordn, the recitation, reading, f. qarasa 
to recite, read.] The sacred book of Mohamme¬ 
dans ; the Koran (which is now the usual form). 

1366 Maunoev. xii. 139 The holy book Alkaron that God 
seme hem be his messa^er Machomcte. C1386 Chaucer 
Man 0/ Laves T. 199 The holy lawes of our Alkaroun 
[?*.r. alkaron], Geven by Goddes messangere Makamete. 
1532 More Con/ut. Tin dale Wks. 1557, 340/1 As the Turkes 
doe, bidde men belieue in Machometes afehoran. Ibid. 651/1 
Mahomcttcs alcharon. 1642 Howf.ll For. Trav.iArh.) 85 
They so adore the Alcoran that they never put it under 
their girdles. 1651 Calderwood //riA A 7 r^ 11843) II. 297 
The Turkes for the maintenance of their Alcaron. 1655 
Gouge Comm, llebr. iti. 7, 320 The Turks Alcheron, the Jews 
Cabala . . are .. to be detested. 1728 M organ A Igiers 11. tv. 
293 'I he first chapter of ihe Al-Coran. 1777 Hume Ess. <y 
Treat. II. 443 A sacred book, such as the Alcoran. 1796 
Morse Amer. Ceog. 11. 586 Called the Koran, or Alkoran, 
by way of eminence, as w e say the Bible, 
b. fig. 

a 1659 Cleveland Obseq. 26 A Text on which we find no 
Gloss at all, But in the Alcoran of Gold-smiths Hall 1 

Alcoran, v. Obs. [f. the sb.] To make into a 
Koran or inspired book. 

a 1678 Marvell Poems, First A tin iv., Prophecies fit to be 
alcoran’d. 

t Alcora'nal, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Alcoran + 
•alL] Belonging to the Koran. 

1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. 1834, 234 In an alcoranal 
paradise. 

Alcoranic (celkorarnik), a. ; also alk-. [f. Al¬ 
coran + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the Koran, or to 
Mohammedan theology. 

1857 Xat. Ma^. II- 403 Being removed from the Alkoranic 
school. 1859 Worcester, Alcoranic . 

t Alcora'nish, a. Obs . [f. Alcoran + -isu.] = 
Alcoranic. 

1634 T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 129 The Carcasses of some 
Alcnoranish Doctors. 1762 Parkhurst Heb. Lex. Pref. (T.), 
I have called the Alcoranish Arabic a hotch-potch of several 
corrupt dialects of the Hebrew's. 

Alcora'nist, [f- Alcoran + -ist.] One who 
adheres lo the letter of the Koran, rejecting all 
subsequent additions. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Su//., The Persians are generally al- 
koranists, as admitting the alcoran only for their rule of faith. 

II Alcorno co, alcorao’que. [Sp .alcomoquc, 
f. Arab, al the + quern oco spongy oak (Diez).J 
Spanish name of the cork-oak, the young bark of 
which is employed in tanning under the name of 
European or Spanish Alcornoque bark. Fxtcnded 
in Spanish America to various trees yielding a 
similar product ( American Alcornoque), esp. Bow - 
dichia virgilioides, and species of Byrsonima ; 
formerly also used in medicine. 

[1823 Humboldt Fora Genera VI. 376 Bcnidiehia virgili¬ 
oides, A Lorn oco incolarum.] 1832 G. Don Gen. Syst. II. 
464, B/nvdichia : At the mouth of the Orinoco where it is 
commonly called Alcorttoque. 1866 Trcas. Bot. 35, Alcor¬ 
noco or Alcorttoque Bark, the bark of several species of 
Byrsonima ; the Alcornoque of Spain is the bark of the 
cork-tree. / bid. 161, Bern'dichia : The bark is of a reddish 
brown colour, and is known as Alcornoco bark. 1873 Bent¬ 
ley Man. Bot. 459 The bark [of Bozvdichia] with that of one 
or more species of Byrsonima is said to form the American 
Alcornoco or Alcornoque Bark of commerce. 

Alcove (adk^u-y, arlkimv). [a. Fr. alcbvc, ad. Sp. 
Pg. ale ova, alcoba, ad. Arab, ilill al-qobbah, i.e. al 
ih e + qobbah a vault, a vaulted chamber; f. qubba 
to vault.] 

1 . A vaulted recess ; especially, a. 1 A recess, or 
part of a chamber, separated by an estrade or par¬ 
tition, and other correspondent ornaments; in which 
is placed a bed of state, and sometimes seats to 
entertain company/ J. In Spain applied also to 
the recess for the bed in an ordinary chamber. 

[1623 Minsheu S/. Diet., Alcoba, a closet, a close roome 
for a bed. ] 1676 D*U rfey Mad. Fickle iv. ii. (1677) 43 D’ee 
hear ’em Sir—they’re yonder in th’ Alcove. < 1678 Phillips, 
A Icove , a recess within a chamber for the setting of a Bed out 
of the way; where for state many times the Bed is advanced 
upon two or three ascents with a rail at the feet. 1688 in 









ALCOVED. 


ALDERLING- 


Burnet Own Time (T.) Of these eighteen were let into the 
bed-chamber; but they stood at the furthest end of the room. 
The ladies stood within the alcove. 1725 Pope Odyss. in. 510 
Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid, And slept beneath 
the pompous colonnade, a 1733 North Live* of Norths I. 
272 A large hall was built with a sort of alcove at one end 
for distinction. 1753 Hanway Travels (1762) I. vn. xcii- 4 22 
His bed .. was in a sntall alcove or niche. 1878 G. Mac- 
donald Ann. Quiet Xeighb. vi. 74 She emerged from a re¬ 
cess in the room, a kind of dark alcove, 
b. An arched recess or niche in the wall of any 
building or apartment, of a cave, etc. 

1786 Cowper Gratitude 33 This china that decks the alcove 
Which here people call a buffet. 1830 Milman Hist, Jews I. 
Med. 2) 21 The common cemetery., is usually hewn out of 
the rock.. with alcoves in the sides, where the coffins are de¬ 
posited. 1856 Miss M clock John Jlalif. 159 John and 1 
were in the alcove of the window. 1872 O. Shipley Gloss. 
Keel. Terms 175 in England these [Easter] sepulchres are 
often permanent alcoves. 

2 . A recess in a garden or pleasure ground, origin¬ 
ally in the surrounding wall or hedge ; but in later 
usage, Any covered retreat, a bower or summerhouse. 

1706 Addison Rosamond 1. vi, Amaranths, and Eglantines, 
With intermingling sweets have wove The particolour’d gay 
Alcove. *766 C. Anstey Rath Guide ix. 58 Some to Lin- 
comb's shady groves. Or to Simpson's proud Alcoves. 1817 
Coleridge Biogr. Lit. 249 The women and children feast¬ 
ing in the alcoves of box and yew. 1863 Mrs. Howitt tr. 
Bremer's Greece Tl. xvi. 146 A lofty rugged rock, formed by 
nature into a rude alcove. 1870 D. Rossetti Rooms , Jenny 
(1871) 123 And in the alcove coolly spread Glimmers with 
dawn your empty bed. 

Alcoved (*lktftt-vd\ ///. a. [f. prec.+ -ed.] 
Made as an alcove, vaulted, arched. 

1865 J. Cameron Malayan ind. 76 The ceilings of the 
principal rooms are alcoved. 

Alcum.: see Alciikm-. 

Alcumyn, variant of Alcamyxe, Obs. 

Alcyon, variant of Halcyon. 

Alcyon (ae-lsi/nh Zool. = Alcyon*ium. 

1868 Wright 0 rat/j IF. vi. 121 The Alcyonaria are so desig¬ 
nated from their principal type, that of the Alcyons. 

Aloyonarian (redsiJnedTian), a. and sb. [f. 
mod. L. Alcyonaria + -an.] A. adj. Belonging to 
the Alcyonaria, a sub-order of Actinoid Zoophytes; 
see Alcyon iu.m. B. sb. A zoophyte of that group. 

1878 Spry Cruise Challenger i. 13 Twelve gigantic alcy- 
onarian polyps. 1880 Moseley in 19/4 Cent. No. 38,617 The 
deep sea must be lighted here and there by greater or smaller 
patches of luminous alcyonnrians. 

Alcyonic (alsip nik), a. Zool. [f. Alcyon-H'M 
4- -ic.J Of or pertaining to Alcyonium. 

1847 in Craig. 

Alcyonite (arlsi/nsit). [f. Alcyon-ium a -m; a 
formative of names of minerals and fossils.] A 
fossil zoophyte related to Alcyonium. 

1822 J. Flint Lett.fr. Antyr. 261 The rocks contain . . 
millcjiores, favorites, alcyonites, corals. 1865 W. White 
East. Eng. II. 174 Agates, carnelians, Alcyonites . . may be 
picked up by those who know how to look for them. 

II Alcyonium (&*lsi|tfu*nii>m>. [ 1 ,., ad. Gr. d\* 
nvovtov Bastard-sponge, so called according to 
Dioscorides from its resemblance to the nest ol the 
d\/riwi' or Halcyon.] A genus of zoophyles, giving 
its name to the sub-order Alcyonaria, forming firm 
fleshy masses, a species of which is popularly 
called Dead Man's Fingers, and Cow's Paps. 

1752 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 460 Call'd madrepora, lithophy- 
ton or alcyonium. 1786 Ibid. LXXVI. 444 Infinite variety 
of corals, madrepores, alcyoniurns. 1857 Wood Com. Obj. 
Sea. vi. 116 When placed 111 clear sea-water, the alcyonium 
soon begius to put forth a few crystalline columnar polyps. 

Alcyonoid (arlsi/noid),tf. Zool. [f. Alcyon-ilm 
+ -oin.] Resembling or allied to Alcyonium. Also 
used subst . 

186* Dana Man. Geol. 163 Alcyonoid Polyps. 1872 — 
Corals i.8o The Alcyonoids include some of the gayest and 
most delicate of coral shrubs. 

t Aid, a. Obs. or dial. [OE. aid became in WS. 
eald, whence the later add, celd, yea/d, Eld ; in 
midi, it became in due course Old, but remained in 
the north as aid, auld\ mod. dial, aald, aad , and, in 
use from Scotland to Shropshire in the \V., and 
Lincolnshire in the E.] The following quotations 
illustrate the form ; for sense see Old. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke i. 18 lc am aid. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 43 An aid mon. ci 340 Hampole Pr. Con sc. 749 Aide 
men. 137$ Barbour Bruce 1.17 Aulde storys that men redys. 
1513-75 Dinrn. Oceurrents (1833) 33 The aid enemies of 
Ingland. c 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tong. (1865) 28 An aid man 
sould be wyse. 1790 Burns Tam o Y Shanter 15 Auld Ayr 
wham ne'er a town surpasses. 

t Aid, sb. Obs. 3-6. [variant of Eld :-OE. cldu, 
influenced by the adj .aid, old. Also found in midi, 
dial, as Old.] 

1 . Age, duration of life or existence. 

c 1200 Ormin 14426 pis middelkerdes aid iss all 0 sexe daless 
dadedd. 

2 . An age, or secular period of the world. 

c 1200 Ormin 2373 Swa summ i patt aid Wass la3he to ben 
fesstnedd. 

3 . Old age, the advanced state or period of life. 

1205 Lavam. 19411 Bruttes hafden muchil mode .. for pas 
kinges aide, c 1430 Seven Sages (P.) 641 He wille brynge 
the adown in olde. 1535 Stewart Cron. ScotL I. 444 Vn- 
saturabill bayth in aid and youth. 1551 Abp. Hamilton* 
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Catech. 69 a, Fra the tyme of thair youthede to the tyme of 
lhaar auld. 

tAlday, adv.pltr. Obs. [ * All Day ; ctalway.] 

1 . Everyday (see All A f ; hence, Continually, 
always. (Cf. Fr. Ions les jours , louiours.) Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. 92 pe grele tresour bat healday noin. 1387 
Trevisa Iligden vi. xvh. Rolls Ser. VII. 103 We dye alday 
|Quotidie mo Amur], but none overcomep. 1393 Gower 
Conf. Prol. 15 To hem that shall it alday rede. 1477 Bympi. 
in. Past on Lett. 794 III. 185 That wrytilh, sendith, and 
\visshith alday your wele More than hisownc. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 73/3 What shal i aldayc wryte. 

2 . The whole day, all day (which is the usual form; 
see All At. Cf. Fr. lout lc jour, tonic la journce). 

1297 R. Glouc. 197 pey ech of \s sete alday, pe beslc red 
to rede, Betere ansuere ne ssolde we fyndc. 

t Ald(e, ald-en, v. Obs. [OE. aldi-an, f. aid 
old ; still retained in 2-3 as aid-tot , ald-en ; whence 
in 3-4 ihe midi, old-cn ; see Old v. Elil-en (see 
Eldk v.) is a parallel form from \VS cald-iani] To 
grow old. 

c 825 Vesp. Ps. vi. 9 lc aldadc betwih allc feond mine. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 109 peo hearte ne aldeft naut. 

llAldea, aldee. Obs. [Pg. aldca (Fr. a Idee), 
ad. Arah. al-dayc-a the farm, village.] A 

village or villa (in Portugal or its colonics). 

1698 J. Fryer East Ind. <y Persia 71 Pleasant Aldcas or 
country scat* of the Gentry. 1780 Dunn New Diret t. led. 
no The coa*t is filled with Aldees orvillngcsof the Indians. 

Aldehydate (K-ld^hakLU -. Chem. [f. next-r 
-ate.] A salt in which aldehyde acts as a mono¬ 
basic acid. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. 1879' I. in Aldehydate of silver.. 
Aldehydate of Ammonium, Aldehyde-ammonia, or Acetyl 
Ammonium C-H3O.NH4. 

Aldehyde (wkl/haid'. [ = Al. dchfjd. abbrevia¬ 
tion for Alcohol dehydrogenation, i.e. Alcohol de¬ 
hydrogenated, or deprived of hydrogen.] 

1 . A colourless, very volatile fluid of suffocating 
smell, obtained bv the oxidation of alcohol, which 
by further oxidation is converted into Acetic Acid. 

1850 Daubesy Atom. Theory vii. ed. 2' 193 By the action 
of oxidizing agents on alcohol .. we produce aldehyde. 1862 
Cornh. Mag. VI. 320 That during the earlier stages of the 
sojourn of alcohol in the body, it was converted only to alde¬ 
hyde, or acetic acid, which are lower degree* of oxidation 
than that represented by carbonic acid and water. 

2 . An extensive class of compounds of the same 
type as the ahove ; and bearing the same relation 
to the alcohols, from each of which a corresponding 
aldehyde is derived by the removal of two atoms of 
hydrogen. (Called by Gmelin A Id ides.) 

Thus Methyl Alcohol CILO, Methyl Aldehyde CH.O: 
common or Ethyl Alcohol CsH.-. O, common or Acetyl Alde¬ 
hyde, or Acetaldehyde, C;HiO, which has two polymeric 
modifications called Metaldehyde and Paraldehyde. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. > 1879' 1 . 111 Many aldehyde* are 
obtained directly r from plants, either existing ready formed 
in the plants, or being given off as volatile oils on distilling 
the plants with water. 1873 Femmes' Chem. 538 Alde¬ 
hydes are compounds intermediate between alcohols and 
acids. 1881 Abney in Xatnre XXV. 191 Par-aldehyde has 
three molecules of aldehyde in its one molecule. 

Comb. Aldehyde-ammonia: sue Aldehydatk. 
Aldehyde Green, a dye, also called Aniline Green 
or Emcraldine, prepared by the action of aldchule 
on magenta. Aldehyde-resin, a resinous sub¬ 
stance obtained by heating aldehyde with pota>h 
in aqueous or alcoholic solution. (Watts.) 
Aj.deh.ydic (ccldThardik), a. [f. pree. 4- -ic.] 

1882 Xatnre 16 Mar. 457 The formation of albumin by 
condensation of aldehydic groups with amido group*. 

Aider (§*kbj), slO Forms: 1 alor, -aer,-er, 1-2 
air, 3 olr, 4-8 aller, 7-8 aiiar ; 4-5 aldir, aldyr, 
4- alder. By-forms : 5 eliyr, 7- eller, owler, 
ouller. [With OE. alor, alcr , cf. ON. olr, elrir , 
OlIG. elira, erila, mod. G. erle, eller. The d was a 
phoneticdevelopment, as in alder-best (see All D3), 
and the dialectal celder - cellar, etc. The historical 
form aller survived till 18th c. in literature, and is 
still general in the dialects. Owler { — aiilcr, or olr) 
used by Cotton, etc., survives in Lancashire, etc.] 
1 . A tree (A In us glulinosa) related to the Birch, 
common in wet places over the northern hemisphere, 
from Europe to NAY. America and Japan, the wood 
of which resists decay for an indefinite time under 
water. 

C700 Epinal Gloss (Sweet 38) A Inns'. alaer Erf. aler. 882 
Chart. /Elfred in Cod. Dipl. V. 124 N'orft upp of ftirc ic 
tipp on 'done ibihtlan air ; of dim ibihtan alre on scortan die. 
<-940 Sax. Lceclni. II. 32 Oxan slyppan . . it alor rinde. 
a 1300 in Wright Foe. 91 A Inns, olr. c 1386 Chaucer Knts. 
T. 2063 The names how the trees highte, As 00k, fir, birch, 
asp, aldir | v.r. alder -yr]. 1483 Cath. Angl ., An cllyrtre : 

alnns. 1502 Arnold Citron. (181 il 164 Graf it in a stoke of 
ehne or aller. 1567 Maplet Greene Forest 30 The Alder 
tree (which by corrupt and accustomed kinde of speaking 
they commonly call the Elder). 1578 Lyte Dodoens 756 
The blowinges of Alder are long tagglets, 1601 Holland 
Pliny ( 1634) I. 493 Pines, Pilch trees, and Allar, arc very 
good for to make .. pipes to conuey water. 1616 Surm.et 
Country Earwe 504 The Aller or Alder-tree .. doth serac 
.. to lay the foundations of buildings vpon, which are laid 
in the nuers, fens, or other standing waters, because it neuer 
rotlelh in the water, but lasteth as it were for euer. 1635 
Brereton Trav. (1844) 149 Cleared of the oullersand under¬ 


wood. 1676 Cotton Angler 11. (1863) 240 Plant willows rr 
owlers about it. 1727 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking 109 And to 
the sighing alders, alders sigh. 1701 NewtL Tour Eng. <v 
Sc. 240 The oak, aller, birch, and ash, shoot up from the old 
stock. 1794 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. xwiii. 434 Alder is of 
the same genus with the Birch. 1709 J. Robertson Agrie. 
Perth 206 Willows, allcrs, and other brush-wood are grabbed 
up. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 172 Amid rushes tall 
Down in the bottom alders grew. 

2 . Black Alder, Berry-bearing Alder, or, with 
modern botanists, Alder Buckthorn (A'Aamnus 
Prangttla), a European shrub, formerly thought 
to be allied to the preceding tree. 

1579 Lanciiam Card. Health <16331 10 The iuice of blaeke 
Allder . . is yellow. 1597 Gerard, Alans nigra , Blacke 
Aller. 1794 M artvn Rousseau's Bot. xvi. 206 Berry-bearing 
Alder . . grows in woods, is a black looking shrub. 1861 
Pratt Ehroer. Plants 11 , Alder Buckthorn .. Plant peren¬ 
nial .. its bark affords a good dye. 

3 . Bop. extended to various other shrubs or trees, 
as Black Alder (N. Amur \ /Vinos vcrticillatus ; 
White Alder (X.Amer.), Clethra alnifolia\ (S.Afr.) 
riatylophus trifoliaius; Red Alder (S. Afr.), Cun- 
on i a capensis. 

4 . Comb.: 

a. instrumental, as alder fringed, -skirted, etc. 
1845 Hirst Poems ^ Adown the aider-margined lane The 

throstle sings. 1858 11 . Miller Sch. a- Schnt. < 1858) 164 The 
dark hills and alder-skirted river of Sirathcarron. 

b. allrib as alder-branch, - brake , file, -tree, 

-wood ; alder-bueklhorn (see 2); alder-carr, a 
piece of wut ground where alders grow. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Poems I. 344 Near 1 he alder-brake We 
sigh. 1862 Coleman li'oodl. I Baths 62 Alder-wood, if kept 
constantly under water, is almost imperishable .. It is said 
that on Alder-piles the beautiful arch of the famous Rialto of 
Venice is supported. 1440 Promp. Parr', Aldyr-kyr (alder- 
kerre, alderkar). Alnctnm, locus nbi alni ct tales arbores 
crest nut. 

1 Alder, sb.- Obs. Forms: t aldor, -ur, 1-2 
(late WS. ealdor , 2-4 alder, alder, (aldere, 
eldere). [f. aid old + -or suffix forming sbs.; cf. 
OFris. alder parent. The pi. aldras, WS. caldras , 
‘ancestor.",’ is to be distinguished irom fldran 
(WS. icldran , yidran ‘ elders,’ cotnpar. ol aid old, 
n>cd in same sense. In Layamon the two words 
are confused.] 

1. I’a rent, ancestor, cider (chiefly in //.). [In this 
sense only in OE.; superseded by the compar. of 
the adj. aid {cald\ (/draft: see Ll.DKU.] 

? a 800 C* -t dmon Gen. it Ircini 1578 Da com a*re*>t Cam.. h«ei 
bis aldor Imj;. < 885 K. /Iu red B.rda 1. xxvji, Vre caldras 
fia icrestan menu. I— Oros. 1. i. 1 Urc yidran.| 

2. I hc head of a family or clan ; a patriarch, 
chief, prince, or ruler. Used to translate L. titles, 
as senior, pr in ceps, dominus, dux.) 

t 600 Beowulf 697 Beowulf is min nama : wille i*. asccunn 
..mill icrcndc aldre }»inum. t 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mail, 
xx vii. 1 IVulg. Otnnes prinapes sacerdotnm ct sent ores pop. 
nli\ Allc aldor sacerda -S: ;tldro ft.es folccs. r 975 Rushw. 
G. Ealle aldur sace-rda.s & ;ddrc h-vs folccs. c 1000 Ags. G. 
Ealle fiifra sacerda ealdras .. and folccs caldras. t 1160 
Hatton G. , Ealle pare sacerda ealdres.. and J>as folke scald res. 
c 1175 Cotton Hem. 219 Hare abler |<at he niibtc bcon. 1205 
I .ayam. 165^2 pu stall icon alder [1250 louerdl. Ibid. 24436 
Frolic. k c -elder we* of France (1250 king). Ibid. 3122 Aga¬ 
nippe* vve~> ihnicn 1 hiuleftett lie wes a;ldcre 11250 eldere]. 
c 1340 Caw. «v Gr. Rut. 95 A vncou)?e tale .. Of aldercs, of 
armc*, of ofier auenturus. 

t Aider, a. compar. Obs. or dial. [f. Ald old. 
In OK. tlie compar. properly took umlaut tfdra 
for aldira, whence mod. Eldkk ; but a north, and 
midi, form alder, without umlaut, appears in 12lh c. ( 
whence by usual change of long or lengthened a to 
0 the mod. Older. Alder, aulder continues to be 
the form in Sc. and north, dialects ; and occurs as 
an affected archaism in other writers c 1600.] 

1205 Lavam. 3750 Of ban aldre sustren. Ibid. 8109 pe king 
noni fireo alderc men 11250 holdc men], c 1325 E. L. At/it. 
P. A. 620 And ay the ofu*r, j?e alder J> a >' M-cre. 1581 Siuo- 
i.ky lr. Seneca's Medea 134 b. The wood in alder-time . . 

1 )id spread hi* shade on gladsome soyle ; no shade remajm- 
eth now. 1610 Holland lr. Camden's Brit. 1. 806 Those 
that liv’d in alder lime \Motl. Sc. aulder, Xorthumb. 
auder]. 

Aldor-, variant of Allf.r- gen. pi. of All, used 
in comb, as alder-best , alJer-licfest : see All D 3. 
tATderdom. Obs. Also 1 aldordom (WS. 
ealdordom). [f. Alder sb.- 4- -dom ; cf. king¬ 
dom.] Lordship, chief authority. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xix. 20'paute saldon hine fta;m 
aldordnui. a 1000 Mctr. Ps. cxiii.(cxiv.) 2 H.xfdan ealdur- 
ddm ofer Israhclas. c 1200 Ormin 18278 Ra:feh)j \>c pin all- 
derrdom. 

t ATderelde. Obs. [f. alder older (perh. con¬ 
fused with alder- in alder-most) + Eld.] Extreme 
old age. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixx. 18 Til in un-elde and alder-elde. 
t A lderling, Obs. or dial. [perh. f. Alder sb. 1 
+ -ling.] A term applied to some fresh-water 
fish, called also dialcctally allcr-trout. 

1655 Mouftet & Bens. Health's Improv. (1726) 283 Gray 
Trouts . . lurk . . like the Alderlings under the Roots of 
great Alders. Ibid. 268 Alderlings are a kind of Fish be¬ 
twixt a Trout and a Grayling. 1661 I-ovell Anim. <J- Min. 
232 Alderling.. lie ever in deep water under some old and 
great Alder. 
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Alderman (§*lcbimaen). Forms: 1-2 aldor- 
mann (late WS. ealdor-), 3 allderrmann, aldur- 
mon, 4 elder*, heldar-, aldur-, aldreman, 5 
aldir-, aldyr*, 4- alderman. (8-9 Historical 
calderman, ealdorman.) [f. OE. ahior ( caldor ): 
see Alder +Man, i.e. the man who occupied 
the position held in an earlier stage of society by 
the aldor , patriarch or chief of the clan.] 

The aldor {or caldor) was thus a natural rank, the alder¬ 
man its political equivalent. But the distinction necessarily 
faded away; the Northumbrian an 1 .Mercian Gospel glosses 
constantly have aldorntan for the WSax. caldor, and in 
WSax. itself ealdorman differed from caldor solely in its 
more restricted and technical use. 

1 . A senior, signor, superior, ruler; a noble or 
person of high rank. 

In OE. the special title of one exercising authority under 
the king, over a former kingdom, as Mercia, a district, or 
county; a viceroy or lord-lieutenant. Used alsn to translate 
Eat. princeps, sub regal us, optimas, satrapa, dux, comes, 
pr.rpositus ; and, in a more general sense, many other words, 
ns Ponti/ex, a rchitrie Units, presbyter, senator , etc. The 
special title was mostly supplanted by carl tinder the Danish 
dynasty; the more general sense continued for several cen¬ 
turies, and gave rise to 2 and 3. For the OE. title, recent 
historical writers have used the late Wcst-Saxon and Kentish 
ealdorman ; but the general OE. form was aldormann. 

a. As O.E. title. 

750 O. A'. Citron. Parker MS. Her Cupred cyning jefeaht 
uuip /Ebelhun pune ofermedan aldonnan. c 855 Ibid. an. 495 
Her cuomon twe^cn ahior.men on Bretene, Cerdicand Cyn- 
richissunu. 894 //'h/.ACkeredealdormon, and /Epcltn ealdor¬ 
man, and /Epclnop ealdorman, and ha cinges bejnas. 1205 
) .ayam. 1420 Numbert hehte he alder mun, pc sculde |?as 
ernde don. 159* Lambaroe Arch. 11635* 2 49 Before the 
divisions of the Realms into Shires, every large territorie 
had an Alderman, or Governour. 1599 Tiiynne Animadv. 
(*8651 33 Brightnolhus. aldermanne, erle, or duke, of north- 
timbtrlande. 1761 Hi me Hist. Eng. I. App. i. 03 The Alder* 
men, or governors of counties, who after the Danish times, 
were often called Earls. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. I. 76 
After the Danish conquest, the title of Ealdorman was 
changed for that of Earl. i 36 j Ed. Brougham Brit. Const, 
x. 136 The Earl, Eorldertnan, or Governor of the county. 
1876 Freeman Xorm. Com;. 1 . iii. 75 The chieftains of the 
first settlers in our island bore no higher title than Ealdor¬ 
man or Heretoga. 

b. As translation of foreign titles = Alder sbd 

r 950 Lindisf. Crosp. John ii. 8 Brengcd&em aldormen [Ags. 
4 Hatton G. caldre ; Vulg. architrielino\. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Mali. xx. 21 Ealdormenn wealda ‘5 hyra |>coda [L. & A\aldor- 
menn; Vulg. principes). e izoo Ormin* 14061 And son se 
halt bridgume comm, J>att allderrmann himm sey,de. 1387 
Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. IV. 313 Tiberius exdede many 
of pe aldermen [i.e. of the senators], c 1394 P. El. Crede 691 
Aimgelts & Arcangells .. And alle Aldermen, pat bene ante 
trouum . c 1550 Chkkm Matt, xxvii. r A 1 ye hedpriestes and 
ye aldermen of y e people, took councel again Jesus. 1618 
Bolton El or us i. i. (1636' 6 Called . . for their antiquitie, 

* Senators, 1 or Aldermen. 

t 2 . The headman, ruler, governor, or warden of 
n guild. Oh. 

1130 Pipe Boll 31 Hen. /, Ut sit aldcrmannus in Gilda 
Mercatorum [at York]. 1180 Admerciamcnta de Gildis 
adultcrlnis (Madox Hist. Excheq. 490* Gilda unde Gosceli- 
nus est Aldcrmannus. 1316 E. Eng. Gilds xxviii. 73 Be pc 
ordinauncc of pe Alderman and of pe gildc breperen. 1368 
Ibid. xx. 55 If ani hroper be ded wit-owten pe toun, he aldir- 
man xal do ps hellcman gon for pe soule. 1494 Ibid. 188 
The Alderman of the seid Gilde shalbc at Seynt Katerynis 
Chapell aforcscid, with all his Bredern. 1649 Selden Laws 
0/ling. 1. xxxiii. <173-)'50 By custom they grew to be Fra¬ 
ternities, or Corporations under one Magistrate or Head, 
whom they called Alderman. 

3 . Since the guilds became identified with the 
corporation or ruling municipal body: A magistrate 
in English and Irish cities and boroughs, next in 
dignity to the mayor; properly, as in London, the 
chief officer of a ward. 

c 1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 55 On him rtxleS lichamliche wil, 
alse eldrcne man on his burh. 1229 Lib. de Ant. Leg. 6 
Omnes aldermanni et magnates civitatis per assensum 
universorum civium. c 1330 Art/i. 4- Mcrl. 5105 The alder 
man Ich with hts ward cam. c 1386 Chaucer Prol, 372 Eue- 
rich for the wisdom hat he kan Was shaply for to beet) an 
Alderman [r. r. aldirman, aldurman]. 1428 in Heath Grocers' 
Comp. (1869'7 For thefyrste dynneriinade in the parlore lo 
oure Aldermen . .£5 64.8 d. 1594 Shaks. Rick. Ill , in. vii. 
66 The Maiorand Aldermen .. Are come to liaue some con- 
ference with his Grace. 161 x Cotgr. s.v. Abb 4 , Alderman’s 
pace, a leasurely walking, slow gate. 1629 Gaui.e Holy 
Madtt. 94 What an Alderman’s pace he comes. 1667 E. 
Chamueri.avne Gt. Brit. 1. 201 The 26 Aldermen preside 
over the 26 Wards of the City lof London]. AH the Aldermen 
that have been Lord-Mayors, and the three eldest Aldermen 
that have not yet arrived lo that honourable Estate, are by 
their Charier Justices of the Peace. 1784 Cowper So/a 61 
Elbows still were wanting; these some say, An alderman of 
Cripplegale contrived. 1878 .Stubbs Const. Hist. 111 . 565 
The title of alderman, which had once belonged to the heads 
of the several guilds, was transferred lo the magistrates of 
the several wards into which the town was divided, or to 
the sworn assistants of the mayor, in the cases in which no 
such division was made. 

+ 4 . 'Formerly, there were also Aldermen ofllun- 
dreds . 1 Chambers Cycl. 1751. 

1596 Spenser State of lret. 107 When I come to appoint 
the Alderman, that is the head of the Hundreth. 

Aldermanate (o ldaimandt). (ad. med. L. 

alder maintains, f. aldcrmannus after sen at us, eon- 
sulatus, etc. See -ate.] The office or dignity of 
alderman j the aldermen collectively. 


1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xxi. 581 We must trace the 
existence of the aldermanate . . to the ancient guild system. 

Aldermancy (^ldaimwnsi). rare. [f. Alder¬ 
man + *CY (cf. captain-cyX after magistracy, lieu¬ 
tenancy, in which the suffix, really -y, is apparently 
-cy.] The office of an alderman. (In mod. Diets.) 
ATdermane ss. An alderman’s wife. 

1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. 16 With the swate Peeresses . . 
And Aldermanesses and the Boord of Works. 

Aldermanic (§lda.imarnik), a. [f. Alderman 
+ -ic; in imitation of words of Fr., L., or Or. 
origin in -ic, as German-ic. The native adj. is 
Aldkrmanly.] Of, pertaining to, or like an aider- 
man : a. (municipal.) 

1770 Wilkes CorrA 1805) IV. 32 For fear of growing more 
dull thao usual in this thick aldermanic air. 1799 Southey 
Xoudescr. vi. Wks. 111 . 72 Aldermanic bliss. 1819 Shelley 
Pet. Bell Wks. 1839, 240 Lunches and snacks so aldermanic. 
1837 Lockhart Scott J V. xli. 166The feast Mas .. gorgeous; 
an aldermanic display of turtle and venison. 1870 Haw¬ 
thorne Eng. Xote-Bks. (18791 II. 19 Quite as dull in their 
aldermanic way. 1878 M. Hay Under the Will I. 47 The 
aldermanic luxury of turtle soup. 1882 F. Buckland Jot • 
tings An bn. Life 255 A good plump seal or an aldermanic 
walrus. 

b. (Old English.) Also caldonnanic . 

1861 Pearson E. 4 Mid. Ages Eng. 173 Probably in most 
shires there were several families of caldormanic rank, from 
whom the holder of office was selected by the king, with 
advice and consent of his witan. 

t Aldernia-nical, a. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. Alder¬ 
man 4 -- 1 CAL ] — pTec. 

1653 Brome Damois. 11. i. 403 See my Aldermanicall Father- 
in-Law ! 

t Alderma*nikin. nonce-it'd. Oh. [f. Alder¬ 
man ; see Manikin.] A little ot young alderman. 

1640 Brome Antip. lit. ii. 277 Item, a love Epistle for the 
Aldermanikin his sonne. 

Aldermanity (gdcbimarmti). [f.A lderman + 
-ITY in humorous imitation of human, httman-ity, 
clc.: see -ity.] 

1 . The quality or office of an alderman. 

1615 B. Jonson Staple of Xcws 111. ii, I would fain see . . 
a treatise of aldcrmanity truly written 1 1823 Lamb Elia 

Ser. 11. xxiv. (1865* 408 How would certain topics, as alder- 
manity .. have sounded to a Terentian auditory? 

2 . The body of aldermen. (Cf. admiralty.') 

1632 B. Jonson Magn, Lady v. vii, 'Twill purchase the 
whole Bench of Aldermanity. 

Aldermanlike (yldajm&nhik), a. and cult'. 
[f. as prcc. 4 -like.] 

A. adj. Like, or becoming to, an alderman. 

1612 Shelton Don Qttix. 1 . iv. 20 T. > All in a grave posture 
and with an aldcrmantikc pace. 1779 Miss Wilkes in 
l Vtikes' Corr. \ 18051 IV. 2S5 On Friday morning; I shall 
arrive, alderman-like, with some Dorking fowls for your ac¬ 
ceptance. 1831 Blakey Free Will 68 What Swift says about 
its being ao aldcrman-likc virtue, 
t B. adv. After the manner of an alderman. Oh. 
1617 J. Rider Diet., t \\<icrma.n\\Ve,Scnatorie, pat ricie, adv. 

Aldermanly tpddaimanli), a - [f- Alder¬ 
man -r -t.Y L] Like, or becoming to, an alderman. 

1720 Swift Wks. 1755 11 . 11. 23 Exigencies wanting a rea¬ 
sonable infusion of this aldermanly discretion. 

Aldermanry (§ ldaima nrib Also 5-6 aldyr - 
manry. [f. Alderman 4- -UY, med. L. 13th c. alder- 
matter ia. Cf. for the form yeomanry , for the sense 
deanery , archdeaconry .] A district of a horoigh 
having its own alderman, a ward ; also , the dignity 
or rank of an alderman. 

c 1229 [Stubbs Const. Hist. 111 . 561 ’ Early in the reign of 
Henry III., the name AIdermaneria seems to be used ex- 
changcably with f Varda.’) 150a Arnold Citron. 37 an. 1384 
From y office of aldyrmanry vlterjy and pcrcyslv to cessen. 
1608 Dekker Dead Tcrmc Fivb, Those Diuisionsor Part- 
ages {of London], are called Wardes or Aldermanries, being 
26 in number. 1698 Stow London <ed. Strype 1754II. it. i. 
347/1 The ancient division of this City was into Wards or 
Aldermanries. 1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed Man I. viii. 
250 The city assembly, the vulgar, untitled balls of the 
Aldermanry. 

Aldermanship (§*ldajman|ip). [f. Alder¬ 
man 4--snip; this is the most legitimate term for 
the office.] The office, position, or quality of an 
alderman ; a. municipal. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 331 He was dyschargyd of his alderman- 
shyp. 1502 Arnold Citron. 37 an. 1384 They owe not lo be 
remeued fro the office of nldyrmanshyp wythoul certayn 
cause. 1714 Fortescue-Aland in Eortesctie’s Abs. 4 Lint. 
Mon. 37 Our English termination, ship, as in Stewardship, 
Aldermanship, Worship. 1772 Wilkes Corr. (1805) IV. 1^9 
Mr. Martin does not accept the aldermanship. 187X Daily 
News 6 Nov., The Vacant Aldermanship. 

2 . Old Eng. (Recent writers have used the late 
West Saxon ealdorman.') 

1861 Pearson E. 4 Mid. Ages Eng. 251 Ealdorman ships 
of counties and towns. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. vi. 160 
The original idea of the ealdormanship is, magistracy or 
jurisdiction, as implied in the attribute of age. 1876 Free¬ 
man* Xortn. Cotiq. I. iii. 80 Their progress from the caldor- 
manship of a corner of Hampshire lo the Imperial crown. 

Aldern (p ldain), a. and sl >.; also 1 selren, 3 
allerne, 5 ailoren. [f. Alder sb.l + -esc. Its subst. 
use is prob. due to comb, like aldern-tree; but there 
may have been a confusion with Elder, Eldern.] 
A. adj. Of alder. 

xooi Cod. Dipl. III. 316 To ham adrenan stobbe. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvu. 684 The pine Ire, and ailoren 


tree .. deep under pe grounde dure^and lestej? longe tyme. 
1622 May EirgiHJ.) Then aldem boats first plow'd the ocean. 

B. st>.=- Alder s 6 A 

e 1250 W. de Biblesworth in Wright Voe. 171 Coupet de 
attune (of allerne'. 1607 Topseu. Eottrfooted Beasts (1673) 
220 If the right eye of a Hedge-hog be fryed with the oil of 
Alderne or Linseed, and put in a vessel of red brasse, and 
afterward anoint his eves therewith, as with an eye-salve, 
he shall see as well in the dark as in the light. 

t ATdership. Oh. Only form 2 alderscipe. 
[f. Alder st>.% + -ship.] Chiefship, lordship. 

e 1175 Cotton Horn. 219, Domiua ttones hiafordscipe,/r/V/c /- 
patus alderscipen. 

t ATderwo:man. nonee-iud. Oh. [f. Alder¬ 
man, after pairs like gen l lent an, -woman.’] An 
alderman’s wife ; cf. Aldress, Aldermankss. 

1640 Brome Antip. ut. ii. 276 Item, an Elegy for Mislris 
Alderwoman. 

t ATdest, ci. sit perl. Obs. or dial. [f. Ald old ; 
see ALbKR a. lo which it belongs.] 

1205 Lay am. 6947 pe nldesle hadite Fulgenius [1230 J>e 
eldest]. Ibid. 2105 pc zeldcste broker. 1297 R. Glouc. 233 
pe nldcst hous a] so. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1333 Bolde 
Balta3.Tr, wat3 his barn aldest. [Mod. Se. auldest.) 

Aldfader, -father, obs. dial. var. Eldfathek. 
Aldide (arldaid). Chcm. [f. Ald(eiiyde) 4- 
-IDE.] Gmelin’s name for the aldehydes as a class; 
see Aldehydk 1. 

Aldine (g ldain), a. [f. Aldus prop, name 4 - 
-ink 1 .] Printed or produced by Aldus Manutius, a 
celebrated Venetian printer in the i6thc.; adopted 
also as a distinctive title of a modem series of 
books; and applied to certain styles of display 
types. 

1802 Dibdin Classics Introd. 27 A most beautiful copy of 
this Aldine edition. 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . 1. iii. 257 
(Aldus'.. introduced (in 1501) a new Italian character,called 
Aldine. 

Aldol (xddpl). Chcm. [f. Ald(ehydk) + (Al- 
coii)ol ; see -ol.] A clear viscid neutral liquid of 
composition CH,. CM.OH). CH,. CHO, poly- 
merous with acetyl aldehyde ; so ealled beeause 
regarded by Wurz as intermediate in constitution 
and properties between aldehyde and alcohol; pre¬ 
viously called aeraldehyde. 

1874 Watts Diet. Chem. 2nd Supp. 38 Aldol possesses the 
reducing powers of the aldehydes. 1878 — 3rd Supp. 54 
Aldol.. is the aldehyde of butene-glycol. 

Aldor, -ur, OL. forms of Alder sb . 2 , chief. 
Aldormann, OE form of Alderman. 
t Aldress. Obs. [f. Alderj/>. 2 4 - -ess; ?shortfor 
a/dermaness.] The wife of an alderman or mayor. 

1608 York Reg. MS. 7 {John Bramhall, alderman of Pon¬ 
tefract, desires lo be buried] at the end cf the maiors and 
aldresses stall. 1692 R. Thoresby Diary I.220 After with 
relations.. to the funeral of Aldress Hick. 1713 / bid. II. 
180 Madam Nevilc was this day buried—also was another 
aldress interred. 

Aldur-, OE. form of Alder sb? 

+ ATdur-fa ther. Obs. [App. a confusion 
betw. ahi-falher ancestor and aller-father father of 
all, first parent.] Ancestor, progenitor. 

1340 Alex. 4 Bind. 1050 pin aldur.fapur,alixandre * al pat 
haf> used. 

Aldyr, -man, obs. ff. ALnER sb. 1 , Alderman. 
Ale (^‘ 1 ). Forms: 1 alu (WS. ealu, ealo), 2- 
ale (5 aale, ay lie, 5-6 alle, Sc. 6-7 ail, aill; in 
mod. dial, yale, yall, yaale, yell, yill). [OE. alu, 
cogn. w. OS. a to , ON. ol (:— alu), has been shown 
by Mr. J. Platt to be a -/ stem :—*a/ut, hence gen. 
and dat. al06, ealeb, 12th c. a/eO :—*alutaz, alttti ; 
sec first quot.] 

1 . An intoxicating liquor made from an illusion 
of malt by fermentation. Various ingredients have 
at various times been added to impart flavour; at 
present hops or other bitters are in use. 

Ale and beer seem originally to have been synonymous. 
The Alvismfil says *01 heilir me 5 monnum, en me& 'Asnm 
bjdrr,' it is called ‘ale’ among men, and among the gods 
’ beer.’ After the introduction into England of 1 the wicked 
weed called hops ’ ( Rein . to Edw. VI's Partt.)c 1524, 4 beer' 
was commonly hopped ; at present ‘beeq* is in the trade the 
generic name for all mall liquors, ‘ale* being specifically 
applied lo the paler coloured kinds, the malt for which has 
not been roasted or burnt; but the popular application of the 
two words varies in different localities. 

c 940 Sax. Leechd. 11 . 268 Do healfne bollan ealo 3 to, and 
£eha:te ealu. c 1000 llept. Jndg. xiii. 4 Ne he ealu ne 
drince naffre o& 5 e win. c 1200 Erin. Coll. Horn. 13 t>e man 
pe hit me 5 e 5 riht . pe suned ale 3 gestninge. 1203 La yam. 
24440 Nc mai hit na mon suggen on his tale! of pan win 
and of pan ale. a 1300 Havelok 14 Fil me a cuppy of ful 
god ale. 1377 Langl. P. El. B. v. 219, 1 bou3te hir barly 
malic ‘ she brewe it lo scllc, Peny ale and podyng ale. 1466 
Easton's Funer. in Lett. 540 II. 268 For vii bards of bere, 
xviif. \ld .—For iiii barels ot alle, xiilf. iiii /4 1485 Malor>' 
Arthur { 1816) II. 445 Wyn & aale. ?is« Plump ton Corr. 
230, I am faine to cate browne bread & drink small alle. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scotl. 11 . 660 Of wyne and aill takand 
thame sic ane fill. 1542 Boorde Dietary x. 256 Ale is made 
of malte and water; and they the whiche do put any other 
thynge to ale than is rehersed, except yesl, barme, or godes- 
good, doth sofysticat theyr ale. 1594 Plat Jewel- ao. ut. 
16 It is the Hoppeonelie which maketn the essential differ¬ 
ence belwcene Beere and Ale. 1391 Siiaks. Two Gent. 
hi. i. 304 Item, she brewes good Ale. 16x3— Hen. ] III, 
v. iv. 11 Do you lookc for Ale and Cakes hcere, you rude 
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raskalls?^ 17*5 Bradley Earn- Diet . s.v. Malt Liquor, Ale 
is more diuretick than Beer; that is, unhopp'd Liquor more 
than that which has Hops in it. 1770 J. Mass it: Tax on Mall 
8 A Pint of Ale or strong Beer, costs the Ale-seller, only 
Five Farthings.* 1853 Thackeray Engl. Hum. 240 Then 
they sallied forth for Rochester on foot, and drank by the 
way three pots of ale. [1864 Tennyson North. Farmer, 
I've 'ed my point o* yaale ivry noight sin’ 1 beSn 'ere.] 
f 2 . In the phrases at the ale (at pen ale, at pe 
nale, atten ale, atte nale, at nale\ and to the 
ale, * ihe ale ’ is put for, a. The ale which is being 
drunk, hence ale-clrinking; b. The stock or supply 
of ale at the disposal of the public, and hence 
the place where the ale is, the ale-house. Obs. 

136a Langl. P. PL A. Prol. 42 Feyncden hem for heore 
foodc, foujten atte alle \v.r. at J>e ale, at pe nale, at nale]. 
c 1386 Chaucer Freres T. 49 And make hym grete fee*tes 
atte nale 1 v.r. at pc nale, att nale]. 1480 Caxton Descr. 
Brit. 40 When they drynke atte ale They telle many a lewd 
tale. 4:1500 Carp. Tools in Ilalliw. Nag. Poet. 19 When 
thei have wroght an oure ore two, Anone to the ale thei 
wylle go. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. v. 61 Thou hast not so 
much charity in thee as to goe to the Ale with a Christian. 
1617 Assheton Jrnl. (1848) 1 Besse, John, wyffe, self, at ale. 
tc. In (his) ale: in the midst of drinking, under 
the influence of ale. Obs. 

C1460 Towneley Myst. 86 What, art thou in ay lie! 1599 

Shaks. Hen. F, tv. vii. 47 As Alexander kild his friend Cly- 
tus, being in his Ales and his Cuppcs. 

3 . A festival or merry-meeting at which much ale 
was drunk ; an alc-drinking. (Cf. a tea.) See also 
IfalDAL. 

1076 0 . E. Chron ., Dxr was pxt bryd ealo. . Ealle pa 
Bryttas pe w.eron at pam bryd eaio 3 . 1544 Supplic. Hen. 
FIJI, 41 Keapinge of church ales, in the whiche with leap- 
pynge, daunsynge and kyssying they maynteyne the profett 
of their churche. 1583 Barington tFAs. 166 Gadding to this 
ale or that. 1587 Harrison England 1.11. 1.11877) 32 The 
superfluous numbers of idle waks .. church-ales, helpe-ales 
and soule-ales called also dirge-ales with the heathenish 
rioting at bride-ales arc well diminished. 1635 J, Taylor 
(Water P.) Life of T. Parr C ij h, Ta Whitson Ale, Wake, 
Wedding, or a Faire. 1857 Toui.M. Smith Parish 504 There 
was also an Ale called the Mary-Ale, held, it must be pre¬ 
sumed, on one of the days consecrated to the Virgin Mary. 
1879 IFild Life in S.C. 140 In this locality. Clerk’s Ale, 
which used to be rather an event, is c^uite extinct. 1882 
Skeat Etym. Diet, s-v., Bridal , lit. a bride-ale. (There were 
lcct-ales, scot-ales, church-ales, clerk-ale?., bed-ales, and 
bride-ales.) 

14 . Buttered ale: a beverage composed of 
sugar, cinnamon, butter, and beer brewed without 
hops. Obs. 

166a Pepys Diary 5 Dec., And give him a morning draught 
of buttered ale. 1667 Ibid. 28 Sept., It will cost him . . 
£300. in ale, and ,£52. in buttered ale. 

B. Ale- in comb. 

I. General syntactic relations. 

1. objective : with active pple., as ale-brewing, 
-drinking, -swilling, etc.; or obj. genitive with n. 
of agent or action, as ale-brewer, -dealer, -drinker, 

-monger , -seller,-selling, etc.; ale-taker,-tunning; 

AhE-CONNEK, -TASTER. 

c 1510 Cocke Lorelles Bote 8 Potycaryes, ale brewers, and 
bakers. 1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1. 475 The specialist species 
of ale-drinking .. rhetoricians. 1769 Buchan Doth. Med. vii. 
(1826) 36 There are few' great ale-drinkers who are not 
phthisical. 1786 Cowter Corr. (1824) 11. 91 A shoemaker 
and an alemonger have proposed themselves as joint candi¬ 
dates to succeed us. 1833 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. 11842) 
II. 490 If the ale-dealers keep any of the razors for their 
own use. 

2. instrumental: with passive pple., as ale-blown, 

-born , -c rum mod, -fed, - washed. 

159a Chettle Kind-Harts Dr. (1941) 15 Where the one in 
a sweaking treble, the other in an ale-blow en base, carowle 
out such adultrous ribaudry. 1599 Shaks. Hen. F, hi. vi. 82 
Ale-w’asht Wits. 1599 Nashe P. Pen Hess E ij, Elderton con¬ 
sumed his ale-crummed nose to nothing. 1836 Gen. P. 
Thompson (1842) IV. 152 That ale-born business the 

Restoration. 

3 . attrib. Of, made of or with, ale, as ale-sop , 
-stain ; ale-brue, -meat, -toast, -wort; Ale- 
berry. 

t 1450 in Wright Foe. 242 Hec offa , a alc-sope. 

4 . attrib. Of, for, or connecled with (the manu¬ 
facture, sale, or use of) ale, as alc-breiidtousc, -cup, 
-duty, -feast, -glass, -pot, -tun, etc. Also Ale- 
bench, -BUSH, -COST, -DRAPER, -HOOF, -HOUSE, 
-KNIGHT, -POLE, -stake, -WIFE ; and most of those 
in II, as ale-barrel, -dame, elc. 

a 1000 Beowulf 995 Se |>e on handa bxr hroden ealo-wisc. 
c 1500 Col. Blonbolxw Halliw. Nug.Poet. 1 lie rensyd had 
many an alepicher. 1583 Babington IFks. 165 Idle, or toe¬ 
ing the alepot with their neighbours. i6ao Venner Fia 
Eecta ii. 39 Our common Ale-pot drunkards. 1699 Loud. 
Gaz. mmmdxiii/4 A small Ale-brewhouse. 1777 Watson in 
Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 876 A narrow-bottomed ale glass. 

II. Special combinations with quotations (in 
alphabetical order). 

Ale-barrel, a barrel for ale, a measure of 36 (for¬ 
merly 32) gallons; fale-boly, ?= ale-bo uiHi, Ale- 
berry ; f ale-brue, — Ale-berry ; ale-dagger, 
one worn for use in ale-house brawls ; + ale-dame, 
*= Ale-wife l; f ale-fat (*=ale-vat); ale-firkin, a 
small barrel of ale, a measure of 9 (formerly8 N gallons; 
ale-gallon (see quot.); ale-grains, refuse mall left 
a f tcr brewing; ale-grounds (] = prec.); ale-kil¬ 


derkin, a half-barrel of ale; + ale-man (sec quot.); 
tale-meat, ^ Ale-berry ; + ale-passion, head¬ 
ache after drinking ale; +ale-pock, an ulcer caused 
by drinking ale; ale-score, a reckoning for ale con¬ 
sumed ; f ale-shot (^fprec. ; tale-silver (see 
quot); tale-stand, the bar of an ale-house ; tale- 
taker, purveyor of ale; ale-tap, strictly the lap 
whence ale is drawn, hence the room or place where 
it is kept; tale-toast, a toast in ale, fig. a roisterer 
or tippler ; tale-tunning, brewing of ale ; ale- 
vat, a vat in which ale is brewed ; ale-wort, the 
fermenting infusion of malt ; ale-yeast, yeast pro¬ 
duced in the brewing of ale. 

1743 Land. «y Country JIrruvr it. ed. 2) 157 The Ale- 
Barrel of 32 Gallons, 1828 Carlyle M/sc. (1857 I. 201 Com¬ 
puting excise-dues upon tallow, and gauging ’alebarrels 1 
c 1500 Cot. Blmvbol in Halliw. N tig. Poet. 1 And afterward 
their toke hym many a throw Of good "ale bolythat he had 
i-blowe. 1542 Bookdk Dyctary xii. <1870) 264 "Ale-brucs, 
caudelles and colesses for weke men and fcble stomacke-,. . 
is suffered. 1589 Pup pc w. Hatchet < 1844) 8 He that drinkes 
with cutters, must not be without his *alc dagger. 1694 
WrsTMACOTT Scrip. Herb. 230 These things are not so much 
as thought on by our "Ale-dames, a 1000 Sax.Leechd. 11. 142 
Under j?art "cnlo-f;et. 1596 Futon Invent. 13 One 'yelfatc, 
one cooler. 1608 Armin Nest Ninn. 11842' 36 Jack Miller 
sang his song . . and lookt like the potcr of the 'ale-fat. 1743 
I.ond.ff Country Braver 11. <td. 2 157 The 'Ale-firkin of 
8 Gallons. 1800 Coleridgf Sib. Leaves 11.223 They snatch'd 
him from the sickle and the plough To gauge 'ale-firkins. 
1827 H ui ton Course Math. I. 28 The "Ale (Inllon contained 
282 cubic or solid inches. 1630 J. Taylor (Water IM IFks. 
I. 147/2 A messe of warme "Ale-graincs from a Brewhouse. 
1572 B. Good: tr. Heresbaeh's llusb.n 586)133 Take a quart 
of "allegroundes, and sceth them. 1743 Loud. <v Country 
fhvwem. (ed. 2) 157 The "Ale-Kilderkin of 16 Gallons. 1693 
W. Roiskktson Phraseol.Geu. 504 An Aleman, orale-house- 
keeper. 1699 Phil. Frans. XXI. 403 The Diet., was of 
Mutton-Broth, 'Ale-Meat, Poacht-Kggs. 1593 Bacchus 
Bo untie in Hart. Misc. 11809' II. 271 A passing preseruatiue 
against the "ale-passion, or paine in the pate. i6oi Hol¬ 
land Pltny* 1634) 11. 128 Sance-flcanic, "ale-pocks, and such 
like vlccrs in the face. 1816 Q. Rev. XV. 454 The 'ale-scores 
of a village landlady. i6a6 Spllman Gloss. Arch. 506 Quasi 
dictum «t scot, \. peennia, et ale, i- cervisia: quoti inverso 
vocabulo alii an ’aleshot nunenpant. 1691 Blount Law 
Diet., Ale-silver, a Rent or Tribute yearly paid to ihc Lord 
Maior of London, by those that sell Ale within the City. 
1588 Marprel. Ep. (1843'54 Whereby he might . . visit the 
"alestond. 1455 in liousch. Ord. (1790*20 The ’Aletnkcrs - 
Richard Joskyn, etc. 1828 Scott /•'. M. Perth II. Pref. 3 
And when 1 die, as needs must hap. Theu bury me under 
the good 'ale-tap. 1691 Shaowkll Scourers 1. i. Wks. IV. 
313 Every night thou clearest the streets of. . idle rascals, 
and of all "Ale-toasts and Sops in brandy, a 1529 Skelton 
in Hart. Misc. <Malh.) III. 476 Elynoor Rummin, with her 
good "ale-tunning, a xooo 1 Ealap-wyrt, cenusia mas tea ' 
Somncr. 1737 Bracken Farriery 117561 I. x.xvi. 225 Give 
the Horse.. two quarts of warm v Ale-wort. 1741 Compl. 
Fant.-Piece 1. ii. 194 Take . . a Pint of good "Ale-yeast. 

Aleak (alrk), adv., prop. phr. [A prep} .of 
state + Leak.] In a leaking slate or condition. 
1859 in Worcester. Mod. The vessel is aleak. 

t Alear(e, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [Tad. L. dledr-is be¬ 
longing to dice ] ? Fated, ?chance-directcd. 

1581 Studley lr. Seneca, Here. 203 Why dastard dost thou 
feare? I spoylde thy father Hercules; this hand, this hand 
alcare Hath murdred him. 

Aleatory (^d/,atari), a. [ad. L. died tori-us, f. 
dledlor a dice-player, f. dlca a die, the dice.] De¬ 
pendent on the throw of a die ; hence , dependent on 
uncertain contingencies. 

1603 Ukquhart Rabelais in. xlii, So continually fortunate 
in that aleatory way of deciding Law Debates. 1818 H. 
Colesrooke Oolig. $ Contr.y. 17 If the equivalent consist 
in the risk of loss, or the chance of gain, dependent on an 
uncertain event, the contract is contingent and aleatory or 
hazardous. 1879 Motley in Holmes Life xxi. 168 Such an 
aleatory process seemed an unworthy method in arbitrations. 

Aleavement, var. Alleveme.nt. Obs., relief. 
Aleaven, obs. form of Eleven. 

A le-be:nch. Also 1 ealo-benc, 6 alle benche. 
[Alk* 4.] A bench in or before an ale-house. 

a 1000 Beowulf 2062 Gum-manna fela, in ealo-bence. 1547 
Homilies 1. xii. 1.11640) 89 Which upon the Ale-benches or 
other places, delight to set forth ccrtaine questions. 1556 
Ro hsnson tr. More's Utopia (1869) 26 An other sorte sytteth 
vpon their allebenchei.s.. amonge their cuppes. 1644 Qdari.es 
H 7 tipper IFhipt in Chertsey Libr. 1.171 A pack of Alebench 
Whistlers. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 134 So will he talk when 
he is on the Alc-bench. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 429 
Wild rumours .. flew without ceasing from coffeehouse to 
coffeehouse and from alebench to alebench. 

tA'leberry. Obs. Forms: 5 ale-bre, -hrey, 
albery, 5-7 alebery. [f. Ale- 3 + OK.brire pottage, 
brew is: changed by its unaccented position to bre, 
brev, varying phonetically with -bery, of which 
-berry is a corruption due to erroneous etymology. 
Cf. bread-berry.] Ale boiled with spice and sugar 
and sops of bread ; also called alebrue, and ale- 
meat (see Ale- in comb. II). 

c 1420 Lib. Cure C«t.(i 862) 53 Alebre Jms make Jk>u schalle 
With grotes and safroune and good ale. 1440 Promp. Pan ., 
Albery, vel alebrey (1499 albry] Alebrodium, fictum est. 
1543 Bkcon Agst. Swear. Wks. 1843, 373 They would ta?;te 
nothing, no, not so much as a poor alebcrry .. until they had 
slain Paul. 1630 I. Taylor (Water P.)f7/. Eater 12 His ap¬ 
petite .. needed the assistance of cawdle, iulep, alebery. 
Alebroniancy (Blount and Cocker after alcbro- 
mantie in Cotgr.), a mistake for Aleuromancy. 


ALE-DRAPERY. 

t A le-bush. Obs. [Ale- 4; sec Bu.sn.] A tavern 
sign. 

l 599 11 - Porter Angry IFotu. (1841 • 102, 1 might haue had 
a pmnpe set vp with as good Marche beere as this was and 
Here set up an ale-bush for the matter. 

llA'lec. [L.] A herring ; a pickle or sauce of 
small herrings or anchovies. 

c 1520 Andrew k in Halves Bk. 11868)230 Alec, the hcringe, 
is a Fis>he of the see .. when he is fressdie taken he is a very 
delicious to be eten. 1854 B.\niiAM Haheut. 71 Alec, bk»- 
garum, was at once the name of a fish and of a sauce made 
from it. 

Alecize (arl/soiz), v. rare. [f. L. dice + -1ZK. Cf. 
L. diced Ins.] To dress with alec sauce. 

1854 Badham Halient. 145 The modes of dressing so ap¬ 
proved a fish were endless. One way was to alecize or hale- 
cue it. 

Aleconner O'Hkf naj). Also 4-6 alekonner, 
6-7 alecunner. [f. Ale- 1 + Conner, OK. cunnere 
a trier.] An examiner or inspector of ale: ‘An officer 
appointed in every court-leet, and swom to look 
to the assize and goodness of bread, ale, and beer, 
sold within the jurisdiction of the leet, 1 Phillips 
1706. ‘ Four of them are chosen annually by the 

common-hall of the city; and whatever might be 
their use formerly, their places arc now regarded 
only as sinecures for decayed citizens/ Johnson 
1755- Still a titular office in some burghs. 

<1350 Chart. Fdw.Ifl in Liber Albus 316 Serement de 
Alckonners. 1566 Dhant Horate. Sat. iv. C b, Not Tygilli. 
nor Mich alecunucrs my workos do overprye. 1630 Tincker 
of Tunry Ep. Dud. 4 The autcnticall drinkc of England, 
the whole barmy-tribe of ale-cunners never layd their lips 
to the like. 1683 Luttru.i. Brief Eel. (1857) I. 278 Some 
of the liveries of the companies mett, and .. chose .. Mr. 
Wellingto be aleconner. 1859 H. Kiu v Liber A lb ns Introd. 
61 Immediately a brewing was finished, it was the duty of 
the brewer . . to send for the Ale conner of the Ward, in 
order to taste the ale. 1876 F.ncyel. Brit. (ed. 9' 1. 476 In 
London four aleconners are still chosen annually by the 
liverymen in common hall assembled on Midsummer Day. 

Alecost U'i'lkj'st). Also 6 7 ale-coast, [f. Alk- 
4 ■+• Cost, ad. L. costum, -us, -os, a. Gr. kuotqs an 
unidentified plant used as spice.] A Composite 
plant {Jialsawila vulgar is or Chrysanthemum balsa- 
mi ta) allied to Tansy, so called because formerly 
much u>ed for giving to ale an agreeable aromatic 
and bitter flavour. 

i589CoGAN<iu Prior Plant-nnmes\ T597 Gerard Herbal 
11. cxcviii. 524 Called in English Costmane and Ale-Coast. 
1676 Beal in Phil. Trans. XL 507 Ale-cost.. famous for dis¬ 
patching the maturation of Ale and Beer. 1866 W. Booth 
in Treat. Bot. 119 Ihe common Ccstmary or Alecost is ,1 
native of Italy, v\hence it was introduced in 156S. 

t Alecto rian. Obs. [f. Gr. cixUrocp cock + 
•ian.] (See quot.) 

1398 Trtvisa Barth. Pe P. E. XM. xvi. 1495' 558 Alect>»ii.» 
is a stone that i> founde in the tnawes of ca{>onsand is !yke 
| to dymtnc eristall. 1586 Bright Melanch. xxxix. 257 The 
1 Alectorian or Cockes stone . . wherewith as it is reported' 
the famous Milo Crotonien alway stoode invincible. 1678 
Phillies, Alectorius .. a precious stone of a waterish colour. 

Alectoromachy ale:kt6rp maki\ [Seefollow¬ 
ing words.] A variant of Alectryo.machy. 

1847 in Craig. 

Alectoromancy (alcktowmoesnsi). Also 7 S 
alectromancy. [f. Gr. nALAxap cock + ^nYifia 
divination.] A variant of AlecthyoMancy. 

1652 Gaule Magas from. 165 Alectromancy (divining] by 
cocks or pullen. 1731 Bailey, Alectoromancy, an ancient 
divination, in which they made use of a cock in discovering 
secret and unknown transactions of future events. 1758 
Ann. Reg. 275/2 The mysteries of chyromancy, alectro- 
manchy and catoptromanchy. 1847 in Craig. 
Alectryomachy (alektri,pmaki). rare~°. 
[f. Gr. uXtKTpvwv cock + -paxia fighting.] Cock- 
fighting. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. 1731 Bailey. 1775 Ash, etc. 
AlectryOmancy (alektrij^mxnsi). [f. Gr. 
aXacTpvwr cock + pavTua divination. Cf. Fr. alec - 
Iryomaneic.] Divination by means of a cock with 
grains of corn. 

1684 Phil. Trans. XIV. 706 The author singles Alectryo- 
maney for the subject of this book. 1810 Pantol., Alectoro- 
mantia, an ancient kind of divination by means of a cock, 
called also Alectryomancy. 

II Alectryon (alc ktri^ii). [Gr.] A cock. 

1873 Lonce. Emma <5- Eginh. 110 The crowing cock, The 
Alectryon of the farmyard and the flock. 
tATecy. nonce-wd. Obs. [f. Ale after lunacy.] 
Menial aberration, dueto ale-drinking; intoxication. 

1598 Lilly Moth. Boinbie iv. ii. 127 To nrre.st a man that 
hath no likenesse of a horse, is flat iunasie or alecic. 

Aledge, obs. fonn of Allege. 
t ATe-dra:per, Obs. or dial. [f. Ale- 4 + 
Duaper, perhaps originally jocular, in allusion lo 
linen-draper, etc.] An alehouse-keeper. 

1655 R. VOUNCE Charge agst. Drunk. 13 The.se godle.v>c 
Ale-drapers, and other sellers of drink. 1743 Lond. 4 Country 
Braver tv.(ed. 2)300 Most of our Brewers and Ale-Draper-, 
care not what horrid Stuff they prepare and vend. 1747 in 
Parish Eeg of Scatter, Line., (Buriedl July 8th Thoma> 
Broughton, Farmer and Ale Draper, 1855 Atkinson \Fhitby 
Gloss., Ale-draper, an alehouse keeper, or publican; a term 
now’ obsolete. 

t A*le-dra:pery. Obs. [f. prec. + -y 3 .] Ale- 
selling. 







ALEE. 


ALERT 


159a Chctti.e Kind-ilarts Dr. f 18420 Two milch may* 
dens that had set vp a shoppe of Ale-drapery. 

Alee (aU*)» a <tv. [a. OX. d hie, a sea phrase as 
in Eng., f. a on, in the direction of + hie shelter: 
see Lee.] On or toward the lee or sheltered side 
of the ship ; away from the wind; to leeward. 
Also as an order **put alee. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Rcdeless iv. 74 pan lay the lord is 
a*Iee with laste and with charge, And bare aboute pe barge. 
c 157S Hickscortter in Had. Dodsl. 1 . 161 Ale the helm, Ale, 
veer. 1-1648 Davenant Wint. Storms , Alee, or we sink ! 
a 18*6 Hood Wee Man xi, Good >ir, the l>oat has lost her 
trim. You must not sit a-lee. 1859 W- James Nav. Hist. 
Eng. II. 223 The helm of the George was instantly put 
a-lee. 1865 Carlyle Fred. Gt. II. vi. ix. 229 Such a sea 
as never was; and breakers now close alee. 

t A-lee ward,/// Obs. [A prep\ + Leeward.] 
Toward the sheltered side, to one side. 

1623 MlNSHEU Sp. Gram. 81 Tralr dt /etna la gory a . . 
To set his hat to the good aleward, on one side the head. 

Aleffc (ale-ft), adv., prop.////-. [A prep . 1 of di¬ 
rection + Left.] On or to the left hand. 

c 1330 Artlu tfMerl. 8149 Aleft he smot and Aright. 1821 
Southey Vis. Judgm. Wks. X. 225 Lightning and thunder 
Volleying aright and aleft amid the accumulate blackness. 

Alegar (arl/gaj, t^l/gir). Forms: 6 aleger, 
alii gar, 6-7 all-, aliger, 7 alegre, 8 aleager, 6- 
alegar. [C(after vinegar) Ale + eg re, eger, Eager, — 
Fr. aigre sharp, sour.] Sour ale; \ inegar formed by 
the acetous fermentation of ale ; malt-vinegar. 

1542 Boorde Dyetary xxxiv. (1870* 296 Soure and tartc 
thynges, as venegre and aleger [?'. r. alceger, alegar). 1586 
Cogan Haven Health (16361 189 Some make it of Ale onely 
. . but that is rather Aliger than Vinegar. 1598 Florio, 
Agres/o. . vertiuice, alligar. 1598 Stow St<rv. led. Strype 
I754'*F v. XV. 324/2 Corrupt Vinegar, Beeregrc, and Alegre. 
1741 Cotngl. Earn.-Piece i. ill. 218 Boil Alegar, scum it, and 
pour it over them. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. iv. iv. 200 
Whose small soul, transparent wholesome-looking as small 
ale, could by no chance ferment into virulent alegar?. . We 
shall see. 1881 Kvass Leiecstersh, Gloss, s. v., Alegar is to 
ale what vinegar is to wine. The old home-made article is 
now seldom procurable. 

Alegarto, obs. form of Alligator. 

+ Ale ger, a. Ohs. rare— ’. [ad. OFr .alegre:— 
late L. alder-em. Cf. It. allegro .] Lively, cheerful. 

1626 Bacon* Syha § 738 The Root, and Lcafc Betell; 
The Leafe Tobacco ; And the Teare of Poppy,.. doe all 
Condense the Spirits, and make them Strong, and Aleger. 

Alegge, obs. form of Allay and Allege. 

Ale-hoof (< Ti 'lh/ 7 f). Forms: 3-4 heyhoue, 4hai- 
hay-, hale-houe, 6-7 ale-hove, ale-hoofe, 7-9 
ale-hoof. [Formerly ale-hare, from OF. * hdfe, 
viola* (/Flfric) in allusion to its alleged use in 
brewing instead of hops; perhaps a corruption of 
the earlier hay-hove, * hedge-hove,’ influenced by 
misunderstanding of another early name, tun-hiree , 
f. tun enclosure. Among the various kinds of ht/e 
mentioned in OE. there is no alc-hSfe. .See IIovk.] 

The herb ground-ivy (Ncpeta Gkehoma)\ also for¬ 
merly called hay- or heyhove, horse-hoie, and Hove. 

a 1300 W. de Biblesworth in Wright Voc. 162, Eyre te- 
restre , heyhowe. c 1350 Aruekne rractica in Promf>. Parr. 
250 Haihouc, vcl halehoue, vet folfyt, vet horshoue. 1579 
I.angham Gard. Health (1633) 8 Alehoofc, ground iuic, 
gilruubith ground, or Tudnoore. 1597 Gerard Herbalt 11. 
ccc. 705 Commonly called .. ground luie, Alehoof, Gillcreepe 
by ground, tunehoofe, and Cats foote. Ibid. 707 The women 
of ournorthren parts., do tun the herbe ALhooue into their 
ale, but the reason thereof I know not. 1656 Ridglky Pract. 
Physic 284 Let him lake often with a spoon Water of Ale- 
hove. 1676 Beal in Phil. Trans. XI. 587 Alehoof, or Ground- 
Ivy, famous for dispatching the maturation of Ale and Beer. 
1859 E. Capers Pal. a- Songs 128 Where ale-hoof and the 
borage, too, Held forth their gems of blue. 

Ale-house. [Ale- 4.] A house where ale is 
retailed ; hence, a tippling house. 

a 1000 Laws of Ethelb. Thorpe 1. 292 On cala-huse. c 1200 
Trin. ColL Horn. 11 Untimeliche eten alehuse. 1303 R. 
Bruxne Handl. Synne 5078 At )>e alchous make )>ey mar- 
chaundye. c 1450 Knt. de la Tour 44 His parisshenesgone 
forthe to the ale hous or to a taverne. 1599 Shaks. Hen. I ’, 
in. ii. 12 Would 1 were in an Ale-house in London. 1670 
Eachard Contempt Clergy 122 If upon Sunday the church 
doors be shut,, the ale-houses will be open. 1787 Bentham 
De/. Usury xiii. 150 The stuff fit to make a prodigal of is to 
be found in every alehouse. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 
295 The redcoats filled all the alehouses of Westminster. 

b. alt rid. (Cf. also Ale-knight.) 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 2 b, Scurrilitie or alehouse jestyng 
would bee thought odious. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. 
Ii- 305 These 1 auemhaunters or Alehouseknightes which 
counterfeit the preachers. 1601 Dent Patino, to Heaven 
248 You are., a drinker, a common ale-house-haunter. 1765 
Tucker Li. Nat. II. 528 Exercising the trade of a butcher, 
or an ale-house keeper. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. iv. ii, And 
Jack on his ale-house bench has as many lies as n Czar. 

Alehte, pa. t. of Alacche v. Obs., to catch. 
Aleing, a ling (^»li xj),vbL sb.,noncc<vd. [f. Ale 
taken as a vb. (cl. to wine) + -isg 1 .] Drinking of 
ale or treating to ale. 

1870 Daily News 28 Sept., There was a winingand dining, 
or better, a beering or aleing and dining of the 'Southern 
brethren.' 

Aleiptic (abi-ptik), a. ? Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. 
akuitnK-fa, f. akuitrijs a gymnastic trainer, orig. 
an anointer, f. aA (t<p-uv to anoint.] Of or belong- 
ing to gymnastic 'training.* 

1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos . (1701) 423/1 The Aleiptick 
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art, and, its nearest ally, Medicine, are design'd for the 
cure of Bodies. 

Aleive, var. Alleve v. Obs., to relieve. 

t Ale-kni:gh.t. Obs. [f. Ale 4 + Knight, used 
derisively ; cf. carpet-knight, knight of the ellwand, 
etc.] A votary of the ale-bouse, a tippler. 

1575 Reel. Proc. Chester [The Vicar of Whalley, Lane., is 
charged with being] a common dronker and ale knight. 
1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 55 There brauls an Ale-knight 
for his fat-grown score. 1664 II. More Myst. httq. 325 S. 
Urban for Ale-Knights or Pot-Companions. 1864 Chambers 
Ilk. Days II. 597 This man was a regularly dubbed ale- 
knight, loved barley wine to the full. 

Alem, obs. form of Alum. 

Alembic (ale*mbik). Forms: 4 alambic,-ik, 
alembyk, 4-5 -ike, -yke,4~7 -eke, 7 alimbeek, al- 
embicke, 7-8-eck, 7-9 -ick, 7- -ic. [a. Fr. alam¬ 
bic, ad. (ultimately) Arab. al-anbtq, i.e.al 

the + anbiq a still; ad. Gr. afxfiiK-, d/z] 3 i£ a cup, 
beaker, the cap of a still. Aphettzed as early as 
15th c. to lembiek, Limbeck, and the full form 
scarcely appears again till the 17th.] 

1 . An apparatus formerly used in distilling, con¬ 
sisting of a cucurbit or gourd-shaped vessel con¬ 
taining the substance to be distilled, surmounted 
by the head or cap , or alembic proper, the beak of 
which conveyed the vaporous products to a re¬ 
ceiver, in which they were condensed. 11 is now 
superseded by the retort and worm still. 

e 1374 Chaucer Troylns iv. 520 This Troylus in teres gan 
distillc, As licour out of alambic, fulle fast. <1386 — 
Chan. 1 "cm. Prol. 4 T. 241 Concurbites, and alembifces 
eeke \v. r. Alambike, alembyke, alembcke. ] 1563 T. Gale 

Antidot. 11. 33 Destill them in a glasse alembike accordyng 
to arte. 1612 Woodall Surgeons M. Wks. 1653, 212 Fill 
your Alimbeek but two third parts of Copperas. 1678 R. 
RIussellI Geber 11. 1. jv. xiii. 118 The Alembcck and its 
Cucurbit must be both of Glass. 1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. 
s. v. Earth , Chymi.sts by their Alembick shew us plainly 
what this Salt is. 1800 Henry Epit. Ghent. (18081 91 An 
alembic of pure silver, furnished with a glass head. 1851 
Longe. Cold. l.cg. 1. 28 In alembics finely wrought, Distilling 
herbs and flowers. 

2-A-. 

<11613 Overiu'ky A Wife, 4-r. 11638 in Making a brokers 
Shop his Alembicke, [hej can turn your silkes into gold. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rc:'. 135 The hot spirit drawn out of the 
alembick of hell, which in France is now so furiously 
boiling. 1789 G. White Selborne (1853' H. xxix. 243 In 
heavy fogs .. trees are perfect alembics. 1814 Scott Wav. 
I. ii. 17 The cool and procrastinating alembic of Dyer’s 
Weekly Letter. 1856 Bkimley Ess. 229 Passed through 
the alembic of a great poet’s imagination. 

t Ale mbic, V. Obs. [f. sb.; cf.Yx. alambiquer.] 
To distill as in an alembic ; Alembicate. 

1635 Person Var. 1. i. 8 The heavens are of a fift sub¬ 
stance, not alembccked out of the foure elements, a 1666 
\. Shirley Closet of Rar. (ed. s'! o To distill, or rather alem¬ 
bick, spirit of wine. 1749 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) I. 138 
The important mysteries that ha\e been alembicked out of 
a trifle. 

Alembicate (ale'mbikF't), v. rare. [f. med. L. 
alembicdt - ppl. stem of alembicd-rc, f. Alembic. 
Cf. It. alambiearc, Sp. alambicar, Fr. alambiqtierh] 
To distill as in an alembic. 

1836 Choker Johnson. 1. 63 The alembicated productions 
of artificial fire. 

Alembroth (ale’mbrpk). [A word of the Al¬ 
chemists, of unknown origin.] An old name for 
the double chloride of mercury and ammonium, 
2(XH<Cl.lIgCl) + HjU, formerly believed to be 
a universal solvent. 

1471 Ripley Compl. A Ick. in Ashm. 1652, 190 Sal Alkaly, 
sal Alembrnke, sal Attmckanr. 1726 Bailey Alembroth, 
Alentbor, the philosophers salt, the key of art. 1753 Cham¬ 
bers Cycl. Sttpp., Alembroth is represented as partaking of 
the nature of halomtntrrr and alum. The word is said to 
be of Chaldee origin, and its natural meaning to be the key 
0/ art. 1879 Syd. Sot. Lex. s. v.. The preparation Sal 
alembroth, also called salt of wisdom. 

+ Ale *m Q,v. Obs. Forms: 2-3 aleome, alome, 
alime, alume (//). [f. A- pref 1 intens. + Lkme,OE. 
I com-an to shine.] To illumine. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 107 Godes giue is betere, he all- 
meft he man of fiffolde. mihte. Ibid. 109 Ure drihten [/. e. 
CJodJ.. ure ihesu christt alemeS he selue sunne, he alle o3re 
hingalcome(\ Ibid. 141 Hurei5eralumft b ese - c ,z 3° Scrtn. 
in Rcliq. Ant. 1. 128 pe lihted alle men he., aleomed ben. 

Alemesse, obs. form of Alms. 

Alene, V. Obs. [f. A- pref 1 intens. + OE. he nan 
to gram, Lend.] To lend, grant, give. 

c 1000 /Klfric Gloss, in Wright 21, Pignus, ala:ned feoh. 
1250 Layam. 24000 Ech man brouke his horn ! h al K°d hint 
aleneh- Ibid. 31603 WaJ>er ich he aleane wollei hat h* n S 
hat 3eomest. 

+ AIe*ngth, adv. and prep., prop. phr. [A 
prep . 1 + Length. Cf. across.] 

A. adv. In the direction of the length, length¬ 
wise, longitudinally. 

c 1400 Dcstr. Troy xi. 4751 The grekes .. Layn ladders 
alenght& oloft wonnen. 1534 Fitzherb. Hush, xiii, Laye 
alyttel! terre ther vpon, and stroke it alenglhc in the bottom 
of the woll. 1601 Holland Pliny ix. xxx, He would stretch 
the same [his feet] alength and make them serve in stead of an 
helme to steere withall. 1775 Ash, Alength, at full length. 

B. prep, [the adv. restricted to a definite obj.] 
In the direction of the lenglh of, lengthwise to. 


c 1540 Practysc of Cyrnrg., In all other places romc must 
be made a length the membres. 

tAlepine, alapeen. Obs. A mixed stuff 
either of wool and silk or mohair and cotton. 

1739 mObserv. Wool. Manttf. (in Drapers' Dicl.), A lagccn. 
1757 Dyer Fleece 111. 480 Cheyney, and baize, and serge, 
and alepinc.. and the long countless list Of woollen webs. 

f ATe-pole. Obs. [Ale- 4.] A pole or post set 
up as the sign of an ale-house ; an ale-stake. 

1533 Frith Answ. More (1829) 331 The alepole is not the 
ale itself which it doth signify or represent. 1587 Holinshkd 
Citron. II. 22/2 Booths, and atepoles are pitched at Saint 
James his gate. 1616 J. Deacon Tobacco Tort. 57 The hun¬ 
gry Hostesses ale-pole. 

II Alerce (ale r]v). [Sp. aleree, f. L. laricem 
Larch.] An American tree allied to the larch. 

184s Darwin Voy. Nat. xiv. (1879' 2 9^ Mules bringing 
alerce-planks and com from the southern plains. Ibid, xiii, 
A red cedar or an alerce pine. 

Alerion tal^'rian). Her. [Fr .alerion (12th e.), 
mcd.L. alar ion-cm some large bird of prey of ihe 
eagle kind. Of unkn. origin, llorel makes it an 
augmentative of OFr. ai liter, which Diez considered 
might be Germ, tidier or adelar an eagle.] An eagle 
without beak or feet. 

1605 Camden Rem. 11614'! 180 Geffray of Boullion .. at one 
draught of his bowc .. broched three fvetlessc birds called 
Allerions vpon his arrow 1731 Bailey, Allerions (in 
Heraldry' are small birds painted without beak or feet, like 
the martlet or martinet. Olliers say they are like eagles 
without beak or feet. 1862 H. Wheatley Anagrams 92 
The House of Lorraine took for their arms, an alerion (a 
small eagle, with neilher beak nor claws), from the word 
alerion being a transposition of Loraine. 

Alert adv., a., and sb. [a. Fr. alerte, for¬ 

merly allcrtc, it Tairte, 16th e. ad. It. milit. phr. alP 
erta on the watch, on the look-out = alla to tbe, at 
the, erta a look-out, *a high watch tower* (Flo¬ 
rio), literally something erected or raised aloft, 
fem. of erto, pa. pplc. of ergere :—L. crigerc to 
Erect. From being used as an adv. phr., stare 
all ’ erta, se tenir a P erte * to stand on the watch,’ 
it became a predicative and complemental, and at 
length an attributive adj. and a sb. \) hen alert 
was established as a real adj. in Fng., the adv. phr. 
became ‘on ihe aleit,’ etymologically pleonastic 
s=on ihe 1/ Eerie. Cf. the similar histories of 
alarm, alamort , alamodc, in which adv. phrases 
have become more or less adj. or sb ] 

A. adv. On the watch, on the look-out: hence 
adj. (in the conipl. or pred.) Watchful, vigilant, 
wide-awake, a. as a military term. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warns, Gloss. 249 Alerta,zx\ Italian 
word, vsed vnto the soitldiers, when there is any suspition 
of (he enemy, and signifieih to be watchfull, carcfull, and 
ready. 1618 R. Williams Act. Low Countr. 27 (T.) The 

? rince finding his ruiters alert (as the Italians say). 1707 
reind Peterboro's Cond. Spain 213 Dear Jones, prove a 
true Dragoon, be diligent and alert. 1780 Ann. Reg. 64/1 
Their situations were often so alert that no persons slept 
out of their clothes. 1879 Froule Cxsar xxiv. 417 'I he 
l’oinpeys were alert on tne water to seize stray transports 
or provision ships, 
b. generally. 

J 735 Gf.o. Ld. Lyttelton Pets. Lett. (1776' I. 186 'I he 
people were kept Alert and upon their guard. 1799 S. Tur¬ 
ner Anglo.Sax. (1828) I. vii. 169 Caledonian wanderers 
would be alert to profit by the opportunity. 1866 Maccre- 
gok tooo M. in Rob Roy 1 An interest ever varied . . keeps 
fully alert the energies of the mind. 1880 Cyples Hum. 
Exp. vi. 152 Every sense is stirring; he is wholly alert. 

B. adj. Quick in attention and motion, lively, 
brisk, active, nimble. 

1712 Anuisos Sped. No. 403 ? 5, I saw an alerte young 
Fellow that cocked his Hat upon a Friend of his. 1818 
.Scott Roy 115 He is an alert, joyous, and lively old 
soul. 1859 Thorrau Lett. (1865) 180 You can.. carry any 
fortress with an army of alert thoughts. 

Compared -er, -esl, or more, most. 

I 7S4 Richardson Grand/sou (1766* V. 73 Miss Byron. . is 
one of the alertest in [these amusements). 1767 Burke Corr. 
(1844) I. 134, l never knew him talk in a more alert, firm, 
and decided tone. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 298 One of 
the most alert of the masons. 1843 Carlyle Past Pres. 
(18581 272 None of the alertest. 

C. sb. [mod. Fr. alerte, subst. use of the original 
phrase, used as a military call. Cf. alarm. 

1 . The eall to * look out* for an attack ; an alarm; 
hence, that which amounts to such a call, a 
* waking up,’ a sudden attack or surprise. 

1803 Wellington in Gurw-ood Desp. II. 286, I am glad 
to find that you have given the Enemy an Alert. 1826 
Scott Woodst. vii. (1846) 79 No man ever saw me drink 
when an alert was expected. 1870 Ev. Standard 17 Sept., 
In case of an alert,, every battalion, every* company, and 
ever)* man know their stations. 

2 . On the alert: on the look-out, on the watch. 
(Takes the place of the earlier alert adv. =<*//’ 
erta.) 

1796 Campaigns 1793-4 H. vi. 31 The troops were.. kept 
constantly on the Alerte. 1827 IIare Guess. Truth Ser. 1. 
(1873) 181 Open evil at all events does this good: it keeps 
good on the alert. 1835 Marryat Jac. Faithf. xxxviii. 132 
But those who were stationed at the look-out were equally 
on the alert. 1882 19 th Cent. No. 69, 736 The men are for 
ever on the alert to find out something wrong. 

Alert (al 5 *jt), v. rare- x . [f. Alert a. Cf. eon • 
tent.] To make alert, to ronse to vigilance. 
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a x868 W. Whitman Chants Don. Poems 155 When the 
fire-flashing guns have fully alerted me. 

Alertly (alautli), adz*. [f. Alert A. + -LY 2 .] 
In an alert manner; on the watch to act; hence, 
briskly, actively, nimbly. 

1787 Mrs. Delany Carr. Ser. a 111 . 454 She is as upright, 
and walks as alertly, as when you saw her. 1865 Carlyle 
Frcdk. Gt. IX. xx. ix. 168 Henri had to..stand alertly on 
his guard. 

Alertness (al 5 utnes). [f. Alert a.+ -ness.] 
The quality of being alert; quickness in observing 
and acting; briskness, activity, nimbleness. 

1714 Spectator No. 566 p 4 That Alertness. . which is 
usually so visible among Gentjemen of the Army. 1748 
Anson Voy. it. vi. (cd. 41 271 His alertness rendered it im¬ 
possible to seize him. 1816 Miss Austen Emma 111. ix. 333 
The alertness of a mind which could neither be undecided 
nor dilatory. 1873 IIickle Civilis. III. v. 281 A certain 
alertness and vigour of understanding. 

t Ale’se, v. Ohs. Forms: 1 al6s-an (WS. altf- 
san), 2-3 ales-en, s. w. alus-en {it). [f. A -pref. 1 
out, away +tts~an: see Lese. Cf. Germ, er-ldsen.] 
To release, deliver. 

a 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 13 Ac alys us of yfele. r 1160 
Hatton G . ibid., Ac ales us of yfele. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
87 He us alesdc from deofles frewdoiue. c 1230 Auer. R. 124 
Uorte . . alcscn him ut of pine. ^1250 Moral Ode 136 
Ne bidde ic no bet beo a-lused [c 1200 alesed] a domesdai of 
bende. a 1400 Leg. RchhI <1871) 180 pat bondc me alese of 
bondes, Of unkind dede. 

tAlesedness, alesendness. Ohs. [f. 
OE. alcsemi pr. pplc. and alesed pa. pple. of Ale.se 
+ -ness.] Deliverance, redemption. 
c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 28 Marines Sunu .. sealde his 
sawle lif to alysednesse for mane^um. m6o Hatton G. 
ibid.. To alesendnysse for manefcen. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
129 Of pisserc alesednesse.. Dauid pe prophete seide. c x 175 
Cotton Horn ., Heo wolde man bcon.. for urc alysendntsse. 
cxa30 ltali Meui. 11 Meidenhad Is., worldes alesendnesse. 

t Ale seness, alesness. Ohs. [f. Alese v. 
+ -ness.] Redemption, ransom. 

^950 Lindtsf. Gosp. Matt. xx. 28 Sella sawel his alescnis 
fore monigum. <*975 Kuslnv. G. ibid.. For mongoni to 
alesnisse. a 1000 Crist tGrein) 1474 pinre alysnesse. c x 175 
Cotton Horn. 263 He sende ihesu crist.. to ure alesnesse. 
C1230 Halt Meid. :i Meidenhad is heuene ewen & worldes 
alesnesse 1 printed alefnessej. 

t Ale sing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Alese v. + -ixg 1 .] 
Release. 

eii75 Lamb. Horn. 1 .143 Iwarpcn ine eche pine wip-uten 
alesinge. n220 Leg. St. Rath. 1153 Sum waldc hopen & 
habbe bileaoe to his alesunge. 

t Ale’ss, Obs. rare* 1 , [f. Less/ 7., by form- 
association with vbs. from Fr. apparently formed 
on adjs., as a-base : cf. a men use.] To make less, 
lessen, diminish. 

1496 Diz’csff Paup. (W. de Worded vm. ix. 289/1 He must 
alcsse the hyre that the fermer sholde pave. 

+ ATesta ke. Obs. [f. Ale- 4 ] 

1 . A stake or post set up before an alehouse, to 
bear a garland, bush, or other sign, or as a sign 
itself; an alepole. Also Jig. 

<-1386 Chaucer Frol. 667 A garland had he set upon his 
heed, As gret as it were for an ale-stake. 1509 Barclay 
Ship of Footes { 1570) 32 To the wine and ale stakes to renne. 
153a More Con/tti. Tindale Wks. 1557, 642/1 Set vp for a 
bare signe, as a tauerners bush or tapsters ale stake. 1553 - 
87 Foxe A. Sf M. (1684) II. 50/1 This Popish Decree and In- 
dulgense, as a new Merchandise or Ale-stake to get Money. 
1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 64 An Ale-stake . . vide 
May-pole. 

2 . A frequenter of the alehouse; a tippler or sot. 

1583 Babington Whs. 104 If he be a drunken alestake, a 

licktack tauerner. 1656 Trapp Exp. 1 Tint. iii. 3 (186S) 
III. 641/1 No Ale-stake, tavern-haumer, that sits close at it. 

Alet, obs. form of Ailette. 
t Ale t, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. i out, away + Let, 
OE. aledan, cogn. w. OS. hid tan, OHG. artisan, 
Goth, nsletan.] Irons . To let go ; also if Hr. to 
‘ give/ 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John x. 18 Ic ha:bhe anweald mine sawle 
to aUctane. c xx6o Hatton G. ibid., To alxlenc. 1205 La yam. 
15932 Let alscten pis wacter & wei weorpen. c 1420 Fallad. 
on limb. ix. 103 A potters potte uneled wol alete. 

Ale-ta:ster. [Ale- i.] An officer appointed 
to examine or try the ale sold within his jurisdic¬ 
tion, an Ale-conner. 

1523 Fitiherb. Sun>. 20 b, 1 shall true constable be .. true 
ale taster, trewe wodewarde. 1641 Terntes de la Ley 18 
Ale-taster is an officer appointed and sworne in every f^et 
to looke that the due assise be kept of all the Bread, Ale, 
and Beere sold within the Jurisdiction of the Leet. 1876 
Rogers Pot. Econ. xx. 12 The keeper of an ale-house was 
fined, if he broached a cask, without giving notice to. .[the] 
alc-tasters. 

t Ale the, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. 1 in tens. + 
Lethe, to soften.] To soften, mitigate. 

c 1420 Pa/lad. on Husb. xi. 434 Yit leve a litel hool oute 
atte to brethe Mane hectes estuant for to alethe. 
Alethiology (alf pirtrlod3i). rare. [f. Gr. a\rj- 
0 tta truth + -(o)logy.] The doctrine of truth, that 
part of logic which treats of truth. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic iv. 69 (L.) The first part 
[of logic] treats of the nature of truth and error, and of the 
highest laws for their discrimination, Alethiology. 

Alette (ile-t). arch. [a. mod. Fr. alette , OFr. 
alete, cogn. with It. aletta, dim. of ala wing ; in 
form a doublet of Ailette.] (See quot.) 


x8x6 James Mil. Did. (1816) 10 Alette (Fr.) in architec¬ 
ture j the sides of a pier between the arcades : alettes also 
signify jaumbs, or piedroits. 18*8 Button Did. Arch. 7 
Alette , a small wing ; also applied to a pilaster, or buttress. 

tATetude. Obs.~" [ad. L . aid ft do.] 'Fatness 
of the body, grossness/ Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
Aleuromancy (alifwrimuemsi). rare. [a. Fr. 
alcuromancie , ult. f. Gr. aXfvpov dour + pavtua 
divination ; the compound dXfvpopayrcTov already 
existed in Gr.] All ancient kind of divination per¬ 
formed by means of meal or dour. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Aleuromancy, divination by barley 
meal mixed with wheat. 1693 Urquhari Rabelais 111. xxv. 
Disclosed unto you .. by aleuromancy, mixing the flour of 
wheat with oatmeal. 1775 in Ash : and in mod. Diets. 

Aleurometer (celiuqnn/taj), [f. Gr. dKtvp-ov 
dour + -(o)mktkr.] An instrument for measuring 
the quantity of gluten in dour. 

1844 A then. No. 1112 The Aleurometer, the purpose of 
which is to indicate the paniliable properties of wheat flour. 

Aleuron(e (aliCwran, [ad. Gr. aKtvpov 

Hour.] An albuminoid 01 proteinous substance found 
in amorphous granules in the seeds of plants, etc. 

1869 S. \V. Johnson How Crops Graze 92 llartig .. dis- 
tinguished them by the name A leu roue , a term which we 
may conveniently employ. By A ten rone i *. . meant. . thor.c 
organised granules found in the plant, of which the albu¬ 
minoids arc chief ingredients. 1875 Bennett it 1 )ver Socks' 
Pot. 55 l‘he aleurone grains of oily seed-, contain no oil. 
1879 Syd. StK. Lex., Alettron masses or crystals are found 
in the vitellus of the ova of fishes and other vertebral a. 

Aleuronic (adiuijrnik), a. [f. prcc. + -it\] Of 
or pertaining to alcuron. 

1879 Syd. See. Lex. s. v. A Hines, The aleuronic mass is 
composed of two concentric vesicles. 

Alevin celevin). [a. Fr. aleviu , according to 
Littrc for *alevaiu, f. OFr. a fever to rear:—L. ad- 
levtire , f. ad to + leva re to raise ; like murrain 
from no/trrir.] Young fish, fry. 

1868 Peard tt'ater-farw. vii. 75 The havoc committed on 
the eggs, and alevins. 1882 F. Francis in Gd. li ds. Sept. 
603 Into your hatching-boxes, amongst your treat and sal¬ 
mon eggs, or alevins. 

Alew*. Ohs. rare~ 1 Spenser). = 11 At. loo. 

1596 Spensf.r F. Q. v. vi. j 3 Vet did she not lament with 
loude alew. As women wont. 

ATe-wife 1 . [Ale- 4 + Wife in sense 0 (woman.] 
A woman that keeps an ale-house. 

1393 Langu P. PI. C. ix. 330 J>e best and brounest * fiat 
brewesters [7 \r. c i4ooalc-wiuys] sellen. a 1500 Carp . 'Pools 
43 in Hazl. P. L81 He wones to ny^c the ale-vsyffe. 

1587 H arrison Engl. 1.11. vi. 161 Such slights also have the 
alewives for the utterance of this drinke. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. Ind. ii. 23 Aske Marrian Hacket the fat Ale- 
wife of Wjncot, if shee know me not. 1663 Flagcl., O. 
Cromwell <1672) 17 The Ale-wives of Huntingdon . . when 
they saw him coming would use to cry nut to one another, 
shut up your Dares. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi France It. I 17 A 
flat silver ring on her finger, like our ale-wives. 1865 T. 
Wright Caricature <v Grot. viii. 139 T he alc-wife is pour¬ 
ing her li«;uor from her jug. 

Ale-wife-(^'lwaif). PI.alc-wivcs. [Corrupted 
from 17th c. alcofc , taken by some to be an Ameri¬ 
can Indian name ; according to others a literal 
error for Fr. alose a shad. Further investigation 
is required.] An American fish {Cl upea ser rat a 
closely allied to the herring. 

[1678 WiNTitROP in Phil. Trans. XII. 1066 The coming up 
of a Fish called Aloofes, into the Rivers.. Where the Ground 
is bad or worn out, the Indians used to put two or three of 
the forernentioned Fishes, under or adjacent cadi Corn-hill. - 
The English have learned the like Hoshandry, where those 
Aloofes come op in great plenty. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
IVord-bk., Alewife , Clnpea alosa , a fish of the herring kind 
which appears in the Phil. Trans, for 1678 as the atoofe\ 
the corruption therefore was a ready one.] 1847 in Craig. 
1852 M. Pf.rley Rtp.Fish. 2 p. Brunszv. led. 2> 208 The ale- 
wive appears in great quantities in the Chesapeake, in March. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind. 15 The refuse of the gasworks., 
supplied him Ithe crow] with dead alewives in abundance. 

t Alexander, sb. Obs. Alexandrine or Alex¬ 
andrian work ; a species of striped silk.. 

1500 in Ann. Reg. 1768, 134 A compleat hanging of broad 
Alexander. 188a Beck Drapers Did., Alexander, Bourde 
de Alisaundre, Burdalisaunder. . In 1327 Exeter has a 
chasuble of Bourde de Elisandre of divers colours, 

+ Alexa nder, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. prop, name 
Alexander, in reference to the renown of Alexander 
the Great.] To praise as an Alexander; to extol. 

1700 Dryden Cock ff Fox 660 Ye princes., Alexanders! 
up in lying odes. 

Alexanders (selegza ndajs). Forms : 1 alex- 
andre, 3-4 alisaundre, 5-6 alysaunder, 7 allis-, 
alys-, 8 ales-, 7-9 alis-, 6- alexander(s. [Cf. 
Fr. alexandre (Lyte’s Dodoens ), alisandre Palsg., 
alisaundre, aiissandere Godef., med.L. name Pe¬ 
tr os din tun Alcxattdriniun, a synonym of P. A face- 
donicitm. The note in Holland’s Pliny (1634) !L 
30 that alisanders is 'a corrupt word from olus 
at rum, as if one would say olusaleesf seems dis¬ 
proved by the 10th c. alexandre .] 

An umbelliferous plant {Smyrnium Olusatrum ), 
called also Horse-parsley, formerly cultivated and 
eaten like celery. 

c 940 .SVi.r. Leechd. II, 120 Wyrc to drence alexandre. 
c 1300 in Wright Lyric P. v. 26 With alisaundre thare-to, 
ache ant anys. 1440 Promp. Parr., Alysaunder, herbe, or 


stanmarche, Macedonia. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 608 In French* 
Grand Ache or Alexandre , . in English, Alexanders. 
1579 Langiia.m Card. Health {16331 u, Alysander, the seeds 
drunke alone ., dissolueth winde and griping in the body. 
.580 T USSER Hush, xl, llerbes and rootes for sallcts and 
sauce, Alexanders, at all times. 1669 J, WJorlidce] Syst. 
.Igric. (1681) 270 Now sow.. Sellery, Smallagc, AULandcrs. 
1813 Marshall Gard.xv. led. 5* 214 Alexander is a culinary 
plant, formerly much used, but has given way to celery. 
1861 Pratt Flozoer. PI. 111 . 9 Smymium (Alexanders*. 

Alexander’s Foot. A composite plant 
(Anacydus Pyrdhrum), also called Pellitory of 
Spain, closely allied to camomile. 

1597 t»ERARD Herbal/ 619 In French Pied d.llexandre, 
that is to saie, Pes A lexandrinns , or Alexanders foote. 1678 
Phillies, Alexander's Foot, a Plant, whose Root resembles 
a foot. [Also in Bailey and Ash. ] 

Alexandrian (aelegzcrndrian), a. and sb. [f. 
L. Alcxamlri-us + -an\] = Alexandrine. 

1751 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Chapman's translation of Homer 
consists wholly of Alexandrians. 1753 — Supp. s. v., He 
had been deceived in supposing the alexandrian verses to 
have corresponded to the ancient heroics. 

Alexandrine (rclegza ndrin), a. and sbA [a. 
Fr. alexandrin, the exact origin of which is dis¬ 
puted, some deriving it, according to Menage, from 
the name of Alexandre Paris, an old French poet 
who used this verse, others from the fact that 
several poems on Alexander the Great were written 
in it by early poets (one by the said Alexandre 
Paris) : see Littrc.] 

A. adj. Applied lo a line of six feet or twelve 
syllables, which is the French heroic verse, and in 
English is used to vary the heroic verse of five feet. 

1589 Pm enham Eng. Poesie (1S60* 86 This metier nf 
tweloe sillables the French man calletn a verse Alexandrine. 
1756 8z J. Warton Ess. Pope 1 . 199 (T.) The harmony of 
his numbers, as far as Alexandrine lines will admit. 

B. sb. An Alexandrine line or verse. 

1667 Dryokn Ann. Mirab. Pref., They write in Alexan- 
drins or verses of six feet. 1709 P011. 0 / 7 . 359 A needless 
Alexandrine ends the song That like a wounded snake, 
drags its slow length along, i860 All 1 '. Round No. 67, 
392 Says Spenser, in one of his fine, drowsy, murmuring 
alexandrines. 

Alexandrine (celegzo'ndrin,-3in\a. andj-A 2 [a. 
Fr. alexandrin, ad. L. alexandrin us, f. Alexandria 
prop, name.] Of or belonging to Alexandria; csp. 
a kind of embroidery named from that town. 

’{a 1500 MS. Rawlinson C. 86, 121 (llalliw.) A mauntelle 
of hermyn Covcrid .. with Alexandryn. 1605 Ti.w.mf. Qucr. 
sit. IN. 178 lake., of the treacle Alexandrine 2 oonces. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. C.S. 11 . xli. s^Platoand the Alexandrine 
philosophers. 

Alexandrite (adegzcvndrait). A/in. [Named 
from Alexander I, Czar of Russia; see -ite.] A 
variety of chrysobervl found in the Ural Mountains. 

1837 80 Dana Min. 155 Alexandrite of emerald-green color. 

t Alexi cacon,-kakon. Obs . [a. Gr. dA<fb 
k&k-os, -oi' keeping ofi evil, f. to keep off + 

naKvv evil,] A preservative against evil; a safeguard. 

1635 Hevwood Hierarch, viii. 552 That their great Alexi* 
kakon was a metre figment and Imposture. 1721 Bailey, 
Alexicacon, a remedy against all evils. 1731 Bailey and 
1775 Asa, Alexieacon, A medicine to expell any ill humours 
from the body. 

t Ale xipha rmac, sb. and a. Obs. [a. Yr.alexi- 
pharmaque (16th c.), ad. mod. L. alcxipharma- 
iiim, ad. Gr. a\i£upopiioKov a remedy against 
poison; prop. adj. neut. ‘keeping off poison’; f. 

lo ward off + qdppanou poison. At first 
used only in the Gr. or L. form ; after adaptation 
as alcxipharmac it was also used adjectively, and 
finally by form-assoc. made Alexipharmic.] 

A. sb. An antidote against poison. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. m. xvi. 366 Alexipharmaks, called 
also Alexiteria, are such as resist poison. 1776 Bryant 
Mythol. 111 . 107 The people .. made use of it hy way of an 
alexlpharmack and amulet. 1797 Ed in. AVw Disp. 11. 242/1 
This root has been much celebrated as an alexipharmac- 

B. adj. = Alexipharmic. 

1699 Phil. Trans. XXL 55 This is endowed with Alexi- 
pharmac Vertoes. 1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v. Lemon , 
The Rind is Alexipharmac and Cordial. 

t Ale:xiplia rniacal, a. and sb. [f. prec. + -al. 
Prop, the adj. form of Alexipharmac sb.] 

A. adj.- Alexipharmic. 

1643 E. Greaves Morbus Epid. 11 Some Alexipharmacall 
Medicine. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. xw. xxiii. 168 
The Horn of a deer is Alexipharmacal. 169a in Coles. 

B. sb. = Alexipharmic. 

1607 Topsell Serpents 775 So efiectuall a remedy, or so 
notable an atcxipharmacall. 

II Ale:xipha*rmacon, -mn. [the orig. Gr. 
u\(£nf>npfMKQV, and its L. ad. alcxipharmacum,x\%fzA 
as Eng.] -r Alexipharmic. 

1605 Timmf. Quersit. it. vii. 134 Biis is the summe of all 
alexipharmacons. 1657 Rhys. Diet., Alexiphamtaea, medi¬ 
cines lo resist the plague, and poyson. 1744 Berkeley Tar 
Water in Plague , Tar water .. is a great alexipharmacum 
and cordial. 

Alexipharma*tical, a. Erroneous form for 
Alexipharmacal, imitating grammatical, etc. 

1607 Topsf.ll Serpents {1653 > 623 Preserved safe and sound 
by this alexipharmatical medicine. 

Alexipharmic (aleksifaumik), a. and sb. 
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[Modified from Alexitharmac by form-associa- 
tion with the ending -ic, as in tonic, diuretic , etc.] 

A. adj. Preserving from the effects of poison ; 
counteracting or driving away poison; having the 
quality or nature of an antidote. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 111. xxii. 393 Marigold, the flowers 
are Alexipharmick. 176* Brit. A fag. II. 1 17 Alexipharmic 
boluses and neutral draughts. 1830 Linolev Syst. Bot. 233 
Supposed by the Indian doctors.. to be alexipharmic. 

B. sl >. An alexipharmic medicine or application ; 
a remedy or preservative against poison ; an anti¬ 
dote or 'counterpoison.* 

1683 Salmon Doron Med. it. 394 A mighty great Cordial, 
alexipharmick, and conntcr-poyson. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 120 p 2 They filled his apartments with alexipharmic*, 
restoratives, and essential virtues, 1768 Pennant Brit. 
Zool. 20 The horns were employed as afexipharmies. 1836 
M. Chapman Prom. Bd. in Black a*. Mag. XL. 730 Alexi- 
phannic was there none or drug. 

t Alexipharmical, a. Oh. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Of the nature of an alexipharmic or antidote. 

1650 Baxter Saints' Best iv. iii. (1662) 640 As Alexiphar- 
mical Medicine* preserve the heart. 1670 Phil. Prints. V. 
1177 Alcxipharnucal Plants, as Scordium, Rue and the like. 

Alexipyretic (aleksijpoiretik), a. and sb. [f. 
Gr. d\f£<- warding off+ wptr ds fever + -ic.] 

A. adj. Helpful against fever. B. sb. A febrifuge. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Confounding alexilerics with 
alexipyretics. 1847 in Craig. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lear. 
Alexir, erroneous lorm of Lux lit. 
t Ale xite rial, a. Oh. [f. med.L. akxiUriitm 
(see Alexitery) 4--al.] - Alexiteric. 

A. adj. 

1607 Topskli. Serpents (1653) 657 Sufficient store of alexi. 
terial medicine* for the expulsing of thi* grief. 171* tr. 
Pontet’s Hist. Drugs I. 24 Several People will have it that 
this Root is Alexitcrial. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Been or be hen 
.. its aromatic, cardiac, and alexitcrial virtues. 

B. sb. 

1673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 6170 Divers Receipts of Cordials 
and Alexiterials. 1753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp 

Alexiterian = Alexiteric; a superfluous variant. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Alexiteric (ale ksite*rik\ a. and sb. [f. med. 
L. aiexiterdum see Alexitery) +-ic.] 

A. adj. properly , 1 laving the power to ward off 
contagion: blit used as Having the properties of 
an antidote, alexipharmic. 

1706 Phillips, A lex it eric a l or el lexit crick, that preserves 
from or drives out Poison, and hinder* its mischievous effects 
in a Humane Body. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Alexiteric, having 
the properties of an Atexeterium : antidotal. 

B. sb. A preservative against contagion or 
poison. 

1694 NVestmacott Scrip. Herb. 92 The berries [of juniper] 

. . are a great Diuretick, Sudorifick, and Alexilerick. 171a 
tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1 .26 One of the greatest Alexitericks 
in the World. 17^3 in Chambers Cycl. Snpp. 

+ Alexiterical, a. Obs. [f. prec. 4- -al.] * prcc. 

1742 Hailey, Alexiterical, A lexiterick, that which pre¬ 
serves from or drives out Poison; also that is good against 
Fevers of a malignant kind, by promoting sweat. 1775 in Ash. 

+ Ale xitery, sb. and a. Obs. [ad. med.L. alexi- 
terium (also used unchanged) remedy, alleviation, 
a. Gr. a\t£ 7 ]Tr}pioi' a safeguard, a protection ; prop, 
rent, of adj. cUr £777-17^10? keeping off, defending; f. 
to ward off.] ^ Alexiteiuc. 

A. sb. 

1657 Tomlinson Renods Disp. 189 Having drunk of the 
Ilecoction .. or some other Alexitery. 1684 tr. Bonet's Mere. 
Compit, vi. 211 Ni> Alcxilcrium for a pestilential poison. 
1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 3015 The heart or liver of a viper is 
one of the greatest Alexitery's in the world. 

B. adj. 

1727 Braoley Pam. Diet. s.v. Fraxinel, The Root of the 
Fraxmel is cordial, opening and alexitary. 
tAley. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OFr. a lie, alye (also 
alis) f mod. Fr. a Use, alize, ad. OHG. el ha, mod. 
G. clsc{bccre) \ the suppression of the s in the OFr. 
is anomalous.] The fruit of the Wild Service tree. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 1377 Cherys, of which many oon fayne 
is, Notes, aleys |7'.r. alcis], & bolas. 

!i Alezail (abzarV). [Fr., ad. Sp. alazatt , of 
doubtful origin ; accord, to Dcvic, f. Arab, al the 
+ hals-a fem. of ahlas a bay horse.] A sorrel horse. 
1848 l.YTTOX Harold 11. iii. 43 ‘Hie snow-white steed of 
Odo; the alezan of Fitzoxbome. 

I Alfalfa (adfarlfa). [Sp. alfalfa ‘three-leaved 
grasse, clovers grasse ‘ (Minsheu), formerly alfalfez, 
identified by Pedro de Alcala with Arab, ^ a J.cl l 
alfapfapah ‘the best sort of fodder/ Freytag.] Span¬ 
ish name for a variety of Lucerne, in use also in 
parts of the United States. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xvi. 11873) 339 The bed* of alfarfa, 
a kind of clover. 1881 W. White Cameos fr. Silverl. l.One 
species took possession of an alfalfa field. 1882 Harper's 
Mag. Apr. 690 Hay and its substitutes alfalfa and lucern. 

II Alfaqui (alfakr). [Sp. ad. Arab. 

alfaqih , i.e. al th e+faqih one skilled in divine 
things, i.faqiha to be wise.] (See quot.) 

1615 Bkuwell Arab . Trudg., Al/akih » Alfaqui , Ftikih, 
Faqui or Faquinus ..is in the Mosquits or temple* of the 
Mohametanes, one, that in the manner of a Priest, doth their 
diuine Sendee, readeth the Law, and doth interpret and ex¬ 


pound the same. 1630 Wadsworth Pitgr. v. 39 The Priest 
called their Alfaqui , conjured the fish. 1846 Prescott 
Ferd.fi Is. I. ix. 382. * Woe is me?’ exclaimed an ancient 
Alfaki. Ibid. II. vi. 387 The counsels and authority of 
some of the chief alfaquis. 

Alfast = all fast : see Al- and All* I? 6 . 

Alfe, obs. form of Elp and of Half. 

tAlfe*res. Obs. Also alfierez, -feeres, -fe- 
rez, -faras. [a. OSp. and Pg. alfercs (mod. Sp. 
alftrez) ensign, ad. Arab. alfaris cavalier 

or knight, f. faras horse. Often made pi., with 
sing, alfere -a -o ; cf. Fr. alficr. It. alfierc. (In 
later Sp. and It. also confused with alfir , sec Alfi.v, 
as name of the bishop in chess)'] An ensign, a 
standard-bearer. 

1591 Gerhard Art War re 166 The Alfieres of everie Regi¬ 
ment. 1595 T. Maynard Drake's Voy. (1849) 10 Losingemy 
Alfierez Davis Pursell. 1598 Barret Theor. ] Car res 11. 1. 
2i,I have seene .. the Alfere* themselves to passe into other 
ranks tu fight, Icauing the Ensigne with the Abandcrado. 
1631B. Jonson New Inn m. i<N.> Jug here,hisalfarez; Anahle 
officer. 1633 T. .Stafford Pac. Hib. xxiii. <1821 431 With 
a sealed^ Letter to the Lord Deputie, by an Alfceres. Ibid. 
xxi. 420 Two Captaine.% 7 Alfe roes. ?<-1640 limbi. Part hen. 
Soda/. 4q«N.‘ The heliotropium, or sunflower, *is the true 
alferes, bearing up the standard of Flora.' 1679 in Howell's 
State Trials 18161 VII. 347 There are no lieutenants in all 
the Flanders companies only Captain* and Alfara's. 1708 
Kfrsev, Alferes, an Ensign-bearer. 

t Altet. [Anglicized form of med.I.. alfctum , la¬ 
tinized form of OE. al-fivt, f. al burning 4 *fvt vat, 
vessel {cf.dl-gnveorc tinder), in Laws of zKthelslan.] 
The cauldron used in the ordeal of scalding water. 
^Not Eng. since 1100; mod. form would be ole-val.) 

<11000 A net. Laws 1 . 226 Si |>a:t alfa:t isen o|>'; j en iren, 
leaden oJ>H' kernel). [1678 De Cange, A Ifc turn.\ 1678 

Phillies, Alfe/ , a kind of Ordeal anciently used, which was 
by a great Caldron of scalding water, into wh:ch the accused 
person was to put hi* arm up to the elbow, and if hurt be 
was held guilty, if not acquitted. I In Bailey, Asti, Tom¬ 
lins, etc. , but only from Du Cange.] 

tA'lfin, aTphin. Oh. Forms: 5 alphyn(e, 
aufyn, awfyn, 6 alfyn. [a. OFr. alfm, aitftn 
(med.L. alphintts, ll.alfno. alfnlo \ f.Sp. a If l (arftl), 
Pg. alfil {alfir), a. Arab. L& I t al-fil the elephant, 
Skr. pilu ; the piece in chess called the alphin , 
and now the bishop, having had originally with the 
Indians, Chinese, and Persians the figure and name 
of an elephant .] 

1 . Former name of the bishop in chess. 


< 1440 Uesia Rom. 70 Soni tynic hy and soin tyme lowe, 
among aufyn* and pownvs. Ibid. 62 The see unde, scil. 
alphyne, renneth Jij. poyntes, both vpwarde and doune- 
warde. 1474 Caxton Chesse ii. iii. B 8, The alphyns ought 
to be made and formed in mancre of Juge> sittyng in a 
chayer. / bid. iv. iv. K S t The alphyn gocth alwey corner- 
wyse. 1530 Pai.sgr. 194 1 Alfyn, a man of the chesse horde. 
1562 Rowbotham in Anh.ro/. XXIV. 203 The Bishoppes 
some name Alphins, some fooles, and some name them 
Princes ; other some call them Archers. 1801 Strutt Sports 

Past. iv. ii. 275 The alfin was also denominated by the 
French fol, and with us an archer, and at last a bishop. 

2 . fig. with reference either to the Fr. name fol 
fool, or to the awkward and formerly limited moves 
of the alfm. (Cf. ‘Alanus in Parabolis/ quoted 
in Du Cange, ‘Sic inter schachos Alphinus imtlilis 
extat, Inter aves bubo.’) 

c 1440 Morte Arth. 1313 Myche wondyre have I, pal syche 
an allync as thow dare speke syche wordez! 

fAlforge, alforja. Obs. [Pg. al forge, Sp. 
alforja , according to Diez, ad. Arab, ^i! al-khorj 

the store, supply, provision, f. kharaja to proceed.] 

1 . A wallet, a leather bag, a saddle-bag. 

1611 Timbkhlakk 2 Fug. Pilg. in Hurl. Alisc. 11733' 1 - 34 * 
A few Raisins and Biskct, such as we carried in our Alforges. 
1779 Johnson Ids. 1787 IV. 417 Came down to the sea-side 
with their aliforges, or leather-botties, to traffic for water. 

2 . The cheek-pouch of a baboon. 

<11704 T. Baows Highlander Wks. 1730 I. 117 As monkeys 
their alforges stuff with nuts. 1748 Smollett Rod. Ratui. 
xviii. u8op 112 A great bag of loose skin hanging down in 
wrinkles like the alforja* of a baboon. 

t Al-fort, eonj. Oh. [f. All adv. + Fort, until.] 
Even till, even to, = Fr. jusqu'et, jusqu'a re que. 

riToo Vox Cf Wolf 17 To erne, Alfort he come to one walle. 

II Alfresco valfrc skfl), adv. [It. phr. al fresco 
on the fresh, in the fresh or cool air ; to paint al 
fresco on the fresh plaster, to dine al fresco in the 
open air.] 

11 . = Fresco ; painted on a plaster surface while 
still fresh or moist. Obs. 

1764 IIarmer Obserr. vii. § 4a 304 It is superior to the al¬ 
fresco, and the Mosaic work. 

2 . In the open air; also allrib. open-air-. 

1753 Mrs. HEVwoon J. Cf J. Jessamy I. v. 53 It was good 
for her ladyship's health to be thus alfresco. 1761 Smollett 
Cil Bias iv. i. 113 To ventilate my passion here al fresco. 
1881 Daily Tel. 23 Feb., The pillared archway of Clement's 
Inn .. a once favourite *al fresco'emporium of hot cel soup. 

3 . Used as vb. with obj. ii. 

1822 L. Hunt Recoil. Writers 214 Of putting on his shirt 
a* he returns, or even of alfrescoing it without one. 

Al'fridary. Astro/. [Of obsc. orig.; cf. Arab. 
farada, ' centered to cut into, define, decree, 


also to define beforehand a time, to fix on an hour; 
whence fariyjah , sb. a fixed and defined part. The 
•aria must be Romance ending.] (See quot.) 

1614 Albumazar 11. v. (N.) I’ll finde the cuspe, and alfri- 
daria. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. clxxi. 733 Lords of the Sep- 
tenniall yeers, vulgarly called Lord* of the Alfridary* are 
thus: If the Native be borne by day, the 5) govemes the 
first seven yeers after the Birth, 9 the next seven, 0 the 
next seven, and so in order. 1708 Kersey, Alfridary , a 
temporary Power which the Planet* have over the Life of a 
Person. 1775 in Ash. 

Alfur, -O (arlfmu, rclfifwro). [ad. Pg. a/fnori 
‘the outsider/ f. Arab, al th e+fuori outside:—L. 
foribus out of door, fores doors. (R. X. Cust.)] A 
member of a race or group of races in Celebes 
and the surrounding islands, distinct from the 
Malay and Negrito, but perhaps intermediate be¬ 
tween them. Hence Alfurese a. 

1878 Oust Mod. Langs. E. Jnd. 147 The seven Alfurese Ian- 
guages of which we have vocabularies, 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Alfurian Race: the Alfurs. 1881 A. Keane in Nature 
XX 111 . 251 The fusion of yellow, white, and black produces 
the so-called ‘Alfuros* in the East. 

Alfyn, variant of Alfin, Oh. 

Alg (alg). rare. [Anglicized form of L. alga or 
Fr. algue.] = Alga. 

1882 K. v. Mueller (title) Mosses, Lichens, Algs, and Fungs 
.. indigenous to Australia. 

I Algc, vse lga). PI. alga? (arld^/). [L. alga sea¬ 
weed.] A sea-weed ; in pi. One of the great divi¬ 
sions of Cryptogamic plants, including sea-weeds 
and kindred fresh-water plants, and a few aerial 

species. 

* 55 * Turner /7>riWft568 no Alga whiche is a common 
name vnto a great parte of see herbes .. is commonly called 
in eng I y she see wrak. <11637^. Jonson Masques at Crt. 
|T. Oecanus was garlanded with alga, or sea-grass. 1660 
Dkvuln Astr. Red. 119 With alga who the sacred altar 
strews. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., The alga's are some 
marine .. others lluviatile. 1794 Martyn Rousseaus Bol . 
x. 114 Alg.c, having .. the seeds either like.a meal on the 
leaves or inclosed in bladders. 1832 Lyell Pritic. Geol. 11 . 
78 These banks of alga: in the Northern Atlantic. 1849 M rs. 
Somerville Connex. PJiys. Sc. xxvii. 301 The snow itself., 
produces a red alga. 

Algeeology, -ist, bad fonns of Algology, -ist. 

1854 H. Miller Sch. Cf Schnt. xviii. (1866' 193 Now that 
algicology has become a science. 1857 — Test. Rocks i. 18 
Families familiar to the modem algteologisl. 1882 tr. Nor • 
denskioltf s Voy. xiv. 242 Whose speciality is Algscology. 

Algal (arlgal), a. and sb. [f. I . Alga + -al.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of an alga or sea-weed. 
A/gala/lianee: Lindley’s lowest division of theThal- 
logens, containing the sca-weeds and their allies. 

1846 Lindlev Vcg. Kingd. 8 The near approach of the two 
realms being through the Algal alliance. 1862 H. Macmillan 
in Macrn. Mag. Oct. 465 Merely an algal condition of the 
common mould. 1866 R. Tate Brit. Mollnsks iv. 185 By 
clearing off the alga] growth. 

B. sb. A plant of the algal alliance; an ally of 
the alg&. 

1848 Lindlev Inirod. Bat. II. 122 The mode of propagation 
in Algats is extremely variable. 1854 Balfour in Encycl. 
Brit. V. 69 In many Algals the cellular spores are sur¬ 
rounded by cilia. 

|| A lgalie. Surg. Obs. [a. Fr. algal ic, algaric, 
ad med.L. afgalia, argalia, identified by Menage 
with med. Gr. opyaKtiou (used in same sense) for 
ancient Gr. ipynAtviv 1 instrument, 1 f. ipyov work. 
(Littrc.)] (See quot.) 

1746 Zollman in Phil. Trans . XLIV. 177 In this manner 
1 thrusted an Algalie tor hollow Catheter' into the Bladder. 
+ Algara d. Obs. [a. Fr. algarade, ad. Sp. al - 
garada ‘a sudden assault with a great cric’ (Min- 
sheu); f. med.L., Pg. and ?Sp. algara a raid (a. 
Arab. al-glut rah, i.e. al the, ghdrah raid) 

+ -ada t see - Ann.] A hostile incursion, a raid upon 
an enemy's territory. 

1649 Drumm. of IIawtil James 11 , Wks. 1711, 35 As the 
French made an algarad by sea upon Kent. — James IV, 
63 To suppress iheir incursions and algarads. 

tAlgarde. Obs. [f. name of a place.] A 
Spanish wine formerly celebrated. 

a 1400 Sqr. Loio Deg. 756 (in Dorn. Arch. II. 134) Mount 
rose, & wyne of Greke, Both algrade, & respice eke. CI440 
Morte Arth. 202 Osay and algarde, and oJ>erynewe, Rynisch 
wyne and Rochelle, richere was never. 

t Algarot, -oth. Client. Obs. [a. Fr. algarolh , 
f. name of the inventor Victor Algarotti, a physi¬ 
cian of Verona.] An emetic powder, consisting of 
a compound of trichloride and trioxide of anti¬ 
mony, not now used. 

1706 Phillips, A Igarot, a Chymical Preparation made of 
Butter of Antimony. 1798 M. & R. Edgeworth Pract. 
Educ. I. 96 Butter of antimony, powder of algarolh, and salt 
of alemhroth, may yet long retain their ancient titk:s amongst 
apothecaries. 1801 Phil. Trans. XCI. 378 White oxide of 
antimony, formerly called Algarolh Powder. 

| l Algarro ba. [Sp. algarroba, ad. Arab. 
al-kharrttbah, applied to the same.] a. The Carob 
tree and bean (also called Locust-pod), b. A South 
American mimosa with pods of similar flavour. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xvi. (1873) 359 A few algarroba 
trees, a kind of mimosa. 1866 Treas. Bot., Algaroba bean , 
the fruit of Ccratonia Siliqnn. 1873 Bentley Bot. fed. 3' 504 
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The legumes of Prosopis Mulcts .. are used as a food for cattle, 
under the name of Algorobo. 

t Algate, -S, adv. Obs. or dial . Also 3-4 alle- 
gate, 4-algate s. [lit. a lie gate — every way : see 
Gate sb. 2 Cf. ON. alia gain, and Ormin’s wit all 
gale what way? how? The extended form algalcs 
began in the n. e. c 1300 ; the -s was probably ana¬ 
logical, after always , etc. (originally genitive). As 
no difference of meaning appears between algate 
and algates, they are not here separated.] 

1 . Of circumstance and time: Always, continually. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 23 Wunede mid his apostles for to 

be fowertude dai, noht alegate, ac stund-mele. c 1320 R. 
Brunne Medit. 358 He bad hem algates wake and pray. 
1388 Wyclif 2 Cor. v. 6 We ben hardi algatis |i6n alwayes 
confident). £“1449 Pkcock Repr. 11. viii. 188 Wc ouVen 
algatis abstene and forbere. 1583 Stanyhurst A ends t. 
(1880) 20 Through thy freendlye trauaile mcc dooth King 
Iuppiter algats Tender. 1587 IIolinshkd Citron. 11 . i. 59 
These strangers in Ireland would algate now be also called 
and accomptcd Normans. 

2. In every way, any way, any how ; by all or 
any means. 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 398 3 »f H luue n * s nout forto $iucn, auh 
wult allcgatc bet me bugge hire, a 1330 Sir Otuel 69 And 
seide, algate he wolde preue, That Ich am in misbelcuc. 1430 
Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. vi, That yc algates desyre to hauc a 
do. 1450 Myrc 1560 Algate make hym telle the. 1565 
Jewel Kepi. Harding t i6u 36 The Host onco Consecrated 
of the Priest, is algates to bee recciued. whether of many 
together, or one alone. 1580 G. 1 Iarvey 7 hree Witie Lett., 
Seeing you gentlewomen will allgates have it so. 

3 . At all events, at any rate, in any case ; what¬ 
ever may happen. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sotnpn. T. 329, 1 deme the, thou most 
algate be deed, c 1430 Lydg. ISochas , That we algate shall 
dye bothe two. 1496 Dives <$• Paup . < W. de Wordc t. I. go 
Algates he wolde haue the frercs on the lcite honde. 1513 
Douglas sEncis ti. (1710) iii. 80 Now haist my pane, sen al 
gatis I mon dc. 1600 Fairfax Tasso it. xlii. 47 For a space 
there must he algates dwell. 

4 . All the way, altogether. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 185 Philip now wille me faile, & 
alle cate wend me fro. c 1386 Chaucer Sqrs. T. 23S Which 
is vnknowe algates vnto me [ v.r. algat, -eh c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. 39^5This IX trouthe is Algatis to be holde. 1590 Spf.nser 
F.Q. ii. l 2 Una now he algates must forgoe. 1625 L'Isle Du 
Bartas 60 When algate the top of this Tower had raught 
unto the clouds. 


5 . Of sequence: However that may be; yet, 
nevertheless, notwithstanding, after all. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 163 2 Him haf algat wc will. £"1386 
Chaucer Pers. T. 291 Although ther be difference betuecn 
these tuo causes of drenching, algates the schip is dreynt. 
CX450J. Russell/?#. Nurture in BainesBk. 1868 i42Mynse 
hem smalle in b« siruppe: of fumosite algate be yc feerynge. 
1570 Thynne Pride Lowl. 11841 36 Alas, quoth I, this is 
great crucltye: All gate, 1 bad them all be of good cheere. 
1614 W. Browne Sneph. Pipe Wks. 1772, 22, 1 have a fear 
and dread algate. 

0 . Of place: Everywhere. (This is now the 
common meaning of the word in the northern dia¬ 
lects, in which alone it survives, along with the 
cognate any gate, na-gatc. sttrugate.) 

Algatross, obs. form of Alratross. 

Algazel, early form of Gazelle. 

Algebra (sfldg/bra). Also 6 nlgebcr, al- 
gHbar. [a. It. algebra (also Sp. and med.L.), ad. 
Arab.^il al-jcbr the redintegration or reunion of 


broken parts, f. jabara to reunite, redintegrate, 
consolidate, restore; hence , the surgical treatment 
of fractures, bone-setting. Also in phr.^JJ 

ibUJI, zihn al-jcbr wa l-muqabalah , i. e. ‘the 
science of redintegration and equation (opposi¬ 
tion, comparison, collation),’ the Arabic name for 
algebraic computation. In this sense the first part 
of the Arabic title was taken into It. in 1 202, as 
alglbra ; the second part, almucabala, was used by 
some med.L. writers in the same sense. The 16th e. 
Eng. algeber (fancifully identified by early writers 
with the name of the Arabic chemist Geber) was 
either taken directly from Arab, or from Fr. al - 
gib re ; but the It. algebra became the accepted 
form (accented adgebra by 1663).] 


+ 1. The surgical treatment of fractures ; bone¬ 
setting. (A popular sense which probably sur¬ 
vived from the Arabs in Spain ; still in Sp.) Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Guy don's Formal. Xiij, The helpes of 
Algebra & of dislocations. 156s J. Halle Hist. Expost. 19 
This Araby worde Algebra sygnifyeth as well fractures of 
bones, etc. as sometyme the restauration of the same. (1598 
Florio, Alglbra lit.) the arte of bone-setting. 1623 Min¬ 
sk* .v, Alglbra |Sp.) bone-setting. Algebrlsta, a bone-setter.] 
2 . The department of mathematics which inves¬ 
tigates the relations and properties of numbers by 
means of general symbols ; and, in a more abstract 
sense, a calculus of symbols combining according 
to certain defined laws. 


* Hence various algebras : as commutatr:>e algebra , in 
which the symbols obey the law of commutation; linear 
algebra , in which the symbols are linearly connected; 
quadruple algebra , or quaternions; and the algebra of 
logic, in which the symbols represent not numbers or quan- | 


titles, but other objects of thought, as classes or qualities of 
things, or statements concerning things.' R. Harley, F.R.S. 

1551 Recorde Pathzv. Know. 11. Pref., Also the rule of 
false position, with dyuers examples not onely vulgar, but 
some appcrtaynyng to the rule of Algeber. 1557 — Whetst. 
E iv. This Rule is called the Rule of Algeber, after the name 
of the inuentoure, as some men think .. But of his vse it is 
rightly called the rule of equation. 1570 Billingsley Fuel. 
x. Introd. 22gThatmoresecretandsubtillpart of Arithmctike, 
commonly called Algebra. 1570 Dee Math. Prsrf. 6 The 
very name is Algiebar, and not Algebra : as by the Arabien 
Auicen, may be proued. 1570 Digges Stratiot. 70 Farther 
to wade in the large sea of Algebra and numbers cossical. 
Ibid. 55 This Art of Algebra or Rule of Cosse as the Italians 
terme it. 1610 B. Jonson Ale hem. 1. i. 1x616)607 Vour al¬ 
chemy, and your algebra. 1621 Burton Auat. Mel. Deinocr. 
(1657) 45 Geber, that first inventer of Algebra. 1658 Phillips, 
Algebra, or the Analytical Art. 1663 Butler llud. 1. i. 126 
And wisely tell what hour o’ th' day The clock does strike, 
by Algebra. 1775 Burke Sp. Cone. Arner. Wks. HI. 33 A 
proportion beyond all the powers of algebra to equalise and 
settle. 1781 Cow her COlivers. 22 And if it weigh the import¬ 
ance of a tly, The scales arc false, or algebra a lie. 1837 
Hallam Hist. Lit. (18471 h 238 [In Italian) co or cosa stands 
for the unknown quantity *, whence algebra was sometimes 
called the cossic art. 1849 De Morgan Double Algebra 11. 
i. 98 Algebra .. got its Arabic name, I have no doubt, from 
the restoration of the term which completes the square, and 
reduction of the equation by extracting the square root. The 
solution of a quadratic equation was the most prominent part 
of the Arabic algebra, i860 Motley Hist. Aether/. 111 .102 
Passionless as algebra. 

Algebraic (aeld^/lnv-ik', a . [f. prec. + -it\] Cf. 
the more regularly foimtd Fr. atgebriquci] Of or 
pertaining to algebra, occurring in algebra. 

1662 Hobbes Seven Prob. Wks. 1845 V 11 . 60, 1 have to 
prove .. the algehraic calculation. 1673 Kersey Algebra 
(1725 31 Two or more Algebraic quantities. :68x Sir G, 
Wharton Wks. 1683, 44 The so long sought for F.qnaiion 
of three discontinued Numbers in Algehriaque proportion. 
1684 Lond. Cm. mdcccclxxxv/4 Algcaraick Aritlunetick, 
made easie for the commonest capacity. 1827 Hutton C ourse 
Math. I. 182 Algebra, c fractions have the same names and 
rules of operation, as numeral fractions in common aritli- 
metic. 1858 Holmes Ant. 0/Break/. T. xi. xoi These ex¬ 
pressions come to be the algebraic symbols of minds which 
have grown too weak to discriminate. 

Algebraical (seld^flMvikaD, a. [f. Algebra 

+ -ICAL.J (Ji or relating to algebra, in which 
algebra occurs ; involving or using, dealing with 
or treating algebra. (Formerly used - Algebraic, 
but prop, disting, as an objective from possessive 
geni t i ve : an algebra ie sy m bol, an a Igebr aicai treatise.) 

X571 Digges Geom. Praet. iv. Prcf. T b, I intend .. geo¬ 
metrically by Algcbraycall Calculations to search out the 
sides. 1579 — Stratiot. 32 The working of sup; utaiions Al¬ 
gebraical!. 1679 Moxon Math. Diet. 172 Signs, or S} mbols 
now commonly used by some Algebraical Writers. 1736 
Hervky Mem. |. 52 Lord I olinebrukc m the algebraical 

f hrase less than nothing. 1837 Wheweel Induct. Si. 1857 
I. 343 The a.iectatibn of algebraical formality. x868 G. 
Airy Pop. Axtron. v. 173 The process s algebraical. 

Algebraically vieldy bivi -ah», adv. [i. pr<.c. 
+ -LY-.J In an algebraic cw^lgcbiaica l manner; 
in algebraic terms, by algcllrai,c“processes. 

x666 Collins in RigantiMP^fi?' ot/. Men 11841^ 1 . 118 
A treatise of conics .. algebfjfeulypvrCrmed. 1673 Kersey 
Algebra 1725) 63 Various Arip^ietical Questions Algebrai¬ 
cally resolved. 1695 Lond. Gaz. rfimmlxxxv/4 Euclid'- second 
Book .. Algebraically Demonstrated. 1837 Dallam List. 
Lit. ill. iii. § 82 The great discovery that geometrical curves 
may be expressed algebraically. 

1 A lgebraism,-rism, Obs. [f. Algebra + 
-ism ; see next.] Properly an operation or expres¬ 
sion in algebra ; algebraic symbolism. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., A lgebraism, or A Igcbrisin, is 
affectedly used, in some writers, for algebra itself. In which 
sense, we read of the application of algebraism. 

Algebraist, -rist (oelds/bru ist, -risi). [f. 
Algebra +-ist. As the final a of algebra is no 
part of the stem, algcbrism, algcbrist , algebrizc, are 
more correct, as well as easier forms of these three 
words. Cf. Fr. algebriste, It. and Sp. algebrislai] 
One versed in algebra. 

1673 Phil. Trans. VIII. 6073 A Body of Algebra prepared 
for the Press by that eminent Algebraist Mr. John Kersey. 
1691 Wood^IM. Oxon I.C0L871 He had the Character among 
the Vertuoxi of a very good Algcbrest. 1748 Hartley Ob- 
serv. Man 1. iii. 5 1 r 80 Letters .. used by Algebraists to 
denote Sums and Differences. 1831 Gen. P. Thompson 
Exert. (1842) I. 468 When the algebraist speaks of multiply, 
ing by a negative quantity. 

Algebraize, -rize (oedd^/'broiz), vb. [f. Al¬ 
gebra + -ize; see prec.] To reduce to algebraic 
form, to perform or solve by algebra. 

1841 Blachzv. Mag. L. 633 When a child throws out his five 
fingers.. he has algebraized before he can speak. 

1 Algebri’cian. Obs. [f. Algebra or It. alge- 
brico (Fr. algebriqut ) by form-assoc. with arithmet¬ 
ician, geomc/r-ician, etc.] = Algebraist. 

1579 Digges Stratiot. 48 One Prime, or one Rootc as com- 
monlye Algebricians tearmc it. 1680 Hobbes Consid. 51 
You Algebricians and Non-conformists, do but fain it, to 
comfort one another. 

Algefacient (sedd^’fri’Jhnt), a. Med. [f. L. 

alge-rc to be cold + faeienl-em pr. pple. of facerc to 
make; cf. L. calefacere to make warm.] * Cooling, 
having the power to make cold.’ Syd.Soe. Lex. 1879. 
tAlgere. Obs. [?f. OE .«7 eel +gar spear. Cf. 
FI, aalgeer, elgcr , instrumentum dentibus mticrona- 
tum, tpio anguillae figuntur. H. Hettema in Trans. 


Phil. Soe. 1858, p. 145.] An eel-spear: see 

Elger. 

a 1500 MS. in Promp. Parv. 186 Cantus, an algere, a shaft, 
a dartt, a polloure. Fuscina, a hoke for fysi-he, an algere. 

Algerite (oe ld^ero t). Min. [named (1849) 
after Mr.F. Alger + -itk.] A variety of Wtrncrite; 

‘ an altered scapolite, related to pinite.’ Dana. 
Algetic (a*ld,3e tik\ a. [f. Gr. ah^t-up to feel 
pain (of which the vbl. adj. would analogically be 
*0X7777-09) + -ic.] (See quot.) 

i 8 j$ Syd. Soc. Lex., Algetic, producing, or having relation 
to, pain. 

Aljen for halgen = saints: see Hallow. 

Algid ((Hd^id), a. [a. Fr. algidc, ad. L. algid-us 
cold ; f. alge-re to be cold : see -in.] Cold, chill, 
chilly; especially of the cold stage of an ague. 

1626 Cockeram, Algide, chill with cold. 1661 Lovell 
Anim. Cf Min. 202 The |frog’s] heart applied to the back 
bone helps aljd agues. 1859 R- Burton in j'rnl. R. G. S. 
XXIX. 142 The hot fit is unusually long and rigorous, 
compared with the algid stage. 1864 — Dahome H. 249 
The algid hreath of the desert wind. 

Algidity (add>i diti). [f. prec. +-ity, as if f. 
L. * algid it as. Cf rigidity.] Coldness, chilliness; 
csp. that caused by collapse of the vital functicns. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. , Algidity , Algor, great told or 
chilne>s. 1674 Coles Lat. Dnt., Algid.ty, algor. 1879 Sjd, 
Soc. Lex., Algidity, a state of coli ness ar.d collap>e. 

i Algidness. Obsr Q [1. A <;m + -.\i>s.] The 
state ot being algid ; chillne-s: algidity. 

1731 in Bailey; whence in Johnson. 

AJgif,e all if: s»<e Al-, A 1. adv. C 13. 
Algific (ald.ri fik), a rate. [ad. L. atgific-us 
causing cold : f. algc-rc to be cold + feus making: 
see -i.c.J Causing cold, chilling. 

1692 in Colls; 1731 in Bailey; whtnee in Johnson Al. 
gifick\ Ash, etc. 

t Algrfical,^ .Obs. ff. L algifc-us+-.\L] ~ piec. 

1656 Blount class., Algif cal, uh.ch makes chill or cold. 
Algist (a ldyist'. [I. Alga +-lst. Cl. Flora, 
flor-isl.\ One who studks alga?. 

1869 Pall Mall G.2) Sept, to, Scientific al^ists are botan¬ 
izing among the sea-weeds. 

Algodcnite lg? cVnait v Min. [named ,1857) 
from AIgodones, neai C ccjuimLo + -Itj-.J A native 
arsenide of copper, Cu, As, ol whitish colour and 
metallic lustie. 

1837 £0 Dana Min. 37 A transported mass of mixed w hit- 
ne>ite and algcdoniie, wc.ghing 93-100lbs., was found on 
St. Louis R. 

Algcid (a lgoid , a. [f. Alga + *« in.] 01 the 
nati.:c oj an alga. 

1874 M. Cooke Li.ngi 12 The supposed al^o’ul nature cf 
gon.dia. 

Algclcgical .alp^V dv.kaF, a. ff. ALG< L<ct 
-t -;c.v j ( 1 01 pe lainug to algolcgy. 

1830 R. Gremlie A.g.e tn,. I’1 cf. 1 Li.^a^cd in Algo- 
U>gi«-al le.-eaichvson the Cont.ncnt. 1863 i/unrt v /18 July 
£2 *i he finest alguicgical sptcinuns. xfc8i Suture No. 590, 
350 Remaiksoti the most uctni algological publications. 

Algolcgist ,alg; lod-ist [t. Algol* gy -i*t.] 
One who pioscelites the scientific study ol alga or 
seaweeds ; a student of algology. 

1830 R. Gr faille A Igx Frit. 1 ‘rcf. 3 The more systematic 
AlgologLis. 1881 Hlrvfy Sea Mosses 444 One ol the inobt 
celebrated algologists of Ftircpe. 

Algolcgy (SlgfHod^i) [f- L. alga sea-wet d + 
-(o)L «Y.j Fhat part of botanical science which 
relates to alga or seaweeds. 

1849 Landsborough Brit. Seaweeds Pref. 7 British algology 
is making .. rapid progress. x88x I 1 kr\ey Sea Mosses 42 
The earliest American w orkcr in the held of algology. 

Algor (ivlgoj). [a. L. algor cold, cognate with 
algc-rc to be cold. Cf. humor, vigor, terror , etc.] 
Cold, chilliness ; especially that experienced in the 
onset of fever. 

c 1420 Pa Had. on Husb. xi. 55 For over colde doo douves 
dounge at eve Aboute her roote, algour away to dryve. 1656 
in Blount Glossogr. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp ., A Igor is 
used to denote a preternatural coldness or chilness in a part. 
1879 Syd. Soc. Lex ., A Igor, the sense of coldness experienced 
in the onset of fever; chilliness, rigor. 

Algorism sHgoriz’m). Forms: a. 3-6 augrim, 
4 -ym, 5 -ime, -yme, awgrym, algram, 6 agrym(o, 
-ime, 7 agrum, algrim. 4-6 algorism©, 5 
-ysm©, algarism, 6 algarosme, aulgorism(e, 
augrisme, 7-9 algorism, algorithm, [a. OFr. 
augorisme, algor is me, augorime ; ad. med. L. algo- 
rism-us (cf. Sp. guar is mo cipher), f. Arab, 

al-Khowdrazmi, the native of Klnvdrazm \Khiva), 
surname of the Arab mathematician Abu Ja’far 
Mohammed Hen Musa, who flourished early in 
the 9th e., and through the translation of whose 
work on Algebra, the Arabic numerals became 
generally known in Europe. (Cf. 'Euclid' = plane 
geometry.) Algorisme being popularly reduced in 
OFr. to augorime, English also shows two forms, 
the popular augrime, ending in agnm, agrum, and 
the learned algorism which passed through many 
pseudo-utymologieal perversions, including a recent 
algorithm in which it is learnedly confused with 
Gr. aptOfiCs ‘number.’] 
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ALGORISMIC. 


ALIEN, 


The Arabic, or decimal system of numeration; 
hence , arithmetic. Numbers of algorism, the Arabic 
or Indian numerals. Cypher in algorism, the 
figure o; a 'mere cipher,* a dummy. 

<*1*30 Attcr. R. 214 [He] inakeS |>cdnne figures of nugrim, 
ase peos rikenares doo p habbed muchcl uorto rikenen. 1340 
Ayenb. 1 pc capitelcs of be boc .. byej> ywryte .. by pc tell- 
yngc of algorisme. <-1391 Chaucer Astrol. (1872)5 Ouer 
ihe wiche degrees ther ben nowmbres of augrym. 1393 
Gower Com/. Ilf. 89 Of arsmetique the materc Is,, Wnat 
algorisme in nombre amounteth. 1399 Lancl. Rich. Rede- 
less iv, 53 As siphre .. in awgrym, 'I hat noteth a place, and 
no thing availith. 1483 Cath. Ang., Algarism (7 >.r. Algrami; 
algarismus, abacus. 1530 Palscr. 476/2, I caste an nc- 
cpmptcs with counters after the aulgorisme maner. ibid. 
684/2, I rcken, I counte by cyfers of agrym. 1532 More 
Con/. Bar/tes vnt. Wks. 1557, 772/1 Mysse-pryntyngc those 
fygures of Algorisme, because the figure of .9. and the figure 
of .6. be all in maner one, if thei be contrary turned. 1542 
Records Cr. Aries 1575)40 Corruptlye written .. Augrim 
for algorisme, as the Arabians sounde it. 1549 Chaloner 
Erasm. Moria? Enc. L iij b, Other men standc for no more 
than Ciphres in Algorisme. 1561 T. N[orton] Calvin s Inst. 
(1634) Pref. 3 ,1 have .. quoted the Sections also by their due 
number with the usuall figure of Algorisme. 1553 87 Foxe 
A. 4 M. III. 265 As a Cypher in Agrime. 1566 Drant 
Hor. Sat. ii. B 2 As well by augrisme tell the gravcll of the 
sea. 1591 Garrard Art l Car re 129 Good knowledge in the 
Mathematikcs specially in Algarosme, Algebra, and Gcome- 
trie. 1593 Peele Eihv. /, 84 Neither one, two, nor three, 
but a poor cypher in agrum. 1625 L’Isle Du Bart as 140 
The treasures hoard of Algrim mysteries. 1699 Phil. Traits. 
XXI. 262 The Indian Algorism or Calculation by the 
Numeral Figures now in use . ibid. 263 The Algorithm or 
Numeral Figures now in use. 1774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. 
Poetry III. 46 The first who brought the algorithm from the 
Saracens. 1837 Hall am Hist. Lit. 1 .1. ii. § 30.114 Matthew 
Paris observes that in Greek . . any number may be repre¬ 
sented by a single figure, which is not the case.. in Algorism. 
1852 R. Grant Hist. P/tys. A si ran. Introd. 9 The ingenious 
algorithm of the Indians. 1861T. Wright Ess. A rclueol. 11 . 
xv. 70 The figures of the algorismus are identical in every 
respect with the characters of the abacus. 

Alt rib. algorism-stones, counters. 
e 1386 Chaucf.r Millere's /*. 24 His augrym stoones, Icycn 
fairc apart, a 1535 More Let. J. *, 1 send now to my good 
daughter Clement her algorisme stone. 

Algorismic (relgorizmUO, a. rare. [f. prec. + 

• ic.] Pertaining to algorism, arithmetical. 

1861 T. Wright Ess. Archoeol. II. xv. 73 In the fourteenth 
century .. these algorismic numerals became generally used. 

i ATgorist. Obs.~° [ad. mcd. L. algorisla, f. al¬ 
gorismus, by confounding this with Gr. words in 
joy, as agonismus, ago nisi a.] 

1656 Blount Glossogi '., Algorist, one skilful in reckonings 
or figuring. 

Algorithm, erron. refashioning of Algorism. 
Algory. ‘ Chilnesse/ Cockeram 1626. 
t Algose (atrigJus), a. Obs. [ad. L. algos-us , f. 
alga sea-weed: see -ose.] 

1731 Bailey, Algose , full of weeds or reels called alga. 

[Ash 1775 has 'Algose, cold, chilly,’ an evident error.] 

Algous (arlgas), a. [f. L. algos-us : see prec. 
and -ous.J Of, pertaining to, or full of sca-weeds. 

1742 Bailey, Algous lof A 1 *a, a Sea-weed], full of weeds. 
1851 Wells & Bliss Set. Ann. 324 The atmospheric dis. 
semination of algous plants. 

|j Alguazil arigwazi 1 , Sp. algwajvl). [Sp. al- 
guazil ^now alguaeil ), earlier forms of which in Pg. 
are al-vazil, al-vazir, ad. Arab.^jj^Jl al-wazir, i.e. 

al the, loazJr vizier, minister, oflicer, i.wazara to 
Carry,carry on, = L. gerere.] Origin rilv the same 
word as vizier, the meaning of which descended in 
Spain through that of justiciary or justice , to 
warrant-officer or serjeaut. 

1598 Barret Theor. War res Gloss. 249 A Iguazil, a Spanish 
word, is an officer attendant on the Campc-maister Generali, 
to apprehend offenders, and to see execution done. 1651 A. 
Weldon Crt. A'. James 43 An Allagozy, which is a great 
officer or judge in Spain. 1670 Loud. Gas. ccccxcvii/3 The 
Alguasils having got together about 150 persons, set upon 
20 Souldiers. 1706 Phillips, A Iguazil, a Sergeant or Officer 
that arrests People in Spain. 1712 W. Rogers Coy.h 718) 
200 Ajgozils or Serjeants. 1841 Macaulay Ess., Hastings 
623 Died of rage and shame in the gripe of the vile alguarils of 
Impey. 1843 Prescott Mexico 11. ii. (1864) 7 8 An alguasil 
suddenly sprang on him from behind and pinioned his arms. 
1880 Daily Tel. 22 Sept., The powers of the School Board 
and their alguazils cease with the lighting of the street lamps. 

Alg um (arlgt>m). [Heb. algum, a foreign 

word; see quot.] A tree mentioned in the Bible 
(2 Chron. ii. 8), also called erroneously (1 Kings 
x. 11) Almug, said to have been brought from 
Ophir; variously surmised to be a species of acacia, 
cedar, or cypress, but probably a kind of sandal¬ 
wood. 

1578 Bible (Genev.) 2 Chron. ii. 8 Send mee also cedar 
trees, firre trees, and Algummim trees. 1611 ibid., Algume 
trees. 1721 Bailey, Algum or Almug. 1873 Max Muller 
Sc. Lang. I. 232 The algum-tree .. is supposed to be the 
sandal-wocd-trce .. One of the numerous names for this tree 
in Sanscrit is valguka. This valguka, which points back to 
a more original form valgu, might easily have been cor¬ 
rupted by Phoenician and Jewish sailors into algum, a form, 
as we know, still further corrupted, at least in one passage 
of the O.T., to almug. Sandal-wood is found indigenous in 
India only, and there chiefly on the coast of Malabar. 

Alha, obs ; form of Allah. 

II Alhagi (eelha’d.si). BoE [mod. L, (Rauwolf 
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1537),ad. Arab. al-haj, used by Avicenna.] A 

genus of leguminous plants, some of which produce 
a kind of manna. 

1769 Sir J. H ill Earn. Herb. (1812) 17 There is a kind more 
rare, called Persian manna; this is produced by the shrub 
called alhagi. 1847 Craig s.v., The manna of this country 
.. has nothing to do with Moor’s Alhagi or Hebrew manna. 

Alhambra (ariharmbra). [ult. ad. Arab, al - 
lamrd* i.e. the red (house).] The palace of the 
Moorish kings at Granada. 

Alhambresque (nelha-mbre sk), a. [f. prec. 
after picturesque : see -esque.] After the fanciful 
style of the ornamentation of the Alhambra. 

1862 Times I ’ear Bk. Facts 123 The ceiling is Alhambresque 
in style . . and of the most delicate colours. 

|| Alha ndal. Pharm. Obs. [a. Arab. JlajJJ 
alAandal.] Arabic name of the Colocvnth or Bitter 
Cucumber ( Citmllus Colocynthis ) formerly applied 
to its purgative extract. 

1683 Salmon Doron Med. 11. 463 Rhubarb, Sena, Troches 
alhandal. 

Alheal, obs form of All-heal. 

Alhenna; see Alcanna, Henna. 

Alhidad, -a, -e, obs. forms of Alidad. 
Alhuet, i e. all what: see Al-, All. 

Aliage, var. Alliage. Obs., alliance. 

Aliant, aliaunt, obs. forms of Alien. 

Alias (/‘‘lias, re-lias), adv. and sb. [a. L. alias 
'at another time, otherwise’; adopted in Eng. 
chiefly in the latter sense.] 

[I A. adv. Otherwise (called or named). Now 
written in italics. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scott. II. 354 Call it Gillelmus alias 
Gilmoure. 1607S11AKS. Coriol. 11. i. 48 Violent testie Magis¬ 
trates <alias Fooles. 1709 Loud. GTtz. mmmmdixi/4The Parish 
of Stepney, alias Stebonheaih. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 202 
Louisa Brachman, alias Sappho. . threw herself from a 
gallery, two stories high. 

B. sb. (with pi. aliases.) 

1 . Another name, an assumed name. 

1605 Camden Rem. (1614 147 An Alias or double name 
cannot preiudice the honest. 1831 Ldin. Rev. LIII. 364 He 
has been assuming various aliases. 1861 Mac aula v Hist. 
Eng. V. 92 The monk who was sometimes called Harrison 
and sometimes went by the alias of Johnson. 

t 2 . Law. A second or lurther writ issued after a 
first had failed of its effect, so called from the words 
Sicul alias prtecipimus (as we on another occasion 
command) which occurred in it. Obs. 

1672 Manley Interpr., Alias Vide Capias alias. 17:4 
Sir W. Scroggs Tract . Courts ied. 3 173 Then the Plaintiff 
may have an Alias. 1768 Blackst. Contm. 1 1 1 . 135 To delay 
his obedience to the first writ, and .. wait till a second and 
a third, called an alias and a plurics , were issued. 1809 
Tomlins Lazo Diet. s.v, Capias , An alias writ.. to the same 
effect as the former. 

+Alia tion. Obs.~ x . [f. L. tf//-?r.ranother+-ATiON 
after aller-ation , vari-a/ioni] Change in quality. 

1730 Harris Philol. Inq. 361 A man from hot becomes 
cold, from ruddy becomes pale. Motion of this species has 
j respect to the genus of quality, and may be called aliation. 

Alibi a-libai), sb. loimerlv adv. [a. L. alibi 
elsewhere, in another place, old locative case of 
alius another.] 

j| A. adv. Elsewhere. 

1727 Arbutiinot John Bull 70 The prisoner had little to 
say in his defence; he endeavoured to prove himself Alibi. 
1777 Erskine Institutes ted. 5 iv. 499 The defender will be 
allowed to proue, that . . he was alibi, 
b. altnb. quasi-ad/. 

1858 Thackeray I'irginians xxxv. (1878) 275 Women are 
not so easily cured by the alibi treatment. 

B. sb. The plea of having been clsrwhcrc at the 
time when any alleged act took place. 

1774 Ann. RegAipB XVII. 135/2 Clearer proofs of an alibi 
than can frequently be produced. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 523 For some of the prisoners an alibi was set up. 
1862 Sat. Rev. 15 Mar. 291 They have got to establish alibis 
for her. 

Alibility (ariibWTti). [ad. Fr. alibilih*, f. L. ali¬ 
bi lis : see Alible and -tv.] The capacity of a nu¬ 
tritive substance for absorption ; assimilativeness. 
1879 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

Alible (arlib’l), a. [f. L. alibil-is, f. al-cre to 
nourish : see -ble.] 

1. Nutritive, nourishing. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Alible, nourishabte, comfortable. 
1684 tr. Bcmet's Merc. Compit. vi. 167 The bloud . . could 
scarce assimilate the alible Juice. 1775 Ash, A lible, nourish- 
ing. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Alible Substance, the nutritive 
portion of the chyme, as distinct from the excrementitious. 

2 . 'Which may be nourished/ J. rare~°. 

>755 in Johnson. 1775 in Ash. 

Alicant (selikoe-nt, in 17th c. arlikant). Forms: 
6 alycaunt, alio-, aligaunte, 6-7 alle-, 7 ale*, alli- 
gant, 7- alicant(e. A kind of wine made at Ali¬ 
cante in Spain. 

r 1500 Col. Blcnobol in Halliw. Nug. Poet. 10 Rede wyn . . 
and Alycaunt, in whom I delite. 1547 Recorde Judic. Ur. 
36 h, Darke red >vyne, and Allegaunte. 1604 Dekker Honest 
IPh. 1. i, You'll blood three pottles of Aligant. 1625 (Beaum. 
& Yl.) Maid0/Inn iv. ii, Butter’d beer, coloured with Alii- 
gant (cf. Shahs. Merry* Wives n. ii. 69]. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 56 Bedew it with a little Sack or Alegant. 1656 Blount 


Glossogr., Alicante, where great store of Mulberries grow, 
the juyee whereof makes the true Alicant wine. 1693 \V. 
Robertson Phrascol Gen. 68 Aligant or Alicant, wine. 
A'licbons. [cf. mod.Fr. alltichons, in Cotgr. al- 
lochons, the teeth of a toothed wheel.] 'The wings 
or ladles of a wheel/ Ash 1775. 

Alidad(e (selidard, re-lid ^kl). Also 4 allidatha, 
6-7 alhidada, 7-9 alhidad(e, 8- alidad(e. [In 
mod. form, a. Fr. alidade, in earlier, a. med. L. al¬ 
hidada (cf. Sp. alhidada, alidada), ad. Arab. 

al-szijddah, the revolving radius of a gra¬ 
duated circle ; f. szajd, c-adid, c-ajud, the humerus 
or upper arm (which revolves in its socket).] 

The index of an astrolabe, quadrant, or other gradu¬ 
ated instrument, carrying the sights or telescope, 
and showing the degrees cut off on the arc of the in¬ 
strument. In the astrolabe it revolved at the back, 
and was called by Chaucer the Pule. 

<■1450 Insertion in MS. L of Chaucer’s AstrolabefSVtM 81), 
ed. 1561, 164/1 Ley ihy rewle of thy astrolabye, that is to 
scy, the allydatha [ed. 1561 Allidatha], vpon be day in the 
Kalendre off the Astrolabye, & he schall she we the thy 
degree of the sonne. 1571 Dicges Geotn. Tract. 1. xxix, 
Note bathe what degrees the Alhidada cuitcth of the circle, 
and the perpendiculare of the semicircle. 161: Cotgr., Ali¬ 
dade, Tli* Alhidada of an Astrolabe; the rule wh ch tumeth 
on the back thereof. 1679 Moxon Math. Diet. 5 Alhadida 
.. a word seldom used by English authors.. signifies cnly the 
Label or Index that moves upon the centre-pin of an Astro¬ 
labe. 1762 Parsons in Phil. Trans. LI V. 162 Moved in the 
limb by a vertical motion in either direction by the alidad 
alone. 1834 U. K. S. A 'at. Philos. III. xiii. 66/1 Morin went 
so far as . . tu attach a telescope to the alhidade of what he 
calls a planisphere. 1837 Whewlll Induct. Sc. (1857 I. 178 
‘I he alidad of an instrument is its index, which possesses an 
angular motion. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astrcm. 579 A lidadc, 
a movable frame carrying the microscopes or verniers of a 
graduated circle. 

t Alie‘, vA Obs. Forms as in Lie z>. [f. A- pref 1 
+ Lie.] 

1 . To lie down, subside, become extinct. (The 
intr. vb. of which Allav v . 1 = a-lay is the causative.) 

a 1000 Becnvulf 5764 Nil sceal.. eall eftclwyn ’eowrum 
cynne le< 5 fum alicjcan. 1200 St. Marhar. 12 Ant jrat liht 
alei lutlen ant lutlen. 1205 La yam. 26298 Nu is hit muchel 
leod-scoine 1 jif hit seal bus a-ligge. ^1230 Auer. R. 246 A 
muchel wind alid mid a lutel tcm. 

2. '1 o lie towards or lean. 

1583 Stanyhurst AZncid iv. 101 His rackt wit he tosseth, 
Now to this od stratagem, now too that counseyl alying. 
t Alie*, v'A Obs. rare. [var. of El IK.] To anoint. 
c 1360 Amisp Amil. 2194 Yif he wald .. slen his children 
tvay, Alien his brother with the blode. Ibid. 2330 He tok 
that blood that was so bright And alied that gentil knight. 
Alien (^Hicn), a. and sb. Forms: 4 6 alyen(e, 
5 aliaunte, 5-C aliente, alyaunte, 6 aleyn, alyon, 
aleaunt, 6-7 aliant, -aunt, -ent, 7 alliant, 4 8 
aliene, 4- alien, [a. OFr. alien, allien L. alicn-us 
of or belonging to another person or place; f. ali-us 
other, another* -in-us. see-EN,-ENE. The-/ so com¬ 
monly added, esp. to rite sb., was due to form-assoc. 
with ppl words in - nt, -nd, in which there was an 
organic tendency to drop the final mute c i.g) f ane 
{ox giant, cic.),\n the liteiary struggle against which, 
/ was added where it had not been dropped ; cf. 
tyrant, pageant, ancient.’] 

1 . gen. Belonging to another person, place, or 
family : strange, foreign, not of one’s own. 

1340 IIampole Prose Tr. 45 Ffra }>e souerayne joy and 
gastcly swetnes in J* blysse of Heuene he sail be aliene. 
1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxv. 2 Doth awey alyen goddis, that ben 
in the mydilof 30W. <*1600 Shahs. Sonn. Ixxviii, Euery Alien 

i '-en hath got my vse. 1697 Dryoen Uirg. Eclog. vm. 62 
!n Desarls thou wert bred . . Alien of Birth. 1791 Cowper 
Iliad xvi. 75 As I had been Some alien wretch. 1820 Keats 
Ode to Night. 67 Ruth .. stood in tears amid the alien corn. 
1880 Morris Ode 0/ Life 86 To watch by alien sick-beds. 

2 . esp . Of a foreign nation and allegiance. 

<*1450 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. 191 Take 
hedehemust toalienccommersstraungeres,and tostraungers 
of f»i s land. 1503 Act 19 Hen. Pit, xxxiii. 11 That no 
spirituell person ne straunger Aleyn be chargeable. 1809 
Tomlins Law Did. s.v., Obsolete statutes .. prohibiting 
alien artificers to work for themselves in this kingdom. J849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 185 Disastrous war and alien 
domination. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) 1 . x. 202 The 
Gibeonites .. were an alien race. 

Alien Priory, Priory Alien : a monastic esta¬ 
blishment dependent upon and owing obedience to 
a mother-abbey in a foreign country. 

2502 Arnold Chron. (18:1) 184 The priory alyen of Lynton. 
1598 R. Hakluyt Voy. I. 18 To conceale from the Priors 
Aliens., the secret affaires of his Realme. 1611 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xv. (1632) 786 One hundred and tenne 
Priories aliant were suppressed. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
s.v.. Upon breaking out of wars, the king usually seized on 
the a lint priories, took their lands into his own hands. 
1845 Stephen* Laws 0/Eng. II. 679 The alien priories, that 
is, such as were filled by foreigners only. 

0 . Foreign in nature or character; belonging to 
something else; of foreign or other origin. 

1673O. Walker Educ. (1677)185 Chusingfit and convenient 
from improper and aliene. 1756 Burke Subl. 4- B. Wks. 1 .101 
Habit alone has reconciled hispalate to these alien pleasures. 
1841 Myers Cath. Tit. iv. § 32. 329 To introduce an alien 
and confusing element into our judgments. 1874 Sayck 
Compar. Philol. via. 321 It may sometimes be difficult to 
delect the presence of an alien myth. 
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4 . Of a nature or character differing from {of 
obs.), far removed from, inconsistent with. 

1382 Wyclif John Pro!., I Ie is founde alien fro corupcioun 
of fleisch. 1398 Trevisa Barth . De F. R. 11. iv. 11495) 30 
A ungels ben alycne and clene of all erthely cogytacyon. 
1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rcc. Ref. I. li. 121 Somewhat alien 
and discrepant from the expectation of the king's highness. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 572 His looks Alien from Heaven, 
witn passions foul obscured. 1709 Swift T. Tub Wks. 1768, 
140 Neither do I think such an employment alien from the 
office of a wit. 185$ H. Reed Eng. Lit. ix. (1878) 294 This 
uncouth style, so alien from genuine English. 1874 Helps 
Soc. Press, iv. 61 To seize upon this wise bequest, and to 
devote it to alien purposes. 

This passes imperceptibly into 

5 . Of a nature repugnant, adverse or opposed to. 
1720 Waterlasd 8 Sertn. 146 All Things, or Persons what¬ 
soever, that are seperale from, or alicne to; that are not 
necessarily included in .. God the Father. 1780 Burke 
Econ. Ref. Wks. 1842 I. 238 A system of confusion remains, 
which is not only alien, but adverse to all economy. 1833 
1. Taylor Fanat. vL 177 Popery is alien to the climate and 
to the races of the Western world. *875 M Laren Sermons 
Ser. 11. vil 125 Good, alas l is but too alien and unwelcome. 

Q. fig. Unkindly, unsympathetic, with the ‘cold 
stare' of the stranger, rare. 

1849 C. BrontE Shirley xxvii. 399 The stars shone alien 
and remote. 

7 . Comb, alien-looking: of foreign or strange 
appearance. 

1861 Gfo. Eliot Silas M. 1 The shepherd’s dog barked 
fiercely when one of these alien-looking men appeared. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] 

1 . A person belonging to another family, race, 
or nation ; a^stranger, a foreigner. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 37 J>e reame sallc men sc Gouerned 
J>orgh aliens kynde, & eucrmore fro he. C1340 If am polk 
Pr. Consc. 1377 For we dwell here als aliens. 1382 Wyclif 
Matt. xvii. 24 Of her owne sonys, ether of alyenys, or other 
tnennys tones? 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Scr. VII. 33 A 
new aliaunte [advena J scholde expelle olde inhabitators. 
1535 Coverdale Job xix. 15, 1 am become as an aleaunt in 
their sight. 1563 Homilies 11. (1859) 358 He that spenketh 
in a tongue unknown shall be unto the hearer an alient. 
1611 Bible Ps. Ixiv. 8 An aliant vnto my mothers children. 
— Ex. xviii. 3, I haue bene an alien in a strange land. 1796 
SoL'TiiEY Penates Wks. 11 . 281 Mourning his age left child¬ 
less, and his wealth Heapt for an alien. i86t Geo. Eliot 
Silas M. 2 Those scattered linen-weavers, emigrants from 
the town into the country, were to the last regarded as aliens 
by their rustic neighbours. 

2 . fig. 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, in. ii. 34 Almost an alien to the 
hearts Of all the Court. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics v. 65 
An alien to felicity, and a foreincr to himself. 1755 Young 
Centaur iv. Wks. 1757 IV. 203 Vengeance is an alien to thy 
most amiable nature. 1865 Dickens Christm. Bks. (C. D. 
ed.) 2t2 An alien from my mother's heart. 

3 . esp. One who is a subject of another country 
than that in which he resides. A resident foreign 
in origin and not naturalized, whose allegiance is 
thus due to a foreign state. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 96 Pat aliens suld non hent hauen 
of Normant. C1425 Wyntoun Cron. it. viii. 40 All Alienys 
bai banyst hale. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. y. <1520) 47 b /* 
In his tyme shall his lande be multeplyca with alyauntes. 
1547 Boorde Introd. Knmvl. vii. 144 in Englande howe 
many alyons hath and doth dwell of allmanerof nacyons. 
1628 Coke On Lift. 8 a, An Alien that is borne out of the 
Kings lifjeance. 1850 Maurice Mor. <$• Met. Philos, ed. 2) 8 
The Jewish people.. in Egypt, are regarded as a dangerous 
body of aliens. 1871 Markby Elem. Law § 122 An alien is 
a person who belongs to a different political society from that 
in which he resides. 

4 . One separated, or excluded from (the citizen¬ 
ship and privileges of a nation). 

1549 Coverdale Erasm. Parafhr. Hebr. vii. 6 Mclchise- 
dech .. was an alyaunt from the Jewishe nacion. 1557 N. T. 
(Genev.) Epk. ii. 12 Reputed aliantes from the commen welth 
of Israel. 1738 Wesley Ps. xiii. 1 An Alien from the Life 
of Grace. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Sertn. 1 . i. 13 Not as if 
aliens from God's mercies. 

5 . Bol. [See quot.) 

1847 11 . Watson Cybele 63, A lien, [a plantj now more or less 
established, but either presumed or certainly known to have 
been originally introduced from other countries. Ibid. 153 
An imperfectly established alien. 

6. Comb, alien-friend, (alien-amy), alien- 
enemy, law-terms designating an alien owing 
allegiance to a country which is for the time being 
in alliance, or at war, as the case may be, with the 
country in or to which he is an alien ; aliens duty, 
the special duty formerly paid by aliens on imports 
and other mercantile transactions; alien-born, etc. 

1522 Act 14 Hen. VIII , ii, No Stranger, being Alien borne 
.. shall take, retaine or keep into his or their seruiccs any 
inaner of Joumyman. 1625 Sir H. Finch Law (1636128 Any 
body may seise the goods of an alien enemy, to his ownc vse. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 18 Every alien friend may by the 
Common Law have and get within this Realme. 1706 Lotui. 
Gaz. mmmmcclxxxviii/3 Exposed to publick Sale, 26 Bags 
of Spanish Wooll.. paid Aliens Dudes. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Sapp., Allens duty is otherwise called petty customs, and 
navigation duty. 1853 Wharton Pa. Digest § 20. 94 An 
alien enemy cannot maintain an action during the war in 
his own name. 

Alien (<? l dien), v .; also 4-6 alyen(e, 4-9 aliene. 
[a. OFr. alihie-r L. aliend-re to estrange or make 
another's; f. alien-usi see Alien £.] = Alienate, 
of which it is the earlier equivalent. 

1 . Irani. To convert into an alien or stranger. 


Usually fig. To estrange, turn away in feelings or 
affection, to make averse or hostile, or unwelcome. 

^1374 Chaucer Boethius 27 pci may not al arace hym ne 
alycne hym in al. 138a Wyclif Kcclus. xi. 36 She shal.. 
alienenjthce fro thi propre weies. c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce 
Hen. VIII (18781 189 To aliene the fast aod entire mind, 
which his highness beareth to your holiness. 1633 Stafford 
Pac. Hib, \. (1821) 227 The fame .. would alien me to loath 
this kind of life, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1 .11. 111 The 
hearts of his Subjects were not then alien'd from their duty 
to the King. 1864 Lo. Derby Iliad 1. 661 Vet shalt thou .. 
rather thus Be alien'd from my heart. 1870 Lowell Among 
Bits. Ser. 1. (1873) 157 Poetry had not been aliened from the 
people. 

2 . To transfer the property or ownership of any¬ 
thing ; to make over to another owner. (In this 
sense often written alicne , and pronounced £Wyiri.) 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Ser.vle 1. xxx. 34 A servaunt may make 
no testament.. to alycne ony goodcs out of his lordes bond. 
c 1595 J. Noroen Spec. Brit., Cor/no. (1728) 14 None may 
alien or dispose of his tynn, till it be coyned. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. IVorld it. 451 He might alien the Crowne from his 
natural) Heircs. 1658 Bramhall Consecr. Bish. viii. 189 If 
he alien any Lands belonging to his See. 1768 Blackstonk 
Comm. II. 289 He was not empowered to aliene. 1876 
K. Digby Real Prop. v. §2. 216 If tenant in tail aliened the 
land with warranty. 

13 . rcjl. and intr. To turn away, go off. Obs. 

1382 ^ yclif 1 Macc. vi. 24 The sonys of oure peple for this 
thing alieneden hem fro vs. 1541 R. Copland Guy don’s 
Quest. Cyrnrg,, Whan it is seen that it [the pulse] alyencth 
to vnequalyte, and that it mmisshclh, the veyne ought to be 
stopped. 

Alienability (^lienabWTti). [f. Alienable : 
see -it! lit y.] The quality of being alienable; capa¬ 
bility of being transferred to other ownership. 

[1707 Loud. Gaz. mmmmccclv/i With Orders to maintain 
the Inalienability of the Fief.] 1780 Burke Econ. Ref. Wks. 
111. 316 His principal grounds of doctrine for the alienability 
of the domain. 1874 Lu. Selborne Rep. Comm. Ck. Patron. 
Q. 103. 13 Altering the law as to the alienability of properly. 

Alienable (/Hienab'l), a. [f. Alien v. -able. 
Cf. Fr. alienable, perh. the direct source.] Capable 
of being alienated, or transferred to the ownership 
of another. 

1611 Cotgr., Vendible , vendible, sellable, alienable. 1643 
D. Digges Unlawf. Taking Amis i. (1647) 4 Their nerves 
and sinewes are not alienaule, as their money and goods. 
1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Alienation , Crown lands are only 
alienable under a faculty of perpetual redemption. 1832 
1 . Taylor Sat. Even. 465 Looking to things exterior and alien¬ 
able, as his wealth. 1876 Bancroft Hist. V. S. I. x. 334 All 
lands and heritages were declared free and alienable. 
Alienage (Aliened.}), [a. Fr. alienage (1398 
in Godcf.f. alien : see -age.] The state or con¬ 
dition of an alien ; the legal standing of an alien. 

1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Abatement, Alienage is a 
pica m abatement, nuw discouraged, and seldom used. 1863 
Lincoln Message to Congr. 8 Dec., Exemption from military 
service .^. on the crouna of alienage. 

+ ATienar(e. Obs. [{.Alien a. + -ar north.form 
of -ER* ending of the agent.] An alien, a stranger. 

15x3 Douglas y Ends vu. ii. 165 To be thy mach sail cum 
anc alicnare. 

+ ATienate, ///. a. and sb. Obs. Also 5 alyen- 
ate, 6 alyenat, 6-7 alienat. [ad. L. alienat-us pa. 
pple. of aliend-re: see Alien vi] 

A. ///. adj. 

1 . Estranged, withdrawn or turned away in feeling 
or affection. 

1430 Lyog. Chron. Troy 11. xii, Ker from hym sclfe, he was 
so alyenate. 5 . 58*8 Hist, fifties VI (1804) 17 The hcartis 
of people are alienate from the lawfull prince. 1614 Ralligu 
Hist. IVorld ti. 431 And as all alienate resolved hearts doe, 
they served themselves .. with impudent excuses, a *745 
Swift A//«-.(J.) The Whigs are.. wholly alienate from truth. 
1814 Cary Dante , Purg. xix. 113, I was a soul in misery, 
alienate From God. 

2 . Foreign in nature or character, alien. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouers Bk. Physic 21/1 When as the 
woman is gravid with any alienat excrescence. 1620 Vesner 
Via Recta in. 57 They are .. vnwholsome, and alienate from 
the taste of wholsomc mcates. 1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 296/1 Nothing was more alienate from the compre¬ 
hension of Sciences, than Poetry. 

3 . Used as pple. of Alien v. 

1513Bradshaw St.Wcrburge 204 Some other..diuersliber- 
teshaue alienate. 1538 Starkey England\ 51 Prouysyon made 
that nothyng schold be alyenat to the fraud of the law. 

4 . Bol. = Alienated 4. 



155* Latimer Lord's Prayer v. II. 68 And keep us from 
invasions of alienates and strangers. 1566 Stapleton Ret. 
Untr. Jewel iv. 157 Whosoeuer eateth the lambe without 
this house, he is an alienat. 

Alienate (^lien^D, v. [f. prcc.: sec -ate.] 

1 . To make estranged ; to estrange, or turn away 
the feelings or affections of any one Alien v. i. 

1548 UdallcIc. Erastn. Paraphr. Matt. vi. 12 And alienat 
not thy mvndc awaye from us. 1614 Raleigh Hist. IVorld 
it. 366 Jothnrn .. sought by his best perswasions to alienate 
the Sechemites. 1740C1BBER Apol.(igs 6 ) 1 . 285 Who had so 
visibly alienated the hearts of his theatrical subjects. 1769 
Burke State Nation Wks. II. 113 Such projects have alien¬ 
ated our colonics from the mother country. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. f 1864) V. viii. viii. 19 If Matilda's pride had not 
alienated Henry of Winchester. 

2 . To transfer to the ownership of another. Also 
<zAw/. = the earlier Alien v. 7. 

1513 Bradshaw St. IVerburge 203 Other have been glad to 


alienat thepatrona^eofcertaynechurches. 1651 Hobbes 
< 5* viii. § 6.130 The Lord may sell his Servant, or alienate 
him by Testament. 1681 Dryden Abs. <5- Ac hit. 434 What 
means he then, to Alienate the Crown? 1776 Adam Smith 
IV. A r . (1869) 11 . v. ii. 455 The vassal could not alienate with¬ 
out the consent of his superior. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 647 Ihe King was not at perfect liberty to alienate any 
part of the estates of the Crown. 

3 'fif' (combining 1 and 2) To turn away, transfer. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel, it. ii. iv (1676) 179 '2 If such volun¬ 
tary tasks .. will^ not .. alienate their imaginations. 1712 
Addison Sped. No. 414 *4 To alienate so much ground from 
Pasturage. 1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 148 r 11 Who alienates 
from him the assistance of his children. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Homes Abr. ix. 127 T his is done by alienating capital from 
its natural channels. 

14 . [One of the senses of L. alicnare .] To alter, 
change, or make a thing other than it is. Obs. 

I SS3 87 Foxk A. M. HI. 538 Neither favour of his 
Prince., nor any other worldly respect could alienate or 
change his purpose. I 

Alienated i***Hcn*itid ),ppl.a. [f. pree. + -ed.] 

1 . Estranged, withdrawn in feeling or affection. 

1561 J. Daus tr. Bulling r on Apocal. < i f S73‘ P fc f- > 1 Se- 

questred and alienated from the true religion of Christ. 
1667 Milton P. L. i. 452 His eye surveyed tl.e dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. 1719 Young Revenge 1. i. Wks. 1757 
H. no With absent eyes, and alienated nuen. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. 11 . vii. 210 Tokens .. of alienated feeling, if not 
of alienated act. 1881 N. T. 1 Revised) Eph. ii. 12 Alienated 
from the commonwealth of Israel, ami strangers from the 
Co\ enant of the promise. 

2 . Transferred to other ownership. 

1611 Cotgr., Aliene, aliened, alienated., sold, or made 
away. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot/. 11&02 1 . 1. 234 He f< und 
his revenues wasted or alienated. 1876 Frflman Norm. 
Cong. tV. xvii. 59 Some j arts of the alienated lands were in 
course of William's reign restored. 
t 3 . Made other or different; altered. Obs. 

1605 Verstegan Dec. IntelI. viii. 1628 262 Also written 
Heughe, and alienated among strangers \nto Hugo. 

14 Bol. t^ue quot.) Obs. 

1853 M ayne E.xp. Lex., Alienat us. Applied to fust leaves, 
u hich give way to others different from them. 

Alienating < T *-litn^tiij\ zbl. sb. [f. as pree. + 
-jngE] The act of estranging, or transferring to 
another owner, tMostly gerundial.) 

1591 Pf.rcivau. Sp. Diet., Ageuamicnto, casting off a sonne, 
alienating. 1645 Milton 'Ittra.h. 1851 250 I.aw more 
jusdy did perm ill the alienating of that evil which mistake 
made proper. 1704 Addison Italy 15 Ne\cr entertain'd a 
'1 bought . . of alienating any Part of these Revenues. 1849 
Alison Hist. h.ur. I. iii. § 151. 423 It was intended to con¬ 
ciliate—it had the effect of alienating. 

Alienating G l bcn t *«tiij , ppba. [{. as pree. 
+ -iNc Estranging, or transferring to other 
ownership. 

166 1 Pet. Peace 1 F.xasperating and alienating difference^. 

Alienation < > liuivi JanL Also 5-6 alyena- 
cion, -eyon. [a. M Fr. ah\ nation, ad.L. alienation- 
cm, 11. of action f. aliend-t e: see Alien vi] 

1 . The action of estranging, or state of estrange¬ 
ment in feeling or affection. Const, {of obs E font. 

1388 Wyclif fb^xxxi. 3 Alienacioun of God is 10 menworJi- 
yngc wtckidnes^c. 1621 Burton Auat. Mel. in. iii. 1. i, 
Alexander . . saw now an alienation in his subjects heart<. 
1670 G. H. Hist. C ordinals it. iii. 298 The alicn. tk n skew'd 
by the Pope from the French. 1770 Burkl /Yr>. Piseonf. 
Wks. II. 275 They giow every clay into alienation from this 
country. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) 1 . xvii. 323 The alien¬ 
ation of the people from the wor*hip of the sanctuary. 

2. The action of transferring the ownership of 
anything to another. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troyx. xxxvi, Kinges in theyr btdde 
are slawc; Whiche bringeth in alyenacyon By extoitc ly tie 
false successyon. 1463 in Bury ll ills t 850 26 Wkh obli- 
gacion must he maad at eueryalyenadon in a notable stinnne. 
1587 Harrison Engl. 1. 11. ii. 48 Hereford .. paid to Rome 
at everie alienation i8co ducats at the least. 1661 Bramhall 
Just Vital, iii. 39 Prohibiting .. the alienation of Lands to 
the Church. 1699 Luttrell Brief Rel. 11857) IV. 580 Mr. 
Charles Boyl.. succeeds .. as receiver of the alienation office. 
1788 Priestley Led. Hist. v. Iii. 405 Price, however, sup- 
poses alienation; and a common standard of value supposes 
a frequent and familiar alienation. 1876 K. Digby Real 
Prop. x. § 1. 368 By alienation Is meant the intentional and 
voluntary transfer of a right, 
b. The taking of anyth ng from its owner. 

1583 Babington IVks. 319 The forbidding of stealth w hich 
is an alienation of an other mans goodes to our selves. 

C. Diversion of anything to a different purpose. 
1828 Ld. Grenville Sinking Fund 59 That ol 1786 was.. 
'fortified as much as possible against alienation.* 

3 . The state of being alienated, or held by other 
than the proper owner. 

1818 Todd Diet, s.v., The estate tvas wasted during its 
alienation. 

4 . Mental alienation : Withdrawal, loss, or de¬ 
rangement of mental faculties; insanity. (So in L.) 

1482 Monk of Evesham (1869) 20 That b« had seyd hyt of 
grete febulnesse of his hedde, or by alyenacion of hys mynde. 
1607 Tors ell Four footed Beasts (1073) 272 1 1 infectcth as 
well the heart as the brain, and causetb alienation of mindc. 
1748 Hartley Observ . Man l iii. §6 Temporary alienations 
of the Mind during violent Passions. 1862 Ld. Brougham 
Brit. Const, xiii. 194 He bad fallen into a state of mental 
alienation. 

t 6. Alteration, change. Obs. 

t6t5CR0OKE Body of Man 503 A Hecticke Feuer in wbteh 
there is an vtter alienation of the Temperament. 

Alienator (i'Flien^ta.i). [a. L. alienator n. of 
agent f. aliend-re.] One who alienates. 
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1670 Walton Z-frvx, Hooker ni. 191 With these Immunities 
and Lands they have entail'd a curse upon the Alienators of 
them. 1772 T. Warton Sir T. Pope 40 (T.) Many popish 
bishops were no less alienators of their episcopal endowments. 
1823 Lams Elia Ser. ». iv. (1865) 39 There is a class of alien* 
ators more formidable .. I mean your borrowers of books. 
i860 FoasTLR Grand Remonsfr. 82 Mary was able to burn 
at her pleasure, the alienators of the abbey lands. 
[Alienatory in Webster is misprint for prec.] 
Aliene, a frequent variant of Auex v. ; also obs. 
f. of Alien sb. and a. 

Aliened (/»'liend), ///. a. [f. ALIEN v . + -ED.] 
— Alienated, of which it is the earlier form. 

1 . Converted into an alien, or foreigner; estranged; 
turned away in feeling or affection, rendered hostile. 

1382 Wyclif Eph. ii. 12 That weren in that tyme withouten 
Crist, alyened, or tnaad stmange. 1583 Golding Calvin 
on Dent, clxix. 1051 Wee were dispersed and aliened from 
our Lorde Jesus Christ. 1656 Bf. Hall Occas. Med. (x8pt) 
40 He, that is not ashamed of my bonds .. not aliened with 
my disgrace, a 1733 Noam li.xatn. 1. iii. § 134. 210 A Nation 
so aliened as England was, could not be regained impetu- 
ously. 1 3*4 I.o. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes 202 Let the 
sound Of native and of neighbour speech No more his 
aliened senses reach. 

2 . Transferred to another owner; diverted to other 
uses. 

* 53 * Dial. Laws Eng. it. xxxv. <1638' 123 A covenant made 
upon a gift to the Church, that it shall not be aliened. 1655 
Fuller c'/i. Ilist . in. 78 It shall be lawful to us.. imme¬ 
diately to enter in the land so aliened. 

Alienee t^Mieur). [f. Alien v. + -be.] One to 
whom the ownership of property is transferred. 

1531 Vial. Laws Eng. 11. xiii. (1638 82 After whose death 
his wife asketh her dower, and the alienee refuseth to assigne 
it unto her. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 11 . 192 If one of two 
joint-tenants in fee alienes his estate for the life of the alienee, 
the alienee and the other joint-tenant are tenants in common. 
1859 Bentley O. Dev. No. 3. 28 That an al.enation should 
be null if the alienee should turn out a had landlord. 

Alienigenate irUiOnrd.^unrii), a. [ad.L.rt/AW- 

genal'M pa. pple. of alienigcnd-re , f. alienigen-us 
of loreign race, f. alien-us loreign + -gen-us bom.] 
Alien-born. 

1855 Winthrop Braldock's Exped. 17 The throng of Hano¬ 
verian favorites around their alienigenate king. 

t A lieni'loquy. Obs.~° [ad. mcd. L. alieitilo- 
quiu m , f. alien-us foreign + loqtti to speak.] * A 
talking wide from the purpose, or not to the matter 
in hand ’ Hailey 1731 ; whence in Ash. 

Aliening (c'i lienir)), vbl. sb. [f. Alien v. + 
-ingLJ Alienating; the action of estranging, 
estrangement; or of transferring to another owner. 

1382 Wyclip Job xxxi. 3 And alicnyng to men werkende 
wickedncsse. 1494 Fabvan vtt, 577 V e oide mayre and 
shryucs contynucd theyr offyccs to tne termys accustomed 
of theyr alienynge. 1642 Rogers Naaman 409 For the 
aliening of his heart from the Protestant Religion. 1768 
H lack stone Comm. \. 303 In order to prevent such idiots 
from aliening their lands. 1875 Poste Gains n. (ed. 2' 164 
A power of aliening from all who.. might succeed by descent. 

Alienism lieniz 4 m). [t. Alien sb. t -is)r.] 

1 . The position or profession of being an alien, or 
foreigner in a country. 

a 1816 Johnson N. Y. Rep. 381 in Pickering 31 The 
prisoner .. suggested his alienism, which was admitted. 
1834 Raikes Eng. Const. 11 . 370 L.) They were generally 
justified on some plea of war or alienism. 1879 Geo. Eliot 
Theo. Suck 342 T heir monetary hold on governments is 
tending to perpetuate in leading Jews a spirit of universal 
alienism euphemistically called cosmopolitanism'. 

2 . The study and treatment of mental diseases. 

i 83 i The Nation 1 Dec. 433/1. As surgery is the very best 

department in medical science in this country IU. S.], alien* 
ism is the very worst. 

Alienisparsison (arii,/‘ni,spausispn). [f. L. 
alien-us fore ign x spars-us rare + son-us sound. The 
L. alicnisparsisonus was used by Dr. J. D. Rhys in 
his Welsh Gram. 1592 ; the Eng. first as under.] 
In Welsh prosody, a diphthong found only in 
foreign words, followed by such a consonant group 
as -rs (gravisparsison) or -dr, -gr (fortisparsison); 
as in the word siars - Eng. charge. 

i8s6 J. Williams Grant. Edeyrtt § 207 A syllable which has 
its beginning strange, and ends with a fortisparsison orgravi* 
sparsison .. is called alienisparsison. 

Alienist (A lienist), [a. mod. Fr. alien isle: see 
Alienation 4 and -i$t.] One who treats mental 
diseases; a mental pathologist; a ‘ mad-doctor.’ 

1864 Soc . -Sc. Rev. I. 447 A distinguished alienist, and 
Member of the Belgian Lunacy Commission. 1881 Romanes 
in Mature XXV. 193 All alienists are agreed as to the greater 
frequency of mental alienation in the summer season. 

Alienor (Ji’lienw, -o-m). Also 6 -our. [lale 
AugloFr., for earlier alienour = Fr. alieneur, f. ali¬ 
enor : sec Alien v. and -or. Correl. with alienee .] 
One who transfers property to another. 

1552 Huloet, Alienour, alienator. 1649 Seldcn Laws of 
Eng. l Ixvi. (1739' 152 Lands or Tenements aliened to a 
Religious House shafl escheat to the Lord, if the Alienor 
take the same back to hold of that Lord. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. II. 29: For the alienor himself to recover lands 
aliened by him. 1876 K. Digbv Real Prof ij. § 8. 93 Con¬ 
veying lands by means of a fictitious or collusive suit, com¬ 
menced by arrangement by the intended alienee against the 
alienor. 

Alienship (^HienJIp). [f. Alien sb. + -ship.] 
The condition of an alien or foreigner. 


187S Daily News 12 Oct. 3 : French sailors do not some¬ 
how attach any idea of alienship to these peoples. 

+ Aliet. Obs . [ad. med. E. alietus, 01 aliaelns, 
a. Gr. a\i-a( tos sea-eagle ; applied in Middle Ages 
in somewhat random fashion to other Falcon id;v.] 
A bird of prey; in Wyclif put for the osprey or sea- 
eagle ; in Her. a merlin or a sparrow-hawk. 

1388 Wyclif Lev, xt. 13 An egle, and a grippe, aliete and 
a kyte. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. iv. (1495) 412 
Alietous and a fawcon is all one byrde. i6ioGwii.lim Displ. 
Her. 111. xx. (1660) 223 The Aliet is a bird of little power; 
And little birds are all he eats and doth devour. 1783 Bailey, 
A let, the true falcon of Peru, that never lets her prey 
escape. 

t Ali'ety. Obsr° [ad. mcd. L. alieldt-em, f .alius 
other: cf. varitts , varielas , variety, and see -ty.] 
The condition of being other or different. 

i6s6 Blocnt Glossogr., Aliety, otherness; a term in Philo¬ 
sophy. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sapp ., Alterity amounts to 
the same with what others call a liety, alietas. 
tAlrfe, adv} Obs. [Prob. formed on lief dear, 
but confused in form with life ?quasi ‘as one’s life.'] 
In phr. To love altfe : to love dearly. 

1601 Hollano Fliny (1634) 11.86 Saffron loueth a-life to 
be trampled and trod vpon. 1603 — Plutarch's Mor. 136 
A busie fellow loveth a-life to step secretly into a house. 
1611 Cotgr. s.v. Farcsseux , The sluggard loues alife things 
done to his hand. 1693 W. Robertson Phrascol. Gen. 1325 
l love that a-life ; 1 am willing unto this. 

Alife (atari), advf prop .phr. ’I dial. [A prep . 1 
in + Life ; a modem formation on the same ele¬ 
ments as Alive.] In life. 

1864 Mas. Llovd Ladies of /Wear. 40 Unless God keep 
her alife. 

Alifercms (aIi*fero> ,a. rare~°. [f. late h.alifer 
wi«g-bearing + - ifs.] Bearing or having wings. 
1731^ in Bailey; whence in Johnson*, &c. 

Aliform (tfi'lifjuin), a. [ad. mod. I., aliform-ts, 
f. ala wing + -formis : see -FORM. Cf. Fr. a lifer me 
Wing-shaped. 

1836 Todo Cycl.Anat. 4 Pkys. I. 546/2 A very thin dilated, 
aliform margin. 1882 Slaoen in Jrn. Linn. Soc. XVI. 228 
Lateral aliform extensions. 

i Alift, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. 11 + Lift.] To lift. 

1590 in Right Religion A iij b, Kncclc downc, shead teares, 
alift heart, and pray. 1606 Choice, Chance, 4- Change u88t) 
75, I saw her come to life againc, when her cics ahftcd vp, 
she sighed out, oh friend art thou atiue ? 

Aligerous t 51 i d.^eras), a rare~°. [f. L. dliger 
wing-bearing x -ous.] Bearing wings, winged. 

173: Bailey; whence in Ash, etc. 

Alight (atait),**. 1 Forms: i aliht*an, 2-4 alijt- 
en, 4 aly^t-en, 4-5 alight-e(u, 5 alyght(e, 7 alite, 
5-alight. Pa.t. 1-3 alihte, 3-4 al^te, 5-6 alight, 
alyght, 6- alighted, (9 alit). Pa. pple. 1 3 aliht, 
3-4 ali^t, aly5t, 4-3 alight, 3 alyght, 6- alighted, 
(9 alit). [OE. aliht an, f. A- pref. 1 + Uhlan : see 
Light tU] 

I. Referring chiefly to the action : To spring. 

1 . To spring or jump lightly down from {of obs.) 
a horse; hetue, To dismount from a horse or de¬ 
scend out of a conveyance. 

c 1000 /Elfsic Gram. ,xxx. §3. 191 Disstlio, ic of ah'hte. 1250 
Layam. 26337 Adun hit gonne alihteof hire godestedes. C1300 
Beket 1854 Of his palefrat hcal^te adoun. ^1450 Lonelich 
Grail lii. 585 Down he alyhte of his rownsy. Ibid. xxv. 
151 He ne dorste .. owt of his sadil alyhte. 1475 Caxton 
Jason 10b, Peleus and Jason were alighted from their hors. 
*53° Palsgs. 420/2, 1 afight downe of a horse. 1578 T. N. 
tr. Cong. IY. India 721 And he alyghting from his horse. 
a 1674 Clarendon tlist. Reb. III. xiv. 404 His Majesty 
alighted out of his Coach. i699DavoEN Flower 4 Leaf 304 
The victors from their lofty steeds alight. 1857 Dickens 
Lett. D880) ) I. 31 Station-masters assist him to alight from 
carriages. 1863 Mas. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. 36 The 
emperor has just alighted from his charger. 

*|* 2 . To spring lightly, to vault on or upon, to 
mount. Obs . 

c 1380 Sir Ferttmb. 2938 And wan Ro[land] wasonhisfstede] 
aly^t; to is felawes }>anne asede. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxxni. vi, I alyght anone upon my gentyll slede. 

+ 3. To spring forth. Obs. 

<■1450 Lonelich Graal 11 .156 From that there cam a roser 
ful stronge .. As on tre owl of anothir scholde alyht. 

II. Referring chiefly to the result: To land. 

4 . To get down from a horse or conveyance; to 
dismount or descend for the time; to finish one’s 
ride, stop. 

1205 Layam. 26618 Hco letlen alle horsmen i )>an wude 
alihten. a 1300 Floriztf Bl. 2: At selue huse hi buj> ali}t 
pat blaunchefiur was pat oper nijl. c 1386 Chaucer Clerkcs 
T. 925 Abouten undern gan this erl alight. 1480 Caxton 
Citron. Eng. ccxliv. 300 They come rydyng thurgh the Cyte 
of london vnto seynt poules and ther they alyght. 1598 
Barret Theor. lYarres iv. i. iox That if occasion be offered, 
euery mounted souldier may alight. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 
it. ix. 87 Madam, there is a-lighted at your gate, A yong 
Venetian. 1659 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 1 .77 Being alighted at 
the Palace-gate. 1678 Yng. Mans Call. 364 She was fain to 
alite under a hedge, and there to trim her self as well as she 
could. 174a Richardson Pamela 111 . 351 We alighted, and 
walked a little way. 1824 Thanix Libr.Comp. 224 He happens 
to alight at an inn. 1872 Jenkinson Eng. Lakes (1879) zoo 
On alighting at the Threlkeld station cross the line. 

+ b. To stop in a course or journey, to arrive. 
Obs. rare. 

1506 SrENSER F. Q. t. xii. 25 Fast before the king he did 
alight. 


15 . gen. To go or come down, to descend. Obs. 

, r 117S Lamb. Horn. 79 pes Mon phet a lihte from Jerusalem 
in to ierico. c 1*30 A tier. R. 248 God Almihti.. alihte adun 
to he He. <r 1260 Signs bef. Jttdgem. in E. E. P. (1862) 7 pe 
grace of ihsu .. mote a mang vs nupe alihte. <*1320 Cast. 
Love 653 He.. That from hevyn to erthe alyght. a 1490 
Occleve De Reg. Princ. 1141 Right as she made meclymbe 
on hight .. so she may make me alight. 1483 Caxton G. 
de la Tour g viij b, As soone as she was a lyght out of her 
child bedde. 

6. To descend and settle, to land on one’s feet 
anywhere (and so contrasted with falling)', hence, to 
land on a spot by floating, flying, or failing lightly, 
as a bird from the wing, a snow-flake, etc. 

1297 R. Glolc. 433 After pat our Lorde was in hys moder 
alyjt. c 1314 Guy JYanu. 270 Opon Sir Gy, that gentil 
knight, Vwis, mi love is alle alight. C1320 Cast. Love 129: 
pulke God alle ping dihte pat in pe swete Maydcn alihte. 
<1450 Lonelich Grail xii. 208 Goddis sone of hevene, Thai 
into pe maide alyhte. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. iii, 20 The 
heavie hap, which on them is alight. 18:6 J. Wilson City 
of Plague 11. ii. 192 A wondrous bird That ne’er alights to 
fold her wings. x8x8 Byron Mazeppa xviii, I saw his wing 
through twilight flit, And once so near me he alit. a 1849 
Poe Angel of Odd Wks. 1864 IV. 308, I alit upon my feet. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. l § 18. 124 A grey cloud alighted on the 
shoulder of the Lyskamm. 

7 . To fall {on or upon) as a blow, or projectile, 
to descend and strike, arch. 

C1300 in Wright Pop. Sc. 136 No wonder pe} hit smile 
harde per hit dopalijte. a 1700 DryoesiJ.i, Storms of stones 
.. Pour down and on our batter’d helms alight. 1824 Wiffen 
Tasso's Jems. Deliv. xi. xxxv, A huge round rock., upon 
his cruwn Alit, and rudely beat the* heroic soldier down. 

8. To land, fall, or come upon anything without 
design ; to light upon. rare. 

1858 Froude /list. Eng. IV. 549 By good fortune. , 1 
alighted on a collection of MSS. in the State Paper Office, 
t Alight, vf Obs. [? f. A - pref. 1 + Light vf, 
OE. Uhlan ; or Light a. But cf. OE. gelihlan, 
which may be the actual source; see A- pref. 6.] 
To make light, or less heavy ; to lighten, alleviate 
(a burden); to relieve (the bearer). 

[<•885 K. /Alfred Past. Care 139 Donne hie willa 5 him 
selfum 5 aet yfel .. selihtan. a 1000 Laws Pettit. 10 Thorpe 
11.286) Mid xxx miessan man mae^ ?;elihtan xii monSa festen. 
<-1230 Ancr. R. 356 pet ich beo dihted of hore heuinesse.) 
1388 Wyclif Is. ix. i The lond of Zabulon . . was aliped 
ether releessid. 1393 Gower Cottf II. 278, I might Some 
of my grete peine alighL c 1449 Pecock Repr. v. xiii. 550 
For this. . cause of alibiing poor men. 1483 Caxton G . de la 
Tonrd vijb, She wende to alyght her euyllc and hersynne. 

t Alrght, v$ Obs. Forms : 1 al6oht-an, alyht- 
an, alihtnn, 2-3 aliht-en, alyht-en, 4 alijt- 
en, aly3t-en, 4-7 alight(e, (7 adlight). Pa. 1 . 1-3 
alihte, etc., 3-4 alijte, 4-5 alight, 6-7 alighted. 
Pa. pple. 1 alihted, 2 aliht, 4-6 alight, 6 7 a- 
lighted. [Probably the two OE. verbs a-lihlan 
(? with A- pref. 1 ; cf. OHG. arliuhlan, mod, G. 
erleuchten) and on-Uhtan (see A- pref. 2), hoth ‘to 
shine upon, light up,’ are here represented, if indeed 
the solitary OE. instance of allhtan be not merely 
a later form of on Uhlan.'] 

1 . To light, light up, illumine. 

c 1000 Ags. Metr. Ps. cxxxviiL (-ix.) 10 pu p£ oolihlest niht, 
pa;t he <5 byd dxje jehc. c 1000 A^lfric Gctt. i. 1 s And hi^.. 
alihton paeorpan. CX175 Lamb. Horn. 185 pu . .nauest aliht 
mi Pester heorte. 1340 Ayenb. 109 Pet pe holy gost ous wille 
alyjte pe herte. 1393 Gower Cottf. ll. 183 A fiery piller hem 
alight. 1577 tr. BultingeYs Decades (1502) 550 To goe 
about with a tallow candle to helpc or adlight the sunne 
at his rising- 1634 Malory's Arthur (1816; II. 216 They 
were alighted of the grace of the Holy Ghost. 

2 . To set light to, to light (a lire, etc.). 

1340 Ayenb. 66 Huanne me aly3t pet uer. cr400 Lay le 
Freirte 199 Anon fersche alight, And warmed it wele aplight. 
1590 Eng. Rom. Life in Hart. Misc. iMalh.) II. 183 When 
the schollers come they alight their lamps. 1620 Shelton 
Don Quix. (R.) Having . . alighted his lamp. 

Alight (atari), a. [app, orig. pa. pple. of 
Alight v.z (under which see quot. dated 1175) ; 
but placed by fomi-assoc. in the same series with 
afre, a-blaze, a-si cep, a dive, i. e. on fire, in a blaze , 
elc., and so now used only predicalively, whereas 
it was formerly attrib. also.] 

1 . Lighted, kindled, in a flame; on fire. Also fig. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. v. 208 A brason vessel.. Alight 

atte nyght. 1675 T. Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 242 
To see all the world oo a-light fire about them. 1743 Boling- 
broke Rent. Hist. Ettg. Pref., A Beacon to be kept con¬ 
tinually alight, i860 Hawthorne Marble Farm (1879) I. 
xx. 202 To set alight the devotion of the worshippers. 1863 
SalaCVi//. ZMm£’.III.v.X 56 She was alight, and ran about the 
scene, screaming piteously. 1876 Mrs. Whitsev Sights $ 
Ins. iii. 18 The girls, of course, were all alight about it. 1878 
Huxle v Physiogr. 82 The number of gas-burners, lamps, or 
candles alight. 1882 R. Stevenson New Arab. N, II. 90 
The whole pavilion .. had gone alight like a box of matches. 

2 . Lighted up, illumined. Also fig. 

1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets 62 Some marbles are 
like new dropt snow, and some Alight with blackness. 1861 
Thackeray Four Georges iii. (1862) 169 The chapel was 
scarcely alight. 1881 Shorthoc.se J. Inglcsant II. L 6 All 
alight with the morning sun. 

+ Ali ght, ///. a. Obs . [pa. pple. of Alight vA] 
Alighted, dismounted, arrived. 

C1386 Chaucer Pro/. 722 Whao we were in that hostelrie 
alyght. 7x469 Gregory Hist. Coll. (1876) 188 Anon as he 
was a lyght of hys hors, he was arcstyde. 1626 Shirley 
Maid's 11. i, A pretty, handsome stripling new alight. 







ALlGHTEtf. 

+ All ghten, t'. 1 06 s. ran-'. [Secondary form 
of Alight v . 1 Cf. the following, and see -en -.] To 
alight, dismount. 

1697 Lond . Gas. mmmcccxli/1 The Recorder also alightning, 

. , the Proceeding from thence to Whitehall, was in manner 
following. 

t Alrghten, vA Obs. [Secondary form of A- 
lijiitzC-; cf. Light z». 2 , Lighten, and see -en 2 .] 
To lighten, relieve. 

1530 Palsgr. 420/2, ! alyghten of a burden or conforte in 
distresse. 1662 Fuller Worthies 1.282 On the fifth day Mr. 
Hedly died, whereby their Boat was somewhat allightned. 
2781 Burns Corr. (1846) 284 When for an hour or two my 
spirits are alightened. 

t Alrghten, vA Oh. [Secondary form of A- 
light vA Cf. Light vA lighten, enlighten ; and 
see -en 2,] To light up, illumine, enlighten. 

*383 Wyclif t Cor. iv. 5 Schal ali^tne the hid thingis of 
derknessis. a 1547 Earl Surrey A one id IV, 9 The next 
morow, with Phebus laump the earth Alightned clere. 0 1630 
Jackson Creed iv. n. tv. Wks. III. 257 Beseeching him to 
alight en their hearts. 

Alighting (atartiij), vbl. $b\ [f. Alight v .1 + 
-ingLj The action of descending or dismounting; 
descent, landing. 

1297 R. Glouc. 430 In he .. enleue hondered }er & seuene 
of our Lorde alyjtyn. 1548 W. Thomas Ital. Diet., Sccsa, 
the alightyng or commyng downe. 163* Saltonstall Piet. 
Loq. E iij b, At your first alighting hee straight offers you 
to see a Chamber. 1704 Lond. Gaz. tnmmmlii/i At Her 
alighting out of the Coach. 2727 Swift Gulliver 111. ii. 182, 

1 . . was drawn up by pulleys. At my alighting I was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of people. 

t Alrghting, vbl. sb 2 Obs. [f. Alight vA + 
-ingL] The action of setting a light lo, or kind¬ 
ling; Jig. an incentive. 

1340 Ayenb. 221 To moche drinke and to moche ethe is 
grat alqtinge to Jtc uere of lecherie. 

Align, -ment, variants of Aline, -ment. 

| Aligna tion, rare. [?Fr., f .aligner to Aline 

+ ATION.J - ALL1NEAT10N, A LI NEW ENT. 

1866 Sala Barbary 331 Alignation is doing its best to spoil 
Oran structurally. 

ATigreek. rare- 1 . [A corrupt form of It. alia 
Greta, or of Fr. transit la Greeque ; the moulding 
is in Fr. called simply Greeqnc.] A mcrawler, fret, 
or ‘key* pattern ; * Greek fret’ or ‘Greek border.’ 

\ Arc kit. Publ. Soc. Diet. s.v. M.randcr, As gnillochis or 
nut and res are known in Ital)' as alia Creea, so the word 
greeque is likely to remain in France the technical name of 
the miandre.\ 1872 Burton Hist. Scot. 1 , iv. 156 A moulding 
. . called technically the single meander and the aligreek. 

AJ.iici.de (^I'li^tsahd). nonce<vd. [f. L. alius 
another + -eide ; in allusion to Suicide.] Murder. 

x868 Punch 19 Dec. 263 ft To take a mad freak . . and 
commit suicide or aliicide. 

Alike (abi-k), a. Forms: a. 1-2 selie, 2-4 
ilieh(e, 5 yleche. 0. 4-5 alyche (5 alsche, 6 
aleeche). 7. 2 5 ilik(e, 5 illike, ilyke, ylyke, 
ylike. 6 . 5-6 alyke, 6- aliko. [Here, as in Alike 
adv two, if not three, earlier words seem blended : 
1, OF. gelic (OS. gelic, gilic , OFris. geltk, 011 G. 
ge-, gi~ t ga-lih, mod. O.gleich , Goth . galeiks, OX. 
glikr), f. ge-:—ga- together + lie Like; 2. ON. 
dlikr (cogn, w. OF. antic, oulic, Goth, analeiks, 
OHG. ana{gd)llh, MHG. aneltch), f. d prep, on, 
unto, to vllk like ; 3. The OF. an lie itself survived 
to 14th c., and would naturally also give alike, 
alich, as its later form; see Anlike. The mod. 
alike seems mainly due to the ON., the 15th c. 
repr. of OE. gelic being iliek ; but the example of 
Afford, and the a- for ge- in s. w. dial., show that 
gelic might have given alike independently.] 

Like one another, similar, of identical form or 
character. (Now almost always predicalively; and 
of, or referring to, things in the plural.) 

a. C950 Lindisf. G. Matt. xxii. 39 Dc aeftera gelic is Si sum. 
c 1000 Ags. G. ibid., 05 yr ys J>ysum'gelic. c 1160 Hatton G. 
ibid.,O0er is Jwin gelic. c 1175 Paler N. 38 in Lamb. I font. 
57 And )?is o 3 er . . J?is is ilich. c s* 6 o Signs bef. Jttdgm. in 
E. E.P.s o A 1 we sul ben ilich. 1340 Ayenb. 196 pe poure 
pet is. ilich pc. 0400 Bcrynyfi Noon to hym 1 -lich of 
worship, ne of wele, c 14*0 Curort. Vilod. 100 Thre wax 
candels.. Every candel y leche of wey^t. 

p. c 138s Chaucer Leg.G. Worn. 389 A 1 be that here stat be 
nat a-lycne [ v . r. yliche- 1 ]. 

y. c *175 Lamb. Horn. 151 Under houene ne nan is ilike. 
a *300 A. Horn 502 per was no knigt hym ilik. 139s Chaucer 
Astral. 1. xvii. 9 Than ben the daies & the nyhtes illike of 
lenghthe. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxvi. (1483) 71 Tho 
two that ben y lyke. 

fi. 1440 Promp. Parv., Alyke or euynlyke, Equalis. Alyke 
or lyke yn lykenes, Simihs. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. r. i. 56 
Ma.e, twins, both alike. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 
1-43 High, low, men, women,clergy, and laity, are all alike. 
2768 Sterne Sent, yourn. (1778) II. 87 They are become so 
much alike, you can scarce distinguish one shilling from 
another. s 3 ta Combe (Dr. Syntax) Picturesque vm. 29 
Alike the laurel to the truly brave ; That binds the brow or 
consecrates the grave. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Sertrr. (ed.3) 
I. xvii, 255 They begin to think all religions alike, 
t (Formerly in various other const.) Obs. 

*535 Cover dale IVisd. xL tt Whether they were absent 
or present, their punyshment was alyke. 2615 T. Adams 
Spirit. Nav. 20 You see the alike distasteful ness of the 
world and sea. X634CANSE Necess.Sep. (1849) 46 It is a like 
to have no minister at all, as to have an idol in the place of 
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a true minister. 1637 Earl Mosm. Romulus Tarq. 12 
Children, for the most part, side with the belly; and their 
change is easie, where are alike qualities. 1640 Fuller 
Josephs Coat vii. (1867) 181 Moses . . made it in all things 
alike to the pattern he saw in the mount. 1653 Asiiwei.l Hides 
Apost. 102 The Koinane-Catholik, who with alike loudnes 
and lying proclaiines to the world, etc. 1658 J. K. Monffet's 
That. Ins. 944 This of the male kinde. The female is almost 
alike, but somewhat more black. 1680 W. Allen Persia. 
Pence To consist of somewhat alike mixture as that of the 
lews of old did. 2748 Hartley Obscrv. Alan 1. iii. § 2. F 87 
Where the Instances are alike.. to that under Consideration. 

Alike (abi-k), a<lv. Forms: a. 1-2 gelice, 2-5 
iliche, 4-5 ilyche, 5 yliche, ylyche, ylich. f). 
4-5 aliche, 5 eliche, alych'e, aleche. 7. 3 5 
olike, olyke. 5 . 4-5 iliko, ilyke, ylyke, 4-6 
ylike. *. 5-6 elyke, dike. f. 6 alyke, 6- alike. 
[Like the prec.represents two (or three) orig. words: 
t. OE. gcllce adv., f. gelic adj. 2. ON. dlika adv., 
f. dlikr adj., cogn. w. OE. anlice, which may also 
itself be one of the sources of ME. aliche. Since 
15oo alike has taken the place of all the ME. 
forms.] In like manner, in the same manner, in the 
same way, at the same rate, equally, similarly. 

а. a 1000 Stick/. Horn. 119 Ne waron das ealle geliee lange. 
c 117$ Cotton Horn. 219 He ged of pe fader and of pc >une 
geliee. c 1175 Paler X. 60 in Lamb. Horn. 57 His name is 
halt and efre wes iliche swide. <1300 St. Proud. 714 This 
frut is evere iliche ripe, and this lond iliche ligt. 1369 
Ciiaucer Pet he of Bl. 9 A 1 is ylyche goode to. ine Joy or 
sorrowe wherso hyt be. 1485 Caxton Trevisa's Higdon 1. 
xliv. (1527) 44 All these iii Ilondcs, Wyght, .Mon and Man 
ben almoost yliche moche and of lyke quantyie. 

ft. ci 325 A'. E. Allit. P. B. 1477 A 1 aliche drosset. 1393 
Gower ( on/. I. 297 Ever in one aliche hot. 1399 Lange. Rich. 
Redelcss 1. 66 All eliche grette. c 1440 Morte Arth. 194 
Seynecome per sewes sere . . Ownd of a}urc alle over and 
ardant pem semyde, Of ilke aleche pe lowe launscliide 
fulie hye. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. lxxvii. 63 A 1 shold be 
alych hygh. 

y. c 1250 Gen. E.x. 2024 AI it was him olike lo 5 . c 1340 
Hami'OLE Pr. Cousc. 7$60 Alle er pa noght olyke clere. 
c 1430 St. Catherine (Gibbs MS.) 47 Olyke endeles wyth hi> 
maker. 

б. 1377 Lange. P. PI. B. xtx. 436 Alle tyines y-like. c 1385 
Chaucer L eg.G. I Pom. 57 And cvene l-like fayr & fresch of 
licwe. ibid. 7ji And bothe in love 1 -lykc sore they brente. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans, Fysshyngc 13 Fasten theym in thee 
clyftes ylyke streyglue. 1579 Sfenser Sheph. Cal. Mar., 
My selfe will have a double eye, Ylike to my rtocke and thine. 

f. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 51 The gud lady 
Mehnes pat aye elyke makis hir selfe lowly, t 1460 Townety 
Myst. 57 A bush 1 sc burnand fullc bryght. And ever elyke 
the leyfes ar greytt. 1513 Douglas .Ends x. viii. 34 My 
fader. . Rcputisall dike. 

C *535 CoVERDAt.F. Etlies. ix. 3 It happcnulh vntoall alyke. 
i6it Shaks. Cyntb. 1. vi. 148 A lady, that disdains Thee, and 
the devil alike, 1667 Mii.ion J\ L. iv. 640 All seasons and 
thir change, all please alike. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 50^ 
F9 To treat his customers all alike. 1764 Goi.nsM. Tr*tv. 
81 Nature, a mother kind alike to all. 1824 I >ihdin Libr. 
Comp. 87 He would sacrifice alike logic and candour. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng: 1 .1^4 The minister's virtues and vices 
alike contributed to his ruin. 1879 Froude C&sar ji. t8 By 
means which demoralised alike the givers and receivers. 

Comb, f alike-minded a., of a like mind, like- 
minded. 

1638 Sanderson 21 Scrnt. Ad Aul. viii. (1673) ri8 The 
strong agreed wdl enough among themselves, and were all 
alike-minded, and so the weak among themselves, all alike- 
minded too. a 1656 Bp. IIall Ron. 82 (T.) 1 would to God 
. . all our brethren of this land, were alike-minded. 

tAli'keness. Obs. In.^nlyckeness. [f. Alike a, 
+ -NESS.] Likeness, similarity, similitude. 
c 1400 Circumc. iTurnb. 1843) 87 Lyke of alyckenes as hit 
is devysed That Cryst Jesus . . was truly cyrcumsysed. 

t Alrkewise. Obs. Forms: 5 alyke-wiso, 6 
Sc. el ikewise, elyke wyse. [f. Alik tea. -r Wise sb., 
way, manner.] Perh. in Promp. Parv. three words, 
a like wise, 1 in like manner.* 

1440 Promp. Parv., Allelykely.or euynly (v. r. a lykewyse 
or euynly) Equaliter. 2513 G. Douglas sEneis 1. Pref. 241 
Elikewise eik this Caxtoun all in vane Crispina clippis 
Sibilla Cwmane. 1556 Lauder^ Tract. (1864) 34 Rycht as 
the sande hour in the glasse, Elykewyse dois thare tyme 
heir passe. 

Aliment (K liment), [a. Fr. aliment (16th c. in 
Littre), or ad. its original, L. alimcnPum, f. alXrc 
to nourish : see -MENT.] 

1 . The maferial or means of nourishing; that 
which nourishes or feeds ; nutriment, food. 

2477 Norton Ord. Alck. (in Ashmole 1652) v. 76 Liquors 
conveieth all Aliment and Food To every part of Mans 
Body. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. (1873) xxv. § 15 In the 
body there are three degrees of that we receive into it, 
aliment, medicine and poison. *646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Dp- 37S Poysons may meet with tempers whereto they may 
become Aliments. 168a Gre w Anat. Plants lntrod. 3 The 
Aliment by which a Plant is fed. 1743 tr. Heisters Surg. 
no Fluid Aliments, such as Broths or Soups. 1877 Hux- 
lev Anat. Inv. An. iv. 204 A mouth nnd gullet. . admit 
aliment to the digestive sac. 

2 . Jig. That which supports or sustains the mind, 
a quality, state, etc.; sustenance, support. 

a 163* Donne Scrnt. Ixxxi. Wks. IV. 8 The world is one 
body and Marriage the Aliment. 1665-9 Boyle Occas. Ref. 
iv. ix. (1675) 224 The means of grace. . are piety’s true and 
improving Aliments. 174s Richardson Paoncla (*824) I. 92 
Mischief, love, and contradiction, arc the natural aliments 
of a woman. 187a Liodon Elem. Relig. iv. 143 Vice is not 
a necessary aliment, it is not even a necessary foil to virtue. 

3 . Sc. Law and gen. Provision for the main ten- 


Alimentation, 

ance of any one, called in Eng. Law Alimont ; an 
allowance, annuity or pension. 

1640 -1 Ktrkcudbr. fPar.Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 167 Allow. 
Ing to the said Margaret, for hir and hir chudrene thair 
aliment and mantenance . . aught hundred merks. 1780 
Howard Prisons in Eng. ff Wales 6 The expense of suemg 
for the alinieiik* 1865 Carlyle Eredk.Gt, IX. xx. ix. 166 
He had some pension or aliment from the Austrian Court. 
1881 Fifcshire Jrnl. 15 Jan. 5/5 Inspector of Poor suet! 
James Baxter for the board of his father in the Poorhouse.. 
Decree was given for aliment at the rate of 2s. 6d. a week. 
Aliment (rc liment\ v. [a. Fr. alimentc-r v i 4 th 
c. in Littre). Cf. mcd. L. alimcnta-rc, f. aliment- 
um : see prec.] 

+ 1 . To nourish, supply with food, feed. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos x\ix. 113 She hathe alymented and 
imry.shcd her from the owre of hyr birthc. 

2 . fig. To maintain, sustain, support. 

1663 G. Mackenzie R dig. Stole a (1685* Addr., There i> 
Heavenly Mannah enough to aliment us all. 1789 T, Jef¬ 
ferson Writ. 1859' M !. 95 They will furnish him money 
liberally to aliment a civil war. 1842 Chalmers Led. Ronr. 
I. 42 Not fitted to aliment ihe faith and the holiness. 

3 . Sc. Law and gen. To make provision for the 
maintenance of; to pension. 

1629 Marriage Contract in Rep. Hist. MSS. (1871) 168/2 
To educate and aliment them according to their rank. 1837 
Lockhart Scott (1839* V. 320 They would have alimcniea 
the honest man decently among them for a lay figure. 1861 
Sir K. Piulumore intern. Law <1874) IV. 239 To compel 
an English mother to aliment a child born in Scotland. 

Alimental (alinu-ntal), a. \0h. [f. Ali- 
Mknt sb. + -al l, as if ad. L. *alimnitdl-is.~\ Of or 
pertaining to aliment ; of the nature of food ; fur¬ 
nishing food or nourishment, nutritious, feeding. 

1586 Bright Melaneh. iv. 20 Everie parte of that we take 
for nourishment is not alimcntall. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. Pref., These weeds must lose their alimentall 
sappe and wither. 1706 J. Pmuis Cyder 1. 132 At the Foot 
of ev'ry Plant To sink a circling 'French, and daily pour A 
just Supply of alimental Streams. 1751 Chambers O'c/m 
Alimentary, alimental, something that relates to aliment, 
or food. [Also in mod. Diets.] 

Alimentally (lulime-ntali), ? Obs. [f. prec. 
+ -LY-.] In an alimental manner; in the way of 
affording aliment or nourishment ; nutritiously. 

1633 T. Adams Comm. 2 Pel. i. 6 * tS65► 73 It [drink] servith 
alimentally for the body’s strength. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Pp. 85 The substance of gold i*- invincible .. not only 
alimentally in a substantial! mutation, but also medicamen¬ 
tally in any corporeall conversion. (Also in mod. Diets.) 

Alime'ntariness. ? Obs. •* [f. Aumi ntaiiv 
+ -ness.] Thu quality of being alimentary. 

1731 Bailey, Alimentariness, nourishing quality. (Also 
in mod. Diets.) 

Alimenta'rious, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. ali- 
mentari-us (see next) + -ous.] = Alimentaid. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. x. 358 'I he root has some* 
thing spirituous and alinientariou.s in it. 

Alimentary (adime-ntari), a. (and sb.) [ad. 
L. alimentari-us ; f. aliment-urn : sec Aliment 
and -ARY.] 

1 . Of the nature of aliment; alimental ; nu¬ 
tritious. 

16x5 Crooke Body of Man 30 To restraine the word Hu¬ 
mors to the Alimentarie, and not to include the Kxcremen- 
titious. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 513 The alimentary Juyce 
passes through the Umbilical vessels. 1746 K. James lntrod. 
Monffet <V B's Health's hnpr. (1746) 25 Milk loses .. a great 
deal of its alimentary Virtues, if once boiled. *870 Kollls- 
ton Anim. Life 27 Dependent therefore upon ciliary action 
for the injection of alimentary matter. 

2 . Concerned with the function of nutrition. 
Alimentary Canal\ the whole channel or passage 
through the body for receiving and digesting food 
and ejecting excrementitious matter. 

1620 Venner i'ia Recta lntrod. 8 There are some.. waters, 
not to be allow ed for alimentary vses. *733 G. Cheynf. 
Eng. Mat. 11. viii. § 5 f* 734 > * 9 6 I he Alimentary tubes be¬ 
ing the first sensible Sufferers in all Bodily Maladies. 1841 
Wilson Anat. Cade Mcc. 508 The Alimentary canal is a 
musculo-membranous tube, extending from the mouth to the 
arms. 1865 L. Simrson Dining ii. (ed. 3) 27 Physics and che- 
uiistry have been called in to the aid of the alimentary art. 

3 . Connected with sustenance or maintenance ; 
providing maintenance. 

i7St Chambers Cycl., Alimentary Law was an old law 
among the Romans, whereby children were obliged to find 
sustenance for their parents. 1831 Southey in Q. Rev. XLV. 
423 An alimentary pension from his family. 1875 Merivale 
Gen. Hist. Rome\xv. (18771 5 2 4 Supplying the necessities of 
the Italians by alimentary endowments. 

+ 4 . Depending on the maintenance of others; 
supported by charity or public provision. Obs. 

1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Trajan was the first that brought 
up any of these alimentary boys, 
t B. sb. An almsman. Obs. 

? 1617 Minshev (in Wright), An Alimentarie, he to whom 
a man giveth his meat and drinke by his last will. 

Alimentation (Kdiment^Jan). [ad. med. L. 
allmental idtt-em, n. of action f. alimentd-re ; see 
Aliment vi] 

1 . The action or process of affording aliment; 
nourishment, nutrition. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., A limentation, nourishment, or that 
causeth or breeds nourishment, *753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., 
Alimentation is used, by some naturalists, for what we 
more ordinarily call nutrition. 1849-5* Todd Cycl. Anat . 
if Phys, IV. 1203/2 The tcnlacula of the BryoiOA». are 
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subservient to the purposes of alimentation. 187a Huxley 
Physiol* i. 15 The organs which convert food into nutriment 
are the organs of alimentation. 

2 . The process of being nourished, the mode in 
which any one is nourished. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. (1640) 170 A man that . . hath 
thoroughly observed the nature of Assimilation and of Alt* 
mentation. 1616 — Sytva § 601 Plants dd nourish : inani¬ 
mate bodies do not; they have an Accretion, but no Ali¬ 
mentation. 1830 Lyell Print. Geol. (1875* 11 . m. xliii. 477 
That climate . . social condition, alimentation, and mode of 
life may have determined originally the diversity of races. 

3 . The supplying with the necessaries of life ; 
maintenance, support. 

1590 Swinburs Testaments 201 As if he did bequeath it 
vntohir for hir alimentation. *850 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
(1865) VI11. Ixvi. 193 The alimentation of poor children . . 
was extended or increased by fresh endowments. 

Alimentative (ariimentetiv), a. rare. [f. L. 
alimenldt ppl.stem of alimentd-re ^see Alime.nt v.) 

+ -ive.] Connected with the supply of aliment. 

1881 Huxley in Mature No. 615. 346 Abnormal slates of 
the physiological units .. [or] of their co-ordinating and ali¬ 
mentative machinery. 

Alimentativeness, [f. prcc. +-ness.] A 
more analogical equivalent of Aliment I veness. 

1850 Pop. Encycl. s.v. Phrenology, Alimentativeness .. is a 
propensity to cat and drink. 

Alimenter (arlimentaj). [f. Aliment v. + 
-ER 1 .] One who, or that which, affords aliment, 
or feeds. 

1869 Eng. Meek. 24 Sept. 16/1 The automaton alitnctiter 
jfor supplying water to a boiler}. 

Alimenting arlimentig\ vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
•INC 1 .] The supplying of aliment ; maintenance. 

1696 Lond. Gaz. mmmccxxviii '2 Act anent the Alimenting 
of poor Prisoners. 

Alimentiveness (jvlime ntivnes). [f.adj.rz//- 
mentive (not cited, + -ness. Cf. the more analo¬ 
gical Alimentative, and mod.Kr. alimentivite.] 

The instinct which impels an animal to seek food, 
to which some have assigned a special ‘organ’ in 
the brain. 

1815 Combe Syst. Pkrenol. ed. 5' 1 . 280 Dr. Hoppe con¬ 
siders that the organ of Alimentiveness is likewise the organ 
of the sense of taste. 1845 I'estig. Creat. ed. 3 327 The 
alimentiveness of such animals as the dog .. can be pam¬ 
pered or educated up to a kind of epicurism. 

t Alime ntous, a. Obs. [f. Kr. alimenteux , 
f. aliment , as if f. I,. *alimente>sus : see -ous.] 

= Alimentary. 

i66x H.Siubhe Ind. Meetar v. 78 This was refrigerating, 
an»l very alimentous. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Di*- 
tilling , Several [waters] are medicinal and alimentous. 

+ ATimon, sb. Herb. Obs. [Apparently a. Gr. 
a A. fsov, ‘ a shrubby plant growing on the shore, 
perh. salt-wort,’ Liddell & Scott ; prop. ueut. (sc. 
</>uto »0 of aAi/ios maritime. Confused by early 
herbalists with Gr. aKlpov, * banishing hunger,’ 
whence this attribute ascribed to the plant.] 

A plant fabled to dispel hunger; pern. Atnplex j 
halimus of the Levant, identified by modern bo- ! 
tnnists with the aXifxnv of the Greeks. 

r57» Bossewell A rttiorie 111. 17 h, Gesantean Aliinon proper 
. . The Ilerbe: aforesaide, which he beareth, is ot that na¬ 
ture, that it will not suffer them that taste it, to be hungrye. 
1601 Holland Pliny 1634' 11 . 128 Ther is an herb. . called 
Alitnun : about which writers haue erred not a little. 

+ Alimonious, a. Obs. rare. [f. Alimony * 
-oi'is: cf. ceremonious.'] Supplying nourishment 
or sustenance. 

1659 Lady Alimony v. vi. in Hazl. Dads. XIV. 366 Ali¬ 
monious wages To feed their boundless riot 1 1666 G. Har- 
\ ky .Ifordux Angl. (Jj They are incapacitated of digesting 
the alimonious humours into flesh. 

Alimony (arlimoni). [ad. L. alimonia nutri¬ 
ment; f. at-ere to nourish : see -MoNY.] 

1 . Nourishment ; supply of the means of living, 
maintenance. 

1656 Cowley Avarice (t 710) II. 755 To see, that he should 
not want Alimony befitting his Condition. 1684 ir. lionet’s 
Mere. Compit. vi. 193 That she may have strength against 
both her enemies, she has need of more ample Alimony. 
1716 Ayliffe Parerg. 58 These words Alimony and Victuals 
are used in a larger Acceptation, and denote all kind of 
maintenance whatever. . as Meat, Drink, Cloathes. 1827 
Gen. P. Thompson Exere. {1S42) IV. 543 Paying each of the 
members of the aristocracy an alimony from the public purse. 
1876 1 £. Mellor Priest A. \\. 50 The age and character they 
[widows] must bear before they are entitled to such bene¬ 
volent alimony. 

b .fig. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Commun. L § 1. 18 These men 
will allow the Sacraments to be .. spiritual alimony, a 1670 
Hacket Cent. Serm. 287 HU benediction is alimony enough 
though there were no meat in the world. 

2 . esp. The allowance which a wife is entitled to 
from her husband’s estate, for her maintenance, on 
separation from him for certain causes. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. tti. 58 He should appoint the said 
Emme Pinkney reasonable Alimony. 1721 Mrs. Ckntlivrr 
Marplot 11. i. 143 A wound in the reputation of an English 
woman, they say, only lets in Alimony. 1858 Ld. St. 
Leonaros Handy Bk. Prop. Law xu. 73 The Court can 
direct the husband to pay alimony. 

+ Ali *mp, v. Obs. rare. [f. A - pref 1 intens. + 
Limp.] To befall, happen (to any one). 


a xooo Beowulf 1249 0 ]>J>ict s;d alamp. 1205 LaYam. 1S053 
pa while him a-lomp 11150 bi-fullc] wurs. 

t Ali ne, adv., prop.//;/-., Obs. [A prep. 1 in + 
Line.J In a line. 

1391 Chaucer Astrol. it. xxxviii, Draw a strike, euene 
alyne fro the pyn vn-to the Middel prikke. 

Aline, align (abin), v. [ad. mod. Kr. aligne-r, 
f. a to + ligner , ad. L. listed-re to line, f. lima a 
Line ; prob. due to phrased ligne, ‘into line.’ As 
line is the Eug. spelling of Kr. ligsie and ligner , 
there is no good reason for retaining the uncty- 
mological g in the derivative : see A liner.] 

1 - To range, place, or lay in a line; to bring 
into line. 

1693 Evelyn De In Quint. Compl. Gard. Diet., To Aline, 
is to range, level, or lay even in, and to a strait and direct 
Line. Said of Walls, Rows of Trees, and sides of Banks, 
Allies, or Beds, which is performed with Lines fastened to 
1 Spikes fixed in the Ground or Wall. 1863 R. Burton Abeo- 
} kuta 11 . 135 Trees, so aligned that they presented a sharp 
edge to the gales. 1879 Rutlky Study Rocks vii. 53 The 
cobweb is aligned on one of the faces of the crystal. 1881 
Daily Maos 15 Sept. 3/4 The route will be in parts aligned 
and widened. 

2 . itilr , (for rejd.) To fall into line. 

1877 Kinclake Crimea »ed. 6 IV. xiii. 415 The array in 
which Dundas consented to align with the French. 

3 . To bring two or more points into a straight 
line; spec, said of bringing the ‘sights’ of a ride 
into line with the mark, so as to aim straight. 

x 85 o Hunt. Grounds O. World Ser. 1. xxvj. -ed. 2' 506 ‘ Aim¬ 
ing drill* . . teaching him how to ‘align* his rifle, or ‘aim* 
correctly at a mark. x86i J. MacGregor in Jrtil. Soe. Arts 
IX. 477/2 A slight stoop of the head enables the eye to align 
the sights and the bull s-eyc. 

b. To get or take in a line with something else, 
as e.g. to hit with the same shot. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxyii. (1856' 338 Regretting 
I that my one ball could tiot align his mate. 

Alineation, variant of Allinkatjon. 
Alinement (abininent,. Alsoaligue-, alline-, 
alignment, [a. I*T. alignement , f. aligner: see 
Aline and -ment. The Eng. form alinement is 
preferable to alignment , a bad spelling of the Kr.] 

1 . Arrangement in a straight or other determined 
line; mode of arrangement in lines, eo/nr. Aline 
of things arranged. 

1790 Roy in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 133 The deviation from 
. tlic allignement horizontally or vertically. 1809 J. Barlow 
Columh. v. 93 'File crossing streets in ju^t allinement run. 
1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xxx. 401 Which range from 
N.K. to S. \V. in allinement with the other ridges. 1853 
Rank Grinnell Exp. ,\!i. 18561 375 The alignment of the 
hills shows a northward drift. 1875 Merivall Gen. Hist. 
Rome Ixxviii. 11877 661 It was for this and other sacred 
ceremonies that its width and straight alignment were main¬ 
tained. 1881 Mature XXV. 99 Archaeological researches 
in the alignments or stone avenues of Kennario. 

2 . spec. Arrangement of soldiers in a line or lines; 
eo/nr. a military ‘line.’ 

1808 Trial Gen. IThitelocke l. 28 We were obliged to re¬ 
occupy our original alinement and position for pickets. 18:6 
J AMts Mil. Diet. ed. 41 10 The alignement of a battalion 
means the situation of a body of men when drawn up in 
line: The alignement of a camp signifies the relative posi¬ 
tion of the tents, &e. so as 10 form a stra : ght line from given 
points. 1819 G. Gli ig Chelsea Pensioners ( 1840‘ 80 We had 
not assumed our alignement many minutes, i860 Sir R. 
Wilson Invas. Russia 35 Its alignment had been pierced, 
ami its communications obstructed. 1882 Standard 20 Nov. 
5/6 Gening the Guards into their places in the general 
alignement on the Mall. 

3 . The drawing of a straight line in such a position 
that it shall pass through a particular point. 

1869 Eng. Met h. 24 Sept. 6/1 What is known as allinement 
—drawing imaginary lines through two stars, and produc¬ 
ing such lines until they pass close to. or through, others 
which we are seeking to identify. 1869 Dunkin Midn.Sky 
146 The stars.. are very easily found by alignment. 

b. cotter. A line (of section) through fixed points. 

1879 C. King in Cassell’s Techn. Edited\\. tx6/i It adds 
much to the value of the plan if a sectiun of the survey on 
any given alignment be given. 

4 . The action of bringing inlo line; straightening. 

1879 C. KtNcinCiiJc//V Techn. Educ. 1 V. 149/1 Thestraight 
edge of the ruler being used to guide the alignment. 1881 
Daily Mavs 15 Sept. 3/4 Between St. Mary-at-llill and the 
Ship Tavern extensive alignments must take place. 

Aliner (abinajV [f. Aline v. + -erI.] One 
who lays out things in lines, or brings them to a 
straight line. 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. Diet., Aliners 
are . . Men imployed in the abovesaid work of Ranging, or 
Levelling Rows of Trees, Walls, &c. It were well our 
English Gard'ners would naturalize those two Words, not 
being otherwise able to express their signification without 
a Circumlocution, and having with less necessity naturalized 
many other forreign terms, without so much as altering their 
Termination, which in these 1 have made perfectly English. 

Aliped (arliped), a. and sb. [ad. L. dltped-em, 
f. dla wing + ped-em foot.] 

A. adj. 

1. Wing-footed, having wings on the feel, like 
the figures of Mercury; lienee , swift-footed. 

1731 Bailey and X775 Ash, Alipede, nimble, swift of foot. 

2 . Zoo/. Having the toes connected by a mem¬ 
brane which serves as a wing, as in the bat. 

1847 * n Craig. 


B. sb. An animal having the structure described 
in A 2 ; a ehciroplerous animal. 

1847^ in Craig. 

Alipite tarlipait). Min. [mod. f. Gr. dXnr-Tjs 
without fat, not greasy + -ite.] An apple-green, 
non-unctuous, earthy mineral, containing about 33 
per cent, of Oxide of Nickel; placed by Dana in 
his Dioptase group of Hydrous Bisilicates. 

Aliquant tarlikwant), a. Math . [a. Kr. ali- 
qitanle , ad. L. aliquanl-um somewhat, a certain 
amount of; f. alt-us some or other + quant-us how 
great, how much.] In the phrase aliquant fart: 
Contained in another, but not dividing it evenly, 
and so opposed to aliquot. 

1695 W. Alinciiam Geom. Epit. 17 An Aliquant part is a 
lesser Number in respect of a greater, when it doth not 
measure it exactly, as 3 is an aliquant part of 7, because it 
is not contained precisely any Number of times in 7. [Simi¬ 
larly in Johnson, Ash, Craig, etc.] 

Aliquot (jHikw/O, a. and sb. Math. [a. Fr. 
aliquote , a. L. aliquot some, so many, f. ali-us some 
or other + quol how many.] 

A adj. Jn phrase aliquot part: Contained in 
another a certain number of times without leaving 
any remainder; forming an exact measure of. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid v. def. i. 126 1 his .. is called.. a 
measuring part.. and of the barbarous it is called .. an ali¬ 
quote part. 1671 Phil. Trans. VII. 5x53 The Aliquot parts 
or Just Divisors. 1695 \V. Alincham Geom. Epit. 16 An 
aliquot part is a lesser Number in respect of a greater, when 
it measures it exactly, as a is an aliquot pari of 6, because 
it is contained just 3 times in it. 1757 Jos. Harris Money 
. ff Coins 9 None of our coins are aliquot or even parts of our 
I weights. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. xvii. 157 
On ihc string at the half, third, fourth or other aliquot points. 

B. sb. An aliquot part. 

x6xo Hlaley St. Aug., City of God 434 This kinde of part 
ue call an aliquote. 1777 Sir \V. Junes Ess. ii. 196 Acces- 
I sory sounds . . caused by the aliquots of a sonorous body 
vibrating at once. 1866 Sir J. IIerschel Fam. Led. Sc. 423 
The length of any object stated to contain a given number 
of such units or its aliquots. 

t Ali ry, adv. Obs. rare- 1 . [See Liry.] Of the 
legs: ?Across each other. 

1361 Langl. P. PI. A. vir. 115 Summe leiden legges a- 
liri [z*. r. a Icry, a lyry] as suche loseE cunne. 

Alisaunder, ols. form of Alexander^. 
t Ali 'Se, v- Obs. rare. [f. A- p>ef 1 (or 6) + 
OE. hlls-iau to fame.] To ieport, name by report, 
allege by rumour or repoit. 

c 1305 E. E. Poems (1862. 67 So )> 3 t me nute maide non* 
alised a;e pe. 

Alish U T5 ‘)iJ), <* [f- Aik + -isil Cf. water is hi] 
Having somewhat ol the qualities of ale. 

1707 J. Mortimer HusbA].) lkaiing down the yeast gives 
it the sweet alish taste. 

If Alisma ^ali zma). Bot. [a. L., a. Gr. dlnr^xa 
a w-ater-plant mentioned by Dioscor.] A genus 
of aquatic endogenous plants, the t\pe of N.O. 
Alisntacex ; applied esp. to the species A. I taut ago, 
a plant common in ponds and ditches. 

1736 Bailey Househ. Diet., Alisma . . is sudorifick, and 
dissolves coagulated blood. 1863 O. Meredith Ling 0/ 
A mast’s 1. 11. ii. 1x2 Upshoots, with graceful pyramid of 
white thick-clustered flowers, the delicate alisma. 

Alismaceons (a:liznin jas), a. Bot. [f. prcc. 
+ -ACEOUS.] Of or belonging to the N.O. Alt's - 
macex or Alismads. 

Alls mad tali zmad). Bot. [f. Alisma + -ad.] 
A plant of the order Alismaeex: see Alisma. 

1847 Craig s.v. Alismaccar. Such plants as the Ranunculus 
faruassi/olius are hardly distinguishable from Alismads. 

Alismal tali zmal), <7. Bot. [f. Alisma + -al 1 ] 
Of or pertaining to alisma ; epithet of Lindley’s 
alliance of plants containing the alismads and 
kindred orders. 

Alismoid (ali zmoid), a. Bot. [f. Alisma + 
-oin.J Alisma-like. 

AliSOllite (arlisanait). Min. [Named after 
Mr. R. E. Alison of Chili; see *ite.] A variety of 
the Sulphid ore Covellitk found in Chili. 

1837 80 Dana Min. 84 Alisonite is an indigo-copper, con¬ 
taining a much larger proportion of lead than the cantonite. 

Alispheno- (ariisfi'-no), combining form of 
Alisphenoid a ., as in alispheno-parietal. 

1866 Huxley Prch. Rem. Caithn. 153 No observer .. says 
a word about either the alispheno-frontal, or the alispheno- 
parietal, sutures. 

Alisphenoid (telisf/ noid), a. and sb. Phys. 
[mod. T. L. dla wing + Sphenoid, f. Gr. a^Fo- 
udrjf w-edge-shaped.] 

A. adj. Forming the wing of the sphenoid bone 
at the base of the skull, or pertaining to this part. 

1846 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 179 ‘Alisphenoid* seemed 
to retain most of the old anthropoiomical term of ‘akc 
majores,* or wings ‘par excellence ’ of the os sphenoidcum. 
1864 Huxley in Reader 19 Mar. 365/1 The constant union 
of the alisphenoid with the parietal tones. 1881 MivartCW. 
477 The passage thus enclosed called the alisphenoid canal. 

B. sb. An alisphenoid bone. 

1849 52 Todd Cycl. Anat. g Phys. IV. 1297/2 The longer 
basisphenoid, and shorter alisphenoids. x866 Huxlev Prch. 
Rem. Caithn. 150 The sutures surrounding the alisphenoid 
. . have been prematurely ossified in the Neanderthal skull. 
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Alisphenoidal (oedisf/nordal), a. Phys. [f. 
prec. + -al.] Pertaining to the wings of the sphe¬ 
noid bone. 

1849-52 Todd Cycl. Atiat. ff Phys. IV. 1298/1 Alisphenoidal 
.. air-cells. 1866 Huxley Prek. Rem. Caithn . 153 If ali- 
sphcnoida) synostosis is the cause of the frontal depression of 
the Neanderthal skull. 

Alit, poet. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Alight v . l 
tAli“t e,phr. Obs . A merely graphic combination 
for a lite-a little, used in 14th-! 5th c. See Lite. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus m. 1568 O, ho so seeth you, 
knowcth you but alite! 1494 Fabvan vti. 431 Fortune, 

whiche sharpe was with stormys not alyte. 

f Alithe, vf Obs . [f. A- fire]. 1 away +• Lithe, 
OE. lidan to go, pass.] To pass away, go away. 

1205 La yam. 3970 paseouc 3 er weoreu ali 3 ene. Ibid. 12041 
pc wind gon d) aliten [1250 alegge], & pat weder IcoScde. 

t Alithe, v .2 Obs. Iu 1 a-leofli-an. [f. A- pref. 1 
away+//<*, Lithe, limb. Cf. to-lithicn .] To tear 
limb from limb, dismember. 

a 1000 Ccomok Gen. (Grein) 177 He 5 a:t andwcorc of 
Adames lice aleoSede. 1250 Layam. 25929 Nou hauep he .. 
mine leomcsalipede [1*05 al to-ledcd]. 

t Ali'tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. alit- ppl. stem 
of al-fre to nourish + -ion, as if ad. L. *alitioti-em.‘] 
The action of supplying nourishment: alimentation. 

1650 Bulweb Anthropomet. xvii. 17: Hunger . . is the 
work of nature . . admonishing us of alition. 

Alitrunk (cHitrzujk). [f. L. d/a wing + 1 rune-us 
trunk.] The segment of an insect’s body to which 
the wings are attached ; the thorax. 

1816 43 Kirby ScSrz'XCK Entomol. 111 . 531 The wing trunk, 
a happy term, which I have adopted and latinized calling 
it the alitrunk. 

t A'liture. Obs — 0 [ad, L. alit nr a, (.alit- ppl. 
stem oial-trc to nourish ; see -URE.] The process 
of nourishing; nourishment. 

1721 in Bailey; whence in Johnson. 

+ Alitu rgesy. Obs — ° [ad. Gr. d\(irovpyqota t 
f. dpriv. + \€iTovpy(-€iv to fill a public charge: sec 
Liturgy.] *A franchisement, or exemption from any 
publick office or charge.* Bailey 1731; Ash 1 775 - 
-ality, comp, suffix of sbs. — -al + -ity, after lr. 
-alite, ad. L. -dlitdt-em ; as L. HbcrdUldt-cm , Fr. 
liberalize , liberality, the quality of being liberal, 
t Ali ve, V. Obs. Forms as in Live. [t. A* pref. 1 
intens. + Live, OE. libban. Cf. Ger. crlebeni] To 
live. (prop, trans.) 

^885 K. /Llereo Orox. 1. ii. § 2 Hy .. on bilwitnessc hyra 
lif alyfdon. nuj Lavtb. Horn. 109 >unge monnan mci 
tweonian hweSer nt m< 5 tcn alihban. 

Alive (abi*v), adv or pred. a., ong.phr. Forms : 
a. 1-2 on life, 2-7 on line, 4-6 on lyue, on lyve, 
6 onlyfe. 0 . Contr .: 3 oliue, 3-7 aliue, 4 olyve, 
olyfe, 4-6 alyve, alyue, 5 a lyff, 6 alyfe, 6- 
alive. [A prepy — on, in 4- ME. live, OE. life, dat. 
sing, of lif Life. Here, as in the pi. lives and the 
vb. live, the f between two vowels took the voice- 
sound v , while /final remained in the nom. sing. 
This disguises the fact that a-live is only a short¬ 
ened form of on life in life. The fuller form on 
live was still current in the 17th cent.] 

1. In life; in the living state : living. 

a. a 1000C<€omonGc«.(G rein) 2610 Sedonli e wxswintrum 
yldre. 1205 Layam. 1378 Wcl wes him on liue 11250 aliue]. 
1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. V. 259 pey pat were lefte 
no lyve. c 1440 Gesta Rom. (1879)285 l ie went and bete him, 
and lefte hym halfe on lyve. c 1500 Partenay 4204 Fair sir, 
saue my life, lcte me on-lif go. 1576 Lambaroe Peramb. 
Kent (1826) 68 About which time GeUrey of Monmouth was 
on live also. 160a [See 3]. 

0 . riaoo Moral Ode 23 Hwile he bc 3 aliue. [Another MS. 
Hwile ^e bu 5 a life.] c 1300 Beket 67 Whar he scholdc alyve 
this Gilbert fynde. c 1400 Dedr. Troy xxm. 0549 Achilles 
. . Might socour his Soudiours, & saue horn alyue. c 1440 
Morte Artit. 802 Thus he brittenyd the bere, and broghte 
hyme olvfe. 1538 Starkey Eng. 11. ii. 136 Theyr parentys 
being Alyfe. 1596 Shaks. Merck. Ven. ii.Ji. 75 God reste 
his soule aliue or dead. 1611 Bible Josh. ii. 13 Saue aliue 
my father. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 254 r 2 To be married 
I find is to be buried alive. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery x. 
154 Take your cod whilst alive and cut it in slices, a 184a 
Tennyson May Queen tu. 1, I thought to pass away before, 
and yet alive I am. 

2 . Often used for emphasis : i any man alive,* 
any living man whatever, any man in the world. 

a 1230 Halt Meid. 10 peo beon to allemen oliue iliche 
meane. c 1400 Desir. Troy xxxii. 12814 I Hr brother ho best 
louet of buernes olyue. c 1420 Chrott. Vilod. 793 Glad and 
blythe was everyche a lyff. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 535 Ouer 
hard to eny man on lyue. 155a Lyndesay Monarc he 5062 
To peirs the hartis Off euerilk Creature on lyue. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 167 r 3, I should be the most contented 
happy man alive. 1858 Gen. P. Thompson A ndi A It. Part . 
I. xxii. 8x There is no assignable cause; man alive cannot 
tell a reason why. 

b. Hence, as intensive or expletive, colloq. 

a 1845 Hood Agric. Distress vi. Says he, ‘no matter man 
alive F 1857 Dickens Christm. Carol. 43 Why, bless my 
heart alive, my dear, how late you arc ! a i860 in Bartlett 
Diet. Attter. s. v. Sakes, Why, sakes alive ! do tell me if Enos 
is as mean as all that comes to. 

fig. in reference, e.g. to fire, courage , discontent , 
fame , memory, ot anything which is liable to sub¬ 
side, fail, or decay: In full force or vigour, unex¬ 
tinguished, unabated, unforgotten. 


160* Carew Cornwall 38 b, Cornish gentlemen use all pos¬ 
sible remedies .. to keep it on live. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for 
M. ill. ii. 240 There is scarce truth enough aliue to make 
Societies secure. 1756 Burke Vind. Mat. Soc. Wks. I. 61 
Our boasted liberty.. has only been kept alive by the blasts 
of continual feuds. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 74 He 
kept discontent constantly alive. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. III. xiii. 277 The political constitution once common 
to every Teutonic people was still alive in England. 

4 . In the sentient or susceptible condition which 
distinguishes life from death ; fully susceptible (to 
any sensation or idea) ; sensitive, awake, fully 
conscious. 

174a Pope Ess . Man 1. 191 The touch, if tremblingly alive 
all o'er, To smart. 1762 Falconer Ship'or. (R. I Tremblingly 
alive to nature's laws. 1778 BentiiaM PenalLaw Wks. 1843 
1. 456 Women .. are more alive to, and susceptible of, the 
impression of shame than men. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Hk. 
1 . 31 My feelings were yet alive on the subject. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 139 Both sides were fully alive to the vital 
importance of the crisis. 

5 . In the active condition which distinguishes 
life from death ; full of alacrity, lively, vivacious, 
brisk, quick in action. To look alive (colloq.): lo 
make haste. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa tj.' She was not so much alive 
the whole day, if she slept more than six hours. 1824 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. 111. 11863) to8 The most entertaining 
person, the most alive of any one 1 met there. 1835 M.\k* 
RYAT Joe. Faith/. i. 5 We must he at the wharf early to¬ 
morrow morning, so keep alive. 1858 1 *. Hughes Scouring 
//'. Horse 29 The Squire . . told the men to look alive and 
get their joh done. 

G. In a slate of commotion, slirring, or swarming 
with things in motion. 

1808 Scott Marmion v. vi, All was alive with martial 
show. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Lug. II. 361 The whole river 
was alive with wherries. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton \.\\i. 
362 The hotel was all alive with elderly ladies. 

Comb, alive-like a., with all the appearance of 
being alive. 

1639 J. Clarke Parauniol. 275 He's alive, and alive-like, 
C rot one salttbritts . 

t Ali *ves, adv. phr. Obs.\ also o lives, etc. 
[ = prec., with gen. lives instead of dat. live. The 
gen. was also used alone : see Life.] In life, alive. 

a 1300 Body <$• Soul in Mapes' Poems 118411 338 Alle the 
men that ben o lyvcs. a 1300 Cursor M. 22849 J)c ch.ldir 
J>at es abortiucs, J>aa f>at cr not born o-liues. 

Comb . alives-like a., living-like, lively. 

1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg. 100 F.paphrodiius was then alive; 
and upon recovery, alives-like. 

Alizarate (ali*zarrit). Chem. [f. A Liz am + 
-ATE^.] A salt of alizaric acid. 

1875 Ure Did. Arts I. 70 AHzaraie of potash, from \s litch 
the nli/arirre may be thrown down as a bright yellow pre¬ 
cipitate. 

I Alizari (alizarin [Fr. and Sp., according 
to Devic, prob. ad. Arab, al the+s^LaX zacdrah 
juice pressed out, extract, f. c.acara to press, extract. 
This is confirmed by the variant form azala ‘ la 
graine de garance qu’on apporte de la Turquie 
asiatique est appclce azala ou izarV (Bose Diet, 
d'hist. nat., in Liltrc Supplt.] A commercial 
name of the Madder of the Levant. 

1850 Bot. Gat. 84 The madder, called by the ancient 
Greeks Eryihrodanon, now bears the name of Alizari. 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 158 The root of the Rttbia perc- 
griua, called in the Levant Alizari, was the material to 
which dyers had recourse, and large quantities of it are at 
the present day imported into Europe from Smyrna, under 
the name of Turkey roots. 

Alizaric (xlizre-rik), a. Chem. [f. prec. + -H\] 
Of alizari or madder. Alizaric acid : a colourless 


crystallized substance produced by the action of 
nitric acid on alizarine or rubian ; = phthalic acid. 

1863 Watts Did. Chem . (1879) I. 113. 

Alizarin (ali'zarin). Chem. [a. Fr. alizarine, 
f. Alizari : see -in.] The red colouring matter 
of the madder root (C„H,O0 discovered and named 
by Robiquet ; now prepared from anthracene. 

1835 Hoblyn Med. Did., Alizarine , the red colouring 
matter of madder. 1863 Watts Did. Chem. (18^9) I. 114 
Alizarin in the anhydrous state forms red prisms inclining 
more or less to yellow. 1875 Ure Did. Arts I. 70 In 1869 
Messrs. Graebe and Liebermann made the important dis¬ 
covery that alizarine might be produced artificially from 
anthracene, one of the products of coal-tar distillation. 

Aik, obs. form of Ack. 

Alkahest (re lkahest). Also ale-, aleh-. [first 
used in med.L. by Paracelsus, and believed to 
have been arbitrarily invented by him with a form 
simulating Arabic. Used in the same forms in 
most of the European languages.] The ‘ universal 
solvent* of the alchemists. 


1641 French Distill, v. 109 With his Alkahest [printed 
Altahest] all stones. . may be turned into water. 1657 G. 
Starkey J/elmout's Vind. 294 There are noble Arcana s in 
Nature preparablc by the great Dissolvent, the liquor Al- 
chahest. 1705 W. Worth Compl. Distiller 243 The great 
Hilech .. of Paracelsus, called by his great Interpreter Van 
llelmont, Alkahest , from the German word A Lgehest, which 
signifies All Spirit. 181a Sir 11 . Davv Chem. PTiilos. 323 The 
alkahest, or universal solvent imagined by the alchemists. 


b .fig. 

183a Carlyle Misc. (1857) III. 167 Quite another sdcahest 


is needed. 1866 Alger Sotit. Nat. Man iv. 351 An in* 
tellectual alkahest, melting the universe into an idea. 

Alkahestic (relkaiie stik), a. [f. prec.+-ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the alkahest; all-dissolving. 

*753 Chambers Cyel. Stpp. s.v., De Bemit2 has given 
forms and processes of alkahestic liquors. 1775 in Ash ; and 
in mod. Diets. 

Alkahe stical, a. Obs. rare In 7 alch-. 
[f. as prcc. + -ical.] « prec. 

1657 G. Starkey ifelmont's Vind. 295, 1 shall therefore 
here not speak of any Alchahcsticall preparations. 

Alkakengi, variant of Alkekengi. 
Alkalamide (arlkalamahd). Chem. [f. Alkali 
4-Amide.] A compound uniting the characters 
of an amine and an amide, containing both acid 
and alcohol radicals, as Ethyl-acetamide X.C 2 11 4 . 
C 11 , 0 . 11 . 

According to the molecules of ammonia which they repre- 
sent, they arc mon-, di or tri-alkalamides , which are 
secondary or tertiary according to the hydrogen atoms re¬ 
placed. As there must be at least 2 of these, there are of 
course no primary alkalamides. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. 11879’ L *69 [Classification ofcoin- 
txmnd ammonias] 3. Ammonias in which 2 or more atoms of 
hydrogen are replaced by acid- and base - radicles. This 
division we call alkalamides. Ibid. 180There exists a class 
of compounds occupying an intermediate place between 
primary and secondary dialkalantidcs. 

Alkalescence (all alvsuns'. [TAlkai escent, 
on the icgtilnr analogy of sbs. in -knok from adjs. 
in -ent. Cf. mod. Fr. alcalcsccnce.] 'File process 
of becoming alkaline : also — Ai.kai.ksi kncy. 

1746 R.J.n mks hi trod. Monffd's Health's Intpr, ^5 The Al- 
calcseence of animal Aliments. 1807 I).uv in Phil. Ira ns. 
XCY III.41 Oxygen .. the principle of acidity of the Freni h 
nomenclature, might now likewise be called the principle 
of alkalescence. 

Alkalescency (ad kale sen si), [f. as prec, on 
regular analogy of sbs. in -ncy.] The tcmUncy 
to become alkaline ; slight alkaline character. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 111 . 333 Disorders spring from 
an akalescency of the humours. 1809 Pt arson in / hit. 
Trans. XC 1 X. 338 Affording no signs of alkalescenty. 1826 
Paris Diet § 126 1828' 146 Writers on dietetics ha\e des¬ 
canted very learnedly upon what they please to term the . . 
alkalescency of certain aliments. 

Alkalescent ^vlkalocnt), a. and sb. [f Ai.- 
kaii, as il ad. L. *a/hatcsccul-cm, pr. pple of nil 
inceptive *alkalcseD e, analogous to accscDe lo be¬ 
come sour, etc. Cf. mod.Fi. ahalcsccntl] 

A. adj. Becoming or lending to become alkaline; 
of a character incipient!)* or slightly alkaline. 

1732 Apot thnot Rules Diet 755 Ali Animal Diet is Anti- 
acid or Alkalescent. 1756 C. Lit as I sa. It a/ers I. 1 So 
Medicines w hit h are chielly akalinc or ali .'desc ent. i8ii 
Shelley Lett. 0852* II. 259 Nothing but akalcscenl water. 

B. sb. An alkalescent substance. 

175a Pringle in Phil. ’Trans. XLY 1 .555 Carrots, Turncps, 
Garhck . . and Colewort, were tried <as Akalescents). 

Alkali v ?e lkali . Fotms: 4-; alcaly.-ie, alkaly, 
8 alcnli, 8-9 alkali. 11. alkalis, sometimes *ies. 
[a. Fr. ale ali, ad. (ultimately) Arab. ^liJl al-t/alfy, 
the ‘calcined ashes’ of the plants Nalsola and Ar?- 
lieornia , f. qalay to fry, toast in a pan: hti.ee 

transftrrcd to the plants themselves so employed.] 

1 . ot ig. A saline substance obtained by lixiviating 
the calcined ashes ol marine plants; soda-ash. 

<•1386 Chaucer Chan. 1 cm. Trot. <J• T. 257 Salt tartre, 
alcaly (tu r. alkaly, akaly, alcalic], and salt pieparat, Ai d 
combust maticrcs and coagulat. 1471 Rih f.y Comp. Alch. 
in Ashtn. 1652 v. 190 Sal Alkaly, sal Alcmbroke, sal Ait.nc- 
karr. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 116 1 he axsen or asshes whiche 
are made ol burnt Kali, is called in Latin of the Alcum- 
Ktcs and Glas>tmakers A lumen Catinnm , but the Salte 
which is made of the same Axsen, is called Sal A Ikali. 1610 
B. Jonson Alclum. t. iii. (1616 616 You shall dtale much, 
with mineral Is.. I know, you have Arsnike, Vitriol, Sal-tartre, 
Areaile, Alkaly. 1712 ir. Pcmet’s Hist. Drugs 1 . 102 They 
make of this Salt—a w hile Salt call’d Salt of Kali or Alkali. 

2 . Tot. The plant Saltwoit [Salsola Kali) ; from 
the ashes of which (or of the allied Salsola Soda ) 
the original Alkali was derived. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 115 It [Salsola Kali] is the right Kali 
or Alkali of the Arabians: some call it in LnglUn Saltc- 
worte; we may also call it Kali or prickled Kali. 1753 
Hanway Trav. (1762) 1 . tv. xiv. 250 We found it to le. . 
the small sort of kali (or alkali, glass-w’ort: the ash of this 
Is used in making glass and soap). 1861 Miss Beaufort 
Egypt. Sepal. 1 . xv. 337 The * hashish el kali * which covered 
the ground . . the plant from the ashes of which they make 
potash for soap. 

3 . Any substance possessing the characteristics 
of soda, i.e. a caustic or acrid taste, the power of 
forming a soap with oil, and of effervescing with 
or neutralizing acids. 

In early chemistry alkali was supposed to be a specific 
substance, which existed, Fixed (in soda, potash', Volatile 
(in ammonia). Duhaincl .1736) showed that there were dis¬ 
tinct alkalis, and these w ere distinguished as Mineral al¬ 
kali (soda\ Vegetable alkali (potash), Animal alkali (am¬ 
monia). 

1612 Woodall Sttrg. Mate Wks. 1653,259 Paracelsus term- 
eth every vegetable Salt Alkaly. 1669 Phil. Trans. IV. 1055 
Acids and Alcaly’s mutually operate upon one another to a 
satiety. 1657 G. Starkey llelmont's Vind. 298 Alcalyes are 
the fixt Salts of combustible Concretes, fixed by the activity 
of the fire, which were (before burning) volatile. 168a Grew 
Anat. PI. Led. il i.§ 8.240 The predominant Salt in most 
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Minerals, and parts of Animals, is an Alkaly: in the former, 
usually a fixed ; in the latter, a volatile Alkaly. 1685 Hoyle 
Min. lValrrtS$ Strong Spirit of Urine, and other volatile Al- 
caly's. 173a ARaUTHSor Rules Diet i. 346 Mulberries pec¬ 
toral, corrective of the bilious Alkali. 1748 Hartley Qbserv. 
Man 1. L § 1, ? 5 The effervescence which attends the Mix¬ 
ture of Acids and Alcali's. 1756 G Lucas Ess. IVaters 1 . 0 
Native or Mineral alcali is the basis of common salt. 1788 
Austin in Phil . Trans . LXXV 1 II. 381 A very pungent 
smell of volatile alkali is immediately perceived. 182a 1 mi- 
son Sc. tf Art II. 4 If some oil and some alkali be put to¬ 
gether they will unite and form soap. 18aj Macaulay Ess., 
Milton I. 7 The conflicting ingredients, like an acid and an 
alkali mixed. 

170a Eng. Thcophr , 141 The church of England generally 
preaches alcali's, the Presbyterians acids. 

5 . Comm. Any form in which the substances 
above mentioned are used in commerce or the arts, 
or manufactured from other substances ; once 
given specially to an impure soda, now applied 
both to caustic soda and caustic potash, and other 
alkaline products. 

1822 ImIson Sc. <J- Art 11 . 1 63 The alcali is one of the 
chief articles of expense used in bleaching. 1876 Uke Diet. 
Arts I. 71 Of alkali manufactured in the United Kingdom 
the following quantities were exported. Ibid. III. 861 
Before the passing of the Alkali Act, or at least before the 
introduction of the Alkali Hill into Parliament. 

0 . Mod. Chcm. A series of the compounds called 
Basks, with well-marked characters, analogous to, 
and including soda, potash, and ammonia; they 
are highly soluble in water, producing caustic or 
corrosive solutions, which neutralize strong acids, I 
turn vegetable yellows to brown, reds to blue, and 
purples to green ; in the decomposition of a com- j 
pound they are relatively electro-positive. 

' In its most restricted, but most usual sense, it is applied 
to four substances only : hydrate of potassium (potash 1, hy¬ 
drate of sodium (sodas hydrate of lithium ilithia), and hy- 
drate of ammonium < which maybe supposed to exist in the 
aqueous solution of ammonia). In a more general sense it 
is applied to the hydrates of the so-called alkaline earths 
(baryta, strontia.and lime , and to a large number of organic 
substances both natural and artificial, [called 1 alkaloids and 
ammonium, bases. The first four bodies are sometimes 
spoken of as alkalis proper , when it is wished specially to 
distinguish them from the other hases. 1 Watts Diet. Chcm. 
Hence, Fixed or Mineral alkalis, the hydrates of the metals 
above-named; Vegetable alkalis, the alkaloids; Organic 
alkalis, all the organic bases containing nitrogen, whether 
of vegetable or animal origin. 

1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Client. 20 The fixed alkalies which 
were formerly regarded as elementary bodies, it has been 
my good fortune to decoijqxjse. 1863 Watts Diet. Chcm. 
(1S791 117 The relations of the alkalis to other substances I 
lead to the representation of them as hydrates, or as water j 
in which half the hydrogen is replaced by a metal or com¬ 
pound radicle. The earliest addition made . . to the old list 
of alkalis was morphia .. This was the first organic alkali, ) 
or alkaloid, which became known. 1875 Uke Diet. Arts 1 . 

71 Modern chemists regard all organic alkalis as derived 
from the type ammonia or oxide of ammonium. 

7 . Comb, alkali act (see quot.); alkali-albumen, 
-inate, a precipitate thrown down from an albu¬ 
minous fluid treated with dilute alkali, and neutral¬ 
ized by dilute acid; alkali - inetal - Alkaline 
metal: alkali-waste, a by-producl obtained in the 
manufacture of soda ash, consisting of sulphide of 
calcium ; alkali-work, a manufactory where the 
alkali of commerce is prepared, or where carbonate 
of soda is prepared from common salt. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 861 The Alkali Act of July 28, 
1863, is 'An Act for the more effectual condensation of 
Muriatic Acid in Alkali works.* An alkali-work is defined 
as 'every work for the manufacture of alkali, sulphate 
of soda, or sulphate of potash, in which muriatic acid is 
evolved.’ 1879 Syd. Soe. Lex. s.v., Alkali-albumen is no! 
distinguishable from Casein, which is also termed the natu¬ 
ral alkali-albumen. 1878 King2ETT Anim. Chcm. 69 The 
organic matter of pancreatic juice contains soluble albumin 
and alkali-albuminate. 

t Alka'lic, a. Chem. Obs. [f. Alkali +-tc.] = 
Alkaline. 

*733 Ehil. Trans. XXXVIII. 67 Neither .. Acid, nor Al- 
calick, but insipid like Talck. ibid. 68 Neither is it any 
ways Alcalick. 

Alkalifiable (xlkalifabab’l), a. Chem. [f, 
next + -able.] Capable of being alkalified. 

1833 Fyfe Chem. fed. 3) 334 The alkalifiable bodies, or 
those forming salifiable bases. 1853 Chambers Introd. Sc. 

80 These thirty-one are said to possess an alkaline property 
and to be Alkalifiable Bases. 

Alkalify (arlkalifoi), v . Chon. [f. Alkali + 
-fy to make. Cf. mod.Kr. ppl. adj. alcalijtanl.'] 

1 . trans. To convert into an alkali, to make 
alkaline. 

1831 Ure Diet. Chcm. 13s The alkalifying property of the 
metaL 1839 Hooper Med. Diet. 65 Morveau conjectured 
hydrogen to be the alkalifying principle. 

2 . intr. To become an alkali or alkaline. 

t Alkali gen. Chem. Obs. [a. Fr. alcalighie, 
f. Alkali*-cen(e, taken to signify ‘producer/] 

A name proposed for nitrogen. 

X790 Kerr lr. Lavoisier's Chem. 52 It was at first proposed 
to call it alkaligen gas, as. . it appears to enter into the 
composition of ammoniac or volatile alkali. 1:879 Eyd. Soe. 
Lex., A tkaligene, nitrogen, because it is a chief constituent 
of ammonia, 

Alkaligenous (xlkalrd^enos), a. Chem. [f. 


Alkali + -gen (see prec.) + -ous.] Generating or 
producing an alkali, or alkaline qualities; as the 
alkaligenous metals. 

1846 in Smart, Craig. 0865 J. Wyloe in Circ. Sc. I. 
311/i We shall divide these into three classes; namely, 
Alkaligeneous, Calcigeneous, and Metals proper. 

t Alkalimeter (selkalhmftdj). Obs. [f. Alkali 
+ -meter. Cf. Fr. alcali mitre .] An instrument for 
ascertaining the amount of alkali in a solution. 

*828 S. Gray Operat. Chew. 473 An alkalimeter of M. 
Descroirilles, for the purpose of ascertaining the strength 
of alkalies. 1873 Watts Fo^vncs' Chcm. 1. 335 The alkali- 
meters commonly used contain 50 cubic centimeters. 

Alkalime trie, a. = next. 

1859 in Worcester. 

Alkalimetrical (x lkali,mctrikal), a. [f. Al¬ 
kali + Gr. fxtTptK-bs of measuring + -al.] Of or 
pertaining to alkalimetry. 

1842 Graham Chcm. I. 552 The object of an a I kali metrical 
process. 1853 Thudichum Urine 66 One of the ordinary 
alkalimetrical methods. 1865 Reader 11 Mar. 290/2 When 
performing alkalimetrical analyses by gaslight. 

Alkalimetry (xlkali melnb [mod. f. Ai.KA! 1 
+ Gr. -pfTpta measuring. Cf. mod.Fr. alca/imetrie.] 
The measurement of the strength of alkalis ; the 
ascertainment of the amount of free alkali con¬ 
tained in any solution or compound. 

1821 Branoe Chem. II. 354-6 ^Article) Alcali me try. 1827 
Faraday Chcm. Manip.x u. 275 Alkalimetry at present con¬ 
sists in an estimative process dependant upon neutraliza¬ 
tion, and the use of test papers, i860 Mus pratt Chem. I. 
73s The valuation of potashes, or alkalimetry. 

Alkaline (xlkaiain , a. ; also 7 alkalin, 8 
alcaime. [la. Fr. alea/in or mod. 1 *. alcalin-tts \ 
sec Alkali and -ine.J Of or pertaining to alka¬ 
lis ; of the nature of an alkali. 

1677 W. Harris tr. Lemery s Chym. i.ii. 116S6) 322 Quick¬ 
lime . . being a substance very Alkalin, the acid points . . 
enter into it with force. 1718 J. Chamberlayne A’ elig. Philos. 
II. xviii. 6 Volatile and Alcaline Salts. 1732 Arbuthnot 
Ritles Diet 289 Acidity . . is to be cured by an alkaline Diet. 
1743 Loud. <y Country Brewer lit. led. 2 218 The alcaline 
Salt in the Ashes. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light,etc. 210 
An alkaline salt saturated with fixed air. 1849 Mrs. Somer¬ 
ville Count-x. Phi’S, Sc. xxix. 340 Hy reversing the pole-, the 
taste becomes alkaline. 1876 Page Ativd. iext-bk, Ceol. 
iii-7oThe alkalis and alkaline carbonates attack many rocks 
with great facility. 

b - -fis- 

1818 Scorr llrt. Midi. 402 A mediating spirit, who en¬ 
deavoured, by the alkaline smoothness of her ow n disposi¬ 
tion, to neutralize the acidity of theological controversy, 
t c. substanth'cly. Obs. 

*773 Cent Inn. Mag. XLIJI. 126 Alkalines cannot be at¬ 
tracted in waters where acids do not abound. 

2 . Alkaline metals: the metals whose hydroxides 
ate alkalis, viz. potassium, sodium, caesium, lith¬ 
ium, rubidium, to which is sometimes added the 
hypothetical ammonium. Alkaline earths : the 
oxides of calcium, strontium, and barium, which 
arc intermediate in properties between the alkalis 
and ‘earths’ proper. Hence alkaline-earthy a. 

1806 Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 21 Alkaline or alkaline, 
earthy bases. 1816 — in Faraday's Res. 4 A new point of 
analogy between the alkalies and the alkaline earths. 1849 
Murchison Siluria xii. 307 The terrestrial mass contains 
free alkaline metals. 

Alkalinity <xlkali-mti). Chem. [f. prcc. + 
-ity. Cf. mod. Fr. alcalinite .] The quality of 
being alkaline ; alkaline character or property. 

1788 Priestley in Phil. Trans. LXXVIII. 157, I am still 
inclined to think . . that phlogiston is the principle of alka¬ 
linity, if such a term may be used. 1788 Cavendish ibid.. 
To discover how nice a test of alcalinity the paper tinged 
with blue flowers was. 1863 Watts Diet. Chcm. (1879) I. 
120 Some of these [alkaloids] rival potash and soda in the 
degree of their alkalinity, while in others the existence of 
alkaline properties is barely perceptible. 

Alkalinize (xdkalinoiz), v. [f, Alkaline + 
-IZE. Cf. latinize .] To render alkaline. 

1800 W. Taylor in Robberds' Mem. I. 344 By alkalinizing 
a hyperoxygenated mass of blood. 1876 Bartholow Mater. 
Med. (1879) *6* An attempt to alkalinize the urine. 

f Alkalin OUS, a. Chem. Obs. rare —*. [f. med. 
L. alcalinus + -ous.] Of alkaline character. 

1770 M«Bride in Phil. Trans. LXI. 342 They. . act as 
acids, by saturating anything of the alcalinous kind, that 
they meet with. 

+ AlkaTious, ct. Chem. Obs. Also ale-, [f. 
Alkali + -ous.] - Alkaline, 

1703 Morland in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1321 Those that.. 
affirm, that it is Alkalions. 1754 Huxham ibid. XLVIII. 
854 The alcalious salts fix on the sulphur, and unite with it. 
t Aika lizate, ppl- a. and sb. Chem. Obs. Also 
-izat, -isat(e. [ad. mod.L. alcalizdDum pa. pple. 
of alealiza-rc \ see Alkalize. Cf. Fr. alcalise.] 

A. adj. Alkalized, alkaline. 

162a Bacon Hen. VIl, 47 All sorts of Acid and Alcalirate 
Salts mixed with Snow are capable of freezing other Bodies. 
1669 Phil. Trans. IV. 1055 Of a Volatile and Alcalisate 
property. 1673 Ibid. VI 11 .5187 No Fixt AIcalLsat Salt. 1713 
Slare ibid. XXV 11 1.240 Sw'ectningand Alkalisale Remedies. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Alkaline is otherwise written, 
alcaline, alkaieous, alcalious, aikalizate, and alcalizate, 
which all amount to the same thing. 

B. sb. rare- 1 . ‘That which has the qualities of 
alkali/ Sheridan 1797. 

1681 tr. iUittis's Rem. Med. IVks., Alchalisat, a salt made 


of the herb kali. Also taken and applycd to salts made of 
herbs and shells of fishes. 

t Aika lizate, v. Obs. [?f. mod.L. alcalizdt - 
um ; see prec. ITob. only in pa. pple.] * To 
make bodies alkaline by changing their nature, 
or by mixing alkalies with them/ J. 

1801 Phil. 'Pratts. XCI. 379 Distilled water, previously 
alkalizated by a sufficient quantity of ammonia. 

+ AlkaTizateness. Obs. [f. prec. +-ness.] 
The quality of being aikalizate, - Alkalinity. 

1667 Boyle Orig. Formes * Qual., This new Alkalizate- 
ncsse might proceed from the Ashes of injected coals. 

Alkalization (xlkabizJijbn). [n. of action, 
f. A lkalizate v. Cf. Fr, alcalisation.] The action 
of alkalizing, or of conferring alkaline qualities. 

1719 Quincy Lex.Phys. Med. 11 Alcalization is when any 
Liquor is impregnated with an alkaline Salt. 1754 Huxham 
in Phil. Trans . XLVIII. 850 This chiefly depends on the 
alcalization of the nitre.. 1807 Daw ibid. XCVII 1 . 12 Its 
alkalization and combustion in oxygene gas. 

A'lkalize (xdkalaiz),^. Chem. [a. Yx.alcalisor, 
?ad. mod.L. alcaliza-re : see Alkali and -JZE.j 
To render alkaline. 

1749 Stack in Phil. Trans. XLVI. 186 What can the re¬ 
peated Action of the Fire produce on Salts, in order to al- 
kabse them! 1808 Ed in. Rev. XII. 398 An imperfect oxyde 
.. which, by degrees, is fully alkalized. 

Alkalized lkalaizd///. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Rendered alkaline; charged with alkaline proper¬ 
ties : impregnated with alkali. 

1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. Restor. Beer, Tortoise-shells, 
Crabs-eyes.alcaliz'd Coral.. imb.beand attract the Sharpness, 
and turn it into Sweetness. 1754 Huxham in Phil. Trans. 
XLVIII. 854 A strong lixivium of fixed or alkaliz'd nitre. 
1847 Todd t y> l. Anat. III. 818/1 The alkalized Lme. 

Alkalizing (x Ikahiziq), ppl. a. [f. Alkalize 
+ -Inc -.J Tnat makes alkaline. 

1833 Penny Cycl. I. 341 The alkalis . . do not result from 
the action of any specific or alkalizing principle, being very 
variously constituted. 

Alkaloid (x Ik aloid). Chcm. [mod. f. Alkali 
+ -oid. Cf. tnod.Fr. alealoidci] A body resem¬ 
bling an alkali in properties. Applied gen. to all 
nitrogenous basic substances, natural or artificial, 
with alkaline reaction {Nitrogen alkaloids), or to 
all nitrogenous organic bases, whether animal or 
vegetable {Organic alkaloids) ; spec, to tr.e Vegeto - 
alkaloids or Vegetable alkalis , a series of highly 
complex organic bases found in many plants, hav¬ 
ing mostly a veiy bitter taste, and powerful action 
on the animal system, the first of which to be dis¬ 
covered was morphine in 181*, Chemically they 
may be regarded as substitution compounds of 
ammonia. (The names of organic alkaloids are 
regularly formed in -ine, as nicotine , strychnine , 
quinine , aconitine, the ine.) 

1831 Ure Diet. Chcm. 13, They are called by the German 
chemists alkaloids . 1833 Penny Cycl. I. 158 The detection 
of the alkaloids in cases of poisoning by them. 1863 Watts 
Diet. Chem. 11879 1 - 120 Tbe number of natural alkaloids 
now known is very great, and includes many substances 
which cannot in any strict sense be called alkalis. 1874R0SCOE 
Firm. Chem. 427 The alkaloids aci most powerfully on the 
animal economy; some, such as strychnine, nicotine, &c., 
form the most violent poisons with which we are acquainted, 
whilst others, such as quinine and morphine, act as most 
valuable medicines. 

2. alt rib. or adj. 

1859 in Worcester. 188a T. Stevenson in Echo 11 Mar. 
3/2 An alkaloid extract which contained a trace of morphia. 
Alkaloidal (xlkiloi'dal), a. [f. prec.+-ALl.j Of 
the nature ot an alkaloid ; pertaining to alkaloids. 

1879 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 1880 H. Dyer in Daily News 7 Oct. 
6/7 The fact. . would rather point to the alkaloidal theory. 
1882 T,Stevenson in Echo 11 Mar. 3/2 The first alkaloidal 
extract contained more alkaloid than was accounted for by 
the morphia. 

fATkalons, a. Obs. 7-S ale*, [f. Alkali+ 
-ous: cf. Alkali-ous.] = Alkaline. 

1683 Pettus Fleia Min. 11. 5 Salts of that Quality are called 
alcalous. 174a Loud. $ Country Brener 1. (ed. 4) n An 
alcalous ana balsamic Quality. 

Alkamy(e, -anamye, obs. forms of Alchemy. 
t Alkanamver. Obs. [f. alkanamy (see prec.) 
+ -ekL] An alchemist; or perhaps one who pre¬ 
pared or used the metal Alcuemy. 

*483 Cath. Anglic Alkanamver l no Lai.). 

Alkanet (arlkanet). [fad. Sp. alcaneta (also 
arcaneta ), dim. of alcana , alcaila : see Alcanna. 
The diminutive form was applied to a European 
plant yielding red dye, the Anchusa or Alkanna 
tinctoria, (formerly sometimes called Alkanna 
spuria) to distinguish it from the oriental Al-kanna 
« henna. Hence it has been extended to other 
species of Anchusa and allied genera. A variant 
is Orcanet, a. Fr .oreanlte, ad. Sp.arcaneta above.] 
1 , A dye-material obtained from the roots of a 
boraginaceous plant, which yields a fine red colour. 

13*6 etc. Prices 0/Foreign Prod, in Rogers Agric. $ Prices 
II. 545 Anno 1326 ' Alkanet ilk (a 1/8/ anno 1334 and 1376 
* Alkanet ilb. (a- /&.' c 1440 in Jlouseh. Ord. (1790) 256 Take 
alkenet ii penyworth, and fric hit in faire grese, «6oi Hol¬ 
land Pliny II. (1634)96 With an addition of Orchanet it 
will be red. 1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Lip, Add a little 
Orcanet to give it a Colour. 1791 Hamilton tr, Berthollets 
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Dyeing I. Introd. u Others again prepared their cloth with 
alkanet. 1876 Ure Diet. Arts I. 89 Oil coloured by alkanet 
is used for staining wood in imitation of rosewood. 

2 . The plant whose root yields the dye, Anchusa 
or Alkanna titutoria, N.O. Boraginacex, also 
called Orchanet, Dyer’s Bugloss, Spanish Bugloss, 
and Bugloss of Languedoc. 

1567 Mavlet Greene Forest 55 Orchanet, of the Romanies 
and Greckes is called Anchusa. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 9 The 
first |of the smal Buglosses] is called in French Orchanette, 
in English Alkanet, or Orchanet. 1616 Surflet Countr. 
Farme 333 RcdfWaxe is made] by putting the root of Alkanet 
vnto common Wax. 1735 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Orkanet t 
The Orkanet grows in the Southern Farts of France. 1796 
Withering Bot. Arr.ingem. II. 226 The root of the foreign 
Alkanet that is kept in ihe shops. 1828 S. Gray Operat. 
Chew. 54t Alkanet root gives a fine colour. 

3 . Applied to kindred plants: a. Common (Eng¬ 
lish) Alkanet ( Anchusa officinalis) ; b. Evergreen 
Alkanet (A. sempcrvirens)\ c. Bastard Alkanet 
{Lithospermum arvense) ; d. Alkanet (of America), 
(A canescens). 

1597 Geraro Herbal it. cclxxi. 657 The Alkanets flower 
and flourish in the sommer moncths. 1861 Pratt Ftower. 
FI. IV. 50 The roots of most of the Alkanets furnish some 
slight degree of red colouring inatier. 

Alkanna: see Alcanna. 

Alkany, obs. or dial, form of Alkanet. 

1741 Compt. Fam. • Piece 1. i. 82 Colour it with Aikany Roots. 

Alkargen (adka jd^en). Client, [f. Alkar(six) 
+ (Oxy)gen.J (See quot.) 

1877 Watts Fownes' Ckem. 232 Cacodylic or Dimethyl- 
arsenic Acid, also called Alkargcn. 

Alkarsin (adkavrsin). Chan. [f. Alk(ali) + 
Arsenic) 4 -in, in reference to its preparation.] A 
heavy poisonous liquid, spontaneously inflammable, 
with disgusting odour of garlic, formed by distilla¬ 
tion of arsenious oxide and dry acetate of potash, 
supposed to be a variable mixture of cacodyl and 
its oxidation products. 

1850 DAUaENY A tom. Theory vii. (ed. 2)219 Cadet's fuming 
liquor also called alkarsinc. 1875 Bloxkam Citem. 524 Al- 
carsin has the properties of a base; it is capable of com¬ 
bining with the oxygen acids to form crystalline salts. 

Alkatran, early form of Alchitkan, Obs., pitch. 

Alke, obs. form of Elk. 

II Alkeda*vy. Obs. [ad. (perh. indirectly) Arab. 
al-qci/lawi, i. e. al the + qddawi of the 

Cadi or Alcalde (sc. alqafr the palace).] The 
palace of a cadi or alcalde. 

1631 Heywood Ma/d 0/ IVest iv. (1874) 313 Fill our Alke. 
davy, the great Pallace. Ibid. v. 329 Beare him hence Al- 
cade Into our Alkedavy. 

|! Alkekengi (alk/kend^i). Bot. Forms: 5 
alkenkengy,6alkakinge,6-7alkakengie, 7alka- 
keng(e, alcakengie, 8 alkakengi. [med.L. alke - 


katgi f. Arab. al-kdkanj, al-kdkenj, i. e. 

al the + Pers. kdkanj a ‘kind of medicinal resin 
from a tree growing in the mountains of Herat.* 
Freytag. ‘Nightshade,’ Hopkins Pers. Diet. Cf. It. 
aleachengi , Sp. alqucqucnje, Fr. alkekengc, which 
also appears as an earlier Eng. form.] 

1 . A plant ( Physalis Alkekengi Linn.) N.O. Sola- 
ttacetv, also called Winter-Cherry from its orna¬ 
mental scarlet fruit. 

1440 Promp. Parzr ., Alkenkengy, herbe morub. Morelia 
rttbea. 1551 Turneo Herbal 11. 142 Alkakinge . . hath the 
same venue that gardin nyghtshad hath. 1597 Gerard 
Herbal 11. lii. 271 The red winter Cherrie is called . . in 
English red Nightshade .. and Alkakengie. 1605 1 ‘imme 
Quersit. in. 181 Take ofalkakcng berries, twenty in number. 
1676 Bullokar, Atkakangi. 1742 Bailey, Aikakengi, winter 
cherry, the Fruit of one sort of the Plant Night-shade. 1783 
Ainsworth ThesaurHaticacabus, a red winter cherry, 
red nightshade, alkakengy. 

Alkemy, -enamy(e, obs. forms of Alchemy, 
t A'lker. Obs. A sort of custard. 

1381 Forme of Cury 1 20 (in Wright; For to make rys alker. 
Tak figys and raysons, and do away the kemelis. 
t AJLkermes(&lk 5 \im/z). Obs. [a.Fr.atkermZsad. 


(ult.) Arab, v* al-qirmiz , i.e. al the + qirmis 
Hermes.] 

1 . The Hermes, or Scarlet Grain insect (the female 
of Coccus IIids), formerly supposed to be a berry, 
and sometimes described erroneously as a ‘gall.’ 

1621 Burton Anai. MeL ti. v. 1. v, Alkcrmes comforts the 
inner parts. 16*4 Cart. Smith Virginia vt. 216 The.. Fruits 
are of many sorts and kinds, as Alkcrmes, Currans, Mul- 
beries, etc. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disperts. 83 Of Alkcrmes, 
The juice of the Berries is wonderfully grateful to the 
Palate, and a fine Cordial. 

2 . A once famous confection or cordial of which 
the kermes ‘berry’ was originally an ingredient. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, iv. tl 164 Venice treacle, mithri- 
date, diascordium, the confection of alkcrmes. 1626 — Sylva 
§ 965 Kerines, which is the principal ingredient in their 
cordial^ confection Alkcrmes. 1692 Tryon Good House-w. 
fed. 2)1 6 A rich Cordial of Alchermes that I'll send you. 
1704 Cocker Diet., Alkcrmes , an Excellent Confection 
against swoonings, it is made of Gold, Amber, Pearl ami the 
like. 1753 Chambers CyclSupp. s. v., The confection ah 
kermes has undergone divers changes and censures, 

Alkimy, obs. form of Alchemy, 

Vol. I. 


t ATkin, a. Obs. Forms: (1 alra cynna, ? alles 
cynnes), 2-3 alles cunnes («), 3-4 alle kunnes, 
alio kinne, 4-5 alkyns, alkyn(e, 5-6 alkin, al- 
ken. [orig. genitive phrase, sing, or pi., alles cynnes 
of every kind, *011111 is generis/ alra cynna of all 
kinds, 1 omnium genemm ,’ which being placed 
before the noun on which they depended, as alra 
cynna fit*las fowls of all sorts, alles cunnes tlcor 
beasts of every kind, became treated more or less 
as adjs., and finally reduced to a Ik ins, alkin. It is 
doubtful whether they occur before 1100, though 
OE. has phrases parallel to alra cynna in manepra 
cynna until ‘afflictions of many kinds.’ Ps . x. 7. 
Modern usage reverses the syntactic relation in all 
kind of all kinds of. See Kin and Kind.] Of every 
kind or sort; every kind of, all kinds of. 

C1175 Lamb. Horn. 79 Alles cunnes wildc dor. c 1200 Or- 
.m in 850 Onn alle kinne wise, c 1230 St. Juliana 35 Ha 
greidid |>c .. Alles cunnes pinen. a 1330 F lor ice <y Bt. 793 
per was alle kunnes gleo. 1340 Hamj'ou: Pr. Conse. 613 
Alkyn filthe. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 177 Ofalkinncscrafies* 
l contrcued toles. 1460 in Pol. Bel. St /.. Poems 11866) 105 
Aiken synnes wer \vr03t in me. 1552 Lyxuesay Comp/aynt 
300 Wors than tliay in alkin thyng. 

Alkitran, variant of Ai.chitran, Obs., pitch. 

Alkmuyne, variant of Ai.camyne. 
Alknamy(e, obs. form of Alchemy. 

All (§1), a., sb., and adv. Forms: Sing. 1- all 
(late \YS. 1-3 eall, eal), 1-7 al {north. 4-5 alle). 
PI. 1-5 alle (WS. 1-3 ealle, north. 2-7 al', 5- all. 
For early inflected forms, see below, D. [Common 
to all the Teutonic stock, but not found beyond : 
cf. OS. all, al, OFris. al, ol, OlIG. al {all-}r), OX. 
all-r, Goth. alls. Properly adj. but passing on otic 
side into a sb., on the other into an adv. As an adj. 
it usually precedes, but sometimes follows its sb.] 
A. adj. I. with sb. 

1 . With sb. sing. The entire or unabated amount 
or quantity of; the whole extent, substance, or 
compass of; the whole. 

a. with proper names, names of substances, and 
abstracts, all England, all flesh, all wisdom, all 
speaking’, also with day, night, spring, summer, 
Lent,, August, and other definite portions of time. 

886 O. E.Ckron., And him all Angel cyn to cirde. a 1000 
Metr. Ps. Iv. 9 Ic calnc da;*, ccne Drihten wordum wcorOi*e. 
rii75 Lamb. Horn. 17 prouwede de 5 for al moncun. C1175 
Cott. Horn. 225 Of ban weard eft ^estapeled eall middcnnrd. 
C1325 E. E.AUit. r. B. 779 In longyng al ny^t he lenge3. 
1340 Ayeub. 17 To huam alle triacle went in to venym. 1382 
Wvclif Matt, xxviii. 18 Al power is 30mm to me, in heuene 
and in erthc. *473 Warkw. Citron. 3 And so Kynge Edward 
was possessed of alle Englonde. 1535 Coverdale Jndg. 
xix. 13 Taryc at Gibea oral Rarnah allnight. 1611 Bible 
1 Pet. t. 24 All flesh is as grasse. 1665 M arvell Corr. 50 
(1872-5) II. 186, 1 .. beseech God to continue you in all 
health and well-fare. 1763 J. Brown Poetry <V Mas. v. 79 
Horace., hath set him aiovc the old Philosophers, as a 
Teacher of all Virtue. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 - 576 At 
Exeter all Devonshire had been gathered together to wel¬ 
come him. 1862 Trench Miracles Introd. 12 This speaking 
is diffused over all time. 

(b.) All that is possible, the greatest possible. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , tv. i. 57 St. I in all haste was sent 
A. And I with all vnwillingncsse will goe. 1879 Wild Life 
in S. C. 358 A weasel.. makes all speed .into the fern. 

b. with a defining word (dem. or poss. adj., genitive 
ease, etc.) all precedes def. word, or, less usually, 
follows the sb. 

855 O. E. Citron., Ofer al his rice. 860 Ibid. , To allum 
bam rice. 870 ibid. , pa Deniscan .. bat lond all ge codon. 
c 1280 A Sarmun in E. E. P. (1862' 7 Of al bis ioi her nis 
non end. 1297 R. Glouc. 122 And schcwcde hem al be wey 
wyder he schulde wendc. <*1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 660 
And songen al the roundel lustily. 1593 Shaks. Rich, ii, 
in. ii. 174 You haue but mistooke me all this while. 1667 8 
Marvell Corr. 84 (1872-5) II. 231 We are, as for all other 
your kindnessc, obliged to you. 1682 Dryden Medal 304 
Frogs and Toads and all the Tadpole Train. 1830 Tenny¬ 
son May Queen 11. 34 And all the world is still. 1847 — 
Princess 1. 193 With all my heart, With my full heart. 

c. So when the sb. is understood, as all this, all 
that , all mine, all your friend's. All now follows 
it ; as take it all (or all of it). 

a 700 on Ruthwell Cross, Ic p.xt al biheald. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 49 God be al bis heom haneft isend. <-1220 Hali Aleid. 
31 pat nco hit al wcldctk e 1300 Leg. Rood 18 Al hit com of 
one more. Mod. All this is distasteful to me. 1 see it all 
now. 

t d. Following the. Obs. rare. 

1297 R. Glouc. 367 per nas prince in pe al worlde of so 
nobfe fame. C1449 Pecock Repr. 313 Ech preest which 
schulde folewe thilk ensaumpling thoru} the al fulnes and 
likenes of it. 

fe. Followed by a. Obs. repl. by a whole. 

£■1300 St. Brand. 60 Her $e habbeth al a 3er meteles i-beo. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Cousc. 3010 A malady .. lastand alle a 
yhere. e 1350 Witt. Pateme 2215 pci trauailed al a ni^t. 
e 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 620 She wepeth, wailleth, al a 
day or two. 1523 Ld. Berners Froissart I. liv. 75 Ther 
was one {assault 1 endured al a day. 

2 . With sb.pl. The entire number of; the indi¬ 
vidual components of, without exception. (All pre¬ 
cedes the sb. or defining adj.; rarely, in poetry, 
follows the sb.). 

a. without defining word. 


878 O. E. Chron., Him to comon ongen Sumor sa;te atle and 
Wilsajtan. ciooo Sax. Lcecfui. I. 296 WiS ealle wundela, 
genim pas wyrtc. 11546?. E. Chrotu (Laud MS.) an. 1135 
Pa bestrode pc da;i ouer al landes. c 1220 Halt Me id. 5 
Vreo ouer alle frain alle worldliche weanen. 1366 Maundky. 
ii. 10 Alle Men ktiowen not that. 1570 Ascka.m Scholcm. 11. 
(Arb.) 118 Marke all atges. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <5* Ct. 1. iv. 9 
A man who is th* abstracts of all faults That all men follow. 
1742 Young Pit. Tit. 1. 424 All men think all men mortal, 
hut themselves. 1807 Charbl Par. Reg. m. 52 All men have 
done, and 1 like all, amiss, i860 Abp. Thomson Laws of 
lit. S 77. 131 The word All in its proper logical sense means 
‘each and every;’ hut it stands sometimes for ‘all taken 
together.’ 1873 Svmonos Grk. Poets Hi. 80 Thcognis hid> his 
friend iCyrnusi be as much as possible all tilings to all men. 

b. with defining word. (Also with sb. understood, 
as all those, all mine, all Henry's.) 

8856?. E. Chron., And pa scipo alle ^errehton. < 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 35 Ealle pa opre leorning-cnihlas. ni7S 
Cott. Horn. 219 He and hallo his iferen. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
97 Ealle pas ping and motive ot)re. 1362 Langl. P. Pi. A. 

I. 55, 1 fondc fere Freris, alle pc fourc ordres. 1660 T. 
Stanley Hist. Phil. * 17^1 113 1 He form’d a Law, which 
all the old Men follow’d. 1782 Cowplk J. Gilpin 114 The 
dogs did bark, the children screamed, Up flew the windows 
all. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 171 They had watched 
all his motions, and lectured him on all his youthful follies. 

c. with a pers. or rel. pron. (In the nom. all was 
formerly often prefixed ; e. g. all we, for which the 
mod. usage is we all, or all of us.) 

eiooo /Elfric Saints' L. i. 140 1 - alle hi sirnl on Codes 
^esihde. e 1175 Lamb. Horn. 125 Ure drihten and ure alesend 
i-unne us alien, t 1200 Moral Ode 176 Ealle he scullc puder 
come. 1382 Wvclif Isa. lid. 6 Alle wee as shep erreden. 
[i6n Alle we bke sheepe haue gone astray.] 1557 Mork 
Edward /* 1641 15 The place that they al preach of. 1562 

J. IIevwood Prav. Cf Ep. 1867 7g Lucry man for him selle, 
and god for us all. 1593 Shaks. Rich, ii, in. ii. 142 Yea, all 
of them at Bristow lost their heads. 1665 Lt>. Dorsei, To 
all you Ladies nowon Land. 1711 Addison Sprit. No. 93 
Pi We all of us complain of the Shortness of Time. 1798 
Coleridge A tie. Mar. iv. iv, And they all dead did he. 
1820 Kea-is St. Agnes xi, They arc all here to-night. Mod. 
Wc all know him ; all of us have said so at limes; 1 saw 
you aJl; I have heard it from all of you. He took down all 
our names, or the names of all of us. 4 And so say all of us.‘ 

f 3 . = Lvcrv. L. omnis , Fr. tout (tout homme). 
Obs. exc. as in b. 

This use, unknown to OE., seems to have begun with 
thing, in which the sing, and pi. leing alike, idle thing 
passed from pi. into coll., and then simple sing. In later 
times often combined, althing n;f. anything, something, 
nothing i, and used advb.; see below C 2 b. All day seems 
to he after l* r. tonjours. The extension to alt-kin, all-gate, 
all man, all body, etc., seems northern; ad thing, ad bodie, 
aa'gate, are still common Sc. for everything, everybody, every 
way. 1 See also infra C 2 b.i 

1 1000 /F.lfric Saints' L. i. 136 God admihii* wat ealle ping 
logiedere .. ealle ping pc .efre wa:run. t 1175 Lamb. Horn. 7 
M urflian alre ercst pin feder and pin moder ouer alle eord- 
liche hing. 1297 R. Glouc. 371 Edgar Apelyng And kyng 
Macolom were poglade boru alle pyng. 1398 I kf.vtsa Barth . 
De P.R . iv. xi, And pis we seep al day [</notidie], with 
oure yen [ed. 1582 this wc see each day!. 1526 Tindai.f. 
Phil. ii. 14 Do all thyngc [1611 all things) without murmur- 
ynge. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Pref. on Ceremonies , bionic 
bee so newe fanglc that they woulde innovate all thyng [ 1604 
all things]. 1556 Lauder Tract. 144 }our .. dewtie . . That 
5c aucht tyll all Creature. 1558 Kennedy in Hod. Sac. 
Mise. 1 . 174 Lat all Christiane man haue refuge to the jugc. 
1570 AschaM Si hole» i. 62 Good order in all thyng. 

b. esp. with kin (obs.: see Alkin), kind , and 
manner. 

1366 Maundev. xx. 215 Spices and alle manereof marchaun* 
dises. 1535 Coverdale Josh . iii. 15 All mancr watris of 
the londe. 1548 l dall etc. Erasm. Paraphr. Pref. 14 Void 
of almaner parcialitie of affection. 1607 Shaks. Tirnon 1. i. 
67 All kinde of natures that labour on the bosoine of this 
Sphere, a 1609 ?Shaks. Lover's Compl. 121 All kind of 
arguments. «. 1680 Beveridge Serm. 11729) II. 21 Avoid all 
manner of evil. 1711 Stf.ele Spect. No. 32 ?2, I shall be 
quite .out of all manner of Shape. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. Ind. 
11 . v. iv. 437 Orders which might be construed all manner of 
ways. Mod. All kind of drollery'. 

4 . - Any whatever. In universally exclusive sen¬ 
tences or clauses ; as without all {cf. L, sine otnni), 
Xow only in such phr. as beyond all question , doubt, 
controversy, etc., or where the exclusion is expressed 
by a verb, as To deny, disclaim, renounce , all con¬ 
nexion. 

e 1400 Apol. for Loll. 72 If pe kirk, wip out oole autorite, 
solempnire matrimoyn forhidun of pe general kirk. <-1449 
Pecock Repr. iv. ix.473 N ile *e swere alwisc. 1587 Holin- 
shed Scot. Chron. <1806) I. 315 Such of the people as .. fell 
into their hands, were slainc without all mercie. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. in. ii. 11 Things without all remedic, Should be with¬ 
out regard. 1652 Needham tr. Selden's Mare Ct. 75 The 
Carthaginians enjoyed the command of the Sea without all 
Controversy. 1847 Lokgf. Ev. i. iii. 10 Without all guile 
or Suspicion .. was he. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 382 
He disclaimed all intention of attacking the memory of Lord 
Russell. 

IX. absol. 

5 . As antecedent to relative: All that, all those, 
the accompanying demonstrative having been 
dropped from the earliest times before the relative 
that \what obs., ef. Ger. alles svas), which latter is 
now often dropped also: ‘all we have’ = all that 
that we have. 

827 O. E. Chron., Al pact be supan Humbre waes. 874 Ibid., 
On allum pam pe him Ucstan woldon. c 1320 Cast. Loue 535 
lchullc al don pat pi wille is. 1587 Golding De Morttay x. 
8 Vee Rivers, and all that euer is. 1607 Shaks. Tint. tv. ii. 
35 To haue his pompe, and all what slate compounds. 1667 
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Milton* P.L. ix.569 To tell thee all What thou commandst. 
1690 Locke Hum. Undent , Wks. 1727 1 .1. iv. § j 1. 25 This 
is all could be infer’d from the Notion of a God. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 43 To derive all we possess as an inheritance from 
our forefathers. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xxiiL 17 And all 
we met was fair and good, And all was good that Time could 
bring. 

6. Followed by of: in sing. The entire amount, 
every part, the whole ; in //. Every individual, all 
the members or examples. (This const, is com¬ 
paratively modem, and is prohably due lo form- 
assoc. with none of some of little of much of few 
of, many of) Rare, exc. with pronouns, as all of 
it, of whom, of which, of them. 

[See pronominal examples under 2c. 1 

c 1800 Montgomery Hymn, 'Tis not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die. 1858 Sears A than. x. 81 The Sad- 
ducees held that all of human existence was bounded between 
birth and death. 

7 . as pi. = All men, all people. 

c 1000 Ags. Cos/>. Mark xiii. 37 SoSlice ic eow sec$e, 
eallutn \Lindisf., Rushu ». allum, Hatt. eallen] ic hit sec^e. 
1383 Wyclif Epk. iv. 6 O God, and fadir of alle, the which 
is aboue alle men, and by alle thingis, and in vs alle. 1593 
Siiaks. Rich. //, in. ii. 160 Some poyson’d by their Wines, 
some sleeping kill’d, All murther'd. 1611 Bible i Tim. iv. 

15 That thy profiting may appeare to all. 1711 Addison j 
Sped. No. 122 r 2 Beloved and esteemed by all about him. 
1878 Birm. Weekly Post 2 Feb., An inn in Marlborough has 
the sign 4 The Five Alls.' They arc—a king, with the motto, 

‘ 1 govern all;’ a bishop, with ‘ I pray for all;' a lawyer, 

‘ I plead for all;' a soldier, ‘ 1 fight for all;' a labourer, ‘ I 
pay for all.' 

8. as sing'. = Everything. 

<•1000 /ELFRtc Saints’ L. i. 139 God is ae^hw.xr eall. 1470 
Malory Arthur { 1816' 1 . 303 But in God is all. 1589 Pap 
«<. Hatch. *1844) 21 x\lls a>. it is taken; marie the diuell take 
al. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 105 What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost. 1785 Crabbf. A 'ewsp. 235 Something to all 
men, and to some men all. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 211 
Browning .. draws nearer to the all-for-point fashion of the 
conceit isti , with every poem he writes. 1866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. S'eighb. i. io, * 1 wanted to see yer face, sir, that 
was all.' 

b. All but: Everything short of. Hence ( ad - 
verbially) Almost, very nearly, well nigh. 

1598 J. Bastard in Farr's S. P. II. 306 Man .. All but re- 
semblcth God, all but his glasse, All but the picture of his 
maiestie. a 1678 Marvell Poems Wks. Ill. 412 Society is 
nil but rude To this delicious solitude. 1831 Carlyle Sad. 
Res. n. ii. m The all-but omnipotence of early culture. 1862 
Stanley Jest*. Ch. 11877; 1 « v. S7 These were all but unknown 
to Greeks and Romans. 1866 Pusev Mir at. Prayer 12 An 
all-but-infinite variety of phenomena. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 203 The best and all-but-sufficing answer. 

c. And all: And everything else, and everything 
connected therewith, et cetera ; hence, Too, also, as 
well (especially in dial, speech ; Sc. ' Woo’d an’ 
married an’ a’ ’). And all that: and all the rest of 
it, et cetera. 

c 1535 Tisdale Wks. 1849 II. 11 lie will save Devils and 
all. 1538 Bale Thre Lawcs 1007 The wolle, skynne, flesh 
and all. c 1540 (Jroke Ps. Ii, The walles, and all, shalbe 
made newe. 1662 More Antid. Aih. 111. x. < 17121120 Down 
came John, Pipe and all. 1681 Trial S. Co Hedge 29 Jeff' 
Who were the All ? Dugdale. King and Clergy-men and 
all. 1702 De Foe New Test, in Somers Tracts 11751) Ill. 

14 They did it to Purpose, carried all before them, subdued 
Monarchy, cut of their King's Head, and all that. 1828 
Scott /•'. M. Perth I.37 With smithy,bellows, tongs, anvil, 
and ail. 1857 Hells Friends in C. Ser. j. 1 . 122 ‘ Region 
of subtle sympathies,’ and all that. 

d. All in all: All things in all respects, all 
things altogether in one. Also adverbially and 
subst. (See in all below, 9 d.) 

*539 d great') and x6n Bible i Cor. xv. 28 That God maye 
be all in all [Wyclif, alle thingis in alle thingis, Tinoale, 
all ia all thinges]. 1596 R. Carew in Shaks. Cent. Praise 20 
Will you have all in all for Prose and verse? 1767 FoRnvcE 
Serm. Yng. Worn. I. i. 27 Mirth and diversion are all in all. 
a 1824 Campbf.ll On recerv. Seal xii. The all-in-all of life 
—Content! 1824 Bvron Don J. it. clxxxix, They were All in 
all to each other. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 248 And trust me 
not At all or all in all. 1878 — Q. Mary 111. vl 136 Their 
Flemish go-between And all-in-all. 

©. phr. When all comes (goes) to all: when 
everything is summed up, wound up, cleared up, 
explained; when one gets to the botlom of every¬ 
thing. arch. 

3519 1 Forman Vulg. 123 Whan it cometh all to all. 1526 
Skelton Magtiyf. 1732 For your sake, what so ever befall ; 

1 set not a flye, and all go to alL 1580 North Plutarch 
(1676) 141 When all came to all nothing was done. 1668 
Pepys Diary 19 Aug., When all come to all, a fit of jealousy 
about Tom. 

9 . Hence, in many prepositional phrases. 

a. Preceded by above, after, before, beyond, for, — 
Everything, (or often) everything else, everything 
to the contrary. Hence, after all : after considering 
everything to the contrary, nevertheless; otice for 
all : once only \ for good and all ; finally (sec Good). 

x6ii Bible Hebr. x. 10 By the which will we are sanctified 
..once for all. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 462 p 1 But after 
all he is very pleasant Company. 1763 Boswell Johnson 
(1826) 1 . 356 Here it is proper, once for all, to give a true and 
fair statement. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ.{ 1778) II. n, I 
stopp’d to bid her adieu for good and all. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickerb. vu. XU1849) 440 Vat after all he was a mere mortal. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 172 Above all, he had been 
long an exile. 

b, At all; In every way, in any way. Formerly 


affirmatively- altogether, wholly; now only in 
negative or interrogative sentences; or conditional 
clauses: e.g. I did not speak at all; did you speak 
at all? if you spoke at all. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 283 ,1 )>e comure * & comande att alle. 
<*1400 Fpiph. (Tumb. 1843) 110 Myrre betokneth to us at 
all Of hys monhode that is mortal]. 15x3 Douglas Ends 
Prol. 34 My waverand wyt, my cunnyng febill at all 1535 
Coverdale Jcr. vi. 14 Sayenge: peace, peace, when there 
is no peace at all. 1552-5 Latimer Serm. <$• Rem. (1845) 52 
They were careless at all, they thought all things were cock¬ 
sure. 1611 Bible i Sam. xx. 6 If thy father at all misse me. 
1849 Macaulay Hist . Eng. II. 557 If he refuses to govern 
us at all, we are not bound to remain .. without a govern¬ 
ment. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. 111 . xii. 185 Without 
any form of trial at all. Ibid. Iv. xvii. 55 For that very 
cause, it soon ceased to be a garrison at all. 

+ (£.) substantively. Ohs. 

1672 Marvell ReJt. Transp. II. 3 He is so self-sufficient, 
and an At-all of so many capacities. 

C. For all, adv. and prep., Notwithstanding: see 
For. 

a 1400 Kyngo/Tars 1134 (He] smot him so fer al his scheld. 
1526 Tinoale Ads xvi. 39 They have beaten us openley .. 
for all that we are Romans. t6xx Bible John xxi. 11 For 
all there were so many, yet was not the net broken. 1741 
Richardson Pamela I. 28 Sit still, Pamela, and mind your 
Work, for all me. Ibid. IV. 178 A sad Situation 1 am in .. 
for all that. 1795 Burns, * A man's a man for a’ that.' 

d. In all: In the whole number, all together; 
also, in whole. 

c 1380 Sir Peru mb. 4387, V. hundred kn>’3tis in al hay wore. 
X387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. III. 363 He lived ia alle 
pre and sixu }ere. 1611 Bible i Chron. ii.6 Fiue of them in 
all. 1654 Gentilis tr. Servita's Hist, htquis. 116761 870 It 
is received either in part or in all, or in part or in all laid 
aside. 1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 33 ‘Work, work, work !' 
are the in-all and the end-all of existence to him. 1882 Mar, 
Ins. Policy, All and every ocher Person or Persons to whom 
the same doth, may, or shall appertain, in Part, or in All. 

+ e. Mid all {obs.), with all: + («.) Altogether, 
quite ( obs.)\ (b.) see Withal. 

<"885 K. /Flfrkd Gregory xix. 144 Da hie swi 3 e stiSliche 
arasiaS, & mid ealle olftryscead. c 1175 Lamb. Horn., Mid 
alle fordon. c 1230 A tier. R. 100 A grim word mid alle. a 1300 

E. E. Psalter xxi. 27 Loovc Laverd J»al with al. 1297 R. 
Gt-OUC. 28 He lette close fuyr in metal quoynteliche withalle. 

f. Of all, from its use after a superlative, as in 
first of all (see D. II) was formerly used elliptically 
= Mosl of all, beyond all. 

1590 Marlowe Edu>. II, tv. v, Vild wretch, and why hast 
thou, of all unkind, Borne arms against thy brother. 1605 
Anorewes Serm. (184 r) II. 158 From each part;—but of all, 
from the last part. 1649 Lovelace Poems 30 She Whom 
thou of all ador’st.. x^xi Addison Sped. No. 135 P4 First 
of all by its abounding in monosyllables. 

t g. Over all: Everywhere (Ger. iiberall, Fr. 
partcut). Ohs. 

1x97 R. Glouc. 375 Tresour aboute & oJ>er god oueral aper- 
telycne. 1 1386 Chaucer Prol. 549 Over al there he cam. 
h. With all: sec e (above) and Withal. 

III. Combined with other adjectives. 

+ 10 . Emphasized by whole : all whole, whole 
all (see All whole), all and whole, entire; advb. 
entirely. Obs. 

ir 1449 Pecock Rtpr. i. viii. 39 These ij officis maken the 
hool al werk. Ibid. 1. ii. 11 It upon which the al hool sub- 
staunce of die wal.. stondith. Ibid. u. vii. 177 It is open 
ynoti} to alle hem whiche wolen biholde al the hool proces 
.. But according to the hoot al processe. 1579 \V. Fulke 
Hoskins's Pari. 154 All the whole vpper house is manifestly 
contraric vnto it. 1601 Holland Pliny (1634) I.402 The 
lower sort of these trees the floud coucreth all and whole, 
fll. All both, all two. Obs. (Fr. tous les deux.) 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 892 pey weron as bleynd all bothe, y 
wys, as ever was ony stok or stoune. 

12 . Distributed to each member or part of the 
whole, by the forms all and some (arch.), one and 
all, each and all, all and each, all and sundry, etc. 

a. Of these all and some (see Some) has the 
longest history. 

r X3X5 Ca-ur de L. 5846 They that wolde nought Crystene 
become, Richard leet sleen hem alle and some. 0386 
Chaucf.r Knts T. 1329 These lordes alle and some Been in 
the Sonday to the cite come. 1460 Play Sacr, 402 Whyle 
they were alle together & sum .. Comedite corpus menm. 
1600 Holland Livy xxvn. xiii. 637 e. To endeavour and 
strain themselves, both all and some [singutis universisquc\. 
1681 Drvden Abs. $ A chi'. 11. 457 Now stop your noses, 
readers all and some. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 11 . in. 478 
Two hours after midnight all and some Into the hall to 
wait his word should come. 

\ It has been suggested that in this phrase some 
was a corruption of isatne Ifsome) * together,’ but 
the phonology shows that it is not so; with the 
first quot. above cf. this from the same poem: 

<*X325 CcturdeL. 4385 Among the toun folk was no game; 
To counsayl they gaderyd hem insame. 

+ b. Al and som {some) was also used in sing., as 
if confused with whole sum, the sum 

lotal; advb. entirely. Obs, 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 169 pc tale ys wrytyn al 
ana sum In a boke.of Vitas Patrum. c X380 Sir Peru mb. 
3014 He shridde him per-with..& eloped him al & some. 
<•1386 Chaucer Wife's T. Prol. 91 This is all and som [v.r. 
sum, some, somme], c 1480 Childe of Bristowe 338 in Hazl. 

F. P. P . I2T By that the fourtenyht was come, bis gold was 
gon, al and some. 1520-41 Wyatt Wks. (1861) X73 Hence¬ 
forth, my Poins, this shall he all and sum. 1625 tr. Con * 
in frio's Sfo. Inquis. Pref., Herein resteth all and some con¬ 
cerning these matters. 


c. One and all, all and each, each and all, all and 
sundry, all and every. 

1513 Douglas ZEneis ix. viii. 16 With huge clamoure 
followand ane and all. 1782 Cowfer J. Gilpin 239 And all 
and each that passed that way Did join in the pursuit. x8x6 
Scott Old Mort. xxxvi. All and sundry his moveable goods 
and gear .. inbrought to his Majesty’s use. 1837 J.Lang 
A r ewS. Wales I. 185 Rendering it virtually imperative on 
all and sundry to follow his example. 

B. sb. (through the absolute use in A 8.) 

1 . Usually with poss. pron., as cur all : Everything 
that we have, or that concerns or pertains to us; 
whole interest, concern, possession, property. 

1627 Feltham Resolves Wks, 1677, *. xxxi. 55 He shall not 
command the All of an honest man. 1681 Nevile Plato 
Redh. 235 Those matters.. which concern our AIL 1707 
Addison State of War 242 Our All is at stake. 1722 Wol¬ 
laston Re tig. Nat. viii. 157 When two persons throw their 
all into one stock as joint-traders for life. 1794 Burke Corr. 
(1844) IV. 221 We are, as I think, fighting for our all. 1862 
Trench Mirac. iii. 143 Whatever it was, it was their all. 

b. In this sense it has been used -with a pi. 

1721 Mrs. Centlivre Perpl. Lovers 1. 267 I’d pluck up a 
courage, pack up my Awls and match with him. 175a 
Fielding Amelia vu. iii. (1775)296 ply fatheij bid me pack 
up my alls and immediately prepare to quit his house. 1763 
Bickerstaff Love in Vitl. 44 So pack up your alls, and be 
trudging away. [Still a common phrase in Scotland.) 

c. Antithetically, with little. 

1631 Quarles Sampson (1717 280 That little All Was left, 
was all corrupt. 1738 Johnson London x8o [You] leave your 
little all to flames a prey. 1738 Weslf.y Hymn , * Long have 
I viewed,’ My little All 1 give to Thee. 1755 Johnson 
Boswell 11826) 1.226 No man is well pleased to have his all 
neglected, be it ever so little. Mod. Many a struggling 
tradesman lost his little all in the fire. 

2 . Whole being, entirety, totality. 

1674 Fairfax Bulk <5- Sefr. 145 The laws of motion, in tbe 
round All of bodies. X761 Law Com/. Weary Pilgr. (1809) 
86 This pure love introduces the creature into the all of God. 
1843 Carlyle Past. 4- Pr. 169 An All of rotten Formulas. 

3 . \\ hole system of things, to uav, the Universe. 

1598 J. Bastaro in Farr S. P. II. 316 Man is the little 

world (so we him call, The world the little god, God the 
Great All. 1612 Wither Prince Henry's Obs. in Juven. 
<1633) 298 Living in any corner of this All. 1649 Drummond 
Wks. 1711, 25 Come see that King, which all this all com¬ 
mands. 1714 M anoeville Fab. BeesKi’jyp II. 21 The beauti¬ 
ful all, must be the workmanship of one great architect of 
power and wisdom stupendous. 1839 Bailey Festus xxviii. 
(1848* 329 The atom and the all Commune and know each 
other. 1850 Carlyle Latt.*day Pamph. vi. (1872) 200 No 
pin’s point can you mark within the wide circle of the All 
where God’s Laws are not. 


C. adv. I. General construction. 

1 . All adj. is often separated from the sb. which it 
defines, by an auxiliary vh. or clause, and so appears 
to refer to the predicate ; as ‘Zion our mother is 
all wofull,’ where all, originally an attribute or 
complement of Zion, comes to be viewed as quali* 
fying woful—altogether woful. 

a 1000 C.cdmon Gen. (Grein) 756 Hit is Adame nu call for* 
golden, c 1200 Ormin 9579 I ssraade j?eod tatt wass All wesste 
& alt forrworrpenn. cizzo Halt Meid. 21 Ah al is meidenes 
song unlich beose. 1382 Wyclif Prov. xii. 3 The roote -of 
ri^twis men snal not ben al moued. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
7 our C vij, The lady wente oute of her wytte and was al 
demonyak. 1533 More Answ. Poyscmed Bk. Wks, 1557, 
1056/1 His exposicion flitteth all fro the poynte. x6n Bible 
Nah. iii. 1 Woe to the bloody City, it is all full of lyes 
and robberie. 1814 Byron Corsair m. xy. 18, 1 am not all 
deserted on the main. 1816 Disraeli Viv. Grey vn. v. 405 
His Royal Highness all smiles, and his Consort all dia¬ 
monds. 1850 Lynch Theoph. 7 W«a /xl 224 Another is all 
frivolity. 1879 Tennyson Lover's T. 59 Six stately virgins, 
all in white. 

2 . Whence, as true adv. modifying adj. or adv.: 
Wholly, completely, altogether, quite (cf. All- E. 

7)- 

a 1000 Crist (Grein) 1221 Eall aefter rihte. c 1200 Trttt. 
Coll. Horn. 191 f>urch onde com dea 5 in to be worelde al 
umbegongc. 1340 Aycnb. 89 Nou ich )>e habbe a) uolliche 
ysseaued [>et ich leue. 1375 Bakbour Bruce 1. 392 All othir 
contenance had he. r 1425 Wyntoun Cron, vl vi. 29 Hyr 
chyld-ill al suddanly Travalyd hyr sa angrily. 1541 Elyot 
Image Govt. 33 But it succeeded all other wise. 1693 Mem. 
Count Teckely 1. 57 They endeavour all anew to put those 
.. in a state uncapable. 1793 Southey Triumph of Worn. 
63 Wks. 1 1 . 7 All hopelessly our years of sorrow flow. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 480 All at once., the whole fleet 
tacked. 1880 Browning Clive 28 All-agog to have me tres¬ 
pass. 

+ b. In this sense all thing was also used. (Cf. 
* nothing loath.*) Obs. 

1534 More Comf agst. Trfb. lit. Wks. 1557, 121 7A1 I ant 
not all thince afearde in this case. 1605 Shak6 . Maeb. 111. 
L 14 It had bene as a gap in our great Feast, And all-thing 
vnoecomming. 1665 Ray Flora 189 The flowers are not all- 
thing so broad. 

3 . Even, just ; passing into a mere intensive or 
emphasizing adjunct, (Cf. Also.) arch . 

1579 W. Fulke Heskins’s Part. 195 Al bicause he would 
not acknowledge the presence of Christ. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple 1 st. v. lxviii, All so, who strives . .Tobring his dead 
soul to the joyfull skie. 1720 Gay P>lackeyed Susan, All in 
the Downs the fleet was moored. 1808 Scott Marm. 1. xi, 
He .. Gave them a chain of twelve marks* weight All as he 
lighted down. 

4 . All through, wholly, entirely, without admixture. 

1705 Lond. Gaz. mmmmclix/4 Stolen . . a black Gelding ,. 

trots all, except forced, and then paces a little. Ibid, 
mmmmclv/4 Trots and gallops all. Ibid, mmmmclxxviii/4 
Paces all. 
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II. Special constructions. 

5 . All one. f a. All together, Obs. b. (also all a.) 
One and the same, quite the same. AU of a : see 
A adjl- 3. (See also Alone.) 

1205 Layam. 29080 pa wcorcn heo a! an. <-1380 Wyclif 
Wicket $ It is .. all 00c to denye Christcs wordes for heresye 
and Christe for an hcrctyke. 1581 M arbeck Ilk. Notes 935 
It is all one water whether Symon Peter, or Symon Magus 
be christened in it. 1691 Ray Acc. Errors in Coll. E. W. 
154 As for the vulgar aod illiterate it is all one to them. 
170a Eng. Theophr. 138 That which a man causes to be done, 
he does himself, and ’tis all a case. 1719 1 )e Fok Crusoe 
(1858) 373 It was all one, he could not sleep. *768 Black* 
stone Comm. IV. 20 What persons arc, or are not, capable 
of committing crimes; or, which is all one, who are exempted 
from the censures of the law. 1839 Scott Guy M.xxxvxf It's a’ 
ane to Dandie.' Moil. 1 t's all one to me whether I go or stay. 

0. Plconastically in the combinations All-wiiolk, 
All-wholly, All-utteuly, q.v. (See also A 10 .) 

7 . With adverbs of degree, all gives emphasis,— 
Quilc, altogether, as all so, all too. {All so is now 
obs., exc. in the combined form Also q.v.) 

a 1000 sEljred's Death (Grein) 13 Eal swa gebundenne. 
riaoo Moral Ode 328 Of pesse riche we pcnche 5 to oftc, of 
bare alto selde. C1384 Chaucer It. of Fame 288 Dido.. 
That loued alto sone a gest. 1587 Holinsiied Scot. Citron. 
(1806) II. 175 The King..did send forth, but all too late, 
Andrew Wood. 1597 Shaks. 2 lien. IV, v. ii. 24 Our argu¬ 
ment Is all too heavy to admit much talke. 1805 Southey 
Modoc inAz. xvii. Wks. V. 322 Give me the boy .. he travels 
all too slow. 1831 Carlyle Sort. lies. (1858) 182 Thy all- 
too Irish mirth and madness. 1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc, 
(1842) V. 191 War is all soon enough when it cannot be helped. 

8. With adv. the : Hy that amount, to that extent, 
just so much. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L. I. ii. 102 All the better: we shalbe 
the more Marketable. 1879 Tennvson Lovers T. 82 He 
was all the more resolv'd to go. 

9 . With adverbs of place: In all directions, in every 
part; as all about, all round. Special idioms are all 
along f to. Along), All out, All over, All round, 
all together or Altogether, all one or Alone q.v. 

C1300 Beket 2253 And crope ek as emeten alaboute. Ibid. 
820 Seint Thomas was aibcncthc. 1480 Caxton Dcscr. 
Brit. 4 Britayne is all aboute xlviii sithe lxx thousand 
paas. 1699 Bentley Phalaris 130 lie is all-over mistaken. 
1879 Tennvson Loved s T. 75 Beheld All round about him. 

10 . With conjunctions, fa. With if and though 
in if all, though all, all emphasized the supposi¬ 
tion or concession, = Even if, even though. Thus: 
If all they keep- if wholly or really they keep, even 
if they do keep. Obs. 

CX330 R. BruNSe Citron. 37 pof alle Edgar pc gate, Kstrild 
pi moder ware. 1366 Maun dev. ii. 13 >if alle it be so, that 
Mcnscyn. c 137S \V\cuv Antecrist 145 lfal pei kepenneiper. 
+ b. The more common order was all if, all 
though; the former is now obs., the latter written 
as one word Although q.v. 

1340 Hampoce Pr. Cottsc. 3045 Pe saul, al-if it haf na body. 
CX380 WYCLIF3 Treat. 17 Al^iftheishulen aftirbcdarnpnyd. 
1514 Barclay Cyt. Uplandyshm. 41 All if I would, it were 
but shame. 1557 — Jugnrtha (Paynell) A ij, All if he hnue 
power so to do. 

+ c. With the subj. mood, though or if being ex¬ 
pressed by the reversed position of vb. and subject 
(as in be they-if they be), were omitted, leaving 
all apparently = although. Thus: al be /= all though 
/ be. Obs.ex c. in synthetic phrases Albf.it, Albk q.v. 

c 1365 Chaucer ABC 46 Al have I ben a bestc io wittc 
and dede, Yet, Lady l thou me close in with thyn grace. 
0384 — H. Fame 1820 Al be thcr in me no lustice Me lyst 
not doo hyt nowe. ^1386 — Prot. 736 Al speke he never so 
rudely, nc large. 153a More Conf. Tindate Wks. 1557, 385/2 
All were he neuer so olde eare he were bnptysed. 1560 H. 
Cole Lett, to Jewel, We brought more than ye were able to 
answer, all were it no Scriptures, nor Councels, nor Doctours. 
1599 Bp. Hall Satires in. i. 50 All could he further then 
earths center go. 1659 Fuller App. fnj. tnnoc. (1840) 532 
From whence came Smith, albe he knight or squire, But 
from the smith that forgeth at the fire. 

11 . With prep, of extension in space or time, all 
gives completeness, as all round, down, over, 
through, etc. 

1622 Middleton etc. Otd Laws v. 1, That’s equal change 
all the world over. 1795 Nelson in Nicolas's Disp. II. n 
The wind all round the compass. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 11 .455 All down the Rhine, from Carlsruhe to Cologne. 
*875 Higginson Hist. U. S. xxvi. 264 This made a great 
excitement all over the country. 

112 . With prep, referring to a point of space : 
Quite, entirely. All to naught, to absolute nothing¬ 
ness, ‘away to nothing/ To call all to naught: to 
vilify. Cf. 15 below. Obs. 

<■ i*7S Lamb. Horn. 35 pu forwurSest eca..nl to nohte. 
^1330 Ancr. R. 380 |Hc] tukcS ham alto wundre. c 1300 
ticket 22 The Princes Dou3tcr.. that hire hurte al upe him 
caste.. 1559 Homilies 1.(1859) *34 David, when Scmci did 
call him all to naught, did not chide again. 1592 Shaks. 
Pen. «y Ad. 993 It was not she that call'd him all to naught. 
<21617 P. Bayne Ephes. (1658) 102 Hee,.doth give his son 
all to death. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 540 The sap is not so frank 
as to rise all to the boughs. 

13 . With to of the dative inf: Expressly, just. 
C1300 Beket 99 Red alto afonge. 1607 Hieron Wks. If, 
249 The Spirit of God came.. all (q shew how these men 
were inabled of God. 

+ 14 . All emphasized the particle combined with 

a vb.; 


0386 Chaucer/V o/. 76 Al bismotered with his hahergeon. 
especially the prefix /<?-= ‘asunder’ (I.G. ter-, 
11 G. zer-, L. d/s), as in to-break , to-burst, to-cut, to- 
guaw, to-hcio, to-rend, to-rive, to-shake , to-shiver, 
to-tear, tod read, to-wend. Thus all to-broken , (G. all 
zerbrochen ) 1 quite broken in pieces.’ As these deri¬ 
vative vbs. were at length rarely used without all, 
the fact that the to- belonged to the vb. was lost 
sight of, and it was written separate, or even joined 
to all, as al to-torn, al to torn, alto lorn. Obs. 

a 1000 Gregory's Dial. lit. xvi.fCott. MS. 77 A) pa:t he sccoldc 
beoo cal to sliten from 3 am clifstanum. <-1200 7 >///. Coll. 
Horn. 113 Urchelende .. altoshiurcdeficjiatcn. 01330^!^///. 
If Mcrl. 4853 That he tak he alto rof. <"1400 Sege off Me- 
layne 262 Riche hawberkes were all to-rent. <1449 Pecock 
AY/ r. v. i. 484 That her ortlre schulde be alto broke. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 236/1 They .. were alle to cutie with the 
stones. 1493 W. ok Woruk Communyc. <1535) B iij, With 
thy tongue thou me all to terest. 1587 Fleming Cantu, 
llolinshed 111. 1991/1 Which the Scots in times past hatie 
all to broken. 1611 Bible Judg. ix. 53 And a certaiiie woman 
cast a piece of a milstone vpon Abimelcchs head, and all to 
brake his scull. 1637 Milton Comus 380 Her wings.. Were 
altoruffled, and sometimes impaired. 

+ 15 . Ilence, by form-assoc., all to, all to, alto was 
extended to other verbs as = ‘wholly, completely, 
utterly, soundly’; in later times esp. with vbs. in 
be -; as all-to-bcfool, all-to-begod, all-lo-bcblubber, 
all-to-be night. Obs. 

1534 More Com/, agst, Trib. 111. Wks. 1537, 1224/1 She fel 
io hand with hyin ano all to rated him. 1538 Latimer Serm. 
<y Rem. (1845* 398 We be fallen into the dirt, and be all-to 
dirtied, even uj> to the ears. 1549 Ciialoner tr. Erasm. 
Morix Enc. D iij b, Bcyng all to laught to scorne. 1551-76 
Gkindal Eruitf. Dial. Wks. 1843, 48 To kneel aod crouch 
down and all-to be-god him. 1589 Greene Menaphon < Arb.) 
69 Her cheekes all to be blubbered with her jealous teares. 
1591 G. Fletcher Russe Common70. 141 And so al to be- 
sprinkletb .. the image gods. 1611 Cotgr., Ptipilhteux, 
All-to-bcspaoglcd .. set thickc with spangles. 1647 !• C. 
Char. Lond.-Diurn. j, I wonder my Lord .. is not once more 
all-to-be-traytor’d. 1674 Fairfax Bulk 4- Sely. 53 The 
wide, thick, all-to-be deckt heap of visible beings. 1682 
N. O. Bo ilea tt's Le Lutrin 1. 314 Him too the bounteous 
Dean All-to-be-Blesses. *684 Bunyan I'ilg. 11. 48 She all* 
to-bc-fooled me. 

II. Obsolete uses of early inflected forms. 

(The inflexions were: Sing. acc. masc. 1 2 alne, 
2-3 alle, dat. tn. <t n. 1 allum, 2-3 -en, 2-4 -e; 
dal. 6 gen. f. 1-3 alrc, 2-4 alle; gen. m. <(• n. 

1- 3 alles. VI. /torn. fir acc. 1-5 nlle; dal. 1 allum, 

2- 4 -en, 2-5 -e; gen. 1-2 nlra, 2-4 -re, 3-4 aldre, 

3- 6 aller, alder, alper, alther, also passim, alir, 
aldir, -yr, althir; alleris, altheris, etc. These 
survived longest in the south, none being retained 
by northern dial, after 13th c. cxc. gen. pi. In 
midi. dial, all sing, and alle pi. were still distin¬ 
guished by Wyclif and Chaucer.) 

+ 1 . The gen. sing, alles was used adverbially: 
Altogether, at all, wholly, entirely. (Fr. dtt lout.) 

a 1100 O. I\. Chron. an. 1018 pmt eafol .. wars eallcs Ixxii 
pusend punda. 1205 Layam. 3077 pa hit alles up brae. ^1230 
Aner. R. 88 Hwon hit alles cumed fort). 1297 R. Glouc. 17 
Corincus was alles wrop. c 1320 Cast. Lotte 659 Whon he 
wolde alles Income man. 

II. The gen. plur. nlra, alre, aller, alder, nl- 
ther, ‘of all ’ was used down to 1600. 

+ 2 . With sb. a. governed by sb. (To 1200.) 
<2x000 Cynewulf E/cue iGrein)8i6 Allra cyningn prym. 
CX175 Lamb. Horn. 33 He is alra kinge king. Ibid. 21 7 
Heo is adra pinga angm. 
b. governed by superlative. (To 1300.) 
a \ooqS copes Wldsit/ 15 Ealra ricost moooa cynncs. c 1200 
Moral Ode 351 per is alre merupe mest. 1297 R. Glouc. 
*35 P at V s aller nion worst, pat me cuer scy with ye. 

+ 3 . absol. with a superlative, orig. either before 
or after; subseq. always prefixed, and becoming at 
length a mere intensifying prefix. Prefixed to any 
superlative, as aller-best 1 best of all,’ allcr-blivcst, 
-erst, -farthest, -fairest, -feeblest , -first, -foulest, 
-highest, -last, -least, -liefest , * longest, -most, -next, 
-truest, -worst, etc.; of which alder liefest ‘ dearest 
of all, very deaT,* was a common epithet in 16th c. 

<t 1000 Metr. Ps. cviii. 28 Him si abrogden hiora sylfra 
sceamu swydust ealra. a 1000 Ca:dmon Gen. (Grein) 337 
Ofcrmetto ealra swi< 5 ost. 1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 
1135 Alre fyrst Balduin dc Reducrs. 1297 R. Gtouc. 44 
Grctc townes in Engelond .. And London alfcr most, a *300 
Cursor M. ^739* Quar es pin albcr-yoogest son? c 1374 
Chaucer Troyhts v. 576 Myn aiderlevest lady deerc, So 
wommanly. Ibid. in. 240 My altherlevest lord, and brothir 
derc. 1383 Wyclif i Sam. ix. 10 Altherbest is thi word; com, 
go we. a 1400 Re tig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 31 He 
cs alpir-myghtyeste, althirwyseste, and alswa ahhire-beste. 
1481 Caxton Myrrour i. xiii. 42 God created nature alther* 
first. 1502 Arnold Chron. (1811) 43 Our alther lieuesl uncles. 
1587 Gascoigne Wks. 163 To mine Aldcrlicucst Lord 1 must 
indite a wofull case. 1590 T. Watson Eg/., Wa/singtuim 
386 Thou, Spencer, art the alderliefest swamc. 1593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. VI, 1. L 28 Mine Alder liefest Soucraigne. 

+ b. In later times when the nature of alther was 
forgotten, it was erroneously written all there. 

a 1450 Syr Gcnvgkter 172 Huntyng he loved al there best. 
C1500 Partenay Yw'on all ther first thcr he edified. 1513 
Douglas Asneis v. ix. All tharc last The antiant Vyug 
Acestes. 1537 Lyndesav Q. Magd. 150 The greit Maistcr 
of houshold all tharc last. 

+ c. Ignorance of the tme meaning, with con¬ 


sciousness of its intensifying force, produced many 
remarkable constructions. 

e 1250 Gctt. g Ex. 3997 On ilc alter ficr alftcrneSer. c 1320 
Settyn Sag. |W.) 2298 On alder twenti devcl wai. c 1330 
Ilorice fif^ Bl. 27 In the althrest fairest sete. <"1430 I.ydg. 
Chron. Troy \. v, For there was one thyng closed in her hert 
An alderother in her cherc declared. 1630 Thick. Turrey 
56 An alder leefer swainc, I weene, In the barge there was 
not scene. 

+ 4. In concord with a pron. pi. possessive: our, 
your, their a Her ; where modem language has of 
us all, belonging to them all, etc. (Cf. L. omnium 
nostrum parens.) Later northern writers, to whom 
the -er had no longer a genitive force, added a 
second possessive ending, making alleris, alders, 
alt hers. (Cf. our-s, their-s, both-erf.) 

<■1230 Ancr. R. 52 Kue vre alre moder. Ibid. 94 Horc 
alre crime. <2 1300 Cursor M. 469 For pare aller right. 1330 
R. Brunnk Chron. 162 pat I be ;our aller broper. 1377 
I.angl. P. I t. B. xvr.205 Adam was oure aller fader, c 1380 
Sir F crumb. 2884 By-for hure alrc sijt. < 1386 Chaucer 
Prot. 823 Vp roos oure hoost and was oure aller cok l?'. r. 
alper, alder]. 1401 Pot. Poems II. 65 Crist, our aller duke. 
a 1423 James I King's Q. in. xl, I will that Gud-hope ..be, 
ioure alleris frcndc. 1 1430 Syr Getter. 5244 The gates thei 
shot bi here althers consent. <ri46o Fortesci e .lbs. g l.im. 
Mon. 144 The Marines.. ben now by hym turnvd into our 
aller Good. 1513 Douglas cEncis xu. i. 40, I sail reuenge 
and end our alleris offence. 

E. All* in comb. 

Combinations with alb as first element have ex¬ 
isted from the earliest times, and have become, 
since c 1600, unlimited in number. In some groups 
the combination is merely syntactic, though even 
there individual instances of" long standing have 
become true compounds ; cf. the gradation in all 
alive , all-important, all-powerful, almighty . The 
stress is not on all except in a few real compounds 
as a lways, a'Iso. On these combinations as well 
as on simple phrases, derivatives are freely formed 
in which the loose union or non-union of the 
original dements is cemented by the forma¬ 
tive process, so that all is no longer merely in 
syntactic combination with the rest of the word ; 
thus all-pc/Tadinguess, all-eyed, cannot be analysed 
as all + pe/vadingness, all + eyed, but only as (<7//- 
pc> vading) + -ness, (all eyes) 4- -ed. The following 
general classification contains 1 . Simple combina¬ 
tions ; 11. Derivatives formed on these, and on 
phrases. Words in .Small Capitals* are treated in 
their alphabetical place in the sequel. 

I. Simple combinations. 

1. adject .with sb, as All-fouh(s, -hail, -hallows, 
-might, -NIGHT, -.saints, -soULs, -sriCL (and their 
derivatives); all-power, omnipotence; all-wisdom. 

c 1680 J. PordaGE My st. Divin. 55 The Power of all Powers, 
vea All-power it self. 1827 Edin. Rev. XLYI. 320 Here it 
has assumed .. a sort of all-wisdom. 

2. adject, with adv. (formerly an oblique case of 
sb. or pron.), as Algatk, Always, Allwiiere, 
-WHITHER. 

3. substant. (genit.) with sb. ‘of all, universal/ 
as All-fathf.r; all-monareh , - parent, * soul ; csp. 
as obj. gen. with verbal agents, when there is .an ac¬ 
companying ppl. form in -ing ^sec 7>, as all-com¬ 
mander (cf. all-commanding), • creator, -destroyer, 
-encompasser, -giver, -maker, -seer, - sustainer , etc. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ilf, v. i. 20 That high All-seer, which 1 
dallied with. 1598 Sylvester Du Bart os i. iii. 116411 21 h 
The All-Monarch's bounteous Majesty. Ibid. 24 2 Th' 
eternall All-Creator. 1613 Zouche Dcrce in Farr's S. 320 
To this All-maker’s prayscs sing. 1621 Burton Aunt. Mel. 
ill. ii. 1. i, That mischievous all-commander of the Earth. 
1795 T. Taylor Met. Aput, (iB22' 184 The all-powerful and 
afl-parent Syrian goddess. . 1850 Mrs. Browning Prom. 
Bud. I. 163 Zeus, the all-giver. 1870 Bryant Homer II. 
xm. 13 Saturn’s son, The all-disposer. 1870 H. Macmillan 
Bible Teach, i. 26 The invisible shrine of the All-encom- 
passer,—the All-sustainer. 1879 Whitney Sanskr. Grant. 
In trod. 20 The emancipation of the soul, and its unification 
with the All-soul. 

4. substant. {obj.) with vb. inf., as All-iieal ; all¬ 
hold, that which holds all. 

1496 Dives fif Paup. i\V. de Worde) 1. xxxiv. 73/x Settyngc 
of mete or of drynke by nyght on the benche, for to fede All 
holde, or gobelyn. 

5. advb. with sb, as All-bone; all-heart (i.e. 
wholly heart), a name of the elm tree; all-sayer. 
And in attrib. phrases such as all-rail, wholly by 
rail, all-slavery, all-talk, wholly, altogether (given 
to) talk, all-wool, wholly of w ool. 

1567 M atlet Greene Forest 41 b, The Ehne .. is called of 
some Al! heart. 1624 Hargrave Strut. 21 Our Saviour .. found 
some all-sayers and no-doers, so others that would outdoc 
all faith. 1833 Gen, P, Thompson Exerc. (1842) II. 479 The 
‘all slavery’ party in England,—who wherever two or three 
were gathered together to oppress, were there in the midst 
of thetn, 1863 W. Phillips Speeches iii. <0 The all-talk 
Pftrty. 1879 lumberman's Gaz. 3 Dec., The first all-rail 
shipment of lumber. 188a Daily News 4 Mar., The demand 
is most apparent in all-wool dress goods. 

0. advb. with adj., =‘wholly, altogether, infin¬ 
itely.’ About twenty of these combinations are 
found in OE. including call-bcorht, -gearo, -gelcafic, 
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-grhie, - gyldett , -halig, -hw/t, -iren, -isi^, -mihtiz, 
-nacod, -niwe, - riht , -seolcett, -to, -weald, -white. 
Of these All-iioly, and Al-mighty, survived into 
ME. and were reinforced from time to time by 
-witty, - worthy , -7 vise, -fioon, -merciful, -just. 
Since 1600, the number of these has been enor¬ 
mously extended, all- having become a possible 
prefix, in poetry at least, to almost any adj. of 
quality. Thus, all-able, - beauteous, -bitter , -black, 
-bountiful, -brilliaut, - complete, -constant, -content, 
•divine, -dreadful-earnest, -eloquent, - essential, 
-evil, fair, -glorious, - golden, -gracious, -holy, -im¬ 
portant, -just, -lavish, -lovely, -merciful, -peaceful, 
-perfect, -potential, -praiseworthy, -prolife, -puis¬ 
sant, -pure, -rapacious, -righteous, -sacred, -substan¬ 
tial, -true, -various, -vast, -wondrous. 

a 1000 ? C*:dmon Sat. 522 tGr.) Englas eall-beorhtc. Cyne¬ 
wulf Andreas 709 Korean eall-grcnc. /Elfric Jttdg. xvi. 
16 }cbunden midcallniwum rapum. c 1340 iSee All-witty]. 
ci 375 Wyclif Antccrist 137 Chef bischop & kynges son 
nhvor)riest. 1585 Aim Saxoys Scrm. (18411292 Three Persons 
and one almighty and all-merciful God. 1586 T. It. tr. La 
Frimandaye's Fr. Acad. II. 574 He must bee all-good, al* 
just, and alniightie. 1600 Tourneur Trans/. Metmuorph. 
xii. 78 (1878) 194 Where shall I find a safe all-peaceful! seat. 
1611 Shaks. Cytnb. in. v. 95 Pis. Oh my all-worthy lord. 
Cta. All-worthy villnine, Discover where thy Mistris is at 
once. 1626 G. Sandys Ovid"s Met. vut. 166 One who did 
despise All-able Gods. 1613-30 Drumm. of H awth. Poems 
Wks. 1711, 46/2 Earth’s all-thorny soy!. Ibid. 47 Of the 
first world an all-substantial man. 0656 Itr. IIall Invis. 
World it. ii, The bliss-making presence of the All-glorious 
God. 1670 Eacharo Contempt Clergy 41 The all-wise 
patron, or all-understanding justice of the peace. 1725 Pope 
Otfyss. xxin. 303 Such future scenes the all-righteous powers 
display. 1765 Tucker Lt. Plat. I. 503 We judge of the All 
perfect by ourselves. 1781 Girhon Decl. + /•’. II. 139 His 
all-powerful virtue, and celestial fortune. 1794 T. Taylor 
Pansttuias I. 304 He employed all-various purifications. 
1839 IIallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. iii. § 54. 95 The soul is united 
loan all-perfect Being. 1839 W. Irving Wolfe rt's Roost 1855) 
63'rhey ithemodcmlanguagcs]arcAll-importani. 1842 H. E. 
M anning Scrm. (1848) I. xx. 303 Christ.. was all-pure. 1849 
H are Par. Ser/tt. (18491 11 . 112 The one living, etA-nal, all- 
worthy Sacrifice. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 379 
Bowed down by fear of the allpowcrfu! Campbells. 1861 
W. (jResley Soplir. <5-A 'eat. 140 It is of that all-essential and 
vital character. *862 Lvtton Strange Story II. 258 is not 
tlie Creator omniscient? if all-wise, all-foreseeing? If all- 
foreseeing, all pre-ordaining? 

• These are connected with the next by forms in 
-cut. and -ife, from L. pr. pples. and vbl. adjs., as 
all-efficient, -perfeient, -potent, -prepotent, -preva¬ 
lent, -sufficient ; all-comprehensive, - miscrcativc, 
-perceptive , -persuasive, -pervasive. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11.(1617)79 The Testimonies of 
God are al-sul’ficicnt vnto that end for which they were giuen. 
1623 Drumm. of Hawtk. Cypress Or, Wks. 1711, 121 The 
wise and all-provident Creator. 1660 R. Coke Power ff 
Snbj. 75 The good will and pleasure of the All-prepotent 
God. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. H. t. 233 He himself who 
is God Allsufficient. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth I. 320 
That great all-comprehcnsjve thought. 1711 Shaftesbury 
Charact. (1737 II. 365 That all-prevalent wisdom which you 
have establish’d. 1790 Burke /•>. Rev. 287 Vour all-suffi¬ 
cient legislators have forgot one thing that seems essential. 
1821 Shelley Prom . Unb. 1, The all-miscrcativc brain of 
Jove. 1879 Frouoe Carsar ii. 17 Mora! habits are all-suffi¬ 
cient while they last. 

7. advb. with pr. pple. as in prec., but often as 
the object of ihe verbal action. With exc. of All- 
wielding q.v. found already in OE., no examples 
of this combination occur much before 1600; in 
modern times their number is unlimited, though 
many are used only in poetry. Examples: all¬ 
acting, -affecting, -afflicting, -appointing, -arrang¬ 
ing, -attempting, -availing, -bearing, -beholding, 
-bestowing, -binding, -blessing, -canning, -cheering, 
-commanding, -composing, -comprehending, -conceiv¬ 
ing, -concerning, - confounding ; -conquering, -con¬ 
suming, -convincing, -covering, -creating, -daring, 
-deciding, -defying, -despising, -destroying, -devour¬ 
ing, -dimming, -disposing, -embracing, -ending, -en¬ 
during, -energizing, -enlightening, -filling, forget • 
ting, -governing, -grasping, -healing, -hearing, -heed¬ 
ing, -including, -involving, judging, justifying, 
-knirwing, -loving,, -maintaining, -ordering, -per¬ 
vading, -pitying, -pondenng, -prevailing, -prevent¬ 
ing, -protecting, -providing, -quickening, -reaching, 
-relieving, -ruling, -satiating, -satisfying, -saving, 
-seeing, -shaking, -soothing, -space-filing, -subduing, 
-sufficing, -surpassing, -surrounding, -sustaining, 
-staal/trwing, -swaying, -telling, -tolerating, -trans¬ 
cending, -triumphing, -turning, -understanding, 
-upholding, -working. 

n 1000 Cod. Exon, 474 Alwaldend God. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L.L . 11. i. 21 All-telling fame Doth noyse abroad. 159a 
, — Rom. Sf Jut. 1. j. 141 The all-cheering sunne. 1594 — 
Rich. Ill, hi. i. 78 To all posteritie, Eucn to the generall 
all ending day. 1605 — Lear m. ii. 6 All-shaking Thunder, 
2599 Marston«SV“. Vttlanie tti. ii. 232 Close his eyes with thy 
all-dimming hand. Ibid. ji. v. 195 O brawny strength is an 
All-canning charme. *$03 PatientGrissil 16 When all-com¬ 
manding love your hearts subdue. 1607 Hieron Wks. 1 .427 
i t hath pleased the all-disposing God to remooue you. 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb. ix. note 152 The Druids inuocation was 
to one All*hcaling or All-sauing power. Ibid, vji. note 109 
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That A 11 -knowing Isaac Casaubon. Ibid. v. note 76 What 
all-appointing Ueauen will. 1623 Drumm. of 11 awth. Cy¬ 
press Gr. Wks. 1711, 124 That all-sufficient and all-sufficing 
happiness. C1630 — lPks. 1711, 31/1 All-acting vertues of 
those flaming tow’rs. Ibid, yifi See, all-beholding King. 
Ibid. 29/2 Uncreatc Beauty, all-creating Love. Ibid. 43/1 
'Ihe greatest jpft, that.. The all-governing pow’rs to man 
can give. /bid. 30/1 Thy all-upholding might her malice 
reins. 1655 H. Vaughan .Silex Scint. 1. (1858) 15 Some 
drops of thy all-quickning blood. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 591 
Second of Satan sprung, all conquering Death. 1674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk ff Sell*. 99 Motion, which is an all-reaching 
affection or belonger to each bit of the world. 1710 Palmer 
Proverbs 376 Our conduct is in view of an all-seeing eye. 
1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xx. 268 The all-surpassing 
pleasure that fills the worthy breast. 1742 Vou ng Nt. Th. 
vm. 1150 All-hearing, all-attempting, till he falls. 176s 
Tucker Lt. Nat. 1 . 596 Offspring of all-protecting Jove. 
Ibid. 666 The all-space-filling mundane soul. 1768 Boswell 
Corsica iii. (ed. 2) 164 Looking up to an all-ruling Providence. 
1827 Kerle Chr. ] ’ear 'lues. bef. Easter, Thine all-pervad¬ 
ing look. Ibid. Purific., An all-defying, dauntless look. 
1848 L. Hunt Jar of Honey vii. 92 Ihe all-including genius 
of Shakspcnrc. 1857 Emerson Poems 25 The all-loving 
Nature Will smile in a factory- 1863 (26 Mar.) Bright Sp. 
(1878) 125 Christian morality ever widening and all-blcssing 
in its influence. 1870 Bryant Homer I. in. 94 O all-beholding 
and all-hearing Sun! 1882 Shorthousk J. IttglestttU II. 
131, I see traces of this all-pervading truth. 

8. advb. with pa. pple. = ‘wholly, completely’; 
sometimes assuming an instrumental relation = * by 
all. 1 Rare bef. Shakspere. Examples : all-accom- 
plishcd, -admired, -appalled, -armed, -dreaded, -en¬ 
lightened, -enraged, -honoured, -licensed, -praised, 
-shunned, -watched. (These pass by ambiguous 
combinations, as all-watched, ‘wholly watched 
through/ or ‘ being all watch/ into group 12.) 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, ml ii. 140 This gallant Hotspur, 
this all-praysed Knight. 1599 — Hen. V, tv. Cho. 38 The 
wearic, and all-watched night. 1605 — Lear 1. iv. 220 This, 
your all-lyccnc’d Foole. 1606 — Ant. ff Cl. 11. vi. *6 All- 
honor’d, honest Romaine Brutus. 1607 — Timon tv. ii. 14 
His disease of all shunn’d pouerty. 1611 — Cymb. iv. 11.271 
Th’ all-dreaded Thunderstone. c 1612 Sylvester Lachr. La- 
chrim. Poems 11633) If 49 O, All-admired, Benign and Boun- 
tious ! O All-desired (right) Panaretos ! <21631 Drayton 

Triumph of David, ibid. 114 How this vnarmed youth him- 
selfc would heare Against th* all-armed giant (which they 
fenre). c 1630 Drumm. of Hawtu. Wks. 2711, 10 Ji False 
delights., my all-appalled mind so do affray. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. xnt. 483 Oh all-enlightened Mind ! Inform him, 

9 . advb. with vb. = ‘ wholly, completely.’ rare. 

1839 Bailev Rest us ix. (1848) 104 Whether the sun all-light 

thee or the moon. 

II. Synthetic derivatives of comb, and phrases. 

10. sb. a. from 6, as all fullness, -po'werfillness, 
-wisencss ; b. from 6 **, as all-defiance, -sufficicnce, 
-potency, -prevalency, -sufficiency ; c. from 7, as all- 
knozL’ingncss, -meaningness, -ferva din guess, -pre¬ 
vail'inguess. 

a. 1614 Raleigh Hist. tVor/d 11. 259 The loue and kind* 
ncsse of his all-powcrfulncsse. 1656 Jeanf.s Ev/uesse of 
Christ 382 That all-fulnesse which dwelleth in Christ. 1670 
Eachard Contempt (’lergy 56 The all-powerfulness of aqua¬ 
fortis. 1824 Southey Sir T. More (1831) I. 52 lt would be 
disparaging his own all-wiseness. i860 Rusk IN Mod. Paint. 
V. vm. iv. § 19 He must be able to bear the all-wrongness. 

b. 1641 Prel. Episcop. A b, AU-sufficicncy . . to furnish 
us . . with spiritual knowledge. 1642 H. More Song of Soul 
n. 1. n. liv, What tiling not done by his all-potencie ? a 1797 
Walpole George 11 18471 1 1 1, i. 16 The Duke of Bedford .. 
reflected 011 Pitt’s all-sufficicnce. 1826 E. Irving Babylon 
II. vn. 235 The doctrine of Christ, and the all-prevalency 
of his kingdom. 1845 Carlvle Cromwell (1871) V. 136 With 
pious all-defiance front the World. 1865 Pusey Truth fy 
Off. Eng. Ch. 108 The all-sufficicncy of the Intercession of 
our Divine Redeemer. 187a Smith Syn. <y Antonyms, Ubi¬ 
quity, Syn. Omnipresence. All-pervasiveness. 

e. 1654 E. Johnson Wonder-~.vrkg. Pros’. 56 The honour 
of his All-seeingncss. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk g Selv. 23 The 
naked essence of God is as much his alhknowingness, his 
all-fillingness, or his onefold ness, as his everlastingncss. 
c 1830 Coleridge in Blaclrw. Mag. (1882) 119 The abomin¬ 
able no-meaningness . . The all-meaningness . « of the lec¬ 
tures. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst . 64 In the matter 
of omnipresence,—or, rather, all-pcrvadingness. 

11. adv. from Ihe same, as a/l-fozocrful/y; all- 
sufficient ly; al/-convincingly. 

1649 Rouerts Claris Bibt. 308 How .. all-sufficlcntly able 
God is, in performing of his Promises, Mod. An all-con- 
vincingly genuine inscription. 

12. adj. in -ed, formed oh phrases (chiefly since 
1600), ns all-aged of all ages, all-coloured, all- 
shaped, all-sized, all-eyed, being ‘all eyes/ all-sided 
ready or skilful on all sides, versatile. These have 
the stress on all : adl-si-dcd. 

1621 G. Sanoys Ovitfs Met. 1. (1626) 7 All-colour’d Iris, 
Iuno’s messenger. 1630 J, Taylor (Water P.) Wks. ti. 61/2 
Al-shapcd Proteus. 1658 J. R. tr. Mouffet’s Theat. Ins. 899 
Let that all-eyed Argus tell. ^ 1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. 11 . 478 
Persons of all sized apprehensions. 186a M. Hopkins Hawaii 
275 One of those rapid, intelligent, alt-sided men. 1882 Daily 
AVtttf 8 Nov. 6/5 Coursing. All-Aged Stakes, of 6 guineas 
each. . 

t AUa’borate, V. Obsr a [f. L. allabonit- ppl. 
stem of allabdrd-re to toil at, f. al-^ad- to, at 
+ labord-rc to labour.] ‘ To labour vehemently.’ 
Blount Glossogr. 1656; whence in Bailey, 
t Alla’borateness. Obs.- Q [f. assumed alla- 
borate ppl. adj., ad. L. allabordt- (see prec.) + ness.] 
‘A being well wrought/ Bailey 1731. 
t Allabora*tion. Obs [n. of action f. Al- 
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laborate v. + -TI0N.] ‘A labouring strenuously.’ 
Bailey 1731. 

I 1 Alla Breve (a-lla bru'w), adv. phr. Mus. 
[IU = according to the Breve.] (See quot.) 

1806 Callcott Mus. Gram. iii. 30 The barred Semicircle 
is used to denote a quicker Movement, and is Called Alla 
Breve. 1879 E. Prout in Grove Diet. Mus., Alta Breve, 
originally a species of time in which every bar contained a 
breve or four minims; hence its name . . Modem alia breve 
time simply differs from ordinary common time by being 
always beaten or counted with two minims in the bar, and 
therefore is really quick common time. 

I! Alla Capeila (adla kape-lla), adv.phr. Mus. 
[It., = according to (the manner of) the chapel.] 
= prec.’ 

1847 in Craig. 1879 15 . Prout in Grove Mus. Diet. 1 .53/2 
Alta Breve . . This time, chiefly used in the older church 
music . . was also called Alla Capeila. 

Allagite (wlad^ait). Min. [mod. f. Gr.dXAcrp} 
change, alteration + -ite min. form.] An altered 
variety of the mineral Rhodonite, classed by Dana 
as a carbonated variation, of a dull-green or red¬ 
dish-brown colour. 

Allagostemonous (a^lag^st/ manas), a. Bot. 
[f. (by Gleditsch and Monch) Gr. dWayrj change 
+ ut rj/jiojv thread.] (See quot.) 

1880 Gray Bot. Text -Ik. 395 Allagostemonous, with sta¬ 
mens alternatively inserted on the torus and on the petals. 

Allah (aria), [a. Arab. &_U\ alldh the (tme) 
God, contr. of al-ildh, i.e. al the + sJi Hah god = 
Aram. chili, lleb. iTl/N ?lcah.\ The name 

of the Deity among Mohammedans. 

1702 Rowf. Tantcrl. 1. i. 14 Well has our holy Alha mark'd 
him out The Scourge of law less Pride. 1753 Hanway Trav. 
(1762^ II. xv. i. 403 The Tartars when they believe them- 
selves to be dying, repeat this word, allah, allalt , continu¬ 
ally. 1840 Carlvle Heroes (1858) 233, I make but little of 
his IMahomet’sl praises of Allah. 

Allahism (arlaiiz’m). [f. prec. +-ism.] The 
Mohammedan conception of the attributes of God. 

1881 Seeley in Macnt, Mag. July 170/1 [Bonapartcl had 
imagined . . some fusion apparently of Rousseau’s Deism 
with ihe Allah-ism of Mohammed. 

Allamotti, -monti, -moth, dial, names for 
the Stormy Petrel. Montague Ornith. Diet. 1802. 
Allan, var. of Alan ; and of Aulin a sea-bird. 
Allane, obs. form of Alone. 

Allanerly, variant of Allennarly. 

Allanite (ic lanoit). Min. [named after T. Al¬ 
lan, a mineralogist + -HE, min. form.] A brownish- 
black mineral, akin to Epidote, consisting mainly 
of the oxides of cerium and iron, with silica. 

1843 Hi Mm.E Diet. Geol., Allanite, an orthitic melane-ore 
.. brought from Greenland. 1880 Dana Min. 287 Allanite is 
a cerium-cpidote. 

Allantoic (adfcntfhWk), a. Phys. [f. Allanto¬ 
is +-10: cf. mod.Fr. allautoiquc.'] Of or belong¬ 
ing to the allantois. 

1836 Todo Cycl. Anat. &■ Phys. I. 47/1 Certain acids al¬ 
most peculiar to individual animals such as the . . allantoic. 
1850 I)aubeny/1/<w/. Theory xi. (cd. 2’365 The allantoic fluid 
of the cow. 1880 Huxley in Nature No. 583. 203 The ex¬ 
isting horse has a diffuse allantoic placcntation. 

Allantoid (alre ntoid), a. and sb. Phys. [mod. 
ad. Gr. &\\avTo-tiZr)s ; f. uAAaFT- sausage+ -€16175 
shaped : see -oid, and cf. mod. Fr. allantoidei] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the allantois. 

1633 P- Fletcher Purple 1 st. n. xxiii.The last, from Urine- 
lake with waters base, In the allantoid sea empties his flow¬ 
ing race. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. g Phys. 1 . 646/2 In which 
[the Batrachia] during fcctal life no allantoid membrane i3 
ever formed. 

B. sb. The allantoid membrane or Allantois. 

1667 Phit. Trans. II. 512 ITien he proceeds to the descrip¬ 
tion of the A llantoides. 1847 -9 Todo Cycl. A nat. ff Phys. IV. 
744/1 The allantoid in the mare does not form a closed bag. 

Allantoidian (iclamtoi dian), a. and sb. Zool. 
ad. Fr. allantoidien : see prec. and -IAN.] A adj. 
laving the foetus furnished with an allantois, B. sb. 
An animal whose foetus is so furnished. 

1861 Hulme Moqnin-Tandou's Med. Zool. n. 11. 62 Allan- 
toidians=Mammalia, Aves, Rcptilia. 

Allantoin (alarnu?iin). Chcm. [mod. f. Al¬ 
lantois + -IN chem. form. Cf. Fr. allantoinP] A 
crystalline substance, €4X111,0,, the nitrogenous 
constituent of the allantoic fluid. 

1845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1 . 0 Allantoin, an ana- 
logous compound to urea. 1863 Watts Downes' Chem. (1877) 
II. 412 Allantoin . . is found in the allantoic liquid of the 
foetal calf.. It is produced artificially .. by boiling uric acid 
with lead dioxide and water. 

Allantois (alarntojis). Phys. [mod. L. in form, 
a factitious sing. f. the earlier form allantoides, ad. 
Gr. d\AaFT(>-£<5^5: see Allantoid.] The foetal 
membrane (so rtamed by ancient anatomists from 
its form in a calf) found only in mammals, birds, 
and reptiles, which lies between the amnion and 
chorion, and forms a means of communication be¬ 
tween the foetal and maternal blood. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 270 The Allantois is a thin 
coat seated under the Corion, wherein are received the 
watery separations conveyed by the Urachus. 1691 Ray 
Creation (1701) 82 Abundance of urine in the Allantoides, 
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1870 Syd. Soc. Lc.x. s. v. t I In birds] by its proximity to ihc 
shell, the allantois is an important respiratory organ. 

Allanturic (iela:ntiua*rik), a. Chetn. [f. Al- 
lant-ois + Uhic.] Epithet of an organic acid ob¬ 
tained from allantoin or from uric acid. 

1863 Watts Chern. Diet., Allanturic Acid C 3 H, N } 0 ,.. is 
a white solid body, slightly acid,deliquescent, nearly insoluble 
in alcohol. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Allanturic acid, an acid 
obtained by Pelouze by treating allantoin with nitric acid. 

t Alla-queate, ///. a. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. L. ad 
to + laquent-us entangled, snared, f. laquc-us a 
noose.] Ensnared, captivated. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scotl. 111 . 503 And quhen he saw the 
faimes and the fame Of this virgin . . Allaqueat wes with 
hir speciositie. 

Allar, obs. and dial, form of Alder (tree). 
Allas, obs. variant of Alas. 

+ Alla'tion. Obs. rare [f. L. allot- ppl, 
stem of afferre to bring to or into + -iOA\] The 
action of bringing to ; importation, introduction. 

1657 Tomlinson Returns Disp. 158 Sassafras . . which at 
its first allation was sold dear. 

t Alla trate, v. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. L .allalrat- ppl. 
stem of allatra-re, f. ad to + latrdre to bark.] To 
bark out. 

1583 Sturbks Anat. Abus. t. (18S0) 158 Let Cerberus, the 
dog of hcl, alatrate what he list to the contrary, 

+ Allatrd, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. allaudd-rc, 
f. ad intensive + laudd-rc to praise.] To be praise. 

1657 Tomlinson Return's Disf>. 132 He is more commended 
and allauded. 

+ Allau dable, a. Obs.-° [ad. L . allaudiibihs’. 
see prec. and -able.] ‘Praiseworthy.’ Bailey 1731. 

Allay (al^*), Forms: 1 alecs-an, 2-4 
alegg-e(n, 4 aley-e, alai-e, 4-6 alay-e, 5-7 alay, 
allayo, 6-allay. Pa. 1 . 1 alesde, alede, 2 aleisde, 
2-4aleide, 3-4 aleyde, 4 alede, 4-5 alaide, 3-6 
alayd(e, 5-7 alayed, alaid, 6-7 alaied, allayd, 6- 
allayod. Pa.pple. 1 alejd, aldd (etc. as in pa. l.), 
6-9 allayed, [f. A- pref i +Lay, OE. l£cgan, 
causal of tiegan to lie. OE. al^egan (cogn. w. 
Goth, uslagjan, OlIG. irlecean, mod. G. er lege ft) 
was inflected : Imper. aleze, alee^ab ; Ind. pres, ic 
aleeye, /it a Iciest, he atege^f, toe ale nab ; Pa. t. 
alegde, alede ; Pa. pple. alegd, aled ; whence M 1 C. 
alcggen (alc'd^en); aleye, alaye (alert, alrre, al^), 
aleggep ; I alegge, foil aleyest, he aleyef, 7 ce aleggc/ 
or alcggen ; aleyde ; alcyd-cid, * ayd-aid ; levelled 
c 1400, by substitution of aleye for aleggc all 
through ; as inf. to aleyen, alaye{n, a/ay(e ; subse¬ 
quently mis-spelt Allay, after words from T. in 
all- (see Ad- 2). In its two forms, aleggc and aleye , 
this vb. was formally identical with 4 other vbs. 
of Romance origin ; viz. 1. aleggc, Allege r<} 
h. allevidre ; 2 alaye, Allay j—L. alligdre ; 3. 

aleye, Allay v. 3 :—L.allcgJrc ; 4. aleggc, Allegkzl- 
= OEr. allcgutr, L. allegdre, a learned form of Al¬ 
lay v. 3 . Amid the overlapping of meanings that 
thus arose, there was developed a perplexing net¬ 
work of uses of allay and allege, that belong entirely 
to no one of the original vbs , but combine the 
senses of two or more of them. Those in allay are 
placed at the end of this word.] 

I. Unmixed senses: To lay from one, lay aside 
or down ; put down; put down the proud, pride, 
tumult, violence; to quell, abate, 
tl. To lay, lay down, lay aside. Obs. 
c 970 Canons 0/ K. Edgar in A tie. Laws 11 . 286 Alecgc 
J>onnc his warpna. c 1000 Acs. G . Luke ii. 16 Hi* kernel- 
ton .. 3 x 1 cild on binne alcd. c 1160 Hatton G. ibid., Ge- 
metton J>aet chyld on binne alei^d. 

+ 2 . To lay aside (a law, custom, practice); hence, 
to set aside, annul, abolish, destroy the legal force 
of (anything). Obs. 

c tiys Lamb. Horn. 91 penne beo 3 eowre sunnen aleide. 
Ibid. 115 H e seal wicchc ereft aleggan. 1205 Lavam. 7714 
purh pa hme of )>a>i feo fcond-scipe aleggen. 1297 R. Glouc. 
144 Gode la wes, bat were aleyd, newe he lette make, c 1250 
IVilt. Palernc 5240 pan william wi^tli. . a-leide alle luper 
lawes. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxxvi, (1483) 84 Wor* 
shyp is aleyde and ncuer shal retoume. 

+ 3 . To abandon, give up (a course of action). Obs. 
a 1330 Sir CHuel 38 Bt me he sente the to segge, Thou 
sscoldest Christendom alegge. ri 3 8o Sir Fern mb. 3300 Hot 
]>at by* assaut be no3t aled i and let by-gynne hit newe. 

+ 4 . To put down, bring low, quell (a person), Obs. 
c 1000 zElfjuc Josh. x. 13 H13 aledon heora fynd. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 91 lc alegge b*me feond under bine fot-sceo- 
mele. c 1300 in Wright Lyric P. xxxvii. 105 Alle thre sluile 
ben alcyd, with huere foule crokes, 1387 Trevisa Higdon 
Rolls Ser, III. 237 IThe Greeks! schulte be aleyde [obnuu* 
tnr\ w»b the multitude of Perses. 

+ 5 . To put down or overthrow (a principle or 
attribute of men). Obs. 

a 1000 Sec. Laws of Cunt (Thorpe 1 . 580) Unriht alec^an. 
C 1*00 Trin. Coll, flout. 11 Unbileue is aiware aleid, and 
rihte leue arered. c 1300 Bekct 1928 Forto awreke ous wel 
of him 4 and aleggc his prute. c 1440 Arthur 219 Thy pryde 
we wolle alaye. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hon. VI, tv. i. 60, I, and 
alay this thy abortme Pride. 1642 Rogers Naaman 205 
Whcrby camall reason is somewhat alaied and abated. 1659 
Pearson Creed (1839) 88 Sufficiently refuting an eternity, 
and allaying all conceits of any great antiquity. 


+ 6. To put down by argument, confute, over¬ 
throw. Obs. rare. 

a 125a Owl 4- Might. 394 Heo ne mi3te nojt alegge That 
the hulc hadde hire i-sed. 

+ 7 . To cause to lie, to lay (dust, etc.). Obs. rare. 

1642 Fuller Holy <$■ Prof. St. v. xiv. 413 Thai in Noahs 
floud the dust was but sufficiently allayed. 

8. To put down or repress (any violence of the 
elements, as headwind, tempest); to calm, assuage, 

‘ lay’ a storm. (This and the next sense are perhaps 
influenced by Allege v}: see 11 below.) 

1488 Caxton Chastys. Goddcs Chyld. 12 lletc is thenne ful 
colde and alayed. 1580 Raket Alv, A 282 The tempest is 
alaied. 1610 Shaks, 'Temp. 1. ii. 2 If by your Art <my deer- 
est father) you haue Put the wild waters in this Rore; alay 
them. 1781 J. Moore Italy i 1700) I. ii. 23 One of the virtues 
of the holy water [is] that of alfaying storms. 1847 I )israei.i 
Tancrcd ill. iv. (1871.) 183 The fervour of the air was allayed. 
1862 Trench Mirac. iv. 147 Having allayed the tumult of 
the outward elements. 

9 . To quell or put down (any disturbance in ac¬ 
tion or any tumult of the passions); to appease. 

ci 3 8° Sir Peru rub. 1373 Y-blewed mot )><m be, For aled 
|>ow hast muche debate. 1387 Tkkvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. 
IV. 293 Forto alegge )>e outrage of b e kyngdom of Jfcwes. 
x6oo Fairi-ax Tasso xix. xx. 340 Tancrcd . . Ass wag'd his 
anger and his wrath alaid. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 35 To 
allay, if he could, these distrusts, before they broke out into 
open hostilitie. 1697 Dkvdln l 'irg. Georg, iv. 131 This dead¬ 
ly Fray, A Cast of scatter’d Dust will soon allay. 1711 
Addison Sfect. No. 16 ? 4 If 1 can anyway asswage private 
Intlammations, or allay publick Ferments. 1855 Fresco 11 
PhilipIf, L11.xi.265 The best means of allaying the popular 
excitement. 1863 KingLakk Crimea (1876) I.xiv. 236 Words 
tending to allay suspicion. 1880 McCarthy Own Time III. 
xxxii. 48 Various efforts were made to allay the panic. 

flO. intr. (for rejl.) To subside, sink, abate, 
cease; to become mild. Obs. 

1526 Tisdale and 1557 (GencvA Mark iv. 39 And the 
wynde alayed. 1561 Hoi.i.vhush I font. Afoth. 33 a. For as- 
sone as the stomake perceyveth the savoure of the bread, 
then doth the wambling alaye. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI. t. 
iv. 146 And, when the Kage allaycs the Kaine begins. 1723 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) 111 . 78 If there were any room to ho[>e 
that your hearts were allaying. 

II. Confused with Allege t’. 1 to lighten or al¬ 
leviate, both verhs being in 14th c. alegge, and both 
j used of pains, etc., so that alegge /cine was in the 
one sense = quell pain, in the other — alleviate pain. 
Both senses might be expressed by abate, and they 
came to be regarded as the same word, so that 
from c 1400 alaye was used for alegge in both cf. 
Caxton’s ‘t’ alegge thurstc,’ see Allege vd 2, 
Gower’s ‘to allay thurst’); and finally alegge be¬ 
came obs., and allay remained with the combined 
I meaning. 

11. To subdue, quell v any trouble, as care, pain, 
thir>t); to abate, assuage, relieve, alleviate. 

[V 1220 i’reisun L're Lefdi 133 pu mihi lihtlichc .. al mi sor 
alcggen. 1250 Lay. 25684 Al pis loud he wole for-farc ! bote 

{ >ou alegge ourc care.] 1393 Gowi.r Coif. 1 II. 11 Which may 
lis sory thurst allay. Ibid. III. 273 If I ihy paincs mighte 
! alaie. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 341 The roote Rhodia .. alayelh 
headache. 1667 Milton I\ L. x. 566 Fondly thinking to 
allay Thir appetite. 1681 Wyndham King's Conccalm. 76 
The pleasantness of the Host .. allayed and mitigated the 
weariness of the Guests. 1768 Beattie Minstrel 11. xxxii, 

1 would allay that grief. 1836 Macoii.uvkaY lr. Humboldt's 
Trav. xix. 283 These Indians swallow quantities of earth 
for the purpose of allaying hunger. 

III. Confused with Allay vl-, to alloy, mix, 
temper, qualify. The two verbs were from the 15 th c. 
completely identical in form, and thus in appear¬ 
ance only different uses of the same word. (Tl le 
earlier of the following senses are more closely re¬ 
lated to the next vb. than to this; but it is, on 
the whole, more convenient to place them here, 
than under a word which is obs. or arch, in its own 
proper sense.) 

+ 12. To temper 'iron, steel, etc.) Obs. 

1409 Roll for Building Durham Cloisters, Pro alayng 
secur’, chyselle, wegges. i486 Bk. St. AIbaus 11810H1 iij, Ve 
shall put the quarell in a reddc charkcole fyre tyll that it 
be of the same colour that the fyre is. Thenne lake hym 
oute and lete hym kele, and ye shall find him well alayd 
for to fyle, 

13 . To temper or abate (a pleasure or advantage) 
by the association of something unpleasant. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. <y Vplondyshm. 48 Because one service 
of them continuall Allayeth pleasure, a 1670 Hackkt in 
Wolcott’s Life (1865) 175 If the comfort of our joy be not 
allayed with some fear. 1759 Johnson Rasselas xxvi. 11787) 
71 Benefits are allayed by reproaches. 1796 Morse Ar/tcr. 
Gcog. 1 . 310 The principal circumstance that allayed the 
joys of victory. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. III. m. iii. § 131. 
115 But this privilege is allayed by another, i.e. by the pri¬ 
vilege of absurdity. 

+ 14 . To dilute, qualify (wine with water, etc.). Obs. 

c 1450 J. Russell Bk. Xurt. in Ba bees Bk,( 1868) 132 Watur 
hoot & cold, eche o+cr to alay. 1470 Harding Citron. Ixxii, 
He vsed the water oftc to alaye His drynkes. 1533 Klyot 
Cast, ilclth (1541) 32 White wync alayd with mocne water. 
1655 Culpeper Riverius xv. v. 419 Clysters. . made of Vine- 
gar allaied with Water. 1676 Hobres Odyss. ix. 212 Which 
when he drank, he usually allaid With water pure. 

+ 15 .fig. Obs. 

1586 T. B. tr. La Pritnaudaye's Fr. Acad. Dcd.. To alay 
the strength of the word of Christ with the waterish sayings 
and fables of men. 1650 Fuller Pisgah Sight iv. viu 125 


God . . allaying the purity of his nature, with humane 
Phrase*. 

10 . To abate, diminish, weaken, mitigate. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 624 To allay or dim the 
whitencssc of paper. 1628 Prynne Cons. Courts 96 This pre- 
fence., will not mittigate nor allay his Crime. X748CHESTLR1. 
Lett. 166 II. in Neither envy, indignation, nor ridicule, will 
olistruct or allay the applause which you may really deserve. 
1805 Foster Lss. ii. iv. 169 They must allay their tire of en¬ 
terprise. 1842 IL Rogers Introti. Burke's IVks. 59 To allay 
and temper its splendour down to that sober light which may 
enable his audience to see his argument. 

+ Allay (alt“ l *\ r.- Obs . or arch. Forms : 4-5 
nlay(e, 5-8 allay(e, (8-9 Alloy), [a. ONEr. 
aleyer, alayer (mod.Er. a/oyer), a variant of alier, 
allier, Ally:— I,, alligd-re to combine, f. al-, ad- 
to + ligarc to bind. \J.igdre gave in OKr., accord¬ 
ing to accent, inf. Her, pres. t. leic, leies, leiel, lions, 
liez, leient, whence, by levelling of forms, two verbs 
Her, jc lie, etc., and leier, je leic, etc. So ad-ligarc 
gave alic-r, and a leic-r ( alai-er ), now allier and 
aloyer (Coigr. a/layer), with differentiation of mean¬ 
ing. Cf. Fr. flier and ploycr :—I.. flit tire’, OEr. 
desflier, despleier, desploicr, mod. Kr. deployer, Eng. 
display L. dis flic lire.) At a later period the Fr. 
aloyer and sb. aloi, in reference to metals, were ex¬ 
plained by false etymology from it loi (reduced) to 
law, or to legal standard. In Eng. this vb. has 
been confused with the prec., from identity of form 
and contact of meaning. In the original sense it 
is now changed to Alloy, after mod.Er.] 

1 . To mix jnetals ; esp. to mix with a baser metal, 
so as to lower the standard or quality. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 346 pc metal, pat is manncs 
soulc With synne is foule alayed. 1530 Paiscr. 420/1, I 
ullaye, as mettals be alayde or a* sylver or goldc is with 
their mixture. 1587 Harrison Fngt. 1. ii. xxw 363 The 
finesse of the nictall began to be verie much alaied. 1649 
Lovelace Poems 11659'93 The Gold allayd alino.st half* 
brasse. 1687 Set 1 i.t Dry den's Plays 51 That to com ert gold 
Ore into silver, ho allays it with common Sand. 1796 Pear¬ 
son in Phil. Trans. LXXXYL 439 Hardening copper..by 
allaying it with iron. 

2 . fig. To mix with something inferior, to con¬ 
taminate, debase ; to deteriorate or detract from. 

1447 Boki nham I.yvys of Seyntys 282 For both of men and 
wummen also The moldc these d.iyis ys so sore alay do Wylh 
froward wyl. 1639 Fli.li r Holy U'ar\. ix. 11840' 257 De¬ 
based and allayed with superstitious intents. 164Z Holy 
<y I*rtf. .St. 1. vii. 17 He doth not s<> allay his servants bread 
.. 10 make that servants meat which is not mans meat. 1769 
Rouerison Charles /*, III. mil 66 His extraordinary quali¬ 
ties were allayed with no inconsiderable mixture of human 
frailty. 

€ , Sec at the end of the prec. word, a number of senses com¬ 
bining the ideas of Allav, to alloy, or deteriorate, and Ai.i.av, 
to put down, abate, reduce, which might equally follow here. 
When these arose, the two verbs, originally distinct, had 
come to be viewed as one. 

+ Allay*, v.x Obs. Forms: 4 5 aleyo, allcic, 
alay. [a. OKr. aleie-r, a/aier, alleycr to declare on 
oath L. a/legtl-re, adlegd-rc, to send to or for, cite, 
adduce, produce in evidence, f. ad to + legdre to 
depute, send. The popular OEr. aleyer was super¬ 
seded at an earlydate by a l)legt/er, a forensic adapt¬ 
ation of the L. original, and in Eng. allege has 
similarly replaced allay.] To cite, adduce, allege. 

1356 Wvci.ik Last Age of Ch. 32 He aleyep Gregor seiyngc 
bus. c 1380 — Prelates vii. 0879) 70 Saihanas .. aleid holy 
writt to crist. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. VI. 371 Rollo 
.. alleye|> j e matierc and usage of his contray. 1393 Gower 
Conf. II. 66 She him preide, And many another cause al- 
leiefe, 'I’hat he with her at home abide. 147a Harping Chron. 
cxvii, Kyng Knowt to him alayde These wordes there, & 
thus to hym he sayde. 

+ Allay*, sb} Obs . Forms: 4-6 alaye, alaie, 
5-6 aley, 6 alay, 6-7 alley, allaye, 7-8 allay, 
[a. ONEr. aley, alay ^mod.Er. aloi ; med.E. al- 
leium, alaittni), f. aider, alayer, aloyer : see Al¬ 
lay z\- Confused in late OFr. with the pbr. ix loi 
‘to law, to legal standard,’ which probably influ¬ 
enced senses 3, 6. See also Alloy. Further con¬ 
fused in Eng. with Allay z 1 . 1 ] 

I. Original sense ; = Alloy, lit. and fig. 

1 . Admixture of metals ; csf. admixture with a 
baser metal, cotter. A mixture of metals, a metallic 
compound. 

c 1386 Chaucer C/erkes T. it 11 The gold of hem hath now 
so bad alayes l?\ r. alayis, alaics, layes, laies] With bras. 1480 
Pot. Rcl. + L. Poems 45 Trewe metalle requircth non alay. 
a 1626 Bacon Physiol. Rent. (K.) Gold incorporates with cop¬ 
per in any proportion, the common allay : gold incorporates 
with tin, the ancient allay. 1641 Tcrrnes de la Lev 19 Allay 
is the temper or mixture of gold and silver with baser inct- 
tall. 1675 Phil. Trans. X. 346 As many mixtures or degrees 
of allay as you think fit. 1719 D’Ureey Pills (1872I II. ^06 
Those that know finest metal say, No Gold will coin with¬ 
out Allay, 1796 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXVl. 421 
This allay often parts of copper with one part of steel. 1800 
Tonuss Law Dtcl., Allay, the mixture of other metals with 
silver or gold. 

2 . Inferior metal mixed with one of greater value. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 342 As in lussheborwes is a lylher 

alay, and 3 et loketh he lyke a sterlynge; Pc merkeofbat 
moneie is good, ac be metal is fieble. 1473 Warkw. Chrott. 
4 To the same ryolle was put viij d. of aley. 1605 Camden 
Rem. (1657) 185 Apound of money containcth twelve ounces. 
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two easterlings and one ferling, and the other allay. 1625 
Bacon /Css. i. (Arb.) 501 Mixture of Falshood, is like Allay 
in Coyne of Gold and Siluer; which may make the Metal! 
worke the better, hut it embaseth it. 1678 Butler Hudibr. 
111. ii. 482 For Fools are stubborn in their way As Coins are 
hard’ned by th’Allay. 1743 Tindal R a pin's Hist. II. xvii. 
62 Queen Elizabeth reduced the Silver coin to eleven Ounces, 
two Pennyweight fine, and eighteen Pennyweight allay. 
185a A. Rylakd Assay of Gold 2 The added metal is called 
the‘allay’or‘alloy/ 

3 . Degree of purily or mixture of gold or silver; 
standard; intrinsic quality. 

? 14x4 in Arnold Chron. 31 This yere was ordeyned y~ 
alay of golde. 1523 Ld. Berners Froissart I. ccciv. 454 
Money, bothe whyte and blacke, of the same forme and 
alay as is in Parys. xs86 Ff.rne Blaz. Gentry 126 A large 
reuennue .. if you will consider the computation and alley 
of money then currant. 1676 Phil. Trans, XI. 814 To know 
adulterated Wares from those that be of the true standard. 
Allay. 1676 Man. Gotdsm. 4 Which degree of allay . . is 
commonly called the Sterling Allay. 

4 .Jig. Admixture of something that detracts from 
or diminishes the value, the intrusion or presence 
of any impairing element. 

1599 Fenton Guicciard. tn. 133 There is no earthly blissc 
so perfect, which hath not his alcy with some bitlcrnesse or 
bale. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt.Exemp. $ 12 The best and most 
excellent.. had an allay of viciousness. 1660 Waterhouse 
A ruts A rmory 112 That were . a bas ton of allay 1 /. e, of bay 
tardy) to that Gentleman. 1710 M. Henkv Comm. Gen. xxviii. 
1-5 While there is such an allay as there is of sin in our 
duties, we must expect an allay of trouble in our comforts. 
1796 Miss Burney Camilla v. i, Good-nature gives pleasure 
without any allay. 

5 .fig. Alien elemenl, especially such as lowers 
the character of anything. 

a 1610 Donne Biathaunt os <1644' 71 The Authors .. have 
somewhat remitted the iutensttesse of Martyrdonie, and 
mingled more allayes .. and not made it of so great value. 
1675 Art of Content nt. 1. § 15. 180 If we compare our bless¬ 
ings with our allaies, our good things with our evil. 1774 
Bryant Mythology i I. 276 He borrows many exalted notions 
from Christianity ; and blends them with the basest allay. 

Qfig. Intrinsic character, quality, temper, vein, 
composition, complexion. Cf. I*'r. tic bon aloi, Je 
mauvais aloi. 

1630 NAunton Fragm. Reg. 11870) 15 Participating in this 
more other Father than Mother, who was of inferiour allay. 
a 1674 Clakfnoon Hist. Reb. 1 . tv. 287 The Committee .. pre¬ 
pared other Votes of a brighter allay. 1680 90 Temple Pop. 
Discont. Wks. 1731 1. 268 Nohle Families would not be ex¬ 
hausted by Competition with those of meaner Allay. 

II. Senses affected by, or wholly derived from, 
Allay v. 1 

7 . Dilution (of wine, etc.). 

1531 Ei.yot Governour 11580) 36 Galen will not permit, 
that pure wine without alayc of water, should . . he given 
to children. 163a B. ^onson Magu. Lady in. i. 496 He only 
takes it in French wine, With an allay of water. 

8 . Abatement, tempering of the force of anything. 


1614 R aleigh Hist. World II. v. iii. § 16. 454 Whose tem¬ 
per needed the allay of a more staied w it. c 1618 Fletcher 
Double Marr. v. i, You are ofahigli and cholericke com¬ 
plexion And you must have allayes. 1654 Goddard in Bur- 
ton’s Diary (18281 l. 84 Standing armies, at best, were 
dangerous .. let us temper them with what allays we can. 
1738 Wf.si.ey Hymn * Come Holy Spirit ,’ ii, Come, Thou our 
Passion's cool Allay. 1758 S. Hayward Semi. Introd. 19 
A considerable allay to our grief. 

9 . Repression, check, stoppage, retardment. 

1630 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (1870) 37 He was one of the 
great allayes of the Austerian c m brace ments. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. n. 80 AH these his excellent Practices Bede dash- 
eth with this Allay. 1672 MarvellAV 4 . Transp. \. 133 There¬ 
by to give more temper and allay to the common and no¬ 
torious Debauchery. 1726 Butler Serin. Rolls Chap. xii. 
235 The Principles in our Mind maybe contradictory, or 
checks and Allays only . . to each other. 

+ Allay', sbf Obs. Also 7-8 alay. [a. Norm.Kr. 
alais = OFr. eslais, l clan, saut ,’ f. eslaissier to let 
out, let off. Cf. Relay = Fr. rclais (with which 
this is confounded by Phillips and Ash.] The act 
of laying on the hounds. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Fj, Than let thyn houndes all to- 
geder goo That called is an Allay. 1575 Turberville Bk. 
Generic 243 When they tarrie till the rest of the kennell 
come in, and then cast off, it is called an Allay. T 1594 
Percy Faery Past, iso (Halliw.) With greyhounds,. 1 made 
the alay to the deere. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 1.93 
Avaunt-laye, Allaye,Relaye. iSeeA bature.) 1658Phillips, 
Alay , a Term us’d in Hunting, when fresh Dogs are sent into 
the Cry. 1775 Ash, A lay. an addition of fresh dogs to the cry. 

Allayed (ate»-d), ///. a .; also 5-6 alayed. [f. 
Allay v . 1 and*z\ 2 + -ed.] The senses are combined 
as in the vbs. 

f 1 . Mixed with an inferior metal, debased; 
= Alloyed. Obs. 

e 1400 Efifh. (Turub. 1843) 121 For gold of trowth ys falsly 
now alayed. 1671 Flavel Fount Life ii. 4 The best crea¬ 
ture-delights one in another are mixed, debased and allayed. 
1738 Warburton Div. Legat. I. 453 The Good .. was al- 
laved with Evil, 

2. Mingled with water, etc,; tempered, qualified, 
15*8 Pays ell Salernes Regim. L ij b, The wyne .. shulde 

be atayde with moche water. 155a Huloet, Alayde wyne, 
Aquatic tint Vinum. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. in. 108 
Acids allayed with a lixivious Salt, a 1704T. Brown Quakers 
Grace Wks. 1730 I. 107 Thy judgements are tart unless al¬ 
lay’d with the sugar o! thy mercy. 

3 . gen. Mixed, mingled, modified. 

1682 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 125 An entire healthiness.. 
not allayed with any Disease. 18x9 R. Chapman James V, 
131 In human life our gladness is still allayed with sorrow. 


1857 Emerson Poems 146 Of the same stuff, and so allayed, 
As that whereof the sun is made. 

4 . [f. Allay vP, or from Lay with A- pref. ? 6 , 
10, or 11.] Laid, set (cf. inlaid). 

1509 Barclay Ship of Footes (1570) 24s Resplendaunt is all 
thy apparayle Alayed gayly with pearlcs. Ibid. (1874) II. 
280 My stremynge standardes alayd with sundry he we. 

Allayer (ahroj). [f. Allay v \ ( v . z ) + -ebF] 
He who or that which allays, modifies, or restrains. 

1615 A. Niccholes Marr. ff Wrv. xi. in Ifarl. Misc. (1744) 

11 .158 Indigence and Want, two great Allayers of Affectum. 
1631 Celestina 1. 20 O head, the allayer of my passion ! O 
refiever of my torment! 1666 IIarvey Morb. Anglic. ?(J.) 

Phlegm and pure blood are reputed allayers of acrimony. 

Allaying (aU 7 *ig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing L] 
+ 1 . Abatement of violence; moderation; cessation. 

1635 Sw an Spec. Mundi v. § 2 (1643) 168 The storms and 
showers which often happen upon the allaying of a wind. 

2 . Dilution with water, etc.; mitigation, modi¬ 
fication. 

1528 Paynell Salomes Regim. Lijh, To moche alnyenge 
with water wolde distroye naturall heate. 1648 Sanderson 
Serm. II. 237 Advice towards the allaying of those heats and 
distempers. 1802 I.amh J. Woodvil 111. 616 These high and 
gusty relishes of life, sure Have no allayings of mortality in 
them. 

+ 3 . Admixture of an inferior metal ; = Alloying. 

1796 (See Allay tv* i.) 

Allaying (aDiij),///. a. [f. as prec. + -ixg 2 .] 
Diluting, tempering. 

1607 Siiaks. Coriot. 11. i. 52 A cup of hot Wine, with not a 
drop of alaying Tiber in’i. a 1658 Lovelace To Althea \ R.> 
Flowing cups run swiftly round With no allaying Thames. 

t Allay ment. Obs. rare. Alsofialai-. [fas 
prec. + -meat. Cf. OVr.alaic-, aloic-mcntl) Admix¬ 
ture of a modifying element or agent; mitigation. 

1606 Siiaks. Tr. <y Cr. iv. iv. 8 If I could temporise with 
my affection Or brew it to a weakc and colder pallat, The 
like alaiment could 1 giue my griefe. 1611 — Cyrnb. 1. v. 22 
To try the vigour of them fthy Compound^, and apply Al* 
layments to their Act. 

t Allbone lbfmn). Hot. Obs. Also all-bome, 
all-bones. [All- 1C 5 + Honk : Iransl. (Jr. nameuA- 
oGTtov from the ‘jointed skeleton-like stalks,’ 
Prior, p. 4, though Pliny, and others after him, 
thought the name ironical, on principle of lucus a 
non luce n do l] A name given in the herbals to ihe 
Greater Stitchwort (Stcl/aria Ilolostea L.). 

1597 Gerard Herbal 4 3 The Grecians call this plant 0A0- 
<rr<oi': in Latino Tot a os sea : in English All-bonie. 160X 
Holland Pliny k 1634 II. 283 Holosteon ; which the Greeks 
so call by the contrary, for the word signifieth All-bone. 

Alle, obs. form of Awl. 

Alleago, variant of Allude. Obs., alliance. 
Alleeret: sec 11 alecket. 

+ Allect, v. Obs .; also alect. [ad. L. all eel a-re 
to allure, freq. of alii cere to allure, f. al- *= ad- to + 
lic-fre , in comp. = lac-fre to entice. By-forms were 
Allicit and Alliciate.] To entice, allure. 

1S28 M ore Hercsyes IV. Wks. 1557,275/1 To allect y* people 
by preaching. 1S34 — On the Passion 1274/1 The other lcs>c 
cuils, that he alewred and alectcd her with. 1551 Huloet, 
Allect, or styre with some pleasaunte meane. Alticio , Duco. 

1 Allecta'tion. Obs~° [ad. h.a/ieeldlion-em,n. 
of action f. aUecta-rc : see Allect.] An alluring. 
1656 in Blount; 1691 in Coles: 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

+ Alle xted,///, a. Obs. [f. Allect + -ed.] En¬ 
ticed, drawn forth. 

1691 E.Taylor Behmens Theosoph. iii. 4 Restrains or con¬ 
fines their allected virtues. 

+ Alle ct ion. Obs. rare~ l . [ad. L. alUction-em , 
n. of action f. allie-crc (sec Allect), not used in 
this sense, for which alleclatio was substituted.] An 
alluring or enticing ; enticement. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xlii. The allection, enticing, 
and insinuation of the sensitive appetite. 

t Allextive, a. and sb. Obs.; also 6-7 alec- 
tive. [ad. med.L. allectivus , f. allect - ppl. stem of 
aliieere : see Allect and -ive.] 

A. a*ij. 1 laving the power or tendency to allure; 
alluring, enticing. 

a 1560 Rented. Love 14 (T. > Most allective bait. 1592 G. 
Hamvkv Pierce's Supererog. in Archaica II. 2x1 Her bewti- 
full and allective stile as ingenious as elegant. 1610 Holland 
Camden’s Brit, l 81 i What mindes th* allective shade of 
gold stirres not. 1775 Ash, Allective (not used), alluring. 

B. sb. That which has power to allure. 

1531 Elyot Governor i.v. (1557)16 There is no better alec- 
tiue to noble wittes. c 1577 Nortiirrooke Dicing\\Zi,-p 117 
What better alectiue coulde Satan deuisc. 1675 Art of 
Contetitm. 1. § 5.177 Generous contemt of sensual alJectives. 

Alleetuary, obs. form of Electuauy. 
Allegate, obs. variant of Algate. 
t ATlegate, v. Obs .; also 6 allygate. [f. L. 
allcgdt- ppl. stem of adl-, allege-re to send a mes¬ 
sage, to cite; to adduce, bring forward ; f. ad to + 
legdre to commission.] A by-form of Allege vl- 
a 1529 Skelton Col. Cloute 1164 How darest thou, loscll, 
Allygate the Gospel Agaynst us? 1599 Pellk SirClyomon 
(1829) III. 68 Ah, why should J this allegate? 1639 Rouse 
Heav. Univ. viii. (1702) 107 Ambrose . . atlegates for In¬ 
terpretation and Confirmation of this place, the words of 
Christ to St. Peter. 

t Allegate,///. a. Obs. [ad. L. al legal-us pa. 
pple. of allegd-rc to commission, delegate. Cf. 
adkgation .] Deputed, delegated. 


1649 Ball Pouter of Kings 6 These things they may doe 
as Judges Allegate, or Uinpeeres for the People. 

Allegation (ad4v>Jbn). Also 5-6 allega- 
cioun, alegacion, adlegacyon. [a. Fr. alligation, 
ad. L. adl-, allegdtion-cm, n. of action f. allcga-re : 
see Allegate v . Sometimes spelt adl - in 5-6.] 
The action of alleging; the matter alleged. 

1 . The aclion of making a charge before a legal 
tribunal; the charge or matter undertaken to be 
proved. 

1483 Caxton Cato A vij, After alle allegacions and com- 
pleyntcs made of bothe partes. 1490 — Eneydos xxix. 113 
An aunswere to the adlegacyons of Proserpyne. 1494 Fabyan 
vii. ccxxi. 243 Whan ’I*homas had harde all the alegacions, 
he denyed all 1S93 Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI, m. i. 181 To sweare 
False allegations to o’rcthrow his state. 1772 Hist. Rochester 
128 Their allegations against their Spiritual governor w r ere 
groundless. 1823 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 202 The king’s 
counsel laboured to prove three allegations. 1861 Ld. 
Brougham Brit , Const, xix. § 6. 356 An officer of the court 
takes the allegation, the libel, or the interrogatories. 

f 2 . A statement made in excuse; a plea ; the 
alleging of a reason. Obs. 

c 15x0 More Pic ns Wks, 1557, 27 Saye not thou lackcst 
myght, Suche allegacions foly it is to vse. 1589 Bp. Cooper 
Admon. 115 That the people .. did euer use such allegations 
for their owncexcuse. 1614 Raleigh Hist. Worldw. 431 This 
allegation of ’raggione del stato' did serue as well to up¬ 
hold, as . . to bring in this vile Idolatry'. x6xx R. Hawkins 
Voy. S. Sea (1847J * n casc he excuse himselfe with this 
allegation. 

3 . The action of asserting or affirming what one 
is prepared to prove j an assertion, affirmation, 
averment. 

1532 More Confnt. TindaU Wks. 1537,507/1 To proue you 
the foly of that allegation. 1594 Plat Jrwell-ho. 1. 19 My 
former allegation, that those oysters are nourished with salt. 
1630 I.evett Bees U634) 63 This allegation is true: for I 
have often seene a hive cast a swarme, and within foure 
dayes cast another. 1658 Hramhall Consecr. Bish. xl 10 
The proofe of both these allegations. 1712 Steele Sped. 
No. 498 P3, 1 thought their allegations but reasonable. 1830 
I.yell Princ. Geol. (1875) I. 11. xxv. 644 Nor ought we to 
call the allegation in question. 1869 Gladstone Juv.M undi 
iii. 105 Without any allegation of a rigid uniformity. 

4 . esp. An assertion without proof, a mere as¬ 
sertion. 

*635 R. Bolton Affl. Consc. ii. 162 With unprofitable mix¬ 
tures of human allegations. 1775 Boswell Johnson xxiv. 
221 He also persevered in his wild allegation that he ques¬ 
tioned if there was a tree between Edinburgh and the Eng¬ 
lish border older than himself. 1856 E. Bond Russia in 
16 th c. (Hakl. Soc.) Introd. 79 The specious allegation that 
* the whole country' of Russia was not able to receave so 
much of English commodities as wear now brought.' 1870 
Daily Xews 25 July 5 The allegation of an excited orator. 

+ 5 . The action of citing or quoting (a document 
or author); the matter cited or quoted ; citation, 

I quotation. ? Obs. 

1561 T. N[orton] tr. Cablin's Inst. iv. xvl (1634'' 663 Bap- 
tisme of infants lis] proved by allegations brought to dis¬ 
prove it. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 120 'I he bare allegation 
of Aristotles words. 1671 Flavel Fount. Ltfe ix. 23 Which 
words are an allegation out of Moses. 1673 Penn Chr. 
Quaker xv. 569 The Allegation of that Scripture against us 

■ Also by confusion for Alligation, q.v. 
Alienator, ohs. form of Alligator. 

+ A'Uegator. Obs. [n. of agent f. L. allegdt- 
ppl. stem of allegd-re: sec Allege^. 2 and -or.] 

, lie who alleges or affirms. 

1681 Relig. t ier. 8: 'Tis not the first time that Holy Scrip¬ 
ture hath been the Argument when the destruction of the 
Allegaiour hath proved the consequence. 

tAlle'ge, vA Obs.; also 4-5 alegge, allege, 
4-fi allegge, 5 alledge, 0 alege. [a. OFr. alcgc-r, 
alegier (14th c. allegcr) L. allevid-re to lighten, 
f. al- — ad- to + lev is light. Cf. Pr. aleujar, It. alleg- 
giarc, and L. abbreviat e, Fr. abreger\ see Abridge.] 

1 . To lighten (one) of any burden. 

YX340 IIampole Pr. Consc. 3894 Pardon . . sal avail, 
To allege )>air saules of payne. c 1450 Lydg. MassBk. (1879) 
394 Ffor to alleggen the wery lemys of her grete berthene. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 266/3 He felte hym a ly'tell alledged 
and eased of his payne. 

2 . To lighten, alleviate, diminish (a burden, grief, 
pain) ; or to abridge the duration of a trouble. 

1382 Wyclif Is. ix. 1 The firste tyme is aleggid, or tnaad 
ti^t, the lond of Zabulon. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. 
VII. 195, I pray 30W now ]>at 3e allegge \allevietis] my 
tourmentes. c 1400 Rom. Rose 2588, I wolde this thought 
wolde come ageyne. For it allcggith welle my peyne. 1481 
Caxton Myrr. 1. v. x8 They setted not of mete and drynke, 
but for talegge their hungre and thurste. 1530 Palsgr. 
420/2, I alege, I lyghten or comforte. Je alege; I allevyate, 
I make lyght the mynde or body. Je allege. 

•jin this sense now represented by Allay v . 1 The 
infinitive and certain other parts of these two vbs. 
were formally identical in ME., and when alcggcn, 
OIC. alecgan, was levelled to aleyc, allay (as ex¬ 
plained under that vb.), this was also substituted 
for alcggcn = OFr. alegier, giving the modem ‘to 
allay hunger, pain, grief, fear’: see Allay' vJ II. 
Spenser has alegge as an archaism for allay: 

1579 Spenser Shtph. Cal. Mar., The joyous time now 
nigheth fast, That shall alegge this bitter blast. 

Allege (ale d3), vl 1 Forms : 3-5 alegg-e, 
aleg-e, 4-6 allegge, 5-9 alledge, 5-6 adledge, 
6-7 alledg, aleage, alleago, alleadg, alleadge, 
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ALLEGORICAL. 


4 - allege. [Though allege answers exactly in sense 
to L. allegdre and its Fr. adaptation alUguer , its 
soft g (d^) shows that it is not an adoption of this, 
which would have given allcague. But there was an 
OFr. esligier \—late L. *exliligdrc to clear at law, of 
which the Norm, form was aligier, alegier . This 
was latinized in England, as adlegidre , a word in 
regular use in the laws of the Norman kings (see 
Du Cange); and this adlegidre (as if f. ad legem) 
was evidently treated also as the equivalent of 
aleier (as if f. a let), the true OFr. descendant of 
L. allegdre (see Allay v$). Hence, in later AFr., 
alegier (aleger, alegger), and its Eng. adoption 
a lege, allege, though formally descended from ex- 
Itligare, were used as — D allegdre. (Cf. the tech¬ 
nical use of the latter in Roman Law, in * adlegare 
se ex servitute in ingenuitatem,’ to release oneself.. 
by adducing reasons.) As in Fr. the forensic alU- 
gner supplanted the popular aleier , so in Eng. 
allege took the place of Allay v.\ 

Connexion of alegier (i—*exlitigarc), aleier ('.—al¬ 
legdre), adlegidre , and alegge, allege : 

Tristan I. 3217 {Michch, Se devant lui sui alegie, Qui me 
voudroit ares sordire? Laws of Wrn. /, xxxix. § : (Schmid) 
Seit en la forfaiture le rei de xl sols, s'il ne pot aleier [Lat. 
nisi purgare m possit] que plus dreit fairc nel soul / bid. 
H. i, FrandgcnacompeIIatus<T<//<£vW sc in jure jurando \OE. 
HSige hine mid & 3 e] contra cum. 13 Rich. 11 , it. i, Si la 
chartre de mort de homme soit alegge devant qiconques 
Justices. Early transl. If a charter of the death of a man 
be alleadged before any justices.] 

1. To declare upon oath before a tribunal, to give 
testimony for or against; hence, to bring forward 
as a legal ground or plea, to plead. Obs. cxc.fg. 

c 1325 E. E. A llit. P. A. 702 For-]>y to corte quen >ou schal 
com . .her alle oure cause} schal be tryed, Alegge ryst. 
e 1330 Florice ^ Bl 689 >if lhai ought ajein wil allegge Hit 
uer nowt right jugement Withouten answere to acoupement. 
1413 Lydc. Pylgr. Sowle \. iL (1483) 3 Yf thou canst ought 
alledgen * that may be ageynst hym ■ come byfore the Juge. 
1540 T. Cromwell in Fills Orig. Lett. 11. II. 170, I haue 
no merits or ^ood works which I may alledge before thee. 
1605 Tkynse in Animadv. App. m The arguments ailedged 
agaynst Him by the Advocate. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 
293 ? i It was alledged against him that he had never any 
Success in his Undertakings. 1773 Burke Corr. (1844* 1 . 421 
All the arguments he alleges for his safety, 
b. with clause. 

c 1300 Beket 1306 And bad him answere for hir slat: and 
aleggi for him nou hit were, c 1400 Destr. Troy xxxju. 
13072 J>an alleggit the lede to the leue prinses, All ]>c derc 
J>at he did .. Was barly by biddyng of his bright goddes. 
1660 R.C0KE Power ff Sitbj. 201 The Clerk holdcth him to 
his Clergy’, allcadging that he ought not before them there, 
upon to answer. x7io Steele Tatler No. 256 * 1 The Prose¬ 
cutor alledged, That he was the Cadet of a very ancient 
Family. 1779 Johnson K. Prussia Wks. 1787 1 \. 542 Al¬ 
ledges that his predecessors had eojoyed this grant above a 
century. 

J c. absol. Obs. 

c 1440 Gesta Rorn.i 1879) 165 And yf we wolle thus alegge 
ayenstc be devil. i6a8 Hobbes Thucydides (1822 67 They 
alleged much to haue him, yet he deliuerd him not. 

2. To cite, quote (an author or his authority) for 
or against, arch. 

1366 Maundev. x. 119 Thei knowen alle the Bible, and the 
Psautere : and therfore Allegge thei so the Lettre. C1384 
Chaucer H.Farne 314 Non other auttour a-legge I. ^1386 
— Merck. T. 414 And for he wolde his longe tale abregge He 
wolde noon auctoritee allegge [tc r. alegge], c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. 33 And allege holy scripturis ajenst synnerys. 1541 
Barnes Wks. (1573) 209^ To whom I aunswered .. aleaging 
Saint Augustine for mee. 16x6 R. C. Times’ Whistle iii. 
885 ,1 can alleadge mine author for it. 1653 Milton Consid. 
Hirelings 59 With what face or conscience can they alleage 
Moses .. for tithes? 17*4 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Re/ig., To 
alledge the passages of tne Old Testament. 1878 R. W. Dale 
Led. Preaching v. 118 The greatest names can sometimes 
be alleged for opinions which are incredible. 

3. Hence gen. To plead as an excuse; to adduce 
or urge as reason. 

e 1440 Gesta Rom. (1879) 56 Whence j>e wise man saw bat, he 

f n to alegge resons. 1519 R. Paceih Ellis Orig. Lett. t. 56 
157 The Electors speke agaynst hym and allege reasons 
wbye he schulde noti be electidde. 1560 J. Daus tr. Slei- 
dan/s Comm. 107 b, He adledged certen causes, why it ought 
so to be. 1598 Yong Diana 209, I alleaged some excuses to 
the contrary. 1660 T. Stanley Hist. Philos. II. iil 16 Ter- 
tulHan alleadgeth another reason. 1762 Goldsm. Beau Nash. 
213 Refused to lend a farthing, alledging a former resolution 
against lending. 1835 Thirlwall Greece 1 . ix. 344 Sparta 
did not draw the sword till she had injuries ana insults to 
all edge. 

b. with clause. 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. Ill, Alleadging how much it would 
be for our credite and profile. 1622 Wither Philaretei 1633) 
688 Were she Vaine, she might alledge, *Twere her Sexes 
priviledge. 1741 Betterton in Oldys Eng. Stage iL 27 Al¬ 
ledging the greater the Temptation, the greater the Glory 
to resist. 1878 Seeley Stein 11 . 450 England would give 
nothing beyond arms and ammunition, alleging that her 
Spanish enterprise occupied her wholly. 

4. To advance (a statement) as being able to prove 
it; hence, to assert without proof; to affirm, pred icate. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xl 88 J>ei wol allegen also, quod 1 , 
and by be gospel preuen [il). 1494 Fabyas v. xcv. 69 But 
Policronica alledgyth y* honour vnto Vter Pendragon his 
brother. 1586 T. B. tr. La Primaudaye’s Fr. Acad. 11. 
[1594)27 Wee must not therefore alleadge anie imperfection 
in the creation of the woman. 1676 Clarendon Surr. Le¬ 


viathan 145 Who .. will ever venture lo alledg any matter I 
of fact that he is not sure of? 1690 Locke Hum. Underst. 
it. L (ed. 3) 44 But Men in love with their Opinions, may 
not only suppose what is in question, but alledge wrong 
matter of facL 1781 Gibbon Dec/. <$■ F. 111 . xlviii. 29 Where 
much is alleged, something must be true. 1879 H. Spencer 
Data o/Eth. iL $ 5.15 ] n neither case can conduct be alleged, 
b. with clause. \ 

1330 R. Brlnne 247 The kyng alegid thei were of his tre- 
sour. c 1425 Wyntoln Cron. \ 1. viii. 673 De mwnkys.. AI- 
legyd bat bat electyoun Fell to bame. 1551 Turner Herbal 
il 37 Some . . alledge . . that Cypros is the tre which is I 
called in Italy Ligustrum. 1711 Aoujson Sped. No. 267 ft 
Those who aflcdge it is not an Heroick Poem. 1794 Sulli¬ 
van lNat. 1 . 27 He alleges that there are several ele¬ 
mentary bodies, i860 Tyndall Giac. it. § 27. 379 It has t 
since l>cen alleged that ours was unnecessary labour 

+ Alle ge, v.z Obs. Form: 4 alegge. [ad. L. 
allegd-re to dispatch to, f. ad- = al- to + legate to 
dispatch, send.] In the phr. To allege prayer ( = 

L. allegdre preces) : to address prayer. 

1382 Wyclif IVisd. xviiL 21 A man . . bi encens preying 
aleggyng, wichstod to thewrathe [1388 He aleggide preier], 

Allegeable (aledsab’l), a. [f. Allkge + 
-able.] Capable of being alleged or adduced as ' 
evidence, authority, excuse, etc. 

1542 Henry VI 11 Declar. 206 The passing ouer of tyme .. 
is not allegable in prescription for the losse of any right. 
a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. »i6B8) 464 Not withstanding any 
reason alJedgable against it. u 1716 South 12 St rut. Wks, 
17 X 7 Y. 36 Is there so much as the least Shadow of excuse 
ailedgcable. [In Johnson and mod. Diets.] 

+ AUe geance l . Obs. Forms: 4-5 alegeance, 
-aunee, -eaunce, all-, allegg-, erron. allegiance, 
[a. OFr. alegeance , alejance, mod. allegiance, f. 
aleger to relieve : see Allege vA, and -a.n'ce.] Al¬ 
leviation, lightening, relief. 

1297 k. Glouc. 85 Mo and mo ]>c*r come for enlegcnnce to 
habbe ofheore wo. c 1315 Shorkham 42 Alleggaunce of his 
sennes. a 1400 Rdig. liet.es fr. Thornt. MS. 8 In lyghtenes 
and alegeance of baire sekenes. c 1400 Rom, Rose 4570 Scnde 
me socour or allegeaunce. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 11. viL 1 1534' 

43 b. And of his peyne feleth alegeauncc. 1483 Ca.xton 
i nto h vij, Alegeaunce of a ryght grete and heuy fardel. 

t AUegeance-. Obs. ox Sc. Forms: 4 alle- 
giauncc, 5 allegyaunce, 6 allegeaunce, 6 7 al- 
ledganee, -eance, allegeance. [f. Allege vf + 
-ante. Cf. 01*r. alegancc, alleganec, med.L. alle - 
gantia^allegdtio. Chiefly -Sc. after 1500.] The 
action of producing in court, of citing in evidence, 
or asserting as capable of proof ; allegation. 

c 1400 Apol.for Loll. 60 A jugc, }euing a Sen tens a}e7i a 
innocent man after allegiaunce & prouid, sinnib deadly. 

1410 N. I.OVE Bonaventurn’s Mirr. (Jibl»s MS. xxxix. 83 
Here lawgheb b 6 lollarde and scorneb holy chyrche in al- 
legcaunec ofsuche myraculci. 1502 ArnoldC‘///w/.i i8tt 119 
Callyng before vs the same partyes .. herd their complayniis 
com rauersies allegeauncis and greuauncis. 1548 Cornpl. St otl. 

31 Sic opinions andc allegeance suld nocht haue audiens 
amang cristin pepil. c 1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Find.Hamil¬ 
tons Wks. 1711, 230 Allcdgcances, of which they can give 
no reason. 1671 True Nou-Conf. Pref., How foolishly doth 
he second his allegeances? 1711 Countrey-Man s Let. 94 
The alledgcance of the said approbation .. is not only ground¬ 
less but utterly false. 

Allegeance, obs. variant of Allegiance. 
Alleged 'alc-dsd),///. a. [f. Allege v.- + -ed.] 

1 . Produced in court, brought forward or ad¬ 
duced as legal ground, or as a reason. 

16x3 Shaks. Hen. VIU, il. iv. 225 The sharp thorny points 
Of my alleadged reasons. 1689 Tryal of Bish. 26 The Fact 
alleadged in the Commitment. 1790 Paley Hor. Paul i, 4 
The coincidences alleged. 1840 Hoou Up Rhine 326 The 
alleged reason for my recall. 1844 Lever Tom Burke xxxiv. 
(1857) 324 The charges alleged against me. 

2 . Cited, quoted (properly as an authority). 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. hi. xviL 391 Poul also in his alleggid 
text 1559 Morwyng Evonymus Prcf., The authors alledged 
in this Boke. 1656 Bramhall Rep lie. iii. 149 The Author 
alledged, doth testifie. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. 
xxxvii. II. 334 Which Aristotle has so well illustrated in the 
passage alleged to you. 

3 . Asserted as capable of proof; hence, asserted 
but not yet proved ; or, asserted but not admitted. 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Rtb. 1 .111. 139 All the particulars 
alleadged. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 111 . 241 During his al¬ 
leged illness. 1855 H. Spencer Psychol. <1872) 1 . iv. iii. 4 20 
This alleged explanation ..is simply a disguised mode of 
shelving them as inexplicable. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. I. 
734 The alleged parentage of her son was generally doubted. 
Allegedly (ale-d^edli), adv. [f. prec.+ -LY-.] 
In an alleged manner, by way of assertion. 

1874 Rep. Vinttui Exhib. tv. 649 The creation of fresh marks 
allegedly superior, to the disadvantage of the existing ones. 

1 Alle'gement 1 , alegement. Obs. [a. OFr. 
al-, allegeme?it, f. aleger to lighten: see Allege t ’. 1 
and -ment.] Lightening, alleviation, relief. 

r 1400 Rom. Rose 1890 A precious oynement. . to yeve 
alegement Upon the woundes. 1413 Lydg. Sotvle 

(Wright) To don allegementis To tTolkes whiche be not 
glade. 1483 Caxtos Gold. Leg. 235/4 It dyd hym none a- 
legement. 1485— Chas. Gt. 97 Grete alegement of tormente. 

Allegement 2 (ale'd^ment). [f. Allege v . 2 + 
-ment.j The act of alleging, allegation, affirmation. 

15x6 Plumpton Corr. 217 The Counsel! derccteth proses 
against them. Howbcyt, I made aledgment for your mas¬ 
tership. 1634 Sanderson 21 Serm. Ad. Mag. iiL (1673) 284 
They come to Samuel with many complaints and alledg- 
ments in their mouths 1660 H. More My si. Godl.x it. iii. 
2S0 The second Alledgemeot.. is still more frivolous. 1831 


Heidiger Didoniad 11. 49 'Woman loves power/ is a well- 
known allegement. 

Alleger (ale d^aj). Also 6 alledger, 7 -eadger. 
[f. Allege v 2 + -erL] One who alleges, or cites. 

1579 W. Fulke //eskins s Pari. 64 A long speache . . 
against M. Heskins the alledger of it. 1624 Gatakf.r Tran- 
subs taut. 67 This allcadger of him fareth as iil as in the 
former allegation. <7x691 Boyle (J.) The narrative, if we be¬ 
lieve it as confidently as the famous alleger of it appears 
to do. 

Allegiance (alrdgans, alrd^ans). Forms: 4-5 
al- allegeaunce, alie- alligiaunee, 5 alegeawns, 
6 allegians, -ganco, -giauns, -gyaunce, 6-7 al- 
leagiance, allegeance, 7 aleige-, alleageance, 
6- allegiance. [A derivative of Liege, q.v., OFr. 
lige, liege, late L. ligius : whence OFr. ligancc, 
ligcance, lige rice (Cotgr.) ; med.L. ligian/ia, lige an- 
lia, ligentia, ligantia (erroneously associated with 
ligdre to bind); ME. ligeaumc , ‘llcgeance. Of the 
latter, allegiance , 14th c. alegeaunce , was orig. 
merely a variation, the a - being prefixed peril, 
through confusing the word with another legal 
term, Allegeance-, with which it was, at first, 
formally identical. The word was of Eng. forma¬ 
tion, med.L. allegianlia being formed on it, and 
mod. l*'r. allegeance according to Littre and Diez 
adopted from Eng.] 

11 . The relation of a liege lord ; lordship. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy vi. 2326 Yff it like your Aliegiaunce, 
bat I, your lefc son, Be sent. . it shall vs wele like. Ibid. 
xm. 8909 And his alligiaunee Idly I will loutc to. T1425 
Wynt u\ s Cron. \ tt. viii. 14 Hys Lord be detful alegeawns. 

2 . The relation or duties of a liege-rnan to his 
liege-lord ; the tie or obligation of a subject to his 
sovereign, or government. 

1399 Lanol. Rich. Rt'dcless 1.9 Of alegeaunce now lerneth 
a lesson ober tweyne Wherby it stand ith and stablithc inoste. 
1494 I abyan vh. 324 He had, contrary his allegeaunce, made 
homage vnto Lewy>. 1588 Greene Pandc±to <1607 7 To 

diswadc his subiects from tlieir allegance. 1593 Siiaks. 
2 Hen. VI, x. i. 179 Hast thou not sworne Allegeance unto 
me? 1651 Hobbes Lexiath. 1. xii. 60 Subjects may be freed 
from their Alleageance. 1768 Blackstonf. Comm. I. 1. x. 
284 Natural allegiance is therefore perpetual. 1824 Dibdin 
1 .Hr. Comp. 115 'lo take the oaths of allegiance and supre¬ 
macy. 1845 Stephen Laws of Eng. II. 399 We shall now 
pass from the duties of the sovereign to those which are 
owing to him from his people, and which are comprehended 
in the single word allegiance. 

3 . fig. The recognition of the claims which any¬ 
thing has to our resj>cct and duty. 

1732 Pope Ess. Man 111.235 Love all the faith, and all lit’ 
allegiance ihen, 1808 Scott Marnt. la Nor to that lady 
free alone Did the gay king allegiance own. 1830 Sir I. 
II i.KSCHt.L Cituti. Nat. Phil. 27 '1 heir allegiance so to speak 
to natural science. 1851 Helps Friends in C. I. 22 't here 
is something to w hich a man owes a larger allegiance than 
to any human affection. 

Allegiance, variant of Allegeance 1 , Obs. 
Allegiancy (alrd.^ansij. [var. of prec.: see 
-ncy. C(. abundancy.] - Allegiance. 

1643 Prynnk Romes Master-Piece cd. 2 28 To seduce 
him from his Alegiancy. 1881 W. Aluncham in A then stum 
C Aug. 175/1 He Be shot who wavers in allegiancy. 

Allegiant .al/d,7 ; ant , a. [f. Allegiance, on 
analogy of adjs. in -ant accompanying sbs. in 
-a.vce.] Giving allegiance, loyal. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIU, in. ii. 176, I can nothing render but 
Allegiant thankes. 1848 Blackioood's Mag. LXIV. 227 He 
proved anything but allegiant to Shakspeare. 1854 Pax • 
.mure Angel in House !. 1. xii. The wretch, w hom.. His own 
allegiant thoughts despise. 

t Alleging, vld. sb.^ Obs. [f. Allege vA + 
-1NG 1 .] The action of making lighter; alleviation. 
c 1450 Lonelicm Grail 1 iii. 245 In aleggeng of my peyne. 

Alleging fale'd^in), vbl. sb 2 [f. Allege v.‘- + 
-ing L] The action of adducing as evidence; citing, 
quoting; the making of an assertion. 

1531 Dial. Laws of Eng. 11. 1.11638* 155 lf suc h alleagings 
should be accepted in the law. 1533 Frith Agst. Rastell 
1x8291231 'Hiis alleging of Paul for the establishing of the 
law. Mod. After alleging his experience. 

Allegoric (ad/ggrik), a.\ also 4 -ik, 7 -ick. 
[a. Fr. allegorique, ad. L. allegoric-tts, a. Gr. d\krj- 
yopuc-6s: see Allegory and -ic.] Of or pertaining 
to allegory; of the nature of an allegory; consti¬ 
tuting or containing an allegory. 

1388 Wyclif Is. Pro!., ‘Literal' ether historial vndur. 
stondyng techith what thing is don; allegorik techith what 
we owen for to bileue. 1549 Cotnpl. Scotl. iv. (1873) 29 lhat 
passage of the text nedis nocht ane alligoric expositione- 
167X M ilton P. R. iv. 389 A kingdom they portend thee, but 
what kingdom, Real or allegonck, 1 discern not. 1762 H. 
Walpole Vertue’s A need. Paint.* 1786)!. 234 Having painted 
an allegoric piece of Strength vanquished by Wisdom. 1859 
DeQuincey Lessing Wks. XIII. 281 Allegoric personages; 
that is, impersonated abstractions expounded by emblems. 

Allegorical (3el/&rrikal), a. [f. prec. + -AL J .] 
Of or belonging to allegory ; consisting of, formed 
by, or occurring in allegory. 

1528 Tynoale Obed. Chr. Man Wks. I. 303 They divide 
the scripture into four senses, the literal, tropological, alle- 
gorical, and anagogicah 1577 Vautroullier lr. Luther's 
Ep. Gal. 2:7 Sina the allegorical Agar. 1657 J. Smith 
My it. Rhet. 5 An Allegorical signification: as, when Peter by 
the Arke of Noah, signifies Baptism. 1756 Burke Subl. ff B. 
Wks. I. 167 Its chimeras, its harpies, its allegorical figures 
are grand 1829 Carlyle: Misc. 11857) L *72 Quitting this 
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idle allegorical vein. 1841 Spalding Italy 11 . 24 Heathen 
deities and allegorical personages appear in a kind of drama. 

Allegorically (oel/gp-rikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In an allegoric or allegorical manner; by 
way of, or by means of, allegory; figuratively. • 
1577 tr - Bulling**** Decades (1502)330 Some..thinke it 
very profitable and an excellent thing to construe Homer 
and Virgil allegorically. 1641 15 rath wait Engl. Genii. 102 
in many places are wee allegorically and not literally to 
cleave to the Text. 1774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
Dissert. 111.(1840) I. 200 Writers who affect to interpret alle¬ 
gorically. 1859 Masson Milton 1 . 542 An acted pageant, 
with speeches, etc by persons allegorically dressed. 

Allegoricalness (cel/gprikalnes). U)bs.— 0 [f. 
as prec. + -ness.] The quality of being allegorical. 
1731 in Bailey; whence in Johnson. 

t A'llegorism. Obs. rare— l . [f. Allegorize. 
Cf. baptize, baptism. Sec -ize.] The completed 
process or result of allegorizing. 

1567 Jewel Def. Apol. 477 We need not condemne him as 
an Heretike, which would be pleasant in his allegorisme. 

Allegorist (ns l/gorist). [f. Allegorize : ef. 
baptize, baptist. See -J.st.] One who constructs 
allegories, or writes allegorically ; rarely, one who 
expounds allegorically. 

1684 T. Burnet Theor. Earth iii. 49 1 1 cannot be understood 
.. a> these allegorists pretend. 1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope 
(1782) II. § 8. 34 The pencil of Spenser is as powerful as that 
of Rubens, his brother allegorist. 1841 D'Ishaeli Amen. 
Lit. {18591 II. 123 Every tale is accompanied by the gloss of 
a pious allegorist. 1849 M acaulay/Z/VA Eng. 11 .228 Bunyan 
is., decidedly the first of allegorists. 

t Allegorister, rare- 1 , [f. prec. + -hr 1 , an 
unnecessary agential termination. Cf. chorist-cr, 
barrister.] = Allegorist. 

1841 D*Israeli Amen. Lit. (1859) II. 125 In a lengthened 
allegory .. the allegorister tires of his allegory. 

Allegorization (a-'l/gpraiz^Jan;. [f. Allegor¬ 
ize, as if ad. L. *al/egorizutwn - em, n. of action f. 
a/legorizd-re : see -atio>\] Allegorical represent¬ 
ation or interpretation. 

1846 Orote Greece I. 1. xvi. 563 Proclus is full of similar 
allegorisation both of Homer and Heriod. 1859 De Quincey 
Lessing Wks. XIII. 2S1 Temperance and Constancy, are 
simply impersonated abstractions and not ailegorizations. 

Allegorize (K'lfgoraiz), v. [a. Fr. allegorise-r ; 
ad. L. allcgorizdre, f. Gr.dAA^yopia (see Allegory', 
an analogous form to prophetTzdrc, evangelizdre , 
etc., f. assumed Or. *aWiffopifav: sec -ize.] 

1 . trans. To make or treat (a thing' as allegorical; 
to turn it into, or explain it as, an allegory. 

1596 Haringtox Met am. Ajax 6, 1 will not spend time to 
allegorize this story. 1678 Ccowortm fntell. Syst. 316 Plu¬ 
tarch and Synesms Allegorized those Egyptian Fables of 
Isis and Osiris, the one to a Philosophical, the other to a 
Political sence. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. 81 The 
Jews began to allegorize their sacred books. x88* Farrar 
Early Chr. I. 104 His attempt to allegorise the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals. 

2 . intr. a. To give allegoric explanations, to 
expound allegorically, b. To construct, or utter, 
allegories. 

1581 Fulke Agst. Allen 223 (T.) After his manner he alle- 
gorizeth upon the sacrifices of the law. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 1300 The Greeks allegorize that Saturne is 
time, Juno the aire. 1781 Priestley Corr. Chr. I. 1.24 One 
method of allegorizing.. took its rise in the East. 1875 
Masson iVontssv., Shelley\ etc. 239 Some writers are not 
moved to allegorize so easily as others. 

3 . To allegorize (a person) out of (anything) ; to 
take away from by the use of allegory. To alle- 
gorize (a thing) away : to get rid of by means 
of allegory. Wbs. 

1667 E. Chamrerlayne Stale Gt. Brit. 1. 111. 1.(1743) 150 
Charged with allegorising away the whole History of the 
Crucifixion. 1678 Cudworth Intcll. Syst. 795 Our High- 
flown Enthusiasts.. quite Allegorize away., the Outward 
Resurrection of the Body. 1726 Penn Tracts Wks. I. 583 
To Allegorize Christ out of His Divinity. 

Alleg orizer (ae-l/gorebzaj). [f. prec. + -erL] 
One who allegorizes; a. who expounds allegori¬ 
cally; b. who speaks in allegories. 

1677 R. Gilpin Daemon. Sac. (1867) 165 The allegorizers 
and inventors of mysteries .. are ravished with the discovery 
of a new nothing. 1736 Coventry Phil. Conv.y. ( T.) The 
Stoick philosophers, .were great allegorizers in their theology. 
1824 Coleridge A ids to Rejl. (1848; I. 254 The fond humour 
of the mystic divines, and allegorizers of Holy Writ. 

Allegorizing (arl/gorai zig), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + riNG 1 .] The treatment or expounding of 
anything as an allegory ; the using of allegories. 

1579 W. Fulke Heskini's Pari, u His wicked allegorizing 
vpon the scriptures. 1677 R. Gilpin Daemon. Sac. (1867) 164 
Upon the occasion of Origen’s allegorizing. 1751 Jortin 
Serm. (1771) I. i. 2 The Pagan Philosophers fell into the 
Allegorizing way. 1880 Saintsrury in Academy 3 Jan. 6/1 
The open allegorising which simply makes use of the un- 
familiar appliances to tell a familiar story. 

Allegorizing (re-l/gorahzig), ppl. a. [f. as 
prec. +-ING 2 .] Converting into or treating as an 
allegory. 

1860 Elucott Life of our Lord viii. 405 The interesting, 
but too minutely allegoriiing comments of Augustine. 

Allegory (oel/gori). Forms: 4-7 aUegorie, 
5-6 allegory©, 6- allegory, [ad. L. allegoria, a. 
Gr. dWrjyopia, lit. speaking otherwise than one 
seems to speak, f. dAAos other + -dyopia speak¬ 


ing ; cf. ayopfvcu to speak, orig. to harangue, f. 
ayopd the public assembly. Cf. Fr. allegoric , perh. 
the direct source of the Eng. The L. allegoria was 
occas. used unchanged in 16th c.] 

1 . Description of a subject under the guise of 
some other subject of aptly suggestive resemblance. 

138a Wyclif Gal. iv. 24 The whiche thingis ben £eid by 
allegoric, or goostly vmiirstondinge [ Vulg. per allegoriam). 
1477 Earl Rivers iCaxton) Dictes 66 The sayd Platon dide 
teche hissapyence by alle^orye. 1589 Puttenham Eng.Poesie 
(1869) 196 Properly and in his principall vertue Allegoria Is 
when wc do speake in sence translatiue and wrested from 
the owne signification, neucrtheles.se applied to another not 
altogether contrary, but hauing much conueniencie with it. 
1712 Parnell Sped. No. 501 p 1 Some of the finest composi¬ 
tions among the ancients are in allegory. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes (1858)207 Allegory and Poetic Delineation, as I said 
ahove, cannot be religious Faith, 
b. att rib. 

1531 More Con/nt. Tindale Wks. 1557,415/1 These hcre- 
tikes nowe not onely rob the churche in an allcgorye sense. 
— A ns tv. Frith 835/1 The wordes of Chryste might beside 
the Iyttarall sence bee vnderstanden in an allegorye. 

2 . An instance of such description ; a figurative 
sentence, discourse, or narrative, in which properties 
and circumstances attributed to the apparent sub¬ 
ject really refer to the subject they are meant to 
suggest; an extended or continued metaphor. 

*534 Moke On the Passioti Wks. 1557,1340/1 It might be 
taken for an allegory or some other trope or figure. 1577 
Vautroullier tr. Luther's Ep. Gat. 149 The allegorte of the 
two sonnes of Abraham, lsaacke and Ismael. 1611 Bible 
Gal. iv. 24 Which things are an Allegoric. 1751 Johnson 
Rambl. No. 176 p 11 They discover in every passage.. some 
artful allegory. 1846 T. Wright Mid. Ages II. xix. 257 
The spirited and extremely popular political allegory of the 
4 Vision of Piers Ploughman.’ 

3 . An allegorical representation ; an emblem. 

a 1639 W. Wiiateley Protot. i. xi. (*640) 154 These two 
mothers and the children borne of them were allegories, that 
is, figures of some other thing mystically signified by them. 
1769 Burke State .Vat. Wks. II. 134 Procrustes .. with his 
iron bed, the allegory of his government. 1882 Mrs. Pit¬ 
man Mission Life in Greece 30 That Hercules is only an 
allegory of the sun. 

t A llegory, v. Ohs. [f. the sb. Perh. misprint 
for allegorize .] To Allegorize. 

1554 Whitgift Defense 571 R.) Some do allegorie vpon 
this place, saying that Christ is lifted vp by the preaching of 
the gospell. 

II Alle grenient, adv. [Fr. allegrcmcut, f. al- 
llgre : see next.] In a lively manner, briskly, gaily. 

1604-9 Donne Let. in U'ks. 1839 VI. 322 Make therefore to 
yourself some Mark and go towards it Allegremcnt. 

II Allegresse (akgre’s, ad/gre*s). \Yr.allegresse, 
n. of state f. altigre L. alder em for dlaercm , acc. 
of alaecr brisk, sprightly : see Alacrity and -es.se.] 
Gaiety, glarisomuncss. 

1652 Urquhart Jeiifel Wks. 1834, 223 They raised their 
shouts of allegress up to the very heavens. 1853 Ch. 
Auchester III. 170 He .. glanced into the room with an air 
of allegresse to bid me adieu. 1878 J. Payne Lautrec , 
Hymning the golden allegresse Of wedded love. 

II Allegretto (allegretto), a. Mus. [It., dim. of 
Allegro.] Somewhat brisk ; less brisk than 4 al¬ 
legro.' (Used also as adv. and sb. ; cf. next.) 

1879 [See Allemande 2). * 

II Allegro (It. allegro), a., adv., and sb. [It. 
allegro , irreg. rupr. of L. aldcrcm for dlaercm, acc. 
of dlaecr brisk.] 

A. adj. In orig. It. sense : Lively, gay, merry. 

1632 Milton (titles L’Allegro. 

B. adv. and adj. Music. Brisk, lively, quick ; 
one of the five grades of musical pace and character, 
being the quickest except presto. Used advb. in 
directions as 4 to be taken allegro and adject, as 
*allegro time.’ 

1721 Bailey, Allegro, a Term in Musick when the Move¬ 
ment is quick. 

Ilcnce, C. sb. A movement in allegro time. 

? 1777 J. Skinner Tullochg ., Their allegros and a’ the rest. 
They canna please a Scottish taste, Compared wi' Tulloch- 
gorum. 1875 Ouse LEY Mus. Form xi. 52 The first move¬ 
ment of a symphony is usually an allegro, a tolerably brisk 
piece. 

Alleleu (rel/li#?*). ttottee-wd. An outcry. 

1865 Cari.vi.e Fredk. Gt. 1 .1. v. 40 The universal alleleu of 
female hysterics. 

Alleluia (ari/lb/da), ini. and sbd [a. L. Alle¬ 
luia, a. Gr. dWrjXovia, the Septuagint representa¬ 
tion of Hcb. nn^n hallelu-ydh , i.e. praise ye 
Jah or Jehovah, now more commonly written as 
in the A.V. of the O.T., H allele jah] An ex¬ 
clamation meaning ‘ Praise the Lord,’ which oc¬ 
curs in many psalms and anthems. Hence , A song 
of praise to God. 

138* Wyclif Rev. xix. 6 A vois of a greet trtimpe.. seiynge 
alleluya [Tindale Alleluya, JR hem. Allelu-ia, 1611 Alleluia], 
*398 Trevisa tr. Barth. De P. R. ix. xxviii. (1495) 364 At 
Ester Alleluya is songe. <*1400 Epiph. (Turnh. 1843) 1880 
They song all ther with myld chere Aleluya with vocys soo 
elere. 1691 J. Norris Pract. Disc. 121 The Burthen of whose 
Devotion lay in Anthems and Alleluiahs. 1864 Engel Mus. 
Anc. Nat. 99 Trilling the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth .. is all that constitutes the Alleluia of the ancients. 

Alleluia sb.- Obs. or dial. [‘ Bears 

the same name in Ger., Fr., It., Sp.' Prior. Etymon 


uncertain ; see the quotations.] The wood sorrel 
(Oxalis Aeeiosella). 

*543 Traheron Vigo (1586)430 Alleyluya .. a kind of three 
leaved grasse, which is sowre in tast. 1551 Turner Herbal 
11. 74 Oxys..is called alleluya, because it apperelb about 
Easter, when Alleluya is song agayn, or wodsore: but it 
shuld be called wodsour or sore!!. 166* More Ant id. agst. 
Ath. ii. vi. (1712) 57 The Leaf of Balm, and of Alleluia or 
Wood-Sorrel .. are CardiacnL 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet., 
Cucfccnu-Bread, or Alleluia. 1830 Withering in Britten 
Plant-n. s.v., Alleluia , probably from its being called in the 
South of Italy fut/ola, whence also its officinal nam tLuzula. 

Alleluiatic (tel/lb 7 i|ae tik\ a. [ad. L. alle - 
luiatic-us {.alleluia, after drama, dramatic-us, etc.] 
Of or pertaining to the Alleluia or Hallelujah. 

[1639 Ussher Brit. Eccl. xi. Wks. 1847 V. 381 Celebratissi- 
mam victoriam Alleluiaticam.] 1844 St. German in Eng. 
Saints xiv. 158 Which goes in history by the name of the 
Alleluiatic Victory [when the Britons under Germanus by 
shouting Hallelujah gained a bloodless victory over the 
Pagan Saxons and Piets]. 18.. W. Staunton Eccl. Diet. 
(ed. 4) App. 3, Alleluiatic Sequence, the hymn beginning with 
the words 1 The strain upraise.* 

t Allelykely, adv. Obs. [comb, of All adv. + 
Likely or perh. for a/ihe-lyi] Equally. 

1440 Promp. Pan*., Allelykely, or euynly (v.r. a lyke wyse, 
or euynly i. Equal iter. 

II Allemande (aDmarrd, -ma-nd, seriemtend, 
sedmamd). [a. mod.Fr. allemande German (sc. 
dance). For the various historical forms under 
which the word was formerly englished, see Alma in.] 

1 . A name given to various German dances. 

1775 Sheridan Rivals itt.iv. 130 These outlandish heathen 
allemandes and cotillons are quite beyond me! a 1790 in 
Scots Songs II. 56 The Spaniards dance fandangos well, 
Mynheer an all’mand prances. 1883 C. Phelps in Harpeds 
Mag. Jan. 284/r What pressure of hands was exchanged 
when bandy authorized ‘alamaneje left *! 

2 . A piece of music forming one of the move¬ 
ments of the Suite. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. mmlxxxi/4 Airs for the Violin, To wit, 
Preludes, Fuges, Allmands, Sarabands. 1833 Penny Cycl. 
I. 346 Handel, and other composers of his period.. never in¬ 
tended their allemandes to be so fast as they are performed 
by modern players. 1879 E. Prout in Grove Mus. Diet. I. 
55/2 The allemande is a piece of moderate rapidity—about an 
allegretto—in common time. 

Allemontite (iclcmpnioit). Min. [f. Alle- 
mont, in Dauphin^, where found + *ite.] A native 
alloy of antimony and arsenic; Arsenical antimony. 

1837-80 Dana Min. 18, Allemontite .. Color tin-white, or 
reddish-gray. 

Allenarly (alcnarli), adv. north, dial, and Sc. 
Forms ; 4 7 ail vnerlyve, 6 alanerly, 6-7 allaner- 
lie, 6-S allenerly, 6- allonarly. [f. All adv. + 
Anerly singly.] 

1 . Solitarily, alone ; only, solely, merely. (Still 
in Sc. law*.) 

1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 4 Allanerly J>ay may ioye in Ihcsu 
bat lufes hym in pis lyfe. 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 281 That 
ne wald cum all-ancrfy For to spek with him priuely. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scotl. (1858) I. 216 Thus am 1 left allanerlie 
allonc. 1549 Compl. Scotl. 3 j>our grace deseruis nocht to 
be callit ane nobil, alanerly tnrocht }our verteouse verkis. 
<*1565 R. Lindsay Hist. Scotl (1728) 37 Ambitiousness com- 
eth never of God, but allenarly of the devil. 1687 Royal 
Prod in Lond.Gaz. mmccxxi 3 To accept of Our Indulgence 
allanerly, and none other. 1711 C.M. Lett.to Curat,' Tis 
all the Child of his own Fancy allenerly. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi xxxix. 308 On whilk.. the gospel shineth allenarly, 
and leaveth the rest of the world in utter darkness. 

2 . adj., Only, sole. 

1533 Bellendene Livy (1822) 1 .86 His empire.. was under 
the governance of ane allanerly persoun. 1587 IIounshed 
Scot. Chron. ti8o6) 11 . 51 James our second and allanerlie son. 

Allene, synonym of Allylene. 
t Alle niate, V. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. al-=ad- to 
+ lenis soft, gentle. Formed on the analogy of 
abbreviate, alleviate, etc., against Latin usage which 
made the vb. lenire.] To soften, render gentle. 

1620 Venser Via Recta ii. 34' Drunkennesse doth (as 
they say).. alleniate and make quiet the animall powers. 
164a Rogers Naaman 45 How doth the Lord turne the eies 
of Crocodiles, to Doves eies, allcoiate, and draw the hearts 
of fathers to the children. 

Aller, obs. gen. pi. of All (see All D.), and 
obs. form of Alder sbd 
Allerion, variant of Aleriox. 
t ATlevate, V. Obs. rare— l . [f. L. allrcdt- ppl. 
stem of allevare ; see Alleve.] To raise up, lift. 
Used also for Allf.viate. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph„ Allrrate , asswage, or make more 
easie and light. 1696 Monw masters all Things (1698) 39 
He scarce can allevate his Feet off Ground, 
t AUeva*tion, Obs. rare, [ad L.allrjation-em 
a raising up, an alleviating, f. allevare : see Al- 
levk.] = Alleviation (for w hich, in the second in¬ 
stance, it may be a misprA. 

1502 Ord. Cryst. Men (W. de Worde) tv. iii. (1506)170 And 
this alleuacyon they fynde by certayne operacyons. 1689 
Myst. Iniq. 40 That an explanation of these Impositions, and 
such A He vat ions, be allowed to the tenderly Considerate. 

+Alle*ve, v. Obs. In 6 aleive. [prop, alrve, a. 
OFr. alrvc-ri-L. adlallevare, to lift up, raise, 
relieve, lighten, f. ad to + /evdre to raise (cf. levts 
light).] To relieve, alleviate. 

a 1546 Earl Surrey Lett. xxv i. (R.) To th’ intent his ma¬ 
jesty's charges might be aleived. 
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t Allevement. Obs. Also 6 aleave-. [a. OFr. 
alevement , f. alcver : see prec. and -ment.] Relief, 
alleviation. 

1599 Solution 4 Pet's, u. in HazL Dodsl ., Yet this is some 
allevement \v.r. aleavement] to my sorrow. 

Alleve^n, -the, obs. forms of Eleven, -til 
t Alle*viate, ///. a. Obs. [ad. L. alleviates, 
pa. pple. of allevid-re to lighten, f. al- = ad- to + 
levis light. Used for some time as pa. pple.] 

1 . Lightened in weight. 

1471 RiPLEYCwr/.W/M.in Ashm. i6s2,v.xxxix. 157 Pursy*, 
wyth pounds so aggravate, Whych by Phylosophy be now 
allevyat. 

2 . Extenuated, palliated. 

1671 True Non-Conf. 34 That which you call cruelty.. will 
quickly be alleviat to moderation. 

Alleviate (alrvij^t), v. [f. prec. 'Reckoned 
byHeylin, in 1656, among uncouth and unusual 
words.’ Todd.] 

f 1 . To make lighter, diminish the weight of. Obs. 
1665 6 Phil. Trans. I. 157 Such as have exact Wheel* 
Barometers tnay try whether Odors or Fumes do alleviate 
the Air. 

2 . To lighten, or render more tolerable, or endur¬ 
able ; to relieve, mitigate. 

1538 Pavneli. tr. Salemes Regiment 22 Milk .. alleviatetji 
the griefes of the breast, a 1656 Bp. Hall Balm of Gil, i. 

§ ii. (1863!6 To alleviate the sorrows of their heavy partners. 
171a Steele Sped. No. 450 P3, 1 .. found means to alleviate, 
and at last conquer my Affliction. 1871 Napheys Prevent. 
Pis. in. ii. 619 To alleviate the sufferings of the invalid. 1876 
Mozi.p.y Uttiv.Serm.v. 120 Hope alleviates the sorrow of 
that home. 

13 . To lighten the gravity of (an offence); to ex¬ 
tenuate, palliate. Obs. 

1768 Blackstone Comm. IV. 15 The violence of passion, or 
temptation, may sometimes alleviate a crime. 1777 R. Wat¬ 
son Philip II \1793)'ll. xiv. 181 They began to alleviate the 
outrages of the soldiers. 

Alleviated (airvi^ted), ///. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed.] Lightened, mitigated. 

179a Cowper Lett. 25 Nov. Wks. 1876, 405 My melancholy 
seemed a little alleviated for a few days. 188a Beecher 
Chr. World Pul fit 13 Nov. 6 My father's public teaching 
may he called alleviated Calvinism. 

Alleviating (alrvii^tig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-1NG L] The action of making lighter, less grave, 
or less severe. (Mostly gerundial.) 

1691 Ray Creation (1714* i^lThesc] conduce much to the 
alleviating the body ana facilitating the flight! of birds). 1757 
Johnson Rambl. No. 183 p 2 The hope of alleviating the 
sense of our disparity. 1758 — Idler No. 31 ? 11 The misery 
.. he has many means of alleviating. 

Alleviating (alf vi,<fltig),///. a. [f. as prec. +• 
-in*g*.] Lightening, mitigating, extenuating. 

1789 Bentham Princ. Legist xi. 5 42 The alleviating cir¬ 
cumstance is only a matter of presumption. 

^ Alleviation [n. of action f. Al¬ 

leviate, as if ad. L. ^alleviation -<r///.] The action 
of lightening weight, gravity, severity, or pain ; 
relief, mitigation. 

1625 J. Hart Attat. Ur.\. ii. 31 The disease gave her some 
reasonable time of intermission, with some allegation of the 
accidents, 1646 Sir T. BaowNE Pseud, Fp. 270 Alleviation 
of spirits., may also ensue. 1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 76 
75 ft has always been considered as an alleviation of misery 
not to suffer alone. 1771 Antiq. Sarisb. 4 Small Alleviation 
of the yoke of Servitude. 1833 1 . Taylok Fanat. vi. 195 Some 
grateful alleviation of the inward torment. 1876 Freeman 
Norm.Conq . I. App.662 An alleviation of the heavy imposts 
under which the people groaned. 

Alleviative (alrvietiv), a. and sb. rare. [f. 
alleviat• ppl. stem of allevidre (see Alleviate) + 
-IVK.] 

A. adj. Of an alleviating nature or tendency. 

B. sb. That which tends to alleviate; a palliative. 

167a Corah’s Doom i26(T.) Some cheering alleviatiue to 

lads kept in pure slavery to a few Greek and Latin words. 

Alleviator (alrvi^taj). [f. Alleviate r -oit, 
as if a. L. * alleviator n. of agent f. allevidre.'] He 
who, or that which, alleviates; a lightener, or re¬ 
liever. 

1811 Lamb On being Hanged Wks. 560 That kindest al* 
leviator of human miseries, a 1823 Combe in Hajf-hrs. 
Authors II. 1 28 A powerful alleviator of the fatigue of walk¬ 
ing. 188a Cornh. Mag. Feb. 157 An alleviator of the evils 
ofnis individual life. 

Alleviatory (alrvictari), a. [f. Alleviate + 
-out ; after L. adjs. in - onus , f. agent-nouns in -OR.] 
Having the attribute of relieving. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk.Gt. X. xxi. ix. 183 The chief Berlin 
Doctor .. began some alleviatory treatment. 

Allevin, obs. form of Eleven. 
t Alle*vy, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. Fr. (15-16th c.) 
a{f)levie-r L. allevid-re.] A by-form of Alle¬ 
viate. 

1566 Drant Hot. Sat. Hi. B vj, Let discipline allevied be, 
in measure, to the vyce. 

Alley (ae-li). Forms: 4-6 aley, aleye, 5 aly, 
alaye, 0 ally, 6- alley. PI. alleys, formerly often 
allies, [a. OFr. alet r, mod.Fr. allee, 1. the act of 
walking, passage, 2. a walk or passage.] 

1 . A walk, a passage. 

11 . A passage in or into a house; a covered 
way. Obs . 

Vol. I. 


1388 Wycup 1 Kings vii. 2 He bildidc foure aleis (1383 
alurisj bitwixe the pliers of cedre. c 1400 Destr. Troy xil. 
4978 Mony long chaumburs, Goand vpby degres Jmrgh mony 
gay alys. 1475 Caxton Jason 86 b, For ther was no more 
.. but a litil aleye from her chambre to his. 1480 — Chron. 
Png. vii. (15201115 b/2 An aleye that stretcheth out uf the 
warde under the erth into the forsayd eastell. 15*5 Lt>. 
Berners Froissart II. cxvi. [cxii.) 334 The aley vndercouert 
endured fro their garyson a seuen or eight leages. 

160* Siiaks. Ham. 1. v. 67 The natural Gates and Allies of 
the Body. 

II. esp. A bordered walk or passage. 

2 . A walk in a garden, park, shrubbery, maze, or 
wood, generally bordered with trees, or bushes ; an 
avenue ; also the spaces between beds of flowers or 
plants,or between the rows of hops in a hop-garden. 

1382 Wyclie Song of Sol. xi. 1, 1 am the flour of the fceld, 
and the lilie of aleyes. c 1386 Chaucer Fmulct. T. 285 And in 
the Aleyes [v.r. aleyes, -eis, -ies] romeden vp and doun. 1440 
Prornp. Pars’., Aley yn gardyne. Periboltts . 1578 Lyti: 

Dodocns xx. 575 Wild [purslowe) groweth of his ownc ac- 
corde in waves and alies of gardens. 1394 Flat Je~.ec ll-ho. 

1. 48 Throughout all the allies of his hop garden. 1599 Siiaks. 
Much Ado 1. ii. 10 Walking in a thick pleached alley in my 
orchard. 1601 Holland Pliny (1634) 1. 527 The allies that 
lie between the beds. 1625 Bacon Fss. <Arb. \ 563 These 
closer alleys must be ever finely gravelled. 1637 M ilton Counts 
311 Each lane, and every alley green Dingle ur bushy dell 
of this wild wood. 1716-8 Lauy M. Mon 1 ague Lett. I. x. 36 
At the end of the fine alley in the garden. 1809 Brvdonk 
Sicily xxi. 217 The approach to Palermo is fine. The alleys 
are planted with fruit-trees, 1848 1.. Husi Jar of Honey ix. 
125 A walk down an alley of roses. 1849 Rvskin 7 Lamps 
ii. §xv. 43 Pictured landscapes at the extremities of alleys 
and arcades. i86x Delamfr Kitchen Card. 41 Beds four 
feet in width, with a foot-wide alley between each bed. 1863 
I .once. Wayside Inn, Theolog. T. 93 He walked all night 
the alleys of his park. 1867 Miss Braddon Kup. Gotlwiu 
1. i. 4 Under the shelter of a long alley of hazel and filbert 
trees. 1878 R. Stevenson Inland / *by With alleys of trees 
along the embankment. 

1765 Ticker Lt. Sat. 1 . 554 We are now sinking into an¬ 
other alley, and starting a different question. 

3 . A passage between hniidings ; hence,a narrow 
street, a lane ; usually only wide enough for foot- 
passengers. Blind Alley', one that is closed at the 
end, so as to be no thoroughfare; a ail dc sac. The 
Alleys particularly applied to Change Alley, London, 
scene of the gambling in South Sea and other 
slocks. (In U.S. applied to what in London is 
called a Mew si) 

c 1510 Cocke Lorelles Bote 6 Also in avc maria aly, and at 
westmenster, And some in shordyehe. 1583 Si anyihksi 
Aeneis ii. (18801 66 Through crosse btynd allye we tumble. 
1615 Sandys Trav. 12 The buildings meane, the streets no 
larger than allies. 1687 Lotul. Gaz. mmccxcvii'1/4 In a paved 
Alley near St. Sepulchres Church in Ixmdon. 1711 Addi¬ 
son Sped. No. 8 r 3 The I.anes and Allies that are inhabited 
by Common Swearers. <-1713 II. Carky (title* Sally in our 
Alley. 1720 The Bubblers Medley ( title 1 Stock Jobbing Cards, 
or the Humours of Change Alley. 1720 Swu- t in Bk. of Days 
1. 146 There is a gulf where thousands fell.. A narrow sound 
though deep as hell, ‘ Change Alley' is the dreadful name. 
1722 De Foe Plague 167 The mortality was great in the 
yard or alley. 1728 Newton Chrottol. Amend, v. 340 Build¬ 
ings .. with a walk or alley between them. 1775 Ash, Alley .. 
the place in the city of London where the public funds arc 
bought and sold. 1861 Stanley Fast Ch. ii. 11869’ 6z The 
dark corners of London alleys. 1863 R. Chambers Bk. of 
Days 1 . 146 Exchange Alley was the seat of the gambling 
fever. 1876 World No. 107, 12 Some who write of Courts, 
are more fain.liar with alleys. 

4 . A long narrow enclosure for playing at bowls, 


skittles, etc. 

a 1400 Squyrofloroe Degre 804 An hundreth knightes, truly 
tolde, Shall play with bowles in alayes colde. 1615 Country 
Contentm. in Strutt Sports 4- Past. (18761 363 Flat bowles 
being best for allies, your round byazed bowles for open 
grounds. 1661 Pepys Diary 5 June, Sir W. Pen and 1 went 
home with Sir R. Slingsby to bowles in his ally. 1801 
Strutt Sports 4- Past. u8to 237 The little room required 
for making these bowling alleys was no small cause of their 
multiplication. 1844 Ord. 4- Regitl. Army § 438 Skittle 
Alleys are repaired by the Royal Engineer Department. 

h.fg. 

1594 Plat Jewell-ko. in. 2 The airc will be a player, vn 
lesse you can keepe it out of the Alley perforce. 1612 Bacon 
A’tt.,Of««A/£'tAro.>434 Such Men are fitter for Practise, then 
for Counscll; And they are good but in their own Alley: 
Turae them to New Men, and they have lost their Ayme. 

5 . A passage between the rows of pews or scats 
in a church. Still used in the north. In the south 
corruptly replaced by Aisle. 

[1464 in 'Test. Ebor. II. 268 In medio ambulatorii coram 
crucifixo.l 1508 Ibid. VII. 28 [To be buried] afore y; rode 
in y* ally. 1358 in Richmond Wills 180 To be buried in 
the mydde allte before the quere dore. 1603 Holland Pin- 
tarcl/s Mor. 1295 Temples, which in some places have faire 
open Isles and pleasant allies. 1686 Oldham Satyrs 193 At 
Church .. you in the Alley stand, and sneak. 1697 Bp. of 
Lincoln in Southey Comm.-PI. Bk. Ser. ti. 68^ So strait a 
place as an ally of the Church. 1776 Wesley Wks. 1872 IV. 
71 The church was crowded, pews, alleys, and galleries. 

% As aisle was erroneously put for alley, so alley 
has been used for aisle {ala). 

1731 Derby in Phil. Trans.XlA.229 The Leads and Tim¬ 
ber of great Part of the North Alley of the Church was 
broke in. 

G. In a printing-office, the space between two com¬ 
positors’ stands, or between two printing-prpses. 
1871 Ringwalt Encycl. Pr.27. 1875 Southward Did.Pr. 4. 


ALL-GOOD. 

7 . A passage or free space between iwo lines of 
any kind. 

1756 Wakton Ess. Pope II. §8.(1782)30 It is a description 
of an alley of fish-women. 1856 Kane Ard. E.xpl. I. xxv. 
329 We were in an alley of pounded ice-masses. 

8. The A Mini lac hum in the shell of an echinoderm. 

1835 Kirby I tab. 4 Inst. Anim. I. vi. 208 Those parts (of 

the shell of sea urchins) void of spines called the alleys, 
t 9 . = Alurf. : a gallery round the roof. Obs. 
c 1380 Wvclif Set. Wks. (1869) Luo Aboue he pynacle of 
temple hat sum men seyen weren aleis. 

10 . Comb, or Alt rib. as alley maker , making, etc. 
15S* H clout, Aley maker, Topiarius. Aley makynge, 
Popiaria. 

Alley, var. Ally, a kind of marble. 

Alleye d nrlkl ),ppl.a. [f. Alley + -En-.] Laid 
out as an alley, or with alleys. 

1475 Bk. S’oblesse 70 The gardins so wclle alcyed to walke 
upon. 1808 Scott Mann. 11. x, The arcades of an alley'd 
walk. 1813 — Rokeby tv. xxi, Through the alloyed walk we 
spied With hurried step my Edith glide. 

All-father. [All- E3 +Father, after ON. 
Alfadir .] The father of ail, the universal father. 
1 . ot iff. A litlc of Odin, the Al-fadir of the 
Ed da. ‘ 

1810 W. Taylor tn Month. Mag. XXIX. 321 Nor, by Al- 
father, shall it be conniv'd at. 1864 Kingsley Rom. 4 Pent. 
iii. 11875*69 Woden, the All-father, was superior to one of 
his sons. 

b. Transferred to Jupiter. 

1870 Bryant Homer I. vim. 239 The All-Father took his 
golden scales. 

c. Applied to God. 

1874 M. Collins 77 /. in Garden u88oi 11 . i. 11 Doing ihai 
which is right, you grasp the hand of the Allfather, and that 
grasp gives safety. 

A ll-fa therly, a. rare. [f. prec. 4- -ly 1.] Of, 
or like, the universal father. 

1839 Bailey Festus viii. 11848 9S One all-Fatherly source 
of light and life. 

All-fired (pd-feDud), a. slang, [said to be 
euphemism for hell-fired .] Infernal ; hence an in¬ 
tensive. (Chiefly in U.S.) 

1837 11 alirurton Clockm. 11862^115 What an all fired 
scrape he got into. 1862 T. II ughes in Mann. Mag. V. 244 1 
[ Berksh.peasant soys [ A went off w»’ th' most all-fired noise. 

All-nredly (§ l-fai ,, jdli). adz*, slang, [f. prec. 
+ ly -.] Unusually ; excessively. 
a i860 Milne Farm Fence 8 1 in Bartleit.i Wonder if it L 
rum that makes potatoes rot so all-firedly. 

All-flower-water. (? Euphem.) Cow’s urine; 
as a remedy. 

1839 Otway Tour in Connaught 142 Salt, the blood of a 
black lien, and all flower-water. 1876 Scr. v. VI. 

358 In this nineteenth century 1 know a poor woman who 
took all-flower.water. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

All Fools' Lay. [prob. orig. with jocular re¬ 
ference to All Samis , All Souls ] A humorous 
name for the 1st of April ; the* day popularly ap¬ 
propriated to practising uj on one's neighbour's 
credulity. (Only of modern use.) 

17x2 Sv i ft quoted in Hone Fv. Day Bk. (1826 L 205 ‘ A 
due donation for All Fool's Day.' 1760 Poor Robin s A tut. in 
Brand Pop. Ant., The first of April some do say Is set apart 
for All-Fools Day. 1777 Brand Pop. Ant. 398 A lb fool'.| 
Day, a corruption it snould seem oi Auld i. e. Old F00K* 
Day. 1823 Lamb F.lia (1S68 65 All Fools' Day. '] he com¬ 
pliments of the season to my worthy masters. 

All fours (§1 fo-’Jz), sb. /hr. [i. e. all four 
card s.] 

1 . A game at cards, played by two ; ‘ so nainul 
from the four particulars by which it is reckoned, 
and which, joined in the hand of cither of the 
parlies, are said to make all-fours. The all four 
are high, low. Jack, and the gam el Johnson. 

1707 Farquhar Beaux' Strat. v. i. 57 Can you play at 
Wliiste, Sir? No, truly, Sir. Noral all-fours? Neither. 1775 
Sheridan St. Patrick’s Day 1. ii. 2q3 To drink bohea tea, 
and play at allfours on a drum head. 1851 Mayhf.w Loud. 
Lab. >1854' 1 . 13 The usual games are all-lours, all-fives, and 
cribbage. 

2 . A game at dominoes, in which points are scored 
only when the sum of the pips* at the two extiemcs 
are four or a multiple thertof. 

All fours (§d t6»-J2), /hr. [formerly all four, 
sc. exit entities. The -s has been added prob. during 
the present century; not in Johnson 180S.] All four 
legs of a quadruped, or the legs and arms of a man. 
In the phrase- logo ( crawl , etc.) on allfours. 

1563 homilies it. xiii. tt. (1640 184 A bruit beast, creeping 
upon all foure. 1611 Bible Lev. xi. 42 Whatsoever goeth 
vpon all foure. I1535 Coverdale ibid ., All that goeth vpon 
foure or mo fc-te.l 1777 Rorertson/D/m-z*.! 1783 II. 436 These 
spies .will creep on all-four, like cats. 18x4 Scott I lav. 
xxxviii, Edward .. could perceive him crawling on all-fours. 

2 . fig. To run on all fours, i.e. fairly, evenly, 
not to limp like a lame dog. To te, or stand, on 
all fours: to be even or on a level, to present an 
exact analogy or comparison (with). 

1710 Sir J. St.Leger in Somers* Tracts (17s 1 ) III.248Tho* 
the Comparison should not exactly run upon all four when 
examined. 1877 Daily Tel. 15 Mar., It must stand on all 
fours with that stipulation. 1883 Daily News 8 Feb. 3/7 The 
decision I have quoted is on all fours with this case. 

Aill-g00*d, a. [All- E6.J Wholly or infinitely 
good. 
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ALLICIATE 


1586 tr. La Prim a ttdaye $ Fr. Acad. II. 565 God, who is 
aljust, almightic, and algood. 1857 Emerson Poems 33 
'Inis monument of my despair Build I to the All-Good, 
All-Fair. 

Allgood (§*lgud), sb. [All- E 6 .] A popular 
name of the herb (Chenopodium Bon us - Hen rietts ), 
also called English Mercury,and Good King Henry. 

1578 Lytk Dodoens 560 Algood groweth . about wayes and 
pathes and by hedges. 1616 Surflet & Markh. Country 
Farm 1. 58 lake the leaucs of Plantaine . . Mallowes, All¬ 
good. 1853 N. 4 Q. Ser. 1. VI 11 . 36/1 Mercury Goose-fooi 
.. It is also called All-good. 

All hai‘l y in/, phr., sb., v. [All- Ei + Hail 
health.] A salutation : lit. (1 wish you) all health ! 
Hence, A. in/, expressing affectionate recognition 
or welcome. 

r>4oo Pom. Pose 3219 She seide: ‘Alhayle, my swele 
freende!' 1526 Tisdale Matt, xxviii. 9 lesus met them 
sayinge : All hayle ! [Wvclif lleil 3c!]. i8ai Bvaos Cain 
i. 1 lehovah, with returning light, All-hail. 

B. sb. A bidding All-hailt a salutation of respect 
and welcome. 

1605 Siiaks. Much. 1. v. 57 Great Glamvs ! worthy Cawdor ! 
Greater then both, by the all-hailc hereafter! 1826 Scott 
IVoodst. x, Frequently repeated his welcomes and all-hails. 

C. v. To salute with All-hail! to salute a new 
king, a long-absent friend, etc. 

1605 Siiaks. Macb. 1. v. 8 Missiues from the King, who all- 
huil’d me, ‘ Thane of Cawdor.' 16*5 A. Stafford Heauenly 
Dogge 90 The Sun shines, freely, and is of all all-hailed. 
1805 Southey Aladoe in IV. L Wks. V. 5 The happy mariners 
.dl-hail Their native shore. 

All-hail, -hal, -hale, north, ff. All-whole. 
All-haillie, -halelie, north, ff. All-uii illy. 
All-hallow,-S (§=1 h«*b»z). [All- K i + halloivs 
pi. of hallo'd ', OE. halga, a holy (man), a saint. 
The nom. pi. hdlgan passed through the forms 
halwen, halowen, halowe, halowes. The gen. 
pi. Jialgena with -title, -Jay, became halwene, hnl- 
wen, halowen, hallowen, hallown, hallon, hol- 
lan, holland.] 

1 . All saints, the saints (in heaven) collectively. 
(Often as dedication of a church.) 

< xooo /Elfric Cram. ix. § 18.43 November', se mdna 5 
ongynS on ealra halgena massedae^. c 1375 Lay/oik's Mass 
Pic. 8 To God full of myght, And to his modir mayden 
bry^ht. And to alle halouse here. 1413 Lydc. Pylgr. Senvle 
v. vi. (1859)78 In the feste of al halowen, euery saynt.. taketh 
his owne place, c 1450 Put. de la Tour 106 The pistelle 
upon the feesl of alhalwynnc. 1494 FabvaS vti. eexx. 242 
Vsed to swerc by Alhalowcs, that lie had nat one peny. 1528 
More lleresycsu. Wks. 1557,196/1 Ye conclude y*thingedis- 
pleasant to god and to all hal [owes. 1552 Lyndesay Coni- 
Playnt 190, 1 bald lhareto, man, be alhallow. 1565CALHMLL 
Ahsiv. 7 rent. Crosse 11846) 67 The devout fathers . did con¬ 
secrate a church in the same place unto All-Hallous. 1646 
Ordin. Lords <y Comm. 9 Alhallowes in Bread Street. 

2 . = All hallows’ day, or All-hallowmas. arch . 
1503 Plump tott Corr. 183 If he come againe afor alhallowes. 

1647 Crashaw Poems 21 How fit our well-rank’d Feasts do 
follow, All mischief comes after All-Hallow. 

3 . All halltnos ‘ Jay : All Saints’ day; the first of 
November, arch. 

1483 Caxton G. de hi Tour G vij, Thepystle of al hallowen 
day. M93 Festival! \.W\dz Worde 1515 147 b, Good frendes 
snclie a daye ye shall haue all halowen daye. 1552 Chron. 
Grey Friars 76 On alhallon day began the boke of the new 
servis of bred and wyne in Powlles. Item after allhollan day 
was no more communyon but on the sondayes. 

4 .All hallmo at : the eve of All Saints. (See 
also Hallow e’en.) arch. 

1556 Chron. Grey Friars 17 Thys yere the towne of Dcpc 
was tane . . on Halhalon cv\ n. 1603 Shaks. A leas./or Al. 
it. i. 130 C/o. Was’t not at Hallowmas,master Froth? Fro. 
Allhallond-F.ue. 1698 Stow Sun\ (ed. Strype 1754 I. 1. 
xxix. 304/1 These Lords (of misrule) beginning their rule at 
Alholland Eve. 

5 . Allhallowmass: the feast of All Saints, arch. 
1083 Lb E. Chron. (Laud MS.) TEfter ealra haljena msesse 

da:^. ciyz$Cerurde Lion 5878 And wente home at Alhalewe- 
meise. 1330 R. Brunnf. Chron. 145 pe moneth of Nouembre, 
after Alhalwcmesse. <-1425 Wvntoun Cron. vill. xiii. 177 
Fra J>e Alhalowmes . . til yhule he bydand wes. 1598 
Shaks. Merry IP. 1. i. 211 Upon Allhallowmas last, a fort¬ 
night afore Michaelmas. 1725 H. Bourne Antiq. Vulg. 
xix, Lighted tapers .. were then wont to cease till the next 
All-hallow-mass. 

6 . Allhallowtide : the season of All Saints, arch. 

1548 Chron. Grey Friars 57 This yere before Alhallontyd 
was sett up the howse for the markyt folke in Newgate 
market for to waye melle in. 1549 Dk. Somerset in Strype 
Feet. Mem. vi. 409 Parliament cannot be assembled before 
Allhallowntide. 1578 R. Scot Hoppe Carden 17 Cut your 
Poales betweene All haffowentyde and Christmas. 1^92 
M ascall Plant, tf Graff. 16 Betwixt Alhallowtide & Christ¬ 
mas. 1653 Walton Angler 222 About All-liollantide, when 
you see men ploughing up heath-ground. 1679 Burnet 
Hist. Re/. 290 The final payment being to be at allhallon- 
tide. 1743 Loud, ff Count. Pmver m. (ed. 2) 171 From 
Michaelmas to Alhollantide, their Well-Water has such an 
earthy ill Quality. 

7 . A IP hallown Summer: a season of fine weather 
in the late autumn ; also Jig. brightness or beauty 
lingering or reappearing in old age. Apparently 
Obs., but worthy of revival, as much superior to its 
equivalents, Si. Marlin's Summer (from French), 
and the Indian Summer of America. 

1596 Siiaks. i Hen. IV, i.ii. 178 Farwell the latter Spring ! 
Farwctl, Alhollown Summer! 

A ll-heal. [All- E 4.] 


+1. A balsam or medicine that heals all wounds; I 
a heal-all or panacea. Obs. 

1630 Drayton Muses Elys., Kymphal v. Wks. 1793, 621/2 
This all-heal . . New wounds so quickly healing. 1633 G. 
Hkrrekt Offering iv. in Temple 141 There is a balsouie .. 
which doth both cleanse and close all sorts of wounds.. Seek 
out this All-heal. 

2 . A name applied to various plants, in conse¬ 
quence of virtues ascribed to them, as— 
t a. The Mistletoe, tb. An umbelliferous plant, 
Opoponax Chironium , native to the S. of Europe, 
c. The Great Valerian ( V. ojfieinalis). +d. The 
Milfoil or Yarrow, e. A local name (* in Cheshire 
and Yorkshire’ Britten and Iloll.)of the plant also 
called Self-heal (Prunella vulgaris), f. Clown’s 
Allheal: A name given by Gerard to the Wound¬ 
wort {Stachys palu sir is). 

1597 Gerard Herbal 850 Hercules Alhcale or Woundwoort. 
Ibid. 851 Clownes Woundwoort or Alheale. 1598 Florio, 

A eh ilea , the hearb Yarrow, All-heale, Nose-bleed, or Mil- 
foile. 1601 Holland Pliny 1634 I. 497 They call it (Mistlc- 
toe] in their language All- Heale, <for they haue an opinion of 
it, that it cureth all maladies whatsoeuer>. 1725 Bradley 
Earn. Diet. s.v. Cancer , Take the Flowers and Stems of the 
Herb All-Ileal the Flowers are white and very small) 
All-hid. [From the words called out by the 
hiding party] The game of* Ilide-and-Seek.' 

1608 I ourneu k Per. Trag. 111. v. 82 A lady can At such al¬ 
llid beguile a wiser man. 

A ll-ho ly, a. [All-E 6 .] Altogether or infi¬ 
nitely holy. 

a 1000 Aletr. Ps. cxxxi. 8 Du earce eart eall hAlijra. c 1360 
Wyclif De Dot F.cel. 10 He was clepid pe pope & hed of 
alhooli chirche. 1586 T. Rogers 39 Art. 11607) 35 The all¬ 
holy and sacred scripture. 1865 Pusey Truth Eng.Ch. 273 
In the Name of the All-Holy 1 riniiy. 
t All-hood. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. All + -hood. (app. 
formed in loc. cit. as an explanation of allodium.)'] 

I Entire estate, entirety. 

1722 Wollaston Pelig. .Vat. vi. 136, P has therefore the all 
or all-hood of it. 

Allia, variant of Ally a, Obs. Sc., an ally. 

Alii able (atarab’l\ a. rare . [a. Fr. alliablc , 
f. allier to ally, combine : see Ally and -able.] 
Able to enter into alliance or union. 

1795 Burke Scarcity Wks. VII. 415 Poor meagre diet, not 
easily alliablc to the human constitution. 1796 — Regie. 
Peace Wks. 1842 11. 310 How far it is in its nature alliabte 
with the rest. 1852 James Pequin. I. 265 Fancy is alliablc 
to all things but dulncss. 

Alliably (ataiabli), adv. rare- 1 . In 6 aliably. 

[f. prec.+ -LY-.] In an alliablc manner; by way 
of alliance or affinity. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Supererog. in Arckaica II. 86 
Honour aliably belongeih to redoubted Seniours. 

Alliaceous (nrii^’Jss), a. [f. L .alli-um garlic 
+ -ACEOUS.] a. Of or pertaining to the botanical 
genus Allium , including garlic, onions, leeks, etc. 
b. Having the smell or taste of garlic and onions. 

1792/V// 7 , Trans. LXXX11. 303 It had, like the rest of the 
powder in the tube, an alliaceous smell. 1818 Accum Chon. 
Tests 162 The alliaceous odour peculiar to arsenic. 1828 
Kirby Spence Entomol. II. xxi. 240 Many wild bees are 
distinguished by their pungent alliaceous smell. 1861.E. 
Lankester Foot/ 267 All belong to the same genus allium, 
hence we call them alliaceous plants. 

t ATliage, Obs. In 5 aliage, 6 alleage. [a. Fr. 
al-, alliage , f. allier : see Ally and -age.] Alliance. 

c 1450 Pollen yd Pep. Comm. Hist. MSS. (18721279/2 The 
Frcnshcnicn ahed them selfe and enlarge their amite, and 
their aliage to suche as were beste oute of the kynge’s amite. 
1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. 1550 41b,The late ouerthrowe 
of the monasteries, couentes, colleges, and chaunteries, al¬ 
lcages of uncleane spretes. 

Alliance (abians), sb. Forms: 3-7 aliance, 

3 6 alyance, 4-5 alyau nse, allyairnce, 4 6 ali-, 
aly-, alliaunce, 5 alyans, alyawns, 6-8 ally- 
ance, 4- alli ance. By-form 3 enlyance. [a. 
OFr. aliance , 14th c. alliance : sec Ally and -ANCE; 
repr. L. alligantia (found in med.L.) n. of state, 
f. alliganl-em pr. pple. of alligdre. Accented al¬ 
lia'nee in 16th c.] The state of union or combin¬ 
ation ; the action of uniting or combining. 

1 . Union by marriage, affinity ; union through 
marriage or common parentage, relationship, kin¬ 
ship, consanguinity. 

1297 R. Glouc. 12 He bygan to loue Brut so muche ., J>at 
he wyllede .. to hym enlyance. Ibid. 205 To spouse hyre.. 
pat he m>3tc, J>oru alyancc, cny hefp vndergo. F1365 
Chaucer A.P. C. 60 He vouchedsafe .. Become a man as for 
our alliaunce [v.r. allyaunce, aliaunce, aliance). 1393 Gower 
Con/. III. 280 Which of sibred in aliaunce For ever kepten 
thilke usaunce. 1469 J. Paston Lett 612 1 1.357Consydei^ng 
the alyans betwyx yow. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. viii. 85 
Manages and Alyaunces that they doo and make wyth the 
sarasyas. 1548 Coverdale Erasnt. Paraphr. Hebr. ii. 17 
loyned vnto hym with so streighte a bonde of alyaunce or 
consanguinitic. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Peb. 1 . Pref. x8 
The Allyance was undeniable ; there were Children bom of 
it, 1729 Burkett On JV. T., Mark iii. 3 Alliance by faith is 
more valued by our Saviour, than alliance by blood. 1877 
Lyttp.il Landm. iv. viii. 225 The descendants of Scottish 
and Celtic alliances may have acquired the Gaelic tongue. 

2 . Combination for a common object, confedera¬ 
tion, union offensive and defensive; especially be¬ 
tween sovereign states. 

1366 Maundf.v. xviii. 195 To hreke the Alliance and the 


Acord. C1374 Chaucer Boethius {1868) 141 per nis none 
alyaunce bytwixe good[e} folke and shrewes. C1425 Wyn- 
toun Cron. vtt. viii. 170 In fermly festnyd alyawns To pc 
Kyng. 1477 Barl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 106 Him that hath 
made any aliaunce or promesse with his ennemyes. 15x9 
Sir T. Boleyn in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1.53 1 . 148 The unfeyned 
amytie and aliance that is established betwixt you. 168a 
I.ond. Gaz. mdcclxvii/i An Offensive and Defensive Alliance 
is concluded between the French King and the Duke of 
Savoy. x?8i Gibbon Dec 4. ff E. 11 . xlv. 707 The peace and 
alliance of the two empires were faithfully maintained. 1815 
Wellington in Gurwood's Desp. XII. 282 A treaty of al¬ 
liance which I have signed with the Ministers of the Em¬ 
perors of Austria and Russia. 1878 Seeley Stein 111 . 430 
That Alliance o: the European Sovereigns which is some¬ 
what inaccurately speken of as the Holy Alliance. 

8. Community or relationship in nature or quali¬ 
ties ; affinity ; inclusion in the same class. 

1677 R. GiLl'tN Dcemon. AW. {1867) 28 This word is ranked 
with others, as being of the same alliance. 1754 Sherlock 
Disc. (1759' I. iv. 153 Corrupt Principles .. have no Alliance 
with Reason. 1833 I. Taylor Eanat. x. 45: The ordinary 
alliance of the moral sentiments with the imagination, i860 
Mansel Prolegom. Log. led. 2) Pref. 6 The alliance estab¬ 
lished of old betw een Logic and Metaphysics. 

f 4 . colled. I'uople united by kinship or friend¬ 
ship; kindred, friends, allies. Obs. [Ferh. confused 
with A /Hants, Olr. alians\ cf. Accidence. I 

1366 Maundev. xviii. t93 Accorded be here Frendes or be 
sum of here Alliance. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 199 Thilke al¬ 
liaunce, By whom the treson was compassed, e 1400 Destr. 
Troy x.wiii. 11390 Antcnor also was abill of fryndes, Large 
of aliaunce. 1548 UoaLL etc. Erasm. Paraphr. Mark vi. 4 
) 1 is alyance, kinnesmen, and famyliares. 1601 Shaks. Jnl. C. 
tv. i. 43 Therefore let our Alliance be combin'd. 1655 Gouge 
Comm. Itch. xi. 15 hi. 58 I his Country .. w here their 
kindred, alliance, and other friends were. 

15 . individual , A kinsman, relation, or ally. Obs. 

1536 7 in Peg. A bp. Lee , York MS., To Thomas llugaite, 
my allyaunce, my best doublet. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Centric 
Dcd., A worshipful friend and allyance of mine. 1654 
Ussiier Annals yii. (1658 801 He requested that.. he would 
give him leave to see again his alliances. 

0 . Bot. A name given by Lindley to groups of 
Natural Orders of plants, considered to be allied to 
each other in general structure ; thus the Glumal 
Alliance of Fndogens contains the Grasses, Cypc- 
racest , and three other allied orders. 

1836 LtNDLEY A 'at. Syst. led. a xiv, Classes, sub-classes, 
groups, alliances, and orders. 1838 — in Penny Cycl. X. 126 
'1 he terminations of the names express their value; the 
groups end in -os.r\ the alliances in -ales ; the orders in 
-act.r ; the suborders in -ex. 1848 — / "eg. Kingd. 8 The 
near approach of the two realms being through the Algal 
alliance. 1866 J. Balfour in J'reas. Pot.-iCi'j A natural order 
of dicotyledons, characterising Lindiey'schcnopodal alliance. 

• By confusion, for Allegiance. 

a 1581 Cavi ian Hist. Irel. it. i. 58 1 he subjects w hom they 
had schooled, to breake allyance towards the King of Lein¬ 
ster. 1714 Burnet Hist. Pc/, The bishops did all renew 
their alliance to the king. 

Alliance (alai-ans), v. rare. [f. prec. sb. Cf. 
OFr. aliancier, and Eng. ajfiance.] 

1 . trans. To join in alliance, to ally. 

a 1688 Cudworth Scrm. 62 iL. It is allianced to none but 
wretched, forlorn, and apostate spirits. 

2 . intr. To form alliances, ally oneself. 

178a T. Paine To AbbI Payfiel 1170x1 50 Courts.. are re¬ 
latively republics with each other, ft is the first and true 
principle of alliancing. 

Alliancer (alai ans^i). rare. [f. prec. + -ER 1 .] 
One who enters into or belongs to an alliance. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais (18071 III. 265 Wc sailed right 
before the wind .. leaving those odd alliancers, 

t Alii ant, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. alliant, 
OFr. aliant, pr. pple. of allier to Ally.] 

A. adj. In alliance, in league; related, akin. 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11869) 118 This kynde of 

learningc.. is sumwhat allyaunte to them. 

B. sb. One in league ; an ally. 

16*0 Reliq. Wotton. (1672) 53a Princes, Catholick Estates 
and Affiants, have excluded from this present Treaty the 
Kingdom of Bohemia. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Alliant or 
Ally, one that is in leagtie, or of kindred with another. 

Alliant, -aunt, obs. forms of Alien. 
Alliarious (reli|e* ri3s), a. rare- 0 , [f. med.L. 
alliari-us of the nature of allium + Oi:s.] 

1879 in Syd, Soe. Lex. 

f A'lliate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. alliat-us com¬ 
posed of Allium : see -ate.] Composed of garlic, 
having garlic as an ingredient 

1661 Lovell Anim. Cf Alin. 235 Eaten with alliate sauce. 

Allice, allis (arlis). Zool. Also 7 allowes. 
[a. Fr. a lose L. alosa, alausa, the shad.] A fish 
of the Herring family, more commonly called the 
allice-shad {Alosa communis) found in the Severn. 

x6ao Venner Via Recta iv. 75 The Allowes is taken in the 
same places that Sammon is. 1777 Pennant Brit. Zool. 
(i8i2> III. 463 The Severn Shad is sometimes caught in the 
Thames, though rarely, and called Allis 1 no doubt A lose, 
the French name) by the fishermen. t88a Standard 2 Mar. 
3/8 The Allice shad is an excellent fish, and attains to a 
weight of four or five pounds. 

Allicholly, jocosely in Shaks. for Melancholy. 

1591 Shaks. Two Cent. tv. ii. 27 Now my yong guest; me 
thinks your’ allycholly. 1S98 — Merry IV. 1. iv. 163 Shee is 
giuen too much to Allichofy and musing. 1736 H. Walfole 
Lett. (1861) I. 8 A disconsolate wood-pigeon in our grove .. 
is so allicholly as any thing. 

f Alli’ciate, £’• Obs. [f. Fr. al icier, allieier, to 
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attract, entice,irreg. f. L. allic-cre. See also All i err, 
Allect.] To allure, entice, attract. 

1568 C. Watson* Polyb . To Reader, The mailer is of im¬ 
portance inough to afliciale al men to the reading hereof. 
1620 Vekner Via Recta viii. 166 My counsell is .. that the 
xtoinacke be by no mcanes vntimely alltciated vino meate. 
1657 Tomlinson Reno u's D/s/. 404 '1 hey may alliciatc watry 
and serous humours to those parts. 

t Alliciency. Obs. [f. Allicient a. (see-NCY) 
as if ad. L. * allicieni-ia t n. of quality i.allicicnl-cmd\ 

The quality of being attractive; attractiveness; 
attractive power or influence. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 66 If the Loadstone attract, 
the steele hath also its attraction; for in this action the Al* 
liciency is reciprocal!. 1665 Glanvh.i.e Scc/s. Sci. xx. 126 
The feigned Central alliciency is but a word. 1755 in John¬ 
son ; and in mod. Diets. 

Allicient tali jent), ///. a. and sb. rare. [ad. 
L. allicient-cm pr. pplc. of allic-cre to entice to ; f. 
al- = ad- to + -lieere = lacllrc to catch with a noose 
or gin (Jaquetts), to entrap.] 

A. adj. Attracting. 

1831 P, Hfidiger Didon. 1. 20 All rosy smiles., Allicient, 
blooming like immortal Hebe. 

B. so. Anything attracting; that which attracts. 

1658 J. Robinson Endoxa 121 <T.) The awakened needle, 

with joy, Ieaneth towards its allicient. 

t Alii’Cit, v. Obs. [f. L. allicprc, after elicit f. 
clicpre, elicit-urn ; but the pple* of allicPre was al¬ 
lect-urn, from which the etymological derivative is 
Allect. See also Alljciate.] To entice, attract. 

172S Cheyne Health Of Long Life 79 (L.) To allicite blood 
and spirits to the parts most distant. 

t Alli de, v. Obsr° [ad. L. all id-?re to dash 
against, f. al- =• ad- to + lidPre * Ixd-Prc to dash or 
strike violently.] ‘ To dash or hit against.’ Bailey 
1721 ; whence in Ash 1775, etc. 

Allied tabid), ///. a. Forms: 3 filied, 5 alyed, 
6 allyde, alide, 7 allyed, (8 allay’d), 4- allied, 
[f. Ally v. + -ed.] 

1 . United, joined : a. by kindred or affinity. 

1297 R. Glouc. 65 To be in such mariage alied to }?e em* 
perour. e 1400 Destr. Troy iv. 1284 A knight noble, Alict 
vnto Lamydon by his lefe susler. 2587 Turberville 7 rag. 
T. (1837)33, 1 to thee am verie neere allyde. 1591 Shaks. 
T'ioo Lent. iv. i. 49 A Lady., alide vnto the Duke, 1725 
Pope Odyss. vi. 106 Blessed arc the brethren who thy blood 
divide, T o such a miracle of charms allied. 1861 Macaulay 
Ilist. Eng. V. 103 A German Princess nearly allied to the 
1 mperia! House. 

b. by league or formal treaty. 

1393 Gower Con/, ui. 275 The route apostazied Of hem 
that ben to him allied. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 46 Wher 
is he that shalle .. make warre ayenste the thus alyed ? i6xt 
Shaks. I Vint. T. 1. ii. 339 Courts and kingdomes Knowne, 
and ally'd to yours. x86o Maury Phys.Geog. Sea xix. 803 
The celebrated Black Sea storm which did so much damage 
to the allied fleet. 1870 Knight Croton Hist, Eng. lix. 800 
The Treaty of Vienna.. had bound the Allied Powers to 
make war together upon Napoleon. 

c. generally. ? Obs. 

1482 Caxton Cato d vij b, When two good frendes ben wel 
alyed to gyder they ben stronger. i6ti Bible IVisd. viii. 17 
To be allyed vnto wisedome, is immortalitie. 1667 Marvell 
Corn 36 Wks. 1875 11 . 82 A friend .. sincerely devoted and 
allyed to your interests. 

2 . Jig. Related, connected by nature, properties, 
or similitude, akin. 

1603 Shaks. Me'as. for M. 111. ii. 108 The vice is of a great 
kindred; it is well allied. 1681 Dryoen Abs. <5- A chit. 163 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 1700 Coorington 
in Garth's D is tens. (1700) Pref., So near allay'd in Learning, 
Wit, and Skill. 1854 Hooker llimal. Jrnls. II. xviii. 50 
Various allied insects. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xvii. 180 
An anomalous spasmodic disorder, allied to tetanus. 

Alligant, obs. f. Alicante ; catachr. for Elegant. 

Alligar, obs. form of Alegar. 

Alligarta, obs. form of Alligator 2 . 

t A'lligate, ///. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. 0///- 
gdt-us pa. pple. of alligare to bind to, f. al- ~ ad- 
to + ligiire to bind, tie.] Bound together, connected. 

154a Records Gr. Artes (1575)419 Dyuers parcels of sun¬ 
dry prices.. alligale, bounde, or mixed togither. 

Alllgate tre'Iig^t), v. ? Obs. [f. prec., or on 
analogy of vbs. so formed.] 

+ 1 . To tie or unite (one thing to another). Obs. 

1626 Cockeram, Alligate , to binde, or tie vp. 1677 Hale 
Prim , Orig. Man. iv. it. 305 By the same Divine Ordination 
..the Faculties specifically belonging to every Individual 
were annexed and alligated to it. 

2 . To perform the arithmetical processor alligation. 

*671 Salmon Syn. Med. 211. 501 Alligale alternately the 
quality of the Medicine proposed, with the degree of the 
Simple with which you desire to raise or depress it. 

t A'lligated, ppl- a. Obs. [f. prec. + -KD.] Bound, 
connected, united. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. viii. 375 Connatural In¬ 
stincts alligated to their nature. 

Alligation (adigjijhn). [ad. L. alligatidn-cm, 
n. of action f. alligare : see Alligate.] 

1 . The action of attaching by some bond; the 
state of being attached, physical conjunction, rare. 

<1 1555 Ridley JVhs. 266 Christ's church is universally 
spread throughout the world, not contained in the alliga- 
non of places. 1651 J. F. Agrippa's Occult. Phil. 02 Vital I 
vertue is sent.. from the trunk to the twig graffed into it, 
by way of contact and alligation. 1868 Seyo Bullion 238 
Iridium is found .. in alligation with the latter metal. 


2 . The ‘Rule of Mixtures’; the arithmetical 
method of solving questions concerning the mixing 
of articles of different qualities or values. 

154a REcoanK Gr. Artes 11575) 419 Alligation . . hath his 
name, for that by it there are dyuers parcels of sundry 
pryccs,and sundrie quantities, alligate, bounde or mixed to¬ 
gither. 1695 Alingiiam Geom. Pipit. 73 The Rules of Fel¬ 
lowship, Aligation, with others. 1817 Hutton Course Math. 

1 .133 Alligation teaches how to compound or mix together 
several simples of different qualities, so that the composi¬ 
tion may be of some intermediate quality, or rate. It is 
commonly distinguished into two cases, Alligation Medial, 
and Alligation Alternate. 1833 Pen. Cycl. I. 348/2 Alliga¬ 
tion .. by which the price of a mixture is found when the 
price of the ingredients is known. 

t Alliga’tor 1 . Obsr 0 [a. L, alligator, agent- 
noun f. alligd-re to bind ; see Alligate </.] One 
who binds or ties. 

1706 Phillips, Alligator, a Binder or Tyer of the Vines to 
their Slakes. 1731 Bailey, Alligator , a binder. 

Alligator 2 (a-Iigfitai). Zoo/. Forms: 6lagarto, 
alagarto, aligarto, 7 alegarto, alligarta, alle- 
gatcr, aligator, 7-8 allegator, 7- alligator, 
[orig. ad. Sp. cl or al lagarto the lizard, (pointing 
to a dial. L. lacarta for lacerla ,) applied par excel¬ 
lence to the gigantic saurians of the New World, 
In Eng. the word soon became allagarlo, alagarto, 
reduced to alegarto, alligarta, whence by pop. cor¬ 
ruption alligarter, allegater , alligator, the medial 
(fu) becoming (a) now (# 7 ‘)» and the final 0 taking 
r, as in ’tatur (potato), buffalcr, feller , etc. As 
the spelling alligator had a literary and etymolo¬ 
gical appearance, it was established in the lang., , 
and has since been adopted in Fr. 

l‘ Some of our older writers on .. America affirm that it is j 
merely a modification of the Indian word legateer or a/le¬ 
gate r.' Penny Cycl. I. 349. >] , 

1 . A genus of saurian reptiles of the crocodile 
family, also called Caymans, of which the various 
species are found in America ; popularly the name 
is extended to all large American Saurians, some 
of which arc true crocodiles. 

1568 J. HoRTOPtHakl. S0c.GII.580 In this river we killed 
a monstrous Lagarto or Crocodile. 1577 Brampton Joy/ull 
Naves 11. (1596) 73 b, Caimanes, that are called Lagartos. 

1591 A. Knivet in Purchas Pilgr. IV. 1228 Aligartos 1 which 
we call in English crocodiles’. 1593 R. Hawkins Voy.S. 
Sea I1847) 178 In this river, and all the rivers of this coast, 
are great abundance of alagartoes. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World 1. 96 The Crocodiles tnow called AlegartosA. 1614 
B. Jonson Barth. P'air it. vi. a 631> 28 Who can tell, if.. the 
Alligarta hath not piss'd thereon? 1623 Shaks. Koni. Jnl. 
v, i. 43 (if/ Pol.) In nis ncedic shop a tortoyrs hung, An A lie- 
gater stuff. [1597 istQo. Aligarta]. 1663 Cowley l is. Crom¬ 
well in Verses , $c. 1669)71 lie must have his prey of the ( 
whole Indies both by Sea and Land, this great Aligator. ! 

1592 Coles, A legator , a Jamaica Crocodile. 1697 Dami ier 
Voy. (1729) I. 256 We found no Altegalors here, tho’ there 
are several. 1699 Garth D is pens. 11.19 And near, a scaly Al¬ 
ligator hung. 1738 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XL. 345 The 
Spaniards first gave them the Name of Allagarlo . . and 
from the Words Al Lagarto, our English Sailors have formed 
the Word Alligator. 1756 Ibid. XLIX. 640 A young alle- 
gator .. here laid before you. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 11 . 
254 Like alligators sleeping in the mire. 1880 Hauchton 
Phys.Geogr. in.82 The alligator thrives in the neighbourhood 
of New Orleans. 1882 Daily News 8 June 5/3 The profes¬ 
sion of alligator farming has been developed in California. 

2 . Mining, a. A rock-breaker operating by jaws, 
b. A ‘Squeezer’ or machine for reducing the pud¬ 
dle-ball to a compact mass. Raymond's Gloss. 

3 . Comb, alligator apple, the fruit of a West 
Indian tree, Anona palustris', alligator pear, the 
fruit of a West Indian tree. Per sea gralissittta ^also 
called Laur us person), allied to the laurels; alli¬ 
gator tortoise, a large species of marsh tortoise 
(Chelydra serpentina, fain. Emydidx), found in the 
waters of Carolina, also called the Snapping 
Turtle; alligator wood, the timber of a West 
Indian tree, Guarea Swartzii. 

1725 Sloane Jamaica ii. 24 Alley^alor or Musk-Wood . . 
The Smell [of the trunk] is sweet like Musk, or that of an 
Alleygator, whence the name. 1763 Grainger Sug. Cane 
1. note 9 The avocato, avocado, avigato, or, as the English 
corruptly call it, aUigator-pear. 1837 Macfaoyen El. 
Jamaica 173 The Alligator Wood. 1861 Tylor Anahuae 
ix. 227 There is a well-known West Indian fruit which we 
call an avocado or alligator-pear, and which the French 
call 4 avocat ’ and the Spaniards * aguacate.’ All these 
names are corruptions of the Aztec name of the fruit, 
•ahuacatl.' 1866 M. T. Masters in Treas. Bot. 70The fruit 
is called the Alligator Apple, but is not eaten as it contains 
a narcotic priociple. 

t Alli'gature. Obs~ c [ad. L. alligntum, f. 
alligdrc : see Alugatk a. and -ure.] 

1 . 'A tying or binding to.’ Bailey 1726. 

2 . ‘The link or ligature by which two things are 
joined together. Diet* J. 

t Alli’ge, v. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7 adl-. [f. L. cull-, 
alligare (see Alligate a.) ; cf. oblige .] - the more 
usual Alligate v. 

* 1650 W. Charleton Paradoxes 60 The mind after once it 
is adliged to the body, alwaies flowes downward. 

Allineate (ali-m’i^t), v. rare— 1 , [f. L. ad to + 
lined /• ppl. stem of litied-re to draw a line, Cf. 
delineate .] - Aline. 


1864 Sir J. II ersciiel Pop. Lect. 11871) v. 184 The intended 
Rise line [must be] allineated by placing a telescope a little 
beyond one of its proposed extremities. 

Allineation, alin- (alin/^Jbn), [n. of action 
f. prec.; cf. delineation .] 

1. -Ali.nk.mknt 1. 

i860 Builder XVIII. 333/2 Even the cross streets . . will 
claim some attention, not only to their width, hut their al- 
lineation. 1881 Daily Tel. 31 Jan., The magnificent aliuc- 
ation of the New Law Courts. 

2. = Alinement 3 . 

1837 Win -well Induct. Sc. 1. iv. § 1 (L) The positions are 
described by means of alineations. 1863 J. Draper Dari. 
Europe vi. (1865) 150 Hipparchus also undertook to make a 
register of the stars by the method of alineations. 1866 
l’luxTOR Ilandbk. Stars Pref. 6 The great advantage .. that 
the aflineations of the stars are preserved. 

3 . The position of two or more bodies in a 
straight line with a given point, as of two planets 
in a line with the sun. 

188a Young Sun v. 150 In some eases, sun-spot minima have 
coincided with the allincation of the two planets. 

Allinement, var. of Alinkmknt. 

+ Alling(e, adv. Obs. Forms : 1 allunga (WS. 
eallunga), 2-3 allunge, 3 allinge, 3-4 allynge, 
4-5 allyng. [f. All, prob. instrumental case of an 
abst. sb. a/lung totality.] Wholly, entirely, alto¬ 
gether, quite, indeed. 

f 880 K. /F.i.i-keo Bocth. xxx. 2 Do alhinga imder)>e<i<led 
bi]> unheawuni. a 1000 t C.+ dm<in Gen. 477 U ireim Eallcnga 
sweart. c 1000 /Elfric Dent. iv. 31 He ealliuga ne adili- 
cow. c 1000 Ags. Cos/. Matt. xxvi. 45 Mapa 3 eallunga, 
and rcNiuft cow. <1160 Hatton G. ibid., Sliuped cal lunge, 
iv rested cow. *1x75 Lamb. Horn. 185 Turn me allunge 
to |>e. < 1230 A tier. K. 228 Ne .suffre J>u iiout u ■ ueoml 

allunge lede u> into uondunge. 1297 R.Gi.ouc. 48 pal heo 
shonlde allyng fade, a 1375 Joseph 0/ A rim. 440 Mil is 
not allynge to carpe. c 1420 Ballad, on Hush. xn. 42 Kittc 
hem shortte .. not v Feet longe allyng. 

+ Allings, adv. Obs. Forms ; allunges, 4 
-ynges. 5 -inges, -yns, [f. prec. with genitival 
as in akvays, bachvards, etc. : see -lings.] = pive. 

c 1175 Lamb. I/om. 31 And pa }et hit were wcl god mo>lc 
ic alunges festen. 1366 Maunhev. 1S9 It K not allynge* of 
suche savour, t' 1430 St. Katherine Gihh.s MS. 1 (Hu] wax 
not allinges so plene. a 1500 Caw. <5- Goingr. 1. 16 Allyns 
the hnnrunt hold gladdit his gest. 

Alliotical : see Ali.ieutic.u.. 

Allis, obs. variant of Ai.uck. 

Allisanclers, obs. form of Alexanders. 
Allision (ali* t pn). ? Obs. [ad. L. allisibn-cm, 11. 
of action f. allid-Pre : see Ai.i.idk.] The action of 
dashing against or striking with violence upon. 

^1631 Donne Serm, lx.wi. 774 a, That the AllUion i f 
those clouds have brought forth a thunder. 1633 T. Bkuwn 
Exp. 2 Pet. ii. 3 11865' -68/1 Breaking out with an Allision. 
1683 Salmon Doran Med. 1. 150 For their mutual * Allision.* 
a 1728 Woodward <Jj By the boisterous allision of the sea. 
1755 in.J ohnson; and in mod. Did<. 

Alliteral ^li teral), a. rare. [f. Alutku( atk ) 
after literal : sec -al 1 .] Characterized by allitera¬ 
tion ; an attribute applied by Applcyard (i^o) to 
ihe CafTre group of languages. 

1850 Am.fr.YMtt) Kafi r Lang. 26 The alliteral 1 lass furins 
the second and principal division of South Afii< an lan¬ 
guages. 1864 Max M uu er Sc. Lang. IF 12 The Kafir, or, ns 
Appleyard calls them, alliteral languages. 

Alliterate (ali tcr^t , i\ [f. L. al-, ad- 10-4 
litlera letter r -ate : *, on the analogy of obliterate, \. 
I., oblitlenii-um, oblllterd-rc , already formed in 1..] 

1 . in/r. Of words; To begin with the same letter 
or group of letters, to constitute alliteration. 

1816 Southey Lett. 11856' ill. 27 Moreover, the two l.s 
alliterate well. 

2 . Of persons : To compose alliterative!}*. 

1826 Q. AYr. XXXIV. 13 The letters with which we al¬ 
literate. * 

Alliterate (.ali-terut), ppl. a. [f. as prcc., on 
analogy of literate , illiterate , and L. lilterdtasd] 
Alliterated ; formed or placed so as to alliterate. 

1871 R. F. Weymouth Euph. 4 The alliterate words ofttu 
have more than one letter the same : ‘Thou hast tried me. 
therefore trust me ; I never yet failed, and nouv I will not 
faint.’ 

Alliterated (ali*teri.*iled), ppl. a. [f. Alutkk- 
atk v. + -kd.] Composed with or characlcrizcd by 
alliteration. 

1776 Johnson- Lctt.f 1788) I. 331 Smollett's heroes, who in 
every alliterated novel, Roderick Random or Peregrine 
Pickle, are always employed by their author to kill a dog. 
1859 Sat. A 'ez>. 20 Aug. 229/2 Imitation of the old epic al¬ 
literated long lines of the Northern poetry. 

Alliterating (ali tcr^tiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ing-.] Producing alliteration ; beginning with 
the same letter as another word. 

1846 T. Wright Ess. Mid. Ages 1 . i. 14 I n the Saxon poetry 
. . the first line often contains but one alliteration word. 

Alliteration (aluter^-Jan). [n. of action f. Al- 

LITERATE V. \ SCe -ATION.] 

1 . gen. The commencing of two or more words in 
close connexion, with the same letter, or rather the 
same sound. 

1656 Blount Gtossogr. , A //iteration, a figure in Rhetorick. 
repeating and playing on the same leller. 1749 Denver 
Prvs. Numbers 71 That which some call Alliteration, i.c. 
beginning several Words with the same Letter, if it be 
natural, xs a real Beauty, 1763 Churchill Proph. Famine 
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Poems I. tot Apt Alliteration** artful aid. 183: Macaulay 
Johnson 126 Taxation no Tyranny .. was ,, nothing but a 
jingling alliteration which he ought to have despised. 1871 
R. K. Weymouth EmM. 4 'Delightful to be read, and nothing 
hurtful! to be regarded; wherein there is small offence by 
lightnes given to the wise, and lesse occasion of loosenes.se 
profferred to the wanton.* Lilic‘s favourite form of allitera¬ 
tion is well marked in this sentence. 

2 . The commencement of certain accented sylla¬ 
bles in a verse with the same consonant or con¬ 
sonantal group, or with different vowel sounds, 
which constituted the structure of versification in 
OK. and the Teutonic languages generally. Thus 
from the beginning of Langland’s Piers Plough- 
matt, text C.: 

In a iomcrc jeyson'whan rofie was ^ *onne, 

V shop me into jJrobbis'as y a j/zepherdc were; 

In rfbit as an ermite* vnhely of werkes, 

Ich wentc forth in |»e tuorlde * wonders to hure. 

And J.iwe meny rellis’and xelcouthe 
1774 T.Warton Eng. Poetry 11840* 1 . Diss. t. 38 The I stand ic 
poets are said to ha%'e carried alliteration to the highest pitch 
of exactness. 1846T. Wright Ess.Mu/. Ages I. i.i4The form 
of Saxon poetry is alliteration—not rhyme. 1871 Earle 
Philol. Eng. Tong. § 626 Alliteration did not necessarily 1 
act on the initial letter of the word. 

Alliterational (aliterftjanal), a. rare. [f. 
prec.+ -al: cf. conversational.] Characterized by, 
or abounding in, alliteration. Cf. Allitehal. 

1858 Penny Cycl. Supp. II. 377/2 The language of the Kaffir 
supplies a broad distinction between them and other African 
races. They are prefixional and alliterational. 

Alliterative (ali teretiv\ a . [f. Alliterate v. 

+ -ive, as if ad. L. *alii t terdtiv-us .] Pertaining to 
or characterized by alliteration. 

1764 Goldsm. Trav. Introd. ijoo.* Criticisms in favour of 
alliterative care and happy negligence. 1774 T. Warton 
Eng. Poetry (1840! II. x. 108 Alliterative measure, unac¬ 
companied with rhyme. 1855 Milman Lnt. Chr. 11864 IX. 
x«v. vii. 233 The alliterative verse of the Old Anglo-Saxon. 
1865 Sat. Kez\ 15 July 76/2 The old alliterative cry [‘ Mea¬ 
sures not Men '1 is reversed. 

Alliteratively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly.] In an 
alliterative manner; with alliteration. 

1823 Hones A tie. Mvst. 25 Mary is greatly astonished, and 
she is thus alliterativelv addressed by the Angel, ‘Mayde, 
most mercyfull, and mckest in mende.' 1881 Punch 19 Mar. 
124 Alliteraiively . . described as 4 beastly bellowing.* 

Alli‘terativeness. [f. as prcc. + -ness.] The 
quality of being alliterative. 

1818 Coleridge I.it. Kent. 11836^ I. 92 Von cannot read 1 
a page of the Faery Quecne . . without perceiving the in¬ 
tentional alliterativcne^s of the words. 

Alliterator ^ali ter^ taiV [f. Alliterate t. 

+ -or, on analogy of L. agent-nouns f. ppl. stems. 
Cf. L. liiterator a teacher of letters ] One who 
makes use of alliteration. 

1755 Colman & Thornton in Connotss. 'So. 83 The alli- 
tcrator must be as busily employed to introduce his favourite 
vowel or consonant, as the Greek poet to shut out the letter 
he had proscribed. 

Allituric (aditifwrik), a. Chem. [f. All(oxan> 
whence obtained by Schlieper in 1848 ( + -it- mean¬ 
ingless) + Uitic.] In Allituric acid, a product of 
the disintegration of alloxantin. 

1863 79 Watts Chcnt. Diet. 

I’ Allium (oc li£m). Bot. [L. allium garlic, of 
unkn. origin.] A large genus of Liliaceous plants, 
of which garlic, the onion, leek, chive, shallot, and 
the British wild flower Ramsons are species. 

1807 Crabbl Par. Keg. t. 602 High-sounding words our 
worthy gardener gets.. lie Allium calls his onions and his 
leeks. 1866 Cortth. Mag. Nov. 538 In the shade, grey peti- 
winkles wind among the snowy drift of allium. 

Allmand, obs. form of Allemande. 

Allmesse, obs. form of Alms. 

All-might, sb. [All- E i.] All power, omni¬ 
potence. (See also Almight.) 

c 1440 Arthur 452 Suche alle myght comcJ> of god. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie (1869* 209 By his allmight, that first 
created man. 1862 Trench Mirac. vi. 187 Trust in the all- 
might of Him, to whose help he had appealed. 

Allness (§'lnes). [f. All +-ness.] Universality. 
a 165a J. Smith Set. Disc. ix. (1821* 419 Triumphing .. in 
his own nothingness, and in the allness of the Divinity. 
1816 Coleridge LaySerm. 339 The science of the universal, 
having the ideas of oneness and allness as its two elements. 
1830 BxtLEY Festus xxviii. (1848)335 With God All oneness 
and sole allness lives alone. 

t A ll-ni ght. Obs. [All-E i.] A service of 
food, fuel, or light for the whole night. 

15*6 Honseh. Ord. Hen. VIM, 152 That there be no play- 
ing of disse or cards used in the same chamber, after the 
King be served for All-night. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 37a In 
the Court of England, there is a Sendee which they call 
All-night; which is a great Cake of wax, with the Wicke in 
the mlddest. a 1685 Honseh. Ord. Chas. 11 (1790) 369 From 
eight of the morning untill AH-night is served, in the 
Presence Chamber. 

t A 11 -ni ght-inan. Obs. [ = Matt astir all 
night.] A former name for body-snatchers, or men 
who disinterred corpses by night in order to sell 
them to medical students for dissection. 

1861 Ramsay Kcm in. Ser. it. 133, The body-lifters, or 
* all-night-men/ as they were wont to be called. 

+ Allobro'gical, a. Obs. [f. L. Allobrogtc-us of 
the Allobroges +-al.] An epilhet applied in 17th c. 
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to Presbyterians or Calvinists, in allusion to the fact 
that Geneva was anciently a town of the Allo¬ 
broges. 

1640 Br. Hall Episc. 111. 5 5. 245 See on what shelves ofland 
this laic Allobrogicall device is erected. 1646 Burden 0/ 
Isxach. in Phenix (1708) II. 265 Altho this allobrogical Brood 
maintain Parity, there be notwithstanding some few Patri¬ 
archs who rule and over-rule alL. 

Allocate (arDLvH), v. [f. med.L. alloedt- ppl. 
stem of allocart ; f. al-, ad- to + loedre to place.] 
Formerly only in Scottish writers; not in J. or T. 

1 . To set or lay apart for a special purpose, to 
apportion, assign, to give one as his special por¬ 
tion or share. 

1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Contm. Min. Bk. (1855) 157 To allot 
and allocate to thame and ilk anc of lhame.. ane competent 
localitic. *733 P. Lindsay lnt. Scott. 23 This Meeting may 
then appoint and allocate such a Proportion of the Poors 
Money. 1821 De Quixcey Confess. 11862* 68 That very sum 
which the Manchester Grammar School allocated to every 
student. 187* E. Robertson Hist. Ess. 251 A system of al¬ 
locating ihe public revenues amongst wealthy capitalists. 

2 . To attach locally. 

1842 De Quincey in Page Life I. xv. 33a Lasswadc, to 
which nominally we allocate ourselves. 

3 . To fix the locality of, localize. 

1881 Lxkkyer in Nature 28 July 298 We can allocate the 
absorption of the hydrogen, magnesium, and so on : we can 
see where they arc absorbing, ibid. 317 Kirchhoff allocated 
the region where the absorption , . took place at a con¬ 
siderable height in the atmosphere of the sun. 

t A llocate, ppl. a. Sc. Obs. [ad. med.L. alio- 
cat-us; used as pa. pplc. of prcc. vb.: sec -ate.] 
Allotted, assigned. 

1717 Wodrow Corr. <1843* II. 336 The stipend.. mortified 
or legal ly allocate for this. 

+ Allocate, sb. Obs. [ad. med.L. alloc at urn an 
allowance, pa. pplc. of alloc are, used absol.] An 
allowance or grant. 

1709 Strype Eccl. Mem. II. it. xxx. an. 1552 An allocate 
for the D. of Suffolk for 40/. ayear given him by the king. 

Allocated (arDkfUvd),///. a. [f. Allocate v. 
+ -Et>.] Allotted, assigned. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel.zj Sept., Somebody has stolen the 
money allocated for municipal improvements. 

Allocation (adflk^jon). [a. Fr. allocation , ad. 
med.L. alloedt idn-cin, n. of action f. alloedrc (sec 
Allocate 7*.), or perh. direct ad. med.L.] 

1 . The action of apportioning or assigning to a 
special person or purpose; apportionment, assign¬ 
ment, allotment. 

1833 Chalmers Constit. Man <1835* I. vi. 275 At the first 
allocations of property. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emf>. < 18651 
V1 11 . lxiii. 55 Domitian.. had respected this allocation of the 
imperial treasures. 1854 Stanley Sinai Pal ii. 1:858) 
133 The allocation of the particular portions of Palestine to 
its successive inhabitants. 1876 .Y. Amer. R t ~r. CXXIII. 
456 The whole subtle question of the allocation of powers 
under the Constitution. 

tb. cotter. A portion of revenue, etc. assigned to 
a distinct purpose, constituting a fixed charge upon 
it. Obs. 

*535 Gardiner in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1822) I. 1. xxx. 328 
In the deductions and allocations. . we have followed in 
nur Judgment , . the words of our instructions. C1630 Jack- 
son Creed iv. ill. iii. Wks. III. 393 Revenues without such 
allocations or deductions. Ibid. xi. xliii. Wks. XI. 291 We 
shall be able to make the deductions or allocations some¬ 
what equal. 

+ C. A portion of revenue settled on a particular 
person ; an allowance. Obs. 

1658 Phillips, Allocations are also the Allowances of 
Officers under a Prince or Nobleman. 

2 . The action of allowing or admitting an item 
in an account; also, the item so allowed. (A com¬ 
mon sense in med.L.) 

1658 Phillips, Allocation , properly a Placing or Adding 
to. Inn Law sense, an Allowance made upon an Account 
in the Exchequer. 1681 Blount Glossogr., Allocation .. 
also allowance made upon an account. 1751 Chambers Cycl., 
Allocation, Allocatio, the admitting or allowing of an 
article in an account.. Allocation is also an allowance made 
upon an account; used in the exchequer. 

3 . The placing or adding of one thing to an¬ 
other ; disposition, arrangement. 

1656 Blolnt Glossogr., Allocation , a placing or adding 
unto. 1755 in Johnson. 1838 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. ut. ii. 
§ 58. 447 That inconsequent allocation of his proofs which 
frequently occurs in his writings. 

4 . Placing; fixing in a place ; localization. 

*855 Owen Vertebr. Introd. 5 (L.) The allocation of the 
. . albuminous electric pulp in a special cylindrical cavity. 

Ii Allocatur (sel<?k?i-t£j). [med.L. allocatur ' It 
is allowed.’] A certificate given by the proper 
authority at the termination of an action, allow¬ 
ing costs. 

Allochroic (jebkrJu*ik\ a. [f. Gr. a\\ 6 xpo-os 
changed in colour (see Allochroous).] 'Change¬ 
able in colour, shot-colour.* Syd. Soc . Lex. \ S79. 
Allochroite (d&lpkroisit). Min. [mod. f. Gr. 
dXXoxpo-or (see prcc.) + - 1 TE, min. form.] An iron- 
garnet, made by Dana a sub-variety of Andraditc, 
fonnd in Norway and elsewhere. 

1837 80 Dana Min. 269 Named Andraditc by the author 
after the Portuguese mineralogist, d'Andrada, who described 
and named [iSooJthe first of the included sub-varieties Allo¬ 
chroite ,. The original allochroite was a mangancsian iron- 
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garnet of brown or reddish-brown color, and of fine-grained 
massive structure. 

Allochromatic (x:to|kromartik\ a. [f. Gr. 
oXXos other, different + xP"A* a » -ar-os colour + -ic.] 

Of or pertaining to change of colour; exhibiting or 
seeing colours different from what they really are. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Allochroous (aflp’krtfjas), a. [f. Gr. aXXoxpo-os 
changed in colour (f. <£XAos other + xpoia colour) + 
-ous.j Changing colour; spec, as a symptom of 
disease. 

:8n in Hooper Med. Diet. 1847 in Craig (Allochrous*. 

Alloclase (arbkl/is). Min. [mod. f. (Ger. al - 
loklas 1866) Gr. oXAoy other, different +k\ aai s frac¬ 
ture ; so called because it shows a different cleavage 
from other minerals with which it has been con¬ 
founded.] = next. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts. 

Alloclasite C&l/’-klasait). Min. [Dana’s sys¬ 
tematic name for prec., with -ite, min. fonn.] A 
mineral containing sulphur, arsenic, bismuth, and 
cobalt, with traces of iron, zinc, and other metals, 
found in the Banat; placed by Dana in the pyrite 
division of Sulphids. 

*868 Dana Min. 80 The supposed glaucodot of Orawicza 
is atloclasile. 

Allocute (wDkiwt), v.rare~ x . [f. L. allocut - 
ppl. stem of alloqu-i to address, speak to ; f. al -, 
ad- to + loqui to speak : cf. attribute, comminute.] 
intr. To deliver an allocution; to address formally. 

i860 Times 11 Oct. 6/2 The Pope can alloculeand Francis 11 
can protest. 

Allocution (a.l<?ki /7 jan). Also 7 adl-. [ad. L. 
ad/-, allocution-cm, n. of action f. al loqui: see prec.] 

1 . Pom. Antiq. A formal address or exhortation 
by a general to his soldiers ; hcncc in P. C. Ch. A 
public address by the Pope to his clergy, or to the 
Church generally. 

1689 SirG. Wheler Anc. Ch. 9: (T.> In adlocuiions to the 
army. 1697 Evelyn Aumtsm. v. 18a To these add their 
Discipline, Adlocutions, Oaths of Fidelity. 1702 Addison 
Medals i. (1727 iq Many ancient Customs as sacrifices.. 
Allocutions .. preserved on Coins. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Suf>p . s.v., The usual form in Adlocutions was fort is esset 
aefidus. 1842 BlacEio. Mag. LI. 729 They .. represent the 
popes In that act which, in Roman antiquity, is called alio, 
cution. 1858 Wiseman Four Last Popes 336 The text of 
the allocution is not accessible. 

2 . gen. The action of addressing or exhorting; 
hortatory or authoritative address. 

1615 T. Adams Leaven 109 That comfortable allocution— 
‘Good and faithfull servant, enter thou into thy masters 
joy.’ 1848 Thackeray Van. F. xlix, After this vigorous al¬ 
locution, to .. his 4 Harccm.’ 

f 3 . A speaking to, addressing or accosting. Obs. 

1754 Lavington Enthus. Methodists its. 86 St. Teresa, who 
had *o many Rapts, Visions, and Allocutions with our lA>rd. 

Allod, alod (arl^d). [ad. L. a ( f)loditim, alodis , 
alddus, the first more commonly used unchanged. 
Cf. Fr. alode (Cotgr. 1611 ).] = Allodium. 

:68o Burnet Tracts 1 . 6a There are some Lands that are 
Frank-alod. 1848 Hallam Mid. Ages Supp). Notes (18681 1 . 
146 The former derivation of alod. 1872 E. Robertson Hist. 
Ess. 131 Small freeholders in allod. 1875 Stuobs Const. Hist. 
I. iii. 53 The alod is the hereditary estate derived from 
primitive occupation. 

t Allo dge, v. Obs. ; also 4-5 aloge, alogge. 
[a. OFr. aloge-r, - ier, f. a to + logcr to lodge, after 
phr. a logo ; cogn. w. It. alloggiarc : see Lodge.] 

1 . traits. To place, pitch, lodge. 

c 1330 Arth. ff Mcrl. 296 On that ich fair roume To aloge 
her paviloun. 1598 Barret Theor. IVarres v. ii. 150 To 
alodge a camp commodiousiy, is a point of great skill. 

2 . intr. To lodge, sojourn. 

1604 T. Wright Pass. Mind 1. ix. 32 The heart is the pe- 
culiar place where that Passions allodge .. They will allodge 
longer with you than you would haue them. 

+Allo*dgement. Obs. Alsofial-, 7allogia-. [f. 
Allodge + -ment, after It. allogiamcnto lodging, 
' also, a place where a campe or soldiers bee quar¬ 
tered.’ FTorio; f. allogiare.] Lodging; in//. sol¬ 
diers* quarters. 

1598 Barret Theor. IVarres I. ii. 13 The plot of the 
alodgement according to the disposition of the ground. 
1622 F. Markham Bk. fVarre iv. vi. §6. 144 The Scrieant- 
Maior .. shall proportion out all Allodgements mnd Encamp* 
ings. 1644 Evelyn Diary (1827) I. 90 The allogiaments of 
the garrison are uniforme, *755 T. Croker Ariosto's Orl. 
Fur. xiv. 6a 1 . 200 In this place pastoral b I lodgements were. 

Allodial, alodial (alJa dial), a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. al{l)odial-is, f. Allodi-um + -al 1 . Cf. Fr. 
al-, allodial (Cotgr.).] As to spelling see allodium. 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to an allodium ; 
held in absolute ownership. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Atlodial Lands, free Lands, for 
which no Rents, Fines, nor Services are due. 1677 Horbes 
Dial. Comm. Laws 199 When a Man holds his Land from 
the gift of God only, which Lands Civilians call Allodial. 
*795 Burke Abridgtn . Eng. Hist. Wks. 1842 II. 549 These 
estates.. were not fiefs; they were to al) purposes allodial. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. I. iii. 95 The King.. might have 
his ancient allodial property. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the holding of land in 
absolute ownership; e.g. the allodial system as op¬ 
posed to the feudal system. 
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1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 364 The same privilege? and al¬ 
lodial rights as had been enjoyed by the original proprietors.' 
1761 Hume Hist. ling. 1 . App. 11. 246 Territory . . possessed 
by an allodial or free title. 1875 Stuhbs Const . Hist. t. li. 34 
We dare not say that we have a perfect alodial system. 

3 . Owning an allodium; holding in absolute 
ownership. 

1857 Sir F. Palgrave Xornt. q Eng. 11 . 264 A patch of 
arable tilled by the remaining allodial rustics. 187a Free- 
mas Eng. Const. 77 The feudal tenant holding his land of a 
lord by military service, gradually supplanted .. the allodial 
holder who held his land of no other man. 

B. sb. 1 . Allodial lands. 

1769 Ann. Keg. 163/1 The King of Naples a? possessor of 
the allodials of the family of Farnesc. 1807 Coxe House 0/ 
Austria, xxii. (L.) The allodials were adjudged to the sons 
of Robert and Elizabeth. 

2 . An allodial holder; an allodiary. 

1778 Ld. Malmesbury Priv. Lett. I. 371 Room ought to 
have been left for the claims of the Alloaiels. 

Allodialism (aD« dialfiz’m). Also alod-. [f. 
prec. + -ism.] The allodial system. 

1864 Kirk Chas. the Bold II. tv. iii. 413 Feudalism super- 
vening on allodialism. 187s Stubbs Const. Hist. 1 . vii. 207 
A progress.. from alodialism to feudalism. 

Allodialist (al<y» # dialist). Also alod-. [f. Al- 
lodiai. + -18T.J An allodial proprietor. 

1805 Edin. Rev. VI. 223 That alodialists ‘held in contempt 
beneficiary and feudal tenures’ we have never read. 1845 
Stephen Laws of Eng. I. 174 The allodialist held of no one, 
but enjoyed his land as free and independent property. 

Allodiality (alo»:dij«*lTti). rare. [ad. FT. alia- 
dialite, n. of quality f. allodial : see -TY.] The 
quality of being allodial, of holding or being held 
in free ownership. 

1848 Hallam Mid. Ages Suppl. Notes '1868) l# 163 The 
party claiming alodiality. 

Alio dial ly (aldu diali\ adv. ; also alod*. [f. 
Allodial+ -LY 2 .] In an allodial manner; by 
allodial tenure. 

1776 Aoam SsttTH IV. N. I. nt. iv. 413 Rights possessed al- 
lodially by the great proprietors of land. 1874 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. I. it. 34 The land .. is held alodially. 

•f* Allodian, a. Obs. [f. L. allddi-um + -a.v.] 

Allodial. ! 

167a Manlev Interfir ., Allodian Lands are free Lands, 
which pay no Fines or Services. 

Allodiary (aDu’diari). Also alod*. [ad. L. 
al{l)odidri-us (common in Domesday Hook): f. Al¬ 
lodium; see -ary.] The holder of an allodium. 

[1628 Coke On Litt. 1 b, The Hooke of Domesday : and 
tenants in Fee simple are there called Alodarii or A loarii .] J 
*875 Stubbs Const.Hist. 1 . v. 89 The alodiaries of Domesday. 

Allodificatioii (alpidiifikrij'an). [f. L. all odi¬ 
um + -ficatiojt, as if on a vb. *allodify, of which no 
instance is cited.] The conversion of land into ! 
allodium ; the making of it absolutely freehold. 

187s Blackie's Pofi. Encycl. 1 .119/1 In such aHodification y 
a part of the value must be paid as a compensation to the 
former lord. 1879 Baring-Govld Germany I. 52 The result 
nf the allodification has therefore been to sever the gentry 
from the soil. 

Allodium, alodium (al<D‘di£m). [a. mcd. L. 
al-, allodium (frequent in Domesday Hook,) f. tier. , 
*albdallbd, ‘entire property,’ found in the Salic 
Law in latinized form alod-is, ‘in W.Goth. docu¬ 
ments alaudcs y (Diez), f. All 4- OLG. 6 d (OHG. 6 t, . 
OE. ead, ON. au 5 f), ‘estate, property, wealth’ | 
(Goth. *auds in audags , OE. eadig wealthy, for¬ 
tunate, happy). With allodium cf. mcd. L. clend- 
dium a trinket, f. Ger. klcincd, lit. a ‘little piece of 
property.’ Occasionally englished as Al(l)od, 
Al(l) 0 DY. Usage varies, in this word and its de¬ 
rivatives, between a !- and all-. In med.L., forms 
in al- arc more usual.] An estate held in absolute 
ownership without service or acknowledgement of 
any superior, as among the early Teutonic peoples ; 
opposed to feudum or feud. 

1628 Coke On Litt . 1 b, For in the law of England we 
have not properly Allodium, that is any subject's land that 
is not bolden, unlessc you will take Allodium for Ex salido, 
as it is often taken in the Eookc of Domesday. Hid. 5 a, 

In Domesday, Alodium (in a large sensei signifieth a free 
mannor. a 1660 Hammond Sertn. (T.) Allodium, not from 
any a KK' *V Atos but from God , as the lawyers have derived 
that word. 1751 Chambers Cyd ., Allodium and patrimo- 
niton arc frequently used indiscriminately. 1839 Keiciitlf.y 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 77 Allodium , land held in full propriety. 

t AUody, alody. Obs. rare - l .« prec. 

1650 Kloerfield Civ. Right of Tythes 54 No alodyes left 
amongst us. 

Alloe, obs. form of Aloe. 

Alloeopathist (aehVpaJnst). Med. [f. Gr. dx* 

Aoto-s of a different kind + vaQ-os affection + - 1 ST.] 
= Allopathist (which is the more usual form). 

1849 Hahnemann's Organon Introd. 28 However.. he may 
affect to be a homoeopathist, (he] is and will always remain 
a generalizing alloeopathist. 

11 Alloeostropha, a. or sb.pl. [Gr.dK\oi 6 o 7 po<pa 
adj. pi. neut. ‘consisting of irregular strophes’; 
f. aAAofos different in kind+OTpo^ strophe. A 
modem writer would have adapted the word as 
allaostrophous .] (See quot.) 

1671 Milton Samsan Pref., The measure of verse used in 
the chorus is of all sorts.. being divided into stanzas or 
pauses, they may be called Alloeostropha. 


AllceotiC (ad/i/rtik), < 7 . Mcd. [ad.Gr.dAAoiom*-ds 
fit for changing; f. uAAot-oui' to change ; f. dAAof-os 
of different kind; f.dAXos other, different ] Capable 
of bringing about a change in llic constitution 
(technically alladsis) ; alterative. 

1852 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 1879 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

+ Aliceotical, a. A fed. Obs. rare* 1 . In 7 al¬ 
ii ot-. [f. as prec. + - al *.] «* prec. 

1657 Tomlinson Ken oils Disfi. 507 The Syrupc of Succory 
.. is alliotical.. and purgative. 

Allogamy tal^gami). Hot. [mod. f. Gr. dXAos 
other, different+ -7<ifua marrying, f. 70^09 marriage.] 
Cross-fertilization. 

1879 in Syd. Sac. I,ex. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot.v i. § 4. 216 
Crossfertilization, or Allogamy, thcactionof thepollenof one 
flower on the pistil of some other flower of the same species. 

Allogeneity (sedfld.Jpnriti). rare. [f. Gr. dAAo- 
7 (vrj sol another race, (f.aXAo-sother + yiu-os,yivt-, 
kind) + -iTY.] Difference of nature. 

1825 Coleridge Kem.{iZ^(ii 11 . 336 Its hetcro* or rather its 
allo-gcncity, that is, its diversity, its difference in kind. 

AllogeneOUS (a.-liwbjPn/^s), a. rave ; incorr. 
-genous. [f. as prec.+ -OUS.] Of different nature, 
diverse in kind. 

1842 Blacfrw.Mag. LI. 726 Stone, brick,and stucco, .unite 
their allogenous surfaces. 

Allogzament, obs. form of Allodgemknt. 
Allogonite ^al^ gJnait). Min. [motl. f. Gr. dA- 
Xos other, different + 70s. via angle + -HE, min. foim.] 
A synonym of Hkkderitk. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 134 Allogonite is 
the name given by Winkler to certain dark grey or reddbh 
rocks.. an intimately blended compound of labrudorite with 
the basalts. 

Allograph (arDgrtif). [mod. f. Gr. dxxos other 
+ 7 pa r y writing. C\. autograph.] A writing or 
signature made by one person on behalf of another. 
Allom, obs. form of Alum. 

Allomerism (aVmOri/.’m). Cheat. [mod.f.Gr. 
dXAos other, different + fxip- os part + -ism.] A term 
applied by Cooke to the variation in chemical con¬ 
stitution without change of lorm, incident to those 
minerals that contain isomorphous constituents 
which may wholly or partially replace one other. 

Allomerism is well shown iri Amfihibale’, its typical com¬ 
position is RO.SiOi in which RO represents any two or 
more of the basesmagnesia oMgOi, lime CaO , oxide of iron 
1 Fe O’, oxide of manganese iMnO-, soda N Cb, potash K.O' 
or water tlhO>; while the silica Si 0 ?> is usually partly re¬ 
placed by alumina iAIiOj' and often by the isomorphous 
sesquioxide of iron (Fe?Oj>. 

Allomerous (rfrl^meras), a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Liable to variation in constituent elements or as to 
the proportion in which these are present, without 
change in crystalline form. 

Allomerous is (to some cxtentl the correlative of ison: or- 
fihous ; hornblende, treinolite, and edenite are isomorphous 
minerals, being varieties of the allomerous amphibolc see 
prec.); but distinct minerals are also isomorphous, as gold, 
platinum, and zinc; phosphate of lime ‘apatite' and phosphate 
of lead (pyromorphiici; sesquioxide of iron and sesquioxide 
of manganese ; which are not varieties of a single allomerous 
substance, though, as in the case of the two last mentioned, 
they may appear as isomorphous constituents of an al- 
lomcrous compound mineral like amphibole or pyroxene. 

Allomorphite (tuDm/ jfoit). Min. [mod. f. 
Gr. dWofiofxpos of strange shape (f. aAXos other, 
different + poptyT) form) + -m:, min. form.] A mine¬ 
ral, allied to barytes or barite, of which Dana 
makes it a variety, having the form and cleavage 
of Anhydrite. 

1837 80 Dana Min. 617 Allomorphite .. probably pseudo- 
morphous ; Breithaupl regards it as a case of dimorphism. 

t Allonga’tion. Obs. rare-', [f. allongdt - ppl. 
stem of late L. allotigd-re + -ION. Cf. elongation .] 
A lengthening out; extension, continuation. 

1665 6 Phil. Trans. I. 309 The Nerves, holding at one end 
to the Brain, whereof they arc but Allongalions. 

t AllO'nge, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. Er. allonge-r to 
lengthen, draw out, lunge ; f. a to + tong long ; or 
? f. late L. allongdre.'] To lunge. 

1668 R. Lf.strange Vis. Gucvcdo (1708) 80 lie., leapt a 
step backward, and with great agility, alonging withal. 

+ Allo nge, sbA Obs. [a. Fr. allonge lengthen¬ 
ing, drawing out, etc.; f. al longer : see prec.] 

1. A lunge, thrust. 

1731 Bailey, Allonge , a thrust or pass al the enemy. 1755 
in Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 

2. A long rein, when the horse is trotted in the 
hand. J. 

|| Allonge (aloh* 3 ) t sb . 2 [a re-adoption of the 
Fr. word.] A slip of paper gummed to the end of 
a bill of exchange or promissory note, to give room 
for further endorsements when the back of the 
document itself will hold no more. 

1862 Byles Bills af Exch. (ed. 8) 138 The supernumerary 
indorsements may t>e written on a slip of paper annexed to 
the bill, called, in French, an allonge. 

Allonym (ae’Dnim). [a. mod. Fr. allonyme, f. Gr. 
dAAos other + -tlrvuft-os -named, f. ovopto, ^ol. Cvvpa 
name. Cf. synonym.] a. The name of some one 
else assumed by the author of a work. b. A book 
bearing the name of some one other than its author. 


1867 O. Hamst Martyr to Bibliogr. 21 Allonym (Allonym* 
oust False proper name. Work published in order to de¬ 
ceive, under the name of some author or person of reputa¬ 
tion, but not by him, as Peter Parley (Annual). 

Allonymous (adp-nimas), a. [f. prec. + -ous. 
Cf. anonymous, synonymous , etc.] Published or 
appearing under the name of some one other than 
the real author ; falsely attributed to an author. 
tAlloo*,^. Obs. [for Halloo.] To urge on 
with cries. 

1708 J. Phillips Cyder 1. 26 Alloo thy furious Mastiff, bid 
him vex the noxious herd. 

Allopalladium(a. ; l < ? l pah*t diom). A/in. [mod. 
f.Gr. dAAos other + Palladium.] Native palladium 
crystallizing under the hexagonal system. 

1837 80 Dan\ Min. 12 Allofialladium.. from Tilkerode, 
in the Harz, in small hexagonal tables with gold. 

Allopath (a- DparJ)). [a. mod. Fr. allopathe , f. 
allopathic Allopathy, by form-assoc. with such 
pairs as philosophic , philosophc, astronomic , astro- 
name ; the analogy being merely apparent and 
opposed to the etjmology, a Gr. dAAondtfoy in the 
sense of allopath being quite impossible.] A prac¬ 
titioner of allopathy. 

1830 Edin. Ret>. L. 519 The common large-dose.dispensing 
Allopath. 1842 Black Homaofi. i. 10 The few specifics em¬ 
ployed by allopaths. 

Allopathetic (a. b,paj>e tik\ a. rare- 9 , [f. 
Allopathy, after apathy,apathetic.] A) lopathic. 
Allopathetically ut d^pajJc likali , adv. 
rare-", [f. prec. + -al + -ly.] - All- pathically. 

Allopathic abpa. )>ik), a. [ad. mod.Fr. alio- 
path it/ue : see Allopathy and -ic. Due to form- 
assoc. with words like botanic , botanique , etc., and 
not derivable from Gr. iraOucus passive.] Of or 
pertaining to allopathy. 

183a Edin. Rev. L. 513 The allopathic . method .. hopes 
to cure disease by exemng some dissimilar afiection. 1844 T. 
Graham Horn. Med. 330 Some of the allopathic school, who 
order poisons every day, and almost wholesale. 1870 Daily 
Sews 29 Sept., Various medical journals of the allopathic 
profession. 

Allopathically Obprv ) ikali\ adv. [f prec. 
+ -AL + -LY.] In an allopathic manner; according 
to the methods of allopathy. 

1842 Black Honurofi. i. 2 Medicines may be applied . Al* 
lopntIdeally and Hom»r:opathically. 1865 Dalt Mall (•. is 
June 9 flonncr,pathically or allopathically .. with globules 
or with Glauber salt>. 

Allopathist .afyvpaj'ist). [f. Allopathy +- 
-Ijst.J One who professes or practises allopalhy. 

1844 [.alrik Homerofi. Pref. 6 The Allopathist, willing by 
fair experience to put the system to the test. 1881 .S< rtbn. 
Mag. XXII. 305 The allopathist calls the homeopathist a 
‘quaik,‘ and the latter regards the former as a ‘butcher.' 

Allopathy (a*lf>*pa)>i . [mod. f. (first used in 
Ger. {allopathic) by Hahnemann) Gr. 6AXos other, 
different + -iraOua. f. suiBos suffering.] ‘ The curing 
of a diseased action by the inducing of another of 
a different kind, yet not necessarily diseased.’ Syd. 
Soc. f.e.x. A term applied by homoeopathisls to 
the ordinarv or traditional medical practice, and 
to a certain extent in common use to distinguish it 
from IloMOiOPATIIY. 

1842 Black Homtrofi. i. 2 The term Allopalhy, as a general 
term, is applied to the present prevailing system of medicine. 
1863 J. HnLLANn Lett. Joneses xx. 291 No man of sense be¬ 
lieves that allopathy is all wrong and homoeopathy all right. 

Allophanate (al/efane t). Chetn. [mod. f. Gr. 
aAXo^aviys (see next) + -ATE*] A salt of allo- 
phanic acid. 

1863 Watts Chem. Diet. I. 133 Allophanate of amyl forms 
nacreous scales, unctuous to the touch, and without taste. 

Allophane (ar'taf^n). Alin. [mod. ad. Gr. dX- 
\c<pavTjs appearing otherwise, f. 6AAor olher + </>cuV- 
uv to show, appear.] A mineral classed by Dana 
as the first of his Suh-silicates ; a hydrated silicate 
of alumina, with colour sky-blue, gieen, brown, or 
yellow, which it loses under the blowpipe ; whence 
the name. 

1843 Humrle Diet. Geol., Allophane .. gelatinizes in acids. 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1 . 90 Allophanes have been found con¬ 
taining from 14 to 19 per cent, of oxide of copper, which 
gives them a green colour. 

Allophanic (xtofarnik), a. [mod. f. Gr. t’AAo- 
<pan7s (see prec.) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to any¬ 
thing which changes colour or appearance; as 
Allophanic Acid C 2 H 4 N 2 0 ,, a monureide of car¬ 
bonic acid only known in the form of salts or ethers. 

1863 Watts Chem. Diet. I. 122 By passing the vapour of 
cyanic acid into absolute alconol, Liebig and Wbhler ob¬ 
tained in 1820 a peculiar ether .. the ether of a peculiar acid 
which they called allophanic acid. Ibid. 1 . 133 Allophanate 
of Ethyl or Allophanic Ether, C4H»N 2 Oj. 

All ophite (aclofsit). Min. [mod. f. (Ger. in 
1873) Gr. dXX-os other, different + ckpmjr serpentine, 
f. o<pts serpent.] A hydrous silicate of the Marga- 
rophyllite section, consisting chiefly of silica, alu¬ 
mina, and magnesia. 

r88o Dana Min. App. 11. a Allophite .. distinguished from 
serpentine by its inferior hardness. 

Allophyle (arDfil), sb. and a. rare. [ad. L. al- 
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tophyl-us, a. Gr. dXXo^uX-oy of another tribe, alien, 
f. aXXoy other, different + tpvkf} tribe.] 

1 . An alien ; a Philistine. 

1577 Test. 12 Patriarchs 48 The kindred of the allophyles 
or of the gentiles. 

2 . = Allophyliajt. (Cf. mod. hr. allophylc, intro¬ 
duced by Quatrefages after Prichard.) 

1879 in Syti. Soc. Lex. 

Allophylian (adofrlian), a. and sl>. [f. L. allo- 
phfl-us (see prec.) T -ian.] A term introduced by 
Prichard to designate the languages of Asia and 
Europe, which are neither Aryan nor Semitic; 
sometimes extended to all the languages of the 
world outside these families, sometimes made 
equivalent to ‘Turanian/ A. adj. 

*844 J-. Prichard in BlacJcu.'. Mag. LVI. 328 Among the 
Allophylian nations, on the other hand, a rude and sensual 
superstition prevailed. 1865 Athenaeum No. i960, 688/1 
This so called Turanian or Allophyllian family of languages. 
1866 Laing Preh. Rem. Caithn. 4 Stonehenge .. has l>een 
assigned., to the remote antiquity of some unknown Alio* 
phylian race. 

B. sb. 


1881 Q. Rev. Jan. 41 The Californian Indian is no alio- 
phylian. 

Allophytoid (adpfitoid). Hot. [f. Gr. aXXor 
other, difierent T Phytoid, f. Gr. q>vrbo plant t 
- oiD.] A separated vegetable bud differing from 
the plant from which it originates. 

1858 Cariesifr leg. Phys, § 397 When the phytoids are 
of the usual form they are called Uophytoids, whilst the 
differing form Is called an allophytoid. 

Ailoquial (alJukwial), a. rare~\ [f. L. alio - 
qtti-um address f. al- = ad- to + loqiti lo speak) 
t -al i ; cf. Allocution.] Of, or pertaining lo, 
the action of addressing others; contrasted with 
col lot/it ia l or conversational. 

1840 Dh QetxchY Style in Black™. Mag. XLAT 11 .11 There 
are no such people endured or ever heard of in France as at- 
loauial wits; people who talk to but not with a circle. 

Alloquialism (altfukwiali z’mj. rare. [f. prec. 
T -ISM : cf. colloquialism .] A phrase or manner 
of speech used in addressing. 

187a R. Burton L'nexpt. Syria I. App. 264 The ailoquial- 
isms of a people new to inc. 

t ATloquy. Obs. 0 [ad. L. alloquium an ad¬ 
dress or speech.] ‘The act of speaking to another; 
address, conversation. 1 J. 

i6a6 Cockeram, Allynie, communication or speech. 1731 
Bully, Alloquy , talking with another. 

Alloren, obs. form of Aldern. 

Allot (al/»*F, v .; also 6-7 alot, allott. [a. OFr. 
alotc-r (mod. allot ir), f. a to + lotcr, lotir lo divide 
by lot, or into lots, f. lot lot, a Tent, word (Goth. 
hlauts, OHG. hlo*,, OE. hlot') of early adoption in 
the Rom. langs.; It. lotto , Pg. lotc, OKr. lot, whence 
the vbs. It. lot tare, Pg. to tar, Fr. lotcr, lotir.] 

1 . To distribute by lot, or in such way that the 
recipients have no choice ; lo assign shares autho¬ 
ritatively; to apportion. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 52 b, The landes in fee-simple 
bee alotted to y" younger daughter in allowance of the tene- 
mentes tayled allotted to the elder daughter. 1618 Bolton 
Floras 1636' 167T0 allot themout some proportions of Land, 
instead of pay. 1660 Pf.pys Diary 22 May, 1 spent an hour 
at allotting to every shin their service. 1766 Golosm. I'ic. 
Wake/, xxvi. (18571184,1 allotted to each of my family what 
they were to do. 1858 Bright Sp. 285 How your Members 
shall be allotted to the various constituent bodies. 

+ b. intr. To fall by lot, to be apportioned. Obs. 

1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 53b, That other ploughe landc 
that allotteth to y* purparty of that otlier. 

2 . Of any absolute authorily, lhe Deity, fate, etc.: 
To assign as a lot or portion to ; to appoint (with¬ 
out the idea of distribution). 

a 1547 Earl Surrey PEucid 11. (R.) The wofull end that 
was allotted him. 1587 Turberville Trag. 7 *. (1837)21 For 
thus the Goddis alotted had her paine. 1681 Drydes Ads. 
CfAchit. 1.252 Heaven has lo all allotted, soon or late, Some 
lucky revolution of their fate, a 184a Tennyson Will 
Waterpr. 218 The sphere thy fate allots, i860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea xvii. § 728 The climate which the Creator 
has.. allotted to this portion of the earth. 

3 . Ilence^r;/. To assign to a special person as 
his portion ; to appropriate to a special purpose. 

i$74 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips n Those then that be chosen 
vnto Bishoprikes, haue allotted lo them, not a soueraintie, 
but a seruice. 1506 B. Griffin Pi dess a (1876) 30 This hap 
her crueltie hath her alotten. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
v. 190 The house and land he had allotted for himselfe. 
1718 Free-thinker No. 2. 10 He has a seat allotted him in 
each theatre. *758 Johnson Idler No. 101 T 4 Ten years I 
will allot to the attainment of knowledge. 1809 Welling¬ 
ton in Gen. Disp. V. 33 Obliged to allot the Portuguese 
carts.. to the purpose of removing the wounded soldiers. 

f 4 . To make it the lot of, to appoint, destine 
(a person to do something). Obs. 

1588 Greene Pandosto (1607) 24 Vulcan was allotted lo 
shake the tree. 1589 Hay any Work 45 Why was John of 
London alotted .. to pay him 40 pounds ? 1591 Shaks. 

1 Hen. VJ t v. Hi. 55 Thou art alotted to be tane by me. 1677 
Hale Print. Orig. Man. n.viii. 204 We will allott only two 
of these six to attain to the state of Men and Women. 

+ 5 . fig. To attribute as due or proper. Obs. 

1598 Bacon Sacred Med. x. 125 Nothing can be more iustly 
allotted to be the saying of fooles then this— 1 There is no 
God.' 1750 Johnson Rambt. No. 172 r 6 Scarce any man 


is willing to allot to accident, friendship, etc... the part which 
they may justly claim in his advancement. 

6. Amcr. eolloq. 'Po allot upon (occas. without 
prep.) : to count or reckon upon. 

1816 Pickering Vocab. U.S. 31, / allot upon going to such 
a place. 1840 Haliburton Ciockm. (1862)93 And f allot we 
must economise or we will be ruined. 

Allotheism (se-lo,))/" iz’m). [f. Gr. aAXoy other 
+ 0 ( 6 $ god + -ism. Cf. atheism , polytheism.] The 
worship of other or strange gods. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Duct. Dubit. 11. ii. vi. § 29 In the first 
commandment .. polytheism and altotheism arc forbidden. 
1863 J. Murphy Comm. Gen. xli. 37 Sharply-defined systems 
of polytheism and allotheism. 

Allotment (alp'tmenl). [a. Fr. allotcment, for¬ 
merly al-, f. aloter ; see Allot and -mkxt.] 

1 . The action of allotting or assigning as a share; 
apportionment; appointment. 

1574 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 11 That this and the 
other Companies should, after the rateable and proportion- 
able allotment, provide their shares thereof. 1774 Bryant 
My thoi. l.Pref. 6 Colonies went abroad without any regard 
to their original place of allotment. 1790 Cowfer Odyss. in. 
10 To each they made Allotment equal of nine sable bulls. 
188a Globe 24 July 8/3, ior. per share payable on Application; 
rof. per share on Allotment. 

b. A deed of allotment; an assigning document. 
1772 Hist. Rochester 95 The only allotment to be met 
with is to the dean and one prebendary. 

2 . The destiny allotted to anyone; lot in life, fate. 

1674 G<rvt. Tongue x. §6(1684) 157 Our behavior towards 
Gocf, whuse allotments we dispute. 1754 Fielding Jon. 
Wild 11. xii. Wks. 1784 IV. 195 No man is born into the 
world w ithout his particular allotment. 1828 Carlvlk Mise. 
(1857) I. 122 The stinted allotments of earthly life are as a 
mockery to him. 

3 . A share or portion allotted to one. 

1629 Coke i st Pt. Inst. 167 a, In this case euery one of 
them ought to stand to their chance and allotment. 1768 
Black stone Comm. II. 83 The elder sons .. migrate from 
their father with a certain allotment of cattle. 1850 Blackie 
.Kschyl. II. 27 He called his gods together, and assigned 
To each his fair allotment. 

4 . esp. A portion of land assigned to a special 
person, or appropriated to a particular purpose. 
spec. A small portion of land let out for cottage 
cultivation. 

1674 Scheffer Lapland vi. 15 The Finlanders .. have a 
certain division or allotment called Lappio. a 1745 Broome 
<J.> A vineyard, and an allotment for olives and herbs. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. II. 45 Large districts or parcels of land 
were .. dealt out again in smaller parcels or allotments to 
the inferior officers. 1845 Penny Cycl. Supp. 1 . 88 The most 
convenient mode of giving (country labourers] gardens is to 
djvide a field near the village into small allotment".. The 
bishop of Rath and Wells commenced the letting iff allot¬ 
ments in 1807, but it is only since 1830 that its adoption has 
become common. 

t 5 . Comm. The division of a ship's cargo into 
equal portions, the particular portion falling to 
each purchaser being decided by lot; also in pt. 
Descriptions of the divided portions. Obs. 

1703 Lond.Gas. mmmdccctxxxii/4 Inventoriesof the Ships, 
and Allotments of the Goods may be seen at the said Hall. 
1705 /bid. mnimmcxxxv/3 PrintcdCopiesofthe Allotimmtsof 
the said Goods. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Allotmcfit of goods, 
is when a ship's cargo is divided into several parts, bought 
by divers persons, etc. 

0 . Comb, or At/rib., chiefly in sense 4 : allotment 
system, the division of land into small plots to 
be held for cultivation by the poorer classes at a 
small rent; hence allotment-garden, - holder , etc. 

1845 Penny Cycl. Supp. I. 90 The allotment system, when 
limited to the giving a labourer a small plot of garden- 
ground, presents many advantages. 1868 Pearo Water- 
farm. ii. 13 A piece of ground parcelled out under the al¬ 
lotment system. 1876 Fawcett Pol. /icon. 11. vjii. 238 The 
granting of allotment-gardens would do much for the la¬ 
bourers. 

Allotrophic (a‘k?trp*fik), a. Med. [mod. f. Gr. 
nXXoy other, different t -Tpcx^-oy nourishing (f. Tpc- 
q*iv to nourish) t -k\] Susceptible of a change as 
lo nutritive or physiological properties, without 
any change in physical or chemical characters. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Allotropic (aDtrp pik), a. [f. Gr. dAXorporr-oy 
(sec Allotropy) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to allo¬ 
tropy ; having different physical properties, though 
unchanged in substance. 

(Not in Craig 1847.] 1849 Schroetter in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 
42 The allotropic red phosphorus was not ignited by friction. 
1869 Mrs. Somerville Molec. Sc. 1. i. 16 Sulphur becomes 
allotropic by the continued application of heat. 1873 H. 
Spenceh Social, ix. 225 The constitution of ozone as an allo¬ 
tropic form of oxygen. 

Allotro'pical, a. [f. prec.T-ALF] = prec. 

1853 Faraday Led. In trod. 40 We can only demonstrate 
the allotropical substance tu be phosphorus by reducing it 
to its original state. 

Allotropic ally (nritftrp-pikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -ly-.] In an allotropic manner. 

1870 W. G rove Correl. Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 169 Elementary 
gases are changed allolropically. 

Allotropicity (a-lpqtfprsiti). rare. [f. Allo¬ 
tropic + -1TY. Cf. electricity .] Capacity for as¬ 
suming allotropic forms; allotropic nature. 

1853 Faraday Led. v. 231 Sulphur is a simple body; and 
this circumstance greatly increases our astonishment at its 
allotropicity. 


Allotropism (*Vtr<ypiz’ni). [mod. f.Gr. dXXo* 
Tporr-oy (see Allotuopy) + - ism.] Allotropy viewed 
as a principle or process. 

1851 Art Jrnl. Catal. Exhib. 11. x*/z The allotropism, as 
this peculiar state has been called by Berzelius, of charcoal, 
plumbago and the diamond. i8s8 Lewes Seaside Stud. 211 
Chemical changes, both of decomposition and allolropism. 
1881 Lockyer in Mature No. 617. 397 The substances in 
which allotropism is most marked are all metalloids which 
have not been found in the sun. 

Allotropize (adp*tr<*p;)iz), v. rare. [mod. f. Gr. 
dXXdrporr-oy (see Allotropy) +-IZE.] To change 
the physical properties of a body withoul change 
of its substance. 


Allotropized (al/rtrJpDizd), ///. a. [f. prec. + 
-lo.] Changed in physical properties by, or in 
accordance with, allotropy. 

Allotropy (a-l/rtriTpi). [mod. ad.Gr.aAAoTporria 
variation, changeableness, f. dXX^rpoiroy of other 
manner ; f. qXXov other, difierent + ipbiros turn (of 
mind), manner, f. t piv-av to turn.] The variation 
of physical properties without change of substance 
to which certain elementary bodies are liable, first 
noticed by Berzelius in lhc case of charcoal and 
the diamond. 


1850 Ansted Elem. Geol. 151 Isomorphism, 2 converse phe¬ 
nomenon to that of allotropy. 1863 Watts Chem. Diet. II. 
423 Instances of inorganic isomerism are usually called in¬ 
stances of allotropy .. Sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, and 
many other elements present.. examples of allotropy. 

Allottable (al^-tab’l), a. [f. Allot + -able.] 
Capable of being allotted or apportioned. 

1869 Echo 10 Feb., They Igame] are virtually fed within 
confines, at a cost ascertainable and allottable. 

Allotted (al/»*ted\ ppl. a. [f. Allot + -m] 
Assigned by lot, or as the lot or portion of any 
one ; apportioned, appointed. 

1587 Myrr. Mag., Rudacke iv. 2 Each had a kingdome 
aloted his part. 1670 Milton Hist . Brit. Wks. 1738 II. 48 
In Kent, their owm allotted dwelling. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 
906 Must my servant-train The allotted labors of the day 
refrain ? 1863 Kemble Resid. Georgia 124 Her allotted ta-k 
was not done. 


Allottee (al/> : tr). [f. Allott-he.] One to 
whom an allotment is made. 

1846 Blackw. Mag. LX. 62 The national gaming-table was 
open to men of every class. Peer and peasant.. were alike 
entitled to figure as allottees. 1880 Fortn. Her .May 746The 
allottee found it to pay him better to sell those plots, 188a 
Daily Mews 16 Dec. 2/3 |He] never agreed to become an 
allottee of shares from the company. 

Allotter (alfftaj). [f. Allot + -er L] One who 
allots or apportions. 

186a Trench Mirac. xxxill 473 He claims lo be the al- 
lottcr of the several portions of his sen-ants. 


t Alio ttery. Obs. rare~\ [perh. a. Fr. *allo- 
terie, f. allotir (cf. lottery, a. Fr. lotcrie f. lotir ); 
perh. an Eng. formation on allot : see -ery.] The 
action or result of allotting ; assignment of a share. 

1600 Shaks. A. I*. L. 1. i. 77 Giue mec the poorc allottery 
my father left me by testament. 


Allotting (alptiij), vbl. sb. [f. Allott-ingL] 
A giving by lot, or as the lot or share of any one; 
apportionment, assignment. (Mostly gerundial.) 

1598 FiORtOtSortfmcuto.. an allotting by lot. j6iiCotgr., 
Allotement.. an allotting, or laying out vnto euery one his 
part. 1618 Bolton Horns 111. hi. 168 I^awcs touching the 
allotting out of Grounds.. 1711 Tatter { J.) A man cannot 
be too scrupulous in allotting them their due portion. 


1* A ll OU*t, adv. phr. Obs. Also written 4 al- 
out, 5-6 al-out(e, all-out. [See All C 9 .] 

1. adv. Entirely, completely, quite. 

C 1300 Beket 1940 The lawes of his lond alout ri3t with- 
sede. c 1400 Rom. Rose 2935 Now- have I declared thee alle 
outc. c 1500 Partenay 860 Thay approched Colunibere loun 
al-oute. 1513 Douglas AEneis xi. xvi. 19 To mckil all out 
sa cruel punyssing. 1601 Hollano Pliny (1634) 1 . 10 Not 
all out foure moncths. Ibid. 1 . 365 Not all out so good. 1638 
Sanderson 35 Sertn. (1681) II. 115 Our conversation .. can- 
not be all out so free and familiar. 

2. esp. To drink all out: to empty a bumper. 

1530 Palsgr. 676/2, 1 quaught, I drinke all out. Je boys 

dantant. 154a Boorde Introd. Kncnvl. 151 There be many 
good felowes, the whyche wyll drynke all out. 1605 Ver- 
stegan Dec. Intel/. (1634) 13 To say drink a Garaus .. 
which is to say All-out. 

3 . Hence subst. A bumper. [Cf. Carouse.] 

1611 Cotgr., Alius (Fr.), all-out; or a carouse fully 
drunk up. 

All o*ver, adv . phr. [See All C 9.] 

1. Over the whole extent, in every part; over the 
whole body, in every limb. 

1577 tr. Bu Hinge As Decades (1592) 115 The properties of 
Goa . - to bee all ouer, and cuerie where. 1633 Massinger 
New Way iv. iii, 1 am so full of joy,—nay, joy al) over. 
1710 Loud. Gas. mmmmdccix/4 Stray'd .. a Mare .. black 
all over. «7ao Waterlant> 8 Servt. 101 It was confounding 
the Ideas of Creator and Creature, and was all over Contra¬ 
dictory, and Repugnant. Mod. I ache all over. 

2. Finished, brought to a close; done for. (Cf. 
Gcr. voriiber.) It is all over with = L. actum est de. 

Mod. It’s all over with poor John. 

3 . adj. (from 1 ) eolloq. Indisposed all over or all 
through the body, generally ill. 

1851 Mayhew Lond. Lab . IIL 146 It gives you an all-over 
sort of feeling. 










ALL-OVERISH. 
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ALLOWANCE. 


A:ll-0*verish, adj. colloq. [f. prec. + -ISH.j Hav¬ 
ing a g enera l and indefinite sense of illness pervading 
lhc body; generally seized or indisposed. 

All-o verishness, colloq. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
A general sense of illness or indisposition all 
through the body. 

1864 C. Clarke Box /or Season II. 195 That indescribable 
all-overishness resulting from too much drink. 1882 Society 
11 Jan. jj/i 'What's the trouble?* asked the doctor. 4 1 feel 
a sort of dislocated all-overishness.* 

Allow (alatr), v. Forms: 4-6 alowe, alow, 
(4 aloow), 5 aloue, 5-7 allowe, 6- allow, [a. 
OFr. alouc-r (15th c. all-), 1. to praise, commend 
L. allaudd-re (f. a/- ^ ad- to + 1 and art to praise); 2. 
to bestow, assign L. allocd-rc (f. al- = ad- + locdrc 
to place, stow. The two were apparently com¬ 
pletely identified in OFr. and viewed as senses of 
one word, which was adopted with both senses in 
Eng. a 1300. Between the two primary significa¬ 
tions there naturally arose a variety of uses blend¬ 
ing them in the general idea of assign with ap¬ 
proval, grant, concede a thing claimed or urged, 
admit a thing offered, permit, etc., etc.] 

I. To praise, commend, approve of. II. To ad¬ 
mit as probable. III. To permit. IV. To bestow, 
grant. V. To take into account, give credit for. 

I. To praise, commend, sanction, view or re¬ 
ceive with approbation. (Fr. aloucr:— L. allandare.) 

tl- trans. To laud, praise, commend. Ohs. or dial, 
c 1315 Suoreham 149 He woldc..be God ylyche, To be 
alowed. 1330 R. Brunne C/iron. 281 pe gode bisshop Antoyii 
per he bare he pris, His dedes ere to alowe, for Ins hardy- 
nesse. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. 15 . xv. 4 Somme lakkcde my lyf * 
allowed it fewe. c 1450 Merlin xx. 355 Gretly were thei to 
a-lowe and to preise. 1533 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 
1557, 672/2 Saint Alary Magdaleyn was more alowed of 
Christ for bestowing that costly oyntemente vpon hys 
hcade .. then if she had solde it. 1551 Turner// cm?/(15681 
77, 1 can alowe them for theyr laborcs in sekyng out of 
symples. 1600 Holland Livy xxvi. xiv. 594 To put that in 
execution which they so well allowed and approved. 1656 
Up. Hall Occas. ;T/W. < 18571 Should 1 be censured by a 
world of men, when 1 am secretly allowed by thee, 1 could 
contemn it. 1783 Crabbe Pillage 1. Wks. 1834 11 . 81 Proud 
To find the triumphs of his youth allow’d. 

2 . To approve of, sanction (ranging from a sense 
hardly differing from the prcc., to that of barely 
passing as acceptable or defensible), arch . 

r 1315 Shoreham 137 That evcrcch man hyt itio^t alowe. 
1399 Langl. Rich. Reticles 11. 69 ‘No, redely,* quod re son, 

4 that rcule I alowe.’ 1413 Lydg. Pyigr. Sowte t. xiii. (1859) 
9 Euery wigt loueth, and maynteneth the thyng that he 
alowith. 1535 Coverdale Ps. i. 6 For the Lorde aloweth 
y* waye of the rightuous, hut the waye of the vngodly shal 
j>erishe. a 1555 Ridley Wks. 390, I refused to allow the 
mass with my presence. i6ix Biblp, Luke xi. 48 Truely ye 
beare witnesse that ye allowe the deeds of your fathers. 
1768 Blackstonb Comm. I. 425 Upon reasonable cause to 
be allowed by a justice of the peace, 
b. intr. with upon, of\ To approve of. (Still in 
some dialects as ‘allow on/) 
c 1534 tr. Potyd. Verg ., Eng. Hist. 11. 120 He cowld never 
be movyd . to alow uppon any practyse Bgaynst Kingc 
Edward. 1583 Let. in Fuller Ch. Hist . x. 159 |A thing] 
which I allow well of. 1660 Trial Regie. 142 If you coun¬ 
tenance and allow of their authority. 17*4 Wodrow Core. 
(1843 111. 141, I use still the very same freedom with him 
.. because 1 know you allow of this. 

3 . To receive with approval or approbation ; 
accept, arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20034 pou nu will mi wil a-lou. 1382 
Wvclif Wisd. iii. 14 Ther shal he 3iue to hym .. lot in the 
temple of God most aloowid [1288 a most acceptable eritage}. 
14,65 Paston Lett. 498 11 .174, I vele but littille that my goclc 
wille ys allowed. 1611 Cotcr., To Allow: allouer, greer, 
approuver, accepter. 1669 Boyle Occas. Rcjl. 1. i. {1675) 
78 God mercifulfy allows the Will for the Effect.. favourably 
accepting what we can do. 

+ b. intr. with of. (Cf. accept of) Ohs. 

1570 Tomson Calvin's Scrm. Tim. 1/2 The Churches, 
whicne did alreadie verie well allowe of him. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa <1811) 1 . L 4 When I love you as never woman 
loved another, and when you have allowed of that concern 
and of that love— 

II. To accept as reasonable or valid ; to admit 
(intellectually). 

4 . To accept as true or valid; to acknowledge, 
admit, giant. 

1548 Coveroale tr. Erasnt. Paraphr. 1 Pet. 1 If any man 
allowe not the vnderstanding of Rome by Babylon. 1611 
Bible Acts xxiv. 15 Hope towards God, which they them- 
selues also allow. 1628 Coke On Litt. 20 b, Upon nearing 
the proofes either allowed or disallowed the same. 1770 
Langhorne Plutarch's Lives ( 1879) I. 169/2 The citizens .. 
were compelled.. to allow his great abilities. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. II. App. 586 Her innocence shall be allowed, 
b. intr. with of. (Cf. accept, admit of.) 

1528 Perkins Pro/it. Bk. ii. § 158 (1642) 71 They allow of 
that which the principall speaketh. 1587 Holinshed Chrtw. 

I. 5/1 Manic doo not allow of this historic of Albion the 
.:i int. 1699 Bentley Phal. 262 If we allow of Their reckon¬ 
ing* 1724 A. Collins Cr. Chr. Relig. 133 As to what texts 
1 have.. alledg’d to you, you allow of them all. 1849 
Lowell Biglow P. Wks. 1879, 199 jortin is willing to allow 
of other miracles. 

5 . with sitbord. cl. To admit something claimed ; 
to acknowledge, grant, concede; to accede to an 
opinion. 


1643 Milton Divorce 1. xiii. (1847) 135/1, I suppose it will 
be allowed us that marriage is a human society. 1711 
Steelf. Sped. No. 4 ? 5 She has, l will allow, a very pleas¬ 
ing Aspect. 1768 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 11 . 370, I allow 
also that part of the expense of the rich is in foreign pro¬ 
duce. 1858 11 awtiiornk Er. Cf it. yrnls. I. 131 He allowed 
that the old Pre-Raphaelites had .. exquisite merits. 

6 . with com pi. (inf formerly omitted or expressed 
by for) To acknowledge or admit a ihing to he 
something. 

1593 R. Harvey Philad. 36 Martin was generally allowed 
for ruler and king^ of the reaime. 1622 Heywood Gunaik. 
m. 144 Not allowing Porsenna a lawful judge in regard of 
their late league. 1712 Steele Sped . No. 512 note. The 
Self-Tormentor of Terence's, which is allowed a most excel¬ 
lent Comedy. 1777 Sheridan Sc/i. Scandal 11. ii. 249 They'll 
not allow our friend .. to be handsome. 1798 Bay Amcr. 
Law Rep. (1809* 43 It had been allowed for law. 1877 
Mozlev Unix*. Scrm. 129 Poetry is allowed to border upon 
the horizon of mysticism. 

7 . To come to the conclusion, to form the opi¬ 
nion, or state as an opinion formed, (/n Eng. and 
Amer. dialects.) 

1580 Baret Ah. A 297 To Alowe, to make good or allow¬ 
able, to declare to be true, Apfroba. 1872 C. King Sierra 
Nev. v. 98, 1 allow you have killed your coon in your day? 
1875 Parish Diet. Sussex Dial. 13 ‘Master Nappet, he al¬ 
lowed that it was almost too bad.* 1880 Sen bn. Mag. June 
293, 4 1 ‘lowed I’d make him sorry' fur it, an’ 1 reckon 1 hcv.’ 

III. To admit the realization of, permit. 

8 . trans. To concede, permit (an action or event). 
1558 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. n. App. i. 391 The queen's pro¬ 
clamation .. allowing only the reading of the epistles. 1651 
Houues Leviathan 11. xxi. 192 Where many sorts of Wor¬ 
ship be allowed. Mod. Such practices are no longer allowed. 

b. with inf. 

1637 Dicree cf Star Chamb. in Milton Areop. xvi. lArb. \ 16 
Euery person or persons, now allowed or admitted to have 
the vse of a Presse. a 1754 Fieloing Mod. Hush. 111. vi. Wks. 
1784 11 . 201 Mr. Gaywit does not allow me to play at 
(jundrille. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 99 He was not 
allowed to take advantage of the general rule. 

9 . reft. To surrender oneself to, lend oneself to 
( ohs .); to permit oneself to indulge in. 

1605 Shaks. Lear in. vii. 107 His roguish madness Allows 
itself to anything. <11716 Blackall Wks. 1723 1 . 149 If the 
Man . .allows himself in that Wickedness which be thinks 
his Religion allows of. 18x5 Pally Scrm. led. 71 vii. 126 
The true child of God allows himself in no sin whatever. 
i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. v. 247 It refuses to allow 
itself in any violent or spasmodic passion. 

10 . intr. with of. To permit the occurrence or 
existence of to admit of. 

1732 Lediarh Sethos II. ix. 290 His condition would not 
allow of his talking longer. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 97 
t 19 She tacitly allows of his future visits, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. § 27. 209 The snow. ; sufficiently compact to allow 
of a stake being firmly fixed in it. 

IV. To allot, assign, bestow (Fr. allouer L. 
alloc arc). 

t II- To assign to any one as his right or due ; to 
accord. (With direct and indir. ohj.) Ohs. 

1330 R. Brunne Citron. 77 On j>c same asfoe scrued & 
alowed Of alle J>e franchise, pat 11 are was dowed. 1463 
Mann. «y Househ. Exps. 152 My mastyre alowyd hys for- | 
mour off Frefield (Tor otys .. ys. xd. 1530 Balsgr. 421 I 
alowe him xii</. a day for his costes: je lay aloue douze 
deniers par jour pour ses despens. 1580 Baret A tv. A 302 
To alow or finde ones costes or expences, Sumptus alicui 
rei suggerere. 1596 Shaks. Merck. /*. tv. i. 303 And you 
must cut this flesh from off his breast; The Law' allowes it, 
and the court awards it. 

12 . To give, or let any one have, as his share, or 
as appropriate to his needs. (Const, as in 11.) 

C X370 Wvclif Wks. 1880, 387 He alowid ^ comonte her 
liflode. 1555 Fardle 0/ Faeions 11. viii. 173 A certaine of 
^raine allow ed them at thekingesallowaunce. 1696 Whiston 
Mu Earth iv. (1722! 320 In this Six Days’ Creation one 
entire Day is allow’d to the Formation of the Air. 1735 
Pope Hor. Ep. 11. i. 193 Allow him but his plaything of a 
Pen. 1856 Brewster Mart. Sc. 11. iii. fed. 31 143 It was 
arranged that the Emperor should allow him 100 florins. 

+ 13 . To give an allowance to (a person); lo 
portion, endow. Ohs. 

a 1677 Barrow Scrm., Rcw. honouring God , Those whom 
he.. maintains in a handsome garb, allows largely. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 496 § 2 The Father who allows his Son 
to his utmost ability. 

V. To admit or take into account. 

+ 14 . To place to one’s credit in an account; to 
reckon, count to one. Ohs. 

c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2467 Alle the gud dedys that j 
we haf done Onence our syns sal than sem fone ; And yhit 
we er unsyker.. Wether thai sal be alowed or noght. 1382 
Wyclif Gen. xv. 6 Abram leuede to God, and it was alowid 
to hym to ryxtwisnes. 1440 Promp. Parx> ., Allowyn yn 
rekenynge, A/loco. > 1667 E. Chambf.ri.ayne St. Gr. Brit. 1. 

11. xiii. 121 They deliver the same attested for a law ful Tally 
to the Clerk of the Pipe to be allowed in the Great Roll. 

+ 15 . Hence, To remit or deduct from the debit or 
the amount due or charged ; to abate. Ohs. 

1501 in Bury Wilts (1850) 91, I will that John Etoon haue 
alowyd iij //. to hym of the lastc payment of mony that he 
owyth on to me. 1530 Palsgr. 420/2,1 alowe or abate upon 
a reckenyng or accompte made. 

16 . gen. To make an addition or deduction, as 
the case may be, of (so much), on account of some¬ 
thing requiring to be taken into consideration, 
though not formally appearing in the reckoning. 

1663 Gerbier Counse/Z-j In exchange of old lead for sheets 
new run, is allowed three shillings in every hundred weight 
for waste. 1756 Burke Find, Nat. Sac. Wks. I. 18 It will 


therefore be very reasonable to allow on their account as 
much a.s added to the losses of the conqueror, may amount 
to a million of deaths. Mod. You must allow an hour at 
least for time lost in changing trains, and waiting at stations. 
17 . To allow for : To allow what is right or fair, 
to make due allowance for; also fig. To bear in 
mind as a modifying or extenuating circumstance. 

<■1711 Addison (J.) Allowing., for the different ways of 
making it. 174a Richardson Pamela 111 .48 If your lady¬ 
ship will not allow for me .. what will become of me? a 1761 
Lady M. Montague Lett. Ixxix. 131, I allow a great deal 
for the inconstancy of mankind. Mod. To allow for expan¬ 
sion or shrinkage, for friction or the resistance of the air, for 
the increase of population since the census, for the place and 
circumstances of a speech, etc. 

Allowable (alouab’l), a. Also aphet. lowable. 
[a. Kr. allouahle, f. allouer : sec Allow and -able.] 
+ 1 . Worthy of praise; praiseworthy, laudable. Ohs. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. xviu. 130 Lowable \v.r. al-, allow¬ 
able] was it ncuere. 1413 Lvdg. Pylgr. Soxvle iv. x.\ix. (1850' 
62 A statu, or an ymage his allowable and sadde conditions. 
1580 Holi.vband Treas. Fr. Tong., Louable , praiseworthy, 
allowable, laudable. 1670 Eacharo Contempt Clergy 44 
True and allowable rhctorick, that is, of what is detorou*. 
and convenient to be ,\j>oken. 1702 Eng. Theophr. 176 There 
is a sweeter, more noble and allowable sort of vengeance. 

2 . Worthy of sanction, approval, or acceptance 
without rising to praise '; satisfactory, acceptable. 
1552 Hii.of.t, A\\ovru\>Ui K Acccptabilis. 1561 T. N(orton) 

tr. Calvin's Inst. in. xxiii. 11634' 469 If he goe about to 
make himselfe allowable to him iGod] with innotemy and 
honesty of life. 1580 Bari i A 209 Pleasant, aluwahle, ac¬ 
ceptable, Accept ns. x6n Bible Tran si. /'re/. 9 If the oldc 
vulgar had bene at all points allowable. 1623 San lit kson 
Scrm. Ad. Mag. ii. §8 1674 104 Custom had made* it not 
only excusable but allowable. 

3 . To be intellectually admitted or conceded. 

171* Steele Spat. No. 546 ?2 The advantages of action, 

show and dress on thc-^e occasions are allowable. 

b. Worthy of provisional acceptance ; probable. 
a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 3 Therein an allowable allu¬ 
sion unto the tropical conversion of the Sun. ibid. 8 What 
Tremelius mulrclh Spina is allowable in the sense. 

4 . Worthy of toleration, lit !o be borne, permitted, 
endured; tolerable, permissible, admissible, ex¬ 
cusable, legitimate. (At first in negative sentences.) 

<11568 Coverdale Christs Cross viii. Wks. II. 258 Braver 
for the dead is not .. allowable or to be excused. 1561 T. 
N(okton) tr. Calx-in's Inst. 1. 5 There is no lawfully allow¬ 
able religion, but that which is ioyned with truthe. 1625 
Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 310 III. 191 Devise some 
allowable and parliamentary way.. 10 supply the present 
necessities. 1712 Stifle Sped. No. 555 pj '1 he licence 
allowable to a feigned character, a 1732 Attfrlvky Scrm, 
(J. Their pursuit of it is not only allowable but laudable. 
1790 Johnson in Boswell <i?ti I. 454 it may 1 e defended n» 
a very allowable practice. 1824 Miss Mitiord / ’itlage Ser. 

I. (1863 140 A little torn h of very allowable finery in the 
gay w indow-curtains. 1868 M. Battison .-1 aid. Organ. 4 5. 
143 1 he payment of the teacher by endowment is not only 
allowable, it is necessary. 

Allowableness (altiuab’lnfs . [f. prec. 4- 

•NKSS.] The quality of being allowable ; pcimissb 
bleness, legitimacy. 

1602 South 12 Scrm. *1697* I. 329 To discourse of Lots, as 
to their Nature, Use, and Allowableness. 1765 Tuck r r I t. 
Nat, II. 184 To stand approved in the eyes of others for the 
allowablcness of my attempt. 1799 W. TAVi.oa in Month. 
Rev. XXIX. 147 He doubts the allowablenes*. of his 
delay. 

Allowably (alau abli\ adv. [f. as prcc. + -ly -.] 
In an allowable manner; laudably, comtnendably, 
admissibly, permissibly, excusably, legitimately 
1^88 LAMnARDE Eiren. 11. iii. 138 More allowable therfore 
writcth Marrow. 1589 Buttenham Eng. Poesie 1:869 40 
This last sort.. may allowably hcare matter not alwayes of 
the grauest. 1663 Boyle Exper. Phil. 1R.) 1 ^liould allowably 
enough discharge my pan. 1748 Richardson Clarissa ■ 18111 

II . ix. 52 Your sister.. may allowably be angry at you. 1850 
M c Cosh Div. Gold. it. ii. 18741190 'I here are senses in which 
we may allowably use the word chance. 

Allowance alou ans\ sh. Also 4 alouanee, 
5 alowans, 5-6 alowance. [a. OFr. alouanee, f. 
aloucr : see Allow and -ance.] The action of 
allowing; a thing allowed. 

I. Of praising, approving, admitting, permitting. 

11 . Praise, applause. Ohs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 215 Of logyke ne of lawc In 
legenda sanctorum Is liiel allowaunce made, a 1541 Wyatt 
Poet. Wks. (1861) 203 Vain allowance of his own desert. 
1633 15 i>. Hall Hard Texts 259 It is not the allowance or 
applause of men that 1 seek, 

2 . Approbation, approval; sanction ; voluntary 
acceptance, arch. 

1552 Huloet, Allowaunce, accepcion or estimation, Ac. 
ceptio. 1561 T. N’IortonJ tr. Calvin's Inst. 1. To Reader, 
If 1 did not, holding inyselfe contented with the allowance 
of God alone, despise the iugementesof men. 1604 Edmonds 
Observ. Caesar's Comm. 107 T hey all with one consent made 
allowance of Ycrcingetorix for their Generali. 1707 Land. 
Gas. mmmmcccxxxvi/8 Her Creditors are required to.. 
assent to or dissent from the Allowance of her Certificate. 
1736 Butler Anal. 1. v. 130 They cannot be gratified at all 
.. with the allowance of trie moral principle. 1807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg. in. 426 He look’d smiling on And gave allowance 
where he needed none. 

13 . Admission of something claimed or charged, 
acknowledgement. Ohs. 

1587 Golding De Morn ay xxxii. 1:617) 564 This is a good 
proof and allowance of their innocency. 1603 Shaks. Ham. 

III. ii. 30 The censure of the which One, mmt in your allow¬ 
ance o’reway a whole Theater of Others. 1756 Burke Snbl. 
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<5- B. Wks. I. 232 Modesty which is a tacit allowance of im» 
perfection. 

4 . Permission, tolerance, sufferance. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. Premon. 6 Because I could 
not get allowance to doc it publikely. 1689 Col. Rec. Venn- 
sylv. I. 261 Nor had he given Tho. Lloyd any allowance to 
sett his hand to anything. 1709 Stryfe •/(««. Re/. I. xiil 184 
Some murmur at the allowance of reading the Scriptures. 
*753 Richardson Grandison^vj^x) IV. iii. 22 By the Doctor's 
allowance, 1 enclose it to you. 1872 Freeman Gen. Sketch 
xvii. § ip. 364. There were many causes of difference between 
them, the chief being the allowance of slavery in the South. 

II. Of taking into account, allotting, granting. 

5 . The action of placing to one’s credit, admitting 
as an item in an account, or allotting a sum on 
account of the expenses of a person or thing. 

1574 tr. Littleton s Tenures: 27 a, Such a wardeinc .. shall 
have allowance of al hys reasonable costcs. 1611 Bible 
J'ransl. Vref. x Against Church-maintenance and allowance 
it is not vnknowen what a fiction was deuised. 1625 Bacon 
Ess. <18741 24 Illiberalitic of Parents in allowance towards 
their Children. 1845 Stephen Laws 0/Eng. II. 315 Allow¬ 
ance shall be made to him for all his reasonable costs and 
expenses. 

16. A sum allowed in account ; an amount placed 
on the other side of the account as an equivalent; 
a consideration. Obs. 

1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. x. 271 J>y lord lokep to haue a-lou- 
auce for hus [/. e. his] bestes, And of pe monye bow haddist 
ber-myd. 1574 tr. Littleton s Tenures 52 b, The landcs in 
fee simple bee alotted to y* younger daughter in allowance 
of the tenememes taylcd, allotted to the elder daughter. 

7 . A definite portion, sum, or amount, allotted or 
granted to meet any expenses or requirements. 

a. Of money, to meet one's expenses. 

1440 Promp. Par-v., Alowans, Allocacio. 1539 ilouseh. 
Ord. in Thynnds Animadv. Pref. 35 Then he [ i. e. the Clerk* 
Comptroller] to eontroule ihe same [expenditure], giving noe 
larger allowance than there ought to he. 1662 J. Ward 
/ )iary> 1839 183 Mr. Shakspeare ,. had an allowance so large, 
that hee spent att the rate of 1,000/. a-year. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. 2^5 f 6 They consider this Allowance l Pin-money] 
as a kind of Alimoney. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
i8i6> I. ix. 71 Five ten-guinea notes for your last quarterly 
allowance. 1849 Macaulay /list. Eng. 1 1 . 464 An excellent 
order .. increasing the allowances of Captains. 

b. A limited portion of food, lienee the phr. al 
no allowance* without stint, at pleasure. 

1580 BaRet A It*. A 302 That schollers call their commons or 
alowance, Dcmensum. 1607 Topsei.l Four-footed Beasts 
(16731 2 37 Thai so every beast may eat his own allowance. 
x6n Bible * Kings xxv. 30 His allowance was a continual! 
allowance giuen him of the king, a dayly rate for euery day. 
17x1 F. Fuller Med. Gytnn. 56 The short Allowance, the 
Bread and Water of a Prison. 1836 M akryat Midship. Easy 
xiii. 44 They had but their allowance of bread and grog for 
one day. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 111 , vm. v. 42 His people 
pluck him at no allowance. 

c. A restricted portion of anything granted. 

1637 Milton Comas 308 In such a scant allowance of star¬ 
light. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 14 ? 12 We had also but a very 
short Allowance of Thunder ami Lightning. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rez*. 1 . iv, i. 166 A popularity of twenty-four hours w as, 
in those times [1788J, no uncommon allowance. 

8. A sum or item put to one's credit in an 
account; hence , rebate, deduction, discount. To 
snake allcrwance : to add 10 or deduct from a reckon¬ 
ing, in order to provide for some incidental circum¬ 
stance. 

1530 Palscr. 194/1 Alowaunce for money, alootiance. 1552 
Hcloet, Allowaunce in rekenynge, Subdudio. 1663 Gerbif.r 
Counsel 77 There must be an allowance for the waste of the 
Timber. 1740 Act of Pari, in Han way Traz*. (17621 1 . 1. ix. 
44 With such allowances, abatements, discounts, and draw- 
backs .. as are by law prescribed. 1794 Sullivan / 'iew A at. 
I. 326 He made no allowance for what the portion of the 
earth in question perspired at the same time. x86oTvNnALL 
Glac. 11. §25. 363 Making allowance for the time required 
by the sound to ascend from the botiom. 1870 Pinkerton 
Guide to Administr. 43 The usual allowance for Adminis¬ 
trators’ commissions in Pennsylvania is five per cent, upon 
the personal property. 

9 .Jig. The taking into account, or consideration, of 
mitigating, extenuating, or excusing circumstances. 
Usually in phr. To snake allowattce for. 

1676 Dryoen Drant. Wks. IV. 75 This Honesty of theirs 
ought to have many Grains for its Allowance. 17x1 Steele 
Sped. No. 274 T 1 To have proper Allowances made for their 
Conduct. 1748 Chesterf. Lett. 173 II. 140 The spectators 
are always candid enough to give great allowances .. to a 
new actor. c 181a Miss Austen Sense <5- Sensib. < 1849)20 To 
make every allowance for the colonel’s advanced state ol life. 
1846 Mill Logic VI. viiL §3 Apply their principles with in¬ 
numerable allowances. 1862 Trollope Orley Farm v. (ed. 4) 
31 He made allowances for her weakness. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Conyj. 11 . vii, 4 Allowance must be made for his con¬ 
stant flattery of his own master. 
flO. A balance, remainder. Obs. 

1528 Perkins Profit. Bk. v. § 326(1642) 144 If a man seised 
of three acres.. enfeoffeth a stranger.. of two of the three 
acres .. and the wife is endowed of the third acre which re* 

X aineth as allowance of the other acres. 1552 Huloet, 
llowaunce, or that whiche fulfilleth, maketh good, or vp, or 
supplieth that which wanteth in measure, numbre or 
quantity, Supplementum. 

11 . Comb, or A It rib. as allowance-money* systesn. 
1700 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) IV. 697 One quarter of his 
majesties allowance money. 1746 W. Thompson R. N. 
Advoc. (i7S7> 48 Who receives the Benefit of Short Allow- 
ance-Money? 1831 Edin. Rev. LIII.48 The factitious in¬ 
crease of population caused by the allowance-system. 

Allowance (alau Sns), v. [f. the sb. Cf- to 
distance, dower, for l ion, etc.] 
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1 . To put (anyone) upon an allowance ; to limit 
(him) in the amount allowed. 

1839 Dickens Rich, Nick, xxxiv, I have made up my mind 
.. to allowance him.. to put him upon a fixed allowance. 
1840 — O. C. Shop xxx\ i, Don’t you ever go and say you were 
allowanced, mind that. 1859 M ereoitii R. Feverel 11 . i. 10, 
I am allowanced two glasses three hours before dinner. 

2 . To supply (a thing) in fixed and limited quan¬ 
tities : esp. in ppl. adj. allowanced. 

1840 Dickens O. C. Shop( 1867) 276 I’d advise you not to 
waste time like this. It’s allowanced here you know. 1859 
Cornh. Mag. I. 116 The evening pannikin of tea and the 
allowanced pound of pern mi can. 

+ Allowe, alow-ys. [a. OFr. al{[)ouy, prop. 
alouys : — L. * al local ici-usn, - ili-um , one whose at¬ 
tribute it is to be alloc a Las, hired : see Allocate 
and -itious. The final -s was in 14 c. Fr.occ. treated 
as a pi. inflexion, and so with allcnvcs in Eng.] A 
hired servant, a hireling. 

c *483 Chron. Loud. (1827' 156 As wcle allowes and ser- 
vaunts as the maisters. 1494 Fauvax vi. cxcviii. 20s lie 
shuld scantly haue of his owne, as alowys or seruaunt had. 

Allowed (alou d), ppl. a. [f. Allow + -el>.] 

+ 1 - Praised, approved, sanctioned, accepted as 
satisfactory. Obs. 

1382 Wyclik ff’isd. ix. 12 My wurkys shul ben aloowid 
[1388 acceptable]. 1580 Barit A It*. A 297 No man better 
esteemed or alowed of his countrie men, Nemo probatior 
sttis. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. vi. 184 The Names of the 
twelve .. allowed and accepted by the majority. 

2 . Permitted bv authority, licensed. 

1589 / lay any Work 39 lie solde it to an allowed printer. 
1593 lloi.i-VBAND Treas. Fr. long.. An allowed cart or 
chariot. x6ox Siiaks. Tu*el. N. 1. v. 101 There is no slander 
in an allow’d foole, though he do nothing but rayle. 1690 
J. Norris On Beatitudes Wks. IV. 352 Moderate even in 
the most allow’d Fnjoyments. 1829 I.Taylor Enthus, viii. 
206 The allowed enjoyments of domestic life. 

3 . Acknowledged, admitted. 

1749 Chesterf. Lett. 180 II. 169 The allowed and estab¬ 
lished models of good breeding. 1872 C. Hammond Text. 
( >it. 11880) Introd. 8 We have the following allowed facts 
to Miart with. 

4 . Assigned as a portion or due share ; allotted. 

1440 Promp. Pars*.* Alowede, A Hoc at us. 1578 Cecil Papers 

in Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 43 Havinge only duringe that 
tynte allowed unto him breade and water. 

5 . Remitted, deducted in reckoning. 

1674 Coles, Allowed in Reckoning, Snbstradus. 

Allowedly (alouvdli), adv. [f. prec. (formerly 
pronounced allowed) + - ly-.] In a manner that 
is allowed, admitted, or acknowledged ; by general 
allowance or admission ; admittedly. 

1602 T. Fm/hkkb. Apol. 47 a, Alowdly improbable in it 
self. 1678 MantuN 20 Serm. v. Wks. 1871 11 . 230 Living 
willingly and allowedly in his sins. 1742 Shenstone Ess. 
118^6 5 Allowedly more genteel. 1859 De Qcinckv Stylt 
Wks. XI. 243 h may allowedly be u^ed in all cases. 1879 
Academy 29 The English is allowedly one of the most com¬ 
plete of the European languages. 

Allower (alau-ai). [f. Allow + -ER 1 .] One 
who allows. 

i 1 . One who praises, approves, abets, counten¬ 
ances ; a patron, or abettor. Obs. 

e 156s R. Lindsay Hist. Scotl. (17281 45 The fortifiers and 
allowers of him in such wickedness. 1580 Baret Ah*. A 303 
A proouer, an alower, a prayser, Probat or. 1606 King's 
Declar. 13 (I..) This pretended assembly, together with their 
associates and allowers. 1647 N- Ward Simple Cobbler 14 
Not oncly an Allower, but an humble Petitioner, that.. 
Anabaptists may have due time and means of conviction. 

2 . One who admits, or permits. 

1859 > n Worcester. 

Allowing (aluiriij), vbl. sb. [f. Allow + -jxgL] 

11 . Praise, commendation, approval, applause. 

1490 Caxton How to Die 1 The allowyngc or praysynge 
of the deth. 1551 Turner Herbal Ded. 1 This eommen- 
da^yun and alowyngof Physicions and Phisick in this playn 
and expressed wordes. 1580 Baret Ah*. A 305 The ap- 
proouing or alowing, Approbatio. 1632 Sherwood, An 
Allowing, Approuvement. 

2 . Permitting, permission. 

3 . The giving of a portion or allowance. 

1674 Coles, Allowing (giving*, Exhibition 

4 . Rebate, deduction. 

1674 Coles, An Allowing in Reckoning, deductio. 

t Capable also of being used in various other 
meanings of vb. Allow, especially gerundially, as 
After allowing that this might be so, etc. 
Allowing (alou ii)), ppl. a. [f. Allow + -ing 2 .] 

1 . Approving, applanding. 

1580 Sidney Arcadiai 1622)454 With many allowing tokens 
was F.uarehus speech heard. 

2 . ‘Admitting, permitting, granting, abating.’ 
Ash 1775 * 

Allowment (alairment). ? Obs. [f. Allow + 
-ment ; or perh. a. Fr. *allouemen(.] The action 
of allowing or sanctioning; sanction, approval. 

*579 Tom SON Calvin's Serm. Tim. 96/2 Bicause God would 
vse ihis man in great matters, he gaue a greater allowment 
of him, then he did of others, ibid. 483/1 The kynde of 
allowement which all they must haue, that arc set in any 
publique office. 

Alloxan (aelp'ksan)- Chtrn. [f. All(antoin) f 
Oxa(lic) + -ax, ‘so named by Liebig and Wohler 
in 1838, because it contains the elements of allantoin 
and oxalic acid.’ II. E. Roscoe.] An organic com- 
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pound C 4 H 3 N : 0 | crystallizing in large efflorescent 
rectangular prisms; one of the oxidation products 
of uric acid, being a monureide of mesoxalic acid 
constituted by the radical mesoxalyl C 0 . 2 (C 0 )" 
and the urea-residue CO.(2NH)". 

1853 Thudichum Urine 81 The reaction consists in the 
formation of alloxan, urea, and nitrous acid. 1873 William¬ 
son Chem. § 317 Alloxan is formed by the action of various 
oxidizing agents. 

Alloxanate (selfks&nrt). Chon. [f. prec. + 
-ate 4 .] A salt of ailoxanic acid. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. (1879* !. 138 fAlloxanic] is a di¬ 
basic acid, forming acid as well as normal salts: the formula 
of norma) alloxanates is CtHjMxNjOs, of acid alloxanates 
CiHiMNjO* 1865 hitch. Observ. No. 38, 109 Alloxanate 
of ammonia. 

Ailoxanic (sel/ksarnik), a. Chem. [f. as prec. 
+ -10. ] Of alloxan, as in ailoxanic acid\ a bi-basic 
acid, C,H 4 N, 0 * = alloxan + H.O. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 137 Ailoxanic acid forms hard 
white needles arranged in radiated groups or warty masses. 

Alloxantin (ad/kscentin). Chem. An organic 
compound, Q PI, X 4 0 ; ,crystallmngin small, 4-sided, 
oblique rhombic prisms; consisting of two mole¬ 
cules of alloxan minus 1 atom of oxvgen, OC. 2 (N11) 
= 2 OC).COC.2(OC)-2;NU)XO. 

1853THUDICHUM Urine 81 On dissolving uric acid in dilute 
nitric acid, alloxantine is obiained. 1873 Williamson Chem. 
§ 319 An aqueous solution of alloxan decomposes on boiling 
into alloxantin. 

Alloy (aloi ), jA Also 6 aloye. [a. mod.Fr.tf/0f:— 
OFr. alei, retained in Norman as alai, allai, whence 
our earlier word Allay sb. 1 , which this Parisian 
form has since i6od gradually displaced. Through 
the erroneous fancy that Fr. aloi was -a loi ‘to 
law,’ the word, meaning originally simple ‘com¬ 
bination, union,’ came to be used specially of the 
mixing of baser metal with gold or silver in coin¬ 
age, so as to bring it to the recognized standard, 
and hence of the standard itself.] 

I. literal. 

1 . The comparative purity or mixedness of gold 
or silver; fineness, quality, standards Allay sb. 3. 

1604 K. G. tr. D‘Acosta's Hist. Ind. tv. xii, 245 Silver 
drawne with Mercuric, is so fine, that it never abates of two 
thousand three hundred ami fourescore of alloy. 1685 Mordek 
Geogr. Red. 306 The Mony of this Kingdom is of a good 
Alloy. 1871 Davies Metr. Syst. 111. 6s 'I he civil authority 
stamps its image, to authenticate its weight and alloy. 

+ 2 . Agio of exchange (? originally an allowance 
for difference of standard). Obs. 

1598 Florio, L'aggio, the aloye or losse of money by ex¬ 
change, coyning, or banke. 1672 Marvell Reh. jransp. 
1. 271 Much after the same current Rate and Standard: 
only there hath been some little difference in the alloy. 

3 . An inferior metal mixed with one of greater 
value; esp. that wbieh is added to gold and silver 
coinage. *= Allay sb. 2. 

17x9 W. Wood Sum*. Trade 345 Half the Silver is taken 
out, and Copper or other Alloy put into the place, i860 
Frouhe Hist. Eng. V. xxv. 109 Bad shillings, in which 4 
ounces of pure metal were mixed with 8 of alloy. 1876 
Rogers Pol. Eeon. xi. 4 Only a practised eye can detect the 
amount of alloy in an ornament professedly manufactured of 
gold. 

4 . The condition of combination between different 
metals melted together. (Without reference to their 
relative values.) 

1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xx. 508 Making the alloy of 
the metal and the platina more complete. 1883 Nature 
XXVII. 351 That peculiar.. form of association which 
metallurgists term an alloy. 

5 . A mixture of metals ; a metallic compound, an 
amalgam. Formerly, A compound containing a 
baser metal, = Allay sb. 1. 

1656 H. M ore An t. apt. A th. (17121 Pref. 20 Whether this be 
that ancient golden Key .. or one made of baser alloy. 1869 
Roscoe Chem. 185 In the alloys the metallic appearance and 
properties are preserved. 

Native alloy: an alloy of osmium and iridium 
occurring with native platinum, called also Iridos - 
mine. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 918 The native alloy on account 
of its hardness is used to point metallic pens. 

XL. figurative. 

+ 6. Intrinsic standard or character, quality, tem¬ 
per, vein. = Allay sb. 6. (Cf. Fr. de bon aloi.) Obs. 

1596 Carew tr. Huartds Trial of Wits 2nd Proeme, If 
thy wit be of the common and vufgar alloy. 1643 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Med. 11. 13 A Soull of the same alloy as our 
owne. 1647 N. Bacon Hist. Disc. ix. 27 To inhaunce the 
price of a Presbyter somewhat w ithin the aloye of a Bishop. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 136 Workings of so lofty and 
rehned an alloy. 

6 . Admixture of that which lowers the character 
or takes from the value. Hence cover. Alien ele¬ 
ment, anything that detracts from, impairs, or 
sullies. = Allay sb. 4, 5. 

1625 Bacon Eleg.Sent. Wks, i860, 193 There’s no fortune 
so good, but it has its alloy. 1712 Spect. No. 548 ? 4 Every 
one has in him a natural alloy, tho’ one may be fuller of 
dross than another. 18x6 Miss Austen Emma 1. i. a Disad¬ 
vantages which threatened alloy to her many enjoyments. 
1849 C. Bronte Shirley II. iii. 83 A base alloy of moral 
cowardice. x86a Mrs. Janeson Leg. Monast. Ord. 166 A 
face.. so spiritualised, so refined from all earthly alloy. 
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Alloy aloi), v. [a. mod.Fr. aloyer:—QYx. alder , 
alter:— L. alligdrc. The north. Fr. form allayer 
(= alleyer, aider), whence our earlier Allay, long 
continued to be the standard Fr. form, and is alone 
fouod in Cotgr. 1611. Since the 17th c. it lias 
been displaced by aloyer (probably by assimilation 
to the sb., which has been aloi in standard Fr. from 
an early period: see prec.). In the wake of the 
Fr., Eng. also has substituted alloy for the Norman 
allay, first in the sb. and then e 1690 in the vh.] 

1 . To mix with a baser metal so as to reduce to a 
desired standard or quality. =* Allay i. 

1691 Lockr Money Wks. 1727 II. 40 Most of the Silver of 
the World, both in Money and Vessels, being alloy’d (/.<*. 
mixed with some baser metals). 1719 W. Wood Snrv. Trade 
361 Melting of Coin for Bullion, and bringing in Bullion for 
Coin alloy'd.. will be avoided. 1875 Ure Did. Arts I. 93 
Gold and silver .. when alloyed with a little copper. Ibid. 
I. 96 The alloy for silver coinage is always copper, and a 
very pure quality of this metal is used for alloying. 

2 . To mix metals (without reference to their rela¬ 
tive value); to form compounds of two or more 
metals. 

182a [See Alloyed 3). 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 30 When 

we wish to alloy three or more metals, we often experience 
difficulties. 

3 . vttr . {refi.) To enter into combination with 
another metal. 

1839 Ure Did. Arts 29 One metal does not alloy indiffer¬ 
ently with every other metal. 187s Ibid. I. 99 Gold and iron 
alloy with ease. 

4 .Jig. To mix with something inferior ; to lower 
in degree, debase, contaminate by admixture. = 
Allay v j 2. 

1703 Mausorell Journ. Jerus. (173a) App. 9 Some |heaps 
of Saltl being exquisitely White, others alloy’d with Dirt. 
1832 Hr. Martineau Ella 0/ Gar. x. 117 Their external 
prosperity was not alloyed by troubles from within. 

5 . fig. To temper, moderate, modify. Cf. Allay vA 
1661 Hickerixcill Jamaica 10 The heat in the day time 
being alwaies alloy'd with the Sea Breezes. 187s Ruskin 
Led. Art ii. 42 Gentle and submissive persons, who might 
by their true patience have alloyed the hardness of the 
common crowd. 

Alloyage (aloied.3). [a. Fr. aloyage , f. aloyer : 
see Alloy and -age.] The art or process of alloy¬ 
ing metals. 

1790 Kerr tr. Lawisier* s Client. 109 To this difference in 
fusibility, part of the phenomena attendant upon alloyage 
are owing. 

Alloyed < aloud), ppl. a. [f. Alloy v. + -ed.] 

1 . Mixed with a baser metal, so as to be reduced 
in quality. 

1691 Locke Money Wks. 1727 II. 40 Fine Silver is usually 
dearer than so much Silver alloy'd. 1831 Laroxer ffydrost. 
viil 164 Alloyed metals, or adulterated liquids. 

2 . Hence fig. Debased, deteriorated, through the 
admixture of something injurious. 

1827 Carlyle Richter, Mix. I. 15 This man, alloyed with 
imperfections as he may be, is consistent. 1869 Lecky Europ. 
Alor. 1 . xi. 227 Pleasures so fleeting and so alloyed. 

3 . Combined so as to form a metallic compound. 
182* Imison Sc. $ Art II. u8 They always contain native 

iron alloyed with nickel, i860 Ure Did. Arts 1 .93 Copper 
alloyed with zinc forms brass. 

Alloying (siloi ig), vbl. sb. [f. Alloy v. + -ingL] 

1 . The action of reducing or modifying a metal 
by mixing a portion of an inferior ingredient. 

187s [See Alloy v. i]. 

2 . The combining of metals. 

1839 UaE Did. Arts 32 The alloying of given quantities 
of two metals of known densities. 1858 Gladstone Homer 
III. 499 The fusion or alloying of metals. 

Alloying (aloiig),///. a. [f. Alloy v. + -ixo 2.] 
Modifying, or combining with, another metal. 

1822 Faraday Exp. Res. xvi. 69 To him the steel together 
with the alloying metals .. was forwarded. 

Allozooid (tesbz^u-oid). Biol. [f. Gr. aWo-s 
other, different + Zooid, f. Gr. fo-ov living being + 
-OiD.] A separated animal bud differing in nature 
from the animal from which it originates. 

1858 Carpenter Peg. Phys. § 397 The same terms are 
applied to animals, whence we have isozooids and allozooids. 

i Allron. Obs. ? A fabric originally made at 
Oleron in France. 

1603 in Uentey Papers (1853) 9r That he shall delyuer .. 
not only so many allrons and sale clothes for shipps as shall 
amount to the full somme of 1001 . but also all such allrons 
and saile clothes for shippes as the said Frauncis shall or can 
make during the said term of 5 yeares. 

ATI rotund, all-round, phr . used as adv., 
prep., and a. [See All C 9.] 

A. adv. Everywhere around ; affecting equally 
every one in a circle or company. In a complete 
circuit; so as to include all the parts of anything, 
or every member of a circle or company. 

1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. (ed. 2) I. Pref. 15 Revelation is a 
light on God’s character, taken all round. 188a Tennyson, 
Hands all round 1 God the traitor’s hope confound 1 Mod. 
To make things pleasant all round. 

B. prep. Around all the parts of, round in every 
direction. 

180s in Nicolas’s Disp. (1845) VII. 209 note, Cutter’s head 
all round the compass during the night. 

C. adj. Including even*thing in a given circle, 
VOL. I. * 


affecting everyone or everything alike; equally 
developed all round. An all-round man : one who 
is ‘good all around,’ or has ability in all depart¬ 
ments. 

1869 .Votes on d \\ IP, Pros*, hid. 98 We find an all-round 
rent of so much per acre charged on the cultivation, a 1883 
Ang/er’s Souvenir 270 Very few anglers are ‘all round' men 
— i. e. devote themselves to the pursuit of all branches of 
angling alike. 

ATl-rou’nder, jam. [f. prec. + -er.] 1 le who, 

or that which, is all round ; hence applied to a man 
who is able ‘all round’; to a collar which fits all 
round, etc. 

i860 All K Round No. 42. 369 That particularly demon¬ 
strative type of the jcollarj species known as * the all- 
rounder !' 1865 Lo. Strancford Selection (1869^ II. 163 

Dressed in full uniform, with high stand-up collar; the 
modern all-rounder not having got so far imo Asia. 

All saints. The saints in heaven collectively, 
— All Hallows. Hence a frequent dedication of 
churches. Also, the feslival on which there is a 
general celebration of the saints, more fully called 
All Saints’ Day (first of November), instituted 
early in the 7th century, when the Pantheon was 
transformed into a Christian church; <//.*<?,the season 
adjoining this festival, Au.-iiallow-tide. 

1580 Tlsskr flush , xii. s All Saintcs \ niarg . note ‘ Hallo- 
mas'] doc laic for porky and souse, for sprats and spurlings 
for their house. 

Allseed r 2’ls/d\ [All- E i + Seed.] A 
name given to various plants producing a great 
quantity of seed. (Often a hook translation of the 
botanical name of the genus or species.) 

a. The genus Polycarpon, consisting of small 
annual weeds, one of which is found in Engl. b. 
A species of Goose foot ( Che nopodium polyspcr- 
ntttm). c. Radio la Millegrana. Prior. d. The 
Knot-grass {Polygonum aviculare). Pratt. 

All souls. The souls of all the pious dead ; as 
in All Souls’ College, at Oxford, founded to offer 
prayers for the souls of all the faithful departed. 
Also, the festival on which the church of Rome 
makes supplications for the souls of all the faithful 
deceased, more fully called 

All Souls’ Day. [OE. calra saiolena dug ; the 
old gen. pi. came down to the 16th c. in the form 
sol tie.’] The second of November. 

1556 Citron. Grey Friars 33 On Alsolne day doctor Allyn 
beganne in the Gray freeres at afternone. 1^94 Su\ks. 
Rich. Ilf , v. i, 10 Buck. This is All-soulcs day (bellow- is it 
not? Sher. It is. Buck. Why then Al-soules day, is my 
bodies doomsday. 

All Souls’ Eve. The evening of November 1st. 

1805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. xvi, ’Twas All-souls' cvc, and 
Surrey's heart beat high. 

Allspice (^Ispais). [All- E i + Spick, so called 
because it has been ‘ supposed to combine the 
flavour of cinnamon, nutmeg, and cloves.’] 

1 . An aromatic spice, also called Jamaica Pepper 
or Pimenta, the dried berry of Eugenia Pimento or 
Allspice Tree (N.O. Myrtacete) of the West Indies. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. it, iv. 1. iv, Ambergrease, nutmegs 
and allspice. 1866 Morn. Star 17 Mar., Reduction in value 
of the pimento or all-spice. 

2 . With various epithets, applied to other aro¬ 
matic shrubs: Allspice Tree or Carolina All¬ 
spice, Calycanthtts fioridus , a flowering shrub, 
native to U. S., and cultivated in Engl.; Japan 
Allspice, Chimonanthusfragrans, an early-flower¬ 
ing shrub introduced from China in 1766; Wild 
Allspice, Lindcra Benzoin, a laurnceous shrub 
native to N. Amer., bearing an aromatic berry, said 
to have been used as a substitute for allspice. 

1768 Miller Did. (ed. 8) Ii 3 The bark .. has a very 

strong aromatic scent; from w hence the inhabitants of Caro¬ 
lina gave it the title of Allspice. 1789 Aiton Hort . Kcuk II. 
220 Japan Allspice. 1830 Rafinf.sqve Med. Flora 11 .236 Lin- 
dera oenzoin has many vulgar names, Spicewood, Allspice. 
1866 J. Balfour in Treas. Bot. 203 The bark of Carolina 
Allspice fe used as a substitute for cinnamon. 1866 A. Black 
ibid. 270 The Japan Allspice is a much-branched shrub, and 
generally treated as a wall-plant in gardens. 

Allspicy (p'lspohsi), a. noncc-wd. [f. prec. + 
-Tl; ct peppery.] Of all-spice; hot, warm. 

1840 Hood Up Rhine 217 Poor Martha’s allspicy temper. 

Allthing. Obs. ox dial. Everything. See All A3. 
Allto, all-to : see All C 14, 15. 

+ Allubescency. Obs-* [f. L. adU, allubc - 
seen hem, pr. pple. of allubc sc he to be pleasing to, 
to find pleasure in, as if ad. L .*allubesccntia. Cf. 
Adlubescexce.] *A willingness; also content.’ 
Bailey 1731 ; whence in J. 

Allude (al'/ 7 'd\ v. [ad. L. alludfre to play 
with, joke or jest at, dally with, touch lightly upon 
a subject; f. al- = ad- to + ludhe to play.] 

11 . trans. To play with,make game of,mock. Obsl 

X 53S IIenry VIII in Strype Reel. Afent. I. it. App. Kii, 
Making him fthe Pope] a God, to the great deceit, alluding, 
and seducing of our subjects. 1577 Dee Relat. ab. Spirits 
1. (1659) 418, E. K. then came to me and said, I think there 
is some wicked spirit that would allude me. 

+ 2 . To play upon words, to refer by play of 


words : a. intr. To play upon, or make a play with 
(words); to pun. b. trans. To refer by word-play, 
to apply punningly. c. intr. To have a punning 
reference. Obs . 

*553 87 Foxe A. «V M. (1^96) 1/1 Christ .. alluding to his 
ISt. Peter's] name, called him a rock. 1556 Recorde Cast. 
A ncnvl. 4 ’I here canne he no such allusion of woordesin the 
englyshe .. except a man wold rather allude at the woordes, 
than expresse the sentence. 1605 Verstegan Dec. In tell. 
v. (16281 148 In respect of Pope Gregory his alluding the 
name of Kngelisce vntu Angcllike. Ibid. v. 141 The reuerent 
Father perceiuing this name to alude vnto the name of 
Angeli. 1607 Tofskli. Pour-footed Beasts 117 Gray-hounds 
.. called Wind spill, alluding to compare their swiftness with 
the winde. 

+ 3 . To refer by the play of fancy, a. trans. To 
refer (a thing) fancifully or figuratively, to compare 
symbolically, to (something else), b. intr. To have 
a fanciful or figurative reference, to correspond in a 
figure, to (something else). Obs. 

1596 Harington Ulysses upon Ajax (1814 70 Now, to 
allude this, Philaretcs, in this sort conceit me. 1613 T. 
Adams /'rad. U'ks. u86H II. 10 iD.» Some have alluded 
these three, gold, myrrh, and frankincense, to .. faith, hope, 
and charity. 1630 Tavlor Water P. > Wks. <N.' lie at last 
allude her to a water-man. 1647 Crashaw Poems 209 Hills 
and relentless rocks, or if there be Things that in hardness 
more allude to thee. 1655 l.See Alluding tf.J 1665 Wnin.K 
Lord’s Prayer 133 The holy Ghost alludes not our most 
wise Creator to a foolish Potter. 

4 , intr. To have an oblique, covert, or indirect 
reference, to point as it were in passing. 

*533 More A pot. viii. Wks. 1357, 860/1 These wordes.. 
allude vnto ccrtaine woordes of Tyndall. 1711 Steei.k Sped. 
No. 11 ' 1 Quotations which allude to the Perjuries of the 
Fair. 1713 — Englishnt. No. 50. 319 The following Letter 
ajludcs to an Edition of a Discourse primed in Ireland. Mod. 
This expression evidently alludes to some circumstance then 
well known but now forgotten. 

5 . intr. To make an indirect or passing reference, 
to glance at, refer indirectly to. (Often used ignor¬ 
antly ns—refer in its general sense.) 

1574 Wmitcift Def. Ans:v. i. 11851- I. 162 In a family the 
master is above the senant.. ^hereunto Christ himself 
alludeth. 1651 Baxter Inf. Baft. 251 The Apostle ex- 
poundeth, and not only alludeth to these words. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 5x0 • 3 lie alludes to enterprises which 
he cannot reveal hut with the hazard of his life. 1787G1LITN 
Tour Lakes \ R. t The people of the country, alluding to the 
whiteness of its foam, call it sour-milk force. 1837 J. Harris 
Gt. Teacher 307 He often alluded to his poverty. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. »v. 291, I allude to my parents, 
t b. trans. To refer (a tiling as applicable, ap¬ 
propriate, or belonging, to (as a saying to that to 
which it refers, a name to its owner, a thing to its 
author). Obs. 

i 6 o 7 Tofsfll Pourfooted Beasts 187 Men for honour of 
Bacchus, did dance upon certain Botiles made of Goats 
skins.. whereunto Virgil alluded this saying; Mol/ibns in 
prat is undos saliere per u/res. 1634 T. Herbert Trav. 
137 Ninus .. built Ninive, though some allude it 10 Assur. 

f 7 . trans. (with obj., inf., or subord. cl.) To throw 
out by the way, to bint, suggest. Obs. 

!$47 J. Heywood Wit 4- Potty 12, I glanset at payne of 
mynd, allewdyng That payne 10 be most paync. 1587 
HolinsHf.0 Chron. HI. 851/1 The king of Spaine alluded 
with good right, that the empire appertcincd to him. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 111 . vii. 285 To excuse this unex¬ 
perienced Notion .. the)- allude these ensuing Apologies. 

Alluded tali/ 7 *did),///. a. [f. prec. +-ed.] ln^/- 
Ittded to: Indirectly relerred to, hinted at, meant. 

1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth (J. That artificial structure 
here alluded to. 1872 Yeats Tecltn. Hist. Comm. 22 ’Hie 
agency of fire alluded to above. 

Alluding .ah/ 7 'dig ,vbl.sb. [f. ns prec. + -ing!.] 
The making of indirect reference or allusion. 

1580 HoLLYBANn Treas. Pr. Tong., A Itu si on, an alluding 
or applying to an other thing. 1861 J. Holland Lessons in 
Life via. 99 Fond of alluding to the fact. 

Alluding al^dig),///. a. [f. as prec. + -TNG 2 .] 
In alluding to: fa. Suggesting a likeness to {obs.). 
b. Referring indirectly to, hinting at. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vnt. 29 Sable wings somewhat 
alluding to those of Bats. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 
197 Another expression of our Authors alluding too this way. 

Allume, lnous. obs. var. Alum, -inous. 

|| Allumette (abVmc t). [Fr., f. alhnner to set 
light to (:—late L .adlumimire, f.ad to + // 7 wx , ;riight) 
+ -ette dim. formative.] A match for lighting. 

1848 Lowell Poet. JF/**. 11879* 12 ?/ 2 Twisting an allumette 
out of one of you .. and relighting my calumet. 1878 Lady 
Herbert tr. Hiibrier’s Round the Wor/d 1. xii. 193 If any 
allunicites are discovered they are pitilessly confiscated. 
1882 Froude Carlyte viii. 121 A faggot or two of cedar allu- 
mettes. 

+ Allu minate, v. Obs.~° [A refashioning of 
earlier Allumine after illumin-atc: see-ATE 3 .] To 
illuminate (manuscripts). 

174a Bailey, Alluminate , to enlighten, to give Grace, 
Light, and Ornament to the Letter painted. 

+ Alhrminated, ///- a. Obs.-° [f. prec. +-ed.] 
Illuminated. 

1775 Ash, Alluminated, Painted, coloured, embellished. 

t Allu’minating, vbl. sb. Obs.-* [f. as prec. 
+ -IXOF] Illuminating. 

1775 Ash, A Ruminating, painting, colouring, embellishing, 
t AHu’mme, v. Obs. [a. Fr. a{l)lumine-r, a re¬ 
fashioning of OFr. alumer (Pr. alumnar, altvncnar, 
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ALL-UTTERLY. 


It. allutnar, - inar , Sp. alumbrar, Pg. alum ear, 
alhtmiar , OCat. alumar):— late L. adlft mind-re to 
set light to, light up, f. ad to + luminaire to light, 
f. lumen light. In some senses alumintr represents 
earlier enluminer, repr. L. inlutuindre.'] To en¬ 
lighten, brighten, illuminate. 

*581 Marbeck Bk. Notes 947 They wold haue him to be 
worshipped of vs, who allumining them doe rcioyce. 

’"All'll'minor. Ohs. [a. Anglo-Fr. allumiuour 
: — OFr. alumincor, later allumineur, f. alluntiner 
(here = enluminer) : see prec. and -or. Aphetized 
to Luminor and Limner.] An illuminator of manu¬ 
scripts, a limner. 

1483 Act 1 Kick. II /, ix, Any writer, lympner, bynder, or 
imprynterof such bokes [French version: Ascun escrivencr, 
aliuminour, Hour, ou enpressour, autremem dit imprintour. 
16M c. t ran si. Any scrivener, allumynour, reader, or printer 
of such bookesj. 1607 Cowel Interpr. < 1672) Alluminor de¬ 
notes one, that by his Trade coloureth or painteth upon 
Paper or Parchment. At this day we call such a one a 
Limner. [1754 Stow London tStrype) II. v. xiv. 311 quotes 
Act of Rich, ill with * Alluminer.’l 

t Allurance. Obs. [f. Allure v. + -ance, as if 

a. Fr. *allurancei\ The action of alluring ; allure¬ 
ment, enticement. 

1580 Baret A 315 To draw by allurance: to flatter 
.. Blandior. 1587 Golding De Mornay xxvi. 396 The 
Scriptures haue in their lowlinessc more statelines.. in their 
homelinesse more allurance. 

t Allirrant, ///. a. Obs. [f. Allure v. + -ant, 
as if a. Fr. *alluranl ; cf.OFr .aluranli] Alluring, 
enticing, seductive. 

1614 D. Jonsun Barth . Fair Ind., A sweete Singer of new 
Ballads alluram. 

Allure al«u»u>, v.\ also 5-7 alure. [a. OFr. 
alure-r, aleurrer, alernr to attract, captivate, f. a 
to r hirer, lettrrcrXa Ll’ RE, orig.a term of Falconry.] 

1 . To attract by the offer of some advantage or 
pleasure; to tempt by something flattering or 
acceptable; to entice; to win over. a. to (or 
from) a person or party. 

1401 Pol. Poems (1859 II.54 Alle these hen alured to soure 
sory secte. 1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalijs 116 He cxccutcth 
the office of our mediator, gently alluring v* ynto him. 16x4 
Raleigh I fist. World in. 58 To allure the principall of them 
to his partie. 1796 Morse Atncr. Geog. 1 . 67 The foreigners, 
whom the fame of the discoveries of the Portuguese had 
allured into their service. 1841 Macaulay Ess., Hastings 
607 The military adventurers who were allured to the Mogul 
standards. 1847 Dickens Haunted Man 210 Alluring her 
towards hint. 

b. to (or from' a place. 

1531 Flyot Governor 12 Excepte with some pleasaunt 
noyse, thei be alured and conucied vnto an other hyue. 1611 
Bible 11 os. ii. 14, 1 will allure her, and bring her into the 
wildcrnesse. 1769 Gqlosm. Des. fill. 170 He.. Allur'd to 
brighter worlds, and led the way. 1781 Cowpfr Lett. Wks. 
1876,73 The tine weather .. allures the ladies into the garden. 
1845 H amilton Pop. Educ. viii. (ed. 2) 187 Many workmen 
are allured from the country. 1846 Prescott Fcrd. «y Is. I. 
ii. 126 He accordingly sought .. to allure him back to Spain. 

c. to (or from) a course of action. 

1513 Moke Edw. l\ Ded. 2 [it) doth allure all well-dis¬ 
posed persons to the imitation of those things. 1534 —On 
the Passion Wks. 1557, 1274 i The other Jesse euils, that he 
alewred and alectcd Iter with. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing 
(1843* 104 Him that did teach and practise .. vaine pastimes 
and playes, and did allure children vp therein. 1684 Bvnyan* 
Pilgr .. it. Introd. 134 Things that seem to be hid in words 
obscure, Do but the Godly mind the more alure, To study. 
>75° Johnson Rarnbl. No. 170 p 12 Had she not been allured 
by hopes of relief. 1870 Edgar Runny mede 211 Nothing 
could allure him from his fidelity to the crown. 1880 
M c Carthy 0 U'« Times 111 . xlv. 381 Perhaps he had purposely 
allured his opponents on. 

f 2 . rcjl. Obs. rare. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xlii. (1632) 145 Such as allure 
themselves unto it, and that affect to honour.. themselves 
by such service. 

3 . simply , To exercise an attractive power upon ; 
to appeal temptingly to ; to fascinate, charm. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. v. 78 A hundred Nymphs .. Whose 
features might allure the Sea-gods more then thee. 1667 
Milton P. L. hi. 573 The golden Sun in splendor likest 
Heaven Allur'd his eye. 1725 Pope Odyss . 1. 185 Viands of 
various kinds allure the taste. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. 
Wks. 1 . 63 Some were allured by the modem, others rever¬ 
enced the ancient. 1878 B. Taylor Dcukalion 1. ii. 17 Sad 
is the message, yet its sense allures. 

+ 4 . gen. To draw to or towards oneself, draw 
forth, attract, elicit (a thing). Obs. 

x6x6 SANDYsin Farr's S. P. <1848) 80 O thankful then God's 
love alure. 1622 Sparrow Rationale (1661) 174 The Priests 
„. inviting and alluring the mercy of God. 1670 Cotton 
F.spernon ill. x. 526 He made use of all the odious terms he 
could invent, to allure his Majesties Indignation. 1704 
Palev Nat. Theol. xx. (1819) 327 A sweet liquor allures the 
approach of flies, 

t Allu’re, sbA Obs. [f. the vb] = Allurement. 

1548 Geste Pr. Masse 132 Not onlye to ry° l is synne but 
the doclryne also therof and the allure to the same. 1590 
T. Watson Poems ( 1870) 169 Imicd from griefs by some allure 
diuine. 1758 Warburton Div. Legal. (ed. io> III. 87 His 
images and ideas are by an insensible allure, taken through¬ 
out from crowded cities. 

|| Allure (al/lf*r), sb. 2 [Fr., (. allcr to go: see -URE.] 
Gait ; mien, air. (See also Alure.) 

1882 Sala in Hlustr . Lond. Neivs 23 Sept. 323 She has all 
the allures of a duchess. 1882 Myers Reneto. Youth 192 
O Spanish eyebrows, Spanish eyes, Voice and allures of 
Spain! 


Allu’red, pph a. [f. Allure v. + -ed.] At¬ 
tracted as to a lure ; drawn or enticed to a place or 
to a course of action. 

1552 Huloft, Allured, Allcctus. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1. vt. 
46 Not so allur'd to feed. 1702 Pope; Thebais 737 Ravenous 
dogs, allur'd by scented blood. 1807 Crabbf. Par. Reg. 11. 
127 Not led by profit, nor allured by praise. 

Allurement (al'fia jment). Alsofial-. [f. Al¬ 
lure v . + -ment.] 

1 . Tbe action or process of alluring, or attracting 
by some proffered good ; temptation, enticement. 

1561 T. NIorton] tr. Calvin's Inst. 11. iii. (1634) 129 Will, 
for as much as it is drawne by allurement, cannot exclude 
necessity. 1601 Shars. All's Well iv. iii. 241 Take heede 
of the allurement of one Count Rossillion. 1671 Milton 
P. R. 11. 131 Though Adam by his wife's allurement fell. 
*75* Johnson Rambl. No. 155 p 8 When some craving 
passion shall be fully gratified, or some powerful allurement 
cease its importunity. 1796 Morse Avter. Geog. I. 276 The 
snares of the enemy are detected, his allurements avoided. 
1866 Kingsley Hereto. viii. 135 She found him proof against 
her allurements. 

2 . Alluring faculty or quality; attractiveness, 
fascination, charm. 

1579 Gosson Sch. A buse ( Arb.) 22 The allurement of the 
other drawes the mind from vertue. 1605 Bacon Ad?'. 
I.carn. 1. vii. § 27(1873)65 A speech of great allurement 
toward his own purpose. 1756 Burke Snbl. <y B. Wks. 1. 
228 To disentangle our minds from the allurements of the 
ohjcct. 1794 Sullivan l 'ieto Nat. V. 398 Is it the right way 
to teach morality, to trick vice out with allurements? 1838 
Dickens Nic/t. Nick. xxx. C. D. ed.! 245 The young lady., 
displaying her choicest allurements. 

3 . The means of alluring; that which is offered 
or operates as a source of attraction ; a lure, bait. 

1548 L'dall etc. Erasm. Paraphr. Mark i. 13 Deceiued 
with the plcasaunt alurcmcnt of an apple. 1626 R. Ber¬ 
nard Isle 0/Man 11627153 Foolish niceries, perfuming*, and 
other allurements to dalliance. 1725 De Foe Yoy. round 
World\\%s,Q' 251 Gold .. appeared to be the great allurement 
of the Spaniards. 1825 M Culloch Pol. Leon. w. § 3. 234 
The allurements to enlist in the army. 

Allurer (alUVraj). [f. Allure v. + -erL] One 
who, or that which, allures, attracts, or fascinates. 

1580 Hollyband Treat. Fr. Tong., Blandisscur, an allurer 
I or intiser. 1583 Babjncton Wks. 272 Too much showe in 

apparrell.. is a dangerous allurer of lust. 1690 Dryoen 
Prophetess Pro), it Money, the sweet allurer of our hopes. 

Alluring (alhl> rii)\ vbl. sb. [f. Allure v.+ 

-INGb] 

1 . The action of attracting or enticing with the 
prospect of advantage. (Now mostly gcrundial.) 

1531 Elvot Governor (1834* 22 It hchoueth with most 
pleasaunt allurynges to instill in them swete mnners. 1602 
Fvlbecke Pandects 72 For the alluring of straunge Mer¬ 
chants into a Rcalmc, their priuiledges must be inuiolablic 
obserued. 1842 J. H. Nf.wman Par. Semi. VI. xiv. 224 Let 
us be far more set upon alluring souls into the right way. 

f 2 . Attractiveness, fascination, charm. Obs. 

1586 1 '. H. La Primaudaye's Fr. Acad. 482 Nature having 
honoured woman with a gracious alluring of the eyes, c 1622 
Fletcher Wont. Prize t. iii. (R.> Thus despising Thee and 
thy best allurings. 

Allu ring, ppl a. [f. Allure v. + -ing-.] 

1 . Attracting or enticing to a course of action ; 
appealing to the desires; tempting, seductive. 

*577 lr - Ballinger's Decades (1592 450 By alluring intice- 
ments of many fair promises. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 588 
Quick'nd at the scent Of that alluring fruit. 1713 Young 
Last Day n. 380 Teach me with equal firmness, to sustain 
Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pain. 1776 Girbon Decl. 
<V F. I. 250 The prospect of the Roman territories was far 
more alluring. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 712 The 
terms offered were alluring; three hundred guineas down. 

2 . Attractive, fascinating, charming. +a. of per¬ 
sons. Obs. 

1587 Turberville Trag. T. (1837! 80 Much given to the 
love of light alluring dames. 1684 Bvnyan Pilgr. 11. 82 
Mercy' was of a fair Countenance, and therefore the more 
alluring. 1722 Pope Mot. Ess. iii. 70 Fair Coursers, Vases 
and alluring Dames. 

b. of things. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. ti. i. 89 Hath homelie age th’alluring 
beauty tooke From my poore chccke? 1655 H. Vaughan 
Silex Scint. it. 169 Each gay, alluring ware. 1755 Hervey 
Theron * Asp. I. 34 The loveliest Colours and most alluring 
Forms. 1852 Mrs. Jamf.son Leg. Mad on. 11857) Introd. 31 
An alluring and even meretricious beauty. 

Alluringly (alffi^riqli), adv. [f. prec. + -i.y 2.] 
In an alluring manner; so as to attract or fasci¬ 
nate ; temptingly, charmingly. 

1611 Cotgr., Faire les doux yeux a .. to frame or set th’eyes 
to looke alluringly, flatteringly, or pitifully at one. 1862 
Lytton Strange Story 11 . 176 On sale at a price which 
seemed to me alluringly trivial. 1868 Browning Ring tf BE 
vm. 1657 And to love, Not simply did alluringly incite. 

Alluringness (aI»ii®Tiijncs). rarc~°. [f. as 
prec. +-NES-S.] The quality of being alluring; at¬ 
tractiveness, charm. 

1731 in Bailey; whence in Johnson, etc. 

Allusion (ali/ 7 -^an). [ad. L. allusion-cm , n. of 
action f. alludPre to Allude. Cf. mod.Fr. allusion .] 
+1. Illusion. Obs. 

1618 Hist. P. Warbeck in Harl. Misc. (1793) 59 Resolved 
in the error of his allusion, he strongly conjectured that, etc. 

+ 2 . A play upon words, a word-play, a pun. Obs. 

1556 Recorde Cast. Knotvl. 4 So dooth that sentence lecse 
his beautye by the translation, for there canne be no suche 
allusion of woordes in the englyshe. 1576 I.ambarhe Peramb. 
Kent (1826) 426 The baltail (in memorie that they threw 


away their coates) was called by allusion Losecoatefield. 
1605 Verstegan Dec. In tell ., Some refer Adolescens to ’A8o- 
A«rx<**', ‘fond of chit-chat.’ This is not a derivation, but 
an Allusion. 1677 Galk Crt. Gentiles II. m. 25 ‘As they 
did not like/etc. Here is an elegant Paronomasia or allu¬ 
sion on the words eAoxi/xa<*««., an d aboKifiov. 1731 Bailey, 
Allusion, a dalliance or playing with words alike in sound 
but unlike in sense. 

t 3 . A symbolical reference or likening ; a meta¬ 
phor, parable, allegory. Obs. 

1548 UoAi.i. etc. Erasm. Par . Luke Pref. (R.) By reason of 
sundry allusions, diuers prouerbes, many figures. 1611 
Corea., Allusion , an allusion, or likening; an alluding, nr 
applying of one thing unto another. 1635 Quarles Etnbl. 
Introd. (1718) 2 To see the Allusion to our blessed Saviour 
figured in these Types. 1642 French Distill, v. (1651) 1:7 
By a sutable allusion the nutriment is taken for the life of 
man. 1736 Butlf.r Anal. t. iii. 87 Virtue, to borrow the 
Christian allusion, is militant here. 1781 Gibbon Decl. F. 
11. 67 If he had pursued the allusion, he must have painted 
many of the Gallic nobles with the hundred heads of the 
deadly Hydra. 

4 . A covert, implied, or indirect reference. 

16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. A 2 The verse oft, with allusion, as 
supposing a full knowing reader, lets slip. 1624 Gataker 
Transubst. 95 AVith more special allusion and application 
to the water of Baptism. 1703 Maundrell Jonm. Jerus. 
(1732 142 Those frequent allusions made to them in the Word 
of God. 1766 Sir A. Mitchell in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 5x5 
I V. 499 His .. Majesty smiling, said, I understand your allu¬ 
sion. 1790 Paley Hot. PaulA. 1. 5 The frequent allusions 
to the incidents of his private life. 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp . 
214 To which some allusion has been made in a preceding 
page. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 720 A very intel¬ 
ligible allusion to the compromise proposed by France. 

Allusive (al*/?siv), a. [f. L. alius- ppl. stem of 
allfuBerc to Allude + -iye, as if ad. LAallusIvus.] 
+ 1 . Playing upon a word, punning. Obs. 

1656 Fuller Hist. Camb. (18401 174 Dr. Thomas Nevjle 
.. practising his own allusive motto, Ne vile ?'elis. 
b. Her. Allusive Arms , called also canting or 
punning arms; those in which the charges suggest 
or play upon the bearer’s name or title, as the 
martlets ^OFr. arondtl young swallow) home by 
the Duke of Arundel. 

2. Symbolical, metaphorical, figurative, arch. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 18 The diuision of Poesie .. is 

into Poesie Narrative, Representative, and Allusive. 1635 
Brathwait A read. Princ. 11. 149 The allusive meaning of 
these emblemes. 1672 Jacom b Comm. Rom. viii. (1868* 205 No 
better than an .. allusive, metaphorical son of God. 1780 
Boswell Johnson (1847) 663/1 Johnson .. professed that he 
could bring him out into conversation, and used this allusive 
expression, ‘Sir, 1 can make him rear.' 1850 Leitch tr. 
Muller's Anc. Art § 128. 102 It represents [it]..in the 
allusive manner of antiquity. 

3 . Containing an allusion ; having or abounding 
in indirect references. 

1607 Topsell Four-footed Beasts (1673') 341 According to 
the allusive saying of the Mantuan. ^1630 Jackson Creed vi. 
xv. Wks. VII. 109 No concludent proof, but allusive only. 
1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. (1769) 18 More allusive yet to our 
plate. 1864 Sped. No. 1875. 6 Modem ephemeral writing, 
being essentially allusive from the necessity of condensation, 
is crowded with allusions to historical facts. 1875 Fortnum 
Majolica xv. 172 The inscription .. allusive, in all probability, 
to the reconciliation of the rival houses. 

Allusively (al'«*sivli), adv. [f. prec.+ -ly2.] 

1 . Symbolically, metaphorically, figuratively, arch, 

a 1660 Hammond JYks. 1 . 6 (J.) By which allusively are 

noted the Roman armies, whose ensign was the eagle. 1671 
Eachard Observ. 63 To take the words not litterally, but 
allusively. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, ii. 39 They are 
only used allusively, as a kind of pictorial language. 

2. lly way of allusion, or indirect reference. 

1656 Trapp Exp. Matt. v. 12 (186S) 55/1 Allusively to the 
walks and galleries that were about the temple. 1755 Young 
Centaurvi. Wks 1757 IV, 259 To speak allusively to the patri¬ 
archal vision. 1779 J° HNsos ■£• F-r Dryden Wks. 11 . 339 
An incident.. allusively mentioned by Dryden. 1868 Helps 
Realmah x. (1876) 284 To write always allusively, but so 
that the allusions should be understood by any intelligent 
person. x88x Strachey in Academy 5 Mar. 162 Trafalgar 
is dismissed allusively and unintelligibly in two Tines. 

Allusiveness (alb 7 *sivnes). [f.nsprec. + -ness.] 

1 . Symbolical or figurative quality or manner, arch . 

1660 II. More Seven Churches ix. (T.) The multifarious 

allusiveness of the prophetical style. 1875 M. Lower Engl. 
Surtt. (1875) II. App. 128 The allusiveness so much objected 
to by the lovers of simple and non-emblematical heraldry. 

2 . The quality of containing or making covert or 
indirect reference. 

1791 Whitaker Rev. Gibbon (R.) The quick and short allu- 
sivencss of it [Gibbon’s language]. 1863 Sat. Rev. 415 Half- 
jocular allusivencss, which is incomparably more suggestive 
and more full of temptation than anything else. ^ 1871 R. H. 
Hutton Ess. II. 299 The indirectness, the allusiveness, the 
educated reticence of the artists. 

t Allu'sory, u. Obs. [f. L. alius- ppl. stem of 
allud-Pre to Allude +-ory, as if ad. L. *alliisdr- 
ius.] Of or pertaining to allusion ; allusive ; sym¬ 
bolical, figurative. 

1631 Donne Def. Self Mu rd. (1644) 112 In the same Oration 
he hath another allusorie argument. 1660 H. More Myst. 
Godl. vn. vii. 308 It is not merely an allusorie Prefiguration 
of the Messiah, but a down-right Description of him. 1663 
Flagellum, O. Cromwell (1672) 13 An unhappy allusory 
Omen of his after Actions. 

+ All-utterly, adv. Obs. Forms; 4-5 al vt- 
terly, alouterly, 5-6 aluterlie, 5-7 alluterlie, 
-ly. [See All C 6, and Utterly. After Wyclif 
and Chaucer, apparently retained only by Scottish 
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writers.] Wholly, entirely, completely; wholly 
and utterly, absolutely. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boethius {. 1868) 109 pel nc were nal alouter* 
ly vnknowen to me. ciyooAPol. J.oll. 54, I a cord in no 
ping wij> him, but al vtterly we are contrari. a 14*3 James I 
King's Q. iv. vi, Gif thy lufe be set alluterly Of ny;ce lust. 
1513 Douglas sEncis iv. vi.99 Aluterlie dissauit or dissolate. 
1582 8 Hist. James VI (1804)204 This was alluterly refuisit 
be the capilane. 1651 Calderwooh liist. Kirk (1843) II. 
387 To root out, destroy, allutcrlie subvert all monuments 
of idolatric. 

Alluvial (alhrvial), a. [f. L. alluvi-uni +-aiJ. 
Cf. mod.Fr. alluvial .] Of, pertaining to, or con¬ 
sisting of alluvium ; deposited from flowing water; 
or pertaining to such a deposit. 

1802 Playfair Illustr. Hutton. Th. 463 Contained in the 
soil or alluvial earth. 1850 Lavarh Nineveh xiii. 342 The 
soil, an alluvial deposit, was rich and tenacious. 1858 Geikik 
Hist. Boulder x. 194 Alluvial matter still darkened the water. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 142 The rich alluvial mud of Egypt. 

Alluvial! (albPvian), a. rare. [f. L. alluvi-um 
+ -an. Cf. mod.Fr. alluvien .] = Alluvial. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. 1 . 493 Alluvian mountains, as 
they are denominated, arc evidently of posterior formation. 
1866 J. Rose Virgil Eel. 4 Georg. 8r Such the alluvian mud 
by mountain rills Deposited o'er valleys from the hills. 

Alluvion (alh/ vian). [a. Fr. alluvion, ad. L. 
alluvidn-em a washing against, inundation ; f. al- 
= ad- to + -luvio washing, f. lit-ere to wash.] 

1 . The wash or flow of the sea against the shore, 
or of a river on its banks. 

1536 Bellenoene Cron. Scotl. (z8zt) 1 . Pref. 48 Ane gret 
tre was brocht, be alluvion and flux of the see, to land. 1665 
Marvell Poems Wks. 1776 111. 288 Holland .. the off- 
scouring of the British sand, Or what by the oceans slow 
alluvion fell, Of ship-wreck’d cockle and the musclc-shcll. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp . s.v., Great alterations are made 
. .by alluvions of the sea. 1851 Sir K. Palgrave Norm. 4 
Eng. 1 . 321 The isle .. has not been obliterated by alluvion. 

2 . An inundation or overflow ; a flood, especially 
when the water is charged with much matter in 
suspension. 

1550 Nicolus Thucydides <R.) Of the whyche alluuyons 
and overfiowynges the earthquakes (as l thynke) were the 
cause. 1644 Howell Lett. (1753) 456 Slow rivers, by insens¬ 
ible alluvions, take in and let out the waters that feed them. 
1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 349 A current of mud is produced 
.. So late as the 27th of October, 1822, one of these alluvions 
descended the cone of Vesuvius. 

3 . The matter deposited by a flood or inundation. 

1732 Bailey, Alluvion , an accession or accretion along the 

sea-shore, or the banks of large rivers by tempests or inun¬ 
dations. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. 111 . 60 Detached alluvions 
covering the emerged land. 1849 b. Shoblrl tr. Hugos 
J/unchb. 104 Every wave of time superinduces its alluvion. 

4 . tsp . The matter gradually deposited by a river. 
= Alluvium. 

*779 Mann in Phil. Trans. LXdX. 602 The matters, so 
carried off, will be thrown against the opposite bank of the 
river .. and produce a new ground, called an alluvion. 1834 
Bancroft Hist. U . S. I. xiii. 423 A hardy race multiplied 
along the alluvion of the streams. 1841 Catlin North 
Anter. fnd. (1844) 1 . iii. 19 Spreading the deepest and rich¬ 
est alluvion over the surface of its meadows. 

5 . Law. The formation of new land by the slow 
and imperceptible action of flowing water. 

1751 Hume Ess., Justice <*817) II. 483 The accessions 
which arc made to land bordering upon rivers, follow the 
land, say the civilians, provided it be made by what they call 
alluvion, that is insensibly and imperceptibly. 1880 Muir- 
head Gains it. § 70 That becomes ours which is brought 
to us by alluvion. 

Alluvions (al* / 7 *vias>, a. [f. L. alltivi-us (see 
next) + -OUS.] Of alluvial character, washed up. 

1731 Bailey, Alluvions , overflowing. 1755 Johnson, Al¬ 
luvions, that which is carried by water to another place, and 
lodged upon something else. 1837 Lockhart Scott IV. 286 
The aforesaid alluvious substances which formed its shores. 

Alluvium (alhr-virm). PI. alluvia, alluviums, 
[a. L. alluvium neut. of adj. alluvius washed 
against, f. al- = ad - to + lufre to wash.] A deposit 
of earth, sand, and other transported matter left 
by water flowing over land not permanently sub¬ 
merged ; chiefly applied to the deposits formed in 
river valleys and deltas. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. I. 121 Our Earth, where Alluviums 
are made in some places, and the Sea gains upon the Land 
in others. 1731 Bailey, Alluvia, little islets thrown up by 
the violence of the stream. 1803 Syd. Smith IVks. 1850 1. 
53/1 An alluvium gained and preserved from the sea. 1830 
Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 187 The Mississippi, hy the continual 
shifting of its course, sweeps away .. considerable tracts of 
alluvium. 1878 Ramsay Phys. Geog. xxviii. 458 The hones 
of which are found in the old alluvia of rivers. 

1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke vi. (1876) 66 Out of this book 
alluvium a hole seemed to have been dug near the fireplace. 
186a Ludlow Hist. U. S. 281 The tide of emigration .. left 
behind it a sort of alluvium of free-soil principles. 

t Allwhat, conj. adv., and prep, Obs . [All- 1 C 1 
+ \Vhat, occas. used in south, dial. = 7 vhat time, 
while, when .] 

A. coni, adv . (with or without that) All the 
while, while, till. 

1314 Guy W. 81 Al what that cite y-nomen be. e 1315 Shore- 
ham 127 Al fram Crystes ascensioun, Al wat comth hyre as- 
sumpeioun. i^oAyenb. 132 Hy clif^ an he3 alhuet )>et hi 
come to perfeccion. 

B. prep . Till, until. 
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1340 Ayenb. 26 pet no man ne may his knawc alhuet f>anne 
J>et hi byf> nol wexe. Ibid. 52 He nested .. alluiel ni^t. 

All-where (§ l-hwc-u), adv. arch. [All- E 2 + 
'Where. At first over all-where .] Everywhere. 

c 1430 Hymns to Virg. (1867) 102 But ouer al-where is f>i 
godhede. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1347 Foty and Kansy all 
where, every man doth face and brat«. 1585 James 1 Ess. 

I'oesie (Arb.) 17 The pelmell chok with tarum loude alwhair. 
c 1630 Drumm. of Hawtii. To Fairest Fair Wks. 31/2 All- 
where diffused. 1865 Lowlll /to/. /r**. (1879*437, l follow 
all-where for thy sake. 

b. In form allwheres. (Cf. alway-s, sometimes.) 

1879 J. Long sEncidw. 826 Allwheres at once their missiles 
stream. 

All whither (jjlhwrfaj), adv. rare. [All- 1*1 2 
+ Whither; after all-where] In ever)'direction. 

1878 B. Taylor Denkalion tv. iii. 153 Thou war rest with 
pure intelligence That rays allwhither from its central flame. 

t Arll-whoTe, a. and cutv. Ohs. Forms: 4 5 
al-hool, 5-6 al-hole, 6-7 all wholo. North. 4 al- 
hal, 5 al hale, 5-6 all hale, al haill. [All- K 6 
+ Whole ; cf. All A 10. Cf. Fr. tout enlicr.] 

A. adj. Entire. 

c 1340 Gan*. <V Gr. Knt. 536 Abhabday with Arpcr he 
lenges. c 1449 Pecock Kcpr. 1. iv. 20 The seid ful al hool 
moral lawe of kinde .. the al hool lawc with which Christen 
men ben chargid. 1513 Douglas .Ends vt. xiii. Argt., All 
hale the lynnage sail fra himdiscend. 1588 A. King C anisius' 
Cutcch. 1 That Christ is alhaill contenil in the holie sacra¬ 
ment off the alter. 

B. adv. Entirely. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scotl. (18581 I. 39 Fra Clyde alhaill on 
to Brigantia. 1541 R. Con .and Ga/yen's Terapent. 2 Bivb, 

It is a straunge thynge, K: all hole agaynst reason. 1601 
Holland Pliny\ 1634) I. 67 The region .. all wholcin the mid¬ 
land part of Italy. 

t All-whoTly, adv. Ohs.; also 5 alholly, 6 
north, al haillelie. [f. prcc. 4- -LY-.] Entirely. 

c 1440 Partonope 5163T0 yow alholly 1 do me schryfe. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scott. (1858) I. 277 Thair purpois wes al 
haillelie to fle. 1597 Daniel Civ. If ares iv. l.xviii, Bent AH* 
wholly unto active worthynesse. 

All-wielding §dwrldiij\ ///. a. Forms : 1 
al-waldend, 2 al-wcldinde, 3 nl-wenldent, al- 
waldand,4-5 alweldand.e, 5 alweldynge. [Ali.- 
E 7 + 7 yielding pr. pple. of Wikljl Cf. OE. adj. cal- 
weald, and sb. eal-wealda.’] All-ruling, almighty. 

a 1000 fiotschoft iC.rein* Alwaldend God. c 1175 I.amb. 
Horn. 215 Al weldinde (iodd. a 1300 Cursor M. 3117 Herkciis 
o godtl hat all wcldand. a 1300 Credo in Kelt*/. Ant. I. 22 
Sitis on his fadir richt hand, fadir al-waldand. 1352 Pol. 
Poems < 1859* 1 .75 Alweldand God, of inightes mastc. a 1400 
Chev. Assigne 1 All-wcldyngc god. 

t A:ll-wi‘tty, a. Ohs. [Am - 1 . 6 ] Knowing j 
all things, omniscient. (A special attribute of the 
Second Person of theTrinity, the 'Eternal Wisdom/) 

{•1340 Hampolf. /V. Cense. 2 )>e wittc of | e Son alwytty. 
c *375 # Wyclif De Apost. C/eri. 86 Si}> Crist is al witty as 
our feih techip us. 1496 Dives 4 Pattp, < W. de Word el m. 
xix. 157/2 The seconde coinmaundemenl is applycd to the 
sone alwytty .. for he knoweth all. 

A*llwo:rk. Work, especially domestic work, of 
all kinds. Maid of all-work : a general servant. 

1838 Dickens Ol. 7 'j cist 1850 139/2 Brittlcs was a lad of 
allwork. 1880 W. S. Gilbert Pin. Pens. 1, A piratical maid 
of all work. 

Ally (alai*), v. P'onns: 3-4 alie, 4-6 nlye, allie, 
allye, 5- ally. [a. OFr. alie-r L. alligd-re, f. al- 
^ad - to + figure to bind, fasten. For change of 1 
a- to at- see Al- prefy. Differentiated variants are 
Allay v. 2 , Alloy ; a by-form ultimately of same 
origin is A [.ligate.] 

1 . Iratts. To combine, unite, or join in affinity, 
companionship, amity, or association for a special 
object; now chiefly.of marriage, friendly associa¬ 
tion of sovereign states, and union of nature or 
spirit. Const, to, with. 

1297 R. Glouc. 65 To be in such manage alied to the em- 
perour. C1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 2S8 Me were lever dye, 
Than l yow scbolde to hasardours allye [v.r. alye, alleye, 
allie]. c 1425 Wystoun Cron. iv. xix. 27 Swa wythe h ar ne 
til alyid be, pai and J>are posteryti. 1558 Q. Eliz. in Strype 
Ann. Kef. 1 . 11. App. i. 389 We do by this our proclamation 
streightly charge and allye them to us. 1605 Stow Ann. 670 
She allied unto her all the Knights. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 
il 243 Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally The common 
int’rcst. 1837 J. Harris Gt. Teacher 17 Virtue .. alliespis 
to supreme greatness. 1847 Tennyson Princess it. 51 Vou 
may with ihose self-styled our lords ally Your fortunes. 1862 
R. Patterson Ess. Hist. 4- Art 33 We can never ally ma¬ 
hogany to vivid reds. 

2. rejl. (with same meaning and const.) 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 24 Alfride vnto Rotlo sone gan 
himalie. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Aliar, to confederate, to 
allie himsetfe. 1635 A. Stafford Pent. Glory <18691 59 
might have allied Himselfe to the greatest Princes. 1781 L 
Moore Italy U790) 1 . ii. 20 This young gentleman has lately 
allied himself to the family .. by marrying. 1840 Macaulay 
I list. Eng. II. 51 He allied himself closely with (Jastlemaine. 

3 . intr. To unite, enter into alliance, arch. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 67 To Malcolme, J>e Scottis kyng, 
Tostus alied to. c 1386 Chaucfr Mcrch. T. 170 W he/me lust 
beste to allien [v.r. allyen, alien J. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy vn. 3190 
Yche lede by the last aliet herto. 18*5 T. Jefferson Auto- 
blog. Wks. 185a J. 31 No foreign power will ally with us. 
1837 Lytton Athens II. 195 If they Uhe Athenians] will ally 
witn me. 

+ 4 . intr. To belong naturally. Ohs. rare. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 248 Now is non of age of his an- 
cestrie May haf his heritage, to whom it salle alie. 


ALLYL. 

t 5 . trans . To combine or mix ^ingredients). Ohs. 
(Cf. allay, alloy.) 

1392 in Warner's Antiq. Cttlin., Alye it with ^olkcs of e> rcn. 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 34 pere-with alye mony nicies. 
c *500 .Inc. Cookery in llousch. Ord. (1790) 427 Take grenc 
pe»en .. wyth gode brothe of beeff . and let liom boyle tyl 
hit aly hitself. 

Ally abi), sb. I Forms: 4-6 alie, alye, 4-8 
allye, <^ aleye), 5 aly, 5-7 allie, (6-7 alley), 5- 
ally. Occas. accented adly in 7. [f. the vb.] 

I. abstract. 

11 . Connexion by marriage or descent; relation¬ 
ship, kinship, kindred. Ohs. 

c 1400 F.piph. (Turnb. 1843' 102 His son .. Or elli.s won that 
wer her next of alye. 1494 Fahyan jv. Ixxi. 49 A noble yongc 
man of thaly of H elayne. 1592 Waknlr A lb. Eng. vn. xxxv. 
170 He wiu‘d a Lady passing fairc and of the King’s Allie. 

t 2 . Confederation, alliance. Ohs. 

1513 Douglas sEneis x. ix. 22 His band of freyndschipand 
ally. 1553 87 Fone A. 4 M. II. 370 A perpetual league 
amity and allie shoutd be nourished between this realm and 
the princes of Germany. 

II. collect. Cf.‘to have acquaintance with’; 'to 
meet all his acquaintance/) 

f 3 . People of one’s relationship; kindred, rela¬ 
tives. Ohs. 

a 1400 Coz\ Myst. (18411 145 If I myght of myn alye ony 
ther ffyndc. c 1400 St. A teams Cott. MS. 1 64 With alie the 
hesic of here Aleye. 1460 Caigrave Chron. 286 The crl of 
Northumbirland cain .. with alie his alye. 

+ 4 . People of an alliance; confederates. Ohs. rare. 

1375 Bar nor r Bruce xvu. 319 Or ellis thai war bis allye. 

III. individual. (Cf. ‘an acquaintance/) 

+ 5 . A relative, a kinsman or kinswoman. Ohs. 
c 1380 Sir Peru tub. 4077 Olhre )>at ware ys cosyns o)>er 
alyes. c 1386 Chauci R Sic. Nonnes T. 292 ‘*1 his day 1 lake 
the for myn allye,’ Saydc this bibful faire mayde. 1388 
Wvclif /;>. xviii. 5 Jetro, alie of Moiscs. 148Z Monk 0/ 
Evesham ■ 1869* 71 Cosyn and alye to the same bysshoppe. 
1592 Shaks. Rem. <y jul. in. i. 114 This Gentleman the 
Princes neere Alie. 1654 Lfstrangl A*. Charles J 11655 118 
Upon an ally worse still, as.superinducting Incest with Rape. 

b. fig. An)thing akin to another by community 
of structure or properties, or placed near it in clas¬ 
sification. In Not. Natural orders placed in the 
same Alliance, q.v. 

1697 Dkm'LN Virg. Georg. 111. 549 All the Wwte Allies of 
stormy Boreas blow. 1713 Di rham Physieo-Theol. mi. ii. 
384 From the Head and Mouth, pass we to its near Allie 
the Stomach. 1857 H. Mit t i r 1 est. Rocks xi. y/j Consist¬ 
ing mainly of ferns and their allies. Mod. The alkaline 
metals and their allies. 

7 . One united or associated with another by treaty 
or league ; now usually of sovereigns or states. 

1598 Gkelnwev Tacitus Ann. xm. ii. 180 The like number 
of utbens and allies should bee vndcr Corbuloe* charge, 
1640 Quahlis Enchirid. i.\. 1 Assajle some Alley of hi* 
rather than himselfe. 1677 Sri'M.V Ant. 4 Cl. iv. i. 17661 
166 One King orally still forsakes his side. 1769 Robertson 
Charles V, VI, vi. 77 His new ally the Sultan. 1862 Stanley 
7 We. Ch. 1877/ I. xvi. 303 Ammon, the ancient ally of Israel 
.. is the assailant. 1870 Knight Croivn Hist. Eng. 791 
There were two columns of the Allies marching on Paris. 

8 . Jig. Anything auxiliary to another. 

1853 H. Rogers Eel. baith 6 Tractarianism is .. the strict 
ally of Rome. 1869 Buckle Civilis. 111 . v. 477 Science, in¬ 
stead of being the enemy of religion, becomes its ally. 

Ally, alley, alay arli), sb:- [Supposed to be 
a dnninuthc abbreviation of alabaster: cf. H illy, 
Tommy, etc ] A choice marble or taw, used by 
boys in playing; one of real marble or alabaster 
in contrast with those of terra cotta, etc. 

1720 De Foe Duncan Cam/b. iv. Wks. 1871, 401 A large 
bag of marbles and alleys. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 456 
Pellets, vulgarly called Alleys, which boys play withal. 
1807 Coleridge Own Times Ill. 053 While he was playing 
at marbles, would quarrel with the taw\s and alays in his 
mouth, because had understood it was the way Demosthenes 
learnt to splutter. 1833 J. Paris Philos, in Sport x. 171 
Why, your taw is a brown marble, and your ally, if I rightly 
remember, a very white one, is it not so? 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. (1847)281/1 Inquiring whether he had won any alley 
tors or commoneys lately. 1865 Miss Muloch Christian's 
Mist. 37 An 'ally taw/that is, a real alabaster marble. 

Ally, obs. form of Alley. 

A'llya, allia. Ohs. Sc. [The same as Ally; 
the final a perhaps represents Fr. / in allie allied.] 
= Ally sb . 1 in senses 2, 3, 4, 7. 

1513-75 Dium. Occtttr. (18331 166 For mantenance of the 
allia betwix the said king and thamc, 1548 Compl. Scotl. 
79 The atheniens and thcr allya .. assail3ct the persan>. 
1568 in Tytler Hist. Scotl. (1864 III. 418 All of the surname 
of the Hamilton*; and their allya. 1651 C alder wood Hist. 
Kirk (18431 IP 2 95 The King of France, the ancient ally:* 
of this realme. 

Allying abHq), vbl. sb, [f. Ally v. + -ing b] 
Joining, uniting; formation ol alliance. 

1598 Florio, Parcntado, a mariage, or matching, or ally¬ 
ing together of houses. 

Allyl (x iii). Client, [f. L. alljunt) garlic, onion 
+ -yl = Gr. {/A 17 substance.] 

1. A monovalent hydro-carbon radical, C,Hi, 
— CH,—CH=CH', obtained in the free state as a 
very volatile liquid, with a pungent odour resem¬ 
bling that of horse-radish. 

1854 Pereira, Mat. Med. 1 . 225 OUs obtained from alli¬ 
aceous and cruciferous plants, .whose hypothetical radical 
is allyle. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 .140 Berthelot and De 
Luca in the same year 1 1857) isolated the radical allyl. 1870 
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Tyndall Heat xv. § 763. 528 The liquid here employed is 
the iodide of ally!. 

2. at/rib. as in allyl series, allyl compounds , allyl 
alcohol C,II 5 OII, dPallyl ether (C|H 9 ), 0 , allylsul~ 
phide (CjH 9 ) 3 S, allyl sulphocyanide C,II 3 .S.CN, 
allyl oxalate, etc. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chan. (1870) I. 56 Acrolein .. the aide* 
hyde of the allyl scries. 1869 Roscoe Etem. t hem. 389 The 
allyl sulphide is remarkable as occurring in nature as the 
essential oil of garlic. In like manner allyl sulphocyanide is 
found as the essential oil of black mustard seed. 

Allylamine (arlilamaim). Chem. [f. Allyl 
+ A mink.] The ammonia of the allyl series 
C,II 9 NH 2 , also called Acrylamine. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 146 Allylamine is obtained by 
the action of ammonia on iodide of ally!. 

Allylate (nelil^t). Chem. [f. Allyl + -ate 4.] 
A salt of allyl, as sodium allylate C,H 5 ONa. 

1863 Watts Diet . Chan . (1879' I. 141 A gelatinous mass of 
allylate of potassium. 1869 Roscoe Elan. Chem. 389 Sodium 
dissolves in allyl alcohol, forming sodium allylate, one atom 
of typical hydrogen in the alcohol being replaced by sodium. 

Allylene (se-lil/n). Chem. [f. Allyl +-knk.] 
A divalent hydro-carbon radical, C, 1 I 4 , isomeric 
with acetylene ; consisting of allyl minus one atom 
of hydrogen. Also called propine. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 1:2 Pure allylene, a colourless 
gas, having an unpleasant odour, burning with a smoky 
flame. 1869 Roscoe Elan. Chem. 391 Allylene is formed by 
the action of potash upon propylene dichloridc. 

Allylic ^ali lik , a. Chem. [f. Allyl + -ic] Of 
or belonging to allyl. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 .141 Allylic aldehyde (acrolein'. 
1873 Williamson Chan. § 290 Allylic sulphide tC» lfs^S, 
found to be identical with the essential oil of garlic. 

Allylin (ae*lilin\ Chem. [f. Allyl +-in.] A 
viscid liquid, a by-product in the preparation of 
allyl alcohol by distilling glycerin with oxalic acid. 

1874 Watts Diet. Chem. (iS79tVlI. 51. 

Alma, alinah (arlma). Also alme, almeh. 
[a. Arab. tahnah, adj. fem. 'learned, know¬ 

ing’ ; f. c.alama ‘to know’ (because they have been 
instructed in music and dancing). Cf. Fr. almee.] 
An Egyptian dancing-girl. 

1814 Byron Corsair 11. n. 3 While dance the Almas to wild 
minstrelsy, a 1877 OetnA Tricotrin I. 394 Dance like an 
alm.\h among the scarlet beans of the cottage garden. 

Almacantar (arimakoe'ntw). Forms: 4 al- 
mykantora, almicantera, 6 -ath, 7 almucan- 
turie, almicantarath, 6-8 almicanter, 8 alroi- 
canther, 7-8 almucantar, 7-9 almacanter, -ar. 
[a. Fr. almicantarat or almucantarat, also med.L. 
almi -, almucantarath ; ad. Arab. .• 1 5 1 1 1 al- 

muqantarat, pi. (with article) of muqan - 

t xrah (cited by Golius in sense of * sundial’), deriv. 
of qan\arah, a bridge, an arch.] pi. Small 

circles of the sphere parallel to the horizon, cutting 
the meridian at equal distances; parallels of alti¬ 
tude. (The horizon itself was reckoned the first 
almacantar.) 

c 1391 Chaucer Astral, ts. § 5 The almykanteras in thin 
astrelabie ben compownet by two & two, where-as some 
Almykanteras in sondri Astrelabies ben compownet by on 
and on. 1594 Davis Seamans Seer. 11. 1607* 8 Almicanters 
arc circles of altitude .. and are described upon the Zenith. 
1594 Blundevil Exerc. mi. i. xix. (ed. 7) 320 The first Almi- 
cantcrath is the very oblique Horizon it selfe. a 16*5 
Fletcher Bloody Bro. iv. ii, Look upon the Astrolabe; 
you’ll find it Four almucanturies at least. 167a Strooe in 
Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841 II. 441 The sun's almacanters 
delineated on an horizontal dial are hyperbolas, except when 
the sun is in the equator. 1768 Smeaton in Phil. Trans. 
LVIII. 170 To describe an almicanther and a2imuth circle. 
1783 Martyn Geog. Mag. I. Introd. 37 Almicanters are 
parallels of altitude. 1837 Whewell Induet. Sei. (1857) I* 
178 The circles of the spheres termed almacantars and azi- 
muth circles. 1880 S. Chandler in Sci.Observ. III. No. 5. 
36,1 propose to call the instrument [for the determination of 
time, and latitude] the ‘ Almacantar,' from an Arabic astro¬ 
nomical term, now obsolete in its general use. 

Comb, almacantar-staff. (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips Almacantar-staff, a Mathematical Instru¬ 
ment usually made of Box or Pear-tree, with an Arch of 15 
Degrees, to take Observations of the Sun at the times of its 
Rising and Setting ; in order to find the Amplitude, and con¬ 
sequently the Variation of the Compass. 1876 Chambers 
Astron. 91.Almacantar Staff, an instrument formerly used 
for determining the amplitude of an object. 

t Almachabel. Obs. = Algebra ; being the 
second half of the Arabic name of the science. 
(Also in med.L. almaeabala : see Algebra.) 

1570 Dee Math. Prse/. 6 The.Science of workyng Algiebar 
and Almachabel, that is, the Science of finding an vnknowen 
number, by Addyng of a Number, and Diuision and equation. 

t Almacle. Obs. (See quot.) 

1551 Turner Herbal i\. 67 b, Oliues .. that for rypenes fall 
of the tre .. ar called almacles and colymbades. 

t Alniatpour, -nr. Obs . rare- 1 , [a. OYT.alma- 
for, - ur , aumafor, also anmansour , ad. (perh. 
indirectly) Arab^,i.:,»ll al^mattfur, the (heaven-) 

defended, the august, f. nafara to defend.] A (Sa¬ 
racen) grandee, a magnifico, (A common title in 
OFr. romances, but not so used in Arabic.) 

11300 K. Atis. 3042, After him spak Dalmadas, A riche 


ahna<jour he was l Weber, fotUnving Line. Inn , MS. has 
almatour; Laud MS. 62a If. 41 almacur]. 

Almadia (aelmadra). Also almadie, almade. 
[ad. Arab. iuA al-mdcdtyak a ferry-boat, f. 

caday to cross; cf. It. almadia, Fr. almadie 
(also used in Eng.).] A river-boat in India and 
Africa ; in the latter applied to a canoe of bark or 
of a hollowed trunk ; in the former also to a boat, 
80 ft. in length, and of great swiftness. 

[1611 Cotcr. & Klorio have it in Fr. and It. but not Kng -1 
1681 Blount Glossogr., Atmades, little Boats in the East- 
Indies, made all of one piece of wood. 1753 Chambers 
Cyel. Supp ., Almadie, in ship-building, a small vessel used 
by the negroes of Africa, about four fathom long : and made 
usually of the bark of a tree. 1858 Beveridge Hist. hid. I. 

1. vii. 162 Four lads arrived in an almadia. 

Almagest (a: lmad.^est). Also 4 almagcsti, 
almageste. [a. OFr. almageste, ad. (ult.) Arab. 

... al-majisti, ad. (with article al the) Gr. 
ficyiarij greatest (sc. ovvTatts composition) ; ap¬ 
plied by the Arabs (and previously, it is inferred, 
in the Greek schools of Alexandria) to the great 
treatise of Ptolemy, ovvTafts, in con¬ 

tradistinction to the elementary works studied 
before it.] The great astronomical treatise of 
Ptolemy; extended in middle ages to other great 
text-books of astrology and alchemy. 

e 1386 Chaucer Millers T. 22 His almageste and bokes 
gret and smale, His astrelabre longing for his art. 1393 
Gower Con/. Ill, 134 Dan* Tholome is nought the lest 
Which maketh the boke of almagest. 1614 Selden Titles 
0/ lion. 74 The starres placed in his almagest are of 
that lime, c 1680 Sir T. Browne Tracts 179 Welcome might 
be a true Almagest. 1714 Derham Astroth. 6(Joo.)The 
particulars .. he may find them in Riccioli s Almagest. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. vt. xvii, On cross, and character, 
and talisman, And almagest, and altar, nothing bright. 1878 
Newcomb Pop. Astron. 1.». 32 The 'Almagest' of Ptolemy, 
composed about the middle of the second century of our era. 

Alma gra. Also almagre. [a. Sp. atmagra, 
almagre, a. Arab. al-tnaghrah red ochre.] 

An ochre of a fine deep red ; the sil attic urn of 
the ancients ; found in great quantities in Spain. 

* 7°3 Moxos Meek. Exerc. 286 If you would have it of the 
Colour of the Brick, put into it either some very fine Brick- 
Dust, or Almegram. 1753 Chambers Cyct. SuppAtmagra, 
in the cant of chemists, denotes red bole, or ruddle. 1775 
Ash, Atmagra, a fine deep red ochre. 

t A’lmain, a. and sb. Obs. Forms : 4 alraaun, 
5 -ayn, 6-7 -an(e, 4-8 -ain, 7-8 almond), [a. 
OFr. aleman (mod. allemand), a. Gcr. ataman.] 

A. adj. German. 

*549 Cornpt, Scott. 66 Thai dancit al cristyn mennis 
dance,.. the alman hayc. 1586 T. B. La Frimaudaye's Fr. 
Acad. 1.84 The emperor Fredcrike the II spake the Morisco, 
Almaigne, Italian, and French toong. 1587 Holinshed 
Scot. Chron. I. 3 Towards the Almaine Sea .. Scotland hath 
the Mers. <*1590 Marlowe Faustus 1. 123 Almain rutters 
with their horsemen’s staves. 1665 M anley tr. Grotius's L. 
Country Wars 907 The Netherlander belonged no more to 
the Almain Empire than the French did. 

B. sb. 1 . A German. 

c 1314 Guy IVnmv. 70 The Almains ben ouer come. <-1350 
Will. Paleme 1165 pe almauns seweden sadly. 1398TREVISA 
Barth. De P. R. xix. ix. (1495! 869 Whitysshe colour in 
Almayns, Duchemen. 1594 Blue devil Exerc. lit. n. v|. 
fed. 7} 382 The Spanish and the high Almaines. 1635 Pagitt 
Chnstianogr. 1. iii. {1636) 141 The Armenians did gladly 
receive the Almans. 1698 Li/e Bt. Prince in Harl. Mise. 
(*793) 5* Not only French, but Almains, Dutch. 

2 . A kind of dance. Hence Almaitideap. 

*549 fSee A /man hayc under A]. 15*4 Peele A rrai^nm. 

Paris 11. ii. 28 Knights in armour, treading a warlike almain. 
1611 Cotgr. s. v. Saut, Troispas, vn saut, The Almond 
leape. 1616 B. Jonson Devil is an Ass t. i. (N.) And take 
his almain-Ieap into a custard, a 1634 Chapman Atpkonsus 
Plays (1873) III. 238 An Almain and an upspring, that is 
all. <71701 Sedley Bcttamira v. i. Wks. 1766, 179, I will 
leap the half almond with you. 

3 . A species of dance-music in slow time, after¬ 
wards included as one of the movements of the 
Suite. 

*597 T. Morley Introd. Mus . x8i The Alman is a more 
heauie [measure] then this. 1651 Playfor o(title) A Musicall 
Banquet. The second l Part] a Collection of New and Choyce 
Allmans, Corants, and Sarabands, for one Treble and Basse 
Viol. 1676 Shadwell Virtuoso hi. (1720) I. 36a To play, 
first a grave pavin or almain. x88a Siiorthouse J. Inglesant 
II. liii. 14 Sweet dance music, such as Pavins, Almains. 

H In senses 2 and 3 now written Allemande. 

+ A lmaine, -any. Obs. Forms: 4-5 almeyne, 
-egne, 6- -en, 6-7 -ain(e, -aigne, -anie, -any. 
[a. OFr. alemaigtie L. allemania the country of 
the Allemanni .] Germany. 

. c * 3*4 Guy IVarzo. 35 Forth he went into Spcyne And after 
into Almeyne. 1480 Caxtoh Chron. Eng. ccxli. 266 Hir fadre 
was emperour of almayne. 1556 Chron. Grey Friars x4 The 
emperar of Almen. 156* Turner Baths Ded., I was com- 
pel led .. to fly into hygh Almany. 1583 James I Ess. Poesie 
(Arb.) 77 Mein , a riuer in A tmanie. 1586 T. B. La Primau « 
daye's Fr. Aead.x. 150 According to the custome of Almaigne. 
1622 Bacon Henry VII, so Fredericke the Third Emperour 
of Almaine. x68a Milton Hist. Moscenu iv. Wks. 1847, 
575/1 Ambassadors from Almany. 

A:lmain-ri*vets. A kind of light armour, 
first used in Germany, in which great flexibility was 
obtained by overlapping plates sliding on rivets. 


*53 ° Palsgr. 516 He hath dvggedhym in nat wiihstandyng 
his almayne ryvettes, nonoostant ses cuirasses. 1565 in 
Rickmondsh. Wills <1853)179,3 almoo revet., j shafe of 
arrowes, and other hustlements xxvjr, viij,/. 1591 Garrard 
Arto/Warre xoThe forepart of a Corslet and a Headpcece, 
as is the Almaine Rivet. 1742 Bailey, Almain Rivets, 1 
certain light kind of Armour with Plates of Iron for the De¬ 
fence of the Arms ; used by Germans. 1834 Planche Brit. 
Costume 253 Black bill-men or halberdiers, who wore the 
armour called almain rivet. 

[| A lma Master. [L. alma mater bounteous 
mother.] A title given by the Romans to several 
goddesses, especially to Ceres and Cybele, and 
transferred in Fng. to Universities and schools re¬ 
garded as 'fostering mothers* to their alumni. 

1398 Tremsa Barth. De P. R. xiv. ii. (1495) 466 In signe 
and token of grete plente, a grete female ymage was made, 
and callyd Alma mater. 1718 Pope Dune. in. 338 Till Isis' 
elders reel.. And Alma Mater lye dissolv’d in port. 1803 
Scott in Lockhart Li/e <1839) II. 126 The literary men of 
his Alma Mater. 1866 Carlyle Inaug. Addr. 170 My dear 
old Alma Mater. 

Alman(e, variant form of Almain. 

Almanac (ylman&k). Forms: 4ahnenak, 6-7 
almanach(e, (6 amminick N , 7 almanacko, 6-9 
-ack, 8- -ac. [Appears in med.L. as almanac{/i in 
end of 13th c., and soon after (though it may 
have been earlier) in most of the Rom. langs., 
It. almanacco, Sp. almanaque, Fr. almanack, the 
immediate source of which was app. a Spanish 
Arabic al-mandkh ; Pedro dc Alcala, in bis Arabic- 
Castilian Vocabulista (1505), has ' ntanakh , 

almanaque, calendario*; also ' manah (probably 
meant for same word), relox del sol ’ [sundial]. 
P>ut the word occurs nowhere else as Arabic, has no 
etymon in the language, and its origin is uncertain. 
See note at end of this article.] 

An annual table, or (more usually) a book of 
tables, containing a calendar of months and day's, 
with astronomical data and calculations, ecclesi¬ 
astical and other anniversaries, besides other useful 
information, and, in former days, astrological and 
astrometeorological forecasts. 

(The 'almanacs r known to Roger Bacon and Chaucer were 
permanent tables of the apparent motions and positions of 
sun, moon, and (? planets, whence the astronomical data for 
any year could be calculated. * The calculations [of Regio¬ 
montanus, 1475] of the places of the sun and moon were the 
best that had been made in Europe .. He speaks of them 
himself as "quasvulgo vocant almanack " f iHallam Lit. 
Fur. 1855 1. 100). I n 15th c. almanacs or ephenterides began 
to be preparea for definite periods, as 30 or 10 years, and in 
x6th c. for the year, with wnich was combined the ecclesias¬ 
tical calendar ; astrological and weather predictions appear 
in x6-i7th c.; the ‘useful statistics’ are a modem feature.) 

e 1391 Chaucer Astro/ '. Prol. 2 A table of the verray Moeu- 
yng of the Mone from howre to nowre, every day and in every 
signe, after thin Almenak. 1508 W. de Wordei A tmanacke 
/or xii. ycre , ^JThis almanacke and table shall endure .xii. 
yere and is called after the latytude of Oxenforde (& it is 
taken out of the grete ephymerides or almanacke of .xxx. 
ycrel 1543 (titles *[ An Atmanacke moste exactly sette 
loorth for the terme of xiiii. yeres, shewing in what date, 
houre, minute, signe, and degre, the Moone shall bee at the 
tyme of her chaunge and full, with the Eclipse of the sunne 
and Moone, from the date of our Lorde MDxliiii, vnto the 
date of our Lorde M D lvii. *11 mprinted by Richarde Grafton. 
1587 H. Baker {title Rules and Documentes touching the 
vseand practise ofthecommon Almanaches, which are called 
Ephemerides. 1590 Shaks. Mids. A*, in. i. 54 Doth the 
Moone shine that night wee play our play? A Calender, a 
Calender! looke in the Almanack, finde out the Moone- 
shine. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. in. iv. (t6x6) 
38 These lilthie Almanacks, an't were not for them, these 
dayes of persecution would ne're be knowne. 1509 Warn. 
Zaire Worn. it. 556 Did ye looke in the Amminicke? 1606 
Dekker Seven Sins it. (Arb.) 23 Falshood and Lying thus 
haue had their day, and like Almanackes of the last yeare, 
are now gon out. 1653 Walton Angler To Reader 5 They 
that make Hay by the fair dayes in Almanacks. Ibid. 
As useful as an Almanack out of date. 166a Fuller Wot. 
thies il 289 It was in plain truth a perpetual Almanack. 
1663 Cowley Verses <y Ess . <16691 126 He does not look in 
Almanacks to see, Whether he Fortunate shall be. 1687 
T. Brown Saints in Cpr. Wks. 1730 I. 73 St. Longinus 
and St. Amphibolus, upon my infallibility, have not their 
fellow in the almanack. 1751 Addison Freeholder No. 22, 
128 My Friend perceiving by bis Almanack that the Moon 
was up .. left me. 1775 Boswell Johnson 1. (1848) 452/2 
You would reduce all history to no better than an almanac. 
1802 Sovthfx S. An/idius Wks. VI. 16: There was an eclipse 
that night, Which was not in the Almanack. 1863 Kinglakr 
Crimen (1876) I. vii. 102 A Prince of the sort which Court 
almanacs describe as ‘ Serene.* 

Comb, almanac-maker, -man, -making. 

1611 Cotgr., I'rognostiqucur, Almanack-maker, fortune¬ 
teller, foreteller, a 1613 Overoury A Wi/e, etc. (1638) 231 
An Almanack-maker Is the worst part of an Astronomer. 
1650 B. Discottiminium 30 My skill in Almanack-making. 
1654 Gaytoh Festiv. Notes 268 (T.) Almanac-makers are 
forced to eat their own prognosticks. a 1697 Eachard 
Hobbes' State Nat. (X705) 53 A meer Human Institution of 
the Almanack-men. 1708 SwirT Predict./or 1708 Wks. 1755 
11. 1. 147 The almanack-maker has the liberty of chusing 
the sickliest season of the year. 

I Note. As to the origin and history of the word almanac 
1. The earliest notices are: 1*67 Roger Bacon Op. tnaj. xv. 
(1733) X20 Antiqui astronomi ponunt principium anni circiter 
principium Octobris, sicut patet in expositione tabularum, 
quae Almanac vocantur; Op. Tert. xi. (1859) 36 1 Hae tabulae 
vocantur Almanack vel Tallignum, in quibus .. homo posset 
inspicere omnia ea quae in caclo sunt omni die, sicut nos in 
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calendario inspicimus omnia festa sanctorum 1 ; ^1345 Gio¬ 
vanni Villani Cranica xi. xli, ‘ Secondo I’alinanacco di Pro- 
fazio Giudeo, c delle tavole Toletane dovea essere la dctta 
congiunzione di Saturno e di Giove a di 20 del detto mese 
di Marzo* [where the * Tables of Toledo’ (constructed 0080 
by Arzachel) again point to the Arabs in Spain]* Explana¬ 
tions have been offered of mandkh from Semitic sources, as 
Arab, manay to define, determine, wand measure, time, fate; 
Heb. m audit to allot, assign, count; Arab, manaha to pre¬ 
sent, m inhat a gift, all of which fail in form or sense or both. 

2 . Eusebius, De Prep. Evangi L iii. 4, quotes Porphyrius as 

to the Egyptian belief in astrology, in horoscopes, and so- 
callcd lords of the ascendant, ‘whose names are given in the 
altnenichiakd («v rot? with their various 

powers to cure diseases, their risings and settings, and their 
presages of things future.’ Notwithstanding the suggestive 
sound and use of this word (of which however the real form 
is very uncertain), the difficulties of connecting it historically 
either with the Spanish Arabic mandkh, or with med.L. 
almanack without Arabic intermediation, seem insurmount¬ 
able. Nor does the sense really point to such tables as those 
described by Roger Bacon, Chaucer, and Regiomontanus. 

3 . Mandkh has been identified with a L. tuanaetts or 
tuanachus, applied in Vitruv. ix. 8 (Dialling) to a circle in 
a sun-dial showing the months or signs of the zodiac, an 
origin which would well explain Pedro’s word in both senses; 
but the true reading of Nilruvius's word is now generally 
agreed to be mensem (Gr. #*’?*'«*<* monthly 1; and it has 
not yet been shown that the reading manacus was ever so 
generally known or accepted, as to make its adoption prob¬ 
able at the hands of any Arab astronomer in Spain. Nor 
has it been shown to be impossible. Of many other conjec¬ 
tures none are worthy of notice.] 

Almand(e, obs. form of Almond. 
t Almander, -aunder. Obs. [a. OFr. alman- 
dier, mod. amandicr , repr. a L. *anrygdalt 7 rius : 
see Almond.] An almond tree. 

138* Wvclip Gen. xxx. 37 Takyngc green popil ?crdis and 
of almanders. Eccles. xii. 5 The almaunder 11388 an alc- 
maunde tre] shal flourcn. c 1400 Rom. Rose 1363 And 
almandres grete plentee, Figgis, and many a date tre. 

t Alma‘ndin(e, a - Obs. rare. [f. almande, 
Almox:> + -///, prob. northern for-KN, as in beechen, 
etc.] Of the almond tree, of almond wood. 

a 1300 Cursor .1/. 6893 (Cotton) And it was an almandin 
wana, pat ilk fmt par-on pai fand t Eairf. almandine*. 

Almandine (arlmandin, arlmandaim), sit. 
Also 7 amandine, [a corruption of tbe earlier 
Alabandixe. See the change in Phillips below. 
Sometimes by false fortn-assoc. written almondinei] 
‘An alumina iron garnet of a beautiful violet or , 
amethystine tint; the word is said to be a cor¬ 
ruption of Pliny's alabandine, a term applied to 
the garnet from its being cut and polished at Ala- 
banda.’ Westropp Free. Stones 1874. 

1658 Phillips, Alalmndhte , a kind of stone, that provokes 
to hlecd. \A Imandinc not mentioned. ] 1678 Ibid., A labandine 
or Amandine, a kind of blew and red Stone, which very 
much excites to bleeding. (Also a cross-ref.] Almandine, 
see A labandine. 1696 Ibid., A Inlandine, or A labandine, a 
sort of Ruby softerand lighter than the oriental. \A labandine 
not separately entered.] 1706 /bid., Almandine, a coarse 
sort of Ruby, etc. [Alabandine not entered at all.] 1804 Edin. 
AVr*. 111 . 304 Karsten constituted some varieties of the noble 
garnets into almandines. c 18*5 Bkodoes Crocod. in Poems 
to 8 With sanguine almandines and rainy pearl. 1830 Tf.n- 
nvson Merman 32 But I would throw' to them back in mine 
Turkis and agate and almondine. 1872 Brow ning Eifine 13 
That string of mock turquoise, those almandines of glass. 

Almandite (telmandait). Min. [f. prec. with 
min. formative -ITE.] Dana’s name for almandine 
as a mineral, a variety of Garnet. 

1837 68 Dana Min. 271 Almandite or preciousgarnct comes 
in fine crystals from Ceylon, etc. 

f A lma liner. Obs., comb, form of all man¬ 
ner used allrib. Cf. alkin. [Orig. a genitive = ‘ of 
every sort': see Manner and All A 3 b.] 
a 2400 Cursor M. (Trin. MS.) AI mancr pine; of him bigan 
\Cotton MS. alkynj. 1526 Tinoale Rev. xviii. 12 Almanner 
vessels of yvery and almanner vessels off most precious 
wodde. 

Almar, obs. by-form of Almoner. 

Almarie, almary, obs. forms of Ambry. 
t Alma*riol(e. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. almd- 
riol-tim (for L. armariolunt), dim. of aim-, arma¬ 
rium : see Ambry.] A little closet or cabinet. 

1807 J. T. Smith Antiq. Westm. 204, 12 March (26 Edw. 
1111.; a certain almariole in the vestry for keeping the vest¬ 
ments in. Ibid. A certain drmoriol within the Icing's chapel. 

Almatour: see Almapour. 

Almaund, obs. form of Almond. 

Alme, obs. form of Alum, A am, and Elm. 
Alme(h, an Egyptian daneing-girl: see Alma. 

[1 Almendro’n. [Sp., augm. of almendra , quasi 
'the great almond.’] The Brazil-nut tree (. Bertholel- 
lia exee/sa), which forms large forests on the banks 
of the Amazon and Rio Negro. 

185a T. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. II. xxiv. 449 The al- 
utendron, or juvia , one of the most majestic trees of the 
forests of the New World. 1862 Smiles Engineers III. 
248 And towering over all, the great Almendrons. 

Almener, obs. form of Almoner. 
t Al mer, obs. by-form of Almoner [really an 
independent formation on Alm(s + -kr*. See also 
Almowr.] 

t Aimere. Obs. [a. OFr. abttaire, also ar- 
tnaire, now armoire .] An ambry. 

*547 Lane. Wills I. ro8 One water tubbe and one almere. 


Almery, obs. form of Ambry. 

Almes(se, obs. form of Alms. 

Almieanter, -a, -ath, obs. ff. Almacantar. 
t A'lmid, adv. Obs. [f. All f Mid with.] 
Withal, altogether. 

<1300 Beket 2312 And seidc \Mmid willc her Mi bodi idi 
bitakc.' 

tAlmi'fiuent, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. I .. 
tilm-us kindly, bounteous + jiuenl-cm flowing.] 
Bounteous, beneficent. 

1477 Let. to Dk. Glout. in J ~ork Records 90 We.. shal ever¬ 
more pray to the almyfluent God for your prosperous estate. 

Almiga'tion. Obs. ? for Amalgamation. 

1592 Lilly Galathea 11. iii. 233 A very secret science, for 
none almost can understand the language of it; [<-.^.] sub¬ 
limation, almigation. 

+ Almi'ght, a. Obs . Forms: 1 oclmiht, 4 alle 
myght, 4-5 almyjt, al-, allmyght, almicht, ^5 
almyth), 6 almyeht, 4-6 almight. [f. All + 
Might, which is here probably the pa. pple. of 
May in original sense to ‘have power.’] « Al¬ 
mighty. (Long the commoner form in poetry.) 

a 1000 CjEomon 182 Wist on driluen arhnihtne. c 1314 Guy 
U'ano. 152 * O Lord,’ he seyd, ‘God Almight.' c 1325 E. E. 
Allii. /’. A. 407 In sothful gospel of god al-myjt. c 1330 
R. Bkl'NXF. Citron. 172, & pi messe songen, & serued God 
alle myght. c 1440 Morte .4 rth. 23 They thank id God all 
myght. 1546 Primer Hen. I ll/, Blessed he God, Father 
al might. 

f Almi'ghtend, a. Obs. Forms; 3 almieht- 
tende, almightende, almightand. [a variant of 
Almighty, with pr. pple. ending, perh. corrupted 
from Ai.mightin.] Almighty. 

1 1250 Creed in Re/. Ant. 1 . 22 Hi true in God, fader lial- 
iniditumdc. a 1300 Creed, ibid. L 282 Ich ilevc in God, 
fader almightinde. 

t Alnii'ghtful, a. Obs. [f. Ai.i. adv. + Migiit- 
Fti..] All-powerful. 

1 1250 Gen. <y Ex. 2694 He \vur 3 al mi^t-ful in flat lond. 
1375 Assutu/eioun A. 219 He pat is almi^tful kyng. 
Almi'glltiful, a. Obs. [peril, due to confu¬ 
sion of Almighty and Ai.michtitl.] - prec. 

u 1400 CtK\ Myst. 178 Allemyglityfful fadyr, merciful kyngv. 
1548 UnAl l. etc. Erastn. Paraf>hr. Pref. 6 His alruighlilliH 
power. Ibid. Pref. Luke 9 The almightiful word of the 
omnipotent father. 

t Almightihede. Obs. [f. Almighty + 
-HEAD.] Omnipotence. 

1440 / 'romp. I’ar7\, Allmyghtyhcdc, Omuif>oteuchu 

Almightily (G!moi'ttii\ adz\ [f. Almighty a. 
+ -ly 2 J In an almighty manner. 

a i6so P. Kleichkr /'other s 'Jest. 11670' 99 It is a working 
beauty, mightily, almightily working on every object that 
looks upon it. 1676 Kacharu Contempt ClergyZ'i l liatthe 
clergy are almightily furnished w ith learning. 1839 Baim.v 
Pest us \ 18481 52/t Elements of immortality, A< mind on earth 
almightily beseem^. 

t Almi ghtin, sb. and a. Obs. ; also : almih- 
tin, 3 almihtou, -mi;tm, -mightin, -mightton. 
[variant of Almighty, with a termination imitating 
that of Drihlin, drihlen. Lord.] An ancient form 
of Almighty, used suhst. as a title of the Deity, 
in apposition to God ; also alone. 

t 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 23 God almihlines milce. / bid. 137 
l T re lauerd (iod almihlen. Ibid. 09]^ almihtin feder and 
pe sune. 1205 Lay. 16783 For luue of god almihten (1250 
al mihii). c 1*50 Gen. 4- Ex. 9 Dan sal him almightin luucn. 
Almightiness (plmai iines). [f. Almighty + 
-ness.] 'Phe quality of being almighty, omnipotence. 

a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 220 Whyche byleuc not that the 
almyghtynesse of God myghte do suche thynges. 1535 
CovEauAt.E Is. xlii. 11 Ascribinge almightynes vnto the 
Lorde. 1651 Jer. Taylor Serut. 1. xxiii. 292 To provoke 
God .. to defie his Almighlinesse. 1810 Solihly Kehama 
xxiv. xx.Wks.VIII. 206 Vain his ahnightiness, for mightier 
pain Subdued all power. 1877 DI. Charlton In Mem . 10 
To unite our puny powers with his Ahnightiness. 

Almighty (§lmarti\tf. Forms: 1 eelmeahtis, 
ealmihtiA, 1 eelmihti, almihtij, 2-3 almihti(e, 
(3 allmahhtij), .3-4 almi^ti, -myjti, -myhti, 4 
almihty, allmyghty, 4-5 almyghty, -myjty, 

6 allmighty, 7 -ie, 6-7 almightie, 4- almighty, 
[f. All adv. + Mighty. OF., teimeahtig - OS. aio- 
mahiig, OHG. alamahtic ; see the bv-forms Al¬ 
might, -in, -end.] All-powerful, omnipotent. 

1 . Orig. and in the strict sense used as an attri¬ 
bute of the Deity, and joined to God or other title. 

C 890 Cod. Dipl. 138 On Godes calnuhtijes nainan. a xooo 
Psalm 1 . ^Cotton) 85 jElmeahti?; god. <; 1175 Lamb. Horn. 

7 penne wunet god almihti in ns. ibid. 97 pe ahnihti^a 
godes sune. C1200 Ormin 95 Biforenn Crist Allmahhti; 
Godd. c 1300 Beket 1042 >c honuryeth more an urthlich 
King than }e God almihti do. 1366 Mavnoev, i. 6 In the 
Name of God Glorious and Allemyghty. 1418 A ur. Chichele 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 2 1 . 4 Blessud be Almy^ty God. >535 
Coveroale Ecclus. I. 20T0 geue thankesto Allmightie God. 
16x1 Bible Gett. xvii. 1, I am the almightie God, walke be¬ 
fore me. 1733 Pope Ess. Man 1. 145 The first Almighty 
Cause Acts not hy partial, but by gen’ral Law's. 1864 Ten- 
nvson En. A rd. 783 O God Almighty, Blessed Saviour. 

b. absol. The Almighty ; a title of God. 
a xooo Beowulf 184 Cwacp pxt se /Elmihtija eorpan worhte. 
138* Wvclif Ruth i. 20 With bitternes mych the Almy^ti 
hath fulfillid me. 1535 Coverdalf. Job vL 4 The allmighty 
hath sholt at me wfith his arowes. 1611 Bible Job vhl 3 
Doth the Almightie peruert Justice? 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 
566 To know More of th’ Almighties works. 1718 Pope 


Iliad vii. 2ty Grant, thou Almighty ! in whose hand is fate, 
A worthy champion. 1878 E. White Life in Christ 108 
The same words arc used by the Almighty in threatening 
Abimclcch. Mod. If it should please the Almighty to spare 
him for a few years longer, 
c. rarely in superlative. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bar/as 1. vii. (16411 60/2 Man rimt 
Image of th’ Almighticst) Without these gifts is not a Man, 
but Beast. 

2 . All-powerful (in a general sense . 
c 1386 Chaucer Mottkes '/. 62 O noble almighty .Sampson. 
*588 Shaks. L.L.L. v. ii. 650 The Armipotent Mars, ot 
Launces the almighty. 1606 Pr. 4* O. v. ii. 174 Con- 
string’d in masse by the almighty Kcnne 1 7\ r. sunne). 1782 
Cow n r Hope 655 Insensible of Truth's almighty charms. 
1837 W. Irving U’olf Roost ‘1855* 25 The almighty dollar, 
that great object nf universal devotion throughout our land. 
1863 W. Phillips Speeches iii. 45, I hail the almighty powei 
of the tongue. 

4 slang. Mighty, great; exceedingly. 

1824 De Quiscf.y ll'ks. *1871) XVL 261 Such rubbish, 
such 'almighty' nonsense ito speak transatlantic no eye 
has ever beheld. 1833 Marry at Pet, Simple <1863’ 32S An 
almighty pretty French privateer lying in St. Pierre's. 

t Almi’glltyship. Obs. rare \ [f. Almight) 
+ -SHIP.] = Almightiness. 

1663 Cow 1.1 v i'erses 4- Ess. 1x6695 130 Which arm'd him 
stronger, and which helped him more, ‘Than all his Thunder 
did, ami his Almighty-ship before. 

Almirah, -myra (a-linai-ra . [ad. Urdu 
{JbUJl ahndri, ad. l'g. almario:— \.. armarium ; 
sue Ambry.] Anglo-Indian name for a cupboard, 
cabinet, press, wardrobe, or chest of drawers. 

X878 Life in the Mofussil I. 34 Sahib, ha\e you looked in 
Mr. Morrison's almirahV 
Almis.se, obs. form of Alms. 

•V A'lmistry. [fin jest for all-myst<rvi] 

1621 B. ]onson- Mtisi/ues 11692 f 16 (Jf faces and Palmestry, 
And this is Almistry. 

Almner, variant of Almoner. 

Almoigll, almoin (d Imoi-nV Also 4 almoyp. 
6 almoyne. -on v e, 7 allmone. [In the form al- 
/non e, a. OFr. a Intone, almosne mod.Fr. a urn one ): 
see Alms. Almoign (- oin , -oytic'' is late AFr., j erh. 
due to confusion with alimonium, the senses of the 
two words partially overlapping. But *alimosina 
could of itself give ahuoine, n> in fnefositum, 
freboide ; cf. Ohr. almoisnier , almosgner. ahnog- 
\ariants of almosnier, autnoner, to give in alms; 
also Yx.ahnoynier, beside almonier, almoner.] 

11 . Alms; alms-chest; the church chest or treasmy, 
ecclesiastical possesion. (A common med.L. sense 
of eleentesyna.) Obs. 

1 1330 R. Bri nne Chren. .39 l or frvres of by i roite, and 
monk and chanoun, Haf drawen in o voice his feez to J’cr 
almoyn. 

2. 'l’enure by divine service, or by the perform¬ 
ance of sonic religious duty. Frank almoin or free 
alms (L .liberaeleemcsyna : the ‘tenureoHands,etc. 

I test owed upon God, that i>, given to such people 
as bestow themselves in the service of God, foi 
pure and perpetual alms ; whence the feoffors or 
givers cannot demand anv terrestrial service, so long 
as the lands remain in the hands of the feoffee.’ 
Co web Perpetual tenure by free gift of charity. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Wetintrge (18481 200 Many lielde their 
landes .. by tvnur’ franke ahnoigne. 1523 I'itzhekwik* 
Sunnying ix. 16 Franke almoyne, homage atincctrcll. 159 6 
Barlow Three Sermons iii. 116 They hold what ever they 
have in Frankalmoin from God. 1641 / emites de la Ley 
^ Allmone or Tenure in aumottc, is tenure by divine service. 
1672 Manley luterpr. s.v., U cannot be Frank-almome if 
any certain service be expressed. 1726 Avi.ifee Fetrergou 

II mote) Frank-AImoigne is the same which we in Latin 
call Libera Eleemcsyna or Free Alms in English: whence 
that Tenure is commonly known by the name of a Tenure 
in Aumone or Frank-Almoignc. 1844 M illjams Real Pro¬ 
perty Law^d. x2> 39 The grantees in frankalmoign .. were 
forever free from every kind of earthly or temporal service. 

H. Scotch form : Fre aim on s. 

<1550 Sir J. Baleoir Pratt. 28 iJam.i Gif the defender 
hald the land in name of fre almons. Ibid. 241 Landis gevin 
to thame in name of fre almonis. 

Almoigner, -rnoiner, -moisner, literary 
forms of Almoner in 6-7, due to attempts to re¬ 
cast the current a tuner after late AFr. a/morgmer 
and MFr. aulmosnier ; their influence remains in 
part in the mod. spelling Almoner. 

Almoisc, -rnoyse, var. Almohe, Obs., alms. 
Almon, obs. form of Almoign and Almond. 
j t Aim on age. Obs. [a. OFr. almosnaigc, an- 
monnaige, almsgiving, gift; f. almosnier to give 
alms, f. almosne : see Alms and -age.] In phr. 
Frank almonage = frank almoin : see Almoign. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 292 None of these held of mean 
Ixjrds by franke almonage, but all of the King in caffe per 
Baron rant. 1656 — Senn., Best Employ m. Mile him.selfc 
held all that he had in Frank-Almonage, and lived on the 
poore mans box. 1667 Waterhouse Eire of Land. 154 
Worthy objects of your Almonage. 

Almond (a-mand). Forms: 3-4 almand(e, 
3-5 almaund(e, 4-5 almound(e, alemaund, 4-6 
almondo, (5 almund, 5-7 almon, 6 alomond, 
aulmond), 5- almond, [a. OFr. almande, ale - 
mande, earlier alemandre, al etna t idle (also amandc, 
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amandre ); cf. Sp. ahncudra, IV. a maltha, It. 
mandorla, mandola, Pr. and med.L. amandola ; 
1 jointing to early Romanic * a mend la t -o/a, -ala, from 
L. amygdala, a. Gr. afivybakij. Cf. the change of 
smaragdum to smcraldo . The initial al- in Fr. 
and Sp. prob. arose in the latter, by confusing the 
initial a- (dropped in It., as if no real part of the 
word) with Arab, article al-, as in almidon (F x.ami- 
don), aim irattle {amirand), aim draco {amdracum). 

The genealogy of is therefore : < Jr. d^vySaAif, L. 

awygtlala^ami'gdald, iimi'ngdala ; early Rom. ante'nd) la 
(thence Pg. amended)-, splitting up into 'me'ndJld (thence 
It. ma'nabla), aI'mc'mi .»>/<» (thence Sp. ahne'ndrti), and 
al-amc'ndold, al-dma'ndela, whence OFr. alema'ndle , al- 
lma'udre\ O Fr. and K. alenta'nde, alma 'mil ; E. aim air mi, 
a'lmaund, a'Initial, d'mOud. 

1. The kernel of a drupe or stone-fruit, the pro¬ 
duce of the almond tree, of which there arc two 
kinds, the sweet and the bitter. 

a 1300 CursorM. 6805 Almande>l?\r. almondes, -niaumles, 
•mound] was groun p2r-on. 1388 Wm.ii- Xu ini', .wii. 8 
1'he blossoms .. weren fourmed in to alemaundis (138a 
almaundes], 1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. A’, xvn. iii, Vfa 
foxe ete]> ahnoundes he schal dye. 1463 Mann. <y l louse ft. 
Kx/>s. itj Item, vj/. almundys, xviij*/. 154a Boordk Dyetary 
xii. (1870’ 263 .-Unions be bote & moyste; it doth coinforte 
the brest. 1586 Bright Me la mil. xl. 267 Oile of bitter 
alomonds. 1611 Bible Gen. xliii. it Myrrhe, nuts, and 
almonds. 1769 Sir J. Him. Fam. Herb. <18121 5 Sweet al 
monds are excellent in emulsions. 1814 Sin H. 1 )avy Agric. 
('hem. 83 The principal part of the almond .. (is] a substance 
analogous to coagufated albumen. 

2. The tree which bears almonds, Atnygdalus 
communis (X.O. A'osaccf, closely allied to the 
genus Fr units, which contains the plum, peach, 
nectarine, etc. Often in comb, as almond-trcc. 

1697 Drydix Virg. Georg. I. 272 Mark well tbe flowring 
A Imcnds in the Wood. 1735 M ili.f.b Gaid. Piet. s.v. Amyg- 
tlalus , The common Almond.. is cultivated more for the 
beauty of its flow ers, than for its fruit. 1870 Yeats Xat. 
Hist. Comm. 78 The almond and the palm flourish together'. 

3. A comfit enclosing an almond kernel. 

4. A kernel similar to the almond. 

1712 tr. t'emet's Hist. Drugs 1 . S5 Two or three Nuts or 
Perries, which contain in each a little luscious Almond. 

5. Anything shaped like an almond, whether 
solid or superficial, as : a. An ornament of that 
shape ; b. A name given bv lapidaries to pieces of 
rock crystal Used in adorning branch candlesticks; 
c. An oval with pointed ends. 

1853 Rvskin Stones of Pen. II. ii. § 12. 22 >ix balls, or 
rather almonds, of purple marble. 

0 . The tonsils; also called almonds of lhe throat, 
jaws, or ears. The latter name is also given to 
‘ a small lymphatic gland over the mastoid process 
or below the external ear, 1 Syd. Soc. /.ex. arch. 

1578 I.YTE Dotlocus 1. Ixxxi. 120 Ulcers of the nulmondes 
or kernels of the throte. 1607 Topsell Four footed Beasts 
1673' 500 Goats milk .. gargari/cd in the mouth, is very 
effectual against the pains and swellings of the almonds. 
1641 Raker Ckrou. (1679* 401/1 The Almonds of her Jaws 
Vgan to swell. 1709 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 318 A pain on 
the left side about the Almonds of the Ear. 1835 Houlv.n 
Piet. Med., A Intends of the Ears, a popular name for the 
exterior glands of the neck. 

17. Other almond-shaped animal organs: csb. 
a. The operculum of a whelk ; b. Some part of a 
rabbit’s leg. Ohs. 

< 1450 J. Russell Bk.Xurttire in Bahces Bk. (s808'60 His 
[the whelk's] pyntill & gutt almond & mantille awey per fro 
ye pitt. 16*7 Peacham Cornel. Gent. xxi. (1634) 253 To 
make Paste to last long, you may use .. those parts of a 
Connies legges which are called the Almonds. 1631 Mark- 
hoi lPay to Wealth 11. t. xiii. 11668) 70 Those parts of the 
Conies leg which is called the Almond of the Coney. 

8 . The delicate pink colour of the almond blossom. 

1879 Daily Xews 13 June 2/2 Cream colour, relieved with 

cardinal, and almond adorned with the same fashionable hue. 

9. From its colour: A kind of pigeon, more fully 
called the Almond Tumbler. 

1867 T ecetmeier Pigeons ii. 113 The feathers of the Almond 
should be covered with a metallic lustre or gloss. 1883 
Stand. 11 Jan. 3/6 The almond tumbler, a round plump bird. 

10. Comb . and Allrib., in which almond stands 
in simple attributive relation, as almond blossom, 
colour, flower, fruit, shape, wood ; in attributive 
relation of material, as almond cake, cuslard, paste, 
etc.; or in similative or instrumental relation to a 
pa. pple., as almond-leaved, -scented, -shaped ; al¬ 
mond-shaded. 

Also almond-kernel ( = Almond 1,6); almond 
oil, the expressed oil of bitter almonds, or benzoic 
aldehyde ; almond-peach, a hybrid between the 
almond and peach, cultivated in France; almond 
rock, snow, confections made with almonds; 
almond tree, the tree that bears almonds, also 
fig. (from the colour of its flowers) grey hair; 
almond tumbler (see Almond 9); almond wil¬ 
low, or almond-leaved willow, Salix amygtialina ; 
almond-worts, Lindlcy’s name for the plants of 
his X.O. Drupaeese or stone-fruits. 

Also Almond-butter, -milk, q.v. 

0184a Tennyson To the Queen 16 The sun-lit almond- 
blossom shakes. 1440 Prontp. Paw., Almaunde frute 
(1499 almon) Amigdalntn. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. 


i. 3 Floors .. madeof ebony and almond*wood. 1751 Cham¬ 
bers Cyel., Almonds give the denomination to a great number 
of preparations in confectionery, cookery, etc. whereof they 
are the basis; as Almond cakes, Almond cream .. Almond 
paste, Almond snuw. 1880 Miss Brauuon A$ph. 11 . 95 The 
golden tinge of the almond pound-cake. 1830 Ed in. Rev. 
Lit. 71 Amydaloid is a rock containing almond-shaped cavi- 
ties, u 1790 T. Warton Poems 60 (Jon.) Carmel's almond- 
shaded steep. 

1601 Holland Pliny (i6r|i 11 . 146 Tonsils or Almond- 
kernels on either side of the throat. 01845 Hood T. of 
Trumpet xiii, The almond-oil she had tried. 1880 Daily 
Xews 6 May 5/5 Almond rock and peppermint drops. 1388 
Wvclif Eccles. xii. 5 An alemaunde tre schal floure. 1590 
Past/uiTs A pol. t. lib, Ypon whose siluer heads tbe Almond- 
tree hath blosMMnde. 1611 Bible for. i. n, J see a rodde 
of an almond tree, a 1763 .Shenstonk (T.) Trees more and 
more fady, till they end in an almond-willow. 

ATmond-bu'tter- See quot. 1753.) 

1586 Cog ax Haven Health (1636) 182 An other kinde of 
butter made of Almonds with Sugar and Rose water, called 
Almond Rutter. 1606 Wily Beguiled in Ha/ 1 . Dotisl. IX. 
285 He speaks nothing but almond-butter and sugar candy. 
*753 Chambers Cyel. Supp ., Almond-butter is a preparation 
made of cream and whites of eggs boiled; to which is after¬ 
wards added, blanched almonds. 

Almond-furnace. [Corruption o( A lie maud 
or Almain, i.e. German, furnace.] Name of a fur¬ 
nace used in the refining process to separate metals 
from cinders and other dross, and for the reduction 
of slag of litharge to lead. 

1674 Rw Smelting Silver in Collect. 116 Another Furnace 
they have which they call an Almund Furnace. 1751 
Chambers Cyel. s.v., The Almond-furnace, called also the 
sweep, is usually six feet high, four wide, and two thick ; it 
is built of brick. 

Admond-mrlk. (See quot. *753.) 

r 1430 Recipes in Bafiees Bk. u868’ 61 Take Almaunde 
Milke & solkys of Kvroun. 1598 Hakluyt toy. I. 97 It 
leaueth behind it a taste like the taste of almon milke. a 1678 
Marvell To Dr. Witty Poems 74 The doctor doth Stint 
them to cordials, almond-milk, and broth. 1753 Chambers 
Cyel. Supp., Almond-milk is a preparation made of sweet 
blanched almonds and water, of some use in medicine, as 
an emollient. 

Almondy a-mandi', a. [f. Almond +-y 1. Cf. 
sugary.] Having almonds, or the characteristics 
or properties of almonds. 

1847 Lvixl in Life 1 1 . 132 Hie almondy scent of the flowers 
is very strong and delicious. 1853 Mem. Stomach ri 't he 
sweet almondy taste of the delicious food my jjoor mother 
gave me. 

Almoner 1 , almner (xdmonaj, a-mnojC Forms; 
«. 3-4 aumoner(e, amoner, 3 ; numeuer v e, 4-5 
-eer, 5 nwmener, -eer, (ambynowre^, amener, 
5-7 amner, 6-7 almner, alrnener, almonar, 6- 
almoner. &, 5 7 almosner, 6 -osiner, 7 -oisner, 
ausmoner. 7. 6 almoigner, almoygner, -or, al- 
moiner. 5 . 5 aumere, aimer, -ar, 6 -owr; 5 aw- 
merer; 6 amonerer. [a. OFr. aumoner, aumonier 
(1 2th c .a/mosnier, 13th aumosnier, 1 -th anlmosnicr , 
mod. aumonier ):—late L. *al/nosindrius for eleetno- 
syndrius , prop.adj. ‘connected with alms/ sc .homo, 
f. eleemosyna Alms. 15 ut perh. partly due, esp. in 
sense 3, to OFr. almosncre, -cor, later -cur: —L. 
clecmosyndtor • dlore/n an alms-giver.] 

The native development was aumoner, aumener, aumner, 
amner { a' the regular form in 16th c. But the Renascence 
hrought up a number of artificial spellings, after later Fr. 
aulmosnicr, ausmonier, AFr. almoienier , and their med.L. 
adaptations, under the influence of which and the native 
alms, amner has been artificially refashioned as almner, 
alrnener, almoner , and the pronunciation has followed the 
spelling. The 15th c. aumere, aimer, and Sc. alnunvr, are 
direct formations on names, a hues \ a umer-er, amouer-er 
seem to be f. atom ere, awmener, a purse; see Almoner 2 . ) 

1 . An official distributor of the alms of another ; 
the name of a functionary in a religious house, in 
the household of a bishop, prince, or other person 
of rank. Sometimes applied to the chaplain of 
a hospiLal, or other institution. 

In the royal household of Great Britain there is a titular 
Hereditary Grand Almoner , besides the Lord High Al¬ 
moner , and Sub-almoner , who are clergymen. 

a. c 1300 Cursor M. 15210 Judas .. Was iesu crist aumoner 
lx*, r. aumenetle]. 1366 M aunukv. xtx. 210 Whan the covent 
of this abbeye hath eaten, the awmener let bere the releef to 
the gardyn, 1444 Polit. Poems 11 . 220 The awmeneer seyth 
he cam to late. 1494 Fabyan vii, 586 The lord of Awdelcy 
amner, in stede of the crle of Cambrydge. 1548 Hall 
Citron. 790 Dr. Fox the Kynges Amner made an eloquent 
oracion in Latin. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Ltmosnero, an 
alrnener. 1630 Brathwait Eng. Gent. (1641) 242 These de- 
ferre giving, till they cannot give, making thetr executors 
their almoners. 1647 Haward Crtr.tm Rev. 31 Gentleman 
Amner *. Fee, 11/. 8 j. id. ob .; Subamner: Fee, 61 . i6f. 1 od. ob . 
1654 Lestrange A*. Charles /, 176 There came to London 
from Cardinal Richelieu ., his Chaplain and Almner. 1667 
E. Chamberlayxk Si. Gt. Brit. 1. ti. xii. (1743) 97 The Lord 
Almoner disposes of the king’s alms. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) III. xxxvi. 203 He is now and then my al- 
moner. 1867 J. Martineau Chr. Life{cd. 4) i;8The almoner 
of God to the poor and sad. 1870 Daily Xeivs 10 Nov., The 
almoners of the Berliner Hulfsverein, 
p. 1483Caxton Gold.Leg. 124/3 He[saynl Johan]was called 
almosner or amener.. . 1553-87 Foxe A. f AL (1596) 1693/1 
The almosiner, a phisition, and a surgeon to attend upon 
them. 1586 Wills 4 Inv. N. C. (1860) 134 To the almosiners 
of this towne of Middlesburghe. 1601 Tate tr. llouseft. 
Ord. Ed. II, 5 19. 55 For the ausmoner & al under him. 
1617 James 1 Patent in Lib. Atun.Hib. 1 . xi. 81 To erect and 
establish an office of Almosner in this our realm of Ireland. 


y. 1528 More Heresyes i,. Wk«. 1557, 164/2 Doctor Mayo 
sometyme almoygner to king Henry the scucnth. 156J 
Gkindal Fun. Serm. Wks. 1843,32 The Bishop of Rochester 
chiefe Almoygnor. 1598 Stow Sttrv. (ed. Strype 1754) 11 
>*. 7181 All Almoisners and houses oi Almoise. 

6 . 1 c 1400 in Dorn. Arch. Ilf. 131 The aumere a rod schal 
haue in honde. c 1430 Lydg. ibid. 111.133 Humblecompassioi 
was his awmerer. 1450 Old Will in Acaitemy 27 Sept. (1882 
231/2 The thonne of pame the J>o aimer and the tother o 
yame the tother almar. <-1510 Bonaventurn's Myrrom 
ri’ynson) viii. Dj, Theyr amonerers or tresourers mygh 
lightly have liad it in hande. 01600 Mem. of Sfottiswooc 
3iJam.» To stay with the queene and attend her Maicstie a 
her A!mown 


18*2 B. Cornwall Lys. 4- lone 1 Iris.. Is the Spring’s al 
inoner .. and scatters Upon the subject world, dyed flower, 
and sweets. 1873 Sir J. Hkrsciikl Pop. Lect. ii. § 20.62 Th< 
sun is the almoner of the Almighty. 

13 . One who gives alms largely ; an alms-giver 
Obs. or arch. 

1303 R. Brcnne llandl. Synne 5575 Seynt Joan he aumo 
Here. 1340 Aycnb. 190 Ine pe lyue of Ion he amoner 
a 1400 Relig. Piccesfr. Thornton AIS. 53. Mercy hir systei 
sallc be ambynowre hat gyffes to alle. 1483 I See in 1 81 
1580 lk\ ret A It. A.36^ An //or giuer of almes,seemetli 
to be deriued of this French worde Aumosnier, and there 
fore ought rather to be written almonar. 1585 Abp. Sandys 
Serin. (1841) 193 Who for his liberal relieving of the needj 
was sumamed the Almner. 1591 H. Locke in Farr’s S. P. 
1 . 138 An amner to the poore that helpless cry*. 1607 Hieros 
H'ks. 1 . 389 [Dorcas] was a discreet, iust, compassionate, 
chccrefull. simple-hearted almoner. 1874 J. Holland Mist 
Manse ix. 156 Who found the largess in her palms And him 
the friendly almoner. 

t A'lmoner-, Obs. Forms: 4-5 au-, awmener, 
awmer, alner. [a. OFr. aumosnilrc, aumonilrt 
(med.L. afmonaria)\—\j.*etecmosyndria, prop, adj., 
sc. bursa, area, etc., a place for alms.] An alms- 
purse ; a bag, a purse. 

i 1330 Sir Degarre 5, 1 tok hit out and haue hit er, Redi 
in min aumener. 1375 Barbovr Bruce viii. 490 Quhen he 
ded wes .. Thai fand in-till his awmener A letter, c 1400 
Rom. Rose 2087 Thanne of his awmener he drough A litell 
keye. / bid. 2270 Wearc streit gloves, with aw mere Of silk. 
f J 46 o L aunfat 319, ) wyll the yevv an alner, Imad of sylk. 
1834 Blanche Brit. Costume 89 l’erengaria .. is represented 
with a small pouch called an aulmouiere. 

Almonerer, amonerer, Ohs. : see Almoner 1 5 . 
Almoner ship (wlmonajjip). [f. Almoner 1 + 
-smi\] 'Fhe office or position of an almoner. 

1847 Blackio. Mag. LX I. 2 To this almonership no salary 
was attached. 

Almonry (arlmonri). Also 5 almosnerye. 
[a. OFr. ati f mosnerie (mod. aumonerie) ; f. au(l)- 
mosnier (mod. aumonier) Almoner: sec -ry.] 

1 . A place where alms were distributed ; the resi¬ 
dence of an almoner. 

a 1480 Caxton A did. in Douce E. T.Ftagm. i 1 -ate hym 
come to West monester in to the ahnonesrye at the reed pale. 
I? mispr. for almosnerye]. 1508 Stow Survey <ed. Strype 
1754UI. m. iii. 634/2The place w herein thisChapel and Alms¬ 
house stand was called the Elemosinary or Almo[n]ry, now 
corruptly the Amhrev ; for that the alms of the Abbey are 
there distributed to the poor. 1770 Thorpe in Phil. Trans. 
LXI. 154 Given in very ancient times to the use of the al- 
monary or almonry* of that abbey. 1859 1 ‘ennent Ceylon I. 
111. xi. 407 The king erected almonries at the four gates of 
the capital. 

12 . - Almoner 2 , or perh. — Ambry 3. Obs. rare. 

a 1536 Tindale Exp. Matt. Wks. 11.88 Love will make me 
put my hand into my purse, or almonry. 

Almorie, obs. form of Ambry. 
t Almose. Obs. 5-6 ; also 6 almoys(e, almoise, 
almos. [A literary variant of Alms, affected by 
many writers, chiefly ecclesiastical, in i6lh c.; ap¬ 
parently a partial refashioning of a- 1 hi esse, a'hues, 
after med.L. climosina, perhaps owing something 
to the contemporary northern Almocs, and (espe¬ 
cially Sir T. More’s almoise, alrnoysc) to the late 
Anglo-Fr. ahnosne, almoisnc of the lawbooks.] 

1 . = Alms i. 

1528 More Heresy es tv. Wks. 1557, 263 2 Good workes, 
ahnoyse, fastyng. *535 Jove A pot. Tindale 43 Releifed by 
their dayly almose. c 1550 Cheke Malt. vi. 2 When y*ow 
givest Vin almos. 1559 Bk. Comm. Prayer, Pr. for Ch. 
Mil., We humbly beseche the most mercifully to accepte 
our almose [1604 alms]. 156* Turner Baths 14 b, Clenge 
thyne herte from al synne and deal almoy*s. 1578 Florio 
14/ Ernies 73 b, To doo almose unto the poore. 
b. sing, with pi. al/noses = Alms i b. 

1483 Caxton* Gold. Leg. 4311, He,.gafefor god large!ye 
almoses to y* blynde. ^ 1553 87 F0XK2L ff M. (1596; 1075 2 
All the prajers, suffragies, almoses, fastinges. 

2. fg. = Alms 2. 

*513 Morb Rich. Ill, Wks. 1557, 44/2 It wer almoise to 
hange them. 1532 — Confut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 446/1 
IThey] be burned vp & fal as flatte to ashen as it were almoyse 
all obstinate herctiques dyd. 

3 . Comb. ; see Alms 4. 

tA’lmoseir, almousser, almaser. Se. Obs. 
[f. Almous, almas + -EitbJ = Almoner 1 i. 

1501 Douglas Pal. lion. iii. 542 (1874) 1 . 68 Pietie is the 
kingis aimoseir. 01501 Dunbar Dance 15 (i860) 165 Then 
cant in the maister almaser. 1581 Acts fas. VI (1814)236 
His hienes preceptor and maister almousser. 

Almosiner, -osner, -oisner, literaiy variants 
of Almoner, refashioned in 16th c. after Fr. aul- 
tnosnier and L. eleemosynari us. 

Almost (9’lmtfust, -mast; when emphatic or used 
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in reply to a question, p lmjn st), adv. Forms: 1 al- 
maost, ealmsest, eelmsest, 2 eelmest, 2-4 almest, 

3 all masst, alraaste, 4-5 almeste, -moost, 4-6 
-mosto, 5 allemost, 7 allmoat, 4- almost. Also 
S- a’most, still used dial., and aphet. 'most; mod. 
Sc. amaist, ’maist. [f. All + Most adv. — mostly.'] 
tl . ad/, or adv. Mostly all, nearly all; for the most 
part. Obs. 

a 1000 B.cda in Thorpe Hotu. II. 466 (Bosw.) Hit is eal 
mdrst mid hiligra manna naman geseL 1036 O. E. Citron . 
Maest ealle ba he^enas be nor 5 an Tcmesc. 1091 lbid ., 
Seo scipfyrde ♦. jelmaest earmlice forfdr. 1x30 Ibid., Se 
Lurch for-hernde ad-miust. c ixoo Ormin 961; patt 1 ssraadc 
peod allmasst pa shollde beon forrworrpen. 14x7 in E. E. 
Wills (1882) 24 Thys twcy Lynis I wrete almeste with tnyn 
owne Uond. 1570 Ascham Schotem. 11. (Arb.) 1^3 Thies 
giuers were almost Northmen. 1658 tr. Mouffets Theat. 
Ins. XC93 The women .. do that work almost. 

2 . adv. Very nearly, wcllnigh, all but: a. qualify¬ 
ing a verb or attribute. 

c 1 zoo in Cod. Dipl. V. 18 Tram 3 e he 3 e for 3 ri 5 te to her* 
deies ouerende almest. 1150 Lay. 19328 H' is almest dead. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxviii. 87 Almastc in erthe pai me 
forname. ci 386 Chaucer Frattkl. T. 443 They were 
come almoost [v.r. almost e] to that Citee. 143* 5° tr- 
Higden J., The heete of hit is loynede allemoste with heuyn. 
1531 Elyot Governour ( 1834) 31, 1 had almost forgotten 
where I was. xs8o Baret Alv. A 323 It is almost twelue a 
elocke, Duodocima ins tat. 161 x Bible Acts xxvi. 28 Almost 
thou perswadest mee to bee a Christian. 1639 J. Clarke 
Parxntiol. 3 Almost was never hang’d. a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. J I. vi. 134 The flame of this Common Combustion 
hath all most devour'd Ireland. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 2 32 
They had a'most as live be call’d anything, as to be thought 
too old for an agreeable conversation. 1756 Bl rke Vi/rd. 
.Vat. Soc . Wks. I. 11 Diet .. confined almost wholly to the 
vegetable kind. 1816 Scott Black Dio. iv. 26 As satr vexed 
amaist for you as for me. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 397 
He was almost within sight of their city. 1869 J. Mar- 
tineau Ess. J 1 . 190 Mistakes .. on almost every page. 1879 
McCarthy Hist.Own Times J. 199 Passionate ana almost 
hysterical declamation. 

b. qualifying a sb. with implied attribute. 

1552 Huloet, Almost nyght, scrum lumen. 1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado \. i. 113 You arc almost come to part almost a 
fray. 1709 J. Collier Ess. Mor. SnbJ. 11. fed. 6 ) 193 The 
atmost Omnipresence of an Advantage is a Circumstance 
of Value. 1808 Southev Lett. (1856)11. 108, I am a heretic 
requiring toleration, an almost Quaker, c 1875 Whitney 
Essen. Eng. Grant. 382 His almost impudence of manner. 

3 . With a negative: Almost no = scarcely any; 
almost never ^ scarcely ever, etc. 

x$*3 Ld. Berners Froissart I, eexv. 270 Bycause they 
were so great a company, almoost nothynge helde agaynst 
theym. 1548 Udall etc., Erastn. Paraphr. yo/tn iii. 32 But 
no man almoste reciueth his witnes. 1652 Needham tr. 
Sclden's Mare Cl. 335 So that the French king had neither 
any shore almost, nor any considerable use of Sea-affairs. 
1777 R. Watson Philip It (1793) 111 . xxiv. 314 11 is affairs 
almost never prospered where ne was not present. 1857 
H. Reed Brit. Poets vi, 200 Of .Shak*q>eare we know almost 
nothing, 1875 Hicginson Hist. U. S. xxv. 252 There were 
almost no roads. 

f 4 . Used to intensify a rhetorical interrogative. 
(U. quis fere.) Obs. 

1595 Shaks. John iv. iii. 42 Or do you almost thinke, al¬ 
though you see, That you do see? 1615 Bedwell Moham. 
Imp. K iiij, In what page almost shnl you not meet with 
some exotickeand strange terme? 1670 South Sernt. (1737) 
III. 123 Whom almost can we see who opens his arms to ms 
enemies? 1748 G. White MS. Sernt., Who almost are there 
who do not know these things? 

1 Almous. Obs. or dial. Forms: 3-5 almus, 5 
-ws, -ows, 5-6-ouse, 5-7 -ous, 8-9 mod^c. aw- 
raou8, [a. ON. almusa , cogn. w. OE. almysse : see 
Alm$. Almous is thus, so far as Eng. is concerned, 
a word of independent origin.] 

1. ^Alms 1. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10813 pin orisuns and pin almus Es 
knauin hei in goddes nus. c 1340HAMPOLE Pr. Cottsc. 3722 
pan availles almus, messe, and bedes. c 1415 Wyntoun 
Cron. vt. il. 67 He wes a man of almous grete, 1564 Becon 
Prcf. to I Vks. (1843) 20 Niggardly, grudging, and unwilling 
almous. 1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks, 1846 I. 150 A poore 
man .. asking of his almouse. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 64 The 
wife may give almous moderatly, without consent of hir 
husband. 18x6 Scott Antiq . xx. 139 ‘ I thank you for your 
awmous,* said Ochiltree. 

b. sing. — Alms i b. 

18x6 J. Wilson RWt.Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 185 Whiteslaves, 
about the doorcheek, haudin out their hauns for an awmous. 

2 . = Alms 2. 

r 1450 Hexrvson Mor. Fab. 85 It were almous thee for to 
draw and hing. 

3 . Comb.\ see Alms 4. 

tAlmowr, Sc. Obs. By-form of Almoner 1 . 
[really an independent formation on Alm(s + -our, 
and cogn.w. aimer and aumere. See Almoner 1 5 .] 
Alms (amz). Forms: 1 eelmysse, 1-3 eelmosse 
(2-3 selmisse, elmisse, 2-4 elmesse), 2-6 almesse 
(2-4 almisse, 4 alemesse, allinesse, 5 almese),. 
2-7 alraes (2 elmes, 3 almys, 4 alrais, 3 elmys, 
6 allraes), 7-9 alms. PI. wanting; formerly 4-6 
almessis, almesses; since 7 the sing, alms has 
also been used as pi, [OE. eelmysse, obi. cases tvl- 
myssait, cogn. w, ON. almusa (Dan. almisse , Sw. 
aim os a), OFris. ielmisse, OS. alamSsua, 01 IG. 
alamuosan (MIIG, almuosen, mod.G. almosen ), 
pointing to acorn. OTeut. *alemosna or *alemosina. 


a. pop. L. *alimostua (whence Pr. and OSp. al- 
ittosna, OFr. almosne, It. limosina), a perversion 
(due perhaps to sense-associalion with alt mania) 
of elimosina , demos in a, orig. eleomosyna (Tertull., 
3 rd c.) ad. Gr. iKeqfxoavvq compassionnlcness (n. 
of quah f. ihfqfiojo compassionate, f. cAro? com¬ 
passion, mercy). 

The final -n in OF., was early treated as inflexional, and 
disappeared from the notn.; in recent times the final -s of 
the reduced form aimes, aims, has also been treated as a 
plural inflexion. For the y in OE. .rliuyssan from "atimo- 
sina , cf. my net, my ten, repres. Eat. moneta, molina. In 
ME. the s.e. dialects long retained forms with initial e, ti¬ 
nt esse, dittos. Distinct by-forms are the northern Almous. 
atom ous, an independent adoption of Norse almusa', the 
16th century literary Ai.mose, ahnoysc ; and the legal 
Ai.moigk, almone, from AFr.j 
1. Charitable relief of the poor; charity; origin¬ 
ally and especially as a religions duly, or good 
work ; const, wilh do, make, work. Afterwards ap¬ 
plied especially to the material substance of the 
relief, and const, with give, he slot a, elc. 

a. abstract . or collect, without plural. 

a 1000 ? Ceum. Dan. 5S7 <Gr.\ Syle admyssan. r 1000 Ags. 
Gasp. Matt. vi. 2 poune pu pine adinessan do. < 1x60 Hatton 
G. ibid., Panne pu line a: I messe do. ^"1x75 Lamb. Horn. 

23 Hu mint pu don pine elmesse. Ibid. 137 Aldcalinis.se l>e 
mon ded. e 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 29 penne pu almesse mah- 
est. Ibid. 131 Fre gode dedes, on chiles, and on odre pingc. 
Ibid. 157 Onoder wise ni an silled hisalmes. 1250 Grosti sii: 
in Dorn. A rch. J 11 . 82 'Fhat you re almys be kepyd .. to poure 
men. 1297 K. Glouc. 330 He was .. of hys almesse large & 
fre. 1340 Ay tub. 17 Prcde makep of elmesse renne. 1366 
Maundkv. xviii. 199 To gadre hem prccyou> Scones and 
Perles, lie weyc of Alemesse. c 1386 Chaucer Man 0/Laws I 
T. 70 Hir hond mynistre of fredom and almesse. < 1400 
Apol , for Loll, in Wil pu not do almis of oker & vsur; pat 
is, do not swilk defautis to do almis perof. e 1440 Gesta 
Rom. 11879) *7 I ythes and oblacions, and oihere almese. 
c* 1469 Eresham in Past. Lett. 596 11 . 333 Semle me for aimes 
oon of your olde gownes. 1581 .MARnLCic i»X-. .\otesi-} This j 
word Aimes, importeth as much as mercie. 1587 Fleming 
Contn. Holinshtd J 11 .1312 2 The distributors of this almesse 
to the poore. 1666 Pei-ys Diary {1879 * IV. 189 To be buried 1 
at the Alines of the parish. 1790 Comter Odyss. .win. 2, A 
public mendicant .. seeking alms. x8x6 J. \Vu.sos City of 
Plague 1. i. 202 Do you pity me? Then give me alms. 

b. As sittg. (with //. obs. since i 6 lh c.) A charit¬ 
able donation, a gift of charily, a benefaction. 

c 1375 Wyclif Anticrist 131 Crist's alines.. was eneresed 
to twelve lepful. 1377 Eaxgl. P. l'l. B. xv. 306 pat Kreres • 
wolde forsake hir almesses. 1382 Wyclif Acts x. 2 Doyngc 
manye almessis to the peple. t 1449 Pf.cck k Rtpr. 550 bis. If 
religiose persooncs .. receyve myche and grete Almessis. 
1535 Coveroale Acts iii. 3 He desyred to receaue an alme»e 
[1611 asked an aimes], 1541 Barnf.s U'ks. 157^1 274/1 i^ur 
eatyng, our drynkyng, our almesses, our prayers. 1711 
Addison Spect. No. 269*4 A Beggar Man that had asked 
an Alms of him. 1848 Kingsley Saint's I rag. n. viii. 39 
Every alms is a fresh badge of slavery. 

c. as pi. [from the collective sense, assisted b\ 
treating the final -s as a pi. inflection, ns in riches.] 
Things given in charity. 

*557 N.T. (Geneva* Acts x. 4 Thy prayers and thy aimes 
are come vp into remembrance [Gr. iXtruxoaviat, Wyet. 
almes-dedis, Tind. almeses, Cen’erd. allmesses, Crattnt. al* 
meses, Rhein, almes-deedes, 1611 aimes. But cf. v. 2 tAci^o* 
cri’i'a? troAAat, H'ycl. many almessis, Tind. moche alines, 
Coi'ord. moch almesse, Cratttu. inoch aimes, Gen. much 
aimes, Rhcttt. many almes-deedes, 1611 much aimes; so that 
in v. 4 it may likewise be sing, notwithstanding the Gr.] 
1647 Br. Corbet Avw.r(i8o7* 122 His alms were such as 
Paul defines. 1686 Dryokn Hind 4 /’. in. 106 For alms are 
but the vehicles of prayer. 1865 Pall Mall G. 2 May 3 The 
Alms are thus given by himself to himself. 

+ 2 .fg. A meritorious action, a good deed, a service 
to God, a charity. Often ironically. Obs. 

C1430 Lydg. Bochas (1544) Prol. 30 It is aimes to correctcn 
and amend The vicious folke. 1523 Ld. Berners Froissart 
1. ccxcv. 437 It is a great almesse to confort maydens in their 
distresse. 1528 More Heresyes t. Wks. 1557, 137/* had 
ben great aimes the priour, & shce had ben burned togythcr. 
*577 Pest, is Patriarchs 143 h were more alms to let him 
o, and to beat you. 1623 Sanderson 35 Serm. Wks. 1681 
.87 Jf he be hungry, it is alms to feed him; but if he be 
idle and untoward, it is alms to whip him. 

3. Law. a. Tenure by alms, see Almoigx ; free 
alms —frank almoign. b. Reasonable alms: a 
portion of the estate of an intestate allotted to the 
poor. 

1530 Prober Dyaloge (1863) 25 And over thys that saye 
more suttelly that they occupye not this by tytle of secular 
lordshyppe but by tytle of perpetual! allmes. 17x6 Ayliite 
Parergon 11 Frank-Alittoigne is the same which we call.. 
Free Alms in English. 

4. Comb., a. general : with alms in objective rela¬ 
tion to a pr. pple. or as ohj. gen. to n. of action or 
agent, as alms-giving (pple.), alms-giver, -giving 
(sb.); in instrumental relation to a pa. pple., as 
alms-clothed, fed', and in attributive relations, of 
material, as alms-bread, -money ; of purpose (for 
giving or receiving), as alms-basin, -bend, -box, 
-chest, -gate, -purse \ of causal connexion (giving or 
receiving), as alms-botly, folk, -man, - people , -priest, 
-woman. 

1879 O’Connor Beaconsjield 220 An almsgiving Church. 
a 1631 Donne Serin. xxxviL 365 A libcrall Almsgiver sends 
to persons that never know who sends, 1690 J. Norris 
Pract. Disc. IV. 302 To prove to them that Almes-giving is 
a Duty. 1764 Burn Hist. Poor Laws 205 Almsgiving, 
among the vulgar, hath engrossed the name of charity, 1670 


G. H. Hist. Cardinals it. Liu Twenty thousand Crowns 
out of the Alms-money. Ibid. 107 They break open the 
Alms-box. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Stlpp., The erecting of such 
ahns-chest in every church, is enjoined by the book of 
canons. 1611 Tarleton's Jests (N.), Tarlton called Burley- 
house gate..the lord treasurers almes-gate, because it was 
seldom or never oj>ened. 1530 Palsgr. 194/1 Aimes purse, 
bovrse avlntosnieros. 1659 Burroughs Beat it. (1867' 12, A 
poor godly a!ms-l>ody. 1587 Holinmiko Citron. III. 830/1 
He founded a fnire large aimes-house for an ahnose priest 
or schoolemaister, and thirteene poore aimes foike. c 1490 
Reg. Civ. F.bor. 366 a, The said almus women be fully con- 
tent it paid. 1865 H. Staunton Gt. Sch., Eton ii. 10 Aims, 
women who occupy the place once held by the Bedesmen. 

b.esp.J alms deal, -dealing, distribution of alms; 
t alms-drink, the remains of liquor reserved for 
alms-people; alms-gift, alms-giving, also = AL- 
Mokjn ; alms-land, land held in frank almoign ; 
+ alms-penny, a penny given in charily or as a 
gratuity; f alms-room, an apartment in an alms¬ 
house; t alms-tub, a large vessel in which the ie- 
mains of food were preserved for distribution in 
alms; + alms-wine, wine given in alms; + alms- 
work ( = Alms-dkkii). 

Also Alms-ba>kkt, -deed, -dimi, -fee, -Ft LK, 
-HOUSE, -MAN, q.v. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 135 pe apostel us mune;eft here to., 
elma^dclc. 1563 Homilies 11.xi. 11. 18x9*389 Merciful alino-c- 
dealing is profitable to purge 1 he soul. 1606 .'mi nks. Ant. 
A- Cl. 11. vii. 5 They haue made him drinkc Alines drinkc. 
i 1x50 Gen. <y Ex. 2464 Chirche-gong, elniesse-gifte, and 
messe-song. 1881 J. Hardy in /V<v. Per. Fat. Club IX. 474 
1 lie Abbot.. held one carrucate of land .. in pure alms-gift. 
1809 Bawdnvi n Domesday Bk. 135 The Almslaml of the poor 
is contained within this limit. 1595 Prt lk Old It ire's T. 
<N.>, Father, here is an alms-penny for me. a 1589 Petition 
in Robinson's Gold. Mirr. (1850 Introd. 12 One of the twelve 
AllmoNC Rowines at Westminster. 1680 Shalnnell Went.- 
Capt. 1. Wks. 1726 HI. 347 Whose beards stunk cf beef and 
brewis, and his breath like the fume of an alm’s-tuh. 1461 83 
Ord. R. Housch. 73 Wynes, almeswynes to houses of relygy- 
< use & for wynes of yeftes. c 1200 Ormin 10118 To wirrkenn 
allmesswerrkess. 

ATms-ba sket. The basket containing tlu- 
public alms, or ihose of any charitable society. 

*5^5 J.Cali hill Amw. Treat. Crosse (1846 4 Your exhi¬ 
bition belike failed you, and therefore ye thought to pick a 
quarrel to the aims-basket. 1634 Chun km. A >e. St. Marg. 
It’estm. in Nicholls 117971 42 To carry the Aimes baskete 
fur the pcore of our pansb. a 1640 J. Day Part. ZuYjniSSt) 
29 We iiniNt not feme ncare But stand Amongst almNba>kel 
men I a 1670 II \< nr 1 in Walr» it Life • 1865* 156 l ake the 
plenty of the earth to your own table .. and feed Him with 
your Ahns-b.vket. 

To live on the alms-basket : to live upon public 
charity, or on what others voluntarily gi\e. 

1588 Shaks. /.. L. L.x. i. 41 O they haue liu’d long on the 
alme>-baskct t f \v«. rd<. 1628 tr. Camden s F.liz. iv. itS 3 Co 3 
I J hat he should be forced to live upon the Alms-basket. 

A lms-deed. [f. Alms + Deed, from the early 
phrase to do alms.] 

1. An act of almsgiving; a deed of charity to the 
poor, especially as a religious good work. 

1 U75 Lamb. Hem. 107 >if | e }unge bid butan hersumnesse, 
and l>e richen butan elmesdedan. c 1340 Hamiolk Piose 
Tr. 118661 11 To helpe faire sawlos with almous drdt-s and 
prayers. 01450 Merlin 94 And dide many faire alme>se 
dedes. a 1564 Bkcos Art. Chr. Ret. 11844 468 Thy almose- 
deeds and thy prayers arc corne up into heaven. i6ix Him 1: 
Ac ts ix. 36 This woman w as full of good works and aimes 
deeds. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 1 II. xxi. 600 Almsdeeds were 
always regarded as a religious duty. 

+ 2. The practice of almsgiving, charity. Obs. 

citoo Trill. Coll. Horn. 207 He hailed ofte forlete almes- 
dede. C1315 Shorejiam 37 Almesdede senne quenketh, Ase 
water that fer aquencheth. C1386 Chaucer Man 0/Lam's 
T. 1058 In vertu and in holy olmes-dcde They lyven alle. 
01450 Lonelich Grail 1 vi. 50 Mochd almesdede ded he 
trewly. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. 1 7 , v.v. 79 Murther is thy Aimes, 
deed; Petitioners for Blood thou ne're put’st back, 
t 3 . A meritorious action, a good work - Ai ms 2. 
f-1430 I.ydg. Bochas iv. V. 11554) 103 b, They dempte it 
was an almesse dede To set iheyr londe in quiet. 1519 
11 orman Vulgaria, h is an almesdede to help the chevalrv 
of Rhodes agaynst the Turkes. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 111 , 
to It were an alms deed to leave him there. 

ATxns-dish. A dish or plate for the reception 
of alms, used in churches, in the houses of the 
charitable, or carried by beggars. 

1381 in Test. Ebor. 1 . j 14 Je devise al priour du dit Couent 
.. ies mazers ct le grant almesdych d’argent. c 1460 Bk. 
Curtasye in Babces Bk. 325 In k° lordys cupp hat leuys 
vndrynken, Into he almesdisshe hit schalle be sonken. 1469 
Ord. R. Housch. 89 The almes-disshe, to be gyven to the 
moste needy man or woman. 1785 Burns Jolly Beggars 24 
While she held up her greedy gab Just like an autnos dish. 
1859 Autobiog. Beggar-boy 9 Many of the farmers’ wives 
kept what was then called an aumous dish ; this was a small 
tnrned wooden dish, and was filled according to the deserts 
of the claimants or the feeling uf the donor. 

ATms-fee, The payment also called Petcris 
pence, and Rome-scot, anciently made to the pope. 

a 1000 in Thorpe Ane. Laws 1 . 432 Eac of mane^um lan- 
dum mare land-riht arist to cyniges jebanne.. admes-feoh 
& cyric-sceat. 1691 Blount Law Diet., Atmsfeoh, or 
Aelmesfeoh, that is, Peter-Pence, anciently paid in England 
on the first of August, and given by King 1 na. 1848 Kemble 
Saxons in Eng. 11. x. iL.), He strictly commands payment of 
tithe, cyricsceat and almsfee. 

Alms-folk. 

1 . 1’uDons supported by alms ; almsmen and alms- 
women. 
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1587 Hounsiied Chron . III. 830/1 Thirteene poore almes 
folke. a 1704 T. Brown Lett. wks. 1730 I. 184 Railing., 
like almsfolks at the churchwardens. 1811 Coleridge Notes 
Theol. if Pol. 366, I alone am lord of fire and light; other 
creatures are but their alms-folk. 

+ 2 . Almsgivers. (Cf. Almsman 2.) Obs. 

1709 Strype Attn. Ref. 1 .233(1'.), This knight and his lady 
had the character of very good alms-folks. 

+ A'lmsful, a. Obs. [f. Alms + -kul.] Abound¬ 
ing in alms, beneficent to the poor; charitable. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 143 pe herbetrjgers, |>e polemode, he 
elmcsfullc. ciioo Ormik 0931 Mec and mdde and allmcss- 
fulL ^1300 Bcket 1676 Godc men beoth and ahncsful. 
1393 Langl. P.Pl. C. vu. 48 pal ich were * wel holy and wcl 
aimesful. c 1449 Pecock Refir. 335 Goosttic almysful preestis. 

A lms-house. A house founded by private 
charity, for the reception and support of the (usually 
aged) poor. Formerly , The house where the alms 
of a monastery were distributed, and the hospitality 
of the convent dispensed. 

2440 Prvmfi. Ptirz'., Almesshowse, Xenodochinnt. 1509 
Bury Wills 11850 m The seyd poor dwellyng in y* seyd 
almeshowsyn. 1576 Grinoal A rtteles 0/inquiry Wks. 1843, 
17a Whether your hospitals, spitals, and almose-houses, be 
well and godly used. 1712 Aooison Sped. No. 549 P3, 1 
may build an alms-house.. for a dozen superannuated hus¬ 
bandmen. 1858 Wiseman Four Last Popes 238 Humble 
alms-houses founded by an eminent merchant. 

t A lmsless, a. Obs. [Alms + -less.] Without 
alms, giving no alms. 

C13H Pol. Songs 235 For pride hath sieve, the lond i» 
alma sics. 

Almsman. 

1 . One supported by alms, or by funds bequeathed 
for the support of the poor; a bedesman. A\*o fig. 

a 1000 Sax. Leecltd. I. 400 Donne ninie man uncup smd art 
admesmannum. 1205 La yam. 19662 Nu wenden fori) pa 
cnihtcs .. On admes-monnes cladcs. 1440 Promfi. Pan*., 
Almesmann, Ellmosinarius. 1593 Shars. Rtdt. //, in. iii. 
14} My gay Apparrell, for an Almes-mans Gowne. 1649 Bj*. 
Hall Cases of Cause, m. vii. *1654' 229 Ye proud ignorants, 
that call your ministers your almes-men. 1820 Keats Isa - 
bella xiii, Bees, the little almsmen of spring bowers. 1866 
Rogers Agric. 4* Prices 1 . v. 120 The garb of the fourteenth 
century is still seen in the almsman's gaberdine. 

2 . An alinsgiver. arch . 

1483 Canton G. tie la Tour c iij b, l He) was a grete almes- 
man to the poure. 1587 Hounsiied Chron. III. 835/1 He 
was a good almes-man, and greatly releeued the ncedic. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cottq. I. vi. 511 King John also was a 
great almsman. 

Almueantar, -urie, obs. flf. Almacantar. 
Almuce, early form of Amice. 

Almng (redmog). [Ileb. aim fig, for 

alburn: see Alcum.] A variant of ALGL'M (prob¬ 
ably only an erroneous spelling of the word in Web., 
but more used by Eng. writers). 

1611 Bible 1 A'ingsx. n The nnuic also of Hiram ..brought 
in from Ophir, great plentie of Almug trees, 1614 Rai.f.igh 
Hist. World n. 423 The Almaggin trees brought from Ophir. 
1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 3074 He shews out of Josephus .. what 
is meant by the Almygeim Wood .. namely, the Indian Pine. 
1753 Chamsers Cycl. Sufifi. s.v. ( Critics have long disputed 
about the nature and kind of the almug.tree. 1867 J. Ingk- 
low Star. Doom 11. 94 He sat below an almug tree. 

tAlmury. Obs. rare. [a. (ult.) Arab. 
al-muni, i.e. al the ymur&i indicator, agent-noun 
f. 4th form of ratay to see.] ‘The “denticle” or 
tooth-like point or pointer situate on the Rete of 
the astrolabe near the “ bead ” of Capricorn.’ Skeat. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. t.xxiii, Thin almury is cleped the 
denticle of capricorne or else the kalkuter. 

t Almu teu. Astrol. Obs. [Corrupt for almutaz 
(so in OFr.) a.Arab.^jt,*J \aPmuztaz, i.e. al the + 

muctaz prevailing, f. 8th form of zazz to be 
owcrful.] The prevailing or ruling planet in the 
oroscoj>e. 

a 1625 Fletcher Rollo v. ii, All these shew him to be th* 
almuten .. Yes; he's Lord of the Geniture. 1632 Massinger 
City Madam u.ii. And M arsAlmuthen,or lord of the horoscope. 
1651 N. Biggs j\Vk» Disfiens. § 165 The Ascendant and Al¬ 
muten in its own Horizon. 1721 Bailey, Al/nutett, the Lord 
of Figure, or strongest Planet in a Nativity. 

Almyghty, obs. variant of Almighty. 
Almykantera, obs. form of Almacantar. 
Almyra, variant of Almibah. 

Almys, obs. form of Alms. 

+ Ain. Obs. [ad. L. alnus.] An alder(-tree). 

1589 Fleming Virg. EcL vi. 31 Turned into alntrees tall. 

Alnage (plned^). Forms: 5-7 aulnage, 7aul- 
neage, 7 - alnage. [a. OFr. aulnage (mod. auttage), 
f. aulner, auner to measure by the ell; f. aim, 
atilne, anne ell (cogn.w. Pr. alna, auita , It. auna):— 
late E. alena, a. OTeut. *alina (Goth, aletna , ON. 
a tin, OHG. elina, OE. eln, Eng. ell) cogn. w. L. 
nlna, Gr d/A tvrj the fore-arm.] 

1 . Measurement by the ell. spec. Official inspection 
and measurement of woollen cloth, and attestation 
of its value by the affixing of a leaden seal. 

(1477 Act 17 Ed. IV, v. in Pulton Coll. (1632) 379 To let to 
ferme the subsidie and aulnage of Clothes which ought to be 
sealed.] 1668 Child Disc. Trade { 1604) 3 The business of 
the Aulnage, which doubtless our predecessors intended for 
a scrutiny into the goodness of the commodity. 1736 Carte 
Ormonde I. 141 Alnage was to remain as already settled 
by law. 


2 . The fee paid for the above measurement. 

1622 Refi. Hist. MSS.( 1874) 311/2 The pettie farm (various 
items, viz... Alnage,^820'. 1689 Atkins Pari. <5- Pol. 'Tracts 
(*734^3* A Case that concerns meerly his Revenue, as this 
of the Aulneage was, 

Alliager (^-lned^Dj). Forms: 5-7 aulneger, 
6 -geonr, 7 -geor, alnageor, -eager, allnager, 
7-8 alneger, 7-9 aulnager, 7- alnager. [a. OFr. 
attbtegeor , n. of action f. aulnage: see prec.] A 
sworn officer appointed to examine and attest the 
measurement and quality of woollen goods. Thu 
office was abolished by 11 & 12 Will. III. c. 20. 
[Act 25 Ed7v.UI, i. (1350) Totes maneres des draps venda- 
bles .. soient aunez par le Auneour de Roi (16th c. transl. All 
manner of cloths vendible .. shall be measured by the kings 
Aulnegeour.] 1582 Lamsarde Eiren. iv. iv. (16021 416 

Sundry other fees of Officers there be, as of Alnageours, 
Gaugeours. 1666 Loud. Gat. lxvi/2 A Bill for Regulating 
old and new Draperies, and appointing an Alneagers Office 
for sealing them. 1755 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 149 Some abuses 
of the aulnager. 1838 J. Holt in Mem. II. 32, 1 was deputy 
alnager.. which produced me from £ 80 to £ 100 a year. 

1 * Alna th* Astrol , Obs. [Arab.^kjJ from 

nalaha to butt, aim at with the horns.] The first 
star in the horns of Aries; hence, the * first mansion 
of the moon.’ 

r 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 553 He knew ful wel how fer 
Alnath was shoue Afro the heed of thilke fixe Aries aboue. 

Alner, variant of Almoner-. Obs., a purse. 

11460 Lannfal 319 ,1 wyll the yevean alner 1 -mad ofsylk 
and of gold cler. 

t ATner, aulner. Obs. rare. [a. OFr, an In ire, 
atdncor , mocl.Fr. auncur (:—L. al end l or n. of agent 
f. aulner to measure by the ell: see Alnage and 
-ek.] *= Alnager. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, viii. §4 Nor make eny personc or 
persones to be Aulner.. but such as be experte in Cloth 
makyng. [in Pulton 1632: No person .. to be Aulneger.] 

Alneway, obs. form of Alway. 

Alnight: see Allnight. 

Aload (alJu-d), adv prop. phr. [A prep} in, on 
+ Load.] In load. 

1601 Holland Pliny 11634V II. 176 Labouring beasts which 
haue Apples and such like fruit aload, wil quickly shrinke 
and complaine vnder their burden. 

t Aloa the, Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 intens. + OE. 
Indian to Loathe.] trans. To loathe, detest, intr. 
To become loathesome, to cause disgust. 

1205 Lavam. 25930 Mi lif me is a-la&ed. 1250 Ibid. 2258 
His leofe dowter was Locrin a-loped. a 1250 Osvl Plight. 
1277 Nis noht so hot pat hit nacolep.. Ne noht so leofpat 
hit nalohef>- 

t Aloa thing, ///. a. Obs. rare~ l . [f. prec. + 
-ING 2 .] Loathing, disliking, unwilling. 

1382 Wyclik Luke Pro!., To schewe God as wel to men 
willingc, as to profile to men aloothinge [r >.r. lothende]. 

Alod, -ial, -iality, etc. variants of Alloi>, etc. 
Aloe (tie’ll). Forms : pi. t aluwan, alewan, 
alwan, 2-6 aloen, 4-6 alowes, 6 allowes, 4- 
aloes ; sing. 5- aloe. \ 0 )L. ahnuan, pi. of alinoe, 
alue, ad. L aloe, a.Gr. akCr), proj^erlv the dmg and 
plant described in senses 2-5 ; but used also in the 

Septnagint and N.T. to translate Heb. ahlni” 

Itm, ni^ns* akhdloth (cf. Skr. aguru, Hind, aghil) 
the Agalloch, probably from the similarity of the 
words. In consequence of this confusion, the word 
came to be applied in the modern languages, both to 
the fragrant resin or aloes of the Bible, and the 
bitter drug or aloes proper. The former is indeed 
the earliest use in Eng., where also the word was 
orig. always plural.] 

11 . pi The fragrant resin or wood of the Agai.- 
loch (q.v.), derived from species of two East Indian 
genera, Aloexylon and Aquilaria. See Lign* ALOES. 

ci)*pSax. Leecltd. II. 174 Alwan wij> unlrymnessum. ciooo 
Ap.GosfiAo\\'ax\\.-$) Brohte wyrt-gemangandalewan. c 1160 
Hatton G. ibid., Wyrt-^emang and alocn. 1382 Wvci.ip 
ibid., A medlynge of myrre and aloes. 1398 Tan visa Barth. 
De P. R. xvu. v. (i495> 606 Alowes is a tree wylh moste swete 
smelle. 1535 Coverdale Ps. xliv. 8 All thy garmentes are 
like myrre, Aloes and Cassia. 1541 R. Cotlano Guy dim’s 
Formal. Tij, Decoction of thure, mastice, aloen. 1599 
Hakluyt I'oy. 11. 229 He sendeth another small ship euery 
yeere to Cauchin China to lade there wood of Aloes. 1741 
Comfil. Fam.-Piece 1. i. 93 Take .. Aloes Cicalrina, purest 
Frankincense .. of each half an Ounce. 1865 Public Ofiin. 
7 Jan. 19 The Canticles record in one verse .. frankincense, 
myrrh, and aloes—the last meaning the wood of the aloexy. 
lum agatlochum. 

2 . A genus of plants (N.O. Liliacex , sect. Aloinx) 
containing several species, succulent herbs, shrubs, 
or trees, with erect spikes of flowers, and bitter juice. 

1398 T rev Isa Barth. De P. R. xvu. vt (*495) 606 Aloe is the 
frute of a certen herbe that hyght Aloe.. The juys thereof 
is wronge and sod on the fyre and afterwarde dryed in the 
sonne. 1477 Barl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 68 The bittrenesse 
of the aloe tre distroyeth the swittenesse of the hony. 1551 
Turner Herb. (1568) 17 The nature of the herbe Aloe is to 
hele woundes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 353 We may call it in 
English Alo€, herbe Aloe, or Sea Aygreene. 1769 Sir J. Hill 
Fatn. Htrb. (1812) 6 The socotrine aloe is a very beautiful 
plant, the leaves are like those of the pine-apple. 1830 
BINDLEY Nat. Syst. Bot. 274 Aloes are mostly found in the 
southern parts of Africa. 1877 Thomson Voy. Challenger 
L ii. 113 Clumps of aloes with their rich crimson spikes. 


3 . (Usually //.) A drug of nauseous odour, bitter 
taste, and purgative qualities, procured from the 
inspissated juice of plants of the genus Aloe. 

1398 lSee 2].^ 1477 XoaroN Ord.Alch. in Ashra. 1652 v. 70 
Odours misliking, as Aloes and Sulphure. 1543 Traiieron 
Vigo's Chirurg. (1586)430 Aloe is the liquor of an herbe, 
brought untous out of India.^ i6:8 Latham 2ndBk.FalcAibzy 
1 40 Aloes, the iuvee which Is vsed in physicke is moderately 
hot.. extreame bitter. 1756 Burke Sub/. 4- B. Wks. I. 100 
All men are agreed to call.. aloes bitter. 1875 Wooo Therafi. 
(1879* 462 Aloes is a stomachic, stimulant cathartic. 

4 . fig. Bitter experiences, trials, etc. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf.ipg>i Bytier alowes of herde adver- 
syte. 1617 IIieron Whs. 11 . 203 He purgeth and bringeth 
low by the hitler aloes of the law. 1630 Brathwait Eng. 
Gent. (1641) 256 Hee attempers his actractivest pastimes with 
a little alloes. 

+ 5 . Some mineral resembling the drug. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny (7634) II. 271 Aboue Jerusalem .. there 
is a certain mineral! Aloe to be found, growing in manner of 
a mettal within the ground. 

6. Applied popularly to other plants having some 
supposed resemblance to the genus Aloe, chiefly the 
Agave or ‘American Aloe’ (famed for its rare 
flowering). 

1682 Wheler Jourtt. Greece 1. 27 Here I saw Aloes in 
flower. 1752 Miller Card. Did. (ed. 6) H 2 A vulgar Error 
.. relating to the large American Aloe; which is, that it never 
flowers till it is an hundred Years old. 1843 Prfscott Conq. 
Mexico*, 1854) 3 Plantations of the aloe or maguey (Agave 
antcricaua\. 1866 Moore in Treas. Bot. 29 The American 
Aloe appears to have been first introduced to Europe in 1561. 

7 . Comb . aloes-wood (-Aloe i ; aloedike. 

1807 Martyn Miller’s Card. Dtcl. 3 B b, The aroma of 
Aloes wood is a disease. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst . Bot. 77 
Aloes wood, a fragrant resinous substance of a dark colour, 
is the inside of the trunk of the Aquilaria orata and A. 
Agatlochum. 18 66 Treas. Bot., Aloes Wood, the wood of 
.1 loexylou Agatlochum. 1839 Bailey Festns xxx. 1848) 345 
There are some hearts, aloe-Tike, flower once, and die [see 6). 

Aloed (x loud), ppl. a. [f. Aloe + -ed 2 .] 

1 . Mixed or flavoured with, or as with, aloes; 
bitter. Cf. honied\ etc. 

1627 Feltham Resolves 1. xxiv. Wks. 1677, ^3 Conceit of a 
surviving name, sweetens Deaths Aloed portion. 

2 . Planted or shaded with aloes. Cf. xoillonved. 

1855 Browning Old Piet. Flor. in Men 4- Worn. II. 30 As 

I leaned and looked over the aloed porch. 

+ Aloe dary, Obs. [ad. L. aloeddrium , a. Gr. 
dAoij&ipioi', f. dAoi; aloe.] 

1 . Med. A purgative medicine, having aloes as a 
chief ingredient. (In mod. medical Diets, aloe- 
darium.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sufifi., Aloedaty.. denotes a purga¬ 
tive medicine, wherein aloes is an ingredient. 

2 . Bot. A treatise on the genus Aloe. 

1753 Chambers Cycl.Sufip. s.v., Munting has published an 
aloed ary at the end of his nistoryof the tierba Britannica. 

Aloetic (tcD,e tik), a. and sb. [f. Gr. dAoq aloe ; 
byform-assoc.with^/Vrr(f//V,etc.but not analogous.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Med. Of the nature of aloes ; having aloes as an 
ingredient. 

1706 Phillips, Aloetick, belonging to Aloes; as Aloetick 
Pills. 1754 Smellie Mid'vif. 1 .152 In which case all aloetic 
medicines ought to be avoided. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 
>1858) 138 A perceptible smell of aloetic drugs. 1875 Wood 
Therafi. <1879) 53 ^ Salines, and not aloetic purgatives. 

2 Chem Aloetic Acid : a yellow amorphous" 
powder, 2 C 7 ILNjOj .HjO, of acrid taste, forming 
purple-red solutions in boiling water and in alcohol. 

1855 Pereira Mat . Med. 1. ii. 196 By the action of nitric 
acid on aloes JSchunk) obtained .. aloetic acid. 

B. sb. An aloetic medicine. 

1706 Phillips, Aloeticks , medicines that consist chiefly of 
Aloes. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 267 Some gross cor¬ 
pulent persons .. will require aloetics. 1791 Edin. A 7 w 
Disfi. 527 The general purposes of aloetics. 
t Aloe tical, a. Obs.rare. [f.prec.+ -ALV] = prec. 
1734 R. Wiseman ^«r^efp<(J.) It may be excited by aloetical, 
scammoniate, or acrimonious medicines. 

Aloft (alp*ft), adv. and prep. Forms: 3 o lofft, 
3-50 loft, o lofte, 4"7 a lofte, 4- a loft, aloft. 
Also expanded; 3 inne J>e lofte, 2-5 on the lofte, 
4 on )>e loft, 4-5 on lofte, 4-6 on loft. [a. ON. 
ti lopl of motion, a lopti of position (EE. 0 loft and 
0 lofte), f. a, in, on, to +lopt, air, atmosphere, sky, 
heaven, upper floor, loft (Dan. lofls), cogn. w. Goth. 
luff us, OHG. Iuft, OE. lyfi , air, etc. (In Eng. the 
distinction of motion and position, a lofl and a lofte, 
was lost with the mutescenee of final e.) Really 
equivalent to OE. onpd lyfl, onpsere lyfte, ME. on 
pe lufle , on pe lyfl{e , ‘ into, in the air/ but while the 
latter never acquired the merely local sense of * on 
high, up/ this became from the first the special 
sense of a lofl. Some mixture of forms is probable 
in the expanded in the lofte , on the lofle, on lofte.] 

+ 1. In the atmosphere or space above the earth. 
c 1200 Moral Ode 83 lie makede fisses in be se and fujeles 
in f>e lifte [v.r. inne pc lofte, on pe lofte, in pe lufle). 
t 2 . In the visible sky, above the horizon, up, as 
a star. Obs. 

c 1340 Alex. 4- Dind. t22 And reed gan schine pat his lem 
on pe loft li^ht jaf aboute. c 1400 Efiifih, (Turnb. 1843) 118 
For this day aloft was the sterre. *577 B. Googe Herts - 
bach’s Husb. (1586) 53 b, The mocne being aloft and not sette. 
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+ 3 fig* In the ascendant, ruling, prevailing, up. Obs. 

r 1400 ‘ Chaucer's ' Test. Aorr 11.(1560) 201/1 Kindely heaven, 
when meric weather is a iofte, appearetn .. in Blewe. c 1430 
H<nu the good Wyf 74 in Babees Bk. 39 If bon be in place 
where good ale is on lofte. 1601 1 Iolland Pliny { 1634) 1 .24 
The Sun raiseth .. windes. At rising and setting hce causeth 
them to be aloft. 

4 . In heaven; ‘on high.* arch. (cf. 12.) 

0386 Chaucer Man 0/Laivcs T. 179 My souerayn pie- 
sance, Oucr alle thyng (out taken crist on lo/tc). 1577 St. 
Augustine's Man. 65 The day.spryng hath visited us from 
aloft. 1596 Chapman Iliad vit. 85 But conquest’s garlands 
hang aloft, amongst th’ immortal Gods. 1774 R. Lloyd 
Hymn to A folio. Aloft in heaven imperial Juno sat. n8oo 
L)Jhdin, There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft, To 
keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 

5. gen. High ahovc the earth, on high ; at a great 
elevation relatively; high up. 

c i2Qo Okmin 11961 Wihhuten o J>e temmple . J>xr was.s 
greyed siete o lofft. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1183 For }>e 
bon wat3 so hygge bay t ay led alofte. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 
iv. 80 A sadder vync a bigger stake olofte M ot holde. c 1450 
Henhyson Mor. Fables 56 The Larke on loft with other 
birdcs haill. 1535 Coverdale Ps. ciii. 8 Then are the hillcs 
sene alofte. 1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 221 A feather .. sette 
a loft in a woemans hatte. 1663 Butler Hudibr. 1. iii. 575 
Thrice have they seen your Sword aloft Wav’d o’re their 
Heads. 1711 Pope Temp. Fame 48^ Fame sits aloft, and 
points them out their course, i860 T yndall Cine. u. § 8.265 
Vast masses of granite are thus poised aloft on icy pedestals. 

+ b. On horseback or in a vehicle; opposed to 
afoot, Obs, 

c 1400 Yivaiue $ Gant. 2532 Than sighed Ywain wonder 
oft, Unnethes might he syt oloft. 1654 Usshek Annals v. 
(1658)43 Besides those which fought aloft from the Chariots. 

f c. Extant, standing; not thrown down. Obs. rare, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 11. 349 To this souerayne Citie J>at yet 
was olofte Iason aioynid. 

f8. Above geographically; higher up on the same 
plane. Obs. rare. 

1805 Nelson in Nicolas’s Disp. VI. 477 The Frigates are 
ordered from aloft l i.e. the upper part of the Mediterranean] 
to join you. 

f 7 . On the top, atop, on the surface. Obs. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1.1088 So that the flamme upbendc 
The celles forto cherc and chaufe olofte. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Husb. cxxviii. They cast and lay grauell aloft. 1587 Holin- 
shed Chron. I.43/1 And aloh therevpon she had a thicke 
Irish mantel!. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. iv. xxxiv. (1713^ 
387 Where’s your Oil now., that floats aloft? 1718 Pope 
Iliad xxiv. 997 Forth to the pile was borne the man divine, 
And placed aloft. 

8. fig. On high in rank, power, estimation, etc. 
1377 Langl. P. PL B. Prol. 157 We my}te be lordes aloft. 
1400 Rom. Rose 5506 They saw hem set on loft, And weren 
of hem succoured oft. 1552 5 Latimer Serm. 4- Rem.l 1845! 
51 Bilney. .was induced to bear a fagot.. when the cardinal 
was aloft and bore the swing. 1851 11 ussey Papal Power i. 
20 A high and mighty personage seated aloft somewhere, 
f 9 . In a lofty tone, loftily. Obs. 

1613 Purchas Pilgr. 1 . vt. xii. 531 Spcake aloft and 
prowdlcy. 

10 . Of direction: Into the air, or from the ground; 
up, upward, on high. 

c 1200 Or min 11823 Crist |>olede ]>e deofell To brinngenn 
himm hejhe upp o lofft. 1330 R. Brunsk Chron. 274 l>e 
cries of Scotlond had reysed baner oloft. 1430 Lydg. Thebes 
33 io Dorn. Arch, III. 111 To a chamber she led him vp 
alofte. c 1588 Greene Fr. Bacon ii, A whirlwind .. mounted 
me aloft unto the clouds. 1667 Milton P. L. 1.226 Willi 
expanded wings he stears his flight Aloft. 1725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 207 Blow her aloft in the air. 1877 
Lvtteil Landtn. tt. ii.88 A steep blufT crag.. towers aloft, 
b. To heaven, arch. (cf. 12.) 

1692 E. Walker Epictetus Mor. (17371 Introd., His rich 
Soul aloft did soar, c 1800 DtuotN Tom Bowling, For though 
his body’s under hatches, His soul is gone aloft. 

11 . fg. Up in rank, estimation, feeling, etc. 

c 1200 Ormin 11849 Tc la h« gust A 33 eggej> hise peowwess, 
To dra33henn hemm a}} upp o lofft. 1300 E.E. Psalter 
lxxiv. 8 pis mckes he ful ofte, And pis up-heves he o-lofte. 
1567 Jewel Def ApoL (1611) 386 But afterward the Popes 
began to looke aloft. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. ii. 
(1852) 41 The very principles which bore aloft your spirits. 

12 . Naut. On or to a higher part of a ship ; as the 
mast, the mast head, the rigging generally, in refer¬ 
ence to the deck ; or the deck as opposed to below. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 169 pc saile was hie o loft. 1509 
Barclay Ship 0/Fooled 1570) 251 Our saytes are a loft, Our 
ship flyes swiftly. 1629 Gaule Holy Madn. 2:0 Come a loft 
Jack. 1762 Falconer Shipwr. 1.697 Rous'd from repose, aloft 
the sailors swarm. 1813 Southey Kelson iii. 82 So cut up, 
that she could not get a topmast aloft during the night. 1836 
Marry at Midship. Easy xiii. 47 The men had come from 
aloft, and Jack was summoned on deck. 

+ B. prep. On the top or summit of; above, over. 
1509 Hawes Past. PI. xxxvm. iii, Alofte the hasse toure 
foure ymages stode. 1595 Shaks. John iv. ii. 139 But now 
I breath againe Aloft the flood. 1600 Chapman Iliad xtx. 93 
They bear her still aloft men’s heads. 1612 Campion in 
Arber’s Gam. III. 279 Aloft the trees.. Our silent harps we 
pensive hung. 

Aloge, alogge, variants of Allodge v. Obs. 
Alogh, alo3» variants of Alow adv. Obs. 
Alogian (alJud^ian). [ad. med L. alogian-T ; f. 
Gr vtAc/71-01 (f d priv. + *.070* translated ' Word* in 
John i. O + -an ; cf. Christian .] One of an ancient 
sect who denied the divinity of the ‘ Logos .’ 

1675 S.CoLviLJFA/^Stt//A(i75i)i42 Andsomeprove Maxi* 
minians .. Cerinthians and Alogians. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. S.V., The alogians made tneir appearance towards the 
close of the second century. 1849 W. Fitzgerald tr. Whit* 
VO U I. 


akePs Disp. 34 The Alogians .. would not acknowledge as 
God the Logos, whom John declares to be God. 

+ Alo'gic, a. Obs~° [ad. Fr. alogique (Cotgr.), f. 
Gr. a priv. + A 071 *-6? reasonable, f. A070S speech, 
reason.J Illogical; ‘ unreasonable, inconsiderate/ 
Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
tAlo’gical, a. Obs. rare~ l . = pTCC. 

1708 Motteux Rat>clais v. xviii, Foreign Civilians.. have 
uncivilly drawn alogical and unreasonable consequences 
from it. 

tATogism. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7 all-, [f. Gr. 
d\ oftfcrTtfai to be irrational, as if ad. Gr. *11X07107/6?; 
cf. Koyiafibs reason, argument.] An illogical or 
irrational statement. 

1679 Ever aru Depos. Popish Plot 14 The ground from which 
they took the occasion of this slanderous AUogisme. 

Alogotrophy (ad^gptrdfi). Med. [ad. mod. L. 
alogolrophia (also used in Eng.), f. Gr. 0X070? un¬ 
reasonable + Tpexp-r) nourishment + -in : see -v-h] 
Excessive nutrition of any part of tbe body, result¬ 
ing in deformity. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., If the bones of the vertebra; 
of the back receive too much nutriment on one ride .. an 
incurvation necessarily ensues, which, as Charleton expresses 
it, is produced by an alogotrophia. 1853 Mayne Exp. Lex. 
s.v., Done by alogotrophy according to Charlton. 

+ A'logy. Obs. [ad. med.L. a/ogia, a. Gr. dXo7i'o 
unreasonableness, f. 0X07-0? unreasonable; f. « priv. 
+ X670? reason.] Absurdity, unreasonableness. 
1646 Sir 1 *. Browne Pseud. Ep. 372 The Alogie of this 
opinion consisteth in the illation. Ibid. 113 The error there¬ 
fore and Alogy in this opinion, is worse then in the last. 
1775 Ash, Alogy (not much used*. 

Aloid (arl^iid), a. [f. Aloe + -id for -om.] Re¬ 
sembling aloes. 

1853 in Mayne Exp. Le v. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Aloin (seisin). Chan. [f. Aloe +-in.] The 
bitter purgative principle in aloes, C ir 11 ^ 0 -, which 
crystallizes in prismatic needles of a pale yellow 
colour, and has a taste, at first sweet, and then 
intensely bitter. 

1841 T. & H. Smith in Jrnl. Med. Sc. Feb., To the new 
crystalline substance we have given the name of Aloine. 
1863 Watts Diet. Chcm. 1 .148 Caustic and carbonated alkalis 
dissolve alotn with a bright yellow colour. 

Alorn^e, obs. form of Ai.i;m. 

Alomancy, variant of 1 IalomaXCY. 

Alond^o, obs. form of Aland. 

Alone (alJ u *n\ a , and adv . Forms: .3-4 al on, 
al one, 4 alle on, 4-5 alle one, al oon, all one, 
(ylone), 6- alone ; north. 4 alan, 4-7 allane, 5-9 
{mod. Sc.) alane. [orig. a phraseological comb, of 
All adv.* wholly, quite,’+ One ; emphasizing oneness 
essential or temporary, ‘wholly one, one without 
any companions, one by himself/ App. not earlier 
than end of I3thc., and long treated as two words. 
Aphetized in north dial. 10 Lone.] 

I. As an objective fact. 

1 . lit. Quite by oneself, unaccompanied, solitary, 
a. as extension of predicate. 

c 1300 Beket 59 Heo wende alone heo nustc whoderward. 
C1330 Assutnpdon 456 Al one I hanged on fe tree. 0 1385 
Chaucer L.G. W. 1777 And al a-lone his weyc hathe he 
nomc. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 120 And in a preveye place all 
one he lay. 1601 Shaks. Jal. C. in. ii. 60 Good Countrymen, 
let me depart alone. 1611 Biblf. Lest. xiii. 46 He shall dwell 
alone. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 491 P2 She was left alone 
with him. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. ti. 409 Apart she lived, 
and still she lives alone. 1845 Ford Ilandbk. Spain i. 43 It 
is almost impossible to travel alone. 1852 II. Rogers hcl. 
Faith 204 It stands alone like the peak of Tenerifle. 
b. as compl. to vb. be. 

1382 Wvclif Gen. ii. 18 It is not good man to be alone. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixix. 262 Ve soli! Wo be to him that is 
alle one. 1526 Tisdale Mark iv. 10 When he was alone Ur? 
1611; Wyclif, bi hym self.] 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 10 Gif 
the forester is allane : he sail mak ane crosse in the earth. 
1646 Howell /,*//.(1650) II. 121 ,1 am never less alone, than 
when I am alone. 1711 AnDtsos Sped. No. 12 Fi To keep 
me from being alone. 1798 Coleridce Anc. Mar. iv. 111, 
Alone, alone, all, all alone, Alone on a wide wide sea ! 1851 

Rvskin Mod. Paint. II. 111. u. iii. § 28 No man’s soul is 
alone : Laocoon or Tobit, the serpent has it by the heart or 
the angel by the hand. 

2 . fig. a. Alone of its kind ; having no equal, or 
fellow ; being the sole example ; unique ; sm gen¬ 
eris. Obs. exc. as extension of 1, 

1535 Coverdale Ps. Ixxxii. 18 That thou art alone, that 
thy name is the Lorde. 1591 Shaks. I wo Gent. it. iv. 167 
All I can, is nothing, To her, whose worth, make other 
worthies nothing ; Shee is alone. 1712 Budcell Sped. N 0. 
404 f 4 Tully would not stand so much alone in Oratory. _ 
b. Alone in action or feeling, having no sharer in 
one's action, or position. 

1297 R.Glouc. 38 Cunedag was ]>o al one kyng, & pe 
kyndom to hym nom. 1382 Wyclif John vui. 16 ,1 am not 
aloone, but 1 and the fadir that sent me [so in 1611I. 175 2 
J. Gill Trinity v. 97 Nor am I alone in the sense of this 
text. i8ooG.Trevyllion in Trevelyan Macaulay i 1876) 1 .1. 
ro The young Overseer was not alone in his scruples. 1853 
Thackeray Engl. Hunt.i. 32 Through life he always seems 
atone, somehow. Mod. You are not alone in that opinion. 

i*3. Formerly often strengthened by a pronoun 
prefixed, me al-one (or al vie one : see One), aftenv. 
esp. in north, dial, (like me self tny self ) mine 
alone, my alone , my Lone. Now only dial. 


c 1360 F. F. Poems (1862^ 119 Ful stille i stod . my self al 
on. 1375 Barbour Bruce 11.146 All him alane the way he 
tais. 1393 Gower Conf. L 148 He made his mone Within a 
ardin all him one. 1533 Bellendene Livy in. (1822 273 
‘hus stude Virginia hir allane. 1535 Stew art Cron. Scot/. 
I.528 At the Hunting, quhair he was him alane. 1578 in 
Scot. Poems itth c. II. 206 Leif mee not All my I^>ne, leif 
mee not Thus mine allone. 01575 Pluming Maid in in 
Lanehams Let. (1871) Pref. 151, I yow find In this wod 
walkand your alone. 1588 A. King Canisuts Catech. 11. 35 h, 

I ame myne alane and pocre. 1733 Ramsay Tea- T. Misc. 
(ed. 9) 1. 79, I get the other to my lane. 

4. To let or leave alone : lit. to leave to himself; 
to leave persons or things as they are, or to their 
own efforts ; to abstain Irom interfering or having 
to do with. 

1366 Maundf.v. xxix. 294 So he let hem allone. ri394 P. 
Pl.Crede 827 Lat the loseles alone. 1413 I .yog. Pylgr. Bowie 
1. i. 118591 2 bete me alone to do that my ryght is. 1535 
Coverdale i Kings xx. 6 Shal 1 go vnto Ramoth to fighte, 
or riial I let it alone ? 1589 Pasquil's Return D ij h, Let the 
Court alone. 1601 Shaks. Twd. .V. m. iv. 201 Lei me alone 
forswearing. 1611 Bible xiii. 13 Let me alone that I 
may >peake. 1712 F. T. Meth. Shorthand 41 Which Per- 
I syib may cither follow or let alone, as they please. 1850 
Mrs. Stowe I'ncle Tom's C. xx. 211 Topsy soon made the 
household understand the propriety cf letting her alone; 
and she was let alone accordingly. 

5. attrib. Said of that of which there exists no 
other example, or whose action is unshared in: 
Sole, only, unique, exclusive. Now rare. 

1547 Homilies 1. ii. n. (18591 22 He is the alone Mediator 
between God and man. 1564 Be con Common-pt. H. X. dpt. 

< xS44 299 To know [thee) the alone God. 1569 Bury U ills 
(1850) 155 Whome 1 make my sole and alone executor. 1633 
G. 1 Ie:kbert Aaron in Temple 169 Christ is my onely head. 
My alone onelv heart and breast. 1656 Sanperson Serm. 
0689)60 Son of God and alone Saviour of the World. 1668 

II owe Bless. Right. 1825 131 Had this been the alone 
folly. 1873 Goui.ituas Pcrs. Retig. iii. 20 Christ is . the 
alone source of sanctification. 1874 Blackm .Self-Cult, n 
The alone keystone of all sane thinking, 

6 . Taken or acting by ilbelf; of itself, without 
anything more. + a. preceding the sb.: Solitary, 
isolated, unattended. Obs. 

1663 Flagellum, O. CromwelF 1672 1 103 Ascribes it.. to the 
alone wisdome of Go/ 1 . 1683 Gadrury Pref. SirG. H 'barton's 
Wks By this alone Example, the Non-conformist should 
learn to be obedient. 1772 J. Fletcher Log. Gine~. 212 
For the alone sake of Christ’s atoning blood, 
b. following the sb. 

1382 Wyclif Matt. iv. 4 A man lyuelh not in breed aloon 
(1388 oonli; so Tinpale, Genre .; 1611 by bread ahniej. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Witters 111 . 67 This can not be dune 
by the acid alone. 1757 Johnson Ramil. No. 159 *9 lie 
that hopes hy philosophy and contemplation alone to fortify 
himself against that. 1857 Bucki e Cfviliz. 1 . ii. 11 3 i bis 
fact alone must have produced a considerable effect. 1872 
Yi ms Tahn. Hist. Comm. 430 Material progress alone will 
not suffice. 1879 R. Taylor Genu. Lit. 51 Form, alone, 
gives us a waxen doll, heartless and brainless, 
t C. qualifying a possessive. Obs. 

1611 Bible Rom. iv. 23 It was not written for his sake 
alone. 1683 tr. Erasmus , Mori.e Enc. 7 Plutus .. at whose 
alone beck Religion and Civil Policy have been successively 
undermined and re-established. 1689 Afwl. bail. H a/ker’s 
Aee. 17 These Gentlemen, whose alone Commands could 
qualilie Mr. Walker to plead, 
d. separated from sb. and tending to become adv. 
ri54o Prad. Cyrurg ., The flesshe and bone wyl heale 
atone by nature. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 160 The 
appointment of a ruined gambler would alone have sufficed 
to disgust the public. 1863 Kfmble Resid. Georgia 19 
Whose . . perfect foliage would alone render it an object of 
admiration. 

7. In all the prec. senses used also of a group or 
number : By themselves, without other companions. 

<-1440 Mode Arth. (1819) 34 To the bote they yedc with 
oute styme, They two allone. 1591 Shaks. Thh> Gent. 1. ii. 1 
Say Lucctta mow we are alone > Would’st thou then coun* 
saile me to fall in loue? 1824 Byron Don. J. 11. clxxxviii, 
They were alone, hut not alone as they Who shut in cham¬ 
bers think it loneliness. 

II. As a subjective limitation. 

8 . With no one else in the same predicament; as 
distinct from any one else ; only, exclusively, lie 
alone came = he came, and no one else did. a. 
itnmed. following the sb. 

133° R. Brunne Chron. 138 Not to ]> c fader alle on, bot 
title his heir, c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 24 For never na 
God was bot he alan. C1449 Pecock Rcpr. 1. it. 10 Holi 
Scripture al oon ^cueth the sufficient kunnyng. 1548 Uoau. 
etc. Erasm. Paraphr. Luke i. 69 By hym alone and onely. 
Ibid. ii. 30 That he alone and onely might pourge all man- 
kinde. a 1600 King $ Barker in Ritson Anc. P. P. 62 The 
1 tanner thowt, the Kyng ylone thes be. 1611 Bible Dan. x. 

7, 1 Daniel alone saw the vision. 1729 Burkett Oh A’. T. 

I Matt. xxv. 45 Man, and man alone, is the cause of his own 
destruction. 1788 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 1 . 165 The 
citizens alone should be at the expense of it. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 11 Not of the affairs of France alone, but of all 
Europe. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. L 223 Clifford, who, 
alone of the five, had any claim to be regarded as an honest 
man. 1854 Thackeray A 'ewe. I. xxi. 197 It is not youth 
alone thathas need to learn humility, 
b. preceding or separated from the sb. (hence 

tending to adv.) ... 4 , 

<-1400 Apol./or Loll, no Alon he vsip ministry. Alon he 
chalangib to him all Jiingis. Alon he assoylih ober partyes. 
1602 Shaks. Hand. \. ii. 77 'Tis not alone my Inky Cloake, 
(good Mother). 170a Pqpe.SV//A 0 t4 Music has charms alone 
for peaceful minds. 1817 Coleridge Sib. Leaves (1862) 125 
i That malignity of heart, which could alone have prompted 
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sentiments so atrocious. 1878 Seeley Stein III. 515 Always 
and alone he blames the Reaction. 

9 . adv. Referring to vb., adj., phr. or clause: 
Only, solely, merely, simply, exclusively. 

e 1260 A Sartnun in E. E. Poems (1862) 3 Hit nis no3t his 
hit nis ilend him bot alone fort to libbe is lif i-wisse. a 1300 
Cursor M. 451 To god self wald he be pere; Noght pere 
allan, bot mikul marc. 1661 Hf.ylin Hist. Ref. 11 .11L 74 
These prayers.. were not alone thought necessary for all 
sorts of people .. but used both by Priest and People. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 515 Whose Leaves are not alone foul 
Winter’s Prey, Put oft by Summer Suns are scorch’d away. 
1850 Tennyson in Mem. cxiii, Wisdom.. Which not alone 
had guided me, But served the seasons that may rise. 

10 . Comb, alone liver, one who lives alone. 

,*553 Grimalo Cicero's Offices (1556)77 Even to the alone* 
liver, and one that leades his life in the feeldes. 

+ Alonely (alou-nli), a. and adv. Obs. Forms: 
3-5 al only, 3-6 allonly, 3-7 all only, 4 al onli, 
al oonly, alonlich, 4-5 aloonly, 4-7 allonelye, 
5-6 alonly, -lie, 5 7 alonely, 6 alonelie, al (^on- 
lye, all onelis, 6-7 all onely, 9 alonely. [phraseol. 
comb, of All adv. ‘wholly, quite, altogether 1 + 
Only ; hence, orig., emphatic form of only. Not 
in use bef. end of 13th c., OE. using the simple 
anile, (only). Ohs. in 17th c., though used by 
Lamb. Aphetized in north, dial, to Lonely.] 

1 . adv. restricting vb., adj., adv. or predication : 
Only, solely, exclusively, merely. 

1303 R. Brun.se Hamit. Synne 6826 3 yvc.. nat allonely 
largely, But wyj> loue. c 1360 Wvci.tF De Eecl. Pref. 32 Not 
al oonly in defaui of cornys but in beestis Si oj>er good. 1366 
Mavnoev. Voy. i. 6 Alle only summe Comrccs. 1484 Caxto.n 
Chynalry 27 Nat al only contrarye to the ordre and offyee 
of Chyualrye but also, etc. a 1564 Becon AVw Year's Gift 
Wks. 1843, 34 2 Alonely walk before me, and be perfect. 1577 
H. Bull ir. Luther s Comm. Ps. Grad. 233 Our life rcsteth 
wholly and alonely in the Remission of Sins. 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso xvi. xlvii.289 All only let me goe with thee. 

2 . adv. Solitarily, by himself. 

15*5 Lo. Bf.rners Froissart II. cxx. 344 And so rode but 
alonely with his page. 1608 Cowman. Sick, In time of 
Plague . upon special! request of the diseased, the Minister 
may alonely communicate with him. 

3 . adv. (or adj.) restricting the subj. or obj. of a 
predication : Only, solely ; (such a person or thing) 
and no other; without anyone (or any thing) else, 

a. separate from sb. 

1366 Maunoev. i. 8 He hathe lost alle, but Grece, and that 
Lond he holt alle only, e 1440 Gesta Rom. xxvii. 355 In the 
house alle only of Jonathas he founde fire and watir. 1480 
Caxton Chron, Eng. tit. (1520) 24/1 Beloved of God and 
man, and not alonely with good men, but cvyll men also. 
1541 Bar NFS Wks. (1573* 227/2 The lambe hath alonely dyed 
for vs! The larnbe hath alonely shed his bloud for vs! The 
lainbo hath alonly redeemed vs. a 1617 IIieron ll'ks. 1 .13'rhe 
grand guide, whose directions are alonely to bee looked vnto. 
1823 Lamb Elia Ser. tt. viii. 1865)290 The sole and single 
eye of distemper alonely fixed upon itself. 

b. following the sb. 

1382 Wvclif 2 Citron, xxiii. 6 Thei aloonly commen in, that 
ben halo wed. e 1450 Merlin 49 Merlin, whichc is the wyscst 
inan that is in all the worlde, saf god al only. 1483 Caxton 
Cato It viij b, For many to gyder seen more clerely thenne 
doth one allonelye. 1494 Faryan vi. clxxix, 177 London 
alonely excepted. 1564 Bauldwin A/or. Philos. <ed. Palfr.) 
i-x. (15^5* 4 The truth alonely among all things is priviledged. 
1625 iron salvia" s S/>. Inquis. 197 Faith, wherewien alonely he 
cncourageih and emboldneth man before the face of God. 

c. preceding the sb. 

c 1325 H. E, A Hit. P. A. 778 Al only byself so stout and styf. 
ci 44 ° Gesta Roin.+q lHe] asked no thing with here, but 
alonly here bodie, and here clothing. 1494 Fabyan vi. cxlvii. 
133 Proinysyngc to hym not allonely victory, but also the 
lond. 1587 Fleming Con/n. llolinskeJ Ill. 1291 f \ And this 
alonelie word was heard : Here comes the pearlc of grace. 
1634 Malory’s Arthur (1816) 11 . 454 All the lords were right 
glad ., save all only sir Gawaine. 

4 . adj. atirib. a. Sole, only; beside which there 
is no other. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 438 Isabell the allonly doughtcr & chvlde 
of Phylyppe le Beawe. 1604 Su/>f>l. Masse-Priests § 1 The 
Catholike Romaine faith, the all onely meanc of saving our 
soules. 161a Wither Pr. Hen. Obseq. in Jur en, (1633) 303 
The alonely comfort of his own. 

b. Unparalleled in degree, unequalled, unique. 

>567JfcWEL Def. A/ol. (1611) 341 Your High and alonely 

Bishop, and the Bishop of all Bishops. 1571 — Exp. 2 Tltess. 
ii. 42 This is the alonely mysterie aboue all other mysteries. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshcd III. 316/1 Know yee there* 
fore alonelie princesse. 

c. Exclusive, singular, rare. 

1567 Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 357 The speciall and alonely 
office of Loue, of things common to make things peculiar. 

d. Solitary, lonely, rare. 

a 1622 H. Ainsworth Annot. Psalms xxii. 21 My alonely 
soulc, which is one alone, solitary, and desolate. 

Aloneness (alanines), [f. Alone +-ness.] 

1 . The quality or state of being alone or solitary; 
solitariness, solitude, loneliness. 

, »3 8a Wyclif Joel ii. 3 After hym aloonenesse [1388 wildir* 
ness] of desert. 1564 Hawaru Eutropius vn. 74 Lvery 
manne had bewailed his owne private losse and aloncncsse. 
1625 Bp. Mountagu App. Cxsar 61 (T.l God being sibi solus 
.. did communicate himself out of his Alonenes.se cuerlasting 
unto somewhat else. 1675 T. Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 
V. 588 Don't talk of thy solitariness and aloneness. 1866 
Cornh. Mag. Aug. 134 A sharp, sudden thorn of aloneness 
and utter forlornness. 1877 J. Legge Li/e Confucius 44 
Watchful over his aloneness. 

Along (alp-q), t?, 1 arch, and dial. Forms: 1 


selang, belong, 2-4 ilong, 4 ylong, 4-5 alonge, 
4- along, 6- all long, ’long. [OE. gdang, cogn. 
with OS., OW&. gilang. The prefix sank by 14th c* 
to If-, which from 16th onwards was frequently 
dropped : see Long.] In prep. phr. /Ilong of 
(formerly 1-5 on, in OE. set) : Pertaining, belong¬ 
ing, chargeable, attributable, owing to; on ac¬ 
count of. (Common in London, and southern dia¬ 
lects generally.) 

c 880 K. 2Elfreo Oros. iv. x. § 9 Dxt wscs swiSor on Sam 
?,dang. a 1000 /Klfric Gen. xlvii. 25 /Kt Jx? is lire Iff £e- 
lang. a 1000 Gtfalac 223 On hcofonuin sind hire Sponge. 
c 117$ Lamb. Horn. 195 Vor o Se is al ilong mi lif. C1300 
Bekct 1644 The strif is on the Ilong. 4-1374 Ciiavcer 
Troylus 11. xooi On me is not along thin evil fare. c ,380 
Sir Peru mb. 4292 Hit ys no hyng on hymen ylong ]>at y ne 
hadde y.Iost Rolond. 1489 Caxton Eaytes o/Artnes 1. viii. 
19 Whome it is alonge or causeth. 1530 Palsgr. 427/2, 1 am 
longe of this stryfe : je suis en cause de cest estrif. c 1570 
Thynne Pride Lowl. (1841) 56 The villain sayth it is all 
long of me. 1602 Return fr. Parnass. (Arb.) Prol. 3 Its all 
long on you. 16x1 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 271 Oh, she was 
naught; and long of her it was That we meet hccrc so 
strangely. 1767 H. Brooke Fool cf Qua/. (1792) II. 88 ‘Tis 
all along of you that 1 am thus haunted. 1805 Scott Last 
Minstr. v. xxix, Dark Musgrave, it was long of thee! 1848 
Dickens Dombey 496 An’t my heart been heavy and watch* 
ful along of him and you? *872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxii. 
312 That was all along of Bell. 

Along (alf>-q), (a. 2 ), adv. and prep. Forms : 7 
and-, ond-, -lang, -long, 1-3 on-, an-long, (3 on 
longen), 4-5 allonge, 4-6 alonge, 4- along. 
Aphelic 4-7 long. [OE. and-lang, f. and- against, 
facing, in a direction opposite + lang long. At 
first an adj. (cf. east-lang extending eastward) = 
‘extending away in the opposite direction, far- 
stretching, extended, continuous,’ then used with 
gen. case as ‘the lengthened or continuous extent 
of, 1 ‘the whole length of,’ ‘the long way of,’ or 
absol. ‘the long way,' ‘lengthwise.’ To some ex¬ 
tent mixed with the ON. cogn. end-lang, adopted 
in north, dial, (see Endlong) .] 

t A. adj. (only in OE.) Exlending lengthwise, 
long-extended, livelong. Afterwards merged in all 
long', as andlonge mht, al-longe night, now all 
night long ; cf. all day ever, all the year through . 

a 1000 Andreas 1276 Was andlangnc da*5 swungen. Guft- 
lac 1261 Andlonge niht. c 1300 ticket 403 Al alonge day. 
c X300 St. /> randan 595 Oure Maister ous hath i turmented 
so grisliche allonge ni31. «r 1325 E.E. A Hit. P. B. 476 Dre3ly 
alle alonge day l>at dorst neuer lyjt, 

B . prep. Orig. the adj. used absol. or advb. with 
a dependent genitive. Cf. ahead of, etc. Through 
gradual disappearance of the genitive ending the 
dependent word appears at length as a true oljccl. 

1 . Through the whole or entire length of; from 
end to end of (whether within , as a valley, or by 
the side of as a river). Afterwards strengthened 
AH along: all through the course of. 

935 Charter in Cod. Dipl. V. 220 Upp andlang Ocerbur- 
nan t <5 h&ldan maTSca: edstaweardan andlang brdexs. 
c 1000 sElfkic L<rv. i. 15 Late yrnan flat blod nySer and¬ 
lang 8a-s wcofudes. 1205 Layam. 19677 t>as swiken her heo 
saten on longen here streten. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
439/4 He swetc blood allonge his body. 1660 South Sertn. 
(1843) 11 . 67 Christ’s design all along the Evangelists. 1726 
Thomson Winter 2E6 The whirling Tempest raves along 
the plain. 1808 Scon Alarm. 1. v, Along the bridge Lord 
Marmion rode. 1827 Keble Chr. Year 6 Sprinkled along 
the waste of years. 

2 . This passes imperceptibly into an indication 
of direction rather than space traversed: through 
any part of the length of, lengthwise through or 
parallel to, as distinguished from across', following 
the line of (a road, wall, river, sea-shore, etc.). 

887 O. E. Chron., Her for se here up .. andlang Sigene oJ> 
Materne. 1509 Hawes Past.Ideas, xx. i, Theysaylcd Alonge 
the haven. _ 1600 Fairfax Tasso 1. Ixxviii. 4 The armed 
ships, coasting along the shore. 16x1 Bible i Sam. vi. t2 
The kinc.. went along the high way, lowing as they went. 
175* Johnson Rambl. No. 187 P9 Stealing slow and heavy 
laden along the coast. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1841) I. 
367 Before.. the first lances of France gleam along the de¬ 
files of the Alps, c 1858 R. Hoyt Sn<nv, 'Tts winter, yet 
there is no sound Along the air Of winds along their battle 
ground. 1879 Tennyson Ltrvcr's T. 80 Wc roam'd along the 
dreary coast. 

3 . Lying or placed parallel to the length of. 

1*05 Lay. 138 Muche lond he him }ef.. an long Fue 

sea. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 328 Each fountain side, With 
borders long the Rivers. 1697 Lond. Gat. mmmcccxviii/3 
The biggest, a Ship of 60 or 64 Guns, came along our side. 
1877 LvrrEtL Landm. 111. iii. no Along the line of which 
there are still several out-standing pikes or spink-rocks. 

C. adv. [Theprep, with the object not expressed.] 
X. In a line with the length, parallel to the 

longest dimension or course (of something under¬ 
stood); lengthwise, longitudinally. Now only with 
by, and as in next. 

1366 Maunoev. v. 45 The contree is sett along upon the 
ryverc of Nyle. c 1420 Antnrs Arth. xxxvii, Thay sette 
hstes on lenthc olong on the lawnde. 1541 R* Copland 
Guydoris Quest. Cyrurg He ought to open it alonge and 
ouerthwart this way and that, 1556 Chron. Grey Friars 61 
The gardyns that was made a longe by the walles of the 
citte. i6rr Bible Numb. xx. 17 We will not tumc into the 


fields .. but wc will goe along by the kings high way. Mod. 
We found plenty of primroses along by the hedge. 

2 . With vbs. of motion : Onward in the course 
or line of motion, progressively on. Also fig. in 
phr. To get along: to get on, advance in any busi¬ 
ness, or in life. Gel alongl: * pass on ! be off l ’ 

C1300 K. Alis. 3410 Ten myle they yeode alang. 1601 
Shaks. Jut. C. iv. ii. 33 Speak the word along. 1610 — 
Temp. iv. i. 233 Let's along [v. r. alone] And doe the mur- 
ther first. 1664 Butler iiudibr. ti. iiL 389 No porter’s 
Burthen past along But serv’d for Burthen to his Song. 
1767 Foroyce Sertn. Yng. ICotn. 1. vii. 298 The shallow 
stream runs babbling along. 1821 Keats Isabel xxv, As he 
to the court-yard pass’d along. 1837 Dickens Pickio. xiv. 
135 Get along with you, you wretch, said the handmaiden. 
1850 M rs. Stowe Uncte Tom's C. xvi. 153 But she’ll get along 
in heaven better than you or 1 . Colloq. That's enough ; go 
along with you ! 

3 . Along with. a. orig. with vb. of motion: On¬ 
ward with, on the way with, in company with. 

159a Shaks. Rom. Jut. 1. i. 106 Vou, Capulct, shall go 
along with me. 1596 — Merck. V. 11. viii. 2 With him is Gra- 
tiano gone along. 1615 Bkuwlll tr. Aloham. Imp. 1. § 40 
Go along with vs nn our iourney. 171a Addison Spcct. 
No. 494 p 5 The spies bringing along with them the clus¬ 
ters of grapes, c 1800 Dirdin, Then l must lug you along 
with me, Says the saucy Arethusa. 1879 Frouoe Csesar x. 
115 Too shrewd to go along with them upon a road. 

b. Together with , in association with. (Here 
along attaches to with rather than to the vb.) 

171 x Addison Sped. N0.29P11 This Inclination of the Au¬ 
dience to sing along with the Actors. 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Journ. <17781 1. 86, l would rejoice along with them. 1859 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt . Part. II. App. 97 A hunger 
for news of killed and wounded, along with shrimps, at 
breakfast. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xvii. 64 Wilt, 
shire had most likely submitted along with Hampshire and 
Berkshire. 

c. Side by side with, in conjunction with. 

1817 Jas. Mill Frit. Ind. II. v. iv. 467 Along with this he 
was mild and equitable. 1840 Gladstone Ch. Princ. 6 Re¬ 
cognising along with, though subordinntely to, the Scrip¬ 
tures, the authorised interpretations of primitive Christian 
antiquity. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Suit'. 1, l must ask all. . to 
read what 1 shall say to-night, along with what I said on 
the 19th December last. 

4 . el lip t. {with omitted, but the force it has im¬ 
parted to along retained.) In company, as a com¬ 
panion, with (some one). 

1590 Shaks. AJids. A’, v. i. 123 Demetrius and Egcus go 
along ; 1 must imploy you in some business. x668 Pepys 
Dtary 5 Nov., We did all along conclude upon answers. 
1682 N.O. tr. Loileau's Le Lntrin 11.1E2 The Knave had wit 
in’s Anger, And wisely took along his rusty Hanger. [Amer. 
colloq. 188* Howells Lady of Aroostook 137 ‘Our Cap¬ 
tain’s wife .. was not along,' said Lydia. *Not along?’ 
repeated Mrs. Erwin .. ‘Who were the other passengers?’! 

5 . All along: during the whole course of any 
proceeding, throughout, continuously. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch.-div. 280 The same all along I may 
say about the Relicts of Martyrs. 1674 Marvell Reft. 
Transp, 11. 257 To have to do with such a man all along and 
thorow. c 1680 Beveridge Serin. (1729) 1 . 76 The Bishops.. 
have .. continued all allong from the apostles, 171a Aodison 
Sped. No. 463 p 8, I have all along declared this to be a 
Neutral Paper. 1861 Hook Lives A bps. 1. vi. 310 The 
Church . . had been all along, the point of centralisation. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. vii. 123 This impost was all 
along felt to be a great burthen. 

6. Lengthwise, in regard to a thing itself; at 
full length. Often strengthened with all. Obs. 

1413 Lydgate Filgr. Smote nt. ix. (1483I 55 These were 
leyd a long vpon a table. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour civ b, 
He began to drawe it oute a long with his teeth. 1535 
Coveroale z Kings iv. 35 [Elisha) went up, and layed him 
selfe a longe vpon him. 1592 Shaks. Rom. Jul. v. iii. 3 
Vnder yond young Trees lay thee all along. 1637 Gilles- 
tie Eng.-Pop. Cerent, iv. vi. 29 The usuall table gesture of 
the lewes, was lying along. 1670 T. Brooks Wks. (1E67) 
VI. 441 He that foots it best may be sometimes found all 
along, and the neatest person may sometimes slip into a 
slough. 1761 Smollett Gil Bias (1802) II. vn. xvi. 330 My 
nurse laid me all along again. 

+ 7 .fig. At length, in full. (? Confused with Fr. 
au long.) Obs. 

1461 Past. Lett. 409 11 . 38, l enformyd hem the mater 
along. 1481 Caxton Alyrr. 1. xiii. 42 We shal declare a 
liti) our matere a longe. 1485 — Parish Vienne 56 And 
redde it al allonge. 1506 Ord. Cryst. Alctt (W. dc Worde) 
iv. iv. 173 And this mater declareth ryght a longe saynt 
Bemarde. 1588 J. Mellis Brie/e Jnstr. Evijb, You shal 
make the marchandisc or goods Debitor., with all the par¬ 
ticular parcels, along. 

+ 8. At a distance, afar. (Perh. confused with Fr. 
an loin.) Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter ix. 22 Wherto, Lord, wentist thou 
awei along? [Wyclif, fer aweij. 1580 Tusser Hush. xix. 
25 Exceptions take of the champion land, from lieng alonge 
from that at thy hand. 

9 . Comb, (with object), as + along - board, 
along-side (of a ship) ; along-sbips, lengthwise 
to the ship, directed fore and aft. Also Along¬ 
side, -snoKE, q.v. 

1548 Hall Chron. 534 The Regent crappeled with her 
along boord. 1687 Lond. Gas. nimcclvi/4 His Men on his 
Bowsprit and his Sprissel-yards along Ships, all ready to 
Board us. 

+ Alo ng, v - 1 Obs. [OE. alangian (f. A- pref \ 
intens. + langian to last, endure; cf. OHG. ar- 
langen) ; only nsed impersonally. The pa. pple. 
alonged seems to represent the OE. 0flanged af- 






ALONG. 


ALOUT. 


llieted with longing, wearied with desiie, f. of- 
langian. See Long v.] 

1 . impers . To seem long to, to affect with longing. 

a 1000 Departed Soul (Grcin) 154 Me alanga}>, J>xs pe ic 

Jie on bissum hyndum w6t. 1393 Gower Con/. II. 237 This 
worthy Jason sore alongeth, To sc the straungc regions. 

2 . pass. To be afflicted with longing, to long. 

<■* 3*5 Coturde L. 3060 AflTtyr pork he alongyd is. a 1400 

Leg. Rood (1871) 23 He was alonged sore After J>e Oylc of 
Milcc. c 1400 Gametyn 630 He was sore alonged after a 
good mccl. 

t Alo*ng, v .2 Obs. rare. [f. Along adv. 8, prob¬ 
ably by form-assoe. with Fr. eloigner, to remove: 
cf. Aloyne.] To put at a distance, remove far. 

1506 Ord. Cryst. Men (\V. de Wordc) v. vii. 419 The bodye 
gloryous may not along hym from the presence of god. 

Alongshore (alp-qJo-vjN, adv. phr. Naut. [f. 
Along prep. + Shore.] 

1 . Along by the shore; on the water * in a 
course which is in sight of the shore and nearly 
parallel to it.* Adm. Smyth. 

1779 T. Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 50 In steering along- 
shorcj the island.. that makes the harbour, may be easily 
perceived. 2849 Grote Greece (1862) V. n. lvii. 118 The Sy¬ 
racusans .. rowed close along-shore, /bid., Seamanship was 
of no avail in this along-shore fighting. 

2 . Along and on the shore. (See the aphetic 

’Long-shore.) 

Alongside (alp’i)sai*d\ adv. and prep, [pro¬ 
perly a phrase, Along prep, a- Side.] 

A. adv. Along or parallel to the side {of some¬ 
thing expressed or understood), a. simply, Close 
to the side of the ship. 

1707 Land. Gas. mmmmccclxxx/2 The Enemy would not 
come up a long Side. 1769 Douglas in Phil. Trans. LX. 
41 A case, filled with water from along-sidc. 1798 Coleridge 
Anc. Mar. m. 13 The naked hulk alongside came. 1833 
Marryat Pet. Simp. (1863) 207 4 1 thought, Mr. Simple, 
that you knew by this time how to bring a boat alongside.' 
1851 Dixon Will. Penn xvii. (1872' 149The boat-men . . used 
their oars as if they had been ordered to come alongside. 

b. with of ; Parallel to or close by the side of, 
side by side with ; also^. 

1781 IVestm. Mag. IX. 167 We chased, and at noon got 
along-side of her. 1822 T. Jefferson Writ. {183c IV. 347 
A new authority, marching independently along-sidc of the 
government. 1870 Hawthorne Png. Note-Bks. 1879)1.264 
Alongside of a sheet of water. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 
74 And the fig attains perfection almost alongside of the 
oak and fir. 1876 Freeman Norm. Com/. I. v. 264 Alongside 
of him stood his maternal uncle. Ibid. V. xxiv.385 Alongside 
of reliefs and wardships, the Danegeld was duly levied. 

B. prep, [^/omitted.] In a position parallel to; 
side by side with. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 100 A boat.. lying alongside 
the rock. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neigh, xxvi. 448 
She only bowed and kept alongside her companion. 1875 
Buck land Log-Bk. 90 Hauled up alongside a barge. 

t Alongst, prep, and adv. Obs. or dial. [orig. 
alonges, i. Along with advb. genitive -es (see also 
Endlongs) ; but very early corrupted to alongest , 
alongst , as if it were a superlative form, which per¬ 
haps also led to its being considered more emphatic. 
Cf. against, amongst, amidst, betwixt, etc.] 

A. prep. 

1 . Down or through the length of (in contrast to 
across, athwart ). 

1250 Lay. 19677 par isete in langcs [120s on longen] pane 
strctc. 1470 Harding Chron. eexlii, Passe alongest the 
brydge. 1533 Wriothesley Chron. (1875) I. 21 Fower other 
tables alongest the hall. 1587 TuanrRviLLE Trag. T. (1837) 
30 Alongst the lawnde he kest his eye. 1600 Chapman 
Iliad iv. 227 The herald flew From troop to troop along'st 
the host, c 1630 Drumm. of Hawth. James H , Wks. 1711, 
29 At a horse's Jail, is dragg’d alongst the streets. 

2 . By the side of, close by, parallel to. 

1580 C. Hoddesdon in T. Wright G. Etiz. <1838) II. 115 
The malecontcnts.. alongest the frontiers. 1588 Cavendish 
in Beveridge Hist. /tut. (1858) 1 . 1. ix. 210 Alongst the coast 
of Chili. 1598 Svlvester Du Bartas 1. i, (1641) 2/1 But 
Mongst the shore.. must coast. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 
1.129 Should send Gallies alongst the Coast of the Red Sea. 
1633 H. Cog an Pinto's Voy. liv. 212 By Land alongst the 
Rivers side. 1839 Stonehouse Axholme 68 Alongst both 
sides screens, formed of reeds, are set up. 

B. adv. 

1 . In the direction of the length of anything, 
onwards by the side of something. 

15S0 Nicoll Thucyd. 68 (R.) To sayle alongest by the 
lands. 1S7S Tubberville Bk. Venerie 156 They follow a 
furrow, rowting and worming all alongst by some halke. 
1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. it, 329 And plied vp alongst till we 
came within seuen or eight leagues to Cape Trepoinles, 
/bid, 11 . 105 This coast alf alongst is very lowc. 

2 . Lengthwise (in contrast to athwart). 

156a Bulleyn Dial. Sorenes 14 b, Thinsisscion must be 
made.. alongest. 1737 Ozell Rabelais I. 1. xliii. 297 Strik¬ 
ing athwart and alongst, and every way. 

3 . In company; side by side, together with : cf. 
Along adv. 3. 

*773 Monooddo Lang. I. i. vi. 58 Thus far the brute goes 
alongst with us. c 1817 Hogg Tales A- St. V. 27 The unac¬ 
countable monster actually tried to get in alongst with them, 

4 . On to, or as far as, a place otherwise indicated. 

1650 Dundas in CarlyleCV<?//ra>.(i87i)III, 94 Such 1 hope 

you will permit to come alongst at the first opportunity. 

5 . Comb . alongst - ships = along-ships : see 
Along adv. 9. 
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1628 Digby Voy. Modit. (1868) 5 Brought her spritsaile 
yardc alongst shtppes. 

Aloof (,al/?f), adv. (orig. phr.), a. and prep. 
Forms : 6 a loofe, a luf, alowfe, aloufe, 6-7 a 
loof, aloofe, alooff, 6- aloof, [f. A prep} + Loof, 
luff, weather-gage, windward direction ; perh. 
immed. from Du. locf in te loef to windward, loef 
honden to keep the luff, etc.; ef. Dan. luv, Sw. lof, 
perh. also from Du. The orig. meaning of Du. 
loef and connexion with ML. lof loof, some kind 
of rudder or apparatus for steering (sec Sir F. 
Madden, notes to Layamon, III. 476), are not clear: 
see Skeat s.v. Aloof and Luff. From the idea of 
keeping a ship’s head to the wind, and thus clear of 
the lee-shore or quarter towards which she might 
drift, came the general sense of 4 steering clear of,’ 
or 4 giving a wide herth to’ anything with which 
one might otherwise come into contact. See also 
Luff] 

A. adv. 

f 1 . phr . Naut. The order to the steersman to 
turn the head of the ship towards the wind, or 
to make her sail nearer the wind. Obs. ; now 
Luff. 

iS49 Compl.Scott, vi. 41 Than the master cryit on the rudir 
man, inait keip ful and hy, a luf. 1587 Gascoigne If ks. 165 
Aloofe, aloofe then cryed the master out. 1620 j. Tavloh 
(Water P.) Praise 0/ Hcmpseed 12 Aluffc ; claphclme a lee. 
1678 Phillips, A loo/e, a term used in conding the Ship, when 
she goes upon a Tack, commonly spoken by the Condoy 
unto the Steersman, when he doth not keep so near the 
wind as she may ly. 1867 Smyth Sailor's ll’ord-bk., A too/. 
The old word for 4 Keep your luff’ in the act uf sailing to 
the wind. 

b - f<s- 

177S Sheridan Duenna 1. lii. 310, I thought that dragon’s 
front of thine would cry aloof to the sons of gallantry. 

2 . adv. Naut. Away to the windward. I'o spring 
aloof : see Luff. 

1532 More Con/ut. Barnes vm. Wks. 1557, 750 '2 This 
anker lyetli to farre aloufe fro tliys shyppe. 1592 Wyrlky 
Armorie 33 A loofFc to winde-ward ail our Nauic wride 
(=wry-cd], To view the turnc right goodlie was the sight. 
1725 PorE Odyss. ix. 635 With all our force we kept aloof 
to sea. 1762 Falconer Sh/pto. u. 817 Whene'er loud thun- 
d'riug on the leeward shore, While yet aloof, we hear the 
breakers roar, tbid. n. 189 She springs aloof once more. 

3 . Hence gen. Of position: Away at sonic dis¬ 
tance {from), with a clear space intervening, apart; 
esp. with the vbs. hold, keep, sit , stand. 

e 1540 J. Choke Ps. cii. 11844) 20 No frendu draweth ncrc, 

1 syt alowfe. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Paraphr., Mark 
xiv. 54 Howbeit he folowed Jesus aloofe. 1611 Bible 
Ps. xxxviii. 11 My louers and my friends stand a loufc 
from my sore [Coverdale a farrej. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World in. 100 With truups of the light-armed shot and 
slingers, compelled the enemie to lie a-loof. 1647 Corri.it 
Iter Bor . 270 Wee care not for those glorious lampes aloofe. 
1791 Cowper Iliad v. 562 They stand aloof Quaking. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 328 He quitted his seat, and stood 
aloof. 1878 Emerson Sov. Ethics in X.Amer. Rev. CXX\ 1 . 
406 Heat is not separate, light is not massed aloof. 

4 . Of action: From a distance; not al close 
quarters. 

a 1447 Earl Surrey ZEneid tv. (R.) The stricken hinde. . 
which chasing w'ith his dartc Aloofe the shepheard smiteth. 
1568 Like -wilt to Like in Hazl. Dods. 111 . 311 Then speak 
aloof, for to come nigh I am afraid. 1600 Holland Livy 
xxxviii. xxi. 996 k, Certaine spearcs to use aloofe \eminus\. 
1622 Bacon Henry VII , 105 Urrtill he had first aloofe seene 
the Crosse set up. 1671 Miliun 1 \ R. v. 310 The lion and 
fierce tiger glared aloof. 1830 Tennyson Ode to Mem., 
Purple cliffs, aloof deserted. 

5 . fig. Without community of action or feeling. 
esp. in phr. To stand, keep, hold aloof {from" : 
to hold back, keep clear; to take no part in, show 
no sympathy with. 

1583 Babington Wks. 399 [Lyingl. . maketh them hang 
aloofe, suspect, and bee strange one to another. 1602 Siiaks. 
/lam. v. ii. 258, I stand aloofe, and will no reconcilement. 
1781 Cowper Charity 59 God stood not, though he seemed 
to stand, aloof. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 132 We felt for them 
as men; but we kept aloof from them. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece V. xliii. 287 Sparta it seems kept aloof from this 
struggle. 1859 Masson Milton I. 635 'I hc English Puritans 
held aloof at this time from the poor sectaries. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul I. 236 Peter was not the man to stand coldly aloof. 
+ 6. In senses 3, 4, 5, 7, formerly strengthened 
by off. (Cf. clear off, far off.) Obs. 

1571 Digges Geomct. Pract. 1. xxx, You desire with 
shotte to beat the enemie aloofe of. 1579 Tomson Calvin's 
Serm . Tim. 130/2 He withdraweth him selfe, and keepeth 
him selfe a loofe off. 1618 Hist. P. Warbeck in Hart. Misc. 
(1793) 82 A true woman’s part ,. in standing a-loof off from 
what I most desire. 1665 Boyle Occas. Re/l, (167s) 345 
Those that gaze at them aloof off. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
tjr Setv. 106 He could not led himself, whilst playing aloof 
off, lo have wheeled about into the selfsame snare. 

7 . As compl. or pred .: At a distance ; distant. 

1607 Bacon Ess., Empire IArb.) 298 Solid and grounded 
Courses to keepe them [dangers] aloofe. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 548 When he is aloofe to others, they shall haue 
familiar access®. 1789 Mrs. P10221 France It. I. 78 I’o 
keep infection aloof. 1845 Trench Huts. Led. Ser. 1. vi. 96 
Psalms become our own which before were aloof from us. 

f B. Hence attrib. as adj. Distant. Obs. rare. 

1608 Chapman Byrons Trag. Wks. 1873 II. 27t These 
aloofe ahodes. 164a Rogers Naaman 8 A Prophet not to 
vouchsafe to come. . but to send an aloofe message. 


t C. prep, [short for aloof from.'] Away from, 
clear of, apart from. Obs. rare. 

1643 Milton Divorce n. iv. (1847) 141/1 Rivclus . . would 
fain work himself aloof these rocks and quicksands. 1667 
— P. L. in. 577 Where the great Luminarie Alnoffthe vulgar 
Constellations thick .. Dispenses Light from farr. 

Aloofness (ahPfnes). [f. pree. + -ness.] The 
state of being aloof; withdrawal from common 
action or feeling ; lack of sympathy. 

164* Rogers Naaman 242 Aloofenes.se and carrying of 
things afarre off. 1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit. 153 The 
alienation, and, if I may hazard such an expression, the utter 
aloofness of the poet’s own feelings. 1849 Thoreau Con - 
cord 4 Aterr. Riv. 59 The wary independence and aloofness 
of his dim forest life. 1878 Dow den Studies 420 The same 
aloofness, the same hauteur. 

tAloo’se, V. Obs. rare ~ '• [f- A- pnf 11 + 
Loose v.] To loosen. 

1562 Bulleyn Bk. Compds. 17 b, This doeth mitigate all 
aches, .it dueth alosc, and not binde. 

A-lop (alp'p), adv., prop .phr. [A prep.* + Lor.] 
Hanging over on one side. 

1865 A. Cary Ballads 81 Mildewed hay-stacks, all a-lop. 

Ii Alope cia. Med. [L. alopecia , a. Gr. aKwiuuia 
fox-mange, also baldness in man, f. dAd-ira fox.] 
A medical term for baldness. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. v. Ixvi. (1495) 184 By that 
tu> II callyd Allopidna nourysshynge of beer i> corrupte 
and fayllyth, anti the fore partyof the heed is bare, suchemen 
fare as foxes. 1585 Llovd lie as. Health Bviij, Burne the 
heade of a great Rattc and myngle it wyth the droppynge 
of a Hcarc or of a hogge and anointc the head, it hclcth the 
desease called Allopccia. 1862 H. Macmillan in Macnt. 
Mag. 462 Alopecia or baldness is much more common now 
than it used to be. 

t Alope’cian, a. Obs.~° [f. pree. + -an.] Tk- 
longing to alopecy.* Coles 1692. 

Alo*pecist. [f. Alopecia +-ist.] One who 
undertakes to cure or prevent baldness. 

Alo’pecy. rare~°. An adaptation of Alopecia, 
in Blount Glossogr. 1656, and in mod. Diets. 

+ Alopieke, ‘One that hath no haire on his head.’ 
Cock cram 1623. 

Alorcinic (aHfjsinik), a. Chem. [f. Al.oi.) 
+ One in +-k\] In Alorcinic acid, C 3 11 . Oj, pro¬ 
duced by the action of melting potash upon aloes. 

1875 W.vi is Diet.Chem. 2nd hupp. NIL 53 Alorcinic acid 
is resolved by fusion with potash into a* die acid and orcin. 

Alose sb. [a. Fr. alose:—L.alosa, ala usa.] 

A fish of the Herring family Alo.ui communis , 
commonly called Au.u k, or Allice shad. 

1591 Perciyall Sp. Diet., A/osa, an Alose or shad. 1620 
Vi nnj-k 17 <i Rt\ta iv. 75 The Allowcs is taken in the same 
places that Summon is. 1674 Kay Cat at. Pishes 102 Alose : 
called in other places Shads. 1854 Badham Halicnt. 6 
Greasy Alose sputtering from the Stall. 

1 Alo 'Se, v. Obs. [a. OI*r. alosc-r, all*, to praise, 
f. a lo + tos:— L. *laudis for la us pinisc.] 

1 . To ptaisc. Chiefly in pa. pple.: Braised, re¬ 
nowned. 

t 1314 Guy IVano. 64 As knight that wele alosed is. c 1374 
C1iALc1.1t Troy Ins tv. 1474 He shal som Grcke so preyse and 
wele alose. c 1440 Mortc Arth. 38S2 l fore he was lyone 
allossedc in Iondesi-newe. c 1448 in R. Clout . Chron. 450 note. 
These ij bisshoppes. .were the most alosed bisshopjtcs. 

2 . reji. To renown oneself. 

1340 Iyenb. 183 To ssewy his strcng}>c ine torncmcns ofu 
ine vi}tinges him uor to alosi. Ibid. 199 In he \i31iugc . . 
huer he kny}t lierneh, ham prouch and alosch- 

3 . In a bad sense: To fame, report. 

c 1325 E. /:. A Hit. P. B. 274 For her lodlych layke} alosed 
hay were. 1389 E. Eng. Gilds 11 If any of the hrethcrcn be 
alosed of thette .. they be put out of the bretherhedc. 

Alouatte (rcl//|a* tj. Zool. [a. Fr. (donate, ?ad. 
araguato native name.] The Howling Monkey, 
Mycetes seniatlus of Iligcr, a native of S. America. 

1778 Camper in Phil. Trans. LX IX. 156 The wry extra¬ 
ordinary orgau of voice of the alouate or hurtcur de Cay¬ 
enne , the Simia Capucina of Linnaeus. 1852 T. Ross tr- 
llumbotdt's Trav. I. yiii. 273 The monotonous howling of 
the aluuate apes, which resembles the distant sound of 
wind when it shakes the forest, i860 Gosst Rom. Nat. 
Hist. 31 The alouattes or howling monkeys. 

Aloud i^alau d), adv .; also 4-6 aloude, 6 alowd, 
[A prepA of manner + Loud a. Cf. alow, ahigh.] 

1 . In a loud voice; with great noise; loudly. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylns 11. 401 The kinges foole is wont 
to cric aloud. 1393 Lancl. P. Pt. C. vu. 23 Lauhynge al 
a-luude. c 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 6251 He ., on lowde saide. 
1539 Bible t’great') Gen. xlv. 2 iR.) He wepte alowdc. 
1593 Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. i. 3 Ring Belles alowd, burne 
Bonfires. 1603 — Mcas./or M. 11. iv. 153 lie tell the world 
aloud, What man thou art. 1767 FoRDYCE,SYrw. ] ng. H ’em. 
1 . vi. 252 One of the Company would often read aloud. 1821 
Keats Isabel xxxiii, In dreams they groan’d aloud, 
b. doubtfully attrib. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xlii. iii, Open thine cares unto my 
song aloude. 1806 W. Taylor in Robberds* Mem. II. 137 
The only serious poem that is resorted to for aloud reading. 

2 . fig. folloi/.) 

1872 Daily A ews 28 Feb., The stuff, to quote the trench¬ 
ant expression of an on-looker, ‘stank aloud. 4 

t Alou*t, v. Obs. Forms: 1 alut-an, 2-3 alute, 
4-5 aloute, 5 alowte. (A lot it as a weak. vb. re¬ 
presents formally OE. lutian to lurk, but in sense 
it answers to the strong ahitan lo stoop: see 
Lout. In either case the a - is A- pref. 1 intensive.] 
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ALOW. 


ALPHABETICAL. 


1 . intr. To stoop, to bow down; to fall over. 

c iooo Ags. Gasp. Luke xxiv. is And alutende he zescah 
\>a. lin-waeda. e ji6o Hatton G., ibid.. And alutede, he 5c. 
seah \>z linwacde. 1*97 R. Glouc. 476 The thridde.. ther 
after sniot anon, & made him a loute al adown. c 1480 
Caxton Life of our La dye »R.> He (statue of Romulus] 
nlowted vpon the same nyghl Whan Cryst was bore of a 
pure virgyne. 

2 . esp. To bow in deference or worship to. 

a 1260 Hymn in AY/. Ant. 1. 101 That child .. to me a* 
lute lowe. c 1340 Hampolf. Pr. Cause. 1182 All men that to 
him wol allowte. e 1450 J. Russell Bk. Xurt. in Babecs 
Bk. 139 Kutl he vpper crust, for youre souerayne, & to hym 
alowt. a 1500 St. Katherine (Ilalliw.) 8 All they schall 
alowt to thee, Vf thou wylt alowte to me. 

b. (When the cases were levelled, the indirect ob¬ 
ject appeared as direct, and the verb as if transitive.) 

c 1300 A lisaunder 851 f>e ludes in he lond alouten him 
shal. 1413 Lvdg. t'ylgr. Sonde iv. xxix. (1850) 62 Alle folhe 
thealouteth,and obeyeth. e 1440.^ rM. 117 Heyest& lowest 
hym Loved & alowte. 

Alow alju- , adv . 1 (and prep.), orig. plir. 
Forms: 3-7 alowe, 4 aloj, a-logh, a-loughe, (3 
north. a-Iawe), G alowe, 5- alow. [A prep .I + 
Low a. Cf. on high, afar.] Contrasted with aloft. 

1 . Of position : Low down, below. 

c 1260 E. E. Poems <1662) 14 Hit nas no wonder ho} 30 
wep * for hir swet child alowe. 1377 Langi.. P. FI. 1J. xu. 
234 llis mouth . . Rather )»an his lykain a-low (r. r. alo}]. 
1430 Lvtx;. Chrou. Troy r. vii, The corps is layde in earth 
alowe. 1578 Lvte Dodocns 324 A lowc, even by the ground. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. xviii. 11632' 903 The Quccnc 
her selfc sate alone alow on the rushes. <11733 North 
Lives of Xorths 1826' 11. 344 The reason given for the sun's 
absence a-low. 1867 J. Ingelow Lily * Lute 11. 146 Float¬ 
ing of the film aloft, Fluttering of the leaves alow. 

2 . Of direction: Downwards, towards the ground. 

n M 2 3 J "its I. King- s Q. 11. xvi, As 1 beheld, and ke>t 

myn eyen alawe. a 1528 Skelton image Ilypoc. t. oi They 
may not stoop alowe. 1700 Drvpkn Cymon <y fph. 370 
'1‘oss'd and retoss’d, aloft and then alow. 

3 . Xaut. In or into the lower part of a vessel, 

i.e. the deck as opposed to the rigging, the cabin or 
hold as opposed to the deck. 

1509 Parle av Ship of Footes 11570) 177 Within this ship a 
lowe or els a hye. 1630 J. Taw.or <Water P.’ liks. 65 2 
Downe, downe alow, into the hold. 1863 C. Hi Am: Hard 
Cask I. 268 With studding sails alow and aloft. 

4 . fig. In low condition or estate. 

1377 Lance. P. PI. P>. xn. 222 Why somnie l>c alowe 
alouM and somnie alofte. 1535 C’ovkrdale Pent, xxviii. 43 
Thou shall come downe alowe ami lye cuer beneth. 
t 5 . In a low voice, quietly: opposed to aloud, 
e 1325 E. h. A Hit. Poems B. 670 J>ou lajed a-lc.3. 1482 

Monk of Evesham (18691 2 3 ^ykyng alow in his brcsic. 
t B. prep, ellipt. for alenv in or on. Ohs. rare. 
iS33 Tisdale Auszv. Frith in Southey Bk. Ch. 112 R.) 
Creep alow the ground. 1591 Harincton Orl. f ur. n. .\ii, 
Alow the vale a hermit she did find. 

Alow aloir, alzm), adr>~, north, dial. [A prep. 1 
in, on + Low flame.] Ablaze, in flame. 

< izoo Okmin 16185 Te^3 alle prenngdenn ut Of all f all 
miccle temmple, All alls tit ware all oferr hemm O lo^he. 
1818 Scott llrt. .1 /id/, xlv. 350 To speak to him about that 
.. wad be to set the kiln a-low. 

4 Alow , V. Ohs .; also allow. [f. A -/'V/.I + 
Low: cf. Alow adv., and abase.] To lower, bring 
down, lessen, lit. and fg. 

tS3° Palsgr. 414/1, I abate, or lay downe, or beate downe, 
or alowe one in his accompt. Je abas, a 1541 Wvai r Ps. cii. 
iR.( Whereby he .. gynneth to alowe his payne and peni¬ 
tence. e 1576 Tlrulrvii.i.e Fall *f Pride { R.» They may 
most plaincly see how pride hath beenc allowde. 

Alowe, aloye, obs. fonns of Allow, Allov. 
t Aloyn(e, v. Ohs. [a. OFr. aloigne-r , -ier, 
AFr. aloyncr, f. a to + loin L. longc far.] To 
remove far off, to carry away. 

1303 R. Bkunnk Hand!. Synnc 9358 pe vessel pat was of 
ryche metallc.. he dyde aloyne. c 1325 E. E. Allit. I\ 
A. 892 pay aril Ixyjt fro ]>e vrj?c aloynte. 1464 Past. Lett. 
403 II. 166 Such goods as were.. dcscitfully aloyned out of 
the possession and knowlech of the seid John Paston. 

Alp 1 (cclp). [In j)l. Alps , a. Fr. Alpes :-L. 
Alpes name of a mountain system in Switzerland 
and adjacent countries; said by Servius to be 
of Celtic origin, and variously explained as mean- 
ing ‘high’ (cf. Gaelic alp a high mountain, Irish 
ai/p) and ‘white* (cf. L. albus).] 

1 . pi. Proper name of the mountain range which 
separates France and Italy, etc. sing . A single 

leak. (Applied in Switzerland to the green paslnre- 
and on the mountain side.) 

*55 I Turner Herbal 11. (1568164 The alpes that depart Italy 
and Germany, i860 Tyndall Gtac. 1. § 3. 27 After a rough 
ascent over the Alp we came to the dead crag. 

2 . Any high, especially snow-capped, mountains. 

159 s Hakluyt Voy. I. ii2Cerlaine Alpes or mountaincs 

directly Southward. 1667 Milton P. L. it. 620 O're many 
a Frozen, many a Ficrie Alpe. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
IV. v. xx. §3 A great Alp, with its purple rocks and eternal 
snows above. 

3 .fig. 

1645 Milton Tctrach . Wks. 1847, *82/1 This adamantine 
alp of wedlock. 1709 Pope O//.232 Hills peep o'er hills, 
and Alps on Alps arise. 1854 J. St. John Xentrsis of t'enoer 
156 The loftiest minds, which tower like intellectual Alps. 
4 . Comb., as alp-horn. 

1864 Engel Mus. A nc. Nat. 10 Consisting of pieces of wood 
fixed tightly together, like the Swiss Alp horn. 
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Alj>- (alp). Also alpe : sec Awbe, Olpii. 
[Origin unknown.] A bullfinch. 

r 1400 Rom. Rose 658 Alpes, fynches, and wodewales. 
1440 Promp. Parr., Alpe, a bryde, Fieeduta. 1678 Ray 
Omith. Willughby 247 The Bulfinch, Alp or Nope, Rtibi- 
cilia sen Pyrrhula. 1843 Varreli. Brit. Birds 1. Index 13 
Alp, a name for the Butl-hnch. 

+ Alp 3 . Obs. [variant of Klp.] Elephant. 
1 Ience, alpes-hone : ivory. 

e 1*20 Leg. St. Katlu (in Hallhv.i Thai made hir bodi bio 
and hlac, That cr was white so alpes-bon. 

II Alp 4 (adp). [a. Ger. alp night-mare, demon.] 
1836 Blaekrv. Mag. XL 146 Those alps and goblins, those 
nixies and wood-nymphs. 

Alpaca ad park a). Formerly alpaco. [a. Sp. 
alpaca or al-paco, f. al Arab, article often prefixed 
to names +paeo, prob. a native Peruvian name.] 

1 . A Peruvian quadruped, a species of llama, 
having long fine woolly hair. 

11604 E. G. O'Acosta's Hist. IF. ind. xli. 319 Pacos, or sheep 
bearing w;ootl. 1753 Chambers Cycl.Supp., Pacos., the name 
of a species of camel.. known among many by the name of 
the l ndian sheep, or Peruvian sheep.) 1811 A rear a iof A 'at. 
Hist.) The Acalpa \sic) is another animal of Peru. 1827 
Griffith Cuvier I V. 57 The Paco or Alpaca was first clearly 
described by M. Frederick Cuvier in 1821. 1830 Card. <V 
Meting. Zooi. Soe. I. 278 Early travellers in America speak 
vaguely of the Llama, the Guanaco, the Paco or Alpaco, 
and the Vicugna. 1848 T. Southey Colon. II 'ools iv.289 The 
Alpaca is about 4 feet high, 
b. attrib. 

1836 Bradford Observer June tAdvt.) I/jvool Wool Sales 
.. 400 bags of Alpacca wool, just landed. 

2. = alpaca wool. 

1792 J. Townsend fount. Spain 11. 417 in A'. Jy Q. Ser. iv. 
V1.133 A gentleman from Peru gave me samples of wool.. one 
called Alpaca .. very fine and excellent for hats. 1877 Birut. 
If WAdy Post 22 I)ec. 1/3 His [ Mr. Titus Salt's] eye fell upon 
a huge pile of dirty-looking bales of alpaca. 

3 . The fabric made of alpaca wool. Often at/rib. 
1838 Monthly Ri'v. IForsted Tr. July, The Alpaca figure 

has for the present become a decided trade. 1859 Lady's 
Tour M. Rosa 7 A dress of some light woollen materfal, 
such as Carmelite or alpaca 1869 E. Hlakey in Eng. Meek. 
13 Aug. 466/1 Alpaca umbrellas are made of alpaca weft 
and < otton warp. 

Alpenstock a* lpenstpk). [mod.Ger.; Alfcn 
(gen. pi.) of the Alps -i sloch stick.] A long staff 
pointed with iron, used in climbingthe Alps, whence 
it has passed into general use in mountain climbing. 

1829 C. Lvtrobf. The Alpenstock; or Sketches of Swiss 
Scenery Advt. 5 The Alpenstock is the name of the long 
iron-spiked pole, in common use on the Alps, in the hand> 
of the chamois-hunter and the pedestrian iraveller. 1871 
Tyndall Fragnt. Set. ted. 6 1. vii. 232 The handle of a 
pitchfork doing, in my case, the duty of an alpenstock. 

Alpenstocker (arlpenst^koj . rare -1 . [f.prec. 
+ - Kit 1 .] One who uses an alpenstock; a mountain- 
climber. 

1864 Horton Cairngorm 5} The most enthusiastic of the 
AI pens tuckers .. get a little tired of snow. 

f Alpe stral, a. and sb. Obs . rare. [f. L. al- 
pcstr-is belonging to the Alps + -.u.. A more an¬ 
alogical form would be al pest rial like terrestrial.'] 
A. adj. Alpine. B. sb. An alpine species. 

1664 Evelyn Silva 1776' 316 Flanked by the Alpestral 
hills. 1675 — Terra (1776' 22 Monstrous trees as Firs, 
Fines, and other Alpotrats. 

Alpestrian alpe-strian). [f. L. alpes/ri-s al¬ 
pine t-an. Cf. pedestrian An Alpine climber. 

1861 Peaks, Passes, etc. I. 148 My companion was . . an 
Alpestrian known to most Swiss readers. 1863 Maetti. Mag. 
s ept. 393 It has become a proverb with nlpcstrians that im¬ 
practicable means iinattemptcd. 

Alpestrine (a'lpe'strin , <2. Bot. [f. \..alpcstr-is 
+ *1.nk: cf. lacustrine.] 

1880 Gray Bot. Trxt-bk. 395, Alpes trine, Growingon moun¬ 
tains below an alpine region or one unwooded from cold. 

t Alpe'strious, a. Obs.-° [f. Fr. alpestre, or 
J,. a!pest ri-s: cf. illustrious.'] - Ai.plnk. 

1623 MinsheU, Alpestrious, mountainous, craggie, hillie, 
l Kr.J Alpestre, diet, de Alpibus. 

Alpha (re*lfd\ [a. L. alpha, a. Gr. aA</>a name 
of the first letter A ; ad. lleb. or Phoenician rprt 
tileph , meaning ‘ox* or ‘leader,* name of the first 
letter of the Fhcenician and Hebrew alphabet, 
orig. formed from the hieroglyph of an ox’s head.] 

1 . Name of the letter A, a, in the Greek alphabet. 

1626 Cocke ram, Alpha, the first letter of the Grcekes. 

1751 Chambers Cyel. s. v., The Greek alpha answers to 
whai in English we call simply A. 

2 . Hence, The beginning; esp . in phr. Alpha 
and Omega, ‘ the beginning and Ihe end,’ origin¬ 
ally of the divine Being. 

138a Wvc ue Rrr. i. 8, I am alpha and 00, the btgynnyng 
and endyng, seith the Lord God. 1526 Tindale, 1582 
Rhein., and 1611 ibid., I am Alpha and Omega. 1633 
Cowley P train us 4- Thisbe DctL, Hut if you smile, if m 
your gracious Eye She an auspicious Alpha can descry. 
1830 Sir J. Herschel Stud. Xat. Phil. 114 The alpha and 
omega of science. 186s Carlyle: Fredk. Gt. VIII. xix. v. 
183 This Siege of Dresden is the alpha to whatever omegas 
ihe-e may be. 

3 . Used also to indicate’the first in numerical 
sequence, esp. a. A sir. The chief star in a con¬ 
stellation, the letters of the Greek alphabet being 
used for the first 24 stars in succession, b. Chan . 


The first of two or more isomerous modifications 
of the same organic compound, c. The first sub¬ 
species or permanent variety ofaspecies in Nat. Hist. 

1626 Cockeram Alpha .. also used for the first or chiefe 
in a thing. 1751 Chambers Cyct., Alpha is also used as a 
letter of order, to denote the first. 1863 Watts Fenvnes ’ 
Chern. (1877) II. 578 The o-acid is converted by heat into the 
0-acid. 1869 Dunkik Midn. Sky 123 A line drawn through 
these three stars leads.. nearly to Alpha and Beta Capri¬ 
corn!. 1880 Fris.nell in fml. Soc.Arts 445 The sulphonic 
acid of alpha naphthol. 

Alphabet (cedfabet), sb. [ad. L. alphahctum 
(Tertull.), f. Alpha , BelaidA\<pa, BrjTa, the first two 
Greek letters taken as a name"for the whole, as in 
our ‘ABC.’ Cf. Fr .alphabet (not in Cotgr. 1G11).] 

1 . The set of letters used in writing the Greek 
language ; extended to those used by the Romans ; 
and thence to any set of characters representing 
the simple sounds used in a language or in speech 
generally. 

1580 Haret A tv. A., This common vsuall order in our Al¬ 
phabet orcrosrowe. 1611 Cotgr., (R.) Touching the French 
abece, for alphabet l will not call it, according to the vulgar 
error, that word being peculiar only to the Greek tongue 
[not in ed. 1632]. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 141 r 8 'I he 

lexicographer at last finds the conclusion of his alphabet. 
1781 Comter Convert. 11 As alphabets in ivory employ, 
Hour after hour, the yet unlettered boy. 1857 Max Muller 
Chips ( 1880) I. x. 261 The Chinese alphabet was never in¬ 
tended to represent the sound of words, 
t b. In alphabet: in alphabetical order. Obs. 
1699 Garth Dispens. 1 . 5 Here Phyals in nice discipline 
are set. There Gally-pols are rang’d in Alphabet, 
c. atlrib. 

1513 W. ue Wordk < title) The Flores of Ovidc .. w ith theyr 
Englyshhe . . and 'Two alphabete Tables. 1636 Cogan 
Haven Health (ed. ?) The 'Table containing the principal! 
points of the whole booke in Alphabet order. 

2 . fig. The key to any study or branch of know¬ 
ledge ; the first rudiments. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. hi. ii. 44. I of these will wrest an 
Alphabet, And, by still practice, learne to know thy mean¬ 
ing. a 165a J. Smith Set. Disc. iv. toi Our senses., first 
taught us the alphabet of this learning. 1837 Wuewell 
Induct. Sc. I. 1. i. 27 The alphabet in which nature writes 
her answers to such inquiries. 
f 3 . An index in alphabetical order. Obs. 

155* Huloet, Alphabet of a boke, Elenchus. 1578 Bible 
(G cncv.) Pref., These two Alphabets of directions.. in maner 
of a briefe Concordance. 1666 Pepys Diary 25 Dec., Re¬ 
ducing the names of all my books to an alphabet. 1825 
tiro. Jonathan II. 159 Where’s the alphabet? Find Har¬ 
wood. 

+ 4 . fig. A long or complete scries. Obs. 

1592 Nashc: P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 8 b, Small beere, that 
wold make a man. . runne through an Alphabet of faces. 
1600 Holland Livy xxtt. vii. 4361, An alphabet of faces 
[varies vulttts\. 1727 Pope Dune, iv, 217 While tow'ring 
o’er the Alphabet like Saul. 

Alphabet (pedfabet), v. [f. thesb.; cf. to index.] 
‘To range in the order of the alphabet.’ J. 
c 1700 Pepys Mem. in Catnl. Bks. Gcog. 4- Hydrogr., To col¬ 
lect and alphabet the particulars. 1848 [See AlphabetedJ. 

11n regular use with Librarians, etc., in U. S.] 

Alphabetarian (rcdfabcteo-rian). [f. mod.L. 
alphabetdri-us + -an : sue -arian. Cf. abecedarian.] 
One learning his alphabet, or the mere rudiments 
of any subject; a beginner ; an abecedarian ; also, 
one who studies alphabets. 

1614 Selden Tit. Honor Pref., They ccsse to be Doctor-, 
nay, are scarce Alphabetarians. a 1693 Sancroft Serm. 30 
<T.) Every alphabetarian knowing well that the Latin of |a 
city! is urbs or civitns. 1864 L Ellis in Reader No. 88, 
303/3 [Which] all subsequent alphabetarians should study. 

t ATphabeta:ry, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. mod.L. 
alphabet drifts : see prec. Cf. abecedary.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the (or an) alphabet, 
alphabetic ; hence, rudimentary. 

1569 J. Sanford Ir. Agrippds Van. Aries 62 That Alpha- 
beiarie, and Arithmantical diuinitie, which Christ secretely 
shewed to his Apostles. 1605 Camden Rein. (1637) 169 Al¬ 
phabetary' revolution, which they will have to be Anagram- 
matisme. 1681 Manton Serm. rs. cxix. 162 Wks. 1872 IX. 
180 An alphabetary know ledge fit for beginners. 

B. sb. =*Alphabetarian. 

1656 'I’rapp Exp. Gal. iv. 2 Those under the law were but 
alphabetaries in comparison of those under the gospel. 

Alphabeted (cc-lfabeted), ppl. a. [f. Alpha¬ 
bet v. + -ed.] Arranged alphabetically; also./fg’'. 
1845 Bachet. Albany 192 A pigeon-holed, alphabeted mind. 

Alphabetic (xlfabe-tik), a.; also 7 alphabet- 
ique. [perh. ad. Fr. alphabetiquc (not in Colgr. 
1611); cf. It. alfabctico (Florio 1598), Sp. alpha - 
betieo (Minsheu 1623): see Alphabet and -ic.] 

11 . Arranged in order of the alphabet. Obs . 

1642 Howell For. Trav. 23 In reading hee must couch in 
a faire Alphabetiquc Paper-book the notab lest occurences. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or by means of an alphabet; 
or by letters representing simple sounds. 

1736 H. Coventrv Phi/. Cow. iv. (T.) The author prob¬ 
ably had his eye upon alphabctick writing in his own time. 

<r 1799 K. White Childhood 1. 66 Enur'd to alphabetic toils. 
1858 Marsh Lecl. Eng. Lang. ii. 31 The visible language of 
written alphabetic characters. 1864 H. Spf.ncer //lust. 
Progr. 19 It is alleged that the Egyptians never actually 
achieved complete alphabetic writing. 

Alphabetical (oclfaberikal), a. [f. prec. (or 
alphabetico in Romance langs.) +-al 1 .] 








ALPHABETICALLY. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or in order of the alphabet. I 
1567 Maflet Greene Forest 56 b f All 1 he whole kind of 
bruiie Beastes.. with ihe Alphabetical order. 1577 tr. But’ 
fingers Decades (1592) 253 That Alphabetical) Psalme.. the 
hundredand nineteenth. 1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merck. 
341, l made an alphabetical register of them. 1703 Moxon 
Aleck. Excrc. 109 Alphabetical Table of Terms. 1837 
Wjievvell Induct . Sc. xvi. iii. § 1 Arabian writers.. adopt¬ 
ing an alphabetical arrangement [of plants]. 

^ 2 . fig. Literal, strict. Obs. rare. 

1643 Milton Divorce 1. xiv, An alphabetical servility. 

3 . = Alphabetic 2. 

1806 A dm. Off. Rep. 19 Aug. 22 The Ix>rds Commissioners 
of the Admiralty gave a decided preference to the alpha¬ 
betical mode [of telegraphing]. 1848 A.J. Ellis Font-tics 
106 The history of alphabetical writing would lead us to 
conclude this. 

Alphabetically, adv. [f. prec. + - ly 2 ] 

1 . In alphabetical order. 

1567 Maplet Greene Forest 68 b, Let us begin Alphabeti¬ 
cally . ..with the Adder. 1682 Loud. Gaz. mdcclxxxii/i The 
Entries are to he made Alphabetically, according to the first 
letter of the Sirname. 1780 Burke Econ. Ref, Wks. III. 
305 To avoid all suspicion of partiality and prejudice, \vc 
must take the pensions alphabetically. 

2 . By means of an alphabet. 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 574 Then count Alphabetically 10 K. 
Mod. The symbolization of spoken sounds, whether alpha, 
helically or syliabically. 

Alphabetics (nelfabc tiks). [Alphabetic a. 
used subst. in pi.: see -ICS.] The science of the 
expression of spoken sounds by letters or alpha¬ 
betic characters. 

i86 S A. J. Ellis in Reader No. 136. 155/2 Alphabetics as J 
a science. 

Alphabetism (arlfabetbzhn). [f. Alphabet 

+ -ISM.] 

1 . Symbolization of spoken sounds by means of 
an alphabet. 

1879 Encycl. Brit. I. 602/r Alphahetism, in which the syl¬ 
lable is no longer denoted by an indivisible symbol, but is 
resolved into vowel and consonant 

2 . Employment of certain letters of the alphabet 
as a signature or assumed indication of authorship. 

1867 O. Hamst Martyr to Bibliogr., Alphahetism, as 
A. I). C., X. Y. Z., frequently used. 

Alphabetist (sedfabetist). [f. as prec. + -ist.] 

A student of alphabets ; a deviser of an alphabet. 

i860 Haldeman Analyt. Orthogr. ». 22 Some alphabetists 
take credit to themselves. 

Alphabetize (arlfabetaiz), v. [f. Alphabet 

+ -IZE.J 

1 . To express or symbolize by alphabetic letters ; 
to reduce to (alphabetic) writing. 

1867 A. M. Bell is. Speech 91 Languages also which have 
never been reduced to writing may now be alphabetized. 

2 . To arrange alphabetically. 

1880 .V. Nation 12 Aug. 2 (Advt.) Schools . . alphal>et* 
ized, first by States, second by Towns, third by Initial 
I/Ctters. 1882 Artist 1 Feb. 62 Nor is the list always tor* 
rectly alphabetized. 

+ Alpha rion. Obs, rare- 1 . A little-known 
stringed musical instrument. 

1610 GWILLIM Dtspl. Heraldry iv. v.u66o' 282 The second 
sort [of Musical Instruments] consisteth in Strings,. as are 
Harps.. Alpharion, Citterne, etc. 

Alphenic (®lfe*nik). Pharm. Also 7 -lx. [a. 
Fr. alphenic (Sp. alfcftiqtte, Pg. alfetiint \ accord¬ 
ing to Devic, corrupted from Arab. alfiuid, 

i.c. al the + Per s.fdnid refined sugar. Other adapt¬ 
ations of the same word were Fr. pettide and med. 
L. pcnidittm .] White barley sugar, or su^ar candy. 

1657 Tomlinson Renotts Dtsp. 172 To be retained in the 
mouth like so much Alphenix. 1775 Asm , Alphenic, White 
barley sugar. 1811 Hooper Med. Did., Alphanic , Alplu * 
nic, an Arabian word for barley-sugar, or sugar-candy. 

t Alphitomancy. Obs. [ad. Fr. alphilomantie 
(Cotgr. 1611); f. Or. a\<ptT 6 fxavTts ‘a diviner by bar¬ 
ley-meal/ of which the abst. sb. would be <U</>iro- 
fmvTfta. Probably in med.L. before adoption into 
mod. langs.] Divination by means of barley-meal. 

165a Gaule Magastr. 165 Alphitomancy, divining by meal, 
flower, or branne. 1693 Urquhart Rabelais m. xxv, Fully 
and amply disclosed unto you .. by alphitomancy. 1721 in 
Bailey; and in mod. Diets. 

Alphitomorphous (redfit^im^jfas), a. [f. Gr. 
&\<ptrov barley-meal + /zop</>-i} form + -ons.] I lav¬ 
ing the appearance of barley-meal ; * applied to 
pulverulent microscopic fungi, parasitical on 
plants.* Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

Alphonsin adfr-nsin). Surg. [see below.] A 
surgical instrument having three elastic branches 
for the extraction of bullets from the body. 

, * 75 * Chambers Cycl,, The Alphonsin , so called from its 
inventor Alphonsus Ferrier, a physician of Naples [in 1552] 
consists of three branches, which are closed together by 
means of a ring. 1839 in Hooper Med. Did. 

Alphonsine (adfjrnsin), a. Of Alphonso the 
Wise, King of Castile ; applied to astronomical 
tables invented by him in 1252, etc. 

1678 Phillips, Alphonsin Tables , certain Astronomical 
Calculations, invented by Alphonsus King of Aragon. 1797 
Encycl. Brit. II. 420/2 He likewise corrected the tables of 
the planets.. because the Alphonsine tables were very 
faulty in this respect. 1880 M. Pattison Milton xiiL 180 
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The old Ptolemaic or Alphonsine system . . explained the 

K henomena on ihe hypothesis of nine (or ten) transparent 
ollow spheres wheeling round the stationary earth. 

II Alphos (arlfas). Path. [L. alphos, alphas, a. 
Gr. dAo>os a dull-white leprosy.] (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips, Alphas , a kind of Morphewor While Specks 
on the Skin. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Alphos . . described by 
Cclstis under the name of vitiligo\ wherein the skin is 
rough, and becomes sprinkled as it were with drops of 
while, c 1870 Murphy Comm. Lev. xiii. 39 It U alphas. 
'[’his is a convenient word instead of the phrase ‘ non-con¬ 
tagious leprosy.* 

Alphyn, obs. variant of Alfi.w 
t Alpi, a. Obs .; also eel pi, elpi, an early reduced 
form of anh’pi : see Onklkpy a ., only. 

t ATpian, a. Obs. rare- \ [f. L. Alpcs, Alpi-inn, 
the Alps + -ax.] = Alpine. 

1607 Topsei.l Four-footed Beasts < 1673) 193 Alpian, Wilde 
or Rock-goat. 

tATpic, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. alpic-us, f. 
Alpcs Alps.] Alpine. 

1611 Cotgr., Chen Sc, a kind of earth-Alpicke. 
t Alpieu 4 . Obs. [n. Fr. alpion , a. It. al pin ‘ for 
the more, for most.’] In the game of basset, a 
mark put on a card to indicate that the player 
doubles his stake after winning. 

1693 Southern!-: Maids Last Fr. 111. i. 11721 II. 46 You 
have discretion enough to will all our money; 1 11 take your 
word for any thing but an Alpieu. 1768 Lady .M. Montai.i k 
Poems 117S5) 13 All 1 madam, since my Sharper is untrue, 

I joyless make my unce ador'd alpieu. 

Alpigene (arlpidi 57 n\ a - [ad. assumed I ..alpi- 
gentts, f. Alpcs Alps 4- -genii s born.] V rod need on 
the Alps or in Alpine regions. 

1847 in Craig. 

Alpine arlpain), a. [ad. L. alpi tins, f. Alpcs 
Alps: see- ink.J Of or pertaining to the Alps; 
hence, of any lofty mountains. 

1607 Topsem. Four-footed Beasts > 1673 405 The Alpine 
Mouse lakelh her name from the Alpcs.. The Italians call 
it Marmota. 1759 B. Stilling fleet Eton. Nat. in M/s,. 
Tracts1 1762169 Alpine plants,. ripen their seeds \ ery early. 
1845 Darwin Coy. .Vat. xvi. (1858*359 This animal (Vicuna] 
is pre-eminently alpine in its habits. 1847 Gkoif Greete 
Ill. xxv. 8 Mountains which rise., to an alpine height. 
1861 Pratt Flower. PI. IV. 90 Alpine Speedwell.. is found 
only on the Highland mountains. 1861 Hook Lives Alps. 
I. vii. 402 He .. perished in the Alpine snows. 

Alpinist rvlpainist). [a. Fr. alpinist cl] ()ne 

devoted to Alpine climbing. 

1881 Times 4 Aug. 3/1 'I'he ‘Zermatt Pocket l>ook ' . . just 
the thing an Alpinist wants. 1881 .V. J‘. Nation XXXII. 
133 The indefatigable Alpinist. 

+ ATpish,<J Obs. rare. [f. Am*+■-imi.] ** A 1.1*1 nk. 

1598 FtoRto, Aipestrc, alpish, mountainous, craggie. 1623 
Minshec, Alpish , as Alpestrious. 

Alpist (redpist). '(Obs. Also alpia. [a. Fr. alpistc, 
a. Sp. alpistc , supposed to be a (luanchc word.] 
'I'he seed of the Canary Grass {Pbalaris Cana - 
riensis) given to cage birds ; sometimes applied 
to other grass-seeds. 

1597 Gerard Herbal Si In the Hands of Canaric Atpisti. 
1802 Rf.es Cycl. s. v.. The alpistc seed is of an oval figure, 
of a pale yellow, inclining to an isahel colour. 1859 Wor¬ 
cester, Alpist or Alpia. 

+A‘lpsian, a. Obs. [f. Alp$ + -u.v; cf. Alpian.] 
« Alpine. 

a 1610 Fletcher Faith f. Sltcp. it. i. 218 The Alpsian Snow, 
i; Alquifou (cel k if/?). [Fr. ah/u if on x [arqui- 
fottx), ad. Sp. ah/ttifoly ad. Cat. alcofol Alcohol 
(/ repr. guttural h, cf. alforgc and ling, draft, 
draught'). In this form the word has more closely 
retained the original sense.] A lead ore, contain¬ 
ing sulphide of lead, which when broken looks like 
antimony; it is found in Cornwall, and is used by 
potters to give a green glaze to coarse earthenware. 
1819 in Pantologia. 1849 in Wkalf. Did. Terms. 

Alreadiness (9Ireclines). ? Ohs. [f. Already 
4- -ness.] State of complete preparation, antici- 
pativc eagerness or alacrity. 

1640 Br. Hall Medit. xciii. 243 Heaven ft earth obey 
him with alreadiness. 

Already (plrc'di), adv. [orig. phr. All adv. = 
fully, -1- Ready.] 

+ 1 . adj. ( pred. or cotupl.) Fully prepared, in a 
state of complete preparation. Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Fern mb. 1117 Wanne ]>ay come to castel }ate! 
pe porter alrediwas per-ate. C1386 Chaucer Wife's /'. 169 
(Hark MS.) Al redy was his answer [other texts ami ready]. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxix, And founde the basket at the 
grounde already. 

■' F Fhis sense can still be traced in 
1584 Powfl Lloyd's Carubr. 21 A populous countrie Al* 
readie furnished with inhabitants. 1849 Macaulay llist. 
Eng. I. 594 The three Scotch regiments were already in 
England. 1865 R. W. Dale Jao. Temple viii. (1877) 86 
The preparations .. are already around us. 

2 . adv . Beforehand, in anticipation ; previously 
to some specified time ; by this time, thus early. 

[Not in Wvci.iF.] 1-1391 Chaucer Aslrot. 11. § 11 The 
howre* of the clokke ben departid by 15 degrees al-redy. 
1495 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de Worde) 1. 1. 5V2 Thou 
arte alle redy a deuyll like to us. 1526 Tisdale Rom. iii. 
9 We have all redy proved. 154* Klyot Image Gcrot. 96 
Anymore quietnesse, than I haue all readie. 1611 Bible 
F.ccles. i. 10 It hath beene already of olde time. 1623 
Hfming & Con on. 1. in Shahs. Cent. Praise 145 These Playet 
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have had their triall alreadie. i7iijSielle Sped. No. 140 
T 2 ,1 have lost so much time already, j860 Tyndall Glae. i. 
§25.177 The sunbeams had already fallco upon the mountain. 

• Sometimes united by a hyphen to participles. 
1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. xi. 92 The first dim rudiments 

and already-budding germs of a nobler F.ra. 1862 H. Spen¬ 
cer First Prbtc. 11. ix. § 77 (1875* 23: Already-fractured 
portions of the Earth's crust. 

t Alri'ght, adv. Obs. 2-3 alriht, alrihtes. [f. 
All adv. wholly, quite + rifitc Right.] Just, exactly. 

ext 75 Lamb. Horn. 133 Alrihtes swa abe [>e wise teolie 
. . ntme 3 ^eme of twam pingen. c 1230 Ancr. R. 92 And 
alriht so of pc odre witlcs. 

t Als, adv. and cottj. Obs .; also alse, alec, alls. 
[An in termed, form between the fuller al-swa, Also 
and the modern As. Chiefly northern, though also 
in Wyclif, etc ] Used especially as:— 

1 . = Also, in its present sense, q.v. 

2 . = As, antecedent, with following ot: Als long</<. 

3 . (In early times'= As, relative or conjunctive, 
with antecedent also, alse, als: Also old als 1 . 

Alsa, obs. form of Also. 

Alsatia(T*ls?iJ'a'. [L. form of Eh sas:, i.e. foreign 
settlement, Fr. Alsace.] 

1 . A province west of the middle Rhine, which 
has formed a ‘debatable ground* l>etween France 
and Germany, whence, 

2 . Cant name for the precinct of White Friars in 
London, formerly a sanctuary for debtors and law¬ 
breakers ; hence, an asylum for criminals. 

1688 SiiADu ell 1 tit It ■ The Squire uf Al^tia. 1822 bum 
Nigel xvi- > 18781 204 I’he lawless and turbulent society of 
Alsalia. 1865 Daily Pet. 22 Dec.4/6 The two countries are 
so closely allied that one cannot possibly be turned into an 
Alsatia for the criminals of the other. 

Alsatian (alsf-i jian), a. and sb. [f. prec. + -an.] 
A. adj. Of or belonging to Alsatia. B. sb. An 
inhabitant of Alsatia; a debtor or criminal iu 
sanctuary. 

1691 Iaitwui. Brief Ret. I1S57 II. 25g The bencher- of 
the Inner Temple, having gi\cn orders for bricking up 
their little gate leading into Whitefrjers.. the Aleutians 
came and pull’d it down. 1704 Gentl. Instr. *173?' 431 1D.1 
Here he struck up with -.harpers, *.<ourers, ami Alsatians. 
1822 Scott Nigel xvii. 118781 209 The true Alsatian bully, 
t Alsau’f, adv. Obs. [phrase*all safe, quite 
safe.] Without fail. 

1297 R. tii.ouc. 391 pc kyng -. Ld hym aKauf to liym 1 ' 
< ilouecstre wende. 

t| Al segno (al sc*ny<j . /hr. Mn>. [it.. to the 
sign or mark.] A direction to the pcrlormer to go 
back to the place marked N, and rejicat the music 
from that point. 

Alsene, variant of Ki.son, Obs. or dial., awl. 
a 1300 W. in. IiIBLFSwoki 11 in Wright IW. 150 Trade subi- 
loHit. a bore of an alsene. 

Alsike V a-Rik). [Named from A Is ihe near l r p- 
sala in Sweden, mentioned by J.iimaais as a habitat 
of this plant.] A species of clover, Trijolium 
hybridttni. 

1852 I.wv.son leg. Prod. Scott. 68 Trifolium hybrid mu is 
now well known a* Alsike Clover. 1881 Daily Nr.os 17 
Sept. 34 Need-market' Alsike, white, and trefoil continue 
exceedingly steady. 

Alsinacecms 'a-lsin^'JW\ a. Hot. [f. L. alsinc 
chickweed ^1. Gr. akvlvi} an unidentified plant)+ 

* a CK0U>b ] Allied to, or resembling the chickwecd. 
1835 Bindley Introd. hot. 1. ii. ed. 2> 141 The alsinaccous 

[corolla] has short distant [claws]. 1854 Hooktr Himalayan 
f mis. ll.xxii. 137 The tufted aRinaccous one. 1879 AW. 
Soc. Lex., Alsinaeeons , Having a jk>K pctaloiis corolla with 
intervals between the petals. 

Alsnesien, early f. Asnksk, v, Obs. to pierce. 
Also 'p-lsflH, adv. Forms: 1 all swa, 

al swa, ^WS. eall sw d, eal swa , 2 alswa. /forth. 
3-7 alswa, 5 allswa, alsswa, 5-6 alsway, 5-7 al- 
sua, alsuay, 4-6 alsa. South. 2-3 al swo, 3 5 al 
so, 5-7 all so, 4- also. Contr. ^north. and midi.) 
4 alse, (alee), 3 7 als, (6 alls), [comb, of All = 
altogether, wholly + So (OF. al + s 7 iuf). Cf. Ger. 
also, Du. ahoo. Orig. an emphasized expansion of 
so (cf. aidhough, all one, all the same, al-logcther), 
and used in all the historical senses of So, demon¬ 
strative, antecedent, and relative. It was, first as 
a relative, and then as antecedent, shortened 
through alse (< asc), als, to As, which now always 
fnlfils the relative function, and shares with the 
original so the antecedent function ; thus, as good 
as this, not so good as that. As a demonstrative, 
its force has l>cen weakened from wholly so, just 
so, through in the same way, likewise, to eke, loo . 
For this weakened sense there was in the 15th c. 
a tendency, developed in the north into an esta¬ 
blished usage, to employ the weakened form alse, 
als, but this has been resisted in standard English, 
where the full also is retained in this, now the only 
current sense. Not common in 16th c.; Shaks., ac¬ 
cording to Schmidt, has it only 22 times. See As.] 
A. Demonstrative. 

11 - Wholly so, or quite so ; just, or even so; in 
this or that very manner, even thus. Obs. 
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.< 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 109 ALwo ure hclende is almihtin 
od, and nis non o$er bute he. c 12*0 Hall Meid. 13 Alswa 
e5 meidenhad meidenes cwike flesch wi 3 utc wemmunge 
halt, c :aio Ancr. R. 24 Et alle be o^re tiden, also biginnen 
& also entfcn. c 1305 Judas in A*. E.Poems (1862) ixx Also 
he endede his lyfe. c 142s Wyntoun Cron. lit. hi. no Hys 
Land callyd was Hunia, Hunys his Men was callyd alsux 
12. In the very manner of something else; in like 
manner, in the same way, likewise, similarly (pass¬ 
ing in later times into 3). Obs. 

C 117s Lamb. Horn. 5 A 1 fat folc code far ford to proces¬ 
sion .. and in al swa. 1297 R. Glouc. 31? An byleuede hym 
her ai nyjt, & al hys ost al so. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 474 I ak 
fou Jjanne my gode stede .. & eke my scheld al-so. 0 1400 
Apot. for Loll. 29 And so it semeth al so to me. c* 4*5 
Wyntoun Cron. ix. xiv. 82 And uj>ir Gentillis .. Of his Kyn 
and his House alswa. 1418 in Heath Grocers Comp . 5 Alsoe 
the cres-table on the seide north syde of the halle was maad 
and layd on. 1513 Wriothesley Citron. (1875' I. 8 this 
yeare allso..Te Deum was sungen. X535 Coverdale job 
li. 1 When the scruauntes of God came « stode before the 
Lorde, Sathan came also amonge them, and stode before him. 
1611 Bible Mark L 38 Let vs goe into y‘ next townes, that 
I may preach there also. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 55 f 5 
Some Forces are also posted at Taloir. 

3 . As a further point, item, or circumstance tend¬ 
ing in the same direction ; further, in addition, be¬ 
sides, as well, too j taking the place of OE. car, 
Eke. 

+ a. in form ah. Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. Ex. 867 Dat bird he folded als to 5 an. X330 
R. Brunne Citron. 218 And Sir Hugh Bigote als with fc eric 
fled he. r 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. 13 .1377 pe bourj wat* so brod 
& so bigge alee. 135a Mtsor Poems 4 Tharc was crakked 
many a crowne Of wild Scottes, and alls of tame. CX385 
Chaucer Frank/. T. 87oThe sorwc of Dorigen he tolde hym 
als 1 ;’. r. alse). 1470 Haroing Citron, xxxi, Sixe temples he 
made, in Cambre Cc Logres als. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. ix. 18 Als 
Una earnd her traveill to renew. <"1603 James 1 Chorus 
Pen. in Farr’s S. P. 3 With viols, gitterne, cistiers als. 164a 

H. More Song of Soul hi. App. liv, Als sec whose lovely 
friendship you decline. 
ft. in form also (northern a/szva). 

[1382WYCUF John viit. X9 If }e wisten me.perauenture and 
;e schulden wite my father.) 1388 ibid ., Je schulden knowe 
also my fadir {15*6 Tinoale, Ye shuld have knowen my 
father also), c 1460 TcrvncUy Myst . 186 Oure lantarnes take 
with us als way. 1570 Ascham Scholem. 1. (Arb. 1 49 By his 
father and mothers also consent. 158* 8 Hist. James } / 
{1804*87 They not only re lax t him, bot alswa my Lord Meries. 
1588 A. King Canisius Catcch. 37 Grante me alsua,o heauen- 
lie father, thy grace. 1597 Smaks. 2 lien. II ', n. iv. 459 
in Words onely, but in Woes also. i6xx Bible: John xu. i 3 
For this cause the people also met him. c 1720 Prior 
Ballad s t With ekes and alsos tack thy strain. 1849 Mac¬ 
aulay Hist. Eng. II. 213 The declaration of Charles dis- 
pensed only with penal laws. The declaration of James 
dispensed also with all religious tests. 1857 Blcrle Ctvihs. 
i. 2 Great attention has been paid to the history of legislation, 
also to that of religion. Ibid. I. vii. 374 The opposition was 
not only futile, but it was also injurious. 

B. Antecedent or correlative, with rel. so, also, 
alse, als, as. Obs., represented by As, So, q.v. 

f 1. In the very way jn which something is done); 
so, as. Obs. . . 

c 1250 Gen. Sf F,x. 3436 Als he redde, al-so gan it ben. 1256 
Prod. Henry III , Al swo al se hit is biforen iseid. 

+ 2 . In the same degree (in which some other at¬ 
tribute is); so, as. Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. <v Ex. 1238 Al-so fer so a boje mai ten. c 1320 
Scuyn Sages ( W.) 569 Al so sone so he mighte. 1393 Langl. 

P. PI. C. xxtt. 440 Trauailep.. for a tretour al-so sore As for 
a trewe tydy man. r 1410 N. Love Bonaventura's Mirr. 
(Gibbs MS.) xl. 88 Also mykyll as pow may. 

C. Relative and conjunctive. (In this use a/rwd, 
also took the place of OE. swd, and was very early 
weakened to alse, ah, As, q.v.) 

+ 1 . In what manner, in the way that (a thing is 
done); as. Obs. + 2 . To what extent, in the de¬ 
gree that (an attribute is); as. Obs. 

c 1175 Cotton Horn. 217 ALwo sanctus augustinus cweS. 
i *05 Lay am, 468 To libben al swa pat wilde swin 11250 al 
so pc wilde swin). Ibid. 69 Al swa boc speked 1 1250 as pe 
bokes speke]. 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 47S Al-so he mistake, also 
he schet. a X300 Floriz St Bl. 802 A kinedom Also long and 
also brod Also cure jet pi fader ibod. \e 1350 in Dorn. A rch. 

11 . 31 When it was wrought als it sould be. 1458 Ibid. III. 
42 Werkemen als wise as they coude fynde any.) 

+ 3 . with subjimet. As though, as if. Obs. 
a 1300 Floriz * Bl. 326 Ber wip pe souare and schauntillun 
Also pu w crc a gud Mascun. c 1410 N. Love Bonaventura's 
Mirr , (Gibbs MS.)xxxix. 86, I haue ouercome pe world Alse 
who seyth And so schulle je. 

+ Alsoon, adv. Obs.\ also alsone, alsoone. 

[ * als soon, i. e. as soon, which is the modern form 
in sense 1; sense 2 is quite obs.] See also As soon. 

1 . Followed by as: As soon. Cf. Fr. aussitdt qttc. 
*375 Barbour Bruce x. 368 Alsoyn As this dcuisit wcs. 

1434 Test. Ebor. 11 . 41 Alson as y * saule be out of y* boddy. 
1570 Spenser Shep.Cal. July, Alsoone may shepheard cly tribe 
to skye .. As Goteheard prowd. 

2 . absol. As soon as possible, at once, immediately. 
(Fr. aussitdt.) 

a 1 300 Cursor M. 339 He .. said wit word, and als son All 
his comament was don. 1340 Hampoee Pr. Consc. 4624 pe 
grete dome sal noght be aftir alsone. 1375 Barbour Bruce v, 
574 lames of doujjlas.. The presoners has tane alsone. <1420 
Sir Amadaec lvii. (1842) 50 Alsone his lord he metes, 

fAlsti’te, alsti’t, adv. Obs . north, [-ah 
tile ** as quick: see The.] See also As-tite. 

1 . Followed by as: As quick, as soon. 


1340 Hampolc Pr. Consc. 6460 AL tyte als pc last dome es 
gyven. 

2 . absol.: As quick as possible, immediately, at 
once. Cf. Alsoon. 

c 1325 E. E. Alia. P. B. 1099 What-so he towched also-tyd 
tourned to hele. Ibid. B. 64 Now tume I peder als-tyd. 
1375 Barbour Bruce v. 80 That we may haf don als-tit. 
<■1400 Destr. Troy xxvm. 11693 Antenor alstite amet to 
speike. c 1420 Sir A madace Ivi, Go, Hasteli and alstite. 

Alstonite (p’lsUnait). Min. [f. Alston in Cum¬ 
berland, where found.] A double carbonate of 
lime and baryta, crystallizing in the prismatic or 
orthorhombic system; Dana prefers the name 
Buomlite given by Thomson, 
t Alswi tli(e, alswy*th(e, adv. Obs. [=aA 
sunth{e, as quickly: see SWITHE, and cf. ah/itc.'] 

1 . Followed byrxj; As fast, as quickly, as soon. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 489 Alsuipc als he was made. 

2 . absol. As fast as possible, with all speed, im¬ 
mediately. Cf. Alsoon. 

*375 Barbour Bruce vni. 153 His ansuer he tald alswith. 
c 1440 Morte Arth, 29 There the knight is dede as swithe. 
1501 Douglas Falicc of Hon. 1. lxvii. (1787) 31 Alswyth Do 
write the sentence. 

f Alt 1 . Obs. [a. 16th c. Fr. alte ; or modification 
of the earlier Alto after Fr.] A halt; only in phr. 
to make alt (Fr . faire alle). 

16*3 Bingham Xenophon 61 Cherisophus, that at other times 
vpon the reccit of such messages made vsually Alt, made 
j not Alt then. 1664 S. Clarke Tamerlane 44 The Sultan 
made divers Alts with four thousand horse. 

Alt- (*elt). Mus. [a. Pr. a//:—L. ahum high ] 
High tone (of voice or instrument); spec, in the 
phr. In alt: in the octave above the treble stave 
beginning with G. 

1535 Stewart Cron . Scot l, 1 1 . 627 Mony trumpet into 
sindrie tune, Sum into bas, and sum in alt abone. 1674 
I’laykoro Skill cf Mus. 1. i. 3 Those above E la are called 
Notes in Alt. 1719 D’Urfey Pills (1872) I. 52 In soaring 
Alts his grand ambition show, a X794 Colman Mus. Lady 1. 
D.) Your ladyship’s absolutely in alt. .. Yes, in alt: give me 
leave to tell your ladyship, that you have raised your voice a 
full octave higher. 1845 Carlyle Cronnvell 11871 IV. 60 
Voice risen somewhat into Alt. 1864 Browning Youth 
Art in Dram . Pers. 155 As I shook upon L in alt. 

b. fig. In alt: in an exalted or excited frame of 
mind: of * high-flying ’ views. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa V. 145 The fair fugitive was all 
in alt. 1784 Ettrop. Mag. V. 425, I know you to be in alt, 

| as to your religion. 

Altaian arlt?ian\ a. and sb. [a. Fr. altaicn 
f. Altai (mountains in Asia): sec -an.] A term 
applied by Castrcn to the peoples and languages 
lying between the Altai Mountains and Arctic 
I Ocean; called by some ethnologists Ugro-linnish. 

1 1874 tr. PescheTs Races of Man. (1876) 377 This group of 

nations which Castrcn has named Altaians is closely allied 
to the Eastern and Southern Asiatics. 

Altaic (&lu 7 -ik), a. [ad. Fr. altaique, f. as prec.: 
see -10.] = prec. 

1850 Latham Par. Man. 15 The term Altaic is taken from 
the Altai mountains in Central Asia. 

Altaite (adt^oit). Min. [f. Altai mountains, 
in Asia + -ite.] A mineral analogous to Hessite, 
a tellurid either of silver, or of lead and silver. 

1 Altaltissimo (altaltisim^). [It., redupl. 
comp, of alto high + altissimo highest.] The very 
highest summit. 

1855 Browning Piet. Flor. in Men <y Worn. II. 47 The Bell- 
tower’s altaltissimo. 

Altar p’ltaA Forms: 1 altar, 1-6 alter, 3-6 
auter, 3-7 auller, 4 altere, awtiere, awteer, 4-5 
awtier, 4 6 awter, autere, 5 autir, auuter, 
awtare, (nawtyr , 5-6 aughter, 6 autre, awlter, 
alterr(e, -are, aultar, 6-7 altar, [a. L. altdre , pi. 
altdri-a, prol). orig. a * high place, f. a/Fus high. 
With OE. altar, cf. OS., OHG. and ON. altari, 
alteri, OFris. altare, alter. Side by side with the O E. 
form, the OFr. auter (earlier autier, aultter , altier 
L. altdre) was adopted a 1300, and both forms, 
with many intermediate ones, continued to 16th c., 

! when the spelling altar, after L., prevailed.] 

1 . A block, pile, table, stand, or other raised 
structure, with a plane top, on which to place or 
sacrifice offerings to a deity. 

c xooo /Elpric Matt. v. 23 Laet \>xr bine lac beforan ham 
a)tare \v.r. wefode, Lindisf G. wished, Ilatt. vveofede). 
c uoo Trin. Coll. Horn, 135 De holi man sah be hej engel 
atte alteres ende. rtiso Gcn.fi Ex. 1325 Ysaac was Ieid 
Sat auter on. 1366 Maundev. iii. 16 There is an Awtier ut>on 
hisToumbe. X393 Gower Conf III. 250 From under thalter 
sodeinly An hideous serpent openly Cam out. «S 3 S C° V , K . I (' 
dale Ex. xxxviii. 1 The altare of burnt offrynges. Ibid. 
1 Macc. iv. 49 The auker of incense. 1611 Bible Gen. vm. 
20 And Noah builded an Altar vnto the Lord. 1667 Milton 
P. L. xi. 323 So many grateful Altars I would reare Of grassie 
Terfc. 1772 Pennant Tours in Scot/. (1774)180 An altar 
for sacrifices to the immortal gods, 18*1 Byron Cain 1. i, 
I will build no more altars. 

b .fig. with reference to the uses, customs, dedica¬ 
tion, or peculiar sanctity of the altar. 

1401 Pot. Poems (1859) II. 42 Datan and Abiron..with 
newe senceres ensencen the auters of synne. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia 1. 82 Where thoughts be the temple, sight is an 
aultar, x6oi Shaks. Tvcel. X. v. i. 116 You vnciuril Ladie 


To whose ingrate, and vnauapicious Altars My soulc the 
faithfull’st offrings haue breath’d out. 1635 Howell Lett. 
(1650) II. 41 Farewell my dear Tom.. Yours to the altar, 

J. H. 1775 BurkeJ/. Cone. Amer. Wks. III.94 Thcstones 
which construct the sacred altar of peace. 1857 Heavysege 
Saul (1869) 381 The stars shall sooner fall Each from it* 
sacred altar in the heavens, 

2 . In those Christian Churches which celebrate 
the eucharist or communion service as a sacrifice, 
the raised structure consecrated to this celebration. 
(High Altar, the chief altar in a cathedral or church.) 
c 1200 Ormin xo6x Att te minnstredure wass An allterr b^r 
wibbutenn. CX340 Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt . 593 He herknej his 
masse, Offrcd & honoured at \>c heje auter. 136 6 Maundev. 
x. xi2 A gret Awteer of a faire Chirche. a 14*0 Occleve 
De Reg. Princ. 381, I in the sacrament Of the aute're fully 
bcleve. c 1440 Gesta Rom . 261 The body of Crist liyng vpon 
the awter. ai 500 Xotuinale in Wright Voc. 2302 Hoc 
altare , a nawtyr. 1553 87 Foxe A. < 5 ' A/. 1 .456/2 Priests to 
oflfren in the auter thy flesh and thy blood. 1692 Washing¬ 
ton tr. Miltons Def. Pop. ii. (1851) 68 He compell'd them 
to set up Altars, which all Protestants abhor. 1826 Scott 
lPoodst. (1832) 175 The high altar had been removed. 

b. As applied to the ‘holy table’ of the English 
Prayer-book, which occupies the place of the altars 
removed after the Reformation. 

(In the Prayer Book of 1549 attar occurs side by side with 
'God’s board, lord’s table, Holy table,’ the two latter 
of which at length displaced it in authoritative use (exc. in 
the Coronation Service.'. The word was the subject of much 
controversy in 17th c. In common parlance it is now used 
to a great extent indifferently with ‘Communion-table '(Lord’s 
table, Holy table sometimes literally, sometimes figuratively; 
but controversially, one or the other is used according to the 
doctrine of the Eucharist held or sought to be emphasized.] 
1549 1st Prayer Bk. Ed'w. PI (1852) 298 These wordes be¬ 
fore rehersed are to be saied, turning still to the Altar, with- 
out any eleuacion or shewing the sacrament to the people. 
(Also called p. 266 Lord's Table , p. 302 God's Board , and 
. 273 Holy Table. \ 1625 Laud Diary Wks. (1853) III. x8i, 

returned and offered them Jthe regalia] solemnly at the 
altar in the name of the king. a 1626 Bp. Andrewes 
Ans?v. Cdt. Perron 6 The Holy Eucharist being considered 
as a Sacrifice, the same is fitly called an altar: which again 
is as fitly called a Table, the Eucharist being considered as 
a Sacrament. 1635 Breketon Trav, <1844) 82 It was not to 
be accounted an altar but the communion-table. 1637(14 
June) Laud Sp. in Star.Ch. 54 The placing of the Holy 
Table Altarwise (since they will needs call it sob a 1638 
M ede Wks. 11. 386 \Marg. title] Of the name Altar anciently 
given to the Holy Tabic, 1641 Ld. Brooke Episc. 18 Placing 
the Communion Table Altar-wLe, Railing it in, Bowing to 
it, etc. 1641-74 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1.1.(1843)39/1 (anno 
1635] Those Disputes brought in new words, and terms (Altar, 
Adoration, and Genuflexion, and other expressions^. 1660 
Stilljngfleet Irenicum 1. ii. (1662)66 The Altar, as they 
metaphorically called the Communion-Table. 174a Bailey 
Diet, s.v., The Christians call the Communion Table their 
Altar, because they offer up thereon a Sacrifice of Thanks- 
giving, in Memory of the Death and Passion of lesus Christ. 
1791 Boswell Johnson( 1831) 1 .484 Wewent andlookcdat the 
cliurch..and walked up to the altar. 1831 Eng. Coron. 
Service, Then the Archbishop takes the sword from off the 
altar, and .. saith Receive this kingly sword brought now 
from the altar of God. 1883 Daily Xews 2 7 Mar. 7/2 Dis¬ 
turbing the congregation of St. Paul’s Cathedral .. [andl 
breaking certain ornaments on the altar. 

c. In phr. ‘to lead a bride to the altar' as the 
place at which the marriage service in a church is 
concluded ; whence * hymeneal altar.’ 

1820 Combe (Dr. Syntax) Consolation vi. 236 The indis¬ 
soluble tie Which hallow'd Altars sanctify, a 184a Tenny¬ 
son Lord of Burl, ix Leads her to the village altar. 1883 
Daily Xnvs 9 Mar. 3/2 Mr. — is about to lead to the hy¬ 
meneal altar a charming young lady now resident in Paris. 

3 . fig. A place consecrated to devotional observ¬ 
ances. Family altar \ the place or scene of family 
devotions. 

1693 O. Heywood (title) The Family Altar, erected to the 
honour of the Eternal God, 

4 . A metrical address or dedication, fancifully 
written or printed in the form of an altar, arch. 

1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 120 As for Altars and Pyra. 
mids in Poetry, he has outdone all Men. 1682 Dryokn 
Mac Fleckn. 206 Some peaceful province in Acrostic land, 
Where thou may'st wings display, and altars raise. 

6 . A southern constellation, also called Ara. 

1556 Recorde Cast. Knoivl. 270 Ynder the Scorpions tayle, 
standeth the Altar. x868 Lockyer Heavens ted. 3) 334 The 
Altar and the Southern I’riangle .. bring us back to Argo. 
B. Altar- in comb. I. General syntactic relations. 

1 . objective gen. with n. of agent or action, as 
a/tar-adorer, - building, ■:xoorship . 

1641 in Rushw. Hist. Colt. in. (1692) I. 553 A notable Ar- 
mi man and an Altar-adorer. 1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 
iv. 231 Cold Formality, and AltarAVorship. 1831 Carlyle 
Sart. Rex. hi. iii. 256 Were this an altar-building time. 

2 . instr. & locative with pa. pple., as altar-vcnved. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (18x1) II. 72 Some new breach 

of an altar-vowed duty. 

3 . allrib. Of or belonging to an altar or its appur¬ 
tenances, as altar‘Cross, - pile , - place, - side , -top ; 
Altar-cloth, -piece, -stone ; and most of those 
in II. 

1816 Byron Darkness 58 The dying embers of an a tar- 
place. 187X F. T. Palcrave Lyr. Poems 34 From the altar, 
ton Strewing her golden hair with ashes hoar. 

4 . attrib. Of or connected with the use of an altar, 
as altar'boy , -god, - servant , - service; altar-bread, 

-thane. . 

1552-5 Latimer Serm. $ Rem. (1845) 260 Their white idol 
(I should have said their altar-god>. 1610 Healey^/. Aug., 
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City of God 281 The altar-scrvant, or sacrificer. 1772 Hist. 
Friar Gerund. 1 .150 Idiots who are not fit to be made altar* 
boys. 

II. Special combinations (with quotations in 
alphabetical order). Altar-bread, the bread used 
in celebrating the Communion ; altar-fire, the fire 
on an altar. Jig. religious rite; altar-front, -frontal, 
-facing, a movable frame, or a hanging of silk, etc., 
placed in front of an altar, th eanlcfendium ; altar - 
plate, the plate used in the communion service; 
altar-pyx, a pyx or box for holding the consecrated 
elements; altar-rails, the rails separating the sacra- 
rium from the rest of the chancel; altar-screen, the 
reredos wall or screen at the back of a (church-) 
altar; altar-slab, the slab forming the top of an 
altar; altar-stair, a flight of steps ascending to an 
altar; altar-stead, the place where an altar stands; 
altar-step, a step ascending to an altar; altar- 
table ( = altar-slab); + altar-thane, the priest 
serving an altar, a mass-priest; altar-tomb, a raised 
monument resembling a solid altar; altar-ways 
( = Altarwise). 

1849 Rock Ch. Fathers 1 . ii. 144 Wltar-Bread was un¬ 
leavened. Ibid. 149 Irons for baking * Altar-breads. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. xli. 3 Mounts the heavenward 'altar- 
fire. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. III. xxxvii. 129 To Dantel 
the words Father, Mother had the 'altar-fire in them. 1566 
in Eng, Ch. Furn.i 1866) 56 Item an 'altar ffront sold to 
Sir Richard thoryld. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. m. 

80 A beautiful silver 'altar-front. 1859 Gullick & 1 imbs 
Paint. 308 A more important class of panel picture—viz. the 
'altar-frontals or antependia . These 'altar-facings were 
moveable. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng, 1 - 11 . it. xiii, The dese¬ 
cration of the abbey-chapels and 'altar-plate, a 1683 Old¬ 
ham Wks. 1697, 79 (Jod.) Yon *altar-pyx of gold is the 
abode, And safe repository of their god. i860 W. Clark 
Vac. Tour 53 An aged priest, standing within the 'altar rails. 
1866 Peacock Eng. Ch. Furn. 21 The 'altar-slabs thus used 
as fire-backs and bridges. 1856 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh 
tv. 802 The topmost 'altar-stair. 1868 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1. 94 Hung up as relics nigh the 'altar-stead. 1846 
Keblr Lyra innoc. (1873) 7 With pure heart to fall Before 
His 'Altar-step. 1566 in Eng, Ch. Furn. (1866* 42 On 'alter 
table broken by Mr. Vycar. 1769 Gray Let. in lVhs. (1775) 
368 There is an 'altar-tomb of one of them dated 1577. 1879 
G. Scon Lect. Archit. 1 .180 The marble 'altar-tomb of Queen 
Eleanor. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., * Altar-thane in our 
ancient law'-books, denotes a priest or parson of a parish. 
1641 in Burton Diary { 1828I III. 89 Caused the Communion- 
Table .. to be removed, and set 'altar-ways. 

Altarage (p'lured^). Also 5 awterage. [a. 
OFr. auteragCy autelage\ see Altar and -age.] 

1 . The revenue arising from oblations at an altar. 

1478 Paston Lett. 8x9 III. 232 The parson had all the 

awterage and oder profytes, 1661 J. STE.vut.ss Procurations, 
etc. to8 Altaragies, that is, offerings made upon the Altar. 
1778 T. Bateman A gist m. Tithe ed. 2*83 The Vicar, .is 
excluded from every Tithe—Altarage and Emolument. 

2 . A fund or provision for the maintenance of an 
altar and a priest to say masses thereat. 

1634-46 J. Row (father) Hist. Kirk (1842^ 27 That all 
formerlic pertaining to freirs, preists, monks, altarages, etc., 
be employed for schools. 1851 Orig. Paroch. Scot. 1 . 461 
Between 1329 and 1371 John Spottiswood.. founded an 
altarage in this church. 

Altar-cloth. [Altar- 3.] prop. The linen 
cloth used at the Communion or the Mass ; but fre¬ 
quently applied to the silk frontal and super-frontal. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 His alter eloS is great and sole. 
c 1440 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk ., B. P. iil (1879) 71 Awterclath 
or towel, or any other anotirment. a 1500 Nominate jn 
Wright Voc. 231/1 Hoc lurthium , a nawtyr-cloth. 15*2 in 
Bury Wills 117, I bequethe to Fryers of Babbewell an 
aughter clothe of diaper. 1641 Milton Ch. Discip. it. (1851) 
47 Rich Coaps, gorgeous Altar-clothes. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
flours w. Myst. (cd. 2) l. 222 He covers his table with an 
4 altar-cloth.* 

Altared (g-ltaid), ppl. a. [f. Altar 4- -ed.] a. 
Furnished or honoured with an altar, b. Treated 
as an altar. 

1641 A rutin. Nunnery 6 The east end, where the altered 
table stood. 1652 in Bcnlcrwe's Thcophila Prcf., Altar'd Theo* 
phil, 1 ncenst with sweet obedience. 

tATtarer. Obs. In 5 auterer. [f. Altar + -erI; 
cf. waggoner.'] One who ministers at an altar. 

1413 Lydg. Pytgr. Sowle l 5.(1859) 1 ,1 sawe also the Auterer, 
that clepyd is dame prayer. 

+Alta*rian, a. Obs. rare~ x . [f. Altar 4 --Iax.] 
Of, or connected with, an altar. 

1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. in Our Papall misleaders 
and AUarian innovators. 

Altarist (p'ltorist). [a. Fr. altariste late L. 
altarista.] (See quot.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Altarist properly denotes the 
vicar of a church. 1882 W. H enderson Process. Feel. Sarum 
Pref. 10 Altarists had to see that everything necessary for 
the service of the altars was ready for the priest. 

Altarless (§*1 tajles), a. poet. [f. Altar 4- -LESS.] 
Without any altar. 

1878 B. Taylor Dcnkalion u. iv. 78 Go, altarless yet wor¬ 
shipped I 

Altarlet(9-luilet). [f. Altar 4- -let.] A small 
altar. 


1829 Southey All for Loze Wks. VI 1 . 281 Of how small 
dimensions.. may better he collected from the measure of 
the altarlet itself. 

Altar-piece. [Altar- 3.] A painting or 
sculpture placed behind and over an altar; a reredos. 


1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 127 The altar-piece of St. 

M iehael being of Mosaic. 1762 H. W alpole Vertue s A need. 
Paint. (1786)1. 81 A much admired work of Mabuse was an 
altar-pieee at Middleburgh. 1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint . 

305 Altar-pieces were originally portable. 

ATtar-stone. [Altar- 3.] A stone forming 
part of an altar; especially, the slab forming the top 
or table; the super-altar; also (in K. C. Ch.) a 
portable slab used by priests when mass is said 
at * stations.’ 

01325 Carnr de L. 41 At Canlyrbury at the awterston, 
Wher many myraclys are idon. 1566 in Eng. Ch. Furn. 
(1866) 37'Die aulter stones—Broken in peces by the abmic 
named church warden*. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 11. xxiv, 
Murder done Even on the sacred altar-stone I 1870 Bryan i 
Homer 1 . 11. 50 A frightful serpent From beneath the aha;- 
stone Caine swiftly gliding. 

Altarwise Q*ltAiwai2\flt/v. [f.A ltar 4- Wise ] 
After the manner of an altar; in the position of an 
altar in a church. 

1562 in Strype Kef (1824' 1 .1. xxvii. 47sThat the tabic 
from henceforth stand no more altarwise. 1637 1 >aud Sp. in 
Star-Ch. (T.) The holy table ought to stand at the upper 
end of the quire, north or south, or altarwise. [See also 
Altar 2 b.) 1607 Dkvukm Virgil u8o6> 111 .161 In altar-wise, 
a stately pile they rear. 1859 Masson Milton 1 .629 Fixing 
the communion-table altarwise at the east end of the chancel. 

Altazimuth adt,nrziim»}>). [f. alt. for Al¬ 
titude 4- Azimuth ] An instrument, invented by 
Prof. Airy, for determining the altitude and azimuth 
of a heavenly body. 

i860 Dunmn 11 and hi. Astron. § 49The Greenwich altazi¬ 
muth instrument. 1868 Lockyer F.lcm. Astron. $ 523 1 o 
make an observation with the altazimuth. 1876 Chambers 
Astron. 640 A form of altazimuth mounting for Newtonian 
Reflectors. 

t A'ltel. Obs. rare-', [a. M Fr. a!tel mod .outer) 
altar.] = Altar 2. 

a 1555 Bradford //'(•$. 11 . 3141!).) Hear mass devoutly, 
and take altel holy bread. 

Alter (^ltai),?'. Forms : 4-5 altere, 0 altar, 6-7 
altre, 4- alter, • [a. 14th c. Fr. al/ere-r (l*r. or It. 
alterar ) ad. med.L. altera-re , f. alter other.] 

1 . To make (a thing) otherwise or different in 
some respect ; to make some change in character, 
shape, condition, position, quantity, value, etc. 
without changing the thing itself for another; to 
modify, to change the appearance of. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 1787 Love .. alterid his spirit 
so withynne. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K. vtn. x. (1 495 ^ 
314 Thcouerbodyesof heuen altere and chaunge thyse nether 
thynges. 1509 Fisher Fun. Scrm. Wks. 1876. 304 [ 1 he 
bodyl anone begynneth to putrefye .. The ay re dothe alter 
it. 1596 Shahs. Merck. V. iv. i. 2x9 No power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established. 1605 Camden Kent. 14 1 he 
English-Saxon conquerors altred the tongue. 1691 Lutt- 
reel Brief. Ret. (1857) 11 . 301 Several of the Irish forces 
that intended at first to goc for France, have alter’d their 
minds. 1756 Burke Vind. Sat. Soc. Wks. L 25, I am obliged 
to alter my design. 1833 Lyei.l Princ. Geo I. 111 . 373 I he 
heat which alters the strata. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 
164 Fashion in shoes .. was quite altered after the Crusades. 

2 . intr. (for reft.) To become otherwise, to under¬ 
go some change in character or appearance. 

1590 Greene Mourning Garm. 11616' Pref. 4 Such as alter 
in a moment, win not credit in a moneth. 1611 Bible Dan. 
vi. 12 The law of the Medes and Persians which altereth not. 
1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 154 Human nature..is greatly 
altered for the better. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Lect. 1. 30 Both 
insects and flowers are continually altering in their structure. 

fil trans. To affect mentally; to disturb. Obs. 
(Cf- the dial, to put about.) 

154a Henky VI 11 Dec tar. in Comp/. Scott. 194 We.. suffered 
our selfe to be somewhat altred by his wordes and fayre 
promyscs. 1615 Chapman Odyss. tx. 96 Then began the 
bitter Fate of Jove To alter us unhappy, a 1674 Milton 1 in 
Webster), 1 suppose them.. not a little altered and moved 
inwardly in their minds. 

+ 4 . intr. To administer alterative medicines. Obs. 
1636 Ridcley Pract. Physic 331 Afterwards we must purge, 
alter, and that often. 1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. Compit. xtx. 
764 Some practitioners .. always alter and never Purge. 

Alterability (^Itsrabuliti). [f. Alterable : 
see -BiLiTY. Cf. Fr. a/terabit i/e.) = Altkrableness. 

[Not in Johnson 1755. Todd 1818, Richardson 1836.] 1847 
in Craig. 1851 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 111 . iv. xu. § 10 The 
difference .. is, on the whole, chiefly in this point of alter- 
ability. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 192 Neither to 
Brahma, nor to any part of him, has there ever attached .. 
the least ignorance or alterability. 

Alterable (^Itarab’l), a. [a. Fr. alterable ; see 
Alter and -able.] 

tl. Liable to alter or vary, variable, changeable. 
1526 Frith Disput. Ptirg. 193 His justice and mercy are 
ever one, and not alterable. 1696 Wedderburn Daz'id s 
Test. iv. 28 His peace, his joy .. are indeed moveable and 
very alterable things. 

2 . Capable of being altered or changed. 

>574 Whitgift Def. Answ. ii. Wks. 1851 L 284 Which, 
being external matters and alterable, are to be altered and 
changed. 1630 Prynne Anti-Armin. 114 It is contingent 
and alterable at mans pleasure. 1744 Lo. Lyttelton Sp. 
Scotch Bill Wks. 1776 111 . 5 The laws that concern publick 
right, policy and civil government.. are declared to be alter¬ 
able by Parliament. 1802 Playfair Illustr, Hutton. Ih. 
278 Substances alterable by fire. 1840 Carlylf. Heroes v, 
The manner of it is very alterable : the matter and fact of it 
is not alterable by any power under the sky. 

f 3 . Capable of producing alteration, or change 
of state in something else. Obs. rare. 


1594 Carew tr. Huartes Exam. Wits (1616) 283 There are 
some men whose generatiue facultie is vnable, and not alter¬ 
able for one woman, and yet for another is apt & begetteth 
issue. 

Alterableness (oltarab’lnes). [f. prec.f 
-ness.] The quality of being alterable; capability 
of being altered ; alterability. 

1655 Gouge Comm. Hebr. xii. 27. m. 373 The Apostle giveth 
us to understand .. 1. The alterablenesse of the Law. I but. 

381 The alterablcness of the law is implied in this word, 
remozing. 175s in Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 

Alterably (g-ltarablrt, adv. [f. Alterable+ 
-i.y2 .] In an alterable manner; so as to be capa¬ 
ble of alteration. 

1755 in Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 

t A'lterage. Obs. rare~ x . [f. L .allor a foster- 
father, agent-noun f. al-erc to nourish + -age. ( 1 . 
porterage .] Fostering, rearing. 

1612 Sir J. D.AVtfcS Why In land etc. {1747 180 In Ireland, 
where they pul away al (heir children to Fosterers, the 
potent and rich men celling, the meaner sort buying, the 
alienage of their children. 

t A lterance. Oh. ran-', [f. Alter + -a.nce. 
as if a. Fr. *a Iterance.] Alteration. 

1559 Bp. Scot in Sirype Ann. Kef. 1 . App. x. 27 But makcili 
fourthcr earncste request for alteraunce, yea, for the clear 
abolysshinge of the same. 

Alterant (^ Itorant), a. and sb. [a. Fr. alterant 
pr. pple. of a/terer to Alter.] 

A. adj. Producing alteration or change. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 800 Whether the Body be Alterant, or 
Altered, evermore a Perception preceedeth Operation. 1879 
Whitney Sansk. Gram. 57 The vowels that cause the alter- 
ation of s to $ may be called .. ‘ alterant* vowels. 

B. sb. 

1 . Anything which alters, or changes the state of 
another. 

> 75 ° Leona rdu s’ $ .Miry. Stones 41 Both from the watex 
and the sun, and from extrinsic alterants. 1879 G. Glad 
stone in Cassctr s Techn. Educ. I. 76 Importance of mordant 
consists in their so fixing the colours ..and that of alterant 
in their bringing out or changing the tint, 
t 2 . spec. An alterative medicine. Obs. 

17.. Quincy in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 75 We frequently 
meet with., many of this sort mention'd, as Alterants. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. \ 1756 1 11 . vi. 221 1 hen \ omits, 
Purgatives, and proper Alterants take place. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., Alterants are supposed to exert their power 
chiefly on the humours of the body. 

f ATterate, ppf- a. obs. [ad. late L. alterdt-us 
pa. pple. of alter-dre to Alter.] = Altered. 

<•1450 Hf.nryson Test. Crcs. 195 R-> She was dissimulate 
..And sodainly chaunged and alteratc. 1470 IIakdisg 
Citron, evi, With sickenes he was so alterale lie dyed then. 
1531 F.i.yot Governour 11. tx. 1R.1 His excellent lawes beinge 
stablyshed sliulde never be alcerate. 

+ ATterate, v. Obs. [f. prec., or on analogy of 
vbs. so formed.] A by-form of Alter. 

c 1475 Pol. Poems II. 287 That theyre pover levyng .. 
May be ahratyd unto welth. 1530 Palsgr. 421 1, I alterate, 

1 alter, 1 ehaunge, Je altere. 1549 Chalonek tr. Erasm. 
Morix Enc. T ij b, Those holy men shall be altogether trans- 
formed and alterated. a 1618 Sylvester Myst, Mystene 24 
(1880) 11 . 316 No outward Force.. Can 1 hy drad Lsscnce 
alterate. 1655 Culpepkk Kiverius vu. i. 152 Lxpectorating 
Medicines, and the rest are to be alterated for the same 
reason. 1693 W. Robertson Pkrascol. Gen., To Alter, alter¬ 
ate or change. _ ^ , , , . 

Alteration (§1 tarpon). [a.YT.altcralion (14th 
c.), ad. med.L. alteratibn-cm y i. altera-re to Alter.] 

1 . The action of altering or making some change 
in a thing. 

1482 Monk of Evesham 58 Of these alteracyons of tymes 
.. ther was non ende. 1579 in Heath Grocers Comp. <1869) 
81 A mistrust and great dowte of alteracion of religion. 
1583 A bp. SANnvs Scrm. d8 4 i> 238 To attempt alteration 
and change in the church of God. 1605 Suaks. Lear i. 3 
He's full of alteration. « 1674 Clarendon Hist. heb. 1.J 5 
The inconveniencies that might attend any alteration. 1769 
Bukke State Nat. Wks. iS 4 2 1 . 106 Good men . .take ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunity of such derangement in favour 
of an useful alteration. Mod. The alteration of the house 
was a tedious business. 

2 . A change in ihc character or appearance oi 
anything, viewed as a fact; an altered or changed 

condition. „ 

153* W.Thynne in Animadv. Pref. 24 The contrarieties and 
alteracions founde by the collacion of the one [edition] wtth 
the other. 1606 G. WfooncocKE] Hist. Justine 95 Reioyc- 
ing in this happy alteration. 1667 Milton P. L. tx. .599 Lre 
long 1 might perceave Strange alteration in me. 1796 Morse 
Amer Geog. 11 .5 Any known alterations from this statement 
will be noticed. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 187 Movements of 
elevation or depression which produce permanent alterations 
of level. 

1 3 . A distemper. Obs. 

1621 Burton A nat. Mel. 1. it. 11. iit. (1651)77 Strange meals 
cause notable alterations and distempers. 1653 Urquhart 
Rabelais 1. xxiii, By which medicine he cleansed all the 
alteration and perverse habitude of his hraine. 1663 Butler 
Hudibr. t.i. 575 Death of Great Men, Alterations, Diseases, 
Battels, Inundations. 

t 4 . Music. (See quot.) Obs. 

,597 T. Morley Introd, Mus. 24 The note which is to be 
altered is commonly marked with a pricke of alteration. 1609 
Douland Omithop. Microl. 57 Alteration . . is the doubhng 
of a lesser Note in respect of a greater, or.. it is the doubling 
of the proper value. 

Alterative (^-ltaretiv), a. and sb. [f. late L. 
alterdt - ppl. stem of alterare to Alter, as if ad. L. 
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ALTERNATE. 


*,alterdttvus prob. used in med. or mod.L. Cf. Fr. 
alterati/ -he] A. adj. 

1 . Having the tendency to produce alteration ; esp. 
applied to medicines which alter the processes of 
nutrition, and reduce them to healthy action. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. x. $ 5 (1873) 138 Cannot be re* 
moved bjr medicine alterative. x6ai Burton Anat. Met. 11. 
iy. t. ii, Simples are alterative or purgative. 1775 Johnson 
in />ViWr//xlix.<i847)45i My opinion of alterative medicine 
is not high, but quid tentassc nocebit ? 1855 Garrod Mat. 
Med. ted. 6) 23 Iodine has a powerful alterative action. 

12 . passively, Liable to be changed. Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. , Alterative , changed, or that may 
be changed. 

B. sb . An alterative medicine or treatment. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vtt. xxi. <1495) *39 ^ cur . c 
is with hote alteratiues. i6ai Burton Anat. Met. 11. iv. l i, 
Of alteratiues and Cordials, no man doubts. 1720 Gibson 
Dispens. App. 1. i. <17341 47 Alteratives.. have a power of 
changing the Constitution, without any sensible increase or 
decrease of the natural evacuations. 1807 Ckabbf. Libr. 59 
Here alt'ratives, by slow degrees eontroul The chronic habits 
of the sickly soul. 18.. H. S. Wilson Alpine Asc. ii. 29 
Alterative and excitement are best got in Switzerland. 

+ Altercaiid, ppl- a. Obs. rare- 1 . [?ad. L. al - 
tercant-em pr. pple. of altcrcd-ri (see next) with 
northern ppl. ending.] Disputing ; quarrelsome. 

1330 R. Brunnk Chr on. 314 pe parties wer so fetle altercand 
on ilk side, pat non pc soth couth telle, whedir pcs or werre 
suld tide. 

Altercate (xdtajkt-it, 9'1-). [f. L. at ter cat- ppl. 
stem of altcrai-ri to dispute with another, wrangle, 
f. alter another.] To dispute vehemently, warmly, 
or angrily; to contend in wordy warfare; to 
wrangle. 

^ 1530RALSGR.421, 1 ,1 altercate, 1 moultiply langage or stryve 
inwordes. 1632 Quarles Div. Fancies i. xl, Neverfight Nor 
wrangle more, nor altercate agin. 1778 B. Lincoln in Sparks 
Core. A filer. Rev. 11853' 11 . 241 The hard necessity of alter¬ 
cating with the civil power. 1810 Ann. Reg. 333/2 To alter* 
cate with the Landlady about some threepence or fourpencc. 
1837 Lvttos Athens 1 1. 208 It becomes us not .. to altercate 
on the localities of the battle. 

Altercation (a.ltojkui Jnn,9 l-\ Forms: 4-5 al- 
tercacioun, 4-6 -cion, -eyon, 5 -tyown, altirca- 
cioune, 6 altri-, altrycacion, alterication, 6- 
altercation. [a. Kr. altercation, ad. L. altercation - 
etn, n. of action f. altercd-ri ; sec pruc.] 

1 . The action of disputing in warmth or anger; 
worth* strife, wrangling. 

c 1386 C iiaucer Merck. T. 220 As a’day fallith altercacioun 
It*, r. altercation e] Bitw ixe irendes in dispitesoun. 1480 
Cantos Chron. Eng. ccliii. 327 Therof arose a grete aherca* 
cyon among wryters of this mater pro and contra. 1509 
Barclay Ship oj Footes 1 1570) 2 Not to fall in alterication. 
1541 Pavnill Catiline liv. 77 Cesar & Cato, being at alter¬ 
cation togyther touching the peyn & punishment of the con¬ 
spirators. 1651 Baxter In/. Bapt. 241 A Judicious Reader 
.. looks for Arguments, and loathes altercation. 1773 
Franklin Lett. SVks. 1843 VI. 379, t have an extreme aver¬ 
sion to public altercation on philosophic points. 1856 LI. 
Bond Russia in 16 th C. lntrod. 21 This monopoly.. was a 
pregnant cause of altercation between the two courts. 

b. The conduct of a case in a court of justice by 
means of question and answer. L. altercatio Quint.) 

1779 Johnson A". 0/Prussia Wks. 1787 IV. 553 In the dis¬ 
cussion of causes, altercation must be allow ed ; yet to alter¬ 
cation some limits must be put. There are therefore allowed 
a bill, an answer, a reply, and a rejoinder. 1875 Posts 
Gains iv. <ed. 21 497 An oral pleading or altercation. 

2 . A vehement or angry dispute, a noisy contro¬ 
versy, a wrangle. 

155a Huloet, Aitricadon, R ixa. 1582 N. T. 1 Rheimsl Jude 
9 When Michael.. made altercation for the body of Moyscs. 
1665 Glanmlle Seeps. Set. 74 Which excites men to endless 
bawlings and altercations. 1753 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) II. xxv. 241 An altercation cannot end in your favour. 
1840 Macaulay Clive 42 Stormy altercations at the India 
House and in Parliament. 1856 Miss Mvloch J. Halifax 
293 Which produced a warm altercation among the children. 

Alternative, a. lObs. rare. [f. Altercate + 
-1VE ; cf. alternative.] Characterized by alterca¬ 
tion, full of wrangling. 

1731 Fielding Grub St. Op. Wks. 1784 II. 51 You have 
made additions .. to the altercative or scolding scenes. 1737 
— Tumble-Drum Dick 111. 397 The true altercative, or 
scolding style of the ancients. 

Altered (pdtajd), ppl. a. [f. Alter + -ed.] 

1 . Made otherwise^ changed in some particulars. 
a 1400 Chester Plays 1.6 Not altered in many poyntes from 
the olde fashion. 1549 Combi. Scott, vii. 70 It vas baytht 
altrit in cullour ande in beaulte. 1699 Dryden Pat. <fr Arc. 
1. 562 And gazing there, beheld his alter’d look. 1725 Fope 
Odyss . x. 529 Shame touch'd Eurylochus’s alter'd breast. 
1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Keighb. xviii. 356, I have been 
an altered character ever since I knew you. 1870 Jevons 
Etem. Logic xxvii. 235 We can see the stars in slightly 
altered positions. 

1 2 . Thirsty. (Cf. Fr. alteri * dry, athirst, almost 
dried up/ Cotgr. 1611 ; and see quot. dated 1605 
under Altering ppl.a. 2. In this sense Diez suggests 
a confusion with med.L. arleridlus.) Obs. 

160a Warner A lb. Eng. xu. Ixx. (1612) 295 And here mine 
altred Musethistheame surceaseth topursue. 1653URQUHART 
Rabelais il vii, So altered, and a dry with drinking these 
flat wines, that they did nothing but spit. 

Alterer (p ltaraj). [f. Alter + -erL] He who 
or that which alters. 

1583 Goldinc Calvin on Dent. cxcv. 12 1 4 They themselues 
were the alterers of Gods order. 1683 Salmon Dor. Med. 1. 


115 If it be an alterer only. 1781 Ann. Reg. 368/2 He was 
the alterer of Antony and Cteopalra acted at Drury Lane. 

Altering (odtarig), vbl.sb. [f. Alter + -ing 1 .] 
The action of changing in some respect; alteration. 
(Now mostly gerundial.) 

15*3 Douglas sEneis xm. iii. 39 O how grete mocioun, 
quhat altering vnstabill. 1628 Gaule Practipte The. 107 
The many and strange altcrings and happenings to Men. 
1697 Luttrell Brie/Ret. (1857) IV. 282 Accused of altering 
an exchequer bill from /10 to £ 100. 

Altering (p-ltariq), ppl. a. [f. Alter + -ing 2.] 
1. Changing in some respect: a. Making otherwise; 
b. Becoming otherwise. 

1611 Shaks. IVini. T. iv. iv. 410 Is he not stupid With 
Age, and altring Kheumes? 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 208 Every seventh year [is) conceived to carry some 
altering character with it, either in the temper of body, 
minde, or both. 1856 Frouof. Hist. Eng. 1 .81 The altering 
issue proved the altering nature of the conditions. 

12 . Med. = Alterati ve a. Obs. 

1605 Timme Quersit. ti. iii. 115 It is become hote, and of a 
drying quality.. which L altogether the vertue and facultie 
of an altering medicine. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. vi. 
162 To resist the Fever onelv by .. altering remedies. 1720 
Blair in Phil. Trans. XXXt. 35, t have distributed the 
Plants into such as arc Altering and Evacuating. 

Alterity (alte’riti, 9P. [a. Fr. alteritc , ad. 

med.L. alteritat-em a being otherwise, f. alter other: 
see -ity.] The state of being other or different; 
diversity, ‘otherness/ 

1642 H. More Song 0/ Soul 1. 1. i, Psyche! from thee they 
spring O life of 'l ime, and all Alterity ! 1660 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. 11701 • 377/^ The Maker of all things took Union, and 
Division, and Identity, and Alterity, and Station, and 
Motion to compleat the soul. 1827 Coleridge Table T. 
<18511 45 In the Trinity there is, 1. Ipseity; 2 Alterity; 
3. Community. 1849 — Notes on Shaks. 11 . 295 Outness is 
but.. alterity visually represented. 

Altern (xltaun, pi-; xlcxin, o l-), a. [ad. L. 
al tern-us, every other, one after the other, f. alter 
the other, the second; cf. mod.Fr. alternc.] 

1 . Alternate. 

1644 Rider Her. Oil. itt. xxviii, With altern share We 
Neptune will extol!. 1644 Quarles Slnph. Orac. ix, ’Tis 
hest to be altern ; For mutuall language works a faire con¬ 
clusion. 1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy, When with obliquely 
i soaring bend altern She seems a gixlaess quitting earth again. 

2 . Crystal to/. Exhibiting upper and lower faces 
which correspond in form, but alternate with each 
other in the position of their sides and angles. 

3 . Math. Altern base: in an oblique-angled tri¬ 
angle, the difference or sum of the segments formed 
by a perpendicular falling from the vertex according 
as it cuts the base or base produced. 

1727-51 Ciiambj- ks Cyci. s.v., The true base is either the 
sum of the sides; in which case, the difference of the sides 
is called the altern base : or the true base is the difference 
of the sides ; in which case, the sum of the sides is called the 
altern base. 

4 . quasi-rtr/t'. In turns, one after the other. 

1667 Milton P. L. vii. 348 The greater to have rule by 
Day, The less by Night aherne. 1757 Dyer Fleeced 1807)95 
Which open to the woof, and shut altern. 1792 D. Lloyd 
I'oy. I.i/e 141 Who sang altern Of nature, and accordant 
providence. 

t Altern, v. Obs. [a. OFr. alterne-r, ad. L. 
aUcrnd-re : see Alternate a.] = Alternate v. 

1447 Bokenham Lyvys 0/Seyntys 48 F.ftsonys she low.. 
And aftyr wept ageyn .. SheaUe[r]nyd the tyme mervelously. 
1811 Fernandez Sp. Diet., Aiternar, to altern. 

Alternacy (xlt 5 *jnasi, 9I-). J Obs. [f. Alter¬ 
nate; see -acy.] Alternate condition ; altemate- 
ness ; alternation. 

1731 Hales Stat. Ess. 1 . 122 As any liauor in a thermometer 
rises and falls with the aiternacies of heat and cold. 178a 
Gilpin Obset-v. II ye (17891 22 A kind of alternacy takes place: 
what is, this year, a thicket; may, the next, be an open 
grove. 1795 H. Walpole Corr. (18371 III. 467 The softening 
alternacy of vowels and consonants. 

+ Alte'rnal, A. Obs. rare. [f. L. altem-ns: see 
Altern and -al I. 3.] = Alternate a. 

1571 T. N[ewton] Lemnie's Touchst. Complex . (1633)91 
That thing that lackes ahernall rest, continue cannot long. 
1611 Florio, Vieissitudinale , according to an ahernall or 
enterchangcable course. [Not in J.; but in Todd, etc .1 

t Alte*rnally, adv. Obs. rare “ l . [f. prec. + 

-ly2.] = Alternately. 

1627 May Lucan iv. 7 Their men obey’d Altemally both 
Generales commands. [Not in Johnson; but in Todd, etc.) 
Alternant (&lt5-jnant, 9I-), ppl. a. and sb. [a. 
Fr. alternant , pr. pple. of alterner, ad. L. alterndre 
to Alternate.] A. adj. 

1 . Alternating, changing from one to the other. 

a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xlii. Wks. IX. 492 Whatsoever is 
mutably good, or mutably evil.. hath its alternant motions 
from God s decree. 

2 . Min. Consisting of alternating layers or la- 
minx. 

1847 in Craic. 

B. sb. An alternating quantity. 

188a Academy 21 Oct. 298/2 Chap, lit.. gives in a concise 
form an account of continuants, alternants, symmetric deter¬ 
minants. 

Alternate (xltaunet, 9I-), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
alterndt-us pa. pple. of alternd-re to do one thing 
after the otner; f. altern-us ever the other, every 
second ; f. alter the other of two, the second.] 


A. adj. Done or changed by turns, coming each 
after one of the other kind. 

1 . Said of things of two kinds, so arranged that 
one of one kind always succeeds, and is in turn 
succeeded by, one of the other kind, thus 

* + * t * + * + * + * +; 
occurring by turns; as alternate day and night, red 
stripes alternate with the blue ones, alternate layers 
of stone and (layers of) timber. 

1513 More Rich. Ill , Wks. 1557, 70/2 Alternate proofe, as 
wel ofprospcritieas aduers fortune. 1647 Crashaw/Ww* 157 
Alternate shreds of light Sordidly shifting hands with shades 
and night, a 1704 T. Brown Sat.agst. Worn. Whs. 1730 1 .56 
Alternate smiles and frowns, both insincere. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 12 The most opposite passions.. mix with each other 
in the mind ; alternate contempt and indignation ; alternate 
laughter and tears; alternate scorn and horror. 1879 Froude 
Caesar xix. 315 Walls, built of alternate layers of stone and 
timbers. 

2 . Snkl of a series, or whole, constituted by such 
alternate members. 

1650 Dayenaxt Gondib., Pick, Nor doth alternate rhyme.. 
make the sound less heroic. 176a Falconer Shipivr. Proem. 
V) Alternate change of climate has he known. 1807 Crabbk 
Village 1. 9 No shepherds now, in smooth alternate verse. 
Their country’s beauty or their nymph’s rehearse. 1875 Ben¬ 
nett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 524 If the members of a whorl fall 
between the median lines of those of the next whorl above or 
below, the whorls are alternate, 
b. Alternate generation {Biol) : genealogical 
succession by alternate processes ; as in one genera¬ 
tion by budding, or division, and in the next by 
sexual reproduction ; and so on. 

1858 Lewes Seaside Stud. 293 The doctrine of Alternate 
generations has been persistently denied. 1861 Hulmk 
Moquin- Tatuion's Med. Zoot. ti. 1. 49 The existence of two 
moaes of reproduction in the same species constitutes Alter¬ 
nate Generation. 


3 . Said of things of the same kind taken in two 
numerical sets, so that one member of each set 
always succeeds one of the other; thus 


6 7 s 9 to 11 12 


first set. 
second set. 


= Alternately taken; — about ; as, ‘He and 1 go 
on alternate days, or day about,' i.e. his days and 
my days are alternate with each other. 

1809 J. Barlow Colnmb. iv. 237 Alternate victors bid their 
gibbets rise. 1858 Gladstone Homer 1 . 134 Castor and 
Pollux .. revisited the earth in some mysterious manner on 
alternate days. Mod. The minister and the people read 
alternate verses. 

b. Alternate proportion: see quot. 

1660 Barrow Euclid v. def. 12 Alternate Proportion is the 
comparing of antecedent to antecedent and consequent to 
consequent. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 324 Alternate 
proportion .. As, if 1 : 2 : : 3 :6; then, by alternation, or per¬ 
mutation, it will be 1 : 3 :: 2 :6. 

4 . Said (elliptically) of the members of either 
set as above constituted, taken by themselves apart 
from the other set, thus: of the series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, etc., either ), 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, etc. or 2, 4, 
6, !■<, to, 12, are the alternate members-Alternate 


with others not taken in ; every other, every second. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 107 Both these unhappy Soils 
the Swain forbears. And keeps a Sabbath of alternate Vears. 
Mod. The drawing-master comes on alternate days. 

5 . Said of things of the same kind occurring along 
the course of an axial line, first on one side and 
then on the other and so on ; = Alternately placed. 
esp. in Bot. of leaves, and in Georn. of angles. (The 
latter arc doubly alternate, being situated also on 
the alternate sides of the successive lines which 


make angles with the axial line.) 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. xxvii. 38 This worde alternate 
is.. taken sometimes for a kind of situation in place. 1660 
Barrow Euclid 1. xxvii, If a right line falling upon two 
right lines make the alternate angles equal 1770 Waring 
in Phil. Trans. LXI. 375 Some of the stalks., have their 
leaves singly at the joints, alternate. 1827 Hutton Course 
Math. I. 293 When a lioc intersects two parallel lines, it 
makes the alternate angles equal to each other. 1880 Cray 
Struct. Bot. iv. § 1. 119 Alternate leaves are those which 
stand singly, one after another, that is, with one leaf to each 
node or borne on one height of stem. 

6. Alternately performed by two agents, reciprocal. 

a 1716 South {).), Mutual offices, and a generous strife in 
alternate acts of kindness. 1829 U. K. S. A ’at. Phil. I. 11. 
xiil 5 104.53 These [motions) may be divided into continued 
and alternate, or reciprocating. 

t7. Interchanged, exchanged for the other (of 
two). Obs. rare. 

1590 Greene Arcadia (1616)36 As if.. Bacchus, forsaking 
his hcauen-borne deitie, should delude our eies with tbe 
alternate form of his infancie. 

8. quasi -adv. One after the other, in turns, by turns. 

1712 Pope Temp. /Vzwnr 486 Or wane and wax alternate like 

the moon. 1762 Falconer Shipivr. i. 202 Egyptian,Thracian 
gales alternate play. 1808 Scott Mann. it. x, Massive arches 
broad and rourid That rose alternate row and row. 

9 . Comb, alternate-leaved (see 5); alternate- 
pinnate {Bot): having the pinnx or leaflets of a 
compound leaf alternate upon the midrib or petiole. 

1861 Pratt Fl<r,ver.Pl.\ I.2T4 Altemate-leaved Spleen-wort. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] That which alternates 
with anything else; a vicissitude, an alternative. 

1718 Pope Iliad xvm. 117 ’Tis not in Fate the alternate 
now to give, a X733 North Examen 111. vl r 10 6, 498 The 
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King having done all that was possible.. about Alliances, 
and claimed the Alternate. 

Alternate (ce'lUjn^t, §1-), v. [f: prec., or on ana¬ 
logy of vbs. so formed; formerly accented alter - 
nate .] 

1 . trans. To arrange, do, or perform (two sets of 
things) each after the other continuously; to do (a 
thing) in two ways alternately; to cause to occur 
or succeed in alternation. 

1599 S anoys Eurof. Spec. (1632) 239 Their Liturgy is in- 
tcrmedlcd much with singing ., grave, alternated, and 
hraunched with divers parts. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 6^7 Who 
in their course Melodious Hymns about the sovran Throne 
Alternate all night long, a 2711 Grew (J.), The most High 
God .. alternates the disposition of good and evil. 

2 . To interchange (one thing) by turns with, or to 
cause (a thing) to succeed and be succeeded by, an¬ 
other continuously. 

1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. IV. xxxviii. 317 The Envoys of 
Maroboduus were instructed to alternate a tone of respect 
and deference .. with the boldest assertions of equality. 1859 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck Princ. Beauty t. xi. 39 Always al¬ 
ternating an Active by a Passive style. 

13 . To change the other way, to reverse. Obs. rare. 
159$ Markham Sir K. Grhtvilc xliii, Vet may thy power 
alternat heauens doome. 

4 . intr. Of two or more things: To succeed each 
other by tums, in time or space. 

1700 Dryden Pat. ff Arc. m. 882 Good after ill, and after 
pain, delight, Alternate, like the scenes of day and night. 
iTos J. Philips Blenheim v. 339 (T.) Rage, shame and grief 
alternate in his breast. 1850 Lynch theoph. Trin. ti. 23 
Great souls in whom dark and bright alternated. 1875 
STuaBS Const. Hist. II. xiv. 1 The fortunes of parties alter¬ 
nate. 

5 . intr. Of a whole: To consist of alternations, 
to vary in two directions by tums. Const, between. 

*8x3 Lamb Elia (i860) 294 The scene [shall] only alternate 
between Bath and Bond Street. 1847 Disraeli Tancred 111. 
vii. (1871)229 A land which alternates between plains of sand 
and dull ranges of monotonous hills. 

G. intr. Of one thing, or class of things : To come 
or appear in alternate order with another, in time 
or space. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. (1858) 47 Thus does famine of in- 
tclligence alternate with waste. 1858 Lewes Seaside Stud. 
87 Alternating with these are placed others of similar struc¬ 
ture. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 11 . vii. 76 Those periods 
of decay .. alternate with periods of regeneration. 

Alternately (&tt 5 \znetli, 9I-), adv. [f. Alter¬ 
nate a. + -LY -. J 

1 . In alternate order; one after the other hy turns, 
by alternation, time about. 

1552 Huloet, Alternatclye, or by turne. Subattcrtiatim. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 96 Parallels or like rela¬ 
tions alternately releeve each oiher. 1661 Grand Debate 68 
Singing Psalmes alternately. 1781 Gibbon Dect. (f F. II. 
xliii. 617 The sea alternately advanced and retreated. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I.620 Lumlcyand Portman had alter¬ 
nately watched the Duke. 1880 GntKtEPhys. Geog. iii. xviii. 
154 The current runs alternately east and west. 

2 . By taking the alternate terms; by permutation. 
1695 Aljngham Geom.Epit. 18 If A : B \ '.C : D, then alter- 

nately compar’d it will be as A :C:: B : D. 

3 . In alternate positions, on each side in turn. 
Alternately-pinnate : see Alternate a. 9. 

1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Attentate, There are also two 
external angles, alternately opposite to the internal one. 1821 
S. Gray Nat. Arr. I. 72 Alternately disposed .. Leaflets al¬ 
ternate, instead of being opposite and in pairs. 

t Alte*rnateness. ? Obs.-* [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being alternate, 
or of following by turns. 

1731 in Bailey ; and in mod. Diets. 

Alternating (arltejmrhtii), § 1 -), ///. a. [f. 
Alternate v. + -ing-.] a. Succeeding each other 
by tums. b. Occurring in alternation to something 
else. c. Consisting of alternations. 

1837 W. Howitt Rur. Life lit. tit. (1862) 230 A land of 
alternating ridge and hollow. 1841 Trimmer Pract. Geot. 
x8o Large masses which occupy extensive districts .. with¬ 
out any other alternating rock. 1855 Bain Senses 4- Intell. 
t. ti. § 18 (1864) 50 An alternating movement is thus kept up. 
186* Trench Mirac. xxix. 415 Alternating ebbs and flows. 

AltematinglyCaeltain^iiijli^l.)^^. [f.prec. 
+ -ly 2 .] In an alternating manner; alternately. 
1881 R. Watson in Jml. Lin. Soc. XV. 395 They appear 
altematingly as stronger and finer. 

Alternation (seltem^-Jan, ol-). [a. Fr. alterna¬ 
tion, ad. L. alternation-cm , n. of action f. alterndre : 
see Alternate a.] 

1 . The action of two things succeeding each 
other by tums ; alternate succession or occurrence. 

1611 Cotgr., Altemdtion , an alternation, a succession by 
tume. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 147 Hares may ex¬ 
change their sex, yet .. not in that vicissitude or annuall 
alternation as is presumed. 1766 Goldsmith Vic. Wakef 
(1857) 242 My spirits were exhausted by the alternation of 
pleasure and pain. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann.Q. Neighb. 
xxl 394 She behaved with strange alternations of dislike 
and passionate affection. 1880 H. James Benvolio 1. 345 To 
take the helm in alternation. 

b. Alternation of generations :=alternate gen¬ 
eration ; see Alternate a. 7 b. 

1858 Lewes Seaside Stud. 287 The solitary Salpa pro¬ 
duces the chatn-Salpa by ‘budding*; and the chain-Salpa 
by ‘alternation of generations* (the phrase is Chamisso’s 
[1819]) produces the solitary Salpa by ova- 1875 Bennett 
VOL. I. 


& Dyer Sachs* Bot. 1. til. 203 When alternation of genera¬ 
tions occurs, in certain cases all the alternate generations 
may be asexual. 1881 Lubbock in Nat tire No. 618. 404 In 
1842, Steenstrup published his ‘Alternation of Generations.’ 

2 . The action of taking the individuals of a 
series alternately. 

1695 Aljngham Geom. Epit. 100 For if A :a :: B :b, Then 
by Alternation A :B ::a :b. 

3 . Successive change in a scene or action by the 
alternate occurrence of phenomena. 

1633 T. Adams Comm. 2 Pet. i. 19 (1865' 196 By the vicissi- 
tude of time, and alternation of the wheeling heavens. 1791 
Hamilton tr. BcrtholLt's Dyeing I. Introd. 35 Inequalities 
in the alternation of the action of the liquur. 1845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain i. 46 Iajvc is .. an alternation of the agro- 
dolce. 1868 G. Du eh Pol. Surv. 75 Some of these provinces 
consist almost entirely of alluvial plains, but the greater 
number exhibit an alternation of fertile river valleys. 

4 . The position or state of being in alternate order. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geot. (18751 1 . r. iii. 53 Alternations were 

rare, of marine strata, with those which contain marshy 
and terrestrial productions- 1841 T rimmer Pract, Geot. 182 
Rarely met witn . . without the alternation of other rocks. 
i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ii. § 128 .Streak after streak of 
warm and cool water in regular alternations. 

5 . The doing of anything by two actors by turns, 
alternate performance; reading or singing anti- 
phonally. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smcet. (1851) 313 Such alternations as 
arc there [in the Liturgy] us’d must he hy severall persons. 
1795 Mason Ch. Mus. 130 (T.) The words are not confused 
by perplexing alternations. 

G. erron. ‘Sometimes used to express the divers 
changes, or alterations of order, in any number of 
things proposed.’ (Chambers.) Permutation. 

1751 Chambers Cycl. s. v., How many changes or alterna¬ 
tions can be rung on six bells. 

Alternative (alta'jnutiv, 9 I-), a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. alterndtiv-us, f. L. alternat- ppl. stem of 
alternate: see Alternate a. and -iyk.] 

1 . Stating or offering the one or the other of two 
things of which either may be taken. 

1590 Swinburn Testaments 252 b, The altcrnatiue or dis- 
iunctiue speech of the testator.. I make A. or B. my execu¬ 
tors. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., An alternative, or 
disjunctive proposition is true, if one side or part of it be true. 

2 . Of two things : Such that one or the other may 
be chosen, the choice of either involving the rejec¬ 
tion of the other. (Sometimes of more than two.) 

1861 A. B. Hope Engl. Cathedr ., 1 feel bound .. to recapitu¬ 
late the alternative possibilities. 1876 Freeman Norm.Cong. 
I. App. 746 ,1 accept the statements as alternative statements. 

3 . ellipt. The other ^of two), which may be chosen 
instead. 

1838 DeQuincey Mod. Greece Wks. XIV. 290 The alterna¬ 
tive supposition presumed him . . the merchant. 1877 King- 
i.ake Crimea IV, iv. 50 Who had ready an alternative plan. 

4 . Having an alternative bearing, purport, or use. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Alternative promise is where 
two or mure arc engaged to do a thing . . though if either 
of them discharge it, both are acquitted. 1818 Cou :brooke 
Obligations 1. 107 To constitute an alternative, obligation, 
two or more acts or things must be promised disjunctively. 
1863 Bain Eng. Gram. 65 The alternative conjunctions are 
either—or, whether—or, neither—nor. 

f 5 . Characterized by alternation ; alternate. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny (1634' I. 3 He ordereth the seasons in 
their altcrnatiue course. 1682 Lond. Gaz. mdclxxxviii 3 
Churches where the Collation is alternative between the 
Bishops and the Chapters. 1716 Prideaux Connect. O. 4- N. 
Test. 1. v. (R.) A direction both to the reader and to the in¬ 
terpreter where to make their stop at every alternative read¬ 
ing and interpreting. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-Ik. 395 Alterna¬ 
tive, In aestivation, with an inner whorl alternating with an 
outer one. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absoll) That which is alter¬ 
native ; an alternative statement, course, etc. 

1 . strictly, A proposition containing two state¬ 
ments, the acceptance of one of which involves 
the rejection of the other; a statement or offer of 
two things of which either may be agreed to, but 
not both; permission to choose between two 
things. 

(This is the only use of the .word, in Johnson, the following 
three being unknown to dictionaries till very recently.) 

1624 Bedell Lett. iii. 71 A long compasse of a sentence 
.. with l know not how many ampliations and alternatiues. 
1719 Young Revenge ti. i. Wks. 1757 1 . 128 My lord, you 
know the sad alternative, Is Leonora worth one pang, or not ? 
*794 Godwin C. Williams 123,.! could not endure to think 
. . of that side of the alternative as true. 18x7 Jas. Mill 
Brit. Ind. 11 . tv. iii. 107 In the opinion of Clive there was 
but one alternative : that of embracing the neutrality, or 
instantly attacking Chandemagore. 1853 H. Rogers Eel. 
Faith 422 The brief, simple alternative of Mahomet, death 
or the Koran. 

2 . loosely, Either of the two ‘sides 1 or members 
of the alternative proposition, called in this use 
‘ the two alternatives 1 ; either of two courses which 
lie open to choose belween. In this nse we find 
‘no other alternative.’ 

18x4 Miss Austen Lady Susan xxxviii. (1879) 282 It is im¬ 
possible to submit to such an extremity while another 
alternative remains. 1858 Buchanan Message to Congr. 6 
Dec., I could make no better arrangement, and there was 
no other alternative. 186^ J. H. Newman ApoL Life 329 
There are but two alternatives, the way to Rome, and the 
way to Atheism. 

3 . esp. The other or remaining course; thing which 


may be chosen instead. In this use we find ‘no 
alternative’ (which may also = no choice; see 1). 

[1760 Sterne T. Shandy ( 1802) IX. ii. 211 There was no 
alternative in my uncle Toby’s wardrobe.) 1836 J.Gilbert 
C/tr. Atonem . i. (1852) 19 Vet law was never so repealed but 
that it still remained as the alternative, i860 Tyndall Glue. 

1. § 2. 19 We had therefore no alternative but to pack up. 
1867 Buckle Civilis. Ill, iii. 146 A fate compared to which 
death would have been a joyful alternative. 

4 . Extended to, A choice belween more than two 
th ings; or one of several courses wh ich may be chosen. 

1848 Mill Pol. Econ. (1865) I. 404 The alternative seemed 
to be cither death, or to he permanently supported by other 
people, or a radical change in the economical arrangements. 
1857 Gladstone; Oxf Fss. 26 My decided preference is for 
the fourth and last of these alternatives. 

t 5 . Alternatccour.se; alternation. Obs. 

1732 Berkeley Min. Philos. 1 . 69 The actual enjoyment 
is \ery short, and the alternative of Appetite and Disgust 
long. 1782 Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LXXtl. 317 They 
bear sudden alternatives uf heat and cold. 

Alte'rnatively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 ] 

1 . I11 an alternative manner, in a way that offers 
a choice between two. 

1590 Swinburn Testaments 249 When the testator dooth 
appoint executors.. alternatiucly,ordisiunctiucly, as 1 make 
A. or B. niy executor. 1726 Aylifff. Parcrg. 75 An appeal 
alternatively made may be tollerated by the Civil Law as 
valid. 1877 Lyufil Landm. 1. iv. 34 The name of MacCatna- 
lain is used alternatively with Ballantyne. 
t 2 . Alternately, by turns. Obs. 

1581 Savili: Endc of Nero (15911 53 Six [tribunes] execut¬ 
ing their charge allernativelie, twuat one time for two months. 
i6ox Holland I'liny (1634 II. 627 Hieracilcs changed) co¬ 
lour all whole allernatiuely by turns. x686 Lend. Gaz. 
mmcxcv/i The Pyct should meet Alternatively in Boland 
and Lythuania. 1751 Stack in Phil. 7 r/tns. XLY 11 . £7 'I he 
muscle . . was contracted and relaxed alternatively. 186$ 
Mrs. Wood AW. J V >he I. tot Striking his two forefmgeis 
alternatively on the table’s edge. 

f 3 . On two sides alternately. Obs. rare. 

1725 Bkadi.i y Fam, Diet ., A ristolochy, a Riant.. clonthcd 
at certain Distances, or alternatively, with Leaves, 
t 4 . Reciprocally. Obs. rare. 

1667 Marvell Corr. 78 Wks. 1872-5 II. 222 The imposi¬ 
tions which ly alternatively upon the importations of each 
oihers commodities. 

Alte*rnativeness.?^" 0 [f.asitrec. + -NKs.s.] 

1 . T he quality of being alternative, or of offering 
a choice between two. 

1847 in Craig. 

+ 2 . The quality of being alternate ; alternatc- 
ness. Obs. 

1731 Bailf.y, Alternativeness, a succession by course. 

+ Alte rnenient. Obs. tare- 1 . [a. Ul*r. al- 
tet nement, n. of action f. alt enter, ail. L. alter - 
ndre : see Alternate a.] Alternation. 

1413 l.vnc. I'ylgr. .Viv. vi. 1S59 77 Nonealterncmeutes 
of dayes, neyther of monethes; but one eontynucll day. 

Alte rili-, combining form of L. a!lern-us sue 
Ai.tekn ' ; = Alternate or Alternately, as in 
allerni-fcliate, alternate-leaved,nlterni-pinuate, 
-sepalous, etc. 

1857 Me.nfkey Bot. § 95. 59 If the leaflets are not in pairs, 
but alternate w ith each other, the leaf is altcmi-pinnate. 

Alternity ,a.Ho\initi, 9I-). rare . [f. L. altern-us 
(see A i.te RN) + -1T y. Cf. etet nity .] 

11 . Alternateness, alternation. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. //. tit. i. 105 In a continual! 
motion, without . . alternity and vicissitude of rest. 1755 
in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

2 . In Welsh prosody: 

1856 J. Williams Gram. F.deytn § 1758 What is alternity? 
The counterchange of vowels, and correspondency of coiimj- 
nants, occurring in the rhymes of the systich . . When an 
alternity ends In vowels not followed by consonants, the 
same is called semi-alternity. 

t ATternize, v. Obs. rare—', [f. Altkrn + 
-I 7 .E : cf. modernize .] To alternate. 

rtt84oMi>ME. D’ARnt.AV Diary YI1.355(DdI onlysawhim 
once, but that was in a tete-a-tete, alternizcd with a trio by 
my son that lasted a whole afternoon. 

t Alte'SS. Obs. tare- 1 , [a. Fr. altesse high¬ 
ness.] Highness, nobility. 

x66o Waterhouse Arms *>■ Ann.* 5 Standing dishes of 
altcss.. arc not to be touched. 

HAlteza (altf-Jtt). Obs. (Sp.) and I'Altezza 
(altettsa). Obs. [It.] Highness. (Used also as 
an Italian title. 

1599 Nashf Lenten Stuffe iD.) To chaunt and carrol! forth 
the alteza and cxcelsitude of this monarchal] fludy in- 
duperator. 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Faithf. Friends tv. iv, The 
alte/ 7 as and their souereigns, Must this night do you service. 

1! Althaea (seljva). Bot. [L. althxa , a. Gr. 
aXOala marsh mallow, f. dK$uv to heal.] A genus 
of plants (N.O. Malvaceae) of which the Marsh 
Mallow and Hollyhock arc species; by florists 
often extended to the genus Hibiscus. 

1669 W[oRLtDGE].S>rA Agric. (t68t) 125 Grafting is princi¬ 
pally used in .. Gcssaniins, Althea-frutex, and such like. 
1785 Cowper Task vi. 170 Althaea with the purple eye. 1866 
Masters in Treas. Bot. 46 Several species of Althxa are in 
cultivation, but the gay flowering shrub commonly called 
Atthxa frutex is, properly speaking, a Hibiscus (it. Syria - 
cus\ 1881 Contcmp. Rez>. Jan. 8 Althaeas of many colours. 

+ ATtheodi, a. and sb. Obs. 1-3; in 1 selpeddis. 
[f. eel- foreign +pc 6 d nation, people+ -*£: see -yU 
Cf. OHG. alithiotic .] Foreign ; a foreigner. 
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c 880 K. /Elfbeo Boetk.xxvi L § 3 On adbeddig foie. c 1000 
Ags. G.' Matt. xxiiL 15 >e don anne aJ-Jjeodigne. c 1160 Hat¬ 
ton G. ibid., /Kune caldeodijene. a 1200 Gloss, in Wright 
Voc. 89 Peregrinus, al^eodi. 1205 La yam. 2327 Heo noldcn 
Italian \ for alj>eodene gold, pat )>eos laSAe weore. 

t A*ltheodisc, a. Obs. 2-3. [f. OE. cel-peod : 
see prec. and -ish.j Of a foreign nation, alien. 

1205 Layam. 79 Elene was ihoten, alSeodisc wif. ibid. 
2301 pu .. bi-leafest. . mine dohter Guendoleine for alj>eo- 
disc meiden. 

Alther, var. alter, gen. pi., * of all’: see All D 3. 
Althing. Obs. Everything. See All A 3, C 2 b. 
li Althing (§*l)>iij). [OX. al-fing whole assem¬ 
bly.] (See quot.) 

1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. iii. 57 The general assembly of 
ihe island [Iceland) was called the Althing. 

Comb, althing-man : a member of the Icelandic 
parliament. 

i86t Barinc-Gould f t c/and\nirod. 35 The interests of the 
people are invested in Ahhingmcn. 

Althionic (albiipnik), a. Chem. [f. Ai^cohol) 
+ Or. flaou sulphur +-it\] In Althionic Acid , 
C 3 H,S 0 4 , produced, according toRegnault, by heat¬ 
ing alcohol with an excess of strong sulphuric acid. 

1858 in Penny Cycl. 2nd Supp. 126/2. 1863 Watts Diet. 

Chem. I. 149 The barium-salt of althionic acid. 

Although (£hVu*), conj. Forms; 4 al pa3, al 
pau}, al pe;, 4-5 al thogb, al though e, al they, 
al thouh, 4-6 althogh, 5 alle thoje, nil paw, alle, 
pawe, 5-6 althof, althow, 4- although. [Orig. 
two words, see All C 10. All though was ori¬ 
ginally more emphatic than though , but by 1400 
it was practically only a variant of it, and all 
having thus lost its independent force, the phrase 
was written as one word. See also Though.] Even 
though, though .. even ; though ; be it that, grant¬ 
ing that, supposing that. 

i 1325 E. E.Allit.P. A. 758 My dcre destyne Me ches tq 
hys makeal^ vnmcte. [1330 R. Brunne ( 'llron. 23 pof alle 
pat he werred in wo.) c 1360 Meny in E. E. Poems (18621 
123 Allansikoupe,yfpatiwolde. c 1386Chaucer Prol. 737 
lte may not spare, although he were his brother [:'. r. al 
thogh. althogh, at they, al though, al pouhe]. c 14*0 Citron. 

I 1 tod. 883 All paw pay hadde pis gold pus y stole. 1440 
Shirley Petite of James 7 Ailhofe he fonde colourabill wuis 
to serve his entent. 1577 Vautroli.liek Luthers Ep. Gal. 
7 Although 1 am a sinner by the la we . . yet I despaire not. 
1676 Half. Content /. i. 87 Although that this was the very 
end for which he came into the World. 1692 E. Walkek 
Epic ictus .1/or. xlii, Your Head but weak, ah ho' your Lungs 
be strong. 1795 Southey Joan of An iii. 474 Wks. I. 47 
Although thy life Of sin were free. 1881 N. T. (revised* 
Mark xiv. 29 Although all shall be offended, yet will 
not I. 

Alti-, comb, form of L. alto-, alia-, {alius) high, 
and alle highly ; occurring as first element in many 
derivatives. 

Alticomous (celtrkomes), a. rare- 9 . [f. late 
L. allicom-us (f. alii- high 4- coma head of hair or 
foliage) + -01*8.] Having leaves on the higher 
parts only. 

1870 in Sjyd. Soc. Lex. 

t ATtlfica tion. Obs. rarer 1 , [f. L. alti- high 
+ -F 1 CATION making.] Making high; ?sublim- 
ation. (? Mispr. for albijicalion.) 

1652 in Ashm. Theat. Chem. 97 Notably serving for Sepera- 
lion Of diyidents, and for AHification. 
t ATtify, v. Obs . ? nonce-ivd. [f. L. alti- high 
+ -FY, after magnify .] To make high, exalt. 

1662 Fuller Worthies 1. 217 Every County is given to 
magnify mot to say altify) their own things therein. 

rATtigrade, a. Obs-o [ad. L. altigrad-us 
high-stepping, f. alti- high +grad-i to step.] 'Going 
on high, ascending aloft.’ Bailey 1731; whence in J. 
t A:ltila*titude. Obs.rare~ x . (I’rob. in jest.) 

1628 Shirley Witty Fair One u. i, These circles, degrees, 
and altilatitudes, you speak of. 

Altilo quence (a*Iti*l£kwens). [f. next; see 
-NCE.] 'High speech, pompous language.’ J. 

1731 in Bailey. 1755 in Johnson*. 1808 J. Macdonald 
Telegr. Comm. 59 Its elegant archaisms . . containing an 
altisonant altiloquence. 

t Altiloquent,*- Obs.- 9 [: LL.alti - high,loftily 
+ loqueni-em speaking, pr. pple. of loqui to speak, 
on analogy of altiloquium : see Altiloquy.] 
Using high or pompous language. 

1656in Blount GAwragr. 1721 in Bailey. [Not in*JoHNsos.) 

t Altilo*quious, a. Obs.-° [f. late L. altilo- 
qtii-utn (see next) + -ous.] ' Talking loud; also 
of high matters.’ Bailey 1731. 
tAltiToquy. Obs.~ 0 [ad. late L. altiloqui-um 
sublime diction, f. alti* high, loftily + -loqui-um 
speaking, f. loqui to speak. Cf. soliloquy^] 'Loud 
talk; also of high things.’ Bailey 1731. 
Altimeter (alti-mftaj). [f. L. altimeter (quoted 
by Ducange from I’apias), f. L. alti- high + Gr. 
ixerpov a measure.] 'An instrument for taking 
altitudes geometrically.’ Craig 1847. 
Altimetrical, a. rare- 9 [f. pree.+-ICAL. 
Cf. meter, metrical .] 'Pertaining to the measure¬ 
ment of heights or altitudes.’ Blount Glossogr. 16S1. 
Altimetry (aJtrmetri). [ad. med.L. altimctria, 
f. L. alti- high + Gr. •fitrpia measuring; see -metry. 


Cf. Fr. alti metric.] 'The art of taking or measur¬ 
ing heights, whether accessible or inaccessible, 
generally performed by a quadrant.’ J. 

1696 Phillips, Altimetry , the first part of Geometrical 
Practise, which reaches the measuring of Lines. 1706 Ibid., 
Altimetry, that part of Geometry, which teaches the Method 
of taking and measuring of Heights. 1778 B. Donn (title) 
An Essay on the Elements of Plane Trigonometry with their 
application to Altimetry and Longimetry. 1815 EncycL Brit. 
1. 750 Altimetry , the art of measuring altitudes, or heights. 

II Altincar (seltrgkai). [a. (ult.) Arab. ; l 5 ojJI 
al-tinkdr, f. al the + Pcrs. and Hind, tinkiir , Mai. 
tingkal Skr. lattkana.] -= Tjncal ; crude 

borax. 

X 7S3 Chambers Cyci. Supp., Altincar is a sort of flux 
powder. 

t ATtion, Obs.— 9 [n. of action f. L. all- ppl. 
stem of al-cre to nourish.] ' A nourishing.’ Bailey 
* 7 * 1 .. 

Altisonant (a-ltrsAnant), a. [f. L. alti- comb, 
j form of atl-us high + sonant-cm sounding, pr. pple. 
of sotni-re to sound. L. has the analogous altison-us: 
cf. altitonant-cm and alti ion-us, both found.] High- 
sounding, lofty, pompous, loud. 

1620 Shelton Don Quix. <R.) lie should alter likewise his 
denomination, and get a new one, that were famous and 
altisonant. 1664 Evelyn Silva (1776) Pref., Altisonant 
phrases. 1837 Old Commodore \. 2 Docs he not, I say, ar¬ 
rest it ere it fall with the altisonant Zounds? 

t Altrsonous, a. Obs~° [f. L. altison-us 
(f. alti- high + -sort-us sounding) + -ous.] = prec, 

1731 in Bailey; whence in Johnson and mod. Diets. 
Altissimo (alti’ssinru?). J /us. [It. altissimo 
very high, supcrl. of alto high.] In the phr. In 
altissimo: in the second octave above the trehle 
stave, beginning with G. 

1819 I\intol. s. v., AItissin 10 . . applied to all notes situated 
above F in alt. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 54/1 The compass .. 
reached five [octaves] from double F below the base to F in 
altissimo. 1845 E. Holmes Mozart 63, t could not have con¬ 
ceived it possible to sing to C in altissimo. 

t Alti’tonant, a. Obs. [ad. L. altitonant-cm, 
f. alti- high + tonanl-cm pr. pple. of fond-re to 
thunder.] ‘ Thundering from on high.’ Bailey 1721. 

a 1627 Middleton World Tossed Wks. V. 175 Altitonant, 
Imperial crown'd, and thunder-armed Jove. 1641 Cowley 
Guardian ti. i, Hear, thou altitonant Jove, and Muses 
three. 1656 in IJloi nt Glossogr. 

Altitude (arltiti/rd). Also altytude. [ad. L. 
altitiidin-cm height, f. alti- (altus) high : sec -tcoe. 
Cf. mod.Fr. altitude , not in Palsg. or Cotgr.] 

1 . gen. Vertical extent or distance; the quality 
of being high or deep, as one of the dimensions of 
space; height or depth. 

r 1420 Paltad. on limb. iv. 791 Her sydes longe, her alti¬ 
tude abounde [^abundant). 1^09 Hawes Past. PI. 1. viii, 
This goodly picture was in altitude Nyne fote and more. 
1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 53 The altitude, Which thou hast 
|>erpendicular]y fell. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I, The grav¬ 
ity of the fluid .. will be always proportional to the altitude 
or depth. 1821 Craig Drawingix. 63 It has neither form nor 
colour, nor altitude nor dimensions, and yet it is a flower. 

2 . Gcom. The height of a triangle or other figure, 
measured by a perpendicular from the vertex to 
the base or base produced. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid w. def. 4.154 Figures to have one 
altitude and to be contayned within two equidistant lines, 
is all one. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. Triangles of equal 
bases and altitudes arc equal. 1810 Hutton Course Math. 
1.236 A triangle is equal to half a parallelogram of the same 
b,v.e and altitude. 

3 . Height of the mercurial column in a baro¬ 
meter. ? Obs. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 91 Its wonted pitch and alti¬ 
tude of 29 inches, or thereabouts. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
s.v., The different altitudes of the mercury may arise from 
the different states of the air. 

4 . Height above the ground, or, strictly , ahove 
the level of the sea ; height in the air, loftiness. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 146 Ane grit montane . . of 
greit altitude. 1583 Stanyhurst sEneis 11. (Arb.) 58 Theare 
was a toure..that in altitudeuenedThee stars. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver II. i. 97 Trees so lofty, that I could make no com- 
putation of their altitude. 1773 Brydone Sicily xxii. (1809) 
225 The degree of altitude in the atmosphere. 1880 Haugh- 
ton Phys. Gcogr. ii. 43 The Himalaya chain .. has a mean 
altitude of about 18,000 feet. 

5 . Astr. The height of a body in the heavens ex¬ 
pressed by its angular distance above the horizon. 

c 1301 Chaucer Astrol. 1. § 1 4, I wol clej>e the heyhte of 
any thing that is taken by thyrewle,the altitude, with-owte 
mo wordes. 1594 Bllndevil Excrc. 11. (ed. 7) 117, 55 de¬ 
grees, 56' and 21".. is the Meridian altitude of the Sunne 
for that day. 1678 R. Holme Acad. Arm. il L § 77 Altitude 
is the height or elevation of the Pole or any other thing 
above the horizon. 1764 ^Maskelyne in Phi/. Trans. LiV. 
371, 1 fixed the equal altitude instrument ..against a strong 
post. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Connex. P/tys. Sc.xv iii. 172 The 
apparent altitude of the heavenly bodies is always greater 
than their true altitude. 

0 . a. sing. A point or position at a height above 
the ground or sea-level; a height, b. //. Elevaled 
regions; great heights. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (1865) I. 112 Per was a towre in the alti¬ 
tude of the mownte of Syon. 1704 Swift T. Tub iii. Wks. 
1760 L49 Should immediately deliver himself up to ratsbane 


or hemp, or from some convenient altitude. 1853 Kanr 
Grin nett Exp. xv. (1856) 107 No mountain altitudes to fur¬ 
nish forth the increments of ice growth. 

7 .Jig. a. High degree or eminence of any quality 
or attribute, b. High or exalted position in the 
scale of being, rank, power, etc.; hence His altitude 
= his Highness. 

a 1400 Cozt.Myst. 288 O ! thou altitude ofal gostly ryches! 
1596 Bell^wztl Popery m. v. 279 Euen in the altitude of 
popedome. 1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 217 Oh the pro* 
foundnesse and altitude of Gods mercy! 161* Chapman 
Widdenve's Tcarcs Plays 1873 HI. 11 He comes armed with 
his altitudes letters. 1672 Sir T. Browne Let. to Friend 
§27 (1881) 145 He that hath taken the true altitude of 
things. 1704 Swift T. Tub (R.) He has exalted himself to a 
certain degTee of altitude above them. 1850 Mrs.Bkowkikc 
Poems 1 . 74 Rise, woman, rise To thy peculiar and best alti¬ 
tudes. 1858 (20 May) Bright Speeches 39 Men of that altitude, 
t fig* in pi- Lofty mood, ways, airs, phrases. Obs. 
1616 Beaum. & Fl. Laws of Candy 11, This woman’s in the 
altitudes, a 1733 North Examcn 258 (D.) If we would see 
him in his altitudes, we must go back to the House of Com¬ 
mons . . there he cuts and slashes at another rate. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8ii)V. 232 From the nature of their 
conversation, there was no room for altitudes. 1782 John¬ 
son Lett. 293 (1788) 11 . 252 While you were in all your alti- 
tudes, at the Opera. 

Altitudinal (ie 3 titi/ 7 *dinal), a. [f. L. altitil- 
din-em (see prec.) +-alL] Relating to height, 
or to degree of elevation above the surface of the 
earth, the horizon, or the sea-level. 

1778 Hutton in Phi/. Trans. LXVI 1 I. 716 The altitudinal 
difference between the two given points. 1861 H. Mac¬ 
millan Footn. Page Nat. 8 The immense altitudinal range 
of these plants. 1883 Trqmholt in Nature XXVII. 395 
Altitudinal measurements., for fixing the parallax of the 
aurora borealis. 

Altitudinarian (ceO titi/ 7 dine»-rian), a. and sb. 
[f. Altitude, after latitude , latitudinaria/i: see 
-aujan*.] A. adj. Pertaining to, or reaching to, 
the heights (of fancy, doctrine, etc.). B. sb. One 
who is given to lofty thoughts or plans. 

1850 Lynch Thcoph. Trin. xii. 242 The wise latitudinarian 
is also an altitudinarian : his thought spreads broadly, but 
it is also high-rising, and strikes deep. 1871 Miss Bowman 
Tit. Chr. Life(\%Tj\ 13 Sermons are . . altitudinarian, lati¬ 
tudinarian, or platitudinarian. 

t Alti’volant, a. Obs. [ad. L. al/ivolant-cm, 
f. alii- (comb, form of ali-tts) high + volant-cm 
flying; cf. altitottan/i] * Flying on high,’ Blount 
Glossogr. 1656; whence in Bailey, J., etc. 
t Alto, sbA Mil. Obs. Also 6 alta. [a. Sp. 
alio in phr. alto haecr, an adaptation of Ger. halt 
maehen to make a stop, f. halt hold-on, stop, 
stand. Soon changed to Alt (perh. after Yi.faire 
alle, also from Ger.) and Halt.] A halt. 

1591 Garraro Art of Warre 168 When the Armie makes 
Alta to rest. 1598 Barret Thcor. Warres 34 How to make 
their Alto or stand, and how to double their ranks. Ibid., 
How to r»lant his pike in the ground, at any stand or Alto. 
1622 F. Markham Decades )Var v. iii. § 4. 171 To make 
stands (which some call Altocs or Halits).. whereby the 
souldier may be refresht when he is weary with travel!. 

Alto (wlto), sb . 2 and a. Mus. [a. It. alto high 
(sc. canto singing).] A. sb. 

1 . strictly , The highest male voice, the counter¬ 
tenor; formerly considered as restricted in com¬ 
pass to a sixth above and a sixth below the 
4 middle C’; also, the musical part for this voice. 

1819 Panto/., Atto, in music, the highest natural tenor 
voice. 1883 C. Woolson in Harpers Mag. Mar 567/2 He 
could join in with his soft little alto. 

2 . Extended also to, The female voice of similar 
range, or the musical part sung by it, more strictly 
known as contralto. 

1881 A. Hopkinson Waiting vi. 329 The Count takes the 
accompaniment, Anne and Dolly the treble and alta 1883 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 443/1 Their . . voices serving only as a 
foil to her powerful alto. 

3 . One who has an alta voice. 

1784 Europ. Mag. V. 324 Altos,—Rev. Mr. Clark . . and 
48 assistants, 1850 lllustr. Land. News XVII. 368 The en¬ 
tire Choir .. is not here, there arc.. ten altos, six tenors, etc. 

4 . = Alt 2 . 

1862 T. Martin Horace (1870) 265 From C in alto down to 
double D. 

5 . The Italian name for a tenor violin. 

1833 Penny Cycl. I. 404 Alto . . called in England the 
Tenor, and by the Italians, the Viola. 

B. attrib. as adj. Belonging to the alio. Alto 
clof: the C clef when placed on the third line of 
the stave. Alto-ripieno [f. It. ripihto that which 
fills up] ; a tenor part, instrumental or vocal, used 
only occasionally in a grand chorus. 

1845 E. Holmes Mozart 347 It was ^ing by his visiters .. 
himself taking the alto part. 1871 Haweis Mus. Cf P/or. ix. 
353 A quiet alto song, full of solemn pathos. 1879 Clrwen 
Mus. The. 23 The Alto or Contralto Clef is . . a C Clef but 
it is placed in the middle line. 

|| Alto- (aih?), It., =*high-, used in various comb. 

1 . Mus. as alto-clarinet, -fagotto, -viola, mu¬ 
sical instruments similar to, bnt higher in pitch 
than, the clarinet, fagotto, viola. See also Alto a. 

1856 Berlioz Instrument. 114 The alto-clarinet is no other 
than a clarinet in F or in Eb. 1802 Rees CycLs.v ., Atto 
viola, the tenor violin, in opposition to the bass viol. 

2 . Sculpt. (See Altc-kklievo.) 
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Altogether (§1h1go*$ai), a., adv., and sb. 
[comb, of All and Together. Grig. a mere 
strengthening of all but, like all itself, gradually 
hccoming adverbial, in which sense alone it is now 
used when written in combination.] 

A. adj. A strengthened form of All a. 

+ 1 . Thewhole together, the entire; everything, the 
whole, the total. (Often absol.\ cf. All A II.) Obs. 

1154 O.E.C/iron. (Laud MS.)an. 1137 § 4& brenden sythen 
he cyrce & al tc gmdere. c 1200 Ormin 9581 lssraadc l?eod .. 
alltogeddre att Drihhtin Godd. 1526 Tisdale x Cor. vii. 19 
Circumcision is nothynge . . but tne keppynge of the com- 
niaundmentes of god is altogether. 15*8 More Heresyes iv. 
Wks. 1557, 285/1 Ananias & Saphyra.. made semblance as 
though they hrought to the apostles altogether. 1611 Bible 
F.x. xix. 18 And mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke. 
— Ps.cxxxlx. 4 There is not a worde in my tongue : but 1 o, 
O Lord, thou knowest it altogether. 

+ 2 .//. All united, all in a company; all inclu¬ 
sively ; all without exception. Now written sepa¬ 
rately all together. 

X330 R. Brunne Chron. 264 Bot alle wcrc forholn, S: 
failed bam alle togider. e 1400 Ywaine <5- Gain. 2955 Cuines 
forth, ne said, ye altogeder. 1535 Coveruale Iizek. xxxiv. 
13 Proude wordes agaynst me, which I haueherde altogether. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 245 Then altogether They fell 
vpon me. 1663 Gerhier Coumet 102 Solidity, Convcnicncy, 
and Ornament, altogether to be observed in true Building. 
(A/fv/.They came separately, but went away all together.] 

B. adv. [by gradual transference from the sb. 
to the predicate ; ef. All C 1.] 

1 . Everything being included ; in all respects, in 
every particular; entirely, wholly, totally, quite. 

c 1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 19 Herefifcalde mihte was altcgcder 
atired. C1330 KyngofTars 601 Whoti lie hedde altogedere 
ipreyd, Ana al that everc he couthc iseyd. 1534 Moke Ok 
the Passion Wks. 1557, 1373/1 Were he as had as Judas alto- 
gitcr. 1611 Bible John ix. 54 Thou wast altogether born in 
sins. 1712 Aodison Sped. No. 441 r 9 Scenes and Ohjects, 
and Companions that are altogether new. 1782 Priestley 
Sat. <V Rev. Relig. I. 30 The idea of chance is altogether ex¬ 
cluded. 1857 Buckle Ciritis. I. ii. 125 In Greece, we see a 
country altogether the reverse of India. i88x Trollope 
Ayalas Angel III, Ivi. 163 That kept me from being alto¬ 
gether wretched. 

2 . Uninterruptedly, without deviation or ad¬ 
mixture. (Cf. All C 4.) 

1700 Load. Gas. mmmdcix/4 A dark Iron-grey Horse .. 
Paces altogether. 1709 Ibid, mnunmdcviii/4 A Bay Mare, 

.. Trots altogether. 

3 . For altogether : for all time to come, as a 
permanent arrangement, finally, definitely, per¬ 
manently, 1 for good.’ {For is sometimes omitted.) 

1548 Uoall etc. Erasm. Paraphr. Lnkcxx iv.44 Did he not 
once for altogether .. take awaic all autoritie from the 
pricstes? 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 311 Perswading them¬ 
selves he was fled for altogether. 1674 Scheffer Lapland 
xxvi. 121 Most of them then were baptized very late .. some 
deferred it for altogether. 1825 Pro. Jonathan 11 . 40 Walter 
and Edith were not in a humour .. for separating .. alto¬ 
gether. 

C . 'sb. A whole, a tout ensemble. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire 0/Load, r41 Her Congregations, 
Her Citixens, Her altogether has been as orderly, etc. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bulkff Selv. 33Weonlycall .. Gods Albfilling- 
ness an altogether, to loosen it from any thing ofsundership. 
1865 Pali Mall G. 26 June 9 American fingers .. impart a 
finish and an altogether (this is much better than to steal 
lout-ensemble from-the wicked Emperor). 

Altogetherness (gHiige-Sames). rare. [f. 
pree. + -ness.] Wholeness, unity of being. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Seh*. 60 So Gods All-hllingness 
is in the world .. in an indivisible altogetherness, 1824 J. 
Galt Rothclan II. m. vii.67 His courteous mildness, his ah 
togetherness of fraud and smiles. 

t Altogethers, adv. Obs. [f. All +Togethers 
a variant of Together, with genitival ending: ef. 
aflcnvard, -s, elsewhere , -s.] ^Altogether. 

£1175 Lamb. Horn. 81 pe an is aauenched al to geSeres, 
c 1450 Lonelich Grail xxxvii. 842 Now Altogedcris wo ben 
present. 1569 J. Rogers Gtasse 0/Godly Love 180 Christe 
only is her comfort alltogethcrs. 1586 J. Hooker Giraldus's 
Hist. tret, in flolinshed II. 114/1 The present state of all 
Ireland, attogethers deuoured with robberies, murders, riots. 

Alto-relievo (adto rJlrw). PI. -os. [It. alto- 
rilievo high relief; this spelling is sometimes nsed 
in Eng.] High relief; sculpture or carved work 
in which the figures project more than one half of 
their true proportions from the wall or surface on 
which they are carved, lienee cotter. A sculpture 
or carving in high relief. 

1717 Berkeley in Fraser Life (1871) 550 The infinite pro¬ 
fusion of alto-relievo. 1762 H. Walpole Vertices A need. 
Paint. (1786) I. 276 A fine bust of queen Elizabeth on onyx, 
alto relievo in profile. 1773 Brvdone Sicily xix. (1809) 199 
The representation of a boar-hunting in alto relievo, on white 
marble. 1878 Laov H erbe rt tr. Itubncrs Round the World 
II. v. 342 There are no alto-relievos. 

Altricate, -tion, obs, ff. Altercate, -tion. 
Altruism (aedtr/qiz’m). [a. Fr. altruismc 
formed by Comte on It. allrui (Fr. ant rut) of or to 
others, what is another’s, somebody else, f. L. allcri 
httic 1 to this other/ the dative afterwards passing 
into a general oblique case. See -ism. Altruismc 
was apparently suggested by the Fr. law-phrase 
Panina, standing according to Littre for le bicn, 
le droit d'autrui. In trod, into Eng. by the trans¬ 
lators and expounders of Comte.] Devotion to 


the welfare of others, regard for others, as a prin¬ 
ciple of action ; opposed to egoism or selfishness. 

1853 Lf.wes Comte'sPhilos.Sc. I. xxi. 224 Dispositions in¬ 
fluenced by the purely egotistic impulses we call popularly 
‘bad/ and apply the term ‘good* to those in which altruism 
predominates. 1865 Mill in Westm.Rev. July, To make al¬ 
truism (a word of his [Comte's] own coining) predominate 
over egoism. 1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. iv. 144 Is altruism 
a sweeter, or better word than charity? 1876— Marlb. 
Semi. xvi. 157 A good and wise modern philosopher summed 
up the law and duty of life in Altruism— Vive pour autrni— 

* Live for others/ 1877 C. Row Barnpt. Lect.i tS 3 n 106 The 
religion of humanity, whose great moral principle is altruism. 
1879 Geo. Eliot Theophr. Such viii. 147 The hear was sur¬ 
prised at the badger's want of altruism. 

Altruist (ce*ltr//,ist\ [f. Altruism: sec -ikt. 
Cf. Fr. altruiste adj.] One who professes the prin¬ 
ciples of altruism. 

1868 Nettleship Brownings Poetry vi. 167 I Its develop¬ 
ment as a great altruist. 1881 Daily Xesos 27 Aug. 5/1 If 
they were thorough altruists, a sweet reasonableness would 
induce them to^avoid inflicting .. distress. 

Altruistic (xltr/qrstik), a. [f. Fr. altruiste 
(adj. f. altruismc) + -ic. Earlier than Altruist.] 
Of or pertaining to altruism ; actuated by regard 
for the well-being of others ; benevolent. 

^853 Lewes Comte's Philos. Sc. I. xxi. 221 The noble ter¬ 
mination of the emotional series by the group of social or 
altruistic instincts. 1862 Hinton in/.£/£(1S78) 194 The 
word altruistic 1 horrow from Comte. Is it not a capital 
word? I am resolved to naturalise it. 1873 II. Sfencer in 
Contcmp. Res'. Feb., Up to a certain point altruistic action 
blesses giver and receiver, beyond that point it curses giver 
ami receiver. 

Altruistically adtr/^rstikali', adv. [f. prec. 
+ -AL+-LV.] In an altruistic manner: benevolently. 

1874 H. Spencer Social, viii. r86 A means to furthering the 
general happiness altruistically. 1879 — Data of F.th. xi. 
197 The most altruistically-naturcd leave no like-natured 
posterity. 

Altruize (x*ltr//,aiz), v. nonec-wd. [f. It. allrui 
some one elsc + -i/.E; suggested by Altruism.] 
To change into some one else. 

1878 T. Sinclair Mount 300 Ethcrcalbcd or converted, 
allruised, or .. arttslicLcd into a third world of thought. 

+ ATtry. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Alter + -y ; purely 
imitative: cf. enter , entry.] Alteration, change. 

1527 Acd. of Gibson , Master of Revels. Payd to-John skut, 
y® quenys tayler for makynge of y* ladies aparell by altry. 

II ATtus. J fus. Obs. [L . altus high sc. cant us 
singingX] = Alto sbl- 

1609 Doulano Ornithop. Microl. 86 The Base requires a 
third below, and the Altus the same aboue. a 1659 Cleveland 
Comm. Place * 1677) 163 A Deep Base that must reach as low 
as Hell to describe the Passion, and thence rebound to a 
joyful Altus , the high-strain of the Resurrection. 

t Altumal, a. Obs. ? slang, [f. L. all urn the 
deep, i.e. the sea -1- -al.] (See quot.) 

i7ix Medleys 29 Jan. (1712) 1S6 His Altumal Cant, a Mark 
of his poor Tramck and Tar-Education. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp ., Altumal , a term used to denote the mercantile 
style, or dialect. In this sense, we meet with altumal cant, 
to denote the language of petty traders anti tars. 

t A lture. Obs . [ad. It. allttra height; f. alto 
L. altum height: see -uue.] Height, altitude. 

a 1547 Earl Surrey Ps. Iv. 29 From that the sun descends, 
Till he his alturewin. 1598 Barret Theor. U’arrcsv. i. 127 
Casa mats .. so low that they arriued not vnto the allure of 
the ditch. 

f Alu'CO. Obs. rare. [f. L. ahicus an owl.] A 
book-name given by some to the White, by others 
to the Tawny, Owl. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Atueo, the name by which 
authors have called the common white owl. 1785 Lai ham 
Synopsis 134 Tawny Owl, Syminm Striduta, Aluco Owl. 

Aludel (ne liwdel). Chem. [a. Vi. aludel, in 13thc. 
alulcl , ad. Arab, al-uthdl (quoted by Dozy with 
this sense in 9th c.), i.e. al the + tilhdl, prob. variant 
of it hat pi. of atkla utensil, apparatus.] A pear- 
shaped pot of earthenware or glass, open at both 
ends, so that a series could be fitted one above 
another; used by the alchemists in sublimation. 

1559 Morwyng Evonytu. 6 Putting wull of wode, or bom- 
bice into the upper hoole of the aludel. 1610 B. Jossns 
Alckem. 11. iii. u6x6) 624 Let your heat, still, lessen by 
degrees, To the Aludels. 1677 Harris tr. L An cry's Chem. 
(16861 In trod. 44 Aludels.. are Pots without a bottom, joyned 
together and are placed over another Pot with a hole in the 
middle to serve for Sublimations. 1731 Hales Slat. Ess. 

1 . 201 Wc luted a German retort to two or three large alodals. 
1881 Raymono Gloss. Mining Terms, Aludel, an earthen 
condenser for mercury* 

A-lufF, obs. form of Aloof. 

Alum (artam). Forms : 4 alem, 4-5 alym, 
4-8 alom, 5-7 alume, alome, 6 alme, 6-7 allume, 
6-8 allom (e, allum, 4- alum. [a. OFr. alum L, 
alumen, the same substance: cf. alula tawed skin.] 

1 . A whitish transparent mineral salt, crystallizing 
in octahedrons, very astringent, used in dyeing, 
tawing skins, and medicine, also for sizing paper, 
and making materials fire-proof; chemically a 
double sulphate of aluminium and potassium 
(AIK(S 0 4 ),+ 12II3O water of crystallization). 

Burnt Alum, A. deprived of its water of crystallization so 
as to become a white powder; Rock or Roman A turn, that 
prepared from the Alum-stone in Italy; Saccharine Alum, 
an artificial composition of alum, rosewater, and egg albu¬ 
men, boiled to a paste, which hardens when cold. 


C 1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1035 As alum & alka[t]ran, that 
angre arn bojx.\ 1366 Maunoev. ix. 99 About that sec 
growethe moche Alom. C1386 Chaucer Chan. J 'em. Pro/. 
26oTartre, alym,glas [v.r. alum, ahimgtas^c, alcin). 1436 
Pol. Poems if. 172 Colon, roche-alum, and gode golde of 
Jene. 1453 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 422 Alum, foyle 
or rooch, y* bale .. iiij d. 1551 Turner Herbal 11.11568)123 
Layed to with honey and allome. 1585 James I Ess.Poesie 
16 Cleare and smothe lyke glas or alme. 1587 Holinsiied 
Chron. 111 . 1199/1 Amightie great hulke, laden with wood 8: 
allume. 1601 Holland Pliny (1634) II. 559 Alume brought 
from Melos, is the best. 162* Hkvlyn Cosmogr. 1. (1682)75 
Well furnished with Alloni, Sulphur, and Bitumen. 1660 
R. Coke /'werty Subj. 208 The Pope had excommunicated 
all persons whatsoever, who had bought alume of the Floren¬ 
tines. 1671 Salmon Syu. Med. m. xxii. 437 A lotion with 
Honey, Alome, and White wine. 1703 Moxon Mcch. Excrc. 
238 A fat Earth full of Allom. 1718 Mrs. Kales Receipt 38 
Put in a good piece of Roach-Allum. 1718 Quincy Compl. 
Disp. 106 Alum is dug out of the earth as we find it in the 
Shops. 1768 Bosmei.i. Corsica i. led. 2' 52 There arc aLo 
mines of allum. 1815 Baklwell hit rod. Gent. 201 The sul¬ 
phuric acid uniting with the ahnmne, forms the well-known 
salt called alum. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. i. x, While chalk 
and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for bread. 1875 
Ukk Diet. Arts I. 105 [Alum| seems to have come to Europe 
in later times as alum of Rocca, the name of Edes-a; but it 
is not impossible that this name was an Italian prefix, which 
has remained to this day under the name of Roik Alum , 
Allume di Roan. 

2 . Mod. Chem. v wiili ft." A series of isomorplioi:-; 
double salts, including the foregoing, consisting 
of aluminium sulphate in combination with the 
sulphate of a monatomic metal, as potassium, so¬ 
dium, ammonium, silver, elc., with general fotnnila 
Ar"M(SO|.‘j+ 1 2 llO ; all of which cnstallizc in 
octahedrons: distinguished as Common or Potash 
alum, Soda at urn, Ammonia alum, Silver alum, etc. 

1868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 580 Argento-aluminic sulphate 
or Silver alum. PotasMo-aluinjnic sulphate or Potash-aluin : 
this is the salt to whic.h the name alum is most generally ap¬ 
plied. 1873 Williamson Chem. $185 The^e alums < annul 
be separated by crystallization; and a crystal of one of them 
grows regularlv in a solution of another alum. 1873 Fov\ ni s 
Chem. 373 Sodium alum is much more soluble. 1875 t.’n: 
Diet. Arts \. 107 The composition of potash-, soda-, anti 
ammonia-aluins found ready formed in nature. 

3 . Mod. Chem. with pi.. Extended to a family 
of compounds analogous to and including the pie'- 
ceding series, in which the Alumina itself is absent, 
and replaced by the isomorphous sesquioxide uf 
iron, chrome, or manganese ; whence Iron alum 
(Potassio-ferric sulphate , Manganese alum (l’otas- 
sio- manganic sulphate', Chronical uni Potas.-do- 
chromic sulphate), Chrome-ammonia alum ^Ammo- 
nio-chromic sulphate), etc. 

1868 Wa ns Du t. Chem. V. 57S The dodeenhydrated double 
sulphates of the alkali-metals and triatomic metals con-tiluto 
the true alums. The sulphates of ammonium, potassium, 
and sodium .are capable of forming alums with the aluitiinic, 
ferric, chromic, and manganic sulphate**. 1874 Kosuot; Etem. 
Chem. 247 Chromium sulphate forms a serie*. of alums with 
potassium and ammonium sulphates, which have a deep 
purple tint, and are isomorphous with common alum. 

4 . Min. Applied to various native minerals, 
which are chemically aluins proper, as Xative 
alum or Kalinile ; also to others pseudo-alums , 
which are compounds of aluminium sulphate wilh 
the sulphale of some other base, as Magnesia alum 
(Magnesio-aluntinic sulphate) or Fickcringite; or 
with the protoxides of iron, manganese, etc., as 
Leather or Plume alum (Fcrroso-aluminic sulphate) 
or 1 Ialotrichite, Manganese alum or Apjohnite, 
A fa nganoso- mag ucsia n alum or Bosjemanite. 

The name Feather alum has been applied also to magnesia 
alum and a lit nogen. 

a x66x Holvday Juvcualix 673)122 Plume-ahime burns the 
skin .. rock-alume dissolves metaL, shrivels the skin, loosen-* 
the teeth. 1868 1 >ana Min. 655 Hallotrichine is a silky alum 
from the Solfatara near Naples. 1868 Watts Diet. Chem. 
V. 583 Manganoso-aluminic sulphate, or manganese alum 
.. occurs in snow-white silky fibres at Lagoa Bay. 

5 . Comb., in which alum stands in obj. relation 
to pr. pple. or vbl. sb., as alum-bcarinp, - maker , 
-mahing, - manufacture ; in instrumental relation 
to pa. pplc., as al urn-steeped \ in simple attrih. re¬ 
lation, as alum-crystal, -liquor,-water \ or atlrib. 
relation of material, as alum-styptic. 

1869 Roscoe Elcrn. Chem. 215 Ammonium Sulphate is 
largely employed for alum making. 1870 Yeats Sat. Hist. 
Comm. 381 Tne chief localities of alum manufacture in this 
country. 1837 Svn. Smith Let. Wks. 1859 II. 277 1 Let him 
drive his alum-steeped loaves a little further. 1587 1 Iakrison 
Engl. t. 11. xxiii. 348 A tast much like to allume liquor. 1875 
Ure Diet. Arts I. 117 Alum Liquor$,~\n the alum works 
on the Vorkshire coast, eight different liquors are met with. 
1578 Lyte Dodocns vt. xxx. 697 Soked, or delayed in allom 
water. 1656 Du Garo I.at. unlocked § 443 Hec wetteth 
with allom*water every sheet of thinner paper. 1711 Popf. 
Rape Lock it. 131 Alom-stypticks with contracting pow’r 
Shrink his thin essence tike a rivelled flow’r. 

Also alum cake, a massive and porous sul¬ 
phate of alumina, mixed with silica, manufactured 
from fine clay; alum earth, applied to various 
earthy or loose substances yielding alum ; + alum- 
farmer, one who farmed the royal alum-works; 
talum-flower, alum calcined and powdered; 

alum-glass, crystallized alum; alum-roek, 
-schist, -shale, -slate, thin-bedded rocks found 
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in various formations, from which alum is manu¬ 
factured ; alum-stone, the mineral Alunite, from 
which the Rock or Roman alum is made ; alum- 
works, the place and apparatus for making alum. 
Also Alum-hoot, q.v. 

1611 Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. xli. 81/1 An allum-earth of 
sundry colours. 1641 in 4 tk Rep. Hist. MSS. (1874) 71/1 
Account of the sums for which the Allom farmers left Si organ 
engaged. 1730 Swift Lady's Dress. Room Wks, 1755 IV. 

1.114 Allum-flower to stop the steams. 1386 [Sec under 1.] 
a 1500 E. E. Misc. (1856)78, j di, of alome glas mohe into 
Here water. 1758 Phil. Trans. I„ 688 What wc call allum- 
rock, a kind of black slate that may be taken up in flakes. 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. in At Whitby, the alum-rock. 187a 
Nicholson Palxont. 513 Beds of so-called ‘ alum-schist, 1 
which are of Upper Cambrian age. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 
in Such alum-shales as contain too little bitumen for the 
roasting process. 1805 lidin. Res*. VI. 237 He abo classes the 
alum-slate .. among the transition rocks. 1875 Uhf. Diet. 
Arts t. it r The ustulation of alum-slate. 1833 Lyell Trine. 
Geol. HI. 273 Hot sulphureous vapours, which convert the 
trachyte into alum-stone. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 109 The 
alum-stone appears to be confined to volcanic districts. 1868 
Dana Min. 659 Alunite was first observed at Tolfa, near 
Rome, in the 15th c. by a Genoese, who had been engaged 
in the manufacture ofaluni, from an alum-stone or * Rock- 
alum ' found near Edessa in Syria. 1617 Bacon in Fort esc ite 
Pap. 34 The offers made .. to your Majestic of his allome | 
vvorkes. 1641 in 4 th Rep. Hist. MSS. 118741 42/2 William 
Tumor, and others, who farmed the alum works of his late 
Majesty. 1875 Ukk Diet. Arts I. 119 Boiling the scum of 
the alum works. 

Alum arbin\ v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] To treat 
or impregnate with alum. 

1791 Hamilton Bert hoi let's Dyeing I. 1. 1. i. 19 Having 
alumed as completely as possible a pound of wool. 

Alumbrado 'a : b/mbra*<l<F.. [Sp. ahtmbrado 
illuminated, enlightened ; pa. pple. of alumbrar 
L. allumindre \ see Ai.lumink.] One of the 

Spanish Illuminati or Perfectionists, who arose 
about 1575, and were suppressed by the Inquisi¬ 
tion ; hence sometimes applied to any one clairn- 
ing special spiritual illumination. 

1671 Glanvill Further Disc. M. Stnbbe 33 Worthless 
Fanaticks Aluinbradocs in Religion. 1749 Uavinutos A‘«- 
thus. Methodists 11. 114 The Alunihradob or Illuminati of 
Spain, who were stiff Maintainors of Perfection. 1847 Been 
// ageubae/is Hist. Poet. 11. 197 The question whether lie 
stood in connection with the Alumbrados. 

Alumed .arhmcF , ///. a. [f. Alum v. + -ed.] 
Treated or impregnated with alum. 

1580 Barkt Alv. A 330 Alumdc, or mixed with alum, alu- 
min at ns. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Muzzle , If it be 
allom'd Leather. 

t Alumere. Obs. rare* 1 , [a. OFr. alumere 
(:—L. Kidldmindtor, f. alumcr to lightL. *ad- 
l ft mind re : see Allum jne.] An illuminator, 
lighter up. 

c 1300 in Wright's Lyric P. xxv. 68 Ihcsu, nothing may be 
suettere,.. Then thou so suete alumere. 

Alumian alb/mian). Min. [mod. (1858^ f. 
Alumina.] A white, sub-translucent mineral, a 
native sulphate of aluminium; classed by Dana 
among the Anhydrous Sulphates. 

Alumic albPmikj. Rare variant of Al.UMI.M0. 

1869 ling. Mech. 19 Mar. 585/3, 1 have obtained alumic 
sulphate neutral often. 

Alumiferous,^.; a variant of A LUMINIFEROUS. 
1853 I*. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. III. xxvi. 118 The 
alumiferous rocks of l’arad. 

Alumina alumina). [mod.L.; formed, along 
with its Fr. equivalent alumine (also used in ling.) 
on L. aid men, alumin -, alum, on the type of soda, 
fotassa , magnesia, by the Fr. chemical nomencla- 
tors of 1787; its character as the earth 0/alum 
(alaim-crde) having been proved by Marggraf in 
1754. Other proposed names were arga, argil.\ 

One of the earths, a white, insoluble, tasteless, 
amorphous substance ; the only oxide (A 1 3 CV) of 
the metal Aluminium, the basis of alum, the chief 
constituent of all clays, and found crystallized as 
the sapphire. 

e 1790 J. Black Elem. Client. II. 150 The French chemists 
have given a new name to this pure earth; alttminexn French, 
and alumina in Latin. I confess 1 do not like this alumina. 
1801 Chenevix xnPhil. Trans. XCL 197, I could .. discover 
iron, silica, alumina, and carbonic acid. 180a — Chem. No* 
mend. 116 In the chapter upon Earth, we find.. Argil for 
Alumina. 1813 Sir II. Davy Agric. Chem. 156 Alumina 
exists in a pure and crystallized slate in the white sapphire. 
1871 Tynoall Fragnt. Sc. (ed. 6) I. xii 762 These masses of 
slate contain silica, alumina, potash, soda, and mica. 

Aluminate (albr-min^t), sb. [f. prec. + -ate.] 

A compound in which alumina acts the part of an 
acid ; 4 a compound of alumina with one of the 
stronger bases.* Watts. 

1841 Trimmer Tract. Geol. 68 They have therefore by some 
chemists been named aluminates. 1869 Phillips Vesttv. x. 

286 Aluminates are equally limited. 1873 Kgwnes Chem. 
yj2 Spinel 1 is an aluminate of magnesium. 

Aluminate (ali/ 7 -minr»t), V. [f. L. aldmindt-us 
pa. pple.; f. alumin- Alum.] To treat or im¬ 
pregnate with alum; to combine with alumina, 
(Commonly in pa. pple. aluminated.) 

1731 Bailey, Aluminated, done with alum. 1833 FvrE 
Chem. fed. 3'474 The solution called aluminated potass Is 
transparent and colourless. 


Alumine (x’lb/main). Chem. arch. [a. Fr. alu¬ 
mine: see Alumina.] —Alumina. 

1791 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing 1.1. j. L 22 They unite 
with acids., and some earths, principally aiumine. 1708 
Phil. Trans. LXXXVIil. 16 The absorbent earths were 
distinguished into calcareous, magnesia, and alumine or clay. 
1805 .Sir 11 . Davy ibid. XCV. 232,1 have separated the alu¬ 
mine by solution of potash. 185a T. Ross tr. Humboldt’s 
Trav. t. ii. 78 The alumine, magnesia, soda, and metallic 
oxides gradually disappear. 1854 F. Bakewell Geol. 47 
Carbonate of lime .. combined with alumine. 

Aluming (arlamiq), vbl.sb. [f. Alum v. + -ing TJ 
The act of treating or impregnating with alum. 

1791 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing I. 1. 1. ii. 35 Tartar is 
not used in the aluming of silk and thread. 

Aluminic (oclb/minik), a. Chem. [f. Alumin- 
ium -t--ic.] Of or containing aluminium, as Alu¬ 
minic chloride, also called Aluminium chloride 
and Chloride of aluminium. 

*873 Williamson Chem. § 185 The double salt containing 
aluininic sulphate, combined with potassic sulphate, has long 
been known by the name of alum. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 
369 The ash is chiefly composed of aluminic phosphate. 1880 
Athenxum 27^Nov. 713/1 Two new alumimc compounds. 

Aluminiferous (alb7:minrfer3s), a. [f. L. 
alumin - Alum + -(i)ferou.s.] Alum - bearing, 
yielding alum. 

1849 Murchison Silnr. viii. M867) 154 These rocks, anthra- 
cilc and aluminiferous, are charged with graptolites ami 
annelidcs. 1853 T. Koss tr. Humboldt's Trav. HI. xxxii. 
396 The aluminiferous slates of Chaparuparu. 

Aluminiform (albr-mini^um, aHb/mrni-), a. 
[f. L. alumin - Alum +-(i)form.] Having the 
form of an alum. 

1864 Webster cites Chaptal. 

Alumrnilite. Min. [f. L. alumin- alum + 
Gr. A i 0 os stone.] A mineral called more com¬ 
monly Alunite, q.v. 

Aluminio- (svdiiimrnw), combining form of 
Aluminium, as in A lit m in io-siIicate, a salt in which 
the combined oxides of Aluminium and Silicon 
are supposed to act as an acid, 
f Alu-minish, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. alumin - 
Alum + -isil] = Alumisii. 

1641 French Distill, v. <1651' 167 There will distill over a 
certain acid alluminish water. 

Aluminite (alb/minoit). Min. [mod. (Ger. 
aluminit 1807 L. alumin- Alum + -ite min. 
form.] An opaque, whitish mineral, a native hy- 
drosulphatc of alumina, called also WeBstekite. 

1868 Wat is Diet. Chem. 11871' V. 579 The tribasic sul¬ 
phate [of aluminium], 3AI3OJ. .SO a . 9ILO, occurs native as 
aluminite, a while, opaque earthy mineral. 

Aluminium acdbrmrmflm). [a modification 
of Aluminum, the name given by its discoverer, 
cSir H. Davy U1812 (for which he had first of all 
used Alumium), f. Alumina. The termination 
-ium now preferred harmonizes best with other 
names of elements, as sodium, potassium , magne¬ 
sium, lithium , selenium , etc. Both alumium and 
aluminum lived for some time.] A metal, white, 
sonorous, ductile, and malleable, very light, not 
oxidized in the air, used for instalments, orna¬ 
ments, and as an alloy. In Chem. it has the symbol 
Al., is tetratomic, has alumina as its oxide, and 
the alums as its chief salts. 

1812 Q. Rett. VIII. 72 Aluminium, for so wc shall take the 
liberty of writing the word, in preference to nluminum, which 
has a less classical sound. 1835 Hoblyn Diet. Med. 6 Alu¬ 
minium, the metallic base of alumina. 1845 Vest. Creation 
ii. <ed. 3) 34 Aluminium .. is another abundant elementary 
substance, c i860 Faraday Forces 0/Nat. i. 195 note. Alu¬ 
minium is 2$ times heavier than water. 1869 Eng. Meek. 
14 May 187/3 Some Belgian manufacturer has just had a 
bell cast of aluminium. 1876 C. Gf.ikie Life in If'oods xxv. 
399 Science got the beautiful metal aluminium out of the clay 
which ignorance trod under foot. 

b. attrib. in chem. compounds, as Aluminium 
chloride (also Chloride of aluminium, and Aluminic 
chloride), Aluminium fluoride, sulphate (Sulphate 
of alumina), silicate, etc. Also in Aluminium- 
Bronze, a beautiful and important alloy (or chemi¬ 
cal compound) of aluminium and copper. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. (1879) 1. 154 General character 
and reactions of Aluminium compounds. 1873 Fownrs 
Chem. 372 Aluminium Sulphate crystallises in thin pearly 

lates, soluble in 2 parts of water. 1862 Morn. Star 21 May 
‘he specimens of aluminium-bronze, as it is called, have a 
fine golden hue, w hich appears to especial advantage in com- 
bination with the pure metal. 

Aluminize (albl-minaiz), v. rare . [f. L. alu¬ 
min- alum +-IZE.] To treat or impregnate with 
alum, to alum. 

1857 AW. Mag. 1.390 Our bread was alumenised if not worse. 
Altunino- (alb7*miiw), combining form of the 
words Alumina, Aluminum, used in compound 
names implying the union of these with another 
element, as Alumino-magncsian silicate , a double 
silicate of aluminium ancl magnesium. 

1864 Reader 18 June 784/1 An olumino-magnesian silicate 
allied to chlorite in composition. 

Alnminose (albr-minju-s), a. [ad. L. alumin - 
os-us : see Aluminous.] = Aluminous. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


Aluminosity (albr minp-sTti). rare- 1 , [f. L. 
a/dminos-us + -it\ .] Aluminous quality. 

1678 R. R[ussell] Gebcr m. 11. j. viii. 150 Vou will find a 
manifest Substance of Aluminosity to distill from them. 

Aluminous (albrmiuas), a. [a. Fr. alumineux, 
ad. L. aldminds-us : see Alum and -ous.] 

1 . Of the nature of alum, containing alum. Alu¬ 
minous cake = Alum cake. 

1541 R. Copland Guidon'sForm. Uj, Wasshyng with wyne 
and aluminous water with good and artefycyall lygature. 
1652 French Vorhsh. Spa iit. 34 Astringing waters, as Al- 
luminous, and Vitrioline almost everywhere. 17*5 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. II, Add a little burnt Allom.. to give it a dis- 
cernable alluminous Taste. 1845 Blaekzv. Mag. LVI11.488 
Aluminous perspiration stood thick upon us, the alum being 
deposited from the walls and atmosphere of the place. 

2 . Of the nature of or conlaining alumina; clayey. 

180a Edin. Rez>. I. 208 A chaotic collection of flinty sand 

and aluminous and magnesian mud. 1812 Sir II. Davy 
Chem. Philos. 49 Margraaf.. distinguished accurately be¬ 
tween the silicious, calcareous, and aluminous earths. 1841 
Trimmer Tract. Geol. 22 Aluminous, or clayey soils, retain 
too much moisture. 187a Nicholson Palxont. 8 The Ar¬ 
gillaceous or Aluminous Rocks. 

Aluminum (albrminihn). Chem. — Alumin¬ 
ium ; being the name given by Davy in 1812. 

181a Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. I. 355 As yet Aluminum 
has not been obtained in a perfectly free state. 1833 Penny 
Cycl. I. 406 Alumina , the earthy oxide of aluminum some¬ 
times called argil or the argillaceous earth. 1855 in Proe. 
Am. Phil. Soc. VI. 141 Mr.DuBois laid upon the tablespeci- 
mens of the metal aluminum. 1879 C. Cameron in Cassell's 
Teehn. Edue. I. 170 Aluminum is a white malleable metal. 

Alumish (re bmijb a. [f. Alum + -ish.] Hav¬ 
ing somewhat of the character or laste of alum. 

1562 Turner Baths 7 The water of this bath is alumish. 
a 1682 Hist. Royal Soc. IV. 196 (T.) Tasting something 
alumish, and heing found near some places which afford alum. 

fATumite. Min. Obs. form of Alunite. 

1853 Boss tr. Humboldt's Trav. HI. xxvi. 118 The 
alumitc of Tolfa, which .. I have examined on the spot. 

t Alumium (al ; / 7 mi^m\ Chem. Obs. The 
name first suggested by Davy for the metal which 
he finally called Aluminum, a name eventually 
further changed to Aluminium. 

1808 Sir H. Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVI11. 353 Had I been 
so fortunate as.. to have procured the metallic substances I 
was in search of, I should have proposed for them the names 
of silicium, alumium, zirconium, and glucium. 1815 W. 
Phillips Out l Min. 4- Geol. ted. 3^ 22 Alumine consists of 
Oxygen united with a base Alumium the nature of which 
has not been completely ascertained. 1854 Pereira Mat. 
Med. (L.HMuminum, aluminium, or alumium, is the metallic 
base of the earth alumina. 

t Ahrmnate, v. Obs.— 0 [f. L. alumna/- ppl. 
stem of alumnd-re to bring up ; f. Alumnus.] 

1 To nourish or feed/ Blount Glossogp". 1656. 
t Alumna'tion. [n. of action f. prec.] ‘Fos¬ 
tering, feeding.’ Coles 1C92. 

Alumner, probably error for Almoner. 

1401 Pol. Poems 11 . no The rclecf of Cristis feeste . .That 
his alumners the postlis gaderid togidere. 

Alumniate (al»*mni t et). rare, [irreg. f. Alum¬ 
nus, by form-assoc. with words like novidale, 
where the affix is really only -ate.] The period 
of pupillage. 

1879 Barinc-Gould Germ. II. 134 When the alumniate is 
over, the seminarist goes forth. 

II Alumnus (alzrmnrs). PI. -i. [L., = a foster- 
child ; f. al-ere to nourish, with ending akin to Gr. 
-d/i€Fosj cf. Vert-unuius, etc.] The nurseling or 
pupil of any school, university, or other seat of 
learning. 

1645 Evelyn ZJ/Vrry (1827) 1.212 Wcsawan Italian comedy 
acted by their alumni before the Cardinals. 1846 Lytton 
Lucretia x. (1853) 93 The poorer and less steady alumni of 
the rising schooL 187a Minto Eng. Lit. 11. ix. 598 An alum¬ 
nus of Glasgow, and travelling tutor. 

Alumocalcite (alb/uTUjkocdsmt). [f. Alum + 
calc-em lime + -ite.] A milk-white mineral, a va¬ 
riety of opal with an addition of lime and alumina. 
A*lum root. A name given to the astringent 
roots of various plants. 

1818* Nuttall Gen. N. Anter. Plants I. 174 Heuchera, 
Allum-root. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 140 The root of 
Geranium maeutatum is considered a valuable astringent 
in North America, where it is sometimes called Alum root. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 588 The root of Heuchera amerieana is so 
astringent that it is called Alum root. 

Alunrferous, a. [f. Fr .aluniflre (f. a/un alum 
+ L, -{i)fer-ns bearing) + -ous.] = Aluminiferous. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Alunite (re lbrnsit). Min. [mod. f. Fr. alttn 
alum + -ite min. form.; seequot. 186S.] A mine¬ 
ral, also called Alum-stone and Aluminilite (con¬ 
sisting of common alum together with normal 
hydrate of aluminium (Al K(SO<V 2 Al 
found in the volcanic districts of Italy, etc.), which 
is the source of the Roman alum. 

1868 Dana Min. 659 It was named Aluminilite by Dela- 
metherie in 1797, a long name well changed to Alnnite by 
Beudant in 1824. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 109 The alum- 
stone or alunite is a mineral of limited occurrence, being 
found in moderate quantity at Tolfa (near Civita VecchiaX 

Alunogen (alb/m^d^en). Min. [mod. (Fr. alu - 
fwgdtc 1832) f. Fr. alttn alum + -GEN, taken as * 
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producing.] A mineral, also called Keramohalitc, 
a hydrous sulphate of alumina, occurring as a 
feathery efflorescence, to which, among other sub¬ 
stances, the names hair-salt and fcalhcr-alum are 
applied. ( Halolriehitc, sometimes used as a syn¬ 
onym, is applied by Dana to a distinct mineral.) c 
1868 Dana Min. 650 This species was made known by 
Bcudant, and by him first named Alunogen. 1868 Watts 
Diet. Chem. V. 579 The normal or neutral sulphate lof alu- 
minium] AljtSOpj.. is known mineralogically as alunogen, 
hair-salt, feather-alum, and halolriehitc . 1878 Lawrence 

Cotta's Rocks Class. 43 Alunogen is sometimes the product 
of volcanic action, sometimes a result of the decomposition 
of pyrites in coal districts. 

t ATure, sb. Obs. Also 3-4 alour, alur, 4 aler, 

5 allure, [a. OFr. a leu re, later alure, now allure, 
walk, gait, going; a place to walk in, a gallery ; f. 
alter to go: see -Ukk.] A place to walk in, a gallery; 
esp. a. a walk or passage behind the parapets of a 
castle, or round the roof of a church ; b. a covered 
passage, a cloister; C. rarely a walk in a garden, 
a passage between the seats in a church, an alley 
or * aisle.* 

1297 R. Glouc 192 Vpe he alurs of be castles ladyes 
banne stode. c 1300 A*. Alls. 7210 The touris to take, and 
the torellis, Vawtcs, alouris. C1314 Guy IPartv. 85 At the 
alours that defended hem. 1383 Wyclif 1 Kings vii. 2 Foure 
aluris betwixe the ccdrc pilers |L. deambulacra ; 1388 alcis]. 
1388 —2 Kings i. 2 Ocozie felde thorou the aleris of his soler 
l L. pcrcancellos cccnaculi sui ; 1382 wyndowes]. 1430 Lydg. 
Chron. Troy it. xi, Freshe alurcs with lusty hye pynacles.. 
That called were dcambulatoryes. c 1430— Stor. Thebes 
1267 In this gardyn. . In the allures walking to and fro. 
1440 Prornp. Parv., Alure or alurys of a towre or stepylle, 
Canal. [ Test . Ebor. 197 In allura inter fontem et introitum 
chori.J 1776 T. Warton Eng. Poetry (1840) II. xxiii. 300 
The sides of every street were covered with fresh alures of 
marble, or cloisters. 1851 Turner Dorn. Archit. i. 8 And 
alurcs of stone were to be raised above the roof timbers. 

t Alured, ///. a. Obs. In 5 alourde. [f. pree.] 
Furnished with an alure or alures. 

1412 Catterick Contr. Parker Gl. Archit. Ill, 128 The ele 
sail be alourde accordant with the quere. # 

t Aluring, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as prcc. + -ingE] 
Provision or construction of alures ; alure-work, 

141a Catterick Co. (as above) A botras rising into the tabill 
that sail bere the aloryng. ibid. The bight of the walles of 
the quere sail be .. xx fotc with a naluryng abownc. 

tAlu’rk, adv., prop. phr. Obs. [A prep} + 
Lurk.] Out of place, awry. 

1572 Lawson Orchet, MS. Lansd. No. 208, 4 His heed in 
shappeas by natures worke, Not one haire amisse, or lyeth 
a loorke. 

Alutaceons (seltwtft'Jw), a. [f. L. alutdci-us 
(f. alula soft leather) +-ous: sec -aceocs.] Of 
the quality or colour of tawed leather, 

1873 Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc. XUf. *22 Stria: coarsely 
punctured, intervals flat, finely alutaceous, 

t Aluta*tion. Obs.~° [f. L. alula prepared 
leather + -ation ; as if f. a L. * alhtd-re to prepare 
leather.] *A tanning or dressing of leather. 5 
Cockeram 1623 ; whence in Blount, Bailey, etc. 

|| Alvara’do. Obs. [Sp. alvoraJa , alborada , 
'musicke giuen at the breake of day’ (Minsheu) f. 
albor, alvor, dawn, f. L. a!bus white.] (See quot.) 

1598 Barret Tlteor. IVarrcs 249 Alvarado, a Spanish 
word, and is the discharging of the morning watch, by the 
sound of the drumme. 

t ATvary. Obs. rare ~E [f. L. alvus, womb + 
-ary.] Womb; lap; bed. 

1595 Barnfield Cassandra (Arb.) 71 From his softe bosom 
(th‘ aluary of blisseX 

Alveary (ae*lv/| 5 ri). [ad, L. alvedri-um a range 
of bee-hives; f. alveus a tub or hollow vessel, 
hence a bee-hive : see -ary.] 

1 . A bee-hive; a title given to an early Diction¬ 
ary of English, Latin, French, and Greek. 

1380 Baret Alv. To Reader, Within a yeerc, or two, they 
had gathered together a great volume, which (for the apt 
similitude betweene the good Scholers and diligent Bees in 
gathering their waxe and honie into their Hiue) I called then 
their Atvearic. 1660 Howell Parly of Beasts 137 (D.) Ther's 
not the least foulness found in our alvearies or hives. 1669 
WfoRLtDCE] Syst. Agric. 321 Alveary, a Hive of Bees. 

2 . Anal. The hollow of the external ear; 'so 
called because the cerumen or wax is found there.* 
Syil. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

? 1719 Webster cites Quincy. 1751 Chambers Cyet.,Al- 
veariunt, the bottom of the concha, or hollow of the auricle, 
or outer ear. 

t ATveate, v. Obs.—° [f. L. alv cat-us ppl. adj. 
'hollowed out in the form of a channel*; f. alveus 
a channel, etc.] ' To cut into the form of a trench 
or chanel.* Bullokar 1676. 

Alveated (arlv/i^tcd), ppl. a. [ad. L. alveolus 
(see prec.) with ppl. ending -ed.] (See quot.) 

t6»3 Cockeram, Alucated, trenched, chanelled. 1656 
Blount GtossogrAlveated, hollow like a hive, vaulted, or 
trenched. 1864 Webster, Alveated, having a prismatic 
cellular structure, like a honeycomb. 

Alveolar (SlviW&i, arlvtflaj), a. and sb. [f. 
mod.L, alveol-us the socket of a tooth, in cl. L. a 
little channel or hollow, dim. of alveus a channel, 
etc. + -AR. Cf. Fr . alvLolairc.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the sockets of the teeth, 
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or to that part of the upper jaw, the alveolar arch, 
in which the teeth are placed. 

1799 Corsf, in Phil. Trans . LXXXIX. 216 Both the fangs 
and the alveolar processes begin to beabsorbed. 1872 Nichol¬ 
son Palxont. 366 The alveolar border of the upper jaw. Mod. 
The English t and d are not strictly dental, they arc ah'eolar. 
2 . Socket-shaped, having a cylindrical hollow. 
1858 T. Jones A guar. Xat. 278 On the other hand, when 
cylindrical or alveolar it .appears to be always more brittle. 

B. sb. pi. Thu alveolar processes of the maxil¬ 
lary bone, in which the teeth are fixed. 

1874 Dawkins Cave Hunt. vi. 192 The alveolars short, but 
rather projecting. 

Alveolariform (redv/alfe-riffjm), a. [f. prec. 
+ -(i)form.] Having ihe form of the cells of a 
honey-comb. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Alveolary (alv/Vlari, arlvtflari), a. [f. L. al¬ 
veol-us (see Alveole) + -ary.] = Alveolar. 

1847 in Craig. Worcester cites Loudon. 

Alveolate (alvf^kU, ac'ivtfliit), a. [ad. L. 
alveolaMts, f. alveolus: see Alveole.] Honey¬ 
combed ; pitted with little cavities. 

1839 Hooper Med. Piet., Alveolatns, Alveolate, having 
small cavities. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848)508 Coral him pro¬ 
foundly alveolate. 1870 Hooker Stud, flora 266 Digitalis 
purpurea . . seeds alveolate. 

Alveole V £c*lv/|0ul). [a. Yt. alveole, ad. L. alveolus 
a little hollow, dim. of alveus'*. hollow channel.] 
= Alveolus (which is more often used). 

1845 Penny Cyel. Suppl. I. 364 '1 The receptacle naked, al¬ 
veolate, the alveoles with elevated dentate margins. 

Alveoliform (a-lvr£lifrjm, alv/^>*lifrjm), a. 
[f. L. alvcol-us + -(fjVoKA.] * 'Celled like a honey¬ 
comb, as in the case of certain corals.* Craig 1847. 

1847 9 Toon Cyel. Anat. Phys. IV. 65 Alcyonclfuni . . 
polygonal, alveoliform. 

Alveolite (alv/Vlait, arlvtftait). Zool. [f. mod. 
L. alveolites, f. L. alveol-us + -m:.] A genus of 
fossil Zoophytes found in the chalk. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (i 348> 537 Lamarck's name Alveolites 
might be extended to the Stenoponc. 1847 in Craig. 

Alveolo- (rclvf b\o\ combining form of Alveo¬ 
lus : Of or pertaining to the sockets of the teeth 
or to the alveolar arch; as alve olo-condylc an 
plane, the plane bounded by the central point of 
the upper alveolar arch and the base of the occipi¬ 
tal condyles, sometimes called the natural plane of 
the base of the skull; alvcolo-dental; etc. 

1878 Bryant Surg. I. 558 The alvcolo-dental membrane. 

II Alveolus v&lvf<?l£s). PI. -i. [L. alveolus, dim. 
of alveus a cavity.] A small cavity; hence a. 1 he 
socket of a tooth ; b. The cell of a honey-eomb; 
c. The conical chamber of a Belemnitc, or the 
conical body found in it. 

1706 Phillips, Alveolus, any wooden Vessel made hollow; 
a Tray. Among Anatomists, Alveoli dentium arc the Holes 
in the jaws in which the Teeth are set. 1746 Da Costa in 
Phil. Trans. XLIV. 398 This conic Cavity is .. filled with 
a regular jointed conic Body, called by Lithologists the 
Alveolus of the Bclcmnites. 1753 Chambers Cyel. Snpp. x 
Alveoli , waxen cells in the combs ofl>ecs . . The alveoli are 
all of a hexagonal figure. 1799 Corse in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXIX. 229 The alveoli or sockets of the two grinders. 
1881 M ivart Cat 27 Each alveolus closely invests the fang 
contained within it. 

|| Alveus. [L.] The bed or channel of a river; 
the trough of the sea. 

169s WooowARn Xat. Hist. Earth 1.(1723) 182 This mass 
of Water fell back again .. into the Alveus of the Ocean. 

Alviducous (tedvidiw kas), a. Med. [f. L .alv-us 
belly + due-ere to lead + -ous.] Purgative. 

1839 in Hooper Med. Diet. 

Alvine (arlvain), a. [ad.L. alvin-us, f. alvus the 
belly.] Pertaining to the abdomen or its contents. 

17W Phil. Trans. XLVIII.581 As to the natural excre¬ 
tions, the alvine were easy and proper. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragm.Sc. led. 6) Il.xii. 286 Sanguinolcnt alvine evacuations. 

Alvish, ohs. f. Elvish. 

Alvite (arlvait). Min. [f, L. alvus belly + -itk.] 
A reddish-brown mineral, a complex hydrous sili¬ 
cate, containing besidessilica, alumina, andglucina, 
yttria, thoria, zirconia, and iron sesquioxide. 
Alway (9'lwfi, archaic jjriwf 71 *), culv. Forms: 
1-2 alne wes (WS. ealne wes), 3-4 alne way, 
4-5 alle wey, al wey, 5-6 allewaye, allwaye, 
alwaye, 5--alway. [orig. two words All and Way, 
in the accusative of space or distance, = all the way, 
the whole way, probably at first in reference to 
space traversed, but already in the oldest Eng. 
transferred to an extent of time, all along, all the 
time, continually. Afterwards confused with the 
genitive form, Always, which has superseded it in 
prose, alway surviving only in poetry or as an 
archaism.] 

1 . All along, all the time, perpetually, throughout 
all time. 

c 885 K. .Am.frf.d Boeth. xxxviii. § 5, & bad ealne wej sio- 
fodest J>act hi ealne wex naeron on wite, & ic sa:de ealne 
wes hi nxfre ne biob buton wite. 1340 Aycnb. 136 pc 
wel couaytouse wrechche bet alneway hep pet e3e to pc 
guodcs pet opre habbep and dop alneway and makep alnc- 
way semblont pet he ne hep na3t. c 1374 Chaucer A net. <$• 


Are. 236 For to love him Alwcye \v.r. alwey, alwayl never 
the lesse. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xx. (1 495 1 126 
Vf lyfe duryd a thousande yere alwaye shold growe teeth 
more and more. 1611 Bible Matt, xxviii. 20 And Loe, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 1845 
Nf.ale Hymns for Sick 36 Whoso receivcth them, rccciveth 
Thee, With thcmalway. a 1858 Muhlenberg Hymn, I would 
not live alway I ask not to stay. 

2 . = Always i ; every time, at all limes, on all 
occasions. Opposed to sometimes, occasionally. 

r 1410 Sir Cleges 221 Wcthyr wee have les or more, All¬ 
waye thanke we God therefore. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 4 Al- 
wey he promysed he wuld do. 1513 Mori: Ed tv. ('(1641) 7 
Not alway for ill will, but oftner for ambition. 1535 Cover- 
dale 2 Sam. xv. 2 Absalom gat him vp allwaye early in 
the mornynge, and stode in the wayc by the porte. 1611 
Bible John vii. 6 My time is not yet come : but your time 
is alway ready. 1851 Trench Poems 46 And boldly use the 
children's prayer alway. 1868 M iss J. K. Brown Lights thro' 
Lattice 56 For he [the foe] doth mark each open door alway. 

13 . In any ease, after all, still. = Always 3. Obs. 
ax 400 in Dallam Mid. Ages 11872) 1 II.91 Savyng alwey 
to our liege lord his real prerogat if. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sctvle 
iv. xx.11483) 67 lie a disciple is, thou aitc a lord l hou al 
awey art greter than he is. 1475 Bk. Xoblesse 34 Notwithc. 
standing so oft tymes trewes and alliaunces taken and made 
.. alle wayc wlian the Frenshe partic coude have and fynde 
any avauntage or eoloure .. they did make new werre. 

tATwayness. Obs. [f. pree. +-ness.] Ever¬ 
lastingness, eternal existence, sempiternity. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <V Setv. 165 ’I'he alwayness of the 
soul. / bid. 155 I'he alwayness of him who is unbounded. 

Always v§‘^ Vt ’ iz » -"'uz', adv. ’ Forms: 3 alles 
weis, 4 allewcyes, 5-7 alwayes, 6 alwaise, all- 
weyz, 6-7 alwaies, allwaies, 6- always, [geni¬ 
tive ease of all rary, ])rob. conveying the distribu¬ 
tive sense ‘at every time.’ Cf. once- at one time, 
the Ger. eincs Morgens, and Eng. *of a morning, of 
a Sunday’; and compare sometimes, of separate 
occasions, with some lime, of duration. But eventu¬ 
ally this distinction between alway and always was 
lost, and the latter is now used in both senses.] 

1 . At every time, on every occasion, at all times, 
on all occasions. Opposed to sometimes, occasionally. 

c 1230 Ani r. R. 4 Yc schullcn alles weis, mid alle mihtc .. 
wel witen pc inre, it pc nitre vor hire sake. 1375 IUruoi r 
Bruce it. 92 James off dowgla>, that ay-quhar All-way is be for 
the byschop M.har. c 1400 Rom. Ro$e 919 A bachelcre, J'hnt 
he made alle wey cs with hym be. e 142S ntoun Cron. \ it. 
vi. to In justice la well fill he wes allwayp. 1384 Powr 1. Lloyd's 
Cambr, 91 And alwaise returned with great spoils. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. I V, iv. iii. 45 Kdward will alwayes Iveare him- 
selfc as King. 1600 Tiiynnf. F.pigr. in Animadv. Pref. 57 
) ’J'hy wife allwaies is but a necdfull ill, And beste is bad. 
x6xi Bible Rom. i. 9 ,1 make mention of you, alwayes in my 
prayers. 1711 Addison .S/V. t. No. 7 r 4 She is always seeing 
Apparitions. 173a Pole Ess. Man 1.92 Man never is, but 
always to be blest. 1751 Johnson Kambl. No. 165 r6 He 
that indulges hope w-ill always be disappointed. 1860 Tvs* 
dall Giat. 11. § 24. 355 Water always holds a quantity of air 
in solution. 

2 . — Alway ; all along; through all time, without 
any interruption; ever, continually, perpetually. 
Opposed to for a time. 

J 37S Barbour Bruce vu. 60 Heran on fut alwayis hym by, 
bill he in-till the wod wes gane. 1513 More Edw. V Dcd., 
Laudable custome that hath alwaics been observed. 1667 
Milton P.L. m.704 Pleasant to know, and worthiest to be 
all Had in remembrance always with delight. 1711 Srti ( K 
Sped. No. 2 ? 5 Having alw ays had a very easy fortune. 
Time has made but little Impression. 1862 Trench Mirae. 
50 They were done once, that they might bebelie\cd always. 

+ 3 . Still, nevertheless, however; at any rate, in 
any ease, any way. Chiefly northern. (Cf. Algate, 
and Er. toujours.) Obs. or dial. 

1490 Canton Eneydos xxi. 76 How be it that he had grete 
pyte and compassyon of her . . alwayes he determyned hym- 
self and went his way. 1533 Bellendene Livy 1. 8t Alwnyis 
he had ane brothir, eldarc of ycris than he. 1649 H. Gutiiry 
Mem. (1702) 57 Always, having done that Business he came 
for, his Grace return'd next day to Court. 1663 Blair 
A utobiogr. v. (1848' 74 Always w e thanked God for w hat was 
done. (It is - told in the north of a modern representative of 
the ancient S^oAaorrixoe, that being dismissed from his em¬ 
ployment in the depth of w inter, he said, ‘ I don't care, I can 
always shear' (= reap 1 .) 

Alwhat, variant of All what. 
t A'lwise, adv. Obs. 5-fi ; also 5 aUewyse, 5-6 
alwyse. [contr. of in all wise : see Wise; perhaps 
influenced by always.] In every way; in any 
way. 

1440 Partcnope 2570 Cursid he ys and covetous in alle* 
wyse. TI449 Pecock Rcpr. 472 Nile 3c swere alwisc. 1466 
Marc. Paston in Lett. 5601}. 290 In alwyse I avyse you for 
to be ware. 1559 in Misc. U’odr. Soc. (.1844^ 275, I sail be 
alw'yse reddy to answer. 

Aly {e 1 *li), a.; also 8 aley. [f. Ale + -y. For 
the spelling cf. scaly.] Of or characterized by ale. 

a 1624 N. Breton in Hcliconia I. 213 Whose Aly nose 
. . Would kill an honest wench to view. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) IPks. 1.126/1 To conclude this drinking Alye tale. 
1742 Lond. 4 Country Brew. 1. (cd.4) 22 Us mild aley Taste. 

Alyaunte, obs. form of Alien. 

Alym, obs. form of Alum. 

+ Aly •ne, v. Obs. rare [perh. a confusion of 
ali-cn (Alie v. 2 ) = elicn to oil, anoint, and L. 
allinere to besmear.] To anoint. 

TX315 Shorf.ium 13 Hi bcethc eke atte fount Mid oyllc 
and crcyme alyned. 

t Alypum, -US. Obs. [for alypon, a. Gr.ahvnov 
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painless.] An unidentified plant, so called by 
Dioscorides from its anodyne virtue. 

1611 Cotcr., Turbit blanc .. the reddish hcarbe Atypum, 
or Alypia ; talked of, but not otherwise named, by our Kng- 
lish Ilerbarist. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel, it. iv. it. i, But these 
are very gentle, alypus, dragon root, centaury, ditany. 

Alyssum (ali stJm). Bol. [raod.L. for alysson 
(Pliny% a. Gr. akvooov name of a plant, perh. neut. 
of adj. a\v< 7 < 7 ot * curing (canine) madness,’ f. a priv. 
+ \vooa madness.] 

1 . Bot. A genus of Cruciferous plants, a yellow- 
flowered species of which {A. saxatile ) popularly 
known as Gold-dust, is a favourite spring flower in 
English gardens. The early herbalists used the 
name very vaguely. 

>55* Turner Herbal (15681 ax Alysson is an herbe lyke 
vnto horehounde. 1578 Lvx k Dadorns 107 Alysson.. groweth 
upon rough mountaynes. 1731 Ha 1 lev, Alysson, coinfrey. 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s,\\, The species of alysson enu¬ 
merated by Mr. Tourndbrt. . The alysson is a medicinal 
plant. 1876 B. Taylor Echo Club 30 Such cakes of myrrh 
or fine alyssum seed. 

2 . pop. Sweet Alyssum (or A'lison ), (Koniga 
maritima), A small cruciferous plant with white 
flowers. 

1822 florins A ugl. 11. 150 A. maritiniton. Sweet Alyssum. 
c 1840 Campbell Dead Eagle 91 Fields white With alasum, 
or blue with bugloss. 1866 J. Symk in Treat. Bot. 536 The 
Sweet Alyssum of gardens is found in some places of Britain, 
hut only imperfectly naturalized where escaped from gar¬ 
dens. 1873 Longf. Rhyme St. Christ. 40 A modest flower¬ 
bed thickly sown With sweet alyssum and columbine. 

tA'lytarch. Obs. [ad. L. alytarcha a super¬ 
intendent of the games, ad.Gr. aKvrapx 7*, f. a\ur-»;j 
police-officer + -ap\r}* ruler.] 

1646 J. QrkgoryI .Votes Obsenp (1650'' 4S To bear the 
Alytarcha’s part, and be a May-king, or Mock-Iupiter in 
these Revels. 165 6 Blount Glossogr., Aiytark, he who 
seeth that good rule be kept at common Gaines and Fixer- 
cises. 1692 Coles, A tytarch , keeper of order at publicksports. 

Alythe, variant of Alithe v. Obs., to dissolve. 

Am (tern, am, *m, m), 7-., ist sing. pres. ind. of 
vb. Be. Ant, and its inflections art, is, are, are the 
only parts of the original substantive vb. Skr. as 
Gr. «j-, L. es-, Goth, is-, i-) now left in Eng.; the 
pa. t. ind. and subj. being supplied from a different 
vb. 'stem ~vis-, 7ves-, Skr. was- to remain, abide : 
see Wan); and all the other parts from a third vb. 
Be Skr. bhu~, Gr. <pv-, \,.fu-,fy - to become). As 
the latter, although its association with the sub¬ 
stantive vb. is very recent, supplies the infinitive, 
the vb. is now usually as a whole called the vb. to 
Be, under which its forms and uses will be found. 

A.M. contr. for 

1. L. ante meridian before noon (in which sense 
it is familiarly read and spoken < T i c'm). 

1762 Boklase in Phil. Trans. LI I, 507 At ten A.M. the 
driver of a plough .. laden with tin .. found hitnMdf and the 
plough, on a sudden, surrounded by the sea. 

2 . L. anno mtnuii in the year of the world. 

3 . h.arlirtm magister Master of Arts (now'usually 
M.A., in England). 

A inability (amabiltri). [ad. L. am dbi litas, n. 
of quality f. am dbil-is lovely ; or perh. a. Fr. ama- 
bilite, OFT. am abide. Usefully distinct from Amia- 
julity.] The quality of being lovable ; lovableness. 

1604 Wright Passions 0/Mind v. § 4. 209 A sweete grace 
and motive to amabililie. 1635 J. Hayward Banished rtrg. 
131 The nmability of his conditions and carriage. 1636 
IIf.vwood I.ove's Mistress Pro!., Shec, The very soul of 
amabililee. 165s Jer. Taylor Union Xecessar. viii. § 5. 31 
'l'here may be the apprehension uf two amabilitics. 16S9 
Gent lent. Calling xviii. § 24. 449 There being such a vener- 
able amability in it. 177S in Asm. I1791 Mrs. Damer in 
Miss Berry's Corr. I. 348 My amabilite I suppose was so 
great that one of them proposed to embrace me.] 

+ A*mable, -ile, a. Obs. rare. [a. OFr. 
am able L. amabil-etn lovely, f. amd-rc to love. 
Gale apparently formed it afresh from L.; cf. It. 
amabile .] Lovely, lovable. 

c 1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems (1840) 25 Face of Absolon, moost 
fayre, moosl amahle! 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 338 
The Divine Essence is most amabile and appetible for itself. 

Amabyr, variant of Amober. Obs. 
Amacratic (iemakrartik), a. [improp. for ha- 
tnacralic, i. Gr. dp.a together + -*/>aT-os strength, 
power + -ic.] Uniting the actinic rays of the solar 
speculum into one focus, as an amacratic lens. 

Mod. Diets, cite Sir J. Hf.rschel. 

t Ama'd,,///. a. Obs.-, also 3 amadde, (amed\ 
[prob. :-OE. zemeed for gemdded pa. pplc. of gennv- 
dan to madden, Goth. *gamaidjati f. ga maids 
bruised, crazed (OX. meiddr from me id a to hurt, 
maim), 01 IG .gameit, OS. garndd foolish, of which 
the OE. cogn. ge/ndd adj. was apparently replaced 
by this pple.^W’</. The vowel was shortened as 
in clad, OE. gee lad for gcclabod. See also Mad.] 
Demented, distracted; mad. 

120$ Lavam. 4438 Of witten heo were amadde. c 1220 Halt 
Met'd. 37 Mare amad jif ha mci beo ; ken is madschipe self. 
ex*3o Auer. R. 324 Nis he more ken a-med. <1:1315/V. 
Songs 156 Hco wendeth bokes unbrad Ant makclh men a 
ironeth a-mad. 


llAmadavat (aeunadavart). Also avadavat. 
[The name in various Indian langs.] An Indian 
song-bird (Eslrilda atnandava), brown in colour 
with while spots. 

1777 Sheridan Sc/t. Sean. v. i, A few presents nowand then 
..congou tea, avadavats, and Indian crackers. 1813 J. 
Forbes Orient. Mem. I. 47 Amadavats and other songsters 
are brought thither [Bombay] from Surat. 1871 Darwin 
Dcsc. Man II.xiii.49 The Bengali haboos make the pretty 
little males of the amadavat.. fight together. 

Amadelphous (pmadedfos). a. [improp. for 
hamadclphous , f. Gr .apa together+d5f\</>(j9 brother, 
brotherly + -ous.] * Living in society or in flocks.’ 
Syd. Soe. Bex. 1S79. 

If A'madot, amade~tto. [a. Fr. amadote, ac¬ 
cording to Littre a corruption of d'amoudet or 
rather of Dante Oudet, name of the first grower.] 
A kind of pear. 

1706 Phillips, Amadctto, a sort of Pear. 1755 [Johnson 
has Amadctto and Amadot.] 1763 Miller Gant. Diet., 
Pyms sativa .. L'Amadote, i.e. the Ainadot Pear. 

Amadou (armad/ 7 ). [mod.FT. f. amadottcr to 
allure, found in many fonns in the north. Fr. dia¬ 
lects, but of doubtful origin ; considered by Diez 
and Littre to be f. OX. mala (Dan. made') to feed, 
as if to attract with a bait: see Littre.] 

German tinder, prepared from species of fungus 
Bo/y/onts and Boletus, that grow on trees, em¬ 
ployed as a match and a styptic. 

1815 Encycl. Brit. I. 761 Some give to the amadow the 
name of pyrotechnical sponge. 1863 Tynoall Heat i. 14 
Tinder or dry amadou, may be ignited by thi» syringe. 
1869 Lorrain in Eng. Meek. 22 Oct. 137/2 Amadou, punk or 
German Tinder,is made from a kind of fungus that grow*, 
on the trunks of old oaks, ashes, beeches, &c. 1878 Bryant 
Praet. Surg 1. 35 Cushionsof amadou and well-adjusted 
pads of cotton wool or spongio-piline. 

Amaffised, corrupt form of Amethyst. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1470 Amaraun3 & amaffised stones. 

tA'mafrose. Obs. [a. FT . am a/rose (Cotgr. 
1611) for amaurose or atnavrose, ad. mod.L. amait - 
rdsis, a. Gr. apavpeums.] -= Amaurosis. 

1598 Sylvester Dn Bartas 11. i. (164x1 98/2 Th' Amafrose 
and Cloudy Cataract, That . . clean puts out the eye. 1731 
Bailey, Ama/rose, a disease in the sinews of the sight. 

|[ Aiuah (auna . [Anglo-Indian a. Pg. ama nurse.] 
A name given in the south of India, and elsewhere 
in the East, to a wet-nurse. 

1839 Lett.fr. Madras 294 House-keeper-likc bodies, who 
talk only of ayahs and amahs. 1857 Tomes A merit. in 
Japan viii. 179 Either maid-servants or women of Macao 
called Amahs or Ayahs were employed. 

Amain (am<’i'n\ adv .; also 6 7 araayn e, a- 
maine. [f. A prep. 1 in, on, at + Maim, OK. magft, 
pow'er, force. Apparently not preceded by an 
earlier full on ntHgtf, on main, but formed in j6th c. 
after words in a -, as afoot."] 

1. lit. In, or with, full force ; with main force, with 
all one’s might; vehemently, violently. 

1540 Four P. P. in Hazl. Dodsl. I. 375 God save the devil, 
quoth 1, amain. 1556 Abp. Parker Psalter xliv, As shccpe 
we see, to slaughter driven amayne. 1611 Coryat Crudi¬ 
ties 215 Two dayes after it rained amaine. 1678 Bunyan 
Pitgr. 1. 61 Apollyon therefore followed his work amain. 
1743 Weslev li'ks. 1S72 1. 417 The colliers .. began shout¬ 
ing amain. 1829 Hood E. Aram xviii, But when 1 touch'd 
the lifeless clay The blood gush'd out amain. 1841 Longf. 
Hesperus vti, Down came the storm, and smote amain the 
vessel. 

b. In full force of numbers. 

i6ox Hollano Pliny (16341 I. 243 The Tumes to auoid it, 
goc alwaies amaine in whole flotes, toward the cape. 1663 
Flagellum, O. Cromwell( 1672122 New-Kngland, a receptacle 
of the Puritans, who flocked thither amain. 

2 . Hence, with reference to motion At full speed. 

1563 B. Googe Eglogs (Arb ) 82 He rounes amayne, to gase 
on Beauties chcare. 1587 Holinsheo Citron. 1. 176/2 Then 
without respect of shame they fled amaine. 1636 Hf.vlin 
Hist. Sabbath 54 Laban .. pursued after him amayn. 1640 
Bastwick Lord Bishops ix. 1 iiij b, The'Power of Babel went 
up a maine, till God confounded their worke. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. xt. 150 ^But vengeance hastes amain. 1851 Longf. 
Gold. Leg. in. ii, Here comes a third who is spurring amain, 
b. Without delay, in all haste; at once. 

1600 Hakluvt Voy. III.568 The gentlemen came and re¬ 
paired to the garden amaine. 1821 Joan. Billie Met. Leg., 
Cain tit. xxvi. 11 Housewives left amain Their broken tasks. 

f A main gallop : at full gallop. Obs. .See Main. 
*553 Brexde C«r//«r ix. 57 Straightways the horsemen re¬ 
turned amaine gallop. 

3 . Exceedingly, greatly. (Cf. L. valde, f. valerc.) 

1587 Turbervillk Epit. Sonn. (1837) 333 Who so doth 
runne a race, Shall surely sweate amaine. 1616 Surflet 
Country Farm 541 Too much drinesse doth disaduantage 
the husbandman amaine. 1671 Milton P. R. n. 429 They 
whom I favour thrive in wealth amain. 1820 Keats St. 
Agnes xxi, The maiden's chamber .. Where Porphyro took 
covert, pleased amain. 

f Amai*Xl(e, v. Obs. [a. Fr. atnene-r to draw 
towards, in naval phr. arnencr pavilion, or abso¬ 
lutely antener, lo strike flag, to surrender.] 

1 . Irans. To lower (a sail, etc., esp. the topsail). 
1593-1622 R. Hawkins Voy.S.Sea( 1847) 224 He called to 
us to amaine our sayles, which we could not well doe. 1627 
Smith Seaman'sGram., viL 31 When you let anything downe 
into the Howie, lowering it by degrees, they say, Amaine; 
and being downe, Strike. Ibid. ix. 40 When you would 
lower a yard so fast as you can, they call Amaine. 


2 . Jig To lower, lessen, abate. 

1578 r. X. Cony. ffr. Ltd. 257 They somewhat amayned 
their furic for their princes sake. 

3 . intr. To lower the topsail in sign of yielding; 
to yield. 

*593 i6 « R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 33 Wished that 
the gunner might shoote at her, to cause her to amaine. 
1628 Digry FVt'. Medit. it 868) 77 Then the Swallow had 
them ‘ Amaine for the King of England !' 1751 Chambers 

Gy cl., Amain, or Amayne, a sea term, used by a man of 
war, to his enemy; and signifying, yield. 1867 Smytii 
Sailors IVord-Bk. s.v.. When we used to demand the salute 
in the narrow seas, the lowering of the topsail was called 
striking amain. 

4 . To conduct, guide. (A former sense of FT. 
arnencr \ cf. amende, ‘action de concluire.’) rare. 

t 553 in Stryp e Feet. Mem. II. it. xxi.418 That his majesty 
may have .. the ameyning of the matters. 

Aniai'st, adv. Sc. [f. A adj.% + maisl, mast , 
OE. mast, most.] = Almost. 

1733 Ramsay Tea-T. Misc. (cd. J) I. 25, I had amaist for¬ 
got. 1862 in Hislop's Sc. Proverbs 15 ‘Amaist 'and ‘ Very 
near * hae aye been great liars. 

t Amai'ster, v. Obs. 3-5; also ameistre, 
amayster. [a. OFr. amaistre-r, -ier, to master, to 
teach, f. a to + mat'strer, -ier:— L. magist(c)nJ~re to 
direct, rule, f. magisler master.] To master, con¬ 
trol, subdue; to teach. 

c 1230 Ancr.R. 282 Schal flesches fondunge .. ameistre he 
neuer. 1340 Ayenb. 129 pc guode leche k«t amaystrek his 
ziknesse. 1362 Lancl. P. PI. A. vit. 200 Hou 1 mihte A- 
Maystren hem * and maken hem to worche. 1393 — C. itt. 
167 For we han mede a-maistrid * korw ourc myrye tonge. 

1400 Test. Loye 1.(1560)274/1 Disease shall no more here¬ 
after thee amaistre. 

[1876 Miss Jackson S/iraks/t. Gloss. s.v.. An old man near 
Leint wardine, speaking of his schoolmaster, said ‘ 'E used to 
amaistcr me, Sir.' Now rarely heard.] 

Amalette, obs. form of Amulet. 

Amalgam (amse-Igam), sb. Forms: amalgam, 
amalgame, (7 amalagma\ 5-9 amalgama, 5- 
amalgam. [a. Fr. amalgame (ifth c. in Litt.), and, 
in the formerly common amalgama, of med.L., in 
which the word was in regular alchemical use in 
13th c. Usually taken as a perversion of L. mai- 
agma (in Pliny and the physicians) a mollifying 
poultice or plaster, a. Gr. paKaypa an emollient, f. 
pa\d<7<j-(iv (stem paAa«-) to soften ; or of an Arabic 
adaptation of paRaypa with prefixed al- (as in al¬ 
chemy, al-cmbic, etc.): see the form (of the vb.) 
al mat gamy nge in one MS. of Chaucer, and algamala 
in IJu Cange. Bacon’s spelling amalagma was re¬ 
fashioned after malagma. Other early writers asso¬ 
ciated it with Gr. apa together, and yd/tor marriage. 
Devic (Littre Snppl.) suggests a direct Arabic 
derivation, taking an early variant a/game as ad. 
Arab, al-ja/nea (orig. aLgamea) union, conjunc¬ 
tion, f.jamaca to unite, and conjecturing for amal¬ 
game carnal al-jawca ‘the operation of conjunc¬ 
tion,’ or al-tnojdmca marriage union. But no 
instance of the use of these, as chemical terms, is 
cited from Arabic writers.] 

1 . orig. A soft mass formed by chemical manipu¬ 
lation, esp . a soft or plastic condition of gold, silver, 
etc. produced by combination with mercury; he/tee, 
neno, any mixture of a metal with mercury, a mer¬ 
curial alloy, as gold amalgam, copper amalgam, etc. 

1471 RirLKY Comp. Alch. in Ashm. Thcatr. Client. 1652 ix. 
174 When the Medcyn as wax doth flowe, Than uppon Mal- 
gams loke thou hyt throw. Ibid. 191 Many Amalgame dyd 
1 make. 1599 A. M. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physic 380/1 Beete a 
Ducket verye thinne.. put therof j dr. toj oz. of Quicksiluer 
. .The Amalgama must you wash with Saulte and Vineger. 
1664 Phil. Trans. I.23 An Amalgama of Gold and Virgin- 
Mercury. 1757 Lewis ibid. L. 156 An amalgam of one part 
of platina and two of gold with a suitable quantity of mer¬ 
cury. 1782 K1 rwan ibid. LXXII. 217 An amalgama of lead 
and mercury decrepitates when heated. 1869 Roscoe Elctn. 
Client. 214 An amalgam of ammonium can easily be prepared. 

Native Amalgam, an amalgam of mercury with 
silver or gold, found crystalline, massive, or semi¬ 
fluid in various countries. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1.133 A native amalgam of mercury 
and silver occurs in fine crystals in the mines of Moschef- 
landsberg, in the Palatinate .. A gold amalgam is obtained 
from the platinum region of Columbia, 

2 . Extended to. An intimate (plastic) mixture or 
compound of any two or more substances. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 99 The Body of the Wood will be 
turned into a kind of Amalagma. 1650 Ash mole Arcanum 
(ed. 3) 252 Let three weights of Red Earth .. Water and 
Aire, well beaten, be mixt together: let an Amalgama be 
made like Butter, or Metalline Baste. 1828 Kirby & Spence 
Entomot. 1. xv. 497 The bees sometimes mix wax and pro¬ 
polis and make an amalgam. 

3 . Jig. A complete combination of various ele¬ 
ments. Also attrib . 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 274 They have attempted to con¬ 
found all sorts of citizens into one homogeneous mass; and 
then they divided this their amalgama into . . republics. 
1823 Hone Anc. Myst. 187 Custom is an amalgam of sense 
and folly. X841 Catlin N. Atner. Ind. 11. lvi. 210 [They] go 
by the familiar appellation of the amalgam name of * Sacs 
and Foxes.’ 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaksp. Char. ii. 60 
Touchstone's philosophy,—a choice and rich amalgam of 
sweet temper and untiring humour. 
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4 . An ingredient in an amalgam ; an * alloy.’ 

1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 31S Few men were without 
quackery; they had got to consider it a necessary ingre¬ 
dient and amalgam for truth. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot 1. 1 . 
iii. 119 No tin or other amalgam.^ 

Amalgam, v. arch. [a.Fr. amalgam c-r (14th c. 
in Littre) ; f. amalgame : see prec. Now repl. by 
Amalgamate v.] 

+ 1. trans. To soften by combination with mer¬ 
cury ; to alloy with mercury. Ohs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Chan . Yem. Prol 4 7 '. 218 The care and wo 
That we hadde in amalgamynge [ v.r . almalgamynge, a mal- 
gamynge] and calcenyngc Of quyksilver. 1471 Ripley Comp. 
Alch. in Ashrn. Theatr. Chem. 1652 lx. 174 They Amalgam 
ther Bodys wyth Mercury tyke papp. 16x0 B. ^onson 
Alchem. it. iii, What is some three ounces Of gold, t Amal* 
game with some six of Mercury? 

12 . intr. To enter into combination with mercury. 
1583 Plat Jeroel-ho. 111.(1594^79 I f you put Mercurie therein 
it will amalgame with it. 1691 Boyle JYks. I.638 (R.) 
Quicksilver easily amalgams with metals. 

3 . trans. To coat or cover with amalgam. 

1789 Nicholson Electr. in Phil Trans. LXX 1 X. 272, I 
pasted a piece of leather upon a thin flat piece of wood, then 
amalgamed its whole surface. 

4 . Jig. To combine. 

1817 Hare Guesses at Tr. II. 254 They transferred the in¬ 
telligence to human forms instead of amalgaming it as we 
do with the material objects themselves. 

Amalgamable (amarlgamab’l), a. [f. prcc. + 
-able.] Capable of amalgamation. 

a 1691 Boyle Wks. 1.632 (R.l A mineral body .. amalgam- 
able with gold. 1835 Land. Jrnl. 4 Feb. 33 Things not only 
far from incompatible, but thoroughly amalgamable. 

Amalgamate (amarlgamct), ///. a. [? ad. 
med.L. *amalgamal-us, pa. pple. of amalgamd-rc, 
f. amalgama: see Amalgam sb. Used also as pa. 
pple. of Amalgamate v .] 

1. Combined or alloyed. (Said of mercury and 
another metal.) 

1641-7 H. More Poems 262 Nimble quicksilver that doth 
agree With gold., ur with what ere it be Amalgamate. 

2. Combined, coalesced; spec. of languages (see 
quot. 1862). 

1849-51 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. IV. 1346/2 The Amal¬ 
gamate type, of which the classical languages arc the most 
perfect example. 1850 Mrs. Browning Gerald. Courtsh. 
lxviii. 3, I felt self-drawn out, as man. From amalgamate 
false natures. 1861 Spencer First Princ. (1870) 321 Out of 
these (agglutinate languages! by further use, arose the 
• amalgamate' languages, or those in which the original 
separateness of the inflexional parts can no longer be traced. 

Amalgamate (amarlgam^t), v. [f. prec., which 
also continues in occasional use as its pa. pple., in¬ 
stead of amalgamated .] 

1 . trans. To soften or dissolve (a metal) by com¬ 
bination with mercury; hence, to combine mercury 
with another metal. 

1660 Boyle Exper . Phys. Meek. (R.) Amalgamating mer¬ 
cury with a convenient proportion of pure tin. 1706 Phil¬ 
lips, Amalgamate, to mix Mercury or Quicksilver with 
Hold, or some other noble Metal; so as to reduce it into a 
kind of Paste. 1753 Chambers Cyct. Supp . s.v. Amalgama¬ 
tion, The amalgamating mercury w ith copper is a very diffi¬ 
cult process. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 111 . 806 The chloride of 
silver thus formed . .is amalgamated with the quicksilver. 

2 . inlr. To enter into combination with mercury. 

1751 Chambers Cyct. s.v. Amalgamation, All metals, ex¬ 
cept iron and copper, spontaneously unite and amalgamate 
with mercury. 1804 Wollaston in Phil Trans. XCI V.42* 
On the surface of mercury a metallic film was precipitated, 
but did not appear to amalgamate. 

3 . By extension, To mix any substances so as to 
form a uniform compound. 

1821 Scott 1867) S3 Wayland .. mixed, pounded, 

and amalgamated the drugs. 

4 . fig. To unite together (classes, races, societies, 
ideas, etc.) so as to form a homogeneous or har¬ 
monious whole. (Used cither of combining two 
elements, or one element with another.) a. trans. 

iSoz T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) III. 489 It remains to amal¬ 
gamate the comptroller and auditor into one. 1833 Coleridge 
Table T. 239 p'he Romans] were ordained by Providence 
to conquer and amalgamate the materials of Christendom. 
1868 M. I’attison Acad cm. Organ. § 5. 157 To amalgamate 
Merton with Corpus Christi College. 1871 Minto Eng. 
Lit. 1. i. 63 The four sentences of the original are amalga- 
mated into two. 
b. ifitr. 

J797 Anti-Jacobin No. 5 Liberty’s friends thus all learn to 
amalgamate. 1848 Lytton Harold t. ii. 12 These turbulent 
invaders had amalgamated amicably wjlh the native race. 
1862 Marsh Eng. Lang. u. 31 The Celtic words in English 
. . have never amalgamated with it. 1866 Crump Banking 
ix. 200 Two banks of issue had amalgamated. 

Ama lgamated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1 . Combined or alloyed with mercury; covered 
with amalgam. 

1827 Faraday Chem. Martip. xvii. 427 The same amal¬ 
gamated silk. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Comic.x. Phys. Sc. 
§ xxv. 271 Placing an amalgamated copper plate upon it. 

2 . Jig. Combined, united into one body. 

a 1797 Burks (T.) Ingratitude is indeed their four cardinal 
virtues compacted and amalgamated into one. 1864 Daily 
Tel. 11 Oct., The Birmingham branch of the Amalgamated 
Engineers. 1880 Adyb in ig th Cent. 703 Why not give pro¬ 
motion to the ..officers in an amalgamated regimental list ? 

Amalgamating (amre*Igam^tiq), vbl. sb. [f. 
as prcc. + -IMG 1 .] lit. The process of alloying with 


mercury; hence, of intimately combining different 
elements into one. (Mostly gerundial or alt rib.) 

1753 l See Amalgamate, v. 1.] 1789 96 Morse A trier. Grog. 
II. 301 Quicksilver.. sent over to America for the purpose of 
amalgamating. 1859 Sevin Mexico in Jrnl. K. 6. S. XXX. 
48 Smelting and amalgamating works. 

Amalgamating (amrelgam^tig), ppl. a. [f. 
as prec.+ -ing^.] Combining different elements 
into one, uniting. 

1809 Southey in Q. Ere. 11 . 34 The amalgamating spirit of 
polytheism. 1869 Daily A 'nos 2 Sept., These ten offices 
were merged in the Albert .. a great amalgamating interest. 

Amalgamation (amwdg&mrKan). [n. ofaction 
f. Amalgamate: sec -atiox. Cl. motl.Fr. amal¬ 
gamation, which may be the earlier.] 

1 . The softening of metals, etc. by union with 
mercury ; the action or process of combining with 
mercury; and by extension, the intimate combin¬ 
ation of two metals into an alloy. Often at/rib. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 1653, Amalgamation 
is the putting together, solution, or calcination of familiar 
metals, by A rgentum vivum, etc. 1794 Sullivan YietvHat. 
I. 474 Metals by amalgamation shall be confounded and en¬ 
tirely concealed within each other. 1869 Roscok Elm. 
Chem. 271 For the extraction of silver from the other ores, 
a process termed amalgamation is employed, in w hich mer¬ 
cury is used to dissolve the metallic silver. 1875 Ure Diet. 
Arts III. 808 Details of the Amalgamation Process. 

b. (See quot.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sttpp., Amalgamation is also applied, 
in a less proper sense, to a solution of sulphur w ith mercury. 
In this sense amalgamation amounts to the same as mollifi¬ 
cation or softening: in which sense the word is used by 
some ancient chemists. 

2 .Jig. The action of combining distinct elements, 
races, associations, into one uniform whole. 

1775 Df. Lolme Constit. Eng. 1.11.(1784* 24 The amalgam¬ 
ation of the Saxons and Normans. 1814 Coleridge A ids to 
Kejl. 226 ‘The forced amalgamation of the Patriarchal tradi¬ 
tion with the incongruous scheme of Pantheism. 1868 M. 
Pattison A cadent. Organ. §2.45 The amalgamation of 
County, City, and University police into one Corps. 

3 . The state or condition of being united with 
mercury; and by extension, a mixture or union of 
metals generally. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., According to these rules, 
there will always be an amalgamation made. 1874 Boutcli, 
Arms 4* Arm. ii. 38 Bronze or hardened brass, an amal¬ 
gamation, that is, of copper with tin. 

4 . fig. A homogeneous union of what were pre¬ 
viously distinct elements, societies, etc. 

1828 Macaulay Hattain. Ess. I. 51 The two hostile ele¬ 
ments of which it consists have never been known to form a 
perfect amalgamation. 1850 Gladstone Gleanings V. Iii. 
204 Reasons .. for a close amalgamation between ecclesias¬ 
tical and civil authority. 

Amalgamative (amarlgfcnvUiv, -etiv), a. [f. 
Amalgamate v.\ see- ive.] Tending to, or cha¬ 
racterized bv, amalgamation. 

1841 Btackw. Mag. XLIX. 632 ’The metropolis is a gre¬ 
garious, social, or amalgamative region. 

t AmaTgamatize, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. *amal- 
gantal- assumed stem of Amalgama + *ize. An af- 
tcctation of a more scholarly form than Amalgam* 
ize. Cf. dramatize , stigmatize] « Am alga mize. 

<■1610 Bacon Physiol Kent. iSpedding) 111 . 813 Quest, 
touching Minerals; — Sublimation; Precipitation ; Amal- 
gamatizing, or turning into a soft body; Vitrification. 

Amalgamator (amarlgam^tw). Rarely -er. 
[f. Amalgamate v .\ see -oh, -eh.] One who, or 
that which, amalgamates: spec. a. One who arranges 
an amalgamation between public companies ; b. 
The apparatus used for extracting silver from its 
ore by combining it with mercury. 

1838 P. Parley Tales ab. Christm. xxxii. 293 A great blazy 
fire .. the amalgamater of the age and sex. 1862 Land. Rev. 
23 Aug. 156 The professional amalgamators who conduct the 
negotiations. 1875 Urk Diet. Arts III. 807 'The amalgam¬ 
ators . . are usually cast-iron pans. 

AmaTgamed, ppl. a. ? Obs. [f. Amalgam v . + 
-ED.] Coated with amalgam. 

1789 Nicholson Electr. in Phil Trans. UXXIX. 265 The 
cylinder was then excited by applying an amalgamed leather. 

AmaTgaming, vbl. sb. ? Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ing 1 .] The process of forming amalgams. 
c 1386 & 1817 .1 See Amalgam v.\ 

f Amadgamiza tion. Obs. rare~ l . [n. of 
action f. next: see -ation.]- Amalgamation. 

1753 Chambers Cyct. Sr<PP . s ,v. A amalgamation, This shews 
the general method of amalgamations. 

t AmaTgamize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Amalgam sb. 
+ -ize.] To reduce to a soft mass ; esp. to soften 
or alloy with mercury. 

1599 A.M. Gabelhoucrs Bk. Physic 2/2 Take Persickernells 
. . and amaigamtze the same verye well til it be like a salve. 
1674 Godfrey htj. ff Abus. Physic 39 Having Amalgamiz’d 
many pounds worth of Gold with Mercury. 

t Amalgamized, pph a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Reduced lo a soft mass. 

1599 A. M. Gabclhouer s Bk. Physic 5/2 'The whyte of one 
Kgge, an d oyle of Poppyes, amalgamized with water. 

t Amalgamy. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Amalgam, by 
fonn-assoc. with -y in alchemy, pharmacy, or -gamy 
in poly-gamy, etc.] Amalgamating process or action. 

1788 A’rtu Land. Mag. 525 Foote deemed the crimes and 
follies of individuals convertible into advantage by the 
amalgamy of wit. 


Amalie (amarlik), a. Chem. [f. Or. bfxaX-bs 
weak, feeble -1- -ic.] In Amalie acid: C 4 (C 1 I,)*N 4 
O- + 1 1,0, a product of the decomposition of caffeine 
by chlorine; so named from its feeble acid re¬ 
action. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 .161 Amalie acid .. with baryta, 
potash, and soda, forms compounds of a deep violet colour. 
1876 Harley Mat. Med. 705 Amalie acid .. stains the skin 
pink. 

Amall, variant of Amel, Obs., enamel. 
Amamon, obs. form of Amomtm. 

+ Ama'lld, v. Obs. [ad. L. amanda-rc to send 
away, f. d-ab - off + mandd-re to order.] To send 
off, dismiss. 

Ja 1600 MS. Karol No. 437, 11 lHalliw.) Opinion guideth 
least, and she by faction Is quite amanded. 1611 Si-fed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. x. 15 Who.. was amanded, and sent Pri¬ 
soner to Shrcwcsburie. ^1665 R. Carviinikk Prag, Jesuit 
64. I will amand . . thee to some vast and horn’d Desert. 
1795 Wythe Decisions 86 A court of equity which would 
rather amand the plaintiff lo his remedy at common Law. 
Amand, sb. Sc. Lazo. See Amends. 
f Amandation. Obs.—° [ad. K. dmandalion- 
cm a sending away, n. of action f. a m and J-re : see 
prec.] The action of sending off or dismissing. 

1656 Blount G/ossogr., Amandation, a sending away, or 
removal. 1755 Johnson. Amandation , the act of sending on 
a message or employment. 

Amandin (e (amarndin). [a. Fr. amandine ; f. 
amande almond -f -in(E.] a. An albuminous sub¬ 
stance contained in sweet almonds, b. A kind of 
cold cream prepared from the same. 

1845 Baehe/.0/Albany \ 1848*123 Kxplaining that the candles 
were ‘patent amandines.* 1861 Sala Tw. Round Clink 197 
They would want you to buy amandine for your hand>, 
kalydor for your hair. 

Amandine, obs. form of Alma.ndink. 

Amang, obs. and north, dial, form of Among. 
Amanitine (cumanoi toin). [f. Or. d/tai'rr-ni a 
sort of fungi, mentioned by 1 lioscorides + - 1 XE.] 
The active narcotic principle of poisonous fungi. 

1847 in Crmg. 1861 H. Macmillan Eootu. Page Mat. 248 
When extracted by water and alcohol, a brown solid sub¬ 
stance called amanitine is obtained. 1878 Kisgzf.tt Anim. 
Chem. 302 llarnaek has found in the red fungus which yields 
muscarine another alkaloid which he terms amanitine. 

t Ama'nse, Obs. Forms: 1 amdnsumi-an, 
? amdnsi-an, 2-3 aman.si-en, amansi, 4 amonsi. 
[f. A -pref. 1 out. away + mansion familiar, intimate + 
•i-an verbal formative ; lit. lo dis-familiarizc, lo put 
out of intimacy, (lias been erroneously said to be 
derived from somnnng. samnung, congregation.) 
The contraction to atnansi-nn app. began in OF. 
as one MS. of Cnut’s Secular Lazos has pa. pple. 
amansod = amansumod ] To excommunicate, ana¬ 
thematize. 

i 800 11 a.da iv. § ij iBosw.t We amansuinia]> mid heortnn & 
mid mu]>e da dc hi amansumedan. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. ^5 
Amansed beo he mon 1 e sunne-dei nulle doken. a 1250 Orel 
<y Sight. 1307 Hco were iftirn of prestes muheAmansed. 1197 
R.GLOUC.474 Hcamanscdc alle thulke, that such vnri^t adde 
ido. c 1308 Pol Songs 196 To extredite and amonsi al 'That 
lafTul men doth robbi. 

t AmaTised, ppl. a. Obs.;a.ho 1 amansumod. 
[see prec.] Fxcommunicated, anathematized. 

1 1000 Cunt's Sec. Laws § 67 <Bosw.) Gif hw 5 amansodne 
IdAV. B. amanMjmodnel odde utlahne hsebbe and healde. 
c 1210 Leg. St. Kath 2101 And tine mix maumej alle beon 
aman?-ed. 

t AniaTising, vbl. sb. Obs. Forms: 1 amdns- 
umung, 3 amanzingc, manzinge. [f. amansIoni¬ 
an A manse + -incU] Excommunication, anathema. 

c 1000 .'Elfric Josh. vii. 12 Be^miten mid hasre amansunt- 
unge. 1340 Ayenb. 1S9 panne s^cl lie kesle his greate manz¬ 
inge as h c bissop .. ]>e ilke amanzingc sel by ope alle 
|>o volke h«t ssole by a left half. 

t A mant. Obs. [a. Fr. amant loverL. awaitt - 
cm, pr. pple. of anno re to love.] A lover, partisan. 

1493 Festival/ (W. de Wordc 1515* t°7 The nyght before 
eyther Johans appeyred to theyr amanles. 

Amanue*nse, v. To act as an amanuensis, to 
write from dictation. 

1849 Southey Comm.- Place Bk. Ser. 11. 359 Brought up to 
the trade of copying books or rather of amanuensmg. 

Amanuensis (ami<:*mi«,c*nsis). VI -es ( 7 z\ 
[L. (in Suetonius) adj. used subst., f. denominative 
phrase a manu a secretary, short for servus a nianu 
4 ’Ctisis belonging to.] One who copies or writes 
from the dictation of another. 

1619 Sclater Expos. Thess. (1627^ I. To Reader 6 An 
Amanuensis to take my Dictates. 1621 Burton Artat. Mel 
Democr. 11 Allowing him six or seven amanuenses to write 
out his dictates. 1714 Sped. No.617 T4 Our Friend .. by 
the help of his Amanuensis, took down all their Names. 
*765 Tucker Lt. Hat. II. 446 Caesar could dictate to three 
amanuenses together, i860 Smiles Sclf-Help’\\. 38 Formany 
years after their marriage, she acted as his amanuensis. 

tAma‘r, V. Obs. Forms: 1 amyrr-an, 1-2 
amerr-an, 2 5 amerr-e(n, 3-5 amer, 3-5am©rr-e, 
amarr-e. [f. A- pref. I in tens. + Mar, OE. merr-an, 
myrr-an, to spoil, destroy.] To destroy, spoil, 
mar, squander; hurt, injure. 

<-885 K. iEi.FRF.D Boeth. xxxii. § 1 Daes andwear 5 a wela 
amerh and la;t fot men. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xv. 14 Da he 
his haefdc ealle amyrrede. c 1160 Hatton G. ibid., Da he 
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hyo hitfde ealle amerde. 1205 Layam. 19469 Ne mihle 
heo .. mid hare strengftei fiene wal amterre. 1399 Langl. 
Kick. Redeless Prol. 15 Thus talcs me troblid .. And amarride 
my mynde. a 1400 Qctouian 1307 He ran with a drawe 
swerde .. And all hys goddys ther he amerrede. c 1440 Gcsta 
Rom. U879) 253 Not a litle mevid, & amarryd in mynde. 

II Amaracus (amce-rakt>s). Adapted in 5 as 
amarac. [L. amdra-ctts, a. Gr. d^apa/cos, applied 
to same plant.] An aromatic plant, the Dittany 
of Crete (Origanum dictamnus), by some made the 
type of a distinct genus {Amaracus). 

1-1420 Fa Had. on Hush. t. 1017 Eke amarac and other 
fresshed floures, 1601 Holland Pliny (1634) 11.92 That 
Amaracus or Marjeram which they calf the Phrygian. 1830 
Tennyson CEnone 95 Violet, amaracus, and asphodel. 

1 Amara*ntal,tf. Obs. rare-'. [f.Gr. a/topm/T-or 
(see Amauant(h) + -al 1 .] Unfading, everlasting. 

1674 J. BIrian] Hari'.-Home Postsc. 56 A Kingdom that 
Is apthartal, amiantal, Amarantall. 

Amarant(h (ne marant, -amj>). Also 6-7 ama- 
ranthe. [a. Fr. amaranle , f. L. amarant-us, *a. Gr. 
dfidpavr-os, used as name of a flower, but properly 
adj. ‘everlasting/ f. d not + *-papavr-os fading, 
corruptible, f. ptap-av- stem of puxpalv-uv to wither, 
decay (root mar-, mor * die). Long used in the 
L. form amarantus , corruptly written (by form- 
assoc. with polyanthus , etc.) amaranthus, as if 
containing the Gr. dodos flower; amarant (now 
commonly amaranth) being at first only poetic.] 

1. An imaginary flower reputed never to fade ; a 
fadeless flower (as a poetic conception). Also alt rib. 

1616 Drumm. of Hawth. in Farr’s .S'.11848)285 Vpon her 
head shee ware Of arnaranthes a crownc. c 1630— SPA'S. 
1711. 17/1 Th‘ immortal amaranthus. 1637 Milton Lycidas 
149 bid amaranthus all his beauty shed. 1667 — L. m. 
353 Thir Crowns inwove with Amarant and Gold, Immortal 
Amarant. 1815 Southey in Q. Rev. XII 1 . 274 His laurels 
are entwined with the amaranths of righteousness. 1827 
Keble Chr. V. St. Barn., The genial amarant wreath towear. 

2 . A genus of ornamental plants ( Amarantus, 
N.O. Amarantaccie) with coloured foliage, of which 
the Prince’s Feather and Love-lies-bleeding are 
species. 

1551 Turner tforfait 22 Amaranthus of Pliny . . is rather 
a purple earc then a flourc. 1579 Lancham Card. Health 
(1633* 258 The hearbe called purple veluet flower, or Ama¬ 
ranthus. 1596 Spenser F.Q. hi. vi. 45 Sad Amaranthus, in 
whose purple gore Me seemes 1 sec Amintns wretched fate. 
1616 Bacon Sylva § 512 R.iSome Plants Blood-Red, Stalkc 
and Leafe, and all; as Amaranthus. 1715 Bradley J am. 
Diet., Amaranthus, Flower Gentle, called by some, Princes 
Feathers. 1794 M artyn Rousseau's Rot. xvi. 207 The Crested 
Amaranth .. is commonly called Cock's-comb. 1847 Lixdi.ky 
/ V^ r . Kingd. led. 2 510 Amaranths grow in crowds or singly. 

3 . A purple colour, being that of the foliage of 
Amarantus. 

1690 Lend. Gaz. mmdlv/4 One amarant and green Mantua 
and Petticoat. 1858 Planch ft Fairy Tales 74 Her dress was 
of amaranth satin. 

4 . Globe Amaranth: Gomphrena globosa (N.O. 
A mar an taccat). 

5 . Yellow Amaranth: A composite plant 
{Heliehrysum Star has). 

1551 Turner Herbal 23 The herhe .. called of Galene ama* 
ranthus .. hath a little white branche .. the tope is al yclowe. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 89 Ageratum Aurelia.. of some Amu* 
ranthus Luteus. 1731 Bailey, Amarantus lute us, flower 
maudlin, or baltarar with a yellow' flour. 187s Miss Bird 
Hawaii 134 Roses, pohas, yellow amaranth. 

Amarant(h.)aceous (a-mar&nt^jas), a. Bot. 
[f. prec. + -ACEUUS.] Of the nature of ama¬ 
rant Ji. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 408/1 Celosia, a genus of amarant- 
aceous plants. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., A niarantaceous, and 
A ma ran thaceous. 

Amarant(h)ad (remararntad). Bot. [f.as prec. 
+ -ad.] A plant of the Is . 0 . Amarantacex , an ally 
of the genus Amarant(h. 

1866 Treat. Bot. 244 Cetosia, a genus of amaranthads. 
Amarant(h)ine (aunararntin, -J)in), a .; in 
M ilton amarantin. [f.AMARANT(H + -INE ;in mod.L. 
amaran/inus.'] 

1 . Of or pertaining to amarant(h, of everlasting 
flowers, fadeless. 

1667 Milton P. L. xi. 78 Thir blissful Bowrs Of Amarantin 
Shade. i7i2SwtFTGi</^'/.6'F<iw.Wks.i755 II I.n.BSheplucks 
in heav’n's mgh bow’rs A sprig of amaranthine flow’rs. 1858 
Longf. The Two Angels vhi, The angel with the amaranth¬ 
ine wTeath, Pausing, descended. 

2 . Fadeless, immortal, undying. 

178s Cowper Hope 164 Hope Plucks amaranthine joys 
from bowers of bliss. 18^7 H. Rogers Ess. I. v. 240 To 
bloom for ever in amaranthine loveliness. 

3 . Amarant(h-coloured. 

1874 Hardy Madding Cmod II. i. 15 Promontories of cop¬ 
pery cloud which bounded a green and pellucid expanse in 
the western sky; amaranthine glosses came over them. 

Amarant(h)oid (amaramtoid, -J>oid), a. and 
sb. [f. as prec, + -oid.] A. adj. Resembling ama¬ 
ranth. B. sb. An ally of amarant(h. 

1741 Corn/t. Fam.-Piece it. iii. 357 Make hot Beds for your 
tender annual Flowers .. such as Amaranthus’s, Amaran- 
thoides. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., A maranthoid. 

Amaraunt, obs. form of Emerald. 

c 1325 E. E.Allit. P. B. 1470 Amaraun3 St amaflised stones. 

f Ama*ncate, v. Obs. rare-', [f. late L. 


amaricat- ppl. stem of amdrica-rc to make bitter, 
f. amarus bitter.] To embitter, irritate. 

1651 N. Biggs New Disjhtns. r 8ow 47 How doth Opium 
amaricate? 

Amarine (ame®r3in), sb. Chcm. [f. L. amar-us 
bitter + -ine*.] A name proposed for various 
bitter vegetable principles ; spec, applied to the 
alkaloid (C^H^N,) resulting from the action of 
ammonia on essence of bitter almonds, which has 
also been called Benzoline. 

1839 Hooper Med. Diet. 77 Amarine, a name given by 
some to the bitter principle of vegetables. 1863 Watts Diet. 
Client . I. 162 Amanne becomes strongly electrical by friction. 

t Amarine, a. Obs. rare In 7 amerine. 
[f. L. amdr-us bitter + -INK 1 . Cf. mcd.L. amarina, 
a morello cherry.] Bitter, sour. 

1601 HoLLANo/7/V/y(i634> I. 440 The Amerine Apples doe 
keepe good long, whereas the honic Apples will abide no time. 

t Ama*ritnde. Obs. [a. OFr. amaritude L. 
amdritudo bitterness, i.amdr-us bitter.] Bitterness. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvi. 94 Thou haste absorbed me 
and reclosed in the grele see of amarytude. 1599 A. M. 
Gabelhoucr's Bk. Physic 18/1 Adde thervnto a little. Suger, 
that heereby the amaritude may somewhat be diminished. 
16x1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit . ix. viii. 11632' 576 With much more 
bleeding amaritude of spirit. 1666 G. H arvey Morbus A ngt. 
(J.) What amaritude or acrimony is deprehended in choler. 
X75S in Johnson; and in mod. Diets, 
t AmaTOUS, a. Obs.~° [f. L. amdr-us bitter + 
-OL’s.] 1 Bitter, sharp, fro ward, hard to be ap¬ 

peased, spightful, sour/ Blount Glossogr. 16^6. 

+ Ama*rstled, ///. a. Obs. rare. ? Stuffed full. 

<-1300 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. 111 Hupe forth, Hubert, 
hosede pye, ichot than a-marstled in to the niawe. 
t Ama*rtyr, v. Obs. rare-', [f. A-prcf 1 or 
ii + Maktyk, ME. martr-eni] To martyr. 

’<11300 MS. LaudHo. 108. i65(HaIliw.> And amartrede so 
thane holie man. 

t Ama*rulence. Obs .- 0 [f. next: see- nce.] 

1 Bitterness/ J. 

1731 in Bailey; whence in Johnson. 
f Ama‘rulent, a. Obs. [ad. L. amdrulcnt-us, 
f. amdr-us bitter: see -ulent.] Full of bitter¬ 
ness. 

X S83 Stubbes Anat. Abuses <1836) 181 Al other pleasures 
and delightes of this life set a parte as amarulent and bitter. 
1656 BloUNT Glossogr., Amarulent, very bitter, spightful, 
envious. 1742 Bailey, Amarulent, bitter, froward. 

t Arna rvel, V. Obs.; also 4-5 amerveil(e, 
-vail v e, 5 -veyl(le, -vel, amarvail(e, -vel, admer- 
veyll s e, -vay!l(o, 5-6 amervayl(le. [a. OFr. 
amervciUic-r, earlier Pmerveiliter, esmerveillier , to 
strike with wonder, f. es-:— L. ex-, out, utterly + 
merveiller to surprise, f. merveille wonder, marvel 
L. rnirdbilia. The prefix a- was subset], erro¬ 
neously refashioned as ad- in MFr., which was also 
introduced into Eng. by Caxton : see Admervkyi.LE 
and Ad-.] To strike or fill with wonder ; almost 
always in the passive, To be surprised, astonished. 

a 1330 Sire Degarrf 1046 The Fader amcrueiled wes Whi 
bis swerd was point les, C1350 Will. Pa let ne 3857 Many 
were amernailed of here dou3ti dedes. c 1400 Epiphd Tumb. 
1843) 1694 lie was amervcld of that syght. C1430 Lydg. 
Bochas 1. xv. {1554) 31a, As he that was amerueyled in his 
thought. 1-1440 Gesta Rom. 11. xxxvii. 392 lie was amar- 
vailede of her fairenesse. 1470 Harding Chron. lxxvi, The 
knightes . . Amarueled were of it doutelesse. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 218/1 Thenne were they admerueyllcd of the 
beaute of the reson. C1530 Ld. Bfrners Arih. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814> 100 Arthur . . mette wj’lh much people .. whereof he 
was gretly ameruaylcd. 

Am ary llid (remarilid). Bot. [a. L. amaryllid- 
stem of Amaryllis.] A plant of the same order as 
the genus Amaryllis ; an amaryllidaceous plant. 

1830 Lindlf.y Mat. Syst. Bot. 260 Amaryllids show them¬ 
selves in countless numbers in Brazil. 1880 S. HiaatRO in 
iV. ff Q. Ser. vi. I. 412/2 The daffodils of the garden are ama- 
ryllids; and between these and lily-worts there is a world of 
difference. 

Amaryllidaceous (oernSridid^-Jas), a. Bot. 
[f. prec. + -aceous.] Of or pertaining to the 
Amaryllidaeea‘, a Nat. Ord. of plants, of which 
Amaryllis, Narciss, and Snowdrop are examples. 

1837 W. Herbert Amaryllidacex 5 Newly introduced 
Amaryllidaceous plants. 1866 T. Moore in Treat. Bot. 48 
Amaryllis, the type of the amaryllidaceous family. 

Amaryllid eons (a^marili-d/as), a. Bot. [f. as 
prec. + -eous.] *= prec. 

1830 Lindley Nat, Syst. Bot. 260 The genuine Amaryl- 
lideous genera Phycella and Place a. 

|| Amaryllis (nemari-lis). Bot. [adopted by 
Linnams, from L. Amaryllis , a. Gr. ’A/tapuAXL, 
name of a country-girl in Theocritus, Ovid, and 
Virgil.] A genus of anttimn^flowering bulbous 
plants, typical of the N.O. Amaryllidaccve, species 
of which are cultivated as garden or hot-house 
flowers; applied also by florists to allied genera. 

1794 Marti n Rousseau's Bot. xviii. 246 Amaryilis ; known 
by its superior, bell-shaped corollaof six petals. 1834 Pringle 
Afric . Sketches vi. 209 The large purple flowers of a species 
of amaryllis. 1855 Tennyson Daisy tv, I lere and there, on 
sandy beaches A milky-bell'd amaryllis blew. 1866T. Moore 
in Trcas. Bot. 48 Most of the plants called Amaryllis in 
gardens arc now referred to Hippeastrum. 

tAma'sked f ppl. a. Obs. rare . [f. Mask v. 


with A- prtf. 11 or ?6.] Covered with a mask; 
blindfolded. 

a 1571 Jewel Holy Script., Philosophy is darke, Astrology 
is dark, and Geomatry is darke. The professors thereof 
oftentimes ninne amasket: they leese themselues, and wan¬ 
der they know not whither. 1697 Let. in MS. Lansd. No. 
1033. 2 iHalliw.) To go a masked. To wander or be be- 
wildered. 

Amass (amoe's), v. [a. Fr. amasse-r (12th c.) f. 
d to + masser, f. masse Mass.] 

1 . yen. To collect into a mass or masses, to heap 
together, pile up, collect, f a. things material. Obs. 

1594 Carew tr. Huart/s Trial 0/ Wits vi. (1596) 83 The 
water, with which the other elements are amassed. 1644 
Bui.wer Chirol. 26 By the joyning of his Hands togelher, 
he doth amasse them into one. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hitt. 
Earth iv. 11723) 196 They are amass'd into Balls, Lumps, or 
Nodules. 1775 Barkeb in Phil. Trans. LXV. 256 [Ice] by 
being collected and amassed into a large body is thus pre¬ 
served. 

b. things immaterial. Obs. or arch. 

a 1619 Donne AV<zM<m.(i644i 177 This last lesson, in which 
hee amasses and gathers all his former Doctrine. 1638 Penit. 
Con/, vii. (1657) 123 That ridiculous pack of heresies amassed 
by the Council of Constance. 1756 Burke Subl. y B. Wks. 

I. 177 With what severity of judgement, has Virgil amassed 
all these circumstances. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. viii. 311 By 
amassing to a prodigious height the evidences of sanctity. 

c. men, troops, etc. Obs. or arch. (Cf. to mass.) 

i6s8CLEVELANn Rustic Rarnp.WVs. 1687,415 Why they had 

amassed such Swarms of the People. 1660 Blount Boseobet 
7 Cromwell had amass'd togithcr a numerous Body of Rebels. 
1745 HA\’ALrouf. Lett, to Montagu 17 Lady Granville and the 
dowager Strafford have their At-nome’s and amass company. 
1802 J. Barlow Coin mb. vn. 309 Her gallant Stuart here 
amass’d from far The veteran legions of the Georgian war. 

2 . intr. To gather, assemble, arch. 

1571 O. King in Froude /list. Eng.(iZ^i) X. 276 The sol¬ 
diers were amassing from all parts of Spain. 1881 D. Ros- 
sliti Bal. <V Sonn. 181 Billowing skies that scatter and amass. 

3 . esp. To heap up for oneself, collect, or accumu¬ 
late as one’s own. Said of wealth and resources 
of all kinds. (The earliest, now the ordinary sense.) 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. iv. 14 Pcple that will suffer payne 
and trauaylle .. for to amasse grete tresours. 1483 — G. de 
la Tour fvb, Krthely g< xl that he hath gaared and 
amassed, a 1546 Surrey Fee les. iii.tR.) The heire shall waste 
the whourded gold amassed with muche payne. 1712 
Hughes Spect. No. 554 ?4 [He] had amassed to himself such 
stores of knowledge. 1725 Pope Odyss. in. 385 Amassing 
gold, and gath'ring naval stores. 1769 Robertson Charles l■, 
V. 11. 228 The great sums of money which his father had 
amassed, i860 Smiles Self Help iv. 84 Addison amassed as 
much as three folios of manuscript materials before he began 
his ‘Spectator.’ 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton iv. 44 He has 
been able to amass a fortune. 

t Alua’SS, Obs. [a. OFr. amasse, f. amasscr: 
see prec. Cf. mod.Fr. arnasl] A gathering, accu¬ 
mulation, collection ; a massing of forces. 

1592 Wypley Armorie 120 At Eurcux then I made my 
thiefe amasse, And found I had full seauen hundred speares. 
1603 Daniel Def. A7r/>w<i7i7i 20 This great Amass of Elo¬ 
quence. 1624 Wotton A rchit. (1672) 25 This Pillar is no¬ 
thing in effect, but a medly, or an amasse of all the prece¬ 
dent Ornaments. 1734 Eames in Phil. Trans. XXXVII 1 . 
246 An Amass of Heterogeneous Parts diffused in the riither. 

Amassable (amae sab’l), a. rare. [f. Amass 
+ -aRLE.] Capable of being amassed. 

Mod. A sum not so easily amassable in those days. 

Amassed (amarst), ppl. a. [f. Amass v. + -ed.] 
Gathered into a mass, accumulated, massed. 

1673 Ray Journ. Low Countr. 117 Shells amassed together 
into great Stones, 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Distilla¬ 
tion, All the Taste and Smell of its amassed Simple, a 1763 
Shenstone Elegies vii. 49 Gold in heaps amast. 1881 in 
Jrnl. Educ. 35/2 Amassed riches sen e-or sway every' man. 

Amasser amarsaj). [LAmass^. + -erL] One 
who amasses ; an accumulator. 

1697 Evelyn Numism. viii. 289 The great Amasser of this 
.. useful Curiosity. 1861 Comh. Mag. Sept. 355 The amasscr 
of colossal wealth. 

Amassing (amne'siij), vbl. sb. [f. Amass v. + 
-ingL] The action of heaping up or accumulating. 
(Mostly gerundial.) 

1674 Colls, An Amassing, Coacertmtio. 1716 Br. of Ely 
Charge 7 Aug. 5 There is little need of amassing the Passages 
together. 1824 Diboin Libr. Comp. 279 His ruling passion 
was amassing state papers. 

Amassment (amarsment). [a. OFr. atnasse- 
ment, f. amasser: see Amass v. and -ment.] The 
action of amassing; an accumulation into a mass. 

166s Glanyill Seeps. Set. xiii.76 An amassment of imag¬ 
inary conceptions, ungrounded opinions, and infinite impos¬ 
tures. 1741 Watts hnhrov. Mind L 10 A mere amassment 
of what others have w ritten. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) 
V. i.273 That famous amassment of troops. 

Amaster: see Amaister v. Obs. 
Amasthenic (remas^ nik), a. rare— 0 , [im- 
prop. for hamasthcnic, f. Gr. a\ia together + oOlv-os 
strength + -ic.] = Amacratic. 

1859 in Worcester. 

f Amate ( 5 m<r l *t), vA Obs. or arch. [a. OFr. 
atnale-r, and amati-r, f. a to + mater, matir, f. mat 
dejected, downcast. Obs. bef. 1700, but used by 
Lytton (as archaic) and Keats.] To dismay, daunt, 
dishearten, cast down. 

C 1320 Birvis of Hambt., There myght men sorow see 
Amatud that there had be. 1S30 Palscr. 421 [see also 633], 
I amate, I forwery or astonisshe, Jamatte. 1562 J. Hey* 
wood Prov* ft Epigr. (1867) 14 All mirth was amated. a 1586 
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Sidney Ps. cxxix, Terror shall your mindes amate. x6n 
Cotcr., Matter , to quell, male, amate; subdue, pull vnder, 
take lower. 164* Charles I Anszv. Declar. 19 May 3 The 
great labour and skill hath beene used to amnte and alright 
Our good Subjects. 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen . 79 
Amate, to discourage or daunt, a 1821 Keats Rem. 1 . 12 
(1848) A half-blown flowYct which cold blasts amate. 1843 
l.vrroN Last of Bar. 11. Hi. 136 It amates me much, ..that 
thou leavest the court in this juncture. 

tAma'te, vt Obs. [f. A- pref. 11 intens. + 
Mate vi] To be a fellow or mate to; to be a 
malch for. To match, equal. 

1596 Spenser F.Q. n.ix. 34 Many a iolly paramoure, The 
which them did in modest wise amate. 1641 Rogers Naatnan 
128 To amate and equal! even true selfedeniall. 

t Ama*te, a. Obs. ; also amat. [a. OFr. amat 
overwhelmed, beaten down, f. amater or amatir : 
see Am ate vd] Overwhelmed, dejected, dismayed. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. 294 Beth ryht [pr. ryth] ware he make you 
not amat. 1430 Lydg. Chrott. Troy 1. i, A whaped and a mate, 
Com forties ofany creature. 1558 W. Forrest Grysildc See. 
(1875' 95 Being blanked, as one all amate. 

t Ama’ted, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Amate vd + -ed.] 
Dismayed, overwhelmed, confounded. 

i5ga Orepne Groatsw. Wit (1874) 15 He that tamed mon. 
sters, stoode amated at beauties ornaments. 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso xi. xii. 197 Stood husht and still, amated and amased. 
1656 Trapp Expos. Matt. x. 19 {1868,1 154/1 Demosthenes 
was .. sometimes so amated that he had not a word to say. 

Amateriali'Stic a. rare. [f. Gr. a privative 
+ Materialistic.] Opposed to (philosophic) 
materialism. 

1878 J[. Fiske in If. Amer. Rev. CXXVI.33 It is intensely 
amaterialistic for us to speak of the table as if it had some 
objective existence. 

Amates, obs. form of Amethyst. 

Amateur (amatau, armatiii«i). [a. Fr. amateur 
ad. L. amdior-em , n. of agent f. amd-re to love. 
Oee. pron. as Fr ; often with ( 5 ) for Fr. eu ; some 
who say (iu) still keep the stress on last syllable. 
So with the derivatives.] 

1 . One who loves or is fond of; one who has a 
taste for anything. 

1784 Europ. ft fag. 268 The President will be left with his 
tram of feeble Amateurs, a 1797 Burke (T.) Those who arc 
the greatest amateurs or even professors of revolutions. 
1801 Miss Edgeworth Irish Bulls xiv. *1832) 266 The whole 
boxing corps and gentlemen amateurs crowded to behold 
the .spectacle. 1817 Chalmers Astron. Disc. 1.(1852)40 The 
amateurs of a superficial philosophy. 1863 Mrs. Atkinson 
Tartar Steppes 89, I am no amateur of these melons. 

2 . One who cultivates anything as a pastime, as 
distinguished from one who prosecutes it profession¬ 
ally; nenee, sometimes used disparagingly, as — 
dabbler, or superficial student or worker. 

c 1803 Ref.s Cycl ., Amateur, in the Arts, is a foreign term 
introduced and now passing current amongst us, to denote a 
person understanding, and loving or practising the polite 
arts of painting, sculpture, or architecture, without any re* 
gard to pecuniary' advantage. 1807 Ed in. Rev. X. 461 It 
was not likely that an amateur.. should convict these 
astronomers of gross ignorance. 1827-39 De Quincey Murder 
Wks. 1862 IV. 15 Not amateurs, gentlemen, as we arc, but 
professional men. 1882 Boy's Own Paper IV. 807 Our ama¬ 
teurs are improving, and the interval between them and the 
professionals is growing beautifully less. 

b. Often prefixed (in apposition) to another desig¬ 
nation, as amateur fainter, amateur gardener. 

1863 Burton Bk. Hunter 101 Amateur purchasers do not, 
in the long run, make a profit. 1866 Geo. Eliot Felix It. 
38 He’s a sort of amateur gentleman. 

3 . Hence attrib. almost adj. Done by amateurs. 
Cf. amateur gardener with amateur gardening. 

1848 Mariotti Italy II. ill. 84 Not merely a subject for 
amateur discussion. 1849 Sir J. Stephen Eccies. Biogr.(c d.2) 
1. 442 The evening closed with amateur theatricals. 1862 
Helps Organiz. Daily Life 64 The getting-up of an ama¬ 
teur play. 1882 SI. Nicholas 11 . 717 Amateur Newspapers. 
1882 Boys Own Paper IV. 415 Amateur running records. 

Amateurish (cemaii»«■«/), a. [f. prec. + -ish.] 
Such as characterizes an amateur rather than a 
professional worker; having the faults or deficien¬ 
cies of amateur work. 

1864 M iss Br addon II. Dunbar 111 , i. 6 Fond of pictures, in 
a frivolous amateurish kind of way. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 
1. x. 72 lie goes in a condescending amateurish way, into the 
city. 1868 Pall Mall G. 19 Sept. 12 As a work of literary 
art it is what painters call 4 amateurish/ 1881 Athen&um 
No. 2810, 310/3 Written in a more amateurish style. 

Amateurishly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] In an 
amateurish manner. 

1882 Jrtil. Ednc. No. 155. 171 Those .. who dabbled ama¬ 
teurishly in useful work. 

Amateurishness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being amateurish; the appearance of 
being an amateur, and not a professional worker. 

*865 Pall ft!all G. i May 11 Making allowances for a cer¬ 
tain amateurishness which time will cure. 1881 Standard 
9 May, The amateurishness of the gentleman and the self- 
consciousness of the lady. 

Amateurism (scmatiiDriz’m). ff. AMATEun 
+ -ism.] The characteristic practice of an amateur. 

1868 Tomahawk 5 Dec., Amateurism is the curse of the 
nineteenth century. 1883 Field 7 Oct. 506 [Either] to keep 
within the bounds of honest amateurism, or turn professional. 

Amateurs hip (armatiu<ujip). [f. as prec. + 
-SHIP.] The quality or character of an amateur; 
a. of being fond of, having a liking for, something; 
Vol. I. 


b. of dabbling in matters for which one has no 
professional training, dilettantism. 

1834 De Quincey CWjuirrWks. 1862 IX. 106 The cool and 
cowardly spirit of amateurship in which the Ronian .. sat 
looking down upon the bravest of men . . mangling each 
other lor his recreation. 1834 Miss Edge WORTH Helen II. 

2 Horace [thinking] most of himself and his amateurship 
1875 Hamerton hit ell. Life\\\. v. 100 Napoleon 111 indulged 
in .. a dangerous kind of amateurship. He had a taste for 
amateur generalship. 

tAma’ting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Amate vd + 
-ING 1 .] The action of dismaying, casting down, 
or quelling. 

1607 Hieron H r ks. I. 373 This doctrine is of great vse to 
the amating of this humor, which is the very height of pride. 

tAma-ting, ffl. a. Obs. [f. Amate vd + 
-ing~.] Dismaying, daunting. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xm.xxii. 238 Vpon their faces pale well 
might you note A thousand signes of hart amating feare. 

+ Ama’tion. Obs .- 0 [ad. L. amdtidn-em, n. of 
action f. amarc to love.] 4 Wanton loue.* Cock- 
eram 1623. 

Amatist, amatites, obs. forms of Amethyst. 
Amative (annativ), a. [f. L. a mat- ppl. stem 
of amd-re to love + -ive, as if ad. L. *amdtivusi\ 
Disposed to loving. 

1636 Earl Manchester Contempt. Mart. 33 [The soul\l 1 
amative vertues unite her to God. a *678 Woodheau Holy 
Livingx 1688) 174 The affectionate and amaiiue powers. 1850 
Kingsley Alt. Locke ii. (18761 32 Amative ( and combative 
organs small—a general want of healthy animalism. 

Amativeness (re-mativius'. Ph rat. [f. prec. 

+ -NEKS.] Propensity to love, or sexual passions. 
1815 Spurzheim Physiogn. Syst. Prcf. 9 In the nomencla¬ 
ture of the propensities.. I have therefore adopted amative- 1 
ness, like destructiveness. 1828 Co.miir Const it. Man ii. § 5 
Amativeness is a feeling obviously necc»ary to the con¬ 
tinuance of the species. 1869 Swinburne Ess. 4* Stud. 41875) 
210 The Satyrs .. retain their natuial amativeness. 

t Amato rculist. Obs [f. L. amdtdrcnl-us 
a pitiful lover, dim. of amdtor -r -1 st.] ‘A trifling 
sweetheart, a general lover.* Hailey 1731 ; whence 

in J- 

Amatorial (jemalo^nal', a. [f. L. amdtori-ns 
pertaining to a lover + -alL] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a lover, or to love-making. 

1603 J. Davies Miiroeosmos{\ZjC\ 66 The fourth and last 

by Venus governed, Is called the Fury amntoriall. 1774 T. 

. WaRTON Eng. Poetry(\%j^o I.Diss.ii. n8Epigram.s,amatorial 
verses, and poems. 1829 J esse J nil. Naturalist 271 Various 
amatorial and caressing language. 1841 D‘Israeli Amen. 
Lit. < 1859) 1 . 308 The amatorial poet even designates the 
spots hallowed by his passion. 

2 . Epithet of the oblique muscles of the eyes, 
‘which give them a cast sideways, and assist in 
that particular look by some called ogling.' Cham¬ 
bers Cycl. 1751. 

Amato’rially (ocmatfD-riali), adv. [f. prec.+ 
-LY-.] In an amatorial manner. 
a 1859 Worcester cites Darwin. 

Amatorian, a. I Obs. rare. [f. L . amdtori-ns + 
-an.] Amatorial, amatory. 

1779 Johnson L. I\, Smith , Wks. 17S7 II. 456 After the 
manner of Horace’s Lusory or Amatorian Odes. [Not in 
Johnson's Diet.] 

t Amato'rious, a. Obs. [f. as prec.+ -ous.] 
Relating to love, amatory. 

1601 I!ollaNd/7/«>'{i634 11 .40 This root had an amator- 
ious properlie to win loue. 1603 Plutarch's Ad or. 27 These 
and such like amatorious words. 1649 Milton Eikonokl. 
i2Thevainc amatorious Poem ofSir Philip Sidneys Arcadia. 

Amatory (armatari), a. and sb. [ad. L. amd- 
tori-us of or pertaining to amdtor a lover.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a lover, to love- 
making, or to sexual love generally. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhc tier's Bk. Physic 183/1 When any person 
hath eaten any amatorye fascinations,. 1772 Sir W. Jones 
Poems ff Ess. Pref. 11 The form of those little amatory poems. 
1846 II. Ellis Elgin Marbles 11 .109 The urn contained the 
ashes of some amatory poet. 1858 Thackeray Virgin, xxii. 
(1878)175 To say that she confessed this amatory sentiment. 

B. sb. A love-potion, a philtre. [L. amat dr ium.] 

1635 Heywood. Hierarch, tx. 615 Magicke vanities, Exor- 

cismes, Incantations, Amatories. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 
268 Exorcisms, and incantations, and amatories. 1721 Bailey, 
Amatory, a philter to cause love. [Not in Johnson.] 

t Amau’grey, prcf. Obs. [a. OFr. it mal gre, 
d maugrd, more common in Fr. and Eng. without 
a-: sec Maugre.] In spite of, despite. 

e 1449 Pecocic Repr. 52 He schal consente in his wilt.. 
wolc he nyle he, amaugrey his heed. 

|| Amaurosis (ncm^mn'sis). Med. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. d/taupeutm, n. of action f. d^avpo-uv to darken, 
f. afiavp-os dark, dim.] Partial or total loss of 
sight arising from disease of the optic nerve, usually 
without external change in the eye. 

1657 Phys. Diet., Amaurosis, gutta scrcna, a disease in 
the eyes, viz. when the sight is gone, and no fault to be 
. seen. 1704 Loud. Gas. mmmmlix/4 Forerunner of an Amau¬ 
rosis or Gutta Serena. 1843 Carlyle Past fy Pres. (1858) 81 
Thick serene opacity, thicker than amaurosis. 1876 Athe¬ 
naeum 16 Dec. 806/3 An attack of amaurosis had suspended 
hts labours. 

Amaurotic (temprjrtik), a. Med. [f. prec., as 
if ad. Gr. *d/4aupam*-ds.] Affected with amaurosis. 
1839 HoorER Med, Diet. 78 There is moreover something 


very characteristic in the appearance of an amaurotic eye. 
1839 47 Toon Cycl. Anal, ff Phys. III. 722/1 After a time 
he became amaurotic and comatose, 
t Amay*, v. Obs. [a. ONFr. amaicr^OYr. 
esmaier (whence also Eng. form esmay ; cf. Pr. 
esmaiar , It. smagare), f. es :—L. ex out + •magare, 
according to Diez, ad. OHG. tnagan, - en, to be 
powerful or strong: see Dismay.] trans. and rejl. 
To dismay. 

c 1380 SirFcrumb. 485 pou ne mi^t no*t me amaye. c 1425 
Seven Sages (P.) 1536 Sire, ne amay the nou^t. 1485 Caxton 
Chas. the Gt. 142 Lordes, esmaye you nothyng. 

t Amaye'd, //A a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ED.] Dis¬ 
mayed. 

C1300 K. Alls. 1748 His knyghtis amayed buth. c 1374 
Chauclr Troylus iv. 641 Whereof ertow .. jxinnc amayed i 
!393 Gower Can/. I. no Wherein he wold ride amaied. 

Amaze (am* 71 ’/.;, V. \ also, 3-7 amase. [f. A- 
pref. 1 ? intensive + Maze.] 

11 . To put out of one’s wits ; to stun or stupefy, 
as by a blow on the head ; to infatuate, craze. Obs. 

c 1230 Auer. R. 270 Nis he witterlich amased & ut of his 
wittc. 1509 Hawes Past. P/eas. xxx. xii, It was no wonder 
that I was amazed, My herte and minde she had so lane 
in cure. 1530 Palsgr. 421 1 Vou will amase hym with benl- 
yng of hym thusaboute the heed. He was so amased with 
the stroke that he was redy to fall downe. 1553 Vdali. 
Roister Doister tv. vii, To he amased with the smoke. 1642 
Rogers Xaaman 44 The Lord . . smote bint to the ground, 
and ama/ed him. 

2 . To drive one to his wit’s end, bewilder, per¬ 
plex. Obs. 

1563 Homilies ji. ii. 111. (1640)70 They dull and amaze the 
understanding of the unlearned. 1603 Drayton Heroic. I p. 
xi. 136 Let not the Ik-ames, that Greatnesse doth retlect, 
Amaze thy Hopes. 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634 133 
The Snow aniazeth them, and, dazzling their eyes, enuseth 
them presently to fall. 164Z lb More Song of Soul 11. App. 
Ixxix, That which well amazen may The wisest man and 
puzzle evermore. 

f 3 . To overcome with sudden fear or panic ; to 
fill with consternation, terrify, alarm. Obs. 

1530 Palscr. 421/1, 1 amase, 1 fray sodenly, Jesgare. 1603 
Drayton Odes xvii. 27 Though they to one be ten, Be n t 
amazed. 1653 Walton Angler 109 The sight of any shadow 
amazes the fish. 1706 tr. Dupin's Keel. Hist. 1 Oth C. II. 111. ii. 
35 Besides it is the Duty ol a Preacher to amaze a Sinner. 

4 . To overwhelm with wonder, to astound or 
greatly astonish. 

1592 Shaks. Ven. Ad. fj4 Crystal cyne, Whose full 
perfection all the world aina/es. 1766 11 . Brooke Fad <y 
0 utility < 18591 lb 9 V^011 ama/c me greatly—is this all the 
notice and care they take of such a tieasure? 1824 Duvihn 
I.ibr. Comp. 185 Would startle the sensitive, and even amaze 
the incredulous. 1849 M i ay Hist. Eng. 11 . 33 A young 
man, whose eccentric career was destined to nma/e Europe. 

+ 5 . rejl. To bewilder, puzzle, or drive oneself 
stupid. Obs. 

1645 Milton Colast. (1S51 1 357, I amaze me. 1653 Walton 
Angler 98, I might easily nma.-e my self, and lire you in 
a relation of them, a 1678 Marvell Poems Wks. 1776 III. 
412 How vainly men themselves amaze, To win the palm, 
the oak, or bays. 

6. inlr. To be astounded or stupefied, arch. 

1589 Pvttenham Eng. Poesie 11869 2 4 ° ' v 'Ould so make 
the chast cares amaze. 1593 Peelk Edio. /, 79 Madam, 
amaze not. 1875 B. Taylor Taust 1. i. 11 . 5 Eye is blinded, 
ear amazes. Ibid. iv. i. II. 236 Men amaze thereat. 

Amaze ^aniP i ’z' J sb. [f. the vb.] Amazement. 
{Amaze and a maze were often identified. 

+ 1 . Loss of one’s wits, mental stupefaction, 
craze. Obs. 

1430 Lydg. Citron, Troy 1. v, To gape and lokc as it were 
in a mase. 1586 bur ton Thousand Notable Things >1675* 281 
The gentleman was stricken in amaze, fell sick, and died, 
f 2 . Hcwilderment, mental confusion. Obs. 
1 S93' l6 *» lb Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 52 Heaving the lead 
in fourteene fathoms, wee had ground, which put us ail into 
a maze. 1616 Traz>, Eng. I'itgr. in 11 aid. Misc. 1 . 351, 1 was 
in amaze, and knew not what to do. 1671 Milton P. R. ii. 
38 Soon our joy is turn'd Into perplexity and new amaze. 
1754 Mrs. Delany Lett. 278 Our god-daughter is pretty 
well, still in a whirl and an amaze, 
fo. Loss of presence of mind through terror, 
panic. Obs. 

1601 Weever Mirr.Martyrs E viij, What forme most terrour 
and amaze will show. 1665 Manley Grot ins’s L. Countr. 
Wars 811 Thus once more brought into an amaze, they fied 
absolutely, a 1703 Pomfret Poet. Wks. 0833)97 Strike the 
affrighted nations with a wild amaze. 1718 Pore Iliad s. 35 
Struck with amaze and shame, the Trojan crew Or slain or 
fled, the sons of Dares view. 1766 Goldsmith Vic. ll’akef. 
xi. (18571 63 The whole rout was in amaze. 

4 . Extreme astonishment, wonder. (Now chiefly 
poetical, Amazement being usual in prose.) 

1579 I .ylv Euphues (1868)251 A Cathedrall Church, the very 
Maiestic whereoff, stroke them into a maze. 1588 Shaks. 
' 7 TrH. L. it. 246 His faces ownc margent did coate such 
amazes, That all eyes saw his cies inchanted with gazes. 
1647 Mav Hist. Pari. in. v. 100 An amaze, that the besieged 
should continue in such an height of resolution. 1713 Addi¬ 
son Cato iv. iit. 58 With pleasure and amaze, I stand trans¬ 
ported ! 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 64 She stood all in 

Amaze, and look’d at me from Top to Toe. 1880 Howells 
Undisc. Country v. 85 He stared at Ford in even more amaze 
than anger. 

"Amazed (amt-i-zd), ppl. a. [f. Amaze v. + -ed.] 
+ 1. Driven stupid; stunned or stupefied, as by 
a blow ; out of one’s wits. Obs . 

c xxysAncr. R. 284 Nai.seiS sum amased king. 1393 Gower 
Conf 11.21,1 wot neucr, what lam.. But muse as he, that 
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were amased. 1447 Bokf.nham Lyrys ofSeyntys 14 As a jnan 
amasyd he sodcynly dede abreyde. 1551 Tl-rner Herbal 
(1568) 9 Leopardes bayne layd to a scorpione maketh hym vt- 
terly amased and num. 1586 T.B. La Primaudaye's Fr.Acad. 
491 She strake hir head so hard against the wall, that she 
fell downe amazed, a 1604 Han.mer Ckron . Jrel. (1633) 20 
The other gave Starcuterus such a blow, that he stood a 
great while amazed. 1683 Laoy Russell Lett . I. v. 14 A 
woman amazed with grief. 1704 Pope Windsor Lor. 109 
Sudden they seize th' amaz'd defenceless prize. 

f 2 . Bewildered, confounded, confused, per¬ 
plexed. Of things: Thrown into confusion. Obs. 

ei4$o Merlin xiii. 199 Thei were so a-masid that thei wiste 
not what to do. 1513 More Rick. Ill (1641) 249 The poore, 
amased, and desolate commons of this Realme. 1598 Voxg 
Diana 215 One, that is amazed in minde, Not knowing 
whether he doth dreame or no. 1608 Yorksh. Trag. 1. iv. 
207 All his studies amazed. 1651 Jer. Taylor Semi. j. xxvii. 
343 The contradiction is multiplyed and the labyrinths more 
amazed. 

13 . Struck with sudden terror; terror-stricken, 
terrified, alarmed. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Chan. 1 'em. Frol. 4 T. 383 Be ye no thyng 
amazed R*. r. amazed, a-mased. amasud]. 1430 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy 111. xxvii, To the kinge she ran So amased in her mor- 
tall wo. 1611 Birlf. Judg . xx. 41 When the men of Israel 
turned againe, the inen of Beniamin were amased. 1640 
Fuller AbelRediv., Luther \ 1867 1.67 Amazed not so much 
for her own as for her children's preservation. 

4 . Lost in wonder or astonishment. 

1583 Stanvhurst sEueis t. (Arh.) 32 With woonder amazed. 
1590 Shaks. Mi ds. X. tii.it. 220,1 am amazed at your passionate 
words. 1659 Hammond On Fs, Pref. 16 Admiring and glori- 
Tying God as he stands amazed, 178Z Cow pf.r J. Gilpin xli, 
'l’he callender, amazed to see His neighbour in such trim. 
1855 M aury Fhys. Geog. Sea § 741 Wc are utterly amazed at 
the offices which have been performed .. by the animalcula. 

Amazedly 'am^-zedlL, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In amazed manner; with stupidity, bewilderment, 
consternation {obs.); with astonishment, or wonder. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. X. iv. i. 153 My Lord, I shall reply 
amazedly, Halfe sk-epe, halfc Making. 1605 — Macb. tv. 1. 
126 Why Stands Macbeth thus amazedly? 1640 Bp. Hall 
Chr. Moder. 17/1 looked somewhat amazedly upon the mass 
of plate and treasure. 1879 Miss Braddon Vixen 111. 29 
To stare amazedly at the passing carriage. 

Amazedness s am<‘i- z <Hlnes). [f- as prec. + 
-ness.] The state or quality of being amazed ; 
literally, loss of one’s wits or of self-possession 
from any cause. 

+ 1 . The state of being out of one’s wits; infat¬ 
uation, stupefaction. Obs. 

15,76 T. Newton tr. Lonnie s Touckst. Complex. (1633^ 112 
Of it springeth madnesse, losse of right wits, amazednesse, 
raving dotage. 1581 ( Josson Flayes Con/ut. US69' 202 Glutte 
.. wiili the ciubbc of amased riessc strikes such a pegge into the 
heade of Life, that he falles downe for dead vpon the Stage. 

+ 2 , Loss of presence of mind, bewilderment, 
confusion. Obs. 

1611 Speed lfist.Gt.Frit. ix. iv.f 16321475 Through amazed¬ 
nesse not knowing how to shift. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
v. 174 Extreme toy, euen almost to amazednesse. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Amble , Checking him in the cheeks 
when in a gallop; and thus putting him into an amazedness, 
between gallop and trot. 

13 . Loss of self-possession through fear; con¬ 
sternation, panic. Obs. 

*557 Barclay fugurtha (Paynelli 63 b, Thinhahitantcs ex¬ 
pelled their amascducs remcmhryng themselfe. 1587 Flem¬ 
ing Contn. llolinshed 111. 311/1 A sudden earthquake . . 
caused ^uch an amazednesse among the people as was woon- 
derfull for the time. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. iv. iv. 55 Vpon 
their sight We two, in great amazednesse Mill flye. 1641 
Prvnne Anti pat hie 15 By reason of his trembling and fearful 
amazednesse. 

4 . Overwhelming astonishment. 

1607 Hifron ll'ks. I. 349 Wc may well M-ith a kind of 
astonishment .and amazednesse admire it. 1863 Kinglakf. 
Crimea (1877I 11. xxiii. 357 Before their amazedness ceased, 
they found themselves—marshalled and governed. 

t Ama*zeful, a. Obs. [f. Amaze sb. + -ful.] 

1 . actively, Causing amazement ; driving one out 
of his wits ; distracting. 

1530 Palsgr. 30^/1 Amasefull, effraieux. 1581 Sidney 
A sir. <$• Stella xevi. 9 Amazefull solitarinesse. 

2 . passively. Struck with amazement; distracted, 
infatuated, stupefied. 

1598 Sylvester/)// Bartas n^iv. 11.(1641)216/2 The Queen, 
nigh sunk in an amazeful sM-oon. t6oo Chapman Iliad xvti. 
658 Who at length Put all the youth of Greece besides in 
most amazeful rout. 

Amazement (am?s-zmcnt). [f. Amaze v.+ 
-ment. (An early instance of this suffix added to 
a Teutonic vb.)] orig. Loss of one's wits or of 
self-possession through any cause whatever. 

+ 1 . The condition of being mentally paralyzed, 
mental stupefaction, frenzy. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. v. iii. 85 Behold, destraction, frenzie, 
and amazement, Like witlesse Antickes, one.another ineetc. 
1671 Milton F. R. tv. 561 Satan, smitten with amazement, 
fell. 1746 W. Collins Ode to Fear Wks. 1771, 45 The Maids 
and Matrons, on her aM-ful Voice, Silent and pale, in wild 
amazement hung. 

t 2 . Loss of presence of mind ; bewilderment, 
perplexity, distraction (due to doubt as to what 
to do). Obs. 

1595 Shaks. John v. i. 35 Wilde amazement hurries up & 
downe The little number of your doubtfull friends. 1641 
Baker Ckron. (1679) 333/: This answer was but to hold her 
in amazement, while some mischief was practising against 


her, 1690 J. Norris Beatitudes (1694) I. 50 A thing that 
can hardly be thought of without Confusion and Amazement. 
1721 De Fof. Plague (1756) 198 This Amazement of the 
Magistrates proceeded rather from want of being able to 
apply any Means successfully, than from any Unwillingness. 

f 3 . Overwhelming fear or apprehension, con¬ 
sternation, alarm. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. (L.) Adding new Fear to his first amaze¬ 
ment. 1611 Bible i Pet. iii. 6 Not afraid with any amazement 
[ Wvclif, Rhem. perturbation; Tinoale, shadow; Crammer, 
Genev. terror]. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. vti. (1851) 132 To cast 
amazements and panick terrors into the hearts of weaker 
Christians. 1756 Burke Subl. ff B. Wks. I. 159 Do not the 
French Itonnement and the English astonishment and 
amazement point out as clearly the kindred emotions which 
attend fear and wonder? 

4 . Overwhelming wonder, whether due to mere 
surprise or to admiration. 

1602 Shaks. Itaml. in. ii. 339 Vour behauior hath stroke 
her into amazement, and admiration. 1611 Bible Acts ill 
10 They were filled M-ith M-onder and amazement at that 
Mhich had happened vnto him. 1624 Ld. Kensington in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. it. 302 III. 178 But the amasment extra¬ 
ordinary to finde her.. the SM-eetest creature in France. 
a 1742 Bentley Senn.iL..) To raise unprofitable amazement. 
1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Xeigkb. xii. (1878) 237, I saw to 
my amazement.. MissOldcastle struggling against the wind. 

tAmazia (ara^ zia). Med. [mod.L., repr. a 
possible Gr. *dfiatfa, n. of stale f. a priv. + fta (-or 
breast, pap.] Non-development of the breasts in 
a female, with consequent want of provision for 
suckling offspring. 

1874 [See Agalactia. 1 

Amazing 'am^-ziq), vbl. sb. [f. Amaze v. + 
-ING L] The action of causing amazement. (Now 
only ge run dial.) 

*530 Palsgr. 194/1 Amasynge, stupefaction. 1580 Holly- 
rand Treas. Fr. Tong., Ejfray, or ejfroy . feare, astonying, 
abashing, amasing. 1597 T. Morley Introd. Mus. 156 To 
the amasing of the young singer, a 1617 Hieron tVks. 1.16 
To the appalling and amasing of a Christian. 1674 Coles, 
An Amazing, Stupefactio , consicrnatio. Mod. After so amaz¬ 
ing friends and foes. 

Amazing amJPzil]), ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] 

+ 1. Causing distraction, consternation, confusion, 
dismay; stupefying, terrifying, dreadful. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. iii. Si Let thy blowes.. Fall like 
amazing thunder on the Caske Of thy amaz'd, pernicious 
enemy. 1659 Hammond On Fs. evii. 23-30 They meet M-ith 
terrible amazing tempests. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. III. 
542 The amazing Prospects of an angry God and a gaping 
Hell. 1781 Gibbon Dec/. <y Fall Ill. 93 A dreadful and 
amazing prodigy. 

2 . Astounding, astonishing, wonderful, great be¬ 
yond expectation. 

1704 J. Trapp Abra-Mule v. i. 1981 Such amazing Gener¬ 
osity Exceeds Belief. 1717 Lady M. Montague Lett. II. 
xlvi. 37 To turn round M-ith an amazing swiftness. 1769 
Burke State Xat. Wks. II. 85 The author's amazing asser¬ 
tion. 1822 Imiso.N Nr. Sf Art I. 4 To observe to M-hat an 
amazing extent the actual division of matter may be carried. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, J, 335 Great as has been the 
change in the rural life of England since the Revolution, the 
change . . in the cities is still more amazing. 

3 . quasi-rtt/?'. Wonderfully, astonishingly. 

1824 W. Irving T. Traz>. I. 54 All of whom laughed, and 
took it in amazing good part. 

Ama*zingly anv'*zitjli\ adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] 
In an amazing manner. Now often hyperbolical ly 
in colloquial use for: Exceedingly, very’. 

1673 Ladies Call. 1. i. § 15 There is no noise on this side hell 
can be more amazingly odious. 1744 11 . Walpole Lett, to 
II. Mann y 8(1834'I. 332 My father has exerted himself 
most amazingly. 1794 Sullivan J 'iesvNat. 11.178 The thigh 
bones of some amazingly large animal. 1801 Miss Edge- 
worth Good Fr.Gov. <1852*09 She speaks English amaz¬ 
ingly well fora PrcnchMoman. 1873 Black Fr. Thule viii. 
1 zi He is an amazingly clever fellow. 

.Amazon (armaz/n). Also 5 Amysone, 7 
Amason. PI. Amazons ; also 4-7 Amazones. 
Jn 6-7 often accented amarzon . [a. L. Amazon, 
a. Gr. 'Afiatyv, - 6 va ; explained by the Greeks from 
a priv. + a breast (in connexion with the 

fable that they destroyed the right breast so as not 
to interfere with the use of the bow), but prob. 
pop. elym. of an unknown foreign word.] 

1 . pi. A race of female warriors alleged by Hero¬ 
dotus, etc. to exist in Scythia. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De F. R. xv. xii. (1495) 492 They were 
callyd Amazones, that is vnderstonde wythout breste. c 1400 
Destr. Troy xxvit. 10804 Of Amysones auntrus atlet the 
qwene. 1653 Cogan Diod. Sic. 100 The Amazones inhabited 
. . near to the river of Thermodon. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Suppl. s.v., The existence of the Amazons was called in 
question by Strabo. 1847 Tennyson Princess 11. 110 Glanc’d 
at the legendary Amazon As emblematic of a nobler age. 

2 . Hence, A female warrior, lit. and fig. 

*578 T. N. tr. Cong. IV. Ind. 14 There M-ere Amazons 
women of warre, in certaine Uandes, 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 
iv. i. 106 Belike she minds to play the Amazon. 1702 Lond. 
Gaz. mmrndcccxl/2 About 200 Virgins in two Companies 
richly attired, many of them like Amazons, with Bows and 
Arrows. 1777 Robertson A7ncr. (1783* III. 86 An opinion 
that.. Amazons were to be found in this part of the New 
World. 1866 B. Taylor Continents 394 When Europe rose 
a stately Amazon. 

3 . iransf Avery strong, tall, or masculine woman. 

1758 Johnson Idler No. 6 p z, I am far from wishing.. the 

amazon.. any diminution.. of fame. 1767 Fordyce Serin. 
Vug. Worn. I. iii. 105 To the men an Amazon never fails to 
be forbidding. 1853 Kane Grinndl Exp. xlvi. (1856) 425 


AMBAGE. 

Extremes meet in the Esquimaux ofGreenland and Amazons 
of Paris. 

14 . The queen in chess. Obs. 

1656 F. Beale Biochimo's Chcsseflay 2 The Queen or 
Amazon is placed in the fourth house from the corner of the 
field by the side of her King, and alwayes in her owne colour. 

5 . fig. in reference to the sexual habits of the 
Amazons. 

i860 Vac. Tour. 137 These hinds are amazons, not vestals. 

6 . = Amazon-ant. 

1880 Hunter in Cassells Diet. s.v., These when hatched be¬ 
come a kind of pariah caste in the habitation of the Amazons. 

7 . Comb., as Amazon-dress, Amazon-like. Also 

Amazon-ant, -stone, q.v. 

1580 Sidney Arcad. (1622) 142 Her SM-ord, which (Amazon¬ 
like) she euer ware about her. 1599 Storer Wolsey (1826) 28 
Her handmaids, in Amazon-like attire. C1630 Drumm. of 
Ham th. Poems Wks. 1711, 50/1 A country maid Amazone 
like did ride. _ 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) 11. 252 Whom 
you admire.. in her amazon-dress, with a free manly air be¬ 
coming her. 

Amazon-ant. [Amazon 2.] A species of red 
ant, of which the neuters capture and enslave the 
young of other species; sometimes applied to the 
neuters alone. 

1824 Griffith Ctroier XV. 50: Huber is erroneous in sup¬ 
posing that the amazon ants have a sting. 1868 Wood 
Homes without Hands xxiv. 459 The Ant Mhich employs 
forced labour is called the Amazon Ant, and is tolerably 
common on the Continent. 

Amazonian (amazJu-nian), a. and sb. [f. L. 
amazoni-us + -AN.] A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, resembling, or befitting the 
Amazons or an Amazon; warlike, or masculine, 
as a woman. 

1594 2 ndFt. Contention <1843) 131 To triumph like an Ama¬ 
zonian trull Vpon his M-oes. 1609 C. Butler Eon. Mon. 
11634*64 These Amazonian dames begin to M-ax M-eary or 
their mates. 1711 Steele No. 104 p 3 This Amazonian 

Hunting-Habit for Ladies. 1837 W. Hom itt Rur. Life lit. 
vi. (1862) 285 His amazonian lady, half the head taller than 
himself. 1844 Blacksv. Mag. LVI. 214 Caps M-ere dragged 
off. and nails shoun M-ith amazonian spirit. 

2 . Of the river Amazon (so called from the female 
warriors there seen by the Spaniards), or its basin. 

1863 Bates Xat. on Amazons i. 10 The only Amazonian 
species. 187s Blackic s Fop. Encycl. 133/1 The Amazonian 
water system. 

B. sb. An Amazon (fabulous). 
a 1704 T. B rom-n Drunkenness Wks. 1730 I. 37 His Hydra, 
and Amazonians, and the hellish Cerberus. 

+ Artiazo nical, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. Amd- 
zonic-us (a. Gr. a/ta^ow«-os) + -AL 1 .] = Amazonian. 

1582 Stanvhurst Aineid 1. (Arb.) 33 Theare wear Ama- 
zonical wommen M-ith targat, an haulfmoone Likning. 

Amazon!te (srmaz/hait). [f. Amazon + -ite.] 

+ 1 . One of the race of Amazons. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny (1634) I, 108 Smyrna, built by an 
Amazonite. 1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentl. 94 The Amazonites 
being women expert above all people ofthe world in shooting. 

2 . Min. = Amazon-stone. 

Amazon-stone. Min. [named from river 
Amazon .] A mineral ; a ‘bright verdigris-green 
and cleavable’ variety of orthoclase, worn as an 
amulet by the Indians of the Rio Negro. 

1836 Macgillivbay tr. Humboldt's Trav. xviu. 266 Those 
green pebbles known by the name of Amazon-stones and 
worn as amulets. 1862 Rawlinson Anc. Mon. I. vi. 474 They 
are eul upon serpenline, amazon-stone, and Lapis-lazuli. 

Ambage (ou*mbcd3). PI. ambages (se-mbedsez, 
or as L. jLmb^'dsfz). [a. 14th c. Fr. ambages, a. 
L. ambages circuits, circumlocutions, i.amb- about 
+ ag-h't to drive. Thoroughly naturalized in i6lh 
c. as a mbages, with sing, a'tnbage (as in Fr.) in 
sense I, but owing to the coincidence of the spell¬ 
ing with the original L., there has been a grow¬ 
ing tendency to look upon it as merely h., and lo 
use it accordingly, thus restricting the sense and 
altering the pronunciation.] 

I. Of language (from Fr.; pro n.a'mbages; with 
sing.) Roundabout or indirect modes of speech. 

1 . For deceit: Equivocation, quibbles, ambigu¬ 
ities. Obs. or arch, 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylusx. 807 If Calkas lede us with am- 
bages. That is to seyn, with doM-ble M*ordes slye. 1553-87 
Foxe A. «$• M. (1596) 666/1 Without ambages and sophistica¬ 
tion of wordes. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. tit. x. 108 An 
Ambages of words is very deceitful, a 1733 North Exam. 
1, ii. p 26. 43 Factious polemic Tricks, Ambages, and treach¬ 
erous Counsels. 1857 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. 4 Eng. II. 
415 He commenced by a few politic ambages, or—lo speak 
more plainly—lies. 

+ 2 . For concealment: Dark or obscure language, 
ambiguity. Obs. 

1520 Whittinton Vnlgaria (1527) 2 Tendre wyttes with 
suche derke ambage be made dull. 1664 H. More Myst.lniq. 
211 That Prophecies are delivered in obscure Ambages. 1712 
Berkeley llylas 4- Phil, iii, To use some ambages, and 
ways of speech not common. 

f 3 . For delay: Circumlocutions, beating about 
the bush. Obs. exc. as a case of II. 6. 

1567 Drant Horace Ep. vii. D vj, For to make the ambage 
shorte, And not to draw it on. 1568 C. Watson Polybius To 
Reader, With any tedious ambage or painted preamble. 
1607 Dekker fVh. Babylon 240 Vmh : ya're ful of Ambage : 
1 answere as my spirits Jcade me, thus. 1678 Mrs. Behn 
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AMBASSADRESS. 


Sir P. Fancy v. i. 303 Without more ambages, Sir, I have con¬ 
sidered your former desires, and have consented to marry him. 
+ 4 . Rhct. (in sing!) Periphrasis. Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (1869) 203 Periphrasis, or the 
Figure of ambage. Ibid. 24 Tedious ambage and long periods. 

XI. Of paths, ways. [A later adoption from L. ; 
and in recent times as a L. word ambages .] 

5 . Circuits, windings, circuitous paths, arch . 

1615 Sandys Trav. 90 |The river] running from South to 
North (besides in ambages) aboue one and forty degrees. 
1677 Grew ^ nn t' Plants iv. in. vii. §2 (1682) 191 The Elon¬ 
gation of the seed-vessels, sometimes directly, as in Plums 
and Nuts, and sometimes by several Ambages before they 
shoot into the Seeds, as in Tulip. 1796 Pegce Anonym. (1809) 
373 Vou will find it, through the windings and ambages, 
eight, or perhaps nine miles. 1823 Lamb Elia Scr. 11. xxiv. 
(1865) 405 After hunting and winding through all the possible 
ambages of similar sounds. 

Circuitous, indirect, or roundabout ways 
or proceedings ; delaying practices. 

1546 Langley Polyd. Verg. iv. iv. 87 b, When a Byshop 
was consecrated ther was used no other rytes or ambages. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 33 He shall, by Ambages of 
diets, bathings, anointings, etc. prolong life. 1657 Austen 
Fruit Trees t. 38 Meat and drink work upon the spirits by 
ambages and length of time. 17*6 Ayliffe Parergon 65 The 
Ambages of Law Suits. 

f 7 . Dark, secret, or mysterious ways of action. 
Obs . (Cf. Livy 1. 56.) 

a 1626 Bacon T/teol. Wks. (18381 I. 337 The ways and am¬ 
bages of God. i704SwtFT T. Tub Wks. 1768, 141 The other 
cost me so many strains and traps and ambages to introduce. 
a 1797 H. Walpole George II (1847) 11 . iv, He would not 
enter into all the ambages of the Corps Diplomatique. 

+ Amba*gical, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec, + -ic 
+ -al.] — Ambagious. 

1652 Gaule Magaslrom . 142 To trouble his own answer, 
and confound his own sentence, through an ambagicall cir¬ 
cumlocution of words and termes. 

Ambaginous, a. rare. [f. L. ambagin-em 

— Am hacks + -ous.] = Ambagious. 

a 1859 in Worcester. 

Ambagiosity (a'mbJi d^ijp-siti). rare- 1 , [f. 
L. ambdgibs-us (see next) + -ity.] Circuitousness. 

1824 Southey Lett. (1856) 111 . 419 Without any delay, let, 
hindrance, impediment, ambagiosity, circumlocution,or need¬ 
less, superfluous and unnecessary roundabout forms of speech. 

Ambagious C&mbJi'dgas), a. [ad. BY. amba- 
gieux, ad. L. ambdgios-us: see Ambage and -ous.] 
Full of ambages: a. Circumlocutory, roundabout; 
b. Winding, circuitous. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Ambagious, full of idle circum¬ 
stances of speech, or of deceitful words. 1678 H. More 
Anuot.GlanvilTs Saddacismus t. (1726) 60 All those amba¬ 
gious Windings and Meanders of feigned Abstraction. 1682 

— Anno/. Glanvill's Lux Orient. 176 A more operose and 
ambagious inference. 1731 Bailey, Ambagious, full of far¬ 
fetched speeches. 1870 Smith Syn. \ Antonyms , Devious.. 
Syu. Tortuous, ambagious, roundabout. 

Amba'giously, adv. rare . [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In 
a roundabout manner ; circuitously, indirectly. 

1678CUDWORTII Intell.Syst. 1. iii. xxxvii. 157The medicinal 
art.. doth its work ambagiously, by the use of such medica¬ 
ments as do but conduce.. to help that which is nature indeed. 

Amba'giousness. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being circuitous or circumlocutory. 

1870 Smith Syn. Antonyms , An/ractuosity .. Syn. Am- 
bagiousness, angularity, tortuousness, 
t Amba‘gitory, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. ambages 
(see Ambage) by form-assoc. with dilatory , transi¬ 
tory, etc., but not etymologically defensible.] Cir¬ 
cumlocutory, ambagious. 

18x4 Scott IVaz \ xxiv, Partaking of what scholars call the 
periphrastic and ambagitory, and the vulgar the circumben¬ 
dibus. 1826 — IVoodst. 1 . v. 1x5 All the ambagitory expres¬ 
sions they made use of. 

Ambara’s, ohs. form of E>ib arras. 

1676 F.theredge Marr.a la Mode 111.11.(1684) 34 An Am¬ 
bara’s of chairs and couches at your Door. 

+ Ambassade, embassade (sem-, embu¬ 
sed). Obs. ox arch. Forms: 5 ambaxade, 5-9 
ambassado; also 5 amba ssiad(e, 5-6 -bassad, o 
-ba*8sed, -ba sset; and with e- as embassade, en- 
bassade, etc. [a. Fr. ambassade, 15th c. ambaxade, 
ad. OSp. ambaxada (mod. cm-), cogn. w. Pr. am- 
baissada, \t.ambasciata, OFr .ambassee, (superseded 
by this form in -ade : see Ambassy) L. *am - 
bactiata (found in med.L. as ambaxidta , -ascidta, 
•assidta, - asidta ), ppl. derivative of *ambactidre to 
go on a mission, f. ambeutia , ambaxia (in Salic 
and Burgundian Laws) ‘charge, office, employ¬ 
ment,’ n. of office f. ambaclus a servant (? vassal, 
retainer). The OFr. form am has see was also 
adopted in Eng. as Ambassy, Embassy ; as was also 
the med.L. as Ambassiate, etc., the forms of which 
appear to have been quite mixed up with those of 
the present word, leading to the pronunciation in 
5-6 amba'ssiade , amba'ssade , and the spellings in 
•ad, ~ed, • et. But Shakspere and subseq. writers 
have ambassa'de or a'mbassade* 

The origin and meaning of ambactus have given rise to 
much discussion. According to Festus * Ambactus apud 
Ennium lingua Gallica servui appcllatur *; and Caesar (B. G. 
vi. 15) applies it to the vassals or retainers of a Gallic chief. 
Hence Zeuss and Glfick identify it with Welsh amaeth, am* 
maeih, (for *ambaeih) 'husbandman, tiller of the ground,’ 


perh. orig. ‘tenant, retainer,’ or even ‘goer about, footman.' 
Grimm finds the origin in OHG. ambaht, Goth, andbahts 
servant, retainer, OE. ambeht , ON. ambdtt (cf. Amboht\ 
variously explained as f. and against, towards + bak Back, 
or *bah to do, or *&7/</=Skr. bhakta devoted, and assumed 
to have been adopted in Gallic, or erroneously taken as Gallic 
by Festus. But the majority of etymologists consider the 
Teut. word to he an adaptation or refashioning of the Lat. 
or original Celtic. For the latter, Matin (Etym. Uni. 1451 has 
also proposed ambt{amb*,amm*, am*) about + Breton aketuz, 
akeduz * busy,* hence ‘ one employed about (bis lord).’] 

1 . The mission or function of an ambassador. 

c 1450 in yd Rep. Comm. Hist. MSS. (1872) 280/1 Whan 
he was at Toures in ambasriad. 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ 
Armes 11. i. 91 Dyde scnde.,as by manure of ambaxade. 
1494 Fabyan vi, clxxxi. 179 He sent hym in ambassadc. 1535 
Facsimiles Nat . MSS. 11 , Monsieur de Brion, Admyral of 
Frauncc,nowehere in Ambassiade. 1549 Edward VI. Rem. 
2^9 Sir Philip Hobbey, lately cum from his a nib as sad in 
Flaundres. 1602 Carew Cornwall 60 a, Sent by him also in 
diuers Anibassades. 1727 Wodrow Corr. I fl. 321 A sort of 
ambassadc from the Kirk to the King. 1843 Lytton Last 
of Bar. til. v. 172 Power to resign the ambassadc anti trust. 

2 . A body of persons (or a single person) sent 
0:1 a mission, or as a deputation, to or from a 
sovereign ; an ambassador and his suite. 

c 1430 in yd Rep. Comm. Hist. MSS. 11872; 280/1 As large 
power as any was gevyn to any ambussad. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of Armes 1. vii. 17 An ambassadc cam to hym. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froissart 1 . x.vvi. 37 The Kyng of Ingland 
sent his am bassad to the kyng of Scottis. 1576 Gascoigne 
Compl. Phil, xvi, He shewde the cause, which (hither then 
Did his ambassade bring. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref I. xl. 453 
It was thought convenient to stay the ambassadc, and to 
condole only. 

0 . 1502 Arnold Chron. u8n) 282 Now was sent an other 
enbassade to Calcis. 1580 Lvly F.uphues lArb.( 459 Ye 
Kings of Assiria, who aunswerc Embas>,ades by messengers. 

3 . The message borne by an ambassador. 

1560 J. Daus SIeidone's Comm. 139 a, lie came to Rome, 
declareth his Ambassadc. 1589 Be. Cooper Ad/non. 224 
The state of an ambassade or message. 

Ambassador, embassador (am-, umbee - 

sadai). Forms : a. 4-6 ambassiatour, 5 -dour, 
ambaxadour, -tour(e, -tor, ambassatour, -tor, 
5-8 -dour, 6-9 -dor. 0. 4-5 embassatour, -etour, 
-adour, embasitour, 5 enbassatour, -itour, 
-ytour, enbasetore, 5-6 embassitour e, 6 -iator, 
-eatour(e, -ytor, -ader, enbassadoure, 6-7 era- 
bassadour, -ore, 6-9 embassador. 7. 5 imbas- 
sadorc, inbassetour, 5-6 imbassator, 6 -etor, 
-itor, -otor, -ador, imbasodor. [The actual 
ambassador, -our, is a. BY. ambassaaeur (15th c. 
also ambaxadeuf), ad. OSp. ambaxador (now emb-) 
and Yx. ambassador, cogn. w. It .ambasciatorc, - dore , 
and OBY.(superseded by this adopted form) ambas- 
seur {ambaseor, - asscor , -axeur, etc.). The innumer¬ 
able early variants are chiefly adoptions or adapt¬ 
ations of the med.L. prop. *ambactidtor (agent-noun 
f. *ambactidrc\ see Ambassade), but found as am- 
baxiambasci-, ambassi-, ambasi*ator, -itor ; also 
with initial c and /, embassiator , imbassiator, etc.; 
varied with crosses between these and the BY., and 
phonetic forms like embassador. Of these variants 
embassador , supported by embassy, was much more 
common than ambassador in 17-tSth c., and is 
still the common spelling in United States.] 

(‘ Our authors write almost indiscriminately embassador or 
ambassador , embassage or ambassage\ yet there is scarce 
an example of ambassy, all concurring to write embassy .' 
Johnson.) 

1 . a. An official messenger sent (singly, or as 
one of a party) by or to a sovereign or public body; 
an envoy, commissioner, or representative, esp. b. 
A minister of high rank sent by one sovereign or 
state on a mission to another. (In the general sense 
(mostly in plural) now only historical ; and when 
used as in b., commonly qualified as Ambassador 
Extraordinary, to distinguish it from sense 2.) 

a. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus tv. 145 Thambassiatours hem 
answerd for final. C1425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. ix. 119 Swilk 
request Of swilk Ambassatourcs. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. <y 
Lint. Mon. (1714) 49 Ambassators sent from Kynes and 
Princis. c 1465 Eng. Chron. 48 The king sente ambassia- 
tours aycn to king Charlis. 1489 Caxton Faytes of Armes 
II. XXXV. 149 The ambaxatoures of the cytec went and came 
for to trealte of peas. Ibui. 1. v. 11 His ambassiadours auc- 
torised to the due of lancastre. Ibid. 11. v. 99 That thise 
ambassndours shulde not sprede suchc wordcs abrode. 1531 
Flyot Cover no ur 8 But a fcble answerc to an ambassador. 
1602 Shaks. Ham/, iv. vi. 10 Th’ Ambassadours that was 
bound for England. 1768 Blackstone Comm. I. 1. vii. 189 
The privileges of ambassadors are determined hy the law of 
nature and nations. 1844 Tiurlwall Greece VIII. Ixiv. 300 
Ambassadors from Philip were also present. 

0. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 275 Stilbon, that was a wis em¬ 
basitour [v.r. embassadour- 5 , -atour, -etour, ambassatour]. 
1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P.R. xvn. clxxv. (1495) 7>6 Embas- 
satours: messengers and herdcs. 1443 Pot. Poems 11 . 210 Me- 
diacioun of wise enbassitoures. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 16 
Whannc the king .. sawe the embassitours. 1464 Mann. 6* 
Househ. Exp. 250 My mastyr rode to mete the enbasetore. 
1480 Caxton Chron.Eng.\ 11.(1520) 130/1 Ther came solempne 
enbassatoursfrothe pope. Ibid. eexlix. 319Our cnbassalours 
came home ageyne. 1523 More in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1.69 1 .198 
Th’ Embassiator hath requyred his Grace to send his advice. 
1526 Tindale Hebr. iii. 1 The embasseatour and hye prest 
of ourre profession. 1520 More Comf. agst. Tribul. 111. 
Wks, 1557,1223/1 He hadae bene diuers times Embassiator. 


153S Coveroale 2 Macc. iv. 44 Y« embassitours were tbre 
1542 Brinklow Compl. xxiv. (1874) 69 Thei be also embas- 
sytors for princes. 1544 Suppi. Hen. VIII, 14 Which also 
haue done to them good seruicc as enbas>adourcs. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. K, 1. i. 91 The French Embassador, vpon that 
instant Crau’d audience. <7x617 **• Bayne Ephcs. (16581 2 
Kings dispatch Lords Kmbassadours into other countries. 
<7x631 Donne Poems (1650) 47 My tongue to Fame; to 
Embassadours mine earcs. ,644 Milton A reop. (Arb.l 37 
Comming Embassadors to Rome. 1779 Johnson Drake 
Wks. 1787 IV. 44s Our general received two embassadors 
from the King of the country. 1824 Nakes Herald. Anotn. 
74 Advising the Embassador speedily to return to his Impe¬ 
rial master. 

# y. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troyx. iv, In haste hath sent his 
imbassadore unto Jason, c 1450 Gregory Chron. 106 In- 
bassetours fro the Duke of Orlyauncc. 1472 Sir ]. Paston 
in Lett. 703 111 . 59 Jmbassaiors of Bretayne shall come to 
London to morawe. 1544 Plumpton Corr. 248 The French 
I mbasodor is gon to the Emporor. 1556 Chron. Grey Friars 
61 Proclaitiyd in the curie by ane imbassitor of France. 1662 
J. Bakgrave Pope Alex. VII 118671 51 Only a Cardinal of 
this family and of that have place . . with imba^sadors. 

2 . (= Ordinary or Resident Ambassador , formerly 
Ambassador Lcgerl) A minister at a foreign court, 
of the highest rank, who there permanently repre¬ 
sents his sovereign or country, and has a right to 
a personal interview with the sovereign or chief 
magistrate of the country in which he resides. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. tti. i. 58 Intends you for his 
swift Ambassador, Where you shall be an eucrlasting I.eiger. 
1667 Pervs Diary (1877) V. 167 The French Embassador in 
Holland. 1753 Kiciiaroson Grandison 11781) 1 1 . xxxvii. 353 
The English Embassador at ihe Porte. 1814 Wellington 
in Gurwood's Desp. XI. 63 1 That 1 should be the ambas¬ 
sador at Paris. 1880 W. Corv Mod. Eng. Ilist. I. 158 An 
Ambassador, unlike other ministers, has a right to a per¬ 
sonal interview with the Sovereign of the country in which 
he resides. 

3 . An appointed or official messenger generally. 
(Formerly in common use, but now only Jig., with 
distinct reference to the literal sense.) 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour B ij h, [He] wentc with hisem- 
bassatours that is to saye his messageres. 153s Covi kp.uk 
Pros', xiii. 17 A faithful embassitoure is wholsoitie. — Isa. 
Iii. 7 I low bewtiful are the fete </ the Embassitoure, y* 
bringeth the message from the mouutayne. 1587 Golding /V 
Morn ay xxvii. 434 The Ambassadour whomc God meant to 
' send afore him to prepare his wayes. 1596 Simks. Men h. I". 
it. ix. 92 Vet 1 have not seen So likely an Embassador of 
louc. 1611 Biule Transl. Prcf \ 1 be Embassadors ami 
Messengers of the great King. 1796 Plgge Anonym, x. 1 x ix. 
ti8<xp 465 The fame of a man is his representative when 
absent, or his embassador. 1836 Marry at Japhet 111 . 2<4 
I require no ambassador from the ladies in question. 1847 
VtownL Anc. Brft.Ch. Prcf. 11 The honoured ambassador 
of Christ that first laboured in this vineyard. 

4 . Ambassador Leger Jigicr, liege r) (sec sense j) ; 
Ambassador Extraordinary .see sense 1); Ambas¬ 
sador Plenipotentiary : one with full power to sign 
treaties, and otherwise act for his sovereign. 

1603 Png. Mourn.Gann, in Hart. Mi sc. Malh.> II, 489 The 
ambassador-Iiegcr of Spain..did plot and confederate with 
native traitors of this land, 1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. i. 2 
His Majesty sent him with hisfirst Ambassador Legier.. into 
Spainc. 1655 M rq. Wore. Cent. hrv. I vi, Tw-o Extiaordinary 
Embassadors accompanying His Majesty. 1663 .Marvm.l 
Corr. 44 Wks. 1S75 11 . 93 My Lord of Carlisle being chosen 
by his Majesty, Embassaduur Extraordinary to Muscovy. 
1753 Hanuwy Trav. 11762) II. vut. iv. 202 Nominated as 
embassador-plenipotentiary to the court of Russia. 

Ambassadorial (a-mba- sad<>rial), a. [mod. 
f. prcc., by form-assoc. with adjs. in -orial formed 
by suffix -al on L. adjs. in -arias, f. sbs. in -or ; 
as senator, senatori-tts, senatori-al: see -orial.] 
Of or pertaining to an ambassador, 

1759 H. Walpole Lett. 343 (1834^ III. 320 To prepare your 
ambassadorial countenance. 1778 Laurens in Sparks O/v-. 
Am. Rev. (1853) II. 117 Our Ambassadorial Commissioners 
.. are unhappily'divided in sentiments. 1866 J. Martinead 
Fss. 1 . 366 They recognize the ambassadorial credentials 
of Conscience. 1881 Echo 16 Feb. 3/4 The Ambassadorial 
Affront at Rome. 

Ambassadorship f&mbre-sadoifip). [f. Am¬ 
bassador + -ship.] The office, position, or func¬ 
tion of an ambassador. 

1837 Black so Mag. XLI. 610 Something for ambassador¬ 
ship todo. 1838 Ibid. XLIY. 370 The marshal's ambassador¬ 
ship-extraordinary. 1882 Pall Malt G. 27 May 1 Ten years 
of successful ambassadorship. 

Ambassadress (amharsadres). Also emb , 
[f. Ambassador + -ess. Varied with forms in 
-dricc, -drix, * trice , -trixi] 

1 . A female ambassador or messenger. 

[1577 87 Holinsii. Chr. III. 910^1 The two ladies ambassa- 
dors of the king of England, sitting in great cstatc .1 1594 
Carf.w tr. Tasso (1881) 53 Dawnyng th‘ Embassadresse was 
ris’ne from bed, Tydings to beare, how now grey morne an- 
nics. 1600 Chaim an Iliad Hi. 126 Iris, the Rainbow, then came 
down, ambassadress from heaven. 1703 Rowe Fair Pen it. 
t. i. 213 Well, my Embassadress, what must we treat of! 
1755 Croker Ariosto’s Or/. Fur. xxxtt. cx, Near to her th' 
embassadress did rise. 1761 Smollett Gil Bias (1802) I. iv. 
ii. 331 She.. bad her ambassadress retire into another room. 
1847 Tennyson Princess 111.187 Are you ambassadresses From 
him to me? 

2 . The wife of an Ambassador {leger) 2. 

1716 Lady M. Montague Lett. 1 . xxxi. 107 The French 
Ambassadress agreed with me as to his good mien. 1777 
Gibbon Misc. JPfo. (1814) II. 209, I cannot quite determine 
whether 1 shall sup at Madame Necker's or the Sardinian 
Ambassadress’s, 1880 Disraeli Endym. I. xxxiii. 30s Not 

31-2 
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AMBASSADRICE. 

only an ambassador, but an ambassadress .. had been asked 
to meet them. 

+ Amba*ssadrice. Obs . [a. mod.Fr. ambas¬ 
sadrice, fem. of ambassadcur : sec -BICE.] An am¬ 
bassador’s wife. 

1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 I. 452 The Evening Enter- 
tainments .. in the Apartments of the several Am bassad rices. 
1687 Lend. Gaz. mmccxciii/4 The Ambassadrice intends to 
continue at Bagnania near Rome till the ceremony is over. 

Ambassadrix. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. Ambassa¬ 
dor: see- rix.] *= Ambassadress i. 

1846 Btackw. Mag. LX. 436 The sweetest messenger and 
ambassadrix in the world ; so exact in her messages—so brisk 
on her errands. 

+ Ambassadry. Obs. Forms: 4-5ambassa- 
trye, -trie, -drie, embassadrye, 5-6 embassa- 
drie. [a. Fr. ambassadcrie ; f. ambassadcur : see 
-by.] The office or function of an ambassador ; 
ambassadorship. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man ofLaws' T. 135 By tretys and am- 
bassatrye [:•. r. embassadrye, -drie) They ben acordid. c 1450 
Hknryson Mar. Fab. 35 The Wolfe is better in Ambassadric 
than I. 1S38 Lelanu I tin. 111 . 120 Cumming from his Em- 
ba^sadrie out of Italic. 

+ Amba'ssady, ? mistake for preceding, or con¬ 
fusion between it and ambassade. 

1693 Luttrf.ll BriefRet. (1857) 111.65 His arrears due on 
h»s ambassady to -Spain. 

Ambassage, embassage >rm-,e*mbastd3>. 
Also imb-. [At fir>t accented am-, embarssage 
(Sidney, Marlowe, Drayton, Sandvs, Quarles, Col- 
vill, Marvell', but embassage in Shakspcre. Of 
Eng. formation, not found (like passage , message) 
in Fr. or any Rom. lang., but not formed on a word 
already in Eng. .like parentage, breakage ): see 
-age. May have been formed on Fr, am has sc 
(:—L. ambaxia , ambactia ), or med.L.vb. ambassdre, 
ambassidre, or by simple analogy on ambass-iate 
(cf. vicariate , vicarage >, or by taking ambuss - as a 
verb slem (as if ambass'ale , - el, -cd were pa. pple.). 
The spelling Embassage is more common.] 

+ 1 . The sending or dispatch of ambassadors; 
a mission. Obs. 

1569 Count sc tr. / 1 eminge s Postil!. 27 The Ambassage of 
Christ .. when he sayth ‘Go and preachc.' 1596 Drayton* 
Leg, i. 7S5 Who on Amba-sagc to the Emperor sent. 1598 
Hakluyt I Vi-. I. 150 One deceased by the way, ..and the 
olher remained sick .. so that ambassage took none effect. 
1640 Yorke Union of Hon. 39 Knowing his troubles to arise 
from his Ambassage to the Lady Bona. 

2. T!ie message conveyed by an ambassador; 
the business entrusted to him. 

1548 Latimf.r Phughm. 11 S68> 26 T roubeled wyth Lord el ye 
lyuynge .. burdened with ambassages. is8oSioNEY.d/r<u/. 
111. 275 Sent this ambassage in versified music, c 1600 
Sh\ks. Sonn. xxvi, To thee l send this written ambassage. 
1628 Wither Brit. R erne mb. v. 1490 Let not my person 
hinder my Ambassage. 1676 Hobbes Iliad ix. 167 That our 
Ambassage may successful be. i860 Trench Seryi. Westm. 
Ab xii. 13$ lie sends the ambassage of his submission. 

3 . The position, or tenure of office, of an ambas¬ 
sador ; ambassadorship. 

1577 87 HolinshedCVi/w/. III. 1245 2 This man .. being yet 
after his ambassage treasuror. 1622 Bacon lfen. / 7 /o 86 o> 
3S5 Urswick, upon whom the king bestowed this ambassage. 
1632 PoRvin Ellis Grig Lett. n. 273 Ill. 273 His lordship 
had ended his ambassage with the King of Denmark. 1653 
HoLCRnrr Procopius 1. 15 Rufinus is coming in Ambassage. 

4 . A body of men sent on a mission, or as a de¬ 
putation, to or from a sovereign, etc. 

1605 Play of Slue ley ( 1S78* 216 To my royal master Hath 
honorable ambassage been sent. 1611 Bible Lnkex iv. 32 
Hue sendeth an ambassage [Wyclif, a messanger ; Tindall, 
etc., einbasseatours; R/tcni. a legacic}, and desireth con¬ 
ditions of peace. 1612 Bacon Ess. (Arb.) 473 Yonder Men, 
are too Many for an Ambassage, and too Tew fur a Fight. 

0 . [See more fully under Embassage.] 

1558 Bp. Watson Seven Sacram . xiv. 85Vsynge as it were 
hys embassage to exhort you to be reconciled to him. 1663 
Gerbier Counsel C tv a. Embassages and Negotiations in 
the Court of forraign Princes, i860 Motley SetkeriAiSGS) 
1 . vii. 443 Except your embassages have better success. 

7 - 

1S93-1610 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 154 Ransoming of 
prisoners, bringing of presents, and other imbassages. 

AmbaBsate, variant of Ambassiate. 
Ambassator, -atour, obs. ff. Ambassador. 
t Amba*ssatrice. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ambas¬ 
sator ; with Fr. fem. ending -rice.] An early 
variant of Ambassadrice. 

a 1641 Finet For. Ambass. (1656! 199, I answered that I 
had hrought the Ambassatrice a liberty of election from my 
Ix>rd Chamberlain whether she would be pleased to sit with 
the great Ladies or apart. 

+ Ambassatrix. Obs. rare- 1 . [mod.L. fem. 
of Ambassator: see -bix. Ambassiatrix occurs 
in med.L.] = prec. 

1638 Baker Balzac's Lett. (1654) III. 13, I have not yet 
seene the Ambassatrix. 

Ambassed, -et, variants of Ambassade, -iate. 
t Amba’ssiate. Obs. Also 5 ambacyat, 
-assite, -assat(e, -asset, 5-6 -axat, -assiat; also 
embassiate, embasset, imbasset. [ad. med.L. 
ambassiala, also - asciata, - asiala, - asseata, - axiata, 
-assata , -axata, for *ambactidta : see Ambassade, a 
doublet of tbisword through Sp. and Fr., with which 


the later forms of this were at length blended ; also 
Ambassy from the cognate Fr. form.] 

1 . The business or message of an ambassador. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. 77 Now myn imbasset I have seyd to 
yow thus. 1417 Hen. V in Ellis Orig. I^ett. 111. 26 1 .61 Tham- 
bassiatours of oure Brothir the Due of Bairc have been here 
with us and doon theire Ambassiat. 1410 Assiieton ibid. 
ti, 22 L 73 When that he comes on his Ambassate. 1430 
Lydg. Chron. Troy n. xvi, Of one assent to make ambassyat. 
c 1430 — Bochas v. xv. (1554) 133 a. In this Ambasset.. had 
none audience. 1440 Shirley Dettie K. James (1818)23 
Beyng in Scotteland, upon his ambassite. 1447 Bokenham 
Lyvyt 0/Seyntys 52 h, Whan the aungel thus his ambacyat 
Had brefly doon. 1461 Wy.noesore in Paston Lett. 4x6 II. 
52 Goyng uppon an ambassate to the Frenshe Kyng. 1513 
Douglas /Ends vnv. ui. 108 Nowthir by ambassiat, message, 
nor writingis. 1548 11 all Chron. 847 Ambassiates, excuses, 
allegations. 

2 . A body of men sent on a message by a sove¬ 
reign or other authority ; an embassy. 

1461 Paston Lett. 416 II. 52 We shall have a gret ambas¬ 
sate out of Scotland. 1513 Douglas /Eneis XL lvi. 27 The 
ambassiat that was retumit agane. 1529 Rastell Pasty me 
(1811)101 Theysende an embasset to Aecias. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Seotl. II. 221 Anc greit ambaxat suddanthe he send. 
1580 North Plutarch (1676) 140 Twenty persons of this 
Ambassiatc. 

3 . A single envoy or ambassador. [Fr. ambas¬ 
sade (masc.\ Pr. ambaissal. Cf. -ade : *.] 

1470 Harding Chron. Ixxxi, He .. sent his letters with his 
Ambassatis. e 1520 State Let. in Burnet Hist. Ref. 11 . 95 
The French king hath sent hither an Ambassiate, Mon¬ 
sieur de Langes. 1535 Si f.wari Cron. Scott. I. 55 The am¬ 
baxat tnke leve and pa«sit hame. 

Ambassy, embassy (x*m-, e mbasi). [a. 

OYr.am basset (< ambaxee, embasctr, cnbasee), cogn. w. 
Pr. ambaissada , OSp. ambaxada , It. ambasciata:— 
L. *ambactidla : see Ambassade. In Fr. the native 
am bass ce was afterwards superseded by ambaxade 
(15th c.), ambassaiie, ad. Sp. (see -ade), whence 
also out ambassade. ( Ambassee, ambassy, is not:— 
L. ambactia , ambaxia, which gave OFr. ambasse , 
not adopted in Eng.) Commonly written Em¬ 
bassy ; Johnson considered the spelling ambassy 
quite obs.; see note under Ambassador.] 

1 . The mission, function, or office of an ambassador. 

1600 Holland Livy vii. xx.\. 269/1 The people of Capua 

hath sent us in amba-isie [legatos] unto you. 1664 Marvf.ll 
Corr. Wks. 1875 II. 148 Havingdotinated him for this Am* 
bas-y. c 1690Temple Pop.Discout. Wks. 1731 1 .264 During 
my Ambsissie- abroad. 1732 Berkeley Min. Philos. II. 38 
The Son of God, upon an ambassy from Heaven. 

2 . The message brought by an ambassador. 

1606 Warner Alb. Fug. xiv. lxx.vii. 342 None better aun- 
swerd Ambasiesin whatsoeuer tongue. 1738GLOYER Leonidas 
vii. 128 Here, Persian, tell thy ambassy. 

3 . A body of men sent as ambassadors; an am¬ 
bassador and hts suite or surroundings. 

1732 Lediard Sethos 11 . vii. 25 He even thought of sending 
an ambassy to him. 1851 Helps Friends in C. I. 32 An 
Eastern man, one of the people aiiachcd to their ambassics. 
1863 Kingi.ake Crimea <1876 I.viii. 116 In the case of Sove¬ 
reigns and their ambassics. 

0 . [See more fully under Embassy.] 

1588SHAKS. L. L.L. (1623) t. i. 13J; Here comes in Embassic 
the French king’s daughter. 1742 S oung AV. Th. 11. 199 Sent 
On his important embassy to man. 1839 Height LEV Hist. 
Eng. I. 447 A joint eml>assy was then sent to the King of 
Navarre to demand his neutrality. 

Ambaxade, -at, obs. var. Ambassade, -iate. 

I! Ambe (x*mb/). [(Jr. an 0 r), Ion. for ap 0 wv a 

projecting lip or edge.] 1 . Surg. (see quot.) 

1711 in Loud. Gaz, mminmdccclvui/4 This [reduction of 
fractures) is not effected cither by the Ambe or Comander. 
1743 Zoi.t.M \n in Phil. Trans. XLII. 387 Among the 
Machines which Art has invented for the performing of it, 
the Ambe of Hippocrates is one of the most antient and most 
famous. x8xi Hooper Med. Diet., Ambe , an old chirurgical 
machine for reducing dislocations of the shoulder, and so 
called, because its extremity projects like the prominence of 
a rock. 

2 . Anal. ‘ A superficial crest or eminence of a 
bone.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

A’mbeer, -ia, -ier. [‘probably from ambrc % 
denoting its colour.* Bartlett.] 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 464 Sprinkle strong ambeer over it, 
made from tobacco trash. 1871 Joaquin Miller in Athe¬ 
naeum 3 June 681 The bronzed mate . . Spirted a stream of 
ambier wide Across and over the ship side. 

Amber (x*mboj), sb . 1 Forms: 4 ambra, 5 
aumber, -ur, ambyr, 5-7 ambre, 6 awraer, 5- 
amber. Also 5-6 lamber, -re, lammer. [a. Fr. 
ambre, cogn. w. Pr. ambre , Pr. and It. ambra, Sp. 
ambar, med.L. arnbar t -arc, -er, -ret, -re, -rum, a. 
Amh .: c. ca/tbar , ‘ambergris,’ to which the name 

orig. belonged ; afterwards extended, through some 
confusion of the substances, to the fossil resin 
‘amber/ In Fr. the two are distinguished as grey, 
and yellow amber, ambre gris ambre proprement 
dit*), and ambre jaune {sttcein) ; in mod.Eng. as 
amber-gris and amber. In the north, dial, the 
latter was formerly distinguished as Lamber, a. Fr. 
Vambre with article attached.] 

I. A product of the whale, 

+1. orig. - Ambergris, (In 1 7th c .grccec of amber, 
gris ambre, gray amber.) Obs . 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. xxvi. 463 The whale 
hah plente of sperme ., and yf it is gaderid and drye^, 
it turned to substaunce of ambra I1535 ambre). 1477 
Norton Ord. A left, in Ashm. (16521V. 70 Amber, Narde, and 
Mirrhe. 1587 Harrison England 1. 11. xx. 330 Induing the 
fruits with the savour of muske, ambre, etc. 166a Fuller 
Worthies 1. 194 It is called Ambra-grcsia, That is, Gray 
Amber, from the Colour thereof. 1670 Cotton Espernon in. 
ix. 447 Some pieces of Amber-grfc, (or rather black Amber, 
for it was of that colour). 1693 in Blount Nat. Nisi. 14 
Great variety of Opinions hath there been concerning Amber. 
Some think it to be a Gum that distils from Trees : Others 
tell us, it is made of Whales Dung; or else of their Sperm 
or Seed, (as others will have it,) which being consolidate and 
harden'd by the Sea Is cast upon the Shore. 2718 Lady M. 
Montague Lett.l. xicxvii. 146 Slaves., with silver censers 
.. perfumed the air with amber, aloes-wood, aDd other scents, 
b. attrib. 

1624 Habington Castara (1870)85 A mighty showre Of 
Amber comfits it sweete setfe did powre Vpon our heads. 
1671 Milton Samson 720 An amber scent of odorous perfume, 
t 2 . White Amber (med.L, ambra aiba)\ Sper¬ 
maceti. [Confused with prec., as the ‘sperm’ of 
a whale.] Obs. (See also 6.) 

[Cf. 1598-1611 Florio, Ambra, amber, also amber greece, 
also the sperme of a Whale called Spermaceti. 1611 Cotgr. 
Ambre blanc, white Amber.) 

II. The resin. 

3 . A yellowish translucent fossil resin, found chiefly 
along the southern shores of the Baltic. It is used 
for ornaments ; bums with an agreeable odour; 
often entombs the bodies of insects, etc.; and when 
rubbed becomes notably electric (so called from its 
Greek name fiKturpov). (See also Lamder.) 

c 1400 Destr. Troyx. 1666 Bourdourt about all with bright 
Aumbur. c 1450 Bk.Curtasye in.481 The wardrophe herbers, 
and eke of chambur Ladyes with bedys of coralle and lambur. 
1463 in Bury Wilis 15 A peyre bedys of ambyr with a ryng 
of syluir. a 1529 Skelton Elynour Rummyng 603 But my 
bedes of amber, Bere them to my chamber. 1552 JIuLoet, 
Ambre called tambre or yclow Ambre. 1556 Richmond. 
Wills (1853) 89 One paire of long beads of awmer. 1602 
Sh aks. //amt. 11. ii. 200 Thicke Amber, or Plum-Tree Gummc. 
1658 Sir T. Browse /lydriot. ii. 18 That Romane Urae.. 
wherein were found an Ape of Agate, an Elephant of Ambre. 
1735 Pope Ep. Arbuthnot 169 Pretty 1 in amber to observe 
the forms Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms 1 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 27 Amber, when rubbed, Was 
ol»ervcd to attract bits of straw, down, and other light 
bodies. 1847 Blackwell Malet’s North. Antiq. 374 Byron 
caught him up, and.. preserved him, like a fly in amber, for 
future generations to wonder at. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt* 
1 . 11. ii. 54 Amber, science declares, is a kind of petrified resin, 
distilled by pines that were dead before the days of Adam. 

Oil of Amber: obtained by its dry distillation. 
Spirit of Amber : old name of succinic acid. 

1551 Robinson More's Utopia (1869) 80 Fine linnen cloth 
dipped in oyle of [printed or) ambre. yyyi Gray Let. in 
Poems (1775) 23 Not hartshorn, nor spirit of amber, nor all 
that furnishes the closet of an apothecary's widow. 1879 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Amber.. is used to prepare oil of amber and 
succinic acid. 

14 . A piece of amber used as an amulet to attract 
lovers. Obs. 

1604 Dekker Honest Wh. 51 Peartes and Ambers, Shall 
not draw me to their Chambers. 1691 Bagford Bat. I. 123 
The fair Queen of Egypt she wore a Commode, On the top 
of it was a lac'd Amber. 

5 . fig. a. Referring to the property of amber as 
enclosing and preserving insects of past ages. 

1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. xii. 314 Full-fledged spe¬ 
cimens ofyourorder, preserved for all time in the imperishable 
amber of his genius. 

b. Referring to colour: Amber-coloured substance 
or appearance. 

1735 Somerville Chase m. 173 In the full Glass the liquid 
Amber smiles, Our native Product. 1830 Tennyson Mar. 
garet i, The tender amber round, Which the moon about 
her spreadeth. 1879 — Lcners T. 32 The loud stream Ran 
amber toward the west. 186a Tyndall Mountaineer, i. 4 
The amber of the western sky. 

III. Extensions of prec. 

6. An alloy of four parts of gold with one of 
silver (L. elect rum, Pliny, Gr. fjkeKTpov, f. ijAt/rra p 
bright, beaming as the sun, considered by some to 
be the original sense in Gr. See Liddell & Scott. 
Used also by the LXX to translate Heb. ^)EwTl 
kh ash mat, whence in Vulg. and A.V.) 

t 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 6203 A chariot full choisc.. the 
whelk full wheme, all of white aumber. 1430 Lypg. Chron. 
Troy n. xii, Like a foole .. That aumber yelowe cheseth for 
the white. 16ix Bible Etch. i. 4 Out of the midst thereof 
as the colour of amber IWvcuf electre), out of the midst of 
the fire. 

7 . =*LiQUii)AMnER. (The poets vaguely confuse 
this with senses 1 and 3. See amber-dropping, 
-weeping, etc. in C 1; amber-varnish in C 2.) 

1569*1. Sanforo Agrippa's Pan. Artcs 15 The gummc 
called Amber, growetn out of a tree. 2850 Mrs. Browning 
Comfort Poems I. 328 Let my tears drop like amber. 

8. A local name of the plant called St. John’s-wort. 
1861 Pratt Fhr.ocr. PI. II. 14 Hypericum perforatum .. 

In N. Kent, one of the common names of the species is Amber. 

B. adj. [orig. attrib. use of sb. Cf. rose, pink, 
orange, etc.; also Fr. ambrfl] Of the colour and 
clearness of amber (sense 3), amber*coloured; of a 
clear yellowish brown. 

c X500 Ahnanak ‘for 1386* 27 Uryne.. hat semes aumbre. 
1594 Greene Orl. /•//*. (1861) 111 Where Phcebus dips his 
amber tresses oft. 1599 — George a Greene 63 Those hairs 
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of amber hue. 1610 Histrio-mast. ii. 6, I crush out bounty 
from the amber grape. 1632 Milton L'Allegro 61 Robed 
in flames and amber light. 1671 — P. R. lit. 284 Choaspes, 
amber stream. 1713 Lond. # Country Brew. 1. {1742) 25 Pale 
and amber Ale. 1853 C. Bkokt& ViUette xvi. (1876) 164 
Warm in its amber lamp-light. 1877 Bryant Sella 96 The 
sun Stooped towards the amber west. 1879 Miss Braddon 
Vixen Ill. 132 The Duchess's amber drawing-rooms. 1879 
Tennyson LozxVs T. ro Days Of dewy dawning, and the 
amber eves. 

C. comb, (chiefly in sense 3, sometimes 1 or 6). 

1 . General relations: a. attrib. of material or 
source, as amber beads, studs, mouthpiece , etc.; b. 
obj. genitive , and obj. of pple. or vbl. sb., as amber - 
fishing, • dropping ,, -weeping, -yielding] c. si mi/alive, 
camber-clear,-like,-yellow, d. instrumental w’Wh. 
pa. pple., as amber-headed , -lipped ; passing into e. 
synthetic derivatives , as amber-coloured (of amber 
colour) -fitted, - locked (having amber locks). 

1449 in Test. Ebor. (1855) II. 156 A peir of awmbur bedis. 
1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr, iv. iii. 58 With Amber Bracelets, 
Beades, and all this knau’ry. 1711 ‘ J. Distaff' Don Sache- 
■verellio 4 The Amber-Head has dropt from his Cane. 1865 
Miss Braddon Only a Clod iii. 15 The amber mouthpiece of 
his pipe. 1620 Swetnam Arraigned (1880) 12 Their very 
breath Is sophisticated with Amber-pellets, and kissing 
causes. 1637 Milton Com. 863 Thy amber-dropping hair. 
1596 Fitz-ceffrey SirP. Drake(t88i)88 Th’amber-weeping 
Pcgase-hoofc-madc fount. 1647CRASHAW Poems 2 tT.) The 
soft gold, which Steals from the ambcr-wccping tree. 1850 
Marg. Fuller IVoman in 19 th C. (1862)207 When thoughts 
flow through the mind amber-clear and soft. 1667 H. More 
Div. Dial. v. x.(t7i3>434 This pure amber-like or transparent 
Gold. 1817 Coi.f.ridgf. Sib. Z.r<*7't*r (1862) 226 They're amber- 
like to me. *748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xxxiv. (18041225 An 
amber-headed canc hung dangling from his wrist. 1588 
Shaks. L. L.L. iv. iii. 88 An Amber coloured Ranen. 1713 
Lond. Country Brew. 1.(1742^12 The amber-coloured Malt. 
1729 Savage Wanderer lit. (Joo.) Von aniber-hued cascade. 
1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. v. 26 Thy own amber-locked, 
snow-and-rose-bloom Maiden. 

2 . Special combinations: amber-bush, a head 
of amber-coloured hair, a youthful head ; amber- 
crowned a. crowned or covered with amber hair; 
amber-drink, drink of amber colour and trans¬ 
parency ; amber Fauna, the animals of which the 
remains are found in amber; amber fishing, fishing 
or dredging at the bottom of the sea for amber; 
amber Flora, the plants of which specimens are 
found in amber; amber-forest, the primeval forest 
from the trees of which amber exuded ; amber oil 
(see A 3) ; amber pear, a pear with the odour of 
ambergris, anAMBRETTE; amber-plum; amber- 
varnisb, made of liquid amber or copal. Also 
Amber-seed, Amber-tree, q.v. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 471 A gray-beards wisedom in 
an amber-bush. *580 Sidney (1622*425 Bending her 

amber-crowned head ouer her bedside, a 1626 Bacon tJ.>, 
All your clear amber-drink is flat. 1880 Cope's Tobacco PI. 
Oct. 531/1 Treating of the Amber Flora and the Amber Fauna. 
1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 94 The savage Prussians with 
their amber-fishing.. 1854 T. R. Jones in Q. Jrnl. Geol. S. 
X, n.4Twigsof Thuia Occident at is (found in the Amber-floral. 
/4&/.X.11.3 A similar extension in former times of the Amber- 
forests. 1741 Compl. Bam.-Piece 11. iii. 388 Amber Pear, 
Muscat Robine, Poir sans Peau. 1718 Mrs. Eales Receipt 
25 Take the green Amber Plum, prick it all over with a Pin. 
1867 J. Hogg Micro sc. i. ii. 155 The wood having been pre¬ 
viously lightly inked with printers' ink or amber-varnish. 

i A*mber, sb .2 Obs. [OE. amber, omber , -or, 
earlier dmbxr, cogn. w. OS. embar , -ber, OHG. 
eiupar, eimpar, timber, timer (mod.G.tf 7 wr); ac¬ 
cording to Grimm, f. an one +-for from beran to 
bear; though perh. orig. an adaptation of L. am¬ 
phora, f. Gr. byapoptiis, assimilated to a Teut. form 
and meaning. App. not used in Eng. since 1100; 
but preserved in old documents in L. form ambra, 
and hence in Spelman, Blount, and other Diets.] 

1 . ‘ A vessel with one handle *; a pail, bucket, 
pitcher, urn. 

c 700 Epinal Gl. ( 0 . E.T. 106) Urna, amhser; Erfurt Cl. 
ombar; Corpus GL amber. ^950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark xiv. 
13 Ombor full wretres [Vulg. laguenam aquae; Ags . Gosp. 
wacter-flaxan]. /bid. Luke xxii. 10 Ombor full wactres | Vulg. 
amphoram aquae; Ags . Gosp. wxter-buce]. 

2 . A liquid measure; a pitcher, a cask. 

804-*9 Cod. Dipl. No. 460, xxx < 5 mbra gddesXJuelesces alob, 
fket limpnap to xv mittum. c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xvi. 6 
Hundteantih ombras oeles l Vulg. cados ; Ags. Gosp. sestra; 
Nation sestres]. ciooo >Elfric Gloss, in Wright Voc. 24/2 
Batus , amber. 

3 . A dry measure of four bushels. (See Tut rod. to 
Domesday I. 133.) 

c 885 K. Alfred Or os. t. i. § 15 Tyn ambra feSra. 1691 
Blount Law Diet., Ambra, a Vessel among our Saxons.. 
I have seen in an old Deed, mention of Ambra Satis. 1872 
E. Robertson Nisi. Ess. a. 68 The amber .. was a measure 
of 4 bushels in the 13th century by the London Standard. 

+ Amber, sbA Obs. form of Ambry. [Cf. OFr. 
armaire, aumaire .] 

*593 Rites ff Mon. Ctu Durham (1842) 2 The severall 
lockers or ambers for the safe keepinge of the vestments. 

Amber (arrabai), v. rare exc. in pa. pple. am- 
bored, [f. the sb- Cf.Fr. ambrer, pa. pple. ambnf.] 

1 . To perfume with ambergris- 

1616 Beaum. & Flet. Cust. Country in. ii, Be sure The 
wiacs be lusty, high, and full of spirit, And amber'd all. 
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a 1648 Digbv Closet Opened f 1677'*, You may strew Ambrcd 
Sugar upon it. 

2 . To make amber-coloured. 

1809 I. Barlow Coluutb. iv. 548 The sand-sown beach, the 
rocky bluff repays The faint effulgence with their amber'd 
rays. 

3 . To preserve in amber. 

1882 II. Merivai.e Paucit of B. 11. 11. ii. 155 Like the am- 
be red fly.. incessantly wondering why he was anywhere. 

Amber-days : see Ember-days. 

Ambergris (armborgr/s). Forms : 5 imber- 
gres, 6ambar-, -ber-gris(e, amber-de-grece, 6-8 
amber-greece, 7 amber-greice, ambre-gris, am- 
bragresia, 7-8 ambergrise, -griese, -greese, 7-9 
ambergrease, 7- ambergris. Also 7 greece of 
amber, gris-amber. [a. Fr. ambre gris, 'gray 
amber,* as sometimes transl. To this substance 
the name Amber originally belonged ; after its ex¬ 
tension to the resin, ambre jaunc or sine in, the 
amber proper was distinguished as ambre gris, 
which has become in Eng. its regular name. The 
spelling variants are due to attempts to explain 
gris, as grease, Greece (usual in 17th c.\ etc.] 

A wax-like substance of marbled ashy colour, 
found floating in tropical seas, and as a morbid se¬ 
cretion in the intestines of the sperm-whale, it 
is odoriferous and used in perfumery; formerly in 
cookery. 

*481-90 Howard Itousch. Bks. 11841'! 202 Jmbcr-grcs j. Jb. 
price xij.d. 1533 Klyot Cast. Heltk\ 1541168 Confortatives 
of the Harte hottc.. Ambergrise, etc. 1542 Boorde Dye t ary 
via. (1870) 249 Perfumed with ainber-degrece. *576 Baker 
Gcsuer's Jewell of Health 85 1 Addc both mu>k and amber 
greece. 1604 Dkkker Honest \Vh. 49 He smells all of Muske 
and Amber greece. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xx. <1748' 337 
Their lips they sweet’ned had with costly ambergrease. *614 
W. Barclay in James I s Counterbl. (Arb. >116 N not Amber- 
greese coa>tly ? 1616 R. C. Times' Whistle iii. 978 H is beard, 
perfumde with greece of amber. 1624 B. Jonsox .Yeptune's 
Triumph, Why do you smell of amber-grise, Of which was 
formed Neptune's niece? 1654 Lksirange Charles /, 136 
They perfumed this respect with presenting to {their Majes¬ 
ties) a massive piece of Ambre Gris. 1657 S.Colyu. Whigs 
Suppl. 11751* 36 Why devils mu.-ic do not please? What 
sort of thing is Ambergrease? *662 H. Stuubk hid. Hector 
iii. 43 Spiccry (under which I comprise Amber-griesc, and 
Musk'. 1671 Milton P. R. ii. 341 In pastry built, or from 
the spit, or boiled, Gris-amber-steatn'd. 1673 Phil. Trans. 
VIII. 61*5 Ambvr-t Jrcecc is not the .Selim or Excrement of 
the Whale, etc. *68o Mordkn Grog. Rett. (1685' 407 There 
is also found .. Amber-grcicu. 1687 Seuley Bellam. iv. i, 
Breakfast.. upon new laid eggs, ambergrease and gravy. 
1711 Siiaftfsu. Charm. 117371 111 . 207 Some wonderful rich 
dainty, richer than amber-greese. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. 
Drugs 1 .19 Everybody now rejects Musk and Ambcrgricsc. 
1713 Deriiam Physieo-T/tcol. iv iv. 133 A piece of Amber- 
greece suspended in a pair of scales, lost nothing of its 
weight in 3$ days, c 1720 Pope in Swift's ii ’-<*.(1841' I. 837 
PraFe is like ambergris; a little whiff of it, by snatches, is 
very agreeable ; but when a man holds a whole lump of it 
to his nose, it is a stink and strikes you dow n. 1774 Goldsm. 
A "at. Hist. 11 . 223 Discovering the manner of preparing 
ambergrease. 1783 Phil. Trans. LXX 1 II. 226 Ambergrise, 
or properly speaking Grey Amber, is a solid, opaque, in¬ 
flammable substance. *7g* Ibid. LXXXI. 47, I think amber¬ 
gris most likely to be found in a sickly fish. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 .442 Something had been put into his [Cha>. 11 ) 
favourite dish of eggs and ambergrease. 1874 Hartwig 
Aerial W. ii. 24 Some papers perfumed with a grain of amber¬ 
gris still retained a strong odour after 40 years. 

Ambering (armbaritj), vbl. sb. [f. Amrkr v.] 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Si<pp., Amber ing is used by some 
writers to denote the giving a scent or perfume of amber to 
anything. 

A*mter-seed. [f. Amber shy in reference to 
their agreeable odour and use.] An old name for 
the seeds of Abelmosehus moschatus, also called 
Musk-sced, and Ambrctte, used to perfume hair- 
powder, pomatum, etc. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Amber-seed or Musk-secd .. gives 
a grateful scent to the breath. 

A'mber-tree . [f. Amber sb.i in reference to 

the fragrant odour of its leaves.] A common name 
of the genus Anthospermum, consisting of evergreen 
shrubs with leaves fragrant when bruised. 

1847 Craig, Anthospermum, the Amber-tree, a heath- 
looking shrub from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Ambery (armbari), a. [f. Amber jAI + -y k] 
Of the nature or colour of amber. 

1862 THORsnuRY Turner I. 89 A landscape-painter . . ad¬ 
mired for a rich ambery tone he knew how to give. 

Ambery, obs. form of Ambry. 

Ambes ace, ambes-as, obs. ff. Ambs-ace. 

f A'mbiate, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. L. ambl-rc 
(see Ambition) + - ate 3 .] To desire earnestly, be 
ambitious of, ambition. 

165a Starke Prim. Devotion (1663) 162 You few that wisdom 
above treasure prize, And ambiatc the title of the wise. 

Ambidexter (annbidc’kstaj), a. and sb.; also 
6-8 ambodexter. [a. mcd.L. ambidexter (used in 
senses 2, 3), f. amb{i)- both, on both sides + dexter 
right-handed. In 17th c. generally spelt ambo¬ 
dexter, after L. ambo both.] A. adj. 

1 . lit. Right-handed on both sides, able to use the 
left hand as well as the right. 

*646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 19* So may Aristotle say, 
that only man is Ambidexter. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. 


ft 779 ) IV. xeix. 292 Being ambi-dexter, he raised .. a clatter 
upon the turnkey’s blind side. 1880 Black more M. Ancrley 
11 , xvi. 283 With his left hand, for he was ambidexter -. he 
caught up a handspike. 

2 . Double-dealing ; practising on both sides. 

16*3 Sir H. Finch Law( 1636) 186 To call., an Attornie 

Ambodexter, or to say that he dealeth corruptly. 1624 E. S. 
in Shaks. Cent. Praise 154 These ambi-dexter Gibionites. 
*705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 1.11721)44 Nor Ambodexter 
Law yen* take a Fee On both sides. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. 
Faith t. ii. it. § 2. 94 Tortuous and ambidexter sophistries. 

3 . Of or belonging to both hands or sides; two- 
sided. 

1806 W. Taylor Ann. Rev. IV. 228 Posted by double entry 
with the ambidexter formality of an Italian ledger. 1839 
Sir J. Stephen Ess. Peel. Biog.it 850) 11 . 37 An ambidexter 
controversialist, the English Church warred at once with 
the errors of Rome and of Geneva. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol.] 

1 . One who uses the left hand as well as the right; 
hence fig. a man of unusual dexterity. 

1598 Florio Dcd. 1 If wc be not ambidexters, vsing both 
handcs alike. 1615 Ckookf. Body of Man 732 A woman, saiih 
Hipocrates, cannot be an ambidexter. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Siipp. s.v.. Surgeons and oculists are of necessity obliged to 
be Ambidexters. 

2 . Law. One who takes bribes from both sides. 
(The earliest sense in Eng.) 

1531 Use of Dice Play *850 17 Any affinity with our men 
of law?.. Never with those that be honest. Marry! with 
such as be ambidexters, and Use to play in both the hands. 
1652 Bfni.owe Theoph. xni. xviii. 238 From costly bills of 
greedy Emp’ricks free, From plea of Ambo-dexteis fee. 1691 
Blount Law Diet., Ambidexter.. in the legal in ception .. 
Thai Juror or Kmhraceor who takes Money on both sides for 
giving his Verdict. 1809 [So in Tomlins.) 

3 . A double-dealer, a two-faced actor, generally. 
a *555 Ridley Whs. 27 They may be called neutials, ambi- 

dexters, or rather such as can shift on both sides. 1599 
Pef.lk Sir Clyomon Wks. III. 44 Such shifting knaves a> I 
am the ambodexter must play. 1628 Wiihkr Brit. Rrmcmb. 
iv. 825 In this Baud! I espy’d Some Ambodexters, fight on 
either side. 1703 Dii Foe Ref. Manners 93 Those Amlio- 
Dexters in Religion, who Can any thing dispute, yet any 
thing can do. *864 Sir F. Palgranf. Sorm. -v Png. 11 1 . .-78 
An Ambidexter, owing fealty to both Counts and not faithful 
to either. 

Ambidexterity Ju mbiidckstcTiti;. [f. prcc. 
+ -ity, after dexterity.] 

1 . The power of using Doth bands alike. 

a 1652 Bromf Court Beggar 1, i. 1^1 Some Tellers Cleatke 
to teach you Ambo-dexterity in telling money. *753 Ch am¬ 
bers Cycl. Supp. s. v., Plato enjoins Ambidexterity to be 
observed and encouraged in his republic. 1881 Times 2 Feb. 
10/5 The single-stick play., was remarkable for its ambi¬ 
dexterity. 

2 . fig. Superior dexterity or cleverness ; shiftiness 
or general readiness: manysidedness. 

1760 Sterne Trist. Shandy in. xxxvii. *03 Speculative 
sunnily orambidexierity of argumentation. 1804 W. Taylor 
Ann. Rev. 11 . 278 The idiomatic ambidexterity of a patriot 
of both countries. 1858 Di; Quincky A utobiog. Sk. Wks. II. 
ii. 76 Presence of mind, and a general ambidexterity of 
powers for facing all accidents. 

3 . Double-dealing. 

*755 * n Johnson. 1841 D'Israelj Amen. Lit. (18591 1 . 3^2 
That intriiate net of general misery, spun out of his own 
crafty ambidexterity. 

Ambidextral (K*mbide'kslrar, a. rare. [f. 
L. ambidexter + -alL] Belonging to both sides. 

*871 Earle Philol. Eng. Tong. § 84 What may be called 
the ambidextral adjective . .Thus Chaucer:—’ t say the woful 
day fatal is come.' 

Ambidextrous, -erous (xmibidckstras), a. 
[f. med.L. ambidexter + -ous.] = Ambidexter. 

1 . Able to use both hands alike. 

1646 SikT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1S8 Not considering ambi¬ 
dextrous and left handed men. *751 Chambers Cycl. s,v., 
Women, according to the observation of Hippocrates, arc 
never ambidextrous. 1878 Bryant Pract. Surg. 1 . 34oEvcry 
ophthalmic surgeon should .. become ambidextrous. 

2 . fig. More than usually dextrous, or clever. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. (17561 117 Many, who are 

sinistrous unto good actions, are ambi-dexterous unto bad. 
1844 Btackw. Mag. LVI. 54 O many-sided, ambidextrous 
Goethe. 

3 . Acting in two opposite directions; and in 
a bad sense: Double-dealing; humouring both 
parties. 

1654 Gatakfr Disc. A pel. 77 An ambidextrous Trick .. of 
divers persons in the same familie adhering some to one 
partic and some to another, a 1768 Sterne Pol. Romance 
(1774)316 A little, dirty, pimping, pettifogging, ambidextrous 
fellow, a *847Chalmers Posth. Wks. I. 22 Rebuking Peter 
for his ambidextrous policy between Jews and Gentiles. 
1858 J. M artineau Stud. Chr. 279 It would be hypercritical 
to complain of the antithesis of understanding and feeling, 
sense and soul. But to an exact thinker ., an ambidextrous 
intellect is no intellect at all. 

A mbide xt(e)rously, adv. [f.prec. + -ly -.] 
In an ambidextrous manner; with both hands; 
with more than usual dexterity; cunningly. 

1791-1823 DTsrakli Cur. Lit. 459 To prove himself not to 
have been the authordhelambidexterouslypublishedanother. 
1837 Blackw. Mag. XI.I. 439 Ambidexterously plying her 
knitting-needles. 

A:mbide*xtrousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being ambidextrous ; ambidexterity. 

*72* in Bailey. 188* Sat. Rev. No. 1323.301 The remark¬ 
able ambidextrousness which he shows. 

t A:mbide*xtry. Obs . rare- 1 . In 7 ambo-. 






AMBIENT, 
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AMBITION. 


[ad. med.L. ambidextria , f. ambidexter .] Double¬ 
dealing. Cf. Ambidexter B 2. 

1611 Brief in 3 rd Ref. R. Comm. Hist. MSS. (1872) 58/1 
For ambodextry and disturbing the King’s service, and 
threatening the jurors. 

Ambient (armbient), a. and sb. [ad.L. ambient - 
em pr. pple. of ambire to go about, f. amb- on both 
sides, Tound, about +i-re to go. Cf. It. ambiente 
bef. 1600.] A. adj. 

+ 1 . Turning round, revolving. Obs. rare. 

16x4 Chapman Odyss. 1. 28 The point of time wrought out 
by ambient years. 1620 —- Homer s Hymns Ep. Ded., Of 
all arts ambient in the orbe of Man. 

2. Moving round, circling about (something), rare. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 64/1 The ambient 

jether.. by the swiftness of its Motion, snalchcth up Stones 
from the Earth. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. 234 That the 

lanets should naturally attain these circular revolutions .. 

y impulse of ambient bodies. 1834 Disraeli Rev. F.pick 
1. xxx. 15 Ye ambient Winds, That course about the quarters 
of the globe. 

3 . Lying round, surrounding, encircling, encom¬ 
passing, environing. 

1596. Bell Srtrv. Popery 1.1. xvi. 69 As well for the ambient 
restraint. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus i. 103 The tree 
of knowledge was placed in the middle of the Garden, what 
ever was the ambient figure. ^1750 Shenstone Elegy ix. 38 
Exalted to yon ambient sky. 1784 Boswell Johnson (i8i 6> 
IV. 428 A captive in thy ambient arms. 1850 Blackie 
sEschylus II. 37 With echoing groans the ambient waste 
bewails Thy fate. 

4 . esp. Surrounding as a fluid; circumfused. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11640( 201 Consumption is caused 

by.. Depredation of innate Spirit, and Depredation of am¬ 
bient Aire. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 481 Opening to the am¬ 
bient light. 1711 Pope Temp. Fame 26 Who*»e tow’ring 
summit ambient clouds conceal’d. 1806 Vince Hydrost. xi. 
no 1 f the plate be cold, and the amhient fluid be warm. 
1866 Kingsley Hereto, v. 10 \ It diffused a delicate odour 
through the ambient air. 

5 . Rounded like a solid body. rare. 

1801 Fuseli Lect. ^Ir/1.11848) 360 He who decided his out¬ 
line with such intelligence that it appeared ambient, and 
pronounced the parts that escaped the eye. 

+ 6. Ambitious, aspiring. A Latimsm.) Obs. rare. 

1647 N. Bacon Hist. Disc. iif. 12 The Clergy .. soon began 
to be ambient and conceipt a new idea of deportment. 

r As an epithet of the air, often ignorantly pur 
for 1 limpid,’ or otherwise misused. 

B. sb. [ The adj. used abso/.] 

+ 1 . A canvasser, suitor, or aspirant. Obs. rare. 

1649 Bp. Hall Confirmation 11651) 16 What Fair-likc con¬ 
fluences have wc there seen of zealous ambients ? 

2 . An encompassing circle or sphere. 

16x4 Wotton Eton. Archtt. (1672) 7 The aire.. being a 
perpetual ambient and ingredient. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's 
Disp. ^47 They arc broad, asperated about their ambient. 
1864 MacVicak in Reader IV. 679/1 Atoms or molecules 
have extensive atmospheres or ambients of some kind. 

3 . Aslrot. The amhient air or sky. 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies itt.iii. 472 h and S , hy the Rcpe- 
tition of the Aspect, may sometimes disturh the Ambient 
above a year. 1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gypsy 193 For the am¬ 
bient. Though a cause regnant, is not absolute. 

+ Ambifarious, a. Obs.-° [f. L. ambifiiri-us 
two-sided, of double meaning + -ous.] ‘Double, 
or that may be taken both ways.’ Blount Glossogr. 
1656 ; whence in Bailey 1721. 

+ A’lubiform, a. Obs~° [ad. L. *ambiform-is 
(in adv. ambtformiler), f. amb{i )- both + -formis 
-shaped.] ‘Having a double form.’ Bailey 1721. 

t A’mbigate, v. Obs. rare-', [irreg. f. L. am- 
bigere to go round (taken as = ambire : see Ambi¬ 
tion) + - ATE 3.] = AMBIATE. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. i. 6 There arc some things, 
wherein it is no godliness to ambigate a likeness to God. 

Ambigenal (am bidden a 1 ), a. [f. (by Newton) 
L. ambigen-us of two kinds, mongrel (f. amb{i)- 
both + -gen-us -bom,-natnred : see-GENOUS) + -alL 
Absurdly referred by some to genu a knee !] Of 
two kinds, hybrid. (Used by Newton to describe 
one kind of hyperbola.) 

1727 51 Chambers Cycl. s,v. Hyperbola , Ambigenal Hyper¬ 
bola is that which has one of its infinite legs inscribed and 
the other^circuinscribed. 

Ambigenous (sembi-d^enas), a. [mod. f. L. 
ambigen-us (see prcc.) +-ous.] Of two kinds; 
spec, applied, after Mirbel, to a multifoliate calyx, 
externally leaf-like and internally petaloid. 

1850 H enslow Diet. Bot. ,A mbigenus. 1 879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ A’mbigu Obs. [a. mod.Fr. in same sense : 
prop. adj. ■= Ambiguous.] An entertainment at 
which the viands and dessert are served together; 
or at which a medley of dishes arc set on. 

1688 Land. Gas. mmccclxxi/3 They were all entertain’d to 
their Satisfaction, at a very splendid Ambigu. a 1695 Wood 
Life (18481287 This ambigu or banquet cost the University 
/, 160. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sipf ., Ambigu denotes a kina 

of mixea entertainment, wherein both flesh and fruit are 
served together. 

t Ambi'gual, a. Obs. rare-', [f. L. ambigu-us 

Ambiguous + -alL] = Ambiguous. 

1683 Chalkiiill Tltealma Cle. >63 Wherefore he By 
some ambigual discourses thought It best to let him know 
the news he brought. 

t Ambigue, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. ambigu-tts, 
or ? Fr. ambigu .] * Ambiguous. 


.21733 North Exanten 11. v. r 19. 327 A clear Explication 
of ‘ running down.' an ambigue Term of the Author's. 

Ambiguity (aembigi/Hti). Also 5-6 amby¬ 
guyte, etc. [?a. Fr. ambiguiti (16th c. in Littre) 
ad. med.L. ambiguitat-cm, n. of state f. ambigu-us 
Ambiguous.] 

+ 1 . Subjectively: Wavering of opinion; hesitation, 
doubt, uncertainty, as to one’s course. Obs. 

c 1400 Beryn 2577 Dout, pro, contra, and ambiguite. 1426 
Pol. Poems II. 131 To put away .. Holy the doute and the 
ambyguyte. 1502 Arnold Chron. (1811) 10 If deficultye or 
ambyguyte and dout were vpon ony artycle. c 1534 tr. Pofyd. 
Ferg., Eng. Hist. I. 160 Hee beganne to stande in great 
ambiguitcc of his saftie. C1590 Marlowe Faust us i. 78 
Shall I make spirits fetch me what I please, Resolve me of 
all ambiguities? 

1 2 . cotter. An uncertainty, a dubiety. Obs. 

1598 Barckley Relic. Man. (1631)369 Here riseth an ambi¬ 
guity of no small importance. 1658 Bramrall Consecr. Bps. 
tv. 99 And this was the oncly question or ambiguity which 
was moved. 

3 . Objectively: Capability of being understood 
in two or more ways ; double or dubious significa¬ 
tion, ambigtiousness. 

<*1430 Lydg. Bochas vi. ii. (1554) 148 a, To auoide al amhi- 
guitie, To declare the summe of mine entenL 1549 Comfl. 
Scot/, x. 83 Aupollo gaue..anc doutsum ansuere of ambi¬ 
guite. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1. 1. 57 The Schoolmens 
contention whether the Son be freely begotten, and the Holy 
Ghost freely procceed, ariseth from the ambiguity of the 
word free. 1768 Blacks tone Comm. 11 . 71 'I*he king.. look 
a handle from the ambiguity of this expression to claim them 
both. 1849 Macaulay///*/. Eng. 11 . 665 To clear the funda¬ 
mental laws of the realm from ambiguity. 1866 Argyll 
Reign of Law ii. (ed. 4) 99 Confusion of thought arising .. 
out of the ambiguity of language. 

4 . cotter. A word or phrase susceptible of more 
than one meaning; an equivocal expression. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (1857)207 This Emperowr reduced the 
ambiguities and uncertantics of their lawes..into a mo^t 
plain forme. 1668 Dryden Evenings Love 56 Give me your 
hand, and answer me without Ambages or Ambiguities. 
1699 Bentley Phat. 298 What a wretched Ambiguity would 
be here.. unworthy of so elegant a Poet? 1871 Mark nv 
Elem. Law 415 Those plausible ambiguities which not in¬ 
frequently occur in English law. 

Ambiguous (tvinbigi//,as), a. [f. L. ambigu-us 
doubtful, driving hither and thither (f. ambtg-ere, 
f. amb- both ways + ag-ere to drive) + -ous.] Thu 
objective meanings, though second in Latin, seetn 
earliest in Eng. 

I. Objectively. 

1 . Doubtful, questionable; indistinct, obscure, not 
clearly defined. 

1528 More Hcresycs tv. Wks. 1557. 247/2 If it wer nowc 
doutful & ambiguous whether the church of Christ wer in 
the right rule of doctrine or not. 1573 Murray Let. in 
Wodrow Soc. A fisc. (1844' 289 Catrfull lor the gude ordour 
of the Kirk in thingis ambiguouss. ri8oo K. White Con¬ 
tempt. 133 Faint ambiguous shadows fall. 1851 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint. I. u. 2. v. § to Even the most dexterous distances of 
the old masters.. arc ambiguous. 

2 . Of words or other significant indications: Ad¬ 
mitting more than one interpretation, or expla¬ 
nation ; of double meaning, or of several possible 
meanings ; equivocal. (The commonest use.) 

1532 More Confut. T indole Wks. 1557,437/1 This englishe 
word knowledge is ambiguous and doubtful!, 1589 Putten- 
ham Eng. Poesie (1869) 267 The ambiguous, or figure of sence 
inccrtainc, as if one should say Thomas Taylor saw William 
Tyler dronhe, it is indifferent to thinke cither th’onc or 
th’other dronke. 1671 Milton P. R. i. 435 Answers.. dark, 
Ambiguous, and with double sense deluding. 1752 Johnson 
Ratnbl. No. 192 ?8 The gentlemen .. irritated me with am¬ 
biguous insults. 1853 Maurice Proph.ty Kings xvii. 288, 1 
do not rest anything upon tenses. Every reader of the 
prophets must feel how ambiguous they arc. 1867 A. J. Ellis 
E. E. Pron. 1. i. 25 The Welsh alphabet .. having only one 
ambiguous letter,.y. 

3 . Of doubtful position or classification, as par¬ 
taking of two characters or being on the boundary 
line between. 

1603 Florio Atontaigne (1634^ 294 Mungrell and ambiguous 
shapes. 1667 Milton /’. L. vtt. 473 Ambiguous between sea 
and land The river-horse and scaly crocodile. 1756 IIu.me 
Hist. Eng. 11 . xx. 20 His character became fully known, and 
was no longer ambiguous to either faction. 1839 Murchison 
Silur. Syst. 418 Stratified rocks of ambiguous character. 

II. Subjectively. 

+ 4 . Of persons: Wavering or uncertain as to 
course or conduct; hesitating, doubtful. Obs. 

1550 Nicols Thucyd. i75(R.) People that be ambiguous or 
doubtefullc. 1649 Milton Eikonok. 239 Thus shall they be 
too and fro, doubtfull and ambiguous in all thir doings. 

5 . Of things : Wavering or uncertain in direction 
or tendency; of doubtful or uncertain issue. 

1612 Shelton Don Qnix. 1 . 11. v. 90 That she do favour 
and protect him in that ambiguous Trance which he under¬ 
takes. 18x3 Scott Rokeby 1. xii, The eddying tides of con¬ 
flict wheeled Ambiguous. 1850 Mrs. Browning Prom. Bd. 
Poems J. 184 Do not cast Ambiguous paths, Prometheus, for 
my feet. 

0. Hence, Insecure in its indications; not to be 
relied upon. 

1756 Burke Subl. <$• /». Wks. 1842 1 .26 The taste, that most 
ambiguous of the senses. 

7 . Of persons, oracles, etc.: Using words of doubt : 
ful or double meaning. 

xs66 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I.J370 To no point wald 
sche answer dirccllie; bol in all thingts sche was,. ambigua. 


a 1700 Dryden (J.) Th’ ambiguous god, who rul’d her lab’riilg 
breast, a 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 490 Antinous .. Constrain'd a 
smile and thus ambiguous spoke. 1864 Swinburne A talanta 
1500 What mutterest thou with thine ambiguous mouth. 

Ambiguously (aanbrgifqasli), adv. [f. prcc- 
+ *ly ^.] In an ambiguous manner: fa. Hesitat* 
ingly, doubtfully {obs.) ; b. With doubtful issue 
{obs.y, c. Indistinctly, obscurely, questionably; d. 
In terms susceptible of more than one meaning. 

1579 W- Fulke Hoskins's Pari. 151 Hee vseth the name of 
bloud figuratiuely, and ambiguously. 1606 in Mite. Scot. 
1 . 32 Valiantly and ambiguously was it foughten on both 
sides. 1652 Seas. Expost. Netherl. 5 Promises of Xeu tralitie 
drawn up so ambiguously, as if they had come from jugling 
Dclphos. 1695 Ld. Preston Boetfi . v. 222 This Prophet used 
to speak ambiguously. 1813 Scott Rokeby 11. xxiii, ‘ Where’s 
Bertram? Why that naked blade?’ Wilfred ambiguously 
replied, * Bertram is gone.’ 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xxiv. 433 
One that you conceived worse than ambiguously disposed 
towards you. 

Ambiguousness (ambi gi/qasm’s). [f.asprec. 
-f-NKSS.J The quality of being ambiguous; ca¬ 
pability of being understood in various ways. 

i6y$Animadv. Speeches Jesuits 2 Mental equivocation, not 
on the account of ambiguousness in the words.. but because 
of a double sense in some Proposition. 1837 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. hi. ii. § 26 Close reasoning which .. yields to no ambigu¬ 
ousness oflanguage. 1861 Goschen Foreign Exck. 95 The 
ambiguousness of the term ‘ favorable exchanges.’ 

Ambilaevous^levousCambilrvas^^.r^r^^ 1 . 
[f. L .amb{i)- both + isev-us left + -ous.] As it were, 
left-handed on both sides ; the opposite of ambi¬ 
dexter. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 191 Agalne, some arc,. 
Ambilevous or left handed on both sides. 1879 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Ambilarvous, Having left hands only; that is, clumsy. 

t Ambi’logy. Obs.-° [f. L. amb{i )- both, on 
both sides + Gr. -A07 (a speaking.] ‘Talk of am¬ 
biguous or doubtful signification.’ J. (A needless 
hybrid for Ambiloquy.) 

1656 in 11 lount Glossogr. 1731 in Bailey ; whence in J., clc. 

t AmbiToquent, a. Obs.-° [formed as next + 
-ext, as in magniloqu-ent t L. magniloqu-us.\ = next. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Ambilooucnt, that speaks doubt¬ 
fully or two languages. [Not in Johnson.] 

+ Ambi’loquous, a. Obs-° [f. med.L. ambilo - 
qu us (f. ambf)- both, on both sides + -/oquus 
speaking, loqui to speak) +-ous.] ‘Using am¬ 
biguous and doubtful expressions.’ J. 

1721 Bailey, Ambiloquous, double-tongued. [Inmod.Diets.] 

t Ambi’loquy. Obs~° [ad.med.L.ambi/oquium 
double-speaking: see prec. and -y 3.] ‘The use of 
doubtful and indeterminate expressions ; discourse 
of doubtful meaning.’ J. 

1731 Bailey, Ambiloguy, double-speaking. [Inmod.Diets.] 
AmbiparOUS (ambi paras), a. Bot. [mod. f. L. 
amb{i)- both + -par-us producing: see -PAKOUS.] 
‘ Applied to a bud that contains the rudiments of 
both flowers and leaves.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 
Ambisinistrous (3e : mbi ( sim*stras), a. [f. L. 
amb{t)‘ both + sinister left + -ous.] = Ambilevous. 

1863 1 .1). W. P. Lennox Biog. Remin. 1.63 In wedlock, lie 
[Prince of Wales].. was certainly more than ambi-sinistrous. 
Ambit (armbit). [ad. L .ambit-us a going round, 
a compass ; f. amb- about + itus going, f. i-re to go.] 

1 . A circuit, compass, or circumference. 

1597 J- Jonah (1864)210 The very ambit of their walls 
and turrets. 1655 OucuTREuin Rigaud Corr. Sci. A/en (18+1) 
L 83 The area of the whole circle is equal to the half ambitc 
multiplied by the radius. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. iii. 8 
Prodigious Hailstones, whose ambit reaches five, six, seven 
Inches. 17x3 Deriiam Phys.-Theol. 43 [The earth's] Ambit 
therefore is24930 Miles. 1753 Chambers Cycl.Suppt. s.v., A 
particular enquiry concerning the Ambit or circumference 
of antient Rome. 1794 T. Taylor Pausanias 1 1. 38 The am¬ 
bit of each of the parts above the prothysis is thirty-two feet. 

2 . esp. A space surrounding a bouse, castle, town, 
etc.; the precincts, liberties, ‘verge.’ 

1398TREVLSA Barth. Do P.R. xix. CXXLX.J1495) 938 Am¬ 
bitus is a space bytwene place and hous of neighbours of two 
fotc brode and an halfe ordeyned for a waye. 1753 Cham¬ 
bers Cycl. Sitpp. s.v., it was fiequent to inscribe the Ambit 
on it [a saint's tomb], that it might be known how far its 
sanctity extended. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) II. 428 
Within the verge or ambit of the king's presence. 

3 . The confines, bounds, limits of a district. 

1845 Stephen Laws of Eng. II. 745 Districts lying within 

the parochial ambit. 1851 Sia F. Palgrave Norm, Eng. I. 
240 Within the ambit of the ancient kingdom of Burgundy. 
1876 K. Digby Real Prof. iv. §1. 178 Whose tenements are 
not w ithin the ambit of the manor. 

4 . ftg. Extent, compass, sphere, of actions, words, 
thoughts, etc. 

1691 Wood Ath . Oxon. II. col. X07 His great parts did not 
live within a small ambit. 1859 Sat. Rev. 19 Nov. 615/1 The 
ambit of words which a language possesses. _ 1882 Times 
10 Apr. 7/1 Misconception as to the ambit of this legislation. 
Ambi'tient. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. med.L. ambi- 
ticnt'Cm pr. pple. of ambitlre to solicit, fawn on.] 
(Used by confusion for) Ambient. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 331 Long leafs..whose 
ambitient is rotund. 

Ambition (armbi jan), sb. ; also 4-5 -cion,-oun, 
ambitioun, [a. Fr. ambition (14th c. in Litt.), ad. 
L. ambition-cm , n. of action f. ambi-re to go round 
or about (see Ambit), i. going round, 2. going 
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round to canvass for votes, 3. eager desire of honour, 
etc., 4. ostentation, pomp, 5. earnest desire gene¬ 
rally. Of these, meaning 3 was first adopted in 
the modem languages; 2 is a later literary adoption 
directly from Latin.] 

1 . The ardent (in early usage , inordinate) desire 
to rise to high position, or to attain rank, influence, 
distinction or other preferment. 

1340 Ayenb. 22 Ambicion, J>et is kuead wilninge heys lo 
cliuc. CJ449PECOCK Refir.xw. viii. 323 Vicis .. as pride, am- 
bicioun, vein gloric. 1593 Nashe Christ's Tea res 41 a, Am- 
bition is any puft vp greedy humour of honour or preferment. 
x6ox Shaks. Jul. C. 11. i.22 Lowlyncssc is young Ambition's 
Ladder Whereto the Climber vpward turnes his Face. 16:3 
— Hen. VIII, 111. ii. 441 Cromwel, 1 charge thee, fling away 
Ambition, By that sinne fell the Angels. 16x1 Fletcher l si. 
Print, ui. i, Love and Ambition draw the devils coach. 1771 
Junius Lett. xlix. 254 That kind of fame to which you have 
hitherto directed your ambition. 1821 Byron Cain 11. ii, Dust! 
limit thy ambition. 1866 W. Alger So/it. Nat. <*r Man 111.120 
Aspiration is a pure upward desire for excellence, without 
side-references; ambition is an inflamed desire to surpass 
others.. 1883 Gladstone Sp. in Part ..26 Apr., A scat in this 
House is to the ordinary Englishman in early life .. the high¬ 
est prize of his ambition. 

f 2 . Ostentation, display of the outward tokens 
of position, as riches, dress; vain-glory, pomp. Obs , 
1382 Wycuf Acts xxv. 23 Agrippa and Bemyce camcn with 
moche ambicioun, or pryde of staat. a 1631 Donnf. Strut. 
Ivii. 579 a, Costly and expensive ambitions at Court. 

3 . A strong or ardent desire of anything considered 
advantageous, honouring, or creditable. Const, of 
(rarely for ) a thing, to be or 1/0 something. 

1607 Bacon Ess., A mbit ion < A rb.) 2 26 It i* lesse harmefull, 
the Ambition to prevaile in great Things, then that other, to 
a PIJM^in every thing. 1610 .Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 482,! haue no 
To see a goodlier man. 1737 Pork Lett. Pref., A 
ju^HHLmbitionofWit, oraffectation of Gayety. 1756 Burke 
VinddXat. Soc. Wks. I. 22 The pitiful ambition of possessing 
five or six thousand more acres. 1770 Langnoknk Plutarch's 
Livesy 1879) 11 .898/2 Some populous town which has an ambi¬ 
tion for literature. 

4 . The object of strong desire or aspiration. 

1602 Shaks. IIami 111. iii. 55 My Crowne mine own Am¬ 
bition and my Queenc. 1798 Ff.rriar / Mustr. Sterne i. 21 
To jest was the ambition of the best company. 1857 Ruskin 
Pol. Econ. Art. 37 Their pleasure is in memory, and their 
ambition is in heaven. 

+ 5 . Canvassing, personal solicitation of honours. 
(L. ambitio.) Obs. 

tSlt Elyot Gm>ernor 111. xvi. (R.) Certaync lawes were 
made by the Romaynes.. named the lawes of ambition, 
1671 Milton ,9<iwx0w 246, I. on the other side, Used no am¬ 
bition to commend my deeds 1677 Uoussaie'sG&vt. Venice 
13 This bartering and ambition of Office was forbidden. 

Ambition (rembijan), v. [a. Fr. ambit ion nc-r, 
f. ambition; c(. raisonner to reason, f. raison reason.] 
+ 1. To move to ambition, to make desirous. Obs. 
<71628 F. Greville Life of Sidney Ded., Who hath am- 
bition'd me to make this offering. 

2 . To be ambitious of, to desire strongly, a. 
Const, simple obj. 

1664 Mrq. Worc. in Dircks’ Life xvii. fiS6s^ 270 Whatever 
I have or do ambition 1776 H Walpole in Last yrnls. 
(1859) II. 51 The Bishop of Chester had ambitioned the 
Bishopric of Winchester. 18*4 D'Israeli Cur. Lit. (1866) 
365/1 Every noble youth .. ambitioned the notice of the Lady 
Arabella. 1881 R Pigott in Mac at. Mag. Dec. 174/2 The 
Fenian leaders ambitioned not the extinction of landlordism, 
but rather the reconciliation of landlords and tenants, 
b. Const, inf. or clause. 

t688 Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVI 1 .979 Each ambitioning 
to engross as much as they can. 18x8 T. Jeffehson Writ. 
(1830) IV. 453 Who ambitioned to be his correspondent. 1871 
H. Smart Cecile 5 Ambitioning that her lover should make 
bis mark. 

+ Ambi*tionat(e,///. a. Obs. rare-', [f. prec. 
+ -ATE (as if ad. L **ambitionat-us), latinized upon 
Fr. a mb it ion nc (cf. moderate , mode're), or Eng. Am¬ 
bition El), cf. destined ’ destinatei] Sought with 
ambition; ambitiously desired. 

1671 True Non-Conf. zoThe Garland of Martyrdom became 
a most Ambitionat Crown. 

t Ambrtionate, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec., or 
latinized ad. Fr. ambitionner ; cf. compassionate .] = 
Ambition v. 2. 

i6s9 Gauden Tears of Ch. 252 (D.t The petty Provinces of 
their Parochial and Independent Episcopacies which they 
so infinitely ambitionated. 

Ambitioned (rembi-fand), ffl. a. rare * [f. Am¬ 
bition v. 4* -ed.] Eagerly sought after or desired. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals \. iii. 70 The most coveted and 
ambition’d dignity in the world* 

Ambitioning (rem bi-Jan ii}),///. a. rare. [f. as 
prec. j- -ING-.] Eagerly seeking or desiring. 

1709 Kennet tr. Erasm. Morin Enc. 61 More the object of 
a commiserating pity, than of an ambitioning envy. 

Ambitionist (rembr/anist). rare. [f. Ambition 
jA + -ist.] One who is ruled by ambition. 

1655 Trapp Marrow of A uth. (1868) 812/1 Oh, therefore 
that our aspiring ambitionists would but measure themselves 
by their own model. 1657 — Comm. Esther v. 5 Caesar Bor¬ 
gia, that restless ambitionist 1827 Carlyle Mi sc. (1857) IV. 
146 (D.) Napoleon .. became a selfish ambitionist and quack. 

+ Ambltionize (dembi-Janaiz), v. Obs. rare. [f. 
as prec. + -izE. Cited only in pa. pple.] To make 
ambitious. 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Met am . xix. 128 Their minds am- 
bitiontz'd do scckc her fall. 


Ambitionless (rembrjanlcs), a. [f. as prec. 4- 
-less.] Void of ambition. 

1828 Pollok Course of Time ill. {i860) 64 The simple hind 
who seemed Ambitionless, arrayed in humble garb. 1829 
Gleig Chelsea ’ Pens. 318, I am a poor ambitionless wretch. 

t Ambitiosity. Obs. [f. L. ambitios-us + -m\] 
The state of being ambitious ; amhitiousness. 

*$35 Stewart Cron. Scot. 111 . 358 Ouir greit desyre of am- 
bitiositie Causis richt mony ressoun for to tyne. 1731 Bailey, 
Antbitiosity, Ambitiousness. 

Ambitious (sembrjas),*.; also 4-6 ambieious, 
eyousfe, etc. [ad. Fr. ambilicnx , or its orig., L. 
am bit ios-us ; see Ambition and -ous.] 

1 . Full of ambition, thirsting after honour or 
advancement; aspiring to high position. 

1382 Wyclif x Cor. xiii. 5 Not inblowyn .. not ambieious, or 
coneitous 0 / worse/tipis |Vulg. ambit iosa]. 1484 Canton 
C'«Wa/6Thambycious vanyte of the pcplc of the court. 1538 
Bale Tkre Lawes 1609 The first are ambycyouse prelates. 
1601 Siiaks. Jul.C. 111. ii. 95 Did 1 his in Ca^ar sccrnc Ambi¬ 
tious? 1667 Milton P. L. i. 41 With ambitious aim Against 
the Throne and Monarchy of God. 1711 AnnisoN Sped. No. 
256 r 7 How few ambitious men are there, who have got as 
much Fame as they desired. 1876 Moxli-.y Univ. Serin, iv. 
79 An ambitious mind .. wants success. 

2 . Strongly desirous [of something expected lo 
bring credit or honour), eager. Const, of [for obs.) 
a thing ; to be or do something. 

1513 More Rich. It I, Wks. 1557. 65 His ownc ambieious 
mindc and deui*.e, to .. take himself the crown. x6oo Shaks. 
A. } \ L. 11. vii. 43 O that I were a foole, 1 am ambitious for 
a motley coat. 1651 IIobiifs Leviathan 1. xi. 48 Men that 
arc ambitious of Military Command. 1653 Walton Angl. 
11877151 You arc such a companion .. as makes me ambitious 
to be your st:holer. 17x8 Lady M. Montague Lett. II. hi. 
86 An ambitious durst after knowledge. 1855 H- Reed Led. 
I'Crg. Lit. iii. 1878) 100 The half educated are always most 
ambitious of long words. 

3 .fig. Erecting itself, as if aspiring to rise ; rising, 
swelling, towering. 

1601 Siiaks. Jut. C. t. iii. 7, 1 haue scene Th'ambitiou> 
Oceail swell. 1605 B. Jonson / 'olpoue t. ii. < 1616) 455 Hood 
an asse.. So you can hide his two ambitious eares, And he 
shall passe fora cathedrall Doctor. <1735 Pori. Mor. Ess. 
iv. 39 Helps th’ambitiuiis hill the heav’ns to scale. 

4 . Of works of art, etc.: Displaying ambition or 
aspiration on the part of the author; aspiring or 
pretending to take a high position. 

1751 Johnson Rambt. No. 156 ? 2 The simplicity is cm* 
barras>,ed by ambitions additions. 1846 M it.L Logic 11. vii. § 4 
Put off the ambitious phraseology. Mod. This ambitious 
attempt ended in failure. 

+ 5 . Circuitous, circumlocutory, ambagious. (A 
Latin ism.) Obs. rare. 

1656 Vbid. Jud. in Pltenix (1708* No. 24.392 Your Worship 
cannot expect either prolix or polite discourses upon so sad 
a subject; for who can be ambitious in his own calamity? 

f G. quasi -sb. An ambitious man. Obs. 

c 1430 Lvtx;. Rochas vm. i. {1554) 177 a, The proud ambieious 
called Domician. 1563 Homilies 11. xxi. v. (1640) 307 A few 
ambitious, and malicious are the authours.. of Rebellion. 

Ambitiously (rembi-faslF, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] 

1 . In an ambitious manner; with eager desire of 
attaining to high position or gaining advantage. 

1413 I.Yna. Pylgr. Sotole 111. vii. (1483 54 They lumen set 
their hertes ambitiously for tu kepen and assemblen sotnmes 
of tresour. 1561 T. N[okton] Calvin's lust. 111.227 Nor am¬ 
bitiously gape for honors. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 18 Princes, 
that striuc. .Ambitiously for Rule and Empcry. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. it. 70 Martyrdoinc, as it is not cowardly to be 
declined, so it is not ambitiously to be affected. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. Sf F. 1 II. 116 A croud of rivals, who ambitiously disputed 
the hand of the princess. 1805 Worosyv. Waggoner iv, Guide 
after guide Ambitiously the office tried. 

2 . With manifest effort to be something great; in 
bad sense, Pretentiously. 

Mod. An address ambitiously worded. Ambitiously con¬ 
ceived, but unsuccessfully carried out. 

+ 3 . By personal canvassing; fawningly. Obs. rare. 

i§98Greenwky Tacitus Ann. iv. i. 89 Neither did he ab- 
staine from ambitiously courting the Senators. 

Ambitiousness (rembi-Jbsnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being ambitious ; eagerness 
to attain a high position ; pretentiousness. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alclt. in Ashin. 1652 i. 13 It {Alchemy] 
voydeth 1 i.e. nullifies] Ambitiousnesse. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Paraphr. Mark Pref. 6 To litle to satisfic his am- 
biciousnes. 16x0 Healey St. Aug., City of God 218 Yet let 
the love of righteousnesse snpprcssc the thirst of ambitious¬ 
nesse. 1845 Shaw in Blackiv. Mag. LVI 1 I. 34 Those who 
measure the value of a poem .. by the pretension and am¬ 
bitiousness of its form. 

t A’mbitude. Obs.~° [ad. L. ambit mio, {.am¬ 
bitus : see Ambit and -tude.] ‘A circuit or com¬ 
passing round; also ambition. Blount G/ossogr. 1681. 

+ A'mblant, ppl. a. Obs. [a. Fr. amblant pr. 
pple. of ambler, perh. identified with ambland, 
north, form of pr. pple.: see Ambling ai] Ambling. 

<■1300 K. Alis. 3462 Mony fat palfray amblant, And mony 
armed olifant. 1393 Gower Couf. 1 . 210 Upon a mule white 
amblaunte. 

Amble (rermb’l), v. \p.Yx.amble-r L. ambuld re 
to walk.] 

1 . intr. Of a horse, mule, etc.: To move by lifting 
the two feet on one side together, alternately with 
the two feet on the other; hence, to move at a 
smooth or easy pace. 

C1386 Chaucer Clcrkes T. 332 An hors snow-whil and wet 


amblyng. c 1400 Beryn 940 As hors that evir trottid, trewlich 
l yew tell, It were bard to make hym after to ambill well. 
*553 T. Wilson Rhet. 66 Trottc sire and trotte damme, how 
should the foie amble? that is, when bothc father and mother 
were noughte, it is not like that the childe wil prove good. 
1587 Holinsuf.o Citron. II. 20/1 They amble not, but gallop 
and run. 1600 Siiaks. A. \ \ L. hi. ii. 328. I will tell you who 
time ambles withal; who time trots withal; who time gal- 
lops withal; and who he stands withal. 1650 B. Discollim. 
5 She ambles with one leg, trots with another. 1690 Lend. 
Gaz. mmdxc/4 (The Marej hath all her Goings, but ambles 
most. 1703 Steele Tender Hnsb. 11. i, A chariot drawn by 
one horse ambling, and t’other trotting. 1812 CoMi»E<Dr. 
Syntax)Picturesque vm. 27 Grizzle, all alive and gay, Ambled 
along the ready way. 

2 . Of a person : To ride an ambling horse, to ride 
at an easy pace. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 838 What? amble, or trotte, or 
pees, or go sit doun. 1568 Jacob tf Esau tv. iv. in Ha/ 1 . 
Dottsl. 11. 235, I will amble so fast, that 1 will soon be there. 
1676 Wycherley Plain-Dealer iv. i. 55 Arc all my hopes 
frustrated? shall 1 never., see thee amble the Circuit with 
the Judges? 1742 Fielding Jos. Andr. Wks. 1784 Y. it. ii. 
i ( *) A grave serjeaot at law condescended to amble to West¬ 
minster on an easy pad. 1856 T. Tholi.oi-i. Cath, de Med it i 
246 ITlic] little ladies, as they ambled on side by *ide, at the 
head of their gay cavalcade, a 1859 Macaui.ay Hist, Eng. \. 
306 William was ambling on a favourite horse.. through the 
park of Hampton Court. 

3 . llcnce, To move in a way suggesting the 
motion or pace of an ambling horse. Said of 
dancing, of the gait of an elderly person, or fg. 
of any easy motion. 

1596 Shaks. i lien . //*, in. ii. 60 The skipping King, hec 
ambled vp and downe. 1612 Drayton Po/y-otb. i. 7 The 
Tawe . vastly ambling downe through the l)cnonian dales. 
1713 Howe Jane Shore <J. > Make him amble on a gossip’s 
menage. 1714 Spn t. No. 623 ? 16 A pretty young creature 
who closed the Procession came ambling in. 1715 Addison 
Drummer 1. i, She has.. play’d at an As-embly, and ambled 
in a Ball or two. 1765 H. Walfole Otranto ii. (1798 31 
How fast your thoughts amble. 1812 Com he ► Dr. Syntax* 
/Vi tu rescue xvii, 67 You shall soon Be ambling to some 
pretty tunc. 1850 Mrs. Stowe L’ncle Tom's C. xi. 92 A good- 
natured but extremely fidgeitynnd cautious old gentleman, 
ambled up and down the room. 

Amble ’icmbM), sb .; also 4 5 aumble, 5 ambil, 
ambel. [a. Fr. amble, f. vb. ambler \ see prec.] 

1 . The pace described in prec. .sense 1 and 
loosely , an easy pace. 

< 1386 Cimucer Sir Thopas 174 II is stcede was al dappul 
gray, It goth an ambel pu. r. ambil. aumble] in the way. 
1598 B. Jonson Ev. Matt in Hum. 1 J. ( hit of the old hackney- 
pace to a fine easy amble. 1751 Chambers Cyel. s. v.. An 
Ant hie is usually the first natural pace of young colts.. 
There is |now] no such thing as an Amble in the manage; 
the riding-master* allowing of no other paces, beside walk, 
trot, and gallop. 1840 Du kfns Rant. Rudge ti866> 1 . xiv. 
65 The grey mare .. breaking from her sober amble iut<* a 
gentle trot. 1859 Jm’Hson Brittany viii. m The usual pace 
of these animals [mules] is an amble, which consist* in lifting 
!>oih legs on the same side at once. 

2 . Of persons : A movement in dancing or walk- 
ing suggesting an amble; an artificial or acquired 
pace. 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. ill. v. 84 Put a Rcuellcr Out of 
his Aniick amble. 1632 Massinger Maid of Hon. 1. ii, To 
teach him his tme amble and his postures When he walks 
before a lady. 1819 Scott tvanhoe 1 . xii. 177 There is many 
one of them upon the amble in such a night as this. 

Ambleocarpous (re mbl/>,k.rjpasi, a. Bot. 
[mod. f. Gr. to miscarry, come 10 

nought + Aopxr-o? fruit +-ous: the e in the second 
syllable is not etymological.] Having the seeds 
entirely, or in great part, abortive. 

1847 > n Craig. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Le.v. 

Ambler (re mbtaj). Also 4 5 amblere, aum- 
belere, 5 ambuler. [f. Amble v, + -ER b] One 
that ambles; hence, 

1 . An ambling horse or mule. 

c 1386 Chaucer / , r^/.469Yponan ambjerc [t*. r. aumbelcrc] 
csily sche sat. c 1449 Pecqck Repr. v. viii. 525 A man holdith 
vp with the bridil the heed of his ambuler. 1464 Mann. <$• 
llonseh. Exp. 184, lj. hawmbclerrcs koltes io Wensche 
pnrke. 1470 85 Malory Arthur 11. xxviii.118x71 11 . 47 He 
mounted vpon a softc ambuler and rode to Kynge Marke. 
1591 Percivau. Span. Diet., Am Ha dor, an ambler, Gnida- 
r/us eqtuts. 1630 Howell Lett. 5 June, An ambler is pro¬ 
per for a lady’s saddle, but not for a coach. 1725 Bradley 
Earn. Did. s. v. Ilorse , The Ambler is a little unapt to it 
{galloping], Inrcause the motions are both one. 

2 . One who rides an ambling horse. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Intpr. (1756) I. xix. 164 The Am¬ 
bler had rid the Horse into the cold Water. 

3 . One who ‘ ambles * in dancing or walking. 

1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. xi, The ambler took Miss I’odsnap 

for a furniture walk. Ibid., Georgiana having left the 
ambler up a lane of sofa. 

+ Ainble’re. Obs . rare— 1 , [prob. a. OFr. am - 
blenre L. ambitlalura act of pacing, {.ambuldre: 
see Amble An amble or ambling pace. 

c 1380 Sir Fcntmb. 344 Dvc Oliuer him nde]> out of hat 
pins! in a softe amblere, ne made he non oJ>er pas. 

Ambligon, obs. variant of Amblygon. 
Ambling (armbliij), vbl. sb. [f. Amble v. + 

-ING 1 .] 

1 . Of a horse: Motion in an amble. 

1580 Baret A he. A 344 The pleasant pase or ambling of a 
horse, Glomcratio. 1646 Sik T. Browne Pseud. F.p.. iv. vi. 

»93 They move per latera , that is two legs of one side to¬ 
gether, which is Tollutation or ambling. 1725 Braolev 
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Fam. Diet. s. v. Horse, Ambling; which is chosen for Ease, 
Great Men's Seats, or Ions Travel, is a Motion contrary to 
Trotting. 1847 Youatt Horse ii. 19 As for trotting, can¬ 
tering, or ambling, it would be an unpardonable fault were 
he ever to be guilty of it. 

2 . Of persons : Dancing or walking in an amble; 
tripping, gliding, walking affectedly. 

159a Shaks. Rom. Jut. t. iv. 11, E am not for this am¬ 
bling ; Being but heavy, I will beare the light. 1748 Richard¬ 
son Clarissa (i8it) I. x. 65 What.. your uncle Antony means 
by his frequent amblings hither 1810 Crabbe Borough xix. 
35 Their wanton ambling and their watchful wiles. _ 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xii,For all thy mincing and ambling. 

3 . atlrib. (formally identical w. Ambling ppl.a .) 

a 1450 Knt. G. de la Tour (1868J 9 Sette a colte in aum- 
blyng ringes, he wille use it whiles thei aren on. 1580 Tus- 
ser flush. xcv. ii, Least homelie breaker mar fine ambling 
ball, a 1635 Corbett Poems (1807) 19 A wondrous witty 
ambling pace. 1842 Tennyson Lady of Shalott 11. 20 An 
abbot on an ambling pad. a 1845 Hood Paul Pry vi, Thy 
pace, it is an ambling trot. 

Ambling (armbliiy), ppl. a.; also 4 -ende, 6 
north, -and. [f. Amble v. + -ing2.] 

1 . Of a horse : Moving in an amble. 

*393 Gower Couf II 45 On faire amblende hors they set. 
c 1430 SyrGcner. 4031 Thci set him on an ambling palfray. 
i«>35 Lyxdesay Sat 3363. I. let 30W wit, I am na fuill. . I 
ride vpon anc amland Muill. 1550 J. Coke Debate (1877) 

118 Anihclynge hackeneys, and hohbes plentie. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry IF. 11. ii. 320, 1 will rather trust . . a Thcefe to 
walke my ambling gelding then my wife with her selfe. 
1751 Chambers Cycl. s v, The ambling horse changes 
.sides at each remove. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall xvi. 
133 She rode her sleek ambling pony. 1836 Hor. Smith 
Tin Trump. I. *8 To those elderly gentlemen ..an ambling 
nag has always been an equestrian beatitude 

2 . lienee, Moving with the gait or paee of an 
ambling horse, whether with regard to aHcrnacy, 
smoothness, or affectation. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xiv. 228 The ambling Streamc. 
1704 Rowe Ulysses 1. i. 308 Easie ambling Speeches. 1850 
Blackie sEsehylus I. Pref. 14 Our own Anapaestic verse.. 
has.. a light, ambling, unsteady air about it 

t 3 . Walking. Ohs. 

1600 Fairtax Tasso tv. xxvii. 60 Of their night ambling 
dame, the Syrians prated. 

Ambling-communion: see Am ruling. 
Amblingly (re’mbliqlD, adv. f f. prec. + -ly -.J 
’ With an ambling movement.* J. 

|| Amblosis (amblJ^sis). Med. [Gr. dppkcocrt^ 
abortion, n. of action f. apPko-tcrOni to come to 
nought, miscarry.] Miscarriage, abortion. 

1706 Phillips, Amblosis, Abortion or Miscarriage; an 
abortive Birth. 1839 in Hooper Med. Did. 

Amblotic (xmblptik), a. Med. [ad. Gr. dp- 
pka>rtfc-6s pertaining to abortion : see prec.] 

A. adj. (See quot.) 

1839 Hooper Med. Did., Amblotic, having the power to 
cause abortion. 1879 in Syd. Sot. Lex. 

B. sb. A medicine causing abortion. 

1706 Phillips, A mbloticks, Medicines that cause Abortion. 
1721 in Bailey. [So in Ash, Hooper, Syd. Soc. Lea.) 
Amblygon (armblig^n), a. and sb.; also ambli- 
gon [a. F r. amblygone, or ad. its original, med.L. 
ambligoni-us , ad, Gr. dpPkvydvi-os obtuse-angled, 
f. apfi kv-s blunt + ywvia comer, angle.] 
f A. adj. Obtuse-angled. Obs. 

1598 Svlv ester Dtt Bartas (1621! 290 As the buildings 
ambhgon May more receive than mansions oxigon. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet, [see Amblygonal]. 

B. sb. (at first used in L. form amblygonium.) 
An obtuse-angled figure, esp. triangle. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. dcf. 28 An ambligonium or 
an obtuse angled triangle. 1613 Cockeram, Amblygone, A 
flat Triangle. 1706 Phillips, Amblygon , a Figure that has 
an obtuse or blunt Angle ; any plain Figure, whose Sides 
make an obtuse Angle one with another. 1721 Bailev, 
Amblygon , a Figure that has an obtuse Angle. ISo in Asn, 
and mod Diets.] 

Amblygonal (SmblrgSnal), a. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -al.] Obtuse-angled. 

1731 Bailey, Amblygonal , pertaining to an amblygon. 
1796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 105 Ambligon, or Ambhgonal , 
signifies obtuse-angular. [Also in mod. Diets.) 

t Amblygonial, a. Obs.] also ambli-. [f. 
med.L. ambligoni-us , a. Gr. dppkvydvvi-Qs (see 
Amblygon) + -al.] = prec. 

1706 Phillips, An Ambligonial Triangle is that which 
has one obtuse Angle. 17*1 Bailey, A mblygonial [.later edd. 
Ambligonial ], obtuse-angular. 

Amblygonite C&mbli-gonait). Min. [mod. f. 
(Ger. 1817) Gr. dppkvywvi-o^ obtuse-angled + -1TE.] 
A greenish white or sea-green translucent mineral, 
occurring in obtuse-angled rhombic prisms, and 
consisting of alumina, lithia, potash, soda, iron, 
and fluoric acid; made by Dana the type of a 
group. 

1847 in Craig. 1868 Dana Min. 528 Phosphates, Arsen¬ 
ates, Antimonates: I. Anhydrous.. vit. Amblygonite group. 

+ Amblygonous, a. Obs. [f. Amblygon + 
-ous.] = Amblygonal. 

1751 Chambers Cyel. s.v. Triangle, If one of the angles 
be obtuse, the triangle is said to be . , amblygonous. 

II Amblyopia (semblij^-pia). Path. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. afiphvooma dimsightedness, n. of quality f. 
dppkvanrds, f. appkv s dull, blunt + &p, dm- eye. 
Cf. Amblyopy.] Impaired vision, generally from 


defective sensibility of the retina, or cloudiness of 
the media ; the early stage of amaurosis. 

1706 Phillips, Amblyopia, Dulncss or Dimness of Sight, 
when the Object is not clearly discern’d at what distance 
soever it be placed. 1849-52 Tood Cycl. Anat. Phys. IV. 
1457/2 A bootmaker in Paris was attacked with amaurotic 
amblyopia. 1883 O. W. Holmes in Pall Mall G. 15 Jan. 

11/2 The candidate to be proved free from colour-blindness 
and amblyopia. 

Amblyopic (sembli^-pik), a . [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to amblyopia; of impaired vision. 

1849-52 Toon Cycl. Anat. $ Phys. IV. 1463/2 Compelled 
.. to pursue their literary avocations, .by the aid of a dim 
candle, and .. myopic and amblyopic in consequence. 

Amblyopy (armblii^pba’rnbbrtfpi). rare. Ang¬ 
licized form of Amblyopia. Cf. Fr. amblyopic. 

1719 Quincy Lex. Phys.-Med. 14 Amblyopy is the same 
disease as Amaurosis. 1815 Encycl. Brit. 1 , 780 Amblyopy 
among physicians, signifies an obscuration of the sight, so 
that objects at a distance cannot easily be distinguished. 

Ambo (armbfl). PI. ambos (-<?uz), also in L. 
form ambo nes. [a. late L. ambo ( ambon-cm ), ad. 
Gr. apPevv : see Am don.] Special name of the 
pulpit or reading-desk in early Christian churches; 

* an oblong enclosure with steps usually at the two 
ends.’ Gwilt. 

1641 Milton Hist. Ref. 1. Wks. 1847. 10/1 The admirers of 
antiquity have been beating their brains about their am- 
bones. 1673 Cave Prim. Chr. \. vi. 123 The Ambo or read¬ 
ing pew. 1753CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s. v., In some churches 
remains of the Ambos are still seen. 1864 W. Grieve in 
Vac. Tour. 427 In the centre is the ambo, marked some- 
times only by a circle in the pavement, whilst at others it is 
a platform of one, two, or three steps. 1881 Stanley Chr. 
Inst, iii 55 In Fngland the huge reading-desk or ‘pew’ 
long supplied the piace of the old ambo. 

Ambodexter, etc., obs. f. Ambidkxtek, etc. 

+ A'mboht. Obs. rare. [a. OX. ambott, am- 
ball, a bondwoman, handmaid ; eogn. w. Goth. 
andbahls , OHG. ampaht, OK. ambcht servant, at¬ 
tendant ; L. ambactus : see under Ambassade.J A 
handmaid, bondwoman. 

c 1200 Ormin 2329 fee amm ammbohht all bun To foll- 
}henn Godess wille. Ibid. 2527 5 ho se^de )? al }h° wass 
Ammboht Drihhtin to heowwtenn. 

Ambolic (a‘mb/>*lik), a. [ad. Gr. dppokiK-os 
contr. f. avaPokiK os throwing up, f. and up + £a\- 
ihrow.] ' Having the power to produce abortion.’ 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

Ambolifc, -lyfc, var. Embf.lif a. Obs., oblique. 
Ambon a mb^n). [a. Gr. appcov a rising, the 
raised edge or rim of a dish, a raised stage or pul¬ 
pit : prob. f. dva-Pa - go up, rise.] 

+ 1 . = A.mbo. Obs. 

1725 tr. Dupin's fuel. Hist. 17 th C. f.v. 69 They mounted 
the Ambon on Juba, which was Ivctwixt ihe Choir and the 
Nave. 1794 Archacol. XI. 320 Before this vault was also 
placed the choir, with the ambon. 

2 . Anat. ‘The margin or tip of the sockets in 
which the heads of the large bones are lodged.’ 
Hooper Med. Did. 1S11. (So appeou in Galen.) 
Ambo-noclast. nonce-n'd. [f. prec. after icono¬ 
clast^ One who aims at the abolition of ambons. 

1851 Pugin Rood Si rents 99 Modern ambonoclasts, unlike 
their predecessors, confine their attacks to >trokesof the pen. 

+ Ambosexous, n. Obs.~° [f .L. ambo both3* 
sex-us sex + -ous.] Of both sexes ; hermaphrodite. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Amboyna wood) (amboina). [from the is¬ 
land of that name, one of the Moluccas.] The 
wood of the Asiatic tree Pterospcrmum indicum 
(N.O. Stcrculiaccw). Treas. Dot. 1 S 66 . 

1879 Cassell's Tcehn. Educ. IV. 168/2 Amboyna-wood .. 
also called Vryabuca or Vryabooca-wood . . is beautifully 
mottled and curled, of various tints from light red to dark 
yellow. 1882 Daily Tel. 23 Nov. (Advt.) Walnut wood chiffon* 
mere, beautifully inlaid with amboyna and marqueterie. 

tAmbraca'n. Obs. rare -*. [yAt. ambracanci] 
Ambergris. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. I!. 1. 274 With this they weigh amber, 
coral I, muske, ambracan, ciuet, and other fine wares. 

Ambreada (nmbr/,ada). [a. Sp. or Pg. ambre - 
ada, f. Pg. ambre amber : see -ade *.] (See quot.) 

1815 Encycl. Brit. 1. 784, Ambreada, thus they call the 
false or fictitious amber, which the Europeans use in their 
trade with the negroes on the coast of Africa. 

Ambreate (armbr/irit). Chem. [f. med.L. am- 
bre amber +-ate 4 .] A salt of Ambrcic add. 

1839 Hooper Med. Diet. 81 (ed. 7). 1863-79 Watts Diet. 

Chem. 1 . 165 Ambreate of potassium. 

Ambreic (&mbrrik), a. Chem. [f. as pree. + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to ambreine or ambergris, 
as Ambreic Acid. (Sec also next.) 

1831 Ure Did. Chem. 148 By this absorption of oxygen, it 
is converted into acid which has been called ambreic acid. 

Ambrein (ce-mbr/,in). Chem. [a. Fr. ambrtinc , 
f. ambre amber: see -in.] A crystalline fatty sub¬ 
stance forming the main constituent of ambergris. 

1832 Rep. Brit. Assoc. (1835) 528 Ambreic [Acid. Discovered 
byl Pelletier and Caventou. By treating ambrejne with 
nitric acid. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 165 Ambrein is per¬ 
haps impure cholesterin. 

Ambrette (ambre’t). [a. Yx.ambrette, in form 
a dim. of ambre : see -ette.] 


AMBROSIA. 

1 . A kind of pear with an odour of ambergris 
or musk. 

1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Pears , The Ambret is much 
esteemed. 1768 Miller Card. Diet (ed. 8) tt A, Ambrette 
.. so called from its musk flavour, which resembles the smell 
of the Sweet Sultan Flower, which is called Ambrette in 
France. 

2 . The seeds of a plant (. Hibiscus Abclmosehns) 
grown in Kgypt, Arabia, Martinique, etc., having 
an odour somewhat between musk and amber, used 
in perfumery. 

1858 R. Hogg Veg. Kitigd. 105 It is employed by perfumers 
in the preparation of pomatums, powders, and perfumes, by 
whom it is called Ambrette. 

Ambreve, var. of Enbreve v. Obs., to inscribe. 
Ambrite (X'mbrait). Min. [f. Ambeb + -jte, 
min. formative; ad. Ger. ambrit \ 861.] A yellow¬ 
ish grey, sub-transparent fossil resin found in large 
masses in Auckland, New Zealand. 

Ambrology (sembrpdodji). [f. mod.L. ambra 
amber + -(o)logy.] The natural history of amber, 
its formation, flora, fauna, etc. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ambrose (crmbr<?uz), [a. Fr. ambroise\—'L. 
ambrosia (see next.)] 

1 . Herb. An English plant: with some the Wood 
Sage {Venerium Scorodonia) ; with others, Chcno- 
podittm Botrys ; with both of which Tcucrium 
Botrys seems to have been in name confused. 

1440 Promp. Parc., Ambrose herbe, Ambrosia, Salvia 
silvestris. 1530 Palsgr. 194/1 Ambrose, an herbe ache 
champestre. 1548 Turner Plant Names (i8Si) 76 Stachys 
semeth to Gesner to be the herbe that we call in English 
Ambrose. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 253 It is called in HfrgJish 
woodde Sage, wild Sage, and Ambros. 1853 N. P, Selif 1. 
VIII. 36/2 Herb Ambrose has a Greek origin, 
indebted to the saint of that namet 
+ 2 . The mythical Ambrosia. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. lit. ii, (T.) Ambrose it selfe was 
not sweeter. 

Ambrosia (armbrju zia, -^ia). [a.L, ambrosia, a. 
Gr. ufiPpoaia, fern, of dfiPpbcn -oy ‘ pertaining to the 
immortals’(f. apppor-os immortal, f.a not + pPporo ? 
= pporos — pcpTos mortal, root mor - 1 die’); used in 
mythology for the food, etc. of the immortals, but 
applied by Dioscoridcs and Pliny to one or more 
herbs. ] 

1 . In Greek mythology, The fabled food of the 
gods and immortals (as in Homer, etc.). 

1590 T. Watson Poems{\ 870) 169 NowMelibceus.. drinkes 
Nectar, eates diuine Ambrosia, 1603 Florio Montaigne 
{1634) 144 It is for Gods to mount winged horses, and to feed 
on Ambrosia. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., The Ambrosia 
is commonly represented as the solid food of the gods. 1822 
De Quincky Confess. Wks. V. 194, I had heard of it as I had 
heard of manna or of ambrosia. 1877 Bryant Odyss. v. 
115 A table where the heaped ambrosia lay. 

b .Jig. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 11. xxix, But he upon am¬ 
brosia daily fed, That grew in Eden. 1629 Massinger 
Picture lit. v, To feed His appetite with that ambrosia due 
And proper to a prince, a 1703 Pomfret Poet. IVks. (1833) 
13 Ambrosia mixed with aconite may have A pleasant taste, 
but sends you to the grave. 

2 . The fabled drink of the gods (as in Sappho, etc.). 

1567 Maplet Greene Forest Ded., Whose bread is Nectar, 

and drink Ambrosia, a sugred and confect kinde of Wine. 
1509 Marsion Scourge of Fill. ti. vii. 204 Eates Nectar, 
drinkes Ambrosia, saunce controule. a 1625 Ft etcher Night 
Walker 1. 211 [A man that] cannot rellish Braggat fioin 
A mbrosia. 

3 . Tbc fabled unguent or anointing oil of the 
gods; also Jig. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 57 1 Its dewie locks distill’d Ambrosia. 
1718 Pope Iliad x ix. 375 And pour'd divine ambrosia in his 
breast. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xviil. 236 Her lovely face She 
with ambrosia purified. 

4 . transf. A mixture of water, oil, and various 
fruits anciently used as a libation ; also a per¬ 
fumed draught or flavoured beverage. 

1685 Graeian's Courtier s Orac. 201 Waters, which.. smell 
of Physick, and they call them Ambrosia. 1725 Braoley 
Fam. Did. s, v. Juice, This Juice being well fermented and 
prepar'd with Clove, Cinnamon, &c., would prove Rn Am* 
brosia, that would not be esteem’d indifferent, by those who 
do not care to drink Water. 1807 Robinson A rchaeot. Grxca 
111. ii. 195 They.. poured before it a libation called ambrosia, 
which was a mixture of water, honey, and all kinds of fruits. 

5 . Jig. Something divinely sweet or exquisitely 
delightful to taste or smell. 

173* Swift Strcph. & Chloe Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 152 Venus- 
like her fragrant skin Exhal'd ambrosia from within. 1823 
De Quincey Ring of Hay ti Wks. XII. 60 When a whole 
company had tasted the ambrosia of her lips. 1863 Mary 
Howitt tr. Bremer*s Greece II. xiii. 86 The flavour of the 
grapes is ambrosia, which I take it for granted was some¬ 
thing divine. 

6. Bee-bread. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. t. (1623! Biij,Thcy gather with 
the one Nectar, with the other Ambrosia. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., The Ambrosia.. if not speedily spent, corrupts 
and turns sowr. 1816 Kirby & Spf.nce Entomof. (1843) 11 . 
149 Whether a bee had collected its ambrosia from one or 
more .. species of flowers, 

7 . With the early herbalists a name of various 
plants: see Ambbose. 

2597 Gerard Herbal 950 The fragrant smell that this 
kinde of A mbrosia or Uke of Cappadocia yeeldeth, hath 
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mooucd the Poets to suppose that this herbe was meate and 
foode for the gods. 1601 Holland Pliny (x 634) II. 273 Am¬ 
brosia is a name that keepeth not to any one herb, but is 
common to many. 1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xiii.64 The oylcs 
of.. ambrosia, of sage, and betony. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
•fy/A»The Ambrosia of the moderns is not at all like the 
plant so called by the generality of the ancients. 

8 . Mod. Bot.K genus (N.O. Composited) consisting 
of weeds allied to Wormwood. A. artcmisifolia 
is the ‘Oak of Cappadocia* or 'of Jerusalem.* 

1721 Bailey, Ambrosia .. an Herb called the Oak of Jeru¬ 
salem. 

+ Ambro'siac, (I. Obs . [ad. L. ambrosiac-us, 
a. G r. an&poataK-os : see prec. Cf. Fr. ambrosiaque.] 
Of the nature of ambrosia ; ambrosial. 

1600 B. Joksok Cynthia's Rer\ 1. iii. 18 Here is most am- 
brosiacke water. 1611 — Catiline t. i, This ambrosiac kiss, 
and this of nectar. 1662 Cokainis Poems (1669) 349 Which 
with Ambrosiack cream shall swell thy breast. 1731 in 
Bailey. [Not in Johnson.] 

Ambrosiac eons (s£mbw«-«i*»*fes), a. Bot. 
[f. Ambrosia +-ACEODS.] Akin to the genus Am¬ 
brosia. (Applied to a subdivision of Composite 
plants.) 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ambrosial (&mbrtfu*zial f -jjial), a. [f. L. am- 
brosi-us, a. Gr. auPpcat-os (see Ambrosia) +-alC] 

1 . Immortal, divine, celestial, ethereal, a. orig. 
in the Greek mythology: Belonging to or worthy 
of the gods, as their food, anointing oil, locks, rai¬ 
ment, sandals, etc. 

1596 Drayton Leg. iii. ji 8 Me with Ambrosiall Delicacies 
fed. 1718 Pope Hiatt v. 460 Fed by fair Iris with ambrosial 
food. 1790 Cowper Iliad 1. 685 The sovereign’s everlast¬ 
ing head his curls Ambrosial shook. 1835 Thirlwall Greece 
I. vi. 193 They need the refreshment of ambrosial food. 
1866 Felton Greece I vii'u 129 The Homeric father of gods 
and men, from whose head the locks ambrosial waved. 
1870 Bryant Homer 1 i. xiv. 54 Rich oil, Ambrosial, soft and 
Iragrant. 1877 — Odyxs. v. 57 The fair, ambrosial, golden 
sandals. 

b. transf Belonging to heaven or paradise. 

1637 Milton Comas 16, 1 would not soil these pure am¬ 
brosial weeds With the rank vapours of this sin-worn mould. 
1647 Crashaw Poems 206 The bright ambrosial nest, Of love, 
of life, and everlasting rest. 1671 Milton P. R . tv. 586 Am¬ 
brosial fruits, fetched from the tree of life, And front the 
fountof lifeamhrosial drink, c 1746 Hkryey Mcdit . <$• Coni. 
(18181 109 The trees of life and knowledge, \vho»e ambrosial 
fruits we now may ‘take and eat, and live for ever.’ 

C. fig. Divinely fragrant; perfumed as with am¬ 
brosia: balmy: rarely , Divinely beautiful. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 832 Fruit, that.. ambrosial smell 
diffus’d. 1701 Rowe Amb. Step-Mother w\. ii. 46 From thee 
.. Ambrosial Odours flow 1719 Young Revenge v. i. Wks. 
1757 11 . 173 Th’ambrosial rose, And breath of jess’inin. 
1781 Cowper Exf>ostul. 11 Ambrosial gardens. 1815 Moork 
Lai la R. (1824) 248 One of those ambrosial eves A day of 
storm so often leaves. 1847 Tennyson Princess 87 The 
broad ambrosial aisles of lofty lime. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown ti. iii 345 When any ambrosial colour spread itself. 

2 . Of the pollen of flowers, or of bee-bread, rare . 
1816 Kirby & Spence Entomol. (1843111. 157 [It] covers it- 

self with their ambrosial dust which it kneads into a mass 
and packs upon its hind legs. 

Ambro’sially, adv. [f. prec.+ -ly-.] After 
the manner of ambrosia ; with divine fragrance. 

1833 Tennyson (Enone 66 Dew of Heaven Ambrosially 
smelling, [later ed. A fruit of pure Hesperian gold, That 
smelt ambrosially.] 

Ambrosian (&mbr<?u'zian, -.^ian), a I. [f. L. 
ambrosi-us (see pree.) + -ax.] = Ambrosial. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the immortal gods ; divine. 
a 1637 B. Jonson Masques (T.) Ambrosian hands and silver 

feet. 1676 Hobbes Homer 372 Ambrosian shoes, that over 
sea and land Bear him as swift and lightly as the winds. 
1850 Merivale Rom. 1865)IV. xxxviii.324Unworthy 

. • of the ambrosian blood of their parent Venus. 

2 . Of or like ambrosia; divinely fragrant or 
delicious. 

1632 in Shaks. Cent. Praise 192 Fed with Ambrosian 
meate. 1647 H. More Oracle 60 Ambrosian streams sprung 
from the Deitie. 1661 Hickertncill Jamaica 32 A most 
ambrosian Dainty. 1697 Dryoen Virg. xci. (R.) Venus .. 
brews Th’ extracted liquor with ambrosian dews. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser 1. xxiv. (1865) 193 One ambrosian result. 

Ambrosian (aunbwu-zian), a.'t [ad. L. Am- 
brosian-us, f. Ambrosias (same word as in prec., 
used as prop, name) St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan.] 
Of, pertaining to, or instituted by, St. Ambrose. 

1609 Douland Omit hop. Micro!. 27 A Song ending in 
D lasolre, or in C fa ut, is either an Ambrosian song, or 
corrupted with the ignorance of Cantors. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Su/p.y Ambrosian rite or office denotes a particular 
office oj formula of worship used in the church of Milan, 
which is sometimes called the Ambrosian church .. The 
public library at Milan is also called the Ambrosian Library. 
1880 H elmore in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 60 The Ambrosian 
chant was eventually merged, but certainly not lost.. in that 
vast repertory of plainsong.. which we now call Gregorian. 
2 . Of the Ambrosian Library: see prec. 

1724 Waterland A than. Creed, x. 148 Some words are 
wanting in the Ambrosian manuscript 

t Ambrosianie. Obs. App. merely a capri¬ 
cious variant of Ambrosia. 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Metam. Ixxxvil 611 God's nectar; 
hcavVs sweet ambrosianie. 

t Ambro siate, a. Obs. [f. Ambrosia + -ate ; 
cf. aureate, roseate, etc.] Formed of or furnished 
with ambrosia. 

Vol. I. 


1602 Dekker Satirom. Wks, 1873 II. 252 Th’ anibrosiate 
banauet of the Gods. 

t A’mbrosie, -y. Obs. [a. Fr. ambrosie , ad. 
L. ambrosia.] = Ambrosia, in various senses. 

1594 Zepheria xxix. in Arbor’s Garner V. 80, 1 drew for 
wine, but found 'twas Ambrosie. 1612 J. Davies Wittes 
Pilgrim. (1876) 31 With Balrne-breaths Ambrosie Shee it 
cnaires in Prose, or Poesy. 1613 Hey wood Braz. Age n. ii. 
229 The unruly sta I ions fed with Ambrosy. 1676 Bullokar, 
Ambrosie , a sweet shrub, or little tree, wherewith some 
people were wont to make Garlands. In Poetry it usually 
significlh the meat of the Heathen gods. It is sometime 
taken for Immortality. 

Ambrosin (armbrosin). Nit mis m. [ad. med. 
L. ambrosin-its (sc. nummus coin), f. ambrosias : 
see Ambrosian 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sul>p., Ambrosia, in middle aged 
writers, denotes a coin.. whereon was represented St. Am¬ 
brose on horseback. 

Ambrosine (armbwsin). Min. [f. L, ambro¬ 
sias ambrosial + -ink ; or ?f. amber.] A resinous 
mineral of eocene age, related to amber, found in 
the phosphatic beds near Charleston, S.C.. which 
gives off on fusion an agreeable balsamic odour. 
Dana Suppl. (1S72). 

Ambrotype (armbnftaip). [?f. Gr. npflpoTos 
immortal (?imperishable),or perh.AMBEB, + Tvpe.] 
The name given in U. S. to a photograph on glass, 
in which the lights are produced by the silver, and 
the shades by a dark background showing through. 

185s .V. ,S-(?. 7 Apr. 270 Ambrotype Likenesses. —The Bos¬ 
ton Atlas states that a most valuable improvement ill the art 
of producing likenesses has been recently introduced. 1858 
O. W. Holmes Ant. Breakf xi. 103 Willis touched this IrnI 
point in one of his earlier ambrotypes. 1882 Cent. Mag. 
Oct. 852 An ambrotype taken at Springfield, Illinois, in t£6o. 

Ambry, aumbry (ennbri). Forms : a. 4 ar¬ 
mary, 6 armone ; (i. 4-6 almarie, 5 -arye, -erye, 
5-6 -ary, 5-7 -erie, 5-9 almery; 7. 6 awmery, 
amrye, 6-7 aumery, 8-9 awmry, aumry, -ie, 
(amrie) ; 5 . 6-7 aumbrie, -bray, 6-9 aumbry 
(-brye, ambery, -brey), nmbry. [ad. L. arma¬ 
rium, in med.L. also almdrium and at maria cf. 
Pr. armari, Sp. and It. armario, It. anuadio, Pg. 
aimario , OFr. 12th c. arma rie, a/ma rie, 13th c. al¬ 
ma ire, attmaire, ait moire, i6tb c. refash, after 1., 
armoire) a closet, chest, place for implements, tools, 
etc., f. anna gear, tools, arms + - driitm depot, as 
in herbarium, aquarium (cf. also Armoury). The 
phonetic development was armarium, ahnarium 
(by dissimilation from following /*, as in pe/e- 
grinus, pe/egrin, pi/g/im), almary , almery, aumery 
(cf. pa/ma, paw/me, p/wme 1 ), aumry, aumbry (cf. 
slu/swe, slu mber, nuwmis, num/vr), ambry (cf. 
chtf//nt, cbtfnt); but aumry, without adscitilious b, 
is retained in north, dial., in which alone the word 
is in living ever)day use ; see sense 2 a. Obs. in 
ordinary Eng. since r 1600, but a familiar term in 
domestic and ecclesiastical antiquities, whence to 
some extent used as an archaism in various i6lh c. 
spellings. In the form almery, corruptly confused 
with almonry, as if a place for alms . The same 
word has passed into Anglo-Ind. through Pg. ai¬ 
mario and Urdu almdri as Almirah.] 

1 . gen. A repository or place for keeping things; 
a storehouse, a treasury ; a cupboard (either in the 
recess of a wall or as a separate article of furni¬ 
ture) ; a safe; a locker, a press. 

1393 Lancland P. PI. C. xvii. 88 Auarice haj> almaries and 
vre-bounden cofres. 1463 in Bury IVills (1850129 The same 
keye to be leyd in an almarye .. the almerye where the seid 
keyes shal lyn in. 1534 in Eng. Ch.Fvm . (1866) 187 Item 
a playne awmery with ij litill chambers wythin with too 
lockes. 1535 Coveroale Jer. xxxviii. 11 Vnder an almery 
(Wyclif eeler, 1611 treasurie] he gat olde ragges & worne 
domes. 1564 in Wills «$• Inv . N. Counties (1835 >219 A Iittel 
paynted ambry with ij doores. 1571 Ibid. 361 Ij owld chystes 
ijr. vj<Y. ..ij armoires j/. 1583 Stanyhurst Aeueis n.<Arb.> 

44 I n this od hudge ambry [/. e. the Trojan horse 1 they ramd 
a number of hardye Tough knights. 1501 Percivall Spun. 
Diet., Alhazfna, a hole in a wal to set things in, an Ambrie 
.. Almdrio , anarmorie, an ambrie, Armarium. 18.. Words¬ 
worth in Myers Life (1881)3, I possess., an almeiy, made 
in 1525, at the expense of a William Wordsworth. 183s Beck- 
ford Recoil. 48 A press or ambery elaborately carved. 1842 
Gresley Forest of Ard. 66 An almery or arched recess of 
compact brickwork, so constructed as to he impervious to 
fire. 1868 Morris Jason vm. 444 A little aumbrye, with a 
door o’er-gilt. 

b. Sometimes applied to a compartment of a cup¬ 
board, etc.; a ‘pigeon hole.* 

c 1530 Turn. Hen. Y'lll. in Dorn. Arch. III. 135 A cup* 
borde with ij smale ambries in yt. 1542 Udam. Erasm. Apoph. 
(1564) 5 A cupbourd full of almeries of joigners werkc. 1570 
Df.k Math. Pnrf. 40 The Brasen Vessels, which in Theatres, 
are placed by Mathematical! order, (n ambries, vnder the 
steppes. 1613 Purchas Pilgr. 1. xyiii. 97 This Moloch had 
seuen Roomes, Chambers, or Ambries therein. 

+ c . fig. «=' repository, treasury.’ Obs. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 115 The tunge is the 
dore of the almerye of sapience. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's 
Argents 148 In what Chest or Almerie of heaven., that 
former faculty be stored up. 

2 . spec. The following are the chief uses: a. A 
place for keeping victuals; variously applied to 


I a store-closet, pantry, or cupboard in a pantry; a 
I wall-press; a dresser; a meat-safe, as in ‘ambry 
I of hair,’ i.e. with sides of hair-cloth, arch. & dial. 

1398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. xvin. cxii. (1495) 853 Noo 
token of meete founde in the almerye. 1440 Promp. Parr., 
Almery of mete kepynge, or a saue for mete, Cibutum. 1553 
Midi. Counties Hist.Collec. 1 . 232 Item, anambrey of hearc 
xijr/. <11564 Br .con Govern. Virtue Wks. 1843. 468 Cursed 
shall thine almary be and thy store. 1580 T( .ssf.r Husb. 
Ixxv. ii. Some slouens from sleeping no sooner get vp, But 
hand is in aumbrie, and nose in the cup. 1590 Three Lords 
7 Ladies in Hazl. Pods. VI. 412 Like two mice in an am- 
bery, that eat up all the meat. 1622 Dekker I'irg. Jlartir 
11. 1. 37 Full 01 the same meal out of my ambrey. 1655 
Moltfkt & Ut.NN. Health's Impr. 11746) 394 He baited at 
every Village..and swept clean the Ambery in every Inn. 
1674 Ray X. Countr. Words 3 An Aumbry or Ambry or 
Aumery , A pantry or Cupboard to set victuals in. 1693 W. 
Robertson Phrased. Gen. 82 An Ambry or Cupboards- 
head, Abacus, armarium. 1733 Ramsay Tea-T. Misc. led.9) 
II. 18r An ark, an ambry, and a ladle, 1800 A. Carlyle 
Autoldogr. 440 Rummaging about in the awmry, however, 
I found at last about two pounds weight of cold roast veal. 
1859 Mrs. Gaskeli. Round the Sofa 11 . 98 The polished 
oaken awmry, or dresser, of the state kitchen. 1868 G. Mac¬ 
donald Rob. Bale. I. 203 Having escaped from his grand¬ 
mother’s aumrie. 

/b. In a church : A cupboard, locker, or closed re¬ 
cess in the wall, for books, sacramental vessels, vest¬ 
ments, etc. arch. 

1440 in Eng. Ch. Burn. 11866 183 Item an almerie to kej e 
his vestmentes and Hookes in. 1555 Bardie of Btuions 1 . 
xii. 301 Upon the right hande of thohighe aulter, that iher 
should be an almorie, either eutte into the walk, or framed 
vpon it: in the vhichcthei would hatie ihe Sacrament of the 
Lordes lxjdye, the holy oyle for the sicke, and the Chrism- 
atorie, alw.de to be locked. 1593 Bites Men. Ch. Dark. 
11842)2 Three or four amryes in the wall pertaining^ t»> 
some of the said altars. 1870 F. W11 son Ch. of Liudtsf. 8 
A lancet-arched aumbry or locker, 
t c. A place for books ; library ; archives. Obs. 

1382 Wyclu- Ezra iv. 15 Thou shall fmdc write in arma- 
rics [1388 cronyclis]. — 2 Macc. ii. 13 These same thingU 
weren bom in discripciouns, and the almeries of Necinyc. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 240/3 A lisshar cast his hoke.. and 
drewe upthebookes.. without ony wetyng, l>keas they had 
lien kej-te dylygeiilty in an almarye. 1775 Ash, A/maria, 
'i he archives of a church. 

+ cl. A hutch for live-slock. Obs. 

1572 3 Dnrh. Reg. /I 'ill of Bdiz. Si min r. To Bc<syc Somer 
an almerie for keping of con ye x. 

Corruptly for Almonry ; (Almry or Ambry 
Close, Westminster, was originally Almonry Close.) 

1593 Dose. Rites <y Cast. Dmh. 11842' 77 CVrtayne poore 
childien, called the children cf the almery, u lilt h wu*» brought 
upp in learninge and mantayned with the almosc of the 
Dowse, havinge dyclt in a lofte on thenorth side of the Abbey 
gates. 1597 J. Payne Re-yal B.uh. 11 Let your doorcN and 
porialls in lyfe tyme, and not the churchc porcheafter death 
be your almeries. 1603 Slow Sun-. 11S42 176^2 Called the 
Klcmosinary, or AI mom y, now corruptly the Ambry, for 
that the alms of the abbey were there distributed 10 ihe 
poor. 1693 W. Roblrison Phrased. Gen. 185 An Aumbry 
or almonry, where the Almoner li\cs; Bleunos)nurinm. 
1700 Leslie Right of Tithes, They had amberies for the 
daily relief of the poor. 1773 Gentlem. Mag. X LI 11 . 480 
The bell to call the poor people to the adjacent almery. 
fig. Beneficence, bounty. 

a 1638 Mere IVhs 1. x.viii. £8 Judge then . what account 
they make of God's Ambre. 

Ambs-ace (re ; mz Forms 3-4 ambes as, 
-z as, 4-5 ambes aas, 6-7 ambes nee, 6-9 nmbs 
ace. Also 4 nmys ase, 6 aums ase, (1-7 aumes-, 
aums-, amnes-, 6-9ames-, 7nlms-, S nms-, am's-, 
ame's ace. [a. OFr. ambes as L. am has as, both 
ace: see Act.] 

1 . lit. Both aces, double ace, tbe lowest possible 
throw at dice; hence, fig. bad luck, misfortune; 
worthlessness, nought, next to nothing. 

1297 R. Glouc. 51 Ac he caste her of ambes as. <-1300 
Behet 450 Thu ert icome therto to late: thu hast ica-.t 
ambez as. c 1400 Beryn 2955, I bare thre dise, in myne 
owne purs .. I kist hem forth al three, and too fil atnys ase. 
c 1430 Lydg. Minor Poems 11840) r66 Whos chauncc gothe 
ncyther on synk nor sicc, But withe ambes aas encresithe 
his dispence. 1601 Shaks. Atfs Welt ti. iii 85, 1 had rather 
be in this choise, than throw' Ames-ace for my life. t6it 
Cotgr., Bcsas, Aumes-ace, on the dice, a 1658 Cleveland 
Ctrr. Find. (1677) 28 In whom Dame Nature tries To throw- 
less than Aums Ace upon two Dice, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 
VI. 81 Idly vent’ring her good Graces To be disposed of by 
Alms-Aces. 1721 Mrs. Centlivke Gamest . 1. i. 136 My evil 
genius flings Am’s Ace l)efore me. 1722 Wollaston Re tig. 
Nat. iii. 56 Nobody can certainly foretell, that sice-ace w ill 
come up upon two dies fairly thrown before ambs-ace, 1731 
Fieldinc Lottery (1755) 1 . 249 If I can but nick this time, 
ame's-ace I defy thee. 1870 Low ell Among my Bks. Scr. 1. 
(1873) *9 2 B lucky throw of words w-hich may come up the 
sices of hardy metaphor or the ambs-ace of conceit. 

2 . The smallest point. Within ambs ace of, 
emph. form of ‘within an ace of’: on the very 
verge of. ? Obs. 

1679 Trial of Langhorn 18 His Wife was but aumes ace 
turned from a Devil. 169(8 Vanbrugh ZEsop V. i, Reduced 
within ambs-ace of hanging or drowning, a 1733 North 
Examen 1. iii. * 158 His Lordship was within Ams-ace of 
being put in the Plot. 1800 Mar. Edgeworth Cast. Rackr. 
28 Within ames-ace of getting quit.. of all his enemies. 

+ A’mbubey. Obs. [ad. L. ambubeia (of unkn. 
origin), a herb mentioned by Celsus and Pliny. 
Florio 1611 has * Ambubeia, a kind of wild Endiue 
or common Cycorie. Also the Dandelion, the 
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Priests-crowne, the Monks-head, or Dogs-teeth.’] 
Wild Succory or Endive {Cichorium Inly bus). 

1585 Nomcnclator (Halliw.) A kinde of wild endive like 
ambubey. 

Jl Ambulacrarre. [Fr., prop. adj. 1 belong¬ 
ing to the ambulacra.’] A group or series of the 
perforated coronal pieces in an echinus. (Also 
used in L. form pi. ambulacraria ). 

a 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 260/2 The antbnlacraires narrower 
and covered with very small, fine, close-sct spines, 

Ambulacral (xmbi//L“»-kral, -arkral), a. [f. 
L. ambulacr-um + - al 1 .] Of or pertaining to the 
ambulacra of Echinoderms ; avenue-like. 

1836 39 Suarpey in Todd Cycl. Anat.fy Phys, 11 . 32/1 The 
ten ambulacral columns are disposed in five pairs. 1847 
Ibid. III. 440/2 Hundreds of feet protrude through the am¬ 
bulacral apertures. 1857 Wood Com. Obj. Seashore vii. 128 
These are the ambulacral organs.. but I prefer to call them 
feet. These feet are in fact suckers. 

Ambulacriform (arnibwri^'krifpjm^cedcri-),«. 
[f. as prec. + -(i)foum.J Having the shape or ap¬ 
pearance of ambulacra. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 259 '2 Mouth subcentral.. with five 
converging, ambulacriform furrows. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ii Ambulacrum (:embi/rit"ikrihn,-arkri;m . PI. 
-a. [L., a walk, avenue; f. ambuld-re to walk.] 
An * avenue’ or double row of pores for the pro¬ 
trusion of the ambulacral tubes or tube-feet, of which 
five series radiate from the apex of an echinoderm. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 259/1 Species [of Echinidx ] whose 
ambulacra are petaloid, going from a centre .. This section 
is divided into subsections, according to the depth of the 
ambulacra. 1877 Huxley Anal. Inv. An. ix. 568 At iis 
apical extremity the ambulacrum is composed of only two 
small ossicles which meet in the middle line. 

Ambulance (ce-mbitflans). [a. mod.Fr. ambit - 
lance (formerly hopital ambulant walking hos¬ 
pital) ; f. L. ambulant-em walking, as if ad. L. 
*ambulantia : see -ance.] Not in Craig 1S47; 
app. came into general use during the Crimean War. 

1 . A moving hospital, which follows an army in 
its movements, so as to afford the speediest pos¬ 
sible succour to the wounded. Often altrib. 

1819 Ed in. Rev. XXXI. 310 These ambulances in their 
most perfect form consist of a mounted corps of surgeons 
and inferior assistantsto remove them [the wounded) to 
other ambulances or temporary hospitals. 1833 Penny Cycl. 
I. 4'jp Ambulance, a French word applied to the moving 
hospitals which arc attached to every French army, i860 
'J ristkam Gt. Sahara i. 9 Ambulance waggons laden with 
sick and wounded. 1864 Daily Tel. 3 Mar., The ambulance 
men carrying the stretchers. 

2 . An ambulance waggon or cart; a covered 
vehicle on springs for conveying the wounded off 
the field of battle, etc. 

1854 Manch. Guard. 25 Nov., The ambulances as fast as 
they came up received their load of sufferers. 1870 Disraeli 
Lothair lviii. 312, ] passed an ambulance this moment. 

Ambulancier (aNmbi/ 7 lansI**j). rare. [?a. 
mod.Fr. ambulancier, or f. Ambulance-f-ier. Cf. 
financier .] A man in charge of, or attached to, 
an ambulance. 

1871 Standard 16 Jan., Their ambulanciers are armed like 
other soldiers. 

Ambulant (x*mbi/ 7 lant), a. [ad. L. ambulant - 
cm pr. pple. of ambuld-re to walk about. Also in 
mod.Fr. ambulant.'] 

1 . Walking, moving about. 

1654 Gayton Test. Motes iv. 8 (LA A knight dormant, am¬ 
bulant, combatant. 1837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. III. iv. vi. 267 
An ambulant 'Revolutionary Army'., shall perambulate 
the country at large. 

2 . Moving, shifting, unfixed, rare. 

1810 Coleridge Friend 1. xi. (1867) 44 Discriminating of- 
fence from merit by such dim and ambulant boundaries. 

Ambulate (armbitflrit), v. rare. Obs. pa. pplc. 
ambulate, [f. E. ambuldt- ppl. stem of ambuld-re 
to walk.] To walk, move about. 

1623 Cockeram, Ambulate, To moue hither and thither. 
1724 Ramsay Evergreen 11.65 ,1 haif ambulate on Parnasso 
the mountain [orig., 1 perambulate]. 1794 Southey in Life 
{1849) I. 215 Burnett ambulated U> Bristol with me. 1814 
Byron in Moore Life (1866) 246 Without once quitting the 
table except to ambulate home. 

Ambulating (fe-mbitflritii]), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-JNG 2 .] Walking, moving; fitted for walking. 

1786 tr. BeckforcTs Vathe k 89 These ambulating spectres. 
1837 Swaixson Nat. Hist. Birds II. 186 Legs lengthened; 
ambulating, but webbed. 1839 Lady Lytton Chtveley led. 2) 
I. ii. 26 This ambulating lottery-office now advanced. 

Ambulation (aembi/flrFjan). [ad. L. ambula¬ 
tion-em, n. of action f. ambttlare to walk.] 

1 . The action of walking, moving about. 

1574 7 ’. N ewton Health 0/Mag. 7 Persons which feede upon 
grosse meates.. may use vehementer exercise and stronger 
ambulations, a 1770 Akenside The Poet The door is free, 
And calls him to evade their deafening clang By private 
ambulation. 1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 779 A style of am¬ 
bulation peculiarly crustacean I 

1 2 . The spreading of a gangrene. Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Gnydon's Formul. R iv, To drye the rot- 
lennesse that is.. blody, and vyrulent and after nede to def- 
fende the ambulacyon. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Ambulation , 
in physic, is used by some for the spreading of a gangrene 
or mortification. 

t A'mbulative, «• ? Obs, [a. Fr. ambulatif 


-ive ; f. L. ambuldt-um : see Ambulate and -ive.] 
Characterized by constant walking or motion. 

*543 Tr a heron Vigo's Chirurg. 11. vi. 21 Every Formica 
is ambulative, and not every one corrosyve. 1611 Cotgr., 
Ambulatif, amhulatiue, ever-walking. 1657 J. Cooke Halts 
Cures 237 [Hel had the ambulative Gout. 

Ambulator (ccmbh/lritaj). [a. E. ambulator a 
walker ; f. a mbit Id-re to walk.] 

1 . One who walks about, a walker; hence ap¬ 
plied to a tourist's guide-book. 

165a Gaule Magastrom. 237 Such a perigrinator, such an 
ambulator. 178a (title) The Ambulator; or Stranger's 
Companion Round London. 

2 . An instrument for measuring distances on the 
road, also called perambulator. 

[Not in Craig 1847.] 1859 in Ogilvie. 

Ambulatorial (se : inbi/ 7 lato>»Tial), a. [f. L. 
ambuldtori-us (see next) + -al 1 .] a. Connected 
with ambulatory exercise, b. Adapted for walk¬ 
ing ; = Ambulatory 2. 

1874 Coles Birds of A’- IP. 602 Legs decidedly ambula¬ 
torial, placed well forward. 

Ambulatory (cu'mbi/flatari), a. [ad. L. ambit- 
Idtori-ns of or pertaining to a walker, f. ambulator, 
q.v. ; cf. Fr. ambulatoirc .] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a walker, or to walking. 

162* Hevlyn Cosmogr. in. (1682) 129 Being at his ambula¬ 
tory Exercise. *796 .Morse Atncr. Gcog, II. 83 The am¬ 
bulatory life of herdsmen and shepherds. 1874 Helps Noc. 
Press, iv. 63 When that man has an object, it is astonishing 
what amliufaiory posvers he can develop. 

2 . Adapted or fitted for walking. 

1835 Kikbv Habits Sf lust. An. II. xvi. 84 The thoracic 
leg-... become also its ambulatory legs. 1852 Dana Crus- 
tacea t. 10 Feet ambulatory or prehensile. 1877 W. Thom¬ 
son Toy. Challenger 1 . ii. 133 Leaf-like sacs., which fringe 
the ambulatory disk. 

3 . Moving from place to place, having no fixed 
abode; movable. 

1622 Howell Lett. 5 Mar., Ilis council of state went am¬ 
bulatory always with him. 1649 Jek. Taylor Gt. Exentf. 
Pref. p 25 They served the ends of God.. by their ambula¬ 
tory life, a 1703 IJURKirT On X. T. Acts vii. 50 The taber¬ 
nacle was an ambulatory temple. 1845 R. Hamilton Pop. 
Ednc. 191 Many [schools! arc ambulatory, and..are held 
only during four or five months in farm houses. 1858 Gen. 
I 1 . Thompson Audi Alt. Part. I. xxv. 96 While the am¬ 
bulatory guillotine was doing its work in the provinces. 

4 . fig. Shifting, not permanent, temporary, mu¬ 
table. (So in L. and Fr.) Ambulatory will: one 
capahle of revocation. 

1621 31 Laud Serm. <1847)73 Nor is this ceremony Jewish 
or ambulatory, to cease with the law. 165L W. G. Co'iocts 
Instil, 133 A mans will.. according to the Civil! Law is am¬ 
bulatory, or alterable, until! Death. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi 
Fr. It. 11 . 387 They learn to think virtue and vice ambula¬ 
tory. 1832 J. Austin Jurispr. I. xxi. 452 Every intention 
.. which regards the future is ambulatory or revocable. 

Ambulatory (tembh/latori), sb. [ad. med.L. 
ambuldtorium a place for walking; f. ambuld-re : 
see Ambulate and -oiiy.] A place for walking in ; 
especially, a covered way; an arcade, a cloister. 

1623 Cockeram, Ambnlatorie , A place to walke in. 1659 
P. IIkylin in Biblioth. Reg. 253 A stately portico ..raised 
on Corinthian pillars to serve for an Ambulatory 1 or com¬ 
mon gallery. 1759 Martin Nat. Hist. I. 253 Ambulatories 
within the Change. 1812 W. Taylor in Month. Rei>. 
LXV 1 I. 295 Sheltered Ambulatories for wet weather are 
too rare in London. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864IIX. xjv. 
viii. 281 Its succursal aisles and ambulatories and chapels. 
1870 F. Wilson Ch. of Lindisf. 52 Open seats on either side of 
u central ambulatory. 

t A*mbuling,//A a. Obs. [refashioned on Am¬ 
bling after E. ambulans , Fr. ambulant walking.] 
Walking, moving about. Ambuling Communion, 
an observance of the Lord's Supper while walking 
or moving about. 

1603 Barlow in Phcntx I. 177 A word his Highness had 
us’d the day before .. Ambling-communions. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. x. 2i The indecencie of ambuling Communions. 

Ambulomancy (armbi/ri^imjemsi). rare. [f. 
L. ambuld-re to walk 4- fiav-rtla divination ; see 
-MANCY.] Divination by walking. 

*816 in Month. Mag. XLI 1 . 22 His Ambulomancy, and 
many other foolish observances. 

t Ambulo’nes, sb. pi. Obs. [f. I.. ambuld-re 
to walk, as if a. L. *ambulo sb.; cf. calcitro t erro, 
pruulo.] (See quot). 

1635 Heywoou Hierarch, vim. 505 The Ignes Fatui that 
appeare 'To skip and dance before us ev’ry where. Some 
call them Ambn/ones for they walke Sometimes before us, 
and then after stalke. 

Amburbial (ambirrbial), a. Rom.Antiq. [f. 
L. amburbidl-is of the ambttrbi-um or expiatory 
procession round the city, f. amb- about + urbi- 
(, ttrbs) city: see -al 1 .] lit . Connected with the 
circuit of a city; hence , Of or pertaining to the ex¬ 
piatory procession round the city of Rome. 

*656 Blount Glossogr., Amburbial, that goes about the 
city. Amburbial Sacrifices were, when the beast went 
about the City before he was sacrificed. 1731 in BAtLEV. 

Ambury, variant of Anbury. 

Ambuscade (ae-mbtfsk/td), sb. Forms : 6 am- 
buscaid, imboscade, 6-ambuscade, [a. Fr. em- 
buscade, ad. It. imbosea/a, or Sp. emboscada, Pg. c/u- 
buscada ( * OFr. embuelide), ppl, deriv. of imboseare 


(Sp. emboscar, Pg. cmbuscar, Fr. c mime her ): see 
Ambush v. and -adeL For spelling with initial a , 
see Ambush. Almost displaced in 17th c. by the 
quasi-Spanish form Ambuscado.] 

1. = Ambush i (and now more formal as a mili¬ 
tary term). 

1582 8 Hist. James VI. (1804) 163 Thair was men lying in 
ambuscaid to haue trappit him. 1591 Garrard Art 0/ 
IVarre 77 In placing Imboscades. 1679 Estabt. Test. 22They 
post themselves as in a wood, and lie in Ambuscade. 1694 
Crowne Regains tv. 35 Y' entice me into a dangerous am¬ 
buscade. 1697 Drydex Eneid vi. (J.) Rous’d the Grecians 
from their ambuscade. 1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. 
Wks. X. 176 They formed frequent ambuscades. 1811 Wel¬ 
lington in Gen. Dcsf. VII. 280 They had been lying in 
ambuscade for the patroles.. for some days; but he con¬ 
trived to draw them to an ambuscade which he had laid. 
1846 Grote Greece III. xxx. 100 To fall into an ambuscade. 

2 . The force placed in ambush, the company of 
liers in wait;-A mbush 2. 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. III. xv. 454 An Ambuscade 
in the woods .. fell upon them with such fury, that disordered 
the whole Army. 1781 Gibbon Decl. F. (1869* II. xliii. 
611 They were assaulted on the flanks by two ambuscades. 
1814 Scott Ld. 0/Isles v. xxvii, It waked the lurking am¬ 
buscade. 


3 fig; = Ambush 4. 

1794 S. Williams Hist. Vermont 143 All is then caution, 
stratagem, secrecy, and ambuscade. *842 Mrs. Gore Fas¬ 
cination 148 In spite of this ambuscade, Martha made other 
preparatives of defence. 1844 H. Rogers Ess. I. ii. 84 No¬ 
thing but the ambuscade of a fallacy. 

Ambuscade (cembrskvi d), v. [f. the sb.] 

1 . intr. To lie in ambuscade ; to ambush. 

*592 Wyrlev Armorie 118 In ruinous house sequestred 
from the way, We amhuscadc. 1848 Kingsley Saint's 
'Frag. v. iii. 33 How ! ambuscading? 

2 . traits. To conceal in ambush. 

*853 G. Johnston Sat. Hist. E, Borders 1. 141 The broom 
.. was long enough to ambuscade warriors of yore. 

Ambuscaded (oembtfsk^-ded), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED.] Placed in ambuscade ; ambushed. 

1685 Travestin Siege of Nnvheuscl 4 Some Janizaries, 
who were ambuscaded in an Inclosure. 1881 A. Grant 
Bush Life II.276 The spears of the ambuscaded natives. 

Ambuscader (a-mb^skridai). [f. as prec. + 
-ER 1 .] One who lies in ambush, a lier in wait to 
surprise a foe. 

1775 AnAiR Amer. hid. 258 The most artful amhuscadCTs, 
and wolfish savages, in America. 1825 Millar Time's 
Telescope 118 The corselet-armed ambuscaders [i.e. beetles) 
have perpetrated the mischief. 

Ambuscading (scmbi 5 sk< T idir)), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. A -IngL] L\ ing in wait to attack. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858)80 An ironic man, with his 
sly stillness, and ambuscading ways, .a pest to society. 

Ambuscado (rumbrkki'Fdj?), sb. arch. PI. -os, 
earlier -oes, -o’s. [An affected refashioning of 
Ambuscade after Sp. Here Englishmen may have 
confused the Sp. pa. pplc. cmboscado ambushed, in 
cstar cmboscado to lie in ambush, with the fern. sb. 
emboscada ambuscade ; but cf. the series of words 
in -ado 2 for Fr. - ade, Sp. - ada. Mitch commoner 
than ambuscade in 17th c., but eventually displaced 
by it, and now only an archaic by-form.] 


l. = Ambuscade i, Ambush i. 

1592 Shaks, Rom. Jut. 1. iv. 84 Then dreames he of cut¬ 
ting Forraine throats, of Breaches, Ambuscados, Spanish 
Blades. *598 Barret Theor. Warres iv. iii. 1*0 Ambus¬ 
cados .. are to be done in places of couert; as woods, 
thickets, etc. 1607 Chatman All Footes Plays 1873 I. 141 
To lye in Ambuscado to surprize him. 1650 Baxter Saints' 
Rest (1662) iv. iii. 632 In vain doth the Enemy lay his Am- 
buscado’s. 1755 Gentt. Mag. XXV. 132 He talk'd; and 
many a tale he told Of battles, and of ambuscadoes. 1819 
J. Hogg Flodden Field, Till some English, like tornado, 
Rushed from deepest ambuscado. 

f 2 . A force (//. troops) lying in ambush ^Am¬ 
buscade 2, Ambush 2. Obs. 

1598 Barret Theor. IVarres, Gloss., Ambuscado, a Span¬ 
ish word, and signifieth any troupe or company of soldiers 
either foot or horse, lodged secretly in some couert, as in 
woods, hollow wayes, behind bankes, or such like; to en- 
trappe the enemy secretly attending his comming. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks vi. (1621) 72 Saladin.. with ccrtaine 
ambuscadoes charged the rereward. *726 Cavallier Mem. 
Hi. 224 My Ambuscadoes and Troopers fired at them. 

3. fig. 

1640 Brome Spa vagus Gard. iv. v. 185 Had you your am¬ 
buscado for me? 1691 Wood Ath. Oxott. II. col. 284 The 
judicious reader may perceive such a reserve, tho it lay in 
ambuscado. 


t Ambusca-doed,///.*. Obs. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Placed in ambush ; ambuscaded. 

1635 J. Hayward Banish'd Virg. 27 A princesse, ambus- 
cadoed between hunters and savage beasts. 1650 W. Char- 
leton Paradoxes 76 There was a large stock of malignant 
science ambuscadoed in the forbidden fruit. 


Ambush (ce’mbuj), sb. Forms ; 5-6 enbusshe, 
embushe, 6- ambush. Occas. weakened in 4- 
to abush, ’bush. [a. OFr. embusche, f. vb. cm- 
buscher: see Ambush v. Nearly equivalent words 
from the pa. pple. of Fr., Sp., It., are Enbuschy, 
Ambuscado, Ambuscade, Emboscata, Imbosoata. 
The change from em- to am - (which appears lo have 
begun with this word e 1550, and thence extended 
to its cognates, including even embuseadei rom Fr.) 
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is not accounted for; it was perh. due lo the in¬ 
fluence of words like ambages.] 

1 . strictly. A military disposition consisting of 
troops concealed in a wood or other place, in order 
to surprise and fall unexpectedly upon an enemy. 
The ambush is the entire strategic arrangement or 
trap; but sometimes the posture, sometimes the 
place, sometimes the troops, are the prominent part 
of the idea. Often in phr. To make, construct, lay 
an ambush ; lie in ambush. (As a formal military 
term Ambuscade is now used.) 

\c 1380 Sir Ferutnb. 2887 pan schullabour men .. breken oul 
of pe bossche.] 

1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ Amies 1. i. 4 And made an en- 
busshc for the better to vaynuuisshe theym. 1560 Bible 
jGencv.) 1 Mace. ix. 40(1590) Then Jonathans men that lay 
in ambush rose. vp. 1600 Hakluvt Coy. HI. 406 The in¬ 
habitants of this Isle.. laved an ambush for him. *653 
Holcroft Procopius 109 He layd ambushes upon the way, 
to cut them off as they fled. 1776 M c 1 ntosh in Sparks’ 
Corr. Am. Rev. 1 . 168, l placed .. ambushes in the dif¬ 
ferent roads leading to it. 1870 Bryant Homer 1 . vt. 191 
He chose .. The bravest men to be in ambush for him. 
f 2 . The force (//. troops) so disposed, Iiers in 
wait. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes 0/ Amies t. xvi. 48 Sawled on the 
sydes by som cmbushc. 1587 Myrr. for Mag., Albivunt 
xiii. : By night the ambushe. . Came forth from woods. 
1653 Holcroft Procopius in. in The Ambushes rose, and 
put themselves between them and the Town. 

3 . Any disposition of persons (or of a single 
person) lying in wait. 

[c 1386 Chaucer Knts. T 659 This Palamon Was in a 
busshe [?’. r. bosch] that no man myhte hym se.] 

I S73Twyxe AEneid vn. (R.) In secret ambush I, in yonder 
wood.. my selfccntend to hide. 1593 Shaks. Rich. It, 1. i. 
137 Once I did lay an ambush for your life. 1747 Gray Ode 
to . Eton Coll. Ivin, Show them where in ambush stand To 
seize their prey, the murlh'rous band ! 

4 - fix- 

159* Greene GroatsnWit ( 1617) 13 lhat rich ambush of 
amber colored darts [a Lady’s hair), whose points are leueld 
against his heart. 1633 Herbert Ch. Mint. 66 in Temple 
185 Who by an a.mbusn lost his Paradise. 1642 Fuller 
Holyy Pro/. St. 1. ix. 22 Lest some unseen ambushes should 
surprise his conscience. 1751 Johnson Rand/. No. 183 * 6 
He that perishes in the ambushes of envy. 1852 H. Rogers 
Ess. I vti. 395 To forewarn the mind itself of the points in 
which an ambush of error may be suspected. 

By confusion for Ambages. 

160a Fulbeckf. 1st Pi. Para//. 76 For the more ful & for¬ 
cible destruction ofdelayes & ambushes in pleading. 

Ambush (armbuj), v. Forms: «. 4 enbusse, 
inbuche, 4-5 enbusshe, 5 embuisshe, 4-6 eu- 
busche, 5-6 embusshe, 6-7 embush, 7- am¬ 
bush. Also / 9 . 4 nbusse, abusche ; 7. 4 busse, 
6 busche, 7 bush. [a. OFr. embttsche-r, embuissicr, 
cogn. w. Sp. cmbuscar, It. imboscare late L. *in- 
bosedre , f. in in + bosc-us wood, Bush, i.e. to place 
in a wood, or among the bushes. For change to 
am- bef. 1600, see prec. Accented amlursh as late 
as 17th c.; already in 14th the toneless cn - was 
treated like OE. prefix an-, becoming a-, and then 
falling away: enbu'sh, dbu'sh, ’ bush . In 16th c. 
there was a by-form Imbosquk, a. It. imboscare.'] 

1 . To dispose troops in concealment among 
bushes, or elsewhere, so as to take an enemy by 
surprise; to place in ambush ; to lay in wait. Obs. 
or arch., exc. in pa. pple. ambushed. 

a. 1330 R. Brunne Chron . 187 Alle }>at suerd mot here. Were 
selte Klichardl to derc, cnbussed korgh k« feld. C1380 Sir 
Ferutub. 2879 Do hat }>aye in-buchcd beo .. In he wude 
hat how m»3t sec. c 1450 Merlin xxii. 404 Sir Gawcin and 
his fclowcs were enbusshed. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
Fviij, The paynyms whichc nyghe were embusshed. 1513 
Douglas sEtieisx\. x. 84 Tharc lay anc vale in anc crukk 
glen, Ganand for slicht to cnbuschc arinit men. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia 111.(1622) 250 l\Vc] embushed his footmen in the 
falling of a hill. 1624 HeywooD Gunaik. iv. 207 These hee 
ambushes in divers places. 17*5 Pope Odyss. iv. 602 Am¬ 
bush’d we lie, and wait the bold emprize. 

0 . c 1300 Select 1382 He him abussed there, c 1350 Will. 
Palcrne 3634 A fcrschc ost. .a-buschid her bi-sidc. 

7. 1330 R. BruNXE Chron. 187 Saladyn prively was bussed 
beside fie Horn. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 263 The Pecht is 
than wes buschil ncir hand by. 1623 Daniel Hymen's 
Tri. 11. i, Being closely bush’d a pretty distance off. 

b. rejl . Obs . exc. as in 1. 

c 1300 Beket 1382 Seint Thomas was.. in huding, as hit 
were, In the hows of Seint Bertin, for he him abussede 
there. 1375 Barbour Bruce vt. 396 Neir thar-bv He him 
cnbuschit preucly. c 2450 Merlin xvii, Ye and I shull go 
.. and enbussh us there. C1530 Ld. Berners Arthur Lyt. 
Bryt. 177 Syr Isembartcs cosyn embusshed him in a great 
forest. 157* R. H. Lavatcms's Ghostes 86 That he shouldc 
embush himself behindc the wood. 1637 Hevwood Dia¬ 
logues 287 Here on the top of the mount Ericinc Ambush 
thy sclfe. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xvi, To ambush us in 
greenwood bough. 

2 . inlr. (refl. pron. omitted) To lie down in am¬ 
bush ; lie in wait, lurk. 

1626 Shirley Brothers iv. it, Now you know where to am- 
hush. 1742 Young Ml. TA. v. 826 Behind the rosy bloom 
he loves to lurk, Or ambush in a smile. 1855 M. Arnold 
Memory Piet. 28 The archest chin Mockery ever ambush’d 
in. 1850 H. Kingsley G. Hantlyn II. 179 A wicked kiucp, 
who ambushes round the comer of the flower-bed. 

3 . trans. To waylay, attack from an ambush. 

1631 Hevwood Englands Elis. (1641) To Reader 1 The 


criticks of this age, who with their frivolous cavils ..ambush 
the commendable labours of others. 1780 Clinion in Sparks’ 
Corr. Am. Rerz<. (1853) 1 . 135 This party were ambushed hy 
the enemy, and defeated. 1881 Daily Mews 26 Mar. 2/3 
It was admitted that Mr. L. had ambushed him at midnight. 

Ambushed (annbujt), ///. a. [f. prec. + -eu] 

1 . Placed or lying in ambush. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 288 Biside eubussed, was fifien 
hundred sped, In fourc grete eschelcs. 1393 Gower Con/. 
I. 260 This knight. . Embuishcd upon horsehake. c 1450 
Merlin xv. 246 Men enbusshed in that streitc passage. 1481 
Caxton Myrr. 11. vi. 77 The hunters that ben embusshed 
by. ,<* 59 ° Marlowe Faust us 136 (Enter the ambushed 
Soldierst. 1667 Dryden Indian Pimp. 1. ii. (1725) 336 Swarm¬ 
ing Bands of ambush’d Men. 1810 Coleridge Friend 111. 
xv. (1867)211 The ambushed soldier must not fire his musket. 
1861 Russell in Times 29 July, The ambushed rifleman. 

2 . fig. Concealed so as suddenly lo burst forth, 
come in view, or take by surprise. 

*647 E. Stapylton Juvenal 90 Her tcarcs in troops .still 
ambush t, waitc to know What’s her designe. 1798 S. Rogers 
Epist. Friend 143 Tuneful echoes, ambushed at my gate. 
1833 J ennyson Poems 43, I wish I were her earring, Am¬ 
bushed in auburn ringlets sleek. 1835 J. Harris 67 . ’Feather 
267 Murder, ambushed in an unbreathed and unsuspected 
thought. 1839 Bailey Pest us 35 i Till in some ambushed 
eddy it is sucked down. 1875 Lowell Poet. It'As. (1879) 
462 Half-tamed hamlets, ambushed round with woods. 

Ambuslunent (armbujment, formerly einbuj*- 
ment). arch. Forms : a. 4 enbusse-, enbuschy-, 
enbuchy-, anbuschy-,4-6enbusche-,enbusshe-, 
5 enbussh-, embusche-, 5-6 embusshe-, en- 
busch-, enbush-, 6 embush-, ambushe-, 6- am- 
bushment. Also / 3 . (refash, after L. in-, im-, 5 
inbusshe-, 5-G imbusshe-. 6 imbushment. 7. 
(11 cake tied) 4 abussc-, abuche-, abuchy-, 4-6 
abusshe-, 5-6 abusch-, abushment. 5 . Aphctic, 
4busse-, bucho-,buchy-, 4-6 busshe-,5-6busch-, 
bushment. [a. OFr. cmbuschcmcut (mcd.L. imbos- 
edmentum), n. of action f. c mb it sc her : see Ambush 

v. and -ment. As late as i6co accented ambtesh- 
ment, though c mbushmcnl is found in Sc. in 1513. 
In ME. the atonic cn-, treated as OF. an-, was 
phonetically reduced tor/-, and then allowed to fall 
away: cn-bushment, dn-bushment, d-btrshmcnl, 
bit'shmcnl. The uncontracted word was often 
Latinized as imbushment after the Renascence, but 
finally assimilated to Ambush.] 

1 . A disposition or arrangement of troops in n 
wood or other place of concealment so as to fall 
on an enemy by surprise ; the trap so constructed ; 
ambush, ambuscade. 

o. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 187 No man ne hors Mild go 
horgh hat cnbu>-semeni. 1375 Barbour Bruce vi it. 45 Thai 
maid enbuschement all the nychi. t 1380 Sir Per unit. 812 
Of hy* anbuschy men* Ran brek out: Bruyllant . . & Sorly- 
braut .. with hure rout. Ibid. 29S9P1: Sara^yn} at ar-t brek 
outl hat were on J>c eubuchyment. t 1386 Cn m:clr Med¬ 
iums 354 Countcrwayte embusshementz and atle cspiaille. 
1470 85 Malory Arthur 1. xi, Syrc Kay came outc of an 
enbusshement. 1485 Caxton Paris 4- / ’tonne 5 The cm- 
busshement that was layed for them. 1513 Douglas sEneis 
xi. x. 67 Ly at wale in quyet enbusdunent. c 1530 l.u. 
Berners Arthur Lyt. Bryt. i 1814)493 The Frcnsshe men 
leptc out from theyr e n busshe me nics. 1542 Piteous Tr. in 
Hart. Misc. (Main.) I. 239 I‘ailing amongc theyr embu>h- 
mentes. 1577 IIaxmer Eccl. P/tstA 1619130 Whence he might 
make an ambtishmcnt upon Jerusalem. 1582 N. * 1 *. fRhem . 
Acts x.xiii. 30 Embushments that they had prepared againvt 
him. 1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xxxu. v, While in ambush, 
ment close they lay on land. 1597 Daniel Oja It’arsxu. 
lxxxvi, Wlicic round enclos’d by ambushments fore-laid. 1676 
I. Mather A". Philip's War 11862) 166 He hath as it were set 
Ambushments against the Enemy. 1803 W. Rose Am. dc 
Gaulgz Then from his ambushment shall A byes rush. 

0. c 1450 Merlin xv. 234 Comen all fressh of here inhusshe- 
menl. 1523 Ld. Berners Froissart l. ccxi. 254 Capitayncs 
of this intbusshement. 

y. [See also Abushment.] 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 242 
Lculyn in a wod a bussement heheld. c 1380 Sir p'erumb. 
798 V leuedc 3ond on a buchyment. ibid. 4340 mote leue 
with ^oure power On a-buchemem . . In a wode hat ys her 
faste by. a 1450 A’ut. de la Tour Ixx. 92 She haddc hiddc 
in a busshement for hym. 1557 Arthur iCopland) v. vi, 
Lefte in a busshement. 1612 Mompennie in Misc. Scot. I. 
94 [He] was inclosed with an abushment. 

6 . |Sce also Bushment. Early instances confound abus/i- 
matt and a bushuient.\ 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 415 Quhill 
lhai Fcr by thar buschement war all past. 1387 Tri.msa 
Higdon Rolls Ser. IV. 73 ]>c consuls of Rome sette busnhe- 
mentes for hym. c 1430 Syr Generates (1865) 64 The king 
was passed by his bushment. 1553 Brende Q. Curt. in. 18 
For fearc the cnemyes should lye there in busshement. 1870 
Morris Earth. Par. 1 . r. 54 The barbarous folk.. from bush- 
ments on us broke. 

f2. The troops so concealed; a force that actually 
is, has been, or is about to be placed in ambush. Obs. 

1303 Gower Con/. llI.2o8Themhushcmentsto-brekcn alte 
And him beclipt on every side. <-1440 Morte Arth. 1407 
Thane he embuschement of Bretons brake owte at ones. 
1480 Caxton Chron. EngL 11. (1520) 11/r Then came Corin 
with the busshement. 1548 Hall Chron. 197 He with an 
Imbusshcmcnt of Englishemen layc in a Valley nye to the 
Fortresse. 1580 Sionev Arcadia (1622)328 An ambushment 
broken forth [rom the houses behindc them, a 1581 Campion 
Hist. Irel. n.i. 63 Then slept out an ambushment of the Irish. 

+ 3 . A company of soldiers secretly deployed ; a 
surprise party. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Scr. VI. 251 He was assailled 

w, h busshe men te of Gaskyns. *549 Latimer 7 Serin. (1869) 
184 Judas., was prouyuyng among the byshoppes and 


AMELANCHIER. 

preisics, to come with an imbushment of Iewcs to lake onr 
sauiour Jesus Christ. 165s Gouge Comm. lleb. 105 Of 
Souldicrs there useth to be a Van-guard, main Baltalio, 
Kccr, rmht and left Wings, and Ambushments. 
fWJig. Devices to entrap, or take by surprise. Obs. 

I 579 Tom SON Calvin's Semi. Tim. 346/2 All snbtiltics and 
ambushments that the diucll layeth against vs. 1580 diile) 
A Detection of damnable driftes practised by three Witches 
. . Set forthe to discouer the Ambushements of Sathan, 
whereby he would surprise vs. 1641 Milton Animadv. 
(1851) 185 The close ambushment of worst errors. 

Ambusion, erron. var. (cf. jirec. 1 7) Abusiok. 
t Anibu’st, a. Oks.-° [ad. L. ambusius i.amb - 
about + ftslus burnt.] * burnt round about.’ Bailey 
> 73 *- 

Ambu'Stial, a. raie~°. [improp. f. L. ambus- 
turn a bum, or ambit st ion-cm burning.] * Produced 
by, or being in connection with, a burn.’ Syd. Soc. 
fee. .S79/ 

Ambu’stion (ivmbvstian). 10 bs. [ad. L. am- 
bustwn-cm, n. of action i.ambur-cre, f. a mb- about 
+ itrere to burn.] 4 A burn, a scald.’ J. 

1623 Cockeram, A mb us t ion, scorching, scalding. 1684 tr. 
Bonet s Mere. Comfit, xvni. 667 Gun-shot Wound--, which 
arc* complicated with Ambustion. 1706 Phillips, . \mbus- 
tion, a Solution of the continuity of the Parts, caus'd by 
some outward Burning; a Burn, or Scald. 1755 in Johnson. 
1879 in Syd. Soc. Lca . 

Ame, obs. form of Aam, Aim, Am. 

Amebean, variant of Am«kb.k.ax. 

Amebly. Obs. rare'' 1 . [!] «A P 1 a rent I v means 
a simpleton.’ A ares. 

,,^5* Gar» w right Ordinary iS.) Where is thylk amebly, 
f rancklin, cleped Meamvcl? 

Amedoun, variant of Amy don, Obs., starch. 
Arnee, obs. form of Ammi, bishopweed. 

Ameed (am/th, 7*. rare- 1 , [i A- frej. 11 + 
Mkkd: a modern formation.] To reward. 

1809 J. Barlow Colunib. vu. 611 An equal prize each gal¬ 
lant troop ameeds. 

tAinee-k, ^ Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A- pref. 1 or U + 
Meek r.] 'To make meek ; to soothe, appease. 
e 1440 Cost a Rom. 224 Then the F.mpcrotir was amekid. 

I I! Ameer (aml->u). Also, amir. [a. Arab. (Peis, 
and Lrdu )amir commander, f. amara to tell, 
order, command. As a historical Saracen title 
commonly spelt Emir ; the spelling Amir, Ameer, 
is used ol modern Indian and Afghan rulers.] 
tl. = i;.Miu. Obs. 

1614 Seldln Titles 0/Hon. 49 In the Mahumcdnn state, 

! they haue the name of A wo ms, Amir, or .■hucm applied lo 
llieir great Sultan which truly .. may e.vpressc Douiinus or 
Lord. 1615 Be dwell Arab. J'nu/g. w. Amir, Fourc lieu¬ 
tenant^, Amir‘-> they call them'. 1679 Jenison AVijt. Pop. 
I'tot 40 The Moorish Amir told the Lmba>sadors, etc. 

2 - '1 he title of various Mohammedan rulers in 
Scindeand Afghanistan ; now sjwciallvof the latter. 
1803 Colf.brooke Asutt. Res. vii. 220 It will be sufficient 
1 histancc those of..Am 7 r Khan Anjam. 1870 Knigiip 
( roTvn Hist. Eng. l.w. 898 Scinde .. was, in 1842, under the 
rule of a body < f despotic nobles, the Ameers. 1883 Daily 
A<-;y4'4 Apr. 2/1 The Ameer of Afghanistan had expressed 
a wish to visit India. 

Ameership (ami'ajip). [f.prec. + -ship.] The 
position of an Ameer. 

1882 American No. 105. 277 The faithful ally of England, 
owing his Amirship «o her armies. 

Ameistre(n, var. Amausteu v. Obs. to subdue, 
t A’mel, sb. Obs. Forms : 4 atimayl, ; it mall, 
5-7 amell(e, 6-7 ainmel, ammell, 6^8 amel. 
Also, 6 esmayle, anmayle. [a. AFr. *amait, 
*amal (see A- pref. /), OFr. csmal, esmaii, cogn. w. 
Pr. esmatt, esmattl, Sp. and Pg. cs malic, It. s mat to, 
med.L. small urn ; according to Die/, f. Tent. 
*smaltjan, OHG. *smahian, smelzau, OE. sm/lau, 
to Smelt; OFr. esmaii repr. Tent, smalti. (The 
ait- in early instance is not accounted for: see it also 
in enamel.') Now superseded by the compound 
Kx-amee. An (?) interm. Axmaile, and a form 
Esmayle from Fr. also occur in 6.] Enamel. 
c 1340 Gaw. ,V Gr. A’nt. 236 Grene aumayl on golde lowandc 
l»r>*3tcr. c 1460 Lannfal 270 An ern thcr stod, Of bournede 
gold .. hlorysched with rychc amal). 1598 Sylvester Du 
Bartas 1. iii. (1^-41) 26/1 The Lillie's snowc, and Panscy's 
various ammell. 1633 1 *. Fletcher Purple Is/, x. xx.xiit, 

1 Icav’ns richest diamonds, set on Ammel wliitc. 1683 Pettus 
Flcta Min. 11. 5 The Lime .. being well calcin’d .. makes the 
Amel. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Enamel, popularly Amel. 
1819 Pantolog., Amel, the nutter with which the variegated 
works are overlaid. 

b. altrib. and quasi-tfi/Jr. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. hid. 199 They have skill also of 
Aniell worke. 1625 W. Lisle Du Bartas 1. 34 Gardens of 
delight Whose ammell beds perfume the skie. 

+ A’mel, v. Obs. For forms see Ameled. [f. 
Amel sb .; cf. Fr. esmailler, cma/l/er, AFr. 1363 ay- 
t/te/er.] To enamel. (Chiefly in pa. pple. Ameled.) 

IS30 I’m.ngk. 425/1 1 l ammell as a goldcsmyth dothc his 
worke, Jos mail to. 

Amel, obs. form of Amyl, starch, fine flour. 
Amelancliier (xmelte-nfiai). Bot. [ad. Savov 
ametaneier the medlar tree.] A genus of smafl 
trees, natives of Europe and N, America, allied lo 
the Medlar and Cotoneastcr. 
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174* Comfit. Ftim.-Piece 11. iii. 374 Trees and Shrubs which 
are now in Flower .. wild Service or Quick beam, Amel- 
anchier. 1866 Johns in Treas. Hot. s.v. f The common 
Amelanchier has long been cultivated in England. 

Amelcoru (armelkpjn). Also 6 arailcornc. 
[a. Gcr. or Du. amclkorn, f. L. amyl-tun starch + 
Con.v.] An inferior variety of Wheat, the Larger 
Spelt (Triticum vttlgarc dicoccttm ), called also 
French Kicc. 

1578 Lyte Deuloens 456 This come is called in high Douch 
Ammclkorne.. in base Almaigne, A me Iconic, and in Latin 
A my leu m /rumen turn .. it maybe englished A ntelcorne, or 
hearded wheate.. 1611 Cotgr., Scourgeon, Amell-corn, or 
Starch-corn; a wild or degenerate Wheat. 16*7 SfKEn Eng. 
Abridg. xl § 4 The fields bring forth a kinde of Rie or 
Amell-corne. 176a tr. Dtthamcls Hush. iv.v. 474 Amcl,or 
starch-corn was cut on the 28th. 1879 .S 'yd. Sac. Lex., A me/ 
corn, French rice, from which staren is made. 

Amelectic (xinulektik), a. [f. Gr. 
inriilTerent + Iktikos habitual.] Careless. 

1879 in Syd. Sec. Lex. 

+ A*meled, amelled, ///. a. Obs. Forms: 
4 nmiled, 5 amclyd, 6 aramclyt, nmol led, am eld, 
numayld, 7-S a moil'd. [f. A MEL v. + -ED; in AFr. 
1363 ay meld.] Enamelled. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 1080 Knopes fine of gokle amiled. 1513 
Douglas /Ends vu. xi. 77 With latit sowpyl siluer wcyll 
nmmclyt [r'.r. annelitl. a 1564 Becon Christ 4 Anticnr. 
(1844 518 The cross of pride.. well gill and amcled. 1596 
Spenser F.Q. 11. iii. 27 Gildcn buskins.. entayld With curious 
antickes, and full fayre auinayld. x6ooChai .man Iliad { 1857) 
xm. 124 Achilles' arms, enlighten'd all with stars, And richly 
ameU'd. 17x0 Philips Pastorals 2 Oh when shall I once 
more With ravished eyes review thine amelTd shore? 

1 Anielet, anilet. Obs. [a.OYr.amelelfe (see 
Litirc\ now omelette] - Omelet. 

1761 Smollett Gil litas <ed. 6) 10 When the .mulct 1 had 
bespoke was ready I sat down to table. 1775 Ash, Ametet, 
:i kmd of pancake. 

+ Ameling, vbl. sb. Obs.; also 6 nmmcllyng. 
[f. Amel v. + -in<; 1.] Fnaniclling, inlaying. 

1530 Palsgr. i 94 '1 Amincllyng, esmail/evre. 1571 inCamp- 
l>cll Loved. Mary Q. Scots <1824' 47, I send you one sepul¬ 
ture of hard stone The ameling that is about is black. 

Ameliorable amrlifirab’l), a. [f. Amelior¬ 
ate: sec -able.] Capable of amelioration or im¬ 
provement. 

1807 W. T.\vi.ok in Atm. Per. V. 274 In short, the execu¬ 
tion, like the design, is ameliorable. 

Ameliorate (am/linrritbt'. [a recent formation 
Dint in Johnson 1773), after the earlier .Meliorate 
q.v., on Fr. ameliorer, refashioned from OFr. cimcil- 
lorer to make better, f. <) to + mcillorer :—L. me- 
lidea re, f. melior letter ] 

1 . tram. To make better ; to better, improve. 

1767 (See Ameliorating). 1779 Swiniiiknk Trav. Sfin in 

wwi. »T. The probability of their lot being so much ame¬ 
liorated. 1813 Sir H. Daw Agric. Cheat. 203 A sierile soil 
.. may lie ameliorated by the application of quick lime. 1849 
MxrwLXY /fist. Png. 1 . 279 In every human being there is 
a wish to ameliorate his own condition. 1879 Quatrcfages 
Hutu. Sficc. 70 (hardeners and breeders .. ameliorate .. the 
plants and animals in which they are interested. 

2 . ittlr. To grow better. 

*789 96 Morse A/ner.Geog. I. 636 The slate of things is 
rapidly ameliorating. 1882 Geikie in Macm. Mag. Mar. 
365/2 [Man].. would find his way hack as the climate 
a meliorated. 

Ameliorated (amrliorchteiD, ///. a. [f. prcc. 
+ -KU.] Marie better, improved 

*795 Colt ridge Plot Disc. 0 Progressixe reformation and 
ameliorated manners, 1829 1 . Taylor Ettihus. ii. (.18671 3- 
Amcliurated mysticisnt. 

Ameliorating (amrliorri tig), ///. a. [f. as 
prec. +-iMi-.] Improving, making better. 

1767 A. Young Farmers Lett. 112 Sow oats after a fallow 
or some ameliorating crop. 1864 Gladstone in Daily Tel. 
j 2 Oct., Any man who proposes an ameliorating laxv becomes 
.. a sort of object of suspicion. 

Amelioration (aimlionTjMi). [a. mori.Fr. 
amelioration, or analogously formed on Ameliorate. 
Quot. 1659 ought perh. to read ‘a melioration.'] 

1 . The action of making better ; or the condition 
of being made better; improvement. 

1659 Morrice in Burton Diary (1828) IV. 355 The fruit re¬ 
ceives amelioration by the second concoction. 1796 Burke 
Regie. Peace (T.) These very robliers.. are in a course of 
amelioration. 1813 Wellington in Gurwood Desfi. X. 475 
We cannot hope for any permanent nmelioratton 1813 Sir 
H. Daw Agric. Chem. 260 Plants are capable of ameliora¬ 
tion by peculiar methods of cultivation. *875 Wood Therafi. 
<1879) 107 tf recovery occur, it is by a gradual amelioration 
of ihe symptoms. 

2 . cotter. A thing wherein improvement is realized; 
an improvement. 

1776 Aoam Smith IK A*, iv. ix. (1869} 248 The buildings, 
drains, enclosures, and other ameliorations which they may 
either make or maintain. 

Ameliorative (amrliorririiv), a. [f. Amelio¬ 
rate+-ive; cf. agglomerative .] Tending to a- 
melioratc; improving. 

*809 Ed in. Rev. XV. 95 There are other branches of ame¬ 
liorative administration. 1861 Smiles Engineers 1 .470 The 
nmelioraiive influence he exercised upon tne condition of his 
countrymen. 

Ameliorator (amrliorritoj). [f. Ameliorate 
+ -or, after L. analogies; cf. arbitrator .] lie who, 
or that which, ameliorates. 


1865 Bcckman Sc. in Farm Cult. xi. 74 The admixture of 
• manures or ameliorators, such as guano. 1872 Yeats Growth 
4 Viciss. Comm. 272 The ameliorator of agricultural distress 
was Francois. 1877 W.Thomson Voy. Chat longer I. ii. 121 
Our beneficent ameliorator, the Gulf-stream. 

t Amell(e, adv. and prep. Obs. or dial. Also 4 
omelle, 3-5 emell(e. [ad. Norse d mi Hi, d milium, 
‘amid,’ for d tttidli, midlum dat. sing, and pi. of 
mi 6 il or medal ‘mid, middle *; or peril, of a later 
form *d t/tedli from medal, corresponding to OSw. 
/ t/tndli, Dan. imellum, the direct cognate of which 
is the kindred Imelle.] 

A. adv. In the middle ; between ; in the interval. 

a 1400 Leg.Rood <1871)90 Two hundreth jeres war ometl, 

llctwix ]>e tymes pat I of tell. 

B. prep. Amid, among, betwixt. 

a 1300 CursorM. 23931 |>i emc leuedi vs light cmell. *-*460 
Tcr.otielcy Myst. 55 A manner of men That make great 
mast res us emclle.^ / bid. 56 Ther shuld a man walk us 
ainclle. 1674 Ray A*. Count r. I Cords a A melt, among, betwixt, 
contracted from a midle; some pronounce it ameld. 1686 
G. Stuart Joco-Scr. Disc. 59 Amell them twa was sik a 
league. 1863 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Amell , between, in 
the middle. ‘They came amell seven and eight o’clock/ 

Comb, amell-doors, dial, ‘doors between the outer 
door and that of an inner room/ Atkinson Gloss. 

Amen (<*bmcn, often a;men\ adv., inf., sb. [a. 
L. or Fr.) amen, a. Gr. dfirjv, a. lleb. }£X d-rneti, 
'certainty, truth/ f. vb. a man to strengthen, 

confirm ; used adverbially ‘certainly, verily, surely’ 
ns an expression of affirmation, consenl, or ratifica¬ 
tion ofwhathaslieen said by a n o t b e r ( Deni, x x vi i. 26, 

1 A’iugs 1.36); adopted in Gr. by the LXX., whence 
in N.T., and in early Christian use, in Gr. and L. f as 
a solemn expression of belief, affirmation, consent, 
concurrence, or ratification, of any formal utterance 
made by a representative ; thus with prayers, im¬ 
precations, confessions of faith. App. not so used 
in OF., but transl. by SoQlice !, Sw<? hit ys or sy ! 
Added however as a concluding formula to Ltikc 
and John in the Ag». Gospels.] 

A. /'///. or adv. 

1 . As a concluding formula (merely transferred 
from L.) = Finis. 

C9So l.indisf. Gosfi. Lukcxxiv. 53 Lofando& gebloedsando 
g<kl. SoAlice. c 1000 Ags. G. ibid., God hcr^ende it hyne cat: 
bletsigende. Amen. I1611 Ibid. Praising and blessing God. 
A men.] 

2 . A solemn expression of concurrence in, or rati- 
| fication of, a prayer, or wish ; He it so really! 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 430 lie hen etter i-heied from worldc to 
xvoride, cuer on ecchcne^se ! Amen, c 1300 in Wright Lyric 
P. xv. 51 God us lene of y> lyht,That xve of sontes hahben 
syht.arit hevene to medc I Amen. 1382 Wvclif Matt. x i. 13 
Put delyuere vs fro yucl. Amen, that is so be it. a 1400 
Retig Pieces fr. Thornton MS. yj Say we Amen, pal es to 
say sxva be it. 1535 Cox e:ri>alk Ps. Ixxi. 19 Picked be the 
name of his maiesly for euer .. Amen, Amen. 1605 Sh.xks. 
Mach. 11. ii. 28, I could not say. Amen, When they did say, 
(Lid Ijlesse vs. 1615 Hrmvnt. M*ha»i. hup. n. §90 To 
morrow if God Almighty say. Amen, we will meet. 1859 
Ti N \ v son Elaine 1217 An end to this! A strange one! 
Vet I take it with Amen ! 

ii. Of concurrence in a formal statement, confession 
of faith, etc.: It is so in truth. 

hr 1000 Creed in Ret. Ant. 1 . 35 Ii: fcc-lyfe on Jxme hai^an 
gast.. it |>al A:c hf. Sy it sxva.] c 1220 Creed in Morris F. 
E. Horn. I. 217, Ibilene on fte holi gosie .. cche lif efter 
dear); amen. Xicene Creed in Rh. Comm. Prayer, I believe 
in .. the life of the xvorld to come. Amen. 

4 . Retained in the Bible from the original Gr. or 
lleb.: Truly, verily. 

c 1382 Wvclif 2 Cor. h 20 Therefore and by him xve seyn 
Amen to God, to ourc ioye. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) John viii. 
34 note. The Reader may see great reason why vve also say 
Amen, Amen, and durst not translate it. i6ix Phile 2 Cor. 

i. 20 The promises of God in him are Vea, and in him 
Amen. 

B. sb. 

1 . The word Amen / at the end of a prayer, etc. 

C1230 Ancr. R. 24 And efter |>e amen, ‘ Per Dow inn m: 

benedicatnus Domino.* 1597 T. Morlkv hit rod. M us. 82, 1 
fmde no belter word to say afier a good praier, then Amen. 
1711 Adoison Sfiect. No. 285 p6, I have spoke the Assent to 
a Prayer with a long Amen. 1829 Southkv^// for La tv 
iv. Wks. VII. 175 The Choristers, with louder voice, Intoned 
the last Amen! 

2 . An expression of assent; an assertion of belief. 

1579 W. Fui.kf. flesh ins's Pari. 227 Be thou a member of 

the bodie of Christ, that thy Amen may be true. 1613 
Shakr. Hen. VIIf, v. i. 24 Card. I wish it grnbb'd yp now. 
Lov. Me thinkes i could Cry the Amen. 1851 Mrs. Brown* 
ing Casa Guidi Wind. 119 False doctrine, strangled by its 
own aincn. 

3 . Iransf. Concluding word or act; conclusion. 
(Cf. Cttlontm in P. J'l. A. ill. 264.) 

1677 Hale Coniemfi. 11.95 That such an act as this should 
lie the Amen of my Life, c i860 Chairman of Public Meet- 
ing (at Hawick):— Vou must hear the speaker to Amen, and 
then ask your questions/ 

4 . Retained in the Bible from the original, as a 
title of Christ ;«The faithful one. 

. * 3 “ Wvclif Rev. i»L 14 Thes thinges seith Amen the 
feithful xvitnesse. 1611 ibid,. These things sailh the Amen, 
the faithfull and true xvitnesse. 1704 Nelson Fest. 4 Fasts 
n. ii.(1739)478 Jesus, who is the Truth is called Amen. 

Amen (<Tme'n), v. [f. prec. sb,] trans . To say 


Amen lo: hence a. To ratify solemnly, b. To 
conclude, say the final word to. 

1854 Thackeray AVtw. II. 188 Is there a bishop on the 
bench that has not amen’d the humbug? i$ia Southey 
Lett A 1856) II.281, 1 am come to the ‘kind*., of my third 
year's ' Register’;.. this very evening I have Amen'd the 
volume. 

Amenability (am/ nabi-ltti). [f. Amenable : 
see -BiLiTY.] The quality of being amenable, 

1 . The liability to answer {to a tribunal); respon¬ 
sibility. 

1810 Coleridge Friend t. xv. (1867) 67 The mysterious 
faculty of free-will and consequent personal amenability. 
1849 Mill Ess. (1859I II. 407 A moral responsibility, an 
amenability to the bar of public opinion. 

2 . Disposition to respond to; responsiveness, 
tractableness. 

x8si Helps Comp. Solit. xi. (1874”' 206 His amenability to 
good reasoning. 1861 Bumstead Vetter. Dis. (18791629 Ihe 
extent of the lesions and their amenability to treatment. 

Amenable (am/"nab’l),tz.; also0-8 amesnable, 
7-8 amainable. [apparently a. AFr. amenable (not 
in Godef.), f. ametter to bring to or before, f. h to 
+ metier to lead 1,. mindre to threaten, hence to 
drive cattle with minatory shouts. Cf. Sc . ca'= 
call and drive. The spelling amesnable is quite 
artificial, influenced by mesne, demesne, etc ] 

1 . Of persons: Liable to be brought before any 
jurisdiction; answerable, liable to answer, respons¬ 
ible (lo law, etc., or absol.). 

1596 Spenser State of I ret. 100 Not amesnable to Law. 
1662 Fuller Worthies n. 74 The inferiour sort of the Irish 
xve re .. not Amesnable by Law. 1691 Blount Law Diet., 
Amenable, others xvrile it amainable , from the Fr. main , a 
hand .. is applied in our Law Books to a Woman that is 
supposed governable by her Husband. 1769 Junius Lett. 
Pref. 12 The sovereign of this country is not amenable to 
any form of trial. x8io Coleridge Friend (ed. 3* ti. 5 The 
sufficiency of the conscience to make every person a moral 
and amenable being. 1876 Grant Burgh. Sch. Stotl. 1. i. 6 
I'he Abbots of Dunfermline, to xvhoin only he was amenable. 

2 . Of things: Liable to the legal authority of. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 413 Personal property, which 

is., always amesnable to the magistrate. 18x7 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. v. ix. 697 All offences against the act were 
rendered amenable to the courts of laxv. 

3 . lienee loosely. Liable {to a charge, claim, etc.'* 

1863 M rs. C. Clarkf. Shahs. Char. xvii. 431 He is amenable 
to the charge of a host of vices. 1876 E. Mellor Priesth. 
vii. 3x2 The next witness.. is amenable to the same imputa¬ 
tion of uncandid .. quotation. 1844 Dickens Mar. Chut. 
<C. D. ed. ) 270 Your property .. being amenable to all claims 
upon the company. 

4 . fig. Answerable at the bar of (any critical in¬ 
strument); capable of being tested by. Const to. 

1845 Mill Ess. II. 220 Historical facts are hardly yet felt 
10 be .. amenable to scientific laws. 1867 Buckle Cwills. 
111 . x% 369 Amenable to the touch, but invisible to the eye. 

5 . Of persons and things: Disposed lo answer, 
respond, or submit 1 Jo influence); responsive, tract¬ 
able ; capable of being won over. 

1803 Wellington in Gen. Disfi. 11 . 417 A high spirited 
people .. by no means amenable to discipline. 1861 Mill 
Ctilitar. jv. 60 Will .. is amenable to habit. 1874 Spurgeon 
Treas. Aii'/r/lxxxii. 1. IV.40 Oriental judges are frequently 
amenable to bribes. 1878 K. White Life in Christ v. 
xxix. 496 Perplexed but amenable spirits whom sorrow and 
fear .. are draw ing back to their Father. 

Ame*nableness. [f. prcc. + -ness.] The 
quality or state of being amenable. 

1849 J- Harris Print. Matt 1. iv. f 6. 83 This latent amen- 
ablenessofthe imagination t u the majesty oflaw. 1876M0ZLEY 
l ’uiv. Serin. \\ roi Of.. distinct nations .. each .. is a centre 
to itself, without any amenablencss to a common centre. 
Amenably (Sm/ nabli), adv. [f. as prcc. + -ly 2 .] 
In an amenable manner. 

1864 in Webster. 

f Amena'ge,^- Obs. rar<-K [a.OFr. amenagt'r t 
earlier amesttagier, to receive into a bouse, f. h to + 
nnbitige, ntesnage, household establishment: see 
Manage.] To domesticate. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix*. 11 Whoso w*ill raging Furor tame, 
Must first begin, and well her amenage. 

t Amenance,-aunce. Obs. [a.OYr.amenanee, 
notion of bringing, conducting, f. Fr. ametter to 
lead, bring to: see -ANCE.l Conduct, bearing, mien. 

1591 Spenser MotherHubb. T jti Forarmesand xvarlike 
nmenaunce. 1596 — F.Q . n. viii. 17 Well kend him .. Th' 
enchaunter by hisnrmes and nmenaunce. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple I si. xi. ix, (He] with grave speech, and comely amen- 
nnce Himself, his Slate, his Spouse, to them commended. 
1739 Melmotii Fitzosb. Lett. (1763^ 290 One only impe he 
had .. Whose sweet amenaunce pleas'd each shepherd's eye. 

Amend (amend), v.\ also 3-4 amendie, -y, 3-6 
amende, [a. OFr. amettde-r :—L. emntdd-rc to free 
from fault, correct, improve, f.^— exow\+mnid-um, 
mend-a fault. The change from e- to a- took place 
very early, being found in Pr. and It. as well as 
OFr. Already in 14th c. aphetized to Mend.] 

1 . To free (a person) from faults, correct, reform, 
turn from wrong, convert, fa. traits . Obs. 

r 1220 Pros*. Alfred in Ret. Ant. I. 188 ]>uru bis lore & 
genteleri, he amendit huge companie. 1297 R. Glovc. 73 
po pope.. twei holy men hym sende.. hys soule for to 
amende. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. in. 185 A sermun he made 
For toa-Mende mcires. X480 Caxton Chron. Engl. tit. (1520) 
22/2 Lud governed well the lande .. and amended yll folk, 











AMEND, 


AMENDMENT, 


1588 Shaks. L. L. L. rv.iii. 76 God amend vs, God amend, 
we are touch out o' th' way. 1704 5 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc . 
Mem. IX. 375 Till those unworthy people .. arc amended, 
t b. ref. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc 350 pat hit.. Repenty irtowc, & ]>er of hem 
aniendy. c 1340 IIampole /V. Consc. 1569 God .. at \>c Iasi 
on pam will sende Vengfe]aunce, bot if pai pam here amende. 
c 1360 E. E. Poems (1862) 131 }if pou art in synne i-boundc, 
Amende pc. 1481 Caxton Afyrr. in. x. 154 Vet for al that 
they amende them not. 1535 Covkriiai.k Matt. iii. 1 Amende 
you re seines the kyogdome of heuen is at honde. 

c. intr. To reform oneself, abandon one’s faults 
or evil ways. 

c 1300 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. B. (1375)238, I trow.. of my 
synnes, forgyfncs If I wil mende. c 1400 Apot./or Loll. 15 
Wan pe synnar wil not dewli obey ne a mend. 1535 Cover- 
dale /on. iii. Argt., They amende, and God is mcrcifull to 
them. _ 1655 H. Vaughan Si/e.v Stint. 1. (1858) 83 Jf here 
One Sinner doth amend Strait there is Joy. 1727 De Fok 
Apparitions x. 192 It gives advice to amend ami reform. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. in. iv. 172 The bad Editors promise 
to amend, but do not. 

2. trans. To free (a thing) from faults, correct 
(what is faulty), rectify, arch. 

c 1280 7 Sins in E. E. Poems {1862) 18 >oure sinful lif to 
ameodie to-dai ic wo! 30W teche. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 
226 The wrongful I lawes ben amended. Ibid. 241 Her olde 
sinnes to amende. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dittos 128, 

1 may welc corrccte and amende my thoughtis. 1596 Shaks. 

1 Hat. IV, 111.180 Vou must ncedes Icame, Ford, to amend 
this fault. i6ii Bible /or. vii. 3 Amend your wayes, anti 
your doings. 1757 Burkf. Abrntgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 
525 Made him swear to amend his civil government. 1879 
Frouok C.rsar iii. 29 A few things had gone wrong, but these 
had been amended. 

b. csp. Of errors in the text of a book or docu¬ 
ment : To emendate. 

*483 Caxton Cato 3 1 1 1 bescche atle suche that fynde fautc 
or errour that. - they corrccte and amende hit. 1611 Bible 
Pre/. 9 To goe ouer that which lice had done, anti to amend 
it where he saw cause. 1747 Warburton I'rc/. Shaks. (T.) 
Amending the corrupted text. 1753 Chambers CycL Supp. 
s.v. Amemiment, In cases of wrong returns.. that the re¬ 
turns be amended by the returning officer. 

3. Law. To correct (an error committed in legal 
process), or rectify (a legal document). Also absoi. 

1429 Act 8 Hen. VI, xv. < Pulton 1632) The lusticcs may in 
certaine cases amend defaults in Records. 1768 Bi.ack- 
stoneCWww. II I.409 They might.. have excused themselves 
from amending in criminat, and especially in capital, cases. 
1809 Tomlins Law Diet. I. G ija/a But a mandamus may 
not be amended after return. 

4. To make professed improvements in (a measure 
before Parliament); formally, to alter in detail, 
though /radically it may he to alter its principle, 
so as to thwart it. (See Amendment id.) 

1777 Burke Aff. Amcr. Wks. 1 II. 136 During its progress 
through the house of commons, it has been amended. 1879 
M c Cartiiy Chvn Time Il.xxiii. 176 T here was no reason 
why the Government should not have amended their lull. 

5. To repair or make good (what is broken or 
damaged); to restore, arch. Commonly replaced 
by the aphet. form Mend. 

c 1230 After. R. 420 SeouweS, and nmendeS chirchc clones. 
c 1305 E. E. Poems I1862) 44 pe toun also of wynchestre i he 
amendede ynoup 1393 Langl. P. /V. C. tv. 65 Wyndowes 
.. ich wolle a-menden & glase. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
338/1 Amcndynge & cloutynge poure mennes shoes. 1523 
Fitzherb. Hush, cxxviii, How an hye way sholde )>e amended. 
e 1575 Still Gamut. Gorton's Needle 1. ii. 14 Dame Gurton 
these breeches amended. 1611 SPFF.n Hist. Gt. Prit. vii. 
xliv. (1632) 418 They fell to amending their shippes. 1721 
Perry Daggcnh. Breach 130 Repair and amend all the said 
Walls. 1875 H. K. Manning Mission H. Ghost xiL 324 Until 
the machine is either amended or destroyed. 

+ b .fig. Obs. rare. 

c 1399 Pot. Poems II. 10 So slant the werre, and pcs is noght 
amendid. 

+ 0. trans. To heal or recover (the sick) ; to cure 
(a disease). Obs . 

r 1305 St. Lucy 24 in E. E. P. (1862) 103 To pe tumbe of 
seint Agace*. hire moder lyf to amende, c 1386 Ciialclr 
S</rs. T. 460 1 f hat 1 verraily the causeknewe Of yonre dbc.se 
.. I wolde amenden it. 1388 Wyclif John iv. 52 lie a.xidc 
of hem the our in which he was amendid. 1483 Caxton G. 
de la Tour F ij b, Whan she was amended of her Ieggcs. 
1548 Coverdalf. Erasttt. Paraphr. Phil. Argt., Kpaphro- 
ditus was amended of his extreme daungerous sickenesse. 
1653 Milton Ps. vi. 4 Pity me, l>ord .. heal and amend me. 
1804 Abernethy Sttrg. Ooserv . 154 Although the sores were 
not amended. 

+ b. intr. (through ref.) To recover from illness. 
Obs.: see Mend. 

1297 R. Glouc. 8 Ac men of France in pilke vucl me syp 
sone a mende, 1393 Gower Con/. III. 316 She began som- 
dete amende. 1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. ii5Th‘affliction of 
my minde amends. i6n Bible John iv. 5a The hourewhen 
he began to amend. 

7. To bring into a better state, better, improve 
(anything implicitly imperfect), a. trans. 

1384 Chaucer Ann. jy Arc. 84 In her ne myght no thing 
be amendid. 1496 Dives 4 Panp. (W. de Worde) vii. x. 
289/2 Yf the seller be moche harmed by the scllyogc, & the 
byer moche amended by the byenge. c 1500 Merck . ff Son 
in Halliw. Nug. P. 23 Some fayre syens to amende wyth thy 
degree. 1597 Shaks. a Hen. IV, 1. ii. 142 To punish you by 
the heelcs, would amend the attention of your cares. 1796 
Morse Anter. Geog. I. 554 Sunday-schools.. have a ten¬ 
dency to amend the morals and conduct of the rising genera¬ 
tion. 183a Hr. Martineau EIlao/Gar. i. 11 Presently, how¬ 
ever, his idea of her was gmended. 
f b. ref. Obs. rare. 
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t303 Gower Con/. 1 .16 Eche of hem him self amendeth Of 
worldes good. 

c. intr . (Rare exc. as in 1 c.) 

C1530 Ld. Berners A rthur Lyf. liryt. (t 814^2 Thus amend¬ 
ed this divide frome daye to daye & grew so goodly. 1616 
Surflet & Mahkh. Countr. harme 378 Raisins or dried 
Grapes being wrapped in Kiggc Icaues .. amend and become 
better both in last and smell. 

+ d. absoi. To improve on. Obs. rare, 
c 1314 Guv IVarw. 4 T he kirtel bicom him swithe wel, To 
amenden tncron was ncucr a del. 

+ 8. trans. To better: passing from the Hca of 
‘ improve * to that of ‘ improve upon,’ surpass. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sort. T. 89 With so heigh reuerence and 
obebaunce. .T hat Gawayn withhisoldcurteisye . Nekonde 
hym nat amende. 1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 363 Of women I 
sigh foure there, Whose name I herde most commended. 

By hem the court stode all amended, c 1500 Merck. .V Son 
in Halliw. Nug. P. 22 lie cowde hys gramer wonder wcic, 
hys felows cowde hym not amende. 

+ 9. To make amends, or give satisfaction for an 
offence, a. trans. Obs. but see Mod. 

1297 R. Glouc. 391 He wolde to Kngclond ..amende J*at 
he atlde niys do. 7 1386 Chaucer Wife's /’. 241 What is my 
gult ?.. tel me it, And it schal be amendid. <1400 Destr. 
Troy xxvni. 11217 He b happy, pat a harme hastclyamendo. 
1513 Douglas dine is x. xiv. 61 Be all matter of torment and 
of pyne, l or till amend my oficn-T. 1622 Mai.vnkn Am. 
Law-Mertk. 119 If a Factor by errour of account doe wrung 
vnlo a Merchant, bee is to amend and 10 make good the 
same. 1635 Suan S/ec. Mundi (16701 368 In little mcdling 
is much rest; and * nothing said is soonest amended.' 
t b. absoi. To make amends. Obs. rare, 
c 1314 Guy IVarto. 203 Gif Ich him haue ought misdo, 
Amenden Ichil welc therto. 

i c. trans. To make amends to a person 0 / the 
wrong. Obs. rare. 

c 1380 Sir / crumb. 1917 Atncndie hem of py wrongc i of 
al |»yng pou hym hast olTeiit. 

t Amend, ///. a. Obs. [conlr. of Amended, 
like send for sended.] Amended. 

148a Monk 0/Evesham (18691 68 Mekyll thyng was cor- 
rcctc and amende more than yt wa«. vvonti: to be before. 
£*1560 f'rottd IVi/c in Lanelutnis Let. Pref. 115 Thcrforc, 
good lordc, let this be a-mende. 

Amend, sb.\ see Amends. 

Amendable (amcwlabT, a. [f. Amend v. + 

-ABLE.] 

+ 1. actively, Able to amend ; improving. Obs. 
?/*i6oo . 1 /A’. Ashmoie No. 60. 5 • llalliw.i T hat lil olire lif 
is Ail profitable, and to ourc sonic amendable. 

2. passively, Capable of being amended, corrected, 
bettered, repaired, made amends for. 

1589 Pun e Nit am Eng. /Wsie <Arb.» 157 We fnule in our 
F.nghsh writers many wordcs and speaches amendable. 1614 
Seliien titles 0/lion. 261 Before whom sometimes causes 
criminall ami amendable by amercements or mulcts were 
heard. 1674 Peace <V Good Will 27 Liturgies .. arc amend¬ 
able, alterable, upon just occasions, 1740 Prim./or Poor 15 
Roads not amendable by Act of Parliament, 1809 Tomlins 
Law Diet. Gija'2 The faults and mistakes of clerks arc in 
many cases amendable. 

Ame'ndableness. [f. prcc. + -ness.] Vhc 
quality of being amendable. 

1731 in Baili.y. (Not in Johnson.] 

Amendatory ame-ndatori), a. [f. Amend r. 
as if on a L. ppl. stem *a mend tit -: sec -nuv, and 
cf. L. eincnddiorius .] Of or pertaining to amend¬ 
ment ; tending to amend. (U.SA 
a 1850 Worcester cites Hale. 1854 Bancroft Hist. I". S. 
(1876) VI. xlvi. 304 An amendatory bill was prepared. 1862 
Lincoln Messaec to Congr. in Times 17 Dec. 9/6 Articles 
amendatory of the Constitution of the United Slates. 

Amended (ame nded), a. [f. Amend + -i d] 
Freed from faults, repaired, recovered, improved. 

138a Wyclif Ezra Prol., No thing it profitide to han 
amendidbokis. 1580 Baret.-I/?*. A 354 Amended, repaired. 
Sarins. 1670 W. Walker Idiom. Anglo-Lat. 23 The World’s 
well amended with him. 1798 Southey Lett. (18561 1 . 52, 

I found her somewhat amended by bleedings. 1831 Gls. 

P. Thompson Exerc. I. 416 These amended times. 

|! Amende-honorable (ainaiVd onora br). 
[Fr.«‘honourable compensation,* (amende being ’ 
the sing, of the word adopted in Kng. as AmendsV 
orig. a public and humiliating acknowledgement 
of crime, now fg. as in Eng. Now usually treated 
as Fr., but in iSth c. as Eng. The word honorable 
is occas. omitted.] 

Public apology and reparation such as to re-estab¬ 
lish the injured or offended honour of one who has 
been wronged. C {.honourable amends ; Amends 2 b. 

[ 1670 Cotton Esper non an. xu. 650 Honourable Satisfaction 
to his own Domcsticks. (Side-note, Amende honorable sig¬ 
nifies something more, but what caonot be intended by the 
Author in this place.)] 1703 Df. Yov. Re/. Mann. Prcf., He 
promises to give Testimony to their Repentance, as an 
Amand Honourable in a manner as pubiick as possible. 
1835 Gen. P.Thompson ExercAiZ+z) Ill. 165 And make the 
amende to any of his youthful kind res! he may have terrified 
into unhappiness, 1859 Kingsley Misc. I. 370 The ‘ Edin¬ 
burgh Review*.. made the amende honorable to Burns, 

Amender (ame-mbj). [f. Amend v. + -er].] 
One who, or that which, amends. Const, usually^ 
c 1386 Chaucer Wi/e's T. 341 Poverlc is.. A gret amender 
cck of sapiens. 153a More Con/at. find ale Wks. 1557,402/2 
Theyr amenders and punyshers, God hath maynteyoed and 
fnuoured. *1776 Ld. Lyttelton Whs. 1776 1 . 85 That it 
fhis motion] will not be mended - - And then objected to and 


thrown out by the amenders. 1870 Daily News 30 Mar., 
Ambitious of trying his hand as an amender of the Act. 

+ Ame*ndful, a. Obs. rare. [f. Amend + ; 

cf. wastc/nli] Much-amending, correcting; im¬ 
proving. 

1623 Fletcher Bloody Bro. hi. i. 437 Far fiyc such rigour 
your amendful hand. ibid. 111. i. 438 Your most ameudful 
and unmatched fortunes. 

Amending (nmciuliij), vld. sb. [T Amend + 

-1 no *.J The action of freeing from faults, correct¬ 
ing, reforming, repairing, making good ; amend¬ 
ment. (Xow mostly gcruiulial.) 

c 1315 Shorkham Ps. xxiii. 4 Thy discipline and thyn mnend- 
yng confortcd me. 134a Aycub. 180 After the ssrifte comb 
yno^bote, bet is ]«• amendinge. 1435 in 11 cal h Grocers' ( omp. 
<1869)417 Amcndyug of liannercs, and hire of liarges .. 
iiij lb. \)s. \\\d. :57a Asciiam Schotem. <Arb.) 28 H cede full 

amending of faultes. 1620 \‘i nni.r Via Recta v. 85 For 
amciuling of a dry constitution .. it is .. of singular efficacy. 
1622 Calms Stat. Sewers\i%?C 1 loT’hc repairingand amend¬ 
ing of bridges. 1656 Arti/. Beauty (\(Crx 214 Conccalings 
01 amcntliiigs of what is .. amiss. Mod. Pro\c your repent¬ 
ance by amending your life. 

Amending (amendiij', /pi. a- [f. Amend + 

• i.Nts-.J Correcting, reforming, improving. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govi. vii. < 1851 * 133 The unset I'd estate of 
a Church, while it lies under tbe amending hand. 1771 
1 'uKKi. Pirnvrs 0/ Juries Wks. X. 128 Blessed be t lit: amend- 
ing hand. 1873 Sikatmann O.E. Diit. l’rcf., Few lines in 
which the amending hand is not \isible. 

Amendment ^Uite iulmcin). Also 3 yameude- 
ment; a/bet. mendment. [a. Obr. amendement 
f. amender: see Amend and -mknt ] Thu action 
of amending, whether in process, or as completed. 
1 . Humoral of faults, collection, reformation. 

a. of human conduct, absoi. ~ self-reformation. 
1297 R. G1.01 c. 472 ;uf eni man in inausingc were ibioti^t, 

tS. siij'l'c emue to amendment. 1393 Lsngl. P. PL C. 0. ».•.• 
A sarmon he made In aniendemeni of ineyrcs. a 1450 A ut. 
de la four <>> Wilhoule amendement tlu-i be dampned, 
1557 N. 1 ’. tGenev.i Matt. iii. 8 \’ r fruites Iwloiigyng to 
atueiidciueiit of life. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. 11 ,1. ii. 114. I see 
a good amendment of life in thee : from Praying, to Pui-v-. 
taking. 1732 law .S\ rious ( all xxiii. ed. ?< 4^7 With* tut .my 
remorse ot mind, or true desire of amendment. 1839 J- H. 
Ni.tt.Mvs Par. Sen//. IV. vii. 111 Men commonly think .. that 
amendment is an expiation. 

b. of faults or errors in things, as a book, a law, etc. 
1599 Tmynnf A nimadv. 59 The former prime.. descttielhe 

aitlelidcmemc. 1759 Dii.viokiii l\pe 17 Mr. Pope pi> iiii^<<l 
to revise his poems .. finding great room for aim ndlin ill. 
1762 Gol.hs m. Beau Nadi 57 ‘Dtis amendincnl of the law 
Soon gave birtli to new evasions. 1843 Mil 1. Log /» L.ln'd. 
2 Has adopted the above delmilion with an amendment. 

c. Lair. Correction of error in a writ or proces-,. 

1607 CottKL Intrrpr. <tDj b, Amendment . a cori< r. 
ti<m of an errour committed in a l’ro< esse, and espied before 
judgement. 1768 I!i.ack>i<> si: C< mm. II I. .\x\. Ii. • Courts, 
where justice requires it, will allow of amendments. 1809 
Tomlins Law Diet. G ij b 2 The court gave leave to lilc .1 
right bill.. ’l liis was done as an amendment at common law. 
ri. The alteration of a bill bulorc Parliament, 
llcncc eoner. A clause, paragraph, or words pro¬ 
posed to be substituted for others, or to be inserted, 
111 a bill v lhc result of the adoption of which may 
even be to defeat the measure ; see Amend 4). 

1696 Luttrlll Brie/ Rel. 11857* IV. 149 The commons 
reason for disagreeing to the lords amendment. 171a Loud. 
Gay. inmmmdeciii/2 A Bill for the belter securing the Liberty 
of the Subject.. was agreed to with some Amendments. 
1825 T.JEm erson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1 . 48 This should be 
.. attempted only by way of amendment, whenever the bill 
should he brought on. 1883 Daily News 4 May 3 5 The 
House div ided on the amendment by Sir R. Cross, that the 
bill be read a second time on that day six months. 

o. Iii a Public .Vee/ing. A proposed alteration in 
the terms of a resolution submitted to a meeting 
for adoption ; extended to a resolution proposed 
instead of or in opposition to another; a countet- 
motion. 

1 During the period from 1840 to 1848, it was the practice in 
some parts of the country where the Chartists were strong, to 
move ‘The I“eonle'sCharter*asan‘amcndmcnlTocvcry reso¬ 
lution proposed in Public Meeting on any subject w hatever.) 

+ 2 . Repair, mending (of things damaged). Obs. 

1602 Ft LiiLCKE 2nd Pt. Par all. 52 The tenant may cut 
trees for the amendment of houses. 1682 Loud.Gaz. mdcclv/3 
|'l he Lnginc) has daily forced up great quantities of Water 
.. without the least error or amendment. 

3 . General ‘improvement’ of condition. 

2297 R. Glouc. 404 Non maner hope hii naddc, to amende- 
mem to come. 1393 Gower (. on/ 111 . 30 If there heaimnde- 
rnent To gladde with this wofull king. 1576 Lamraroi: 
Pcravtb. AVw/i 1826)261 A fair to be holdcn lor the amend¬ 
ment of the Towne. 1692 Ray Creation < J.) Her works are 
so perfect that there is no place for amendments. 1868 Res- 
kin Pol. Econ.Art Add. 186 1 f thepoiots that 1 vvant amended 
seem to you incapable of amendment, or not in need of 
amendment, say so. 

4. Improvement in health, recovery from illness. 
iu6 Tisdale Mark w. 26 |She]..felte none amendment 

[Wyclif, was no thing amendid] at all, But wexed worsse. 
x6oi Shaks. All's Well 1. i. 12 Count. What hope is there of 
his maiesties amendment? La/. He hath abandon'd his 
Thy sit ions. Madam. 1745 H. Wali*ole Lett, to H. Mann 
121 (1834) II. 22 His recovery is now at such a pause., it is 
in vain to expect much further amendment, 
t 5. Amends-making, reparation. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc 54 pat he for ys neueu wolde.. Do hey 
amendement, c 1386 Chaucer Rctrres T. 265 Syn I sal have 
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nan amendeincnt Agayn my los. c 1450 Merlin v. 79 Vcr 
the pees and the a-mendement to the lady lay in me. 

t o. 4 Improvement * of tbe soil; coner. that which 
improves the soil, manure. Obs. 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sow/e iv. x.(i483) 62 Vet sawe I neuer 
tree that wold nought saue hym seluen by moysture .. yf hit 
tnyght be and receyuen tylthe and amendement. 1668 Child 
Disc, Trade (ed. 4)241 If a man borrow five pounds, and be¬ 
stow it on an acre of ground, the amendment stands him in 
ten shillings the year. 1699 Evelyn Ace/aria (1729) 156 
Chalk, Lime, and other sweet Soil and Amendments. 

Amends (ame-ndz). Also 3-7 amendes, 4-5 
amendis, 5 amendys, (6 amense), 6 monds. 
[a. OFr. auiendcs pecuniary fine, penalties, pi. of 
amende reparation, f. amemter to Amend. The 
sing., common in Fr., is very rare in Eng., in which 
amends has been used as a collective sing, from the 
first, and is now always construed with sing, vb.] 

+ 1 . The moneys paid, or things given to make 
reparation for any injury or offence, = L. pa'me ; a 
fine. Obs. 

1340 Ayeub . 37 Bedcles, arid scruons, |>et sleleh he amende';, 
and wypdra^eih he rentes of hire ihordes. Ibid. 38 Kucadc 
lordes.. het bc-iila;ch he pourc men .. I)c amendes. a 1618 
Raleigh Ess.iJ.) Of the amends recovered, little or nothing 
returns to those that had suffered the wrong, but commonly 
all runs into the prince's coffers, 
f b. in sing. Obs. rare. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 127 We qnlia Is per.>ewer .. sail pay 
ane arnamlc arbitral! to the lyords. <1834 J. Hammer E. 
E/endi. in Southey Comm.-Pt. lik. Ser. it. 11849'451 The 
Pashaw fixed immediately an amend of fifty thousand piastres. 
2 . Reparation, retribution, restitution, compensa¬ 
tion, satisfaction, esp. in phr. To make amends. 

a. pi. in form, colled, in sense. 

<1314 Guy H'arjc. 156 'lake the amendes after the gill. 
1330 R. Bklnne Chron 291, I rede hon mak amendes of hat 
grelc mjsdcde. c 1450 Merlin v. 83 What amendes she re¬ 
quired for the doth of hir lorde. a 1553 Udall Royster D. 
iv. vii, Pee not at one with hir, upon any amendes. 1594 
Greene L00k. Glasse (1861)122 If I have wronged thee, seek 
thy mends at the law. 1611 Bible Lew v. 16 Ilee shall make 
amends for the harme that he hath done, a 1704 T. Brown 
Lett. Whs. 1730 1 . 183, I hope to make you amends the next 
post. 1768 Black stone Comm. III. 15 If tender of amends 
L made before any action is brought. 1783 Cow per Lett. 

1 Aug., But to make amends wc have many excellent ballads. 
1870 Bryant Horner Il.xix. 230 It dishonors not a king To 
make amends to one whom he nas wronged. 

b. pi. in form, distinctly sing, in use. (Cf. a mean <.) 

( 1449 Pecgck Rtpr. 1. xviii. 110 To make a sufficient 

amendis. 1614 Massinger Pari. Love in. iii, The ends I 
hope to reach shall make a large amends. 1650 Carl 
Monm. Man Guilty Kp. Ded., I have made an Amends by 
printing an Errata. 171a Addison Spett. No. 530 » r Very 
often make an honourable Amends. 1723 We Foe Col. Jack 
(1840) 15 The warmth of the glass-house tires above was a full 
amends for all the ashes .. wc rolled in below. 1821 Southey 
Corr V. 86, 1 looked forward to an honourable amends. 

t c. sing. See also Amende.) Ohs. rare. 

1489 C.\ xtox Eaytes of Amies 11. siii, 115 To make peas 
with hym and to make hym amende and restitucton. 1668 
Marvell Corr. 103 Wks. 1872-5 11 . 259 To make amend in 
lime for this miscarriage. 

f 3 . Means of obtaining satisfaction, or of amend¬ 
ing ; remedy. Ohs. rare. 

1606 Dekker in Knts.Coujnr. (18421 Pref. 15 Vfhis answers 
be .. bad, and like thee not, thou hast the amends in thine 
owne hands. 

f 4 . Improvement, betterment, amendment. Obs. 
1580 Lyly E uplines lArb.) 351 What I now giue you in 
thankes, 1 will then requite with amends. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. 103 If our Examiner's Performance in the last Section 
was very poor., we may expect an amends in this, 1709 
Strvpe Ann. Ref. 1 .1. xxvi. 314 This was like to the former 
with this amends, that, etc. 

+ b. Improvement in health, recovery. Obs. 

1596 Siiaks. Tam. Shrew Induct, ii. 99 Now Lord be 
thanked for my good amends. 1671 Milton Samson 9 But 
here I feel amends. 

5 . Comb, amends-making. 

1580 Hollvband Trcas. Fr. Tong., Desdommagcment , a 
repayring, an amends making. 1581 Marbeck Bk. Xotcs 
904 Satisfaction or amends making., to mine neighbour 
whoine 1 haue offended. 

t Ame’ndsful, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + -ful.] 
Making compensation ; giving satisfaction. 

1600 Chapman Hiatt m. 83 His amendsful words did Hec¬ 
tor highly please. 

Amene (atnfn), a.; also 6 amen, araeyne. 
[a.OFr.*<i#ww f ad.L .amcenum pleasant, conncclcd 
tvith a mare to love. (Godefroi has ihe adv. amene - 
went pleasanlly.) Not uncommon in 15th c.; after¬ 
wards only in Sc. writers, with whom it was a fa¬ 
vourite word; occasional in Eng. writers of present 
c.] Pleasant, agreeable. 

<-1400 Epiph. (Turnb. 184-p 125 To thi son be for (h)us 
amene. C1500 Lancelot 997 The morow blythfull and amen. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 347 The da wes fair, the wed- 
der richt and ameync. 1578 Ps. Ii. in Sc. Poems i6(h C. 11 . 
112 In hcuinly joy, fair and amene. r 1820 Fusf.li Led. Art 
xii.(i848) 550 Whatever is commodious, amene, or useful, 
depends in a great measure on the arts. 1863 R. Burton 
Aocoknta 1 .1 The amene delta of the lovely Niger. 

Amener, obs. form of Almoner. 
t Ame*nge, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref 1 + Mexc 
lo mix.] To mix, mingle. 

c 1440 in A rchxot. X XX. 357 Amenge it with gres of a swyne. 
a 1500 E.E.Misc.i 1855)74 Thenne amenge it with thyfyngere. 

Amenity (ame-niti). Also 5 -ite, 7 -itie, 7-8 


amoenity, amsenity. [?a. Fr. amende (in Cotgr. 
1611), or ])erh. direct ad. of its original L. amccnital¬ 
ent, f. a man-ns pleasant: see Amene and -m\] 

1 . The quality of being pleasant or agreeable : a. 
of places, their situation, aspect, climate, elc. 

1432-50 ir. II igden (1865) 1 . 77 That place hath also amenite. 
1611 Cokyat Crudities 448 For amenity of situation .. it 
doth farre excel all other cities. 1683 Brit. Spec. 17 The 
amoenity and Utility of its Seas, Rivers and Ponds. 1832 J. 
Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. 1 . 858 The fiar may also cul and 
sell timber, so as not to injure the amenity. 1846 Prescott 
P'erd. Is. 1 . ii. 120 The superior amenity of the climate, 

b. of persons, their habits, actions, etc. 

1815 Mar. Edgeworth Patron, xvii. 279 His manners 
wanted amenity, gaiety, and frankness. 1824 Dibdin Libr. 
Comp. 90 Who does not love the amenity of Erasmus? 1873 
Dixon Two Queens 1 . 1. vii. 46 In amenity of life, his Court 
had been a Moorish rather than a Gothic Court. 

+ 2 . Joyousness, exhilaration. Obs. rare. 

1627 Fkltham Resolves 11. Ixx. (1677) 307 'I he Amoenity 
and Floridness of the warm and spirited bloud. 

3 . coner. in//, fa. Pleasant places or scenes. (Cf. 
pfeasance.) Obs. 

1664 Evelyn Silva (1776) 604 Arboreous Amenities and 
plantations of woods. 1671 — Diary (1827) 11 . 354 The 
suburbs are large, the prospects sweete, with other amenities. 
1762 H. Walpole I’crtne's Anted. Paint. (1786) IV. 140 A 
country so profusely beautified with the aaiarnitics of nature. 

b. Pleasant ways or manners; pleasant pursuits, 
pleasures, delights, agreeable relations, civilities. 

1841 D’Israei.i i title) Amenities of authors, i860 Motley 
Xethcrf. fx8681 1 . v. 234 This interchange of dainties led the 
way to the amenities ofdiplomacy. 1866 Cortth. Mag. Aug. 157 
All the amenities of home life arc wanting. 1883 Scotsman 
12 May 9/7 Talking amenities with Sir Stafford Xorthcotc. 

II Amenorrhcea (aine nor/ a). Med. [mod.L. f. 
a priv, + ftrjv month + -poia flowing, f. fii-uv to 
flow. Cf. Fr. amcnorrhce .] Absence or suppres¬ 
sion of the menstrual discharge. 

1804 Edin. AY?\ 111 . 336 The women suffer much from 
amenorrhea. 1872 Thomas Dis. It om. 64 An inactive state 
of the ovaries which results in amenorrhcea. 

Amenorrhceal, a. Med. [f. prec. + -alL] Of 
I or pertaining to amenorrha*a. 

1 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Amenorrhceal Insanity. 

+ Ame'nous, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. aman-us 
pleasant ^see Amene) + -OUS.] Pleasant. 

1567 W. Salkrbury in E. Evans Spec. 160 In the amenous 
varictie of over reading and revolming many volumes. 

Ament (ament), [ad. L. A.ment-um.] 

+ 1 . ‘A thong, or string.’ Cockeram 1623. Obs. \ 

2 . /to/. = Amentum. 

1791 E. Darwin Hot.Card. 11.9 The scales in the anient in 
the Satir rosea, grow into leaves. 1874 CoUE.s Birds 0/ 
X.-li \ 208 A Thistle-bird swinging under the globular ament 
of a button-wood. 

Amentaceous (remenl^ jas), a. Bot. [f. L. 
Amentum +-aceous.] a. Of the nature of a cat¬ 
kin. b. Bearing catkins. 

c * 737 .Miller (J.) The pine tree hath amentaceous flowers 
orkatkins. 1852 T. Ross Humboldt's Trav. l.vi. 213 Among [ 
amentaceous plants, the willows, oaks, and birch-trees. 

Amental (aine-ntal a . 1 (and sb.) Bot. [f. L. 
ament-tun + -al.] Bearing catkins; epithet of one 
of Lindlcy’s alliances of Gymnogens. 

1847 Bindley /A*, ted. 21254 Amental Exogens. Ibid. 248 
Natural Orders of A mentals. 1866 Balfour in Trcas. Rot. 
140 The amental or catkin-bearing alliance of Lindley. 
Ame'ntal,fl. 2 nonee-wd. [f. Gr.dpriv.+M ental, 
intentionally analogous to a-theisdc .] Denying or 
dispensing with Ihe existence of mind or intelligence. 

1877 E. Conder Basis 0/Faith vii. 293 The strict parallel 
to the atheistic theory of creation would be an amental 
theory of any art,—say painting; showing how the art and 
its products were evolved by slow historic gradations from 
the scratches made by passing boulders on the rocks .. with¬ 
out any intervention of human intellect. 

Amentiferous (wmenti feros), a. Bot. [f. L. 
Amk.nt-um + -(i)ferous.] Bearing catkins. 

1854 Bai.i our Class-Id'. 1087 Plants having catkins are 
Amentiferous. 1870 Bentley Bot. 192 All plants with this 
kind of inflorescence are called amentaceous or amentiferous. 

^ Amentiform (aincntifpjm), a. Bot. [f.as prec. 

+ -(i)form.] Catkin-shaped.. 

1869 Oliver Less. Bop 239 Common Birch..n deciduous 
tree, with .. aincntiforin inflorescence. 

H Amentum (amentum). Bot. TI. -a. [ L. ament¬ 
um a thong or strap. Cf. Amf.nt.] A catkin. 

1770 Milne Bot. Dtd. Aiij, Scales forming an amentum 
or catkin. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, iv. 77 Their 
|cedars'] fruit consists of an amentum, the pericarps of which 
.. are imbricated woody scales. 

tAme’nty. Obs. [ad. L. amentia madness, f. 
ament-cm mad, f. a away from + men Bern mind. 
Now used in Path, in L. form.] Madness. 

1623 Cockeram, Amende led. 1626 ament A, madnessc. 
1650 Cwmii.viqx Paradoses 76 An Amentyorshort alienation 
of the reason. 1879 Maudsley Pathol. Mind vi L 32 7A men tia 
is .. used to denote idiocy, or the privation of mind occa¬ 
sioned by causes that have acted before or soon after birth. 

+ Amennse, v. Obs .; also 5 amenusy, *uyse, 
admenuse. [a. AFr. amcnusc-r , OFr. amenuisier, 
f. a to + metntisicr to lessen, cogn. w. Pr. men mar, 

It. minuzzare late L. *minrilit 7 rc, f. minul-tts 
lessened, Minute. Spelt in 15th c. with ad- after L., 
and ultimately refashioned as amgnysh, Aminisil] 


1 . Irans. To make less, lessen, diminish. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1.19 He amcnusij> ]?e seerc of hys 
conscience, c 1386 — Pcrs. T. 285 The dcae .. amenuseth 
the lone that men sholde han to god. 1417 in E. E. H ills 
(1882) 24 Voile power to chaunge his testament, oj>er to mak 
hit more, o)>er to amenusy hit. 1554 Philpot Exam. «$■ Writ. 
(1842) 424 Which amenusing the majesty of Christ did dimin¬ 
ish therewithal the .. mercy of our salvation. 

2. intr. (through refl.) 

c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. § 21 Thanne amenuseth his cold- 
ncsse. 1447 Bokenham Lyvys 0/Seyntys 262 And ych daye 
vt began to amenuse. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xxviL 120 The 
haylle. .cometh doun brekyngandamenuysyng in thefallyng. 

t Amenusing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + -ingT] 
Lessening, diminishing. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. 46 A voys al hool, j>at is to seyn, 
wij>oute amenusynge. 1413 Lyix;. Pylgr. Strade tv.xxxviii. 
63 Long tvme withouten admenusynge. c 1465 Eng. Chron. 
103 Any thyng that may be or sowne .. to hurte or amen- 
usyng of hys regne or dygnyte royalle. 

Amer, obs. form of Lmber. 

Amer e, variant of Amar, v. Obs., to mar. 
Ameral, -aunt, -el, obs. forms of Admiral. 
Ameraud, obs. form of Emerald, Emerod. 
Amerce (a m ^' JS )» v -; 4-5 amercy, 5 -sy, 

3-6 amercie, 6 amearse, 8 ammeree. 
amercy , a. A Kr. amerci-cr (not in continental Fr.), 
f. a to, al + mcrei L. mereedem , which passed 
through the senses of * wages, remuneration, a gift 
in recompense, a gift generally, a gift offered 
gratuitously (already in Gregory the Great), a 
present, a favour, grace, Mercy/ From tbe phr. 
estre a mcrei lo be at ihe mercy of any one, was 
formed estre amercie\ at first always passive (as in 
Magna Carta), and ihen the active amereier (in 
Britton c 1292). Britton has estre en nostre mcrei 
synonymous with estre a mere it. 1 To be amerced 5 
was lluis orig. to be at the mercy of any one as to 
amount of fine, to 4 come in his will,* be fined at 
his pleasure ; hence the active 'to amerce/ to fine 
arbitrarily or according to one’s own estimate. The 
-y was lost thtough being viewed as inflexional, 
or through phonetic identity of amereied, -id, -ed. 

1215 Magna Carta xiv, Liber homo non amercictur pro 
paruo delicto nisi secundum modum delicti, et pro magno 
delicto amcrcietur secundum magnitudinem delicti, saluo 
conleneinento suo. P'rench version: Frans horn ne sell 
amerciez pour petit forfet, fors solon la maniere del forfait, 
et pour le grant forfait soil amcrciez solonc la grandesce del 
forfait sauf son contenement. c 129a Britton i. vii, A chescun 
murdre soit 1c hundred, ou le murdre sera trov6 fet, en nostre 
merci; et si le fet serra trove en deus hnndrea, si soini am- 
bidcus amerciez. (Let the hundred where the murder shall 
have been done be ‘ amereied' |tn our mercy]; and if the 
deed shall be found to have been done in two hundreds, let 
them both be ‘ amereied. Ibid. 1. iii. 7 Qe nul ne soit si 
hardi de amereier nul homme. 1 

1 . trans. To punish by an arbitrary' fine ; to fine, 
mulct (a person), a. Of legal fines. 

c 1375 Wyclif Antecrist 143 To amercy |?e cely puple 
wij>outen any mercy. 1377 Langl. I\ PI. B. vi. 40 powgh 
50 mowe amercy hem 'late mercy be taxoure. 1444 Easton 
Lett. 42 1 . 55, I should be amereied in the Kyngges Courte. 
c 1469 Earl of Oxford ibid. 597 II. 337 Shall at the said 
court be amersid. 1523 Fitzherb. Huso. § 148 To be amerced 
in y* courte or dies to make hym amendes or bothe. 1666 
Fuller Hist. Camb. 84 The University have power to 
punish and amerce all forcstallers, regraters, &c. 1768 

Blackstone Comm . I. 179 For this offence the borough was 
amerced. 1863 Cox Inst. Eng. Govt. 11. x. 533 Liable to be 
amerced to the Crown, or fined for his delay of justice. 

b .fig. and loosely , To exact something from, make 
exactions on ; to punish. 

c 1570 Tiiyknk Pride «$- Ltnvt\ 60 The vintener amercing 
them so deepe, Thai . . Their wife and children oft for 
hunger weepe. 1652 Evelyn Diary (1827) IV. 4 For which 
presumption if you think fit to amerce me. 1821 Byron 
Cain in. 1, Thou shah be amerced for sins unknown. 

2. With the penalty or amount expressed ; a. as 
a second object (obj. of value): To fine so much. 

1500 Arnold Citron. (181 it i That the Sherefs be^ not 
amercy ed ouer xx pond. 1632 G. Herbert Hum Hi tie iv. in 
Temple 62 They .. amerc’d /hem, double gifts to bring ai 
the next Session-day. 1725 Bailey tr. Erasm. Colloq. 317 
I II be content to be amerc’d a Supper. 176a Hume Hist. 
Eng. (1806) 1 Y. Ixv. 779 The person, in whose house the 
conventicle met, was amerced a like sum. 

b. introduced by in {at obs.): To fine in. 

1611 Bible Dent. xxii. 19 They shall amearse him [Wyclif, 
Genev. condemne] in an hundred shekels of stlucr. 1648 
Trvnnr Plea for Lords 8 The Barony .. shall be amerced 
at an hundred markes. 1783 Martyn Geog. Mag. II. 240 
He ammerced the inhabitants in the sum of twelve hundred 
thousand crowns. 1817 Scott Rob ^<^(1855) 190 He would 
amerce him in half his wages. 

c. introduced by with {by rare) : To punish with. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. Jut. 111. i. 195 lie Amerce you with so 

strong a fine. 1594 Sh:sser Sonnet Ixx, Shall be by him 
amearst with penance dew. 1648 Milton Tenure of Kings 
(1650)55 Amerce him with the loss ofliis Kingdom. 1850 
BLACKtE fEschylns II. in, I shall be Amerced with bitter 
loss. 1855 Milman Lai. Chr. (1864) Y\ tx. iv. 248 Any clerk 
.. is to be amerced by the loss of his benefices and his order, 

d. introduced by of: To mulct, deprive of. 

1667 Milton P. L. i. 604 Millions of spirits for his fault 
amerced Of Heaven. 1791 Cower Iliad xvi. 68 Amerce 
me of my well-earn'd recompense. 1844 Ld. Cockourn Jml. 

11 .61 Su Andrews, though amerced. .of its ancient greatness, 

Amerciable (amDusiab’l), a.\ also yameree* 
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able. [a. AFr. amerciable, f. amcrcicr, see prec.] 
Liable to be amerced. 

i6xi Cotgr., Amendable, amerccable, fineablc. 16*2 Callis 
Stat. Sewers (1647) 132 Fine in cases Fineable.and Amerce 
in cases Amerciable. Ibid. 138 If the same by his neglect 
be left undone . . he is therefore amerccable. 1678 Hale 
/list. Plac. Coron. (1736) II. 73 The hundred is amerccable 
for the escape. 1865 Nichols Britton I. 188 He shall be 
amerciable. 

Amercement (amrjsment). Also 5 amerci- 
ment, amercyment. [a. AFr. amcrcimenl, n. of 
action f. amercicr ; see Amerce. Often aphet. in 
16th c. to Merciment, and in 15th varied with 
Amerciament after med.L.] 

1 . The infliction of a penalty left to the * mercy ’ 
of the inflicter; hence the imposition of an ar¬ 
bitrary mulct or fine (originally lighter in amount 
than fines fixed for specific offences). 

1513 More Rich. Ill (1557)62/1 Amercements turned into 
fines, fines into ransomes. 1522 Fitzherb. Sun*. xv. <1539) 
33 Most commonly by fynes and mercimentes. 1641 Milton 
Ch. Govt. n. 10.(1851) 159 [The church] wanting the beggarly 
help of halings and amercements in the use of her powerful 
Keies. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 275 Liable to an 
amercement from the crown for raising a false accusation. 
1849 Grote Greece V. 11. xliii. 299 The defeat, the humilia* 
tion, and the amercement of the Carthaginians. 

2. The mulct or fine so inflicted. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. 678 Eek they taken of hire bonde 
men amercimentj [v. r. amercyment}, -ccmentis, -cement}, 
•sementes, -cymenies, -ciamenll whiche myghten moorc 
resonably hen cleped extorcions than amcreiment3 [mercy- 
mentt, -mentes]. 1483 Pin nipt on Corr. 43 Yt is necessary 
to aske, distreyne, and levic the sayd amcrcintents. 1580 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong-., Amende, an amercement, a 
fine. 1591 Percivall Span. Did., Malta, an amercement. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 20 Amercement, most properly is a 
penalty assessed, by the Peeres or equals of the party amerced, 
for an offence done. 1757 UvKK'EAbrhfgtn. Eng. Hist. Wks. 
X. 397 The fines and amercements were another branch [of 
the king’s revenue, a. o. 1070]. 1855 Singleton Virgil 1.284 
Nor is T alone the Teucrians that pay Amercements with 
their blood. 

b .fig. 

1839 Bailey Festus xix. (1848) 208 Earth Was its amerce¬ 
ment made, its prison flesh. 

+ 3 . Penal deprivation of anything. Ohs. 

*659 Milton Civ. Power NVks. 1851, 316 The amercement 
or their whole virilitie. 

Amerciament (am.TJsiament). Also 5-6 
amercyament. [Refashioned from prec., after 
med.L. amerciament-tan, f. amere id re : see Amer¬ 
ciate. More freq. than amercement as tcchn. term.] 

1. = Amercement 1. 

>543 Grafton Contn. Harding's Chron. 508 Euery thyng 
washaunsed above the measure ; amercyamcnies turned into 
fines, fines into raunsomes. c 1550 Sir J. Balfoc r Practices 
(1754) 18 Gif ony of thame cumis not, he sail be in the Kingi> 
amerciament. 1576 Lamraroe Perainb. Kent 11826) 202 The 
amerciament of bloudshead. 1607 Covvf.l Interpr. (1637* 
Dj b, Amerciament . .signifielh the pecuniarie punishment of 
an offendor against the King or other Lord in his Court. 1714 
Scroggs Conrts-Lect (t. d. 3) 119 He was amerced, and by 
the Amerciament affeered to 10 s. 1776 Customs 0/ Epworth 
in Stonehouse Axholme (1839) >4? All amerciaments made 
to be the usual and customary amerciaments, i860 Forster 
Grand Remonstr. 22 That such amerciaments .. should be 
imposed by the oath of the good men of the neighbourhood. 

2. = Amercement 2 . 

c 1425 Chaucer Pers. T. (Lansd. MS.) 678 Elies lake 
of her bondemen amerciament. *473 4 Act 12 p -13 Ediv. 1 V 
in Ox/, ff Cantb. Enactmis. 9 Fynes, amerciamentes and 
other profiles. 1514 Fitzherb. Just. Peas (1538) 83 The 
parsons that shal be gatherers of the sayde amerciamentes. 
1605 Play o/Stucley (18781 183 Thercs your amerciaments. 
And give Jack Dudley this from me to pay his fees. 1783 
Martyn Ceog. Mag II. 400 lie collects all public fines, 
distresses, and amerciaments. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. 
Pol. Thames xl 311 The emoluments . . arise chiefly from 
fines and amerciaments. 

f Ame'rciate, v. Ohs. rare. [f. med.L. amerda¬ 
re, -al-ttm, f. AFr. amercier to Amerce.] = Amerce. 

1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 345 Patrick Murray . . 
was amerciated for bis non-appearance to underly the law. 

Amercing (&m 3 *jsii)), vbl. sb. [f. Amehce + 
-ing 1 .] The action of punishing by fine ; fining, 
mulcting. (Now chiefly gerundial.) 

1580 Hollyband 7V. Fr. Tong., Condemnation d'amende, 
an amercing or putting to fine. 1611 Cotcr., Mu It at ion , a 
fining, amercing, punishing by the purse. Mod. The right 
of amercing for offences. 

t Ame*re, a. or adv. Obs. rare — l . [a. Fr. amere 
L. arnar-us bitter.] Bitter, bitterly. 
c 1300 K. Alis. 4427 With sweord ryden he dud amere, In 
this strong fyghtyng cas, He mette with Dalmadas. 

Amere, variant of Avar v. Obs., to mar. 
Amergent, obs. variant of Emergent. 
t Ame*ricall, a. Obs. rare~'.= American. 

1651 N. Biggs New Disficns. r 124 The New-found-land 
of Americall or Prestcr-John humours. 

American (ame'rikan), a. and sb. A. adj. 
1 . Belonging to the continent of America. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. iii. (1641) 25/1 Under the 
Empire of the Ocean, Atlanlike, Indian, and American. 
1633 Herbert Temple , Ch. Mil. 235 Religion stands on tip¬ 
toe in our land, Readie to pass to the American strand. 1773 
Barrington in Phil. Trans. LX1II. 285,1 have happened., to 
hear the American mocking-hird. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 
320 The singular congruity in structure between all the 
American languages, from the northern to the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the continent. 


2. a. Belonging to the British colonies in North 
America {obs.). b. Belonging to the United States. 

1647 \V t aro Simple Cob. 24 Divers make it an Article of 
our American Creed. 1775 Johnson {title) Taxation no 
Tyranny, an Answer to the Resolutions and Address of the 
American Congress. 1883 Daily News 14 May 5/8 The 
plain evening dress which bespeaks the American Si inisler 
everywhere. 

B. sb. 

1 . An aborigine of the American continent; now 
called an 'American Indian.’ 

1578 G. Best Frobishers / 'oy. < 1867) 284 The Americans 
.. which dwell under the equinoctial! line. 1632 Massinger 
City Madam til. iii, Worse Than ignorant Americans. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 56 ? i The Americans believe that all 
creatures have souls. 1777 Robertson A mer. 11.417 Amaz¬ 
ing accounts are given of the persevering speed of the 
Americans. 

2. A native of America of European descent; 
esp. a citizen of the United States. 

1765 Gale in Phil. Trans. LV. 198 Paying quit-rents to 
monopolizers oflarge tracts of land, is not well relished by 
Americans, 1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 13 That the 
Americans are able to bear taxation is indubitable. 1809 
Kendall Trav. II. Iviii. 286 The Americans, that is the 
subjects of the United States. 1882 Howells in Cent. Mac;. 
Nov. 26 We Americans are terribly in earnest about making 
ourselves. 

3 . A ship belonging to America. 

1817 Soui hey in (V Rev. XY11. 2 He had sailed in an 
American to Manilla. 

Americanism (fime-rikani dm), [f. prcc. + 
-ism.] 

1 . Attachment to, or political sympathy with, the 
United .States. 

1808 1 \ Jtt person Writ. <i3}o> IV. 114, l knew your 
Americanism too well. 1853 .Marv Howitt tr. Hrenters 
Homes N. World I. 160 What constitutes noble republican¬ 
ism and Americanism. 1861 H. Kingsley Raven shoe xlii, 
The leaven of Americanism and European Radicalism. 

2 . Any thing peculiar to, or characteristic of, the 

United States. j 

1833 Edin. Rev. LV11.451 T he existence of some peculiar 
Americanism of character, and even language. 1870 Emek- . 
son Soc. <y Sol. ii. 232,1 hale this shallow Americanism which j 
hopes to get rich by credit. 

3 . esp. A word or phrase peculiar to, or extending 
from, the United States; [the common, and npp. 
earliest, use of the word in Great Britain.) 

a 1794 Witherspoon Whs. 1802 IV. 460 The first class I 
call Americanisms, by which I understand an use of phrases 
or terms, or a construction of sentences, even among per¬ 
sons of rank and education, different from the use of the 
same terms or phrases, or the construction of similar sen¬ 
tences, in Great Britain. 1826 Miss Mjteord Our Village 
Ser. 11. <1863) 352 Society has been progressing (if 1 may 
borrow that expressive Americanism> at n \ery rapid rate. 
1833 Gen. 1\ Thompson Exert. 1842) 111. 470 T here are 
many Americanisms which in the course of time will work 
their way into the language of England. 

Americanist. [f-as prec. + *isT.] One who 
makes a special study of subjects pertaining to 
America, as its geology, natural history, ethnology, 
antiquities, history, or resources. 

1881 Athcnxnm 3 Sept. 311/2 The Congress of Americanists 
. . is to open at Madrid on the 25th of this month 

Americanization (amerikan t aiz^i’Jan). [f. 
next + -ATiox.] The process of Americanizing. 

i860 Times 12 Apr. 8/2 This Americanization is represented 
to us as the greatest of calamities. 1882 Pall Mall G. 23 Nov. 

1 The partial Americanization of English journalism. 

Americanize (ame'rikanahz), z\ [f. Ameri¬ 
can a. + - 17 .E.] 

1 . strictly, To make American ; to naturalize as 
an American, esp. as a citizen of the United Stales. 

1816 Pickering Voc., Americanize , to render American. 
i8sg in Worcester. 

2 . loosely, To make American in character ; to 
assimilate to the customs or institutions of the 
United States. (Chiefly a term of English party 
politics, intended to be opprobrious.) 

1830 Gentl. Mag. Mar. 238 They take upon themscjves to 
scout learning . . Americanize episcopacy and the liturgy. 
1858 (27 Oci.) Bright Sp. 289 They, say we must not on any 
account ‘ Americanize * our institutions. 

3 . intr. To become American in character, etc. 

1875 Howells Foregone Concl. 77 He w as Americanizing in 

that good lady’s hands as fast as she could transform him. 
1882 — in Longtn. Mag. I.42 They have Americanised in such 
degree that it is hard to know some of them from ourselves. 

4 . intr. To use Americanisms in language. 

i8 39 Q' Dnu Oct. 311 The second example will satisfy Mr. 
Murray that Hood Americanizes not. 

Americanized,///- a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1 . Made American ; naturalized in America, esp. 
in the United States. 

1864 Miss Vonge TWVt/Il.xvL. 315 ‘And he is quite Ameri¬ 
canized?’ asked Leonard. 1866 Sped. \ Dec 1325 Arresting 
Americanized Irishmen, among others a Head Centre. 

2. Made like the American; assimilated to the 
character of the United States. 

1879 M. Arnold Dentocr. in Mixed Essays 23 To prevent 
the English people from becoming, with the growth of de¬ 
mocracy, Americanised. 

Ame’rico-, combining form of America, as in 
Americo-mania, a craze for what is American. 

1798 W. Taylor in Month. Rev.JCXN I. 527 Their Americo- 
mania he seems to consider as a criminal heresy. 1882 World 


xi Jan., Americomania has reached a point when a writer 
is gravely taken to task .. for calling Transatlantic meesses 

* eccentric.’ 

Amerous, obs. variant of A Honors. 
Amerveille, -aille, var. Amarvkl v. Obs. 
Ames ace, obs. form of Ambs-ace. 
t Ame’se, v. Obs. [a. OFr. amesir, amaisir, 
also amaisier, amaiser, to calm, pacify, appease 
med.L. *admiti-Jre, f. ad to + mlfi-s mild.] To 
appease, calm, render mild ; to moderate, pacify. 

>375 Barboer Bruce xvi. 134 I’>ot othyr lords that war 
hyin by Amcyssyt the King, c 1400 Destr. Troy xxxu. 
12842 Ames you of malice, c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. v. iii. 49 
Til aincse all were and stryfe. c 1460 Town,-ley Myst. 194 
Sir, ainese you. 1529 Lyndksay Com/t. 42 The fir:>t men 
wer displesit. BotTie thame prudentlie arnesit. 

t Ame’sing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prcc. + -inc. L] 
Mildness, moderation. 

c 1325 E. E. Allit.P. C.400 In his. niyldc amesyng he mercy 
may fyiulc. 

Amesnable, obs. form of Amenable. 

Araess, obs. form of Amice. 

Amesure, earlier form of Admeasure. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour x\iii. 25 Here is a good ensaumple 
to amesure in this matere holhe herte and thought. 

Ametabola sb.pl. /ool. [prop. 

mod.L. adj. pi. ncut. v sc. insecta), a. Gr. anerh- 
@0\a pi. ncut. of u/< 6 to/ 3 oAos, f. d priv. + /zcrajSoAm- 
changeable.] A sub-class of Insects, consisting of 
those such as the Lice and Spring-tails, which 
do not undergo metamorphosis. 

1870 Nicholson /Cool. (1880*341 Insects are divided into 
sections, called respectively Ametabola, Hemimetabola, and 
Holomefabola. 

Ametabolian (amed&bewlian), a. and sb. /.ool. 
[f. prec. + -ian : cf . agamian/] A. adj. Belonging 
to the Ametabola. B. sb. An insect of this sub-class. 

1835 Kirrv Habits <y hist. An. It. xiv. >8 Dr. Leach di¬ 
vides Insects into Anidabolians and Mctaboliaus. 1875 
Blake Toed. 243 Pkccious ami ametabolian. 

Ametabolic (amc talylik , a. /.ool. [f. as prec. 
-s-ie.] Not undergoing metamorphosis. 

1870 Nicholson Advd, /.ool. 162 T he insects arc said to he 

* Ametabolic,' because they pass through no metamorphosis. 

Ametabolous (a»i/tie*bfflos‘, a. /ool. [f. as 
prec. + -ot's.] ^ prec. 

1870 Rollesion A aim. Life xx xiv. 705 The fresh-water 
congeners of marine species which go through metamor¬ 
phoses, are very frequently ametabolous in the sub-kingdoms 
ofMollusca. 1877 Huxley Ana/, lire. An. \ii. 424 Of ameta- 
IkjIous insects, there are some with masticatory, others with 
suctorial mouths. 

Ametallous 'ame’tal.V), a. Chan. [f. Gr. d 
priv. f fihaKK-nu mine (taken in sense of L. metal/- 
urn metal) + -or*.] Not of the nature of a metal, 
non-inetallic. 

1879 * n Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Anietho dical, a. Obs~ n [f. A- prej. 144- 
Mkthoiuc.u. now replaced by Unmethodical).] 
‘Out of metbod, without method, irregular.’ J. 

1721 in Bailey. Also in mod. Diets, 
t Ametlio’dically, adv. Obs. rare- ’. ff. prec. 
-r -i.Y^.] ithout method ; unmethodically. 

1631 WhimsiesS 6 In a tempest you shall hearc him pray, 
but so amelhodically, as it argues that lice is seldome vers'd 
in that practice. 

t Ame tliodist. Obs. rare- '■ [ f - A-//-,/. 14 
+ MkthodLst.] One who follows no method; 
‘ a physician who docs not practise by theory, a 
quack.’ Todd. 

1654 Whitlock Mann. Engl. 89 <T.» It cannot lie lookt for. 
that these empirical! amcthodists should understand the 
order of art, or the art of order. 

Amethyst (armfjast). Forms: 3 ametist, 4 
ame-, amatistus, 4-6 amatyst^e, 5 ametiste, 

5- 7 amatist, 6 amitist, amates, 6-7 nmatite.s, 

6- 8amethist, 7araeethist, 7-amethyst, (4amaf- 
fised). [a. OFr. ametiste , amalisfe, ad. L. ame¬ 
thyst-us, a. Gr.d^c 0 uoT-os, prop.adj. ‘not drunken ’ 
(f. d priv. + *niO\HJTos, verbal adjective f. fxcQv- 
oK-uv to intoxicate, f. ulOv wine), applied subst. to 
this stone (as also to a herb), from a notion that 
it was a preventive of intoxication. In end of 
16th c. the word began to be refashioned after the 
Latin, though the earlier amatist was still usual in 
early part of 17th.] 

1 . A precious stone of a clear purple or bluish 
violet colour, of different degrees of intensity, con¬ 
sisting of quartz or rock-crystal coloured by man¬ 
ganese, or, according to Ilcintz, by a compound of 
iron and soda. 

c 1290 Cokaygne in E. E.P. (1862) 158 Ametist and criso* 
lite. C1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1015 pe amatyst purpre with 
ynde blente. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. ix. (1495) 
557 Amatistus is purpre red in colour medelyd wyth colour 
of uyolelte. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. in Ashm. 1652 v. 65 
The Amatist follow-eth the Ruby in dignity. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 560 Rubeis reid . . amates that courtlie war 
and eleir. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 11.(1654) 141 The bloodic 
shafts of Cupids war, With amatists they headed are. 1596 
Lodge Marg. 0/ A mer. 79 The ainethist staieth drunken- 
nesse. 1611 Bible Rei*. xxi. 20 The twelfth an Amethyst 
l Wyclif, ametistus; Tin dale, Genov, amatist; Rhem. ame- 
thystej. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xv. 241 The rich Ruby, 
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Pearle, and Amatist. 17*7 Thompson Summer 151 The 
purple streaming Amethyst is thine. 1874 Westropp Prec. 
Stones 41 The finest amethysts are brought from India, 
Persia, Ceylon, Brazil, and Siberia. 

Oriental Amethyst: a rare violet or amethyst* 
coloured variety of Corundum or Sapphire. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. t Oriental Amethysts are 
found in Calecut and Bisnagar. 1874 Westropp Prec. Stones 
16 The violet variety of" corundum is termed the oriental 
amethyst. It may be distinguished from the ordinary ame- 
thyst by its superior brilliancy. 

1818 Keats Endynt. 1.27 Western cloudiness, that takes The 
semblance of gold rocks. .palaces And towers of amethyst. 
c 1875 Loncf. Palingen. i, The rolling meadows of amethyst. 

3 . Her. The colour of the amethyst, purple violet. 

1572 Bossewkll Armorie 105 He bearcth on a wreathe 

‘Topaze * and ‘Saphiere’ an Alcian, volant, of the 4 Amatist' 
mixte with ‘ Pearle.’ 1725 Braoley Fan/. Did., A met hist, 
a Term in Heraldry, signifying the Purple Colour in the 
Coat of a Nobleman. 

4 . atlrib. quasi*<7<#.; = Amethystine 2. 

1601 Holland Pliny ix. xxxviii. (1634* 259 Rich Amethyst 
or purple violet colour. 1791 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing 
1 . Introd. 1 r The amethyst purple had the colour of the 
stone so called. 1879 E. Clkkke in Cornh. Mag. June 724 
The savage sculpture of their stony ribs accentuated by 
ameihy«.t shadow. 

Amethystine (wm/Ju-stin), a .; also 7 -istine, 
8 -estyne. [ad. 1,. amethyst in us , a. Gr. djMOvoTii-os, 
f. d/i€0t><7T-os: see prec. and -ine.] 

1 . Containing, or composed of, amethyst. 

1670 E. Brown in Phil. Trans. X. 1197 Amethysts or Ame¬ 
thystine mixtures in the clefts of the Rocks. 1695 Wood¬ 
ward Sat. Hist. Earth tv. {1723* 244 Gold grains, Amethis- 
tine Pebles, Amber. 1877 Jevvitt Halfhrs. Eng. Antiq. 
206 Beads of amethystine quartz. 

2 . Atnelhyst-coloured ; violet-purple. 

1671 J. Webstlr Metallogr. xv. 211 Most elegant Ame¬ 
thystine flowers. 1772 Pennant Tours in Scott. <17741 218 
Crystalline kernels, of an amethestyne color. 1834 Disraeli 

Epicl- j. i. 3 Bright beings like the morn, With ame¬ 
thystine wings. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, i. 2 The 
Pleiades., quivering with radiance in the amethystine ether. 

I! Ametropia (ttmArJ^pia). Path. [inod.L., f. 
Gr. afMTpos irregular (f. d priv. + pirpov measure) 
+ dty, d?7r*a, eye + -ia abst. ending.] Any abnormal 
condition of ihe refraction of the eye. 

1875 Walton Dis. Eye 617 Such deviation is sometimes 
called ametropia. 

Ametropic 'a?m/trrpik), a. Path. [f. prec. 
+ -1C.] Pertaining to ametropia; with defective 
refraction. 

1878 Bryant Tract. Sure. !• 300 The ametropic eye differs 
from the emmetropic in two oppoMte directions. 

Ametrous amrtras), a. Path. [f. Gr. u priv. 
4- pTjTpa womb •+■ -ot’s.] Having no uterus. 

1879 in SyJ. Soc. Lex. 

t A'metry. Ohs. rare~ y . [ad. Gr. dpurpia im¬ 
moderation, f. u priv. 4- pirpov measure 4- -ia abst. 
ending.] Immoderation; excess. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 E j b, Amctrie, that is 
to saye . . vncompetence and immoderacyon. 

I! Ameuble, v. Ohs. [a. Fr. ameubl-ir to render 
movable, f. a to 4- mcubic L. mohU-cm movable.] 
To stir up, loosen (soil). 

1725 Bradley Pam. Diet., Ameubling, Amettblirm French, 
a Term peculiar to that language, concerning the Culture 
of the Earth, which is grown hard . . As we may say, to 
amcuble that Surface; i.e. to render it moveable. 

Ameve, variant of Amove v. Obs. t to move, 
t Ami, amy(e. Obs. Also/t*w. ameye. [a. 
OFr. a my, ami L. amic-us friend, and amie L. 
arnica female friend.] A friend, a lover. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20193 Quat es ti name J>ou suet ami \v. r. 
amy]. c 1300 K. Alis. 520 Scheo saide heo was ameye To 
Ammon the god of pleye. Ibid. 1834 He scholde come as 
amyc. c 1330 Artk. Merl.^yyj Arthour and Ban, and 
Kohort, his amis. 

Amiability G Ti miabi ltti). [f. next: see -bilitv. 
App. a mod. Eng. formation, though the cognate 
amiabletc common in OFr. was still in use in beg. 
of 1 ;lh c. See also Amability.] 

1 . The quality of being amiable (in the modern 
sense); amiablcness. 

1807 Edin. Rev. X. 439 It is quite painful to look at such 
terms as womanised, amiability. 1817 Ticknor Life I. in 
Which in France is called amiability hut which everywhere 
else would be called flattery. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick. xiv. 
(C. D. ed.) 104 They were delighted with his amiability. 

2 . Lovableness (better expressed by Amability). 

1869 GouLaouRN Purs. Holiness vil 62 The amiability of 
God consists in his moral perfections. 

Amiable (r»*miab*l) f a. Forms: 4 amiabul, 
4-6 amyable, 5 aimiable, ameabill, 5-6 amya- 
bil(l, 6-amiable, [a. OFr. amiable L. amica- 
bil-em friendly, f. amic-us a friend; afterwards 
confused with OFr. amabU (mod. aiviable') L. 
amabilem lovable, f. amare to love: see Amicable 
and -ble. Occas. compared -er, -esli] 

+ 1 . ( = Fr. amiable, L. amicabil-eml) a. Of per¬ 
sons : Friendly, amicable ; kind (in action). Obs. 

r 1350 Will. Palertte 586 pat amiabul maide alisaundrine 
a hi3t. c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. 61 Amyable fortune with hir 
flaterynges draweth mys wandrjmge men fro the souereync 
good, e 1400 Beryn 1657 He made hym chere, semeyng 
amyabill. 1491 Caxton Vitas Fair, 1. xix. (1495) 22 a/i One 


namyd Phylemon whyche was moche amyable and debonayr 
to the pepfe. 

b. Friendly, kindly disposed, favourably inclined 
{to a thing). ? Only in U. S. 

1875 Howells Foregone Conet. 72 That foreign eccentricity 
to which their nation is so amiable. 

c. Of words, conduct, etc.: Friendly, kindly. 
(Now almost restricted to temper , mood, and so 
passing into 3.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Melibcns 10 With amyable wordes hire to 
recomforte. 1443 Pol. Poems II. 210 Froward chcerys, pees 
makith amyable. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 11. ii. 243 Lay an 
amiable siege to the honesty of this Ford's wife. 1712 
Addison Sped. No. 459 P12 Giving us more amiable Ideas 
or the Supreme Being. C1746 Hervey Medit. 4 CVw/.<r8i8) 
87 In vain we strive to behold the features of amiable na- 
ture. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 602 The rebels . . pro¬ 
ceeded to Wells, and arrived there in no amiable temper, 
fd. Amiable numbers: sec Amicable 3 b. 

+ 2 . (s=Fr. aimable, L. amabilem.) Worthy to be 
loved, lovable, lovely, a. of persons. Obs. (exc. 
as restricted in 3.) 

I 535 Coverdale Jud. x. 4 She was exceadinge amyable 
and welfauoured in all mens eyes. 1604 Shaks. Oth. m. iv. 

| 59 While she kept it, 'T would make her Amiable, and sub¬ 
due my Father, a 1656 Bp. Hall htvis. World u. vi. The 
infinitely amiable and glorious Deity. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 162 .» 4 We .. are amiable or odious in the Eyes of our 
great Judge. 1788 New Loud. Mag. 572 Not more amiable 
for the beauty of her person than the accomplishments of 
her mind. 

+ b. of things. Obs. or arch. exc. in regard to 
personal human actions, in which it approaches 3. 

1382 Wyclif Phil. iv. 8 What euere thingis amyable, or 
able to be lotted [Vulg. amabilia\ Rhem. amiable; 1611 
lovely J. — Amos v. 11 shuln plame most amyable vyne 
^erdis, 1513 Douglas /Ends xir. Prol. 131 Mayst amyabil 
waxis the emerant medis. 1535 Coverdale Ps. Ixxxiii. 1 
How amiable are thy dwellings, thou Lorde of hoostes? 
IWvclif, looued ; 1611 amiable]. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xevi. 
138 Of savour and smell more amiable or pleasant. 1615 
Markham Rng.Housew/ 1660' 101 Smoothing of the skintie, 
and keeping the face delicate and amiable. 1644 Howell 
Lett. <1650 I. 470 They keep their churches so cleanly and 
amiable. 1715 Burnet Own Time ti. 297 It was no ami¬ 
able thing to be a province to Spain. 1722 Steele Cousc. 
Lovers tl. i. 117*5* 35 To tear his amiable Image from my 
Heart. 1802 Miss Edgeworth Moral T. (1816* I. xvi. 133 
He should appear in a more amiable light. 1877 M. Arnold 
Heine's Gr. Poents 11 . 25S This amiable home of the dead. 

3 . The ordinary modem meaning mixes senses 
1 and j, implying the possession of that friendly 
disposition which causes one to be liked ; habi¬ 
tually characterized by lhat friendliness which 
awakens friendliness in return ; having pleasing 
qualities of heart. 

(A /Oi’n/de person is viewed as wholly objective; an ami¬ 
able person is the subject of friendly emotions, which make 
him the object of our friendly emotions.) 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones in. vii. 11840’' 30/2 The amiable 
temper of pity. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. 1 . vi. 122 That 
amiable prince soon acquired the affections of the public. 
1806-31 A. Knox Rem. I. 11844 67 The Church or England 
has produced numberless specimens of. . the most amiable 
goodness. 1816 Crabbe Synon. 74 An amiable disposiiion, 
without a lo 7 >ely person, will render a person beloved. It is 
distressing to see any one who is loreely in person to be un- 
ami.tide in character. 1866 Carlyle Rent in. I. 168, I re¬ 
member her well, one of the amiahlest oTold maids. 

Amiableness (^•iniab’lnes). [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being amiable. 

1 . The quality of being lovable; lovablencss, love¬ 
liness. = Amability. a. of persons. Obs. or arch. 

1534 Whittinton 7 'ullyes Offices 1. (1540) 58 There be two 
maner of beauties, of the which .. we must appiye amyablc- 
nesse to woman, dignyte to man. 1684 Baxter Catk. Com - 
man. 32 Men must be loved .. every one according to the 
measure of his amiableness, c 1746 Hervey Medit. 4 Cotit. 
h8i8) 192 Ills amiableness, who is ‘fairest among ten thou¬ 
sand, and altogether lovely.’ 1837 J. Harris Gt. Teacher 
74 The character of Christ is the conception of a being of 
infinite amiableness. 

b. of things. Obs. or arch. 

a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. ix. 485 Let us inform our minds 
.. in the excellency and loveliness of practical religion . . 
beholding it in its own heauty and amiableness. 1753 Law 
Lett. Import. Subj. 163 The amiableness of any virtue, or the 
horrid nature of any vice. 

2 . Kindliness of character which wins friend¬ 
ship ; pleasing quality of heart and behaviour. 
■* Amiability. 

a 1719 Addison (J.) The natural gaiety and amiahleness of 
the young man wears off. 1779 Johnson L. P. Wks, 1816 
X. 202 The amiableness of his manners made him loved 
wherever he was known. 1846 Blaclnv. Mag. LX. 482 My 
national frigidity was doomed to be thawed into civility, if 
not into amiableness. 1849 Miss Porter Scot. Chiefs 133 
If you knew all her goodness, all the amiablencss that 
dwells in her gentle heart. 

Amiably (^-miabli), adv .; also 5-6 amyably. 
[f. as prec. + -ly2.] In an amiable manner, 
fl. Amicably, in a friendly manner. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Fayt of Artttes iv. v. 243 Praying that amy¬ 
ably they wyl receyue his lettres. 15*3 Ld. Berners Frois¬ 
sart I. ccxxix. 308 He was amyably alyed with the kynge 
of Grenada. 169a R. Lestrange Josephus Ant. x. xi. (1733) 
290 They . . look perhaps, less amiably upon it [their food j. 
+ 2 . Lovably, agreeably, so as to attract love or 
admiration. Obs. 

1605 Drayton Man in Mooue 136 Her Cleere and dainty 
Skin, To the beholder amiably did show. 1634 T. Herbert 


Trav. (1677) 129 The Palaces rise so amiably. 2779 John¬ 
son Milton 157 The solitary fidelity of Abdiel is very ami- 
ably painted. 

3 . Good-temperedly ; with kindly disposition. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 11t.iii.97 Amiably arrogant. 1841 
Miall Nonconf. 1 . 3 He then very amiably remarks. 1851 
Rlskin Mod. Paint, (i860) V. 151 Which we should be ami- 
ably grieved to think any human being had been so happy 
as to find before. 

+ Amiantal, a. Obs. rare~'. [f. Gr. aptavr-os 
(see Amiant(h)u.s + -al *.] Undefiled, undefilable. 

1674 J. BIrian] Harv.dlome Postsc. 56 A kingdom that 
Is apt hartal, amiantal. 

Amiant(h (ce-mi,ocnt, -sen)>). Also 5 amyaunt. 
[a. Fr. amiante, ad. L. a miaul-its.] - Amia>t(h)us. 
(Now a poetic form.) 

1420 Siege of Rotten in Archseol. XX. 372 The kyngis 
heraudis « pursuiauntis In cotis of armys amyauntis. 1&1 
Holland Pliny <1634) II. 589 The Amiant stone is like 
Alume. 1713 Angestein in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 223 The 
Amiant part is of a light Gray or Lead colour. ^1815 
Southey Voting Dragon 1. VI. 263 With amianth he lined the 
iiest, And incombustible asbest. 

Amiant(h)iform (a'mijarntif/umja. [f. Ami- 
ant(h)us + *(i)fok3!.] Of the form or structure 
of amiant Ji)us. 

1801 Bournon in Phil. Trans. XCI. 181 This hcmatitic 
variety is found with the same diversity of colours as the 
preceding, or amianthiform variety [of Arseniatc of Copper]. 

Amiant(h)ine (oemi,je-ntin), a. [f. as prcc. + 
-ine 1 .] Of the nature or material of amiant(h)us. 

1833 Brewster Nat. Magic xii. 309 A cap made of ami- 
anthine cloth. 

Amia nt(h)inite. Min. [f. assumed L. *a - 
miaufji)in-us, f. Ami.vnt(ii)us + -ite.] A mineral, 
a variety of actinolite. 

1847 in Craig. 

Amiant(h)oid (remi,arntoid),“ a. and sb. [f. 
Amianth-Us + -oid.] A. adj. Having the appear¬ 
ance of amiant(h)us. B. sb. A mineral akin to 
amiam\h'us, also called Asbesloid. 

1847 in Craig. [In Dana only as Fr.] 

Attiiant(h.)ordal f a. [f. prcc. + -al 1 .] Of 

the appearance of, or resembling, amiant(h)us. 

1864 Rlskin in Reader IV. 678/1 The upper covering of 
fibrous and amiamhoidal schist. 

( Amiant(h)us (cumi 1 cc nt^s, -)ws). [L. ami- 
antt/s, a. Gr. d^uWToy undefiled, undefilable ; also 
subst. the mineral, because freed from all stains by 
being thrown in the fire, it being itself incombust¬ 
ible. Spelling corrupted by confusion with polyan¬ 
thus,tic. Thecorrect form <7 miantus should be used.] 

1 . A mineral, a variety of asbestos, splitting into 
long flexible pearly white fibres, which have been 
woven into a fabric. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. iii. § 2. 62 Middle Prized 
•Stones.. Incombustible nature .. Amiantus, Asbestus. 1671 
Phil. Trans. VI. 2167 That Lanuginous Stone, called Ami¬ 
anthus. 1725 Bradley Pam. Diet., Amianthus, call’d by 
us sometimes Earthflax, and sometimes Salamander's Hair. 
1750 Leonardus's Mirr. Stones 75 Amiantus or Amianthus 
.. is not to be destroyed by Fire. 1866 Rlskin Ethics of 
Dust 76 Here is amianthus, for instance, which is quite as 
fine and soft as any cotton thread you ever sewed with. 

2 . A fibrous kind of chrysolite of a greenish 
colour ; the dptavro j of Dioscorides. 

186a Dana Man. Geol. § 18. 61 Serpentine .. also delicately 
fibrous, and then called amianthus or chrysolite. 

Amias, obs. form of Amice l . 

Amias. ? for Amethyst. 

1545 Lane. Wills II. 63 My ryng of golde withe a ston of 
amias withe lettres in it of R and E. 

Amic (je’mik), a. Chem. [f. Am(moxia) or Am- 
(ide) + -IC.] Of or pertaining to ammonia, of the 
natnre of an amide or amine ; esp. in Amic acid, a 
compound of the nature of an amide, an acid 
amide ; e.g. lactamic carbawic, phosphamh acid ; 
Amic ether, the ether of an amic acid ; Amic base, 
a compound of the nature of an amine, e.g. 
auisamine. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 168 Amic acids are distinct 
monobasic acids. 1877— Foavnes* Chem. 11 . 381 Amic or 
Amidic acids .. They are also designated as a group by the 
name 4 Alanines.' 

Amicability (se mikabi-llti). [f. next: see 
-BILITY,] The quality of being amicable; friend¬ 
liness, amicableness; cover, in pi. friendly relations. 

1660 G. Fleming SUttima Sacr. 42 That amicabijity that 
we are now knit ia 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick. xii. (C.D. 
ed.) 87 Perfect amicability being thus restored. 1877 Hon. 
Miss Ferrard III. iii. 102 This abominable disestablishment 
has rather caused an interruption of amicabilities. 

Amicable (irmikab’l), a. [ad. L. amtcabil-is 
(a word of Roman law), f. amic-us friend, con¬ 
nected with ama-re to love. The earlier form was 
Amiable through OFr.; cf. appliable, which pre¬ 
ceded applicable .] 

\. gen. Friendly. 

153a T. Audeley in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1.109II. 24 The most 
joyous and amycable assemblie and meting of his Grace and 
the French Kmge. x6$i Baxter Inf. Bapt. Apol. 22 The 
most amicable expressions,. 1717 Pope Elotsa 301 Each 
mild, each amicable guest. 1748 Anson Voy. in. vi. (ed. 4) 
468 We once more arrived in an amicable port. 1835 
Sir J. Ross A'-IK Pass. v. 72 The amicable and good* 
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tempered manner, i860 Motley Kethert. (1868' I. vi. 355 
She had frequently, by amicable embassies, warned ner 
brother of Spain. 

2 . esp. Of mutual arrangements: Done in a friendly 
spirit, with mutual goodwill, or without quarrel¬ 
ling or employment of force; peaceable, harmo¬ 
nious. Amicable suit: an action instituted by 
mutual understanding between the parties con¬ 
cerned, in order to secure an authoritative decision 
on a point of law. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. (Table) 65 Amicabill composition is 
ane aggreance be arbitric, conformc to ane paction agreid 
betwixt the parteis. n68o in Somers Tracts II. 272 Their 
Insolence ► . declares them to be above the humble Dis- 
pensation of an amicable Composure. 1780 BuaKE.S>. Econ. 
Re/. Wks. III. 247 Amicable arrangements with a friend in 
power. 1794 S. Williams Hist. Vermont 249 An amicable 
settlement of all differences. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi iii. 
79 We entered into amicable relations with the chief. 

+ 3 . Of things: Kindly, benign, genial. Obs. 

1684 tr Sonet's Merc. Comfitt. iv. 127 Balsam of Peru .. 
its amicable and pecu liar facti 1 ty in st rengt hen ing the Nerves. 
1691 Ray Crni/Zcw (1714) 214 No amicable verdure of Herbs. 

b. Amicable (or a miablc) numbers: * numbers 
which are mutually equal to the whole sum of 
each other’s aliquot parts. Such are the numbers 
284 and 220/ Chambers Cyct. (1727-51). 

1796 Hutton Math, Diet. I. 104/2 F. Schoolen .. I believe 
first gave the name of amicable to such numbers. 1816 T. 
TAYLoa {title's Theoretic Arithmetic .. together with some 
remarkable Particulars respecting Perfect, Amicable, and 
other Numbers. 

A micableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] 

1 . The quality of being amicable ; friendliness. 

a 1667 Jer. Taylor Peacemaker ( R.) True friends to it 
! peace 1, and to that amicableness that attends it. 1868 Geo. 
Eliot Felix ft. 37 The conversation .. ended with deter¬ 
mined amicableness. 

+ 2 . Of things. Cf. Asucable 3. Obs. 

1667 Boyle in Phil. Trans. II. 532 This Experiment .. to 
shew the AmicabJcness of Volatil spirits to the Blood. 

Amicably (armikabli), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an amicable or friendly manner, without quar¬ 
relling or use of force. 

1699 Loud. Gat. mmmcccclviiiA It’s hoped, that . . the 
Affair of Elbing will be amicably adjusted. 17*4 Swift 
Drafiier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. n. xoi Honourable names very 
amicably joined with my own. 1796 Morse Amer.Geog. 

I . 487 Amicably disposed towards the English colonics. 1813 
Southey Kelson vii. 264 The conference however proceeded 
amicably on both sides. 1867 Miss Broughton Sot Wisely 

II. iii. 47 She and her cavalier toddled amicably along. 

t Ami cal, a. Obs. [a. Fr . arnica!, ad. L . ami- 
cdl-is (rare in ct., frequent in mecLL.), f. atnlc-us 
friend : see- al 1 . C(. inimical.] Friendly. 

1651 Gaule Afagaslrom. 86 Planets amicall, benevolnus, 
auspicious. 1691 W. Watson (title) An Arnica! Call to Re¬ 
pentance, etc. 1 x 8 x 4 W.Taylor in Month. Mag. XXXVII. 

118 Amicable .. appears to have been originally either an 
impure word for arnica/, or a misprint for amiable.] 
Amice 1 (ce'mis). Forms: 4 amyse, 6amis(e, 
ames, amyss(e, amys(e, amias, ammess, 
amyce, 6- amice. [Earlier amyl, Amit(e, a. OFr. 
ami/:— L. amid-us . The form amyse, amice, is 
not satisfactorily accounted for; the s may be due 
to an early confusion of amyte with the next word 
(OFr. aumusse) ; to a med.L. amicia (see Ducange) 
?for amitia, f. OFr. am it ; or to one of the OFr. 
forms (Burguy has * amit, amid, amis / Littrc 
'amist'). Wyclif translates amidus once amyt, 
once amys, but has also amyt for cafiilittm 1 hood,’ 
where the sense seems to be aumusse, Amice 2 , 
showing already a confusion between the two words, 
in Caxton, and in 18th c. writers, we find Amict.] 
tl- gen. A cloth for wrapping round, a scarf, 
handkerchief, or other loose wrap, Obs. 

1381 Wyclif Isa. xxii. 17 As an amyse, so he shal vnder- 
reren thee [ 1388 As a cloth so he shal reise thee; Vulg. 
Quasi amict urn sic sublfvabit te\. 

2 . Eccl. A square of white linen (called also 
heafod-lin and kerchief), folded diagonally, worn 
by celebrant priests, formerly on the head, but now, 
by priests of the Church of Rome, about the neck 
and shoulders. 

1532 More Confut. Tin dale Wks. 1557, 641/2 He would 
haue the peple pull the priest from the aulter, and y * amis 
from his head. Ibid. 390/1 What signifyeth the albe, the 
ames, and stole, and so forth. 1533 Tinoale Answ. More 
Wks. III. 73 The amice on the head is the kerchief that 
Christ was blindfolded with . . now it may well signify that 
he that putteth it on is blinded, and hath professed to lead 
us after him in darkness. 1536 Reg. Riches in Antiq. Sarisb. 
197 Divers Stoles and Fannons, some wanting an Ammess. 
1539 £k. Cerent, in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. cix. 285 First 
he putteth on the amyss, which as touching the mystery, 
signifieth the vail. . And therfore he putteth that upon his 
head first. 1552-3/«t*. C/i. Goods Staff. 12, Iij albes, and ij 
ameses. Ibid. 48 One vestement of grene lynen clothe, with 
albe and amysse. 1558 Bp. Watson 7 Sacr, xiii. 76 As the 
Jewes dydfyrst couer Chrystes face .. so hath the Priest in 
memorye of that, an Amise put vpon his head, a 1564 
Becon Disfil. Pofi. Mass+fit 259 Ye first put on upon your 
head an head-piece, called an amice, to keep your brains in 
temper, as 1 think. 1570 B. Googe Pofi. Kingd. (1880) 9 b, 
And then his amias and his albe. 181$ Scott Ld. Isles 11. 
xxiii, His wither'd cheek and amice white. 1847 Maskell 
Mon. Ril. Eccl. Angl. III. 35 For its ancient purpose it 
was a covering for the head; a square piece of linen em- 
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broidered .. upon one edge .. Bui at that time . . as now by 
the clergy of the church of Rome, the amice was only placed 
for an instant upon the top of the head, and then lowered 
upon the shoulders, to be left there, and adjusted round the 
neck. So that the use of it became merely symbolical. 1856 
T„H. Newman Callista 262 The neck was bare, the amice 
being as yet unknown. 

t 3 . Used to render the Roman toga. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy xxxiv. vii. 858 k, Shall we put on 
our rich amyces and copes [fir,rtextati\ ? 

4 . Used loosely of other garments. 

1641 Milton Anintadv. (1851! 244 We have heard or Aaron 
and his linncn Atnicc, but those clayes are past. 1727 Pope 
Dnnciad iv. 549 On some a priest \i.e. the cook], succinct 
in amice white, Attends : all flesh is nothing in his sight. 

Amice 2 (m*mis). Forms: 5 amisse, 6 nmmos, 
am mas, ammys, ames, amys, nm(m)esse, 6-7 
amis(e, 7 amysse, (>, 9 amos, 6- amice, [ad. OFr. 
aumttce, aumusse (Pr. almussa, med.L. almussa, 
almussia, almucia, almucium, Sp. almucio, Pg. 
mursa . Tt. mozzel/a dim. of mozza), of doubtful 
origin, but generally taken as ad. Ger. mu/sc, utilize, 
eap (Sc. mutch), with Aral), article al - prefixed, 
as in some other non-Arabic technical words. The 
earliest examples in Eng. show confusion with the 
prec. word, the likeness between the Eng. adapta¬ 
tions of Fr. aumusse and am/ 1 , being assisted by the 
apparent similarity of use between the two articles; 
and from the 1 7th c. this has been distinguished from 
the prec., only as the grey amice. 

1 . An article of costume of the religious orders, 
made of, or lined with grey fur. It varied at dif¬ 
ferent times in character and mode of wearing, 
being originally (it is said) a cap or covering for 
the head ; afterwards a hood, or cape with a hood ; 
in later times a mere college ‘hood’ or badge, 
borne by canons in France on the left arm. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 11554)222 Al my riches may me nought 
disport Amisse of gris . . a surplcs and prebende. 1509 
Barclay Shifi 0/ Foolcs 1570I256 Hange vp the scapler, the 
ames conle and frocke. 1523 Skelton Carl. Lanrett, Tho^c 
wordes his grace dyd saye Of an amtnas gray. 1527 in 
Pocock Ree Reform. I. xxvi, 54 Four of the doctors pre¬ 
bendaries. . in coppes and grey amys. 1530 Paisgw. 194 \ 
Ammys for a channon, aumusse. 1541 Lane. J i ’ills • 1857> 
I. 127 An old grey ainesse and a rochet ss. 1556 Chrou. 
Grey Friars 11852' 9p liij. prcbenlies . . in titer grey amo>. 
Ibid. 94 Their gray atmnes. Ibid, 59 Alle the gray am- 
inesse . . in Puwllcs ware put downe. 1564 Wills <y htv. 
.V. C. 11855'219 My gownes, my surpless, m3* ij furred amy- 
sis. 1587 Homnsmeu Chron. III. 1184/2 *l’hc prebendaries 
and petie canons commanded to weare no more their graie 
amises. 1634 Cwsk Kecess. Sefiar. it8|0' 103 The gray 
amice, and other popish garments. 1671 Milton P. A\ tv. 
477 Morning fair Came forth with Pilgrim steps in amice 
gray. 1803 Scott Last Miustr. it. xix, A palmer’s amice 
wrapped him round With a wrought Spanish baldric bound. 
1868 M arriott Vest. Chr. 228 Of similar origin is the Amess, 
often confused with the Amice. 

+ 2. The fur of the marten or grey squirrel with 
which the amice was lined or bordered. Obs. 

1548 Hall Citron. 513 Bleu damask purfeled with ames 
grey. 1573 Art 0/ Limmiug 3 You shall with a pencell 
made of graye amys or calliber tailes laye on thysyse. 1598 
STOwS/jr?/. (ed. Strype 1754' 11 . v. vm. 255/1 Those Knights 
that have borne the office of the Mayoralty ought to have 
their Cloaks furred with grey Amis. 

+ Amicitial, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. amicilia 
friendship (f. amlc-us friend) + -al 1 .] Of or per¬ 
taining to private friendship, friendly. 

1653 Gauoen Ifierasfi. 97 Communion . . with all Chris¬ 
tians . . both private and publick, amicitial and political. 
tAmicous, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. amlc-us 
friendly +-ots.] Friendly, pleasing, congenial. 

1675 Evelyn Terra 11729) 28 Each single species draws 
and assimulates that only to itself, which it finds most 
amicous and congruous to its Nature. 

t Ami ct, sb. Obs. [in early use, a. Fr. amict , 
later ad. orig. L. amid-us something thrown round 
the body, a loose upper garment, f. amid-us pa. 
pplc. of amici re f. am/)- about + iacere for iaci-fire 
to throw: see Amice and Amit.] 

+ 1 . A kerchief or cloth tied round the head. Obs. 
1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xnt. xii, Hys hore heed . . was 
envoluted in a whyte amicte. 

2 .« Amice ■. 

*753 Chambers Cyct. Sttfifi ., The Amict is the first of the 
six garments which are common to bishops and priests : the 
others are alba, cingulum , stola, manifinltts , and filaneta. 

+ Amict, v . Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. amict- ppl. 
stem of amiclre: see prec.] To wrap round, snr- 
round, cover. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disfi. 315 With . . purpureous 
flowers amicting its cubital branches. 

t Amic ted, ppl- a. Obs. [f. prec. + -eh.] 
‘Cloathed or covered with a garment.’ Blount 
Glossogr. 1656. 

II Amiculum (amR'i/ripm). [L., f. amiclre (see 
Amict sb.).] (See quot.) 

>751 Chambers Cycl. Sufifi., Amiculum, in antiquity, de- 
notetf an upper garment worn by the women, also in use 
among the men. 1850 Leitch Mutter's Ane. Art\ 341 The 
A mien turn .. was often very xich, and also ornamented with 
fringes. 

Amid (amid), adv . and prep. Forms: 1 on 
middan, 2 on midden, 2-3 on midde, 3-4 a- 


midden, a midde, 4-5 a-mydde, in mydde, 5-6 
a-myd, 3-amid. [orig. a phrase: on ‘in/ mid- 
dan, dat. sing. wea\ deck of midde adj. f Mu>, 
middle’; as i t=on pdm middan (dtelc), on /«*>'e 
middan (s/Jwe) ‘in the middle 'place or part)’ ; 
hence either absolutely, or followed by a genitive, 

* in the middle of -— .’ Cf. L. in medio and Gr. 
tv fxttrw, in which also the orig. adj. came to be 
used subst., and followed by the genitive : in medio 
monliutn. But already in OE. the phrase began 
to be treated as a prep., and followed by the da- 
live, and in 1 2-13th c. the case signs were gradually 
dropped, leaving the governed sb. as a simple ob¬ 
ject. So late as 15th c. amid was still oceas. ex¬ 
panded to in mid ; cf. a-lsvo, in livo ; a-livc , in life] 
f A. adv. In the middle, in the midst. Obs. 

a 1000 Sol. t)-Sat. 262 Se fu?;ul is on mitldun liwadcs hiwes. 
1205 Layam. 8154 pe M*f tobrjec amidden. 1297 R. Glov< . 
14 A temple heo fondc fair y-now. and a mawtued amidde. 

C 1380 Sir Fern tub. 3265 On pat ope r stage amidde orde)iit 
lie gunnes grele. c 1400 Rom. Rosejoob Al amydde I bilde 
anti make My hous. 1581 I.ambarul Etreu. 11. vii. ijiSBi 
274 Amid betweene the violent Robber . . and the inichiug 
thcefe . . standeth the crafty cutpurse. 

B. prep. 

1 . In the middle or centre cf. Orig. (a 131I1 e.) 
w i t li a gen it ire. X o w on 1 y pod. 

t 975 Rttslry. G. Luke x.\ii. 55 On midduin cafcrlunc . . 
w.es [Peter] in ntiddum hiora. < 1000 Ags. G. ibid., l’etrus 
wxs mid him on middan pain caferiitne. . 1175 Gotten Horn. 
221 Ane treowe pe stent on midden paradi-.. < 1175 Lamb, 
/lout. 87 On midden pure se. < *220 Leg. Rath. 1.178 Amid 
tc burh. t 1300 Pofi. Sc. AVright 132 A-midde the hevene 
as the streon a-midde theye. <1440 Mode Arth. uSi$ 66 
In tnydde the felde we shall hem byde. 1513 Oou<.l\n 
sFncis x. v. 10 Amyd his tours, thare a.s he went. 1667 M11.• 
ton /’. L. iv. 218 And all amid them stood the 'Tree of Lift. 
t 2 . Of two things : Between. Obs. 

c 123a htt r. R. 62 I.esle heo pcs deofles quarreaus babbe 
amidden pen eien. 

3 . more loosely , N'ear the middle of 'a place), 
surrounded on all sides by (objects). Chiefly pod. 
a. with sing. sb.: In the interior of (a place ob>.\ 
surrounded by (an extended body). 

1340 Ayenb. 143 pe play of children a-midde pe strut. 
c 1374 Chaucer Comfit. Mars 79 In chainbrc ainyddc the 
pa leys. 1430 Lydg. Chren. 7 toy 1. vi, Mie kepi it in full 
close Amyd her herte. x6oo Fajki ax ’Jasso iv. iv, l he ] Veres 
of Blutoc- Realme assembled beetle Amid the Palme of then 
angry King. 1730 Thomson Autumn 1156 Amid the miry 
gulf. 1790 CowrtR Odyss. xix. 347 Amid the billowy iiov>c.. 
1840 Longf. Voices of St., Flowers ix, Like Ruth amid the 
golden corn. 

b. with pi. sb.: Surrounded by, among ' objects). 
41230 Ancr. R. 270 He . . pet amidden his unwines li >5 
him adun to slepcn. c 1320 ( ast. Lone 333 A-midden alle 
his fon. a 1732 Gay Wks. 1743 I. 90 Suffer me . . Amid thy 
bays to weave this rural weed. 1747 Coi.iins Passions 
(1830' 58 His hand . . Amid the chords bewilder'd laid. 
1859 C afern Bat. A Songs 55 She is sitting in her cottage, 
Amid the flowers of May. 1874 Rlalml Self Cult. 4:’ A 
certain part of his work . . must be done amid books. 

4 . csp. In relation to lhe circumstances which 
surround an action, a. with sing. sb. ^indicating 
stale or condition). 

15x3 Douglas sEneis vn. x. 77 Amyd this deray This hate 
fury of slauchter and (ell affray. 1596 .nmaks. Tam. Sin. 
iv. i. 206 Amid this hurlie, I intend, That all L done in 
rcucrend care of her. 1667 Milton P. L. mi. 48 Amid the 
choice Of all lasts eKe to please thir appetite. 1790 Cow tfr 
Iliad 11. 68 Amid the stillness. 1805 Scott Last Miustr. m. 
xxxi, Amid the broil. 1812 J. Wilson Isle of Palms 1. 20 
My spirit sleeps amid the calm. 1853 Kingsley Hyfiat hi iii. 
(1869' 43 Keep her spirit pure amid it all. 1871 J. M acdli f 
Mem. Pittmos i. 12 The last voice heard amid the roll of 
apocalyptic thunders. 

b. with pi. sb. vindicating actions or events'. 

1719 Young Busin’s 1. i. <1757,' 9 1 low wanton sits she amid 
nature's smiles! 1728 — Love of Fame iv. 1737' 110 Amid 
sublimcr views, To listen to the labours of the muse. 1812 
Miss Austen Alausf, Pk. <1847) 71 The carriage drove off 
amid the good wishes of the two remaining ladies. 184* 
Brewster Mart. Sc. u. iii. 11856' 130 Hope . . still cheered 
him amid his labours. 1876 Freeman Xortn. Conq. II. x. 
472 Amid general shouts of dissent. 

5 . Comb, tamid-hcaps (in 3 amid-hep(p)cs for 
OE. on middan heapes), in midst of a heap or 
crowd ; + amidmong (see Moxg sb.), in the midst 
of. Also Amid-ships, q.v. 

C1230 Juliana 69 Heo stod unhurt per amidheppes heri- 
ende ure healenl. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Parafihr. Mark 
xiv. 54 And there sate amidmong the levvdc and ungracious 
companie of seruauntes. 

Amid-, combining form of Amide, sometimes 
used instead of Amido- before vowels ; as in amid- 
acetic acid, a midazobenzene, etc. 

1873 Watts Fotvttes* Client. 681 Amidacetic Acid is formed 
by the action of ammonia on bromacetic or chloracetic acid. 
1877 Ibid. II. 467 Amida^obenzene.. forms the chief con¬ 
stituent of commercial aniline yellow. 

Amidated (ce-midrited), ///. a. Chan . Con¬ 
verted into an amide. 

t878 Kingiett A/tint. Chew. 31 The majority.. consist of 
alcohols, acids, amidated acids, and amines. 

Amide (x-msid, amaud; the latter always in 
comb.). Chem. [f. Am(monia) + -IDE.] 
tl- orig. A name given to the first-discovered 
derivatives of ammonia (NHj), in which one atom 
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of H was exchanged for a metal or organic radical, 
acid or basic ; these being viewed as compounds 
of the metal, etc. with a hypothetical radical amid - 
ogen, Nil*. (Since the discovery of the actual 
relations of these ‘amides* to the ‘imkles’ and ‘ni¬ 
triles/ the compound ammonias have been re¬ 
arranged according to the nature of the replacing 
radical, as amides, amities, and alkalamides. The 
present sense of ‘Amide’ is therefore at once wider 
and more restricted than the original. See next.) 

1850 Daubeny Atom. The. via. (ed. 2)237 Compounds of 
N Hj have been hitherto called amides.. but this name will 
probably be now discarded. 1854 Scoffers in Orr Circ. 
Sc., Chem. 503 Others believe it to be an amide of metallic 
silver. 1863 Watts Diet . Chan. (187?) I. 169 [Potassamine] 
was regarded as a compound of NHi (amutagen) with po¬ 
tassium, N H 2 K, and called amide of potassium, analogous 
to the cyanide CN K. In process of time, compounds came 
to be discovered . . in which 2 or 3 atoms of hydrogen were 
replaced by metals or compound radicles, to which t he name 
amide in its original sense of a compound containing ami- 
dogen, NHj, was plainly' inapplicable; accordingly these 
compounds were designated by other names imides , ni¬ 
triles, &c. 

2 . Mod. Chem. Generic name of the compound 
ammonias derived from one or more molecules of 
common ammonia (NH 4 ), by exchanging 1, 2, or 
all 3 hydrogen atoms for acid radicals of equiva¬ 
lent ad icily. 

According to the number of ammonia molecules repre¬ 
sented, they are denominated Monamides, Diamides , Tri- 
amides, &c., all of which may be primary, secondary , or 
tertiary, according as 4. i, or the whole of the hydrogen is 
replaced. The nature of the replacing radicals (or related 
acids) is shown^ by prefixing their names (contracted), as 
A(tt-amide, Tri-acet-amide. Ox-amide , Sueein-amide. 
Cyan-amide, Phosph - am ide, Ph enyl-di-benz-amide. Pri¬ 
mary amides may be viewed as formed from organic acids 
by substituting one atom of amidogen (NH?) for one of 
hydtoxyl (HO;; they' form one half of the earlier ‘amides’ 
in sense 1, the other half being now Amines, Th t secondary 
and tertiary amides ate the acid members of the former 
4 imides‘and ‘nitriles.* 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. (1872) 1 .169 Ammonias in which 1 
or more atoms of hydrogen aie replaced by an <ir/</-radicle : 
to this division we propose to confine the name of ‘amides.* 
Ibid. 170 Primary amides are mostly solid and crystalline, 
easily' fusible, neutral to test paper, volatile without de¬ 
composition, 1879 Syd. Sac. Lex. s. v., Most of the nitrogenous 
animal bases are amides. 

3 . Extended to compounds intermediate between 
amides proper and Amines : see Alkalamides. 

4 . Acid amide : a body uniting the types of an 
amide and an acid, also called Amic or Arnidic 
acid, and ALANINE, q.v. Amide-base : earlier name 
for a primary Amine. 

Amidic ^ftn»rdik\ a. Chem. [f. Amide + -ic.] 
Of or derived from an amide ; as in Amidic acid, 
the same as acid amide, or amic acid. 

1877 Watts Low tie s' Chem. It. 379 The acid amides thus 
formed [by replacement of the alcoholic hydroxyl] are called 
amic or amidic acids. 

Aniidide (se midaid\ Chem. [f. Amide+ -ide.] 
A snnplc compound of amidogen with another 
element or complex radical. 

1854 Pereira Mat. Med. (ed. 4) I. 437 The amididc of 
hydrogen (ammonia'. 1869 Png. Mech. 19 Mar. 581/3 It 
w as proposed to regard the two molecules.. as an amidide of 
ammonium NH«, NHj. 

Amidin (armidin). Chem . [f. amid- the com¬ 
mon Romanic form of L. amyl-urn starch (as in 
Fr. a mid-on , etc.) + -in.] 

1 . The soluble matter of starch found in the in¬ 
terior of the granules. 

1833 Penny Cyel. I. 452 One hundred parts of potatostarch 
.. yielded 17 of amidine, 30-4 of sugar, 17 2 of gum, and some 
unaltered starch. 

2 . Starch in a state of solution, gelatinous and 
transparent. 

1839 Hooper Med. Diet. 84 Caventou says that the amid¬ 
ine is formed at once by the action of the hot water on the 
starch. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Amidmost (ami dmost, -ast), adv. and prep . 
poet. [mod. f. amid or midmost (itself a modem 
word), perh. influenced by the app. superlative form 
of Amidst. Nothing similar in ME.] 

A. adv. In the very middle or centre. B. prep. 
(by elision) In the very centre of. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. 11. Hi. 37 He . . slopped amid¬ 
most of the hall. Ibid. Ill. tv. 52 A ,. lake Amidmost which 
the fowl did take Their pastime. 

Amido- (Smsi-do), combining form of Amide ; 
used also in the phrases amido compounds , amido 
derivatives, i.e. those in which one atom of hydro¬ 
gen is replaced by an atom of the radical Amido¬ 
gen NH 2 , as Amido-benzine (» Aniline), Amido - 
ethane ( = Ethyl amine), Amido-mcthane ( = Me¬ 
thyl a mine), Amido-caproic acid, etc. 

1854 Pereira Mat.MedJe. d. 4) I. <>38 A mido-chloride of mer¬ 
cury'. *864 ReadenZ June782/i7 hefluorescenceoftwonew 
substances— amidophthalic and amidoterephthalicacid. 1872 
Fownes Chem. 683 Alanine, or amidopropionic acid. ibid. 
760 It is converted into amidobenzene or aniline. 1877 
Watts Fenvnes* Chem. II. 446 Benzene group: amido deriva¬ 
tives. /bid.. Only one nitro-group is obtained in the first 
instance, so that nitro-amido compounds are obtained. 1881 
Thudichum Ann. Chem. Med. II. vui, On the Albuminous 
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Substances, Amides, Amtdo-Acids, and Ammonium Salts as 
Sources of the Urea. 

Amidogen (amard&Isen). Chem . [f. Amido- 
+ -gen a ‘ producer.’] A name for the combination 
of nitrogen with two equivalents of hydrogen NH, 
(equal to ammonia minus one of its hydrogen 
atoms), viewed as the hypothetical radical of the 
primary amides and amines. 

1850 Daubeny Atom. The. viil (ed. 2) 248 Amidogen . . 
seems to have no real independent existence, but to be a 
name expressive only of ammonia, in which 1 of its hydrogen 
atoms is replaced by an equivalent of some hydrocarbon. 
1880 Clemensiiaw tr. Wurtz, Atom. The. 263 All attempts 
have as yet been unsuccessful to isolate double amidogen. 

Amidships (amrdjips), adv. [prop, a phrase, 
= ‘in the ships middle, in centre of the ship/ 
retaining the genitive which originally followed 
Amid, as in amid-hcaps. The phr. must therefore 
be old though our instances begin late.] In the 
middle of a ship j rarely , to or towards the middle 
of the ship. 

1692 Smith Seamans Cram. 1. xvi. 76 He who cans the 
Ship uses these terms to him at Helm, Starboard, Larboard, 
Port , //elnt a Midships. 1755 Smollett Don* Quix. (1803) 

II. 185 The other . . took us amidships, and laid the side of 
the bark entirely open. 1833 Marrvat Pet. Simple, The two 
sheep-pens amidships are full of pigs. 1837 — Pcrc. Keene 
xl. (18631 282 The vessel .. had parted amidships. 1859 M. 
Scott Tom Cringle xv. 372, I moved round more amidships. 
1873 tint. Rev. Jan., l* 1 ie whole of the protected guns arc 
Carried amidships. 

Amidst (amrdst), prep, and adv. Forms: a. 
4 imyddes, y myddes, emiddes, in myddes. 
P. 4-6 amyddes, 5 -is, 6 -ys, amiddes, amydes, 
6-7 amids. 7. 6 amidest, 6-7 amiddest, amid’st. 
7 immid’st), 7- amidst. [f. Amid, a-midde, 
with genitive - s, added to many advb. phrases. 
Subseq. corrupted (in the south), by form-assoc. 
with superlatives, to -st. Cf. amongst, against, be¬ 
twixt. The early variants y myddes, in middes, 
shew resolution into the two elements: cf. Amid. 
Also aphetized Midst.] There is a tendency to use 
amidst more distributive!)’ than amid, e.g. of things 
scattered about, or a thing moving, in the midst of 
others. 

A. adv. 

1 . In the middle or central part, f a. absol. Ohs. 
1509 11 awes Past. Pleas, xxxu. 158 The rofe was goldc, 
and amiddes A carbuncle. 

b. with of. (In prose usually in ( the) midst of.) 
c 1384 Chaucer H. 0/Fatne 714 Right even in myddesofthe 
way. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 278/4 A right fayr sterre 
whiche shone amyddes of the cello. 1565 T. Stapleton 
Bedes Hist. Ch. Eng. 66 Warme with a softe fyre burning 
amidest therof. a 1628 Sik J. Beaumont Poems Immid’st of 
flames, or through the raging tide. 1868 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1.141 Amidst of these. Hid, 11. 279 Amidst of spring. 

B. prep. 

1. In or into the middle or centre of. a. with 
sing. sb. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 655 Von a tre. slandis emiddes 
[Colt, in midward, Trin. amidde] paiadis. c 1340 Hampoi.e 
Pr. Consc. 645; Als)>e yholk ymyddes be egge lvs . . Right 
swa es }>e erthe .. Ymyddes pe hevens pat gas obout. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. C. xi. 33 A man in a hot * in-myddes a brode 
water, e 1400 Destr. Troy xit. 4957 Yinyddcs the Italic Was 
a tre . . all of tru gold. 

p. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxt. 8774 po mahturs gert make, 
amyddes his hede, A hole burgh his hcrnc-pon. 0450 Lone- 
Uch Grailx'w.biy A myddes the Feld there it lay. 1480CAXTON 
Chi on. Eng. ccviii. 190 The Communers.. token thebisshop 
and led hym amyddes Chepe. 1509 Haw es Past. Pleas, xxix. 
141 She did him up wynde, Amiddes the wall, and left hym 
there . . fyve fadom and more from the grounde. 1607 I op- 
sell Four-footed Beasts (1673' 131 They plunge amids the 
water and passe the stream with their pawes. 

y. 1595 F.dwaroes in Shahs.Cent. Praise 18 Amid’st the 
Center of this clime. 1667 Milton /’. L. ix. 661 The fruit 
of this fair tree amidst The garden. 1692 E. Walker Epic- 
tetns (1737) Prol., Pensive, amidst the bellowing throng. 
1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q . Neighb. xxx. (1878) 526 And 
died amidst a circle of friends. 

b. with pi. sb. (Often becoming less definite = 
Amongst, surrounded by.) 

p. c 1450 Lonelich Grail xlvi. 167 Amyddes the streles 
..they maden ful gret hopes. Ibid. li. 122 Amyddis his 
hretherin twelve. 1614 Chapman Odyss. xm. 261 Lost, Amids 
the moving waters. 

y. e 1590 Marlowe Dido t, i. 369 Build his throne amtdsl 
those starry towers. 1605 Camden Rem. 100 A plaine amid¬ 
dest woods. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 677 And dared 
amidst the trembling Ghosts to sing. 1709 Strype Ann. 
Ref. 1 . xx. 239 A noble woman .. who died amidst the tor¬ 
mentors hands. 1762 Hume Hist. £‘;/f.(x8o6jIII.320 Amidst 
his friends and vassals. 184a Borrow Bible in Sp. (1849) 59 
The toad .. winding amidst thickets of broom and brush¬ 
wood. 1853 Thackeray Eng. Hum. iv. 202 Amidst the fumes 
of tobacco. 

2 . Of state, condition, or surrounding circum¬ 
stances: Amongst, in the course of. a. with sing. sb. 

c 1386 Chaucer Monkes T. 739 Yet was he caught amyddes 
al his pride, a 1541 Wyatt Poet. Whs. (1861)66 Unless 1 
sterve, For hunger still amiddes my food. 1613 Purchas 
Pitgr. I. 1. xiii. 61 Amiddest the which hee fell asleepe. 
1620 Bp. Hall //on. Marr. Clergie Concl., It was written .. 
amids the heat of contention. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 

III . Ded., To smile amidst adversity. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 . 535 Amidst the splendour and festivity of a court. 
1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. ii. (1878) 19 Amidst 
the downward sweep of events. 


b. with pi. sb. 

a 1604 Hakmer Citron, /ret. 108 Amids the warres of 
France, Flanders, and England. 1659 Genii. Callings 1696) 
65 Amidst all the seducements of Wealth. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No.7 j»6 Amidst all the evils that threaten me. 1794 
S. Williams Hist. Vermont 162 Which is never found amidst 
the refinements of polished societies. 1849 Sir J. Stephen 
Ess. Eccl. Biogr. I. 253 Amidst his ascetic follies. Ibid. 275 
Amidst the funeral rites, the soldered coffin had been opened. 

Amidulin (^mi di/Hin). Chem. [f. Fr. amid-on 
starch + -Ule diminutive + -in chem. formative.] A 
soluble preparation of starch, resembling sago. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Amidtitin is slowly deposited in w'hile 
flocculi. 

+ Arnidward, adv. and prep. Ohs. [f. Amid + 
-ward, analogously to after-ward, down-ward. 
OK. had no on middan wcard ox on midde xocard.] 

A. adv. Towards or near the middle or centre. 

c 1420 Pa Had. on Husb. tv. 631 Choppe of that amydwarde 
in the tree. 1513 Douglas Aineis v. vl 9 Euin amydwart 
in his trone .. |hc] takin has his sete. 

B. prep. Towards or near the middle of. 

C1300 K. Alt's. 690 An horn the forhed amydward. 0380 
Sir Eer umb. 1332 pc chambre stod oppon b« se \ arnidward 
a roch of stone, c 1400 Cursor M. 655 (Fairf. MS.) Yonder 
tre .. bat standes amidwarde [Cott. in midward] paradysc. 
Amil, variant of Am el, Obs., enamel, 
tA-mi-la. Mus. Obs. ‘Used to designate the 
note la, and especially the key of la.' Littre. 

1760 Stiles A no. Grh. Mus. in Phil. Trans. LI. 772 He.. 
affirming., that the Dorian mode answered exactly to our 
A-mi-la with a minor third, and the Phrygian to our A-mi-la 
with a major third. 

II Amildar (ce*maldaj). [a. Pcrs. and Urdu \ jl+c 
c.amal-ddr, f. Arab.ta/wa/ work + Pcrs .ddr Holding, 
holder (a common agential formative).] A native 
factor, manager, or agent, in India; esp. a collector 
of revenue. 

1799 Wellington in Gurwood Desp. 1 . 47 Never to pass 
over any disrespect from the amildars to the officers, 1804 
— ibid. III. 38, I know the character of ..every* Mahratta 
amildar. 

t Amrnded, pa.pplc. Obs. [f. A particle -gc- 
nnd Minded.] Minded. 

1578 in Test. Ebor. xxiti, Amynded with myselfe to make 
my Will. 1608 in Eccl. Proc. Bp. Durh., He was nminded 
to send to Duresmc. a 1640 Jackson Creed xi. xxxii. Whs. 
XI. 19 Thou art better aininded towards him. 

Amine (remain, amai n ; the latter always in 
comb.). Chem. [f. Am(monia) + -ink.] 

Generic name of the compound ammonias, in 
which one or more of the three hydrogen aloms in 
ammonia, XIU, are exchanged for alcohol or other 
positive radicals, as methyl, ethyl, phenyl, or for a 
metal, as potassium, platinum, zinc. 

They are distinguished as Monamines, Diamines, Tria¬ 
mines , according to the number of ammonia molecules repre¬ 
sented in the molecule of the compound ; each of which may 
be primary , secondary, or tertiary, according as $, or the 
whole of the hydrogen is replaced. The nature of the re¬ 
placing radical or element is shown by prefixing its name, as 
in primary amines, Mcthylamine, Ethylamine, Phenyl- 
amine, Platinamine, Potassamine , Zincatnine ; or, in 
secondary and tertiary amines, in the case of two or three 
replacements by the-SYiwf radical, Di-ethylaminc, Tri-potas- 
s a mine, or by different radicals as Met ftyl-etkyla m ine, Di- 
methyl-ethylamine t N Ha, in which 2 atoms of H are replaced 
by methyl, and 1 by ethyl), Methyt-ethyl-amylamine (con¬ 
taining one atom each of methyl, ethyl, and amyl, in union 
with the nitrogen of the original ammonia). Primary amines 
were originally included under Amides in the earlier sense; 
they may be represented as derived from the paraffins by 
substitution of amidogen, N Hi, for hydrogen, or from the 
alcohols by substitution of amidogen for hydroxyl. _ 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. (1872) I. 169 Ammonias in which 
1 or more atoms of hydrogen are replaced by basc-radicles. 
This division we call ‘amines.* 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 
146 It is a true amine. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., l*he amines 
are basic compounds, capable of uniting with acids and 
forming salts .. The lower members of the group are gases, 
the higher oily liquids. 

+ Ami nish, v. Obs . Forms: 5 amynusshe, 
amenyshe, 6 amynysshe. [Refashioned from 
earlier A men l T SE; cf. diminish J To make less, 
lessen, diminish. 

1A77 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicics 33 It is better to amyn¬ 
usshe that hurteth than to encresse that helpeth. 1493 in 
Test. Ebor. IV. 26 Not to amenyshe my wife s parte. 1530 
PaLSGR. 426/2 ,1 amynysshe, 1 lessyn or make lesse, Je amen- 
uise. 1 dare nat amynysshe it for feare 1 marre all togyther. 

I! A'miot. Obs. [Vx.amiot 'akind of Pea re whereof 
most excellent perrieis made.’ Cotgr.] (Seequot.) 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Conntr. Farme 417 The Amiot 
Peare is commended aboue all the rest, whereof likewise is 
made the Peirie, calted waxen Perrie. 

Amir, variant of Ameer. 

Amiral, -el, -eld, obs. forms of Admiral. 
Amiss ( 5 mi-s), adv., pred. a., and sb. Forms: 
3 a mis, 4 a mysse, 4-5 a mys, (4 of mys, 5 of 
mysse, on mys), 3-6 amys, 5-6 amysse, 6-7 a- 
misse, 7- amiss, [prop, phrase, A prcpl of man¬ 
ner + Miss sb. failure, deficiency, shortcoming.] 

A. adv., gen. sign. Away from the mark, not up 
to the mark, out of course, out of order. 

1 . Erroneously, in a way that goes astray of, or 
misses its object. 

a 1250 Owl ff Kight. J363 Sif me hit wile tume a mis. 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. 164 pci red him alle a mysse, bat conseil 
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gaf |>erto. <-1374 Chaucer Boeih. m. xi. 100 False pro* 
posiciouns that goon amys fro the trouthe. 1480 Caxton 
Ckron. Eng. ccxhv. 298 Onr Archyersshet neuerarowe amys. 
*5^5 Coveroale Job xxxiv. 32 Yf 1 haue gone amysse 
IWyclif errid], enfourme me. 1627 May Lucan n. 439 
Phaeton amisse did guide The day. 17^5 Young Centaur 

iii. Wks. 1757 IV. 182 If he judges amiss in the supreme 
point 1827 Keble C/ir. Year Faster Day, Your wisdom 
guides amiss To seek on earth a Christian's bliss. 

2 . Faultily, defectively; in a way that falls short 
of its object, or with which fault may be found. 

<-1386 Chaucer Matte. T. 145 ‘ By God,' quod he, 1 1 syngc 
not amys.’ 1393 Lancl. F. Ft. C, ir. 174 pc same niesurc 
pat }e metep• amvs oper ellys. 1579 Neivs fr , Xorth in 
I'hynne's Aniutadv. Pref. 133, I am sure 1 cannot be lodged 
amisse in this house.. 16^4 Gatakf.r Disc. Apol. 49 The 
Doctor.. had miscarried in his suit by joining issu amiss. 
1846 Keble Lyra htnoc. (1873) 67 That widow poor Who 
only offered not amiss. 

3 . Hence, euphem. Wrongly, in a wrong way. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4103 Rayner, pou spekest al amys. 
c 1450 Merlin L 5 Ye sey amysse, for god hateth no creature. 
155 ° Crowley Efigr. 682 For doubllesse those goodes are 
gotten amisse. 1633 G. H f.rbf.rt Self-Coudemu . ii. in Temple 
165 lie that doth love, and love amisse This world’s delights 
before true Christian joy. 1833 Ht. Martinkau Briery 
Creek x i. 123 Apt to see wrong, and speak amiss, and do 
the very reverse of what lie ought to do. 

4 . To come or happen amiss: to come or happen 
out of order, untowardly, or contrary to one's wishes 
or expectations. 

1646 Evelyn Mem. {1857) ?• 2 5 2 Sometimes we shot at 
fowls and other birds: nothing came amiss. 1836 John, 
son in u a 1. 75 He chatted gaily v as if nothing had happened 
amiss. 1857 Buckle drills, vi. 282 Nothing came amiss to 
their greedy and credulous ears. 

5 . To do, deal, or act amiss : to act erroneously, 
to err; euphem. to do wrong. 

X297 R. Gi.ouc. 54 My neuew, pat a lytel dude amys. <*1384 
Chaucer //. 0/Fame 269 A woman dolhe amys To loue hym 
that vnknowe ys. C1400 Deo Gracias (Turnl>. 1843^ 162 
Amende that thou has done of mysse. <*1420 Chron. vilotl. 
279 When ony mon dude on mys. 1535 Coveroale Ps. cv. 
6 We haue synned with oure fathers, we haue done amysse. 
1612 Dekker If it be not goo*l 313 Looke not to prosper, if 
thou dealst amisse. 179a Anted. Pitt 1 . iv. 60 We are con¬ 
vinced that something has been done amiss. 1870 Brvant 
Homer I.11. 44 And soon will punish those Who act amiss. 

6 . To take (a thing) amiss: orig. to miss its 
meaning, mistake (i.e. {a)miss-take ); nou>, to mis¬ 
interpret its motive or to interpret it in a bad sense, 
to take offence at. 

C1380 Wvclif 3 Treat, i. 18 pis dreem takun a mys turnep 
upsedoun pe chirche. c 1538 Starkey England 1.9 You take 
the mater amys. 1638 Chillingworfh Relig. Frol. 1. i. § 5. 
33 So might wc justly lake it amisse, that.. you arc not more 
willing to consider us. 1780 Johnson Lett. 238 II. 139 Vou 
.. therefore cannot take it amiss that 1 have never written. 
1865 Trollope Belton Estate iii. 26 Yoti will not take it 
amiss if 1 take a cousin’s privilege, 
b. So, To think amiss. 

1635 Swan Spec. Aland, v. § 2 (1643^ 133 To think other¬ 
wise were to think amisse. 170a Pork fan. 4- May 809 None 
judge so wrong as those who think amiss. 1714 Foriescue- 
Ai.b'xoFortescne' s A fis. J Lint. Mon. Ped. 3 ,1 am persuaded, 
he would not think amiss of my conduct. 1770 Goldsm. 
Haunch Yen. 123 So, perhaps, in your habits of thinking 
amiss, You may make a mistake, and think slightly of this. 

B. quasi-art^. [In construction with vb. to be, 
amiss, which properly belongs to the vb., is referred 
to the subject, and treated as an adj.; and hence 
extended to more distinct adjectival constructions. 
Cf. matters went far amiss ; matters were somewhat 
amiss; I found matters amiss; it would not be 
amiss to do so. Never used attrib.] 

1 . Out of order: not in accord with the recognized 
good order of morality, society, custom, nature, 
bodily health, etc. etc.; deficient, faulty. 

C 1315 Shoreham 144 }cf he .. couthe and dede hy;t nou^t, 
Hyt were a*mys. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 12 He schuldc.. 
amende alle manerc of thynges that was amysse. 1580 
Sionev Arcadia ii. (1590' 223 Saying still the world was 
amisse. 1605 Shaks. Atacb. ic. iii. 102 Don. What is amisse? 
Alacb. You are, and doe not know 't. 1754 Richardson 

Grandison IV. ii. 19, 1 hear something very much amiss of 
this man. 1871 Naphf.ys Prev. 4- Cure Dis. in. ii. 625 The 
taste is nearly always amiss in illness. 

2 . esp, negatively, Not amiss : not beside the mark, 
not improper, quite in keeping with the object in 
view. 

1513 More Edw. V , Ded., I have thought it not amisse to 
put to my helping hand. 1651 Hobbes Leviath . in. xiii. 314 
It will not be amisse to lay open the Consequences. 1756 
Burke Sttbl. 4- B. Wks. I. 180 However it may not be amiss 
to add to these remarks. 1778 Johnson. Lett. x$8 II. 41 It 
is good to speak dubiously about futurity. It is likewise 
not amiss to hope. 1855 Tf.nnyson Aland 1. xix. 82 Kind 
to Maud? That were not amiss, 
b. Of the quality of objects. 

i860 Hawthorne Alarbte Faun (1879) II. xxiv. 243 She 
was not amiss.. but her companion was far the handsomer 
figure. Ibid, (i860) I. xxiii. 253 As an angel, you are not amiss. 

f C, sb. [The adv. or adj. used subst. quasi * a 
doing amiss* or *a thing which is amiss 1 ; perhaps 
partly due to formal confusion between a miss 1 an 
error,’ and a-miss * in error.’] An error, fault, or 
misdeed ; hence euphem. an evil deed. Obs. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alck. in Ashm. (1652) v. 65 Without 
amisse. 1590 Lodge Gold. Leg. in Halliw. Shaks. YI, 43 
He (shall] receive meed for his amisse. 160* Shaks. Hamt. 

iv, v, 18 Each toy seemes Prologue, to some great amisse. 


1643 Attors Kemonstr. (1869)265 We will.. reforme all our 
disorders, and amend all our amisscs. c 1700 R ich. /1 \n Evans 
Old Bat. (1784) No. 410. 300 The nobles of England their 
prince's amiss. By parliament soon did rebate. 

Amissibility (ambstbrliU). rare. [a. Fr. 
amissibilitf f. amissible : see next and -bility.] 
Possibility of being lost; liability lo lose. 

1636 Flatly Claris Myst. ii. :6 The amissibility of iusti- 
fying faith, 1657 Baxter Saints' Pcrscv.-f The Amissibility 
of a state of Infant Justification, or rather the cessation of 
it. 1837 11 all am Hist. Lit. m, iv. § 41 The amissibility of 
sovereign power for misconduct. 

Amissible ^ami sib’l), a. [a. Fr. amissible, ad.L. 
dmissibil-em, {.amiss- ppl. stein of dmitt-Are lo lose.] 
Liable to be lost, 

1672 Jacomb Comm. Rom . viii. (1868) 50 The same grace 
now .. is not amissible as that was. 1777 Wesley I Vks. 1872 
XI. 442 It [entire Sanctification] is amissible, capable of being 
lost, 1852 I. Taylor l Ye shy 4- Alcthod. 213 Thai release 
from guilty fears which the Gospel affords should be thought 
of ..as amissible. 

Amissing (amrsiij\///. a. [ihe phrase a-missing 
(see A prepA 1 2, 13) erroneously taken as a single 
word, as if from a vb. to amiss; chiefly in Scotch 
writers.] — Missing ; wanting. 

1634 46 J. Row ffather) Hist. Kirk{\%\2' 131 The Kirk- 
Register being a missing. 1680 Kin in Spirit of Popery 7 
A Publick Spirit in contending for God .. is much amisstng 
amongst us. 1753 Stewart's Trial App. 84 The deponent.. 
does not know by what means the said lock .. now amissing, 
was lost. 1854 H. Miller Sch. .y Sc km. <1858' 10 Only his 
sloop was amissing. 1873 Burton Hist, Scott. V. Ivii, Ex¬ 
amined as to what he had done with the valuables amissing. 

t Amrssion. Obs. [a. Fr. amission, ad. L. d- 
missibn-em loss, losing, n. of action f. dm ill-ere to 
lose, f. a off+ mittere to send, let go ] Loss. 

1623 An.esblky Serm. 11 In amission, the act is ncces«aric; 
in emission, voluntary. 1650 Bulwkr Anthrofomet. xiii. 
138 [Their] speech hath been very much impaired by ihe 
amission of their Fore teeth. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 111 .8 
Again, the amission of God has taken up the name of sin. 
*755 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Ami’ssive, a. Obs. [f. amiss- ppl. stem of 
dm ill-Are to Iose + -lVE, as if ad. L. *dmissTv-us.] 
Characterized by, or lending to, loss or deterioration. 

1633 T. Adams E.rp. 2 Fet. ii. 9 It [God's Sovereignty! is 
either amissive, or perfective. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles IF. 
iv. 260 God cannot change himself. For such a mutation 
would }>e either perfective or amissive. 

Ami ssness. ?Obs. rare-', [f. Amlss a. + 
-nkss.] The slate of being or doing amiss. 

1648 Brit. Bellman in l lari. Mi SC. Yl 1 . 626 iD.j God for- 
give 11s our amissnesses ! 

Amit, earliest form of Admit. 

t Ami’t, v. Obs. [a. L. dm ill-ere to lose: see 
Amission.] To lose. (Rarely with of.) 

1525 State Papers Hen. VIII , IV. 399 It is not thought .. 
that she [the Queen] shulde amitte or loose any parte of her 
autorite. 1609 Skene Reg. May. 30 The wife may line and 
amit her Dowrie. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, (it. 157 If a 
Magnet itself 1 m; made red hot in the fire, it..amits the 
Magnetical vigour. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11 .10 'I he 
water ainits of its pellucidity. 

+ Amit(e, sb. Obs. Also 4-9 amyte, 5 amitt, 
7 ammit. [a. OFr. amit (now amici, pron. ami):— 
L. amiet-um\ see Amict and A MICH, the latter of 
which became the common form in 14th c.] 

1 . gen. A cloth for wrapping round, a handkerchief, 
scarf, etc. 

1382 Wvclif Heb. i. 12 Thou schalt chaungc hem as an 
amyte [1388 cloth; Vulg. amict it m\ or girdyng aboute, and 
thei schulen be chaungid. 1451 in Gardner Hist. Dnuwick 
(1754) 148 Cloth for Amyts and Girdelys. 

2 . Eccl. The white amice worn by priests. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 319 Of preste j>ou has no merke, 
albe nc non amitc. C1470 Lib. Dorn. Edw. IV in /1 onset/. 
Ord. (1790) 85 The surplyces of singers of chapelles, and 
awbes, amities. X496 Dives 4- Faup. (W. de Wordc) vm. viii. 
331/2 The amyt 011 his hede at the begynnynge betokneth 
the cloth that crystns face was hylcd with in time of his 
passyon. 1683 Oldham tVks. (1686191 Their Molly Habits, 
Maniples, and Stoles, Albs, Ammits, Rochets, Chimers, 
Hoods, and Cowls. 1811 J. Grant Hist. Eng. Ch. 1 . 159 
Their appendages of albs, amyts, stoles, maniples, and girdles. 

3 . By confusion for an masse Amice 2 : A hood, 
upon a gown or cloak. 

138a Wvclif Ex. xxxix. 21 And thei maden the coope coote 
[1388 the coop coot oraubc ] al iacynctyne; and a hode [ 1388 
hood or the amyt; Vulg. capitium\ in the ouerest parti. 

tA’miture. Obs. rare-'. [?a.OFr. *amiture, 
repr. L. *amietdra, or OFr. *amitoire , ad. L. amic- 
torium , f. amict - ppl. stem of amielre to clothe: 
see Amict.] Clothing, dress. 

<■1300 A\ Alt’s. 3975 Yurslurday thow come in amilure, 
Y-armed so on of mync. 

Amity (armlti). Forms: 5-6 amytie, -tye, -te, 
-tey, amite, 6 amytoe, -itee, -itye, 6-7 amitie, 
6 - amity, [a. Fr. amitie, 13th c. ami slit, a mist A, 
nth c. amistet pop. L. *amTcitdt*em (-L. ami- 
cilia in'), f. amic-us friend; cf. mendTcitat-em f. 
mendu-us : see -TY.] Friendship, friendliness ; 
friendly relations ; especially of a public character 
between states or individuals, a. sing. 

?i45oin 3rdRep.Comm.Hist.MSS.{ 1872)279/2 The Frenshe- 
men.. enlarge their amite and their aliage to suche as were 
besle. 1474 Caxton Chesse 80 Amytie is founded vpon 
honeste. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 137/4 Why wilt thou not abyde 
in our amyte? 1597 Cecil inBllis Orig. Lett. 1. *34 III.44 


The auncicnl amitie betweene Spain and him. 1631 lli.v- 
wood England's Eliz. (1641) 45 Two brothers..knit and 
joyned together in amitie. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scott. I. 
iv. 290 She declared her resolution to live in perpetual amity 
with England. 178* Priestley Corn Chr. I. Pref. 8 Hos. 
tility.. will give place to the most perfect amity. 1868 G. 
Duff Pol. Sttrv. ior Treaties of amity and commerce, 
b. pi. arch. 

1477 Sir J. Paston in Lett. 786 III. 173 The preservacion 
offlheamyteys taken late . - with Fraunce. 1534 Lo. Berners 
Gold. Bk. M. A urel. viii. E iv b/i Suche .. as should be ad- 
mylted lo strait amitccs. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. ix. § a 
(1873) r 3° AH leagues and amities consist of mutual intelli¬ 
gence and mutual offices. 1739 Mklmoth Fitzosb. Lett. 
G763) 43 Those little jealousies and rivnlships that shoot up 
in the paths of common amities. 1815 T. Jefferson Writ. 
<1830' IV. 264 The less we have lo do with the amities or 
enmities of Europe, the belter. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 
vm. 1. 461 Ancient amities. 

Am let, obs. form of Omklf.t. 

Amlette, obs. form of Ami*let. 

I! Amnia (arinfi). Surg. [med.L. for Or. ofxfxa 
a lie, f. oV-T-fiF lo lie.] A band or truss. 

1706 Phillips, Amma, a Tying, Knitting, a Band; among 
Surgeons a Truss us'd in Ruptures. 1719 Quincy Lex. 
Phys.-Mcd. 14. 1874 Dunglison Med. Did., Amma, Truss. 

Ammeld, variant of Amel, Obs., enamel. 
Amilielide (a-m/Uid). Chcm. [f. A>I(Monia, 
+ Mki.(am) + -JDK.] A while powder, C«X a 11 , 0 ^. 
or 3Cy 11 2 N.Cy 110 , produced by ihe action of 
concentrated sulphuric acid on melain, mclanine, or 
ammeline; regarded as acid amide of cyanuric acid. 

1846 in Fenny Cycl. 1st Supp. 336/2. 1863 Waiis Did. 

Chcm. II. 287 Aminelide boiled for some time with acids or 
alkalis is converted into cyanuric acid. 

Ammeline (rem/Uin . Chcm. [fas prec. + 
-INK*.] A white powder, 2Cy II 3 N.C‘) 1 In, pro¬ 
duced by boiling mclatn with dilute sulphuric acid or 
with caustic potash ; an amic base of cyanuric acid. 

1846 Fenny Cycl. 1st Stipp. 336 '2 Ammeline .. is composed 
of very fine silky needles. 1863 Waiis Diet. them. 11. 2S7 
Annnelinc is a weak base, forming crystalline salts, whieh 
are partially decomposed by water. 

II A’mmeos, ameos. Hot. Obs. [a. Or. a ft p tax 
gen. of nfxfxi, Ammi, here taken as nom.] = Ammi. 

< 1000 Sa r. Leechd. 11 .192 (^b cr swile hwiles cwcodowes K: 
ameos. 1585 Lloyd Treas. Health N vj. Ameos.. dryuetli 
forth y .stone broken. 1631 Markham Way to Wealth 1. i. 
Gloss., Ameos, Comin royal, is a Herb of some called Bill- 
wort, Bishops-weed, or Herb-William. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. 
Drugs 1 . 3 Ameos.. has Leaves like Dill. 1751 ('ll ambers 
Cycl. s.v., According to I.emery, the plant takes its name 
ammeos from afxfxos, its seed being \ery like grains of sand. 

Ammer, obs. form of Em he it. 

Amnier armai). Omiih. Sec quol.) 

1843 Varrf.i.l Brit. Birds 118561 I. 518 [Yellow^ Hammer] 
I have ventured to restore to this bird what 1 believe to 
have been its first English name, Yellow A miner.. The word 
Amnier is a well known German term for Bunting. 

Ammeter wm/loj). [f. Am;W:kk the unit of 
electric current + -meteu measurer.] An instrument 
for estimating the force of clcclric currents. 

1882 Xa tn re 2 Mar. 426 'Ihe efficiency [of the battery J was 
got by measuring the power put in .. by means of Perry and 
Ayrton's voltameter and ammeter. 

Ammi (armi). Bot. Also 6 ami. [a. L. ammi, 
a. Gr, dfj. jui, connected by some with dfty. or sand.] 
A genus of umbelliferous plants, with aromatic 
leaves ; Bishop-weed. 

15s* Turner Herbal <15681 25 Ami hath muche smaller 
sede, then Cumin; and resemblcth organc in taste. 1621 
Burton Anal. Met. 111. ii. vi. i, Those opposite meats .. wood- 
bine, amrni, lettuce, which Lemnius so much commend-. 
1725 Bradley Font. Diet., Ammi, one of the four hut Seed-. 
'1 he best Ammi is hroughl out of Cnndia or Alexandria. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 51 Common Bishop-weed, Ammi majus. 

t A'nnnic, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. (ir. a^-os sand 
+ -ic, perh. confounded with ammoniac.] In Sal 
Ammic, an old name for Sal Ammoniac. 

x6xx Cotgr., Selammoniac. Salt Ammicke; a mcdicinable 
drug resembling stone Allum, and found in long flakes vnder 
the Cyrcnian sand. 

Ammiolite (armi,dbit, amoi J-). Min. [f. Gr. 
dfiftiov 'cinnaharin its sandy stale, minium,’ (f.a/x- 
p os sand) + -mte.] A scarlet earthy powder found 
in Chin, classed by Dana among the Anhydrous 
Antimonatcs, containing also copper and mercury, 
Ammiral, -ant, obs. forms of Admiral. 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon. 11. xiii. 236 The Ammirant of 
Affrica. 

11 Ammi*tes f ami’tes. Min. Obs. [a. Gr. d/x- 
fiiTrjs sandstone, f. a^/xoj sand.] An obsolete name 
for Oolite, in reference to its granular structure. 

1750 Leonard ns's Mirr. Stones 7 s Amites, is a Stone of the 
Colour of Alumn or Nitre, but harder ihnn either. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., The Amniites appears to the eye as 
a composition of large sand. 

Ammo-, comb, form of Ammonium, implying 
conjunction of that basvl with an element, as in 
Ammopalladium, A mmopalladammonium. 

1873 Fownks Client. 430 AmmopaHadammonium chloride. 

Ammodyte (armJdoit). fool. [ad. L. ammo - 
dytes, a. Gr. bunobvrtjs a sand-burrower; f. a/i/xos 
sand + bvrtjr diver, f. Su-fiy to dive.] 

+ 1 . A venomous snake, the Sand-Natter, a species 
of Viper found in Southern Europe, Obs. 

1607 Topsell Serpents (1653’) 7 6 3 Ity the same means that 
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the poyson of the Viper, the Ammodyteand Homcd-serpent 
is cured withal. 1627 May Lucan tx. 822 Sand-colouFd 
Ammodytes, the horned snakes. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist . 
IV. 131 The Surinam serpent, which some improperly call 
the ammodytes. 

2 . The Sand-eel, Ammodytes of modern zoologists. 
1698 Sirbalo in Phil. Trans. XX. 266 The Women that 
catched the Sand FelsfAmmodites'. 1748 Sir J. Hill Hist. 
Anita. 225 (Jod.) Ammodytes, the sandeel, or grig. 1847 
Carpenter tool § 577 The Ammodytes or La rimes are re¬ 
markable for their habit of burrowing in the sand. 
Ammonia (amjunia). [a. mod.L. ammonia, 
invented by Bergman, in 17S2, as a name for the 
gas obtained from Sat-ammoniac : see next.] 

1 . A colourless gas with pungent smell and strong 
alkaline reaction, chemically a compound of three 
equivalents of hydrogen with one of nitrogen, XH ?f 
which at a pressure of 6} atmospheres, at 50°Fahr., 
is condensed to a colourless liquid. Called also 
Spirit of Hartshorn, in allusion to one of its early 
sources, the dry distillation of nitrogenous matter, 
as the hoofs and horns of animals ; and Volatile or 
Animal Alkali, in contradistinction to the ‘fixed’ 
alkalis, potash or ‘vegetable’ alkali, and soda or 
‘mineral 9 alkali. 

J 799 A. Atkin Syllabus Lect. Chan. 7 Ammon in, or Vola¬ 
tile Alkali. »8oi Hatchett in Phil. Trans. \C 11 . 50 Am¬ 
monia formed a yellow Jlocculent precipitate. 1S10 Dalton 
Syst. Client. Philos, 11. v. § 6. 41$ It has been long known to 
chemists as an important clement, and under various names, 
.. namely, volatile alkali, hartshorn, spirit of sal ammoniac, 
etc., but authors at present generally distinguish it by the 
name of ammonia. 1822 J. Flint Lctt.fr. Atner. 62 A 
chemical manufactory in which ammonia, copperas.. and 
various acids, are prepared. *855 Bain* Senses <V hit. it. ii. § 1 
In smelling salts, ammonia is the substance given forth. 

2 . pop. Ammonia , or specimenlly Liquid Am¬ 
monia: a solution of ammonia in water, being the 
form in which it is commercially used. 

t 1850 J. Griffin in Ure Dht. Arts I. 140 To judge at a 
glance of the money value of any given sample of ammonia. 
1863 Wvtis Di-1. them, ii&js) I. 184 Solution of ammonia. 
Aqueous ammonia, < r simply Ammonia, Spirits of harts¬ 
horn. 

3 . Client. Extended to a large series of compounds, 
analogous to ammonia, in which one or more of 
the three hydrogen atoms of XH. are replaced by 
a basic metal or radical (Am INKS), or by the oxygen¬ 
ized radical of an acid (Amides), or by both at 
once (Alkalamides). 

1863 \\ atis Diet. Chan A 18721 I. 169 Ammonias in which 
1 <rm:>ic* atoms of hydrogen are replaced by an acid-radicle. 
1869 Roscoe A tan. Chau. xxix. 312 Bach alcohol aKo forms 
a senes of compound ammonias. 

4 . Comb, m which ammonia stands chicily in 
attrib. relation, as ammonia fas, compounds, pro - 
1 css, solution, substitution compound, works, etc. 
Also ammonia alum, amalgam , carbonate, salts, 
etc., in which Ammonium is now used in more 
systematic nomenclature. 

Ammonia-meter, an instrument for measuring 
the percentage of ammonia in an aqueous solution. 

1873 Fownes Chan. 1>6 Ammonia gas L colourless. 1879 
A then.rum 30 Aug. 277/3 The ‘ ammonia processwhich has 
lvcn developed by M. F.rncsl Solvay, of Brussels. 1864 
Header 9 April 464 The pale reddish amethystine colour of 
ammonia-iron-alum. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Coukcx. P/tys. 
Sc. xxiv. 227 Paper prepared with the ammonia-citrate of 
iton. 1875 Ere Diet. Arts I. 140 Mr. J. J. Griffin has con¬ 
structed a useful instrument called an Ammonia-meter. 

Ammoniac (nm< 7 '«*niak\ a. and sb. Forms: 4-5 
armoniak, -yac, 4-S -iac, 5 -yak(e, nmmonyak, 
amoniak, 7 -ae, 7-8 armoniack^e, ammoniack(e, 
7- ammoniac, [a. Fr. ammoniac, armoniae, ad. L. 
ammoniac-um, a. Gr. dnnwviatcov, belonging to 
Ammon or Ammonia, applied subst. to a sail, and 
a gum, both obtained from the Libyan region of 
Ammonia near the shrine of Jupiter Ammon ; f. 
“'A/i/icur, Gr. form of the name of the Egyptian 
Deity Amlin. The corruption to armoniae found 
in rned.L., Fr., and Eng., was perh. due to an 
association with the Gr. appovia fastening or joining, 
from the use of gum ammoniac as a cement, or of 
sal ammoniac in the joining of metals.] 

A. adj. 

1 . in Sal Ammoniac (L. sal ammoniums , Fr. set 
ammoniac) i.e. Salt of Ammon, a hard white opaqne 
crystalline salt, supposed to have been originally 
prepared from the dung of camels near the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, as it still is in Egypt; chemi¬ 
cally Ammonium Chloride NH 4 Cl, formerly called 
Aluriatc of Ammonia ; used in tinning iron, in 
pharmacy, and for the manufacture of Ammonium 
Alum for the dyer. 

c 1386 Ciiaucer Chan. IV;//. Prof. <5- T. 245 Arsenik, sal 
armoniak [<?. r. armonyak], and brimston. c 1420 Paltad. on 
Hush. 1.605 Hony, myxt with salt armonyake. 1470 Bk. 
Quintess. 9 If 3c wole dissolue J/e gold to watir. putte jxinne 
yii be watir corosyue. Sal armoniae. x6ox Holland Pliny 
(1634)11.415 This Ammoniacke salt is corrupted and sophis- 
licatc. ..with the pit salt of Sicily called Cocanicus. x6os 
Ti.mme Quersit. j. v. 20 Sal armoniae is of nature spiritual!. 
17S3 Chambers Cycl.Supp. s.v. Ammoniacum, The liquor 
will be .scentless, and of the taste of sat armoniae. 1873 


Williamson Client, viii. § 53 The hydrochlorate can be ob¬ 
tained in crystals.. mixed with sal-ammoniac 

2 . in Gum Ammoniac, i.e. ‘gum of Ammon,’ a 
gum-resin, of peculiar smell, and bitterish laste, 
the inspissated juice of an umbelliferous plant 
{Do ran a Ammoniacum ) found wild from North 
Africa to India, and perhaps of some of its con¬ 
geners. Employed in medicine, and as a cement. 

1627 Peacham Gent!. Exerc. L xxi. <z634) 67 Take Gumme 
Armoniacke, and grinde it with the juyee of Garlicke as fine 
as may be. 1714 Fr. Bit. Rates 92 Gum Armoniack per 100 
Weight 1844 T. Graham Dont. Afed. 3X [Tartar emetic] .. 
will operate as an expectorant, when combined with squill, 
gum ammoniac and camphor. 

3 . Of the nature of ammonia, ammoniacal. 

1646 Sir ' 1 '. Browne Pseud. F.p. 322 Also a volatile or Ar- 
moniac .Salt. 1767 Monro in Phil. Trans. LVIJ. 511, 1 
saturated some of it with the volatile ammoniac salt.’ 1869 
Fuse. A tech. 30 Apr. 133/2 Samples of Ammoniac Sulphate. 
B. sb. 

1 . =Gum Ammoniac: see A 2. Also in L. form, 
ammoniacum. 

C1410 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 1120 White wex, hardde pitch, 
remys'.e ammonyak Thees three comixt. 1563 T. Gale 
A nt idol. ti. 62 The .. Hammoniacum dissolued in Vineger 
must be boyled. XS91 Percivali. Sp. Diet., A1 moniaqne, 
Armoniake, Armoniaeum. x6oi Holland Pliny 11634) II. 
180 Since we are fallen into the mention of Gums, it will not 
be amisse to treat of Ammoniack. 1712 tr. Panel's /list. 
Drugs 1 .193 The Fennel bearing Ammoniack grows plenti¬ 
fully in the Deserts of Lyhia. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. f 
The good ammoniac is of a pale colour. 1875 Wood The rap. 
<1879^529 The influence of ammoniac upon the general sys- 
turn is very slight. 1876 Harley Mat. A ted. 601 Ammo- 
liiacum resembles the Persian drug. 

t 2 .-Ammonia, [mod Fr. ammoniaque] Ohs. 

1791 Hamilton Bert/toilet'* Dyeing 1 .1.1. in. 46 The colour 
may be restored by means of chalk or ammoniac (volatile 
alkali». i8ox Chenevix Client. Xcmenel. 55 Ammoniac is a 
term, which Mrs. Fulhame .. has expressed a desire to sec 
changed. I agree wilh her in preferring Ammonia. 

* in Bole Armoniae (amoniak), it is a corrup¬ 
tion of Armcniac. ‘BoU Armoniae or the Arme¬ 
nian Bole is a soft friable fatty earth, usually of a 
pale red colour.’ Chambers Cycl. 

e 1386 Chaucer Chan. IV;//. Prof, fir T. 238 As bo! armoniak 
[r*. r. armonyak, -yac, amoniak], verdegres, boras. 1585 
H. Llovd Treat . Health Oiij, Takeof.. Mastycke, Dragon-, 
bloud, bole Amonikc new, of eche like quantitce. 1586 
Cocas Haven Healthy 1636*, Coriander, Ginger, Bole Armo- 
niacke, of each a dram. 1617 Peacham Comp/. Gent. xiii. 
11634' 139 Margariione was., the first that devised laying 
Gold or Gilding upon Bole Armoniacke to be burnished. 
1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., This popularly, though coiruptly 
called in F.nglish Bole Armoniae, is called by the naturalists 
Armenia terra, or Armenian clay. 

Ammoniacal (.Tm<*naiakal), a. [f. prec. + -ad.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of ammonia. 

173a ARBUniNor A’ ules of Diet 268 Jellies made of the solid 
parts of Anitnnk contain a sort of ammoniacal Salt. 1798 
Phil. Trans. LXXXVIIJ. 20 The mixture .. emitted am¬ 
moniacal gar. 1813 Sir 11 . Davy Agr/e. Chew. 301 A bitter 
extract, which affords Ammoniacal fumes. 1818 Faraday 
F tp. Res. vii. 19 't hey gave off much ammoniacal gas. 1833 
Brewster A Vi A Magic v. 113 A solution of the ammoniacal 
carbonate of copper. 1869 Roscoe Eton. Client . 75 The am¬ 
moniacal liqunrs of the gasworks. 

Ammoniaco- ^undharako), combining form of 
Ammoniac or Ammoniacal, as in ammoniaco- 
calculus, a form of urinary calculus; also -Am¬ 
monia + , as in urnmoniaco-magnesian phosphale. 

1804 Wollaston in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 420 The ammo- 
niaco muriate of plaitna. 1807 Marcet ibid. XCVJI. 308 
No doubt an ammoniaco-magnesian carbonate. 1849 52 
llotwsCycl. Anai. <y Phys , IV. 1291/2 A deposit occurs in the 
mine composed of the monobasic ammoniaco-magnesian 
phosphate. 

Ammonraeuni: see Ammoniac B i. 
t Ammo*nial. Chan. Obs. [f. Ammonia + -al] 
= Ammoniacal. 

1818 Accu.m Client. Tests. 227 The ammonia) solution. 

Ammonia*meter. (See Ammonia 4.) = Am¬ 
monia Meter. Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 
t Ammoniate (amJu'nurU). Chan. Ohs. [f. 
Ammonia +-ate 4 ] A combination of ammonia 
with a metallic oxide, as Ammonio-cupric oxide, 
formerly ammoniate of copper. See Ammon IDE. 

1844 T. Graham Dont. Med. 355 Antispasmodics and altera- 
tivesj of which the best are, the flowers or acetate of zinc, 
quinine, ammoniate of copper. 

Ammoniated (ameu*ni^t(‘d\///. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Combined wilh ammonia, ammoniureUed. 

i82iDeQl'1ncevC<w/«t. Wks. V. 274 ,1 derived no benefit 
from any medicine whatever, except ammoniated tincture of 
valerian. 1874 Lommf.l Light 176 A solution of the ammo¬ 
niated oxide of copper is transparent. 

Ammonic (amp-nik), a. rare . [f. Ammonium + 
-IC: cf. potass-ic, so<l-ie, etc] Of or derived from 
ammonium (or ammonia). 

1869 Eng. A/ech. 19 Mar. 581/3 To name one chemist who 
considers the solution ammonic hydrate. 1876 H\aLEV Mat. 
Aled. mi Amnionic Carbonate is only known in solution. 

Ammo*nical, a. Chem. rare- 1 . = prcc. 

1869 Eng. Aieclt. 19 Mar. 585/3 Vapour Volumes of Ain- 
monical Salts. 

Ammonide (armfoaid). Chcm. [f. Ammonmjm 
+ -ide] A combination of ammonium with a 
metallic or other oxide; called also ammoniurel, 
and formerly, as an ammonia salt, ammoniate. 


(Little used ; these being now viewed as metallic 
(or other) salts of ammonium ; as Carbonic am¬ 
monide » Ammonium carbonate.) 

1876 Harley A tat. Med. 107 Dry carbonic anhydride and 
dry gaseous ammonia combine directly to form carbonic am¬ 
nion ide. 

Ammonio- (am^u-ni^), combining form of the 
word Ammonium, indicating the presence of that 
basyl or its salts in a compound; thus amnion io- 
chloride of silver, ammonio-cupric sulphate, am¬ 
monio-magnesian phosphate-magnesium and am¬ 
monium phosphate. 

*853 /''amity Her. 3 Dec. 510/2 The solution of ammonio- 
nitrate of silver. 1876 Harley Mat. Aled. 207 Ammonio- 
chloride of Iron was discovered by Basil Valentine in the 
14th cent. 

Ammonite (armonait). [f. mod.L. ammonites 
(after u tiles, asphaltitcs, etc.: see -ite), f. by Bru- 
guiere on the rned.L. name Cornu Ammonis ‘Am¬ 
mon’s horn,’ given to these fossils from their re¬ 
semblance lo the involuted horn of Jupiter Ammon. 
Al first used as L., with pi. AmmoniioC] 

1 . A fossil genus of Cephalopods, consisting of 
whorled chambered shells, containing many species; 
once supposed to be coiled snakes petrified, and 
hence called Snake-stones. (Scott Mur mi on 11. xiii.) 

X758 Phil. Trans. L. 786 In this rock .. the Ammonite, or 
Snake-stones, as they are commonly called, are found, 1798 
La Pe rouse's Voy. round World 111 . 299 A very close analogy 
between the ammonite and nautilus. 1816 W. Smith Strata 
ideal. 1 The Muscles and Ammonites found in Ironstone. 
1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 15 Huge Ammonites, and the 
first bones of Time. 1854 H. Miller Seh. fif Schm. viii. 77 
In a nodular mass of bluish-gray limestone .. I laid open my 
fir*t found ammonite. 

f 2 . Formerly used for Am mites, i.e. oolite. Obs. 
1706 Phillips, Ammonites, a sort of stone call’d the lesser 
Spawn-stone. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Annnites is the 
same with what otherwise called Ammonites. 

Ammonitiferous(a::m6n3ilrlerDs),r7. [f. prec. 
+ -ferous bearing] Containing fossil ammonites. 
X830 Lvell Pri/tc. Geol. I. 126 The ammonitiferous lime¬ 
stones of the Southern Apennines, i860 Wright in Q. frill. 
Geol. S. XVI. 1. 375 The ammonitiferous beds of the Lias. 

Ammonium (am<7«*nixJm>. Chcm. [a. mod.L. 
ammonium, formed by Berzelius, 1808, on Ammonia, 
a fter a nalogy of soda, sodiurn, magnesia, maguesiinn, 
and the names of the recent melals generally] The 
radical supposed to exist in the salts of ammonia, 
a compound of 4 equivalents of hydrogen wilh 1 of 
nitrogen, NII 4 , which behaves in composition as a 
monatomic alkaline metal, replacing, and present¬ 
ing close analogies to, sodium and potassium. 

1808 Sir H. Davy in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 364 From 
pl.itina to potassium there Is a regular order of gradRt ion as 
to physical and chemical pro;>ei tics and this would probably 
extend to ammonium, could it be obtained in the fixed form. 
1850 Daubeny Atom. The. ix. 295 The atomic volume which 
these lighter metals, vi/. ammonium, barium, calcium .. have. 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1 . 142 Although it may be objected .. 
that the metal ammonium is not known, yet a curious me¬ 
tallic compound of this metal with mercury has been obtained. 

b. alt rib. In names of compounds in which am¬ 
monia was formerly, and is si ill often, used, as <7///- 
monium salts, carbonate, chloride, phosphate. Also 
ammonium alum (see Alum 2); ammonium 
amalgam, a soft solid melallic substance, an amal¬ 
gam of ammonium and mercury, analogous to the 
sodium and potassium amalgams. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. (1872' I. 188 Ammonium-salts are 
isomorphous with potassium salts. Ibid. 195 Spoken of as 
ammonium-bases in contradistinction to the amine- or am- 
monia- bases. 1869 Roscoe Flew. Chcm. 2x4 Ammonium 
Chloride , or sal-ammoniac. 1873 Wiluamson Chem. viii. 
§ 52 The ammonium amaigam very rapidly decomposes when 
removed from the liquid. 

t Ammo*niuret. Chem. Obs. [f. Ammonia* 
-uret] = Ammonide, Ammoniate. 

i8 39 Hoopf.r A fed. Diet, 89 Ammon in ret, a compound of 
ammonia and a metallic Oxide; as ammoniurel of gold, 
silver, zinc, etc. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ammo’niuretted, ppl- a. ? Obs. [f. prec. + 
-ed] Combined with ammonia (or, accoiding to 
later view's, ammonium); as ‘araoniuretted oxide of 
gold,’ now ‘anrate of ammonium.’ 

1854 ScoFFEaN in Orr's Cire. Sc. Chem. 503 Ammoniuretted 
Oxide of Silver, c 186s J. Wvlde in Cire. Sc. I. 374/1 An 
explosive compound of silver is produced by adding liquid 
ammonia to the oxide of silver; forming what is termed the 
ammoniuretted oxide. 

Ammophilous (amp-fibs), a. [f. Gr. aw os 
sand + ipiKos loving, fond] Sand-loving ; applied 
to plants or insects which inhabit sandy places. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ammunition (nemi/mi-Jan), sb. Also 7-8 amu-. 
[a. 16-17th c. Fr. a{m)munilion, vulgarly unioni- 
iion, an army corruption of munition (also vulgarly 
monition ). M. Estienne (1578) says ‘le peuplier 
grossier prononce monition (amonition , scion autres) 
pour munition and Menage (1672), ‘lessoldats 
disent pain f amonition ; mais les ofTiciers disent 
/ain dc munition ’—Thurot Pron. Frattf. 1881, p. 
273. Apparently caused by taking la munition as 
Vamonition through confusion of the novel muni- 
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lion with the familiar a(d)monition a * warning ’ 
legal or ecclesiastical. Cf. noix iPAcajou for noix 
dc Cajou . Subscq. rejected in Fr. (exc. as a vul¬ 
garism), but retained in Eng. with a mm-, assimi¬ 
lated to words from L. in hum-, comm-, ann-, etc. 
L. adm- docs not become a mm- in Fr. or Eng.] 

1 . Military stores or supplies; formerly , of all 
kinds (as still attrib. : see 3); ttoiv, articles used in 
charging guns and ordnance, as powder, shot, shell; 
and by extension, offensive missiles generally. 

a 1626 Bacon A do. Vtillers (J.) Convenient arms and a[m]- 
munition for their defence. 1642 Dec lag. f.ords <5- Comm. 

7 Jan. 6 Horses, Armes, and Amunition. 1671 Milton Sam¬ 
son 1277 He all their ammunition And feats of war defeats. 
1692 Luttrell Brief Bel. (1857) H< 4' 3 A French prize of 
i8otunns, laden with ammunitions. 1703 Maundrell fount. 
5Vr«r.(i732) 54 The Amunition used in Battering the City. 
1710 Lond. Gaakmmmmdccvi '2,25000 Fire-locks, with a suit¬ 
able Proportion of Ammunition. 1769 Mrs. Harris in Priv. 
Lett. Ld. Malnresb. I. 177 The ammunition of these rioters 
consisted chiefly of dirt, hut many stones were seen to he 
thrown. 1870 Knight Crown Hist. Eng. xl. 519 At seven 
in the evening their ammunition was nearly exhausted. 

2 fifr 

1645 Bp. Hall Content. 103 This spirituall Ammunition 
shall sufficiently furnish the soul for her encounter with her 
last enemy. 1833 Marrvat/V/.Sww/U 1863)70, T had finished 
my meal, which did not take long, for want of ammuni¬ 
tion. 

3. attrib. as ammunition-boots, -bread, -hat, •leaf 
-shoes, etc., those supplied lo soldiers as equipment 
or rations; ammunition-face, a warlike one; 
ammunition-house, one used for the storage of 
ammunition ; ammunition-wagon, one used to 
convey the ammunition for a force. 

<71658 Cleveland Cletk VindA 1677)96 So much for his 
Warlike or Ammunition Face. 1663 Butler Hod. 1. i. 314 
Lin'd with many a piece Of ammunition bread and cheese. 
1692 Luttrell Brief AW. < 18571 1 L 47* An ammunition loafs 
of bread was sold for 18 soak. 1693 W. Robertson Phrascot. 
Gen. 1320 A ammunition whore, scortum cast tense. 1697 
Lond. Gaz. mmmccxcvi/4 Deserted .. Thomas Stone .. took 
away with him his Ammunition Hat. 1703 Lctirem. Brief 
Rel. 11857) V. 356 Whose ammunition house at Turin is blown 
up by some incendiaries. 1844 Regal. <5- Ord. A rnty 152 The 
Men are entitled to their Ammunition Boots or Shoes, wilh 
the rest of their Clothing. 1858 Frolt.e Hist. Eng. IV. 275 
Ammunition waggons were prepared and loaded. 

Ammunition (a?mi//ni , j3n>, v. [f. sb.: cf. Fr. 
am un it ion fieri] To supply with ammunition. 

1644 Prynne & Walker Fiennes’s Trial 19 Why did he 
fortific and ammunition the City? 

Ammunitioned (a*miimrjond\///.<i. [f. pice. 
+ -ED.] Supplied with ammunition. 

1653 J. Taylor (Water P.) Jottrn. Wales (1859I 13 If it he 
well mand, victualled and ammunitioned, it is invincible. 
1870 Daily News 17 Dec., The remaining forty, well armed, 
ammunitioned, and in good condition, established themselves 
in two or three private houses. 

Amnemonic (cemn/mp'nik), a. Path. [f. Cr. d 
priv. 4- fLVTjfjLovuco? of memory: see Mnemonics; 
cf. Gr. dfivrjfxojif forgetful.] Characterized by loss 
of memory. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Amner, obs. (regular 16th c.) f. Almoner. 

|| Amnesia (»mn/*sia\ Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
d{xvr)aia forgetfulness.] Loss of memory. 

1878 A. Hamilton Nero, Dis. 130 In place of there being 
simply a difficulty in expressing a clearly originated idea, 
there may be a condition of amnesia. 1880 Bastian Brain 
xxix. 621 An ordinary case of Amnesia .. in which the ‘ vo¬ 
litional' and ’associational' recall of names was impossible. 

Amnesic ^armnPsik, -ezik), a. Path. ff. prec. 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to amnesia. 

1868 Ogle in Lancet 21 Mar. 370/2 The inability to speak, 
is not.. occasioned by forgetfulness of words—in other words, 
not amnesic. 1880 Bastian Brain xxix. 662 A grave Amnesic 
condition as regards Speech. 

Amnestic (semne’stik), a. Med. [f. Gr. ayxvr)- 
arla forgetfulness + -ic.] Causing loss of memory. 
(Said of diseases, poisonous agents, etc.) 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Amnestied (armnestid), ///. a. [f. Amnesty v. 
+ -ED.] Admitted to amnesty, having past (poli¬ 
tical) offences overlooked or forgiven. 

1809 Edits. Rev. X 1 TT. 440 Of this class are the amnestied 
emigrants. 1879 Daily A T eivs 29 Oct. 5/4 The amnestied 
Communards. 

Amnesty (se*nmesti\ sb. [a. Fr. amnestie (i6thc. 
in Litt.), or ad. its original, L. am nest ia, a. Gr. 
dfiorjarta oblivion, f. dfivijaros not remembering. 
Used occas. in i6-i;thc. in L. and Gr. form.] 

1 . Forgetfulness, oblivion; an intentional over¬ 
looking. 

1592 Sir T. Smith in T. Wright Q. Eliz. Orig. Lett. (1838) 
I. 456 To treade all underfoote that hath gone heretofore, 
with a perpctuall auvrjana, and to begyn a new lyfe. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. §6. (1873)223 Reconcilement 
is belter managed by an amnesty, and passing over that 
which is past. 1624 Sanderson Serin. Ad. Pop. v. (1674) 242 
Quite forgotten, and buried in a perpetual Amnesty. 1647 
Howell Lett. III. vi, I did not think Suffolk waters had 
such a lettacan quality in them, as to cause such an <rw* 
ncstia in him of his friends, 1724 Watts Logic 1. iv. § 2. 
(1822) 60 Amnesty, an unremembrance. 1880 Content A Rev. 
XXXVII. 474 By mutual amnesty men avoid seeing the real 
drift of each other's statements. 


2 . An aet of oblivion, a general overlooking or 
pardon of past offences, by the ruling authority. 

1580 North R litt arch (1676) 1020 A law that no man should 
be called in question nor troubled for things that were past 
called.-! mne$tia,ox law of Oblivion. 1693 Mem.Count Tcckely 
11.105 lie should grant them in due form an Amnesty for all 
that was pass'd. 1782 Burke Penal Laws agst. Irish Cot A. 
Wks. Vt. 274 An act of amnesty and indulgence. 1787 
Madison in Sparks’ Corr. Am. Rev. (1853) IV. 167 The in¬ 
surgents decline accepting the terms annexed to the amnesty. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 174 An amnesty was granted, 
with few exceptions, to all who, during the late troubles, 
had been guilty of political offences. 

Amnesty (armnesti), v. [f. prec. sb.] To give 
amnesty to, to admit to amnesty; to proclaim ihc 
overlooking of the past offences of (rebels). 

1809 [See Amnestied.] 1837 Carlyle Fr. Res’. II. v. iii. 
294 And so hereby all is amnestied, and finished? 1851 
Mariotti Italy i. 33 It was, in fact, ihc pope himself, or the 
papacy that was amnestied. 1869 Echo 13 Dec., Mr. Glad¬ 
stone. . won't be bullied into amnestying ihe Fenian convicts. 

t A*muic(ke, a.i Obs.~° [ad. L. amnic-us, !'. 
amn-is a river: sec -IC.] ()f or belonging to a river. 
1623 in Cockkkam. 1656 in Blount Gtossogr. 

A’mnic, a A [f- Gr. dfxvi-ov 4- -ic.] = Amniotic <1. 

1855 Kamskotham Obstet. Sttrg. 16 It contains, .a free ail 
known as amine acid. 

t Amni'colist. Obs.~ n [(.L.amnico/a dwelling 
by a river (f. amn-is river 4- -cola inhabitant 4- -iM’.J 
‘One that dwells hy a river.’ Hailey 1751 ; in J. 

+ Amnrgenous, a. Obs.~° [f. L. amnigen-ns 
river-born (I. amn-is 4- -gen -us born) 4 - -ous.] ‘Horn 
or bred in, of, or near a river.’ Hailey 1731 ; in J. 

Amnion (te mnipn). Phys. [a. Gr. apviov the 
caul, dim. of dfxvbs lamb.] The innermost mem¬ 
brane enclosing the fcettis before birth. 

1667 Phil. Trans. 11 . 511 The Foetus is nourished on!> 
from the Amnion by the Mouth. 1764 Smi i.i.n: Midw. I. 

114 The Chorion is on the inside lined with another membrane 
called Amnion. 1863 Biking-Gould Iceland 127 The clere¬ 
story windows covered with the amnion of sheep, 
b. alt rib. 

1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man II. xviii. 1,3 All known Am¬ 
nion Animals, coincide in many inqvprtant points of organ- 
ization and development. 

Amnios (iv irmi/s . [a variant of A mn ion, founded 
upon an erroneous form of the Greek.] 

1 . Phys. — Ammon. 

1657 Phys. Diet., Amnios, the inner skin that compasscth 
the child round in the womb. 1660 Boyle .Wtc Exf>. Phys.- 
Meeh. 374 The upper part of the involving Amnios. 1797 
/'hi/. Trans. LXXXV 11 . 193 The two membranes .. the 
chorion and amnios. 1828 KtRBY & Spence Entomol. 1 V. xliv. 
236 Regarded as fictuses in their amnios rather than eggs. 
1845 Noel Richters Flower etc. Pieces II. ix. 37 A little 
hidden creature, which has past from the foetus-slumber into 
the sleep of death, out of the amnios-skin of this world into 
the shroud, the amnios-skin of the next. 

2 . Bot. ‘The fluid that is produced within the sac 
which receives the embryo-rudiment and engenders 
it.’ Treas. Pol. 1S66. 

1816 Keith Physiol. Bot. 11 . 293 The amnios had ju>t made 
its appearance in the upper region of the chorion. 1830 
Linpley Xat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 33 The amnios always sur¬ 
rounds the embryo in an early state. 

II Amniota (ocmni|Ju ta), sb. ft. [mod.L. formed 
anomalously, after Amniotic.] The veitcbratcs, 
comprising reptiles, birds and mammals, which 
possess in embryonic life an allantois and an amnion. 

1879 tr ‘ Haeckel's Evol. Man 11 . xviii. 137 Man is a true 
Atnnion Animal, and, in common with all other Amniota, has 
descended from the Protnmmon. 

Amniotic (semniip'tik), a. [mod. form, on the 
non-Gr. form Amnios (prob. firsl in Fr. which has 
amnios, amniotique) after chaotic, Nilotic, demotic : 
sec -OTIC. The Gr. form from dfivtov would have 
been dfinateos, amniac.] Of or pertaining to an 
amnion; of the nature of, or characterized by, an 
amnion, a. Phys. 

1822 Imison .SV. 4- Art II. 140 The amniotic acid is found 
in the liquor of the amniosofa cow. 1863 Wyrrs Diet. Chem. 
1 . 128 The amniotic liquid contains albumin, pyin .. and in 
some instances glucose. 1877 Huxley A not. Inr. An. vii. 
445 A more or less complete amniotic investment. 

b. Pot. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 13 Xym/>/urace.r .. embryo en¬ 
closed in the enlarged amniotic sac. 

! Amober, -br, -byr. Also amabyr. [Welsh 

amobr (-byr, -her ); f. am(bi + 7vobr, gwobr a reward, 
fee.] Technical term in the Welsh Laws for the 
* maiden-fee * formerly payable to a lord on the 
marriage of a maid of his manor. 

1727 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Chevagc, Coke observes there 
is still a kind of Chevage subsisting in Wales called Amobyr, 
paid to the prince of Wales for the marriage of daughters. 

+ Amo'brage. Obs. [f. prec. + -AGE ; perh. orig. 
in AFr. Also latinized as amobragium.] The 
payment or proceeds of the Amobcr. 

x 750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 338 The fines usually paid to 
the lord by his tenants for the marriage of their daughter:-, 
called Amobragium , were moderated, 

t Amo breship. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ship.] 
The right or lille to receive the Amober. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. Vt l, xxxiii, 'Thamobreship of the Counties 
of paemervan and Anglesey with Reglorshippes and Raglor- 
shippes of thadvoures of the same Counties. 

+ Amo'dere, v. Obs. [a. OFr .amod/rc-r, acl. L. 


ad modern-ri ; f. ad to 4- modcrari : see Moderate.] 
To moderate, restrain. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour xciv. 122 Where as there be riollis 
and debatvs and .striff, the wisdom of godc counsaile .. amo- 
dcrilhc suchc thinges. 1483 Canton Cato B iij, One may. 
amodcrc or restreyne in hym self all tllyciic cogytacions. 
Amceba (amrba). fool. 1 * 1 . amoebae, amcebas. 
[ad. (ir. dfioiMf change, alternation.] A micro¬ 
scopic animalcule (class Protozoa') consisting of a 
single cell of gelatinous sareode, the outer layer of 
which is highly extensile and contractile, and the 
inner fluid and mobile, so lhat the shape of the 
animal is perpetually changing. 

1841 T. R. Jones Anitu. King/. 52 The Proteus \Amala 
E.\.. affords a singular example of an acrite animal. 1855 
11 . Spencer Psychol. ( 1872) 1 . tn. iv. 307 The Amoeba, a speck 
of jelly having no constant form, sends out.. prolongations 
of its substance. 1878 Macalister fnvertehr, 22 These 
amoeba:, .arc little masses of protoplasm, moving and taking 
food by means of psctido|H>dia. 
b. Comb, as ama ba-likc. 

1864 H- Selno k lHast. Progr. 39S Immense numbers of 
Amorba-like creatures . in a framework c f horny fibres, con¬ 
stitute sponge. 

Amcebaean ( : ako amebean. [f. L. 
amabw-us (a. Gr. dfjtoipai-os interchanging, f. tlpoi (h) 
change) 4- -an.] Alternately answering, responsive. 

1658 Phillips, Amabrau Verses are such as answer one 
another by course; as in some of Virgil's Kclugue*. 1810 
Collkidge Friend vi. i. 1187^' 279 1 li' s« contests or Amo - 
bean eclogue*, between workmen for the superior worth ami 
dignity of their several callings. 1861 Sat. Re~.\ 25 May £76 
Thai amtebcan exchange of witticisms between the Bench 
and ihc Bar. 1883 Conth. Mag. Jan. 8o Spring and Winter 
.. sing an anuebcan ode. 

Amcebiform (amrbifpim’), a. [f. Asiceh-a + 
-(1 iroitM.] Amaba-likc; also, having many vary¬ 
ing shapes, proteiform. 

1 859 J -11 Ki-.ENh / 'rotozoa 31 Smaller portion of Grant ia show • 
ingciliated amcehiforir. particles. 1872 Nn iioLs<>n Palrent. 
67 Sponges may be defined as Rhizopoda composed of 
numerous amiebiform masse-, of sareode. 1876 M. Foster 
Phyx. 1 fS;<p Introd. 1 Merely ani'.ebifortn phases in the lives 
of certain animals or plants. 

Amoeboid am/ boid), a. Piol. [f. Amiku-a + 
-am.] Of the character of the Amu-ba: Amaba-like. 

1861 J. Greene Cadent. 52 Such amadioid ]iarlicles in 1 a- 
sionnlly become detached. 1872 Hi xt.rv Phys. vii. 157 The 
aimvboid movements of the white corpuscles of the blood. 
1878 M Nab Bet. if The protoplasm escapes forming 
umciliatc zoosi^res which >0011 lose the cilia and become 
acmcboid. 

Amoibite(amoi boit). Min. [mod.f. Gur. i 8 qi) 
Gr. dfxniBri change + -in:.] A mineral, classed as 
a variety of Gcrsdorffite, or Nick cl glance. 

1837 68 Dana Min. 73 \'.>n Kobell's amoibite .. occurs j»t 
Lichtcnberg in the Ftchtelgebirgc in light steel-gray octa¬ 
hedrons. 

t Anioi'nder, t'. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. amoindr-ir 
to lessen, f. a to 4- moindre L. minor less.] To 
lessen, diminish. 

1601 Br. Barlow Serm. Panics Crosse 29 Doth rengrege 
or amoindcr, lhat is, make greater or lesse the faults com¬ 
mitted. a 1631 Donne Aristeas <1633)74 Which might cause 
damage or lossc to the Revenues of their Prince, amoyndriug 
and diminishing his Tributes. 

Amok, amoke, variants of Aiiuck. 

Amo‘k(e, v. rare, [see Amuck.] To run amuck. 
1866 C. Brooke. Sardwak I. 29 On our return to Sarawak, 
we found a boy only sixteen years old had amoked in the 
town. Ibid. 27 Such causes in most instances lead to the 
Malay amok ing. 

f Amo-lify, v. Obs. [App. a confusion between 
timolysh (Amollish), a common word in Caxton, 
and mollify, Fr. modifier ( 1 6 th c. in Litt.); but 
perh. only a misreading of amolysh, in MS.] 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. xxix/i The holy ghoost. .amoly- 
fyeth and softeth hard thynges by the yefte of pyte. 

i AmoTish, v. Obs. [a. amo/iss - pr. stem of Fr. 
amolir ‘to remove or put away hardly, with pain, 
or much adoe’ Cotgr., ad. L. amalF-ri: see next. 
Cf. demolish .] To remove forcibly, do away with. 

1624 Br. Mountagu Gagg 286 i'urgaton'.. is utterly 
amolished before the general Judgment finished. <11640 
Jackson Creed x. Wks. IX. 283, 1 have yet one thing to do, 
and that is to amolish the suspicion. 

t Amoli'tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. amolitidn- 
cm, n. of action f. ambitri to remove with an effort, 
f. a away + moltri to exert oneself upon, f. moles a 
heavy mass.] Removal, displacement. 

1673 Bp. Ward Af>ol. Myst. Cos/. 4 (L.) Wc ought here to 
consider a removal or amoHlion of lhat supiK)sal the grounds 
and reasons of this amolition. 

t AmoHish, p. Obs .; also 5 amolish, -ysh. 
[a. amoliss- pr. stem of OFr. amolir (mod. a mol Ur') 
to soften, f. <7 lo 4 - molir L. mollTre to soften.] 
To soften, mollify, appease. 

1474 Caxton Chessc 10 Deboneyrtc amolissheth and niakyth 
softe the hertes of his enemyes. 1480 — Ovid's Me tarn. x. 
viii, The mayde, whom love overcam . - and Ivttil and lytyl 
ainollyshyd. 1483 G. dc la Tour A viij b, Cortosye 
amolysshyth thyre and wTalhe of cnery creature. 

t Amo llisbment. Obs. rare. In 7 amolish-. 
[a. F r.amoliissemcnl softening, f. amoiiir: see prec.] 
Softening down, mi ligation. 

C1612 Donne Lett. Wks. VI. 356 These of which we speak 
at this present are capable of no Excuse, no amolishmcnt. 
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tAmo'me. Obs. rare [a. Fr. amome L. 
rzwiv//-«///,] =■ Ami »mum. 

1382 Wvclif Rev. xviii. 13 .Marble, and cancl, and amome, 
that is , a node sa ueringe tree l Vnlg. cinuainomum). 

Amomeons (amju'ni^s), a . [f. Amom-um + 

• eous.] Of the nature of amomuni. 

1853 in Mavne Exp. Lex. 1879 in Syd. Roc. Lex. 

t Amo mous, a.nottce-ivd. [f. Gr.a^a/^-oy blame¬ 
less +-ous.] Blameless. 

1683 K. Hooker Eref. Pordagds Myst. Div. n That it [the 
Church] shold be holt and without blemish, or rather Amom- 
ous..that is irreprehensible, safeguarded from the bitings 
of Momus, one of the feined Gods among the dentils. 

]’ Amoiuum (airjiTo mymV Rarely in 7 amomus. 
[L.amo/nu/n, a.Gr.u/io//toFapplied to some, perhaps 
several, oriental spiee plants] An odoriferous 
plant. The Amomum of the ancients not being 
certainly identified, the word was used with un¬ 
certain denotation by earlier writers ; it is now 
appropriated to a genus of aromatic plants (X.O. 
Zingibcracdv) including the species which yield 
Cardamoms and Grains of Paradise. 

1398 Tkevisa Earth Dc A\ xvn. viii (1495)607 Amomum 
hath that name for it smellyth as Cancll dooth : that hyghie 
Cynamun. 1551 Turner Herbal (15681 76 A mount m is a 
small bushe .. Some call it a chri»tenmase rose. 1637 Nabbes 
Microcosm, in Dodd IX j 40 Perfumes, no Persian aromats 
Ponticamomus.or I ndian balsam Can imitate, a 1719 Auutsos 
Dial. Medals xxiv. 1777’ 140 Let Araby extol her happy 
coast Her Cinnamon and sweet Amotmun boast. 1769 Sir 
J Hill Earn. Herbal d8ui8 The common amomum [Sison 
A wont 11 at 1 otherwise called bastard stone parsley. 1855 
Singleton Virgil 1 zi And prickly brier amomum yield. 

Amoner, amonerer, obs. forms of Almoner. 

Among (amzrij\ adv. and prep . Forms: i on 
*emonge, on semang e, 1-2 onmaug e, 1-6 a- 
mang e (north, after 3), 2 6 amongo, 2- among, 
6 ’mong. North. 4 omang. 4- amang. Also 2 
enmang, 4-5 emang, 5 in mange, emonge, 5-6 
emong. See 1 Mono. [orig. a phrase, on in +geinang 
mingling,assemblage, crowd (f gemengan to mingle, 
combine: see Meng'; hence, with a sb. in the 
genitive, ‘in the assemblage or company of,' then 
used prepositionally with dat. or acc. Bcf. 1100, 
the full on gen/aug <• was reduced to oilman*, 
whence by regular phonetic gradation a man*, 
among. The simple gemang was also used pre- 
positionally without on, giving later ymong, I mong, 
Mong. Between among and intong, thus used side 
by side, arose emong. Modern poets also abbreviate 
among to 'mong. There was a parallel Bimong.] 

A. prep. 

Prim. sign. In the mingling or assemblage of; 
hence, surrounded by and associaied with. 

(Cf. Amid, st, sometimes loosely used instead ) 

Passage from phrase to preposition :— 

a ioooAYevc G rein) 103 On feonda^emangl — in the company 
of the enemies*]: Mctr. Pi. Ixxxi. 1 God mihti} st6d godum 
on ^emonge 1 — the good among, in company udth the good]. 

I. Of relation between object and objects. 

1 . Of the local relation of a thing (or things to 
several surrounding objects with which it is grouped: 
Surrounded by locally. (With pi. sb.') 

a 1000 Mctr ► Es. xxv. 9 Ne forleos mine sawle on^emang 
ham aileasum. r 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 16 Swa sceap 
*cmang wulfas [Lindisf. in middum rr/inmong; Rush70. in 
middej. cn6o Hatton G. ibid., Swa seep onmang wulfcn. 
c taoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 105 Alse shep amang wulfes. 1250 
Lav. 17742 Com vt.. among alle his cnihtcs. C 1300 Pop. Sc. 
(Wright' 133 Among all the planetes, the sonne a-midde is. 
C1374 Chaucer Troylns iv. 697 The body sate amange hem 
there 1382 Wvclif Matt. xiii. 7 Other seedis felden amonge 
thornis. 3535C0vERDALF.Gr//. iii.8 Amonge the trees of the 
garden. 1605 Verst eg an Dec. Intcll. i. (16281 6 To run up 
and downe one among another like madmen. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VI 11 , v. ii. 18 To make me wait at doore..'Mong 
Uoyes, Croomcs, and Lackeyes. 1711 .Steele Sheet. No. 6 
f 6 The l^cedemonians rose up .. and .. received him among 
them. 3842 Longf. Slave's Dream iii, He saw once more his 
dprk-eyed queen Among her children stand, c 1842 — Bridge 
vi, Like tho-.e waters rushing Among the wooden piers. 

ii. (See also Emong.) 

7375 Harbour Bruce x. 709 He emang his fayis al Dcfendit 
him full douchtcly. t1460 Toumley Myst. 22 Emang both 
more and myn. 1592 Davies Astrxa in Chalmers’ Eng. 
EoetsV. 101/2 Fair month .. Emong thy days her birthday is. 

b. Among the hands of \ undertne charge of, while 
being treated or attended to by, (Fr. entre les mains 
dc). Obs. or dial. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 97/3 He deyed sodaynly emong 
the handes of the sergeans. 1534 Ln. Berners Gold. Bk. 
M. Anrel. (1546) E vj b, They that haue the charge of a 
prince .. haue amonge theyr nandes, hym that afterwarde 
otighte to gouerne. 1535 Coverdale Jer. xviii. 4 The vessel 
that the Potter made ofT daye brake amonge his hondes. 
Mod. north. The work that we have among our hands, i. c. 
with which we are engaged. 

2 . Of the relation of a thing (or things) to the 
whole surrounding group or composite substance : 
Surrounded by the separate components or particles 
of. (With collectives, and sing.names of substances ; 
with the latter in is often substituted.) 

ci 175 Lamb. Horn. 43 t>e leit a-monge Jmnre. ci*ooOrmin 
J 5367 SiH*n don J/eij falls annd flterd Amang J?e gode lare. 
c 1300 Pop.Sc. (Wright)335 Whan hit comcth among the fur. 
c 1384 Chaucer It. of Fame 1687 A potful of bawme.. Amonge 


a basket ful of roses.. 1535 Fisher Whs. (1883) 437 This 
multitude, amonge whiche our sauiour Christe was. 1697 
Dampier C<jy. 11729) 1.335 Vincllo’s .. are much used among 
Chocolate to perfume it. 173a Steele Sped. No. 431 f 3 A 
.. Stone, which l found among the gravel. 3810 Scott Lady 
of L. ml xi, Among the bubbling blood. 1851 I^ongf. Gold. 
Leg. 165 We were among the crowd that gathered there. 

3 . Of the relation of anything in a local group to 
the other members of the group, although these do 
not actually surround it; as of an individual to 
the other members of the same community : In 
company, association, communion, or residence with 
or beside; in the house, city, or country of. ( —L. 
apud, Fr. chez, Ger. belt) 

C117S Lamb. Horn. 19 He com among us. c 1200 Ormin 
2Q9 Htefedd preost Amang ludisskenn peode. c 1230 Ancr. 
A’. 158 lch wunie among men. c 1250 Gen. <V Ex. 700 Cristes 
helpe bo us amonge 1 1387 The vis a Higdcn Rolls Ser. VII. 
45 Otho regnede among Duchesmcn \apud Teutonicos\. 
1535 Coverdale Jndg. i, The Cananites dwelt among them 
at Gaser. 1711 Steelf. Sped. No. 156 r 3 We have several 
of these irresistible Gentlemen among us when the Company 
is in Town. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. I 32 The 
whim and caprice of one ruling man among them. 1807 
Crabbe Ear. Reg. \. 478 Susan.. had some pride Among 
our topmost people to preside. 

4 . Of Ihe relation of a thing to others in the same 
nominal or logical group: In the number or class of. 

1297 R. Glouc. 393 Roberd Courtchese b»denvard hys 
hertc caste .. among o^cre gode knyves. 1340 Ayenb. 103 
Amang alle b c hc}e names of oure Ihorde is fa uerstc. 

< 3340 Hampolf. Er Consc. 6551 Omang alle bat bar has bene 
sene, 1 fynde wryten paynes fourtene. 1398TREVISA Barth. 
De E. R. xiii. i. 11495' 438 Amonge all elementes water is 
proulTytablest. 1477 Earl Rivers <Caxton) Hides 1 Among 
other ther was.. in my companye a worshipful gentylman. 
1665 Manlev Grot ins s L.-Conntr.At ’a) rs 297 Many were 
wounded, among whom was Count William. 1777 Hume 
Ess. «v Treat. I. 86 Among the other excellencies of man. 
3792 G. Wakefield Man. I. 529 My poetical taste is among 
the most fastidious. 1849 Sir J• Stephen Eccl.Biog, I. 111 
11 is among the mysteries which we arc bound to revere. 

b. esp. of things distinguished in kind from the 
rest of the group : Preeminent among, as distin¬ 
guished from, in comparison with, above the others. 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 2 M*mi cunne riwle bco<\ auh luo beo 5 
among alle bet ich chulle speke of. c 3375 in Rel. Ant. I.40 
As the male . .among trees of wodes, So is my derlyngamong 
sones. 1382 Wvclif Luke i. 28 Blessid be thou among wym- 
nien ! [Ags. on wifum]. <11450 J ark Myst. Pewtercrs Fj, 
In mange al othir ane bare 1 . 1523 Ln. Berners Froissart 

I I. cccli. 564 Vour folkc^ haue hrem my house, the whiche 1 
loued among all other, c 1590 M ari.owe Faust us 149 Mong 
which, as chief, Faust us, we come to thee. Moil. She is one 
I among many. He is a Saul among the people. 

II. Of the relation of a predicable (attribute, 
action, event) to things or circumstances. 

+ 5 . Of the relation of a fact or event to the 
circumstances which surround it ; esp. (in early 
usage) to the time during or in course of which it 
happens. Obs. 

c 1075 O. E. Chron. (Laud. MS.) an. 1002 On ^emang by.sum 
ofsloh Lcofsis .. Fvs cyngcs hcah ^crcfan. Ibid. an. 1052 pa 
amang bison ba wearS CJodwinc eorl ^ewarnod. 3131 ibid. an. 
1127 Ofsla^en on ane circe .. amang bane messe. 1154 Ibid. 
an. 1135 En-mang b> s was his nefe cumen to Engle-land. 
1250 Lav. 18174 Amang J>is motinge Merlyn atwende. c 1340 
IIampole Er. Consc. 2240 Omang his grete anguys, Hym 
bai sal tak. 1475 Caxton Jason \z b, Among these thinges 
during these tnews the king of sklauonye sente his propre 
mcs«-agcr. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 155/1 Saynt ambrose .. gaue 
up his ^hoost emonge the wordes of his prayers. 1528 Gar¬ 
diner in Pocock Rec. Re/. 1 . Iii. 137 Among all which re- 
quests nothing certain is proponed, a 1691 Baxter in Tul- 
loch Eng. Eurit. iii. 306, 1 never went to any place among 
all my life .. which 1 had before .. thought of. 

fb. Hence conj. phr. among that: during the 
time that, whilst. Obs. 

a 1075 O. E. Chron. iLaud. MS.)an. 1046 Amang b am J* hi 
ridon. 0123 Ibid. an. 1105 Onmang b^rn b« he ba:rwunodc. 
ci200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 183 Among b at P 5 sowle wite 5 . pe 
licame worpet) hewe. 

0 . Of the relation of any action or attribute per¬ 
vading a group to the members of the group: \\ ith 
or by (the members of a group) generally. 

c 1200 Ormin 2350 Nasspatt naifre fundenn a*r Amang wim- 
menn onn eorbe. 1250 Lav. 29590 Amang the king his cnihtes 
me cleopc[delheom moglynges. 1*97 R.Glocc 50 Acber was 
among hem deol ynow. 1481 Caxton Reynard {Ark.) a Vsed 
..emonge marchantes and other comone pcple. 1483 Act 
1 Rich, til, i. § 1 Grevous vexacions dailly gtowen among 
the King's Subgiettis. 1535 Coverdale i Cor. v. 3 There 
goeth a commen reporte, that there is whordome amonge 
you. 1631 Bible 3 Sam. xvii. 12 The man went among men 
for an old man in the dayes of Saul. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 131 F 7, 1 pass among some for a disaffected Person. 
3807 Syd. Smith Eiymley's Lett i. Wks. 111 . 62 To render 
the military service popular among the Irish. 1877 Lytteil 
Latuim. lit. iv. 118 The strife of ages may have blotted out 
their remembrances from among men. 

7 . Of the relation of distribution or division to 
the various partakers: Divided between, in portions 
to each of, to be shared by severally. 

1297 R. Glouc. 23 pis lond was deled a pre among b re sones. 
1-3300 K. Atis. 4677 He nam Danes tresour, And pertid hit 
among his kynne. 1382 Wvclif John vi. 9 What ben thes 
thingis among so many men? 1611 Bible ibid. , What are 
they among so many? 1712 Addison Sped. No. 507 F 5 The 
scandal of a lie..when diffused among several thousand. 
Mod. That leaves five shillings among us. 

8 . Of the relation of joint action to the various 
actors: By the joint action of. 


JSW Shaks, 2 Hen. IV , v. iv. 19 The man is dead that you 
and Pistoll beate among you. 1599 — Much Ado v. i. 194 
Vou haue among you kill’d a sweet and innocent Ladie. 
1869 Freeman Norm . Conq. 111 . xii. 100 His first sojourn at 
Fecamp, his hermit life, his abbacy at Florence .. might well 
take up 24 years among them. Mod. Do it among you. 

9 . Of the relation of reciprocal action between the 
members of a group. 

2340 Ayenb. 65 Huanne dyeuel yzi3b loue and onynge 
among uolke. 1535 Coverdale John x. 19 Then was there 
disceusion amonge the lewes for these sayejiges. 1591 Shaks. 
1 Hen. VI, v. i. 14 That such bloody strife Should reigne 
among Professors of one Faith. 1682 Norris Hieroclcs 34 
Hence come wars among Relations, treacheries among 
Friends. 1711 Adoison Sped. No. 70 F 4 Whether they 
quarrelled among themselves, or with their neighbours. 1874 
Farrar Christ II. 303 The uncertainty as to what He meant 
carried the disciples once more to questions among themselves. 

B. adv. [The prep, used ellipt.'] 

fl. During this (period), meanwhile, all the 
while, at the same time. Obs. 

2250 Lav. 5110 par was gleomenne songe, par was piping 
among, a 1300 Cursor M. 88 Of hir to mak bath rim and 
sang, And luue hir suette sun amang. c 1340 Hampole Er. 
Consc. 3370 Wreth es dcdly syn omang, If it be halden in 
hert lang. 1387 Trevisa Higdcn Rolls Ser. YII. 7 Elsynus 
bisshop of Wynchestre cvcre among fondedc to have b« see. 
c 1400 Court of Love xi, So tha n apace I journied forth amonge. 
c 1440 Morte Arth. (1819)98 Hys fader dred he cuyramong. 
C1550 Bale Johan (1838) n, I am his gostly father and 
techear amonge. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. iV, v iii. 21 Lustie 
Lads rome heere, and there; So merrily, and truer among 
so merrily. 2598 Greenwey Tacitus Ann. 1. xi. 20 Fortune 
ruled the rest, and some honest men were slaine among. 

+ 2 . Bctwcenwhiles, at intervals, from time to 
time, now and then. Ever among', every now and 
then ; rarely of place, every here and there. Obs. 

<71250 Ozvt <y Night. 6 Sum wile softe, and lud among. 
a 1300 Florizfif Bl. 431 Floriz si^te and wcop among, r 1420 
Eallad. on f/usb. ix. 86 Ere amonge ther be Welles wel coldc. 
<-1449 Pecock R<pr. 11. xii. 221 He schal scclde among be 
occupied of u<. 1489 Caxton Faytcs 0/Amies 1. xiii. 35 By 

xuche a way hath many an oost suffred emonge grete honger. 
1567 M apllt Greene Forest 69 To cate Flies, and now & then 
among to eate trurmnie and dry earth. 1606 Holland 
Suetonius 26 Admonishing his soldiers ever and among, to 
observe and have an ey unto him. 

+ 3. Of place: Together, among something else. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xi. Ixi. (1612)271 Vent interlace we 
'-hall among the loue of her and him. <7 1613 Overbury A 
Wife (1638) 67 She travels to and among, and so becomes a 
woman of good entertainment. 1624 Bedell Lett. xi. 343 
1 lere is .. some truth mingled among. 

C. Comb, among-hands {north .): see A 1 b. 

1855 A 1 kin.son Whitby Gloss., Amang hands, work, done 

conjointly with ether things. * We can do’t amatig hands,’ 
or ’ all under one.’ 

Amongst prep. Forms: 3-4aman- 

ges, (amongus), 4-6 amonges, 5 -is, -ys, 5-7 
amongs, 6 amongest(e, 6- amongst, ’mongst. 
Northern 3 6 amanges, 5-7 amangs, 7 amangst. 
Also 5 emanges, -ez, emongis, 6 emonges, 
emongs, emongest(e. [f. Among {amang, emong) 
with adverbial genitive-^, ns in besides, betimes, in 
lGlh c. corrupted to - si, by form-assoc. with super¬ 
latives, cf. against/, amids{tl\ 

Less usual in the primary' local sense than among, 
and, when so used, generally implying dispersion, 
intermixture, or shifting posilion. 

1 . — Among 1. 

a 3400 Sir Eerc. 604 So commes the rede knyghte inne 
Fmangcz thame. 1559 in Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . App. vi. 9 
Did he place himself amorigest the prestes? c 1590 Mar¬ 
lowe Faust us 51 Faustus is feasted mongst his noblemen. 
1652 Ashmole Theatr. Cltent. Brit. 217 Amongs the Wormys 
smale. 1851 Helps Friends in C. 1 . 4 Red brick houses, 
with poplars coming up amongst them. 1866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. Neighb. x. (1878) 172, I walked about amongst them. 

2 . - Among 2. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. of Fame 2633 They amonges al the 
pres Shul thus be shamed. 1556 Lauder Tractate 78 Amangs 
the heuinlie companye. 

3 . * Among 3. 

c Gen.^ Ex. i6i9Godes hus, Her heuenegate amongus 
ns. 1258 Prod. Hen. HI, We senden 3ew pis writ.. to halden 
a manges 3ew (nehord. 1366 M At ndev. xix. 211 Thei liadde 
no pore men amonges hem. 1556 Robinson More's Utopia 
22, 1 spende almost al the day abrode emonges other. 1583 
Stubbes Anat.Abns.iiSqq) 22 A God amongest men. 2633 
P. Fletcher Purple Isl. xi. iv, As those holy Fishers once 
amongs Thou fiamedst bright with sparkling parted tongues. 
1826 J. Wilson City of Plague 1. iv. 23 ’Tis the first death 
Hath been amongst us. 1851 Helps Friends in C. I. 116 1 o 
live amongst those with whom one has not anything like 
one’s fair value. 

4 . * Among 4. 

c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 784 Amonges other of his honest 
thinges, He had a gardin walled all with ston. c 1460 For- 
icscue Abs. 4- Lint. Mon. (1714) 44 The kepyng of the See 
I rekyn not amongs the Ordynnry* chargs. 3551 Recordf. 
Eathw. Krunvi. Ep. Ded., Amongest them all, 1 wyll take 
the exaumples of kyng Phylippe of Maccdonie, and of Alex¬ 
ander Ids sonne. 2586 T. B. La Erimatidaye's Fr. A cad. 11 . 
41 Amongest terrestrial creatures .. God hath created none 
with two legges onely .. but man. 1605 Bacon Adz\ Learn. 
11. § 14 (1873)83 The opinion of plenty is amongst the causesof 
w ant. 1 71 1 Steele Sped. No. 2. F3 Frugal Maxims, amongst 
which tne greatest Favourite is 4 A Peny Saved is a Peny 
got.’ 3785 C. Wilkins Bhagvat vii. 52 A few amongst ten 
thousand mortals strive for perfection. 1840 Hood Up Rhine 
4 Amongst other memorials, there is an old family watch. 

5 . «= Among 6 . 

1366 Maundev. xviii 195 The more worschipe he hath 
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amongcs hem. 1536 Beerley in Four Cent. Eng. Lett. 34 
Fowll vycys don amonckst relygyus men. 1588 A. King 
Canisius' Catcck. H ij b, Y« sonday being yairefter ainanges 
^Christians call it y* day ofour lord. 1599 Thynne A nimaav. 
(1875) x One anneiente and greilye Estemed Custome 
emongeste the Romans. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 1* 100 Nor will 
the sickness ’mongst the People cease. x8oa Scott Minstr. 
Scot . Bord. 1. 39 This original miscellany holds a consider* 
able value amongst collectors. 

6. “Among 7-S. 

c 1460 Towntey Myst. 2x7 Emanges us alle I red wc kest 
To bring this thefe to dede. 1537 in Bury Wills (1850) 118 
Delte emongeste the poore people, a 1569 Kyncesmill 
Man's Estate xiii. (1580) no Thei parted my garmenies 
emongest them. 1607 Dekker in Shaks. Cent. Praise 74 
Dispersing hisgiftes, amongst none but his honest brealhren. 
1640 Bk. iFnr-Comm. Covenanters 2 The divisione of the 
said troupe horss amangst the parochess. 

7 . = A MONO 9. 

1509 Fisher Wks. (1876) 296 Vf ony faccyons or bendes 
were made secretelyamongest her hede Officers. xS 43 r2 4 Dec.) 
Henry VIU Pi 1 rl. Speech , W hat Charity and Love is amongst 
you, when one calleth the other Hcretick and Anabaptist V 
1^58 Q. Eliz. in Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . App. iii. 3 Whereupon 
nseth amonges the common sort .. unfruteful dispute. 1756 
Burke Subl. B. Wks. I.213 How are the partisans of pro¬ 
portional beauty agreed amongst themselves? 

+ Amo'ped, ///. a. Obs. rare — l . [f. Mope, after 
the apparent analogy of acold, ahungered, afeard, 
etc.] Dispirited. 

*573 Twyne FEncid xi. H h iij b, All this citie great With 
mourningc sits amoapte. 

t Amorado. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. Sp. enamor ado 
one that is in love, the Sp. prefix cn - being per- 
haps confounded with Eng. * indef. article’ an : 
see also Inamorato.] One in love. 

1608 Dav Hum. out of Breath (1881) 74 What, hath he 
chang'd your shepheards hooks to swords ? Of Amoradoes 
made you armed knights ? 

Amo ral, a. nonec-wd. [f. A -prefix a Moral.] 
Not within the sphere of moral sense; not to be 
characterized as either good or bad ; non-moral. 

188a R. Stevenson in Longnt. Mag. I. 70 There is a vast 
deal in life and letters both, which is not immoral, but simply 
a-moral. 

t A moret. Obs. Forms: 4-6 amoretta, 5-6 
amourette, fiamouret, 6-8 amoret,9 Amourette. 
[a. OFr. a morele, ’die, amoitretc , -cite, diin. of 
amour love L. amor-cm. The Eng. form amoret 
having become obs., the word has recently been 
re-adopted from Fr. in sense 5, as Amourette.] 

1 . A sweetheart, an amorous girl; a paramour. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4758 Eke as well by amorettes In mourn¬ 
ing blacke, as bright bumettes. 1483 Caxton G. dela Tour 
C iv. That thought more to cotnplnire and plese their amour* 
ettes .. than to plese God. 1590 T. Watson Poems (1870) 
171 Bestow no wealth on wanton amorets. 1794 J. Warton 
Sappho's Advice (R.) When amorets no more can shine And 
Stella owns she's not divine. 

2 . = Amoretto. 

1598 Florio Amoretto , an amoret, a little loue, a wanton, 
a paramour. 

3 . A love-knot. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 892 Nought clad in silk was he, But alle 
in floures & in flourettes, Painted alle with amorettes. a 1423 
James 1 King's Q. it. xxvii, Spangis bright as gold, Forgit of 
schap like to the amorettis. 

4 . A love sonnet or song. 

1500 Lodge Euphuet Gold. Leg. in Halliw. Shahs. VI. 37 
Rather passe away the time hce re in these woods with wryting 
amorets. 1594 J. Dickenson A risbas{ 1878) 71 Where sweete 
Amorets were chaunted. 

5 . pi. Looks that inspire love, love-glances; 
Move tricks, dalliances.’ Cotgr. (See Amourette.) 

c 1590 Greene Friar Bacon ix. 177 How martial is the figure 
of his face Yet lovely and beset with amorets. Ibid. xii. 8 
Should .. Phoebus scape those piercing amorets That Daphne 
glanced at his deity? 1590 — Never too late (1600) 82 Shce 
alluring him with such wilie amorettes of a curtizan. 1651 
Life of Sarpi (1676) 90 My amorets and wantonness. 

II Amoretto (aemoreto, It. amore tto). [It. amo - 
redo a * little love/ dim. of dmore love ; cf. prcc. 
Formerly naturalized, with pi. amoret toes, amo~ 
ret Id's, but now treated as It. with pi. amoretti .] 
fa. A lover {obs.) +b. A love-sonnet {obs.) + c. 
A love-trick {obs.) <L A little love, a cupid. 

1596 Spenser {title of Love-sonnets) Amoretti. 1646 J. 
Hall Poems 35 In each line lie More Amorettoe's then 111 
Doris eye. 1054 Gayton Fest. Notes 27 (T.) The amoretto 
was wont to take his stand at one place, where sate his 
mistress. 17x0 Palmer Prmterbs 139 The amoretto's of 
Bedlam .. were always weak silly people, and were us'd to 
the conversation of ballad & romance. 1873 Svmonds Grk. 
Poets x. 335 A painting, in which amoretti are plentiful. 

t Amore'volons, a. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. It. amo- 
revole loving + -ous.] Loving, affectionate. 

a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 1. 161 To shew her cordial 
and amorevolous affections. 

t AniO’ring, vhl. sb. t noiice-wd. Love-making. 
1675 Cotton Burlesque upon Burl. 213 (D.) On Carian 
Latmus loudly snoaring, Insensible of thy amoring. 

II Amorino (omorrntf). PI. -i. [It. amorino, dim. 
of amore: cf. amoretto .] A little love, a cupid. 

1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 182 Chubby little Am or ini , 
or, as they are popularly called, ‘Cupids/ 1880 Warren 
Bookplates v. 36 Frames most heavily adorned with angels, 
term-figures, amorini, or satyrs’ heads. 

Amorist (armSrist). Also 7-9 amourist, [f. 
L. amor or Fr. amour love + -1 st.] One who pro¬ 


fesses love, a professed lover, a. usually, A votary 
of (sexual) love, a gallant. 

1581 Sidnev Sonnet i, Faint amorist! what, dost thou 
think To taste love’s honey, and not drink One dram of gall ? 
1620 Shelton Don Quix. 111 . xxxii. 222 Tho' 1 be enam¬ 
oured, yet 1 am not of those vicious Amourists, but of your 
chaste Plaionicks. a 165a Brome Court Beggar 1. i, An ex- 
treamc Amorist desperately devoted Unto the service of some 
threescore Ladies. 1798 Lamb Lett. 1. (1841) 28 Like some 
hot amourist with glowing eyes. 1880 Webb Goethe's Faust 
1. »i. 67 One clings to earth, like some fond amorist, With 
strong organic clutch. 

b. rarely of other than sexual love. 

1635 A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 115 You who have 
lived spiritual! Amourists. 1660 Boyle Seraph. Lcri'c 92 
Surely the Divine Amorist had cause to say that 1 herein is 
the love, not that we loved God, but that He loved us.' 

Amoristic (nemori siik), a. rare-'. [f. prec. + 
•ic.] Treating of love, amatory. 

1881 R. F.Li.is in Academy 9 Apr. 256 The sweetness of 
Mr. Butler’s amoristic Muse. 

+ A-mo rning, adv. phr. Obs. [A prep} on 
+ Morning : cf. a~?norro7i>.] In Ihe morning. 

1480 Caxton Citron, of Eng. iii. 8 Amornyngin the dawen- 
ynge brute went ome of the castel. 

+ A-mo'rningS, adv. phr. Obs. [f. as prcc. 
with genitival -s: cf. a-days, and mod. 4 He comes 
of a morning.’] In the morning, every morning. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 7253 Males drowen hem In males’ 
a mornynges bi hem-self, a 1541 Wyatt Poet, li'ks. u8f.i) 
98 A mornings then when 1 do rise. 1572 Mascai. Govt. 
Cattle (16271 13 Squirt thereof a mornings into his uosirils. 
1633 Earl Mancij. At Month) 1636127 The brightest dayes 
dye into dark nights, but rise againe a mornings. 

II Amoro'sa, Obs. [Sp. and It. amoroso., fcm. of 
Amoroso.] A female lover; a wanton, a courtesan. 

1634 T. Herbert Trav.i 1677091 ,1 took them (or Amoroso's, 
and violators of the bounds of Modesty. 

Amorosity (cumor^-sili/ ? Obs. Also 5 amo- 
roust©, 7 amourosity. [a. OFr. *amouroustc (cf. 
pouste) ; afterwards refashioned after mod. words 
in -O.SITY.] The quality of being amorous j love, 
fondness. (Not confined to sexual love.) 

148s Caxton Paris 4- F. 3 Parys as yet knewe nought of 
ainorouste. i6it Chapman May Day Plays 1873 H* 382 
Come away, you'll be whipt anonc for your ainourosiiy. 
1677 J. Webster Witcher, xvi. 300 The soul may have a far 
greater amorosity to stay in some body that is lively, sweet 
and young. 1742 in Bailf.y. 1830 Galt Laurie Todd (1^49* 
vie viii. 338 He whispered tome the warmth ofhis amorosity. 

II Amoro so. Obs. [Sp. and It.a/zwowAlover:— 
L. amor OS’tun : see Amorous.] A lover, a gallant. 

1616 Rich Cabined Wright) Though his wives amoroso have 
been at home all day. 1654 Gayton Festiv. Notes 111. ii. 72 
This slut recites the dream false, and in her owne person, 
when it was her Amorosos. 1706 Phillips, Amoroso (It.', 
an Amorous Man, a Lover, a Gallant, a Spark. 

Amorous ^armoras\ a. Forms: 4-5 amo¬ 
rous©, -rows, amirous, 4-6 amorus, amerous, 
5 -us, -ouse, -ose, amourous'e, 6-7 amarous e, 
7 amorose, 4- amorous. [a. OFr. amorous , 
(mod.Fr. amoureux) L. amdros-um, f. amor love: 
see -ous.] 

I. actively. 

1 . Of persons: Inclined to love ; habitually fond 
of the opposite sex. Also fig. of things: Loving, 
fond. 

1303 R. Brunne I I andl. Synne 7988 pys was a pre-t ry}t 
amerous, And amerous men arc lecchcrous. 1393 Gower 
Conf. I. 304 Whiche of the two more amorous is Ur man or 
wife. 1483 Caxton Gold Leg. 90/r Therfore saith the holy 
ghoost to the sowle that is amerouse. 1607T0PSEL1. Four- 
footed Beasts (1673) 341 The hairs layed to Womens lips, 
maketh them amorous. 1610 Gwillim Displ. Herald, ill. 
vii. (1660) T33 The Woodbine is a loving and amorous plant, 
which embraceth all that it growes near unto. 1616 R. C. 
Times' Whistle vi. 2583 Doth captive the hart Of amarous 
ladies. 1728 Young Odes to King Wks. 1757 1 . 177 Be¬ 
neath them lies, With lifted eyes, Fair Albion, like an amorous 
maid. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 11. 405 Sir Edward Archer is 
an amorous knight. 

+ b. with unto. Obs. rare. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy vm. 3926 Troilus was . . amirous vnto 
Maidens & mony hym louyt. 

2 . Affected with love towards one of the opposite 
sex ; in love, enamoured, fond. Also fig. of things 
(both as subject and object of love), a. absol. 

c 1314 Guy Wane. 37 Namore wostow of armes loue .. So 
amerous thou were anon right, c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 
1x89 This amerous quien. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 11. v. 285 The 
thirdc knyght is w-ondir amerous, and Ioveihc you passyng 
well. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. ill. i. 63 Our fine Musitian 
groweth amorous. 1647 Cowley Bathing iii. in Mistress 
(1669) 79 The amorous Waves would fain about her stay. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 78 ? 4 The young Lady was amorous, and 
had like to run away with her Father’s Coachman. 1822 
W. Irving Braceb. Hall x ix. 164 The amorous frog piped 
from among the rushes. 

f b. with on. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T, 764 This squicr On Dorigen that 
was so amorus. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dides 146 He 
was amerous on somme noble lady. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado it. i. 161 Sure my brother is amorous on Hero. 1625 
Milton Death Fair Inf i, Being amorous on that lovely 
dye That did thy cheek envermeil. 

C. with of. 

<2x450 Knt. dela Tour(i 868 ) 168 There came another knyght 
which was also amerous of that lady. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 
CL 11. iL 202 And made The water to follow faster, As amorous 
of their strokes. 1692 Dryden St. Euremont's Ess. 212 One 


must be very amorous of a Truth, to search after it at that 
Price. 1821 Keats Isabel xix, Thy roses amorous of ihe 
moon. 

+ d. with in : Delighting in. Obs. rare, 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11 . vm. 392 He was amorous 
in Poetry, and Musick, to which he indulged the greatest 
part ofhis time. 

3 . Of action, exprcs.-ion, etc.: Showing love or 
fondness ; fond, loving, a. (sexual.) 

e 1385 Chaucer L. G. IF. 1102 Many an Amorousc |?’. r. am¬ 
orous, amorows] lokynge & devys. 1491 Petrenylla (Pynson > 
123 Nightyngalys with amerous notysclere Salueth F.sperus. 
1525 Lu. Berners Froiss. II. xxvi. 72 His eyen gray and 
amorous. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 48 France & Burgundy, Great 
Kiuals in our yongest daughters loue, Long in our Court, 
haue made their amorous soiourne. 1750 Johnson Rambl. 
No. 182 ? 7 Not being accustomed to amorous blandishments. 
1863 B. Taylor Poet's Jrnl. 11866' 54 Earth in amorous pal¬ 
pitation Receives her bridegroom's kiss, 
b. (general): Loving, affectionate, devoted, ardent. 
1677 Gale 07 . Gentiles 11 . hi. 64 Those amorose impetu¬ 
osities that are in men and tend to picric or impicrie. Ibid. 
145 An amorous vehemence against sin. 1784 J. Barry Led. 
Art v. (18481 187 With attention and amorous asMduity. 
1856 K. Vaughan Ho. re. Mystics (1S60' 1 . 65 The amorous 
quest of the soul after the Good. 

4 . Of or pertaining to (sexual) love. 

r 1385 Chalcf-k L.G. IF. -.616 Fful is the place .. Of songis 
amerous, ofmaryage. 1483 Cax ion Gold. Leg. 31/2The holy 
imtiincion of this amerous sacrament shoid be the more 
honourably halmved. 1567 Gr ant Horace F.p. To Reader, 
So greaie a scull ofainarotise Pamphlets. 1592 Siiaks. Rom. 
A- jul. ill. ii. 8 Louers can see to doe their Amorous right-., 
And by their owne Beauties. 1635 Swan Spec. Mundi \i. 
$4 1643 266 Sow-bread .. is a good amoivus medicine, and 
will make one in love. 1741 H. Waleoi t: Left, to It. Mann 
7'1834 I. 23 The poor Princess and her conjugal and amorous 
distresses. 1809 \V. 1 r\ ing Kniekerb . 75 To manhood roused, 
he spurns the amorous flute. 1846 Prescott Ford. A Is. 1 . % iii. 
373 Offered up his amorous incense on the altar of the Muse. 

+ 11 . passively, Of persons and things: Lovable, 
lovely. Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 2901 It is thyng most amerous, 1 -orto 
aswage a mannes sorowe, To sene his lady by the morowe. 
l 535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 37 His w>fc .. huir to him ane 
virgin amorus. 1557 Primer Sarnm I > iij, O mother of Gud 
mosie glorious, and amorous. 1567 Trial of Treat, in Ha/I. 
Dodst. 111 . 2S8 O she is a minion of amorous hue. 1611 
Dekker RoaringGirle 213, f. Here’s ino-i amorous weather, 
my Lord. Omttes. Amorous weal her J. Knot amorous 
a goml word ? 

+ B. quasi-.?/;. A lover ; one in love. Obs. 
ii 1440 Sir Degrt ?•* 655 Sir Degrivatini that amerns Had 
joye of that sy^th. 1491 Cax ion / itas Pair. (W. deWorde 
1. xli. 62/2 How ofie she hath . . made fayre herself for to 
playse her amotuouse or loues. 

Amorously x*'m6rosli\ adv. [f. prec. + -lv-.] 
In an amorous manner; in the way of love ; lov¬ 
ingly, fondly, affectionately. 

c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 436 So tliat ye please hir not to 
amorously. 1430 I.ydg. Citron. Troy t. viii, Nightingales 
Full amorously did welcome in their songe The lusty season. 
1525 Ld. Berners Froissart 11 , xxvi. 72 He was of good and 
easy acquayntance with euery man, and amorously wolde 
speke to them. 1634 Habington Castara : 1870*38 The l.arkc 
amorously courts her (Aurora's] beames. 1821 Keats Isabel 
l\ii, Asking for her lost Basil amorously. 1830 Tennyson 
Madeline iii, If my Ups should dare tokissThy taper lingers 
amorously. 

Amorousness (armoroMu s). [f. as prec. + 

-ness.] The quality of being amorous or inclined 
10 love ; fondness of the opposite sex ; lovingness. 

1580 Siunev Arcadia (1622* 160 lealousie ofhis amourous- 
nesse. a 1631 Donne Select. (1840) 30 What doth thy holy 
amorousness, thy holy covetousness .. most carry thy desire 
upon? 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. v. ix. 116751 332 l.indainor 
has Wit and Amorousness enough . to defend fair Ladies. 
1755 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

llAmorpha (atn^ jfa), pi. [Gr. a^op+a 
adj. pi. neut. (sc. shapeless(animals).] = Auoit- 
1 ‘HOZOA. 

1835 Kirby Habits^ Inst. Anint. 1 . iv. 149 [Infusories also 
called] amorpha or without form. 

Amorpha (amp jfa', sb.~ Bol. [f. Gr. afiapp-os 
shapeless.] A genus of X. American deciduous 
shrubs, with long spiked clusters of purple flowers. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. y Amorpha .. a genus of plants 
nf the papilionaceous kind. 1847 Longf. Evang. it. iv. 13 
Prairies .. Bright with .. purple amorphas. 1866 Johns in 
Trcas. Bot. 53 The two pairs of petals, termed severally the 
wings and keel, are absent, the only representative of petals 
being the standard or vcxillum, and hence itsna mt Amorpha, 
4 deformed.’ 

Amorphism (ampufiz’m). [f. Gr. a^opf-os, 
+ -ism.] Want of Tegular form : esp . w‘ant of 
crystalline structure, as in amorphous minerals. 

1852 Peirce tr. Stockhardt's Exp. them. (Index), Amor- 
phism. 1882 Times 16 Feb. 9/3 While the Session is yet 
young, one day is pretty much like another, and the week 
as a w'hole shows a distinct tendency to amorphism. 

Ajnorpho- (am/ufo), comb, form [Gr. apopepod] 
of Amorphous ; as in amorphogranular, consist¬ 
ing of amorphous granules. 

Amorphophyte (amoufJfait). Bot. [f. Amor- 
pho- + Gr. ipvrvv plant.]* A name given (after 
Necker) to plants having flowers of irregular or 
anomalous form. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Amorphose (am/:jfJu s), a. rare-'. Irregular 
form of next w’ord. 

1834 Good Bk. Nature 1 .116 Grey-wacke and grcy-wacke 
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slate may be distinguished by the terms amorphose and 
schistose Milas. 

Amorphous (am/ufas), a. [f. mod.L. amorph - 
us, a. Gr. dfioptp-os shapeless (f. d priv. + fiop(prj 
form) + -ous. Cf. mod.I 4 r. amorplu r.] Not in J. 

1 . Having no determinate shape, shapeless, un- 
shapen ; irregularly shaped, unshapely. 

1731 Bailey, Amorphous, without form or shape, ill-shapeti. 
1791 D'Israeli Cur. Lit. (1866) 148/1 An amorphous hat, 
very much worn. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. (1858) 178 The 
enormous, amorphous Plum-pudding, more like a Scottish 
Haggis. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 203 
That auality in man which .. gives classic shape to our own 
amorphous imaginings. 1878 Black Green Past, xxxviii. 
301 All three wore heavy and amorphous garments. 

b. Belonging to no particular type or pattern ; 
anomalous, unelassiliable. 

1803 Phil. Trans. XCIV. 38 This kind of attraction is 
either regular, irregular, or amorphous. 1843 Carlyle Crom- 
vWl (1871) I. 63 A morose, amorphous, cynical Law-pedant. 

2 . Min. & C/iern. Not composed of crystals in 
physical structure ; uncrystallized, massive. 

i8ox Lot* rnox Arsen fates in Phil. Trans. XCI. 171 The 
matrix-.. siliceous; sometimes crystalline; and sometimes 
in an amorphous mass. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 
icd. 6 > 84 An opaque amorphous state, as graphite or char- 
coal. 1870 Tyndall Heat xiii. § 639 A fragment of almost 
black amorphous phosphorus. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks 
a. 123 Augitc often contains inclosures of amorphous glass. 

3 . Gcol. Occurring in a continuous mass, without 
stratification, cleavage, or other division into simi¬ 
lar parts. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Gcol.\. 346 An amorphous mass pass- 
ing downwards into lava, irregularly prismatic. 1853 Phil¬ 
lips Rivers, etc. Yorksh. iv. 124 These perishing cliffs show 
at the bottom the amorphous boulder-clay. 

4 . Biol. Without the definite shape or organization 
found in most higher animals and plants. 

1848 D.\s\ Zoophytes 711 The structure was completely 
amorphous. 1868 Wright Ocean W. iv. 74 A sort of ani¬ 
mated jelly, amorphous and diaphanous. 1877 Roberts 
llandbk. Med. 1 . 51 Coagulated fibrin, either amorphous or 
fibril la ted. 

5 . //y-. Ill-assorted, ill-digested, unorganized. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. <1872 111 111. v. 721 An amorphous 

SansculottUm taking form. 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. I. i. 
247 (Rome's] population soon became an amorphous, hetero¬ 
geneous mass. 

Amorjihousness. [f prec.+-. ness.] Amorph¬ 
ous condition, shapelessness. 

1870 Smith Syn. <5* Ant., Configuration .. Ant. Shapeless¬ 
ness, Amorphousness. 1880 Scribu. Mag. July 331 The 
amorphousitess that is unavoidable when one works from the 
parts to the whole instead of from within outward. 

Amorphozoa (amp jfrwu-a), sb. pi. Zool. 
[mod.L., f. A Mo it PH o- 4- Gr. (wa animals.] A col¬ 
lective appellation given by Blainville to those 
Protozoa, such as sponges, and their allies, which 
have no regular form. 

1857 Pace Advd. Text-bk. Geol. <1876) 341 The amorphozoa 
or spongiform bodies, which seem to have crowded the waters. 

Amorphozcrary. Zool. [f. prec. t -ary col¬ 
lective.] A compound or polypiform amorphozoic 
organism, as a mass of sponge. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Amorphozoic, a. Zool. [f. as prec. + -ic.J 
Of or pertaining to the Amorphozoa. 
Amorphozo'ous, a. Zool. [f. as prec. + -0l\s.] 
Related to or resembling the Amorphozoa. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Amorphy (am/ 3 -jfr. ? Ohs. [a. Fr. amoiphie, 
ad. Gr. upopfia shapelessness, f. dpnp<p-os Amorph¬ 
ous.] Shapelessness. tUsed in jest by Swift.) 

1704 Swift T. of Tub v. (1750* 74 His epidemical diseases 
being Fastidiosity, Amorphy, and Oscitation. 1775 in Ash. 
1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Amorphy , same as A morphia. 

t A-morrow, adv. phr. Obs. Forms : 1 on 
rnorsenne, 1 -3 on morsen, 3 on raorwen, a 
morwen, amoreje, 3-4 amorewe, 3-5 a morwe, 
amorow(e. [A prepd on -1- Morrow: cf .a-morning.j 

1 . In the morning. 

r 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xx. 1 Maria com on morsen acr hit 
leoht warre. £1230 Auer. R. 22 A morwen oper a niht .. 
siggeS Commcndacium. ^1384 Chaucer II. Fame 2106 
Come we amorowe or on eve. c 1430 Lydg. Chichev. 4 
Bycorne in Dodsl. XI. 335 A good repast A morwe to breke 
with my fast. 

2 . On the morrow after, next morning. 

a 85s O. E. Chron. an. 755 Da on mor^enne fcehierdun ha t 
has cyninges pegnas. citytAner. R. 122 Me ledde him 
amorwen uorte hongen. a 1300 Ftorizff Bl. 67 Amorewe, so 
sone so hit was day, He tok his leue. r 1386 Chaucer Knt’s 
T. 763 Thus they ben departed til a-morwe [v.r. amorwe, 
a morowe, on morwe]. 1480 CambrixEpit. 411 Vet a-morow 
that stone Was seyne erly in Mon. 

Amort (arrwrjt), ady. and prod. a. [a. Fr. a morl 
at or to death; but it appears that the Fr. h la 
mort 'to the death* was orig. adopted, and cor¬ 
rupted to all amort, the Fr. d mort excusing the 
change, and leading to the use of amort without all!\ 

In the state or act of death; lifeless, inanimate ; 
fig. spiritless, dejected, a. with all. (See also 
Alamort, the original form.) 

c 1590 Greene Friar Bacon 1. i, Shall he thus^ all amort 
live malcontent? 1591 Shaks. t Hen. VI t m. ii 124 Now 
where’s the Bastards braues, and Charles his gjikes ? What 
all amort? 1600 Holland Livy xxxiv. xxvi. 8681 , They 


were all amort [obpressam] for feare. 1659 Burroughs 
Beatitudes (1867) 128 If God do not answer thee presently, 
thou art all-a-mort and discouraged. 1839 Bailey Festns 
xxx. (1848) 343 Why look ye all ainort? 
b. without all (suggested however in first quot.). 
1619 H. Hutton Follie's Aunt. (1842) 24 She counts him 
but a nazard, halfe a-mort. 1667 Waterhouse Fire 0/Loud. 
62 Without it [Gods allowance] alt is abortive and amorl. 
1840 Browning Sordeilo vi. Wks. 1863 111 . 435 Untasked of 
any love, His sensitiveness idled, now amort, Alive now. 

FAmortify, v. Obs [ad. med.L. a{d)mor- 
tificare, a puruly L. equivalent of admortizdre ; 
f. ad to + mort-cm death + fin'd re to do, make : see 
-fy.] = Amortize. 

1742 Bailey, Amortization .. the Act of Amortifying. 

Amortizable, -isable (am^jtizab’l), a. [f. 
Amortize +-ABLE. Cf. Fr .amortissablei] Capable 
of being cleared off as a liability ; cxtinguishable. 

1880 Daily Tel. 4 Dec., Spain has three classes of public 
debt. .TheTwo per Ct. Exterior and Interior, is amortisable 
in about 72 years. 1881 Daily A ’ews 19 Mar. 5/5 Until the 
aniortissable milliard was i-sued. 

Amortization, -isation (amfotizFi-jan). 
[ad. med.L. a{jd)mortiuition-em, n. of action f. 
amortizthrc : sec next.] 

1 . The action of alienating lands in mortmain ; 
' that is to some community that never is to cease.* 
J. ? Obs. 

1672 Manley Interpr., Amortization .. est praedioruni 
translatio in manum mortuam. 1726 Avliffe Parergon 88 
After the Laws of Amortisation were devised. 1756 Nugent 
Montesquieu {1758' li. xxi. xvi. 57 This confiscation was a 
species of the right of amortisation. 

2 . The extinction of a debt, or of any pecuniary 
liability, especially by means of a sinking hind. 
Also concr. the sum paid towards such extinction. 

INul in Crak; 1847, Worcesier 1859.] 1864 Webster cites 
Simmonds. 1866 Daily Tct. 73 Jan. 6/1 The half-yearly three 
per cent, dividend and three per cent, amortisation fund. 1867 
Loud. Rev. 28 Sept. 344/1 Every available resource fur the 
amorti/atiun of the debt. 1883 Pali Malt G. 17 Mar. 5/2 
An annual sum of 67,662/. far intercut, and 11,277/. as 
amortization. 

Amortize, -ise (ainpuriz\ 7'. Forms : 4 amor- 
teise, 5 Oamortyse, -eyse, -ysse, 4 amortise, 7- 
amortize. Aphet. 5 mortayse. [orig. a. Yr.amort- 
iss- extended stem of amort-ir to bring to death, 
cogn. w. Pr. amort ir, OCat. amortir , It. ammorl - 
1 ire possible late L. * admortirc , f. ad to + morl-em 
1 death. The etymological spelling of the last syl¬ 
lable would be -isc or rather Ass, -ish ; amortize 
| follows the med.L. a\d)motiizd-te, formed on the 
mod. languages: see -ize 2.] 

F 1 . trans. To deaden, render as if dead, destroy. 
<■1386 Chaucer Pers. T. 173 (Hengwrt MS.) The goode 
werkes that men don whil thay ben in good 1 if ben al amort¬ 
ised [other teats al mortefied] by synne folwyng. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Amortize, to deaden, kill, or slay, 
f 2 . intr. To droop, hang as dead. Obs. rare. 
1480 Caxton Ovid's Metam. xl xix, With thys rnyne 
wente the say'.e amorty^ynge and hanging hevy. 

3 . To alienate in mortmain, i.e. to convey (pro¬ 
perty) to a corporation. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 315 And auyse hem .. Or pei 
amortesed to monkes *or chanouns her rentes. 1393 — C. 
xviiL 54 Er thei amorteisede. c 1430 Lvdg. Alin. Poems 207 
Let mdlerys and bakerys ., a litil chapelle by Ide, The place 
amorteyse, and purchase liberte. 1487 Prior in Paston Lett. 
893 111 - 332 The seide annuyte schulde be mortaysed in per- 
petuyte. 1530 Proper Dyaloge (1 863) 37 To amorteyse secular 
lordshippes to the slate of the clergye. 1622 Bacon Hen. 
i’ll , 74 Did in effect amortize a great part of the Lands of 
the Kingdome unto the Hold and Occupation of the Veo- 
manric. 1750 Carte Hist. Engl. 1 1 . 452 Lands amortised 
without licence. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hitt. 111 . xviiL 245 To 
render inalienable ur, so to speak, amortize the crown lands. 

4 . To extinguish or wipe out (a debt or other 
liability), usually by means of a sinking fund, 
which eventually redeems it. 

1883 St. James' Gaz. 3 Feb., They would introduce econo¬ 
mics in order to amortise the Egyptian Debt. 

Amortized, -ised (am/rjtizd),///. a. [f. prcc. 

+ -kd.] 

tl- -tendered dead, destroyed. Obs. 

1617 J. Rioer Diet., Mortuus , amortised, killed. 

2 . lleld in, or as in, mortmain; held in com¬ 
mission. 

1628 Reliq. Wot ton. (1672) 565 The Vice-Chamberlainship, 
which yet tyeth amortized in your Noble Friend. 1881 
Contcmp. Rev. Mar. 444 The sale or lease of such amortized 
property. 

Amortizement, -ise- (am/Mtizment). [a. Fr. 
amortissement : see Amortize and -ment.] =* 
Amortization. 

j6i8 Pulton tr. Act 27 Edw. /{1632) 78 There to make 
fine for the amort i.sements. 1881 Con temp. Rer>. Mar. 444 
‘The future amortizement of land by corporations. 

Amortizing, -ising (ampuliziq), vbl. sb. [f. 
Amortize v. + -ing L] The conveying to mortmain. 

c 1377 Wyclif Poor Priests Wks. xix. (1879) 278 be sotil 
amortasynge of seculer lordischipis. 1530 Proper Dyaloge 
(1863) 26 So after the amortesyenge occupyeth y* cfarcke. 
1618 Pulton tr. Act?? Edw. l\\by2)q% Enqucsts impanelled 
for the amortiiing Lands or Tenements. 

Amorwe, variant of Amorrow, adv. Obs. 
Amos, obs. form, of Amice. 

+ Amo’tine, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. Sp. amotinar 


to raise in mutiny, f. a to + rnotin mutiny, uproar.] 
To raise in mutiny, rouse to arms. 

1578 T. N. tr. Couq. W. India 245 Who had comen to Vera 
Crux to amotine the Towne. 

Amotion (am^-Jsn). arch. [ad. L. dmotion-em 
a putting away, n. of action f. dmot- ppl. stem of 
amove-re : see Amove v. 2 ] 

1 . The action of removing a person or thing from 
a position; removal; ousting ; esp. removal of a 
jierson from office. 

1641 Baker Citron. (1679! 190/2 A general amotion of cor¬ 
rupt officers. 1659 Fuller App. Inj. In hoc. (1840) 649, 1 
could heartily have wished that an amotion of such devoted 
treasure had never been done. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 205 
The Admission and Amotion of them do usually belong to 
the Bishop and Archdeacon both. 1835 Q. Rev. No. 103. 7 
The amotion or transposition [of Shaksperc's words] will 
alter the thought. 

2 . Removal of property from its owner; depriva¬ 
tion of possession. 

1653 Waterhouse A/ol. Learn. 91 Amotion of church 
honours and preferments. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 111 .174 
Restitution or delivery of possession to the right owner; and 
.. damages also for the unjust amotion. 

+ Amou*nd, ^ Obs. rare-', [app. for rime: 
but cf. amount , mound , and L. aeeumnldre .] To 
accumulate, amount. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 1. it. xxiv, So infinite., that it 
me confounds To think to what a vastnessc it amounds. 

Amount (amou nt), v .; also 3 amunt, a- 
mounti, -ty, 4 amont, 5 amowynt, 6 adraount. 
[a. OFr. amonte-r , amuntcr, amounter, f. amunt , 
amont , upward, lit. a montL. ad montem to the 
hill, hill-ward, upward. In earlier usage occas. 
aphetized to mount, and then not distinguished 
from the simple Mount, a. Fr. monler. This is 
probably the leason why mount is now used in all 
the literal senses.] 

Gen. sign. To go up, rise; ascend (a hill); rise 
to, attain to; come up in rank, quantity, value, 
meaning, or practical effect to. 

F 1. intr. {simply, or with prep, defining relation 
to an object.) To go up, ascend, rise, mount. Obs. 

c 1250 O. Kent. Serm. in O. £. Alisc. 28 Ase se smcch .. 

f oth upward .. Swoamuntet si godc biddinge logode. 1470 
1 arlhng Chron. cii, Death alone Jto hiscoips] amounted, 
Dryuyng his soule out fro the worldly nest. 1470 85MALORY 
Arthur x. iii, My lurd ..amounted \pon his horse. 1577 
H. Peacham Card. Eloq. 106 When the Larke doth fyrst 
amounte on high. 1596 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. liv. So up he 
rose and thence amounted streight. 1631 Makkham Way 
to Wealth vi. 111. x. (1668) 34 When any bough or spray shall 
amount above the rest. 

F 2 . trans. To ascend, climb, mount. Obs. rare, 
c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 395 pay cryed vchone, pat amounted 
pe masse. 

F 3 . intr. To ascend or go back in time. Qbs. rare. 
1704 Hearne Dnctor Hist. 1 . 398 Their earliest Observa¬ 
tions .. amounted no higher than 1903 Years before that Time. 

F 4 . intr. To rise, mount up, increase, a. in 
quantity or amount; b. in value. Obs. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 173 This shippe lading the same 
commodity will cause it to amount in price. 1677 Houssaie’s 
Goi't. Venice 177 They have a cei tain allowance, which with 
iheir other Fees .. amounts, and makes their Revenue very 
considerable. 1706 Phillips, Amount, to rise up in Value, 
or Tcnour. 

6. To rise in number or quantity so as to reach ; 
to come to (a specified number or quantity). F a. 
trans. with simple obj. Obs. 

<*1300 K. Atis. 6020 Thes kyngis ost .. amounted fyve 
hundred thousand Knyghtis. c 1391 Chaucer Astrolabe t. 
§ i6patamonteth 36odegres. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eup. ccv. 
186 The som amounted v thousand pounde. [1630 Wads¬ 
worth Sp. Piigr. iii. 14 The number .. ordinarily neither 
amounts above or under an too.] 

F b. with quasi-advb. obj. Obs. 
a 1325 Aletr. Horn. 3 For [all than] sail we yeld acount Quat 
that wisdom mai amount. 1366 Maundev. xix. 213 Now may 
men wel rekene, how moche that it amountethe. 
c. intr. with to. 

1546 Langley Polyd. Vcrg. 1. iii The multitude ad- 
mounted to suche infinilee of numbre. 1590 Shaks. Com. 
Err. tv. i. 30 Which doth amount to three odde Duckets 
more Than 1 stand debted to this Gentleman. 1696 Whiston 
Th. Earth in. (1722) 250 The Posterity of Jacob .. amounted 
to six hundred thousand Males. 1704 Lond.Gaz. mmmmxlvi/2 
They amount now to above nooa 1852 M<Cvlloch Taxa¬ 
tion 11. x. 366 The entries for consumption amounted to 
ii733* 8r 6 imperial gallons. 1863 Cox lust. Eng. Govt. 11. ii. 
31a The debt amounted to less than forty shillings. 

te- intr. To arise as the result of addition ; 
to be the sum ; to result. Obs. 

1542 Recoroe Gr. Aries (1575) 118 Write that that amount- 
cth, vnder the lowest line. 1571 Digces Geom. Pract. in. 
vi, Whcrvnto if vc adioyn 126.. there amounteth 302. 
1647 Fuller Good Th.in Worse T. xiv, The aforesaid num- 
ber will amount of infants and old folk. 1650 — Pisgah 
Sight Ded. 2 A constellation .. the lustre thereof amount- 
ing from many stars together. 

7 . To come up to in meaning, effect, or sub¬ 
stance ; to be equivalent to. F trans. with quasi- 
advb. obj.: To mean, signify. Obs . 

1297 R. Glouc. 497 The erchebissop nolde come, vor it ne 
ssolde amount! no3t. a 1300 Leg. Rood 240 (1871) 38 Wat 
pis somounce amounty [v.r. amounti] schal .. Ich wenepe 
quene enqueri wole. c 1386 Chaucer SqZs T. 100 J hu s 
much amounteth al pat eucre he mente. 1393 Gower Conf 
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III. 54 The more that he his sweven nccompteth,The lasse 
he wot, what it amounteth. 1440 Promp. Parr'., Amowyntyn, 
or sygnifyyn, Denote, signiftco. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1471 1 C 11 
me, mayde chast, What amounteth thys. 

b. intr. with to. To be equivalent when taken in 
its full force or significance, to come practically 
to, be tantamount to. 

1393 GowBa Coup. Ill. 281 Though I had her love wonne, 

It might into no prise amounte. 1533 More Debell. Salem 
Wks. 1557, 994/2 The verye whoTe^ sum [of the reason] 
amountetn to no more, but that it ntai somtime happen, that 
an innocent may take harme therby. 169s LurraELL Brief 
Ret. (1857) 111 . 486 The late disorder.. made by the Jacobites 
amounts to high treason. 171a Aooison Sped. No. 494 e 4 
The proofs of it do not amount to a demonstration. 1865 
Trollope Belton Estate xv. 173 Such a speech .. seemed 
to her almost to amount to insult. 

t 8. causal. To cause to rise, to raise or elevate, m 
quality, rank, or estimation. Obs. 

1563!'. Howell Arb. Amitie (1879) 97 Right thus thou 
inayst thy praise amount on hie. 1599 Broughton s Lett. 
viL 21 IThey) amounted him to bee the Ckiefe professor in 
Diuinitie. 1655 Fuller CA. Hist. ix. no Here no Papists 
were arraigned to amount it to a Popish miracle. 

Amount (amou nt), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . The sura total to which anything mounts up 
or reaches : a. in quantity. 

1710 Ad 8 A tine in Load. Gaz. mmmmdcci/3 Shall forfeit 
double the Amount of the said Drawback. 185a McCulloch 
Taxation u. L 156 A greater amount of revenue. 1879 
Wrichtson in Casseits Tec/tn. Ednc. IV. 108/1 A smaller 
amount of straw as litter. 

b. in number. 

1801 Strutt Sports 4- Past. 111. vi. 221 A number of little 
birds, to the amount I believe of twelve or fourteen. 1849 
Alison Hist. Eur. VII 1 . liv. § 28. 489 Fame had magnified 
the amount of the forces. 1859 14 . Smith Anth. ff Alg. 4 
The Sum or Amount of the several numbers so added. 

c. Spec. The sum of the principal and interest 
due upon a loan. 

1796 Hutton* Math. Did. 1 . 638/1 The sum nf the Prin¬ 
cipal and Interest is called the AmounL 

2 . fig. The full value, effect, significance, or import. 

173a Pope Ess. Man iv. 307 The whole amount of that 

enormous fame, a 1748 Thomson (J.) Ye lying vanities of 
life, Where are you now, and what is your amount? 1844 
Likgard Ang/o-Sax. CA. (1858) 11 . App. 362 What the real 
amount of that statement may be. 1881 Times 24 Dec. 5/3 
(American) The amount of it is that you have (00 much to say 
in this case. 

3 . A quantity or sum viewed as a total. 

1833 I. Taylor Fanat. ii. 32 Each [appetite} must observe 
its due amount of force. 1876 Freeman* Worm. Conq. l\ . 
xviii. 162 ThcBmount of resistance which William met with. 
1882 Daily Tel. 30 Jan., This year the National ought not to 
take a great amount of winning. 

+ Amou ntance. Obs. rare-' 1 , [prob. a. OFr. 
*amontance (not in Godef., though amontanl is): 
see Amount v. and -ance. More commonly Mount- 
ance.] Amount, total extent. 

c 1380 Sir Fernnib. 5601 J>e A[merall was he^ere ban Charlys 
was pe amountance of a fotes spas. 

Amounting (amauntiq), ppl. a. [f. Amount v. 
-f-ing 5 *.] fa. simply , Forming a total, resulting 
{obs.). b. Amounting to : equalling in sum total, 
value, or practical effect. 

1571 Digges Geom. Prad. 11. xxiii.The amounting summe. 
Motl. To charge fees amounting to 100/. or more was an act 
amounting to simple robbery, 
t Amou*ntment. Obs.rare-'. [a.OFr.amonte- 
rnent , n. of completed action f. amonter : see 
Amount v .] Amount, sum total. 

1330 R. Brunnb Chron. 248 pei hrouht .. pc olde chartres 
& titles .. Of ilk a bisshop se, & ilk a priourie .. Examend 
ham & cast ilk amountment. 

Amour (amu^j, Fr.am»*r). Also4amoure, 0-7 
amor. [a. OFr. amur, amour L. amor-em love, 
f. amd-re to love. In 13-15th c. accented amou r , 
but thoronghly naturalized; hence duly became 
a'mottr in 15-17th (cf. ena'mour ); in 16-17th 
often written amor after L. But by 17th the good 
or neutral sense of the word became obs.; and 
being retained only in senses 3-4, it came to be 
treated more or less as a euphemistic employment 
of mod.Fr., and hence again accented amotrr 
(Milton, Butler, Pope, etc.).] 

+ 1 .gen. Love, affection, friendship. Obs. 

*1300 K. Alls. 4573 Alisaunder.. wolde him, with gret 
honour, Have y-fonge in his amour, c 1330 Flor ice <V Bt. 
521 Tho spak Clarice to Blauncheflour Wordes ful of fin 
Bmour. c 1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 297 For par amour 1 loved 
hire first or thou. 1660 R. Burney Kep 5 <<rrot> Sapov (1661) 
133 The great City in homage to the Kings Majesty, the 
Kings Majesty in Amour with the City of London, is the 
holy bands of Matrimony. 174a Young Nt. Thoughts iv. 350 
Oh love of gold ! thou meanest of amours ! 
i 2 .pl . The tender affections, love towards one 
of the opposite sex (L. arnores, Fr. amours ). In 
amours (with): in love {with). Obs. 

137S Barbour Bruce vm. 498 Than mycht he weill ask ane 
lady Hir amouris and hir drowry. c 1425 Wyntoun vit. 99 
Hyr amowris pus til my Hart rynnys. 1523 Lo.. Berners 
Froissart I. lxxvii. 98 The kyng of Enel and e was in amours 
with the countesse of Salisbury. Ibid, cccxliv. 543 In true 
amours togyder eche of other. 1590 Greene A rcadia (1616) 
11 He could not bridle his new conceiued amors. 1625 
Shirley Love-tricks v. iii, Out of mere amors and affections. 
1727 Arbuthnot John Bull (1755) 48 There is nothing so 
obstinate as a young lady in her amours. 
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3 . A love-affair, love-making, courtship. (Now 
only humorously of honourable love-making.) 

1567 Drant Horace , Arte Poet. A iii, The Musies taughtc 
in lyrike verse .. Amors of youth ana banquets francke On 
instruments to sing. 1665 PErvs Diary 15 Aug., To leave 
the young people together to begin their amours. 1678 
Butler ftudibr. hi. i. 013 In all amours a lover burns With 
frowns as well as smiles, by turns. 1791 Hamilton Ber- 
tho/let's Dyeing 11 .11. iii. 169 The life of the cochineal insect 
terminates by its. amours. 1814 Scott IFav. xxiii. 104 You 
cannot expect me to disturb him in his amours. 1828 KtaBY 
& Spence Entomol. 11 l.xxxii. 3i3These gentlemen may have 
mistaken a hattle for an amour. 

4 . usually, An illicit love affair, an intrigue. 

a 1626 Bacon Q.Ftiz. Wks. 1860,481 King Henry the Eighth 
was engaged in a new amour. 1673 Dryden Marr. a la Mo<tc 
It. i, Intrigue, Philotis, that’s an old phrase; 1 have Laid 
that word by: amour sounds better. 1678 Butler t/udibr. 
hi. i. 679 Few of either sex dare marry, But rather trust, on 
tick, t amours. 1790 Miss Graham Lett, on Ednc. 144 
Criminal amours are in general censured in these works. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. 1 . iv. 252 The amours or doubt¬ 
ful marriages of the Norman Dukes. 

t AniOU'r Obs. [a. OFr. ameor, ameour :—\>. 
ant d tor-cm lover; mod.Fr. aimeur.] A lover. 

<*1300 A". Alis. 951 Mony child was faderles : Mony lady 
les hire ainoiirc. 

Amourette am//ret). [a. mod.Fr. amourette, 
a restoration in Fr. dress of Eng. Amorkt obs. since 
17th c] 

1 . A petty amour or love-affair: cf. Amo ret 5. 

1865 Carlvi.e Fredk. Gt. II. vn. ii. 161A curious story, about 
one of Prince Fred’s amourettes. 1871 Pall MailG. 7 Feb. 

11 Youthful amourettes more or less scandalous. 

2 . The Love-grass or Quaking-grass {Eriza media). 

1702 Pf.TIvkr in Phil. Trans. XXI 11 . 1257 Each squamose 
head resembling those of the common Amourets. Ii866 
Trcas. Bot., Amourette iFr.) Briza media.\ 

3 . A cupid, an amoretto. 

i860 Ant.F.R Fan riels Pros*. Poetry iii. 50 Little amourettes, 
perched here and there upon the branches. 

Amourist, obs. form of Amorist. 

|| Amour-propre (am/rr,pra*pr’). [mod.Fr., but 
in common use.] Self-love which is ready with ils 
claims, and sensitive to causes of offence; good 
opinion of oneself, self-eslccm. 

1818 Scott lit. Midi, xlviii. 365 When this unwonted bui^t 
of amourpropre was thoroughly subdued. 1855 1 1 . Stf xckr 
Psychol. (1872) I. iv. viii. 487 A proof of power which cannot 
fail agreeably to excite the amour propre. 1865 Tyi.or Early 
Hist. Man. iii. 35 II is amour propre seems flattered. 

AmovaLility am/ 7 vabHili\ rare—', [f. next: 
sec -ability.] Capability of being removed or 
dismissed ; liability to dismissal. 

1816 T. Jefferson Writ. 11830! IV. 288 Let us retainlamnv- 
ability on the concurrence of the executive and legislative 
branches. 

Amovable (am/ 7 *vab’l) f a. Also 9 amovible. 
[a. mod.Fr. amovible removable: see Amove vf 
and -able.] Capable of being removed from a 
situation or position ; removable. 

1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. «y Eng. 1 . 154 A civil Hier¬ 
archy of Dukes or Counts, amovible perhaps by prerogative. 

Amoval (am/ 7 *val). ? Obs. rare—', [f. Amove 
z*.2 + -al*-.] Removal, putting away. 

1664 Evelyn Silva (1776) 342 The amoval of these un- 
sufierable nuisances would infinitely clarify the air. 

fAmo’ve, z'. 1 Obs.) also 4-5 amoeve, 4 6 
amove, 6 araoove. [a. OFr. amov-er, amouv-otr, 
accented stem am a tv- L. ad move-rc to move to, 
excite to, f. ad to+ mave-re to move. App. con¬ 
founded to some extent with OFr. esmover, mod.Fr. 
/moavoir L. exmoverel\ 

1 . To set in motion, stir, stir up, excite (any ac¬ 
tion, a person to action, the heart, lbc blood, etc.). 

a 1330 SirOtucl (1836) 33 Suichetydings thei herden, That 
£-moeuede al here blod. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxxiii. 
118 lie walde amowc were in Frawns. 1541 Pay-nellO^/V/wc 
Iii. 75 b, The commons were excedingly amoued agaynst the 
Senatours. C1590 Greene Poems 136 At all these cries iny 
heart was sore amoved. 

2 . csp. To move the feelings of (a person), to 
move inwardly, cause emotion to. (Fr. /moitvoir.) 

a. Ira?ts. (usually pass.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. i. 6 Sche was a lytel ameued and 
gl wed wij> cruel eyen. 1494 Fabyan* 11. xlviii. 32 When the 
knowlege of y* deth of Irreglas was brought vnto the kynge, 
he was therwiih greatly amoued. 1513 1 )ouglas sEtteis ix. iii. 
40 How art thou thus agane the fatis amouit? 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. iv. 45 She .. him amoves with speaches seeming fit. 

b. refl. 

1530 Palsgr. 425/2 Kepe your pacyencc and amove you not. 

c. intr. 

c 1280 Signs bef. Judg. in F. E. P. (1862) 11 pernis noseint 
in heuen abow .. pat per of ne sal amoue. c 1386 Chaucer 
Clcrkes T. 442 Whan she had herd al this she noght ameued 
[A r. amoued] Neyther in word, in cheer, or countenaunce. 

3 . I rat is. To arouse (from sleep, etc.). 

*595 Spenser Daphnaida £45, I, stepping to him light, 
Amooved him out of his stonie swound. 

Amove (am/ 7 v), v .2 [ad. L. dmove-rc to remove, 
move out of the way; f. d-ab off + move-re to 
move; prob. as a legal term directly f. Fr. amoever, 
in this sense in Act 9 lien. VI. (quoted by Godefr.).] 
1 . To remove (a person or thing) from a position ; 
to dismiss (a person) from an office. (Now* only 
in legal phraseology.) 


1494 Fabyan vn. 486 The sayde persones were front the 
kynge amoued. 1524 State Papers Hen. Fill, IV. no 
Amoving and expcllyng htm from all auctorite. 1642 H. 
More Song of Soul ti. Lit.xxxvi, Claws, horns, hoofs they use 
the pinching ill t'amove. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. 4- Pot. 
Thames xi. 319 These Harbour-Masters may be suspended 
or amoved. 1832 J. Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. 1098 An 
abortive attempt 10 amove it lan object of theft J. 
i 2 . To remove, put away (things immaterial). Obs. 
1536 Bellksdene Cron. Scot/, 1 . 35 Al hatrent for that time 
beand amovit. 1611 Speko Hist. Gt. Brit. iv. x. 13 To amoue 
the note of ingratitude, and turbulency from them. 1664 

H. More Myst. Iniq.v. 12 Zeal.. in amoving this grand errour 
out of the Church. 

+ Amo ved, ppl- a- Obs. [f. Amove zO + -ei>.] 
Stirred, aroused, excited. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 1. v. 23 Sche .. no ping amocued wip 
my complcyntes seide pus. 1470 Ha ruing Chron. cxix, To 
Flaundres she fled, full sore amoued. 1596 Spenser /*. Q. 11. 

I. 12 Therewith amoved from his sober mood. 

+ Amo vement. Obs. rare-', [f. Amove v 2 
+ -me.nt.] Removal, putting away. 

1613 Daniel Eng. Hist. 134 Who had often before laboured 
their amoouement, as held to be corrupt Councellors. 

Amoving vbl. sb. [f. Amove zl 2 + 

-INC *.] Removing, removal. (Only in law.) 

1618 29 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659U. 25 The Writ con¬ 
cerning amoving a I .eper. 1688 Loud. Gao., mnimmccccxvi 1 
An Act for the Amoving Papists.. from the Cities of London 
and Westminster. 

Ampair, ampayr, z'. 3 A ; [ a - OYi.ampetre-r] 
the earliest form of the word afterwards reduced 
to apayr, apair t pair, and erron. spelt Ai’P.uk. 
t Ampa're. Obs. rare— [ad. Sp. amparo de¬ 
fence, protection, f. ampar-ar to defend, fortify, 
cogn. \v. Fr., Fg. atnparar, hr. cm pare r. It. tm/a- 
rdre, as if from a common late L. *impardrc, f. ////, 
in, into, towards (a purpose) +/<r rare to furnish, 
fit.] Defence, protection, guard. 

1598 Vong Diana Dcd., 1 humbly bcsccch your good Lord- 
ship to entertainc this booke voder your Jlon. ampare. 

Ampassy, phonetic corruption of and per se, 
the old name of the character £*° ; still in common 
use in the dialects from Cumberland to Cornwall: 
see Ampersand. 

i 706 Hart. MS. in Strutt Sports \ Past. 11876' 507 A 1 wylh 
Esed And per sc—Amen. 1878 1 )ickinson ( umbert. (ti. 125 
Ampassy, 1880 l.Yuvii E. C ornu\ o/., Anpassy, 

Ampelideous '.jemp/lrdftsC <?. Hot. [i. mod. 
L. am pel idea' the vine family Gr. a/«r «\-vs vine 
4--ous : see -ideous.] Belonging to the vine 
family; resembling the vine. 

1879 in Syd. Sifc. /.ex. 

Ampelite lait). Min. [ad. L. ampcltlis, 

a. Gr. (i^irfXFm of the vine (f. «^*reA -09 vine; see 
-ite\ in &nne\tTis 717 an earth sprinkled on the 
vine to destroy insects.] A bituminous earth ; 
perhaps cannel coal. 

1751 Chamri.rs Or/., Aiupelites , cannal coal, in natural 
history, a black, bituminous substance that dissolves in oil. 
1852 T. Ross Humboldt's Trav. I. xv. 490 The talcose slate 
contains small layers of soft and unctuous graphic ampelite. 

Ampelitic (amp/li tik), a. Min. [f. prec. + 
-1C.] Of the nature of ampelite. 

1849 Murchison Situria xvii. 410 Subordinate ampelitic 
schists containing graptolites. 

Ampelography (a.mp/l^grafi). [a. mod.Fr. 
ampelographie, f. Gr. A-09 vine + -ypatyla : see 
-Graphy.] The scientific description of the vine. 
1870 in Syd. See. Lex. 

+ A’mper. Obs. or dial, i 2 ampre, 7 araper. 
A tumour or swelling ; a blemish. (Cf. Anbury.) 

a 700 Epinal Gl. lO. E. T. io6- / ’art. r, ampr.c ; Erfurt GL 
omprs. c X175 Cott. Horn. 237 pri am pres were an mancyn 
sr his [Christ s] to-cymc. 1674 Ray A*. A E. Countr. U ords 
57 An Amper: a fault or flaw in linnen or woollen cloath, 
Suss. Skinner makes it to be a word much used by the com¬ 
mon or countrey-pcople in Essex to signifie a tumour, rising 
or pustule. 1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 85 An Amper 
or Ampor *, Tumor,phlegmone. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. , 
Amper, a local term used in Essex for a tumor, or phlegmon. 
1875 Parish Sussex Dial. 13 [From Ray). 

Ampere (anpe*r, a:mpe»\i). Elcctr . [a. A lift re, 
name of a Fr. electrician; a designation adopted by 
the Paris Electric Congress in rS8i.] (See quot.) 

1881 Q. Rev. OcL 457 The unit of current is called the 
' Ampere.* It is the current that one volt can send through 
one ohm. i883-\.GaEYin Nature XXVII. 321 The current 
flowing in a wire of resistance one ohm, between the two 
ends of which a difference of potentials of one volt is main¬ 
tained, has been adopted as the practical unit of current and 
called one ampere. 

Amperesse, obs. form of Empress. 
Amperometer (a'mperp*mAoi). Elcctr. [f. 
prec. + -(o) meter. A shortened form is Ammeter ] 
(See quot.) 

1882 Catal. Eledr. Exhib. 46 Patent Bmperometer for 
measuring electrical work, applicable to electro-plating, to 
show the work done or doing in a vat. 

Ampersand (xmpojsne-nd). Also ampassy-, 
ampussy-, ampus-. Corruption of * and per sc— 
and/ the old way of spelling and naming the cha¬ 
racter ; i.e. '& by itself«and;’ found in various 
forms in almost all the dialect Glossaries. Sec A 
per se (under A IV 1) I per se, 0 per se, etc. 

1837 H aliburton Clockttt. (1862)399 He has hardly learned 
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what Ampersand means, afore they give him a horse. 1859 
Geo. Eliot Adam Bedew i, He thought it |Z] had only 
been put there to finish off th’ alphabet like, though amfus- 
and would ha’ done as well. 1869 Bunch 17 Apr., Of all the 
types in a printer's hand Commend me to the Amperzand. 
1881 Mrs. Parker Oxf. 67 ., * Amsiam, the sign &.* 188* 

Freeman in Longnt. Mag. 1 .95 * Ampussy and,' that is, in full 
‘ and per se, and / is the name of the sign for the conjunction 
and, &, which used to be printed at the end of the alphabet. 

Amperur, obs. form of Empkbor. 
tA mpery, a. Obs . or dial. [f. Ampeb + -Y.] 
‘Weak, unhealthy. Also, beginningto deeay,especi¬ 
ally applied to cheese.’ Parish Sussex Dial. 1875. 

Amp hi-, prefix, a. Gr. dp<pi- both, of both kinds, 
on both sides, about, around. Used in many de¬ 
rivatives and compounds. 

Amphiarthrodial (a^mfi,aj)>r<7» dial),tf./^/tf/. 
[mod. f. Amphi- + Gr. apOpcod-^ well-articulatcd + 
-ial.] Characterized by ampbiarthrosis. 

1859 Tomi Cycl. Anat. q Phys. V. 121/2 The sacrum .. is 
united to the last lumbar vertebra .. by an am phi-arthrodial 
joint. 1879 Morris Anat. Joints 5 Connecting fibro-carii- 
lages occur only in amphiarthrodial joints. - 

Ainphiarthrosis (?e mfi,ajhrJ»sis). Auat . 
[mod. f. Amphi- of both kinds + Arthrosis ‘arti¬ 
culation,’ repr. a possible Gr. *dp0pa><7is, n. of aetion 
f. apdpouu to articulate.] A form of jointing par¬ 
taking of the characters both of diartbrosis and 
synarthrosis, the two bones being united by a car¬ 
tilage of some elasticity, which prevents one sur¬ 
face sliding on the other, but admits of a certain 
amount of movement; as in the joints of the ver¬ 
tebral column, the carpus, etc. 

1836 Tonn Cycl. Anat. <$■ Phys. 1. 255/1 The amphiarthrosis 
possesses a manifest, although certainty a very limited degree 
of motion. 1874 Roosa Pis. Par 202 1 ’hc articulation be. 

1 ween the short process of the incus and the posterior tym¬ 
panic wall is an amphiarthrnsis. 

Amphibe. rare-', [ad. Gr. upnpipiot; see next.] 
= Amphibian. 

1831 Gen. 1*. Thompson Exerc. (iS42> I. 336 The veritable 
ainjmihcs, or such as serve amphibiously by land or sea, 
videlicet Marines. 

fi Amphibia (amfrbia), sb.pl. [L. amphibia 
(sing, amphibian /), a. Gr. apupi&ia, sing, envpifitov, 
living in both, and subst. (sc. animal,' f£op) an ani¬ 
mal that lives in both elements ; f. dpnpt both + jS/os 
life. The sing, forms amphibion, amphlbium, 
were formerly in use, for which, in sense 4, Amphi¬ 
bian is now used.] 

I. sing. amphibium , -on, with pi. -a, -urns. 

1 . A being that lives either in water or on land, or 
is equally at home in either element. 

1609 Holland A ntm, Marcell, xx 11. .\v. 212 Some live on 
land and water both, whereupon they arc named Amphibia. 
1631 H'hintzies 85 A Sayler is., an amphibium that lives 
both on land ami water. 1655 Fuller Ch. Jfist.w. 136 I .ike 
an Amphibion, He was equally active on water, and land. 
1667 I'hit. Trans. II. 579 Could stay a great while under 
water, as Amphihiurns use to do. 1865 Esquiros Cornwall 
172 The boat can travel both on land and sea like Amphihia. 

2 . fig. A being of doubtful or ambiguous posiiion. 
1645 Whaly Sernt. in Southey Cofnnt.-Pl. Bk. 11. (1849) 6 

Ask these amphibia what names they would have. What, 
are you papists? no .. are you protestants? no. c 1670 Mar¬ 
vell Uu fort. Timer Wks. II I.243 He both consumed, and 
increas’d : And languished with doubtful breath Th’amphi- 
hiuin of life and death. 

3 . A being having a double existence, rare. 

1823 Lamr Etta, Child Angel 472 Humility and Aspira¬ 
tion went on even-paced in the instruction of the glorious 
Amphibium. 

II. pi. only. 

4 . Zool. a. Applied by Linnreusto Reptiles in the 
wider sense (including Reptiles and Amphibia of 
mod. naturalists). Obs. b. By Cuvier to a tribe of 
Mammals including seals and their allies. C. By 
modem zoologists since Macleay (C1S19) to the 
fourth great division of Vertcbrata, intermediate 
between reptiles and fishes, which in their early 
state breathe by gills like fishes, as frogs, newts, etc. 

a. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Stiff., Amphibia .. a class of 
animals, whose essential characters are, t hat they have either 
a naked, or else a scaly body .. their teeth being all sharp 
and jjointed, and without radiated fins. 

b. 1833 Sir C. Bell Hand 109 In the true Amphibia., 
we have the feet contracted .. and the fingers webbed and 
converted into fins. 

C. 1825 J. Gray (title) Synopsis of the Genera of Reptiles 
and Amphibia. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 407/1 Gray., con¬ 
siders the Reptiles, or scaly.skinned group, and the Amphibia, 
or naked-skinned group, as distinct classes. 1859 Carpenter 
Anita. Phys. ii. (1872) 90 Many Zoologists range the Frogs 
and their allies in a separate class under the name of Am¬ 
phibia. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd.61 Amphibia .. 
cold-blooded Vertebrata .. provided with gills for aquatic 
in addition to lungs for aerial respiration. 

Amphibial (&mfi*bial), a. and sb. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -AL.j = Amphibian. 

1834 Good Bk. Nature 1 .185 Mammals, birds, amphibials, 
fishes. 1879 Syd. Sac. Lex., Amfhtbial, capable of living 
in water or air. 

Amphibian (aimfrbian), a. and sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -an J A. adj. 

1 . Having two modes of existence; fig. of doubtful 
nature. 


1637 Gillespie Eng. Pof.Cer. 111. viii. 195 A certaine Amphi¬ 
bian brood, sprung out of the stem of Neronian tyranny. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Amphibia. 

1 1847 Notin Craig.] 186a Dana Man.Ceol. 751 Amphibian 
Reptiles. 1878 Bell GegenbaueVs Cotnf. Anat. 425 The 
Reptilia, which so far approach the old Amphibian phylum. 

B. sb. An animal of the division Amphibia. 

1835 Kirby //obits $ Inst. Anirn. II. xvii. 137 If we go 
from the Cetaceans to the Amphibians, we see a further 
metamorphosis of the organs of motion. 1873 Dawson Earth 
fy Man vl 144 In my younger days frogs and toads and 
newts used to be reptiles; now we are told that they are 
more like fishes, and ought to be called .. Amphibians. 

|| Amplirhii, sb. pi. Obs. [L. amphibii, a. Gr. 
dpupifttoi, pi. masc. of the adj. of which Amphibia 
is neut.] Amphibious men. 

a 1678 Marvell Afflet. I/o. (1776) 224 How tortoise like, 
but not so slow. These rational amphibii [salmon-fishers] go! 

t A’mphibille, u. Obs. rare- 1 , [for amphibole, 
arFr. amphibole'. sec Amphibolk 1 .] Ambiguous. 

? 1450 in 3rd Ref. Comm. Hist. MSS. (1872) 280/2 That 
amphibille demaunde that the seid Duke seiih in his article 
to demaunde the cause of the losse of Normandie. 

Amphibiolite (&mfvbi£bit). [f. Amphibion + 
-Lite.] ‘The remains of an amphibious animal 
found in rhe fossil state.’ Craig 1847. 

Amphibiolith (amfrbitfli]>). [f. as prec.+ Gr. 
\tOos stone.] ^ prec. Syd. Soc. Lex . 1879. 
Amphibiological (ainfibun^d^ikal), a. [f. 
next + -icAL.] Of or pertaining to amphibiology. 

1847 in Craig. 

Amphibiology (a^mfubi^lod^i). [f. Amphibia 
+ -(o)logy.] A scientific treatise on the Amphibia; 
that part of zoology which treats of amphibious 
animals. 

1840 Eaton & Wright N. Amer. Bof. (ed. 8) 569 Ambhi - 
biology, the department of zoology, embracing animals which 
are capable of suspending respiration for a long time with¬ 
out injuring the action of the arterial system. 

Amphibion, [Gr.] sing, form of Amphibia. 
Amphibious (amti bias), a. [f. Amphibia + 
-ofs.] 

1 . Living both on land and in water, a. of animals. 

[1609 B. Jonson Silent II out. 1. iv. Captain Otter, sir; .. he 

has had command both hy sea and land... O, then he is 
animal antbhibium 7 \ 1654 I estrange Charles l, 87 The .. 

Admiral ..being scanted in Mariners .. was enforced to take 
in two thousand two hundred land men, who should be am¬ 
phibious, serving partly for sea-men, and partly for land- 
souldiers. 1697 Dammer Voy. 1 .(1729*57 Guano's .. lay Eggs 
as most of those amphibious creatures do. 173s Somerville 
Chase iv. 364 On him Th* amphibious Otter leasts. 1833 Sir 
C. Bell Hand 138 Buffon tried to make a dog amphibious. 

b. of plants. 

1716 Bradley in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 486 Plants..are 
cither Terrestrial, Amphibious, or Auuatick. 18x3 C. Mar¬ 
shall Gardening d. 51120 The amphibious tribe as willow, 
sallow, withy, osier, etc. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, suited for, or connected with 
both land and water. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef . 138 Not only to swim in 
the water, but move upon the land, according to the amphi¬ 
bious and mixt intention of nature. 1663 Butler Hnaibr. 
1. i. 27 So some Rats of Amphibious Nature Are either for 
the Land or Water. 1713 C'tkss Winchelsea A fisc. Poems 
246 The fatal Goodwin, .that dangerous.Sand, Amphibious in 
its kind, nor Sea nor I^xnd. 1805 Woausw. Prel. 111. 69 A 
floating bland, an amphibious spot. 

3 . Having two lives; occupying two positions; 
connected with or combining two classes, ranks, 
offices, qualities, etc. 

1643 SirT. Browne Re/ig. Med (1656^ 1. § 34 We are onely 
that amphibious piece between a corporal! and spiritual) 
essence. 1712 Aodisun Sfect. No. 435 r 5 Such an Amphi- 
biuus Dress [/>. belonging to both sexes]. 1756 Nugent 
Montesqttiett (17581 II xxvm. xxxix. 312 Formed an amphi¬ 
bious code, where the French and Roman laws were mixed. 
1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit . I.i.24 An amphibious something .. 
half of image, and half of abstract meaning. 1843 Carlyle 
i’ast Pr. 178, I have considered this amphibious Pope. 

Amphibiously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In an 
amphibious manner ; like an amphibious being. 

1821 Byron in Moore Ufe (1866} 498 Land tortoises .. am¬ 
phibiously crawled along the bottom. 1871 Daily Nnvs 
7 Sept., There are few people so amphibiously constituted as 
to take unmixed delight in a straight downpour of rain. 

Amphrbiousness. rare [f. as prec.+ 
-ness.J The quality of being amphibious; life in, 
or connexion with, two elements. 

X 31 in Bailey; whence in Johnson, etc. 

mphibium, [L.] sing, form of Amphibia. 
Amphibole 1 (re* mfib<?«l). [a. Fr. amphibole, 1. 
adj. ‘ambiguous, of a double sense’ (Cotgr. 1611), 
2. the mineral ; ad. L. amphibol-um ambiguous, 
a. Gr. dfjupifio\-ov thrown or hitting on both sides, 
ambiguous, f. dpupi on both sides + £oX-, 1 8aX- stem 
of tfaAX-fiv to throw.] 

+ 1- An ambiguity Amphiboly. Obs, 

1606 Holland Suetonius Notes 34 There is not onely an 
Homonyme in the word .. but an Ampibole also in the sen¬ 
tence. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. i. §6. 48 sEquivoca- 
tion. Ambiguous, Amphibole. 

2 . A mineral, hornblende. So named by Hatiy 
1801, in allusion to the protean variety in com¬ 
position and appearance, assumed by the mineral 
genus to w hich he gave the name, and which Dana 
takes as the type of his first group of Bisilicates, 


including under it many species and varieties, as 
Actinolite, Asbestos, Hornblende, Tremolite, etc. 
(The pronunciation amfi-b^lf is quite erroneous.) 

1833 Lyell Elettt. Geol. (1865) 502 Amphibole is a general 
term under which hornblende and actinolite may be united. 
1868 Dana Min. 233 The varieties of amphibole are as nume¬ 
rous as those of pyroxene. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. x. 296 
Hornblende, or Amphibole in ejected blocks and scoria: on 
Somma and Vesuvius. 

II Amphibole 2 (semfrb^l/)- Gr, Anliq. [Gr. 
3 &jz<fnl 3 o\r) a casting-nct, f. dpupi on both sides, around 
+ -QoXfj a throw, cast.] An ancient casting-net. 
1854 Badham H alien t. 94 Whether the net employed by 
Vulcan, on a memorable occasion .. was an amphibole. 

Amphibolic (rc:mfibfrlik), a. rare. [f. Amphi- 
noLE + -ic. Cf. symbolic .] 

1 . Of the nature of amphiboly; ambiguous, equi¬ 
vocal. 

1873 Daily Ncu>s 11 Aug., I turn from this amphibolic 
pleading to a more succinct opinion. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 621 A variably long period of irresolution with ir- 
regular fluctuations of temperature.. the so-called amphi¬ 
bolic stage. 

2 . Of, or of the nature of, the mineral amphibole. 
185a T. Ross Humboldt's Traz\ II. xxiv. 512 The decom¬ 
position of some amphibolic or chloride strata. 1865 Tylor 
Early Hist. Man. viii. 202 A greenish amphibolic stone. 

t Amphiho lical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. +-ical.] 
«= Amphibolic i. 

1652 Gavle Magastrofn. 321 CEnigmaticall, obscure, am- 
phibolicall, ambiguous, and aequivocating speeches. 1656 
Blount Glossogr ., Amphibolous, Amfhtoolical, Amphibo¬ 
logical , doubtful or doubtfully spoken. 

Amphiboline (demfrttflin), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ine ; cf. amelhystine.] — Amphibolic 2. 

1875 J. Dawson Dazvtt 0/Life vii. 187 A similar alterna¬ 
tion occurs in amphiboline-caleitic marbles. 

Amphibolite, -yte (wmfrWIait). Min. [f. 
as prec. + -ite.] = llomblende-rock or Diabase. 

1833 Lyell Elan. Geol. (1865! 593 Amphibolite—is a trap 
of the basaltic family. 1868 Dana Min. 240 Hornblende- 
rock or amphiboly te, consists of massive hornblende of a dark 
greenish-black or black colour, and has a granular texture. 
Ibid. 343 If the hornblende and labradorite constitute a 
homogeneous fine-grained compact mass, the rock is called 
amphibolyte or diabase. 

Amphrbolize, v. voncc-ivd. [f. Gr. dyapiBoKi] 
a cast-net + -ize.] To envelop with a net. 

1854 Badham llalieut. 192 The.. thunny.. leap, without 
looking, into its Ithe net's] folds, and are thus completely 
‘ antphibolized ' and caught. 

Amphibological (amfi:b^V'dzikal), a. [f.A m¬ 
phibology + -ical; perh.f. Yx.amphibologiqtte 14c.] 
Ambiguous: prop, of a sentence or phrase of am¬ 
biguous construction ; equivocating, quibbling. 

1577 Holinshed Chron. (1587 III. 1245/2 He that.. wrote 
the amphibologicall epistle for the death of the king. 1587 
Greenc 2 nd Pt. Tritameron Wks. 1882 III. 127 Needles 
Allegories that haue such an amphibologicall equivocation. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. in. iil 1.11.(1651) 607 [He] ingratiates 
himself with an amphibological speech. 1836 Hor. Smith 
Tin Tmm. 30 An apology which he gave in the following 
amphibological terms—* I called you a liar,—it is true. You 
spoke truth. I have told a lie.’ 

Amphibolo'gicaUy, adv. rare- 0 , [f. prec.+ 
-LY 2 .] ‘Doubtfully, with a doubtful meaning.’ J. 

AmphiboTogism. rare. [f.next + -ism; cf .neo¬ 
logism.} An amphibolous construction or phrase. 

1813 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 223 Paring off the am- 
phibologisms into which they have been led. 

Amphibology (re mfib/x-lod^i). [a. Fr. amphi - 
bologie, ad. late L. amphibologia (Isidore), for earlier 
amphibolia (Cic.), a. Gr. dfuptffoXia ambiguity, with 
the ending - logia , Gr. -\oyla speech, by form-assoc. 
with tantologia, etc. Also found in the Latin form.] 

1 . -Amphiboly i. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1206 For goddes speken in am¬ 
phibologies, And for o soth, tncy tellen twenty lyes. 1552 
Latimer Sernt. Lord's Prayer vu. II. 1x2 It is an amfhibo - 
log la, and therefore Erasmus tumeth it into Latin with such 
words. 1665 Glanvill Scefs. Set. 115 That the mind be 
not misled by amphibologies. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v„ The 
English language .. is not so capable of any amphibologies of 
this kind. 1864 J. J L N ewman Afol. Vita App. 86 Nothing 
is adduced .. for the lawful use of Amphibologies. 

2 . = Amphiboly 2. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 267 Such ambiguous 
termes they call Amphibologia, we call it the ambiguous, or 
figure of sence incertaine. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 
13 The fallacie of ^Equivocation and Amphibologie. 1654 
Lestrange Charles}, 71 Giving him a quaint wipe with the 
amphibology, the double-mindednesse of the word ‘dux.’ 
1870 Jevons Elem. Logic xx. 172 The fallacy of Amphibo¬ 
logy consists in an ambiguous grammatical structure of a 
sentence which produces misconception. 

AmphLbolostyTous,a./to/. [f.Gr.d/t^oA-os 
(see Amphibole) + aruX-os columa +-ous.] Ap¬ 
plied, after Wachendorfif, to plants in which the 
style is not apparent. Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 
Amphibolous (semfrbJbs), a. [f. L. amphi¬ 
bolous (a. Gr. dfji<pl& oX-c*: see Amphibole) + -ous.] 
f 1 . Ambiguous, of double or doubtful character. 
1644 England’s Tears in llari. Misc. (Malh.)V. 417 Never 
Jwas] such an amphibolous quarrel, both parties declaring 
themselves for the King. t66o Howell, Crocodile, a kind 
of amphibolous creture, partly aquatil, partly terrestrial. 

2 . Of language: Ambiguous in sense. 

1641 March Actions for Slander $ The law, in actions of 
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Slaundcr, admits that they shall he taken in the best sense 
where the words arc amphibolus. 1656 Blount Glossogr ., 
Amphibolous* doubtful or doubtfully spoken. 

3 . Path, Spreading on both sides. 

1880 Lego Bile 86 Animals in whom an amphibolous biliary 
fistula had been made. 

Amphiboly (a'mfrlxfli). Also 6-7 -ie. [a.OFr. 
amphibolic , ad. L, amphibolia, a, Gr. dfvptpoKta am¬ 
biguity. See Amphibole.] 

1 . Ambiguous discourse ; a sentence which may 
be construed in two distinct senses ; a quibble. 
(Sec Amphibology, which is the earlier and more 
popular word.) 

1610 Hollano CflWt'M'f Brit. 1. 307 What a crafty Am¬ 
phibolic or /Equivocation. 163a B. Jonson Magu. Lady 
11. i, Come, leave your schemes, And hne amphibolies, par¬ 
son. 1682 Evats Grotius , War \ reace 199 If a sentence 
will admit of a double sencc, they term it an Amphiboly. 
1803 Edin. Rev. 1 .271 The amphibolies.. etc. of which Kant 
speaks, arc impossible. 

2 . A figure of speech: Ambiguity arising from 
the uncertain construction of a sentence or clause, 
of which the individual words are unequivocal; thus 
distinguished bylogiciansfromequivocation, though 
in popular use the two are confused. 

1588 Fravncf. Lauricrs Lop. i. iv. 27 b, Amphiboly, when 
the sentence may bee turned Doth the wayes, so that a man 
shall he unccrlayne what wayc to take. 1660 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (17011247/1 Sophisms in the Word are six .. 2. By Am- 
phibolie. 1681 Hobbes Rhet. 162 Now of thnsc fallacies that 
are joyned together. It is either Amphibolia or the doubt¬ 
fulness of speech : or etc, 1803 Edin. Ret/. I. 262 The per¬ 
plexing controversies on the divisibility of matter, are the 
product of a double amphiboly. 

Amphibrach (armfi, brack). Also -us, -ys, -ee. 
[ad, L. amphibrach its, -ys, a. Gr. dpnp'tQpaxm short 
at both ends, and sttbsl. the foot so called, f. dpupi 
on both sides + Ppa\vs short. Long used in the L. 
forms ; amphibrachee seems due to form-assoc. with 
spondee, Irochec . Tn Eng. form in Craig 1847.] 

In Gr. and L. prosody, a foot consisting of a long 
between two short syllables, as dmdld. Sometimes 
applied in modern prosody to an accented syllable 
between two unaccented, as consctiled, dramatic. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesit (Arb.) 134 For your foote 

amphibracchus.. ye hauc these wordes and many like to 
these [resisted] [dilightfull ]. 1749 Poioer 0/ Numb, in 

Poet. Comp. 19 Amphibrachys w —v_, is an Iambic and 
half Pyrrhic a 1771 Gray Corr.(i 843! 260 A free verse of 
eleven or twelve syllables, which may consist of four Ainpld- 
brachces .. so Prior : ' As ChlOe came Into the nlom t'other 
day.* 1807 Coleridge, One syllable long, with one short at 
each side, A mp/tibr<\chf/s hastes with J stdtily stride . 1858 
Marsh Led. Eng. Lang. xxiv. 524 Theoretically we may 
consider the prosody of the Ormulum as composed of verses, 
of six iamhics and an amphibrach, 

Amphibryous (&mfrbri,3s\ a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
dp<pi about + ppv-uv to swell + -ous.] (Sec quot.) 

1866 Gray Introd. Rot. 522 Amphibryous , growing by ad¬ 
ditions over the whole periphery. [1880 — Rot. Text-bk. 395 
Amphibrya , equivalent to monocotyledones.] 

Ampbicarpous (amfiikaupas), a. Bol. [f.Gr. 
ap<fri both + tcaprr-os fruit + -ous.] Having fruit of 
two kinds, either as to form, or time of maturation. 

1866 Gray Introd. Rot. 522 A mphicarpous or amphicatpic: 
producing two kinds of fruit. 

Amphichroic (cemfi|krJu-ik), a . [f. Gr. dp<pi 
both + -x/ K, ' oy coloured(f.xpo- a fXP°‘^ colour) + -ic. 
(In l.c. erroneously printed ampiticroilie .)] Hav¬ 
ing a double action upon test colours in chemistry, 
1876 M. Foster Phys. (187911. ii. 63 A living muscle at rest 
..tested by litmus paper., is frequently amphicroitic, i.e. 
it will turn hluc litmus red and red litmus blue. 

Amphicoelian (cemfi|Srlian), a. Phys. [f, as 
next +-ian.] - Amphiccelous ; also, possessing or 
characterized by amphicodous vertebra.*. 

1855 Owen She/, hr Teeth 42 Vertebra: of this amphicoelian 
type,.existed in the teleosaurus. 1870 Rollkston Anim. 
Li/e Introd. 56 Amphicoelian vertebra: are found in the 
Gcckotide. * 

Amphiccelous (cemfi,sfbs), a. Phys. [f. Gr. 
agupi on both sides +koi\-os hollow + -ous.] Con¬ 
cave on both sides, double concave. Applied to 
vertebra?, as in the backbone of a fish. 

1869 Huxley in Jml. Geol. S. XXVI. 33 Amphiccelous 
centra. 1879 Le Conte Elem. Geol. 470 Their vertebra: were 
amphiccelous or biconcave, as in fishes and many extinct 
reptiles. 

+A*mphicome. Obs. [ad. Gr.d^iVo/t-oy, f. dp- 
fpt about h-Kopirj hair.] ‘A kind of figured stone, of 
a ronnd shape, but rugged, celebrated on account of 
its use in divination/ Chambers Cycl.Sitpp. 1753. 
Amphictyonian (&mfi kti|J«-nian), a. = next. 
1711 Suaftesb. Charae. (1737) III. 138 Those which con¬ 
stituted the Amphiclonian councils. 

Amphictyonic (a?mfrkti,*rnik), a. [ad. L. 
amphiclyonie-us, a. Gr. apupinrvoviK-bs : sec next 
and -ic.] Of the Amphictyons; also transf. 

*753 Chambers Cyct. Stepp. s.v., The Phocseans .. were re¬ 
stored to their seat in the Amphictyonic council. *835 
Thirlwall Greece I x. 375 The affairs of the whole Amphic¬ 
tyonic body were transacted by a congress. 1882 Pall Mall 
G. 18 Sept, is The Conference will wait till England ..her¬ 
self convokes the Amphictyonic Council of Europe. 

Amphictyons (&mfi*kti|/nz), sb. pi. Gr. Hist. 
[ad. Gr. dp^Krvovts, 'orig, ap<piKTtovts, they that 


dwelt round or near, next neighbours’ (Liddell 
and Scott).] Deputies from the different states of 
ancient Greece composing an assembly or council. 

1586 T. B. La Primaudaycs Er. Acad. 629 The sacred 
counccll of the Amphictions. 1602 L. Lloyo Confer. Laws 
43 They might appeale from the Arcopagitcs in Athens .. to 
the Amphictions at Trozaina. 1869 Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 
192 Sentence of the Amphictyons against Phocis, B.C. 357. 

Amphictyony (a?mfvkti,^hi). Gr. Hist. [ad. 
Gr. apuptKTvovta, abstr. sb. f. prec.] A confederation 
of Amphictyons; ail association of neighbouring 
states for the common interest. 

1835 Thirlwall Greece 1 . x. 374 The term amphictyony .. 
more properly written amphictiony, denotes a body referred 
to a local centre of union. 1846 Groie Greece 11 . ii. 28 There 
was an Amphiktyony of seven cities at the holy island of 
Kalauria. i860 Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 122 These leagues, 
known as Amphictyonics, were not political alliances. 

Amphicy'rtous. [f. Gr. dp^ttevpr-os convex 
on both sides, gibbous (f. dpupi + tcvpros curved) + 
-ous. Badly spelt amphicurtons.] Curved on 
both sides, gibbous. 

1879 Syd. Roe. Lex., Amphicurtons. 

+ Amphid(e (a-mfid). Chem. Obs. [mod. f.Gr. 
npnpi both + - ide 'derivative.’] A name applied by 
Berzelius to salts, which lie viewed as compounds 
of two oxides, sulphides, selenides, or tellur ides, 
and which actually contain three elements 'as sul¬ 
phate of potash SO a .K a O), as distinct from the 
haloid salts (as common salt, chloride of sodium, 
Nad) which contain only two. 

1842 Proc. Am. Phil. Soc. II. 220 An nmphide salt is one 
consisting of an acid and a base, each containing an amphi- 
gen body. 1863 Watts Did. Chem. (1872) I. 201 The so- 
called amphid salts are those which belong to the toater- 
type.. whereas the haloid-com pounds belong to the type 
HH or HC 1 . 

Amphidisc (armfi|disk). Zool. [f. Gr. dptpl on 
both sides + 5 <<r*os a round plate.] Peculiar aste¬ 
roid spicules, resembling two toothed wheels united 
by an axle, which form a layer surrounding the 
gemmules of sponges. (Nicholson.) 

1867 J. I Iogg Micro sc. 11. ii. 789 Remains of the dead sponge, 
empty gemmulc-cases with their amphidiscs. 1877 1V1 xi.i.v 
Anat. Inv. An. iii. 118 Nothing is left hut the envelope of 
kerntose, with imbedded amphidisks, disposed perpendicu¬ 
larly to its surface. 

Amphidro-mic, a -° The mod. form of the 1 
next, if used. 

t Amphidro’mical, a. Obs. [f. Gr. dfu/Mfyo/zm, 
f. dpcpibpopos running about or around + -lCAt.] 
Pertaining to the ancient Amphidromia ('an Attic 
festival at the naming of a child, so called because 
the parents’ friends carried it round the hearth, and 
then gave it its name.’ Liddell and Scott). 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus II. 561 At the Amphi* 
dromicall Feasts, on the fifth day after the Childe was born, 
presents weie sent from friends. 1681 Blount Glossogr ., 
Amphnlromicat, pertaining to the fifth day from the birth, 
when the child was purifiecl, by carrying it round the fire, 
aad having its name given. 

Amphigam (.vmfi,garni). Bol. [a. Fr. am phi - 
game, 1". Gr. dp<f>i on both sides + 7a/ios marriage.] 

A name given by De Candolle to the lowest order 
of plants, supposed to have no distinct sexual ' 
organs, also called Agam.v. 

1845 Lindley Sch. Rot. (1858) ix. 151 Amphigams, plants 
having neither air vessels nor stomates. 

Amphigamous (amfrgamas), a. Bot. [f. Am¬ 
phigam + -ous.] Of or pertaining to Amphigams. 
^841 Lindley Elem. Rot. 90 Amphigamous .. that is, des¬ 
titute of stomates and entirely cellular. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Rot. ix. § 2. 340 Amphigamous: destitute of sexual organs 
and of other than cellular tissue. 

|| Amphigastria (cemfi,garstria), sb. pi. Bot. 
[mod.L. f. Gr. dp<f>t about, around + 7 aarp- (7 aorr}p) 
the belly.] Scale-like leaves, resembling stipules, 
developed on the under side of some Liverworts. 

1842 Penny Cyel. XXIV. 278 Stipule or amphigastria. 
1857 Bkrkf.ley Crypiog. Rot. § 489 There are ventral leaves, 
called amphigastrn. 187s Rennet & Dyer Sachs Rot. 306 
Three rows of leaves, one being developed on the under or 
shaded side, hence termed Amphigastria. 

Amphigean (amfvds/an), a. rare . [mod. f. 
Gr. on both sides of, about 4- 77 earth + -an.] 
Extending all over the earth from the equator to 
both poles. 

1864 Webster cites Dana. 

Amphigen 1 (armfijdacn). Bot. [a. Fr. amphi- 
ghie, f. Gr. dfupi on both sides, around + -7(^-5 
bom, f. yfv- to produce: see -gf.nC] A synonym 
of Thallogen, applied (after Brongniart) to those 
Cryptogams, which grow round a central point, 
including Seaweeds, Lichens, and Fungi. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Amphigen^ (armfi^en). Chem. Obs. [mod. 
f. Gr. dfupl both + -gen 2 , taken as = * producing.’] 
Name given by Berzelius to an clement capable of 
forming in combination with metals, both acids and 
bases. He included as amphigens, or amphigen 
bodies, oxygen, sulphur, selenium, and tellurium. 

1842 [Sec Amphid(e). 

Amphigene (cc mfqd^/n). Min. [a. Yr.amphi- 


gbie, f. Gr. dpuptytvrj’i of both kinds, of doubtful 
kind ; f. a^upi both + 7€Vos kind, nature.] A syno¬ 
nym of Leucite, rejected by Dana. 

1803 Edin. Ret*. III. 53 Now we sec its [leucite'sl place 
supplied by the word amphigene. 1868 Dana Min. 335 
Hatty's name, Amphigene, is .. in allusion to the existence 
of cleavage in two directions (which is not a fact>, and to his 
inference therefrom of * two nriniitive forms’ <which is only 
a notion of his>; and it has therefore the best of claims for 
rejection. 1869 Phillies Vesuv. x. 292 Leucite or Amphi¬ 
gene, frequent in the lavas of Somma. 

Amphigenite, -yte (amfi-d^enait). Min. [f. 
Amphigknk 4- -1TK.] Name sometimes given to a 
lava containing much 'amphigene’ or leucite. 

1868 Dana Min. 335 At Vesuvius |leucite] is thickly dis¬ 
seminated through the lava in grains, and the name leucito* 
Phyr and also amphigeuyte has been given io such lavas. 

Amphigenous (amfi-d^enss), a. [f. Amtiugen 

+ -OU.H.] 

1. Bot. Of or pertaining to the Amphigens ; grow¬ 
ing all round a central point. 

1835 I indley Introd. Rot. (1848* 11 . 380 Amphigenous \ 
growing all round an object. 1857 Berkeley Crypt. Rot. 
§ 392 Fructifying surface inferior or amphigenous. 

2 . Chem. Of the nature or class of an amphigen. 
1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v. Aniphidc. They are due 1 1 the com¬ 
position of compounds produced by amphigenous bodies. 

Amphigonic (amfi,g^iiik), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
dftipl on both sides + 70M/C0S parental, f. 70-, 7^1-- 
j bear, produce. The Gr. would be 0/4^*170^05.] Of 
1 the nature of amphigony; bisexual. 

1876 ir. Haeckel's Hist. Creat. 1 .195 Sexual or amphigonic 
propagation .. is the usual method .. aniuttg all higher ani¬ 
mals and plants. 

Amphigonous 'amfrgnn.y. [f.Gr .*dfuptyov- 
os (sec prec.) + -nus.] Pertaining to both parents. 

1876 tr. Haeckel's Hist. Great. I. 210 Law of mixed or 
mutual ttiiiijihigonousl transmission. 

Amphigony ovmfi gfini). [mod.f.Gr. o/h/h both 
+ -701'fa, 1 . -70VOS producing, engendering.] A 
term for sexual reproduction. 

1876 tr. Uaeckefs Hist. Great. 1 . 183 Those phenomena *«f 
Propagation .. seen universally in the higher plants and 
I animals, the processes of Sexual propagation, or Amphigony. 

' —The processes of Nun-seMtal Propagation, or Moiiogony, 
arc much less generally- known. 

Amphigo ric, a. [ad. Fr. amphigonripue , f. 
amphigouri + -ic.] Of the nature of an ainphigouri. 

1869 A”. <V 0 - 5 "wr. iv. III. 224 Amphigorn f a term applied 
to nonsense verses, a rigmarole, or, more literally, a round¬ 
about, with semb!able meaning enough to put one on finding 
it out. 

H Amphigouri,-gory(a‘ mfigu '-ri, a?*mfi|gori). 
[mod.Fr.; orig. unknown. According to Litt. first 
used in 1 Sth c.; referred by some to Gr. A/nfu about +- 
7upos circle, or -d7opi'a speech, ci.allegory, category .] 
A burlesque writing filled with nonsense; a com¬ 
position without sense, as a Latin ‘nonsense-verse.’ 

1809O. Rev. 1. 50 The work must .. be considered as a kind 
of overgrown amphigouri, a heterngeiujuu?. combination of 
events. 1851 Sir F. Palcrave Norm. <y Eng. II. 53 We do 
not like to confess we arc beaten even by an amphignuri 
nonsense verse. 1869 A r . <y- O' ,v * D b 145 The remain¬ 
ing verses.. of the following amphigory. 

Amphilogism (anifVhvd^i/m . rare . [f. Gr, 
dp<pi\oy-os + -ism.] A circumlocution. 

1866 Mom. Star 18 Dec. 4/6 A youth this who .. when he 
is angry sa^-s, with no amphilogisms, 4 I will shoot yon.' 

AmphilogiteCamfi l^oit). Min. [f.Gr .ufufa- 
\oy-os doubtful, disputed +-1TE.] A mineral of 
doubtful or disputed character, according to Dana, 
* probably only a mica schist.’ 
t Amphi logy. Obs.-° [ad.Gr.«^r^Ao7<n, f.«^- 
<pi\oy-os uncertain, disputed, f .dfupi on both sides-t- 
-\oy-os -speaking.] ' lCquivocation; ambiguily.’ J. 
1731 Baii.f.y, Amphilogy, an ambiguity of speech. 

Ampliimacer (amfrmasoi), [ad. I., amphi- 
maertts, a. Gr. apupifiarcpos long at both ends, snbst. 
the foot so called ; f. dju<pt on both sides + 
long, Cf. Fr. amphimacro.] In Greek and Latin 

prosody, a foot consisting of a short between two 
long syllables, as ear Has. Sometimes applied in 
modern prosody to words like multitude , runaway. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 134 Kor your ampin- 
tuacer that is a long a short and a long ye hauc these wordes 
and many moc [Excellent] [iminent], 1807 Coleridge, First 
and last being long, middle short, Ampliimacer Strikes his 
thttndcrlng hoofs like a proud high bred racer. 1869 Max 
Muller Rig Veda I. 100 Who is meant by asm Ait, which 
is here used as an ampliimacer ? 

11 Amphioxtis (cemfi,*rkstfs). Zool. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. dfupt on both sides + u£u$ sharp, i. e, sharpened 
or tapering at both ends.] A genus of fishes, con¬ 
sisting of a single species, called also the Lancelot, 
which is placed at the very bottom of the series, 
and has even been denied to be a vertebrate animal. 

1836 YARRELLin PeunyCycl. 1st Supp. 233/1 The lJmcelet, 
Amphioxus lanceotatus. 1847 Carpenter /tool. §585 The 
most imperfectly formed of all Fish is, probably, the Amphi¬ 
oxus or Lancelot. 1881 A then.rum 15 Jan. 98/2 We cannot 
regard Amphioxus as a fish. 

Amphipneust (te-mf^pniz/st). Zool . [mod. f. 
Gr. dp<pi both+-Trv<ucrr-oy breathing, f. irvt(v)-*iv 
to breathe. PL -s, or collectively amphipneusta; 
first applied by Merrcm 1790-1820.] An animal 
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that breathes both by lungs and by gills; a name 
given by some to the lowest order of the Amphi¬ 
bious animals, including the Proteus and Siren, 
which retain their gills all their lives. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 408 2 quoting J. A. Gray (1831) In 
the second section (A mphipneusta) are placed the Prctei. 
1847 in Craig. 

Amphipod(^‘mfi|p/>d),jAandfl.[r.AMPHiPODA.] 

A. sb. An animal of the order Amphipoda . 

1835 Kirby Habit a 4* Inst. Anim. II. xv. 41 Amphipods. 
H cad distinct. Eyes sessile. 1836 To»t> Cycl. Anat. <$• Phys. 
I. 755/ 2 the Amphipods the want of resemblance between 
the different rings of the body becomes more remarkable. 

B. adj. = Amphipodous. 

185a Dana Crustac. 1. n The abdomen .. partakes of the 
Amphipod character. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger 
I. ii- 129 A very large amphipod crustacean. 

I! Amphipoda (ftmfrpdda), sb. pi. Zool. The 
sing, is supplied by Amphipod. [mod.L. amphipoda 
prop. adj. (sc. animalid)\ f. Gr. apupi both + -iro 5 a 
(irovs) foot, -footed.] An order or sub-order of the 
sessile-eyed Crustacea, having feet of two kinds 'in 
which they differ from the Isopoda), of which the 
common sand-hopper is an example. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VI 11 . 197/2 The Edrio/hthatmia contain 
three orders, the Amphipoda, etc. 1874 Wood Sat. Hist. 
728 The first order of the Sessile-cycd Crustaceans is termed 
the Amphipoda. 

Amphrpodan, a. Zool. [f. prec. + -ax.] Of 
or pertaining to the Amphipoda. 

1877 Huxley Auat. Inv. An. vi. 369 The organisation of 
1 he Stomatopoda is more Edriophthalmian land especially 
Amphipodan) than Podophthalnnan. 

Ampliipodiform (wmfipp-dif^jm), a. Zool. 
[f. as prec. + - 1 form.] Of the form of the Am- 
phipoda ; resembling the sand-hopper. 

i8z8 Ktrry is: Spescf. F.ntomol. 1 1 1 , xxix. 169 The jumping 
amphipodiform Crustacea. 

Amphipodous (a-mfrp&tas), a. Zool. [f. as 
■>rec. + -ors.] Of or pertaining to the Amphipoda; 
laving feet of two kinds. 

1862 Ansteo Channel I si. n. ix. ed. 21 234 The isopodous 
and amphipodous species. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 111 
An amphipodous .. C rustacean. 

Amphiprostyle 'tvmfi'prd'stoil). Arch. [a.Fr. 
aw phi prostyle, ad. 1 .. amphiproslyPus , a. Gr. dpupi- 
■rrpoOTvK-os, f. dfipi on both sides + vpoorvKos Puo- 
style.] 'A temple having a portico in the rear 
as well as the front, hut without columns at the 
sides. 'Phis . . never exceeded the use of four 
columns in the front, and four in the rear.’ Gwilt. 

1706 Phillips, Amphyprostylos or Atnphyprostyle , a kind 
of 1 ‘emple of the Ancients, which had four Columns or Pil¬ 
lars in the Front,and as many in the Face behind. [So in 
Hailey, etc. Amphip -. ] 1850 Lrncii Mtiller's A tic. A rt § 288 
Temples are divided into. .prostyle, with porticoes on the 
front, and amplnprostyle, at the two ends. 

1 Amphisarca (wmft,sa\ika). Hot. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. djscpi about -1- odpm- flesh.] ^See quot.) 

1854 Balfour Ctassdk. Pot. 10S7 Amphisarca , an inde- 
hiseem miiliilocular fruit with a hard exterior, and pulp 
round the seeds 1880 Gray Pot. Te.xt-bk. 395 Amphisarca, 
a hard-rinded berry, or fruit succulent within and woody or 
crustaccous without, as a calibash. 

Amphisbeena^mftsb/'na). Also-f-^amphi- 
bena, <> -bene. [L., a. Gr. dpepiafiawa, f. apupts 
both ways + to go. Cf. Fr. amphisbene. ] 

1 . A fabled serpent of the ancients, with a head at 
each end, and able to move in either direction: re¬ 
tained by the moderns as a poetical conception. 

1398TREVISA Barth. De P. R. xvm. ix. (1405) 75 s Some ser- 
j>enies hath two heedys as the adder Alphibcna [r/V]. 1571 

Bossewell A rntorie 11.63 The fielde is Sable, an Amphibenc, 
heade to heade reflexed. 1617 Feltham Resolves tt. i. (1677) 
159 A corrupt Book is an Amphislxena : A Serpent headed 
at cither end: one biles him that reads, the other stings him 
that writes. 1667 Milton P. L.x. 524 Complicated monsters 
head and taile, Scorpion, and Asp, aod Amphisbama dire. 
1728 Pope Dtotciad 111. (17361201 note , Thus Amphisbama 
(t have read) At either end assails; None knows which 
leads, or which is led, For both Heads are but Tails. 1788 
Pasqcin Childr. Thespis (1792) 49 Like the vile Amphis- 
bacna, his verses assail, For none can discover their head 
from their tail. 1878 Tennyson Q.Mary m. iv. 116 For 
heretic and traitor are all one : Two vipers of one breed—an 
amphisbacna, Each end a sting. 

2 . Zool. A worm-like genus of lizards found in 
America, having ihe two extremities so much alike 
that it is difficult to distinguish between the head 
and the tail. 

1833 Penny Cycl. I. 467/2 In the amphisbacna.. the upper 
jaw is fixed to the skull.. as in birds and mammals. 1847 
Carpenter Zool. § 50* The Amphistecna bores in the soft 
earth like a worm, working its way with considerable des¬ 
patch ; and it lives principally on Ants .. and their larvae. 

Amphisbaenian, a. Zool. [f. prec. + -iax.] 
Of or belonging to the am^hisbeena. 

1871 Mivart A nat. 190 Amphisbenian group of Reptiles. 

Amphisbaenic (semhsbf nik), a. [f. as prec.+ 
-ic.] Of the nature of an amphisbacna. 

1820 Shelley Prom. Unb. tit. iv. 119 Yoked to it by an 
amphisbenic snake. 

Amphisbaenous (amffisbfnas), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous.] * Walking equally in opposite directions/ 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

Amphiscians (xmfr/ianz), sb.pl. [f. med.L. 


Amphiseii (ncmfrji|3i) more commonly used un¬ 
changed in Eng. (a. Gr. apupiotuo t, f. dpupt on both 
sides + oKia shadow) + -ax.] A name given to in¬ 
habitants of the torrid zone, whose shadows at one 
time of theyear fall northward, at another southward. 

1622 Heylis Cosmogr. (1674) lntrod. 20/1 Amphiseii o 
called, because their shadows are both ways. 1613 Cockeram 
Eng. Diet, ill, Amphisceans , people w hose shadow- is some¬ 
time to the North, and sometime to the South. 165a Urqu- 
hart Javel Wks. 1834. 259 Whether Periscians, Hetroscians, 
or Amphiscians. 1656 Blount Glossogr ., Amphyscians [ed. 
1672 Amphiskians\ such people as live under the burning 
zone, near the equinoctial line. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. 
The amphiseii are called also ascii. 1788 Pasquin Childr. 
Thespis {1792) 145 The wandering Amphiseii, w hose singular 
state, Made sceptics to question the wisdom of Fate. 
Amphistome (a: mfi|St^wm). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
amphisloma , f.Gr.dp^ion both sides+aropa mouth.] 
A genus of minute parasitic worms, having mouth- 
like openings at both ends of the body. 

1880 A thenxnm 20 Nov. 678/2 The worm .. appears to be 
an aberrant Amphistomefurnishedwith a ringular central disc. 

Amphistomoid (arnifrstfmoid), a. Zool. [f. 
prec. +-oil).] Like or akin to the Amphistomes. 
1880 Athence tun 20 Nov. 678/2 Doubts are thrown on its 
1 Uhe Cast rodisctis] amphistomoid affinities. 

Amphistylic (aemfiiStarlik), a. [f. Gr. dpft 
on both sides + otv A-os pillar + -ic.] Having pillars 
or piers on both sides: applied to the skulls of 
| certain sharks, having piers supporting both upper 
and lower mandibular arches. 

1876 Huxley in Proc. Zool. Soc. 41 A . condition of the 
cranium which tends to connect the two by a middle form, 
which may be termed amphistylic. 1881 F. Balfour Comp. 
Embryol. II. 476 Skulls in which the mandibular arch has 
this double form of support have been called amphistylic. 

Amphitheatral (:e:mfi,l>ratral), a. [a. Fr. 

1 amphitheatral\ ad. L. amphilhciitral-em : see next, 
and -al.] 

1 . Of or belonging to an amphitheatre ; performed 
in an amphitheatre. 

1654 Gavton Ecstiv. Soles iv. i. 178 Those Amphitheatrall 
I Butcheries. 

2 . Resembling the arrangement of the seats in an 
amphitheatre; rising all round. 

1615SANOVS Trav. 278 < DA Which .. erect A Round amphi¬ 
theatral. 1811 Miss Plumtre Lichtensi. S. A/rica II. 162 
Vast masses of rock rise one above t^e other in an amphi¬ 
theatral form. 1863 Bates Sat. on Amazon i, 2 The Cily 
1 of Bara .. affords no amphitheatral view from the river. 

Amphitheatre, -ter (xnnfi,)>ratej). [ad. L. 
amphtthedtrnm, a. Gr. dpqnOiaTpov, f. api<pi on both 
I sides + Otarpov Theatre. The 17-iSth c. spelling 
| -theater is common in U. S.; -theatre follows Fr.] 

1 1 . elymol. A double theatre. Ohs. 

1615 Sanovs Trav. 270 An Amphitheater consists of tw r o 
ioyned Themers, and is thereof so called. 1618 Donne 
Serin, cxxxiv. V. 396 An amphitheatre consists of two theatres. 
Our text hath two parts in which alt Men may sit and see 
themselves acted, a 1631 — Select. (1840) 99 A tragedy in 
the amphitheatre, the double theatre, this world, and the 
next too. 1807 Robinson Archoeol. Crorca 1. i. 17 Amphi- 
I theatres, which had ihe form of two theatres united, were oval. 

2. Hence (as the theatres of the ancients were 
semicircles or half-ovals): An oval or circular 
building, with seats rising behind and above each 
other, around a central o|>cn space or arena. 

1546 Langley Polyd. I'erg. hi. ix. 75 b. An Amphitheatre 
w’hich was a round scaffold full of benches of diuerse 
heighles. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 52 Their 
theaters .. somptuously built with marble and square stone 
in forme all round .. were called Amphitheaters, rt 1661 
Holyday Juvenal 70 The theaters being for stage-plays., 
but the amphitheaters for fights of men with men, and of 
men with beasts. 1703 Lond. Gas. mmmdcccxci/i An Ancient 
Amphitheater, called the Coliseo. 1866 Kingslev Hemv. 
x. 160 The amphitheatre of Arles. 1883 Talmage in Chr. 
Her. 9 May 256/1 The students gathered in the amphi¬ 
theatre to see a painful operation. 

3 . With reference to its ancient Greek and Roman 
uses: A place of public contest, an arena. 

1640 Bro.me Antipcnl. 1. v. 245 An Amphitheater Of excr- 
cise and pleasure.^ 1735 Somerville Chase 11. 450 A listed 
Field.. An Amphitheatre more glorious far Than ancient 
Rome could boast. 1875 Helps Ess., Aids to Contentm. 9 
M any unhappy persons seem to imagine that they are always 
in an amphitheatre, with the assembled world as spectators. 

4 . A semicircular rising gallery in a theatre, con¬ 
taining part of the seats for spectators. 

188* C. Dickens Diet. Lond. 96/1 Evening dress is indis¬ 
pensable in every part except gallery and amphitheatre 
stalls.' 1883 St. James's G. 11 Apr. 1/2 First circle, 2 s. 6 d.; 
amphitheatre, ir. 6d.\ gallery, is. 

t jig. Surrounding scene. Obs . 
e 1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Wks. 1711.3 Look how Prome¬ 
theus ► . w ondred at this world's amphitheater. 1711 Ad¬ 
dison Sped. No. 315 ? 11 All the Wonders in this immense 
Amphitheatre that lies between the Poles of Heaven. 

6. tramf A natural situation consisting of a level 
surrounded in whole or part by rising slopes. 

1771 Pennant Tours in Scott. (1774) 40 On every side 
mountains close the prospect, and form an amphitheatre al- 
most matchless. 1811 Byron Childe liar. 11. li, Nature’s 
volcanic amphitheatre. 1849 W.^ I rving Mahomed % Suce. 
v. (1853) 19 Bounded by an amphi-lheatre of hills. 

7 . Gardening. An arrangement of shrubs and trees 
rising behind each other like the seats of an amphi¬ 
theatre, whether upon a natural slope or not. 


1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp ., Amphitheatres are also some- 
times formed of slopes on the sides of hills. 

Amphitheatred (a?=mfi,j)rat9jd),///. a. [f. 
prec. + -ei>2.] Formed into, or provided with, an 
amphitheatre. 

1857 Sat. Mag. 11 .3:4 Those amphitheatred heights. 1859 
Miss Mulocii Romantic T. 22 Deep Vale, amphitheatred 
by forest and mountain. 

Amphitheatric (re mfii^rc trik), a. [ad. L. 
amphilhealrie-us, a. Gr. dpipiOtaTpin-os ; see prec.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to an amphitheatre. 

1601 Holland Pliny (1634) 1. 302 Next in goodnesse to 
them was reputed the paper Amphitheatricke, which name 
was giuen vnto it of the place where it was made. 

2 . Rising all round like the rows of seats in an 
amphitheatre. 

c 1811 Fuseli Led. Art v. (1848)464 The disposition is 
amphitheatric, the scenery a spacious hall. 1850 B. Taylor 
Eldorado xx xi. (x 862»317 The town and its amphitheatric hills, 

A:mphithea'trical, a. [f. as prec. + -alL] 

1 . Of or pertaining to an amphitheatre; performed 
in an amphitheatre. 

1607 TorsF.LL Serpents (1653) 783 The amphithealricall 
fights of the Romans. 1654 Gayton Ecstiv. Notes iv. xxi. (T.) 
Amphitheatrical gladiaturcs. 175* Hume Polit. Disc. x. 165 
Who can read the accounts of the amphitheatrical enter¬ 
tainments without horror? 1833 Penny Cycl. I. 470 Games 
of the circus or amphitheatrical shows. 

2 . Resembling an amphitheatre (in situation). 

1724 De Foe, etc. TonrGt. Brit. (1769) 11 .292 1 1 lies in a great 

Valley, surrounded w ith an amphitheatrical View of Hills. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Sat. xix. (1873) 439 Valleys and great 
amphitheatrical depressions. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. $ It. 
Jrttls. II. 74 Amphitheatrical ranges of wooden scats. 

A mphithea trically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
After the manner of the ascending rows of seats in 
an amphitheatre. 

1716 Town Talk No. 4 (1790) 41 Seats for the audience 
amphitheatrically built. 1881 Chr. Treas. 434 Beyond the 
white walls of tne Seraglio .. rise amphitheatrically.. the 
houses of Stamboul. 

Amph.itb.ere(rcmfiijl^i). Palxont. [ad.mod.L. 
amphitherium (also in Kng. use), (. Gr. ci/npt 
both, on both sides + Orjplov a beast; in reference 
to its disputed position in the animal series.] An 
extinct genus of small opossum-like quadrupeds, 
found in the Oolite. 

1859 Owen C/assi/. Mammalia 55 The nearest living ana¬ 
logue to the amphithcres.. of our oolitic strata. 1864 — 
Pout’ro/ God 50 The marsupial analogues of the amphitheria. 

Amphrtoky. [f. Gr. dpupi both + -ro^-os bring- 
ingforth + -Y.] ‘Theproductionin Parthenogenesis 
of both male and female forms/ Syd. Soe. Ixx. 

Amphitropal ' djmfi trJpal), a. Hot. [mod. f. 
Gr. dfxfpi on both sides, about + -T/x>xr-o$ turning + 
-al 1 . Cf. mod.Fr . amph it rope.] Of an embryo: 
So curved as to have both apex and radicle presented 
to the hilum, 

1847 in Craig. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 64 Portulacex 
.. ovules 2 or more., amphitropal, ascending. 

Amphitropous (semfrtr^p^s), a. Hot. [f. as 
prec. + -ous.] = prec. 

1841 Lin ole v Elan. Rot. 55 When [the ovule is] attached 
by its middle, so that the foramen ts al one end and the 
base at the other, it is amphitropous. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 47 Erankeniacex .. ovules .. amphitropous with the 
micropyle below. 

t A'mphitype. Obs. [f. Gr. g pcpl both + mos a 
stamp.] A photographic process, producing both 
negative and positive portraits at once. 

1844 Hunt Man. Photogr, 64 Sir John Herschel, al the 
meeting of the British Association at York .. says .. ‘ 1 have 
designated the process thus generally sketched out, by the 
term “ Amphitype a name suggested by Mr. Talbot.’ 

II Amphitryon (amfrtri^n). [From the com¬ 
edy of Moli£re, in which Amphitryon (foster-father 
of Hercules) gives a great dinner.] A host, an 
entertainer to dinner. 

(Moli&re Amphitryon in. v, Le veritable Amphitryon esl 
1 ’Amphitryon 011 Ton dine.] 1861 Aiof: Carr 0/ Carlyon t. 
113 He excused himself, when .. asked .. to dinner; and., 
the would-be Amphitryon had pride enough not to renew 
the invitation. 1878 Lady Herbert HiibneVs Round the 
World II. ii. 521 My noble amphitryon made me sit dow n. 

Ajnphivorous (a*rafrvoras),ff. [f. Gr.d^ both 
+ L. -vortis devouring, eating ; cf. omnivorous .] 
Eating both animal and vegetable food; omni¬ 
vorous. 

a 1870 Mapother Anim. Phys. 6 Animals, according to their 
food, may be divided into herbivorous, like the cow; carni¬ 
vorous, like the lion; and amphivorous, tike man. 

Amphodarch (ne-mf^dajk). Gr. Ant. [ad. Gr. 
dfi<podapx-ys t f- apupoSov a quarter of a town, orig. a 
block of houses surrounded bystreets + •apx’? 5 ntler.] 
One exercising authority over a quarter of a town. 

1878 S. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 502 The new town lJeru¬ 
salem] was divided (by Hadrian] into seveD quarters, each 
directed by an amphodarch. 

Amphodelite (amfp-d/lait). A/in. [a. Ger. 
amphodelil (1832), formed, according to Dana, on 
Gr. dpupl on both sides + o 5 cX-t 5 ss=oi 3 cA-(J* a spit + 
-ite.] A variety of Anorthite found in Finland. 

1868 Dana Min. 338. 

II Amphora (ce’mfora). PI. -se. [L., ad. Gr. 6 p- 
(popev?, shortened from apupupopevs, f. dpi<pi on both 
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sides + (popcvs bearer, f. tpip-uv to bear, descriptive 
of its two handles.] 

1 . Cl.Antiq. A two-handled vessel, of various shape, 
used by the ancients for holding wine, oil, etc. 

c 1465 Bk. Quint ess. 5 Puttc it into a glas elepid amphora, 
with a long neckc. 1857 Birch Arte. Pottery (1858) I. 25 
The amphorae or two-handled vases in the collections of the 
Museum. 1879 J. Young Ceram. Art 24 Amphorae—the 
Greek two-handled, oval-bodicd vases with pointed base, 
which have been found wherever Greek commerce extended. 

2 . A liquid measure, containing, with the Greeks, 
about 9 gallons; with the Romans, containing 
6 gals. 7 pts., and also called quad ran tal. 

1607 Topsell Four-footed Beasts(1673) 54 A horn brought 
out of India to Ptolemy the second, which received three 
Amphoraes of water. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The 
Attic Amphora was one third part bigger than the Italic. 
1820 Mair Tyro's Diet . (ed. 10) 5 Atnphoralh , containing 
an amphora or rundlet. 

3 . Bol. Sometimes applied to the lower or per¬ 
manent part of the capsule called pyxidiiim, which 
remains attached to the flower stalk in the form 
of an urn, as in Hyoscyamus . 

1821 S. Gray Arr. Brit. PI. I. 184 Amphora , the lower 
valve [of the pyxis] attached to the peduncle. 1880 Gray 
Boi. Texl-bk . 39s Amphora .. the lower part of a pyxis. 

tAmphore. Obs. Also 4 amfore, amfor. [a. 
Kr. amfhorc, ad. L, Amphora, now in Eng. use.] 

1. = Amphora i. 

1383 Wvclif Zech. v. 6 This is an amfor, or a vessel that 
sum men ctepen a tankard. 1388 — 1 Sam. i. 24 An am¬ 
fore, ether a pot of wyn. 

2 . = Amphora 2. 

1382 Wyclif Dan.x iv. 2 There weren spendid in it hy alle 
days, .fourty sheep, and of wijn sixeamphoris. 1601 Hol¬ 
land Pliny <1634) I. 405 The same Vine yeeldeth one yeare 
with another a dozen Amphorcs of good new wine yearely. 
Ibid. 259 To cucry Aniphorc, (i. which containeth about 
eight wine gallons) they put one hundred pound and a halfe. 

Amphoral (x'mforal), a. [ad. L. amphora!-is, 
f. amphora: see -al 1 .] Of, pertaining to, or resem¬ 
bling an amphora. 

1656 Blount G/ossogr., Amphoral, containing or pertain¬ 
ing to amphora. 1874 Vizetelly Ftp. Wines at Vien. 
Exhib. iv. 134 The amphoral shaped jars, in which it is the 
custom to keep the wine. 

Amphoric (xmfymk), a. [ad, w\cy\\»amphoric- 
tts, f. amphora \ sec -ic. Cf. mod.Fr. amphorique .] 

1. Of the character of an amphora, rare 

2 . Med. Like the sound produced by blowing or 
speaking into an amphora, or other large vessel 
with small mouth, as in amphoric resonance , cough , 
echo, voice, etc. 

1839 Hooper Med. Diet. 236 The Metallic tinkling, of 
which the Amphoric rcsonance is a modification. 1849 O. 
W. Holmes Stethoscope Song- in Poctns 274 Five doctors 
took their turn to hear; 'Amphoric buzzing,'said all the 
•five. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. I. 385 The percussion- 
note is .. of tubular or even amphoric quality. 

Amphoricity (lemfori'siti). [f. prcc. + -m\] 
The quality of being amphoric; the condition in 
which an amphoric resonance is heard. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex . 

Arnphoteric (xmfote'rik), a. rare~°. [f. Gr. 
afxportp-os both, com par. of ap<f> cv+-ic.] Partaking 
of both characters; neutral, neither acid nor alkaline. 
1849 Smart. 1879 in Svd. Soc. Lex. 

Ample, obs. form of Ampul^ _ 

Ample (x mp’l), a. [a. Fr. ample L. ampl-us 
large, capacious, abundant. Compared ampler, -si , 
also with more, most.] 

1 . Extending far and wide ; broad, wide, spacious. 
(Now always eulogistic-. Abundantly, excellently 
wide.) a. of large superficial dimensions. 

1548 Hall Hen. VIIl, an. 31 (R.) AH busshes and fyrres 
cutte downe, and a large and ample waye made. 1605 
Shaks. Leary, i. 82 This ample third of our fairc Kingdomc. 
1667 Milton P.L. vnt. 258 And gazed a while the ample 
sky. 1751 Gray Elegy xiii, But knowledge to their eyes her 
ample page .. did ne'er unroll. 1769 Robertson Charles V, 
II. 11. in The order acquired ample possessions in every 
catholic country. 1814 Byron Corsair m, xv, And ampler 
canvass woos the wind from high. 1826 Scott JVoodst. 179 
The depths of some ample and ancient forest, 
b. of the wide range of an action. 

1485 Caxton Chas. theGt. 214 To jgyue hym hatayllc more 
ample & large. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V , 1. ii. 226 There wee’l sit, 
Ruling in large and ample Emperie. 1815 Scott Ld. of Isles 
vi. vii, This ample right o'er tower and land Were safe in 
Ronald’s faithful hand. 1837 Disraeli Venetia 1. xi. (1871) 
S3 At one ample swoop. 

2 . Of large capacity or volume, roomy, capacious; 
copious. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. hi. xi. 49 All the people in that ample 
hous. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. iii. 14 Now and then an ample 
tear trill’d down Her delicate cheek. 1718 Pope Iliad 11.10 
To Agamemnon's ample tent repair. 1815 Southey Roti- 
crick 111.192 Where Minho rolled its ampler stream. 1847 
I. Wilson Chr. North (1857) II. 13 All assembled in the ample 
Kitchen. 18S7 H. Reeo lint. Poets v. 170 A high patriotic 
fervour kindling and filling each true and ample heart. 

3 . Of things immaterial: Large in extent or 
amount, extensive, abundant, excellent. 

1481 Caxton Atyrr. 1. xiii. 42 Thcr isynough here of toforc 
made ample mencion. 154a Henry VIII Declar. in Compl. 
Scotl. 196 The ambassadours .. vpon pretence to send for a 
more ample and large commission .. obteined a delay. 1611 
$haks, Wint. T. iv. iv. 415 He has his health, and ampler 


strength, indeede, Then most haue of his age. 1756 Burke 
Find. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1 .16 A very ample and very pleasing 
subject for history. 1850 Longf. Sonnet , Leaving us heirs to 
amplest heritages Of all the best thoughts of tnc greatest 
sages. 1858 Nkale Bern, de Mortaix 20 The fouler was the 
error, The sadder was the fall, The ampler are the praises Of 
Him Who pardoned all. 

4 . csp. Large enough to satisfy all demands, abun¬ 
dant, full, complete. 

1592 tr. Junius on Rev. xxi. 10 A type of that Church 
which is one, ample, or Catholike. 1671 J. Wfoster Metal- 
logr. i. 15 Doth give most ample and full satisfaction. 1719 
Young Rcz>enge i.i, I .. groan d for an occasion Of ample ven¬ 
geance. 1770 Junius Lett. xli. 208 Ample justice has been 
done. 1820 W, I rvingAV 4 WcA Bk. 1 .40 She had,it is true,no for¬ 
tune, hut that of my friend was ample. 1834 Ht. Martinkau 
Demerara vi. 66 T he ample provision of meat, bread and 
vegetahles he had stored at hand. 1825 Macau lav Milton, 
Ess. <1851) 1 . 17 Ample apologies indeed for 15 years of per¬ 
secution. 1849 — Hist. Eng. I. 43 Ample securities had 
been provided against despotism, 
b. Hence, Liberal, unsparing, unstinted. 

1^36 Latimer \st Serm. bef. Convoc. 1 . 33 He .. giveth unto 
us in most ample wise his benediction. 1607 Shaks. Timon 1. 
i. 45 A man, Whom this beneath world doth embrace and 
hugge With amplest entertainment. 1738 Wesley Hymn 
‘ To Thee, O Lord,' iv, With ample Blessings still reward 
The labour of your Love. 1846 Kkiilk Lyra Innoc.t, 1873* 

48 Till He with ampler grace their youthful hearts endow, j 

5 . Of a writing or speech : Treating of matters 
at full length ; copious. 

1592 tr. Junius on Rev. i. 5 A most ample and grave com¬ 
mendation of Christ first from his offices. 1623 B. Jonson 
in Shaks. Cent. Praise 147 Am I thus ample to thy ltooke, 
and Fame? 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. iii. 67 An ampler 
description, to sati"fie.. the curiosity of the Reader. 1771 
Franklin Antobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 39 The Governor gave me 
an ample letter. 1807 Cramhk 316 That ample list 

the Tyburn herald gives. 1833 l. Taylor Eat;at. vi. 179 The 
subject.. well deserves more ample treatment, 
t 6. quasi -adv. Obs. 

*549 Compl. Scotl. xiv. 116 Send aiie nf ihy maist familiaris, 
to communicat mair ample nf this hyssyncs. 1607 Shaks. 
Timon 1. ii. 136 Vou see, my Lord, how ample y’ are bcloii'd. 

7 . Comb, in synthetic adjs., as ample-eyed , etc. 

1624 Chatman* Hymn to Ilcrtucs (1858* 52 Apollo's ample- 
foreheaded herd. 1790 Cowrkr Iliad 1. 711 Him answered 
then the goddess ample-eyed. 

t A-mple, amply, v. Obs. rare. [a. OFr. am- 
pli-cr , ample-cr , ad. L. am pi id-re to make ample.] 

= Ampliate, Amplify. 

1413 Lydg. Py/gr. Smote v. vi. <1839* 77 An huge assemble 
.ben comcn..for to amplye this feste with ioye. 1533 
Belles on se Livy iv. 11822)312 Thare power is ekil and 
amplit ilk day mair and mair. 

t Amplect, v. Obs. [ad. L. am plat-i to em¬ 
brace, clasp, f. amb- about +pled-ere to plait, twine.] 
To embrace, clasp ; = Amplex. 

1525 State Papers licit. VIII, V.417 If this matier .. shuld 
not be duely amplected, embraced and folowcd. 1542 Bkcon 
Christm. Bang. < 1843) 66 Willi how valiant courage should 
we amplect and embrace virtue \ 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. 1653, 401 To bestride the limb to be amputated; and 
to amplect the member. 1657 Tomlinson Eeuou's Dt$p. 258 
And with many involutions amplect them like Briony. 

A mpleness. arch. [f. Ample a. + -ness.] 

1 . Of extension in space: Largeness, breadth,extent. 
1553 87 Foxe A. 6' M- f»596' 150/1 To defend and conserue 

fullie and wholie in all amplenesse . . all the lands. 1635 
Pagiti Christ in uogr. 1. ii. 11636) 36 The Protestants in 1 
strength and amplenesse of Territorie much exceed the [ 
Papists. 1652 Needham tr. Sebten's Mare Cl. 16 The Sea 
. .for the ampleness and extreme distance thereof from the 
Land was not possible to bee governed. Mod. A skirt of 
greater ainpleness. 

2 . Of things immaterial; Extent, greatness, magni¬ 
tude, grandeur. 

1570 Def. Math. Pr.rf. 13 /\ Science of such dignitic and 
amplenes. 1692 South Serm. to Mayor <y Aid. 1 ‘rcf. (1697) 
I.43 The A til pie ness of the Body you represent. 1762 B. 
Stilling fleet tr. Linnxus ’ Oration in Mist. Tracts 4 
Whether i consider the amplencss of the place, or the dig¬ 
nity of the audience. 

3 . Sufficiency for its purpose, completeness, full¬ 
ness. 

1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jr.ocl iv. 87 The greatnesse 
and amplenesse of the workc. 1607 Hikron il'ks. I. 72 The 
largenessc and amplenesse of the word of God extending 
and stretching it sclfe to all the spirituall occasions of all 
God’s people. 1668 Pepys Diary 6 Apr., The amplencss of 
his revenge. AM. The amplencss of the apology. 

4 . Copiousness, fullness, diffuseness. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 429 The ampleness of his 
diction oftencr results from throng of thought than plenty 
of words. 

t Ample’x, v. Obs. [f. L. amplex - ppl. stem of 
ampi eel-i: see Amplect.] To embrace;= Amplect. 

1543 T. Basil in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1 .1. 1 . 383 How many 
amplexed Christ for their sufficient Mediator and Advocate? 
1542 Becon Patlew, Prayer (1843) 141 The truth of God’s 
wisdom., is ever amplexed and received joyfully. 16S7 
Tomlinson Re no us Disp. 264 Branches, which climbc up the 
adioyning bushes, amplexing and implicating them. 

Amplexatile (remple-ksatiF, a. Bot. [a. mod. 
Fr. amplexatile , f. L. amplcxdl -: see next, and cf. 
versatile .] An epithet applied by L. C. Richard 
to a radicle that envelops the embryo. 

1879 in Syd. Soc- Lex. 

Amplexation (ccmplcksJijon). rare . [n. 01 

action f. L. amplexdt- ppl. stem of amplexd-ri to 
embrace, as if ad. L. * a mplexat ion-cm .] 

+ 1 . Embracing. Obs. 


1615 Bp. Hall Contempt, iv. xxxiii. (18331 517 An humble 
amplexation of those sacred feet. 

2 . Surg. ‘ A method of treating fracture of the 
clavicle/ Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Amplexicaudate (jemplc^ksijk^-d^t), a. But. 
[mod. f. L. amplex-us embrace + cauda tail + - ate.] 
Having the tail entirely enveloped in the inler- 
femoral membrane. (Said of certain insects.) 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Amplexicaul (tvmple ksikyl), a. Bot. (ad. 
mod.L. amplexicaul-is (Linn.), f. amplex-us em¬ 
brace, embracing + eaulis stem.] Embracing or 
clasping the stem ; said of sessile leaves, the hollow 
base of which clasps the stem. 

1760 J. Lee lntrod. Bot. 187 Amplexicaul, embracing the 
stalk. 1830 Linuley Nat. Syst. AW. 284 The Screwpine Tribe 
.. Leaves imbricated, in three rows, .amplexicaul. 1851 Rich¬ 
ardson Ceol. vii.203 Amplexicaulc, stem-clasping, as in many 
umbelliferous plants. 1881 Gard.Chr. No. 413.685 Leaves 
tapering at the base into a short broad amplexicaul stalk. 

Amplexicauline (&mpleLsi,kQ-bin\ a. Bol. 
[fiasprec.; assimilated in form to Cat link.] prcc. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ampicxifoliate, having anipkxi* 
caufine leaves. 

Amplexifoliate (ample ksi|fJu-li|Ot), a. Bol. 
[f. mod.L. amplcxifolius ( f. amplex-us embracing + 
folium leaf) after L. folidl-us, leaved.] Having 
leaves which clasp the stem. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex . 

t Ample’xion. Obs. [a. ?Fr. amplex ion, n. of 
action f. L. ample .t - see Am elect>, as if ad. L. 
*a mplcxibn-cm .] Em bracing. 

1474 Caxton Chessc 16 The amplex ions .. of her husboml. 

+ A’mpliate, v - Obs. [f. L. amplidt- ppl. stem 
I of amplid-rc to widen, i.ampl-us Ample. Preceded 
in use by Ample v. from Fr.] To enlarge, extend, 
increase s size, amount, or dignity; to amplify. 

1S13 Bradshaw S’t. U 'erbnrge 1 >848* 148 Kyng Marius., 
amphat and Mailed strongly Chestrc cile. 1548 Udai.l, etc. 
Erastn. Paraphr . 11551 * 1 . 206 Others Mould ampliate and 
enriehe theyr natiue language with moe \«xables. 1643 
Jessdi* Angel of Efh. 57 The Bishops poM cr came after- 
Mards to be ampliated. 1684 tr. lionet's Merc. Compit. xi. 
385 To ampliate and open the passages of the Mesentery. 
1686 Goad Coles t. Bod. 11. xiv. 341 So ampliating the Serene 
Day preceding by an Illustrious Close. 

A’mpliate, ppl. a. [ad. 1.. amplidt-us: see prec.] 

• Enlarged or dilated/ Gray Bot. Vext-bk. 1SS0. 

+ A mpliated, ppl- a. Obs. [f. Ampliate r. 4 
-ED.] Enlarged, amplified. 

1553 87 Fox .■}. <s- M. 1173 <R-'Confessions, cases rcserued. 
restricted or ampliated for our gaiue. 1653 ( Sauuen Hierasp. 
92 In ways of ampliated communion, ami Catholike corre¬ 
spondencies.. by Synods and General Councils. 

t A mpliating, vbh sb. Obs. [f. as prec + -i.no 1.] 
En 1 arging, am pi i iy i ng. 

1541 Kt.voT Image Gtn 7 . 2 Almost tailgate with the longc 
studio about the correetyng and ampliatyng of my Diction- 
arie. 1678 Cudmorth lutell. Syst. 693 That besides this 
RoM-erot'Compounding things together, the .. Soul hath also 
another Ampliating, or Increasing and Improving Bower. 

Ampliation rumpliici-jon). arch. Also 6 
-iacion, -yacion. [a. Fr. ampliation, ad. L. amplid- 
l ion-cm, n. of action f. amplid-rc: see Ampliate r.] 

1 . Enlarging, extending ; amplification. 

1S09 Hawks Past. Picas, vnt. xi, Wyth amplyacion more 
connyng to get. By the lal>oure of inventyfe husyne.s. 1630 
Lord Banians 86 Meditating unjust ampliations of govern¬ 
ment. 1671 Grew Aunt. Plants 1. iv. § 19 (1682' 33 The due 
spreading and ampliation of a Tree or other Plant. 1726 
Avliuk Parerg. 157 Odious Matters admit not of an Am¬ 
pliation, hut ought to be .. interpreted in the mildest sense. 
it 1857 Sir W. Hamilton /,<£7V(i866> 11 . App.273 Thisiiuan- 
tity IKxtensiou] alone admits of ampliation or restriction. 

2 . That which is added in the process of enlarging; 
an enlargement or extension. 

1590 Swinburn Testaments 191 b, Which conclusion is 
accompanied Mith no smal trainc of ampliations & limita¬ 
tions. 1624 Bkof.i.l Lett. iii. 71 A long compassc of a sen- 
tence . . with 1 know not how many ampliations and alterna- 
tiues. 1671 Grew Aunt. Plants i. iv. 11682) 29 The Skin of 
the Leaf, is only the ampliation of that of the Branch. 

3 . Lave. Deferring of judgement till a case has 
been more fully examined. 

i6s6 Blount Glossogr ., Ampliation, a deferring or pro¬ 
longing of Judgmcnt or 'Trial, till the Cause be better cer- 
tified. a 1661 Holyoav Juvenal i 16731 244 Which delay nl 
the cause was called ampliation. 1708 Motteux Rabelais 
tv. xxvii, [The Judges of the Areopagus] signifying -. by A. 
Ampliation or a Demur, u-hen the Case was not sufficiently 
examined. 1809 Tomlins Lain Did., Ampliation .. in law 
a referring of judgment, till the cause is further examined. 

Ampliative (x'mplietiv), a. Logic, [f. E. am¬ 
plidt- ^see Ampliate v. + -ive.] Having the func¬ 
tion of enlarging or extending a simple conception, 
or adding to what is already known. 

1842 Arp. Thomson* Laws of Th. § 81. (i860) 142 Judgments 
which attribute to the subject something not directly implied 
in it, have been called ampliative, because they enlarge or 
increase our knowledge. 1852 Sir W. Hamilton Disc. 273 
Philosophy ..is a transition from absolute ignorance to 
science, and its procedure is therefore ampliative. 

t A mplicative, a. Obs. rarc~\ [f. med.L. 
amplical - ppl. stem of am plied-re - amplid-rc + 
-ive.] Characterized by increase or extension. 

1604 T. Wright Passions of Mind v. iv. 271 The rootes and 
groundes whereupon amplicative perswastons must be built. 











AMPLY. 


AmpLificate. 

+ A'mplificate, v. Obsr 0 [f. I.. amplified - 
ppl. stem of amplificd-rc: see Amplify.] 'To 
amplify, augment, or enlarge.’ Bailey 1731; J, etc. 
Amplification (lerniplifikvi-Jon). Also 6 -cion, 
[ad. L. amplificdlion-cm, n. of action f. amplified’ 
re : see Amplify and -rio.v.] The action of am¬ 
plifying, extending or enlarging. 

1 . Of things material: Enlargement. Also cotter. 
that which is added, or causes enlargement. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, vi. iii. 116 b, The pre- 
seruacion and amplificacion of fruictes, ordeyned for y® sus- 
tennuncc of man. 1615 Ckooke Body 0/Man 560 This am¬ 
plification or inlargement hapneth because al the spirits doe 
assemble themselucs vnto the eye which is open. 1705 Col. 
Records Penn. 11. 218 Allowing one penny per line for bin. 
ply fixations. 1767 Reid Ittq. Hum. Mind (Y.) This ampli¬ 
fication of the visible figure of a known object. 1830 Gen*. 
P. Thompson Iixerc. (184211. 247 The reprinting and ampli¬ 
fication of the ‘ Catechism on the Corn Laws/ 

2 . Of things immaterial: Augmentation in extent, 
importance, significance, etc. Also cotter . an en¬ 
larged or extended representation. 

1569 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. liii. 567 That his studies and 
labours .. might be .. to the glory of God, and the amplifi¬ 
cation of the whole University. 1664 H. MoaR Myst. Iniq., 
A more full Amplification of his enormous Pride. 1687 
Assur. Abby Lands 133 The Pope sent an Amplification of 
Ills Powers. 1874 Savce Comp. Philot. vii. 282 To regard 
the dual as an amplification of the plural forms. 

3 . esp. Of words and phrases: Extension of mean- 
ing. Amplification of the Predicate , in Grammar, 
= extension or enlargement of the predicate. 

i 55 .i Robinson Mores Utopia (18691 105 Those rules of 
restrictions, amplifications and suppositions, verye wittelye 
inuemed in the small Logiealles. 1578 Timmk Calvin on 
Gen. 105 This saying [in this generation] . . is added for 
Amplification. 1656 I Iakov Scrm. 1 John u865>xxx. 185/2 
An amplification of the proposition. 1870 Sturgeon Treas. 
David xvi. 1. 1 . 217 The intercession recorded in John xvii 
is but an amplification of this cry. 

4 . Rhet . The extension of simple statement by all 
such devices as tend to increase its rhetorical effect, 
or to add importance to the things staled ; making 
the most of a thought or circumstance. 

*553 T- Wilson Rhet. 64 No one [figurel so muche help* 
clh torwarde an Oracion, and beautifieth the same with 
siiehe delitcfull ornamentes as dooeth amplificacion. 1651 
Honniis Rhet. 11840*438 An orator in praising, must also use 
the forms of amplification. 1727 Pope Art of .Sinking 89 
Amplification .. is the spinning-wheel of the bathos , which 
draws out and spreads it into the finest thread. 1829 I. 
Taylor lint has. viii. 191 Modern writers .. have expatiated 
with disproportionate amplification upon the corruptions. 

5 . The particulars by which a statement is ampli¬ 
fied or an account exaggerated; the amplified or 
exaggerated statement itself. 

1567 Jewel A f.Apol. 104 iK.l By sutche amplifications 
and outrage in speache, it would appearc, Christc were 
Peters vicare. 1605 IUcon A dr. Learn. 1. 2 No aiuplifica* 
tion at all, but a positiue and measured truth. 1779 John¬ 
son L. /’., Pope Wks. 17S7 IV. 65 The essay jon Man] 
abounded in splendid amplifications. 1841 T. Trollope 
West. Prance 11 . xxxiv. 166 To exercise the novices. . in 
writing amplifications on the lives of the saints, 1869 Phil¬ 
lips t’esnv. i. 6 The story is given with amplifications by 
Plutarch. 

t A mplifica;tor. Ohs. rare- 1 , [a. L. ampli¬ 
fied tor, n. of agent f. amplificd-rc: see Amtlify 
and -to u.] One who amplifies or enlarges. 

1661 Boyle Style Script. 190 These (oftentimes as Tedious 
as Servile' Amplificators, with all their Empty Multiplicity 
of Pine words. 

Amplificatory (armplifikt T i:teri\ a. rare- 1 . 
[f. L. amplificdlor (see prec.) + -v.] Of the na¬ 
ture of enlargement or extension. 

1849 Cureton Corp. /gnat. 316 The former [additions] are 
principally illustrative or amplificatory. 

Amplified (armplifoid), ppl. a. [f. Amplify v. 

+ -ED.J 

1 . Enlarged, extended, augmented, in space, ca¬ 
pacity, fullness of particulars, dignity, etc. 

1580 Tusser llttsb. 159 The poynts of Huswifery.. newly 
corrected and amplified. 1876 E. Mellor Priesth. viii. 393 
The ‘ Kiss of Peace,’ bears the following amplified title— 

' or, England and Rome at one on the Doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist.' 

2 . Enlarged in representation, exaggerated. 

1580 Baret Alv. A 369 Words uttered by Hyperbole, am- 
nlified words, Verba snperlata. 2607 Shaks. Cor. v. ii. 16, 

1 haue beene The booke of his good Acts, whence men haue 
read His Fame vnparalell'd, happely amplified. 1865 Liv¬ 
ingstone Zambesi ii. 56 This hint, a little amplified, saved us 
from the usual exactions. 

Amplifier (armplifaijaj). [f. next + -erL] 
One who amplifies or enlarges. 

1 . One who enlarges, who adds to the extent, 
capacity, or dignity of anything, arch. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. (1550) 3 Y l great cytie Rome, 
wherof they were the fyrst amplyfyers. 1625 tr. Camden's 
llist. Eliz. tv. (z 638 ) 536 The Queen was always both a 
Favourer and an Amplifier of Essex his Honour. 

2 . One who enlarges or expands a statement or 
narrative ; also, an exaggerator. 

1580 Sidnev Arcadia (1622) 121 Dorilaus could need no 
amplifiers mouth for the highest point of prayse. 1727 Pope 
Art oj Sinking 89 There are amplifiers, who can extend 
half a dozen thin thoughts over a whole folio. 1857 Glad¬ 
stone Ox/. Ess. 28 AH the reasonings .. of the amplifiers. 

3 . A lens which enlarges the field of vision. 
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2866 In tell. Observ. No. 54. 419 An achromatic concave 
amplifier. 

Amplify (.armplifai), v. [a. Fr. amplifier, f. L. 
amplijtca-re to enlarge (cf. amplific-us), f. ampl-us 
large + fie- —fac- make: see -FY.] gen. To make 
large; in space, amount, capacity, importance, or 
representation. 

1 1 . To enlarge or extend in space or capacity. Ohs. 
* 43 2 5 o tr- Higden (1865) E in Aelya.. whom he ampli- 
fiede with more circuite of walles. 1576 LAMRAanK Peramb. 
Kent (iZ’sCs 379 Havingamplified the buildings. 1636 Dacrf.s 
MachiaveCs Disc. I. Table, Republiques have taken three 
particular courses to amplify and inlarge their states. 

t 2 . To augment in volume or amount. Ohs. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676)984 A continual reading of all 
sorts of good Authors.. to amplifie his collections. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 140 All concaves that proceed from more 
narrow to more broad do Amplify the sound at the Coming 
out. 

+ 3 . To increase or augment (a number). Ohs. rare. 
*593 Fale Dialling 27, I amplifie 46226 the Sine thereof 
by the whole Sine. 

+ 4 . intr. {refit) To become larger. Ohs. rare. 
2600 Fairfax Tasso x. xxxiii. 1S6 Strait was the way at 
first.. But further in did further amplifie. 

5 . To extend or increase (anything immaterial) 
in amount, importance, dignity, etc. 

2549 Cover dale Erasm. Paraphr. Phil. i. 11 In amply* 
fyinge of good dedes, the rewarde of immortalitie is amply- 
fyed also. 1590 Marlowe Edward II. v. ii. 267 Let no man 
comfort him.. But amplify his grief with bitter words. 2681 
M anton* Serm. Ps. cxix. Wks. 1872 VI11. 9 This wisdom is 
amplified, by comparing it with the wisdom of others. 1767 
1 . Hutchinson Hist. Prot >. Mass. Bay iii. 329 The house 
discovered .. a desire to amplify their jurisdiction. 1838 
Sir W. Hamilton Log. iii. (i866> 1. 44 Logic cannot extend, 
cannot amplify, a science by the discovery of new facts. 

6 . To enlarge (a story or stalemcnl) by telling it 
more diffusely or fully, or by adding fresh details, 
illustrations, or reflections ; to expand ; make 
much of. 

<71400 Chester Plays Proem. 4 And you, worthy mar- 
chanics .. Amplifye the storie of those wise Kinges three. 
*594 Plat JewelBho. 1. 3 To amplifie the same by some of 
those manifest experiments. 1625 Cooke Pope Joan in 
Hurl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 34 You know., how he amplifies 
cverypoint, and sets it out with all the circumstances. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s. v. Amplification , Instead of saying 
merely, that Purnus died, he amplifies his death. 1879 C. 
Geikif Life 0/Christ li. 602 A parable, which I amplify, 
fi>r it-, clearer understanding. 

7 . itilr. To make additional remarks; to speak 
largely in many words; to lay oneself out in dif¬ 
fusion ; to enlarge, expatiate, or dilate, a. simply . 

2590 Greene Sever too Late (2600) 12 He tooke his Bible 
in his hand, whereupon leaning his arme, he amplified thus. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals u. iii. 192 In his discourses., 
he would amplifie so much, he would often lose his way. 
1752 V atts hnproi*. Mind 118011 35 Where he is too brief 
and concise, amplify a little. 1879 G. Scott Led. Archil. 
I- vi, When I wished to amplify, 1 have done so by notes, 
b. with oft, upon. arch. 

1692 R. L‘ Estrange Josephus xi. (1733) 412 While he was 
amplifying upon the Story of his good Fortunes. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) 1 . 185, 1.. am the less solicitous 
.. to amplify upon the contents of either. 1808 Scott 
Marm. iv. Introd., Not even that clown could amplify, On 
this trite text, so long as I. 

8 . To enlarge (a thing) in representation ; to mag¬ 
nify, exaggerate, make too much of. 

1561 T. N[orton] Ca Pun's Just. 1. 27 The Prophet . . doth 
amplifie y* madnesse of them. 1589 Bp. Cooper Admoti. 9 
Thus odiously to amplifie and paint foorth their discredite. 
1619 Let. in Engl. 4 Germ. (Camd. Soc.) 1 , The amplifying 
of the number of the horsemen slayne. 1831 Brewster 
.Vat. Magic iii. 46 The descriptions are neither heightened 
by fancy, nor amplified by invention. 

Amplifying (rc*mplifei,ig), yhl. sh. [f. prec.+ 
-ingL] The action of enlarging, extending, in¬ 
creasing, exaggerating, etc. (Nowmostlygerundial.) 

.*553 T. Wilson Rhet. 7 To the encrease and amplifying of 
his honour. 1589 Br. Cooper Adrnon. 89 Much amplifying 
of small offences. z6ip JSee Amplify 8.] 2655 Gouge 

Comm. llcb. ii. 6, 152 The excellency of Christ’s humane 
nature: in amplifying whereof, he continucth to the end of 
this chapter. 1765 R. Lowth Let. IVarburton 86 He sets 
out with a^formed design of amplifying his subject. 
Amplifying (a"mplifm,ig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -lvg'A] Enlarging, magnifying. 

1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 40 An amplifying tens .. by 
which the field of view is enlarged. 

Amplitude (armpliti//d). [a. Fr. amplitude, 
ad. L. ampiUndo, /new, breadih, (. ampl-us: see 
Ample and -tude.] The quality of being ample. 

1 . Extension in space, extent, largeness; chiefly f 
width, breadth. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuff* ( 1871) 82 It cuts out an Island 
of some amplitude. 2671 Grew Anat. Plants i. i. (1682)0 
Growing to a three*four-five-fold amplitude above their pri¬ 
mitive size. 2823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xv. (1865) 221 An am¬ 
plitude of form and stature, answering to her mind. 1833 
Chalmers Constit. Man (2835) I. v. 208 Throughout the 
amplitudes of savage and solitary nature. 

2 . Of things immaterial: Width, breadth, full¬ 
ness ; copiousness, abundance. 

2605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. § 2 (2873) 76 All works arc 
overcommen by amplitude of reward .. and by the conjunc¬ 
tion of labours. 266^ H. More Myst. Iniq. 248 The ampli¬ 
tude of that Jurisdiction to which they belong. 1794 Paley 
Nat. Thcol. xxvi. (1879) 412 It is in those things.. that the 
amplitude of the Divine benignity is perceived. 2850 Lynch 


Theoph. Tr in. viii. 138 The blue of day shall image foruB 
the amplitude of the divine charity. 1864 Sat. Rev. 31 Dec. 
813/2 [He] arrays all the facts before the reader in their 
original amplitude. 

3 . Of mental capacity: Breadth, wide range. 

*S 75 Laneham Let. (1871) 48 Az for the Amplitude of his 

Lordship's mynde. a 2652 J. Smith Select Disc. ix. iii. 
(1821) 423 Religion .. docs work the soul into a true and 
divine amplitude. 1746 Hervey Med it. <5- Contempt. (1818) 
139 The amplitude of a generous heart. 1824 Cary Dante , 
Par. x. no Endowed With sapience so profound. .That 
with a ken of such wide amplitude No second hath arisen. 
1828 Macaulay Hallam , Ess. I. 52 His mind is.. distin¬ 
guished by the amplitude of its grasp. 

4 . Excellence, dignity, grandeur, splendour. 

2549 Compl. Scott. 2 yourhonorabil amplitude of verteouse 

dignite incressis daly. 1655 Fuller Ck. Hist. 1. 10 This 
was conceived to conduce to the slate and amplitude of 
their Empire. 1660 R. Coke Pcnver <$• Subj. 180 To the 
greater amplitude and glory of God. 2834 Foster Pop. 
Ignor. 456 Religion, believed and felt, is the amplitude of 
our moral and intellectual nature. 

5 . Aslr. The space by which a celestial body 
rises wide of due casl, or sets wide of due west; 
its angular distance at rising or setting from the 
eastern or western point of the horizon. 

When reckoned from the eastern and western points as 
shown by the compass, the Amplitude is Magnetic. 

1627 Smith Seaman's Gram. xv. 83 To obserue the.. Ampli¬ 
tude. 1658 Phillips s. v., The Amplitude of the Sun and Stars 
is an Arch of the Horizon, comprehended between the true 
East and West Point of it, and the Center of the Sun, 
.Moon, or any Star, at its Rising or Setting. 1697 Dampier 
I'oy. (1729) 1 . 531 Taking the Suns Amplitude mornings and 
evenings. 1779 Forrest Voy. 4 V. Guinea 107 Today found 
the variation of the compass, hy the medium of several am- 
plimdes taken ashore. 2834 U. K. S. Nat. Phil. III. xiii. 
256/z Amplitude.. differs from the azimuth merely in being 
counted from the east and west points, instead of from 
north and south. 

6. Extent of motion in space. 

1880 Darwin Movem. Plants 3 The great sweeps made by 
the stems of twining plants .. result from a mere increase in 
the amplitude of the ordinary movement of circumnutation. 
lienee a. in Gunnery, The range of a projectile. 
, 7?7*5i Chamders Cycl., Amplitude of the range of a pro¬ 
jectile denotes the horizontal line subtending the path in 
which it moved. 

b. esp. in Physics. Amplitude of a vibration', the 
distance which an individual particle moves from 
side to side in performing a complete vibration. 

1837 Brewster Magnetism 222 The diurnal oscillations 
have a small amplitude between the tropics. 2869 Tynoall 
Light § 220 The intensity of the light depends on the dis¬ 
tance to which the ether particles move to and fra This 
distance is called the amplitude of the vibration. The in¬ 
tensity of light is proportional to the square of the ampli¬ 
tude. 1876 Blasf.rna Sound iii. 48 The loudness of a sound 
is represented by the amplitude of the vibrations causing it. 

t Amplrvagant, a. Ohs.~° [f. L. ampl-us 
(see Ampi.k) + vagfwl-cm pr. pple. of vagare to 
roam.] ‘ That stretcheth far, or nath a large scope.’ 
Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

+ Amplrvagous, a. Obsr° [f. as prec.+ 
-vag-us roaming + -ous.] •= prec. 

1731 in Bailey. 

Amply (cc mpli), adv. [f. Ample a. + -ly 2 .] 
In an ample manner. 

1 . Widely, broadly, extensively. 

2600 Chapman Iliad xv. 279 Before whom, amply-pac’d, 
March’d Hector. 1755 Songs <5- P. on Costume (1849) 2 37 
Let it keep her bosom warm, Amply stretched from arm to 
arm. 1859 Capers Balfi Songs 71 A shady bonnet. Plaited, 
brown, and amply broad. 

2 . Of things immaterial: To a great cxtenl, in 
large amount, largely. 

>557 N. T. (Genev.) Ep. Ded. 4 The same promesse was 
more amply renued to Abraham. 2606 Shaks. Tr. <$• CV. 11. 
iii. 203 Ills merit. As amply titled as Achilles is. <*2744 
Pari. Bill in Hanway Trav. (2762) 1 . v. lxxi. 324 [He] shall 
.. enjoy, all the .. privileges .. as largely, fully, and amply 
.. as any other member. 1781 J. Moore Italy (2790) I. 
xxxvi. 382 To indulge our own curiosity very amply. 

3 . esp. With sufficient fullness to satisfy all de¬ 
mands ; fully, abundantly. 

2586 Ln. Burgiiley in Ellis Orig.Lett. 1. 219 III. 5 Naw 
hath amply confessed. 2596 Chapman Iliad v. 259 Amply- 
wise Atncnia. 2605 Lona. Prodigal 1. i. 223 Whom, God 
willing.. I will sec amply satisfied. 2751 Johnson Rambl. 
No. 162 P 8 He .. saw his care amply recompensed. 2855 
Macaulay llist. Eng. III. 227 The food taken from the 
enemy would be amply sufficient. 2873 Black Pr. Thule 
x. 162 The prophecy was amply fulfilled, 
b. /fence, Liberally, without stint. 

2632 Heywood Iron Age 1. 11. i. 280 Priam .. Could not 
afford Her god-head more applause, Then amply wee bestow 
on Helena. 2667 Milton P. L. vnt. 362 So amply, and 
with hands so liberal, Thou hast provided all things. 1714 
Sped. Na 624 r 2 A Course of Virtue will in the End be re¬ 
warded the most amply. 185a Miss Yonge Cameos II. 
xxx. Trp He amply rewarded the faithful men who had 
aided rum. 

4 . With fullness of expression, copiously; at large. 

2652 Hobres Letdathau iv. xlvi. 372 As 1 have elsewhere 

more amply expressed. 170a W. f. Bruy ns Voy. Levant 
lxiii. 234 The Prophet Ezekiel speaks also very amply of the 
power of the Tyrians. 2741 H. Walpole Lett, to H. Mann 
7 (1834) 1 . 23 Amply commented upon in Parliament. 2860 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea x. § 474 That such is the case .. 
has been amply shown in other parts of this work. 

Ampte, amte, obs. forms of Ant. 

Amptman: see Amtman. 
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Ampul(armpifl). arch. Forms: 3ampuile, 3-6 
arapulle, 4-olie, -olle, 5 ampole, -ull, 5-6 ample, 
6 ampell, -ul, 7-8 ampoule, -oulle, (9 ampul), 
[a. OFr. ampole, ampoule X,. ampulla (see next 
word), now commonly used instead; ampul hav¬ 
ing been obs. since the Reformation, exc. as Fr., 
or as an ecclesiastical revival.] 

+ 1 . A small bottle or flask; a phial. Obs . in 
general sense. 

1205 Lav. 14993 P a ampulle hco ut droh. Ibid. 19770 Six 
ampullen I1250 ampulles] fulle. c 1230 Ancr. R. 226 pe 
talc of his ampuiles. a 1321J Metr . Horn. 148 Boystes on 
himsele he bare, And atnpohes, als Jcchc ware. 1474 Cax- 
ton Chesse in. v. G vj, An ample or a boxe with oynementis 
in his lyft hand .. and by the ampole ben signefyed the 
makers of pygmentaries. 

2 . csp. A vessel for holding consecrated oil, or 
for other sacred uses. (In this sense ampulla is 
now commonly used.) 

3362 Langl. PI. A. vi. 11 An hundred of ampolles'on 
his hat sceten. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 111/3 Theimc a 
doue descended fro heuen whyche bruught the crysme in an 
ampull. 1523 Ld. Berners Froissart 1. ccclxix. 606 He 
was sacred and anoynted, hy tharchbysshop of Reyncs, 
with the holy am pell. 1536 in Antiq. Sarisb. (1771) 19s An 
Ampul of chrystal. .containing a Toe of St. Mary Magdalene. 
[1644 Evelyn DiarywZ*"]) 1.108 The Monkes shew'd us the 
Holy Ampoule. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. 11 . 643 The vial or 
amponllc kept at Reims. 187a O. Shiplev Gloss. Keel. Terms 
394 Ampuls , standing transparent vials mounted in metals.] 
II Ampu lla, PL - 83 . [L. ampulla a small nearly 
globular flask or bottle, with two handles ; of 
doubtful derivation; according to some f. amb- 
about, or both+ 0/4* pot; according to others, a 
modified dim. of amphora quasi ampholla. Pre¬ 
ceded in use by the adapled form Ampul.] 

1 . Rom. Antiq. The ancient vessel mentioned above. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxviii. (1495) 933 Am* 

pulla is a lytyll mesure of lycotffe and hath that name as it 
were Amplabulla, a large bulle, and is lyke in roumlnes.se to 
bolk that comyth of the foine of water by entrynge of wyude. 
1857 Bikch Anc. Pottery (1858) II. 318 The ampulla, a kind 
of jug, was used for bringing wine to tabic. 

2 . - Ampul 2. 

159® Stow Sum*. (ed. Strype 1754) I. 1. xx. 121/1 The 
Ampulla or Eaglet of Gold, contained the holy oil. 1838 
Coron. Scr?>. in Maskell Mon. Rit. Keel. Aug. III. 108 The 
Dean of Westminster taking the Ampulla and spoon from 
off the Altar, holdeth them ready, pouring some of the 
Holy Oil into the Spoon, and with it the Archbishop anoint- 
eth the Queen in the Form of a Cross. 1868 Stanley 
Westm. Ab. ii. 92 Busby carried the ampulla. 

3 . Biol. Any vessel shaped like the ancient am¬ 
pulla ; the dilated end of any vessel, canal, or duct 
in an animal ; the spongiole of a root in plants. 

1821 S. Gray A rr. Brit. PI. 1 .49 Ampullae , Hollow globular 
bodies found in the roots of some water.plauts. 1845 Todd 
& Bowman Phys. Anat. II. 74 Each semi-circular canal of 
the osseous labyrinth of the car is dilated, .into an ampulla 
of more than twice the diameter of the tube. 1879 Calm id 
wooo Mind fif Brain iii. 73 These enlarged spaces are known 
as the ampullse of the canals. 

Ampullaceous (xmppl<?i jas), a. [f. L. ampul - 
lace-its (f. ampulla ) -1- -ous : sec -aceous. Cf. mod. 
Fr. ampullace .] Having the form or character of an 
ampulla ; bottle-shaped, inflated, swelling. 

1776 M. da Costa Cone hoi. 81 (Jon.) Ampullaceous, or bel¬ 
lied. # 1815 Kirby & Spence Entomol. (1843H.98 It wounds 
us with .. a simple incurved mucro terminating an ampulla¬ 
ceous joint. 1880 Grav Bot. Text-bk. 395 Ampullaceous , 
in the form of a bladder or short flask. 

Ampullar (armpplaj), a. [ad. mod.L. ampul- 
lar-is : see Ampulla and -ab. (The L. was atn- 
pulldri-us, of which the Eng. ad. is Ampullaky.) 
Cf. Fr. ampullaire .] = Ampullaky. 

1856 Toon & Bowman Phys. Anat. II. 74 Its ampullar ex¬ 
tremity is close to that of the superior vertical canal. 1877 
Burnett Plar 129 Each of the canals has a dilated portion, 
its ampullar enlargement. 

Ampullary (armp/>lari), a. [ad. L. am pul lari - 
us : see Ampulla and -ary.] Of the form or cha¬ 
racter of an ampulla. 

1836-39 Todd Gy cl. Anal. <$• Phys. 11 . 531/1 There are thus 
three ampullary dilatations. 

Ampullate (armpdltit), ppl. a. [ad. med.L. 
ampullat-us : see Ampulla and -ate.] Furnished 
with or shaped like an ampulla ; inflated, bellied. 

1877 Huxley Anal. Inv. An. vii. 381 These glands arc .. 
acini form, ampullate, aggregate, tubuhform, and tuberous. 

Ampullated, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] = prec. 
1856 Tooo& Bowman Phys. Anat. IL 82 The ampullated 
extremity of each canal. 

Ainpulliform (armptrlifpim), a. [f. Ampulla 
+ -form.] Flask*shaped, bulging, dilated. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 51 Si line 1 onica. .calyx $in., 
ainpulliform. 1880 Gunther Fishes 1x7 The ampulliform 
ends of the semi-circular canals. 1881 Baker in jfrnl. Lin. S. 
XVIII. 273 Capsule ampu Uniform, glabrous. 
Ampullosity (aemp%*siti). rare- 1 , [f. med. 
L. ampullos-us (see next) + -m\] Swollen or pre¬ 
tentious inanity; turgidity of language, bombast. 

1868 Browning Ringfy Bh. IV. xii. 643 Didst ever touch 
such ampollosity [after ltal.\ As the man’s own bubble ? 

t Ampullous, a. Obs. [f. med.L. ampullos-us 
turgid, inflated, f .ampulla a flask, also turgid talk. 
Cf. ll. ampolloso, in Florio 1598.] Boastful, vain¬ 
glorious ; inflated, or turgid in language. 


162a Peacham Compi. Gent. (t66t) 42 That same ampullous 
and scenical pomp, with empty furniture of phrase. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Ampullous , pertaining to, or empty as a 
bottle or such like vessel; also proud, swelling, or gorgeous. 

Ampus-and, ampussy: see Ampassy. 
Amputate (armpiwWt), v. [f. L. ampntdt - 
ppl. stem of ampuld-re to cut off or away, f. am- 
o-amb- about +puld-rc to prune, lop.] 

\.gctt. To cut or lop off, c.g. the branches of 
trees in pruning. Obs. exc. as a fig. use of 2. 

1638 Pewit. Conf. xii. (16571 335 ’Tis not impossible for a 
quick and fruitful branch to be amputated and cut off. 1731 
Bailey, Amputate , to cut off; in gardening, to lop or 
prune. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. it. 268 The Government.. 
finding this or that damaged part of the populatiun, and im¬ 
mediately amputating it for removal. 

Hence, by specialization, the proper term for, 

2 . To cut off a limb or other part of an animal 
body. Also absol. 

1639 [Sec Amputating.) 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals t. i. 19 
Members amputated and divided from the Body. 1676 Wise¬ 
man Chirnrg. Treat, x 1. v, It was complained, that their 
surgeons were too active in amputating fractured members. 
1764 Woolcomb in Phil. Trans. LX. 97 It was not now 
practicable to amputate. 1809 Wellington in Geu. Disp. I V 
328 Paget.. was wounded in the right arm, which was ampu¬ 
tated. 1826 H. Culeriuge Six Months in li'. I ml. 275 Two 
. . sharks who would have amputated a baby’s arm as soon 
as looked at it. 

Amputated (armpi/rttfitocl), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed.] Cut off, as a limb, etc. 

1713 CiiESELDKN Anat. (17261 MI. viii. 221 A limb that has 
had part amputated. 1749 Wesley Prin. Physic <1765* 38 
This will stop the Bleeding of an amputated Limb. 1865 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 11 , vi. iii. 158 Lame of a foot, foot lately 
amputated of two toes. 

h. fig. Pruned, excised. 

1824 Diiioin Li hr. Comp. 66 An octavo edition of them 
appeared in a very amputated and imperfect state. 

Amputating (ce*mpi//tfStiq), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -ixc *.] The action of cutting off; ampu¬ 
tation. (Mostly gcrundial or allrib.) 

1639 Woouall in Rees Cycl. <18031 The amputating of any 
member in the mortified part. 1775 Gooch in Phil. Trans . 
LX V. 374 It was the hest slump he had ever seen, which he 
ascribed to the manner uf amputating. 1856 Kane Ant. 
Exp. II. xxv. 251 My amputatiug-kiiives. 1883 Winsuje in 
Pall Mall G. 6 Apr. 4/2 The patient .. lay on the ampu¬ 
tating table. 

Amputation (ivmpb/t/i jbn). [ad. L. ampul, 7 - 
lion-cm (or a. Fr. amputation 16th c. in Litt. , n. 
of action f. amputd-rc : see Amputate.] 

1 . gen. A cutting or lopping off, as of branches 
of trees in pruning; also, the cut end. Obs. exc. 
as fig. use of 2. 

x6n Cotgk., Amputation, An amputation, or cutting 
away: or paring about; a ridding, or taking away. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729'204 Cover the wound or Amputation 
with a Mixture of IJees-wax. 1727 Pope Art of Sinking 
113 Von’ luminary amputation needs [/. e. the candle needs 
snuffing). 1813 Marshall Garden, viii. ted. 5) 103 Some 
amputations arc necessary to help the sooner to new roots. 

2 . csp. The operation of cutting off a limb or 
other projecting part of the body. Also atlrib. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 1653, 156 Amputation or 
Dismembring is the most lamentable part of Chirurgery. 
1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1^7 The Ama/ones in the 
amputation of their right breast. 1743 tr - Heisters Surg. 
345 Amputations of the Thigh. 1769 \V hit k in Phil. Trans. 
LIX. 40, I had sawn it off with a common amputation-saw. 
1878 Markham Gt. Frozen Sea xii. 172 Some of the frost¬ 
bites were so severe as to render amputation necessary. 

3 .fig. Excision, c.g. of words or sentences from 
a speech or writing; pruning, retrenchment. 

1664 Butlea f/ndibr. u. 1. 364 'Twas he.. Made those that 
represent the nation Submit and suffer amputation. 1741 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 6 In her own words, without 
amputation or addition. 1850 H. Rogers Ess. II. iv. 188 
The suppression or amputation of sundry compound prepo¬ 
sitions and conjunctions. 

Amputator (a.**mpi»Mtai). [a. L. *amputdlor , 
n. of agent f. amputd-rc : see Amputate and -or.] 
One who amputates, lit. andyf^. 

1810 Coleridge Friend 1. vi. (1866) 26, I might .. have re¬ 
ferred our hurry ing enlighteners and revolutionary ampu- 
tators to the gentleness of nature. 1882 Pall MallG. 4 July 
2 A succes>ful amputator of dogs' tails. 

t Ampirte, V. Obs.- 0 [a. Fr. ampute-r{ 16th c ), 
ad. L. amputd-reP] = Amputate. 1623 in Cockeram. 

HAmpyx (armpiks). [Gr. d/i7rv£.] A broad 
band or plate of metal worn on the forehead of 
ladies of rank among the Greeks (Fairholt); also, 
the headband of horses. 

Amrel, -to, obs. forms of Admiral, -ty. 

II Amrita (wmrrta). Also Amreeta. [ad. Skr. 
dmrita , dm'rta ( = Gr. dfi(&)pcros) immortal, 
f. a priv. + m'rta dead, f. vi r die. (The vowel is 
erroneously lengthened in the anglicized adaptation 
of Southey and Moore.)] Immortal, ambrosial. 
(See Notes to Southey’s Kchama xxiv. (1850) 626.) 

18x0 Southey Kchama xxiv, The Amrecta-cup of immor¬ 
tality. 1815 Moore hi. Harem 333 The divine Amrita tree, 
That blesses heaven's inhabitants With fruits of immortality. 
Amry, obs. form of Ambry. 
t A*msel, amzel. Obs. or ? dial. [app. a. Gcr. 
amsel OIIG. amisala, cogn. w. OE. isle, now 
ouzel.] A name of the Blackbird and Ring Ouzel. 


a 1705 Rav Synofs. Met It. Avium (1713! 65, Merula lor - 
quata , The Ring.Ouzel or Amzel. 1802 Montagu Qmith. 
Diet. s.v. Blackbird , Amsel, a * provincial' name. [Not in 
any of the Glossaries of the Eng. Dial. Soc., and perhaps 
only a dealer’s adoption of the German name, erroneously 
considered dialectal. Amsla became Oslo in OE. in pre¬ 
historic times.] 

II Amtman (a-mtman). Obs. Also 6-8 arapt- 
man. [Ger. amt maun, OHG. ampahtman , f. 
ampahtif, Goth, amlbahti service, ministry, charge, 
f. amlbahts : cf. Ambassadk. and Am bout.] One 
in charge; a bailiff, steward, magistrate, or officer 
(in Germany, Netherlands, and Scandinavia). 

1587 Fleming Cont. Holinshed III. 337/1 Monsieur the 
amptman read the same oth to his highnesse in French. 1709 
Lotul. Gaz. mmrnmdlii/2 Munsieur Rosencrans . is made 
Bailiff, or Amptman , of the District of Copenhagen. 1863 
Baking-Guuld Iceland Introd. 35 Iceland is.. divided into 
three amts. Over two of the amts is placed an Amtman, who 
is subject to the Governor General. 

Amty, obs. form of Empty. 

Amuck (atnz>-k), a. and adv. \ also amock, 
amok. [ad. Malay { j^\ amoq adj., 'engaging 
furiously in battle, attacking with desperate reso¬ 
lution, rushing in a state of frenzy to the com¬ 
mission of indiscriminate murder. . . Applied to 
any animal in a state of vicious rage’ ; Marsden 
Malay Did. Cf. Amok(e vi] 

1 . orig. adj. or sb. A name for a frenzied Malay. 
(Found first in Pg. form amouco , amuco.) 

[<15x6 Barbosa trails], by Ld. Stanlcy(Hakl. Soc. i866> 194 
There are some of them [the Javanese) who., go out into 
the streets, and kill as many persons as they meet. . These 
are called Aninco.J 1663 H. Cocan Pinto's Trav. 1 . i.y<y 
That all those which were able to bear arms should make 
themselves Amoncos, that is to say, men resolved either to 
dye, or vanquish. Ibid. Ixiv. 260 These same are ordinarily 
called Ainucos. 1772 Cook l\>y. >1700) 1 . 288 To run amock 
is to get drunk with opium., to sally fortli from the house, 
kill the person or persons supposed to have injured the 
Amock. and any other person that attempts to impede his 
passage. 

2 . To run amuck : lo run viciously, mad, fren¬ 
zied for blood. (Here amuck was orig. adj.) 

1672Marvell Reh. Trump. I. 59 Like a racing Indian. . 
he runs a niuckc (as they cal it there stabbing every man 
he meets. 1772 Cook Foy. 11790' 1 .289 Jealousy of the \n omen 
is the ostial reason of these p*>or creatures running amock tor 
amuck 1. 1833 South ev .Wire Hist. Eng. I. 21 The same pitch 
of fury which the Malays excite in themselves by a delete¬ 
rious drug, liefore they run amuck. 1858 Gls. Thompson 
Audi Alt. Part. 1. xxit. 81 If the laborious ox. . was seen .. 
running amuck and sending man, woman and child to the 
hospital by dint of horn or hoof, 1879 L. Lindsay Mind in 
Lower An. 45 Thus the running mnok tor amuck)., is a 
peculiar form of human insanity. 

3 . fig. Wild or wildly, headlong or heedlessly. 
(Very rarely with any other verb than ruu.) Const. 
on, at, against {with, of). 

1680 11 ickekingill Modest Inq. j. 2 Running a Muck at 
all Mankind. X735 1 ‘oi*e llor.Sat. tt. i. 70 I'm too discreet 
To run a muck, and tilt at all I meet. 1827 Hake Guess. 
Tr. Ser. 1. (1873) 259 If wc could banish our wits to grin 
ainuck with savages and monkies. 1859 Thorf.au Walden 
viii. <iB6j) 186, I might have run ‘amok’ against society, 
but I preferred that society should run ‘amok’ against me. 
1870 Disraeli Lot hair xx.v. 145 Ready to ron a muck with 
any one who crossed him. 1880 W. R. Smith in Afanc/t. 
Guard. 29 Oct., In their alarm they were determined to run 
amuck of everything. 

• It has been erroneously treated as much sb. 

1687 Dkvden Hind $ P. tn. 1188 And runs an Indian 
muck at all he meets. 1824 Bvron Don Juan x. Ixix, Thy 
waiters running mucks at every bell. 

Amulet (x-mi/rlet). Also 5 amalett, amlett, 
7 amulete, -ett, ammulett, 8 amulette. [perk, 
in 15th c., a. Fr. amulette; but app. not in reg. use 
till after 1600, when adapted from L. am it!Plum 
(Pliny), a word of unknown origin, which has been 
conjccturally compared with mod. Arab, himdlah, 
-at, lit. ‘a carrier, bearer/ now applied inter alia to 
a shoulder-belt or cord frequently used to secure a 
small Koran or prayer-book on the breast, regarded 
as an 1 amulet’; but the history of this Avord shows 
that the resemblance between it and L. amuletum 
is purely fortuitous, and there exists no ground for 
ascribing the latter to an Arabic origin.] 

1 . Anything worn about the person as a charm 
or preventive against evil, mischief, disease, witch¬ 
craft, etc. (The 15th c. instances are doubtful.) 

[ 2447 Bokenham Lyvys of Seyntvs 151 Specyally for there 
iadyis sake They baladys or nmalettys lyst to make. 1481 
Howard Honseh. Bks. 40 Item, for claspis and amlettes 
yl. ob.J 1601 1 Iolland Pliny (1634) 11 . 229 A countercharni 
against ai witchcraft and sorceries which kind of defensa- 
tiue is called properly Amuletum. 1605 Camden Rem.( 1657) 
187 The onely amulet used in that credulous warfaring age. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 272 For amulets against 
Agues wee use the chips of Gallowes and places of Execu¬ 
tion. 1774 Brvant Mythol. 11 . 445 Teraphim .. were lunar 
amulets. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xxv. 523 A horn or 
rude image is worn.. as an amulet. 

f 2 . Med. 'Sometimes also applied ... to all me¬ 
dicines, whether internal or external, whose virtue 
or manner of operation is occult/ Chambers. Obs . 

1718 Quincy Compi.Disp. 132 Some pretend it isan Amulet. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Sufp., A mulctic in medicine, is used 
by some writers for w hat is more frequently called an Amulet. 
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3 . fig. A preservative, protection, or charm. 

x6zi Burton Anal. Met. i. ii. in. xv. (1651) 140 He is our 
Amulet, our Sun, oursole comfort and refuge. 1684 Lady's 
Call. 1. ii. §8. 15 A better amulet against delusion then the 
readin^whole tomes of disputations. 1877 Farrar Days of 
Youth lii. 28 Righteousness will give you love., but it will 
not give you an invincible amulet against misfortune. 

t Amuletic (rcmi/rietik), a. and sb . Obs. rare, 
[f. L. amulet-urn (see prec.) + -1C, as if ad. L. *amu- 
letie-us.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to amulets. 

1775 in Ash. 

B. sb. An amuletic medicine; one that was 
believed to operate by occult means, or otherwise 
than by its physical properties. Obs. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Amuletics are chiefly used of 
late times to stop bleedings. Digby’s sympathetic powder 
is one of the principal Amulelics in cases of hemorrhages; 
and with many the ancora sacra. 

+ Amurcosity. Obs - 0 [f. next + -m\] * The 
quality of lees or mother of anything. 1 J. 

1731 Bailey, Amurcosity, the having lees, dregginess. 

Amurcous (amihikas), a. ? Obs [f. L. 
amurca lees of oil, ad. Ur. aubpyr] + -ous.] * Tull 
of dregs, foul.’ Ash 1775. (Also in mod. Diets.) 
t Amurder, amurther, v. Obs. [In OE. 
amyrdrau, f. A- pref. 1 intensive ■+ myrdran to 
Murder. Cf. OHG. c r monte n.] To murder. 

c 1000 Cnut's Sec. Luxes 57 Ilosw.t D.el man sf amyrdred. 
1205 I.av. 16147 Hafde alle heore haifdmen mid cniuen 
amurderd. 1297 R. Glouc. 144 In fense of the lond, they 
were amorthcred so. 

Amusable (amw/'zabT, a. [a. Fr. am usable : 
see Amuse v. and -able.] Capable of being 
amused. 

/i 1832 Sir J. Mackintosh in Colquhoun Wilberforce 445 
He was the mo>t aniusableman I ever met with. 1875 Miss 
Bhaddon Hostages to Fort. II. .\i. 230 Flatterers have found 
their lord and master less amusable than of old. 

t Amusatory. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Amuse v. l»v 
form-assoc. with words like accuse, accusatory : 
sec -atory.] A thing which tends to amuse ; a 
diversion [i.e. of the attention from another matter). 

1613 Daniel /fid. Fug. 149 As an amuzatory to make the 
ill-governed people thinkethey are not forgotten. 

Amuse (ftmi/ 7 */.). v. ; also 6-»S amuze, 7 nm- 
muze, -m\tse. [a. OFr. am use-r to cause to muse, 
to put into a stupid stare, f. Ii to, here with causal 
force + turner to stare stupidly. The simple M ums 
was in earlier use, and 111 sense 1, amine is perhaps 
an Eng. derivative, with A- pref 1 intensive, or 
even ad. It. amusarc. The word was not in rcg. 
use bef. 1600, and was not used by Shakspcre.] 

tl. intr. To muse intently, gaze in astonish¬ 
ment. Obs. 

c 1532 Chaucer's II.of FaweiThytmc* v. 1287, 1 amused a 
long while Upon this wall of beriic [carty JAVA, mu'wd). 
1611 Florio, Amusarc , to ammuse or plod vpon. x68x Lee 
Jun. Brutus { T.) In some pathless wilderness amusing. 

f 2 . traits. To cause to ‘muse’ or stare ; to con¬ 
found, distract, bewilder, puzzle. Obs. 

1606 Chapman M. D'Otii’c Plays 1873 I. 216, 1 am amused, 
or l ant in a quandarie, gentlemen. 1611 Cotgr., Amuser, 
To amuse ; to make to muse, or think of, wonder or gaze at: 
to put into a dumpe. a 1670 Hacret Serm. htcarn. iv. A 
glorious splendor filled the mountain where Christ was trans¬ 
figured and it did amuse Peter, James, and John. 1665 J. 
.Spencer Prodigies \n To amuze and scare us with one 
Prodigy or other perpetually. 1704 Swift Mech. Oper. 
Spirit (1711!234To.. stupify, fluster,and amuse the senses. 
1741 Richardson Pamela. 111 . 135, 1 would not amuse her 
too much. 

+ 3 . To engage, arrest, or occupy the attention 
of. (Const, upon, with, about , to.) Obs. 

a. actively. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634)302 Thai he should not am¬ 
muse his thoughts about matters above the clowds. 1672 
Sir T. Browne Let. Friend (x88x) 135 Hairs which have 
most amused me have not been in the face or head, but on 
the back. 17x2 Sped. No. 524 T x It will.. amuse the ima- 
gination of those who are more profound, a 1716 South 
Serm. vii. (T.) Sad and solemn objects to amuse and affect 
the pensive part of the soul. 

b. esp. rejl. and pass. 

1601 Holland Pliny xvm. xxvii. Why art thou amused 
upon the course of the stars? 1641 Milton Animadv. (1851! 
186 The ingenuous Reader w ithout further amusing himselfe 
in the labyrinth of controversall antiquity. 1689 Burnet 
Tracts I. 20 The Women arc so much amuied wilh the 
management at home. 1734 Watts Retiq. Juv. (17891 2 
We are so amused and engrossed by the things of sense, that 
we forget our Maker. 

4. To divert the attention of any one from the 
facts at issue; to beguile, delude, cheat, deceive. 
(The usual sense in 17-18th c.) arch. 

1480 Caxton Ovid Me tarn. xn. iii, 1 never amused my 
husbonde, nc can not doo it. 1569 Cecil in Slrype Ann. 
Ref l.liv. 582 He w as secretly employed to amuse her, and 
render her the more secure. 1673 Marvell Rch. Trausp. 
11. 263 And alt to amuse men from observing. 1693 Mem. 
Count Tcckcly 11. 132 Teckeley. . made these offers only 
to amuse the Council at Vienna. 1728 De Foe Magic 
1. vii. 190 Tools of the Devil, to cheat and amuse the 
world- 1732 Berkeley Min. Philos. II. 100 Alciphron, be 
not amused by Terms, lay aside the word Force. 1756 
Burke Snbt. *f B. Wks. I. 155 Leave us in the dark, or, 
what is worse, amuse and mislead us by false lights. 18x7 
Cobbf.tt Vends Rest'd. Amcr. (1823) 230 It becomes the 
people of America to guard their minds against ever being, 
in any case, amused with names. 


5 . esp. in military tactics: To divert the attention 
of the enemy from one’s real designs, arch. 

1670 Cotton Espcrnon 1. iv. 170 lie v thought it sufficient 
by charging, and amusing the Enemies Van, to win lime. 
1722 De Foe Mem. Cavaliers (1840) 232 This 1 did to give 
(the enemy] an alarm and amuse them. 1775 Montgomery* 
in Sparks Corr. Am. Rev. (1853) J.494 To amuse the enemy, 
and blind them as to my real intention. 1796 Nelson in 
Nicolas Disp. <x84II. 1706 It is natural to suppose their 
Fleet was to amuse ours whilst they cross from Leghorn. 

6 . a. * To diaw on from time to time, to keep in 
expectation’ (J.) ; to entertain with expectations 
not to be fulfilled; to divert, in order to gain or 
waste time. arch. 

[1611 Cotgr., Amuser.. to stay, hold, or delay from going 
forward by discourse, questions, or any other amusements.! 

1639 Earl Northlmu. in 3 rd Ref. Hist. MSS. (1872) Wi 
They will no longer be amused with the King's neutrality. 
1777 Robertson Arner. 1 .11. 72 He had been amused so lot-g 
with vain expectations. 1817 Jas. Mill Bril. India 11 .iv. 
vii 2.J1 The Kohillas had amused him with only deceitful 
promtscs. 1850 Merivale Rom. Etttp. V. xliii. 179 Silanus 
was directed to amuse and negotiate with both powers, 
and avoid an open rupture by all the arls of diplomacy. 

tb. ?To keep up for a purpose, detain. Obs. 

1615 Bacon Lett. Wks. 187.1 \ .173 To retrench and amuse 
the greatness of Spain for their own preservation. 1693 
Evelyn Compl. Card. 11 .25 They must he cut off Stump-wise, 
to amuse a little Sap in them during two or three Years. 

7 . a. To divert the attention of (one) from serious 
business by anything trifling, ludicrous, or enter¬ 
taining; passing into b. To divert, please with 
anything light or cheerful; c. esp. (in mod. sense) 
To excite the risible faculty or tickle the fancy 
of. Const. To amuse one with an anecdote, by 
telling him a story ; to amuse oneself with a puzzle, 
wilh, by, or in sketching; to be amused with a toy 
or whimsical person, by a story told me, at an inci¬ 
dent, the self-complacency of another. 

a 1631 Donnf. Sept nag. 96 (T.) Amusing themselves w*iih 
no other things but pleasures, a 1667 Cowt ev Royal Soc. ii, 
That his own Business he might quite forger, They amus'd 
him with lhe Sports of wanton wit. a 1677 Barrow Folly of 
Stand., What do men commonly amuse themselves in so 
much, as in carping? a 1687 Walsh (J.l To amuse him¬ 
self with lritles. 17x6-18 Lady Montague Lett. 1 . xxxii. 

no, 1 atn careful .. 10 amuse you hy the account of all 1 sec. 
1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope i\*. 117S2) 11 . 68 Representations 

of. . artles> innocence always amuse and delight. 1810 Cole¬ 
ridge Friend 11865)4 To amuse though only to amuse our 
\isitors is wisdom as well as good-nature. 1853 H. Rogers 
Kit. Faith 167 Twelve guests, w ho all had the misfortune to 
squint, amused their host with their ludicrous cross lights. 

| 1876 M. Davies Unorth. Loud. 312 l he three schoolboys 
.. amused themselves with shooting light missiles into the 
young ladies’ faces, ibid. 313 Amusing themselves by try¬ 
ing the effect of slopping and unstopping their ears. 

8 . To cause (time) to pass pleasantly, to enter¬ 
tain agreeably; to ‘beguile,’ while away, enliven. 

a 1771 Smollett, He did this to amuse their concern. 
1791 Mrs. Inchbalo Simp. Story 1 . vii. 66 F.very new- pur¬ 
suit that might amuse the time. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
i, Who live by amusing the leisure ot others. 

t Amu'se, sb. Obs. ravc~\ [f. prec. vb.] Pre¬ 
occupation ; musing, meditation. 

x6o8Machin Dumb Knl. iv. i.Orewhelm’d w-ith^thought, 
with darke amuze And the sad sullennesse of griev’d dislike. 

Amused (ami/rzd), ppl. a. [f. Amuse v. + -ed.] 

+ 1. Put into a muse; mentally arrested or dis¬ 
tracted ; absorbed, occupied, diverted from the 
point, cheated. Obs. 

x6oo Holland Livy vn. xix. 262 The citlie was earnestly 
amused upon \infeutus] lhe Tuscane war. 1611 Cotgr., 
A must, amused : put into a muse, driven into a dump. 

1640 G. Abbott Job Paraphr. 142 But art as a man under 
water amused in these thy afflictions. 1667 Milton A L. 
vi. 581 While we suspense, Collected stood within our 
ihonghts amus'd. 1670 T. Brooks Whs. (1867) VI. 146Ter¬ 
rified, amused, amazed, astonished, and dispirited in the 
late dreadful fire. 

2 . Diverted, entertained, tickled (in fancy). 

1727 Pope Dune. 11. 87 Amus'd he Hove] reads, and then 
returns the bills. 1784 Cowper Task v. 878 Amused spec¬ 
tators of this bustling stage. 

Amusee (ami/ 7 zp). rare. [f. Amuse v. + -EE.] 
The person amused, or for whom amusement is 
provided. 

1838 Blacbw.Mag. XL 1 V. 367 The whole tribe of amusers 
and amusees expressed their pleasure. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
iii. 25x Given the amuser, the amusec must also be given. 

Amusement (ami/ 7 *zment). [a. Fr. amuse - 
meat, n. of action f. amuser: see Amuse and 
-ment.] gen. The action of amusing, or a thing 
done to amuse. 

+ 1 . Musing, mental abstraction, reverie. Obs. 

1611 Cotgr., Amusement, an amusing, or amusement. 
1712 Fleetwooo Lay Bapt. Pref. (T.) Here I .. fell into a 
strong and deep amusement revolving in my mind with 
great perplexity the amazing change of our affairs. 

f 2 . Distracting bewilderment, distraction. Obs. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont/’ sjrArxxn.cxv, A strange Amusement 
on all hearts did seize. 1663 Aron-bimn. 69 Absurd allu¬ 
sions, designed on purpose to raise up amuzemenls and 
jealousies in the people. 1690 Locke Hum. Underst. iv. ix. 
353 This .. if well heeded, might save us a great deal of 
useless Amusement and Dispute. 1699 R. LestrangeAVzltz//. 
Cotloq. 238, I give no heed to what men do when they are 
under the Amusements of Death. 

3 . Distraction or diversion of the attention from 
the point at issue; beguiling, deception, esp. in 


military tactics, diversion of the enemy’s attention 
from the real aims of the other side. arch. 

1692 Dryden St. Euremont's Ess. 367 Too frequent Com¬ 
parisons turn’d men from the Application to true Objects, 
by the Amusement of Resemblances. 1693 Mem. Count 
Teckely iv. 53 The Trumpets and Kettle-drums, which by 
way of Amusement had been sent out of that place the 
Night before. 1759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 111 . 446 
What he says.. was mere sophistry* and amusement. 

1 4 . A trifling with the attention or time of any 
one ; a diversion to gain or waste time. Obs. 

1685 tr. Bossuet's Doctr. Cath. Ch. xii. 24 If there be any 
Sense in these Words, if they be not an useless sound, and 
a vain amusement. 1696 Phillips, Amusement.. the making 
of vain Promises to gain Time. 1696 Luttrell Brief Ret. 
(1857) IV. 83 The French offer the allies peace.. which they 
take to be meer amusement to gain time. 17x0 Ibid. VI. 
553 This affair is look't upon only as a French amusement. 

5 . The pleasurable occupation of the attention, 
or diversion of the mind (from serious duties, etc.); 
passing from a. {in early use) Idle time-wasting 
diversion, or enterlainment; through b. {generally) 
Recreation, relaxation, the pleasurable action upon 
the mind of anything light and cheerful; to c. {esp.) 
Pleasant excitement of the risible faculty by any¬ 
thing droll or grotesque, tickling of the fancy. 

1698 Attfrbury Disc. Death of Lady Cults n Pieces 
of pure Diversion and Amusement, c 1720 Pope in Swift's 
Wks. (1841) 1 . 838 Amusement is the happiness of those 
that cannot think. 1735 Hanway Trav. 11762) I. 10 We 
seldom profit by writings that do not afford amusement. 
1771 Junius Lett. xlix. 257 The remainder of the summer 
shall be dedicated to your amusement. 1824 Coleridge 
Aids to Reft. 221 The same craving for amusement, Le. to 
be away from the Muses for relaxation. 1855 Thackeray 
Xcxoc. xxvii. 262 Giving a new* source of amusement to these 
merry travellers. r86s Ruskin Sesame 100 When men are 
rightly occupied, their amusement grows out of their work. 
Mod. He paints only for his own amusement. To provide 
for the amusement of the children. Much amusement was 
excited by the recital of his misadventures. To the growing 
amusement of the House, the honourable gentleman pro¬ 
ceeded to complain that he had been called a 4 blockhead.’ 

6 . concr. Anything which lightly and pleasantly 
diverts the attention, or beguiles the time; a pas¬ 
time, play, game, means of recreation. (Orig. 
used dcprcciatively.) 

1673 Temple United Proz*. (R.) Pleased with the pomp and 
splendour of a government.. as it is an amusement for idle 
people. 1696 Phillips, Amusement, any idleemployment to 
spin away time; 1706 ibid, a trifling business to passaway the 
time, a Toy. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 10 r 6 J'heir amuse¬ 
ments seem contrived for them, rather as Women, than as 
.. reasonable Creatures. 17x2 Swift Let. Eng. Tongue 
Wks. 1755 It. 1. 189 Monstrous productions, which under 
the name of trips, spies, amusements, and other conceited 
apjKillations, have over-run us for some years past. 1752 
Hanway Trav. (1762) II. 1. ix. 48 They have plays, and 
other amusements. 1837 J. 11 . Newman Par. Sernt. (ed. 2) 
1 11. xx. 329 To take . . pleasure in our families rather than 
tu seek amusements out of doors. 1859 Helps Friends in C . 
Ser. 11. 1 . 8 The commonplace despotic amusement of war. 

Amuser (ami/rzoi). [f. Amuse v. + -Eid.] One 
who amuses. 

11 - One that puts people in a muse; that arrests 
or distracts attention, esp. with things trifling ; that 
trifles with people’s attention or expectations; a 
trifler, deceiver, cheat. Obs. 

1583 Whitgift in Fuller Ch. Hist. tx. 153 ,1 doubt not but 
your Lordship will judge those amusers to deserve just 
punishment. 1603 Holland Plutarch'sMor. 457, 1 lake him 
[the musician] to be a great amuser of men in a small mat¬ 
ter. 1611 Cotgr., Antuseur, an amuser of people; one 
that holdeth people at gaze, or putteth them into dumpes. 
a 1733 North Examen 1. iii P24 (1740) 137 The French are 
the greatest Amusers in the World. If Propositions are 
made which they resolve not to accept, they w ill not directly 
say so, but suspend. 1775 Ash, Amuser.. one that deceives. 

2 . One that provides diversion ; a diverter, enter¬ 
tainer. 

1796 W. Taylor in Month. Ret'. XX. 382 The amusers of 
our leisure, the artists of our pleasures. 1841 Mann. <V Cast. 
Japan. 192 In their capacity of amusers, they indulge in 
extravagant bufloonery. 1864 Nat. Rev. in Bagehot Lit. 
Stud. (1879) II* 136 Mere amusers are never respected. 

+ Amusette (?emi»ze‘t). Obs. [a. Fr. amusette, 
dim. f. amuse , a little amusement, a plaything, 
toy, a light gun.] A light field-cannon, invented 
by Marshal Saxe, formerly used in mountain warfare. 

1761 Ann. Reg. 172/1 A new piece of artillery was tried 
lately in Dublin, after the manner of Marshal Saxe's amu- 
settc. 1776 C. Lee in Sparks Corr. Am. Re r*.<1853) 1 . 202, 
I am furnishing myself with four-ounced rifle-amusettes, 
which will carry- an infernal distance. 1816 C. James Mil. 
Did. (ed. 4) 13 Amusette, a species of offensive weapon .. 
found of considerable use in the late war, especially among 
the French. 

Amusing (amiz 7 -ziq), vbl. sb. [f. Amuse v. + 
-ingI.] The action of the vb. Amuse; amuse¬ 
ment. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1603 Florio Montaigne l li. (1632) 165 See how much our 
mind troublelh this ridiculous ammuzing [chess). Mod. 
Clever at amusing the children. 

Amu sing, ppl. a. [f. Amuse t’. + -i.ng 2 .] 

11 . Beguiling ; cheating. Obs. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wares 11. v, Th'amuzing shadowes that 
are cast upon The stale of Princes, to beguile the sight. 

2 . Engaging the mind or attention in a pleasing 
way; interesting, arch. 

1712 ADDtsos Sped. No. 463 r 2 These several amusing 
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Thoughts having taken possession of my Mind. , 1714 Pope 
Let. Jetvas Wks. 1737 V. 224 The amusing power of Poetry. 
*794 Godwin Cal. Williams 290 The project which had for¬ 
merly proved amusing to my imagination. 

3 . Pleasantly entertaining or diverting; exciting 
the risible faculty, tickling the fancy. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 1. vi. 15 My dear Sir 1 you are 
pleased to be amusing this morning. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 147 His objections are highly curious and amusing. 
1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 25 She found ridicule of 
Biblical characters very amusing. 

Amusingly (ami/7*ziqH), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an amusing manner. 

1854 Kingsley Alexandria i. (1857) 18 Alas I the Muses 
,. are hard to tempt into a gilded cage, however amusingly 
made. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. App. 789 The narra- 
tive is so amusingly coloured. 1881 A then.?urn 15 Jan. 
104/1 In the boy’s dress .. she is amusingly ill at ease. 

Amusingness (ami/rziqnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being amusing. 

1859 Kingsley Plays Pur.] n A fisc. II. 127 Depending 
for his amusingness on his quaint antiquated language. 

Amusive (ami/ 7 'ziv), a. [f. Amuse v. + -ive ; 
by form-assoc. with abns-ive, diffusive, etc., which 
appear to be f. vbs. abuse, diffuse , but are really 
f. L. ppl. stems abus-, diffiis- ; thus abut-i, abus-um, 
abusive abusive : see -ive.] Such as to amuse. 

+ 1. Deceitful, illusive. Obs. 

1728 Thomson Spring 21$ Beholds th’ amusive arch before 
him fly. Then vanish quite away. 1760 Beattie Poems 
(1831) 165 Th’ amusive dream of blameless fancy lx>rn. 

+2. Fitted to afford relaxation from graver con¬ 
cerns ; recreative. Obs. . 

*•1750 Shenstonk IFks. 1764 1 . 112 Some for amusive tasks 
design'd. To sooth the certain ills of life. 1753 Hervey 
Theron \ Asp. I. 149 A cool refreshment and an amusive 
gloom. 

3 . Affording pleasing entertainment: a. engaging 
the attention, interesting; b. esp. (in later usage) 
fitted to tickle the fancy or excite the risible faculty. 

1760 Beattie Hope n. ii, Prattling amusive in his accent 
meek. 1774 White in Phil. Trans. LXV. 265, I have re¬ 
garded these amusive birds with great attention, a 1824 
Campbell View Jr. St. Leonards 74 The earth-circling sea 
Has spires and mansions more amusive still—Men's volant 
homes. 1842 Blackw. Mag. LI. 423 An article for the Ldin- 
burgh Review, more spicy and amusive. X865 Ready ry$ Feb. 
221/1 Abridging from a larger work so as to retain its most 
amusive features. 

4 . Tending to, aiming at amusement; whose 
object is amusement, rare. 

1781 Hayley Trium. Temper 11. 96 Curiosity's amusive 
wings. 18x0 Coleridge Friend 1. i. (1867) 5 Urania must., 
leave the sons of verse to more amustve patronesses. 

Aimrsively, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In an 
amusive manner. 

1776CHANOLER Trav . Greece 12 <T.) A south easterly wind 
..murmuring amusively among the_ pines.. 1858 BAtLEY 
Age 20 An air acquired, to speak of it amusively, By look¬ 
ing into millstones too exclusively. 

Amu’siveness. [f- as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being amusive. 

1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 544 Of the amusiveness 
.. of these volumes, we are disposed to think favourably. 
181a — in Robberds’ Mem. II. 387, I know .. no other 
which equals it in amusiveness, but ‘ Obcron.' 

A-mutter (amtf'tai), adv. phr. [A prepy of 
state + Mutter.] In a muttering state, muttering. 

1856 Mrs. Browning Aur . Leigh 28 All The dark a-mut¬ 
ter round him. 

t Alturzle, V. Obs. rare- 1 . [a.OFT.amuselle-r 
to muzzle; Jig. to dupe ; or, ? fanciful diminutive 
of amuse.] 

1795 H. Walpole in Miss Berry s Corr. I. 466 ,1 thought 

1 could amure or amuzle myself better by sitting and think¬ 
ing of you than by going out. 

Amyctic (amiktik), a. Med. [ad. L. amyetic-us , 
a, Gr. afxvKTiK-os scratching, pricking, f. apvaa-uv 
to tear, prick.] Excoriating, irritating, vellicating. 
1853 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
t A'mydon,-oun. Obs. 4-7. Also 4amedoun, 
5 amydoue. [a. Fr. amidon starch, cogn. w. Pg. 
amidao, Sp. almidon , augmentative forms of Pg. 
and It. ami do late L. amidum, amydum, for cl. 
L. amylttm starch : see Amyl.] (See quot.) 

[1306 in Rogers Agric. Prices I. xxv. 630 * Amedoun,' 

2 J lbs. of which are bought at Elham in 1306.I <-1420 Liber 
Cocorum (1864) 8 Lay hit anone With myed bred, or amy- 
done, c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790)439 With 
saunders and saffron, and another with amydoun. ci475 
Noble Bk. Cookry Holkham MS. (1882) 101 Alay it with flour 
or whit amydon. 1616 Surflet & Markh. Countr. Fartn 
572 Amydon or Amy!on..lhe best wheat meal, put into 
water several times so that all the bran, etc., may float to 
the top and be skimmed off, the heavy meat being dried in 
the sun, broken into gobbets, and so made into fine meale. 

Amyelencephalic (amahelens/farlik), a 
Phys. [f. mod.L. amyeleneephalia absence of the 
brain and spinal cord (f. Gr. d/xueX-oy without 
marrow + iyK€<pa\-os brain) + -ic.j Having the 
central nervous system wanting. 

1875 Huyden Dis. Heart 59. 

Ajnyelotrophy (amabel^tnJfi). Path. [mod. 
f. Gr. d priv. + pvf\- 6 s marrow 4 - -rpo<pta nourish¬ 
ment ; f. r pt<p-uv to nourish.] * Atrophy of the 
spinal cord.’ Syd. Soe. Lex. 1879. 
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Amyelous (amaiebs), a. Phys. [f. Gr. fyueX-oy 
without marrow + -ous.] Wanting the spinal cord. 
Amygdal. 7 Obs. [ad. L. amygdal-a, a. Gr. 
anvybaXt] an almond ; probably continued and ex¬ 
tended to sense 2, through the OFr. amygdale and 
tned.L. amygdala a tonsil.] 
f 1 . An almond. Obs. 

c 940 Sax. Leechd. 1 . 104 And xewyll hy wel mid amigdales 
cle. c 1250 Gen. 4 Fx. 3840 1 1 [Aaron's rodl was grenc and 
leaued bi-cumen, And nutes amigdeles Sor-onne numen. 

2 . pi. a. The tonsils, b. The almonds of the ears. 

1541 R. Copland Gnydons Quest. Cyrurg., The amyg- 
dales and faulses.. are set bchynde the tongue towardc 
the pnlays. 1601 Holland Pliny (1634) 1 L 59 I 1 restrain¬ 
ed the mumps or inflamation of tne Amygdales. 16x2 
Woodall Sttrg. Mate Wks. 1653, 10 Great swellings in the 
face, or in the amygdals and throat. [1843 Wilkinson tr. 
Swede nb. A it tin. Kingd. I. ii. 67 The arnygdalx are 2 glan¬ 
dular bodies of a reddish color. 1 

Amygdalaceous (amrgdalui-Jhs), a. Pol. [f. 
mod.L. amygdaldcetv , f. amygdala almond: sec 
-aceous.] Akin to the almond. (Applied to those 
plants of the Rosaceous order, which produce 
slone-fruits; made by some a distinct natural order.) 

1852 T. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. II. xvi. 52 The milky 
emulsions that the fruits of the amygdalaceous plants yield. 

Amygdalate (ami-gdalfit', a. and sb. [f. L. 
amygdala +-ATE; as if ad. L. * amygdalatum .] 

A. adj. 'Made of almonds,’ J. 

B. sb. + 1 . = Almond-milk. Obs. 

1657 Tomlinson Renous Disp. v. ix. 163 The Amygdalate 
is obdulcoratcd with sugar. 1706 Phillips, Amygdalate, an 
Artificial Milk or Physick-drink, made of blanch'd Almonds 
and other Ingredients. 1721 Bailey (and mod. Diets. 1 . 

2 . Chem. A salt of Amygdalic acid. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 201 Amygdalate of ethyl. 

Amygdalic (rcmigdarlik), a. Chem. [f. 1 ,. amyg¬ 
dala + -10.] Of or pertaining to almonds. Amyg- 
dalic acid, CjoII«0 12 , derived from amygdalin by 
boiling with an alkali. 

1857 Pereira Mat. Med. II. ii. 246. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. 
Amygdaliceous, a. for Amygdalaceous. 

1731 Bailey; see Amygdaline. 

Amygdaliferous (ami gdalifuras), a. [f. L. 
amygdala almond + -(i)feuous.] Almond-bear¬ 
ing ; having an almond-like kernel. (Mod. Diets.) 
Amygdalin (amrgdalin). Chem. Formerly 
-ine. [1. L. amygdala almond +-in chem. form.] 
+ 3ll a O ; a peculiar substance found 
crystalline in the kernels of almonds and other 
stone fruit, and amorphous in the leaves of the 
cherry-laurel, etc. It is one of the Glucosides. 

165 iN\ Higgs New Dispens. r 303 Whatsoever swims a top, 
is of the essentiall oyle ; but the rest Amygdaline. 1865 
J. Wyloe in Ci>~c. Sci. I. 351/1 The principle of almonds 
lamygdaline 1 . 1875 Wood Thcrap. (1879) 58 Amygdalin .. 
is nearly, if not quite, without effect upon the organism. 

Amygdaline (amigdalin, -oin), a. rare. [ad. 
L. amygdalin-us , a. Gr. d/xv-ySnXo'-os of almonds: 
see Amygdal and -ine.] ‘Relating to almonds; 
resembling almonds.’ J. 

1731 Bailey, Amygdaline , the same as Amygdalic ious, 

i. e. of or pertaining to almonds. [Also in mod. Diels.) 

Amygdalineous (-un/bs), a. [f. mod.L. 
amygdaTinc-ve (plants) of the almond tribe +- -ous : 
see -iNEOUs.] Belonging to the almond tribe or 
sub-order of the Rosacex . 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Amygdalitis (-ai-tis). Med. [f. med.L. amyg¬ 
dala a tonsil + -itis.] Inflammation of the tonsils. 

1876 tr. IVagnePs Gen. Pathol. 619 Thus it is in measles, 
scarlatina .. amygdalitis, erysipelas. 

Amygdaloid (ami-gdaloid), a. and sb. [f. Gr. 
a/nrySaXt; almond + -01 D. Cf. mod.Fr . amydaloidc.] 

A. adj. Almond-shaped; having almond-shaped 
nodules. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Ana/. $ Phys. I. 583/s The amygdaloid 
lobe. 1852 T. Ross Humboldt's Trav. II. xvii. 79 The 
clay which separates these amygdaloid concretions. 1858 
Beveridge Hist. fnd. I. Introd. 7 Basaltic trap.. globular, 
tabular, porphyritic, and amygdaloid. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 323 Sea Buckthorn .. embryo amygdaloid. 

B. sb. Geol. An igneous rock, usually trappean, 
containing almond-shaped nodules or geodes of 
some mineral, as agate, chalcedony, or calc spar. 

1791 Beoooes in Phil. Trans. LXXXJ. 60 The crystals 
often occurring in the cavities of the amygdaloides rocks. 
1802 Playfair / llust. Hutton. The. 67 The common basalt.. 
and the amygdaloid, are comprehended under the name of 
whin. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. 111 . 361 Converting porous 
lava into amygdaloids. 1847 Tennyson Princess 111. 342 
Chattering stony names Of shale and hornblende, rag and 
trap and tuff, Amygdaloid and trachyte. 1876 Page Advd. 
Text-bk. Geol. v. 105 Amygdaloids, having their vesicular 
cavities filled with agate, carnelian, etc.^ 

Amygdaloidal (amigdaloi-dal), a. [f. prec. 
+ -alLj Pertaining to, or of the nature or char¬ 
acter of, the rock amygdaloid. 

1813 Bakewell fntrod. Geol. 28 AmygdaloidaK . when 
composed of a compact ground with cavities which have 
been filled up with another mineral substance. 1858 GEIKIE 
lfist. Boulder xii. 24 x The same rocks may be likewise vesi¬ 
cular or amygdaloidal. „ _ , x 

Amygaule (ami gdir/ 1 ). Geol. [f. L. amygd(ala) 
almond + -ule, after nodule, etc.] (See quot.) 


1877 Le Conte Etem. Geol. (1E79) 211 Sometimes, the fill¬ 
ing has taken place very slowly by successive additions of 
different coloured material. Thus are formed the beautiful 
agate pebbles, or more properly, amygdules. 1882 Geikik 
Text-bk. Geol. ji. it. it 02 Secondary minerals (amygdules< 
such as calcite, calcedony, quartz, and zeolites. 

tAmy'ke, Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. ’L.amlc-us a friend. 
Cf. early spellings of opaque.] A friend. 

c 1495 Digby Myst. v. 70 O Worthy Spouse . . O swete 
amyke, oure Joyc, ourc ulissc ’ 

t A’lnylL Obs . [ad. L. amyl-um, a. Gr. ayvNov 
starch, fine meal; prop. neut. of adj. ayv \-oy not 
ground at the mill, f.a priv. + /mX-os mill.] Starch; 
finest flour. Cf. Amydon. 

157a B. Googe Heresbach's ffusb. (1586' 27 b, Of wheate is 
made amyl. 1579 Langham Card. Health f 1633' 14 Almonds 
. .taken in with fine amill. 1601 Holland Pltny 11.171 They 
hauc a properly to stanch bleeding, mixed with Amylfloure 
and mints. Ibid. 1. 562 Siarch-flqurc called Amylum. .called 
it is in Greek Amylum, because it neuer came into the mill. 

Amyl- (arniil). Chem. Formerly -yle. [f. L. 
am(yltim) starch + -yl(e =■ Gr. uA r\ matter, stuff, 
substance. So named, because its alcohol was first 
obtained from the Fusel oil separated in purifying 
or ‘ rectifying’ ordinary spirits distilled from potato 
or grain starch. The name was not appropriate, 
as Fusel oil occurs in unrectified spirit of wine from 
any source (as from the grape or from sugar}, and 
yields propyl, and butyl, as well as amyl alcohol; 
and it was unfortunate as seeming to connect this 
radical with the A my loses and Amylaceous sub¬ 
stances] 

The monatomic alcohol radical of the pentacarbon 
series C 5 lln, also called Pentyl or Quinlyl. 

(There arc eight isomeric modifications of Ptsivi., of which 
Amyl proper is the second = lsopentyl, CH . 2 CH\.C.H«.i 
1850 Daubeny A tom. The. vii. 2^7 We regard this [fusel oil] 
as the alcohol of the supposed radical.. as>igning to it the 
name of Amylc. 1870 Daily AVtw 16 Sept., Professor Hum¬ 
phry .. looked forward t > nit rale of am yle becoming a cure 
for.. lockjaw and kytiiophobia. 1870 Tv shall Heat .w. 
§ 745 The light of the sun also effects the decomposition of 
the nitrite of amyl valour. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1. 522 Ace¬ 
tate of amyl, commercially known as jargonelle pear essence. 

2. alt rib. ~ of amyl, amylic: as in amyl compounds, 
series , group; also amyl acetate , chloride , oxide, 
sulphide, etc.; and esp. in Amyl alcohol, also 
called Isopcntyl alcohol, and /sobulyl carbinof , 
CII.2Cll,.(C 2 ll4) oil, a burning acrid oily liquid 
of fetid odour, the chief constituent of I tisel oil, 
produced along with vinic alcohol in the manu¬ 
facture of brandy; Amyl hydride, another name 
for pentane ; Ethyl-amyl-acetate, the essence of 
jargonelle pears. 

1863 Wat is Diet. ChemAiZri' I. 203 Amyl alcohol is diffi¬ 
cult to set on fire, and burns with a white smoky flame.. 1872 
Ibid. VI. 107 The amyl-compour.ds obtained fiem fusel-oil. 

3. As formative in names of compounds contain¬ 
ing amyl : as amylacetate,amylacetic, amylaniline, 
amyl-arsine, amyl-phosphine. 

1850 Daudf.ny Atom. The. viii. 240 Amylaniline, a similar 
compound, into which amyle, as well as aniline, appears to 
enter, its composition being Ci: H . Cr IL-,. HN. *363 
Waits Diet. Chem. <1872.11. 205 Sulphide of Amyl and Hy¬ 
drogen : Amyl-mercaptan. 

Amylaceous (xmil^jas), a. [f. L. amyl-um 
starch + -aceous. Cf. mod.Fr. a my lace.] Of the 
character or nature of starch ; starchy. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 333 An amylaceous substance 
analogous to gelatine . . exists in the form of pure siarch 
or amylaceous fibre .. ill Cetaria islandica. 1881 Mivart 
Cat 166 Oleaginous and amylaceous substances, sugar, 
siarch, and gum, are the two sets of non-nstrogenous foods. 

Amylamine (cc milamni n). Chem. [f. Amyl + 
Amine.] An amine in which one of the hydrogen 
atoms of the ammonia is replaced, by amyl; the 
compound ammonia of the amyl series. 

1850 Daubeny Atom. The. viii. 239 Amylamine-C10Hu + 
HjN, where it [1 atom of hydrogen] is replaced by amyle. 
1881 A themrum 14 May 658 3 The Active and Inactive Amyg 
amines corresponding to the Active and Inactive Alcohols 
of Fermentation. 

Amylate (armil^t). Chem. [f. Amyl + -ate.] 
A salt of the radical amyl, in which amyl takes the 
place of the oxygenated group in a metallic salt ; 
as Potassium amylate C*H„.O.K, compared with 

Potassium nitrate NO a .O.K. . 

Amylate o/Amyl, = Amyl Ether (CjHnbO, in which the 
potassium of potassium amylate is also replaced by amyl. 

1869 Roscoe Etem. Chem. xxx. 332 Potassium and sodium 
can replace the typical hydrogen of this lAmyll alcohol, 
forming potassium or sodium amylate. 

Amyle lie (nemilfn). Chem. [f. Amyl + -ene.] 
The diatomic hydrocarbon, or olefine, of the penta¬ 
carbon series, C 5 H I0 , also called Pcntene or Quin¬ 
tette, formed by the removal of one atom of water 
from amyl alcohol, and bearing the same relation 
to amyl that ethylene does to ethyl. It is a colour¬ 
less very thin fluid with anaesthetic properties. 

1858 Penny Cycl. 2nd Supp. 680/2 Dr. Snow found that 
amylene was capable of producing the same effects as chloro¬ 
form. 1880 Clemenshaw Wur/P Atom. The . 292 All known 
amylene* present the character of non-saturated compounds, 
b. att rib. A mylene-alcohol or -glycol CjII 10 .2OH, 
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the glycol of the Amyl series; ‘a colourless, very 
syrupy liquid, having a bitter taste with aromatic 
after-taste.* Watts. 

Amylic (amilik), a. Chem . [f. Aim, + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to amyl ;*»Amyl attributively, 
as Amylic or Amyl alcohol, Amylic ether , etc. 

1858 Penny Cyct. and Supp. 127/1 Hydrated Oxide of Amyle 
=Amylic Alcohol = Fusel Oil.. This fermentation in which 
it is produced is called the amylic. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. 
(1872) I. 203 Amylic alcohol is a transparent colourless liquid 
having a peculiar odour (the peaty smell of whisky is due to 
its presence in small quantities). 

Amyliferous (semilrferss), a. rare. [f. L. 
amyl-um starch + -(i)ferous bearing.] Producing 
starch, starch-bearing. 

1865 Reader i\a 143. 355/2 The ptoduction of amyliferous 
plantules. 

t AmyTlier. Obs. [prob. corruption of OFr. 
mellicr, f. Norm, meilie, in various Fr. dialects 
mile, merle, mesle L. mespilus medlar. The a- 
is prob. ‘indef. article’ first prefixed in sing: a 
mcllier, amellier .] ? A medlar-tree. 

a 1400 Fist ill of S:o. Susane vii, On olvves and amyl tiers, 
and al kynde of trees The popejayes perken. 

Amylo-, comb, form of Amyl, in both senses, as: 

1 . Amylo-cellulose, a name applied to a sup¬ 
posed constituent of starch granules, which is 
coloured copper-red by iodine. 

2 . Amylo-methylic a. of amyl-methyl ; as in 
Amylo-methylie ether , also called Methyl-amyl 
ether. So Amylovinic ether , also called Ethyl-amyl 
ether ; Amylonitrous ether, etc. 

1873 WiLLiAMSON’CV/rw. xxxix. §272 Amylomcthylicetheris 
obtained by the action of methylic iodide on potassic amylate. 

Amylogen (amrlJd^en). [f. L. amyl-um , Gr. 
dfiv\-ov starch + -GEN.] That part of granulosc 
which is soluble in water; soluble starch. 

1879 in Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd Supp. 

Amyloid (semilokl), a. and sb. [f. L. amyl-um, 
Gr. dfxv\-ou starch + -OID.] A. adj. 

1 . Having the form or nature of starch, starch-like. 
1857 Henfrey Etna. Bof. § 671 Semi-gelatinous layers of 

thickening met with in., certain seeds (called amyloid'. 
1877 A theme urn r Dec. 703/1 These yellow cells contain not 
oil but amyloid substances. 

2 . (See B. 3.) 

B. sb. 1 . Any non-nitrogenous starchy food. 

187a Huxley Phvs. vi. 134 Amyloids are substances which 
also consist of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen only. 

2 . ‘A starch-like substance forming the cell-walls 
m the cotyledons of various plants.' SyJ. Soc. Lex. 

1873 Lb Conte in Stewart Const rv. Forcex ii. 177 The plastic 
matters of which vegetable structure is built are of two kinds 
—amyloids and albuminoids. 

3 . An albuminoid (formerly supposed to be a 
substance akin to starch) developed in diseased 
degeneration of various animal organs. Also used 
attrib., as amyloid bodies , substance , degeneration. 

187a Thuoichum Chem. Phys. 5 The term amyloid is per¬ 
fectly correct as applied to this particular degeneration. 1879 
Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Late observations clearly show that 
amyloid substance is not a starch, but a nitrogenous body; 
its exact composition is not known. 

Amyloidal (rcmiloidal), a. [f. prcc. i -AL 1 .] 
Of the nature of an amyloid. 

1872 I Ivxley Phys. y. 128 Whenever.. amyloidal matters, 
are being converted into the more highly oxidated waste 
products . heat is evolved. 

Amylolytic (^milotlrtik), a. 1 'hys. [mod. f. 
Gr. ajxvK-ov starch +■ Ai/tik-oj solvent, f. Au-ctv to 
dissolve.] Effecting the conversion of starch into 
dextrine and sugar. 

1876 Foster Phys. ti. i. (1879) 217 The amylolitic action of 
Saliva. r88r Athenaeum 14 May 658/2 The Amylolytic and 
Proteolytic Activity of Pancreatic Extracts. 

Amylometer. [f. L .amyl-um starch + Gr. 
fitTpou a measure: see -meter.] An instrument for 
testing the amount of starchy matter, in potatoes, etc. 

1876 S. Kens. Mus. Catal. No. 2737 Demb/s Amylomcter 
(potato-tester). 

Amylose (aNmilJus). Chem. [f. L. amyl-um 
starch +-Ose.] One of the three subdivisions of 
the Carbohydrates , or compounds containing 6 or 
12 atoms of carbon, united by oxygen and hydrogen 
in the proportion to form water, the others being 
Glucose, and Saccharose. The Amyloses are dextrin, 
starch, inulin, glycogen,cellulose, tunicin, and gum; 
all of which have the composition CjH^Oj, or a 
multiple thereof. 

1877 Watts Fownex’ Chem. II. 202 Oxygen-ethers or anhy¬ 
drides of the polyglucosic alcohols—Amyloses. 

A:mylosyntliesis. (See quot.) 

1882 T. Hick in Naturalist Mar. 124 For the formation of 
starch by what has hitherto been called the process of assimi¬ 
lation, I propose the name amylosynthesis .. From these we 
get at once amyloxynthetic and amylosynthetically. 

Amyosthenic (am;ri^spe-nik). Afo/. [f.mod.L. 
amyosthema want of muscular power (f. Gr. d priv. 
+ /ids, fxv- 6 y muscle + -aOtvtia strength) + -ic.] A 
medicine which depresses muscular action. 

>879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v., Divisible into general and special 
amyosthenics; to the former belong belladonna, opium, etc. 

Amyotrophic (amai^tiy-fik), a. Path. [f. 
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next + -K 7 , after Gr. rpo<ptK-6s feeding.] Pertaining 
to amyotrophy. 

1870 Syd. Soc. Lex., Amyotrophic paralysis is paralysis 
which is due to muscular atrophy. 

Amyotrophy (semi^trdfi). Path. [mod. f. Gr. 
a priv. + fids, fiv-6s muscle +-r potpia nourishment.] 
* Atrophy of muscle.’ Syd. Soc. Lex . 1879. 
Amyous (armios), a. Path. [f.Gr.d^v-os want¬ 
ing muscle + -OC8.] Wanting in muscle. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Amyral,-awnt, -ayl(e, obs. forms of Admiral. 

c 1450 Lonelicii Grail xlii. 61 An amyrawnt, and with hym 
bothc princes and knyhtes. 

(I Amyris (ariniris). Bof. A genus of tropical 
trees and shrubs, yielding resinous products. 

^1865 J. Wvloe in Circ. Set. I. 86/2 The natives of British 
Guiana selected the wood of an amyris. 

Amys(e, obs. form of Amice. 

Amyt, obs. form of Amict and Am it. 

Amzel, variant of Amsel. 

+ An, adj. 1 Earlier form of the numeral One ; 
retained in tbc north. The OE. dn began c 1150, 
to be reduced bef. a cons, toe; in the south, dn, d 
were, bef. 1 ^00, regularly rounded to on ( 0011, one), o 
(00) in the lull original sense of the numeral; hut 
when the sense was weakened to that of the * indef. 
article’ (see next) they continued to be written an, 
a (dn, df). In the north, the spelling an, a, was 
retained in both senses, the stress alone (as in Ger. 
ein, Fr. un) distinguishing the numeral from the 
article; and an was at length commonly written 
ane, which spelling, though proper to the numeral 
(ane =*dn, with e mute indicating long vowel), was, 
especially by Sc. writers, used for the article also. 
See Ane, A adj/, and, for the senses. One; the 
following instances illustrate the form only. 

1 . OE. and early ME.: in all dialects. 

> <*950 Lindt's/. Goxp. Mark xii. 29 Drihten God user God an 
is. c 1000 Ags. G. Matt. x. 29 An of Sam. 2131 O. E. Chron., 
Na: be laefj>a:r noht an. ^1220 Hali Meid. 23 Bi hu muchcl 
l>e an passed be obre. Ibid. 25 NimeS an after an. ^1230 
Ancr. R. (MS. C.) Pref. 23 Of anes cunnes fuhcles. 1297 K. 
Glouc. 223 Anne slroc he 3ef hym. 

2 . Late ME. and modem : northern. (Thet an — 
thet other were here written the tan—the tother.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19339 All als an b^i gaf amuer. Ibid. 
20860 pe tan was blisced and te tober. 1340 HaMPOLf. Pr. 
Consc. 4085 An sal come bat sal hald be empire. Ibid. 259 
Ane of per four. C1400 Destr. Troy »x. 4062 Archisalus was 
an ., And Protheno .. bat other, c 1430 Syr Getter. 1337 Not 
an word ageyn he yaf. <ri6ao A. Hume Brit. Tony. 7 Dis¬ 
tinguished the ane from the other. 

An (toneless an, an; em/h. am), adj/, 1 indef. 
articlel The older and fuller form of a, now retained 
only before a vowel sound, as an orator, an honour, 
an x, an * M.P.’; also by most writers before /;, and 
by some even before eu, ii ( =yu), in unaccented 
syllables, as an hyttna, an euphonic change , though 
many writers, and most speakers, now use a in 
such positions. An originated as a lighter or 
stressless pronunciation of the numeral dn ‘one’; 
see above: already by 1150, in midi. dial, it was 
reduced before a cons, to a ; but in the south, the 
fuller an, even retaining part of its earlier inflected 
cases, is found as late as 1340. An was often re¬ 
tained before w and y in 15th c., as an wood, an 
woman, an yere, such an erne, and was regular 
before h down to 1 ;th c., as an house, an happy, 
an hundred, an head (1665). Its history thus shows 
a gradual suppression of the n before consonants of 
all kinds, and in all positions. For illustrations, 
and signification, sec A adj/ 

An, vdfVar.han, obs. or dial, {.haven, inf. of Hate. 
1448 Marc. Paston in Lett. I. 69 He myth an had mony 
to an holpyn hym self wyth. 

+ An, 0.2 Obs . 1 & 3 sing. pres, of Unn-EN, to grant. 
<21250 Chvl 4- Night. 1737 Ich an wel, cwa 3 the ni3tegale. 
An, adv. ‘ only,’ obs. form of One. 

An, an* (an, on, *n), conj. [weakened from And.] 

1 . = And, B. (L. el.) 

In this sense the weak forme// appears soon after 
1100, and is not uncommon in ME., esp. northern, 
hut very rare after 1500, till it reappears in modem 
times in the representation ofdialect speech, in which 
it is printed an ’ with the apostrophe, recognizing 
the dropped letter. But and is almost always so 
pronounced in conversation, and even in reading, 
though this is conventionally considered a fault. 

1154 O.E. Chron. (Laud. MS.) an. 1135 Mone an sterres 
abuten him at midclan. c 1250 Gett. 4 Ex. 647 Of Noe si 3 cn 
an isftresunen. *1400 Apol. for LolL is Charitable pacience 
of be marlir, an vnriatwisnes of be persewar. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy vl 2328 Be sent from your seluon .. An aioyner to bis 
Jomey. 0449 Pecock Repr. it. ii. 140 An whi not thanne? 
1606 G. W[oodcocke] Hist. Justine 39 Up an down in euery 
comer. 1859 Tennyson North. Farmer 2 Doctor’s abean an* 
agoan. 

2 . = And, C . = if. (L. si.) arch, and dial. 

In this sense an, an is rare bef. 1600, when it 
appears occasionally in the dramatists, esp. before 




it, as an ’ V please you, an ’ *t were, etc. As the prec. 
sense was not at this time written an, modem writers 
have made a conventional distinction between the 
two forms, an * for ‘and,’ L. et, being dialectal or il¬ 
literate, but an' or an for ‘and/ L.si, archaic, or even 
literary. Except in an' V, an is found only once in 
the 1 st Folio of Shakspere (see below); bnt modem 
editors substitute it for the full and usual in Shak¬ 
spere and his contemporaries. Dialectally the two 
senses are alike an ’; the intensified and if an if 
common in 17 th c., remains in the s.w. dial, as tiif 

|<j 1300 Havetok 2861 And thou will my conseil iro. c 1386 
Chaucea Doctor's T. 86 Now kepc hem wel, for and [v. r. 
if] ye wil ye can. 1 1542 Booroe Dyetary viiL (1870) 246 An 
neae shall compell a man to slepc. 1588 Shaks. L.L.L. v. 
ii. 584 There, an’t shall please you. Ibid. v. ii. 232 Nay 
then two lreyes, an if you grow so nice. 1687 T. Brown 
Saints in Uproar \Vks. 1730 I. 74 An’t please your high¬ 
ness. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 11. ii. (1840) 154 If an she 
be a rebel. 1775 Shemoan Rivals tu. iv, An’ we've any 
luck. 1827 Coleridge Sib. Leaves (1862) 273 But an if this 
will not do. 1821 Combe (Dr. Syntax) Search of Wife 1, An’ 
please your Reverence, here %ve arc. 1859 Tennyson Gar. 
< 5 • Lyn. 251 But an it please thee not. 

t An, prep. Obs. [cogn. w. Goth, and OHG. ana 
(MIIG. ane, mod.G. an), OS., OFris. an, ON. d ; 
Gr. av4.] The orig. form of the prep, which, in 
prehistoric Eng., in accordance with the regular 
phonetic history of short a before nasals, was 
rounded to On, a form, unlike the parallel ond, 
bond, lomb, monn, ever after retained. In Anglo- 
Saxon, but not in Anglian, on also absorbed the 
prep. in. As to its history in combination, see 
An- pref. 1 below. After 11 th c. when on- in comb, 
was generally reduced to d • bef. cons., dn- bef. 
vowel, the same befell on prep, to some extent, esp. 
in familiar phrases, as an edge, an end, an erthe, 
an even (at eve), an high, an hand, an horseback : 
see A prep. 1 But in course of time all these were 
altered back to on, or changed to in ; an being re¬ 
tained only in those in which its prepositional 
character was no longer apparent, as to go an (now 
a) hawking, twice an hour. The following quota¬ 
tions illustrate the forms ; for the various uses, see 
A prep . 1 See also An-aunter, An-end, An-erth. 

984 O. E. Chron., An b *ra twegra apostola da;je. c 1175 
Cotton Horn. 219 Me seel sigge an oorc stowe. /bid., He 
.. cwe 3 an his herto. c 1250 Moral Ode 270 in E. E. P. (1862) 

30 An belle for-don. 1297 R. Glouc. 537 Vpc the tour an 
nei. c 1300 Beket 2093 Seiot Thomas nom a croice anhondc. 
Ibid. 1236 Lcttres.. that thus an Englisch were. <‘23*0 
Cast. Lone 1177 J>e felynge he schal leosen an ende. 1340 
Ayenb. 268 pis beij> away bane ssepc aneuen. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. xx. 143 And armyd hym an (t'. r. in] haste, c 2380 
Sir Fervmb. 863 And said til hym an haste, ibid. ^552 To 
be ryuer an haukyng fare. C2440 LoNELtcw Graal II. 221 
And an horsbak setten hym. 2557 N. T. (Genev.) John iii. 

31 He that commeth from an hye, is aboue all. 1580 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 270 They make the teeth an edge. 160a 
Shaks. Haml. r. v. 19 Each particular haire to stand an end. 
Like Quilles vpon tne fretfull Porpentine. 1611 — Wint. T. 
iv. iii. 7 Set my pugging tooth an edge. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela 64 Your hair will stand an end. 

An-, prefix, from various sources. 

1. OE. and ME. an-, =An prep, (see prec.) In 
OE. the orig. an- remained only under the stress, 
i. e. in sbs.; otherwise, it was, like the separate 
preposition, rounded to on- \ thus a ngin beginning, 
ongi nnan to begin, onbudan about. An example 
of the former remains in Anvil. In ME. on- was 
regularly levelled to d- (A- pref. 2 ); before a vow'el 
(rarely bef. cons.) dn-, as in anelen, anisine, anoveri, 
anunder, anuppe, anhigh, anblow, anlike. Most of 
these are nowobs.; a few remain with an- conformed 
to the prep, on, as on high ; levelled to a- as alike ; 
or assimilated to Fr. eti -, as (?) enamel. Only where 
the individuality of the prefix has been lost, does 
an- remain, in anon, anent, ati(n)eal (OE. on-klan, 
ME. an-ele(n ). 

2. ME. an-, reduced f.OE, and- ‘against, towards, 
in return for': see And-. 

3. ME. an-.*—OE .dn one, retained in early ME., 
and subseq. in north, dial., in words now written 
with on-, one-, or obs.; as ankenned, anfald, anhad, 
attlepy, anly (s*Only), an mod, anred, anwill . 

4. ME. an-,« Anglo-Norm. an-, OFr. en- :—L. in-, 
* ‘ in, into,* as Anoint (L. inunction ), An(n)oy ; 
anhaunse, anjoin, anvenime, where subsequently 
spelt en- ; andetted, subseq. endetted, indebted; an- 
payre, subseq. apayre, also enpayre, empayre, impair . 

5. ME. an-, for earlier a- = OE. a - (A- pref. 1 ), or 
OFr. a •:—L. ab-, ad-, ex-, ob -, which, being phonetic¬ 
ally identified with No. 1 above, was like it expanded 
to an- bef. vowels, and occas. bef. consonants: as in 
a(n)chesoun — oc-casion, a(u)/erm af-firm, a(n)ircd, 
a(n)oure ad-ore, a(n)orn ad-om, a(n)tempered 
at-tempered; a(n)s-aumple ex-ample. Such of 
these as survived were either refashioned after L., 
as adorn , or changed an- to en-, in-, as inorn ; ex¬ 
ample, ensample, shows both processes. 
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6. ME. an-, a later spelling of earlier a-,-OFr. 
a- L. an - assimilated form of ad- * to/ when 
followed by n-, afLer L. forms or supposed ana¬ 
logies, as in a{n)nouncc. This doubling of the 
n began in 14th c. Fr. and extended to Eng. in 
15th c. In 16th c. it was ignorantly extended even 
to words containing an - from other sources, from 
which it has generally been again ejected exc. in 
Anneal, Annoy. See Ad-. 

7 . an-, repr.L.<z//- = r&/. before in words derived 
from L. directly, or indirectly through later Fr., 
and in words formed on the analogy of them, as 
an nex, an-mtl, an nunciation. 

8. an-, repr. L. an- before certain consonants, 
for amam//-, ambi- 'on both sides, about.’ Through 
OFr. in an-{h)cle; directly from L. in an-cipitous , 
an-frcut lions. 

9 . an-, repr. Gr. au- for dva 'up, upwards, back, 
etc/ (see Ana-) bef. vowel, as in an-agogc, Gr. 
uvaywyr) ; also in an-chor 2 , an-choret. 

10 . an-, repr. Gr. du- privative, ‘not, without, 

wanting’ (reduced before consonants to a-: see A- 
pref 1 Skr. an-, L. in-, Eng. tin-, ‘not, 

non-.’ready formed in Greek as an- 
archyfa^^wotis ; whence common in modem 
scientific words as an-allagmatic , an-alphabetic, an- 
a nth e rous , an-iso me ro us. 

-an, suffix. I. Derivative. 1 . repr. L. -amts, -ana, 
-anurn 1 of, or belonging to as castelldn-us, eppi- 
ddn-tts, pagan-us, urbdn-tts, si Ivan-us, African-us, 
Raman-us, Sullan-iis, fustinian-us. In OFr. this 
became -ain, or (after /) -cn, as chastelain, Komain, 
payett, Italien ; and so originally adopted in M K., 
but subseq. refashioned after L. as -an, and so in 
all words formed in Eng. direct, or adopted from 
the mod. langs.(It. Sp.Pg.-< 27 / 0 , Fr. -ain, -at.). Esp. 
added to proper names; ‘ belonging to a place ’ as 
American, Chilian, Russian, Oxonian ; ‘following 
a founder/ as Arminian, Lutheran, Mohammedan, 


Linnseart , or ‘ a system/ as Episcopalian , Presby¬ 
terian, Anglican, Gallican ; and, in Zoolog)', to 
names of divisions, ‘ belonging to a class or order/ 
as mammalian, reptilian , crustacean, arachnid an, 
acalephan. Primarily these arc all adjs., but as in 
L. etc., all may be used subst., and with some this is 
the more frequent use. The zoological words supply 
singulars to the collective plurals in -a, as a crust¬ 
acean = 0 . member of the Crustacea. Already in 
L. this termination was often added to others, to 
-i-us so commonly that -ianus, -ian, is in use 
merely a euphonic variety of -an ; cf. Corinth-i-an, 
Rom-art, Christ-i-an, Mohammed-art. 

2 . in Chern. for -arte, arbitrary ending proposed 
by Davy for names of chlorides containing one aLom 
of chlorine, as in azotan obs. In somewords -an 
is a meaningless formative as allox-art. 

+ 11 . Inflexional. 1 . In OE., ending of oblique 
cases, and nom. pi. of weak declension. Both became 
in ME. -cn, now rarely preserved in pi., as ox-en 
OE. ox-art. Hence (dat. or loc. sing.) in advb. or 
prep, forms like ut-ari, abut-an, befor-an , ME. uteri, 
abuten, and ute, abute. Now obs. 

2 . In OE., ending of pres. inf. of vbs., levelled in 
ME. to -cn, -c, and now lost, as OE. writ-art, send - 
an ; ME. writ-e{n, sertd-e{n ; mod. write, send. 
Ana (^n 5 , a na), stiff, and sb. [a. L. -ana in 
nent. pi. of adjs. in -anus (see -an suffix 1), as in 
{Dicta) Virgiliana Sayings of Virgil, used in Fr. in 
16-17th c. as sb. sing, tin Virgiliarta, and extended 
to collections of the notable sayings or * table-talk’ 
of modem authors as tin Huciiana (Littrc); whence 
also the simple termination was taken substantively 
tin ana ; both usages were known to Eng. in 
beginning of 18th c., and subseq. extended or trans¬ 
ferred to anecdotes, scraps of information, or gossip 
about persons or places of note.] 

A. suffix. Appended to proper names with sense 
of: a. Notable sayings of a person, literary trifles, 
society verses, items of gossip etc. of a place, as 
Walpoliarta , Tnnbrigiana ; b. Anecdotes of, notes 
about, or publications bearing upon, as Shakspcri- 
ana, Biirnsiatta. 

[1666 {title) Scatigeriana, sive Exccrpta ex ore Joscphi 
Scaligeri [ed. 1667 Scaligeranal] 1741 [title) Caribbean a .. 
chiefly wrote by several Hands in the West Indies. 1796 
Pecgk Anonymiana. 1814 [title) Frostiana; or the History 
of the River Thames in a frozen State. 1863 H. Bohn 
LovmdeP Bibliogr. vtn. Pref. 4 The volumes written respect¬ 
ing him, commonly called Shakespcariana. 

B. sb. 1. coll. sing, (with pi.) A collection of the 
memorable sayings or table-talk of any one. 

Chambers Cycl., Ana's, or books in ana, arc collec¬ 
tions olthe memorable sayings of persons of learning and wit, 
1796 Pecce Anonym. (1809) 140 Those observations of the 
Dutchess's that follow those of her husband are not of the 
nature of Anas, because they are her own. 1834 Southey 


Doctor ccxxxl(x862) 623 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, which .. 
for Us intrinsic worth, is the Ana of all Anas. 

2 . coll. pi. Clever sayings or anecdotes of any 
one; notes and scraps of information relating to a 
person or place ; literary gossip. 

la 1755 ?G. West to Gray (T.) They were pleased to pub¬ 
lish some Tunbrigiana this season, but such anal 1842 
Tennyson Will M'atcrpr. xxv, Ere days, that deal in ana, 
swarm'd His literary leeches. 1881 Sat. Rev. No. 132a 214 
To sweep ana and gossip out of.. biographies. 

II Ana (arna), adv. Often written dd or d. [med.E. 
a. Gr. dud (see next), in its advb. sense.] Used in 
recipes in the sense of throughout, of each,ofevery one 
alike, in specifying a quantity applicable to every 
ingredient; hence sometimes in older literature for 
‘an equal quantity or number.’ 

a 1500 MS. l.inc. Med. 293 (Hailiw.) Tak }arow and way- 
bredc ana. 1579 Langham Gant. Health <1633!226 Make a 
tent of Euphorbium, mastick and French sope ana like much. 
1651 Cleveland Mixt Assembly 2 An Assembly brew'd Of 
Clerks and Elders ana. <*1667 Cowley My self Wks. 171a 
11. 786 In the same Weight Prudence and Innocence take, 
Ana of each docs the just Mixture make. <*1700 Dryofn 
(J.) He'll bring an apothecary with a chargeable long bill of 
anas. 1879 Syd^Soc. Lex., Ana, of each. 

Ana- pref, repr.' Gr. dud ‘ up, in place or time, 
back, again, anew,’ in derivatives from Gr., through 
late or med.L. and Fr., and in mod. words from 
Gr. direct. 

Ana. Abbreviated for Anastomosing. 

1871 A then.rum 27 May 660 The lx>ddon district is called 
the County of Gunbower, which means, it is said, an ana 
branch. 

Ana, var. of Anna, an Indian money of account. 

Anabaptism (senabsrptiz’m). [ad. L. anabap - 
tisrn-us (Aug.), a. Gr. dvapamiopbs, f. dud- over 
again + panriopds baptism. Cf. Fr. anabaptisme.) 

1 . A second baptism, re-baptism. (The orig. sense 
in L. from 4th c. onwards.) Also trarisf 

1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1661) 48 Concerning the Anabap¬ 
tism of elder people. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Ana- 
baptism .. denotes the repetition of baptism, practised on 
those who had been baptized by heretics. 1826 H. Coleridge 
Six Months in W.tnd. 165 They have to undergo a forcible 
anabaptism in salt water. 

2 . The doctrine of the Anabaptists ; also applied, 
by opponents, to that of modern ‘ Baptists.’ 

1577 tr. BullingePs Decades 1 1592) Pref., A booke of sermons 
—without Poperie, Anabaptisme .. or any other hcresie. 
1641 Milton Ch. Govt. vi. <1851) 126 That schisme .. would 
be Brownismeand Anabaptisme indeed. 1856 Fkoude Hist. 
Eng. 11. 16 [Widiffe's] theory of property., had led him to the 
near confines of Anabaptism. 1879 Baring-Gould Germ. II. 
125 Methodism, Anabaptism, and other forms of Dissent 
have made no way in Germany. 

Anabaptist (oenabarptist). [ad. mod.L. ana- 
bapti-sta : see prec. and -1ST. Cf. Fr. anabaptiste.] 

1 . lit. One who baptizes over again, whether fre¬ 
quently as a point of ritual, or once as a due per¬ 
formance of what has been ineffectually performed 
previously. Hence: 

2 . Ch. Hist. Name of a sect which arose in Ger¬ 
many in 1521. 

153a More Confut. TindaleVIV*. 1557,656/2 Those abomin¬ 
able heresies ., y« Anabaptistes haue added. 1645 Pagitt 
lleresiogr. Ep. Ded., Tne ijluminated Anabaptists, who 
blasphemously affirm the Baptism of Children to be the mark 
of the Beast. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 225 The Anabaptists of 
Munster.. had filled Germany with confusion by their system 
of levelling and their wild opinions concerning property. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 364 An anarchical Germany., 
seething with fanatical anabaptists. 

3 . Applied (more or less opprobriously) to the 
Protestant religious body called Baptists ; for¬ 
merly also, somewhat loosely, to other rejecters of 
Anglican doctrine as to the sacraments and * holy 
orders.’ arch, or Obs. 

1586 H. Barrowe in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 11. 30 Q. Do you 
hold it lawful to baptise children? A. Yea; I am no ana. 
baptist I thanke God. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. v. (1851'! 115 
But is not the type of Priest takeo away by Christs comimng ? 
No, saith this famous Protestant Bishop of Winchester; it is 
not, and he that saith it is, is an Anabaptist. 1644 (Hite) 
The Confession of Faith of those Churches which are com- 
monly (though falsely) called Anabaptists. tzi68o Butler 
Rem. (1759) II. 385 An Anabaptist is a Water-Saint, that, 
like a Crocodile, sees clearly in the Water, but dully, on Land. 
1809 Kendall Trav. I. xit. 132 The baptists, more properly 
called anabaptists. 1883 Dr. J. Angus (in let.) Baptists never 
called themselves azrabaptists; as they did not admit that 
immersion even was baptism, unless accompanied with an 
intelligent concurrence, practically, an avowal of faith, on 
the part of the recipient. 

3. attrib. 

1708 Swift Sacram. Test. Wits. 1755 II. 1.131 A presbyte- 
rian or anabaptist preacher. 1808 Syd. Smith IVks. 1850 I. 
10 6/1 Missions of Anabaptist dissenters. 1858 Froude lfist. 
Eng. IV. xxiii. 488 To check Anabaptist and Puritan excesses. 

Anabaptistic (semabxpti-stik), a. arch , [f. 
prec. + ic.J Of Anabaptists;« Anabaptist 3. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 140 The Church was afterward at 
more peace from the Anabaptistick Airy. 1774 T. Warton 
Eng. Poetry II. 415 The barbarous reformations of the ana- 
baptistick zealots. 

A-nabapti stical, a. [f. as prec. +-ical.] 
Connected with or attributed to Anabaptists; ac¬ 
cording to the opinions or practice of Anabaptists. 

1549 Latimer 7 Serin, bef. Edw. VI (1869) 48 Pcrnitious 


and annabaptistical opinions. 1589 Br. Cooper Ad/non. 36 
An Anabaptislicall cqualitie and communitie. 1643 Prynne 
Soy. Power Pari. m. 68 Intoxicated with an Anabaptisticall 
spirit, condemning all kind of warre. 1665 Surv. Aff. 
Netherl. 24 Anabaptistical outrages ? such as that in Munster. 
1861 Motley Dutch Rep. 1 . 72 As little sympathy with ana* 
baptistical as with Roman depravity. 

A:nabapti*sticaUy, adv. [f. prec. + -ly2 .] 
In accordance with the practice or doctrines of 
Anabaptists. 

a I 555 Bradford Whs. 329 To the .. scriptures 1 .. do ap. 
peal, and not anabaptistically to the Spirit without the 
scriptures. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxen. II. 412 lie being ana* 
bantistically inclin'd, was forced to leave. 

Anaba'ptistry. ? Obs. [f. Anabaptist + -ky.] 

1 . The doctrine or system of Anabaptists. 

1 5 S 3“37 Foxe A. 4 M. <1596* 1888/1 Called before the Mar. 
graue, and charged with Anabaptistry. 1651 Baxter Inf. 
Bapt. 143 Anahaptistry.. set out neer the same time and 
place with Luther's Reformation. 1709 Chandler Effort 
agst. Bigotry 14 'Tis not the espousing the Interest of Dio- 
cesan Episcopacy.. Independency or Anabaptistry, that will 
make a good Man of a bad. 

+ 2. Repelition of baptism, or trarisf. of any cere¬ 
mony. Obs. 

1659 Heylin Animadv. in Fuller Appeal 11840' 461 King 
Henry .. would not he twice married to the same woman ; 
that being a kind of bigamy, or Anabaptistry in marriage. 

Anabaptize (a-mabaptoi’z), v. [ad. med.L. 
anabaptizd-re, ad. Gr. dvapair 7 i£-(iv to baptize 
jcpcatcdly or over again, f. dva- over again + pair- 
ilquu to baptize.] To baptize over again, re¬ 
baptize, re-christcn ; hence, to re-naine. 

1637 Focklington Sunday no Sabb. 6 And nnabaptizing of it 
after the mind of some Jew. .call it the Sabbath. 1663 Be ilek 
Hudibr. 1. iii. 40 As Achilles dipt in Pond, Was Anabapti/d 
free from wound. 1799 Southey in C. Southey Life 11 . 31 
The Dom Daniel romance is rechristened, anabaptized Tha- 
hiba the Destroyer. 1848 H. Coleridge Rorth. Worth. 
1 . 82 Marvell.. now anabaptized Dr. Turner as Mr. Smirke. 

Anabaptizing (xmabuptai zijjb vbl. sl>. [f. 
prcc.+-lNuL] Abaptizingoveragain; re-baptizing. 

1660 Fell Hammond § 1 The anabaptizing of infants. 

Anabaptizing (xuiabaptai ziq), ///. a. [f. as 
prec. + -1NG -.] T hat baptizes over again. 

1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof St. v. xi. 399 Heare the Ana- 
baptizing sing the same note. 

I Anabas (x nabas). [mod.L. (Cuvier), a. Gr. 
duapds, pple. of duafiaiu-uu to walk up.] A genus 
of acanthoptervgian fishes, which sometimes leave 
the water, and even ascend trees. 

1845 in Penny Cycl. 1st Supp. 106/1. 1859 Carpenter Anim. 
Phys. vi. (1872' 273 The Anabas or climbing-perch of Tran- 
quebar which climbs bushes and trees in search of its prey. 

Ii Anabasis (ana-basis). [a.Gr. dvd Pa01s ascent, 
going up, f. dva-fiaiv-uv to go or walk up ; cf. iSuais 
going, walk.] 

1 . A going up, a march up, a military advance; 
the special title of the advance of Cyrus the Younger 
into Asia, as narrated by Xenophon; also transferred 
to other expeditions. 

1706 Phillips, Anabasis, an ascending or getting up, an 
Ascent or Rise. 1840 I)f. Quincey Style Wks. XI. 245 The 
most.. productive year throughout his oriental anabasis, was 
the year ^33 before Christ. i864.S/fc/. 31 Dec. 1401 General 
Sherman s great anabasis, which the 7 Yw.J hasat last ceased 
to call a retreat. 


+ 2 . The course of a disease from the commence¬ 
ment to the climax. Obs. 

1706 Phillips, Anabasis. . in the Art of Physick, the growth 
or encrease of a disease. 1853 Mayne Exp. Lex., 4 An old 
term.' 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Used by Galen.’ 

|| Ana'bathrum. Obs. Adapted by Cockeram 
as anabather. [L., a. Gr. dvdfia$p-ou an elevated 
seat, f. dva up + pdOpov a base, step, bench, f. pa- 
go .] A raised seat or platform ; a pulpit. 

1623 Cockeram, Anabather, a pulpit. 1759 Martin AW. 
Hist. 1 . 261 'The Anabathrum, whereon the Communion 
Table is placed. 

Anabatic (amabrc-tik), a. Med. [ad. Gr. dua- 
pariK-ds pertaining to avapcnrjs ‘one who ascends’: 
see Anabasis.] Of or belonging to anabasis; 
augmenting, increasing (as a fever). 

1811 IIoohek Med. Diet., Anabatiea. 1853 Mayne Exp. 
Lex., Anabaiicus .. augmenting, increasing, anabatic; ap¬ 
plied formerly to a continued fever, the symptoms of which 
gradually increase in severity. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anabiotic (te-nabaiip-tik), a. Med. [f. Gr. dva 
again +PiWTtK-os pertaining to life; cf. auaPid-uv lo 
come to life again.] Acting as a stimulant or tonic. 

[Not in Mayne i86o.J 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Anabro'sis. Mai. Obs. [Gr. dvappwois eating 
up, f. dva-Ppor- stem of dvaPippwOK-uv to eat up.] 
Corrosion or ulceration of the soft parts of the body. 

17** in Bailey. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Auabrosis ..the 
issuing of blood at a hole worn in a vein by corrosion. 1853 
M ayne Exp. Lex., A tiabrosis, used by Galen for a corrosion 
or exesion of the soft parts. 

+ Anabro tic, a. Med. Obs. [ad. Gr. dyappamre- 
6 s corrosive: see prec.and -ic.] ‘A term formerly 
applied to corrosive agents/ Syd. Soc. Lex. 1879. 

|| Anaca’mpserote. Obs. [Fr., ad. L. ana- 
camps eros, -otern, a. Gr. duanap^tpeos, -lpoor a, f. dva- 
KajiiT-T-(tir to bend back+lpcw love.] A herb 
feigned to restore departed love. • 
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[1611 Cotgr., Anacampscrote, a certain herb whose touch 
reneweth decayed love.] 1708 MoTTEUx/irt&'/tf/fv.xxxi,Let's 
taste some of these Anacampse rotes that hang over our heads. 

I Anacampsis (senakarmpsis). [Gr. dvd*a/i^y 
bending back, n. of action f. dvatcdpur-T-ttv: see 
next.] Reflection ; reaction. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex ., Anacamptic, pertaining to anacampsis. 

Anacamptic (amakarmptik), a. [mod. f. (Jr. 
dvaicafnr-T-uv to bend back (f. dvd back + Kapcn-T-nv 
to bend) + -ic; cf. Gr. KapmTiK- 6 s liable to bend.] 
Causing or suffering reflection ; chiefly in reference 
to sound. 

1706 Phillips [see Anacamptical]. 1751 Champers Cycl., 
Anacamptic signifies as much as reflecting; and is fre¬ 
quently used in reference to echoes. 1847 Craig, Ana- 
camptic sound , an echo; anacamptic hill, a hill that pro¬ 
duces an echo. 

t Anaca mptical, a. Obs. [f. as prec + -ical.] 

1706 Phillips, Anacamptical or Anaeamptick , Reflecting, 
Turning or Bowing back or again, a Word often used with 
respect to Echoes, which are Sounds produced Anacamp. 
tic ally or by Reflection. 

Anaca'inptically, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly 2 .] By 
way of anacampsis or reflection. 

1706 Phillips [see prcc.]. 1717 Chambers Cycl. (1741) s.v. 
Anacamptic , Echoes .. arc said to be sounds produced ana- 
camptically, or by reflexion. 1796 Hutton [see next]. 

+ Anacamptics (senakarmptiks), sb.pl. Obs. 
[Anacamptic a. used in pi., after acoustics, politics, 
etc.: sec -ics.] 

1. The branch of Optics now called Catoptrics. 

1696 Phillips, Anacamptics , a branch of Opticks call’d 

Catopticks. 1755 Johnson, Anacampticks, the doctrine of 
reflected light, or catoplricks. 

2. The branch of Acoustics, that relates to re¬ 
flection of sound. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet., Anacamptics , or the science 
of the reflections of sounds, frequently used in reference to 
echoes, which are said to be sounds produced anacamptically, 
or by reflection. 

Anacard (arnakaid). [a. Fr. anaearde, ad. 
mod.L. anacardus and anacardium , f. Gr. dvd ac¬ 
cording to 4- Kopbia heart, in reference to shape of 
the fruit. Now commonly used in L. form.] 

I. The Cashew-nut; the fruit of Anacardium 
occidentale, a West Indian tree ; applied by Lindley 
to any plant of NX). Anacardiacar. 

1541 K. Copland Guy don’s Quest. Cy*tirg. , Some .. makeih 
scarresas lyme and sope and anacardus. 1657 Tomlinson 
Return's Disp. 78 Anatardian Honey is expressed out of small 
and young Anacards. 1711 tr. Pom ft's Hist. Drugs I. 133 
Anacardium is a kind of large Fruit like a Chesnut. 1753 
Ch vmulrs Cycl. Supp. s.v., The pith or medullary part of 
the Anacardium is extremely pungent and acrimonious. 1833 
Penny Cycl. 1. 4S4/2 The Cashew, or Acajou nut, anacardium. 
1847 Lindley Veg. Kingd. 465 Anacardiacex , Anacards, or 
Terebinths. 

Anaca’rdate. Chcm. See Anacardic. 
Anacardiaceous (a?nakaudi|*ij>s>, a. Bot. 
[f. mod.L. anacardi-um (see above) 4 - -aceous.] Be- 
longing to the family Anacardiacex , to which the 
Cashew-nut belongs, as well as the trees that pro¬ 
duce mangos, pistachios, mastic, and fustic. 

1853 in Maynf. K.xp. Lex. 

*tAnaca*rdian,a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -an.] = next. 

1657 [See Anacard]. 

Anacardic (renaka-idik), a. [f. as prec. 4--IC.] 
Of the Anacardium or Cashew-nut; as in Anacardic 
acid, C\,H w 0 7 , extracted, together with cardol, by 
the action of ether on the pericarps of the cashew- 
nut. Its salts are anacardates. 

1863 Watts Diet.Chcm. 1. 209 From the solution of ana- 
cardate of ammonium .. the anacardic acid is liberated by 
the addition of sulphuric acid. 

t Anaca’rdine, a. Obs. rare [f. as prec. 4- 
-ineL] =prec. 

1585 H. Lloyd Treas. Health Xviij, Take of Hierologo- 
dion .. of honye Anacardine .. mengle them together, and 
mele pilles. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Confection, The ana¬ 
cardine confection .. is composed chiefly of anacardiums. 

Anacathartic (a?na,kaj>autik), a.and sb. Med. 
[f. Gr. dva upward + Cathartic.] 

A. adj. Causing anacatharsis , i.e. vomiting or 
expectoration. 

1696 Phillips, Anacathartic, purging by the upper parts; 
as provoking to vomit, sweat or salivation. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. r.v., Blancard .. extends anacathartic medicines 
to all those which work upwards. 1853 in Mayne Exp . Lex. 

B. sb. An anacathartic medicine or drug. (Now 
commonly written Anocathartic.) 

II Anacephalaeosis (a: na ( sefal/i<?u*sis). rare. 
[Gr. avaK€<fa\aioj(Tts, n. of action f. dvaK€<fxi\aiv-uv 
to recapitulate, f. dvd back + K«pa\rj head. Cf. Fr. 
anacephaleose.] * Recapitulation, or summary of 
the principal heads of a discourse/ J. 

1650 Bulwer A ttihropomel. Pref., A through-description 
.. being indeed an Anacepheliosis of the whole hook. 16 66 

J. Smith Old Age 248 (T.) As hath been said and is resumed 
in the following Anacephalaeosis. 1711 in Bmley. 

Anacephalize (jenase-faloiz), v. Wbs . [f. Gr. 
di'dup,back + *€<£0X17 head + -j7.E.] To recapitulate. 

1654 Gayton Fest. Notes iv. xv. 253 Mr. Licentiat ..suc¬ 
cinctly, and concisely Anacephalyi’d, Analyz'd and Epilo- 
mix'd the long story. 1701 Beverley Praise 0/ Grace 4 In 


this Text, he Anacephalizes, and sums up all the great Acts 
of God. [ Mot in Johnson.] 

|| Anacharis (anarkaris). [mod.L. f. Gr. dvd up 
grace.] A North American water-weed 
(A. Alsinastrum, also called Elodea Canadensis) 
the only species of its genus, remarkable for its 
unexplained appearance in Britain in 1S42, and the 
rapidity with which it filled canals, ditches, and 
ponds, all over the country. 

1848 Phytol. 11 !. 30 A specimen of the Leicestershire Udora 
or Anacharis. Ibid. 793 The force of the current detached 
small sprigs of the Anacharis. 1852 W. Marshall New 
IVater tf'ecd 6 Last year the Anacharis was noticed by my¬ 
self and others in the river at Ely. 1855 Kingsley Glaucus 
(1878) 205 A nacharis alsinastrum, that magical weed which, 
lately introduced from Canada among timber, has multiplied 
self-sown. 

Anachoret(e, anachorite, var. Anchoret. 

( Anachorcl, literally representing Gr. dva\<oprjT- 17s, 
is sometimes spec, applied to the primitive Anchorets 
of Egypt and the East.) 

t Anachoretal, a. Obs~° [f. L. anachorcl-a, 
ad. Gr. amxa;pr;T->;s a recluse (see Anchoret) + 
•al.] Pertaining to an anchoret; * Anchoretic. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. [see next]. 

Anachore’tical, a. rare . [f.Gr. avaxojprjnK-os 
of the nature of an Anchoret + -alL] After the 
manner of an anchoret. (See Anciioretical.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Anachoretical, Anachoretal, be¬ 
longing to solitariness or Hermites. 1845 G. Petrie Eccles. 
Archit. Ire/, up He betook himself to an anachoretical life. 

Anachorism (an ar k ori z ’ m ). nonce - wd. [formed, 
to match anachronism, on Gr. avd back + x&ptov 
country, place : see -ISM.] Something out of place 
in, or foreign to, the country. 

1862 Ixjwell Bigl. Papers Ser. n. 55 Opinions [that are] 1 
anachronisms and anachorisms, foreign both to the age and 
the country. 

t Ana*chorist. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. avax&pe-ctv 
to retire-f-1 st.] An anchoret. (See Anchorist.) 

a 1604 Hanmer Chron. I ret. 90 An Abbot of Irish birth that 
became a recluse or an anachorist. 

Anachronic (cenakrp-nik), a. [f. (Jr. dvd up, 
against 4- \P^ Vm 05 time4- -ic: cf.chronic.] Erroneous 
in date ; out of right chronological position or 
order; characterized by anachronism. 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 502 The unconnected, 
the anachronic, the dissonant circumstances. 1819 Cole- j 
ridge Led. Shahs. [.276 The anachronic mixture., of the 
Roman republican .. wuh his James-and-Charles-the-First 
zeal for legitimacy of.desccnt.. is amusing. 1879 G. Mere¬ 
dith Egoist !. Prel. 8 Better.. have held stubbornly to all 
ancestral ways, than have bred that anachronic spectre. 

Anachronical (ocnakqrnikal), a. rare. [f. 
prec. 4 - -al 1 .] = prcc. 

1859 in Worcester. 1880 Sped. 25 Dec. 1655, I had a 
great, though anachronical, love of verse. 

Anachronically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 ] Er¬ 
roneously as to date ; out of correct chronological 
position or order ; by anachronism. 

1813 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. LXX. 133 Ana chronically 
given after the alteration of the calendar. 1866 SongsHal. 
Ctintbld. 439 note. Friends of the author introduced here ana- 
chronically. 

t Anachro'nicism. Obs [f. Anachronic 
4--ism ; cf. scepticism.]— next. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Anachronism (anarkroniz’m). [a. Fr. ana- 
chronisme , ad. L. anaehronism-us , a. Gr. dvaypo- 
vicrpi- 6 s, n. of action f. dvaxpovi^-uv to refer to a 
wrong time, f. dvd up, backwards 4 - xpv l '-°* time.] 

1 . An error in computing time, or fixing dates; 
the erroneous reference of an event, circumstance, 
or custom to a wrong date. Said etymologically 
(like proehronisni) of a date which is too early, but 
also used of too late a date, which has been distin¬ 
guished as parachronism. 

a 1646 J. G[regorv] De sEris et Ep. (1650) 174 An error 
committed herein [in a Synchronism] is called Anachronism. 
1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1.111. viii. 85 This error sprang from 
Anachronisme, and confusion of Histories. 1704 Hearne 
Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 7 Virgil, making Dido and /fcneas Co- 
temporaries, whereas they lived at Three Hundred Years 
distance .. committed an Anachronism. 1798 Ferriar Eng. 

IIistor. 240 An anachronism of thirty or forty years.. is easily 
overlooked. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred { 1856) I. Pref., Some 
anachronisms with regard to the time of the session of courts 
have been allowed. 1876 E. Mellor Priesth. iv. 172 The so- 
called literal interpretation involves an anachronism, inas- 
much as it antedates the death of our I-ord upon the cross. 

2 . Anything done or existing out of date; hence, 
anything which was proper to a former age, but is, 
or, if it existed, would be, out of harmony with the 
present; also called a practical anachronism. 

1816 Coleridge Lay Serm.yzy If this one-eyed experience 
does not seduce its worshipper into practical anachronisms. 
1859 Jephson Brittany ix. 145 A pilgrimage now seems an 
anachronism. 1864 Round Table 18 June 4/3 She gives them 
phrases and words which .. had their beginning Tong since 
that period, and are in fact linguistic anachronisms. 1871 
Daily News 15 Apr. 2 [The Benchers] would be living ana¬ 
chronisms in this age of progress, were it not that they are 
extremely fond of good eating. 

Ana chronisma'tical, a. [f. prec.; cf. schis- 
m at ical.] Anachronistic. 


1847 Barham Ing. Leg. (1877) 182 The author has intro- 
duced many.. anachromsmatica! interpolations. 

Anachronist (anarkTonist). rare- 1 , [f. Ana- 
chuon-ism 4 - -1st.] One who commits or supports 
an anachronism ; one out of harmony with his own 
time. 

1842 Dk Qdincey Pagan Oracles Wks. VIII. 194 Modern 
appraisers of the oracular establishments are too commonly 
in all moral senses anachronists. 

Anachronistic (an^kroni stik),^. [f.asprcc. 4 - 
-1. stic.] Of the nature of, or involving, anachronism. 

> 775 . T; War TON Eng. Poetry (iZ+o) 1 !. xxiii. 303 The ana- 
chronistic improprieties, which this poem contains. 1876 G. 
Meredith Bcauch. Career II. xi. 109 He glanced contemp¬ 
tuously at his uncle Everard's anachronistic notions of what 
was fair in war. 1881 Daily News 4 May 5/3 The position 
of the Church of England is anachronistic ana cannot last. 

Anachronitism (Blount Glossogr.), erron. f. 
Anachronism. 

Anachronize (anarkrondiz\ v. rare “b [ad. 
Gr. draxpovi^uv to confound time: see Anachron¬ 
ism.] To put into a wrong chronological position; 
to transfer to a different time. 

1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873^ 198 One of his 
contemporaries who endeavoured to anachronize himself. 

Anachronons (anre kronas), <z* Gr. dvd up 
+ xp^-os time 4- -ous.] Involvinj»~®g^hronism ; 
out of proper chronological position, wt of date. 

1854 Jllustr. Loud. Nnvs 30 Sept. 317 His impressions ., 
were after all a mass of anachronons entanglement and his¬ 
torical confusion. 1880 C. H ereoro Roman/. <$■ Class. Styles 
75 Beguiled by the affected archaism of Spenser into the 
use of stanzas as anachronous as his language. 

Anachronously (anx kronasli), adv. rare. [f. 
prec. 4 - -LY 2 .] In a way which involves an ana¬ 
chronism ; without regard to correct chronology. 

1818 W. 1 aylor Germ. Poetry 1 .179 It is more convenient, 
therefore, somewhat anachronously to marshal in groups 
those writers who acted on one another. 

+ Attack. Obs. (See quot.) 

1615 G. Markham Eng. Hous-wife 177 With this small 
meal Oat-meal is made .. six severall kinds of very good 
and wholsome bread, every one finer than another, as your 
Anacks, Janacks, and such like. 171s Bradley Earn. Diet. 
s.v. Oatmeal, They make good and wholsome Bread thereof 
in several Counties.. as Anacks, Sanacks \sic\. 1750 W. 
Elms Countr. Housrwi/c 20 5 [as in Markham]. 

Attaclastic (icnaklcrstik), a . and sb. [f. Gr. 
(\vdK\aoT-oi refracted (f.dva-K\d-uv to refract, bend 
l ack, f. K\b-ctv to break) + -it\] A. adj. 

1 . Opt. Pertaining to refraction ; produced by re¬ 
fraction through a medium of different density. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet., Attaclastic Curves , a name 
given by M. de Mairan to cerlain apparent curses formed at 
the bottom of a vessel full of water.. or the vault of the 
heavens, seen hy refraction through the atmosphere. 1879 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Anaclastic , applied to that point where a 
luminous ray is refracted. 

2 . Springing back with a crackling sound ; as in 
Anaclastic Glasses (see quot.). 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Anaclastic glasses are a low 
kind of phials with flat bellies, resembling inverted funnels, 
whose bottoms are very thin .. and .. a little convex. But 
upon applying the mouth to the orifice, and gently.. sucking 
out the air, the bottom gives way with a horrible crack, ana 
of convex becomes concave. On the contrary' upon .. breath¬ 
ing gently into the orifice, the bottom with no less noise 
l>ounds back to its former place. 1815 Eneyct. Brit. 11 .166 
Anaclastic Glasses, a kind of sonorous phials or glasses, 
chiefly made in Germany. 

B. sb. [Cf. acoustics.] The part of optics which 
treats of refraction ; dioptrics. 

1696 Phillips, Anaclatics, a part also of Opticks which by 
the Lines of the Stars, and other visual Objects, refracted in 
a medium of a different thickness, measures their figures, 
magnitudes, distances, etc. [So spelt and defined in Bailey, 
Johnson, Ash.] 1789 Howard Eneyct., Anaclastics. 
Anaclete (arnaklft). rare. [ad. Gr. avd/t\r)T-os 
recalled, f. dva-uaKe-eiv to call back, f. stem /r(a)Xc- 
call; cf. paraclete.] (See quot.) 

1817 Coleridge Own Times { 1850^ III. 356 The Heathen 
Priests and Philosophers hailed him [Julian the Apostate] 
the divine Anaclete (the Recalled*, the re-ascending Apollo. 

II Auaccenosis (tc-nais/n^-sis). Khet. [med.L., 
a. Gr. avaKoivcocris, n. of action f. dvanotvo-uv to 
communicate, f. dvd back + Kotvo-etv to make com¬ 
mon, f. Kotv-os common.] *A figure in rhetoric, 
by which the speaker applies to his hearers or 
opponents for their opinion upon the point in 
debate/ T. 

1589 Puttenham Eng.Poesie (Arb.) 235 Anacocnosis [printed 
Anachinosis ]or the Impartener. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 

152 Anacocnosis .. is elegantly used with such as are (1) Dead: 
(2) with the. Judge: (3) with the Hearers: (4) with the Oppo¬ 
nent : (5) with such as are absent: (6) with sensitive or inani¬ 
mate things. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Anacernosis .. 
when we consult the adversary, or appeal to the judges. 

|i Anacolnthia (te nak^lw 7 *j)ia). [L., a. Gr. dva- 
Ko\ov 0 ia want of sequence.] A want of gram¬ 
matical sequence; the passing from one construc¬ 
tion to another before the former is completed. 

1856 G. Woods Mailing's Lat. Gr. 434 This want of strict 
grammatical coherence is called Anacoluthia. 

Anacoluthic (ac nak^P/z-Jtik), a. rare. [f. Ana- 
coluth-ON 4 - -ic.] Of or pertaining to anacolutha; 
lacking grammatical sequence. 

1859 Worcester cites Lane. 1873 tr, Buttman's Gram . 







ANACOLUTHICALLY. 
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ANAESTHETIZE. 


N. T . 379 The great number of anacoluthic thoughts, sen- 
fences, periods, in all the writers of the N. T. Ibid. 382 lit 
similar anacoluthic style we read, John xv. 5. 

Anacolu*t hie ally, [f.prcc. + -al + -ly 2 .] 

Jn anacoluthic manner. 

1873 tr. Butt man's Gram. A". T. 381 Participles used ana* 
coluthically in the Greek writers. 

Ji Anacoluthon (a?nak<?B/ 7 -J>/fo). Cram. PI. -a, 
-ons). [a. L., a. Gr. dvatedKovO-ov wanting sequence, 
f. dv priv.+dtfdAoi/0-os following, f. & copul.-h/rtAfutf- 
or a road, or march.] An instance of anacoluthin, 
a phrase or series of words in which it appears. 

]Not in Johnson 1755, Craig 1847.! 1706 Phillips, Ana- 
colython, a Rhetorical Figure, when a Word that is to 
answer another is not express’d. 1753 Ch a masks Cycl. 
Supp., Anacoluthon among antient grammarians denotes 
an incoherence, or a construction which does not hang 
together, i860 Jowett Ess. \ Rev. (cd. 2) 397 The verbal 
oppositions and anacolutha of St. Paul. 1876 Sweet Angto- 
Sax. Reader \. t The style is of ihe rudest character.. abrupt, 
disconnected, obscure and full of anacoluthons. 

Anaconda (xnak^nda). Also -o. [Occurs in 
Ray, in a List of Indian Serpents from the I^cydcn 
Museum, as *anacandaia of the Ceylonese, i.e. he 
that crushes the limbs of buffaloes and yoke beasts/ 
but not now a native name in Ceylon, and not 
satisfactorily explained either in Cingalese or Tamil. 
(Cf. however Tamil anaik'k'owja 'having killed an 
elephant/ Col. Yule.)] A name (a.) originally 
applied (by English writers) to a * very large and 
terrible snake* of Ceylon (? Python rcticidatus, or 
P. mohtnts Gray); but (b.) made by Daud in 
(?through erroneous identification, or mistake as to 
the source of a specimen) tbe specific name of a 
large South American Boa {Boa murina Linn., B. 
aquatica Neuwicd., B. at taco title Daud., Euncclcs 
murinus Wagler, Gray), called in Brazil sucuriit, 
or stuuriuba , to which it is now attached in the 
British Museum Catalogue, and London Zoological 
Gardens, (c.) loosely applied to any large snake 
which crushes its prey. 

a. I1693 Ray Synop.Method.^? Serpens Indicus Bubalinus 

Anacandaia Zeyloncnsibus, id cst Bttbalorum a lior unique 
jumentorttm membra conic reus. ] 1768 Scots Mag. Append. 

673 Description of the Anaconda, a monstrous species of Ser¬ 
pent |a fictitious ‘ Letter’ founded on Rayf The Ceylonese 
seemed to know the creature well; they call it Anaconda. 
1797 Encycl. Brit., Anacondo , a name given in the Lie of 
Ceylon to a very large and terrible snake which often de¬ 
vours the unfortunate traveller alive. 1808 Lady's Monthly 
Mus. V. 121 An account of the Anocondo, a monstrous ser¬ 
pent in the East Indies, and of the manner of its seizing and 
managing its prey. 1810 Encycl. Lond. IV. 61 s. v. Ceylon, 
The vast boa the Anacandaia of the Ceylonese is common 
here. 1849 Pridham Ceylon II. 750 Pimbeva or anaconda 
is of the genus Python, and is known in English as the Rock 
Snake \l\ molurus]. 1859 Ten SENT Ceylon (cd. 2) j. 196 The 
great python | P. reticulatus Gray] the 1 boa 4 as it is com¬ 
monly designated by Europeans, the * anaconda’ of Eastern 
story, which is supposed to crush the bones of an elephant, 
and to swallow the tiger, is found ..in the cinnamon gar¬ 
dens. 1859 D. King in Jrnl. R. G. S. XXX. 181 The skins 
of anacondas offered at Bangkok come from the northern 
provinces. 

b. *836 Penny Cycl. V. 27 This .. according to Cuvier, is 
the Boa aquatica of Prince Maximilian and the Anaconda 
according to the same authority. Mr. Bennett observes.. 
that the name of Anaconda, like that of Boa Constrictor , 
has been popularly applied to all the larger and more power¬ 
ful snakes. He adds that the word appears to be of Cey¬ 
lonese origin, and applies it to the Python Tigris. 1849 J. 
Gray Brit. Mus. Cat. Snakes 102 The Anacondo, Eunectcs 
murinus .. Brazil ..Tropical America. 

C. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 111. vi. 113 The lurid glare of 
the anaconda’s eye. 1849 W. I rving Bonneville 304 Having 
.. complelelygorged himself, he would wrap himself up, and 
lie with the torpor of an anaconda. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 
23 Nov., The circle of the general's admirers was growing 
every moment more anaconda-like. 1879 Daily News 13 
June 2/2 A marvellous dress, which, aided by the supple 
form of the fair owner, conveyed the idea of an anaconda. 

Anacreontic (anx kr/qrntik), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. anaercontic-us, f. Gr. ’Avatepcatv prop, name; cf. 
mod.Fr. anacrcontiqucl) 

A. adj. Of, or after the manner of, the Greek poet 
Anacreon, a. Having the structure or metre of 
Anacreon’s lyrics. 

1706 Phillips, Anacreontick Verse, consists of seven syl¬ 
lables, without being tied to any certain Law of Quantity. 
1749 Power of Numb . in Poet. Comp. 65 Anacreontic Verse 
..is usually divided into Stanzas, each Stanza containing 
four Lines which Rime alternately to each other; and every 
Line consists of three Troches and a long syllable, e.g. Cease, 
Trelawney, cease to teixe me, Mirth and Music arc but vain; 
Wine and Laughter now displease me, And thy Rules in¬ 
crease my Pain, 
b. Convivial and amatory. 

1801 Miss Edgeworth Belinda (1832^ I. vii. 121 He laughed 
and sang with Anacreontic spirit. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
III. in. v. §29. 250 His amatory and anacreontic lines. 

B. sb. A poem in imitation of, or after the manner 
of Anacreon’s; an erotic poem. 

a 1656 Cowley (title) Anacrcontiques; or some copies cf 
verses translated paraphrastically out of Anacreon. 1878 T. 
Sinclair Mount 74 Moore and Burns’s anacreontics are the 
first true step in the Ij-rical. 

Ana:creo‘n tically, adv. [f. prec .+-al + -ly 2 .] 
After the manner of Anacreon; in a convivial fashion. 

*830 De Quincey Kant Wk*. III. 108 The decanters of 


wine were placed, not on a dislant sideboard .. but anacreon- 
tically on the table, and at the elbow of every guesL 

Anacrotic (xnakr^tik), a. [f. Gr. dud up + "por¬ 
ts striking, clapping + -lc ; cf. dvattpoTt-uv.') Per¬ 
taining to, or exhibiting, anacrotism; dicrotic in 
the rise of the pulse, (More fully called anadicrotic ,) 
1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v. Anacrotism , An anacrotic eleva¬ 
tion may be obtained by com predion of the artery beyond 
the point at which a sphygmograph is applied. 

Anacrotism (anx*kitftiz’np. Phys. [f. as prec. 
4- -ism.] A secondary oscillation or notch occurring 
in the upward portion of the curve obtained in a 
sphygmographicor pulse-recording tracing; dierot¬ 
ism occurring in the rise of the blood-wave. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

11 Anacrusis (xnakri?*sis). Pros. [L. translit. 
of Gr. dvanpovnis, f. dvaiepov-uv, f. dvd up + tepov-uv 
to strike.] 1 A syllable at the liegimiing of a verse 
before the just rhythm’ (Kennedy). 

1833 Ed in. Rev. LVI. 372 The Iambus .. in technical lan¬ 
guage is said to consist of anacrusis and arsis. 1844 B» ck 
N: Felton Mlink's Metres 8 A thesis with which a rhythm 
begins is called anacrusis, or "an upward beat.’ 

Anadem (arnadem). poet. [ad. L. an ad cm-a, 
a. Gr. avabrjua a band to tie up the hair, a head¬ 
band, f. ctva-hi-uv to bind up.] A wreath for the 
head, usually of flowers; a chaplet, a garland. 

1604 Drayton Owlc n68 Drest this Tree with Anadems 
of flowers. 1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. iii. 11772' 135 
Sweet anadems to gird thy brow, c 1800 K. W hue Poems 
(1837)52 No more our nobles love to grace Their brows with 
anadems by genius won. i8xx Shi.llky A dona is xi, Another 
dipt her profuse locks, and threw The wreath upon him, 
like an anadem. 

t A nadesm. Obs. [ad. Gr. dvablaprj : see prec.] 

1658 Phillips, Anadesntc , a Band or Tie: among Surgeons 
a Swathe or Bandage to hind up Wounds. 1742 in Bailey. 
1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Anadesuia , a bandage for wounds. 
Anadicrcrtic, a fuller form of Anacrotic. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

I 1 Anadiplosis (xma,dipl<?'i-sis). Phet. [L., 
a. Gr. «ra5i7rAo;/Tiy, n. of action f. dvabnrKd-taOai to 
be doubled back, f. did back-f bnr\ 6 -ttv to double, 
f. 5 ittAo'-o? double.] Reduplication ; the beginning 
of a sentence, line, or clause with the concluding, or 
any prominent, word of the one preceding. 

1589 Putteniiam Eng. Doesn't Arb. >210 As thus: Com forte 
it is for man to hauc a wife. Wife cha-U, and wise.. The 
Greeks call this figure Anadiplosis , I call him the Redouble. 
1681 IIoubks Rhet. iv. iv. 14S A Redoubling called Anady- 
plo>is as, ‘The Lord also will be a refuge to the poor, a 
refuge, 1 say in due time." a 1791 Wisely in Whs. 1872 
XML 524 In an anadiplosis the word repeated is pronounced 
the second time louder and stronger than the first. 

Anadrom (xnadr/m). Zool. rare. [a. mod.Fr. 
anadrome , ad. Gr. avabpop-os : see next.] An ana- 
dromous fish. 
a 1859 Ogilvie cites Morin. 

Anadromous (anx dramas), a. [f. Gr. nvdbpop- 
05 running up (a river) (f. nva up + bpvpos running) 
+ -ous.] 

1 . Zool. Of fishes: Ascending rivers to spawn. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Anadromous. denoting such 

[fishes] as have their times of going from the fresh water to the 
salt, and afterwards reluming. 1843 Black: o. Mag. 1 . 1 II. 630 
The salmon is undoubtedly the finest., of our fresh-water 
fishes, or rather of those anadromous kinds w hich .. seek 
alternately the briny sea and the ‘rivers of water.’ 1880 
Times 31 Dec. 6/1 The artificial propagation of Anadromous 
Fish other than the Salmon. 

2 . Bol. (See quot.) 

x88x J. Baker in Nature XX) 11. 480 Milde’s classification 
of ferns into a catadromous and anadromous series, according 
as to whether their lowest secondary branches originate on 
the posterior or anterior side of the pinnae. 

II Anaemia (an;-mid). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
auaipia want, of blood, f. Gr. dy priv. + atpa blood.] 
Lack of blood ; a condition of unhealthy paleness 
and feebleness, resulting either from diminution of 
the amount of blood in the body, or from a dimin¬ 
ished proportion of red corpuscles in the blood. 

1836 Tonn Cycl. Auat. <y Phys. 1 . 416/2 The state of anae¬ 
mia, or a deficiency in the quantity of circulating blood. 
1854 B Ann am Halieut. 215 In a state of acute suffering from 
exhaustion and anaemia. 1876 Holland Seven Oaks ii. 32 
Anemia is the normal condition of the pauper. 
Anaemial (anrmial), a. Path. rare. [f. prec. + 
-alE] =next. 

1853 Mavne Exp. Lex., Aner miens .. anemia], anemic. 

Anaemic (ane-mik), a. [f. as prec.+ -ic.] Cha¬ 
racterized by anxmia. 

1 . Bloodless; ill-supplied with blood, or having 
hlood of poor quality. 

1829-47 Toon Cycl. Anal, Phys . 111 . 7200/2 The brain 
of the ill-nourished strumous child is generally an anemic 
brain. 1879 II. Spencer Data of Efh. vi. § 37. 94 Anaemic, 
flat-chested school girls, bending over many lessons and for- 
bidden boisterous play. 

2 . Of, or pertaining to, anaemia. 

1858 The me HUM Urine 3 Chlorosis and other amende con¬ 
ditions. x86x Graham Pract.Med. 725 There is an anaemic 
murmur in the ascending aorta. 

Anaemotrophy (xn/m/rtrdfi). Path. [f. Gr.dE 
priv. + alpa blood + -rpo^/a nourishment.] Deficient 
nourishment of the blood. 
i860 in Fowler Med. Vac. 


Anaeretic (xn/'irctik). Med. [f. Gr. dvaiptrtKot 
taking away, destructive: see -ie.] An agent which 
tends to destroy tissue. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., Animal any re tics, the gastric juice 
and vaccine lymph. 

Anaerophyte (an^ar^foit). Bol. [f. av priv. 
+ ar7p, dtpo-s air + q>vr6v plant ; cf. aerofhytc.] A 
plant which does not need a direct supply of air. 

1876 tr. Wagners Gen. Pathol. 101 The so-called nnaero* 
phytes, which do not need the direct influences of the air. 

1 Anaesthesia (anesjvsia, tun A-,. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. dvaiaO-qaia want of feeling, f. dv priv. 4 af- 
aOrjot-s sensation, f. stem ala$t-, to feel, perceive. 
Cf. mod.Fr. attesthPsie. In this and the following 
derivatives of aloOt-, the w is by some pronounced 
(7, /, 1) according to place of accent ] Loss of feel¬ 
ing or sensation, insensibility. 

1721 Bailey, Auxsthesia, n Defect of Sensation, as in 
Paralytic and blasted Persons. 1848 Sir J. Y. Simpson in 
l'harm. ’)rnl. VII. 517 The slate of anaesthesia lasted for 
two or three minutes. 1877 Eriuisi.n Surg. 1 .15 To induce 
anxsthesia by the inhalation of vapours. 

b-A r - 

1865 Mrs. Whitney C,ayw<>rthys xliii, In that mysterious 
an:cNthe<ia, he had left sense and certainty behind him. 

An®sthesiant (a-msKsiant), a. and sb. [f. 
prec. + -ant, alter stimul-ant etc.] 

A. adj. Producing anasthesia. B. sb. An agent 
of this nature; an anasthetie. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anaesthesimeter ;anes|vsi m/t9J,an/"-). [I.ns 
prec. + Gr. pirpov measure: see- mkter.] An instru¬ 
ment for determining the amount of an anaesthetic 
administered. 
i860 in Fowler Med. Uec. 

t Anaesthesis ,.unus} rsis). Obs. rare. [f.As.*:s- 
thksia, after ( 'ir.atoOtjois, irsthesis.] — Anesthesia. 

1848 Sir J. Si mi-son in Pharm. Jrnl. VII. 516 The brief 
period which elapses before ihe state of complete ana ■'-thesis 
i-. induced. 

Anaesthetic .amsjre tik, -Jy lik), a. and sb. [f. 
(ir.dyntVrlr/T-ov without feeling, insensible f .dv priv. 
+ afV 70 qr-o 5 sensible; f. ata$<- perceive) + -ic. Cf. 
mod.Fr. aneslhcliqiie , and .Esthetic.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Insensible, deprived of sensibility. 

1848 StR J. Simpson in Jint. .Med. Sc. IX. 220 The an- 
;e-,thelic stale must be made adequately deep. 1853 Mavni 
Exp. Lc. t., Anesthetic us. Applied specially of late to the 
state of persons rendered insensible by inhalation of ether < r 
chloroform: anesthetic. *879 Timbs in Cassell's Tec/in. 
Ed in. IV. 106 a The iKjssibihty 01 setting patients into an 
nn.eslbelie state. 

2 . fty. Unfeeling, unemotional, rare. 

x86o A. Windsor Ethna vii. 338 In hi> judgment of cha¬ 
racter this cold amt-sthelic temperament displays itself per¬ 
haps more prominently. 

B. Producing, or connected with the production 
of, insensibility. 

1847 Sir J. .Simison in Jrnl. Med. Si. N 1 II. 415 At ihe 
first winter meeting of the Edinburgh Medico-Chirurgical 
Society noth November) I directed the attention of llie 
members to a new respirable anaesthetic agent . . Chloroform, 
Chloroformyle, or Perch bride of Formyle. 1848 — in Jrnl. 
Mcd.S . l.'v. 220The results of ana.-st 1 u.Tic midwifery. 1859 
Bain Emet. 4 Will i. § 21. 34 Exercise or action is itself an- 
a-st belie. 1870 Sir J. SimtsoN A uxsthesia VVks. 1871 M.a.t 
*1 be first case of an anaauhetic operation under sulphuric 
ether occurred at Boston [U.S.A.] on the 30th September 
1C46. The first case of an anaisihctic operation under chloro¬ 
form occurred at Edinburgh on the 15th of November 1847. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absot .J An anaesthetic 

.agent ; an agent which produces insensibility. 

1848 Sir J. Simpson in Pharm. frnl.WX. 518 None of the 
five anaesthetics which I have mentioned .. are .. comparable 
with chloroform. 1876 Bartiiolow Mat. Med. (1879' 360 The 
term anesthetic, proposed by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
means an agent capable of producing anxsthesia, or insensi¬ 
bility to pain. 1878 Lecky Eng. in 18 th ( . 1 . iv. 551 Vivisec¬ 
tion .. before the introduction of anesthetics, was often 
inexpressibly horrible. 

Anaesthe'tically, adv . [f. prec. + -al + -ly 2 .] 
As, or in the way of, an anesthetic; so as to pro¬ 
duce anxsthesia. 

1847 Sir J. Simpson in Mau. (1873) viii. 262 As one who 
knows .. wit at operations were to the patients before mther 
or chloroform was employed amcsthctically. 

Anaesthetist (xncs)>/"tist). [f. An.ksthet-ize : 
see -i.st.] One who administers anxsthctic agents. 

1882 Daily Tel. 23 Mar. 5 Anesthetist to the Dental Ftos- 
pital of London. 

Anaesthetization (ane sKtdiz^Pjdn). [f. next: 
see -ATION.] The process of rendering insensible ; 
subjection to the action of anxsthctics. 

t86o in Fowler Med. Voc. 1875 Wood Therap. (1879) 
287 The condition of the pupil cannot be considered a safe 
guide in anesthetization. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 
180 That certain painful operations be undertaken.. only 
after preceding local anesthetization. 

Anaesthetize (anc-sji/taiz, anr-), v. [f. Gr. 

dvai<T 0 T]T-os (see Anesthetic) + -izk.] To render 
insensible. 

1848 Sir J. Simpson in Jrnl. Med. Sc. IX. 216 The patient-4 
were thus only partially .. anaesthetized. 1871 Iajwkll 
Study Wind. 25 Gratuitous hearers are anaesthetized to 
suffering by a sense of virtue. 1872 Thomas Dis. Women 
X41 The doctor anesthetizes his patient. 
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Anaesthetized (ane-sjtftoizd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ kd.] Rendered insensible. 

1848 Sir J. Simpson Jml. Med. Sc. IX. 219 Dangerous 
symptoms ..in an anesthetized patient. 1876 Gross Dis. 
Urin. Organs isi The thoroughly amesthctiied patient. 

II Anagennesis (xnajdgenrsis). [Gr. dvayiv- 
vijais regeneration, f. &va-y€wd-av to regenerate.] 
A reproduction or regeneration of structure. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anaglyph (arnaglif). [ad. Gr. dvay\v<f>r} work- 
in low relief, f. avd up + y\wp-av to hollow out, 
carve. Cf. Fr. anaglyplte , perh. earlier.] An em¬ 
bossed or chased ornament, worked in low relief. 

1651 N. Biggs New Dis pens. 7 98 The A naglypho or ex¬ 
terior Cortex and figure of things, 1753 Chambers Cyct. 
Supp. y Anagtypha, in antient writers, denote vessels, or 
other things, adorned with sculpture in basso relievo. 1843 
Prescott Mexico 1. iv. 11864' 3° The mysterious anaglyphs 
sculptured on the temples of the Egyptians. 

Anaglyphic (wnaglrfik), a., sb. [f. prcc. + -ic.] 

A. atij. Of or pertaining to anaglyphs; anaglyptic. 
1656 [See Anaglvi'TicI. 1836 Edin. Rev. LXIV. 92 Hiero¬ 
glyphics .. tropical and anaglyphic. 1854 Fairholt Diet. 
Art 24 Anaglyphic is that process of machine ruling on an 
etching ground which gives to the subject the appearance 
of being raised. 

B. sb.pl. Anaglyphies = Anaglyptics. 

a 1864 in Branch. 

Anaglyphical, a. rare- 0 - prec. 

1859 Worcester. 

Anaglyptic (renagli-ptik), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
anaglyptii-us, a. Gr.dm7A.u7m/cos: see Anaglyph.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to anaglyphs, or to the 
art of carving in low relief, embossing, etc. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Anttglyphick or Anaglyptick, per¬ 
taining to the Art of Carving, Embossing, or Engraving. 
1662 Evf.lyn Sculpt ura (17551 32 Plastica .. and the ana- 
glyptic art. 1847 in Craig, etc. 

B. sb. pi. Anaglyptics : the art of carving in 
low relief, chasing, embossing, etc. 

166a Evelyn Scutptura (1755' 16 They rather concern the 
statuary art—though we might yet safely admit some of the 
Greek anaglyptics. 1818 in Tonn. 

Anaglyptograph (xnagli-ptdgrof). [see An a- 
olyptogkaphy and -GRAPH.] A machine for pro¬ 
ducing representations in relief, of coins, medals, etc. 
1876 Cat at, Sei. Appar. S. Kens. 275. 

Anaglyptographic (xna,gli pOigrarfik), a. 
[f. An.\gi.yptogk.\ph-y + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, 
or according to anaglyptography. (In mod. Diets.) 
Anaglyptography (tuna igliptjv grab). [f. Gr. 
Jud y\v 77 to ?embossed + -7 pcufiia writing.] (Seequot.) 

a 1871 Art Journal, quoted in Ringwalt fiucycl. Print. 3 \ 
Anaglyptography, the art of so engraving as to give the 
subject an embossed appearance, as if raised from the surface 
of the paper; used in representing coins, bas-reliefs, etc. 

II Anagnorisis (icnagn/rrisis). [L., a. Gr. dua- 
yvooptais, f. dva-yviopi^-au to recognise, discover.] 
Recognition ; the denouement in a drama. 

r/1800 Blair is cited in Webster. 1833 Blackw. Mag. 
XXXIV'. 464 He, aged man, ignorant of the anagnorisis, is 
overcome by the catastrophe. 1846 De Quincey Antigone 
Wks. XIII. 220 Some dreadful discovery or anagnorisis (i.C. 
recognition uf identity' takes place. 

Anagnost rc'nagngst). Wbs. [ad.L .anagnost- 
es, a. Gr. di/ayvd/oT-qj a reader, f. dvayiyvwoK-tiv 
to read.] A reader, a prelector; one employed to 
read aloud ; the reader of the lessons in church. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1x634' 11 . 231 (note) Lay the fault.. 
vpon Flinies Anagnosts or Readers, who either read wrong, 
or pronounced not their words distinctly. 1702 tr. Le Cterc’s 
Prim. Pat hers 201 They., would both be Anagnostes, or 
read the Holy Scriptures in the Church. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais iv. Ded., Carefully and distinctly read to him by 
the most learned and faithful Anagnost in this Kingdom. 

+ Anagnostian. Obs~° [(.L.anagndsf-cs (see 
prec.) + -IAN.] = prcc. 

1626 Minshku Duct., Anagnostian, a curate that serueth 
onely to reade, or a clarke or scollcr that readeth to a writer. 

+ Anagno stic. Obs.—° [ad. Gr. dvayvaxTTiK-os 
fitted for reading.] =» prec. 

1623 Cocke ram, Anagnosticke, a curate seruing onely to 
reade. 

i! Anagoge (senag^ d^f). [L. anagoge , a. Gr. 
uvayooyr} elevation, religious or ecstatic elevation, 
mystical sense ; f. dv-ay-€tv to lead up, lift up, 
elevate. See also Anagogy.] 

+ 1 . Spiritual elevation or enlightenment, csp., to 
understand mysteries. Obs. 

1706 Phillips, Anagoge, a raising of the mind to search 
out the hidden Meaning of any Passage; especially the 
Mystical Sense of the Holy Scriptures. 1721 So in Bailey. 
1751 in Chambers : see Anagogy. Not in J. 

2 . Mystical or spiritual interpretation ; an Old 
Testament typification of something in the New. 

1849 Fitzgerald tr. Whitaker's Disp. 407 We should form 
a like judgment of the type or anagoge. 

t Anagoge*tical, a. Obs. ran- 1 , [f. prec., by 
fortfi-assoc. with apology , apologetieal.] A badly- 
formed equivalent for Anagogical. 

1731 in Bailev. 1794 Sullivan ViesuNat. II, There is a 
grammatical and an anagogetical or moral sense. 

AnagOgic (penag^dgik), a. and sb. pad. med.L. 
anagogie-us, a. Gr. dvayooyuc-bs mystical ; see prec, 
and -ic. Cf. Fr. anagogique.] 
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A. adj. Of or pertaining to anagoge; mystical, 
spiritualized. 

1388 Wyclif Isa. Prol., Anagogik [vndurstondyng of hooli 
scripture] techith what we owen to hope of euerlastyng meedc 
in heuene. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11. lit. 118 The papists 
make their anagogic sense of Scripture correspondent to 
the Judaic Cabala. 1849 Fitzgeralo tr. Whitaker's Disp. 
403 The mystic or spiritual.. he says is either tropological, 
or anagogic, or allegorical. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol.] 

+ 1 . 'One skild in explaining the Scriptures/ 
Cockeram 1623. Obs. 

2 . pi. Anagogics; anagogic studies, or practice; 
'mysterious considerations.’ T. 

1675 L. Addison State 0/ Jews 248 (T.) That the Mtsna 
Torah was composed uut of the cabalisticks and anagogicks 
of the Jews. 

Anagogical (ocnag^-d.^ikal), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Of words and their sense: M ystical, spiritual, having 
a secondary spiritual sense, allegorical. 

1528 Tindale Obed. Chr. Man Wks. 1. 303 They divide the 
scripture into four senses, the literal, tropological, allegori¬ 
cal, and anagogical.. The allegory is appropriate to faith ; 
and the anagogical to hope, and things above, a 165a J. 
Smith Set Disc. vi. 192 To discern the true mystical and 
anagogical sense of them. 1753 Chambers Cyct. Su/p. s. v., 
The rest of the Sabbath, in the anagogical sense, signifies 
the repose of everlasting blessedness. 1857 Maurice Mor. 

Metaph. Philos. 111. v. §71. 218 The anagogical, whereby 
we learn how to adhere to God. 

* eatachr. of persons. 

1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1859) 11. 251 These anagogical 
children of reverie. 1851 S. Judd Margaret it. i. (1871'165 
Vou are very ‘anagogical* as my Master says; strange and 
mysterious, i mean. 

Anagogically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In an 
anagogical manner; with a hidden spiritual sense. 

^W' 8 ? Foxf. A. <$• M. 1. 870/2 Anagogically some part 
thereof [Prophecy] may ako be referred .. unto the Pope. 
1875 Blackie s Pop. Encycl. 1. 151/1 To explain anagogically, 
means to apply the literal sense of the text to heavenly things. 

Anagogy (ne’nagoud^i). [f- Gr. uuayeg/rj Ana¬ 
goge, as if ad. Gr. *dpaycoy'ia, n. of quality f. dua- 
7 cuyos soul-raising, sublime; but not used in this 
sense in Gr. A better Eng. form than anagoge; 
of. Fr. anagogic.] 

fl. Spiritual elevation or enlightenment, esp. to 
understand mysteries. Obs. 

i-jz-j 51 Chambers Cycl., Anagogy , Anagoge, a rapture or 
elevation of the soul to things celestial, and eternal. 

2 . Mystical interpretation, hidden 'spiritual’ sense 
of words. 

1519 IIorman Bulgaria 98 Let no man call hym selfe a 
diuyne: that knoweth nat .. allygoris, and tropologies, and 
anagogies, for scripture is full of them. 1659 Hammond On 
Ps. Pref. r 18. 8 Some kind of accommodation, or Anagogy, 
or Figure, 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Anagogy .. denotes 
the application of the types and allegories of the Old Testa¬ 
ment to subjects of the New. 1847 Craig, Anagogy, a mys¬ 
tical meaning applied to the language of Scripture. 

Anagram (tenagram). Also 6-7 anagrame, 
-gramm^e. [a. Fr. attogramme, or ad. mod.L. ana- 
gramma (16th c.), f. Gr. dva-ypatp-uv, to write up, 
write back or anew. * Avaypayya was not in Greek, 
though the grammarians had dvaypayyari^-av to 
transpose the letters of a word, and duct7/>a////aTt<7//(js 
transposition of letters.] 

1 . A transposition of the letters of a word, name, 
or phrase, whereby a new word or phrase is formed. 

1589 Puttenham Png. Poesie( Arb.) 115 Of the Anagrame, 
or poesie transposed. 1609 B.Jonson Sitenl Wont. iv. til. 

I (1616'572 Who will.. make anagrammes of oor names. 163a 
1 Howell Lett. (1650) 1.261 This Gnstavus (whose anagram 
is A ugusttis^ was a great Captain. 1705 Hickeringill Priest- 
Cr. 11. iii. 36 The true Anagram of Jesuita , is Sevitia, 
Cruelty. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. II. vu ii. 14 Monsieur 
Arouet Junior (le Jcune , or l. j.\ who, by an ingenious ana¬ 
gram .. writes himself Voltaire ever since. 

12 . loosely or fig. A transposition, a mutation. Obs. 
1634 Heywood Maidenh. svell Lost xi. 119 What meane 
these strange Anagrams? a 1659 Cleveland Comm. Place 
11677] *67 Heaven descends into the Bowels of the Earth, 
and, to make up the Anagramm, the Graves open and the 
Dust ariseth. 1678 Butler iludibr. in. i. 772 His body, 
that stupendous frame, Of all the world the anagram. 

+ Anagram, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb. after 
Fr. anagram mer, f. anagram me .] 

1 . Iratts. To Anagrammatize. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. 114/1 To Anagram my 
Art into a Vermine [j.c. art into rat]. 1682 Bunyan Holy 
War To Reader, Witness my name, if anagram’d to thee, 
The letters make * Nu hony in a B.‘ 1751 Warburton Pope's 
Wks., Dune tad in. 21 (Jod.) Some of these anagrammed his 
name Benlowes into Benevolus. 

2 . intr. To make anagrams. 

164b Shirley ToC tessQrmond, 1 never learned that trick of 
court, to .. anagram upon her name. 

t A’nagramize, v. Obs. rare~K [f. Ana¬ 
gram sb. + -ize.] - Anagrammatize. 

1636 W. Sampson Virtue host Pun. vivit 47 William Farring¬ 
ton Which Anagramizde by conversion even, (Farwell I am 
gon) from Earth to Heaven. 

Anagrammatic (aNnajgraitue’tik). [f. mod.L. 
anagrammat stem of anagramma (see Anagram) 
+ -jc. Cf. Fr. anagramma!iquel] Of or pertain¬ 
ing to an anagram ; anagrammatical. 

1814 Month. Mag. XXXVII. 47 Alcuinus is the anagram 
of Calvinus; and this is the earliest modern instance of the 


adoption of an anagrammatic device. 1881 Routledge 
Science ix, 207 Huy^hens published his discovery n the ana¬ 
grammatic form which was the fashion of the time. 

A:nagramma’tical, a. [f. as prec. + -jcal.] 

1. Of or pertaining to an anagram; performed 
or produced by transposition of letters. 

1605 Camden Retn.(i6s7) i75This was by transposition ana- 
grammatical, framed out of the name of the Earl of Worcester: 
Edward us Somerset, Moderatus sed Verns. a 1745 Swift 
Barb. Dcnotn. Ircl., Some have contrived anagrammatical 
appellations, from half their own and their [ladyes*?] names 
joined together. 1825 Southey in (>. Rev. XXXIIL 5 We 
cannot leave the author's name in that obscurity which the 
anagrammatical title seems intended to throw over it.. 
Merlin is only the representative of Dr. Milner. 

12 .fig. Performed by the displacement and re¬ 
arrangement of things. Obs. rare. 

1678 Cudworth In tell. Syst. 744 The Generations, and 
Corruptions or Deaths of Animals, according to this Hypo¬ 
thesis, arc nothing but an Anagrammatical Transposition of 
Things in the Universe. 

Anagramma-tically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In the manner of an anagram ; with a different 
arrangement of (he same letters. 

1605 Camden Rem. (1657) 351 Which also contained his 
name anagrammatically. 1660 Charac. Italy 10 Whatso¬ 
ever he parrot (or if you will have it anagrammatically) 
prater-like twattles. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Anagram, 
The question put by Pilate to Jesus Christ: Quid cst veri- 
tas ? which anagrammatically makes, Est vir qui adest. 
1847 Blaclno. Mag. LXI, 754 We tried them anagrammati¬ 
cally, but in vain : there was nought to be made of Omoo; 
shake it as wc would, the O's came uppermost. 

Anagrammatism (aenagrarmatiz’m). [a. Fr. 
anagrammat is me, ad. (perh. through mod.L.) Gr. 
bvaypayyanoy-ds: see Anagrammatize and -ism.] 
The formation of anagrams; the transposition of 
letters so as to form a new word or words. 

1605 Camden Rent. (1657) 169 Names consisting of alpha- 
betary revolution, which they will have to be anagramma- 
tism. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 11. iii. 26 By the artifice of 
anagmmmatisme, Syna is made Nysa. 1862 II. Wheatley 
Anagr. 74 The practice of anagrammatism was by no means 
uncommon among the Greeks. 

Anagrammatist (anagne-matist). [f. Ana¬ 
grammatize : see -lst. Cf. mod.Fr. anagramma - 
lisle, perh. earlier than Eng.] A maker of ana¬ 
grams. Also applied to, A book of anagrams. 

1613 Gamage Epigrams xviii. (T.) Mr. W. Aubrey, an in¬ 
genious anagrammatist. 1634 F. Lenton {title) The Inns of 
Court Anagrammatist, or, The Masquers Masqued in Ana¬ 
grams. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 60 ? 4 When the Ana¬ 
grammatist takes a Name to work upon, he considers it at 
first as a Mine not broken up. 1834-43 Southey Doctor 
clxxix. (1862) 467 Louis XII 1 appointed the Provencal 
Thomas Billcn to be his Royal Anagrammatist. 

Anagrammatize (senagrarmataiz), v. [ad. 
(?mod.L. anagrammatiza-re ad.) Gr. dvaypappari^- 
uv to transpose the letters of a word, f. dud back 
+ ypafxpLa(r-) letter + -ffetu (see -ize) ; cf. Fr. ana - 
grammaltsc-r .] To transpose so as to form an 
anagram ; to change into another word or phrase 
by a different arrangement of letters. 

1591 Nasiie In trod. Sidney's Astroph. in P. Penitesse 
Pref. 29 That secke .. to anagrammatize the name of Witten- 
l>erge. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. 114/1 ,1 doe ana¬ 
grammatize Water-rat to bee a true Art. 1637 W. Austin 
I/.re Homo 182 Others.. anagrammatize it from Eva into 
r-.y, because (they say) she was the cause of our woe. 1862 
Macnt. Mag. Nov. 23 Calvin .. anagrammatized his name, 
* Rabelsesius’ into Rabie Loesus [Afflicted with madness]. 

Anagra'mmatized, ///. a. [f. prec. + -Ei>.] 
Transposed so as to form an anagram. 

e 1590 Marlowe Faustus iii. 9 Jehovah’s name, Forward 
and backward anagrammBtis’d. 1796 Pegge^«^«^w. (1809) 
95 The name anagrammatized was not Elizabeth, but Isabel. 
1814 Southey in Q. Rev. XII. 77 The names of his numerous 
dedicatees laboriously anagrammatised. 

t A'nagrammist. Obs. rare—K [f. Anagram 
-I- -1 st. C f. anagramize.] ~ A nag rammati st. 

1613 Hoby Counter-snarte 21 Would hee not prove a good 
Anagrammist ? 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. A migrant , The 
Cabbalists among the Jews are professed anagrammists. 

+ A’nagraph, Obs.-° [ad. Gr. dvaypa<pri a 
writing up, a record, f. dud np +ypa<prf writing.] 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Anagraph, a registring or record¬ 
ing of matters, an Inventory. 1721 Bailey, Anagraphc, 
a Description, a Registring or Recording of Acts : an In¬ 
ventory, a Breviate. [So in mod. Diets.] 1879 Syd.Soe. Lex., 
Anagraph f used by Hippocrates for a physician’s prescrip¬ 
tion or recipe. 

+ Ana’graphy. Obs. rare - L = prec. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. 732 Nor sleepeth [ = neglects] 
your Anagraphic The sensual! Follies of the Hie. 

+ Anagrapsis. Obs. rare - l . [f. Gr. dua- 
ypeop-uv to write up, rewrite, on analogy 0 Vsynop¬ 
sis, etc. See Anagram.] Anagrammatism. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 11. iii. 30 Maira.. by an casie 
Anagrapsis, resolves into Maria, or Miriam. 

i A'nagre. Obs. rare— 1 . [Used in Topsell, as 
ad. L. anagyros a. Gr. dvayvpos, f. dud back + 
yvpos a circle, yvpbs round.] A leguminous sFnib, 
bearing recurved pods ; the bean-trefoil. 

1608 Tofsell Serpents 610 Conyza, strewed, the haunt 
of serpents spills; The nettle-crops, thorny aoagres, stay 
their mood. 

[A-nagriph, anagrip. In Spelman from Du 
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Cange, Who quotes it from the Laws of the Longo- 
bards! ** OHG. anagn/j^-pel] 

+ AnaFtiological, a. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. Gr. 
dv priv. + afriokoyta cause assigned + - 1 CAL. The 
reg. form would be anmtiologieal (See quot.) 

x6$e Gaule Magastrom . 81 Astrological] [predictions)., 
being (as is their own word) anattiologicall, or not having 
any naturall cause at all. 

Anal (^nal), a. [ad. mod.L. dndl-is, f. Anus.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the anus, or excretory 
opening. 

1836 Tood Cyct. Anat. Phys. 1 . 209/1 In the vicinity of 
the anal aperture. 1877 Huxlev Anat. inv. An. ii. 103 An 
anal region, which gives exit to the refuse of digestion. 1873 
Bryant Pract. Surg . I, 25 Anal fistula. 

2. Situated near, or in the region of, the anus. 

1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. HI. 132The anal fin was white. 

1835 Kirby Habits <5* Inst. Anim. 1 . xii. 336 Leeches, . first 
fix themselves by their anal sucker. 1874 Lubbock Orig. <y 
Metam. Insects v. 91 A many.jointed abdomen, often with 
anal appendages. 

Analcite, -ime (anre-lsoit, -aim). Min. [mod. 
f. (Fr. analetmc , Ger. atialzim) Gr. dv priv. + 
a\Kifi-os strong, given by Haiiy ‘in allusion to 
its weak electrie power/ For this Dana substi¬ 
tutes the more analogous form analdtc , f. Gr. 
avaKicrjs weak + -iTK.] A mineral belonging to 
Dana’s Zeolite section of Hydrous Silicates, con¬ 
sisting mainly of siliea, alumina, and soda, usually 
with lime and potash, occurring in trap rocks. 

1803 Ed in. Rev. III. 50 Many mineralogists .. wilt be .. 
amazed to find zeolite subdivided into mesotype, stillbito, 
analcimc and chabasitc. 1831 Brewster Optics xyii. 155 In 
analeime there are several planes, along which jf the re¬ 
fracted ray passes, it will not suffer double refraction. 1868 
Dana Min. 432 Analcite .. gelatinizes with muriatic acid. 

t A'nalect, sbA Oh. rare— 1 , [ad. Gr. dvaktKT- 
os, -or, ‘gathered up,’ also ‘choice, select, re- 
cherehj ': see next.] The select part, the choice 
essence; the ‘cream* or marrow. 

a 1650 R. Mason Let. in Buhners Anthropomet ., Man, 
the Analect of all their perfections. 

Analects (arnalekts), sb^ pi. [ad. L .analecta, 
a. Gr. dvd\*KTa things gathered or picked up, f. 
dva\iy-*iv, f. dvd up + \<y-etv to gather, pick up. 
Often used in L. form when applied to extracts from 
the classical authors.] 

+ 1. Crumbs that fall from the table; pickings 
up, gleanings. Oh. 

16*3 Cockeram, Analects, crums which fall from the table. 
a 1643 Cartwright Ordinary in Hazl. DodsleyW]. 269 
No gleanings, James? No trencher-analects? 1721 Bailey, 
Analects, Analecta , fragments gathered from lables. 

2. Literary gleanings; collections of fragments or 
extracts. (Usually as a title.) 

1658 Phillips, Analects ,. . is taken for Collections or 
Scraps out of Authors. *770 G. Carey (title) Analects in 
Verse and Prose. 1843 LtooELL & Scott Gr. Lex. Pref. xi, 
Antipater Sidonius : in Brunck's Analecta. 1861 Sat. Rev. 
30 Nov. 563 A few of the sage's sayings, selected from 
thousands.. to be found in the Confucian Analects. 

t A'nalem. Oh.—° [a. Fr. anallme, ad. L. 
Analkmma.] =next. 

1656 Blount GlossogrAnaletn , a Mathematical Instru¬ 
ment, whereby is found out the elevation of any Planet or 
the height of any other thing. 

|| Analemma (cenille*ma). [L. analemma the 
pedestal of a sun-dial, hence the sun-dial itself, a. 
Gr. dvd\r}f*na a prop or support, f. ava\agf3-av-€tv 
to take up, Tesumc, repair.] 

+ 1- orig. A sort of sun-dial. Oh. (and perh. 
never in Eng.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp ., Analemma in ancient writers 
denotes those sort of sun-dials which shew only the height 
of the sun at noon, every day, by the largeness of the 
shadow of the gnomon. 

2. An orthographical projection of the sphere 
made on the plane of the meridian, the eye being 
supposed to he at an infinite distance and in the east 
or west point of the horizon ; used in dialling, etc. 

1652 R. Austin in Rigaud Corr . Set. Men (1841) 1 . 74 The 
triangles, cither in your Analemma or perspective, which 
serve for the last propositions in your astronomical opera¬ 
tions. 1693 E. Hallev in Phil. Trans. XVII. 881 Fig. xo 
.. is the Analemma projected on the Plain of the Meridian. 

3. A gnomon or astrolabe, having the projection 
of the sphere on a plate of wood or brass, with a 
horizon or cursor fitted to it, formerlyused in solving 
certain astronomical problems. 

1667 Phil. Trans. 11 . 436 A good Globe or Planisphere.. 
that is, the Analemma, contrived into a form of Instrument 
for the use of the publick. 1685 J. Twisoen (title) Use of 
the great Planisphere called the Analemma in the resolu¬ 
tion of some useful Problems or Astronomy. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Diet. I. 106 The oldest treatise wc have on the ana* 
lemma, was written by Ptolemy. 

4. A scale of the sun’s daily declination drawn 
from tropic to tropic on artificial terrestrial globes. 

The Analemma is drawn either as a double line, a long 
ellipse, or as an elongated 8 crossing the equator, and is 
placed in the Pacific Ocean where it least interferes with 
geographical features, 

1832 Terrestrial Glebe by Mardins, has The Analemma. 
1876 Chambers Astron. 9x0 Analemma. a scale painted on 
globes, and having reference to the motion of the sun. 


A'nalepsy. Med. ? Oh. [ad. mcd.L. analcpsia 
(also used unchanged), f. Gr. dvdkrjtyts a taking 
up or back.] 

1. ‘Epilepsy arising from disorder of the stomach/ 
Syd. Soe, Lex. 1879 . 

1308 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. vti. x. (1495) 229 That manere 
euyf that hyghte Analempsia .. comyth of replycyon of the 
stomak and moost of indygestyon and of bolkynge. 

2. ‘The support given in the treatment of a 
fractured limb. Fowler Med. Joe. i 860 . 

Analeptic (senate*ptik), a. and sb. Med. [ad. 
mod.L. analeplic-us , a. Gr. avakrjrriK-os restora¬ 
tive, f. dvakapBliv-tiv to take up, restore : see Ana¬ 
lemma. Cf. mod.Fr. analeplit/uei] 

A. adj. Restorative, strengthening. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <$• Min. 443 The strength is to 
be repaired by analcptick and pleasant diet, c 1720 Quincy 
(J.) Analeptick medicines cbensh the nerves, and renew the 
spirits and strength. 180$ Ed in. Rev. VII. 109 He .. in¬ 
forms us, that sage is analeptic. 

B. sb. An analeptic medicine or aliment. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 1. xlvii. 108 By Analcpticks to re¬ 
pair the Strength. 1758 Phil. Trans. L. 672 Such analeptics 
arc required. 1853 Soyer Paniroph. 314 Chocolate . . is an 
agreeable analeptic. 

t Anale'ptical,**. Obs. [f. pree. + -alL] = prcc. 

1615 Daniel Queen s A read. (1717) 187 Apply Some anc- 
leptical Elexipharmacum. 1657 Tomlinson Renan's Dis/>. 
523 The resumptive Syrupcs . . may be referred to all ana* 
lepticall and restorative ones. 

Analetical, obs. form of Analytical. 

II Analgesia (xnaeld^rsia). Med. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. dva\yt)<jta painlessness, f. «i'-dA 7 » 7 T-oj painless, 
f. dv priv. + d\yi-uv to feel pain.] Insensibility to 
pain ; painlessness. Distinguished from awesthesia 
or total insensibility. 

1706 Phillips, Analgesia, Indolency, a being free from 
Pain or Grief. 1876 Dun ring Dis. Shin 525 The condition 
known as ‘ analgesia * or ‘anodynia/ in which there is a loss 
of sensibility to pain. 1878 Foster Phys. ill. v. § 3. 484 
There is analgesia hut no anesthesia. 

Analge sic, a. and sb. Med. [f. pree. + -ic. A 
better formation would be analgetic', cf. anns/helie.] 
A. adj. Tending to remove pain. B. sb. A 
medieine that removes pain. 

1875 Wooo Therap. 213 In the class Analgesics, are placed 
those drugs whose chief clinical use is in the relief of pain. 

+ Ana*lgesy. Oh.~° [ad. mod.L. analgesia 
(now used instead) : cf. mod.Fr. analgesic .] 

1731 Baii.fy, Analgesy , an indolency, a being free from 
pain or grief. 1847 Craig, Analgecy, indolency, apathy. 

Analgetic (tena.'lcl 3 e’tik), analogical equivalent 
of analgesic. 

tAnaTie, analy, annnly, v. Oh. Se. [Ap¬ 
parently formed on L. aliens other, but actual 
.structure unexplained. It has the appearanee of 
a variant of an earlier *cnalie, repr. Fr. *cnalier, 
L. *inali-are , f. in into, to + alinm another. But 
no such antecedent forms appear.] To alienate, 
or abalienate. 

1452 MS. in P. Tytler Hist. Scotl. (1864) II. 387 All maner 
of maills, goods spendit, taken, sould or analied be him. 
1533 Bkllendene Livy v. (1822) 464 Misereis and troubil. . 
had analyit \abalicnaverant\ thair hart is and mindis fra all 
respect that thay had to thare awne gudis. 1609 Skene 
Reg. Maj. uz Na husband of any woman may annaly the 
heretage of his wife. 

+ Ana*lier. Oh. Sc. [f. prcc.+ -erL] One 
who alienates a possession. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. *20 The house perteining to the 
analier, or seller. 

Anallagmatic (tem&laegmre-tik), a. Afath. 
[f. Gr. dv not + dWayjxafr-) something given in 
exchange, lit. a change (f. dAXarr-FU' to change) 
+ -ic.] Not changed in form by ‘inversion*: ap¬ 
plied to the surfaces of certain solids, as the sphere. 

x86q Clifford Brit. Assoc. Rep. 8 On the Umbilici of 
Anallagmatic Surfaces. 1874 Salmon Geotn. Three Dimens. 
§ 5.16 A surface which is its own inverse with regard to any 
point has been called an anallagmatic surface. 

t AnaTogal, a. Oh. [f. L. analog-us Analo¬ 
gous + -alL]^Analogous. (Common in i;thc.) 

<2163* Donne Select. ( 1840)41 As may be analogal, pro¬ 
portionable, agreeable to the articles of our faith. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1. L 22, 1 sec many analogat motions in 
Animals. 

t Analog ally, adv. Oh. rare-', [f. pree.+ 
-ly 2 . ] = Analogously. 

a 16x9 Donne Biathan. (1644)29, I presume them to speak 
proportionally and analogally to their other Doctrine. 

t AnaToger. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. Analogy + -euL 
Cf. astrologer , philologerl\ = Axalocist. 

1606 Ford HcmorTrivm. (1843)24 Fictions and nugatory in- 
vectiues of deseruingly abused poets, or repulsed annalogers. 

Analogic (anal^d. 5 ik), a. [ad. L. analogic-us , 
a. Gr. dvakoyac-d* pertaining to analogy, f. ava- 
Koy-ia: see Analogy and -ic. Cf. Fr. analogiquel\ 
Of or belonging to analogy. + a. Constituted by the 
use of analogy ; figurative (obs.). b. Of analogy. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles Ill. 198 Gods preceptive wil is 
only in an analogic, figurative, improper sense termed the 
wil of God. 1864 Browning Sludge the Medium 823 By all 
analogic likelihood. 1878 Geo. Eliot Coil. Break/.-Party 
160, I will put your case In analogic form. 


Analogical (oenal^ d^ikal), a. [f L. analogic-ns 
(see pree.) +-AL 1 .] 

fl. Math. Proportional ; in exact ratio. Obs. 

1570 DeeMjM. Prarf. 17 The perfect Analogical! descrip¬ 
tion of the Ocean Sea coastes. 

2. Of the nature of analogy; consisting in, consti¬ 
tuted by, in accordance with analogy. 

1609 E. Hoby Let . Mr. T.H. 41 Far more Analogical! is 
Saint Chrysostoms exposition. 1678 Cudworth In tell. Syst. 

$ To spell out future events, by making such analogical 
interpretations as they use to do in augury. 1763 Prick 
in Phil. Trans. I.I II. 372 The strength of analogical or in¬ 
ductive reasoning. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes 11850) 20/1 
Some of the analogical signs which (guided by his faculty 
of imitation) he had contrived. 1873 H. Roge rs Superb. 
Orig. Bible App. <cd. 3) 438 In any ‘type' it is only analo¬ 
gical resemblance that is pretended. 

3. Expressing an analogy, naming a thing after 
something else to which it has an analogy, metony¬ 
mic ; as the heart of an apple ; the apple of the 
eye ; the mouth of a cave ; a man’s signature. 

1623 Lisle sElfrtc on O. fy -V. Test. Pref. 18 Affecting ton 
much the analogical! Latine, he leaves many times untold 
the true sense of our Saxon. 1724 Waits Log. tj.; When a 
word . . is attributed to several ot her ohjects, not by way of 
resemblance, liui on the account of some evident reference 
to the original idea, this is peculiarly called an analogical 
word. 1843 Min. Logic in. xx. § 1 When a country which 
has sent out colonies is termed the mother country, the ex¬ 
pression is analogical. 

t 4. So called by analogy ; figurative. Obs. 
a 1638 Me dm H’ks. 1. xlii. 235 The food wherewith Spirits 
are fed is analogical, spiritual and not corporal. 

5. Of analogy ; = Analogic. 

1854 H. Miller Sc/i. -v Schm. xviii. 411 Argument in the 
analogical field. 1872 Minto Eng. Lit. 1. i. 47 The activity 
of his analogical faculty. 

6. — A N ,\ Logo v s. arch . 

1644 Bulwi-r Chiron. 15 Analogical! to this is that syinboll 
of the Cynique. 1664 Powi r Exp. Philos. 111. 156 Some 
Parallel and Analogical effects. 1666 Phil. Trans. L 144 
Being Analogical to our Moon, it is most likely they arc 
moved in like manner. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. \iii. 
348 Zootomy has been suggested ns a better name {than 
Animal Anatontyl but it is not quite analogical toanatomy. 

Analogically anal^ri/jikali), adv. [I. prcc. + 
-ly 2 .] In an analogical manner, 
fl. Math. Proportionally. Obs. 

1570 Uee Math. Pr.rf, 17 Chorographie . . teachcth Ana¬ 
logically to describe a small portion or circuiie of ground. 

2. In accordance with, or by the use of, analogy. 

(1635 Person / 'arieties 1. 39 Analogue they may be said 

to be alike, that is, in some respect. 1 1656 Cowi.fy I'ind. 
Odes (1684) 67 Some new kind of Creature, called analogic¬ 
ally by an old known name. 1667 H. More Diy. Dial. \. 
§ 6 (1713' 14 Not only in Man, but analogically in the rest 
of Animals, 1732 Berkeley Min. Philos. F. § 21 A prince is 
analogically sly led a pilot, being to lhc state as a pilot is to 
iiis vessel. 1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Kev. V. 276 Children 
learn to speak analogically in two years. 1822 Jmison AV. 9* 
Art I. 441 Reasoning analogically from the circumstances 
with which we are acquainted. 

3. In an analogical sense, figuratively. 

a 1638 Mepe lllks. 1. Ii. 292 An Offering therefore is taken 
properly or analogically. 1677 J. Webster Witcher, xvii. 
344 (Syllables! may analogically, and by way of similitude, 
be said to he measured. 1843 Mill Logic 1. ii. § 8 A name 
used analogically or metaphorically. 

Analo gicalness. rare. [f. as pree. + -ness.] 
‘The quality of being analogical ; fitness to be 
applied for the illustration of some analogy/ J. 

1731 Bailf.Y, Analogicalness , the being proportional. 1873 
F. Hall Mod. Eng. 193 Popularity .. is no guaramy of .skill 
in ncoterizing, with reference to need, analogicalncss, or 
harmony. 

t Ana logism. Oh. rare. [ad. Gr. dx'aA 07 t< 7 ^-<>s 
proportionate calculation, f. dvakoyt^aOcu f. dva- 
\oyo s: see Ana logon, and -ism.] 

1. Math. The constitution of a proportion. 

1656 HoaaE.s Philos. 11. xiii. §4 Eng. Wks. 1 . 146 When 
four magnitudes are to one another in geometrical propor¬ 
tion, they are called proportionals; and by some, more 
briefly, analogism. 1677 Baker in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men 
(1841) 11. 29, I work all. . hy analogism, bringing them to 
be wrought geometrically, he only arithmetically. 

2. ‘ An argument from the cause to the effect,’ J.; 
Ii priori reasoning. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Analogism, a forcible argument, 
from the Cause to the Effect, implying an unanswerable ne¬ 
cessity, [Whence in Phillips, Bailey, Johnson, eta] 

3. Med. The judgment of diseases by similar ap¬ 
pearances ; diagnosis by analogy. 

1706 Phillips, Analogism, In the Art of Physick, a Com¬ 
parison of Causes relating to a Disease. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., A discourse on the Analogism of fevers. 

t AnaTogist 1 . Oh.-° [ad. med.L. analogisla , 
used app. in error for alogis/a = an alleged Gr. *dAo- 
yio-rip one who does not render an account, f. d priv. 
+ \6yos account.] 

2656 Blount Glossogr., Analogists , Tutors who are not 
bound to give account of those whom they have under 
tuition : as Guardians and Protectors of Wards, 

Analogist 2 (anarl 6 d 3 ist). [f. Analogize,-ism : 
see -ist.] 

1. One who occupies himself with analogies, 
either in searching for them, pointing them out, 
or arguing from them. 

1836 Emerson Nature 35 Man is an analogist and studies 
relations in all objects. 1856 — Eng. Traits xiv. 239 
Bacon, in the structure of his mind, held of the analogists, 
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of ihe idealises, or (as we popularly say, naming from the 
best example) Platonists. i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 139 
The Universe itself*, is a mighty emblem, and man is the 
nnalogist who, by the Word that lighteth him, is enabled 
to decipher it. 

2. A philosopher who saw in words images or 
analogues of the things expressed by them. 

i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. i. 7 The philosophers who held 
these views [that language was innate] were called Analo- 
gists, while those who leaned to the conventional origin of 
language were styled Anomalists. 

Analogistic (anoe-lod^rstik), a . [f. prec. + 
-1C.] Of or pertaining to (linguistic) analogists. 

188a Trans. Viet. Inst. 321 Krrors of the Conventional 
(anomalistic) and Connexional (analogistic) Theories of 
Language. 

Analogize (anrelodsaiz),*'. [f. Analogy + -ize. 
Perh. immediately from Fr. analogiser (in Cotgr. 
1611), f. same elements.] 

1 . intr. To employ analogy; to speak or reason 
analogically; {orig.) by proportion or ratio. 

1655 I' et ' > n Hartlib. Ke/.Cotnmonw. Bees 34 My Receipt 
would be contemptible, if 1 should analogize by proportion. 
1849 J. Wilson in Blacktv. Mag. LXVI. 253 Try to render 
‘State'by any other word, and you will he put to it. You may 
analogisc. 1881 G. Macdonald M. Mars ton xliii, Shall I 
analogi.se yet a little farther? 

2 . traits . To represent by analogy, to figure. 

a 1743 Cheyne(J.) We have systems of material bodies, 
diversely figured .. : they represent the object of the de¬ 
sire, which is analogized by attraction or gravitation. 

3 . trans. To make, or show to be, analogous. 
i8oz E. Palmeh Priuc. Xature vi. (1826) 52 We cannot ana¬ 
logize these facts with the planetary system. 

4 . intr. (for rcfl.) To show itself analogous, to 
be in general harmony. 

1733 Cheyne Eng. Mat. 1. x. § 2 11734V 91 Light .. where 
it finds proper Organs, concurs and analogizes in these 
()rgans, with the established Laws of Bodies. 1872 F, Hall 
False Philol. 66 Exceptions, so called .. analogize with 
special providences in the mundane order. 

Analogizing (anarlod.^izii]), vbl. sb. [f. prec. 
+ -INGk] The perception of analogies, reasoning 
by analogy. 

1832 J. Austin fnrhpr. 118791 1 ]. 1040 The analogising of 
several analogous objects : that is to say, the considering 
I he several objects as connected by the analogy between 
ihcm. 1875 Emerson Lett. <y Sac. Aims i. 18 All thinking 
is analogizing, and 'tis the use of life to learn metonymy. 

I' Analogon(anaylog^n). FI. -a. [a. Gr. ova A 070E 
that which is analogous, neut. -sing, of adj. dvaAoy-os 
according to due ratio, proportionate, conformable, 
f. cit'd up to+Aoyoy account, ratio, proportion.] 
- Analogue. 

1810 C01.F.RI dce Friend vi. ii. f 1S67) 340 It has neither co¬ 
ordinate nor analogon. 1851 J. Nichol Archil. Heavens 232 
Would we seek an analogon amid phenomena of the earth, 
to alternations thus stuj>endousV 1869 Farrar Fam. Speech 
iv, 11873) it6 This was the nearest analogon to such a con¬ 
ception as the natives could find. 

Analogous (anar logos), a. [f. L. analog-us 
(a. Gr. ai'a\oy-o$ ; see prec.) + -OUS.] 

1 . Having, or characterized by, analogy; similar 
in certain attributes, circumstances, relations, or 
uses ; having something parallel. (Const to.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. 96 Analogus relations con- 
cerning other plants, and such as are of neare affinity unto 
this. 1736 BuTLF.a Anal. vu. iii. lot We are in a state of 
trial.. analogous or like to our moral and religious trial. 
1832 J. Austin Jurispr. < 18791 I. v. 171 Two resembling ob¬ 
jects are said .. to be analogous, when one of them belongs 
to some class expressly or tacitly referred to and the other 
does not. 1847 Grote Greece (1862) 111 . xliii. 562 The rest 
of Sicily had experienced disorders analogous in character 
to those of Syracuse, 
b. esp. in Nat. Hist. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. \. 55 The bristles and quils in 
other Animals.. are analogous to the hairs in a man. 1751 
Chambers Cycl, s. v. Analogy, The gills of fishes are said to 
be analogous to the lungs in terrestrial animals. 1854 Woon- 
WARn Man. Atoilmen (1856) 47 Parts which correspond in 
their real nature (their origin and development) are termed 
‘homologous’; those which agree merely in appearance or 
office are said to be ‘analogous.' 

2. Expressing an analogy ; = Analogical 3. rare. 
1671 J. Webster Metallogr. iiL 42 An analogous, if notan 

univocal generation, i860 A bp. Thomson Laws of Th. § 58 
Nouns are either Univocal, Equivocal, or Analogous. In 
analogous nouns one meaning is extended to new sets of 
objects from some proportion or resemblance between them. 

Analogously, adv, [f. prec. + -LY-.] 

1. In a manner analogous {to,with, something else). 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 106 Quadrupedesoviparous 

. . have their joynts and motive flexures more analogously 
framed unto ours. 1853 T. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. 111 . 
xxv. 41 This word formed analogously with the words 
Tamanacu, O tom ant, etc. 

2. By, or in accordance with, analogy. 

1749 P. Skelton Deism Rez>. vL (T.) His unity or omni- 
presence, which you conceive but analogously and imper¬ 
fectly. 1857 M. Hopkins llandbk. Average 354 Freight, 
which has been called the mother of wages, and, therefore, 
analogously, of those expenses which are incidental to the 
production of freight. 

An&’logonsness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being analogous; similarity in regard 
to relations or attributes Analogy 3. 

Mod. The analogousness of objects constitutes their con¬ 
nexion in thought. 


Analogue (arnalpg). [a. Fr. analogue, f. Gr. 
dvaXoy-ov Analogon, which was in earlier use.] 

1 . An analogous word or thing ; a representative 
in different circumstances or situation; something 
performing a corresponding part. 

1837 Whewell Induct. Sc. (1857) 1 1 1 .438 Identifying.. the 
strata with their foreign analogues. 1830 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. IV. iv. v. § 12. 228 Boileau is the analogue of Pope in 
French literature. 1874 Savce Compar . Philol. viii. 324 
‘ Renard the Fox ’ has its analogue among the Kafirs. 

2 . esp. in Nat. Hist. a. A part of an animal or 
plant which in function answers to a different part 
in another animal or plant; a representative or 
corresponding organ. Strictly said of organs of 
different origin. 

1826 Kirby & Spence Intrchl. Entomol. 111 . 566 In Vespa 
&c. a small subtriangular piece just below the base of the 
upper wing is probably its analogue. 1870 H. Macmillan 
Bible Teach, vii. 137 The green cells which clothe the veins 
of the leaf,. may be regarded as the analogues of the green 
leaves which clothe the branches. 1878 Foster Phys. 1. iv. 
§ $- 158 Such a vasometer centre has an analogue in the in¬ 
trinsic ganglia of the heart. 

b. A species or tribe in one region, or at one 
period of the earth’s history, which represents or 
occupies the place of a different species or tribe in 
another country, or at a different epoch ; a foreign 
representative, an ancient or modern representative. 

1830 Lyell Princ.Gcol. I. 28 Steno had compared the 
fossil shells with their recent analogues. 1870 Yeats Sat. 
Hist. Comm. 105 The Arctic vegetation has no analogue in 
the southern hemisphere. 

c. A species or group of animals or plants which 
occupies in relation to the division to which it 
belongs a position similar to that of another spe¬ 
cies or group in relation to its division ; a repre¬ 
sentative in a different class or group ; as the newt 
is among amphibians the analogue of the lizard 
among reptiles. 

1835 Kirby Habits Inst. Anim. l.ii.71 Hummingbirds, 
like the butterflies, whose analogues they are, suck the 
nectar of the flowers. 1858 T. R.Jones Aquar. Sat. 253 
This sipunculus, however, would appear to be of a less 
changeable disposition than its crustacean analogue. 1879 
G. Allen Colour Sense iii. 25 The fishes, marine analogues 
of flying creatures. 

Analogy (anx lod.^i). Also 6 -gye, 6-7 -gie, 
(7 annalogy). [ad. L. ana/ogia, a. Gr. dEaAo-yia 
equality of ratios, proportion (orig. a term of 
mathematics, but already with transf. sense in 
I'lato), f. QEdAoY-or adj.: see Analogon. Cf. mod. 
Fr. analogic.] 

1 . Math. Proportion ; agreement of ratios. 

*557 Recorde Whetst. C ij, If any one proportion be con¬ 
tinued in more then 2 nombers, there maie be then a confer¬ 
ence also of these proportions.. that conference or comparison 
is named Analogic. 1570 Billingsley Eta lid v. Introd. 126 
This booke .. entreateth of proportion and Analogic, orpro- 
portionatitie. 1660 Barrow Euclid v. def. 4 That which is 
nerc termed Proportion is more rightly called Proportion- 
ality or Analogy. 1741 Bailey, .Analogy lin the Mat he - 
maticks] the Comparison of several Ratio’s of Quantities or 
Numbers one to another. 1855 H. Spencer Psychol. (1872* 
11 . vi. viii. 112 An analogy is ‘an agreement or likeness be¬ 
tween* two ratios in respect of the quantitative contrast 
between each antecedent and its consequent. 

+ 2 . Hence, Due proportion ; correspondence or 
adaptation of one thing to another. Obs. 

1577 tr - Ballinger s Decades 1018 Analogic is an aptnes, 
proportion and a cert.Vtne conuenanceof thesigneto thing 
signified, a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serm. {18561 1 . 429 If there 
be an analogy of faith, so is there of hearing also. 1684 
tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. vi. 204 This bastard Plcurisie . . 
arose from a pituitous matter gathered in the Bloud through 
Analogy with Winter. 1774G0LDSM. Nat. Hist. 1 . 143 Some 
philosophers have perceived so much analogy to man in the 
formation of the ocean, that they have not hesitated to assert 
its being made for him alone. 

3 . Equivalency or likeness of relations; 're¬ 
semblance of things with regard to some circum¬ 
stances or effects’ (J.); 'resemblance of relations’ 
(Whately); a name for the fact, that, the relation 
borne to any object by some attribute or circum¬ 
stance, corresponds to the relation existing between 
another object and some attribute or circumstance 
pertaining to it. Const, to, with, between. 

This is an extension of the general idea of proportion from 
quantity to relation generally, and is often expressed pro¬ 
portionally, as when we say ‘ knowledge is to the mind, w hat 
light is to the eye.* The general recognition of this analogy 
makes light , or enlightenment , or illumination , an ana¬ 
logical word for knowledge. 

1540 Vrron Godly Sayings (1846) 28 Marke well, good 
reader, the analogye of the old and new sacramentes. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, it. viii. $ 3 (1873) 122 Which three parts 
active [experimental, philosophical, magical] have a corre¬ 
spondence and analogy with the three parts speculative. 
1658 Phillips, Analogy, Like Reason, Relation, Proportion, 
Agreement, Correspondency. 1675 Baxter Calk. Theol. it. 
1.13 We can think no otherwise of the Divine Conceptions 
and Volitions, but as we are led by the analogy of humane 
acts. 1765 Tucker Li. Sat. 11 . 466 Analogy is the simili¬ 
tude or correspondence of particulars between things. 1785 
Reid In tell. Poivers 64 Some conceived analogy between 
body and mind. 1833 Brewster Sat. Magic viii. 195 There 
is still one property of sound, which has its analogy also in 
light, i860 Tynoall Glac. 11. t 10. 285 The analogy hetween 
a river and a glacier moving through a sinuous valley is 
therefore complete. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Led. iv. 137 There 


seem to be three principal types [of ants] offering a curious 
analogy to the three great phases: the hunting, pastoral, and 
agricultural stages, in the history of human development. 

4 . more vaguely , Agreement between things, 
similarity. 

1605 Timme Qnersit. 1. iv. 18 A great analogie or conue- 
nience is found in this contrarietie of beginnings, a 1682 
Sir T. Browne Tracts 45 Who from some analogy of name 
conceive the ^Egyptian Pyramids to have been built for 
granaries, 171Z Addison Sped. No. 416 ? 1 Places, Persons, 
or Actions in general which bear a Resemblance, or at least 
some remote Analogy, with what we fiod represented. 1806 
Syd. Smith Elern. Alar. Phil A 1850) 359 There is a certain 
analogy to this in drunkenness. 1839 Murchison Silur. 
Syst. 1. xxvii. 358 The trilobites.. bear so strong an analogy 
to those described by M. Brongniart. 

+ 5 . As a figure of speech : The statement of an 
analogy, a simile or similitude. Obs. 

a 1336 Tis oale IVks. 477 (R.) Fetching his analogie and 
similitude at the naturall bodic. 1570 Dee Atath. Proef. 21 
Parables and Analogies of whose natures, etc 1651 Hobbes 
J.nnath. in. xxxiv. 213 According to the same Analogy, the 
Dove, and the Fiery 7 ongucs.. might also be called Angels, 

6. = Analogue. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 158 Many have nostrills 
which have no lungs, as fishes, but none have lungs or 
respiration, which have not some shew, or some analogy of 
nostrills. 1661 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 486 Man .. 
is the worlds analogy. And hath with it a Co-cxistency. 1837 
Lytton Athens I. 296 The child is the analogy of a people 
yet in childhood. 1877 Lvtteil Landm. 1. iii. 28 We readily 
find many analogies to such a name as Kairguin. 

7 . Logic, a. Resemblance of relations or attri¬ 
butes forming a ground of reasoning, b. The 
process of reasoning from parallel cases; presump¬ 
tive reasoning based upon the assumption that if 
things have some similar attributes, their other 
attributes will be similar. 

i6oz in Thy tine's Animadv. Pref. 107 By true Annalogie 1 
rightly find. 1692 Bentlev Boyle Led. iv. 127 He hath 
made out from Example and Analogy. 1736 Butler Anal. 
Introd. 4 Analogy is of weight . towards determining our 
Judgment. 1832 J. Austin jurispr. (1879) II. 1040 Analogy 
denotes an inference or a reasoning or argumentation, 
whereof an analogy of objects is mainly the cause or 
ground. 1843 Mill Logic hi. xx. § 1 The w ord Analogy as 
the name of a mode of reasoning is generally taken for some 
kind of argument supposed to & of an inductive nature but 
not amounting to a complete induction. 1852 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. iv. xxx. (1863) 231 Analogy is probability from a 
parallel case. We assume that the same law which operates 
in the one case will in another, if there be a resemblance be¬ 
tween the relations of the things compared. 1871 C. Davies 
Metric Syst. 111. 176 The analogy of all experience w arrants 
the conjecture. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. L xi Analogy, 
however, is not proof, but illustration. 

8. Language. Similarity of formative or construc¬ 
tive processes; imitation of the inflexions, deriva¬ 
tives, or constructions of existing words, in form¬ 
ing inflexions, derivatives, or constructions of other 
words, without the intervention of the formative 
steps through which these at first arose. 

Thus the new inflexion bake , baked, baked (instead of the 
historical bake, book, baken) is due to analogy with such 
words as rake, raked , raked, etc. When the formative steps 
are not only absent, but could not have been present, the 
process is often called False Analogy ; as when starvation 
was formed to bear the same relation to starve , that vexa¬ 
tion does to vex. Vexation being historically due to the 
existence of vexat- the ppl. stem of a L vb. vexd-re, 
whence through Fr. vexe-r we have vex, there could be no 
such formative steps in the case of the Teut. vb. starve. 
But as all mere analogy, even that of vex-rs, xcx-cd, vex-ing, 
is in this sense ‘false, 7 the term form-association is now com¬ 
monly used of an analogical process which considers the mere 
forms of existing words, apart from their history. 

1659 B. Walton Consid. Considered 264 There [is] . . a 
particular Grammar analogy in each particular tongue, be- 
fore it be reduced into rules. 1706 Phillips, Analogy .. in 
Grammar, the Declining of a Noun, or Conjugating of a 
Yerb, according to its Rule or Standard. 1747 Johnson 
Plan of Did. Wks. 1787 IX. 178 To our language may be 
with great justness applied the observation of Quintilian, 
that speech was not formed by an analogy sent from heaven. 
1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Analogy, In matters of language, 
we say, new words are formed by Analogy. 1874 Morris 
Hist. Eng. Gram. 95 The th in farther has crept in from 
false analogy with further. 1878 Sweet in Trans. Philol . 
Soc. (1877-0) 391 Paul goes on to protest against the epithet 
‘ false* analogy, remarking that it is really 4 correct,* work- 
tng as it does with unerring psychological instinct. 

9 . Nat . Hist. Resemblance of form or function 
belween organs which are essentially different (in 
different species), as the analogy between the tail 
of a fish and that of the whale, the wing of a bat 
and that of a bird, the tendril of the pea and that 
of the vine. 

1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 62 Linnaeus, w hose lively 
imagination was continually employed in endeavours to dis¬ 
cover analogies between the animal and vegetable systems, 
conceived ‘that the pith performed for the plant the same 
functions as the brain and nerves in animated beings.’ 185a 
Woodward Alan. Moilnsea 55 Resemblances of form and 
habits without agreement of structure.. are termed rela¬ 
tions of. . analogy. 1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 25 We 
understand by analogy those cases in which organs have 
identity of function, but not identity of essence or origin. 
1870 Hooker Stud. A' lor a 13 Nymphseacese , . Affinities. 
With Papaveraceas, but not close; presents analogies with 
Hydrocharidea and Villarsia. 

T Aiia lphabet, a. Obs . rare~ x . [ad. L. an- 
alphabei'Us, a, Gr. dvaAipdjSijT-os not knowing one’s 
ADC, f. dv priv. + dkcpdprjr-os alphabet.] = next. 
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1670 Lassels Voy. Italy 1 .123 Which I books] being shipped 
and taken by the Turks, were many of them thrown over* 
board by those anal^habet rogues. 

Analphabetic (&n|arlfabe*tik), a. rare- 1 . [f. 
Or. ava\<pa&ijT-os (see prec.) + -ic.] Not knowing 
the letters; totally illiterate. 

1876 R. Burton Gorilla Land II. 226 They have relapsed 
into the analphabetic state of their ancestors. 

t Analphabetical, a. Obs.-°. = prec. 

1681 Blount Glossogr., AnaIpkabelical, unlearned, un¬ 
lettered. 

Analysable, -zable (K-nabhzab’l), a. [f. 
Analyse v. + -able.] Capable of being analyzed. 

1851 H. Spencer Soc. Statics Introd. 31 Where motives are 
readily analyzable. 1868 Sat. Rev. 10 Dec. 794/3 One of the 
most curious and least analysahle things in human life . . 
]is] force of character. 1879 Whitney Sanskr. Gr. § 99 The 
inflected forms are analysable into inflective endings . . and 
inflected stems. 

Analysation, -zation (remabiz^-fen). [a. 
actual or possible Fr. analysation, n. of action f. 
analyser to Analyse : see -ation.] The action of 
analyzing; analysis. 

1742 Perry in Phil. Trans. XLI 1 . 53 The Phenomena 
which appear’d upon Analysation. 1765 Tucker Li. Nat. 
II. 666 The analyzntion of action. 184Z Blacfov. Mag. LI 1 . 

114 Analyzation cannot be vague, although it may be in¬ 
exact. 1881 J. Ingram Mem. in Poe s Whs. I. 49 The ad¬ 
mirable analyzation of his prose writings. 

t A'nalyse, sb. Obs .; also 8 -ise. [a. Fr. ana - 
lyse (not in Cotgr. 1611 ; cf. It. analisi, Florio 
1598), f. med.L. analysis.] = Analysis. 

a 1638 Meoe IVhs. 1. ii. 4 The words .. are few, and there¬ 
fore shall need no other Analyse than what their very num¬ 
ber presents unto us. 164a Rogers Naaman 393 The Ana¬ 
lyse I gave of the contents of this Verse. 1664 H. More 
Mysl. Iniq. 276 Without any further Analyse 1 shall guide 
my exposition by the order of the verses. # C1730 Boling- 
broke Fragtn. (1777) lii. To begin this analise. 

Analyse, -ze (se’nabiz), v.; also 7-9analize, 
8 analise. [a. mod.Fr. analyse-r (-faire V analyse), 
f. analyse Analysis ; see prec. (It might also have 
been formed in Eng. ilself on the prec. sb.) On 
Greek analogies the vb. would have been analysizc, 
Fr. analysiser, of which analyser was practically 
a shortened form, since, though following the 
analogy of pairs like annexe, annexes, it rested 
chiefly on the fact that by form-assoc. it appeared 
already to belong to the series of factitive vb>. in 
dser, Eng. -ize, = L. - Tzare, f. Gr. -/f-civ, to which 
in sense it belonged. Hence from the first it was 
commonly written in Eng. analyze , the spelling 
accepted by Johnson, and historically quite defen¬ 
sible. The objection that this assumes a Gr. dva- 
\v£-€iv itself assumes that analyse is formed on 
Gr. avaXixr-civ, which is etymologically impossible 
and historically untrue ] 

Prim. sign. To take to pieces ; to separate, dis¬ 
tinguish, or ascertain the elements of anything 
complex, as a material collection, chemical com¬ 
pound, light, sound, a miscellaneous list, account 
or statement, a sentence, phrase, word, conception, 
feeling, action, process, etc. 

I. Generally. 

11 . Of things material: To dissect, decompose. 
Obs. in general sense. 

i6ox B. Jonson in Chester s Loves Mart. 186 (title) The 
Phoenix Analysde. 1655 Gouge Comm. Hebr. Pref. Verses, 
Its clear Analysis the Text unties: 'Twas sad that death 
did th'Author analyze. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 96 
The elements of the fruit itself, after having analyzed and 
dissected it. 

2 . Of things immaterial: (see prim. sign, above.) 

*758 Johnson Idler No. 18 T 4 Careful to analyze their en¬ 
joyments. 1794 Burke Whs. 1842 II. 476 Otherwise we 
should dispute all the points of morality . . we should ana¬ 
lyze all society, a 183* Sir J. Macintosh Bacon <5- Locke 
Wks. 1846 l. 327 That incapacity of being analyzed, in which 
they agree with all other simple ideas. 1843 Mill Logie 
(1868) Introd. i2 r I shall attempt to analyse the process of 
inference. 1860 Tynoall Glac. it. § 24. 358 Means of ana¬ 
lysing the internal constitution of a glacier. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Man I. iii. 79 No one, I presume, can analyse the 
sensations of pleasure and pain. 1873 Bain Logic I I. 400 
Hie use of the Syllogism may be expressed as analyzing or 
separating . . the three parts of a step of reasoning. 1881 
Med. Temp. Jml. No. 49. 23 If we analyse these returns for 
England and Wales, we find no rule. 

3 . Hence, to examine minutely, so as to determine 
the essential constitution, nature, or form, apart 
from extraneous and accidental surroundings. 

1809 Syd. Smith Whs. 1859 I. 178/1 If by a simple plea¬ 
sure is meant one, the cause of which can be easily analysed. 
*817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. I. x. 213 Having first explicitly 
defined and analizea the nature of Jacobinism. 1833 Mar- 
ryat Pei. Simple 1 As well as I can recollect and analyse 
my early propensities. 1854 Hodgson in R. Inst. Led. 283 
Exchange .. is, in all cases, when analyzed, simply each 
man's giving something that he wants less, for something 
else that he wants more. 

4 . To analyse away : to get rid of by a process 
of analysis. 

1877 R. H. Hutton Ess. (ed. 2) 1 .43 This attempt to ana¬ 
lyse away the positive additions of creative power. 

II. Specifically. 

5 . Client. & Physics. To ascertain the elements 
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(proximate or ultimate) of any compound; hence, 
to ascertain whether it contains any extraneous 
substances. To separate light into its prismatic 
constituents. 

1667 Boyle Orig. Forms 4- Qua/., Analiz’d by Distillation. 
<21691 —(J.) Chymistry enabling us to depurate bodies, 
and . . to analyze them. 1793 Smkaton Edystonc L. § 192 
He taught me how to analyze limestones. 1831 Brewster 
Optics xxi. 184 The plate B is called the analysing plate, 
because its use is to analyse, or separate into its parts, the 
light transmitted. 1874 Schorlemmer Chem. Carb. Comp. 

16 If the body 10 be analysed contains nitrogen. Mod. 
Samples of water from these wells have been analyzed. 

6. Literature . To examine critically so as to 
bring out the essential elements, or give the essence 1 
of (a treatise or any part of it). 

a 1619 Fotherby A theomast. H. xiii. § 2. 350 Logicke tench- 
eth the Preacher, to Analize and diuide his Text. 1646 
Burd. Issachar in Phcnix 11708) II. 264 The first analyscth, 
interpreted, and taketh away the doubts of his Text. 1815 
Moore Veiled Proph. lipil. (1824) 126 He then proceeded to 
analyse the poem. 1868 Arber Milton's Areop. Introd., 
Its [a book's] contents may be analysed as to their intrinsic 
truthfulness or falsity. 

7 . Gram. To distinguish the grammatical ele¬ 
ments of a word, phrase, or sentence ; esp. (since 
1852) To resolve a sentence into elements per¬ 
forming distinct functions in the expression of 
thought. 

1724 ISee Analysis 6.] 1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 88 ^ 2 

The employment.. of analysing lines into syllables. 1867 
Mokell F.ng, Gramm. 46 Method of analysing Simple Sen¬ 
tences. 1870 Daily News 16 Apr., She will take rhetoric . . 
and also attempt to ‘analyse’ Milton’s * Paradise Lost’ into 
subjects and predicates. 

Analysed, -zed (xmabizd), ppl. a. [f. pruc. 

+ -ed.] Resolved or reduced to its elements or 1 
essential constituents. 

1601 Chapman in Chester's Loves Mart. 180 She was to 
him th’Analisdc World of pleasure. 1768 Phil. Trans. L 1 X, 
498 They had recourse to the analysed characters [of the 
Chinese]. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light , etc. 4 Comparing 
that analised fact with every other event with which it should 
agree. 

Analyser,-zer (arnabizor\ [f.asprcc. + -krE] 

1. lie who or that which analyzes. 

1627 Bp. Hall Apol. agst. Brownists $ 52 ,1 need no better 
analyser than yoursclfe. 1759-67 Sterne Tr. Shandy <1802* 
III. xxxviii. 377 Thou faithful analyzer of my Disgrazias. 
1823 J. Harrison {title) Etymological Enchiridion or Prac¬ 
tical Analyzer shewing the Etymon or Root of all the Words 
in the English Tongue. 1869 J. MartisbaU Ess. II. to Bacon 
—the great analyzer of common sense. 

2 . Chetn.ScPhysics. Hewhoanalyzes ; = Analyst 2. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Heaters 111 . 305 Our new analysers . . 

make it . . to suit their different purposes. 1865 Pall Mall 
G. 25 Aug. 9/2 The Calcutta analyzers call it an impure 
peat. 1875 Emerson Lett. Soc. Aims i. 12 The hardest 
chemist, the severest analyzer. 

3 . In the polariscope, an apparatus employed to 
exhibit the fact that the light has been polarized. 

1863 Atkinson Ganot'sPhysics § 638 Every instrument for 
investigating the properties of polarised light consists essen¬ 
tially of two parts, one for polarising the light, the other 
for ascertaining the fact of light having undergone polarisa¬ 
tion. The former part is called the polariser, the latter the 
analyser. 1867 Sir J. Heaschel Fam. Led. Sc . i 187 r> 582 
The tourmaline plate between the eye and the crystal, which 
we shall call the ‘analyzing plate,’ or the * analyzer.’ 

Analysing, -zing (arnabiziq), vbl. sb. [f. 
as prec. + -Inge] The resolving of anything into 
its elements ; resolution ; analysis. (Now mostly 
gerundial.) 

1750 Harris Hermes i. i. (1786)2 These different Analys¬ 
ing® or Resolutions constitute what we call Philosophical or 
Universal Grammar. 1808 Pike Sources 0/Mississippi ill. 
App. 18 In analysing the mineral and extracting the metals. 

Analysing, -zing (tenabiziq\ ppl. a. [f. 
as prec. + -inu* 5 .] That analyzes ; practising or 
performing analysis. 

1831 Brewster Optics xxiii. 202 Without the aid either of 
a polarising or an analysing plate. 1849 Mrs. Somerville 
Connex. Phys. Sc. xxii. 210 One of these [pencilsl it absorbs, 
and transmits the other; it is, therefore, called the analyz- 
ing plate. 1863 C. Reade in All V. Round 3 Oct. 125/1 A 
famous analysing chemist in London. 

Analysis (anaedisis). PI. analyses (-fz). [a. 
med. (or early mod.) L. analysis (found c 1470), 
a. Gr. ai'dAucrip, n. of action f. dva\v-av to unloose, 
undo, f. dva up, back + Au-ctp to loose: see -sis.] 

I. Generally. 

1 . The resolution or breaking up of anything 
complex into its various simple elements, the 
opposite process to synthesis; the exact deter¬ 
mination of the elements or components of anything 
complex (with or without their physical separation). 

+ a. of things material. Obs., exc. as fig. from spec, 
uses. 

1667 H. SruaaE in Phil. Trans . II. 501, I tryed some 
Analysis of Bodies by letting Ants eat them. 1867 Sir J. 
Herschel Fam. Ltd. Sc. 70 A mechanical analysis of the 
contents of your basket, 
b. of things immaterial. 

1581 Kirke Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Argt., Which difinition 
albc.. it agree with the nature of the thing, yet no whit 
answereth with the analysis and interpretRtion of the worde. 
1590 Nashs in Greene's A read. Pref. 7 These men .. doe 
bound their base humours in the beggerly straights of a hun¬ 
gry Analysis. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Analysis is most 


proper for the discovery of truth, and synthesis for teaching 
and explaining it in a systematical way. 1797 Goowin 
Fnqnirer 1. vi. 46 The habits of investigation and analysis. 
1825 Macaulay Ess., Milton, Analysis is not the business 
of the Poet. His office is to portray, not to dissect. 1866 
G. Macoonald Ann. Q. Neighb. 470 A time favourable to 
the analysis of feeling. 1873 H. Spencer Sociol. 322 Analysis 
has for its chief function 10 prepare the way for synthesis. 

2. concr. A tabular statement or other form em¬ 
bodying the results of the above process; an 
abridgement exhibiting the essential heads; a 
synopsis or conspectus ; as an analysis of a text¬ 
book, of a General Charges account. Bowling 
analysis in Cricket, a register of the result of each 
ball bowled. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. ti. i. § r. 22 A Scheme or Analysis 
of all the Genus's or more common heads of things belong¬ 
ing to this de>ign. 1816 Gentl. Mag. LXXXV 1 . 1. xi So 
good an analysis of Mr. Park’s ‘History of Hampstead.’ 
1862 Robertson (title) Analysis of Mr. 'I'ennyson’s In Memo- 
riani. 1882 Daily Tel. 27 May, The fielding of the Austra¬ 
lians . .was as nothing compared with the bowling, the 
analysis of which we append below. 

II. Specifically. 

3. Client. The resolution of a chemical com¬ 
pound into its proximate or ultimate elements ; 
the determination of the elements of which it is 
composed ; or, in the case of a substance of known 
composition, such as water, of the foreign substances 
which it may contain. 

W hen the analysis determines only what the elements are, 
it is qualitative ; when it determines the quantity of each 
present, it is quantitative ; the latter is gravimdrhal or 
volumetrical according as the weights or the volumes of the 
elements arc measured. 

a 1655 Let. in Hartlib. Commnnw. Bees 27 Manna.. 
hath[notJ the like nature as Honey, which in its Analysis 
more easily is apparent. 1686 W. Harris Lemery s them. 
11. xxii. 621 Let us examine now whether any such thing 
can probably be found in opium by the Analysis I have made 
of it. 1791 Hamilton Bert/toilet's Dyeing 1 . 1. t. iii. 5 1 The 
quantity of charcoal which they yield by analysis. 1831 'I. 
P. Jones NezuConzvrs. Chem. xxviii. 282 Sugar, starch, and 
gum are proximate principles, and ihese we obtain by proxi¬ 
mate analysis. 1878 Huxi.f.y Phys Pgr. 83 A large number 
of analyses of air from various localities. 

4. Optics. The resolution of light into its pris¬ 
matic constituents. 

1831 Brewster Optics xxiii. 203 The polarisation of the 
incident light, and the analysis of the transmitted light. 
i860 Tyndall Glue. 11. $ 6. 253 A delicate prismatic analysis 
of white light. 

5. Literalurc. The investigation of any produc¬ 
tion of the intellect, as a poem, tale, argument, 
philosophical system, so as to exhibit its com¬ 
ponent elements in simple form. 

1644 E. Huit 1 title) The whole Prophecie of Daniel Ex¬ 
plained by a Paraphrase, Analysis and l’riefe Comment. 
1789 Belsham Ess. II. xxxiv. 244 Of these [theories] I shall 
not descend to a particular analysis, i860 Motley Net her l. 
11868* I. vi. 357 Such, in brief analysis, was live memorable 
Declaration of Elizabeth. i86z Stanley Jezv. Ch. <1877) 
I. v. 105 The critical analysis of the text. 

6. Gram. The ascertainment of the elements 


composing a sentence or any part of it. esp. (since 
1S52) Logical, Syntactic, or Sentence Analysis: 
the resolution of the sentence into elements per¬ 
forming distinct functions in the expression of 
thought, and thus having definite relations to the 
whole sentence and to each other, as subject and 
predicate with their respective enlargements. 

1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit . viii. (16277 104 Of the analysis or 
resolving a sentence. 17Z4 Watts Logic iv. i. Wks. 1813 
VIE 51 1 The word analyst* has three or four senses .. When 
a sentence is distinguished into the nouns, the verbs, pro¬ 
nouns, and other particles of speech which compose it, then 
it is said to be analysed grammatically. When ihe same 
sentence is distinguished into subject, predicate . . then it is 
analysed logically, and metaphysically. 1852 Min. Comm. 
Council E 23 Geography, history, the analysis of language, 
arithmetic. 1852 Morell {title) Analysis of Sentences ex¬ 
plained. 1869 Farrar Fam. 0/Speech i. 3* The name for 
grammar in Sanscrit means analysis. 

7 . Math . Ancient Analysis , The proving of a 
proposition by resolving it into simpler proposi¬ 
tions already proved or admitted. Modern Analysis, 
The resolving of problems by reducing them to 
equations. 

1656 Hobbes Elem . Philos.(\%yp 309 Analysis is continual 
reasoning from the definitions of the terms of a proposition 
we suppose true . . and so on, till we come to some things 
known. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 162/2 Analysis 
as defined by the Scholiast upon Euclid, is a sumption of the 
thing sought, by the consequents (as if it were already 
known) to find out the truth. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
s.v., Simple Analysis is that employed in solving problems 
reducible to simple equations. 1798 Hutton Course Math. 
(1827) I. 3 Analysis or the Analytic Method.. is that which 
is commonly used in Algebra. 1879 Thomson Sc Tait Nat. 
Phil. I. 1. 171 Spherical harmonic analysis, has for its ob¬ 
ject the expression of an arbitrary periodic function of two 
independent variables in the proper form for a large class of 
physical problems involving arbitrary data over a spherical 
surface. , . , . 

8 . Logic. The tracing of things to their source, 
and the resolution of knowledge into its original 
principles; the discovery of general principles 
underlying concrete phenomena. 

a 1680 Glanvill (J.) We cannot know any thing of nature 
but by an analysis of its true initial causes. 17*4 Watts 
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Logic iv. i. (1821) 372 Analysis finds out causes by their 
effects. 1877 Cairo Philos. Kant vii. 315 Analysis . . is 
simply going back on the path which the mind has already 
travelled, proceeding from the more to the less determinate. 

Analyst (arnalist). [a. Fr. analyste , f. analyser, 
by form-assoc. w. vbs. in -iser (= L. -izare, Gr. 

Eng* -ize), which have agent-nouns in -isle 
(L. -ista, Gr. -torrp, Eng. -1 st). See Analyse. 
Analyser , analysle, were thus formally analogous to 
latiniser , latinisle .] One who makes an analysis. 

1 . A mathematician skilled in modern algebraical 
geometry. (The only sense in 17-1 Sth c., but now 
rarely used without qualification.) 

1656 Hobbes Elem. Philos . tit. xx. Eng. Wks. 1 . 307 The 
analyst that can solve these problems without knowing first 
the length of the arch .. shall do more than ordinary geome¬ 
try is able to perform. 2675 Collins in Rigaud Corr . Sci. 
Men (1841) ]. 212 A learned analyst, and a f>erson fit to 
labour in discovering canons for the surd rootsof equations. 
1748 H artlev Observ. Man i. iii. § 2 r 87 Till the Analyst ob¬ 
tains the true Root. 1841 J. R. Young Math. Dissert. Pref. 7 
[Berkeley] charged analysts with changing, at the close of 
the reasoning, the hypothesis upon which that reasoning 
commenced. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. 11 . 236 A skill like 
that of the geometrical analyst. 

2 . spec. One skilled in chemical analysts; one 
whose profession it is to ascertain the chemical 
constitution of substances. (The common use now.) 

1800 Henry Efiit. Cheni. ,(1808> 424 The correct analyst 
ought to be well grounded in general chemical information. 
1869 Daily .Yews xx Aug., In the *tomach and liver of the 
child the analyst to whom they were committed found dis¬ 
tinct traces of the same poison. 1873 Ibid. 7 Nov. 5/5 Public 
Analyst for Bethnal-green. 

3 . gen. 

1 1 753 Chambers Cycl.SnppAnalyst, a person who ana¬ 
lyzes a thing, or makes use of the analytical method. <See r.'] 
1809 Coleridge Friend 1. i. 11867' 4 Some pleasant analyst 
of taste. 1851 11 . Spencer Soc. Statics xxii. $ 3 Unobserved, 
perhaps, by the many, but sufficiently visible to the analyst. 
1859 Buck sill Psychol. Shahs. 3 Preeminently the most 
truthful analyst of human action. 

Analytic analitik), a. and sl>. [ad. med. L. 
analylic-us, a. Gr. d^aAun/r-o? analytic, f. awtAi/T-oy 
dissolved, dissolvable, f. dvaXv-uv : see Analysis. 
Cf. Kr. analylique, perhaps earlier.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or in accordance with analysis; 
consisting in, or distinguished by, the resolution of 
compounds into their elements. 

1601 B. Jossos Poetaster v. i. Wks. 1616. 332 A direct, and 
analyticke summe Of all the worth and first effects of artes. 
1724 Watts Logic iv.i. (1813'511 Natural method is. . two¬ 
fold, viz. synthetic and analytic. A indy lick method takes 
the whole compound as it finds it .. and leads us into the 
knowledge of it by resolving it into its first principles. 1750 
Johnson Rambl. No. 54 *4 They are. . understood without 
skill inanalytickscience. 1789 Bentiiam Princ. Legist, vi. $46 
Of the several circumstances.. to give some sort of analytic 
\ievv. 1802 WoODiioiSE in Phil. Trans. XC 1 I. 95 In the 
present state of analytic science, there is no certain and 
direct method of integrating d i tie rent ial equations. 1837 8 
Sir W. Hamilton Logic x.viv. (1866 11 . 7 The words analytic 
and synthetic . . are, like most of our logical terms, taken 
from Geometry. 

2 . Concerned with, or addicted to the use of, ana¬ 
lysis ; analytical. 

1805 Words*’. Prel. 11. icd. 2) 40 A toil, Than analytic in¬ 
dustry to me More pleasing. 1876 Farrar Gh. Syntax 2 
Few languages are more analytic than English. 1880 Con- 
temp. Rev. XXXVII. 480 Analytic education makes against 
the creative search of beauty, which defies analysis. 

B. sb. mostly pi. analytics, transl. L. analytica, 
a. Gr. dvaAurttfd, adj. pi. ncut., used subst. by 
Aristotle as title of his treatises on Logic. 

1 . gen. ‘The science or doctrine and use of ana¬ 
lysis.’ Chambers. 

1641 IIobbes Lett. Wks. 1845 VII. 462 A better philoso¬ 
pher in my opinion then De Cartes, and not inferior to him 
in the analytiques. 2857 Sir J. Stephen Lect. Hist. Fra>ice 
xvii. II. 154 Skill in the science of moral analytics. 

2 . spec. a. That part of logic which treats of 
analysis. 

e 1590 Marlowe Fanstus i. 6 Live and die in Aristotle’s 
works. Sweet Analytics, ’tis thou hast ravish’d me. 1607 
Topsell Four-footed Beasts (1673) 353 Aristotles first book 
of Analyticks. 2663 Butler lin'd. 1.1.66 He was in Logick 
a great Critick, Profoundly skill’d in Analytick. (Annot. 
Analytique is a part of Logick that teaches to decline and 
construe Reason, as Grammar does Words.) 2837-8 Sir \V. 
Hamilton Logic xii. (1866) I. 218 His [Aristotle’s] Prior 
Analytics, the treatise in which he develops the genera] 
forms of reasoning. 1846 (title) ibid. II. App. 251 A New 
Analytic of Logical Forms. 

+ b. The algebraical branches of pure mathema¬ 
tics; the application of algebra to geometry. Obs. 

1656 Hobbes Elem. Philos. (1839) 509, I should there have 
spoken of the analytics of geometricians. 1685 Phil. Trans. 
XV. 1104 My design being to trace this of the Analyticks 
(as the Greeks call’d it) or Algebra (as the Arabs'. 2752 
Chambers Cytl. s.v.. To the modern Analytics, principally, 
belongs algebra. 

Analy tical, a. [f. med.L. analytic-us (see 
prec.) + -alL The earliest spelling is analeticall , 
and in 15th c. L. analeticus is of freq. occurrence.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to analytics; employing the 
analytic method or process. 

c 25*5 Skelton Reblyc .» Maister Porphiris problemcs.. in 
his thre maner of clerkly workes, nnaleticall, topicall, and 


logycall. 2592 Percivall Sp. Diet. A iij b, Marke my first 
analytical table, a 165a J.Smjth Set. Disc. vij. i. (1821)308 
The principles of true religion .. are all so clear and per¬ 
spicuous, that they need no key of analytical demonstration 
to unlock them. 1750 Harris Heimes( 1841) 119 We shall 
postpone the whole synthetical part.. and confine ourselves 
to the analytical; that is to say, universal grammar. 2873 
Svmonds Grk. Poets i. 14 Homer was never analytical. He 
described the world without raising a single moral or psy¬ 
chological question. 

b. iMttg. Expressing the various notions and re¬ 
lations into which a proposition or complex notion 
may be analyzed, by distinct words, instead of 
combining several into one word ; as, they shall be 
sent out for e-mitt-c-nt-ur ; with asword foxgtadio ; 
plus fort for fortior ; of man for man's. 

1873 Farrar Pam. of Speech ii. 74 The Swedish and 
Danish . . have become more analytical than Old Norse. 
2874 Sayce Comp. Philol. ix. 368 The analytical character 
of the modern European languages, of which English is the 
most extreme example. 

2 . Of analysis. = Analytic a. 1. 

1656 Hobbes Flew. Philos. 1. vi. § 10 Eng. Wks. 1 .70 There 
is need partly of the analytical and partly of the synthetical 
method. 1802 Woodhouse in Phil. Trans, XCII. 105, 1 
shall now shew, by a purely analytical process, what are 
the divisions of x H ±a n . 1847 Whewell Philos. Induct. Sr. 
L 144 Having succeeded in this analytical process, we may 
invert it. 

Analytically, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly2 .] 

1 . By analytic method or process; by way or 
means of analysis. 

1656 Hobbes Six Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 248 Has he not 
proceeded analytically in a hundred problems? 1748 Hart- 
lev Observ. Man 1. iii. § 2 f 88 To determine these Associa¬ 
tions, both analytically and synthetically. 1872 Daily .Yews 
3 Oct. 2 Conic sections treated both geometrically and 
analytically. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. *09 Proving the com- 
position of water analytically. 

2 . After an analytical fashion; with an analytical 
tendency, rare. 

1778 Johnson in Bos^oetl (xSjx) IV. 114 To be distinct, we 
must talk analytically. 1855 II. Spencer Psychol. 11872) I. tv. 
viiL 478 To persons analytically inclined. 

Analyze, -able, etc.; see Analyse, -able. 

Anamal, -el, obs. forms of Enamel. 

t Ana’me, v. Obs. rare. [OE. anemnan , f. A- 
pref. 1 + tumnan to Name.] To mention, name. 

a 1000 Gnthlac 13 Godes spel-bodan .. eal anemdon. c 1305 
St. Christoph, in E. E. P. <1862 60 His iugelour adai: to- 
fore him pleide faste & anemnede in his rym : he deue! atte 
laste. c 1425 Wvntoun Cron. vnt. xl. 104 In the abbay of 
Ilexhame All hare folk hai gert aname. 

I Anamnesis (a?n 5 mnr$is). [Gr. dvaprijoi y re¬ 
membrance, n. of action f. dvapva- stem of ava-pu- 
liv-q-GK-uv to remember, f. dva back + pva- call to 
mind, f. niv-os mind.] The recalling of things 
past; recollection, reminiscence. 

2657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 249 Anamnesis is a figure where¬ 
by the speaker calling to mind matters past, whether of 
sorrow, joy, &c. doth make recital of them. 1876 tr. 
Wagner s Gen. Path. 11 Diagnosis from the Anamnesis, that 
is, from the story which the patient tells of his illness. 2876 
M. Davies Unorth. Land. 22 The doctrine of anamnesis , 
in Plato, according to which the soul had pre-existed in a 
purer state, and there gained its ideas. 

Anamnestic (tenamnestik), a. and sb. [ad. 
Gr. dvauvrjcTiK-os able to recall to mind, f. ava- 
pvrjar-o? vhl. adj. f. dvapva -; sec prec.] 

A. adj. Recalling to mind ; aiding the memory 
or recollection. 

>753 Chambers Cycl. . 9 ////., Anamnestic is applied by 
Blancard to remedies proper for restoring or strengthening 
the memory'- *879 dyd. Soc. Lex ., Anamnestic Symptoms , 
Phenomena occurring in a previous stage . . by the remem¬ 
brance of which the present condition is made more manifest. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . An anamnestic medicine or symptom. 

1706 Phillips, Anamneticks , medicines that serve to re¬ 
store the Memory'. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Ana nines- 
tics , in medicine, are used by some writers to denote those 
signs which help to discover the past state of a patient's body. 
1775 Ash, Anamnestic , a medicine to help the memory'. 

2 . A proposed equivalent for Mnemonics. 

2856-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (1877) 1 . vii. 223 Anam¬ 
nestic, the art of Recollection or Reminiscence. 

Anamorphism (anam^rjfiz’m). [f. ava up + 
pofxpt) form + -ism.] 

1 . Distorted projection or perspective. 

2836 AW/'//. Rev. LXIII. io«; Emblazoning on a separate 
tablet. . the anamorphisms in which it [the form of his 
brother] had been drawn. 

2 . Progression from a lower to a higher type. 

2852 Huxley in Phil. Trans. CXLIII. i. 63 If, however, 

all Cephalous Moltusks .. be only modifications by excess 
or defect of the parts of a definite archetype, then, I think, 
it follows as a necessary consequence, that 00 anamorphism 
takes place in this group. 

Anamorphose (anam/ufous, - 5 s), v. rare. [f. 
next (or its Gr. elements) on model of Metamok- 
phose.] To represent by anamorphosis; to distort 
into a monstrous projection. 

2876 I. A. H. M URBAY in Mill Hilt Mag. IV. 79 Shakspere 
might have seen this very picture, or, if not, some other in 
which a skull was thus anamorphosed ; in which * looking 
awry/ a * shape of grief* was found. [Cf. Rich. II, 11. ii. 12.J 

Anamorphosis (an 5 m/*jf<*sis). [a. Gr. apn- 
Hdfxpwcis transformation, n. of action f. am^o/x/>o- 


€iv to transform, f. dva back, again + pxop<p 6 -uv to 
form, f. nofxpf} form. Still by some pronounced 
anamorpho'sis , after the Gr. to. Cf. metamorphosis.'] 

1 . A distorted projection or drawing of any tiring, 
so made that when viewed from a particular point, 
or by reflection from a suitable mirror, it appears 
regular and properly proportioned ; a deformation. 

*727-52 Chambers Cycl. s.v M To draw the Anamorphosis, 
or deformation of an image, upon the convex surface of a 
cone. 1816 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 273 It was to 
correct their anamorphosis of the Deity, that Jesus preached. 
1846 Joyce Sci. Dial. xiv. 306 These images are called ana¬ 
morphoses. 2873 Athenaeum 25 Jan., This bewildering ob¬ 
ject is undoubtedly an anamorphosis of a human skull. 

2 . Bot. Such a degeneration or change in the 
habit of a plant from different conditions of growth, 
as gives it the appearance of a different species or 
genus; abnormal transformation. Chiefly said of 
cryptogams, as fungi, lichens, and sea-weeds. 

*830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 55 The state of anamor¬ 
phosis, or . . that remarkable distension or increase of the 
cellular tissue of vegetables, from which the name of succu¬ 
lent is derived. 1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 446 That 
genus [ Chroolepus] may be a mere anamorphosis of the crust 
of Lichens. 

3 . Repetition of the same form at a later stage 
of development; return to an earlier form. rare. 

286a Latham Elern. Comp. Philol. (L.) There is not such 
a thing as a true anamorphosis in language. 

4 . = Anamorphism 2. 

1852 Huxley in Phil. Tratts. CXLIII. i. 63 Whether true 
anamorphosis ever occurs in the whole animal kingdom. 

Anamorphous (anampjfas), a. rare. [f. 
Anamorph-ism + -ous.] Distorted, out of shape. 

1833 Brewster Nat. Mag. iv. 93 The original figure must 
have been a deformed or anamorphous drawing, ia order to 
give a reflected image of just proportions. 

Anamoured, obs. form of Enamoured. 

Anan, obs. form of Anon. 

Anan ance-n), int . Obs. and dial.; also 6- anon. 
The quot. from Udall and Shaks. show that this is 
the same word as Anon adv. orig. in response to a 
call =‘In one moment; presently; coming!’; hence 
a waiter’s response to express that he was paying 
attention, or awaiting commands ; thence a general 
mode of expressing that the auditor was at the 
speaker’s service, or begged him to say on; and in 
later use, a mode of expressing that the auditor 
has failed to catch the speaker’s words or meaning, 
but is now alert and asks him to repeat ;=1 beg 
your pardon! What did you say? Sir? Eh? [See 
the whole passage in 1 J/en. IV. 11. iv. 1-126.] 

a 1553 Udall Royster D. »v. iii. <1869) 65 C. What hough 1 
come forth Trupenie ! I. Anon ! What is your will mistresse? 
dyd ye call me? 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IP. 11.iv. 71 Paines. 
Francis 1 Fran. Anon, anon ! Prince. ‘Anon/ Francis? 
No, Francis: but to morrow Francis: or, Francis, on 
thursday : or, indeed, Francis, when thou wilt.. 2728 Van¬ 
brugh & Cibber Provok'd Husb. 1. L 30 Man. A right English 
Academy for younger Children ! J. Mood. Anon, Sir. 

[ Not understanding him. ] 1752 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) 

III. Ixxxv. 322 A stare of infinite stolidity, accompanied 
with the word Anan ! 2856 Lever Martins of Cro' M. 159 
‘Such little events arc not unfreauent down here, then?’ 
‘Anan !’ said she, not understanding his question. 1863 
H'hitby Gloss, s v. A non or Non ? the enquiry’ ‘Sir?’ or 
* What do you say?’ to a question or remark not heard or 
understood. 

Ananas (anri n&s, -amas). Also anana. [So in 
most of the languages of Europe; app.from a native 
Peruvian name Nanas , it having heen first seen by 
Europeans in Peru, and described under the name 
Nanas by Andre Thevenet, a monk, in 1555 . 
Through mistaking the final -s for a plnral sign, 
some have made the sing, anana.] 

1 . The pine-apple plant (A nanassa saliva) or fruit. 

1623 Purchas Pilgr. I. v. xii. 431 Of their fruits Ananas is 

reckoned one of the best: In taste like an Apricocke, in 
shew a farre off like an Artichoke, but without prickles, 
very* sweet of sent. 1724 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1733) II. 
2iq The first ananas, or pine-apple, that was brought to per- 
fection in England, grew in his [Sir M. Decker’s] garden at 
Richmond. 2727 Thomson Summer 685 Witness, thou best 
anana, thou the pride Of vegetable life. 18x2 T. Baldwin 
(title) Short Practical Directions for the Culture of the 
Ananas, or Pine-apple Tree. 2842 D'Israeli Amen. Lit. II. 
229 [Rawleigh] had given.. England the Virginian tobacco, 
and perhaps the delicious ananas. 

2 . An allied West Indian fruit, the Penguin ( Bro- 
melia Pinguin). J. 

An an dri ons (xnxndrijas), a. Med. [f. Gr. 
dvavbpia want of manliness or virility (sec next) + 
-ous.J Without virility; impotent. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anandrons (ance-ndras), a. Bot. [f. Gr. avav- 
$p-os hushandless, without males (f. dv privative 4- 
dvtip- male) + -ous.] Having no stamens; said of 
the females of dioecious, or the female flowers of 
monoecious plants. 

2847 in Craig. 2872 Britten in JmL Bot. X. 47 Anandrous 
state of Erica cinerea. 

t An a nger, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref. 1 (here 
confused with A- pref. 2, and expanded bef. vow'el 
into an-) + Anger t'.] To anger exceedingly. 
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c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 634 Ferumbras was an-angrcd sore fiat 
O(liuer) hym siod (so longej. la 1500 Virgilius (Thoms) 
When the emperoure herde this, he was .. sore anangered. 

An angular (a'noc-tjgitflaj), a. rare “°. [f. As- 
pref 10 + Angular.] Not angular. 
a 1859 Worcester cites Gooo. 

Ananters, ananthers : see Anaunters. 
Ananther ate (oenarnberrit), a. Bot . [f. as next 
+ -ate.] Not furnished with anthers. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex . 

Anantherous (reme-n^ros), a. Bot. [f. An- 
pref. 10 + Anther + -ous.] Destitute of anthers. 

1866 Gray Introd. Bot., Ananther ous, destitute of anthers. 

Ananthons (a.*narn)>as), a . Bot. [f. Gr. d vavQ- 
17? flowerless (f. av priv. + q v 9 -os flower) + -ous.] 
Destitute of flowers. 

1866 Gray Introd. Bot. 523 Ananthons, without flowers. 
Ananthropism (&narnj?r< 7 piz’m). [f. Gr. av 

priv. + dvOpunier humanity, f. dvOpcuir-os man.] 
A lack of fellow-feeling or humanity. 

1882 Seeley Nat. Relig. 50 Science cannot easily destroy 
our feeling for human beings.. If it were otherwise we should 
want a word—Ananthropism—to answer to Atheism. 

Ananym (arnanim). rare . [loosely formed on 
Gr. dva back + ovvpa, ovopa name, which properly 
gives Anonym (pre-occupied by another meaning).] 

1867 O. Hamst Mart. Bibhogr., Ananyin, the real name 
written backwards, as John Dralloc (.Collard). 

Anapaest (te-napest, -p/st). Bros. [ad. L. ana- 
pxstus, a. Gr. avdiraiaros ‘struck back, reversed,’ 
f. dvd back ■+ na(-av to strike.] 

1 . A reversed dactyl, a metrical foot, consisting 
of two short syllables followed by a long one. 

[1589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie (Ar b.) x 33 For your anapestns 
of two short and a long ye haue these words but not many 
moe, as manifold, mon Hesse, remanent, JuSlinessc. 1 1678 
Phillips, Anapaest. 1789 Belsham Ess. I. xiL 222 French 
heroic verse, which consists of four regular anapests. a 1849 
H. Coleridge Ess . II. 116 (The L'Allegro, 11 Penseroso, 
etc] owe their delightful variety to the judicious intermix¬ 
ture of trochees, spondees, and even anap.xsts. 

2 . A verse composed of, or containing, such feet. 
1846GROTE Greece II. 11. vii. 372 The scanty fragments re. 

maining to us of his elegies and anapaests. 1861 Gen. P 
Thompson A udiA It. I II.cxliv.x29 What did the poet laureate 
know about it? He should have kept to his anaparsts. 

Anapaestic (xnapestik, -f stik), a. and sb. [ad. 
lu.anapxstic-us> a.Gr.dt'aTrattm/rdjtsee prec. and-ic\] 

A. adj. Composed of anapxsts. 

1699 Bentley Phal. in. (T.) I had started a new observa- 
tion about the measures of the anapestick verse. 1749 
Numbers in Poet. Comp. 58 To make the whole Line purely 
Anapaestic, thus: In their triple Degrees; and the RegiJns, 
td which. 1847 Grote Greece Ill. xxix. 66 Tyrtxus.. em¬ 
ployed the Anapaestic metre. 

B. sb. Verses containing anapxsiic feet. 

1699 Bentley Phal. 111. (T.) Several seeming examjilcs 
where an aDapestick is terminated with a trochee, 1749 
Numbers in Poet. Comp . 58 The rapid Flow of Anapaisltcs, 
is .. most contrary to the stately Movement of lambics. 

Anapae*stical, a. [f. prec. 4 - -al 1 .] - prec. 

184* Franck in Hood's Mem. (i860) II. 02 To treat the ver¬ 
sion more frequently anapxsdcal thao is done in the original. 

Anapae*stically,^. rare~°. [f.prec. 4 -LY-.] 
In anapcestic rhythm. 

1859 in Worcester. 

Anapaganize (renapriganaiz), v. rare-' 1 , [f. 
Gr. dva back, over again 4 Paganize.] To make 
pagan or heathen again. 

*831 Southey in Q. Rev % XLV. 4x6 The church of St. 
Genevieve was .. anapaganized by its absurd name of the 
Pantheon. 

Anapeiratic (jcmapairartik), a. Path, [irreg. 
f. Gr. avawupd'(a 9 ai to exercise; cf. Trci/xm/f-os.] 
‘A term applied by Dr. Hammond to paralysis 
resulting from the habitual use of certain muscles 
for a long time, such as writer's paralysis' Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1879. 

t A-na pes. Obs. In Fustian a napes = 0 Napes, 
of Naples. (‘The product of that city became so 
firmly established in public repute that the term 
became corrupted, and needed explanation.’ Dra¬ 
pers' Did. 141.) 

1 1463 Act 3 Edw. IV y, Que null homme .. use ne were 
en araie pur son corps .. ascun fustian, bustian, ne fustian de 
Napuls.l 1575 La xeh am £* 4 /. 38 Hisdoobledsleeuezofblak 
woorsted .. a weak towards thehand of fustian anapes. 16 xx 
Cotgr., Tripe de vetours, Valure, Mock-velvet, Fustian an 
Apes. <11627 Middleton IVks. IV. 423 One of my neigh¬ 
bours., set a*fire my fustian and apes breeches. (1660 
Act 12 Chas. II, iv, in Schedule of Rates, Naples fustians 
tript, or velure plaine, the peece containing 15 yards.] 

II Anaphora (anarfora). Khet. [L. anaphora , 
a. Gr. dvatpopa a carrying back, f. opa back 4- <ptpuv 
to bear.] The repetition of the same word or 
phrase in several successive clauses. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 208 Anaphora, or the 
Figure of Report.. as thus: To thinke on death it is a 
miserie, To think on life it is a vanitte: To thinke on the 
world verily it is, To thinke that heare man hath no perfit 
blissc. 1655 Gouge Comm. Hebr. xl 24 Three times by an 
elegant Anaphora is this phrase, ‘by faith,* used. 1751 
Chambers Cycl., Anaphora.. such is this of the psalmist: 
The voice of the Lora is powerful: the voice of the Lord is 
full of majesty: the voice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness. 
1880 in Rosy Sch. Lat. Gram. § 946. 


An aphrodisiac (xnjX fmdi-ziak), a. and sb. 
Med. [f. Gr. av priv. 4- d<ppo5icncuc-6s venereal.] 
A. adj. That diminishes sexual appetite. B. sb. 
A drag having this tendency; an antaphrodisiac. 

1823 Paris & Fonul. Med. Jitrispr. I. 209 The anaphro- 
disiac powers of camphor were long believed. 1865 Fakke 
Mat. Med. 587 Drastic cathartics act as anaphrodisiacs. 
1875 Wood Therap. (1879) 146 Stadion claims that digitalis 
.. may be regarded as a true anaphrodisiac. 

Anaphroditic (xn,x:frtKli*tik), a. Biol. [f. Gr. 
dvcuppbdtT-os without love + -IC. Cf. Fr. anaphrodil- 
iqttel\ Developed without concourse of sexes. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. I.ex. 

Anaphroditons (an,x-frtxloi tas), a. [f. as 
prec. +-ous.] Without sexual appetite. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anaplastic (scnaplcrstik), a. Surg. [f. as next 
+ -10 ; cf. Fr. anaplaslique. ] Of or pertaining to 
anaplasty. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anaplasty (sc'naptasti). Surg. [a. Fr. ana - 
plastic, f. Gr. avdirAnar-uy, vbl. adj. f. dj/a7r\d<7<;-€rt' 
to form anew: see -Y 3 .] Reparation of external 
lesions by the use of adjacent healthy tissue. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. I.cx. 

II Anaplerosis (sernaplir< 7 «'sis). [mod.L., a.Gr. 
dvaixF-qp^ats, f. dva-irFrjpd-ctv to fill tip.] The fill¬ 
ing up of a deficiency. 

1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 258 Respecting the voices of 
the three Angels, and Anaplcroses of them. 1706 Phillies, 
A nap Zeros is. .in Surgery, that part of the Art, which restores 
what either Nature has denied, or is otherwise decayed. 
1853 Mayne Eap. Lex., Anaplerosis .. filling up of part* 
that have been destroyed, as in wounds, cicatrices, etc. 

Anaplerotic (scmaplirp-tik), a. and sb. Med. 
[ad. assumed Gr. *dvair\i]p<tntKbs : see prec. and -ic.] 

A. adj. Tending to supply deficiencies of tissue. 

1721 Bailey, Ana'plcrotick Medicines, such that fill up 

Ulcers with Flesh. 1748 Vcgetins' Distemp. Horses 165 
You put an aiiaplerotick Medicine upon the Wound. 1853 
in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

B. sb. (in pi.) An anaplerotic substance. 

1706 Phillips, Anapleroticks, Medicines that help to fill 
Ulcers with Flesh. 1751 CitAMncRS Cycl., Anaplerotics arc 
the same with what we otherwise call incarnatives. 

t Anaplerotical, a. Obs. ^ prec. 
t Anapleroticalness. Obs. [f. prec.+- ness.] 

1731 Bailey, Anapleroticalness, the quality of filling up. 

An ap no graph, (anarpndgruf). [f. Gr. dvanvoi] 
respiration (f. urd again 4 * irvt-tiv to breathe) 4 - 
-7/xi^-oy writing.] An instrument for registering 
the movements and amount of expiration and 
inspiration. 

1870 S. Gee Auscutt. Percuss, ii. § 2 F i Whether the 
anapnograph will be more useful remains to be seen. 

Anapnoic (xnapndu-ik), a. [f. as prec. *f -ic.] 
Pertaining to respiration. 

1879 in Syd. Soc . Lex. 

Anapnometer (oenapnp mrtaj). [f. as prec. 4 
perpov a measure: see -meter.] An instrument 
for measuring the force of respiration ; a spirometer. 
i860 in Fowler Med. I’oc. 

Anapodeictic (xnjX^p^dai-ktik), a. rare “°. 
[f. Gr. dv priv. 4 - dvohuKTiK-6% demonstrable, f. dnl> 
off, away + datc-vv-vcu to show.] Incapable of be¬ 
ing shown by argument, undemonstrable. 

*t Anapologe*tical, a. Obs.-° [f. Gr. <Da- 
Tro\6yr]T-os inexcusable (tdv priv.: see Apologetic) 

4 -ICAL.] 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., Ana/otogetical, inexcusable. 

Anapophysial (x=nap<?lrzial), a. Pltys . [f. 
next + -al*.] Of or pertaining to ail anapophysis. 

1866 Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn. 89 Anapophysial tuber¬ 
cles .. strong ant] well developed. 1875 Blake Zool. 16 The 
little development of the metapophysial and anapophysial 
processes. 

Anapophysis (penap^rfisis). Pltys. [f. Gr. drd 
back 4- dw6(pv<ris offshoot, f. « 7 rd off 4 <pv<n? growth.] 
A small bony process, springing in a backward 
direction from the neural arch of the vertebra?, 
between the metapophysis and diapophysis. 

1854 Owen in Orrs Circ.'Sc. Org. Nat. 169 The exogenous 
parts arc the diapophysis .. (and j the anapophysis. 1881 
Mivart Cat 39 The posterior process whicn projects back¬ 
wards as much as any other part of the vertebra, is called 
the accessory process, or Anapophysis. 

t Ana*pped,/a.//A. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A- pref. 
1 (or 6 ) + OK. hn&ppian to Nap.] Sleepy. 

<*1305 E.E. Poems { 1862) 78 Anapped he was sore. He 
lynede adoun vpon his hoc po he ne m^te studie nomore. 

Anaptotic (xnaptp*tik), a. [f. Gr. dv(a) again 
4 a 7 rr(UT-o? indeclinable 4 --ic: see Aptotic. (Or 
? f. dvd back 4 - tttwtik- 6 s belonging to case.)] Fall¬ 
ing back from inflexion, again nninflected. Applied, 
by some, to languages, in which most of the in¬ 
flexions have disappeared by phonetic decay, their 
place being supplied by relational words and rules 
of position. 

1850 Latham Varieties of Man 12 Languages of the Eng¬ 
lish type, Anaptotic. 1858 Penny Cycl. 2nd Supp. 378/1 The 
languages of the great European races are never aptotic. 
They are mostly anaptotic, or [else] having amalgamate in¬ 
flections. 186a 11 . Spencer First Prhtc. 11. xiv. § 112 (1873) 


322 There have grown out of the amalgamate languages the 
‘anaptotic* languages. 

Anarch (arniik), sb. anda7. [ad. Gr. c.vapx-os 
without a chief or head; cf. Fr. anarche in Cotgr. 
1611. But the Eng. use is conformed to that of 
other derivatives in - arch , as monarch, tdrarch, etc.] 

A. sb. An author of anarchy; a leader of revolt. 

1667 Milton P. L. ii. 988 Thus Satan : and him thus the 

Anarch old .. answer’d. 1728 Pope Dune. m. 339 Ix>! the 
great Anarch’s ancient reign restor’d. 1818 Bykon Childe 
Bar. u. xlv, Imperial anarchs doubling human woes. 1848 
H. Miller First Impress, xvii. U857) 283 The old anarch of 
Infidelity is sure always to effect a transitory lodgment. 

B. adj. [The sb. used aitribl\ rare. 

a 182a Siielley Triumph of Life, The anarch chiefs, whose 
force and murderous snares Had founded many a sceptre- 
bearing line. 

Anarchal (ana-ikal), a. rare. [f.asprcc.+-ALk] 

1. Without government; anarchic. 

1824 9 Landou lmag. Conv. (1846) 1 . 135 Calling those 
bodies of men anarchal which arc in a state of effervescence. 

2. Tending to, or involving, anarchy; anarchical. 

1824-9 Landok /mag. Conv. 1 .36 The anarchal doctrines 

of the popish priesthood. 

3 . = Anarch a. 

1840 Blachw. Mag. XLVII. 528 High-sated wealth, deco¬ 
rous pride of jdacc, Mankind's anarchal kings. 

Anarchial (ana‘jkial), a. rare. [f. Anarchy + 
-alL Cf. antimonial, arterial .] Of the nature 
of anarchy or confusion ; disorderly, unregulated ; 
anarchical. 

1775 in Ash. 1789 Bentham Print. Legist, i. § 14 Whether 
it (the mere averment of his own unfounded sentiments] is 
not anarchial. 1879 Li wrs Psychol, i. 5 Each worker brings 
his labours as a contribution to a common fund, not as an 
anarchial displacement uf the labours of predecessors. 

Anarchic ^ana-jkik), a. [f. Gr. dvap\ os (sec 
Anarch) + -tc; after dp\iKos. Cf. Fr. anarchiquc, 
Cotgr. 1611 .] Of or belonging to anarchy; without 
title or government, lawless. 

1790 Burki: Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 234 The barbarous annrchick 
despotism of Turkey. Ibid. 401 They expect that they shall 
hold in obedience an anarchic people by an anarchic army. 
1850 Carlyle Lattcr»d. Pamph. viii. 1872* 260 The whole 
world risen into anarchic mutiny. 1869 Shelly Fsi. -y 
Led. iv. 118 Culture itself has become anarchic. 

Anarchical v ana\ildkar,<7. [f.as prec. 4 -ical.] 

1. = Anarchic. 

1597 Ilowsos Serin., 24 Dec., 29 That state was not an- 
archicall, or without authorise. 1660 C. Hosr>Scutum Reg. 
68 Then might the king make 1 he acting of his peopleagainst 
him Treason.. which would bring all to Anarchical con¬ 
fusion. 1766 tr. Bcccaria, Crimes xiii. 49 Formalities.. 
which will placeanarchical impunity on the throne of justice. 
i860 Motley Nether/. (1868 I. i. 19 That powerful, turbu¬ 
lent, but most anarchical little commonwealth. 

2. Connected with, tending to, or involvinganarcliy. 

1649 C. Walker Hist. Indep. 11. 149 Who under colour of 

M crchandbe vent Amimonarchicall and Anarchicall Tenents. 
1797 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 107 '2 The propagation of 
their anarchical doctrines. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. II. 
31 Anarchical efforts have ended in universal despotism. 

An a*r chic ally, adv. [f. prcc. + -i.y-.J In an 
anarchic or anarchical manner or condition; in de¬ 
fiance of existing order, lawlessly. 

1872 Liddon I./em. Relig. iv. 152 It (the earlhl canncl 
plunge anarchically through space. 

Anarchism (arnaAiz’m). rare. [f. Gr. dvap\- 
oy (see Anarch) 4 -ism.] The principles or practice 
of anarchy, or anarchists. 

1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 153 This Bill .. will prove 
the mother of absolute Anarchisme. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Anarchism, the Doctrine, Positions or Art of Those that 
teach anarchy; also the being itself of the people without a 
l’rincc or Ruler. 1882 Sir C. Dilke in Daily Nats 3 July 2/6 
Russian Nihilism, German Social Democracy, and French 
Anarchism were, in a high degree, the children of Protection. 

Anarchist (arnajkist). [f. as prec.+ -lst. Cf. 
mod.Fr. anarchisle. ] One who admits of no tilling 
power; an advocate or promoter of anarchy; one 
who upsets settled order. 

1678 Culworth hit ell. Syst. 319 That the Egyptians were 
universally Atheists and Anarchists, such as. , resolved all 
into Scusless Matter as the first and highest Principle. 1791 
Bentham Anarch. Fa line. Wks. 1843 11 . 498 The anarchist 
.. denies the validity of the law . and calls upon all man¬ 
kind to rise up in a mass, and resist the execution of it. 1862 
II. Spencer First Princ. 1. i. § 2 11875^ 10 The anarchist who 
denies the right of any government.. to trench upon his in¬ 
dividual freedom. 

b. attrib. quasi-rt<#. 

18x2 Southey in (?. Rd*. VIII. 346 That some of the 
anarchist writers arc in the pay of France. 

Anarchize (arnibkaiz), v. [f. Gr. avapx-os (see 
Anakch)+-izk; cf .monarehizc and mod.Fr. anarch- 
tserl] To render anarchic, reduce to anarchy; to 
destroy the settled order of. 

1800 Coleridge Chvn Times 1 .263 That Suwarrow, though 
he had rescued the North of Italy from its invaders, should 
have pillaged and anarchised it. 1815 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1830) IV. 248 To anarchize by gold the government he could 
QOt overthrow by arms. 

Anarchy (ae’najki). Also 6-7 -ie. [ad. Gr. 
dvapx(a, n. of state f. dvapx-os without a chief or 
head, f. dv priv. + bpx&* leader, chief. The word 
was also adopted in med.L. anarchia, and Fr. an¬ 
archic (Cotgr. 1611), from one or other of which 
the Eng. may have been immediately taken.] 
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1 . Absence of government; a state of lawlessness 
due to the absence or inefficiency of the supreme 
power; political disorder. 

* 539 Taverner Erasin. Prov. <1552)43 Thisunleful lyberty 
or lycence of the multytude is called an Anarchic. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. § 36 (1873) 241 Pompey .. made 
it his design .. to cast the state into an absolute anarchy and 
confusion. 1664 H. More Myst. I nig. 219 A Polity without 
an Head .. would not be a Polity, but Anarchy. 1796 Burke 
Carr. IV. 389 Except in cases of direct war, whenever govern¬ 
ment abandons law, it proclaims anarchy. 1840 Carlyle 
/Zeroes (1858) 277 Without sovereigns, true sovereigns, tem¬ 
poral and spiritual, I see nothing possible but an anarchy ; 
the hatefullest of things. 1878 Lecky Eng. in 18 th C. 1 . i. 

12 William threatened at once to retire to Holland and leave 
the country to anarchy. 

2 . transf Absence or non-recognition of authority 
and order in any sphere. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 283 The waste Wide Anarchic of 
Chaos, 1821 Byron Sardan. 1. ii. (1S681 356 The satraps un- 
controll'd, the gods unworshipped, And all things in the 
anarchy of sloth. 1831 Brewster Newton {1855) 11 . xix. 
205 Some of the provincial mints were in a state of anarchy. 

a. Non-recognition of moral law; moral disorder. 

1656 Cowley Chronicle ix, Thousand worse Passtons then 

posscst The lnter-regnum of my Breast. Bless me from such 
an Anarchy ! 1713 Steele Englishin. No. 7.44 The Licen¬ 

tious are in a State of barbarous Anarchy. 1875 Hamf.rton 
Intell. Life vi. ii. 203 A inoral anarchy difficult to conceive. 

b. Unscttlcdness or conflict of opinion. 

<ji66i Fuller tin Websteri There heing then ..an anarchy, 
as I may term it, in authors and their reckoning of years. 
1719 You so Revenge iv. i, No more I'll bear this battle of 
the mind, This inward anarchy. 1754 Chesterf. in Boswell 
Johnson a816) I. 237 Our language is, at present, in a state 
of anarchy. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 3 An an¬ 
archy of thought,—a perpetuity of mental revolutions. 

+ Ana'reta. Obs. Aslrol. [Incorrect i.amerela, 
Latinized ad. Gr. avatpirrjs destroyer, murderer.] 
'The killing Planet threatningDeath in a Nativity.’ 
Phillips 1696. Hence Anaretic a. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, civ, 529 The Anareta, or Intcr- 
ficient Planet, is he who is placed in the eighth house. 1819 
J. Wilson Diet. Astro/. 2, Anareta. the planet that destroys 
life. Ibid. 3 Violent deaths are caused when both the Malcfics 
have dignities in the Anaretic place. 

t Ana'rmed,///. a. Obs. [variant of Unarmed: 
see An- fref 4.] Armed, in arms. 

< 1500 Lancelot 615 Rather I shall.. Resaue my deirh an- 
armyt wnder shcld. Ibid. 2219 Al anarmyt they Come to 
the King. / bid. 2499 Al cnarinyt both with spere and scheld. 

t Ana'rrow, v. Obs. ran'- 1 , [f. A- fref. 1 

+ OK. narwian to Narrow, also to trouble, afflict. 
Cf. L. august its.] 'l‘o cramp, crush, dishearten. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 3346 He makith heom way with scharpe 
launce; Thy men anarwith thy continauncc. 

Anarthrous (anjij]»ras\ [f. Gr. dt' priv. + 
apQp-ov joint, (in grammar) the article, +-ors.] 

1 . Of Greek sbs.; Used without the article. 

1808 Middleton Grk Article f t 84102 When it (*- 5 ?] is 
employed to denote that every individual of that species is 1 
spoken of, then the Substantive is anarthrous. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul II. 185 ayuu .. a proper name for the Scrip¬ 

tures, and therefore anarthrous. 

2 . Phys. Jointless; or so fat as to appear so. 

1879 > n Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anarthronsly (anaujm-ysli), adv. [f. prec. * 
-LY-.] Without the (Greek) article. 

1852 Alford Grk. Test. II. 308 Son os .. is never thus an- 
arthrously used as=o except where usage will account 

for such omission of the article. 

Anarthrousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Omission of the (Greek article. 

1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 516 note. The spread of Christi¬ 
anity is naturally marked hy the increasing anarthrousness 
(omission of the article) of its commonest terms. 

Anartic, obs. rare form of Antarctic. 
Anasarca (senasaukaX Path. [f. Gr. ava up + 
aap£ (aaptca) flesh ; perh. orig. a phrase, or adj. 
sing, fern., but at length taken as sb.] A dropsical 
affection of the subcutaneous cellular tissue of a 
limb or other large surface of the body, producing 
a very puffed appearance of the flesh. 

1398TREMSA Barth. DeP. R. vn.lit. (1495)265 The dropesye 
that hyghte Yposarca other Anasarca. 1681 tr. Willis' Ran. 
Med. Wks., Anasarca, the watry dropsy swelling up the 
w hole flesh. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 391 When the 
Lymph stagnates, or is extravasated, under the Skin.it is 
called an Anasarka, 1836 'Food Cyct. Anat. 4- Phys. 1.425/2 
Symptoms of sea-scurvy.. with anasarca of the lower limbs, 
b. traits/, andyfc. 

1807 Edin. Rev. XI. 83 A similar fanciful analogy has in¬ 
duced him to give the. name of Anasarca to the redundant 
moisture that is perceived in vegetables during wet weather. 
1841 D' Israeli Amen. Lit. (1859) I. 316 An aged power dis¬ 
solving in its owm corruption, which . . looked with compla¬ 
cency on its own unnatural greatness, its political anasarca. 
1873 Treat. Bot. (ed. 2) 61 Anasarca , a condition of plants 
analogous to dropsy. 

Anasarcous (senasaukas), a. [f. prec. + -ous.] 
Of the nature of, or showing signs of, anasarca. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. 1. xxiii (R.) 1 found .. his legs 
anasarcous, and his back and hips excoriated, with lying in 
bed. 1738 D. Bayne Gout 100 Kheumatick anasarcous tu¬ 
mors or swellings. 1836 Tono Cyct. Anat. Phys. 1 .63/t 
Anasarcous dropsy is the only disease in which the fat of 
the adipose memhrane is entirely consumed. 

Anasei smic, a. [f. Gr. dva up + vaap-os earth¬ 
quake + -ic.] (See quot.) 


i88t J. Milne in Nature N0.632.126 Anaseismic shocks, 
or those where vertical motion is prominent. 

+ AnastaTtiC, ( a . and) sb. Obs. [ad. Gr. ava- 
otqXtuc-os tending to check (f. ava back + artW-av 
to send) + -ic.] (See quot.) 

*775 Asn, Anastaltics, medicines of a restringent quality. 
i860 Fowler Med. Voc., A nos ia ltic, synonym of ‘styptic.’ 

Anastatic (wnasUetik), a. [f. Gr. bvaaraats 
resurrection ; cf. (jtqtik- 6 s cansing to stand.] Of 
the nature of revival ; spec, applied to a printing 
process, in which facsimiles of writing, drawings, or 
letter-press are produced by a transfer process from 
zinc plates. 

1849 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 120 On Anastatic Printing and its 
various combinations by H. E. Strickland, M.A. 1859 
Athenaeum 12 Feb., The anastatic process has two advan¬ 
tages over lithography. 

Anastomasis,-atic, obs.ff. Anastomosis,-otic. 
Anastomo'sant,///. a. rare -°. [a. Fr. ana- 
stomosant, pr. pple. of anastomoser: see next.] 
Anastomosing. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anastomose (anae'StdmJuz), v. [a. Fr . anasto¬ 
mose-r, f. anastomose, f. mod.L. anastomosis, f. Gr. 
bvacTopwo-xs'. see Anastomosis.] a. trans.To con¬ 
nect by anastomosis (? obs.). b. itilr. To communi¬ 
cate by anastomosis, to intercommunicate, inoscu¬ 
late. Said of blood-vessels, sap-vessels, rivers, and 
branches of trees. 

1697 in Phil. Trans. XIX. 465 The Umbilical Arteries 
which are anastomosed with the Veins of the Matrix. 1788 
Anderson in Phil. Trans. LXX 1 X. 158 An elongation of 
ihc sword-like cartilage .. having anastomosed with that 
bone at the symphysis. 1830 Linoley Nat. Syst. Bot. 1 ntrod. 
22 The veins of their leaves .. anastomosing in various ways, 
so as to form a reticulated plexus of veins of unequal size. 
1858 Gf.ikie Hist. Boulder v 75 The ribs not straight, but 
irregularly anastomosing, that is, running into and coalescing 
with each other. 1881 R. Burton in Academy 2: M ay 367/1 
The Libu and the Lungo-e-ungo influents have anastomosed 
to form the Liambai-zambcse. 

Anastomosed, fpl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] Con¬ 
nected by anastomosis. 

1789 Anderson in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 66, 1 found the 
chasms or divisions anastomosed through every part of it. 
1868 Wright Ocean IF. v. 119 Substance of the skeleton car¬ 
tilaginous. fibres anastomosed in all directions. 

Anastomosing (anastJmJ»'zit)) J vbl. sb. [f.as 
prec. + -INC 1 .] = Anastomoses. 

c 1810 Abernethv Surg, JVks. (1827) 1 1.49 A slight hemor¬ 
rhage .. from the anastomosing of the vessels. 1836 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. J Phys. 1 . 15/1 This artery .. terminates by ana¬ 
stomosing with the internal mammary. 

Anastomosing, ffL a. [f. as prcc. + -ing -,] 
Communicating by anastomosis; inosculating. 

1795 HaightoS in Phil. Trans. LX XXV. 198 The anasto¬ 
mosing nervous filaments. 1842 JUacKw.Mag. I.IL 170 A 
Flemish landscape, irrigated hy anastomosing ditches. 1854 
Cari’LNTKR Comp. Phys. v. 223 The arteries., terminate in 
a complex system of anastomosing tubes. 

Anastomosis (anccsbfinju’sts). PL -o'ses. 
Also 7-8 -asis. [mod.L., a. Gr. dvaaropwais, n. of 
action f. avaaropb-av to furnish with a mouth or 
outlet.] Intercommunication between two vessels, 
channels, or distinct branches of any kind, by a 
connecting cross branch. Applied originally to the 
cross communications between the arteries and veins, 
or other canals in the animal body; whence to 
similar cross connexions in the sap-vessels of plants, 
and between rivers or their branches ; and now to 
cross connexions between the separate lines of any 
branching system, as the branches of trees, the veins 
of leaves, or the wings of insects. 

1615CR00KF, Body ofMan 379 By Anastomosis, .or apertion 
and opening of two vessels one into another. 1630 M ay Contn. 
Lucan 1. 200 As they through each other glide Make many 
knots, as if they tooke a pride In these strange foldings, 
and themselves did please In those admired Anastomoses. 
176910 Phil. Trans. LI X. 201 The lymphatics of the stomach 
..have very numerous anastomoses. 1856 II. Miller Test. 
Rocks 446 We sometimes find cases of anastomosis among 
the stems of the higher plants. 1859 R. Burton in Jrnl. 
R. G. S. XXIX. 234 The African name for a central lake is 
Tanganyika, signifying an anastomosis, or a meeting-place. 
1879 Dresser in Cassell's Teckn. Educ. 1 . 151/2 Much of 
the Celtic ornament.. consisted of an anastomosis, or net¬ 
work of often grotesque creatures. 

Anastomotic (anrestJmp'tik), a. (and sb.) [ad. 
L. anastomotic-us, a. Gr. dvaoTnpojTiK-os pertaining 
to opening, f. dvaaropo-av: see prec. In sense 1 
often written anastomalic, with reference to Gr. 
aropaTiKvs pertaining to the mouth.] 

ft (As in Latin) Applied to medicines designed 
to open the mouths of vessels. Also used snbst. Obs. 

1657 Physical Diet., Anastomaticum, medicine opening 
obstructions. 1706 Phillips, Anastomoticks , medicines that 
open and widen the Orifices of the Vessels, so as to cause the 
Blood to circulate freely and pass easily out of the Arteries 
into the Veins; or Medicines which sene to open the Pores 
and Passages. 1721 Bailey, Anastomaticks .. as Purgatives, 
Sudorificks, and Diureticks. 1839 Hooper Med. Diet. 101 
Anastomotic, a term anciently applied to medicines which 
were supposed to open the mouths of vessels, 

2 . Pertaining to or forming anastomosis; providing 
intercommunication. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4- Phys. I. 97/2 By .. the enlarge¬ 


ment of the anastomotic branches, the whole system of the 
circulation is gradually being altered. 1847-9 l oid. IV. 450/2 
The anastomotic distribution of the bile-duct*. 

II Anastrophe (anarstrJf/). Rhct. [GrAvauTpotpr) 
a turning back, f. ava back + OTpl<p-uv to turn.] 
Inversion, or unusual arrangement, of the words or 
clauses of a sentence. 

1577 H. Placham Card. Elog. (T.) Anastrophe, a prepos¬ 
terous order, or a backward setting of words, thus; All 
Italy about l went, which is contrary to plain order, / went 
about all Italy. 1785 Walker Rhet. Gram. (T.) Anastrophe 
.. hy which we place last, and perhaps at a great distance 
from the beginning of the sentence, what, according to the 
common order, should have been placed first. *871 in Pub. 
Sch. Lat. Gram. 446. 

Anatase (senates). Mitt. [a. Fr. analase, ad. 
Gr. dvdraa-ts extension, f. ava up + ra- stem of tuv- 
(iv to stretch.] Haiiy’s name (in reference to the 
length of its crystal) for the native oxide of titanium, 
for which Dana prefers De Saussure’s Octahedrite. 

1843 Humble Diet. Geol., Anatase, pyramidal titanium .. 
a pure octahedral oxyde of titanium. 1878 Gurney Cryst. 
82 Anatase and Rutile have an identical composition, both 
being titanium dioxide. 

+ A’nathem, sb, Obs. [a. Fr. anathbne (\2\hc. 
in Littre), ad. L. anathema ; see next. Rhymes 
with them in Sylvester, with dream in Drummond.] 

1 . One accursed. = Anathema 1. rare. 

ci555 Harps field Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 149 Pope Julius 
was an anatheme and accursed for dispensing with the same. 

2 . A sentence of damnation, a curse, = Anathema 2. 
<•1555 Harpsfielh Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 61 Terrible 

anathems and excommunications. 1598 Sylvester Du Bar - 
tas, Captaines 386 The voice divine .. [had] choicely armed 
them “Gainst Jericho, with his owne anathem. C1630 
Drum.m.of Hawth. Poems (1711) 10/2 My voice, now cleave 
the earth with anathems .. Till.. life a slumber is of fearfull 
dreams. 1648 Gage West. hid. iii. (1655)8 Excommunicated 
with an Anathem. 

Anathema (anse'h/maX [*- L. anathema an 
excommunicated person, also the curse of excom¬ 
munication, a. Gr. avaOcpa, orig. *a thing devoted,’ 
but in later usage ‘a thing devoted to evil, an 
accursed thing ’ (see Rom, ix. 3). Orig. a var. of 
avaBrjpa an offering, a thing set up (to the gods), 
n. of product f. dvaTidivat to set up, f. chd up + 
n$(vai (stem O(-) to place. PL anathemas ; also, 
in sense 3, anathe*mata. Cf. prcc., and Ana¬ 
them e. 

I. From cccl. Greek and Latin. 

1 . Anything accursed, or consigned to damnation. 
Also quasi-a^‘. Accursed, consigned to perdition. 

1526 1 See Anathema M aranathaJ. 1625 Bacon Ess. , Good, 
tress (Arb.) 207 He would wish to be an Anathema from 
Christ, for the Salvation of his Brethren. 1634 Canne Necess. 
Separ. (1849) 162 Delivered over unto Satan, proclaimed pub¬ 
licans, heathens, anathema. 1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. II. 299 
Saint Paul wished to become anathema himself, so he could 
thereby save his brethren. 

2 . The formal act, or formula, of consigning to 
damnation, a. The ctirse of God. b. The gieat 
curse of the church, cutting off* a person from the 
communion of the church visible, and formally 
handing him over to Satan ; or denouncing any 
doctrine or practice as damnable. Hence C. Any 
denunciation or imprecation of divine wrath against 
alleged impiety, heresy, etc. d. A curse or impre¬ 
cation generally. 

<The weakening of the sense has accompanied the free use 
of anathemas as weapons of ecclesiastical rancour.) 

a. a 1619 Donne Biathan. (1644) 192 Which Anathema .. 
was litter damnation, as all Expositors say. 1756 Burke 
rind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1 . 64 The divine thunders out his 
anathemas. 1877 Mozley Vuiv. Serm. ii. 37 To strike with 
His anathema those who made a gain of their virtues. 

b. 1590 Swinrurn Testaments 60 Vnlesse he be excom¬ 
municate with that great curse, which is called Anathema. 
1642 Fuller Holy <y Prof St. v. xi. 404 The Donatists, 
whilest blessing themselves, cared not for the Churches Ana- 
thcnia's. 1726 Avliffe Parcrg. 256 An Anathema .. differs 
from an Excommunication only in respect of a greater kind 
of Solemnity. 1769 Rorertson Charles V, III. vm. 71 
Against all who disclaimed the truth of these tenets, ana¬ 
themas were denounced. 1844 Gladstone Gleanings \ . xlv. 
114 The Pope .. has condemned the slave trade—but no more 
heed is paid to his anathema than to the passing wind. 

C. 1782 Priestley Nat. <V Rez\ Relig. II. 80 The Moham¬ 
medans denounce anathemas against unbelievers. 1850 
Gladstone Gleanings V. xiv. 182 To deliver over to ana- 
thema the memories of our forefathers in the Church. ^ 
d. 1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 90 Willing rather to err with 
the Multitude., than incur the great Censure, the heavy 
Anathema of Singularity, a 1757 Cibber in Dilworth Pope 
16 How then could you thunder out such anathemas on 
your own enemies? 1827 Lvtton Pelham Ixvii. (1840)294 
4 Confound the man ! * was my mental anathema. 1867 Lvt>. 
Child Romance Repub. xx.237 The Signor .. succeeded in 
smothering his half-uttered anathemas. 

II. From the earlier sense of dvddcpa or avdOrjpa. 
(In this sense better pronounced jcna>/ ma.) 

3 . A thing devoted or consecrated to divine use. 

1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 39 Anathema (saith Clirisos- 

tome) are those things which being consecrated to God. are 
laied up from other things. 1608 1 orsELL Serpents 779 W ill 
not permit a |spiders] web—the very pattern, index, and 
anathema of supernatural! wisdome—to remain untouched. 
1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) 1 . i;8 The little figures, in 
the shape of animals.. may have been votive offerings to 
the gods, such anathemata being offered by the poor. 








ANATHEMA. 

Anathema Maranatha (nueran<?p)>a). [Gr. 
dvaOtfxa a thing accursed ; M apav aOa = Syriac 
)L<> . mar an cthir 1 the Lord hath conic.’ (The 

pron/ought to be marrcmiatha*.)] These words 
occur together in 1 Cor. xvi. 22. According to 
modem criticism, A/a ran at ha is a distinct sentence 
having no connexion with Anathema ; but in earlier 
texts of the Greek it was connected with it and 
the connexion variously explained ; hence Anathema 
A/aranatha has been taken as a portentously in¬ 
tensified form of Anathema in its various senses. 

1526 Tindale 1 Cor. xvi. 22 Yf eny man love not the lorde 
Jesus Christ, the same be anathema maranatha. [Wvclip, 
He he cursid, mara natha. 1611 Let him bee Anathema 
Maranatha. 1881 {Revised) Let him be Anathema. Maran¬ 
atha.] 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Others will have 
Anathema maranatha to have answered to the third and 
highest degree of excommunication among the Jews. 1856 
Mrs. Stowe Dred II. it. 23 ,1 don't see the sense of such an 
anathema maranatha as we got to-day. 

t Ana themate, v. Ohs. rare - 1 . [f. med.L. 
anathemat- ppl. stem of anathema-re to anathema¬ 
tize, f. Anathema.] To anathematize, to accurst;. 

1615 G. Sanoys Trav. 145 A countrey.. anathemated, for 
the death of Christ. 

Anathematic (atfnaif/mae'tik), a. rare. [ad. 
Gr. dvaOrjfiaTttc-bs, f. dvaOrj/sa a votive offering : see 
Anathema II.] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, 
an anathema or offering. 

1850 Leitch Muller's A uc. A rt § 361 The so-called Bathyb 
lus of Samos .. and the anathematic reliefs there mentioned. 

t Ana^thema tical, a. and sb. Obs. rare [f. 
Gr. avaOtfiaTtfc-os (sec Anathema and -ic) + -alU] 
A . adf Of the natme of an anathema. B. sb. = 
Anathema. 

1583 Exec . Treason (1675) 32 [Also in Fleming Contn. 
Ilotinsked Ill. 1365/2] Their Curses, their Excommunica¬ 
tions, their Sentences, and most solemn Anathentaticals. 1775 
Ash, Anatkematical, relating to an anathema. 

Anaiihematically, adv. rare [f. prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In anathcmatical manner; by means of 
solemn cursing. 

1775 tn Ash. 

t Ana thematism. Obs . [ad. Gr. dva$c^a- 
TiorfjLos cursing, excommunication, f. dvadepart^av : 
see Anathematize and -ism. Cf. Fr. anathema - 
tisme.] The formal statement or declaration of an 
anathema, an ecclesiastical denunciation. 

1565 Harding in Jewel Def. ApoL 11611) 269 Theodoritcs 
reprehension of the eleuenth Anathematisme against Nes- 
torius. 1660 Jeb. Taylor Duet. Dubit. in. iii. § 13 A law 
of Justinian, forbidding anathematisms to he pronounced 
against the Jewish Hellenists. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. Introd. 

3 with Anathematisms against the contrary Doctrines. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The decrees 01 councils are com¬ 
monly guarded by anathematisms. 

Anathematizationlanre^/mataizui-Jan). [ad. 
med.L. anathematlzation-cm , n. of action f. ana • 
thcmatlza-rc to Anathematize. Cf. Fr. anathe- 
matisation in Cotgr. 1611.] The action of ana¬ 
thematizing. or (formally! pronouncing accursed. 

1503 BtLSON Gold. Ch. 26 Anathematization from the people 
of God. 1645 Calamy indictm . Eng. 16 From this hatred 
followeth Excommunications, Anathematizations, etc. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. I. u Vcnerahle parent promptly resorts 
to anathematization, and turns him out. 

Anathematize (anarj/mataiz), v. [a. Fr. ana- 
ihematise-r, ad. L. anathematiza-re (Augustine, 
Jerome), f. Gr. dvaOtgLari^-tiv, f. dvaOigar-, stem of 
dvdOffsa : see Anathema and -IZE. By-forms neg¬ 
lecting the Gr. stem were Anathemize and Ana- 
themate = med.L. anathema-re.'] 

1 . trans. To pronounce an anathema against, to 
consign to Satan, to curse. Properly of formal 
cursing by ecclesiastics, whence extended to im¬ 
precation or malediction generally. 

1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewel iv. 137 Unlesse within 
ten dayes .. he doe anathematise and accursc ., his wicked 
preaching and doctrine. x6i 1 Cotgr. , A natheumtiser , to ana¬ 
thematize, devote unto the devill. 1641 Milton Anitnadv. 
<1851) 205 Gold hath been anathematiz'd for the idolatrous 
use. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xix. 185 He was anathematized by 
several of the succeeding Popes. 1796 Morsf. Amer. Geog. 
II. 422 ‘All heresies .. anathematised by the church, 1 do 
likewise condemn, reject, and anathematise.' 1838 Dickens 
Sick. Kick. x. |C. D. cd.)7p Mr. Mantalini anathematising 
the stairs with great volubility. 1850 Kingsley A It. Locke 1. 
(1879)9 Clergymen, who anathematize us for wandering into 
Unitarianism—you, you have driven us thither. 

2 . absol. To utter anathemas, to curse. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11 . in. 1. vi. 160 Well may mankind 
shriek, inarticulately anathematising as they can. 1847 
Barham ingot. Leg., How some begin to bless—some ana¬ 
thematize. 

Anathematized (anarj>/mauizd), ///. a. [f. 
prec. + -ed.] Pronounced to be accursed. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ti. xx. § 7 (1873) The elected saints 
of God have wished themselves anathematized. .in an ecstasy 
of charity. 1705 Hickerincili. Friest-cr. tv. (1721) 239 Per¬ 
haps the Anathematized Sinner will not pay the Knave a 
Groat. 1858 R. Vaughan Ess. Rev. I. 55 Their sermons 
commonly exhibited, not a Saviour crucified, but a heretic 
anathematized, 

Anathematizer (anre'p/matai :zai). [f.as prec. 
+ -eh 1 .] One who pronounces an anathema. 
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16^7 Hammond Works { 1684) iv. 470 The censorious anathe¬ 
matizer, that breathes out woes and damnations. 1649 Bp. 
Hall Cases 0/ Consc. in. v, How many famous churches 
.. have been less guilty than their anathematizers. 

Ana themati zing,^///.^, [f.as prcc.+-JX<;U] 
The pronouncing of an anathema or curse. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Anathematizing amounts 10 
the same with excommunicating. 1880 RvskmO nr Fathers 
Have Told Us 1. i. 26 Without any oratorizing, anathema 
tizing, or any manner of disturbance, we find the Roman 
Knight made Bishop of Tours. 

Ana themati zing, ppl.a. [f.asprec. + -ino 2 .] 
Uttering or pronouncing anathemas. 

1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 4 Delivering up to Satan, and 
the great Anathematizing Excommunication. 1709 Strvi-e 
Ann. Ref. 1 . Ivi. 613 This anathematizing hull. 1833 1 .Tay¬ 
lor Fanat. viii. 303 An anathematizing Deity. 

Anatheme (aniajvm). [a. Yx.anatheme (Cotgr.!, 
ad. L. anathema a dedicated offering, a. Gr. dvad^ya 
a thing set up: see Anathema 3.] An offering 
dedicated to God. 

1654 Lestkange Charles /, 71 Colours taken forty four, 
hung up as An[a|themes .. in the Church of Nostre Dame. 
1850 Leitch Mullers Anc. .Art § 286 'Flic pillars .. upon 
which were destined to be placed cauldrons, tripods and 
other anathemes. 

Anatheme, variant of Anathem, Obs., anathema, 
t Ana:themiza tion. Obs. rare. [f. Ana¬ 
themize + -atio.v] - Anathematization. 

1549 Chaloner Eras nt. Mori.r line. Pija, They sthke 
hardily to theyr .. anathcmisacions and pcincted pictures. 

a 155s Gardiner in Foxe A. <y M. <cd. r> 75 A2 A solemn? 
anat hcmizal ion of all those that wouldecall an image an idol. 

Ana'themize, v. rare. [f. Anathem or Ana 
them a + -IZE, the Gr. stem anat hemal- being neg¬ 
lected; cf. Anathkmatk.] - Anathematize. 

1674 Makvlll lien. Comte. Wks. 1875 IV. 132 Would you 
anathemize, banish, imprison, execute us, and burn our book'V 
1689 HiCKLRtNGiLt. Modest hnj. iii. 29 They might Anatham- 
ize, and Curse, till their Hearts should akc. 1837 Blackiv. 
Mag. XLI. 837 To anathemize the horrors of the anti-Poor 
Law bill. 

t Ana tical. Obs. rare~\ [f. Ana adv. + -ical. 
with imitative -t -; cf. identical, en neat ical, etc ] 
Containing equal quantities of each ingredient. 

1671 J. Webster Mctallogr. .\i. 154 The four Elements are 
in Gold, joyned together in an equal and anatical proportion. 

t Anati'ferous, a. Obs. rare ~U [f. mod.].. 
anatifer-us ' f.flz«w(a/w//-)ducK. + -ferns producing) 

+ .ous.] Producing ducks or geese ; i.c. produc¬ 
ing barnacles, formerly supposed to grow on trees, 
and dropping off into the water below, to turn to 
‘Tree-geese’ (Pennant 11 . 23^), whence also the I 
trivial name of the Pa made Ltpeis anal if era. 
(Blount erron. refers the word to L. anas, defining 
it 'that brings the disease or age of old women.’) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. lip. 1 33 Anatiferous trees, who-e 
corruption breaks forth into Bernacles. 

All a tine (arnatin), a. rare~°. [ad. L .analinus, 
f. anat-cm duck: see -ink.] Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling a duck. (In mod. Diets.) 

Anato, anatto, variants of Anatta. 
Anatocism (anartdsiz’m). arch. [p.d.\..anato- 
cism-tts , a. Gr. dvaroKifTfs-os compound interest, f. 
dyaroKifaiv to take interest upon interest, f. aw 
again + rottifrttv to lend on interest, {.tokos interest, 
lit. something produced, f. tik-t-uv (tck-) to pro¬ 
duce.] Compound interest. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Anatocism . a yccrly revenue of 
usury, and taking usury for usury. 1704 Phil. Trans. XX\ 
1700 Arithmetick..with its application to Anatocism, Com¬ 
pound Interest, and Annuities. 1767 Heberoen ibid. LV 11 . 
462 By the rule of anatocism, they {the inhabitants! have 
increased at the rate of 10082 per cent, per annum. 1842 
Blackiv. Mag. LI I. 727 Researches on the questions of 
Nautical Interest.. of Anatocism, etc. 
t Anatome (3 syllables). Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. 
dvaro^d ]: sec Anatomy.] By-form of Anatomy 
Jn various senses). 

1658C0KAISE Obstin. Lady Poems 11669) 393 And wear my 
lody to an Anatome. 1676 Phil Trans. XL 743 An Ana- 
tome of a Tortoise, r-hewin**, that what the ribs arc in other 
Animals, the upper-shell is in Tortoises. 

Anatomic (senatp'mik), a. rare. [a. L. anato- 
mic-KS (or its Fr. ad. anatomique 16th c. in Littrc), 
a. Gr. avarofitK-os skilled in anatomy, f. avarofir} : 
see Anatomy and -ic.] Of or pertaining to ana¬ 
tomy. Also fig. 

17x2 Blackmore Creation (1786) 228 The learned, who with 
anatomic art Dissect the mind. 1762 H. Walpole Vert tie's 
Anecci. Paint. (1786) Ill. 195 The anatomic figure com¬ 
monly seen in the shops of apothecaries. 1801 Fuseu Lect. 
Art, The mere anatomic verdict of Benvenuto Ccllijni. 1858 
Thackerav Virgin, ix. 69 To knowculinary anatomic secrets. 

Anato mical, a. [f. as prec. + -ical.] 

1 . Belonging to, or connected with, the study or 
practice of anatomy or dissection. 

1586 T. B. La Primaudaye's Fr. Acad,, To Reader, To 
make this use of the anatomicall consideration of our bodies. 
1665 Phil. Trans. 1 . 75 Many considerable Medical and 
Anatomical inquiries. 1724 Watts Logs].I An anatomical 
knife, which dissects an animal body. 1753 Hogarth Anat. 
Beauty i. 16 The superior anatomical knowledge .. of the 
ancients. 1821 W. Craig Draining i. 40 A celebrated ana¬ 
tomical draftsman. 1878 Bryant Pract. Sur. I. 68 Anato¬ 
mical ox Pathological Tubercle is a chronic skin affection 
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..met with on the hands of those constantly engaged in 
making post-mortem examinations. 

2 . Of anatomy; structural, anatomic; also transf. 
1627 Hakewill Apol. (1630)244 The perfiting of the ana¬ 
tomical. .art in this latter age. <11704 LocKK(J.)The minute 
anatomical parts of matter. 1840 Dickens Barn. Radge 
xxxix.iC. D. ed.) 185 Putting his fingers .. on Hugh’s throat 
.. as if he were studying the anatomical development of that 
part of his frame. 1863 Ramsay Phys. Geogr. iii.«1878* 36 
The anatomical structure or existing Physical Geography of 
our island. 1880 Basiian Brain 29 The anatomical ele¬ 
ments of nervous tissues. 

Anato mically, adv. [f. prec.+ -i.y 2 .] In 
an anatomical manner; according to anatomy; by 
means of dissection. 

1646 Sir 1 ’. Browne Pseud, lip. 111 While some affirmed 
it had no gall, intending onely thereby no evidence of anger 
or fury, uthers have construed it anatomically, and denied 
that part at all. 1737 11 . Bracken Farriery Inrgr. (1756 
11, vi. 186 Let any one take the Trouble of enquiring int > 
the Thing anatomically. 1831 Carlyle Misc. \ 11 .15 Anato¬ 
mically studied, that it may be medically aided. 1873 A. 
Flint Phys. Man i. 13 The nervous system is anatomically 
distinct. 

Anatomico- (funatp-miko), comb, form of Ana¬ 
tomic, -al, as in anatomico-physiological, at 
once anatomical and physiological. » 

1790SwAiNsTONi/tV/e)Thoughts Physiological.. with sonv* 
Cases and Anatomico-Practical Observations. 1882 Xatu* - 
XXVI. 385 The different systems arc examined . rather in 
their anatomico-physiological than in thcirzoologic.il aspect-. 

Anatomiless (AlhVtbmqKs), a. rare >. [I. 

Anatom v-t -less ] Devoid of, or not showing 
knowledge of, anatomy. 

1853 Ri skin Stones 0 /1 ’en. 11 . vi. $ M- 163 l gly goblin-, 
and formless monsters, anatomiless and rigid. 

t Ana'toming, vbl. sb. Obs. rare. [f. Ana 
tom-Y +-ing 1 .] Anatomizing, dissecting. 

1580 Hom.YRanij Treas. Fr. Tong ., Incision, an anatoming 
Anatomism (suuvtOmi/ni). [a. Fr. anatom- 
isme, f. anatomic Anatomy : sec -ism.] 

1 . Analysis or display of anatomic structure 01 
features, 

187 . Spectator, The stretched and vivid anatomism of their 
|i,c. the French} great figure-painters. 

2 . The doctrine that the phenomena of life arc 
accounted for by the anatomical structure ol living 
organisms. (Cf. Animism.) 

i860 in Fowl i.r Med. IW. 1879 in Syd. Soe. Le v. 
Anatomist (anarlornist), <?. and sb. [a. Fr. 
anatomiste (iGlh c.), proh. ad. mcri.l.. *anatomista , 
f. anatomizei re : sec An.momi/.k and -1 st.] 

+ A . adj. Anatomic. Obs. rare. 

1569 J. Santoro Agrippds / ’an.. \> tes 155 The Anotoiui-t 
Arte or cuttingc of menne by Phidtion*. 

B. One who practises, or is skilled in, the art ol 
dissecting bodies, esf. (when no qualifying word is 
prefixed the human bo<lv. 

1594 T. B. tr. La Primandaye's Fr. Acad. II. 394 These 
skinnes which are three in number as some Anatoinistes 
-.ly. 1594 Carlw f/narte's Exam. H its xii. 176 Many 

Phisitions, learned in the Grekc and La line tongue, and 
great Anotomists. 1610 He.m.ky St. . lug.. City 0/God xxn. 
wiv. 1620*848 Some butcherly Surgeon^, 1 Anatomists, they 
call them ) haue often cut vpdead men. 1658 Cokaine Poems 
1669) ru The skilfullest Anatomist that yet Vpon an hu¬ 
mane body e’re did sit. 1777 Hume Ess. <y Treat. 11 . 8 I he 
anatomist presents to the eye the most hideous and disagree- 
able ohjects. 1863 King lake Crimea 118761 I. xiv. 219 The 
relations between an anatomist and a corpse. 

b. (The adjectives vegetable , comparative, morbid , 
etc. prefixed to anatomist, define the special depart¬ 
ment of anatomy in which he is skilled.) 

1830 Lvell Trim. Geol. 3 A comparative anatomist may 
derive some accession of knuwledgc from the bare in>pei. 
tion of the remains of an extinct quadruped. 1845 Toon & 
Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 316 The researches of the morbid 
anatomist. 

2 . fig. A dissecter of anything, an analyzer. 

1587 Goi.uing De Morn ay Prcf 9 Interpreters, and Ana¬ 
tomists or Decipherers of nature. 1828 Macaulay liallam. 
Ess. 11851* L 52 The latter is an anatomist; his task is to 
dissect the subject .. and to lay bare before us all the springs 
of motion and all the causes of decay. 1848 H. Roclrs 
Ess. 1 . vi. 327 So keen an anatomist of human nature. 

Anatomization (ana* t6maizt"‘ Jnn). [n. of ac¬ 
tion f.L. analomlzd-re: see Anatomize and *ation\] 
1 . The aclion or process of anatomizing; dissec¬ 
tion ; analysis of anatomic structure. Also fig. 

1675 Evelyn Terra (1729)28 Those elaborate Anatomiz¬ 
ations, which the World will shortly admire. 1863 Grosari 
Small Sifts 102 Nor do I advise a morbid anatomization of 
ourselves, or a joyless dwelling upon our ‘frames.’ a 1865 
T. Huuson Cork Leg in Comic Song Bk. 95 He wanted a 
limh for anatomization. 

+ 2 . Anatomic structure. Obs. 

1664 Evelyn Silva i 1776) 504 A curious and rational ac¬ 
count of their [i.e. plants’] Anatomization. 

Anatomize (anx*t 5 maiz\ v .; also 6-7 ana- 
thom-, anotom-. [ad. med. or early mod.L. ana- 
tonnzd-re (or its Fr. ad. anatomiser , 16th c. in Lilt.), 
f. anatomia, as if on a Gr. *dvaTopu^-nv : see Ana¬ 
tomy and -izk.] 

1. trans. To dissect or cut up; csf. To dissect a 
human body, or an animal, for the purpose of dis¬ 
playing the position, structure, and relations of the 
various parts; to make a dissection of. 
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ANAXAGOREAN. 


1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Cyrurg ., By expcryciice 
in dcuysynge and Anathomysynge the deade corpses. 1593 
Nasue 4 Lett . Con/ut. 5 Who but a Foppc wil labour 
to anatomize a Flye? 1596 C. Fitz-gepprev Drake (1881) 

?9 Anatomize inc into atomies. 1621 Burton Aunt. Met. 

)emocr. 5 The cark asses of many seucrall beasts, newly by 
him cut vp and Anatomised. 1696 Phil. Trans. XIX. 270 
When I was Anatomizing of Keels. 1716 Cibber Love makes 
a Man v. iii. 81 Take you no Care about the Surgeons, you 
shall not be anatomiz'd. 1863 Sala Ca/t. Dang. II. vil 224 
Surgeon’s Hall, where malefactors were anatomised after 
execution. 

b. To dissect (plants). 

1686 W. Harris Lemery'sC/ie/u. Introd. 21 Anatomize the 
Plant how you think fit, without using fire. 1830 Lindlev 
Xat.Syst. Pot. Introd. 15 A botanist.. prefers to examine 
the stem, or the leaf., and does not find it necessary to 
anatomise the seed. 

2 . absol. 

1870 I.owf.li. Among ttty Bks. f 1873} 308 When he should 
have been anatomizing. 1873 Browning AY dCott. X.-Ca/C. 
231 Cut, hack, slash, anatomize, Till peccant part be found. 
3-Jig- To lay open minutely ; to analyze. 

1553 87 Fove A. M. III. 879 Thus was the Mass anato¬ 
mized, with the abominations thereof. 1588 Thynxe Let. in 
Animadv. Pref. 92, I will not anotomyze every pcrticular 
default of cvcrye manne, 1589 Greene Meuaph. <Arb.» 51 
'J o anatomize wit. 1601 Shars. A IBs Well iv. itt. 37, I would 
gladly hauc him see his company anathomiz’d, that hee 
might lake a measure of hU owne lodgements. 1642 Howell 
For. Trav. 12 All the Topographers that ever anatomiz’d a 
Toun or Countrey. 1673 Lady's Gall. 1. § 4 r 10 11683) 21 
They anatomise every part of her dress, her meen^her dia¬ 
lect. a 1733 North Lives 0/ Sort Its II. 206 He found that 
tones and chords might lie anatomized. 1777 Burme Let. 
Sheriffs Brist. Wks. 111 . 183 People, who have split and 
anatomised the doctrine of free government. 1859 in Gullick 
& Timhs Paint. 175 In knowing how to 'anatomize light 
and shade in endless gradation.' 
f b. To analyze chemically. Obs. 

1612 Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. 1653. 210 Paracelsus, who 
had truly anatomized that salt [Copperas]. 1652 French 
Yorksh. S/a iv. 40 If water were accurately anotamizeil. 

Anatomizer (anartoimi zoj). [f. prcc. + -kh 1 .] 
One who anatomizes ; a dissecter. 

1873 Svmonos (irk. Poets viii. 265 An insignificant anato- 
mizer of fleas and gnats. 

Anatomizing (anartomai-ziq), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -i>*G k] The process of dissecting; anatom¬ 
ization. (Now mostly gerwndial.) 

1594 Flat J^velt-ho. t. 17 In the anatomizing of their 
bodies. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11 , in. 32 Al their anatom- 
isings of Natures bowels. 

Anatomy fumrtdini). Forms: 4 sanothomia, 
6 anothorny, -amie, 67 anathomy^o, (natho- 
my(e .anatomic, -otomie,-tny, 6 -anatomy. Also 
6 - atomy, [a. Kr. anatomic, ad. L. anatomia, a. Gr. 
noaTOfxia (quoted by CscKns Aurelianus **420 ‘aper- 
tionetn qnam Grscci anatomiam dictint’), abstr. sb. 
-avaro^, a cutting up, a dissection, f. dua up + 
T€/i-, to/a-, cut ; cf. XiOoToffta stone-cutting. Hy 
confounding the initial syllable with the indef. 
article a, an, the Eng. word was erroneously divided 
as a nalomy , an atomy ; the latter of which became 
in senses 4-7 an established form : sec Atomy.] 

I. The process, subjects, and products of dissec¬ 
tion of the body. 

1. The artificial separation of the different parts 
of a human body or animal (or more generally of 
any organized body), in order to discover their 
position, structure, anti economy; dissection. 

1541 R. Copland Gnydmts Quest. Cyrurg., Anathomy i.s 
called ryght dyuysyon of membres done for ccrtaync know, 
leges. 1543 Trahkron / "tgd s Chimrg. (1586) 430 Anatomic 
.. signifieth the cutting up of a mans Ixxlic, or of some other 
thing. 1667 Marvell Corr. 703 Wks. 1872 II. 403 As if a 
man should dissect his own body, and read the anatomy 
lecture. 1688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 990 Dr. 
Moulin and myself., made our Anatomies together.. we 
shew'd to the Royal Society, that all Flat-bill’d Birds .. had 
three Pair of Nerves. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 275 f 1 
Curious observations which he had lately made in an ana¬ 
tomy of an human body. 

+ b. with quick , live : Vivisection. Obs. 

1651 N. Biggs Xerv Dispcus. Pref. 7 Where have wc con¬ 
stant reading upon either quick or dead Anatomies? 165* 
Life of Father SarpH 1676116 He had formerly cut in pieces 
a number of living Creatures with his own hands to make 
Anatomies. 1668 Culpepper & Cole tr. Bartholinus' Anat. 
11. vi, 101 In Live Anatomies we can hardly perceive that the 
one is hotter then the other. 

+ 2. coney, a. A body (or part of one) anatomized 
or dissected, so as to show the position and struc¬ 
ture of the organs. Hence b. A body or ‘ subject T 
for dissection. Obs. 

1540 T. Raynald Birth of Mattkinde (1634) Prol. 3 As 
though yce were present at the cutting open of Anatomy 
of a dead woman. 1598 B. Jonson Every Man in his 
Humour iv. vi, They must ha’ dissected, ana made an Ana¬ 
tomic o' me. 1602 Dekrer Satirom. 197 Carving my poore 
labours, Like an Anotomy. 16x1 Tourneur Ath. Trag. v. 
ii. 146 His body when 'tis dead For an Anatomic. 1611 
Donnp. in Coryal Crudities , Worst malefactors.. Doc pub- 
liquegood cut in Anatomies. *691 Woo xsAth. Oxon. II/610 
He intended to have her made an Anatomy. 1751 Cham¬ 
bers Cycl., Anatomy is sometimes used to denote the subject 
to be anatomwed. 

3. A model of the body, showing the parts dis¬ 
covered in dissection. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s*v., An human anatomy in plaster 


of Paris, representing a man standing upright, with his skin 
flea’d off. 1753 — CycU Sttpp., Who has not seen the wax- 
work Anatomy ? 

4 . fop. A skeleton. [In Ihis and the allied Senses 
the word was often reduced to Atomy.] arch. 

1594 T. B. tr. La Primandayds Fr. Acad. 11 . 57 As it were 
a drie anatomy, which is a body consisting oncly of bones. 
1595 Siiaks. John 111. iv. 25-40 Death, death, O amiable 
louely death, Thou .. fell Anatomy. 1600 Hortop in Arber 
Eng. Garner (1882) V. 324 He carried with him, in his ship, 
to he presented to the king of Spain the anatomy of a giant 
which was sent from China. 1605 Verstegan Dec. Intel/. 
iv (1628) 106 The bones or anatomie of a sea Elephant. 
1662 Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 496 The anatomy of a tnai\ 
lying in the tombe abovesaid, oiiely the bones remaining. 
a 1823 D’Israeli Cur. Liter. (1866) 455/1 Death in the Gothic 
form of a gaunt anatomy parading through the universe. 

b-A"' 

1589 Pappe with Hatchet (1844) 36 So like the verie Ana¬ 
tomie of mischiefe, that one might see through all the ribbes 
of his conscience. 1636 Heyvood Loves Mistr. 111. i, What 
bare anotomy of griefe is this? 1821 Shelley Epipsyclt. 122 
Incarnate April, warning .. Frost the anatomy Into his sum¬ 
mer grave. 

5 . A skeleton with the skin left; a corpse shrunken 
or dried lo skin and bone; a mummy. 

1586 T. B. tr. La Primandaye's Fr.Acad. 192 The Kgyp- 
tians..uscd in the midst of their bankets to bring in the 
anatomy of a dead body dried. 1611 Cotgr., Aridetle .. an 
Anatomie, or hodie whereon there is nought left but skin 
and bone. 1669 Penn Xo Cross , etc. Wks. 1782 II. 319 The 
Egyptians, who.. in the full of their greatest Cheer causal 
the Anatomy of a Dead Man to be brought before them. 
1826 Sou 1 hey Q. Rev. XXXIII. 407 More like an anatomy 
than a living person. x86x Sala Twice Round Clock 9 
Myriads of dried sprats and cured pilchards—shrunken, 
piscatorial anatomies. 

b ./if. The withered lifeless form of anything. 

1605 Verstegan Dec. I nidi. iv. <1628) 90 The winde and 
the raine having long since beaten away the earth from them, 
may thus haue left them to appearc the very true anatomies 
of themselves. 1867 Froude Short Stud. (1872 1 . 31 What 
lean and shrivelled anatomies the best of such descriptions 
would seem! 


iS. A living being reduced to ‘skin and bone'; a 
withered or emaciated creature, a‘walking skeleton.’ 

1590 Shahs. Com. Err. v. 238 One Pinch : a hungry leane- 
fac’d Villaine, A meerc Anatomic, a Mountebanke. 1633 
Ford Love's Sacr. 11. i, Passion, and the vows I owe to yon, 
Have chang'd me to a lean anatomy. 1824 W. Irving T. 
Trav. I. 269 This withered anatomy would read about being 
‘stayed with flagons.* 1862 Carlyle Frtdk . Gt. II. vii. ix. 
342'I‘he thread-paper Duchess of Kendal .. i>oor old anatomy, 
b . fig. Applied to things, rare . 

1607 Dekker Knt's Coniuring < 1842) 35 Made their conn- 
trey a pointing stockc to other nations, and a miserable ana¬ 
tomie to themselves. 1667 A new. Host to Quest. Xorth 3 
Ruine of Trade . . hath brought the Land to a mcer Anatomy. 

7. Applied deprccintivclv to the bodily frame. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jul. iiL iii. 106 Tell me, In what vile 

part of this Anatomic Doth my name lodge ? 1837 Lock¬ 

hart Scott (1839) V I, 240 Brown leathern gaiters but tone d 
upon his nether anatomy, a 1857 Jerkold lYks. (1864)11. 
101 The aperture was too small for his big, burly anatomy. 

II. The science of bodily structure ; structure as 
discovered by dissection. 

8 . The body of facts and deductions as-to the 
structure of organized beings, animal or vegetable, 
ascertained by dissection ; the doctrine or science 
of the structure of organized bodies. 

(.Special divisions are Animal Anatomy or Zootomy; Vege¬ 
table Anatomy; Human Anatomy; Comparative Anatomy 
which compares the structure of different classes or groups 
of animals.) 

(1398TREVISA Barth. De /’. R. v. xlii. (1495) 158 Anothomia 
is a craft and a scyence to knowe how the membres and 
lymmes of the body ben sette ordred and dystyngued,] 1541 
R. Coplano Guy 1 ton’s Quest. Cyrurg The scyence of the 
Nathomy is nedefull and necessary 6 to the Cyrurgycn. 
1547 Boor Die -Brev. Health Pref. 4 That they [Chierurgionsl 
be sure in Anothomy. 1615 IL Ckookk Body of Man 189 
There can no reason he giuen but onely from Anatomy. 
1675 Grew yiitle) Comparative Anatomy of the Trunks of 
Plants. 1753 Chambers Cyel. Sttpp., Anatomy is of use in 
painting, designing, statuary, etc. 1877 Huxley Anat. 
Inv. An. xii. 687 A large and thorough acquaintance with 
anatomy and embryology, 
b. A treatise on this science. 

1528 Pavnell Saleme Regim. 2 A iiij, There is in man 
CCClxv. veyncs,asappcreth in the anothamie. 1674 R. God¬ 
frey Inf* y Abuses in Physick 115 All the Anatomies or 
histories 1 ever could meet with. 


9. Anatomical structure or organization, arrange¬ 
ment of the parts of the body oi animals or plants. 

1579 Gosson Schoole of Ab. (Arb.) 38 The anotomy of man 
[is] set out by experience. 1607 Tors ell Four-footed Beasts 
(1673) 3831‘he inward proportion and anatomy of their bodies 
is like unto a man. 1868 Duncan Insect World Introd. 1 
To investigate the anatomy of insects. 

b. transf Of machines, etc.: Structure. 

1879 C. Hinns in Cassell's Techn. Ed tie. IV. 299/2 Each 
arlirlc has an iron screw or spike as a part of its anatomy. 

III. Tropical. (Already by Aristotle axoTopu) 
was used for logical dissection or analysis.) 

10. The dissection or dividing of anything ma¬ 
terial or immaterial, for the purpose of examining 
its parts ; detailed examination, analysis. 

a 1569 Kingesmyll Godly Advise (1580) 15 Make an Ano- 
tamie of the suter you have in hand, make no confusion of 
wealthe, wilte,bodieand soulc. *11593 H- Smith lYks. (1866) 
1 . 73 Let thy question be, * What have I done?’ and make 
thy anatomy of thyself. 1621 Burton [title) The Anatomy of 
Melancholy: what it is, with all the kinds, causes, symp¬ 


toms, prognostickes, and seuerall cures of it. 1641 M iltoM 
Animadv.( 1851) 191 Such an unripping, such an Anatomie of 
the shiest, and lenderest particular truths. 1764 Reid Inq. 
Hum. Mind i. § 1 It must be by an anatomy of the mind 
that we can discover its powers and principles. 1815 Moore 
Par ad. <5- Peri Epil., He proceeded to the anatomy of the 
short poem just regited. 
tn. Chemical analysis. Obs. 

1621 Molle Camerarius' Liv. Lib. 1. xii. 35 A certaine 
Anatomie of siluer. 1686 W. Harris Lemerfs Client. 11. 
xxii. 620 ‘Hicy who have made the Anatomy olthis mixt do 
know very well that it is almost all of it sulphur. 

Anatopism (anartfpiz’m). rare. [f. Gr. dva 
up + ro7T-os a place + -ism.] A putting of a thing 
out of its proper place, a faulty arrangement. 

1812 Coleridge Rem. I. 317 In arranging which [books! 
the puzzled librarian must commit an anachronism in order 
to avoid an anatopism. 1850 De Quincey JYks. XV 1 .72 Geo¬ 
graphical blunders, or what might be called anatopisms. 

Anatreptic (renatrc*ptik), a. [ad. Gr. dva- 
rpciniK-os mining up, overturning; f. dj/arp(7r-ctiz 
to turn up, to upset in argument ; f. dud up + rplir- 
uv to turn.] Overturning, overthrowing; one of 
the subdivisions of Platonic Discourse. 

1655 60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (iyoi ) 175/1 Agonistick [dis¬ 
course isl'Endcictic [or] Anatreptick. 1859 in Worcester. 

Anatripso logy. Med. [f. Gr. uvarpafus rub¬ 
bing, friction (see next) + -ology. Syd. Soc. Lex. 
gives ’also Analriptology .] The scientific con¬ 
sideration of the remedial use of friction. 

1839 Hooper Med. Diet. 102 Anatripsology , A treatise on 
the use of friction. 1853 in Mavne. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anatriptic (tenatri-ptik), a. Med. [f. Gr. d^a- 
T^nrr-os' rubbed up (f. dvcnpiB-tiv to rub up) + - 1 C. 
Cf. mod.Pr. anatriptique .] Belonging to friction, 
characterized by friction. (Applied to some medi¬ 
cines. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Anatron. Obs. [a. Sp. anatron , ad. Arab. 
an-natrftn, i.e. an = al th c + na/rriu.] 

Native carbonate of soda : see Natron. 

1706 Phillips, Anatron or Natron, a kind of Salt drawn 
from the water of the River Nile. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
SuppAnatron is of a ciueritious colour, and bitter taste. 

Anatropal (anartrtfpal), a. Bot. [f. as next + 

-AL.] = ANATROrOUS. 

1835 Lindi.ev Introd. Bot. (1848) 1 . 397 Such ovules as 
these Mirbel terms anatropal ..examples may be found in 
the almond, the apple. 1854 Baleour in Encycl. Brit. II. 
141 In orthotropal seeds the embryo is said to be inverted 
.. while in anatropal seeds it is erect. 

Anatropous (ametr^pas), a. Bot . [f. mod.L. 
anatrop-us , a. assumed Gr. *dvdrpoTTOs turned 
upside down (f. ava up + -ipoitos, f. rplvuv to 
ltun) + -ous.] Said of the ovule of phanero¬ 
gamous plants when its nucleus, with its integu¬ 
ments, is inverted, so that its apex points to the 
base of the ovule. Opposed to orthotropous , in 
which the nucleus is erect w ithin the ovule. 

1847 in Craig. 1857 Hknfrey Bot. 130 The anatropous 
ovule is only an orthotropous ovule with a long funiculus 
confluent with the outer coat. 1875 Rennet & Dyer tr. 
Sachs’s Bot. 501 The usual form of the ovule of angiosperms 
is the anatropous. 

Anatta, anatto (anse’ta, anarh?). Also 7-9 
arnotto, 8 annotta,8-9 arnatto,anotta, annotto, 
annatto. [?a. native American name.] An orange- 
red dye, procured in Central America from the 
waxy pulp surrounding the seeds of the Bixa Orel¬ 
lana ; used in dyeing, and for colouring cheese. 

a 168* Sir W. Petty in Sprat Hist. R. Soc .'299 (T.) Ar¬ 
notto dyeth of itself an orange-colour. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
<1729) l. 226 Oita or Anatta, is a red sort of Dye. 1753 
Chambers Cycl, Supp., Annotto , in commerce, a kind of red 
dye, brought from the West Indies. 1770 W. Guthrie 
Geog. (T.) Arnatto is mixed up by the Spanish Americans 
with their chocolate. 1784TWAMLEY Dairying 64 Spanish- 
Annatto.. is much the best for Cheese-colouring. 1791 
Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing I. Introd. 20 Substances .. 
useful in dyeing .. anotta, logwood. Ibid. II. 130 Annotta. 
1850 Hawthorne Scarlet Let. ( 1851) 25 Pepper-bags, and 
baskets of anatto. 1852 T. Ross tr. Humboldt s Trav. I. ix. 
308 His skin besmeared with annatto. 1863 H. Bates Xat. 
on Amazons vi. 138 The red [tints are made] with the seeds 
of the Urucfi, or Anatto plant. 1866 Treas. Bot., Anotta 
or Arnotto. 1870 Yeats Xat. Hist, Comm. 212 Good ar¬ 
notto is of the colour of fire. 

i Anatrnter, phr. comb . Obs. or dial. [ = An* 
prep. + aunter: see Adventure i c.] In risk or 
peril ; on the chance, in case, lest. 

1297 R. Glouc. 31 j ]>y loue ych abbe wel dere abo^t, & 
lyue anaunter ydo. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xtn. 71, 1 
wil nou^t write it here On englisch, an auenture it sholde 
be rehcrced to ofte. 1387 Trevisa Higilen Rolls Ser. 11 . 295 
Anaunter leste fie olde man schulde be holde a lecchour. 
1855 Atkinson U'ltitby Gloss., Ananthers, Anthers, or Eu- 
anthers. * I'll take my cloak, ananthers it should rain.' 

Anau'ntrins, adv.phr. Obs. or dial, [f.prec. + 
-ins, - 1 NG 8 , advb. ending.) In case, in the event that. 

1691 Ray N.Countr. Words, Anauntrins ; If so be. 1 
know not what the Original of this should be, unless it be 
from An, for if, and A untrins contracted from Peradventure. 
An ax ag ore an (a:ndeks:r:gor 7 *an), a. and sb. 
[f. Anaxagoras, prop, name +-ean.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Anaxagoras, a Greek 
philosopher who taught the eternity of matter, but 
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the agency of a supreme intelligence in combining 
it into bodies. B. sb. A follower of Anaxagoras. 

1586 Bright Melanch. ii. 6 After an Anaxagorian manner. 
1678 Ci/dwoatii Intel/. Syst . 35 The Anaxagorean Hypo- 
thesis. Ibid. 199 All of them except the Anaxagorcans. 
1845 Lewes Hist. Philos. 1 . 137 Anaxagprcan system. 

Anaxa'g’orize, v . rare- 1 , [f: as prec. -t -ize.] 
To hold or teach the principles of Anaxagoras. 

1678 Cudwortm hi tell. Syst. 35 The other ancient Phy- 
siologcrs. .'did not Anaxagorize, as Empedocles. 
Anaximandrian, a. and sb. [f. Anaximander, 
+ -Ian.] A. adj. Adhering to the opinions of 
Anaximander. B. sb. An adherent of Anaximander. 

1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 938 The most ancient Alhcistick 
Hypothesis .. the Hylopaihian or Anaximandrian. 1678 
Cudworth Intell. Syst. 141 Pliny. . maintained against the 
Anaximandrians .. the Worlds Eternity and Incorrupti¬ 
bility. Ibid. 136 Those Atheists who derive all things from 
Head and Stupid Matter.. are the Anaximandrian Atheists. 

t AnbeT^en, v. Obs. [for ABEL3EN see An- 
pref. 5.] To be enraged. 

1205 Lav. 26350 pa an-balh \v. r. a-balhl Walwain, swule 
an iburst pern. ibid. 1696 Brutus \vcson-bol3e1t |®>. r. abo^e] 
swa hi 3 ba. wilde baer. 

+ Anblow*, v. Obs. [f. Ax- pref. 1 + Blow ; = 
OE. onbldwan ; cf. A blow, which in sense 1 is 
prob. weakened from this, while in 2 it contains A- 
pref 1.] To blow on or into, breathe upon, inspire. 

c X175 Cotton Horn, 223 He worhte ha pane man • • and him 
anbleow s&wle. 

tAnbur*st, v. Obs. [f. Ax- pref. 5 (for A- 
pref. 1) + Burst v. Cf. Abubst.] To burst out. 

1205 Lav. 25241 Cnihtes an burste [r. r. a-borst] weoren. 
Ibid. 25831 He an*bursten agon \v. r. a-borst iwarp), swule 
wcore a wilde bar. 

Anbury, amb- (ce-nbari, re*m-). Forms: 6-7 
anburie, 7- anbury, ambury ; also anberry, 
hanberry. [Deriv. doubtful; ambury has been as¬ 
sumed by some to be the earlier form, and taken as 
a corrupt descendant of OE. ampre, ompre ; but 
tbe flatter regularly survives in the dialects as 
Amper, app. quite unconnected in sense with this. 
Ambury appears to be a phonetic variant of anbury 
(as in im-brue, em-balm , Slam-ford), and this per¬ 
haps = ang-berry, f. OE. ang- ‘pain, suffering/ as 
in ang-nail (Agnail), and OE. ang-seta carbuncle, 
pimple. For berry cf. strawberry applied to a 
birth-mark. In It. associated in name with * mul¬ 
berry.’ Cf. AngleBebky.] 

1 . A soft tumour or spongy wart on horses and oxen. 

1598 Florio, Moro .. a mulberie tree; also a wart in a horse 

called an Anhurie. [Also at Selfo. \ 1607 Tops ell Pour, 
footed Beast *(1672)327 Of an Anbury*. 1614 Markham I lush. 
(1623)82 The Anbury is a bloudy wart on any part of a 
Horses body. 1617— Carat, vit. 84 Anbury. 1631 — Way 
to Wealth (1668) J. Ixii. 66 Anbury. 1670 A/S. A<ct. Bk. of 
G. Norton of Diforth , P J for takeing of 3 anberryes of 2 
oxen, 3f. x6o6 Phillips, Ambury , a Disease in Horses, 
which causes f cm to break forth in spungy Tumots full of 
hot Blood and Matter, c 1720 W. Gibson Parrieds Guide 
11. 1 . (1738) 192 Anburies and other encysted Tumors require 
a peculiar treatment. 1725 Bradley Pant. Did.. Anbury. 
a kind of Wen, or spungy' Wart, growing upon any Part of 
a Horse's Body*, full of Blood. 1775 T. Wallis Parried s 
D iet., Anbury or Ambury. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Did. 
(Morcll)Thc ambury (In horses), Verruca spongiosa sanguine 
Plena. 1785 Sportsman's Diet., Anbury or Ambury. 1816 
James mil. Diet. 13 Anbury. 1882 E. Peacock [in letter's 
Our farriers and farmers here [North-west Lincolnshire! 
always call these things Nanbcrrys. 

2 . A diseased affection of the roots of turnips 
and allied plants. 

X750 W. Ellis Mod. Husb.-man iv. i. 27 That common de¬ 
structive turnip disease .. in the sandy grounds of Norfolk 
. .there called Anbury. [Alsocalled! Fingers-and-toes. 1815 
Kirby & Spence Entomol. (1843) i. xiv. 383 From the knob- 
like galls on turnips called in some places the ambury 1 have 
bred another of these weevils. 1833 Penny Cyct. I. 504/2 
Cabbages or turnips whose roots are infected with anbury. 
1839 Rees Encyel. Agric. 861 The forked excrescences pn 
turnips! known as fingers and toes in some places, and as 
the anbury in others. 1878 R. Thompson Card. Assist, (ed. 
Moore) x. 279 2 The anbury has been attributed to the 
agency of insects, but these are now generally considered 
to be a consequence, and not the cause, of the malformation. 

Anear: see Anchor sb . 2 3. 

-ance, suffix ; a. Fr. -auee E. -dnt-ia, -ent-ia, 
-ent-ia (see -ence), all of which in words that sur¬ 
vived into Fr., or were formed in Fr. as nouns of 
action, on tbe pres, pple., were levelled under 
-ance. But other L. words of this form, subseq. 
adopted in Fr., took -cnee or -ance, according to 
L. spelling. Thus of popular preservation or for¬ 
mation, aidance, assistance, complaisance , nuisance, 
parlance, stance ; of later learned adoption from L., 
absence, c It me nee, difference, diligence, providence, 
prudence, as well as tltganee, temptrance. Words 
of both classes were adopted in Eng. in their 
actual Fr. forms, which they still generally retain. 
But, since 1500, various words orig. in -ance from 
Fr. have been altered back to -cncc, after L.; and 
all words recently adopted from L., directly or 
through mod.Fr., or formed on L. analogies, have 
taken -ence or -ance according to the L. vowel. 
Hence, mod.E. words in -ance partly represent 


L. - dntia, but largely L. -entia, - entia, through 
OFr. -ance ; partly also mod.Fr. -ance from vbs. of 
various origin. On the other hand, OFr. -ance 
L. -entia, -entia, is, in consequence of refashion¬ 
ing, partly represented by Eng. -ence. For the con¬ 
fusion and inconsistency which this causes in current 
spelling, as in depcndancc, -deuce, resistance, sub¬ 
sistence, see -ence. As, in many cases, the OFr. 
vbs. themselves, as well as their derivatives in 
-ance, were adopted in Eng. (e.g. appear -ance, 
assist -ance, purvey -ance, suffer -ance), the suffix 
became to a certain extent a living formative, and 
was occas. used to form similar nouns of action 
on native vbs., as abid-ance, abcar-ancc, forbear¬ 
ance, furthcr-ance, hiuder-ancc, ridd-ancc, etc. 
For meaning, see -ence ; and cf. -axcy. 

Ance, north, dial, form of Once. 

Ancel, var. Auncel Obs., a kind of steelyard. 
Aneelle, var. of Ancille, Obs., a maid-servant. 
Ancenned, var. Ank enned///.^., only-begotten. 
Ancestor (x-nsesuo. Forms: 3-4 ancestro, 
4 nun-; 3-5 auncetrc, 4-5 -ceter, -sotre, -sestre, 
ancessour, aun-; 5 ancetor, aunsetter, 5-6 ami- 
citer, -cetour, ansetor, 6 ancytour, -sitor, aun- 
cetur, -sytor, 6-7 -eitor, auncester, -our, -or, an¬ 
cestor, -our, 6-ancestor, [a. OFr. ancestre, nom. 

L. antecessor, ami anccsor, auccssor, -ur, -our, acc. 
(Pr. auccssor) L. autecesso rcm, 31 foregoer, prede¬ 
cessor, agent-noun f. anteced-ere to precede, f. ante 
before + ceJ-erc, ccss-um, to go. The distinction of 
nom. and acc. was lost before their adoption in 
Eng., so that they were, as in contemporary' Kr., 
mere synonyms. In Eng., ancessoirr soon became 
obs.; ancestre became phonetically ance'tre, atrn- 
ceter, of which the regular mod. form, now dialectal, 
is a'fleeter or a'ns ter; but this was disturbed, on 
the one hand, by writing the termination (after 
late AFr.) -our, latinized in 16th c. to-or \ and on 
tbe other, by spelling with after later Kr., ann- 
cestre. A combination of both gave the 16th c. 
spelling aunecstour, -or, now ancestor, in which 
the -$- has come to be pronounced ; amici tor 
survived to 17th c. After ancestre became restricted 
in Fr. to the sense of ‘ progenitor', ancessour, -cur, 
was refashioned after L. as anteccsscur in the 
general sense, whence also Eng. Antecessor, and 
a mixed form Antecestke.] 

1 . One from whom a person is descended, either 
by the father or mother ; a progenitor, a forefather. 
(Usually said of those more remote than a grand¬ 
father.) Also, of animals, and fig. as ‘spiritual 
ancestor.* 

1297 R. Glocc. 193 Vor )>yn auncetres dude al, bat we }>e 
hoteb do. c 1300 Bcket 428 Bi the kyng Henries dal, that 
oure ancestre was. 1330 R. Brvnne Citron. 166 The lond 
. . that thin ancessour So wde kept bifom. 1393 Gowlk 
Con/, hi. 182 That her auncestre brake the lawc. c 1400 
Bom. Bose 391 Tynte, that eldith our auncessours. 1447 
Bokf.nham Lyvys of Seyntys 64 Oure aunsetrys us beforn. 
a 1450 Knt.dela Tour( 1868)4 Stories, the whiche hathe ben 
wretin hi oure aunsetters. 1475 Bk. Noblesse <1860' 10 Gef¬ 
frey Plantagenet yourc noble auncetour. <*1535 Li>. La Warr 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Scr. n. 11 . 134 There lyethe many of my 
aunsytorys. _ 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse tArber) 26 The Tro- 
phees and Triumphes of our auncestuurs. 1596 Bp. Barlow 
3 Serm. i. 19 Our auncestors were woont to say. 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 61 When I am sleeping with my 
Ancestors. 1601 Hollanix Pliny (1634) 11 .152 Ourauncitors 
.. haue giuen vs counsell. 1614 Raleigh /list. World 11. 
284 Hercules, .the Anccster of the Macedonian Kings. 1667 
Milton P. L. ii. 894 Eldest Night and Chaos, ancestors of 
Nature. 1756 Burke / 'but. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1 . 12 We owe an 
implicit reverence to all the institutions of our ancestors. 
1793 — Discuss. Trait. Corresp . Bill, The wisdom of our 
ancestors. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) 1 . 11. i. 106 St. 
Peter, .the spiritual ancestor of the Bishop of Rome. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 315 The ancestors of the gigamie 
q u ad rupedsp>. dray-horses]., were brought from the marshes 
of Walchcrcn. [1881 Evans Leicestersh. IVds. 91 Ancetor 
var. of ancestor.! 
b. attrib. * 

1883 Miss Simcox in Academy 14 Apr. 249/3 A real do¬ 
mestic ancestor cult. 

2 . Biol. An organized being of a lower or earlier 
type, whence others of a higher type subsequently 
existing arc, according to the Evolution theory, 
inferred to have been ‘developed/ 

1863 Ramsay Phys. Geol. (1878) 359 Elephas anttquus , the 
ancestor of the African elephant. 1882 Geikik Te.xt-bk. 
Geol. vi. iv. i. § 1 They \ Anchitheria\ were about the size ol 
small ponies, had three toes on each foot, and are regarded 
as ancestors of the horse. 

Ancestorial (rensesto»*rial), a. [f. prec., after 
words like mediator- ial, f. L. adjs. in -ori-us\ see 
-OBiAL.l = Ancestral. 

1659 Hart. Misc. (1810) VI. 88 Neither the foundation- 
men nor ancestorial gentry being educated so as to be ser¬ 
viceable to the pukhek. 18*7 Pollok Course of Time iv. 
(i860) 105 Notcontent with ancestorial name Or to be known 
because his fathers were. 1846 Grote Greece (1862) I. xiv. 
2x6 Thebes in Egypt, his ancestorial seat. 
Ancesto*riaUy, adv. rare [f. prcc. + -ly 2 .] 


In an ancestorial or ancestral manner, by inherit¬ 
ance from one’s ancestors. 

1825 Syd. Smith iVks. 1859 II. 63/2 A nation . . nncestori- 
ally bound by foolish and improvident treaties. 

fA’ncestory, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ancestor 
+ -y, afterwords like interecssor-y, due to L. forms 
in -ori-tts. Cf. Ancestorial.] - Ancestral. 

1650 ELnERHELn Right ofTythes 201 The former may 
have been our ancestor)* principles and rules. 

Ancestral (anse-striil), a. Forms : 6 aunce- 
trell, 6-7 -ecstrell, 6 -cestrall, 6-9 ancestrel, 
8- ancestral, [a. OFr. ancestrel, anectrcl, AFr. 
aunecstrel, f. ancestre : see Ancestor and -al 1 .] 

1 . Of, belonging to, or inherited from ancestors. 

1579 J. Stunmis Gaping Gttlfl ) iv, A faultor prince of Rome 
.. that may be warranted to vs and our hey res for an enemy 
auncestrclf. 1644 How 1:1.1. Lett. tv. xi. (R.) History is the 
great looking-glass thro’ which wc may behold with an¬ 
cestral eyes .. actions of ages past. 1797 Coleridge Ktibia 
Khan, Kubla heard from far Ancestral voices prophesying 
war. 1857 H. Reeu Led. Brit. Pods iii. 85 The ancestral 
position of Chaucer in the annals of our poetry. 1879 
O’Connor Beaconsf eld 235 The extent of their ancestral 
acres and the splendour of their ancestral halls. 

b. csp. in Law. ^Often written ancestrel as in OFr.) 
1523 Fitziieril Stir-.'. 12 These tenauntes maye holde their 
landcs by dyuerstenures..asby.. frankealmoyne, homage, 
auncelrcll. *'*570 Thynkk Pride Lend. 11841' 16 His 
cause was good, hi> title auncestrcll. 1768 Blackstdm: 
Comm. HI. j86 Another ancestrel writ . . to establish an 
equal division of the land . .on the death of an ancestor. 
1809 T OMt.iNS Last* Diet. 4 La/i Homage ancestrel is where 
a man and his ancestors have time out of mind held their 
land of the lord by Homage. 

2 . Biol. Of, pertaining to, or constituting the 
original type, or any earlier type, whence existing 
forms are supposed to have bem ‘developed. 1 

1862 Darwin Orchids \ ii. 288 All homologous parts or or- 
gans, however much diversified, arc nunhfii ations of wne 
and the same ancestral organ. 1880 H slghtcn Phys. Grog. 
vi. 282 Oreodou is the type of a family of ancestral pigs. 
1881 Flower in Nature No. 619. 438 The generalised 01 
ancestral characters of a race. 

Ancestress (wnso&trcs). Also 6 auncestrese. 
[f. Ancestor + -ess ; of Eng. formation, there being 
no analogous word in Fr.] A female ancestor. 

1580 T. Norton in Wright (b Pit-- Orig. Lett. 18381 II. 
124 An Englishe treatise . . w herein her Majestic's aunces- 
irese is termed base in contempt. 1826 Si.ott IVoodst. J S321 
l.xii. 227 What if the soul of an ancestress of hers and yours 
were now addressing you? 1874 Heli-s Soc. Press. i\. 132 
The ladies of the present day .. suffer much more waste in 
their households, than their ancestresses did. 

Ancestrial (ause strial), a. rare. [f. ANCESTRY 
+ -al 1 ; cf. industry, industrial .] Of or pertain¬ 
ing to ancestry ; = Ancestral. 

a 1641 Bi\ MoL'NTAgl* Acfs\ .l/<w. 4SS Desert.. unrest rial!, 
or derived titles from grandsires long agone. 1659 Howell 
Lex. Tetragi., Nnturall Children -. legitimated by prescrip¬ 
tion and long 1 ract of Ances»trial 1 Time. 1806 W. Tavlok 
in Ann. Ktv. IV. 261 If ancestrial persecutions were to be 
visited on |K)sterity. 

Ancestrian (anse*strian\ a. r tObs. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -an ; cl. Italy, Italian .] - prcc. 

1756 Gent/. Mag. XXVI. 82 We find this ancestrian en¬ 
thusiasm breathing through all their noblesse. 

Ancestry (arnsestri). Forms: 4 anccstrio, 
-istry, auneeterye, -cetre, -setre, 4-6 awnces- 
try(e, auncetrie, -etry(e, 4-7-estrie, ^-baimees- 
tryc, ancestrye, 6 nuncetrye, -itrie, 6-7 -estry, 
5- ancestry. [An Eng. modification (due to the 
survival of ancestre nml not ancessour, as the Eng. 
form) of OFr. auccscrie, anccsscrie, f. ancesor An¬ 
cestor 4- - ie (see -Y), as iflate L. *antcccssori-ai] 

1 . The relation or condition of ancestors; pro- 
genitoiship ; ancestral lineage or descent, //cncc, 
Distinguished or ancient descent. 

1330 R. Brvnne Citron. 14 What porgh lowe of lond, ft 
olde auncestric, Wan he regne of West sex. c 1386 
Chaucer Redes T. 62 His purpos was for to bistowe hire 
hye In to som worthy blood of Auncclrye \v. r. -trie, -terye, 
-cestrie]. <-1400 Destr. Troy xv. 6319 pc proud k>ng, was 
full pure ryclie. Of aunsetre old. (*2425 Wyntovn Cron. 
ix. xxvii. 45 Mychty lordis of ancestry. 1513 Bradsiiaw St. 
IVerburge (18481 10 Blessed Sayitt Werburge . . Descended 
by auncetry and title famous. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. 
iv. 139 Now, by the honor of my Ancestry. 1697 Drvden 
PE tie id xi. 82 A Son, whose Death disgraced his Ancestry. 
a 1719 Addison (J. 1 Title and ancestry render a good man 
more illustrious. 1836 Hok. Smith Tin Truiu, J. 28 They 
w ho on length of ancestry* enlarge. 

2 . collect. The persons who stand to us in the above 
relation ; the line or body of ancestors. (Cf. the 
similar passage from abst. to concrete in tenantry, 
chivalry . gentry, majesty, knighthood, peerage.) 

1330 R. Brvnne Chron. 81 His auncestrie whilom when 
left it porgh fobs. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 423/3 Thys place 
is belongyng to me by myn owne herytage comyng fro myn 
aunceslrye. 1514 Barclay Cyt. Cf Uplondyshm. 27 Theyr 
patrymony, Whiche was to them lefte by theyr olde aun- 
cestry. c 1625 R. James in Shaks. Cent. Praise 164 You are 
descended of Noble Auncestrie. 1780 Coweer Table Talk 
372 Our ancestry, a gallant Christian race. 1825 Bro. 
Jonathan 111 . 410 A powerful nation, whose large ancestry 
had peopled .. alf that part of the earth. 

Anehanteor, obs. form of Enchanter. 

+ Anchesoun. Obs. 3-4. Also ancheisuti, 
-esun, -eysone,-eaysoun. [refashioning of Ache- 
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SOUK, a. OFr. ache son, achcison L. occasion-cm, 
after words in a- for earlier an-, en-. This began in 
AFr., where enehesonn is commoner than the orig. 
achesonn. See also Encheason, the common later 
form in Eng.] Occasion, cause, reason, motive. 

c 1*30 Ancr. R. 158 And sci <5 pe ancheisun hwi. Ibid. 234 
J>c pridde anchesun is. 1340 Ayenb. 47 Vor be pe anchcy- 
houn of ham byep uorlore manye ?aules. 

Anchentry, obs. form of Ancientry. 
Anchithere (oe*qki])w 1). Paltronl. [ad. mod. 
L. anchitherium (also in Eng. use), f. Gr. <?7x< 
near + Orjpiov wild beast.] A fossil animal as large 
as a small pony, having three toes on each foot, 
found in the Eocene and Miocene strata ; regarded 
evolutional!)* as an ancestor of the horse, and as 
forming a link between carnivora with toes and 
herbivora with hoofs. 

1879 I.e Conte El cm. Gcol. 509 The Miohippus of the 
l‘niied States and the nearly allied Anchithere of Europe, 
more horse-like than the last. 1881 Lubbock in Mature 
No. 618. 403 Huxley has traced up the genealogy of the 
horse to the Miocene Anchitherium. 

Anchoate (-T-gko^t). Chan. [f. next + -ate 4 .] 
A salt of anchoic acid. 

1863 Watts Diet. C/tew. I. 290 Anchoate of ammonium is 
an amorphous mass. 

Anchoic (a*gk<bi*ik), a. Chan. [f. Gr. dyx‘ (tv 
to throttle, suffocate (,+<?) + -ic.] In Anchoic acid : 
a dibasic acid, C» H 18 0 4 , emitting suffocating fumes, 
obtained by the action of nitric acid on Chinese 
wax, or the fatty acids of cocoa-nut oil. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chew. 1 .290 Anchoic acid .. at a stronger 
heat sublimes . . emitting white inodorous vapours, which 
produce a suffocating effect, when inhaled. 

Anchor (re’qkaj), sb . 1 Forms; 1 aucor, -er, 
oncer, 1-7 ancre, 2-7 ankor, 4-5 -yr, 4-6 -re, 
-ir, 6 ancour, anchore, (anger , 7 ankor, ancker, 
anchonr, 6- anchor. [OE. an cor, a. L. ancora 
(sometimes erron. spelt anchora ), ?cogn. w. or 
adoption of Gr. ayulpa, f. stem try*-, anc~. ‘ bend, 
crook, hook/ whence Eng. angle . Cf. OlIG. anchor 
(LG., MUG. anker) directly cogn. w. OE.; also 
ON. akkeri (Sw. atikarc, l)a. anker from L. in¬ 
dependently. The ME. form with linal -c is 
probably influenced by OFr. ancre:— L. ancora. 
The current spelling anchor is a pedantic corrup¬ 
tion, imitating the erroneous L. anchora .] 

1 . An appliance for holding a ship, etc., fixed in a 
particular place, by mooring it to the bottom of 
the sea or river; now consisting of 'a heavy iron, 
composed of a long shank, having a ring at one 
end to which the cable is fastened, and at the other 
branching out into two arms or flukes, tending 
upwards, with barbs or edges on each side/ J. 

Anchors are of various sizes. The largest is the Sheet- 
anchor; next in she arc the Bo\VER-anchors, hung in the 
bows of the ship ; the smallest is the Ke doe- anchor, foul 
anchor is when the anchor becomes in any way entangled. 

1 880 K.A^lfred Boeth. x. 30 Din ancor is git on eorpan 
frest . . Eala waeran ancras swa trume ! c 1205 Lav. 
25517 Wind wex an honde, ankercs [1*50 ancreas] heo up 
drojen. c 1130 Ancr. R. 142 Ase ancre under schipcs borde, 
uorte holden pel schip. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 418 Kable, 
oper capstan to clyppe to her ankrej. 1382 Wvclif Acts 
xxvii. 40 Thci hadden takun vp the ancris. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. it. (1520 iob/2 He lete the ancres wynde up 
and sayled into the hye see. 1513 Douglas sEneis Hi. iv. 
128 Of oure foresehip ankirris lete vve doun. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill , t. iv. 26 Wedges of Gold, great Anchors, heapes 
of Pearle . . All scattred in the bollome of the Sea. 169* 
in Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. 75 The Anchor is foul, 
that is, the Cable is got about the Fluke. 1694 Loud. Gas. 
mmmxxiii/i As soon as they could get up their Anchors they 
sailed away. 1709 Ibid, mmmmdxxi/2 One of the Flukes of 
the Spare-Anchor (was] .. shot off. 1727 Swift Gulliver 
1. v. 59 Not a ship would stir .. too fast held by their anchors. 
1779 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1818 We had lost our kedge anchor. 
1807 Robinson A rcherol. Grxca iv. xv. 392 The most ancient 
anchors were only large stones bored through the middle. 
1835 Sir J. Ross X.-IV. Pass., Let go the bower-anchor. 

1864 Tennyson Enoch Ard. 18 Anchors of rusty fluke. 

2 .Jig. That which gives the feeling of stability or 
security ; a ground or source of abiding confidence. 

1382 Wvclif IIeh. vi. 19 The which as an ankir we han 
sikir to the soule [1611 Which hope we haue as an anker of 
the soule. (So in alt other versions .)} c 1400 Rom. Rose 3780 
So farith Love, that selde In oon Holdith his anker, a 1536 
Tindale Wks. 1 66 (R.) The roote and grounde of all, and 
the ancre that neuer fayleth. 1503 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. iv. 
13 Say Warwicke was our Anchor: what of that? 1699 
Bentlev Phal. 303 One Passage more, .his last Anchor,to 
prove his notable pojnt. 1754 Chatham Lett. iv. 27 Hold 
fast,. by this sheet-anchor of happiness, Religion. 1781 
Cowper II°P* 167 Hope as an anchor, sure and firm, holds 
fast. 1864 Tennyson Enoch A rd. 222 Cast all your cares on 
God; that anchor holds. 

^[From the passage in Hcb. vi. 19, quoted above, 
an anchor is used as the symbol of hope, as a cross 
is of faith, and a heart of love or charity. 

3 . transf Any contrivance or instrument which 
fulfils a similar purpose to that of an anchor, by 
holding fast or giving security; also, an anchor- 
shaped appendage, as the spicules on the skin of 
Holothuroids. 

1855 Gosse Mar. Zool. I. 114 In Lemeoma the head.. 


being furnished with a prong on each side curving back¬ 
wards, forms a powerful anchor by which the parasite is 
firmly moored to its hapless prey, i860 Tynoall Glac. 1. 

§ 22. 157 In some places, how ever, the anchor [axe] had but 
a loose hold. 1870 Nicholson ZooL (1880) 221 In Chirodota 
the skin is provided with microscopic calcareous wheels, in 
the place of anchors. Ibid ., The Synaptx .. have the skin 
furnished with innumerable anchor-shaped spicules attached 
to special * anchor-plates' in the integument. 

+ 4 . From its action; The pin or * chape of a 
buckle ; a buckle is usually described with its 
*• tongue and anchor/ 11 T. Obs. 

5 . Arch. ‘An ornament shaped similarly to an 
anchor or arrow-head; used with the egg orna¬ 
ment to decorate or enrich mouldings. Used in 
all the orders but only applied to the moulding 
called the Echinus or quarter round.’ Gwilt 1S76. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 70 Small Beads with round and long 
ones at one peny and . . the edges and anckers at foure 
pence per foot. 1751 Chambers Cycl ., Anchor , in archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture, denotes an ornament in form of an 
anchor, or arrow's-head. 

G. Phrases from sense 1. Hi. and fig. 

a. At (an, the, obs.) anchor, in OE. on ancre : 
anchored, held by the anchor. 

(i xooo Beowulf 3771 Sae-genga [/. e. the ship] sc pc on 
ancre rid. Ibid. 611 Scip on ancre ffest. 1393 Gower Conf. 
II.27 I 4 * 5 ship on anker rode, c 1530 Lu. Berners A rth. 
Lyt. Bryt. 1.1814) 250 Manye shyppes, some vndcr sayle .. 
some lienge at the anger. 1598 Barret Thcor. War res \. 
ii. 129 The enemies fleet riding easily at an anker. 1633 
P. Flf.tciif.r Purple Is/, xn. lit, Whilst I in vale of tears at 
anchour ride. 1666 Pkfys Diary 4 June, We found the 
Dutch fleet at anchor. 1740 Woodrooke in Hanway Trav. 
1762) t. iv. lix. 273 It is always found the best method to 
lie at single anchor. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. ciii. 20 A tittle 
shallop lay At anchor in the flood. 

b. To come to (an) anchor ; = Anchor v. 2, 4. 
1590 PasquiTs Apol. 1. D iiij b, But to come to anker . . 

let them .. become of one hart with vs. 1595 T. Maynard 
Drake's Voy. 11849^ 7 On Friday.. wc came to anchor. 1790 
Beatson Xav. Mil. Mem. 1 . 156 All the ships had come 
to an anchor. 

C. To cast anchor; to let down or ‘drop’ the 
anchor; hence, to bring the ship to rest, to take 
up a position. Also of the ship : she cast anchor. 

a 1300 A*. Horn 1014 Hi strike soil and maste And ankere 
gunne caste. <• 1450 Lonklich Grail xx. 122 Heren ancres 
they casten here anon, Forto ahyden there that nyht. 1526 
Tindale Acts xxvii. 29 They caste iiii ancres out of the 
sterne J Wvclif, sendinge foure ancris; i6n cast foure 
ancres]. 1719 Df. Foe Crusoe (1865' 39 We dropped our 
little anchor, anti lay still all night. 1780 \V. Cone Russ. 
Discin'. 31 They were driven to the other side of the same 
island, w here they cast anchor. 

d. To weigh anchor: to take up the anchor so 
as to sail away. 

c 1325 E. E. A flit. P. C. 103 Wijt at pe wyndas wc^cn her 
ankres. c 1440 Morte A rth. 493 pey weyde up ]xire ankyrs. 
1583 Staxymurst A ends ill. (Arb.) 78 We weyed the anchors. 
1814 Scott Ed. of Isles in. iv, And Cormac Doil in haste 
obey'd, Hoisted his sail, his anchor weigh’d, 

e. The anchor comes home: i.e. is dragged 
from its hold. So, a ship drags her anchor. To 
slip the anchor, to lef it go by letting the cable slip. 

1694 Loud. Gaz. mininxxiii 1 The Wind blowing very hard 
. . riding in deep Water, his Ankors came home. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe (1865) 30 We thought once or twice our anchor 
had come home. 

7. Comb, chiefly attrib., as anchor-ball (see 
quot.) ; anchor-chocks (see quot.); anchor-frost, 
a miller’s term for the clogging of a mill-wheel 
with ice below the water-surface; + anchor-gable, 
an anchor cable; anchor-ground, anchorage 
ground ; anchor-hoops, iron hoops binding the 
stock to the shank of the anchor; anchor-ice, ice 
formed at the bottom of lakes and rivers, ground- 
ice; anchor-lining= Bill-boards; f anchor-man, 
f anchor-master, he who has charge of the anchor; 
anchor-plate, a heavy piece of timber or metal, 
serving as a point of support (e.g. for the cables of 
a suspension-bridge); see also 3 ; anchor-ring, 
the great ring for attaching the cable ; anchor- 
shackle, an iron loop used instead of an anchor¬ 
ring; anchor-smith, a maker of anchors; anchor- 
tow, the cable of an anchor ; anchor-watch, a 
detachment of seamen kept on deck to perform 
any clinics depending on the ship’s position while 
she lies at anchor. 

Also anchor-like, -shaped, -wise ; and Anchor - 
HOLD, -STOCK, q.V. 

1867 Smvth Sailors Word-hk ., * Anchor-ball, a pyrotech- 
nical combustible attached to a grapnel for adhering to and 
setting fire to ships. Ibid., * Anchor-chocks, pieces indented 
into a wooden anchor-stock where it has become worn or 
defective in the way of the shank; also pieces of wood or 
iron on W'hich an anchor rests when it is stowed. 1867 
Whyte Melville in Fortn. Rev. Nov. 588 Bright enough 
to thaw an "anchor-frost on the mill-wheel. 1609 Holland 
A mm. Marcell. xiv. ii. 4 Creeping on all foure among the 
•anchor-gables. 1877 Green Phys. Geol. iii. §2.109 "Anchor- 
ice forms sometimes. . at the bottom of lakes and rivers 
while the rest of the water remains unfrozen, a 1200 in 
Wright Voc. 88/2 Proreta, "ankermon. 1598 Florio, An- 
coraio, an "anchor master or an "anchor maker. 1831 J. 
11 olland Manuf Metal 1 .95 Different "anchor-makers nave 
their respective rules of proportion. 1870 |See 3]. 1883 

W. Conant in Harper's Mag. 932/1 At the bottom . , are 


imbedded four massive "anchor-plates of cast iron, one for 
each of the cables. 166a Pepys Diary 27 Apr., Visited the 
Mayor, Mr.Timbull, our "anchor-smith. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. 14 Chosen by "Anchor-Smiths, because it abides the 
Heat better than other Iron. 1637 Rutherford Lett, icrj 
(1862) I. 271 The "anchor-tow abideth fast within the vail: 
the end of it is in Christ's ten fingers. ci86o Longf. Dutch 
Piet, ix, A shig.that.. tugs at her "anchor-tow. 1876 Davis 
Polaris Exp. viii. 219 The tidal observations were made by 
. . the "anchor-watch during the remaining nine hours. 1793 
Smf.aton Edystone L. 195 The "anchor-like piece of iron by 
which the main tackle blocks are hung. 1862 Anstf.d 
Channel IsL tr. ix. (ed. 2) 238 Small, "anchor-shaped cal¬ 
careous plates. 1870 [See 3 above]. 

tAnchor, sbf Obs. Forms: 1 ancra, 3-6 
ancre, 4-5 ankre, 4-7 anker, 5 ankyr, aunker, 
3-6 anchor(e. PI. -s; 1 ancran, 3 -en, 3-6 
-es, 5-6 anker(e)s, anchor(e)s. [OE. ancra , pn- 
cra, for ancora, *ancoro, shortened f. L. *anchorcta, 
anachorcta: see Anchoret. App. made ancora 
by * popular etymology ’ after an * one, alone ’; the 
similarly transformed OS. hikoro, 01 IG. cinchoran 
(cf. OHG. einsidilo , mod.G. cinsiedel, -ler), were 
according lo Sicvers, prob. adaptations of the OE. 
M E. again had a short after two cons. OE.had prob. 
ancra masc., ancre fem., though the latter is not 
recorded ; in M E. ancre was of common gender; 
the fem. ancr ess, ankcress, Anchoress, appeared 
in 14th c., and an extended masc. Ankerer in 
16th ; but Fr. anachorcte , modified to Anchoret, 
anchorite, has superseded the earlier forms, anchor 
appearing last (as current wd.) in Shaks.] 

1 . An Anchoret. 

a 1000 tElfric Gloss, in Wright Voc. 42 Anachorcta, ancra. 
1230 Ancr. R. 10 Powel pe erest ancre, Antonie, & Ar¬ 
senic. c 1300 St. Brand. 330 The threteoth fram the to the 
Vile of Ankres schal wende. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. Prol. 
28 Ancres and Hermytes holde]> hem in heore celles. 
1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. VI. 149 He lyvede anker 
Ins lyf. 1432-50 tr. Higden ibid., Lyvede after as an ankre in 
yle of Fame. 1496 Drees 4- Panf. (W. de Worde) vi. xiii. 
253/x Whan men take them to be ankeres and recluses. 

< 1500 Robt. Deuyll in E. E. Pr. Rom. X858 I. 23 We have 
robbed and kylled nonnes, holy aunkers, preestes. X529 
More Conf. agst. Tribal, til. Wks. 1557, 1247/1 Ancres and 
ancresses most especiallye. a 1536 Tisdale Exp. Matt. 
Wks. II. 42 Monks. . whether obseruant or ancre, 1553-87 
Foxe A. Cf M. (1596) 113/1 To Crowland, where he ltd the 
life of an Anker. 1599 Bp. Hall Satires tv. ii. 103 Sit 
scauen yeares pining in an anchores cheyre. 1604 Shaks. 
Ham/, tn. ii. 229 (2nd Q°d And anchors cheere [i. e. chair] 
in prison be my scope. 1872 lSee Anchorage 2 ]. 

2 . An Anchoress. Well known in the book- 
title Ancren Kiwle , the ‘Rule of Nuns.’ 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 4 Nu aski ;e hwat riwle ancren schullen 
holden? 1297 R. Glouc. 3S0 An ancre .. pat nolde vor non 
pyng fle out of hyre house. 1393 Langl P. PL C. iv. 144 
In ]>e castel of corf ich shal do pc fwommanl dose Ther as 
an ancre. c 1400 Rom. Rose 6251 Now lyk an anker in an 
hous .. And now a nonne, ana now abbesse. 1466 Past. 
Lett. 549 II. 267 To the Prioress of Carow, vir. viiW. To a 
maide that came with her, xxd. To the anchors x\d. 

*.! At an early period fancifully associated with 
Anchor sb. 1 

1230 Ancr. R. 142 For pi is ancre icleoped ancre, & 
under chirche iancred, ase ancre under schipes borde. 

3 . Comb, anchor-house, an anchoret’s cell; also, 
a monastery or nunnery*; anchor-settle, -saitjell, 
an anchoret’s seat or cell, also applied to the oc¬ 
cupant, an anchoret. 

^1230 Ancr. R. 88 From smi 5 e, & from ancre huse, me 
li 5 inge hringeS. xo86 O. E. Chron., Twejen hilige menn 
. . on ancersettle wuniende, 1516 Dium. Occur. (1833) 6 
Thair >vas ane woman . . ane anarcadell inclosit in the 
Grenesyid. 1603 Philotus cxxiv, I charge the .. Thow ney- 
ther gime, gowl, glowme, nor gaip, Lyke Anker saidell, 
like vnsell Atpv 

Anchor (te’iykaj), v .; also 3-7 ancro, -ker, 7 -kor. 
[?a. Fr .ancre-r, f. ancre ; cf. med.L. ancordre. (There 
may have been an OE. ancri-an, unrecorded.)] 

1 . Irons. To seeme (the ship) with an anchor ; 
to place at, or bring to, anchor. 

c 1150 Ancr. R. 142 For pi is ancre ..under chirche iancred. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of Amies 1. xvii. 49 They must be 
ancred within the watre that they may be stedfasL 1513 
Douglas sEneis vn. iii. 8 At the schore .. Thare nauy can 
thay anker fast and hank. 1813 Southey jVr/ftw ix. 348 It was 
not possible to anchor the fleet. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave Eng. 
& Norm. I. 517 (L.) He there anchored his bark. 

2 . intr. To cast anchor, to come to anchor. (Said 
either of the crew or the ship.) 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. IV.Ind. 37 Cortez .. anckred at the rivers 
mouth. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 289 Sea-faring men .. whose 
Bark by chance Or Pinnace anchors in a craggy Bay. 17x8 
Ladv M. Montague Lett. II. xlix. 52 We anchored in the 
Hellespont. 1813 Southey Kelson v. 147 The Vanguard 
was the first that anchored. 

3 . fig. trans. To fix as with an anchor, to fix 
firmly or abidingly. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 231 Till that my Nayles 
were anchor'd in thine eyes. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 4^ The 
doore-cases, well ankered into the wall. 1855 Owen Comp. 
Anat. xiii.275(L.)The feet., permanently anchor the para¬ 
site to its prey, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. §22. 157 My first 
care was to anchor it [ice-axe] firmly in the snow. 

4 . fig. reft, and intr. To fix oneself, one’s atten¬ 
tion, thought; take up a position. 

1581 Sidney Astroph. (T.) [She] will’d me these tempests 
of vain love to fly, And anchor fast myself on virtue's shore. 
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ANCHOVY. 


1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. u. iv. 4 Whilst my Inuention, 
hearing not my Tongue, Anchors on lsabcll. 1797 Godwin 
Enquirer 11. v. 238 He.. advances .. up the province upon 
which he anchors. 

Anchor, obs. form of Anker. 
t Anchorable, a. Obs. rare-'. [f. prec.+ 
-able.] Fit for anchorage. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav . 40 (T.) The sea everywhere 
twenty leagues from land anchorable. 

Anchorage 1 (arrjkared^). Also 6 ankarage, 
7 -erage, -orage, anchrago. [f. prec. + -age, cf. 
Fr. after age.'] 

1 . The action or process of anchoring; the con¬ 
dition of lying at anchor. 

i6u Cotgr., Anchraige , ankorage, ankoring. 1634 W. 
Wood New Engl. Prosp. 1. i, There is roome for the Anchor¬ 
age of 500 Ships. 1687 Land. Gaz. mmcclxxxii/6 A Duty 
imposed upon Anchrage. 1855 (7 June) Bright Sp. 257 The 
position and duration of the anchorages of ships between 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 

2 . Conditions admitting of anchoring; csp. a 
place for anchoring; anchorage-ground. 

1706 Phillips, Anckorage or Anchoring, ground fit to 
hold the Ship's Anchor, so that she may ride it out safely. 
1744 Anson Voy. 11. iv. (ed. 4) 218 Where a ship might come 
to an anchor .. though the anchorage is inconvenient. *779 
T. Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 311. Many bays .. affording good 
anchorage. 1835 Sir J. Ross N.-W. Pass. ix. 127 The floe 
which had been our anchorage. 1878 Markham Gt. Frozen 
Sea iii. 39 The scenery as we approached the anchorage 
was truly magnificent. 

3 . Iransf. A position affording support, a hold. 
» 85 o Tyndall Glac. 1. §11. 70, I crossed the fissure, ob¬ 
tained the anchorage at the other side, and helped the others 
over. 1883 W. Conant in Harper's Mag. 930/1 The anchor¬ 
ages are solid cubical structures of stone masonry. 

4 . fig. A point of support or rest for the mind or 
feelings; something on which to depend or repose. 

1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 21 Suppose all the houses 
in Lombard-street to be put into a Register . . let them be 
the Credit, Anchorage, Fund and Foundation to build your 
Bank upon. 1746 Hervey Medit. 4* Cont. (18181 80 Here 
they enjoy safe anchorage ; arc in no danger of foundering 
amidst the waves of prevailing iniquity. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. IV. xix. 151 The Church anchorage no longer 
tenable in the change of wind, and the new anchorage in the 
Bible as yet partially discovered and imperfectly sounded. 

5 . Atoll or charge for anchoring; anchorage-dues. 
1516 Church~v. Acc. St.Marg. WestrnA 1797 8 For 24 ton 

of barnestone with the pylage, ankarage, stallage . . £11. 
1661 Marvell Corr. 29 Wks. 1872 II. 68 Mr. Porter, hath 
giuen order to stop the Primage, loadage, &c. : and will the 
anchorage as soon as he has seen your charter. 1755 Magens 
Insurances IT. 210 Extraordinary Pilotage and Anchorage 
. . shall appertain to common Average. 

6. 'The set of anchors belonging to a ship/ 
Smyth Sailor s Word-bk . 1S67. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. L 73 The Barke . . Returncs with 
precious lading to the Bay, From whence at first she 
weigh’d her Anchorage. 

7 . Comb, anchorage-ground = anchorage 2, 4. 
1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 1 . 272, I had no longer an an¬ 
chorage-ground for my heart. 

Anchorage 2 farqkoreds). Also6anchoridge, 
9 ankrage. p. Anchor sb.** + -age. Cf. hermitage, 
parsonage .] The cell or retreat of an anchoret. 

1593 Mon. 4- Rites Ch. Durh. (1842) 15 At the east end . . 
of the Quire .. was the goodlyest faire porch which was 
called the anchoridge. 1598 Stow Sttrv. ted. Strype 1754) 
1 .111. xii. 7*2/1 Build her a Recluse or Anchorage. 185a 
Rock Ch. of Fathers 111 . *15 His ankrage or house, in 
which he [the ankret] was solemnly shut up. 1871 E. Cutts 
Scenes Mid. Ages 128 There was also an anchorage in St. 
Ethclred’s churchyard .. and an anchor continually dwelt 
there till the Reformation. 

+ A nchoral, a. Obs.~° [f.A nchor^. 1 +-al 3 .] 

' Pertaining to the Anchor or Cable.’ Blount Gt. 
Anchored (fe’qkajd), ppl. a. [f. Anchor + -ed.] 

1 . a. With the anchor let down to the ground ; 
b. Held fast, secured by the anchor ; c. Firmly 
fixed, fixed so as to obtain support, or be at rest. 

1611 Cotgr., Ancri, ankored, having cast ankor, at an 
ankor. a 1687 Waller (L.) Like a well-twisted cable, hold¬ 
ing fast The anchor'd vessel. ^1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 485 
There, anchor’d vessels safe in harbour lie. 1837 Whewell 
Hist. Induct. Se. (*857) II. 248 Each ear of grain is anchored 
by its stalk. 1878 Seeley Stein II. 30 Stein wore the look 
of one anchored and secure. 

2 . Furnished with anchors ; by extension, esp. in 
Her., Furnished with anchor-like appendages, 
having two spreading points. 

i6xx Cotgr., Ancrl, ankored . . made or fashioned like an 
ankor. 164a H. More ^«^<?/Soul 11.1. n. xxix. With scorn- 
full hisse, shooting her anchor'd tongue. 1661 S. Morgan 
Sph. Gentry it. i. 13 Anckred is that form of cross whose 
points are made sharp tike unto an ancker. 1725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet ., Ankred.. so they call one of their Crosses in 
a Coat of Arms. 

Anchorer: see Ankerer. 

Anchoress, ancress (a^kores, argkres). 
Forms: 4-6 ankres, 5 -koras, -korasse, (an¬ 
goras), 5-7 ancresse, 6 ankresse, -isse, anckres, 
anchorlsse, 6-7 -esse, (9 arch, ancress, -kress), 
7- anchoress, [f. ancre, Anchor sb. z , with Fr. fern, 
ending -esse, -ess; cf. anchressc in Palsgr. 1530. 
In ME. ancre was used for both sexes. A rarer fern, 
was Anchorite8s.] A female anchoret, a nun. 

*393 Test. Ebor. IV. 186, Xij</. to the Ankres of Thur- 
gransby, and vj d. to Alison hir mayden, c 1420 Chron. 
VOL. I. 


Vilod. 308 To sytte upon a matte of the angoras. 1450 Myrc 
* 355 Yef ho were ankeras or nonne. *549 Latimer 7 Senn. 
bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) *27 Ladye faieth .. is no Anckrcs, she 
dwells not alone. 1565 Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 280 The 
Tteuclation of Dame Eue the Anchorissc. 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso xi. ix. 197 Ancresses that dwell, Mewed vp in walles. 
1625 Fletcher Fair Maul m. i, 1 will.. wall up my girlc, 
wife, like an anchoresse. c 1800 Wordsw. Misc. Sonn. xxi, 
There a saintly anchoress she dwelt. 1869 Mrs. Palmser 
Hist. Lace xxii. 251 This Lady Ancress, or Anchoress, 
being some worn-out old nun, 1876 Rock Text. Fabr. ii. 11 
Ankresscs are forbidden to make purses. 

Anchoret, -ite (ae-qkorirt, -oit). Forms: 5 
ancorite, 6 7 anachorete, 6-8 -it(e, 7-8 -et, 

7 anch’rit(e, anchorete, (9 arch, ankrot), 7- 
anchoret, -ite. [The forms anachoret {e , atiackor - 
it{c were a. Fr. anachorete and L. anachdreta, med. 
L. anachorlla, ad. (Jr. dvaxwprjT-rjs, n. of agent f. 
dvaxa'pe-tiv to retire, retreat, f. ava back + xwp*-** v 
to give place, withdraw. Under infl. of the earlier 
Eng. ancre, anker (Anchor sb . 2 ), this has been 
modified to anchrit, ancorite, anchoret, anchorite , 
of which the two last are now equally common. 
Appeared c 1450, and superseded Anchor c 1600.] 

1 . A person who has withdrawn or secluded him¬ 
self from the world ; usually one who has done so 
for religious reasons, a recluse, a hermit. (Appl. to 
both sexes, though the special fern, is Anchoress.) 

1460 Capgrave Chron. 65 Thelophorus (was] mad Pope, 
whech was first a ancorite. 1538 Lf.lano I tin. V. 116 A 
Chapel of a woman Anachorete. t6o8 Bp. Hall Epistles 
I. v, He had wilfully inur’d up himselfe as an Anachoret. 
1634 Habington Castara 11870' tS The Yowes of recluse 
Nuns, and th' An’chrits prayer, a 1680 Butler Rem. >1759' 
1 . 47 A solitary Anchorite that dwells, Retir’d from all the 
World in obscure Cells. 1741 Johnson L.P. , Morin Wks. 
1787 IV. 473 The ostentation of a philosopher, or the 
severity of an anchoret. 1816 Scorr Antiq. xxxv. <1829 239 
No anchoret could have made a more simple and scanty 
meal. 1852 Rock Ch. of Fathers HI. 115 Not always did 
the ankret live beneath the church’s roof. 1869 Goulboukn 
Purs. Holiness i. x Elijah was a sort of anchorite or hermit, 
b. attrib. 

1847 Longf. Evan. 11. iv. 25 The grim, taciturn bear, the 
anchorite monk of the desert. 

2 . Ch. Hist. The recluses of the East in the early 
Christian centuries. (In this application the Gr. 
form anachoret (anrc’korvt) is often retained.) 

*553 8 7 Fox e A. <y M. 11596) 138 i Moonks . . were di¬ 
vided into heremits or anachorits, and into Cucnobits. 1650 
W. Charleton Paradoxes Prol. 29 The Faune . . desired 
the mediatory Prayers of Anthony, the Anachoret. 1781 
GiaBON Decl. Cf F. 11 . xxxvii. 354 The holy man was iol- 
lowcd by a train of two or three thousand anachorcts. 1844 
I.ingaro Angto-Sax. Ch. (18581 1 . v. 204 The same contempt 
for riches which distinguished the anachorets of Egypt. 
1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. v. 154 Endless caverns . . 
where the Anchorites, in the early days of the Church, 
lived. 

3 . fig. Any one of solitary secluded habits. 

1616 Dsumm.ofHawtii. xxi. Wks. 1711,4/2 Framed 
for mishap, th' anachorit of love. 1848 Dickens Dombey 
(C. D. ed.) 117 Even amongst those absorbed younganchorites 
Paul was an object of interest. 1864 I. Taylor in Good 
IVds. 787 The individual reader, the fireside anchoret. 

4 . Comb., as anchoret dike, -window. 

1657 Trapp Comm. Nehetn. vi. 10 He was thus (Anchoret- 
like) pent up. 1865 Athenxum No. i960. 849/2 Considered 
the opening to be an anchorite-window. 

Anchoretic (segkore'tik), a .; also 9- -itic. 
[f. prec. + -ic, after Gr. dvax^p^rindsi] Of or 
pertaining to an anchoret. 

*661 Origin's Of in. in Phanix iiyvi) I. 6 A Monastick 
and Anchorctick Life. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. viii. 203 In 
an enumeration of the natural causes of the anchoretic life, 
the influence of scenery should not be overlooked. 1862 
Latham Channel 1 st. nr. xiii. (cd. 2) 326 Their discipline was, 
essentially, anchoritic and recluse. 

Anchore’tical, a. rare ; also 7 -itical ; and 
see Anachorktical. [f. prec.+ -al 1 ] Resem¬ 
bling, or after the manner of, an anchoret. 

a 1667 Jer. Taylor Strut. 1. 278 (L.) Those severe and an- 
choritical and philosophical persons. 1844 Lingard Anglo * 
Sax. Ch. (1858) II. xii. 240 Leading an anachoretical life 
amid the mins of some deserted abbey. 

Anchoretish, -itish (x-gkdre^/, -si'tij), a 
rare. [f. Anchoret, -ite + -ish.] Partaking of 
the character or practice of an anchoret; reclusive, 
hermit-like. 

*830 James Darnley (1846) 4 A solitary duck .. passing its 
ancnoritish hours in fishing. 1877 Lytteil Landrn. in. vii. 
134 Time . . spent in anchoretish devotions. 

Anchoretism, -it- (ae-qkdretiz’m, -ait-), [f. as 
prec. +-ism.] The practice or life of an an¬ 
choret. 

165a Starke Prim. Devot. (1663) 49* Hermitage, or sullen 
anchoretisme. 1862 R. Patterson Ess.Hist. Cf Art 347 The 
peaceful and humble Anchoritism of the first centuries. 

A’nclior-liold. [Anchor sbA + Hold.] 

1 . The hold or grip that an anchor takes; also, 
the ground that it grips, - Anchorage 1 2. 

*527 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1 . xxxix. 75 Being com¬ 
pelled to experiment whether anker-hold would serve us. 
1628 Digby Voy. Medit. (1868) 25 If our anchor hold and 
ground tackle had failed, no Industrie could haue preserued 
vs. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 111 They found 
good anchor-hold in about thirty-six fathom. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor*s Word-bk., Anchor-hold , the fastness of the flukes 
on the ground. 


2 .fig. Firm hold; point clung to ; chief ground 
of trust, expectation, argument, etc. 

>533 More A ns. Poys. Bk. Wks. 1557,1100/1 1 n these woordes 
is the very ankerhofd. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 28 Their 
chicfest anker hold, was ihese words of Christ. x6ix Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. viii. vii. 403 The Norman Duke, who made 
that the anker-hold of his claime. 1855 I. Taylor Restor. 
Belief 1856) 120 Good anchor-hold in the roadstead ofaposto- 
licity. 1883 W. Gibson in Harpers Mag. Jan. 192 Hope's 
anchor-hold on golden grounds of Faith. 

Anchoring (ae’gkariq), vbl. sb. [f. Anchor v. 

+ -ing k] 

1 . The action or condition of lying at anchor, or 
the means of doing so ; anchorage. 

*593 1621 R, Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 11847) *78 Under which 
is good anchoring, cleane ground. 1690 Loud. Gai. mmdix 3 
A very violent Storm of Wind .. forced the Krigat from her 
Anchoring. 1724 De Foe, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. 176) III. 
215 Good Anchoring in six or eight Fathom of Water. 

2 . Iransf. The action or method ol fixing securely. 
1767 Ellis Actinia in Phil, Trans. I.V 11 . 4 2 Like the 

anchoring of muscles |/‘. e. mussels], by their fine silkt n fila¬ 
ments, that cud in suckers. 1883 W. Conant i w Harper's Mag. 
030/1 The mode of anchoring the cables [of a suspension- 
bridge] will be described. 

3 . Comb, anchoring-ground, -place, ground, 
or a position, used or suited for anchoring; an¬ 
choring-room, space for anchoring ; anchoring- 
stone, a stone used instead of an anchor. 

1740 Woodroofe in Hanway Trav. 17C2 1 I. iv. lix. 273 
C)n the south side there is good anchoring-ground. 1667 
Phil. Trans. II.497 In the ankoring places it lthe Sea] was 
Blue. 1796 NtLbONin Nicolas Pisf. II. 309 Not one an¬ 
choring place from Genoa to Ventim glia was accessible. 
1865 Morn, Star 1 Feb., The anchoring room being loo con¬ 
tracted. 1846 Grote Greece I. 1. xiii. 3? 1 The Argonauts 
had left their anchoring-stone on (he coast of Bebrycia. 

Anchoring, ppl. a. [f. Anchor v, + -ing -\] 

a. Coming to anchor; lying at anchor, b. Hold¬ 
ing firm like an anchor. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. i 3 Yond tall Anchoring Barke. 
1879 M itd Life in S. C. 29 The wrench at its anchoring r< .ois. 

t A nchorism. Obs. rare [f. Axcil* it sb.'~ 
+ -ism.] An anchoret’s manner of life. 

1633 G. Herbert Ch. Mil. 1E6 in Temple 189 He took fuse 
vizards to conceal his crimes : From Egypt Anchorisnie and 
retirednessc. 

t A’nchorist. Obs. Also 7 ancorist; and see 
Anachohi-st. [f. Anchor sb.- + -ixr.] = Anchoret, 
including Anchoress. Also attrib. 

1651 Churchsv. Acc. St. Matg. li 'estm. < 1797 1 60 The An- 
chorist house near the vestry. 1662 I uli i r ll < ethics in. 
*93 A woman lately turn’d an Ancorist, and renowned f^r 
her holiness. 

Anchorite, -itish, vars. of Anchoret, -etisii. 
t A nchoritess. arch. [f. An< horite + -es>.s.] 
A rare fein. of Anchorite ; = Anchoress. 

x6ss Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. 96 Pcga his sister, an Anchorit- 
esse, led a solicary life, not far from him. 1872 E. Cutis 
Scenes Mid. Ages 131 An Anchoritess in the hermitage of St. 
Brendon, in BriMof. 

Anchorless (ae gkajles\ a. rare. [f. Anchor 
jMf-iess.] Devoid of an anchor ; fig. Without 
firm hold, having nothing to repose upon; drifting. 

1863 J. Morison St. Bern. 69 1 he same anchorless inse¬ 
curity as to what the invisible world would next do. 

A nchor-stock. [Anchor jA 1 -*-Stock.] A bar 
which crosses the top of an anchor, at right angles 
to the shank, and also to the plane ol the arms, 
the use of which is to cause one or other arm to 
strike the ground. 

1825 H.Gascoigne Nav, Fame , An anchor-stock in ready 
halves they find, To fit the rudder head now well inclin’d. 

b. Comb, anchor-stock fashion, the position of 
two planks, etc. placed like ihe stock and shank 
of an anchor. Hence also anchor-stock v. 

e 1850 Rudim. Nav. iWeale\ To anchor-stock, To work 
planks in a manner resembling the stocks of anchors, by 
fashioning them in a tapering form from the middle, and 
working or fixing them over each other, so ihat the broad or 
middle part of one plank shall be immediately above or below 
the butts or ends of two others. This method .. is .. used 
where particular strength is required, as in the spirketings 
under ports. 

Anchovy (amtJja-vi, occas. arntjifri). Forms: 
6-S anchouc, -ove, 7 -oua, -oveye, 7-8 -ova, 
-ovie, 7- anchovy, [a. Sp., Pg. anchova , anchoa 
(It. acciuga , dial, anciova , ancioa, anctua), of dis¬ 
puted origin ; Diez took the It. as the typical 
form, deriving it from a I.. *afya for aphya, ad. 
Gr. d<pvT), name of some kind of small fish, with 
suffix -ug; Mahn considers the Sp., Pg., and It. 
dial, form to be an adoption of the Basque name 
anchoa, anchua, which he identifies with antzua adj. 
'dry/ as if 'dried fish/] 

1 . A small fish of the Herring family (Engraulis 
eticrasicholus) found on the European coasts, espe¬ 
cially in the Mediterranean, where it is extensively 
caught, and pickled for exportation. 

1596 Shaks. x Hen. IV. it. iv. 588 Item, Anchoues, and 
Sacke after Supper, ij*. vuf. 1620 Vennfr l ia Recta iv. 78 
Anchoua's, the famous meat of Drunkards, and of them 
that desire to haue their drinke oblectate the pallate. 1657 
Colvtl Whigs Su/pl.i *751) *6 Which to the pallat pleasing 
proves, Like Adriatic gulph anchovcs. *674 Flatman Belly 
God too To quicken appetite it will behoove ye To feed 
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courageously on good Anchovie. 1774 Goldsm. RetaL 14 
Full certain I am, That Ridge is anchovy, and Reynolds is 
Iamb. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 53 Have ready an an- 
chovy minced small. 1854 Soyer Cookery §411 Add two 
tablespoonsful of essence of anchovies. 

2 . Comb, and attrib ., as anehoiy-barrel ; an- 
chovy-cullice, -sauce, savour)’ broth, and sauce, 
made with anchovies; anchovy-toast, toast spread 
with anchovy, used as a whet to appetite for wine. 

1741 Compl. Pam.-Piece 1. iiL 210 Take an Anchovy-barrel, 
or a deep glared Pot. 1725 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v., An- 
chovie-Cuilices are frequently made and put into several 
Ragoos. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk «y Sc tv. 180 Such a Hoghen 
moghen Leviathan that., the one of Mr. Hobbes would never 
be enough to make Anchovy-sauce for it. 1826 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey v. xiii. 238 An after-dinner anecdote.. as piquant 
as an anchovy toast. 

Ancho-vy-peaT. A West Indian fruit, pickled 
and eaten like the mango; also the tree ( Ortas 
cattlijlora) which bears it. 

1725 Sloane A 'at. Hist. Jamaica tab. 207. fig. 12 Anchove 

? ear tree. 1866 A. Black in Treas. Bot. 552 The Anchovy 
‘ear of Jamaica has long been cultivated in plant stoves 
fur the sake of its magnificent foliage. 

Anchusic (arjkivPrik), a. Chem. [f. as next + 
-ic.] In Anchusic acid \ =ncxt. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 290 Anchusin or Anchusic acid. 
Anchusin (arijkiwsin}. Chem. [f. L. anchusa 
generic name of the Alkancts + *in\] The colour¬ 
ing principle of alkanet root; an amorphous resin* 
oid substance of a deep red colour. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 29.1 Nitric acid transforms 
anchusin into oxalic acid and a bitter substance . . Alkalis 
form with anchusin blue compounds. 

Anchylose, ank- Me*tjkilJu Z ) t v . [f. Anchy¬ 
losis, after anastomose , metamorphose, etc., mod. 
Fr. ankyloser, f. ankylose sb., perhaps supplying 
a model.] 

1 . trans. To stiffen a joint by consolidation of 
the articulating surfaces; to consolidate two dis¬ 
tinct bones ; usually in pass . To be solidly united 
bone to bone. 


1787 Hunter in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 381 In the Por¬ 
poise, four of the vertebra; of ihe neck are anchylosed. 1836 
Todd Cycl. Aunt. <y Phys. I. 281/2 In the Ostrich the last 
rib abuts against the ilium, to which it is anchylosed. 1875 
Blake Zool. 2 Teeth .. not anchylosed with the substance 
of the jaw. 

2 . inlr. Of a joint: To grow stiff. Of two 
bones: To grow together. 

1833 Penny Cycl. I. 508 1 ft is very important to keep the 
fingers bent, because, if they anchylose in that position, the 
hand will be more useful. 1872 Mivart Ana/. 93 The two 
parietals anchylose at a very early period into a single 
median bone. 

Anchylosed, ank- (arqkil^zd'), ppl. a. [f. 
prcc. + -ho.] Of two bones: Grown together, so 
firmly united as no longer to move upon each other. 
Hence of a joint: Stiffened. 

181a H. Browne Apothec. Vade Alee. 8 The restored ac¬ 
tion of an anchylosed joint. 1849 Murchison Siluria x. 241 
The jaws and anchylosed t^eth of some small fish. 1875 
Blake Zool. 88 The anchylosed lumbar and sacral vertebrx. 

b . fig. Cramped, rigid. 

i860 W. Webb in Med. Times 15 Sept. 266/1 Mind and body, 
too, grow so anchylosed, that they will work only in one 
direction. 


I! Anchylosis, ank- (serjkilJu’sis). Also 8 
ancylosis. [Gr. dytcvXojois stiffening of the joints, 
f. ayttvKd-av to crook, f. &y/<v\-os crooked. The 
reg. transliteration of the Gr. is ancylosis ; to 
preserve the hard c this has been spelled with ch, 
for which some substitute k. Cf. Fr. ankylose.] 

The formation of a stiff joint by consolidation of 
the articulating surfaces; the coalescence of two 
bones originally distinct. 

1713 Cheselden Aunt. 1. i. <1726) 8 When these cartilages 
are destroyed . . [the bones] very readily unite; this dis¬ 
temper is called Ancylosis. 1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1802) 
VII. xxi. 42 The abbess .. being in danger of an anchylosis, 
or stiff joint. 187s Holmf.s Surg. 6 The utility of joints 
is destroyed hy soft ankylosis. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex ., Anky¬ 
losis. x88x M ivart Cat 60 The number of bones..decreases 
with age, by anchylosis. 

1853 H. Rogers Eel. Faith 35 Impossible that any man 
could have made so many and such violent turns.. without 
incurring the danger of a * universal anchylosis.’ 


Anchylotic, ank- (scqkil/rtik), a. [f. Gr. &y- 
Kvkojr-os vbl. adj. f. ayKv\6-uv (see ANCHYLOSIS) 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to anchylosis. 

1859 in Worcester. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ankylotic. 

Ancianitie, variant of Anctexty. 

tA’nciency. obs. Forms: 6 aunciencie, 6-7 
anciencie, 7 anciancie, 7-8 anciency. [cor¬ 
ruption of earlier Ancienty, due to the erroneous 
assimilation ofANCiENT,orig.tz(# 0 »«V«, toppl.adjs. 
in -ENT, whose abstracts are in -ency ; cf. deeenl, 
decency .] The quality of being ancient; ancient¬ 
ness, oldness, antiquity. 

1548 Coverdale Erasm. Paraphr . Jude 21 It hathe ben 
taken worthye authoritie both for the aunciencie and use of 
it. 1587 Holinsiied Scot. Chron. (1806) I. 36 Esteeming it 
a glorie to fetch their beginning of great anciencie. 1608 
TorSELL Serpents 639 In regard of their gravity, hoariness, 
and anciency. 1661 Jura Cteri 42 The Bishops follow him 


.. according to the Dignity and Anciancies of their Respec¬ 
tive Sees. 1759 Kosertson Hist. Scott. II. App. ix. 153 
The anciency of his house. 

Ancient (i^njent), a. and sb . 1 Forms: 4 
auncien, -ian, 4-5 -yen, 5 -yenne, -ienne, -iand, 
auntceaunt, 5-6 auncyent(e, awncient, -yent, 
5-7 auncient, (6 aunchent), 6-antient, ancient, 
[a. Fr. ancien (r=IV. anoian, Sp. aneiano, It. an- 
ziano )late 'L.antidn-mm for *antean-um former, 
previous, f. ante before + -dn-ttsi see -an. In 15th c. 
the genuine auncien -an was corrupted to attnei- 
andy a undent, by form-assoc. with ppl. forms in 
- nd\ - nt, which sometimes lost final or -</; in the 
reaction against this, the supposed correct ending 
was extended also to auncien, as to peasanif),plica- 
san{/), tyran(f), etc. The great phonetic advance 
from auncienl (atrnsyent) to ainshent (t T »njent) is 
seen also in change, chamber, gauge. The spelling 
anlient was due to form-assoc. with words like 
patient, mention, previously pacient, meneioun, 
aided perhaps by reminiscences of autiquus.] 

A. adj. 

I. Referring to date. 

1 . Of or belonging to time past, former, earlier, 
bygone, arch., exc. when approaching sense 2. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xi. 43 The ddycyouse traces of myn 
auncyenr loue. 1593 Shaks. Rich, if, ir. i. 248 The Nobles 
hath he finde For ancient quarrels. 1678 Bunyas Pilgr. 1. 
(1862) 93 Thy amient kindness. 1702 Rowe A mb. Step - 
Moth. 1. t. 165 Tyes of ancient Love. 1792 T. Jefferson | 
H'rit. <1859? III.347 Congress would take it off your hands, 
in compliance with an ancient vote of that body. 1793 
/bid. (1859/ IV. 54 Profound arguments .. entitle him really 
to his ancient signature. 

fb. Hence, with titles of office or position for¬ 
merly occupied : Sometime, whilom, ex-. Cf. Fr. 
ancien goitverneur = ex-governor; and old in Old 
Etonian, old soldier. Obs. 

1681 G. Vernon Life of I/eylin 8 An Ancient colonel and 
excellent commander in the army of King Charles. Ibid. 

26 He had been himself an ancient clerk in the old Convo¬ 
cations. 169a Luttrei.l Brief Ret. (1857) If. 344 An ancient 
alderman of London, who was mayor in 1655. 1718 Pope 

Iliad 11. 863 They mourn'd their ancient leader lost. 

2 . esp. Which existed in, or belonged to, times 
long past, or early in the world’s history ; old. 

1366 Maun dev, viii. 93 An Ymage of.. old auncyen Werk. 
1477 Earl Rivers Dictes 129 If thou can not atteyn to 
the wysedom of auncient tnen, at the lest studye iher 
bookis. 1551 Robinson More’s l ’top. 165 The olde and 
auncient cosmographers. 1562 G. Leigh Armorie (15971 
Prcf. A ij, Out of the holie Scriptures, as of other most an- 
tientest Authors. 1594 Hooker Ecci. Pol. jv. 11617) 132 The 
reuerend simplicitie of ancienter times. 1632 in Shaks. Cent. 
Praise 190 To raise our auncient Sovcraynes from their hersc. 
1673 Ray Journ. Low Count r. 6 in the most antient times.. 
these places were Firm Land. 1777 Dalrymple Trav. Sp. ff 
Port, xl, Many amient weapons of war. 1836 Macgillivrav 
Humboldt's Trav. xx. 296Tracesofancient civilisation, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. §23. 163, I .. traced the action of ancient 
glaciers. 1877 Lytteil Landm. 1. v. 42 The grave of Ossian 
. .and those of other Ancient worthies. 

3 . Specifically applied to the period of history 
before the fall of the Western Roman Empire. In 
this sense contrasted with modern, and vtediseval. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 1. iv. § 2 (1873) 28 The ancient 
authors.. began to be read. 1704 Aodison Italy Prcf., 
Statuary and Architecture both-Ancient and Modern. 1754 
Edwards Freed. Will iv. § 6. 227 The antient Greek and 
Roman Philosophers. 1808 Z. Pike Exp. Sources Missis¬ 
sippi ill. App. 63 Perfect master of the antient languages. 
1846 Ellis Elgin Marbles i. 1 The remains of antient art 
at Athens. 1875 Scrivener Text of X. T. 3 The decline of 
ancient literature. 

b. Concerning or relating to ancient times. 

1505 Rouinson ( title) A Record of Auncient Histories, in- 
titufed in Latine, Gesta Romanorum. 1740 Johnson L. P., 
Barretier\V ks. 1787 IV. 463 Antient or modern geography. 
c 1850 {title) The Edinburgh Academy’s Ancient Geography-. 

II. Of length of existence. (Distinguished by 
Bacon from I.) 

4 . Of early origin or formation, going far back 
in history, of ancient date. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 2 The noble auncient bloode of Troy. 
1535 Coverdale Bamrh iv. 5 Thou people of God, o thou 
awncient Israel. 1561 Daus tr. Bui linger on Apocal., The 
auncientest and noblest title, which the fathers.. haue used. 
1586 Cogan Haven Health ii. (1612) 20 The Harpe of all 
instruments is the most auncient. 1653 Holcroft Procopius 
iv. 124 To them ever the ancienter the things are, the truer 
they seem. 1667 E. Ciiambeklayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. m. i. 
(i743> 152 The meeting of Sufferings is one of the nncient- 
cst assemblies they have. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 177 
§ io The seal of an amient corporation. 1845 Carlyle 
Cromwell 11871) If. 191 One of the ancientest seats belong¬ 
ing to the Lord of Ormond. 1855 H. Reed Lect. Eng. Hist. 
ii. 71 Contending for no new-born freedom, but for ancient 
rights. 

5 . Hence: Having existed long, and now, in 
consequence, possessing the attributes of lengthened 
existence ; long-established ; time-worn ; hoary. 

1586 Lupton 1000 Notable Thingsi\6Ts) 102 [Itdoth] help 
the ancient pain of the Head. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn . 

1. v. § 1 These times are the ancient times, when the world 
is ancient, and not those which we account ancient.. by a 
computation backward from ourselves. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 
iv. v. 102 Thy Ancient Malice. 1719 Young Busiris 1. i. 
(1757) 8 This antient city, Memphis the renown'd. 1744 
Harris 3 Treat. 111. 11. (1765) 224 An ancient wood. 1769 


Robertson Charles V, IIL vn. 29 To strengthen its antient 
attachment to France. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 378 
Before the ancient front of All Souls College, 
b. Of old renown, long known to fame. 

1819 He her Hymn , Prom Greenland's .. From many an- 
ancient river, From many a palmy plain. 

0 . Ofliving beings : That has lived many years; 
aged, old ; of great age. arch. 

c 1340 Gaw. Gr. Nnt. 1001 pe olde auncian wyf hejest 
ho svtte3. 1475 Caxton Jason 46 Mirmidone yet liueth ,. 
but he is mocne auncient. 1592 Shaks. R. $ J. 11. iv. 150 
Farewell, auncient I,ady. 1598 Stow Sunt. xli. 431 Neyther 
the yong men of the City ,. nor the auncient persons. 
1621 Burton Ana/. Mel. 1. it. iv. viu (1651) 168 A young 
Gentlewoman .. was married .. to an ancient man against 
her will. 1682 Lond. Gaz. mdccI/4 An antient Man in 
the Habit of a Seaman. 1704 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) 
V. 426 Sir Samuel Astry ibeing very’ antient) has resigned 
his place of clerk, a 17x8 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 90 This 
A. M. C. aforesaid, is an Ancient Maid. 1795 Sewel tr. 
Hist. Quakers I. Pref. 10 Things, which some ancient people 
had yet remembrance of. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. L 
663 An ancient matron of the Anabaptist persuasion. 

7 . Having the experience and wisdom of age, 
venerable, arch. 

c 1460 Bk. Curtasyc in lutbees Bk. 323 An naunciande 
squier, or ellis a knyjt, ]>o towelle down tase by fulle good 
ryjt. 1564 Becon Princ. Che. Relig . (1844' 521 The duty 
of old women is., to be sober, sage, and ancient. 1596 
Shaks. Tam. Shrerv v. i. 75 You seeme a sober, ancient 
Gentleman by your habit. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. 1 Tim. 
v. 19 An accusation against a grave ancient Person. 1752 
Johnson Rambl. No. 190 » 6 The precepts of ancient ex¬ 
perience. 1875 Siunas Const. Hist. III. xviiL 238 Henry- 
wished to be. . counselled by the wise and ancient of the 
kingdom. 

8 . Savouring of age, old-fashioned, antique, rare. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Alan in Hum. iv. Hi, I am glad no 

one was hurt hyhis ancient humour. 1820 Keats St. Agnes 
xxxiii, He play'd an ancient ditty, long since mute. 

9 . That has been many years in some rank, posi¬ 
tion, or capacity. (Now commonlyreplaced by old.) 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Senvle tv. xxxiii. (1483) 81 Auncyen 
trauayled men that ben experte in dedes of armes. 1598 
Barret The. H'arres v. iii. 180 Respect to be had to graue 
and ancient souldiers. 1628 Digby Voy. Aledit. 48 Seuerall 
of our ancientest seamen. . were sea sicke. 1663 Killigrew 
Parson’s Jl'cdd. in Dodsl. <17801 XI. 377 A soldier ancienter 
than thyself. 1715 Burnet Own Time (17661 I. 247 The 
ancientest and most eminent of the former Bishops.^ 1807 
T. Jefferson Writ. IV. 68 My Dear and Antient Friend. 

10 . Comb., as ancient-eus/omed , andenl-lcoking. 

1681 Lond. Gaz. mdcxv/4 The antient Customed Inn, 

known by the name of the White Hart and Antelope. 1848 
Dicklns Dombey <C. IX ed.) 24 He presently returned with 
a very ancient-looking bottle. 

III. / aio. (See quot.) 

1607C0WEL Intcrpr. ij.) Ancient tenure is that whereby all 
the nianours belonging to the crown in St. Edwards or 
William the Conqueror's days, did hold. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. 11 . <^9 Anlient demesne consists of those lands or 
manors, which, though now perhaps granted out to private 
subjects, were actualty in the hands of the crown in the time 
of Edward the confessor, or William the conqueror. * 

B. sb.' 

1 . One who lived in ancient times. Commonly in 
pi. The Ancients: esp. the ancient Greeks, Romans, 
and other civilized nations of antiquity. (Orig. 
adj. * the ancient,’ like * the learned.*) 

1541 Copland Galyen’s Terap. 1 F ij b, All the nuncyentes 
apply the sayd suppuratyfe medycynes. 1597 Hooker Ecci. 
Pol. v. Ixi. § 1 The ancient it may be were too severe. 1611 
Bible Transl. Pref. 2 Neither is there any likelihood that 
enuie and malignity died and were buried with the ancient. 
1665 Maxlf.y Grot jus's L.-Countr. lEWn 287 The famousest 
Engine of War now used, of whose use, the Antients were 
utterly ignorant. 1751 Watts hnprov.Atind 11.(1801)21 The 
doctrines of the antients. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. v. 
211 To the Ancients the Nile appeared almost miraculous, 
b. esp. The ancient authors of Greece and Rome; 
the ancient classics. Hence, An ancient classic. 

1615G.SANDYS Trav. 210 In fame it ISidon] contendeth 
with Tyrus .. and is more celebrated by the Ancient, a 1633 
Hales in Shaks. Cent. Praise 198 If Mr. Shakespear had 
not read the Antients. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 111. iii. 
<1840)26 He was deeply read in the ancients. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry ff At us. §6. 135 The same respectable Ancient [Plu¬ 
tarch] assures us, that, etc. 1777 Sir W. Jones Poems , etc. 
Pref. 14 We always return to the writings of the ancients. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind. 222 The only method by which 
a poet may .. reckon on ever becoming an ancient himself. 

2 . The Ancient of Days : a scriptural title of the 
Almighty. 

1560 Bi^le (Genev.) Dan. vii. 9, I beheld till the thrones 
were set vp, and the Ancient of dayes did sit. [So 1611 ; 
Wyclif elde, Coverdale olde aged.] 

3 . An old or aged man (or animal); a patriarch. 

150a Ord. Crysten Men (W. dc Wordei it. viii. (1506; 107 

Those the whyche mockelh with these auncyentes. 1603 
Philotus clxviii, Let countenance accord with jour gray 
hairis >e auncients all. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anint. ff Min. 
15 [Beavers] gnaw down trees to bmld with, and draw them 
on the bellies of their antients. 1753 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) VI. ix. 32 Incomparable woman ! If I were such an 
excellent ancient, I w-ould no more w ish to be young. 1790 
Cow *per Odyss. tv. 517 Then, hero, loose the ancient of the 
deep [Proteus]. 1814 Southey Roderick iii. Wks. IX. 28 A 
venerable ancient, by his side A comely matron. 1837 
Dickens Pick™. (1847* 160/2 ‘My father, sir/ replied Mr. 
Weller. * How are you, my ancient?’ 
f 4 . An ancestor. Obs. rare. 

1540 Hyrde fives’ Instr ; Chr. Woman (1592) D vij, The 
auncient of his stocke is before the making of the Worlde. 
1603 H. Crosse Vertices Comnno. (1878) 21 Can a man.. brag 
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of the Vertues of his auncients, if his owne life be vitious? 
1649 Motion to Pari. 6 Our Ancients were Gyants, and we 
are Dwarfs. 

15 . A senior, a superior in age; usually with 
possessive, his ancient. Cf. Fr. son ancicn. Obs. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Paraphr. Markxx. 34 They sawe 
howe Peter had the preeminence .. yet sum of theim were his 
auncients. 1553*37 Foxe A. 4 M. (1596) 767/1 Gower was 
a great deale his [Chaucer’s] ancient. 16*8 Meoe in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 1. III. 279 Justice Jones being the ancient on the 
bench. 1640 Fuller Abel Rediv ., Re in olds (1867) II. 220 
Reinolds was ..bred up in the same college .. with Jewel 
his ancient and R. Hooker his contemporary* 1659 Ee- 
strange Alliance Div. Off. 105 To these evidences out of 
Jerome and Chrysostom, let me add that of Gregory Nazian* 
zen antient to them both. £* 

6. As a title of dignity: An ‘ Elder.* arch. 

*534 More<?« the Passion Wks. 1557.1299/1 Than gathered 
there together the prynces of the priestes and the auncicntcs, 
into the Palycc of.. Caiphas. 1587 Fleming Contn. Ilolin- 
shed 111 . 342/1 The wardens, the ancients of the handicrafts. 
x6xx Bible jcr. xix. x Take of the ancients of the people, 
and of the ancients of the Priestes. 1654 Ussher Annals 
vi. (1658)378 Conferring with some of the Ancients of the 
Town. 1708 New Piatt Loud. 11 . 480/2 The Vestry.. is .. 
composed of the Ancients of the Parish, who have passed 
Churchwarden. 1769 Home Fatal Discos.', iv, 1 go to meet 
the ancients of the land, The hoary counsellors. 

7 . Law. One of the senior members forming the 
governing body of the Inns of Court and of Chan¬ 
cery. (More or less Obs. in use.) 

*563 Act 5 Elis, i, As well Utter barresters, as Benchers, 
Readers, Auncients in any house or houses of Court. 1570 
Ascham Scholem. 62 When he was Auncient in Inne of 
Courte, certainc yong Ienllcmen were brought before him, 
to be corrected for certainc misorders. 1685 Loud. Gas. 
mmx/6 From the Principal, Anticnts, and the rest of the 
Gentlemen of the Society of Bernards-Inn, London. 1691 
Blount Law Diet ., Ancient , In Grey's*Inn the Society 
consists of Benchers, Ancients, Barrasters, and Students 
under the Bar. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v, Here [Gray's-inn] 
the ancients are the elder barristers, i860 Forster Grand 
Remonstr. 120 On going into commons at the Temple, he 
found himself, lad as he was, ‘ancient ’ to above two hundred 
elder Templars. 

Ancient (ft'njent), sb . 2 arch. Forms: 6 an- 
cyent, ansyant, ancientt, auncient(e, -chient, 
6-8 antient, 7 auncyent, 8 anshent, 6- ancient, 
[a corruption of Exsign*, early forms of which, like 
ensyne, enseygne, were confounded w ith ancicn, an- 
cycn, the contemporary forms of ancient , with which 
they thus became formally identified from i6ih to 
18th c. Also spelt by pseudo-etymology antesign.] 

1 . An ensign, standard,or flag://, insignia, colours. 

1554 Chron. Grey Friars 87, I know that theys be Vycttes 

ancicnltes. 1569 Rising in North 105 in Percy A’< 7 . 1 . 293 
Eric Percy there his ancyent spred. 1578 T.N., lr. Conq. 
IP. India 23 The devise of this ensigne or auncient was 
flames of fire. 1587 Golihnc De Mornay xxii. 331 When 
Osyris led his people to Battel], he had diuers Antesignes 
..as in one a Dog, in another an Ox. 16x0 Chesters TrL 
utnph Particulars 1, A Man .. carying an Auncient of our 
colours of S. George. 1622 F. Markham Dec. I Carre h. ix. 
73 This Ensigne we corruptly call Antient, and 1 haue scene 
it written Anlesigne. 1629 S' hertogenbosh 48 To let flye all 
their Ancients as well vpon the gates, as the walles. 1725 
De Foe Poyage round If "or Itl 1 11840)34 Hang out a signal, 
viz., a red ancient, on the mizen-top. 1727 51 Chambers 
Cycl. i Ancient in the naval armament is the flag or streamer, 
borne in the stem of a ship. 1834 H. Miller Scenes 4- Leg. 
xv. (1857)223 Her ancient suspended half-way over the deck. 

2 . A standard-bearer, an * ensign.’ (The full name 
was ancicnl-bcarcr: see below’.) 

1596 Shaks. 2 Hcn.IV, 11. iv. 120 Welcome,ancient Pistoll! 
— lien. P , hi. vt 20 {Flu.) Hee is call'd aunchient Pistol). 
1598 Stow Surv. (cd. Strype 1754) II. v. xxxi. 572/2 Their 
first elected Auntient or Ensign bearer. 1642 Fuller Holy 
^ Pro/. St. 111. xv. 191 To see the flesh of our Ancient as torn 
as his colours. [1830 James Daru/ey xxxvxii. 170 The banner 
of their company by their own ancient. 1 

3 . Comb. + ancient-bearer - prec. sense. 

1579 Churchw. Acc. St. Atarg. fPestnt. (1797) 19 Paid to 
the soiers, the ansyant-bearer, and to him that played upon 
the drome ft 7 s. 4,d. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., A/feres, 

an ancient-bearer, Signi/er. 1606 Act 3 jas. /, v, No Recu¬ 
sant conuict.. shall beare any Office or Charge, as Captainc, 
Lieutenant, Corporall, Sergeant, Ancient-bearer. 

t A*ncienter. Obs. rare- 1 , [app. a confusion 
between ancient, and a nee ter, 16th c. form of An¬ 
cestor.] Ancestor, elder. 

1654 Gayton Fesl. Notes hi. vii. x 15 What if my Ancienters 
were John of Cumber, If I no worth have. 
Anciently(^‘njentli),a^. [f.AxcjENT«.+-LY*-.] 

1 . In ancient times, of old time, of yore. 

150a Ord. Cryst. Men (W. de Worde) 1. iv. (1506) 43 Aun- 
cyenily foure maner of people all onely be anoynted with the 
holy unccyon. 1576 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 153 At 
Folkstone should aunciently stande one of those Turrets 
which the Romanes planted. 1635 H eywood llarb. Ifealth 
293 Mars.. was anliently figured an angry man sitting in a 
Chariot. 1660 R. Coke Pouter 4 Subj. 36 The stale of man 
most anciently was never anarchy, but monarchy. 1728 
Newton Chronol. Amendedx. 45 The Philosophers anciently 
delivered their Opinions in Verse. X833 I. Taylor Fanat. 
ix. 394 The anciently recorded dishonours of the nation, 
f 2 . With less idea of remoteness: Formerly. Obs. 
16*4 Bedell Lett. iii. 58 This is not onely denied hy Pro- 
testanls, but .. anciently.. by the Spanish. 1734 tr. Rollin'$ 
Ane. Mist. (1827) VIII. nix. § 7.206 Such as were anciently 
tributaries to me. 1737 Col. Rec. Penn. IV. 214 Those who 
had anciently settled by mistake in the limits of either Pro* 
vince. 1774 Burke Amer. Tax. Wks. II. 432 l^cave the 
Americans as they anciently stood. 


13 . From ancient times, of long standing. Obs. 

1628 Coke On Lilt. (1633) Pref., A Gentleman anciently 
descended. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 723 We mean to hold what 
anciently we claim Of Deitie or Empire. 1686 Ravenscroft 
in Sh. Cent . Pr. 404 Some anciently conversant with the 
Stage. 

+ 4 . After the manner of an ancient or elder, old- 
fashionedly. Obs. rare. 

1588 Greene* Pandosto (1607) 33 Taking a great hookc in 
his hand .. he went vcric anciently to find out the mistressc 
of his affection. 

5 . In an ancient manner, like something old. 
rare. 

1870 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bk. 11879) 1 . 49 They smelt 
anciently and disagreeably. 

Ancientness (<?**njentnes). Also 6 auncient- 
nesse, 6-7 antientness. [f. as prec. + -.neks.] 

1 . The quality of being ancient or old ; antiquity 
(by which word it is now almost superseded). 

1537 ?Tinuale Expos. St. John 92 He alleged .. y- author 
therof, and hys auncientncsse. 1538 Leland ltin. IV. 106, 

I asked a merchant there of the Amicutnessc of the Towne. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 11. 64 In comparison of them, 
the Anticntnesses of all other nations is but novelty. 1621 
Ainsworth An not. Penial. (Sen. x. 15 Sidon.. a city re¬ 
nowned .. for ancientnes and fame. *8:3 Shflley (>. Mab 
vii, Chronicles of untold ancientness. 1882 Farrar Early 
Chr. \. 204 Another important consideration is the ancient¬ 
ness of this Epistle. 

f 2 . Ancient estate or condition. Obs. rare. 

1602 Fclbecke 1st Pt. ParaU. Certain honours .which 
he not of the ancientnes of the crowne. 1657 Scott in Burton 
Diary{ 1828) 11 . 583 If you resort to the ancientnes* of Par¬ 
liaments, you will find it as that gentleman said. 

f 3 . Seniority, priority. Obs. 

1598 Florjo, Priori/a , prioritic, eldership, ancientnes, 
senioritie. 1619 Treas. Ane. 4* Mod. Times II. 513 2 The 
rest take their places according to the ancicntnesse of their 
elections. 1628 Coke On Litt. 94 a, Next to him the Bishop 
of Winchester, and then all other Bishops of both Prouinces 
after their ancientncs.se. 

Ancientry r /‘‘n|cntri). arch. Also6auncheut-, 
7-8 antient-. [f. Ancient +-RY. Cf. pageantry.] 

1 . The quality or estate of being ancient or very 
old; ancientness, antiquity; old-fashioned style; 
seniority, priority. 

1580 North Plutarch 11676'92 The Nobility and ancientry 
of their Houses. <599 Shaks. Much Adou. i. 80 The wedding 
manerly modest, as a measure full of state and aunchentry. 
1661 S. Morgan Sph. Gentry iv. iii. 52 A Baron must go alter 
the ancientry of nis Creation. 1742 West Let. in Grays 
Poems (1775) 144 They contain not one word of antientry. 
1789 II. Walpole in Miss Berry's Carr. 1 . 175, 1 allow my 
ancientry and that 1 am an old fond, jealous and peevish 
husband. 1866 J. Ingflow Poems 26 It could not fail to 
find Much proof of ancientry. 1877 1 hxoN Diana 1 , iv. i. 257 
An air of stateliness, reserve, and ancientry. 

+ 2 . Ancient lineage or descent; ancestry, origin. 
1596 Spenser State I ret. 32 The Irish thinkc to cnoble 
themselves by wresting their Auncicntry front the Spaniard. 

+ 3. colled. Ancients, elder people, elders. Obs. rare. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Paraphr. xvii. 4 The floridi- j 
ing and bcwliful raytnent whcrwiih they and theyr aun- 
cientrics haue garnished and annowrned this whore. *589 
R. Harvey Plaine Perc. 7 To be infounned ..by the Aun- 
cientry of the Parish. 1611 Shaks. fPtni. T. in. iii. 63 
Wronging the Auncientry, stealing, fighting. 

4 . The ancient or olden time; antiquity. 

1755 Crokf.r Ariosto's Or/. Fur. xiv. Ixxxi, Once they 
were there; but 'twas in antientry*. 1839 Btackiv. Mag. X LV. 
271, 1 love those tales of ancientry. i855BAtLEY Mystic 63 
Kre all, in ancientry icicrnc, was God. 

5. pi. or colled. Ancient things or relics, antiqui¬ 
ties. rare. 

1866 F.. Waugh Furor Folk in Lane. Lyrics 201 There 
connot be Another pate like his, 1 1’s o crom-full o’ ancientry, 
An’Roman haw.pennics! 

t Ancienty. Obs. Forms: 4 anciente, 5 
■yaunto, aunciente, 5-6 -yente, -ientee, -ientye, 
-yauntye, ancianitie, 6-7 aune-, ant-, aneientie, 

6 8 ancienty. [a. AFr. anciente for OFr. ancicn - 
,/de, f. ancicn Ancient, cogn. w. Pr. anciandat. 
It. anzianilt), Sp. ancianidad. (Of Romanic forma¬ 
tion : if the word had been L., the OFr. would 
have been anciente'. see -ity.)] The erroneous as¬ 
sociation of ancien{t) with ppl. forms in -cut, finally 
caused ancienty to be corrupted to Anciency. Only 
in Scotch did the regular ancianitie {zi.Christianity, 
etc.) appear in i6th c.] gen. The quality of being 
ancient, ancientness, antiquity. 

1. Remoteness in past time ; distance back from 
the present. 

1485 Canton Chas. Gt. 25 The Romans whyche of grete 
ancy.-unite were of grete apporte. 1563 Pilkikcton Burning 
0/Pauls (184U 586 We know what ancienty and authority 
they be of. 1579 W. Fvi.kk Hcskins's Pari. 281 No one 
writer of like auncientie saylh it is not the verie bodie. 

2 . The time long past; the ancient or olden time ; 
antiquity. 

1489 Canton Faytes of Armesu 1. v. 175 That the lande 
were bounde so to doo of auncyelite. 1*1525 Skelton Ph. 
Sparowc 767 These poeles of auncyente. 1602 Carkw Corn- 
roalt 236 Their Wooll. . hath (from all auncientie) beene 
transported, without paying Custome. 

3 . concr. The people of old times; the ancients. 

1556 Veron Godly Saiyngs (1846) 15 We do synne no lesse 

.. than the auncyauntyc dyd synne in the Arkc of the Lordes 
covenantc. 

4 . The quality of having existed since a remote 


period, or of extending back from the present to a 
time long past; old standing. 

1524 Suppt. for Beggers (1845) 12 For the .. auncientie of 
your kyngdome whichc was bifore theyrs. <2x572 Knox 
Ilist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 281 The ancianitie of the blood of 
my Hous. 1592 Greene Quip for Upst. Courtier in Hart. 
Misc. (Malh.* II. 228 To preach, and shew the aniiquitic 
and antientie of his house. 1623 Sanderson Serm. Ad. 
Mag. ii, 106 We may not deny them the ancienty of their 
descent;.. semen se/pentis, th# spawn of the old Serpent. 

5 . The quality of being aged ; agedness, oldness. 
1375 Barbour Bruccw. 252 A gret stane . .That throw the 
gret ancienle Was lowsyl, reddy for to fall. 1483 Caxion 
Gobi. Leg. 426/1 He, fylled with benewred auncyente ofdayes 
.. rendred hys sowle. 1569 T. Newton Cicero De Senect. 
17a, My gray hearts, and tny auncientie of yeres. 

(S. Seniority; priority of birth or appointment. 

1549 Thomas Hist. Italy 39 The Cardinalls bestowed 
themselfes after their auncicntcc in certainc italics, a 1604 
Hanmkr Chron. /ret. 194 For the eldest can demand .. the 
chiefe mease hy reason of her auncienty. 1775 Ash, An¬ 
cienty 1 a law term', Seniority, priority of birth. 

|| Ancile (a-nsgrh). [L. aucilc (of doubtful 
etytnol.), pi. aneilia, a small oval shield, and sped] 
The sacred shield of the ancient Romans, said to 
have fallen from heaven ; on the preservation of 
which the prosperity of the city was supposed to 
depend. 

x6oo Holland Livy 1. xx. 15 1 Certainc scutcheons or 
bucklers that fell from heaven, called Aneilia. 1674 Brevint 
Saul at Endor 3S3 iT.t The Trojans secured their palladium ; 
the Romans their ancile. 1855 Singleton f’srgil II. 171 
And in his left hand the ancile hare. 

I Aneilia (tensi la). [L. aneilia handmaid, dim. 
of ancttla, dim. fem. of early L .aneus, anca, servant; 
cf. also Ancillk.] A maidservant, handmaid. 

1871 M. Collins Inn of Strange Meetings 27 The per*, 
aneilia flutters foolish feet. 

Ancillary (arnsilari), a. [ad. L. ancillari-ns 
(more correctly and liar ds ) of or pertaining to a 
handmaid, f. aneilia : sec prec.] 

1 . Subservient, subordinate, ministering fo^. 

1667 Waterhouse Tire of Loud. 60 God makes every thing 

ancillary hereunto. 1768 Blackstone Comm. m. vii. K. 1 It 
is beneath the dignity of the king's courts to be merely an¬ 
cillary to other inferior jurisdictions. 1836 H. Taylor 
Statesm. viii. 49 It will be rather ancillary than essential. 
1848 Arnoui.d Mar. Insur. II. it. v. 652 Warlike stores .. di¬ 
rectly ancillary to warlike purposes. 1869 Raulinson An.. 
Hist. S Geography, the other ancillary science to History. 

2 . lit. (alter L.) Of or pertaining to maid-servants. 
rare and affected. 

1852 Thackeray Esmond tn. ix. 11876‘ 404 The ancillary 
beauty was the one whom the Prince had selected. 1854 
Hadiiam Halieut. 399 Ancillary reformation has not yet 
begun to he thought of; cats arc not more detrimental to 
mice .. than these smashing wenches to .. Sevres teacups. 

t A ncillate, v. Obs. rare ~ x . [f. L. aneilia/- 

ppl. .stem of ancilld-ri to be a handmaid, or slave.] 
To be subservient. 

1659 Sir S. D’Ewes in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. L 314 So 
forward with his Arms to ancillate to the Emperor's De¬ 
sign-.. 

t Ancille. Obs. Also 4 ance lie, 4-6 a ncelle, 
? aneylle. [a. OFr. ancelle , ancclc E. Ancilla.] 
A maid-servant or handmaid. 

< 7365 Chaucek A.B.C. O, Ffrom hi> ancille [r. r. an- 
celle, ancile] he made f><-* maistressc Of heuene K ecrj>e. 
<1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems 37 Do trewe service, as ancille . 
Unto hir lord. 1474 Canton Chesse 148 In the olde tawc the 
faders had dyuerse wyues and ancellis. 1483 Gold. Leg. 
151/1 She callid herself aneylle or handmayde and not lad>. 
<■1500 Partenay 6456 Glorius virgin, Mayden, moder off 
god, Dough ter and Ancelle. 

Ancipital (ansi pilal), a. rare. [f. 1 -. ancipil - 
/weeps) two-hcadcd (f. an ( —ambi) both + capil- 
hc-ad) + -At* 1 .] Having two sharp edges. 

1794 Marivn tr. Rousseau's Bot. xxv. 372 It has an anu* 
pital, or two edged stein. 1864 Webster cites Gray. 

Ancipitate ansi pitrit),<r. [f. as prcc. + -ate-, 
after Fr. aucipitc ; cf. L. capital-us.] >=■ prec. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ancipitous (amsi*pitas'), a. [f. as prcc. + -oi s.] 
11 . Uncertain, doubtful. Obs. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 86 Planets amicall, benevolou> 
as also ancipitous, and indifferent to both. 1657 Tomlinson 
R cf sou's Disp. 263 Which is the true turbhh is yet ancipitous. 

2 . Bot. = Ancipital. 

<tx859 Worcester cites Brande. 1866 Treas. Bot. 62 1 
Ancipitous, two-edged, as the stem of an Iris. 1882 Baker 
in yml. Bot. No. 231. 70 A large tree with branchlets and* 
pilous and obscurely pilose towards the tip. 

Aucistroid (a-nsrstroid), a. [ad. Gr. aymoTpo- 
uStjs hook-shaped, f. aymorpov hook: see -oil).] 

II ook-shaped. *879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ancle, variant spelling of Ankle. 

Anclose, obs. form of Enclose. 

Ancloy, earlier form of Accloy v. 

+ A‘ncoly. Herb. Obs. [a. Fr. ancolie, for accolic, 
corrupt f. med.L. aquileja , aqutlcgia.] Columbine. 

1561 Holly bush Horn. Apoth. 26 b, lake the sede of An- 
colic or Accolie beaten to pouder. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 166 
!t is called in English Columbine.. in French Ancoly , in 
high Douch Agley, and Ageley : in base Almaigne Ake/ey. 

tA*ncome. Obs. or dial. Forms: 6-7 uncome, 
6-8 ancome, 7 ancombe, 8 andicomb. [Of 
somewhat doubtful formation ; cxpl. by Elyot, 
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Baret, etc. as ' advcntitius morbus thus evidently 
viewed by them as a derivative of Come (cf. income 
revenue). Hence prob. a variant of northern Eng. 
on-come (14th c.) ‘visitation, access of disease,’ 
perh. a partially translated adaptation of Norse 
dkorna , ‘arrival, visitation, eruption on the skin.’ 
On-come would also easily yield the 16th c. variant 
nncome ; the mod.Sc. anjl north Eng. in-come, used 
in a similar sense, shows a further refashioning of 
the prefix ; cf. amid, among, with their variants on 
mid, in mid, 0 mong, on mong, in mong. The later 
spellings ancombe, andicomb, show that the word 
was no longer understood.] ‘An ulcerous swelling 
rising unexpectedly’ (YVrigbt); a boil; an impos- 
thume; by some later authors applied to a whitlow. 

[a 1300 Cursor Mundi 5910 <Cott. MS.) Hard on-come sal i 
send him I Pharaoh] sere, Bath on hitn and his kingrike.] 
*538 Elyot (in Prom. Parv. 154 note*, Adventitias morbus 
sycknes that cometh without our defaute, and of some men 
is called an uncome. *544 Act 34-5 Hen. VIII, viii, Vn* 
comes ofhands, scaldings, burnings. 1580 Baret Alv. F 382 
A fellon, vneomme, or cattes haire; a bile or sore that riseth 
in mans bodic, furunculus. Ibid. A 380 An Ancome, Ad- 
uentitius morbus. 1605 Marston etc., Easiw. Hoe in. ii, 
I have scene a little prick, no bigger than a pins head, swcl 
bigger and bigger til! it has come to an ancome. 1660 Hex* 
ham Dutch Diet., Vijt, an Ancombe, or a Sore upon ones 
finger. 1678 A. Littleton Lat. Diet ., Claims .. a whitlow 
or andicomb. 1736 Bailey Househ . Diet. 102 Bctony .. will 
bring ancomes and impostumes to a suppuration. 

+ Ancoming, vbl. sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. An- pref 
1 (?) + Coming. (The use of this prefix as a form¬ 
ative, at so late a date, must have been due to some 
special cause. Did the writer think of Gcr. an- 
kommen'i )] An approach, avenue, entrance. 

1589 Ive Portif, 8 The bulwarks, .should be placed, .where 
they may . .commaund ouer the ancomings to the Fort. 

I! Ancon (arqk/fa). PI. anco nes. [L., a. Or. 
uyieujv a nook or bend, spec, the elbow.] 

1 . Phys. The elbow. (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips, Ancon .. the Elbow .. sometimes taken by 
Anatomists for the backward and larger shooting forth of the 
Bone of the Arm called Vina. 1853 Mayne Exp. Lex., Ancon, 
term for the elbow; or the triangular surface of the ole¬ 
cranon process of the ulna. 

2 . Arch. a. The corner or quoin of a wall, cross¬ 
beam, or rafter, b. One of ‘the trusses or consoles 
sometimes employed in the dressings or antepag- 
menta of apertures, serving as an apparent support 
to the comice of them at the flanks/ Gwilt. 

1706 Phillips, s. v.. In Architecture Ancones are the comers 
or coins of Walls.. Crossbeams or Rafters. 1753 Chambers 
Cye l.S upp. , A neon .. in the antient architecture, the brackets, 
or shouldering pieces, called consoles by 1 he moderns. 1823 
Nicholson Pract . Builder 583 Consoles are called, accord- 
in ' to their form, anconcsor trusses, mutules, and modillions. 

3 . Ancon sheep: A race with long bodies, and 
very short legs, the fore-legs crooked ; bred from a 
single lamb bom with these peculiarities in 1791. 

1819 Laurence Phys. (1848 312 Where common ewes have 
had twins by ancon rams. 1852 T. Ross tr. Humboldt's 
Trav.X. ix. 342 The sheep with very short legs, called ancon 
sheep in Connecticut. 

Anconal (argktJhal), a. Phys. [f. Ancon + -al 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to the ancon or elbow. 

1803 Ed in. Rev. III. 109 The atlantal extremities again 
are subdivided .. into anconal and thena], C1865 Owen in 
Circ. Sei. It. 71/2 The humerus .. is strongly bent in a sig¬ 
moid form, with the anconal surface convex. 

Anconeal (sunke n/all, a. Phys. [f. mcd.L. 
anedne-us of the elbow (f. Ancon) + -al 1 .] =prec. 

1870 Flower Osteal. Mamrn. 243 The olecranon or anconeal 
process [of the ulna]. 

Anconeous (a-qk^untes), a. Phys. rare 
[f. as prcc. + -OILS.] = prcc. 

1853 Mayne Exp. Lex., Anconeus .. applied to a triangular 
muscle of the elhow; anconeous. 

Anconoid (ce’qk/faoid), a. Phys. [ad. Gr. ay- 
tcwvofidrji curve-shaped, elbow-like: see Ancon and 
-oiD.] Elbow-like ; anconal. 

1819 Panto log., Anconoid Process, a process of the cubit. 
1835 JfoaLYN Diet. Med., Anconoid, Elbow-like, as applied 
to a process of the cubit. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Ancony. Obs. (See quot.) 

1674 Ray Iron JVork i n Collect. 128 After two or three 
heats and working they bring it to an ancony, the figure 
whereof is in the middle a barr about 3 feet long of that 
shape they intend the whole barr to be made of it. 1751 
Chambers Cycl., Ancony, a bloom wrought into the figure 
of a flat iron bar .. with two square rough knobs, one at each 
end. 1795 Repert. A rts in J. Holland Manu/. Metal (1831) 
1 .124 Draw them under the forge hammer into anconies. 

Ancor, obs. form of Anchor. 

Ii Ancora. Obs. [It. ancora again.] Formerly 
used in same sense as Fr. Encore. 

171a Addison Spect. No. 323 r 8 Mr. Froth cried out An¬ 
cora. 171a Budgell Sped. No. 341 ? 3 The second Night 
the Noise of Aticora's was as loud as before. 

Ancoral (arrjkoral), a. Zool. rare . [ad. L. an - 
cordl-is, f. ancora Anchor ] Of or pertaining to 
an anchor; anchor-like, fitted to take hold like an 
anchor, like the feet of some parasitic Crustacea. 

185a Dana Crust, n. 746 The feet are not all ancoral. 

Ancre, obs. form of Anchor. 

Ancress, earlier form of Anchoress. 


-ancy, suffix: [ad. L. -anda, forming abstr. sbs. 
on ppl. adjs. in -ant-cm (see -ant).] A modem 
Eng. differentiated form of the earlier -ance, ex¬ 
pressing more distinctly the sense of quality, stale, 
or condition, often belonging to L. sbs. in -ntia, as 
in elegdntia ‘elegant-ness,’ priidentia ‘pradent- 
ness/ as distinct from the sense of action or process, 
regularly expressed by the Fr. form -ance, as in 
aid-ance,assist-anee, guid-ance, admitt-ance. Partly 
used to form new words, partly to refashion earlier 
words in - ance , expressing quality. If the L. dili¬ 
gent ia, elegdntia, temperantia,priidentia, were now 
for the first time adopted as Eng., they would be 
made diligency , elegancy, temperancy , prudency; 
they owe their existing forms in -nee, to the fact 
that they were adopted from Fr., long before 
-ncy came into use. But many words, once like 
these, have been refashioned, and now appear with 
- ncy ; e.g. constancy, infancy, piquancy, vacancy ; 
the modem tendency being to confine -nee to ac¬ 
tion, and to express quality or state by -ncy ; cf. 
compliance, pliancy, annoyance, buoyancy. For the 
formation see -ency, and cf. -acy, -cy. 

l! Ancyle. Obs~ Q [Gr. ayuvXrj the tbong of a 
javelin, also, a stiff joint: see Anchylosis.] (Phil¬ 
lips transfers the Gr. senses to Eng.) 

1706 Phillips, Ancyte, a kind of Javelin or Dart, or the 
Leather thong with which it is thrown. In Anatomy, the 
bending of the Elbow or of the Ham; the Contraction or 
Drawing together of a Joym. 17*1 in Bailey. 

Ancyloid (arnsiloid), a. rarc~°. [f. prec. + 
-oiD.] * Resembling a clasp, noose or hook.’ Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1879. 

Ancyroid (xnsarroid), a. Phys. [ad. med.L. 
ancyroid-es, a. Gr. ayuvpot 1617s anchor-shaped : see 
Anchor and -oid. Sometimes made ankuroid .] 
Anchor-shaped; applied to a process of the shoulder- 
bone, also called the coracoid, and to the middle 
cornu of the lateral ventricle of the brain. 

[1706 Phillips has Ancyroides .] 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat, 
4 . Phys. 111 . 674/2 The posterior cornu is also named the 
digital, or ancyroid cavity. 

And (send, and ,famil. on,’n), conj'. formerly prep. 
Forms: 1 and; also 1 end, ond, 2-5 ant, 3-7 an, 
8-9 dial, an’, 3-4 occas. a; but usually expressed 
by the compendium for L. el, in OE. *j, later < 5 ^, 
& (‘And perse’), so that it is impossible to tell 
the full form intended. [OE. shows two forms: 
(1) and, pnd( OTeut. *attda) OFris. anda, and, 
OS. ant, OIIG. ant, Goth, anda-, and, ON. and-, 
prep, ‘against, fronting’; (2) g«</(:— OTeut. *andi) 
OFris. ande, and, an, end, cn, OIIG. anti, enii, 
inti, unti, endi, indi , unde, MHG. unde, unil, unt, 
mod.G. und, Du. eft, conj.; cf. L. ante before, Gr. 
avrt against, Skr. (Vedic) anti over against, loca¬ 
tive of an/d ‘end, boundary, vicinity,’ hence 'on 
the frontier of, abutting on, fronting, facing.’ From 
the idea of opposition, juxtaposition, or antithesis, 
the word was used in the Teut. langs. to express the 
"'mutual relation of notions and propositions. The 
general Teut. form of the conj. is *andi, of the prep. 
*and{a ; in OE., with the early loss of $nd, and 
( pnd ) remained for both, but soon became obs. as 
prep., exc. in a few derivatives: see C. The level¬ 
ling of OE. pnd, ind, under the single form and was 
no doubt helped by the fact that the conj. is nearly 
always unemphatic, so that the vowel is obscured 
and tends to sink to a mere voice glide (’nd). From 
the same cause the final d has from early times 
been often dropped, as now universally in the dia¬ 
lects, and commonly in familiar speech : bread and 
butter = bread ’n butter. See also An conj.'] 

+ A. prep, (in OE. governing dat .) Obs. 

+ 1. Of local relation : Before, in presence of. 

a 1000 C/edmon 13 Haefdon gledm and drcAm and heora 
ordfruman (f. c. joy and mirth in presence 0 /their creator]. 

+ 2 . Of logical relation : By the side of, besides, 
along with, in addition to. 

a 1000 Menot. (Grein) «n Emb eahta niht and fedwerum. 
Ibid. 188 Ymb twentig and fif nihtum [cf. 161 Ymbe twA 
.nihil. 

|\ B. conj. co-ordinate. (Introducing a word, clause, 
or sentence, which is to be taken side by side with, 
along with, or in addition to, that which precedes it.) 
I. Connecting words. 

1 . Simply connective. 

C700 Epittal Gt. (Sweet O. E. T. 42) Adqurve, send suilca:; 
Erfurt Gt. (ibid.) Atquevc, end suilce. 735 BeDA Death- 
Song, Metudxs mrecti end his modgidanc. 87* O. E. Chrott., 
jE&erdd cyning ond l AAV. *J] Alfred his broSur. a 1 154 Ibid. 
(Laud. MS.)an. 1135 pa men .. carl-men and wimmen. 1205 
Lay. 5461 Sorwen an kare, c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 485 Twin- 
wifing ant twin-mansla^l. Ibid. 647 Noe .. an is ore sunen. 
c 1300 Dial. Sol. 4 Sat. (Kemble) II. 270 Wyt ant wysdoin. 
138a Wyclif Gen. i. x Heuene and erthe, 1590 Shaks, Com. 
Err. y. i. 169 My roaster and his man are both broke loose. 
1711 Stf.ele Sped. No. 2 r 1 Both in Town and Country. 
17x1 Addison ibid. No. 126 r 2 We do in our Consciences 
believe two and two make four. 1846 Grote Greece (1869) 


I. i. 45 The immortal food, nectar and ambrosia. 1859 
Tennyson Elaine x 185 The bond of man and wife. 

b. It is used to connect the unit numbers with the 
tens when they precede, but not when they follow, 
as one and twenty, twenty-one ; to connect (units 
or) tens to hundreds (or thousands), as two hundred 
and one, three thousand and twenty - one, six thousand 
two hundred and fifty-six ; to connect fractions to 
wholes, as four and a half, a pound and three 
quarters, an hour and twenty minutes, also with 
shillings and pence, as three and sixpence (fam. three 
and six) ; but not usually with different denomina¬ 
tions of weights and measures, as two pound(s ten 
shillings (or two pound ten ); four found(s, six 
ounces; five foot, six inches \ nor in ‘ railway time, 1 
nine forty-eight (48 minutes past nine). 

^950 Lindis/.G. John xxi. ir Full mi 5 miclum fiscum, 
huntcantix 1 fiftij 1 dreo. 073 O. E. Citron., Seofon and 
twentij.. ousend a-timen. Ibid., Nigon and xx .. wintra on 
wonilde, xiso Ibid. an. 1137, xx winter & half g.xr & viij 
dads, c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 657 Nine hundred 3er and fifti told, 
Or or he starf, noe was old. 1340 Ha.mpole Fr. Consc. 4554 
When pai haf liggen dede ..Ihre days and an half. 1382 
Wyclif Gen. v. 20 Al the daics of Jared ben maad nyDe 
hundrid }eer and two and sixti. Enok lyued fyue and srxti 
3eerlx6ix Nine hundred sixtie and two yeeres;—sixtie and 
fiue^ecres]. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. DeP. R. xix. cxxix. (X495) 
937 The Stadiall feldc conteyneth syxe score pace and fyue, 
that is syxc hundryd fote and fyue, and twenty and ey3te 
stiche makyth a mylc. 1535 Covkrdale Ps. xc. 10 The dayes 
of oure age arc iij. score yeares & ten. X673 Ray Joum. 
Loiv Countr. 3 We .. at a League and halfs end came to a 
Lock. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 431 r 2, 1 am now entering 
into my One and Twentieth year. Mod. Six-and-eightpcnce, 
and costs. Nursery Rime, Four and twenty blackbirds baked 
in a pic. 

c. Formerly, in expressing two dimensions of space, 
where we now use by. 

1667 Primatt City 4 Country Build. 64 The principal 
Rafters being nine and seven inches. 

d. And all: see All A 8 c. 

2 . Expressing continuous repetition : a. repetition 
of numerical groups; as in ‘ they walked two and 
two ’ = By twos, two and then other two and so on, 
two preceded and followed by two continuously. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark vi. 7 [lie] agan hi sendan twam ”] 
twain. 1205 Lay. 24749 Aiuer tweic and tweie 4 tuhtc lo- 
somne. CX250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2323 He gan hem ransaken on 
and on. ( X460 Townl. Myst. 296, 1 lefe it you hi oone and 
oonc. 1596 Shaks. i lien. IV, 111. Hi. 104 Must we all marchc? 
Yea, two and two, Newgate fashion. 1630 Wadsworth Sp. 
Pilgr. v. 38 Putting foure and foure to an oare. 1830 Tenny¬ 
son L. Snalott ii. 25 The knights come riding two and two. 

b. repetition to an indefinite extent ; as for ever 
and ever; miles and miles = miles and yet more 
miles, miles upon miles, miles without number. 

xo86 O. E. Citron., A hit wyrsode swiftor and swifior. cn 75 
Lamb. Horn. 49 Heo delucft deihwamliche .. deoppre and 
deoppre, ci 200 Ormin 205 Ice amm Gabriad patr a;fre and 
mfre stannde Biforcnn Godd. c 1*30 Ancr. R. 288 Dcope 5 
into pc soule .. fur&re & furSrc. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. 
i. 35, I hauc borne, and borne, and borne. 1606 — Tr. 4 Cr. 
iv. v. 256 He kill thee euery where, yea, ore and ore. 1820 
Shflley Skylark ii. Higher still and higher, a 1824 Byron 
Lett. <M.) I have lived for months and months on shipboard. 
1843 Dickens Ckr. Car. i. Many and many a day. Mod. To 
roll over and over down hill. Wet through and through. 

3 . Emphatically, a. Opposed to or. 

X837 Carlyle Er. Rev. (1872) I. vu. ix. 239 He can only 
answer Yes or No; would so gladly answer Yes and No. 

b. Expressing a difference of quality between 
things of the same name or class ;*= And also, and 
other. (Commonly called a French idiom, and re¬ 
ferred to Moli£re’s ‘il y a fagots et fagots perhaps 
so in recent use, but found in Eng. a century before 
the production of Le Matedn malgri lui in 1666.) 

as 569 Kinges.myll Con/I. w. Satan (1578) 39 There is a 
sinne and a sinne : much oddes betweene the committing of 
sinnes in the reprobate and the elect. 1633 Earl Manch. 
Al Mondo (1636) 86 A heart and a heart God cannot abide. 
1855 Browning Heretic's Trag. Wks. 1863 I. 280 Alack, 
there be roses and roses, John ! 1883 W. Pollock in Harper*s 
Mag. 909/1 There are, in the first place, photographs and 
photographs. 

4 . Connecting two adjectives of which the former 
logically stands in (or approaches to) an adverbial 
relation to the latter; esp. in familiar language, 
and dialeetally, after nice, fine. 

1 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 JuL n. ii. 8 Her Vestal liuery is but 
sicke and green. 1604 — Oth. iv. ii. 56 His slow and mouing 
finger. 1 Mod. fam. That will make you nice and warm. Cut 
it nice and thin. The grass is fine and tall. 

+ 5 . Before both words connected : = Both — and 
—. (E., Fr. et — et — .) Obs. (or only a Latinism.) 

<rxx75 Cot/. Horn. 239 Fort6 isi and frend and fend, c 1340 
Hamfole Pr. Treat. 30 pou sail be made and bryghte and 
clene. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 242/4 To thende that he 
wold not leue them and disheryted and orphanes he made 
his testament, a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladyc 146 He ys now 
gloryfyed in heuen and in soulle and body. 

0 . When many notions (or clauses) are connected, 
and is in ordinary prose expressed only with the last. 
But formerly, and still in illiterate composition, it 
is used with every member; rhetorically, also, it 
may be so used, to emphasize the number of points, 
or length of the series. 

1297 R. Glouc. 4 Of Lyncolne, and of Chestre, and of 
Wirccster. 1362 Langl. P. Ft, A. m. 273 Loue and louh- 
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nesse and Icutc to-gcdere. 1480 Caxton Chron . Eng. cxcii. 
168 A 1 Lho that myghtc trauaylle, as wel monkes and prccstes 
and frerys and chianonsand seculeres. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C . 
it. ii. 80 Warnings and portents and evils imminent. 1805 
Scott Last Minstr. y. xiii, Sorrow, and sin, and shame. 
1846 Grote Greece (1869) I. i. 46 Dance and song and athletic 
contests adorned the Solemnity. 

II. Connecting co-ordinate clauses or sentences. 

7 . Simply connective, a. additive. 

855 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 534 Her Cerdic for)? 
ferde, “| [?ond] Cynric his sunu ricsodc. c 1000 Ags . Gosp. 
Malt. li. 20 Aris icnd nim cild, and his moder. c 1200 
Moral Ode 159 per men lu3en her ent slelen. a 1230 Owl 
Night. 31 The ni^tingale hi i-se} .. An thu3te welful of thare 
hute. a 1300 Havelok 359 Him for to hoslon, an for to shriue. 
150a Arnold Chron. (1811) 223 He was howsled and anelid 
and soo died. 1751 Johnson Rantbl.^ No. 163 r 3 The 
brightest hours of prosperity have their clouds, and the 
stream of life .. will grow putrid by stagnation. 1756 Burke 
Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 9, I then thought, and am still of 
the same opinion. 1832 Carlyle in jRcmin. (1881) 1 . 9, 

I often wondered and admired at this. 1879 Tennyson 
Loveds T. 54 Love mourn'd long, and sorrow’d after Hope, 
b. adversative. 

c 1000 Ags. Gotp. Matt, xii* 7 1 c wille mild-hcortnysse, and 
na onsa^dnysse. 1366 Maundev. 51 Thci wenen that thei 
han bawme, and thci have non. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
(Arb.)69 He complayneth and I plaync not. 1611 Bible 
Matt . xxii. 30 Hee said, 1 goe sir, and went not. 

8 . Introducing a consequence: a. the historical 
sequel or consequence of a fact. 

c iooo/Elfric Gen. i. 3 God ewaj); ’ 5cweorJ>c leoht: and 
leoht wear 5 geworht. 1382 Wyclip Mid., God scide, 13 c 
maad li3t: and maad is light. 1611 ibid., God said l.ct 
there be light: and there was light. — Luke vii. 8, I say 
vnto one Goc, and he goeth; and to another Come, and hee 
commeth. 1667 Pepys Diary 30 June, A pretty young 
woman, and I did kiss her. 1821 Keats Lamia 441 You have 
dismiss'd me, and I go From your breast houseless. 1879 
A. Clark tr. Rydberg's Rom. Days , A few paces from the 
trattoria , and I stood on the Forum Romanum. Mod. He 
spoke, and all was still. 

b. the predicted consequence or fulfilment of a 
command, or of a hypothesis put imperatively, or 
clliptically. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. viii. 8 Cwe 3 }un dn word, and mine 
cnapa bio gehaded. 1386 Chaucer Miller's T .^344 Werke 
bycounseil, and thou schalt nat rewe. 1388 Wyclip John 
xvi. 16 A litil, and lhanne 3c schuln not se me. 15S7 (Gcncv.) 
ibid., A litle whyle, and ye shal not see me. 1611 Bitilf. Luke 
x. 28 This do, and thou shalt liuc. 17.. Sc. ParaPhr. xxxv, 
My broken body thus I give For you, for all—take, eat, and 
live. 1709 Allingiiam Fort. Frol. 1. iii, Gee* us a buss, and 
'I'll tell thee. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi.Ji. 296 Five min¬ 
utes more, and our son must have reigned in Little I.illiput. 
Mod. Give him an inch, and he will lake an ell. Speak one 
word, and you are a dead man ! 

9 . Introducing an explanatory, amplificative, or 
parenthetic clause. 

996 Cod. Dipl. 111 . 205 Sesyllan aelce scare xv foaxas, and 5 a 
*ode. 1203 Lay. 2360 Makian ancor<Yhus .. & l>a-t inne swiOc 
feire stude. C1386 Chaucer Frol. 43 A knyght thcr was, 
and that a worthy man. C1460 Tosvnl. Myst. 259 Into this 
dongeon depe 1 soght, And allc for luf of the. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. 11. i. 317 ,1 heard a humming (And that a strange one 
took 1710 Rowe J. Shore 1. i, Yet there is one, and he 
amongst the foremost. 1843 Dickens Christm. Car. i, 
Scrooge signed it: and Scrooge's name was good upon 
’Change. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 323 He and he 
alone has done all this. 1869 A. Morris Open Secret xi. 194 
To think that we are, and we only arc, to blame. Mod. You 
doubt his capacity, and with reason. 

10 . Connecting two verbs the latter of which 
would logically be in the infinitive, esp. after go, 
come f send, try; familiarly and dialectally after 
various others. 

[1526 Tindale Acts xi. 4 Peter began and expoundc the 
thinge.] 1671 Milton P. R. i. 224 At least to try and Leach 
the erring soul. 1780 Johnson Letters U. 50 Do go to his 
house, and thank him. 1819 Moore in N. Q. Ser. 1.(1854) 
IX. 76/1 Went to the theatre to try and get a dress. 1878 
Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 42 if every trade were thus to try 
and keep all other people away. Mod. You will come and 
see us sometimes, won’t you ? 

III. Introductory. 

11 . Continuing the narration : a. from a previous 
sentence, expressed or understood. 

855 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.)Bn. 85s Ond J?a fengon /Ef>el- 
wulfes suna twegen to rice, a 1154 Ibid. (Laud. MS.)an. 1140 
And tc eorl of Angaeu wserd ded, & his sune Henri toe to J>e 
rice. C1449 Pecock Repr. 140 An whi not Lhanne Cnst 
schulde allowe and approve men for to have and use a Graven 
Ymage of the Emperour in hevene? 1595 Shaks .John iv. 
i. 40 A. Must you with hot Irons bume out both mine eyes? 
H. Yong Boy, I must. A. And will you? II. And 1 wilL j6ii 
Bible John xxi. 21 Peter seeing him saith to Jesus, Lord, 
and what shall this man do? 1846 Grote Greece (1869) I. i. 
29 And thus she remained a whole year. 1853 Kingsley 
Hypatia v. (1869’ 69 And why could not you run away, boy? 
1861 Lytton Pilgr. Rhine (beginning) And the stars sat 
each upon his ruby throne and looked with sleepless eyes 
upon the world. 

b. from the implied assent to a previons question 
or opinion, =Yes! and: as ‘Will you go?* ‘And 
take you with me.’ ‘This applies to all men, I 
suppose?* ‘And to women too.’ 

1847 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 1. I. 284 E. * It gives new 
life to politics.' M. ‘ And not to politics only.* 1833 Kings¬ 
ley Hypatia v. 61 ‘ You are now to obey me.’ * And I will.’ 

12 . In expressing surprise at, or asking the truth 
of, what one has already heard. 

a 1788 W. J. Mickle Nae Luck abooi the House , And are 
ye sure the news is true? And are ye sure he's weel ? c 1800 
Jolly young Waterman , And haYe you not heard of that 


jolly young waterman, That at Blackfriars' Bridge used for 
to ply? 1844 DiSRAELi Coningsby tit. iii. 96 'And you walked 
here l’ said Lady Everingham. Mod. O John! and you 
have seen him 1 And are you really going? 

IV. Quasi-adverbially. 

+ 13 . Also; even. (A Latini-m.) Obs. (or arch) 
1382 Wyclif John xv. 23 He that hatith me, hatith and 
1 1388 also) my fadir. [ Vufg. Qui me odit, ct pat rent meant 
odit], — Wisd. xviii. 20 Thanne forsothe touchede and 11388 
also] ri3twismcn the temptacioun of doth. 0449 Pecock 
Repr. 519 If thin answere now mad to my questiouns is 
good, and such thanne a lijk answere schal be good .. to thi 
Qucstioun. 1558 Bp. Watson 7 Sacr. xvi. 102 He., doth 
not promise vnto vs longe lyfe, and to lyue whyle to rnorowe. 
a 1879 Lowell Poet. Wks. 1879, 381 She brought to him her 
beauty and truth, But and broad earldoms three. 

C. conj. conditional, ~ If. [This was a common 
use of M 1 IG. wide ; the ON. end a (which Yig- 
fusson thinks ‘ probably identical * with and, while 
Sievers would see in it a reduced form of enn p 6 , 
even though) approached this use, in the latter 
clause of a conditional premiss, as ‘ef Jni Jmrir, 
cr.da ser fu nokkut at maimi . ‘if thou daicM, 
and (supposing that) thou art something of a 
man .(Vigf.). It has been suggested that the 
Eng. use was derived from that of Norse enda, but 
this is very doubt ful. More probably the idiom arose 
in Eng. independently, as in MUG. It may have 
originated from ellipsis, as in the analogous use of 
so, e.g. ‘I’ll cross the sea, so it please my lord’ 
(.Shaks.); cf. ‘and it please’; or it may be con¬ 
nected with the introductory and in ‘And you are 
going?’ A direct development from the original 
prepositional sense, though a priori plausible, is 
on historical grounds improbable. Modem writers, 
chiefly since llornc Tooke, have treated this as a 
distinct word, writing it an, a spelling occas. found 
c 1600, esp. in an"t-and it. See An conj.] 

1.1 f; suppose that, provided that, on condition that. 
1205 Lay. 8313 And )>u hit milt ilcucn . - ich hit wulle trou- 
sien. 1250 Ibid. 3524 Help him nou an |k>u miht. a 1300 
Havelok 2861 And }>ou w ile my conseil tro, Ful wel shal ich 
with do. c 1300 Harrozu. Hell 11 Ant he were at this 
worldes fync. £*1314 Guy l Fa mu. 12 Lcuest thing me were 
to dye And Ich wist bi wiche weye. 1330 K. Bkunni. Chron. 
69, ! salle .. Help [>e .. & eucr I sc km day. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour D vj b. For and she be wyse she ought to 
thynke, etc. 1326 Tindale Matt. mx. 17 But and thou 
wilt enlre into lyfc. 1529 More Com/, agst. Trifi. 11. Wks. 
j557, 1170/2 Gcsse her and you can. 1340 Hvrdi: Fives' 
Instruct . Chr. Worn. I vj, Let her chaunge her place .. and 
need be. 1547 Homilies 1. 11859' 108 And it please your 
grace, you did once promise me. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 1. 
ii. 94 And you will not,.sir, lie take my hceles. 1612 Shelton 
Quix. 1. ill. viii. 183 They may tell it and they please. 162s 
Bacon Ess. (1862* 97 They will set an House on Fire, and 
it were but to roast their Eggcs. 1711 J. Greenwood Eng. 
Gram. 163 Sometimes And is used for If: As, and you please, 
for, if you please. See also An conj. 
b. Strengthened with following if: ‘and if,’ ‘an’ 
if,’ in same sense. 

The common s. \v. dial, form of if is now nif-'it if, an if. 
(See Elworthy l Fes t-Somerset Gram. p. 93.» 

0394 P. Pl. Credo 17 J/crfor lerne he byleuc lcuest me 
were And if any werldly wi3t wis.se me coupe. a 1400 Chester 
PI. 27 Wc shouldc dye .. and yf we touch that tree. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froissart I. xxviii. 41 He wolde haue had his 
right, and yf he wyst how. 1526 Tinuale Matt. vi. 14 For 
and yflf yc shal! forgeve other men there treaspascs. — 
ibid. xxiv. 48 But and yf that evill servaunt shall sayc [so 
Cranm., Genev., 1611; Wvcl. and Rhein. But if]. 1591 
Shaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 75 A Shccpc doth very often stray, 
And if the Shcphcard be awhile away. 1673 Lady's Call. 

i. § i. r 27 But and if on the other side they meet with one 
of too much sagacity. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1402 An if he 
live, we will have him of our band. 

2 . Concessive: ‘Even if,*passing into ‘although.’ 
C1325 E. E.Allit. P. B. 864 And 3e ar iolyf gentylmen your 
iapes ar illc. C1400 Apol. for Loll. 40 And He was riche. 
He was mad nedy for vs. 1526 Tindale Marks- i. 56 Thait 
they niyght touche and hit wer but the edge off hys vesture. 
|So Cranm., Gchc7 >, ; Rhein. & i6n, If it were.] a 1533 
(Jdall Royster D. t. ii, He shall go without hir and he 
were my brother, a 1593 Marlowe Jew of Malta 11. ii, I 
must have one that's sickly, An't he but for sparing victuals. 
1658 T. Wall Enemies of Ch. 33 Religious they will be and *t 
be but for the benefit they receive thereby. 

+ 3 . = ‘ As if,’ ‘ as though.’ Obs. 
a 1423 James 1 King's Q. v. x, A maner smylyng make 
And sche were glad. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. ii. 86, l will 
roar you an ‘twere any Nightingale. 1606 — Tr. * C>. 1. 

ii. 139 O he smiles valiantly .. Oh yes, and *t were a clow’d 
in Autumnc. 

+ 4 . indirect interrog .: If, whether (L. an s . Obs. 
illiterate, or dial. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 195 To spy an I can hcarc my 
Thisbys face. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. i, To 
feel an there be any brain in it, 1602 — Poetaster 1. i, Ask 
him an he will elem me. 

^1 Used subst. An expression of condition or doubt. 
1638 Chilling worth Relig . Prot. t. vii. $ 10. 393 Whence 
without all Ifs and Ands, that appeares sufficiently which l 
said in the beginning. 1678 Cudworth Lute It. Syst. 723 
Absolutely, and without any ifs and ands. 1683 Hooker 
Pordagds Myst. Div. 137 An absolute approbation, .without 
any cautions, qualifications, ifs or ands. Proz>erb,\t ifs and 
an’s were pots and pans, there’d be no trade for tinkers. 

+ And, conj- aj'tcr comparatives. Obs. An erro¬ 
neous literary expansion of northern dial. ’ an, cn 
‘than* [perhaps a. ON. an, cn, enn (Da. end) apo¬ 


copate form of the same word as Eng. than], form¬ 
ally confused with an', dialectal and familiar form 
of the preceding word. After other, otherwise, it 
may however literally render L. alius, alitcr ac. 

1463 M arc. Paston in Lett. 480 11 . 142 Bcttyr and yc have 
be befor thys tyme. c 1300 Cock L ore Its Bote 7 Fayrer and 
euer the halfe strele was. 1554 Phh.pot Exam. <y H "rit. 339 
< Hhcrwisc and ye suppose. 1565 licel. Proc. Dnrh. (1857) 397 
Likued togithcr more and 2 ycre. 1398 Greenwey Tacitus, 
.-Inn. xiv. ii. 200 A gallic trimmer and the lest was readic 
prepared. 1599 Shaks. Hen. F, 11. iii. 12 (l)ame Quickly says] 
A made a finer end .. and it had beenc any Christomc child. 
And, sb. breath, animus : see Andk. 

+ And*, pref. Obs. The prep. And in comb., Goth. 
a mi a-, and-, OHG. ««/•, ent-, ‘against, in return, 
opposite, fronting, toward.* In OE. the full form 
(olten labialized to fnd-) remained only under the 
stress, i.e. in sbs. and adjs.; as a nd-git apprehen¬ 
sion, a ndsivte opposed, hostile, a ndswaru answer, 
a ndweard present. When proclitic, as in \b>., it 
was weakened to f>t- as pngrtan to apprehend. 
The former still remains as an- in answer (see An- 
pref. 2 ); the latter, like p//- for an , afterwards fell 
to a-, as in along (sec A- pnf. 4'- 
-and, suffix. Ending of pr. pple. in noithem dial., 
representing OK. -cm/c, early ME. midi, and south. 
-aide, -inde , later ME. and modern -ing; as in OE. 
writ aide, ME. north, writand, early south, writ- 
aide, -inde, later writinge, modern -writing (thus 
identified with vbl. Mn or gerund). In some north, 
dialects, the pple. and vbl. sb. arc still distinguished 
as -tfnd, - ing ; or al least -an', -in'. As ppl. adjs. 
from I*’r. ended in -ant, -aunt, these were often in¬ 
terchanged with -and in i;th c., as in sent bln;;/, 
sembla/M’; am bid///, ambit///./; cf.wa rrant, war rand ; 
tyrant, tirr and; giant, gy and\ meicln////, march- 
and, and the like. 

t Andabata'riau, a. Obs. rare- x . [f. E. an- 
da bat a (see next) + -akian\] I'ertaining to, Or of 
the nature of, an andabate; struggling biindh.Id. 

1624 Bi«. Mountagu Gagg 299 This anclabatarian fencer 
fighteth with his uwnc shadow. 

+ Andabate. Obs. tare. [a<l. E. anddlala a 
Roman gladiator who fought on horseback in a 
helmet without cyc-holcs; ol unkn. orig., l>t:V gu.t- 
rally assumed to be ad. Gr. dvatJuTtjs a rider J A 
hoodwinked gladiator, llencey/^*. One N\ho i-> hood 
winked or blindfolded. 

a 1564 Bloon Fears Gift W ks. I ? 4;, ' ;i With whal 
eyes do these owls and blind andabntes look upon the holy 
scriptures? 

+ Anda'batism. Obs. [f. prcc. -r -*sm.] The 
]iraclice of an andabate; struggling in the dark ; 
contention or debate with no certain end in view. 

1:1630 Dkcmm. or IIawth. Irene Wks. 1711, 169 To trouble 
an estate, be authors of divisions, insurrections, andabatism, 
uproars. 1635 Sjielford Vise, izi 1 ‘.) To state the question 
that we might not fall to andabatism. 

Andalusite (.andalb/ sait). Min. [f. Andalusia 
a province of Spain, where first found + -n'K.] A 
ven f hard silicate of alumina, found in rhombic 
crystals of various colour. 

1837 80 Dana Min. 371 Andalusite . color whitish, rose- 
red, flesh-red, violet, pearl-gray, reddish-brown, olivc-grccn. 
1843 Humble Did. Geol., Andalusite, occurs in gneiss in 
England. 

|( Andante (anda nte, andee nti), a. and sb. Mits. 
[It., pr. pple. of andare to go.] 

A. adj. Of musical movement: Moderately slow 
and distinct. Also used advb. 

1742 Bailey, Andante, chiefly respects the thorough Base, 
and signifies that in playing, the Time must be kepi very 
just and exact, and each note made very equal and distinct 
from one to the other. 1784 Europ. Mag. V. 322 Haydn's 
celebrated Andante movement. 1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gypsy 
1.63 Not angular jigs., but action curved to soft andante 
strains. 1880 li. Prout in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 .65 1 Andante 
is a quicker rate of movement than larghctto, but .. is slower 
than allegretto. 

B. sb. A movement or piece in andante time. 

X784C0WFER fasten. 331 [llej sells accent, tone .. and gives 

to prayer The adagio and andante it demands. 1843 L. 
Holmes Mozart 30 An Andante in one of them (sonata*! i* 
of especial taste. 

I! Andantino (cmdunt/’n/?), a. and sb. Mus. 
[It. andantino, dim. of prec.] 

A. adj. Of musical movement: ot ig. Rather 
slower than andante ; but often taken to mean: 
With less of andante, i.e. rather quicker. 

1819 Pantoiog., Andantino, in music, gentle, tender, and 
somewhat slower than andante. 1833 Penny Cyct. I. 514 It 
.. seems to be agreed, that andantino now shall signify a 
movement quicker than andante—that it shall be the medium 
between the latter and allegretto. 

35 . sb. A movement or piece of this description. 
1845 E. Holmes Mozart 166 To this succeeds an andantino 
in the form of an entr’acte, 

+ And(e, sb. Obs. Forms: 1-2 anda, onda, 
2-5 ande, 2-4 ondc, 3 ond, 3-4 aand, 4 honde, 
4-5 and, hand, 5 aande, oonde. Sc. 4-6 aynd, 
6 - aind. [OE. anda, cogn. w. OS. an do, OlIG. 
anado, undo, an to, mental emotion, ON. andi, ond, 
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breath. The reg. south, form after 1200 was Onde, 
oond\ but the word became obs. in the south a 1500; 
in north, dial .and, aand\ aynd, aind, has continued 
to the present day.] 

1 . (from OE.) Emotion or tendency of the mind 
against; enmity, rancour, hatred; ‘ animus/ 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Malt. xxvii. 18 He wiste s< 5 j?ltce paet hi;; 
hyne for dndan him sealdon. c 1x60 Hatton G. ibid., For 
inden hym sealden. tt 1*75 Cotton Horn. 223 }>a nam he 
muclene gramen and andan to San mannum. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 65 purh niS and onde com deS into he worlde. 

* Later only in southern form Onde in this sense. 

2 . (from OX. andi ; chiefly northern, and after 
1500 Scotch.) Breath. 

a 1300 Cursor Mundi 531 f>is aand hat men draus oft. Ibid. 
580 Of four elementes wroght; O watur his blod .. liijs and 
f *\r. ande, ond, honde] of air. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 775 
His nese ofte droppes, his hand stynkes. 1375 Barbour 
Bruct iv. 199 He na mocht HU aynd bot with gret panys 
draw. 1440 Promp. Part’., Oonde or brethe, Anhelitus. 
C1460 TowneUy Myst. 11836) 154 Myn and is short, I wante 
w-ynde. 1513 Douglas Aineis iv. xii. 122 With are puft of 
aynd the lyfeout went. 1536 Belle ndene CVow. Scot. (1821; 

I. 117 Thay wer out of aind, or evirthay come to any straikis. 

t Ande, v. Obs. or north, dial.) also 4-5 onde, 

4 6 aynd, 6 eand, 6 - aind. [f. Ande sb. Cf. 
OX. anda to breathe. Mostly northern.] To 
breathe, blow. 

*393 Lasgl. P.PI. C. xvi. 257 Be sobre * of syght, and of 
tounge bohe. In ondyng, in handlyng ' in alle hy fytic witics. 
1440 Promp . Parv., Ondyn, or brethyn, Aspiro , anelo. 1483 
Cathol. Angt., To Ande, Afflare, asspirare. 1536 Belles* 
desk Cron. Scot/. (1821* 1 . Prcf. 42 Gif thai (husiardsj find 
thair eggis aindit or twichit be men, thay leif them. 1540 
Abp. Hamilton Catech. 133 hi Jam. > He candit on thame and 
said : Ressaue ye the haly spreit. a 1575 A 'ess. betw. Knox 
4 Crosragucl L ij a Jam.i Spiral, ergo 7777V, as I wald say, 
he aindes, ergo he lives. 

Andean arnd/|an), a. [f. Andes name of the 
principal mountain range of S. America + -an.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling the Andes. 

1839 Bailey Pest us U84SV 39 j Sonic Andean chain Of 
shadowy rolling mountains, based on air. 1861 L. Norlk 
After Icebergs 69 Sketched the surrounding scenery., for 
the sake of comparison with some of his Andean pencillings. 

Andelong, obs. form of Endlong. 
t Anders-meat, aunders-. Obs. [ITob. 
mod. form of OE. undent-mete dinner, with sense 
altered.] 

1598 Florio, McrenJa. a repast betweene dinner and * 
supper, a mmchin, a beuer and andersmeate. 1611 I’uigk., 
Gouster , a mmchion, drinking, aunders*nieat, aftenioones 
collation, mouthes-recrcation. 

Andesine (aendfein). Min. [f. Andes (see 
Andean + -ink.] - next. 

186a Dana Man. Geol. 56 Andesine U another lime and 
soda feldspar. 1879 Ritlly Stud. Bocks \. 90 Regarding 1 
labradoriie, oligoclase, and andesine as admixtures., of., 
albite and anorthite. 

Andesite (arndforit). Min. [f. as prec. + -it>:.] 

A silicate of alumina, lime, and soda, found at 
Marmato in the Andes and elsewhere ; perhaps 
only a mixture of labradorite with soda-felspar. 

1850 Dana Geol. xiii. 565 This albitic rock appears to be 
allied to the Andesite described by Mr. Darwin. 1879 
Rutley Stud. Rocks xii. 234 't he name andesite was first 
used hy L. von Buch. 

Andesith, var. Endesith adv. Obs., formerly. 
Andesitic (sendfzi tik\ a. Min. [f. Andesite 
+ -jc.] Of the nature of, or containing, andesite. 
1876 Jeon in Q. frnl.Geol. S. XXXII. 308 The andesitic 
liva of the Schemnitz district. 

Andetted, obs. form of Indebted. 

Andevile, obs. form of Anvil. 

Andset, -ness: see Anget, -ness. 
fA'nding, in north, dial, aynding, vbl. sb. 
Obs. [f. And(E v. -h-ingE] Breathing, breath. 

i375 B.\rboVr Bruce xi. 61s Sic ane stew.. Of aynding, 
hath of hors and men. 1513 Doi clas .‘Ends \\ xii. 136, I 
feile the aynding of his horsis blaw. 

Andiron (arndahain). Forms: 4 aundyre, 
3-4 aundyrne, 4 -iren, 5 awndyryn, aundeiren, 
-ryn, andyron, 5-6 awndeme, 6 andyar, awnd* 
yrn, aundyern, -yron, aundernn, handern,-irou, 

7 handyron, landyron, 5- andiron, [a. OFr. 
a tidier (mod.Fr. landier, i. e. V audier ), cf. mcd.L. 
andena , anderia, anderins, mod.Fr. dialects audier , 
andi, andain. Its remoter history is unknown: 
see Diez, Skcat, and Wedgwood Con tested Etymol. 
In Eng. the termination was at an early date identi¬ 
fied with the word yre, yrett iron, whence the later 
illusive spellings and-iron, band-iron. Instances 
also occur of land-iron after later Fr.] 

A utensil, consisting of an iron bar sustained 
horizontally at one end by an upright pillar or sup¬ 
port usually ornamented or artistically shaped, at 
the other by a short foot ; a pair of these, also 
called * fire-dogs ,* being placed, one at each side of 
the hearth or fire-place, with the ornamental ends to 
the front, to support burning wood. Sometimes * in 
a kitchen fire place the upright support carried a 
rack in front for the spit to turn in’ (Wedgwood). 

a 1300 W. de Bidlesworth in Wright Poe. 171 Forgl de 
fers , aundyrncs [v.r. in Bet. Ant. II. 84 Purdies de ferz. 
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aund himes}. c 1314 Guy IParw. 250 An aundiren he kept 
in his honden. c 1400 Meir. Poe. in Wright Poe. 176 Stipes 
ut andfna ( glossed a aundyre) sustentus deperit ardens. (The 
reading of the M S. is clear.] 1440 Promp. Parv ., Awndeme 
\z\ r. awndyryn, 1499 awndymJ, Andena, ipypergium. 144* 
in Reg. Test . Ebor. I. 56 a, Duo ferra nominata aundeiryns 
pro supportatione foci in aula, 1447 Par. Acets. Ludlow in 
Sitropsh. Word-bk., Item, a pare ol andirons, 1480CAXTON 
i/vid's Met. xii. xii, Threwe .. an hevy andryon agensi his 
Knemyes. 1483.4^ 1 Rich, til , xii. § 1 Andyrons Cobbardes 
Tongges Fireforks Gredyrons &c. 1493 in Bury If 'ills (1850) 
82 A speete w* an aundeiren. 1519 Horman Pulg. (in Pr. 
Parv. 19', I lacke a fyre pan and andyars to here up the fuel. 
1522 in Bury Wills (1850) 115 A payer of handerns. 1590 in 
Midi. Count. Hist. Colt. 11 . 31 Item .. ij landvrons one fire 
shovel]. 1591 Florio See. Prutcs 159 Set that firebrand vpon 
the handiron. 1609 Acc. Feoffees of Rotherham 8 Formending 
of a handyron in the chamber, &/. 1616 Ibid., For mendinge 

the Scowjl house landyron, 8 d. 1611 Shars. Cymb. u. iv. 88 
Her Andirons.. were two winking Cupids Of Siluer. 1626 
Bacon Sylva $ 178 If you strike .. an Andiron of brass, at 
the top, it maketh a more treble sound. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 
Sight 111. vi.390 l.ikehrazcn andirons in great mens chimuies. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi Pr. % It. 1. 93 Ashes raked out from be¬ 
tween the andirons. 1826 Scott IPoodst. (18321 187 The 
andirons, or dogs .. for retaining the blazing firewood on the 
hearth. 1878 Mrs. Stowk Pogannc People xiii. m The 
social sit-down in front of the andirons. 

t A ndless, a. Obs. Sc.; also 4 handles, aynd- 
lesse, 6 nindlcs. [f. Ande sb. +-less.] Breath¬ 
less, out of breath. 

1375 Barbour Brine x. 609 Thai war handles [ed. 1620 
ayndlessej and wery: And thair abad thair aynd to ta. 1533 
Bkllenuene Livy 11. <1822) 152 Thay war onresett and 
nineties, throw thair lang running. 

Andlet, var. Anlet Obs. t a small ring. 
Andou*ille. ? Obs. [Fr.:—L. wductilia pi. 
neut. ol induclilis (f. imiucae to lead or put in, 
insert, introduce', rendered bond in in an early 
glossary.] ‘A big hogges gut stuffed with small 
guts (and other intrailcs) cut into small pieces, 
and seasoned with pepper and salt.' Cotgr. 1611. 

1605 in Ardueol. XIII. 371 Table of neccssarie provision') 
for the whole yeare.. And 11 lees, potatoes, kidshead, colflorry, 
etc, 1653 Vrq>i hart Rabelais 1. xxi. He began his meale with 
.. Andonilles or sauciges. 1706 Phillips, AndouilU , a kind 
of Chitterling, made either of Hogs or Calues Guts. 1796 
M rs. Glasse Cooheryv. 84 This sort ofandouillesor puddings 
must be made in summer when hogs are seldom killed. 

Andouillere, obs. (or Fr. form of Antlku. 

If Andonille’t. ? Obs. [a. Fr. andoitillcttc (in 
I.litre), dim. of andouillc .] (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips, Andouillet , minced Veal with Bacon and 
other Ingredients roll’d into a Paste : Andouillcts for Fish- 
days are aUo made of Eels and Carp's-flesh, ehopt small or 
pounded in a Mortar. 1725 Bradley Pant. Diet. s. v. Peal, 
These Andouillcts are to he roasted on a Spit between Slices 
of Bacon. 17^6 in Baii.i y JJouseh. Diet. 28s. 1775 in Asn. 

Andradite ^ ndradoil). Min. [f. d\ In dr ad a 
(sue quot. under AlluCUUoITE) +-ITi:.] A variety 
of lime-irongamet. 

Andranatomy (amdranartoini). ? Obs. [f. Gr. 
a A p. K avT)p) man + Anatomy.] (See quot.) 

1811 Hooper Med. Diet., Andrauatomia, Andranatonte, 
the dissection of the human body, particularly of the male. 
1847 Craig, Andranatomy. 

A'ndrew. [A man’s name, used in specific senses.] 

+ 1. A broadsword, an ‘Andrea Ferrara.’ Obs. rare. 

1618 Fletcher Chances viii, Here’s old tough Andrew. 

f 2 . A valet, gentleman’s servant. Obs. rare. 

1698 Congreve Way of Wld. v. i, Abigails and Andrews. 

3 . Sec Mehryandkew. 

• St. Andrew is regarded as the patron saint of 
Scotland. From him are named St. Andrew’s 
Day: the 30th Nov., on which the festival in his 
honour L held, formerly also called St. Andrrw- 
tnass; and St. Andrew’s Cross: an oblique cross, 
or one shaped like the letter X. 

1641 Best Farming 11856' 76 The best time for frost and 
snowe is about a weeke afore St. Andrewmasse. 1727 51 
Chambers Cycl., Andretus Cross is a badge wore in the hat, 
by the people of Scotland, on the day of the feast of that 
saint. It consists of blue and white ribbands, disposed into 
a cross, or saltier. 1771 Baxter in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 
45 Directly opposite to the sun was a luminous cross, in the 
shape of a St. Andrew’s Cross. 

Andro-dicecious (amdr^dovjbs), a. Bot. 
[f. Gr. avdpo- male + DitKClofs, f. 8<d apart 4 -oltcta 
house + -ous.] * With flowers on one plant herma¬ 
phrodite, and on the other staminate only.* Gray 
Bot. Text-bk. 18 So. 

Androdyrxamotis (rcmdrtxli-namos), a. Bot. 
[mod. f. Gr. 6 vhpo- male + strength +-ous.] 

‘ A name proposed by Fries for those dicotyle¬ 
donous plants, in which there is a more than or¬ 
dinary development of stamens and petals.* Craig. 

II Androecium (iundr/"Jmm). Bot. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. dvBpo- male -h oiVtot' house.] A name given 
to the whole of the male organs of a flower. 

1839 in Linoley lutrod. Bot. 172. 1857 Henfrey Eton. 

Bot. § i96Thc stamens collectively constitute the androecium. 
1870 Bentley Bot. 208 The andrarcium constitutes the whorl 
or whorls of organs situated on the inside of the corolla. 

Androgynal (andr^d^inal), a. rare. [f. L. 
androgyn-us + -al 1 .] = Androgynous. 

1646 Sir T. Brow ne Pseud. Pp. 149 We must acknowledge 
this Androgynall condition in man. 1839 Lady I.vtton 
ChcvcUy II. ix. 303 An androgynal abortion, combining 
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all the coarseness of the one sex with all the weakness of 
the other. 

Andro’gynally, adv. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + 
-LY-.] After the manner of hermaphrodites. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 148 The examples hereof 
have undergone no reall or new transexion, but were Andro* 
gynally borne. 1755 in Johnson ; also in mod. Diets. 
Androgynary (dendr^d^inari), a. Bot. [mod. 
f. L. androg)'n-its (see Androgyne)'* -ary, after 
mod.Fr. androgynaire .] Applied, after De Can¬ 
dolle, to flowers in which both stamens and 
pistils are developed into petals, as in the double 
narcissus. • 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Androgyne (ae'ndnFdsin). [a. Fr. androgyne 
(14th c.), ad. L. androgyn-us , a. Gr. dvdpoywos 
male and female in one, f. di'Spo- male + Tvv?} 
woman, female. Sometimes used in 17th c. in the 

L. form androgynus and (erron.) androgynal\ 

1 . A being uniting the physical characters of both 
sexes; a hermaphrodite. 

1552 Huloet. Androgine, whiche bcnc people of both 
kyndes, both man and woman. 1601 Holland Pliny (1634) 
I. 157 Children of both sexes whom wee call Hermophro* 
dites. 1 n old time they were knowne by the name of An- 
drogyni. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 316 As if Adam 
had been Anarogyna, or one double Person., consisting of 
both Sexes. 1795 T. Maurice lihidostan I. 1. i. 66 The 
fabulous tales of the Androgynes.. warring against the gods, 
t 2 . An effeminate man ; a eunuch. Obs. rare. 
1587 J. Harmar Beta's Semi. Canticles 173 (L.) These 
‘ rile and stinking androgynes, that is to say, these men- 
women, with their curled locks. 1706 Phillips, Andro * 
gynus .. a Scrat or Will Jill, an effeminate Fellow. 174a 
Bailey, Androgyne , an Hermaphrodite, or one .. that is 
castrated and effeminate. 

3 . Bot. An androgynous plant. 

1785 HowARn Cycl., Androgyna , in botany, plants which 
bear on the same root male and female flowers. 1837 Whe* 
well Hist. Induct. Sc. xvii. iv. § 2 Zaluzian, a botanist who 
, lived at the end of the 15th century, says that the greater 
part of the species of plants are androgynes. 

Androgynic (wmdwd^i nik), a. rare~°. [mod. 
f. prec. h- -ic.] Of androgynous nature or character. 
1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Androgynism (andr^d^iniz'm). Bot. [f. as 
prec. + -ism.J ‘Change from the dioecious*to the 
monoecious condition.’ Masters Veg. Terat. 1S69. 
Androgynous (ttndrp-d^inDs), a. [f. L.andro- 
gyn-us (see Androgyne) + -uus.] 

1 . Uniting the (physical) characters of both sexes, 
at once male and female ; hermaphrodite. 

1651 Biggs Sew Disp. r 69 Nature .. contenteth herself 
with that which is androgynous and promiscuous. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s. v., Many of the rabbins are of opinion 
that Adam was created androgynous. 1828 Kirby & Spence 
Entomot. IV. xlii. 167 To suppose these insects are truly 
androgynous, as strictly uniting both sexes in one. 1844 
For. 4). Rcz\ XXXI 11 . 273 Madame Sand has been known 
to travel in an androgynous costume. 1878 Besant & Ricf 
Celia's Arb. I. xiii. 185 A woman without the mystical veil 
is no woman, hut a creature androgynous. 

t 2 . Hcnec, of men: Womanish, effeminate. Obs. 
1628 Prvnne Lare-Lockes 49 Clemens condemnes all such 
for androginous and effeminate persons. 

3 . Astro/. 

1652 G \i le Magas trow. 86 Planets masculine, feminine, 
androgynous. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s. v., The astrologers 
also give the appellation androgynous to such of the planets 
as are sometimes hot, and sometimes cold. 1819 Pantolog. 
s.v., Mercury is reckoned androgynous, being hot and dry 
when near the Sun, cold and moist when near the moon. 

4 . Bot. Bearing both stamens and pistils in the 
same flower, or on the same plant. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Botany, Androgynous plant. 1821 
S. Gra x Arr. Brit. PI. 1.41 Androgynous, having male and 
female organs on the same root, but not in the same flowers. 
l8 37 Whew ell Hist. Induct. Sc. xvn. iv. § a The florets of 
composite flowers |are] formed on the type of an androgynous 
flower. 1881 Pentium in J ml. Lin.S. XVIII. 366Spikelcts 
.. collected in androgynous heads. 

Androgyny (andrp-d^ini). Biol. [f. as prec. 
+ -Y.] Union of sexes in one individual; herma¬ 
phroditism. 

1849 52 Todu Cycl. Anal. <y Phys. IV. 1425/2 Instances of 
androgyny.. depend upon an excessive development of this 
structure. 

Android (cc ndroid). rare. [f. mod.L. andro - 
ides (also used), f. Gr. avdpo- man + -ASijs -like: see 
-oil).] An automaton resembling a human being. 

1727 -5* Chambers Cycl. s. v„ Albertus Magnus is recorded 
as having made a famous andro ides. 1819 Pantolog. s. v„ 

M. de Kempelen .. constructed an androides capable of 
playing at chess. 1847 Craig, Android. 

Androidal (amdrordal), a. rare ~°. [f. prec. 
+ -AL 1 .] ‘Like an automaton.* Craig 1847. 
A’ndrolepsy. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. dvbpo\i}\pia 
seizure of men.] A custom whereby according to 
Athenian law, if a citizen were killed abroad, and 
his death unatoned for, three subjects of the offend¬ 
ing country were seized as reprisals. 

*727-51 in Chambers Cycl. 

Anaromed(e (xndnTmed), Astr . A system 
of meteors which appear to radiate from a point 
in the constellation of Andromeda. 

*876 Chambers Aslron . 793 Designating other meteor 
showers by the constellations in which their radianbpoinls 
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are situated ; so that we have the Leonids and the Andro• 
tnedes of November 14 and 27. 

Andromeda (&ndrpTn/da). [Gr., prop, name 
of the mythical daughter of Cepheus and Cassio¬ 
peia, who, when bound to a rock and exposed to 
a sea-monster, was delivered by Perseus.] 

1 . One of the constellations of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, figured to represent the mythical Andromeda. 

1706 Phillips, Andromeda , a Northern Constellation, con* 
sisting of 27 Stars. 1883 Whitakers Almanac 60 An irre¬ 
solvable Nebula on the right foot of Andromeda may be 
observed this month [November]. 

2 . Hot. A genus of shrubs (N.O. Erieaectr), of 
which one dwarf herb-like species is native to 
Britain, and others to North America. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Hot. xix. 268 Andromedas . . & 
a few others, have regular monopetalous corollas. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expt. I. v. so Filling up the interstices with . . 
sods of andromeda and moss. 

Andromorphous (icmdrtrnipjfos), a. rare. [f. 
Gr. aubpo- male + -fiop<p-os -form + -Ol's.] Having 
the form of a male, masculine-looking. 

1865 Reader No. 142. 326/2 An andromorphous female. 

Andropetal (arndroipe^tal). Hot. rare . [f. Gr. 
uvdpo- male + Petal.] 4 A petal produced from a 
metamorphosed stamen, as in the rose and other 
double flowers.* Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S79. 

Andrope‘talar, a. Bo/, rare. [f. prec. + -ar, 
after mod.hr. andropetalaire (Dc Candolle).] = 
next. 


1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Andrope talous, a. Bo/, [f. as prec. + -ou.s.] 
Made double by having the stamens changed into 
petals, as in the ranunculus, etc. 

1847 in Craig. 

Androphagous (a-ndrpfagas), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
av 8 po<f>dy-os man-eating (f. uv 5 po- man + -fay-os 
eating + -ous.] Man-eating, anthropophagous. 

1865 Atheuxum No. 1978.408/3 Androphagous Massage la:. 

Androphore (rendrJfo^D. [ad. mod.L. andro- 
phor-um (Mirbcl), f. Gr. avbpo- male + </>opos bcar- 
ing, f. <ptp- bear.] 

1 . Bot. A name applied by some to the column 
formed by the united filaments in monadclpbous 
plants, or a more or less columnar portion of the 
receptacle bearing several anthers. 

1821 S. Gray Arr. Brit. PI. I. 142 Androp/tore, Andro - 
phora . Filaments soldered together in one or more bundles, 
1870 Bentley Bot. 250 When the union takes place so as 
to form a tube or column, the term androphore has been 
applied to the column thus formed. 

2 . Zool. The male gonophore of certain of the 
Physaphoridx. 

1861 J. Greene Codcnt. S3 Androphore of the same Coil* 
dylophora, its contents escaping, 1877 Huxley A not. fwz\ 
An. iii. 143 The groups of male and female gonophorcs.. 
(androphorcs and gynophorcs). 

Andro sphinx (ne-ndn?|sfii}ks). [a. Gr. dv 5 pc- 
o<piy (, f. av 5 po- male + Shiinx.] A man-sphinx; 
a sphinx whose human portion is male. 

1607 Topsell Four-footed Beasts (1673) *5 In the porch of 
Pallas.. he placed such great colosses and Andro-sphinges 
that it was afterwards supposed he was buried therein. i8so 
Leitch MUtled s Anc. Art § 228 Sphinxes or androsphinxes 
are lions with human heads. 

Androspore (arndW|Sp6»j). Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. androsporus, f. (by Pringsheim) Gr.drSpo- male 
-Mnropoy Spore, seed.] The zoospore which in 
.certain fucoid Algx produces the male reproduc¬ 
tive organs. 

1864 in Webster. 1875 Bennet & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 229 
In many species (of CKdogonica;) the female plant produces 
peculiar swarm-spores (Androspores) out of which proceed 
very smalt male plants. 

Androtomous (rcndrp-tomas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
avtyo- male + -to^-oy cut + -ous.] Having the fila¬ 
ments of the stamens divided into two parts. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

tAndro'toniy. Obs.rare— x . [f.Gr.dvSpo- male, 
man + -ropta cutting.] The dissection of human 
bodies; more accurately denominated anthropotomy. 

ai6gi Boyle Wks. I. 68 (R.) Androtomy, as some of the 
moderns call the dissection of man’s body, to distinguish it 
from 200tomy, as they name the dissection of the bodies of 
other animals. 1755 in Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 


-androus, Bot.suffix of adjs., f. mod.L. -andr-us 
(a. Gr. -avSpQS adj. ending, f. avdp- stem of avrip 
man) + -ous. Used as — ‘having.. male organs or 
stamens*; as in tri-amir ous having three stamens, 
poly androus having many stamens, gy n amir ous 
having stamens situated on the pistil, 
t A*ndsech. Ob$. rare. [OK. andsatc denial, 
vcf. andsaci-an to deny, refuse, f. and- against + sue 
contention, strife.] Denial, abjuration. 

<rtooo Laws of Jna 41 (Bosw.) Be boi^es andsaecc. — 
Elene (Gr.) 472 pms unrihtes andssc. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 147 Mid swiche tcares lauede Seint peter pe hore of 
l>e fule sinne of urc helendes andsechc. 

t A-ndsete, a nsete, a. and sb. Obs. [OE.a«i/- 
stete, f. and against + -sitdc from si/l-an to sit.] 

A. adj. Jlostile, hateful, odious. 
c 1000 /Llfric Grant. xxxiii. § 3 Exosus and perosus , and- 
site o 3 de onscunigendlic. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 107 Idel^elp 
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is him ansete. c 1200 Ormin 16070 He wass Godd anndsate ’ 
& all unnewene. 

B. sb. An enemy, foe. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 115 J?e king was cumen fro fehte . 
and hadde his andsete oucrcumen. 

Andswere, obs. form of Answer. 

Andvile, obs. form of Anvil. 

And weald, bad f. atnva/d: see Oswald. 
tA-ndwurde, -wyrde, v. Obs. [OF., and- 
wyrd-an, -7 verdan, -wirdan, cogn. with OI 1 G. 
antwurtan (mod.G. antworten), OS. andwordian, 
Goth, amhuaurdjan ; formed on the sb., Goth. 
amiawaurdi , OS. andwordi, OlIG. an/wnr/i. 
MUG .antwiirte (mod.G. antwort}, OF., andwyrdc 
an answer; f. amia-, and-, against, back + word 
(Goth, waurd ) ‘word.’ The sb. andwyrde (in 
King Alfred) was displaced by <rW.rr.w7/ before 
the end of the OK. period ; the vb. also was usually 
replaced by andswerian, Answer, in late OK., and 
did not survive 12th c.] To answer. 

7885 K./Ki.fkeo Or os. 1. x. §1 liy him andwyrdon and . 
cwaidon. c iooo/Elvrjc Gen. iii. 2 D.ct wif andwirde. — 
xvi. 6 Abram hire andwerde. c 1000 Ags. Cos/. Matt. xx>ii. ' 
14 He ne andwerde mid nanum worde [t'.r. andswarede; 
Lind, ondsuarede, Rus/iw. an<lwyrdc, llatt. G. amlswcr- | 
cdc). f 1175 Lamb. Horn. 91 Da and-wurde Petrus, hit is 
underted. Ibid. Da aml-wrdc Petrus. 

t Ane, a. Obs. or dial, [representing sundry parts < 
and uses of the adj. One, OK. <?//.] 

1 . an-e : Various inflected forms of an ‘ one’: in 
OK. the ace. sing, fern., nom. and acc. pi. of indef. 
deck, and nom. and acc. sing. fern, and neut. of 
def. deck ; in early M K. representing other earlier 
inflections, esp. clat. >ing. in. and 11., but used 
chieily as the def. form, and after the sb.-‘only’: 
>ce One. 

879 O.E. Citron., A)>iestroderi<>sunnc fine lid d:egcs. a 1000 
Cbm mon Gen. 2134 Nym« 5 c fea.ine. c 1000 Andreas 49-• 1 > 
pys anc mu. r n 75 Lamb.J torn. 1 5 Bi-forcn f>am preoste 
ane. c 1220 Bali Met'd. 7 Seme Godd ane. / bid. 25 A 1 .. 
ofter anc deale. 

2 . In MK., north, dial., common variant of an 
{ane-an, with mute e indicating long vowel*, the 
full form of the numeral used absoh or attrib. bef. 
a vowel bef. a const, reduced to a ; also oecas. 
of the weakened numeral or ‘indef. article* bef. a 
vowel, the stress alone distinguishing the two 
senses (as in Ger. ein and Fr. ////). Sec An adj A 

1340 H ampule J'r. Con sc. 3109 J>e body with flcs>hc and 
banc Es harder f>an l>c saul by it anc. <1340 — J'rosc 
Treat. 8 Ane es |»at sc lie cs ucucr ydill. 1375 Bnrbolk 
Bruce v. 24 Rouit alwayi* in-till anc. <1425 Wynioln 
Cron. vii. v. 98 This is ane of my Ladyis Pynnys. 

3 . In 16th c. Sc., the literary representative of 
earlier <///<*, an, and a. in alt positions, alike as 
numeral and indefinite article. = One. an, a. 

c 1425 Wyntoln Cron. 11. ix. 8 Ane honest man and of gud 
fame. ?a 1530 Peebles to Play 51 Ane young man . . With 
ane bow and anc bolt. 1535 Svkwakt Crou. Seotl. I. 3 Anc 
profound clerk is he. 1578 J*s. li. in Sc. Poems \tsth C. 11 . 
120 Anc sweit humble hert. is88 A. King Cant si us' Cat celt. 
124 Sic a anc as makis nochl ane man gods emmic. 

4 . In mod. Sc. and north dial., the absolute form 
of the numeral one (pron. < T n, In, i*n, yin, yrn. yen, 
v;vn, yan); the adj. lorm bef. either vowel or const, 
being a, ae (pron. e, i, T, vl, \v, ye r yx, ya). One. 

c 1620 A. Hume Orthog. Brit. Tong. ' 18651 33 Ane is a noun 
of number. 1782 Clcnzek in Burns Whs. 1 . 364, I loe nae 
a laddie but ane. a 1796 Burns /Wx. iMoxon) 476 Ob, let 
me in this ae night, This ae, ae, ae night. 1826 j. Wilson 
A 'oct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 .177 At ane and the same time. 
Ane, obs. form of Awn* and of One v. 

-ane, suffix. 1 . Oecas. Kng. ad. k. -amts, peril, 
orig. a. Fr. -ain ; used, chiefly for sake of distinc¬ 
tion, in words that have a parallel form in -<7//. as 
germane, humane, urbane, also in mundane. 

2 . Chemical formative, fa. Arbitrary ending 
proposed by Davy for names of monochlorides , now- 
obsolete. (Sec Watts Diet. Chem. IV. 121.) 
b. Organic Chem. In the systematic nomenclature 
proposed by Hofmann 1S66, the formative of (he 
names of the saturated hydrocarbons of composition 
CJL.,,,, also called paraffines', as Methane Cl 1 * 
(formerly Methyl hydride ), Ethane C 2 1 I«, Propane 
Butane or Quar/ane C 4 H W , Pentane C 5 11 ,., 
Hexane C«Hu, etc. [The formation is purely imit¬ 
ative; the Greek feminine patronymic endings -<*//<*, 
-ine, -one {-rjvrj, - ivrj , - wvrj ) were already in partial 
use in naming hydrocarbon derivatives. Hofmann 
proposed the adoption of the entire vowel series 
-<*//<*, -cue, -ine, -one, -une, and the strict application 
of these to hydrocarbons of the tvpes C* H, + .„ 
C m H 2 „ C t ,H. 2n _„ or'their 

analogues, respectively. So far as concerns the first 
three members this has been generally adopted.] 
t Aneabil, a. Sc. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Ane one + 
-able, here used somewhat indefinitely as an adj. 
formative ; cf. double , treble .] Single, unmarried. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 30 Ane aneabil or singill woman. 

Aneal, obs. form of Anei.e, Anhele, Anneal. 
Aneanstj obs. form of auenst, Ament. 


Aneantize, adapted spelling of the earlier 
anentise , Anientise v. Obs., to reduce to nothing, 
conformed to raod.Fr. antantir. 

Allear (anDu), adv. and prep . [cf. anew, afar .] 

A. adv. 

1 . Nearly, well-nigh, almost, to a nearness. 

1608 Shaks. Per. 111. introd. 51 The lady shrieks, & well 
a-ncar Does fall in travail with her fear. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. (t68r> 241 They know anear in what parts they 
[water-fowl] most usually frequent. 1850 Mrs. Browning 
J 'turns II. 10 Vour wisdom may declare That womanhood 
is proved the bcsl By golden brooch .. Yet is it proved, and 
was of old, Anear as well.. By (ruth, or by despair. 

2 . Near, as opposed to afar. 

1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. v. v, And soon I heard n roar¬ 
ing wind, It did not come anear. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. 
v. xxxi, Now seems it far, and now a-near. 1870 Morris 
Earth. Par. I. t. 283 And timidly the women drew anear. 

B. prep. Near, near to. 

a 1732 Atterrurv Lett. I. iT. > To fright the clergy.. from 
coming anear me. 1850 Blackif. sEschylns l. 117 While 
anear thee Pours this sorrow-stricken maid The pure liba- 
cion. 1879 Long Sin old ix. 889 Anear some river’s bank. 
Ane ar (anT- j , v. arch .; also 6 anere, -eer, 
-erre, 7 annear. [f. A- pref. 11 +Near ?’.] 

+ 1 . intr. a. To draw near, or approach to. Obs. 

1534 y’<</< ri, Henry rill, 11 . 200 Diverse hus¬ 

bandmen ancrylh un to hym. 1583 Stanvulkst A ends 11. 
Vrb.i 54 Such tronps as neauer too titty Troian anccred. 
t b. To lx? near or close to. Obs. 

1583 Stanvulkst A ends ti. < Arb. 1 66 A tumb to Trovtowne 
and mouldy tcmpil aneereth. 

2 . trans. To approach, come or be near to ; to 
near. arch. 

1586 J. Hooker Giraidin 's Hist. /ret. in Ifolinsh. 11 . 94 2 
If they durst anerre the coatt. a 1687 V. Walsh quoted in 
t?. Rev. XXX\ 1II. 543 Never has any other nation . . an- 
neared the Milesian race.. in the niovt unnatural.. destrm • 
live feuds. 1850 Mrs. Browning /'cents 11 . 52 I he castle 
.. to-night ancars its fall. 1875 Myers Poems j Yet nut in 
solitude if Christ anear me. 

Aneath an/')>, Sc. ane*J>), prep, [k A prep.' t 
Neath, for beneath; cf. afore, ahind, the northern 
forint of before , behind.] Beneath. 

< i8or H.Macneili Poems * 1S44 11O Aneath thy sheltering 
wing l live. 1813 Hogg (J neon's li a he 175 Ane lovlye 
land ancthe her lave. 182s J. \N‘u.son Xoct. Ambr. 1 . 0 
Aneath the marl»l«.cl roof of clouds. 

Anecdotage (a.'nek<b»ted i 2 j Y [f. ankcir.tk 

+ -AGE.] 

1 . Anecdotes collectively : anecdotic literature. 

1823 Dk Qi incey in Land. Mag. Mar. 'title* Anecdotage. 

1832 4 Cxsars Wks 1S02. 23 So minute and curious a col¬ 
lector of anecdotage as Suetonius. 1876 J. Davies in 
Academy 25 Nov. 315 His biography.. a repertory of anec¬ 
dotage to the critics. 

2 . Humorously attributed to John Wilkes ; sug¬ 
gested by age ami dotage''. Garrulous old age. 

1835 Lllackw. Mag. XXXVII. 112 The disgusting perver- 
>ions of their anile anecdotage. 1870 Disraeli Lothair 
wvtii. 124 When a man fell into his anecdotage it was a sign 
for him to retire from the world. 1880 M. Collins Th. m 
Gant, I. 151 A man who has reached his anecdotage—to use 
a pun which Disraeli the youngerhas conveyed from Wilkes. 

Anecdotal (anukd<?»tal>, a. [1. Anecdote + 
-At. k] Ol, pertaining to, or consisting of, anecdotes. 

1836 Chumb. pint. 2 Apr. 74 A few anecdotal notices if 
they may «o )«• termed, respecting such animals. 1840 
Blacky. Mag. XLVIll. 123 A certain sense of anecdotal 
vivacity. 1882 Ch. Times 28 Jan. 36 I he weakest part of 
the work .. has been the anecdotal portion. 

Anecdota’rian. ? Obs. [k next + -arian ; cf. 
abecedarian .] One who publishes anecdotes. 

a 1733 North Examen til. viii. .* 79. 644 Our ordinary 
Anecdotarians make use of Libels but do not declaredly 
transcribe and ingraft them into their Text. 

Anecdote (arnekdant). [a. l*'r. anecdote, or ad. 
its source. med.L. anccdo/a (see sense I), a. Gr. 
tUcVSora things unpublished, f. av priv. + </< 5 ot-oj 
published, f. «/r- 5 < 5 d^Qt to give out, publish: ap¬ 
plied by Procopius to his ‘Unpublished Memoirs’ 
of the Kmperor Justinian, which consisted chiefly 
of tales of the private life of the court; whence 
the application of the name to short stories or 
particulars.] 

1 . //. Secret, private, or hitherto unpublished nar¬ 
ratives or details of history. (At first, and now 
again occas. used in K. form anecdoia (ane*kd<rta.) 

1676 Marvell Mr. Smirkc Wks. 1875 IV. 71 A man. . 
might make a pleasant story of the auecdota of that meet¬ 
ing. 1686 F. Spence {titta Anecdotes of Florence, or the 
secret History of the Hoxise of Medicis (a translation uf 
Varillas’ Anecdotes dc Florcnct\ 1727 Swift Gulliver in. 
viii. 230 Those who pretend to write anecdotes, or secret 
history. *727-51 Chambers Cycl., Anecdotes, Auecdota, a 
term used by some authors, for the titles of Secret Histories; 
that is, of such as relate the secret affairs and transactions 
of princes ; speaking with too much freedom, or too much 
sincerity, of the manner and conduct of persons in authority, 
to allow’ of their being made public. 1769 Burke State 
Mat. Wks. II. 157 Professing even industriously, in this pub- 
lick matter, to avoid anecdotes, I say nothing of those famous 
reconciliations and quarrels which weakened the body. 1882 
Pall Mall G. 23 Oct. 5 To dispel by means of ‘anecdota’ the 
common impression that Mdme. de Stafcl and her mother 
did not get on very well together. 

2 . The narrative of a detached incident, or of a 
single event, told as being in itself interesting or 
striking. {At first , An item of gossip.) 







ANECDOTED. 


ANEMONE. 


1761 Vos ke in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 483 IV. 429 Monsieur 
Coccei will tell you all the anecdotes of London better than 
I can. 1769 Junius Lett. xxix. 133 The anecdote was re¬ 
ferred to, merely to show how ready a man, etc. 1789 Bos we ll 
Lett . '1857) 311 It (life of Johnson] will certainly be . . full 
of literary and characteristical anecdotes (which word, by 
the way, Johnson always condemned, as used in the sense 
that the French, and we from them, use it, as signifying 
particulars). 1806 Mar. Edgeworth Forester (1832) 160 
Telling little anecdotes to his disadvantage. 1832 Ht. 
Martiseau Demerara L 12 He told some anecdotes of 
Alfred's childhood. Mod. An after-dinner anecdote, 
b. collect. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey m. ii. 95 A companion who knew 
everything, everyone, full of wit and anecdote. 

3 . Comb., as aneedotc-book , -loving ; anecdote- 
monger, a retailer of anecdotes. 

1862 Burton l>k.-hunter n. 125 Irish bulls.. manufactured 
for the .. anecdote-books hetray their artificial origin. 1836 
Edin. Rev. LX III. 364 By no means so explanatory as his 
anecdote-loving master could desire. 1807 Ibid. X. 43 The 
large tribe of anecdote-mongers. 1850 M aurice Mor. Philos. 
164 The gossiping anecdote-mongers of later Greece. 

Anecdoted (arnekd^ted), ///. a. rare. [f. 
Anecdote r -ed.] Made the subject of an anecdote. 

1867 Howells Hal. Jonrn. 170 It is a story they tell in 
Kmne, where everybody is anecdoted. 

Anecdotic ivnvkd^tik), a. [f. as prcc. + -IC; cf. 
mod.Fr. anccdotique.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or consisting of anecdotes. 

1816 H. C. Robinson Diary 11 .10 His conversation is only 

intelligent and anecdotic and gentlemanly. 1829 Carlyle 
Mist. 11 .6 The peculiar talent of the French in all.. anecdotic 
departments. 1856 Lever Martins o/CrdM. 237 That taste 
f r ■nory-tclling—that anecdotic habit is quite vulgar. 

2 . Addicted to anecdote, ready to tell stories. 

1870 Hawthorne F.ng. Nde.bks. U879 II. 67 The Captain 
is .. very talkative and anecdotic. 1881 A then.rum 5 Feb. 

192 Dr. Stevens, however, is not an anecdotic biographer. 

Anecdotical, a. [f. as prcc. 4 -ical.] 

1. (>1 the nature of anecdota or anecdotes. 

a 174A Bolin .broke To Pope L.» Particular anecdotical 
tr.uliti ms, whose auth rity is unknown or suspicious. 1850 
Mlxivale Rom. limp. IV. x.vxvii. 267 The anecdotical gos¬ 
sip of Suetonius. 1877 D itty Xeu<s 26 Dec. 3 j The anec¬ 
dotical and more secret parts of the late events. 

2. UosMping; story-telling. 

<11744 Pole Wks. 1751 VIII. 212 Jod. If the graver his- 
torians hereafter shall be silent of ihis year's events, the 
am mius and anecdotical may make posterity some amends. 
1861 Dick*\* s Lett. \iS8o) II. 143 He was talkative, anec¬ 
dotical, and dr >tl. 

Anecdotic ally, adv. [f. prec. +-i/y-.] In 

an anecdotic manner ; with use of anecdotes. 

1871 Lit. iI 'orId 6 Jan. 6 They do not talk epigrammati- 
cally enough f r one kind of reporter-., nor ane<_dutically . . 
tn ugh for an ther. 

Anecdotist iarnukd^utist, anckd^tUt). [f.Ax- 
ECD'U K-r -i.vr.J A relater of anecdotes or anecdota. 

1837 Cnri.yi.E Diamond Neck/. xvi, l*o the astonishment 
of. . all tJuiJuuncs, Journalists, Anecdotist*, Satirists. 1850 
Merivale Rom. Jimp. 10651 I. viii. 332 A mere invention 
of the Roman anecdot sts. 1855 Kingsley Glaucus u t 
\\'a:t.r« .n and Jes--e.. are rather anecdotists than systematic 
or -• ientitV: enquirers. 

Anecdotive (.nrnukdflutiv^, a. rare - l . [irreg. 
f. as prec. + -ivk ; cf. talkative i\ ~ Anecdotic 2. 

1881 M. Lewis 2 Pretty Girls 11 . 174 Mr. Palmer grew very 
anecdotive. 

t Anecdotographer. Obs. rare-', [f. mcd. 
L. anecdot-a i^ste Anecdote), after biographer.] 
One who publishes anecdota or secret histories. 

i 63 S F. Spence A need. Florence Ded., The ushering in of 
such are the prerogative of the Anecdotographer. 

+ Ane'dged,///. a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. phrase an 
edge ‘on edge’ (see An prep.) + -ED.] Set on edge. 

1579 Langham Gard. Health. (1633) 510 Teethach, and 
anedged, chew it [purslaincj. 

Anefald, ancfauld, early forms of Apald. 
Anehede, obs. north, f. Oneiiead, -hood, 
unity. 

c 1340 Ham pole Prose Treat. 13 The Anchedc of Godd with 
manms saule. a 1400 Ret. Pieces Thornt. MS. 45 It bchou- 
ede nede Jw* anchede and manyhedc bathe ware in Godd. 

Anelace (anelate in Blount), var. Anlace. > 
Anele (an r\],v. arch. Forms: 4 aneli, -ye, 
4-6 anoyle, 5 enele, 6 aneil, -eelo, anneyle, -el, 
6-7 aneal^e, anneal, 4- anele. [orig. ancli-cn, f. 

A 'X-pref. 1 on + cli-cn to oil, f. OE. cle , cele, oil 
:—*oli, ad. L. oleum . Cf. Angie. 

1 . To anoint (chiefly as a religious rite). 

c 1315 Shoreham 44 Me schel the mannes lenden anelye. 
164* Jer. Taylor lipiscop . (1647)205 Dispensation.. vt bap- 
tizatos Vngftant , to ancale baptized people. _ 1649 — Gt. 
F.xernp. xv. § 11 Mary Magdalen thought it not good 
enough to anneal his sacred feet. 1875 Farrar Sit. A* 
Coices x. 171 The love of Mary., led her to.. ancle with 
precious spikenard her Saviour's feet. 

2 . spec. To give the last anointing or extreme 
unction to the dying. (Sec Axe ling.) 

1303 R. Brunne Handt.Synne 11269 Many., seyc, Ancle hem 
nat but J>ey shulde deye. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 337/4 He 
dyde doo cal’.c his Abbot and dyd hym to be eneled or 
cnoynted. 1494 Fabyan vis. 318 Chyldren were crystened 
..& men houselyd & anelyd. 1530 Palsgr. 431/1, 1 aneele 
a sicke man.. Jenhuylle. 1558 Bp. Watson 7 Sacr. xxx. 

193 Priestcs or Priest .. to praye ouer you, and to aneyle 
you. 1853 Rock Ch. 0/Fathers II 1 . 11. 79 For ancling those 
whose Sickness threatened them with speedy death. 

Anele, obs. lorm of Anneal, Anhele. 
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Anele ctric (sen/lektrik), a. and sb. [f. An- 
pref. 10 + Electric.] 

A. adj. fa. Non-elcctric (obs.). b. Parting 
rapidly with any electricity developed in it. 

1830 Brewster's CycL II. 69/2 Anelectric, a word employed 
by the French to denote those bodies that are non-conductors 
of Electricity. 1853 Mayke Exp. Lex., Anelectric, having 
no electric properties. 

B. sb. t a* A non-electric body; a substance 
which does not become electric when rubbed (obs.). 
b. A body, such as a metal, which being a good 
conductor parts rapidly with electricity. 

1863 Atkinson Ganot’s Physics (t: d. 3) 585 Bodies were 
formerly divided into.. those which become electrical by 
friction, and anelectrics, or those which do not possess this 
property. 

Anelectrode (aenfle-ktnmd). [f. dva up + 
Electrode (L rj\fKTp:,y amber, taken as = ‘ electri¬ 
city '+b 5 Cs way, path.] The positive pole of a 
galvanic battery; the point at which the electric 
current enters the fluid to be electrolyzed. 

1664 Webster cites Fakauay. 

Anelectrotonic (flen/lc:ktwtfnik) f a. Phys. 
[f. next. + -ic.] Of or pertaining to anelectrotonus. 

1877 Atkinson Ganot's Physics <cd. 7) § 804 The excitability 
of the nerve is diminished in the anelectrotonic region. 1878 
Foster Phys. 1. ii. 6t The nerve is said to be in an anelec¬ 
trotonic condition. 

II Anelectrotonus (oem/lektr/>-t<?n£s). Phys. 
[mod. f.dv-dvn up + ij\tK 7 pov amber (see Elec- 
t it 1 c) + tof-os strain, tension.] A state of depressed 
irritability produced in a nerve in the vicinity of 
the positive pole of an electric current which tra¬ 
verses it. 

1873 A. Flint Phys. Man iii. 116 Near the anode, the ex* 
ciiability of the nerve is diminished, and this condition has 
been called anclectroftojnus. 1878 Foster Phys. 1. ii. § 2. 61 
The changes in the region of the anode are spoken of as an¬ 
electrotonus. 

Ane led, ///. a. [f. Anele v. + -kd.] a. An¬ 
ointed; b spec. Having received extreme unction. 

1557 North Diall 0/ Princes 11568► 12 a, The goodlye 
Faustina in 4 daies dyed .. of a burnynge feuer, and so an¬ 
nealed was caried to Rome. 1558 lip. Watson 7 Sacr. 
xxx. 191 Christ inwardly worketh the inuisihle grace., in 
the soulc of the party nneyled. [1602 Shaks. It am l. 1. v. 
77 Vnhou/rlcd, disappointed, vnnaneld.] 

Anclepy, early form of Onelefy : see Anlefi. 
t Ane Ter. Obs. rare—'- In 7 annealer, [f. 
Anele v. + -kr k] One who anoints, spec, who 
administers extreme unction. 

1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. xxv. 9 As if God should say.. 
Go to your indulgences, pardon-mongers, annealers. 

Aneli, -ly, north, forms of Only. 

Ane Ting, vbl. sb.,arch. For forms see Anele v. 
[f. Anele v. + -ing k] The action of anointing, 
usually as a religious rite; unction ; and spec, the 
last anointing or extreme unction of the dying. 

1303 R* Brunne Hand/. Synne 11234 peseclerkyskalle Iiyt 
oynament, On englyshyt ys aneylyng. c 1315 Shoreham 40 
Sacrament of ancliinge, Nou her ich wolle telle. 1483 Cax¬ 
ton Gold. Leg. 341 The last unction or enelyng. 1529 
Mori: Com/, agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1557, 1164/1 Somme that 
lie adiynge saye full dcuoutely .. prayers wyth the Pricstc 
at theyr anneylinge. 1558 Bp. Watson 7 Sacr . xxx. 191 
The outwarde sacrament of Anciling. 1650 Jer. Taylor 
Holy Dying iv. § 9 11727) 173 It is., an excellent anealing 
us to burial. 1853 [See Anele rc 2.] 

Anelytrous (ane'Iit»s\ a. Ent. [f. Gr. dvt- 
Xvrpos shcathless, f. do- priv. + iXvrpov a covering.] 
Not having the anterior wings converted into elytra 
or wing-cases as in beetles, but all membranous 
as in bees, etc.* 

1847 in Craig. 

Anemious (an/~mi|Os\ a. rare. [f. Gr. dvlpu-os 
windy+ -ous.] Of plants: Windy, i.c. growing 
in windy and exposed situations. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anemno, early form of Aname v. Obs., to name. 
Anemochord (ancm^k^d). rare. [mod. f. 
Gr. Qvcpos wind -f-ycpSiy a string (of a lyre, etc.) ; 
cf. Fr. anemocordc , and harpsi-chord.] A species 
of harpsichord, in which the strings were moved 
by the wind ; an ruolian harp. 

1801 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XII. 223 The Anemo¬ 
chord was invented by John James Schnell. 

Anemocracy (ocn^m^krasi). noncc-wd. [f. 
Gr. avisos wind + -(o)cracy, Gr. teparda rule ; cf. 
theocracy .] A government by the wind. 

1808 Syd. Smith Plymley's Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 165/1 The 
miserable and precarious state of an anemocracy, of a people 
who put their trust in hurricanes, and are governed by wind. 

An e mo gram (ane*m^grrem). [f. Gr. artfios 
wind + ypafifia what is written ; cf. telegram.] An 
automatically-marked record of wind-pressure, a 
prepared sheet marked by an anemograph. 

1875 Chamb. Jmt. No. 133. 7 Self-recording observatories 
.. from which issue anemograms, barograms, and thermo¬ 
grams. 1881 C. BuaTONjn Nature No. 622. 511 A machine 
intended for the mechanical reduction of anemograms. 

Anemograph. (anc*m<?graf). [f. as prec. + 
-ypeap-os -writing, -writer; cf. telegraph.] An in¬ 
strument for recording on paper the direction and 
force of the wind. 


1865 Reader 7 Oct. 408/1 The Anemograph, by means of 
which winds.. record their own direction and force in the 
form of a diagram on paper. 1881 W. Ley in Nature XXI^V. 

8 The anemographs of our . . inland stations. 

Anemographic (ane m^grae fik), a. [f. prec. 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to anemography; pro¬ 
duced by an anemograph. 

1881 W. Ley in Nature XXIV. 8 Comparing anemo¬ 
graphic records from stations at our different coasts. 

Anemography (xn/mp-gr&fi). rare- 0 , [f. Gr. 
avtpos wind + -ypogla description; cf. geography .] 

1 . Description of, or a treatise on, the winds. 

3 75 S in Johnson. 

2 . The art of recording the direction and force 
of the wind. 

Anemological (ane:m<?l^d7ikal), a. rare. [f. 
next + -ical.] Of or pertaining to anemology. 

1870 Laughton Phys . Geogr. i. 6 A description of the vari¬ 
ous parts of the world from an anemological point of view. 

Anemology (oen/m^ ldd^i). [f. Gr. or epos wind 
+ -^o)louy.] The doctrine or science of the winds. 
1791 E. Darwin Dot. Gard. 1. 93 note , This imperfect 
sketch of Anemology. 

Anemometer (Kn/m^mi'taj). [f. Gr. or 
wind +-(o) meter ; cf. barometer.] 

1 . An instrument for measuring the force of the 
wind ; a wind-gauge. 

17x7-51 Chambers Cycl. t Anemometer, a machine where¬ 
with to measure the strength of the wind. 1818 Art 0/ 
Preserz’. Feet 36 They net as living.. anemometers to ascer¬ 
tain the direction of the wind, especially when it is easterly. 
1838in Proc.Anicr. Phil.Soc. 1 . 3 Drawings ofaself-register¬ 
ing anemometer, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ii. § S 3 The 
sea-weed .. serves the mariner as a sort of marine anemo¬ 
meter. 

2 . An apparatus for indicating the wind-pressure 
in an organ. 

1876 IIiles Catech. Organ viii. (1878) 55 A wind-gauge, or 
anemometer.. is a small curved glass tube into which a little 
water is poured, and it is then placed in one of the pipe holes 
on the sound board. 

Anemonietric (ane mt?mc trik), a. [f. Axemg- 
metky -ic.] Of or pertaining to anemometry. 

1881 W. Ley in Nature XXIV. 8 The comparison of ane- 
mometric records. 1882 Attunxum 5 June 703/1 Anemo 
metric variations, and hydrometric alternations. 

Ane mome trical, a. =prec. 

1842 Thilliis Rep. Brit. Assoc. 340 A complete anemomc* 
trical register should give .. the direction of the wind, and 
its pressure or velocity. 1865 Athcf^eum No. 1979. 439/2 
Anemometrical observations. ' 

Anemometrograph (an^m^me-tr^graf). [f. 
Anemometer +-yp<uf>os writer.] *= Anemograph. 

1847 in Craig. 

Anemometry (Den/m^mutri). [f. Gr. avfjj. o? 
wind + -fi€ 7 pia : sue -mktry.] The measurement of 
the force or velocity of the wind. 

1847 Phillips Rep. Brit. Assoc. 340 Anemomctiy .. is 
a process of recording certain effects of the (horizontal) 
pressure or movement of the atmosphere. 1881 in Nature 
XXIV. 96 The present state of anemometry. 

Anemonal (aiic mtJhal , a. rare— 1 , [irreg. f. 
Gr.aFf/t-os wind, with ending due perh. to anemone, 
or to assoc, with diagon-at, phcnomcn-al\ lon git u- 
din-al, etc.] Of or pertaining to the wind. 

1851-9 Birt /1 tmosph. Waves in Man. Sc. Eng. 185 The third 
kind of anemonal movement- 

Anemone (ane mDn;, Bot. L. aniWu-m). Also 
7 enemony, 7-9 anemony. [a. L. anemone, a. 
Gr. dvtfx wvtj the wind-flower, lit. ‘daughter of the 
wind,’ f. dvcpL-os wind + -0^77 fem. patronymic sufT. 
The anglicized anemony was common last century.] 

1 . Bot. A genus of plants (N.O. Panunculaecx) 
with handsome flowers, widely diffused over the 
temperate regions of the world, of which one (A. 
nemorosa), called also the Wind-flower, is common 
in Britain, and several brilliantly-flowered species 
are cultivated. 

1551 TuaNER Herbal. (1568) 30 Anemone hath the name. . 
because the floure neucr openeth it selfe, but when the 
wyndc blowcth. 1657 S. Purchas Pot. Flying Ins. 11. xv. 94 
Bees gather of these flowers following.. In March.. Ene¬ 
mony. 17*8 Thomson Spring 533 From the soft wing of 
vernal breeics shed, Anemonics. *759 B- Stillingfleet 
in Misc. Tracts (1762) 149 Linnarus sap, that the wood- 
anemone blows from the arrival of the swallow. 1763 
Stukely PaLeogr. Sacra 13 The wild anemone is called 
pasque flower, from the Paschal solemnity of our Saviours 
death. 1873 Symonus Grk. Poets xii. 403 Scarlet and white 
anemones arc there, some bom of Adonis’ blood, and some 
of Aphrodite’s tears. 
b. at trib. 

1731 Bradley Gardening 149 Choice Anemony roots. 1760 
Mks.Delaney/J«/^/V>/ , .(i86d 111.598,1 have not grounded 
any part of the anemony pattern. 

2 . Zool. Sea Anemone : (when understood from 
the subject or context ‘ Sea ’ is omitted ;) the popu¬ 
lar name of various Actinokl Zoophytes, especially 
of the genera Actinia , Bunodes, and Sagartia. 

1773 Phil. Trans. LX 111 . 371, I clipped all the limbs of a 
purple Anemone. 1775 Ibid. LXV. 217, I have seen an 
anemony of a moderate size swallow a smelt at least six 
inches long. 1855 Gosse Mar. Zool. I. 15 The extensive 
group known popularly as Sea-anemones or Animal flowers, 
from the blossom-like appearance of their expanded disks 
and tentacles, and their gorgeous colours. 1881 H. Moseley 
in Nature XXIII. 515 The mouth of the sca-ancmony. 
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Anemonic (sen/mp-nik), a. Chem. [f. prec. + 
-ic.] Derived from the anemone. 

184a Fownes Chem. 1150 Anemonic add. 

Auemonin (ane'mJnin). Chem. [f. as prec. 
+ -IN.] An acrid crystalline substance, obtained 
from several species of anemone. 

184a Fownes Chem, 1150 Anemonine occurs in Afiemotie 
Pulsatilla. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 . 291 By the action of 
alkalis, anemomn is transformed into anemonic acid. 

Anemony, see Anemone. 

Anemophilous (oenfinp-fibs), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
a Velios wind+ <pt\-os loving, fond of + -ous.] Wind- 
loving ; assisted by the wind in fertilization, wind- 
fertilized. 

1874 LuaaocK Wild FI. t o The pollen is wind-borne, 
whence they have been termed anemophilous. 1876 Darwin 
Cross-fertil. x. 405 The amount of pollen produced by anc- 
mophilous plants, and the distance to. which it is often 
transported by the wind, are both surprisingly great. 

Anemoscope (anenwskoup). Whs. [mod. f. 
Gr. &v<n os wina + -<r* 07 roj watching, a watcher; also 
mod.Fr.] An instrument for showing the direc¬ 
tion of the wind, or foretelling a change of weather. 

1706 Phillips, Anemoscope, a Device invented to fore- 
shew the Change of the Air, or the Shifting of the Wind. 
1727-51 CiiAMaess Cyct. s.v., Hygroscopes made of cats 
gut, etc., proved very good anemoscopes. 1744 Pickering 
in Phil. Trans. XLIll. 9 The Anemoscope is a Machine 
four Feet and a Quarter high, consisting of a broad and 
weighty Pedestal, a Pillar fastened into it, and an iron Axis, 
of about half an Inch Diameter, fastened into the Pillar. 
Upon this Axis turns a wooden Tube, at the 1 op of which is 
placed a Vane. 1812 Ed in. Rev. XX. 184 This whimsical 
piece of mechanism, under the name of anemoscope. 

Anemps, -t, anen, -ce, obs. forms of Anent. 
Anencephalic (»ne ns/fae lik), a. Phys. [f. 
Gr. av(y(<i<pa \-09 + -IC.] = Anencephalous. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. Phys. III. 720/2 Ancncepha- 
lie foetuses. 1848 Sir J. Simpson Mouth. Jrnl. Med. Sc. 1 X. 
241 The anencephalic child born at Dundee. 

Anencepnaloid (oenenseTaloid), a. Phys. [f. 
as prec. + -oid, like.] Partially, or tending to be, 
anencephalous. 1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anencephalous (aenense-f alas'), a. Phys. 
[mod. f. Gr. avcyK(<pa \-os in Galen (f. dv priv. + 
<yK(<pa\os brain, prop. adj. ‘within the head/ f. <7 
= *v in + K«pa\7) head) +-ous. Cf. Fr. anenc/phalci] 
Brainless ; wanting, or bereft of, the brain. 

1836-39 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4- Phys. II. 471/2 Congenital 
malformations, such as acephalous and anencephalous states. 
1855 Bain Senses <$• Intell. 1. ii. § 20 (1864) 58 The Automa¬ 
tic actions.. we have seen 10 go on in the decapitated or 
anencephalous animal. 

An-e’nd, phr. arch, [see An prep., and End.] 
f 1 . At last, in the end, in fine. Obs. 
e 1320 Cast. Loue 1224 And hou he hit ouer-com an ende. 
2 . To the end, right through ; straight on, con¬ 
stantly ; continuously, consecutively, arch. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 138 Helc hem light: eke weede 
hem ofte anende. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 66 A 
slaue, that still an end, tumes me to shame. 1624 Quarles 
Job Milit. <1717) 181 Some lag, whilst others gallop on be- 
fore; All go an-end, some faster, and some slower. 1748 
Richaroson Clarissa VII. 220 [Hel would ride an hundred 
miles an end to enjoy it. 1785 M rs. Thrale in Johnsoniatui 
(1845) I. 75 He would follow the hounds fifty miles an 
end. 

f 3 . Most an etui: almost uninterruptedly, almost 
always, mostly, for the most part. Obs. 

1570 87 Hounshed Scot. Chrott. (1806) 11 . 257 An armie 
.. which lay must an end at Douglasse. 1658 J. R. Mouffet's 
Theat. Ins. 1074 1 n Europe they are most an end black ones. 
1678 Bunyan Pilgr. n. ns Knew him 1 I was a great Com¬ 
panion of his, I was with him most an end. 1691 Clandest. 
Marr. in Harl. Misc. I. 372 But, most an end, they are not 
ministers of parishes, but indigent curates. 

4 . On end, in an upright position, arch. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI , ill. ii. 318 M inc haire be fixt an end, 
as one distract. 1703 Moxon meek. Exerc. 149 The whole 
number of Boards are set an end. 1817 Coleridge Zapolya 
IV. i, His steed, which proudly rears an-end. c 1850 Rudim. 
Nav. (Weale) 92 The topmasts are said to be an-end when 
they are hoisted up to their usual stations. 

Anent (ane-nt), prep, and adv. Forms: a. 1 
on efen, on efn, on emn, 2-3 onefent, oneuent, 
2-4 onont, 3 ouond, 3-5 anont, 4 anen, 4- 
anent. A with •e : *2-3 anonde, ononde, 3 on- 
nente, 4 anende, 5-6 -ente. y. with -es, -s : 3 
anundes, 4 anendez, anemptes, -emtis, -entys, 
-yntes, enence, onence, 4-5 anentes, -ens, 
-ence(s, 4-6 -entis, 5 aneentes, anentz, -emps, 
5 -6 -endes. 5 . with -/: 4 anentist, anenist, 4- 
-enst, 5-emste,-enste, 5-6annensfc, 5-6anempst, 
6 annempst, aneinst, enenst, anendest. [The 
form-history of this wd. presents several points not 
fully explained; the primitive form is the OE. phrase 
on efen, on efn, on emn, with the dative = ‘ on even 
(ground) with, on a level with/ whence later side by 
side with , beside, face to face with, opposite , against , 
icnoards, in view of, etc.; cogn. w. OS. an eban, 
MHG. eneben, neben, and (with phonetic -t) nebent. 
In Eng. also a final -t had been developed by 
1200, interchanging with -d, perhaps by forra- 
assoc. with some other word. At the same time 
this extended form occurs with final -e and -es, 
Vol I. 


after datival and genitival words like on-bute{n, 
on-jeanes. Following the latter class also, the 
final -s became in 14th c. -si, giving anentist , 
anenist, anenst , as the midi, form, in literary use 
in 17th c., and still dialectal. The north pre¬ 
served the earlier anent, still common in north, 
dial., and in literary and legal Scotch, whence 
not unfrequent in literary Eng. during the present 
century. The early form anende may have been 
influenced by the prec.phr. An-end; anont, anond{e, 
are not explained. The development of meaning is 
largely parallel to that of again , against.] 

A. prep. 

I. In line or company with. 

+ 1 . In a line with, side by side with, in company 
with, beside. Obs. or dial. 

a 800 Beowulf 2903 Him on efn ligeS ealdorsewinna. 
a 1000 Byrht 181 pa on emn hyra frcSn feorh ^escaldon. 
1x883 Easther Dial. H uddersfie Id 4 A cricket-bail in a line 
with the wicket is anent it.] 

t 2 . On a level with in position, rank, or value; 
equal to, on a par with. Obs. or dial. 

1220 Halt Meid. 9 The poure... hat nabbefi hwcrwiS bug- 
gen ham brudgume onont ham. cx 230 Woltunge of ure 
Lord in Cott. Horn. 285 3 »f ich michtc a pusandfald piue pe 
me selueu, ncre hit nowt onont te hat *ef he selucn for me. 
[1883 EASTHEa Dial. Hudders/. 4 A lass striving to rival a 
lady in the fashion dresses anent her.] 

13 . In the company of, with, among, beside, by 
(L. a pud, Fr. chez, Ger. neben). Obs. or dial. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxi. 32 Anentist [1388 at] whom euer 
thow fyndist the goddis, be he slaw. 1382 — Gal. i. 18, 1 
cam to Jerusalem, for to se Petre, and dwellide anentis 
D388 with] him fifteene dayes. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls 
Ser. VI 1 . io7Gretter enence he Vyng[apudregem\. 1432 50 
tr. Higden (1865) 1 . 37 per were viij. manercs localcle yeres ; 
iij. anendes men of Ebrewe, thre anendes the Grckcs, etc. 
I1883 Easther Dial. Huddersf. 4 When one man works in 
company with another, he works anent him.] 

+ 4 . With (figuratively), according to the way or 
manner of (L. apud). Obs. 

1382 Wycuf Mark x. 27 Anentis men it is impossible, but 
not anemptis God ; for all thingis ben possible anemptis 
God. C1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xii. 63 Accepcioun of per- 
soones is not anentis God. 

II. In front of. 

f 5 . Before the face of, in the sight or presence 
of (L. coram). Obs. rare. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xii. 15 The princis.. preyseden hir anen- 
tys hym. — x Cor. vi. 6 A hrother with brothir stryueth in 
dome, and that anentis vnfeithful men. 

+ 6. In the mental eyes or sight of; in the con¬ 
sideration, opinion, or reckoning of; before. Obs. 

1340 11 ampole Pr. Cousc. 1353 VVorldes wysdome.. Onence 
God es bot foly. 1382 Wyclif Prov, iii. 7 Ne be thou wis 
anent thiself. 1469 Marc. Paston in Lett. 601 II. 340 And 
a nemps God, ve am as gretly bownd to her as ye were 
<naried. 1483 Caxton Gold Leg. 280/1 Thou haste founde 
grace anenste oure lord Jhesu Cryst. 

III. Facing, against, towards. 

7 . Of position : Fronting, opposite, over against, 
close against, close lo. arch, or dial. 

c 1325 E. E. Allit. Poems A. 1135 A wounde ful wyde . . 
An-ende hys hert. 1366 Maundev. vii. 80 Anen that Vale 
of Josaphaihe.. is the Chirche ofscynt Stcvene. 1450 Myrc 
1061 Bcrc thyn ost a-nont thy breste. 1513 75 Diuru. 
Occurr. 164 VVardane of the cist Merchis anentis Ingland. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 542 The shelves or barres 
of sand be every where anenst the land. 1857 E. Waugh 
Lane. Life 201 O'er anent this biggin. 1864 Heavysf.cr 
Dark Huntsm. 7 The huntsman .. Anent me a moment, tall, 
tarried behind. 

In this sense many northern dialects have ViQvtfore-ncnt. 

1 8. Of motion : Against, towards. Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cousc. 5130 He sal come tloun .. Even 
onence [v. r. ageyns] pe mount of Olyvet. 1366 Maundev. 
xxix. 298\Vyldc Bcstcs.. that slen and devouren alle that 
comen aneyntes hem. 1575 Barbour Bruce xix. 512 Tharfor 
thair ost but mar abaid Buskyt, and ewyn anent thaim raid. 
1587 Misfort. Arthur m. iv. in Hazl. Dodsl. IV. 313 My 
slender bark shall creep anenst the shore. 

t 9 . Towards (expressing the bearing of actions, 
etc.: L. erga). Obs. 

c 1200 Pater N. in Lamb. Horn. 55 Uwilc mon hes un- 
demim, to halden wel anundes him. c 1320 Seuyn Sages 
(W.) 2871 Thou wirkis to thi reproue, Onence thi son that 
thou sold loue. 1417 IIen. V. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 111.26 I. 62 
How Due Johan, .govemeth him anenst us. 1470 Hard¬ 
ing Chrott. clxx, Anentes Kyng Bruys to execute his treason. 
1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge( 1848) 100 Why suffer yc suche 
wyckednes done for to be Anendes our felawe? 1525 State 
Papers, Hen. VIII, VI. 437 Anenst Whom that loue was 
engendyrd io his hert when ye wer to gedyr. 
flO. In respect of, as regards, as to (limiting or 
confining the bearing of a statement: L .quoad). Obs. 

d-1230 Wohunge of ure Lord in Cott. Horn. 273 Onont ti 
monfiad born fu wes of Marie. 01230 Ancr. R. 164 Auh 
hit, anonde \v. r. onefentl meidelure, mci leosen his holi- 
ncsse. c 1449 Pecock Repr. Prol. 1 Correccioun .. longith 
oonli to the ouerer anentis his netherer. 1579 Wardrobe 
Warr. in Nichol. Prog. Q. Eliz. 11 . 297 These our lettres .. 
shall be your sufficient warraunte and dischardge in this 
behalf annempst us, our heires and successors. 

+ b. In this sense strengthened with as. Obs. 
e 1320 Cast. Lone 1076 p* noldest holdenhem as a-nont pc. 
e 1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. (1869) I. 33 Jesus.. was an alien as 
anentis his godhedc. 1390 Swinderoy Protest, in Foxe 
A. $ M. (1562) I. 538/1 As ancnces taking away of Tempo¬ 
ralities .. 1 say thus, c 1410 N. Loye Bonavntt. Mirr. (Gibbs 
MS.) xviiL 46 As anempst solhen delh, hit is spedeful for 


many man for to haue suche deth. 1463 Plumpton Com 7 
As anent Scatergood 1 h.ofc you taken a longer continuance. 

11 . In respect or reference to, respecting, regard¬ 
ing, concerning, about. (Common in Scotch law 
phraseology, and affected by many English writers.) 

c 1325 E. E. AllH. Poems A. 696 Anende ry^twys men, }et 
sayt} a gome Dauid in sauter. 1 1380 StrFerumb. 5877 God 
for-heode pat y anentes pilke neode Any-pyng sayde a-gayne. 
1549 Compl. Scotl. 9 lie vas speikand viiht hyni self anent 
his auen byssynes. 1609 C. Butler Few. Mon. i. 11623) 2 
Anent the age of Bees there arc divers opinions. 1723 Woo- 
row' Corr. (1843* 111 . 43 The process at Glasgow anent Mr. 
Hervey. 1820 Scott Abbot xvii. 132 Nor is it worth while 
to vex oneself anent what cannot be mended. 1845 Ml all 
Xouconf. V. 8 The order anent the surplice. 1875 Helps 
A Him. Masters iii. 63, 1 do not like to make any violent 
assertion anent the sayings of philosophers. 

•j-B. adv. {obj. understood). Opposite. Obs. or dial. 
1520 Whittinton Vulgar. (1527) 16 b, Upon the other syde 
anendest be fysshemongers. 1837 R. N icoi.l J'oems 82 Anent 
was sair-toiled father's chair. 1863 Mrs. Toogooo Vorksh. 
Dial 1 , All yon meadows ower anent belong to grandfaiher. 

Anenterous (anemturas), a. Zool. [mod. f. 
Gr. qv priv.+ «vrfpa bowels + -ous. The name 
Anentera, mod.L., was given by Ehrenberg to cer¬ 
tain infusoria having no intestinal canal.] Desti¬ 
tute of an intestine ; belonging lo the Anentera. 

1847 9 Tooo Cycl. A nat. <y Phys. 1 V. 4 1 Animal polygastric, 
anenterous. 1855 Owen Comp. A nat. ii. 24 L. 1 Such species 
have no intestine, no anus, and are said to be ancnicrous. 

Anentiso, -ish, variant of Anienti.se v. Obs. 
Anepiploic (JxncqripWik), a. Phys . [mod. f. 
Gr. av priv. + ImVXoov El'irLOON + -ic.] Having 
no epiploon, or omentum. 

1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anerd, var. Enhkrd v. Obs., to adhere to. 
Anerithmoscope (a;neri*pm^sk<?up). [f. Gr. 
dvT}ptOfj.-os countless (f. av priv. + dptOpos number) 
+ -< 7 * 077 - 0 ? observing ; cf. kaleidoscope .] (Seequot.) 
1882 Cntal. Electr. Exhib. 86 Patent Anerithmoscope—a 
magic lantern for displaying pictorial.. advertisements, 
changing them automatically by means of electricity. 

t A’nerly, adv . north. Obs. [Formed on Ane 
one ; the -er is not accounted for ; but gi. formerly, 
latterly, utterly ; and tliecompd. Allenarl v.] Onlv, 
alone ; merely, only just. 

*375 Barbour Bruce vn. 59 Quhen he saw his lord swa 
stnd, That he wes left swa anerly. Ibid. x. 608 Ane place 
thai fund so braid That thai mycht syt on anerly. < 1425 
Wyntoun Cron. v. x. 352 Wes in hysbegynyg Bot anerly of 
Brettanc Kyng. a 1500 Lancelot 1476 The strenth of vic¬ 
tory.. cummyih not of man, bot anerly Of hyrnc, the vich 
hailh euery strinih. 1513 Douglas Air.eis ix. iv. 124 Thy 
maist rcuthfull moder.. Quliilk anerlic.. Has fullowit the 
hir louit child about. 

Aneroid (a*ncroid), a. and sb. [a. mod.l'r. 
aneroide , f.Gr. <1 priv. + vrjp-us wet,damp: see -oid.] 

A. adj. Specifying a barometer, in which the 
pressure of the air is measured, not by the height 
of a column of mercury or other fluid which it 
sustains, but by its action on the clastic lid of a 
box exhausted of air. 

1848 Meehan. Mag. 19 Aug. I' Aneroid ’ docs not occur in the 
description of ‘ the new French barometer,‘ but in the index 
to the volume.] 1849 Dent^/// c'The Construction and Uses 
of the Aneroid Barometer. 1863 Anstkd Ionian 1 st. 88 To 
take with me an aneroid barometer, as 1 desired to check 
the various statements .. as to the height. 

B. sb. [Short for ‘ Aneroid barometer.’] 

1849 Dent in Athenaeum 27 Jan., The Aneroid of M.Vidi. 
1875 Bedford Sailor’s Pocket Bk. iv. ed. 2> 93 In the aner¬ 
oid, atmospherical pressure is measured by its effect in 
altering the shape of a small, hermetically sealed, metallic 
box. 1879 C. King in Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV'. 114/2 The 
pocket aneroid .. resembles a watch in size and appearance. 

b. allrib. 

1859 L. Olipiiant China 4 Japan I. xii. 225 A precipice 
1000 feet high by aneroid measurement. 

Ajierre, obs. form of A near v. 
t An-e'rthe, advb. phr. Obs. [See An- pref. 1 
and Earth.] 

1 . Of motion : To or into the earth. 

1297 R. Glouc. 441 Our Loruerd aner]>c com. Ibid. 31 1 
Me greyhede h)’S gode kyng .. An bro3te hym vayre anerhe. 
e 1305 St. Edm. 594 in E. E. P. (1862) 86 per he was ibro^t 
an vrhe, and also ischryned is. 

2 . Of position : On or in the earth. 

a 1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 24 An vaire welle Of wan alle pc 
wateres pat be)> anerpe comep. c 1305 St. Hath. 99 in 
E. E. P. (1862) 92 God almi^tie dep an vrpe poledc. 

Anea, earlier f. Once, retained in the north. 
Anes, var. Annf.sse, Obs., oneness. 

Ii Anesis (arn/sis\ [Gr. or«ns remission, vbl. sb. 
f. dvtivai to send or let back, remit.] The abate¬ 
ment of the symptoms of a disease. 

1811 in Hoofer Med. Diet. 

Anesthetic, variant of Anesthetic. 

Anet (arnet). Also 3-6 aneto, 4-6 annet(t, 
ennet. [a. Fr. anet , aneth L. anethum, a. Gr. 
a^op, dial, form of avtoov dill, anise; the two 
carminatives being originally confounded. Sec 
Anise.] The herb Dill (Anethum graveolcns). 

c 1265 in Wright Voc. 140 Anetum , anete, dile. 1382 
Wvclif Matt.xx iii 23 Woo to ?ou, scribis and Pharisees.. 
that tithen mente, anete lx>. r. anese] and comyn. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. XVIL lxxi. (1495) 645 The sede of Ferula is 
lyke lo Annet. 1533 Elyot Cast. Ilelth (1541) 76 Oyle of 
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camomyll, oyle or anete, and other lyke. 1540 R. Wisdom 
in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. cxv. 117 To tyth mint & an* 
nett. 1617 Minsheu, Anet; Vide Dill. 1736 Bailey I/ouseh. 
Diet., And or Dill, a plant much resembling fennel. 1811 
Hooper Med. Diet., A net hum, Kennel, dill, anet. 
b. Comb, anetseed, the seed of Anci or Dill 
(sometimes confounded with Aniseed). 

1549 Corn//. Scot/, vi. 67 Ennetseidis that consumis the 
ventositeis of the siomac, 1^49 Latimea 7 Berm. bef. 
Edw. V/. (Arb.) 165 Their doctrine was vnsauery, it was but 
of Lotions, of decimations of Anets scade, and Cummyn and 
suche gere. 1571 l Vi Its $ Inv. X. Count. (1835) II. 363, Ij 
lb. of annetseedes xvj d. 

Anethated (arni^riled), ///. a. [f. L. anethum 
dill +«ate + -ed.] Prepared or mixed with dill. 
1879 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anethene (rcn/J>/h). Chan. [f. L. anclh-um 
anise + -ene.] The most volatile part of the essen¬ 
tial oil of dill, fennel, etc.; composition C 10 H,«. 

1874 FlUckiger& Hash. Pharwacogr. 292 A hydrocarbon, 
to which [Gladstone] gave the name Anethene. 1876 Haaj.ey 
Mat . Med. 583 Oil of Dill is chiefly composed of a fluid 
hydro-carbon, anethene, isomeric with oil of turpentine. 

t Ane'ther, anrther, v. Ohs. [f. A- pref. I 
+ OE. niCenau to lower: see Nether. Cf. Gcr. 
erniedrigen .] To bring down, lower, reduce, 
humiliate. 

uiiai O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 675 AniSrod mid ludas 
and mid eallc deofle on helle. 1205 Lay. 14861 pus we 
scullen an ure da3en i aniOeri [1250 a-neoben] Hcngcstcs 
la^en. 1250 Ibid. 25235 Anchored [1205 inioered] worpe pe 
ilke man 1 pat nele par to helpe. 1297 R. Glouc. 217 poru 
pys cas pe compaynyc apes half muchc anepered was. 

Anethes, variant of Unethes adv., scarcely. 

+ Ane*thine. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. L. aneth-um 
anise + -ine.] = Anise. 

1700 Sedley Past. Virg. NVks. 1722 I. 268 Leaves of the 
sweet smelling Anethine [L. bene olentis anet hi]. 

Anethol (arnfjtpl). Chcm. [mod. f. I ..aneth-um 
(see Anet) + -oL — alcohol!) An essential prin¬ 
ciple of the oils of anise, fennel, and allied plants; 
composition C 50 IIi.O. 

1863 Watts Diet. Client. 1 . 297 Oil of anise . . appears to 
consist of two distinct oils, one of which solidifies at tem¬ 
peratures below 10', while the other remains fluid at all 
temperatures. The former is generally known as anethol 
or anise-cam/hor. 1876 Harlev Mat. Med. 578 Anethol 
exists in both a fluid and crystalline form. 

Anetic (,anc tik), a. Med. [ad. L. anet ie-us, a. 
Cir. avcTiKos fitted to relax, f. dvitvat, see Anksis.] 
Assuaging the severity (of a disease), soothing. 

1853 in M ayse Ex/, /.ex. 

Aneuch, north, form of Enough. 

Aneurysm, -ism (arninriz’mL [mod. ad. (in 
Cotgr. 1611) Gr. dvtvpvajxa or a.vivpvtSfxu'i dilata¬ 
tion, f. dvevpvvuv to widen out, f. «i/d up, back + 
tvpvv-etv to widen, f. evpv-s wide. The spelling 
with / is etymological ; but that with /, by form- 
assoc. with the ending -ism, is more frequent.] 

1 . Path. A morbid dilatation of an artery, due 
to disease in the arterial coats, or to a tumour 
caused by their rupture. Also attrib. 

1656 Ridgley Praet. Physic 7 New Aneurisms may be 
cured, but old not. 1728 in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 436 An 
Aneurysm, without Doubt, is a Tumour arising from some 
Disorder in an Artery. 1743 ir. /leisters Surg. 29a A true 
Aneurism has always a Pulsation. 1836 39Tod \> Cycl. Anat. 

4 Phys. 225/1 After w hich the ligature is to be carried round 
it [the artery] by means of a blunt aneurism-needle. 1859 
Carpenter Anim. Phys. v. (1872 1 229 Arteries are liable to 
a peculiar disease termed Aneurism which consists in a 
thinning-away or rupture of the tough fibrous coat. 1880 
Lecg Hite 92 Aneurysm of the hepatic artery. 

2 . transf. and fig. An abnormal enlargement. 

1880 T. Hodgkin* Italy 4 Invad. I. 1. iw 23 The Eastern 

half of the Empire., had suffered the dangerous aneurism 
of the Gothic settlement south of the Danube. 1881 Tait 
in Xature XXV. 92 There is another peculiarity of the 
Challenger thermometers.. at the lower end of each of the 
two vertical columns there is an aneurism on the tube. 

Aneurysmal, -isrnal (amiurizmal), a. rath. 
[f. prcc. + -alL Also in mod.Fr.] Of, pertaining 
to, or due lo aneurysm ; affected with aneurysm. 

*757 Warner in Phil. Trans. L.367 Rulesfor infallibly dis¬ 
tinguishing aneurismal tumors. 1794 Home ibid. LXXXV. 
22 The aorta taking on diseases of different kinds, as being 
ossified, or becoming aneurismal. 1861 Ramadge Cur. 
Consum/t. 45 Aneurysmal tumours arepowerful antagonists 
to consumption. 1877 Roberts llandbk . Med. (ed. 3) I. 44 
The veins., assume a varicose or aneurismal aspect. 

Aneurysmatic, -ismatic (nemiurizmje-lik), 
a. Path. rare. [f. Gr. avtvpvopaT- stem of avtv- 
pverpa (see Aneurysm) + -10; cf. mod.Fr. aneurys - 
matique .] Characterized or affected by aneurysm. 

1836 Toon Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. I. 235/1 An aneurismatic 
limb. 1839 /bid. 11 . 590/1 This greater tendency to aneu- 
rismatic dilatation. 

t A;neurysma*tical, a. Obs. = prec. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Su//. s. v. Aorta, The Aorta is found 
in divers states .. aneurvsmatical, polypose, etc. 1761 Pee- 
tf.ney in Phil. Trans. LII. 347 The whole heart might be 
said to be entirely aueurismatical. 

t Aneurysmous, -ismous, a. Path. Ohs . 
rare- 1 . [L Aneurysm + -ous.l = Aneurysmal. 

1728 Nicholls in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 443 The internal 
Coat will soon burst, and the external form itself into 
nncurismous Tumors. 

+ Aneus, sb. pi, Ohs. Also 5 anewis. [a. 


OFr. ant an, earlier anel (mod.Fr. anneau) :-L. 
dttell-us a ring, prop. 4 a little ring/dim. of anulus 
(incorrectly spelt annulus ): see Annular. In 
OFr. aniaus had received the sense of 4 chains, 
fetters/ in which it was introduced into Eng.] 

1 . Links of a chain ; fetters, irons. 

1330 R. Bbunnk Chron. 278 J>ei sent tueye & tueye In 
aneus for dome, ilk on on his hakneye. In kartes oj>er were 
sent with aneus on |>er fete. /bid. 167 Now er his aneus 
wrouht, of siluere wele ouer gilt. 

2 . Wreaths. 

« * 4*3 James I. K/ng'sQ. v. ix, A chapellel withmony frcsch 
anewis Sche had upon hir hede. 

Aneu*sance, var. of Annuisance. Obs. 
t An-e*ven, phr. Obs. [see An- pref. 1 and Even. 
Cf. a-monven, a-ntorroiv.] At eve, in the evening. 
Anew(ani/?), adv. Forms: a. 1 of-niowe, 4-6 
of newe, 5- of new. 0. 4-6 of the new(e, 7 of 
anew. y. 4-6 on new. 5 . 4 onew, 5 anewe, 6- 
anew. [A-new, earlier o-new, prob. for of veto: 
cf. of old, and see A- pref. 3. OE. had edniwan, 
edniwe (with stress on ed- which would not give 
anew '); also simple adv. viwan , 2-3 ncoauen , ncowc, 
3-4 nerve, still in compounds new, as new-laid. 
For edniwan the Rushw. gloss has of niowe , and 
of nerve is the common form from 14th to 16th c. 
The occasional on new is probably only bad form 
of o new. Cf. also the Fr. equivalents de nouveau 

a nouveau . and ci net/.] 

1 . A second time as a new trial or action, over 
again, afresh, once more. 

o. [c 1000 Ags. Gos/.J ohn iii. 7 Eow sebyraS }xctte £ e beon 
acenncdc edniwan.] T075 Rushw. ibid. BihofaS iow alle 
of-niowe. c 1430 Lydg. Bodias i.ii. (1544)53, Nimrod 
.. in his errour procedeth forth of new. 1509 Barclay^//;/ 
of Footes (1570) It was expedient that of newe some let- 
tered man .. shoulde awake and touche the open vices of 
fooles. 1636 Rutherford Lett. 66 1862) I. 174, I find old 
sores bleeding of new. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais (1859) I. 

116 Should take good heart of new. 1865 McLennan Prim. 
Marriage viii. 228 The threads of legal history .. began to 
unwind themselves, of new, after .. a social revolution, 

£. C1449 Pecock Re/r. 378 Therfore y wole not thilk 
processe here ajen of the newe reherce. 1535 Coverdale 
1 Kings xx. 22 The kyngc of Syria shall come agaynst the 
of the New. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II.624 He .. occu- 
pyit all Ingland of the new. 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. 
(1713) 95 He now creates nothing of anew. 

v. c 1380 Wvclif Three Treat. 27 Newe customs .. bi 
whiche thei spuylen on new the puple, 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 1 . 382 And stoutlic straik with greit curage on new, 

6 . e 1340 < 7 * 170 . <5- Gr. Knt. 65 Nuwel nayted o-newe, neu- 
ened ful ofte. 1494 Fabyan tv. Ixx. 49 Nat lunge after, the 
sayd Octauius gaderyd anewe people of Britons and Nor- 
ways. 1535 Coverdale Jer. xviii. 4 So he beganne a new, 
and made another vessell. 1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. i, 85 For 1 
will make him tell the Talc anew. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth 
iv. 11722) 325 The Sun would anew hide himself in a thick 
Mist. *770 Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 11 . 229 The power 
of the crown almost dead and rotten .. has grown up anew. 
1846 Kesle Lyra Jnnoc. <1873)50 Then died away, then rose 
and moaned anew. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, vi. 125 'They 
sped him forth to begin life anew. 

2 . In a new or different way from the previous. 
**1386 Chaucer Clerk's T . 882 Ther kan no man .. been 

half so trewe As wommen been, but it be falle of newe. 

<r 1400 Rom. Rose 5174 If 1 hate men of newe, More than 
luve it wole me rewe. 1632 Shaks. Cent, /'raise 191 To 
stccrc th' affections, and by heavenly fire Mould us anew. 
1712 AomsoN S/ect. No. 447 p 1 Custom is a second Nature. 
It is indeed able to form the Man anew. 1807 Crabbe Par. 
Reg. 11. 253 Now clothed himself anew, and acted overseer. 
1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life 77 The system is edited anew. 
fB. Newly, freshly, recently; in opposition to of old. 
c 1380 Wvclif Three Treat. 3 Thes synnen not of the newe 
but purgen her olde synnes.. 1400 Rom. Rose 3875 His 

fatsenesse is not now anew, 11 is too long that he him knew. 
<•1449 Pecock Re/r. 532 Religiosite foundun of newe bi men 
..sett and joyned with the al hool lawe of Crist. 1509 
Hawes Past. Ideas, xxix. iii, lie wente to iande.. And wedde 
there one that was comen anewe. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 609 Sic aveuture wes hapnit of the new. 1728 Co/. Re¬ 
cords Penn. III. 294 They had of new visited the said ship. 

t 4 . Newly, as something new, in opposition to 
what has existed long and is now old. Obs. 

c 1543 W. Clebe MS. Addit. No. 4609 Hath made .. a new 
halle with a squillery, saucery, and surveyng place, al of new. 
1570 Holixshed Scot. Chron. (1806) I. 357 He restored the 
other two to their former beauties, and furthermore erected 
two other of new. 1582 Durh. iVil/s $ Inv. (i860) 88 One 
cundithe of leade, which was made of new. 

t Anew*, v. Obs. [peril.represents OE.edntivian, 
f. ed again + New ; perh. a later formation with A- 
pref. 1. Cf. OHG. irniuwdn, tnod.G. crncucnl) 
To renew. 

[<i iooo(?.£‘./ > T<j//«T(Sp.)ciii.3i Duedniwast ansfneeor)>an.l 
1399 Rich. Redc/ess in. 24 [The hart[ ffedith him on the 
venyin his ffclle to a-newe. la 1500 MS. Lincoln Med. 284 
Tak May butter and comyne .. and thane laye it on the 
eghe, and ofte anewe it. 1579 Fulke Hoskins's Part. 503 
Hee nnue.th also a saying of Occumenius. 1690 Lady R. 
Russell in Four Cent. Eng. Lett. 130 You must anew in 
practice that submission you have so powerfully tried. 

t Anewst, aneust, adv. Obs. [OE. on nedh - 
west, near vest in the neighbourhood or vicinity (cf. 
01 IG. ndhwist) ; hence, near, nigh.] 

1 . Of place: Near, hard by. 

€ 1000 Etcne 874 Brohton ha on bmre .. on neawesle Ringne 
gistleasc. 1205 Lay. 25752 Ford h e king wendcl bat he 


com aneuste 11250 )>at he anewest coml. 1598 Florio, 
A rente, aneust, anenst,very near, hard by. 

2 . Of manner and degree: Very nearly, well-nigh, 
closely. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 19 ,1 know a newst what Circuit 
you are in. 1674 Rav S. <5- E. Countr. IVords 58 Anezvst , 
nigh, almost, near hand, about, circiter. 1881 Isle of Wight 
Gloss., Aneust, nearly alike. 

[Aneye, -aye, v. mispr. for Aveye (Shoreham).] 
Aneyle, obs. form of Anele v., to anoint. 
Anfald, earlier f. Afald, a. Obs., single, simple. 
Anfeld, -felt, obs. forms of Anvil. 
t Anfe’rme, V. Obs. [a.OFr. enfcrmer-=afcr- 
mcr.] = Affirm. 

*340 Ayenb. 152 \Vel to deme be-longej) J>et me na3t ne 
anfermi, bote me hit habbe wel of-acsed. 

t A'nfract. Obs. rare. [ad. L. anfract-ns (also 
occas. used), a breaking round, a bending, {.anfring- 
?rc, f. an- = am-, amb- about -1 -frang-tre to break.] 
A winding, a circuitous route; a sinuosity. 

1567 Maplet Creeue Forest 86 The Fleck .. goeth with 
rowhng foote, and hath often anfractes or turnings. x6u 
ConYAT Crudities 576 'The numerous anfracts Bnd intricate 
windings thereof. 17x4 Derham Astro-thcol. 6 Anfractus or 
Roughnesses on the Concave part of the enlighten'd Edge. 

Anfractuose (denfr^ktitti^-s), a. rare. [ad. 
L. anfractuos-us winding, roundabout, f. anfract- 
ns : see prec. and -ose.] Winding, sinuous. 

1691 Ray Creation n.< 1701)272 Behind this drum are several 
vaults and anfractuose \ed. 1704 anfractuous] cavities in the 
ear bone. 1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Hot. 35 Bonibacex. . 
Anthers 1-celled, linear, reniform or anfractuose. 

Anfractuosity (*nfroe:kti«,psiti). Also 7 
amf-. [a. Fr. anfractuosiU\ f. L. anfractuos-ns : see 
prec. and -ity.] The quality of being anfractuous. 

1 . lit . Sinuosity, circuitousness ; usually cotter, in 
pi. winding or tortuous crevices, channels, passages. 

1596 Lowe Art ChirurgA 1634)241 The vayne goeth aboue 
the artier, but not right lyne as other parts doe, but in an- 
fractuositie$,like unto a \\ oodbine. 1656 Blount G/ossogr., 
A infractuosity. 1835 Kirby Hub. <$■ Inst . Anim. I. y. 182 
Upon the bottom of the sea following its curvatures, de¬ 
clivities and anfractuosities. 1875 H./ames Rod. Hudson 
vii. 233 Chance anfractuosities of ruin in the upper portions 
of the Coliseum. 1877 Havarifs Piet. Holland 406 The 
quarry is usuallyentered by an anfractuosity of the mountain. 

b. j pee. The sinuous depressions separating the 
convolutions of the brain. 

1687 Phil. Trans. XVI. 373 The Anfractuosities of the 
Brain. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. <5- Phys. III. 383/2 The 
principal anfractuosities sink more than a line's depth into 
the substance of the hemisphere. 

2 . fig. Involution, intricacy, ohliauity; coner. in//. 
1652 Urquhart Jewel \Vks. 1834.231 The sweet labyrinth 

and mellifluent anfractuosities of a laciutous delectation. 
1780 Johnson in Boswell IV. 336 Sir, among the an¬ 
fractuosities of the human mind I know not if it may not be 
one, that there is a superstitious reluctance to sit for a pic¬ 
ture. 1879 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 592 Subtle hints of the various 
anfractuosities of their minds. 

Anfractuous (&*nfrarktitt,3s), a. ; also 7-8 
amf-. [a. Fr. anfraelueux (16th c.), ad. L. anfrae - 
luos-us : see Anfractuose.] Winding, sinuous, 
involved ; roundabout, circuitous ; spiral. 

X621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. it. iv, Two common anfractuous 
eares .. the one to hold blood, the other aire 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psevd. £/. 167 That famous [horn].. hath anfrac¬ 
tuous spires, and cocnleary turnings about it. 1667 H. 
More Div.Dial. it § 1 (1713)88 So intricate, so anfractuous, 
so unsearchable are the ways of Providence. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Com/it. xvni. 655 Oftentimes wounds .. are anfractu¬ 
ous and oblique. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 130 This astonishing 
amfractuous passage, over rocks and precipices. 1836 Penny 
Cycl. s. v. Botany , Anfractuous, doubled up abruptly in 
several different directions. 

Anfra ctuousness. Wbs.-° [f.prec. + -ness.] 

4 Fulness of windings and turnings/ J. 

1731 Bailey, whence in J., etc. 

t Anfra'Ctnre. Obs. rare. [f. L. anfraet-us 
(see Anfract) + -ure.] 4 A turning; a mazy wind¬ 
ing and turning . 1 J. 

1657 Phys. Diet., Aiifrachires, turning and winding. 1657 
Tomlinson Renou's Dis/. 576 Its gyres and anfracturcs. 

t A'ngard, sb. Obs. 4-5; also 4 ongart, 5 ogart, 
angerd. [Of uncertain derivation. It looks like 
a perversion of ON. dgjarn ambitious, insolent, 
dgirttd, ambition, insolence; cf. also mod. I cel. ^> 7 , 

4 brag, vainglorious boast/ not in ON., and of un¬ 
known origin.] Brag, boastfulness, arrogance. 

a 1325 Metr. Horn. 49 Her may ye alle cnsampcl tak On¬ 
gart and rosing lo forsak. c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. knt. 681 For 
angarde3 pryde. <-1400 Destr. Troy xxtv. 9745 If vs aunt- 
rid, Vlyxes, thurgh angard of pride .. Hit was folly, by my 
faith, c 1440 Morte Arth. 1661 Ane erle b ane * n angerd 
answeres hym sone. c 1470 Henry Wallace x. 155 For thi 
ogart othir thow sail de, or in presotin byd. 

t A'ngard, a. Obs. rare . [Cf. ON. dgjarn, 
ambitious, insolent, greedy: see prec.] Proud, ar¬ 
rogant. (App. sometimes confused with Angered.) 

F1400 Destr. Troy xit. 5015 Angers me fult euyll your an¬ 
gard desy re. ? a 1450 jIAS*. Ashmo/e No. 44.40(Halliw.)Thirc 
athils of Atenes, iher angard clerkis.. red over the pistille. 

+ A'ngardly, adv. Obs. rare . [Cf. ON. dgjarn- 
liga insolently, greedily. Perh. confused in sense 
with Angered, Angerly.] Impetuously, eagerly, 
exceedingly. 

c 1400 Desir. Troy xix. 7994 Achilles was angret angardly 
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sore. Ibid. xxn. 9104 Achilles.. angardly dissiret The Citie 
for to sc. ibid. xvn. 7470 pen Vlixes & Arcst angurdly faght. 

t Angariate, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. angaridt- 
ppl. stem of angarid-re, to constrain to service, f. 
angaria forced service, a. Gr. dyyapda tbe office of 
the ayyapos (a Persian word), a courier, a messenger 
(liable to be impressed on the King’s business). 
Angaria, angaria re, and their dcriv. were very 
common in med.L. in reference to feudal burdens. 
Cf. Fr. angarier in Cotgr. 1611.] To exact forced 
labour from ; to press into service ; to impress. 

1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke Wks. 1875 IV. 24 It is not wis¬ 
dom in the Church to pretend to.. that power of angari- 
ating men further than their occasions will permit. 

+ Angaria tion. Obs . [f. prec.: see -ation. 
Prob. already in med.L. or Fr.] The exaction of 
forced service; impressment to labour or serv ice. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, 1x.Jx.O632) 6m The Popes con- 
tinuall angariations and extortions, a 1650 Bp. Hall Rem. 
Wks,( 1660) 153 This leading of God's Spirit must neither be 
a forced angariation, nor some sudden protrusion to good. 
a 1670 Hacket Cent. Serin. 336 There are violence, injustice, 
a thousand angariations in the kingdoms of the world, 
t Ange. Obs. rare. [a. ON. * anga, in pi. ongur 
straits, anguish; zi.Qfc.ang- in comb., pain, painful, 
and L. ang-Pre to trouble, vex.] Trouble, afflic¬ 
tion, anguish. 

cirooOrmin i 1904 patt himm wass \va33 & ange. /bid. 
19804 Dide hemm mikell ange. 

Angel (^■ndgel). Forms: 1-3engel,2-3aengel, 
eongle, 3 enngell, -gle, angil, eangel, 3-7 angle, 
4-5 aungel(e, -ell(e, -il, 4-7 angell, 5-6 angelle, 
6 angele, 2- angel. PI. 1-2 englas, 2-3 engles, 
3-7 angles, 2- angels (4-5 -is, -ys, 4-6 -es). [An 
early Teut. adoption from L., (or, in Goth., from 
Gr.), afterwards influenced in Eng. by OFr. and 
L. With OE. ytgelangil, cf. OS. engil, OFris. 
angel, engel, ON. engill, OHG. angil, engil , Goth. 
aggilus for angilus; a. L. angel-us, or Gr. ay- 
yt\-os a messenger, used by the LXX to trans¬ 
late Heb. maVdk, in full miT““JN^E mal'dk- 
ythirwdh 'messenger of Jehovah 1 ; whence the name 
and doctrine of angels passed into L, and the 
modem langs. All other uses of the word are 
either extensions of this, or taken from the Gr. in 
the primary sense of 'messenger.* The OE. form 
engel, with g hard, remained to 13th c., but event¬ 
ually, under influence of OFr. angele, angle (with g 
soft), andL. angelus, initial a prevailed ; the forms 
in an- in 14-15th c. show Fr. influence.] 

1 . A ministering spirit or divine messenger; one 
of an order of spiritual beings superior to man in 
pow er and intelligence, who, according tothyjcvvish, 
Christian, Mohammedan, and other theologies, arc 
the attendants and messengers of the Deity. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxii. 30 Sint suelce englas gotles 
in heofnum |r 1000 Ags. G ., Codes englas. c 1160 Hatton C,., 
Godes engles]. Ibid. John v. 4 Engel uutudliche Drihtnes 
.. of-dune asta^. cirjS Cott. flout, 227 pa sendc he his 
asngel to 6ne mede. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 31 Do cam on 
angel of heuene to hem. ctaoo Moral Ode 94 llwat sulle 
weseggen ofterdon J?ar angles bcS of dradde. ci20oOkmin 
3914 Godess enngless wterenn J>a Well swi)>e glade wurrj?enn. 
c taio Aner. R. 92 Ure Lefdi mid hire meidencs, & al f>c 
englene uerd. c 1260 Signs be/. Judg. 153 in li. E. P. (18621 
11 pat pan sal quake seraphin and chcrnbin, paL beb angles 
two. per nis in henen Rngil iwis pat to oper sal hab spcch. 
1388 Wyclif Ps. viii. 6 Thou hast maad hym a Util lesse than 
aungels. [Coverd. lower then the angels.] 1393 Langl. /*. 
/V. C, xxii. 150 Aungclcs & archaungeles . . Comen kneol- 
ynge. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 230, I saw the aungellys 
mountc into heuen on hye. 1526 Tindale Matt. xxvi. 53 
Moo then xii legions of angelles. 1605 Shaks. Maeb. tv. iii. 
22 Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell. 1607 
Hieron Wks. 1 . 302 ‘ Mahanaim’; because there the angles 
met him. 171a Pope Sped. No. 408 ?4 Man seems to be 
placed as the middle Link between Angels and Brutes. 
174a Blair Grave 589 Its visits, Like those of angels, Short 
and far between, a 184a Tennyson MayQ. in. 25 All in the 
wild March-morning I heard the angels call. 1858 Trench 
Parables xxiii. (1877)289 The tears of penitents are the wine 
of angels. 1865 R. \V. Dale Jciv. Temple ii. (1877) 24 An 
angel strengthened Christ in Gcthscmane. 

lienee b. One of the fallen or rebellious spirits, 
said to have been formerly angels of God. 

£950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 41 F£r ecce se< 5 c forcsc- 
xcaruuad is diwle & englum his, cn6o Hatton G. ibid., 
Dcofle and hys englen segarewaS. 138a Wyclif Rci\ jx. 
11 The aungel of depnesse. c 1400 Destr. Troy x. 4354 pere 
onswaret opunly the aungcll of belle. i6ix Rible Matt. 
xxv. 41 Euerlasting fire, prepared for the deuill and his 
angels. Rev. ix, 11 The Angel of the bottomclesse pit. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. *25 So spake th' Apostate Angel. 

C. A guardian or attendant spirit: lit. in sense 1; 
but also rhet. without implying any belief in their 
reality, as 'her good angel,* 'my evil angel tri¬ 
umphed,* ' angel of innocence, repentance.’ 

138a Wyclif Ads xii. 15 Forsoth thei sciden, It is his 
aungel. 1588 Shaks. L . L. L. 1. i. 78 'Inhere is no cuill Angell 
but Ixmc. 1594 — Rich, ill, iv. i. 03 Go thou to Richard, 
and good Angels tend thee. 1717 Pope Eloisa 340 Bright 
clouds descend, and Angels watch thee round. 187s Farrar 
Si/. iy V'oices ii. 43 Though the Angel of Innocence have 
long vanished, the Angel of Repentance takes him gently 
by the hand. 1879TKNNYSON Loved s i\ 29 ,1 to her became 
Her guardian and her angel. 


H. Jig. A person who resembles an angel either in 
attributes or actions; (tf) a lovely, bright, innocent, 
or gracious being ; (b) a minister of loving offices. 

159a Shaks. Rom. 4 yul. 11. ii, 26 O, speakc againc, bright 
Angell, for thou art As glorious .. As is a winged messenger 
of neauen. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, u 701) 87/2 Looked 
upon as Angels for Wit and Eloquence, a 1687 Petty Pol. 
Arit/t. i. (1691) 10 Many .. do so magnifie the Hollanders .. 
making them Angels. 1808 Scott Marm. vi. xxx, When 
pain and anguish wring the brow, A ministering angel thou. 
1819 S. Rogers Hum. Life. A guardian angel o'er his life 
presiding, Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing. 
1858 IxiNGF. M. Standish 11. 58 The angel whose name is 
Priscilla. Mod. Not quite such an angeias he looks. 

II. from the literal sense of Gr. a77€Aoy. 

2 . Any messenger of God, as a prophet, or preacher. 
[A Hellenism of the Bible and theological writers; 
sometimes an affected literalism of translation.] 

1382 Wyclif Gal. iv. 14 5 c resceyueden me as an aungel 
of God. [So in all versions.] <*1400 Apol. Loll. 31 He l)?e 
prest] is pc aungel of pe Ix>rd of hostis. c 1560 Prayer in 
Phenix (1708) II. 232 Our Lord Jesus Christ, that Great 
Angel of Thy counsel, i860 Plsey Min. Pnph. 606 The 
priest of God is called angel, i.c. messenger, because he .. 
announces the things of God to the people. 1870 Farrar 
St. Paul !. 148 The last utterance of the Angel Malachi. 

3 . Title of the pastor or minister of a church, in 
the apocalypse, Eccles. Ilist., and in some modern 
sects, as the Catholic Apostolics. 

1382 Wyclif Rev. ii. 8 To the aungel of the cliirchc of 
Smyrna, vvrijte thou. 1526 Tindall ibid.. The angell of 
the congregacion of Smyrna. 16x1 ibid., The Angel of the 
Church in Smyrna. 1660 Stillingfleet Iren. u. vi. (16621 
289 The publick Ministerof the Synagogue, called the Angel 
of the Congregation. 1831 E. Irving in Mrs. Oliphant Life 
II. iv. 204, l fulfil the part of the pastor or angel of the 
church. 1839 Veowell Ane. Brit. Ch. iv. 11847' 37 To act 
in the Presbyterial College .. as President, Angel, or very 
soon by the exclusive title of Bishop. 

4 . poet. A messenger generally; yfc. in angel of 
death, formerly used literally in sense 1. 

1574 tr - Marlorat's Apocalips 30 An Angell (that is too 
say, a Messenger) is one that is sent of an errand. 1600 
Chapman Iliad xxiv. 189 An angel I have seen, Sent down 
front Jove, a 1637 B. Jonson Sad Slteph. 11. vi. (T.) The 
dear good angel of the spring, The nightingale. 1648 Jos. 
Beaumont Psyche xv. cxxxv, They should be The Angels of 
this News as well as He. 1815 Bvron Destr. Scnnach. 9 
For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast. 1853 
Arab. Pits. (Rllg.i 455 My father., hath been summoned 
away by the angel of death. 

III. transf. 

5 . A conventional representation of the eeleslial 
ministers, figured with wings. 

1536 Reg. Riches in Antiq. Sarisb. <”1771 > 203 Another cope 
of green cloth of gold, with images and Angels of Jesse. 
1855 Tennyson Maud 1. viii, An angel watching an urn Wept 
over her, carved in stone. 1877 Athenaeum 3 Nov. 571/3 
The heads of the countesses lie on cushions which have 
angels at the corners. 

6. An old English gold coin, called more fully at 
first the Axgel-Noblk, being originally a new issue 
of the Noble, having as its device the archangel 
Michael standing upon, and piercing the dragon. 

The angel copied the device of the Fr. angdot or ange, a 
gold coin of France struck by Louis X L It was first coined 
in 1465 by Edward IV when its value dike that of the earlier 
noble' was 6 s. 8 d. In 1 llenry V 111 it was 7 s. Cut., 34 Henry 
VII I 8^., and 6 Edw. VI ior.; it was last coined by Chas. I. 

( This was the coin always presented to a patient ‘ touched ’ 
for the King’s Evil. When it ceased to he coined, small 
medals having the same device were substituted for it, and 
were hence called touch-pieces.) 

1488 Inv. 7 civets in Tvtler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 390 Twa 
hundreth four score amt v angellis. 1494 Fabyan vh. 655 
He ordeyned the seconde coyne of golde, and namvd it the 
angell, whiche tvas and yet is in value of vij. viii*/. 1526 
Wriotiieslly Chron. (1875W. 15 The Kinge enhaunsed his 
coync, that is to sayc, the riall at iif. 3^., the angell 7 6d. 
a 1593 H. Smith 3 Serin. <1624) 6 To fill a coffer ful of An¬ 
gels. 1598 Shaks. Merry IP. 1. iii. 60 She has all the rule 
of her husbands Purse : he hath a legend of Angels. 1623 
Massinger Dk . Milan in. ii, His stripes washed off With oil 
of angels. 1719 D'Urfey Pills 11872' HI. 325 An angel of 
money you must me bring. 1808 ^cott Marm. 1. x. As Ix>rd 
Marmion crossed the Court, He scattered angels round. 1883 
Leisure Ho. 247 Chief Justice Hall, so long as he practised 
at the Bar, persisted in charging only the angel in ordinary 
matters. 

B. Comb, and At/rib. 

I . General relations: a. appositive, as angel- 
goddess, -guardian, -messenger , -mother, -pentvr, 
-stranger, -woman, b. objective with pr. pple. or 
vbl. sb., as angel-worship, - worshipper, -ing. C. in¬ 
strumental with pa. pple., as angel-borne, -bidIdeJ, 

• guarded\ • heralded\ -warned, d. similativc, as 
angel-bright, -fair, -seeming, -wise. e. attrib. (of, 
or as of, or pertaining to, an angel or angels; - 
Angelic), as angel appearance, choir, face, form, 
grace, infancy, music, psalm, trumpet, visit, voice. 

1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 74 Iris, the messenger or 
angel-goddess. 1830 T. H amilton Cyr. Thornton (1845) 121 
Vou may yet see and embrace your angel-mother. 1711 
Pope Rape Lock 1.33 Virgins visited by Angel-Powers. 1863 
Jeafkreson Sir EvcntrcTs Dan. xiii. 235 Bernard thought of 
an anget-woman .. his boyhood’s love. 1577 tr. BuUingcr's 
Decades (1592'744 Augustine., naming them Angelici, angel- 
worshippers. 1839 Baillv Festus xix, (1848) 226 The frag¬ 
ments of that angcl-buildcd fane. *871 C. Pearson Sarum 
Seq. 29 Angel-warned, no word they bring Back to Herod. 
174a \oung pit. Th. (1751) X44 Talents angel-bright. 1748 
' 1 11OMSON Cast. Indot. xlv. 402 These same guileful angel- 


sccming sprites. 1858 Sears A than. vt. 50 The angel-ap¬ 
pearances were not the same to all the witnesses. 1738 
Wesley Ps. No. 47, v, Shout the Angel-Quires Rloud. *833 
J. H. Newman Bk. Praise (1862) 432 And with the mom 
those angel faces smile. 1611 HEVwoon Gold. Age 1. i, So 
full of Angell grace. 1856 R. Valgiian Ho. n•. Mystics (i860) 
II.97 The floating tones of some distant angel-psalm.. C1630 
Milion At Soi. Music, The bright seraphim . .Their loud 
uplifted angel-trumpets blow. 1799 Campbell Picas. Hope 
11. 386 Angel visits, few and far between. 

2 . Special combinations: + angel-beast, an old 
game at cards ; + angel-bed, ‘a sort of open bed 
without bed-posts,’ Phillips 1706 ; t angel-bread, 
a kind of purgative cake, made of oatmeal and 
flour, with ginger anti spurge ; angel-cornice, one 
decorated with figures of angels ; angels’ eyes, 
the plant, germander speedwell; + angels’-food, 
a lerm for strong ale; t angel-gold, standard or 
'guinea ’-gold ; angol-kind, the race of angels (cf. 
mankind) ; f angel-piece, = Angel 6; + angel- 
proof, the gold standard of the angel. 

Also Angel-fish,-like, -xobli^-skot^water/i.v. 

1668 Skdley Mu lb. Card. iv. i. Offering to play at Angel- 
beast with them, thu’ he scarce know the card>. 1862 Rick¬ 
man Goth. Archil . 371 Another jwculiar ornament is the 
angel cornice. 1863 Gossi: Dartmoor in Inlcll. Obs. 31 3 
The sweet germander speedwell .. here, nio'-t poetically, 
named by the peasantry, ‘angels’ eyes.’ 1577 H \rkisoN 
Engl. 11. xviii. • 1877'293 There is such headic ale N: beerc in 
most of them fmarkeisj, as for the mighiinesse thereof.. i> 
cominonlie called huffecap, the mad dog .. angels food, 
dragons inilke. 1583 Siluih:s A not. Abus. 53 Gilt.. with 
good angell gold. 1676 H. Phillips Punk. Pattern 
•223 Angel-Gold is worth somewhat more, and Sovereign 
Gold somewhat less, a 1300 Cursor M. 36? First Jmo wroghl 
he angel kind. 1688 Loud. Gaz. mmccexliii 4 Suspected to 
have stolen an Angel piece. 1607 I )kkki r // h. Babylon 270 
Head all the speares With gold of Angell-proofe. 

Angelate(tt*nd3cl<:it). Chew. [f. Angel-ic/i.- + 
-ATK-*; cf. oxal-ie, o.xal-ate .] A salt of angelic ncid. 

1863 Watis Did. Client. I.293 Theangelates of the alkali- 
metals are soluble in water and in alcohol. 

t A ngeled, ///. a. Obs. rare~K [f. Angel i* 

-LI).] = AXUELIZED. 

*71628 F. Gremi.I.e Mustapha v. O10. 1633 15 6 So Blest 
be they, so Angel’d, so Eternised. 

t A ngelence. Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. Angki.-f 
-knce.] Angelic condition or quality. 

1652 Ben low f. Theeph. j. xi, The organs tomyoplick sense 
Are daried at the Blaze of so bright Angelence. 

Angelet (^nd^C-la). Also 5-6 -elett, 5-7 
-ellet. [a. OFr. an geld - It. angcletto, dim, of 
ange to Angel ; cf. eaglet i] 
f 1 . A gold coin, half the value of the angel. Obs. 
1481 90 Howard Jfottseh. Bks. 2S4 My Lord sent home lo 
my Lady in angellctcs .. x li. 1551 Pro.t. Edtv. IT in 
Wriothcsley Chron. II. 59 The third peecc called an ange- 
lett uf fine gould of fiue shillinges. 1608 W. N'osgk Diary 
11848' 18 Flear's wife offered one of them one hundred ange- 
kits to let him escape. 1707 F1.1 liwood C/trou. Precios. 
21 It appears that Angelels were the same with Half-Angels. 
1834 /'cutty Cyd. s.v. Angel, I hc Angelcts of Edward IV. 

.. Tiave on the reverse, (> irvx a?v spes ttnua. 

2 . A little angel, a cherub ; Jig. a pretty child. 
1823 Lamb Elia Ser. it. xxii. c 1865'387 The Angelet sprang 
forth, fluttering rudiments of pinions. 1868 G. Ma« - 
1 donald Rob. Fate. III. 133 Smiling, as if she rejoiced in 
the idea of laming the little wild angelcts. 

Angel-fish. A fish of the St/ualidw or Shark 
family, found on Ihe Hrilish coasts, having also an 
affinity to the Kays. It receives this name from 
the wing-like expansion of its pectoral litis; also 
called Monk-lish, Tiddle-tish, and Shark-rav. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. v. $ 3.133 Of fish .. Viviparous 
.. 5. Scate, Angel-fish. 1784 Andkl in Phil. Trans. 1 .XX I \ 
274 Slender flexible teeth in the chmtodontes, or angel¬ 
fishes. 1862 Ansted Channel 1 st. 11. ix. 213 Of fish not 
eaten, the sword-fish .. and the angel-fish, are the most re¬ 
markable among large species. 

Angelhood ^nd^clhud). [f. Angel + -iioud.] 

1 . The state or condition of an angel. 

1839 Bailey Festus xix. 0848' 215 That all might in Him 
Be one; and full and holy equalness Belong humanity a 1 
angelhood. 1858 Miss Mli.ocii Th.ab, (Com. 35 ‘ Woman - 
hood,' the most heavenly thing next angelhood. 

2 . Angelic nature embodied ; an angelic being ; 
colled, a company or brotherhood of angels. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 1 . 7 ’Twas then 1 knew How 
ye could pity, my kind angelhood ! 1862 — Last Poems 30 

English children pass in bloom .. Such rose angelhoods, eiu- 
plumcd In such ringlets of pure glory- 

Angelic (ivndgedik), nA and sb. Forms: 5-6 
angelyk(e, 6 aungolyke, 6-7 angelike, -ique, 
6-S-ick, 7angellike, 7-angelic.[ad.Fr. augeliyitc, 
ad. E. angelic-tis, a. Gr. ayytXt k- 6 s, f. ayyeA-os 
Angel.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to angels ; of angel kind. 

1485 Caxton St. W'encfr. 20 This said the angelyk visyon 

vanysshed away. 1635 A. Stafford Fan. Glory^ 11S69) 136 
Th’ Angcllike Quire did greet their New.Borne King. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 18 From Paradise in hast Th'angelic guards 
ascended, mute and sad. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 6 1*3 His 
(Satan's] Wit and Angclick Faculties. 1865 R. Dale J>so. 
Temp. ii. 24 Angelic messengers conversed with Abraham. 

2 . Like an angel ; hence , of superhuman nature, 
intelligence, innocence, purity, sweetness. 

<■1510 More Ficus Wks. 15^7.4 2 Many noble bokes, whiche 
well testifie his angelike wit. c 1520 \V. nr. WoRDli Treat. 
Gaiaunt (i860) 15 Our aungelyke abst>mence is liowc 
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refused. 1550 J. Coke Debate (1877) *09 England is a holy 
and angelique grounde, blyssed of God. 1667 Milton P. L. 
v. 74 Happy creature, fair angelic Eve. 171a Pope Sped. 
No. 408 r 4 As a Man inclines to the angelick or brute Part 
of his Constitution. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 550 
His profligacy and insolence united had been too much even 
for the angelic temper of Tillotson. 

3 . Angelic doctor : title given to Thomas Aquinas; 
Angelic Salutation, the words addressed to the 
Virgin Mary by the angel Gabriel (Luke i. 28), the 
Ave Maria . 

1657 S. Colvil Whigs Suppi. (1751) 115 Aquinas new 
modcll’d the school-Divinity; wherefore he was call'd the 
Angelic Doctor. 1843 M ariotti Italy 1 .130 Dante was as wild 
as any of the angelic or seraphic doctors that preceded him. 
1868 R. Morris Chaucer's Boeth. Introd. 1 ‘The angelic’ 
Thomas Aquinas commented on him. 

+ B. sb. A worshipper of angels. Obs. rare. 

1554 Philpot Exam, Writ. (1842) 420 Men which were 
called Angclicks, because they worshipped Angels. 

Angelic (amd^c-lik), a . 2 Client, [f. next.] Of 
or derived from angelica; as in A ngelic acid C 5 II, 0 2 , 
a monatomic monobasic acid of the acrylic series, 
obtained from the root of A.archangelica (and other 
plants'); with a corresponding aldehyde C 5 11 9 0 . 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I, Angelic acid crystallises in 
large long prisms and needles. 1869 Roscoe Eton. Chem . 
300 Angelic acid (occurs] in the archangel root, while angelic 
aldehyde is contained in the essential oil of chamomile. 

Ii Angelica (amd^e-lika). [med.L. = herba an- 
gclica the ‘angelic herb,’ or ‘root of the Holy 
Ghost,’ so named (when or by whom does not 
appear—used by Hrunfells in 1530) on account of 
its repute against poison and pestilence, prob. from 
the fragrant smell and aromatic taste of its root.] 

1 . a. An aromatic umbelliferous plant (A. arch- 
angelica, or Archangelica officinalis) indigenous to 
Europe, and cultivated (since 1568) in "England, 
for culinary or medicinal purposes, and for prepar¬ 
ing a confection, ‘ Candied Angelica/ b. in Bot. 
The genus, of which the prcc. plant is, or was con¬ 
sidered, the type ; of which several species are 
diffused over the northern hemisphere, one being 
wild in Britain. 

1578 Lytf. Dodoens 297 The rootes of Angelica are con- 
trarie to all poyson. 1598 Sylvester Du Bart as 1. iii. < 1641) 
27/1 Angelica, that happy counterbane, Sent down from 
heav’n. 1601 R. Chester Lore's Mart. 92 There is Angel • 
lien or Dwarfe Gentian. From death it doih prcscrue the 
poysoned man. 1630 J. Taylor (Water 1M Wks. 1. 60/1 
Angelicacs distastfull roote is gnawed. 1794 Martvn Eons* 
scan's Bot. xvii. 234 Angelica has large globose umbels. 1813 
Marshall Gardening xvi. >ed.51 262 Angelica is cultivated 
for the large ribs of its leaves, cut in May or June to make 
a candied preserve. 

2 . alt rib. 

1641 French Distill, ii. (165B 53 A pint of the best An- 
gclica-water. 1652 — Vorksh. Spa ix. 84 Elccampany root 
candied, or for want thereof Angelica root. 1827 Nutt all 
Introd. Bot. 82, Araha, two of the native species called 
spikenard and Angelica-tree. 1863 Barisg-Gould Icel. 112 
The beautiful angelica leaf starred the black soil. 

3 . Short for a. Angelica water (cf. Angel-water). 
b. Candied angelica root. 

j 6$3U rquhart Rabelais i. lv, Spirit of roses, orange-flower- 
water and Angelica. 1676 Beal in Phil. Trans. XI. 587 The 
Thymes., do make a sprightful .. infusion in Angelico, 
against Contagions. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Angelina iv. 
(1832163 Whatwasit you pleased tocall for—angelica, ma’am, 
did you say? 1874 Miss Rossetti Speaking Liken. 39 Two 
melons .. and about four dozen sticks of angelica. 

4 . fig. rare. 

1592 G. Harvey AVr o Letter 18 Converting the wormwood 
ofiust offence into the angelica of pure attonement. 

Angelical ( and^edikal), a .; also 6 aungellical, 
6-7 angelycall, etc. [f. Angelic + -al 1 : sce-lCAL.j 

1 . Of or pertaining lo angels ; of angel kind. arch. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxiii. ii, Vet have they nature 

whych is angelycall. 1577 St. Aug. Manuel/, This aun- 
gcllical ditie: Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of hostes. 1699 
Evelyn Acctaria{\’j2(p 146 Our Paradisian Bard introduces 
Eve dressing of a Sallct for her Angelical Guest. 1718 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., The Angelical Salutation is called by 
the Romanists Ave Maria, a 1834 Coleridge Notes Theol. 
<V Pol. 364 The mighty kingdoms angelical.. sounding forth 
their blessedness. 

2 . Angel-like, resembling an angel ; hence, of 
superhuman nature, intelligence, holiness, disposi¬ 
tion, beauty, etc. 

1577 tr. BuHingeds Decades (1592) 569 Wc are bybaptisme 
purged into an Angelicall life. 1592 Siiaks. Rom . 4- Jul. 
in. «. 75 Beautiful! Tyrant, fiend Angelicall; Rauenous 
Doue-fealher’d Rauen. 1635 A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1B69) 
31 The Angellicall lnnocency of God’s Owne Mother. 
a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. 1.(1691) 16 Such Angelical Wits 
and Judgments, as some attribute to the Hollanders. 1805 
Wordsworth Prel. in. (1850) 67 A boy, no better, with his 
rosy cheeks Angelical. 1847 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) 

11 . 20 Angelical indeed was nis temper. 

3 . An attribute of the Carthusians, and of Thomas 
Aquinas: Spiritual as an angel. 

c 1S55 Hartsfield Divorce Hen. V/IKiSjZ) 286 The very 
Turk would have reverenced .. the angelical Carthusians. 
1560 J. Daus Sleidane's Comm. 3 b, [Aquinas] commonly 
called thangelical doctor, for the subtiltie of his witte. 1837 
Whew ell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 1 . 378 The Angelical Doc¬ 
tor had systematized it. 

4 . Of or pertaining to a divine messenger, or 
pastor, Cf. Angel 2 and 3. rare. 


1678 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869)524 Religion in a sable 
robe .. bearing a buckler in one hand .. in the other hand a 
banner on an angelical staff. 1864 Burton Scot. Abr. ll,i. 
96 The angelical office of godly pastors. 

5 . Angelical sto>u : a fancy of the alchemists. 

165a Ash mole Theat. Chem. Brit. Prol. 8 Lastly, as touch¬ 
ing the Angelicall Stone, it is so subtill.. that it can neither 
be seene, felt, or weighed. 

AngeTicaUy, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 

1 . By the instrumentality of angels, rare. 

1635 Wither Lord's Prayer (1665) 14 Revelations that 
seem to be .. Angelically inspired. 

2 . After the manner of, or like, an angel. 

1740 Grav Let. in Poems( 1775) 86 La Diamantina .. played 
on the violin divinely, and sung angelically. 1814 Cary 
Dante 5 With gentle voice and soft Angelically tun'd. 
1824-5 Wiffen Tasso's Jems. Dcliv. ix. lxxxi, His favourite 
page, angelically fair. 

t Ange’licalness. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being like an angel; angelic 
character or nature. 

1664 IL More. Apol. 493 The Lucidity and Angelicalness 
of our Saviour's Body after the Resurrection. 1667 — Div. 
Dial. v. xi. (1713) 445 The Angelicalness of this last and best 
state of the Church. 1755 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

Angelicize (xnd.^e-lisaiz), v. rare- 1 , [f. An* 
gelic a.i + -ize.] To make angelic ; = Angelize. 

1852 Miss Mu loch Agatha's Husb. (1858) 196 Brian., in 
fact strongly resembled nis father angelieised into childhood. 

Angelico, = angelica-water: see Angelica 3. 

t Angelification. Obs. rare- 1 , [n. of action 
f. Angelify: see -ficatio.w] The making, or 
being made, into or like an angel. 

1629 Donne Serm. xlix.494 h, Such a Purification, such an 
Angelification, such a Deification in ibis Life. 

t Ange'lified,///. a. Obs. rare. [f. next + -ED.] 
Made into, or like, an angel ; made angelic. 

1636 S. Ward Scrm. (1862' 64 A spiritual, an angelificd 
body, made apt and obsequious to all divine services. 1678 
Cudworth Intel/. Syst. 1. v. 797 Tertullian himself [styled 
the Resurrection-body] angelijicatam camera, * angelified 
flesh.’ 1728 Barbery tr. Burnet's State 0/Dead\. 194 Ter¬ 
tullian [says] that it is an angelify'd Substance. 

t AngeTify, v. Obs. rare . [ad. L. angelifica-rc 
(Tertull.), f. angel us Angel + -fiedre : see -fy.] To 
make into or like an angel ; = Angelizk. 

1653 T. Adams Pract. lVks.( 1861) 111 . 295 Angels .. sing¬ 
ing those raptures .. which did in a manner angelify him. 

Angelina (tend^elrna). Bot. Also 7 angelin. 
[f. Angel : see -ina.] A genus of Lcguminosse , 
native chiefly to tropical America, comprising trees 
of moderate height, with showy purple flowers. 

1663 II. Cog an tr. Pinto's Trav. xlviii. 18S A world of 
Angelin-wood, Chestnuts, Trees, Oak, and Cedar, wherewith 
thousands of Ships may be made. 1784 Howard Eneyel., 
Angelina , in botany, a tree growing in the rocky and sandy 
places in Malabar, in the East Indies. 1879 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Angelina , the Andira inertnis. 

t Angelique. Obs. rare— 1 . [Fr. angelique an¬ 
gelical, also a musical instrument.] A species of 
guitar ; = An*GELOT 3. 

t66o Pepys Diary 23 June, He showed me .. an instrument 
he called an Angelique. 

Angelist (^ nd^elist). [f. Angel +-ist,] One 
who held heretical or peculiar opinions concerning 
angels. 

1651 Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1. 49 Nazianzen [was] an 
AngelisL 

Angelite (^nd^ehit). [ad. L. angeliia , said 
to be T. Angeliutn , a place in Alexandria where their 
assemblies were held.] A sect of ancient heretics, 
which arose a.d. 494. 

. >753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Angelite , The distinguish¬ 
ing tenets of the Angelitce were, that the several parts of the 
Trinity had no distinct essence, substance, or deity; but only 
a substance or deity in common, or indivisible among them. 

t Angelity. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. angel-us or 
Eng. Angel, after dc-ity, hnman-ity: see -ITY.] 
The estate of angels ; angels as an order of being. 

1652 Benlowe Theoph. v. xxxii. 71 Oft, ray rapt soul, as¬ 
cending to the eye Peept through upon Angclilic. 

Angelize (/‘ nd3ebiz), v. arch. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] 

1 . 1rans. To convert into an angel, render angelic. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. it 10 That sin .. would have 
deified angels, and angelized men. 1633 Earl Manch. Al 
Mondo\\6x6) 190 Such like thoughts.. will Angelize thy 
body, and Emparadise thy soule. 1796 W. Taylor in Month. 
Rev. XX. 520 It ought not to be our object to angelize, nor 
to brutalize, but to humanize man. 

+ 2 . inlr. To belong or lean to the Angelists. Obs. 

1605 T. Bell Motives cone. Rom. Faith Ded. 1 If Tertul¬ 
lian .. en-ed montanizing.. if Nazianzen angelizing, if Euse¬ 
bius arrianizing. 

A’ngelized, ///. a. ? Obs. [f. prec.+ -kd.] 
Made into or like an angel, rendered angelic. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas, Fathers 268 llluding Sathan 
cannot shine so bright, Though Angelliz’d. 1648 Sterrv 
Serm. Clouds 39 Angels Spiritualized, Bodies Angelized. 
1653GAUDEN Hierasp. 232 Gifted Hypocrites,devout devils, 
angelized Satans. 

Angel-like, a. {adv.) lObs. Like or resembling 
angels; angelic. 

C1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 236 And nungellych [v.r. aun- 
gelyke, -lik, Aungell lyke, angelyke,-llike] hyse wengis gan 
lie sprede. 1561 T. N[orton] Calvin's Inst. m. xii. (1634) 
362 job.. seeth that very Angell-like holiness cannot ap¬ 
pease God, 1611 Shaks. Cymb. iv, ii. 48 How Angell-like he 


sings? 1660 G. Newton John xviL (1867) 135 Their life is 
angel-like, they walk with God. 

Angel-noble, [i-c. Noble, bearing the device 
of an angel: cf. spade-guinea i] The fuller name 
of the gold coin Angel (see Angel 6); it being 
really the representative in value (fo. Sd.) of the 
earlier noble, coined by Edward 111 , but with a 
device adopted from the Fr. angclol ; while the new 
nobles, called rose-nobles, or rials, passed for 10s. 

1474 Warkw. Chron. (1839)4 Also he [made]angellenoblys 
of vjj. viijrf. 155a in Bury Wills (1850) 142 To haue for his 
payunes too aungell nobles. 1587 Holinshed Chron. III. 
893/2 1 n this season the angell noble was iust the sixt part 
of an ounce Troie. 1686 Cerem./or Kings Evil in Reader 
(1866) 3 Mar. 227/2 The King.. crossing the sore of the sick 
person with an Angel Noble, [1834 Penny Cycl. II. 14/x 
When first introduced, the angel was rated in value at 6s. 8 a., 
and being of the same value as the noble, was sometimes 
called the noble angel.] 

Angelocracy (^‘nd^elp-krasi). ?Obs. rare- 1 . 
[f. Gr. dyyfAo? Angel + -Kparia government : see 
-CKACY.] A government by angels. 

1685 J. Scott Chr. Life (1700) 11 .it. vii. 320 Those angclo- 
cracies or angelical governments of countries and nations. 

Angelograpny (-P’grafi). rare- 1 , [ad. mod.L. 
angelographia ; f. Gr. ay7fAoy Angel + -ypafpia 
writing.] A descriptive treatise on the angels. 

>753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Casmannus and Manitius 
have published Angelographies. 

Angelolatry (-pdatri). [f. Gr. tr^Aoy-f Aa- 
rpaa service, worship: see -latry.] Angel-worship. 

1847 Buck IIagenhac/is Hist. Doctr. I. 342 The prohibi¬ 
tion of the worship of angels (angelolatry) by the synod of 
Laodicea. 1879 M. Conway Demonol. II. tv. xiv. 158 The 
theory that man could get along without any Angelolatry 
or Demon-worship. 

Angelology (-^’lod^i). [ad. mod.L. angelologia, 
f. Gr. <z77* Aoy + -Ao7<a discourse.] Doctrine as to 
angels; that part of theology which treats of angels. 

[1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Angelologia , the doctrine or 
science of angels .. Gerhard has published a sacred Angelo, 
logia.) 1847 in Craig. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (18641 IX. 
xiv. ii. 54 The same vast mythology commanded the general 
consent; the same angelology. 1874 H. Reynolds John 
Bapt. it. 91 Some opponents .. urge that the angelology of 
the New Testament was a Persian tradition. 

t Angelo’machy. Obs. rare- 1 . [f.Gr. 077^0* 
+ -/xax<a fighting.] A war belween angels. 

1635 Heywood Hierarch, vt. 341 The Weapons, Engines, 
and Artillerie Used in this great Angelomacny. 

Angelophany (-p fani). [f. as prec. + -<pavia 
or -<pavaa appearance, manifestation.] The ap¬ 
pearing or visible manifestation of angels. 

1858 Sears Athan. vi. 47 It has been asserted .. that in 
the angelophanies both of the Old and New Testament, the 
angels assumed a material body. 1874 H. Reynolds John 
Bapt. ii. 89 All these angelophanies were anticipations of the 
ultimate adoption of our humanity by the Eternal Logos. 

Angelot (cemd^el^t). arch. [a. Fr. angclol , dim. 
of OFr. angele :—L. angcl-tts Angel.] 

+ 1 . A French gold coin struck bv Louis XI, 
bearing the image of St. Michael with the dragon 
under his feet; also a piece coined at Paris by the 
English under Henry VI. Obs. 

1525 State Papers , lten. VIII, VI. 505 The money lent at 
his first transporting .. forty thousand angelottes. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., Angelot , an antient Engli>h gold 
coin, struck at Paris, while under the English subjection. 
It was thus called from the figure of an angel supporting 
the scutcheon of the arms of England and France. 

12 . A small rich cheese, made in Normandy. 
[Littrc says because stamped with the coin.] Obs. 

i6n Cotgr., Angelot, the cheese called an AngeloL 1655 
Mouffet & Benn. Health's lmpr. (1746) 221 The Angelots 
of Normandy are counted restorative. 1674 T. Duffett 
Amorous Old . Worn. 1. ii, As mellow as an Angelot Cheese, 
that has been mortifi'd Fifteen Months in Horse-dung. 1719 
Accompi. Fern. Instr. (N.) To make angelots. 1753 in Cham¬ 
bers ; and in mod. Diets. 

3 . A musical instrument. 

1678 Phillips, Angelot. .a sort of Musical Instrument 
somewhat like a Lute. 1863 Browning Sordelto 11. Wks. II I. 

S t6 How to twirl His angelot, plaything of page or girl 
nee. Ibid. tv. 111 . 38a For elegance he strung the angelot, 
Made rhymes thereto. 

Angelry (Fi ngelri). rare- 1 , [f. Angel + -ry, 
as in tenantry, yeomanry .] A body of angels. 

1805 W. Taylor in Robberds’ Mem. 11 . 99 To surround the 
vine-planter of Ararat with a more racy and autochthonous 
machinery than his Miltonic angelir. 

A. ngelship. noncc-wd. [cf. lordship .] 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xvn. evi, Give Their Angel- 
ships the lie. 

Angel-shot, [called also in Fr. ange; in 
reference lo the wing-like position of the segments 
on each side of the central disk, in its flight through 
the air.] A species of chain-shot used to destroy 
the rigging of ships, etc., consisting of the (2 or 4) 
segments of a hollow ball, attached by chains to a 
central disk ; these appendages being packed inside, 
the whole was fired as a ball, which spread asunder 
in its course. 

1731 Bailey, Angel shot, chain-shot, being a cannon bullet 
cut in two, and the halves being joined together by a 
chain. 

|| Angelas (arndseltfs). [L., so called from its 
opening words ‘Angelas dornini nuntiavit Mari&l] 
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1 . A devotional exercise commemorating the 
mystery of the Incarnation, consisting of versiclcs 
and responses, and the Angelic Salutation three 
times repeated, said by Roman Catholics, at mom* 
ing, noon, and sunset, at the sound of a bell rung 
for that purpose. 

1737 Chambers Cycl. [Incorrectly explained.] 1847 Longp. 
Ev. i.iv. 127 Sweetly over the village the bell of the angelus 
sounded. 1849 Rock Ch. 0/Fathers Ill. ix. 340 The ‘ An¬ 
gelas ’ did not come into use before the beginning of the 
XV 1 th century, and seems to have commenced in France. 
1866 Neale Seq. <5* Hymns 131 The Angelus at Compline 
shall sweetly close the day. 

2 . Short for Angclns-bcll. 

1847 Longf. Ev. 1.1. 30 Softly the Angelus sounded. 1867 
Lady Herbert Cradle L. iv. 121 When the Angelus sum¬ 
mons us .. to dwell for a few moments on the mystery of the 
Incarnation. 1881 All. Monthly XLV 11 . 176 ’Tis the set 
of sun, The angelus must ring. 

t A*ngel-water. Obs. [for Angel ica-water: 
see Angelica 2.] A perfumed liquid of which 
Angelica once formed a chief constituent; after¬ 
wards containing ambergris, rose, myrtle, and 
orange-flower waters. 

1687 Sedley Bcllam. t. i, I met the prettiest creature in 
new Spring-garden!.. angel-water was the worst scent 
about her, 1719 Accompl. Fern. Jnstr. (N.), Angel-water, 
an excellent perfume : also a curious wash to beautify the 
skin. 

Anger (arqgaj), sb.', also 4-5 angyr, -gir, 4-6 
angre, 5 angar. [a. ON. angr trouble, affliction, 
f. root ang strait, straitened, troubled: see Ange.] 

1 1 . That which pains or afflicts, or the passive 
feeling which it produces ; trouble, affliction, vexa¬ 
tion, sorrow. Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 972 5 he held hire hard in Sralles wune, 
And dede hire son c and anger mune. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Consc. 3517 Na man may to heven ga, Bot-if he thole here 
anger and wa. 1375 Barbour Bruce m. 321 Thir angrys 
may I na mar drey. 1393 Langl. I\ PI. C. xxii. 291 To 
suffren al hat god sente * syknesscs and aneres. C1440 Gesta 
Font. 243 Dehuer me from this anger hat I dwelle in. 1475 
Caxtow Jason 76 b, For the delh of whiche childe the anger 
and so row was inoche the more. 

2 . The active feeling provoked against the agent; 
passion, rage; wrath, ire, hot displeasure. 

c 13*5 E. E. A lilt. P. B. 572 pe anger of his ire pat aned 
monye. 0386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 825 Neuere eft nc was 
ther Angre | v.r. angyr, -er] hem bitwenc. 1393 Gower 
Conf. 1 . 282 Ne couth 1 after that be wroth, But alt min 
anger overgoth. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 1S5 '4 In an angre 
|hc] loke his swerde and smote of the heed of thys holy man. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Paraphr. Eph. iv. 26 tR.) Restrayn 
your angre, whan it would barst out. 155a Latimer Sernt. 
Lords Prayer iv. 11 . 57 A man slain openly of another man 
in an anger. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI 11 , 111. u. 92 May be he 
hcares the King Docs whet his Anger to him. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. 1. i. n, Anger, which is a desire of revenge; 
Hatred, which is inveterate anger. 1657 J. Smith Myst. 
Rhet. 168 Anger is a vehement neat of the minde, which 
brings palcncsse to the countenance, burning to the eyes, 
and trembling to the parts of the body. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Underst. 11. xx. <1695) 122 Anger is uneasiness or discom¬ 
posure of the Mind upon the receit of any Injury,with a 
present purpose of Revenge. 1754 Chatham Lett. Nephew 
v. 39 Anger, that daemon, that destroyer of our peace. 1875 
H. E. Manning Mission H. Ghost xiv. 393 Anger has its 
proper use. Anger is the executive power of justice. 

3 . Physical affliction or pain ; inflammatory stale 
of any part of the body. (Still dial.) 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiii. 335, 1 cacche .. an ague in suche 
an angre, and some tyme a feure. a 1500 MS. Lincoln A i. 
17, 305 (Halliw.) Anoyntc hym fyrste with popilione if he 
hafe anger in his lyver. 1659 Hammond On Ps. Iviii. 9 Raw. 
ness and anger (in that dialect, wherein we call a sore 
angry), a 1698 Temple (J.) Where the greatest anger and 
soreness still continued. 

4. Comb, (mostly poet.) a. attrib., as cinger-glow\ 
b. objective, as anger-kindling', c. instrumental, as 
anger-boiling, -coddled, -lined, -swollen. 

1851 H. Melville Whales xxxvi. 181 My heat has melted 
thee to anger-glow. 1634 W. Wood Nnv Eng. Prosg. n. 
vii, Anger-boyling blood. 1651 Cleveland Misery Ajax 
with his anger-codled brain. 1879 Sped. 6 Sept. 1128/2 The 
sea had scarcely a wrinkle on the salt face which but a night 
or two before had looked anger-lined and wind-worn. 1839 
Bailey Festus vii. (1848) 70 Through anger-swollen wave 
or sparkling spray. 

Anger (arqgart, v.\ also 3 anngre, 4 angrye, 
4-6 -re, 5 -ar, -ur. [a. ON. angr-a to grieve, vex, 
f. angr: see Anger sbl\ 

+1. To distress, trouble, vex, hurt, wound. Obs. 
c 1200 Ormjn 432 Nan Jung.. patt mihhie ohht anngrenn 
opre. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 799 [The aid man] is ofie 
angerd, and ay pleynand. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 244 
pough auaricc wolde angre [1303 angrye] pc pore. 0400 
Rom. Rose 3526 Is it youre ese Hym for to angre or disese? 
c 1440 Ccsta Rom. i.lu. 183 To be turmentide, angride, and 
bete for oure defavtis. 

2 . Hence, through the idea of irritate: To excite 
to wrath, make angry, enrage. a. Iratis. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 117 Who-so hath more pan I, pal 
angreth me sore. 1494 Fabyan ii. xxxvii. 26 Lyghlly he 
slewc all men y* hym tened or angred. 153a Palsgr. 431/2, 
I angre, 1 chafe or bringe out of paciencc. Je courrouce. 
—Beware howe you anger hym. 1592 Shaks. Rom . <5* 
Jul. 11. iv, 215, 1 anger her sometimes, and tell her that Paris 
is the properer man. 1662 Fuller Worthies (1840) 111 . 130 
A person free from passion, whom none could anger out of 
his ordinary temper. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 9? 1 Vou have 
both pleased and angered me. 1841 Miall Nonconf. 1.9 It 


would be difficult to anger the people just now. 1882 Aihe- 
tvxum No. 2831. i2i He angered everybody who was affected 
by the project, 
b. impers. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xi. 4571 Hit angris to abide, Or lary .. 
when tulkes ben redy. c 1440 Morte Arth. 1662 Me angers 
at Arthure. 1592 Shaks. Rom . $ Jul. 11. i.22 Twould anger 
him To raise a spirit in his Mistrcsse circle. C1735 Pope 
Epil. Sat. 11. 150 U anger’d Turennc..To see a footman 
kick’d that took his pay. 1809 Southey Lett. II. 165 It 
angers me when people .. depreciate the Spaniards, 
t C. rejl . To vex oneself, become angry. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy vj. 2236 Angurs you noht. / bid. xvi. 
7329 He angurt hym full euyll. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 
(1868) 20 Anger you not.. of that that he saithe. 
d. intr. (refl. pron. omitted.) rare . 
c 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 6011 Vlixes .. angrit full sore. 1786 
Burns Sc. Drink xiii, When ncebors anger at a plea. 

+ 3 . To irritate or inflame a sore. Obs. or dial, 
a 1626 Bacon (J.) He .. makelh the wound bleed inwards, 
and angereth malign ulcers. ri73S Pope Donne Sat. iv. 119 
Itch most hurts when anger’d ton sore. 1760 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy 11 . iv. 108 Uncle Toby, perceiving that [it].. angered 
his wound, left off the study of projectiles. 

Angered (reijgaid), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

+ a. Grieved, troubled {obs.). b. Provoked to 
wrath, irate; lit. and fig. C. Irritated, inflamed, 
d. Flushed as with rage. 

c 1300 Leg. Rood 11871) 124 ]>is son of chosdroas .. cuill an¬ 
gerd was. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 302 pe prophet. .was 
angred, in thoght. c 1400 Destr. Troy xix. 7994 Achilles 
was angret angardly sore. 1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. 11._vi. 2j 
The anger’d ocean fonies. c 1830 Tennyson Madeline iii, 
The flush of anger’d shame. 1820 — Dream Fair Worn. 
255 Those dragon eyes of anger’d Eleanor. 1878 B. Taylor 
Deukalion 1. vi. 47 Every nightly crag .. Is angered with the 
glory, 1881 Daily Neivs ti Aug. 2 2 A somewhat angered 
controversy took place across the table. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Feb. 483/1 The young man became angered. 

t A ngerful, a. Obs. rare ; also 3 ancreful, 
angre sful. [prob. orig. a. ON. angr-fullr full of 
trouble, f. angr trouble: see Anger. Analysed in 
13th c. as angrcs-full, with ang res in genitive. In 
its later use prob. a new formation on ling. Anger 
sb. (in sense 2) +-pul.] 

1 . Full of trouble; careful, anxious. 

c 1230 A ncr. R .244 1 nward, & me&lease, & angresfnte bonen 
biwinneS sonc sucurs. Ibid. 370 Forto beon so angresful 
perefter nis nout God ieweme 1 and ancreful nomlichc nor 
swuch religiun nis nout God ieweme. 

2 . Wrathful. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. (1641' 115/t Repentant, 
jealous, fierce, and angerful. 

Angering ^arijgarii}), vbl. sb. [f. Anger v. + 
-TNG*!] Making angry, enraging. (Now gcrun- 
dial.) 

1393 Gower Con/. Ill. 175 In angring of the king. 1594 
Carf.w Tasso's God/r. Bulloigne (1881 26 Angring eneigre*. 
1692 Bp. of Glouc. Vindic. Pref. Aij h, The angering of the 
Vicious Part of the Kingdom. Mod. Nothing will be gained 
by angering him. 

Angering, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing -.] En¬ 
raging provoking. 

160* Warner Alb. Eng. n. lxvii. (1612T 266 The Amorous 
with the sea-Crabs gacl do angring Amours flic. 

Angerless (arqgajlcs), a. [f. Anger sb. + 
-lessJ Free from anger. 

1580 SinsF.Y A rcadia{ 16221198 With an angerlesse braueryi 
and an vnabashed mildencssc, in this manner spake vnto 
them. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. ii. 11641) 115 1 A judge 
self-angcrless. 1839 Dickens Nich. Nick. v. C. D. ed. 27 
The termination of every angerless dispute brought them 
nearer .. to the close of their slight preparations. 

Angerly (arrjgajlih adv. arch. Forms: 4-5 
angerliche, -irly, -yrly, -rely, 5 -arely, 6 -erlye, 
-erlie, 4- angerly. [f. Anger sb. + -L\ 2 . This 
supposes an earlier use of angerly, anger lie as adj., 
as in ON. angrligr sad, painful.] 

+1. With trouble or pain; hurtfully, painfully. Obs. 
1327-1485 in Wright Pol. Poems 1 . 323 The kings law wol 
no man deme Angerliche without answere. 1393 Gower Con/. 
I.292 For that he with anger wrought His anger angerliche 
he bought, c 1400 Rom. Rose 3511 Gret wrong ye do To 
worche this man SO mych woo, Or pynen him so angerly. 

fb. Furiously. (Somet. intensive, like mod. * terri¬ 
bly, awfully.’) Cf. Angaudly, and ON. dgfarnliga. 
Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vtu. 486 Thai so angirly on thamc 
socht, That of thame all eschapit nane. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
xi. 6483 Armyt at all peces, angarly mony. Ibid. xv. 6998 
] ssit out of he ost angarely fast. 

2 . With anger or resentment. (Since i7thc. re¬ 
placed by Angrily ; but used as an archaism by 
some 19th c. poets.) 

*■1386 Chaucer Pars. T. ? 510 Than wol he be angry 
and answere hokerly and angerly [v.r. angrily, -yrly, -rely]. 
C1450 Henryson Mor. Fables 78 Then angerly the Wolfe 
vpon him cryes. 1557 N. ‘I*. (Geoev.) Mark hi. 5 He loked 
rounde about on them angerly. 1591 Shaks. Two Cent. 1. 
ii. 62 How angerly I taught mjr brow to frowne. a 1631 
Donnf. Sernt. xxvi. 263 Fathers will speak loudest. .and look 
angerliesl, that intend not the severest correction. 1641 
Find. Answ. Huntb. Rem. § 6. 89 Let him lake it never so 
angerly. 1721 M rs. Centlivre Gamester ii. 149 ,1 am not to 
be us’d so angerly. 1856 Mrs. Browning A ur. Leigh i. 14 
A mother never is afraid Of speaking angerly to any 
child. 

% as adj.: Angry. 

1814 Byron in Moore Li/e(i%(>6 )244 Was angerly, but tried 
to conceal it. 


t A’ngerness. Obs. rare - l . [f. Anger + 

-ness : see prec.] Trouble, affliction. 

a 1 too Hymn to Virg. in War ton Eng. Poetry (1840) 11 . 109 
Heyl inocent out of angerncsse. 

t A’ngersome, a. Obs. [f. Anger sb. + -some.] 
Troublesome, irritating. 

1650 Earl Monm. Man Guilty 28 These Tyrants do not 
allways vex their subjects with angersome Commands. 1656 
— Advt./r. Parnassus , Being hindred from growing fat in 
good pastures by angersome vexations. 

t Ange’t, v. Obs. Forms: 1 on^it-an, 1-2 
onsot-an, 3 amet-en, annd3flet-en. [f. OE. gn- 
proclitic form of pnd-, and- (sec An pref. 2) + 
git-an, gitan to Get, acquire. The opposite of 
For-get. The reg. form was on- or a-get; and-get 
in Orm. is assimilated to the sb.] 

1 . To comprehend, catch the sense of, understand, 
recognize. 

c 975 R usftw. Gosp. Matt. xv. 17 N e on^etaS 5c h<xttegchwjut 
|>;es h« in nuide ing;cd in wombe ganged? c 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
ibid., Nc onayte *e? ^1175 Lamb. Horn. 223 pa on}«:al m: 
deofel pat adam and eua weron todi ;csec-ape-ne. 1250 Lav. 
15726 po an^ctc [1205 anjajt] ich at pan ende \ pat ich was 
mid chdde*. 

2 . To acknowledge, confess, rare. 

c 1200 Ormin 13633 Opcnnli} biforenn maim Annd3autcpp 
hiss missdedc. 

t Ange*tness, and-. Obs. rare. [f. prcc.+ 
-ness.] Acknowledgement, confession. 

c 1200 Ormin 2762 To clennsenn a,} hiss lif, purrh sopfasj.1 
annd^aitnesse. 

t Ange*tting, and-, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as 
prec. + -ing k] Acknowledging or confessing. 
c 1200 Ormin 18027 Missdcdcss anndvctinnge. 
t A*ngild. Obs. [OK. a ngild, cogn. w. an-, fn- 
gihlan to pay for, atone for; f. An* pref. 1 ygildan 
to pay.] In O.E. law, payment in composition or 
atonement for injury. [Erroneously taken by later 
writers as meaning * single payment/ as if OE. were 
angild.) 

a 940 Laws 0/ A the 1 st. v. £ 8. 4 Forgyldc diet yrfe angylde. 
1706 Phillips, Angild , the bare single Valuation or Satis¬ 
faction made for a Man or Thing. 1775 Ash, Angild , a 
mulct, a fine. 

fA’ngin. Obs. \~2. (g hard) Also anginn, 
-gun (ii j. [cogn. w. OE. an-, ('n-ginn-an to begin.] 
A beginning. 

c 1000 .Klfric Gen. i. 1 On anginne >c.sccop God hcofenan 
and eorpan. c n6o Halt. Gosp. Jo. i. 1 On anginne Ags. G. 
frymde-'.x-rest wa*!»word. c 1175G'//. llom.'iyj j'rain midden- 
ardes anginn. c 1100 Tnn. C oil. Horn. 107 Kch iuelponc ‘and 
spechc * and dedc .. sam it haue angun of pe niannes lichames 
wille, sam it haue pe biginning of the deules fortuhting. 

|!Angina (tvml^ina, and.^Di na). Path. Also 
6-7 angine. [L. angina quinsy: cf. ang-ere to 
choke, strangle, and Gr. uyx^'V strangling. The 
L. was until recently supposed to be angina, 
whence the erroneous pronunciation prevalent in 
English. Fr. angine { Cotgr.) was also in Eng. use.] 

1 . Quinsy. 

1590 Pasquits Apol. 1. C b, A daungeroiis Angina in your 
throatc. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. 1164^ 83 2 Knew 
the cold Cramp, th’Angine and Lunacy. 1645 K\t.lyn Diary 
(1827* I. 341 Ahlicted with an angina and sore throat. 1751 
Chambers Cycl., Angina is the same with that we popularly 
call quinzy, 1832 Thompson Ann. Itijlucusa 57 In Febru¬ 
ary 1738 coughs and anginas were \ery common amongst 
horses. 1876 tr. Wagner s Gen. Pathol. 13 .Scarlet fever and 
angina .. often occur spontaneously. 

2 . (More fully, Angina Pectoris.) A dangerous 
disease, the paroxysms of which are characterized by 
sudden and severe pain in the lower part of the chest, 
towards the left side, with a feeling of suffocation 
and alarm of impending death ; they arc brought on 
by over-exertion when the heart is diseased ; called 
also breast-pang, heart-stroke , and spasm of the chest. 

1744 Walls in Phil. Trans. <abr.) IX. 89 On the Angina 
Pectoris. 1811 Hooper Med. Diet. 51 Angina pectoris is at¬ 
tended with a considerable degree of danger. 1833 J. Forbes 
in Cycl. Prod. Mcd.(c d. 3' 1 . 83 Angina occurs in both sexes. 
1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. 11 . 24 Some cases of sudden 
death are due to angina. 1883 Daily News 6 July 5 The 
death of the Duke of Marlborough .. from an attack of 
angina pectoris. 

Anginous (arndsinas), a. Path. [f. Angina 
4*-ous ; cf. mod.Fr. angineux.] Of or pertaining 
to angina pectoris. 

i8 33 J* 1 ‘orbf.s in Cycl. Praet. Mcd. ed. 3 1.87 Theanginous 
symptoms being feebly manifested .. The anginous par¬ 
oxysms seem to be the direct consequence of organic disease 
of the heart. 

Anglo-, first element in many compounds, re¬ 
presenting Roman Iransliteration of Gr. ayydo-v 
a vessel, receptacle, dim. of <177*- (<1770$) a chest, 
box. Now used chiefly in terms relating to sced- 
and blood-vessels. Sometimes spelt angeio-j, but 
Roman / is the true equivalent of Gr. ci. Except 
where the stress falls on the 0 (rend^i^*-), the pro¬ 
nunciation ought to be (render?-) for (a’qgai t?-) 
but (arnd^i,*?-) is in common use. 
Angiocarpian (remd^i^ika-jpian). Bot. [f. 
mod.L. angiocarp-us (see next) + -UN.] An angio- 
carpous plant; a member of Mirbel’s second class 
of mats. 
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1839 Linoley Ini rod. Bat. (ed. 3) 232 Angiocarpians, fruit 
seated in envelopes not forming part of the calyx. 

Angiocarpous (-kaupas), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
angiocarp-ns (f. Angio- + xapir-Ss fruit) + -ous. Cf. 
Fr. angiocarpe .] Having the fruit in an envelope 
not constituting pari of the calyx. 

1836 Penny Cycl. s.v. Botany, Angiocarpous, having seeds 
enefosed in a pericarp. 1875 Baths' Bot. 268 The apotheciuin 
of Angiocarpous Lichens is .. similar in its mode of develop* 
menl. 

Angiograph (arndgi'igraf, ^mlgai'^gruO. [f. 
Angio- + Gr.-7pa</>or writer: see -graph.] A special 
kind of sphygmograph or instrument for recording 
on paper the movements of the pulse. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Angiography (amd^-grafi). [f. Axgio- + 
*7 pa<fna writing about: see -graphY.] 

1 . A description of instruments, vessels, etc., used 
by any nation. 

*727-51 Chambers Cycl., Angeiography also includes the 
consideration of the weights, measures, &c. used by the 
several nations. 

2 . A description of the blood-vessels. 

173* Bailey, Angeiography. 1847 Craig, Angiography. 

Angiology (tendsi^dod^i). [f. as prec. + -Aoy/a 
discussion: see -logy.] That part of anatomy 
which relates to the vessels in the human body. 

1706 Phillips, Angiology , a Discourse or Treatise of the 
Vesselsofa Humane Body; as of the Veins, Arteries, Sinews, 
&C. 1737 Bracrks Farriery 11756) I. x. 92 Angiology, or 

the Anatomy of the Veins and Arteries. 1843 Wilkinson 
Swedenb. Aninu Kingd. l.xii. 372 To explain the nature of 
the spirit of the blood belongs to.. psychology; to explain 
the nature of the body thereof, lo angiology. 

Angiomonospe rmous, a. Bot. [f. Angio- + 
MoxofSPERMocs.] Bearing solitary seeds, and these 
each in a pod or vessel of its own. 

1731 Bailev, Angiomonospermxous. 1847 in Craig. 

Angioscope (sFiidgiiiskoiip, a-nd^ar&ktmp). 

[f. ns prec. + -lottos viewing: see -scope.] An in¬ 
strument for the minute examination of the capillary 
vessels of animals and plants. 

Angiosperm (arndgiiispaim). Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. angJospenn-ns (Hermann 1690), f. Gr. ayyAov 
vessel, receptacle +-o-n-fp/t-oy, adj. formative from 
antpfxa, cnippar-, seed. Gr. has also -a-nippciT-os ; 
cf. itoXv-oircppos or TroXv-crneppaT-os many-seeded ; 
whence angiospermous and - spennatous . ] A plant 
which has its seeds inclosed in a seed-vessel, as 
the poppy, apple, beech, etc.; opposed to gymnosperms 
or plants with naked seeds, as the pine. 

1852 Ansted Man. Geog. Be. 320 Phanerogamous plants 
are therefore either Gymnosperms (naked seeded > or Angio* 
sperms 1 covered-seeded*. 1861 <*. Blntham Flora /long- 
Kong Introd. 23 The seed is enclosed in the pericarp in the 
majority of dowering plants, called therefore angiosperms. 

Angiospermal, a. Bot. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
= Axgiospermous. 

1847 a I ascoi.N Lecl. Bot. App. 189 Angiospermal.. 
Plants whose seeds are enclosed or covered, 

Angiospe rmatous, a. Bot. [Sec Angio- 

SPERM.J as AXGIOsrEUMOUS. 1853 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

Angiospermous (-spaumas), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. angiosperw-ns (see above) + -ous.] 1 laving the 
seeds enclosed in a pericarp or seed-vessel. 

1731 Bailev, Angiospermous [as Angiomonospermois|. 
1760 Lee Bot. v. (Joo.* The fruit angiospermous. 1854 Bal¬ 
four in Ft icy cl. Brit. V. 237 The Tertiary period is charac- 
tcrized by the abundance of Angiospermous Dicotyledons. 

Angiosporous (aend^qysporas), a. Bot. [f. 
Axgio-+ (?7rdp-oy sowing, seed +-OUS.] Having 
spores enclosed in a hollow receptacle, like the 
puff-ball and other fungi. 

1847 in Craig. 1857 Hknfrky Bot. 436 Angiosporous, 
Flowerless Plants producing spores. 

Angiostomous (lund#^-stomas), a. Couch. 
[f. Axgio- + -crop-os mouthed (f. cropa mouth) + 
-ous. But the sense seems to be taken from L. 
aitgerc to compress.] Having a narrow opening. 
(Applied to certain univalve shells.) 

1880 in^6>/. Soc. Lex. 

Angiotenic (remdgi^jte-nik), a. Med. [f. An* 
gk>- + r<v- stem of rdvav to stretch + -ic ; cf. Fr. 
angioteuique.'] tit. Tending to stretch the blood¬ 
vessels; applied, after Tinel, lo inflammatory fevers. 

1840 in Tweedie CycL Pract. A fed. II. 162. 

Angiotomy (arnd^ii^rtomi). [f. Angio 4-Gr. 
-to pla cutting : see -tomy .1 (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips, Angiotomy, a Cutting open of those Vessels 
lot the Body]: as in opening of an Artery or Vein. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp.^ Angciotonty may be divided into 
phlebotomy and artenoloiny. 1839 Hooper Med. Diet., 
Angiotomy, the anatomy of the sanguiferous and absorbent 
vessels. 

t Angiport. Ohs. rate. [ad. L. augiport-us a 
narrow lane or alley, f. ang-Zre to compress+ 
port us a harbour, orig. an entrance, passage.] A 
narrow passage or opening in a wall, either to fire 
from, or as an easily-commanded, entrance. 

1647 Waro Simple Cob. 72 They are the cursed Counler- 
inures, dropl Portcullises, scouring Angi-ports. *652 Urqu- 
hart Jewel Wks. 1834. 267 Secret angiports and dark pos¬ 
tern-doors .. so narrow that few of them could get in. 


+ A’ngit. Obs. 1-2. Also and-, ond-, -syt, 
-3ite. [OE. andgit, f. And- pref +gilan to get; cf. 
Anget.J Perception, understanding, intelligence. 

( 95° Lindisf. Gosb. Matt. xv. 16 Buta ondget aro gie. 
c 1000 Ags. G. ibid., Butan andgyte. c 1160 Hatton G., Buton 
andgytte. 0117$ Lamb. Horn. 99 He onlihte ure mod., 
mid wisdom . and an3ite. 

Angle (arqg’l), sh} arch. Forms; 1 angul, 
ongnl, 1-2 angel, 4 angil, 5 -ell, -ylle, (hangup, 
5 - Angle. [OE. angul, cogn. w. OS. and OIIG. 
angnl (mod.G. angel), ON. ongull\—*angulr ; cf. 
L. unc-us, angntns, and Aryan root ank- to bend.] 
1 . A fishing-hook ; often, in later use, extended 
to the line or tackle to which it is fastened, and 
the rod to which the latter is attached, arch. 

c 880 K./Elfre-d Booth, xx, Swa sw*a mid angle fisc ge- 
fatigen bip. ^ 950 Lind is/. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 27 Gae to sic 
& sende ongul vel\i6c. rn6o Hatton G. ibid., Wirp Jnnne 
angel ul. I TixnALE, Genev. angle; Wvclif, Rhcm., 1611 
hook.] 1440 Promp. Pant., Angylle to take wyth fysche, 
Pisealc,Jistuca. 1496 Bk. St. Albans (title of ed. 2) Trca- 
lyse perteynynge to Hawkynge, Huntynge and Fysshyngc 
with an Angle. 1535 Coverhale Job xl. 20 Darrcst thou 
drawe Leuiathan with an angle? 1606 Shaks. Ant. <4 Cl. 
11. v. 10 Giue me mine Angle, wecle lo 'th’ Riuer. 161* Bible 
Isa. xi.\. 8 They that cast angle upon the brookes shall la¬ 
ment. 1653 Walton Angler 120 You will be pleased too, 
if you find a Trout at one of our Angles. 1764 Goldsm. 
Trait. 187 With patient angle trolls the finny deep. 1829 
J. Clare Autumn in Anttiv, 76 On which the shepherd 
crawls astride, to throw His angle clear of weeds. 

+ 2 .Jig. A person or thing that catches like a 
hook. Ohs. 

*535 Cover dale Fccles. vii. 26 A woman is byllerer then 
death ; for she is a very angle, hir hert is a nclt. 1537 
?Tindalk Exp. St. John 45 He can not.. hyde the angle of 
his poysoned heresye vnder a bayte of true doctrine. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas 1. i. (1641) 6/2 Vea Faith it selfe, and 
Zeale, be sometimes Angles, Wherewith this Juggler heav’n- 
benl souls intangles. 

3 . Comb, f angle-head, the barbed head of an 
arrow; f angle-taster, an Arctic bird ; angle- 
worm, a worm for bait. Also Angle-hook, -Ron, 
-twitch, q.v. 

c *470 Henry Wallace iv. 554 Ane angell hede to the hukis 
he drew. And at a schoyt the formast sone he sleu. 1743 
in Phil. Trans. XL 1 I. 6x2 Greenland produces Maws, Retl- 
shanks . . Angle-tasters, Snipes, &c. 1875 B. Taylor Faust 
I. i. 26 Digs with eager hand for buried ore, And, when it 
finds an angle worm, rejoices. 

4 . [f. Angle tr.l] An act of angling. Here fig. 

1874 Hardy Aladding Crowd 11 . i. 5 She forgot for a 

moment her thoughtless angle on that day in February. 
Angle ( artjg’l), sbi- Also 4 5 aungel, 4-7 angel, 
5-6 -ule, -yll. [a. Fr. angleL. angnl-tuh (nom. 
-ns) corner, a dim. form, of which the prim. 
*angns is not in L. ; cf. Gr. aynos a bend, a hol¬ 
low angle, and L, ang-Are lo compress in a bend 
or fold, to strangle ; Aryan root ank - to bend.] 

1 . The indefinite space included between two 
meeting lines or planes, the shape of which de¬ 
pends upon their mutual inclination ; hence in 
Gcom. the degree of inclination of two lines to 
each oilier, or of one line to a horizontal or ver¬ 
tical hase-line. 

The angle is measured by the portion of the circumference 
of a circle described from the intersection of the lines as 
centre, which is intercepted between the two lines. The 
inclination of tw-o lines in the same plane is a plane angle, 
which may be rectilineal or enndlineal, ns it is formed by 
straight or curved lines; the inclination of two lines on the 
surface of a sphere is a spherical angle ; the space included 
by more than two plane angles meeting at a point is a solid 
angle. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqrs. T. 222 By compositions of angles 
and of slie reflections. 1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. def. 9 
There are of angles thre kindes, a right angle, an acute 
angle, and an obtuse angle. 1571 Digges Gcom. Pract. \. 
B j, A Blaynu Angle is the inclination of two lines lying in 
one playne Superficies, concurring or meeting in a poynt. 
1594 Blundeyil Exerc. 111. t. (ed. 7)272 Sphericall, that is 
lo say, round Angels, which consist of two circular lines 
drawn upon a Sphericall superficies.^ *646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. tv. vl 193 With man . . in natation they [legs 
and arms] intersect and make all sorts of Angles. 1690 
I.OCKE Hum. Underst. 1. iv. (1605) 77 The three Angles of 
a Triangle are equal to two Ki^ht ones. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 60 The slope or inclination which one face lof a 
crystal] has to another; in other words the angle made by 
t wo neighbouring faces. 

* Measurement by angle is used in many depart¬ 
ments of physics, mechanics, etc., to estimate the 
position of bodies, the direction of forces, etc. 
Hence such phr. as angle of application, depression, 
deviation, elevation, incidence, inclination, position, 
refection, refraction, repose, rest, traction , vision; 
and the vbl. phr. To take the angle. 

1638 Wilkins Discoi'. New World 1. (1684) 44 Whe*re the 
Angel of Reflexion is Equal to the Angel of I ncidence. 1790 
Ray in Phil. Traits. LXXX. 154 By the means of this 
piece of mechanism in the eje-end of the telescope .. small 
angles of elevation or depression may be determined with 
great accuracy. 1805 Flinders ibid. XCV. 190 Endeavoured 
to take the angles onshore with a.. theodolite. *81* Wood- 
house Astron. viii. 58 When through a Star great circles are 
drawn respectively from the poles of the equator and eclip¬ 
tic, they form at the Star an angle called the Angle of Posi¬ 
tion. *831 Brewster Optics iv. ^35. 29 The angular change 
of direction or the angle of deviation as it is called. *831 


— Nat. Afagic iv. 87 A prism with a small refracting angle. 
1849 Wf.ale Diet. Terms 17 Angle 0/application, the angle 
which the line of direction of a power gives the lever it acts 
upon. Angle 0/ inclination, the angle an inclined plane 
makes with the horizon. Angle of traction, the angle which 
the direction of a power makes with the inclined plane. 1869 
Phillips, Vestev . vii. 180 The usual angle of rest in loose 
materials. 

b. At angles with : so placed as to form an angle 
with, in opposition to parallel (and, unless quali¬ 
fied by right, to perpendicular) to. On the angle \ 
obliquely. 

1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty iii. 10 The painter, if he is 
left to his choice, lakes it on the angle rather than in front. 
*779 J- Moore Soc. in France II. 169 Others which go off 
at right angles from that. *86* Lytton Str. Story II. ** Be¬ 
hind the portico of a detached house at angles with the 
street. 

2 . The meeting-point of two lines not in the 
same direction. Also fg. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ti. v. § 2 (1873) *05 Several lines 
that meet in one angle, and so touch but in a point. 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Alan. 362 He is nexus utriusque vtundt, 
the common Angle wherein the highest and noblest of Ma¬ 
terial and Corporeal Nature is joyned to the Spiritual. 1870 
Flower Osteot. Afamnt. 122 The angle of the jaw is the point 
at which the vertical hind edge of the ramus, descending from 
the condyle, meets the horizontal inferior border. 

3 . A comer viewed internally or as a receding 
space; a retreating comer, a comer into which one 
may withdraw, a coign. Alsoy^*. 

t 1384 Chaucer //. 0/Fame *959 Alle the houses Angles 
[z\r. aungelys] Ys ful of rovnynges and of langlcs. 1430 
Lvdg. Chron. Troy 1. vi, Not openly as ypocrytes praye In 
dyuers angels ioyning on the waye. 1509 Fisher Wks. 
(1876* 171 We be thraste downe into a veryslreyghl angyll. 
1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. in. i, Some darken'd blushless 
angle. 1655 Diggf.s Cornpt. Ambass. 321 For truth will seek 
no angles. 1826 Scott Woodst. 187 In each angle of the 
ascent was placed .. the figure of a Norman fool-soldier. 

4 . A spot lying out of the direct way, an out- 
lying spot or 'corner,’ without reference to shape; 
a nook. Alsoyf^. arch. 

1447 Bokenham Lyvys of Seyutys 2 For this the[y] soun 
Throwyn it [this book] in the angle of oblyvyouu. 1480 
Caxton Descr. Brit. 3 Anglia hath that name as it were an 
angle and a comer of the world. 1563 Grindal Rem. (1843) 
256 That little angle where 1 was born, called Cowplana. 
1610 Shars. Temp. 1. ii. 223 Whom I left .. In an odde Angle 
of the Isle. 164* Milton Ch. Gcr. t . n. iii. (1851) 171 To 
search the tenderesl angles of the heart. 1656 S. Holland 
in Shaks. Cent. Praise 302 The fire of Emulation burnt 
fiercely in every angle of this Paradise. 

5 . A corner viewed externally or as a projection, 
a projecting comer (of a building, etc.). Also fig. 

*53* More Con/ut. Barnes vin. Wks. 1557. 783/1 That 
corner stone that is layed in the hed of the angle. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poeste (Arb.) 111 'The Roundell hath no 
bonch nor angle, Which may his course stay or entangle. 
1624 Wotton Archit. (1672) 20 That the Angles be firmly 
bound, which are the Nerves of the whole Edifice. 1756 
Burke Subl. <y B. Wks. 1 . 184 There is nothing more preju¬ 
dicial to the grandeur of buildings than to abound in angles. 
1842 E. Wilson Anal. Vade Al. 18 'The superior angle is re- 
ceived into the interval formed by the union of the posterior 
and superior angles of the parietal bones. 

6 . An angular or sharp projection; hence an 
angnlar fragment. Also Jig. 

1684 Dryden Ovids Alet. (R.)Thou^h but an angle reach’d 
biin of the stone. *844 Kinglake tothen ii. (1878) 21 The 
angle of the oriental stirrup is a very poor substitute for spurs. 
1850 Tennyson In Afem. lxxxix. 40 We rub each other’s 
angles down. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxviiL (1856) 229 
We trod on the fractured angles of upturned ice. 

7 . Astrol. A name given to the four astrological 
'houses/ at the cardinal points of the compass. 

c *386 Chaucer Sqrs. T. 263 Phcbus hath laft the Angle 
[?'. r. angel] meridional. 1594 Blundeyil Exerc. iv. xxxvt. 
(ed. 7) 493 Of which 12 houses the foure principal! are foure 
points of the Zodiaque, whereof two do fall upon the Hori¬ 
zon, and the olher tw-o upon the Meridian, Rnd are called 
principal! points, Poles, or Angles. *7*7-5* Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., The horoscope of the first house is termed the angle of 
the East. 18*9 J. Wilson Diet. Astrol. 6 Ptolemy gives 
the preference lo the south angle. 

8. Comb., chiefly attrib .: a. of shape (-Angu¬ 
lar), as angle-leg, -piece, -taper ; b. of position (at 
or in an angle), as angle-bracket, -column, - niche, 
-rafter, -rib, - stone , - turret. 

Also angle-bar, the upright bar at ihc angle of 
a polygonal window, also ( — angle-iron) ; angle- 
bead, a vertical bead, usually of wood, fixed to 
an exterior angle, flush with the surface of the 
plaster; angle-brace, a piece of timber fixed to 
the adjacent sides of a quadrangular framing; angle- 
iron, an |_-shaped piece of iron, used to secure or 
strengthen all kinds of framework; angle-meter, 
an instrument for measuring angles, esp. for ascer¬ 
taining the dip of geological strata, a Clinometer; 
angle-staff (angle-bead); angle-tie (* angle- 
brace). Also Angle-wise, q.v. 

1649 Eovf.lace Lucaste, Like flyes Caught by their angle- 
legs. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 295 Sixteen angle pieces 
of iron .. in the nature of knee timbers of a ship. 1649 Bluii 
Eng. Improver hnprAx 653) 13* The other two run towards 
an Angle-taper, declining from tw-elve Inches in the But or 
bottom, to six Inches at the mouth. 1880 J. Middleton in 
Academy 21 Aug. *39/3 The angle columns have the least 
weight to bear. *879 G. Scott Archit . II. 185 The angle 
ribs of the outer half meet the transverse ribs of the inner 
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half of the vault. 1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry iv. no The 
elevated angle-turrets. 

184a Gwilt Encycl. 1181 Angle beads of wood round the 
intradosses of circular arches are difficult to bend without 
cutting or steaming them. 1862 Smilf.s Engineers 111. 422 
Cells formed of boiler-plates riveted together with angle- 
iron. i860 E. Reed Ship-build. it as The vertical flanges 
of the angle-irons were bolted through all. 1881 Greener 
Gun 415 A wooden frame ..strengthened by an angle-iron 
facing. 1782 in Phil. Trans. LX All. 368 From the place 
into which this holdfast was driven to the outer end of the 
angle-tie. 

Angle (jtrgg’l), sb. 3 [ad. L. Angl-us, pi .Angl-i 
(Tacitus), a. OTeut. *angli- f in OE. regularly ingle 
(occas., after L., Ang/e), the people of Angul , -ol, 
-el, ON. Ongull (Mila patria cpsz Angul its dicitur,’ 
Bseda) a district of Holstein, so called from its 
shape, the word being the same as Angle sbA; 
whence also Angul-cynn , Angul-fcod, orig. ‘the 
race or people of Angul *; afterwards, the race of 
this and kindred descent in Britain, the ‘English’ 
race.] 

1. //. One of the Low-German tribes that settled 
in Britain, where they formed the kingdoms of 
Northumbria, Mercia, and East Anglia, and finally 
gave their name to the whole ‘ English’ people. 

c 88s K. Aulfred Baeda tv. xxvi, psut land, fiaette Angle a;r 
hsefdon. 1794 Sullivan View A r at. V. 116 The Angles, from 
whom the majority of the English derive their blood, and the 
whole their name. 1867 Freeman Norm* Cong. I. 24 North 
of the Thames lay the three great Kingdoms of the Angles. 

2. pi. Rhetorically for: The English. 

1823 Byron yuan xtv. xxxviii, All foreigners excel The 
serious Angles in the eloquence Of pantomine. 

Angle (oc'ijg’l), v • [ f - Angle sb. l; cf. to hook.] 

1. To use an angle; to fish with a hook and 
bait. a. intr. Const, for (to obs.). 

1496 Bk. St. Alban's in Eng. Home (1861' 66 [The most] 
stately fifyssh that ony may angle to in freshe water. 1530 
Palsgr., 431/2 It is but a sory lyfe and an yuell to stand 
anglynge all day to catche a fewe fysshes. 1593 Nasiik 
4 Lett. Confut. 5 Let them not.. angle for frogs in a cleare 
fountaine. 1653 Walton Angler 52 The fish which we are 
to Angle for. 1741 Compl. Earn.-Piece 11. ii. 338 Always 
angle in black or dark-colour'd Cloaths. 1850 Merivalk 
Rom. Entp. (1865) IV. xxxviii. 324 He w'ould .. listlessly 
angle in the placid waters, 
b. trans. To angle (a stream, etc.), rare. 

1866 Rogers Agric. 4* Prices I. xxiv. 610 Fishermen li¬ 
censed either to angle or net parts of the piscary. 

2. Jig. To use artful or wily means to catch a 
person or thing, or elicit an opinion ; to lay one¬ 
self out for, to ‘fish.’ a. intr. Const. for. 

1589 Pappeiu. Hatchet Pref. 3, I doo but vet angle with a 
silken flye, to see whether Martins will nibble. 1601 Shaks. 
All's Jr ell v. iii. 212 She . ; did angle for mce, Madding my 
eagernesse with her restraint. i75oChksterf.2>//. 235 Jl1. 
19 Modesty is the only sure bait, when you angle for praise. 
1790 Southey Love Eleg. in. 11. 125 The subtile line Where¬ 
with the urchin angled for my Heart. 1867 Disraeli in 
Morn. Star 12 Feb., We are not angling for a policy ; we 
have distinct principles which will guide us. 

+ b. trans. with the thing wanted as object. Obs. 
a 1586 Sidney (J.) If he spake courteously, he angled the 
people's hearts. 1597 Daniel Civ. J Pares vm. xlvi, To angle 
the benevolence And catch the love of men with curtesies. 
a 1683 Oldham IVks.t 5- Rem. (1686) 85 Shooes which .. angled 
their Charity, that pass’d along. 

f c. trans. To angle one on : to draw him onward 
by holding out a bait. Obs. rare. 

1653 Walton Angler 38 You have Angled me on with 
much pleasure to the thatehl House. 

Angle (£e*gg’l)> [f. Angle sb.-] 

+ 1. intr. To run into a corner. Obs . 

*575 Turberville Venerie 194 To make the vermineeyther 
start or angle. 

2. reft. To move in angles, wind, twist. 

1876 Mrs. Whitnev Sights 4- Ins. xx. 198 The road angles 
itself up the precipitous hillside. 

Angleberry, anle-. [1 variant of Anbury, 
or earlier ang-berryi] * A fleshy excrescence re¬ 
sembling a very large hautboy strawberry, found 
growing on the feet of sheep, cattle, etc.’ Jamieson. 

a 1600 A. MoNTGOMEaiE in Watson's Coll. 111.13 Overgane 
with Angleberries as thou grows aid. 1711 Loud. Gaz. 
mmmmdccclxxix/4 A bushy bob Tail, and has had a little 
Anleberry taken off of his Breast. 

Angled (re*i)g’ld), ppl. a. [f. Angle v . 2 , sb.- + 

-ED.] 

+ 1. Driven into, or stationed in, a comer. Obs. 
1575 Turberville Venerie 193 The vermine is Angled 
(which is to say, gone to the furdcst parte of his chamber to 
stand at defenceL 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 514 The 
angry beast to his best chamber flies, And (angled there) sits 
grimly intergerning. 

2. Placed angularly, or at angles with each other. 

1852 D. Moir Set on Chapel ii. Poet. Wks, 1.188 The angled 

bones, the sand-glass, and the scythe. 

3. Having an angle ot angles ; having an outline 
marked by angles. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. 1. 5 Her hauen angled so almut 
her harb’rous sound That in her quiet Bay a hundred ships 
may ride. 1699 J. Jones in Misc. Cur . (1708) 111. 381 Two 
or three other sorts of Seeds .. one is black and angled. 1788 
Edin. Nnv Disp. 1. ii. (1797) 55 cn »cible which is angled 
at the top for the convemency of pouring out. 1825 H. 
Gascoicne Naval Fame 50 The angl'd Jib with speed they 
hoist away. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 19s Tussilago Far- 
fara ; leaves .. angled or lobed toothed. 


4. -angled: having (such or so many) angles, as 
acute-angled, three-angled, many-angled, etc. 

1597 Bp. Hall Sat. in. i. (T.) The thrice three-angled 
beech-nut shell, a 1637 B. Jonson Neptune's Tri.(V) Fifty- 
anglcd custards. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. def. 28 An Oxy- 
gonium, or acute-angled Triangle, is that which has three 
acute angles, 1811 Hutton Course Math. III. 77 A right- 
angled spherical triangle has one right angle. 

f Angle-hook. Obs. [f. Angle sbf, when 
that word (orig. = hook) had been extended to the 
line, or rod and line.] A fish-hook. Also Jig. 

c 1374 Chaucer Comp/. Mars 238 And lyke a fisshcr .. 
Bateth hys angle-hoke pc r. angil hooke, anglise hewkis] 
with sum me plesaunce. 1382 Wyclif Isa. xix. 8 Fissheres, 
and al!e into the flod puttende the angil hoc. C1449/W. 
Poems (1859 * 11.222 The Fissherehathe lost his hangulhooke. 
1604 Jerilo Fr. Bacon's Proph. 231 in E. P. J*. IV, 276 Then 
love went not by lookes .. Nor words were Angle-hookes, 

Angler 1 (arggtaj). [f. Angle vl 1 + -erL] 

1. One who angles or fishes with a hook and 
line. 

1552 Hui.oet, Angler or fysher with an angle, Hamota. 
1597 P p - Hall Sat. v, Secst thou the wary angler trayle 
along His feeble line? 1653 Walton Angler 8 The Primi¬ 
tive Christians., were (as most Anglers are) quiet men and 
followed peace. 1722 De Foe Moll <1840) 147,1 played 
with this lover as an angler docs with a trout. 1867 F. 
Francis Angling iii. (1880) 78 When the angler essays his 
skill upon the wily old veterans of the pond. 

1592 Nashk P. Penilessc fed. 2) 28 b, Noble Lord Warden 
of the Wenches and Anglers. [/. e. * the Dine!!.'] 

2. Zool. A British fish, called also Sea Devil, 
Frog Fish, Toad Fish, and Fishing Frog (Lophius 
piscatorius Linn.), so named from its preying upon 
small fish, which it attracts by the movement of 
certain wormlike filaments attached to the head 
and mouth. 

1766 Pennant Zool. 111.122 (Jon.), 1 have changed the old 
name of fishing frog to the more simple one of angler. 1867 
F. Francis Angling i. <188o> 1 The Angler or Fishing-frog 
has .. a rod, line, and bait appended to its nose. 

t A’ngler-. Obs. rare-', [f. Angle sb. 1 + -ER 1 .] 
One who occupies an angle. 

1726 Amherst Terror Filius App. 295 To desert one place, 
which he then enjoy'd for life, and the well-grounded ex¬ 
pectation of another, in order to become a precarious angler 
in your hall. [Dr. Richard Newton, principal of Hart Hall, 
Oxford, 1710-53, incorporated in 1740 as Hertford College, 
among his rules for its reform, prescribed, ‘One tutor is to 
lodge in the middle room of the middle staircase in each 
angle of the College court.'l 

t A ngle-rod. Obs. [Angle xA 1 ] A fishing-rod. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froissart I. ccccvi. 706 He had bene more 
vsed to fisshc with an angle rod. 1653 Walton Angler 170 
Before you undertake your tryal of skil by the Angle-Rod. 
1711 AnoisoN Sped. No. 108 r 3 He makes a May-fly to a 
Miracle ; and furnishes the whole Country with Angle- 
Rods. 1775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

Anglesite (artjgl/sait). Min. [f. Anglesca 
(where first found at Parys mine) + -ite.] The 
native sulphate of lead, called also lead vitriol, a 
beautiful crystalline mineral. 

1837-68 Dana Min. 624 Sardinian is distorted anglesite 
from Monteponi.. white and like anglesite in lustre. 

Anglet (se’tjglet). rare- °. [a. Fr. angle/, dim. 
of angle : see -et.] A little angle or corner. 

1611 Cotgr., Anglet , An Anglet, or Angle, a comer. 1816 
C. James Mil. Diet. (ed. 4)16 Anglet (Fr.), an anglet, a cor- 
ner; also a small right-angled cavity. 

tA'ngletwitch,-touch. Obs. or dial. Forms: 

1 -twsecca, -twicce, 2 -tweecche, 4-6 -twytcho, 
-twitohe, 5-6 angle-twache, 5-7 -towch, 
-touch. [? f. Angle sb} + OE. *twxcca, * twice c, 
app. connected with vb. twiccean, Twitch, of which 
the OIIG. cognate zwickan, MHG. zwicken (also 
zioacken) had orig. the sense ‘ to pierce or transfix 
as with a nail,’ f. zwee ‘nail, peg, pin.’ Halliw. gives 
twachel in cast. dial. = dew-worm.] A worm used 
as bait in fishing; an earth-worm. (Not men¬ 
tioned by Izaak Walton, but still used in various 
south, dialects.) 

C940 Sax. Leechd. II. 44 Gcnim angeltwscccean jehalne, 
lege on \)A stowe. e 1000 /Elfric Voc. in Wright Voc. 24 
Lumbricus , ren-wyrm, w/angel twicce. [MS. c 1150 ibid. 90/2 
Lubricus, ongel-twaicche.] 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xviii. cxv. (1495) 856 Wyth angyltwytches fysshe is taken .. 
Molles hunte Angyltwytches vnder erthe. 1513 Stanbridck 
Voc. in Prornp. Parv. 12 Angletwache, lumbricus. [ed. 1615 
Angle-touch]. 1562 Bullf.vn Sorenes 22b, Rosed oile, wherin 
Anglet witches, or yearth Wormes haue been sodden. 1602 
Carew Cornwall 26 a, His baites are .. Tag-wormcs, which 
theCornish English termAngle-touchcs. i864<jAPERN.Dm>« 
Proridnc. , Angle-Twitch , the common earth-worm. 

Angle-wise (arijg’lwoiz), adv. [f. Angle sbP 
+ -wise, OE. wise manner.] After the manner of 
an angle; angularly. 

1604 Edmonds Obsent. Caesar's Comm. 44 Fishes..haue 
beads for the most part sharpe, and thence Anglewise are 
inlargcd into the grossenesse of their bodie.. 1632 J. Hay¬ 
ward Eromena 150 Two timber-beams, joyning anglewise. 
1727 Bradlfv Fam. Diet. s.v. Chimney, The lowermost 
Part of which [funnel] will descend anglewise into the Pipe. 
1880 R. Jefferies Gr. Feme Farm 282 Long clay pipes, 
slacked anglewise. 

Anglian (argglian), a. and sb. [f. L. Angil (see 
ANgle jA3) + -an.] Of or pertaining to the Angles. 
Often in combination, as East Anglian, of East 


Anglia or the East Angles, the Teutonic occupants 
of Norfolk and Suffolk ; also used in reference lo 
the same district in modem times. 

The OE. adj. f. Engle was Englisc, now English , hut as 
this was in course of time used of all the Teutonic occupants 
of Britain (and afterwards extended also to Danish, Nor¬ 
man-French and other immigrants), Anglian is conveniently 
used by modern writers to translate Englisc , in its early 
restricted sense, as distinct from Saxon. 

1726 Tinoal Rapin' s Hist. Eng. (1757) 1. 1Q2 Both theEast- 
Anglian kings being slain. 1871 Earle Phi lot, Eng. Tong. 
§23 That the whole Anglian vernacular literature should 
have perished. 1875 Sweet in Philol. Soc. Trans. 561 There 
seem to have been three dialects, Anglian, Kentish, and 
Saxon. 1875 Bibliogr. List of Eng. Dial. 50On the prin¬ 
cipal characteristics of F.ast Anglian pronunciation. 

Anglic (arijglik), a. [ad. med.L. anglic-ns (in 
Breda), f. Angil the Angles or English. See prec. 
and -ic.] Of or pertaining to the Angles; 
Anglian. 

1868 Skene 4 Bks. J Vales I. 62 Ida the Anglic king .. The 
Anglic kingdom of Bernicia. 1880 A. Fryer Cuthb. of 
Lindisf. 144 The teaching of the Anglic Church. 

Anglican argglikan), a. and sb. [ad. med.L. 
Anglican-us (Magna Carta), f. Anglic-us ; see prec. 
and -an.] A. adj. 

1. Of or peculiar to the English ecclesias¬ 
tically ; of the reformed Church of England, and 
other churches in communion therewith. Cf. ‘ /'an- 
attglican Synod.’ Also used as Gallnan is, in 
opposition to Roman \ and to indicate modcrale 
High Church opinions, as distinguished from those 
said to be ‘ Romanizing.’ 

[1215 Magna Carta in Stubbs Set. Ch. v. 288 Quod Angli- 
cana ucclcsia libera sit.) 1635 Howell Lett. <16501 11. 23 
They all concur in opposition to the Roman Church; a>» 
also they of the Anglican, Scolican, Gallic ..and Bclgick 
Confessions. 1660 Fell Hammond's Life in Wks.(i684> 1.12 
The sober Principles and old establishment of the Aagticaue 
Church. 1840 Gladstone Ch. Princ. 228 Many members of 
the Papal communion have maintained the validity of Angli¬ 
can orders. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. II. 91 |Tol force the 
Anglican clergy to become his agents for the destruction of 
the Anglican doctrine and discipline. Mod. * An Anglican 
sisterhood, styled The Society of the Iloly Trinity." ’ 

2. English (in the general sense'). 

i860 Marsh Eng. Lang. 15 Allwhousc the Anglican speech. 
1871 Kuskin Tors Clav. I. iii. 19 The quite Anglican char¬ 
acter of [King] Richard, to his death. 

B. sb. An adherent of the reformed Church of 
England; csf. one holding High Church princi¬ 
ples, or who approves of Catholic doctrine and 
ritual, while claiming for the English Church a 
national independence of Rome, and repudiating 
certain popular tenets of Rome as corruptions. 

a 1797 Burke Let . to R. Burke »I..> Whether Cathulicks, 
Anglicans, or Calvinists. 1844 Pugin Gloss. Reel. Orn. 75 
Copes were among the chief ornaments retained by the 
Anglicans. 1858 Froudf. Hist.Eng. III. xvi.§4. 361 Second¬ 
ly there were the Anglicans.. content to separate from 
Rome, but only that they might bear Italian, fruit more 
profusely and luxuriantly when rooted in their own soil. 
1882 Church Q. Rev. XV. 159 The loyal Anglican's grief. 

A'nglicanism, [f. prcc. + -ism.] 

1. Adherence to the doctrine and discipline of 
the reformed Church of England (and other churches 
in communion therewith), as the genuine repre¬ 
sentative of the Catholic Church. 

1846 Kingsley Lett. 4- Mem. I. 143 Decent Anglicanism 
.. having become the majority is now quite Conservative. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. I. 336 The famous theory of high 
church Anglicanism— the notion that the English Church 
could and should subsist as a separate communion, inde¬ 
pendent of foreign control, self-governed, self-organized,and 
at the same lime adhering without variation to catholic 
doctrine. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 231 Anglicanism claimed 
to hold that the Church of England was nothing else than 
a continuation in this country .. of that one Church of which 
in old times Athanasius and Augustine were members. 1865 
Lecky Rationale 1878111. 325 Anglicanism has always been 
singularly free from the taint of fanaticism. 

Angli'cify, V. rare~°. [f. L. A nglic-us Eng¬ 
lish + -fy. Cf. Frenchify}] = Angmcize. 

1859 in Worcester. 

Anglicism (arrjglisiz’m). [f. Anglicize : see 

-ISM.] 

1. Anglicized language, such as the introduction 
of English idiom into a sentence in another lan¬ 
guage ; hence, a peculiarity of the English lan¬ 
guage, an idiom specially English. 

1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arh.) 65 An odde kind of A nyli- 
cisme.. as to say Vour Boores of Holland, Sir; Vour 
lesuites of Spaine, Sir. .1679 Dryden Tr. <y Cr. Ep. Ded. 
Wks. 1725 V. 11 False Grammar, and Nonsense couch’d 
beneath that specious Name of Angticismc. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. § xi. 318 Dr. B. has abundance of pure Anglicisms in 
his Latin. 1753 T. Crokfr Ariosto's Orl. /•'«>'. Pref.8 Low 
familiar anglictsm, quite inconsistent with the dignity of the 
divine original. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. vii. §37. 319 
The anglicism of terminating the sentence with a preposition. 

+ 2 . An English characteristic or fashion. Obs. 

1787 Beckforo Italy II. 90 The short jacket of the pos¬ 
tilion and other anglicisms of the equipage. 

3. English political principles or methods of 
administration. 

1873 Gladstonf. in Daily Ntivs yo Aug. 2/2 The most 
unfortunate policy which sent Englishmen into the country 
for every purpose of civil as welj as of religious life .. 10 
propagate what I may call Anglicism in the teeth of the 
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feelings of the country. 1878 N.Anter. Rev. CXXV 11 .185 
Those elements of political Anglicism. 

Anglicity (&qgli’siti). rare —°. [ad. raod.L. 
Anglieitdt-em, f. Anglic-us, after Latinus, Latini - 
tdt-em, Latiniiy : see -ity.] English quality, as 
of speech or style ; English idiom. 
Anglicization (re^glisaizJi-Jan). [f. next* 
-ation.] The action or process of making English. 

1878 W. Adams Latter-d. Lyr. 377 The new movement for 
the Anglicisation of French metres. 1883 St. James's Gaz. 
13 Feb. 3 It will soon be seen how shallow is the Angliciza¬ 
tion of India. 

Anglicize (re*gglisaiz), v. [f. L. Angiic-us 
English + -ize.] 

1. To make English in form or character; to 
english. 

1748 T. Edwards Can. Crit. 273 (T.) In all Greek words 
anglicised as system, hypocrite. 1795 Coleridge Plot Disc. 
47 Let me be pardoned, if the actions are too much angli¬ 
cized. 1831 Scott Cast. Dang, iv, William Ixmglegs, having 
refused, on any terms, to become Anglocised. 1837 Hal- 
lam Hist. Lit. I. 275 The glaring affectation of anglicising 
Latin words. 

2 . intr. (refl. pron. omitted.) rare. 

1857 Gen. P. Thompson A udi All. Part. I. ix. 30 Are they 
allowed to Anglicised they like, as the Scottish Highlanders 
were? 188a Howells in Longnt.Mag. 1 .60 England Ameri¬ 
canises in some respects, in some respects America Angli¬ 
cises. 

A nglicized, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] Made 
English in form or character. 

1862 Mrs. Crosland Mrs. Blake II. 214 The Anglicised 
residence of an English lady. 1881 Athenaeum 27 Aug. 266/3 
The secondary Anglicized education of Bengal. 1883 E. 
Ingersoll in Harper's Mag. Jan. *95/1 Fort Ross—an angli¬ 
cized abbreviation of Fuerte de los Rusos. 

Anglification (anjglifik^Jan). rare. [f. 
Anglify : see -fication.] The act or process of 
making anything English, or conforming it to 
English modes. 

1867 l.n. St hang ford Selection ('i860') 11 . 99 A thorough 
Anglification of the public service (in the Ionian Isles]. 

Anglified (arrjglifoid), ///. a. [f. next + -ed.] 
Made English, put into English form ; englishcd. 

1816 (?. Rev. XV. *39 Through the dark dialect of Angli¬ 
fied Erse. 1845 Darwin Voy. A 'at. xxi. 483 Calais or Bou¬ 
logne was much more Anglified. 1865 W. Anderson Gcneat. 
<$• Sum. n6 The Anglified form of the name. 

Anglify (arqglifoi), v. [f. L .Angli the English 
(see Anglian) + -fy.] To make English, put into 
English form ; = Anglicize. (Rather out of use.) 

1751 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 320 Aliens, who will 
shortly be so numerous as to Germanize us instead of our 
Anglifying them. 1853 Lytton My Hovel 1. ix. 23 Giacomo 
shall be Anglified into Jackeymo. 

Angling (arijglit)\ vbl. shy [f. Angle vM] 

1. The action or art of fishing with a rod. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fysshynge 1, Eysshynge, callyd 
Anglynge wyth a rodde. 1580 1 .ylv Kuphues 396 The ende 
of fishing is catching, not anglyng. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <4 Cl. 
11. v. 16 When You wager’d on your Angling. 1653 Walton 
Angler 246 Hate contentions, and love quietnesse, and ver- 
tue, and angling. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 479 Amusing 
to those who are lond of angling. 1823 Byron Juan xm. 
evi, Angling too, that solitary vice, Whatever Izaak Walton 
sings or says. 

2 . Jig. (see Angle v. 2 .) 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk «$* Selv .01 Jet and straw, loadstone 
and iron, with some others of that hooking kind : where, 
setting aside their angling and groping one for another, etc. 
1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 1 . 113 Such juggleries, and un¬ 
certain anglings for distinction. 

3. Atlrib. and Comb., as in angling books, i itcra- 
lure , etc.; fangling-hook, a fish-hook ; angling- 
rod, f angling-wand, a fishing-rod. 

1867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 2 The stock of angling 
literature. 1883 Athenxum 3 Mar. 274/3 Every collector of 
angling books .. can thus.. hanker after the many prizes of 
angling bibliomania. 1549 Coverdale Erasm. Paraphr. 
James iii. 8 It hydeth under the bayte of pleasure, the very 
angling hoke of death. 1552 11 uloet, Angling gad, or rodde, 
Pertica. 1598 Florio, Lungagnola , a fishing rod, a fishing 
pole, an angling rod. 1814 Wordsw. Excurs. 11.662 A broken 
angling-rod. 1834 Bancroft Hist. U.S. (1876) IV. xxxv. 573 
They brought angling-rods. 1565 Letter its Nares s.v.,You 
will use a long anglyng-wand to catch some knowledg. 

t A ngling, vbl. sb. 2 Ohs. rare. [f. Angle v. 2 ] 
The action ol making angles with (anything). 

1570 Dee Math. PKe/42 Certaine .. Stcrres .. their Con¬ 
junctions, and Anglynges with the Planeles, etc 

Anglish. (se’ggl'J)* rare 1 , [f. Angle tA3 + 
-I8U.3 — Anglian (which is the common word). 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. V. xix. ix. 636 Of Jutish or Ang¬ 
lish type. 

t A’nglize, v. Ohs. rare —[f. L. Angl-i (see 
Anglian) + -ize.]-Anglicize, Anglify. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. til. xil 31 These Norman Lords .. 
wedding with English wives, became so perfectly Anglized. 

Anglo- (se qgb), originally L., combining form 
of Angl-us English; in derivatives, as Anglophobia; 
compounds, as Anglo-Saxon; combinations, as 
Anglo-Turkish. For history see Anglo-Saxon. 

1. a. English, of England ; as in Anglo-Catho¬ 
lic, Anglo-Saxon; Anglo-Danish, pertaining 
lo the Danes in England ; Anglo-Freneh, the 
French retained and separately developed in 
England; Anglo-Latin, Anglicised Latin, Anglo - 
Judaic , -Jeunsh, - Norman . Also, b. Of English 


race, origin, descent (though now living temporarily 
or permanently elsewhere), as Anglo-American, 

- Canadian , - Hibernian , - Indian , -Irish. 

a. Ds84 Fenner De/. Ministers (1587) F iv, The lesuites 
who dayly laugh at vs both, calling some Anglo-Puritani.\ 
1791 Boswell Johnson (1831) 1 . 198 Sir Thomas Browne 
.. was remarkably fond of Anglo-Latin diction. Ibid. 293 
This Anglo-Latian word froeerity. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. II. 113 England is fulfof Anglo-Normanic monuments. 
1811 Scott in Sir Tristr. Introd. 81 The Anglo-Norman 
Rimeur. 1859 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. Part. II. 
Ixxxviii. 50 Rebuilt, whether in the Italo-Gothic or the 
Anglo-Gothic style. 1874 Parker Introd. Goth. Archit. 
1. ii. (ed. 3) 22 The French Archaeologists .. call our Norman 
style the Anglo-Norman style. 

b 1789-96 M orse A mer. Geog. I. 669 They never shed the 
blood of an Anglo American. 1792 Burke Let. Wks. 1845III. 
507 Finding the Anglo-Irish highly animated with a spirit, 
which had shewn itself before. 1834 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
(1876)111. iv. 350 The Anglo-Irish could not intermarry with 
the Celts. 184a Pettny Cycl. s.v. Texas, Distrust between 
the Anglo-American colonists .. and the settlers of Spanish 
descent. 1858 Gen. P. Thompson A udi Alt. P. I. xlvii. 183 
That sensible men consider Nana Sahib as an Anglo-Indian 
myth. 1861 Swinhoe A*. China Camp. 153 Called Bier by 
the Anglo-Indians. 1882 Standard 5 Dec. 5/5 Amongst 
Anglo-Egyptians . . the prevailing feelings are very differ¬ 
ent. 

c. Used separately, rare. 

1844 A. Mallalieu Buenos Ayres 65 The federal system 
in the Anglo States of America. 

2. English and; English in connexion with; as 
Anglo-Chincse, - Egyptian, -French, 'Turkish, etc. 
Cf. the similar Franco-German, Grxco-Roman, and 
other modem combinations. 

i8 55 \title's Diplomatic Mystifications and Popular Credu¬ 
lity ; or, The Anglo-French Alliance. 1878 .V. A mer. Rev. 
CXXV 11 . 396 The Anglo-Russian convention. Ibid ., The 
Anglo-Turkish treaty. 

Anglo-Catholic, a. and sb. [See Anglo-.] 

A. adj. Catholic of the Anglican communion, 
as distinguished from Roman Catholic. 

1841 {title 0/series 0/reprints ) Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology. 1859 hit. Ch.-man V. 18 The price of the Anglo- 
Catholic Library. 

B. sb. 

1. Hist. An Englishman who, without wishing 
to sever the English from the Catholic Church, was 
in favour of its national independence of organiza¬ 
tion and working. 

1858 Frol'oe Hist. Eng. III. xvii. § 1. 517 The Anglo- 
catholics did not intend to repeat the blunder of showing a 
leaning towards the Romanists. 

2. Modern. A member of the Church of England 
who contends for its 'catholic’ character, and re¬ 
pudiates the name ‘ protestant.’ 

1849 C Bronte Shirley i. 1 One [dish] that a Catholic— 
ay, even an Anglo-Catholic—might eat on Good Friday. 

Anglo-Catholicism. [f. prec. + -ism.] Ca¬ 
tholicism of Anglican type, or according to English 
ideas; lhe doctrine or constitution of the Anglican 
Church as a branch of the Church Catholic. 

1842 Pi/srv Crisis in Eng. Ch. 141 When Greek Catholicism 
.. becomes well-disposed to Anglo-Catholicism. 

Anglocize, -fy, bad forms of Anglicize, -fy. 

t Angloman L Obs. rare. [f. Anglo- + ?Man, 
but app. associated in sense with Fr. anglomane: 
see next.] A partisan or friend of English inter¬ 
ests in America. (Understood to have been in¬ 
vented by Jefferson.) 

1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859') II. 317 It will be of great 
consequence to France and England, to have America 
governed by a Galloman or Angloman. 1795 Ibid. IV. 124 
A treaty of alliance between England and the Anglomen, 
against the Legislature and people of the United Slates. 

A’llgloman -e. rare. [a. Fr. anglomane, f. 
anglomanie Anglomania.] = Anglomaniac. 

i860 Mrs. P. Byrne Undercurr. Overt. II. 298 The most 
rampant Anglomane will admit that speaking is not exactly 
the forte of the English. 1880 Fagan Pantzzi II. 191 To 
be looked upon as a crazy Angloman. 

Anglomania (a.T)gD|m£i*nia). Rarely adapted 
as anglomany. [f. Anglo- + Gr. fxauta madness 
(see Mania), imitating Fr. anglomanic.] A mania 
for what is English ; an cxeessive admiration of 
English customs, etc. 

1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859] II. 161 A little disposition 
to Anglomania. 1805 Ibid. (1830) IV. 33 Till Anglomany.. 
yields to Americanism. 1809 Coleridge Friettd vi. 11.(1867) 
297 Anglo-mania in France, followed by revolution in 
America. 1856 Sat. Rev. II. 237 Anglomania consisted 
chiefly in the adoption of frock-coats and top-boots as the 
national costume. 

Anglomaniac (reggbjm^ni&k), sb. rare. [f. 
Anglo- + Maniac : after prec.] One possessed by 
Anglomania ; a rabid partisan of what i 9 English. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. ill. ii. 85 There is not a dwarf 
jokei.. or Anglomaniac horseman rising on his stirrups, 
that does not betoken change. x88a Society 30 Dec. 5/2 
[These terms] intersperse every Anglomaniac’s conversation. 

Anglomanist. rare— 1 , [f. Fr. anglomane + 
- 1 st.] * prec. 

1882 Turner in Macm. Mag. XLV. 47s Frequent visits to 
London had made his father a rampant anglomanist. 

Anglophone (ari)gW 0 u b). [a. Fr. anglophobe ; 
sec -piiobe. This and the three following are mainly 
newspaper words.] One affected with Anglo¬ 


phobia, one who has a morbid dread of, or aver¬ 
sion to, England or the English. 

x866 Lockyer Heavens (1868) 493 This climate of ours, 
which .. is not so bad, astronomically speaking, as some 
Anglophobes would make it. 1882 St. James's Gaz. 12 Apr. 

5 The Prince—the greatest ruffian and chief Anglo-phobeat 
the Mandalay Court. 

Anglophobia (seggk?|fJa-bia). [f. Anglo- + 

Gr. -(po&ia. horror: see -phobia.] Intense dread 
or fear of England. 

1816 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. LXXX. 501 To propa¬ 
gate an Anglo-phobia in France. 1880 Fagan Panizzt I. 

200 An intimate feeling of Anglomisos (lo coin a word some¬ 
what milder than Anglophobia) materially influenced 
Thiers. 

Anglophob ic (3ei)gb|fp-bik), a. rare. [f. prec. 

+ -ic.J Of or pertaining to Anglophobia. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 28 July xo The anglophobic phase may 
have begun again. 

Anglophobist (&i)gty-f<?bist). rare. [f. Fr. 
anglophobe + -ist.] = Anglophobe. 

188a Standard 24 Aug., It represents the opposite camp 
of Anglophobists, 

Anglo-Saxon (se^gltfisze-ksan), sb. and a. 
Forms: 1 Angul-, Angel-, Ongol-seaxan sb.pl., 

7- Anglo-Saxon, -saxon, 9 Anglosaxon. [Prob. 
in 9th e., as certainly in 17th, ad. L .Anglo-Sax ones, 
-Saxon-icus, in which Anglo-, comb, form of Angl- 
us, -i, is used adverbially, as in similar L. and Gr. 
compounds, as sacro-sanctus sacredly sanctioned, 
f ivbo-(THv$la Indian Scythia, Scythia of the Indu9, 
'Zvpo-fpaiviG L. Syr of ha-nix, Phoenician of Syria. 

Cf. also Gallo-grttci, and in later use Maso-Gothi 
Goths of Moesia. Hence Anglo-Saxoncs, Angel- 
seaxan « English Saxons, Saxons of England or of 
the Angul-cynn {gens Anglorum , Bad a), as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Ald-Seaxan ( Antiqui Saxones, 
Baeda) or Old-Saxons of the continent. The ear¬ 
liest L. forms were Angli Saxones, Saxones Angli 
(two words ‘English Saxons’), whence Angli-Sax¬ 
ones, and finally Anglo-Saxones, Anglosaxoues. 
App. of continental origin ; in OE. use, rare in the 
Eng. form ; not uncommon in Latin documents 
down to 1100.] 

I. English Saxon, Saxon of England: orig. a col¬ 
lective name for the Saxons of Britain as distinct 
from the 1 Old Saxons 1 of the continent. Hence, 
properly applied to the Saxons (of Wessex, Essex, 
Middlesex, Sussex, and perhaps Kent), as distinct 
from the Angles. 

A. sb. (the only contemporary use). 

R 775 Paulus Diaconus iv. xxiii, VeMimenta.. qualia Angli 
Saxones habere solent. Ibid. iv. xxxvii, E Saxonum Anglo- 
rum genere duxil uxorem. ^885 Charter , Cod. Dip. V. 134 
Ego Ailfredus, gratia Dei, Angul-Saxonum rex.] 934 Chart. 

C. D. V. 218-9 R /Ethelst.ln, Ongol-Saxna cyning and Bry- 
taenwalda eallscs byses i^landes. 955 Chart. C. D. II. 303 
He hafaft xeweoroad mid cyneddme Angulseaxna E 4 dred 
cyning and cAsere totius Britanniae. 

B. adj. In this Dictionary, the language of Eng¬ 
land before 1100 is called, as a whole, * Old 
English * (OE.) ; Anglo-Saxon, when used, is re¬ 
stricted to the Saxon as distinguished from the 
Anglian dialects of Old English ; thus we may say 
that eaid was the Anglo-Saxon (i.e. West Saxon 
and Kentish) form of the normal OE. aid (retained 
in Anglian\ whence, and not from eald, we have 
mod.Eng. old. 

II. Extended to the entire Old English people 
and language before the Norman Conquest. 

For these there was apparently at first no collective name; 
subsequently, the name Englisc (Anglish, English) was ex¬ 
tended from the dialect of the Angles (the first to be com¬ 
mitted to writing) to all dialects of the vernacular, whether 
Anglian or Saxon ; and Angul-cynn (Angle-kin, gms Anglo- 
rum), and later still, during the struggle with the Danes, 
‘English' and ‘Englishman,* to all speakers of the ver¬ 
nacular in any dialect Angle or Saxon. . After the Norman 
Conquest, the natives and the new incomers were at first 
distinguished as ‘ English * and ‘ French/ but, as the latter 
““Ulso became in a few generations 1 English * politically and 
geographically, men’s notions of ‘ English ’ changed accord¬ 
ingly, so that the iaihc. chroniclers could no longer apply 
*“the word distinctively to the people of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor and Harold, for whom therefore they recalled the 
name ‘ Saxon/ applicable enough to the West Saxon dy¬ 
nasty, but incorrect when extended to the whole Angle-ki n _ 

over whom they ruled. At the hands of the Latin chfo nl-_ ^ 

clers, often foreigners, to whom the historical relations ol 
**Saxons and Angles were not very obvious, a similar exten¬ 
sion of meaning had been given to Anglo-Saxones . But this 
name did not reappear in English till after 1600, when, 
with the revival of OE. learning, historians and philologists 
again felt the need of distinguishing English ‘ Saxon ’ from 
the Saxon of Germany. The modem use dates from Cam¬ 
den, who himself used Anglo-Saxoncs, -t'cus, in Latin, and 
English Saxon in his vernacular works. His translator 
adapted the Lat. as Anglo-Saxon, which gradually dis¬ 
placed ‘ English Saxon/ first as sb., and finally as adj. also. 

But it was applied, as Saxon had been for 590 years 
erroneously applied, to' Old English * as a whole. This has led 
in turn to an erroneous analysis of the word, which has been 
taken as =Angle+Saxon, a union of Angle and Saxon; and 
in accordance with this mistaken view, modern combinations 
have been profusely formed in which Anglo • is meant to 
express ‘English and. /, ‘English in connexion with./. 
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ANGLO-SAXONDOM. 

as ‘the Anglo-Russian war’; whence,on the same analogy, 
Franco-German, Turko-Russian, etc. See Anglo*. 

A. sb. 

[1586-1607 Camden Brit. 94 Nunc .. Anglo-Saxoncs ad 
diffcrentiam eorum in Germania, vocatos. ioid. 128 Maiorcs 
nostri Anglo-Saxoncs Wittena-ge-mott, . 5 . Prudent um Con - 
uentus.. vocarunt.] x6io Holland Camden's Brit. 177 The 
Anglo Saxons our ancestors termed it Wittena-ys-mott, that 
is, an assembly of the wise. ibid. \. 127 ititie) English Saxons; 
(marg. title) Anglo-Saxons. [160$ Camuex Rent. (1614) 20 
The English-SaxoD tongue came in by the English-Saxons 
out of Germany.] 1726 Tindal Rapin's Eng. U757) 1 .1.90 
They were generally called Saxons, yet they had sometimes 
the compound name of Anglo-Saxons given them. 1735 
Thomson Liberty ivaT.)Etc, blood-cemented, Anglo-Saxons 
saw Egbert and Peace on one united throne. 1846 Wright 
Mid. Ages I. i. 2 Public attention .. was first drawn to the 
writings of the Anglo-Saxons at the time of the reformation. 
a 1861 Palgrave Norm. <$• Eng. <1864^ III. 596, I must .. 
substitute henceforward the true and antient word English 
for the unhistorical and conventional lerni Anglo-Saxon, an 
expression conveying a most false idea in our civil history. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cottq. (1877) I. 548, I speak therefore 
of our forefathers, not as ' Saxons,' or even as * Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons/ but as they spoke of themselves, as Englishmen. 

B. adj. (absol The Old English language.) 

[1586-1607 Camden Brit. 121 In Anglo-Saxonicis legibus 

nusquam comparet. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit . 168 In 
the English-Saxon lawes, it is nowhere to be seene. 1605 Cam¬ 
den Rem. (1614) 2i The English-Saxon conquerors, altred 
the tongue which they found here wholly. Ibid. 70 Pole, 
the English-Saxon woorde for people. 1715 E. Elstob (title) 
The Rudiments of Grammar for the English Saxon Tongue. 
1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 11 Under all the English Saxon 
Kings.] 1726 Tindal Rapin'* F.ng. (1757* 1 . in. 157 The 
Anglo-Saxon kings were naturally very restless. 1783 Bailey, 
Anglosaxon , the Saxon language as it was spoken in Eng¬ 
land. 1876 Sweet Anglo-Sax. Reader xi, The oldest stage 
of English before the Norman Conquest is now called 'Old 
English,’ but the older name of * Anglo-Saxon * is still very 
generally used. 

III. Used rhetorically for English in its wider or 
ethnological sense, in order to avoid the later his¬ 
torical restriction of ‘English* as distinct from 
Scotch, or the mo<^rn political restriction of ' Eng¬ 
lish’ as opposed to American of the United States ; 
thus applied to ( 1 ) all persons of Teutonic descent 
(or who reckon themselves such) in Britain, whether 
of English, Scotch, or Irish birth ; ( 2 ) all of this 
descent in the world, whether subjects of Great 
Britain or of the United States. 

A. sb. 

1853 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. Part. (1858) I. xv. 51 
Sometimes they stand on the right and the necessity for the 
European to live by plunder; and sometimes .. they concen¬ 
trate their claim upon the Anglo-Saxon . 

B. adj. 

1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) V. 314 The chief 
reason slated for the recognition of the pirates, is that they 
are of the Anglo-Saxon race. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
III. 143 The Puritan part of the Anglosaxon colony had 
little right to complain. 1871 Spect. 22 Apr. 467 England's 
best alliance would be the free confederation of the English 
race in every part of the world. Change * English ' for 
* Anglo-Saxon,’ and in that sentence lies the policy of the 
future. 

Anglo-Sa’xondom. [f. prec. + -dom ; cf. 
Christendom .] The Anglo-Saxon domain or com¬ 
munity; the collective body of Anglo-Saxons, the 
Anglo-Saxon race viewed as a whole ; a rhetorical 
phrase for Great Britain and the United States. 

1850 Lyell Let. in Life tl. 168 A regard for the sacred- 
ncss of truth is not a rare exception to the rule in Anglo- 
Saxondom at least. 1872 Daily News 25 Mar., Anglo- 
Saxondom is to have a wrangle royal at Geneva. 1881 Brewer 
Eng. Stud. 63 For the strictly orthodox spelling of Cuth- 
berht he gives Cuthhcrt, not known in Anglo-Saxondom. 

Anglo-Saxonism. [f- as prec. + -ism.] 

1. Anything peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon race. 

2. esp. A word, phrase, idiom, or habit of speech, 
belonging to, or derived from, the Old English, 
unaffected by Romanic or other foreign admixture. 

3. The sentiment of being 'Anglo-Saxon’ (in 
sense III.) or English ethnologically; a belief in the 
superiority or claims of the ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ race. 

i860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. Part. Ill.cxli. 121 The 
zeal for Anglo-Saxonism, will be found to be little but rogue 
calling upon rogue. 1867 Bagehot Physics <$- Pot. (1876) 36 
In America and in Australia a new modification of what we 
call Anglo-Saxonism is growing. 

Angnae^l, -nale, -naylle, obs. ff. Agnail. 
Angola (agg^vla). A corruption of Angora ; 
often used of the fabric made of Angora wool. 

1827 Griffith Cinder IV. 327 Angola breeds. 1845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain I. i. 60 Shirts .. good English angola or flan¬ 
nel ones. 1882 Times 12 Apr. 4 Tweed and angola trowsers. 

Angor (x*i)go.i). Also 5 anguro, 7 angour. 
[a. OFr. angor, angour L. angor-cm strangling, 
vexation, f. ang-Ure to squeeze, strangle. Now only 
as a medical term, and more or less as Latin.] 

+ 1. Anguish (physical or mental). Obs. 

1440 Promp. Pan'., Angure or angwys, Angor , augustia. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas it. i. in. (1641) 100/1 Alan is 
loaden with ten thousand languors. All other Creatures 
onely feele the angors Of few Diseases. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles 11 . iv. 146 inflamed with perpetual sparkes of fears, 
angors and agitations, a 1711 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 

IV. 261 Her Hours in silent Anguors now ran waste. 

2. spec. A feeling of 'anxiety and constriction in 
Vol. I. 


the precordial region, which accompanies many 
severe diseases ; nearly synonymous with anginal 
Mayne Exp. Lex. \ S53. 

1666 Harvey Morb. Anglic A J.) If the patient be surprised 
with a lipothymous angour. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.% 

Angor isreputed a bad symptom. 183910 Hooper Med. Diet. 

Angora (a-ijgo«*ra). [modern form of ancient 

' Ay kv pa. Ancfra.] 

1 . A town in Asia Minor, giving its name lo a 
species of goat, and to its silk-like wool; also to 
a long-haired variety of cat. 

1833 Penny Cycl. 1 . 511 The bright, silk-like wool of the 
Angora goat. 1838 ibid. X. 223 The Angora cat with its 
long silky hair. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 177 The first par¬ 
cels of Angora wool were shipped from Constantinople for 
England in 1820. 

2 . The fabric manufactured from the wool of the 
Angora Goat, now commonlv called Angola. 

1867 Morn, Star 12 Apr., Fancy boudoir mats in lambs 1 - 
wool and angora. 

Angostura: see Angustura. 

Angre, -ful, variants of Anger, -fcl. 
t Angrice. Obs. rare -1 . [? a confusion between 
Eng. Anger sb. (in sense 1) and OFr. anguisc An¬ 
guish: cf. Anguish.] Trouble, affliction. 

1340 Ayenb. 147 ]>c on feme ]>ole|> zuetlichc of h c oj>re l* 1 
he him tle|> of angrice. 

Angrily (arqgrili\ adv. Abo 4 angrylichc, 

5 angryly. [f. Angry a. + -LY2. Appears first as 
var. of earlier Angkrly (blending with it in the 
spelling angrely'), which it has since replaced.] 
tl. Yexatiouslv, grievously. Obs. rare, 
c 1425 Wyntocn Cron. vi. vi. 30 Hir chyld ill al suddanly 
Travalyd hyr sa angryly. 

2 . In an angry or wrathful manner, with anger 
or open resentment. 

c 1386 Chaucf.r Pars. T. siolEllcsm. MS.' l'hanne wolc he 
be angry and answeren hokerly and angrily [7*. r. angerly, 
-yvly, -rely]. 1393 Langland P. PL C. xvu. 115 Al angry¬ 
lichc‘and argueyngc as hit were. 1597 Daniel Civ. Wars 
11. (R.) Turns angrily about his grieved eyes. 1766 11 . 
Brooke Fool of Qnal. 1 . 101 He .. angrily called to know 
what was the matter. 1873 Miss Broughton Sancy II. 66 
Battling angrily with an angrier wasp. 

Angriness (arggrinus). rare. [f. Angry + 
-NEss: see also earlier Angerness.] 

1 . The quality of being angry ; wrathfulncss. 

1553 Grimaloe Cicero's Oj/ices 1.115581 40 They would not 
commende angrinesse. 1561 T. N[orton] Calvin's Inst. iv. xx. 
(1634) 739 If they must punish let them not be borne away 
with a headlong angrinesse. 1658 Whole Duty of Man x. 

§ 22 1 1684^ 86 Such an angriness of humour, that we take 
fire at everything. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xeix. 6 No por¬ 
tion of any Tears could abate that fair angriness. 
f 2 . Inflamed condition of a sore or wound. 

1612 Benvenuto Passengers' Dial. <N.' Their sweate .. 
takes away the angrinesse and rednesse of skars. 

t Angrise, v. Obs. rare— 1 . [ J confusion between 
Eng. Anger v. 1, and OFr. anguiscr to anguish, 
or with Ac rise.] To distress, afflict. 

1340 Ayenb. 146 pet me na$t him misdo ne angrisi ne harmi. 
\ A’ngrom. Obs. rare - [?for agram ; peril, 
influenced by Angk, Anger: see next.] Affliction, 
vexation. 

a 1300 E. E.Psa //<’r c.\ix. 143 Droving and angrom fonden me. 
+ Angro’med, pph a. Obs. rare-', [lor A- 
ghamed : see An- pref. 5.] Afflicted, vexed. 

?« 1400 MS. Bodt. No. 425. 89 i Halliw. 1 Mi gost angromed 
is ouer smert. 

Angry (rc qgri), a. Forms : 4 angre, (anger- 
ich), 4-5 augri, 4-7 angcry, 5 angrye, (hangry), 
6 anggre, 6-7 angrie, 4- angry, [f. Anger sb. 
4--Y 1 ; cf. hungry. With senses 2 and 3 cf. Fr. 
fdchi de and fdchi eontre. Comp. -er t -est.] 

+ 1 . Full of trouble actively; troublesome, vexa¬ 
tious, annoying, trying, sharp. Obs. 

c 1360 Gloss, in Ret. Ant. I. 8 Molestus, angri. 1375 Bar- 
bour Bruce y. 70 Myne auenture heir tak will 1 , Quhethir 
it be eisfull or angry, c 1400 Rom. Rose 2628 To liggen 
thus is an angry thyng. a 1667 Jf.r. Taylor Serm. III. 267 
God had provided n severe and angry education to chastise 
, the frowardness of a young spirit. 

+ 2 . Passively affected by trouble; vexed, troubled, 
grieved. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce in. 530 The hart is sorowfull or angry. 
e 1394 P. PL Crede 553 Angcrich 1 wandrede the Austyns 
to prove. [Skeat conjectures angerlich.] 1485 Caxton Paris 
<V V. 42 Parys was moche angry bycause he sawe wel that 
it was moche peryllous. 

3 . Of persons : Actively affected against the agent 
or cause of trouble ; feeling or showing resent¬ 
ment ; enraged, wrathful, irate. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. 510 Thanne wolc he be angry 
\v. r. angery, hangryl and answeren hokerly. 1440 Parto- 
nope 2556, 1 am wroth and in my hert angry. 1440 Promp. 
Parr., Angrye, Iracnndus , bibs its. 1547 J. Heywood Pros', 
tf Epigr. (1867) 52 He that will be angry without cause, 
Must be at one without amendes. 1647 Cowley Dia¬ 
logue ix. in Mistr., I’m angry, but my wrath will prove, 
More Innocent than did thy Love. 1718 Laoy M. Monta- 
Cue Lett. I. xxii.69 Very angry that t will not He like.other 
travellers. 1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 74 r 4 Angry without 
daring to confess his resentment. 1864 Burton Scot. Abr. 
1 . iv. 191 Angry letters to his angrier mistress, 
b. Const, {of, for, upon , obs.) al } about, the oc¬ 
casion ; al a person when the subjective feeling is 


denoted, with a person when the anger is mani¬ 
fested ; but the tendency is to use with for both. 

c 1400 Dcstr. Troy xvm. 7703 Therc-at Ector was angry, 

& out of his wit. a 1450 Knt . de la Tour 1868 25 He was 
an^ri of her govcrnaunce. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour h 
viij, God was therefore angry upon them. 1523 Ld. Bersf.rs 
Froissart !. ccxxxii. 317 Y* prince .. was in a maner angry 
of the honour y 1 sir Bertram of Clcsquy had gotten him. 
1556 Chron. Grey Friars txSp) 88 Some were very anggre 
wyth hym because he sayd soo. 1579 Tom son Calvin's 
Serm. ’Jim. 115/2 Must they needes be angrie for it? 1599 
Shaks. Hen. /•’, tv. i. 217, I should he angry with you. 1607 
— Tirnon in. Hi. 13 I'me angry at him. i6n Bible Ps. vii. 

11 God is angrie with the wicked cuery-day. — Eccles. v. 

6 Wherefore should God be angrie at thy vuyee? 1740 
Chestf.rf. Lett. 61 1 . 173. I shall be very angry at you. 1778 
Burke Corr. <18441 11 . 242 The people arc angry with the 
ministry. 1875 Earn. Her. 21 Aug. 263/2 Major Porter is 
so awfully angry about it. 1883 Sfoi koru in Harper's Mag. 
June 130/r, l felt a little angrier with myself. 

4 . Of mood or action : Moved or excited by anger. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiv. xxix. The spirite of pa* 

cietice Doth overcome the angry violence. 1670 Cotton 
Espernon ill. ix. 443 The angry trade of W nr. 1855 1 enny- 
son Maud 1. vi. vii. A man’s own angry pride Is cap and 
bells for a fool. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 106 Even in his 
angriest moods. 

5 . Bearing the physical marks of anger, looking 
or acting as if in anger ; as an angry countenance , 
an angry sky , angry billows. 

T393 GowerV e»/; 1 . 283 .So here I forth an angry- mottle. 
1595 Shaks. *j(ohn tv. iii. 149 Now .. Doth dogged warre 
brittle his angry crest. 16x1 Biull Pi.n\ xxv. 23 An angrie 
countenance. 1687 Drydln Hind .y P. lit. 270 He sheathes 
his paws, uncurls his angry mane. 1756 P.vrkf, Subl. «v B. 
Wks. I. 197 The angry tones of wild beasis. i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. §25. 1S5 Angry mashes of cloud. 1878 K. Siln f.n- 
son Inland Coy., ’The water, yellow and turbulent, swung 
with an angry eddy . . and made an angry clatter along 
stony shores. 

0 . Having the colour of an angry face, red. rare. 
1632 G. Herbert Vert tic in Temple So Sweet rose, whose 
hue angrie and brave. 1823 La.mu Elia Ser. 1. xviij. 1865' 
ill 11 is waistcoat red and angry*. 

V. Habitually under the influence of anger ; hot- 
tempered, irritable, choleric, passionate. arJi. 

1387 Trf.vlsa Higden <i£6;> I. 4.7 As men in |>is londc 
Bee)> angry. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xvm. i. 1405 736 
Sonic beestes .. be ryght wrath full and angry. 1535 Covlk- 
dale Pros', xxi. 19 A ehydinge and an angrie woman. 1650 
tr. Bacon s Life 4- Death 10 The Turkey (‘<H,k .. An Angry 
Bird, And hath exceeding white flesh. 1703 Kowt. I Ijsses 
iv. i. 1695 Honour, 'This busic, angry* thing, that scatters 
Discord. 

8. Inflamed, smarting, as a sore. 

1579 Goss on Sch. Abuse Arb. 21 Curst sores with often 
touching wa.\c angry. 1611 Florio, Pedignoni , angrie 
kibes, chilblancs, or bloodie fa lies. 1676 Wiseman 1 J. I his 
serum .. grows red am! angry. 1863 Atkinson J erksh. 
Gloss., Angry, applied to a sore j that looks very red and 
inflamed, 12 or that is very irritable and painful. Mod. '1 he 
gouty toe is very angry. 

9 . Sharp, acrid in taste. Sharp, keen, as appe¬ 
tite. rare. 

c 1325 E. E.Allit.P . B. 1035 Alum & :ilka[tjran that angre 
am bojw. 1859 'Tf.snyson Ant'd 1082, I never ate with 
angrier appetite. 

10 . Comb., as angry-eyed, -looking. 

1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 34 'That angry eyed, buttoned-up, 
inflammatory-faced old gentleman. 

i A’ngry, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prcc. Cf. to 
weary ] 'To make angry, anger, provoke. 

1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. v. i. 35S Nothing angricth 
her so much as when modest men affect a deafnessc. 

t Angryable, a . Obs. rare. [f. Angry+ 
-able.] Capable of being angry, irascible. 

1662 J. Chandler Van lie Intent's Oriatrike 165 Among 
angryable or wrathful Beings. Ibid. 304 'The Schools do as¬ 
sign .. the angryable or wrathful j>o\ver to the heart. 
Anguicular (aijgwi ki/IlaJb a. rare. [f. mod. 
L. anguicu/a <Jcm. dim. of angitis snake) 4 - -ah.] 
Of or pertaining to Anguicuhi or microscopic ‘eels.’ 

1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts Sc. ted. 3^ 162 View 8 repre- 
sents the Anguiculat, or small microscopic eels in Vinegar 
or Paste, .in al! their natural motions and Anguicular Forms. 

Anguiform (ar^gwifp.im), a. [f. L. angt/i-s 
snake + -rou.M ; cf. mod.Fr. anguiforwe.] Having 
the shape of a serpent or snake; snake-shaped. 

1800 Phil. Trans. XC. 130 The anguifbrm motion suspected 
by Newton. 1835 Kirby Habits <y Inst. Anint. 11 . xvi. 68 
The anguiform Chilognathans represent the living and 
moving Serpent. 

t Angui’genous, a. Obs.-° [f. L. anguigen-a 
(f. angitis snake + -genus bom) + -ous.] ‘ Engen¬ 
dered or begotten of serpents.’ Bailey 17.^ 1. 

+ Angiulle, anguelle. Obs. [a. Fr. anguilie 
eelL. align ilia, dim. of anguis snake.] ‘A sort 
of small worms cast up by sick hawks.’ Phillips 
1658 ; whence in Bailey, etc. 

12*1500 Bk. Hawkyngin Rel. Ant. 1 . 301 For wormys called 
anguilles. 

Anguilliform (ivijgwidifpjin), a. [f. L. an- 
guill-a eel + -(i)form.] Eel-shaped. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVI I. 930 Our Author treats of Fishes, 
and begins with such as are Anguilliform. 1753 CHA>inF.RS 
Cycl. Snpp. s. v., Membranes full of Anguillitorm worms. 
1858 Clark Van der Hocven's Zool. II. 144 Zoarces , Body 
elongate, anguilliform, with scales small. 

Anguillons (an]gwitas\ a. rare- x . [f. as prec. 
+ -ous.l Of the nature of an eel, eel-like. 

4’2 
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1704 Tyson Yellow Gurnard in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1752 
Eveo the Anguillous kind are Scaly. 

Anguillule (oeggwHittl). [mod. f. L. anguill-a 
eel + -ule dim. suffix ; cf. mod.Fr. anguillule .] A 
small eel-shaped creature; esp. one of the animal¬ 
cules of the family Anguillulidx, such as the 'eels’ 
in sour paste or vinegar. 

i860 All V. Round No. 45. 387 One anguillule is found in 
wet moss, green slime, rain water. 

Anguine (reggwin), a. [a. L. angu w-us per¬ 
taining to a snake, f. angitis snake: see -ink.] Of 
or resembling a snake or serpent. 

1657 Tomlinson Reno it's Disp. 241 Four sorts of cucurbites, 
the greater, the lesser .. or the anguine. 1847 Carpenter 
Zool, § 501 The Anguine Lizard, also a native of South Africa. 
1871 Le Fanu Tenants 0/Malory xi. 54 Her beautiful eye¬ 
brows wore that anjpiine curve, which is the only approach 
to a scowl which painters accord to angels. 

Anguineal (aeijgwi-n/al), a. rare-°. [f. L. 
anguine-us of the nature of a snake (f. anguis) + 
-al.] =next. 

1731 Hailey, Anguineal Hyperbola (as Chambers; see 
next]. 1847 in Craig. 

Angmneous (a'qgwrn/os), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ous: see -eous ] Of the nature or appear¬ 
ance of a snake ; as in Anguineous Hyperbola , a 
name given by Newton to four of his curves of the 
second order. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Anguineous, of or belonging to a 
Snake. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Curve, That [hyper¬ 
bola] which cuts its asymptote with contrary flexures, and 
is produced both ways into contrary legs, anguineous or 
snake-like. 1858 Clark l'an der Hoevais Zool. II. 285 
Body elongate, anguineous. 

Anguish (arggwij), sb. Forms: 3 anguise, 
-oise, 3-4 anguissc, -uyssc, -usse, -uis, 3 5 
angua, 4 anguys, -wys(c, -wiah(e, -uyeh, 4-5 
anguiashc, -wisshe, uyssh, -\visch(o, -uysch(e, 
4-6 anguysh, 5 angwich, -wyach, -wysshe, 5-6 
anguyshe, -uysshe, 4- anguish. [a. OFr. an - 
guisse, angotsse (Pr. angoissa, It. angoscia) the 
painful sensation of choking L. anguslia strait* 
ness, tightness,//, straits, i.angusl-tts narrow, tight, 
f. root angu- in aug{it)-cre to squeeze, strangle, 
cogn. w. (Jr. Formerly with pi. 

X. Excruciating or oppressive bodily pain or 
suffering, such ns the sufferer writhes under. 

c 1220 Halt Meid. 35 IIwen hit [>cr to cumeS f»at sar sorhfule 
aitgoise. a 1300 Pep. Sc. AV right* 374 The hodi.. in strong 
angussc doth sniurte. c 1380 Sir / crumb. 212 llys wounde 
.. for angwys gan to cliyne. 1382 Wyclif Jer. iv. 31 An- 
guysshes as of the child hercre [1388 angwi.schis as of a 
•womman childynge; 1611 the anguish as of her that bringeth 
forth her fir>t child), e 1386 Chaucer Pers. P. 139 The 
peyne of helle .. is lik deth, for the horrible anguisshe [v.r. 
angwissh e, *uysch, -uysschc, -wysshe]. 1485CAX10S Chas. 
Gt. 238, I haue .suffred many anguysshes of hungre. 1592 
Shaks. Rom. 4* Jnl. j. ii. 47 One painc is lesned by anothers 
anguish. 1656 Ridgley Pract. Physick 150 if there he pain 
of the Stomach, anguish, heat. 17S8 S. Hayward Serm. 
xvti, 520 11 is Ieoh's) body was full of anguish. 1880 Cyples 
Hum. Exp. iit. 70 The anguish of corns and toothache. 

2. Severe mental suffering, excruciating or op¬ 
pressive grief or distress. 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 234 In the niuchel anguise aros )>e muchcle 
mede. 1297 R. Glouc. 177 In gret anguysse and fere 
Wepyude byuore kyng. < 1325 Ii. Ii. A Hit. P. C. 325 When 
)>acces of anguyeh wat} hid in my sawle. 1382 Wyclif Prov. 
xxi. 23 Who kepeth his mouth and his tunge, kepeth his 
soule fro angtiysschis. e 1450 Merlin 64 Crete angwysshe 
that he suffred fur the love of Ygerne. 1583 Stanvhurst 
A ends n. (Arb.) 46 With choloricque fretting I dumpt, and 
ranckled in anguLh. 1611 Bible Job vii. ii, I wil speakc in 
the anguish of my spirit. 1678 Jenkins in Pepys VI. 125 An 
honest man .. full 0! Anguishes for his King and his Country. 
*7^9 Junius Lett, xxiii. 105 You may see with anguish how 
much .. authority you have lost. 1810 Scott Latiy 0/L. it. 
xxxiv. The deep anguish of despair. 

+ 3 . Anguish of weathering', stress of weather. Obs. 
c 1450 Lonelich Grailxxxv. 50 Angwisch of wedering made 
vs hider to go. 

4 . Comb., as anguish-stricken, -lorn. 

1810 Coleridge Triend iv. iii. (1867) 242 The anguish- 
stricken wife of Toxaris. 

Anguish (arijgwij), v. Forms: 4 anguise, 
anguisse, 4-5 anguysch(e, angwische, ang- 
wishe, 6 anghysshe, 6- anguish. [a. OFr. 
anguissie-r , angoissie-r\— L. august id-re to straiten, 
distress, f. anguslia : see prec.] 

1 . To distress with severe pain or grief, excruciate. 
c 1374 Chaucer Booth. ill, viii. 80 Euery debt.. anguisse)) 
hem wi)> prikkes )>at ysen it. 2388 Wyclif Gen. xxxi. 40 Y 
was angwischid in dai and nyjt with hecte and frost. 1560 
I. Hey wood Seneca's Thyestes Argt. (1581) 21 Thiestes.. 
knowing he had eaten his owne children, was wonderfully 
anguished. 1627 Feltham Resolves 1. viii. (1677) 11 Sores are 
not to be anguish‘t with a rustic pressure. 1707 Encycl. Brit. 
IV. 341/* s.v. Charade , My first, .anguishes the toe of a man. 
1855 Cdl. Wiseman Fabiola 338 It was.. the making him 
doubly a fratricide, which deeply anguished her. 

12 . rejl. Obs . rare. 

1538 Latimer Serm. $ Rem. (1845) 397, I will no longer 
anguish myself with a matter that I cannot remedy. 

3 . intr. (red. pron. omitted.) To distress oneself, 
suffer severe pain or sorrow. 

1330 R. Brunnf. Chron. 132 Kyng Henry .. anguised 
grcuosly, bat Thomas was so slayn. 1601 J. Weever Mirr. 
Martyrs D ij b, Whose soules with sin-erapoisning hate did 


anguish. 1624 Barcrave Serm. 36 Thy bones anguish, thy 
limbes sinke under thee. 1820 Keats Isabella vii, He had 
waked and anguished A dreary night of love and misery. 

+ 4 . ?To smother, quash, crush, put down. (Cf. 
OFr .angoissier — ‘serrer forte men t, presser, utreindre 
vivement, sans id^e desouffrance.’ Godef.) Obs . rare. 

1502 Ord. Cryst. Men (W. de Worde) ui. iii. 157 The .vii. 
maner of almesdcde spyrytual! is to hyde, to couer, and to 
anghysshe y« jyll and defame of his neyboure. 

t A’nguish, -guis, -guissh, a. Obs. rare . [a. 
OFr. adj. angitis, angois, cited by Godefroi in fern. 
angotsse: sec Anguish sb.] Excruciating, exceed¬ 
ingly distressing. 

<1400 Test. Love it. (1560) 289/1 For baddc thinges and 
anguis wrctchedncs been passed. 1475 Caxton Jason 42 
The moost anguisshyst dethe that ony man may endure. 

Anguished (arggwijt),///. a.; also anguisht. 
[f. Anguish v . + -ed.] 

1. Distressed with severe pain or grief; tormented. 

1382 Wyclif Jon. ii. 8 My soule was angwishid in me. 

1627 Feltham Resolves 1. xlvii. 11677^ 74 The spirits shrink 
inward, and retire to the anguisht heart. 1818 Art 0/Pre- 
serv. Feet 50 Anguished sufferers try these panaceas. 1857 
Miss WiNKWORTH TauleZs Serm. xxv. 391 The thorns of an 
anguished conscience. 

2. Expressing pain, full of anguish, agonized. 

c 1800 Southey Race of Banquo Wks. II. 155 The anguish'd 
shriek, the death-fraught groan. 1864 Neale Seaton. Poems 
7 The ocean with unwonted roar, And anguish'd moan, shall 
vex his shore. 

Anguishful (arggwijful), a. rare. [f. Anguish 
sb. + -ful.] Full of anguish, distressing. 

1847 Sara Coleridge Mem . 4- Lett. II. 137 The., oft-re¬ 
peated agonies and anguishful trials of the Romish heroine. 

A'nguishing, vbl. sb. lObs. rare. [f. An¬ 
guish v. + -ing i.J The action of afflicting with 
severe pain ; affliction, torment. 

1521 St. Werburge Frol., O cruell deth .. Thou causest wo, 
languor, and anguissyng. a 1617 Hieron Wks. 1 !. 204 This 
renting of rite heart, and anguishing of the bones. 

Anguishing (arggwijig), ///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ing *.] Deeply distressing or afilicting, agonizing. 
_ c i 68 oPordage A^j//cZ>j?Mi 633 ) i 18 The Eternal Anguish¬ 
ing Fire-Spirit. 1761 Law Comf. lYeary Piigr. (18091 107 
The anguishing terrors of thy >oul. 1810 Campbell Poems 
1 . 128 Heaven's mercy relieving Each anguishing wound. 

t A'nguishment. Obs. rare. [a. OFr. an- 

goissement, f. angoissier : see Anguish v . and -ment.] 
Torment, torturing ; severe suffering. 

1592 Wyri.ey Armorie 129 When we are with anguishment 
disircst. 1655 11 . Vaughan Silex Scint. t. (1858) 33 His 
Agonie And moving anguishments. 

t Anguishness. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Anguish a. 
4--NKKS.J Sore distress, torment. 
a 1564 Becon Chr. Knt. Wks. 1844, 628 Upon them which 
do service unto unrighteousness .. anguishness shall come. 

t A'nguishous, a. Obs. or dial. Forms: 3 
anguisuse, -ussus, -uysous, 3-4 anguyssous, 
4 angwisous, 4-5 anguisschous, -wiechous(e, 
-uissous, -wissous, -wysshous, -uissheous, 5 
auguisshous, -uysshous(e, -wisshous, -wysch.- 
schous, 4-6 anguishous. [a. OFr. angutssns, 
-itssus, -uessous, later -oisseux :—late L. angustids- 
utn , f. anguslia : see Anguish sb. and -ous.j 

1. actively, Fraught with anguish, attended with 
much suffering ; tormenting, distressing. 

<*1230 Ancr. R. 112 pe anguisuse dea 5 e b he schulde bolicn. 
c 1374Chaucf.r Troylus in. 816 Ful angwysshous than is., 
u d she, Condicioun of veyn prosperite. 1481 Caxton 
lyrr. iv. xviii. 107 (In helle) is the fyre so ouer moche 
ardaunt hote and anguy.sshous. 1554 Philpot Exam. 4- 
Writ. <1842)415 The thing was. .anguishous to his country, 
and grievous to all good men. 

2. passively, Full of anguish, oppressed with pain 
or grief, sore distressed. 

1297 R. Glouc. 222 Kyng Arture was anguysous.. b^ 
lu)>er traytor adde of scaped hym. c 1386 Chaucer Pers. 
T. 230 My soule was anguissheous withinne me [r. r. ang- 
wissous, -uissous, -uysshous, -wisshous]. c 1450 Lonelich 
Grail x Iv. 93 He sawh. .Oure lord ful angwischous and a I to- 
rent, c 1450 Merlin xv. 232 'l hci were full anguysshousefor 
the grete losse that thei hadden. 1875 Gloss. Lane. Dial. 
s.v.. He lookt quite anguishous, an aw felt sorry for him. 

3. Anxious. 

e 1230 Aner. R. 240 Holie meditaciuns .. anguisuse bonen. 
a 1300 Floriz & Bl. 366 Whanne bu lest him b« cupe isco 
Wcl angussus ne wile beo. ^1314 Guy Warm. 75 Hcrhaud 
to nim angwisous thai were. 1503 Sheph. Kal. {1656) xlii. 
Feet flat and short, signifieth an anguishous person, of small 
wisedom. 

t A'nguishously, adv. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -ly 2 ; answering to OFr. angu is souse men!.] 
Distressingly, grievously; with much suffering. 

ri45o Lonelich Grail xiv. 759 Angwisschously ascrycd 
they were, And slay n, takyn, and maymed, many were there. 
2475 Caxton Jason in b, Alle were hurte, that one more 
angusshously thene tnat other, c 1500 New Notbroume 
Mayd 46 He wyll not., hym applye My wordes to here, 
'I'hat bought hym dere, On crosse anguyously. 

Angular (ic ggi/flaD, a. [ad. L. angular-is, (. 
angul-us : see Angle and -ar. Cf. Fr. angu la ire.] 
1. Having an angle or angles, sharp-cornered. 

1598 Florjo, Triangola re, three angular, hauing three 
corners, three cornered, a 1631 Donnf. Poems (1650) 240 
Enormous greatnesses, which are So dlsproportion’d and so 
angulare. 1664 Posse a Exp. Philos. 1. 55 Hairs .. are none 
of them Cylindrical, but angular and corner’d. 1756 BuaKE 
Subl. <J> B. Wks. I. 238 Perfectly beautiful bodies are not 


composed of angular parts. 1857 Henfrey Elem. Bot. § 58 
A stem is. . angular when the section is polygonal. 1878 
Green Coal ii, 55 Nearly all the grains of quartz are angular. 

b. Of writing: Having the turns angled instead 
of rounded, as in German handwriting. 

1863 Burton Bk. Hunter 41 His handwriting was clear, 
angular, and unimpassioned. 

2. Of or pertaining to an angle: a. Constituting 
an angle, sharp comer, or apex; also Jig. 

*597 J* King Jonah xxiii. (1864) 145 The night which 
followed the sabbath of the Jews was the angular night.. 
for both it belonged to the Sabbath preceding, and must be 
ascribed again unto the Christian Sabbath. 1675 Ocilby 
Brit. Introd., The next Angular Point being at Ivy Bridg. 
1699 Newton Op ticks (J.), The angular point where the 
edges of the knives meet. 1831 Brewster Optics xi. 98 At 
the angular termination of bodies these fringes widen. 1855 
Owen Skel. 4- Teeth 18 In the cod there is a small separate 
bone, below the joint of the articular, forming an angle there, 
and called the ‘angular piece.’ 

b. 1’laced in or at an angle. 

1842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 336 The frontal is con- 
tinued downwards by the side of the root of the nose, under 
the name of the angular vein. 1874 Boutell A rtns 4- A rm. 
v. 78 The space between the angular bands. 1880 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Angular artery .. The terminal branch of the facial 
artery-. 

c. Measured by angle. 

1674 Belly Disc. bef. R. Soc. 129, l call.. the motion of the 
Biasses.. the Angular or Curve Motion. 1785 Reid In tell. 
Powers 159 Astronomers call it angular distance. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet. 1 . 116/2 Angular Motion, is the motion 
of a body which moves circularly about a point. Thus, a 
pendulum has an angular motion about its centre of motion; 
and the planets have an angular motion about the sun. 1867 
J. Hogg Mierosc. 1. ii.41 Having an angular aperture of 6o°. 
1880 Gray Bot. Text.-bk. 396 The angular divergence, or 
distance of the axis of the nrst leaf from the second. 

3 . Of personal appearance: Having the joints and 
bony protuberances prominent, through deficiency 
of roundness and plumpness in the fleshy parts. 
Of action: Moving the limbs in angles, jerky, 
abrupt, ungraceful, awkward. 

1850 Blackie sEschylus 1. Fref. 45 Their movements were 
slow, their gesticulations abrupt and angular. 1858H0LMF.S 
Aut. Break/. T The angular female m black bombazine. 
1880 M'Cartuy Chon Time IV. I. 6t His gestures were 
angular and ungraceful. 

4. Of character: Stiff and formal; hard and 
wanting suavity; crolchcty and deficient in savoir 
faire; unaccommodating ; cantankerous. 

1840 Hawthorne Biog. Sk. (1879) 180 Here follow many 
bows and a deal of angular politeness on both sides. 1851 
Rylano Neanders Planting of Chr. 11 . 204 Rugged and 
angular natures. 1870 Dickens E. Drood 62 As a partial- 
larly angular man, I ao not fit smoothly into the social circle. 

5. A si rot. Of an 'angle ’: see Angle sbf 8. 

1643 Milton Divorce 1. x. (1847) 133/2 The supernal in¬ 
fluence of schemes and angular aspects. 

6 . -angular, -angled, as in ACUTANGULAR, etc. 
Angularity (acggittlarriti). [f. L. angular-is 

Angular + -m\] 

1. The quality or state of being angular; the 
having sharp or prominent comers. 

1642 H More Song of Soul m, 11. xxxviii, What body ever 
yet could figure show Perfectly perfect, as rotundity Exactly 
round, or blamclcsse angularity? 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 84 Glasse grossely or courscly powdered., by reason 
of its acutcnesse and angularity.. excoriates the parts through 
which it passeth. 1841 Trimmer Pract. Geol. 173 Volcanic 
grits are distinguished by the angularity of the particles. 

b. eoncr. in pi. Angular outlines, sharp corners. 

1853 Kane Grinnetl Exp. xxx. 11856) 259 Dried apples be¬ 
come one solid breccial mass of compacted angularities. 
1859 Owen Mammalia App. B. 84 The shaft of the humerus 
.. is peculiarly rounded .. and offers none of those angu¬ 
larities and ridges. 1880 Howells Undisc. Country vi. 104 
The bold angularities of the fashionable female scrawl. 

2. Of personal appearance: Want of rounded 
outline. Of manner: Want of suavity, crankiness. 

1848 Dickens Dombcy (C. D. ed.) 5 Miss Tox's dress.. had 
a certain character of angularity and scantiness. 1878 Seeley 
Stein 1 . 310 The angularity and combativeness of Stein's 
manner. 

Angularly (ce tjgi/flajli), adv. [f. Angular 
+ -LY ^.] In an angular manner. 

1 . In or with angles; so as to form nn angle. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Ret r . (T.), A lnbyrinthean face, 

now angularly, now circularly, every way aspected. a 1691 
Boyle <J.t, Another part of the same solution afforded us an 
ice angularly figured. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 162 A 
piece of Timber growing angularly, or crooked. 1794 Sulli¬ 
van Vie-.v Nat. I. 467 A crystafine substance .. angularly 
arranged. 1880 Gunther Fishes 54 Angularly bent, so as 
to consist of a vertical and horizontal limb. 

2. At (acute) angles, obliquely, diagonally, from 
corner to comer. Also/?f. 

1471 Caxton Chesse 150 Goyng cornerly or angularly sygne- 
fyeth cautcle or sublilytye. 1650 J. Weekes Truth s Confl. 
Pref. A ij b, Look not m an oblique manner or angularly 
upon the persons. 1808 J. Wfbster Nat. Phil. 18 If the 
plates be placed angularly, or touch each other at one of the 
ends. 1830 Lytton Paul Cliff. i. 2 A blanket, stretched 
angularly from the wall to the chimney. 

3 . Of personal appearance : sec Angular 3. 

1846 Poe Wks. (1864) III. 35 lie is about five feet seven 

inches high .. angularly proportioned. >849 Dickens Bam. 
Rndge xxxv. (C. D. ed.) 165 Gashford .. was angularly made. 

A’ngularness. ? Obs. rare- 0 , [f. as prec + 
-NESS.J The quality of being angular ; angularity. 

1731 in Bailey; whence in Johnson, etc. 
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, t A'ngulary, a. Obs. ran- 1 , [f. L. angul-us 
‘(sec Angle) 4--ary : there was no L. angulari-us.] 
Situated at the corners, being at angles. 

1474 Caxton Chase tv. ii. (i860) 144 The quene foloweth 
vnto two angularyc places after the maner of the alphyn. 

Annulate (arqgi/flet), a. [ad. L. anguldt-us pa. 
pple. of angu Id-re, f. angul-us an angle.] Formed 
with comers; angled, cornered. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bet . xvi. 189 The stalk is hairy, 
anguiate and unbranched. 185* Dana Crust. 1. 260 Carpus 
aneulate at inner apex. 

Anguiate (ce-ggi/fl^t), v . [f. prec. or its L. 
source.] To make anguiate, or cornered. 

1880 J. Watson in Jrnl. L . .S'. XV. 228 The upper carinal 
thread becomes much the most dominant and angulatcs the 
whorls. 

Angulated (ce'^gi/H^ted), ///. a. [f. L. angu¬ 
ldt-us Angulate + -ed, by assimilation to ling. pa. 
pples.] Made to have angles, cornered. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Eva, A cheefF pale angulaiit [L. 
angulatuui\ of asurc and golde. 1695 Woodward .Vat. Hist. 
Barth iv. (1723) 198 Angulated Columns .. of six Sides. 1769 
Sir J. Hill Fam. Herb. (1812)41 The stalks [of the Bramble] 
are., angulated. 1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) It. 1S3 
The bill is .. thick, strong, and angulated. 1857 .Vat. Mag. 
I. 368 A curiously angulated chrysalis. 

Angulately, adv. [f. Angulate4 -ly 2.] in 
an anguiate manner; with angles or corners. 

1848 Dana Zooph. 503 Surface angulately rough, or covered 
with very irregular polygonal prominences. 

Angulation (anjgiwl^-Jan). [n. of action f. L. 
anguldt-us (see Angu late), as if ad. L. languid- 
tion-em .] A making anguiate; angular or cor¬ 
nered formation, or position. 

1869 Huxley in Jrnl. Ceol. Sec. XXVI. 38 The acute angu. 
lation of the union of the scapula and coracoid. 1880 J, 
Watson in Jmt. Linn. Soc. XV. 90 Suture linear, but 
strongly marked by the angulation of the whorls. 

Angulato- comb. f. L. anguldt- 

us used advb. = Angulately; as in augulato- 
gibhous, gibhous with an anguiate tendency; 
angulato-sinuous, sinuous or winding with the 
curves angled. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1.352 Carapax angulato-gibbous. Ibid. 
573 Finger ... angulato-sinuous on outer margin. 

Anguliferous (agghrirferas), a. [f. L. angul- 
us Angle + -(i)ferous bearing.] * Applied toa shell 
which has the last whorl angulated.’ Craig 1847 . 

t Anguliza*tion. Obs. [f. L. angul-us after 
crystallization .] = Angulation. 

1676 Shaoweljl Virtuoso w. Wks. 1720 I. 386To Fluidity.. 
so to Angulization, then Christallization. 

Angulo- (aNqgitfli?-), combining form of L. an - 
gulns (see Angle sb.%) used advb., as in angulo- 
dentato, angularly toothed. 

1829 Loudoun Cycl. Plants, Angulo-dentate. 

Angulometer (aTjgi/ri/rm/taj). rare. [f. prec. 
+ -meter.] An instrument for measuring external 
angles. 


1859m Worcester. i88oKnicht Diet. Meek. 1.106 A try 
square may be termed an angulometer, ‘a bent measure.' 

Angulose (zenjgi/ri^-s), a. rare. [ad. L. an 
gulos-us: see Anculous and -one.] = Angulous. 

1699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 66 Indian Mallows .. bring fort! 
Seeds either angulose or round. 1853 Mavne Exp. Lex. 
Angulosus, Full of angles or comers, angulose or angulous 

+ AnguLrsity. Obs -<* [f. L. angulds-us + 
-ity.] The quality of having angles, comeret 
character. 

1706 in Phillips. 1755 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets, 
Anguloso- (aei]gi/ri<ju:s0-),coirib. f. L. anguldsns 
used advb.; as in anguloso-gibbous, gibbous wit! 
the curved sides almost forming angles. 

1848 Dana Zooph. 617 Lobules .. anguloso-gibbous.. 

Angulous (arqgirfbs), a. ?Obs. [a. Fr .angu 
leux, ad. L. angulds-ns, f. angulus : sec Angle anc 
-ous.] Having angles or corners ; angular. 

. >656 Stanley Hist. Philos. III. in. 28 As to figure they an 
infinite; angulous, not-angulous, strait and round. 166 
Glanvill Scots. Sci. vii. 37 Held together by hooks, am 
angulous involutions. 1725 Braoley Fam. Diet. s. v. S<nv 
Thistle , The Stem is angulous. 1853 [See Angulose.] 

Ji Anguria (aqgiuo-ria). Bot. [mod.L., f. Gr 
a-yyovpiQv a water melon.] A genus of plants o 
the gourd family; also their fruit. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 258 Anguria, the coldest fruite ii 
taste that ever I did eate. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. 
The black seeded citrul or Augnria. 1869 Eng. Mech. 6 Aug 
446/3 Anguria.. The plant now so called is a kind of gourd 

t AngU'St, a. Obs. [a. F r .anguste (Cotgr. 1611) 
ad. L. angust-us narrow, f. ang-ere to choke, squeeze 
tight.] Strait, narrow, compressed. 

X S99 A. M. Gabclhouer's Bk. Physic 61/1 An angust necked 
glasse. /bid. 338/1 Jf so be the wounde wcare anguste, o 
closed together. 1621 Burton Anat. Met. il ii. in. (1651 
251 If.. the aire be so angust, what proportion is there be 
tween the other three Elements and it ? 1661 Lovell Hist 
An. Min. Introd., A great intestine, like that of a dogee 
angust, and of a long figure. 

+ An gust ate, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [f.L. angustdt 
ppl. stem of angustd-re to narrow, f. angust-u 
narrow.] To make narrow, contract. 

1657 Tomlinson Renotis Disp . 694 It angustates and con 
strtngcs laxer parts. * 


Angustate (&ggtrsfcU), a. [ad. L. angustat- 
us : see prec. and Angust.] Narrowed. (Said of 
leaves narrowed at the base.) 

1847 in Craig. Mod. Leaves lanceolate, angustate, sessile, 
t Angustated, ppl- a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
with ppl. ending -ed.] Narrowed, contracted. 

1615 Crooke Body 0/Man 787 His Venter or Belly is an- 
gustnted or straightned [/. e. straitened]. 

Angustation (zei)grst<?‘jhn). XObs. [n. of ac¬ 
tion f. L. angustd-re to narrow : see -ation.] The 
action of narrowing, straitening ; contraction. 

1651 tr. Bacon's Life St Death 8 There is simple Contraction 
and Angustiation or Straitning. *676 Wiseman <Jj, Ob¬ 
struction of the vein somewhere in its passage, by some 
angustation upon it. 1853 in Maynk Exp. Lex. 

Angusti- (arjgtf sti-), combining form of L. 
angustus narrow; as in angustifoliate, -ous, 
narrow-leaved, angustirostrate, with narrow beak. 

Ei Angivstia. Obs. rare- 1 . [L. angustia nar¬ 
rowness, in //. -ee, straits.] Straits, difficulties. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Morals 1756) 81 They ever¬ 
lastingly struggle under their anguslia’s. 

t Angu'stity. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. late L. an - 
guslitdt-cm, n. of stale f. angust-us.'] = next. 

1599 AM. Gabclhouer's Bk. Physic 103/1 Heerwilh hath 
on bine curede whoc throughe the angustitye of his Brest 
oftentimes fell downe to the earth. 

t Angustness. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Angust + 
-ness.] Narrowness, tightness, contraction. 

1599 A. M. Gabclhouer's Bk. Physic 101/2 Pillcs .. for the 
Coughe, and angustnes of the Brest. 

Angustu*ra, or Angostura. A town on the 
Orinoco, now called Ciudad Bolivar. It gives its 
name to a bark, valuahle as a febrifuge and tonic, 
the produce of Galifea or Casparia febrifuga. 

1791 A. Bkandk (title) Experiments and Observations on 
the Angustura Bark. 1840 Pereira Mat. Med. 1204 Angos¬ 
tura bark .. was first publicly noticed in the London Medi¬ 
cal Journal for 1789. 1866 Masters in Treas. Bot. 517 The 

means, chemical and otherwise, of distinguishing the true 
from the false Angostura barks. 1879 Miss Bk addon / V.i eu 
III. 191 Propped up with sherry and Angostura bitters. 
1879 Watts Diet. them. 3rd. Suppl. 87 Sections of true An- 
gustura bark. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Angustura. 

Anhad, obs. form of Onehood, unity. 
An-hand, on hand: see An prep, and Hand. 
t Anhang, v. Obs. 3 - 5 . Forms: a. strong: 
Inf. anhon. Pa. t. nnheng, -hong, -hungc. Pa. 
pfle. anhongen, -hong'e, -hon. p. weak : Inf. 
anhonge(n, anhang. Pa.pple. anhouged, -od, 
(5 enhonged). [app. a variant of Ahang OE. 
ahon (:— *ahahan, *ahangan) through confusion of 
An- pref 1 and A -pref. 1 . The weak conjugation 
of the pa. pple. exemplifies the ultimate levelling 
of OE. hon lrans. and hangian intr., and their re¬ 
spective compounds.] To hang. a. lrans. 

a. 1205 Lay. 1023 pat he sculde beon anhongen. Ibid. 
22628 He wolde hine slxn o3er anhon. Ibid. 29358 And nn¬ 
heng alle pa munkes. 1297 R. Glouc. 509 Harmles me him 
nom .. & subpe anhunge him. c 1380 Sir Fe> nmb. 2362 pnn 
schullep pay peues .. Beo to-drawe and eke an-honge. 

ft. 1205 Lay. 13166 Swor.. pat he hine wolde anhongen 
[1250 anhonge]. ci$o$Ox/Stud. in E. ii. P. (1862)40 What 
is pc man: pat }und anhongod is. 1340 Ayenb. 51 panne 
he bccomp .. pyef, and panne me hine anhongep. r 1400 
Rom. AW453 She shulde anhonged be. 1430 Lydg. Chron. 
hi. xxiv, To be enhonged by the halse, 

b. intr. 

a 1300 K. Horn 323 Schamc mote pu fonge And on hi}c 
rode anhonge. 

Anharmonic (?e : nhajmp*nik), a. Math. [ad. 
Fr. anharmonique, f. Gr. dr- not + apfiavtu-bs Har¬ 
monic.] Not harmonic. Applied to the section of 
a line by four points A , B, C, D, when their mutual 

distances are such that ~ is unequal to ; the 

CI> CII 

ratio between these two quotients is called the an - 
harmonic ratio of A C. 

1863 Salmon Conic Sect. 57 This ratio is called the An- 
harmonic ratio of the pencil. 1865 C. Price Trit. Coor¬ 
dinates 45 Fora system of four points (or lines) there are but 
six different Anharmonic ratios. 1881 Athenxum 13 Aug. 
205/1 Anharmonic section. 

An-haste, in hasic: see An prep, and I Taste sb. 
t Anh.au.nce, -anse, v. Obs. [variant of En¬ 
hance: see An -pref. 4 .] To raise up; exalt, extol. 

1297 R. Glouc. 458 panne 3e noblemen an hansyep aoure 
P031. a 1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 48 Pe holi rode was ifounde 
.. in may. And anhansed [Vernon MS. honoured] was in sep- 
tembre, C1450 Pol. Poems 239 Jdylnesse and ihefic .. On 
the galwys (hey scholde anhaunse. r 1450 Lonelich Grail 
lui. 3* Forto anhawncen there goddis name. 

tAnhea*t,ZL Obs. [OE. onhvetan to make hot: 
see Ax-pref 1 and Heat v.] lrans. To heat, in¬ 
flame. intr. To become hot or inflamed. 
c 1250 O. Kent Serm. in /:. E. Misc. 30 Wyn Pat.. an-het 

t alle po pet hit drinked i betokned alle po Pet bied an.hc«c f t of 
e luue of ure lorde. 1340 Ayenb. 131 pise wordle Pet ne is 
ote .. a fornaysanhet mid uerof zenne. ibid. 108 pannean- 
het pe guode herte and trewe and him wrepep to him-zelue. 

+ Anhea've, V. Obs. 2 ^ 3 . Inf anhehben; 
Pa. t. anhof, anhefde. [?OE. onhebban: sec An* 
pref. 1 and Heave v.; but perh. for Aiieave (sec 
An- 5 ).] To lift up; also, to hold up, sustain. 


c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 177 De water stormes an-hefden 
here stefne. 1205 Lay. 16699 Samuel pat sweord an-hof 
[1250 vp heof ]. Ibid. 12627 An o3cr halue we habbeoS mare 
pene we ma3en an-hebben. 

t AnheTant, a. Obs. rare “ J . [ad. L. anheldnt- 
ew, pr. pple. of an fichu re : sec Anhele,] Breath¬ 
ing, inhaling. 

1764 Ann. Reg. 141/1 The anhelent tubes by which trees 
suck their nourishment from the earth. 

Anhelation (amh/l^ Jan). arch. [a. Yi.anhc- 
lation, ad. L. anheldtion-em , f. anh?ld-re\ see next.] 

1. A breathing with difficulty, jianting; shorlness 
of breath, asthma. 

1623 Cockeram, Anhelation, the Tissique. 1655 Culpeper 
Rtverius vu. i. 148 In a Dispncea, the breath is thick, with¬ 
out noise oranhclation. 1794 Pally Sat. Theol. x. § 5 (1819) 
150 In a city-feast, for example, what deglutition, what an- 
heiaiiou 1 1879 Hooper Med. Diet. 547 A permanent diffi¬ 
culty of breathing or anhclation. 

2 . fig. ranting,aspiration(< 7 /A’/'anohjectof desire). 

a 1631 Donne Serm. vii. 73 Our Anhelation and panting 

after the Joycs of the Kingdom of Heaven. 1695 Black more 
Pr. Arth. 1. 903 When his exhaling Soul to Heav’n aspires, 
In sacred Anhelations, and inflam'd Desires. 

t Anhe le, V. Obs. ; also 4-3 anele. [a. OFr. 
anele-r , anhcle-r to breathe, cogn. w. Pr. anclar , 
It. anelare L. an heldre to pant; f. an--ambi on 
both sides, doubtfully + hdldre to breathe.] 

1. i To blow, puff. 

c 1340 Ga.o. Gr. Rut. 723 lie \vcrre3 .. Bope wyth bulle3 
& bere3 . . And etayne^, pat hvm a-nelcde, of pe Iie3e felle. 

2 .fig. To pant for, as))ire to. 

< 1425 Wyntoln Cron. v. x. 480 ConManlynys sonnys thre 
Dat anelyd to pal Ryawtc. 1536 Latimer 2nd Serm. be/. 
C'on-'. J. 49 With most fervent desire, theyanheale, breathe, 
and gape for the fruit of our convocation. 

Anhele, obs. form of Anneal. 

t AnheTecl, ///. a. Obs. rare. [f. Anhele+ 
-ed.] Breathing, orbreatheri out, with painoreffort. 

1644 England's Tears in Hart, Misc. V. 452 The poor 
labourer, who useth to mingle the morning dew with his 
anheled sweat. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Anhefed, which 
brcnthcih with pain or difficulty, puffed up, brokenwinded. 

t Anhelo*se, a. r iObs. rare. [f. E. anhel-us 
panting + -one, as if ad. L. *anhelos-us.] - next. 

1731 Baii.ky, Anhclose, fetching breath quick and short: 
pulling and blowing. 1808 Macdonald Telegr. Comm. 59 
| It] rendered him so constantly a nhe lose. 

t Anhe’lous, a. Obs. [f. K. anhel-us panting, 
juiffing + -nus ; cf. Fr. anhelettx.] Short of breath, 
short-winded, panting. 

1661 S. Stone Dec civ. Deceiv'd n Rude anhclous panting*, 
and interrupt breathings at Devotion. 1684 tr. lionet's 
Merc. Conipit. vi. 182 Anh* !ous or Short-breathed Fevers 
have their name from difficult and anhclous respiration. 1880 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anhidrotic (xnhidrp tik'), a. and sb. Med. [f. 
Gr. dv not + tbpcoTtfi-bs sudorific, f. idpcls sweat.] 
A. ad/. Tending to check |;crsj>iration. 13. sb. A 
medicinal agent of this natuie. 

1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Anhulrotics.. sponging the surface 
of the body with cold mineral or vegetable acids.. internal 
administration of dilute phosphoric acid, etc. 

An-high, -hegh, -hoy 0 , on high: see An- prep. 
and High. 

t Anhi*g‘h(e, v. Obs. 4 ; alsonnhcji.anheigho. 
[l^rob. for a-high (see Ax-pref. 5 )OE. *a hedn, 
cogn. w. OHG. irhohan (mod.G. erhoJicn ), Goth. 
ttshauhjan ; perh. a later formation on An- pref. r 
+ hegh-cn, high-cn , to exalt: see High v.] 

1. lrans. To exalt, raise, advance, promote. 

1340 Ayenb. 42 Huanne hi wyllep .. liare ur>*cndcs an he3y 
me dingneics of holi cherch. Ibid. 23 To miszigge to ham 
pet he wyle harmi, him uor to anhe^i. 

b. To lift up on the gallows, hang. 

C1330 Arth. 3- Mcrl. 2366 Told hem this vilanie And seyd 
he wold horn anheighc*. 

2. intr. To raise itself, mount up, increase. 

1340 Ayenb. 49 J>is zenne anhe^cp and )o3ep be pe stat of 
pe personcs pci hit dop. 

Anhistous (a;nhi-st 3 s>, a. Biol. [mod. f. Gr. 
dv priv. + ii7T-VV web, tissue + -ous ; cf. Fr. anh isle.] 
Of tissue : Without recognizable structure. 

i83o in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

t Anhi’t, v. Obs. rare. [f. An pref. 1 + Hit, ad. 
ON. hit la.] To hit, strike against. 

1297 R. Glouc. 185 Arture agen pc brest ys fclawe uorst 
anhytte. a 1300 A*. Horn 711 Wei sonc bute pu fiitte Wip 
swerde ihc pe anhittc. c 1325 E. E. A Hit . l\ C. 411 So hat} 
anger onhit his hert. 

An-honest, for on-honest, north, f. Un-honesty. 
Anhungered (anhz>-ijgajd),///. a. arch. [app. 
for earlier a-hungred (an- for a- before vowel: see 
An- pref. 5 ) \-of-hungred OE. of-hyngrod (cf. 
a-thirst, OE. of-pyrsted, a-dos.cn, OE. of-dihie) : sec 
A-hungered, Ok-hungered. Later variants were 
En-hungered, In-hungered ; the sequcuce being 
apparently of-, a-, an-, cn-, in-.] 

1. Overcome with hunger, hungry. 

<■1300 A". Alis. 1229 The folk and the poraile M-eoren an- 
hungred. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 59 (Oriel MS.) Bothe an- 
hungred \v.r. afyngerd, a-hungred] and a-prist. 1398 Tre- 
visa Barth. De P. R. vi. ix. (1405) 195 The nouryce fedyth 
the childe whan it is an hungred. 1526 Tisdale Matt. xii. 
1 His disciples wer anhongred. 1557 Gcnev., anhongred. 
1611 & 1881 Revised , an hungred. 
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AN-HUNGRY. 
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Animable. 


2 .Jig. Eagerly desirous, longing. 

1848 Lowell Poet. Wks. 1879, 398 Anhungered for some 
joy untried. 1881 Swinrurne Mary Stuart iv. i, My people 
seems in sooth Hot and anhungered on this trail of hers. 

t An-hu’ngry, a. Obs. rare, [variant of A- 
H uncut, the a - or an - being due to assoc, with 
a-hlingered, an-htoigcrcd, though perhaps meant 
to be intensive.] Hungry, in a hungry state. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. i. L 209 They said they were an hungry: 
sigh'd forth Proucrbes; That Hunger broke stone wals: 
that, dogges must cate. 1681 K. Knox Hist. Ceylon 123 
Many times we were forced to remain an hungry. 
Anhurned, obs. form of One-horned ppl. a. 
Anhydric (aenhai drik), a. [f. Gr. dvvdp-os 
waterless + -ic.] = A nh ydrous. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Anhydride (amhardraid). Chem. [mod. f. Gr. 
avvtip-os waterless (f. av priv. + vScnp water) + -ide.] 
A chemical compound formed by the union of oxy¬ 
gen with another element, without hydrogen, but 
which, on exposure to water, absorbs hydrogen and 
becomes an acid. Also called anhydrous acids , 
because they are produced by expelling the water 
(containing all the hydrogen) from oxy-acids. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chon. I. 295 Very few triatomlc anhy¬ 
drides are yet known. Phosphoric anhydride, PaOj, is the 
only well known member of this class. 1869 Eng. Meek. 
9 Apr. 58/2 Sulphuric anhydride SO, when added io water, 
takes up the oxygen to form a new acid radical. 

Anhydrite (irnhai-drair. Min. [mod. f. Gr. 
dvDSp-o? waterless +-ite min. form.; so named by 
Werner.] Anhydrous gypsum, or sulphate of lime. 

1831 Brewster Optics xxx. 252 Augite, Anhydrite, Axinite. 
1842 T. Graham Eton. Chon. u. v. 497 Sulphate of lime 
occurs in a crystalline form, without water, forming the 
mineral anhydrite. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts t. 177 Anhydrite 
is frequently found in beds of rock-salt, where it is often 
associated with gypsum or hydrous sulphate of lime. 

Anhydro- < amhaudn?-), combining form of next, 
as in anhyJro-boratc, -sulphate, etc. 

1873 Fownf.s Chou. 325 Potassium forms .. two acid sul¬ 
phates, and an anhydrosulphate. 1883 Nature XXVI 1 .423 
Benzoic sulphimide or anhydro-sulphamine benzoic acid. 

Anhydrous (amhaWIras), a. [mod. f. Gr. 
aviidp-os waterless (f. ay priv. + u'5a >p water) + -ous.] 

1. Chem. Having no water in its composition: 
said of salts, crystals, destitute of water of crystal¬ 
lization, etc. Cf. Anhydride. 

1819 Pantalog, 1 . sv., Anhidrous Sulphate of Lime. 1827 
Faraday Chou. Mauip. xxiv. 610 Reduce the substance to 
an anhydrous state. 1833 Penny Cyci. t. 281 The vapour of 
anhydrous waterless alcohol. 1875 Dawson Daunt of Life 
v. 108 An anhydrous silicate of lime and magnesia. 

2 . transf Waterless, sapless, dried up. 

1872 Holmes Poet Break/. T. i\. 294 That exsiccated and 
almost anhydrous organism. 1874 in Coues Bints 0/ A*.-//' 
405 The sterile and anhydrous region of the central desert. 

il Anicut, annicut. [Anglo-Ind. ad. Tamil 
Anai-kattu dam-building.] ‘In the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, the dam constructed across a river to fill, 
and regulate the supply of, the channels drawn off 
from it.’ (Col. Yule.) 

1784 Desp. Crt. Direct, in Burke's Wks. IV. 104 A supply 
of water .. which can only be secured by keeping the Anicut 
and hanks in repair. 1862 R. Patterson Ess. Hist. 4- Art 
208 Vast dams or annieuts across the rivers take the place 
of the canals of the northern provinces, 

Anidloma-tic, a. rare- 1 , [f. Gr. av priv.+ 
Idiomatic.] A proposed substitute for unidiomatie. 

18*7 11 \re Guesses (1859' 2ta E vc n Landor recommends 
the adoption of anidiomatic as an English word; though 
our language does not acknowledge the Greek negative pre¬ 
fix, except in words like anarchy, introduced in their com¬ 
pound^ state, so that anidiomatical would exemplify itself. 

Anidioma*ticaI, a. [f. prec. +-AL 1 .] - prec 

1824 9 Landor huag. Conv. n. 278 You would not say ‘two 
times’; it is anidiomatical. [Sec also prec.] 

t Anie’nte, v. 0 b$.\ also 4 6 anyente. [a. 
OFr. anicntc-r to bring to nought ( = TT. and It. 
anient-ar), f. d to + nient, mod. neant nought (— 
It. nientf )late L. * neat tern or *neeentem , f. tie, 
itec not + entem (nom. ens) being: see Entity.] = 
Anientise (which is the commoner form). 

i£93 Langu P. PL C. xx. 267 How myghte he aske mercy 
.. That.. wilfulliche wolde mercy anyente? Ibid. xxi. 389 
So lyf shal lyf lete * )?er lyf haj> lyf anyented. 1574 tr. Little - 
ton's Tenures :40b, The warraunte is anyented and defeated. 

+ Aniente, ppl- a. Obs. [contr. pa. pple. of the 
preceding, for aniented .] 

1641 Termcs de la Ley 21 Aniente in our law language sig¬ 
nifies as much as frustrated or made voyde. 

t Anie ntise, -ish, v. Obs. Forms; 4 anient¬ 
ise, anyentise, 4 5 anientisse, anyntische, 
-esche, anentysch(e, -isch(e, annentissche, 4 
anyntise, 5 anentise, -ish, -yssh, anyyntysch 
(enyyn-, enyntyseh), 6 aneauntyse (8 aneant- 
ize). Aphet. 4 neentishe. [a. OFr. anientiss - 
c x tended s t em o f a n ien tir (la ter an iantir, a ttaia ntir, 
aniantir) var. of anientcr : sec prec., and -ish. 
Aneantize, in 1 Stir c., is after mod.Fr.] 

1 . To bring to nought, annul, annihilate, destroy. 
138a Wyclif Rom. iv. 14 If thei that ben of the lawe, ben 
eyris, feith is anentyschid, or distroyed. c 1386 Chaucer 
Melib. 2S2 Ye han nat nnientissed [7'. r. anyntesched, anen- 
tischedl or destroyed hem. 1440 Promp. Petri 1 . Anyyn- 


tyschyn or enyntyschyn, Exinanio. 1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, 
ii. § 1 Such memoriallcs as they had ordcigned .. were anen- 
tised and anulled. 1791 J. Bree Curs. Sketch 324 {modern¬ 
izing Petition#/ 1430 1 o great aneanthingand impoverishing 
of the persons of the same vessels. 

2 . To make of no account, to bring low, reduce. 
138a Wyclip Ecclux. xiii. 8 To the tyme he neentishe [1388 
anyntische] thee twies or thries. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. v. x, Olde men J?at ben anyntised .. and wastid by cldc 
oJ>er siknesse. 1496 Dives & Panp. (W. de Worde) vi. xv. 
258/1 Crystc .. anentysshed hymself and dysparyched hym- 
selfe in to the Iykenessc of a scruaunt. 1530 Love Bonavcnt. 
Mirr. xiii. (W. de Worde) H vj, In so mochc he lowed hym 
and ancauntysed [Gibbs MS. anentysched] hymselfe, that, etc. 

+ Anie'ntisement. Obs. [a. OFr. anientisse- 
went : see prec. and -ment. Cf. mod.Fr. aneantissc- 
ment.] Annihilation, destruction. 

1485 Proclam, in Paxton Lett. 883 til. 319 The grettest 
anyntisshment, shame and rebuke that ever myght falle to 
this seid land. 1488 Act 4 Hen. Vil, i. To dccresse and 
destruccion of your lyvelode. .and anyentesment of the same. 
1495 Act 11 Hen. VIl, \-xxi, To the greet anyntissement of 
the value of thissucs and profites. 

+ Anigh, v. Obs. rare - 1 . In 6 annie. [f. A- 
pref. 11 + Nigii.] To draw near, approach. 

1594 Carew Tasso God/r. Bvtloigne a88i) 53 Tydings to 
beare, how now grey mome annies. 

Anigh (an^i’)» adv. and prep. [mod. f. Nigh; 
app.intended as archaic by assoc, with down, adown, 
far, afar, etc. Cf. near, a near.] 

A. adv. Nigh, near. 

1868 Morris Earth. Par. 1. Prol. 33 Ah, what a meeting 
as she drew a-nigh. 1870 Ibid. 111 , iv. 404 He came anighcr 
to the sun. 1869 Mrs. Whitney Hitherto xxxviii. 420 
Worthy to dwell anigh. 

B. prep. Nigh, near to. 

1773 Oentl. Mag. XLltl. 399 So chang’d !—1 hate to go 
a-nigh the place, i860 Reaoe Cloist. a* H. IV. 173 They 
must not come anigh a dying bed. 1870 Morris Earth. Par. 

I . 11. 532 No dart was cast, nor any engine bent Anigh him. 

A-night (anait), adv., prop, phr., arch. [OE. 

on niht, reduced by common change of proclitic 
on 10 a : already in Chaucer MSS. it interchanges 
with the modem at night.] By night, at night. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John vii. 50 Nichodcmus .. se )>c com to 
him on nyht. a 1300 Floriz a- Bl. 24 Murie hi uerden J>er 
ani^t. c 1384 Chaucer //. of Fame 42 To make folke to 
dreme a-nyght [?». r. on nyglit]. c 1386 — Man 0/L. T. 612 
They moste take in pacicncc a-night [r. r. at nyght, at ny^t, 
a nyht] Such maner necessaries, c 1440 Partonopc 3113 They 
mete newer but a nyght. 1600 Shaks. A. L. 11. iv. 49, 
t . bid him take that for comming a night to lane Smile. 
1830 Tennyson Arab. Nights ii, Anight my shallop .. clove 
The citron-shadows in the blue. 

t A-lli*gh.tertime, advb. phr. Obs. rare- 1 . 
[A prep. 1 in, on + nigh ter { perh. = n ih te or;/ ill ta,\vi th 
-er for pronounced - e ) + Time.] At night time. 

c 1430 I.vnc. Bocluxs vi. iv. (1554’ 151 b, Anyghtcrtyme his 
slepe ful oft he brake. 

A-nights (anai-ts), adv. arch, [coalescence of 
the two OE. forms on niht (see A-night), and 
nihtes advb. gen. (cf. Where do you go of a night?), 
both = l,. noetic Thus simply = a-night, though 
the -s has often been taken as a plural sign, and 
has tended to give a more habitual sense.] 

[918 O. E. Chron pa bestarion hie hie b c ah nihtes. a 1*50 
Owl <5- Night. 219 pu singest a niht. Ibid. 238 pu flihst 
nihtes.} c 1440 Gesta Rom. 61 The lady a*roose on nyghtes 
[?*.>-. rose a-nyghtes] for to here his songe. 1577 Test. 12 
Patriarchs 72 Leachery and covetousness .. walk abroad as 
well a nights as of days. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. 1. ii. 193 
Slcekc-headcd men, and such as sleepe a-nights. 1647 R. 
Stapylton Juvenal 104 They lodged a-nights in hollow 
trees. 1673 Siiaovvell Epsont Wells n. Wks. lit. 221 To 
sit up a-nights late. 1838 H, C. RoBtxsoN Diary III. 152 
She used to go out a-mghts with her face hid up in her 
cloak. 

t A-nrght-times, advb. phr , Obs. rare- 1 . 
[A prep 1 in, on + Night + times advb.* gen.] In 
the night lime ; by night. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. vii. 40 a, A nighttimes he 
appeared to them as in a pillar of fyre. 

Anil (se*nil). Also 6 anele, -ill, 6-7 -ile, 7 an- 
noill. [a. Fr, or Pg. zz;// 7 ^Sp. anil, ad. Arab. 
J^jJl att-nil, i.e. al the-*•«//, Arab, and Pers. ad. 
Skr. nili indigo (and -plant), f. nila dark blue.] 

1 . The Indigo shrub; the native name of the E. 
Indian species {Indigofera tinctoria) ; but in Bet. 
the trivial name of the W. Indian Indigo {I. Anil). 

1712 tr. Pomet'x Hist. Drugs 1 . 91 There is a Meal made 
of Anil.. out of the entire Plant. 1753 Phil. Trans.X LVI 11 . 
257 [Indigo] not of equal value with that made of the anil. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 621/2 Indigo/era. Anil .. has become 
naturalised in Asia and Africa. 

2 . The indigo dye. 

1581 Act 23 Elis. ix,(Pulton) Cloth . . grounded with woad 
only, or with woad and a nele, alias blew Inde. 1594 Blun- 
devil Exerc. v. xi. <ed. 7) 555 Merchandizes that come from 
Afrique .. Gold, Ivory, Anill, feathers. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. 

II. 1. 262 They vse to pricke the skinne, and to put on it a 
kinde of anile or blacking, which doth continue alwayes. 
1611 Bk. Rates 1 (Jam.) AnUeill of Barbaric for litsters [i.e, 
dyers], the pound weight thereof—xviijr. 16*5 Purcnas 
Pilgrims n. 1415 Hispahan .. vseth great store of Anil. 185a 
T. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. 1 . xv. 502 The anil, or indigo, 
of these provinces has always been considered .. as equal.. 
Io that of Guatemala. 

3 . Chem. Formative (prefix or suffix) of names 


of aniline compounds or derivatives ; as Anilide, 
anilamic = PHENYL.\Mic, chloran : C,ChO,. 
Anile (semail), a. [ad. L. anil-is, f. anus old 
woman : see -ile ] Of or like an old woman, old- 
womanish ; imbecile. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 118 Puerile hallucinations and 
anile delirations. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compii. Ded. 1 
But why do I recount those ancient and (l had almost said) 
anile things? 1803 Syo. Smith Wks. (1867) I. 64 'lot anile 
conjecture, but sound evidence of events. 1856 R. /auchan 
Ho. w. Mystics (i860) II. 251 Romanticism .. grew anile in 
its premature decrepitude. 

A nileness. ?0£r.-° [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being anile ; anility. 

1731 in Bailey; whence in Johnson and mod. Diels. 
Anilepi, variant of Anlei’I, a. Obs., single. 
Anilic (ani lik), a. Chem. [f. Anil + *1C.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to anil; as in Anilic (or Indt- 
gotic ) Acid, obtained by the action on indigo of 
boiling nitric acid and water. 

1868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 158. 

2. -anilic in comb. = of aniline; as in anthranilic, 
chrysanilie. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. 1 .957 Chrysanilie Acid. 
Anilide (re’nibid). Chem. [f. Anil-+-IDE, = 
Anil{int am)idc.] A species of alkalamide, related 
to aniline as the amides are to the amines; hence 
called phcnylamide ; it may be viewed as ammonia 
NH, in which one atom of H is replaced, as in 
aniline, by phenyl, and another by an oxidized 
radical, the name of the latter being prefixed, as in 
Ac et- an I li de (*= fhcnyl-acetamide). 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. (1872 I. 295 Anilides, synonym 
of Phenylamides. 

Aniline (arnibin). Chem. [f. (by Fritzche 1841) 
Anil indigo + -ine.] A chemical base important 
in the arts as the source of many beautiful dyes; 
obtained originally by distilling indigo with caustic 
potash, but subsequently from many other sources, 
especially coal-tar. 

A. is a colourless, oily, aromatic, volatile liquid, of 
constitution C,H 5 (NI 1 j), which may be viewed as 
ammonia in which one hydrogen atom is replaced 
by the compound radical phenyl C, IB, hence also 
called Phenyl am ine ; or as benzol C s H (t in which 
one atom of 11 is replaced by amidogen NH 2 , 
whence also called Amidcbcnzol and Amidobenzene. 
It forms crystalline salts with acids, c. g. Aniline 
acetate, oxalate, sulphate, nitrate , etc., and com¬ 
pound anilines in which one or both the hydrogen 
atoms in NH, arc replaced by radicals, as Ethyl- 
aniline, Diethyl-aniline, etc. 

1850 Daubeny Atom. The. viii. led. 2)237 [Tsatine]ifheated 
along with potass, yields an organic base capable of neutral¬ 
izing acids. .which is called aniline, i860 Piesse Lab. Chem. 
Wond. 138 Obtaining a dye, Aniline, from the waste tar of 
gas w'orks. 1861 Loud. Rev. 22 June 732 Aniline is a colour¬ 
less liquid, with a strong aromatic odour, and a sharp burning 
taste .. From this aniline chemists are now preparing every 
shade of blue and red. 

2. attrib. in aniline dyes, cot ours,black, red, purple, 
yellow, green, etc., printing, process, etc.; and in 
Chem. in aniline series , compounds, acetate, etc. 

1864 Daily Tel. 29^uly, That exquisite purple tint which is 

due to the modern discovery of the aniline dyes, i860 Eng. 
Mcclu 2 July 340/3 Aniline colours derived from coal were 
discovered in 1856. 1869 Roscoe Eletn . Chem. xxxix. 411 

Aniline acetate .. on heating loses a molecule of w'ater, yield¬ 
ing an amide called acetanilide. 1875 Vogel Chem. Light 
4- Photog. xv. 247 The aniline-printing invented by Willis. 
1878 A. Hamilton Nervous Dis. 21 The black anilin process 
of Herbert Major. Mod. An aniline copying pencil. 

3 . As final element in many names of aniline deriv¬ 
atives: as chrysaniline , lettcaniline, rosaniline, etc, 

1872 Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 160 A considerable quantity 
of very pure hydrochloride of rosaniline. 1875 Ure Diet. 
Arts 1 . 187 Aniline-yellozv .. The name of Chrysaniline has 
been given to this very beautiful yellow colour. Hofmann 
has shown that chrysaniline is intimately related to rosani¬ 
line and leucaniline. 

Anility (aniditi). [ad. L. anilitdt-cm, f. anllis: 
see Anile and -ity.] The state of being an old 
woman ; old-womanishness; dotage, foolishness. 
fig. used more contemptuously than senility. 

1623 Cockeram, Anility, Dotage. 1760 Sterne Serm. 

111 . 277 This reformation .. perfected and handed down, if 
not ‘entirely without spot or wrinkle/at least without great 
blotches or marks of anility! 1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. 11 . 189 

Youth can never be anility, nor beauty become ugliness. 
1841 Btackw. Mag. L. 206 The fopperies and anilities of 
fashion. 1863 Macm. Mag. May 6a Muller.. treats as an 
exploded anility the belief in Hebrew as the primitive 
language. 

t Art vm, v . Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 away + OE. 
nim-an to take (see Nisi): cogn. w. Goth, usniman, 
MHG. entem at.] To lake away. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Malt. xxv. 28 Anyma 5 J?** pund act hym. 
<rti75 Cott. Horn. 229 Crist., to helle ijewcnde, and |>an c 
dcofel ^cwildc, and him of dnnm adam and cuain. 

Animability (x nimabi liti). rare- 1 , [f. next: 
see -BiLiTY.] Capacity of animation. 

1814 W. Taylor in Month. Rrv. I.XXT V. 393 That an 
animability of body is acquired (if we may coin a word *. 

t A-nimable, a. Obs.-» [ad. L. animdbil-is 
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vivifying, f .anima-re to give life: see-BLE.] ‘That 
which may be pnt into life or receive animation.’ J. 
1656 in Blount G*ossogr .; whence in Bailey, Johnson, etc 

t Animableness. Obsr 0 [f. prec. + -ness.] 

= Animability. Bailey 1751. 
t AsumadveTsal. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Anim¬ 
advert, -version, after reversal , beside revert, re¬ 
version .1 The faculty of perceiving or noticing ; 
consciousness. =• Animadversion 2. 

164a M<v*e Song of Soul it. 11. 11. xxxv. note. That lively 
inward animadversal; it is the soul itself; for I cannot con¬ 
ceive the body doth animadvert. 

t A:nimadve*rse, v. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. L. an ini- 
advers - ppl. stem of animadvert-cre : see below.] 
To notice, comment upon ; = Animadvert i. 

164a Sir E. Derixg Sp. on Relig. 148 All the Fathers might 
be revised and briefly animadversed. 

Animadversion (aemimadva-jjhn). [ad. L. 
animadversion-em, n. of action f. animadvert-Ere : 
see Animadvert. Cf. Fr. animadversion 16th c. 
in Littre, which may have been the immediate 
model.] gen. The action or process of animadvert¬ 
ing, or its embodiment in words. 

I. The turning or directing of the attention. 

+ 1 . The action of turning the attention to a subject; 
the observation or consideration of anything. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. § 1 (1873} 27, I have no 
meaning .. to make any exact animadversion of the errors 
and impediments in matters oflearning. 1677 Hale Print . 
Orig. Man. 63 The due animadversion and inspection of 
their own Minds. 1738 J. Keill Aniin. lEcon. Tref. 30 
Accurate Animadversion and Comparison of.. the appear¬ 
ances. 1795 T. Taylor Apuleius (1822) 61 Returning to an 
animadversion of the present transactions. 

f 2 . The faculty or habit of noticing or observing ; 
attention, perception, conscious mental action. Obs. 

1601 Chester Laze sM art, clxxxi, The vnsatiate Sparrow 
.. Foretcls true things by animadueriion. 1681 Glanvill 
Sad. Triton. 11. (1726) 464 For in an infinite Life as God is, 
there can be no distraction, his animadversion necessarily 
being infinite. 168a Rusr Disc. Truth 177 Food which 
without their intention or animadversion is concocted in their 
Ventricle. 

+ 3 . (with //.) The action of calling the attention 
of others ; notice, monition, warning. Obs. 

1647 Sprigg Aug. Rediv. 111. vi. (1854) 174 His excellency 
had animadversions from the committee, .of incursions made 
by the king's horse. <11674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1 .1. 42 
They all knew Qcsar’s fate, by contemning, or neglecting 
such animadversions. \yiz Steele Sped. N0.443 P 7 Another 
Timely Animadversion is absolutely necessary. 

II. Judicial or critical attention. 

4 . The action of taking judicial cognizance of 
offences, and of inflicting punishment; concr. with 
pi. a penal visitation, arch. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. <V Warre tv. Angels 65 O wish 
rather the animadversion to fall upon your bodies and estates. 
1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 157 A [ecclesiastical] Censure has a 
relation to a Spiritual Punishment, but an [ecclesiastical) 
Animadversion has only a respect to a 'Temporal one, as 
Degradation, and the Delivering of a Person over to the 
Secular Court. 1750 Wesley Ids. 1872 VII. 394 Of all 
divine animadversions, there is none more horrid .. than this 
lan earthquake]. 1839-42 Alison Hist. Eur. (1849') VIII. 1 . 

§ 73. 198 A power whose lightest measure of animadversion 
would be banishment. 

5 . The utterance of criticism, usually of a hostile 
kind ; censure, reproof, blame. 

x599THYNNEyl«//«u</r».68 Fyve especiall thinges, woorthye 
the animadversionc. 1621 Burton Anal. Mel. 11. iii. vi, He 
hath done more worthyofdisprai.se and animadversion, then 
worthy of commendation. 1680 in Somers Tracts II. 84 
Could not possibly escape the Animadversion of the House. 
1751 Johnson Ranibl. No. 155 ? 1 No weakness of the 
human mind has more frequently incurred animadversion. 
1835 1 . Taylor Spirit. Desk . iii. 107 A perfect liberty of 
animadversion upon clerical conduct. 1868 M. Pattison 
Academ. Organ. § 1. 5 Our temper at this moment should 
not be one of animadversion ana caviL 
0 . coner. A criticism, comment, observation, or 
remark (usually, but not always, implying censure). 

1599 Thynnk A nimadv. 2 Mypetye animaduersions vppon 
lhe Annotacions and Corrections.. deliucred by master 
Thomas Spcghtc vppon the last editione of Chaucers Workcs. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 162 His incomparable animad¬ 
versions on God’s love to mankind. 1740-61 Mrs. Delany 
Life Corr. fi86t) III. 498 Our landlady and her maids 
making animadversions on our conduct. 1839 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. 1 L 11. vii. § 23. 303 He made some sharp animadversions 
on this ode. 

t Amimadve'rsive, a. (and sb.) Obs. [f. L. 
animadvers - ppl. stem of animadvertfre (see 
Animadvert) 4 -ive.] Having the faculty of anim¬ 
adversion ; perceptive, percipient. 

164a H. More Song of Soul 11. i. it. xxvi, Though trees 
have not animadversive sense. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 
*59 Attentive to its own actions, or animadversive of them. 
1685 Boyle Free Ertq. 184 Perception .. is the Prerogative 
of Animadversive Beings, 
b. Used as sb. Percipient agent, rare. 

1660 H. More Myst. Genii, vm. xi. 404 [Thcsel wilt take up 
the Animadversion of the Soul so much, that one Animad- 
versive wilt not suffice for both these Provinces. 

t A nimadve*r 3 iveness. Obsr 0 [f. prec.+ 
-NES 9 .] ‘The power of animadverting or making 
judgment.’ J. 1731 in Bailey. 
A-nimadve*rsor. Obs . [a. L. animadversor , 


n. of agent f. animadvertPre \ see next and -OR.] 
One who animadverts ; a criticA nimadverted. 

1651 Hartlib Lcgae. Hush. (1655) 145 To the fourth Letter 
of the Animadversor. 1672 Newton in Phil. Trans. VII. 
5089 They agree so justly with my Theory, that if the Anim¬ 
adversor think fit to apply them, he need not, on that 
account, apprehend a divorce from it. 

Animadvert (remimadvaut), v. [ad. L. anim- 
advert-ere to turn the mind to, take notice of, orig. 
two words animQum mind, advert Ere to turn to, f. 
ad to + verf-Ere to turn. 'Through the sense of 
‘take cognizance of’ it passed in judicial language 
to that of ‘chastise, or punish after examination.’] 

+ 1. trans. To turn the mind or attention to, pay 
attention or attend to, observe. Obs. 

1637 Gillespie Eng..Pop. Ccr. 1n.ii.24 Which Theodosius 
..animadverting, commanded to pull them downe. 1673 
Newton in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841* It. 353 The weak 
light.. shall in comparison not he strong enough to be anim¬ 
adverted. 1679 Trance Add. .Yam . 25, I shall onely Anim¬ 
advert Two things. 

2. inlr. To take note, observe, remark, consider, 
hethink oneself. Const, simply , and with that. arch. 

1642 II. More Song of Soul 1647* 159 '2, I cannot conceive 
the body doth animadvert. 1672 Marvell Reh. Trattsp. 1. 
163, I cannot hut animadvert that this too lies open to his 
Dilemma. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv. v. 11840*219 Anim¬ 
advert that you are in the house of a great lady. 1837 
Rtackw. Mag. X 1 . 1 1.235, 1 animadverted that all theoldest- 
looking shrivelled oak-apples .. had contained pupa?. 

3. intr. To turn the attention officially or judici¬ 
ally, take legal cognizance of anything deserving 
of chastisement or censure; hence, to proceed by 
way of punishment or censure, arch. 

1671 True .Yon-Conf. 12 If ]>rncl was to animadvert w ith 
the sword against any city turning aside to Idolatrie. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. II. 395 The law- will animadvert hereon 
as an injury. 1771 J. Macpherson hitrod. Hist. Gt. lint. 
290 They animadverted upon petty offenders with slighter 
punishments. 1817 J as. Mill Brit. India lll.ii. 69 It is for 
the tribunal before which he offends to animadvert upon his 
conduct. 

4. To comment critically [on'), to utter criticism 
(usually of an adverse kind); to expre-s een.siire 
or blame. 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sei. 13. I see no reason why her 
modesty should .. he so severely animadverted on. 1699 
Bentley Thai. 29 The F.xaminer animadverts on it for ten 
Lines together. 1718 Pope Let. Wks. 1737 VI. 36 Your grace 
very justly ifiiimadvcrts against the too great disposition of 
finaing faults. 1791 Sir J. Macintosh Vind. Gall. Wks. 
1846 III. 92 Toammadvert on this modest and courteous pic¬ 
ture belongs not to the present subject. 1839HALI.AM Hist. 
Lit. II. 11. vii. §22. 302 The academics began to animadvert 
on defects beyond the province of grammar. 1873 Goci.birn 
Pers. Retig. 1. 8 The state of things on which we have been 
animadverting. 

+ A:niiuadve’rtence. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. 1 .. 
animadvertfre + -knce, as if ad. L. *aniwadzyr- 
ton fiat] A calling of the attention, a warning. 

*549 Compt.Scott, xix. 163 A 1 this veil considrit, Mild be 
an animaduertens to gar 30U be vigilant. 

Animadverter (tonimadvautaj). arch. [f. 
Animadvert v. + -kr 1 .] 

1. One who animadverts ; a censurer, fault-finder, 
unfavourable critic or commentator. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. 118511 267 Therefore the Anim¬ 
adverter haunts Playhouses and Bordelloes. 1714 Nelson 
Script. Doctr. Trin. Pref. n. I was thus invited by your and 
my animadverter .. to defend Bishop Bull and myself. 1768 
Blackstone Connu. Pref., Such of these animadverters as 
have fallen within the author’s notice, 
f 2. An inflicter of chastisement, a chastiser. Obs. 
a 1716 South Semi. VIII. 279 God is .. a severe animad¬ 
verter upon such as presume to partake of those mysteries, 
without such a preparation. 

A:nimadve‘rting,///. [f.as prec. + -ing-.] 
Criticizing, fault-finding. 

1625 Camden's Hist. Eliz. To Reader, Thnse animadverting 
Observations which the Grecians aptly term 'KirorraaeU. 
163a B. Jonson Magn. Lady 11. i, A man of a most animad¬ 
verting humour. 

+ A nimadve rtisement. Obs. rare- 1 . [Cf. 
Animadversion 3 and Advertisement 2 , both in 
this sense.] A warning notice, an admonition. 

1651 Hartlib Legac. Huso. (1655' 302 An Animadvertise- 
ment to the City and Country'. 

t Animadvertiser. Obs. rare- 1 . A by-form 
of Animadverter, prob. due to tbc original iden¬ 
tity of Advert and Advertise. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 1 Thrice egregious and cen¬ 
sorial! animaduertiser of vagrant moustachios. 

Animal (rc'nimal), sb. and a. [a. 1 .. animal a 
living creature, prop, ‘anything living,’ for animate, 
neul. of adj. anirndl-is having the breath of life, f. 
anima air, breath, life: see -al. As sb. hardly in 
Eng. bef. end of 16 th c.; not in Bible 16 u. Cf. Fr. 
animal, animate, 16 th c. in Littre.] 

A. sb. 

1. A living being; a member of the higher of 
the two series of organized beings, of which the 
typical forms are endowed with life, sensation, and 
voluntary motion, but of which the lowest forms 
are hardly distinguishable from the lowest veget¬ 
able forms by any more certain marks than their 
evident relationship to other animal forms, and 


thus lo the animal scries as a whole rather than to 
the vegetable series. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. 1. (1495^ 735.A11 that 
is comprchcndyd of flesshc and of spyryte of lyfc. .is callyd 
Animat/, a be cm. 1513 Douglas sEneis Comm. (1839) 1 As 
for animal and homo .. undyr animal beyn contenyt all 
mankynd, bcist, byrd, fowl!, fisch, serpent, and all other 
sik thingis. 1594 T. B. La Primaudaye's Fr. Acad. 11. 
581 Many men, by reason of their ignorance in '.he Latinc 
tongue, think that Animal is a beast, whereas it significth a 
liuing creature.) 1602 Shaks. Haml. 11. ii. 20 What a piece 
of work is a man \.. the Parragon of Animals. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 621 Man hath his daily work . While other Animals 
unactive range. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 75 The Deity 
is generally supposed to be a Perfectly Happy Animal, In¬ 
corruptible and Immortal. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. iii. 82 Man 
is the acknowledged governing animal upon the earth, i860 
Owen Patron/. 4 When an organism receives nutritive mat¬ 
ter by a mouth, inhales oxygen and exhales carbonic acid, 
arid developes tissues, the proximate principles of which are 
quaternary compounds of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen, it is called an animal. 1869 Huxley in bortn. Rez>. 
Feb. 138 An animal cannot make protoplasm, hut takes it 
readymade from some other, .animal, .or from some plant. 

2 . In common usage : One of the lower animals; 
a brute, or beast,' as distinguished from man. 
(Often restricted by the uneducated to quadrupeds ; 
and familiarly applied especially to such as are 
used by man, as a horse , ass, or dog.') 

1600 Shaks. A. J'. /.. 1. i. 16 For the which his Animals on 
his dunghils are as much bound lo him as I. 1697 Drvdkn 
l irg. Georg, iv. 224 Of all the Race of Animals, alone The 
Bees have common Cities of their ow n. 1734 Port: Fss. Man 
in. 65 He .. feasts the animal he doom*, his feast. 1875 Heirs 
A uint. 4- Masters iii. 53 When l u.se the word ‘animals I 
mean all living creatures except men and women. 1879 
Fursivai.i. in Rep. AVw Shahs. Soc . 9 1 he Animal Similes in 
I Henry VI. Mod. Kindness to animals; domestic animals; 
the animals at the ‘ Zoo’; we fastened our animals to trees 
round the camp-fire. 

3 . Contemptuously or humorously for: A human 
being who is no better than a brute, or whose 
animal nature has the ascendancy over his reason ; 
a mere animal. (Cf. similar use of creature.) 

1588 Shaks. L.L.L. iv. ii. 27 His intellect is not replenished, 
bee is onely an animal, onely sensible in the duller parts. 
a 1704 T. Brown ‘/'able T. Wks. 1730 I. 140 physician is 
a grave formal animal. 1765 S. Mackenzie in KUis Orig. 
Lett. 11. 509 IV. 481 There is no animal on the face of the 
earth that the Duke has a more thorough contempt for than 
Grenville. 1795 M ary Wollsionkck. Lett, xxxiii.' 1879*93 
My animal is well; I have not yet taught her to eat, but 
nature is doing the business. I gave her a crusi to assist the 
cutting of her teeth. 1851 Rusr is Stones of l Vw. « 1874 I. 
App. 363 Above the reach of human animals. 

4 . As in the slangphr. ‘go the whole hog.’ 

1838 Dickens .Yie/t. Nick. iii, Opposing all half-measures 
and preferring to go the extreme animal. 1864 SaLA Twice 
round Clock 62 Better pay first-class and go the entire animal. 

f 5 . cllipt. in pi. for Animal Spirit*. Obs . rare. 

1628 D. Dent Seem, agst. /trunk. t6 Diseases in all the 
regions of man’s body; in the animalls, vitalls, and naturally 
1647 Lilly ( hr. Astro/, xliv. 284 The Disease is in the Ani- 
■ niaIs, not in the Body. 

B. adj. [In its introduction distinct from 
Animal sb., and = Kr. animal, ad. L. animdl-is ; 
but mixed up with attributive uses of the sb., so 
as now to be hardly separable as a whole. As 
L. animal is was treated sometimes as a deriv. of 
anima , sometimes of animus , the medixval use of 
animal is varied from ‘bestial* to ‘spiritual,’and 
l '.ng. animal adj. had a similar wide Tange. Mod. 
u.age connects it with the sb. animal, and not with 
anima or animus.] 

f 1 . Connected with sensation, innervation, or 
will; sometimes = psychical. (Opposed to vital 
and natural ; the animal functions being those of 
the brain and nervous system; the vital of the 
heart, lungs, etc.; and the natural those of nutri¬ 
tion and assimilation.) See Animal Spirits. Obs. 

1541 R. CotLANp Guy don's Quest. Cyrnrg ., The skull .. is 
that parte of the heade .. w’herin the anymal membres are 
couteyued. 1586 Bkich r Me tone A. i. 3 Our actions,whether 
they he animal or voluntarie, or naturall not depending; upon 
ourwill. 1656 tr. Hobbes's litem. I 'kites. 11839 ■ 405 Certain mo- 
tions proceeding from sense, which are cal led animal motions. 
1668 Culpeiter & Cole Bart hoi. A nut. 1. v. 9 This Motion 
of the Muscles is sometimes called Voluntary, sometimes 
Animal, to distinguish it from the .Yatmal, in Brutes Spon¬ 
taneous. Ibid. it. vi. 09 The motion of the heart is no Animal 
motion, but a natural motion. 

+ 2 . Animate, living, organized, as opposed to 
inanimate. Obs. rare. 

1651 W. G. tr. Vowel's Just. 67 Animall things cannot he 
kept.. without charge, u'hich is otherwise in inanimate. 

3 . Of or pertaining to the functions of animals: 
or of those parts of the nature of man which he 
shares with the inferior animals. (Thus opposed to 
intellectual and spiritual ). 

1651 Jer. Taylor Course of Serm. 1. i. 3 The animal, or the 
naturall man. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. ux Acquainted 
w ith the Animal CEconomy. 1783 Cow per Lett. 3 June 
Wks. 1876, 132 The season has been most unfavourable to 
animal life; and 1 who am merely animal have suffered much 
by it. 1841 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 51 The Kxcitement of 
Animal Exercise. 1868 Freeman Norm. Com/. 11 . vii. 39The 
mere animal courage of the soldier. 

4 . Carnal, fleshly, as opposed to moral, spiritual. 

1633 Hales Brevis Disq. in Fhentx (1708) If. 337 From 

the 24th Verse (he] shews wherein that diversity of Bodies 
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consisteth, not in the Manner*, but in the very Substance of 
them..these weak, those strong; these animal, those spi¬ 
ritual. a 1770 Akensioe Epiit. Curio Wks. 324 Whose native 
strength of soul.. Bursts the tame round of animal affairs. 
1879 Froude Czsar ii. 12 The animal nature had grown as 
strongly as the moral nature, and along with it the aoimal 
appetites. 

5. Of or pertaining to animals, as opposed to 
vegetables. (Not separable fcom the sb. used attrib.) 

1646 SiaT, Browne Pseud. Ep. 133 Whereas in Job, accord¬ 
ing to the Septuagint.. we finde the word Phoenix, yet can it 
have no animall signification; for therein it is not expressed 
but <rr<A e\os 4 khVi*<k, the tranche of the Palme tree. 
1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth I. 197 This is not necessary in 
plant-eggs or vegetable seeds: but neither doth it seem neces¬ 
sary in all animal-eggs. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/Diet I. 
252 The Animal Oils, Cream, Butter, and Marrow. 1855 
Kingsley Glaucus^ 1878) 186 That the animal and vegetable 
respirations might counterbalance each other. 

C. Comb, and phrases. Here it is often impos¬ 
sible to separate the sb. and adj. (see prec.) 

X. attrib. or adj. animal charcoal, that formed 
by charring animal snbstance; animal electricity, 
that developed in certain animals, as the torpedo 
and electric eel; animal food, animal substances 
used as food ; animal flower, one of the actinozoa, 
as the sea-anemone; animal heat, the constant 
temperature maintained within the bodies of living 
animals; animal kingdom, the whole species of 
animals viewed scientifically, as one of the three 
great divisions of natural objects ; animal mag¬ 
netism = Mesmerism ; animal magnetist, a mes¬ 
merist ; animal myth, one founded upon the 
habits of animals; animal painter, a painter of 
animals as opposed to landscapes, portraits, or 
incidents of human action; so animal painting 
and animal piece ; animal plant, a zoophyte 
or polype, as coral; animal tree, one cut into the 
outline of an animal ; animal world, the world of 
animals. Also Animal Spikits, q.v. 

1873 Williamson Chcnt. § 56 The presence of the phosphate 
in this animal charcoal enables the carbon to remove various 
colouring matters from liquids. 1836 39 Todd Cycl. A vat. 

Rhys. II. 81/2 It is in the mode of its development that the 
chief peculiarity of Animal Electricity consists. 1833 Penny 
Cycl. 1 . 102 The popular names of animaljlcnvcrs and sea 
anemonies , usually applied to the various species of actinia. 
/ bid. 104 2 The purple animal-flower (Actinia equina\ 1847 
Carpenter /toot. \ title) The Principal Families of the Animal 
Kingdom. 1784 IP Walpole Let. in Academy 1882 25 Feb. 
139/1 Animal Magnetism has not yet made much impression 
here. 1786 Lounger <1787 111 . 286 The Animal Magnetism 
of the illustrious Dr. Mesmer. 1860 Jeaffreson Bk. ab. 
Doctors II. 38 Animal magnetism, under the name of mes¬ 
merism, has been made familiar of late years to the ears of 
English people. 1809 Coleruxjf. Friend i 3 iS I. 91 ,1 mu^t 
have forgotten the Animal Magnetists; the proselytes of 
Brothers, and of Joanna Southcot. 1711 Shaftesb. Chnrac. 
111 . 378 In animal-pieces; where beasts, or fowl are repre¬ 
sented. 1846 Patterson Zool. 14 The term Zoophyte, liter¬ 
ally meaning animal-plant. 188* St. James's Gaz. 1 Apr., 
This sketch represents an animal-tree, 1835 Swainson 
Class if. Quadr. § 15 Aristotle, in his system of the animal 
world, excludes man from his scheme. 

2 . simitative and synthetic dcriv ., as animal- 
minded. 

1871 R. II. Hutton Ess. I. 2S The ignorant and animal- 
minded millions by whom the earth is mostly peopled. 

Animalcula, sb.pl.: see Animalcule. 
Animalcular (jenimarlki/Jla.i), a. rare. [f. L. 
animaleul-um i^see next) +-ah.] 

1. Of or pertaining to animalcules. 

1765 Tucker Lt. Sat. I. 481 Imagine animalcules to take 
their rise in measuring from the width of their tail .. then 
reckon by animalcular miles. 1823 Southey in Q. Rev. 
XXX. 9 Dr. Dwight has a theory that the diseases .. arc 
produced hy animalcular putrefaction. 1830 Coleridge Ch. 
<5• State 219 The moving fairy states of animalcular life. 

t 2. Of or pertaining to Animalculism. Ohs. rare. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supj. s.v., Systems of physic, of pa¬ 
thology ..founded on the animalcular principles. 1807 Edin. 
Rev. XI. 81 Of the Animalcular system. 

Animalcule (senimarlki/fl). Also 6-7 ani- 
malcle. [ad. L. animalcul-um, dim. of animal : 
see -cule. Cf. mod.Fr. animalcule. Formerly 
often used in the L. form, of which the pi. ani¬ 
malcula is still frequent in scientific use. (By the 
ignorant the latter is sometimes made a sing, with 
pi. animalcule .)] 

+ 1. A small or tiny animal; formerly applied to 
small vertebrates,such as mice, and all invertebrates. 

1599 A. M. tr. GabelhouePs Bk. Physic 131/1 For the Laske 
. .Boyle the Liver of any animalcle, decode the name, and 
cause him to eate therof. 166* More Antid. At A. 11. xii. 
(1712) 79 The assault of Flies and Gnats, and such like bold 
Animalcula. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (17041168 The catching 
of these Animalcules [Beetles]. 2718 J. Chamberlayne 
Relig. Philos. III. xxv. § 10 The next biggest Animalculum 
or Insect. 1728 G. Carleton Mem. Eng.OJpccr 234 The 
horrid Desolation which attended the Visitation of those 
Animalcula [locusts]. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) 121 
The basest of created animalcules, the Spider. 

2. An animal so small as to be visible only with 
the aid of the microscope ; applied chiefly to the 
Rotiftra and Infusoria. 

1677 Phil. Trans. XII. 821 These animalcula or living 
Atoms did move. 1713 Derham Phys. Theol. 9 The Ani¬ 
malcules in Pepper-Water. 1722 Wollaston Retig. Rat, 


v. 89 If the semina, out of which animals are produced, are 
(as I doubt not) animalcula already formed. 1745T. Need- 
ham Microsc. Disc. Introd. 3 The minutest microscopical 
Animalcule. 1748 Sir J. Hill Hist. Auim. 2 (Joo.i, 1 have 
added some unknown species to the animalcule kingdom. 
1835 Kirby Hob. Inst. Anim. I. iv. 149 The infusones,.. 
also called animalcules, microscopic animals. 186* Sir H. 
Hollano Ess. 84 The appearance of animalcule life in various 
artificial compounds. 1876 Page Advd. Text-bk. Geol. iii. 
67 The coral animalcule rears its polypidom. 

Animalculine (senimselku/lin), a. rare. [f. 
L. animalcul-um + -ine.] — Animalcular. 

1821 Dwight Trav. AVw Eng. I. xxxviii. 38s The nidus, in 
which the animalculine existence is formed. Ibid., That 
animalculine putrefaction is the immediate cause of those 
diseases, .which are justly attributed to standing waters. 

Animalculism (tenimie-lki/Hiz’m). [f. as prec. 
+ -ism.] A theory which seeks to explain physio¬ 
logical or pathological phenomena by the agency of 
animalcules, as (1) thal they are the germs of life, 
(z) lhat they are the cause of diseases. 

[1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Animalcule , The system of gene¬ 
ration ab auimalculo.] 1874 Dunglison Med. Dict. % Ani- 
makulism , Spermatism. x88o in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Animaleulist. [f. as prec. + -ist.] 

1 . An adherent of Animalculism. 

1816 Keith Phys. Bot. II. 362 The theory of the animal- 
culists. 1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man I. ii. 37 The animal- 
culists, or the believers in sperm, looked upon the moving 
seminal threads as the real animal germs. 

2 . One who makes a special study of animalcules. 
Animalhood (arnimalhud). rare [f. Ani¬ 
mal jA-f-hood.] The state or condition of the 
inferior animals. 

1863 Reader Nov. 537 A creature almost lapsed from hu¬ 
manity into animalhood. 

Anirnalic (oenim?e lik), a. rare. [f. Animal + 
-ic by form-assoc. with angel-ic, etc.] Of or be¬ 
longing to animals. 

1677 Hale Prim. Grig. Man. in. vi. 281 The Eggs of a 
perfect Animal.. willlosetheiranimalick [/r/v/V</Animatick] 
Faculties, being frozen or concrete with cold. 1878 T. Sin¬ 
clair Mount 171 Falling nexi to Drydenism, and finishing 
with the anirnalic lyre of innuendo. 

Animalicnlture (renimne-li|kt;:ltiiu, -tjaj). [f. 
L. animal, after horticulture , piscicultures etc ] 
The rearing of animals as a branch of industry. 

1879 C. A. Cutter in Catalogue of Winchester Mass.iTown 
Library, and in Libr. Joum. IV. 237, as a collective title 
for works * relating to the raising and care of animals for in¬ 
dustrial purposes.* 

t Animalillio. Obs. rare~\ [f. Animal, with 
dim. ending, as in It. -iglio, Sp. -itto (- Hyo)l\ A 
tiny animal, an animalcule. 

1639 Howf.ll Fant. Lett. <1650) 11 .64 The same proportion 
which those small animaltUios bore with me .. the same I 
held with those glorious spirits which are near the throne. 

t A'nimalish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Animal sb.+ 
-ISH.] Of the nature of an animal. 

1678 Cudworth hit ell. Syst. \. t. §29. 37 Anaxagoras, did 
not make anyAnimalish Atoms Sensitive and Rational. Ibid. 
73 To chink that there was any Animalish Nature before all 
these Animals. 

Animalism (arnimaliz'm). [f. as prec. + -ism.] 

1. The exercise of the animal faculties ; a. in an 
honourable sense: Animal activity, physical exer¬ 
cise and enjoyment; b. in depreciation: Mere 
animal enjoyment, sensuality. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858) no Savage Animalism is 
nothing, inventive Spiritualism is all. 1848 Kingsley Saints 
frag. Introd. (18781 6 The * healthy animalism' of the Teu¬ 
tonic mind. 1856 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) 11 . 204 That 
snug animalism which some men call happiness, 1868 Less. 
Middle Age 198 A face that expresses pure intellect, and 
feeling, without a vestige of animalism. 

2 . The doctrine which view's men as mere animals. 
1857 T. Webb In tell. Locke L 6 The Philosophy of Sensual¬ 
ism was developed .. by Helvetius, into an Animalism,which 
acknowledged no characteristic difference between man and 
the lower animals. 

3 . An embodiment of the mere animal propen¬ 
sities ; a wholly sensual being, rare. 

1868 Tennyson Lucr. 53 Girls, Hetairai, curious in their 
art, Hired animalisms. 1875 Farrar Seekers m. L 270 The 
scandalous bron/e-lacquer age of hungry animalisms. 
Animalist (arnimalist). [f. as prec.+ -IST.J 

1 . One who takes the ‘animal* side of a discussion. 
1837 P. Parley Sun, Moon , Stars liv. (ed. 2) 284 Vege¬ 
tables say that it is a fungous plant .. but the Bntmalists 
agree in affirming it to be the altered remains of dead frogs, 

2 . One who holds the doctrine of animalism ; 
a sensualist. 

1851 in Kingsleys Lett. Mem. 1 .282 A ‘ healthy animalist' 
who has gone through that course of profligacy which, etc. 

3 . The same as animalculist. 

1874 Dunglison Med. Diet., Animakulist, Animalist, one 
who attempts to explain different physiological or patho¬ 
logical phenomena by means of animalcules. 

Animality (a-nimarliti). [a. Fr. animal ill, n. 
of quality f. animal adj.: see -ITY. Cf- humanity , 
also L. ay udlit as, earndlilds .] 

1 . The sum of the qualities and functions which 
are the attributes of an animal; the animal nature, 
constitution, or system ; vital power, 

1615 Crooke Body 0/Man 40 Then followed* presently a 
scncelesse dulnes, and a priuation of the Animality, if I 
may so speake. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$• Selv. 1 x x Life- 


somness or animality. 1796 W. Taylor in Month. RetxXX* 
567 Empedocles .. had no doubt of the animality of the earth. 
1829 E. Jesse Jrni. Rafter. 241 That portion of vital air 
which brisks up animality. 1840 Blaanv. Mag. XLVIII. 
490 The luxuriant fulness of blooming animality. 

2 . The quality or condition of the inferior ani¬ 
mals ; the merely animal nature, as distinguished 
from the moral and spiritual; animalhood, 

1646 S. Bolton Arraign. Errour 158 There is something 
of animality, of the beast in man. 1653 H. More Conject . 
Cabbat. (1713) 14 Every man. .hath these two Principles in 
him.. Divinity and Animality, Spirit and Flesh. 1667 — Div. 
Dial. iv. iv. (17131 204 To gratifie our corrupt Animality. 
1836 For. q. Rev. XVII. 166 In woman, humanity, as con- 
tradistinguished to animality .. has attained its zenith. 
1868 in F. Lee Fa lid. Angl. Ord. 494 Sunk in the lowest 
depths of ignorance and animality. 1878 Dowden Stud. 
Lit. 114 The development of the entire human race from 
animality and primitive barbarism. 

3 . Animal nature, animal life, as opposed to that 
of vegetables or of inorganic matter, 

1647 H. More Poems 88 It’s more plain in animalitle. 1794 
G. Adams Rat. Exp. Phil. I. x. 429 Without it [fire] there 
would be neither vegetation, # nor animality. 1858 T. R. 
Jones A qua r. Raiur. \ 37 Jussieu .. at last declared his com- 
plete faith in the animality of these creatures [the Zoophytic 
races]. 1879 Lewes Stud. Psychol. 54 It passes from Vege- 
tality to Animality, and through Animality to Humanity. 

4 . The animal series, the animal world. 

1770 Wesley Rat. Phil. (17841IV. v. viil § 14. 190 [The 
polypus] is too much an animal to be the last term of ani- 
mality. 1841 Douglas in Proc.Bemv. Rat. Club I. ix. 245 In 
any class or kingdom of animality. 1869 Eng. Mech. 11 j une 
262/1 Animality has no principle of cohesion by its members. 

Animalization (aenimalaiz^Jbn). [n. of ac¬ 
tion f. next: see -atjon.] 

1 . The action of converting into animal snbstance. 

1800 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XC. 401 That part of the 

blood [fibrin] which has undergone the most complete ani- 
malizatlon. 1836 Too0 Cycl. A nat.^ Phys. 20/2 The animal- 
ization of the chyle. 1859 L. Simpson Handbk. Dining vii. 61 
To discover in vegetables those affinities in consequence of 
which they also became susceptible of animalisation. 

2 . A rendering unspiritual or sensual; sensual- 
ization. rare. 

1863 Draper Jntell. Devel. Eur. viii. (1865) 192 An animal- 
ization of religion. 

jj 3 . Distribution of animal existence; animal 
population. (Not yet naturalized.) 

1840 Sir C. Lemon in Jml. R. Agric. S. I. iv. 414 What the 
French call the animalization of the departments is shown as 
follows:—Cattle, 2,628,924; Sheep, 6,764,107. 

Animalize (wnimaUiz), v. [f. Animal + -ize.] 

+ 1 . To make into an animal; to represent in 
animal form. Obs. rare. 

1741 Warburton Div. Legat. II. iv. § 6. i 3 z The polite 
Egyptian Priests who first animalized the Asterisms. 

2 . To convert into animal substance. 

*770 Wesley Rat. Phil. v. viii. § 14 11784' IV. 190 The Hand, 
which has formed the polypus .. can, when necessity requires, 
animalize matter at a much less expence. 1772 Hunter in 
Phil. Trans. LXII. 434 Something secreted in the coats of 
the stomach, which .. animalises the food, or assimilates it to 
the nature of the blood. 1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 111 . 
17 That the juice of the Indian fig may be animalized into a 
crimson die. _ 1869 Diet. Dyeing in Eng. Mech . 28 May 229/3 
It is not possible to animalise a fabric in any other way than 
by actually depositing upon it the animal matter. 

3 . To reduce 10 animal nature;.to sensualize, 
rouse the sensual passions of. 

1806 31 A. Knox Rem. (1844) I. 81 Nine out of ten are too 
much animalised for this. 1841 Arnold Led. Mod. Hist. 
(1878'55 Has sensualized and animalized its character. 184a 
Blackiv. Mag. LI. 297 A bright-eyed poissarde well able to 
animalize a monastery. 

A’nimalized, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1. Converted into animal substance or prodnet. 

1784 TwamlEY Dairying 93 Milk .. yields a nourishment 

partly vegetable and partly animalized. 1800 Henry Epit. 
Client. (1808) 290 The product of vegetables, and not nn 
animalized substance. 1869 Eng. Mech. 30 July 412/1 Ab¬ 
sorbency of the animalised gases. 

2 . Endowed with the attributes or appearance of 
an animal, rare. 

1835 Kirby Bridgnv. Treat. (1852) 1 .189 Seemingly insig- 
nificant creatures.. which seem as little animalized as any 
animal can be. 1879 M. Conway Demonol. I. tu. viii. 380 
The animalised form of the Hydra [of Lemaea], 

3 . Reduced to the level of the lower animals; 
sensualized. 

1849 Robertson Senu. (1866) xii. 200 The soul of the Roman 
.. became secularized, then animalized. 1858 Bushnell 
Rat. Supern. viii. (1864) 227 The animalized condition 
which we now designate by the term savage . 

A'nimalizing, ppl. a. [f. as prcc.+ -IN’G 2 .] 
Reducing to the rank or character of an animal; 
sensualizing. 

1824 Coleridge A ids to Ref. (1848) I. 102 The animal izing 
tendency of his own philosophy. 1847 Bushnell Chr. Rur - 
ture 11. tii. (1861) 278 This same animalizing process. 

Anim adl y iarnimali), adv. [f. Animals. + -LT 2 .] 

+ L Psychically, in respect of the anima, animal 
soul, or # animal spirits. 1 Obs. 

c 1600 Tim on v. iv. (1842) 87 Hee’s an asse logically and 
capitally, not phisikallie and animallie. 1678 Cuoworth 
Intell.Syst. 582 Ila^a all things animally—that is, 

self-movably, actively, and productively. 

2 . Physically, in respect of the animal as opposed 
to the intellectual faculties. 

1866 Geo. Euot F. Holt III. xxx v. 10 A nature more subtly 
mixed, .less animally forcible. 
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t A'nimalness. Obs.-° [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
= Animality. Bailey 1731. 

Animal spirits (formerly, spirit). [See Ani¬ 
mal B 1.] 

f 1 . orig. The supposed * spirit * or principle of 
sensation and voluntary motion ; answering to 
nerve fluid, nerve force, nervous action. Obs. 

1543TRAHERON Vigo'sChirurg 1 Interpr., Physitionstenche 
that there ben thre kindes of spirites, animal, vital , and 
natural 1 . The animal spirite hath his seate in the brayne, 
and is spredde in to all the bodye by synnowes, gyuyng 
facultie of mouynge, and felynge. It is called animal , by- 
cause it is the first instrument of the soule, whych the Latins 
call an imam. 1549 Compl. Scott. vi. 67 Al my spreitis vital 
ande animal. 1594 T. It. La Prime. ud. Fr. A cad. To Reader, 
The braine for the animal I spirite, the heart for the vitall, 
and the liver for the naturall. 1607 Topsell Four-footed 
Bcasis (1673) 2 7 2 Those conducts through which the spirits 
animal do give feeling and moving to the body, a 165a J. 
Smith Set. Disc. iv. 124 That part of the brain from whence 
all those nerves that conduct the animal spirits up and down 
the body take their first original. 1667 M ilton P.L. iv. 805 
If.. he might taint Th' animal Spirits that from pure blood 
arise. 1732 Berkeley Min. Philos. 1 . 134 Animal Spirits .. 
are the Messengers, which runningto and fro in the Nerves, 
preserve a Communication between the Soul and outward 
Objects. 1777 Priestley Matt, ff Spir. (1782) xx. 1 . 259 
The doctrine of animal spirits. 

+b .fig. fl. Nerves, sinews (as in ' sinews of war’). 
1719 W. Wood Sum. Trade 295 The Increase of our 
Foreign Trade .. whence has arisen all those Animal Spirits, 
those Springs of Riches which has enabled us to spend so 
many millions for the preservation of our Liberties. 

+ 2 . Nerve, physical or ‘animal’ courage. Obs. 
1700 IIicks in Ft'Pys Corr. 372 Sights .. which others of 
more passive tempers, and a less stock of animal spirits, 
could not so well endure. 1719 De Foe C rusoe the 

Surprise may not drive the Animal Spirits from the Heart. 
Ibid. (1858) 548 The animal spirits sink. 

3 . coll. pi. Nervous vivacity, natural gayety of 
disposition, ‘healthy animalism.’ 

*739 Wesley Wks. 1830 I. 256 Saying it was only nature, 
imagination, and animal spirits. 1813 Miss Austen Pride 
Frey. ix. 39 She had high animal spirits. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby 1. v. 23 11 c .. had great animal spirits, and a keen 
sense of enjoyment. Mod. A great flow of animal spirits. 

t Animant, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
animant-em breathing, living, pr. pple. of anima¬ 
re : see Animate.] 

A. adj. Having life, living ; animated. 

1678 Cudworth hit ell. Syst. 514 Ui sit Animans, That it 
be Animant, or endued with Life, Sense, and Understanding. 
Ibid. 512 lie that acknowledges no Animant God .. acknow¬ 
ledges no God at all. 

B. sb. A living creature, an animal. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. tv. 447 There is no other cause 
of life to us men and other Animants. 

t Anima'ntative, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec., by 
form-assoc. with aliment alive, etc.; a clumsy vari¬ 
ant of Animative. Cf. vegetative, and see -ative.] 
Connected with the production of living beings. 

a 1655 Let. in Hartlib. Ref. Commotnv. Bees 25 Ou t of any 
Wood-berry may, by an ammantativc fermentation (if l may 
so speak) be produced, first a small Worm, which growing 
bigger groweih husky, and at last becomes a Fly. 

+ Animastic (xnimarstik), a. and sb. [ad. med. 
L. animastic-us pertaining to the soul, f. L. atiirna 
breath, life. A hybrid formation: cf. onomastic.'] 
A. adj. Possessed of mind or spirit, as opposed 
to what is purely material; spiritual; sometimes 
= Animate. 

1651 J. FIreake] Agrippas Occ . Phil. 370 The order of 
Animastick, viz. 01 blessed souls. 1794 T. Taylor Plotinus 
226 A life neither vegetable, nor sensitive, nor of any other 
animastic nature. 1816 — Pamphl. VIII. 65 Of fables .. 
some are theological, others physical, others animastic (or 
relating to soul). 1855 Bailey Mystic 123 Stretched from 
the all essential infinite, To animastic orders and ourselves, 
t B. sb. Psychology. Obs. 

<11857 SmW. Hamilton (L.) [Apprehension, judgement, 
and reasoning] belonged to Animastic, as they called it, or 
Psychology. 

t Anima*stical, a. Obs. rare~ x . =prec. 

1651 T. F[aeake] Agrippa's Occ. Phil. 453 After the Quires 
of the blessed Spirits, the Animastical order is the next. 

Animate (re-nimet), ppl. a. and sb. [ad. L. 
animdl-us filled with life, also, disposed, inclined, 
f. animd-re to breathe, to quicken ; f. anitna air, 
breath, life, soul, mind.] 

A. pple. and adj. 

11 . pple. Animated, inspired. Obs. 

<21546 Elyot Let . in Govemour (1836) 289, I am animate 
to importune your good lordship with most hearty desires. 
1640 Canterbur. Self-Conv. Prcf. 11 That.. your Honours 
[may be] the more animate to deny your power. 

2 . adj. Endowed with life, living, alive. 
1605T1MME Quersit. it. i. 102 Phylosophers.. have affirmed 

the magnet or loadstone to be animate. 1610 Healey St. 
Aug., City of God vm. xxiii. (1620) 312 Statues, quoth he? 
Doe you not see them animate? 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 580 
Corruption of Bodies Inanimat and Animat. 1677 Half 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 34 Some of tbe Ancients .. nave .. 
thought that the World was Animate. 1751 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v.. In mechanics, animate power is used to denote a man, 
or brute. 1830 Lyell Prittc. Geol. (1875) I. 1. ix. 147 The 
former history of the animate world. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
(1846) 5 That men should have worshipped .. stocks and 
stones, and all manner of animate and inanimate objects. 

3 . Lively, having the full activity oflife. 

1801 Southey Thalaba vi. iii. Wks. IV. 220 A courser More 


animate of eye, Of form more faultless never had he seen. 
1833 1 . Taylor Fanai. iii. 59 The. enthusiasm of the very 
meanest member of a warrior-clan is tenfold more animate. 

4. Pertaining to what is endowed with life ; con¬ 
nected with animals. 

1828 Kirby Sc Spence Entomol. I. iv. 94 Both animate 
diseases, but derived from two distinct species of animals, 
t B. sb. That which has life, a living thing. Obs. 
1642 H. More Song of Soul m. xxviii, Magnetick might 
doth so combine Earth, Water, Air, into one animate. 1669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. i. 5 The animate serves the animal. 

Animate (aenirmrit), v. [f. prec., or on analogy 
of vbs. so formed.] 

I. To give life to, make alive or active. 

1. trans. To breathe life into, endow with life, 
give life to or sustain in life, quicken, vivify. 

1542 Boordf. Dyetaryx\\. 275 [Venison]doth anymatehym 
to be as he is .. stronge and hardy. 1667 Milton P. L. vm. 
151 Male and Femal Light, Which two great Sexes animate 
the World. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. i. 25 We may hereafter 
animate these same or new bodies. 1794 G. Auams Rat. 
Exp. Phil. IV. Iii. 448 When the coals are animated by a 
pair of bellows. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, viii. 156 
The breath of God animates his frame. 

2. To represent as alive, give the appearance of 
life to. arch. 

161a Brinsley Lad. Lit. xxi.(i627l 247 That we forget not 
to animate that which we remember by: that is, to conceive 
of it in our minde, as being lively and stirring. 1750 John¬ 
son Rambl. No. 168 ?5 Poetry, that force which .. animates 
matter. 1776 Reynolds Disc. vii. 11876* 408 That Prome¬ 
thean fire,which animates the canvass and vivifies the marble, 

3. To impart liveliness, vividness, or interest to; 
to enliven. 

1670 Flecknoe in Shahs. Cent. Praise 345 Much less in¬ 
imitable Shakspears way, Promethian-like to animate a 
play. 1736 Butler Anal. n. vii. 329 These might have ani¬ 
mated a dull relation. 1737 Poi’E Horace's Ode in. xxviii, 
Exalt the dance, and animate the song. 1833 !. Taylor 
/'«««/. vi.sot To have thrown offeverysympathy with what 
animates the open world. 

14. To bring into active or legal operation. Obs. 

1580 Sidney A read. (16221 243 No small errour winkt at, 
least greater should bee animated. 1655 Lestrangf. Chas. I, 
214 The Bill..having past both Houses was animated with 
the Royal! assent. 

II. To give spirit, inspiration, or impulse. 

5. trans. To fill with boldness, courage, spirit ; 
to encourage, inspirit. 

1538 Coveadale Ded. X. T. Wks. II. 24 It doth even ani¬ 
mate and encourage me now likewise to use the same nudadi y. 
1584 Whitgift in Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 158 Such as animate 
them in their disobedience. 1607 Topsell Four-footed B. 
(1673) 107 The Dogs are animated by the winding of horns, 
and voices of the hunters. 1623 Cockeram, Animate , to en¬ 
courage or hearten on. 1700 Dryden Mel. A tat. 161 The 
shouting animates their hearts. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 

§ 294 The progress we had made this season could not fail 
to animate our further proceedings. 1839 Yeovvei.l Anc. 
Brit. Ch. iii. (1847' 29 The few moments which preceded the 
decisive battle were employed..in animating his soldiers, 
t b. refl. Obs. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health clxxxiii. 65 Let every man, 
woman, or chylde animate them selfe upon God. 
t C. intr. To become animated, brighten up. Obs. 
1779 Miss Burney Diary (1842) 1 . 256 She .. alternately 
softens and animates just like her. 1782 — Cecilia 1. vi. 
(1783) 79 Dir. Arnott, animating at this speech, glided be¬ 
hind her chair. 

6 . trans. To move mentally, to excite to action 
of any kind ; to inspire, actuate, incite, stir up. 

1583 Exec. Treason (1675) 4 To animate them to continue 
their, .wicked purposes, c 1590 Marlowe Massac. Paris 11. 
vi, Animated by religious zeal. 1598 Greexwey Tacitus, 
Ann. t. vii. (1622) 12 He .. was thought to animate Dnisus 
against the souldiers. 1658 Cromwell (Carlyle 1871) V. 119 
Designs which are animated every day from Flanders and 
Spain. 1743 J. Morris Serin, iii. 74 The same spirit of op¬ 
position and cruelty animated the Gentiles. 1833 I. Taylor 
Fanat. x. 467 Those exalted motives which should animate 
virtue. 1877 Mozley Univ. Serin, i. 14 The motives which 
animated that wonderful and mysterious man. 

7. To actuate, move, or put in motion (a thing). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 59 That extreme which is 

next the earth is animated unto the North, and the contrary 
unto the South. 1659 Leak Water-works 33 The Syphon 
. .shall make the Air breath forth ol it, and animate the two 
Organ Pipes, i860 Tyndall Glac. n. § 1.225 Motion . .which 
animates the bullet projected from the gun. 

i 8 . To impart any physical quality or virtue. Obs. 
1605 Timme Quersit. i. iv. 15 Mercurie, sulphur, and salt 
.. do animate and adorne it with their properties. 

Animated (arnimcHed), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Commonly used as pa. pple of vb. animate ; but 
also as equivalent to adj. animate. 

1. Endowed with life ; living, alive. Animated 
Nature : that portion of Nature which is alive; 
the animal world. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 15^7,1324/2 Thys is .. not 
my deadebody, but animated and lyuinge with my soule. 1615 
Crooke Body of Man 608 It is a thing Animated or hauing 
a life of it owne. 1774 Goldsm. [title) History of the Earth 
and Animated Nature. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 198 Nature 
inanimate employs sweet sounds, But animated nature 
sweeter still. 1858 R. Vaughan Ess. ff Rev. t. 34 The belief 
that the heavenly bodies were animated natures, 
b. Peopled or ‘alive’ with living beings. 

1827 Montgomery Pelican 1 st. ti. 106 The expanse of ani¬ 
mated waters. 

c .Jig. Of things vividly figured : Appearing alive. 

1711 Pope Temp. Fame 73 Heroes in animated marble 


frown, And legislators seem to think in stone. 1826 Disraeu 
Viv. Grey vr. vi. 345 Mine are all animated pictures. See that 
cypress, waving from the breeze. 

2. Full of the activity and motion of life; en¬ 
livened, quickened ; spirited ; lively, vivacious. 

1585 Abp. Sandys Semi. (1841) 63 The little cubs perhaps 
are animated by reason of their wiliness. 1708 Pope St. 
Cecilia's Day 28 Warriors she fires with animated sounds. 
1824 Diboin Libr. Comp. 99 Barbier's animated and ex¬ 
cellent account of it. 1855 Prescott Philip 11 , I. 11. x. 254 
The discussion was animated. 1859 Reeve Brittany 236 
T he scene was one of the most animated we had met with. 

3. Mentally moved or excited ; inspired, actuated, 
incited, encouraged. (Now mostly participial.) 

1532 More Confut. Tin dale Wks. 1557. 512/1 Anymated 
and instructed .. with his owne spirite. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World 11 . v. iv. § 1. 502 They departed home rich, and well 
animated to returnc agayne. 1660 Milton Free Comnrw. 
445 The Menaces, the Insultings of our newly animated com¬ 
mon enemies. 1740 Somerville llobbinol ti. 194 Incens'd 
With animated Rage. 1816 Scott Old Mart, too Desperate 
men, animated by the presence of two or three of the actors 
in the primate's murder. 1850 Smiles Self Help ii. 41 He 
worked .. animated by the determination to excel. 

+ 4. Endowed with some active physical pro¬ 
perty. Obs. 

1706 Phillips, Animated needle, is one touch'd with a 
Loadstone. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Animated mercury, 
quicksilver impregnated with some subtile and spirituous 
particles, so a> to render it capable of growing hot when 
mingled with gold. 

t 5. Pertaining to animated beings ; animal. Obs. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., A system of animated 
pathology. 

A'nimatedly, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly-\] In an 
animated manner, with animation; vividly, viva¬ 
ciously, keenly. 

1784 j. V>\mNL ect. Art iv. (184Si 158 That beautiful va¬ 
riety of..love, and reverence, which are so animatedly 
expressed. 1836 Blackiv. Mag. XL. 806 Animatedly de¬ 
scriptive and devotional. 1876 G. Meredith Beauch. Career 

I . xvii. 252 Watching the ship’s progress animatedly. 1882 

J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xix, He was talking animatedly. 

A nimateness. t Obs [f. Animate a. + 
-nesn.] * The state of being animated.’ J. 

1731 in Bailey; whence in Johnson. 

A'nimater. [f. Animatep.+-erL] - Animator. 

1831 De Quincey Klosterheim <1855) 34 He had been the 
chief combiner and animater of the imperial party. 

Animating (.T , nimt*fiii)\ ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-IMG-.] Life-giving, quickening, vivifying; en¬ 
livening, inspiring,encouraging; rendering life-like. 

1680 in Roxb.Bal. 1883* IV. 347 Bring me a man with 
animating stroaks, Whose pregnant Steel gives life to form¬ 
less rocks. 1727 Thomson Summer 168 From him they 
draw their animating fire. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 1. vii. 
(1783* 88 So animating arc the designs of disinterested be- 
ncvolcnce. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 25. 182 T he talk was in¬ 
cessant and animating. 1869 Seeley Led. <5- Ess. i. 18 No 
new animating principle. 

A'nimatingly, adv. rare. [f. prec.+ -ly 2 .] 
In an animating manner; so as to give life, inspira¬ 
tion, enlivenmunt, or encouragement. 

1850 Anderson Regen. <1871 99 How tenderly and animat- 
ingly it consoles and encourages ’ 1871 Morleyw Athenaeum 
x Apr. 398 Whose words and ideas spring up incessantly and 
animanngly within us. 

Animation (teninvi'Jan. [ad. L. animdiidn-cm , 
n. of action f. animd-re : sec Animate.] The 
action of animating, or state of being animated. 

+ 1. The action of imparting life, vitality, or ^as the 
sign oflife) motion; quickening, vitalizing. Obs. 

*597 J- King Jonah xxvi. 11864* 167 Such as are strength¬ 
ened by the arm and animation of God, his waves. 1623 
Howell Lett. I. xxix, The fourth act that gocth to make 
man, is called Animation. 1721 Bailey, Animation, the 
informing an animal body with a soul. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn . it. xxiii. § 49 (1873) 2 5i The ad- 
ministration, and (as 1 may term it* animation of laws. 

2. The state of being animate or alive, animate¬ 
ness, vitality. Spirit of Animation : see Animal 
spiiuts. arch . 

1615 T. AnA.MS Leaven 116 Men of our own flesh, of the 
same animation with ourselves. 1678 Cudworth hitell. 
Syst. 169 Aristotle himself held the Worlds Animation, or a 
M undane Soul. 1733 G. Ciieyne Eng. Malady i. x. § 1 (1734) 
90 Mere Mechanism .. can never account for Animation, or 
the animal life even of the lowest Insect. 1794 E. Darwin 
Zoou. (1801) 1 . 37 The spirit of animation is the immediate 
cause of the contraction of animal fibres—it resides in the 
brain and nerves. 1818 Mrs.Shelley Frankenst. (1865) iii. 
58 Capable of bestowing animation upon lifeless matter. 
1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 150/2 A case of suspended animation 
in a seaman who had .. fallen into the sea.^ 
t 3. Representation of things as alive. Obs. rare. 

1681 Hobbes Rhet. ttt. ix. 114 Animation is that expression 
which makes us seem to see the thing before our eyes. 

4. The action of filling with liveliness, enliven- 
ment; enlivening operation or influence. 

x8x8 Scott Rob Roy 93 The animation of the chase and 
the glow of the exercise. 1820 Shelley Prom. Unb. iv. i. 
322 Ha ! the animation of delight Which wraps me. 

6 . Liveliness of aspect or manner; vivacity, 
sprightliness, brightness. 

1790 Boswell Johnson xxiv.213 Johnson was in high spirits 
..talked with great animation and success, a 1817 Miss 
Austen Mansf. Pk. (1851)62 She discussed the possibility 
of improvements with much animation. 1839 Hallam Hist. 
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Lit. i. yin. | 28 The substitution of the anapaest for the iam¬ 
bic .. gives them [ballads] a remarkable elasticity and anima¬ 
tion. 1863 Mary Huwitt tr. Bremers Greece l.i, 15 Little 
fishing-boats on the water gave animation to the scene. 

f 0 . The action of inspiring or filling with any 
impulse ; inspiration. Obs. 

1613 Daniel Hist. Eng. 135 [The legate] now by the Kings 
animation, presumes more peremptorily to vrge them. 1664 
H. More Myst. Iniq. 286 She by her counsel and animation 
stirs up the Seven-headed Beast to this Murther. 

fb. esp. Inspiration with courage, encouragement. 

1616 R.C. Times' Whistle (1871* m A great animation of 
my subsequent endeavours. 1680 H. More Apocat. Apoc. 
303 An intimation and animation to us to follow his example. 

1 7 . The imparting of any physical quality or 
virtue. Obs. rare. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 11. xli. 117 We arc now speaking of 
the animation of gold. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 604 The ani¬ 
mation of the Voyce of Man by his Masculine and Genera¬ 
tive power. 

Animative (arnim^tiv, -etiv\ a. rare. [f. L. 
attimdl- ppl. stem of anima-rc (see prec.) + -ivk.] 

1 . Having the faculty of animating; enlivening, 
quickening. 

1755 in Johnson. 1799 J. Corky Sal. / 7 no Loud. (1803^97 
The animative inspiration of His .Spirit will renovate the 
love of religion in the hearts of many. 

+ 2 . ? Relative to animate beings. Obs. rare. 

1791 T. Taylor Comm. Produs I. Introd. 94 There are 
five orders of numbers, the divine, the essential, the aninia- 
tive, the natural, and the mathematic. 

Animator (arnimc‘f>j). [a. L. animator, n. of 
agent f. animd-re : see Animate.] lie who, or 
that which, animates, quickens, enlivens, or inspires. 

1635 Hevwooo Hierarch . t. Argt. 3 Of all that line sole 
Animator. 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. F.p. 11650) 44 Bodies 
. .conform themselves to situations, wherein they best unite 
unto their Animator. 1836 Landor Per. Asp. Wks. 1846 
II. 428 The nohler animators of thisframc, the flesh and blood. 

11 Anime (a*nim<*, arnimi\ sb. [Fr., said to 
be so called because it often contains so many 
insects as to be, figuratively, anime or animated ; 
but according to some a native name.] A name 
given to various resins ; the original, obtained from 
a West Indian tree (.Hymentea Courbaril), much 
used in making varnish ; the others from Africa. 

1577 Framptos Joyfull Selves 11. > *596 2 They do bring 
from the Xewe Spaine 2 kinds of Rosine, that be both much 
alike, .the one is called Copall, and the other Anime. 1604 
E. G. D'Acosta's Sat. Hist. Indies xxix. 288 New Spaine.. 
Ihath) abundance of matter for perfume and physicke, as is 
the Anime whereof there comes great store. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl., The eastern gum anime is distinguished into three 
kinds, .white.. blackish.. pale. 1851 E. Forbes in A rt Jrnf, 
Caial. Ejchib. it. 6t/a Many and curious are the gums and 
balsams of the family; among others, gum-Arabic, traga- 
canth, animd. 1875 Cue Diet. Arts I. 190 Gum-amine is 
sometimes mistaken for amber. 

If Anime amime , a. Her. [Fr. animt animated, 
excited, roused.] In action and showing a desire 
to fight; having the eyes, etc. of a different tincture 
from the animal itself. 

1731 in Bailey. *753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 

Animine (senimoin). Ghent, [f. Anim(al) + 
-1XE, chem. form.] An organic base obtained from 
bone oil, and other animal oils. 

1863 in Watts Diet. Chem. I. 296. 

Animism ^arnimiz’m). [f. L. anima life, soul 

+ -ISM.] 

1 . The doctrine of the anima mtindi , upheld by 
Stahl 1720; the doctrine that the phenomena of 
animal life are produced by an immaterial anima, 
soul, or vital principle distinct from matter. 

1831 Edinb. Rev. LV. 472 Discussing the Animism of 
Stahl. 1864 Sat. Rev. 10 Dec. 726,1 All spiritual belief carnc 
lo be laughed at.. There was no more account of Stahl and 
’animism.’ Nothing but sheer materialism remained. 

2 . The attribution of a living soul to inanimate 
objects and natural phenomena. 

1866 Fortn. Rev. 15 Aug. 84 The theory which endows the 
phenomenaofnature with personal life might be conveniently 
called Animism. 1871 Tvlor Print.Cult. 1 .45 The animism 
of the ruder tribes of India. 1877 Dawson Orig. World 
i. 15 Polytheism .. takes very largely the form of animism. 

3 . Extended polemically to : The belief in the 
existence of soul or spirit apart from matter, and 
in a spiritual world generally; spiritualism as op¬ 
posed to materialism. 

1880 J. Rae in Con temp. Rev. Oct. 615 The universality of 
what Mr. Tylor calls Animism, the belief in spiritual and 
unseen agencies. 

Aziimist (arnimist). [f. L. anima soul + -ist.] 

a. One holding the animism of Stahl, b. One 
who attributes a living soul to natural objects and 
phenomena, c. (Extended polemically to') One 
who believes in the existence of the soul as distinct 
from the body, and in a spiritual world generally. 

1819 Lawrence Man iii. (1844^ 84 A tribe of animists .. 
maintained that the soul is the only cause of life. 1864 R. 
Burton Dahonte II. 157 Those rewards and punishments by 
which, according to the Semitic animist, the balance of good 
and evil in this life is to be struck. 1866 Fortn. Ret>.\ 5 Aug. 
84 The Animist may or may not be an idolater. 

Animistic (penimistik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of or belonging to animism or animists. 

1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 268 Its animistic development 


\i.e. of mythology] falls within a broader generaliiation still. 
18 j 6 Academy 4 Nov. 451/1 The animistic religions of the 
NaturvMker , of the Mexicans and Peruviaos, and of the 
Finns. 1880 Goldw. Smith in Ail. Month. No. 268.213 The 
doctrine of the immortality o( the soul has become so en¬ 
tangled with animistic fancies. 1881 Huxlev in Nature 
No. 615. 344 The essence of modern, as contrasted with 
ancient, physiological science, appears to me to lie in its 
antagonism to animistic hypotheses and animistic phrase¬ 
ology. 1882 Jml. Anthrop. fust. 373 The simple animistic 
belief in the continued existence of the spirit. 

t Animo’se, a- Obs~ 0 [ad. JL. aitimos-us ; see 
Aximous.] = Animous. 

1731 Bailey, Attimose, courageous, also stomachful. 1755 
in j oh nson. 1775 Ash, A ttimose, full of spirit, hot, vehement. 

t Animo’seness. Obs -°. = Animosity. 

J731 in Hailey. 1755 in Johnson. 1775 Ash, Animose - 
ness, heat, spirit, vehemence of temper. 

Animosity (a.*niinp-siti). Also 5-6 -te, 6-7 
-tie. [a. Fr. animosite, f. L. animdsitdtem , n. of 
quality f. animos-us spirited: see Animous.] 

+ 1 . Spiritedness, high spirit, courage, bra very. Obs. 

I 43 *-So tr. Higden US65) 1 .61 The cause is foreucry thynge 
is of more animosile and audacite in his vniversalle then his 
parte parcialle. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 296 It 
was thought a decent countenance and constant animositie 
in the king to be so affected. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 
iv. 66 Confirming his wavering hand unto the animosity of 
that attempt, a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 1. < 1692*20 Such 
as are of a high-flown animosity affect fortunas laciniosas. 

2 . Excitement of feeling against anyone; hos¬ 
tility of mind tending 10 break out into action, 
active hatred or enmity. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, it. xxiii. § 48 (1873^249 The na- 
tures and dispositions of the people .. their animosities and 
discontents. 1644 Hkvi.in Laud 11. 349 To foment those 
animosities .. raised in that nation against the King. 1660 
in Somers's Tracts II. 168 To forget what is past, and lay 
arideall Animosities for the future. 167^ Owen Holy Spirit 
(1693^ 204 Forming new Parties and reviving old Animosities. 
1754 Hume Hist. Eng. ii, it is a just remark, that the more 
affinity there is between theological parties, the greater com¬ 
monly is their animosity. 185* McCulloch Taxation ii. 
84 The jealousies and animosities that formerly subsisted 
between the privileged classes and the mass of the people. 

t A’nimous, a. Obs. rare-', [a. Fr. animeux, 
ad. L. animos-um spirited, f. Animus.] Spirited, 
courageous; also, hot-tempered. 

1620 Shelton Don Quix. II. tv. v. 58 Don Cirongilio of 
Thracia, who was so animous and valiant. 1775 in Ash. 

Animus (armings). No pi. [a. L. animus (1) 
soul, („») mind, (3) mental impulse, disposition, 
passion.] Actuating feeling, disposition in a par¬ 
ticular direction, animating spirit or temper, usually 
of a hostile character; hence , animosity. 

D818 Not in Toon.] 1831 Gen. I*. Thompson Exerc. 1 . 424 
The animus is to impress upon the British soldiery the duty 
of putting down the liberties of their country. 1840 Thack¬ 
eray Paris Sk. Bk. 11872) 212 The animus with which the 
case has been conducted. 1863 1 . Taylor Pentateuch 16 
Almost every page .. affords an instance .. of an intense 
feeling, or, as we say, animus; this is the word we use when 
a speaker or writer, who is labouring to substantiate a de¬ 
famation, finds it more than he can do to repress emotions, 
that are not of the most amiable .sort, and which he does not 
choose to avow. 1864 1 >owell Biglenv P. Wks. 1879, 264/2 
The animus that actuates the policy of a foreign country. 

f An-inne, prep. Obs. rare -l . [f. An prep. + 
time, 0 ^.innan inside. Ci.a-bove,a-bout.'] Within. 

1105 Lav. 5617 Ic inc habbe beiene an-inne mine benden. 

Anion (arni^n). Elcctr. [a. Gr. drnov (a thing) 
going up, ncut. of pr. pple of avt-ivat to go up, f. 
&vd up + 1’- go.] The name given by Faraday 
to an electro-negative clement, which in electro¬ 
chemical decompositions is evolved at the anode 
or positive pole of the battery. Opposed to cation. 

1834 Faraoay Res. Electr. (1849* 1 * *9?* 1 propose to dis¬ 
tinguish such bodies by calling those anions which goto the 
anode of the decomposing body. 1870 Ferguson Electr. 162 
In acids, hydrogen forms the cation, and the acid radical 
the other constituent, the anion. 

Anioyn, early form of Enjoin : see Ax-/™/.4. 

1340 Ayenb. 172 Him penonce to anioynj be ]>e tenne. 

Anioynt, early form of Enjoined, Aojoined. 

<-1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 894 As newe fryt to god ful due 
& to pe gentyl lombc hit arn anioynt \ed. amoyntj. 

f Anir, obs. variant of Anil, indigo. 

|x6ii Cotgr., Anir, the name of an Indian hearbe, vsed 
much by Dyers.) 1613 Voy. Guiana in Harl. Misc. 111 . 173 
They in New Spain .. have cocheneal, anir, and cotton-wool. 

t Anired, ///. a. Obs. rare — l . [pa. pple. of 
vb. *anire , representing an earlier *a-ire, a. OFr. 
dire-r, - ier late L. adirdre to enrage, f. Tra anger. 
See An- pref. 5.] Enraged, angry. 

1330 R. Brunnf. Chrott. 151 He sauh Richard anired. ^ 

Anis-, Chem. comb, form of L. anis-um, anise, 
forming names of numerous organic compounds 
derived from oil of anise, the derivation and mean¬ 
ing of which are usually readily apparent from 
those of their second element. As A’nisal, short for 
anisic aldehyde. Anisalyl, thehypothetical radical 
of anisic alcohol. A'nisama^te, a salt of anisamic 
acid. Anisa mic acid or A'nisami de, an acid 
amide of anisyl, C,H,NO,. A-nisamine, an amic 
base of the same, C„H n ON. Anisa’nilide — 
phenyl -an isam ide. A'nisate, a salt of anisic acid. 
Anisic (jcni-zik) a., of or derived from anise, as in 


anisic series, anisic acid CJfjCj, anisic alcohol 
C t U l 0 O 2 , anisic aldehyde etc. A nisidi ne 

= methyl-phenidine QHjNO, a peculiar organic 
base. A’nisine C 24 H :4 N, 0 |, an alkaloid formed 
by the action of ammonia upon hydride of anisyl. 
A nisojate, a salt of anisoic acid. Anisoic a. [mo¬ 
dified f. anisic], of or derived from the star-anise 
(see Anise 3), as in anisoic acid, * a product of the 
oxidation of oil of star-anise’ (Watts). A’nisojin, 
a white inflammable solid, apparently isomeric 
with anise-camphor. Anisol [see -ol], a colour¬ 
less very mobile liquid, C,H g O, with pleasant aro¬ 
matic smell, formed by the action of caustic lime 
or baryta on anisic acid, also called phenate of 
methyl ; whence Anisolic (acid\ A'nisola te, 
A-nisolLde. A*nisyl, the hypothetical radical, 
C 8 H- 0 : , of the anisic series. Anisy’lic a., of 
anisyl. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. ^03 Anisic alcohol, hydrate 0/ 
anisalyl. — 296 The only nmsamate that has been analysed 
is the silver-salt. — 297 Anisamine crystallises in small 
needles. — 300 The general formula of the anisates is 
C» H7 MO*. — 300 Cahours prepares anisic acid by boiling 
oil of anise with nitric acid. — 303 Anisic alcohol crystatlises 
in hard white shining needles. — 304 Anisidine passes over 
in the form of an oil which solidifies on cooling. — 299 Anis- 
hydramide .. is converted into an isomeric alkaloid, to which 
the name anisine has been given. — 305 Anisol is a colour- 
less, very’ mobile liquid, with a pleasant aromatic^ smell .. 
Fuming nitric acid acts energetically on anisol, forming three 
distinct nitro-compounds, Nitranisol, Dinitranisol, and Trim- 
tranisol. — 306 Anisyl.. may be regarded assalicyl, Cr Hi Oj, 
in which 1 atom of hydrogen is replaced by methyl. — 307 
Hydride of Anisyl = Anisylous acid, Anisic aldehyde, Anisal 
.. a yellowish liquid, with a burning taste, and an aromatic 
smell, somewhat like that of hay. 

Anisanthous (aemaisoe-njfcs), a. Bot. [mod. f. 
Gr. dvicos unequal +avO-os flower+ -OUS.] Hav- 
ing perianths of different form. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anisated (re'nis<rit6d), ppl. a. [f. assumed vb. 
*anisate + -ED: cf. Fr. aniser, anisl (Cotgr, 1611).] 
Mixed or flavoured with aniseed. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anise (aunis). Forms: 4-5 anys, -eys, -eis, 
-ese, 4-7 anyse, 5 annys, -eys, -es, 6-8 annis, 
7 anis, 7-8 annise, 7-anise, [a. Fr. anis:— L, 
anisnm, a. Gr. dvioov, in var. dial, forms av-qaov, 
avriQov, av-qrov, under which the Greeks seem to 
have included the two plants Anise and Dill. 
When these were discriminated, the variants anis- 
urn and anethum were utilized in Latin to dis¬ 
tinguish them. See Anet.] 

1 . An umbelliferous plant {Pimpinella Attisum), 
a native of the Levant, cultivated for its aromatic 
and carminative seeds. Confused by the ancients 
with the Dill (Anethum gravcolens), which was 
probably the * anise’ of the Bible of 1611, where 
Wyclif has 'anete’ \y.r. anese]. 

Oil 0/Anise, the essential oil obtained from aniseed by dis¬ 
tillation with water, the source of many important chemical 
derivatives; see Axis-. 

c 1300 in Wright Lyric P. v. 26 The primerole he passeth, 
the parvenke of pris, With alisaundre thare-to, ache ant anys. 
1381 Wyclif Matt, xxiii. 23 That tithen mente, anete [v. r. 
anese], and comvn. I1526T1NOALE annyse, 153 SCoverdale 
anyse, 1611 annise.) 1398 Treyjsa Barth. De P. R. xvn. x. 
(1495) 608 Anyse bath the same vertue that Anetum hath and 
is more swete in sauour. c 1400 A Pol. for Loll. 45 Mynt, 
aneis, & comyn. 1453 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 422 
Comyn and Anneys, y e bale....iiij d . 1551 Turner Herbal. 
(1568) 33 Anyse .. maketh the breth sweter, swageth payne. 
1605 Timme Quersit. t. xiii. 64 The oylcs or sulphurs of annis 
.. drive away windincsse. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compt. 
Gard. 11 . 14j Anis, is propagated only by seed, which is 
pretty small, and .. of a longish Oval Figure. 1861 Delamer 
Kitch. Gard. 122 Anise, .whose seeds are much used by dis¬ 
tillers to give flavour to cordial liqueurs. 1863 Watts Diet. 
Chem. I. 297 Oil 0/anise is a neutral, yellowish, somewhat 
syrupy liquid, possessing a peculiar aromatic smell and taste. 

2 . fig. in allusion to Mail, xxiii. 23. 

1741 Watts Intprov. Mind xiv. § 8 {1801) iii The mint, 
anise, and cumming, the gestures and vestures, and fringes 
of religion. 1841 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. VI. 288 Know¬ 
ledge which settles the anise and cummin of Greek accents. 

3 . Chinese or Star Anise, or Aniseed Troo; 
a shrub, lllicitim anisdtum (N.O. Magnoliacett ), 
the fruit of which has the odour, and is used in¬ 
stead, of anise. 

1727 Bradley Earn. Did., Anise of China or Siberia, is a 
Seed of about the same Form and Bigness as Coloquintida. 
1838 Penny Cycl. X 11 .445 The aniseed tree of China, of which 
the fruit is.. well known in commerce by the name of Star 
anise. 1858 R. Hogg Veg. Kingd. 23 The seed vessels are 
imported from China under the name of Chinese A nise .. 
and from it a great portion of -. Oil 0/ Anise is obtained. 

4 . Comb., as anise-like ; anise camphor, also 
called Anethol, one of the two constituents of Oil 
of Anise (see 1), a resinous substance crystallizing 
at a low temperature in soft, white, lustrous la¬ 
in incc. Also Aniseed, q.v. 

1863 Watts Did. Chem. I. 297 Anethol or Anise-camphor. 
1871 M. Cooke Fungi( 1874) 86 Agaricus fragrans and A. 
odorus have a sweet anise-like odour. 

Aniseed (se nisid). Forms as in prec. 
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ANLETH, 


1 . The seed of the anise, used as a carminative, 
and in the preparation of Oil of Anise, Spirit of 
Anise, Anise water, and Anisette. 

1398 Trevisa Barth . DeP. R. xvii. Ixxxi. (1495) 633 Some 
greync an( j sc de j s gendred in plantis wythout coddys: as it 
laryth in Annes sede. 1440 Promp. Parv Aneys seede or 
spycc, A net urn, anisum . 1370 La sen am Card. //ealth (1633) 
30 For the dropsie, fill an old Cock with Pollpody and Annt- 
seeds, and seethe him. well, and drinke the broth. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iv. 1. iii, Such and such plants, .have 
a peculiar vertue to such particular parts, as to the head, 
Annisceds, foalfoot, etc. 1727 Bradley I'am. Diet. s.v. Anise, 
Spanish Aniseed .. is the best. 1882 Cheat. 4- Drugg. XXIV. 
61/1 One pound bottle of oil of aniseed, 
b. allrib., as in aniseed-tree, - water . 

1698 Congreve Way of World iy. v, I banish, .all aniseed, 
cinnamon, citron and Barbadoes-waters. i7*;;-5x Chambers 
CycL s.v.. In distilling the anise-seed for the oil, there is pro¬ 
cured a limpid water called anise-seed water, which has much 
the same virtues with the oil. 1838 [See Anise 3]. 

2 . = Anisette, rare. 

1736 Nugent Gratid Tour IV. 204 They sell a great quan¬ 
tity of comfits in Verdun, and particularly their aniseeds arc 
in great reputation. 1845 Costello S/or. Screen 122 The 
air was redolent ofgin .. but aniseed was preferred by some. 

|| Anisette (anizet). [Fr., more fully Anisette 
dc Bordeaux, f. an is Anise + -ette dim.] A liqueur 
flavoured with aniseed. 

1837 For. Q. Rev. XIX. n To drink with them a glass of 
anisette. 1839 L. Sargent Temp. T. 2to The inveterate 
sipper of anisette, i860 All Y. Round No. 42. 367 Raki, 
a sort of fiery oily anisette .. is drunk with great relish by 
the Greeks. 

Aniso-, combining form of Gr. dviaos unequal, 
a formative of technical terms, in many cases 
merely the negatives of corresponding terms in Iso-. 
The chief are:— 

Anisobryous (ce-naisp'brqas), a. Bot. [Gr. Ppv- 
(iv to swell] =anisodynamous. Anisodactylie 
(a'nahstfid&ktrlik), a. Zool. [Gr. 5 a/cTu\-oy finger, 
toe], unequal-toed (said of those inscssorial birds 
called by Temminck el nisodactyles). Anisodynam- 
ons (-dynamos), a. Bot. [Gr. Zvvapus strength], 
growing with greater strength on one side of the 
axis than the other. Anlsogynons (re-nais^rd^itms), 
a. Bot. [Gr. 71^-17 female], having the carpels not 
equal in number to the sepals. Anisomerie (lenakso- 
tne'rik), a . Chem. [Gr. flip -or part], not composed 
of the same proportions of the same elements. 
Anisomerous (xmsis^rmems), a. [see prec.], not 
having equal, or the same number of, parts, un- 
symmetrical; esp . in Bot. having unequal num¬ 
bers of parts in different whorls. Anisometrlo 
(&nai:s0me‘trik), a. [Gr. fihp-ov measure], of un¬ 
equal measurement, consisting of unequal or non- 
symmetrical parts. Anisometropia (-m/tmu pia). 
Path. [Gr. fiirp-ov measure+ o^, ama, eye], in¬ 
equality in the refractive power of the two eyes. 
Anisometropic (-m/tqrpik), a. Path, [see prec.], 
characterized by anisometropia, unequally refrac¬ 
tive. Anisopetalous(-pe‘tabs), a. Bot. [Gr. xrcTctA- 
ov leaf], with unequal petals. Anisophyllons 
(-fi'bs), a. Bot. [Gr. <pv\X-ov leaf], with unequal 
leaves. Anisopterous (aemsis^ pteras),^. [Gr.xmp- 
6 v wing], having unequal wings ; esp. in Bot. of 
fruit, flowers, etc. Anisostemonous (aenaustfste-- 
mfes), a . Bot. [Gr. arrfpojv, -ova, thread, filament, 
stamen], having the stamens unequal in number to 
the petals or sepals. Anisosthenic (-sjie nik), a. 
[Gr. ff 9 (v o y strength], of unequal strength. Aniso- 
stomons (teinaispstdm^s), a. Bot . [Gr. arofia 
mouth], having unequal mouths, as in a calyx or 
corolla unequally divided. Anisotropal, Aniso- 
tropous (-p-tr^pal, -as), a. = Anisotropic. Aniso¬ 
tropy (-frtnXpi), sb. [Gr. -Tpoirta turning], the 
quality of being anisotropic, acolotropy. 

1847 Craig, Anisobryous. 1834 Mudie Brit. Birds (1841) 
1 .186 Feet. .zygodactylic, or yoke-toed, and .. anisodactylie, 
or unequal-toed. 1847 Craig, Anisodynamoux. 1880 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., A nisogynous. 1864 Webster, An isomeric. 1866 
Treat. Bot., Antsomerous. 1870 Bentley Bot. 348 When 
the number is unequal, the flower is anisomerous. 1868 Dana 
Min. 362 Guarinite Group : Tetragonal. Titanite Group : 
Anisometric. x88o Syd. Soc. Lex., Anisometropia, Aniso¬ 
metropic. j 880 Grav Bot. Text-bk. 396 Anisopetalous. Ibid ., 
Anisophyllous, Unequal-leaved ; i.e. the two leaves of a pair 
unequal. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Anisopterous. 1857 Hen* 
frev Elem. Bot . § 209 When the number [of stamens] is 
different Ifrom the number of petals] the flower is aniso¬ 
stemonous. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., A nisosthenic,A nisostomoux, 
Anisotropal, Anisotropous, Anisotropy. 

Anisotropic (&n3rs0trp*pik), a. [mod. f. Gr. 
avia os unequal + Tporwcos belonging to turning, f. 
rponos a turning.] Acting in different ways on the 
ray of polarized light; possessing the power both 
of right- and left-handed polarization ; teolotropic. 

1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks ix. 77 Minerals .. which exhibit 
double refraction or are anisotropic. # x88i Maxwell EUctr. 
4- Magn.^ 1 .137 A heterogeneous anisotropic medium. 

t Anistoresy. Obs. rare—', [ad.Gr.dvtaTopifota 
ignorance ofhistory, f. dv-tcT 6 pi}T-os; f.taropi-uv to 
inquire into.] Inaccuracy as to historical facts. 
Vol. I. 


1660 Stanlev //is/. Philos. (1701) 92/2 The anistorcsie of 
the unknown Writers of Aristotle‘s Life, who supposeth him 
in the seventeenth Year of his Age, to have heard Socrates 
three Years. 

t Anke*nned, ancende, ///. a. Obs. 1-2. 
[f. OE. dn one + coined bom ; cf. A KENNED.] 
Only begotten (L. unigenitus'). 

C950 Lindisf. Cosp. John iii. 18 For 5 on ne ^elefdc on noma 
&cs &ncendc sunu Goacs. c 975 Rushw. G. ibid., An-cenda 
sunu. [ Ags. <V Hatton, acennendan, akennedan.j C1200 
Ormin 17002 He wass himm sellf soJ> Godd, And Godess 
Sune ankennedd. 

Anker ^anjkaj); also 7 ankor, 8 anchor, [a. 
Du. (and Ger.) anker, of uncert. origin ; found also 
in med.L. as anceria, ancheria.] 

1 . A measure of wine and spirits, used in Holland, 
North Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and Russia. 
It varies in different countries ; that of Rotterdam, 
formerly also used in England, contains 10 old 
wine gallons or 8£ imperial gallons. 

1673 Pennsylv . Arch. 1 .32 Rcc 1 one halfc Aukor of Drinke. 
1751 Smollett Per. Pic. <1779' I. ii. 10 A few anchors of 
right Nanlz. 1733 Hanway Prav. (17621 1 . vi. Ixxxi. 371, 
2 Stakans = 1 anchor; 6 Anchors = 1 hogshead [in Russia]. 
x8i6 Gentl. Mag. LXXXV 1 . u. 217 The infused water 
amounts to 2 or 3$ ankers in quantity. 

2 . A cask or keg holding the above quantity. 

?c 1750 Anc. Poems , Pal. etc. <1846) i8u We’ll drink it out 
of the anker, my boys. 1848 in H. Miller Ramb. Geol. x. 
384 Wedging them all fast together, like staves in an anker. 
1863 W. Baldwin African Hunt. 290 The little there was 
.. we transferred most carefully to the anker. 

f 3 . As a dry measure of capacity. Obs. 

1397 Middleton Wisd. Solom. Wks. V. 336, 1 fear me that 
the acres of my field pass the ankers of my seed. 

Anker, -as, obs. forms of Anchor, -ess. 

tA'nkerer. Obs. rare—', [extended f. earlier 
anker, Anchor sb.-, of comm, gender, by addition 
of masc. formative -ER, to match the fern, ankeress, 
Anchoress.] An anchoret. 

1407 N. Thorpe in Foxe A. 4- M. 1 . 618/1 Ankerers and 
strange beggers, are licensed .. to beguile the people. 

Ankerite (ae'ijkaratt). Min. [Named after Prof. 
Anker of Styria: see -ite.] A mineral closely 
allied to Dolomite, with the magnesia largely re¬ 
placed by iron, with or without manganese. 

1843 Humble Diet. Geol., Ankerite , Paralomous limestone 
..found in the mines of Styria. 1878 Lawrence Cotta's 
Rocks Class. 50 Ankerite is particularly rich in iron. 

Ankle, ancle (arqk’l). Forms: 1 an-, oneleow, 
2 oncleou, 4 auclowe, ankel, 3-5 auclee, 5 an- 
kyl(le, 6-7 anckle, 3- ancle, 7- ankle, (dial, an- 
clef, -cliff, aneley). [Two forms: (1) OE. emeletnv 
(cf. OFris. ankle/ Du. anklaauiv, enklaauw , rare 
OI \G.anddao), whence 14th c. anelee, and mod.dial, 
forms; (2) mod. ankle, ancle , earlier ankyl, ankel 
( = OFris. ankel, Du. enkcl, ON. okk/a for *anku!a, 
Dan. and Sw. ankel, OllG. anchala, nuchal, enchil, 
MHG„ mod.G. enkcl ), not recorded in OE. and 
prob. taken in ME. from Norse. The latter is the 
original Teut. form, from root ank *, L. ang-, to 
bend, crook ; cf. L. angulus. The first form is 
derived from this, but is not completely explained : 
the Du anklaauw appears to assimilate the ending 
to klaainv claw, the OE. anclcow may be a weak¬ 
ened form of the same, or the ending mav be as¬ 
similated to that of encozv knee {-cow being a 
formative, cf- Idrcow teacher). 

1 . The joint which connects the foot with the 
leg; the slender part of the leg between this joint 
and the calf. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. x 16 Del J>onne blod under ancleow. 
c 1000 zElfric Gloss. 299 Talus, ancl< 5 ow. c 1130 in Wright 
Voc. 87/1 Talus , oncleou. a 1300 W. he Biulesnv. ibid. 148 
Kyvil, ancle [7'. r. in Rel. Ant. II. 79 Kenil, ankel]. c 1330 
Arth. 4 - Merl. 5206 In blod he stode.. into the Anclowe. 
<*1386 Chaucer Knt*s T. 802 Vp to the anclce [r.r. anclccs, 
ancle” 3 , anchesl foghte they in hir blood. 1440 Prowp. Parv. 
Ankyl, Cavilla, Yerticillum. 153$ Covefdale Ezek. xlvii. 

He brought me thorow y« water, eucn tp the ancles. 1541 

. Copland Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., The lesser pyt bone 
•..with the other pyt bone tnakynge the outwarde ancle. 
1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. i. 80 His stockings foul’d, Vngartred, 
and downe giued to his Anckle. 1621 Sanderson 4 Semi. 
Ad Pop. (i68x> 214 It is never well when the Cobbler looketh 
above the Ankle, a 1732 Gay Wks. 1 . 144 Above her ancle 
rose the chalky clay. 181a Henry Camp . agst. Quebec 21 
Without other accident than the spraining of Lieutenant 
Steele’s ancle, a 1821 Keats Poet. /P’-tr.fi86D 203 The neat¬ 
ness Of thine ankle lightly turned. 1875 Lubrock Orig. 
Civilis. it 56 Hanging things round their necks, arms and 
ancles. [1873 Parish Sussex Dial. 13 Anclcy,ancliff: in East 
Sussex, ‘ I have put out my ancliff-bone '= I have sprained 
my ancle. 1873 Gl^ Lane. Dial. 10 * Yore Jack's knockt his 
anclef out wi‘ jumpin.’ i88x Mrs. Parker Oxfordsh. Gt. 74 
Ankley.] 

2. trails/. 

1866 Thoreau Yankee in Can. i. 6 The sugar maple is re¬ 
markable for its dean ankle. 

3 . Comb, and attrib., as ankle-bone , -joint, - vein ; 
also ankle-bands, straps passing round the ankles 
to fasten low shoes or sandals; ankle-deep a. (adv.), 
so deep as to cover the ankles; ankle-gear, any¬ 
thing worn round the ankles; ankle-high a. {adv.), 
so high as to cover the ankles; ankle-jack, a jack¬ 


boot reach ingahovctheankles (hence ankle-jacked 
a.); ankle-rings, rings worn as ornaments round 
the ankles; ankle-straps (* ankle-bands); also 
low shoes secured by such straps. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. Ivi. (1495^ 171 The hcle is 
bounde to the ancle bone wyth nesshe bonde". 1526 Tin- 
dale Acts iii. 7 His fete and ancle-bones receaued strength. 
[So in i6zi.] 1836 Todd Cyc/.Anat. 4- Phys. I. 151/1 The 
ankle-joint, or tibio-tarsal articulation. 1613 Crooke Body 
of Man 734 The Saphena or aackle vaine. 1863 Atkinson 
Whitby Gloss., Ankle-bands, strings for the sandals; leath¬ 
ern straps for the shoes. 1764 Uarmer Round Tosvers i. 
xii. 35 The water was ancle-deep, and in some places half 
way up the leg. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 270 Hence, ancle deep 
in moss and flow’ry thyme, We mount again. x86ol vndall 
Glac. 1. § 18. 133 Wc stood ankle-deep in snow. 1855 Single- 
ton Virgil I. 363 He first Binds to his feet his ancle-gear of 
gold. 1737 Lisle Hush. 425 The sedgy grass comes up, and 

f rows ancle-high. 1848 Dickens Dombcy 1870 I. xv. 313 
le changed his shoes and put on an unparalleled pair of 
ankle-jacks. 1874 Hardy Madding Croud 1 . \ iii. 86 The 
laced-up shoes called ankle-jacks. 1861 Sala Tw. round 
Clock 203 Its red ’kerchiefed, corduroyed, and ankle-jackcd 
proprietor. 1850 Layard A 'ineveh iv. 67 The silver ankle- 
rings of his favorite wife. 

Ankled (a-ijk’ld;, ppl.a. rare. [f. prec. + -El/-.] 
Furnished with ankles; commonly in synthetic 
coin pounds, as slender-anklcd. 

16x6 Realm. & Fl. Wit at 7 Weapons t. i, Well ankled, 
two good confident calves. 

Anklet uvgklot). [f. Ankle + -let, after bran - 
let, Fr. bracelet.'] An ornament (or fetter; for the 
ankle; an ankle-ring. 

1832 Lander E.vpcd. Pigcr III. xviii. 146 The>e women 
wore large ivory anklets, c 1830 Christm. Stories 292 The 
iron anklets to which our chains had been fastened. 1839 
Tennent Ceylon 11 , ix. v. 514 Graceful limbs decorated with 
armlets, anklets and rings. 

Ankor, -re, -yi\ obs. forms of Anchor. 
Ankorasse, ankress, obs. ff. Anchoress. 
Ankylose, -osis, variants of Anchylo.se, -rsis. 
Anlace (arnlas, -es). arch. Forms : 3 aunlaj, 
4 anlas, anlans, anelas, 5 analnsse, 4 i> anlace, 
9 anelace. [Used 5 times in Latinized form ane- 
lacius, anelatius, by Matthew Paris, as a vulgar, 
i.e. English word. No traces of it in any contin¬ 
ental language. The OWeUh ang las in Cododin 
Poem, Skene 4 Bks. Hales IF84. I.399) * s probably 
the same word, but nothing is known ol its forma¬ 
tion or o: igin.] A short two-edged knife or dagger, 
broad at the hilt and tapering to the point, formerly 
worn at the giidle. vObs. lxf. 1.^00, eiron. defined 
in early Diets., and used loosely bv mod. poets.' 

(<71259 Matt. Paris tp. 274. in Du Cange Ocnu* tul- 
tclli, quod vulgnritcr nnelacius dPiiur.] o 1300 llarotok 
2554 Hand-ax, sythc, gParni, cr spcrc, Or auui.ts, and gt d 
long knif. c 1380 Sir Pcrumb. 5637 An anlas [»o drc>3 outc. 
<*1386 Chaucer Prol. 3=7 An Anlaas p-.r. anc-, anlas].. 
Uccng at his girdcl. c 1420 Anturs of Arth. xxx. 13 Opon 
bis clicuerounu be-forn Stode as a vnicorn AK schnrpe as a 
thorn An nanlas of stele, c 1440 Mortc Arth. 1148 Arthur 
with ane anlace e^erly smyttez. I1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Anelate, a Faukhion or wood-knife, which I gather out of 
M[atihcw] Par[is]. 1678 Phillips, A nlacc told word', a Fal¬ 
chion or Sith-fashioned Sword. 1773 Ash, Anlrcc, a short 
sword, a dagger, a wxod-knife.l 1813 Scott Rokeby v. xv, 
And by his side an anlace hung. 1812 Byron Childe liar. 
1. liv, ‘the Spanish maid .. the anlace hath espoused, Sung 
the loud song, and dared the deed of war. 1834 Pi.anchk 
Brit. Costume 112 The anelace or anelas, a broad dagger 
tapering to a very fine point. 

tA‘nlepi f tf. Obs. [earlier, and subseq. north, 
repr. of OE. (in 1 cfig, which became in south onclcpi. 
It was already in 1 2th c. reduced to alpi, dpi, and 
subseq., a, an being detached, to lcfi\ Lei»i. l or 
full treatment see Onelepl] Only, sole, single. 

c icoo Meir. Ps. xiii. 2 Nis nan be callunga wel do. no 
fordon anlepc. c 1200 Ormin hit rod. 1 x patt anlepi3 treo ]>att 
himm Drihhtin forrbodenn haffdc. c 1220 St. Kaih., Ane 
kinges .. anlepi dol tcr. a 1300 Crede in Maskell Mon. II. 
240 Jhesu Krisi [h]is anelepi sone, hurc laverd, a 1400 Rel. 
Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 13 Be-lwyx ane anl>-py man and 
anc anlypy womanc. 

fA’nlet. Obs. Also 6 armlet, 7 nndlet. [for 
earlier *andct, a. OFr. anclct, dim. of and ring 
L. dnell-us, dim. of an id us: see also Annulet.] 
A small ring, as those used in ring mail. 

11J57 Wills 4; Inv. F. C. 11835' 4*5. Vij dosen mens bow. 
strings ijf.—viij pounde anlctts vs. 1598 Sylvester Du 
B artas 1161 it 80 One Loadstone-touchcd annlct doth trans¬ 
port Another Iron-Ring. 1613 Latham Falconry , Jesses. . 
are fastened to the Hawks legges, and so to the lease by 
vamels, anlcts, or such like. 1660 Act 12 Chas. //, Andlcts 
or Males, Babies, or Puppets for children. 

tA'nleth. Obs. Forms: 1 and-, ond-wlita, 
2 onlete, 3 ondlett, -Lcet, anleth, anneloth. [OE. 
andwlita, cogn. w. ON. andlit (Sw. ankle', 011 G. 
antluzi, mod.G. antlitz (cf. Goth, andawleizns ), 
f. and against, facing + udttan to look, behold. 
The ME. onlete, anleth, represent the Norse form.] 
Countenance. 

a 800 Beosoulf 1382 Eorles andwlitan. <“975 Rushw. Gosp. 
Matt.vL 17 Smere bin hcafod & June andwlitu pwah. ri2oo 
Lamb. Horn. 59 He makede mon i rihtwisncsse, Onlete on 
his onlichnesse. e 1200 Ormin 12938 Ure Lafcrrd let hemm 
sen Hiss onndlaxL a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxvi. 9 Ne turnc 
fiine anleth me fra. xliii. 34 Whi tomes |>u b» nc AnnelethT 

Anli, anlich(e, early forms of Only. 
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ANNEALING. 


f Anlike, a. and sb. Obs. Forms : i anlic, 2-4 
anlich, 4 anlyk. [OF, anlic, f. An- prcf. \, on, 
unto, to + lie body, shape; cogn. w. Goth, ana leik, 
OX. dlik ; the latter, with OE. gcl/c, gave Alike, 
Like; anlike became obs. in 14th c.] 

A. adj . Like, similar, alike. 

e xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xviii. 23 ForSam ys heofena rice 
anlic 3 am cyninge. c 1160 Hatton G. ibid., Formant ys heo- 
fene riche anlich bam kyninge. 1340 Ayenb. 186 be oJ>re bet 
is him anlich ine kendc. Ibid. 227 bet stat makep J> anc P et 
hit wel lokeb anlyke to l>e angles of heuene. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol.; cf. mod, 'his like.’] 
A fellow-creature; also t a likeness or image. 

1340 Aycnb. 145 Ech best ase zay]> salamouns [Ecclus. xiii. 
19] loueb his anliche. ibid. 233 Ine zuyche manyere is 
Codes anlyche volveld ine manne. 

t Anlx'ken, Z>. Ohs. rare. In 4 anlykn-y. [f, 
prec. adj., with neut. pass, ending -EN, OE. - nan, 
ON. - na , Goth. - non. l’rob. formed analogously, 
the word not existing in OE. or Norse.] 

1 . intr. To be or become like, resemble. 

1340 Ayenb. 101 Vef l>ou art ari3t zone bou sselt him anlyk- 
ny. Ibid. 91 pedropcofdeawe .. anlykne]>toanestoneofpris. 

2 . In pa. pple. anlikned; Made like, likened. 

1340 Ayenb. 2 32 The kingriche of heuene is anlikned to ten 

madines. 

tA'nlikeness. Obs. Forms: t-3 anlicnes(se, 
-nys(se, 2 onlich-, 3 on(n‘Hc-, anlich-, 4 anlik-, 
aulycnes'se. [f. Anlike a. + -ness.] 

1 . The quality of being like to; likeness, resem¬ 
blance, similitude. 

a 1000 C/FDMON Gen. 1529 iBosw.^ Mon waes to Codes an- 
licnesse a:re>t jesceapen. c 1200 Pater _V. 88 in Lamb. Horn. 
59 He makede mon i rihtwisnesse. Onlctc on his unliclmesse. 
c 120Q Ormsn 19012 Man ness sawle Ls lie Wi^b Godd inn 
onnlicnesse. <1340 Ayenb. 87 Oure rijte uader.. ssop [>e 
zaulc to his anlycncssc. 

2 . cotter. Anything made in the likeness of some 
object; a likeness, portrait, image, spec. An image 
of a god, an idol. 

c 1000 /Klfric Gloss. 304 lntago vel aga/ma, anlicnys. 
c 1175 Cott. Horn. 227 Hi worhtan ham anlicucssen, sum of 
golde, sum of selfre. 1205 Lay. 21155 An on-licnes [1250 nn- 
lichnisse] deore : of drihtenes moder. c 1230 A nor. R. 18 To 
be o 3 er onlicncsses and to ewer relikes cneole 3 . 

+ Anmai'le. Obs. rare— 1 , [liniermed. form 
between Amel, amayle and an-amcl En-amki. ; if 
not an error for aumaile , Amei. cj.v.] Enamel. 

x6oo Fairfax Tasso xx. xiii. 371 She Hit him, where with 
gold and ritch anmaile, His Diademe did on his helmet flame. 

t A'nmod, onmod, a. Obs. 1 3. [OK., f. tin 
one + mod mood, mind.] Of one mind, unanimous. 

a 1000 I.lene 396 Hie }\i an mode andswerodon. t* 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 101 bet iferende is swa anmod swulc heom 
alle an weren on neorte. c 1200 Trin . Coll. Horn. 183 We 
ware onniode godes wille to done. 

Anna (arna). Also S annoe, 9 ana. [a. Hind. 

\j\ anal] An East Indian denomination of money; 
the 16th part of a rupee, equal, at present (1883), 
to about i\d. sterling. (The anna is money of 
account only, but half and quarter annas are 
coined.) 

1727 A. Hamilton Xesu Acc. E. Judies II. App. 8 In Ben¬ 
gal their accounts arc kept in Bice, 12 to an Annoe, 16 An- 
noes to a Rupee. 1770 Treaty in Indian Rec. (1S70) 26 
The annual stipend of Rupees thirty-one lakhs, cighty-one 
thousand, nine hundred, and ninety-one, and nine annas. 
1804 Colfbrookk IJttsb. 4 Coutfit. Bengal ■ 1806198 The price 
of this labour may be computed., at two anas per diem. 
1858 Beveridge Hist. India II. v. vi. 412 These people., 
extort the last anna from the ryot. 

■ Among Anglo-Indians such expressions are 
common as 'a 6-anna share (i.e. •&) in an indigo- 
concern’; ‘4 annas of dark blood,’ (to denote a 
quadroon’ 1 , etc. 

Annabergite (xnabougait). A fin. [named (in 
1852) from Annabergin Saxony, where found: see 
-ITE.] A hydrous arsenate of nickel, of a fine 
apple-green colour, occurring in capillary crystals 
or as an earthy mass. 1837-68 Dana Min. 560. 

t Annal, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. anndlis : see 
Annals.] Annual, yearly. 

1595 Nor den Spec. Brit. Comw. (1738) 38 Many votaries 
madeannall pilgrimages vntoit. 1615 Heywooo 4 Prcntiscs 
1. xiii, Our annall Crownes revenues. 

A*nnal, sb., sing, form of Annals. 

t A nnal, v. Obs. rare. [f. Annal(s sb.; cf. to 
chronicle , fable .] brans, and inlr. To compose 
annals, record events in annals, chronicle. 

1606 Warnkr A lb. Eng. xiv. To Reader 331, Stows late an* 
tiquarious Pen, That annald for vngratefull Men, 1670 
Milton Hist . Brit. Wks. 1738 IL 58 What. . Kelwulf the 
West-Saxon is annal'd to have done against the Scots. 

Annalism (arnaliz’m). rare— 1 , [f. Annalist : 
see -ism.] Annal-writing, chronicling. 

2808 W. Taylor in Rob herd s' Mem. II. 222 It is philo¬ 
sophic history in the form of contemporary history, and 
unites the interest of coeval with the instruction of contem¬ 
plated annalism. 

Annalist (a-nalisl). Also 7 analyst, -ist. [f. 
Annal sb. + -ist, or a. Fr. annalisle.] A w riter of 
annals, a chronicler of events year by year. 

1611 Cotcr., Annalisle, an Annalist; a writer of yearciy 
Chronicles. <21623 Sir G. Buck Rick. HI (1646) 77 The 


weaker analysts and chroniclers. 2644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 
I. 114 In it is buried Caesar Baronius, the great annalist. 
a 1683 Oldham Wks. 4 Rem. <1685! 25 Of which dull An¬ 
nalists in story tell. 1811 I. Grant Hist. Eng. Ch. T. 296 The 
annalists wrote the records of the year. 1858 Buckle Civil. 
(1869) II. vii.421 The historian sinks into the annalist.. in¬ 
stead of solving a problem, he merely paints a picture, 
b. ellipi. and transf 

1642 Howell For. Trav.iAxb .)23 The manner and method 
in reading of Annalists. 1660 wtitle) The Faithful Analist 
or Epitome of the English History., to this present Veer 
1660. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man u. ii. P24 Learned Men 

who had spent their Lives in the Study of Annalists. 

Annalistic (arnalistik), a. [f. prec. +-ic.] Of 
or proper to the annalist ; characterizing annals. 

_ 1850 Merivale Rom. Entp. lix. VI. 560 The author [Tac¬ 
itus] preserving strictly the annalistic form, i860 Elliott 
Led. Life of Our Lord (1862)6 The divine harmonies of our 
Master's life become lost in mere annalistic detail. 

t A nnalize, v. Obs. rare, [f, Annal sb. 4-izk.] 
To record in annals, to chronicle. 

1616 Sheldon Rom. Miracles 332 <T.) The miracle, deserv¬ 
ing a Baronius to annalize iL 1629 Gaule Trad. The. 64 
Jesus Christ.. his Generation .. amialized by Yeeres. 

Annals (renalz), sb. pi. [ad. L. anndl-es the 
historical record of the events of each year, prop, 
masc. pi. (sc. libri) of anndlis yearly, f, annus year. 
Occas. used in sing.] 

1 . A narrative of events written year by year. 

1563 Grafton Tpisi. to Cecil (R.) Short notes in maner of 

Annales commonly called Abridgement es. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 
v. vi. 114 If you haue writ your Annales true, 'tis there. 
1622 Hf.ylin Cosntogr. Introd. 11674) 17/2 Annals., are a 
bare recital only of the Actions happening every year. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scotl. 1.1.1 Everything beyond that period 
to which well-attested annals reach is obscure. 1867 Sti bbs 
Benedict's Citron. Pref. 1 .12 The difference between chroni¬ 
cles and annals was.. that the former have a continuity of 
subject and style, whilst the latter contain the mere jottings 
down of unconnected events. 

b. sing. The record or entry of a single year, or a 
single item, in a chronicle. 

1699 Bentley Phal. 282 Diodorus in the Annal of that year, 
says Pha:on was Archon. 1814 Sir R. Wilson /V. Diary 

1 ]. 309 A modest inscription to record the act of restoration 
.. an annal which the greatest anti-Buonapartist ought to 
respect. 1865 F.arle .Sax. Citron. Introd. 10 Here and there 
may be seen an annal, expressed m riper language, which 
must be marked as the interpolation of a later Editor. 

C. attrib. quasi-a<//. 

1670 Milton IIis t. Eng. iv. Wks. 1851,175 Huntingdon, as 
his manner is to comment upon the annal Text, makes a 
terrible description of that fignt. 

2. Historical records generally. 

<21581 Cammon /list. Ire/., Ep. Ded.y 1633) 1 Containing 
Annales and other worthy memorialls. a 1687 Petty Pol. 
Aunt. Dcd., An Adventure that shall shine in the Annals of 
Fame. 1706 Addison Rosamond 111. i, Whatever glorious 
and renowned In British annals can be found. 1750 Gray 
Elegy viii. The short and simple annals of the pour. 1844 
Disraeli Coningsby \ i. 11.226 The glorious annals of their 
great country. 1878 C. Stanford Synth. Christ i. 5 The first 
war recorded in the annals of the human race. 

3 . Masses said for the space of a year. 

1536 Latimer 2nd Serm. bef. Cons'. I. 52 No priest should 
sell his saying of tricennals or annals. 1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 
vys Annals arc Masses said in the Romish Church for the 
Space of a Year, or for any other Time, either for the Soul 
of a Person deceas'd, or for the Benefit of a Person living. 

fA'nnary. ? nonce-wd. [f. L. ann-us a year 
+ -aky ; cf. di-ary, iliner-ary.] A history or re¬ 
cord of the events of each year ; an annual record. 

1662 Fuller Worthies 11.111 Having since received an ex¬ 
act Annaric (as I may so say).. of his life. 

Annates tarn^ts, -cts). Also 6 annatys, 6-8 
annats. [a. Fr, annate (15th c.), ad. med. and 
late L. anndia a year’s space, work, proceeds, the 
same word which in its primary sense became in 
Fr. an nee. See -ata.] The first-fruits, or entire 
revenue of one year, paid to the Pope by bishops 
and other ecclesiastics of the R. C. Church on their 
appointment to a see or benefice. 

At the Reformation the right to the annates of English 
benefices was transferred to the Crown; in the reign of Anne 
they were given up to form a fund for the augmentation of 
poor livings, known as Queen Anne’s Bounty. 

*534 Act 25 Hen. Fill, xx, It is ordained .. that the pay¬ 
ments of the Annates or first fruits .. [shall] vtterly cease. 
1538 Starrey England t. iv. §63 No just cause wy thes an¬ 
natys schold be payd to Rome. 1621 Howell Lett. (1650) 
I. 55 These cardinals.. have the annats of benefices to sup- 
port their greatness. 17^6 Nugent Grand Tour IV. 11 The 
pope afterwards grants his bulls of consecration, and receives 
the annates ur first fruits. *856 Frouoe Hist. Eng. I. 334 
The payment of annates .. had originated in the time of the 
crusades, as a means of providing a fund for the holy wars. 

2 . Sc. Law. A half-year’s salary, which, in addi¬ 
tion to the ordinary stipend from his incumbency, 
is legally due to the executors of a deceased minister. 

1571 Ad fas. K/(i8i4> 63 (jAM.)The annet thareaftir to 
pertene to thame, and thair executouris. 1708 Chamber* 
layne St. Gt. Brit. 11. it. iii. (1743' 354 The widow, children, 
and nearest kin to the Defunct |minister] have a right by 
act of parliament to an annate, i.e. half a year's stipend 
over and above what is due for his Incumbency. 
Anneal (anrl), v. P'orms: 1 onaelan (aneelan), 

2 onealen, anhelen, 4-5 anele, 3 enele, 5-7 
aneal(e, 6 hanele, 7 anneile, eneal, 7- anneal. 
Aphet. 8 neal. [In senses 1, 2, f. A*- prcf. \ on 
+ OE. wlan to set on fire, bum, bake (tiles, etc ). 


There seems no reason why the later senses should 
not have sprung directly from this, the transition 
being simple from the baking of tiles, fusing of 
minerals (both senses of OE. plan, and early ME. 
ancle), to the burning of a glaze or enamel upon 
the surface of pottery, glass, or metals; and from 
this to the hardening, toughening, or tempering of 
the surface of such substances, as in modem use. 
Hut the former of these Matzner derives from OFr. 
iiccler , nieler , to enamel, originally to enamel in 
black upon gold or silvermed.L. nigellarc , f. 
nigellum , dim. of nigrum black. Although there 
is no OFr. a-necler , and no ME. neele, nele , so that 
the formal connexion of ncelcr and anneal is not 
established, it is possible that the native ancle may 
have been viewed as the representative of Fr .ncelcr, 
and modified in sense accordingly.] 

+1. To set on fire, kindle, inflame, lit. and fig. Obs . 

a 1000 O. E. Chron. 6^4 (Bosw.) Mid andan pabre rihtwis* 
nessc ameld. a 1000 Sol. 4 Sat. 42 paet Pater Noster dd* 
wassced dcofles fyr, dryhlnes ona-leS. <*1175 Lamb. Horn. 
97 He mid his bleade onealde eorSlichen raonnan hcortan. 
Ibid. 219 Seraphim biminde ofter anhelend. 

+ 2 . To subject to the action of fire ; to alter in 
any way with heat ; as, to ‘fire’ or bake earthen¬ 
ware, fuse ores, vitrify or glaze a surface. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 96 So as the fire it hath aneled 
[vitrified] Lich unto slime, which is congoled. 1440 Promp. 
Pan a, A nelyn , or enelyn metalle, or other lyke. c 1465 Bk. 
Quintess. 7 Take ]>e calx of fyn gold .. and putte it in a 
siluer spone, and anele it at be fier. 1668 in Phil. Trans. 

111 . 769 1 f they cannot cut the Rock, they use fire to aneale it. 

3 . To bum in colours upon glass, earthenware, or 
metal, to enamel by encaustic process, arch. 

1580 Baret Alv. A 382 He that doth Aneale pottes or 
other vessels, Inustor. 1601 Holland Pliny xi. xxxvii. 
Some paint and die them .. others vernish and anneile them. 
1633 G. Herbert Windows ii. in Temple 59 When thou dost 
anneal in glasse thy storie. 1697 Potter Antiq. Grtecc lit. 
xv, Nor were they barely varnish'd over with them [colours], 
but very often anneal'd by Wax melted in the Fire. 

4 . To toughen anything, made brittle from the 
action of fire, by exposure to continuous and slowly 
diminished heat, or by other equivalent process. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva 103 They use them amongst divers 
Artificers .. to temper, and aneal their several Works. 1749 
Phil. 7V<7«f.XI*VL 180 How comes it that the glass, .when it 
has been nealed, it docs not break? 1870 F. PorF. Telegraph 
ii. <1872' 2t The iron cores, as they are termed, of electro 
magnets, should be annealed with great care. 1881 Mechanic 
§ *439 It Dtcel] must be * tempered ’ or partially annealed. 

b. loosely. To cool down from a great heat. 

1859 M. Scott Cringle's Log x. 220 You have been wasted 

one moment by the vertical rays of the sun and the next 
annealed hissing hot by the salt sea spray. 

c. Iransf. Applied to the action of frost, rare. 

c 1750 Shenstone Econ.nl. 106 From each branch, anneal'd, 
the works of frost Pervasive, radiant icicles depend. 

5 . fig. To toughen, temper. 

1695 Blackmore Pr. A rth. 1.111 Had not our Mould been 
yEther, Pure and Fine, Labour'd with Care, anneel'd with 
Skill Divine. 1813 Scott Rokeby 1. xxxi, To press the rights 
of truth, The mind to strengthen and anneal. 184a B. Sim¬ 
mons in Blacbio. Mag. LI I, 401 Indomitable will Anneals 
those limbs to warrior purpose still. 

Anneal, obs. form of Anele. 

Annealed (anf ld), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4 - -ed.] 

11 . Set on fire. Obs. 

a 1000 Cedmon Gen. 2922 Ad sldd onaled. 

f 2 . Fired, or baken, as earthenware; passing 
into the sense of ‘glazed.’ Obs. 

138a Wyclif Is. xvi. 7 Vp on the walks of anelid [1388 
bakun] tyil. 1519 Horman Vulgaria 24 b, A new erthen 
potte that is not glassed or hanelydde. 

3 . Enamelled, having colours burnt in, ‘stained ’ 
as glass, arch. 

155a Ch. Goods Berksh. 14 A crosse of wood, couered w l 
annyled plate. 1601 Holland Pliny { 1634)11. 596 Bricks 
or small tiles enealed with sundry colours. 1622 Peacham 
Gen/I. Excrc. I. xxvii. 94 The old earth, that hath been 
scraped of the annealed work. 1633 G. Herbert Lcnte-joy 
in Temple 109, 1 saw a vine drop grapes with J and C an¬ 
neal'd on every bunch. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc tv. 84 
Conspicuous he In arms with azure and with gold anneal'd. 

4 . Toughened or tempered alter fusion. Also fig. 

18*2 Imison Sc. 4 Art I. 391 Annealed copper wire is the 

best. 1831 E. Irving Exp. Rev. I-95* I am not a hardened 
and annealed infidel, a 1865 J. Wyldr in Circ. Sc. I. 83/1 
Annealed and unannealed glass. 

Annealer (Surtax), rare. [f. as pree. + -erL] 
lie who or that which anneals. 

1656 Ducard Lai. Uni. § 478 Annealers, striking colours 
through glass with the fire. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 327/1 
Car wheels.. swung still glowing into the dry-wells of a 
circular annealer. 

Annealing (XnFliij),vM. sb. [f. as prec.+-iNd.] 

+ 1- The process of exposing to the action of fire ; 
firing, burning, baking, etc. Obs. 

1477 Act 17 Edw. IV, iv, True, seasonable, and sufficient 
making, whiting, and anealing of Tile, otherwise called 
Thaklile, Roofetile. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Annealing 
of tile is used in antient statutes for the burning of tile. 

2 . The burning of metallic colours into glass, etc. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) vi. 96 Tincture 
with anealing of Glasiers. 1657 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 
92 Anealing m Glass, Enamelling. 1662 Fuller W orthies 
ti. 97 Aneyfing of Glass (which answereth to Dying in gram 
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in Drapery).. is lost in our age. 1753 Chambers Cyct.,Supp., 
Annealing .. burning or fixing metalline colours on glass. 

3 . The tempering or toughening of glass, cast iron, 
etc. after fusion. Also Jig. 

1803 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XClll. 137 An increase 
of specific gravity in the smaller coins, as a natural conse¬ 
quence of rolling, punching, annealing. 182a I mison Sc. «y 
Art II. 237 Glass utensils requireto be gradually cooled in 
an oven; this.. is called annealing, and is necessary to 
prevent their breaking by change of temperature. 1841 
Lyra A Post ., True Elect xv. lv. 68, Lest our frail hearts 
in the annealing break. 1870 R. Ferguson Electr. 150 Ad. 
nealing improves conducting powers. 

4. allrib. 

1608 With als Diet. (ed. Clerk) 136/2 The aneling place 
where pots and other things bee annelcd. 183a Porter 
Matin/. Glass 173 A boy conveys it without loss of time to 
the annealing oven. 1875 Blackmore Cl. Vaughan vii. 24 
From the fine temper of the metal, or some annealing process. 

t Anne ct, v. Obs. [ad. L. annecl-pre , f. an- = 
ad - to + nccterc to tie, fasten ; cf. connect .] = Annex 
( of which it was the earlier form\ 

1531 Elyot Governor 1. xix. (1557) 63 Hut anncctcthc it 
[dancing] with tyllyng and dyggynge. 1577 Hanmer Anc. 
EccL Hist. (16191 396 To Anncct the Canon decreed in this 
behalfc vnto our present Historic. 1680 H. More Apocal. 
Apoc. 257 To this Line.. all the rest of the visions .. may 
some way be annected. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Hist. lit. 
vii.(R.> The like rings being annected to the ephod. 

t Anne ct, ///. a. Obs. rare~ x . [for annected) 
cf. affect, affected .] Attached or close to. 

1432-50 Trevisa Higden *1865' I. 321 Dcnmarke, is an yle 
contiguate or adnecte to the northe parte of Germayne. 

Annectent (ane’ktent), a. [ad. L. anncclenl-cm 
pr. pple. of annectere: sec Annect^.] Joining 
on, connecting (one thing to another). 

1826 Kirby & Spence Entomol. (18281 IV, Thre® inferinr 
groups, which he calls aberrant or annectent. 1841 Owen 
Rep. Brit. Boss., Transitional or annectent characters. 1875 
Blake Zool. 18 In the lower baboons no trace can be found 
of any annectant link with such higher forms as the Gorilla. 

Annection, erron. form of Annexion. 

Anneile, obs. form of Anneal. 

Annelid(e (arnelid), sb. and a. Zoo/, [a. mod. 
Fr. annelide, f. as next: see -id.] 

A. sb. A member of the division of Annelida ; 
a red-blooded worm. 

1834 Sir C. Bell Hand 263 These annelides can creep 
and turn in every direction. 1857 Woon Obj. Sea-shore 94 
The commonest of the terrestrial annelids is the earth-worm. 
B adj. Of or pertaining to the Annelida. 

1855 Kingsley Glanctts (iSj& 113 I-ong Annelid worms of 
quaintest forms and colours. 1865 Bristow Eiguier's World 
be/. Del. iv, INo] indications of life, except annclidc-tracks, 
and hurrows. 

II Annelida (anedida), sb.pl. Zool. [tnod.L. f. 
Fr. annel-es , (Lamarck’s name for his fir>t subd. of 
Invertcbrata, i$oi), 1 ringed,* pa. pple. of a under 
f. OFr. annel ringL .annell-us {ovancllus, dint.of 
dnithts a ring 4- -ida.] A class of animals (arranged 
by Cuvier under Arl/enlala) comprising the Red- 
blooded Worms (including earth-worms, leeches, 
and sea-centipcdcs), with soft elongated bodies 
composed of numerous annular segments. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 45/1 The annelida arc for the mot 
part oviparous. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 834 The Annelida 
.. [are! usually furnished with a series of locomotive ap¬ 
pendages in the form uf bristles. 

Annelidan (anedidan), a. and sb. Zool. [f. prec. 
+ -AN.] A. adj. Of or belonging to the Annelida. 
B. sb. An annelid. 

1835 Kirby Hub. 4- Inst. Anint. 11 . xiv. 17 The Annelidans, 
which, though annulatcd, are not insected, and have no 
jointed legs. 1836 Tonn Cycl. Anal. 4- J'hys. I. 165/2 The 
colour of the blood is yellow and not red in some of the an- 
nelidans properly so called. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv.An. 
v. 248 A mesotrochal Annelidan larva. 

Annelidian (icnelixlian), rr. = prec. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VI I. 205/1 The author regards them [Cir- 
ripedsl.. as Annelidian Crustacea. 

Annelidous (anedidos), a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Of the nature of an annelid or w orm. 

1845 Darwin Voy. iVat. iv. (1879)66 Some kind of worm, or 
annelidous animal. 

Annelisiu (arncliz’m). rare - 1 . [f. Fr. amide 
ringed (see Annelida) + -ism.] Annelidau or 
ringed structure. 

i860 Hartwic. Sea xii. 218 The great Band-worm is one ol 
the most remarkable examples of this low type of nnnelism. 
Anneloid (arneloid). Zool. [f. as prec. + -oin.] 
An animal resembling the Annelida. 

1869 W. Bairii in Eng. Jj/ech. 30 Apr. 123/2 'Hie anncloids 
belonging to this group differ .. from the Aphroditacea. 

t Annerre, obs. form, intermed. belw. Knherde, 
annerde, and Adhere, Inhere. To adhere. 

1536 Bkllenoene Cron. Scotl. (1821) II. 440 To anncrc to 
hir as his lauchful lady and wiffe. *586 J. Hooker Giral- 
dus's l/isl. frel. in Holinsh. II. 90/2 Diuerse will annerre 
unto you to feed on you as crowes on carion. 

t A nnes(S6. Obs. [OF. dn-nesse , preserved in 
north, dial, while in south, it became on-n esse. Obs. 
^■1300, and formed anew as Oneness in i7thc.] 

1 . Oneness, unity. 

c 885 K. /Elfred Bocda iv. 17 (Bosw.) We andettak hryncsse 
in Annesse, and Annesse on pxre krynesse. f 1175 Lamb. 
How. 99 He seal ilcafan on pa hal$a preomnesse, and ou 
soore annesse. 


2 . Loneliness, solitude. 

a 1000 Guthlac iii. (Bosw.) Annys |>ass wcstencs. a 1300 
E. E. Psalter cxi. 7 Like am I made to pellicanc of annesse. 

/ bid. Iv. 8 In anes I was wonand. 

3 . Oneness of kind, sameness; oneness of mind, 
concord, agreement. 

1014 O. E. Citron ., GewcarS him and ham folce on Linde- 
sige anes. c 1175 Lamb. /loin. 93 Mid [>ere annesse and sib- 
sumnesse J?et neo sculen polien. [r 1230 Ancr. R. 12 Me 
schal mahicn strencSe of onnesse of elopes ., pet te onnesse 
widuten bitocnie pe onnesse of o lime & of o wiL] 

Annet, obs. variant of Anet, dill. 

Annet, 'provincial name for the Kittywakc/ 
Montagu Or nit h. Diet. 1802. 

Annex (ane*ks), v.\ also 4 -6 anex'o, 5-7 an¬ 
nexe, 6 adnox. [a. Fr. annexe-r to join, f. a{n)nexe 
L. annex-utn, pa. pple. of anncct-ere or ad nee!-ere 
to tie to, f. ad to + nect-rre to tic, bind. In mcd.L. 
annex-are, = Fr. annexer, was in common use in 
sense 3, in cedes, and legal language, and probably 
contributed to the same formal use in Eng.; hence 
also anncxdlio : sec Annexation.] 

I. Without the idea of subordination. 

1 . To join, unite {to ): a. things, arch. 

1425 E. E. With (1882' 64 I haue annexed pis my willc 
with my testament .. vnder my seal of myn armes. 1477 
ICarl Rivers iCaxtom Dates 12 To annexe the lone of 
god and of your feithe vnto sapience. 1538 Lli.anu /tin. 
II. 98 Whos Cbirch was hard ad hex id to the Est of the 
Paroch Chirch. 1598 Barcklf v Eetic. Man. 11631) 673 The 
soule that is annexed to the body. 1641 French Distill. 
iii. *1651)86 The la>t crooked pipe, to which you must annex 
a receiver. 1866 Rogers Agric. A- Prices I. xx. 503 'Flic 
windmill was probably turned to the wind by a pole an¬ 
nexed to an axle at the base. 

+ b. persons. Obs. 

1526 Skelton Magttyf. 200 Good forUme hath annexed us 
together. 1642 Rogers Xunman 31 She will annexe and 
apply her selfe to Christ (after a fashion) for aide. 

II. To join in a subordinate capacity. Const, to. 

2 . To joiti or unite materially, as an accessory, arch. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 11. § 10 Some places instituted for 

physic have annexed the commodity of gardens for simples. 
1628 Prynse Lavc-Lockvs 18 Ye annex 1 know not what 
enormities of Pcriwigcs, and counterfeite Haire. 1671 J. 
Webster Metattogr. x. 141 Having annexed to it some slates 
and other matter. 1863 Kemble Kesid. Georgia 18 To each 
settlement is annexed a cook’s shop. 

3 . To add as an additional part to existing pos¬ 
sessions v with or-without local contiguity’'. 

1509 Barclay Ship 0/Footes (1370* 202 Our marches mar¬ 
ring as much as he lthe Turk] may do, And much of them 
annexeth his vnto. 1534 tr. Polyd. I 'erg., Eng. Hist. <1846) 
I.57 Julius Ca;sar annexed Brittaine to the Romanic cm- 
perie. 1684 Scanderbeg Redit’, ii. 10 This Country .. has 
nowannext the Great Dukedom of Lithuania. 1768 Black- 
stone: Cotnnt. II. 273 Appropriators may annex the great 
tithes to the vicarages. 1800 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 
I.60 The whole country is permanently annexed to the 
British Empire. 

4 . To add to a composition or book, to append. 

c 1450 Merlin xx. 327 That he dide write, he anexed to the 
booke that Blase wrote. 1592 tr. Junius ou Res', xx, This 
story of the Dragon must bee anexed unto that place. 1641 
Hindf. Bruen xxxviii. 117 He presently annexeth a note of 
remembrance. 1667 Boyle in Phil. Trans, 11 . 6 oi To which 
he annexes a Disquisition of the Scurvey. 1799 S. Turner 
Anglo-Sax. (18281 1 . 312 He annexes almost invariably a 
lamentation of their festive indulgence. 1871 C. Davies 
Metric Syst. 111. 145 To complete the system a vocabulary 
of new denominations was annexed. 

5 . To affix (a seal; hence a signature or other 
mark of sanction), arch. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 43 Nothing .. was ac¬ 
counted of any force, except his [the emperor’s] approbation 
were thereunto annexed. 1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.i 59 Ex¬ 
amin’d by an appointed officer, whose hand should be an- 
next. 1659 Baxter in Eedcs Christ's Exalt. To Reader, 
Chcarfully annex thy attestation that they are true. 1771 
Junius Lett, xlviii. 252 What further sanction .. will you 
annex to any resolution of the present house of Commons? 

6. To join or attach as an attribute or qualification. 
c 1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 291 That genterye Is nought an¬ 
nexed \v.r. anexed] to possessioun. 1430 I .yog. Citron. 11. x, 
Scying in hym most vertuous and good Mercye annexed 
vnto royall blode. 1537 ’Tisdale Exp. John 32 The dedes 
were unperfetie, and had synne annexed unto them. 1651 
Hobres Leviath. n. xviii. 91 It is annexed to the Sover¬ 
eignty, to be ludge. a 1778 Anecd. Pitt III. xxxix. 53 The 
privileges .. which are annexed to the peerage. 1817 Chal¬ 
mers Astr. Disc, it 45 When we look back on the days of 
New ton, we annex a kind of mysterious greatness to him. 

7 . To add or attach as a condition. 

1588 Fralnce Lawiers Log. 1. xii. 53 b, Such conditions as 
were annexed to the first donation. 1628 Meade in Ellis 
Orig. Lett . 1. 348 I. 278 There was annexed to that Rejiort 
that the Judges should sitt at the Tower. 1754 Hume Hist. 
Eng. via. He, though he granted him the commission, an¬ 
nexed a clause, that it should not empower him, etc. 1818 
Hallam Mid. Ages ( 1 872) I. iv. 392 The cortes.. having made 
a grant to Henry III, annexed this condition. 

8. To attach as a consequence. 

1538 Starkey England 95 Thys thyngys folow, and bean- 
nexyd as commyn effectys. 1561 T. N[orton] Calvin's lust. 
iv. xix. (1634)723 Extiemeannointing hath neither ordinance 
of God to be grounded on, nor promise of grace annexed. 
1708 Swift Sacram. Test Wks. 1755 11 .1. 126 It is not rea¬ 
sonable that revenues should be annexed to one opinion 
more than another. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. v. 200 The future 
Punishment, which God has annext to Vice. 1876 M. Ar¬ 
nold Lit. 4- Dogma 7 Salvation is not annexed to a right 
knowledge of geometry. 


Annex(e (anc-ks), sb. [a. Fr. annexe that which 
is joined L. annex-urn : see prec. Obs. bef. 1700 
cxc. in 8c. Law, but lately rc-adoptcd in Fr. form 
in senses 2 and 4; the tendency, however, is to 
drop the final -e > and treat the word as Kng.] 

•| 1 . Something annexed; an adjunct, accessory. Obs. 
1541 R. Copland City don's Quest. Cyrurg Of naturnll 
ihynges, and of vnnaturall thynges, and also of theyranm-xes. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i.x. (1686)29 Satan hath a- 
Mimed the annexes of I >iviniiy. 1686 Goad Cetest. Bod. 1. i\ . 
13 Which Dayes being Festival, or notable, for the Annex of 
some Mart, Fair, or other Solemnity. 

2 . Sc. Law. An appurtenance. 

1540 Acts James Vi 1841)361 (Jam.) The landis,lordschip, 
and baronie of Annendalc .. thare aimexis and connexis and 
all thare pertineniis. 1814 Scott Wav. xix, With the manor- 
place thereof, tofts—crofts—mosses .. annex is—connexis. 

3 . An addition to a document; an appendix. 

1647 Jn<. Taylor Lib. Proph. i. 7 In the annexes of the 

several expressions such things are exprevsed. . 1649 — Gt. 
Exemp. x. § 37 Moses did in other annexes of his law forbid 
fornication. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety xi. § i (1683) 316 Not 
the testament of our dying Redeemer, but some codicils and 
annexes of uur own. Mod. The annex to the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention of 1878. 

t b. in Logic ; (see quot.) Obs. rare. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701*311/2 Adue.v (which some 
reckon as a species of the connexi.. an axiom connected by 
the conjunction Trhcreas, beginning w ith an axiom, and end¬ 
ing with an axiom ; as, whereas it is day , it is light. 

4 . From the mod.Fr. annexe, as applied to addi¬ 
tional parts of an exhibition building: A supple¬ 
mentary building designed to supply extia accom¬ 
modation for some special purpose; a wing. 

1861 Cornh. Mag. July 94 In Paris you had to crovs the 
road from the Annexe. 1862 Timesyj Mar., The western 
annexe for machinery is being rapidly completed. 1863 
Mary Howtit Bremers Greece 11 . xvi. 140 A little iueto< hi, 
or annex to the Jerusalem monastery. 1883 Pall Matt ii. 
20 Mar. 4 'i The success of Newnham and Girton, and ot the 
Woman's Annex at Harvard. 

Annexable (ane-ksal/I), a. In 7 -ible. [f. 
Annex va. see -bi.k ] That can be attached. 

1623 Cockeram Phi. 11, Which may be Knit, Sex ible, 
Anuextl'le. 1652 URyt hart J\nut Wks. 1834. 200 Adjec- 
tiiious syllabic.ds annexible to nouns. 1875 Pum i. Gains ill. 
3S4 A Condition svas not annexable to all dispositions. 

t A’nnexary. Obs. t are. [f. L. anne. v- (see 
Annex v.\ + -auy.] A thing annexed, an adjunct. 

1622 Hew.in Coswogr. Inirod. (1674 1 23 2 These particu¬ 
lars both of Earth and Water, whkh are con-iderable in 
Geography, and come within the compass of those Annex- 
aries of each, which Ptolomy cal let h ia avvuno<r". 1637 
Sandys St. oj Rclig. iT. > I’nto w hich sundry of them are no 
other than annexaries and appurtenances. 

Annexation (am ks/'J^n). [ad. mcd.L. annex* 
d/ibn-etn, n. of action f. annexa-te: see Annex 7 '. 
and -ATion.] The action or process of joining to 
or uniting: a. of joining materially, rare. 

1861 Stanley East. C h. iii. 11869* 109 He, performing the 
annexation in the dark and in haste, had fixed the heads on 
the wrong shoulders. 

b. of adding or attaching as an attribute, condi¬ 
tion, or consequence. 

a 1660 II ammo.ni> Ij. 1 All other Christian virtues will, by 
w ay of concomitance or annexation, attend them. 1788 T. 
J1 .etlkson Writ. (1859* 11 - 533 The annexation of a bill of 
rights to the Constitution. 1833 I. Taylor Eanat. x. 447 
The annexation of the threatened punishment 10 vicious acts. 

c. esp. of attaching as an additional privilege, 
possession, orlcrrilorialdependency; appropriation. 

1634 46 J. Row Hist. Kirk <1842* 142 That the act of 
annexation be dissolved. 1656 P»r. Hall Special. Life 27 
iT.) The Dean of Windsor, by an ancient annexation, is 
patron thercuf. 1726 Aymffk Par erg. 87 How these An¬ 
nexations of Benefices first came into the church. 1875 
Bryce: Holy Rom. Limp. xx. 363 Prance .. by the annexation 
of Piedmont, had overstepped the Alps, 
t 2 . That which is annexed, an addition. Obs. 

1611 Cotgr., Annexe, an annexation, or thing annexed. 
f 3 . Conjunction, combination, union. Obs. rare, 
a 1626 Bacon Union Eng. 6* Scot, t T. \ To make one com¬ 
pounded annexation .. out of the lands of both nations. 

Annexationist (cuieks/i jonist). [f. prec. + 
-1 st.] One who aims at or advocates annexation. 

U* 1845 Used in L\ S. of the * annexation * of Texas.] i860 
W. Russell Diary in ind. 11 . 251 To regard w ith suspicion 
and dislike the policy of the Annexationists, i860 Sat. Rev. 
No. 248. 98/1 The intrigues of French annexationists, 
b. allrib . or adj. 

1852 Ludlow Hist. U. S. 209 The great anncxationi>t 
majority were almost all pro-slavery men. 1880 Daily Tel. 
19 June, We denounced the annexationiM schemes of Greece. 

Annexed (ane-kst), ///. a.; also annext. [f. 

Annex v. + -ed.] 

11 . Joined together without subordination of one 
to the other; united, conjoined, knit. Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4814 I^ove .. is a sykenesse of the thought 
Annexed & kned bitwixe tweyne. 1526 Tindall Rom. viii. 
17 Heyres anexed with Christ. 1653 Roes Myst. Marr. 57 
A joynt-heir annexed with Christ, 
t b. Adjoining, lying close lo. Obs. 

1703 Mausdrell Jo urn. Jcrus. (1732) 100 Several large 
Vaults, annext to the Mountain. 1662 Gerbil r Princ. 38 
The Louver at Paris .. with the delight of the annexed 
Tuilleries. 

2 . Added, attached, or appended as subordinate 
or supplementary; subjoined ; rendered subject. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. xi, All the eyght partes lof 
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speech].. Are Laten wordes, annexed properly To every 
spcche. 1548 Ld. Somerset in Compl. ScotL 244 Howe 
holdeth the Frenche King Briteigne, now lately adnexed to 
that Croune. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 309 The roote is somwhat 
thicke, with many threddy stringes therunto annexed. 1667 
Milton P. L. xii. 99 Some fatal curse annext Deprives them 
of thir outward hbertie. 1863 Lyell Antia. Man 6 The 
annexed tabular view. 1883 Observ . 22 Apr. 5/3 1 1 is England 
and not Queensland that must govern the annexed natives. 

Annexer (ane'ksai). Also -or. [f. as prec. + 
-erI.] One who annexes (territory). 

1845 For. Q. Rn>. XXXIV. 500 The annexor of Scinde. 
1872 Daily A T ews 26 Mar., The annexes of Nice and Savoy. 

Annexing (anc-ksirj), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-TNG 1 .] The action of joining or attaching; annex¬ 
ation. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1611 Cotgr ., Attachemcnt, a tying, fastening, annexing. 
1628 Layton Sion's Flea 20 Before the annexing of the right 
of Ecclesiastical jurisdiction to the Crown. 1736 Butlf.r 
Anal. 1. ii. 50 The annexing pleasure to some actions, i860 
Motley Xetherl. 1868' 1 . i. 4 He contemplated annexing .. 
the kingdoms of France, ot England and Ireland. 
Annexion (anc kjan). arch . Also 7 adnexion, 
annection. [ad. L. anncxidn-cm , n. of action f. 
annex- ppl. stem of annccl-Zre : see Annex v.~\ 

1 . The action of annexing ; = Annexation 1. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. v. 216 To seeke the an¬ 
nexion thereof to his owne Kingdomc. 1670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals 1. in. 69 The annection of several Provinces. 1667 

H. Moke Div. Dial. v. x. • 1713* 434 This signifies the ad- 
nexionof.. Periods of Times to the Ministry ofthe Angelical 
Hosts. 1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev.X. 169The use ofthe 
word annexion [ by J . Gordon 1801 ], where annexation would 
be written by the slaves of usage .. is unquestionably right. 

+ 2 . That which is annexed, attached, or appended; 
an addition, adjunct. Obs. 

c i6oo?Sii\ks. Lover's Compl. 208 These talents of their 
Hair . With the annexions of fair gems enrich’d, a 1641 
Bp. MountaGU Acts 4 Mon. 418 Which traditions the Phari¬ 
sees did not recommend as commentaries only .. but as 
necessary annexions unto the Law. 1748 A. Hill in Mrs. 
Barbauld’s Richardson 18041 1 129 Every thing [is] un¬ 
simple that has foreign and unnatural annexions. 

Annexionist (anekjanist >. [f. prec.+ -ist] 

One who aims at or advocates annexation; — Annex¬ 
ationist. Often all rib. 

1865 Fall MallG. No. 371. 1248/2 The annexionist policy 
of Russia. 1882 in Macm. Mag. XLYI. 248/1 The annex, 
ionists arc setting these good Palermitans by the ears. 

Annexment aneksmunt). rare. [f. Annexe, 
-j- -MK.NT.] That which is annexed ; an adjunct, or 
supplement. 

1602 Siiaks. 11 am. in.iii. 21 When it [majesty] falles. Each 
small annexment. pettic consequence. Attends the boy>trou.s 
Kuine. 1824 Coleru>ge Aids to Rejl. 174 Publishing it .. 
as an Annexment to the * Elements of Discourse.’ 

Annie, variant of A nigh v. Obs. 
t Anni/ferous, a. Obs.—° [f. L. annifer (f. 
ann us year + -fer bearing, prodiicing) + -ocs.] 
‘That bears fruit all the year.’ Blount Glosso.gr. 

+ An11ib.il, v. Obs. Forms: 5 anychile, 6 
adnyehell, adnihill, annihil. [a. Fr. annihilc-r, 

14-16th c. an n)ichil{/)cr, adnichil^Der, ad. late 
L. annihild-rc , adnihildrc (in Jerome), f. ad to + 
nihil nothing. In med.L. commonly spelt adni- 
ehilare , whence the earlier Fr. and Eng. spellings.] 
« Annihilate (being the earlier equivalent). 

1490 Caxton F.neydos xxii. 84 The grete loenge and good 
renommec of the .. inventour of the first lettres neuer shal 
lie extyncted nor anychiled. c x525 Skelton Bk. 0 /3 Fools 
18 Thou wot test neuer in what maner thou mayst adnyehell 
mine honour. 1591 Horsey Trav. 168 To adnihill and frus- 
trat all ibis. 159s Loves Oivlc 1 Halliw.) Which els had been 
long since annihiled. 

Annihilability 'anaihilabrliti). rare- 1 , [f. 
next: see -BILity.] The capability of being anni¬ 
hilated. 

1662 II. More htimort. Soul (1712) 228 The variety of de¬ 
grees .. in the Intellective faculties of the Soul.. cannot at 
all argue her Mortality.no more than the different modifi. 
cations of Matter the Annihilability thereof. 

Annihilable (anai-hilab’l), a. [f. L. anni hi hi¬ 
re (see Annihil) +-blk.] Capable of being anni¬ 
hilated or blotted out of existence. 

1677 J. Webster Witcher, x. 211 Seeing bodies, no more 
than spirits to be annihilable by second causes. 1791 T. 
Paine Rights M. (ed. 4) 136 The rights of men in society, are 
neither deviseable, nor transferable, nor annihilable. 

Annihilate (anarhilet), ///. a. arch. Forms: 
4-7 adnichilatfe, 5-6 adnychyl-, 6 adnihil-, 6- 
annihilate. [ad. L. annihihit-us pa. pple. of an- 
nihihi-re : see Annihil. As in other instances 
(see -ate) this ppl. adj. originated a vb. of same 
form, which eventually displaced the earlier An- 
nihil ; of this vb., annihilate was for some time 
used as pa. pple., but was at length displaced by 
the regular annihilat-ed, retaining only its adj, use, 
which is now also arch.] = Annihilated. 

I . Reduced to nothing, blotted out of existence. 

1388 On 25 Art. in Wyclif's Whs. (1871) III. 484 J>at Fd 

clepen adnichilat or brou^t to nou^t. 1491 Caxton Vitas 
Fair. tW. de W.> in. xxiv. 3256 Vf a brother Relygyous 
haue all his wyll mortefyed and adnychylate. £*510 More 
Ficus Wks. 1557, 18/2 If the world were adnihilate and 
turned to nought again. 16*4 IIeywood Gnnaik. 11. 65 The 
sollace of life, Ls by such a restraint opprest, and by degrees 
adnichilate. 1793 Southey Joan 0/Arc I. 531 All sense of 


self annihilate, I seem’d Diffused into the scene. 1839 Bailey 
Fcstus Proem. 7 Earth’s Millennial foretaste, ill annihilate, 
t 2 . Made null and void, of no effect. Obs. 

1544 Act 3s Hat. VIIl , 1 .1 repute the same [othe] as vayne 
and adnichilate. 1553-87 Foxe A. 4 AM1596) 78/x WTiereby 
all such errors and opinions.. maie be made frustrat and 
adnihilat. 

Annihilate (anai hflrit), v. For forms see prec. 
[f. prec., superseding the earlier Annihil from Fr.] 

1 . To reduce to non-existence, blot out of existence 

a. things material. 

1599 A. M, Gabelhotier's Bk. Physic 112/2 Till the worries 
be totally annihilatede or consumede. 1660 R. Coke Just. 
Vmd. 22 God .. can annihilate all the Universe in a moment. 
1772 Pennant Tours Scott. (1774) 151 The vestiges of the 
Roman camp .. are almost annihilated. 1853 Milman Lat. 
Chr. 11 1 . vi. li. 3S7 The substance of the bread and wine was 
actually annihilated—nothing existed but the body and 
blood of the Redeemer. 

b. things immaterial, actions, qualities, conditions 
of existence. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 166 Idlenes anni¬ 
hilated and corrupteth the goodnes of nature. 1603 Hol¬ 
land Plutarch’s Mor. Ded. i Who make profession in word.. 
but in deed and effect do annihilate .. the power and cfficacie 
thereof 1727 Pope, etc. Art 0/Sinking 100 Ye Gods 1 an¬ 
nihilate but space and time, And make two lovers happy. 
1813 Wellington in Gurw. Disp X. 473 That event has 
totally annihilated all order and discipline. 

c. 7 'heol. To destroy the soul (as well as the body). 

1634 HAMNGTONCrw/rtnHi 870)114 Death .. not annihilates 

but uncloudes the soule. 1702 tr. Le Clcrc's Print. Fathers 
306 Justin Martyr and St Irena;us believed that after a cer¬ 
tain time they [the Wicked] should be annihilated. 1728 
De Foe Magick 11. ii. 273 God can no more be the author of 
evil, than he can annihilate himself, and cease to be. 

2 . To make null and void, make of none effect, 
annul, cancel, abrogate (law’s, treaties rights, etc.). 

1525 Lo. Berners Froiss. 11 , cliii, 421 That shulde breke or 
aduychilate .. the alyances that hath been sworne. 1579 W. 
Fli.ke Confnt. Sander 558 To adnihilate the sacraments 
ministred by heretikes. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. Addr. 5, 
To annihilate all such arguments. 1767 Junius Lett. xv. 65 
These .. rights.. you can no more annihilate than you can the 
soil to which they are annexed. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. 
viii. 235 Annihilate law, and moral order is no more. 

1 3 . To lreat as non-existent, set at nought, arch. 

1542 Becon Pathiv. Prayer Wks. 1S43, 180 How were the 
singular merits of Christ's death .. adnihilated and set at 
nought. 1599 Broughton’s Lett. viL 21 The effect and affec¬ 
tion of men.. Pharisaically *$ovQf \v, to annihilate all others. 
>755 Smollett Don Quix. (1803'' IV. 186 Who has thought 
proper to usurp your name, and annihilate your exploits. 
**843 Soi 'they A mot. Poems Sonn. iii. Wks. 11 . 119 For 
Love annihilates the world to me ! 

4 . To extinguish virtually; to reduce to silence, 
powerlessness, or humiliation. 

1630 Naunton Fragm. Reg. 1870^57 By a joynt conspiracy 
to. mine the House, and altogether to annihilate it. 1683 
Brit. Spec. 226 An Omnipotent Power to create and annihi- 
late Kings. 1771 Burke Corr. (1844 I. 317 lie has been not 
only ready, but earnest e%*en, to annihilate himself. 1818 
Byron Childc lfar, jv. Ixxxiii, Thou who with thy frown 
Annihilated senates/ 

5 . To destroy the collective or organized existence 
of anything, by reducing it to its elements ; to put 
an army lo utter rout, etc. 

1808 Wellington in Gurw. Disp . IV. 115 We only wanted 
a few hundred more cavalry to annihilate the French army. 
1879 Bartlett F.gypt to Pal. iii. 50 Near the mouth of the 
Nile Nelson annihilated the fleet of Napoleon. 

6. intr. To dwindle to nothing, become extinct. 

1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 203 Their calling is, in 

fact, annihilating. 

Anni hilated, ppl.a. [f. prec. -r -ed.] Reduced 
to nothing, utterly destroyed. 

1769 Burke Pres. St. Xat. Wks. 11 . 82 The credit of France 
was low ; hut it was not annihilated. 1843 Mill Log. ii. v. 
§6 Imagining a portion of matter annihilated. 

Annihilating (anarhtl^iii^, vbl. sb. [f. ns 
prec. + -ing b] The action of reducing to nought, 
utter destruction, annihilation. (Now gerundial.) 

1611 Cotgr., An adnihilating, annichilation , annullation, 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 347 Spirits .. Cannot but by annihil- 
aiing die. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. 11 . 157 This would 
not be annihilating happiness, but only shifting the scene 
of the wretched. 

Annihilating, pph a. [f. as prec. 4 -ing-.] 
Reducing to nought, destroying; crushing. 

1816 Byron Corinth xxiv, That annihilating voice, Which 
pierces the deep hills through and through. 1865 Cornh. 
Mag. June 655 With that annihilating answer the major's 
daughter put up her parasol and walked back by herself. 

Annihilation (anaihfl^’fm). [a. Fr. annihil¬ 
ation, 14th c. aniehilacion, f. L. adnihilat -: see 
Annihil and -ation. Not in Cotgr. 1611.] 

1 . The action or process of reducing to nothing, 
or of blotting out of existence, a. materially. 

ei 1638 Meoe Parahhr. 2 Pet. iii 7 A destruction of the 
whole creature it self by utter annihilation. 1777 Priestley 
Mat. 4 Spir. viL 1 .79 Let any person .. suppose the anni¬ 
hilation of all matter. t 1856 Dove Log. Chr. Faith iv. i. § 1. 
162 Creation and annihilation are absolute changes, 
b. Thcol. The destruction of soul as well as body. 
1753 Chambers Cyci. Supp. s.y., Christian writers, who, 
shocked with the horrible prospect of eternal torments, have 
taken refuge in the system ot Annihilation .. This Anni¬ 
hilation makes what^they call the second death. 1876 
Mozley Unvz>. Scrm. iiL 61 When reason itself has opened 
a view into immortality, to put up contentedly with anni- 
hilation,—what a dreadful stupefaction of the human spirit! 


c. Of conditions and circumstances: The bringing 
to an end ; total abrogation. 

^*783 Erskine in Ellis Orig. Lett. it. 504 IV. 470 A total an- 
'mhilation of Regal Authority. 1769 Burke/V«. State Nat. 
Wks. II. 23 The annihilation of our trade, the ruin of our 
credit. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 321 The annihilation of 
the credit of the paper bills. 

d. Of collective and complex bodies: The action 
of destroying their combined or organized existence; 
effectual destruction. 

1796 Ld. Sheffield in Ld. AucktatuTsCorr. (1862) III. 358 
The annihilation of Jourdan’s army is a great event. 1872 
Yeats Growth Comm. 54 Their policy was, therefore, simply 
that of conquest, not annihilation. 

2 . The state of nothingness resulting from blotting 
out of existence. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11 . tv. 517 Cut off the dependence 
of a Creature from its Creator and what an .. Annihilation 
would it fal into? 1794 Sullivan Vino Xat. 1 .183 All na. 
t ure would languish .and fall into annihilation. 1851 M ariotti 
Italy in 1848,1. 8 Political annihilation had not yet brought 
with it mental prostration and degeneracy. 

Annihilationism (anai hil^-janiz’m), Thcol. 
[f. prec. + -ism.] The doctrine of tbe total anni¬ 
hilation of the wicked after death, 

1881 Dubl Rev. Ser. 111. V. 139 Others are preaching An- 
nihilalionism, or Conditional Immortality. 

Anni-hila tionist. Thcol. [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
One who maintains the eventual annihilation of the 
wicked. Often allrib. 

1875 Baldw. Brown in Minton Life 4 Death (1877) 66 
These annihilationists are pitiless. 1880 Academy 23 Oct. 
285/1 Objections ., urged before by..Annihilateonist contro¬ 
versialists—against the doctrine of eternal punishment. 

Annihilative (angrhlletiv), a. [f. L. anni- 
hildt - (see Annihil) +-ive.] Such as to anni¬ 
hilate ; destructive, crushing. 

1836 Blaefov. Mag. XL, 255 Darkness [seems].. suppres¬ 
sive or annihilative of life. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VII. 
xviii. Hi. 129 Victory at Prag considered to be much more 
annihilative than it really was. 

Annihilator (anai hil^taj). [f Annihilate v. 
+ -on, as if a. L. *annihilator .] He who, or that 
which, annihilates or utterly destroys. 

1698 Congreve Way 0/World tv. ix. (JodA Witwood, you 
are an annihilator of sense. 1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed 
Man III. xi. 325 Steam .. the uniter of nations, the anni¬ 
hilator of distance. 

% Occas. in comb., as smokc-annihilator , etc. 
t Anni hiled, ///. a. Obs. [f. Annihil + 
-ed.]=Annihilated. 

1691 Blount Law Diet., Adnichiled , nulled or made void, 
t Anni hiling, vbl . sb. Obs. ; also 6 anniling. 
[f. as prec. + -ING b] Annihilating, annihilation. 

J593 Nashe Lent. Stuffe 22, I. .put him not to the full an¬ 
niling of me with any sound hammering persuasion. 

t Anni hilment. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 any- 
chyll-. [f. Fr. annihilc-r (see Annihil) + -went. 
Prob. *anichi//enient existed inOFr.] Annihilation. 

1526 J. IIacket To Wolsey MS. Cott. Galba B. ix. 35 Co- 
mandment ., for the anychyllment and destruction of thys 
nywe bokes, 

Anniseed, obs. form of Aniseed. 

A nnist. Hisl. A partisan of Queen Anne. 

a 1745 Swift Wks. II. 117 Favouring none but ♦. annists. 

t Annive’rsal, a. Obs. [f. Anniveese + -al ; 
cf. universal .] «= Anniversary. 

>753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Anniversary-Days .. In some 
authors we also find it written anniversal. 

Anniversarily (oenivausanli), adv. [f. as 
ncxt + -LY^.] By annual retnm, after the manner 
of an anniversary. 

a 1631 Donne Scrm. xcii. IV. 173 Not only once but Anni¬ 
versarily by a yearly Dedication. 17491 Richardson Clarissa 
VIII. liii. 214 That fatal seventh which .. 1 will never see 
anniversarily revolve but in sables. 1820 W.Taylor in Month. 
Rev . XCII. 44 The .. slaughter of the idolatrous priests or¬ 
dered by Darius .. was anniversarily commemorated. 

+ Annive rsariness. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. next 
+ -nkss.] Anniversary character. 

1676 W. Row Suppl. Blair’s A utobiog. xii. (1848) 386 Ab- 
straettng from the anniversariness of his birth-day. 

Anniversary (a-niva’isari), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
anniversan-us returning yearly, f. ann-us year + 
vers-us turned, a turning + -ari-us: see -ary. Cf. 
advers-drius , f. advers-tts. Used in med.L. subst. 
as anniversaria (sc. <//«), and anniversdrium, both 
ecclesiastical terms, whence also the subst. use is 
the earliest in Eng. Cf. Fr. anniversaire .] 

A. adj. 

1 . ' Returning with the revolution of tbe year; 
annual; yearly* (J.) ; returning or commemorated 
at the same date in succeeding years. 

The word was at first ecclesiastical: 4 Anniversary days 
were of old those days, wherein the Martyrdoms or Deaths 
of Saints were celebrated yearly in the Church ; or the days 
whereon, at every years end, Men were wont to pray for the 
Souls of their deceased Friends, according to the continued 
Custom of Roman Catholicks.’ Blount Z aw Diet. 1691. 

155a Hulof.t, Annyuersary, or that which ycrlye runneth 
at one tyme, Anniversarius. 1591 G. Fletcher RusseCom¬ 
mon w. (1836) 113 This day (which they keep anniversaries 
1651 Wittie Primrose’s Pop. Err. iv. xvi. 271 Sick of an 
anniversary disease. 1666 Phit. Trans. 1 . 1x0 Of Periodi¬ 
cal and Anniversary Winds and their Causes. 1696 J. 
Aubkly Misc. (1721) 7 On that day Anniversary his Father 
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and Mother died. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 433 r 4 This 
Anniversary Carnival lasted a Week. 1858 Col. Wiseman 4 
Last Popes 403 Commemorated by anniversary festivities. 

+ 2 . loosely, Annual, repeated each year. Obs. 

1653 A. Wilson James 1 156 Giving .. anniversary stipends 
for connivency. 1685 Stillingf. Orig. Brit. Pref. 60 Carry¬ 
ing away their anniversary Prey beyond the Seas. 1738 J. 
Keill Anim.CEcon. Pref. 23 The anniversary Vicissitudes 
of the Sun. 

+ 3 . Enduring for or completed in a year. Obs. 
[So in med.L. anniversdrium is used for anndle. ] 
1629 A. Symmer S/ir. Posie 11. i. 32 The sunne by his an¬ 
niversary revolution maketh the day and the yeare. 1660 
Burney Kerd. Doron 20 Their applauded Government is 
like a Turn-coat, and is Anniversary. 1704 Hearne Duct. 
Hist. (1714) I. 410 The anniversary Revolution of the Sun 
purifies the Air. 

4 . [attrib. use of sb.] Of or pertaining to the 
celebration of an anniversary. 

1654 Gayton in Shaks. Cent . Praise 200 A Goddard or an 
Anniversary Spice-Bowie. 1883 Chr. World 3 Aug. 515/2 
The anniversary services, .were held last Sunday. 

B. sb. [for anniversary day , service, etc.] 

1 . The day in any year which agrees in date with 
a particular day in a former year ; hence, the yearly 
return of any remarkable date, the day on which 
some event of ecclesiastical, national, or personal 
interest, is annually celebrated ; formerly called 
year-day, mind-day, mu tie-day. 

c IZ30 Ancr, R. 22 Inc anniuersarics, bet is ine munedawes 
of ower lyoue vreond. 1482 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxlvi. 
311 Ones in the ycre at his annyuersarye his terement to he 
Holden in the moost honest wyse. 1561 Veron Hunt. Pnrg. 
25 Veares minds other wyse called anniversaries. 1660 R. 
Coke Power $ Sttbi. 157 The day wc have appointed, viz. 
the Anniversary of S. John Baptist beheaded. 1695 Lur- 
trell Brief Ret. Ill. 460 This being the anniversary of King 
Williams coronation, i860 Sat. Rev. No. 249. 136/1 Wear 
orange ribbons on the anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne. 

2 . The celebration which takes place at such 
annually recurring dates ; orig. a mass or religious 
service in memory of some one on the day of his 
death, also called 'year’s mind.’ 

1447 Bokenham Lyvys of Seyntys 33 That ye for me wil 
preyn specyally, And therto my annyversarye kepyn yerly. 
*539 Bury Wills 138 My executors shall keape an ycarelie 
obite or anniuersarie the space of v yeares. t^8o Baret 
A tv. A 427 To keepe an aniuersarie or yeares mmdc, Exe- 
qui annua vota. 1637 Heywood R. King 11. iv, This Anni¬ 

versary doe we yeerely keepe I n memory of our late victories. 
1883 Chr. World 3 Aug. 515/4 I^arge collections in connection 
with Sunday-School anniversaries continue to be reported. 

+ 3 . R. C. Ch. Sometimes used for the atuiale or 
commemorative service performed daily for a year 
after the death of a person. Obs. Sec Annals 3. 

1612 Dekker if not Good Wks. 1873 111. 285 Chant An¬ 
thems, Aniuersarics, Dirges. 1726 Ayliffe Parcrg. 19a An 
Anniversary .. is celebrated not only once, viz., at the end 
of the year .. but ought to be said every day throughout the 
whole year for the soul of the deceas’d. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., Anniversary is more particularly used for the 
annate, or mass rehearsed daily for the space of a year after 
a person’s death. 

t 4 . A magazine or review published annually; 
an 'annual/ Obs. rare. 

1829 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 140, I am sorry your anni¬ 
versary has not answered .. and indeed think the plan of a 
monthly much better than that of a yearly miscellany. 

Anniversary (renivSusari), v. rare. [f. prec. 
sb. ; cf. to fetef] To celebrate the anniversary of. 

i86x Sat. Rev . 23 Nov. 535 The kindred societies which 
came to be anniversaried on that day at Aylesbury. —^ 

tA’nniverse. Obs. [f. L. anni versus the 
(re)tuming of a year. Common in 17th c.] An 
anniversary. 

1615 Corbet Poems (1807) 52 As Henryes vault, his peace, 
his sacred hearse, Are torne and batter'd by thine anniverse. 
a i68x Oldham Poems ( 1698) 54 Only once a year, On the 
sad anniverse drop a remembering tear. 1817 W. Taylor 
in Month. Mag. XLIV. 234 The 7th of November was kept 
as a solemn Anniverse by Lorenzo dei Medici. 
Annivoler, corrupt variant of Annueller. 
t Anno bilize, V. Obs. rare*', [f. Fr. anoblir, 
formerly annoblir (lengthened stem annobliss -); 
sec -ize2.] To ennoble. 

_ 1730 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 401 He annobil- 
ized it by a Croud of Heroes, to whom he gave Birth. 

I* Anno Domini (arno dp*minoi). fhr. [L. 

1 in the year of (our) Lord’ ; usually written A.D.] 
In the year of the Christian era ; in the year since 
(the reputed date of) the birth of Christ. 

*579 W. Fulke Desk ins's Pari. 389 Whome M. Heskins .. 
affirmeth to haue liued Anno Pont. 511. 1818 Moore Pudge 
Fam. iii. 68 Here toddles along some old figure of fun, 
With a coat you might date Anno Domini One. 

Annoie, annoious, obs. forms of Annoy, etc. 
Annoisance, variant of An nuisance. 
Annominate (an/rmin<dt), v. rare, [variant 
of Agnominate, after med.L. and Fr. spelling with 
wtn-.] To name or call by some epithet or title. 

1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1. 475 The vast Pacific Ocean, 
commonly .. called, appcllated, as the saying is, and anno- 
minated, the South-sea. 1834 Soutiiey Doctors iii. § 1 llow 
then shall these chapters be annominated ? I ntercalary they 
shall not. 

Annomination (an/>:mmt*i*Jbn). [variant of 
Agnomination ; cf. mod.Fr. annomination.’] 

1 . Paronomasia. 


r 753 Chambers Cycl.Supp., Annomination , the same with 
what is otherwise called paronomasia. 1858 Marsh Eng. 
Lang. xxv. 566 Annomination consists in opposing to each 
Other.. words of similar sound but different signification, 
t 2 . Alliteration. Obs. 

*775 Tyrwiiitt Ess. Chaucer in. § 1 note , Giraldus Cam- 
brensis speaks of Annomination, the which he describes to 
be what we call Alliteration. 

+ Anno’nary, a. Obs . [ad. L. annondri-us, f. 
annona provisions : see -ARY.] Of or pertaining 
to provisions. 

1651 Biggs Nciu Dispens. 193 r 264Their anonary or kitchin 
Physick. 

II Annonce (anJh-s). rare. [F r. annonce, f. an- 
nonccr : see Announce.] = Announcement. 

1807 Ed in. Rev.yiV. 215 We read the annonce of Mr. 
Wordsworth’s publication with a good deal of interest. 1863 
Chambers Bk. DayszZy An ovcr-tlourishing family annonce 
in a newspaper. 

Annonciade, variant of Ann unci ade. 
t AnnO*rm(e, v. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. L. an- = ad- 
to + norma rule.] To reduce to rule, normalize. 

a 1644 Quarles Sheph. Eel. iii, Under Thee our Head, wc 
did annorme Our Government, and made it uniforme. 

Annorn, -ourn, var. A. noun v. Obs., to adorn. 
tAnno’sity. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L .anndsitdtem, 
n. of quality 1. annos-tts full of years, f. annus 
year.] Fullness of years, length of life, agedness. 

1654 I •estrange Chas. t. 136 Robert Parr., the wonder 
of our times for annosity and long life. 1742 Bailey, An- 
nosity , Agedness. (Not in J. or mod. Diets.] 

Annotate (wn<ft^t), v. [f. L. annoKU- ppl. 
stem of annotd-re or adnotdre to put a note to ; f. 
ad to -f- notd-re to mark, f. nota a mark: see Noth. 
An early by-form was An.NOTE.] (Not in Johnson’s 
Diet., but used in explaining Comment.) 

1 . trans. To add notes to, furnish with notes (a 
literary work or author). 

*755 Johnson, Comment , to annotate; to write notes; to 
expound. 1801 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XII. 576 Thi> 
translation is executed with exactness, and annotated with 
erudition. 1836 Southey Lett. IV. 462 His engagement to 
annotate ‘Milton.’ 1859 Masson Milton l. 531 A copy of 
A rat us .. which is annotated here and there hy his hand. 

2 . iutr. To add or make notes. Const, on, ufon. 

1733 I live Orat. 26 tT.) Give me leave to annotate on the 

words thus. 1803 Southey in Robbcrds’ Mem. W. Taylor 
T. 466 Examine what I and what Turner write., and an¬ 
notate thereupon. 1882 Blacksv. Mag. Jan. 108 It was 
Coleridge's habit to annotate with a pencil. 

Annotated (armH^tud), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Furnished with notes (by an editor). 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rei>. V. 170 Then follows the 
journal of Pmnnatyne sparingly annotated, i860 {title 1 The 
Annotated Paragraph Bible. 

Annotation (aeiwtfi-Jhn). Also 6 -cyon, ano- 
tacion. [prob. a. Fr. annotation (16th c. in Littru), 
ad. L. annotdtion-cm, f. an not are to Annotate.] 

1 . The action of annotating or making notes. 

1570 Dle Math. Pref 28 And so finish my Annotation 
Staiicall. 1583 T. Watson Poems (ArbJ 78 So plainely . . 
set downe.. that it neede no further annotation to cxplainc 
it. 1870 Daily Xcws 3 Oct., They do not need annotation 
or comment. Such revelations tell their own story. 

12 . The action of marking by a particular dale 
or era ; chronological reckoning or notation. Obs. 

1460 Capgrave Chron. 36 In this same tyine began the an- 
notacion of Olimpias. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles t. in. ii. 25 
There was anciently no annotation of historic among them 
(the Grecians]. 

3 . cotter, (usually pi.) A note added to anything 
written, by wav of explanation or comment. 

1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1. Ii. 129 The minute 
which master Fox bringeih with him, with annotations in 
the margin. *563 J. Shute Archit. Aiija, Gulielmus Phi¬ 
lander . .wrote . . Anotacions vpon Vitruuius. 1678 Cun* 
worth Jntell. Sytf. 367 Where we have this Annotation of 
Servius. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 452 F2 The Multitude of 
AnnotationsExplanations, Reflexions,and various Readings. 
1866 Motlf.Y Dutch Rep. v.ii. 681 The letter..was under¬ 
lined by him.. and furnished with the following annotation. 

tb. spec. An inventory of goods seized by au¬ 
thority of justice. (So in Fr.) Obs. rare. 

1616 Beaum. & Fl. Scorn f Lady j. ii, Fire off thy an¬ 
notations and thy rent-books. 

+ 4 . A fed. A sign, token, symptom, and hence, 
access of any illness. Obs. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Annotation in medicine, de¬ 
notes the very' beginning of a febrile paroxysm.. This is 
called by the Greeks episemasia. 

Annota’tionist. ? Obs. rare. [f. prec. + -1ST.] 
A professed annotator. 

1672 J. Worthington Mode's Life in Wks. 7 If Mr. Mede’s 
method of interpreting the Apocalyps be.. compared with 
the elder methods of any Annotationists whatsoever. 

Annotative (armftettiv), a. [f. L .annoldt- (sec 
Annotate) + -iye.] Of the nature of, or charac¬ 
terized by, annotation. 

Annotator (arntH^t^j). Also 7 adn-. [a. L. 
annotator , n. of agent f. annotare to Annotate : 
see -tor. Cf. mod.Fr. annotateur.] One who an¬ 
notates or writes notes to a text; a commentator. 

1663 Spencer Prodigies 202 (J.) The speech of our learned 
and pious annotator. 1668 (title) Catalogue of our English 
Writers of the Old and New Testament., whether Com¬ 
mentators, Elucidalcrs, Adnotators, Expositors. 1764 
Wilkes Orr.(i8o5) II. 92 All the author’s friends shall be 


the friends of the annotator. 1808 Colebrooke Vedas in 
Asiat. Res. VIII. 481 A crowd of annotators whose works 
expound every passage in the original gloss. 

Annotatory (amTu-tatari), a. rare [f. Anno¬ 
tator 4- -Y, as it ad. L. *annotdtorius, f. annotator .] 
Of or pertaining to an annotator, or his work. 

1859 Worcester. 

tAnnote, v. Obs. rare. Also 5 anote. [a. 
OFr. anote-r, ad. L. annotd-re ; cf. connote , denote.] 

1 . To note against, lay to the charge of. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 307 The lender this contynuyd, y e more 
disclaunder was anotyd to the tustyecs. 

2. -Annotate. 

1533 VVALutitlf* Terentius, Flovres.. with the Exposition 
..of such Latyne Wordes, as were thought nedcfull to be 
an noted. 

t A’nnotine. Rot. Obs. rare— l . [ad. L. anno- 
tin-us of a year’s standing, f. an it us a year + 
-tinus affix of time.] A tree of which the fruit 
does not ripen in a single season, but of which 
last year’s fruit remains beside that of the present 
year; e.g. the fig. 

1664 Evelyn Silvai 1776146a We do not reckon trees to be 
sterile, which do not yield a fruitful burden constantly every 
year as Juniper and some Annotincs do). 

Annotinous (anp tinas), a. Rot. rare. [f. L. 
anndtin-us (see prec.) + -ou.s.] (Sue quot.) 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 251 Annotinous , a year old. [1847 
Linuley Elent. Dot., Rami an not ini are hranches one year 
old.] 

Annotto, variant of Anatta. 

Announce (anou-ns\ v .; also 5 anounce, 
adnounco. [a. OFr. anonce-r, earlier anoncier, 
a n under L. adnun/idre, f. ad to -r nun (idre to 
bear a message, f. nnnti-us bringing news. See 
An- pref. 6 .] 

1. r lo make known as an official messenger; to 
deliver news ; to make public or official intima¬ 
tion of, to proclaim (something of the nature of 
news', a. simply. 

1485 Caxton Paris A* V. 11368: 7 Sente hi> l.eraulds in 
France and Englond to anounce. 1638 Ieaii.v Lyndom. 1. 
207The JuMtilsand.Setuinarie Priestsat Dow.iy and Rhemes 
. .base fraught their English translation of the Bible, with 
so many affected harsh-sounding, and uncouth words to Kng- 
IFh eares, as announce . . eureciydmt. a 1721 Prior Hymn 
ofCaiiint 1 J.* Who model nations, publish laws, announce 
Or life or death. 1771 Junius Lett. 1. 259 ^ our rc-appoint- 
tnent to a scat in the Cabinet was announced to the public. 
1809 W. Irving Kuiekerb. 79 Announcing liL determination 
of leading on his troops in person, i860 T\ni>.\li. Glue. 11. 
§ 9. 272 lie announces the fact, but gives no details. 

b. with subord. cl. 

1483 C.wion Gold. Leg. 94 1, I adnounce and shewc to 
you that holy' chirehe shal haue peas. — G. de la \Tour 
1 vj b, 'I he angel which sayd and announced to them that 
he was rysen. 1857 Maurice F.p. St. John ix. 139 Their 
first duty was to announce that that Jesus .. was both Lord 
and Christ. 

2 . cllipt. To intimate the approach or presence of. 

1761 Smollett Git Bias k 1802 II. tv. vili. 29, I stationed 

myself at the chamber donr to announce and mtioduce the 
persons who arrived. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
f 1816) I. i. 4 Dinner was announced. 1845 Ford Handlk. 
Spain i. 59 Few take to their beds except to die and the 
doctor announces the undertaker. 

3 . To make known, intimate to the senses (with¬ 
out words . 

i8o8.Scoir Mann. vt. xxv, Nor martial shout, nor min¬ 
strel tone, Announced their march. 1848 L. Hunt Jar of 
Honey x. 131 Faint streaks of light.. announced the ap¬ 
proach of the great luminary', i860 Tyndall Glut. t. 124 A 
peal to the right announced the descent of an a\ alanche. 

4 . To declare or make manifest to the mind. 

1781 Girbon Decl. <$• F. II. xxvii. 59 His feeble efforts an¬ 
nounced his degenerate spirit. 1794 Sullivan View Xat. 
II. 102 The successive beds of bitumens that are found in 
the bowels of the earth, announce them to have been de¬ 
posited slowly. 1827 Scott flight. Wid. I. 11S Gold buckles 
in his shoes, etc... announced him to be a domestic of trust 
and importance. 

* App. confused with Axhau.nce, q.v. 

a 1533 Frith Dispitt. Pnrg. (1829^ 203 Behold, I pray you, 
whither my Lord of Rochester hath brought our Holy 
Father, in announcing his power so high. 

Announced (anairnst), ppl. a. [f. prcc. + -ed.] 
Made publicly known ; intimated. 

1671 M ilton P. R. tv. 504 Of thy birth at length announced 
by Gabriel with the first 1 knew. 1867 Dickens Lett. * 18S0) 
1 1 . 319 All our announced readings arc* already crammed. 

Announcement (anairnsmunt). [a. Fr. an- 
noncement : sec Announce and -ment.] The ac¬ 
tion or process of announcing; public or official 
notification, intimation, declaration. 

Not in J. * In our old Dictionaries, announcing is found in¬ 
stead of this word, which is quite of modern use.*—T odd 1818. 

1798 Belsham Hist. Eng. (L.) He made the announcement, 
and was received with cheers. 1847 C Bronte Jane Eyre 
xiv. 133 With this announcement he rose from his chair. 
1859 B. Powell Ord. Nat. iii. § 2.331 The sudden announce¬ 
ment of her husband’s fate. 

Announcer (anairnsDi). [f. as prec.+ -er 1.] 
One who announces, tells news, or gives notice. 

1611 Cotgr., Aunonceur, An announcer, declarer, pro- 
claimer, signifier, advertiser. 1686 Turkish Sfy( L.) The 
announcer of this good news was received with cheers. 1761 
Smollett Git Bias (1802) II. iv. viiL 29 # The announcer ts a 
domestic who stands in the hall on visiting day*s, and pro- 
nounces aloud the names of the company as they come in. 
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18*4-8 Landor I mag, Coitv, (1846) 1.320 The sad announcer 
of your departure lienee. 

Announcing (anairnsiq), vbl . sb. [f. as prcc. 
+ -ing‘.] Making known, declaring. (Mostly ge- 
rundial.) 

Announcing (ancurnsiij), />/>/. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING-.J Declaring, proclaiming. 

1875 Browning Aristoph. Apol. 799 Howsay’st? Whal 
did 1? Ill-announcing sire! 1878 T. Sinclair Mount 26 
The announcing, almost prophetic, Emerson. 

Annoy (anoi*), sb . Forms : 3 anui, 4 anuy(e, 
onnny, 4-6 anoy(e, 4-7 annoy©, 5 annoi, 6 7 
annoie, 6- annoy, [a. OFr. anoi, anui, awi, 
enut (mod. ennui), cogn. w. Sp. enojo, OSp. cnoyo 
(Pg. and 01 1. nojo), Pr. enoi, emtoi, OCal. cnitlg, 
OVenet. inodio , originating, according to Diez, in 
the L. phrase in odio, as est mihi in odio 1 it is to 
me hateful/ whence inodio was at length taken 
as sb. ‘hatred, dislike, annoyance’: see Die/, and 
Littre. The n was subsequently doubled in Fr. and 
Eng. by form-assoc, with compounds like at-noble, 
an-nounce ; the aphet. form not. Xoy (cf. noisome ) 
helping in Eng. to encourage an erroneous analysis 
of the word as a-noy, whence au-noy. Ennoy, 
after Vr., is occasional in 15-16th e. (Now mostly 
poetic. Annoyance being the common prose 
equivalent. ] 

1 . A mental state akin to pain arising from the 
involuntary reception of impressions, or subjection 
to circumstances, which one dislikes; disturbed or 
ruffled feeling; discomfort, vexation, trouble. In 
earlier times often = mod.Fr. ennui ; in later usage 
expressing more active feeling of discomfort. 

c 1*30 Ancr. R. 374 pc pridde bitternesse is inc Ion gunge 
toil ward heouene, is: in pc mini of bisse worlde. c 1300 Bekrt 
1618 lch have ibeo in anuy. 1388 Wvci.ir /V. cxix. 28 Mi 
soule nappide for anoyc f 1611 melteth for heauiuv-s). 1483 
Canton Cold. Leg. 104 j And deyed in grctc myserye of 
Annoye. 1534 Lu. Berners hold. Bit. M. . \tirel. (1346* he, 
They haue..greate annoy of theyr heyres. 1596 Spensek 
/'*. Q. *• vr. *7 1'he lad n'ould after joy : Bui pvnd away in 
anguish and selfc-wikl annoy. 1675 T. Brooks Cold. Key 
Wks. 1867 V. 147 His cross our comfort; liis annoy our end¬ 
less joy. 1700 Dry in. \ Pat. 4- Are. iti.i 111 After past annoy 
To take 1 fie good Vicissitude of joy. 1812 W. Taylor in 
Month. Rev. I,XVII. 143 His ennni amounted to annoy. 
1870 Emerson So:. \ Solti. ,\i. 243 He had heller., have 
been defeated, than give her a moment’s annoy. 187a 
Blacrik Lays 0 /1 light. 121 A student toiling with annoy 
Through long dry tomes. 

b. phr. To work (do obs.) annoy: to cause 
discomfort or trouble, to molest, air/i. 

a i4ao Occleve Dc Reg Print,. 1016 Writyng also dotlie 
grete annoie* thre. c 1450 Merlin xiii. 191 The heeie that 
hide hem grete anoyc. 1600 Holland Livy xxnii. \\i. 822 
The Romanc navic l>y sea shall .. do us all annoy. 1768 
Beattie Minstr. u. xxxvii, Ere victory and empire wrought 
annoy. 1813 Bvron Br.Abydos ». v. Much I misdoubt this 
wayward hoy Wilt one day work me more annoy. 

2 . That which causes the above feeling; a trou¬ 
bling thing, circumstance, or action ; annoyance. 

1305 /;. E. Poems k 1862*97 lCeh man [ml hauep mono In 
cnie ncode oper anuy. 1375 Barbour Bruce 111. 16 Alien- 
turis that ihaim befell,And grelanoyis. 1387TRKVISA Higdon 
Rolls Ser. 1. 25Q [In the triumph] pis onnuy he haddc: a 
chcrle was wib 11 yin in his chare. 1594 Shaks. Rich, ill, 
'.iii. 156 Hood Angels guard thee from the Boares annoy. 
1624 Wot ton Arch. (1672142 The benefit of removing such 
aimoies out of sight. 1827 Kebli Citr. I 'ear 3rd S. Trin., 
A newborn soul .. yet wrapt in earth’s annoy. 

Annoy (anor\ v. Forms: 3 4 amie, -uie, 
-nye, 4 anye, anuyse, 4-7 anoie, -oye, annoie, 
-oye, 5- annoy. Also aphetized to Nov, and 
written after Fr. Knnoy. [a. OKr. anuic-r, aiuier, 
anoier, cnoier, cogn. w. Pr. enttiar, enoiar, Sp, 
enojar, It .annoiare, pointing to a common Romanic 
inodi are (found in Olt.), f. inodio : see prec. For 
spelling with double //, see An- pref. 6.J 
ti. inlr. To be hateful, odious, offensive, or a 
cause of trouble {to, or with dal.) Obs . 

e 1340 Ayenb. 162 To huam pet pe wordle anoyp uor be 
perils, .huerof hi is al uol. c 1374 Chaucer Booth, t.v, Ne 
be forsweryug ne pe fraude.. ne a-noyeb not to schrewes. 
c 1386 — Meltb. 31 As Motthcs in the shepes flees anoycth 
\v. r. annoyeb, -oyenl tu the clothes., so anoyeth \v.r. 
annoieb, anoybe] sorwe to the herte. 

+ 2 . traus. To be hateful or distasteful to ; to 
trouble, irk, bore, weary. ( - Fr. eunuyer.) In 
passive const, w. of. Obs. 

a 1300 Havclok 1734 J>at is be storic for to lenge, It wolde 
anuye pis fayre genge. a 1300 Leg. Root 1 118711 20 Of is lif 
he was anuyd Iv. r. anuy^cd]. a 1400 R el. Pieces fr. Thorn¬ 
ton MS. 17 And sythen when pou has bam at bi will, ban 
erte pou of l haa thynges annoyede. 1534 Ln. Berners 
Cold. Bk. M. Aurcti 1546) K ij, \ e all are anoyecl and wery 
of al) goodnes. 

fb. impers. It annoys me . . it irks me. Obs. rare. 
138a Wvcur’2 Cor. i. 8 It anoy^ede [i388anoiede] vs, she, 
for to lyue. 1388 Xu mb. xxi. 4 It bigan to anoyc the 

puple of the weic and trauel. t 1386 Ch aucer Chan. J 'em. 
Prol. ty T. 483 No thyng anoyeth me Tolene a man a noble 
or two or thre. 

3 . trans. To affect (a person) in a way that dis¬ 
turbs his equanimity, hurts his susceptibilities, 
or causes slight irritation. (Refers to the feeling 
produced, rather than to the action producing it; 


hence commonest in the passive To be annoyed: to 
be ruffled in mind, troubled, vexed.) 

1250 Lay. 2259 Corineus nas anued [1205 un-eSeR And 
wo on his mode. 1297 R. Glouc. 487 King Philip was anuyd 
.. That ther nas of him word non, hote al of Richard the 
king, c 1315 Shoreham 36 }ef he the schcl anoye a3t, Hyt 
wyle of-lheache hym sore. <-1450 Lonelich Grail 1. 324 
5if I wisie my lord not forto anoye. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shreiv 1. i. 180 She will not be annoy’d with sulers. 1616 
R. C. Times’ Whistle viL 3156 Soe overioyde That through 
excesse therof he is annoide. 1743 Tjnoal Rapin’s Hist. 
VII. xvi 1.104 He did not want good-will to annoy Elizabeth. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111.532 He felt some. .vindictive 
pleasure in annoying those who had cruelly annoyed him. 

f b. lo be annoyed after or for \ to worry about, 
be anxious for. Obs. rare. 

a 1400 Ret. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 17 J>ou erte anoyede 
eftire many thynges, and turment if pou hafethaym noghte. 
1616 R. C. Times’ Whistle vii. 2949 The thing, for which 
he erst was soe anoyde. 

f c. reft. To vex oneself, take offence, grieve. Obs. 
c 1300 K. Atis. 876 Nicolas him anoyed: With wralhihc 
to Alisaundre he saide. 

+ d. inlr. (refl. pron. omitted.) Obs. 
t 1374 Chaucer Booth, it. iv. 41 If bat b° u anoie ual or 
forpenke nat of al bi fort une. a 1555 Latimer Serin. 4- Rem. 
332 To profit with learning, with ignorance not to annoy. 

4 . By Iransf. to the objective means: To molest, 
injure, hurt, harm ; now csft. in military use. 

e 1380 Sirfcrumb. 364 Wyb my werres y haue a*nyed 
muene of cristendome. c 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 6790 Theseus 
. .the troiensanoyel. 1593 Shaks. Hen. 1 7,111. i. 67 Thornes 
that would annoy our Foot. 1607 Tors ell Four.footed Beasts 
530 Infested and annoyed with l ice. 1667 Mn ;ton P. L. 
w. 369 Nor stood unmindful Abdiel to annoy The atheist 
crew. 1759 Martin Xat. Hist. J. 41 A gallant Saxon, who 
annoyed this Coast. 1704 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 

I. 368 'Hie works on the hills would annoy the Town, 

b. absol. 

1382 Wyclii Is. xi. 9 Thci shuln not no^cn [1388 anoye].. 
in al myn hocli mounleyn. C1420 Pa Had. on Hnsb. 11. 163 
Yf Est or southcryn wyudes nought enaye. 1764 Golhs.m. 
‘Prav. 338 But foster’d e’en by Freedom, ills annoy. 1789 94 
W. Blake School Boy 18 I low can a child, when fears annoy. 
But droop his tender wing? 

t 5 . To affect (a thing in a way which interferes 
with its proper action ; to interfere with detrimen¬ 
tally, affect injuriously. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of L. T. 394 Who liadde foure spirit/ 
of tempest .. Anoyen [?*. r. annoyeb) neyther londc, see, 11c 
tree? e 1420 Pailad. on if mb. iv. 131 The molde, and other 
suthe as diggeth lowe, Anoie hem not. 1596 Spenser F.Q. 

II. vii. 15 Mucky tilth his [ihe stream’s] braunching armes 
aunoyes. 164a T. Fayi.or Cotfs Judgcm. 1. r. xv. 42 'Fhe 
poysoned stinke and savour whereof annoyed his stoinacke 
that lie never left \limiting. 1708 I*rocl, in I.ond. Caz. 
m mm mcccclii/z So as to Annoy the Haling of Say ns in the 
u>ual Baiting Places. 1721 J. Perry Da^gcnit. /'reach 116 
To annoy or clioak the Harbour by any Drift. 

Annoyance (anorans). Also 4*6 anoyaunce, 
(anoysauneeh .j-7 anoyanee, (6 innoyaurte©>, 
6 7 anoianee. [a. OFr. anuiauce , anoiance , f. 
ainiiant pr. pple. of anityer: see prec. and -anck.J 

1 . The action of annoying, vexing, troubling, 
molesting, or injuring ; molestation. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pcrs. T. 972 Nat to the anoyance [?'. r. 
anoyaunce, *saunee, annoyance] of any man or womman. 
1509 Fisher U r hs. 118761 304 [The risen body] shall perce 
thorowe the stone wullcs, without ony anoyance uf them. 
1605 Siiaks. Maeb. v. i. 84 Looke after her. Rcmone from 
her the tneanes of all annoyance. 1789 G. White Se/borne 
xti. 11853! 88 To secure these nests from the annoyance 
of sheperd hoys. _ *850 6a Merivale Rom. E/np. V. xlii. 34 
[(lermanicus] having thus crippled their means of annoyance, 
returned to the Rhine. 

2 . The state of feeling caused by what annoys ; 
disturbance by what one dislikes; dislike, disgust, 
vexation, trouble. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men tW.de W.t r. vii. (1506) 54 llauynge 
synne in hate, in anoyaunce. 1643 Mii.iok Divorce 1. x. 
(1847 134/1 'Fhe annoyance and trouble of mind [will] infuse 
itself into all the faculties, .uf the body. 17x1 Steele: Sped . 
No. 20+2 He.. stands uoun a Hassock .. io the great An¬ 
noyance of the devoutest Part of the Auditory, a 17x6 South 
(J.i The greatest annoyance and disturbance of mankind has 
!>een from one of those two things, force or fraud. 1872 
Black Adv. Phaeton xix. 270 She is pul to the annoyance 
of refusing one of them. 

3 . Anything annoying or causing trouble, a nuis¬ 
ance. Jury of Annoyance : one appointed to re¬ 
port upon puhlic nnisances. 

1502 Arnold Citron. 83 The comptc snuours and lothsom 
innoyaunces caused by slaughter of bestes within the cyte. 
1622 Callis Stat. Sauers (1824! 2x1 Casting dirt, sand, bal¬ 
last, or other annoyance, into the rivers or streams. 1663 
Gerbier Counsel K vj a, The Kitchens may be .. at hand ; 
and yet not he an anoyance. 1754 Act 29 Geo. II. xxv. § 12 
The Jury of Annoyance .. shall.. enquire into .. all ixid 
pavements and all annoyances, obstructions and encroach¬ 
ments, upon any of the public ways. 1859 Mrs. Schimmel- 
pknninck Prize. Beauty 1. xi. §34 An intrusive annoyance, 
like a succession of trifling visitors when we need to be alone. 

Annoyancer (anoi ansaj). rare. [f. prec. + 
-Eli 1 ; ci. conveyancer.] lie who, or that which, 
causes annoyance. 

163a D. Lupton Loud. Carbtmad. (1857!307 There are three 
annoyancers of his Klockc, the Scab, Thieves, and a long 
Rottc. a 1834 Lamb in Colvin Landor (i88r) 73,1 knew' all 
your Welsh annoyancers, the measureless Belnanis. 

Annoyed (anoi d), ///. a. [f. Annoy v. + -En.] 
1. Disturbed by what one dislikes; troubled, 
vexed, offended. 


a 1300 K. A/is. 3310 Y ant aschamed And sore anoyed, and 
agramed. 1388 Wvclie* Bar. iii. 1 A soutc in angwischis and 
a spirit anoied crieth to thee. 16x1 Cotgr., MolesU .. of- 
fended, combered, vexed, annoyed. 1823 Lamb Elia (i860! 
265 The actor who plays the annoyed man. Mod. She had 
an annoyed, harassed look, 

12 . Of things: Detrimentally affected ; incom¬ 
moded, pestered. Obs. 

1620 Venner Via Recta Introd. 11 Them that haue their 
lungs annoyed with much moisture. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. 
11675) 105 A garden annoy’d with this plague. 

Annoyer (anorai). [f. Annoy v. + -erT] One 
who, or that which, annoys; a disturber. 

1577 87 Harrison Eng. 1. n. xL 230 Our third annoiers of 
the common-wealth are roges. ^ 1815 Kirby & Stence En - 
tomol. (1843) 1.83 One very prominent annoyer of our comfort 
and repose. 1846 De Quincey Wks. (18591 XII. 269 These 
wretched annoyers of our peace. 

t Annoy fnl, anoyful, a. Obs. rare-', [f. An¬ 
noy sb. -h -kul.] Full of annoyance ; = Annoyous. 

<*1386 Chaucer Me lib. 66 For al be it so that allc tariyng 
be anoyful 1?'. r. a-noyeful, noyful]. 

Annoying (anonrj), vbl. sb. [f. Annoy zl + 
-INC 1 .] The giving of trouble or vexation ; an¬ 
noyance. (Now gemndial.) 

1 133° Arth. <5- Merl. 4470 No might do with hir wichctng 
In Inglond non anoiing. 1566 T. Stapleton Ret, Untr. 
fctocl iii. xi6To whom euery light discordc is a great anoy- 
mg. 1712 AomsON Spect. No. 441 ? 2 Every Tiling that is 
capable of annoying or offending us. 

Annoy ing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] Trou¬ 
bling, disturbing, causing annoyance. 

e 1374 Chaucer Foeth, i. v. 22 Anoienge folk treden, and 
}>al \ nry3tfully, in b e nekkes of holy men. 1593 T. Watson 
Poems <Arb.)i87 Annoying sorrowes .. Assalld my thoughts. 
1753 Hervi:y 7 'heron Asp (1755! I. 04 Screened them from 
the annoying sun-heams. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868137 
He found Jerinyn’s manner annoying. 

Annoy ingly, adv. fare. [f. prec. + -ly-.] In 
an annoying manner, disturbingly. 

1851 H. Spencer Soe. Statics xvii. § 4 An unamiable little 
urchin .. is perhaps annoyingly vociferous in his play. 

Annoy ingness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being annoying, vexatiousness. 

Mod. The annoyingnevs of the incident is far greater than 
the actual damage done. 

Annoyment (anoi munt\ rare. [? a. OFr. 
anoiement, anuiement : see Annoy v. + -men r.] 
The action of annoying ; the state of annoyance. 

c 1460 Flay Saer, 581, I warant she neuer felc annoyment. 
1883 D. Wingate J,nst Laird xxxvi, M r Dougal.. loved him 
too much to add to his annoyment. 

+ Annoy’OUS, a. Obs. Forms : 4 anions, 4-5 
-oions, -oyus, annuyous, -nojrus, 6 antioious, 
-yous. Also aphet. No YOU s, and, after Fr., Ex- 
noyuis. [a. OFr. (initials, aniens, anoios, mod. 
amity at. 1 (cogn. w. Fr. enoi os, Sp., Fg. enttjoso) 
orig. Romanic *inodioso: see Annoy and -ous.] 
Unpleasantly disturbing to the feelings; trouble¬ 
some, vexatious, annoying ; harmful, detrimental. 

c 1340 Gtr.o. 4- Cr. Knt. 535 pen penkke} Gawan ful sone, 
Of his auious uyage. c 1386 Chaucer Mclib. 277 A gret 
multitude of poeple, ful chargeous and ful anoyous [7 \r. an- 
uuyotis, -noyus, noyous] for to hiere. a 1450 Knt. de la T. 
128 Anstierithe not with none anoyeus wordcs of ungoodly 
spec he vnlo youre husbondes. 1548 Geste Pr. Masse 125 
Y* private masse supper is..annoyous to the practycioners 
therof. 1587 Harrison Eng. 1. 11. xxiii. 348 Dispersing an- 
noious oppilations. 

2 . Full of‘annoy’; troubled, grieved, vexed. 

C1440 Lonelich Graal II. 156 The lolhere Roses. .Allen 
alle down pore and anoyows. 

t Annoy'OUSly,^/^- Obs. rare—'. In4anoy-. 
[f. prec. + -LY2,] In a troublesome or hurtful 
manner ; to one s annoyance or hurt; vexatiously. 

<r 1374 Chaucer Boeth. in. viii. 80 Yif pou deslryst power, 
pou shalt .. anoyously be cast vndir many periles. 

Annual (amwal), a. and sb.; also 4-7 annuel(L 
[a. OFr. annuel, ail. later L. annitdl-em ( = cl. 
anmil-an) ; refashioned after the L. e 1500.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or belonging to the year; reckoned, pay¬ 
able, or engaged by the year; yearly. 

138a Wvcup Ecclus. xxxvii. 14 The annuel werker 11388 
A werk man hind bi the 3ear}, a 1420 Occleye Male Regie 
51 Thy rentes annuel. 160a Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 73 Giues 
him three thousand Crownes in Annuall Fee. 1769 Burke 
Pres. St. Xat. Wks. II. 73 That trade.. is not of less an¬ 
nual value .. than 400,000/. 185a M‘Culloch Taxation 

lit. iii. 470 At an annual charge to the public of 30,174,364/. 

b. Pertaining to a year s events: as annual 
stories, histories {obs.), i.e. yearly chronicles, annals; 
annual register. 

150a Arnold Chron. (1811) 140 Titoleuoo that hath breuied 
all y* annuel! story* of Rome. 1650 R. Stapylton Sircula’s 
Lozv-C. H'ars 1. 14 Infcriour princes, whose continued obse¬ 
quies filled the Annual Register. 1789 ( title) The New An¬ 
nual Register,or General Rejjository of History, Politics and 
Literature for the year 1788. 1861 1 title) The Annual Re¬ 

trospect of Engineering and Architecture. 

2 . Performed or recurring once every year; yearly. 

1548 Udall, etc. F.rasnt. Par. Ifebr. xi. 28 (R.) annual vse 

or ceremonie to eale the Paschall Lam be. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vii. 431 So stears the prudent crane Her annual Volage. 
1714 Annisos Sped. No. 579 F7 Come up to the Temple 
with their annual Offerings. 1827 Keble Chr. Year S. 
bef. Adv. ii. The Church our annual steps has brought. 
Mod. The Annual Meeting of the association. 
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b. Annual equation of the sun and moon : the 
determination of the difference between the theo¬ 
retical and actual position of those bodies, due to 
the irregular orbital motions of the earth and moon. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The annual equation of the 
mean motion of the sun deponds upon the eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit.. The greatest annual equation of the 
moon's mean motion is 11, 40", of its apogee 20', and of 
its node 9', 30". 1849 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. 

v. 41 The Annual Equation lof the moon] depends on the 
sun's distance from the earth; it arises from the moon's mo¬ 
tion being accelerated when that of the earth is retarded. 

3 . Repeated every year and occupying the whole 
year. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del.x. v. 112 The sunne, which 
is carried roundabout the earth in an Annual circuit. 1714 
Grove Sped. No. 588 r 1 No more than the diurnal Rota- 
lion of the Earth is opposed to its Annual. 1879 Froudf. 
Caesar xxv. 425 The annual course of the sun was completed 
in 365 days and six hours. 

4 . Existing or lasting for a year only; changed 
each year. 

a. of an office or officer. Annual priests ; see 13 1. 

138a Pol, Poems (1859) I. 267 That frers shal annuel prestes 

bycome. 1460CAPGRAVE Chrort . 228 Topaye thissumme the 
annual prestis were compelled. 1659 Milton Let. in Wks, 
1738 1 . 583 Whether the Civil Government be an annual 
Democracy or a perpetual Aristocracy. 1834 Penny Cycl. 
11 . 286/1 The annual archons .. to the time of Solon, were 
taken from the eupatrida:. 1877 Stubbs Const. Hist . 11 . 
xvi. 433 The commons pray that there may be annual par¬ 
liaments, 

b. of a plant. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.) The dying in the winter of the roots of 
plants that are annual. 1706 Phillips, Annual Leaves are 
such as come up in the Spring, and perish in the Winter. 
1720 Swift To Stella Wks. 1755 111 . 11. 185 Grafting on an 
annual stock That must our expectation mock. 1857 Kenfrfv 
Elcm. Sot. § 47 When a bulb flowers from its terminal bud, 
in its first season of growth, it is annual. 

B. sb. 

1 . R. C. Ch. A mass said either daily for a year 
after, or yearly on the anniversary of, a person’s 
death ; also, the payment made for it. 

1382 Pol. Poems (1859) 1 * 2 ^7 Suche annuels has made thes 
frers so wely and so gay. 1496 Dives <$• Pa up. (\V. de W.) 
vn. xxii. 310 Ye may for xx shellynges do synge a quarter of an 
annuell. 1502 Arnold Chron. 274 They cause masses to be 
songe or other annual or trentaf. 1646 J. Row Hist. Kirk 
(18421 34 The annuells, obits, and altarages within burghs. 
1753 Chambers Cycl.Supp., A mural is used in ecclesiastical 
writers to denote a yearly office, said for the soul of a per¬ 
son deceased on the day of his obit or anniversary. 

2 . An annual or yearly payment, tribute, allow¬ 
ance, etc. Obs. cxc. in Sc. Law , where annual - 
quit-rent, ground-rent. Hence annual of annual = 
quit-rent of a quit-rent, or smallest possible return. 

1622 Bacon Henry VI 1 , 111 Fine and twentie thousand 
Crowncs ycarcly .. For which Annual), etc. 1637 Ruthf.r- 
for uLett. 119(1862)!. 297 Had 1 but the annual of annual to 
give to my Lord Jesus, it would ease my pain. x768Chesterf. 
Lett. 321 IV. 266, 1 will send your annual to Mr. Larpent 
.. and pay the forty shillings a day quarterly. 1866 Bell 
Conveyanc. (1882) II. 1155 The ground-annual is a right of 
very early origin. 

3 . Anything that lasts only for a year. 

1738 Swift Polite Cowers. (R.) Oaths are the children of 
fashion ; they are in some sense almost annuals, 
b. esp. An annual plant ; one that lives only for 
a year (perpetuating itself by seed, so that there is 
an annual succession of new plants). 

1710 Swift Apot. T.ofTubQ od.) They are indeed like an¬ 
nuals, that grow about a young tree. 1726 De Foe Hist. 
Devil it. iv. (1840) 212 Like an annual in a garden, which 
must be raised anew every season. 1866 Treas. Bot. 966/1 
M ignonette.. is usually treated as an annual. 

4 . A book of which successive numbers are pub¬ 
lished once a ytar, usually at the same date ; esp. 
one that conveys information for the year, orreviews 
the events of the past year ; a year-book. 

1689 Answ. Two Papers 37 Renowned in all the Histories 
of Europe, as well as in our Annuals. 1825 J. Wilson in 
Page De Quincey 1 . xii, 270 The volume., if an annua)., 
can yield you fifty guineas. 1840 {title) Peter Parley's An¬ 
nual. 1859 T. Lewin htvas.' Brit. 37 'Ilie rule laid down 
for the guidance of mariners in the annual referred to [Ad¬ 
miralty TidaJ Tables]. 

Annualist (reni/zalist). rare. [f. Annual sb. + 
- 1 ST.] A contributor to an annual publication. 

1829 Lamb Lett. (1841) 11. 73 The metropolis and its cursed 
annualist>, reviewers, authors and the whole muddy ink 
press of that stagnant pooL a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. 
(1851) II. 6 Carcw and his contemporaries would have made 
excellent album contributors or annualists. 

Annualize (arniwabiz), v < rare* 1 , [f. as prec. 
+ -17.K.] To write for, or contribute to, an annual 
(publication), lienee nnnualizing, vbl. sb. 

1805 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 310, 1 am still annualising. 
1808 — in C. Southey Life III. 189, I finish my annualising 
in a few days. 

Annually (rcniwali), adv. [f. Annual a. + 
-LY 2 ] In annual order or succession; yearly, 
every year, year by year. 

1598 Florio, Anualmentc , annually, yeerely. 1633 Mas¬ 
singer Guardian nt. vi, That day.. In the remembrance of 
it annually.. I have with pomp observed. 1664 H. More 
Apol ; 483 The Earth is moved annually and diurnally about 
the Sun. 1781 Gibbon Decl. a- F. III. 98 A phial of St. 
Stephen’s blood was annually liquefied at Naples. 1849 
Macaulay//. E , I. 575 Parliaments should be held annually. 


Annuary (arniwari), a. and sb. [ad. Fr. an- 
nuaire, ad. L *anmniriu$, f. annus year: sec - ary.] 

+ A. adi. s* Annual a. Obs. 

i6a6 J. Hall Poems 1. xo Supply anew With annuary 
cloakes the wandring Jew. 1651 N. Biggs New Disp. 
Pref. 6 The annuary Registers of after-times. 

B. sb. + 1 . A priest who says annual masses. 
1550 Bale Image both Ch. 1. (R.) ’Hicrc must be masses 
and dyrges, ther must be anuaries and bead men. 

2 . == Annual B 4. (so Fr. annuairc.) 

1856 (title) Annuary of the Kilkenny and S. E. of Ireland 
Archaeological Society. 

t A'nnuate, v. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. annu - 
ere to nod to t -ate 3 .] To nod to, give direction 
by signs. 

1623 Cockeram, Annuate , To nod with the head. 1705 
H ickeringill Priest-cr. 1. (1721 > 52 To fast, and preach, and 
pray just as the Hogen Mogen States shall annuate and 
direct. Ibid. 62 He will kill and slay as the Priest annuates. 

+ AnnueUer. Obs. 4-6. Also annueler^e, an¬ 
nul er, (aunivoler). [Cf. AFr. annuclcr one who 
celebrates ‘annuals,’ f. annuel : see Annual 11 1.] 
A priest who celebrates annuals, or anniversary 
masses for the dead. 

c 1386 Chaucer Chan. J 'em. Prol, A* T. 459 In Loudoun 
was a prest, an annuclcr l? 1 . r. annuellere]. 1401 Pol. Poems 
(1859)11.95 Al these annuellers that syngen for a tyme. 
1496 Dives % Paup. vn. xviii. 305 He may . . lette his 
trauayle to hyre by dayes and yeres, as annuelcrs done. 
n 1528 Skelton Image Hypocr. Wks. IV. 97 Then be ther 
annivolcrs And small bemvolers With chantry chaplcyncs. 

Annuent (arnimml), a. [ad. L. annuenl-em 
pr. pple. of anuti-crc to nod to.] Nodding ; spec. 
applied to the muscles which nod the head. 

I1727-51 Chambers Cycl ., Ammentes Musculi.) 1849 
Smart, A nnuent , Adapted fur nodding, as when one assents, 
t Annul-sance, Obs. Also 5-6 anoysaunce, 
6-7 annusance, 7 aneus-, anoys-, annuzance, 

8 annoisance. [a. AFr. a nuisance, an usance, f. 
ami ire , anuisant, f. Fr tin ire to hurt, peril, con¬ 
fused with anuicr to annoy.] Nuisance, injury, hurt. 

c 1435 Chaucer's Pars. T. 972 tSeldcn MS.I Nat to the 
anoysaunce of any man l other MSS. anoyance]. 1502 Qrd. 
Crystal Men (W. de W.) v. vi. (1506' 41 1 The seconde iin- 
perfeccyon cf glnrye worldle is a maner of anoysaunce. 
1514 Fitzherb. Just. Peas 96 Al inancr of annusaunce of 
bridges broken in ihc hyghe wayes. 1641 Termes de la Ley 
22 Anoysance .. signifies no more than A "usance, and there¬ 
fore see title A 'usance afterward. 1649 W. Blithe Eng. 
Improver Imfr. Ded., With many more annoyances and An- 
nuzances. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Annoisance , or Nusance. 

Annuitant (annuitant). [f. next + -ant, by 
form-assoe. with accountant , attendant, etc.] 

1 . One who holds, or is in receipt of, an annuity. 
1720 M eres ‘ title) The Equity of Parliaments,etc. ,in answer 
to the Crisis of Property, and addressed to the Annuitants. 
1758 Johnson Idler No. 24 ? 10 Materials for the medita¬ 
tion of the annuitant between the days of quarterly pay¬ 
ment. 1823 Lamb Elia (1860I x A lean annuitant like my¬ 
self. 1858 I d. St. Leonards Property Law xvii. 130 An 
old servant who dies, as even annuitants some time must. 

2 . ./fc. 

1811 W. Spencer Poems 209 Annuitants of Fame, they 
took no care I low ill their beggar’d successors might fare. 

3 . atinb. quasi-adj. 

1792 A. Young Trav. France 474 A variety of annuitant 
societies. 

Annuity (ani/qiti). Also 5 -uitee, -ywyte, 
5-6 -ytie, 6 anuyte. [a. Fr. annuite med.L. 
annuiial-cm, f. annu-us yearly : see -itv.] 

1 . A yearly grant, allowance, or income. 

a 1420 Occleve De Reg. Print. 821 Hathe to me grauntede 
an annuitee Of twenty mark, while that 1 have lives space. 
1473 Sir J. Paston in Lett. jj2 III. 102 ,1 praye yowdoo for 
Berncye .. that he maye be in sewerte for hys annywyte. 
1628 Earle Microcosm, xi. 25 1 f his annuity stretch so far, 
he is sent to the University. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 317 
r 3 He had for several years last past lived altogether upon 
a moderate Annuity. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick. (C. D. ed.) 
x. 75 A decent annuity would have restored her thoughts to 
their old train. 

i b. fig. Obs. rare. 

1636 Rutherford Lett . 70 (1862) I. 182, 1 think the very 
annuity and casualties of the Cross of Christ.. better than 
the world’s set-rent. 

2 . Law. The grant of an annual sum of money, 
for a term of years, for life, or in perpetuity; 
which differs from a renteharge in being primarily 
chargeable upon the grantor’s person, and his 
heirs if named, not upon specific land. 

1439 E. E. Wills (18821 122 That she claime no tene- 
mentes nor annuities wich he hath graunted to eny of his 
seruantez. 150a Arnold Chron. (1811) i8oGrauntis ofrentis 
charges and anuyte made by you l*. e. the King] .. for terme 
of lyf or termes of yeres. 1558 H'ills Sf Invent. N. C. (1835) 
j6i He shall hane one annuytic of sex poundcs thirtene 
shillings and fourpence by yere duringe his natural 1 life to 
be taken fourthc of my lands of Ayslabie. 1632 Massingf.r 
City Madam 1. ii, Lands .. not encumbered, no annuity Or 
statute lying on them. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v., An 
annuity granted by a bishop, with confirmation of dean and 
chapter, shall bind the successor of the bishop. 

3 . An investment of money, whereby the investor 
becomes entitled lo receive a series of equal an¬ 
nual pa) ments, which, except in the ease of per¬ 
petual annuities, includes the ultimate return of 
both principal and interest; also, the annual (or, for 
convenience, quarterly) payment thus made. 


In life annuities the payments cease at the death of the 
investor; in terminable annuities after a specified number 
of years ; in perpetual annuities (such as government stock) 
only on repayment of the principal; in immediate annuities 
they commence at the end of the first interval of payment 
(year, quarter/ after the investment, in deferred or re¬ 
versionary annuities not till some considerable time has 
elapsed, or some specified event has taken place. 

1693 Halley in Phil. Trans. XVII. 602 On this depends 
the V aluation of Annuities upon Lives. 1709 Load. Gaz. 
mmmmdlxxvi/3 Lost five Annuity Orders., for 100 1 . per 
Annum. 1776 Adam Smith Wealth of Nat. 1 .11. ii. 321 The 
Bank lof England] pays the greater part of the annuities 
due to the creditors of the public. 1834 11 t. Martineau 
Farrers iv. 70 The money should be raised on terminable 
annuities. 1845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. u868> II. 612 
The form of the security held by the public creditors, in re¬ 
spect of the funded debt, is that of annuities., granted for 
the most part in perpetuity. 1882 A. Wilson Nat. Budget 
35 This annuity [consolidated 3 per cent, stock] was first 
created in 1751 to consolidate a variety of petty annuities; 
hence its name. 

Annul (am>l\ v. Forms: 5-6 anulle, adnull ^e, 
5-7 ndnul, annulle, 7-annul, [a. OFr. anulle-r, 
adnuller (mod. autniler) -.—late L. annulhi-re to 
make into nothing, f. an- —ad- to + null-um no¬ 
thing, neut. of null us none.] 

1 . To reduce to nothing, annihilate, put out of 
existence, extinguish. 

ri4oo lest. Love til. <K.iV* crown of worship shal be 
taken from hem, with shame shul they be annulled. 1604 
Edmonds Obsrrv. Civsars Comm. 21 1 hey endeuour not to 
be adnulled, but to keepe themselues in being. 1671 Mil¬ 
ton Samson 70 Light.. to me is extinct, And all her various 
objects of delight Annulled. 1843 M11.1. Logic m. vi. § 1 If 
two causes, .exactly annul one another. 

2 . To put an end or stop to (an action or state 
of things); to abolish, cancel, do away with. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troys, xxxvi, Grckcs haue adnulled 
his fraunchyse. 1534 Ld. Bf.km.ks Gold. Bk. M. At/rel. 

< 1 546j H viij, Juliu> Cesar.. adnulled and vndyd all that 
Sylla hadde made. 1795 Nelson in Nicolas 11 . 16 Signal 
to annul coining to the wind on the larboard tack, i860 
Emerson Coud. Lifex. <i£6i 17 Intellect annuls Fate. So 
far as a man thinks, he is free. 1876 M. Arnold Lit. <S 
Dogma 105 The saviour of Israel is he who makes Israel .. 
conquer and annul his sensuality. 

3 . To destroy the force or validity of; to render 
void in law, declare invalid or of none effect. 

1425 Paston Lett. 5. I. 19 His pretense of his title to 
the priourie of Bromholme is adnulled. 1506 Bury Wills 
11850) 108. I anulle and revoke all the villes mad by fur this 
date. 1531 Dial. Laws Eng. r. vi. 11638.1 12 The first ma¬ 
nage was adnulled by that divorce. 1649 Selden Laws of 
Eng. 11. i. (17391 7 The pardon of the Earl of Arundel is ad- 
nulled. 1667 Milton P. L. nil 428 This God-like act.. 
Annuls thy doom. 1786 '!’. Jehkrson li'rit. 11859 D. 7° 
It would be unjust to annul that contract. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 175 A bill, which should at once annul all the 
statutes passed by the Long Parliament. 

Annular (arnw/lfu'), a.; also 6 anular. [ad. 
L. annuldr-is { prop, dnuldr-is) of or pertaining 
to a ring, f. annul-us ring: see -ah. Perh. im- 
mcd. ad. Fr. annulaire (16th c. in Liltre).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a ring or rings ; ring-like, 
ring-formed, ringed. Annular space : the space 
between an inner and an outer ring or cylinder. 

1571 Digcks Geom. Pract. 11. xxii. Pijb, Diuide that an- 
ular Superficies into three other, euery one of them equall 
to the same inwarde circle. 1664 Power E.ip. Philos. 1. 27 
An Annular body like a Wasp, with some eight hoops or 
rims. 1766 Smith in Phil. Trans. LVL 92 She voided .. a 
large annular worm. 1831 Brewster A eV’tou 1 . xiii. 371 
The annular system of Saturn. 1831 — Optics xli. § 197 
Grinding an annular space on the plane surface. 1833 Sir 
J. Herschel Astron. xii. 404 Annular nebula also exist, 
but arc among the rarest objects in the heavens. 1874 Pom¬ 
mel's Nat . Light 7 The annular intervening space between 
the two Lubes. 

2 . esp. in Phys. of ringed or ring-like structures. 
Annular ligament : a strong muscular band gird¬ 
ing the wrist and ankle. Annular process or pro¬ 
tuberance (in the brain) : the Pons / arolii ; ‘ a 
process of the medulla oblongata ; thus called by 
Dr. Willis [1664] in regard it surrounds the same, 
much like a ring/ Chambers Cycl. 1727—51. 

1691 Ray Creation 2 The third coat of an artery. - a mus¬ 
cular body composed of annular fibres. 1743 tr. Heisters 
Surg. it. 5 Three or four of its annular Cartilages. 1845 
Tonn & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 128 The annular ligaments 
of the wrist and ankle. 

3 . A sir. Annular Eclipse of the sun : when the 
dark body of the moon is seen projected upon the 
sun’s disk, so as lo leave a ring of light visible all 
round; which happens when the moon is at such 
a distance from the earth, at the time of the eclipse, 

1 that its diameter appears smaller than the sun’s. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Eclipse of the sun., is distin¬ 
guished, like that of the moon, into total and partial, to 
which must be added a third species called annular. 1764 
Murray in Phil. Trans. L 1 V. 171 About half an hour after 
10, the eclipse was barely annular. 1849 Mrs. Somerville 
Connex. Phys. Sb. v. 46 [Hel would sec a ring of light round 
the disc of the moon, and the eclipse would be annular. 

4 . Arch. Annular Vault : a vaulted roof over an 
annular space between two concentric walls. 

6 . = Annulary 2 . 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche v. 50 (D.) He pricks his annu¬ 
lar finger, and lets fall Three drops of blood. 17*7-51 Cham- 
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3ers Cycl., Annular is also an epithet given to the fourth 
finger; popularly called the ring finger. 

Annularity (aeni/riseriti). [f. pree. + -m\] 
Annular quality, condition or form. 

1851-9 Aiky in Man.* Sc. Enq. 3 The times of beginning 
and end of the annularity can he obtained accurately. 1869 
J. Rogers in Eng. Meek 18 June a86/i The nebula in Lyra, 
the annularity of which was very apparent. 

Annularly (arni/ 7 lajli), adv. [f. as pree.+ 
-ly 2.J In an annular manner; after the manner 
or form of a ring, or rings. 

1718 J. Chamberlayne Relig. Philos. I. iv. § 7 Other stronger 
Fibres encompass the stomach annularly. 1866 R. Tatb 
Brit. Mollusks iv. 221 The tentacles are annutarly wrinkled. 

Annulary (arnitflari), a. and sb. [ad. L. an¬ 
nular i-tts relating to a ring, f. annul-us : see -ary.] 
+ 1. = Annular 1, 2. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud F.p. 142 Wormes and Leeches 
.. whose bodies consist of round and annulary fibers. 1691 
Kay Creation {1714) 270 It [the windpipe] is made with an¬ 
nulary cartilages. 

2 . Bearing the ring. (Said of the fourth finger of 
the left hand. 1 ) lienee, with ‘finger’ understood. 

1623 Favisk Tfu'at. Hon 1. v. 49 This Annulary finger be- 
commeth Glandulous and swolm*. 1855 Labarie's Arts 0/ 
Mid. Ages iv. 144 The thumb and annulary crossed. 

[[ Annulata (fleni//lt T i*ta\ sb. pi. Zoo!, [L. adj. 
pi. neut. (sc. animdlia ) i.e. annulate or ringed 
animals.] The division of animals more commonly 
called Annelida ; sometimes used as a synonym 
of the larger division Annulosa ; see Annulate 2. 

1847 ‘ n Craig. 1856 W. Clark / ’an tier J Ioanns Zool. !. 
219 Annulata, Animals elongate, living in waters or moist 
earth. 1874 Wood A ’at. /list. 750 These creatures arc 
technically called Annulata, or sometimes Annelida. 

Annulate (ae*ni«lrit), a. [ad. L. anmddt-ns, 
f. annul-us: see -ate.] 

1 . Furnished or marked with a ring or rings ; 
esp. in Bot. Having an annulus or ring round the 
sporangium, as certain ferns and mosses. 

1830 J.indlf.v A ’at. Syst.Bot. 313 The thecai of various an¬ 
nulate ferns. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 396 Annulate, marked 
with rings. 

2 . Consisting or formed of rings ; composed of a 
series of ring-like segments united so as to form a 
tube. =* Annulated 3. See pree. word. 

1852 Dana Crustac. 11. 801 Body narrow, fourteen-jointed, 
annulate. 1859 Todd Cycl. Aunt. «$< Phys. V. 117/1 The 
class of Annulate Worms. 

Annulated (arni/ 7 lritt*d), ppl.a . [f.pree. + -ei>.] 
X. ‘ That weareth rings, ringed.’ Blount Gfossogr. 

2 . Furnished with rings ; marked with ring-like 
lines, ridges or grooves. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 122 Crustaccous .. having gene¬ 
rally eight legs, besides.. two or more annulated horns or 
feelers. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp, s.v\ Gazclla, The 
Gazclla hniica .. with very long horns, which are annulated 
only in that part near the head. 1796 Morse Awer.Geog. 

1. 202 11 is tail annulated with alternate rings of black and 
brown. 1854 Woodward Man. Mollusca 11. 242 Its cell, 
the interior of which is often annulated with furrows. 

b. Her. Having a ring or annulet. Annulated 
Cross , one having its extremities ending in annulets. 

3 . Composed of rings; consisting of a series of 
ring-like segments united so as to form a tube. 

1748 Sir J. Mill Hist. Anim. 3 Jon.) The encheliswith an 
annulated hody small at each end. i860 Hartwig Sea xii. 
216 The Annelides, or^ annulated worms, i860 Samuelson 
Honey Bee ii. it [An insect] possesses six annulated legs. 

b. Annulated Column in Arch.: ‘Slender shafts 
clustered together or joined by bands of stone, 
sometimes of metal, to a central pier or lo a jamb.’ 
Guilt 1 42. 

Annulation (senij/Uijan). [n. of action f. An- 
Nt LATE.] The fonna’ion of rings or ring-like 
divisions ; cotter, a ring-like structure, a ring. 

1829 ? Jesse Jrnl. Nat nr. 332 The whole body of the 
animal [hairworm 1 consists of numerous annulations. 1870 
Kolleston Anim. Life Introd. 123 Their [worms’] bodies 
arc., divided externally by annulation. 1872 Nicholson 
Patront. 271 The walls of the shell arc .. surrounded with 
numerous thickened rings or annulations. 
t A’nmile. Obs.-° [ad. L. annul-us.'] A hy- 
form of Annulus or Annulet. 

1681 Blount Glossogr., Annule [ed. 1656 Annulet], a Ring, 
or anything like a Ring. 

Annulet (x*ni/ 71 et). Also 6 annulette, 7-8 
anulet. [t.L.aunul-jts ring +-kt prob.refashioned 
on annlet, an diet, an let, OFr. annelet, an el el, dim. 
of attel:— L. dncll-us dim. of dtut lust] 

1 . A little ring. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas (1611) 80 In what sort One 
Loadstone-touched annlet doth transport Another Iron 
Ring, c 1602 Lingua in Hazl. Dodsl. IX. 426 Crosslets, 
pcndulets .. annulets, bracelets, and so many lets, 1647 
Kj Stapvlton Jnvenal 123 With summer annulets, and 
winter rings, He binds the poets fingers. 1699 Bond. Gas. 
mmmcccclxxxix 4 Lost.. two. .Seals with 3 Laurel Leaves, 
and another with 6 Annulets. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1107 
Pluck'd the grass .. And into many a listless annulet .. 
Wove and unwove it. 

2 . Her. A small circle worn as a charge in coats 
of arms. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie n. 82 b, These annulettes.or .. 
rynges, are also certayne rounde signes or tokens borne in 
armes, to the great cstimacion of the bearer. 1610 Gwillim 


Displ, Heraldry' iv. iv. (1660) 278 These are called Annulets 
in respect of their small quantity .. and are supposed to be 
Rings of Maile. 1725 Bradley Fatn. Did., A nulet .. is the 
Mark of Distinction which the fifth Brother of any Family 
ought to bear in his Coat of Arms. 1877 Jewitt HalfJirs. 
Eng. Aniiq . xa8 A shield bearing six annulets. 

3 . Arch. A small fillet encircling a column. 
Usually applied to the three, four, or five fillets 
under the echinus. 

1727-51 Cha.m3f.rs Cycl., Annulets . . are small square 
members in the Doric capital, placed under the quarter 
round—also called Fillets, Listcls, etc. 1823 P. Nicholson 
pract. Build. 162 Fillets, which, when circular, or encom¬ 
passing a column are called Annulets. 

Annullable (anzrlab’l), a. rare. [f. Annul + 
-able.] Capable of being annulled. 

1799 Coleridge Own Times 1. 188 A legislature .. whose 
acts are annullable ad arbitrium. 

t A'nnullate, V. Obs. rare. Also 7 anul-. [f. 
late L. annulled- ppl. stem of annulld-re : see 
Annul and -ate.] = Annul. 

*553 8 7 Foxe A. <5* M. J. 678/1 Annullating and reproving 
all the Acts and proceedings of the other Popes before. 
1616 Chami'NEY Foe. Bps. 76 Prohibiting the whole use of 
the orders so given .. but not anullating the order it self. 
1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribe 474 Doe you suppose that a 
vow doth annullate . . the otherwise generall right and use? 

t Annullation. Obs. Also 6 adn-. [a. Fr. 

annulation late L. *ann ullat ion-etn, n. of action 
f. annulld-re: see Annul and -tion.] 

1 . The action of annulling or declaring void. 

1495 Act it Hen.IT/, xxxiii, This present acle of resump- 

cioun or adnullacioun. 1537 Act 28 Hen. VI 11 , vii, None 
appeale, repeale, revocation or adnullation thereof.. shall 
hereafter be had. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 111. t. 230 The 
decree of annullation, published by Pope John. 

2. The state of being annulled or reduced (as if) 
to nothing. 

1603 Flokio Montaigne D632' 11. xiii. 342 The generality 
of things doth in some sort suffer for our annullation. 

Annuller (anvbj). rare— 1 , [f. Annul + -ebU] 
One who annuls, abolishes, or revokes. 

1853 Malden Trans. Philol. Soc. VI. 53 Acrisius .. in a 
mythical form the annuller of distinctions. 

Annulling* (amuliij), vbl. sb. [f. Annul + -ing 1 .] 
Doing away with ; revoking; annulment. 

_ c 1400 Test. Ltrve 1. (1560) 275/2 Fools thereof to enfourmen 
in annulling of their errours. 1653 A. Wilson James J, 270 
The Anulling and breach of these two Treaties. 1839 
James Louis XIV, I. 71 That which he lost by the an¬ 
nulling of the king’s will. 

t Annu'llity. Obs. rare. [?f. Annul, after 
nullity .] c= Annulment. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Centric 338 This is not accounted a dc- 
layc, but rather an annullitie and auoyding of the com bale 
for euer. 1641 Stock Comm. Malacht 11865' 4-4 No sin dis¬ 
solved the bond, it makes not an annullity of the duty. 

Annulment l any’lment). [f. Annul -t -mknt ; 
prob. a. Fr. anullement, though neither Littrc nor 
Godef. has the latter in 15th e.J 

1 . The action of reducing to nothing or putting 
an end to ; abolition. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W.) m. xxiv. (1495) 325/2 
Of humylyte procedeth mortyfycacyon, and anullement of 
his propre wyll. 1809 Coleridge Friend vt. v.( 1867-308 No 
better remedy for the overweening self-complacency of 
modern philosophy than the annulment of its pretended 
originality. 186a F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 32 Emanci¬ 
pation .. the annulment of the last subsisting misery'. 

2 . The action of declaring void ; invalidation. 

1664 H. More Myst. hiiq. 107 Most impudent Annulments 

of the plain and express Laws and Doctrines of Christ. 
1816 Earn. Rev. XXVI 1 .318 A letter meant as a revocation 
and annulment of that rescript. 1865 Daily Tel. 23 Aug., 
Hence the necessary' annulment of the Richmond elections. 
Annuloid (arnitfloid), a. [mod. f. L. annul-us 
(see Annulus) +-oil).] Ring-like. In Zool. ap¬ 
plied hy Prof. Huxley to animals in which ihe 
division of the body into ring-like segments is less 
distinct than in the Annulosa : see next. 

1855 II. Spencer Psych. I.t.i.6The sluggish annuloid types 
.. contrasted with the energetic kinds of Annulosa. 1877 
Huxley Anat . Inv. An. xii. 678 The Annuloid Series, is re- 
presented by the Trichoscolices and the Annelida. 

11 Annuloida (xni/riorda), sb.pl. Zool. [mod. 
L. adj. pi. neut., prop, annuloidea (sc. animdlia ): 
see pree.] The Annuloid animals, one of Prof. 
Huxley’s eight primary groups, placed by him 
between the Annulosa and Infusoria. Examples 
are the Flukes, Tapeworms, and Wheel animalcules. 

1851 11 uxley in Penny Cycl. a nd Supp. 594/1 The Rotifera 
.. present a modification of the Annulose type—belong, in 
fact, to what I have called the Annuloida. 

II Annulosa (acni/dju sa), sb.pl. Zool. [mod. L. 
adj. pi. neut. {sc. animdlia): see Annulose.] The 
Annulose animals, one of Prof. Huxley’s primary 
groups, containing such as crustaceans, insects, and 
worms, which have a more or less firm external 
skeleton, composed of a series of rings. They com¬ 
prehend the higher ArticuJala of earlier zoologists. 

1855 H. Spencer Psych . 1 .1. i. 3 The Sub-kingdom Annu¬ 
losa shows us an immense difference between the slow 
crawling of worms and quick flight of insects. 

Annulosan (3cni//l<?»*san). Zool . [f. pree. + 
-an.] A member of the Annulosa. 

1835 KtRaY Hab. $ Inst. Anim. I. xi. 319 Anntilosans— 
with more propriety Condylopcs. 


Annulose (xni/d<Ju-$), a. [f. mod.L. annttlos-us 
characterized by rings: see Annulus and -osk.] 

1 . Of a ringed or ring-like character. 

18*6 Kirby & Spence Entomol. (1828) IV. xlvii. 394 Cer¬ 
tain intestinal worms of an indistinct annulose structure. 

2 . Zool. Having the body formed of a series of 
rings or ring-like segments. (See Annulosa.) 

1835 Kirby Hab. 4* Hist. Anim. I. viii. 236 Their [Cirri- 
pedes'] nervous system .. approaches near to that of the An¬ 
nulose animals. 187a Nicholson Palxont. 29 The lower 
Annulose animals, such as Leeches, Earth-worms, and Er¬ 
rant Annelides. 

II Annulus (ce-ni/dtfs). PI. -i. [L., erroneous 

mediaeval spelling o{ an ulus a ring, dim. of rare anus 
a rounding, a circular form (see Lewis and Short).] 

1 . A ring, or ring-like body (in various technical 
applications). 

*5^3 J- Shute Archit. Cja, Thre of them ye shal geue to 
Echinus .. the fourth part geue to Annulus. 1713 Deriiam 
Phys. Theol. tv. xii. 223 These Rings have a Curious Ap¬ 
paratus of Muscles enabling those creatures .. to dilate or 
contract their Annuli. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy(\Zoi) Ill. 
x. 275 By the return of the two ends of the strings thro' the 
annulus or noose made by the second implication of them. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. II, There is a prodigious annulus 
encompassing Saturn. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xix. (1856) 
141 An annulus of Arctic shrubs and trees. 

2 . Ceom. ‘The name of a ring, or solid formed 
by the revolution of a circle about a straight line 
exterior to its circumference as an axis, and in the 
plane of the said circle.’ Penny Cycl. 1834. 

180a Playfair lllustr. Hutton. The. 508 If.. the ring is a 
solid annulus .. it may be so constituted that the attraction 
of Saturn .. may produce a force perpendicular to its surface. 

3 . Bot. a. In ferns: The ring of cells which 
partially surrounds the sporangia, b. In mosses : 
The elastic external ring of epidermal cells with 
which the brim of the sporangium is furnished, 
c. In fungi : Sometimes applied to the portion of 
the veil, which remains like a collar round the stalk. 

1830 Li sole y Sat.Syst. Bot. 313 The resemblance between 
the midrib of one of these scales and the annulus of a Poly- 
podium. 1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses 311 Annulus, a little 
ring, which is often elastic, at the rim of the mouth of the 
sporangium. 1871 M. Cooke Fungi {1874'* 19 The collar 
adherent to the stem falls back, and thenceforth is known 
as the annulus or ring. 

4 . Astr. A ring of light, as in an annular eclipse. 
1871 Schellen Spectrum Anal. § 54. 256 Forming an an¬ 
nulus around the moon of about 8' in diameter. 

Annum, [L.] year, in phr. per annum: see Per. 
t Anmrmber, v. Obs. rare [variant of 
Adnumbkk, f. Number after L. adn-, annurnerdre : 
see next. Cf. OFr. anombrer!\ = Annumekate v. 

1687 Death's Vis. ix. (1713) 43 Whether the Leathern Bat 
.. be to be annumbered among Birds or Beasts. 

t Annu merate, ///. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. 
annumerdt-us pa. pple. of annumerd-re to reckon 
to, f. an - ad- to + tut met are to number.] Reckon¬ 
ed or counted in. 

>43^*5° tr - Higdeni 1865) 1 . 165 If these iiij. yere, and xvL 
yerc of kyngc loachim .. be annumerate. 

t Annu'merate, V. Obs. [f. pree., or on ana¬ 
logy of vbs. so formed.] To reckon as an addition 
to ; to count in, add on. 

1651 Baxter inf. Bapt. 255 All the church, whereto In¬ 
fants also must be annumerated. 1775 Planta in Phil. 
Trans. LXVL 136 This whole country .. could not but be 
annumerated to one of the provinces of the empire. 

t Annu:mera*tion. Obs. [yCi.h.annutnerdtidn- 
em, n. of action f. annurnerdre : see ahove.] The 
aclion of adding to a number ; reckoning in or up. 

1604 T. Wright Passions 0/ Mind v. §4. 270 If he hath 
committed various offences, the conglobation aod annumera- 
tion of them .. cannot but stirre vp.. the Auditors to abhorre 
him. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 297 They doe .. re¬ 
plenish the world with a new annumeration of others. 1693 
Owen Holy Spirit 179 The Annumeration of these Gifts. 

i Aninrnciable, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. an- 
nuntid-re, as if ad. L. *annuncidbilis: see An¬ 
nunciate a. and -ble.] That may be announced 
or proclaimed ; declarable. 

1656 Haroy Ser-m. ifohnxx.( 1865) 141/1 This propitiation, 
as it is applicable, so it is annunciable to every man. 

In this and the following words the erroneous 
med. spelling annuncidrc, of L. annuntiare, has 
determined the Eng. form. 

Annunciade (anzmsi,ri*d). [a. Fr. annonei- 
adc, ad. It. annunziata, f. anmtnziar L. annun- 
tidre to announce: see -ade.] A name given to: 
a. A military order founded by Amadeus VI of 
Savoy in 1362 under the title ‘Knights of the true 
lover’s knot,’ and re-named, on the accession of 
Amadeus V 1 H to the Pontificate in 1439, in honour 
of the Annunciation of the angel Gabriel; b. A 
female religious order founded by Queen Jane of 
France; a nun of that order. 

1706 tr. Dupin, Eccl. Hist. II. tv. xi. 459 Queen Jane, 
Daughter of King Lewis XI .. instituted the Order of 
the Annunciation or the Annoociades. 1711 Lotid. Gas. 
mmmmdclxxi/i The Marquis de. Tana, Knight of the An¬ 
nunciade. 1712 Ibid, mmmmmli/i All the Knights of the 
Annuntiade .. assisted at the Chapel [in Turin]. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Annunciate, Knights of the Annun- 
ciata , or Annnntiada, was a military order .. at first called 
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the order of the true lovers knots, in memory of a bracelet 
of hair presented to the founder by a lady. 

t Annu nciate, ///- a. 06 s.; also 4-5 anun- 
ciat. [ad. L. annwuial-us, erroneous med. spelling 
of annuntidlus , pa. pple. of annuntidre : see An¬ 
nounce.] Announced, declared, proclaimed (es¬ 
pecially beforehand). 

r 1386 Chaucer Monkes T. 25 Sampson, whiche that was 
annunciate [ v.r . an(n>unciatl By thangel, long er his nativitd. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 91/2 Her byrthe [was] anunexat and 
xhewd by thaungcl. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, viii. vi, By 
estimacion is made annunciate Whether the mater be long 
or brevyate. 

Annunciate,-tiatefan^nji^t),^. [f. prec., 
or on analogy of vbs. so formed.] 

1 . To make known officially or publicly; to inti¬ 
mate, proclaim, declare. = Announce i. 

a 1536 Tisdale Supper 0/Lord Wks. III. 255 ‘ Preach the 
death of the Lord,' for so much signifieth annunciate in this 
place, until he come. 1659 Hammond On Ps. xcviii. 2 By 
God appointed to be annuntiated and proclaimed. 1705 Bp. 
Bull Corrupt CM. Rome (T.) Let my death be thus annun¬ 
ciated and shown forth. 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guide 
IK. T23 The cause Which at God's signal, war-trumps newly 
blown Shall yet annuntiate to the world’s applause. 

2 . To proclaim or intimate as coming, ready, etc. 

16$* Sparke Prim.Devot. (1663) 445 What here the angel 

annunciateth, Isaiah long before prophesied. 1659 Pearson 
Creed 498 They who did annunciate unto the blessed Virgin 
the conception of the Saviour. 1883 J. Munro in Gd. Words 
May 315 The use of electricity for annunciating. 
Annirnciating, ppL a. [f. prec. +-ing 2.] 
Bunging news, declaring, announcing. 

1877 Mrs. H. King Disciples 73 The Annunciating Angel 
bows Before the Virgin. 

Annunciation (Sn^nsi(?‘ Jon). Also 5 -cion(e, 
-cioun, 6 annuntiation, annoneyaeyon. [a. Fr. 
annoneialion, ad. L. annuntidtion-cm, n. of action 
f. anntutlid-rt : see Announce and -tion.] The 
specific senses 2, 3, were the earlier in Eng. 

1 . The action of announcing, of proclaiming or 
declaring publicly or officially; the matter so an¬ 
nounced, announcement. 

1563 Homilies it. xv. i. <1859) 442 The memory of Christ, 
the Annunciation of his death. 1678 Barclay A pot. Quakers 
v.vi. 118 The Preaching of Christ.. truly termed the Gospel, 
or an Annunciation of Glad-Tidings to all. *775 Toplaoy 
IKkt. (1828) VI. 269 The annunciation of dinner occasioned 
a truce to debate.. 1827 Dp. Quincey Murder Wks. (1862) 
IV. 60 The annunciation of some gigantic calamity. 

2 . esf. The intimation of the incarnation, made 
by the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary. 

C1440 Gesta Rom. 1. Ixvi. 243 The blesside Virgine, that 
concoivide by the annunciaiione of the angille. a 1555 
Latimer in Foxe A. .J- M. HI. *587 The Angel was sent to 
greet our Lady, and to annunciate and shew the good will 
of God towards her, and therefore it is called The Annum 
ciation of our Lady. 1704 X f.lson Pest. Pas's xiv. {1739) 

16<;The Annunciation of the blessed Virgin, which the Church 
this Day celebrates. 1851 Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. tit. 11. 
iii. § 17 No subject has been more frequently treated by the 
religious painters than that of the Annunciation._ 1877 LAny 
Woon^/te^vV Foreman 1 .234 Clusters of annunciation lilies. 

3 . The church festival commemorating that event, 
observed on the 23th of March; Lady-day. 

c 1400 Eptph. (Tumb. 1843) 8° Thre masses of Crystes 
nativile .. And thre of the annunciacion. 1479 Canton 
Cordyale Finis, Fiinisshed on the euen of thannunciacion of 
our said blissid Lady. 1537 Bury Wilts {1850) 130 Ow r 
Ladys daye the Annoneyaeyon. a 1667 Jer. Taylor (J.) 
Upon the day of the annunciation, or Lady-day, meditate on 
the incarnation of our blessed Saviour. 1863 R. Chambers 
Jtk. Days 417/2 Among the sermons of St. Augustine .. are 
two regarding the festival of the Annunciation. 

Annnnciative (amrnj^ctiv), a. rare. [f. L. 
amumtidt - ppl. stem of annnnlia-re + -ive.] Char¬ 
acterized by or proper to annunciation. 

1659 Gentl. Calling v. § t3- 418 Christ’s words run not in an 
annunciative, but an exhortatory stile. 1821 Q. Rev. XXV. 
153 A dream .. annunciative to the inspired Micah, of the 
murder of the King. 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guide IK. 
75 That, through all bursts and hruits Of popular passion . . 
Ye may not lack a finger up the air, Annunciative, reproving. 

Annunciator (anzrnJiirUsj). [a. L. annunti - 
dlor, n. of agent f. an nun dare to Announce.] 

He who, or that which, announces, an announcer; 
spec, applied to: a. an officer of the Greek Church 
who gave notice of holy days ; b. an indicator used 
in hotels, etc., to show in which direction the at¬ 
tendance summoned by bell or telephone is needed. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Annuntiator t in the Greek 
church, an officer whose business is to give notice of the 
feasts and holy days. 1845 Petrie Reel. A rchit. fret. 16 The 
annunciator, instructor, or proclaimer of the festivals. 1879 
Prescott Sp. Telephone 392 The annunciator disk and lever. 
1883 J. Munro in Gd. Hords May 317, Figs. 13, 14, and 13 
represent a thoroughly reliable annunciator. 

Annunciatory (anzrnfiaterB, a. rare~°. [f. 
prec. + -Y: sec -oiiy.J Of or befitting an announcer; 
pertaining to announcing. 

1859 in Worcester. Mod. The annunciatory office or 
preaching of John the Baptist. 

Ano- (r 5 =n o\ comb. f. L. anus, Anus, as in ano- 
perineeal, pertaining to both anus and perinxum. 

1878 Bryant Pract. Snrg. I. 695 The exploratory ano- 
penmeal operation. 

Ano- (oemt?), pref. a. Gr. avco adv. ‘upward*; in 
mod. scientific terms, as artoearpous, anogcnic. 
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Anocarpous (senokaupss), a. Bot. [mod. f. 
Gr. avco upward + uapn-vs fruit + -ous.] Of ferns: 
Bearing fructification on the upper part of the frond. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anocathartic (rcui^kapautik), a. and sb. 
[mod. f. Gr. avco upward + Cathartic*G r. naOap- 
Tttcbs purgative ; formerly written ana-.] Emetic. 

1853 Maynb Exp. Lex., Anocathartic, having power to 
purge upwards,or cause vomiting; emetic. 

Anode («Tw a d). Electr. [ad. Gr. dyoSos way up, 
f.dva up 4- dSos way.] a. strictly , as applied by 
Faraday: The path by which an electric current 
leaves the positive pole, and enters the electrolyte, 
on its way to the negative pole. b. loosely used 
for: The positive pole. In both senses opposed 
to cathode, which is applied to the path of exit 
from the electrolyte, and to the negative pole. 

a. 1849 Russell & Woolrioi in Circ. Sc. I. 220/1 A plate 
of Cadmium as an anode. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 11 .221 The 
nickel anodes are connected to the .. carbon plates of the 
battery; the articles to be coated with the zincs. 

b. 1841 W. Grove Con t rib. Sc. 241 The anode of a voltaic 
combination. 1870 R. Ferguson Electr. 161 The poles., 
are called electrodes, the + pole being called the anode. 

Anodic (a-n^dik), a. A Led. [f. Gr. aved-os way 
up -f -ic.] Of nerve force : Proceeding upwards. 

1853 in Maynk Exp. Lex. 

Anodon(t (re-ndd^i, -^nt). Zool. [mod.L. ano- 
donta (in which form the word usually occurs'', f. 
Gr. du priv. + Mvr-a tooth.] A genus of bivalve 
molluscs, so called because they have no teeth on 
the hinge of their shell ; e. g. fresh-water mussels. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. § 949 The Unio resembles the Ano* 
don in the structure of the shell.. except that the hinge is 
more complicated. 1876 Benkoen Anim. Paras. 39 The 
young anodonts have, not like the other acephala, vibratory 
wheels in order to move themselves. _ 1878 Bell Gegeu - 
Finer 242 The other posterior, as in Unio or Anodonta. 

Anodyne (re'nAloin), a. and sb.; also 6-7 -in, 
-ine. [ad. L. anodyn-tts (Celsus, ctc.S, a. Gr. tbw- 
Suy-o? painless, f. dv priv. + obvvr) pain. Cf. Fr. 
anodin -e (16th c. in Littru), whence also the obs. 
Eng. spelling in -in, -ine.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having the power of assuaging pain. 

1543 Traheron l ego's Chirttrg. v. xv. 161 Anodyne tome- 
dyes, whych do swage paync. 1643 Steer Exp. Chyrurg. 
vi. 26 To ease painc apply this Anodine Medicine about the 
sore. i7i2 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs I. 2x2 Tar and Bees¬ 
wax makes a Plaistcr that is discussivc and anodine. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 40^6 The anodyne necklace for .. tooth¬ 
ing infants. 1859 G. Wilson E. Forbes iv. 127 The chief.. 
sleep-producing .. anodyne virtues of the opium. 

2 . fig. Soothing to the mind or feclincs. 

1790 Burke Fr. AY?'. 105 The anodyne draught of oblivion. 
1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11858169 Probably impo^urc is of 
sanative, anodyne nature, and man's Gullibility not his 
worst blessing. 

B. sb. (So Gr. dvwbwov, L. anodynum, which 
were also in early use in Eng.) 

1 . A medicine or drug which alleviates pain. 

1543 Traheron Vigo's Chiring. 11586) 431 Things which 
are without griefe, are called in Greke, A nod in a. 11 ow be it 
Vigo useth the word for things that remove paine. 1578 
Lyte Dodocns vi. xc. 774 Softening playsters, anodincs 
which take away paync and griefe. 1625 Hart AttaL Ur. 
11. iv. 69 The injection of an anodine, or mitigating glister. 
1641 French Distill, iii. (1651) 88 ‘This liquor is a famous 
Anodynum. 1735 Pope Moral Ess. it. 111 The daily Ano¬ 
dyne, and nightly draught. 1856 De Quincey Wks. V. Pref. 

? i Amongst the most potent of anodynes, we may rank hem- 
ock, henbane, chloroform, and opium. 

2 .fig. Anything that soothes wounded or excited 
feelings, or that lessens the sense of a misfortune. 

c 1550 CovF.RDALi Christ's Cross iv. Wks. 11 .245 The wicked 
.. run from God to theiranodynes, saints, and unlawful means. 
1647 Ward Simp. Coblerbk When multitudes sin, multitudes 
of mercy are the best Anodines. c 1670 Barrow Serin. <1686) 
III. xv. 170 An assured Anodynon, and infallible remedy. 
1782 T. Chalmers Estimate (1812) 272 Of public debts., 
the true anodyne is a sinking-fund. 1831 Brewster Newton 
(1855) I. xL 280 Time .. the only anodyne of sorrow. 

Anodynous (amp'dinas), a. ? Obs. [f. L. ano- 
dyn-us (see prec.) + -ous.] = Anodynk a. 

1657 ToMLtNsoN Renou’s Disp. 130 Anodynous medica¬ 
ments. 1662 Chanoler Van l/elmont's Oriatr. 331 tl is an 
anodynous or sleepifying, and mad poyson. 1676 Coles, 
Anodynous. belonging to anodynes. [In mod. Diets.] 
AnoetlC (aen<? t e*tik), a. rare. [f. Gr. uvutjt -09 
inconceivable (f. a priv. + vorjrus perceptible) + -ic.] 
Not able to be thought; unthinkable. 

1856 Ferrier Inst. Metaph. 93 The conversion of the in- 
cogitable (the anoetic) into the cogitable <the noeticb 

Allogenic (aent?jd.^e nik), a. [mod. f. Gr. avco 
upwards + -ytv-rjs produced + -ic.] Developed or 
growing upwardly or inwardly. 

1878 Lawrence Cotta's Rocks Class. 383 Hardinger has 
proposed the term catogenic , in contradistinction to the 
anogenic transmutations which proceed from the exterior 
towards the interior, under the influences of air and water. 
Anogh, ano3, obs. forms of Enough. 
t Anoi'l, v. Obs.; also 6 annoil, 6-7 anoyl(e, 
7 annoyle. [modification of Enoil, a. OFr. enuiler, 
mod.Fr. enhuiler , perh. influenced by the native 
sponym Anele.] To anoint with oil (as a re¬ 
ligious rite); spec, to administer extreme unction. 


1303 [Sec Anoiling]. a 15*0 Myrr. Our Ladyc Pref. 57 
And receyuynge the blessyd Bodyc of oure Lordc [she] was 
anoylyd. 1577 Holinsiikd Chron. II. 302 Children were 
also christened, and men houselcd and annoiled. 1582 A r . T. 
(Rhcm.) James v. 14 Let them pray over him, anoiling him 
with oile in the name of our Lord. 1688 HuDLESioxin FHis 
Orig. Lett. n. IV. 79 Desired His Majesty [Chas. 11 ], that .. 
lie would give me leave to proceed to the sacrament of hx- 
treme Unction .. 1 then anoyled him. 

+ Anoi'ling, vbl. sb. Obs. Forms 147 a Hoyl- 
ing(e, 6 annoyling, -ynge, annoiling, 6-7 anoil¬ 
ing. [f. prec. + -ing j : cf. Enoiung, Aneling.] 
The action of anointing as a religiousritc); unction. 

1303 R. Bkunne linndt. Synne 844 Holy watyr take of \>c 
prestys hande. For anoylyng byl wyl [>e stande. 1340 Aycnb. 
14 pe holy ssriftc, and }»e laste anoylinge. 1537 hist. Chr. 
Man H vij. This matter of annoylyngc of syeke persons. 
1586 ‘I*. Rogers 30 A rt. 11607)263 Tlie Papihts do take anoil¬ 
ing of the sick t w hich they call extreme unction' for a sacra¬ 
ment. 1627 Bp. 11 all Apo/. agst. />rwn ists § 45.612 J heir 
masses, their oblations .. their anoylings, their exorcising*. 

t Anoi'nt,///- a. etc. Obs.4 5. Alsoenoynt.nn- 
oynt. [a. OFr. cnoinl L. inunchwn, pa. pple. of 
enoindre.— L. in ting-ere. The pref. an-, is an Ahr., 
or Eng. modification; it varied with en- to 1485. 
After formation of the vb. anoynt-en , anoynt re¬ 
mained for some time as its pa. pple., and even 
contracted pa. t. 'cf. lift for lifted, etc.), till super¬ 
seded by the regular anointed.] Anointed. 

a. ppl. adj. 

1303 K. Bri nne Handl. Synne 7417 pc prest Jiat > ,,i; ft noynt. 
1382 Wyclh' Numb. vi. 15 Thinne cakys .. anoynt w ith oyle. 
C1386 Chalcer Nnts. T. 2103 Who \vra>tletn best naked, 
with oyle cnoynt [?'.r.anoynt e]. c 1399/ ol.Poems u859 1 II. 
12 My worthi noble prince and kyng enoignt. 

b. pa. pple. or pa. t. of vb. 

e 1340 IIampole Prose Tr. 7 He .. anoynte hym, and swa 
he dyedc. c 1400 Rom. Rose 1889 The God of Love it hadde 
anoynt With a precious oyncment. 11400 Ywaine <y Gh:i*. 
1779 She cnoynt his heved wele. c 1450 Lonelich Grail 
xvh. 133 That wownde he .. anoynt ful softely. 

Anoint (anoi'nt', v. Forms: 4 6 enoynt(e, 
4-7 anoynt(e, 5 ennoynt, -oiut, 5,-6 nnnoynt, 
6-7 -oiut, 4- anoint, [f. prec., which ^ee. Though 
etymologically, au+oint, it was treated phonetic¬ 
ally as if a + noinl, and thus aphetized to Noint, 
and illusively spelt in 1617th c. an-noint (cf. an- 
7toy). Obs. by-forms : Enoixk, Noint, Oint. 
Anoint has partially replaced OE .smerian, Smeak, 
as a more refined and specialized synonym.] 

I. To smear with an unguent. 

1. To smear or rub over (medicinally or cosmetic¬ 

ally) with oil or unguent; to oil, grease, apply oint¬ 
ment to. a. To anoint the body, etc. arch. 

1366 Maunuev. ii. m Oyle of Mercy for to anoynte with 
his Mcmbrcs. 1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 67 Thannc first he 
hath anointed With sondry herbes that figure. 1430 Lydg. 
Chron. Troy 1. vi, He was enoynted with an oyntunient. 
1483 Caxton Cato Cviijh, The scorpion and the honytlye 
the whychc anoynten before and pryeken hard behyude. 
1514 Barclay Cyt. $ Vplondyshtn. 11 With butter for tn 
anoynt theyr nccke. 1591 Harington Ariosi. Or/, bur. 135 
To noynt him sdfe over with goates suet. 1611 Bible Rcr. 
iii. 18 Anoint thine eyes with eye salue, that thou mayest 
see. (So in Revised. \ 1697 Dhvden Kirg. Gtorg. iv. 599 

With Nectar she her son anoints, 
t b. With the unguent as object. Obs. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhoutrs Bk. Physic 357/1 Wash chilblnnes 
when they breake . . and anoynte Terebinthinc thereon. 
1655 Mrq. Worc. Cent. Inv. Ixiv, The green Oile .. that was 
first anointed and used between the barrel [of the Cannon] 
. . and the Engine [for loading], 
t c. With the unguent as subject. Obs. 

1697 Dryden Virgil < J.) Fragrant oils the stiffen’d limbs 
anoint. 

d. ittlr. (refl. pron. omitted.) 

1697 Potter Antic/. Greece 1. viii. <1715) 40 The Greeks 
usually Anointed before Meals. 

2 . spec. To apply or pour on oil, etc., as a religious 
ceremony: a. at baptism, or on consecration to an 
office, as those of priest or sovereign. 

1330 R. Brunnk Chron. 206 Enoynted lie was als kyng. 
1382 Wyclie Acts iv. 27 Thi hooly child Jhcsu, whom thou 
anoyntidest.. for to do the thingis, that thin bond and thi 
counceil demiden for to don. 1450 Myrc 670 Wassche he 
chylde ouer pe font pere he was anoynted in pe front. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 4 All kynges of fraunce ben enoynted at 
Haynes. i6n Bible Ex. xxviii. 41 Tliou...shalt annoint 
them, and consecrate them .. that they may minister vnto 
mee in the Priests office. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. 
168 Here David was anointed king over the house of Judah. 

+ b. in extreme unction ; = An elk, Anoil. Obs. 

1366 Maundev. 19 Thei anoynte not the seke men. 

+ 3 . fig. a. To besmear with flattery; to ‘butter.’ 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 1057 These losengeris hem preyse and 
smylen, And thus the world with word anoynten. 1483 
Caxton G. de la 7 'our H vb, More worthe is the frend 
whiche pryckelh than the flaterynge frend whichc cnoynteth. 

b. To anoint the hand : to bribe. (-Sr. to ereesh 
the luif.) 

1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 102 Yea, the handis of 
our Lordis so liberalhe war anoynted. 

II. To moisten or rub. 

4 . To moisten or nib a surface with any sub¬ 
stance. (Const, as in 1.) 

r 1325 F. E. A Hit. P. B. 1446 Wyth besten blod busily 
anoynted. 1356 Wvclif Last Age of Ch. (1840) 35 Wip his 
blood he anoyntide pe glas. < 1460 Tawneley Myst. 23 
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Anoynt chi ship with p!k. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xvi. 103 
Who somcuer ennoynteth hym self with the blode. 1563 
T. Hyll Gardenittga^gg) 73 The ashes of Dill.. may profit¬ 
ably be annointed on moiste vlcers. 1611 Bible John ix. 11 
lesus made clay, and anointed mine eyes. 1653 Walton 
Angler 139 The box in which he put those worms was 
anointed with a drop, or t wo .. of the oil of Ivy-berries. 1868 
Heavysege Jezebel 1. 74 Neither for years shall be allowed 
to fall Dew to anoint the ground. 

5 . Hence ironically'. To beat soundly, to ' baste.' 
(In the north they say humorously 'to anoint with 
the sap of a hazel rod.’) 

c 1500 Partenay 5653 The kyng away fly. Which so well 
was anoynted [Fr. si bien oingt J indede, That no sleue ne 
pane had he hole of brede. 1824 W. Irving T. Trap . 11 . 287 
Seize a trusty staff., and anoint the back of the aggressor. 

Anointed (anoimted), ///. a. [f. prec. + -kd.] 

1 . Smeared or rubbed with any unctuous matter; 
csf. having had oil poured on, as a sacred rite. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. it. iii. 36 bise ben faire }>inges and 
enoyntid wib hony swetnesse of rethorike and musike. c 1440 
Morte A rth. 50 He .. .Mad of his cosyns kyngvs ennoyntede. 
1528 More Jleresyes in. Wks. 1557, 222/2 Priest.. in our 
owne tongue hath alway sygnifted an enoynted parson. 1595 
Shaks. John in. i. 136 llaile you annointed deputies of 
heauen. 17*7 Pope Dune. ill. 2 On Dulness’ lap th’ Anointed 
head repos'd. 1735 Boling broke Parties 14 That anointed 
Pedant. 1827 Keblk CAr. J ear S. Matthias x, By Thine 
anointed heralds duly crown’d. 

2 . Jig. Consecrated, sacred, rare. 

1597 Daniel Civ. I Cars 111. xxiii, Barring th’ Anointed 
Liberty of Laws. 

3 . absol. (formerly as sb. with pi.) A consecrated 
one. The Lord's Anointed : Christ or the Messiah; 
also, a king by 'divine right.* 

1529 Frith Epist. CAr. AV<i< 4 'r <1829^ 467 False prophets 
and false Christs uhat is to say, false anointed'. 1535 Cover- 
rale 2 Sam. i. 14 To laye thine hande vpon the Lordes 
anointed [Wvclif, to slee the crist of the Lord]. 1602 T. 
Fitzherf. Defence 25 Thou art M essias, that is to say, the 
anoynted, or as we commonly say, Christ. 1611 Bible Is. 
xlv. 1 Thus saith the l>ord to his Anointed, to Cyrus.. a 1641 
Bp. Mountacu Acts Mon. 30 Christ carries royaltic upon 
the back, above all Anointeds. 1727 Popf. i/or. Ep. 11. i. 389 
No Lord’s anointed, but a Russian Bear, 1883 Daily Nexus 
14 Feb. 5/4 If he went through Western France, and was 
acclaimed .. as the Lord's anointed. 

Anointer (anoints). [f. as prec. + -el 1 .] 

1 . One who anoints. 

1591 Perciy alt. Sp. Diet., Untador, an nnnointer, Junctor. 
i6ss Molffet& Bens. Health's hnpr. 1746*74 Perfumers, 
Anointer*, and Bath-masters. 1752 J. Hill Trinity iii.61 
The Anointer is the Spirit of the Lord. 1845 Eng. Saints , 
St. Aug. iv. 37 Kings were anointed .. and were soon after¬ 
wards put to death, without trial, by their anointers. 

2 . Applied to a religious sect of the 17th c. 

1677 Plott Oxfords/ r. xx.xviii. T.) At Watlington, in Ox¬ 
fordshire, there wasasect called Anointers, from their anoint¬ 
ing people before they admitted Lhctn into their communion. 

Anointing (anorntiq 1 ). [f. as prec. + -INC. b] 

X. gen. The action of applying grease or oil to 
the surface of the body. (Often gerund ial.) 

1303 R. Brunne Ilandl. Synne 11985 Anoyntyng ys gode 
for body sore. 1440 Prontp. Parv ., Anoyntynge, or enoynt- 
yngc, lnunctio. 1635 H akewill/I/<?/. 3Qo<T.)Their bathings 
and anointings before their feasts. 1776 Gibbon Decl. F. 
xxxvii, 'l'he salutary custom of bathing the limbs in water 
and of anointing them with oil. 

2 . spec. a. The application of oil, as a sign of 
consecration to a sacred office. 

138a Wycmf Ex. xxx. 31 This oyle of anoyntyng holy it 
shal be to me. 1432 50 tr. Higdon iRolls Scr.» Vt. 159 By 
the noyntynge of holy creame. 1529 R.vSTF.LL/’<Ji/ywr(i8i 11 
8 The crownyng and noyntyng of the kyng. 169a Washing¬ 
ton tr. Milton's Def. Pop. iv. (1851) 105 One that .. had 
wash'd off that anointing of his, whether Sacred or Civil, with 
the Blood of his own Subjects, 1820 A. Taylor {title) The 
Glory of Regality; an Historical Treatise of the Anointing 
and Crowning of the Kings and Queens of England, 
f b. Last anointing of the sick : extreme unction. 

1340 Hampole/V. Consc. 3409 Last enoyntyng gyven to 
seke. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thomt. MS. 8 The fyfte 
sacrament es he laste enoyntynge with oyle. 

c, fig. 

138a Wvclif i John ii. 20, 27 $e han anoyntyng [v.r. unc- 
cioun] of the Holy Goost. His anoyntyng techith 30U of alle 
thingis. 1611 The same anointing teacheth you of all things, 
t 3 . An anointing material, ointment, unguent. 

it8* Wvclif Ecclus. xxxvlii. 7 The oynement makere shal 
make pymentis ofswotenesse, and cnoyntingus [1388 anoynt- 
yngis] he shal make of helthe. 156: J. Daus Ballinger on 
Aboc. (157144 b, Oyle is a resemblaunce of the holy Ghost, 
wherfore S. John calleth also the holy Ghost an annoyntyng. 

4 . altrib. 

16x1 Bible Lev. x. 7 The anointing oyle of the Lord is 
vpon you. 1636 Healey Theophrast. 46 Being at a Barbars 
shop or an anointing place. 

t Anoi*ntment. Obs. Forms: 5 enoynte-, 
4-7 anoynt-, 6 annoint-. [f. Anoint+ -Ment.] 

1 . The action or process of anointing. 

1494 Fabyan vi. cxciv. 798 The whiche penaunce durynge, 
he was kept from the sayd enoyntement. 1503 T. Hyll 
Gardening 239 The same annointment amendeth the foule- 
nes or filihines of the skin. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxviii. 519 
Were that true, which is most fals, that all Kings are the 
Lords Anointed, it were yet absurd to think that the Anoint¬ 
ment of God, should be as it were a charme against l.aw. 
1813 W. Taylor in Month. Rex*. LXX 1 . 127 l’he clergy 
awaited only the pretence of an anointment at Rheims. 

2 . Ananointingmaterial; ointment,unguent,salve. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . vi. ix. (1495) X95 She batheth 

hym and anoynteth hym wyth noble anoyntments. c 1460 
Toxvneley Myst. 262 Oure anoyntments fare and clerc, That 


we have broght. 1580 Sidney Arcadia ttt. 3x5 Had given 
her soveraign anoyntnient to preserve his body withall. 1626 
Cockeram, Vnguent , An anoyntment. 
t Anorse- v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref 1 (or 6) + 
Noise vi] To noise abroad, bruit, renown. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1. 220 By \>\ name Jms anoisyt & for 
noble holden. 

Anoli, -is (an<?u*li, -is). Zool. Also 8 annolis, 
anole. [a. native name in the Antilles, a noli, 
anoalli \ Fr. and mod.L. anolis.] A genus of 
lizards of the Iguana family, found in the West 
Indies and adjacent mainland. 

1706 Phillips, Annolis , a Creature in America, about the 
bigness of a Lizard, and of a yellowish Skin. 1753 Ch ambf.rs 
Cycl. Sapp., Anole .. the name of a species of lizard. 1835 
Kirby /lab. 4* Inst. Anita. 11 . xxii. 430 They [the Guanas) 
are remarkable—as well as the Anolis, for the kind of goitre 
in their throat, which .. they can inflate to a large size. 1847 
Carpenter Zool. § 49s The Anolis is a small, slender, active, 
little animal, frequenting woods and rocky places. 

t Ano'xnal, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. ano - 
mal, ad. L. anomal-us, a. Gr. uvw na\-os irregular, 
uneven ; f. av priv. + d^aA-oy even.] 

A. adj. Irregular, anomalous. 

1681 tr. T. Willis' Rent. Med. Wks., Anomal , Irregular, 
out of order. 

B. sb. Anything anomalous ; an anomaly. 

1569 J. Sanford Agrippa's Van. Art es 107 Whiche thinges 
because they haue neither measure, nor rule, are called 
Anomals. li6zo Reliq. Wotton.wt 72' 261 lrregularitives of 
Fortune, who hath likewise her Anomola.] 1665 J. Spencer 
Prodigies 131 A more faithful History of the Anomals in 
Nature. 

t Ano*malar, a. Obs. rare - l . [f. L. anomal-us 
(see prec.) + -ak.] - Anomalous. 

1709 Phil. Trans . XXVI. 432 The Anomalar Blackness of 
the Girl's Face .. is divided into a few dark, dowdy Specks. 

Anomaliflorous (an^ malitflo^ras), a. Bot. 
[f. L. anomal-us + -Jlor-us flowered + -ous.] 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Eex. 

Anomaliped (anpmaliped), a. and sb. rare. 
[a. Fr. anomalipldc, f. L. anomal-us (see Anomal) 
+ ped- {pcs) foot.] A. adj. Having an anomalous 
foot; 'applied to a bird, the middle toe of which 
is united to the exterior by three phalanges, and to 
the interior by one only ’ (Craig). B. sb. A bird 
having this structure of foot. Craig 1847. 
Anomalism anj>*maliz*ra). rare. [f. Gr. uvw- 
ftaA-or (see Anomal) 4 -ism,] Anomalousness, ir¬ 
regularity, anomaly; an example of irregularity. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 447 The vast multitude of Ano- 
malisms and exceptions in the inflexions of Verbs. 1796 
Pegge Anonym. y 1809* 3x0 This would breed no obscurity 
by the anomalism, as such modes of spelling would always 
be perfectly well understood. 186a M rs. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 
(1864 111 . i. 313 She could not understand how so great an 
anomalism could be. 

Anomalist (animalist). rare. [mod. f. as prec. 
+ -1ST. (Farrar takes it from Ger. of Lersch.)] One 
who held that language was purely conventional or 
arbitrary in its origin, or without any natural ana¬ 
logy between names and the things named. 

i860 Farrar Grig. Lang. i. 7 Those who leaned to the 
conventional origin of language, were styled Anomalists. 
1865 — Chapt. Lang. 109 The Analogists who argued for the 
natural origin of language against the Anomalists. 

Anomalistic (an^mali*stik), a. [mod. f. as 
prcc. + -ISTIC. Cf. mod.L. anomalistic-us, and Fr. 
anomalistique perh. earlier.] Connected with or 
pertaining to an anomaly. 

1 . Aslr. Pertaining to the anomaly or angular 
distance of a planet from its perihelion. Anomal¬ 
istic year : the time occupied by the earth (or other 
planet), in passing from perihelion to perihelion, 
or from any given value of the angular element 
called anomaly to the same again, which, owing to 
the slow eastward motion of the apsidal points of 
the orbit, is longer than a tropical or sidereal year, 
con taining 365 d. 6h. 13' 49*3 ;/ . Anomalistic month : 
the time similarly occupied by the moon in passing 
from perigee to perigee, etc. 

1767 Horsley in Phil. Trans. LVII. 179 The duplicate 
proportion of the periodic month to the anomalistic month. 
1794 G. Adams Sat. 4- Exp. Phil. IV. xlv. 244 The anomal¬ 
istic period of Saturn is increasing, at present, about a day 
in a century. 1833 J. Narrien /list. Astrou , 261 Her [the 
moon’s] mean anomalistic velocity. 1874 Moseley Astrou. 
xxx. (ed.4) it 6 The time intervening between two successive 
passages of the earth through an aphelion or perihelion, of 
us orbit, is called an Anomalistic Year. 

2 . Of or pertaining to a (linguistic) anomalist. 

1882 Trans. Viet. Inst. 321 The Conventional (Anomalistic) 

and Connexional (Analogistic) Theories of Language. 

t Ano:mali*stical, a. Obs. rare.** prec. 

i7Z7-$ x Chambers Cycl. s. v., The anomaHstical or common 
year, is somewhat greater than the tropica) year. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet . I. 120 The anomalisticalyear, called 
also periodical year , is the space of time in which the earth, 
or a planet, passes through its orbit. 

Ano^malrstically, adv. rare [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In an anomalistic manner. 

1775 in Ash ; and in mod. Diets. 

Anomalo- (anp:mal0\ comb, form of Gr. avwna- 
Aoy, irregular; as in Anomalogonatous (-g^ natas>, 

a. Zool. [Gr.7ovar- (ybvv) knee], of or belonging 


to the Anomalogonali, an order of birds, including 
sparrows, woodpeckers, etc., so named by Pro? 
Garrod as lacking the rectus femoris muscle. 

188a A thenar ton 27 May 671/1 The whole group of anomalo- 
gonatous birds. 

Anomalous (an^matas\ a. [f. L. anomalous 
(see Anomal) + -ous.] 

1 . With to : Unequal, unconformable, dissimilar, 
incongruous, arch. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 51 Neutralls and bodies 
anomalous hereto. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 18 [The stars 
in the East] appeared and disappeared anomalous to ordinary 
starres. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. x. 267 These [early missions] 

.. were anomalous to the general feeling of Christians. 

2 . simply : Unconformable to the common order; 
deviating from rule, irregular ; abnormal. 

1655 Lestrange Chas. I, 137 These things .. being anoma¬ 
lous, innovations, and so severely urged, many .. separated 
themselves into factious sidings. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 601 
Some anomalous Feavers. 1789 Bentham Priuc. Legist. 
xviii. § 10 Offences of this description may well be called 
anomalous. 1872 Holmf.s Poet Breakf. T. xi. 347 Peculiar 
and anomalous in her likes and dislikes. 

b. in A r al. Hist. 

1655 Let. in ITartlib. Ref. Comntouw. Bees 22 A third very 
anomalous Generation .. is of a sort of stinging Flies. 1737 
P. Miller Card. Diet. s. v. Viola, It hath a polypetalous, 
anomalous Flower, somewhat resembling the papilionaceous 
Flower. 1845 Darwin Voy. Sat. vjii. <18791 x6z This beauti¬ 
ful and most anomalous structure is adapted to take hold of 
floating marine animals. 

c. in Gram. 

1659 B. Walton Consul. Considered 263 The following 
Masorites, finding such anomalous punctuation, left all as 
they found them. 1706 Phillips s. v., In Grammar there 
are four < kinds of Anomalous Nouns, viz. Heterogeneal, 
Heteroclites, Difficients and Rcdundants. 1874 Sayce Com- 
jar. Phi/ol. ix. 349 The tendency of aH linguistic progress 
is to reduce the number of anomalous forms. 

Ano malously, ^- [f. prcc. +-LY 2 .] In an 
anomalous manner, irregularly, in a way at variance 
with due order. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. v. (1686) 195 Eve ano¬ 
malously proceeded from Adam. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 91 
It is better that the whole should be imperfectly and anoma¬ 
lously answered, than, etc. 1858 Froude Hist. Erie. III. 
xii. 80The separate translations, still anomalously prohibited 
in detail, were exposed freely to sale in a single volume. 

Ano malousness. [f. as prec. +-ness.] The 
quality of being anomalous. 

1698 [R. Fergusson] View Ecc/es. 95 Objections fastened 
upon Persons, because of some Anomolousncss in their Bodily 
Structure. i86sPlsey F.iren. 12 The temporary notoriousness 
which they [Essays and Reviews] gained snows the more 
their anomalousness. 

Anomaly (an/rmali). [ad. L. anomalia, a. Gr. 
avojftaXta, n. of quality i. avcu/ioA-os : see Anomal.] 

1 . Unevenness, inequality, of condition, motion, etc. 

1571 Digges Pantom. (1591) 178 The excess* wherby the 

Semidiameter of the Ringe or Cornice of the Head dooth 
exceed the Cornice of the Coyle lof cannon] 1 call the Ano- 
inalye. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 11 .98 The great shakings 
and concussions of our globe at that time, affecting some of 
the neighbouring orbs .. may cause anomalies and irregulari¬ 
ties in their motions. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct . 6V. I. 
in. ii. 175 l'he motions of the sun and moon., had other 
anomalies or irregularities. 

2 . Irregularity, deviation from the common order, 
exceptional condition or circumstance, concr. A 
thing exhibiting such irregularily; an anomalous 
thing or being. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, t. 78 To admire Nature’s Ano¬ 
maly .. in the number of Eyes, which she has given to several 
Animals. 172a Wollaston Relig. Nat . ix. 217 Support him 
under all the anomalies of life. 18x8 Hallam Mid. Ages 
(1872) II. 213 Time changes anomaly jnto system. 1852 
Gladstone Gleanings IV. xvi. 152 The intolerable anomaly 
of a state obeying in the civil sphere the dictates of the 
Church. 1870 Disraeli Lothair). 374 A capital without a 
country is an apparent anomaly. 

b. A r al. Sc. Deviation from the natural order. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep : 135 They confound the 

generation of perfect animalls with imperfect.. and erect 
anomalies, disturbing the lawes of Nature. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. v. (1873) 108 There is no greater anomaly in nature 
than a bird that cannot fly. i860 Maury Phys. Geog. xv, 
§ 660 A low barometer.. was considered an anomaly peculiar 
to the regions of Cape Horn. 

c. Gram - Irregularity, exception to the prevailing 
form of inflexion, etc. 

161a Brinsley End. Lit. xx. (1627)224 Most exceptions or 
Anomalies may be learned after. 1751 Watts lmproxym. 
J/rW* 1801)57 Let but few of the anomalies or irregularities 
of the tongue be taught.. to young beginners. 1874 Blackie 
Self Culture 34 Some anomalies, as in the conjugation of a 
few irregular verbs. 

3 . Aslr. The angular distance of a planet or 
satellite from its last perihelion or perigee: so 
called because the first irregularities of planetary 
motion were discovered in the discrepancy between 
the actual and the computed distance. 

1669 Flamstead in Phil. Trans. IV. 1109 The moons mean 
Anomaly isos. isd. loin. 37sec. 1706 Phillips, Anomaly 
of the Orbit is the Arch, or Distance of a Planet from its 
Aphelion. 1867 E. Denison Astrou. 32 The distance of p 
planet from perihelion, or of the moon from perigee..is 
called its true anomaly; and the distance it would have gone 
in the same time.if it moved uniformly, or in a circle instead 
of an ellipse, is its mean anomaly; and their difference is 
called the equation of the centre. 1868 Chambers's Encycl. 
I. 280 The anomaly was formerly measured from the aphe¬ 
lion ; but from the fact that the aphelia of most of the comets 
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lie beyond ihc range of observation, the perihelion is now 
taken a.s the point of departure for ail planetary bodies. 

4 . A/us. A small deviation from a perfect interval, 
in tuning instruments with fixed notes; a tempera¬ 
ment. Ed. Encyel. 1830. 

Anomo- (lemifintf, anp-md), comb, form of Gr. 
avon*os without law, f. d priv. + vo/ios law; first ele¬ 
ment in various compounds, chiefly modern, as :— 
AnomobrancMate (>bne*qki|Ct), a. and si). Zoot. 
[Gr. 0 payx ia gills], adj. having gills of irregular 
structure, sb. a crustacean having such gills. Ano- 
mocarpons (-kaupas), a. Bot. [Gr. tcapnus fruit], 
bearing unusual fruit. Anomodont (anp-m^dfnt), 
a. and sb. Zool. [Gr. qvt- tooth], having irregular 
or no teeth, applied to a genus of fossil reptiles. 
Anomophyllous (-fi bs), a. Bot. [Gr. <pv\\ov 
leaf], having leaves irregularly placed. Anomo- 
rhomboid (-r^mboid). Cryst. [Gr. floppo-adris 
rhombus shaped], ' a name given to certain varieties 
of crystalline spars, of no determinate regular ex¬ 
ternal form, bntalwaysfracturinginto irregttlarrhom- 
boids’ (Craig). Anomorhomboidal (-r^mhoi dal), 
a. Cryst,, consisting of irregular rhomhoids. 

185a Dana Crust. 1. 8 In the Anomobranchiates the feet 
arc In part two-branched or bifid. x88o Syd. See. Lex,, A no- 
mocatpous. 1881 Athen&um 19 Mar. 401/1 The Skeleton 
of an Anomodont.Reptile. 1879 Lk Conte Eton. Coot. 4 10 
The beaked Saurians, also called Anomodonts. 1880 6yd. 
Soc. Lex., Anomophyllous. I1753 Chambers Cyct. Supp., 
A nomorhomboidin .. pellucid crystalline spars.. composed of 
plates running both horizontally and perpendicularly thro' 
the masses.. There are five known species.] *847 Craig, 
A nomorhomboid a l. 

Anomoeo’mery. rare, [fi Gr. doopoio 
of dissimilar parts ; cf. bp.otop.ipua Homckomery 
( f. opotos like + pipos part).] The theory that the 
ultimate atoms of matter are dissimilar. 

1678 Cudworth Intoil. Sysf. Pref. 7 The true and genuine 
Atotnology of the Ancient Italicks .. was an Anomoeomery, 
or doctrine of Dissimilar and Unqualified Atoms. 

Anomoural, -mural (a-nonnwral), <7. Zoo/. 
[f. as next+*AL.] Having the character of the 
Anomoura (sec next). 

1852 Dana Crust, t. 56 These different Anomoural forms. 
Ibid. 399 The term Anomoural refers to the anomalous cha¬ 
racter of the abdomen. 

Anomouran, -muran (icn<>mu*Tan\ a. and 
sb. Zool. [f. Atiom{p)ura (mod.L. f. Gr. a.vop-os 
irregular + oupa tail) + -an.] 

A. adj. Of ihe Anomoura or stalk-eyed Crustacea, 
allied to the hermit-crab ; so called from the want 
of any regular type in the abdomen or 'tail.* 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. vi. 350 The Anomuran con¬ 
dition passes into that of the young Brachyuran. 

B. sb. A member of the Anomoura. 
Anomourous (len^mu^-ras), a. Zool. = prec, 

1847 Carpenter Zoot. 11. 251 Anomourous Decapods; 
Hermit-crabs. 

Anomphalous (an^mfatas), a. [f. Gr. dv priv. 
+ bp<p< iA-us navel + «oUS.] Without a navel. 

1742 Bailey, Anomphalous , without a Navel, as it is sup. 
posed our first Parents were created, not warning Nourish¬ 
ment in the Womb that way. 1853 in Maynk Exp. Lex. 
t A‘nomy. Obs. [ad. Gr. uoopta, n. of quality 
f. avop-os lawless.] Disregard of law, lawlessness; 
esp. (in 17th c. theology) disregard of divine law. 

1591 Lambarde A re he ion (1635) 120 That were to set at) 
Anomy, and to bring disorder, doubt, and incertaintie over 
all. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Myst. Div. 23 Men’s 
Lusts, animosities, enormities, Anomies. 1689 A Pol. Fail. 
Watke/s Acc. 15 You Presbyterians distinguish between the 
Action and the Anomy, or I regularity of it. 1755 in Johnson. 
Anon (anp n), adv. Forms: 1 on fin, on fine, 
2-3 anan, 3 ansen, 3-4 onon, onan(o, an-nane, 
in an(e, in oon, 4 on o(o)ne, 4-5 anoon (e, 4-7 
anone, 5 onon(e, enon, onoon, 6 annon(e, 2- 
anon. Aphet. 4 noon. [OE. on an into one, on 
am in one, i. c. in one hody, mind, state, act, way, 
course, motion, movement, moment.] 
fl. In (or into) one body, company, or mass; 
in one ; together; in one accord ; in unity. Obs. 

a 1000 Metr. Ps. cxxxii. 1 Hu gUcdlic .. Fctte brd 3 ur on.In 
hc^en hiegen. a 1000 Cynewulf Christ 970 (Grein) T6onleg 
baemed call onan grimme tog.xdre. 

f2. In one (and the same) state or condition 
(without change); the same. Obs. rare. 

c 1220 Ure is tin in Lamb. Horn. i8q I He] halt euer anon 
wi|ntte sturunge. a 1300 Cursor At. 1852 )>c st rente it stud 
ai still in-an \ v.r. in ane, on an, in oonj. 

+ 3 . In one (and the same) course or direction, in 
a straight course, straight on, even. Anon to : even 
to, as far as to; = L. usque ad, Fr. jusqu'a , Ger. 
bis ztt. Obs. 

ci 200 Ormin 1105 He wass all da}} Unnclcne anan till 
cfenn. **1305 E. E. Poems (1862) 49 AI lond b^unde 
humber : anon into scotlonde. 1387 Trevisa Higdon 1865) 
1 .85 From )>e see )>at is i-clcped Caspius anon to be Rcdc see. 
1399 Rich. Redeles n. 126 • • plucked and pulled hem anon 

to skynnes. c 1460 Tcr.vueUy Myst. 156 Shalle I never 
rest.. Or 1 conic ther anone? 

+ 4 . strictly , Straightway, at once, forthwith, in¬ 
stantly. Obs. (exc. when mod. writers have tried to 
revive the strict sense.) 


a 1000 Juliana 69 /Grein) He<$ me onan sagaS, Jxet lied .. 
nc syme. CI175 Cotton Horn, 231 Gief he fend wdre, me 
seeolde £nou eter gat thine] 3cmctc. c 1250 Gen. <5; Ex. 
1067 He boden him bringen ut onon. 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. 
99 koberd went to .. Sir Lowys on cue, and told him \>at 
greuance. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 364 Thai buskit thame 
on*anc. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 365 A-non vndo be }ates '• 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. vi, |>ey risen oute of here 
bed and axen mete on oone 1L. subita\ 1582 anone]. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 111.813 Enon he lurkys lo his toge. 1523 Fitz- 
merb. Sur7>. xli. (1539> 61 (Though] the aduantage .. come 
nat anone, it will come at length. 1611 Bible Malt. xiii. 20 
He that heareth the word, & anon with ioy receiueth it. 
186a Trench Miracles xvii. 281 The toiling rowers are anon 
at the haven where they would be. 

f b. A non so or as: once that, immediately as, 
as soon as ever (Kr. aussitot quN. Obs. 

t 1175 Cotton Horn. 241 /Elc cristen mfin Anon se step# up 
of |>e futile .. he mace# him (>ri ifon. 1205 Lay. 6369 Anan 
[ 1250 wane] sc he wus wra<) wi# eni mon. 1377 Langl. P. Pt. 
B. xix. 18 Kneolen and bowen, Anon as men nempned * b^ 
name of god Ihesu. c 1400 Smvdone 1836 Ye shall be hanged 
.. Anoon as 1 have eten I-nowe. a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 
178 loye toaungcls anone as llicy were made. 1 553 62 Kone 
A. <$• M. 1 .568/2 Anon as the word of the Sacrament is said, 
t c. Anon after, after anon ; directly or immedi¬ 
ately after. Obs. 

c 1220 Leg. A ’nth. 1600 An se swi#e swotc sinal com anan 
]»refter. 1377 Langl. P.PI. 1 J. xi. 45 Coticityse-of-eyghes con- 
fortedmeanon after, c 1400 Destr. Troy 1.287 All entred into 
Argon after anon. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 6 Anone afterc that 
.. there was a grete insurreccyon. 15*3 Lo. Berners Eroiss. 

I. xlvii. 65 Whan they were all assembled, anone after Easter. 
1574 tr. Marlorat's ApocaLps 4 He myght shew, .what was 
to come anone aflcr. 

td. Soon anon: immediately, quickly. Obs. 
c 1220 Leg. h'ath. 1899 pis meiden sone anan onswerede. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1435 1 - «1 sone onane [?•. r. an-nane, anoon], 
His saule it was til hell taue. a 1325 Metr. Horn. 124 He 
undid it sone on an. 

5 . Gradually misused (like presently, immediately, 
by and by, directly, in a ntomcnP to express : Soon, 
in a short time, in a little while. (Cf. d. above.) Till 
anon (obs.): until by and by, for a little. 

1526 Tisdale Rev. xi. 14 The seeonde woo is past, and 
beholdc the thyrd woo wyll come anon |Wycl. soonc; 
Rhetn.. 1611, quickly). 1598 Stow Surv. 116031 xlix. 557 
As it shall better appeare anone. 1606 Shaks. Ant. * Cl. 

II. vii. 45 Forbearc me till anon. 1610 —- Temp. 11. ii. 84 
Thou do'st me yet but little hurt; thou wilt anon. 1656 
Cowley Mistress Wks. 1710 I. 124 Lending them still in¬ 
sensibly on By the strange Witchcraft of Anon. 1661 BoVi.k 
Spring 0/ Air\. ii. (16821 3 The answering of this \sc shall 
suspend until anon. 1661 Pkpvs Diary 15 Scpl., To put 
things in order against anon for the buriall. 1719 DT’km.y 
Pills { 1872) IV, 352 lake not the first Refusal ill, Tho* now 
she wont, anon sfie will. 1858 Sears A than. vii. 59 We dream 
now, we shall wake anon. 

0 . Now again, a. Xow at this time, in contrast 
to at that time, presently again ; here again. 

1588 Shaks. L. L.L. iv. ii. 6 Who now hangeth like a Icwell 
in the care of Celo the skie .. and anon falleth like a Crab 
on the face of Terra. 1670 CL 11 . Hist. Cardinals 111. it. 204 
Contriving new designs, now for ibis Cardinal, anon for 
another. 1794 Sullivan Mat. 11 . 3&) Now it is a 

people with nats; anon with turbans. 1833 1 . Taylor Fanat. 
via. 347 Sometimes .. ihe sacred writers say too little ; and 
anon too much ! i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 2. 1 x The avalanche 
rushed, hidden at intervals, and anon shooting forth. 

b. Ever and anon: ever and again, every now and 
then ; continually at intervals. 

1588 Shaks. /.. L. L. v. ii. 102 Ever and anon they made a 
doubt. 1647 Ward Simp. Colder j They are sure to be hunted 
ever and anon. 1703 Rowe Fair Peuit. 1. i. 232 Then ever 
and anon she wrings her hands. 1820 Scott Monast. xi. 69 
Looking ever and anon to Edward for assistance. 

0 . A response by a servant etc. called : ' Immedi¬ 
ately! presently! coming!’; whence extended to an 
expression of attention, 'At your service ! awaiting 
your orders! ’; and finally implying that the auditor 
has failed to catch the speaker's words or meaning, 
and asks him to repeat = ' Beg your pardon ! what 
did you say? eh ?’ See Anan. 

f 7 . Comb, anon-right, also (later) right anon : 
straightway, forthwith, right off, immediately. Obs. 

c X175 Cotton Horn. 265 Hwcr sc eaucr be gast wute, b^ 
bodi is anan riht. c 1200 Ormin 2571 Allswa birrb himrn 
forrjmhht anan. c 1384 Chaucer II.Fame 132 ,1 sawgh anoon 
pc r. anon e, a non] ryghl bir figure, c 1386 — Sqrs. T. 391 
Right anon she wiste what they mente. c 1430 Lydg. Hoc has 
1. v. 8 To make a manage, after anon right. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. I. 34 He letc slee hem euerychone anon right, 
t b. With adverbial genitive ♦ es , -x. Obs. 
c 1230 Alter. R. 248 Herdi bilcauc bringed J* 110 deouel a 
vlihte anon-rihtes. c 1300 R’.AIis. 824 After mele, anon 
ryghtis, Theokytig clepith genti) knyghtis. c 1460 Launfal 
658 Syxty ladyes and fyf.. went hem doun anoon ryghtes. 

Anonaceous (?en<jivi*j3s\ a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
anona the pine-apple (cf. Ananas) + -aceous.] 
Of or pertaining to the pine-apple, and the X.O. 
Auonace.v, to which it belongs. 

1852 T. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. I. vi. 213 Among anon¬ 
aceous plants. 1863 H. Bates Nat. on Amazons vii. (1864) 
188 Fruit-trees; some, belonging to the Anonaceous order, 
yielding delicious fruits large as a child’s head, and full of 
custardy pulp. 

Anonad (anJa*nad). Bot. [f. L. anona (see 
prec.) + -AJ) i d.] A plant allied lo the pine¬ 
apple, or included in the N.O. Anonacar. 

1847 Lindlf.y Veg. A', (ed. 2)421 Anonads are connected 
with Berber ids through Bocagca. 1866 in Treas. Bot. 


Anonde, -des, anont, obs. forms of Anent. 
Anonder, var. Anundek. Obs., under. 
An-oniwar, adv. Obs., at Unawakes. 
Anonxcion, var. Anunction. Obs., anointing. 
Anonym (a.‘“nthiim). [a. Fr. anonyme , ad. Gr. 
avcuvvp-os, or its L. a. anonymous, Anonymous.] 

1 . A person whose name is not given, who re¬ 
mains nameless. (Often anonyme, as in Fr.) 

1812 Byron in Moore Li/c (1866) 166, 1 should hardly wish 
a contest with .. all the anonymes and synonymes of Com¬ 
mittee Candidates. 1866 Dk Morgan Budg.Parad. 10 Among 
my anonymes is a gentleman who is angry at my treatment 
of the‘poor but thoughtful’man who, etc. 1878 IL ILGibbs 
Ombre 78 Sir Anonym ias..lDr. Pole in Macmillan 1875] 

.. calls the third player) being at Belinda’s right hand, and 
the Baron at her left. 

2 . A fictitious designation, concealing ihe real 
name of a writer ; a pseudonym. (Cf . synonym.) 

iMZ> Anti-Slavery Rep. 2 July 169/1 The writer, who signs 
himself St. Jago de la Vega, is scarcely veiled under his 
anonym. 1882 Noneon/. 5 May 401/3 The critic crowing 
loudly behind his anonym sneers at Dr. Hutton. 

3 . An anonymous hook. rare. 

1867 O. Hamst Mart. Bibliogr ., Anonym , book without a 
name on the title. 

t Ano'nymal, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. diclnu/t-oy 
(or its L. a. anoitym-us) + -al h] Anonymous. 

1586 Thynne in Anitnadv. Introd. 89 Other anonymall 
Chronicles. 1662 Fuller Worthies 11. 155 And take ihe ori¬ 
ginal thereof out of an anonymal croniclering manuscript. 

Anonymity (ancTni miti . [f. as prec. + -rn ; 
cf. unanim-ity, etc.] The state of being anonym¬ 
ous. (Used of an author or his writings.) 

1829 Carlyle A Use. 118571 II. n With a strange system of 
anonymity, .has Voltaire surrounded himself. 1880 Grosawi 
James Ps Poems Introd. 77 'I he anonymity of the poein on 
Felton and the se mi-anonymity of the poem on Shakespeare. 
1882 Times 14 Feb. 10/2 Academical dignitaries, writing., 
under a disguise of transparent anonymity. 

Anonymous (an^nimas), a. [f. Gr. avwwpios 
(whence also in L. anonym os, amhtymus), f. do 
priv. + ooopa, in /Kolic 00vf/a, name ; + -Ol’s. 01 ten 
used in Gr. form early in 17th c.] 

1. Nameless, having no name; of unknown name. 

1601 Holland Pliny (1634 IL 274 Anonymos, finding no 

name to be called by, got therupon the name Anonymos. 
A Plant this is brought oul of Scythia to vs. 1631 Whinnies 
22 lice is anonymos. and that wil secure him. 1675 Ogilmy 
Brit. 24 The confluence of an Anonimous Rill with the 
l ame. 1712 S1 eell Spect. No. 546 *4 Amongst ihc crowd 
of other anonymous correspondents. 1794 1 ’a ley Evidences 
H. vi. § 41 These altars..were called anonymous, because 
there was not the name of any particular deity inscribed 
upon them, 1866 G. Macronalo Ann.Q. Neighb. xxxiii. 560 
Clothed in the coat of darkness of an anonymous writer. 

b. Ilcnce subst. A person whose name is not 
given, or is unknown. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 40 Killico, Hub and a third 
anonymos , are booked downe for 3 graund Conimatinders. 
1654 Wuitlocr Mann. Eng. 208 It were .. wisdome it selfc, 
to read all Authors as Anonymo’s, looking on the Sence, not 
Names of Books. 1832 Miss Porter Hungarian Bro. 15 To 
become certain that my* anonymous is a woman. 

2 . transf. Hearing no author's name ; of unknown 
or unavowed authorship. 

1676 F.\klyn Mem. (1857) II. in An anonymous book, 
called Naked Truth. 1796 Morse Amer. Grog. I. 576 Ob¬ 
servations from an anonymous pamphlet. 1831 Bkewstek 
Xoivton (1855* II. xv. 65 The anonymous attacks upon New¬ 
ton. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. lit. § 17. 62 Many of the books 
which they (the Jewish .Scriptures] contain arc anonymous. 

3 . Unacknowledged, illegitimate, rare. 

1881 Daily Nfivs 1 Feb. 5/^’I he anonymous daughter of 
a King, who became enamoured of her mother while on a 
visit to Paris. 

Ano’nymously, adv. [f. prec. f-ly 2.] ] n 
an anonymous manner; without any name being 
given or attached. 

a 1745 Swift (J.) 1 would know whether the edition is to 
come out anonymously. 1835 Wordsw. Whs. V. 347, l might 
avail myself of the periodical press for offering anonymously 
my thoughts, .to tne world. 1880 Cyells Hum. Exp. iii. 62 
Experiences rc-appcar anonymously in the consciousness 
of the old man. 

Ano’nyrnousness. [f- as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or state of being anonymous ; anonymity. 

1802 Southey in Robberds Mem. IP. Taylor 1 . 426, l,with 
all proper anonymousness, am printing an abridged ‘ Atna- 
dis. 1859 Mill Dissert. I. Pref., Writings put forth under 
the screen of anonymousness. 

Anonymuncule (an^niimnjki/n). [f. L. 
anonym-us i^see Anonymous), after L. homunculus 
a little man.] A petty anonymous writer. 

a. 1869 C. Reade in Swinburne Ess. <J- Stud. (1875) 3 
Anonymunculcs who go scribbling about. 1883 Prociok 
in Krunvl. 25 May 313/2 Charles Reade is awfully hard on 
the criticasters and anonymuncules of the press. 

+ A-noo n, advb.phr. Obs. [A prep. x at + Noon. 
Cf. a-day, a-night, a-morn, etc.] At noon. 

c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 641 (Ilarl. MS.) The moone that 
a-noon was thilke day.. In tuo of Taurc [6-text MSS. at 
noon, none). 

Anoon (e, obs. form of Anon. 
t Anopliy’sial, a. Obs. rare In 6 ann-. 
[?f. Gr. dooj up, above + <pvei-s nature +-al 1 .] 
? Of heavenly nature; supernatural. 

1559 Morwyng Evonym. Pref, Calling it Psnmmurgicall, 
and misticall, and Annophysiall, and holy. 
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Anophyte (arn< 3 foit). Bot. [ad. raod.L. aito- 
phytum , f. (by Endlicher) Gr. avco upward + (pvrov 
growth, plant.] A name given by some to the 
non-vascular acrogens, or mosses and their allies. 

1850 Gray Bot. Text-bk. fed. 3)365 The Anophytes, repre¬ 
sented by the Mosses. 1873 Dawson Earth «$■ Man vi. 122 
The Anophytes or mosses and their allies, with stems and 
leaves, but no vessels. 

Anoplothere (xnp-pD))!*!). Palseont. [a. Fr. 
anoplothtre , f. Gr. dvov\-os unarmed (f. dv priv. + 
uir\oy weapon) + 07 jplor beast. Often in mod.L. form 
anoplotherium.] An extinct pachydermatous 
quadruped, found fossil in the Middle Eocene beds 
of Hampshire and the Paris basin ; so named by 
Cuvier from its apparent want of organs of defence. 

1815 W. P11tM.lis Out/. Min . Sf Geol. <1818' 89 Cuvier dis- 
covered the bones of 5 varieties of another extinct animal, 
which he calls the anoplotherium (.. it had no canine teeth', 
varying in size from the horse to the ass. 1879 I.E Conte 
Elem. Geol. 496 The Anoplothere was a slender and grace¬ 
ful animal without snout, and possessing only two toes. 

Anoplotheroid (anpp]0,hDroid), a. Pahvont. 
[f. prec. -+ -oi:>.] Like or related to the anoplo¬ 
there; also subs/. An anoplotheroid animal. 

1847 AssTEn Ane. IVorld xiii. 295 The anoplotheroid ani¬ 
mals of the older beds. 1863 Ramsay Phys. Geo/. 11878* 254 
In the Beni bridge beds there has also been found the Ano¬ 
plotheroid mammal Dichobttne cervinnm. 

Anopluriform (rciwpl»u*»*rifpjm), a. Zool. [f. 
mod.L .anoplhra (f.G r. dyo 7r A-r.s unarmed+0 vpd tail) 
+ -iOform.] Of the form of ih ? Anoplura (wingless 
insects having no tail appendage, lice); louse-like. 

1816 Kiroy & Si’ENCE Eutom. <1828) III. xxix. 166 This 
animal in its general structure is anopluriform. 

A'nopsy. ? Obs. [f. Gr. do priv. + otyis sight; as 
if ad. Gr. ui'o^m, not used in this sense.] Want 
of sight; sightlessness. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef>. 174 Aristotle coiuputeih 
the time of their (/. e. whelps’] anopMc or invision by that of 
their gestati n. 1656 in Blount Glossogr, 188 o Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Anopsia ..defect of sight, blindness, 
t Ano'pticall, a. Obs. [f. Gr. nt'orrr-os unseen 
+ -11 *.\l, after optical .] Not in the field of vision. 
1598 R. Hay doc kk Lomatius, Painting * N.) As touching 
the shaddowes ahoue our eie in the auopticall sight. 

Anorectous (a?norcktos\ a. Path. [f. Gr. 
di»#ipc«T-«J without appetite (see nexO + -ous.] 
Without appetite. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anorexy (te norc ksi). Path. [ad. mod.L. ano¬ 
rexia ^also commonly used), a. Gr. dvnp(£ia, f. 
dr privative + 6 piy-di’ to reach after, desire. Cf. Fr. 
anorexic.] Want of appetite ; ‘ inapputency/ J. 

1598 Sylvester Furies 450 ID. Then the Anorexic, Then 
the Dog-hunger or the Bradypcpsic. 165a Baxter Saints 
Rest iv. vi, These are sick of the anorexia, and apepsy, they 
lia\ c neither appetite nor digestion. 1864 R. Burton Dahome 
1. 329 Wc bade adieu to anorexy, felt hinc sanitas now. 

Anorganic (an^igarnik), a. rare. [mod. f. Gr. 
di'opyar-OY (sec below) + -ic.] = Inorganic. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anorganognosy (irnfkigan^gm&n. [f. .as next 
+ Gr. yvutats knowledge.] Scientific study of in¬ 
organic bodies. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Anorganograx^liy (-p*grafi\ [f. as next + 
Gr. -ypcupia writing.] Description of inorganic 
bodies. {Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Anorganology (-^lod.^i). [mod. f. Gr. dvop- 
70^-09 without organs+-(<>) logy ; negative form 
(dp priv.) of Organology.] That one of the two 
great divisions of Natural Science which relates to 
inorganic objects, and phenomena explicable by 
mechanical and chemical principles. 

1876 tr. I/aeckePs Ilist. Great. I. 6 Anorganology, or the 
Science of Anorgana (Mineralogy, Geology, Meteorology, 
&e.) Ibid. I. v. 102 In the whole of Anorganology. .all phe¬ 
nomena are said to he explicable merely by mechanism. 

t Anormal (an^jmal), «. Obs. [a. Fr .anormal, 
variant of aitomal, found as early as 13th c., ad. 
med.L . anormains (sometimes‘rectified’ to anor- 
nidi is), a corruption of anomalies, a. Gr. di'wpaAos 
(see Anomalous', due to confusion with norma a 
rule, and explained as f. Gr. d priv. + norma. In 
Eng. it has been taken as f. L. a away from +- 
norma, referred to L. abnormis, and refashioned 
after it as Abnormal.] = Abnormal. 

1835 IIoblyn Diet. Med., A normal, without rule. 1836 
Penny Cyel. VI. 476/1 Dumtfril and Bibron .. consider the 
chameleons and the geckos as two groups absolutely anor- 
mal. 1850 Sat. Encycl. IX. 161 Upon a form so anormal 
[the ornithorhyncus] conjecture was busy. 1853 M aynk Exp. 
Lex., Anormal.. the same as abnormal. 

t Anormality (senfjmre Uti). Obs. [f. prec. + 
-ity.] — Abnormality. 

1836-39 Tono Cycl. Atiat. Phys. 11 .695 Anormalities in 
dcvclopcment. Ibid. 722/1 The doctrine of.. anormality in 
the dcvclopcment of the malformed parts. 

t Ano*m, v. Obs .; also 4-5 aoum, anowrn(e, 
enourn(e,5aorne,4-6anourn,6annorn. [a. OFr. 
aorne-r, adiirnc-r:—\,. adorna-rc ; in later Fr. 
adomer, Adorn. By identification of A-pref 7 with 
h-pref 2, of which the full form bef. a vowel was 
an- (see An- pref 1), a-ournc was erron. expanded 


into an-ournc, and this again after analogy of Fr. 
words in at- (often an- in AFr. and Eng.) was 
frequently made Enorn. Anourn was further con¬ 
fused with the infinitive anour-en, contr.anour-tt , of 
vb. Anoure ‘adore, honour/ ihe confusion being 
facilitated by the fact that the senses come into 
contact, since to adorn is a common form of 
honouring. See Anoure, Adorn, and Adore.] 
To deck, dress, trim ; = Adorn. 

c 1380 in Ret. Ant. I. 9/1 Dextrotirium, a ty of golde 
anornyng the ryght arme. 138a Wyclif Gen. xxiv. 47 Eer 
ryngis to anourne [t/. r. honoure, ournel the face of hir. 
1413 Lydc. Pylgr. Sow/e tv. xx. <1483) 66 He .. that aourned 
the with grene. a 1450 Rut. de la Tour (1868) 39 Suche 
pompc and pride to aortic suche a canon as is youre body. 
1483 Caxton Go/d. Leg. 29/4 The holy ghoost hath aourned 
the he vents. 1494 Fab yan vt. cxciv. 198 She anoumed her 
in mostc costly and shewynge aparayl. 150a Ord. Crvsten 
Men (W. de \V.) 1. iv. (1506* 44 The soule the whiche is 
annomed and ennobled with all vertues. 1530 Palscr. 432/2, 
1 anourne, I beautyfc or make more pleasaunt to the eye. 
ye aorne.. Whan a woman is anourned with ryche ap- 
pareyle, 1558 Bi*. Watson 7 Sacratn. xxvii. 172 As the 
husbandc anorneth and dccketh his wyfe. 

^ By confusion with Anoure : To worship, do 
reverence to. 

138a Wyclip Gen. xxxiii. r Whannc the same maner h«i 
badden anowrned, the lastc Joseph and Rachel anowryden 
(Vulg. adorassent.. adoraverunt ; 1388 worschipidj. 

tAno'rnament. Obs. Also 4 anournement, 
5-6 -ament, 6 enournament, annourneament. 
•See also Anourement. [f. prec.+-MENT.] Adorn¬ 
ment, decoration, ornamentation. 

t 1325 E. E. A/lit. P. B. 1290 {>e hous& h c anourncmenies. 
1494 Fabyan vi. clx.wi. 174 Relyques and anournamentes 
or ornamentes bclongynge to the same. 1541 Richmond. 
//Y//j>i853*2i The repnracion of and annourneament of the 
quere. 161: Speeo tlist.Gt. Brit, ix.xxi.11632*1033 Jowellys, 
Flatc, and other anornaments of our Parish Churches. 

+ Ano’rned, ppl. a. Obs.; also 5 aourned, 
anourned. [f. as prec. + -ed.] = Adorned. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. Prol. x Fair and Aourned volumes. 
1513 Douglas .'Ends vt. ,\. 87 I'hair lyfc illuminat and 
anornit cleir. 

tAnorning, vbl. sb. Obs.; also anourn-, 
anowrn-, enourn-, honournyng (!). [f. A noun 
+ -ingL] Adorning, decking, decoration. 

r 138* Wyclif Gen. ii. 1 Heuenc and erthe and al the 
anowmyng [1388 ourncment] of hem. — Esther ii. 12 Allc 
thingus that to wymmenys enournyng [r. r. hononmymg] 
pcrtvnde. 1529 Reg. Test . Ebor. IX. 444 To the anornyng 
of one litle chaj>ell. 

Anorth. (an^*j]>), adv., prop, phr., rare- 1 , [f. 
A prep A + North.] On the north ; northward. 

1809 J. Barlow Co/umb. 1. 289 Anorth from that broad 
gulnn .. A happier hemisphere invites thy view. 

Anorthic a-n/ufik), a. Cryst. [mod. f. Gr. 
av priv. + straight, right+ -IC.] Irregular 

in crystallization ; applied to all crystals which 
do not fall under one of the more regular sys¬ 
tems ; called also doubly oblique, Irielinie, tetarto- 
fr is malic. 

1864 Reader 438/2 That the crystals included in the oblique 
and anorthic systems arc formed by the combination of 
hemihedral and tetartohedral forms of the prismatic system. 
1869 Phillips Vesuv. x.276Thesixth system, calledanorthic, 
or doubly oblique, has its three axes unequal, and neither of 
them perpendicular to another. 

AnortEite (^np jjjait). Min. [f. Gr. av priv. + 
opO-Cs straight +-ITE; named by Rose in 1823.] 

‘ Lime-feldspar,’ a mineral placed by Dana in the 
Feldspar group of Unisilicates, and occurring in 
small triclinic or ‘anorthic’ glassy crystals. 

1833 Lyell Elem. Geol. (1865) 590 Anorthitc, so called 
from the oblique mterfacial angles of its rhomboidal prisms. 
1869 Phillips Pesnv. x. 288 Christianite or Anorthite occurs 
in ejected blocks on Somma in cavities of dolomite. 

II Anorthopia ren/ujwwpia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. of priv. 4- vpO-6% straight + -onria vision, f. wp, 
wn-a eye, face.] Obliquity of vision, squinting. 

1849-52 Todd Cycl. A nat. -y Phys. IV. 1462/2 Children who 
show evidences of anorthopia. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Anorthoscope (wn^jjv,skt?ap). [mod. f. as 
prec. + -(tkott-os observer.] An optical toy for 
viewing distorted figures drawn on a rotating disk. 

1842 Bkaxde Diet. Sc. (1865' I. 114 Anorthoscope, the 
name given by M. Plateau of Brussels, to an instrument .. 
intended to produce a peculiar kind of anamorphoses by 
means of two discs rotating rapidly one before the other. 

}| Anosmia (dcmvsmia). Path . [mod.L., f. Gr. 
dv priv. + 007117 smell.] Loss of the sense of smell. 

1811 Hooper Med. Did., Anosmia , a loss of the sense of 
smelling. 187a Cohen Dis. Throat 291 A case of anosmia 
occurring after a blow received upon the occiput. 

Anospbxesy (an^ sfr/si). Path. [ad. mod.L. 
anosphresia, f. Gr. dv priv. + ocnpprjcn-s smell, f. vb. 
stem b(T<ppa-iv- smell.] >=prec. 

[1839 Hooper Med. Did., Anosphresia , loss of the sense 
of smell] 1853 Mayne Exp. Lex., Anosphresia, term for 
the absence orloss of the sense of smell: anosphresy. 

Anoto, var. An note v. Obs. 

Another (anir-Sai', a., pron. (and advd) [orig. 
separately an other (often a nother, rarely a other), 
and really two words, - a second, a remaining ; a 
different. In OE. an not being yet weakened to 
the ‘indef. article/ dSer was used by itself, as still 


in the plural other, absolutely others. See Other.] 

I. A second, further, additional. ( Another is dis¬ 
tinguished from the other, in that, while the 
latter points to the remaining determinate member 
of a known series of two or more, another refers 
indefinitely to any further member of a series of 
indeterminate extent; it is not therefore applied 
to the determinate second of two.) 

X. One more, one further ; originally a second of 
two thinc^; subsequently extended to anything 
additional or remaining beyond those already con¬ 
sidered ; an additional. 

a. with sb. expressed. (PI. other.) 

e 1374 Chaucer A net. tyArc. 144 And sawc a noJ>«rc ladye 

roude and nu wc. c 1385 — L. G. IV. 594 And wolde algates 

an a nother r. another, a-nothir, an othir] wif. c 1400 
Destr, Troy xv. 7038 Anofc>cr brother of bold to he bueme 
rode, c 1425 Wyntoux Cron. vut. vi. .302 Dis Alane .. Ane 
okir Dowchtvr had. f 1440 Gesta Rom. 1. i. 3 Nowc he 
takithe an other arowe, and wolle shete a}en. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, e i. 150 Clarence hath not another day to Hue. 
1604 ) Heron Whs. 1 . 569 Shew me but one commande- 
ment To proue an other sacrament. 1711 Steele Sped. 
No. zP2 The Gentleman next in esteem among us is another 
Batchelor. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 .528 Another fugitive 
was Richard Goodenough. 1870 Jevons Elem. Log. xxiii. 
194 Another example of this kind. Mod. Try another pear. 
Discovery of another asteroid. 

b. with sb. understood. (PI. others.) 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 1685 Ane [manere of dede] es 
bodily ded .. Ane other gastely, b c thred endelcs. 1377 
Langl. P.PI. B. Prol. i85'fhou3wcculled hecatte, ^utsholae 
her come another, a 1422 Henry V in Ellis Orig. Lett, he 
32 I. 75 Wc send a Lettrc to our Cosin y* Bysshop of Exce- 
tre .. and a noher to y* Bysshop of Lincoln. 1553 Uoall 
Roister D. tn. v, R. If it were an other but thou, it were a 
knauc. M. Ye are an other your selfe, sir. 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. in. i. 52 Dro. Haue at you with a Prouerbe, Shall 
] set in my stafife. Luce. Haue at you with another, that’s 
when? can you tell? 1605 — Mach. iv. i. 118 Another yet? 
a scauenth? lie see no more. 1749 Fielding Tom ycnes ix. 
vi.tD.U You mistake me, friend.. 1 only said your conclusion 
was a non sequitur.' * You are another,’ cries the sergeant. 
188a Boston Lit. World 3 June 184/3 The argument of it is 
simply 4 You’re another’—a retort in dignified manner to 
those British critics who, etc. 

c. Such another', another of the same sort. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1942 For nakins chaunce Sal i ta suilk a 
noiher wengance. 1553 Uhall Roister D. hi. v, Pay the 
like hire, I will make you suche an other. 1599 Shaks. Muck 
Ado in. iv. 87 Yet Benedicke was such another, and now is 
he become a man. Mod. I never saw such another. 

2 . Jig. A second in effect, though not in name or 
intention ; a second in likeness of character or 
attributes ; a counterpart to. 

<-I 577 Hellowes Gucuara's Epist. I. xit> I bewaile the 
death of my friend which is another my selfe. 1591 Shaks. 
TiooGent. hi. i. 119 A ladder, quaintly made of Cords.. 
Would serue to scale another Hero’s towre. 1599 — Muck 
Ado v. iv. 62 Another Hero ! Nothing certainer. Mod. That 
boy will be another Nelson some day. 

II. Not this, not the same, a different. 

3 . By giving prominence to the fact that this 
is net that already considered : A different. 

a. with sb. expressed. 

c 1225 St. Margarete (1866) 74 He was al out of rede As he 
wer in anoher wordle. 138a Wyclif 2 Cor. xi. 4 If he that 
comcth prcchith anothir Crist.. or if 3c taken anothir spirit. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 6628 Anon to anothir side naitfy he 
dryuys. a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 8 The better wyll he be 
aduysed, or he blame an other mannes studdy. x6u Bible 
Prov. xxvii. 2 Let another man praise thee, and not thine 
owne mouth. 1687 Lady Russell Lett. I. lii. 127, 1 am glad 
you find cause to be of another mind. 1711 Steele Sped. 
No.96 P 6 Togo among quite another People. 171a Addison 
Sped. No. 549F 3 Preparing., for another world. 1808 Scott 
Marm. vi. xx, Another sight had seen that mom. .And Flod- 
den had been Bannockboum ! 1883 Ld. Granville Sp. in 

Part. 18 June 2/2, 1 hear that question is to be asked in 
another place \c ire tut (locution /or the House of Commons] 
by M r. Warton. 

b. with sb. not expressed. 

Mod. This towel will not do; give me another. Ask him 
to give you another for it. 

c. esp. of persons; Another person, some one 
else, any one else. (In this sense another has poss. 
another’s ; pi. others, poss. others’. 

1340 Ayenb. 155 Huanne hi eft yzyeh anohrene h el 
anohre stat dej> manic guodes. c 1400 Apot. Loll. 3 pus seih 
an oher. 1526 Ti noale Col. iii. 13 If cnyman have a quarrel 
to a nother. — Matt . xl 3 Arte thou he that shall come : or 
shall we loke for another? 1605 Bacon Ad m <\ Learn. 51(1873)2 
And blaze from .. the least spark of another's knowledge. 
1632 Sanoerson 12 Serrn. 14 Taught him his lesson, noMo 
despise anothers infirmity. 1752 J. Gill Trinity iv. 82 The 
Fattier has life in himself; ne does not owe nis being to 
another. 1879 Tennyson Lot’c/s T. 41 There, where 1 hoped 
myself to reign .. There, in my realm .. Another ! 

4 . Different in effect; different in character, 
though the same in substance. 

138a Wyclif i Sam. x. 6 Thow shall be chaungid into 
another man (so in all versions], — Gat. i. 6 Anothcrcuan* 
gclic, which is not another. 1611 ibid.. An other IGr. cr^po*] 
gospel which yet is not another (Gr. aAAoJ. 1588 Bernaro 
Terence { N.) He is nowe become another man. 1877 Brock ett 
Cross «y Crete . 87 From that time I became another man. 

5 . Const, than {from catachr.). 

a 1656 Ussher Serm. in Southey Counnonpt. Bk. Ser. 11. 
(1849) 98 Neyther is the church reformed in our dayes, 
another church than that.. deformed in the dayes of our 
fore-fathers. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. I. 642 Either the 
Anlaf here spoken of was another person from Olaf or, etc 
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III. With one . 

0 . Contrasted explicitly with one, (In both prec. 
main senses, but especially II.) With or without 
sb. expressed. 

a. Of two things from an indefinite number. 

1297 R. Glouc. 379 A lond ygranted were To a man to here 
peruore a certeyn rente.. And anober com & bode more. 
1377 Langl. P. Ft. B. 111. 256 A penyworth for an othre. 
1528 Perkins Profit. Bk. iv. §295 The exchange ..of one 
intire thing for an other intire thing. 1591 Shaks. Two 
G ent. n. iv. 191 Euen as one heate, another heate expels, 
Or as one naile, by strength drtues out another. 1713 
Lond. ff Country Brew. 11. (1743) 114 One Man's Mistake is 
another's Gain. 1876 J. Parker Paracl. 11. xvii. 280 The in¬ 
finity of God is one thing, and our knowledge of that infinity 
is another. Provb. One man's meat is another man’s poison. 

b. Of two things only, when their mutual posi¬ 
tion is undefined. In this case the other is now 
commonly used. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De F. R. ix. i. (1495) 345 Passynge 
fro one ende to a nother. 1413 Lvdc. Pylgr. Sowle v. xiii. 
(1483) 104 Sette full of saphyres fro one ende to another. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. 1.425 Now let's go hand in hand, 
not one before another. 1615 Crooke Body 0/Man 379 Aper- 
tion and opening of two vessels one into another. 1742 
Richardson Pamela 111 . 320 Sir Jacob sat aghast, looking 
at one, and at another, and at me, each in T urn. 

c. Of a series taken two by two. 

1413 Lvdg. Pylgr.Soude in. v. (1483) 54 This bocher Jepte 
fro one to another. 1490 Caxton Eneydos x. 39 Yolus 
made to come the fotire windes to gyder nne ayenst another. 
1601 Shaks. Airs Well tv. i. 20 Wc must eucry one be a 
man of his ownc fancic, not to know what we speak one to 
another. 1673 Cavf. Prim. Chr, m. ii. 281 Two or three 
stories one still under onother. 1711 Addison .S feet. No. 8 
T 7, I plied her from one Room to another with all the 
Galantries I could invent. 1850 Maurice Mor. Met. Phil, 
I. iii. § 239 He taught it to one and another. Mod. They 
marched in Indian file, one after another. 

d. One with another', (n) added each to the 
others as they come; all together, all alike; (<£) 
taken on the average, so that the excess of one 
supplies the deficiency of another. 

1539 Bible (‘Great 'l/V.xlix.a High and Low,Richand Poor, 
one with another. 1598 Shaks. Merry IP. 11. i. ti8 He loves 
. .both young and old, one with another. 1633 Howell Lett, 
(1650) I.350 This gravity, reservedness pnd tergiversations 
of his, have turned rather to his prejudice than advantage, 
take one with another. 1677 Varranton Lug. Imprerv. 27 
It is not worth sixteen years Purchase all England over, 
one place with another. Mod. Taken one with another, they 
may fetch thirty shillings a-head. 

7 . Hence, one another, as a compound reci¬ 
procal pronoun not separated by verh or prep. v Said 
of two or more). With pass. one another’s, but 
in this case each other's is oftener used. 

1526 Tinoale Gat, vi. 4 Bcare ye one anothers burthen 
[ WycuF, others charges] and so fulfill the lawe of Christ. 
1598 Shaks. Merry IP. t. i. 257 When wee are married, and 
haue more occasion to know one another. 1667 Milton 
P. L. iv. 506 These two Imparadis’t in one anothers arms. 
1711 Aduison Sped. No. 3 P5 Bags of Money were piled 
upon one another. 171* Steele Sped. No. 400 » 5 Such 
friendly Thoughts and Concerns for one another. 1756 
Burke P/nd. Nat.Soc. Wks. 1 . 17 Such [actions] as tend to 
the destruction of one another. Mod. * See how’ these Chris¬ 
tians love one another !' 

+ IV. adv. (perhaps orig. neut. sing, of adj.) 
t 8 . A different thing; differently, otherwise. Obs . 
1205 Lav. 724 3 tl ich ou sigge on oj?er 11250 an o}>crl. 
1297 R. Glouc. 444 bo be Kyng w-as ded hys vncle, anoJ>er 
he Jx>3te do. a *300 sfazWok 1395 Avelok thouthe al another. 
C1300 Beket 540 That he scholde another do. 

t Ano'ther-gaines, a. Obs. [A corruption 
of Anotherkins or Another-gates, or a mixture 
of the two.] Of another kind. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 152 If my father had not plaid 
the hasty foolc .. 1 might haue had another-gaines husband 
then Dametas. 

t Ano'ther-gates, a. Obs. [orig. genitive case, 
‘ of another gate/ i. e. of another way, manner, or 
fashion : see Gate.] Of another fashion or sort, 
of a different kind. 

1594 Lyly Moth. Bombie i.(N.) Bringing up another-gates 
marriage. 1631 Sanderson 21 Scrnt. Ad Aul. i. <1673'7 That, 
I ween, is another-gates matter. 1693 W. Robertson I y hra¬ 
sed. Gen. 891 'Tis another-gates matter, than to mock and 
slight me so. 

Ano’tlierguess, a. arch.; also 7-ghess, -gess. 
[a phonetic reduction of anothergets for Another- 
gates: ef. bless- for blets-ien , best for betst, etc. 
The spelling -guess suggests a wrong derivation.] 
Of another sort or kind. 

1625 Howell Lett. I. ix. § 4, 1 wish you anothergets w ife 
then Socrates had. 1644 Ibid. <1726) 90 Algiers is another- 
gess thing now than she was then. 1690 Shadwell Amor. 
Bigot 111. 268 She has made another guess choice. 1690 
Dry den Amphitr., The truth on’t is, she's anotherghess 
Morsel than old Bromia. 1762 Foote Orators 111. (1767)61 
This is anotherguess matter, because why, the head is con¬ 
cerned. 1837 T. Hook Jack Brag 196 He was as they say 
‘quite another guess sort of man’ from what he had been. 
1868 Brow ning Ring ff Bk. iv. 1498 Anotherguess tribunal 
than ours here. 

t Anctherguise, a. Obs. rare, [a plausihle 
but erroneous ‘emendation’ of Anotherguess, as 
if f. Another + Guise.] Of another kind. 

1727 Arbuthnot John Bull 92 It used to goanother-guise 
manner in thy time. 

t Ano*therkins, a. Obs. or dial. [orig. geni¬ 


tive case * of another kin or kind’: cf. alkins, etc.] 
Of another or a different kind or character. 

1863 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Anotherkins, different, of 
another mould. ‘ He w-as anotherkins body to the other man.' 

Ano*therness. noncc-wd. [f. Another + 
-ness: ef. oneness.] Difference, non-identity. 

1587 Golding De Mornayx i. (1617) 84 Both a seffesame- 
ncsse and also an anothernesse <if 1 may so tcarnte theme 

t An cut her-while, phr. Obs. [cf. erewhihd] 
At another time. 

1648 Svmmons find. Chas. I, 118 The poor innocent Bells 
.. must be.. turned into Guns, that they may he another 
while instruments of destruction. 

Anotta, anotto, variants of Anatta. 
Anough, obs. form of Enough. 
t AnOU*r, sb. Obs [Orig. a var. oionour, honour, 
a. OFr. onor, anor, an nr ; but influenced by the 
confusion between onour-en to honour, and anour-cn 
to adore, worship. See Anoure v. and Honour.] 
Honour, reverence, worship. 

e 1314 Guy IPurto. 149 God hath the don gret anour. r 1230 
Rot. fy Pernagn (1836) 3 Jhesu .. bit the sende with michcl 
anour After Charls, 

tAnou’re, V' Obs. Forms: .3-4 aoure, -ri, anuri, 

3 5 anoure, 4-5 auowre. [repr. two OFr. ybs., 

1. anore-r, anure-r, onure-r , onoure-r, also written 
hottore-r, honurc-r, honour-er: — L. honord-re to 
11 >nol*R. 2. aorc-r, ait re-r, aonre-r L. adorn-re, 
later Fr. adorer , Eng. Adore, of which the orig. 
adopted form a-ottre was, by confusion of A-fire/. 7 
with A- pref. 2 (of which the full form was An- 
pref. 1), expanded into an-oure ; and, as the senses 
of honour and adore meet in that of worship, the 
two vbs. were completely identified in ME. For 
further confusion with Anokn, see that word. Be¬ 
fore 1500 the Fr. forms were refashioned as honoQi 
cr, ado K u)rer, and adoQ/rner, anti the Eng. followed, 
as honour, adoyi)rc, and adopt)™.] To Adore, 
worship, reverence, or honour. 

c 1250 Kent. Semi, in O. E. Misc. 26 pet hi wolden gon for 
to hyne an-uri. c 1260 A Sarntun in E, E. P. 11862 6 Anouri|> 
god and holi chirch. c 1305 St. Kath. 32 ibid. 90 pat here 
godcs noting nere’pat hi aourede hem to. c 1315 Shore- 
ham 96 Jif thou annourest God ary^t. 1340 Ayenb. 135 Yef 
pou wilt lyerni God to hidde and to aouri ari}tc. 1 1382 
Wvclif Gen. xix. 1 He., ^ede to mete with hem, and 
anourede [?'. r. honowride ; 1388 worschipide ; Yulg. adorn. 
vit\ bo wide into the erthe. a 1400 Retig. Pieces fir. Thornt. 
MS. 21 O blyssed Godd .. pay anourenc pe. 

By confusion with Anourne : To adorn, to 
deck. 

c 1440 Loneuch Grant I. 425 }it was that schip .. Anourcd 
with cliuers iowellis. 

+ Anou’rement. Obs. Also 4-5 anour-, 
euour-, 3 enor-. [corruptly for anournentent An- 
ornament: see prec] -Adornment, Ornament. 

c 1382 Wvclif Esther ii. 3 And take tliei w-ymmen enour- 
mentis Ir*. r. w-ymenus ourncmens]. 1405 Lay Folks Mass- 
Bk.y B. P. ii. 65 Hoke nr chales, vestiment, lyght or towcllc, 
or any other anourmem. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 383 My lecher- 
ouse anourement of myn heerc. 1513 Bradshaw St. H erb. 
154 The people .. Gaue diuers enormentes unto this place. 

Anourn(e, anowrne, obs. var. Anorn, Aixutx. 
Anourous (anii»n>N, anenrras), a. Zool .; also 
anurous, [f. Gr. dv priv. + 0 vp-ci tail + -ous. d'he 
reg. transliteration of the Gr. is anur-ous , but 
anonr-ous is in common use.] Tailless. Applied 
to Amphibia, like the frog and toad, and (less 
correctly) to brachyurous Crustacea, like the erab. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X. 487/1 The Anurous or Tailless Ba* 
tracnians, having no tails except in their young state, in¬ 
cluding frogs and toads. 1875 O. Schmidt's Doctr. Descent 
iii. 57 The crabs, or anourous Crustacea, are raised by sundry 
characteristics above their long-tailed congeners. 

t A nous, <?. Obs.rarc~ l . [f. L. <7;/-/^ vent + 
-ous.] as Anal. 

1684 tr. Bond's Mere. Compii. vm. 277 The anous Vessels 
allotted to the Spleen. 

tAno’ven, adv. Obs. Forms: 1 on ufan, 3 
on-, anuven, 3-5 auoven. [f. An prep. + ufan 
adv. ‘up, above’ («Ger. oben), properly dative 
case of uf (Goth, tif ) 'up, upward. An-ufan t 
anoz'en, was thus nearly a synonym of b^yufan, 
boven, a-bovc : cf. onforan , afore, and beforan , 
before. Superb anovenast .] 

\. Above, atop. 

a 1000 Judith 252 JF.r Son 3 e him se efcesa on ufan site. 
a 1300 K. Horn 624 On his swerdc Anouen at pan ordc. 
c 1320 Cast. Love 712 The thridde hue an ovenast Over 
wryeth all. c 1430 Pot Ret. «v L. Poems 188 Clappe we of 
the hevedes anoven o the grene. 

2 . Onward in time, after. 

a 1230 St. Juliana 53 Neauer mare her on uuen. C1230 
Ancr. R. 236 Uorte tenten euermore on vuenswuch manerc 
sunne. 

t AnO'venon, prep, and adv. Obs. 3-4; also 
anovenan, anuvenan, anufene. [f. Anoven + 
an, On : ef. up-on , and quot. a 1300 in Anoven i. 
The fonn anufene is perh. a weakening ofanufen-an 
through anufcn-cn, as in abutan, abuten, abute .] 
A. prep. On from ahove, down upon. 

1205 Lay. 26051 f>e eotend smat per anouenan. ibid. 16432 
pa cristine men cumcn hcom anufene. c 1300 A'. A tis. 2233 


Tholomc smot llardapilon, helm and basnet, on ovennn. 
c 1330 Arth. ff Mcrl. 3430 Bobort hit king Glorion, His right 
schuldir anouen on. 

B. adv. Up above. 

a 1300 Elorizff Bl. 232 On pc tur auouenon Is a char- 
bugle ston. 

1 Ano’veward, adv. and prep. Obs. 3-4. Also 
anoue-, anou-, ano-, anuward. [f. Ax prep, on 
+ OE. nfcwcard upward : ef. Anoven.] 

A. adv. Towards the top, upward, away up. 

c 1305 St. Swithin in Anoueward per lip a ston. <■ 1350 
Leg. Roo<f{i%7i) 25 A-nowarde he sayh a 3ong smal child. 
c 1380 Sir Peru mb. 5581 To Gauter panne a smot A strok 
.. Ki}t on pe heued anoueward, is: clef ys helm. 

B. prep. 

1 . Of position : Towards the top of, high upon. 
a 1300 Leg. Rood 872 1 24 pe child .. pat pou isehj a noue- 

ward pe tre. c 1305 St. Ken dm 331 A cold welle ix fair per 
sprong : anoueward pis doune. < 1330 Arth. <y Merl. 3323 
The hors hem lay anoward. 

2 . Of direction: Upon, on the top of. 

1297 R. Glovc. 186 Anowarde pc helm pen oper he smot. 
Anoy e, obs. form of Annoy. 

Anoysanee, variant of An nuisance. 

Anp-, in earlier spelling often used for Amp-. 
t Anpeyn, v. Obs. rare, [erroneous expansion 
of earlier apeync , A pain, a. OFr. apeine-r, f. a to 
+ peine punishment, trouble : —L. pana penalty: 
see An- prof. 3.] ref. To put oneself to trouble, 
exert oneself, try with all one’s might. 

< 1380 Sir J'crumb. 665 Firutnbras .. anpeynedetn panne 
pon al pvng t erle 0 [lyuer] per to slee. ibid. 2947 Anpeyny 
we ous our felawc to fette ‘. pat ys among ys fos. 

Anpyre, obs. form of Empire. 
t A‘nred, a. Obs. 1-3. Also 1 finreed, 3 anrad. 
[f. OE. an one + rdd counsel, purpose.] Having 
a single aitn or object, constant, steadfast. 

c 1000 -Elfric Gen. xli. 25 His swefen ys anrardc. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 125 He seal.. beon on erfc 3 nessc anred and 
edmod on stilncssc. c 1230 Am >\ R. 228 So treouliche and 
so uestc ilimcd mid lim ot anrad ancrej luuc. 

t A’nredly, -liche, adv. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-LY-.] AN ith singleness of heart, steadfastly. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 Bute we tnrnen to gode anrad- 
liche, he wile his swerd dra^en. 

•|* Anrednesse. Obs. 1-3. Also 1 finreed-, 
3 onred-. [f. as prec. + -ness.] Singleness of aim, 
unanimity; constancy, steadfastness. 

< 885 K. .Lu red< 'tros. v. iii. § 3 Hi heora anradncs»c “e- 
he jldan him betwenan. : 1175 Lamb. Horn. 107 Inst ant ia 
boni oferis, pet is anrednes>e godes werkes. c 1230 Ancr. 
A’. 250 Hu god isonrednesse of luuc, and onnes.se of heortc. 

1 Ansa (arns.V. PI. anstc. Formerly angli¬ 
cized through Fr. as anse, -s. [L. ansa handle v of 
a vessel, tool;.] A name applied to the appa¬ 
rent ends of Saturn’s ring seen projecting like two 
handles beyond the disk of the planet. 

1665 6 Phil. Trans. I. 155 The present Figure of his 
Anses or King. 1721 IUiley, Ansae , A uses, are the various 
positions of the ring of Saturn, which sometimes appear like 
Handle^ to the Body of that Planet. 1876 Chambers Astron. 
246 Saw both one ansa and the ball [of Saturn] flattened. 

1 A’nsal, a. Obs . rare. [prob. ad. med.L. *an- 
sal-is two-handled, whence, used both ways, double. 
Cf. Cotgr. 1611 ' un pot a dcuxanscs, an equivoca¬ 
tion, a word, etc. of double meaning.’] Cutting 
both ways, two-edged. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., I hc other 
[cultelere] is (callcdl Ansall bycausc it is made in maner of 
a sw erdc cuttynge on both sydes. Ibid., Openyngc made 
with aknyfe ansall to drawc out the rottennes. 

t A'nsated, ///. a. Obsr° [f. L. ansdt-us pa. 
pple. of ansa-re, f. Ansa.] ‘ Having handles, or 
something in the form of handles.’ J. 

Ansegnie, anser^ie, obs. Sc. ff. Ensign. 
Anserated (,a’*nsert*»ted\ ///. a. Her. Of 
a cross: Having the extremities cleft and terminated 
(orig.) in the heads of serpents, (subseq.) of eagles, 
lions or other animals. 

1678 R. 1 Iol.mk .4 rntory i. v. § 90 He beareth Gules a Cross 
Anscratcd, Argent. 1859 Worcester, An sera ted cross. 

Anserine (arnseroin), a. [ad. L. an serin-us, 
f. a user goose : sec -ink.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a goose. 
1839 B/ackw. Mag. XLY. 680 The putt de foie gras is the 

diseased anserine liver stuffeef with truffles, a 1845 Hom> 
Forge 1. xi, No anserine skin would rise thereat, It's the 
cold that makes Him shiver ! 1855 Owen Skel. ff Teeth 65 
The swan and other anserine birds. 

2 . As the goose is conventionally (though erro¬ 
neously) a type of unintelligent: Stupid, silly. 

1858 Holmes Aut. Break/. T. (1865)91 If >’ ou expect me 
to hold forth in a * scientific' way about my trcc-lovcs.. you 
are an anserine individual. 

Anserous (arnseros), a. [f. L. attscr + -ous; 
there w as no L. anscrosus ; ef .piscosus, silvosus, etc.] 
Gooselike, stupid, silly ;*= Anserine 2. 

1826 Syd. Smith 1 Vks. 1859 11 . 98/2 Can any be so anserous 
as to suppose, etc.? 1842 — Lett., He is anserous and asi- 
nine. 1879 Truth No. 125. 642/2 If people are sufficiently 
anserous to rely on the babble. 

Ansete, variant of Ands.et a. Obs. hostile. 
+A'nsin(e. Obs. Also 1 ansion,-sien,-sin,-syn. 
[f. An ' pref. 1 + 0 E. sin, syn, sight, f. scon to see.] 
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1 . Sight, face, aspect. (Only in OE.) j 

c xooo Ags. Cos/. Luke vii. 27 Hcforan 5 me artsyne. 

2 . A sight, a thing seen. (Only in OE.) 

C885 K. /Elered Ores. vi. vii, Serf atisin wcar 5 mycel 
wundor Romanum. 

3 . A looking for, longing, desire, want. 

a xooo Metr. Ps. cxlii. 6 Swa cor]>an bij> ansyn wateres. 
<11400 Dame Sirith MS. Digby No. 86. 167 (llalliw.) As 
povre wif that falleth in ansine. 

Anslaight. A variant of Onslaught. ?a mis¬ 
print, supposed archaism, or affected form. 

16x9 Fletcher M. Thomas 11. ii, 1 do remember yet that 
anslaight, thou wasl beaten, And fledst. 

II Anspessa’de. [Fr. Vanspessadc err on. for 
lanspessade, lanccspcssadc, ad. It. lattcia spezzata 
broken lance; applied originally, it is said, to a 
cavalier, who, on his horse being killed under him, 
was made a petty officer in the fooL. See Litlre.] 

X751 Ciiam re ks Cycl., Auspexsadcs or Lanspessaiies, a kind 
of inferior officers in the foot, below the corporals. 1800 
Coleridge Wallenstein 11. iii. note , Anspessatfe.. a soldier 
inferior to a corporal but above the sentinels. 

+ Ansta*nd, v. Ohs. Also l andstand-an. 
[f. And- against + Stand. OE. ami-, anstandan, 
is cogn. \v. Goth, andstandan , OHG. inlstanlan , 
mod.G. enisle hen i] To withstand, resist. 

a xooo Rule 0/St. Pen. t (Bosw.l Andstandende on^ean. 
1*97 R. Glolc 267 A}en )?e Dcneys to anstond. 

tA'nsulary, a. Ohs. 7 are~\ [f. L. ausula , 
dim. of ansa handle + -ary.] Of or pertaining to 
handles, handle-like. 

1664 Powkk Exp. Philos. Pref. 4 The secondary Planets of 
Saturn and Jupiter and his ansulnry appearances. 

Answer (ernssj), sit. Forms: 1 and-, ond- 
swaru, -suaru, 2 ondswore, 2-3 andsware, 
-swere, 3 oendswere, sensware, enswere, 3-4 
onswere, 3-5 answare, 3-7 answere, -uer(e, 4 
nnswar, -suar, vnswere, (on-, ansquare, -quer), 
5 on-, aunsware, 5-6 aunswer(e, 6 answeare, 
4- answer. [OK. a'ndnvaru, cogn. with OS. ant- 
swor, OFris. \pnlsiver) 0miser, OX. andsz'ar, 
annsvar, Dan. and Sw .ansvar, OTent .*amis 7 oara -; 
f. and - against, in reply + * sward- affirmation, 
swearing, f. OTent. *swarjan, Goth, s zoo tan, OE. 
sw^rian to affirm, swear. The original meaning was 
thus a solemn affirmation made to rebut a charge.] 

1 . A reply made to a charge, whereby the ac¬ 
cused seeks to clear himself; a defence, spec, in 
Law, The eoiinlcr-stalemeut made in reply to a 
complainant’s bill of charges. 

1340 Ham rot. F. Pr. Consc. 5779 Of uhilk Fm answer 

gyf. e 1360 Mercy in E. E. P. 1862' 120 Let sco what \n- 
swere constou make. /1385 Chaicf.k C. IV. 401 To 
dnmpne a man with-oute answere I?*.;*, aunswer, ansuere) 
or word. a 1400 Cov. Myst. j 8 Ded men xul rysyn .. And 
ffast to licre ansuere thei xul hern dyth. 1580 Baret Alv. 
A 433 The answere of the defendant, Intentionis depulsio. 
1593 Shaks. 2 Hot. / 7 , 11. i. 203 Call these foule Offendors 
to their Answeres. 16x1 Bible 2 Tim. iv. 16 At my first 
answer no man stood with me. [So Khem .; Tindale, 
Getter?., answerynge; Wvclif. Revised, defence.] 1694 
W. Brown <title) The Clerk’s Tutor in Chancery, giving 
true Directions how to draw affidavits, petitions.. bills, 
answers. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. Chaneery, An answer 
generally controverts the facts stated in the bill, or some of 
them. 1876 J. Parker Paratlete 1. xiii. 201 To the charge 
that Christianity takes a low view of human nature, the 
cross of Christ is the answer of God. 

2 . A reply to an objection rebutting its force ; 
a reply in writing or debate, setting forth argu¬ 
ments opposed to those previously advanced. 

*534 More {title) The Answer to the First Part of the 
Poysoned Bookc. 1578 Timmk Calvin on Gen. 214 If any 
man object.. the aunswere is easy to be made. x6ia Wood- 
all Surg. Mate Wks. 1653 Pref. 13 A loving answer to all 
such as shall hereafter find fault with his Book. 1798 Wol¬ 
cott ( P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 425 A11 answer 
is inserted, he answers the answer with blacker inventions. 
1846 I* Lockhart {title) An Answer to the Protest of the 
Free Church. Mod. A sufficient answer to all yourobjections. 

3 . A reply (spoken, written, or otherwise given) 
to a question. (The most eommon use.) 

<1800 Beotoulf 5713 Grim andswaru. <-950 Lindis/. Gosp. 
John xix. 9 Se hauend ondsuare ne salde him \Rushw. 
ondsworal. c xooo Ags. G. ibid., Him ne sealde nane and¬ 
sware. e 1160 Hatton G., Nane andswere. CX230 Ancr. R. 
8 Him [mncheS wunder.. of swuch onswere. c 1325 Leg. 
Rood (1871) in pe messagers him gaf ansquare. 1375 Bar- 
hour Bruce 11.60 Quhen thai hard nane mak ansuer, Thai 
brak the dur. 1580 J. Frampton Joy/. Metres, in James Ps 
Connterbl. (Arb.) 82 Geuing them continually doubtful I 
answeares. 1601 Shaks. Alts Well 11. ii. 42, i will bee a 
foole in question, hoping to bee the wiser by your answer. 
1^14 Sped. No. 625 F 1 The following Letter of Queries, 
with his Answers to each Question. 1850 Lynch Theoph. 
Trin. 5 To this question there is no answer. 

4 . A reply to an appeal, address, remark, letter, 
etc.; anything said or written in reference to, or 
acknowledgement of, what another has said or 
written ; a response, rejoinder. 

cisooOrmin 12016 Alls iff pe Laferrd yefe Jrass Anndsware 
onn^arn pe deofell. 138a Wyclif Prerv. xv. x A nesshe on¬ 
swere breketh wrathe. 1388 Ibid. A soft answere brekith ire. 
1400 Lo. Grey in Ellis Orig. Lett. ti. i. I. 5 An other letlre 
that I have send to hym agayn of an Answare. <2x450 Knt. 
de la Tour (1868) 106 So plesaunt of ansuere unto her hus* 
bonde. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. vii. 72 Had you beene as 
wise as bold..Your answere had not beene inscrold. 1611 


Bible Job xix. 16, I called my soruant, and he gaue me no 
answere. 1771 Junius Lett. l:v. 281 His letter to me does 
not deserve an answer. 1859 Tennyson Enid 995 He flung 
a wrathful answer back. 

5 . Tbe reply to an implied question ; decision 
upon a point at issue. 

1466 Mercers' Accts. in Blades Cax ton 151 As for yo r 
desire of aunsware of the lordes intent. 1599 Shaks. Mids. 
.V. iv. i. 143 Is not this the day That Hermia should giue 
answer of her choice? <x 184* T ENNYSON Two Voices 309 
There must be answer to his doubt. 1875 Maine Hist, 
lust. ii. 42 The Res/o/tsa Prudentum — the accumulated 
answers (judgments in Brehon law) of many successive 
generations of famous Roman lawyers. 

6 . The solution of a problem of any kind ; and, 
by extension: Any work solving a problem or per¬ 
forming an exercise set to test knowledge. 

1592 R. Field {title) Firste Bookeof Arithmeticke; shewe- 
ing i the ingenius inventions and figurative operations by 
whiche to calculate the true Solution or Answers to Arith¬ 
metical! Questions. 1686 I. Si’MDKL < title) An Arithmetical 
Extraction; or, a Collection of 800 Questions with their 
Answers. 1743 Bailey, Answer. . the Solution of a Maihc- 
inatical Question, an /Enigma, &c. 1881 L. Hensley i title) 
The Scholars Arithmetic, with Answers to the Examples. 

7 . A practical reply; anything done in return; a 
responsive, corresponding, or resulting action. In 
Fencing, the return hit. 

*535 Covi RiMLE Gen. xli. *6 God shall geue Pharao a pros¬ 
perous answere. 1602 Shaks. //amt. v. ii. 280 If Hamlet 
give the first or second hit, or quit in answer of the third 
exchange. 161 x — Cymb. v. iii. 79 (treat the slaughter is 
Heere made by'ill’ Romanc ; great the answer be Britaines 
must take. 1845 Darwin Toy. Mat. iv. 64 The answer was 
given by a volley of musketry. 

8 . A re-echoing or reproduction of sounds. 

1869 OfSELEV Counterpoint, «y«. xix.152 Essentially the 
answer may !>e regarded as a trantposition of the subject. 
1880 Grove Diet. Mtts. I. 69/2 An answer in music is, in 
strict counter|>oint, the repetition by one part or instrument 
of a theme proposed by another. 

9 . Comb, answer-jobber, one who makes a trade 
of writing answers. 

1711 Swift Barrier Treaty tj.) 'this race of answer- 
jobbers .. have no sort of conscience in their dealing. 

Answer, v. Forms : i and-, ond-, -swarian, 
-suarian, -sworian, -swerian, 2 eend- andswa- 
rien, -erien, 2-3 an- onswerien, 3 andswaren, 
-eren, ond- onswere n, un- onsquare, 3-4 an* 
swerc(n, 4 an- on- unswar e, answer-n, an- 
suerye, 4 5 ansuere, aunswar(e, 4 7 answere, 
5 unswer, 5-7 nun-, awnsweri.e, 7 answeare, 4- 
answer. [OE. andsivar-ian, direct deriv. of sb. 
andswaru (see prec.). Thus, orig. used of rebutting 
a charge or accusation ; its extension to the com¬ 
mon sense of reply is parallel to that of the Gr. 
anonpiv-fadni, f. tliro off 4- nptv-uv to judge, con¬ 
demn, i.e. to get oneself off from judgement; and 
the L. re-spondere , f. re- back, undoing + spondcrc 
to pledge oneself, undertake a liability, hence to 
rebut a liability or legal obligation.] 

Gen. sign. 1 . To make a statement in reply to 
a legal charge; to meet a charge of any kind ; to 
be liable so to do, or to suffer the consequences, 
to atone, pay the penalty. II. To speak (write) 
or act, in reply to a question, remark, or expression 
of will or opinion, or in response to a mere sound or 
sign. III. To act in response to an act, imitatively, 
suitably, consequently; to be so ccmslituled as 
to imitate, fit, suit ; lo be in physical or mental 
conformity or logical consequence lo anything. 
Originally iritr., with dative ; but through various 
elisions and levelling of inflexions at length also 
used trans. in nearly every sense. 

I. To answer to a charge. 

1 . intr. To speak in reply or opposition to a 
eharge or accusation, to make a rebutting state¬ 
ment, defend oneself, a. simply. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xxi. 14 Ne sie fore-Senega: huu 
Xie ondsuari^a \Rushxo. ondswori^ad]. r xooo Ags. G. ibid., 
Ilu andswarian. c 1160 Hatton G„ Andswcrien. 1297 
R. Gt.OUC 194 We seuri? day of kys nexte yerc, At Rome 
uorto ansuerye. c 1400 Beryn 2002 Graunte me day lil to 
morow, that I tny^qj*: avisid To answere forth. 1599 
Shaks. Much Ado iv. ii. 25 How answer you for your seines? 
1601 F. Tate Housck. Ord. Edw. //, § 51 (1876) 35 He .. 
shall aunswere before the steward .. if any complaint he 
made. 1687 Luttrkll Brie/Ret. (1857) I. 403 Then he was 
ordered immediately to answer over. 1768 Bi.ackstone 
Comm. III. 397 Thai the defendant do answer over, re¬ 
spondeat ouster', that is, put in a more substantia) plea. 
Mod. To answer at the bar of public opinion. 

b. with for. To answer charges in regard to; to be 
responsible or accountable for. 

1384 Wyclif DeEccles. viii. Wks. III.357 He shnl onswere 
for be* soulis j>al his children lecsen, 1582 Lvly in 4 Cent. 
Eng Lett. 39 Before whome for my speache I shal aunswer. 
1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. v. i. 13 We that bane good wits, haue 
much to answer for. 1711 Steele Spec/. No. 263 T 1, I have 
no outrageous Offence against my own excellent Parents to 
answer for. 1838 Lvtton Leila i. 6 ,1 answer alone to Allah 
for my motives. 

2 . intr. To speak or make a statement in behalf 
of another; to undertake responsibility^/', spec. 
To stand sponsor {for a child). 

c 1200 Trin . Coll./Tom. 17 Here godfaderes sullen for hem 


andswerie bifore }>e prest ate fanstonc. 1483 Caxton G. de 
la Tour iij b, How euery good woman ought to ansuere for 
her lord in al thinge. 16x1 Bible Gen. xxx. 33 So shall my 
righteousnexse answere for mee. 1762 H. Walpole Vertucs 
A need. Paint. <1786) IV. 71 The late king and queen, then 
prince and princess, answered for his son. 

3 . intr. To undertake a responsibility, to guar¬ 
antee, give an assurance. Const, for. 

1728 Pope Dune. Advt., 1 cannot answer but some mis¬ 
takes may have slipt into [this edition]. 1866 Mrs. Gaskell 
Wives ff D. It. xxi. 326 * 1*11 answer for it Mrs.Goodenough 
saw Molly’..When Miss Browning ‘answered for it* Miss 
Phoebe gave up doubting. 1881 Daily Tel. 27 Dec., A 
musical monarch, whose tunefulness is answered for by Mr. 
Henry Nordblom. 

4 . trans. To make a defence against (a charge); 
hence, b. To give a satisfactory answer for, to 
justify, arch. 

1552 Huloet, Answer an action, or plaint, Dieere causam. 
e 1590 Marlowe Eanst. (2nd vers.) 124 We were best look that 
your devil can answer the stealing of this same cup. /1680 
Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 307 How they will answer it.. at 
the last day 1 know not. 1793 S.meaton Edyxtone L. § 125 
The Proprietors could not answer it to the public.. if they 
kept me in waiting. 

5 . To reply to, meet, or rebut an objection or 
argument. + a. intr. Ohs. b. trans. 

1 1305 St. Kath. (in E. E. P. 1862' 33 Mid ober reisouns of 
elergic pat maide preouede also pat here godes noping nere 
. pemperour stod and ne coupe answeric in non wise, c 1374 
Cii.U’Cek Boeth. v. iv. 161 Whan I haue.. ansewered to po 
resouns by whiclic pou art ymocucd. CX526 Frith Disput. 
Purg. (1829* 107 Let us see hnw he answtrrelh the argument. 
1581 Charkk in Coufer. iv. U584I F f b, You haue so often 
chalengcd vs to answere you an argument. 1635 A. Stafford 
Pern.Glory I determined to answeare his Forgeries. 

Mod. So far as 1 know, that protest has never been answered. 
No attempt has been made to answer my objections. Some 
theologians of Queen’s College essayed to answer Locke. 

6. To meet the charge in regard to (an act) 
practically; to suffer the consequences, atone for, 
make amends, a. intr. Const, for {to obs.). 

1297 R. Glouc. 53 }ef ys neuew hadde mvsdo .. he scholde 
Onswere to cche mon. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C m. ii. 85 If it 
were so, it were a grievous fault And grievouslie hath Caesar 
answered for it. 1710 W. Mather ) ng. Mans Comp. (1727) 
122 The Husband must answer to his Wire’s Faults; if she 
wrong another .. he must make Satisfaction. 

+ b. trans., csp. with il as obj. Ohs. 

1594 Shaks. Rich, l/l, iv. ii. 96 Stanley looke to your 
Wife: if she conuey Letters to Richmond, you shall answer 
it. 1625 Donne Serm. cl. Wks. VL 61 Whosoever is dead io 
that family by thy negligence, thou shall answer the King 
that subject. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) l. i. 31 If you re¬ 
ceive not the Light you must answer it. 

7 . To satisfy a pecuniary claim, fa. intr. To 
be responsible for payment of the claim. Const. 
of, for. Ohs. 

1480 Caxton Chron. En%. ccxxv. 230 The lordes of cuery 
toun wher suehe thyng snold be taxed ..shold ansuere lo 
the kyng iherof. 1628 Cokf. On Litt. 54 a, Tenant in dower 
.. shall answer for the waste done by a stranger. 

+ b. trans. To account to or satisfy (a person) 
ofor for the claim ; to repay, recompense. Obs. 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Scnvle i. xvii. (1859) 18 By w hichc cau- 
cyon he myght bynd hym self for to ansuere me yf that his 
accyon be dcsalowyd. 1523 Ld. Bekners Eroiss. I. cccviii. 
467 We wolde demaunde good hostages and sufficient, to 
answere vs of our horses agayne. 1577 Il°i-» NS » ED Chron. 
II. 240 The emperour declared plainlie that he would be 
answered for such Miinmes of nionie as king Richard had 
taken. 1641 Baker Chron. 116701 231/1 That King Richard 
should yearly pay and answ er the Duke of all the revenues. 

c. trans. To satisfy (the elaira), discharge (a 
debt), pay (the sum legally demanded); hence , to 
be sufficient for, meet (a pecuniary liability). 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. 11. iv. (1588) 177 Their armour and 
weajKHi shall he prised, and the same answered to the use 
of the Queenes Maiestic. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV , 1. iii. 185 
This proud King, who studies .. To answer all the Debt he 
owes vnto you. 1608 Y'orksh. Trag. 1. ii. His fortunes can¬ 
not answer his expense, a 1626 Bacon Max. q- Uses Com. 
Law 60 The third part must descend to the heire to answ er 
guardship. 1710 in Land. Gaz. nimmmddxxiii/3 Officer lor 
any refusal or neglect of his Duty, to answer Damages. 
1770 Langiiorne Plutarch's Lives (18791 I* 386/1 A fine 
which his circumstances could not answer. 1832 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Hill r,- Valley l 6 A few shillings .. to answer any 
sudden occasion. 

* In senses 8-11 the idea of compensation is linked 
with that of correspondence ; ef. III. 

f8. trans. To prove a satisfactory return or equi¬ 
valent for (an expenditure) ; to repay, recoup. Ohs. 

1596 Bp. Barlow 3 Serm. Ded. 8t Yet did they not answer 
either the threshers labour, or the owners measure. 1673 
Ray Journ. Loxv Conntr. Pref„ Nothing .. which might 
answer their trouble and expence. 1731 Swift Corr. 11 . 649 
The maid will.. sell more butter and cheese than will an¬ 
swer her wages. 1780 W. Coxf. Russ. Discot >. 7 No crop .. 
sufficient.. to answer the pains and expence of raising it. 
f b. To repay, pay (a person). Ohs. rare. 

1587 Fleming Cent. Uolinsheds Chron. III. 4x5/1 The 
said countries, which with their riches by common estima¬ 
tion answered the emperour Charles equallie to his Indies. 
C. intr. To be advantageous, or serviceable to. 

1850 Lytton Whs. II. viii. iii. 15 If Beatrice di Negra 
would indeed be rich, she might answer to himself as a wife. 
1865 Carlyle Fredh. Gt. V. xiii. viii. 90 He was in the way 
of making such investments, .and found them answer to him. 

9 . trans. To satisfy or fulfil (wishes, hopes, ex¬ 
pectations, etc.), 

1653 Walton Angler 1 . 2, 1 shall almost answer your 
hopes, 1673 Cave Prim. Chr, 1. i. 3 This he well foresaw 
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and the event truly answered it. 1765 Wilkes Corr . (1805) 
II. 137 Were you here with me, my fondest wishes would 
be answered. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 126 The result 
answered his expectations. 

10. tram. To fulfil or accomplish (an end); to suit 
(a purpose). 

1714 Grove Sped. No. 588 *2 In both Cases the Ends of 
Self Love are equally answered. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
vii. xiii, I applied a fomentation .. which highly answered 
the intention. 1790 Paley 11 or. Patti. i.8My design will 
be fully answered. 1877 Mozley Uttiv. Serin, ii. 33 Less 
severity would not have answered his purpose. 

b. tram . To fulfil, satisfy the requirements, etc. 
of (a person) ; to suit. 

1816 Scorr Antiq. xvi. {1829) 105 He offered him a beast 
he thought wad answer him weel eneugh. 

11 . intr. (ellipt .). To serve the purpose, attain the 
end, succeed, prove a success. Also (with suitable 
qualification): To turn out (well or ill). 

1783 Cowper Lett. 19 Jan., Their labour was almost in 
vain before, but now it answers. 178s T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) I* 4 Q 8 If they find our timber answer. 1856 Frol ok 
Hist. Eng. I. 27 It answered better as a speculation to con¬ 
vert arable land into pasture, c 1865 J. Wyldf. in Lire. Sc. 
1 . 314/1 Boxwood charcoal answers best for this pnrposc. 
II. To answer a question, remark, etc. 

12 . To speak or write in reply to a question, 
remark, or any expression of desire or opinion ; to 
reply, respond, rejoin ; a iso To reply to an implied 
question, to solve a doubt. 

Const, a. simply ; b. to a person ; c. a person as 
indirect (dat.) obj.; d. to or unto the question, 
etc.; e. the question, etc., as obj.; +f. (combining 
c and d) a person to his question ; g. (combining 
C and e) a person his question ; h. with the answer 
as subordinate objective sentence, or clause intro¬ 
duced by that) i. with the answer as simple obj., 
sb. or pron.; j. (eomhining b or c and h) ; k. 
(combining b or c and i); 1. (combining d and 
h) ; m. (combining d and i). 

a. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 129 He answerede )ws, que- 
Sinde. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 437 The byschop hard him 
swa ansuer. 1590 Shahs. Com. Err. 11. ii. 195 Why prai'st 
thou tothy selfe, and answer’st not ? 1765 H. Walpole Cast. 
Otranto v. (1798; 79 Thou answercst from the point, a 1842 
Tennyson Millers Vau. 118 Will she answer if I call? 

b. c 1230 Alter. R. 10 O )>isse wise answerieS to^eo jn:t 
askeS ou of ower ordre. c 1400 A pot. Loll. 68, I be Lord 
schal ansuere to him. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour iij b, No 
good woman ought to ansuere tu her husband whan he is 
wrothe. 1607 Shaks. Cor. in. iii.61 Answer to us. 1842 Tenny¬ 
son Love <5- Duty 28 To that man My work shall answer. 

C. c 950 Lindisf. Cosp. John xviii. 22 Ondsumrastu siue 
8;cm biscobi. c 1000 Ags. G. ibid., Andswarast 8u swa Sam 
bisceope. <*1160 Hatton G. ibid,, /Endswerest bu swa ptm 
biscoppe. a 1300 Cursor M. 1304 Mildelyhe him bam vn- 
squerede. 1450 Mvac 930 Unsware thow me. 1601 Shaks. 
Jut. C. iv. iii. 78 Should 1 haue answer'd Caius Cassius so? 
1611 Bible Prov. xxvL 4 Answer not a fool according to his 
folly. 1791 Cowper Iliad tv. 490 Whom with a frowning 
brow, the brave Tydides answer'd. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 
286 Lancelot spoke And answered him at full. 

d. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxxiv. 13266 To all thing he answarit 
nbilly. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <$• Jut. n. v. 35 1 s thy newes good or 
bad? answerc to that. 1699 Bentlev Phat. Pref. 68 Mr. B. 
here answers to a Question, that never was ask'd him. 1881 
N. T.(Revised) Lukexw. 6 They could not answer again unto 
these things. 

e. *72* De Foe Plague 67 To answer their question 
directly. 1864 Tennvson AyInter s F. 465 My lady's cousin 
Answered all queries touching those at home. 

f. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2079 Ariadne in this manere 
Answerde \v.r. ansuerd] hym to his profre. 1526 Tindale 
Luke xiv. 6 They coulde not answer him agayne to that. 
1611 They could not answere him againe to these things. 
1605 Shaks. Mach. iv. i. 60 Answer me To what I aske you. 

g. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. 17, hi. iii. 238 Ere thou go, but 
answer nie one doubt. Moti. Answer me this question. 

h. a 1300 Cursor M. 1095 He onsquared [v.r. ansuerd, 
vnswerdl.. Quen was I keper of bi childe. 1340 Ayenb. 190 
He ansuerede pet he ne hedde bote bri pans. i6ix Bible 
Acts xxii. 8, 1 answered, Who Art thou, Lord? 1733 Pope 
Alor. Ess. i. 84 Wks. 1735 II. it. 5 The mighty Czar might 
answer, he was drunk, i860 O. M EaEoiTH Lucille i. iv. xxi, 
Who can answer where any road leads to ? 

i. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xxviL 12 Whanne he was acusid 
.. he answerid nothing, c 1460 Towiuley Myst. 196 Fvrst 
wold 1 here, What he wold answere. i860 Dickens um - 
comm. Trav. xv. (1866) 109/1 Chips answered never a word. 

j. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 45 Paul him onswerde, Lauerd ic 
biwepe pas monifolde pine, c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 4107 God 
hem andswerede, ‘ iosue Ic wile ben loder-man after Se.‘ 
1596 Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 11 To whom he aunswerd w roth, 
‘loe there thy hire.' 1611 Bible Acts xxv. 16 To whom 1 
answered, It is not the maner of the Romanes, etc. 

k. c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark xiv. 40 Ne w is ton huad 
scealdon onsuaereja him. cn6o Hatton G. ibid., Nyston 
hwa;t hyo him andswereden. ^1230 Aucr.R. 96 Ne an- 
swerie qe him nowiht. 1611 Bibi.f. Job xxiii. 5 The words 
which he would answere me. Matt. xxii. 46 No man was 
able to answere him a word. 

l. 1382 Wyclif Ads xxv. 16 To whiche 1 answerid that, 
etc. 1756 Burke Snbl. ii. Wks. 1 . 269 To this I answer 
that admitting, etc. 

m. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vi. 43 What answeres 
Clarence to his Soueraignes will ? 

13 . Coupled with say. Sometimes without pre¬ 
ceding question. (A Hellenism of the N.T.) arch. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John Hi. 9 Da andswarode Nichodcmus 
& cwjeo.^ Hu ma^on bas ping bus geweorfian? cn6o 
Hatton G. ibid., Da andswerede N. & ewsed. c 1220 Halt 
Meld. 3 Ho mei onsweren & seien. c 1420 Chron. Vitod. 
466 Unswered be monk, and sayde ry}t bus. 1326 Tindalb 
Luke xiii. 25 He shall answer and saye vnto you : 1 knowe 


you not. 1611 Bible Mark xi. 14 And Tesus answered, and 
said vnto it, No man eate fruit of thee hereafter. 

14 . To make a rejoinder to anything authorita¬ 
tive or final, or where silence or acquiescence 
would be proper; to reply impertinently. 

1526 Tindale Tit. ii. 9 The servauntes exhort .. to please 
in a!) thynges, not answerynge agayne. ISo 1611 ; Wyclif, 
a}cinseiynge]. 1853 Lvtton A/y Novel 1. xiii. 53 Mrs. Hazel- 
dean (observing trank colouring, and about to reply).— 
Hush, Frank, never answer your father. Mod. You should 
never answer back. 

15 . trans. or absol. To solve a problem put in 
the form of a question ; to i>erform the exercises 
or 'questions* set in an examinalion paper. 

1742 Bailey, To Answer .. to solve a Proposition or Ques¬ 
tion in Arithmctick or Geometry', &c. by declaring w hat the 
Amount is. 1868 M. Pattison Acad. Organ. 294 The stu¬ 
dent himself will (ell you that he answered such a paper 
‘ out of Grote/ and such another 4 out of Maine‘or 4 Austin.’ 
Ibid. 296 No candidate would be expected in three hours to 
answer all the thirteen [questions]. Mod. You have answered 
very well. 

lb. To answer to a name : lit. to answer when 
addressed by that name, and thus to acknowledge 
it as one’s own ; to have the name of. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. iv. 73, 1 answer to that name, 
what is your will ? 1607 — Cor. v. i. 12 Coriolanus He would 
not answer to : Forbad all names. 1758 Johnson idler No. 
12 p 5 A spaniel.. that answers to the name of Ranger. 

17 . To say or sing anliphonally. 

1611 Bible i Sam. xviii. 7 The women answered one 
another, as they played. 1697 Drvden Virg. Ed. vu. 4 Both 
alike inspir'd 1 o sing, and answer as the Song requir'd. 

18 . To make a responsive sound, as an echo. 

c 1385 Chaucer L.G. II 1 2193 The ho!we rokkis answerden 
hire a-gayn. 1596 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 33 The rolling sea, 
resounding soft, In his big base them fitly answered. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 862 With other echo late I taught your 
Shades To answer. 1709 Pope Summer 16 The woods shall 
answer, and their echo ring. 1847 Tennyson Prim. Prol. 
66 Echo answer’d in her sleep From hollow fields. 

19 . To reply favourably to (a petitioner', or con¬ 
formably to (his petition). Cf. 9. 

1593 Shaks. Liter. 1606 At length addressed to answer his 
desire. 1611 Bible Ps. xxvii. 7 Haue mevcie also vpon nice, 
and answerc me. 1648 Milton Ps, Ixxxvi. 24 Thou wilt 
..Answer what I prayed. 1689 Col. Records Penn. I. 313 
With reluctancy to answer my Request. 1864 Tennyson 
Bond. 22 The Gods have heard it, O Iceman !.. Doubt not 
ye the Gods have answer'd. 

•pb. To give or administer (anything) in answer 
to petition. Oh. rare. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. tret, in IIMinsk. II. 151.2 IIir 
maiesiies principall and high courts, to answer the law to 
all sutors throughout the whole realme. 

20 . To reply to what is practically a request, as 
a knock at the door, a bell, or other signal, a. intr. 

1507 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i, i. 6 Knock but at the gate, and 
he himself will answer. 172a Df. Foe Plague 51 They 
knocked at the door, but nobody answered, 
b. trans. To answer the door, the bell, etc. 

1862 Mrs. Wood Chanuiugs II. 349 lie answers all the 
rings at the yard bell. 1866 \V. Collins Armadale 111. 205 
The woman had left us to answer the door. 1878 HALU- 
WELL Did. s.v., At a farm-house near South Petherton, a 
maidservant was recently asked why she did not answer the 
door. The girl replied .Why—why—why, if you plaze, 
mim, I—I —I did'n hear'n speak.' 

21 . To make a sign of any kind in response to, or 
acknowledgement of, any signal, a. intr. b. trans. 

1805 Sir E. Bf.rrv in Nicolas Disp. (18461VI I. 117 At day. 
light I made the Private Signal whjch was not answered. 
Alod. lie gave a nod ; 1 answered with a wink. 

III. To answer in similarity, to correspond. 

22 . trans. To act in conformity with (any indi¬ 
cation of will or law), to obey ; csp. of a ship : To 
answer the helm. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 190, 1 come To answer thy best 
pleasure. 1637 Milton Comus 888 Bridle in thy headlong 
wave Till thou our summons answered have. 1738 J. Keill 
Anita. CEcon. Pref. ir That the Indications .. are right, or 
such as, if answered, would cure the Disease. 1854 G. 
Richardson Univ.Codew, 2578=Will not answer her helm. 

23 . intr. To act in sympathy with, or in response 
( to), action on the part of another. 

1684 R. WALLEa Ess. Nat. Exper. 6 The former imme¬ 
diately answer to the least change of the Air. 1697 Drydf.n 
Virg. Georg. 1. 274 The Glebe will answer to the Sylvan 
Reign, Great Heats will follow, and large Crops of Grain. 
1865 Dickens Mnt. Fr. i. 2 The girl instantly answered to 
the action in her sculling. 

24 . trans. To repeat the action of, correspond to. 

1599 Shaks. fien.V, iv. Prol. 8 Fire answers fire. 1603 

— Mens, for At. v. i. 415 Haste still paies haste, and lea- 
sure answers leasure. 

25 . trans. To give back in kind, to return, render. 

1576 Lamuarde Pcramb. Kent (1826) 231 They bee so 

ready., not to aunswere, but to offer, force and violence, 
even to Kings and Princes. 1596 SpENSEa F. Q. v.i. 24 Well 
did the squire perceive himselfe too wcake To aunswere his 
defiaunce in the field. 1601 Cornwallyes Seneca (1631) 44 
Able to answere feast with feast. 1793 Holcroft LavateVs 
Physiog. xxxi. 163 To answer wit with reason is like en¬ 
deavouring to hold an eel by the tail. 1827 Keble Chr. V. 
24 S. Trin. iv. 2 Answering love for love. 

+ 26 . trans. To return the hostile action of (a 
person), meet in fight, encounter. Oh. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xx. 8272 Or hit auntrid hym to aun- 
sware Ector agayne. 1468 J. Paston in Lett. 585 II. 317 My 
ix>rd the Bastard, took upon hym to answere xxiiij. knyts 
and gentylmen .. at jostys of pese. 1586 J. I Iookf.r Girald. 
I ret. in iiolinsh. II. *55/1 His Gallowglasscs were good 


ANSWERABLE. 

men to incounter with Gallowglasscs, and not to answer 
old souldiers. 

27 . intr. To correspond in number, shape, size, 
position, appearance, fitness, or other characteristics. 
Const, to {against, with, obs.). 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 94 Euerichones mede her seal onswerien 
a^ein pe swine..pet heu her uor his luueedinodliche polic< 5 . 
c 1391 Chaucer Astrot. ti. § 10. 22 Whiche bordnre is answer¬ 
ing to the degrees of the equinoxial. 1471 Ripley Comp. 
Atch. 1. (in Ashm. 1652) 130 Every Burgeon answered) to his 
owne Seed. 1563 J. Shutk Are/tit. D iij b, The Proiecture 
of Them doth answer iustly with the thicknes of the pillor. 
1611 Bible Gal. iv. 25 This Agar .. answereth to Ierusalem, 
which now is. 1794 Palev Nat. Theol. xi. § 1 <1819) 169 The 
right arm answers accurately to the left both in si/c and 
shape. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 420 It answers to the 
description of Strabo. 

128 . trans. To correspond with (as in pree.), 
come up to. Oh. or arch. 

1577 Hammer Auc. Fed. Hist. (1619'* 133 So many., as 
now the number of all sorts cannot answer. 1671 Milton 
Sams. 1090 If thy appearance answer loud report. 1690 
Locke Hum. Cud. 111. v. 11690) 241 The Terms of our Law 
.. will hardly find Words that answer them in the Spanish, 
or Italian. 1775 Sheridan Duenna 11. ii, I wLh ^he had 
answered her picture as well. 1789 Smyth tr. Aldraft's 
Ai\ hit. u8i8t 146 Opposite to these.. the rooms for the wine 
presses answered the baths. 

+ 29 . causal. To cause to correspond or agree to. 
1713 Swift Caden. <5- Van. Wks. 1755 III. 11.18 He could 
not answer to his fame The triumphs of that stubborn dame. 

Answerable (trnsorab’l), a .; also 6 aunswer- 
able. [f. Answer 7.’. and sb. + -able (an early in¬ 
stance of this as a living Eng. suffix'.] 

I. Liable to answer to a charge. 

1 . Liable to be called to account; under legal or 
moral obligation; responsible, accountable, a. 
absol. or with suhord. cl. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, n. iv. 571 If he haue robb’d these 
men, He shall be answerable. 1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. 
Ed. II, $ 12 18761 12 He shalbe aunswerable if any peril 
happen. 1781 T. Pickering in Sparks Corr. Am. /vet'. < 1853) 
III. 419 He was answerable with his head, if the King's 
army w ere not duly supplied. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 1 . 
105, I will be answerable that this galliard meant but some 
Saint Valentine's jest. 

b. to an authority. 

1548 Udai.l, etc. Erastn. Par. tlebr. xii. (R.) You must 
nedcs be answerable vnto your hie prieste and his lawc. 
1640 1 Kirkcitdbv. War-Cemm. Min. Bk. < 1855 75 The Com- 
iniitie ordaiues Barquhillamie .. to be answerable to the 
Commissar Depute. 1775 Adair Amer. hut. 239, l imagined 
1 should be answerable to myself for every accident that 
might befal them. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. 111 . xiii. 
277 For the good administration of which the magistrate .. 
was answerable to the power which appointed him. 

c . for an act or its results, a debt, or any implied 
duty or obligation. 

a 1667 Jkr. Tayi.or Sernt. Ded., He is highly answerable 
for his talent. 1699 Bentley Phat. 37S Mr. B. .. at least is 
answerable for the Language of his Book. 1722 I)e Foe: 
Moll. FI. 11840* i?8 She would be answerable for her on all 
accounts. 1768 Black stone Comm. II. 459 The ship and 
tackle .. are answerable las well as the person of the bor- 
rower for the money lent. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Sernt. 
led. 3* I. ii. 25 Both Scripture and conscience tell us we are 
answerable for what we do. 1863 Kemble Res id. Georgia 
24 Slavery is answerable for all the evils. 

II. Capable of answering requirements, purposes. 

2 . Such as responds to demands, needs, wishes; 
suitable, fitting, proper, becoming, a. absol. arch. 

1571 Dicces Geom. /'rad. tv. xxiv. Lciij, Ye shall there 
in his answerable Chapiter, receiue rules for the inuention 
of his capacitie superficial!. 1594 Cakew Huarte's Exam. 
IVits 1616 102 If he who hath any answerable nature, giue 
himselfe to make verses. 1691 Woou At/i. Oxoti. II/740 
Attended with an answerable train, in rich Liveries. 1756 
Burke Find. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 47 IJis reception was an. 
swerable. 1818 Carlyle Misc. I. (1857* 193 The most an¬ 
swerable things in the world, 
b. with to. arch . 

1575 Tiiynne in Animadv. Introd. 54 Thee performance 
wherof shall.. bee.. answerable unto your callinge, and 
profitable unto mee. 1618 tr. Camden's Hist. Elis. 11. (1688) 
228 A Guard answ erable to his Royal Dignity. 1658 J. 
Rowland Mouffet's Tkeat. his. 907 A death answ'erable to 
his life. 1754 Richardson Grandison IL xxxii. 311 Her 
treatment .. was not answerable to her merits. 

3 . Corresponding, correspondent, accordant, agree¬ 
able. a. absol. arch. 

a 1586 Sidney <J.i A likeness, . answerable enough in some 
features and colours, but erring in others. 1612 T. Taylor 
Comm, lit ns ii. 1211619) 467 The Gospel bringeth saluation, 
but looketh for an answerable returne. 1673 Cave Prim. 
Chr. n. i. 4 Humility—a mean estimation of ourselves and 
an answerable Carriage towards others. 1775 Adair Amer. 
htd. 90 I f the seasons have been answerable.. the old women 
pay their reputed prophet. 1827 Hare Cues. Truth (1859) 
264 It is a difficulty which presses on all such as have ever 
made a venture into the higher regions of thought, to dis¬ 
cover anything like answerable realities,—to atone their 
ideas with their perceptions, 
b. with to. arch. 

1580 Lvly Euph. 252 If the courtesie of Englande be 
aunswerable to the custome of Pilgrimes. 1638 Chillingw. 
Relig. Prot. 1. L § x. 30, I feare your proceedings will be an- 
swerable to these beginnings f 1718 Free-thinker No. 80. 
177 Some young Princess whose Birth is answerable to your 
own. 1869 A Morris Open Secret i. 13 The themes .. are 
.. too momentous to be introduced into common .. talk in 
a manner answerable to their sacredness. 

4 . Corresponding in quantity or amount; pro¬ 
portional, commensurate, a. absol. arch. 
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1604 Edmonds Obserr\ Cxsar's Comm. 7 Eminent and c.\* 
traordinarie attempts .. arc thought worthie their answer- 
able rewards. 162a Hkylin Cosmogr. it, (1682) 40 Stretched 
out in great length .. but not of answerable breadth, a 1716 
South Wks. 1717 VI. 400 But their success was answerable, 
b. with to. 

1617 J. Taylor (Water P.) Loud. to Hamburgh C, Ills 
post-like Icgges were answerable to the rest of the great 
frame which they supported. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. 
Com pi. Ca nl. 78 With a thickness answerable to their height. 
1769 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. (18761 314 Render your future 
progress answerable to your past improvement. 1844 I.in- 
caro Anglo-Sax. Ch. 11 . xiv. 11858* 300 The success of their 
labours was answerable to the purity of their motives. 

5 . Equivalent, equal; adequate, sufficient {to), arch . 
1581 Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 009 This word Reward .. the 
schoolemen, doe fondly set it to be aunswerable to a desenring 
which they call merite. 1594 Ulunoevii. Exerc. 1. xii. fed. 7.) 

37 One whole Integrum, which being added to 2344, will be 
answerable to the second number of the Question. 1645 
Rutherford Trial <$- Tri. Faith (1845) 5 An answerable 
number of men and angels. 1801 Wellington Desp. 613 
The revenue of that I sland will Inotl be found answerable to 
its necessary expenditure. 

t 6. quasiW< 7 . Answerably; conformably. Ohs. 
1640-1 Kirkeudbr. II ’ar-Comm. Min. Bk. 11855161 That they 
may be .. punished answerable to tbair deservings. 1681 
Man ton Serm. Fs. exix. 166 Wks. IX. 226 Live answerable 
to your hope. 

III. passively. 

7 . Able to be answered, rare. 

1697 J- Collier Piss. Mor. Subj. \L.) Ilis best reasons are 
answerable ; his worst are not worthy of being answered. 
1881 Sped. 19 Nov. 1456/1 An Austrian statesman .. suggests 
solid, if answerable, reasons. 

Answerableness. [f. prcc. + -ness.] The 
quality of being answerable. 

1 . Correspondency, conformity, adaptation, arch. 
1583 Golding Cuh'Ui on Dent. \vi. 95 So as there may be 

a mutual auswerablenesse on both sides. 16^9 Hammond 
(hi Ps. cl. 3 The answerablciicss of the notes in Musick to 
those observed by nature. 1752 Law Spir. I,ore 1. < 1816143 
There arc hut three forms of nature, in answerablettos to 
the threefold working of the triune Deity. 

2 . Liability to be called to account; responsibility. 
1850 Lynch Theoph. Trio. i. 15 To feel.. our dependence 

upon God, and our distinct personality and answcrablcness. 
Answerably (trnsorabli), adv. arch. [f. as 
prec. + -l.Y -.] In an answerable manner; cor¬ 
respondingly, proportionally, conformably, suit¬ 
ably, fittingly, a. ah sol. 

1611 Steed /list. (It. Brit. vi. xxv. ■ 1632' 129 Had his miml 
been answerably furnished with vertuc. 1662 Fuller 
Worthies 11840' III. 317 Held the state of a bishop, answer¬ 
ably habited. 1713 Derm am Phys.- i'heot. v. iv. 333 If Beast*, 
had Ihjcd made answerably bigger, there would not have 
been Grass enough. 1748 Richardson Clarissa U811J VI. 
147 May I behave answerably ! 
b. with to. Conformably to, consistently with. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gant. Cyrus II. 504 Answerably unto 
the wisdom of that eminent Bjtanologer. 1698 [R. 1 *kk- 
gussonJ View of Fa tes. Pref., He had acted hut answerably 
to the Badge he wears, etc. 1723 Murgin' Algiers 1 . iv. 114 
Rewarded him answerably to his Demerits. 

t Answerage, Ohs. rare - 1 . [f. Answer + 

-age : cf. break-age.) The action of answering. 

1642 Dcclnr. House Comm. 21 July 8 Rather indict an ex¬ 
emplary punishment on the contriver of such a scandalous 
Pamphlet, then condescend unto the answerage of it. 

Answerer (a'nsanj). Also 6 ansurer, aun- 
swerer. [f. as pTec. + -erL] One who answers. 

1 . One who replies to a charge, objection, argu¬ 
ment or statement. 

1533 .Morf. Debell. Salem Wks. 1557,987/1 This good an¬ 
swerer hath here borne himself so wel. 1638 Cmillingw. 
Re tig. I*rot. 1 . 22 Pref., Which the answerer .. clearly de¬ 
monstrated. 1714 SiiAFiEsn. Charac. y. ij. (1737* HI. 270 
Authors who subsist wholly by the criticizing or comment¬ 
ing Practice upon others.. distinguish'd by the title of 
Answerers. 1838 Hall am Hist. Lit. IV. tv. il § 30.38 The 
Defensio did not want answerers in England. 

2 . One who replies to a question or appeal. 

a 1556 Crammer Wks. I. 66 Your wise dialogue . . between 
the curious questioner [and! the foolish answerer. 1666 
Phil. Trans: 1 .189 Inquiries that require Learning or Skill 
in the Answerer. 1796 Morse A liter. Geog. 11 .188 The best 
answerer.. receives a premium of books. 1866 J. Mamtiseau 
Ess. I. 119 Such questions are sure to find answerers.. 

3 . One who answers back, or makes impertinent 
retorts. 

155a Latimer Serm. Lords Prayer ii. ! 1 . 26 Servants .. 
shall not be murmurers, nor froward answerers. 

1 4 . One accepting a challenge. Ohs. 

1511 in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 60 L 182 That every gen til man 
answerer doo subscribe his name to the Articles. 1525 Ln. 
Berners Froiss. II. clvii. 435 The prise of the iustes of the 
aunswerers .. was gyuen to the frenche kynge. 

+ 5 . One responsible, esp. The person answerable 
to the Court of Augmentation for the rents and 
profits. Ohs. 

? 1539 Plumpton Corr. 234 One farme hold .. which .. I 
did speake to the Ansurer lor the use of the said children. 

Answering (ernsarig), vbl. sh. [f. Answer v. 
-f-ingC) 

1 . The action of replying or responding to a 
charge, inquiry, argument, etc.; answer, reply. 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 235 Thai mak ay thair ansucring 
In-till dowbill vndirstanding. d45o Lonelich Grail xix. 
168 Of al thing he 3af hem answennge. 1579 Fulkf. lies - 
kins's Pari. 374 As for Damascenes authorise, .it is not 
worth the aunswering. Mott. His answering in the exam, 
[nation was excellent. 


t 2 . The action of meeting a liability. Ohs. rare. 
1658 Cromwell Sp. 25 Jan. (Carl.) Let God move your 
hearts for the answering of anything that shall be due uuto 
the nation. 

+ 3 . Correspondency, adaptation. Ohs . rare. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <y Selv. 2 The answerings or ana¬ 
logies of beings, have been hitherto but ill pUcht or adjusted. 
1696 Phillies, Descant.. signifying the answering of quick 
Notes in one part unto a slower measure in the other. 

A’nswering, ppl- a. [f. as prec. + -ing 

1 . Making, giving, or constituting a reply or 
response. 

*533 Frith (title) A Book.. answering to M. More’s Letter. 
1727 Pore Dune. iv. 437 And answering gin-shops sourer 
sighs return. 1801 Southey Thalaba v. xliii, in awe the 
youth received the answering voice. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Ping. II. 386 The boats which covered the Thames gave an 
answering cheer. 

2 . Corresponding, correspondent 

1801 Southkv Thalaba xn. xxvii, Where the sceptre in 
the Idol's hand Touch'd the Round Altar, in its answering 
realm, Earth felt the stroke. 1845 Trench I hits. Led. it. 
v. 223 The world's expectation .. has an answering fact. 
1857 Buckle Cr. ilis. I. ix. 569 The French have never had 
anything answering to our yeomanry. f 

Answeringly, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -i.y 2 .] 
Correspondingly. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 351 Ech man, which wole trowe that 
thilk voice wa» seid in the cir 011310 answeringli trowe that 
tliiik voice was spokun by the feend. 1865 R us kin Sesame 
3 The answeringly wider spreading . . of the irrigation of 
literature. 

Answerless (crnsajK s\ ar. rare. [f. Answer sh. 

+ -LESS.] 

1 . Without an answer, having no answer, a. 
Having no answer to give. b. Having received no 
answer, c. That is, or contains, no answer. 

1533 More Pebetl. Salem Wks. 1557* 9S8 /i And then as 
you .se thi» good man had ben quyl atiswerlessc. 15 86 l-ef. 
to PI arte I. eye ester 32 Excuse my doutefuluesse, and take m 
good part my answere atiswerelesse. 

2. Having no possible answer, unanswerable. 
(Cf. countless, endless.) 

1822 Byron Juan vi.lxiii,Our ultimate existence? what’s 
our present? Are questions answcrless. 1870 Sturgeon 
Treas. David Ps. xviii. 19 Why Jehovah should delight in 
us is an answerless question. 

A’nswerlessly, adv. rare ~ l . [f. prec. + -LY-.] 
In an answer less manner; in a way that is no 
answer. (See Answkrlkss 1 c.) 

1620 Bt. Hail Hon. MtirieJ Clcrgie 1. § 1 Answered in¬ 
deed ; but, as lie said, iora ai*t*6oTo—anwerlesly. 

Ant ':vntb Forms: 1 (//”. Sax.) dbmete, -ette, 
ytte, 3 4 amete (amote', amto ; 4-6 ampte, 

5- 6 ante, 5-7 annt, 6- ant. Also I (Anglian) 
*cmete, 3 4 cmeto ( atte', 4-6 emote, 6 em- 
meltc, -otte (-ont\ amyte, emet, 6 7 emmot(t, 

6- emmet. PI. ants (1 deinetan, 2-4 nmeten, 4 
amptes - . [OK. 10 mete, cinctc, cogn. w. 011(1. 
(hucisa, \VGcr. *hmai/jo, f. d- (sec /Iv pref.) off, 
away + maitan, ON. mcita, OlIG. mcijau * to cut, 1 
as if ‘ the cutler or biter off/ (Graff.) The OK. be¬ 
came in 12-13th c. amete or eincte in different dia¬ 
lects ; amete has by suppression of medial vowel 
and bringing together of two consonants become 
amte (ample), ante (cf. account for aeeompte), ant ; 
emetc, retaining the medial vowel, is now Emmet, 
q.v. Ant is the leading literary form.] 

1 . A small social insect of the 1 Iymenopterous 
order, celebrated for its industry; an emmet, a 
pismire. There are several genera and many species, 
exhibiting in their various habits and economy 
some of the most remarkable phenomena of the 
insect world. (For oLher quotations see Emmet.) 

c 1000 Sax. LeecluL 1 . 87 /Emettan aegru fcenim. 1207 R. 
Glouc. 296 As kycke as ameten crcpch in an amete hullc. 
1340 Ayenb. 141 Alsuo asc \>tt litel amote. 1382 Wyclif 
Pner. xxx. 25 Aniptis [1388 amtis) a feble puple, that grejtben 
in rep time mete to them. 1430 Lvdg. Chron. Troy 1. i, He 
sawc by the earthe lowe Ol Antes crepe passing greate 
plente. 1533 Ei.vot Cast. Helth m. xii. 66 b, The lyttelle 
ant or emote helpeth up his felowe. 1547 Boorde Brev. 
Health clxL 58 Acnytes, or Pysmars, or Antes. 1585 Lloyd 
Treas. Health B viij, Pouder of Amptes, myxtc with Oyle. 
1578 Mascall Plaining (xs*)*) 58 For to destroy Emets or 
Antes, which be about a Tree. 1611 Bihlf. Prov. vi. 6 Goe 
to the Ant | IVyct. ampte, amte, Coi'erd. Emmet], thou slug¬ 
gard. 1633 G. H eruf.rt Ch. Mit. in Temple 184 The small¬ 
est ant or atome knows thy power. 1642 Sir T. Browne 
Retig. Med. 30 The wisdome of Bees, Aunts and Spiders. 
1733 Pote Ess. Man 111. 184 The Ant’s republic, and the 
realm of Bees. J838 Penny Cycl. X. 372 formic Acid, or 
acid of ants. 1861 Hulme Moqnin- Tandoii it. iv. i. 213 When 
the Red Ant (Formica Rufa) crawls over a piece of litmus 
paper, it produces a red track. 

2 . Ant-eggs, ants* eggs, popular name of the 
larvte of ants (a favourite food of young pheasants). 

ciooo [See 1}. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xtx. xciii. 

916 Yf amptes egges.. lien remeuyd .. the amptes gad- 
reth theim and beery'th thevm ayen to tbeyr ncej*t. /1420 
P'allad. on Hush. 1. 680 Annt eyron yeve hem [young 
pheasants) eke. 1585 Lloyd Treas. Health F vj, Stampe 
Amptes egges and strain them thorough a clothe. 1663 
Butler Hud. \. iii. 325 Till purging Comfits and Ants Eggs 
Had almost brought him off his Legs. 1753 Chamukks 
Cycl. Supp. s.v.. Little ventricles, as small as mites, com- 
monly called Ants-cggs. 1879 Lubbock Set. Led. iii. 69 The 
larvte of ants .. when full grown, turn into pupa:.. con¬ 
stituting the so-called ‘ant-eggs.’ 


3 . White Ant: A very destructive social insect 
of the Neuropterous order, also called Termite. 

[/1328 Jordanls 5} Est etiam genus pamssimarum formi- 
carum sfeut lana albarum, quarum durities dentium, ctc- 
1713 Bluteau Port. Did., Formigas biancas.] 1729 A. 
Hamilton New Acct. E. indies IL xlvii, The white ants, 
which are really insects, that .. can do much mischief to 
cloth, timber, etc. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 233 The Ter¬ 
mites, or white ants, as they are often called, though they 
have little affinity with the true ants, are chiefly confined to 
the tropics. 1857 Livingstone Trav. xxvii. 540 The white 
ants.. are the chief agents employed in forming a fertile soil. 

4 . Comb, ant-catcher =* Ant-thrush ; ant-guest, 
an animal of any other species, that habitually 
lives in anls* nests; ant-heap, ant-hillock, = Ant¬ 
hill; ant-hive, an artificial nest for ants; ant- 
rice (see quot.); f ant-wart (seequot.); ant-worm, 
the larva of the ant. Also obvious syntactic com¬ 
binations, as ant-eating, -like. 

Also Ant-beau, Ant-eater, Ant-egg, Ant-fly, 
Ant-hill, Ant lion, Ant-thrush q.v. 

1868 Chambers Eucycl. s.v.,The true ant-catchers.. are of 
comparatively sober plumage, live among the huge ant-hills, 
seldom fly. 1879 Luuhock Set. Led. iii. 72 The majority of 
these ant-guests arc beetles. 1591 Percivall Sp. Did., 
Homitgnero, an ant heape, Formicariutu, mymttcetwn. 
1859 Iv Burritt in Smiles Self-Help 82 That plodding, pa¬ 
tient, persevering process of accretion which builds the ant- 
heap. 1657 Trapp Comm. Ps. cxiri. 4 He looketh on the 
earth as on an Ant-hillock, a 1719 AnotsoN (J.) Those who 
have seen ant-hillocks, have.. perceived those small heaps of 
corn about their nests. 1826 Kirby & Spence Entomot. (1828) 
II. xvii. 58 Huber invented a kind of ant-hive. 1879 Lub- 
uock Set. Led. iv. 109 A Texan am .. is also a harvesting 
species, storing up especially the grains of Aristida oh - 
guntha, the so-called 4 ant rice.’ 1585 Nomeuctator< N.) An 
ant-wart, which, being deepe-rooted, broad below, and little 
above, doth make one fcele, as it were, the stinging of ants. 
1747 W. Gollo Acc. Plug. Ants 39 Ant Worms can only a 
littlu turn or extend their Bodies. 1875 Blakf. Zoot. 85 T he 
ant-eating forms of edentata. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theoph.Such 
xvii. 302 Every petty ant-like performance. 

Ant, obs. form of Aunt, and of AND. 

An’t (Snt), contraction of arc n't , are not ; col¬ 
loquially for am not', and in illiterate or dialect 
speech for is not, has not (han't). A later and 
still more illiterate form is Aint, q.v. 

1706 E. Ward Hud. AWmli7ii) L 1. 24 But if your Eyes 
a'n’t quick of Motion, They'll play the Rogue, that gave the 
Caution. 1734 Fielding Old Man 1007/1 Ha, ha, haj 
an’t we? no 1 How ignorant it is! 1737 — Hist. Reg. 1. i. 
No more 1 an't, sir. 1812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. (1873) 
69 No, that a’nt it, says he. 1828 Lytton Pelham lx:ii. (1853) 
172 A n't wc behind hand? 1864 Tennyson North. Farm. 
xiii, A mowt ’a taaken Joanes, as ’ant a 'aapoth o' sense. 

+ An’t (ant). Obs. Variant o ion't, properly 'on 
it,’ but frequently, in 16th c. and still dialectally, 
as = o't 1 of it/ O.v. 

1589 Pappc xv. Hatchet (1844) 23 At least three figures in 
that line, besides, the wit ant. 1 1589 Shaks. L.L. L. ( Q ‘.) 
v. :i. 460, I see the tricke ant! 

Ant-, pref, short f. Anti- ‘against,’before vowels, 
and //-; m words already in Gr. as dmayojvtoTT]s 
antagonist, and occas. in mod. words, as ant-acid 
(less commonly anti-acid ). 

-ant 1 , suffix, a. Fr. -ant, sometimes :—L. - entem, 
-dntem, -entem, ending of pres. pple. (see -ent); 
sometimes a later adaptation of -dntem only. All 
the participial forms were in OFr. levelled under 
-ant, the sole ending of the pr. pple., as L. amdnt-, 
vident-, sedent -, credent-cm in Fr. amant, voyant, 
scant, croyant. But other words were subsequently 
adopted in their L. stem form, as prudent, present, 
llegant. lienee Fr. words in -ant are of two kinds, 
one answering to L. -ant, the other to L. -ent, -cut. 
All were adopted, in their actnal Fr. forms, in Eng., 
where they subseq. became -au'nt ; then again, with 
the change of stress, -ant, as L. affldent-em, dijfj- 
dent-em, pliednt-em, servient-em, tenhit-em, OFr. 
afiant, defiant, pliant, serjeant, tenant, ME. afi- 
a(uVnt, defia(u)'nt, plia(u)'nt, serjeau nt, tenau nt. 
Most of them retain -ant, e.g. claimant, pleasant, 
poursuivant, servant, suppliant, valiant ; but since 
1 soo some have been refashioned with - ent after 
l‘„ wholly (as apparaunt, -ent), or partly (as in 
pendant, -ent, dependant, -ent, ascendant, -ent). 
llencc, inconsistency and uncertainty in the present 
spelling of many words, in which L. and Fr. analo¬ 
gies are at variance: see -ent. Many new words 
of this class have been adopted from L. -dntem 
directly or through later Fr., or have been formed 
on L. analogies, or adopted from mod.Fr. and 
Romance -ant, -ante ; as concomitant, protestant, 
commandant, ansesthesiant. For sense, see -ent. 
-ant 2 , for -and, an assimilation of the northern 
Eng. to the Fr. form of the pres, pple., as in all- 
10caidant, -ent. More commonly the converse took 
place, the native -and being substituted by northern 
writers for -ant, as in ahoutuland, semhland. 

-ant 3 , a corruption of -an from various sources, 
due to confusion and assimilation of final -an, -and, 
-ant, as in pagean(t, peasan(t, pheasan(t, trnanf, 
tyran(t. Cf. gyane, gyand, obs. forms of giant. 
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ANT APHRODISIAC. 


|| Anta (arnta). Arch. Commonly in pi. ant®. 
[L. anlx (no sing.), perh. f. ante before. Cf. Antes.] 

A square pilaster on either side of a door, or at 
the corner of a huilding. 

1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v„ The projccture of the Antx 
should always equal that of the ornaments. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. VII. 220/1 The Greeks never employed anUe, except 
at an angle or the extremity of a wall .. Sometimes the 
Doric anta has a simple kind of moulding and groove at its 
foot. 

Comb. anta-cap (pi. antao-caps), the capital or 
top of an anta. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 220/1 (The Greeks] purposely gave 
to such pilasters, bases anti an De-caps dissimilar from those 
of the columns.. The Doric anla-cap is very simple, and its 
abacus and other mouldings much narrower than those oi 
the column-capital. 

Antacid (oentiarsicl), a. and sb .; also antiacid, 
[f. Ant-—G r. dvri against + Acid.] 

A. adj. Having the power of counteracting 
acidity, esp . in the stomach. 

173a A rruth not Rules of Diet 249 Carrots .. ant jack! and 
fattening. 1875 Wood Therap. (1879) 452 Magnesia anil its 
carbonate act in the same manner .. being both antacid and 
laxative. 1880 Times 5 Oct. 4/6 The use of glucose, antacid 
finings, and more recondite drugs [by brewers]. 

B. sb. A remedy for, or preventive of, acidity. 
1732 Arbuthnot (J.) Oils arc anti-acids, so far as they 

blunt acrimony. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp ., Antacids are 
chiefly of the alcalious kind. 1861 Hulmk Moquin- Tandon 
11. ill. ii. 87 The shell of the oyster.. was formerly extolled 
as a powerful absorbent and anliacid. 

Antacrid (a:nt,arkrid), a. [f. Ant- + Acuip.] 

1853 Mayne E.xp, Lex., Ant acrid, applied to medicines 
which have power to correct an acrid condition of the se¬ 
cretions. 

Antes; see Anta. 

Antagonal (a-ntargonal), a. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. 
stem of Antac ox-issr + -al ; app.after L.agdndl-is.] 
In antagonism; antagonistic. 

1863 J. Woodford Chr. Sand. 70 Whilst the antagonal 
principles of faith and sight fight out their contest. 

Antagonism (anUe goniz’m). [ad. Gr. aFTa- 
yojvurpja, n. of action f. dvrayoovi^-tadai: see Ant¬ 
agonize. Cf. mod. Fr. anlagofiisme. Not in John¬ 
son ; in Todd 1S18 without quot.] 

1 . The mutual resistance or active opposition of 
two opposing forces, physical or mental; active 
opposition to a force. 

1839 Btaclr.v. Mag. XLV 1 . 647 When this antagonism 
ceased to operate. 1859 ^ ,I,L Liberty ii. (1865) 28/1 Opinions 
favourable .. to sociality and individuality, to liberty and 
discipline, and all the other standing antagonisms of practical 
life. 1880 Adve in iq//z Cent. No. 38. 709 Mixing up castes 
and nationalities with a view to class antagonism. 

b. spec, in Phys . and A rt. 

1853 Mayne Exp. Lex., A ntagonism , a term for the action of 
those muscles which arc opposed to each other in their office. 
1859 Mrs. Schimmelpennincic Princ. Beauty 111. ii. § 26 
Antagonism is the juxtaposition of opposing expressions in 
equally intense degree. 1872 Darwin Emotions \ ii. 197 The 
central fasciae of the frontal muscle would have contracted 
in antagonism. 1872 Blackie Lays 1 light. Introd. 22 One 
of Beethoven's cunningly balanced antagonisms of sweet 
sound. 

C. Const. Antagonism between two things, to or 
against a thing ; to be or act in antagonism to ; to 
be in, or come into antagonism with. 

1838 Blackw, Mag. XLIV. 587 Consciousness is an act of 
antagonism against the modification of man’s natural being. 
1840 Coboen Speeches 37 The Government had not placed 
itself in antagonism to them. 1855 II. Reed Led. Eng. 
Hist. iv. 443 The natural antagonism of a base to a noble 
nature, a 1862 Buckle Ck*ilis.( 1869) 111 . Hi. 171 This ant¬ 
agonism between the aristocratic and trading spirit. 1870 
Disraeli Lothair xlviiL 260 That the Church is m ant¬ 
agonism with political freedom. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
Pref. 7 In direct antagonism to the fundamental principles 
of scientific education. 1879 McCarthy Own Times 11 .227 
Russia .. was brought into chronic antagonism with Turkey. 

2 . An opposing force or principle. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 340 These two Antagonisms at 
war here, in the case of Laud and the Puritans, are as old 
nearly as the world, a 1859 De Quincey in Page Life (1877) 
ll.xix. 186 As if resulting from mighty and equal antagon¬ 
isms. 1866 Perrier Led. Crk. Philos. 1 . xiv. 435 An ant¬ 
agonism put forth against the passions. 

Antagonist (sentargonist). [ad. (perh. through 
Fr. antagoniste, 16th c. in Litt.) L. ant agon isla (in 
Jerome), ad. Gr. dvraycnviar^ opponent, rival, n. 
of agent f. avTayojvi^-eaOat: sec Antagonize.] 

1 . One who contends with another in an athletic 
contest, a battle, or struggle for the mastery; an 
opponent, an adversary. 1 

1599 B. Jon son Cynthia 1 s Ret', v. ii, Your antagonist, or 
player against you. 1623 Cockeram, A ntagonist , an enemy. 
1667 Milton P. L. x. 387 Satan .. Antagonist of Heaven's 
Almighlie King. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 246 He that wrestles 
with us strengthens our nerves, and sharpens our skill. Our 
antagonist is our helper. 1855 Prescott Philip 1. ii. (1857) 
si Philip ran the first course. His antagonist was the Count 
NIansfeldt, a Flemish captain of great renown. 

2 . An opponent in any sphere of human action, 
as politics, controversy, etc. 

1626 Pory in Ellis Orig. Lett. ir. 333 III. 247 Potter and 
Godfrey, antagonistes to the Pope's supremacy here. 1628 
Prynne Cens. Cozens 14 Marke what good vse our Antagon¬ 
ist makes of this conclusion. 1706 Phillips, Antagonist 
.. one that in Disputation or Arguing opposes another. 1831 

Vol. X. 


Brewster Knotou (1855) II. xxiii. 307 This answer of Sir 
Isaac’s .. called into the field a fresh antagonist. 

3 . An impersonal agent acting in opposition. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 10 .■ 3 A well written Book com¬ 
pared with its Rivals and Antagonists, is like Moses's Ser¬ 
pent. 1794 Sullivan Pino Mat. II. 117 Fire and air act as 
antagonists in boiling. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. v. 
(1852) 136 Justice and mercy ought by no account to he con¬ 
sidered as antagonists. ^ 

4 . Phys. A muscle which counteracts another, 
contracting while the opposite one relaxes, ami 
conversely. 

1706 Phillips, A ntagonist a or Antagonist (in Anat.) is 
taken for a Muscle of an opposite Situation or contrary 
Quality. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., We have some solitary 
muscles, without any Antagonists. 1880 Syd. Soe. Lex. s.v.. 
The flexor muscles are the antagonists of the extensors. 

5 . Used attrib. as sb. in apposition, or adj.:-^ 
Antagonistic. 

1671 Milton Sams. 1628 None daring to appear antagon¬ 
ist. 1777 Priestley Phil. Access. $ 4. 31 A limb is kept 
motionless by the equal action of antagonist muscles. 1789 
T. Jefferson Writ. (1839) 11 . 588 The antagonist nation. 
1830 Coleridge Ch. .y State 141 Antagonist forces are neces¬ 
sarily of the same kind. 1830 Sir J. Hersciu i. Stud. Sat. 
Phil. 189 The quality of opacity is not a contrary or ant¬ 
agonist quality to lhal of transparency. 

Antagonistic (tl-nta^gniirstik), a. [f. prcc.+ 

-ic.] 

1 . Of the nature of an antagonist; mutually op¬ 
posed ; actively opposed. 

1632 11 . Jonson Magn. Lady 111. iv. (T.) Their valours are 
not yet so.. truly antagomsikk as to fight. 1843 Mill 
Logic 11. iv. $6 The antagonistic action of acids and alka¬ 
lies. 1859 Mill Liberty 127 The progressive principle .. is 
antagonistic to the sway of Custom. 1875 M oon Therap. 
(1879) 260 That opium and belladonna are, in their influence 
upon the system, antagonistic. 1881 M. Williams in 1 yth 
Cent. No. 49. 505 Innumerable antagonistic forces which 
confront each other in eternal opjK>»iiioii. 

2 . Phys. Said of the muscles which counteract 
each other’s action. 

1845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. II. 390 The action of 
the external and internal intercostal* must he antagonistic. 

Antagoni’stical, a. rare. [f. pree. + -al K] 
Of antagonistic character or tendency. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.» Whs. 111. 76 There hath been an 
Antagonisticall repugnancy betwixt vs. 1842 P01; M. Kagct 
Wks. 1864 1 . 230 Until the instances .. be sufficient in num¬ 
ber to establish an anlagonislicul rule. 

Antagonistically, adv. [f. prcc.+-i.v-.] 
In antagonistic manner ; in rivalry or active op¬ 
position. 

185s ICmkrson in Carr. Carlyle (1883) 11 .243 The solo sings 
the theme; the orchestra roars antagonistically. 1880 Mac* 
lean in Standard 11 Mai*. (i 832 ) 6 /r The people being so 
antagonistically inclined towards me. 

Antagonization (arntx^gonoiz^Jan). rare. 
[f. next 4 --ATION.] The action of antagonizing. 

1883 Howells l'n disc. Country 11 . 100 This question of 
antagonisation could he settled in a manner absolutely final. 

Antagonize (wntargoiwiz), v . [ad. Gr. avr- 
aycevt^-fadai to straggle against, vie with, rival ; f. 
dvri against •+• dyofvi^-taOai to straggle, f. aytov a 
contest: see Agon.] 

f 1 . /rafts. To compete with, vie with, rival. Obs. 
1634 T. Herbert Trav. 211 The Dodo which for shape 
and rarenessc may antigonize the Phoenix of Arabia. 

2 . To act in antagonism to, straggle against, 
contend with, oppose actively. 

1742 Bailey, Antagonize , to act the Part of an Opponent 
in arguing, to oppose, to contradict. 1773 in Johnson, and 
1818 in Toon [only from Bailey]. 1818 Kkats Etulym. (18511 
81 Like one huge Python Antagonising Boreas. 1865 Mas¬ 
son Rcc. Brit. Philos. 48 A so-called Scottish Philosophy of 
Common Sense to antagonize all this mass of English and 
imported Sensationalism. 

b. In England, antagonizing forces must l>e of 
the same kind, but in the political phraseology of 
U.S. a person may antagonize (/. e. oppose) a 
measure. 

1882 Boston Evg. Tran sc r. 4/3 Ex-Secretary* Windom did 
not hesitate openly to antagonize ex-Secretary Sherman's 
bill. Ibid. 8/5 The Democrats on the committee have given 
notice of a determination to antagonize this and all other 
bills for the admission of Territories as Stales. 

3 . Phys. To counteract the action of (the opposite 
muscle). 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 65/1 These fibres .. have a con¬ 
stant tendency to antagonize the adductor muscle, i860 
Lewes Phys. Com. Life 11 . x. 280 The body is balanced by 
an incessant shifting of the muscles, one group antagonising 
the other. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life $6 The ligament 
divaricates, when not antagonized by the adductor muscles. 

4 . Hence: To counteract or neutralize the action 
of (any force). 

1833 Sir J. Hf.rschf.l Astr. viii. 285 Perpetual contest be¬ 
tween conservative and destructive powers.. so antagonizing 
one another as to prevent the latter from ever acquiring an 
uncontrollable ascendancy, i860 Emerson Cond. Ltfe(iZ 6 i) 
i. 17 If Fate follows and limits power, power attends and 
antagonizes Fate. 1861 Ramadgk Cur. Consump. 49 The 
tumefaction of latent catarrh .. is sufficient to antagonize 
consumption. 

5 . intr. To act in antagonism. 

i86t Hulme Moquin-Tandon 11. vi. i. 318 These organs .. 
act from above downwards, but without antagonizing. 

6 . tram. To render antagonistic, make an ant¬ 
agonist, 


1882 Echo 20 Feb. 2/4 The very doing of this work .. ant¬ 
agonises certain sections of the people whose interests are 
supposed to be prejudiced by legislative changes. 

Anta’gonized, ///. a. [f. prcc. + -i.r>.] Ren¬ 
dered antagonistic, irreconcilably opposed. 

1845 R. Hamilton Pop. Educ. viii. led. 21189 Nobly stand¬ 
ing aloof from all Sectarianism, lmt practically antagonised 
to all spurious latitude. 1877 A. Sullivan AVtc lrel. xiv. 
158 Protestant and Catholic were daily becoming more and 
more hopelessly antagonised. 

Antagonizes Phys. rare. [f. as prcc. + -Fit 1 .] 
A muscle that anlagonizesanother; = Antagonist.}. 

1879 Morris Anat. points 12 One set of muscles acting a- 
aniagonisers to the others. 

Anta gonizing, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -inc -.] 
Acting in direct opposition ; mutually opposing. 

1810 Ben 1 ham t'achiugi 18211 231 To .. reconc ile . . lo each 
other the antagonizing ends of justice. 1817 Jas. M ill B> it. 
India 11 . v. v. 486 This step was vehemently opposed . . b\ 
the antagonizing parly. 1848 Al ill Pol. Eton. ill. xv, $ 2 A 
complete equipoise between these antagonizing forces. 1855 
Bain Senses hit, 11. iv. § 7 11804! 268 The l« o antagonizing 
classes of muscles. 

t Anta'gony. Obs. rare—'. [ad.Gr.uFT07<ui'n> ( 
f. dvri against + dyojyia struggle.] Antagonism. 

1643 Milton Divorce viii. 11851 4 ' The iucoimmmii able 
antagony that is between Christ and Belial. 

t Antal. Obs. [ad. mcd.T. antale , untalinm , 
entalium , of uncertain origin.] The gasleropod 
shell Dcnlalium /intale, or an allied species. 

1657 Tomlinson Return's Di$p. 461 Another Sea shell lish, 
called an Antal, whose use in medicine is very frequent 
1678 Piiii.urs, . Infill, a Sea Shell-fish of a little fingers 
length, streaked without, smooth and hollow within, like a 
Hide 'I’liblc] where the fish is contained. 

Antalgic (iunt|a.**ld/,ik\ a. and sb. Med. [mod. 
f. Ant- + «A*y-os* pain + -u\] 

A. adj. Tending to prevent or alleviate pain. 

1775 in Asn. 1839 in Hootik Med. Piet. 1853 Mayne 

E.xp. Lex., . Inodyue, driving away pain, antalgic. 

B. sb. A medicine or application having this 
tendency; 'tlint which softens pain, anodyne." J. 

1 753 Chambers Cycl. Sapp ., . lntalgiis amount to the same 
with Anodynes. 

Antalkali (ant|:\:lkaU\ Med. [f. Ant- + Al¬ 
kali.] Anything which counteracts the action ot 
an alkali, esf. in the human body. 

1834 Penny Cycl. 11 . 67/1 Anlalkalies.. are means of 
counteracting the presence of alkalies in the system. 

Antalkaline ent l a , lkfilein), a. and sb. Med. 
[f, prcc.: cf. alkaline] 

A. adj. Counteracting the action of alkalis. 

1853 Mavnk Exp. Lex., Antalkaline , Having the power 

of neutralising alkalis: such are all the acids. 

B. sb. An antalkaline substance or agent. 
i8n in Hooter Med. Diet. 

Antambulacral ue:iiti:vmbiz/l £ T i*kral,-n.“kral), 
a. fool. Also anti-amb-. [I. Ant-4 Amublackal.] 
Opposite to what is ambulacral. (In Echinoderins 
it sometimes happens that the ambulacral zones do 
not extend from one pole of the body to the other. 
Where the ambulacra! zone ends, the antambulacral 
begins, as in the apex of a sea-urchin, or the upper 
side of a star-lish.) 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 142 The antiambulacra) sur¬ 
face. 1877 Huxley Anat. hiv. An. 553 [In a Starfish] the 
ambulacral, and the opposite, or antambulacral faces arc 
of equal extent. 

|| Antana*clasis (icntanje-klasis). A’hei. (Obs. 
[L., a. Gr. dvravatckaois, f. dFTni'atfAd-€tF to rellect, 
liend back ; f. uvrt against, in the opposite direction 
+ dvafc\d'€iv to break or bend back.] 

1 . A figure of speech, 4 when the same word is 
repeated in a different, if not in a contrary signifi¬ 
cation ; as In thy youth learn some craft, that in 
thy old age thou mayest get thy living without 
craftl J. 

1657 J. Smith Myst.Rhet. 107 A man aclasis, A figure when 
the same word is repeated in a divers if not in a contrary 
signification .. also a retreat to the matter at the end of a 
long parenthesis. 1681 Manton Serm. Ps. cxix. 123 Wks. 
1872 VIII. 266 ‘That Abraham against hope believed in 
hope*..is an antanaclasis, an elegant figure, having the 
form of a contradiction. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 61^3 lie 
generally talked in the Raranomasia .. hut in his humble 
Opinion he shined most in the Antanaclasis. 

2. 'A returning to the matter at the end of a long 
parenthesis ; as Shall that heart {which doth not 
only feel them, but hath all motion of his life /laced 
in /hem) shall that heart, I say, etc/ J. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 364 That mortal I Antana¬ 
clasis, and desperate piece of Kiietonck. 1657 [See in 1.] 

t Antanago'ge. Rhet. Obs. [f.A.NT- + Gr. ui/a- 
y<xyi] a leading or bringing up.] (See quot.) 

1589 Putteniiam Eng. Pocsie (Arb.) 224 Antenagogo, or the 
Recompencer, scemetn to make amends, for which cause it 
is called by the original] name in both languages, the Re¬ 
compencer, as .. 1 must needs say, that my wife is a shrewe. 
But such a huswife as 1 know but a fcwc. 1706 Phillips, 
Antanagoge, in Rhetoric a figure; when, not being able to 
answer the Adversary's accusation, wc return the charge, 
by loading him with the same Crimes. 1751 in Chambers 
Cycl.; and in mod. Diets. 

Ant aphrodisiac rsemtiaifmdBziack),^. and sb.; 
also anti-aph-. [mod. f. Ant- + Gr. d<ppo 5 i<naK-bs, 
f. dtppodicios venereal, f. ’A<ft)o 5 i Wrj Venus.] 

45 
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ANTE-ACTED. 


A. adj. Tending to counteract venereal desire. 

1742 Bailey, Antaphrodisiack , a Term given to Medicines 
that extinguish Venereal Desires: also Antivenereal. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Hot. 12 The whole of this order [the 
water lily tribe] has the reputation of being antiaphrodisiac, 
2 . sb. A medicine or application so used. 
1 753inCiiA.MBURS Cyct.Svpp. 1788 I'difib. New Disp.f 1791) 
119 These seeds have been celebrated as antiphrodisiacs. 

Antaphroditic (reintiaefwdiTik), a. and sb. 
[mod. f. Ant- + Gr. *A«/>/h> 5 itt/ Venus + -ic.J 

A. adj. Of use against venereal disease. 

1755 Johnson*, 1853 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

B. sb. 1 . A medicine so used. 

1706 Phillips, Antap/irod/ticks. Medicines that are us'd 
against the French Pox. [So in Bailey, etc.] 
f 2 . = ANTAFllKOniSTAC. Obs. 

1719 Glossogr. Norm, Antiaphrediticks are medicines that 
lay Lust. 

Antapo*logy. rare. [f. Ant- + Apology.] A 
reply to an apology. 

1693 Wetenh all {titled The Antapology of the melancholy 
Stander.by: in answer to the Dean of St. Paul's late book. 
1710 tr. Dupin' s Pled. Hist. 16 th C. I. 111. xvi. 427 1 Petrus 
Sutor] wrote an Apology for the Vulgar Version : an Ant* 
apology Printed at Paris in 1523. 

Antapoplectic (a*nt,cup0plc-ktik), a. and sb. 
Med. Also S anti-, [f. Ant- + Apoplectic.] 

A. adj , Tending to prevent or cure apoplexy. 

1697 Phil. Traits. X IX. 468 Bleedings, Purges, Diurclicks, 
and Antapoplectick Medicines. 1720 Blair ibid. XXXI. 
35 They are also Pectoral, Anii-Apopleciick. 1753 in J. 
f B. sb. A medicine so used. Obs. 

1753 Chambers CycLSupp ., Apoplectics .. a name used by 
some for what we more properly call Antapoplectics. 

Antarchism (arnfcuki/.’m). rare~°. [mod. f. 
as Antakcuy + -ism.] Opposition to government 
in general. (In mod. Diets. So the two next.) 
A‘ntarchist. rare'- 0 , [f. as prec. + -isr.] One 
who is opposed to all government. 

An tar clii *stic, a. rare- 0 , [f. prec. + -it.] 
Opposed to all government, 
t A*ntarchy. Obs. rare~ x . [ad. mod. L. ant- 
archia f. Gr. avrl against + -ap\ia, f, <&px m in ap^-uw 
to rule, apx-17 rule, government.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Autarchy, an opposition to govern, 
ment. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. ii. 56 11851 > 
That this word Autarchy and Monarchy are Synonymous, 
1 cannot easily perswade tny self to l>elicve. 

Antarctic (ivntfiuktik), a. and sb. Forms: 4 
anturtyk, 4-7 -ik(e, -iek(e, 6 -ique, antiartick, 
6-8 nntartic, -nrctique, 7-8 nntaretiek(e, (7 
nnartic), 6- antnrctic. [a. OFr. autartique ( — 
Pr. ant artic, It. antartico), ad. L. antartic-us, 
-arctic-us, a. Gr. avTapicruc-bs opposite to the north, 
f. &VT1 against, opposite + apHnn-bs of the Bear, 
northern, f. dp/cros bear, the constellation of the 
Bear. The orig. Kng., phonetically modified by 
passage through Romance, has, like mod.Fr. unt - 
antique, been since conformed to the Gr. spelling, 
though still often pronounced &ntautik.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Opposite to the arctic ; pertaining to the south 
polar regions; southern. Antarctic J’ole, the South 
pole of earth or heavens; Antarctic Circle, the 
parallel of 66 32' South, which separates the South 
Temperate and South Frigid Zones. 

1366 Maundev. xvii. 181 In l.ybye men seen first the sterre 
anturtyk. <1391 Ciiauckr Astro/. 11. § 25 Than is the pol 
aulartik hynetlie the Orisonte. 1556 Record!-: Cast. Khcko/. 
27 The Autartike circle is equall and equidistant to the 
Arctike circle. 1594 Blunof.vii. Exere. iv. Introd. 433 't he 
Pole Autartique, that is to say, the South Pole. 1601 Holland 

I liny { 1634) 1. 130 Canopus, a goodly great and bright star 
about the pole Antarcticke. 1645 Howell Lett . Addr., 
From the Anartic to the Artie skie. a 1649 Drumm. of 

II a writ. Poems Wks. 1711, 38/2 Autartick parrots, /Ethiopian 
plumes. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 1 . 453 It is probable 
that an open sea stretches to the Antartic pole. 1881 Hooker 
in Nature No. 619. 447 There is no Antarctic flora except a 
few lichens and sea*weeds. 

t 2 .fig. Directly opposite, contradictory, antipo¬ 
dean. Obs. 

1644 Cleveland Gen. Poems iytyyp 120 My Wit shall be on 
what side Heaven you please, provided it ever be Antarctick 
to yours. 1670 Cotton Espernon it. vm. 362 So strange an 
alteration in inein both, and so autartick to those good dis¬ 
positions betwixt them, n 1711 Ken Christophit Poet. Wks. 
1721 1. 501 Antarctick Wills in me for Empire vy'd; My 
Rational to Heav'n alone inclin'd, My Sensual with the 
World and Satan join'd. 

B. sb. [The adj. used ellipti] 

1 . The south pole, or the regions adjacent. 

1366 Maunof.v. xvii. 182 Thei that lien toward theantartyh. 
1596 Fitz-geffrey Drake (1881) 20 From th* Artitjue to th’ 
Antartique famosed. 1662 H. More Enthus. Tri. (1712) 31 
The Axle-tree of the Antarctick. 1784 Cowper Task 1.620 
Far into the deep Towards the Antarctic, 
t ^-fg- Obs. rare . 

£■1640 Jackson in Southey Commonpt. Bk . Ser. 11. (1849)77 
Antarctieks they are, and think they can never be far enough 
from the North Pole , until they run from it into the South 
Pole , and pitch their habitation in terrtl incognita , io a 
world and church unknown to the ancients. 

t C. Antarctic it. Obs. [f. the sb.; cf. lord it, 
tree ?/.] To go to the opposite extreme. 

1647 Ward Simp. Colter 47 If it \Ma jest as Imperii ] 


extends itself beyond its due Artique .. Satns Populi must 
Antartique it, or else the^ world will be Excentrick. 

t Anta'rctical, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. (B) + 
-alD] Of or pertaining to antarctic regions. 

1693 Sir T. Blount Nat. Hist. 122 Others call it Antarcti- 
cal Buglosse, Henbane of Peru. 

t Ant a*rc tic ally, adv. Obs. rare. [f. prec.+ 
i.y-.] In an antarctic or contrary way, in direct 
opposition. 

<21711 Ken Hymns Ev. Wks. 1721 1 . 107 None God and 
Mammon can at once obey, They humane Wills Antarctic- 
ally sway. 

Antartliritic (rcnt|ajJ>ri*tik), a. and sb. Med. 
[f. Ant- + Gr. apOpiTiK-us gouty: see Akthkitic.] 

A. adj. Tending to prevent or relieve gout. 

. *775 1 ° Ash. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 73 The root 
is supposed by the Hindoos to possess.. antarthritic virtues. 

B. sb. A medicine so used. 

1706 Phillips, Antar/hriticks, Remedies good against the 
gout. 1742 in Bailey; and in mod. Diets. 

Antasthmatic (a:iil|as]jmartik), a. and sb. [f. 
Ant- + Gr. aadpaTtn-os Asthmatic.] 

A. adj. Tending to prevent or relieve asthma. 
B. sb. A medicine so used. 

1681 tr. If ittis's Ecru. Med. U'ks.,Antasthmatieks, Things 
good against the cough or asthma. iyo6 Phillies, Ant - 
asthmaticks. Medicines against the Pusick or shortness of 
Breath. 1742 in Bailey. 1775111 Ash. 1853 in Mayne, 

Antatrophic (xnt ( atrp*fik\ a. and sb. Med. [f. 
Ant- + Gr. QTpo<pia Atrophy +-rc.] 

A. adj. Tending to counteract atrophy. B. sb. 
Anything given with this purpose. 

[i8n Hoofer Med. Diet., Antatrophica. Medicines which 
relieve or restore consumption.] 1853 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

A'nt-t>ea:r. [from its remote likeness to a bear.] 
The popular name in British Guiana of the Great 
Ant-eater, Myrmecophaga jubata. 

1691 Ray Creation (L.i Two sorts of tamandua* Jlive] upon 
ants, which therefore are called in English ant-bears. 1863 
Cornh. Mag. J an. 122 A huge ant-bear .. his bushy tail curled 
over his back .. and his long snout held close to the ground, 
as if in search of his insect prey. 

A*ntdom. nonce-iud. [f. Ant sb. + -dom.] The 
estate or race of ants. 

1883 in Knowledge 22 June 374/1 The skeletons of anlilom 
were around that lonely one. 

+ A'llte. Obs. [a. Sp. ante, also dantc , ad. Arab, 
k J lamt, some animal of the antelope or buffalo 
kind, 1 el Dante, que los Affricanos Hainan Lamt 1 
(Marmol, in Dozy). Its skin is called in Arab. 
ad-daraca lamt, corrupt, in Sp. adaraga dantc, 
ndarga de ante , whence dantc, ante, for the animal.] 

[1598 Florio, Ante . .a wildc beast in India as Dig as an 
assc with round cares, with the ncathcr Up like a trumpet, 
nener going but by night.] 1625 Purchas Pilgrims u. 1029 
Bufiles, Badgers, Ante, Deere. 

Ante, obs. form of Ant and Aunt. 

Ante-, L. prep, and adv., used in composition 
with vbs., as auteccdere to go before; vbl. sbs., as 
antecessor a foregoer; other sbs. and adjs. derived 
from phrases, as antccemum (from ante cenaiu), 
antetempium, antemeridid nits (f. ante meridiem), 
antcpienultimas (f. ante pmtultimnm). Examples 
of all these have been adopted in Eng. directly or 
through Fr., and have, since 1600, served as models 
for the formation of others, especially of the last 
class, from which, as in ante-temple , ante-nuptial, 
ante - has acquired a separable character, and is 
prefixed to other words, as ante-room, ante- 
Cuvierian, ante-date. Adjectives of this type are 
formed at will, either with or without adj. endings, 
as ante-baptismal, antc-Norman, ante-refonnation- 
al ; and ante-communion, ante-reformation, ante- 
7 oar. The latter are really attributive phrases, 
similar to the native after-dinner oration, before- 
breakfast lesson, out-of-doors employment, up-siairs 
room. The former, though formally compounds 
of ante + adjective, are in sense adj. formations on 
a phrase, as ante-mundane, logically (antemund)um 
+ ane\ cf. {old-woman)ish . Some of the more ob¬ 
vious of these combinations of ante- are grouped 
together here, as not needing separate treatment. 

A. sbs. (Main stress on a'/t/e-: a-nfechapcl.) 

1 . Of position: in which ante- usually ** A smaller 
introductory—; as ante-cavern, -closet, -gar¬ 
den, -hall, -porch, -portico, -stomach ; also 
ante-bath, an apartment opening into the bath; 
ante-church «=* Ante-chapel ; ante-nave, the 
western part of a divided nave; ante-number, the 
preceding number. These begin after 1600. 

1817 Edin. Rev. XXVIII. 331 The bathers first enter a 
vault or *antehath. ibid.. The Georgian ladies employ the 
* ante-caverns as dressing rooms. 1872 M ickletiuvaitf. Mott. 
Par. Ck. §27 If there is an *antechurch, they should be 
placed there. 1705 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2100 Its Entrance, 
first and second Galleries, *Anticlosels. 1861 Gant. Citron. 
6 July 621/3 The spectator is supposed to stand in the *antc- 
garden. 1848 Lytton Harold iv. 148 A low forlorn 'ante- 
hall. 1829 Southey Alt for Love iv. Wks. VII. 173 Now 
before the Holy Door In the *Anle-nave they stand. 1626 
Bacon Sylvu § xo6 Whatsoever Vertue is in Numbers, for 


Conducing to Concent of Notes, is rather to be ascribed to 
the * Ante-number than to the Entire Number. 1624 Wotton 
An kit. 11672) 28 An Atrium Grxcum (we may translate it 
an * Anti-Porch, after the Greek manner). 1838 Britton Diet. 
Arch. 13 Antica .. a door, a porch, or 'ante-poitico. 1691 
Ray Creation (1714) 28 Swallowed into the crop.. or at least 
into a kind of *Ante-stoniach. 

2 . Of time or order: in which ante = A previous 
or anticipatory —, or A something previous or 
anticipatory to — ; as ante-dawn, -disposition, 
-luminary, -occupation, -predicament, -spring, 
-taste; also ante-eternity, the quality of having 
existed from all eternity; ante-noon, the fore-noon. 
These begin after 1600. 

1841 /ifneho. Mag. X LIX. 287 'Hint mysterious ’’ante-dawn 
—that prelibation of the full daylight.. the Zodiacal light. 
1611 Florio, Autidispositione, an ^antidisposition, or pre¬ 
cedent inclination. 1678 Cudworth Intel/. Syst. 141 He., 
maintained.. the Worlds 'Ante-Eternity and Incorrupti¬ 
bility. 1684 Charnock Attrib. God 11834) i* 367 The pro- 
nme of eternal life is as ancient as God himself.. as it hath 
an "ante-eternity, so it hath a post -eternity. 1686 Goai> 
Cetest. Bod. 1. xv. 96 At other hours of the "A nte -.N < x ,n - 
1656 Blount Glossogr., "A ntcoccupution, a preventing or 
seising first. 1706 Phillips, * Antepredicamcnts (in Logick) 
things necessary to be known before-hand, for the better un¬ 
derstanding of the Predicaments; as Definitions of Terms, 
etc. 1881 G. M ilnf.r Country Picas, ted. 2) 2 Our *atUespring 

our premonitory awakening. 1861 Sheppard Fall ofRome 
iv. 165 An 'antetaste of those dire and bloody struggles. 

B. adjs. (Main stress not on ante : ante-nuptial, 
ante-wa r. Mostly of 19th century.) 

1 . Of position : in which an/c= Before, in front 
of —; as nnte-caecnl, before the ccecum or ‘blind 
gut*; ante-initial, before the beginning, prefatory; 
ante-pectoral, in front of the breast. 

1861 Hulme Moqnin-Tattdon «. 1. 44 The small intestine 
or *anuca:cal. 1834 Southey /doctor 11862) 2 The chapters 
■'ante-initial and post-initial. 1826 Kirby (St Spence Entomol. 
IV. xxxviii. 38 The ' antepeetoral pair of the mole-cricket. 

2 . Of time or order: in which antc = Occurring 
or existing in the time before (a fact or condition, 
implied in the following adj., or definitely expressed 
by the following sb.); as a. with adj. ending : 
ante-Enbylonish, -baptismal, -Christian, -ec¬ 
clesiastical,-Gothic, -historic,- human; nnte- 
jentacular, before breakfast; ante-judiciary,tak¬ 
ing place before judgement ; ante-Justinianian, 
-metallic, -mortal, -Mosaical, -Norman, -nup¬ 
tial; anto-patriarchal, existing before the patri¬ 
archs ; ante-posthumous, posthumous (pro¬ 
fessedly), but written before; -reformational, 
-revolutional, -revolutionary, b. with sb., form¬ 
ing attrib.pbr.: ante-bridal, -communion,-reforma¬ 
tion, -resurrection, -sunrise, -war. Cf. the 1 ,. 
ante-mortem, before-death. In this sense antc- 
varies with pre-. 

1835 1 . Taylor Spir, Desp. iii.96 The "nntchabylonish Jews. 
1850 C. Words w. Occas. Sertn. Ser. 1. 104 'Ante-baptismal 
regeneration. 1847 J- Hunt Men, Worn., 4 Bks. II. x. 
219 'Ante-bridal trepidation. 1858 Sears A than, m.iu.270 
What was the ‘ante-Christian doctrine respecting the con¬ 
dition of the (lead? 1827 Gent/. Mag. XCVII. 11. 487 This 
part of the 'Ante-Communion Service is now so commonly 
omitted on Sundays. 1880 Gunther Fishes 16 Several of 
such Tuitecuvicrian works must be mentioned. 1829S0UTHEY 
in (?• Ret\ XXXIX. ^61 Its 'ante-ecclesiastical history. 
1834 H. Coleridge Grk. CLiss. Poets 99 This event .. is in¬ 
volved in the same thick mist of *ante-historic antiquity. 
i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. x. 214 Other languages also in an 
"ante-historical and embryonary stale. 1861 Tulloch Eng. 
Pnrit. ii. 264 lie fills up the 'ante-human space.. by an 
array of spiritual machinery. 181 x Knox & Jkbb Corr. 11 . 
44 This 'ante-jenlacular hour. 1679 Prance Addit. Narr. 
50 Purgatory, or *Antejudiriary and intermedial delivery of 
souls. 1880 Muirhead Gains Introd. 7 Any qnestion of 
“Ante-Justinianian law. 1865 Lubbock I'reh, Times6o The 
Stone age.. the 'ante-metallic period. 1827 Hare Guesses 
11. (1873) 556 If a spirit.. were to revisit inis home of its 
“anlemnrtal existence, 1883 Standard 16 May 5/2 The 
" ante-mortem treatment of the brutes. 1684 T. Burnet 
Th. Earth 1 . 283, 1 look upon all other 1 books] that pretend 
to be 'ante-Mosaical or patriarchal, as spurious and fabu- 
Urns. 1863 Cox Inst . Ping. (Io7>t. 1. iii. 11 As to the 'ante- 
Norman councils. 1818 Dallam Mid. Ages (1872) 1 11 . 75 
To legitimate the dnke of 1 ^mcaster's * ante-nuptial children. 
1765 Tucker Lt . Nat. 11 . 328 Primeval sages or 'ante- 
patriarchal Saracens. 1855 Wiseman Fab iota 220 The old 
capsarins as he had had himself rattlingly called in his 'ante- 
posthumous inscription. 1852 S. Maitland Essays 165 They 
had never seen any *ante-refurmation Waldenses. 1861 A. 
B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 10 th C. iii. 73 Bishop Osmond, the 
regulator of the 'ante-reformational English ritual. 1839 
W. Irving Wotfert's Roost (1855) i 6 a An old gentleman, 
whose dress was decidedly *nnte-rcvoliitional. i860 Mill 
Kepres. Gcrvt. (1865) 23/2 With Austria or *a»ie-revolutionary 
France. 1858 Sears A than. iv. 25 The \antc-resurrcction 
period. 1842 Chamb. Jrni. 30 July 231 The dim 'ante-sun- 
rise light. 1878 N. Amer. Rtv. CXXV 11 . 123 'Ante-war 
lightness of national taxation. 

Ante-, in earlier spelling often put for Anti-. 
t A*nte-a*ct. Obsr° [ad. L. ant e-actum , pa. 
pple. of antc-agPre (a questionable compound) to 
do before.] 'A former act/ J. 

1721 in Bailey, whence in Johnson, Ash, etc. 

+ A:nte-a'cted, ppL a. Obs. rare. [f. L. ante- 
act- (see prec.) + -ED.] Previously done, or spent. 

1607 Dekker Knt's. Conjnr. (1842) 62 Shee begins to be 
sorie for her ante-acted euils. 1620 — Dreantc (i860) 22 A 
loathing of their antcacted fife. 







ANTEAL. 


ANTECESSOR. 


Anteal (aent/al), a. rare. [f. L. ante before + 
-aiJ.] Pertaining to what is in front. 

1852 Lax ns borough Zooph. 388 Anteal , in front of any¬ 
thing forward. 1859 in Worcester. 

t Ante-a'mbulate, v. Obsr ° [f. L. ante 

before + ambit la! ppl. stem of ambukirc to walk ; 
suggested by sb. Ante-ambflo.] To walk before, 
as an usher. 

1623 Cockeram, A n tea tubulate , To vshcr. 1656 in Hr.or Nr. 

t Ante-ambula tion. Obsr 0 [n. of action f. 
prec.; see -tio.v.] The act of walking before. 

1678 in Phillips, whence in Hailey, Johnson, etc. 

|| Ante-a*mbulo. Obs. [L., f. ante before + 
ambuldre to walk ; app. in familiar use in 17th e.] 
One whose business it is to walk in front, an 
usher. 

1609 Man in Moone <1857) 95 IA serving-man] is the ante- 
amhulo of a gentlewoman, the consequent of a gentleman. 
1641 Maistkrton Sertu . 18 An nnleambnlo to usher in a 
thousand pains. 1706 Phillips, Auieautbn/o,A Sergeant of 
the Mace to a Prince, a Verger or Gentleman-usher. 

A*nt-ea*ter. The popular name of several 
animals which feed upon ants (and termites). 

1 . A group of quadrupeds of the order Edentata 
having long thread-like viscous tongues which they 
thrust into ants 4 nests and retract into their mouths 
covered with ants. 'They consist of the Ant-eaters 
proper (. Myrmccophagei) oi S. America, the Scaly 
Ant-eaters (Manis) of the Old World, and the 
Cape Ant-eater or Aardvaark (Oryderopus). 

1764 Williams Diet. Arts s.v., The Ant-Eater .. is as long 
and as tall as a middle-sized dog. 1869 J. Gray in Guttle Brit. 
Mus. 4 The Shielded. Beasts, as the Manis or Scaly Am- 
eaters of I ndia and Africa. 1870 Spurgeon Treas. David Ps. 

v. 9 Many human ant-eaters that with their long tongues 
covered with oily words entice and entrap the unwary. 

2 . The A cu lea ted, or Porcupine Ant-eater (Echid¬ 
na) of the order Monotrcmata, found in Australia. 

1868 Chambers Cyct. s.v., The Eehidn.r of New Holland 
are sometimes called Porcupine Ant-Eaters from their food, 
and their similarity to the true ant-eaters in their sharp 
muzzle and extensile tongue. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. 

vi. 268 Myrmeeobius , the living Australian Ant-eater. 

3 . A bird, also called Ant-thrush. 

1827 Griffith Cuvier VI. 399 The Ant-eaters .. are recog¬ 
nized by their long legs and short tail. Ibid ..403 The King 
of the Ant-eaters .. is about the size of a quail, and its grey 
plumage is agrecahly variegated. 

Anto-baptismal, -bath, etc.: see Ante-. 
t A:ntecedaTie, a ,. Obs. rare *“ >1 . [ad. med.L, 
*antcceddne-us : see next.] = next. 

165s Bramhall Ahsw. Hobbes 207 (R.) He makes the willing 
.. no willing at all, but onely some antccedane inclination. 

Antecedaneous (^mt/Vdcm/as),*. [f. med.F. 
*antcccdnnc-us (f. antcced-Zrc : see Antkcf.de)+ 
ous: sec -aneous.] Having the property or 
character of preceding or going before; of a 
preliminary or previous character. 

1630 Preston BreastpL Faith 12 As an tececlaneous [ printed 
-darious] and precedent to the pardon. 1684 tr. lionet's 
Mere. Cotnpit . vi. 165 Sonic nntccedancons weakness of the 
patient. 1692 Cov. Grace 58 The Promise is made .. without 
any Condition in us Antecedaneous, as a moving cause, 1 Not 
in J.] t8x8 in Todd. 

Antecedaneously, adv . ? Obs. [f. prec. + 
-ly*.] In an antecedaneous manner ; previously. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 51 Those more special kinds of 
lieings to he treated of Antecedaneously to the Predicaments. 
1688 Norris Tkeor. Lave (1694) iq 8 Neither is this latter.. 
made only Practical by being put in Practice, but is so aute- 
cedaneoiLsly. 

Antecede (jvnt/srd), v. arch .; also 7 anteceed. 
[ad. L. antccedfrc, f. ante before -f eedere to go.] 

1 . trans. To go before or in front of; to precede, 
in place, time, or rank; to suqiass. 

1624 HF.vtvoon Gunaik. tv. 207 In wealth and nohilitie.. 
Jhe] anteceded the best in the citric. 1677 Half. Print. Orig. 
Man. 1. iii. 82 The Fahrick of the World did not long ante- 
cede its Motion. 1822 T. Taylor Metam. ApnUins 399 
A particular negative antecedcs cither of the affirmative 
pro posit ions. 

2 . ini>\ To go or come l>cfore, to come firsl. 

1628 T. Spencer I.ogick 239 ‘Hiis Axiomc .. containes 

nothing that doth antecede, or follow. 1656 Baxter Ref. 
Pastor too Three daies prayer for him ..should antecede. 
1690 — Kingd. Christ i. 4 Though the Embrio and Infancy 
anteceding, it was to be first in Execution. 

.Antecedence (rent/srdens). [f. L. anicccdcntia 
(see next), on analogy of sbs. in -ence through Fr. 
(mod.Fr. antecedence is a neologism, Litlre).J 
1 . The action or fact of going before, precedence, 
priority : a. in time. 

1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 1. iii. 77 A pre-existence of 
the simple Bodies.. and an antecedence of their Consti¬ 
tution. 1830 Lveu. Print . Grot. (1875) 1 .1. x. igs The Ante¬ 
cedence of a colder climate. 1871 Farrar iPitn. Hist. iv. 
134 Not that we claim a mere antecedence and originality 
for the separate precepts of Christianity, 

b. in a causal relation. 

1651 Hobbes Lrv. t. xit. 52 Man .. remembreth in them 
Antecedence and Consequence. 1830 Sir J. Herschel Stud. 
.Vat. Phil. 151 Invariable antecedence of the cause and con¬ 
sequence of the effect. 

t 2 . That which goes before or precedes: a. An 
antecedent, a premiss. (Cf. antecedens in Ante¬ 
cedent 1 b.) 
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1535 Jove A pot. Tindate 5 His antecedence maybe true 
and consequence false, 
b. The preceding part. 

1593 Nashe Lent. Stnffe 7 The rest of the antecedence of 
the day womc out in disputations. 

3 . Astr. A motion from a later to an earlier sign 
of the Zodiac, or from east to west; retrograde 
motion ; also a position more to the west. 

1669 Fla.msteao in Phil. Trans . IV. 1109 Therefore she 
[the Moon] is in Antecedence of the Star 15 m. 25sec. 1740 
Winthrop ibid. XLI 1 . 575 Mercury was in Antecedence of 
the Sun 3' 57". 1797 F.neycl. Brit. (Astronomy) II. 508/1 

A motion of the heavens in the order of the signs.. is said 
to be a motion in consequence', and such are the true motions 
of all the planets; tho' their apparent motions arc sometimes 
contrary, and then they are said to move in antecedence. 

Antecedency (icnt/sf densi). [ad. L. anteeed- 
entia , f. antecedent-cm : see Antecedent a.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being antecedent, 
priority, precedence. 

1598 Fi.okio, Antecedentin, antecedencic, precedencie, 
superior!tic. a 1617 Bavne (1866)32 An antecedency 

of faith before the act of electing. 1874 Whitney Orient. 
Ling. Studies 245 Those who believe in the antecedency of 
ideas to words. 

f 2 . An antecedent condition or state of things ; 
in //. = Antecedents. Obs. 

1682 Sir T. Browxf. Cltr. Morals 55 Many things happen, 
not likely to ensue from any promises of antecedencies. 
1748 RtciiARnsoN Clarissa u8u> IV. iv. 12 Most of thy re¬ 
flections.. are fitter to come in as after-reflections than as 
antecedencies. 

f 3 . Movement back to a former position. Obs. 
1656 Hardy 1 John <1865' xiv. 86 i Some Midden emana¬ 
tions of the will as regenerate, antecedencies to the conflicts 
and lustings of the will as corrupt. 

Antecedent (antA/dunt), sb. [a. Fr. ante- 
eMail (see next), sitbsl. use of the adj. Already in 
F. antecedens was used stibst. as a term of philo¬ 
sophy, and in this technical sense it first appeared 
in the modern languages.] 

1 . A thing or circumstance which goes before or 
precedes in time or order; often also implying 
causal relation with its consequent, a. generally. 

1612 1 '. Taylor Comm, lit ns i. 11 116191 That there may 
he full content with it selfe, the antecedents and consequents. 
c 1680 in Somers Tracts 1 1.54S Consider the Antecedents to 
the calling the Convention. ^1716 South <J.' It is. , the 
necessary antecedent .. of a sinner's return to God. 1824 
Colkriixie Aids to Reft. \ 1848* 1 .92 Conscience is the ground 
and antecedent of human tor self-i consciousness, and n« t 
any modification of the latter, a 1862 Uucki.i: Chilis. < i860 1 
III. iii. 130 Circumstances .. governed by a long chain of 
antecedents. 

Hence, in various special applications, of which 
the topical and grammatical are the earliest uses of 
the word in Eng. 

b. Logic. (Opposed to consequent.) The statement 
upon which any consequence logically depends ; j 
hence (+tf) The premisses of a syllogism (obs .); 
{/A The part of a conditional proposition on which 
the other depends. (+c) By some early logicians 
the subject and predicate were called antecedent 
and consequent. 

e 1400 Test. Love ii. (1560)284 b/i The consequence is false, 
needcs the antecedent mote bccnc of the same condition. 
<-1425 Wvntol n Cron. vm. iii. 67 (11 grant is.. |>c Antecedens 
Bot l deny he consequens. 1587 Fleming Contn. Mali ns/ted 
III. 324 i You have shewn us the antecedent, now let us 
have the ergo. 1628 T, Spencer Logiek 161 Ramus doth 
call the sttbied, and the predicate .. antecedent , and conse¬ 
quent : but very vnduely. a 1665 J. Goonw in Filled 70 . Spirit 
US67I 191 bet the word person in the antecedent of the pro¬ 
position be supposed to signify either something or nothing. 
1870 Bowen Logic v. 128 All Hypothetical Judgments ob¬ 
viously consist of two parts, the first, of which is called the 
Condition or Antecedent. 

c. Oram, (a) The noun to which a following 
pronoun refers, and to avoid the repetition of 
which it is used, (b) csp. The substantive (word, 
clause, or sentence) to which a relative pronoun or 
adverb points back, and to which the relative 
clause stands in an attributive or adjective relation. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. iv. 164 Adjectif and substantif A- 
cordejj in alle Kyndes * with his antecedent. 1523 Whittin- 
ton l utg. 2 The relatync of substannee shall accordc with 
his antecedent. 1655 Gouge Cotutn. Hebr. i. 10 This relative 
‘Thou* must have an antecedent. 1765 W. Ward Fug. 
Grant. 128 The connexion of a jiersonal pronoun with its 
antecedent, is very different from that of a relative pronoun. 
1876 Mason Fug. Grant. 51 In the nominative and objective 
caves, ivkat is never preceded by an antecedent. 

d. Math. The first of two numbers or magnitudes 
between which a ratio is expressed ; the first and 
third in a series of four proportionals. 

157a Billingsley End. v.def. 3 The first Terme, namely, 
that which is compared, is calud the antecedent. 1695 
Alingham Grout. F.pit. 14 In the Comparison of 7 to 3, 7 is 
named the Antecedent, and 3 the Consequent. 1862 Tod- 
hunter Euclid vi. iv, Those (sides] which arc opposite to the 
equal angles are homologous sides, that is, are the antecedents 
or the consequents # of the ratios. 

e. Music. (Sec quot.) 

1860 Ouselev Counterp. xv. 95 The leading part I in a Canon] 
is called the antecedent, the following part the consequent. 
2 . pi. The events of a person’s bygone history 
(usually, as affecting the position now to be ac¬ 
corded him); also used of institutions, etc. 


1841 Gen. Thompson Ex ere. V1. 237 They will .. sift what 
the French call their antecedents, with the most scrupulous 
nicety. 1854 F>k Quincfy Selections ii. 86 What modern 
slang denominates his antecedents. 1864 J. H. Newman 
Apol. 106 Froudc and I were nolxxlics; with., no antece¬ 
dents to fetter us. 1868 M. Pattison Acadeut. Organ. § 4. 

111 Young fellows unacquainted with the antecedents of the 
estates. 

3 . coner. A predecessor in the chain of develop¬ 
ment ; an earlier form. rare. 

1865 I.ecky Rational. (1878) 1 . 254 A wind instrument 
which some have placed among the antecedents of the organ. 

f 4 . lit. A person that walks in front ; an usher, 
an Anteambflo. Obs. 

1608 Day Hunt, out of Br. n. ii, Boy. I say a seruingman 
is an antecedent. Oct. Because he sits before a cloakcbag. 
1632 Massinger City Madam 11. ii, My antecedent, or my 
gentleman-usher. 

Antecedent (runt/srdent), a. [a. Fr. antecedent, 
ad. L. antecedent-CM, pr. pple. of autceedfve : see 
Antecede.] 

1 . Going before, preceding, in time or order. 

1543 Trahi-.ron / '{go’s ( 'hirttrg. 67 h i Apostemes .. come 

sometymes of a primityiic cause, but for the muost parte of 
a cause antecedent. 1588 Frau nek Larders Log. 1. vtii. 44 b, 
Some adjuncts bee antecedent or going before. 1646 S. 
Bolton Arraign. Erronr 245 Whereuer the Antecedent 
duly was eucr truly done, the consequent priviledge was 
never denied. 1830 Coleridge table /’. 91 Even in dreams 
nothing is fancied without an antecedent quasi cause. 1841 
Gen. P. Thompson A i< »•<.< 1842* VI. 275 Whose liitle finger 
was heavier than the loins of the antecedent tyranny. 

b. with to unto obs.Y 

1638 Cm 1.1.1 now, Rdig. Prat. 1. ii. 70 Antecedent to the 
act <>f seeing. 1745 \Vi.st.i.Y . lns7i>.C/t. 13 My Love to them 
was antecedent to any such Agreement. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
('arthuge 2 A period antecedeti t toall contemporary.. records. 

c. qnasiWz f .; = Antecedently 1 b. 

1774 J. Bryant My that. 11 . 294 The name was imposed 
antecedent to his birth. 1804 Lauderdale Publ, ll'uxlth 
< 1819) 95 The <ame proport ion which existed antecedent 10 
the increase of production. 

2 . ellipt. Previous to investigation ; presumptive, 
<) priori. 

1794 Palev F.r id. 111. iv. & 2 The cause .. assigned for the 
rejection of Christianity by men of rank and learning among 
the Heathens, namely, a strong antecedent contempt. 1859 
Peer /lento 1. ii. 9 If., the antecedent improbability of 
miracles is much diminished. 1876 Gladstone Horn. Sym It. 
771 The antecedent likelihood of Homer’s possession of 
Egyptian knowledge. 

Antecedental (^aitfs/clc-ntal), a. "Obs. [f. 
F. antccedent-ia v suc prec.) +-AL 1 : cf. incident-ali\ 
Of or pertaining to antecedents. 

1796 Hutton l^lailt. Diet. I. 121 Antecedental Mithod, a 
branch of general geometrical projxirtion .. derived from an 
examination of the Antecedents of ratios having given eon- 
sequents, andgivx« standard of comparison, in the various 
degrees of augmentation and diminution which they undergo 
by contjioshion and decomposition .. published in 1793. 

Antece deutly,^A r - [f. Antecedent <2.+ -lv-.] 

1 . Previously, beiore, in time or causal relation. 

1651 C. Cartwright Cert. Rdig. 1. 227 Sinne, as a cause 

antecedently moving Gods will. 1694 Slake in Phil. Trans. 
XVIII. 213 That the Air was antecedently there, we may 
reasonably Ixdieve. 1754 Sherlock Disc. 117591 I. v. 186 
The Oiiedicncc.. to which we are antecedently bouml. 1863 
Cox Inst. Eng. Govt. 11. iii. 347 Testimony as to facts which 
they had antecedently known. 1864 Reader No. 94. 47 
Since the days cf Charles VIII, if not antecedently, 
b. with to. 

1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. t. ii. 61 Notions .. engraven 
in tnc Soul antecedently to any discursive Ratiocination. 
1776 Camerfli. A* ltd. I. 146 Testimony, antecedently 10 cx- 
]K*rienee, hath a natural influence on lielicf. 1845 Stephen 
Laws of Eng. 11 .300 Bom antecedently to 14th August 1834. 

2 . ellipt. a. Not as a consequence, arbitrarily. 

168a Norris 11 inodes 52 If by the divine sentence Riches 
were allotted to one, and Poverty to another antecedently 
and absolutely. 

b. Previously to experience, presumptively, a 
priori. 

1861 Maine A tie. (1874) 115 It would scent antece¬ 

dently that we ought to commence with the simplest soc ial 
forms. 1867 Fkoude Short Stud. 150 More evidence is re¬ 
quired to establish a fact antecedently improbable. 

Antece ding, ///. a. 'Obs. [f. Antecede + 
-1NG -.] Going before, preceding; antecedent. 

a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. Pref. 21 Both in the anteceding 
and succeeding passages. 1678 Cudwortm Intel!. Syst. 711 
Such things. .arc [not Jcaused by things Natural Anteceding, 
but by some Mn>ernatural Power. 

t Ancece’ii, ?’• Obs. rare. [ad. L. anteedLere , 

f. ante before + * celt ere to rise.] To excel, surpass. 

1635 Hevwood llarb. Health 290 Those that were before 
you\. Foil all you shall, although not antccell. 1638 — 
Port of Piety 269 The dignity of merchants who can tell? 
Or how much they all Traders ante-cell? 1642 T. Taylor 
Gal's Judg. 11. vi. 87 Not to excced those in virtue whom 
we antccell in place and dignity. 

t Antece’lie ncy. Obs. rare- 1 . [/. L . ante- 
ccllenient: see prec. and -ncy.] The quality of 
excelling, superiority. 

1657 Tomlinson Rcuou's Disp. 380 Turpentine from Chios 
.. is most celebrated for its antcccllency in odour and gust, 
t Antece’ssion. Obs.-° [ad. L. antecession-em, 
n. of action f. anteecd-lre : sec Antecede.] * A 
going before or excelling.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
Antecessor (ajnt/scsaj, amt/-). Forms: 5-7 
-cessour, 5 -owr, 5-6 -ur, -sessour, 7 -cesser, 6- 
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antecessor, [a. MFr. anlecesscur , a refashioning 
of earlier amesseur ancestor, after L . antcccssdr-cm 
in its L. senses of * predecessor in office,' and * pro¬ 
fessor of law ’: see Ancestor.] 

1 . One who goes before (esp. in office); a prede- 
cessor. (The latter word is more common.) 

c 1425 Wvn roust Cron. vm. ix. 155 Hys Priwalagis .. Dat 
lkjforc hys Anteces.sowrys gat. 1494 Fabyan vi. clxi. 154 
He sliuldc folowe the slablenes of bis aritesessours.. and 
ponysshe mysdoers. 1502 Arnold Citron. 213 Our anteces¬ 
sors and succcsNonrs. 1636 Bkynnk Unbish, Tim. <y Tit. 
(1661) 78 Before that he went up to the Apostles his Ante¬ 
cessors. 1789 Smvih tr. Aldrich's Arehit. < r818 54 The 
custom of all his antecessors in that profession. 1869 Gi.at>- 
sto.sk *)uv. Muntii via. § 1. 222 This deity IZeus] has an¬ 
cestors and antecessors. 

t b. An ancestor, a progenitor (usually however 
when viewed as a predecessor^. Ohs. 

<1470 Henry Wallace i. 1 Our antecessowris, that we sold 
of retdc .. Wc lat ourslide. 1474 Caxi on Cites sc 53 Of his 
grauntsirs fader and of alle his autcecssours. 1525 J.n. 
Burners Froiss. 11 . ccxxwii. 736 Our father-. and Anteces- 
sours ofolde tyme. a 1657 Sik J. Balfour Ann. Scotl. 11824* 

11 .223 Solemley interrid ainongesl ltis anteCe^ers. 1660 R. 
Coke Powers Sub/. 210 The Kings noble Progenitors and 
Antecessors of the S'obles of this Realm, 
t c. A predecessor in the possession of property. 
1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 16b, Writ of assize of the death 
of hys anteccssuitre at the common lawe. 11628 Coke On 
J.itt, 78 b, In I-iw .. Antaessor is applyed to a natural 
person .. but Pr.rdeeessor is applyed to a body Politique or 
CorjHirale. 1809 Raw dwi.s Pome A. HI:. 624 Robert claims 
the Ian 1 of Outi.. to be in the soke of his Antecessor l.cpi.J 
f 2 . A professor of civil law. Ofis. 

1751 Chambers Cyel., Antecessor.. is particularly used in 
some universities for a public professor, who teaches or 
lectures the civil law. 

13 . pi. One of the advanced guard of an army. ( )bs. 

17S3 Cn\ mhkrs Cyel Supp., Antecessors^ in the untient art 
<»f war .. a party of horse dispatched ]>eforc the agmen ur 
l*ody of an army .. also denominated Anlecursore.s. 

tAntecestre. Obs, rare- 1 . [A variant of 
anccslre, Ancestor, partially assimilated to Ante¬ 
cessor.] Ancestor, predecessor. 

*549 Cotnpl. Scotl. w. 1S6 The ihyng that his anteccstres 
and for hearts lies conquebt be grite Labours. 

Antechamber v ;umt/jlJ/imb;>j). In 7-$ anti- 
chamber. [a. l'r. antichambre, f. anti for ante 
Ik.* for <j +1 Itantbre room, bedroom, alter It. anti- 
1 amcra, ‘It is generally written, improperly, 
anlii btimberl Johnson 1755-8/,.] 

1 . A chamber or room lending to the chief apart¬ 
ment ; an ante-room, in which visitors wait; orig. 
the room admitting into the (royal bed-chamber. 

1656 Block 1 (dossogr., A nth ham he, any outward cham¬ 
ber which i> next or near ihe bed.chamber, a 1667Cowley 

I iberty Wks. 11.670 He's besieg'd by two or three hundred 
suiters; and the Hall and Autkliambers all the outworks* 
p>>sses-.‘d by the Enemy. 1709 J.ond. Ga.. mmmtndlviii 

II er Majesty met them half-way of her Ami-chainber. 1789 
Smvih tr. Aldrich‘s Archil. 11818* 138 Beyond these ante- 
chambers were larger rooms or halls. 1855 M v mi ay Hist, 
butts. IV. 30 He stayed long in the antechamber; and sent 
in his name by several servants, 

2 . A s'* 

1825 tiro, yomtthan Jl. 317 The anle-chamber of death. 
1875 11 ami.Iv 1 < >s I nidi. Life 111. ii. 81 Cram mars and dic¬ 
tionaries are antechamber-*. 

3 . transf. Any space forming the entrance to 
another. 

1845 To Li u is: Bow .man Phys. Aunt. 1 . 434 The mouth, the 
ante-chamber to the digestive canal. 1862 Darwin Otxhids 
i. ji The ante-chamber to the nectary .. is here .small. 

A nteclia mbering, vbl. sb. rare- 1 , [f. prec. 
used as a vb. Ywjaire anlUhamhre\ cf. courting.] 
Waiting in an antechamber; dancing attendance. 

1879 Pall Mall B. 17 Oct. i? To beguile the weariness of 
antichambering. 

Ante-chax^el \unt/,tja*pel Also S anti-, 
[f. Ante + Cll.U’KL.] ‘A term used in the Uni¬ 
versities for the outer part at the west end of a 
cha|K*l.’ Tarkcr Gloss. Arch. 1S75. 

1703 M mndru.i. yanrn . Jems. 11721) 99 In a kind of Anti- 
Chappel to this Church. 1761 T. Warton Bathurst 1901I' 
The ante-chapel of Trinity College Chapel. 1814 Words¬ 
worth F.xuirs. Wks. VIII. Pref. to The same kind of rela¬ 
tion .. as the ante-chapel has to the body of a Gothic church. 

Ante-Christian, -church, etc.: see Antk-. 
Antecourt (aent/ko-ut). [f. Antk-+ Court, 
after Fr. antcccmr .] An ouler or entrance court. 

169: Norris Tract. Disc. 201 One Day spent in these Ante- 
Courts of Heaven is better than a Thousand. 

I? AntecU'rsor. Obs.—° [L. = forerunner.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Antecursor, one that runs or rides 
before, a forerunner. (Whence in Johnson, Ash, etc.) 

Antedate (arnt/dJit), sb. [f. Ante + Date sb.] 
1 . A date affixed to a document, or assigned to 
an event, earlier than its actual date. 

1580 Uollybano Trcas. Fr. Tong., Antidatcr tme obliga. 
/ion , to give an Antidate to an Obligation. 1609 Rowlands 
Knave 0/Clnbbos 16 lie frame a Bill that I am in thy debt, 
And to the same an Ante dale will set. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) VI. 95, 1 ]>o.stcd away to the lady, intend¬ 
ing to plead great affairs that I came not before, in order to 
favour your antedate. 1870 Daily Nrws 31 Aug./2 Brevet- 

Colonel-.. to be major-general, dated 6th March, 1868, 

such antedate not to carry back pay prior to 23rd July, 1870. 

+ 2 . fig. Anticipation. (Cf. Antedate v. 6.) Obs. 

1624 Donne Devotions 10 (T.) Why hath not my soul these 


apprehensions, these presages.. those antedates.. those su.s- 
picions of a sin, as well as my body of a sickness? 

Antedate (arnt/d^-t), v. ; also 6-7 anti-, [f. 
prec. sb.; cf. date sb. and vb.] 

1 . trans . To affix an earlier than the true date 
to (a document). 

1587 Fleming Con/tt. Holtnshed 111 . 953/1 Counterfeiting 
and antidating of the kings scale in a signet. 1682 Scarlett 
Exchanges 56 He that Amidatcs an Endorsement is guilty 
of fraud and deceit. 1715 Burnet Oxmi Time (1766) 1 . 343 
He got the king to antedate it, as if it had been signed at 
Oxford. 1858 Beveridge Hist. India II. vt.ii.587 Ifcdrew 
up a letter which he antedated fifteen days. 

2 . To assign (an event) to an earlier date. 

a 1631 Donne Poems 4 Wilt thou then antedate some new- 
made vow? 1775 Fieldings Li/e in Wks. I. Pref. 19 Having 
often ante-dated, and sometimes iKJst-dated, the matter which 
he found in the Spanish history. 1872 K. Rouertson Hist. 
Ess. 193 The struggle .. began in the reign of Edgar and was 
antedated long afterwards .. to throw odium upon F.dwy. 

3 . To carry hack to an earlier date or time. 

a 1600 it ate rn to 262 Wisedome .. could in some sort anti¬ 
date their dayes,and gilie them an essence and being with the 
holy Patriarkes. 1697 J. Cot. 1.1 er Ess. Mor.Stibj. n. (1702'97 
By Reading a Man di>esa.sii were Antedate his l.ife. < 1850 
Mrs. Browning Vision 0/Facts That rage Barbaric, ante¬ 
dates ihe age. 

4 . To bring about at an earlier date, accelerate. 
1640 T. C.nrew Poems Wks. 1824, 132 If you let her goe, 

she may Antedate the latter clay. 1662 ]-uli.br Worthies 
11. 67 A fright of his Mother .. accelerated, or rather ante¬ 
dated his nativity. 1712 Sped. No. 437 ? 1 Sorrow, and 
private Anxiety of Mind, which antedate Age and Sickness. 
1813 Scon* Triermain n. xxv, Seem'd .. that Fate Wuultl 
Lamina's ruin antedate. 

5 . r l*o come before (something in date; precede. 
1664 Pomi r Exp. Philos. Pref. 1 Neither do their Records 

furnish us with anything that does Antedate our late dis¬ 
coveries. 1703 Dj Foii Elegy on Annes/ey, As if design'd 
by Instinct to be Great, His Judgment seem'd to anlidate 
bis Wit. 1867 Draper A mer. Crr. War 1 . ii. § 1. 76 I he 
Peruvian empire antedates that of Mexico. 

6. 'l‘o lake in imagination before its actual oc¬ 
currence, to anticipate. 

1611 Bi-.U M.tX: Ft.. Triumph Hon. iii, Like an obedient 
servant,antedating My 1 >rd’scommand. 1660 Ji.k.Taylor 
/hat. Dubit. 1. i- Wks. I X. 30 Shame dues but antedate the 
divine anger. 1708 Piwc St. Cecilia's D. 123 Our joys below 
it | Music) can improve. And antedate the bussabove. 1810 
Coleridge Friend vi. xi. 11867* 343 Wisdom forbids her chil¬ 
dren to ante-date their knowledge, or to act and feel further 
than they know. 

A'nteda ted, ///. a. [f. prec. + -El).] Hearing 
an antedate, assigned to an earlier date; trans¬ 
ferred to an earlier time; brought about at an 
earlier date, accelerated, anticipated. 

l6li Coiur., Antidote, Antidated. 1665 J. Sl’LNCKR Pnt. 
digics 375 An antedated and diseased old age. <t 1711KEN 
Poet. IVks. 1721 II. 83 Thou .. Apostates dost expel. Giving 
them here an antedated llell. 1822 IIazliit Table T. II. 
iv. A file of antedated newspapers. 

Antedating ^vnt/d/ 7 * tiij , vbl. sb. [f. as prec 
+ -JNG 1 .] 'The action of marking with or assign¬ 
ing to an earlier date; anticipating. 

*587 [Sec Antedate j*. j.] 16x9 Nalnton in For/esc. 

Papers y6 The late entring and antedating of the Order. 
1706 tr. Papins Etc/. Hist. 11 . v. 81 An Edict. . to reform 
Abuses, Frauds, Antedatings and Forgeries. 1879 Farrar 
.SV. Paul 11 . 587 That ante-dating of the second Advent. 

Antediluvial (ce nl/dib/ 7 -vial), a. rare. [f. 
Ante + diluvi-itm deluge + -al 1 .] Applied by 
Huckland to geological formations older than the 
* diluvial’ (then attributed to the Noaehian deluge). 

1823 Hucklakd Relit/. Dilnv. 2, 1 have felt myself fully 
justified in applying the epithet. . antediluvial to the state 
of things immediately preceding it [this great convulsion]. 
1827 Edits. Ret'. XL\ . 317 The ante-diluvial rocks have a 
more compact stony aspect. 

A ntedilu'vially, a<lv. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + 
-LY-.] In times before the Flood. 

i8z6 Beddoks To B. Procter, Poems 41851? 168 Time's bil¬ 
lows, swelling, Roll a deep, ghostly, and invisible sea Of 
melted worlds antedilnvially Upon the sand of ever-crum¬ 
bling hours. 

Antediluvian (w ntAlil } /7 vian), a and sb. [f. 
Ante + Jilnri-inn the deluge + -an.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or belonging to the world l>cfore the 
Noaehian deluge ; existing before the Flood. 

1657 I kai'I* Comm, yob xxii. 15 II. 200 Those Antediluvian 
Bclialists. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iii. § 1 P83 Parts of 
the antediluvian Language. 1821 W. Craig Drawing, ett. 
ii. 109The ingenious Dr. Burnet.. hasynadc the antediluvian 
world a beautiful, smooth sphere, entirely covered with fine 
rich pasture land. 

2 . Concerning or referring to the period before 
the Flood. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 344 The antediluvian Chro¬ 
nology. a 1&49 H. Coleridge Ess. 1 L 299 The antediluvian 
and postdiluvian history. 

3 . Of the sort which obtained before the Flood. 

1698 Norris Tract. Disc. 1 V. 367 Could 1 then lengthen out 
iny Span to nn Antediluvian stretch. 1711 F. Fuller Med. 
Cyrnn. Pref., An Antediluvian Diet of Roots and Vegetables. 
1846 H. Rogers Ess. I.iv. 165 An antediluvian lease of life. 

4. Belonging or proper to long past ages; very 
antiquated, primitive. (In a disparaging sense.) 

a 1726 Vanbrugh &. Ciu. Pren\ Hush. in. <1730* 334 Such 
primitive antediluvian notions of life. 1825 Lamb IUia Scr. 1. 
xxiv. <186^188 Thecottage, a sorry antediluvian make-shift 
of a building. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] 


1 . One who lived before the Flood ; fig. one who 
attains to a very great age. 

168^ T. Burnet Th. Earth 1 .222 The long lives oftheante- 
diluvtans. 1713 Guardian No. 101 (1756) II. 81 An antedi¬ 
luvian could not have more life and briskness in him at three¬ 
score and ten. 1823 Scott .SV. Renan's xxxi, From what 
cursed old antediluvian, who lived before the invention of 
spinning-jennies, she learned this craft, Heaven only knows. 

t A’ntefact. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ante]act him, 
pa. pplc. of cintc-faccre to do before.] A thing 
done before, a previous act. 

1623 Cocker am, A nte/act , a deed done before. 1655 Fuller 
( h. Hist. in. 87 Being cleared and quitted from all antc-facts 
howhainous soever, by their entrance into Christianity. Ibid. 
x. 39 Confession was of antcfacts, not post facts, 

Antcfen, antefne, obs. forms of Anthem. 
Antefix (a'*nl/Tiks). Usually in pi .; also in 
Iv. form, with pi. -a. [ad. L. ante/ix-nm subst. 
use of pa. pplc. of anlc-ftip-cre to fix in front.] 
Ornamental lilcs or other work on the caves and 
cornices of ancient buildings, to conceal the ends 
of the tiles; also ornamental heads of animals, 
etc., making the spouts from the gutters. 

1832 Gi.i.i .Potttpciana I. x iii. 174 Like the eaves of external 
roofs, with its ornamental antehxes. 1850 I.eitch tr. Mill, 
lers Anc. Art § 249 Inverted antefixa or corner-ornaments 
of ancient sarcophagi are frequently to be found as decora¬ 
tions of pillars. 

Antefixal (a-nt/fvksal), a. [f. prec. + -alU] 
Of or pertaining to an antefix. 

1857 Birch A tie. Pottery 11858* 11 . 7 This helix or antcfixhl 
ornament is the same as that which appears in the Doric en¬ 
tablatures. 1882 Athemrum 19 Aug. 248 The ornaments are 
more Asiatic than Egyptian; rosettes, chequers, antefixal 
ornaments, etc. 

Antaflexed (avnt/llckst),///. a. rare. [f. Ante 
+ jleX’ ppl. stem of Jlcct-Trc to bend + -el*.] Bent 
forward ; spec, of the uterus. 

1872 Thomas Pis. Wotu. 72 Anterior to the cervix (of the 
merits] if it lx- in normal position or anteflexed. 

Anteflexion (tvni/'fie'kJbnV rare. [f. Ante- + 

1 .. Jlexidu-em, n. of action \. Jl eel-Ere to bend.] A 
bending forward ; spec, of the uterus. 

1859 Todd Cyel. Anat. <y Phys. V. 643/2 [This curvature] 
constitutes .. anteflexion of the uterus. 1872 Thomas Pis. 
Worn. 72 Due to anteflexion or anteversion of the uterus. 

II Antefurca tunt/fpukit). Eni. [mod.L., f. L. 
ante in front +Jurca fork.] In cockroaches, an 
internal forked projection from the sternal wall of 
the anterior somite of the thorax, which helps to 
support the nervous cord ; sometimes also applied 
to external forked projections on the ventral sur¬ 
face of the segments of some Arthropoda. 

1826 Kirby& Si'tscE Entomol. (182EI 1 V. xliit. 185 The ex¬ 
tensor of the anterior thigh to the antefurca. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. An. vii. 404 Forked or double ainxlemes, the an- 
tefurca, medifurca, and jK>stfurca. 

Ante-garden,-hall, -human, etc.: see Ante-. 
f An.tege nital, a. Obsr ° [ad. Iv. antegeniWil¬ 
is before birth, {.ante before +genildl-is belong¬ 
ing to birth.] Previous to birth: (erron. ‘Born 
before, elder bom.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656.) 

+ Antegre'aient, a. Obs.rare~K [a d.L.ante- 
gredicnl-cm pr. pple. of antc-grcd-i to go before.] 
Preceding, going before. 

1686 Goad Cetcst. Bod. 1. ii. 6 The antegredient part of the 
exhalation would give notice of the vehemcncy to be ex¬ 
pected. 

f Antegre'ssion. Obs.-° [ad. L. *antcgres- 
sidn-em , 11. of action f. antegredi \ see prec.] 4 A 
going before/ Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
Ante-jentacular, -judiciary,etc.: see Ante-. 
+ Antela'tion. Obs. rare. [ad. ined.L. anle- 
Idlion-cm prerogative, n. of action f. antc-fcrrc to 
carry before.] Precedence, preference, prerogative. 

*553 87 Foxk A. M. L 790/2 The intrication of these pre¬ 
rogatives, antclations, and such other as do associate these 
expeclative graces. 1623 M abbk A Ionian's G. if A l/arache it. 
190 Allcaging the antclation of time, and priority of his 
debt. 

Antelope (arnt/l<?»p). Forms: 5-7 antelop, 
5 antyllope, antlop(e, 6 anteloppe, 7 antalopc, 
6-9 antilope, 5-antelopo. [a. OFr. antelop (also 
anleltt ), ad. L. ant(Ji)alop-tis (Damianus, a 1072), 
Or. ai'fldAo^, avObKoir- (Eustathius of Antioch, 
036), original language and meaning unknown. 
Med.Latin forms were also talopus, calopusb] 

The popular and literary name for the numerous 
species of the deer-like ruminant genus Ant Hope 
(Pallas), the limits of which have been variously ex¬ 
tended or contracted by different zoologists. The 
most usual scientific characteristics of the genus 
are cylindrical, annulated horns, and the possession 
of a sub-orbital or ‘lachrymal’ sinus. They arc 
sometimes grouped as True Anielopes, Bush A., 
Capri form or Goat-like A., and Bovine or Ox- 
like A. It is with the first of these, distinguished 
by extreme grace and speed of motion, that the 
name is now popularly associated. 

This application of the word is recent. The Gr., L., and 
OFr. (Trbsor of Brun. Lat.) notices describe a creature 
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haunting the banks of the Euphrates, very savage, hard to 
catch, having long saw-like horns, with which they cut in 
pieces and broke all 'engines/ and even cut down trees. 
With these attributes the *antelope ’ early became a heraldic 
ninial. The modern denotation seems to begin with Topsell. 
’he genus Antitope was constituted by Pallas c 1775. 

C1430 r,voG. Min. Poems (1840) 6'l*woo antelopes stondyng 
on outher syde, NVithc the arinys of Knglond and of Fraunce. 
1432 Let. in Riley Z, iber A lb. (1861) 111 . 459 In cadctn pagina 
[i.e. pageant) engebantur duo animalia vocata ’antelops.’ 
1440 Promp. Parr'.y An ty I lope, l>este, Tatula. i486 Bk. 
St. Albans, Arms C viij b, As Lyon, Ant lop, and other. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. vi. 26 The antelope and wolfe both 
tiers and fell. 1607 Topsell Four •footed Bcasts{ 1673) 1 The 
Antalopc called in Latin Catopus, and of the Grecians ^/«u- 
lopos, or Aptolos. 1662 Evelyn Diary 9 June, Staggs, elks, 
antelopes. 1678 Pun. lips, Ant Hope, a certain mongrel beast, 
begotten of an Hart and a Goal. 1774 Golds m. Nat. Hist. 

11 .47 The tenth variety of the gazelle is the antelope, so well 
known to the English, who have given it the name. 1821 
Shfllf.y Epipsyat. 75 An antelope, In the suspended impulse 
of its lightness, Were less a:thcrially light. 1847 Carpenter 
Zoo/. § 265 The True. Antelopes are remarkable lor the grace¬ 
ful symmetry of their bodies, the length and slenderness of 
their limbs, and the lightness and agility of their movements. 
..To the group of true Antelopes also belongs the Gazelle, 
b. aft rib. 

1862 Mrs. Browning Last Poems 8 Her throat has the an¬ 
telope curve. 1872 Biker Nile Trib. xviii. 318 At length 
wc discovered a dangerous antelope-track. 

t Ante'loquy. Obs.—° [ad. L. antcloquium, i. 
ante before + -loquintn speech.] (See (plot.) 

1623 Cocker am, Anf / lo '/ ny , a terme which stage-players 
use, by them called their cue. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Anicloqtty , a Preface, or the first place or turn in speaking: 
also (as in Cockeram]. 

| Alltelu ca. Ohs. rare— 1 . [L. in form; app. f. 
attic!uctinus (see next) after nod Hum the moon.] 
Used by Evelyn for the period before dawn (V). 

1696 Evelyn Corr.i 1846) 121 He brought the phosphorous 
and anteluca tu the clearest light that ever any did. 

Antelucan (arnt/lbrkan), a. [ad. E. anleln- 
c anns before dawn; f. a tile + Inc- (lux) light: see 
-an.] Of or pertaining to the hours just before dawn. 

1654 Gayton Pest. Notes in. vi. 103 All manner of Ante- 
lucan J.alionrers. a 1656 Bp. H \li. A 'em. 44 (T.) The Phos¬ 
phorus of piety and antelucan devotion, a 1859 Dk Quince y 
ll'ks. X. 259 This practice of crepuscular antc-lucan worship, 
|H)ssihly having reference to the ineffable mystery of the 
resurrection. 

II Antelnca'no. Obs . rare-'. ["•(:-1- autelh - 
can ns) adj. used subst.] A hymn sung before dawn. 

1696 Tratp Comm. Matt.vu. 18 They sang antelucanos, 
hymns, psalms of praise, to God before break of day. 

Antelucidate, ‘to work by Candle-light before 
day*; antelueulatcd, ‘done before day li^ht.’ 
Had formations in Coekerain 1623. 
t A ntelude. Obs. rare—', [ad. L. anteludinm, 
f. ante before + lud-us play.] A prelude, short 
introductory play. 

1667 H. More./)/>'. />/>//. (1713) 570 The part of the Puppet 
or Punchinello in the Antuludc of the Pageant. 

Antem(e, obs. form of Anthem. 

+ A*nte-Jnan. Obs. [Ante-A.] A valet, an usher. 
1638 Nabues Covenl Gitrd. 11. ii, My Ladies Gentleman 
Yshcr, her preambulalor or her anteman. 

Antembletic arntoinble'tik), a. rare- 1 , [a. 
Gr. *do7(fjL0\rjriK-6s t f. dvT(fx&a\\-(iv to throw in 
in return.] Making provision against or reparation 
for loss; as an insurance office. 

1780 Bentham Princ. Legist, xvi, § 54 note. Offences against 
antembletic trust. 

Antemeridian Ocrot/jmeri-dian), a. rare. 
[ad. L. anlc-mcridiatt-ns of the fore-noon, f. phi. 
ante tuendiem before noon : sec -an.] Of or be¬ 
longing to the forenoon or ‘ morning.’ 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Antemeridian, before noon, or mid¬ 
day. 1865 Daily Tel. 18 Apr. 3 Evcryfone] had come out in 
attire that was decidedly ante-meridian. 

Ante-metallic, -mortal, etc.: sec Ante*. 
Antemetic (a*nt|/me*tik), a. and sb. [mod. f. 
Ant-+Emetic.] A. adj. Tending to check vomit¬ 
ing. B. sb. A medicine of this nature. 

1706 Phillips, Ant cruet ichs, Medicines that arc given 
against vomiting. 1853 Maynk Exp. Lex., Antemetic , op- 
|H>sed to or removing the inclination to vomit. 

Antemne, antempne, obs. forms of Anthem. 
Antempered, obs. form of Attempered. 
Antemundane (aent/nurnd^n), a. [f. Ante- + 
mund-us world + -ane ; after mundane, L. m Hil¬ 
da nus, belonging to the world.] Kxisting or occur¬ 
ring before the creation of the world. 

1731 in Bailey. 1742 Young A 7 . Th. v. 93 The supreme, 
Great, antemundane Father 1 1823 Lamb Elia (i860) 102 

Some probable insight into our antc-mundanc condition. 

Antemn*ral, ’l Obs. [ad. L. antcmurdle a 
breastwork, f. ante before + mur-us wall: see -al-.] 
1774 T. Wes iAntia. Furness 11805) 369 A strong high wall 
whh turrets, called the barbican or antcmural. 

Antenatal (rent/hcMal), a. [f. Ante- + L. nd- 
tdl-is pertaining to birth, Natal.] Happening or 
existing before birth. 

1817 Shelley Pr.Athan. 1, Memories of an antenatal life. 
1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. it. ix. 34 A heaven, my spirit’s 
antenatal home. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 242 The ante¬ 
natal predilection for 1 sracl and detestation of Ksau. 

t A*ntenatalrtial, a. Obs. rare. [f. Ante- + 


L. nataltei-its belonging to a birthday +-alF] 
Belonging to the condition before birth. 

1708 J. Keill Anitu. Seer. Pref. 4 The nnte-nalalitial Duels 
arc stopp’d by breathing. 1717 — Anitu. (Eton. Prcf. 12 Some 
of the ante-natalitial Ducts are expanded .. by breathing. 

Ante-nated, ///. ct. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ante- 
+ L. nCtt-us bom + -eil] Born before. 
u 1670 Hacket A bp. H 'iltiams 11.48 Something of the Kvan- 
gclical relish was in them, antc-natcd, and in being, hclore 
the Gospels were written. 

I Antenna (antema). PI. -ee, rarely-as. [a. L. 
antenna , in ancient use ‘a sail-yard’; usually re¬ 
ferred to Gr. dvaruv-uit to stretch out or forth. 
The modem use seems to begin with the L. trails), 
of Aristotle n (pi £aW loToptas, by Theodorus Gaza 
(died 147S) in which the Gr. tcfpaiai ‘horns’of in¬ 
sects (cornua, cornien/a Pliny) is rendered att/cnn:*\ 
which thence passed into subsequent entomological 
writers (many of whom cite Aristotle for it). As 
the projecting ‘ horns’ or ends of sail-yards, in L. 
cornua antenndrum, were also called tcepatat, an - 
ten ini’ was aptly employed to render the same word 
when meaning the horns of insects, which indeed 
often suggest the cornua of the long ascending 
an ten tuc or yards of lateen sails. Common in 3 .at. 
entomol. works during 16-171I1 c., but not found in 
the diet, of any mod. lang. bef. 1700.] 

A sensory organ, occurring in pairs on the heads 
of insects and crustacea ; popularly called horns 
or feelers. 

\a 1478 Tm:on. Gaza Aristotle, Hist. Arum. 11492') 18 V*. Ad 
hasc antenna: nonnullis ante oculos pr.xtcnduiUur, lit papi- 
lioni ct fulIoni |Gr. in Kepni’ae wpo two bfitia7u>vti ia], a 1600 
V. Aliirovandus Deanimatibns insect. ( 16021 1 'rol. 7 Quiuilam 
comicula gcruni in capitc qua: antennas Aristuteles vnc.it. 
Ibid. 11. 236 Aristoteles antennas iis ante oculos prauentli 
scripsit, itlque cx co repeliit Plinius, vocans Kiiusinodi an¬ 
tennas ignavn cornicula. 1657 S. Purcmas Pot. Flying tm. 

I. iii. 4 The horns arc called by Aristotle, A utenn.e, because 
they hold them forth before them.] 1698 Allen Death- 
Hatch in Phil. Trans. XX. 377 The Antenna: proceeded 
from under the Lyes. 1713 Derham Phys. The at. (Joro 
Insects clean their eyes with their forelegs, as well as an¬ 
tenna:. 1826 Kirby & Sri sck Eh to mol. 18281II. xxiii. 305 
This pari looks like a jointed antenna. 1834 (ioou l*k. Nat. 

II . 21 The antennas of the butterflies. 1847 C \ k i* k xi kr Z.oot. 

§ 788 The spiny I-obster .. is distinguished by ibe very large 
size of its lateral antenna:. 1879 Lubbock Set. Leif . iii. 87 
There are in the antenna: of ants certain curious organs 
which may perhaps be of an auditory character. 1880 1 i 1 x- 
i.i-Y Cray.Fish 24 The Antenna; are organs of touch. 

2 . fig. ‘ Feelers.’ 

1855 Holmes Poems 214 Go to yon tower,where bti.-*y science 
plies Her vast antemne, feeling thro’ the skies. 

3 . Bot. (by extension). A pair of long slender 
irritable processes in the male flower of certain 
orchids, by the excitement of which the polliniunt 
is jerked out of the flower. 

1862 Darwin Orchids 225 When the right-hand antenna.. 
is touched, the pollinium is instantly ejected. 1874 Luiiikx k 
Ijotvers A* Insects (1882) 175 Insect-, alight as usual on the 
lip of the flower, and it will lie seen that in front of it are 
two long processes called antennae 

Antennal (a*nte nah, a. Aooi. [f. prec. + -al 1 .] 
Of or belonging to antenna*. 

1834 Penny Cyct. 11 . <72 The younger Huber has attributed 
to ants the use of certain signs made with those organs which 
he terms antennal language. 1861 H li.mk Moquin- Tamion 
11. vi. 1.318 The antennal pincers of the Spiders. 

Antennary (£vnte*nari, a*Titiiiari\ a. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. anienttdri-tfs, f. Antenna : see -aky.] Of, 
relating to, or of the nature of antenna. 

1836 Todd Cyd.Anat. $ Phys. 1 . 776/r The two antennary 
arteries. 1877 11 ex ley A nat. }nv. A u. vi. 254 The very fine 
seta;., which abound on the antennary organs of insecta 
and Crustacea. 

Antenniferons (icnteni*feras\ a. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Antenna + -ferou.s bearing.] Bearing or 
having antenna*. 

1826 Kirhv & Stench Entomol. (1828) 111 . xxviii. 23 Their 
head and trunk arc distinct, the former antenniferons. 1874 
Lubbock Orig. Ins. i. 18 Hexapod antenniferons larva:. 

Ante uniform (antenifpjm), a. Zool. [f. as 
prcc. + -(i)form.] Of the fonn or shape of antenna.*. 

1847 in Craig. 1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hootch's Zool. 
1. 239 Head with two very long antenniform tentacles. 1877 
Huxley Anal. Inv. An. vi. 297 The first pair of swimming 
appendages .. are converted into antenniform organs. 

Antennnlar (ante ni/Haj), a. Zool. [f. An- 
TENNCLK + -ar.] Of the nature of small antenna*. 

1858 T. R. Jones A qttar. Nat. 318 The part representing the 
head is .. furnished with eight antennnlar organs. 

Antennulary (anteniz/lari), a. Zool. [f. as 
prec. + -ary.] — Antknxulau. 

1877 Huxley A nat. Inv. An. vi. 282 Antennary and anten- 
nulary nerve>. 

Antennnle (denteni//!). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
'anletmula, dim. of Antenna.] A little antenna ; 
a tiny organ of the nature of an antenna. 

1845 Baird in P'roc. Berio. Nat. Club 11 .156 Antennulcs of 
two branches of nearly equal size. 1872 N icholson Palxont. 
147 A pair of small jointed feelers .. known as the * lesser 
antennae' or 'antennulcs.’ 

Ante-orbital (a*nt/|p*jhital), a. Phys. ; also 
antorbital. [f. Ante- + O it bit, cycsockct + -alFJ 
Situated in front of the eyes. 


1839-47 Todd Cyct. A nat. III. 269/1 The ant-orbital fora¬ 
men. 1880 Gunther Fishes 36 The l'.yc divide^ the hca»l 
into the ante-orbital and post-orbital portion. 1881 Owen in 
Nat. X X1V. 499These antorbital nostrils, as they are called. 

Antepagment (aml/pargmenl). Arch. [ad. 
L. antepagment-um (also used unchanged, with pi. 

- ntenia ), 1. ante before + paug-he to fasten.] 

1678 PhiLLITS, Anfipagmenls, garnish ings in posts or c!cx>rs, 
wrought in stone or timber. 1876 ('»\v 1 lt Em yet. Anh., 
Antepagmenta , In ancient architecture the jambs or moulded 
architraves of a door. 

Antepaschal (rcnt/parskal), a. rare. [f. 
Ante + pascha passover, Faster + -al 1 .] Coining 
before the Jewish Passover, or before Faster. 

1660 Jek. Taylor Duct. Dubit. in. iv. .viii. $ 17 Some did 
only observe three., out of the number of the seven ante- 
paschal weeks. 1704 Nelson Pest, ty Ea\fs i. 11. <1739.1 445 
Concerning the ending of the Ante-paschal l ast. 

Antepast (ivnt/post;. Also 6-7 anti-, [f. 
Ante- + past-us food, f. pdsc-cre to feed; of. re¬ 
past.] Something taken before a meal to whet 
the appetite (obs.); a foretaste. 

1590 Eng. Korn. I.i/e in Hart. .Vise. tMalh.) II. 1? ' The 
first messe, or antepast as they call it .. is some fine mcatc to 
urge them 10hn\can appetite. 1621 I )onne ScruiAxx. ji : An 
office is but an Antipast—it gets them an ap|>eiitc toaiu-ilwi 
ollicc. 1778 H. W.m I'ol.li Last Jrnls. Dec., A very unex¬ 
pected blow .. an antepast of the odium they were 10 incur. 
1855 A. lje Vi -re lWrus 208 Rich antepasts wc have in thee 
Of glory and eternity. 

Ante-patriarchal, -peetoral, etc.: see Ante-. 
t A’ntepend. Obs. ~ Antki-enuh m. 

1542 Ceil. Inventories A.wP Item, ane antcpend of blak 
velvot .. item ane frontajl of the sam>n wark. 1555 lnr. 
of I'csfrn. tibid.i Anc anlipeml for the Lady's altar of blew 
and yellow broig satin. 

Antex^endium ':um/pcndi/»m\ f)ftcnnnti-. 
[F., f. attic before + pend-ere to hang: ‘velum 
<|tiod ante pend et.’ Du Cange.] A veil or covering 
lor the front of the altar, used in Roman Catholic 
and some Anglican churches; sometimes identihed 
with a Frontal, which may be an ornamental panel. 

1696 Pttll-Lirs, Antip-'iidiniUy a large sihcr-skrecil that 
covers the Front of a Popish Altar .. luing oil with >kre\\s 
upon a high day. 1716 T. Ward Eng. AV/. 5.1 ()u Beds they 
Antipeiidiums laid. Of Sai.re<l Vestments Cushions made. 
1849 Rock Ch.of Fathers I. iii. 236 The modern term l>r the 
frontal is ■aiuependium.’ 1864 Aisswoki 11 fewer Lend. 1 S 
I he altar, cox cred with a rii hly-ornaincnietl antipeudium. 

Antepenult (a ntfjp/n/clt , a. and sb. [abbtuv. 
of L. anfcpivuultima : see next ] 

A. adj. Preceding the penult; the last but two. 
Orig. a term of Prosody , but also used otherwise. 

1585 James L Ess. /WnArlu 57 Or que&tieu and <loca¬ 
tion, It ryiucs in ques and ges, albeit they be 1><>t the ante¬ 
penult syllabis. 1597 T. Mohi.i v Introd. Mas. 76 Your 
jM-uuit ami antefwnuTt notes. 1852 Dana < 'rust. t. 631 Cara* 
pax . . extending to antepenult thoracic segment. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absof, sc. s\ liable.] 

<1620 A. Hi yiv.Orthogr. Brit. Long. 22 X ever farther from 

the end then the third syllah, qtihilk the grammareanes calls 
the antepenult. 1755 Johnson Grain. Pros., Words in ion 
have the accent upon the antepenult. 

1! Antepenultima (a.*m/,p/nHtimrO. Pros. 
[L. (syi/aba) autepiruultima llic last (syllable) but 
two, f. ante before + pnttultima last 1ml one, f. 
pivtte almost + ultima last. Formerly w ith Fng. pi. 
in *.r.] The last syllable but two of a word. 

1581 Sidney Def. IWsie { 1622) 529 The French .. hath not 
one word that hath his accent in the Iasi syllable sailing !«■*, 
called Antepenultima. 1589 Pi t ieniiam Eng. Poesic >Arb.» 
92 I11 altitude and heartinesse the shar|>c accent fallesypoti 
at and he which be the antcpcmiUiniues. 1874 Savce Comp. 
Philot. i. T9 The general rule [of /Kolie dialect] which threw 
the accent back upon the antepenultima. 

Antepenultimate -Htim/1\ a. and sb. [f. 
L. nntcpwnultim-us + - ate, after ultimate.] 

A. adj. The last but two. Orig. of syllables ; 
but extended to order in place or time. 

1730 Nicholes Iwbstcr in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 293 The 
antepenultimate Leg. 1775 Walker Khym. Dt\t. Pref. m, 

I find every vowel in this antepenultimate syllable .. pro¬ 
nounced long. 1865 Pall MallG. 20 Oct. it We haw the 
antepenultimate Duke of Newcastle's authority for the 
dictum. 1870 Rom.hston An tin. Life 12 Each succeeding 
vertebra up to the antepenultimate lumbar. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol., sc. syllabic, etc.] 

1727 Chxmiieks Cyct. s.v., The Antepenultimate of a dai • 

tyle is long. 1871 A then.earn 10 June 725 In words of four 
syllables it [the accent] may be on the antepenultimate, as in 
tc merits. 

Antephialtic(scmtiefijarliik), a. and*/'. Med. 
[ad. mod.L. antcphialticus (Hoffmann a 1740), f. 
Gr. avA against + ci/RaAr-tp nightmare : see -K’.] 
A. adj. Good against the nightmare. B. sb. A 
medicinal agent of this nature. 

| i8ix 1 Iooper Med. Diet ., Anlephiattica, medicines which 
prevent the night-mare]. 1853 Maynk Exp. Lex.. Ante - 
phial tic, opposed lo, or curative of ephialtcs or night-mare. 

Antephne, obs. form of Anthem. 
Antepileptic (temtjepilc'plik), a. and sb. Med. 
Also 8 anti-ep-. [f. An 1 - + Epileptic.] 

A. adj. Good against, or preventive of, epilepsy. 

1656 RincLt Y Pract. PAysick 113 The Antcpilcptick Pill of 

the roots of Piony. 1757 Pulinky in Phil, j rails. 1 ~ 73 
Giving alexipharmics asul anti-epileptic medicines. 1853 
in Maynk F.xp. Lex. 

B. sb. (sc. medicine.) 
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1 74* Bailey, Anlt'pih'pticks. 1753 Chamhers CyiL Sn //. 
S.V., I'hc chief An t epileptics from the vegetable kingdom are, 
the roots of pa:ony, valerian, etc. 1864 in Webster. 

r A ntepile'ptical. a. Med. Oh. = pree. adj. 

1646 Sir T. Brownk {'send. /ip. 11. v. (16861 71 That Coral 
is Antepileptical we will not deny. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 
565 A Laxative Rosin, dissolved in an Anti-Kpilcpticall Spirit. 

Antepiscopist: see Anti-etiscopist. 
t Antepo'ne, v. Oh. fare- 1 , fad. L. antepon- 
erc lo place before.] To set before, to prefer. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Antepone, to put or >et before, to 
prefer. 1755 T. Choker Ariosto's Or/. Far. xui. Ixw.vni, 
hose beauty, virtue, Rome should anteponc To her she 
once so much did celebrate. 

t A'nteport. Oh. rare. [ad. It. a til iport a, f. 
anti = L ante before + porta gate, door.] 

1 . An outer gate or door. 

1644 Kvki.VX Mont. ( 1857' I. 126 between the five large 
anti-ports are columns of enormous height. 

2 . A veil or hanging in front of a door. 

*653 J. Greaves ( iraud Srgnour'sSeraglio 14 His Majcstie's 
Bed-Chamber .. The Anteporta'sare cloth of gold of Bursia. 
1669 T. S.miim Moan. Turks 75 > 1 - If a Christian or Jew 
should but lift up the antiport and set one step into it. 

Ante-portico,-posthumous, etc.: see Ante-. 
Antepositioil ivnt/jwrijMD. rare, f ti. of action 
f. L. aiiiipott-crc ; d. posit ion.\ The placing of any¬ 
thing in front: csp. a. of a word which in ordinary 
construction follows; b. in Hot. (see tjuoi. . 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Sapp., An/eposi/ion .. as when in 
Latin the adjective is put before the Mil* unlive. 1775 Ask. 
Autoposition, a position of words contrary to iheir proper 
and natural order. 1880 Gray Hot, Tcxt-tk, 391> .iutipo- 
sit ion, the opposition of successive I or apparently successive 
whorls which normally alternate. 

Anteprandial (rent/pr.v'mlial), a. [f. Ante 
+ pratidi-ttm dinner + -al 1 .] before-dinner. 

1847 <p. A’cr*. No. 163. 66 The anteprandial fencing-bouts 
of the House of^lairds. 1864 Sala in /forty 'Tel. 20 July, 
When he takes his anteprandial constitutional on deck. 

An ter, obs. form of Adventure. 

Anterior anti H iaj , a. [a L. anterior fore, 
former, f. ante before ; cf. Fr. anterieur, C otgr.] 

1 . Of place: Fore, more to the front; opposed 
to posterior. 

i6x 1 Cotgr., Anterieur, Anterior, fore, former .. that gocth. 
or is set, before. 1626 B.uon .S'f/rv* j; 115 Where the an. 
terinur Inxiy giveth way, as fast as the jmstcrioiir comet h on, 
it tnaketh 110 noise. 1831 Bkewmer (Optics xxxv. 2?S The 
tvso pails into which the iri» dixidcs the eye are called the 
anterior and the posterior chambers. 

2 . Of lime and progress: Going before, preced¬ 
ing, former, earlier, prior. 

1794 Si 1 .i.t van / /'<*?/* .\at. 11 , The memory of anterior age>. 
1850 M Cosh If tv. f'OZ't. 111. i. <1874*271 The mind has n<*t 
only the power of action, but the anterior .. power of chon v. 

b. with to. (Like similar L. comparatives, ante- 
nor is, in Kng., comparative in sense, but not in 
construction ; we do not say anterior /Irani) 

1728 M. .V, rMorns in IV»|*i Putn . 117361 30 The first Pim- 
< iad was the first I*, pic poem .. anterior even to the Iliad or 
Odyssey. 1856 D-ixe Log. C hr. Faith v. i. ;? 1. . 43 Intuition 
is logically anterior to im taphysic. 

Anterioiuty t.rnti«*ri|pTlti\ [f. L . an/crior-em 
see pree.) +-ITY. Cf. Fr. an/e/ ior itei] The quality 
of being anterior, in order of time or progress. 

1720 Tore ltrad m\.93 note < K.t This anteriority of time 
makes this passage the more observable. 1754 Phil. Trans, 
XIA III. 777 1 1 has ihe anteriority of date with regard 10 Mr. 
Mcivil's paj»er. 1869 I’m 1.1.1 rs I’csnv. xii. 335, i was much 
impressed by . . the anteriority of granite to greenstone. 

Ante riorly, adv. [f. Anterior + -ly-J 

1 . Of place : In an anterior position, in front. 

*599 L M* (»\iMhotter s Hie. I'/tysie 43/1 This I’essarye .. 

must she intrude anterior I yc into her bodye. 1774 Goi osm. 
.Yaf. Hist. VI. i. i. < |ol>.) The globe of the eye is more de¬ 
pressed anteriorly. 1855 M acgiluvrav .Wit. Hist. Dec Side 
387 The c ars dusky, anteriorly edged with red. 

2 . Of lime or logical order: Previously, antece¬ 
dently. Const, lo. 

1839 J- Roci.ks Antipopopr. in. iii. 163 Viewing the matter 
not as anteriorly probable. 1855 Cud Wiseman Ft it'iota 
14s Anteriorly to the construe lion of catacombs. 

Ante'riorness. rare Anteriority. 

1870 J.G rote Fra nr. L 'tit. Phil. vi. 107 An anteriorncss 
to.any fixed conditions. 

Antero- stem of assumetl L. *anterns, posi¬ 
tive of Anterior; used in ICng. as comb, fonn 
of the latter in modem technical adjectives*Front, 
fore; as antero-oxternal, front outside or outer; 
antero-frontal, pertaining to the front part of 
the forehead; antero-inferior, lower front; an- 
tero-lateral, front side ; antero-parietal, belong¬ 
ing to the front of the parietal or side plates of 
the skull; antero-posterior, front and back, for¬ 
ward and backward ; antero-spinal, etc. 

Also in advs., as antero-posteriorly, ete. 

1852 Dana Crust, t. 362 The antcro-external angle of ihe 
second joint. 1879 Academy 11 Jan. 35 Lesions of the antero- 
frontal region fof the hrainl. 1849 5 2 Toon Cycl. Anal. «y 
Phys. IV. 815/1 In the anlero-inferior triangle of the neck. 
1838 Blaelnv. Mag. XL! II. 653 The inferi- or an tero-lateral 
extremity of the nose. 1864 Rea* 1 er 23 Apr. 525/2 The outer 
surface lofthis hrain] has only the Sylvian fissure, and a faint 
trace of the antero-parietal. 1870 Roli.esion A trim. Life 7 
The anteroposterior movement of the lower jaw. 1878 A. 
Hamilton Xerv. Dis. 221 Antero-spinal paralysis..is ushered 


in by fever. 1849 52 Tom> Cycl. Anat. <y P/tys. IV. 1122/2 
The longue .. is flattened antero-posteriorly. 

Ante-room (se*nt/ir/ 7 m). [after Fr. antichambrc 
or It. anticamera .] A room before, or forming 
an entrance to, another. 

176a H. Walrole / 'ortuds A need. Paint. (1786) J 1 .200 An 
ami-room at St. James’s. 1854BANCROFT ilist.U. S. u8?6)\' l. 
xli. 239 His ante-rootns were thronged with clients of all sorts. 
1858 Sears A than. lit. x. 338 Whatever our place, if we are 
doing its work well, it is the anteroom of heaven. 

Auterous, obsolete form of Adventurous. 
Antes (ne-nt/z )> sb.pl. Arch. [cf. Fr. antes, ad. 

L. anfas, aee. of Ant.e.] = Ant.e. 

1789 Smyth tr. Aldrich's Archit. < 1818) 102 Antes .. are 
placed nowhere except in the angles, or at the junction of 
walls. 1813 Hogg (j needs lCake 292 Astounded and awed 
to the antes they clung. 

Antescript (arnt/skript). rare, [suggested 
by postscript.] A note written in front or on the 
top of a letter, etc.; a prefatory note; also , The 
whole of a letter before the postscript. 

1831 Knmx & Ji- kh Corr. 11 . 593 He has added an Ante- 
| •'Cript, which will indemnify j*ou for the meagreness of this 
1 letter). 1844 Mrs. Browning Lett. II. 164 There isapost- 
xript scarcely proportionate to the antescript. J 

t Antesi gnary. Oh. rare- '. [ad.late L.<?///*•- 
signdritts % for el.L. antesignanus, a soldier fight- ' 
mg before the standard, f. ante before + si^n-itm 
standard: see- ary.] collect. The picked soldiers 
j who marched before and defended the standard. 

1650 l *smirk Annals \i. < 16581 220 Gave order to the Ante- 
| sign ary, i.e. those that stood next before the .standard. 

Antesigne, obs. f. Ensign, affiliating it to I>. 
antcsigndniis. See pree., and Ancient sbi-. 
Ante-spirant, -spring, etc.: see Ante-. 
t Ante stature. Oh. [a. Fr. an testa/arc. Sp. 
antestatura , f. L. ante 1 >efore + statura a standing, 
f. sta/- ppl. stem of st<i-re to stand.] (Sec rjuot. 

1706 lOui.ui’S, Autestature, a Traverse or small Imrench- 
ment niadc of PallLadoes, or of Sacks fill'd with Barth, and 
rais’d in ha-te, to dispute the rest of the (Iround, when the 
Kueiuy has already gain’d part. 1816 |So J ami s Mil. Diet. J 1 

t A*nte-snpper. Oh. rare *. [f. Ante- + 
•Si'iTF.u.] A course displayed but not partaken of, 
in anticipation of supper. 

1658 OsitoKN A", yames <16731 533 The Kart of Carlisle was 
one of the Quorum, that brought in the V anity of Ante- 
Suppers, not heard of in our Tore-fathers linn*. 

Ante-temple (ie nt/teinp’l). [ad.med.L.(7///V- 
temputm, f. ante lie fore -f tan plum temple, t ran si. 
Gr. Trpvvaos 1 ’ronaos.] The portico of an ancient 
temple or of a Christian church ; also applied to 
the ante-nave of a church. 

, 7°3 M \e\iiRt t.t. yearn, yerus. <1721' 136 The I'emple i>. 
an oblong square .. in length sixty-four [yards', of which 
eighteen were taken lip by the npo;aoc or Anti-Temple. 
1711 Bingiixm Chr. Anthf. 1S401 III. \m. § 3. 394 The nar- 
the\ «ir ’antetemple.’ where the ixmitentsand catechumens 
stood. 1876 Gw 11 t Jimy* /.. I rch. 1284 Xartfie.i ., an ante- 
temple *<r vestibule outsitlc the church ; it is thus used as 
synonymous with |x»n h and j>ortico. 

t A-utethem(e. Obs. 5-6. Also antyteme, 
antithern, nuthe- antetyme, antetewme. [A* 
derivative of I'hemk (earlier also feme, lyme), a. 
l*r. theme, tesme. feme, ten me L. thema , in com¬ 
mon inedi.cial use for ‘subject proposed for dis¬ 
cussion, text,’ a. Gr. Oipa, lit. ‘the thing placed or 
laid down.’ 'The prefix is doubtful, whether Gr. 
avri, as if assuming a Gr. *dvTt6cfm t from drr*- 
TiOrjfxi ; or (more prok) L. ante * lie-fore*,’ as if 
* antethem a ‘ te*\t preitxed.* \<i corresponding word 
has yet been noticed in incri.L. or OFr.] 

I he text prefixed lo a sermon or discourse as its 
theme or medio. 

*494 I' abv.w \ it. 306 He made viitolhnii Colacionsor Kx- 
ortacioiis, Nl lokc for his am etc me, l fa nrietis at/uas in gaud to 
de fontifns sa/naton's, 1526 Ski i.h> v Magttyf. 363To preche 
. . Without an antetyme. a 1529 Meric Tates x ii. 78 As I 
said before in iny anti them. 1530 Talsgr., Aiilhctymc, j Kr.) 
theme. 1561 A. Scorr To (\ Mary Trot c^t and is lakis the 
freiris auhl Antetewme, Reddic ressauaris, Ix>t to rander 
1101 lit. 

Antetype ^••iit/taipl. [f. Ante- + T^ 1% jirob. 
bv errou. analysis of Antitytk.] A jireceding 
tyj>e ; an earlier example. 

1612 I. Taylor Conun. Pitas i. 6 (1619) 99 Ante types of 
Christ's j Kiri tic. 1844 M arc. Fuller Wont, in 19 th C. {1862) 

74 She is an antetype of a class to which ihe coming time 
will afford a field. 

t Antevene, v. Oh- « [ad. L. an (eve in-re, f. 
ante before + rent-re lo come.] ‘ To come before, 
lo anticipate, or prevent.’ Blount, 1656; Bailey,etc. 
Antevenient (jentAv-nient),///. a. rare- 1 . 
[ad. \j.anteveuicnt-em pr. pple. of ant event re ; see 
pree.] Coming before, preceding. 

1800 Lamh Lett. l. (1841149 Which ..stupidly Mood alone, 
nothing prevenient or antuvcmenl. 

Anteversion (ant/vaujan). [ad. L. antever- 
sibtt-em, n. of action f. atticvcrl-erc : see next. Cf. 
mod.h r. anfeversioni] A turning forwards; spec, in 
Surg. = Anteflexion. 

*853 Maynk li.rp. Lex., Anteversion of the womh. 1857 
Bullock Cnzcan.r's Midwif. 327 Anteversion is very rare in 
the early stages of gestation. 


Antevert ^antAaui), v. [ad. L. antevert-tre to 
anticipate, prevent, f. ante before + vertcre to turn.] 
tl. T o avert beforehand, prevent, anticipate. Oh. 
1649 Br. Hall Cases of Consc. iii. (1654) 4 2r ^ ° antevert 
some great danger. 1677 Hale Con/, n. 106 If Passion run 
before it [judgment].. and so antivert the useof Deliberation. 

2 . To turn forward, displace. (See Antevkhted.) 
1870 \V. Px-avkair in Lancet 2 July 13/2 The uterus was 
ante verted, and the cervix exposed with difficulty. 

Anteverted (antAauted), ppl. a. [f. pree. + 
-ED.] Displaced ; spec, in Surg. — Anteklexed. 
i860 Tanner Pregn. iL 96 .-Vn anteverted uterus. 

Anteve'rting, vbl. sb. [f. as pree. + -ing L] 
'J’he action of averting beforehand, prevention \oh.). 

1624 47 Bp. Hall Rent. ICks. (1660) 157 It is high time to 
mourne for the anteverting of a threatened vengeance. 

1 Antevolate, V. Oh.- ° [f. L. antevoldl- ppl. 
si. of antcz'old-rei] ‘To fly before.’ Cockeram 1023. 
tAntey'n. Obs. rare—\ [a. OFr. antaine, an- 
I tic tttie y an Anthem.] A by-form of Anthem. 
c 1305 ti. ti. Poems (1862) 39 pis anteyn pat muric is : pat 
folc ihurde alle Hou pe hnrpc song al bi him silf. 

A*nt-fly. One of the winged ants, or perfect 
j males and females, of an ant’s nest ; a favourite 
hait in angling. 

1653 Walton Angler 221 Take the blackish Ant-flyout of.. 
the Ant-hil. 1746 Miles in Phil. Trans. XL! V. 354 Winged 
Ants commonly known by the Name of Ant-Flies. 1787 T. 
Best Aug/ing 1 ed. 2»117 The little Red and Black Ant-Flies 
come on about the tenth or twelfth of August. (1867 F. 
Francis Angling x i. <i88o> 233 The Red and Black Ants 
are very favourite flies during July.) 

Anth-, Gr. di 0’, comb, form o {avA (see Anti-; 
U*f. an aspirate. Often, in mod. scientific words, 
written analytically anti-, as in ant helix, anti- 
helix ; ant hypnotic, anti-hypnotic. 

Anthelion anprlipn, ant|h-). PL -a. [late Gr. 
dvOi]\iov , neut. of tu'fbjAios, earlier avii)\ 10s, oppo¬ 
site to the sun, f. avri over against + ijAios sun.] 
A luminous ring or nimbus seen (chiefly in alpine 
or polar regions surrounding the .shadow of 
the observer’s head projected on a cloud or fog 
bank opposite to the sun. As many as four such 
concentric yngs have been seen, decreasing in 
brightness to the outer at 40° from the centre. 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 1072 The Anthelion, observed by M. 
Hevclitis Sept. 6, 1661, in which there were two coloured 
Arches of a circle. 1760 Swiston ibid. I.II. 94 A very dis¬ 
tinguishable Mock-Sun, opposite to the true one, which I 
take to have been an Anthelion. 1859 Tennent Ceylon 72 
\nthelia .. may probably have suggested to the early painters 
the idea of the glory ^troiinding the heads of beatified saints. 

Ant helix : see Anti-helix. 

Anthelmintic (a*n]»ulmi*ntik), a. and sl>. Med. 
[mod. f. Anth- + (lr. tRpivO- a worm + *ic.] 

A. adj. Of use against intestinal worms. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. x. 365 All bitter things are 
Anthelminthick. 1830 Kinoley A at. Syst. Bat. 96 The 
Cochin-chincsc. consider that plant [ Ficus septic a \ caustic 
:md anthelmintic. 

B. sb. An anthelmintic medicine. 

1706 Phillips, A nth chn in t icks. Medicines that destroy 
Worm-, in Humane Bodies. 1876 Harley Mat. Mod. 407 
TurjKutine is chiefly employed internally as an anthelmintic. 
Anthem (ru njxm y sb. Forms : 1-4 antofn(e, 
-tempno (3-4 -tephne, 5 -thephne), 4-6 
autem(e, -tim(e, 5 -tym, 6 -temne, -temme, 
6-7 -theme, 7 -thym, -thymne, -themne, 7- an¬ 
them. [()E. antejn\e a. early Romanic *antefena, 
*antcfna :~late L. antifona (Isidore), for ant/phbna, 
a. Gr. dvrtipojva : see Antiphon. 

The (ir. accent was preserved in late I ^ a n tfphcma , a n tIf on a , 
whence I i.antffona, Tr. ant/fina,anti/fna, OFr. *antirrnc, 
later antiez>re and antienne, ant nine (like OFr. Estievrc, 
list ionite for * Estievue, 1 1. tst/fauo I.. Stcphnnnim. The 
phonetic development in Kng. was antefue, antdiwc, an. 
to’in no, a • n/omn , a nte/n , a'nthcm. Cf. (1 \cfen, evert,Stephen, 
Steven ; t2) efn, emu, stefue, stem tie, nefuian, nemnian ; (3) 
Ityimn, cotnnun, antnwin. For the subsea, corruption of 
an tent \o anthem, cf. Anthony, amaranR/i, amiant\h ; in 
15th c. Fr. we also find authaine for antaine ; some Eng. 
spellings indicate an attempt to explain the word as anti, 
hymn, ant'hymn. A by-form Anteyn, adopted from Fr. 
antaine, also occurs in 13-14th a; in 16th antiphona was 
anew adopted as Antiphon. | 

1 . A composition, in prose or verse, sung anti- 
phonallv, or by two voices or choirs, responsively; 
an Antiphon. Obs. or arch. 

a 1000 Bxda 1. xxv. iBosw.) Is 3 «et .vial, 3 .el hi 5 ysnc le- 
tanian and anlefn seledhre sUefne sungan. c 1230 After. R. 
42 Eftcr hire viue hexte blisscti tel in J>c antefnes [ v.r . an- 
tempnes]. 1440 t'romp. Parv., Antym, Antiphona. a 1520 
Myrr. Our Lady 95 After the Hympnc cometh Antempncs 
and psalmes. Antem ys as moche to saye as a soivnyng 
before, for yt ys lx;gonne before the Psalmes; yl Is as moche 
to saye as a sownynge agcytiMe. 1555 Fardte of Facious 
11. xit. 272 The Anthemes .. Damasus put ordre that the 
quiere should sing side aftre side. 1623 Cockf.ram, An. 
themne, a Song which Church-men sing by course one after 
another. 1654 Lestrangk Charles / (1656) 114 The King 
and the.Spanish Ambassador descended into the Chappell, 
continuing .. untill an Anthymne was sung. 1782 Priestley 
Corrupt. Chr. 11 . vitt. 122 The method of singing by.. anthem 
.. introduced. 

2 . A composilion in unmeasured prose (usually 
from the Scriptures or Liturgy) set to sacred music. 

e 1386 Chaucer Prioress 1 T. ao8 And bad me for to synge 
This antym [v.r. -theme, -tente, -time, -thephene] verraily 
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in my deyingc. 1530 Palsgr., Antemne, a sonfp antiesme. 
1577 Holinsheo C hr on. 1005/2 In the meane time did the 
quier sing y* anthcme beginning 1 Unxerunt regent! 1597 
Shars. 2 lint. 1! 1. ii. 213 For my voice, 1 hauc lost it wiih 
hallowing and singing of An themes, 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 405 .■ 2 Those parts of the inspired Writings, which are 
proper for Divine Songs and Anthems. 1795 Mason Ch. 
Music ii. 108 The first Anthem set to English words after 
the Reformation .. was that of Dr. 'lye, beginning ‘ 1 will 
exalt thee.’ 1855 Tennyson Wellington 60 The sound of 
the sorrowing anthem roll’d Thro’ the dome. 

3 . loosely in poetry; Any song of praise or glad¬ 
ness. Also used of the English ‘National’ or 
4 Royal Anthem,’ which is technically a hymn. 

1591 Shahs. 7 W Cent. in. i. 240 Breathe it in mine eare, 
As ending Ant heme of my endlesse dolor. 1735 H. Brooke 
Univ. Beauty ut. (R.) The floods .. tune their anthems. 
a 1821 Keats Sight ingate viii, Thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream. 1866 Engel 
Sat. Music i.2(Note to * National Anthem ' Anthem is musi¬ 
cally an inappropriate title for this tune. It has, however, 
now been so generally adopted that it would be pedantic not 
to use it. 1880 Grove Diet. Music I. 605 4 God Save the 
King/ the so-called 4 National Anthem’ of England. 

4 . Comb, and Attrib., as an/hem-bell , - book , an¬ 
them-wise, in manner of an anthem, antiphonally. 

1611 Cotgr., Martinet .. a Saints bell, or Anthani bell. 
1625 Bacon hiss. Masque* (Arb.) 539 Sener.all Quires. placed 
one ouer against another, and taking the Voice by Catches 
Antheme-wise. 

Anthem (oe’njR-m), v. [f. prec. sb.; cf. lo chant, 
hymn] trans. To celebrate or praise in an anthem, 
to sing to sacred music. 

1628 Feltham Kesolves 1 xci. (1647* 285 He that had an¬ 
them’d the purenesse of the God of Israel. *11821 Keats 
Fancy 42 Sweet birds antheming the morn. 1877 Lyttkci. 
Landm, iv. ii. 193 The tips of the granite mountains an¬ 
theming their hymn of praise. 

Antheming (wnjvmig), vbl. sb. [f. prec. + 
-iNG E] The action of singing anthems. 

1829 A. IIali.am in Lockhart Scott 11839' IX. 331 And full¬ 
voiced anthemings the while Swelled from the choir. 1883 
J. Rylance in Itomilet. Monthly May 332 An eternity of 
antheming ! 

Anthemize (arnjvmaiz), v. rare- 1 , [f. AN¬ 
THEM sb. +-I 7 .E ; cf. anagramize] To sing of or 
celebrate in an anthem. 

1837 Blacfao. Mae;. XLI. 481 Do you think any piety .. 
proof against risibility, with such an ally as Lazarus anthem- 
i7ed with love in a church gallery ? 

Anthemy (arnJiAm). Bot. rare. [f. Cr. uvOt- 
(ar 0 os) flower; formation unexplained. Also in 
mod.L. anthemia. ] * A flower-cluster of any kind.’ 
Gray Bot. Tcxt-bk. 1SS0. 

Anther (anij>a.i). Bot. [a. tnod.Fr. ant hire, 
and mod.L. anthera , in cl.L. * a medicine ex¬ 
tracted from flowers,’ a. Gr. avOrjpa, fem.of dvOrjpbs 
flowery, f, avOf- (a vOoi) flower. As these medi¬ 
cines often consisted of the internal organs of 
flowers (e.g. saffron, one of the chief anther#, was 
the stigma), the name anthera was specially ap¬ 
plied by the early pharmacists to these parts, and 
at length confined hy the herbalists, c 1 joo, to the 
pollen-bearing organ, known to earlier writers as 
theca, capsula , or apex ; which use was accepted 
and sanctioned by Linnams. The following cjuota- 
tions illustrate these changes: 

1551 Turner Herbal 11. 116 {front Dioscor.) [Dried rose 
petals] are mingled with medicines called anthera and pre- 
servatiue medicines for woundcs. But the flourc that is 
founde in the middes of the rose is good agaynst the reume 
or flowing of the gummes. 1657 Phys. Did., Anthera, a 
compound medicine used for sore mouths. So in Phillips 
i6y8 96; e<t. 1706 adds, Anthera , the yellow seeds in the 
middle of a Rose .. Among Herbalists Antherx are taken 
for those little knohs that grow on the top of the Stamina 
of Flowers, and are oftner call’d Apices. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v.,H ntkera in pharmacy, a term used by some authors 
for the yellow, or ruddy globules in the middle of certain 
flowers, as of I dies, saffron, etc. Some confine the Anthera to 
the yellowish globules in the middle of roses . .Other apply 
the name Ant her.e to those little tufts or knobs which grow on 
the tops of the stamina of flowers; more usually called apices.] 
That part of the stamen containing the pollen or 
fertilizing dust, which when mature is shed forth 
for the fertilization of the ovary; it is often sup¬ 
ported on a slender pedicel called the filament. 

170651 ISee above]. 1759 B. Stilling fleet in Mise. 
Tracts lntrod.(i762)3i This anthera contains the nialedust, 
which when ripe is scattered about by every breath of air. 
1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. t. 107 The bursting Anthers trust 
To the mild breezes their prolific dust. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Cheat. 68 The essential part of the stamens are the 
summits or anthers. 1874 Lubbock Wild Flow. iii. 50 In the 
Buttercup the anthers commence to discharge their pollen, 
as soon as the flower opens. 

b. Comb, and Attrib., as anther-beak, -cell, - lobe; 
anther-dust, pollen; anther-valve, the opening 
by which the pollen is shed. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 356 Ophrys api/era .. anther* 
beak hooked. Ibid. 285 Salvia .. connective slender, bear¬ 
ing at one end a perfect anther-cell. 1875 Sachs' Bot. 473 
The anther consists of two longitudinal halves (anther-lobes*. 
1845 Linoley Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 25 Flowers regular, with 
recurved anther-valves. 

Antheral (arnj>cral), a. Bot. [f. prec. -p-alL] 
Of or pertaining to anthers. 

179$ Roxburgh in Asiat. Bes. IV. 406 The antheral glands 
give it a claim to the genus Adenanthera. 1847 in Craig. 


Antheridial (oenjicrrdial), a. [f. next + -al L] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, an antheridium. 

1848 Dana Zoo pit. v. 92 The union of a final cellule, with 
some other which is anthcridia! in its nature. 1875 tr. Sachs 
Bot. 803 The anthcridia) branches of sonic Saprolegniea:. 

II Antheridium (wnj>crr<liffiii). Bot. [mod.L., 
f. anthera + Gr. -tSiov dimin. ending.] Oblong 
or globular 4 sperm ’ cells found in Cryptogams, 
answering to the anthers of flowering plants. 

1854 Bali our Bot. 272 The anthcridia were early noticed 
in the case of mosses. 1874 Cooke Fungi 169 An oblong cell, 
slightly curved, ..an antheridium or organ of the nude 
sex. 

Antlieriferous (anj^riferas), a. Bot. [f. L. 
anthera -+ -(l)FERnrs bearing.] Anther-ljcaring. 

1830 Lism.rv Xat. Syst. Bot. 212 The genuine anthera.*, 
which he [Jacquinj calls anthcrifcrous sacs. 1877 Darwin 
DifT. Forms Ft. viii. 320 All live stamens are.. antheriferoiis. 

Antheriforni (junle-rifpjm s , a. Bot. [f. as 
pree. + -(Ckokm shaped.] Amher-shaped. 

1847 in Craig. 

tA'ntherine. Oh. S. Also nnterno. [? f. 
Gr. avOvy-b'i flowery, bright-coloured + -ink.] A 
kind of poplin, now obsolete. 

1710 Loud, lias, mmmmdccl.x.x.xvn 4 A green strip’d Poplin 
Mantua and Petticoat, lined with a white Authentic. 1719. L 
Roberts Spinster 346 Si arts mixed with silk .. antheriues 
and hoinba/incs. 1739in Beck Drop. Diet. 1188.716./ nterue, 
a stufl' of wool and silk mixed, or of mohair and cotton. 

Antherless a-njoilusb a. Bot . [f. Anthkk 
+ -lkss.] Without anthers. 

1877 F. JIulmk Wild Ft. 6 Stamens .. often aniherless. 

Ant hero gen ous Cunfurp-d^enasC [f. Fr. an- 
therogenc (1 >0 Candolle, f. L. anthera anther+ 
Gr. -yevrjs born' + -ous.] Produced or developed 
from anther^ as most of the petals in a double rose. 
1847 in Craig. 

Antheroid 'ivnpcroul), a. Bot. [f. L. anthera 
+ -oiu.] Anther-like in apj>earanee or functions. 
Antherozooid, -zoid (xn]>em,z/u oitl, -id\ 
Bot. [mod. f. \ ..anthera + Zoom f. < >r. {eoouSqs like 
an animal).] One of the minute moving bodies 
in the antheridia of cryptogams, analogous to the 
spermatozoa of animals. 

1854 Bam-oi r Bot. 272 In antheridia lhcre have been de¬ 
tected cells containing moving filaments, I'hytozoa, or Spcr- 
matozoids or Antherozoids. 1871 I > \kw is Peso. Man I. \ iii. 
274 The locomotive power of the antherozooids. 1875 (r. 
Sachs' Bot. 336 Antherozoids are .. spirally coiled threads 
usually with a number of line cilia on the anterior coils, 

A ntherozooidal, -zoi dal, a. Bot. [f. prec. 
+ -alC] Of or pertaining to authcrozooids. 

1865 Intell. Ohs. No. 37. 35 Antherozoklal cells. 

II Anthesis (;un]>rsis). Bot. [Gr .aiOtjots, n. of 
action f. dvOl-ur to blossom.] Full bloom. 

1835 in Lindley fit trad. Bot. 1870 Bentley Bot. 213TI1C 
term anthesis is soiuelinies used to indicate the period at 
which the flower-hud opens. 

Anthetyme, var. Antktiikmk, Obs., a text. 

Ant-hill. 

1 . The mound or hillock raised over an ant’s nest. 

1297 R. Glouc. 296 As |>yukc as ametcii ciepep in anametc 

hulle. 1527 L. Andrew Brunsnyke's Distylt. Waters Biij, 
Burye it in a pys>cmcr hyll that some call an antehyl. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Ant, Ant-hills are little hillocks 
of earth, which the Ants throw up. 1813 Shelley Q. Mob 
11. 101 'l*he thronging thousands to a passing view, Seemed 
like an anthill’s citizens. 

2 . The sugar-loaf-shaped nests of the Termites. 

1859 L. Burton in Jnrf. S. XXIX. 177 Thecotintry is 

dotted with anthills, which, when old, become as hard as 
sandstone: they are generally built hy the termite under 
some shady tree, i860 Hunt. Grounds O. World l.xi. 172 
lAut-bears] at work scraping up the earth of the ant-hill. 

1748 Thomson Cast. Ituiol. 1. 4p All things that do pass, 
Upon this ant-hill earth. 1856 Kane A ret. Fxf. II. xi ; 103 
They [Esquimaux] soon crowded hack into their ant-hill, 
t A’nthine, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. anthin-ns, 
a. Gr. av9iv-os, f. au0us flower.] 

A. aSj. Derived from or flavoured with flowers. 

1656 Blount Cdossogr., A nthine. That is ful of, or made of 

flowers, or of the hony-comb. 1775 Ash, Anthine, Medi¬ 
cated with the flow ers of plants. 

B. sb. ( ~ L. anthinum mcl or Gr. iivOivov 
Honey, oil, or wine, flavoured with flowers. 

1658 J. Rowijvnd Mouffet's Theat . /ns. 910 If the Erycdan 
or Ant hi no am tear reddish, it is accounted unwholesome. 1753 
Chambers Cyd. Supp., Anthine, among antient naturajists, 
is an appellation given to certain species of wine and oil. 

Anthobian (xnfp«*bian). Ent. [mod. f. (]r. 
avBo% flower + 0u>s life + - AN ; cf. amphibian .] An 
animal living in or feeding on flowers; applied 
specially to certain minute beetles. 

1835 Kirby Hah. «V Inst. Anim. 11 . xx. 365 Others [beetles] 
..devour the blossoms themselves, whence Latreille calls 
them Anthobians. 

Anthocarpous (amjwkaupas), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
Y..anthocaipd (/. Gr. avOos flower + -/faptr-os comb, 
adj. form of Kapnos fruit) + -OUS.] Of or pertaining 
to the fmits called by Lindley Anthocarpi, com¬ 
posed of flowers and fruit proper blended into a 
solid mass, as in the pine-apple. 

1835 in Lindley Introd. Bot. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 39^ 
Atdhoearpous r Fruits in which some organ exterior to the 
pericarp is concerned. 


Anthocephalous >n]vse-fabs), a. [f. Gr. 
di'0o-s flower + -v«/>aA-os comb. adj. form of K«f>a\ rf 
head +-ous.] Having a llowcr-like head. 

1847 ' n Craig. 

Anthocy*anin(e. ?Obs. Also -cyane, -kynn. 
[mod. f. (1 r. dv0 o? flower + Kvavus blue + -l\,] The 
blue colouring matter in plants. 

1839 Liniji.kv tntrod. Bot. <ed. 3* 434 'flu; blue matter [of 
chlorophyll] or anihocyane. 

Antbography mn]^’gratT. Bot. [f. Gr. «i'0o-r 
flower + -ypaifna writing.] The scientific descrip¬ 
tion of flowers. 

Anthoid > v n]>oid), a. [f. cir. ui'0o-s flower+ 
-ftSijy like. The Gr. compound is ui' 0 d/ 5 r/v. ] 
Kesembling a flower, flower-likc. 

1859 Toon Cycl. Ana /..y Phys. V. 17/1 Resemblance to the 
1‘olyprs in their external anthoid appearance. 

Antholeu’ciu(e. ? Obs. [mod. f. (ir. «i 0.* v 
flower + \(vfcb$ \\ hite + - in .] The white colouring 
matter in plants. In mod. Diets.) 

Alltholite ;vn]>Jloit). [mod. f.( ir.«E0o-5 flower 
+ Af0oi stone.] 

1 . 6 'col. A name given by l'rongninrt to certain 
fossil plants having a roeinblanec to flowers, found 
in the Coal Measures; in mod.L. Antholites. 

1847 in Craig. 

2 . Min. A variety of the mineral Amphibole. 

t Antholo'gic, a. Obs. 0 [f. Anthomug + -u.] 

— next. 1656 in Bi.m n 1 (Hostage, 

Antliological ^i-nlvl^vl.^ikal , a. rare. [f. 
prec. -t -.x i. 1 .] 

1 . Treating of flowers. }Obs. 

1691 Wood.////. O.ion. R.t Robert Stafford.. publi-hod a 
geographical and amhulogical description of all empires and 
kingdoms. 

2 . Of or relating lo a literary anthology. 

1796 W. Txvi.or in Month, tier. XX. 512 What yet t.xi>t 
of antliiilogii al inanu>«.ripts in Rome. 1881 A, ademy w* 
Aug. 131 1 The UMial ta^k of an anthologicai hk>giaj*hcr. 

Anthologist (;vn|>glodzist , [l. next + -isr.] 

The compiler of an anthology. 

1805 W. i VYI.OR ill.///«. tier. 111.651 b ought not to he 
supposed -that any anthologi>t can ?*irip the garden of it-* 
flowers. 1883 Sat . Ber. 3 I ch, i;o 2 The eilitors .. had few 
or none of the virtues of the good ;uilhologi>l. 

Anthology (Tn]u . [ad. L. anthologia, 
a. (lr. (h'0r>An“yia f. di'0t.-» flower + Ao7ia collection, 
f. Kiy-tiv to gather), applied to a collection of 
poems. Gf. timd.Kr. anthologie. Later Gr. had also 
the homonym iwOobuyiov apjflied to a hymnal.] 

I A collection of the flowers of verse, i.e. small 
choice poems, esp. epigrams, by various authors ; 
originally applied to the (Ircek collections so called. 

1640 Ciiilme\1i tr. lerraud's I.ckc* Me touch. 334 This 
clause .. is found .. lx>ih in I fiogenes Laertius, in his life, 
and also in the anthology. 1756 j. W art on Has. Pipe 1732.1 
11 . $ 14. 402 [The sepulchral inscriptions] .. of Meleager on 
his wife, in the Greek Anthology. 1793 Riison 'title' The 
English Anthology. 1851 Sir F. Bau.k.wk Xornt. .y Fug. 
1 . 119 Anthologies are sickly things. 

2 . Extended to other literary collections. 

1856 K. Vaughan Mystics 1 . Pref* 8 A kiiut of anthology 
from the writings of the leading mystics. 1878 Geo. Eliot 
Colt. Break/.'‘Party 410 Anthology of causes and effects. 

3 . With some reference to the original meaning 
(in Greek) of a flower-gathering. 

1755 Johnson, Anthology, a collection of flowers. 1822 
De LHtncev Confess. Wks V. 223 In the anthologies of earth 
.. one flower beyond every 01 her is liable to change, which 
flower is the countenance of woman. 

4 . A hymnal [ = Gr. dR0oXo7<ou]. 

[1727 51 Chambers Cyd ., .1 utholagiou.\ 1775 Ash, Antho¬ 
logy, in the Greek Church, a collection of devotional pieces. 
*f 5 . A treatise on flowers. [A distinct use, on the 
analogy of zoology, ornithology, etc.: also in Fr.] Obs. 

1678 Phillips, Anthologie, a treating of flowers, also a florid 
discourse. 1706 — Anthology, a Discourse or Treatise of 
Flowers, or of the Florist’s Art. [So in Bailey, etc.] 

II Antholysis (;enj>p*lisis). Bot. rare. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. HB 0 O-S flower + At/<rii*, n. of action f. Au-cm to 
loosen, undo.] * A retrograde metamorphosis of a 
flower, in which normally combined parts are 
separated.’ Gray Bot. 7 ext-Bk. 1SS0. 

Antlioinania (a'lilumi/i-nulL rare. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. fxavla madness, passion.] An extravagant 
passion or fancy for (lowers. 

1775 Ash, Anthomanla, an extravagant fondness for curious 
flowers. 1882 Times 8 June 8 A proof that anthomania F 
as real and potent as bibliomania. 

Anthomaniac (wn^muPniivk). rare- 1 , [f. as 
prec. + Maniac ; cf .bibliomaniac] One who is 
intensely fond of, or * mad ahout,* flowers. 

1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed Man II. x. 321 Ttie intense love 
of flowers that has procured forme the kindred title of an 
anthomaniac. 

A nthonin. rare. [a. Fr. Antonin, ad. L. 
Antonin-tts, f. Antonins , Anthony ; cf. Capuchin, 
Austin , etc.] A monk of the order of St. Anthony. 

Pilgr. i\ 155 in Thynne Animadv. 81 There be other 
that be nnthonyn, hut he whom I salute was gylhertin. 
1753 Cmamrers Cyd. Supp., The A nthonin s, or monks of 
Si. Anthony, are l>y some said to be of the begging kind. 

Anthony (St.), the patron saint of swineherds, 
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from + 1 jkios sun; formed, by Kepler, after the 
apognum, dvbyawy, of the Ptolemaic astronomy 
(see PrOtir. dissert, cosmographicarum , 1596, ami 
Epitome astronom. Coper me . 161S). Ap helium 
was also the earlier form in Kng.; cf. Parhelion, 
Gr. voprjKtoy. Fr. has apin'!ie, like apogee.] 

1 . That point of a planet’s or comet’s orbit at 
which it is farthest from the sun. 

1656 ir. Ht*bbes's Eton, Philo*. 118191443 The apogamm of 
(he sun or the aphelium of the earth ought to tie about the 
28th degree of Cancer. 1676 IIallkv in Rigaud Corr. A ci. 
Men 1 . i\i The Aphelion, Kccentriciiies, and Projiortions 
of the Orbs of the 1 ’rimary Planets. 1794 Sillivan 
Xat. 11 . 410 Of these distances, the least of all is called the 
l^riheliuni, and the greatest the aphelium. 1837 Wtitvt t 1 r. 
Hist, hutmt. St. 1857) II. 131 The aphelia of Mercury, 
Yunus, the Earth, and Mars, slightly progress. 1880 Wal¬ 
lace 1st. Life viii. 132 The effect is intensified by winter being 
there in aphelion. 

2. A-. 

1845 H. Rogers F.ss. 1 . iii. 137 The dark aphelion of the | 
eccentric orbit in which the church of Christ had wandered. 
1858 (Jr\. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. Ixwi. 29 France, 
which is just iiuvv in what astronomers tall the aphelion or 
furthest point of (Mjlitic.d cold. 

Apheliotropic .af/ !i,otrp'pik\ a. [f. Gr. d<^’ 
ilrro from + ijKi «>y sun f Tpunt/c^s belonging lo turn¬ 
ing ; see -TitopR* ] 1 kittling or turning away front 

tile Mtn: said of leaves, and other parts of plants. 

1880 Darwin Movent. /'touts 5*2 Fhe snb-.ieri.d r >ol' oh- 
srreed by Wiesiter Were all apheli>»tnipic. x88i F. DvkW»\ 
in X.tture 27 Apr. 6uu I he light, iau>mg aphchutrupn move¬ 
ment in the leaves. 

Aphe liotropically, adv. [f. pice. -r-.\L 4 
-m -'.] In a direction away horn the sun. 

1880 Uakwis MtK'rut. Plants 5'J7 The tip, which, when 
laterally illuminated, causes the adjoining p..rt of the rout 
to lie ml aphcliotropii ally. 

Apheliotropism v afiT liip-trffpiz’mV [f A 1*111:- 
i.io'ntop.R* ] The habit (in plants of land¬ 

ing away from the li^lit 

1880 livkwiN t'/tints 5 1* t* much more convenient 

to confine the word h<li«»tropi-m to lauding towards the I 
light, and to designate as aplicliutrojiisin l>eiuliug from the 
light. 1880 F. Dvruin in Xatttre No. 582. 17^ llyponasty 
will of course l>e opposed by apheliotropism and geotrupistu. 

1 Aphemia (.‘tf/mia . [mod i.., f. (ir. d priv. 4 
t{>r)fii) \oice, speech, fame; but (ir. «</>»; p os, ‘nut 
lamed, unknown.*] Loss of power of attieulation, 
as a result of cerebral alhction; spec. a form of 
Aphasia, in which words ate understood and con¬ 
ceded but cannot be uttered. 

1864 Jml. Mt nt. S\. \. j'vj I he seal «*f morbid « badge in 
aphemia. x8~8 A. II win i«*s \ rr\ Dis. 16 j Hroea b 1S01) 
tleiiotninated the condition * aphemia.' 

Aphemic lafe'iniK), d. and sb. [f. prec. + -It ] 

(< Inc) suffering from aphemia. 

1869 III N I ill t.ng. -l/o //. i j, 1 <. 1 1 -—e* tetl an old 

apln ruic slllijrCt, who, during his life, had only live Words 
at his disposal. M. Chart ot had thiee aphemics whose 
irrtbral lesions were e.\:n tl) in the same spot. 

Apheilgescope friend.//sk<v«p). [mod. f. (ir. | 
dqayyq-s without light (f. <i priv. 4 qdyy-us light 
+ -s< oi*K.] A kind of magic lantern (or exhibiting 
opaque objects, such as coins, photographs, etc. 

1869 Eng. Meth. 12 N uv. 21 3 2 I'he construction ami mode 
id working the aphengescupc. 

Aphesis -v f/>is [a. fir. dt/unv a letting go, 
f. dipt{vat, 1 . u<// off, nway + ifVai to send, let go, 
Suggested by the Kdilor in 1NS0.] The gradual and 
unintentional loss of a short unaccented \ owel at the 
beginning of a word ; as in squire for esquire, «Aw// 
for adoti'U, St. J.oy for St. /Hoy, limbcik fur a/im- 
bcckf tcnlion ! for attention ! It is a social form 
of the phonetic process called Aphwrcsis, for w hich, 
from its frequency in the history of the Knglish lan¬ 
guage, a distinctive name is useful. 

|l Apheta. Astro!. [D, ad. Hr. dqdri)s a letter- 
off; applied, according to ]>u Cange, lo the l’r.i tor, 
who gave the signal for starting in the chariot-raccs; 
hence Jig. to the planet which starts a human being 
in his career.] 'I'he giver of life in a nativity. 

1647 1 .ti.t. v Chr. Astral, civ i. 650 You niayalwayes in)port a 
danger of death, when you lind the Aphclu come to ihe 
Iiostdl Reams of the killing J'innet. A 6 ?? 1 ’iiiLt.ifs, Apheta, 
otherwise called Hyleth, the giver of Fife. 1755 in Johnson. 
1819 J. Wilson Diet. Astra/. 8 When .. a nuinl>er of planets 
are so situated that it seems doubtful w hich is the Aphe la. 

Aphe'tic, fl. 1 and sb. Astro!, [f. prec. + -it\] 
f)f or pertaining to the Aphcta; life-giving; also sb. 

165* <*AVt>: Magastrom. 141 Now they have inspected .. 
and found .. all the apheltcks safe and sound. 1819 J. 
Wilson Diet. Astrat. 7 According lo Ptolemy, the Aphetic 
Places are five. 

Aphetic (afe*tik\ a? [f. Gr. <fy<r-os (cf. avvt- 
roy) vbl. adj. f. dtfnivat (see AlilKSls) + -IC.] Per- 
taining to, or resulting from, aphesis. 

Aphe'tical, a. Astro!, [f. Aphetic a? + -aiJ.] 

1647 Lilly C hr. Astral, civ. W9 If such a Planet he in an 
Aphcticall place, he shall be Prorogator. 18151 J. XYii^on 
Did. Astral. 7 'i’hat Iplanet] must be taken which is found 
in the strongest apheiical place. 

Aphetically (afe tikali), adv} Astro!, [f. prec. 

+ -i.v 2 .] In the manner or posilion of the Apheta. 

1819 J. Wilson Diet. Astra/, 8 if it be aphetically situated. 


Aphe*tically, adv? [f. Apiietic a? 4 -al + 

-I.Y-.I Jn an aphetic manner; by way of aphesis. 

Aphetism (arfrtiz’m). [n. of result f. next; 
cf. Lad ft ism. An aphetized fonn of a word ; a 
form, such as squire , limn, peach , resulting from 
the loss of the weak initial vowel. 

Aphetize (arfet 3 iz\ v. [f. Gr. diptT-os (see 
Aphetic) + -1 ze ; cf. Gr. ower/feu'.] To rentier 
aphetic, to shorten by aphesis. 

Aphidian (afi dian), u. and sb. Z00L [f. aphid- 

stem of mod.L. Aphis +-ja>*.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to aphides. 

,a 55 OwKN Invert. Anint.. Phenomena analogous to those , 
of Aphidian generation. 

B. sb. An aphidian insect ; one of the aphides. 

Aphidious v alVdbs), a. rare-' 1 , [f. as prec. + 

-(I ;olS.] « AIH 1 IIHAN. 1853 in Maynk E.v/. Le v. 

Aphidiphagous (tufitli fagas), a. Zool. [f. 
aphid - (see Anus) + Gr. -i/my-oy -eating + 

Al'HIlHVoRoir.S. 1853 in MaYne Keep. Lex. 

Aphidivorous (afidi-voras), a. Zool. [f. as 
prec. 4 L. -devouring + -ous.] Devouring 

or feeding on aphides ; like the common ladv-bird. 

1828 K ikhv ^ SftN'.K Entomol. IV. xliv. 228 One of the 
aphidivorutK flie^. 1833 (IkiEHTH Cuvier XV. 760 The 
larva of the syrphi, or aprtidivorous worms. 

Aphidologist (aftdplixl?i.st\ rare- 1 , [f. as 
prec. + - oii.odST.] A student of the Aphides. 

1876 IkiKfoN Brit. Aphides Ray Soe.J 1 . 40 AcceptCil 
as true by almost ail apludologi-tts. 

Aphilanthropy xfilrc-njirffpi). ? Ohs. [f. Gr. 
d</*(Aut'0poi7r*tjy not loving men : see A- pref. 14 and 

l’HILANTIUloPY.] 

1 . * Waut of love to mankind.’ J. 

2 . Med. A morbid state of melancholy in which 
solitude is preferred to society; anthropophobia. 

1753 Cham 111.rs Cytl. Sup/., s.v. 

I Aphis (e fts . PI. aphides (a*’ful/z). [mod.I . 
(Linn.eus;; of unknown etymology. A numl>er of 
conjectures are offered in I kick ton’s Monograph of 
Jirit. Aphides , the least improbable l>cing that the 
plural is for (Ir. d</>« i 5 cty pi. of dtpubty ‘unsparing, 
lavishly bestowed’ (?in reference to their prodi¬ 
gious rate of production, or to their \oracity), and 
the sing, formed on it in imitation of orchis, orehides, 
chrysalis, eatyatis, etc. The quantity of the / with 
l.inn;uis is unknown ; it is now made short ] 

1 . A family of minute insects, also called plant dice, 
which arc very destructive to vegetation. They 
are prodigiously prolific, multiplying through the 
summer by parthenogenesis ; they lorni the food of 
ladydiirds, and are tended by ants for the honey- 
dew which they \ield, whence sometimes called 
ant-coias. 

1771 ku 11 \kikon in Phil. Tutus. 1 XI 18] The AphitUv 
arc distinguishcil by Lintueus into inure than thirty species. 
1776 Winn ktM. Bat. . I r ran gem. 117 <Jr II. 277 The hooey 
<lfW is the exirement of a species of Aphis. 1793 Wihjl 
Sc that ne k 183 j 38-* Jhe jieople of Selborne were surprised 
by a shower of aphides. 1859 Darwin Orig. AM. viii. 
118781 207 An ant .. begun to play with its antenna-, on the 
abdomen first of one aphis and then of another. 1876 ill ck* 
ion Brit. . \/hides I. 8*_> Kwcpt for accidents, a single aphis 
in »»tic year might pnxlucr more aphides than is represented 
Ly the weight of the }topul.ition of China. 

2 . Comb. an<l Alt rib., ns aphis-blight, aphis- 
lion, aphis-sugar see quot.). 

1882 Birin. U'eekty East 30 Dec. 1 % Aphis blight is the 
consequence of an unhealthy state of the hop plant brought 
about by climatic conditions, as told winds, white frosts, 
etc... w hich .. weaken them and render them tumble lo 
grow away from the aphides. 1870 Niuioi-sox Zool. 11880) 
351 Fig. 105. Neoroptera; The Aj»his-lioiU(’ArHiy t <i /rr/ii*, 
imago, larva, and eggs. 1842 Benny Cyel. XXIII. 225 
Honey dew, or aphis-sugar, and the honey of the hoc arc 
intermediate between animal and vegetable sugars. 

Aphlogistic (a.lldtl.jji-stik), a. [f. Gr.(l«/>A.o7i<7T- 
os iiniuilaiumable 4--K\] W ithout flaiuc. 

A phlogistic or Tiuntcless Lump \ a spirit-lamp invented by 
Sir II. Davy, having a coil of fine platinum wire wound 
loosely round the low er tiart of the wick, w hich continues in 
a state of ignition after the tlacnc of the wick is extinguished, 
till all the bpiril is consumed; used in mines which contain 
lire-damp. 

1831 T. P. Jones AV:«» Convert. Client. x.Mx.297 The lamp 
is called the aphlogistic or flamcless lamp. 1847 tn Craig. 

Aphonic (Efp'nik), a. rare. [f. as next -r -ic.] 
Having no sound or pronunciation, non-vocal. 

1827 Ed in. Kev. X LV’. 533 These [hieroglyphic*! he di\ ide* 
into Lin phonic, Symphonic, and Aphonic. 1877 Rohlrts 
Htiudbk. Med. 1 . 353 Voice is completely lost, and cough 
becomes aphonic. 

AphonOUS (arfffnas), a. rare —°. [f. Gr. a^y-os 
voiceless (see next) 4 *ous.] Voiceless. 

*852 Rockt Thesaurus 581 Aphonous, dumb, mute. 

Aphony (te fffni). [ad. mod. \.. aphonia (oftener 
used unchanged), a. Gr. dtpcjvta, n. of quality f. 
Cupwv-os voiceless, f. d priv. 4 (pojyrj voice.] In¬ 
ability to produce vocal sound ; total loss of voice. 

.684 tr. Bone/'s Merc. Comfit, xvi. 580, A most grievous I 
Aphony. 17x9 Gtossogr. A ova, A/hony, want of voice. 
1778 FoTHERCtLLtn Phil. Trans. JLXJX. 5 A disease, some¬ 
what similar to the above, though .. not attended with the 


aphonia. 1878 A. Hamilton Am*. Dis. 162 Aphasia must 
not be confounded with aphonia. 

Aphorism (arforiz’m). Also 6 afforysme, 6-7 
aphorisme, 7 apor-. [a. Fr. aphorisme, afforisme, 
ad. med.D aphorism -us , aforismus, a. Gr. dipapic- 
/xds a distinction, a definition, f. dcpopl^-tiy ; see 
Aphokizk. From the ‘Aphorisms of 1 lippocrates,’ 
transferred to other sententious statements of the 
principles of physical science, and at length to state¬ 
ments of principles generally.] 

1 . A ‘definition* or concise statement of a prin¬ 
ciple in any science. 

1528 Ravnlll Saierne Regim. P. iv b, Galen saythe in the 
gluM: uf thi* aphorisme, qui crescnnt, eic. 1541 R. Coh.asi* 
Guy don s Quest. Cymrg., Of this vtylyle Amolde of vylle 
inaketh an afforysme. 1605 Racon Adv. Learn. 1. v, Know • 
ledge, while.. in aphorisms and observations.. is in growth. 
.664 V mvi k E.ip. Philos, m. 190 'I’he old and uncomfort- 
able Ajjhorism of our lIip|K>craies. 1879 De Quatre/ages' 
Hntn. Spec. 50 'Fhe aphorism.. w hich was formulated by 
Liun.cus in regard to plants. 

2 . Any principle or precept expressed in few 
words ; a short pithy sentence containing a truth 
of general import; a maxim. 

c 1500 M arlow r T'anstns i. 19 Is not thy common talk 
foil 1 id aphorisms? 1642 Howki. 1 /‘or. Trav. (Arb.) 37 'Tis 

an old Aphorisme Oder nut cutties quern met it nut. 1687 
II. Moxr. App. Antidote (17121 191 I hat sensible Aphorism 
of Solomon, Reiter is a living Dog than a dead Lion. 1750 
JnHssos Ramid. No. 63 e 10 Oppression, according to Har¬ 
rington's aphorism, will be felt by those that cannot sec it. 
1880 (Ioluvv. Swmi in Att. Month. No. 268. 2uj The sug- 
gestiveaphorism, * The want of belief is a defect that ought 
to be concealed w hen it cannot be overcome.’ 

t 3 . abstractly, 'fhe essence or pith. Obs. rare. 

X594 J. Kino Jonah (,1864' 184 The aphorism and juice of 
the whole song. 

*t A phorism, z». Obs. rare "h [f. prec. sb.] 
To utter as an aphorism. 

1627 K. F. Hist. Edro. It. (1680 1 62 These passages dis¬ 
cours'd and Aphorisui'd at large in the House. 

Aphorismatic (a friri/mrvtik\ a. [irreg. f. 
Gr. ihfd>pt(jfia, which va* not usetl in the sense of its 
cognate dipoptapb*:.] Aimiouismic or Aphohlstic. 

1822 E din. R<rr. XXXV 11 . 136 Paley is rather diy and 
aphorismatic. 1846 O. Urlgorv Raid. Hat! i. 85 Opinions 
. clothed in an aphorismatic terseness of language. 

t A phorismer. Obs. [f. Aphorism 4 ->:kT] 
A dealer in aphorisms. ( contemptuous .) 

1641 .Mu .ion Reform, it. 0851)56 All the tribe of Apho- 
lismers, and Politico-sters. 

Aphorismic v^fori’zmik', a. [f. as prec. 4 -ic.] 
lla\mg the lorm of an aphorism or aphorisms. 

X794 M v 1111 as Pursuits Lit. 117981 432 Said the Father of 
Ph>sH.k in the depth of his aphorismick wisdom. 1833 
l otrkiik.K Table P. 264 'Fhe style of Junius is a sort ot 
metre, the law of w hich is a balance of thesis and antithesis. 
When he gets out of this aphorismic metre. . . 

Aphori smical, a. / are. = prec. 

1880 Edm. Rev. Apr. 438'Fhe 4 Aphorismical Discovery* 
was known to the omnivorous Carte. 

Aphorismmg (:c-fori zmiq), ///. a. rare. [f. 
Aphorism v. 4 -inc 2 .] Dealing in aphorisms. 

1641 Milton Reform, it. 118511 33 SoyFd and *lubl>er'd 
with aphorism mg pedantr)*- * ai 7 Collrihgk Btogr. Lit, 
138 Certain immethodical aphorisming Kclectics. 

Aphorist v^Torist . [n. of agent f. Auhori/.e, 
as if ad. (ir. *dipopi<jTrjs: see -1 st.] One who 
writes or utters aphorisms. 

17x3 Nf.i.non Bp. Bull 246 tl‘.) Justifying what he had 
written against the aphorist. 1864 Daily Tel. 20 Aug.. 
Constitutional aphorisls tell us that the Kyig can do tiu 
w rong. 

Aphoristic (a*fori stik),r7. [ad. Gr.d*pof>toruc-bs\ 
ef. Fr. aphoristiqtie : seejirec. and -ic.] Of or jk.t- 
taiuing to an aphorist; of the nalttre of an aphorism. 

1753 CltAMUKkS Cyct. Su/p., Aphoristic method has great 
advantages, us containing much matter in a small compass. 
1824 in .skAKLi ( nr. Lit. 118661392/1 This vast Ixxlyofanhor- 
istic know ledge. 1859 Masson Milton ]. 323 To let loose 
Iff* epigrammatic and aphoristic tongue. 

t Aphori stical, a. Obsr °. - prec. 

1682 in Iti of nt Gtossogr. 

Aphori stically, adv. [f. prec. 4 -ly 2 .] In an 
aphoristic manner; bv way of aphorisms; pithily. 

165s MoniET it' Rcnn. Health's hn/r. 11746) 386 Disown 
Words; w hich 1 have aphoristically set down in these Sen¬ 
tences follow ing. 1773 Johnson in Boruvtt 11831; 11 . 274, 

1 fancy mankind may come, in time, to write all aphoristi¬ 
cally. 1873 Brit. (>. Rev. LVII. 178 Expressing aphoristi¬ 
cally the truth that al! our knowledge recedes into mystery. 

Aphorize (arfon>iz\ v . rare. [ad. Gr. dipopi^- 
uv 4 to define,* in mid. voice * to lay down deter¬ 
minate propositions,’ f. d<f = dxro off 4 opif-<i>' to 
set bounds, f. o/wjs boundar) r . The Knglish sense 
is taken from Aphorism.] To write or speak in 
aphorisms ; to make terse general reflections. 

1669 Addr . Yng. Gentry Eng. 55 Tacitus himself aphor- 
beth.. in his short and poynaot conclusion. 1824 Collkidc .y 
Aids to Retl. 17 This twofold act of circumscribing and de¬ 
taching, when it is exerted by the mind on subjects of reflec¬ 
tion and reason, is to aphorize, and the result an Aphorism. 
i860 WtsnsoR Ethica viL 326 Aphorizing on the instability 
of human greatness. 

Aphorizer (re*fon>izai). rare- 1 , [f. prec. 4 
-ERL] One who aphorizes ; an nphorist. 

1851 Hells Friends m C. 124 There, Mr. Aphoriser gene¬ 
ral, w hat do you say lo lhal f 
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Aphrite (X’fra it). Alin. [f. Or. d<{>p-us foam + 
-ite \-foam-stone A variety of carbonate of 
lime or calcite. 

1868 Dana Min. 678 Aphrite, in its harder and more sparry 
variety is a foliated white pearly cal cite, near argentine ; in 
its softer kinds it approaches chalk, though lighter, jjearly 
in lustre., and more or less scaly in structure. 

Aphxizite (x'fri/oit). A fin. [mod. f. Or. 
etu to foam + -1TK.] ‘ lllack tourmaline from Kra- 

gcroc in Norway.’ Dana. 

Aphrodisiac (aTradrziivc), a. and sit. [ad. Or. 
auppodiatatc-os venereal, f. a^podiai-os ; see below.] 

A. adj . Venereal; having a venereal tendency. 
1830 Lindley A Vi/. Syst. Pot. 103 The nut . is eatable and 

aphrodisiac. 186a Rawlinson Auc. Mon. I. vii. 175 Ishtnr’s 
aphrodisiac character. 

B. sb. 

1 . A drug or preparation inducing venereal desire. 
1719 Glossogr. Nora, Aphrcutisuuks , things that excite 
Lust or Vcnery. 1874 M. Cooke Fungi 103 Truffles are no 
longer regarded as aphrodisiacs. 

2 -jig- ... 

1873 J. Morley Rousseau I. vi. 198 Like some evil mental 
aphrodisiac. 1881 Lu. l.YTTONin 19/// Cent. Nov. 774 A sadly 
serious literature of sentimental aphrodisiacs ! Faugh ! 

t Aphrodisiacal (jcTnhdizarakal), a. Obs. 
[f. prec. + -Abk] Of aphrodisiac character. 

1719 G/ossogr. Not»a, Aphrodisical, belonging to Venus 
or Love. i 72 i Bailey, Apltrodisiacal. 1792 Gent/. Mag. 
Apr. 357 Indulging aplmxhsiacftl passion. 

Aphrodisian (rcfnxlrzian), a. [f. Or. <-«/y>o- 
hlai-os, adj. f. *A(ppobtT7] the Grecian Venus +-an.] 
Belonging to Venus, devoted to sensual love. 

i860 C. Rf.ade Cloister ,y Hearth HI. 151 The state nurs- 
ery of those aphrodisian dames their favourites. 

|[ Aphrodite (arfrodarti), sbA [Gr. ’A^poTSm; 
‘foam-bom,’the Grecian Venus. Formerly ur foxtail.] 

1 . The Grecian Venus. 

C1658 Cleveland Poems 89 A medal where grim Mars, 
turn’d right, Proves a smiling Aphrodite. 1867 Miss Brad, 
don A nr. Floyd xvii. 155 lie sprang from the mire of the 
streets, like some male Aphrodite rising from the mud. 

2 . Zoo/. A genus of marine worms with bristles 
of brilliant iridescent hues; also called Sea-mouse. 

1857 Wood Cant. Old. Seashore 99 The bristles of the aphro¬ 
dite arc. .worthy of notice on account of their wonderful 
colouring. 1869 YV. Baird in F.ttg. Meek. 30 Apr. 123/1 
They differ from the Aphrodites, or sea-mice, in many 
respects. 

Aphrodite (x’fmdait), sb. 2 Min. [f. Gr.'A <ppc- 
blrr} (see pree.), taken as a mineral name from its 
ending -jte, in sense of foam-stone, Aphrite being 
already occupied.] A soft opaque milk-white 
mineral, consisting mostly of bisilieate of magne¬ 
sium, allied to Sepiolite or meerschaum. 

1837 68 Dana Min. 457. 

A’phronitre. ? 06s. [ad. L. aphronilntm , a. 
Or. cuppovnpov, better d</>po? virpov, sfuma nitrii] 

* Foam of nitre*; a name formerly applied to the 
sulphur salts of various alkalis and earths. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixix. (14951575 The 
fome of Nitrum hygbtc Apfronlimit. 1601 Holland Pliny 
(1634'! II. 421 The /Egyptian Aphro-nitre or Salt-pctrc. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s. v., Some modern naturalists rather lake 
the antient Aphronitre to have been a native salt-pelre. 

Aphrosiderite (xfr0,srderait). Alin. [mod. 
(1S47) f. Gr. d</»po-5 foam + aibrjp-os iron +-ite.] 
A soft ferruginous mineral of a dark olivc-grecn 
colour, classed by Dana as a variety of Brochlorite. 

II Aphtha (arfya). Path. [I* aphtha (in cl. L. 
always in pi. aphthai), a. Gr. a<pQa, mostly in pi. 
a<j>0at ; usually connected with avr-uv to set on 
fire, inflame.] A name given to the infantile dis¬ 
ease 'thrush/ and,.in the plural, to the small 
white specks on the month and tongue which 
characterize it, and which also occasionally appear 
in adults of enfeebled condition. 

1657 Phys. Diet., Apt ha, certain uleers bred in the upjier- 
inost part of the mouth. 1862 H. Macmillan in Macm. 
Mag. Oct. 465 Aphtha or thrush, is caused by the growth 
and development of a parasitic plant. 1879 Khorz Digest 
0/Med. 26 The lips and tongue are covered with aphtha;. 

Aphth.it alite (refjri-tabit). A fin. [mod. f. 
(1835) Gr. a<f>0iT-os undeeaying + At 0 os stone; so 
called because unalterable in the air (Dana).] 
A native sulphate of potash found upon lava at 
Vesuvius; also called Vesuvian Salt, Aphthalose, 
Arcanite, and Glaseritc. 

Aphthong (x f]yij\ [mod. ad. Gr. aip$ 077-05 
voiceless, a(j>6oyyou a consonant.] ‘ A letter which 
is not sounded in the pronunciation of a word ; 
a mute.’ Craig 1847. 

Aphthonite (arfJxKnoit). A fin. [mod. f. Gr. 
atpOov-as plentiful + -ite.] A steel-gray ore of 
sulphide of antimony and copper, with traces of 
zinc and silver; ‘resembling tetrahedrite, if not 
identical with it* (Dana). Corruptly Aftonite . 
Aphthous (x*f J>as), a. Path. [ad. mod. L. 
aphihos-us (Fr. aphlhettx ), f. Aphtha ; see -ors.] 
Of the nature of, or characterized by, aphtha:. 

1757 Whvtt in Phil. Trans. L. 572 Tongue .. with a be¬ 
ginning aphthous crust on some parts of it. 1830 Bindley 

Voi.. I. 


Nat. Syst. Pot. 7 Aphthous affections of the mouth. 1849 
52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1155/1 An aphthous longue. 

Aphyllous (afi’bs), a. Pol. [f. mod.B. aphyil- 
us, a. fir. atjwW-os leafless (f. a not + </mAAoi' leaf) 
+ -ous.] Destitute of leaves, naturally leafless. 
1830 Linolkv Nat. Syst. Pat. 29 Cassylha is aphyllous ami 
parasitical. 1836 I’odd Cycl. Anat. y Phys. 1 . 132/2 Those 
plants that arc aphyllous. 

Apiaceous (< 7, pi|£ 7| Jos\ a. Pol. [f. mod.L. 
Apidcc^v, f. opium celery: sec -acH ors.] Of the 
N.O.Apiacciv oxCmbellifern , containing such plants 
as celery, anise, hemlock ; umbelliferous. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XI 11 . 6/1 The partial uinl*cls of an npia- 
ceuus plant. 1853 in Maynr Exp. Lea. 

Apian (cbpian), a. [ad. L. apian-us, f. apis 
bec.j Of or belonging to bees. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 122 If a human soul .. 
were .. born a bee, an apian 1 x>dy would Ik: inadequate to 
contain it. 1880 Cl. Allen Fvel. at Large 7 Abstract ideas 
are not likely to play a large part in apian consciousness. 

Apiarian y’piie^riairi, a. and sb. [f. L. apidri- 
urn bee-house, apidri-us bee-keeper + -an.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to bee-hives or bee-keeping. 

1801 {title) Transactions of the Western Apiarian Society. 
1816 Kirby & Spence Entomol. \ 18431II. 168 These apiarian 
battles arc often fouuht in defence of the property of the 
hive. 1871 A thememu 27 May 658 All the apiarian works 
which were written. 

B. sb. = Ari.uti.sT. rare. 

1858 Penny Cycl. 2nd Supp. 680/2 The dust of the common 
puff-ball .. used by Apiarians for stupefying bees. 
Apiarist (Apiarist . [f. I,, aptdr-ium or Fug. 
Ah ary + -!.st.] One who keeps an apiary; a 
bee-keeper, a bee-master. 

1816 Kmnv & Spence lint onto!. (18281 !. v. 164 Certain 
idlers called by apiarists corsair-bees, i860 Samullson 
Honey Pee i. 7 The Queen is fed .. upon honey, or as it is 
called by apiarists, royal paste. 

Apiary (t 7| 'piari). [ad. 1 ..apifiri-um bce-honse, 
f. api-s bee: sec -aky.] A place where bees are 
kept; a bee-house. 

1654 Evelyn McntAiK^’j' 1 .307Transparent apiaries, which 
he had built like castles and palaces. 1703 Macxdklli. 
Jonru. Jems. (1721*66 A smell of Honey and Wax,as strong 
as if one had been in an Apiary. 1836 M \rrvat Mulsh. 
Easy vi. 18 He had pitched into a small apiary, and bad up¬ 
set I wo hives of bees. 

Apical (x'pikal, < ; i , pi*\ a. [f. I„ apic-cm (see 
Apex) + -.uri.j Of or belonging to an apex; 
situated at the summit or tip. 

1828 Kirby & Spkncf. F.ntomol. 111 . xxxv. 613 The pro¬ 
portion that the apical area bears to the rest of the wing. 
1882 H. Ward in jfml. Aticrose. Sc. Jan. 4 This germinal 
lube rapidly grows forwards, extending by apical growth. 
A pically, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly 2 .] Al or towards 
the apex. 

1870 Rollf.ston An ini. Life 258 Their pscudopodia , . 
anastomose apical]y. 

Api*cial, incorrectly formed variant of Apical. 
1836 37 Ton» Cyd. Anat. Sf Phys. II. 621/1 The apicial 
part of the left ventricle. 1842 K. Wilson Anat. Cade M. 
489 The short or apicial band. 

Apician (api'Jan , a. [f. Apici-us name of 
a famous Roman epicure + -an.] Of or pertain¬ 
ing to epicures or to luxurious diet. 

1699 Ev klyn Acetaria < 1729* 115 A voluptuary Apician art. 
ibid. 164 Apician Tables. 1834 Penny Cycl. 11 .159/1 Certain 
cakes, honourably distinguished by the epithet Apician. 

Apicifixed(x-pisijfi=kst, * 7 '*pi-),///. m Pot. [f. 
L. apin' fix-us + -eh.] Fixed to the apex. 

1878 Masters llenfreys Pot. 121 In some cases the an¬ 
ther is pendulous from the apex ; it is then sometimes called 
apicifixed. 1880 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Api*cilar, apicillar, a. rare. [ad. Fr. api- 
cilaire, ad. L. * apicilldris, f. *apicillus, dim. of 
Apex.] ^ Api cular. 

i88ovSJv/. Soe. Lex., Apicilar dehiscence, Apicilarembryo. 

ApiciTlary, variant of prcc. 

1864 Webster cites Hensi.ow. 

A pick aback, apickpack : see Pick-a-back. 
Apicular (fipi*ki/?lai), a. rare. [f. mod. L. 
apinii-us (see next) + -ar.] Of or belonging to a 
little apex; situated at the tip. 

1854 Balfovr Pot. Gloss., Apical, or Apicular, at the 
apex ; often applied to parts connected with the ovary. 

Apiculate (api kirfUT), a. [ad. mod.L. apint - 
Idt-us, 1. apinti-us : see below, and- ate.] Having 
a minute apex or point; minutely tipped. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Pot. 318 An apiculate tubercle 
at its base. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 223 Teeth tumid, apiculate. 

Apiculated (aprki//l<rited), ///. a. [f.'prcc. 
with ppl. ending -ED.] = prcc. 

1845 J.iso ley Sch. Pot. ix. (1858) 154/2 Leaves concave, 
ovate, apiculated. 1876 tr. Schiitzenbcrger's Ferment. 56 
The apiculated ferment docs not belong to the genus. 

Apiculture (H*pi|kz>:ltiiu, -tjoj). [f. I.. api-s 
bee + -cultura tending.] Bee-keeping or -rearing. 

1864 Sat. Rer>. 10 Dec., 731/1 'Hie practice of what, we 
perceive, it is high-polite to call 4 apiculture.’ 1882 A*. J . 
Tribune 16 Aug., Comb foundation is one of the great aids 
in apiculture. 

I Apiculus (api*ki//l#s). [mod.L.dim. of Apex.] 
A minute point or tip. 

1863 Berkeley Brit. A fosses tii. 24 The lid.. is either . . 
with or without a central apiculus. 

Apiece (aprs), adv. Forms : 4-6 a pece, 6 


apeee, apesse, 67a peece, n-peece, apeeee, 7 
a peico, 6 apiece, a-pioco, apiece, [orig. two 
words, a piece, as to reckon coins, pottery, cloth, 
etc., at so much a piece; but soon extended to 
objects of any collection, or individuals of a com¬ 
pany ; so that no consciousness of the connexion 
with piece is ordinarily retained.] 

For each piece, article, thing, or fol/oq.) person; 
each, for each, to each ; severally, individually. 

( 1465 Mann. Housch. Exp. 476 The prise of a pece, vit.x. 
1556 Chr. Gr. Fr. 47 A new qwync ofsylver, of xij‘* apece. 1 
e 1430 Ph. Curtasye 376 Kfor cariage |»c porter hors schall 
byre, flburcpciis a pcec. 1526 Tindall John ii. 6 Six water- 
l*jttes of stone.. coutaynyngc two or thre fyrkins a pece. 
I1611 apiecel. 1595 Sir J. (Iii.bert Let. in A. a- Q. Ser. in. 
V. 109 Too other greale shypjHjs,. off 600 tones ape.sse. 1611 
Bible Luke ix. 3 Neither liaue two coales apcccc. 1728 
Newton Chronol. Amended i. 52 Kings reign, one with 
another, about eighteen or twenty years a-piece. 1836 Car. 
Fox - pruts. 1 . 18 She promised her and Leonora a Cashmere 
shawl apiece. 

t A-pie‘Ces, advb. phr. Obs . [A prep. 1 in, into 
+ pieces : see Bikck .rA] In pieces, to pieces. 

1560 f. Hkywood Seneca's Thyestes 22 Their limmes eche 
one apeeces let them go Disperste. 1662 H. More Hnthns. 
triumph. <1712* 38 Aim! break a-picces their laiithorns 
against the ground. 1678 (row or in hit ell. Syst. 1. ii. 84 
The w hole istructurc .. must needs hill a-pieces 

b.A-- 

1653 Shirley Court Seer. \. i, This jealousy will take my 
brains a-pieces ! 1663 Preys Diary 6 Nov., The plot is 

spoiled, and the whole committee broke, Mr. Montagu and 
the Duke of Buckingham fallen a-pieces. 

t Apifa ctory. Obs. rare. [1. L. apis bee + K.\c- 
Toltv.J An ajiiarv kejit for economic purposes. 

1677 Plot Oxfords/t. 182 William Tayler, though a North¬ 
amptonshire Man, has A pi factories in this County. 

t Apifa cture. Obs. rare. [f. L. api-s bee + 
factura making, production.] The work of bees. 

1622 Malynes .-Inc. l.aiv-ALrch, 231 Let vs somewhat 
digresso from Manufacture, to Apifacturc.. for the increase 
of Hony and Waxe.. and let mans helpe succour this Apt- 
fact 11 re. 1775 Ash. Apifacturc , the curious work of bees. 
April, obs. form of Al'Pl.K. 

A-pinch (api*nj>, advb. phr. [A prep A + 
Pinch sb .; cf. a-gape,] Pinching, so as to pinch. 

1857 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh 149 Has Dickens turned 
his hinge A-pinch upon the lingers of the great? 

Aping (H piij), vbl. sb. [f. Ape v. + -inc.i.] 
Imitation, simulation, mimicry. 

1687 Settle Rejl. Dry den's Plays Prcf. 2 1 ‘hat Billingsgate 
Style, which is but Aping of him. 1875 Sears Sertu. >y Songs 
45 Wilful 11 ess, which is but a poor aping of conscientiousness. 

Apiocriilite (apitp’krinail). Pafaont . [mod. 
f. Gr. art- or ]ienr + Kph-ou lily + -ITE, after cncrin- 
itei] The ‘ pear-encrinite/ a stalked cchinodcrm 
of the Oolite, so called from its shape. 

1830 I .yell Trine. ( 7 * v/. <18751 U. m. xlviii. 580 A crinoid 
referable to the Apiocrinite type. 1851 Richardson Gcol. 
viii. 227 The stem in apiocriitites is cylindrical. 

Apiol 7,, pi|pl)- Chcm. and Med. [f. L. api-um 
parsley +-ob.] A crystalline substance obtained 
by distilling parsley seeds with water; parsley- 
camphor. (Walts Diet. Chcm. VIII. 118.) 

1872 in Thomas D/s. I Com. 577^ 1875 H. YY’oon The rap. 
11879) 538 Apiol.. as a remedy in intermittent fever. 

Apiologist (^piipdckl^ist). rare *. [f. L. api-s 
bee + -(o’ loi: isT.] A scientific student of bees. 

18.. Fmepson in Sanl>orn Thoreau\ 18821 251 What 't hoinas 
Fuller records of Butler the apiologist, ‘that either he had 
told the bees things, or the bees had told him.’ 

fApirsmart, a. Obs. Sc. [Apparently a 
comp, of Smart, in its early sense of sharp ; the 
first clement is doubtfully referred to ON. apr, 
sharp (said of cold or fighting), and to Fr. dpre:— L. 
asper-um sharp, rough, G. Douglas uses it to 
translate L. asper.] Sharp-tempered, harsh, 

1501 Douglas Pal. Honour 111. Ixxiii, Hir wordis war sa 
apirsmart. 1513 — Ainets \. v. 88 Apirsmert Juno. 

Apish, a- [f- Ape sb. + -ihh.] 

1 . Of the nature or appearance of an ape. 

1570 Levins Mant'p. 144 Apish, sim/a/is. 1851 Ruskin 
Stones of /• (1874) I. App. 363 Tw o devilish apes or apish 

devils, I know not which. 

2 . Ape-like in manner; befitting an ape ; fan¬ 
tastically foolish, affected, silly, trifling. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 358/2 Mad apishe iesting 
against the .. blessed sacramentes. 1579 Tomson Calvin's 
Scrnt. 'Pirn. 513/1 The Popish priests are appointed to play 
other apish toyes. 1711 Annisos Sped. No. 35 f 7 Little 
Apish 'Pricks and Buffooneries. 1751 Smollett Per. Pie. 

Ixxxviii, He bowed with a thousand apish congees.. 1826 
Scott ICoodst. xxiv, The apish gallantry of a fantastic boy. 

3 . Ape-like in imitation ; unreasoningly imitative. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serrn. Tim. 174/2 This was but an 

apishe following of that which Hod had appointed the 
fathers. 1621 Sanderson Scrnt. Ad. Pop. ill (1674) 178 
We are but too apish, apt to be led much by examples. 1818 
Byron Childetlar. iv. fxxxix, Men bled In imitation of the 
things they fear’d. And fought and conquer’d, and the same 
course steer’d At apish distance. 

A'pishly,. adv. [f. pree. 4 - -LY 2 .] In an 
apish manner; with silly or ridiculous imitation. 

1581 Marueck Bk. of Notes 644 The Bishop of Rome too 
apishly followcth Christ in many thinges. 1644 Milton 
A reap. (Arb.> 40 So apishly romanizing that the word of 
command still was set downe in Latine. 1753 Richardson 
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consider as amhropomorphitising in the worst sense the in¬ 
comprehensible author of nature. 

Anthropomorphize (-m/rjfaiz), v. [f. Or. 

avOpwnofiopip-os + -IZE.] 

1 . tram. To render, or regard as, anthropomorph¬ 
ous; to attribute a human form or personality to. 

1845 Ford Hand-bk. Spain 107 The Deity was anthropo¬ 
morphized. 1847 Blackiv. Mag. LX 1 . 440 We spiritualise the 
material universe, and afterwards.. anthropomorphize spirit. 

2 . ah sol. 

1858 Lewes Seaside Stud. 365 Our tendency to anthropo¬ 
morphize . causes us to interpret the actions of animals 
according to the analogy of human nature. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Bks. 1.11873186 You may see imaginative children 
every day anthropomorphizing in this way. 

Anthropomorphological (-mfjfol^d^ikal), 
a. rare _0 . [f. Anthkopo.mokphology + -ical.] 

Using anthropomorphic language. 
Anthropomorphologically, adv. [f. prcc. 
+ -ly 2.] \\ ith anthropomorphic use of language. 

185a M t Cosit Div. Govt. iv. ii. (18741 475 We are entitled 
to say, not metaphorically or anthropoinorphologically.. 
but literally and truly, that God hates sin. 

Anthropomorphology (nvufc lod^i). [f. 

Gr. di' 0 p<on 6 pop(p-os (sec ANTHROPOMORPHOUS) 4 - 
-\071a speaking.] The use of anthropomorphic 
language; = ANTimoroMOKPiitsM 3. 
t Anth.ropomo*rphose, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. 
GT.avdpwTTopop'pu-uv (sec next) after metamorphose .] 
lit. To change into human shape. 1 n quot. 
wrongly used for, to change from human shape.) 

1660 Howell Parly 0/Beasts 3 iD.i Some of those human 
cretmes that you have anthropomorphiz'd and transform'd 
to brute animals 

Anthi’opomorphosis (-mfjf£>u*sis,-m^ufdsis). 

[a. Gr. *(lrOpa)iTopdp pwais, analogical n. of action f. 
dvOpojnopnplpb-uu to clotiie in human shape: see 
next.] Transformation into human shape. 

1863 Baring-Gould Let. 275 A myth which has suffered 
anthropomorpliosis. 1866 W. IIkmiekson Folk Lore M. 
Count. 283 An ancient . goddess, who has fallen from her 
pedestal,and undergone anthrupomorphosisand localization. 

Anthropomorphous '-mpufos), a. ff. Gr. 

dv$p(onbpop<f>‘os of human form (f. avQpuno -s man + 
poppr) form' + -oils.] 

1 . Of human form, having the form of a man. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v.. Naturalists give instances 

of Anthropomorphous plants, Anthropomorphous minerals, 
etc. 1819 B. Lawrence Man i. 118441 88 Their [monkeys'] 
forms arc so much like the human, as to have procured for 
them the epithet Anthropo-morphous. 1875 Lubbock Grig 
Civil. vii. 345 'I he deities in this state are anthropomorphous. 

2 . = A x t h no pom< ntPHi c. 

1858 Gladstone Homer 11. 148 Every thing . is made to 
conform to anthropomorphous ideas. 

Anthropomo'rphously, adv. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -i.y -.] In an anthropomorphous manner. 

1839 I. Tavlor Auc. Chr. I. 432 The divine modes of pro¬ 
ceeding are spoken of anthropomorphously. 

Anthropono mical, a. ? Ohs. rare l . [f. Gr. 
uvOpojTtQ-s man + v6p-o$ law + -ical : Kr. nas anthro - 
ponomie .] Concerned with the laws which regulate 
human action. 

1734 Ho li no broke in Swiffs irks. (iStQt XYIII.216 Sup¬ 
pose that some Rochefoucault or other, some anthropononi- 
ical sage, should discover a multitude of similar instances. 

Anthropopathetic (-paj-e-tik), a. rare 
[f. as next, after sympathetic .] (See quot.) 

1856 R. Vaughan Mystics 1 .47 The mystic. .becomes 
not theopathctic, but anthropopathetic—suffers, not under 
God, but man. 

Anthropopathic (-p£e*l?ik>, a. rare. [f. Gr. 
dvOpwnoTra$r)S having human feelings (f. dvOpanro-s 
man + zratfos feeling) 4--ic.] Of or pertaining to 
anthropopathy. 

[1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie 4.1 To make him |Godj. 
so passionate as in effect he shold be altogether Anthropo- 
pathis.] 1847 Tor rev Meander's Ch. Hist. II. 308 The an- 
thropopathic form of conception, which has its truth in the 
fact that man was created in the image of God. 1873 H. 
Rogers Superb. Grig. Bible vii. (1875) 300 The daring an¬ 
thropopathic imagery by which the prophets often represent 
God as chiding, upbraiding, threatening. 

Anthropopathically, adv. [f. prec. + -al + 

*ly 2.] In an anthropopathic manner. 

i860 T. Balfour Typ. Char. .Vat. 56 The earth is personi¬ 
fied, or spoken of anthropopathicnlly. 1880 J. Rak in Con . 
temp. A*C7\ Oct. 626 The savage mind apprehends objects 
anthropopathically, thinking of them as gifted with life. 

Anthropopathism (xnju-tfpp-pajriz’m). [f. 
Gr. dvOpcmTOTTQ0-T}s (see above) +-ism.] =next. 

1847 Torrey Meanders Ch. Hist. 11 .308 Christianity aimed 
at a transfigured spiritualised anthropopathism. 1867 Hyland 
lfcngstenbersr's Pen tat. 11 , There are two classes of An¬ 
thropomorphisms .. those in which human affections arc 
attributed to God, or anthropopathisms. 
Anthropopathy (*p^paj)i). [ad. incd.L. an- 
thropopathia, a. Gr, au0/>o/7ro7ra0€ia, n. of quality 
from av$pojiroira$f)s: sec above and -y.] Ascription 
of human feelings and passions (to the Deity, etc.). 

# |x578Timme Calvin on Gen. 176 lie bringelh in God speak- 
ing after the manner of men, by a figure called Antltropo - 
pathia.\ a 1647 Bp. Hall Kent. WksA i66o> 106 Two ways 
may the Spirit of God be said to be grieved .. in llimself by 
an anthropopathic (as wc call it>, in his Saints by a sym- 
pathie. 188* Farrar Earty Chr. 1 . 260 Expressions which 


spoke of God by what is called anthropopathy—that is, as 
subject to wrath, repentance, or other human emotions. 

il Anthropophagi (-pffad^ai), sb.pl. Also 6 
-ie, -y, 7 -ue. [L., pi. of an th ropoph agits, a. Gr. dv- 
0pamo<pdyos man-eating, cannibal, f. avOpwn os man 
+ (payuv to eat.] Men-eaters, cannibals. More 
rarely in sing, a nth ropophagns. 

1552 B. Gilpin Semi. be/. Ediu. Vf t (T.) Histories make 
mention of a people called anthropophagi, men-eaters. 1598 
Marston Pygmalion ii. 11764! 144 lake heede O world .. 
Of these same damned Anthropophagy. 1604 Siiaks. Oth. 
1. iii. 144 The Cambals that each others cate, The Antro- 
pophague. 1624 in Shaks. Cent. Praise 159 (title) Anthro- 
pophagus: the Man-Eater. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., 
M. Petit ..disputes whether or no the Anthropophagi act 
contrary to nature. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Acr.(i858)23 That 
same hair-mantled, flint-hurling Aboriginal Anthropopha- 
£ii s, 1837 J. Lang Mew S. I Coles I. 386 A poor New Zea¬ 
lander, wfiose^forefathers had from time immemorial been 
anthropophagi. 

Anthropoph agic (a-nj>r<?« pufo'd.^ik), a. rare. 
[f. Gr. dyOpojiioipdy-os (see prec.)-f-1C.] Of or 
connected with anthropophagy ; cannibal. 

1852 T. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. I. vi. 300 'Hie warlike 
aiithropophagic Carib. 

Anthropopha gical, a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
•ical.] Relating to anthropophagy. (Also for prcc.) 

1833 lliackso. Mag. XXXIV. 562 Some anthropophagical 
tribes of the Indian Seas. 

+ Anthropophaginian. Obs. rare-, [f. 
L. anfhrdpofhagi, or Kr. anthropophage, app. after 
Carthage, Carthag-inian. ] Used as a sing, to 
Anthropophagi ; an amhropophagisl, a cannibal. 

1598 Siiaks. /Merry IC. iv. v. 9 Ilee’l speake like an An- 
thropophaginian vnto thee. 

Anthropophagism (rcnl)rt»pp*fad.5iz’m). rare. 
[f. Gr. ai'Optv-notydy-o'i (see above) 4 - -ism.] The 
practice of eating human flesh ; cannibalism. 

1813 (p. Kev. IX. 438 The fourth .. reason for anthropo- 
phugzm is hatred, contempt, and a thirst of revenge. 

Anthropophagist (-|y faddist). rare. [f. as 
prec. + -1 st.] A habitual cannibal. 

1881 Mature No. 625. 599 That during the Bronze period 
the inhabitants of this part were Anthropoph agists. 

Anthropophagistic *pp fndy/’Stik), a. rare. 
[f. as prec.+ -IC.] Of or belonging to anthropo¬ 
ph agists. 

1826 Southkv in G. K<-r. X X XIV. 109 They were all killed 
and eaten, except aim who was converted into an anthro* 
pophagistic necklace. 

Anthropophagite (-p^fad^aiu. [f. as pure. 

+ - 1 TK.] = ANTHUOPOPHAGI.ST. 

1602 DeKKKRSatirom. 234 Art not famous enough yet, hut 
thou must eate men alive Y thou Anthropophagite. 1822 
W. Tavlor in Month. Mag. LI II. 103 That bread is not 
human flesh, and that they will never turn Anthropopha¬ 
gites. 1857 I.viroN What null he do m. vi. xvi. The 
thoronghhred Anthropophagite usually begins with bis own 
relations. 

Anthropophagize (-pp-fad^aiz', v. rare- 0 . 
[f. as prec. + -i/.K.] (Sec quot.) 

1623 Cockkram, Anthropophagize , One man to kill and 
rate anolhcrs flesh. 1656 Blount G/ossogr.,.Anthropophagize, 
To play the Canibal, to cat or feed on man’s flesh. 

Anthropo-phagizer. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + 
-Kit K] A man-eater. 

1854 Raihiam IIa Kent. 425 When they bathed in sharky 
localities, would surround themselves with a body-guard of 
Negroes as perquisites to these anthropophagizers. 

Anthropophagous (amkrop^fagAs), a. [f. L, 
anthropophagm (see Anthropophagi) 4- -ou.s.] 
Man-eating, cannibal. 

1831 Carlvle Sart. Kcs. 08581 24 Shame, divine Shame, 
as yet a stranger to the Anthropophagous bosom. 1842 
Blaelew. Mag. LL 18 The anthro)>opliagous banquet of 
'I’hyestes. 

Anthropophagous ly, adv. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -LY“.] In an anthropo])hagous manner; so as 
to eat men. 

1854 Badiiam Ualieut . 432 Whales have very small gullets, 
and are not anthropophagously disposed. 

Anthropophagy (au^mp^ fad^i). [ad. Gr. 
dyOpctircnpayia, n. of quality f. dE0/><u7ro<f>d7-os; see 
above.] The eating of men, cannibalism. 

1638 Flatly Transnbst. 83 Which makes Anthropophagic 
or man eating so horrible a crime. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s.v., The Greek writers represent Anthropophagy as 
universal before Orpheus. 1882 Athen.rum 7 Oct. 457 Al¬ 
though human sacrifices take place.. anthropophagy, as 
usually understood, is not practised. 

Anthropophagy, -gio, obs. ^Anthropophagi. 
Anthropopho bia. [f. ANTiiuoi>o- + -</>o 0 ia 
fear; cf. hydrophobia .] Aversion to man. 

1880 Swinburne Study 0/Shahs, iii. 300 Possibly a cynic 
himself in a nearly rabid stage of anthropophobia. 

Anthropophuism ((cnkropg-fuq^m). [f. Gr. 
dvOporno<pv-ys of man’s nature (f. avOpwiros man + 
tpv rj nature) + -ism.] The ascription of a human 
nature to the gods. 

1858 Gladstone Homer II. 175 At the time of Homer, 
anthropophuism had obtrudcd jnto the sphere of deity. 1878 
— Prim. Iiouter 65 The principle of anthropophuism.. 
through which they [the godsl reflect the image of a peculiar 
magnified humanity on a very grand scale. 

Anthropopnuistic (a*nkri'“:p0 l fi//|i*stik), a. 
[f, prec.: sec -istic.] Of or according to anthro¬ 


pophuism ; a. ascribing a human nature to the 
gods; b. having such a nature ascribed. 

1858 Gladstone Homer I. 561 They [Persians] did not 
consider.. that the Gods were anthropophuistic. Ibid. II. 
51 That introduction of the female principle into the sphere 
of deity, which the Greeks seem to have adopted after their 
anthropophuistic manner. 

Anthroposcopy (ctnpmpp-sk^pi). rare- 0 , [f. 
Anthropo- + Gr.-oTfOTna looking.] The inspection 
of the physical features of a man with a view to 
judge ot his mental and moral characteristics. 

1847 in Craig. 

Anthroposomatology (anpmu:p^ lS jQ:matp*- 
lod.^i). rare- 0 , [f. Anthropo- 4 Somatology.] 
Human somatology; the scientific study of the 
structure of the human body. 1847 in Craig. 

Anthroposophist (Denkn>pp-&?fist). [f. An¬ 
thropo- + Gr. aospiOT-qs a professor of wisdom, a 
sophist.] One furnished with ‘the wisdom of 
men.’ (Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 5, 13.) 

1851 Kincslev 1 'east xv. (1853! 296 The New Testament 
would be found a much simpler.. book than the Theologians 
(Anthroposophists 1 call them) fancy. 

Anthroposophy (-p/rsJfi). [f. Anthropo- + 
Gr. at*/>ia wisdom.] ‘ The knowledge of the nature 
of man.’ Bailey 1742. Also , Human wisdom. 

a 1841 T. Hook Man 0/ Many Fr. iD.) Our boasted pro¬ 
fessor of anthroposophy. 1863 M. % Q. Ser. hi. III. 304 
(////<•» Theosophy and Anthroposophy. 

Anthropotomical (an^rJu^tp inikal), a. [f. 
as next + -ical.] Of or in human anatomy. 

18 37 Whew ell Hist. Induct. Sc.k 1857) 111 .555 A peculiarly 
anthropotomical coalesced congeries of hones. 1881 M. Y, 
Motion XXXII. 394 The inappropriatcncss of the current 
amhrojiotoinical terms. 

Anthropotoxnist (anjimpp-tbmist). [f. next 
+ -1 st.] One who studies human anatomy. 

1847 9 Toon CycL Anal. <y Fhys. IV. 731/1 In the Quadru- 
mana. .there is a proper abductor of the thumb, adductor as it 
would be called by the Anthropotomist. 1875 Blake Zool. 
Rrefi, A commissural mass, called by the old anthropotomists 
* corpus 1 allosuni.’ 

Anthropotomy (-pp tomi). [f. Gr. avOpamo-s 
man 4 --To;ua cutting, f. to pi- a stem of rip-vur to 
cut.] Anatomy of the human body. 

1855 Owen She/, Teeth 19 'I'he bones in anthropotomy 
are indicated only by speciat names .. relating to the par¬ 
ticular forms these bones happen to bear in man. 1870 
Roli.hston Auim. Li/e Intrtxl. 18 The organisms of the 
lower animals give answers in simple language to what arc 
difficult problems in Anthropotomy. 

Anthropurgic (KnpmpzTjdjik), a. rare- 1 , [f. 
Gr. avOpanovpy-os man-making (but taken, on an- 
alogv of Otoupyos, as - operating as man) 4- -ic.] 
prop. Man^-making; but also used as: ‘Wrought 
or acted upon by man.’ 

1838 Burton in Benthams Whs. I. Introd. 16 Anthro- 
purgic Somatology .. the science of bodies so far as man, by 
his knowledge of the convertible powers of nature, is able to 
operate upon them. 

Anthymne, obs. form of Anthem. 
Anthypnotic, anthysteric: sec Anti-hy-. 

|[ Anthypophora (oin^ip^fdra). Rhct. Also 
anti-hyp-. [L., a. Gr. dvOvnoepopd, f,aFr(i against 
+ uTroc/iopd allegation.] A figure in which an objec¬ 
tion is refuted by a contrary inference or allegation. 

1589 Buttenham Eng. Pocsie (Arb.) 2M Antipophora.. is 
when we will seeme to aske a question to th’intent we will 
aunswere it our selues. 1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 138 
Anthypophora signifies a contrary illation or inference, and 
is when an objection is refuted or disproved by the opposi¬ 
tion of a contrary sentence : as Matt. xxi. 23-25. 1753 

Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., If the hypophvra be 'grammar 
is very difficult to obtain*; the Anthypophora may be 
'grammar is indeed a little difficult to attain, but then its 
use is infinite.' 

Anthypophore'tic, a. [f. prec.] Of the 
nature of an anthypophora. 

1652 Urquh art *)esvcl Wks. 1834,392 Figurative expres¬ 
sions .. antipophoretick, cromatic, or any other way of 
figuring a speech by opposition. 

Anti-, prefix', repr. Gr. am-, dvr-, dv$- (see 
Ant-, Antii-), ‘opposite, against, in exchange, 
instead, representing, rivalling, simulating’; in Gr. 
combined adverbially with (t) verbs , as dvnXiy- 
(iv to speak against, contradict; (2) vbt. adjs. t 
as dvriLoyos speaking against, contradictory, dm- 
\€kt os spoken against, disputed ; (3) vbt. sbs. and 
abstracts from vbt. adjs ., as dmAc£iv speaking 
against, contradiction, dvrtKoyia contradictoriness, 
disputation; (4) other sbs. r forming adjs. and sbs., 
as avri^ioy using force (j8 ta) on the opposite side, 
dvriaTpdrrjyos the general on the opposite side, the 
enemy’s general; passing into the sense of ‘counter¬ 
feit, false/ as ovtikKus a key rivalling or simulating 
the true one, a counterfeit key. Less commonly 
combined preposition ally with sbs. in (5) syjithetic 
adjs. as dvr'iBvpos opposite the door (from dvri Bv- 
pas), dvTiBtos rivalling the gods {avrl 0€<vv), avrt- 
XpKJTos opposed to Christ, an opponent of Christ. 

In English, used A. in compounds already formed 
in Greek, or others modelled on them. Also B. as 
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a living formative, I. in words analogous to 4 above, 
as anti-pope, anti-king, anti-climax ; II. mainly, in 
synthetic combinations, in which anti- governs a 
sb. expressed, or implied in its appropriate adj., as 
anti-Jesuit , anti-English, anti-slavery, anti-fric¬ 
tion ; III. in the derivatives of these, as anti-royal¬ 
ist, anti-supcmatural-ism. The analogy for all 
these seems to have been given by antichrist and 
its adj. anti Christian, which (with the analogous 
aniipope) were almost the only examples in use bef. 
1600. Shakspere has no anti- combinations. 

A. Derivatives . Words in which anti- adverb¬ 
ially qualifies the vb. in vbl. sbs, or adjs., and their 
derivatives, in compounds already formed in Gr., 
as Antilogism, Antinomy, Antiphonic, Anti¬ 
phony, Antithesis, Antithetic, and mod. com¬ 
pounds modelled after them as Antitropous. All 
these appear in their alphabetic plaees hereafter. 

B. Combinations. 

I. Substantives, in which anti- attributively 
qualifies a sb. The main stress is on anti- 
(a'nti|kbng, antijbbshop, a*nti|grow:th). 

1 . Formed on the type of Antichrist, and 
Anti-pope ; with sense of ‘Opposed, in opposition, 
opponent, rival/ whence ‘pretended, spurious, 
pseudo-’: as anti-apostle , -balm (1559), - bishop , 

- Coesar,-clergy', -comet, -creator, • critic , -deity (1602), 
-duke, -emperor , -king, - martyr, -Messiah,-prophet. 

164a F, Potter Number (ft, 96(T.) The cardinals of Rome 
..fitly stiled “anti-apostles. 1559 Mokwyng Evany m. 2 61 
Of trewe Balm and “Anlihalm. 1865 Pushy Truth Eng, 
Ch . 74 Fortunatus was an “anti-bishop, consecrated in op¬ 
position to S. Cyprian. . 1704 Hkahnk Duct. Hist . (1714) I. 
80 Ludovicus of Bavaria, Ktnpcror of Germany, 1314 ■ is 
oppos’d by an “Anti-Cresar, Frederick of Austria. 1658 
Osbors Adv. Son( 1673) 122 Stipendiaries or Lecturers, that 
signifie little less than an “Anti-clergy. a 1667 Cowley To 
his Majesty Wks. II. 57a The Flames of one triumphant 
Day, Which like an “Anti-Comet here Did fatally to that 
appear. 1642 Milton A pot. Sweet. (18511 262 The maker, 
or rather the “anticreator of that universal! foolery. 1758 
Warourton Div. Legal. (ed. 10) lit. 149 All the reasonings 
of these “Anticritics. 160 si J. Davies Mi rum in Mod. 23 
(D.) Diu’lls incarnate, “antideities. a 165a J. Smith Set. 
Disc, it 29 Some of those “antideitics that are set up against 
it. 187a Yf.ats Growth Cowm. 319 He was recalled, and 
later they set up an “anti-duke. 1880 T, Hodgkin Ptalyty lyv. 

I. i. 13 Eighteen emperors were recognised at Rome besides 
a crowd of “anti-emperors in the provinces, a 1617 Bayne 
Dioces. Trial <1621) 73 If one doe usurpe a kingly power in 
Kent onely, he were an 'Anti-king to our Soveraigne. i860 
Pusp.y Min. Proph. 509 An “anti-king may .. have set him¬ 
self up in other parts of the kingdom. 1755 Genii. Mag. 
407 Amidst this army of > anti-martyrs 1 discern a volume 
of peculiar appearance. 1677 Gale Crt. Gent. II. in. 115 
These Baalim brought in by Jezebel were an Anti-Mcssias. 
a 1638 Mkde Apost. Later Times 88 iT.) Well might St. 
John, when he saw so many “anti-prophets spring up, say. 
b. The opposite or reverse of; an opponent of: 
as anti-hero, -luminary, -Paul, -priest, -wit. 

1714 Steele Lover (17201 13 Every "Ami-Heroc in Great 
Britain. 1714 Sped. No. 5S2 P5 The Nation has been a great 
while benighted with several of these * Antiluminaries. 1660 
Fuller Mixt Contempt. (1841) ijS, I might term many ol 
these men “anti-Mephiboshets. a 1667 Cowley Liberty Wks. 
1710 it. 676 An “Anti-Paul, who became all Things to all 
men, that he might destroy all. 1719 Waterland Christ's 
Divinity 28 Afraid of being guided by priests, they consent to 
be governed by “anti-priests. a 1688 \ illiers (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Poems <1775) 167 Our brave “Anti-wits and great Ones. 

2 . With names of things: signifying a. a thing 
of the same kind placed opposite, or acting in 
opposition : = Opposed, opposing, opposite, oppo¬ 
sition-, counter-; as in anti-association , - Bartholo¬ 
mew, -chorus,-cli mate,-conductor, - council, -critique, 
-decalogue,-ejaculation, -endowment, -extreme, -face, 

-faction, -fame, -fire, -growth, -hemisphere, -league, 
-mark, -narrative, -parliament, -part, -position, 
-prestigiaiion, -principle, -Rome, -school, -synod, 
-temple, -tone, -volition. {Antiface occurs ^1599.) 

168a Loud. Gaz. mdcclxx/3 Avery good “Anti-Association 
and Nursery of Loyalty. 1864 Burton Scot Air. I. v. 274 
Had the Huguenots ever possessed the opportunity for ven¬ 
geance .. they would have made an “anti- Bartholomew of it. 
1863 Kinglare Crimea I. xxiv. 405 A chorus and an “anti¬ 
chorus engaged in a continual chant. 1635 N. Carpenter 
Geog. DeL 1. ix ; 216 To these they opposed so many towards 
the South, which they called “anliclimates. 1779 Swift in 
Phil. Trans. LX IX. 454 One particular addition I have 
made to the apparatus consists in what I call an “anti-con¬ 
ductor : it is exactly like the prime conductor. 164a Fuller 
Holy Cf Prof. St. v. xi. 404 They called at Carthage an 
“Anti-counccll of their own faction. 1805 W. Taylor in 
Month. Mag. XX. 41 Lessing published an “Anti-critique. 
1861 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Ait. 111 . cliii. 153 If they 
dream of a * Constitution* to support slavery, which honest 
men shall not alter, they might as well dream of an ’'Anti- 
Decalogue. 1765 Tucker Lt . Nat. II. 448 Those “anti- 
eiaculations .. bear a great part in the ceremony. 1837 S. 
Maitlano Volunt. Syst. 153 A sort of “anti-endowment of 
j£ao per annum. 1647 Ward Simp. Coblcr 49 If one Ex- 
treame should not constitute its “Anti-Extreame, all things 
would soon be in extrema. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 
(T.) The third is your soldier’s face.. The “antiface to this 
is your lawyers face. 166* Fuller fVorthies 11. 8 Being of 
the “Anti-faction to Duke Dudley. 1642 — Hoty 4 Prof 
St. in. axiit,(D.)To set up an “antifamc against it [a ridicu¬ 
lous report]. 1647 Ward Simp. Coblcr 6 No divine Truth, 


but hath much Ccelestiall fire in it from the Spirit of 
Truth nor no irreligious untruth, without its proportion of 
“Antifire from the spirit of Error. 1818 J. Brown Psyche 
30 This “antigrowth of words. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 
1 . 256 That antichthon, or “anti-hemisphere, which the 
ancients opposed to ours. 1844 Blatfav. Mag. LV. 559 You 
make leagues and *anti-leagues for the sake of your morsel 
of bread, a 1658 Cleveland Char. Diurn . Maher (16771108 
A Diurnal-maker is the “Antimark of an Historian. 1690 
Dcf. Dr. Walker 2, 1 do not intend to set out an "Anti- 
Narrative, or to trouble my self with a Confutation. 1660 
Milton Dr. Griffith's Strut. Wks. 1851, 396 All [laws] 
enacted without the King and his * Antiparlamcnt at Oxford. 
a 1779 Waruukion Strut. 11 . 64 <L.) There we shall find the 
"anti-part of this .. truth. 1644 Vind. Treat. Monarchy iii. 
17 He .. sets up an “Antiposition, that.. such a people ought 
to submit. 1656 Blount Glossogr., *Antiprestigiation , a 
contrary jugling, the diversity or opposition of Legerdemain. 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 168 rt'.i Besides one. , source of 
good, there was an 'ami-principle of evil, a i6a8 F. Grkmllr 
Sidney (1652) 201 Like a Remus, to leap over any wall of 
her new-built * Anti-Rome. >875 Browning A ristoph. A pot. 
156 He founds no “anti-school, upsets no faith. 1653 Asit- 
WEi.i. Tides Apost. 272 Who ever and anon framed new Con¬ 
fessions in their Synods and ’anti-Synods. 1876 A. David¬ 
son Hebr. Gram. 23 To prevent this Emphasis or “anti-tone 
being lost. 1801 Darwin /Coon. IV. 233 A volition to wink, 
which by habit becomes stronger than the “aittivolition not 
to wink. 

b. A thing or process of the opposite or contrary 
kind : = The opposite, contrary, or reverse of; as 
Anticlimax, anti-creation (1659), -holiday, -logic, 
-method, -model, -music, - poison, -priestcraft, -re¬ 
ligion. 

1659 Gent/. Call. ix. §2. 452 By a kind of anti-creation 
brought darkness out of light. 1868 Bain Meat, tf Mor. Se. 
iv. v. $ 5 The convict’s yearly or half-yearly “anti-holiday 
would impart additional horror and gloom to his solitary re¬ 
flections. i866.V/«r/. 20 Oct. 1162/2 One of the most precise 
pieces of. ."anti-logic ever invented by the mind of man. 1721 
Amherst Tcrrx Eit.\ fall societies took the same method, 
or rather the same “anti-method. 1825 Beni ham Ration. 
Reward 98 Either as the models, or if the term may be ad¬ 
mitted. .the “anti-models of the remuneratory brand) of pro¬ 
cedure. 1697 Collier Piss. Mar. Stdj. 11. (1703' 24 Whether 
such “ Anti-musick as this might not be of Service in a Camp. 
1817 Coleridge Own 'J'lines 11850) III. 945 Had this “ami- 
music been confined to the original hand. 1812 Southey Lett. 
(1856) II. 266 As powerful an "anti-philtre as that fountain 
in the Forest of Arden which produced so many cross pur¬ 
poses Ik lween Angelica and her suitors. 1682 Sir T. Brow nk 
Chr. Mor. xxviii.»17561 40 In venomous natures something 
may be amiable: .poysons afford “antipoysons, 1772 Burke 
Dorm. C/aims Ch. Wks. X. 146 Secure from I.ay-bigotry 
and “Anti-priestcraft. 1710 Swift Examiner No. 20 Not 
properly atheism, but a sort of 'anti-religion prescribed by 
the devil. 

II. Adjectives and attributive phrases, in which 
anti- preposilionally governs a sb. expressed, as 
anti-zealot, anti-slavery, or implied in an adj. as 
anti national. The stress is not on anti- (anti r 
ca tholic, antiire nt-, a ntiiininistc’rial). 

3 . Adjectives, formed on the type of Antichristian 
(pertaining to Antichrist), analysed as = Opposed 
to Christ, Christians, or what is Christian. These 
are formed on adjs. already existing, as anti-national, 
or (rarely) on sbs. with simultaneous addition of 
an adj. ending, as anii-churcli-ian, anti-infant-al. 
But when the sb. has no attendant adj., it is usually 
taken unchanged : see 4. 

a. on adjs. derived from proper names of persons, 
parties, or nations, as anti-Anglican, -British, - Cal¬ 
vin i Stic, -Darwinian,-Pelagian,-Radical, -Semitic, 
-Zuinglian, etc. {Anti-Platonic occurs 1638.) 

b. on adjs. belonging to or fonned on common 
nouns of every description, as anti-aquatic, -astro¬ 
nomical, -biblic, -bridal, - carnivorous , -churchian, 
-clerical, -commercial, -corrosive, -domestic, - epi¬ 
scopal-evangelical, feudal, -flatulent, fuliginous, 
-hectic, -hydrophobic, -idolatrous, infantal, -litur¬ 
gical, -melancholic, -ministerial, -moral , -mythical, 
-nepotic , -ontological, -orthodox, -phylloxcric, -ple¬ 
thoric,-prclatic, -prudential, -putrefactive, -quartan , 
-reforming, -ritualistic, -royal, -sacerdotal, -scrofu¬ 
lous, -simoniacal, -soporific, -stimulant, -theologi¬ 
cal, traditional, -usurious, - utilitarian, -venefic. 
Among these, medical terms relating to the preven¬ 
tion or cure of diseases are very frequent: the more 
important of them are treated separately in their 
alphabetical places. {Anti-prclatic occurs 1641.) 

c. Occasionally anti- has no reference to an im¬ 
plicit substantive, but simply reverses the adj., as 
anti-angular , 4 the reverse or opposite of angular ’; 
so anti-caligraphic , -divine { 1765), -grammatical, 
-logical, -patriarchal, -portable, -spiritual, -warlike. 

* Many of these, like the simple adjectives, are 
also used as substantives, forming (1) party-names 
as auti-christian, anti-Arminian, anti-Catholic , 
anti-radical (see 5) ; (2) names of material agents 
as anti-corrosive, and esp. medical terms as anti¬ 
stimulant, anti-narcotic, anti-pyretic. 

a. 1809 Southey in Q. Rev. II. 337 Let not that “Anti- 
Anglican spirit be cherished. 1678 Cvdworth Intell . Syst. 
1. iv. § 36 The orthodox “nnti-Arian Fathers. 1848 J. H. 
Newman Loss 4 Gain 190 “Anti-Athannsian views, i860 
Fkoude Hist. Eng. V. xxvit. 307 The older “anti-Austrian 


policy. 1845 Svn. Smith Irish Ch. Wks. 1859 11 - 334/t Such 
a piece of "anti-British villany. 1823 Lamb Elia (18601 88 
An order of imperfect intellects.. essentially "anti-Cale¬ 
donian. 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. m. ii. § 36 The “Anti- 
Calvinislic tenets of the fathers. 1881 Athenaeum 23 Apr. 
562/1 An “anti-Darwinian manifesto. 1811 Southky in 
Rev. VI. 338 “Anti-Dominican doctrines respecting the 
Virgin Mary. 1814 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XXX V 111 . 
35 The “anti-Egyptian turn of the book of Exodus. 1858 
Froude .Hist. Eng. IV. xxii.467Thc chief pillar of the ‘anti- 
English policy. 1790 Boswell Johnson 11831' 1 . 112 With 
warm "Anti-Hanoverian zeal. 1839 Thirlwall Greet e VI. 

1 . 189 The Spartan or “anti-Macedonian interest. 1877 
Shields Pinal Philos. 64 The science [geology 1 having be¬ 
come so "anti-Mosaical. 1865 Rusey Truth Eng. Ch. 290 
The "Anti-Pelagian statements of Faith. 1638 Suckling 
Aglanra Dram. Pers., Orsatncs, a young Ix>rd “antipla- 
tonique. i860 Frouoe Hist. Eng. V. xxvii. 293 Having in his 
possession "anti-Protestant books. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 402 The spirit of the "Anlipuritan reaction. 1866 
Carlyle Remitt. 1 . 152 A very fierce Radical and ’anti- 
Radical time. 1856 Froudk Hist. Ping. II. 12 The “anti- 
Roman policy was arrested. 1881 Athenaeum 3.Sept. 305/2 
”Anti-Semitic literature is very prosperous in Germany. 
1698 Norris Tract. Disc. IV. 122 Learned ’ Anti-Socinian 
Writers. 1674 Hickman Hist. Quinquart. icd. 2) 197 To 
suppress the “Antmiinglian Doctrine. 

b. 18x4 Soul hey in C- Rev. XI. 67 The people themselves 
never drink water., which would delight Dr. Lambc and 
his “anti-aquatic disciples, 1747 Costard in Phi/. Trans. 
X LI V. 484 Observations.. burned by this ’anti-astronomical 
Prince. 1839 J. Rogers Antipopopr. iv. $ 2. 174 Popery .. its 
‘anli-bihlic origin. 1828 L. Hunt Byron led. 2 I. yoSandys.. 
is anything but an ‘ anti-bridal poet. 1828 Southey in (?. Rev. 
XXXVIII. 556 Vegetable Cookery, adapted to their "ami- 
carnivorous principles. 1883 Git. ft 'ds. 204 The tide of 'anti¬ 
clerical reaction. 1853 Maynk Pi.tp. Lex. 'Anticolic, op¬ 
posed to the colic. 1797 W. 'Baylor in Month. Rev. XX 111 . 
560 An “anti-commercial spirit of legislation. 1810 Bi si ham 
Packing \ 1821'42 So much of the mischief of this institution 
as is confined to the ’anticonstitutional abuse. 1871 Standard 
12 Apr. 2 Most people will associate the title of volla-eleclric 
with something “anticorrosive. 1760 Geo. I.d. I yvielion 
Dial. Dead iv. W ks. 1776 11 . 123 Apply his “ Anticosinetick 
wash to the painted face of female Vanity. 1818 (/• AVr\ 
XVIII. 5j4 Animated by ■anti-covenanting zeal. 1673 
Lady's Call. 1. § 2 ? 11 Anticreativc power, which reduces 
things to., chaos. 1881 Maiiam \ Old Grk. Edtn. \i. 140 
The antidemocratic tone of the schools. *849 Gkoii- 
Greccc 11. Ixxiv. VI. 451 ’ Anti-dcmociatical Sparta. 1861 
R. Pt- acock Gryll Gr. xxxi. 271 Clubs .. those ‘anti-domes- 
tiu institutions. 1869 Daily News 29 Jan., Of purely "anti- 
dynastic men you would find..fewrin France. 1683 E. Hooki k 
/'rtf. Pondage's Myst. J } t7\ 18 Is it not.. an * Ariti-Kcclesias. 
tic, Anti-Fanatic .. Age? 1828 Southey in A" <v. XXX VII. 
217*1 In* ’anti-ecclesiastical partisan. 1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. 
on RcligAx.35 All that arc..“ Aiui-Episcopall. 1734 Richard- 
son in Birch Milton's li'ks. 1738 1 . 60 lie was always very 
Anti-Episcopal, and no Loveruf our Establish’d Church. 
1778 Wi sely It ‘ks. (18721 XIII. 35The$e are wry frequently 
unevangelical, hut they are not "Anti-evangelical. 1789 T. 
Jeh erson fl'rit. (1859) 11 . 576 ’I hey are furiously anti- 
federal. 1876 Banmioi.ow Mat. Med. <18791 5 ?^ i 'anti- 
fermentative properties of the essential oils. 1844 Emerson 
Mise. < 1875> 11 . 296 The new and anti-feudal power of Com¬ 
merce. 1828 Southey To.-l. Cunningham Wks. lII. 306 
Thy laws "Antifuliginous; extend those laws Till every 
chimney its own smoke consume. 1861 Hulmk tr. Moquin- 
Tandon 11. 111. v. 153 The 'Antihaunorrhoidal ointment of 
Cullen. 1853 Mayse Pi.vp. Lex., 'Anti-hedic, Having 
power to remove or assuage hectic fever. 1860 R. Vaughan 
Mystics fed. 2' I. 246 The popular, “anti-hierarchical spirit 
uf the day. 1880 Syd. See. Lex., “ Anti-hydrophobic , Ap¬ 
plied to remedies against hydrophobia. 1831 W. Mill 
Christa Sangfta Prcf. 38 Its “anti-idolatrous tendency. 
1659 Galden Tears of Ch. 279 (D.) That "Anti-infantall 
Christ which they [Anabaptists] say is so predominant in 
them. 184a Gen. P.Tho.mi-son Pixcrc. VI. 418 The danger 
of “anti-liberal opinions on commerce. 1659 Gauden Tears 
of Ch. 90 iD.' “Amiliturgicall Preachers. 1758 Battik Mad¬ 
ness (T.) With respect to vomits it may seem almost hereti¬ 
cal to impeach their "antimaniacal virtues. 1853 Maynf. 
Exp. Lex., *A nti-melam holie. Against or capable of dis¬ 
pelling melancholy. 1653 Gauden Hierasp. 236 The 'anti- 
ministerial! Adversaries. 1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit. 101 
Thai Journal ..for many years continued ‘Anti-ministerial. 
1811 tV. Taylor in Robberds Mem. II. 344 Calling their 
opinions "Anti-moral. 1830 Miss Mitiohu Pillage Ser. iv. 
11863) 266 Who rode a particularly “anti-musical, startlish 
blood-horse. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xvi. 1.506The “anti-mythic 
vein of criticism, 18x6 Byron in Moore Life (1866) 311 A 
lady. .fast asleep in the most "antinarcolic spot in the world. 
1857 Trecelles Gesenius ’ Hcb. Lex. Introd. 9 These ‘aini- 
neologian remarks of mine, a 1845 Syd. Smith Let. A nhd. 
Singleton, They will be shamed into a more lofty and “anti- 
nepotic spirit. 1864 Selss Germ. Lit. 176 A philosophical 
journal, in which .. “anti-orthodox articles appeared. 1639 
Fuller//^ B ar tv. xxv. (1840 224 That all emperors won Id 
be possessed with an “antipapal spirit. 1878 Lkcky Ping, in 
18 th C. I. i. 5 If the Dissenters were more strongly ’anti¬ 
papal than the clergy. 1734 Jortis Milton's Lycid. iT.) 
The most “antipapistical poets are inclined to canonize their 
friends. 1775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 4 These "antipatriotic 
prejudices. 1869 Lecky Eurof. Mor. I. xi. x86 The “anli- 
patriolic tendency of its [Epicureanism’s] teaching. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. (1858* 67 Teufelsdriickh had.. expecto¬ 
rated his "anlipedagogic spleen. 1865 Farrar Cluipt. Lang. 
i. (1878) 6 An arbitrary and “anti-philosophic hypothesis. 
1881 Daily Sews 23 Aug. 5 An “anti-phylloxeric congress, 
to which all the great wine-growing countries will send re¬ 
presentatives. 1679 Puller Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 169 
'Those who are for a Spring Fast, are not only anti-christian, 
but “anti-physician. 1876 Harley Mat. Pled. 189 The ac¬ 
tion of sulphate of Magnesia is .. decidedly “antiplethoric 
and antiphlogistic. 1847 Disraeli Tattered it. xiv, "The 
“anti-poetic spirit of the age. 164a Sir E. Dering Sp. 
on Relig The Rooters, the "Antiprelatick party, declaim 
against me, 1641 Anno. Plumb. Remonstr. § 18 He scoffcs 
at the * Ant iprelaticall Church, and the Antiprelaticall 
Divisions. 1765 Tucker Li. Nat. II. 553 'I nal “anti- 
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? rudcntial maxim .. A short life and a merry one. 18x4 Sir 
L Davy Agric. Chcrn. 255 The "antiputrescent quality of 
cold climates. 18*5 Svd. Smith Jl'ks. (1859I II. 71 "Anti- 
rational Fallacies. 1840 Gladstone Ch. Frinc. 317 The 
* anti-rationalistic handling of Christian truths. 1836 Gen. 
I; Thompson Exerc. (1842! IV. 77 Hostility to rail-roads.. 
displayed by some of the "anti-reforming interest. 1831 
Croker in Boswell's Johnson I. 255 note, Hume’s *anti-re- 
ligious principles. 1830 Gen. 1 \ TnoMrsoN Exerc. {1842) 1 . 
241 ' A mi - re v o 1 ut io nary wa rs. 1867 Ev. Standard 6 Aug. 3 

An "anti-ritualistic form of worship. 1681 Nevii.e Plato 
Rediv. 18 The "Anti-royal Party in our late Troubles. 1855 
Milman Lat. Ctir. <1864) V. ix. viii. 378 A great "antisacer- 
dotal movement. 1805 \V. Taylor in Amt. Re?'. III. 279 
This "anti-sceptical writer, a 1834 Coleridge .Votes Theol. 
<V Pel. 264 Anselm, and the "anti-scholastic theologians. 
1825 Bentham Eation. Rerun rd 187 These "anti-simoniacal 
laws. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 107 Imminent 
peril isaheautiful "anti soporific. 1869 Eng. Mech. 1 Oct.43/1 
The hydrochlorate is a . . powerful "anti-stimulant. 1880 
Goi.mv. Smith in At/. Month. No. 268. 211 So fanatically 
* ami theological, i860 Wolff's Trav.tf Adv. I. xi. 339 Those 
who belong to the "anti-traditional party have their uwn 
pet traditions. 1787 Hentham Def. Usury vi. 45 Mischiefs 
of the ’anti-usurious Laws. 1870 J. Gkoie Exam. Utit. 
Phil. xvi. 250 The "anti-utilitarian principle of despising 
happiness. 1778 Phil. Surr. S. tret. 390 Ireland got the 
appellation of Sacra from its "anti-venefic properly. 

C. 1841 Catlin X. Atner. Indians xx. <1844 1.193 A bold 
and prominent * anti-angular nose. 1865 Trollope Helton 
Estate xwii. 326 Confused and altogether ’anti-caligra- 
phic. 1765 Tucker Lt. A 'at. 11 . 448 Assemblies of such 
persons, all jn the same way of.. thoughtlessness, may he 
termed "anti-divine services. 1801 W. Taylor in Month. 
Mag. XI. 201 The language of the law is at times "anti- 
grammatical. 1876 E. Hopkins Rose Turq . I. i. 27 A lame and 
impotent conclusion .. and altogether "Anti-heroic, a 1834 
Coleridge .Votes Theol. Pol. 142 ' Makes for * produces,* 
a Gallo-barbarism not less * anti-logical than anti-Anglican. 
1656 Blount Giossogr ., * Antiiuetrical, contrary or against 
the rule or order of Metre or Verse. 1850 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom’s C. xiii. 118 The * ami-patriarchal oi>eration of 
shaving. 1825 $01 they Lett. (1856* l! 1 . 475 The very ideal 
ofan Anti-portable volume. 1827 - in (b Rex*. XXXV. 204 
Gross, earthly, and 'anti-spiritual. 1806 W. Taylor in Ann. 
Rev. IV. 581 The "anti-warlike revolutionists of France. 

V Advhs. in -ly are formed on these adjs,, when re¬ 
quired : as a nti Calvin istically, anticcns/itutionally. 

1674 Hickman Hist, Qninqnart. 202 ted. 2) [One who] 
preached Anticalvinistically in all the five Points under 
Controversie. Mod. They would act unconstitutionally, 
indeed altogether anticonstitutionally, in excluding a mem¬ 
ber personally disliked. 

4 . Attributive phrases, consisting of anti- go¬ 
verning a sb. Their origin is found in the mod. 
Kng. use of sbs. attributive*]}', and the consequent 
combination of these with anti - in the same way as 
the adjectives to which they are equivalent; cf. the 
episcopal party, the anti-episcopal party, with the 
church party, the anti-church party. Thus they 
differ from the preceding yroup only in the absence 
of the adjective ending; and hence form the ordi¬ 
nary type, when the sb. has no appropriate deriva¬ 
tive adj., as in most words of Teutonic and OKr. 
origin. llut their widely extended modern use 
seems partly to lx: the result of an independent 
analysis of the phrase: thus, anti-combination 
laws — laws anti (i.e. against) combination ; cf. the 
similarattrib.useof Katin phrases,as in ante-mortem 
fame, cx tempore discourse, pro formd resolution, 
post mortem examination, and even the native 
after-dinner speech, down-river steamer, under¬ 
ground railway, across-eoitn/ry road, off-hand reply, 
out-of-doors life. .So, anti- may here be considered 
as a naturalized preposition, equivalent to against, 
and taking its place in attributive phrases, in which 
against is never used. These may be formed ad 
libitum ; they seem to have begun c 1650 with 
the anti-court party (cf. the court party); and 
notable instances are Anti-combination (laws), 
Anti-corn-law (league), Anti-rent (agitation), 
Anti-slavery (society), Anti-state-church (as¬ 
sociation), Anti-vaccination (league). 

% Kor combinations of this type used as sbs., see 
7 below. 

1837 Carlvle Fr. Rev. m. 1. i. 11 . 131 Great is the fire of 
"Antiaristocrat eloquence. 1837 Calhoun lUks. III. 70, I 
am neither a bank man, nor an anti-bank man. 1817 Mar. 
Edgeworth On Bores { 1831) 318 Well-bred persons, abhor¬ 
ring the pedantry of the Blues, are usually "anti-blue, or 
ultra-antis. 1857 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 1 . 96 The 
Company stands therefore as a mere "Anti-Centralization 
bulwark. 1810 Southey in Robberds Mem. W. Taylor 
1 1 . 300 My anti-Catholic opinions would . .clash with your 
"anti-church politics. 1882 J. Hawthorne Fort. Foot 1. 
xxvii.The practice of dissipation and the formation of "anti- 
church-going societies. 1865 Spectator 14 Jan. 37 Rc-csta- 
blishingtheold "anti-combination laws in a new*anti infinitely 
more stringent shape. 1873 Whitney Ling. Stud. 115 The 
case of the "anti-comment party. 1670 Penn / 'copies L ih. Wk s. 
1782 1 . 126 Jurors., scared into an ’anti-conscience verdict. 
1828 Soctiiey in Q. Rev. XXXVI!. 567 The "anti-contagion 
philosophers. 1834 Gen. P.Tiiompson Exerc. (1842) III. 102 
No thoroughly informed leader on the "Anti-corn-law side. 
1838 Morn. Herald 7 Nov., At Manchester., there has been 
formed an "Anti-corn-law Association. 1843 Neale Bal¬ 
lads for People i$, 1 am an English yeoman ! And we yeomen 
know no change : Though "anti-corn-law lecturers About the 
country range. 1654 Goddard in Burton's Diary I. 67 1 1 was 
,. moved by the "anti-court party,to adjourn the debate, a 1689 


Reresby Mem. (1734' 153 (T.) The "anticourt party courted 
him at such a rate. 1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. V. 90 
The same "anti-education devil that in America enters into a 
planter, in the old country enters into a bishop. 1859 All 
V. Rouiut No. 29. 58 A series of "anti-exporting acts of Par¬ 
liament. 1857 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 1 . xxv.07 We of 
the "anti-felon portion of society. 1832 — Exerc. 1 1 . 15 The 
great "Anti-felony Association of modern times. 1876 Bar- 
tholow Mat. Med. (1879) 520 The antiseptic and "anti-fer¬ 
ment properties of chlorine. 1839 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. 
II. 466 An "Anti-Free-Trade orator, at that time of high 
consideration with his party. 1861 Whytk-M p.lyille M’kt. 
Harb. 79 "Anti-hunting weather. 188a Sun 14 May 6/5 It 
was intimated by "anti-lacrosse men yesterday that sterner 
repressive measures would be used. 1818 Hazlitt Char. 
Shahs. /'lays(iSxS) 73 The principle of poetry isa very "anti- 
levelling principle. 1831 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. I. 354 
But if the steward .. had an "anti-machinery maggot in 
his head. 1865 Public Opinion 28 Jan. 96 A great "anti¬ 
malt-tax meeting was held at Leicester, on Saturday. 
i860 Maury Phys. Grog. Sea ii. 46 This *anti-mixing pro¬ 
perty in water. 1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. V. 328, 1 
perceive, further, that there is an "Anti-Opium Society. 
1850 Mac kick Mot. $ Met. Phil. led. 21141 In opposition 
to the "Antiplurality doctrine of Parmenides and Zeno, i860 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea vii. § 368 The "Anti-radiating influ¬ 
ence of clouds. 1840 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. V. 233 The 
great probability of an Anti-Reform war. 1879 Pall Malt 
I>. 12 Sept., To applaud the "anti-rent agitation. 1865 
Ch. Times 2 Dec., ( The Bishop].. defends his "anti-ritual 
policy on arguments which he has expressly repudiated. 
1823 (9 Apr.) Miunte-bk. Brit. <v For. Anti-Slavery Soc., At 
a Meeting of the "Anti-Slavery Committee held at the King's 
Head Tavern, Poultry, it was resolved, etc. 1823 X. )*. OF 
j server 17 May {articled "Anti-Slavery Society. 1825 (title) 
Anli-Slavery Reporter. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches iii. 36 
Men undervalue the "Antislavery movement. 1862 Jrnt. R. 
Dublin S. No. 25.344 The "anti-squatting tendency of legis- 
■ lation in Victoria. 1845 Miali. Nonarnf. V. 275 Great "Anti- 
! state-endowment Meeting at Finsbury. 1858GEN. P. Thump- 
son Audi Alt. I. xiv. 177 Cockering up the "ami-tax-paying 
I rich with the notion that the tax was to be put an end to. 

184a Dickens . inter. Notes 981 The usual anti-temperance 
I recipe for keeping out the cold. 1864 Home Nexus 19 Dec. 
6/1 Prosecuted at the instance of the "Anti-Tobacco Society. 
1881 Times 28 Jan. 3/6 The "anii lorpedo gun adopted in 
the Royal Navy, i860 Gen. i*. Thompson Audi Alt. III. 
cxxix, 90 These "anti-trade tinkers are true to their kind ; 
they make two holes, where they pretend to stop one. 
1835— Exerc. 111 . 268 One great ‘anti-unjust-property* 
union. 

III. Substantives uniform with, or formed on 
the preceding adjs. and attrib. phrases. Stress 
not on anti- anti-ca lvinist, a nti-Jana' tic, anti- 
fret ion, n nti- m ora lism. 

5 . Combinations in which anti- is prefixed to 
a personal appellation, a. Adjectives like Anti- 
cii kisti an, anti - Arminian, anti-ascetic, anti- 
Athenian , anti-pre-exislentiary , anti-puritan , were 
like the simple Christian, Arminian , etc.) also 
1 used as sbs.; thence b. anti- was extended to such as 
' Calvinist, which are not originally adj., as in anti- 
adiaphorist , -atheist,-cheater, - courtier , -covenanter, 

-episeopist, -fanatic, - free-thinker, -Janscnist, -Je¬ 
suit, -p;vdo-baptist, -papist, -reformer, - royalist, 
-sophist, -theologian, -zealot ; and c. finally to some 
in which anti- distinctly governs the sb., nsfanti- 
kesar, one opposed to the emperor, anti-mission¬ 
ary , anti-savage, anti-Semite, anli-sladtholder. 

1651 Baxter Jnf /fci/Z.276 The highest " Antiarmiuian that 
ever had the happiness to he reputed orthodox. 1827 Hark 
Guesses t. (18731 2 <>i Neither the ascetics nor the "anti¬ 
ascetics seem to be aware that, etc. 1855 1 . Taylor Rester. 
Belief 11856) 250 Our hostile friends—the antichristian "anti¬ 
atheists. 1849 Grote Greece 11. Ixi. V. 337 The leading 
’anti-Alheniansinthe town. 1674 I!ickman Hist. Qniuqiuirt. 
(cd. 2)32 The "A nti calvinists or Arminians, 1655 Chym. 
Med.gr Chyrurg. Addr. 65, I have professed myself to be an 
Wnticheator. 175s Johnson, " Anticourtier, One that op¬ 
poses the court. 1641 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. 
120 To have the tymber maid worke.. that perteinit to Mr. 
James Scott, "ante-covenanter. 1649 Milton Eikon. xiv. 
(1851) 448 How to be a Covnanter and "Anticovnanter, 
how at once to be a Scot, and an Irish Reliell. # 185s 
K Tavlor Rrstor. Belief (1856) no This "anticynic was 
too thoroughly cynical in soul and temper. 1751 Cham¬ 
bers Cycl., *Antiadiaphorisis. . the rigid Lutherans who 
disavowed the episcopal jurisdiction, and many of the 
church-ceremonics, retained by the moderate Lutherans. 
1640 Lu. DiGBY'in R ns/no. Hist. Colt. tn. <1692) I. 35 An 
Argument.. against "Antidisciplinarians, to stop their mouths 
withal. 1680 Spin Popery 33 No Society of Anti-scrip- 
turists, Antitrinitarians .. "Antidominicans (for 1 will not 
call them Antisabbatarians) Antipaidubaptists, Antiepi- 
scoparians of what Denomination soever. 1659 Gauden* 
Tears of Ch. 283 (D.)'Hie "Antidominicarians (might deny 
and overthrow] the Lords day. 1640 Bp. Hall Episcof 11. 
§ 20.200 What noy.se is this 1 hear from our "Antepiscopists ? 
1660 Milton Griffiths' Sernt. Wks. 1851, 390 What Phana- 
tic. .could more presumptuously affirm whom the Comforter 
hath iinpowr'd, than this "Antifanatic, as he would be 
thought? 1789 T. Jefferson Writ. II. 574 A vast ma¬ 
jority of "anti-federalists have got into the Assembly of 
Virginia. 1871 Fraser Berkeley iii. 58 He appears as a 
free-thinking "Anti-free-thinker. 1751 JoaTiN Jiccles. Hist. 
(1773) 1 . 158 The "Anti-Janscnists of the church of Rome. 
1806 \V. Tavlor in Ann. ReiK IV. 713 The whole tribe of 
‘Anti-jesuits. 1603 J. Davies Microcosm. 72 (D.) Mortal 
plagues to ev’ry Publike-wcall; Right "antt-Kesars vnder. 
inyning thrones. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. xiv. iii. IX. 134 
No Eastern "Anti-materialist ever guarded the primal God¬ 
head more zealously. 1790 Beatson Nav. Mil. Mem. I. 
169 The "antiministeriaiists began now to perceive, etc. 
1809 Southey in Q. Rev. I. 224 The "Anti-missionaries cull 
out from their journals and letters all that is ridiculous. 


1809 — ibid. 1 . 223 This madman, as it pleases the "anti- 
missioners to call him. 1651 Baxter Jnf. Baft. 173 He 
might have called us "Anti-pa:dobaptists, as being against 
Infant-Baptism. 1703 K. Stephens Dealings R. C. Mis¬ 
sion. 2 That the root of all our confusions and troubles did 
proceed from two opposite factions, of Papists and "Anti¬ 
papists. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 214 Wc now proccdc 
to lay down the proper antithesis of the "Antipredcter* 
minants. 1681 H. More Anno/. GlanvitCs Lux Orient 14 
This "Anti-Pre-existentiary is such a Trifler. 1789 Huber 
in Ld. Auckland’s Corr. (1861* II. 326 One of the clergy, 
a curate, strong "anti-prelate, a 1790 T. Warton Milton's 
Smaller P. 501 (T.) Samuel Parker., now an "anti-puritan 
in the extreme. 1753 Chambers Cycl.Supp. s.v., The rigid 
Calvinists . . are denominated "Anti-rationalists. 1831 Svd. 
Smith Wks. 1859 lb 2, 9 /* The "Anti-Reformers cite the 
increased power of the press. 185a Sir W. Hamilton Dis¬ 
cuss. 436 English Bishops have been always "anti-re formers. 
i860 W. G. Clark l ac. Tour 72 Whether ardent "anti- 
romanists are wise in advocating the abolition of the tem¬ 
poral power. 1627 SmiiioRPE Apost. Obed. 16 To make use 
of "anti-royalists. 1648 Prynne Picafor Lords 25 The Duke 
of Gloucester .. was the principall "Anti-royalist. 1806 W, 
Taylor in Ann. Riv. IV. no These ’anti-savages sctl their 
farms., to European emigrants. 1881 Athcnxum 3 Sept. 
305/2 The author, apparently an "anti-Semite. 1850GRUTE 
Greece \ 1. Ixvii. VIII. 546 Sokrates deserves our admiration 
.. not indeed as an "anti-Sophist. 1753 Hanw ay Trav. 
(17621 II. 1. ix. 50 The "anti-stadtholders, who wish to see 
the prince pulled out of his seat. . 1878 X. Amen Rev. 
CXXVI 1 .306 1 'lieologians and "anti-theologians may argue 
the matter as they will. 1865 Mill Exam. Hamilton’s 
Philos. £07 It is indifferent whether we are utilitarians or 
"anti-utilitarians. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1732' 1 .91 What 
shou'd we say to one of these ’anti-zealots, who, in the zeal 
uf such a cool philosophy, shou'd assure us, etc. 

0 . Combinations equivalent to the prec., formed, 
as synthetic derivatives, on the adjs. and attrib. 
phrases in 11 ; chiefly in -1 st, as anti-alcoholisl « 
{anti-alcohol) + -ist, one who is against alcohol, 
anti-hicrarchist {c 1640) one opposed lo a hier¬ 
archy ; so anti-annexationist, -Ponaf artist, -clas¬ 
sicist, -humbuggist, - tobacconist, -unionist , -vaccina¬ 
tionist, etc.; rarely with other endings, as anti¬ 
church ian, anti-surplician , anti-opiumitc, anti- 
lac rosser, etc. 

1882 Sat. Rex'. 25 Feb. 225 All * Anti-Aggressionists pre¬ 
sent and future. 1862 Cornh. Mag. VI. 327 Our chemical 
1 Anti-alcoholists. 1882 Tall Matt G. 28 Nov. 1 There^ire 
Anti-annexationists in France as there are in England. 
1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. iii. < 1852) 65 Maintained by 
the "anti-atoneinentists. 1662 Filler Worthies 11. 229 (I).) 
John of Oxford was. .a great *Anti-Bccketist. 1807 \V. 
Tavlor in Month. Mag. XXIV. 24 Whether Dr. Watkins, 
or the *Anti-Bucerist, has been the more attentive reader of 
English ecclesiastical history. 1814S1R R. W11.SON Pr. Diary 
11 . 309 An anna] which thegreatest "anti-Buonapartist ought 
to resjiect. 1819 (title) "Anti-Cathedralist,—exposition of 
the impropriety of expending £ 1,000,000 on National 
Churches. 16822//;/ 1 'tea Xouconf. 49 The Bishops are "Anti- 
churchians (as against their Congregational Power). 1840 
Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1872) 38 The "anticlassicists did 
not arise in France until about 1827. 1865 Pushy Eiren. 358 
Probably * Anti-conceptionists will arise. 1865 Daily Tel. 
9 Nov. 7/4 His place was taken by an *anti-confederationist. 
1825 Q . kn \ XxXIlI.245 Are the"anti-contagionistsignor¬ 
ant of these facts? 1659 Gauden Tears of Ch. 603 <D.) Of 
Episcopacy and "Anti-episcopalists. 1882 Pali Matt G. 16 
May 3 Not a single one., ventured to declare himself an 
"anti-evolutionist. 166a Fuller Worthies 11. 450 <D.) The 
anti-Friarists maintaining that such were Rogues. 1867 
Barry Sir C. Barry ix. 317 M. Hittorf is clearly a strong 
"Anti-Gothicist. 1741-70 Mrs. Carter Lett. (1808) 163 As 
soon as these ‘antiharmonists w ould consent to part with their 
card tables, we had a dance. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 1. § 11 
39 This great "Antihierarchist. 1840 Thackeray Paris 
Sk. Bk. (1872) 38 Your humble servant and other "anti- 
huinbuggists. 1870 Eng. Mech. 14 Jan. 422/2 Baker's "anti- 
incrustator for steam boilers. 1824 Bentham Bk. Faltac. 
Wks. 1843 II. 421 Is the "anti-innovationist mute? No. 
1827 WhatelY Logic (1837) 249 The stronghold of bigoted 
* anti-innovators. 1882 Sun 14 May 6/5 The "ami-lacrossers 
cheered. 1659 Gauden Tears of Ch. 91 <D.) Our late 
‘anti-litlirgists thought forms of prayer might do well at 
sea. * 748 . Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. 144 If she 
make a. private purse, which we are told by "anti-malri- 
monialists, all wives love to do. 1824 Coleridge Aids to 
Refl. (1848) 1 . 106 In opposition to Hobbes and the *anti- 
moralists. 1810 Lamb Lett. 1. (1841)84 Hang temperance 
and he that first invented it !— some "Anti-Noahite. 1759 
Stkrnr Tr. Shandy (1802) IV. 36 He can do nothing, re¬ 
plied the "Antinosarians. 1882 St. James's Gaz. 17 Mar. 5 
l‘he "anti-opiumists., must ask for the absolute prohibition 
.. of opium culture. 1882 Gtasg. Nexus No. 26x0. 4/2 Allega¬ 
tions made by the "anti-opiumites. 1830 Edift. Rev. LL 
297 Hear, ye political economists and "anti-populationists! 
1673 Baxter Answ. Dodwetl 91 The "Antiprelatists. .such 
as Beza, Gerson. 1650 I. Cotton Sing. Psalms 2 There be 
some "Anti-psalmists, who doe not acknowledge any singing 
at all w ith the voyce in the New Testament. 1847 Seen Soc. 
Mid. Ages 267 The good old argument of "Anti-reformists, 

4 It works well/ 1837 Carlvi.e Fr. Rex'. II. lit. 1. i. 133 
Cashier of all the "Anti-revolutionists of the interior. i8ss 
M ilman Lat. Chr. ix. viii. V. 383 The simple "antisacerdotal- 
ists.. repudiated the authority of the clergy. 1836 J. Gilbert 
Chr. Atonem. ii. 35 Crellius, the most subtle and elaborate 
of all the "anti-satisfactionists. 1813 Month. Mag. XXXVI. 
138 Setden was evidently an "anti-supematurahst. f84*-4 
Barham in Life II. ix. 139 ,1 as one of the "anti-surplicians. 
1869 Eng. Mech. 24 Sept. 13/1 The "anti-tobacconists 
.. attributing it to excess of smoking. 1803 W. Taylor in 
Ann. Rev. L 282 The success of the "anti-unionists in the 
1 louse of Commons. 1883 Daily Tel. 20 June 6/8 The "anti¬ 
vaccinationists w'ill find it a difficult task to refute the state¬ 
ment. 1869 Eng. Mech. 8 Oct. 74/3 The "anti-vaccinators 
.. (are] in a minority. x88a Bp. Goodwin in Moan. Mag. 
XLV. 468 The extravagant views .. of the extreme "anti- 
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viviscctionists. 1662 Fuller Worthies it. 297 (D.) John of 
Milverton., was a great *Anti-Wiccliffisl. 

% As combinations of the type anti-christian , 
anti-catholic , in which the two preceding groups 
originated, were originally adjs. used substantively, 
so those of the type anti-Jesuit, anti-Calvinisi, 
properly substantives, are occasionally used ad- 
jectivcly or attributively; at other times an adj. 
ending is added, as the anR-Stadtholderian faction, 
in which case they pass into group 3 above. 

1862 Sat. Ker\ XIII. 648/1 This year's division list . . 
showed the *anti-abolitionist party in a majority. 1871 Ibid. 

2Q Apr. 529 The *anti-infalhbilist priests and laymen of 
the diocese. 1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 315/2 A manifesto 
issued by the * Anti-Nihilist League. 1845 R. Hamilton 
Pop. Edtte. viii. 190 The Congregationalist and the *Anti- 
paedobaptist Denominations. 1845CAKI.VLK Cromwell itfyi) 

I. 103 To the horror of all * Anti-papist men. 1870 Lowell 
Among my BAs. 1.(1873)325 These ^anti-patriot flings of 
Lessing. 1881 Mrs. Pkakd Policy \ Pass. I. 303 The wives 
of the * Anti-Rail wayist Faction were decorously triumphant. 
1866 Ch. Times 3 Feb., The *anti-reformist clergy. i8u 
W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XXXI. 6 The *anti-stipcr- 
naturalist Christianity of.. Kichhorn. 1765 Ann. Keg. 65/2 
The ’’antistadtholderian faction in Holland. 

7 . Names of things of same form as the attrib. 
phrases in 4: a. of systems, etc., as anli-bibliolatry, 

-1 bigotry, -fouling, -popery , - restoration, -romance, 
-slavery, -vivisection ; b. of material agents or 
appliances, as anti-ferment; anti-erysipelas, a 
plant so named from its use; anti-huff, a sub¬ 
stance used to adulterate cheese; also Anti- 
ATTKITFO.V, -CO KUOS ION, -FKICTIOX, -MACASSAR, q.V. 

1824 Coleridge Aids to Re/?. (1848) I. 122 Charged with 
Popish principles on account of their *anti-bibliolatry. 1851 
Carlyle Sterting 111. iv. (1872) 204 An amount of. . liberal I 
*antibigotry that would surprise many. 1714 Phit. Trans. 
XXIX. 63 A Plant efficacious in cunng Inflammations, 
whence they call it *Anticrisypclas. 1876 Harley Mat 
Med. 160 Dose.— *«o 1 drachm as "antiferment. 1869 Sir 
E. Reed Iron-Citui Ships iv. 78 The superiority in point 
of *anti*fouling possessed by copper-sheathed wood ships. 1 
1881 Times 19 Feb. 5/3 [Cheese] is adulterated .. by a com- 
modity called *anti-huflf. 1879 G. Scott Archit. 1 . 177 
In these days of *anti-restonition. a 1842 Arnold in Lt/c 

I. 344 A man infected with the disorder of * anti-romance. 
x88i Times 18 Nov., Ladies.. interested in # anti-vivisectioti. 

8. Abstract substantives, formed on the adjs. in 
3, phrases in 4, or sbs. in 5-6, chiefly in -ism, as 
anti-anthropomorphism (opposition to anthropo¬ 
morphic principles), - Arminianism , -atheism,-Cal¬ 
vinism, -Darwinism, -egotism, -ghostism (oppo¬ 
sition to belief in ghosts), -negroism (opposition 
to negroes), -pewism, - staveryism, -turnpikism. 

1846 Sara Coleridge Mem. <y Lett. II. 91 For other such 
*anti-anthropomorphisms my father has been set a mark 
against. 1674 Hickman Hist. Quinquart. led. 2) 169 If this 
be not Calvinism and *Antiannimanism, 1 know not what 
is. Ibid. 217 We have found *Anti-calvinism discountenanced 
by the Church, in Queen Elizabeth’s Reign. 1840 Syd. 
Smith Lett. No. 438 That dreadful sin of ^anti-egotism. 
1819 Coleridge Kent. (1836“ II. 213 Hume..could not but 
have had faith in this ghost.. let his *anti-ghost ism have 
been as strong as Samson. 1812 Hid. I. 349 The *anti- 
moralism of Paley. 1851 Sara Coleridge Mem. <S- Lett. 

II. 434 The irrationality and *antimoralisin.. involved in 
the popular religion. 1863 E. Swifte X <y Q. Ser. 111. IV. 
264 With veritable Northern *anti-negroism. 1652 Tom res 
1 title) *Anti-Paxlo-Baptism. 1795 P. Edwards 1 titie)^ Can¬ 
did reasons for renouncing the principles of *Antipedo- 
baptism. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. v. vii. II. 330 Denouncing 
* Anti-patriotism. 1865 Ch.-man 14 Dec. 1405/2 *Anti-pewLm 
has come out against Protestantism. 1855 H. Spencer 
Psychol, vn. xix. II. 491 * Anti-Realism .. is open to the 
fatal criticism. X702 Lond. Gaz. mmmdcccxvu/4 * Anti- 
Scepticism. 1882 Athetixum 11 Feb. 184/1 In these days 
of * anti-Semitism. 1863 E. Dicey Federal States II. 188 
Moderate *anti-sla very ism is obviously the correct thing. 
1814 W. Taylor in Month . Rev. LXX 111.66 The established 
Church of Prussia now teaches *anti-supematuralism from 
the pulpit. X856 Smyth Rom. Fam. Coins 191 The *anti- 
teetotahsm of this stern reprover of others. 1843 Ml all 
Xonconf. 111. 446 The potentiality of *antiturnpikeism is 
proclaimed. 

Examples of the purposes to which anti- has been 
put are seen in the following:— anti-contagious- 
diseasist, anti-gigman-ic, anti-money-an, anli- 
peni-agonist, anti-ph ilippizing, anti-strcct-musical, 
anti-iintinnabularian (an enemy of bells), anti- 
tobacconal. 

1880 W. Wren in Daily Xtws 28 Jan. 2/4 The Local Op- 
tionists, the *Anti-contagious-Diseasists. 1831 Carlyle in 
Froude Life II. 156 My visit to London is *antigigmanic 
from heart to skin. 1683 Lond. Gaz . mdccclxxxiii/4 A 
Confutation of the Whiggish Conspirators * Ant i-Mony-an 
Principle. 164a Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. xvL 74 The 
point already warme between a reverend . . fiishop and his 
w Anti-pent-agonists. 1853 Grote Greece n. xc. XL 617 
Hcgcsippus, a strenuous *antiphilippising politician. 1865 
Pall Mall G. to June 9 Mr. Mansfield, who nas always been 
•anti-street-musical, sentenced them to pay a fine of 4cxr. 
1818 J. II. Frere Whistlecr. Xat. Poem 111. xxxi, A pru¬ 
dent monk, their reader and librarian.. Himself an *anti- 
tintinnabularian. 186a Corttlt. Mag. VI. 613 Excessive 
smoking is carried to a pitch that would make the hair of 
any ’’anti-tobacconal stand on end with horror. 

Anti -prefr A variant of Ante- * before,’ being 
the form in It. and OFr., and occasionally in 
L. f hence sometimes also in Eng. in words from 
these, as antibrachial, anticamcra, antichamber, 
anticipate. 


Anti-acid, -aphrodisiac, -apoplectic, 
arthritic, -asthmatic : see Antacid, etc. 

llAntiae (re-mi,/"), sb.pl. Zool. [L., for antitv 
comx fore-locks, f. anti-ns fore.] Forelocks. 

1874 Coues Birds of X. IK. 720 Frontal antisc reaching be¬ 
yond middle of nostrils. 

II Antiar (ariit/ii, arnti&i). [a. Jav. anljar, 
anlscharl] The Upas tree of Java, Antiar is loxi- 
caria ; also, the poison obtained from it. Antiar 
Resin , a non-poisonous product of the same tree. 
Antiarin (arnliarin). Client, [mod. f. prec. + 
-in.] The poisonous principle of the Upas tree. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chern. I. 310 Antiarin .. is employed 
by the Javanese for poisoning their arrow's. 1866 Masters 
in Trcas. Rot. 74 The Upas-tree, when pierced, exudes a 
milky juice, which contains an acrid virulent poison, called 
. f ntiarin. 

Anti-attrition ajmtqalrijbn'. [Anti- 7.] 
That which opposes or resists attrition, spec. Any 
compound applied to machinery to resist the effects 
of friction ; as black lead mixed with grease, per- 
oxideofiron, finely-divided lioeinatite, etc. Alsoyfc. 

1833 Arnold in Life 349 It rohs me of what is naturally 
my ami attrition. 1834 Latin. Rer\ LV 1 I 1 . 457 A deeper 
gratitude for the blessings of anti-attrition. 

Antibacchic (:enti|barkik), a. Pros. [f. U. 
antibaceh-us, variant of antibacchius + 10.] Of the 
nature of the antibacchius. 

1833 Scheller Lex. tot. Latin, s. v., Versus antibacchius, 
which consists of antibacchic feel. 

II Antibacchius (rc=nti,bakoi-i?s). Pros. [L., 
a. Or. dj'Ti/SntfX 6 * 09 * f- drn opposite to 4-/Sa/fyefoy: 
see Bacchiuk.] A reversed bacchitis, a trisyllabic 
metrical foot of two long and one short syllable. 

1589 iVm Nil am Eng. t'oesic (Arb .1 134 For your foote 
antibacchius, of two long and a short ye iiatie these wordes 
\/Ctrsdken\ [impugned], 

Antibilious (amtijbilias', a. [Anti- 3.] Of 
use against biliousness. 

*835 1 '. Walker Original i. 2 Rejecting nothing as too 
trifling, provided it can excite in you an antibilious sen¬ 
sation. 1882 Standard 19 Sept. 4/3 Antibilious pilK 

Antibiotic (aMitiIbai^-tik), a. rare. [f. Anti- 3 
+*Gr. /hcvrt/c-uY fit for life.] Opposed to a belief 
in the presence or possibility of life. 

i860 Maury Phys. Gcog. Sea xiv. 604, I incline to the anti¬ 
biotic hypothesis. 1877 W. Thomson Koy. Challenger 1 . 
i. 4 The antibiotic prejudice. 

t Anti-Birmingham, Bromingham. Eng. 
Hist. [Anti- 3.] An anti-Whig, a Tory ; a 
nickname given to opponents of the Exclusion 
Bill in 1C80; its supporters, who claimed to be 
‘ true Protestants/ being ironically nicknamed by 
the Tories, ‘Birmingham (/.«*. counterfeit Pro¬ 
testants,’ ‘ alluding to false groats counterfeited at 
that place*; whence at length Binninghams and 
Anti-Rirminghams , terms finally merged in Whig 
and Tory. See North Examen (1 740^ 11. v. r 10.3 2 1 . 

1681 DrydenHAl <V Ac hit.. To Reader , The longest chap¬ 
ter in Deuteronomy has not curses enough for an Anti- 
Bromingham. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 256 Those who 
took the King's side were Antibirminghams, Abhorrers, and 
Tantivies. 

Antibrachial (xntiibra'-kial), a. Anal. [f. 
med.L. antibrachium for antc-brachium (f. ante 
before + brachium arm) +-alU] Of or pertaining 
to the forearm. 

1836 39 Todd Cycl. Anat. fr Phys. 11 . 369/2 The posterior 
superficial antibrachial region. 1880 Huxley in Times 25 
Dec. 4/1 Complete, sub-equal antebrachial and crural bones. 

Antiburgher (rcmtibiVjgsr). [Anti- 5.] A 
section of the Secession Chmch in Scotland (now 
merged in the United Presbyterian), which held it 
unscriplural to take the Burgess Oath, and in 1747 
separated on this question from the other or 
‘Burgher’ suction ; the two reunited in 182^0. 

[*753 W. llvTioN Calumny Rep. 4- Falsehood Det. 55 You 
extoll the leniency of Mr. Gib, and his Antiburgess Presby¬ 
ters, as you call them.] X766 J. Brow n Hist. Seccders 67 
.Meanwhile the Antiburghers to support their cause, perse¬ 
cuted their Burgher brethren with deposition mid excommu¬ 
nication. 1815 Scott Guy PL xxxii, Troth, sir, I am no free 
to swear—we aye gaed to the Antiburgher meeting. 

Antic (arntik), a. and sb. Forms : 6-7 antike, 
-eke, 7-8 -ick, (7 antique), 6- antic, [app. ad. 
It. antico, but used as equivalent to It. grotlcsco, 
i.grotia , ‘a caueme or hole vndergrounde* (Florio), 
orig. applied to fantastic representations of human, 
animal, and floral forms, incongruously running 
into one another, found in exhuming some ancient 
remains (as the Baths of Titus) in Rome, whence 
extended to anything similarly incongruous or 
bizarre: see Grotesque. Cf- Serlio Architct- 
tura (Venice 1551) iv. If..70 a: ‘seguitare lc ues- 
tigie de gli antiqui Romahi, li quali costumarono 
di far . . diuersc bizarrie, che si dicono groticschcl 
Apparently, from this ascription of grotesque work 
to the ancients, it was in English at first called 
an like, antickc, the name grolcsco , grotesque, not 
being adopted till a century later. Antic was thus 
not developed in Eng. from Antique, but was a 


distinct use of the word from its first introduction. 
Vet in 17 th c. it was ocens. written antique, a 
spelling proper to the other word.] 

A. adj. 

1. Arch, and Decorative Art. Grotesque, in com¬ 
position or shape ; grouped or figured with fan¬ 
tastic incongruity; bizarre. 

1548 Hall Citron, lien. Kill. an. 12 1R.1 A fountayne of 
unbowed woorke .. ingraylcd with antickc woorkes. 1589 
Hawkins' 2nd Koy. in Arb. Garner V. 126 To paint their 
bodies with curious knots or antike work, as every man, in 
his own fancy deviseth. 1598 Florid, Grottcsca , a kind of 
rugged vnpoiished painters worke, anticke work. 1603 — 
Montaigne 1. xxvii. 11632) 89 All void places.. he filleth up 
with antike Boscage or Grotesko workes. 1623 Cockeram 
Antieke Worke , a worke in painting or caruing of diuers 
shapes of Beasts, Birds, Flowers, etc., \nperfectly mixt, and 
made one of another. 1624 Woiton Archit. y-j Whether 
Grotesca las the Italians) or Antique worke (as wee call ill 
should be reoeiued. 1703 City q- Country Build. 5 An tick, 
or Antique-work.. a confused Composure of Figures of dif¬ 
ferent Natures, and Sexes, etc As of Men, Beasts, Birds, 
Flowers, Fishes, etc. And such like Fancies as are not in 
Rerum Xatura. .. This Work which we call Ant ick, the 
Italians call Grotesca .. and the French Grotesque. 1826 
J. Elm us Du t. Fine Arts , . tntii k. Odd, ridiculously wild. 

2. Absurd from fantastic incongruity ; grotesque, 
bizarre, uiieouthly ludicrous: a. in gesture. 

1590 Marlowe Edn*. II. 1. i. 167 My men, like satyrs, .. 
Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic hay. 1602 Siiaks. 
Hunt. 1. v. 172 liowstrange orodde so ere 1 beare myselfe. . 
To put an Anticke disposition on. 1603 Drayton Her. F.piA. 
xi. 13 A Satyres Anticke parts he play’d. 1645 Milton 
Colast. Wks. 1851, 365 No antic hohnaile at a Morris, hut 
is more hansomly facetious. 1660 II. More Myst. Godi. in. 
ix. 77 Their religious Kites and Ceremonies being uncouth 
and amick. 1719 Di F01 Crusoe 183 He came running to 
me .. making a many antic gestures. 1805 Wordswori it 
Fret. vn. <1850) 178 An antic pair Of monkeys on his back. 
1878 G. M audonalu Phantasies x. 149 Performing the most 
antic homage. 

b. in shape. 

1642 R. Cari’ESM.r F.i/cr. m. v. 53 To appeare in strange 
and antick shapes. 1788 A*<m Lond. Mag. 17 Several antic 
figures in shapes of boys danced. 1861 Ta/tnhauser20'l'hv 
twilight troop’d with antic shapes. 

c. in dress or attire. 

1642 Milton Apot. Smut. Wks. 173S I. 1 ..*5 It had no 
Rubric to be sung in an antic Cope iq>on the Stage of u 
High Altar. 1665 Gi.anmll Seeps. Set. 96 Their antick 
deckings with feathers. 1727 Swh r Gulliver in. vii. 223 
Two rows of guards .. dressed after a very antic manner. 
1776 ( '/iron, in Ann. Reg. 155/2 An ass .. with a fellow in 
an antick dress riding upon it. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. it. 
Jrnis. I. 80 The papal guards, in the strangest antique and 
antic costume that was ever seen. 

f3. Having the features grotesquely distorted 
like ‘antics’ in architecture; grinning. Ohs. 

1594 Drayton Idea 424 Making wit hull some filthy Antike 
Face. 1611 Cotgr .,Gargouitte, The mouth of a Spowt, re¬ 
presenting a Serpent, or the Antickc face of some other 
ouglic creature. 1620 Quarles Jonah' 1638) 41 Your nti- 
mick mouthes, your amick faces, a 1631 Donne Elegies 
(R.) Name not these living death-heds unto me, For these 
not ancient but antique be. <t 1659 Cleveland ICks. (1687) 
31 The Antick heads which plac’d without The Church, do 
gape and disembogue a Spout. 1697 DAMPILR Koy. «1729) 111 . 
)• 406 The little Tame-Owl . . making divers antick faces. 
4. Comb., as + antic-faced (see 3 ). 

1635 J. Taylor (Water \*.)Parr in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 1 V. 
205 An amiek-faccd fellow, called Jack, or John the Fool. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . A re It. and Decorative Art. A 11 ornamental 
representation, purposely monstrous, caricatured, or 
incongruous, of objects of the animal or the veget¬ 
able kingdom, or of both combined, a. Fantastic 
tracery or sculpture. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron. Hen. I ’/It. an. 18 i R.) Abuuc the arches 
were made many sondri antikes and diuises. 1596 Spenser 
P\Q. 11. vii. 4 Woven with aniiekes and wyld yniagery. 1645 
Evelyn Mem. U857) I. 146 The walls and roof are painted, 
not with antiques and grotesques, like our Bodleian. 1653 
Urquiiart Rabelais 1. viii, A faire Cornucopia or Horne of 
abundance, such as you see in Antieks. 1725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet., Grotesque ur Grot esc, a work, the same with 
what is sometimes called Antick. 1830 R. Stuart Diet. 
. I rchit .: Antics, tn architecture, Fancies having no founda¬ 
tion in nature, as sphinxes, centaurs, syrens representations 
of different sorts of flowers growing on the same stem; gro¬ 
tesque ornaments of all kinds, as lions and pards with 
acanthus* tails, or any other tails but their own proper 
ones; human forms with similar ridiculous appendages. 
Ornaments, although strictly natural, in an unnatural situa¬ 
tion ; as, caryatida; of all kinds .. The villa Balagonia, in 
Sicily, is an antic, from entrance gate to chimney top. 

b. A caryatid, or (sculptured) human figure re¬ 
presented in an impossible position. 

1 1590 Marlowe/ austns(2nd versJ 715T0 make his monks 
.. stand like apes, And point like antics at his triple crown. 
1615 Bp. Hall Contempt. 118371 I. xviti. iii. 395 Bike some 
antic statue, in a posture of impotent endeavour. 1638 
Cm lung worth Rvtig. Prot. 1. vi. § 54, 374 Those crouch¬ 
ing Antieks which seeme in great buildings to labour under 
the weight they beare. 1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Plotter. 20/t 
Those antics of stone.. carved out under jhe end of great 
beams in vast buildings, which seem .. as if they were hard 
put to it with the weight, c 1656 Hales Gold. Rent. (1 638 j 
167 Those that build houses make antieks that seem to hold 
up the beams. 1830 (See precA 

c. A grotesquely figured representation of a face, 
such as are used in gargoyles. 

1601 Holland Pliny (1634) \\. 552 To set vp Gargils or 
Antiques at the top of a Gauill end, as a finiall tu the crest 
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tile* 1683 Lend. Gas. mdccclix^ Three Gold Seals, one 
with an Old Man's Head, another with a Woman's Head, 
and the other with an An tick. 

2. A grotesque or ludicrous gesture, posture, or 
trick ; alsoyfc. of behaviour. (Commonly in //.) 

1529 Foxe in Sup flic. (1871) lntrod. 9 In sothe it maketh me 
to laugh, to see mery Antiques of M. Mure. 157a Sir 1 '. 
Smith in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 191 Ill. 20 Vaulting with no¬ 
table supcrsaltes and through hoopes, and last of all the 
Antiques, of carying of men one uppon an other which 
som men call Inheres Herculis. 1633 Ford Love's Sncr. m. 
iv, A pox upon your outlandish feminine anticks. 1823 
Lamb Klin n. v. (18651 266 This mortal frame, while thou 
didst play thy brief antics amongst us. 1843 Lever Jack 
IJinton xxvii. 189 Performing more antics than Punch in 
a pantomine. 

+ 3. A grotesque pageant or theatrical repre¬ 
sentation. Obs. 

1588S11AKS. L. L. L.w i. no Some delightful! ostentation, 
or show, or pageant, or anticke, or fire-worke. Ibid. v. i. 154 
We will haue, if this fadge not, an Antique. 1633 Ford Love’s 
Snor. in. ii, Performed by knights and ladies of his court. 
In nature of an antick. 1673 Ladies Call. ti. iil § 26 How- 
preposterous is it for an old woman .. to be at masks and 
dancings, when she is only fit to act the antics, 

b. Hence, A grotesque or motley company, rare. 
1589 Warner Alb. Eng. (1612) 345 Heards-men, Sheap- 
heards, Plow.men, and Hinds : this Anticke of Groomcs, 

4. A performer who plays a grotesque or ludi¬ 
crous part, a clown, mountebank, or merry-andrew. 

1564 Cap in Thyntte's Animadv. App. 130 Thou wearest 
me .. sometime lyke a Royster, sometime like a Souldiour, 
sometime lyke an Antique. 1592 Greene in Shahs. Cent, 
/'raise 2 Those Anticks garnisht in our colours. 1618 Hr. 
Hall Strut, v. 113 Are they Christians, ur Antics in some 
Carnival? 1671 Milton Sants. 1325 Jugglers and dancers, 
antics, mummers, mimics. 1719 1 )e. Foe Crusoe (1858* 341 
Dancing and hallooing like an antic. 1827 lloou id ids. 
Fairies liv, How Puck, the antic.. Had blithely jested 
with calamity, 
b. tra/tsf and jig. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 111. ii. 162 There [death] the An¬ 
tique sits, Scoffing his stale, and grinning at his Pompc. 
ICf. a 1631 in A 3. A death's head grins like an ‘antic.’] 
1606 G. \V|oodcockk] Hist. Justine 10 b, There flocked a 
great thrung of souldiers about him, wundering at this so 
mi shape 11 an Anticke. 1823 Lamb Elia 11. xxiv. (18651 4°9 
IA pun) is an antic which does not stand upon manners, 
but comes bounding into the presence. 1864 Dickens Mat. 
Fr. it. i. 172 A little crooked antic of a child. 

+ c. phr. To dance antics. Obs. 

1544 Ascham To.voph. iArb. ' 47 Myght be thought to daunce 
Anticke very properly. Ibid. 147 Menne that shouldc daunce 
antiques, 1602 Dekker Satirom. 245 Vet must wc Dance 
Anlickes on your Paper. 1x635 Austin Mcdit. 208 Will 
Herod reward the Dance uf an Antique with the Head 
of a Prophet? 1687 Congreve Old line ftclor in. x. Stage 
Direct., After the song a dance of Antics.] 

5 . Comb., as antick-cutter, a carver of grotesques. 
1660 II. Bloom K Arch it. (title-page), Attlick-Cutters. 
Antic (arntik), v. Pa. t. anticked, -ickt. [f. 

prec. adj. and sb.; cf. to ca/cr and capers.] 

+ 1. trans. To make antic or grotesque. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <y Cl. it. vii. 132 The wildc disguise liath 
almost Antickt vs all. 

2. intr. To perform antics, act as an antic. Also 
in phr. J'o antic it. 

1589 N ashe in Greene Menaph. Ded. Arb.) 17 They might 
have antickt it .. up and downe the countrey with the King 
of Fairies, 1606 Warner A lb. Eng, xtv. xci. 367 Now Pincht 
they him, antickt aI>out, and on, and off him lept. 1822 
Ik Cornwall Flood of Thessaly it. 353 So, cre it slumber'd 
in entire repose, Amick’d the Ocean. 1829 Hooo Epptng 
Hunt Ixxiv, Some rolled about, And anticked as they rode. 
1879 G. Meredith Egoist Prel. 7 Until lie begins insensibly 
to frolic and antic, unknown to himself. 

Anticachectic (;e-nti,kakc ktik), and sb. 
Med. [f. Anti- 3 + Gr. k(xx<ktikCs'. see Cachectic.] 
A. adj. Used against cachexy, or a bad state of 
the body. B. sb. (sc. medicine). 

1719 Gtossogr. Xova, Anti-chachcctics, Remedies that cor¬ 
rect the ill disposition of the blood. 1706 Phillips, Ant tea¬ 
ch ec ticks. 1773 Johnson, Antichachectick. 1880 Syd. See. 
Lex., Anticachectic , Opposed to what is cachectic. 

Antical (amtarka!), a. Bot. [f. L. antic-us 
front (f. ante before) + -aiT] Fronting external 
objects, and thus remote from the axis. 

1866 Treas. Hot. 75 The lip of an Orchis is antical. 

+ Antic a*iu era. Obs. [a. It .anticamera (Sp. 
attteeamera ), f. anti: — L. ante before + camera 
chamber.] An antechamber. 

1625 Bacon Ess. fArb.) 552 With Chambers, Bed-chamber, 
Anticamera, and Recamera, ioyning to it. 1650 R. Sta- 
pvlton Sirada's Lotv-C. ICars x. 16 The priest, that said 
Masse in his Anti-Camera, a 1670 Hacket Ahp. Williams 
1. 205 JD.1 The Great Seal and the keeper of it waited two 
hours in the Anti-camcra. 

Antic at arrhal (asnti|kata-ral), a. and sb. 
[Anti- 3.] A. adj. Of use against catarrh. 
B. sb. (sc. medicine). 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sttpp. s. v., Anticatarrhal medicines, 
Anttcatarrhal prescriptions, etc. 1853 in Maynk Exp. Lex. 

Anticatholic (amtqkar'Jtflik), a. and sb. 
[Anti- 3, 6 V] A. adj . Opposed to what is, or 
is called, catholic. B. sb. (se. person.) 

$819 S. Parr Wks. (1828) VII. 142 The Anti-Catholics have 
gone to the east and west,to the north and south.for recruits. 
1823 Scott Peveril{ 1865D 68 The commercial and nautical in¬ 
terests of England were indeed particularly anti-catholic. 

Anticausotic (ecmti 1 k§sp tik), a . and sb. Med. 


[f. Anti- 3 + Gr, *Kavo<oTm 6 s, f. navao-caffat to be 
in a burning fever.] A. adj. Of use against a 
burning fever. B. sb. (sc. medicine). 

>753 Chambers Cycl. Sup/., An Anticausotic syrup. 1853 
Mayne Exp. Lex., Anticausotic, Having power to re¬ 
move or moderate an ardent fever; a medicine used for this 
purpose. 

Ajiticeremonial (xmti|Ser/m<?uniaIl, a. [An¬ 
ti- 3 or 4.] Opposed to ceremonies. 

1655 Sanderson 21 Serin. (1673) Pref. § 7 These our Anti- 
ceremonial Brethren. 1668 2nd Disc. Reiig. Eng. 29 No¬ 
thing appears to be done in favour of the Anticeremonial. 

Anticeremo'nialist. rare. [f. prec. + -i*t.] 
One who is opposed to ceremonies. 

1865 Littledai.k Xort/i Side 0/ Altar 4 Nor would an anti- 
cere monialist, if not exceptionally scrupulous, hesitate to 
comply with so harmless a custom. 

1 Anticereinonian, sb. Obs. [Anti- 5.] 

- Anticekemonialist. Also adj. or atlrib. 

a 1644 Quaki.es Wkip/cr Whipt in Chertscy l.ibr. I. 166 
Did not the Doctor .. as good as confesse himself an enemy 
jo Anticeremonians? 1657 Sanderson Senn.pds-i^) Pref. §5 
The usual .. Objections of our Ami-ceremonian Brethren. 

Anti-chamber, obs. var. Antkchambek. 
Antichlor(e (arntbklo-u). Chem. [f. Anti- 7 
+ Chi.ok(ine.] A substance used to obviate the 
injurious after-effects of chlorine in bleaching. 

1869 Roscoe Elctn. Ckem , 131 Sulphur dioxide is also 
employed as an anlichlor. 1873 Fownes Chem. 205 Much 
used as antichlorcs fur removing the last traces of chlorine 
from bleached goods. 

Antichrist (arntiikraist). Also 4-5 anto-, 

4 7anticrist, (4 auerist, 5 aneryst), 6 antyeryst, 
antechriste. [a. OFr. antecrist[c, ad. L. ante - 
ehristus, a. Gr. di'rixpfoTos (1 John ii. 18), f. avrl 
against + xpiaros Cimi-ST.] 

1 . An enemy or opponent of Christ. 

1340 II ampule Pr. Cause. 4227 Fals anticristes he sal ]>am 
cafle. 1382 Wvclik 1 John ii, 18 Now many antecristes ben 
made, e 1400 Apol.Loll. 54 Ilk une contrary to Crist isami- 
crisl. 1579 Fut.KE Heskins's Pari. 255 He is defamed of 
more than hercsie, and proued to bee an antichrLt. 1646 
Gaule Cases Con sc. 20 A Witch is an Anticrist. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s. v., Jews, Infidels, etc., may he said to lx; 
Antichrists, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 587 The first Anti- 
Christ, Simon Magns, was said to have met his death in some 
attempt to fly. 

2 . The title of a great personal opponent of 
Christ and His kingdom, expected by the early 
church to apjjear before the end of the world, and 
much referred to in the Middle Ages. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22006 Nu sal yee her, i wil you rede, Hu 
hat amicrist |t\ r. nntecrist] sal brede. 1340 Ham pole Pr. 
Cause. 4065 Amicrist ar bat tyme sal noght com. Ibid. 3996 T 
Of ancrist commyng, and his i>ouste. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. 
DeP. A’, xix.lxxx. (1495)914 Theeggesof adders., ben wonder 
yelowe, slimy and gleymy: and of thyse egges comyth 
Cokatrice! and of the venemous juys shall come Antecrist. 
a 1500 in Wright I’oc. 217 Hie anteckristus, aneryst. 1509 
Fisher ll’ks.i 1876) 192 God shal make shorte the tyme of 
Ant eery st. 1651 Homes Leviath. (1839) 552 lie handleth 
the question, whether the Pope he Antichrist? 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. s. v., Hippolitus and others held that the devil 
himself was the true Antichrist. 1791 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. 
D834» VI. 247 There AVere to be three Anti-Christs, and .. 
the last should l>e born .. in the year 179a 1856 R. Vaughan 

Mystics ). 143 The Franciscans think .. that we live in, or 
near, the days of Antichrist. 

b. Applied by some to the Pope or Papal power. 

c 1370 Wvc lie Agst. Begging Friers <16081 24 This false 
hercsic and ty ran trie of Antichrist. 1566 Let. Clt. Scot, to 
Eng. Clt. 27 Dec. 91 The Bishops and Pastors of England, 
who have renounced the Roman Antichrist. 1641 Milton 
Ch. Govt. vi. (1851) 123 That irreconcilable schisme of per¬ 
dition and Apostasy, the Roman Antichrist. 1868 Milman 
St. Pauls x. 247 Against that antichrist the Pope. 
jig- 1728 Pope Dune. 11. 12 Rome in hcr capitol saw 
Querno sit, Thron’d on sev'n hills, the Antichrist of wit. 

f Antichrr stendom. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec., 
after Christendom.] The dominion of Antichrist. 

a 1638 Mede Wks. v. 921 Blaspheming God by another 
Idolatrous worship, and warring at length against his Saints 
and overcoming them. This 1 would call Antichristendoni. 

Antichristian (tenti|krrstian), a. and sb .; also 
6 antichristen, [f. Anticiimht, after Christian ; 
but often treated as f. Anti- + Christian, in which 
sense written in 17-18th c. w ith a hyphen.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Antichrist. 

1532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 510/1 Tindales an¬ 
tichristen heresyes. 1533 Tindale Supper 0/Lord Wks. 111 . 
235 The authority of his antichristian synagogue. 1575-85 
Arp. Sandys Serin. (1841) 67 The head of the church anti- 
Christian is the pope, a 1680 Butler Kent. (1759) I. 354 
More Protestant Blood .. than ever was spilt either by Rome, 
Heathen, or Antichristian.^ i860 Froude Hist. Eng. V. 
xxix. 475 Under no temptation would Knox have accepted 
an office which he believed to be amichristian. 

2 . Opposed to what is Christian or to Chris¬ 
tianity. (Often anti-chnstian .) 

1587 Golding De Montay xxx\\\. 531 With Mercuric, the 
Christian: and with Luna, the Antichristian. 1659 Pearson 
Creed ( 1839) 145 This was the touchstone by which all men 
were tried, whether they were Christian or anti-Christian. 
1679 Penn Addr. Pro/. 11. 150 All Christian Societies must 
uphold themselves upon the same free Bottom, or they turn 
Antichristian. 1865 Lecky Rational 11 . 82 The greatest 
living antichristian writer was Hobbes. 1870 \V. Rossetti 
in Shelleys Wks. Introd 41 Shelley's antichristian opinions. 


B. sb. + 1 . A follower of Antichrist. Obs. 

I 53 1 Latimer Serin. 4 Rem. (1845) 346 Neither pen nor 
longue can divide the antichristians from their blind folly. 
1561 Daus Bullinger on Apoc. {1573) 120 Daniell attribut- 
eth prosperitie to the Antichristians. 1615 J. Wright Lady 
J. Grey\x\Pkenix{\i<&) II. 20 Him that call'd thee from 
Custom-gathering among the Romish Antichristians. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., Antichristians properly denote the 
followers or worshippers of Antichrist. 

2 . An opponent of Christianity. 

1621 Ainsworth Aiuwt. Xu mb. xvi. 37 Antichristians, 
which abuse and despise Christ's mediation. 1708 Swtrr 
Abol. Chr. Wks. 1755 It. 1. 03 Toland, the great oracle of 
the anti-christians. 1801 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XII. 
577 The answerers of the French Antichristians. 

t Antichxrstian, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. 
adj.] To call, or denounce as, antichristian. 

a 1718 Penn Tracts Wks, 1726 I. 609 How did they Anti¬ 
christian all Force on Conscience, or Punishment for Non¬ 
conformity? 

Antichri'stianism- [f. prec. adj. + -ism.] 

1 . The system of Antichrist. 

1588 Marprcl. Epist. {1843) 22 The former poynt uf Anti¬ 
christ ianisme. ^ 1659 M ilton Civ. PoiverWVs. 1851, 308 No 
less antichrist in this main point of amichristian ism, no less a 
pope or popedom then he at Rome. 1701 R. Fleming Rise 
$ F. Papacy { 1844*36 When the reign of Antichristianism or 
the Papacy, began. 1849 W. Fitzgeralo tr. Whitaker* $ 
Disp. 2 That ..baneful and tedious night of popish super- 
stition and antichristianism. 

2 . The quality of being opposed to Christianity; 
an antichristian act or belief. 

1590 J. Greenwood Ausuk Gifford 35 That the Church 
may professe Christianisme and Antichrist ianisme, both 
at a tyme. 1659 Hardy 1 John (1865) xlvii, 302/2 Vca, 
which is the worst kind of antichristianism, Pseudochris- 
tianism is the brand of our times. 1717 De Foe Mem. Ch. 
Scot, (1844) 5 Charg’d with so many Heresies, Krrors, 
Schisms, and Antichristianism^ 1883 F. Cook in Word 4 
ll’k. 7 June 371/2 Corrupt Christendom possesses a large 
amount of the spirit of Antichristianism. 

t A'-ntichristia nity. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ity, after Christianity.] 

1. = Antichristianism i. 

T 5S5 IL Taylor in Foxe A. 4 M. (1596) 1383/2, 1 did also 
affirme.. poperie Antichristianitie. 1594 Hooker Ecct. Pol. 
iv. (1617(133 Popery being Antichristianity, is not healed but 
by establishment of orders thereunto opposite. The way to 
bring a drunken man to sobriety, is to carry him as farre 
from excesse of drinkc as may be. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch.~ 
Div. Pref. 11. § 6 To suspect them of Antichristianity. 

2 . ^ Antichristianism 2. ‘Contrariety to Chris¬ 
tianity.’ J. 

1661 Baxter Moral Prognost. 1. § 91. 21 To call things 
lawful, by the name of Sin and Anti-christianity. 1687 
Good Advice 19 Christianity should be propagated by the 
Spirit of Christianity, and not by Violence and Persecution, 
for that's the Spirit of Antichristianity. 1731 in Bailey; 
whence in J. etc. 

t Autichrrstianize, v. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ize.] To act as an Antichrist; to oppose Christ. 

1664 II. More Myst. Iniq. 110 That Polity.. does therein 
notoriously Antichristianize, that is oppose Christ in his 
prophetick Office as much as any Antichrist can doe. 1701 
Beverley Grand Apoc. Quest. 32 During the true Christian 
Glory of the Christian Empire, Till it Antichristianiz'd. 

■f Antichri stianized ,///. a. Obs. rare. [f. 
prec. + -ed.] Become or made antichristian. 

1701 Beverley Grand Apoc. Quest. 24 Empire Lost as a 
Vengeance on an Antichristianiz'd State. 

Antich.ristianly f adv. [f. Antichristian 
+ -i.Y-.] In an antichristian manner. 

1596 J. Norden Progr, Pietiei 1847) 121 Such as carry’ the 
titles of Christians, and will yet seek Antichristianly to im- 
puse themselves against him. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 
109 That expected eminent False-prophet who does Anti- 
christiaitly oppose himself against tnc Spirit of Truth. 1701 
Beverley Grand. Apoc. Quest. 34 So Antichristianly Bitter. 
i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 77 That people might not use it 
[the name Jehovah] irreverently or anti-Christianly. 

t Anti chronic al, <1 Obs.-° [f. Anti- 3 + Gr. 
XpuvtK- 6 s (f. x/x^os timc) + -AL.] Opposed to, or 
out of, proper chronological order. 1847 * n Craig. 
t Antichro'nically, adv. Obs.-° [f. prec. + 
-LY^.] In wrong chronological order. 

1847 in Craig. f 

t Anti chronism. Obs. [ad.Gr. dvrixpoviapos, 
f. dvr! against + xp ° v05 l ^ rae : see Contra¬ 

diction of true chronology ; anachronism. 

1612 Drayton Poty-o/b. A 2 Intolerable Antichronismes, 
incredible reports, and bardish impostures. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. in. 96 This confounding so many Bacons in one, hath 
caused Anttcronismes in many Relations. 1728 G. Carlkton 
Mem. Eng. Officer 179, 1 will.. by an Antichronism in this 
Place, a little anticipate some Observations that \ made. 

jj Antichthon («nli*Ic^«n). [Gr. c^ri’x^, 
prop. adj. (sc. 7^ earth), f. dvri opposite to + x^ v 
the earth, ground.] A (hypothetical) second Earth 
on the opposile side of the sun. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 391/2 The tenth is 
Antichthon, an Earth above, or opposite to ours. 1603 
Phil. Traits. XVI L 805 Placing .. the Moon as an Anlich- 
thone or opposite Earth enlightned by the Sun. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Pythagoras and his disciples as¬ 
serted an Antichthon. 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 13 An hy- 
pothetical body, called the Antichthon or Counter-Earth. 

|| Antichthones (scnlrkktfaiz). Obs. [L., a. Gr. 
pi. of ovtixQwv (sc. 1 men ’) : see prec.] The in¬ 
habitants of the opposite side of the earth. 

1601 Holland Pliny (1634I I. 129 Many hauc taken it 
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|Ceylon] to be the place of the Antipodes, calling it the An* 
tichthones world. ,684 T. Hornet Th. Earth I. 255 Those 
two hemispheres were then as two distinct worlds.. this 
opposite earth being call’d by them antichthon, and its in¬ 
habitants antichthones. 1751 Chambers Cycl., A ntic hi hones 
.. much the same with what we more usually call Antipodes. 

Anticipant (amtrsipant), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
anticipdnt’cm , pr. pple. of antiei'fa-re (see Anti¬ 
cipate a.)\ or a. its Fr. repr. anticipant .] 

A. adj. 

1 . Operating in advance, prevenient, 'preventing.* 
1626 Donnk Strut, Ixvit. 675 a, By antecedent and anti¬ 
cipant without concomitant and auxiliant grace. C1828 
Southey Life <$■ Corr. (1850) V. 364 )t was not forged hy 
unseen hands. Anticipant of Jove's commands. 1854 B. Tay¬ 
lor Poems of Orient 171 Exercising power anticipant. 

2 . Apprehending beforehand, looking forward, 
expectant. 

1798 Southey^W ks. VI. 107 The first pangs Of waken¬ 
ing guilt, anticipant of Hell. 18*5 — in Q. Rev. XXXII. 
386 His mind .. was retrospective rather than anticipant. 

B. sb. One who anticipates; an anticipator. 

1854 B. Taylor V Envoi in Poems of Orient < 1866) 396 The 

sweet anticipant of dawn. 1877 M. Arnold Gipsy Child 
Poems I. 55 O meek anticipant of that sure pain. 

+Anti:cipa*rian. Obs . rare-', [irreg. f. L. 
antic ip-dre + -auian.] One given to anticipation. 

1641 Lestrange Coif s Sabb. 31 Fatrons of prolcpsis .. an- 
ticiparians. 

Anticipatable (antrsipchtabT’), a. [f. Anti¬ 
cipate v. + -able.] That can be anticipated or 
expected. 

1872 Greg. Fnignt. Life ii. 74 The utmost anticipateable 
moderation. 

f Anti cipate, ///. a . Obs.; also 6 antceipet. 
[ad. L. anticipates, pa. pple. of anticipd-rc , 
prop, antedpd-re , f. ante before + -, cipdre, deriv. f. 
cap-tre (in comp, -cip-fre) to take.] Anticipated. 

1549 Com ft. Scott, v. 36 The dnye of iugement sal l>e an- 
tecipet. 

Anticipate (sentrsi|V»t\ v. [f. pree., or on 
analogy of vbs. so formed. Cf. Fr. anticip-cr (ad. 
L.) found in 14th c.] 

+ 1 . To seize or take possession of beforehand. Obs. 
1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. II. 576 To anticipate 
signifieth as much as to prevent and to take before. 1623 
Bingham Xenophon 57 They feared the tops of the moun- 
taines might be anticipated. 1783 Cow per Task v. 723 To 
soar, and to anticipate the skies, 

2 . To use in advance; to spend (money) before 
it is at one’s disposal. 

a 1674 Clarendon thst. Reb. I. it. 103 To carry on that 
vast Expence, the Revenue of the Crown had been Antici¬ 
pated. 1725 Dk Foe Voy. round World ( 1840) 171 That the 
men might have something to huy clothes .. without anti¬ 
cipating their wages. 1883 Daily Neivs 8 Oct 5/5 I)o not 
anticipate your ihcome. 

3 . To take up or deal with (a thing), or perform 
(an action), before another person or agent has had 
time to act, so as to gain an advantage; to deal 
with beforehand, forestall (an action). 

1605 Shaks. Macb. tv. i. 144 'l ime, thou anticipates! my 
dread exploits. 1766G0LDSM. Vic. IVakcfxxx ix, He has anti¬ 
cipated the vengeance of heaven. 1864 D. M itch ell 7 Sto¬ 
ries 233 The Count anticipated their action. 

4 . To be before (another) in acting, to forestall. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 55 The Barley, anticipating 

the wheat, might be in ear in February, a 1704 T. Brown 
Table T. Wks. 1730 I. 143 Whenever he met a creditor, 
never gave him leave to dun him first, but was sure to an¬ 
ticipate him. 1796 C. Marshall Gardening xx. (1813) 423 
Anticipate winter so as to put all in order. 1877 Brockett 
Cross 4- Cresc. 67 In many points on which the greatness of 
his reputation rests, he was anticipated by his predecessors. 

5 . To observe or practise in advance of the due 
date ; to cause to happen earlier, accelerate. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 15*7, 1308/1 Christe dyd 
anticipate the tyme of eatynge his Paschall lambe. 1625 
M eadk in Ellis Grig. Lett. 1. 307 I IT. 190 The funcrall.. is 
anticipated, and shall be on Thursday. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl. s Anticipation Anticipating a payment means the 
discharging it before it falls due. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
<1873)17 To anticipate by half an hour the usual time of his 
arrival. 1819 Byron Juan 11. lii, Some leap'd overboard .. 
As eager to anticipate their grave. 
t6. intr. To occur earlier, to advance in time. Obs. 
1588 A. King Canisins* Catech. G viij, This calculation .. 
maid y* aequinoxe of springe tyme to anticipat swa mony 
dayes. 1594 Bluxdevil Exerc. lit. 1. xli. (ed. 7) 356 It fthe 
year] doth anticipate in the space of foure yeeres one whole 
day. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 219 The Equinoxes 
had anticipated. 

b. tra*is. To occur earlier tban, precede, rare. 
1855 Milman Lat. Chr.( 1864) IV. vn. vi. 172 They were 
eager., if their death anticipated the Last Day, to die in 
the Holy Land. 

7 . To take into consideration before the appro¬ 
priate or due time. a. trans. 

153a More Confut. TtndaleWVs. 1557,532/1 Hcrehaue I, 
wet bcloued readers .. to anticipate his woordcs written in 
his other Chapiter. 1675 Baxter Cath. Thcot. 11.1. 127 Vou 
shall notagain tempt ineto anticipate the question of effectual 
Grace. 1796 C. M akshall Gardening x\\. (1813) 152 He is to 
anticipate consequences and provide for the future.' 1859 
Ecce Homo v. (cd. 8) 43 We have anticipated in a former 
chapter the means by which Christ avoided this result, 
b. absol. 

1700 DavDEN Fables Pref. (Globe) 497, I find I have anti- 
cipated already. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 31 Of this, 
more hereafter; wc must not anticipate. 
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8. trans. To realize beforehand (a certain future 
event). 

1643 Sir T. Browne Rclig. Med. 1.41 ,1 perceive I doe an¬ 
ticipate the vices of age. 1749 Smollett Regicide v. vi, My 
fears Anticipate thy words ! 1853 C. BroNTiJ Villette xxxvii. 
(1876) 421 Some real lives do .. actually anticipate the hap¬ 
piness of Heaven. 

9 . To look forward to, look for (an uncertain 
events as certain. Const, simple obj. or sttbord. cl. 

1749 Smollett Regicide m. vii, How my fir'd soul anti¬ 
cipates the joy ! 1751 Harris Hermes (18411 M9» 1 antici¬ 

pate a like orderly and diversified succession .. in time 
future. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. IL 38 Those, not in the 
secret, anticipated an acquittal. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. A- It. 
Jrnls. 11. 85 He appeared to anticipate that flying will be a 
future inode of locomotion. 

Anticipated (a-nti*sip^tcd\ ppl. a. [f. pree. + 

-El).] 

1 . Taken or occurring in advance or beforehand. 
1611 Cotc.r., Anticipt : , anticipated, prevented, forestalled. 

1655 Orrery Earthen. 11676* 21 The Heavens had put on 
anticipated Mourning. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. t Anti¬ 
cipation , or anticipated diseases. 1809 J. Bvri.ow Colnmb. 
111.620 The waking stars [in an eclipse].. Peep out and 
gem the anticipated night. 

2. Used beforehand, as money. 

1781 Cowpf.r Ret. 559 Anticipated rents, and bilk unpaid. 

3 . Apprehended beforehand, looked for, expected. 

1814 Southey Roderick xv, The anticipated meeting put 

to flight These painful thoughts, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 185 
The anticipated storm at length gave notice of its coming. 

t Anticipately, adv. Obs. [f. Anticipate a. 
+ -ly-.] By anticipation ; beforehand. 
a 1677 Barrow Pope’s Suprem. (L.< Our Lord did intend 
to bestow ii|K)i] all pastors, that he did anticipately promise 
to Peter, *11711 Ken Poet. IVks. 1721 IV. 81 Beneath his 
Wings secure 1 rest, And am anticipately blest. 

Anticipating, ppl. a. [f. Anticipate v. + 
*i.\«-.] Taking, apprehending, or occurring be¬ 
forehand ; forestalling. 

1611 Cotgk., Anticipant , anticipating, preventing, fore¬ 
stalling. 1711 Shaftesii. Charact. 11737 1 111 .389 This natural 
Apprehension, or anticipating Sense of 1 ‘nity. 1825 Carlyle 
Schiller 11. *18451 75 His anticipating goodness. 

Anticipation (anti sijvi jrn\ [ad. L. an/ici - 
pdlion-em, n. of action f. anticipate (sce Antici¬ 
pate) ; or perh. a. Fr. anticipation, 161I1 e. in Liltre.] 

1 . The action of taking into possession, actually 
or virtually, beforehand ; the Using of money before it 
is at one’s disposal; the sum so dealt with in advance. 

1548 Hall Chron. 672 This payment was called an An¬ 
ticipation, which is to say a tiling taken, or a thing commyng 
before his tyme. a 1674 Clarendon /list. Reb. I. 11. 115 
Had drawn assignments and anticipations upon the Revenue 
1691 Luitrei.l Jirief Ret. II. 317 To speake to the lords of 
the treasury to give an account of all tallies of anticipation 
that are struck. 1769 Burke Pres. St. Nat. Wks. II. 10; 
This deficiency arises., from anticipation and from defec¬ 
tive produce. 1858 Ln. St. Leonard’s Property Lazo xvii. 
118 Although she (a married woman] is restrained from an¬ 
ticipation by the settlement. 

2 . Prior action that meets beforehand, provides 
for, or precludes the action of another. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 100 Anticipacion is when we prevent 
those wordes that another would saie, and disprove them as 
untrue. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11, ii. 304 So shall my anticipa¬ 
tion preuent your discoucry. 1815 Sir J. Mackintosh Sp. 
(27 Apr.) Wks. 1846 III. 342 Those whose flagitious policy 
they had by anticipation condemned. 1879 Frocde: Caesar 
xv. 230 In anticipation of a riot the temples on the Forum 
were occupied with guards. 

3 . Assignment to too early a time; hence, ob¬ 
servance in advance of the proper lime. 

177^ J. Bryant My/ltol. II. 106 Guilty of an unpardonable 
anticipation, in ascribing those conquests to the first king of 
the country'. <1854 Stanley Sinai Pal. xiv. (1858) 464 
Easter Eve, which by a strange anticipation .. eclipses 
Easter Sunday. 

4 . Occurrence in advance of the expected time; 
cllipt. the amount of such earlier occurrence. Obs. 
in general sense. 

1556 Records Cast. Knozul. 277 The anticipation of the 
Equinoctiall tearmes. 1588 A. King Canisins' Catech. H j, 
V e anticipation being substractit. a 1697 Holder (I.) The 
golden number gives the new moon four days too late by 
reason of the aforesaid anticipation. 

b. Med. (See quot.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Anticipation , in a medicinal 
sense, may be understood of those diseases, which, having 
their accesses and remissions at stated hours, gain in point 
of time, and finish their period sooner than ordinary. 1853 
May nr. Exp. Lex., Anticipation. The occurrence of certain 
phenomena, morbid or natural, before the customary period. 

c. Music. The introduction beforehand of part of 
a chord which is about to follow. 

1819 Pantol., Anticipation , in music, is when a diminutive 
note lies between two other notes, and was invented with a 
view to vary the melody without altering the intention. 
1880 Pole in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 73/2 Beethoven has many 
striking examples of anticipation. 

5 . Intuitive preconception; d priori knowledge, 
intuition; precognition, presentiment. 

1549 Latimer 7 Sertn. bef. Edzo. VI (Arb.) 47 Y* Ethen- 
ickes, who wrought onely by naturall mocion and anticipa¬ 
tions. 1594 T. B. La Prituaud. Fr. Acad. 11 . 576 By these 
anticipations they understande those principles of know¬ 
ledge and naturall informations, which., wee have not 
learned of any masters, i860 Abp. Thomson Laws of Th. 
§ 115 {cd. 5) 229 Anticipation .. is the power of penetrating 
into the secrets of nature before the evidence is unfolded. 


t 6. The formation of opinions before examining 
the evidence ; prepossession, prejudice. Obs. 

1640 Sanderson 21 Serin. Ad Aul. xi. (1673) 160 Education 
and Custom commonly layeth such strong anticipations 
upon the judgment, a 1704 Locke Cond. L'ndcrst. § 25 <R.) 
Men give themselves up to the first anticipations of their 
mind. 1711 Shaft esh. Charact. (1737; 111 . iv. ii. 214 We 
cannot resist our natural Anticipation in behalf of Nature. 

7. The action of representing to oneself or realiz¬ 
ing a thing before it occurs; apprehension before¬ 
hand, preconception. 

1711 Shaft ksb. Charac. 111 . 336 The Anticipation of high 
Titles, Honours, am! nominal Dignitys .. may not prove 
beneficial or advantageous in the end. a 1764 R. Li.ovn 
Mi Ik-Maid Wks. II. 51 And when the thoughts on evil pore, 
Anticipation makes it more. 1816 Miss Admen Emma i. 
xi. 77 First in anticipation and then in reality ii became 
henceforth the chief object of interest. 

8. '1 he action of looking foiward to, expectation. 

1809 Coi.ERinGK Friend iv. <i8}7' 1 . 198 Had I not soothed 

my .solitary toils with the anticipation of many readers. 
1830 B’nlss Bunsen in Hare Life 1 . ix.342 Wc are in such 
a state of excitement in anticipation of political news. 1841 
Brewster Mart. Sc. vi.0856 83 Looked forward to the ar¬ 
rival of her Father with the most affectionate anticipations. 

Anticipative anti siprUiv), a. [f. \..anticipdl- 
see A vreiPATK) + -ivk, as if ad. L fanticipdlnus.] 

1. 1 laving the faculty or habit of anticipating. 

1559 Jewel in 4 Cent. Eng. Lett. 55 They are a most an- 

tieipaiive race. 1797 Foster Life Corr. 11846' L188 Au- 
ticipative of its destiny. 1834 I a hon Pompeii 276 Anxious, 
fearful, anticipative, she resolved upon seizing the earliest 
opportunity. 

2 . Of the nature of anticipation. 

1664 II. More: Myst. /nig 304 Prophtcie being nothing 
else but an anticipative History. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 

Leg A H 2 19 Mary Magdalene, w ith the anticipative glory 
round her head. 

Anticipatively, adv. [I pree. i -ly^.] By 
way ol anticipation. 

1864 Daily ’Pel. 12 Apr., That simple and hecoming cos. 
twine with which all London had become anticipatin'!}' 
familiar. 1878 C. Siantori) Symb. Christ xii. 334 Holding 
anticipatively the complete know ledge of a later age. 

Anticipator (amrsip<itoi\ Also -er. [a. L. 
anticipator, 11. of agent f. anlicipdre : see Antici¬ 
pate: and -ok] One who anticipates. 

1598 Florid, Pitmen tore, a picticntor, an ouertakcr, an an¬ 
ticipator. 1753 Richardson iirandison 1810' VI. xli. 271 
He is such an anticipator, that he leaves not to tile the merit 
of obliging him beyond his expectation. 1808 Li>. Gre.svii i.j 
in Dk. Bucklun.( rt. Geo.lt/, IV. 284 The most confident an¬ 
ticipator of Bonaparte’s downfall. 

Anticipatorily (anirsipataiili\ adv. rare. 
[f. next + -i.Y-.] In anticipation, beforehand. 

1878 Kuskin Notes 1. 71 Of these ten [drawings], he made 
anticipatorily four, to manifest what their quality would be. 

Anticipatory (Sntrsipatdri), a. [!. Anticj- 
PAToit-f-Y: see -"KY.] Of or pertaining to an 
anticipator ; of the nature of anticipation. 

1669 H. Moke:7 C hunhes Pref. tT.> Prophecy, being an an¬ 
ticipatory history. 1855 11 . Spencer Psychol. 11872* Fin. 
iv. 315 Nascent vision .. amounts at first to little more than 
anticipatory touch. 1874 H. Reynolds John Rapt. iii. § 3. 
216 Anticipatory of a wider diffusion of the Holy Spirit. 

Anticivic (anliisi vik), a. rare. [ad. mod.Fr. 
an/ictviifue: see Anti- 5 and Civic.] Opposed 
to citizenship, csp. to the doctrine of citizenship 
established in France at the Revolution of 1789. 

1805 Mar. Edgeworth Mdtne. de Floury y iii. 11832 99 Bad 
citizens .. nourished in anticivic prejudices. 

Anticivism (a'nliisi viz’m). rare— l . [a. mod. 
Fr. antichdsmc : see Anti- S and Civism.] Oppo¬ 
sition to citizenship (as in preeA 
1837 Cahi.vi.f. Fr. Rc?>. 11 .111. t. ii. tj8 Wo to him who is 
guilty uf Blotting, of Anticivism, Royalism, Feuillamkin. 

Anticize'anrtisDiz^r. rare. [f. Antic sb. + -ize; 
cf. cri/ic-ize.'] To play antics, sport grotesquely. 

1871 Browning Pr. Hoheustiel 1307 Could the orb sweep 
those puny particles .. from space They anticizw in with 
their days and nights. 

Antick(e, obs. f. Antic, and of Antique. 
t A‘ntick r t, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Antic z>. + -ed.] 
Made fantastic; grotesquely dressed. 

1612 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlvii. 218 Some, by Arte, abus¬ 
ing Nature, heads of amick’t hayre do frame. 

Anticlastic (a*nti l kIrvslik), a. [formed as if 
ad. Gr. *aVTUc\a.OT f. <jaTiK\a-€iv, f. uvti con¬ 
trary + /fXn-c<F to bend.] Applied to a double- 
curved surface, of which the two curvatures, trans¬ 
verse to each other, are in opposite directions; 
convex in its length, and concave in its breadth, or 
vice versH. 

1879 Thomson &Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 128 We may divide 
curved surfaces into Antictastic and Synclastic. A saddle 
givc< a good example of the former class; a ball of the 
latter.. The outer portion of an anchor-ring is synclastic, the 
inner anticlastic. 

Anticlimax (iemti^bi nia-ks). [Anti- 2.] 

1 . Rhet. The opposite of climax : 'a sentence in 
which the last part expresses something lower than 
the first* J.; the addition of a particular which, 
instead of heightening the effect, suddenly lowers 
it or makes it ludicrous. 

17*7 Pope, etc. Art of Sinking 101 The Anti-Climax.. 
4 And thou Dalhoussy the great God of war. Lieutenant 
colonel to the Earl of Mar.* 1791 Boswell Johnson (1816) 
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111. 418, I objected also to what appeared an anticlimax of 
praise. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notts 118501141/1 The stupen¬ 
dous silliness of certain stanzas with an anti-climax at the 
end of each. 

2 . By extension : A descent or fall in contrasL to 
a previous rise. 

1858 Lewes Seaside Stud . 42, I think of the Hunter's 
finale as merely an extra dish, and pronounce that to be an 
anticlimax to his day’s work. 1879 McCarthy Own Time 
11 . xviii. 35 The later years of his life were only an anti¬ 
climax. 

Anticlinal (rentijkbhial), a. and sb. [f. Or. 
avri against + nXiv-uv to lean, slope + -al. Cf. Gr. 
di'TfxAtV-co' to lean against (each other}.] A. adj. 

1 . Geol. Forming a ridge, in which strata lean 
against each other, and whence they slope down, 
or dip, in opposite directions. The opposite of 
synclinal. 

1833 Lyell Princ.Geol. 111 .287The Hastingssands,forming 
an anticlinal axis, on each side of which the other formation* 
are arranged with an opposite dip. 1848 Miller First 
Impress, viii. 11857* 134 The strata shelve downwards on 
both sides from the anticlinal line a-top. 

2 . Anal. (A vertebra) having an upright spine, 
towards which the spines on both sides incline. 

i8yo Roli.eston Anim. Life 12 The tenth Idorsal vertebra 
of the Rabbitl is the anticlinal vertebra. 

B. sb. Geol. [bv ellipsis]. An anticlinal fold, 
axis, crest, or line; a line whence strata dip in 
opposite directions. 

1849 M CKCmsos Silnria v. 100 The same North and South 
anticlinal which is apparent in May Hill and Huntley Hill. 
1869 Rti ill] is Vesta*. ix. 255 Anticlinal* and synclinal*, in 
the earth's crust. 

A.nticline (re*nti,kbin . Geol. [f. as prec., but 
assimilated to incline, etc.] An anticlinal fold. 

1861 Rage hi trod. Geol. Index, Anticline, anticlinal. 1873 
Geikik Gt. he Age xxi. 266 I fiagrannnatic view of synclines 
and anticlines. 1876 Page Advil. Text-bk. Geol. iv. 83 When 
strata dip .. like the roof of a house .. the strata are spoken 
of as forming an anticline or saddlehack. 

Anticly arntikH \ t adv. arch, or Obs. [f. Antic a. 
+ -LY-.] In an antic manner, grotesquely. 

1556 in Macm. Mag. XLV. 452 Twelve minstrel* antickly 
disguised. 1599 Shahs. Much Ado\. i.96 Go antiquely, and 
show outward hideousiiesse. 1671 1 .and. Gaz.dxxxv/2 Frocks 
antickly composed of White and Red pieces of Cloth. 

+ A’nticness, Obs. rare. [f. Avne+ -mss.] 
The quality of being antic ; grotesqueness, oddity. 

1638 Ford Fancies iv. ii, A port of humorous antickness in 
carriage. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 108 This Arch* Bishop 
was an excellent Antiquarie (without any Antickne**e>. 

Anticonvellent (x nti k/'nve-lOnt), a. and sb. 
J led. [f. Anti- 3 + L. convclUnt-an , pr. jiple. of 
cot reel Gere to convulse.] A. adj. Of use against 
convulsions. B. sb. An anti-convubive. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 348 I>r. .Mitchell iwed it in con¬ 
vulsions in 1871, and advocated its use as an anticonvellent 
in eclampsia. 

Anticonvulsive (a: ntiikfTnvzrUiv), a. and sb. 
Med. [Anti- 3.] A. adj. Of use against convul¬ 
sions. B. sb. (sc. medicine.) 

at 734 Flover (J. Whatsoever produces an inflammatory 
disposition in the blood .. as anticonvulsive medicines. 

Anticor (arnti|ko-*r). Also 7 -core, 8 antocor. 
-ticour (antocow). [f. Anti - + L. cor heart.] A 
disease amongst horses and cattle. (See quot.) 

1607 Topsell Four-footed Beasts (1673'* 355 An Anticor 
cometh of superfluity of evill bloud or spirit in the arteries, 
and also of inllamation in the liver. 1706 Phillips, A ntoccnv 
(among Farriers'a round Swelling about half as big as one's 
Fist, which breaks out in the Breast of a Horse, over against 
the Heart. [So in Bailey 1721-1800.] 1737 Bracken Far. 
riery Imfr. (1756* 1 . xxii. 192 Of the Anticor. This Disease 
in Horses is called in French, Anticarur. on Account of its 
being over-against the Heart, or in the Breast. 1783 Ains¬ 
worth Lat. Diet. (ed. Morelbs.v., The anticor [in horses], 
Fcbris pcst ilens, ph legmone circa Pectus stipata. 

Anticorrosion (senior [Anti- 7.] 

A substance which prevents corrosion; anticorrosive 
paint or varnish. 

1851 Ord. <V Regul.R. Engineers § 10. 94 Iron Guns, Car¬ 
riages, and Platforms, are to be coated with Anticorrosion, 
and not painted. 1862 F. Griffiths Artill. Man. 58 Its 
first coat of anticorrosion. 

Anticons (aentai’kDs), a. Bot. [f. L. antic-ns 
front (f. ante before) + -ous.] Fronting the axis 
of the whorl to which it belongs, as anthers whose 
line of dehiscence looks towards the pistils. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 273 Metampyrunt .. Disk an 
hypogynous anticous gland. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. vi. 
§ 6. 253 An anther is . Introrse.. or Anticous, when it faces 
toward the axis of the flower. 

Anticyclo-meter. [Anti- 6.] An opponent 
of squarers of the circle (humorously called by De 
Morgan Cyclometers'). 

1866 De Morgan in Athenaeum 27 Oct. 534/2 Cyclometers 
have their several styles of wit; so have anticyclometers 
too, for that matter. 

Anticyclone (nrnli|Sohkh?un). Meteor. [Anti- 
2.] The rotatory outward How of air from an 
atmospheric area of high pressure; also, the whole 
system of high pressure and outward flow. 

1877 Academy 3 Nov. 435/1 The 'cirri’.. cannot indicate 
the ine of air motion from the cyclone to the anticyclone. 
1880 Geikie Phys. Geog. iL xL 86 The outward flowing from 
a region of high pressure is called an anticyclone or anti- 
cyclonic movement. *880 Times 11 Aug. n/6 Owing to a 


sudden increase of pressure, a large anticyclone had been 
formed over France, England, and Ireland. 
Anticyclonic (re:nti,s;rikty*nik), a . Meteor. 

1 . [f. Anti- 3 + Cyclonic.] Opposed to cyclones 
or cyclonic theories. 

i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xix. § 803 Espy maintains that 
they confirm his theory, and his is anti-cyclonic. 

2 . [f. Anticyclone + -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
an anticyclone. 

1871 in Proc. Aw. Phil. Soc. XII. 64 The anticyctonic 
character of our winds and storms. 1882 W. Marriott in 
Standard 26 Dec. 7/4 Nearly all British weather is cyclonic 
or anti-cyclonic. The wind in an am icy clonic system blows in 
the direction of the hands of a watch, but slightly outwards. 

Anticyclo'nically, adv. [f. prec.+ -.\l + 
-bv -.] After the manner of an anticyclone. 

1882 E. Arciuhalo in Nature No. 653. 10 Outside the an¬ 
nulus of high pressure surrounding a cyclone the air should 
move outwards anticyclonically. 

t Antidemo'niac, a. and sb. Obs. [Anti- 3,7.] 
A. adj. Opposed to demons. B. sb. Anything 
I effective against evil spirits. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 90 The holy Stole.. shewed 
itsclfe an Antidaemoniack of special account. 1683 E. 
Hooker Pref. Pordage’s Myst. Dir*. 6i That famous Anti- 
Satanic Athleta, Anti-Dxmoniac Palestrita, and Hell’s black 
Regiment's Antagonist. 

Antidicomarian, a. and sb. [see next.] 
A. adj. Adverse to the Virgin Mary. B. sb. - next. 

1532 More Confui. Tindale Wks. 1557, 489/1 Called them 
Antidyehoniarians, that is to saye Maryes aduersaryes. 

Antidicoma'rianite. [ad. med. L., ad. Gr. 

avTifiiKopapiaviTCu, f. duridtn-o? adversary + Map/a 
Mary.] //. Adversaries of Mary; a name applied 
to Oriental Christians, in the 4th c., who denied the 
1 perpetual virginity of the mother of Jesus. 

<11625 J- Boys ll’ks. 1629,21 Old Hvlvidians, New Anti- 
dicomarianiis, holding it a point of zeale to disgrace this 
holy Virgin. 1751 Chambers Cyct., Autidicomarian ites .. 
otherwise called Antidhomarit.r, and A ntidicomarites, and 
Antidicomariauists, sometimes also Antimariani, 

+ Antidi’nic, a. Med. Obs.~° [ad. med.R. anti- 
dinic-us , f. Anti- 3 + otVos whirl, dizziness: see 
-ic.] Acting as a remedy for giddiness. 

1710 in Gtossogr. Nova. 1853 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

+ A’nti-divrsion. Obs. [Anti- j.] (Sec quot.) 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos 1701) 308/1 There arc three 
j form* of division, anti-division, >ub-division, partition. Anti* 

! division is a distribution of the Genus into Specie* by the 
contrary; as for example, by negation, as, of things that are, 
*ornc are good, others not good. 

Antidotal (x*ntipb«tal,;vntrdrtal),a. [f.A nti¬ 
dote + -ai..] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, an antidote ; alexipharmic. til. and Jig, 

1646 Sik T. Browne Pseud. Ep. :68 None of the Ancients 
ascribed any medictnall or antidotal! virtue unto the Uni- 
cornes home. 1751 Johnson Kambl. No. *09 F2 Writings 
antidotal to levity and merriment. 1857 Nat. Mag. 1. 285 
The antidotal efficacy of a Honduras plant, 

Antidotally, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -i.y-.] 

! After the manner of an antidote. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. 102 Rather antidotally 
destroying, then scminally promoting its production. 

t Anti’dotary, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. ined.L. 
an/ido/tfri-us, f anl idol tint : see Antidote and 
| -ary. Cf. Fr. antidotalre .] 

A. adj. Of the nature of an antidote ; antidotal. 

I 1599 A. M. Gabelhouers Bk. Physic 38 1 'i A verye excellent 
Antidotarye poudre. _ 1657 ( 5 . Starkey It e/wont's Vind.'Ytx 
Reader, Cured by killing the venome, by antidotary remedies. 

B. sb. 

1 . An application of the nature of an antidote. 
1583 STUBUES«d>/<i/’. Abus. (1877)96 Mariage an amidotarie 
against Whordome. 

2 . A practitioner who gives antidotes, rare. 

1541 R. Copland Guy don’s Form. R ij, I than An ty dotary 
ordynary in the scyence of a post ernes. 

3 . A book describing antidotes; sometimes ex¬ 
tended to: A dispensary. 

[c 1542 1 title) in Hazlitt Handbk. 583/2 The Antidoth«.rius.] 
1543 'Frameron Vigo's Chirurg. vm. 199 The Antidotarie 
.. conteynethe the description of Oyntmentes, Cerotes, 
Playsters, Oyles, Pilles. 1657 Tomlinson Rchohs Disp. 
Pref., The shop, or Antidotary divided into two Paris, 1727 
Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Honey , Several others to he found 
in your Antidotaries .. as the Buglossate made of Bugloss. 

Antidote (arntidfl«t). [(?a. Fr. antidote j) ad. 
L. antidot urn, a.Gr. bvrihoTov a remedy, prop. neut. 
sing, of dvri-boros given againsl. In 16-17th c. 
often used in Gr. or L. form, with pi. - a. ] 

1 . A medicine given to counteract the influence of 
poison, or an attack of disease. 

1543 Tkahekon Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 431 Antidota, are 
medicines to be received within the bodie .. some are geven 
againsl poison, some against the stinging of venemous beasts. 
1598 B. jonson Ev. Man in Hum.n i.v. 64 An antidote, that 
had you taken the most deadly poysonous plant.. it should 
cxpell it. 1604 James I Counterbl. (Arb.) ioi The loath¬ 
some, and hurtfull vse of this stinking Antidote. 1633 
(». Herbert Prcvid. xxii. in Temple 112 Where are poysons, 
antidots are most. 1875 H. Wood Thcrap. (1879) 45 [To] 
sulphate of copper .. milk and eggs .. are the most efficient 
antidotes. 

b. Const, against, for, to. 

1515 in Froude Hist. Eng. 11 . viii. 241 Some say .. that to 
find the antidotnm for this disease is impossible. 1593 Nashf. 
Chr. Tearcs 87 Him., that takes any antidote agaiast it [the 
Plague]. 1653 Walton Angler 145 A natural Balsome 


or Antidote against all Poi*on, 175a Hume Polit. Disc. 
ii. 38 One poison may be an antidote to another. 1779 
Sheridan St. Patrick s D. 11. iv, He has antidotes for all 
poisons. 1843 Mill Logic in. ix. § 1 Such examples are 
afforded by antidotes to these poisons. 

2 . fig. Const, as in prec. 

1548 Veron (title) An llolsom Antidotus or counterpoysen 
agaynst the pestilent heresye and sect of Anabaptistes. 1635 
Quarles Emblems v. (1718) 333 To lend My wasting day, 
an antidote for night! 1656 Bramiiall Reptic. ii. 87 Adju- 

ments of unity, and antidotes against Schism. 1656 H. More 
(title) Antidote against Atheisme. 1768 Goldsm. Good Nat. 
Man 1. i, His very mirth is an antidote to all gaiety. 1810 
Coleridge Friend (1865) 118 The whole truth is the best 
antidote to falsehoods which are dangerous chiefly because 
they are half-truths. 1878 Seeley Stein 111 . 433 To regard 
Reform as the best antidote against Revolution. 

Antidote (3e-ntid<?«t), v. [f. prec. sb., after 
med.L. antidota-rc, and Fr.fl«/7V/^/'(Cotgr. 1611).] 
n. trans. To furnish with an antidote; fortify 
against poison (a man or his system). Also fig. Obs. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) U’ks. nt. 98/: She's antidoted, 
weUperfum’d and painted. 1655 Gurxali. Chr. in Arm. ix. 
j (1669*24/2 Be .. careful to antidote thy Soul against receiving 
infection, a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Mntt. x. 31 To antidote 
our spirits against all distrustful fears. 

2 . To apply an antidole to, counteract (a poison, 
etc.). Alsoy^. 

1661 Burney Aoipov 45 As the dearest Father, he has 
compassion to antidote ox treams. 1742 Richaruson Pamela 
III. 238 Incapable of antidoting the Poison he has spread. 
1869 H. Ussher in Eng. Mech. 3 Dec., Opium or belladonna 
taken internally antidote each other. 

t A'ntidoter. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. + -ER 1 .] 
One who gives an antidote. (In the quot. the 
writer of a pamphlet entitled ‘The Antidote/) 
a 1709 Sir R. Atkins Pari, y Pol. Tracts (1 734) 376 The 
Opimon the Antidoter maintains. 

t Antido tical, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Gr. avri- 
5 ot* ov (see Antidote) + -ical.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, an antidote. 

1607 Toi-skll Serpents <:653> 635 Within four hours after 
he perished, notwithstanding all hisantidotical preservatives. 

t Antido~tically, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
By way of antidote. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 168 Antidottcally used .. 
it is an insufferable delusion. 

Antidromal (aenti'dnTmal), a. Bot. [f. Gr. avri 
against + -fy>o/t-oy running + -al. Cf. Gr. 6 .vnhpop.G 
co* to run against.] = next. 

1849 Lindley Elcm. Bot. 11. ix, Antidromal, when the 
direction of the spire of a lateral organ is the reverse of that 
on the central stem. 

Antidromous (anli*(lrJm3s\ a. Bot. [f. as 
prec. + -ous.] Running in an opposite direction 
round an axis. 

1878 Masters Ilenfrefs Bot. 273 An inflorescence homo- 
dromous with the principal axis, antidromous with the leaf- 
bud. 1881 Vines in Jrtil, Bot. X. No. 217. 4 When the 
antidromous branch is developed, a system of alternating 
branches is produced. 

Antidysenteric (ne-ntiidisente-rik), a. and sb. 
Med. [Anti- 3.] A. adj. Of use against dysen¬ 
tery. B. sb. (sc. medicine.) 

1853 T. Ross Humboldt's Tra<>. III. xxv. 24 The febrifuge 
and antidysenteric bark of the Bonplandia. 

Antidysente'rical, a. ^ prec. 1775 in ash. 
Antidysuric (^ntiidisiiwTik), a. Med. [f. 
Anti- 3 + Gr. SvoovpiK-os, f. dvaovpla retention of 
urine.] Of use against dysury. 

Anti-emetic, -ephialtic, var. Antemetic, 

I -ephialtic. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. J36 Employed .. as a tonic, 
stomachic, and anti-emetic. 

Anti-ethnic (amtiieTnik), a. [f. Anti- 3+ Gr. 
iOvuc as Gentile, f. t 0 v oy (Gentile) nation.] Against 
the Genliles, or nations other than the Jewish. 

1861 W. Mill Applic. Pant A. Princ. (ed. 2) 169 Their 
{the Rabbis’] own anti-ethnic prejudices. 

f Antifebri'fic, a. and sb. Med. Obs . [Anti- 

3 . Through some error all the early works have 
febritick .] =next. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim, Min. 289 Their oile.. Is used 
in the antifebritick plaister. 1686 .Moyle Sea Chyrurg. \. 6 
Greater quantities of Antefebritiques. 1694 Westmacott 
Scrip. Herb. 156 This antifebrifick plaster was the secret of 
a great practitioner. 

Antifebrile (a?nti|fe bril, f/"-), a. and sb. Med. 
[Anti- 3.] A. adj. Efficacious against fever. B. 
sb. A substance having this property. 

166r Lovell Hist. Anim. 4- Min. 233 Some use them as an 
antefebrilc. a 1734 Floyer (J.*, Antifebrile medicines check 
the ebullition. 1859 R. Burton in Jml. R. G. S. XXIX. 
184 Onions—-an antifebrile which flourishes better in Central 
than in Maritime Africa. 

Antifriction (sfntijfri kbn). [Anti- 7.] That 
which prevents friction. Also ait rib. and fig. 

1837 Carlyle Diam. Neckt. viii, Oil of flattery, the best 
patent antifriction known. 1869 Eng. Mech. 14 May 172/2 
The block is kept in position by .. anti-friction bowls. 

Antigalactic (semtijgalarktik), a . and sb. [X 
Anti- 3 + Gr. ^aXaminb^, X.'yakaKT- milk.] A. aaj. 
Of use in preventing the secretion of milk. B. sb. 
(sc. medicine, etc.) 1847 in Craig. 

Anti-Gallic (senliigae lik), a . [f. Anti- 3 + L. 
Gal liens of Gaul, * French.’] * next. 










ANTI-GALLICAN. 


ANTIMONANE. 


1756 Gent/. Mag. XXVI. 512 That uncquall’d zeal and 
Antigallic spirit. 

Anti-Ga'llican, a. and sb. [f. prec. + -an.] 

A. adj. Opposed to what is French. 

1765 Smollett Truth 56 Antigalliean spirit enough to pro* 
duce themselves in their own genuine English dress. 1817 
Coleridge liiogr.Lit. (1817) 101 Far greater earnestness 
and zeal both anti-jacobin and anli-gallican. 1842 Alison' 
Hist. Eur. (1849) X. Ixvi. § 22. 135 The convulsion, as Wel¬ 
lington often observed, was anti-Gallican, not democratic. 

B. sb. One opposed to the French. 

1755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 280 A. .badge, given by the society 
of Antigallicans. 1826 Mitford Village Ser. 11.(1863)331 The 
Anti-Gallicans retained Jacob. 1854 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 

<z876^ VI. xlvl 302 Congress was divided between what the 
French envoy named ‘Gallicans* and ‘ anti-Gallicans.* 

Auti-Gallicanism [f. prec. +-ism.] Oppo¬ 
sition or aversion to the French. 

1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 111 . 260 Anti-gallicanism is 
our habitual interest. 1810 Coleridge Friend vii. vi. <18671 
378 Translating their fanatical anti-jacobinism into a well- 
grounded .. anti-Gallican ism. 

Anti-god (re'nti,g/xl). [Anti- i.] He who or 
that which is opposed to God. Hence b. A rival 
deity; c. An evil demon or devil. 

1684 Charnock A ft rib. God (1834) 11 .567 It may be called.. 
the spirit of anti-god. 1685 Baxter Paraph r. r John ii. j8 
It is not antichrist properly .. but the anti-god, the Roman 
Idolatrous Emperor. 1720 Waterland 8 Serin. 145 All 
Rival, or Anti-Gods, set up in opposition to God. 1856 R. 
Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. in. iv. 81 The malignant Damons, 
the Anti-gods <di*rt 0 €ou«.). 

Antigorite (renti-g 6 rait\ Min. [f. Anligorio, 
the valley in Piedmont, where found-F- ite.] A 
mineral, a variety of Serpentine. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. §8. 82 Nickel and Chrome, .occur 
also . in the antigorite of Piedmont. 

t A'ntigraph. Ohsr° [ad. med: I.. antigraph urn, 
a. Gr. avTiypa<pov a duplicate copy: see Anti- A. 
Cf. F'r. anligraphc .] A copy or transcript. 
i6s6 Blount Glossog r. , Antigraphy an exanijile, a copy. 

+ Ajxtrgrapher. 0 (>s.-° [{. mcd.L.an/igraffi¬ 
ns (ef. Gr. dvTtypa<paj<; a check-clerk) 4- -ekI .] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Antigrapher, a Comptroller .. he 
that keeps the Accoinpls or Money received to the Prince's 
use, a maker or keeper of Counterpanes of Deeds. 

Antigropelos. paid to be made up from 
Gr. dvrt against + vypvs wet + mud (which 

should give anthygrope'los )!] Coverings to pro¬ 
tect the legs against wet mud; waterproof leggings. 
(Originally, a proprietary name.) 

i8a8 Kingsley J ’cast i. (I>.) The surgeon of the Union in 
mackintosh and antigropelos. 1857 Fraser s Mag. EV1. 350 
Would he not have stood aghast at the term ‘antigropylos? 
Would it not puzzle a Scaliger or Bentley? 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. 1 . vii. 115 Her brother had on his antigropelos. 

Anti-guggler (rentigzrgbj). [f. Anti- 6 + 
guggle = Guiigle + -eh 1 .] A small siphon inserted 
into the mouths of carboys, etc., when liquor is 
poured out, so as to admit the air without gurgling. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. <J- Exp. Phil. 1 . ii. 58 The ami-juggler 
.. formerly much used for the decanting of liquors liable to 
sediment. 1875 in Uhe Did. Arts. 

Antihelix, anthelix (rentiihf-liks, re-nf/liks). 
Anal. [a. Gr. av 9 kXi£, f. durji opposite 4- the 
outer ear, orig. a spiral, curl, eddy.] The curved 
elevation within the helix or outer rim of the ear, 
which surrounds the central cavity or concha. 

1721 Bailey, Anthelix , The inward brink of the outward 
ear. 1836-39 Todd Cycl. Aunt. <V Phys. II. 550/2 The emi¬ 
nence within the helix is calted anthelix. 1871 Darwin Dcsc. 
Man 1 . i. 21 Various folds and prominences (helix and anti¬ 
helix, tragus and anti-tragus) which in the lower animals 
strengthen and support the ear. 

Antihydropic (renti|hoidrp*pik), a. and sb. 
Med. [f. ANTI- 3 4 * Gr. vSpamitcbs f. 05 /xxnr-a (vdpwfi) 
dropsy.] A. adj. Tending to counteract dropsy. 
B. sb. (sc. medicine, etc.) 

174* Short Dropsy in Phil. Trans. XLII. 224 An anti¬ 
hydropic stomachic Mixture. 1853 in Mavne Exp. Lex. 

Antihydropin (rentqhai-dnTpin). Med. [f. 
ANTi- + Gr. uSponr-a (see prec.) + -in.] A crystal¬ 
line principle obtained from the body of the cock¬ 
roach, used in medicine as an antihydropic. 

1875 11 . Wood Themp. (1879) 497 The dried bodies of., 
cockroaches have long been popularly used in Russia as a 
remedy for dropsy, and under the name of antihydropin have 
been introduced into practical medicine. 

Antihygienic (rentijhoid^i^nik), a. [An¬ 
ti- 3.] Adverse to health, insalubrious. 

1876 tr. I Vague ds Gen. Pathol. 143 The tendency to them 
in the affected localities can .. be increased by nnti-hygienic 
conditions. 

Antihypnotic (renti,hipnp*tik), a. and sb. 
Med. Also anthypn-. [f. Anti- 3 + Gr. fctrvam*-d? 
sleepy. The Gr. would have been dv 9 virv-,anthypn-/\ 

A. adj. Tending to prevent sleep. B. sb. A medi¬ 
cine, etc. so used. 

1681 tr. Willis's Rem. Med. / Vks ., Antihypnotics. x6g3 
Sm T. Blount Nat. Hist, no Those who write of Coffee, 
do almost all reckon it amongst the Anti hyp nolicks. 1839 
Hooper Med. Did. 135 Anthypnotic . 

Antihysteric (cemti|histe*rik), a. and sb. 
Med. [Anti- 3.] A. adj. Of use against hysteria. 

B. sb. (sc. medicine, etc.) 

1747 Berkeley Siris 99 <T.) It., is an excellent antihys- 
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terick. 1879 P. Bayne in Lit. JVortdX IX. 137/1 A box of 
anti-hysteric pills. 

Anti-icteric (remti,ikte'rik), a. and sb. Med. 

[f. Anti 3 + Gr. inrcpiK-vs, f. iKTcpos jaundice.] 
A. adj. Of use against jaundice. B. sb. (sc. medi¬ 
cine.) 1853 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

Anti-Jacobin (rentiid^reOcdbin), a. and sb. 
[Anti- 3.] A. adj. Opposed to the Jacobins, one 
of the revolutionary parties in France in 1789 ; 
hence, opposed to the French Revolution, and to 
those who sympathized with it, or with democratic 
principles, who were nicknamed Jacobins by the 
partisans of Mr. Pitt’s administration. B. sb. One 
opposed lo the Jacobins, etc. ; also name of a 
weekly paper started in 1797 in hostility to the 
FVench Revolution and democratic principles. 

1809 Hist. Ear. in Ann. Reg. 93/1 The loudest of those 
anti-jacobin declaimers, 1826 Miss MrrroRU Village .Ser. 
11.(1863) 33 r How my friend the cobbler came to be .. so 
violent an Anti-jacobin. 1834 Macaulay Pitt \n Riogr. 
(1860)201 Eager and intolerant Anti-jacobins. 1867 Cornh. 
Mag. Jan. 63 The neglect into which the wit and wisdom of 
the Anti-Jacobin have fallen. 

Anti^Jacobinism. [f. prec. +-ism.] The 
practice and principles of the Anti-Jacobins. 

1809 Hist. Ear. in Ann. Reg. 93/1 The cry of anti-jacobinism 
which had been set up with so much vigour. 1827 Scot rin 
I l.ockliart I.ifcK 1839' IX. 106The champion ofantijacobinism. , 
Antik(e, ohs. f. Antic, and of Antique. 
Antilapsa'rian. [f. Anti- 3 + L. laps-its fall 
4- - a hi an.] A disbeliever in the Fall of man. 

1674 Hickman Hist. Quhujuart. 74 I'he Writings of some 
Antelapsnrians I have read. 

Antilibration ire nti,bibr<'i'Jan\ rare. [f. 
Anti-A. + L. libralion-em poising, balancing, ». of 
action f. libra re to balance.] Thu weighing of one 
thing against another ; counterpoising. 

a 1858 Dk Qlincev Whiggism Wks, VI. 160 His artful anti- , 
thesis, and solemn antililiration of cadences. 

Antilithic (rental ij<ik\ a. and sb. Med. [f. 
Anti- 3 + Gr. Xi 9 ttc- 6 s, f. XtO-as stone.] A. ad/. 
’Tending to counteract stone in the bladder. B. 
sb. A medicine so employed. 

1853 in M wn'e Exp. Lex. 1869 Eng. .deeA. to Dec. 312/2 
Its medicinal properties are antacid, antilithic. 1 

Antilog ar it bm (renti,lp*garij' , m). Math. 
[Anti- 2. Cf. Fr. anti-logartlhmc.\ 
fl. ‘T ie complement of the logarithm of a sine, 
tangent, or secant; or the difference between that 
and the logarithm of ninety degrees.’ Chambers 
Cycl. Sapp. 1753. Obs. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 121. 

2 . The number to which the logarithm belongs. 

1675 Collins in Rieaud Core. Set. Men I. 215 Between .. 
1630 and 1640, Dr. Fell and one Mr. Warner.. agreed to 
make a table of antilogarithms. 1834 Penny Cycl. 11 .105 Anti- 
logarithm, as used in this country, means the number to the 
logarithm . Thus in Briggs' system, 100 is the antilogarithm 
of 2, because 2 is the logarithm of too. 

Antilogarithmic (-lpgari , Jmiik\ a. [f. pree. 

+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to antilogarithms. 

1742 Dodson 1 title) The Antilogarithmic Canon. 1770 
Robertson in Phil. Trans. l.X. 509 To illustrate the use of 
liis Antilogarithmic 'Tables. 1850 Sir J. Hkkschel Ess. 
(1857) 399 The exponential or antilogarithmic function. 

Antilogy (rentidod^ib [ad. Gr. cu'T<\07ia, f. 
avri against + -\071a speaking; directly, or through, 
med.L. anlilogia, or Fr. anlilogic/] A contradic¬ 
tion in terms, or ideas. 

1614 Bovs Whs. (1630) 782 The replies and Antilogies of 
our accuratly learned Diuines. 1681 Tears of Press in 
Hart. Mlsc. (1745I IV. 426 Alas, How miserably is Truth 
torn by Antilogies! 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The seeming 

antilogies in the bible. 1855 Sir W. Hamilton Metnph. 
App. ‘1877) I* 4°2 Speculation ends in a series of insoluble 
antilogies. 

Antilopine (renti*Upain\ a. Also ante-, [ad. 
mod.L. anlilopin-us, f. anlilope : see Antelope.] 
Of or pertaining to the antelope. 

1827 Griffith Cuvier IV. 1517 Another instance of wool on 
the skin of an antclopine species. 1870 Huxley in £>. Jrnl. 
Geol. S. XXVI. Addr. 55 Canteline, bovine, antilopine, cer- 
vine, and traguline Ruminants. 

t AntiToquist. Obs [f. Anti-A. + L Moqu-us 
speaking +-1ST.] ‘ A contradictor.’ J. 

1742 in Bailey; whence in Johnson, etc. 
t Anti'loquy. Obs.~° [ad. med.L. anliloquiitm 
contradiction: see prec.] ‘Contradiction, gain¬ 
saving or overlhwaiting.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
Antilyssic (renti|li*sik), a. and sb. Med] [f. 
Anti- 3 + Gr. Xvop-a rage + -ic.] A. adj. Of use 
against hydrophobia. B. sb. (sc. medicine, etc.) 
Antim(e, obs. form of Anthem. 
Antimacassar (remti,m 3 kre*saj). [f. Anti- 7 
+ macassar , proprietary name of a kind of hair-oil.] 

A covering thrown over cushions, sofas, chairs, etc. 
to protect them from grease in the hair, or other 
soiling, or merely as an ornament. 

1852 Lad/s Neivsp. XI. 36 Anti-macassar Materials., 
crochet cotton .. or pink and drab crochet twine. 1859 All 
1 '. Round xi June 157 The anti-Macassar on the arm-chair. 
1879 Miss Braddon Vixen III. 281 To sit alone by the fire¬ 
side, and work antimacassars in crewels. 


t Antimagistra'tical, a. Obs. [Anti- 3.] 

Opposed to the power or claims of civil magistrates. 

1645 Prcsbyl. Let. in Plea Sacram. Test , I'he Inde{>endcnts 
..with other Sects, sufficiently known to be Anti-Magistra- 
tical. 1669 Surv. Naphtali 11. 88 Antimagistraticall clergy. 

tAntimagi'strical, a. Obs. rare-', [f. Anti- 
34 - L. magister master 4 - -ical.] * prec. 

1692 South Scrm. V. 261 (T.t It would have been impossible 
for the Christian religion to have .. gained any countenance 
from the civil power, had it owned such andinagislrical 
assertions. 

Antima'son. [Anti- 5.] One professing 
opposition to freemasonry. (American politics.) 
1/1859 Worcester cites J. Q. Adams. 

Antimascrnic, a. [Anti- 3.] Opposed to 
freemasonry. 

a 1859 Worcester cites Stevens. 

Antima'sonry. [Anti- S.] Avowed opposi¬ 
tion to freemasonry, such as was in the United 
States, for several years after 1826, the ‘platform’ 
of a political party. 

1841 Emerson Mi sc. 219 Anti-masonry had a deep right 
and wrong, which gradually emerged to sight out of the 
turhid controversy. 

Antimasqne,-masl: ’re-ntiinur.sk [Anti- 2 ] 
A grotesque interlude between the acts of a masque, 
to which it served as a foil, and of which it was at first 
often a burlesque. (Sometimes made .1 ntie-masi/nc,) 
1613 ChaI'MaN Inns 0/ Court Plays 1873 111 . 107 A com¬ 
pany of accomplish! Trauailers .. excellent at Aniemaske*. 
1622 B. Josson Masque 0/ Augurs. We maybe admitted, 
if not for a masque, for an antic masque. 1625 Bacon 
MasqueSy Ess. u\rb.» 540 Let Anti-masques not lie long: 
they hauc been commonly of Fooles, Satyres, Baboones.. 
Antiques. 1761 Loud. <\ Environs IV. 73 1 Jon. The first 
antimask consisted of beggars ami cripples. 1868 Browning 
Ring Of Hk. x. 1903 The impatient aniimasque treads clo-e 
on kilw O’the Aery masque's self it w ill mock. 

Antimasquer, -ker re-mi,mo skrei). [f. prec. 
4- -kk 1 .] A performer in an antiinasquc. 

1633 SiiiHi.iiV Tri. Pence Introd., The Ami-masquers., 
riding in coats and caps of yellow taffeta. 1669 Cokaim. 
Poems 125 The Anti-masquersdepart: then the l.ar Famili* 
aris speaks to the Satyre. 1761 Loud. 4- Environs IV. 74 
iJuijj After this noble troop came the antinmsker. 

+ A^ntimasquera de. Obs. rare-', [f. A.nti- 
mancji k, after M asqitkadk.] Thu performance 
of an aniimasque. 

1678 Bu t U R Hudihr. 111. 111. 83 She order'd th* Anti- 
masquerade. Tor his Reception' aforesaid. 

A nti-ma ximed, ppl. a. rare [Anti- 2.] 
Matched with ‘anti-maxims’ or counter-maxims. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cob/er 52 There are some Ma limes in 
Law, that would be .. well Anti-Ma.\ inid. 

Antimere (arntimiu). Hid. [f. Gr. avrt op¬ 
posite 4- fxipos part.] Usually pi. anti meres or in 
L. form an/imera : Opposite divisions or halves. 

1877 Huxi.fv Aunt. lf/7'. An. ix. 545 The metamorphosis 
of die mesoderm into radially disposed antimeres. 1879 lr * 
llaecht js Idol. Man. I. 257 The whole body separates into 
two similar and symmetrical parts, the right and left halves 
.. called counterparts, or antimera. 

Antimeric (rentiine*rik) a. Phys. [f. prec. + 
-ic.] Of or characterized by antimeres. 

18S0 AVv. Lex. s.v., All example of antimeric seg¬ 
mentation is to be found in the star-fish. 

| Antimetabole re:nti,m/tre*bdl/). A’het. [I,, 
a. Gr. dvTtn(Tafiu\rj, f. durt in the opposite direction 
4- n(Tafio\-j turning about.] A figure in which the 
same words or ideas are repeated in inverse order. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesic 217 Autimetauole or the 
Counlcrehange .. as thus. If Poc.sic lie, as some haue said, 
A speaking picture to the eye: Then is a picture not denaid, 
To be a muet Poesic. 1657 J* Smith Myst. Rhd. 117 Ami- 
mctabolc is a sentence inverst, or turn d back, or it is a form 
of speech which inverts a sentence by the contrary. 

I Antimetathesis (ae-nti|inA«'^ii»). Khet. 
[Iv. a. Gr. di/TipuTa 9 €crts countcrehange, f. um 
against 4-pcran^fVai to transpose] Inversion of 
the members of an antithesis. 
Amtimetathe'tic, a. rare- 1 , [f. prec. after 
Gr. analogies.] Of the nature of antimetathesis. 

1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. 1834, 292 Antimetathetick 
commutations of epithets. 

Antimeter (rentrmAai). [f. Gr. dvTt. ex¬ 
pressing equivalence, 4- phpov measure.] An ob¬ 
solete instrument ‘called also Reflecting Rectory 
invented by Mr. Garrard, for measuring small angles 
with greater accuracy than by the sextant or other 
instruments commonly used.’ Fantologia (1819). 
Antimnemonic (re nti,n/'mp*nik), a. and sb. 
[Anti- 3.] A. cu/j. Prejudicial to the memory. 
B. sb. Anything having such a quality. 

1817 Coleridge Riog. Lit. I. iiL 50 The habit of perusing 
periodical works may be properly added to Averrhocs* cata¬ 
logue of Anti-Mnemonics, or weakeners of the memory. 

Antimonachal (renti,mp*nakal),a. [Anti- 3 .] 
Opposed to monkery or monastic usages. 

1864 Realm 29 June 8 Means to get married .. expresses 
the most desperately anti-monachal sentiments. 

t A*ntimona^iie. Chem. Obs. [f. Antimony 4- 
•ane 2 a.] Obs. name of Antimony trichloride. 

1813 Sir H. Daw Chem. Philos. 403 The only know n com. 
pound of antimony and chlorine, antimonane, or butter of 
antimony. 
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+Antimona‘rcliial,c. Obs. [Anti- 3.] = next. 
1710 Pro tf Con 23 To condemn the Antimonarchial Prin¬ 
ciples. 1749 Bolincbroke Lott. Patriot. 83 To think me 
antimonarchial, and in particular an enemy to the succession 
of kings by hereditary right. 

Antimona'rcnic, a. [Anti- 3.] = next. 

1660 Roscommon Poems { 1720)67 Anti-monarchic heretics. 
a 1733 North Lives ! f. 147 Theiranti-monarchic insinuations 
and pamphlets. 1762 H. Walpole Virtue's Anted. Paint. 
1 L 95 Hated and persecuted by the antimonarchic j>nrty. 

Antimonarchical (a?mii,numa\ikikal\ a. 
[A.vri- 3.] Opposed to monarchy. 

1625 Reign K. Cluis. in Rushw. Hist. ColLj 1659) I.157 
The Presbytery, of whose Tyrannical and antimonarchical 
Principles, he had .. experience. 1646 Chas. I in Clarcnd. 
State Papers !!. 260 The ground of their doctrine is anty- 
monarchtcal. 1832 H. Coleridge North. Worthies !. 25 
The ami-monarchical prejudices of Milton. 1847 Grote 
Greece 111 . xxxi. 150 The antimonarchical feeling has not 
perished. 

Antimonarchically, a<h. [f. prec. + -i.y 2 ] 
In an antimonarchical way or direction. 

1659 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 539 That opinion that we are 
Antimonarchically affected. 

Antimonarclust(semiimp-najkist). [Anti- 6 .] 

A professed opponent of monarchs and monarchy. 

a 1672 Wood Li/ci 1848 82 Dennis Bond, a great Olivariatt 
and AntimonarchDt. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 111. iii, Anti- 
monarchists, and democrats. 

t Antimonarchomachist. Obs. [Anti-6.] 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sit/>/>.. Antimonarchomnchists, is 
used by some political writers to denote maintainers of 
monarchical or absolute power vested by divine right in the 
persons of princes. 

Antimo narchy. [Anti- 7.] Opposition to 
monarchy. 

1648 C. Wu.kfr Hist. /tide/. 1.122 The predominant Prin¬ 
ciple is Anti-Monarchy. 

Antimonate t, m< 5 u-nrU). Chem. 

[f. Anti-mon-y -h-atk-L] A salt of Antimonic 
acid. This is the form used l>y Watts, and is 
analogous to sclenatc. chromate ; Antimoniate is 
preferred by manv cheinists.) 

1854 s cot fern in Or Vs Circ. Sc. Chem. 471 Two antimon- 
ates of potash are known. 1863 Watts Piet. Chem. 1. 325 
The antimonates and mctantituonates of the alkali-metals. 

Antimonial (rcntim<>u*nial), a. [ad. mod.L. 
antimonidl-is, f. antimoni-um : sec Antimony and 
-al.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to antimony. Antimonial 
cups, made of glass of antimony, to communicate 
emetic qualities to wine. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xvi. 79 Spirits mcrcnriall, arsenical, 
and antimonial. a 1729 Bi.ackmorr (J.', Though antimonial 
cups prepar'd with art, Their force to wine through ages 
should impart. 1754 Lewis in Phil. Traits. XLVI! 1.688 
It increases the hardness of zinc, and the antimonial semi- 
metal, hut not of bismuth. 1865 Daily ‘Pel. 8 July, If his 
wife died under the effects of antimonial poison. 

2 . Containing antimony in combination ; as in 
the names of many minerals, e. g. antimonial ar¬ 
senic, copper, nickel, ochre. Antimonial wine: sherry 
containing tartar emetic (tartarated antimony). 

1771 Smollett //. Clinker 827/2 To forward the operation 
of the antimonial wine. *78 % Edinb. New Disp. (1791) 97 
The antimonial caustic of the shops. *875 Ure Diet. Arts 
I. 1 O') In the works where antimonial ores are smelted. 

B. sb. A medicine containing antimony. 

1727 51 Chambers Cycl., Antimonials are chiefly of an 
emetic tendency. 1754 Phil. Trans. X LYU 1 . 822 A physi¬ 
cian, who prescrib'd antimonials, was expelled the faculty. 
1875 H. Wood Therap. 51a Antimonials act as diuretics. 
Antimo‘nian, a. rare ; = Antimonial 
1836 Blackiv. Mag. XL. 52 Efficient as antinionian wine. 

Antimoniate (a-ntimJu-ni^t). Chan. [f. 
mod.L. antimoniat-um, f. antimoni-um : see 
ATE 4 .] A salt of antimonic acid. (Also called 
Antimonate, q.v.) 

i3oi Chesf.vix in Phil. Trans. XC 1 . 378 A crystallized 
salt, which M. Berthollet terms an antimoniate of potash. 
1869 Roscoe Elern. Chan. 256 Antimony pentoxkle forms 
salts with the alkalis, called antimoniates. 

Antimoniated (antim^u’ni^tvd), ppl. a. 
Chem. [f. as prec. + -ep.] Combined, tinged, or 
impregnated with antimony. 

*729 Woodward Eng. Fossils 1 .207 Striated or antimoniated 
lead ore. 1800 Henry lip it. Chem. (i8o8> 371 The analysis 
of Antimoniated Silver Ore. 1880 Syd. Soc, Lex. (article! 
Antimoniated hydrogen. 

Antimonic (a?ntim*rnik\ a . [f. L. antimon-ium 
+ -ic.] Of or pertaining to antimony. In Chem. 
applied to compounds of antimony in which it 
combines as a penlad; as Antimonic ehloride 
Sb Cl 5 ; Antimonic acid (properly A. oxide), or 
Antimony pent oxide Sb a 0 4 . 

1834 Penny Cycl. I i. 106/a When antimonic acid is subjected 
to a strong red heat, it loses oxygen and is reduced to anti- 
monious acid. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 324 The mono¬ 
basic acid is called Antimonic acid; the dibasic acid, Met- 
antimonic acid. 

Antimonide (arntimunsud, -m^'naid). Chem. 
[f. as prec. + -IDE.] A compound of antimony with 
hydrogen, a metal, or an organic radical; also 
called Stibidk, and formerly Antimoniuret. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 322 Hydride of Antimony or 
Antimonide of Hydrogen, generally called Antimonetted or 
Antimoniuretted hydrogen. Ibid. 316 Antimonide of Gold. 
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J873 Wiiaia.mson Chem. 5 143 A precipitate of argentic anti- 
inonide Is formed. 

Antimonio’so-, comb, form of Antimonious, 
as in Antimonioso-anlimonic oxide , a synonym of 
Antimony tetroxide Sb-0 o regarded as consisting 
of antimonic acid, combined with antimonious acid. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 324 The antimonioso-antimo- 
nates of^the earth-metals .. are insoluble in water. 

Antimonious (centim^-niss), a. [f. L. anti¬ 
moni-um + -ous.] Of the nature of, or containing, 
antimony. In Chem. applied to compounds of 
antimony in which it combines as a triad ; as Anti¬ 
monious chloride Sb Cl.; Antimonious acid ' for¬ 
merly applied to Antimony tetroxide , afterwards 
to Antimonious oxide or Antimony trioxideS bjO,. 

1833 Penny Cycl. L 87/2 Acids, Acetic, Antimonic, Anti- 
monious, etc. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 289 The antimonious 
oxvde sublimes .with difficulty in needles. 

Antimonite (arntiirumaut, -nu“®*noit). [f. as 
prec. + -ITE.] 

1 . Chem. A salt of antimonious acid. 

*834 Penny Cycl. 11 . 106/1 The antimonites are not an im¬ 
portant class of salts. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. L 324 Ant- 
miolite, or (so-called■ Antimonite of mercury occurs, mixed 
with clay.. in the quicksilver mines. 

+ 2 . Min. Obsolete synonym of Stibnite. ^Dana.) 
Antimoniuret (cunttinzhuniurut). Chem. [f. 
as prec. +-t’ RET.] Older name for an antimonide 
or stHide. 

1841 Trimmer Pratt. Geol. 109 Antimoniurets have a 
metallic lustre. 

Antimoniuretted (rentim<Tu niureted), ppl. a. 
[f. prec.+ -KP 2 .] Comhined with antimony (in a 
gaseous state); as in Antimoniuretted hydrogen, 
Sh II,, also called Antimoniated hydrogen, Antimo¬ 
nious hydride, Antimony trihydride , and Stibine. 

1854 Scoffers in Ore’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 471 Antimoniu¬ 
retted hydrogen is generated whenever hydrogen gas is de¬ 
veloped in a liquid holding antimony in solution. 1872 
Williamson Chem.% 143 Antimoniuretted hydrogen is formed 
iu a similar manner to arseriiuretted hydrogen. 

Antimo'nous, a., variant of Antimonious. 

1868 Dana Min. 29 Sulphurous and antimonous fumes. 

Antimony (jvntimani). [ad. med.L. anti mb- 
niuni, of unknown origin, used by Constantinus 
Africanus of Salerno (Chaucer's 'cursed monk, daun 
Constantyn/ Merck. T. 5^6), in end of 11th c., 
whence also in all the mod. Iangs. 

Prob., like other terms of alchemy, a corruption of some 
Arabic word, refashioned so as to wear a Gr. or L. aspect - 

perhaps, as has been suggested, of the Arabic name 
vthmud,othmo l, itself, latinized ZAathimodium, atimodium, 
atimonium, antimoninm. The earlier form of the Arah. 
is ithmid , in which Littre suggests an adaptation (quasi 
isthimmid* of Gr. cmGjjG-a variant of tninat. whence also 
L. stibium. If this conjecture be substantiated, antimoninm 
and stibium will be transformations of the same word. 

1 Popular etymology’ has analyzed Fr. antimoine as 
| tnoine against the monks (' monks*.bane \ and, as usual 
I in such cases, supported the derivation by an idle tale (see 
Johnson , nsakir^ the name originate (more than 400 years 
too lntv: with the chemist Basil Valentine, in end of 15th c.] 

1 . One of the elementary bodies, a brittle metallic 
substance, of bright bluish white colour and flaky 
crystalline texture. Its metallic characteristics are 
less pronounced than those of the metals generally; 
and it forms the fourth member of the natural series 
nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, 
and some others, which are in different combina¬ 
tions triads and pentads. Symbol Sb {Stibium). 

a. Alckem. and Pharm. Originally applied to 
the native irisulphide called also gray antimony, 
or Stibnite ; or when calcined and powdered, crude 
or black antimony ), the crippi, cA&i, vXaTvotpOaX- 
ytov, stibium of the ancients, and al-ko'i'l of the 
Arabs, used to stain the eyelids (sec Alcohol); 
the antimoninm, proteus, leo ruhgr, plumbum ni¬ 
grum, lupus metal lorn m of the alchemists. 

Rutter of Antimony , an old name of the trichloride, *a 
translucent fatty mass’; Crocus 0/ Antimony , an impure 
sulphide of antimony and sodium, formed as a scoria in 
smelting antimony; Plotters of Antimony, crystals of the 
trioxide formed when the metal is sublirrtea; Glass 0/Anti¬ 
mony, an oxy-sulphide fused ; Saffron 0/Antimony = Red 
Antimony (see 2!. 

1477 Norton Ord.Atch. in Ashm. 1652111. 39 Is Antimony, 
Arsenick, Honey, Wax and Wine. 1585 Lloyd Treas. 
Health D ij, A lyke vertue hath Antimonium, receyuyd 
wyth water. 1605 Timms Quersit. xiii. 58 From this tree of 
Satume springeth antimony, as the first branch of the stock 
which the phylosophers cal their magnesia. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 53 Stibium or glasse of Antimony, ap¬ 
pears somewhat red in glassc, but in its powder yellow. 1689 
Gazophyl. Angl., Antimony, a famous Mineral amongst 
Chymists .. It certainly comes from the Arab Atimad, sig¬ 
nifying the same. 1751 Chambers Cycl., A ntimony is what 
we properly call a semi-metal, being a fossil substance com¬ 
posed of some undetermined metal, combined with a sulphu¬ 
rous and stony substance. . Sometimes there are veins of a 
red or golden colour intermixed, from which it is called male 
antimony; that without them being denominated female. 

b. Chem . The simple element. (Called by earlier 
chemists Regulus of Antimony?) 

1788 Howard EttcycL 132 Pure regulus of antimony is a 
bright semi-metal resembling tin or dusky silver. It is 
one of the lightest of the metallic bodies. 1812 Davy Chem. 


Philos. 400 Basil Valentine is the first chemist who has de¬ 
scribed the process of ex t rac t i ng an t i mon y from the su 1 phu re t, 
though it does not appear that he was the inventor of this 
process. 1866 Rcskin Ethics of Dust 77 Sulphide of anti¬ 
mony., looks like mere purple wool, but it is all of purple 
needle crystals. 1875 Ure Diet. A rti \. 196 Native Anti¬ 
mony is a mineral of a tin-white colour and streak, and of 
a metallic lustre. 1879 Academy in Dec. 467 lWurt2] as¬ 
serts that although antimony is usually regarded as a metal, 
it must, in a true chemical classification, find its place by 
the side of arsenic, phosphorus, and nitrogen. 

2 . with qualifications: Arsenical Antimony, 
the mineral Allemontite ; Gray Antimony, the 
native sulphide of antimony, called as a mineral 
Stibnite or Antimonite; Bed Antimony, the mine¬ 
ral Kermesitc , a compound of the oxide and sul¬ 
phide ; White Antimony, antimony trioxide, the 
mineral Valentinite ; Sulphurated Antimony, the 
sulphide with a small admixture of the oxide, used 
in medicine; Tartarated Antimony, tartar emetic. 

3 . aitrib., as in Antimony oxide, sulphide, ores, etc. 
spec. Antimony blende = Red Antimony; Anti- 
mony bloom = AXTaite Antimony; Antimony 
glance = Gray Antimony (see 2); Antimony 
ochre, the mineral Ccrvantite ; Antimony Ver¬ 
million, a red pigment precipitated from an anti¬ 
monial solution. 

i860 PiesseZ.«A Chem. Wond. Bo The antimony mines are 
chiefly in Hungary, Transylvania and Germany. 1863 Watts 
Diet. Chem. I. 311 Antimony is found in combination with 
oxygen, viz. as trioxide, in the form of antimony bloom, 
white antimony, or Valentinite, SbaOi, and as tetroxide, 
antimony ochre or Cervantiie, SbjO«. 1875 Ure Diet. A rts 

I . 195 Antimony Glance .. sometimes occurs compact, but 
usually in very long prismatic or acicular crystals, or in a 
fibrous form. 

Antinational (amtijmejbnat), a. Opposed 
to one's own nation, or to a national party. 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 193 So selfish* so anti- 
national a feeling. 1840 Gen. P. Thompson -£>£*^.<1842) V. 
208 What an anti-national church to this day denominates 
the Great Rebellion. 1858 Bright Sp. 39 Oct. (1876) 466 
My opinions arc not. .soanti-national as some, .have sooie- 
times assumed. 

Antinephritic (a' : nti,n/Tri tik), a. Med. [mod. 
f. Gr. olvtI against + veppins disease of the kidneys 
(f. v«pp 6 s kidney) + -ic.J A. adj. Of use against 
disease of the kidneys. B. sb. (sc. medicine.) 

1678 Phillips, Antinephritic medicines, such as cure the 
Distempers of the Reins. 1706 ibid., Antiuephriticks or 
Antinephritick medicines. 1830 Linoley Nat. Sysi. Rot. 306 
The root is supposed, .to have antinephritic virtues. 

Antinome (nc-ntintfum). rare. [f. Gr. avrt 
against, opposite + vo^os law. Cf. Antinomy.] 
A logical contradiction or contrary. 

1864 Burton Scot elbr. 275 His notion of the real value of 
the precious metals was the antinome. .of his view that their 
cost prevented the supply of money in sufficient abundance. 

Antinomian (Dentin^u-mian), a. and sb. [f. 
med.L. Antinomi the name of the sect (f. Gr. 
against + vofjos law) + -an.] 

A. adj. Opposed to the obligatoriness of the 
moral law ; of or pertaining to the antinomians. 

1645 M ilton Colast. Wks. 1738 I. 205 Anabaptistical, Anti¬ 
nomian, Heretical, Atheistical Enithets. 1719 Waterland 
Vind. Christ’s Div. Pref., Men. .ored up (during the great 
Rebellion)in the Predestinarian and Antinomian '1 cnets. 1863 

II . Rogers Henoex. 2ji A fierce agitation of the whole Anti¬ 
nomian controversy’. 

B. sb. One who maintains that the moral law 
is not binding upon Christians, under the Maw of 
grace.' spec. One of a sect which appeared in 
Germany in 1535, alleged to hold this opinion. 

1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (i66a> xao The antinomians are so 
called, because they would have the law abolished. *762 
Hume Hist. Eng. (18061 IV. lx. 484 The antinomians even 
insisted that the obligations of morality and natural law 
were suspended. 1857 Spurgeon Park St. Pulpit 1 L 132, 
1 am rather fond of being called an Antinomian. .the term 
is generally applied to those who hold truth pretty firm, and 
will not let it go. 

Antino'miaixism. [f. prec. + -ism.] The 
doctrine or practice of antinomians; avowed re¬ 
jection of the moral law. 

1643 M ilton Divotxe xiv. (1851'' 55 AnabaptLsm, Familism, 
Antinomianism, and other fanatick dreams. 17J5 Burnet 
Chvti Times (1823) 1 . 451 False notions in religion, which led 
to Antinomianism. ^879 Vahrab Paul 11 .146 The charge of 
antinomianism, which St. Paul sets aside in 1 Cor. ix. 21. 

t Antino*mianize, v. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -I7.E.] To teach, or imhue with, antinomianism. 
169a Christ Exalt. § 108. 87 He. .confronts his now self 
Arminianizing for Mr. Williams, by his then self Antino- 
mianiring for Dr. Owen. 1707 Humfrey De Justif Baxt . 
8 Who is a sober Preacher, and not ADtinomianiz’d. 

t Antino'mic, a? and sb. Obs. rare- l , [f. L. 
Antinom-i (see Antinomian) + -ic.] * Antinomian. 

1586 T. Rogers 39 Art. 02 Islebius and his followers, the 
Antinomies, who will not nave God's law to be preached. 

Antinomic (sentin^mik), a . 2 rare. [ad. Gr. 
bvnvopuKos of the nature of an bvrivopia.; see Anti¬ 
nomy and -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, antinomy ; involving a conflict of laws. 

1849 Kingsley in Lett. $ Mem. I. 196 Such an antinomic 
pair are those two great sayings * He that loveth not knoweth 
not God,’ and, * If a man hate not father, mother, wife, he 
cannot be my disciple.’ 
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ANTIPHLEBOTOMICAL. 


Antino mical, a. rare. [f. as prec. 4 --al 1 .] 
Characterized by, or given to, antinomies. 

1877 Cairo Philos. Kant 11. xvii. 590 Kant holds that rea¬ 
son is in itself antinomical, i.e. that it comes into contra¬ 
diction with itself by a necessary illusion. 1878 Baring- 
< Jould Orig. Re 4 Relief 1 1 . 22 I.et us study that law .. in 
its antinomical conception. 

t Antrnomism. Obs. [f. as next + -ism.] 
Opposition to or rejection of the moral law; an- 
linomianism. 

1658 Manton Exp. Jude 19 Wks. 1871 V. 331 They turn 
. .antinomists, and antinomism is but sin licensed and privi¬ 
leged. 167a Jacomb Comm. Rom. via. (1868) 365 There is 
no Antinomism in this if it be rightly understood. 

t Antinomist. Obs. [f. L. Antinom-i (see 
Antinomian) + -ist.]=Antinomian sb. 

163a Sanderson Seem. Ad Pop. vii. {1674)298 Antinomists 
whu quite cancel the whole Law of God under the pretence 
of Christian Liberty. 1656 Trapp Exf. 2 Tim. iii. 17 Con¬ 
troversies against.. Antinomists. 

Antinomy (amti-norai). [ad. L. antinomia , a. 
Or. durtvopia, f. ch rt against 4 vdpos law: cf. Fr. 
antinomic (i6lh c.).] 

1 . A contradiction in a law, or between two equally 
binding laws. 

159a Df.e in Chetham Misc. I. 7 In antmomys, imagined 
to be in the law, I had good hap to fmde out their agrec- 
mentes. 1659 Llstrange Alliance of Div. Off. 230 An 
antinomy, a justle between the Canon laws of our Church 
and the law of the land. 1781 GianoN Dal. F. xliv, The 
antinomies or contradictions of the Code and Pandects. 
1875 Poste Gains 11. 220 We have here a case of Antinomy 
(contradictory laws) in Justinian's legislation. 

b. A conflict of authority. 

184a De Qui.ncey Cicero Wks. VI. 224 The capital fault in 
the. operative constitution of Rome had long been in the 
antinomies, if I may be pardoned for so learned a term, of 
the public service. 

+ 2 . A contradictory law, statute, or principle; 
an authoritative contradiction. Obs. 

1647 Milton Divorce «. iii..(1847) 139/2 That his holiest 
people might as it were by his own antinomy, or counter- 
statute, live unreproved. 1649 J trc. Taylor Gt. Excmp. 
Add. iv. 48 The signes which the Angel gave..are direct 
antinomies to the lusts of the flesh. 1656 — Dens Justify 
An Antidote, and Antinomy of their great objection. 

3 . A contradiction between conclusions which seem 
equally logical, reasonable, or necessary; a para¬ 
dox ; intellectual contradictoriness. (After Kant.) 

1802 H.C Robinson Diary I. 144 The antinomies of pure 
reason. 1857 ' 1 '. Webb Intell. Locke ix. 175 The imagina¬ 
tion was distracted on every side by counter inconceivabili¬ 
ties, the Mind was divided against itself; Antinomy was 
its very law. 1877 Caird Philos . Kant n.xvi. 566 Criticism 
must discover the nature and extent of the antinomies of 
reason, and must show that they are dogmatically insoluble; 
or that, whichever of the alternative solutions we adopt, 
we are led into absurdity and contradiction. 

Anti-odontalgic (3e : nti|<5»Klpntx’ld,5ik), a. and 
sb. Med. [Anti- 3.] A. adj. Of use against 
toothache. B. sb. Anything so used. 

1817 Coleridge Own Times (18^50) 111. 951 The famous 
anti-odontalgic teeth of Sl Apolloma. 1821 Bvkon Wks. 1S37 
V. 249 Tooth-powder, tooth-brushes,or any such anti-odont- 
algic.. articles. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Antodontalgic. 

Anti-orgastic (semtiipigarslik), a. Med. [f. 
Anti- 3 4- Or. * 6 p~faaTu<- 6 s t f. dpya-uv to bo ex¬ 
cited.] Allaying passion or excitement, sedative. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

t A ntipa^pacy. Obs. [f. L. antipdpa Anti- 
pope, after papacy J The position of antipope. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 111. 1. 238 The French, or 
Catalonian Anti-pope, renounc'd his Anti-papacy first. 

AnUpape, early Eng. (and Fr.) f. Antipope. 

Antiparallel (oentiiparralel), a. and sb. rare. 

11 . Parallel, but opposed or contrary. Obs. 

a 1660 Hammond Serm. 646{T.)Totake the opposite course, 
and to provide our remedy anti-parallel to their disease. 

2 . Gcom. Anti parallel lines or Antiparallels : two 
lines which make with two other lines angles 
equal each lo each, but contrary ways, one being 
exterior and the other interior. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 122. 

Antiparalytic (xmtqpxrali-tik), a. and sb. 
Med. [Anti- 3.] A. adj. Tending to prevent or 
counteract paralysis. B. sb. A medicine so used. 

175S in Johnson. x88o in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t Antiparalytical, a. Obs. = pree. 

1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 743 Fomentations made with the 
decoction of Emmets, very anti-paralytical. 

t Antiparle. Obs. rare. [f. Anti- 4-Parle, f. 
Fr. parler lo speak.] An exchange of words, a 
conference. 

1602 F.VERE(//V/ir) Extremities urging the Lord General., 
to offer the late Antiparle w'ith the Archduke. 

t Antiparliame*ntal, a. Obs. [Anti- 3.] 
Opposed to (the Long) Parliament. 

1643 Prynne Power of Part. 11. Pref. A 2 These Anti- 
parliamentall Moinusses. 1660 Bond Sc utunr Reg. 243 But 
is not Mr. Prynne the Anti-parliamental Momusand viper? 

Antiparliamenta*rian, a. (and^A) [Anti- 
3, 5.] -Antiparliame.ntary 1. 

1845 Campbell Chancellors (1857) IV. xciv. 291 To make 
himself known at Court as an antiparliamentarian lawyer. 

AntiparliameTitary, a. [Anti- 3 ] 

+ 1 - Opposed to (the Long) Parliament or the 
parliamentary party. Obs. or Hist. 


1643 Marshall Lett. 15 Champions of the Antiparliamen¬ 
tary cause. 1660 Bond Scutum Reg. 243 The books of the 
Royalists, .he callcth anti-Parliament ary Pamphlets, 

2 . Against parliamentary usage. 

1656 Burton Diary l. 207 Divers petitions were cast upon 
the table in a very confused way, and excepted unto .. as 
anti-parliamcntary. 

tAntiparliamentee’r. Obs. [ Zf. pamphlet¬ 
eer.} A writer or speaker against (the Long) 
Parliament. 

1643 Prynne Open. Gt. Scat Ep., Silenced the .. Tongues 
of most Anti-Par liamcntccrs. 

Antipathetic (antipajie tik), a. [ad. as¬ 
sumed Gr. *avTiira$r]Tifc6s, f. dvrivaOi-fO' to have 
an aversion (see next); cf. iraO^TiKos f. nadt-av.] 
Having an antipathy or constitutional aversion; 
opposed in nature or disposition {lo). 

1640 Canterbnr. Sclf-Conv. 95 The Scots humour.. is be¬ 
come naturally antipachetick to the masse. 1789 Beni ham 
i'rine. Legist, vi. § 35 Sympathetic and antipathetic sensi¬ 
bility are commonly.stronger in her [the female]. 1831 Arnold 
in Stanley Life (1858) I.250 Many., are so antipathetic l«* 
it [cholera), that neither contagion nor infection will give it 
to them. 1865 Trolloi-r Belton Est. xxv. 296 The whole 
place and everything about it was antipathetic to her. 

Antipathe tical, [f. as prcc. + -al 1 .] Of 
antipathetic nature or tendency. Const, to. 

x6ox Cornwai i.\ es Ess. it. xxxviii. (1631) 143 Able to re¬ 
sist things Antipatheticall. 1656 Cowley Oavideis 1. 116691 
note. Serpents, .being the creatures most antipathetical 
and terrible to humane nature. 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. 1 . 
i. 18 Profoundly antipathetical to utilitarian morals. 

Antipathe tically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -\] 

In an antipathetical manner; with antipathy. 

1818 in Todd. 1882 A then,run/ No. 2848. 673 Designed .. 
with care and somewhat anlipathelically delineated, the 
lookers-on are but tame spectators. 

Antipathe ticalness. rare- 0 , [f. as prcc. 
+-ness.] 'Hie quality or state of being anti¬ 
pathetical, or * of having a natural contrariety to 
anything.’ J. 

1731 in Bailey; whence in Johnson, etc. 

Antipathic (anti 1 pay J>ik\ a. [ad. Fr. an/A 
pathiqtu\ f. antipathic Antipathy : see -n\] Of 
or belonging to antipathy ; of contrary nature or 
character (to) ; spec, in Med. having or producing 
the contrary symptoms. 

1830 Edin. Rev. L. 513 The antipathic [method |. .opposes 
contrary to contrary. 1866 J. Mar itnkau Ess. 1 . 369 [These] 
were violently antipathic to those. 1868 W. Greg Lit. <y 
Soc. Judgm, 24 They [Napoleon and Madame de Start] were 
antipathic in their views. x88o Syd. Soc. Lex ., Antipathic 
. .also applied to palliative medicines. 

Antipathist (anlrpajist). rare. [f. as Anti- 
PATH-izK: see -ist.] One possessed by an anti¬ 
pathy or constitutional aversion ; a natural enemy. 

1817 Coleridge Sib.Leaves 11 . 281 Sole Positive of Night ! 
Antipathist of Light, a 1832 Bentiia.m Rationale EviJ. 
Wks. 1843 VII. 115 On the part of the antipathist, the pro¬ 
fession of incredulity is but a pretence. 

1 Anti'pathite. Obs. rare- 1 . [See -itk.] = prec. 

1627 Feltham Resolves n. hi. 1677 274 As if nature had 
framed him an Antipathitc to Virtue. 

Antipathize (anti*paj>aiz\ v . 1 Obs. rare. [f. 
Anti path- \ + -tzk : the opposite of sympathize.] 

1 . intr. To feel the opposite ; to show contrariety 
of feeling or disposition. 

<•1633 'I. Adams Wks. 111 .157 (D.)That which anti path ises 
against one thing sympathiseth with another. 1657 T. May 
Satyr. Puppy 18 Being moved to antipathize.. by my pre¬ 
suming insofencc. 

2 . trans. To render antipathetic, to affect with 
contrariety or hostility of feeling. 

1667 Waterhouse Eire Land. 55 Had God antipathl/ed 
and severed their conjunction, they had not done that com¬ 
plicated mischief. 1788 J. Williams Childr. Thespis (1792) 
1x5 As venomous reptiles antipathized gaze. 

Anti’pathi zing, ///. a. ? Obs. [f. prec. 4- 
-ing-.] Having contrary feelings or dispositions. 

« 1640 Jackson B'fo. <1673) II. 522 Reconciliation ofhos- 
tile and antipathizing natures. 

+ Antipathous, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Anti- 
path-y or GT.dvTt7iaO-r}s (see next) 4 -ous.] Op¬ 
posed in nature or disposition ; antipathetic. 

rt 1616 Be A CM. & Fl. 4 J'lays in One (R.) In this anti- 
pathous extreme. 1618 — Q. Corinth lit. j, As if she saw 
something antipathous Unto her virtuous life. 

Antipathy (antipaju). [ad. L. antipalhla , a. 
Gr. ilvTuraOua, n. of state f. dvTma 0 r\'s opposed in 
feeling, f. <xvtl against 4* rmflor, tt aOc-, feeling. Cf. 
Fr. antipat In'e % in Cotgr. 1611.] 
fl. Contrariety of feeling, disposition, or nature 
(between persons or things); natural contrariety or 
incompatibility. The opposite of sympathy. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny* 1634) 11 . 430 The repngnancic and 
contrariety in nature which the Greeks call antipathie. 1605 
Shake. Lear 11. ii. 93 No contraries hold more antipathy, 
Then 1 , and such a knaue. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. 97 
When occult quality, and sympathy and antipathy were ad¬ 
mitted fur satisfactory explications of things. . 
t b. Const, with a thing; between things. Obs. 
x6ox Holland Pliny (1634) II. 227 Such a contrarietie in 
nature or Antipathie there is..between them and this herb. 
1626 Bacon Sytva § 983 The Sea Hare hath an Antipathy 
with the Lungs.. and erodeth them. 1655 Gurnall Chr. 
in Arm. ix. § 2 (1669) 348/1 An Antipathy betwixt sinning 
and praying. 


2 . Feeling against, hostile feeling towards; con¬ 
stitutional or settled aversion or dislike. 

1606 Warner A lb. Eng. xtv. Ixxxii. 244 Were other Rankes 
not free of Publique-weales Antipathic. 1663 Butler Hud. 
t. 1. 208 A Sect, whose chief Devotion lies In odd perverse 
Antipathies; In falling out with that or this. 1734 tr. Rot- 
tin's Anc. Hist. 1x827) l. 144 Mutual hatred and antipathy. 
1853 C. Bronte Villctte viii. 11876)67 To attempt to touch 
her heart was the surest way to rouse her antipathy. 

b. Const, against , to ; between persons. 

1618 Wither Kcc llabeo Wks. 1633, 517, 1 no Antipathy 
(as yet) have had Twixt me and any Creature God hath 
made. 1667 Primatt City <y Count. Build. 28 A kind of 
Antipathy against the thriving of any but themselves. 171a 
Addison Sped. No. 440 r 5 I laving the same Natural An¬ 
tipathy to a Pun, which some have to a Cat. 1858 Max 
Muller Chips ( 1880) II. xxvii. 324 A mutual antipathy be¬ 
tween the white and the black man. 

3 . eoncr. + a. That which is contrary in nature 
\obs.). b. The object of antipathy or settled dislike. 

1622 Massinger Dkkkkr I'irg. Mart. iv. iii, To go 
Where all antipathies to comfort dwell. 1691 Norris Prat t. 
/)isc. 205 Evil is the great antipathy of Human Nature .. 
her great and general Abhorrence. 1777 Sheridan Trip to 
Siarh. xi. i, Men that may be called the beau’s antipathy, 
for they a^ree in nothing but walking upon two legs. 

t Antipelargy. Obs. rare ~°. [a. Fr. anti- 
pelargie ^Cot gr.), ad. tiled .L. antipelargia , a. (*»r. dm - 
TTtXapyta mutual love, f. Tr<\apy- 6 $ stork, a bird sup¬ 
posed to be peculiarly affectionate.] See quot.) 

1656 Bi.oi ni G/ossogr., Antipdargy , the reciprocal love 
of children to their parents, or (more generally) any requital 
or mutual kindness. 1731 Bailey, Antipdargy , a mutual 
thankfulness or requital of a benefit; but especially a child’s 
nourishing a parent in old age, 

Antipendium, incorr. form of Antependh M. 
Antiperiodic (ivnthpDrh/rdik), a. Med. 
[Anti* 3.] Destroying the periodicity of diseases 
that run a typical course. 

1861 Hn.Mti .1 foijtiin- Tandon 11. v. ii. 286 The poison of 
the Araclmida. .is at other times anti-periodic. 

Antiperista lsis. Phys. [mod.I.., f. next, 
011 Gr. analogies.] Anti peristaltic action. 

1859 ToddCjW. Anat. Phys. V. 342/1 An abnormal anti- 
peristabis, by which they [i.e. the contents of the intestine| 
arc propelled hack wards towards the stomach. 

Antiperistaltic (a nti ( ]ierista i ltik\ a. r/iys. 
[Anti- 3.] Contrary to peristaltic motion ; acting 
upwards. (See quot.) 

1706 PniLLirs, Antiperistaltick Motion, an irregular Mo¬ 
tion of the guts. 1727 51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., As the peri¬ 
staltic motion is a contraction of the fibres of two intestines 
from above, downwards; the antiperistaUSc motion is their 
contraction from below, upwards, a 1845 Syd. Smi m Ply)nicy 
Lett. i.\, ‘They are nauseous, antiperistaltic, and emetieal. 

Antiperistasis (.TmtiiperUtasis). arch. [1.., 
a. Gr. dvTnr(pt<TTa<7is, f. avrl against + ■ntp'iOTaOi'i 
a standing round, circumstance.] Opposition or 
contrast of circumstances ; the force of contrast or 
contrariness; resistance or reaction roused against 
any action. 

1598 Sylvester Dh Bartas 1. ii. (1633) 29 Tis doubtless 
this AutiperUtasis (Bear with the word, I hold it not amiss'. 
1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat 11867)29 Having their penury 
doubled by the antiperistasis of others plenty, a 1703 Buk- 
kiit On A r . T. 1 Cor. iv. 16 The cold blasts of persecution.. 
did, by a spiritual antiperistasis, increase the heat of grace 
within. 1837 Macaulay Bacon , Ess. 1 , 410/2 He tells us, 
that in physics the energy with which a principle acts is 
often increased by the antiperistasis of its opposite. 

A^ntiperis^a tic, -al, a. rare. [f. prcc., on 
Gr. analogies ; see-10 ,-al.] Of the nature of anti¬ 
peristasis ; contrary or in opposition to its sur¬ 
roundings, heightened by force of contrast. 

1601 Cor.nwai.lyes Ess. ii. xlv. (1631) 247 For in reason and 
discourse, .there ts more then an Antipcrisiaticatl Verlue. 
1652 Ur^vhart Jrtt’d Wks. 1834, 289 The antiperistatick 
faculty of a fountain or spring-well in the summer Season, 
whose nature is to be the colder within itself the greater cir- 
cuniobresistance of heat be in the aire which surrounds it. 

Antiperista*tically, adv. rare. [f. prec. + 
-i.Y -.] In an anliperistatic fashion ; by force of 
contrast or contrariness. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. it. 22 Like snow or icc in a 
vault or deep pit which antiperist[at]ical)y waxeth cold for 
the neighboring heat. 

f Antiperiste*ze, z«. Obs. rare-', [irreg. f. An¬ 
tichrist a sis, for -stase or •slasizei] To strengthen 
by the force of contrast or contrariness. 

160a J. Davies Mi rum in Mod. 15 <D.) Anteperistezing hir 
pow’rs with grace. 

Antipestilential (a;-nti,peslile-njal), a. and 
sb. Med. [Anti- 3.] A. adj. Of use against the 
plague and similar epidemics. B. sb. (sc. medicine . . 

1683/^/7. Trans. XIII. 104 Rare Antipcstilentials, excel¬ 
lent Oyles, Liquors, etc. 1722 De Foe Plague Wks. V. 23 
Antipestilential pills. 1743 tr. I leister's Snrg. 202 Certain 
hot Spirits or Waters, dignified with the Title of.. Anti¬ 
pestilential. 

Ant ip e talons (cenliipelabs), a . Hot. [f. Gr. 
avri opposite + ireTaA-ov petal + -OUs.] (See quot.) 

x88o Gray Bot. Text-hk. vi. § 2. 178 AntipetatouSy tho>e 
stamens which stand before petals, whether adnate or free. 

Antipharmic (centijfaumik), a. Med. [f. Anti- 
3 + Gr. <pdpptaK-oy poison: see Alexipiiarmic.] 
Antidotal, alexipharmie. 1853 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

AntiphlebotoTnical,**. [Anti- 3.] Opposed 
to phlebotomy or bleeding. 
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1845 Foro Ifandbk. Spain 11 . 775 In rude and antiplilc- J 
hutomical health. 

Antiphlogistian (rcntiiflAJsi’stian), a. and 
sb . [f. Antiphlogist-ox + -iax. See Anti- 3 ] 

A. adj . Opposed to the theory of ‘phlogiston,’ , 
or the existence of an clement of pure fire. B. sb. 
An opponent of this theory. 

1788 Priestley in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 15 Sulphur is 
not that simple substance which the antiphlogistian^ sup¬ 
pose. 1791 W. Nicholson C/u'm. 185 The antiphlogistian 
philosophers. 1795— Diet. Chon. II. 642 The antipnlogis- 
lian theory. 1805 Ed in. Rev. VI. 102 The antiphlogistians 
have nothing to dread. 

Antiphlogistic (rcmt^ftod^rstik), a. and sb. 
[f. as prec. + -ic; cf. phlogistic.'] A. adj. 

1. — prec. adj. 

1788 Priestley in Phil. Trans. LXXV 1 U. *56 They can¬ 
not be simple substances, as the antiphlogistic theory makes 
them to be. c 1865 J. Wvlhe in Cire. Se. I. 88/2 His new 
theory of combustion, the Antiphlogistic. 

2 . Med. Counteracting or reducing inflammation. 
1769 Buchan Dom. Med. xliii. (18261184 The plethoric state 

of the patient, .led to the employment of the antiphlogistic 
. treatment. 1803 Edin. A\t. 1 . 47i The disease is. .to be 
treated by topical remedies and the antiphlogistic plan. 1877 
Roherts Handbk. Med. I. 219 All antiphlogistic remedies 
are to be deprecated, 
b. fig. Allaying excitement. rare. 

1840 Mood Kilmansegg c x x x v i, None more needs a Mat¬ 
thew to preach, A cooling antiphlogistic speech. 

B. sb. A medicinal agent allaying inflammation. 
1744 Berkeley Sir is 59 <T.) A powerful antiphlogistic!;, 

and preservative against corruption and infection. 1875 
H. Wood ’/’Item/. 11879 50 As an antiphlogistic, nitrate of 
siUer nets ..as an astringent. 

Antiphlogiston (a^ntiiflalgi's^h), att rib. 
comb. [Anti- 4 + 1 *hmm;ikt-o.\ (Gr. <rr 6 v burnt, 
f. iv to set on fire, f. <f>\ 6 y-a flame .] « Anti¬ 

phlogistian' a. 

1859 tl. Wilson E. Earles iv. 117 The partisans of the 
phlogiston and the antiphlogiston camp. 

Antiphon (arnlifAD. Also 6-8 antiphone, 
[a. Kr. antiphone, or ad. med.l ^.antiphon a, an adapt¬ 
ation as a sb. fern. sing, of Gr. rd avrlcpusva sb. 
prop. adj. ncut. pi., musical accords) things 
‘sounding in response,* of which the sing, to 
</cx)v<jv is used by Aristotle for ‘an accord in the 
octave’; f. bvri in return + -</»<vvqs sounding, f. <f><v\ 17 
vocal sound. Antiphon is thus a re-adaptation of 
the word which in earlier times became Anthem, 
after the latter had lost its etymological sense.] 

1 . A versicle or sentence sung by one choir in 
response to another. 

a 1652 J. Smith Set. Pin. i\. u;; 'I’hc re.sponsals or anti¬ 
phons wherein each of them cat c he ill at the other’s part, 
and keep*- time with it. 1661 I. F. S. I title) A Manual of 
Prayers and l.itantes. Hymns with Antiphones. 1859 Jewi¬ 
son Brittany w i. 269 The antiphons were sung by the choir¬ 
boys alone. 

2 . A composition, in prose or verse, consisting 
of verses or passages sung alternately by two choirs 
in worshipA nthem in the original sense, but 
passing also early inio the modern sense of anthem. 

e 1500 Conseer. Sinus in Maskell Mon. II. 318 Syngcng 
nil together thys antiphone; Am ilia Christi sum. 1626 
Donne Semi. iv. 38 The whole Quire .. may joyne with old 
Simeon in this Antiphon, Mnnc Dimittis. 1635 Bach r 
Christ iattogr. \. ii. 11636* 70 In a certaiue Antiphone or 
llynm. 1876 CtR¥.v.a Short Hist. i. §6. < 1881) 52 Tones which 
the excited ears around frame into a joyous antiphon. 

3 . techn. * A short piece of plain-song introduced 
before a psalm or canticle, to the Tone of which 
it corresponds, while the words are selected so as 
specially to illustrate and enforce the evangelical 
or prophetic meaning of the text.’ Helmore in 
Grove Mas. Diet. 1879. 

*775 T. Warton Eng. Poetry IT. 56 (T.) A sort of office.. 
consisting of an ant iphone, versicle, response and collect. 

4. transfi. A response, answer. 

1651 A* eltq. I Cot ton. 3761*1’.) The great synod of Protestant 
ambassadors that arc to meet at Ilamborough, which tome 
sounds like an antiphonc to the other malign conjunctions 
at Colen. 1880 Mrs. Wiiiisey Odd or Even xxi. 228 A 
curious, fine ring in his tone, the antiphon, perhaps, to the 
clear, sweet pride that had been in Frances. 

Antiphonal (aniti'ftnal), a. and sb. [a- OIT, 
anti phonal, ad. ?med.L. aittiphondlds : see Anti- 
nioN and -al.] A. adj. 

1 . Of the nature of an antiphon; sung alternately. 
1719 Bincham Orig. Ecelcs. V. Mil. x. 336 By way of anti- 

phonal or alternate Melody. Ibid. II. 111 (T.) Antiphonal 
singing was first brought into the church of Milan. 1859 
Sat. Ran 2 July 16 The antiphonal effect of the double 
choruses, .in ‘ ’1 hy right hand, O Lord.’ 

2 . Responsive in sound, or {transj'l) other effect. 
1848 Mariotti Italy I. i. 121 A peal of the organ is anti¬ 
phonal to a flourish of trumpets. 1868 Swinburne Ess. <V 
Stud. 373 The dim floor-work in front..is antiphonal to the 
wealth of water beyond. 

B. sb. An antiphonal collection; an antiphonary. 
1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I/572 |Warham] left all his..Led¬ 
gers, Grayles and Antiphonals to Wykeham Coll. 1872 
Yf.ats Tech. Hist . Comm. 379 The missals and antiphonals 
placed in churches exhibited magnificent exteriors. 

Anti'phonally, adv. [f. prcc. + -LY-\] In an 
antiphonal manner, with responsive voices. 


1753 Ch ambers Cycl, Su/p. s.v., The Greeks have a method 
of singing Amiphonally. 1865 Reader 19 Aug. 214 A ‘dia¬ 
logue chorus’ where the two taxiics of damsels answer each 
other antiphonally in successive couplets. 1876 M. Davies 
Vnorth. Loud. 202 A hymn wassung antiphonally, the singers 
left inside taking one verse, and those outside the other. 

f Anti’p ho liar. Obs. [ad. Fr. an/iphonaire , 
later ad. L. antiphondrium : see Ant IPHONE it.] 

= Axtiphoneb, Antiphon a by. 

[Not in Johnson 1755.) 1765 Burn Ecelcs. Law <T.) The 
antiphonar is that book which containeth the invitatories, 
responsories, verses, collects, and whatever is said or sung 
in the quire, called the seven hours or breviary. 

Antiphon ary tenth fJnari). [ad. med.L. anti - 
phondn-um , f. antiphona : sec Antiphon and -ary. 
The earlier word was Antiphoneh.] A book con¬ 
taining a set or collection of antiphons. 

[1295 Visit. Dean Radnlphus in Dugdale Hist. St. Paul’s 
(1668)217 Antiphonarium Albrici est in duobus Voluminibus.) 
1681 Blount Gbsso^r ., Antiphonary, a book containing the 
antiphons and versiclcs sung hy churchmen in the quire. 
<7x780 Burney Hist. Mas. <ed. 2) III. i. 9 This year all 
antiphonaries .were called in and destroyed. 1859 Jlphsos 
Brittany viit. 105 An ugly reading-desk, with a great dogs- 
eared atitiphonary lying open tq>on it. 1879 Rockstro in 
Grove Diet. Mas. I. 615 This.celebrated Antiphonary jof 
St. Gregory 1 was all but unanimously accepted. 

Antiphon er (a-ntrfffnaj). [a. OFr. anti phonier, 
f. med.L. antiphmdrinm\ see Antiphonar,-ary.] 

= Antiphon ary. 

c *370 WvcLtE English Works (1879* 194 Multitude of 
He we cosiy portos, antifeners, graielis, & alle opere liokis. 
i 1386 Chaucer Prioresses T. 67 He O alma redem/toris 
i»crdu synge, As children lemed her antiphonere. 1483 
(.’anion Cold. Leg. 144/1 The anthyphoncr an why cite he 
lemed them is yet there. 1570 Grin'dal Rem. <1843' 133 
That antiphoners, mass books, .be utterly defaced, rent, and 
abolished. 1727 51 Chambers Cycl. s Antiphony, Among 
the number of ecclesiastical books formerly used, .we meet 
with antiphoners or antiphonaries. 1823 Scott l\~'cril 202 
Proper priest’s trappings—antiphoners, missals, and coj>es. 

Antiphonetic (a? ntijfrne tilO. <*• rare-', [f. 
Gr. opt UfKov-os (see Antiphon) after Gr. <pcnvi]TtK-vs 
V HON ETIC.] 

1 . Answering or matching in sound. 

1840 Bariiam Ingot. Leg. 71 Moore and Tom Campbell 
themselves admit ‘spinach’ Is perfectly autiphonctic to 
‘Greenwich.’ 

2 . Contrary or opposed to phonetic spelling. 
Antiphonic tenlifprrik', a. rare. [f. Gr. dt'ri- 

<(>wv-os + -ic*.] Antiphonal, mutually responsive. 

1847 Barham Ingot. Leg. *1877) 401 T he knight and the 
maiden had rung their antiphonic changes on her line 
| qualities. 

t Antiphonical, a. Obs. rare- l . [f. as prec. 

+ -iCAi..] = Antiphonal. 

17x0 Wheat m.y Com. Prayer x 5 x (T.) They sung in an 
antiphonical way. 

Antiphonic ally, adv. [f. prec. + -l\ -\] In 
an antiphonic or antiphonal manner ; antiphonally. 

1846 Mask M.l. Mon. Kit. I. lot rod. 34 Portions of the ser¬ 
vices .. sung .. antiphonically. 1851 Q. Err. No. 177. 237 
T he sinfjers, for tlieir ow n ease, sang them antiphonically. 

Antiphony (anlrfihih. [f. Gr. avrupcuv-Qs (see 
AntJPHhN) + -Y, as if repr. a Gr. *dv7i<f>wi'iQ ) like 
o’t'p</icoiHQ Symphony.] 

T he words antiphon and antiphony , are very indistinctly 
separated in use. It would be l>etler to use antiphon of the 
actual responses, or alternately sung verses; and antiphony, 
in form an abstract sb. like symphony, euphony , of anti¬ 
phonal comjjosition, arrangement, or effect, and concretely 
of an antiphonal composition or anthem. 

1 . Opposition of sound ; or harmony thereby pro¬ 
duced. 

1603 Holland Plutarch 186 <R.) The harmony of music 
hath symphony by antiphony it hat is to say I the accord 
ariseth from di-word, a 1789 Burney Hist. Mas. I. 137 <Jod.) 
Antiphony is more agreeable than homophony. 1868 Cham¬ 
bers Eneycl. I. 297 Antiphony, a name given by the ancient 
Greeks to a species of musical accompaniment m the octave, 
by instruments or voices, in opposition to that executed in 
nnison, which they called Homophony. 

2 . A musical response; a responsive musical 
utterance, the answer made by one voice or choir 
to another. = Antiphon i. 

1592 ir. yunins ok Rev. xix. 3 TTie song of the Antiphonic 
or response. 1637 Jackson Creed Wks. VI. 83 The anti¬ 
phony unto it would have been * No evil can come upon us.’ 
1751 Chambers Cycl., Antiphony, the answer made by one 
choir to another, when the psalm or anthem is sung l>e- 
tween two. 1849 1 >k Quincky Mail-coach in Mi sc. IL^ti 
One after another, like the antiphonies in the choral service. 

3 . Alternate singing or chanting by a choir divided 
into two parts; antiphonal singing. Also Jig. 

1753 Chamuers Cycl. Snip., Antiphony differs from re- 
sponsoriunt, in that in this latter the verse is only spoke hy 
one person, whereas in the former the verses are sung by 
the two chotrs alternately.. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 
II. mi. 122 Singing by antiphony or antheni. 1847 Mrs. 
Browning in JUaclr.v. Mag. LX 1 . 545 Life answering life 1 
across the vast profound In full antiphony. 1883 Athcnxum 
30 June 836/1 * Israel in Egypt ’.. depends so largely.. upon 
the antiphony of double choruses. 

4. concr. A composition in prose or verse, con¬ 
sisting of verses sung alternately by two choirs in 
worship ; = Antiphon 2 . 

1868 Chambers Eneycl. 1 . 297 The dividing of the anti- 
phonies into verses, with rules regarding the same, is at¬ 
tributed to Pope Coclcstin in 432. 

+ 5 . = Ant 1PHON 3. Obs. 1753 Ch am bers Cycl. Snpp. 


6 . transfi. A response or echo. 

1657 Trapp Comm. Esfh. viii. 15 The joyful Jews then 
by way of antiphony answer. 17x4 Shaft Esn. Charac. 111 . 
300 T he eccho or antiphony, which these elegant cxclainiers 
hope .. to draw' necessarily from their audience. 1841 
De QuiNCEY/v//rL\Vks. XI. 45 It is not. .any such bravura, 
that will make a fit antiphony to this sublime rapture. 

11 Antiphrasis (tenti frasis). Rhet. [L., a. Gr. 
uvTuppaais, f. dFTi</ipdf-€iF to express by the oppo¬ 
site.] A figure of speech by which words are used 
in a sense opposite to their proper meaning. 

1533 More Debcll. Salem v. Wks. 1557, 939 The fygureof 
iroitye or antiphrasis. 1589 Putteniiam Eng. Poesie 201 Anti- 
phrasisor the Broad floute as. .tolsay to] a Negro. .In good 
sooth ye are a faire one, 1650 Cromwell Lett. t^S/.i Carlyle) 
(1857)11. 110 You are pastors, hut it is by an antiphrasis, a 
ruin inte /a seen do. 17341 x.Rollins A tie. I list. 11827 > V 11 . x vi 11. 
i. 364 He was byantiphrasissuniamed Philopater. 1853 Kane 
CrinttellE.r/. iv. { 1856) 33 11 was a bold antiphrasis that gave 
such a vernal title | Greenland] to this birth-place of icebergs. 

Antiphrastic (a.*nti|frarstik), a. [ad. Gr. dun- 
</ pa(jTiK-6$, f. as prec.] Of or pertaining to anti¬ 
phrasis ; opposed to the ordinary meaning. 

1640 Canterbur. Self-Cour. Postscr. 3 Things are not al- 
wayes correspondent to their names; Etymologies are 
sometimes antiphrastick. 1683 K. Hooker Pref. Pordage's 
Myst. Dir. 18 An Anti-phrastic and Anti-Christian .. Age. 

+ Antiphra’stical, a. Obsr °. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Antiphrastical , that hath or gives 
a contrary meaning 10 words. 

Antiphra-stically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly~.] 
In an antiphrastic manner. 

*633 Bi\ Morton Discharge 206 O'. 1 In his i antiphrustically 
so called 1 Sober Reckoning. 1657 C. Starkey Hel»tout's 
find. 249 Medicines.. which deserve that name, and arc 
not Ironically, or Antiphrastically named so. 1731 Bailey, 
.In tiph rustically, byway of Antiphrasis. 1818 in Todd. 

Antiph.th.isic (renti,ti zik), a. and sb. Med. 
[Anti- 3 .] A. adj. Tending to check phthisis 
or consumption. B. sb. [sc. medicine.] 

1853111 M ayne Ex/. Lex. 

t Antiphthi’sical, a. Med. Obs. ~ prec. 

1719 Glossogr. Xova, Antiphthisical Medicines, such as 
withstand Consumption or Phthisick. 

Antiplastic (icntiiplwstik), a. Med. [f. Avn- 
3 + tt\q<jtik- 6 s plastic, f. v\aa<s-uv to form.] ‘Un¬ 
favourable to the process of healing or of granula¬ 
tion* Mayne); ‘also applied to medicines which 
impoverish the blood.’ Syd. Soe. Lex. 
Antipleuritic (cemti|plnriTik),«.and^A Med. 
[f. Anti- 3 + -nKcvpiTt k- 6 s suffering from vXfvpirt? 
pleurisy, f. ir\tvpa ribs.] A. adj. Of use against 
pleurisy. B. sb. [sc. medicine, application.] 

17x2 tr. Ponet's Hist. Drugs I. 88 A good Sudorifick, and 
Antipleuritiek. 1736 Bailey Hottslt. Diet., Pttrdoik. . is ac¬ 
counted a Diaphoretick and an Antipleuretick. 

Antipodagric (cumtiiikxlje’grik), a. and sb. 
Med. [L Anti* 3 +Gr. 710807 pt*-6s gouty, {.noSaypa 
gout.] A. adj. Of use against gout. B. sb. 
[sc. medicine, application.] 

17x2 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1 . 108 There is also prepar’d 
from it an excellent antipodal rick Plaister. 1853 in Mayne. 

1 Antipoda’grical, a. Obs. ~ prec. 

1676 Phil. Traits. XI. 744 Some Anti-podagrical remedies. 
1682 Weekly Mem. 348 The antipodagrical moxa of the 
Chineses. 

Antipodal (;unti*pffdal), a. [f. Antjpod-es 
+ -.\lLJ 

1 . Of or pertaining to the antipodes ; situated on 
the opposite side of the globe. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 306 The Americans are 
Antipodall unto the Indians. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. 
11858) 46 The antipodal New Holland. 1877 Shields Final 
Philos . 16H The Irish St. Virgilius in the ninth century, 
dared to advocate the theory of antipodal races. 

2. transfi. Diametrically opposite {to anything). 

1664 H. More: Myst. htiq. iv. to So horrid and diabolical 

and so antipodal to both the Person and Spirit of Christ. 
1846 Hawthorne Mosses 11. xii. (1864) 251 I’here was no¬ 
thing so antipodal to his nature as this man’s cold, unima¬ 
ginative sagacity. 1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 70 'I’wo such 
antipodal characters as Coleridge and Thomas Carlyle. 

Antipodeal, a. rare. Krroneous form of prec. 

1881 C/teq. Career 63 A true tale of antipodeal vicissitudes. 

Antipodean (ientbpJdPan), a. [irreg. f. Anti- 
poof.-s + -an ; perh. after European , but not ana¬ 
logous, a better form being the obs. Anti pod j an.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the opposite side of the 
world ; esp. Australasian. 

x86x Sala Twice round CltKk 35 Antipodean legislators 
have a refreshment room they call * Bellamy’s. ’ 1877 H eath 

Fern W. Introd. 4 The antipodean range of the Fern World. 

2 . humorously , Having ever}'thing upside down. 

1852 Dickens Bleak //. (1853)621 A kind of Antipodean 

lumber room, full of old chairs and tables, upside down. 

3 . fig. Of or pertaining to direct opposition ; 
diametrically opposed {to). 

1651 Biggs New Disp. fimnm., All the medicines of the 
shops in Antipodean position to our bodies. 1841 Hor. 
Smith Moneyed Man I. ii. 32 We were Antipodean in all 
our tastes. 1881 Seri bn. Month. XX 11 . 97 ’Inc writer who 
. . is most antipodean to Mr. Carlyle. 

Antipodes (dcnli'pJdfz), sb. pi. [a. L. anti¬ 
podes, a. Gr. (ol) oftiVoScs (in sense 1 below), 
pi. of aunVous having the feet opposite, f. qft t 
opposite + ttovs foot (whence also a sing. Antipos). 








ANTIPODIAN. 


Formerly (quite regularly) three syllables, an -//- 
pod(c)s, and hence having a sing, anti pod, -pode 
(cf. apod, apode, decapod ), still in use in certain 
senses ; cf. Fr. antipode , -j.] 

+ 1. Those who dwell directly opposite to each | 
other on the globe, so that the soles of their feet 
are as it were planted against each other; csp. those 
who occupy this position in regard to us. Obs . ^ 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. lii. (14Q5) 506 Yondc in 
Ethiopia ben the Antipodes, men that haue theyr fete 
ayenst our fete. 1556 Records Cast. Kncrwl. 93 People .. 
called of the Greeks and Ratines also di'TiVoS*?, Antipodes, 
as you might say Counterfooted, or Counterpascrs. 1596 
Shaks. Mcrch* Pen. v. L 127 Wc should hold day with the 
Antipodes, If you would walke in absence of the sunne. 
1682 in Phil. Collect. XII. 181 These Antipodes.. In- 
deavoured to begin a tnick or Merchandize with the Yacht. 
1788 V. Knox Winter liven. I. in. vii. 275 Men, placed as 
the Antipodes are represented. 1837 Whf.well Hist. In¬ 
duct. Sc. U857) 1 . 195 The existence of Antipodes, or persons 
inhabiting the opposite side of the globe. 

+ 2 .fig. Those who in any way resemble the 
dwellers on the opposite side of the globe. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adz*. Learn. 1. 9 He will neuer be one of the 
Antipodes, to tread opposite to the present world. 1611 
A. Stafford Xiobe To Reader, My soul is an antipode, and 
treads opposite to the present world. 1642 Fuller Holy <$• 
Prof. St. 1. ii. 32 Christians were forced to be Antipodes to 
other men, so that when it was night with others, it was day 
with them. 1688 in De Foe Man. Ch. Scotl. iv. 99 Anti¬ 
podes to all Mankind, Enemies to Government. 

3 . Places on the surfaces of the earth directly 
opposite to each other, or the place which is di¬ 
rectly opposite to another; esp. the region directly 
opposite to our own. 

1549 Cotttpl. Scotl. vi. 50 The place that is direct contrar 
til our zenyth iscallit antipodes. Ibid. 51 Lactamius tinmen 
. .scornis the mathematician* that eflermis antipodes. 1599 
Shaks. Much Ado ic. i. 273 ,1 will goe on the slightest arrand 
now to the Antypodcs. 1642 Howell For. 'J'rav. (Arb.) 33 
From the remotest parts of the Earth-, yea f f0m t l ie vcr y 
Antipods. 1879 Wallace Austral, i 4 New Zealand, al¬ 
most the antipodes of Britain. 

4 . transf. The exact opposite of a person or 
thing. (In this sense the sing, antipode is still used.) 

1641 Ld. Dio ay Pari. Sp. 19 Jan. 15 Would not onesweare 
that this were the Antipodes to the other? a 1667 Cowley 
Avarice Wks. 1710 11 . 754 Having nothing, he has all: 
This is just his Antipode, who, having all things, yet has 
nothing. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 117561 32 Fools.. 
arc antipodes unto the wise. 1792 Bcr^s Let. Wks. t Globe 
ed.) 504 That antipode of folly.. the wise and witty Willie 
Nicol. 1809 Knox & Jebb Corr. I. 515, 1 soberly believe, 
that selfishness is the very antipode of self-love. 1863 Mrs. 
Clarke Shahs. Cluir. v. 120 lago is the direct antipodes to 
Michael Cassio. 1867 G. Macdonald Alec Forbes xviii. 77 
Forbes he hated, for he was the very antipode to. .himself, 
b. phr. At antipodes : in direct opposition. 

1868 Lessons Mid. Age 232 When you feel that you are at 
antipodes with a man on almost all points. 

to. As adv. (orig. sb. in apposition) in phrases 
like To walk antipodes to. Obs. 

1643 Char. Ox/. I mend, in Hart. Misc.(i 745) V. 474/2 The 
Man lives towards the Sun-setting, treads Antipodes of late 
to Victory. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. vii. 236 Two Vessels, 
placed there, Antipodes to each other, a 1718 Penn Tracts 
Wks. I. 49^ He walkt Antipodes to the Genius of that Age. 

t Antipo'dian, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Anti pod-ks 
+ -Ian (cl. Thaniees , /duvnician).] = Antipodean. 
1640 Bkome Antip. 231 Hurried my Soule to the Anti- 
podian strand. 

Antipodic (rentip^rdik), a. rare— 1 . [f. Anti- 

pod-es + -rc.] =* Antipodal. 

1881 Ruskin Bible 0/Amiens, Some antithetic, antipathic, 
or antipodic point in the opposite hemisphere. 

Antipodist (acnti*pAUst\ sb. and a. [f. Anti- 
pod-ks -+• 1 ST.] A. sb. A believer in the anti¬ 
podes (at a time when the belief was heresy). 

1866 Athenaeum 21 Apr. 532/2 Some maintain that the an¬ 
tipodist was a different person from the canonized bishop. 

B. adj. = Antipodal. 

1844 Mozley Arnold in Ess. (18781 II. 52 A system like 
his was bound to. .thrust out such an antipodist one. 

+ Antrpodite. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -ITE ; 
cf. sybarite .] An inhabitant of the antipodes. 

1620 Melton Astral. 28 Those that in a peruerse order., 
making the Day night., line., like true Antipodites. Ibid. 23 
The Antipodites haue their feete downwards .. and their 
heads upwards as well as wee. 

Antipole (ce’ntiipJu ; 1 ), [Anti- 2.] The oppo¬ 
site pole. fig. The direct opposite. 

1822 De Quincey CVvrA(i862) 138 That determined plural¬ 
ist and intense antipole of all possible sinccurists. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. v. xl. 372 That antipole of all en¬ 
thusiasm called 1 a man of the world. 1 

Antipolemist (a?nli,p^l/mist). rare- 1 , [f. 
Anti- 6 + Gr. 7roA*/t-oy war, ttoAcjhot-t/s warrior.] 
A professed opponent of war. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 82 Sundry philanthropists and 
anti-polemists. 

Antipoli'tical, a. rare- 1 . [Anti- 3.] Op¬ 
posed lo sound political principles ; impolitic. 

1791 T. Paine Rights M. {cd. 4) 82 Let Mr. Burke con¬ 
tinue to prcachhis antipolitical doctrine of Church and State. 

+ AntipoTliges, sb.pl. Obs. [app. f. Anti- 7 -t- 
poll-ere to be powerful, on some erroneous analogy.] 

? Opposing forces. 

165a Gaulk Magastrom. 206 There are antipolliges, or 
occult qualities of actives and passives. 
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Antipope (pentiqxnip). Also 6-7 antipape. 
[orig. a. Fr. attlipape, ad. med.I,. antipdpa, formed 
on the analogy of antichrist us. In 17th c. assimi¬ 
lated to pope.] A pope elected in opposition to 
one held to be canonically chosen ; spec, applied 
to those who resided at Avignon during The great 
schism of the West/ (So called by adversaries; to 
those who upheld his claims he was the real pope.) 

FX236 Roger of Wen hover Chr on. (1841) II. 194 Sc ism a 
orta e>t Roma: propter Gelasium antipnpam.] 1579 Fulre 
Con/. Sanders 570 Interruption .. by meanes of. nSchismes 
and Amipapcs. 1611 Speed Hist. Ct. Brit. tx. vi. 31 He 
would forsake Pope Alex an der, and ioynewith the Emperour, 
and Antipapc. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. 52 Nova- 
tiamis the Roman was hy faction created Antipope. 1781 
Gibbon Bed. «y F. Ivi. III. 378 The antipope, Clement the 
third, was consecrated in the Lateran. 1855 M ilman /.at. 
Chr. vi. iii. (1864) III. 454 Pope and Antipopc waited their 
doom from the princes of the world. 

Antipophora, obs. form of Anthypophora. 
Antipopular (ienti,p^*pi/?liu), a. [Anti- 3.] 
Adverse to the people, or popular cause. 

1815 W.Taylor in Ann. Rez>. 111 . 303 The constitutional 
laws passed during the present reign .. are innovations, in 
an anti-popular direction. 1837 Lytton Athens 11 .282 Ser¬ 
vile generosity common to an anti-popular party. 

Anti-porch, obs. f. Axtk-porch : sec Antk- A 1. 

+ Antipos. Obs. [ad. Gr. «etiVous, the regular 
Roman transliteration of which is antipusi] One 
diametrically opposed: see Antipodes 4. 

1631 Rratuw ait JPhitnties 115 A Zealous Brother .. is an 
antipos to all church government, 
t A'ntipose, v, Obs. rare— 1 , [hybrid f. Anti- A 
+ -pose (cf. appose .] To set in opposition. 

1631 Plywood Engl. Flit,. (1641! 7 The Pope sought by 
all means to antipose their opinions. 

t Antipraxtise, v. Obs. [f. Anti* A.] To 
practise on the other side, practise the opposite. 

a 1670 Packet Alp. Williams 1. 95 <D.) Seldom anything 
but severity will make them anti-practise. 

t Autipree sulist. Obs. rare- ', [f. Anti- (> 
+ JL pnvsul president, superintendent, in mod.]* 

‘ bishop’ + -1 st.] One opposed lo the government 
of the Church by bishops. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. n. § 18. 190 Howsoever it nlcascth 
our Anti-pncsulists to sleight the practice and judgement 
of all Churches. 

t Antipro babilism. Obs. ° [Anti- S.] Tlic 
doctrine or system of those who hold it unlawful 
to follow the more probable opinion in preference 
to the less probable one. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v., F. Gisliert has a treatise 
express in favour of Antiprobabilism. 

Antipruritic (?e:nti|pruri:tik), a. Med. [f. 
Anti- 3 + L. pruritis itching f -ic\] Teiuling to 
relieve itching. 

1876 Duhring D/s. Shin 92 Carbolic acid is the most valu¬ 
able of antipruritic remedies, 1880 in Syd. Soe. Le v. 

Antipsoric (oentipsp'rik), a. and sb. Med. [f. 
Anti- 3 + Gr. ifwpa itch, xfoopiK-os of the itch.] 

A, adj. Tending to prevent or cure the itch. 

B. sb. (sc. medicine, application.) 1853 in Mayse. 

|| Antiptosis. Gram. Obs. [mod.L., a. Gr. 

dvriiTTWfJis, f. dvri in exchange-h nr wens falling, 
case.] The use of one ease for another. 

1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhd. 192 Antiptosis, .the putting of 
one case for another. 1659 Rearson Creed 1839) 186'Oxvpui? 
iuov o Wen? juoy. .In these words there is..an amiptosis, 
the nominative case used for the vocative. 1751 in Chambers. 

Antipyic (sentiiporik), a. and sb. Med. [ad. Fr. 
anlipyiqtte , f. Gr. avri (Anti- 3)+7ruoE pus, matter: 
see -ic.] A. adj. Tending to prevent suppuration. 
B. sb. (sc. medicine, application.) 1853 in Maynk. 
Antipyretic (rcntiipire'tik), a. and sb. Med. 
[f. Anti- 3 4- Gr. irvptro* fever; cf .pyretic.] 

A. culj. Tending to prevent or allay fever. 
B. sb. (sc. medicine.) 

1681 tr. Willis, Rem. Med. Whs., Antipyrcticks, medicates 
against burning feavers. 1719 in iilossogr. Xoz>a. 1875 1 1 .Wood 
TJterap. (1879) 74 All antipyretic remedies appear to. act 
more strongly on children. Ibid. 74 Liebcrmeister.. has given 
some ten thousand doses of quinine as an antipyretic. 

Autipyrotic (aNntijpir/rtik), a. and sb. Med. 
[f. Anti- 3 + Gr. irvpojrtfc-os burning, f. wpo-uv to 
burn, f. 7rup fire.] A. adj. Tending to prevent 
or heal burns. B. sb. Anything-so used. 

1839 in Hooper Med. Did. 1853 in Mayxe Exp. Lex. 

t Antiquse'rer. Obs , [f.next + -erF] One who 
puts a counter-query. One whose opinions were 
expressed in the ‘ Antiquaries on Master Prin’s 1 1 
questions/ 1644. 

1645 Pagitt Herts. (1661) 257 Some of the most foolishly 
zealous [Quakers] have burnt their goods to prevent pride, 
which the Aniiquxrcrs allow. 

t A’ntiqnaery. Obs. rare [Anti- 2.] A 
counter-question. 

1644 {title) Certain briefe Observations and x Antiquaries 
on Master Prin’s 12 questions about Church Government. 

Antiquarian (cenliikwOrian), a. and sb. [f. 
L. antiqudri-us (see Antiquary) 4- -an.] 

A. adj\ 

1 . Of or connected with the study of antiquities. 


ANTIQUATE. 

1771 Ducarml in Phil. 'Trans. I.XI. 150 The antiquarian 
part of my subject, a 1779 Warburton Ld. No. 213 (T. > 
You say your antiquarian taste drew you thither. 1872 
Yeats Tech. Hist. Comm. 346 The antiquarian treasures of 
the British Museum. 1867 Freeman Xorm. Conq. I. vi. 517 
The axe, as antiquarian researches show, was in use almost 
everywhere. 

2 . Applied to a large size of drawing-paper. 

1875 Urk Did. Arts III. 497 Antiquarian (size of paper], 
53 by 31. 1879 Sros Workshop Reds. 1 Antiquarian jpaperj, 
52 x 29 inches. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absot.] One who studies 
or is fond of antiquities ; an antiquary. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. (162716, 1 referre the matter 
.. to the Senate of Antiquarians, for to he decided. 1778 
Johnson in Boswell III. 61 A mere Antiquarian is a rugged 
being. 1856 Max Muller Chips (x88o> II. xvi. 7 History 
.. appeals not only to the antiquarian, hut to the heart of 
every man. 1872 11 xkdwick Trad, Lane. 220 A thorough¬ 
going antiquarian would call this a Druidical remain. 

Antiqua’rianism. [f. prec. + -ism.] The 
profession or pursuits of the antiquarian ; taste for, 
or devotion to, antiquities. 

a 1779 Warburton Lett. No. 221 (Td 1 used to despise him 
for his aiitiquarianism. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 1.439 
lie views the earth, neither through the telescope of anti- 
quarianism, nor the microscope of to|x)graphy. 1849 Free¬ 
man A rehit. 4 The first phase of ccclesiology was simple 
antiquarianUm. 

Antiquarianize (ocnti|kwc- rianaiz), v. eolloq. 
[f. Antiquarian; cf. botanhc, geologize, etc.] To 
act as an antiquary ; to ‘ play the antiquary.' 

1828 l.YELL in Life I. ix. 222 Have geologised and anti- 
quarianRcd all day with much success. 1864 Sala in 'Temple 
AViz-Jau-iSo Don’t be afraid 1 am not about 10 antiquarianize. 

Antiquarianly Genii ( kwc»rianli ),adv.rare~\ 
[f. Antiquarian t-LY-.] After the manner of 
an anti(|uarian. 

1772 H. Walfole Lett, to Clcss Ossory 11848) 1 . 37 ,1 have 
just reflected antiquarian])', that pale as ashes must he one 
of our most ancient proverbs and in use before coals. 

t Antiqua-rious, a- obs. rare. [f. L. anti- 
qudritts see Antiquary) + m>.] Given lo, or 
connected with, antiquarian studies. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. To Reader 331 Adde Stows 
late anliquariou*' Pen. 

I Antiquarism. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Antiquary 

+ -ISM.] - ANTIQUARI ANIS.M. 

1658 Sir T, Browne Hydriot, iv. 41 WJ10 were the Pro¬ 
prietors oft hose Bones . .were a Question al>ove Antiquarisni. 

II Antiquarium (tcnti|kwc> ri/^m). rare. [J.., 
neut. of adj. antiqndrius (see next); cf. herbarium, 
and see- akil'M.] A repository of antiquities. 

1881 Afhcn.eunt No. 2823. 747 It is rather an antiquarium 
containing chiefly statuettes and coins. 

Antiquary arntiikwari), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
anlTqudri-ns of antiquity, f. autiqn-us : see An¬ 
tique and -ary.] 

A. adj. Of antiquity ; ancient; antique, rare. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <V Cr. 11. iii. 262 Here’s Nestor Instructed 

hy the Antiquary times. 1877 Mrs. Oui’Hant Carita III. 
xli. 190 Some kind of antiquary courtship. 

B. sb. [the adj. used cllipt., sc. 1 man,’ ‘thing/] 

I. Of persons. 

+ 1 . A man of great age, an ancient. Obs. rare, 
a 1581 Campion Hist. I ret. vii. < 1633) 24 Had it beene my 
chaunec. .to meete and conferrc with this noble Antiquarie 
[a man aged two thousand and forty one yeares). 16^5 J. 
Tavi.or t Water PA Parr, He’s in these times fill'd with in¬ 
iquity, No antiquary, but antiquity; For his longevity’s of 
such extent, That he's a living mortal monument. 

+ 2. An official custodian or recorder of anti¬ 
quities. (Bestowed as a title by Henry Vlll upon 
Leland.) Obs. 

1563 Ghahon Citron. I. \n. iR.) The booke of the excel¬ 
lent antiquary John Leyland. 1601 Holland Pliny (1634! 
11 - 493 Annius Fxcialis (another antiquarie or heralt at armes 
of Rome). 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v., The University 
of Oxford have still their Antiquary, under the denomina¬ 
tion of enstos archivorttm . 1761 J. Brown Poetry Mns. 
§ 8.161 The approved Songs of the ancient Bards were pre¬ 
served in the Custody of the King's Antiquary. 

3 . A student (usually a professed student), or 
collector, of antiquities. (Formerly used, in a wide 
sense, of a student of early history; now tending 
to be restricted to one who investigates the relics 
and monuments of the more recent past.) 

1586 Thynne in Aninuidv. In trod. 80 It hath beene some 
question amongst the best antiquaries of our age, that, etc. 
1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 351 Our learned and 
studious Antiquarie Master Camden. 1762 H. Walpole 
Pertue'sAnted.Paint. [ 1786) 1 .134 We antiquaries, who hold 
everything worth preserving, merely because it has been pre¬ 
served. 1830 II or. Smith Tin Trump. <1870) 28 Antiquary 
—too often a collector of valuables that arc worth nothing, 
and a re-collector of all that Time has been glad to # forget. 
1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ante. (1863) I. iii. 86 Such evidences 
of primitive ages as have rewarded the researches of North¬ 
ern antiquaries. 1881 {title 0/Magazine ) The Antiquary. 

II. Of things. 

+4. = Antic sb. 1. Obs . rare. 

a 1603 in Nichols Progr. Q. lit it. I. 378 Three holies .. 
chased in the bottoms with antiquaries and fishes. 

f 5 . = Antiquity. Obs. rare. 

1592 Greene Grva/sto. Wit 1 A Citic .. the name is not 
mentioned in the Antiquary. 161* Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. 1653, 2 35 Of the antiquary, the first inventers, and 
worthinesse of the excellent Art of Alchymy. 

Antiquate (arntiikwft), ppi. a. arch. [ad. L. 












ANTIQUATE- 

anttqudt-us, pa. pple. of anliqttd-rc to render old, 
f* antiqu-us Antique.] Rendered or grown old ; 
obsolete through age; Antiquated. 

i 537 ?Tisoalr Exp. I John Wks. 1 1 .174 It-was antiquate, 
and clean out of knowledge. 1657 Tomlinson Renou'e Disp. 
517 It abates the.antiquate belly-flux. 1706 De Foe Jure 
Div. xii. 274 Triumphant .Vice grown antiquate and old. 
1875 B. Taylor Foust I.xxi. 188 Who, now, a work of mode¬ 
rate sense will read? Such works are held as antiquate and 
mossy. 

Antiquate (re'ntqkwvR), v. [f. prec.: see -ate.] 

1 . To make old, or out of date; to make obsolete; 
lo abolish as out of date. 

1596 Spenser State of Irel. 22 Now thorough change of 
time [they] are cleane antiquated. 1656 Blount Glossogr. To 
Reader, Every .. Sciolist being at liberty, as, to antiquate 
and decry the old, so to coin and innovate new words. 1678 
Marvell Growth Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 254 He [the Tope] 
antiquates the precepts of Christ. 1859 G. Wilson E. 
Forbes iv. 106 Quickly-collected, yet trustworthy data, 
such as antiquated even modern text-books, with unheard-of 
rapidity. 

2 . To bring into conformity with the manner of 
earlier times ; to make antique. 

i8ax Edin. Rev. XXXV 492 Familiar contemplation of 
them has .. enabled him to antiquate his feelings. 1835 
Scott in Lockhart Li/e VII1. 152 To disguise and anti¬ 
quate as it were their names by spelling them after some 
quaint manner. 

Antiquated (arnti,kw*it«l\ ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed ; replacing as pple. and adj. Antiquate a ] 

1 . Grown old, of long standing, inveterate. 

1670 Cotton Esper non 11. vm. 384 Declaring he was sacri¬ 
fic'd to the Duke's antiquated hatred to those of his 
Countrey. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. II. 229 The 
offspring of antiquated prejudices, 18^3 I. Taylor Fanat. 
viii. 333 Prejudice and antiquaied jealousy did not freely 
yield themselves up. 

2 . Out of use by reason of age ; ohsolete. 

1623 R. Jonson in Shahs. C. Praise 149 Neat Terence, 
witty Plautus now not please ; But antiquated and deserted 
lye., a 1695 Mrq. H alifax in Coil. Poems 1705! 141 Reviving 
antiquated f,aws. 1861 Stanley East. Ch. i. 11869! 39 The 
languages by the lapse of years have become antiquated. 

3 . No old as to be unworthy to survive; obso¬ 
lescent. ^Often contemptuously — f old-world.’) 

169a Bentley Boyle Led. iii. ro6 Deride and explode the 
antiquated Folly. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824 I. xxvi, 

4 1 No more, no more, said he, of these antiquated topics. 
i860 Motley .Vether/. I. i. 5 The world had become tired of 
the antiquated delusion of a papal supremacy. 

4 . Old-fashioned, whether as surviving from, or 
as imitating, earlier usage. 

1675 F.. Pun .lips in Shahs. C. Praise 359 The roughest, 
most unpolish't and antiquated Language. 1734 J, Richard¬ 
son in Birch Mi/ton's Wks. 1738 I. 50 His antiquated Words 
were his Choice, not his Necessity. 1824 W. 1 rung T. Trav. 

I. 327 Students .. in their antiquated caps and gowns. 1867 
Freeman Xorut. Cong. 1 . App.610 The antiquated phraseo- 
logy which he uses. 

5 . Of persons: Advanced in age, incapacitated 
by age, superannuated. Also Jig. 

1678 C. H \Tton in Ilatton Corr. 118781 1 .164 Twi.sden was 
quite antiquated, and Wild very infirme. 1711 Auoison 
Sped. No. 7 T4 A maiden Aunt .. one of these Antiquated 
Sybils. 1802 Wordsw. Sonn. Liberty 1. iii, The antiquated I 
Karth, as one might say. Beat like the heart of Man. 

A ntiquatedness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The ( 
quality of being antiquated or old- r ashioned. 

1731 in Bailey; whence in Johnson, etc. 

t Antiquateness. Oh. rare-', [f. Anti¬ 
quate a. + -ness.] The quality of l>cing autiquatc ; 
obsoleteness. 

167* Mode's Life in Whs. Introd. 41 That no man may 
pretend the Antiquateness of the Old Testament. 

Antiquating (arntiikwtftig), vbl.sh. [f. Anti¬ 
quate v. + -INC 1 .] A rendering antiquated or 
obsolete ; antiquation. (Now genmdial.) 

1669 Honyman Surr. Xaphtali 11. 125 The antiquating of 
former I^ws. 160a R. Lkstrange Josephus* Antiq. xi. viii. 
<1733^ 297 It looked like a Step toward the antiquating of 
their Country’s laws about Marriage. 

Antiquation (rcnti,kw/» Jan). [ad. L. nntiqua- 
tion-em , n. of action f. antlqua-re: sec Antiquate.] 

1 . The action of making antiquated, out of date, 
or obsolete ; abolition, abrogation. 

a 1643 W. Cartwright To Queen (R.l An antiquation of the 
saliquelaw. 1828 Svn. Smith H'hs. (1867) II. 245 This silent 
antiquation of doctrines, 

2 . The production of an appearance of age. 

186a Sat. Rev. XIV. 476/2 A free use of acids and other 
tricks of 'antiquation*—as the artificial simulation of the 
appearance of age began to be called. 

3 . The state of being antiquated ; antiquatedness; 
obsoleteness. 

1659 Hardy i John (i865>xxvin. 177/2 To take new not in 
opposition to antiquity , but afitiqnation. 186a Spectator 
29 Mar., Chaucer .. would, io point of antiquation, be just 
as distant from the present language. 

Antique (antrk, wntik: see below), a . and sb. 
Forms: a.6 antyk(e, auntyke,6-7antik(e,-ick(e, 
6-8 antick. / 3 . 6- antique, [ad. L. anliqu-us, 
a n tic-us t former, earlier, ancient, f. ante before 
(like posticus , f .post after); or perh. immed. f. Fr. 
antique (16th c< ad. L,, replacing OFr. ant if). The 
modem Antio is a parallel form, which has always 
been distinct in sense in Eng., though both were 
spelt antikip , antiek(e in i6thc. For the present 
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word the Fr. spelling antique has been concurrent 
from the first, and the only one since 1700. But 
the identity of pronunciation remained longer; Dr. 
Johnson says antique 'was formerly pronounced 
according to English analogy, with the accent on 
the first syllable; but now after the French, with 
the accent on the last, at least in prose ; the poets 
use it variously.* In senses 1, 2 (arntik) is still 
used in poetry; the prosaic 4-7 are always (rentrk); 
3 usually so. See also Antic.] 

A. aetj. 

1 . Belonging to former times, ancient, olden. (Now 
generally rhetorical = of the ‘ good old times.*) 

a. 1541 R, Copland Galycu’s Tcrap. 2 C iij b, And that 
this reason and maner were antyke. 1595 Spenser Sonn. 
Ixxix, The famous warriors of the anticke world. 1621 
Quarles Esther (1717) 141 Me list not ramble into antick 
days. 1678 Butler Hud. in. 1. 43 And us’d the only Antick 
Philters Deriv'd from old lleroick 'Filters. 

&. 1538 Starkey England 4 The old and antique phyloso- 
pharys. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. Pro!. 26 The Scnatours of 
th' antique Rome. 1664 Butler llud. ti. tit. 902 Some say 
the Zodiack Constellations Hauc long since changed their 
antique Stations. 1742 W. Collins ( \ie viii. 66 1 1 is held of 
antique story. 1863 Clough Relig. Poems ii. 31 The antique 
, pure simplicity with which God and good angels communed 
I undisplcased. 

2 . Having existed since olden times ; of a good 
old age, aged, venerable, arch. 

o . 1536 Pilgr. T. 65 in Thynne's Animadv. App. 79 The 

old and antyk bulding. 1547 Boorde Introd. Knenvl. i. 
G8701 120 The thyrd auntyke vniuersite of the worlde, named 
Oxford. 1664 Butler Hud. 11.1. 792 Or Innovation intro¬ 
duce In place of things of antick u>e. 

0 . 1596 Spenser State Irel. 28 A nation so antique, as 

that no monument remaines of her beginning. 1610 G. 
Fletcher Christ's Vid. t. iv. Ye sacred writings in whose 
antique leaves. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <y F. 111 . 138 Tempted 
them to neglect the care of their antique walls. 

3 . Old-fashioned, antiquated, such as is no longer 
extant. 

o. 1647 N. Bacon Hist, Disc, xxxii. 79 The Laws, though 
by their antick language darkned, yet plainly speak. 1680 
Burnet Rochester 11692) 170 Vertuc is thought an Antick 
piece of Formality. 

/?. 1734 tr. Rollin's Rom. Hist. HI. vit. 364 Your integrity 
is of too antique a cast. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. I Caters II. 5 
This antique expression has been .. ridiculed by some 
moderns. 1847 Loser. Ev. 1. i. 74 There stood the broad- 
whteled wains and the antique ploughs and the harrows. 
1879 M Carthy Own Time II. xxiii. 188 His loyalty to the 
Sovereign had something antique and touching in it. 

b. Out of date, behind tne time, stale, rare. 

*755 IL Walpole Lett. It. Mann 261 (1834) 111 . 89 This 

wifi come to you as very antique news 

4 . Of, belonging to, or after the manner of the 
ancients (of Greece and Rome). 

1734 J. Richardson in Birch Milton's Whs. 1738 I. 54 All his 
1 Images are pure Antique, so that we read Homer and Virgil 
in reading him. 1819 Byron Juan it. cxciv, And thus they 
| form agruup that’squitcantique, Half naked, loving, natural, 

I and Greek. 1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets 160 The 
Apollo of the later Greek sculpture-school.. placed in a 
company of the antiquer statues. 

5 . Of or after the manner of any ancient time, 
archaic. 

1753 Hogarth AnaL Beauty vi. § 6. 37 The antique lappets 
belonging to the head of the Sphinx. 1835 C. Bronte J VA 
lette i, Looking down on a fine antique street. 1870 F. 
Wilson Ch. Lindtsf. 76 A stiff, stilted, modem bell-cot .. 
breaks the antique charm. 

6. Bookbinding. Sec Antique v. 

Mod. Booksellers Catalogue , /Lneids of Virgil .. wants 
title, Antique calf extra. 

7 . Typogr. ‘A popular style of display type in 
which all the lines are of uniform thickness.* Ring- 
wait Encycl. Print. 1871. 

B. sb. [the adj. used dlipt.\ sc. man, thing.] 

+ 1 . A man of ancient times ; pi. the Ancients. Oh. 

1563 J. Shutp. Archil. A iij a, Vitruuius one ol the most 
parfaictest of all the Antiques. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. IP. India 
170 The soles were tied to the upper parte with latchets, ns 
is painted of the Antikes. 1598 W. Phillip Linschoten's 
Trav. Ind. 11864)201 Their Shoocs they weare like Antiques 
with cut toes. 

2 . A relic of ancient art, or of bygone days. 

1530 Palscr. 487/2 If this antique were dosed in golde, it 

were 2 goodly thing. 1665 Bp. Patrick Par. Pilgr. t Con¬ 
sider that old Fashions are wont to come about again, and 
that we are much in love with Antiques. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vie. Wake/, xx. His own business .. was to collect pictures, 
medals, intaglios and antiques of all kinds. 1850 Leitcm 
Mfiller's Anc. Art $ 36 By far the greatest number of an¬ 
tiques, especially statues, were found between 1450 and 1550. 

3 . The antique : ancient work in art, antique style. 

1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., We say an antique building, or 

a building after the antique. 1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 
312 The course of drawing from the ’antique’ is then en¬ 
tered upon. 

Antique, occas. spelling of Antic in 16-17th c. 
Antique (aentfk), v. [f. the adj.] To bind 
(books) after an antique manner. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Antiquing , in book-binding, 
a method of ornamenting the edges of books with divers 
foliages and ramifications, by means of hot iron tools cut for 
the purpose. 

Anti'quely, <tdv. rare. [f. Antique a. + -ly-.] 

+ 1 . Anciently, of old time. Obs. 

165a Gaulk Magas from. 72 Antiquely founded and 
grounded upon the idolatrous oracles of the pagans. 
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2 . In an antique manner. 

1675 Ogilby Brit. 76 In the Church-Yard an old Pyramidc! 
Monument antiquely Graven. 

Anti'qneness. [f. Antique a. + -ness.] The 
quality of being antique ; antiquity of style. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. 144 The modem Antiquenesse 
of his Apparel).. a 1719 Addison J.) We may discover some¬ 
thing venerable in the anliqueness of the work. 1850 Leitch 
Altilled: Anc. Art § 96 A female figure .. in which grace is 
remarkably combined with antiqueness. 

Antiquish (zvntrkij), a. rare. [f. Antique a. 
+ -ISH.] Somewhat antique or antiquated. 

1838 Foster Life ff Corr. (1846) II. 328 Language, a little 
of the antiquish. 

Antiquist (wntikwist, sentrkist). rare. [f. 
Antique +-1st.] fa. An antiquary (obs.). b. A 
collector or connoisseur of antiques. 

1784 Pinkerton Medals 11 . § 191R.) Such poor antiquists a* 
Scotland .. has produced. 1856 Smyth Rom. Earn. Coins 
Introd. 28 These ‘ finds' have made many antiquists. 

Anuiquitarian (wnti^kwite^rian). [f. Anti¬ 
quit-y + -akian ; cf. humanitarian .] One attached 
to the practices or opinions of antiquity. 

1641 Milton Reform. 4, I shall distinguish .. the hinderers 
of Reformation into 3 sorts, 1. Antiquitarians <for so I had 
rather call them then Antiquaries, whose labours are usefull 
and laudable). 1849 Sara Coleridge Mem. <y Lett. II.260 
The Antiquitarian must shew the reasonableness of his 
creed, if he serks to defend it. 

t Antrquitated- ppl. a. Oh. rare. [f. h. 
antiquitdt - + -bd ; cf. capacitated. 1 Antiquated. 

1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (ed. 4) 130 Pernicious and an- 
tiquuated heresies. 165 x Persuasive 7 Can you think he 
would have pretended antiquitated Oathes? 

Antiquity (jentrkwfti). Forms: 4 antiquytee, 
4-6 -iquite, 5 -yqwyte, 5-6 -yqnyt-e, -yquytye, 
-iquitye, 6-7 -itie, 6- -ity. [a. Fr. antiquitl , 
lithe, antiquitet, ad. L. antiquitat-em , n. of quality 
f. antiqu-us : see Antique and -ity.] 

I. As abstract sb. 

1 . The quality of being old (in the world’s history) 
or ancient; long standing, oldness, ancientness. 

c 1450 Court of Lerce Ixxii, 'Ibis statute was of old an- 
tiquite. 1532 More Confnt. Tindale Wks. 1557, 707/1 Then 
lie you Jewes of more antiquitie then they. 1687 I . Brown 
Saints in l pr. Wks. I. 73 A rusty spear, and a cloak of an¬ 
tiquity. 1752 Johnson Rambl. No. 192 r 2 Every Man boasted 
the antiquity of his family. 1851 D. Wilson Preh . Anti. II. 
in. vi. 153 The geological antiquity of man. 

t 2 . Old age (ol human life); seniority. Obs. 

1596 Shaks, 2 lien. IV\ t.ii.208 Is not your voice broken? 
.. and eucry part about you blasted with Antiquity. 1618 
Bolton Floras 1. i. 7 Who for their authorise shonld be 
called Fathers, and for their antiquitie, Senators, or Atder- 
men. 1677 Act in Marvell Growth Popery 30 Three .. to be 
placed in such Order as the said Prelates .. think fit, with¬ 
out regard to dignity, antiquity, or any other form. 

3 . Ancient character or style. 

1850 Lynch Theoph. Trin. ix. 164 There is much novelty 
without hope, much antiquity without sacredness. ^ 1867 
Max Mullf.r Chips (18801 III. xiii. 248 The air of antiquity 
which pervades that county [Cornwall^ 

II. Elliptical senses. 

4 . The time of antiquity, olden time. a. generally. 

c 1380 Sir Eerumb. 1316 An old for-sake jeate! of ]>e olde 
antiquytee. 1580 Baret Ah'. A 421 Historic is the reporter 
of antiquitie, or of things done in olde lyme. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. 11. ii. § 7 Antiquity is like fame, caput inter 
nnbila condit % her head is muffled from our sight. 1664 H. 
More Myst. I nig. 473 The errours and Mistakes of dark 
Antiquity. 171a Sped. No. 548 r 4, I cannot think of one 
real hero in all antiquity so far raised above human in¬ 
firmities. c 1854 Stanley Sinai <5- Pal. ii, (1858) 119 To what 
an antiquity does this carry us hack ! Ruins before the days 
of those who preceded the Philistines! 

b. spec. The period before the middle ages, the 
time of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

c 1450 Songs <5- Poems Costume 53 Famous poetls of an- 
tyquyuf, In Grece and Troyc. 1594 T. B. La Pritnaud. Fr. 
Acad. 11 . 535 The writings of al antiquity, a 1704 T. Brown 
Comic. Viclif Wks. I. 157 Galen and other reverend block¬ 
heads of antiquity. 1874 Bi.ackie Self-Cult 73 The coolest 
and most practical thinker of all antiquity .. Aristotle. 

5 . The people (or writers, etc.) of ancient times 
collectively; 'the Ancients.* 

1538 Starkey England iii. 78 Aftur the opynyon of the 
wyse and auncyent antyquytc. 1598 Barret i'heor. I Carres 
v. iii >52 This manner of marching .. we reade antiquitie to 
have vsed. 1641 Milton PreL Episc. (1851) 73 That indi¬ 
gested heap, and frie of Authors, which they call Antiquity. 
1726 De Foe Hist. Devil 11. vL (1840)246 We have Antiquity 
on our side, we have this truth confirmed by the testimony 
of many ages. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. 1 . 2 We think we 
have excelled all antiquity. We have excelled a later an¬ 
tiquity, but not the earliest and first. 

6 . (Now pi. or collect formerly often sing.) 
Matters, customs, precedents, or events of earlier 
times; ancient records, 

1557 North Dial! of Princes A ij b, Paulus Diaconus .. 
sheweth an antiquitie right worthy to remember. ^ 1619 
Coke On Litt. 69 a, Which Antiquity I cite for that it con¬ 
curred with the act of Parliament. 1660 Bloome Archil. 
Title-page, Gathered with great diligence .. out of Antiqui¬ 
ties. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1.1.107 Whiston .. was 
certainly well read in Christian antiquity. 1876 Digby Real 
Prop, il 5 8.94 The subject belongs entirely lo the antiquities 
of our law. 

7. (Now* usually pi .; formerly sing, or colled.) 
Remains or monuments of antiquity; ancient relics. 

1513 More /list. Edw. V, Ded. 1 The great care .. that 
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hath alwaic.s been observed.. for the preservation of an¬ 
tiquities. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ji. ii. § 1 Antiquities are 
history defaced, or some remnants of history which have 
casually escaped the shipwreck of time. i6aa Peacham 
Com pi. Genii, xii. (1634) 112 ,1 come to the last of our select 
Antiquities, Coynes. 1676 D’UaFEY Mad. Fickle in. i, Rust 
adds to an Antiquity, 'tis our Friend. 17*8 Stukelp.y in 
Phil. Trans. XXXV. 430 At Paunton .. I have heard of 
much Antiquity being found. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) H. 133 Tne Pont du Card, a sublime antiquity, and 
well preserved. 1869 Rawmnson Anc. Hist. 2 Antiquities, 
or the actual extant remains of ancient times. 

8. Comb, or Attrib., as antiquity-hunting , piece. 

i 85 o Vac. Tour, 1x9 The bishop of Ossory, who was 
antiquity .hunting in Sutherland. 1711 London Gaz. 
mmmmdccclv/4 A small Gold Ring, with an Antiquity 
Piece hanging to it. 

Antirachitic (cc ; nti|rakrtik), a. Med. [f. 
Anti- 3 +Or. /tx«* t * 15 spinal complaint, f. /Jax 1 * 
hackbone.] Tending lo cure spinal disease. 

1853 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 

Antirrhinum (sentTrarntfm). PL -8. [a. L. # 
a. Gr. avrippXvov (also avapplvov ), f. &vti opposite, 
counterfeiting + fnv-, (/Ji ’s) nose; from its resem¬ 
blance to an animal’s mouth.] A genus of Scrophu- 
lariaceous plants, also called Snapdragon. 

1551 Turner Herbal (1568) 36 Antirrhinum is an herhe 
like vnto pympemcl. 17*7 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Fhnoer, 
Sow Antirrhinum, or you may set it. 1741 Com pi. Fan /.* 
Piece n. iii. 386 Antirrhinum or Calvcs.snout . 1879 Lvorock 
Sci.Lect. i. 20 The Antirrhinum is especially adapted for 
fertilisation by humble-bees. 

+ Anti-rumour, v. Obs [f. anti-rumour sb. 
See Anti- 2.] To raise a contrary rumour. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ill. 105 The Queens party gave out 
that the King of France had sent over a vast Army for her 
assistance, and the Kings side Anti-rumourcd . that the 
Pope had excommunicated all such who sides against him. 

Antisabbatarian (0e;nti ( soebate*‘riaii), a. and 
sb. (Anti- 3, 5.] A. adj. Opposed to the observ¬ 
ance of the Sabbath by Christians. B. sb. One so 
opposed. 

1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. fed. 6)159 These anli-sabbatarians 
hold the sabbath day, or that which we call the Lord's day, 
to be no more a Sabbath. 16^6 Trapp Exp. John ix. 16 
(1868) 275 ^ That late great Anti*sabbatarian prelate. 

Ant iscian (a-ntijian), a. and sb. [f. next 
-an.] A. adj . Of or pertaining to the Antiscii. 
B. sb. in pi. = Antiscii. 

184a Brande Diet. Sc ., A ntiscii.A ntiscians. 1864 Webste r 
Diet. s. v., Those who live north of the equator are a ntiscians 
to those on the south, and vice rersil. 

1! Antiscii (&nti*si|3i, -i fi|3i\ sb. pi. [I.. (in 
Amm. Marc.), a. late Gr, *avTiotcioi, f. uvrt oppo¬ 
site + ataa shadow,] Those who live on the same 
meridian, but on the opposite side of the equator, 
so that their shadows at noon fall in opposite 
directions. 

1706 in Phillips; in Chambers, Johnson, and mod. Diets. 

Antiscion (rcnti'JVn). Aslrol. [f. as prcc.] 
Applied to signs of the Zodiac at equal distances 
on opposite sides from Cancer and Capricorn. 

1658 in Phillips. 1706 ibid ., Antiscion-Signs are those 
which, with reference to each other, are equally distant from 
the two Tropical Signs Cancer and Capricorn, so that a 
Planet in such a Station is said to cast its Antiscion , i. e. to 

S 've Virtue or Influence to another Star or Planet, that is in 
e opposite Sign. 1819 J. Wilson Diet. Astral. 304 To find 
the antiscions of any star, recourse must be had to tables of 
declination. 

Antiscolic (rentiiskpdik), a. Med. [irreg. f. 
Anti- 3 + Gr. ukojK^ worm + -ic.] Tending to 
prevent or expel worms, anthelmintic. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Antiscorbutic (jenti,styibi/ 7 ‘tik\ a. and sb. 
Med. [f. Anti- 3 + Scorbutic, f. mod.L. scorbutus 
scurvy.] A. adj. Of use against scurvy. 

*725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Scuny, Broths .. into which 
you are to put antiscorbmick herbs. 1799 Robertson Agric. 
Perth. 28 ritcaithly is famous for its antiscorbutic waters. 
1830 Linolf.y Nat. Syst. Dot. 17 The universal character of 
Crucifer at is to possess antiscorbutic and stimulant qualities. 
B. sb. (sc. agent.) 

*696 Phillips, Antiscorbuticks, medicines agains* the 
Scurvey. 1876 Bartiiolow Mat. Med. (1879) 178 Lime-juice 
is the most important anti-scorbutic. 

t Antiscorbu'tical, a. Med. Obs. = prec. 

1731 Arbuthnot Ailments (L) Anti-scorhutical plants. 

+ Antiscript. Obs. rare - l . [f. Anti- A + L. 
scripBum written.] A writing opposite, or against. 

a 1670 IIacket Abp. Williams 1. 199 His Highness Read 
the Charges and admir'd at the Virolency; with the Anti¬ 
scripts of the Keeper, which were much commended. 

Antiscriptural («nti,skri ptiural),a. [Anti- 
3.] Opposed to 11 oly Scripture. 

1677 Marvell Groioth Popery 5 A new and Anti-scriptural 
Belief. 1856 R. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 72 Scriptural 
in phrase, and anti-scriptural in sense. 

t Antiscriptu’rian, sb. and a. Obs. [Anti- 
3, 6.] A. adj. Denying the authority of the Scrip¬ 
tures. B. sb. — Antjscritturist. 

1613 Jackson CVm/it.xxx.Wks. II. 107 Ouranti-scripturian 
adversaries* importunity. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1661) 23a 
Antiscrjpturians. Among others, one wicked Sect denyeth 
the Scriptures both to the old and new Testament. 

t Antiscrrpturism. Obs. [Anti- 8.] The 
doctrine or practice of antiscriplurists. 
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1661 Boyle Style H. Script. 147 Now that Antiscripturism 
grows so rife. 

t Antiscri’pturist. Obs. [Anti- 6 .] One 
who denies the truth and authority of Scripture. 

164.7 Torshell Harmon. Jiible in Phoenix { 1721) I. 96 The 
Majesty of it [the Bible] will triumph over the Attempts of 
all Anti-Scripturists. 1731 Bi.ackwali. Sacr. Class. II. 357 
(T.) To confute the cavils of fanatical anti-scripture . 

Antiscrofulous (antiiskr/rfitflas), a. Med. 
[Anti- 3 .] Tending to prevent or cure scrofula. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Antisepalous (ocnti,se'pabs), a. Pot. [f. Gr. 
dvrt opposite + Sepal + -or.*.] Placed opposite 
to the sepals or divisions of the calyx. 

1878 Masters Henfrc/s Pot. 228 A series of antisepalous 
scales which restore the symmetry. 1880 Gray Hot. Tea t-bk. 
178 Antisepalous, those stamens w hich stand before sepals. 

II Antisepsis (a?nti,se*psis). Med. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. avr'i against -+ ofjifus putrefaction.] The prin¬ 
ciple of antiseptic surgical treatment. 

# 1875 > 1 . Wood The rap. (1879)532 The discoveries concern¬ 
ing antisepsis. 

Antiseptic (ncntiise ptik), a. and sb. [f. Axti- 
3 + Gr. arjnTiK-us putrefying, f. ctjtttos rotten, f. 
o7)n-tir to rot.] A. adj. 

1. Counteracting putrefaction ; antiputrescent. 
1751 Gent/. Mag. 557 Myrrh in a watery menstruum was 

12 times more antiseptic than sea salt. 1774 Priestley 
Observ. Air 228 This remarkable antiseptic power of nitrou-. 
air. 1871 Tysoali. Fragm. Sc. ted. 6' I. v. j55 He surrounds 
the wound.. with antiseptic bandages. 

2 . Jig. Preventing moral decay. 

1820 Southey li'esley I. 204 In some such abominations 
Moravianism might have ended .. where there was no anti- 
septic influence of surrounding circumstances to preserve it 
from pulrcscence. 1850 Carlyle Latter*d. Pamph. viii. 1872' 
261 Not divine men, yet useful antiseptic products of their 
generation. 

B. sb. (sc. agent.) 

1751 Cent/. Mag. Dec. 557 Acids per se are most powerful 
antiseptics. 1871 Nafhf.ys Pm*. 4 Cure Dis. 11.iv.521 The 
charcoal poultice is an excellent antiseptic. 

3 ./g 

1825 Bentham Ration. Reward 175 A salary proportionate 
to the wants of the functionary operates as a kind of moral 
antiseptic, or preservative. 1849 H. Rogers Ess. II. vi. 299 
Johnson .. speaks of an author's choosing a theme of en¬ 
during interest, if he would he remembered .. Alas! wc fear 
this is but an insufficient antiseptic. 

Antise’ptically, adv. [f. prec.- 1 --ly 2 .] In 
an antiseptic manner, by means of antiseptics. 

1881 Standard 20 May 3/5 The transplantation [of bone] 
must he conducted amisepncally. 1882 I.n. Woi.seley ibid, 
15 Sept. 5/5 All treated antiseptically; the antiseptics sent 
will suffice. 

Antisepticist [antijseptisistL [f. Antiseptic 
+ -1st.] A believer in antiseptic surgical treatment. 
1881 L. Tait in Times 25 Apr. 5/6 If germs could have had 
the unbounded influence .. claimed for them by many ami- 
sept icists. 

Antisi'ccative, tf* [Anti- 3 .] Opposed to 
the tendency to dry. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 19 Mar. 575/r White lead itself, a siccative 
l>ody, is anti-siccative with respect to linseed on metallic lead. 

Antisocial tscnti,s<n» JaP, a. [Anti- 3] 

1 . Opposed to sociality, averse to society or 
companionship. 

1797 J. Lawrence in Month. Mag. XLVI. 113 Fanatical 
prejudices, antisocial antipaihies and hatred. 

2. Opposed to the principles on which society is 
constituted. 

1849 Grote Greece n. Ixvii. VI. 84 Doctrines openly and 
avowedly anti-social. x86a Merivale Rom. Emp. <1865* 
VIII. lxv. 149 The earliest charge against the believers was 
that of perverse and antisocial usages. 

Antiso'cialist. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + -ist.] 
One opposed to sociality. 

1775 T. Sheridan R ending 34 3 May justly be termed Anti¬ 
socialists and .. the worst company in the world. 

t Antisoco’rdist. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Anti-6 
+ L. socordia sloth + -isr.] An opponent of sloth 
or stupidity. 

a 1680 Butler Rent. (1759) 11 . 188 (The Virtuoso] calls 
himself an Ant isocord ist, a Name unknown to former Ages, 
but spaw ned by the Pedantry of the prcsenL 

Antispasmodic (a v nti,spa?/mg-dik), a. and sb. 
Med. [Anti- 3 .] A. adj. Good against spasms. 
B. sb. A medicine so used. 

1681 tr. Willis' Rent. Med. Wks., Antispasmodicks , medi¬ 
cines against convulsions. 13163 Watson Tetanus in Phil. 
Trans. LIU. 14 Antispasmodic remedies of various kinds. 
1775 Scott in Phil. Trans. LXV 1 .17a baud ami m, the most 
eficctual and universal anti-spasmodic. 184a Ramadge Cur. 
Consump. (1861) 24 A soothing and antispasmodic power. 

Antispast (?c*nti|Spa?st). Pros. [ad. Gr. dvTi- 
(Yrraor-ov, f. Honana-e v to draw in the contrary 
direction.] A metrical foot composed of an iamhus 
and a trochee, as *AA<£o vbpos. 

1706 Phillies, Anthpastus .. 1821 Ed in. Re~o. XXXV’. 302 
The lords of Antispast and friends to Double-dochmee. 

Antispastic (a?nti,spre*stik), a and sb. [ad. 
Gr. dvTwnaoTiK-bs able to draw away: see prec. 
and -ic.] A. adj. 

1. Med. Tending to divert or counteract. 

1541 R. Copland Gvydem'x Quest. Cyrurg., Blodc lettynge 
.. is somtyme antyspatyc, that is to say dyuersyue .. as the 
flux of blode at the nose of the ryght nosethrylle, is restraynte 
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by the bledynge of the ryght arme, 1853 Mayne Exp. I.tx., 
A nt/spastic. 

2 . Pros. Consisting of, or containing, antispasts. 
1811 Ed in. Rez\ XVIJL 156 The first metre discussed is 
the Antispastic. i860 J. W. Donaldson Lai. Gr. (1867) 
§ 264 Antispastic rhythm .. is not used by Latin poets. 

B. sb. Med. An antispastic agent. 

1719 Glossogr. Nova , A ntis/a sticks, medicines that divert 
Distempers to other Parts. 

Antisplenetic (rcmtiispl/ne-tik), a. and sb. 
[Anti- 3.] A. adj. Good against disease of the 
spleen. B. sb. A medicine so used. 

a 1734 Floyf.rQ.I Antispleneticks open the o!*tructions of 
the spleen. 1847 in Craig. 

t Antistoe’chal, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Gr. auTi- 
<7Totx*o? in opposite rows (f. aroix-os row) + -AL 1 .] 
Arranged in opposite ranks, arrayed against. 

1680 H. More. Apocal. Apoc. 267 If God had no more 
Servants but these only, then would they l>c Antistrechal to 
the Beast throughout. 

Antistrophal (anti'strdfal), a. rare. [f. next 
+ -auL] Of or |>ertaimng to antistrophe. 

1878 ' 1 *. Sinclair Mount 79 The passionate political music 
of slropha] and antistrophal variety. 

I Antistropho (a*nti*strdf/). [L., a. Gr. avn- 
OTpfxpT) a turning about, f. avTiarpitp-uy to turn 
against, f. dvrt against + arpi(p-€iv to turn.] 

1 . The returning movement, from left to right, in 
Greek choruses and dances, answering to the 
previous movement of the strophe from right to 
left ; hence, the lines of choral song recited (luring 
this movement; and generally , any choral response. 

a 1619 Fotiierby Atheom. 11. xii. § 5. 345 As every Psalme 
heginneth with an Alleludah .. by Stropha : sodoiH it like¬ 
wise end, with an Alleln-iah .. by Antisinpha. 1671 
Milton Samson Pref., Strophe, Anti^irophe, Kpodo..wcre 
a kind of stanzas framed only lor the music then used with 
the chorus that sung. 1807 Robinson Archxol . Grxca in. 
»v. 217 The sacred hymns, consisting of three stanzas .. the 
first of which, called strophe, was sung in lurning from east 
lowest; the second, called antistrophe, in returning from 
west to easL 

2 . An inverse relation or correspondence. 

1605 B ACON Adv. Learn. 11. ix. § 3 The latter branch, .hath 
the same relation or antistrophe that the former hath. 16x1 
Cotgr., Antistrophe, An Antistrophe; or aliernall conver¬ 
sion of two things, which bee somewhat alike. 1842 De 
Quincey in Hlackio. Mag. LI. 12 An inverse correspondency 
with the Nile (north and south, therefore, as the antistrophe 
to south and north>. 

3 . Rhet. and Cram. a. The repetition of words 
in inverse order, b. The figure of retort, or turning 
an opponent’s pica against him. 

1625 tr. Camdens Hist. F.liz. 1. (i 6831 99 The renewing of 
the Contract is a flat Antistrophe, and may truly be retorted 
upon the French. 1727 51 Chamrers Cycl., Antistrophe isa 
figure in grammar, whereby two terms or things, mutually 
dependent one on another, arc reciprocally converted. As 
if one should say, the master of the servant, ami the servant 
of the master. 

Antistrophic (senti|Strp*fik\ a. and sb. [ad. 
Gr. avTiorpcxfnK-os, f. avTtorpoipi]: see prec.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to antistrophes. 

1859 in Worcester. 1881 Stani.ly Chr. lust. iii. 65 An 
antistrophic hymn to Christ. 1882 M. Dodds Genesis 108 
The answer is given in poetical form, in two couplets or 
antistrophic parallelisms. 

B. sb. pi. Antistrophics [Gr. dvT\<jTpoq>iK&] : 
the lyrical part of Greek dramas. 

1811 Edin. Rev. XVHL 176 Dr. Burney’s disposition of 
the following .. Antistrophics. 

Antistro'phically, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -al 
+ -LY-.] 1’v antistrophe; in inverse order. 

1842 I >k Quincey in P/ackro. Mag. LI. 12 The Danube .. 
is described as .. corresponding rigorously, but antistrophic* 
ally as the Greeks express it', similar angles, similar dimen¬ 
sions, hut in an inverse order, to the Kgyptian Nile. 

Antistrophize (anti strdfaiz), v. rare. [f. 
Antistrophe+ -17.E.] To form an antistrophe. 

184a De Quincey in Blackw.^Mag. LI. 12 The particular 
instance of the Danube, as antistrophising with the Nile. 

I! Antistrophon (a-nti-stnlfpn). Rhet. [ncut. 
sing, of Gr.&VTioTpcHp-os turned in an opposite way, 
f. tsyTt-OTphptiv to turn to the opposite side.] An 
argument that is retorted upon an opponent. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. 55 But for the point 
wherein you* touch vs., it is Antistrophon, and tumeth a 
great deale better vpon you. 1642 Milton A Pol. Smect. 
Wks. 1851, 267, I tume his Antistrophon upon his owne 
head. 1818 in Toon; and in mod. Diets. 

Antistrnma tic, a. and sb. Med. [see next.] 

A. adj. = next. B. sb. A remedy for scrofula. 

1676 Wiseman (J.), I prescribed him a distilled milk with 

anti-stmmaticks, and purged him. 

Antistrumous (centijstr/Dmas), a. Med. [f. 
Anti- 3 + L. slru/na scrofula, + -ous.j Tending to 
cure scrofula. 

1861 Bumstead Vett. Dis. (1879) 387 Scrofula.. calls for 
preparations of iodine and other antistrumous remedies. 

Antisypbilitic (RNntiisifilrtik), a. and sb. 
Med. [Anti- 3.] A. adj. Tending to cure syphilis. 

B. sb. A medicine so used. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 106 The Jew Bush, or Milk 
plant, is used ..as an antisyphilitic. 1878 Bryant Preset. 
Surg. I. 318 Antisyphilitic remedies should be employed. 
Antisyzygy (sentiisi’zid^ih [f. G.dKrurv^vyta, 
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f. avri opposite + trvfiry/a union, f. <rv(v) together 
+ £vy-ov yoke.] Union of opposites. 

1863 F. Hall in Reader 24 Jan. 95 Zoroastrianism .. fuses 
together—in what Clement of Rome would havedcnominatcd 
an antisyzygy— the Deity and Satan. 

Antitetanic (rentiit/tarnik), a. and sb. Med. 
[Anti- 3 .] A. cuij. Good against tetanus or lock¬ 
jaw. B. A medicine so used. 

1875 H. Woou Thera/*. (1879) 233 It even acts as an anti¬ 
tetanic in the poisoning of ctfleia and of morphia. 

Antithalian (tenti,Julian), a. [f. Anti- 3 + 
Thalia, the Muse of Comedy, the Grace of festivi¬ 
ties.] Opposed to fun or festivity. 

1817 Pkacock Xightm. Abbey 106 As gloomy and anti- 
thaliaa a young lady as Mr. Glowry himself could desire. 

Antitheism (rentiijviz’m). [Anti- 8.] The 
doctrine of antithesis. 

1833 Chai.mf.rs Bridgw. Treat, if. iv. 405 Atheism might 
plena a lackof evidence within its own field of observation. 
Hut Antitheism pronounces upon the things which are, and 
the things which are not within that field. 1877 Athemrum 
6 Oct. 430/2 Another theory justifying anti-theism. 

Antitheist (amtiijirist . [Anti- 5 .] One op¬ 
posed to belief in the existence of a God. 

i860 Pc sky Alt it. Proph. 533Theantithcist or anti-Christian 
world, which by violence, falsehood, sophistry, wars against 
the truth. i88t Swinburne in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 142 If only 
he were a French amitheist. 

Antitheistic Cre-nti t J-/,i-stik), a. [f. prec.+-ic.] 
Of or pertaining lo an tit heists ; opposed to God. 

i860 PrsF.v Min. Proph. 577 Petty, though Anti-theistic, 
wars of neighbouring petty nations, pitting their false gods 
against the True. 1880 Athenaeum 20 Nov. 668 An anti- 
theistic bias which obscures his vision. 

Antithem, var. Antetiiemk, text of a discourse. 
Antithesis (a*ntr[7sis\ PI. antitheses, [a. L. 
antithesis , a. Gr. avrlOfcts opposition, n. of action 
f. avTiTi$(vcu t f. iIfti against + ti 0 <Vqi (stem $(•) to 
place; already in Gr. a term of Logic and Rhetoric.] 

1. Khet. An opposition or contrast of ideas, ex¬ 
pressed by using as the corresponding members of 
two contiguous sentences or clauses, words which 
are the opposites of, or strongly contrasted with, 
each other; as ‘ he must increase, hut / must dc- 
crease,' ‘ in newness of spirit, 110 V in the oldness of 
the letter 

1529 Frith {title 1 Antithesis wherein arc compared to- 
goder ChrUtes notes and oure holyc Father the Popes. 1674 
Govt. Tongue iii. § 17. 115 These are miserable antithesis s. 
1728 Pope Dune. 1.254 All arm'd v, iih points, antitheses and 
puns. 1748 J. M asox Elocution 20 In an Antithesis, one con¬ 
trary must be pronounced louefer than the other. 1872 
Minto Eng. Lit. Introd.9 When the balanced clauses stand 
in antithesis, it lends emphasis to the opposition. 

2 . 'I'he second of two such opposed clauses or 
sentences ; a proposition opposed to a thesis; a 
counter-thesis or -proposition. 

1533 Frith Anno. More F ij. As the contraryc antithe¬ 
sis doth euidently expressc. 1677 Galk Crt. Gentiles III. 
Prcf., Impossible .. to discusse such an hypothesis without 
some opposition against such as defend the antithesis. 1678 
Owen* Mind of God iii. 91 Given to disputing, or the main¬ 
taining of Antitheseses, or oppositions unto the Truth. 1833 
Coleridge Table T. 264 The style of Junius is a sort of 
metre, the law of which is a balance of thesis and antithesis. 

3. By extension: Direct or striking opposition of 
character or functions (between two things) ; con¬ 
trast. Const, of between ( with obs.). 

1631 Preston EJfec. Faith 40 That Antithesis, that opposi¬ 
tion that is made in that withdrawing of a mans selfe from 
God. 1850 Kingsley Att. Locke xxxviii. (1879) 410 The 
antithesis of natural and revealed religion. 1872 Darwin 
Emotions i. 5 Movements, so clearly expressive of affections 
..being fh complete opposition or antithesis lo the attitude 
and movements which are expressive of anger. 

4 . The direct opposite, the contrast. Const, of, to. 

1831 Macaulay Moore's Byron, Ess. 1 . 161 The reverse of 

a great dramatist, the very antithesis to a great dramatist. 
1857 H. Reed Led. Brit. Poets v ii. 244 Rhyme is sometimes 
taken as the antithesis of reason. 1879 Farrar Paul \ l. 327 
Is not the Pharisaic spirit.. the antithesis of the Christian? 
1 5. (See quot.) Obs. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet. Bii a, Antithesis, or Antistoechon : 
where if / follows immediately after r.. they change r into 
t, to make the sound the pleasanter, as for Dcxcirle , dexalte. 
1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 172 Antithesis is sometimes a 
figure, whereby one letter is put for another; and then it is 
the same with Antistoichon. 

Antithesism (&nti*}>/siz’m). rare- x . [n. of 
result f. Antithesize: see -izk and -mm,] The 
production of antithesis, an antithetic sentence. 

1816 Gilchrist Philos.Etym. 214 His superfine antithesisms. 

Antithesistic (a-ntrjvsrstik), a. rare- 1 . [f. 
as if on an tithe sist (n. of agent f. Antithesize) + 
-to : see -istic.] Of the nature of an opponent ; 
opposing, contrary. 

1801 E. Darwin Zoon. IV. 234 The ideas, . become exerted 
too violently for want of some antithesistic ideas. 

Antithesize (aenti'Ksaiz), v. rare— 1 , [f. Anti¬ 
theses + -ize ; cf. cmphaS’izc!\ To form antitheses; 
to put into antithesis. 

1789 Burns Wks. (Globe) 476, 1 can antithesize sentiment 
and circumvolute periods as well as an}- coiner of phrase. 

Antrthesizer, rare— 1 , [f. prec. + -erC] One 
who antithesizes or forms an antithesis. 

1808 Southey Lett. 11 .90 [Crabbe] is an imitator, or rather 
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an antithesizer, of Goldsmith, if such a word maybe coined 
for the occasion. 

Antithet (semtiket). [ad. L. antitket-on, a. Gr. 
uvriOcT-ov, neut. of adj. avr ( 0 €t-os placed in op¬ 
position : see Antithesis. Long used in Gr. and 
L. form antitheton, pi. -a (erron. -as).] 
t 1 . The rhetorical figure of Antithesis. Obs. 

1580 North Plutarck{ 1676)702 A figure of Rhetorick called 
Antitheton: which is, opposition. 1610 Healey St. Aug., 
City 0/God 422 Contraposition, contention, or Antitheton is 
diversely used. 

2 . An instance of antithesis; an antithetic state¬ 
ment. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, vi. 111.(1876)261 The examples of 
antithets here laid down, a 1661 Holyday Persius 297 In 
smooth antitheta's his fault he weighs. 1857 Kingsley Two 
T. Ago xxvi, Sunshine comes after storm .. Equally true is 
the popular antithet, that misfortunes never come single. 

13 . att rib. or adj. Opposed, put forth in opposition. 
rtl 733 North Exam. i. ii. r 154 The antithet Topic used 
by the Plot-Mongers, when the Vility and Roguery of the 
Witnesses was made an objection, that only such could be 
privy to^very bad Actions. 

Antithetic (funtijetik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
nvTt 0 € 7 t/< 6 s, {. avTi 0 tTos : see prec. and -ie.J 

A. adj. Of the nature of antithesis : a. Khet . 

1610 Healey St. Aug., City 0/ God w. xviii. 401 Making 

the worlds course like a faire poemc, more gratious by ami* 
thetike figures. 1778 Hi*. I.owth Isaiah (ed. 1218 Parallel 
lines may he reduced to three sorts, parallels synonymous, 
antithetic, synthetic. 1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit. 113 Which, 
in the antithetic form .. of an adage or maxim, 1 have been 
accustomed to word thus: ‘Until yon understand a writer's 
ignorance, presume yourself ignorant of his understanding.' 
tb. Opposing, controversial. Obs. 

1753Chambers Cyct. Supp. s.v. f In this sense [controversial] 
we meet with antithetic method, antithetic discourses, etc. 

c. Contrasted, directly opposite. 

1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. v. 312 The more blasphemous and 
brutal the exhibition was, the more was a sort of antithetic 
holiness attached to it. 

d. Consisting of two opposites. 

1842 W. Grove Corr. Fhys. For. led. 6) 128 The dual or anti¬ 
thetic character of force involved in the term polarity. 

B. sb. rare. 1 . A direct opposite. 

1863 Russell Diary .V. 4 S. II. 84 The favorite resort cf 
smokers and their antithet ics, those who love the pure fresh air. 
2 . collect . pi. The doctrine of contrasts. 

1852 M. Stuart Comm. Prof. 31 Two libelli , one for anti¬ 
thetic-; and the other for synthetics. 

Antithetical, a. [f. prec. + *al.] 

1 . Connected with, containing, or using antithesis. 

1583 T. Watson Poems (1870* 116 The whole piller.. is by 

relation of either halfc to the other Antithetical! or Ami* 
sillahicall. 1795 Mason Church Music 111. 170 Parallel anti¬ 
thetical expressions, are .. substituted for Rnythm and ca¬ 
dence. 1853 Robertson Sermons Ser. tv. ix. (1876) 112 The 
whole context is antithetical. Ideas arc opposed to each 
other in pairs of contraries. 

2 . Characterized by direct opposition. 

1848 Miller First Impressions xvii. (18^7) 283 To bring 
Revelation in direct antithetical collision with the inferences 
of the geologists, i860 Tyndall Glaciers 11. § 26. 372 Each 
of the snowy hands .. contributed to produce an appearance 
perfectly antithetical to its own. 

Antithetically, adv. [ 1 . prec. + -ly-.] In 
an antithetic manner; in direct opposition, 

1816 Byron Chi/de Harold 111. 36 Whose spirit antitheti¬ 
cally mixt, One moment of the mightiest, and again On little 
objects with like firmness fixt. 1855 H. Spencer Psychology 
11. i. (1872' I. 161 These outer activities .. become antitheti¬ 
cally opposed in aspect. 

Anti-trade (:vnti|ti7 T|; d), att rib . phr. and sb. 
[Anti- 2.] In Anti-trade Wind, also ellipt. Anti¬ 
trade, -s: A wind that blows steadily in the oppo¬ 
site direction to the trade-wind, that is, in the 
northern hemisphere from SAW, and in southern 
hemisphere from N.W. 

1853 Sir J. Hkrschel Pop. Led. iv. § 19.(1873) 157 The 
great and permanent system of winds known as the ‘trades’ 
and ‘anti-trades.’ 1867 E. Denison Astron. without Math. 
40 This secondary or anti-trade wind prevails from about 30° 
to 6o° latitude at sea. 1875 Croi.l Cltmate 4 Time iL 28 1 he 
south-west wind to which we owe so much of our warmth in 
this country, is the continuation of the anti-trade. 

II Antitragns (a?'nti|tr<ri;gr%, L. d&ntrtragtfs). 
[Anti- 2 ] A protuberance of the outer ear, the 
thicker part of the antihclix, opposite to the tragus. 

1842 E. Wilson Anat. Cade M. 461 A tubercle opposite to 
this is the anti tragus. 1877 Burxett Far 29 In the water- 
shrew, the anti-tragus serves as an operculum to the auricle. 

Anti trinitarian (aNnti[trimtu«*rian), a. ami 
sb. [ANTt- 3.] 

A. adj. Opposed to the doctrine o( the Trinity. 
a 1665 Goodwin Filled 10. the Spirit (1867) 133 There is an 

anti-trinitarian spirit that hath broken prison of late. 1825 
Syd. Smith JUXl (1859) 11 . 206/2 Anti-Trinitarian Dissenters 
sit in the House of Commons. 

B. sb. One who rejects the doctrine of the Trinity. 

1641 Bp. Mountagu Ads 4 Mon. 4^2 The German and 

Polonian Anabaptists and Antitrinitarians. 1850 R. Wal¬ 
lace {title) Sketches of the Lives and Writings of Dis¬ 
tinguished Antitrinitarians. 

Aoititrinita’rianism. [f. prcc.+-isM.] The 
doctrinal system of Antitrinitarians. 

i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 199 Anti-Trinitarianism denies to 
God His essential Being, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Antitropal (acntrtrJpal), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
antitrop-us, mod.Fr. antitrope (f. Gr. avri against 


+ -Tpo7r-os turning) + -alL] Of an embryo: In¬ 
verted, so as to have the radicle at the extremity of 
the seed opposite to the hilum. 

1855 Balfour Bot. (ed. 3) § 603 In an orthotropa) seed the 
embryo is inverted or antitropal. 1866 in Treas. Bot. 

Antitropous (fluntrltfpas), a. Bot.~\HQC. 

1830 Linoley A ’at. Syst. Bot. 229 In Rhinanthacca; it I the 
embryo] must be Antitropous or hetcrotropous. 

Anti-tirssient, a. nonce-wd. [f. Anti- 3 + L 
tussient-cm coughing.] Good against coughing. 

a 1704 T. Brown Comic. Vino Wks. 1 . 161, l have been 
thirty years and upwards contriving my Anti-tussient pills. 

Antitypal (arnti,taipal), a. rare. [f. next + 
-.wA] Of the nature of an antitype. 

1851 Kingsley I 'east KpU. (D.) How am I to extricate my 
antitypal characters, when their living types have not yet 
extricated themselves? 

Antitype (pu*nti,taip). [ad. ined.L. anlityp-us 
a. Gr. avTirv ir-os, prop. adj. 'responding as an 
impression to the die/ f. dvti opposite to + tujtuy 
stroke, stamp, type, f. stem jvn - strike.] That 
which is shadowed forth or represented by the 
‘type’ or symbol. 

1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 68 The Bread and Wine after 
Consecration are called Antitypes, a 165a J. Smith Set. 
Disc. vi. 191 In these types and shadows., to behold the 
antitypes themselves. 1704 Swift T. Tub Pref., The ship 
in danger is easily understood to be its old Antitype the 
Commonwealth. 1841 Myers Cut A. Th. in. § 11. 42 The re¬ 
lation . .of the Old Testament to the New..[is] that of Type 
to Antitype, nf Porch to Temple, of Dawn to Day. 

Antitypical (amtidi-pikal), a. [f. prec. + -icai., 
after typicall\ Of the nature of or pertaining to 
an antitype; fulfilling what is typical. 

1641 Hi*. Mountagu Ads $ Mem. 493 Not any temporal!, 
and, therefore, but typical!, regality.. but a spirituall, eter- 
nall. antitypicall legality. 1684 Chaksock^//u/£. GW(i834> 
II. 681 God smelled a sweet savour from Noah’s sacrifice, 
not from the beasts offered, hut the antitypical sacrifice 
represented, i860 Ellicott Life 0/ our Lord vii. 347 An 
an atypical reference to the ceremony of the Scape-Goat, 

t Anti*typous, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr, civtitvit-os 
force-resisting (f. dvrl in opposition + -tuj7os strik¬ 
ing: see Antitype)+ -ous.j Resisting force; 
material, substantial, solid. 

1678 Cuoworth In tell. Syst. 815 The Tenuity of their 
[Angels’] Bodies .. as not.. being so solid and Antttypous as 
those which we are now ImpriMjned in. Ibid. 829 II is an 
Essential Property thereof [Extensuni\ to be Antiiypous or 
Impenetrable. 

Antitypy (rcntrtipi). rare. [ad. Gr. di'ri7u7rta, 
n. of quality f. dvThvu-os: see prec. and -\\] The 
resistance of matter to force of penetration, com¬ 
pression, or motion. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. {1640) 156 Motions of Antitypie, 
commonly called Motion opposing Penetration of Dimen¬ 
sions. 1846 Sir W. Hamilton Dissert, in Reid's ll'ks. 847 
Antitypy, a word in Greek applied not only to this absolute 
and essential resistance of matter, <jud matter, hut also, etc. 

Anti variolous (auntiivararJbs), a. Med. 
[Anti- 3.] Good against smallpox. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Antivenereal (oemti,v/nDTial), a.Med. [Anti- 
3.] Tending to cure venereal disease. 

1676 Wiseman (J.) Antivenereal remedies. 1830 Linoley 
.Wit. Syst. Bot. 314 Antivenereal and febrifugal virtues. 

Antivermicular (sesntqvaimikirfBU), a. 
Phys. [Anti- 3.] «= Antipkhlstaltic. 

1717 St. ANDRfiin Phil. Trans. XXX. s8o If the Vermicu¬ 
lar Motion accelerates the Contents of the Intestins down¬ 
wards ; the Antivermicular.. should force them upwards. 
1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Antizymic (amtiiznnik), a. and sb. [f. Anti- 
3 + Gr. (Ofiij leaven + -ic.] A. adj. Opposing fer¬ 
mentation. B. sb. A substance having this quality. 

1804 T. Trotter Drunkenness iii. 41 Hop .. possesses no 
superior efficacy as an antizymic. 1839 Hooper Med. Did., 
Antizymic , Applied to that which prevents fermentation. 

Antizymotic (centi 1 zim^tik, -zaim^-tik), a. 
and sb. Med. [f. Anti- 3 + Gr. (vhwtik- 6 s causing 
fermentation.] A. adj. =* prec. B. sb. A substance 
that prevents fermentation or decomposition. 

1875 H. Wood Thrrap. (1879) 632 Amizymotics arc used 
for the purpose of preventing decomposition. 

Antler (arntlai). Forms : 3 ?antolier, aunto* 
lier, 4-5 auntelere, hauntelere, 5-6 auntler, 6 8 
antlier, 6- antler, [a. OFr. antoillier (i. e. an-to- 
]• er) late L. *ant{e)oculdr-cm ( ramum ) the 
* branch ’ or tine of a stag’s hom ' in front of the 
eyes’; cf. Ger. augensprosze * eye-sprout.’ An toil- 
tier represented an earlier *antogiicr (cf. OFr. avoglc, 
It. avocoio L. abocul-um, and OFr. oill for *ofl :— 
oculuni), later OFr. andoillier, now andouiller 
(see Dr. Bugge in Romania IV. 3-19). The original 
English form must have been antolier , auntolier, 
whence, by weakening and eventual loss of atonic 
0, auntelere , auntler, antlerl\ 

1 . orig. The lowest (forward-directed) branch of 
the horn of a stag or other deer; afterwards ex¬ 
tended to any branch, the lowest being then called 
the bffiv-antler, and the next bes-antler. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 11. 128 5 oure hauntelere dere 
were all y-takyn. a 1420 Veneryde 'Pwetyln Rel. Ant. 1 .151 
Whan an hert hath fourched, and then anntelere rynll, and 
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surryall, and Torched on the one syde, and troched on that 
other syde, than is he an hert of .x. and of the more, c 1520 
Skelton Speke Parrot 481 So bygge a bulkc of brow aun tiers 
cahhagid that ye re. 1583 Stanyiiurst Acneis t. (*880) 23 
Chiefe stags vpbearing croches high from the anther hauled. 
1608 Nokuen Sttrv. Dial. 183 What Deere hath the Lord of 
this Mannor in his Park, red and fallow: how many of 
Antler, and how many rascall ? 1686 Phil . Trans. XVI. 225 
The Andouilleres of a Staggs Horn. 1741 Cow//. Earn.- 
Piece 11. i. 289 The I*allow Hart or Stag doth bear his Head 
high .. has small Reams, with long, slender, and ill-grown 
Anthers. 1727 51 Chambers Cycl ., Antler, among hunters, 
the first of the pearls that grow about the bur of a deer’s 
horn. There are also sur-antlers, brow-antlers, etc. 1849 
Macaulay Hist . Eng. vii, Huge stags with sixteen antlers. 
1864 Derby Merc. 14 Dec., The curious articles made from 
the brow antler of a stag's horn. 

2 . Hence popularly \ The branched hom of a 
slag or other deer. 

1829 Scott Demonol. x. 395 A vaulted apartment garnished 
with stags* antlers. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 260 The Deer 
tribe, distinguished by the possession of long deciduous 
horns, covered with asoft skinortWrv/.. and termed Antlers. 
1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. II. in. vi. 164 The skull and 
antlers of a gigantic deer. 

Antlered isentbid), ppl. a. [f. prcc. + -kd 2 .] 

1 . Furnished with or bearing antlers: a. naturally. 

a 1818 Vernon Oval's Met. vm. (T.) Sometimes a crested 

mare, or antler’d deer. 1870 Bryant Homer xi. I. 355 Like 
a troop Of ravening jackals round an antlered stag, 
b. Adorned with stags’ horns. 

1828 Scott in Lockhart Life (1839) * 2 7 We were sur¬ 

veying the antlered old hall. 

2 . Iran./. Branched as with antlers. 

1870 Disraeli Lothairx iii. 55 Sometimes a gorsy dell and 
sometimes a great spread of antlered fern. 

Antlerless (arnthjles), a. [f. Antler + less.] 
Without antlers. 

1881 Nature No. 592. 417 These antlcrless deer. 
Antlery (arntbri). rare - 1 . [f. Antler, after 
forms like drapery, Jittery .] Antlers collectively. 

1849 J. Wilson in Btackw. Mag. LXVl. 9 An enormous 
fellow la slag]. .giving himself a shake of nis whole huge 
bulk, and a caive of his w hole wide antlery. 

|| Antlia (arntliiS). Ent. [L. antlia , an instru¬ 
ment for drawing up water, a. Gr. ibrAin bilge*water, 
uvtKiov a bucket.] The proboscis or haustellnm 
of insects, with which they suck up juices. 

1828 Kikbv& Spence Entomol. xliii. IV. 98 Extraordinary 
,, irritability is exhibited by the antlia. 1869 Nicholson 
Zool. 211 These maxilla; adhere together by their inner 
surfaces, and thus form a spiral 1 trunk,’ or ‘antlia.’ 

Antliate (ce’ntlij^t), ///. a. Ent. [f. pree. + 
-ate.] Furnished with sucking proboscis ; hau- 
stcllate. 

1828 Kirby & Spence Entomol. xlvii. IV. 390 Mouth antliate. 

Antling (centlig). rare. [f. Ant sb. a- -ling.] 
A young or little ant. 

1879 M'Cook Agric . Ant 0/ Texas 20 <D.) Within the 
formicaries antlings w'ere found. 

A'nt-li-OU. [a transl. of Or. fivp^Ko-Xlcov, in 
the LXX.] A neuropterous insect, or genus of in¬ 
sects ( Mynncleon ), the larva of which lies iti wait 
for and devours ants. 

1815 Kirby & Spence Entomol. (1843} 1. 304 The ant-lion 
was the stronger of the two and .. dragged the object of 
contestation under the sand. 1880 H. St. John Nipon 157 
One of the most ingenious insects 1 know of is the ant-lion. 

Antocow (in Miegc 1688, Phillips 1706, lbiley 
1721-83) ^Anticor. 

Ant ocular (cent^ ki/Haj), a. rare . [mod. f. L. 
ante before + ocularis pertaining to the eye, f. ocitlns 
eye. Cf. Antlkk.] Situated in front of the eye. 

1870 Nicholson Zoot. (1880) 538 A layer of transparent 
epidermis covers the whole eye lof Serpents] and is termed 
the an locular membrane. 

Antodontalgic, variant of Anti-odontalgic. 

|| Antoeci (amtf sai), sO.pl. [L., a. Or. avromot 
dwellers opposite, f. dvri opposite to-L-otNos 
-dwelling.] The dwellers under the same meri¬ 
dian, on opposite sides of the equator, and at the 
same distance from it. 

1622 Heylin Cosmogr. Introd. (1674)20/1 Antteci are such 
as dwell under the same Meridian and the same Latitude or 
Parallel equally distant from the /Equator; the one north¬ 
ward, the other Southward ; the days in both places being 
of a length; but the Summer of the one beinj* the others 
winter. " 1684 T. Burnet Tit. Earth 1. 255 Antichthoncs .. 
comprehend both the antipodes and antoeci, or all beyond 
the line. 1796 jSce Antoccian]. 

Antoeclan (cent/\|an\ a. and sb. [f. pre«. + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the opposite latitude. 

i860 Maury Fhys. Geog. Sea xx. § 818 The westerly winds 

which prevail on the f)olnr side of 40 0 S. are stronger and 
more constant than their antuecian fellows of the north. 

B. sb. pi. « Antoici. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 121/1 Antccians or Antmci.. 
have their noon, or midnight, or any other hour at the same 
time; hut their seasons are contrary, being spring tu the 
one, when it is autumn w ith the other. 

|| Antonomasia (icmtpmTm^i’zia, &nt^ru?). [L., 
a. Gr. dvrovopaala, f. avTovopt^uv to name instead, 
f. avrt instead + vvopa^uv to name, f. vvopa name.] 
The substitution of an epithet or appellative, or the 
name of an office or dignity, for a person’s proper 
name, as the Iron Duke for Wellington, his Grace 
for an archbishop. Also, conversely, the use of a 
Vol. I. 
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proper name to express a general idea, as in calling 
an orator a Cicero, a wise judge a Daniel. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Persic (Arb.) 192 Antonomasia, or 
the Surnamer, as he that would say: not king Philip of 
Spaine, but the Westerue king. a 1638 Mkde iCks. ti. 332 
That Capilolium by Antonomasia is put fora C Jcntile Temple 
in general. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Antonomasia , a figure 
in rhetoric .. Thus w e say, the philosopher, instead of Aris¬ 
totle. 1759 AnAM Smith Mor. Sent. (1797* II. 407 This way 
of speaking, which the grammarians call an antonomasia 

Antonoma'Stic, a. rarer*, [f. pree. after Gr. 
vvopiaOTiK-ls.] Characterized by antonomasia. 
Antonoma'stically, adv. rare- 1 , [f. pree. 

+ -ai. 1 + -LY-.] In anlonomaslic manner; by way 
of antonomasia. 

1646 Si kT. Browne Pseud. F.p. 166 Although we single out 
one, and AntonoiiKcsiically thereto assigne the name of the 
Unicorne, yet can we not he secure what creature is meant 
thereby. 1656 in Blount Glossogr .; and in mod. Diels. 

Antonym (wntAiim). [See quol.] A term 
which is the opposite or antithesis of another, a 
counter-term. 

1870 C. J. Smith Syn. ff Antonyms Pref. 6 The Etymology 
of the word anunifua merely expresses the idea of one word 
in substitution for, which in matters of verbal debate, is 
equivalent practically to opposition to another; a double 
force which, in addition to its analogy 10 Synonym, seemed 
to render Antonym a preferable word to Counterterm. 1881 
.V. Nation No. 835. 464 The inevitable difficulty of 
choosing among synonyms and antonyms. 

Antorbital, variant of Ante-orbital. 
Antozone (rciib<»"*zJ l| n). Client, [f. (by Schon- 
bein) Ant- 4- Ozone.] A gaseous product, sup¬ 
posed by Schbnbcin to lie a permanently positive 
variety of oxygen, but subsequently shown to be 
hydrogen dioxide, 11 : . 0 2 . Hence Antozonide. 

1862 Faraday in l'roc. R. Inst. 70 This substance he names 
antozone, and believes that it also enters into combination 
..Hence there is not merely ozone and antozone. but also 
ozonide and antozonide compounds. 1868 Dana Min. 124 
1 is j Antozonite's] strong antozone odour is said often to pro¬ 
duce headache and vomiting in ihe miners. 

Antozonite (antpm-zrnioit). Min. [f. pree. + 
-itk.] A dark violet-blue variety of Fluorite. 

1868 [See Antozone]. 

Antral (arntral), a. rare [f. L. antr-um 
(see next) + -al 1 .] Of the nature of, or pertaining 
to. an antrum or cavity. 1880 in Syd. See. Lex. 
Antre (arnUiL poet. [a. Vv.anlre :—L..anirntn, 
a. Gr. dvrpov cave.] A cave, a cavern. 

1604 Shahs. Oth. 1. iii. 140 Antars vast, and Desarts idle. 
1818 Keats Endym. 11. 231 Out-shooting .. like a meteor- 
star, Through a vast antre. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist II. 
v. 109 She .. shunned his house as the antre of an ogre. 

Antrorse (centrals), a. [ad. mod.L. antrorsus , 
f. L. *antcro - (see Antkro-) + versus turned, in imi¬ 
tation of e.xlrorsus, etc.] Bent forward or upward. 

1858 Gray Hot. Text-bk. 396 Antrorse , Directed upward 
or forward. 1877 Coves & Allen A*. Amcr. Rodent. 558 
Stiffish, antrorse, adpressed hairs, 

Antroversion (arntravd-jpm). [mod. f. antro 
for antero - (sec pree/, + L. versiou-ein ltiming.] A 
turning forward;« Anteveksion. 

1880 in Syd. Sac, Lex. 

Antrovert (arntrovout),^. rare. [mod. f. as pree. 
+ L. vert-ere to turn.] To turn or bend forward. 
1854 Owen in Orrs Circ. Sc., Org. Nat. 1. 248 The neural 
spines .. are antroverted in the last two dorsal vertebrae. 

I! Antrum ru’ntrimi). PI. -a. [L., a. Gr. dvTpav 
cave.] A hollow place, a cavern ; spec, applied in 
Phys. to cavities in the body. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. liti. (1495) 486 A derke 
caue liyghte Antrum. *727 51 Chambers Cycl., Antrum 
Highmoriannm is a cavity discovered within the sinus of 
each maxillary bone. 1842 L. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 33 
'Ihe..antrum of Highmore. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
An. vii. 388 The nasal cavities and maxillary antra of Car¬ 
nivores. 

" Antrnstion (a-ntrzrstbn). fa. Fr. antruslion, 
or med.L. antrustion-cm (in Salic Law, etc.), f. 
OHG. trbst trust, protection, security, fidelity ; 
latinized in Old Frankish documents as trustis. 
The prefix is prob. And- toward ; but no Teutonic 
word so compounded is known ] A voluntary 
follower of the Old Frankish princes at the period 
of the national migrations. 

1848 Halla.w Mid. Ages* (1878) I. ii. 1. 156 note, In one of 
Marculfus’s precedents, 1. i. f. 18, wc have the form by which 
an Antruslion was created. Ibid. I. ii. 306 Chilperic put 
this down by the help uf his faithful Anlrustions. 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. I. ix. 254 None but the king could have 
anlrustions. 

Autru'stionship. rare. [f. pree. + -ship.] 
The position of an antrnstion. 

1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. ix. 252 Roth .. goes further, 
connecting the an trust ionship with the vassal relation. 

Antship (aj-ntijip). rare. [f. Ant sb. + -ship ; cf. 
lordship .] humorously as title for: An ant. 

1771 J.Cunningham Poems v Chalmers XIV.434/2) ‘Begone, 
you vile reptile/ his antship replied. 

t A'ntsigne. [Obs. form of Ensign, intermed. 
between that and antient. Ancient sb.-, spelt as if 
f. ante before + sign urn sign, standard.] 

1576 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 78 A flagge and antsigne of 
their ow r ne pride. 1583 GoLniNG Calvin on Deut . xii. 72 I n 
such wise as wee may fight stoutly vndcr his antsigne. 


A*nt-thru sll. [Ant sb.] A bird of the Thrush 
family, which lives on ants and allied insects. 

1863 Bates Nat. on Amazons i. 7 Ant-thrushes ia tribe of 
plainly-coloured birds intermediate in structure between fly¬ 
catchers and thrushes*. 1869 J. Gray in Guide Brit. Mas. 
10The Thrushes: some of these have long legs and short 
tails, such as the tropical Am-thrushes. 

Antym(e, obs. form of Anthem. 

Antyteme, var. Antetukme, Obs., a text. 

Anuf, obs. form of Knough. 

Anufene, var. A N o v k n on adv. Obs. on from above. 
Anui, obs. form of Annoy sb. and v. 
tAllU'nction, anonxeion. Obs. rare~ x . [a. 
OFr. enonclion L. inuncliUn-em, n. of action f. 
ininiipere: see Anoint ?».] Anointing, unction. 

1470 Harding Chron. Ixxiv, This was ilieir charge and 
verey dewe seruise, Of anonxeion tyinc to don and excersise. 

tAnu’nder, prep. Obs. or dial. Also 3-4 
nnundyr, anonder, -yr. [f. An prep, a Under ; 
formed in the same way as a-berae, a round, a-forc, 
etc. with the full an- before a vowel. Not in OK.] 

1 . Of local position : Under. 

a 1300 K. Horn 567 per nis non betere anonder sunne. 
e 1325 E. E. Allit. P. A. 166 So schoii pat schenc anuidcr 
sc bore, a 1400 Octouiau 549 l etie water as linn was liude 
The roche auondyr. IStill u«-ed in northern dialect.] 

2 . Of condition: Under the rule of. 

c 1220 Orison in Lamb. Horn. 193 Al is (iodes riche anundcr 
pine lioiidcn. c 1300 St. Brand. 1 A ihonsuiid inonckcs that 
alle anumler him were. 

t Anu ppe, prep. Obs . Forms : 1 an uppan, 
on uppnn, 2 an uppen, on uppen, 2-.^ amtppe, 
anoppe, onuppen ; also 2 nnuppon. [f. An prep. 
A-uppan dat. sing, of up : cf. on-bufan, on-foran .] 
On the top of, upon, both of position and direction. 

c 1000 Ags. Go$p. Matt. xxi. 44 lie tohrysA J>one pc* he on 
uppan fylo. <• 1160 Hatton G. ibid., pe he on uppen falA. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 43 He walde anuppun his underlinges 
mid wohe motieii. ibid. 133 Sum of l>e sede feol an nppe 
stane. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 107 Pat no man werpe pe gill 
of his sinne anuppun god. 1250 Lay. i>>i 6 Was ]>e clone 
swij>e huh t ware anoppe hii fohte. 

Anura, -ous, variants of Anoura, -ous. 

Anuri, variant of Anouk v. Obs. to adore. 
Anury ^jvnifiri). Path. [ad. mod.L. anuria 
(also used instead), f. Gr. dv j^riv. + ovp-vv urine: 
see -Y. Cf. Fr. an uric.] Absence or lack of urine. 

1876 Harlkv Mat. Med. 763 1 1 is eliminated by the kidneys, 
and deposited in .. its straight tubules, producing anuria. 

II Anus [K.] 

1. 'Lhe posterior o]>eiiing of the alimentary canal 
in animals, through which thecxcremeutsareejccted. 

1658 I. K, tr. MoujTet's Tluat. Ins. 1122 lake salt flush .. 
and thrust that into the Anus. 1748 Hart m v Observ. Man 
1. ii. § 2. 7 37 The whole alimentary Duct, quite down to the 
Anus. 1872 Nicholson Pa Iron f. 321 The fins . are always 
placed far hack, in the neighbourhood of the anus. 

2 . An opening at the base of a flower. 

1730 Mahivn in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 3S0 These Flowers 
have no Anus at the Base. 1880 Syd. S{\\ Lex.. .-Inns, in 
Botany, the inferior aperture of a monopetalous flower. 

t Anve’nom, v. Obs. rare, [variant of K.v- 
venom : see An- pref. 4^ To envenom, to poison. 

1340 Ayenb. 27 ]>e iike zenne amicnymu]> al|>cruc*r>t \>e liertc 
of ]>e enuions. Ibid. 50 pe eyr is anvenymed of ]»e dede. 
a 1400 C<ro. Myst. 75 My synful steppys anvetnpuyd the 
ground e. 

Anvil (aj nvil), sb. Forms: 1 onfilti, onfilt(e, 
anfilte, 4 anfelt, -uylt, anefelt, -fold, 4-5 anfeld, 
-volt, 5 anouelt, anuylde, unduell, 5-6 andfelde, 
6 anvelde, anuilde, anuiclde, (hnnfeld), and(e)- 
vile, 6-7 anfeeld, anvild, anvile, anvil), 6- anvil. 
[Ktymol. uncertain. OK. pnjilii, is prob. cogn. w. 
ODu. dial, aenvilte (Verdam 1 . 1S4), and OlIG. 
anafalz ; f. an, on, prep. 4 * a possible *fill-an to 
weld, cf. felt, Ger. fdz, and falz in falz-ambosz. 
Thc/has become v as in silver, anti the final /, pass¬ 
ing through d, is lost, as is frequent in dialects. 

Onfilti , anafalz, can hardly be distinct from synony¬ 
mous forms with 6 : OHG. anabolz , LG. anebolt, anebelte , 
ambit It, ODu. aenbitt, usually derived from 'acn-billen — 

‘ aankloppen, to strike upon' (Verdam 80); but more prob. 
an early variant of aenvilte above, due to some confusion. 
In OHG. anabolz, Sievers suggests a confusion of anafalz 
with the distinct anabbz, a napez, MHG. aneboz, mod.G. 
ambosz, from an+bbz-an, Eng. Beat. Mod. Du. aanbeeld, 
ambeld , seems assimilated to bee/den, to form, fashion.] 

1. The block (usually of iron) on which the smith 
hammers and shapes the metal which he is working. 

a 800 Corpus Gl. (Sweet O. E. T.) 1071 lnett da, onfilti. 
c 1000 /Kli ric Gram. ix. § 33. 60 Incus, anfdt. c 1000 in 
Wright Coe. 286/2 Cudo, anfilte. c 1369 Chaucer Blaunche 
1165 As his brothers hamers rongc, Vpon his anuelt vp and 
downe \v.r. anuelct]. CX380 Sir Peru mb. 1308 Anuylt, 
tange & slegge. 1388 Wvclif Ecctus. xxxviii. 20 A smyth 
siltynge bisidis the anefelt. 1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvi. iv, Golde .. hitwene )>e anfelde [149s andfelde] and ]>e 
hamoure .. strecchep in to golde foyle. 1413 Lvdg. Pylgr. 
Soule iv. xxx. (1483) 78 Harder than the hamour or the ane- 
uelt. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg■ 358/1 They smyie on the 
stythye or anduell. la 1500 l'irgilius in Thoms E. E. Pr. 
Rom. II. 44 They smyie vpon a anuilde. 1530 Palsgr. 740 
To stryke with his hammer upon his anvelde. 1543 Tra- 
iieroN Vigo's Chirurg. iv. 14 d, A styth, or hanfeld. 1589 
Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx.(i6i2) 147 Vulcan .. limping from 
the Anfeeld. 1607 Hieron Wks. 1.^439 " l‘ke the 

smiths dog, who, the harder the anuilc is beaten on, lieth 
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by, and sleepcs the sounder. »6xi Bible Isa. xli. 7 Jlim that 
smote the anuill. 1808 Scott Alarm, v. vi, The armourer’s 
anvil clashed and rang. 

2 . fig. (the whole expression being usually meta¬ 
phorical). 

1534 Ltx Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) K ij, My 
spyrite is betwene the harde anuieldc and the importunate 
hammer. < <*1593 Spenser Sonnet xxxii, The playnts and 
prayers with which I Doebcatonih’anduylcofhcrstubberne 
wit. 1605 Camden Rem. 209 Hammering me vpontheanvild. 
1677 K. Gilpin D.emonol. Micr.( 1867)214 Our present posture 
doth furnish him [Satan] with arguments; he forgeth his 
javelins upon our anvil. 1845 Ford Ilandbk. Spain i. 59 
They have yet to learn that the stomach is the anvil whereon 
health is forged. 1864 Burton Scot A fir. I. ». 34 Hardened 
on the anvil of a war for national freedom. 1883 Sir H. 
Brand in Standard 18 May 3/3 Matters that, so to speak, 
are on the anvil of the House of Commons. 

b. phr. On or upon the anvil: in preparation, 
in hand. 

1623 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 29 Matters while they are in 
agitation and upon the anvill. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Rcfi. 
t. it. 110 The Karl of Strafford .. whose destruction was then 
upon the anvil. 1755 Mem. Cn/t. P. Drake II. iii. 154 There 
was Rumours of a Peace being on the Anvil. 1785 Burke 
Sabobof A not Wks. 1842 I. 319 He has now on the anvil 
another scheme. 

3 . transf. Anything resembling a smith’s anvil in 
shajie or use. 

1678 Butler IIiid. in. i. 340 When less Delinquents have 
l>eeii scourg'd, And Hemp on wooden Anvils forg’d. 1881 
Greener Gun 294 The anvil is shajicd like an escutcheon, 
and is inserted in the cup of the cap, w ith the point against 
the detonating powder. 

b. esp. in Phys. One of the bones of the ear; so 
called from its being struck by another hone called 
the * hammer.’ 

[1594 T. B. La Prim and. Fr. Acad. II. To Reader, Who 
hath fashioned the instruments of hearing in the head like 
to a hammer and an anvilc.| 1687 Death's l ’ision iii. 21 
When the Perceptive Hammer shall not.. Consign Pre¬ 
scribed Blow Unto the Wonted Anvil. 1718 J. Chamber- 
1. \yne Rdig. Philos. 1 . xiii, § 5 'I'he Auditory Bones are four 
in Number, the Hammer, the Anvil, etc. 1879 Cai.dkkw Aim 
Mind A- Brain 71 The head of the hammer rests on the 
central bone known as the anvil. 

4 . Comb, ami Alt rib ., as anvii-b/ock, -maker, etc.; 
also anvil-beater, a smith ; anvil-headed a 
having a head shaped like an anvil; auvil-proof, 
the standard of hardness of an anvil; anvil rock 
tsoe <piot.); anvil-smith, a forger of anvils. 

1870 Bryant Homer It. xvm. 210 lie spake, and from his 
anvil-block aro--e. 1677 Cleveland' s Poems Kp. Ded. A iij b, 
Venus is again unequally yoaked with a .sooty Anvile-beatcr. 
1851 MkLWLLE li hate xlvii. 303 'i'he aiivil-headed whale. 
1616 Beaum. iN Fi.. Faith/. Fr. 11. iii, Though their scull- 
taps be of anvil-proof, This blade shall hammer some of ’em. 
1862 1 ».\sa Man. Grot. 330 Above the twelfth |coa! bed in 
Kentucky] there is (he massive Sandstone .. called the Am il 
Ru«_k, from the form of two masses of it in South-western 
Kentucky. i8tt J. Holland Manuf. Metal t. 90 Some 
anvil-smiths .. forge the ujq>cr part.. out of one piece of iron. 

Anvil tviivilj, z*. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . traps. To fashion 011 the anvil ; chieflyy^. 

1607 Dekklr IIV/. Babylon Fiij, Whilest our thunderliohs 

Are anuiling abroad. c 1700 Genii. Instr. (1732) 303 You arc 
now anvilling out some petty Revenge. 1748 Rich\rd.son 
( la ris si 1 11811) VIII. 267 A roguery .. ready amillcd and 
hammered for execution. 

2 . intr. To work at an anvil. 

1882 Manelt. Gmtrd. 7 June, Thomas anvilled away at 
burning horse-shoes. 

Anvilling (a*'iiviliij\ vld. sb. rare. [f. Anvil v. 
+ -iNii I.] Hammering out ; chiefly 
1662 Phillips Dht. I >ed., What Siftings, Amelings, 
Ti.iversings, there ought to be of Ant hours. 

Anwald, - weald, var. Onwald, Obs., power. 
Anxi'etude. rare [ad. L. anxietudoi] — 
An NIFTY. 1864 in Webster. 

Anxiety (uijzoi-cti). [ad. I - a/ixielal-em, n. of 
ijuality f. anxi-us ; sue Anxious, and -TY.] 

1. The quality or state of living anxious ; uneasi¬ 
ness or trouble of mind al>oul some uncertain event; 
solicitude, concern. 

<1525 More: De Quat. Xoviss. Wks. 1557, 91 There dyed 
he without grudge, without anxietie. a 1631 1 )<>nnk Select. 
(1840) 25 Temporal prosperity comes always accompanied 
with much anxiety. 1714 Sfect. No. 615 ? 1 It is the Busi¬ 
ness of Religion and Philosophy to free us from all unneces¬ 
sary Anxieties. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 .200The United 
Provinces saw with anxiety the progress of his arms. 

2 . Strained or solicitous desire {/or or to effect 
some purpose), 

1769 Junius Lett, i, 3 Anxiety .. for the general welfare. 
1833 1 . Taylor Fanat. viii. 304 Every man’s anxiety to obtain 
for himself the inestimable pearl of genuine knowledge. 

3 . Path. 1 A condition of agitation and depression, 
with a sensation of tightness and distress in the 
prxcordial region.’ Syd. Soe. Lex. 1SS0. 

1661 Bov ell Hist. Anim. «$• Min. 368 The paine and anxiety 
of the ventricle. 1732 Arbuthnot R tiles 0/ Diet 303 The 
Blood.. pressing upon the heart creates great Anxieties. 
1844!;. Graham Dorn. Med . 2771 Angina pectoris] is an acute 
constrictive pain. .attended with anxiety,difficultyof breath¬ 
ing, and a sense of suffocation. 

Anxi*ferons, a. Obsr° [f. L.anxifer sorrow- 
bringing (f. anxi-us 4 -fer bringing) + -ous.] * Bring¬ 
ing sorrow, causing anguish.’ Blount Glossogr . 1656. 
Anxious (a' tjkjos), a. [f. L. anxi-us troubled 
in mind (f. ang-Hre to choke, distress) + -ou.s.] 


1 . Troubled or uneasy in mind about some uncer¬ 
tain event; being in painful or disturbing suspense; 
concerned, solicitous. 

1623 Cocickkam, Anxious , Carefull. 1636 Rutherford 
Lett, vi, Often anxious, and cast down for the case of my 
oppressed brother. 1711 Pope Rape Lock 11. 142 They wail, 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of Fate. 1810 Scott 
Lady 0/L. 11. xxxvii, Allan strained his anxious eye. 

b. Const., <y"an issue dreaded {obs .); for an issue 
desired ; about & thing or person involved in un¬ 
certain issues. 

1711 Stf.ele Sped. No. 4 ? 1 it being the worst way in the 
world to Fame, to be too anxious about it. a 1735 Gran¬ 
ville (J.) Anxious of neglect, suspecting change. 1849 
.Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 197 The counsellors of Charles .. 
were anxious for their own safety. 

2 . Fraught with trouble or solicitude, distressing, 
worrying. {Obs. exc. where it can be explained as 
a transferred use of 1, as anxious cares, i.e. such as 
anxious people cherish. So anxious seats, benches: 
those set apart for anxious inquirers.) 

1667 Milton P. /,. vm. 185 Fife, from which God bath bid 
dwell farr off all anxious cares. 1679 Penn Addr. Prat. it. 
iv. (1692* 117 That which is most of all Anxious is that 
Morality is denyed to he Christianity. 1744 Harris 3 Treat. 
(18411 52 Is not both the possession and pursuit of wealth, 
to those who really love it, ever anxious? 1837 Haliiiukton* 
Give km. 11862I 232 Settiu’ on the anxious benches. 

3 . Full of desire and endeavour; solicitous; 
earnestly desirous to effect some purpose). 

1742 K. IBlair Grave9 4 The gentle heart, anxious to please. 
1794 Nei.son in Nicolas Disj. I. 434 The General seems 
i as anxious as any of us to expedite the fall of the place. 1843 
Carlyle Past 4- Pr. (18581 171 Anxious no longer to be 
dumb, i860 Tyndall Glue. 1. § 13. 93, I was anxious to sec 
many parts of it once more. 

A’nxiously, ativ. [f. prec. + -i-Y 2 .] In an 
anxious maimer, with painful uncertainty; soli¬ 
citously. 

1673 Lady's Call. 1. v. § 45 To be very anxiously careful 
about her garments, a 1700 Dnyden Imit. Horace , Thou 
.. what the Gallic arms will do, Art anxiously inquisitive to 
know. 1824 Dibdin Li fir. Comp. 233 Never was a history 
more anxiously expected. 1875 11 oweels Foregone Cone/. 1 
lie jeered anxiously about lum. 

Anxiousness. rare. [f. as prcc. 4 -ness.] 
The quality of being anxious, anxiety. 

1658 M an 1 on Exp. Jnde Wks. 1871 V. 21 An anxiousness 
alnnit their everlasting state. 1798 Southey Oeeas. Pines 
xi. Wks. 11 . 241 A husband’s love, a father's anxiousness. 
1847 Busiineel Chr. .Yurt. it. ii. 11861*266 Where there is 
but little faith, there is apt to be great anxiousness. 

Any ;e*m\ <?. and pron. Forms; 1-3 eenift, ®ui, 

2 anys, eini, earn, 3 eenb, ani$, amie, 2-6 eni, 

3- 7 ani, 3 6 anic, eny, 4 enye, anye, 6 army, 

4- any; 4- ony\e, onie. Contracted: 2-3 ei, 

3 eei, eie, ocie. [OK. xnig, cogn. w. OS. euig, 
OFris. rnich, icnig, OllG. cinic, tnod.G. cinig, Du. 
eenig, f. an one (in umlaut <rn) + -ig, - ig ; adj. ending 
(sec -vl), here |>erhaps diminutive; cf. L. ullus — 
unulus. Of the MK. forms, eny, ei, seem to have 
lieeit southern, any midi., ony midi, and northern. 
The living word in mod.Kng. is eny. Fein, and 
pi. forms in -*• existed in NIK.; the word is now 
invariable, even pronominalIv.] 

Primarily adj., but also from the earliest period 
used absol. or pronominally both in sing, and pi. 

I. simple adj. 

1 .gen. An indeterminate derivative of one, or rather 
of its weakened adj. form a, an, in which the idea 
of unity (or, in plural, partitivity) is subordinated to 
that of indifference as to the particular one or ones 
that may be selected. In sing. = A — no matter 
which ; a — whichever, of whatever kind, of what¬ 
ever quantity. In pi. — Some — no matter which, 
of what kind, or how many. 

a. Its primary use is in interrogative, hypothe¬ 
tical, and conditional forms of sj>eech, as Mias 
any Knglishman seen il V i.e. an Knglishman — 
1 care not which ; 'if it do any harm,’ i.e. harm, 
no matter of what kind. 

ciooo .*I^f. Gasp. John iv. 33 llw.xSer amis man him mete 
brohte. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 33 }if earn 111011 bift iuumen. 
Ifiid. 121 Ixikiaft hwefter cnics monnes sar beo ilichc mine 
sarc. Ibid. 201 Hwi luue ichei king bute kc one? cxrzo 
Ibid. 189 A 1 kel ich abbe .. wif» eini lim mis ifeled. c 1200 
Ormin 4423 Off ani^ ifell willc. 1205 Lav. 4270 >ef mon 
him liScre dude. Ibid. 8287 pnrh reni cneft [1250 cni craft). 
e 1230 Aner. R. 124 >if ei mon ofter ei wuimnon .. misdcS ou. 
1340 Ayenfi. 49 Huanue he man he)> ucla^redc myd cnye 
wyfmane. 1366 .Maundev. 32 ^if ony man do thereinne ony 
tnaner metalle. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. ii. 8 If eny man can 
be sikir for eny tyme. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxxit 
251 By hym or by ony other. iS3S Com:rdale Gal. vi. 1 \'f 
eny man be ouertaken of a fame. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
1. i. 19 If any Siracusian borne Come to the Bay ofEphesus, 
lie dies. 1611 Bible Ps. iv. 6 Who wil shew vs any good? 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. !. 37 The best governed country 
of which he had any knowledge, i860 Gen. P. Thompson 
Audi Alt. Part . III. cxvii. 54 Was there any the slightest 
indication? 

b. With a preceding negative (explicit or im¬ 
plicit) it denies of a person or thing, without 

| limitation as to which, and thus, constructively, 
of every being or thing of the kind. Il thus be¬ 


comes an emphatic negative, with its unqualified 
ortmeornpromising scope brought into prominence; 
= None at all; none of any kind, quantity, or 
number, even the minutest; not even one; as ‘1 
could not think of any thing else,’ 1 he was for¬ 
bidden to enter any house/ * to prevent any loss.’ 

r iooo Ags. Gosp. Mark xi. 16 He nesekafode ksei a-nfoman 
aen is fact ourh kam tempi biere. 1205 LAV.31209 Nas hit nauerc 
isa*id.. kat truer ter weorc a:i swa muchel ferde .. j>urh amie 
king to-gadcrc. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xix, Neuere save in 
late daies was eny clok telling b« hottris. 1509 Fisher Wks. 1. 
2, I shall not declare vnto you ony parte ofthe epystle. 1658 
Sir 'i'. Browne Hydriot. Ucd., We present not these as any 
strange sight. 171a Steele Spect. No. 503 ?2 The Offence 
docs not come under any law. 1790 Burke Fr. Re~a. 23 It 
ought not to be done at any lime. 1870 Nicholson Zool. 
(1880) 463 In .. fish there is never any breast-bone. 

c. In affirmative sentences it asserts concerning a 
being or thing of the sort named, without limita¬ 
tion as to which, and thus constructively of every 
one of them, since every one may in turn be taken 
as a representative: thus *any chemist will tell 
you*; ‘anything that 1 can do is at your service’; 
‘you may have anything almost for the asking.* 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7<.o pc- ticddcr.. was more wise pen any 
beest. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Smote v. xiv. 79 Hit is ful hard to 
Dny creature to mnken declaracion. 159a Shars. Rom. $ Jut. 
v. 1. 67 Mantua’s law Is death to any he that vtters them. 
1598 — Merry W. t. L 11 Any time these three hundred 
yeeres. 1699 Phal. Prcf. 67 The Director was con¬ 

sulted by him upon any Difficulty. 1798 Ferriar Hlustr. 
Sterne ii. 26 That enable any person to give an answer to 
any question. 1861 Buckle Civil is. II. vl 589, I challenge 
any one to contradict my assertion. 

а. At any rate, in any case: whatever may be 
the circumstances; at all events. 

1847 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 1. (1857') )I. 53 Which they 
at any rate were not good enough for. 1831 Carlvi.k Sort. 
Res . 111. vii, But, in any case, hast thou not still Preaching 
enough? 

2 . With a specially quantitative force-A quan¬ 
tity or number however great or small. (When 
unemphatic, expressed in French by the partitive 
article du, de la, ties.) ‘Have you any milk, any 
eggs?’ But not in affirmative sentences, as ‘any 
milk will do,’ i.e. any sort of milk : see next. 

1526 Tin dale Luke xxiv. 41 Haue ye here eny meate? [So 
in Crantner, Gene v., and 1611; Wyclif, ony thing that schal 
lx: eten, Rhein., any thing to t>e eaten.] 1660 Bov I.E .V«t» 
Ex per. Phys.-Mech. i. 21 WhiPst there is any plenty of Air 
in the Receiver. 1711 Lond.Gaz. inmmmdccclxih/4 Very 
little if any white alxiut him. 1854 Sc'OH-ERN in Orrs Circ. 
Sc., Chem. 507 Whilst any lead, .remains to be removed. 

3 . With a specially qualitative force: Of any 
kind or sort whatever;earlier Anykin\s. Often 
depreciatory'. Any, however imperfect. Cf. Any¬ 
body 2 b, Anything 2, Anyway 2. 

1866 Ruskin Cr. Wild Olive 98 This place, .this moorland 
lorrent-bitien, snow-blighted; this any place where God 
lets down the ladder. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Organ. 2 
The danger is..that any reform should be adopted because 
some reform is required. 

II. absolutely . etc. 

4 . absol. esp. when the substantive to which it 
refers has been already expressed, or when it is 
followed by of, as ‘ any of these books, any of the 
liquid.’ 

c 1175 Lamb. Ilom. 65 Stf eni us misdoS awibt. Ibid. 35 
Ga .. fer eni of kine cunne lift in. c 1220 Hali Meid. 33 Em 
of his limen. 1340 Ayenfi. 5 1 ne enie of ke ilke hestes. 1382 
Wychf James 1. 5 If ony of 30U nedeth wisdom axe he of 
God. 1526 Tindale, ibid. , if eny of you lackc wysdome. 
J 5®3 Golding Calvin on Dent. xlvi. 276 As excellent a lesson 
as a man shall read any. 1611 Siiaks. Wint. T. 111. iii. 136 
if there be any of him left, He bury it. 1711 Steele Sped. 
No. 154 p 2 How do you know more than any of us? 1883 
Scotsman 11 July 5/3 The mean temperature of the month 
was lower than any recorded since 1879. 

+ 5 . One of two things indifferently; either. {Obs., 
but still common in dialects, esp. north.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 233 If eny \v.r. any, onyl of us 
have more than other, Let him .. part it with his brother. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. 5£8jk)y of hem bothe. 1540 Co\ t k- 
dale Con/u t. Standi At wTs. 11 .381 Doth any of both these 
examples prove that, etc.? 1585 Thynne in Auhnadv. In- 
trod. 78 Not at all .. benefited by anie of them both. 

б . pronominally. — Any one, anybody; in pi. any 
l>ersons. 

4 950 Lindisf. G. Mark xi. 16 And negelefde b.ette amis ofer- 
fcvcdelart fterh kam tempel. 1200 Ormin 9938 He nolldenohht 
j»att anri shollde dwellenn. <*1230 Cott. Horn. 271 is aui 
ricchere pen hu 1 1297 R. Glouc. 376 >yf \>al eny hym wra)> 
|>cde. 1472 Sir J. Paston in Lett. 111 . 65 Yit have I .. noit 
lefte any at hys most neede. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 
Epigr. (1867) 89 Please they any, That serue many? Nay. 
1611 Bible 2 Pet. iii. 9 The ixird is .. not willing that any 
should perish. 1705 AnnisoN Italy Pref., IHel has wrote a 
more correct Account of Italy than any before him. 1821 
Keats Lamia 389 Unknown., to any, but those two 
alone. 

7 . adverbially, esp. with comparative adjs., as 
any soofier, any better \ In any degree, to any ex¬ 
tent, at all. (Cf. somnohat better, etc.) 

( 1400 Epiph. (Turnb. 1843) n6 Or he come any nerc [ i.e. 
nearer]. 1490 Caxton Eneyaos xix. 72 To presse me wyth 
wordes ony more. 1598 Siiaks. Merry W. iv. ii. 128 You are 
not to goe loose any longer, c 1680 Beveridge Serm. (1729) 
I. 503 Few that do any more than profess it. 17*1 Steele 
Sped. No. 154 ? 4 Before you go any farther- 1834 11 . M11- 
ler Scenes $ Leg. xxx. (1857) 450 Having slept scarcely any 






ANYBODY. 

alt the night. t 1875 I~ Si 1 :phln Hours Libr. Ser. 1. 347 
Few people, .would He any the worse for the study. 

8 . Any one. a. as adj. (erni wvn) Any single 
or individual; b. absol. as in ‘any one of them’; 
c pron. (e ni|\vi>n) Anybody, any person; as in, 
Has anv one heard of it? f)id you meet any one? 

e 1449 f*I :cock Regr., Any one person. 1577 St. August. 
M,nun'll 19 Neither soulc. fle-h, nor reason can in any 011c 
thy UR please thee. 1690 W. Walker Idiom. Anglo-I.nt. 26, 

1 understand not any one word. 1711 Steele Spoil. No. 
104 f 1 'lo Ikj negligent of what any one thinks of you. 
1833 Hr. M artinkau I’antferpuHjf S.\. I'YhiX anyone dis¬ 
trict of Amsterdam was buster than another at any one hour. 
i860 L. Harcourt Diaries G. Rose I. 4 He never abuses 
any one. 

9. In comb, with interrog. words, which then 
become indefinite : see Anyhow, etc. 

Anybody (e'nqhpdi, -bpdi), sb. or proit. 

1. comb, of Any and Body in the sense of person 
(as in nobotly, somebody ): Any person, any one. It 
has all the varieties of use noted under Any a. 1 , 
as in ‘ Does anybody know? 1 do not sec anybody. 
Anybody can do that.’ Formerly written as two 
words : any My ; hut, when so written now, body 
has its ordinary sense: ‘the velocity with which 
any body moves.* 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 8t Without to notyfye them to 
eny body lyuynge. 1598 .Siiaks. Merry It'. 1. iv. 4 If he doc 
.. findc any body in the house. 1813 Miss Austen l’ride 
4- Prej. vi. 194 Any body who would hear her. 1855 M .\c al¬ 
lay Hist. Eng. III. 13 Impossible to make an arrangement 
that would please every t>ody, and difficult to make an ar¬ 
rangement that would please any body. 1876 J. Parkek 
Paraclete ti. 385 Anybody can attach himself to a mob. 

2. With qualitative force; sometimes made a 
regular substantive with pi. 

a. In interrogative or hypothetical expressions, 
laudatory : A person of some rank or worth, ‘ a 
somebody* as opposed lo *a nobody.* b. In affirm¬ 
ative expressions, depreciatory : A person of any 
sort, .an ordinary person, as opposed to ‘a somebody.’ 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 11. xv. 78 Everybody was there 
who is anybody. 1858 (Dec. 21) Bright Sp , (1876) 306 Two 
ur three anytxxlies. 

Any deal: see Deal. 

Anyentise, -ish, variant of Aniknti.sk v . Obs. 
Anyhow (c*ni|hau\ adi\ aiul conj. [See Any 9 .] 

1. adv. Indefinite compound of how: In any way 
or manner whatever, or however imperfect. 

1740 Pineda Eng. Span. Diet. s.v., Anyhow, de qualquiem 
mart era que sea. * 1828 Cari.yi.k Mi sc. i * 857) I. 192 Done 
anyhow, no profitable one. 1844 Brougham /frit. Const. 
xvti. (1862) 258 Any law, anyhow made, provided it He made 
calmly. 1867 Freeman Xor/n. Conq. I. App. 747 Whether 
the two can anyhow be the same. 

2. advb. conj. In any case, however it may l>e with 
what has been already said, at least. 

1825 tiro. Jonathan I. 381, 1 was ready to go abroad, any 
how, then. 1842 Newman Ch. Fathers 250 Any how, it must 
he acknowledged to be not a simple self-originated error. 
1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Quiet Xcighb. xi. (18781 220 They 
went, anyhow, whether they had to do it or not. 

+ Any-kyn, -s. Obs. [Orig. genitive phr., as 
‘any*kyns speech* — speech of any kind, after¬ 
wards with loss of •s, looking like an adj. ‘any- 
kyu speech,’ as if = any kind of speech, quail sit bet 
locutio .] Any kind or manner. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1941 Noe, for anikins chansc, Sal i lioght 
take sit a nokcr venganse. c 1315 Shoreham 95 ?yf *hy " > 1 
rejo(issc] more In enyes kennes lliynges. a 1400 Sir Perceval 
2148 Fast he frayned that fre For any-kyns aughtc. a 1400 
Relig. Piecesfr. Thornton MS. 31 He moghte hafe made 
vs at his will anykyne ok«r best. C1420 Lib. C nrc Cocortint 
5 Hit wolde seme rawe by any-kyn way. 

Any-lengthian, a. nonee-wd. Ready to go any 
length, unscrupulous. 

1798 Tooke Purley 683 Disgust at the any-lcngthiau Lord 
with his numerous strings. 

Anyntise, -ische, variants of Amkntisk v . Obs. 
Anything (c-niijiiijh/rw., sb., adv. 

* 1 . pron. A combination of Any and Thing, in the 
widest sense of the latter, with all the vaiiclies of 
sense belonging to Any a. Orig. always separated ; 
separation now usually denotes stress upon thing, 
as * any thing, but not any person.* 
ciooo Ags. Gosp. John i. 46 Marg ami* k* n S godcs berm 
of nnznrctn. [So in Hat ton.\ <r 1230 A ncr. R.6 4 Whether 
ei king hermeo more. C1370 Wvclik ICks. xxyi. <1880) 388 
More sikirnes .. may no man make of eny-kinge. c 1400 
Destr. Troy xxi. 8895, I haue not errit in anything. 1542 
Udai.l Erasm. Apoph. (1877! 32 Swcanles and knnies, beyng 
as sharpe as any thytig. 1611 Bible John xiv. 14 t f ye shall 
ask any thing in my name, l wilt do it. 1677 Y a hr anion 
England's Impr. 136 ‘I’hcse Spouts convey the Corn into 
the Barges without anything of labour. _ 1711 Addison Spat. 
No. 1 T 8, 1 would gratify my Reader in any Thing that is 
reasonable. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 57, 1 fear your 
girl will grow as proud as anything. 1793 Sm baton Edystonc 
Lightho. § 100 When there is any tiling of a ground swell. 
a 1855 Miss Miteord in 1 /Estrange Life (1870) j. v. 114 
Anything in the remotest degree connected with Napoleon 
excites my curiosity. 1857 Buckle Civil. 1 . xii. 670 If the 
contest., had been conducted with anything approaching to 
moderation. 1873 Carroll Through Looking-Glass iv. 73 
They wept like anything to see Such quantities of sand. 

2. as sb. Thing of any kind. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. tit. ii. 234 She is my house -. My 
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horse, my nxe, my asse, my anything. 1649 Milion Iitkon. 
Wks. 1738 I.383 This was that terrible Any-thing from which 
his Conscience and his Reason chose to run rather than not 
deny. 1736 Butler Anal. Diss. i. 303 No Man, no Being, 

.. no Any-lhing. 

3 . adv. Any whit, in any measure, to any extent. 

a 700 F.pinal Cl. 845 «Sweet! Qttoquomodo, angi kingn. 
ci39i Chaucer Astral. 11. § 38. 47 Til that the senadwe .. 
passe ony-thyngowt of the cerclc. 1480 Canton Chnm. Eng. 
eexv. 202 Yfmy lady your wyf comeony thyng nygheyowe. 
1551 Rohinsox More's l 'topia 16 Mine old good wil. . is not 
.. any thinge at all quay led. 1590 Plain Pen. 16 A Minister 
that hath any thing a fat lienelice. 1656 II. Phillips Pnr- 
ihaser’s Pattern (16761 22 If he be anything young. 1861 
( Jen. P. Thompson Audi. f It. Part . III. dxx. 196 Not furious 
anything, either for good or evil, no enthusiasts. 

Anythingarian (emjmpenian). [f. pree. 
after Irinil-arian , unll-arlan , etc] One who 
professes no creed in particular; an indifferentist. 
(A contemptuous term.) 

a 1704 T. Brown irks. 1760 III. <77 D.^ Such bifarious anv- 
ihingarians, that always make their interest the standard of 
their religion. 1738 Swift Polite Conv. i. Wks. III. 338 Lady 
Smart. What religion is be of? Ld. Spark. Why, he is an 
Anythingarian. ^ 1850 K ingsi kv A /ton Locke xx ii. (D.) '1 hey 
made puir Robbie Burnsan anythingarian with their blethers. 

A:nythingarianism. rare-', [f. prec. + 
-ism.] The doctrine of an anythingarian. 

1851 Rings LEV in Lett. 4 - Mem. 1 . 264 Schillers ‘ Gods of 
Greece' expresses a lone of fueling . . which finds its vent in 
modern Neo-Platonism—-Aiiylhingarianism.. 

Anyway (e*ni|WY*>, adv. and conj. [of. Any¬ 
ways, and the analogous pair always, aEoay.] 

1 . adv. I11 any way or manner, anyhow; to any 
degree or extent, in any measure. 

1570 Levins Man ip. 197 Any way, qnavis, alto mode. Lead 
any way, nequa. 1593 I’ll .son Ch. Cm t. To Readers 'I hai 
ame waic touch the state. 1611 Bhu.k Trans/. Prof. 1 Any 
thing that sauoured any way of newncssc. 1642 Rogi ks 
Xaantan To Reader 4 That 1 may set my base heart on work 
any way to prevent sloth. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 529 » 1 
All those who are any way concerned in works of literature. 
1842 Tennyson* To J.S. xv, How should I soothe you any¬ 
way? 

2 . In any way however imperfect : anyhow. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. 11701.1 183/t Not lie that speak- 

{ elh any way speaketh rightly. 

3 . advb. conj. However the case may be; in any 
case; anyhow. 

1859 Helps Friends in C. Scr. it. (18691 l. 117 Anyway, 1 
should soon be disj>osse>sed of my lamb. 1876 Black Mad- 
eap l \ xiv. 124 That is how I look at it, anyway. 

Anyways (eni|\\viz\ hdv. ami conj. [Any + 
7oays, adverbial genitive, as in Always.] 

1 . adv. In any way, in any respect, at all. 

c 1560 Ilk. Comm. Prayer, All those who are any ways af¬ 
flicted .. in mind, body, or estate. 1638 Preston Mount 
Ebal to As the Rudder of a ship, which turncsit any wayev 
1673 Ray Jruy. thro' 1 .070 Countries Ded., If either Cata¬ 
logue or Observations proveany ways useful. 1794 Sot 1 hey 
Wat Tyler iti. i, Who may have been anyways concerned in 
the late insurrections. 1834 I>eQi*incky C.rsyrs Wks. X. 6t 
Nor was such an interference .. anyways injurious. 

2. advb. con;. In any case, at all events, anyhow. 
dialect, or illiterate. 

1865 Dickens Mat. Fr. xii. 228 Anyways I am glad, etc. 

1* A'nywhat, pron. Obs. Indefinite compound 
of what (cf. somewhat): anything. 

11 1400 Cursor M. (Tr.t 3629 If he any what my^te getr. 

Anywhen (eTiqhwem , adv. [See Any 9.] 
Intleliuitc compotmtl of when : At any lime, ever. 
Hare in litcralure, but common in southern dialects. 

1831 Carlvlk Sad. Res. (18^8! 159 And, simply hy wishing 
that you were Anywhen, straightway to be Then ' 1845 — 

Cromwell Introd., There has been none braver anywhere or 
any when. 1878 P.nsw. Smith Carthage 333 Now, if any- 
when, we might have expected that, etc. 

1 * A'liywlience, adv. Obs. rare. [See Any 9.] 
Indefinite compound of whence : From anywhere. 

a 1613 Ox EKtiLRY Wks. 1856. 171 (title) Newcs from Any 
whence. 1671 Branker in Rigaud Corn Set. Men I. 167 As 
soon as I receive it any whence, you shalt have it presently 
returned. 

Anywhere (e ni,hwC*u, e ni|hwer, adv. [Sec 
Any 9; not in early use; llic earlier trwhcrc, 
oughwhcrc t and aywherc, came down to I4S5.] In 
any place. The indefinite compound of where. 
Formerly written separately. 

t 1300 Cursor M. iGott.) 3973 If he niiht hint aniquar la. 
<1450 Song in Retiq. Ant. ft. 240 Tabberys glosoii eny 
wharc. And gotle feyth comys all byhynde. 1587 (Joi.ding 
De Mornay xv. 234 How* is it |>ossihle that they should l>e 
,. from aniwherc els than fcom al>ouc? 1673 Rav Jn/y. 
thro’ Ler.o Countries 20 The l>est w e have any where seen. 
1766 Goldsm. I re. Wakrf. xiv. (1806) 70 You'll do it at 
neighbour Jackson’s, or anywhere. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 11 . 208 Anywhere except in the high streets of xoyal 
burghs. 

Any while, any whit: see Whii.k, Whit. 
Anywhither (c*ni|hwi fai), adv. arch. [See 
Any 9; the earlier equivalent was Owhithkh, 
oughwhitherl] Indefinite compound of whither. 
To or towards any place, in any direction whatever. 

16x1 Birle 1 Kings ii, 36G0C not forth thence anywhither 
fWvcm & Coverdalk hidir and thidcr.] 1658 Cromw ell 
(Carld Sp. xv, To fly for Holland, New England, almost 
anywhither, to find fiberty for their consciences. 1722 De: 
Foe Hist. Plague (1756) 69 'there w-as no easy passing the 
Roads any wnither. 1863 Mrs. Whitney Faith Gartney 
J xxx. 288 She would have lied—anyAvhither. 
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Anywise (e*ni|Woiz N , adv. [for A/ any wise, 
also used in full; OK. {on) svnige wlsail.] In any 
manner, way, or case; in any degree, at all ; 
anyhow. 

a 1000 Metr. Ps. Ixxni. 9 On amige wisan. (Cf. Hymn vii. 
66 Agcne wisan.] c 1200 Moral Ode 269 A lie Jh: K' 0 aid 3c wise 
douleti iipiumde. e 1225 Ste. Marherete 11866) 13 }ef icli 
mahteeyweis makicn ham to fallen. 1472 M akg. Paston in 
Lett. 111 . 62 In any wyse .. labore to have an endc of your 
grete materes. 1563 Si an Muscat ns' Comm. Plans 374 b, 
For all that, it is in any wise [otuuina] nercssarie. 1660 
Barrow Euclid n. ii. If a right line be divided anywise into 
two jiarts. 1775 Ait 15 Geo. Ill , liii. (j 1 in Oxj. 4 Couth. 
Enat tints. 85 Any law* or usage to the contrary hereof in any¬ 
wise notwithstanding. 1783 Burke Affairs of India Wks. 
1842 II. 11 The only subject-matter of discussion, anywise 
important. 1870 Hawthorne Eng. A 'ofe-Uks. 11879.1 H* 11 
Neither is it anywise essential. 

Aoniau a. Of or belonging to 

Aonin, a region of ancient Ikcotia, which con¬ 
tained the mountain!; Helicon and Cilhacron, 
sacred to ihe Muses or ‘Aonlnn maids.* 

1607 TnpsU.l. four-footed Pea <ts 11673) 54 1 he Aonian oxeii 
are of divers colours. 1667 Miuos/ 1 . /.. 1. Above th 
A<>nian mount. 1741 Pope Messiah 4 Ihe dreams of Bind us 
and th' Aoniau maids. 

Aorist [/<'irist) f a. Cram. [ad. Gr. dogurr-oy 
indefinite, f. n jiriv. + opurr-d?, f. upi^-ttv to limit, 
define.] One of the past tenses of the Greek verb, 
which lakes its name from its denoting a simple 
past occurrence, with none of the limilations as to 
completion, continuance, etc., which belong to the 
other past tenses. It corresponds to the simple 
past lense in Knglish, as ‘he died.’ 

1581 Campion in Confer. 11. < 1584• N iiij h, What tempos 
is the vurhe ? Camp. I ihinke it be the Aonste. 1750 
Harris Hermes r. vii. 117861 123 Yet it seems agreeable to 
reason, that wherever Time is signified without any fur¬ 
ther circumscripl ion, than that of Simple present, past or 
future, thuTcii'-e is an Aorist. 1865 R. \V. Due Jtw.lemp. 

\ 1877) 297 In the Authorized Version the (heck aorist is very 
frequently represented by the Knglish perfect. 

Aoristic V*ri*stik), a. [ad. Gr. dopiOTtn-os, f. 
dd/)t<TT-o5 : see Aorist anti -k .] 

1. Tmlcfined, indeterminate. 

1846 Groin Greece 118541 1. 488 In the genuine Grecian 
epic, the ibemc was an unknown and auristj*. past. 1876 
( 1 , M ike on n Pea itch, (‘areer 11 . xv. 277 1 .ike < erf ain aoristic 
combinations in music, like tones of a stringed instrument 
swept by the wind, entic ing, nnsci/ablc. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the aorist tense. 

i860 Kutctvtr Life of our Lord vii. 334 The ^ contested 
dwtrrmAt efjohu xviii. 2411s taken in its sini]»le aoristic sen-e. 
1876 Farrar Gr. Syntax § 124 The cxhtein e of the aoristic 
, termination in such perfects as vi.xi, st rip-si, etc. 

Aori stical, a- tobs. rare [f. as prec. + 
-.\hb] ()faoristic character, aoiist-likc ; in<lcfinitc. 

1750 1 (arris Hermes (18411153 11 lercj the verb walks hath 
the like aoristical or indefinite ajiplication. 

Aori*sticalIy, adv. [f. prec. +-ly-.] After 
the manner of. or as, an aorist. 

1647 Vines t-ord'sSnfpen 1677 85 Bezahints that ioOiorjun/ 
av.bji* may be Aoristically translated. 

t Ao*ru(e, aournc, v. Obs. Original form of 

Adorn, Anorn, q.v. 

Aorta (thp Jia . [a. mod. or mod.K. aorta , a. Gr. 
lopTTf, applied by 1 lippocrates in pi. to the bronchi, 
bronchia, or branches of the windpipe, but subseq. 
by Aristotle lo the greal aiterv, as in modern use; 
lit. that which is hung ,cf. avprqp a hanger, a straj) , 
f. adp-uv to raise, lift up.] The great arteiy or 
tnink of the arterial system, from its origin in the 
left ventricle of the heart to its division into the two 
iliac arteries. Also Jig. 

1594 T. B. La Prinland. Fr. . lead. 11.35,7 The great artery, 
called Aorta hy the Physiciotis. 1621 Burton Anat. Met. 
1.1. 1. iii, Aorta is the rout of all the other |aricriei 1 , which 
serve the whole body. 1859 Carpenter Auim. Phys.v. 
(18721226 From the arch of the aorta are given oil the arteries 
which supply the head and upper extremities. 1882 Society 
7 Oct. 8/2 London’s great aorta, the Strand. 

Aortal (d|pMtal\ a. rare. [f. prec. + -Abb] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, an aorta. 

1836 9 Todd Cyet. Anat. 4- Phys. 11 . 978/t The t horacic or 
aonal portion of the heart. 1839 Bailey Festns iv, 11848 1 
A wimpling streamlet ere its waters grow To size aortal. 
1842 Johnson Farmer’s Cyit. s.v., Aortal A rteries of vege¬ 
tables. The large vessels destined to convey the elaborated 
juice .. of plants .. So denominated by Dr. Darwin. 
Aortic t*ip’Jtik\ a. [ad. mod.L. aortic -us, f. 
Aorta: see -10. Cf, mod.Fr. aortiquei] Of or 
pertaining to the aorla. 

*833 Phukw. Mag. XXXI 11 . 43^ 'I he Kalatuc preservtal 
between the pulmonary and aortic < irculatioii. 1872 Hum rv 
Phys. v. 101 The aortic trunk enters the cavity of the ab¬ 
domen. 

t Aotrrc, obs. Original form of Adore, 
A Not* re, q.V. 

Ap- prep assimilated form of L. ad- ‘to, bef. 
initial as L. ad-proha-, ap-proba -. In OFr. this 
ad- ap - was, by regvdar phonetic law, reduced to 
a- (as in the separate word ad), and in this form 
the Fr. words were adopted in Eng., as a-part, 
a-pere , a-ply, a-pose, a-prise, a-prove. In imitation 
of the Latin forms, the scribes began to double the 
/ in Fr. selling in 14th c., and in Kng. in ifth, 
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though, in speech, the prefix is still really a- (cf. 
ape’nd, arplikanl). By mistake ap - was also sub¬ 
stituted for rt- in several words where it had a 
di He rent origin, as appair, appeach : see An -pref. 2, 
A- pref 10. 

Ap- freffi in words of Greek origin, for Air' the 
shortened form of an 6 'off, away,’ bcf. a vowel, 
as in an-aycoyrj ap-agoge : see APO-. 

Ap- , pref A [Welsh ap, from map son, used in 
pedigrees and a common prefix in surnames, as 
Apjohu, Aprys ; cf. J/<7^.] 

1647 Cleveland Char . Loud. Diurn. (1677) 108 It would 
tire a Welshman to reckon up how many A/s 'lis removed 
from an Annal. 

Apace (apex’s), adv. Forms : 4-5 apaas, apas, 

4- 6 apase, 4- apace, [orig. phr. a pace, like afoot , 
ahead , f. A prepi of manner + Pack, formerly /Vw, 
paas.] /it. At a pace, i.e. a» a considerable or good 
pace; hence , With speed ; swiftly, quickly, fast. 

a. orig. of the pace of men. 

c 1 S5° Rom. Athc/ston in Ret. Ant. II. 98 Thorwjout he 
went a pase. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 465 He cometh to 
liyrn apaas. c X400 Rom. Rose 3724 To Bialacoilshe wente 
apas. 1549 Cover dale Erusnt. Par. Gal. v. 7 V c dyd once 
runne apace, makyng hastye specie. x6n Thule Ps. lxviii. 
12 Kings of armies did flee apace. 1719 Dk Foe Crusoe 
11858) 486 They are coming towards us too, apace. *837 
Disraeli Vcuetia 1. xiv. 11871* 67 He .. pushed on apace. 

b. of motion generally, as flowing, gliding, sail¬ 
ing, flying ; and hence'of the flight of time. 

*535 CovERDAl.E Ps. lviii. 6 Like water y' runneth a pace. 
per. xlviii. 14 ‘The destruction off Moal> com met h on a 
pace. 1665 Manley Grot ins's Low-C. Ji'ars 101 Aulunm 
now coming on apace. 1702 Tope pan. .y May 78 ? The ready 
tears apace began to flow. 1762 Falconer Shifnvr. 11. 35 
Around before the squall she veers apace. 1813 Scoit 
Trierm. x. xx, With lay and tale, and laugh, and jest. Apace 
the evening flew. 1878 IJosw. Smith Carthage 260 The news 
.. reached Rome apace. 

c. of speed or progress in any action. 

« 1423 James I King's Q. iv. viii,'The werk that first is 
found it sure .May belter here apace. 1530 I\\ i.son. 418 
1 bought maketh men age a pace. 1550 Crowley P/igr. 
1020 (J 00c I 1C say floeih cnrs?.e them apase. 1604 Rowlands 
i.oehe to // 8 Hoarding wealth apace. i6ix Cotck., s.v*. 
iterir, An ill weed growesapace. 1628 Dicky t'oy. Modi/. 
0 My men begun to.sicken apace. 1713 Dkkii \m Phys. Theoi. 
16 It rained a-parc. x8oo Wellington in Gurw. Pis/. I. 
to:? Dhoondiab’s followers arc quilting him apace. 1829 
Soirin.v All for Lor-ciu. Wks. \ 11. 166 The church Already 
fills apace. . 1841 .Miss Sedgwick Lett.fr, Air. L 24 Our 
friendship ripens apace. 

t d. of quickness in proceeding lo act: At once, 
immediately. Ohs. 

* 1325 Cg/tr do L. 4041 Now lelh in pes, lysteivs anas! 
*553 A. Wilson Rhet. 15 b, We hang theirn a pace that offend 
a la we. 1723 M rs. Cf n rut re Sto/eu Heiress v. 571 I »o not 
push me from thee .. For I shall die apace, and go before. 

i; Apagoge (rupagrJu'd/j/). [Gr. airnyceyrj lead¬ 
ing away, abduction, also used by Aristotle in the 
logical sense, f. dn-ayuv to lead off.] 

+ 1 . Logic. The species of syllogism, or syllogistic 
reasoning, called Abduction. Ohs. 

1727 51 Chambers Cyit,. A id notion in logic, a kind of 
argumentation by the < Greeks called A/agoge. 1872 Grot k 
A ns trite I. vi. 290 Another variety of ratiocinalivc proce¬ 
dure, which he calls Apagoge or Abduction. 

2. A demonstration which docs not prove a thing 
directly, but shows the absurdity or impossibility 
of denying it ; a reditclio ad absurdum. 
a 1753 Berkeley is cited in Worcester. 

+ 3 . Math. 1 A progress or passage from one pro¬ 
position to another, when the first having been 
once demonstrated, is afterwards employed to the 
proving of others.’ Chambers Cycl. Snpp. \ 753. Ohs. 
Apagogic (rcpagf d^ik), a. rare . [ad. attuned 
Gr. *dirny(s}yit(- 6 s t f. dtraycoyT) : sec prec. mid -!€.] 
Of or pertaining to apagoge, or reduction to 
absurdity. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2261 The Theorems tnay he demon, 
strated by the Apagogick way, or by reduction ad absurd tan. 

Apago*gical, a. [f. prcc. + -.u.l.] Of the 
nature of apagoge ; by rednetio ad absurd um. 

1706 Phillips, A/agogical Demonstrations. 3734 Berke¬ 
ley Analyst § 25. 41 Why any other apagogical Demon¬ 
stration,or Demonstration adahsurditm should be admitted. 
i860 Fleming I’oc. Phiios. s.v. Os tensive, A proof.. is in. 
direct, or apagogical when it evinces the truth of a thesis 
through the falsehood of its opposite, that is, mediately. 

Apago gically, adv. rare. [f. prec. +-ly-\] 
In apagogical maimer; by means of ail apagoge. 

1877 Cairo Philos. Rant 11. xvL 568 An absolute Antinomy 
of reason, demonstrated apagogically on both sides. 

Apagogy (arpagpi'd^i). rare -® [a. Fr. apni - 

gogie.] Used as another form of Apaoogr, though, 
having the abstract ending -y, it ought strictly to 
be: The use or practice of apagogical reasoning. 
1847 in Craig. 

Apaid (ap/ l *d), ppl. a. arch . Forms: 3-7 a- 
payed,4~7 apaied, apayd, 5apayede, 5-6apayde, 

5- 7 apaide, 5- apaid; also 4-7 appaied, ap- 
payed, 6 appayde, 6-7 appayd, appaid. [f. A- 
tay v. + -ed. Only a poetic archaism since c 1700.] 

1 . Satisfied, contented, pleased. 

■297 R. Glocc. i 17 Mid al he was we! a payed, c 1374 


Chaucer Booth, ti. v. 47 With ful lytel king nature halt hire 
appaied. c 1386 — Preres Pro/. 18,1 pray that noon of yow 
be evcl apayd t v.r. a-paide, apeide, ypayd, paydl. a 1450 
Knt. de la Tour <1868135 Her husbonde was not best apaied 
with her for her oulegoinge. 1565 Golding OeuCs Met. iv. 
(*593) 86 The sunne full ill appaid Did with his beames dis- 
jxersc the sand. 1675 T. Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 189 
J hey call me a devil, hut be it so, so long as Christ is mag¬ 
nified, 1 am well a-payed. 1690 W. Walker Idiom. Anglo - 
l-at. 28 Sufficiently apaid, satisfactum. 1867 C Cayley 
transl. Lucretius in Korin. Rev. Nov. 590 Well-appay'd 
1L. /lacatum] welkin brightens with an even effulgence. 

+ 2 . Repaid, requited, rewarded. Ohs. 

*59 8 Vong Diana , For euery pleasure then, with seuen 
folde paine I am now apaide. 1633 P, Fletcher Pise. Pclogs. 
in. xvii, My sick love < ah love hill ill apay'd*. 1748 Thom¬ 
son Cast, ltuiol. t. Ixvi, Thy toils but ill apaid. 

fApain, npayue, v. Ohs. rare [a. OFr. 
apeine-r, a/aiuc-r, to punish, rcjl. to trouble one¬ 
self, exert oneself, f. a to + peine pain, trouble L. 
pa-na penally. Also expanded to An-pkyn, by 
form-assoc. of pref. a- with A- pref. 2 = OE. an, on.] 
rcjl . To trouble oneself, exert oneself. 

c 1315 Shorkham 146 Wei todonne apanyeth ucawc 1 /rin ted 
neawe], Ach hym apayneth many a sere we To do amys. 

+ A-pai*n(e, advh. phr. Ohs. .Sc. 4-5. Also 
apayn, apane. [a. Fr. a peine at or in trouble or 
difficulty; see prec.] 

1. N\ ith difficulty; with much ado; hardly, un¬ 
willingly, scarcely. 

*3.75 Barbour Bruce ix. 64 Folk for^uten Capitanc, Dot 
that the bettir bea-pane, Sail nocht be all so gud in dci<l. 
/ hid ..89 >it sail thai fle a-payn. c 1470 11 enrv Wallace vm. 
911 1‘he toiin to sege thann thochl it was to lang And nocht 
a nayn lo wyn it be no slychl. 

2 . Again of : under penalty or pain of. 

c X470 HF.NRY Wallace xi. 1313, I charge, apayn of loss of 
lywe, Nane be so bauld yon tyrand for to schrywe. 

Apair, Apale, Apall: sec Ait-. 

Apaiae, apayse, obs. forms of Appease. 
Apan, obs. fonu of Upon*. 

Apanage, appanage (arpanud^). Also 7 
nppannage, -onnge, apennage, 7 S appennage, 
-ennge. [a. Fr. apanage ( appanage , appennage), f. 
apancr to endow with the means of subsistence, 
l’r. apanar:— L. *appanarc , adpandre (common in 
mcd.LA, f. ad to + pan-is bread: sec -age, The 
Fr. was often spelt appanage in 15-1 f>th c , and 
regularly appennage in 171I1 (Cotgr.); whence also 
the same forms in Eng., where appanage is still 
equally common with apanage .] 

1 . The provision made for the maintenance of the 
younger children of kings, princes, etc. ; it was 
originally a province, jurisdiction, or lucrative office, 
but the grant has also been made in money. In 
apanage : in possession as an apanage. 

1602 Cakkw Cornwall 77 a, Helium . . had for his appaii- 
nage las the French termc it) Lrcgria, Wales and Cornwall. 
1605 Camden Rem. 91 Valoys was but the Apponage.. of 
Charles yonger sonne to Philip the second. 1645 Howell 
Lett. iv. 18 Monsieur hath for his apennage 100000 Li tires. 
1728 Morgan Hist. Algiers II. i. 217 Abdala/i/ . . had the 
State of Rujeya .. left him in appennage. 1847 Disraeli 
Tan*, red 11. iv. <1871) 70 Bishoprics .. as appanages for the 
younger sons of great families. 1867 Freeman Xorm. Com;. 
<1876' L vi. 452 His son received, as usual, the apanage of 
Cumberland. 

2 . loosely , A specially appropriated possession ; a 
perquisite. 

1835 I at ton* R icusi 11. iv. 134 Its revenues and its empire 
will Ivccome the appanage of the hardy soldier. 1862 Loud. 
Rnp 26 July 71 The diplomatic service . . must always re¬ 
main the apanage of the wealthy. 

3 . A territory or property in the dependent con¬ 
dition of an apanage in sense 1 ; a dependency. 

1807 Syu. Smith Plymleys Lett . Wks. 1859 II. 166/2 Ire¬ 
land . . the most valuable appanage of our empire. 1872 
Yeats Growth Comm. 187 The period when a ’ New World' 
was the appanage of a Kuropean peninsula. 

4 . transf. A specially appointed, and hence, a 
natural or necessary, adjunct, accompaniment, en¬ 
dowment, or attribute. 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie R dig. Stoic v. <1685*36 One of the 
necessary Appanages of God s Omnipotency. 1731 Swift 
To Gay Wks. 1775 IV. 1. 168 Had he thought it fit, That 
vveahh should be the appennage of wit. 1844 Disraeli 
i oningsbyw. viii. 146 Respect is not the appanage of such as I 
am. 1875 Svmnrl rnk Rss. 4 Stud. 249 Thu. fretful and petu¬ 
lant appetite for applause, the projicr apanage of small poets. 

Apanaged (arr>a»ed,$d), ppl. a.; also appan*. 
[f. prec. + -ED-.] Endowed with an apanage, 

1858 Carlyle: Predk. Gt. (1865) I. n. xiv. 127 Sigismund, if 
apatiaged with Brandenhurg alone . . might have done 
tolerably well there. 1875 Bluehie's Po/. Lucy cl. 203/2 '1 ‘he 
descendants of the apanaged princes. 

Apanagist (arpanvdsist). rare. Also appan-. 
[a. Fr. apanagiste : see prec, and -1 st.] The holder 
of an apanage. 

183a Penny Cycl. II. 144/1 Towards the close of the thir¬ 
teenth century' the rights of the apanagist were still further 
circumscribed. 

Apanthropinization (a’pankrJuqTinai/c 7 **- 

Jan). rare- 1 , [n. of aclion f. assumed vb. apanlhro- 
pinize : sec Ar- pref A and Anthropimsii.] With¬ 
drawal from preoccupation with what relates lo 
man, * 


1880 G. Allen in Mind V. 451 The primitive human con¬ 
ception of beauty must.. have been purely anthropinistic ,. 
Al* subsequent history must be that of an apanthropin* 
isation .. a gradual regression or concentric widening of 
aesthetic feeling around this fixed point [man], 

Apanthropy (a'p,a‘ nj)rJpi), rare~°. [ad. Gr. 
diravBptmria, n. of state f. airaFfycuTr-os away from 
inen, solitary, f a 7 r(d) away from + av$pwvos man : 
cf. inod.Fr. apanthropie .] (See quot.) 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Sup/., A/anthro/y , in medicine, de¬ 
notes a love of solitude. 1839 Hooper Med. Diet., A/an. 
thro/y .. A species of melancholy characterised by a dislike 
to society. 1847 in Craig. 

Apar-: see under later spelling Aitak-. 
Aparail,aparceive: seeApPAi{>:L,AppERCEiVE. 
t Aparaunt, Ohs. rare- 1 , [a. OFr. apar ant, 
’Cnt, Me pays qui depend d’un autre, qui lui esl 
sou in is, les depcndances* (Godcf.)L. adparcnl-cm, 
pplc. of adpare-rc, in sense 4 to appear as a servant, 
wait upon, attend’: see Appear.] A dependency. 

c 1325 P.. P. A Hit. P. B. 1007 An erde of er^e pe sweltcst 
As aparaunl to paradis bat plantted be dryytyn. 

t Apa rdon, v. Ohs. Sc. Also 6 app-. [f. 
Pardon v. : see A- pref. 11 .] To pardon. 

*535 Stewart Cron.Scot/. II. 91 Dcir freind, I pray apar- 
doun me. 1566 Knox Hist. Ref. <1846) I. 235 He will apar. 
doun thare formar offenses. 1586 James VI in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. 1. 224 HI. 20 Appardon I pray you my free speaking. 

II Aparithmesis (ic:pari]>mfsis). Rhct. [Gr. 
i<irapi$fxr)Oi$, n. of action f. anapi$fit-(iv to count 
off.] *A figure in rhetorick ; enumeration.’ Todd. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Su //., A /a rith tucsis, in rhetoric, de¬ 
notes the answer to the protasis or proposition iLself. Thus 
if the protasis be a//ellandi tem/us non crat , the Apar ith- 
mesis is at tecum an/to //us vixi. 

Apart (apaut), adv .; also 5 at part. [Fr. a 
part , f. 17 to, part place, side ; though formally 
identified with Eng. phrases like aside, a-hecul, 
the various senses closely follow the Fr.] 

1. To one side, aside, lo a place removed from 
the general body. a. of motion. 

c 1380 Sir Peru tub. 636 Ad row him apart banne and saidc, 
1582 N. T. iRhem.LVrt//. xiv. 13 He retired .. into a desert 
place apart. 1601 Shaks. JuI. C. hi. i. 282 Thy heart isbigge, 
get thee a-pari and weepe. 1672 Dkyden Conq. Granada 1. 

1. i, 1 saw him ride a-part. 1827 Keble Chr. F, 2nd ij. Christm. 
ii, 'Fhen stole apart to weep and die. 
b. of position. 

*393 Langl. P. Pi. C. vn. 384 Two .. preysed }>c peny- 
worthes, apart by hcm.selue. 1432 Paston Lett. 1 8. I. 34 
Speche .. had unto the King at part and in privc. 1528 More 
JUresycs m. Wks. 1557, 245/1 Our sauiour at tvme taught 
his apostles apart. x6u IhoLEa Mace. xiii. 13 ludas Iveuig 
apart with the F.lders. 1712 St kele S/ect. No. 498 ? 3 When 
they were apart, the impostor revealed himself. 1827 Keble 
Chr. J*. 3rd S. Epiph. xi. As 1 walk and muse apart. 

2. Apart from each other, separately; asunder, 
parted. (Also of the parts of a thing.) 

1399 Lang 1. . Rich. Rede/ess iv. 36 Comliche a clerk than .. 
pronouncid b« poynti.s a parte to hem allc. 1728 Nkwton 
Chronol. A mend. 1. 177 'I he Spartans lived in villages apart. 
1816 J. Wilson City of Plague 11. i. 41 They died three hours 
apart. 1829 Hoon K.Aram iv, His hat wasoff, his vest aparu 

3. Separately in consideration; as a separate or 
distinct object of thought. 

1577-87 Harrison Kugl. Li1.xxiv.356 To dcale with some 
of these antiquities apart. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. ix. 

§ 3 The inquiry touching human nature entire, as a just por¬ 
tion of knowledge to be handled apart. 1756 C. Lucas Ess, 
ifaters II. 54 Ix:t us view each ingredient apart. 1843 Mill 
Logic 11. vi. § 1 This is a case which merits examination apart. 

4. Away from others in action or function ; sepa¬ 
rately, independently, individually. 

C1400 Test. Lm>e Ve han in your bodie diuers mem¬ 

bers .. cucrich aparte to hisowne doing. 1597 Hooke,r Peel. 
Pol. v. (1632) 304 To make those things subsist a-part which 
haue the selfe-same gencrall Nature. 1649 Selden Laws 
of Pug. 1. xvii. (1739) 34 Their power .. was exercised either 
collectively, or apart and severally. 1794 Sullivan Vicivof 
Xat. I. 97 All that they have each of them apart imagined. 
1870 Bryant Homer l. 1. 30 When I form designs Apart from 
alf the gods. 

b. In this sense it often acquires by ellipsis of 
being, standing, existing, etc., an adjective force 
= Separate. (Cf. Fr. desl un homme a part.) 

1786 T, Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 34 Qualities and ac¬ 
complishments .. which might form a chapter apart for her. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Png. I. 331 'The Ixmdon clergy were 
always.spoken of as a class apart. 1868 M ill Png. 4 lret.. 
There is no other civilised nation which is so far apart from 
Ireland in the character of its history. 

5. fg. Aside, away from all employment or con¬ 
sideration, as in To set, lay, put apart: to put 
away, dismiss. (Fr. /nettre, laisser a parti) arch. 

1477 Earl Rivers < Cox ton) Dictes 1 Whiehc grace .. hath 
compelled me to sette aparte alle ingratitude. 1558 Knox 
Rcgttu. IPom.i 1878*20 AII shame laid a parte, they .. learned 
the feates of warre. 1611 Bible James i. 21 Wherefore lay 
apart all filthinessc. 1827 Keble Chr. \ \ East. Tues. viii, 
Let Pleasure go, put Care apart, 
b. In absolute phrases, as * jesting apart’ (Fr. 
railleric a part) = Laid aside, put out of question. 

1732 Berkeley Min. Philos. I. 52 But, Authority apart, 
what do you say lo Experience ? a 1744 PorE K/iL J. Shore 
11 But let me die, all raillery apart. 1826 Disraeli Viv.Grey 
1, ix. 20 However, jesting apart, get your haL 

6 . Away from common use for a special purpose. 
To set apart: to separate, devote, consecrate. (Fr. 
melt re ii part.) 
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1604 HIK.ron ll'ks. I. 492 Whom God did neuer set a part 
10 that holy sendee. 1611 Bible Ex. xiii. 12 Thou shall set 
apart ICovkrdalk, sunder out I vnto the I^ord all thatopeneth 
the matrix. rx68o Beveridge Strut. ( 1729) 1 .13 If no places 
were set apart for the worship of God. 1711 Addison Sgeet. 
No. 10 T 2 Families that set apart an 1 lour in every' Morning 
for 'l ea. 1853 Maurice Profit. <y A 'ings ii. 22 A portion of 
the sacrifice was set apart for him. 

7. Const. In all senses it may l>e followed by from. 
1617 fauna Line. 523 !.et us he separated a-part from the 
company. 18^3 l It. Martinkau Loom <$- Lug. 1. v. 87, I see 
no crime in Elizabeth's taste apart from the means, i860 
Tynuall illnc. 11. $ 16. 312 What then can the viscous theory 
mean ai>art from the facts? 186a Ei>. Brougham Bril. Const. 
xiii. 184 The precise period at which the Commons first sat 
ai>arl from the I>ords is equally unknown. 

From is rarely omitted, leaving apart to act as 
a preposition —Away from. (Common in Fr.) 

1615 Chatman* Odyss. 1. 289 Apart this city, in the harbour. 

t Apa'rt, v. 06 s. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To set aside, put away, remove, separate. 
1563 Sackvillk A/irr. Mag. Induct, xiv, When J sawe no 

undo that could aparte The deadly dewle. 1594 K. Parsons 

AV. i t Succession 11. ix. 202 That al fansic ami fonde opinion 
of the vulgar ]>eople bcapnrlcd,in this mat ter, from truth and 
substance. 1620 Shiclton Qtti.r. in. vi. I. 157 We may very 
well cross the way, and apart ourselves from danger. 

2. To depart (from\ to quit. 06 s. 

1574 Hellowes Cue team's F.gist. 239 To succour their 
necessities and to appart their conversations, 
t A paxt, advb. phr. 06 s. or dial. , [A prep} in 
4- Part: cf. the earlier A- party.] In part, partly. 
1481 Caxton Reynard lArb.t 23 That catiseth me a parte 
to be heyy in my herte. 1548 Gkstk Prime Masse 133 W hich 
malcrc is .. not a parte only but throughlic fan I tie. 
Apartly, obs. variant of Aprhtly adv openly. 
Apartment (apartment). Also 7-8 app- ; 7 
appartiment. [a. Fr. apparUnient, ad. med.L. 
appartimentum , f. appartire to apportion, f. L. ad 
to + parti-re to divide, share.] 

1. A portion of a house or building, consisting of 
a suite or set of rooms, allotted to the use of a 
particular person or party, arch. 

1641 Evelyn Aleut. (1837) I. 14 Our new lodgingsa 
very handsome apartment just over against the Hall-court. 
1660 Blount Boseobel 12^1680165 Mr. George GifTard who 
lived in an appartiment ^f the house. 1709 Loud. Gas. 
mnimmcccxcv/2 The Great ilall of his Majesty's Apart¬ 
ment. 1751 Chambers Cyel. s.v., A coinpleal Apartment 
must consist of a hall, a chamber, an antechamber, a closet, 
ami a cabinet or wardrobe, n 1794 GimioN Antobiogr. 27 
M y apartment consisted of three elegant and well-furnished 
rooms. 1883 Standard 10 May 8/4 To be let, furnished 
• .. a large and handsome Apartment, the residence of an 
English family leaving Genoa. 

2. A single room of a house; the original sense 
being expressed hy the plur. apartments. 

1715 in Lottd. Gas. mmmmmeccxxxvm/i Apartments are 
fitting up in the .. College .. for Sig. Aldohrandi. 1815 
Scon Guy M. xvi, I stole softly to the window of my apart¬ 
ment. 1824 Mary M n eord Our l 'Wage Ser. 1.1 1863 8 The 
curate's lodgings apartments his landlady would call them. 
1879 Miss Braddon Vixen 111 . 186 Her morning-room was 
an airy apartment on the first-floor. 

+ 3. .Separate, proper, or special place of abode ; 
quarters; place appropriated to any purpose. 06 s. 

1681 Chktiiam Anglers Vade-mec. xli. § 6 Fish will.. hide 
themselves in their private apartments. 1695 Woodward 

AW. Hist. Earth iv. (1723I205 No other Place or Apart¬ 
ment in the Globe, etc. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 54 When I 
came down from my Appartment in the Tree. 

+ 4. A separate division of any enclosure; a 
compartment. Ohs. 

1692 Luttrell Brief Ret. II. (1857) 397 in case a bullet 
peircc thro' .. and the water come in, it shall come into but 
one apartment. 1703 Monon Meek. Ex ere. 127 What Apart¬ 
ments, or Partitions, to make on your Ground-plot. 1727 
Pope, etc. Art Sinking 115 Every drawer shall be sub-di¬ 
vided into cells .. The apartment for peace or war .. may in a 
very few days he filled with several arguments perfectly new. 

Apartmental (apartmental), a. rare. [f. 
prcc. + - al.] Of or pertaining to an apartment. 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 11 . 284 To personal would 
have succeeded apartmental decoration. 1881 Daily AV-ms 
8 Nov. 5/1 Dwellings on the ‘apartmental’ principle. 

Apartness (apautnes). [f. Apart used as adj. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being or standing apart, 
either locally or in character. 

1858 II \wthornk Er. 4- It. pruts. 11 . 24 A mild, benevo¬ 
lent coldness and apartness. 1879 Stopf. Brooke Milton 
Hi. 55 Us tone of apartness from strife was not long the 
lone of Milton. 

t A-pa‘rty, adv. 06 s. ; also 4-5 a partite, 
[prop. phr. a party in pari: see A prtg.l and Party. 
Fr. en par tie. J In part, partly; opposed to in whole. 

1340 Ham pole Pr. Conse. 3272 Here haf l table yhow 
aparty. Of sum payns of purgatory. 1388 Wycliv i Cor. 
xiii. Q For a parti j 1381 of parly] weknowun, and a parti we 

{ •rophecien. c 1420 J'allad. on /tush. xi. 278 S wettest wynes 
levy are, The while a panic salt is not to spare. 

t Apa ss, V. Obs . [a. OFr. apassc-r , f. a to + 
passer to Pass.] intr. t rarely trans. To pass on 
or by (in space or time). 

c 1330 A rth. <y Merl. 2472 This licggar apasseing That dar 
so speke to a king, c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 11. v. 46 Whan 
Rei 1 riches) ben apassed, nedys J> c * niaken hem pore pit for- 
gon )>e rychesses. C1400 Beryu 2827 ITheyl were a-passid 
& eutrid in-to grele di>peyr. 

tApa'ssed, apast, ppl.a. Obs. [f. prec. + -kd.] 
Past by. (Often, like past, used as adv. or prep.) 


c 1314 Guy lPam'. 148 Fort .. That Ich am apassed this 
bache. e 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 539 pc day wat} al apassed 
date, c 1380 Sir Fertttub. 2832 Hit is twclmonth and more 
apasle. c 1450 lyONEt.tcn Grail xx. 125 pe nyht was wel apast. 

t Apa ssioned,///. 06 s. rare-', [f. OFr. 

apassionne or Sp. apasionado , with ppl. ending -Eli. 
Cf. Aitassionate, •]>, and Impassioned.] In¬ 
fluenced hy passion ; biased, hostile. 

1574 Hellowes Giteuanis /fist, fi577) 157 The Rase 
Counlric people doe holde the words of their l^ord for 
gospel, and of the officer J of justice] a> apassioned. 

Apathaton, corruption of epitheton, ICitthkt. 

1588 Siiaks. A. L. A. 1. ii. 14, I spoke it tender Juvenal!, 
as a congruent apathaton, appertaining to thy young daies. 

Apathetic (*vpa)>etik), a. [f. Apathy, after 
Pathetic.] Of, or pertaining to, apathy; insen¬ 
sible to suffering or emotion generally; unemo¬ 
tional ; indifferent to what is calculated to move 
the feelings or excite .attention. 

1744 Harris I/agpiucss 1 T.» 1 am not to he npatheiick, 
like a statue. 1861 Sot. Res'. 23 Nov. 539 A son of apa¬ 
thetic assent. 1863 Fawcett Pot. /.eon. 11. ii. 131 A people 
so apathetic to gam. 1865 Trollope Belton list. xii. jjS 
He wept himself into an apathetic tranquillity. 

Apathe'tical, a. rare. [f. prec. + -al.] =• prec. 

1834 H. Miller Scenes 9- Leg. vii. (1873^ 87 'Fhe easy 
apathelical indolence of the mere country gentlemau. 

Apathetically, adv. [f.pree. + -1.Y 54 .] With¬ 
out emotion ; with indifference, stolidly. 

1831 Crayons fr. Commons ti His tone was apathetically 
tame. 1842 Emerson in Corr. Carlyle.etc. 1 . 366 Love him 
or hate him or apathetically pass by him. 1883 llarger s 
Mag. Mar. 563/1 Listening apathetically to the preacher. 

Apa'thic. '( 06 s. rare- 1 , [ad. Fr. apathique : 
see Apathy and -k\] Without sensation. 

1836 Tonn C^cl.Anat. <v Phys. I. 107/2 Lamarck projwsrd 
three great divisions, the lowest of which comprehended 
the animals regarded hy him as apathic or automatic. 

Apathist (arpa}>ist). rare. [f. Gr. dirafJ-r}? (see 
Apathy) +-1ST. Cf. mod.Fr. agathiste.] One 
addicted to apathy, one sunk in stolid indifference. 

1640 Brathwait Bouhter /.eel. 216 Stoicall apathist-, who 
are insensible of passion. 1818 Coleridge Lit. Rem. I. 119 
Writing in a remote village among apathists and ignorants. 

Apathistical (:upa]ustikal , a. \Obs. rare- 1 . 
[f. prec. +• -i cal.] Of the nature of an apathist ; 
unemotional. 

*795 W. Seward A need. V. 252 iT.’i Fontenelle was of a 
good-humoured and apathistical disposition. 

Apathize ^vpajioi/), v. rare. [f. Or. dvaOfs 
insensible + -IZK.] 'To render insensible. 

1848 Sir J. Y. Simi son in l.aneet Jul> 41 ‘l‘he hand .. in 
liquid chloroform is usually somew hat more deeply apathi/ed 
than the other hand .. in the vapour. 

Apathized, ppl. a. rare. [f. prcc. + -ki>.] 
Rendered insensible, sunk in apathy. 

1852 Emerson in Corr. Carlyle, etc. II. 214, I very well 
understand all that you say nl>out 'apathi/ed moods.' 

Apathy (arpajii). [a. Fr .apat hie, ad. \.,apathia , 
a. Gr. a7rn0€ia, n. of state f. duadr }j without feeling, 
f. a priv. f7ra^€- (thxOos) sufTering, passion ] 

1 . Freedom from, or insensibility to, suffering; 
hence, freedom from, or insensibility to, passion or 
feeling; passionless existence. 

1603 HoLLASn Plutarch's Mor, 74 They .. do lerme those 
joies, those promptitudes of the will .. hy the name of 
EnfathieSy i.[e.] good affections and not of Apathies, that is 
to say, Impassibilities. 1660 Stani.kv Ilist . Philos, (ijox) 
469/2 lie, from his Apathy and the Tranquillity of his life, 
had the attribute of fortunate bestow'd on him. 1665 Boyle 
Oeeas. Rcji . in. x. < 167V 214 Because the Passions are Isome- 
times) Mutinous, to wish an Apathy. 1732 Pom: Ess. Man 
ii. 91 In lazy Apathy let Stoic's boast Their virtue fix'd. 1847 
Femes Hist. Philos. I. 360 Apathy was considered by the 
Stoics as the highest condition of Humanity. 

2 . Indolence of mind, indifference to what is cal¬ 
culated to move the feelings, or to excite interest 
or action. 

a 1733 North Lives 11 . 158 He wanted a good general 
apathy .. ji.e.] 1. as to himself, equanimity; 2. as 10 all 
others, indifference, a 1764 K. Lloyd Poetry Prof. Wks. 
1774 I. 35 Forsake their apathy a while. 1820 Lamb huger/. 
Symg ., Aw. (1876’ 111 . 220, I am’.. a bundle of prejudices .. 
the veriest thrall to sympathies, apathies, antipathies. 1855 
Prescoti Philip //, 1 .11. vi. 202 A certain apathy or sluggish¬ 
ness in his nature which led him .. to leave events to take 
their own course. 

3 . transf. (of the markets, etc.) 

1881 Daily Savs \ f J an. 3/3 The piece market shows great 
apathy. 

Apatite (arpauit). Min . [mod. f. (by Werner 
1786) Gr. Ivnarri deceit + -1TE; in reference to the 
diverse and deceiving forms of the mineral.] A 
native crystallized phosphate of lime, varying in 
colour from white to green, blue, violet, brow n; 
transparent, translucent, or opaque. 

1803 Ed in. Rex*. I i I. 51 It is .. much better to lalk .. of 
phosphate uf lime, than of apatite. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. 
x. 284 Apatite .. is found crystallized in ejected blocks and 
lava. 1879 Rutlkv Stud. Rocks x. 146 Under the micro¬ 
scope apatite appears in elongated hexagonal prisms. 

t Apau'Se, V. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. A- pref \ 1 f 
Fausb vi] To cause to stop, to stop (any one). 

1554 Ptiit.roT Exam. <J- Writ. 86 With this saying he [liou- 
ncr| was aiKiused. 

Apawl, obs. form of A it all v. 

Apay (apt">), v. arch. Forms: 3-4 apaie, 4-5 


apaye, apey, 6 appaio, 3-7 appay, apay. [a. OFr. 
apay-er , apai-er (Pr. apaiar , apagar), f. late L. *ad- 
paedre, i.adXo, completely + paedre to please, satisfy, 
orig. to pacify, f. pae-cni ])cace (cf. Appease and 
Pay). After 1500 often refashioned as ap-pay : sec 
Ar- pref . 1 Since 1700, found only in pa. pple., 
as a poetic archaism : see Apaid.] 

1 . To satisfy, content, please, arch. 

a 1250 Aleut. J furg. Ii, I sciule him to l>e» To tnrnc fine 
hcrlv ant apaie me. <1374 Chaucer Troy Ins v. 1249 She 
elleswlu rc hath now hire herte apeyde. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 
574 Other Indycs wolde say, My^thc no womtnan the apay. 
e 1550 B.m e Sel. Wks. 118491 Fhe priest of this hon>c- 
hold would be full well apayd both with you and with me. 
1603 Florio Montaigne 11632) 292 To goe about to please 
and appay divine gootlnesse. 1683 Ghalkihil Theahna 
«V Cl. 76 Well apj*atd With what her greedy thoughts had 
tasted on. 1870 .Morris Earth. Par. in. I I. 32 Or all L 
nought .. Or of niy talc shall ye lie well apaid. 

f 2 . To repay, requite. Obs. 

1483 Canton G. de /a '/'our Fjb, Thennc was the good 
man wel apnyed hy the f.ilsiies of the old .. woman. 1506 
Sri nsi k /'. G. \ . v. 33 Eke with gratefully service me right 
well apay. 1603 Florid Montaigne 11. iv. (1^32! ?f» 'I he 
Gods .. reward and appay thee. 1621 Qi \km s Sampson 
290 E'rc he can appay His wrong with timely vengeance. 

Ape (< 7i p\ sb. Forms: 1 apa, 2- ape. /'/. 1 
npan, 2 4 apen, 3-Apes. [OR. apa in., ape f., 
eogn. w. LG. ape , Du. aap t OllG. affo m., affc 
M 11 GL affc , OX. aft Sw. apa). Frob. an adopted 
word in OTctit.; cf. Olr. apa, Wel. epa; Slav. <1/-, 
in Old Koh. op, Roh. op-ee, Slovak op-ilia.] 

1 . An animal of the monkey tribe Simiad.r) ; 
before the introduction of ' monkey * (16th c.), the 
generic name, and still (since 1700 sometimes so 
used poetically or rhetorically, or when their un¬ 
couth resemblance to men and mimicry of human 
action is the main idea (due to read ion of the vb. 
ape upon the sb. whence it was formed). 

a 700 Egiual Gloss. 827 Sweet O. E. /'.) /'htlci ns, apa. 
e 1000 Sax. l.eeehd. 1. 366 WiA ;q»an bite oftiV: manner, 
sin y re mid fear res geallan. « 1300 A\ Alis. 6464 \‘isage .iftei 
marlyn apcii: Folke beo bulb, ful coved y-sebapen! 1 135° 
Will. Pate me 2298 Wilde lairis Xl a]»«.-s. 1366 Maimh-.v. 

xvii. 239 Babevvyncs, aj>cs, iiiarmcsettcs. ami otbcrc dyverse 
bestes. <• 1400 Rom. 6839 Make 1 not vvcl tumble myu 
apes? 1535 Cover dale Isa. .\iii. 21 Esiricbes shal dwell 
there, and Apes [i6u Satyres] .shal dauilsc there. 1539 
Tavi rnlk Erasitt. I'nr. -. 39 d he fayrest of Ai>cs i> fovvle. 
1589 I'l 11 lnha.m Eng. Poesie <Arb.) 211 Prouerbe : An a|xr 
vvill>e an ape, by kiiulc as they say, Though that yc tl.id 
him all in purple array. 1610 Shake. letup, iv. i. 249 Apes 
With foreheads villanous low. i6ii Coigr. s.v. Femme. 
Kuerie Ape thinkes her puppic the fairest. 1650 B. Pis- 
eollim. 5 The Proverb, A guilty conscicute i> as afraid of a 
feather, as an Apes ta}l <>F a whip. 1727 Pole Dnneiad 1. 
282 Less human genius than God gives an ape. 1857 Bolin 
llandbk. Pro7\ 310 An Ape's an ape; a varlet's a varlct; 
Though they lie clad in silk or scarlet. 1870 Morris Earth. 
Par. 1. 1 . 377 Quick-chattering apes, that yet in mockery 
Of anxious men wrinkle their ugly brows. 

2 . spec. A mem be* r of the Sm nadir, having no 
tail nor check-pouches; including the gorilla, 
chimpanzee, orang-outan, and gibbons. 

1699 Tvson {titled Ourang-Outnng sive Homo Sylveslris; 
or the Anatomy of a Pigmy compared with a Monkey, an 
Ape, ami a Man. 1764 Williams Dh t. .-Iris s.v., The a{*\ 
properly so called, is without a tail. 1834 Penny Cyel. 11 . 
144 Wc say that an age is a monkey without a tail, and a 
baboon a monkey with a short tail, reserving the term 
monkey more particularly for those species which have very 
long tails; and though our early writers u>e these three 
words indiscriminately.. yet the significations here given 
have generally prevailed since the time of Ray, and are now 
exclusively adopted. 1859 Darwin Orig. Sfei. vii. 181 Why 
have not apes acquired the intellectual powers of man V 

b. To play the ape (referring to the way in which 
these animals mimic human form and gestures): 
to imitate, esp. in an inferior or spurious manner, to 
counterfeit, mimic the reality. 

1579 Tom son Calvin's Serin. Tint. 343 1 He plnyeth the 
Ape, and countorfeleth what God hath ordcined for our 
saluation. 1648 Pet. Eastern Ass. 2$ Themselves may., 
play the Apes in Pulpits. 

y. lienee/^. One who ‘plays the ape’; an imita¬ 
tor, a mimic ; a. contemptuously or derisively. 

C1230 .-l tier. R. 248 And lauhvved |)e oldc aj>c (the devil) 
hide to bismarc. 1561 D.vcs Ballinger on Agoe. (1573* 316 
Antichrist.the Apcof our I>ord Christ. 1592 Greene in Shaks. 
Cent. Pr. 2 I^et these Apes imitate vour admired inventions. 
1607 Hikron ll’ks. 1 . 36<.» ‘Phe diuell is Gods ape, and seekes 
to counterfeit 11 hit almost in euery thing. 1762 11. W aleole 
i \-rttie's A1 teed. Paint. 117861 IN'. 298 Every genius has his 
apes. 1855 IJ. Rogers Ess. 11 . vii. 332 This spurious liber¬ 
alism, which is but a ridiculous ape of charity. 

t b. in a good or neutral sense. Obs. 

1594 Cakiav Duarte's Exam. Ii 'its 11616) 31 The wise 
and discreet is the Ape of God. 1607 Totsele Four footed 
Beasts 11673) to Fhe Poets ovith their apes, the painters, 
lititiuers, and carver.sk 1611 Shaks. Cytnb. 11. ii. 31 Oslecpc, 
thou Ape of death, He dull upon her ! 1650 Asiimoi.e Ar¬ 

canum ted. 3>2oi Philosophy, which is the Ape of Nature. 

+ 4 . transf A fool. Cod*safe: a natural bom fool. 
To make any one his age, to put an age in his hood\ 
to befool or dupe him. Obs. 

c 1330 A rth. Sf Merl. 814 Sche nere so michel ape That 
sche hir laid doun to slape At hir dore. c 1386 Chaucer 
l* rot. 706 He made theperson and the pcple his Apes, c 1386 
— Prioresses Frol. 6 The monk pul in tnc mauncs hood an 
ape And In his wyves cek, by scint Auslyn, 1513 Douglas 
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.Emu's iv. Pro], 21 ;o*ir trew seruandts [bene] silly goddis 
apis. 159S SrKNStW (■>. in. ix. 31 Thus wa> the ape By their 
faire handling put into Malbeccoes cape. 161 z Sh aics. Cymb. 
iv. ii. 194 lollity for Apes,and greefc for Boyes. 1741 Kich- 
\rdsos* Pamela 11824) I. 154 That she should instigate the 
titled ape her husband to write to me. 

5 . Sea Ape: the fish Stjualus Vulfes , also called 
Sea Fox, and Thresher. 

1607 Topseix Four-footed /leasts (1673I 375 As the Lion 
recovereth by eating an Ape of the F.arth, so is the Dolphin 
cured by eating an Ape of the Sea. 1769 I’enxant Frit. 
Eoot. 111 . S6 Sea-fox, Syuon. Sea-ape. 1861 J. Couch Brit. 
Fishes I. 37 Sea ape =Thrasher. 

0 . To lead apes iu hell \ the fancied consequence 
of dying an old maid. To say an afes pater¬ 
noster : to chatter with cold. 

1579 f'Yt.y Euphnes (Arb.> 87 Rather thou shouldest leade 
a lyfc to thine owne lyking io earthc, than .. leade Apes in 
Hell. 1596 Siiaks. Tam.Shrgto u. i. 34 She is your treasure 
.. I must.. for your loue to her, leade Apes in hell. 1605 
Land. Prodigal i. 2 'Tis an old proverb^ and you know it well, 
That women dying maids lead apes m hell. i6ti Cotgk., 
(ire tot ter, To shake, trcmhle .. say an Apes I’atcr-nostcr. 
1653 Ukquh\kt Rabelais t. xi, He would flay the Fox. say 
the Apes Paternoster. 1723 Mrs. Cenilix rk Hold Stroke 
n. i, Poor girl: she must certainly lead Apes, as the saying 
is. 1830 (ins. P. Thompson E.xerc. (1842) 1 . 198 Joining with 
other old women, in leading their apes in Tartarus. 

+ 7 . a* adj. Foolish, silly, adv. Foolishly, sillily. 

e 1370 Wvci.ie II 'ks. <1879' 4 12 Mitny siche ape resouns han 
men herd ajenus trist. 1509 Bxrci.xy Ship of Footes (1570! 
33 Some arc ape dronke, full of laughter and of loyes, Some 
mery dronke. 

8. Comb . an<l A it rib., as ape-headed, ape-like, afe- 
mind; + ape-bearer, -carrier, one who carried a 
monkey about for exhibition, a strolling buffoon ; 
tape-fox, ?ihe opossum ; f ape-keeper, -ward, 
= ape-benrer; tape-leader, an old maid, sec 6 ; 
t ape-ware, counterfeit wares. 

1647 W.\nn Simple Cobl. 29 Aj>e-hea<letl pullets, which in¬ 
vent Antique foole-fangles. 1859 R. Ml rton in Jml. E. C. S. 
XXIX. 314 The general aspect in old age .. among the 
women, is hideously ape-like. 1859 Miu. Lib. in* Any other 
faculty jh;m the apelike one of imitation. 1611 Siiaks. Wmt. 
T. iv. iii. 101, 1 know this man well: he hath henc since an 
A pc-bearer. a 1613 OvhMsvuvChitra*. 0 7 <T. There is no¬ 
thing in the earth so pitiful; no, not an ape-carrier. 1630 
lk Jonsmn A Vic Inn v. 1, Jugglers, and gipsies ., colonies of 
beggars, tumblers, ape-carriers. 1594 H1.UNm.u1. E.vcn. v. 

1 eel. 7'370 (Jesner calleth this Least an Ape-Foxe, or a Fox- 
Ape. 1600 Cornw.xllvks Ess, ii. ^*6321 Let Ape-keepers, and 
Players catch the cares of their Auditory. 1651 Hromk 
Jos-. Tnwji. 1^652' 372, I will rather hazard mv being one 
of the Devil's Ape-leaders, then to marry while he is melan- 
cholly. 1362 I.xnoi. P. PI. A. vi. 119 1 No/ quap an Ape* 
ward ‘for limit pat l knowe/ <1230 Auer. R. 248 Xc mei 
he bulen scheawc pe uort) suinwhat of his apeware. 

Ape L 7, pl, V. ff. prtc. sb.] 

T. To imitate, mimic: a. pretentiously, irration¬ 
ally, or absurdly. 

1632 Mvsstv.m City . 1 W. tv. iv, Why should you nj»c 
The fashions of court-ladies? 1713 Am *im»n C‘ato 1. ii, Curse 
on the Stripling! how he apes his Sire! 1751 Johnson 
Eambi No. 179 * 3 When they assume the dignity of know¬ 
ledge, or ape the sprightliness of wit. 1866 ( L M \n>o\ xu> 
Ann. Quiet Xeighb. x. 11878' 172 That foolish emulation 
which makes one class ape another from afar. 

b. in a good or neutral bcn>c. rare. 

1634 Herbert Trav. 15 The women imilate (or ape* the 
men. 1662 Fuller Wort/th s (18401 III. 124 Alabaster 
which apes ivory in the whiteness and smoothness thereof. 
1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Re tig. Store xiii. (1685* 119 Art, 
which is mail's offspring, doth anc nature. 1835 Sir J. Ross 
A rassagew i. 232 Aping the appearance of the animal. 

2. 7 'o ape it: to play the ape. mimic the reality. 

«i 1658 Ci.e\ ei.an’o Hef. Protector 2 What’s a Protector? 
He’s a stately Thing, That Apes it tn the Non-age of a 
King. 1672 Jccomb Eout. viii. 1 > 368 > 304 The devil who 
loves to ape it after God. 1683 ir. Erasm. A tor. Encout. 8t 
One apes it about in the streets, to court popularity. 

t Apea’ce,?’. Obs. rare. fvar.of AlTEASE, assimi¬ 
lated to sb. Peace.] 'l’o make at peace, pacify. 

1523 l.n. Berners Eroiss. '1842)11. 621 Than I answered 
them, smylyng, to apeate them. 1548 Hall Ediv. V (R.) 
She would mitigate and apcace his myndc. 

+ A’peacement, Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prcc. + -me NT. 
Variant of Appeasement.] Propitiation. 

1581 Marreck Bk.of Xctesjoo The head w hich is gone 
before into heauen, in whom is apeacement for our sinucs. 

A-peak (ap/ k\ adv. (a.) Naul. Forms: 6 7 
a-pike, 7- a-peek, 8- a-peak. [a. Fr. a fie verti¬ 
cally ; in naval lang. Me batiincnt est pic sur son 
ancre* vertically over its anchor; f. et * lo, at, ac¬ 
cording to’ +pic * vertex, summit’: sec Teak, Dike.] 

1 . In a vertical position; vertical, a. ‘A ship 
drawn directly over the anchor is apeek ; when the 
foreslay and cable form a line, it is short slay apeck; 
when in a line with l he main stay, long slay apeck. 
The anchor is apeck when the cable has lxtn suffi¬ 
ciently hove in to bring the ship over it." Adm. 
Smyth Sailors Uord-bk. 1867. 

1596 Sir F. Ykme Comm. 30 By reason of my riding with 
my Anchor a pike. 1627 Smith Seamans Cram. ix. 38 Is 
the Anchor a pike, that is, to heaue the Hawse of the ship 
right oucr the Anchor. 1670 Dkyden Tempest 1. i, Come, 
Bullies, chear tip! heave lustily. The Anchor’s a Peek. 
1790 Be a ison An re <y Afil. Mem. 1 . 172 The resolution, to 
order all their anchors to lie heaved a-pcak. 1812 .Mar. 
Kdgewortii Manoeuvring in. The anchor a-pcak, and the 
sails ready for dropping. 


*Me. 

1748 Smollett E. Random 11812 I. 14 He’s going, the 
laod crabs will have him ; his anchor’s a-peak. 

C. * Yards apeck: when they are topped, so as lo 
resemble St. Andrew's cross; it is done as a token 
of mourning, or for convenience.* Adm. Smyth. 

1692 in Smith's Seaman's Cram. xvi. 80 To Ride a Peek , 
is when the Yards are so ordered, that they seem to make 
the Figure of St. Andrews Cross, 
d. Oars apeak: held vertically. 

jt628 Le Grvs tr. Hit relay's Argents '306 Setting their 
Cares on pike.j 1870 Smut, at Home 281 t Burial of Mr. 
Peabody) The * Leyden ’.. steamed slowly.. up the harbour, 1 
followed by the boats, the men with oars apeak. 

Apease, -eese„ obs. forms of Appease. 

Apece, -cy: see A B C. 

Aped G Ti pt\///. a . [f. Ape v. + -eh.] I mitated ; 
counterfeit. 

a 1711 Ken Hymuotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 ML 37 Himself 
he in ap’d Regal Rolie attires. 

Apedom rare. [f. Ape sb. + -dom.] 

The estate or state of ajxs. 

1853 Dk Quince v Wks. XIV, ii. 85 IThey] had not yet 
emerged from this early condition of apedom. 

Apehood (* T, 'phud). [f. Ape sb. + -hood.] The 
condition or nature of an ape. 

1825 R. Avtus Ess. Sk. Char. 89 A handful of nut* 
brought out, in a moment [discovers] the inalienable ape- 
hi**] of the monkey-players. 1839 Caki.yi k Chartism iv. 

, 11838' 18 He too may he ignorant; nut be has not sunk from 
! decent manhood to squalid ajiehood. 

Apeire, var. App.uk v. Obs., to impair. 

Apel-: see later sp. under Appel-. 

Apel, obs. form of Apple. 

Apeling /‘’plitjk rare. ff. Ape sb. + -uxc:.] 

A diminutive or young ape. 

1861 Col. Wiseman Ess.\ 1865’ 27 Probably a gorilla points 
out man to bis apelings as a very degenerate specimen of 
bis descendants, 

Apelles vaix'l/'z). The name of a distinguished 
(ircek painter in the time of Alexander the Great ; 
sometimes used counotativcly for a master artist. 

<• 1630 Dm mm. ot- FI sw in. It ’ks. 1711,2/ t Gold-smith of all 
the stars, with silver bright Who mom enamels, Apelles of 
the flow’rs. 1711 Sham i-.sn. Charm. 1737' I. 227 That none 
besides .. an Apelles shouM draw their picture. 

t Apelu’chier, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OFr. ape- 
luehier , cspelitchier , mod.Fr. (fineher, f. es 1 ex 
out + * pel usher ~ I’r. pel near, It. pil m care, accord¬ 
ing to Die/, dcriv. vb. f. L. pi hi re to pull out hairs, 
f. pilus hair: cf. Flush.] To pick faults, to carp. 

1340 Aycub. 253 X'a^t uor lo apeluchier, ne zechc kendelicli 
scelc, Inter he non ne he}?. 

Apen-: sec later sj^clling Appex-. 

Apen, apertion, obs. ff. Open, Opinion. 
Ape*nt, var. form of Append v t. Obs. To ]>eriain. 

rt 1400 Chester Pl .' 1847*131 Our Ixjrtle will us lere whereto 
il [the star in the East] will apente. Ibid. 189 Yf you wiste 
w hcrio il would apentc. 1470 H \khing Chron. xxvt, To 
you, my Jordc of Yorkc, this dot^eih appenL 

Apepsy tapepsi). Med. [ad. mod.L. a pepsin 
(often used instead), a. Gr. ampia indigestion, f. d 
priv. +irhrr-uv lo digest. Cf. mod.Fr. apepsie.] 
Dack of digestive power. 

1678 Phillies, .1 pepsic, mcoctioo, crudity of the stomach. 
1751 Cham at rs Cyel., Apepsy , apps/a. 1801 K. Darwin 
/oon. III. 202 \’ioleni apepsy. as tn low fevers, ami total 
want of digestion. 1876 BakiiioLOW Mat. Med. (1879) 123 
The condition know n as ajiepsia. 

Apcr-: see later sjxlling Apple-. 

Aper (p' puC rare~°. [f. Ape r. + -ER 1 .] One 
who apc> ; ‘a ridiculous imitator or mimick.* J. 

II AperCU (apers/ir). [l*‘r., pa. pple. of apcrccvoir 
to jxrceive.] A summary exposition, a consjjeclns. 

1882 St. Pa ores's Caz. Feb., Who could read Mr. Green's 
book without finding in tt much new knowledge and many 
luminous ajierij-us. 1882 Pall Mall C. 18 Nov. 21 Demon¬ 
strations or a|w:rriis of considerable scientific value. 

t Apere, V- Obs. [a. OFr. ape re, apaire, pres, 
sing, of aparie-rXo make equal or similar, to liken 
laic L. *ad~, of-par id-re, f. ad to+ par-cm equal. 
Cf. Appakiate.] intr. (for refl.) To be equal. 

< 1440 1 .one t.it'll Craal II. 37 Thanne seidc the peple.. 
that be lo god apercile. 

Aperient (ai>I * ricnt N , a. and sb. [ad. L ape- 
rient-em, jrr. pple. of apert-n (orig. a perl-re) to 
open, f d^ab off, away + par(i)-ere to get; cf. 
Kng. undo.] A. adj. Ojxning the bowels; laxa¬ 
tive. B. sb. [sc. medicine, article of diet.] 

1626 Bacon Sylra §961 tj.) They be of three intentions: 
refrigerant, corrol»orali\e, and aperient.. 1674 GkkW/I/m/. 
Plants iii. 11682) 237 Agrimony an Aperient. 1765 Tucker 
I.t. Xat. IL 234 Air, exercise, proper regimen of diet, and 
aperients may relieve them. 1872 Barer .Vile Trib. i. 6 A 
small piece.. renders the draught a strong aperient. 

Aperispermic (aix-uispaumik), a. Hot. [f. A- 
prej. 14 priv. + rKKLSPEKMK: ] Having no albu¬ 
men round the embryo of the seed; non-albuminous. 

1878 Masikrs lfet^frey's Pot. 302 Aperispermic seeds. 

Aperitive (aiTC'rTtiv 1 ), a. Also 7 apperitive, 
6-8 aperative. [variant of Apertive, after mod.Fr. 
aperitif, -ivc, older Fr. apertif med.L. apertlvus 
and aperillvus, It. apertivo and aperitivo.] 

A. adj. 11 - Tending to open. Obs. rare. 


1685 Bov i.k Free Euq. 381 Its [a key’s] Power of opening 
a Door 1 which, perhaps, some School-Men would call its 
aperitive Faculty). 

2. Med. Tending to open the bowels ; aperient. 

1582 Hester Phiorav.Secr. 1. xvi. 16 Warme and drie and 
aperatiue. 1603 Florio Montaigne tt. xxxvii. (1632) 434 
Aperitive things are good for a mao thats troubled with the 
collike. 1853 Sov hr Pautroph. 167 Smallage is diuretic and 
aperitive. 

B. sb. [sc. medicine, article of diet.] 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. tit. xvi. 361 Appcritives .. open the 
mouths of the vessels. 1727 Swiet Guilder in. vi. 216 Ad¬ 
minister to each of them aperitives. 1841 Chamb. prut. X. 
260 The other .physicians, .all insisted on the use of the 
strongest aperitives. 

Apern, obs. form of Apron. 

A per se, apersce : sec A (the letter) IV. 

Apert (ap 5 *Jt), a. and adv. arch. Also 4-6 ap- 
pert, and aphet. Pert. [a.OFr.ayV/ 7 :—L. apert-um 
open, pa. pple. of apcrl-rc to open: sec Aperient. 
In OFr. the word was to some extent confused with 
asperi - espert L. expert us, ‘expert, 1 which seems 
to have affected some of the senses.] 

A. aJj. 

1. Open, manifest, public, plain, unconcealed. 
(Opposed to privy.) arch, since c 1700 . 

1330 R. Brlnnk Chron. 29 Gaf Saynl Cutherl I.ondes & 
li^vs, with chartir aperte. 1395 Purvey Rcmoustr. (1851)8 
Glolonie, lecherie, and othcrc syonis prevy or apert. 1400 
Rom. Rose 6153 Religiouse folk ben fulle covert; Seculcr 
folk ben more nppert. 1483 CAxton C. de la Tour 1 ) ij b, 
Appert or knuwen my racks. 1600 Hot.t.Asn Livy xxtv. x.xv, 
In vainc he had attempted to be king by a perl and open 
force 1 palaut att/ne aperte). 1681 Gi.anvii.l Saduitstuus 
1. <ed. 2) 99 The apert confe.s-.iun of the Nullikists. 1849 
S. M.\m..\Ni> Piss. 392 Gardiner got many 1 nijis,* l>oth 
‘ privy ’ and apert, for his share in the book. 1879 Wari> 
Chancer i. 41 Our national life in this period., in its 
‘apert/ if not in its ‘privy* sides., lacks the seriousness 
belonging to men and to generations. 

+ b. * Open ’ in sound. Obs. 

1668 Wilkins Real Chur. m. xi. [R.) ITiey [vowels] are 
therefore stilcd ajicrt or opeo letters. 

+ 2. Manifest lo the understanding, plain, evident. 

1340 Ayenb. 203 Yef J>e wordes hyef> uoule . . bet is apert 
tokne pet )>e uoufiiede . . byuji ine )>e berte. 1589 PuTTENHAM 
Eng. Poesie 238 Which had bene the directer speech and 
more apert. 1674 Hickman Hist. Qtiim/uart. 7 There are 
in Zuinglius .. most apert sentences from which it is gathered 
that God is the Author of sin. 

t 3. Straightforward, direct; brisk, bold. (With 
balayle aperte cf. ‘ojien battle. 1 ) Obs. 

c 1300 A'. A tis. 2450 Ther ros batayle aperte; Ten hundrid 
weoren to dethe y-dight. 1375 Barbour Brtue x. 73 Thai 
.. full manfully Grete and apert defeos can ma. c 1425 
Wvntoin Cron. vtii. xxxiii. 113 Wyth |x; Wachis sturdily 
Made ane apert and stout tnellc’. 

14. Distinguished, clover, ready, expett. Obs. 

a 1330 Sire Degarre 95 Ther nas non in al the Kynges 
loode, More apert man than was he. 1483 Caxion Gold. 
Leg. 276/2 Sharp in assoyllyng t;uesiyons, rjght appert tn 
confundymg heretykes. 

t5. Outspoken, fonvard in manner, bold, insolent. 
(.Survives in the aphcti/cd Pert.) Obs. 

1330 R. Bkunne Chron. 289 Modrcd a foie aperte was slayn 
[for] lichcrie. c 1394 P. PL Crede 541 \Vi|> proude worcles 
apert |>al passeth his rule, a 1400 Sir Pert. 681 Come 1 lo 
the. appert foie, I sallc caste the in the pole. 1483 Caxton 
C. de la Tour B ij, She was aperte, for she praid me two or 
thre tyme.% that I shold not leue. 1688 Fox Cirri pro Regc 
3 Another stroak of his Rhetorick .. to the same purpose, but 
only with a more apert and forw ard explanation. 

f 0 . In apert (OFr. cn apert) \ openly, in public 
Into apert : to public view. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xtx. 217 Mony a knycht and ek lady 
Mak in apert richt enill cher. 138a Wvct.it Mark iv. 22 
Nether ony thing is preuy, the whtche sha) not come in to 
apert [i388opyn|. 1393 Gower Cottf. I. 182 Alle tho, that 

haddeniK; Or in appert or in prive Of coun>eil to the inariage. 
1496 Dk>es 6* Paup. iW. de WA t. Ixii. 105/1 Two mancr of 
dedes . oone pryucly and an other in aperte or openly. 

+ B. aav. Ojicnly, manifestly, plainly, publicly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6^55 pis meracle sagh Vai all af«;rle. 
c 1400 Apel. Lott. 78 Oucral go)> symonic prinaly or apert. 
c 1450 M\RC 1448 Tell hyl owte now a-pert. 1556 Abp. 
Tarkkr Ps. cxix. 131 Rayse up tny mouth I did apert. 

t Aperte. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OFr. mili¬ 

tary skill, f. #/<•//expert: see prcc.] The public 
manifestation of skill; display of prowess. 

i47ol!ARUiNGC/t7wr.cxcviti,Consydeo‘ n g wc hhisknightly 

aperte. 

t Apertement, adv. Obs . [a. OFr. a pc rlemail 
openly: sec Alert.] ()pe»ly, publicly; manifestly. 

1x320 Cast. Lotie-jZ\ Bi-Ieeue is apertement Of alle vertues 
fouodement. a 1400 Leg. AVW< 1871) 182 To hem pow seyd- 
ust apertment l?». r. a-pt rtement) ‘ Ne w epe 3c not/ 

+ Ape’rtion. Obs. [ad. L. apertidn-em, n. of 
action f„ aperirc to open ; sec Aberiext.] 

1. The action of opening. 

1615 Crookk Body of Man 379 Anastomosis or inoculation 
or apertion and opening of two vessels one into another. 1743 
tr. Ife is ter s Surg. 353 The Apertion of an Artery with a 
sharp Instrument. 

2. An opening, an aix?rturc. 

1599 A. M. Cabeihoucrs Bk. Physic 12/r Make a little 
apertion in the one end of the Kgge, and let the water runne 
theroul. 1624 Wott on A rchit. in Eclia. (1672,17 Apertions, 
under w hich term I do comprehend Doors, windows.. or 
other Conducts. 1684 tr. Bonet's Mere. Compit. t. 4 You 
may make the apertion as long and deep as the malady and 
your curiosity require. 
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APHELION. 


3 . Openness (in sound). Cf. Apkkt l b. rare. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 1. iv. § 5. 17 The Vowels ought 
to haue something answerable in their Character unto the 
several kinds of Apertion which they haue in their sound. 

Apertive (apoutiv), a. ? Ohs. [a. Fr. a pert if, 
-tve late L. apertiv-us, f. a pert- ppl. stem of 
aperlre to open : sec -ivk.] 
f I. Open, manifest. (So in Fr.) Obs. rare. 

1681 Blount Glossogr., Apertive .. dear and manifest. 

2. -Afkkiknt. 

i6osTim.uk Quersit. 111.181 Take of the rootos of eryngium 
..and of the fine routes apertive. 1713 Loud. 4- Countr. 
Brew. 1.(1742)42 Hops, being endow ed w.th discutieiu aper¬ 
tive Qualities. 

Ape*rtly, adv. Whs. Forms: 3-4 apertelyehe, 
4 -lyke, apeartlye, 4-5 apertelich(e, -teli, -tli, 
appert(e)ly, 4-6 apertely(e, 5-6 -art e'ly, 6 
upartlie, 4-8 apertly. [f. Apkkt a. + -l.Y-.] 

1 . Openly to the senses, publicly, plainly; without 
secrecy or con coal men 1. (Opposed to prh'ily.) 

1297 R. Glovc. 375 Me my}tc bore.. Tresour aboute & 
oper god otieral apertelyehe. a 1450 Knt. tie ia Tour 
46 As he shewed unto this good lady apertely. c 1450 
Merlin iv. 76 He hndde ;q>eri cliche the seinblaunce of the 
Duke. 1577 Hot.iNSUFn Citron. I. 73/1^ Going about inauie 
things both priuilie and ape it lie. 1603 Ksom.es Hist. Turks 
(1621! 123 Giving aid both apertly and covertly unto the 
weaker, a 1734 North Exam at t. hi. *131 So long as 110 
positive Charge is apertly made to the Prejudice of any one. 

2 . Manifestly (to the understanding), clearly, evi¬ 
dently, plainly. 

c X315SHORFHAM 96 That other heste apertelyehe Sehewed 
marines defaute. 1377 Langl. l\ 1 * 1 . Ik 111. 256 It is a per- 
mutacioun apertly, a peny-worth for an othre. 1481 Caxton 
Myrr. 1. v. 27 Otherwise may not be knoweu appertly the 
certayn ne the incertayn. 1581 Marbeck We. oj Notes 410 
Paule spake simplie and apertlie. 1680 H. More Afoeal. 
Apoe. 285 There is apertly mention made of the sixth and 
seveuth Trumpet. 

3 . Straightforwardly, boldly; with distinction. 

*375 Barbour Bruce x. 315 This gud Erll nocht-for-thi 

The Segc tuk full apertly. I bit/, xiv. 77 The Scottis men in 
that fechting Swa apertly and weille thame bar. 

Apertness. arch. [f. Atkht a. + -xekk.] 

1 . The quality of being aj>ert; openness; frankness. 
1618 M. Baret Horsemanship i. 52 It will be very dcccrnc- 
able to the spectators; which apertnesse is nothing com¬ 
mendable in a Horseman. 1655 Let. in Hartlib. Ref. Com- 
juouw. Bees 33, l..did conceive my apertnesse a candid 
Testimony of my intentions, a 1817 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. 
482 This has arisen from a want of what Ashmole calls 
1 apertness.' 

2 . 1 Mainness of speech ; freedom of utterance. 
1604 Wright Passions 0/ Mind v. § 4. 192 The reasons .. 
require great pcrspicuitie and apertnesse in deliuerie. 1669 
Holder EJem. Speech (J.) 't he freedom or apertness ami 
vigour of pronouncing. 

Apertometer (ccpajtp'mftaj). [f. L. apert-us 
open + -(o)-metkr.] An appliance attached to a 
microscope for determining the angular aperture of 
object-glasses. 

1880 Sat are XXI. 433 Some remarks on the apertometer. 
1881 A that,runt 26 Nov. 707/3 An Abbe apertometer of dense 
glass for measuring apertures up to 1*50 N. A. 

Apertural (ap 5 \itiural\ a. [f. L. apertura 
+ -A1. 1 .] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, an 
aperture. 

1854 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 118 Mangclia .. apertural 
slit at the suture. 

Aperture (arpaatiCU). [ad. .ape rt lira, f. apert- 
pld. stem of aperlre to open : see -uni:.] 
f 1 . The process of opening. Ohs. 

1669 Holder Elem. Speech <J.) From an appulse to an 
.'qx-Tlure, is easier than from one appulse to another. 1686 
(to.\o Celest. Bod. 1. vi. 21 The aperture and explication of 
the willing Flower. >708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 170 His 
Brother .. desired an Eminent Surgeon .. to open him; but 
as the Aperture was to be perform'd gratis, he put it off. 

12. 'I’he opening up of what is involved, intricate, 
restricted. Ohs. rare. 

1649 J fc R* Tavlor Gt. Exemp. Add. v. § 4 The apertures 
and permissions of marriage have Mich restraints of modesty 
and prudence, that, etc. 1660 — Worthy Cononun. Introd. 
8 The aperture and dissolution of distinctions. 

3 . An opening, an open space lwtwccn portions of 
solid matter; a gap, cleft, chasm, or hole; the 
mouth of the shell of a mollusc. 

166s GlaN v 11.1. Seeps. Set. vi. 26 If memory he made by the 
easy motion of the Spirits through the open passages, images, 
without doubt, pass through the same apertures. 1696 
Wihston Th. Earth iv. (1722) 409 So much Water was run 
down .. as the Apertures could receive. 1704 Sullivan Vietv 
Sat. 11. 88 The internal structure .. may be compared to a 
spunge, though the apertures cannot in general be perceived. 
1856 Woodward Fossil Shells 44 The thickening and con- 
traction of the aperture in the univalves. 

4 . Opt . The space through which light passes in 
any optical instrument (though there is no material 
oj>eningV Also attrih. 

1664 Phil. Trans. 1. 19, l saw., with one Aperture of my 
glass more than 40 or 50. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The 

focal distances of the eye-glasses are to be proportional to 
the Apertures. 1879 Eockvkk Elan. Astrou. vi. 218 The 
aperture of the object-glass, that is to say, its diameter. 
1879 H. Grubb in Proc. A’. Dull. Soc. t8i 't hat roundness 
and relief that is admired so much in photographs taken with 
lar^e aperture lenses. 

5 . ‘ In some Writers of Geometry, the Inclina¬ 
tion, or .Leaning of one Right-line towards another, 


which meet in a point and make an Angle.’ Phil¬ 
lips 1706. Ro iu Chambers 1751, Hutton 1796. 

Apery (ci'pari). [f. An*: sh. + -itv, or Arm + -Y. 
In sense treated partly like mockery, partly like 
ftne-ry , partly like rook-cryi] 

1 . The practice of an aper; aping ; pretentious or 
silly mimicry. 

1616 Hayward Sand. Troubled Soule 11. § 6 > 16201133 An 
outward Apery of Religion. 1 1700 Gent lent. Instr. 11732! 
152 Hate.. Hypocri>y as Poison, and a base Complaisance 
as nicer Apery. 1844 Marg. Fuller U'onutn in 19 th C. 
118621145 Women, dressed .. in apery, or as it looked, in 
mockery of Furopean fashions. 

2 . cotter. A pretentious imitation, rare. 

1812 Coi.man Tiro Parsons xx.viv, 1 Iis rooms were crowded 
with Etruscan aperies. 

3. A silly or apish action or performance. 

1851 Cari.vlf. Sterling in. iii. 118721195 The .. sickly super¬ 
stitious aperies and imposiures of the time. 1858 Entile. 
Gt. I.iii.xx. 265 A young Frit/chon's cradle, who. .will speak 
and do aperies one day. 

4. A collection or colony of apes, rare . 

1862 Kingsley Water Bah. in Maun. Mag. Nov. 8 More 
apish than all the apes of all aperies. 

Apese, obs. form of Aitkask v. 

1 A*pess. Ohs. [f. At'K + -kss ; the OE. distinc¬ 
tion, apa m , ape f., being lost.] A shc-ape. 

1623 J. WouROEi iiK Marroiv Er.’JongA 16251236 The Ape 
loues his Apcsse, and sweares >he is the fairest uf all beasts. 

Apet-: see later spelling Aitkt-. 

Apetaloid (ape*taloid), a. Hot. [f. as next + 

- id.] Of apetalous form. 

1870 Ben 1 ley Hot , 222 When there is but one whorl of 
floral cm elopes .. the flower is then termed apetaloid. 

Apetalous ,ape*tabs), a. Hoi. [f. mod.L. ape- 
tal us (a. Gr. dWruA-o?, leafless, f. « priv. + n/raA- 
ov leaf) + -OL\s.] Without petals. 

1706 Phillies, Apetalous flowers or plants are such as want 
the fine colour'd Leaves of Flowers, which they call Petals. 
1749 Moriimkk in Phil. Trans, Xl.Vl. 53 Trees and Shrubs 
having apetalous Flowers. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 44 
|S\\cct Violet hasjapetalous autumnal flowers, chiefly fertile. 

Apetalousness. rare- 0 , [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being apetalous. 

1731 in Bailey. 

Apex ^'pi-ksb PI.apices(cbpis/"z,^“p-)j apexes, 
[a. L. apex peak, lip, the small rod at the top of the 
ii a men’s cap, perh. f. ap- to fit to of. vertex, 
f. vertPre to turn); whence, the ti]> of anything.] 

1. {As in Latin.') rare. 

*603 B. Jonson James l.'s Entcrt. Wks. 1838, 532 Upon 
his head a hat of delicate wool, whose top ended in a cone, 
and was thence called apex. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., 
The . I pex is described as a stitched cap in form of a helmet, 
with the addition of a little stick fixed on the top. 1820 
Mair Tyro’s Diet. 7 Apical us, wearing an apex, tufted 

2 . The lip of anything, the top or peak of a 
mountain, pyramid, or spire; the pointed end of 
anything pyramidal or spiral, as a shell or leaf. 

1610 Healev St. Aug., City 0/God 7; Apex, is any thing 
. .added to the top|«i, or highest part of a thing. 1637 Hi.v- 
wood Royal Ship 2 In the \ ery Apex and top thereof [Mt. 
Ararat), there is still to he discerned.! blackc shadow. 1727 Dk 
Foe, etc. TourGt, Brit. (17691 III. 319 The Precipices were 
surprisingly variegated with Apices, Prominences, etc. 1848 
M rs. Jameson Suer. 4 Leg. Art (18501 108 In the apex of the 
dome, is seen the Celestial Dove. 1853 C. Bronte l 'itletie 
.xxix. 11876' 325 it formed the apex to a blooming pyramid. 
1866 R. Tate Brit. Moltnshs iii. 56 'i’he shells.. have their 
apices eroded. 1864 T. Moore Brit. Ferns m The apices 
of the fronds. 1873 11 . Seenckr Social, iii. 40 Crystals., 
modified by truncations of angles and apices. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss. , Apex , in the U.S. Revenue Statutes, the 
end or edge of a vein nearest the surface. 

3 . Geom . The vertex of a triangle or cone. 

1678 Phillips, Apex, principally in a Geometrical signifi¬ 
cation, the top of a Conical figure, which end', and sharpens 
into a point. 1869 Rawlinson A>tc. Hist. 56 Memphis, not 
much above the apex of the Delta. 1879 Cassells Techn. 
Educ. I. 68 The apex of this triangle. 

4 . jig. (Cf. acme, climax.) 

1641 R. Brooke Nat. Eng. ft pise. 21 Now .. I am necre 
the Apex of this question, a 1643 W. Cartw right To Ctess 
Cnrlile, You who have gained the apex of your kind. 1868 
M. Pattison Acadetu. Org. $5. 124 Commencing with the 
rudiments of grammar and terminating in the apex of the 
Doctorate. 1883 A. Blake in Harper's Mag. 902; 1 They 
have attained the apex of the comic. 

5 . The highest or culminating point of time. 
rare. 

1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 292 In the beginning, the 
first Apex of Time which liegan with the Being of Matter. 
1864 JIkavysrgk Shahs. Percent. Ode 2 The apex of the 
years, The period's culmination. 

6. Hot. +a. An early name for the Anthkr or 
summit of the stamen {obs.). b. The tip of a young 
plant-shoot, ‘the growing point.* 

1691 Ray Creation 1. D777) 104 The masculine or protific 
seed contained in the chines or apices of the stamina. .1751 
Chambers Cycl. s. v.. On the tops of the stamina or chives, 
grow those little capsuke or knobs, called Apices. 1862 
Darw in ( hxltids vi. 25* This apex consists of a thin flattened 
filament. ISee also under Anther.] 

Ii 7 . A horn or projecting point on a Hebrew 
letter. (So Yulg. translates tcfpaia Matt. v. iS; 
Fng. ‘tittle.’) 

a 1646 J. Gregory Posthuma 193 There being no differ¬ 
ence between ghnel 13] and nun 1,3] but a small apex or ex¬ 
crescence. 


f 8. Hence Jig. A tittle, a jot ; the least portion 
of anything written or said. Ohs. 

1635 J AcKSON Creed \ ill. xxvii. Wks. VIII. 113 The words 
.. answer punctually and td.niirally to every apex or tilde 
of St. Matthew's Quotation. 1661 ( Irigen's (pin. in Plnrnix 
1721 I. 77 To establish the Sense and Interpretation .. upon 
Tinles and Apices. x68o S. Mather Iren. 8 Every Apex of 
truth is precious, the least Jola thereof is not to be despised. 

9. Comb., as apex-beat, the impulse of the con¬ 
traction of the heart. 

1877 Roberts llandhk. Med. II. 7 In health the apex-beat 
is usually felt in the 5th left interspace. 

Apexed peksO, ppi. a. [f. prec. + -KI».] 
Hating an apex, pointed. 

1869 Burgh in Eng. Meek. 9 Apr. 51/2 Two apexed angles. 

Aph-, repr. Gr. «•/»’, phonetic variant of «wl ‘off, 
away from,’ used before an aspirated vowel. 

Aphaeresis (afF-r/sis). Also aphe-. [a. L. 
a pit uresis, a. Gr. wpatptait a taking away, n. of 
action f. apatpi-uv, f. di// — <i7rd oft, away 4 alpi-dv 
to take, snatch. The Latin grammarians gave it 
the transf. sense.] 

1. Gram. The taking away or suppression of a 
letter or syllable at the beginning ol a word. 

16x1 Coigr., Aphairese, the figure Aphicresis. 1789 Mrs. 
Ptozzi /•>*. 4* It. 11. 24 The figure aplucrisis [will| alter the 
appellation entirely. 1846 Tkegei.i i s ir. Gexenius /L b. Lex. 
2 2 In Hebrew, N without a vowel is \ cry often rejected from 
the beginning of a word by aphaaeds. 1864 Wkism i r . \ph e- 
rt \ sis , . • /pin > ■esis. 

f 2. Med. Ohs. 

1753 Chambers Or/. Snpp., Aph.crest's in medicine denotes 
a necessary taking away or removal of something that b 
noxious. In surgery, an operation whereby something siqjer* 
Huons is taken aw ay. 1880 Syd. Soi. Lex., Aph crest's, 
formerly u-.ctl for large and injurious extrat tion uf blood. 

Aphaeretic (tvf/rctik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. d*jxu- 
pc riK-iri : sec prec.] Of the nature of apluvresis. 

Apha*nesite. Min. [batlly formed on Gr. 
dt/iauT?? non-appnrent +-itk.] A synonym of the 
mineral called by Dana Cwxoclasitk. 

ii Aphaniptera (a*fani ]>tura>, sh. pi. Zoo/. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. d</>av-*/;y unseen + -urtpos winged, f. 
vT<p6v wing ] A small order of insects, in which 
the wings exist onlv as rudimentary scales 

1835 Kirby Hah. A- lust. Auim, I L xx. 317 The Aplumip- 
tera lFlea, Chigoe] are apterous and parasitic. 

Aphanipterous (cefani ptcros\ a. Zoo!, [f. 
pruc. + -<d*s.] Of or pertaining to the Aphaniptera. 

Aphanistic (ivfanistik\ a. rare~°. [a<l. Gr. 
diftQpiOTiK-us, [. dtfiavi£-tiu to make invisible, f. 
d<pav -sec next.] Indistinct, not manifest. 
Aphanite, -yte e fannit). Min. [mod. f (by 
11 ally 1 Gr. dtyav-ip unmanifest +-ITK.J A com¬ 
pact dark-nolouretl hornblcmle rock, so uniform 
in texture that it shows no distinct grains 1 whence 
its name , and breaks with a smooth llinl-like frac¬ 
ture; also called Cor tie i tie. 

1862 1 ).\x \ Man. Geol. 79 Aphanite consists mainly of horn¬ 
blende with some feldspar .. 11 has been called hornnn k. 
1883 N. Jo, v ALtn be/. Metals i.vii, 167 They contain weai»«>n-, 
of uiipon»Iied a[,hanite, a species of greenstone. 

Aphanitic (aLani tik), a. Min . [f. prec + -to.] 
Of the nature of or containing aphanite. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. 79 An aphanitic slate. 

Aphanozygous (tvfanpvigas), a. Anthrop. 
[mod. f. Gr. ch/xu'-i}? unmanifest + Q/7-0E Jor ^7- 
wpa cheekbone) + -ors ] 1 laving the cheek-bones 

invisible when the skull is viewed from above. 

1871 Dawkins Cave Hunt. vi. 207 They arc dolicho-cephalic, 
quite orlhognathous, and wholly aphanozygous. 

If Aphasia (afut zia). Path. [mod.L , a. Gr. 
dijtaoia, n. of quality f. a^oros speechless, f. d ]»riv. 
+ (p6 eqi to speak (cf. <pao-t? speech).] Loss of 
the faculty of speech, as a result of cerebral affect ion. 

1867 Cltarnb. Jrnl. xxxxui. 85 A musician, the subject of 
aphasia .. who had lust the ability to read anti w rite as well 
as to speak. 1878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 72 Embarrass¬ 
ment of speech may vary from .simple awkwardness of articu¬ 
lation to decided aphasia. 

Aphasiac (aft 7 >*zkvk\ rare~ x . [f. prec +-ac; 
cf. mania-cl\ One suffering from aphasia. 

1868 Ogle in Lancet 21 Mar. 370'* The testamentary 
capacity .. of aphasiaes without apoplexy or paralysis. 

Aphasic (afarzik), a. and sh. [f. Aphasia + -tc ] 

A. adj. Suffering from aphasia, having lost the 
power of speech. 

i867C7/rtwA Jrnl. xxxvm. 86 Most aphasic patients answer 
very well by signs. 1880 Bastian Brain xxix. 649 He had 
regained the power of shaking to a considerable extent, and 
now.. he had become Amnesic rather than Aphasic. 

B. sh. - Aphasiac (which is more analogical). 

1867 Chamb. Jrnl. xxxvm. 85 We must.. turn our atten¬ 
tion to the writing of aphasics. 1869 Hunt in Eng. Mcelt. 
7 May 147/1, I call him an aphasic in whom the signs of 
thought cannot manifest themselves, 

Aphelian (af/lian), a. Astr. rare~\ [f. next + 
-anJ Of or pertaining to the aphelion; farthest 
from the sun. 

1738 M Acms in Phil. Trans. 'X.l*. 221 Putting the Aphelian 
Distance .. instead of the Perihelian Distance. 

Aphelion (af/ li^n). Astr. PI. aphelia. [Gne- 
cized form of mod.L. aphelium, f.Gr. af ^ utto off. 
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from -f rjkios sun ; formed, by Kepler, after the 
apogxum, airoyaiov, of the Ptolemaic astronomy 
(see Prodr. dissert. cosmographicarum , 1596, and 
Epitome aslronom. Copernic. 1618). Aphe/ium 
was also the earlier form in Eng.; cf. Parhelion, 
Gr. vaprjKiov. Kr. has aphMie , like apogee.'] 

1 . That point of a planet’s or comet’s orbit at 
which it is farthest from the sun. 

1656 tr. Hobbes's Etc in. Philos. 11339} 443 The apoganim of 
the sun or the aphdium of the earth ought to be about the 
28th degree of Cancer. 1676 Halley in Rigaud Corr. Set. 
Men I. 237 The Aphelion, Kecentricitics, and Proportion*, 
of the Orbs of the Primary Planets. 1794 Svluvan View 
Nat. II. 410 Of these distances, the least of all is called the 
perihelium, and the greatest the aphelium. 1837 WtlEWKLt. 
Hist. Indin t. Sc. 18571 II. 131 The aphelia of .Mercury, 
Venus, the Farth, and Mars, slightly progress. 1880 Wal- 
1 ack 1 st. Life yiit. 132 The effect is intensified by winter being 
there in aphelion. 

2 .jig. 

1845 H. Rogers Ess. I. iii. 137 The dark aphelion of the 
eccentric orbit in which the church of Christ had wandered. 
1858 Gi-s. P. Thdmi'sdn Audi Alt. II. l.wvi. 29 France, 
which is just now in what astronomers call the aphelion or 
furthest point of jioUrica) cold. 

Apheliotropic fdr lii^trp-pik', a. [f. Gr. U <p'r* 
ujto from + r/Aioy sun TpoittK^s belonging to turn¬ 
ing : see -tropic.] bending or turning away from 
llie >un: said of leaves, ami other parts of plants. 

1880 Darwin Moreni. Plants 552 flic sub-aerial roots ob¬ 
served by Wiesuer were all apheliotropic. 1882 F. Darwin 
in .Witure 27 Apr. 600 The light, causing apheliotropic move¬ 
ment in the leaves. 

Aplieliotro'pically, adv. [f. piec. + -al + 
-I.Y-J In a direction away from the sun. 

1880 Darwin Movent. Plants 567 The lip, w hich, when 
laterally illuminated, causes the adjoining part, of the root 
to bend apheliotropically. 

Apheliotropism (af/ li,p-tnTpiz’m\ [f. Apiik- 
i.i«*thup-ic+-ism.] The habit (in plants, of bend¬ 
ing away from the light 

1880 Darwin Movent. Plants => It is mticli more convenient 
to confine the word hcliolrOpDm to bending towards the 
light, and to designate as apheliotropism bending from the 
light. 1880 F. Darwin in Slat tire No. 582. 170 Hyponasty 
will of course be opposed by apheliotropistn and geotropisin. 

|j Aphemia (jf/'iitia . [mod.].., f. < ir. d priv. + 
\oice, speech, fame; but Gr. aif>r)fjos,— ‘not 
famed, unknown.’] Loss of power of articulation, 
as a result of cerebral affection; spec, a form of 
Aphasia, in which wools are understood and con¬ 
ceived but cannot be uttered. 

1864 Jml. Mcnt. Si. X. 2<kj The seat of morbid change in 
aphemia. 18-8 A. 11 win. h>n Xerv. Pis. 163 Broca U 1 Sox J 
denominated the condition ‘aphemia.' 

Aphemic iafe*mikt,<j. and sb. [f. prec. + -it.] 
(t )ne) suffering from aphemia. 

1869 Hi nt in Eng. Mali. >> Apr. 123 2, I dissected an old 
aphemic subject, who, during his life, had only live words 
at his disposed.. M. Charoa had three aphemics whose 
(crebral lesions were exactly in the same spot. 

Aphengescope ale mly/sk^p), [mod. f. (ir. 
u</>c77T7-s’ without light (1*. d priv. + </>«77-os light 
+ -scope.] A kind of magic lantern for exhibiting 
opaque objects, such as coins, photographs, etc. 

1869 Eng. Mali. 12 Nov. 218 ,2 The const rue lion and mode 
of working the apheiigtscope. 

Aphesis k ;e J 7 m> [a. Gr. d</>e<7ty a letting go, 
i. dq>i(v<u, f. uf off, away -f Uvai to send, let go, 
Suggested by the Editor in 1880.] The gradual and 
unintentional loss of a short unaccented vowel at the 
beginning of a word; as in squire for esquire , down 
for ado'U'tt, Si. Loy for St. Eioy, iimbeek for alim- 
beek, Pent ion! for attention ! It is a special form 
of the phonetic process called Aphsrresis , for which, 
from its frequency in the history of the English lan¬ 
guage, a distinctive name i» useful. 

I" A'pheta. Astro/. [L., ad. Gr. dqdTrj? a letter- 
off ; applied, according to 1 >11 Cange, to the Proctor, 
who gave the signal for starling in the chariot-raccs; 
hence Jig. to the planet which starts a human being 
in his career.] The giver of life in a nativity. 

1647 1 .illy C/tr. Astral, cl vi. 650 You may alwayes import a 
danger of death, when you find the Apheta come to the 
ho*; til I Beams of the killing Planet. 1696 Phillips, Apheta , 
otherwise called Hylech, the giver of Life. 1755m Johnson. 
1819 J. Wilson Diet. Astral. 8 When .. a. number of planets 
are so situated that it seems doubtful which is the Apheta. 

Aphe*tic, a.I and sb. AstroL [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the Apheta; life-giving; also sb. 

1652 (Iallk Magas tram. 141 Now' they have inspected .. 
and found .. all the aphcticks safe and sound. 1819 J. 
Wilson Diet. Astral. 7 According to Ptolemy, the Aphetic 
Places arc five. 

Aphetic (afe tik), tf . 2 [f. Gr. ctycr- os (cf. ovvt - 
rus) vhl. a<lj. f. tupiivai (see Aphesis) 4- -10.] Per- 
taining to, or resulting from, aphesis. 
Aphe'tical, a. Astro/, [f. Aphetic aA + -al 1 .] 

1647 Eii.lv C/tr. Astral, civ. 529 If such a Planet be in an 
Apheticall place, be shall be Prorogator. 18151 J* Wilson 
Diet. Astral. 7 That [planet] must be taken which is fuund 
in the strongest aphelical place. 

Aphetically (afe’tikali), adv} Astroi. [f. pree. 
+ -i.Y 2 .] In the manner or position of the Apheta. 

18x9 J. Wilson Diet. Astral. 8 If it be aphetically situated. 


Aphe'tically, adv 2 [f. Apiietic a . 2 + -al + 
-LY-.l In an aphetic manner; by way of aphesis. 

Aphetism (arfetiz’m). [n. of result f. next: 
cf. /.at in ism. An aphetized fonn of a wor<l; a 
form, such as squire. Hunt, peach, resulting from 
the loss of the weak initial vowel. 

Aphetize (arfetaiz), v. [f. Gr. rfyfr-os (see 
Aphetic) +-ize ; cf. Gr. owcri £«>'.] To render 
aphetic, to shorten by aphesis. 

Aphidian (afrdian), a. and sb. Zooi. [f. aphid- 
stem of mod.L. Aphis + -ian.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to aphides. 

1855 Owen Invert. Anint., Phenomena analogous to those 
of Aphidian generation. 

B. sb. An aphidian insect ; one of the aphides. 
Aphidious (afrdios), a. rare [f. as prec. + 

-(i)ous.] = Aphidian. 1853 in Mayne Exp. /.ex. 
Aphidiphagous (refid rfagas), a. Zool. [f. 
aphid- (see Aphis) + Gr. -t^ay-os -eating + -ous.] 
— APHIDI VOltOUS. 1853 in .Mavne Exp. Lex. 

Aphidivorous (reiki rvoras), a. Zooi. [f. as 
pree.+1.. -vor-its -devouring + -ous.] Devouring 
or feeding on aphides ; like the common lady-bird. 

1828 Kirov & Stench Entomal. IV. xliv. 228 One of the 
aphidivorous flies. 1833 Griffith Cuvier XV. 760 The 
larva of the syrphi, or aphidivorous worms. 

Aphidologist (a-fid^-lod^istY rare- 1 , [f. as 
prec. + - ;<>)loui»t.] A student of the Aphides. 

1876 ihc KTON Brit. Aphides Kay Soc..' 1 . 40 Accepted 
as true by almost all aphidologkts. 

Aphilanthropy xfda'-njirjpi). ? Ohs. [f. Gr. 

1 QipiXavOpwir-Qs not loving men : see A- pref. 14 an<l 

PHILANTHROPY.] 

1. ‘ Want of love to mankind.’ J. 

2. Med. A morbid state of melancholy in which 
solitude is preferred to society; anthropophohia. 

1753 Chambers Cyel .,?«//., s.v. 

II Aphis ( v‘fis\ Id. aphides (arfkl/z). [mod.L. 
(Emmetts); of unknown etymology. A number of 
conjectures are offered in 1 hick ton’s .1 Ponograph of 
Brit . Aphides, the least improbable txring that the 
plural is for Gr. d</>ei5ctV pi. of d<pubr)S ‘unsparing, 
lavishly bestowed* (?in reference to their prodi¬ 
gious rale of production, or to their voracity), anil 
the sing, formed on it in imitation of Orth is, oreh ides, 
chrysalis, caryalis, elc. r flie quantity of the i with 
Einn.'vus is unknown; it is now made short.] 

1. A family of minute insects, also called plant-lice, 
which are very destructive to vegetation. They 
are prodigiously prolific, multiplying through the 
summer by parthenogenesis ; they form the food of 
lady-birds, and are tended by ants for the honey- 
dew which they yield, whence sometimes called 
an l-cent's. 

1771 Riciiari>son in Phil. Trans. J.XI 183 The Aphides 
are distinguished by I.inn.eus into more ihun thirty species. 
1776 Withering Bat. Arrangem. (17961 II. 277 The honey 
dew is the excrement of a species of A phis. 1793 White 
Sitharne 11853* 380 The people of Selborne were surprised 
by a shower of aphides. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. viit. 
11878) 207 An ant.. began to play with its antenna:, on the 
abdomen first of one aphis and then of another. 1876 Hcck- 
ton Brit. Aphides 1 . 80 Kxcept for accidents, a single aphis 
in one year might produce more aphide> than is represented 
by the weight of the population of China. 

2. Comb, and Attrib ., as aphis-blight, aphis- 
lion, aphis-sugar (see quot.). 

1882 Birin. Weekly Post 30 Dec. 1/6 Aphis blight is the 
conseijuence of an unhealthy state of the hop plant brought 
about by climatic conditions, as cold winds, white frosts, 
etc... which .. weaken them and render them unable to 
grow away from the aphides. 1870 N icnot.sos Zooi. (1880) 
Fig- 185. Ncaroptera: The Aphis-lion {Chrysoha ficrla', 
imago, larva, and eggs. 1842 Penny Cyel. XXIlI. 225 
Iloticy-dew, or aphis-sugar, and the honey of the bee a r e 
intermediate between animal arid vegetable sugars. 

Aphlogistic (adbd/jrstik), a. [f. Gr. ott¬ 
os uninflammable +-le.] Without flame. 

Aphlogistic or A tameless Lamp : a spirit-lamp invented by 
Sir H. Davy, having a coil of fine platinum wire wound 
loosely round the lower part of the wick, which continues in 
a state of ignition after the llanie of the wick is extinguished, 
till all the spirit is consumed; used in mines which contain 
itre-damp. 

1831 T. F. Jones AVn* Convers. Client, xxix. 297 The lamp 
is called the aphlogistic or flameless lamp. 1847 in Craig. 

Aphonic (affrnik), a. rare. [f. as next-r-tc.] 
Having no sound or pronunciation, non-vocal. 

1827 Edin. A’mXLY. 533 These [hieroglyphics] he divides 
into Emphonic, Symphonic, and Aphonic. 1877 Roberts 
Handbk. Med. J. 353 Voice is completely lost, and cough 
becomes aphonic. 

Aphouous (arenas), a. rare — [f. Gr.a<pwv-Qs 

voiceless (see next) + -ous.] Voiceless. 

185* Rocet Thesaurus 581 Aphonous, dumb, mute. 

Aphony (arftftii). [ad. mod.L .aphonia (oftener 
used unchanged), a. Gr. dtpwvia, n. of quality f. 
atfxvv -oy voiceless, f. & priv.voice.] In¬ 
ability to produce vocal sound; total loss of voice. 

1684 tr. lionet's Merc. Contpit. xvt. 580, A most grievous 
Aphony. 1719 Glossogr. Nova, Aphony, want of voice, 
1778 Fothekgill in Phil. Trans. EXIX. 5 A disease, some¬ 
what similar to the above, though., not attended with the 


aphonia. 1878 A. Hamilton Am*. Vis . 162 Aphasia must 
not be confounded with aphonia. 

Aphorism (ae foriz’m). Also 6 afforysnie, 6-7 
aphorisme, 7 apor-. [a. Fr. aphorisme , efforts me, 
ad. med.L. aphorism-tts , aforismus, a. Gr. d<popio- 
fids a distinction, a definition, f. atpopi^uv ; see 
Aphorize. From the ‘ Aphorisms of Hippocrates/ 
transferred to other sententious statements of the 
principles of physical science, and at length to state- 
, ments of principles generally.] 

1. A ‘definition’ or concise statement of a prin¬ 
ciple in any science. 

1528 Paynu.1. Salerne Regim. B tv b, Galen say the in the 
glose of this aphorisme, qui crescunt, etc. 1541 R. Copi.anh 
tinydott's Quest. Cyrurg., Of this vtylyte Amolde of vylle 
maketh an afforysme. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, t. v, Know- 
ledge, while.. in aphorisms and observations.. is in grow th. 
1664 Bower Exp. Philos. 111. 190 The old and uncomfort¬ 
able Aphorism of our Hippocrates. 1879 De Quat ref ages' 
Hum. Spec. 50 The aphorism.. which was formulated Ly 
Linnceus in regard to plants. 

2 . Any principle or precept expressed in few 
words ; a short pithy sentence containing a truth 
of general import; a maxim. 

e 1590 Marlowe Pa us ins i. 19 Is not thy common talk 
found aphorisms? 1642 Howell For. Traev. (Arb.> 37 *Tis 
an old Aphorisme Odernnt omnes quern met mint. 1687 
II. More App. Antidote ( 1712) 191 That sensible Aphorism 
of Solomon, Better/s a living Dog than a dead Lion. 1750 
Johnson Kamil. No. 68 r 10 Oppression, according to Har¬ 
rington's aphorism, will be felt by those that cannot see it. 
1880 Got.mv. Smith in Atl. Mouth. No. 268. 201 The sug¬ 
gestive aphorism, ‘ The want of belief is a defect that ought 
to be concealed when it cannot be overcome.' 

13. abstractly, The essence or pith. Obs. rare. 
*594 )• King Jonah (1864) 184 The aphorism and juice of 
the whole sonij. 

tA'ph.orism, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. sb.] 
To utter as an aphorism. 

1627 E. F. Hist. Edw. It. (168062 These passages dis- 
cours'd and Aphorisin’d at large in the House. 

Aphorismatic (a^forizmartik), a. [irreg. f. 
Gr. cupopiofia, which was not used in the sense of its 
cognate a<f>opio /105.] — Ai’HORisMic or Aphoristic. 

1822 Edin. Res'. XXXV 11 . 136 Paley is rather dry and 
aphorismatic. 1846 O. Gregory Roht, /lull I. 85 Opinions 
.. clothed in an aphorismatic terseness of language. 

t A'phorismer. Obs. [f. Aphorism + -er 4 ] 
A dealer in aphorisms. (< contemptuous .) 

1641 Mtuos Reform. 11. <1851) 56 All the tribe of Apho¬ 
rism ers, and Boltticasters. 

Aphorismic (afori-zmik), a. [f. as prec. -f -ic.] 
lla\ing the fonn of an aphorism or aphorisms. 

1794 Mathias Pursuits Lit. (17981 432 Said the Father of 
Rhysiek in the depth of his aphorismick wisdom. 1833 
Coleridge Table T. 264 The style of Junius is a sort of 
metre, the law of w r hich is a balance of thesis and antithesis. 
When he gets out of this aphorismic metre.. . 

Aphori smical, a. rare. - prec. 

1880 Edin. Rc7>. Apr. 438 The 'Aphorismical Discover)’’ 
was known to the omnivorous Carte. 

Aphorisming (arfdirzmiq), ppl. a. rare. [f. 
Aphorism v. +-ing 2 .] Dealing in aphorisms. 

1641 M11. ton Reform, n. (1851) 33 Soyl’d and slubber'd 
with aphorisming j>edantry. 1817 Coleridge Biogr. Lit. 
138 Certain immcthodical aphorisming Eclectics. 

Aphorist (a' - forist). [n. of agent f. Aphorize, 
as if ad. Gr. *d<popi<JTr)s: see -iST.] One who 
writes or utters aphorisms. 

1713 Nelson Bp. Bull 246 iT.’* Justifying what he had 
written against the aphorist. 1864 Daily Tel. 20 Aug., 
Constitutional aphurists tell us that the Klpg can do no 
wrong. 

Aphoristic (sefori-stik),#. [ad. Gr.cuf>opi<TTtK-ds ; 
cf. Fr. aphoristique : see prec. and -it\] Of or per¬ 
taining to ail aphorist ; of the nature of an aphorism. 

1753 Chambers Cyel. Snpp., Aphoristic method has great 
advantages, as containing much matter in a small compass. 
1824 D' Israeli Cur. Lit. 11866)392/1 This vast body of aphor¬ 
istic knowledge. 1859 Masson Milton 1 . 323'Jo let loose 
his epigrammatic and aphoristic tongue. 

t Aphori'stical, a. Obsr Q . = prec. 

1681 in B1.00 nt Glossogr. 

Aphori'sticaUy, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] I n an 
aphoristic manner; by way of aphorisms ; pithily. 

1655 AIouffet Uenn. Health's hupr. (1746) 386 His ow n 
Words; which I have aphoristically set down in these Sen¬ 
tences following. 1773 Johnson in Bonoell (1831) II. 27^, 
I fancy mankind may come, in time, to w’rite all aphoristi¬ 
cally. 1873 Brit. Q.Rev. LV 1 I. 178 Expressing aphoristi¬ 
cally the truth that all our knowledge recedes into mystery. 

Aphorize (nrfon>iz\ v. rare. [ad. Gr. dtpopiQ 
etv ‘to define/ in mid. voice ‘to lay down deter¬ 
minate propositions/ f. dq> = and oti + 6 pl£-€iv to 
set bounds, f. op-os boundary. The English sense 
is taken from Aphorism.] To write or speak in 
aphorisms; to make terse general reflections. 

1669 Addr. Vug. Gentry Eng. 55 Tacitus himself aphor- 
i/eth.. in his short and poynant conclusion. 1824 Coleridge 
Aids to Rejl. 17 This twofold act of circumscribing and de¬ 
taching, when it is exerted by the mind on subjects of reflec¬ 
tion and reason, is to aphorbe, and the result an Aphorism. 
i860 Windsor Ethica viL 326 Aphorbing on the instability 
of human greatness. 

Aphorizer (urforoizaj). rare~ x . [f. prec.+ 
-ERi.] One who aphorizes ; an aphorist. 

1851 Helps Friends in C. 124 There, Mr. Aphoriser gene¬ 
ral, what do you say to that ? 
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Aphrite (arfroit). Min. [f. Gr. u<pp-b? foam + 
-ite ; *= foam •stone.'] A variety of carbonate of 
lime or caleite. 

1868 Dana A fin. 678 Aphrite, in its harder and more sparry 
variety is a foliated white pearly calcite, near argentine ; in 
its softer kinds it approaches chalk, though lighter, pearly 
in lustre.. and more or less scaly in structure. ^ , 

Aphrizite (rrfrizait). Milt. [mod. f. Gr. &<ppi£- 
av to foam + -itk.] ‘Black tourmaline from Kra- 
gerbe in Norway.’ Dana. 

Aphrodisiac (a*fwdi*zia*c), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
a<ppofii(naK-6$ venereal, f. a<ppo8bt-os ; see below.] 

A. adj, Venereal; having a venereal tendency. 

1830 Lindley A 'at. Syst. Bot. 103 The nut.. is eatable and 

aphrodisiac, 1862 Ravvlinson A tic. Mon. I. vii. 175 lshtar’s 
aphrodisiac character. 

B. sb. 

1 . A drug or preparation inducing venereal desire. 

1719 Glossogr. Nova, Aphrotlisiacks, things that excite 

Lust or Venery. 1874 M. Cooke Fungi 103 Truffles are no 
longer regarded as aphrodisiacs. 

2. /y. 

1873 J. Morley Rousseau I.yi. 198 Like some evil mental 
aphrodisiac. 1881 Lu. Lytton in 19/// Cent. Nov. 774 A sadly 
serious literature of sentimental aphrodisiacs ! Faugh ! 

t Aphrodisiacal (je:fn?|dizarakal), a . Obs. 
[f. prec. + -Ah 1 ,] Of aphrodisiac character. 

1719 Glossogr. Nova, Aphrodisical , belonging to Venus 
or Love, 1721 Bailey, Aphrodisiacal. 1792 Genii. Mag. 
Apr. 357 Indulging aphrodisiacal passion. 

Aphrodisian (xfwdi-zian), a. [f. Gr. a<p P o- 
S/di-oY, adj. f. ’A <ppo8(rt] the Grecian Venus +-an.] 
Belonging to Venus, devoted to sensual love. 

i860 C. Reade Cloister $ Hearth III. 151 The state nurs¬ 
ery of those aphrodisian dames their favourites. 

II Aphrodite (aeftwbrtj), sb\ [Gr. 'Atppobirrj 
‘foam-bom/the Grecian Venus. Formerly arfmdait.] 

1 . The Grecian Venus. 

c 1658 Cleveland Poems £9 A medal where grim Mars, 
turn'd right, Proves a smiling Aphrodite. 1867 Miss Brad- 
don Floyd xvii. 155 He sprang from the mire of the 

streets, like some male Aphrodite rising from the mud. 

2 . Zoo!. A genus of marine worms with bristles 
of brilliant iridescent hues; also called Sea-mouse. 

1857 Wood Com. Obi. Seashore 99 The bristles of the aphro¬ 
dite arc .. worthy of notice on account of their wonderful 
colouring. 1869 W. Baird in Fug. A tech. 30 Apr. 123/1 
They differ from the Aphrodites, or sea-imce, in many 
respects. 

Aphrodite (arfodait), sb.’ 2 Min. [f. Gr. *A(f>po- 
81 T 7 ? (see prec.), taken as a mineral name from its 
ending -ITE, in sense of foam-stone, Aphrite being 
already occupied.] A soft opaque milk-white 
mineral, consisting mostly of bisilicate of magne¬ 
sium, allied to Sepiolite or meerschaum. 

1837-68 Dana A/in. 457. 

A’phronitre. ? Obs. [ad. L. aphronitnnn , a. 
Gr. dfppovirpov, better beppos vhpov, spuuta nttri .] 

‘ Foam of nitre’; a name formerly applied to the 
sulphur salts of various alkalis and earths. 

1398TREVISA Barth. De P. A\ xvi. Ixix. (1495 1 575 The 
fome of Nitrum hyghte Ajfronitutn. 1601 Holland Pliny 
(1634) II. 421 The .Egyptian Aphro-nitre or Salt-petre. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., Some modern naturalists rather take 
the undent Aphronitre to have been a native salt-petre. 

Aphrosiderite (oefn?|Siclerait). Min. [mod. 
(1847) f. Gr. a<pp 6 -s foam + <ri 8 rjp-os iron +-ite.] 
A soft ferruginous mineral of a dark olive-green 
colour, classed by Dana as a variety of Prochlorite. 

|| Aphtha (arfJ>aL Path. [L. aphtha (in cl. 1 .. 
always in pi. aphtha?), a. Gr. &<p6a , mostly in pi. 
a<p9ai ; usually connected with airr-cu' to set on 
fire, inflame.] A name given to the infantile dis¬ 
ease ‘thrush,* and, .in the plural, to the small 
white specks on the mouth and tongue which 
characterize it, and which also occasionally appear 
in adults of enfeebled condition. 

1657 Phys. Diet., Apthn, certain ulcers bred in the upper¬ 
most part of the mouth. 1862 H. Macmillan in Macm. 
Mag. Oct. 465 Aphtha or thrush, is caused by the growth 
and development of a parasitic plant. 1879 Khorz Digest 
f Med . 26 The lips and tongue are covered with aphthae. 

Aphthitalite (rcfjSi'tabit). Min. [mod. f. 
(1855) Gr. acpOir-os undccaying + Atflor stone; so 
called because unalterable in the air (Dana).] 
A native sulphate of potash found upon lava at 
Vesuvius ; also called Vcsuvian Salt, Aphthalose, 
Arcanite, and Glaserite. 

Aph.th.ong (re f^ij). [mod. ad. Gr. a<p0 077-0? 
voiceless, a<f>9oyyov a consonant.] ‘ A letter which 
is not sounded in the pronunciation of a word; 
a mute.’ Craig 1847. 

Aphthonite (wfjjtfhait). Min. [mod. f. Gr. 
a<pOov-o$ plentiful+ -1TE.] A steel-gray ore of 
sulphide of antimony and copper, with traces of 
zinc and silver; ‘resembling tetrahedrite, if not 
identical with it’ (Dana). Corruptly Afionite. 

Aphthous (arfjios), a. Path. [ad. mod. L. 
aphthos-us (Fr. aphtheux ), f. Aphtha : see -ors.] 
Of the nature of, or characterized by, aphthm 
1757 Whytt in Phil. Trans. L. 572 Tongue .. with a be¬ 
ginning aphthous crust on some parts of it. 1830 Bindley 
VOT.. 1 . 


Ft"at. Syst. Bot. 7 Aphthous affections of the mouth. 1849- 
52 Todd Cycl. Ana/. IV. 1155/1 An aphthous tongue. 
Aphyllous (afrlos), a. Bot . [f. mod.L. aphyll- 
us, a. Gr. a</>uAA-os leafless (f. a not + tyvkAov leaf) 

+ -ous.] Destitute of leaves, naturally leafless. 

1830 Bindley Mat. Syst. Bot. 29 Cassytha is aphyllous and 
parasitical. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anal. «$r Phys. I. 132/2 Those 
plants that are aphyllous. 

Apiaceous (c‘pi t Ttjos\ a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
A pi dec f. a pi urn celery: sec -ACKoUS.] Of the 
y.Q.Apiacav or Cmbellifenv, containing such ])lants 
as celery, anise, hemlock ; umbelliferous. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 6/1 The partial umbels of an apia¬ 
ceous plant. 1853 in Maynk lixp. Lex. 

Apian (< 71 , pian), a. [ad. L. apidn-us, f. apis 
bee.] Of or belonging to bees. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 122 If a human soul .. 
were .. born a bee, an apian body would be inadequate to 
contain it. 1880 G. Allen Evol. at Large 7 Abstract ideas 
are not likely to play a large part in apian consciousness. 
Apiarian (< 7l piiCO'rian), a. and sb. [f. 1.. apidri - 
urn bec-housc, apidri-us bee-keeper + -an.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to bee-hives or bee-keeping. 

1801 (title) Transactions of the Western Apiarian Society. 

1816 Kirby & Sfence Ento mo /. u843* tl. 168 These apiarian 
battles are often fought in defence of the property of the 
hive. 1871 Athenaeum 27 May 638 All the apiarian works 
which were written. 

B. sb.- Apiarist, rare. 

1858 Penny Cycl. 2nd Supp. 680/2 The dust of the common 
puff-ball.. used by Apiarians for stupefying bees. 

Apiarist (Apiarist;. [f. L. apidr-ium or Eng. 
Apiaby +-ist.] One who keeps an apiary; a 
bee-keeper, a bee-master. 

1816 Kirby & Spence Entomol. (1828) t. v. 164 Certain 
idlers called by apiarists corsair-I jccs. i860 Samielson 
Honey Bee i. 7 The Queen is fed *. uj>on honey, ur as it is 
called by apiarists, royal pa*te. 

Apiary (t 7 , piari). [ad. L .apidri-utn bee-house, 
f. api-s bee : see -aky.] A place where bees arc 
kept; a bec-house. 

1654 Evelyn Metn.{ 18571 1 .307Transparent apiaries, which 
he had built like castles and palaces. 1703 Maundklu. 
fount, Jems. (1721 > 66 A smell of Honey and Wax, as .strong 
as if one had been in an Apiary. 1826 Marry at Mulsh. 
Easy vi. 18 He had pitched into a smalTapiary, and had up¬ 
set two hives of bees. 

Apical (ce pikal, < 7 >’pi-\ a. [f. L. apie-em (see 
Apex) + -alL] Of or belonging to an apex; 
situated at'the summit or tip. 

1828 Kirby & Spence Entomol. III. xxxv. 613 The pro¬ 
portion that the apical area bears to the re*i of the wing. 
1882 H. Ward in jtrul. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 4 This germinal 
tube rapidly grows forwards, extending by apical growth. 

Apically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] At or towards 
the apex. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 258 Their pscudopodia . . 
anastomose apically. 

Api’dal, incorrectly formed variant of Apical. 
1836-37 Ton d Cycl. Anal, Phys. II. 621/1 The apiciat 
part of the left ventricle. 1842 E. Wilson A not. I 'ado At. 
489 The short or apieial band. 

Apician (apijan , a. [f. ApTci-us name of 
a famous Roman epicure + -an.] Of or pertain¬ 
ing to epicures or to luxurious diet. 

1699 Evelyn A ce/art a. (1729' 1 15 A voluptuary Apician art. 
Ibid. 164 Apician Tables. 1834 Penny Cyt /. I i. 159/1 Certain 
cakes, honourably distinguished by the epithet Apician. 
Apicifixed(re-pisi]fi:kst, t'i’pi-),///.«. Bot. [f. 
L. apicifix-ns + -Ki).] Fixed to the apex. 

1878 Masters //cuftry's Bot. 121 In some cases the an¬ 
ther is pendulous from the apex; it is then sometimes called 
apicifixcd. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Api’Cilar, apicillar, a. rare. [ad. Fr. api¬ 
cila ire, ad. L. * apiciliar is, f. * apin'llus, dim. of 
Apex.]=Apicular. 

1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., A picilar dehiscence, Apici tar embryo , 

Apici-llary, variant of prec. 

1864 Webster cites Henslovv. 

A pick a back, apickpack : see Pick-a-back. 
Apicular (api'ki/7lai), a. rare. [f. mod. L. 
apient-us (see next) + -ar.] Of or belonging to a 
little apex; situated at the tip. 

1854 Balfour Bot. Gloss., Apical, or Apicular , at the 
apex ; often applied to parts connected with the ovary.. 

Apiculate (aprkitfDt), a. [ad. mod.L. apicu- 
lat-us, 1 . apicul-us : see below, and -ate.] Having 
a minute apex or point; minutely tipped. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 318 An apiculate tubercle 
at its base. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 223Teeth tumid, apiculate. 

Apiculated (api-ki/7lrited), ppl. a. [f.~prcc. 
with ppl. ending -ED.] = prec. 

1845 I.in ole y Sc/t. Bot. ix. (1858)154/2 Leaves concave, 
ovate, apiculated. 1876 tr. Schiitzenbcrgcrs Ferment. 56 
The apiculated ferment does not belong to the genus. 

Apiculture (^ pi^tHtiiu, -tjoj). [f. L. api-s 
bee + -cultura tending.] Bee-keeping or -rearing. 

1864 Sat . Ka\ so Dec., 731/1 The. practice of what., we 
perceive, it is high-polite to call ‘apiculture.’ 1882 X. V. 
Tribune 16 Aug., Comb foundation is one of the great aids 
in apiculture. 

I! Apiculus (api-kirflos). [mod.L.dim. of Apex.] 
A minute point or tip. 

1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses iii. 24 The lid.. Is either . . 
with or without a central apiculus. 

Apiece (ap^’s), <ulv. Forms: 4-6 a pece, 6 


apece, apessc, 67a poeee, a-peece, apeece, 7 
a pcico, 6 a piece, a-piece, apiece, [orig. two 
words, a piece , as to reckon coins, pottery, cloth, 
etc., at so much a piece ; but soon extended to 
objects of any collection, or individuals of a com¬ 
pany ; so that no consciousness of the connexion 
with piece is ordinarily retained.] 

For each piece, article, thing, or ( colloq. ) person; 
each, for each, to each ; severally, individually. 

[1465 Mann. Housch. Exp. 476 The prise of a pece, vii.r. 
1556 Chr. Gr. Fr. 47 A new qwync of sylver, of xtj' 1 apece.] 
c 1430 Bk. Cnrtasye 376 Ffor cariage \>c porter hors sell nil 
hyre, ffoure pens a pece. 1526 Tindalk John ii. 6 Six water- 
pottes of stone, .contnynyngc two or thre fyrkins a pece. 
(1611 apiece], 1595 Sir J. Gm.uert Let . in A. 4* Q. Ser. in. 
V r . 109 Too other greate shyppcs.. off 600 tones apcssc. 1611 
Bible Luke ix. 3 Neither hauc two coates apeece. 1728 
Newton Chronol. Amended i. 52 Kings reign, one with 
another, about eighteen or twenty years a-piece. 1836 Car. 
Fox Jrnls. I. 18 She promised her and Leonora aCa.*>hmere 
shawl apiece. 

f A-pie ces, advb. ph>\ Obs. [A prcpA in, into 
+ pieces : sec IMece sb.] In pieces, to pieces. 

1560 J. Hf.ywood Seneca’s Thyestcs 22 Their limmes echo 
one apeeces let them go Disperste. 1662 H. More Enthus. 
Triumph. U7121 38 And break a-pieces their lanthorns 
against the ground. 1678 C» dwortii lntell. Syst. 1. ii. 84 
J he whole structure. . must needs fall a-pieces 


b. fig. 

1653 Shirley Court Seer. 1. i, This jealousy will take my 
brains a-pieees ! 1663 Pkpys Diary 6 Nov., The plot is 

spoiled, and the whole committee broke, Mr. Montagu and 
the Duke of Buckingham fallen a-pieces. 

+Apifa*ctory. Obs. rare. [f. L. apis bee + Fac¬ 
tory.] An apiary kept for economic purposes. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 182 William Tayler, though a North* 
amptonshire Man, has Apifactories in this County. 

t Apifa cture. Obs, rare. [f. L. api-s bee + 
factura making, production.] The work of bees. 

1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 231 Let vs somewhat 
digresse from Manufacture, to Apifacturc .. for the increase 
of llony and Waxe.. and let mans helpe succour this Api- 
fucture. 1775 Ash, Ap fact arc, the curious work of bees. 

Apill, obs. form of APPLE. 

A-pinch. (aprnp), advb. phr. [A prepA + 
Pinch sb. ; cf. a-gapei] Pinching, so as to pinch. 

1857 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 149 Has Dickens turned 
his hinge A-pinch upon the fingers of the great? 

Aping (< 7i 'pii)), vbl. sb. [f. Ate v , + -ixc L] 
Imitation, simulation, mimicry. 


Apiocrinite (ccpiiF'krinait). Paltvout. [mod. 
f. Gr. aTrt-ot' pear + npiv-ov lily H—ite, alter cue fin¬ 
ite?] The ‘ pcar-encrinitc,’ a stalked cchinoderm 
of the Oolite, so called from its shape. 

1830 I.vlll Trine. Geol. (1875) II. 111. xlviii. 580 A crinoid 
referable to the A])iocrinite type. 1851 Riciiaroson Geol 
viii. 227 The stem in apiocrinitcs is cylindrical. 


Apiol (f 7 I *pi|fil). Client, and Med. [f. L. api-um 
parsley +-Ob.] A crystalline substance obtained 
by distilling parsley seeds with water; parslc\- 
camphor. (Watts Diet, Chen/. VIII. 118 .) 

1872 in Thomas Dis. Horn. 577. 1875 II. Wood The rap. 

D879) 538 Apiol.. as a remedy in intermittent fever. 

Apiologist (T‘pi|f lod^ist). rare~K [f. L , api-s 
hee + -(o)Loiii.ST.] A scientific student of bees. 

18.. Emerson in Sanborn Thorean{\J&T 251 What Thomas 
Fuller records of Butler the apiologist, ‘that either he had 
told the bees things, or the bees had told him/ 


tApirsmart, a. Obs. Se. [Apparently a 
comp, of Smart, in its early sense of sharp ; the 
first element is doubtfully referred to ON. apr, 
sharp (said of cold or fighting), and to Fr. dpre L. 
asper-um sharp, rough. G. Douglas uses it to 
translate L. asperi] Sharp-tempered, harsh. 

1501 Douglas Tat. Honour m. Ixxiii, Hir wordis war sa 
apirsmari. 1513 rEnet's 1. v. 88 Apirsmert Juno. 

Apish (^i-pij), a. [f. Ape sb. +-ish.] 

1. Of the nature or appearance of an ape. 

1570 Levins Manip. 144 Apish, simialis. 1851 Ruskin 
Stones cf Fen. { 1874) I. App. 363 Two devilish apes or apish 
devils, I know not which. 

2. Ape-like in manner; befitting an ape ; fan¬ 
tastically foolish, affected, silly, trifling. . 

1532 More Corfu t. Tin dale Wks. 358/2 Mad apishe iesting 
against the .. blessed sacramentes. 1579 Tomson Calvins 
Senn. Tim. 513/1 The Popish priests arc appointed to play 
other apish toyes. 1711 Aodison Sped. No. 35 r 7 Little 
Apish Tricks and Buffooneries. 1751 Smollett Per, Tic. 
Ixxxviii, He bowed with a thousand apish congees. 1826 
Scott H ’oodst. xxiv, The apish gallantry* of a fantastic boy. 

3. Apc-like in imitation ; unreasoningly imitative. 

1579 Tomson Calvins Sertn. Tim. 174/2 This was but an 

apishe following of that which God had appointed the 
fathers. 1621 Sanderson Sertn. Ad. Pop. iii. {1674) 178 
We are but too apish, apt to be led much by examples. 1818 
Bvron Chi hie liar. iv. Ixxxix, Men bled In imitation of the 
things they fear’d, And fought and conquer'd, and the same 
course steer'd At apish distance. 

A*pishly^ Q dv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In an 
apish manner; with silly or ridiculous imitation. 

1581 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 644 The Bishop of Rome too 
apishly followelh Christ in many thinges. 1644 Milton 
A reop. (Arb .) 40 So apishly romanizing that the word of 
command still was set downe in Latine. 1753 Richardson 
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Grandison (1781) L xxxix. 297 The behaviour of my Lord 
lo her.. is.. affectionate, hut not apishly fond. 

Apishness (*»*pijnes). [f. ns prec. + -xkss.] 
The quality of being apish; silly or ridiculous 
imitation, silliness of behaviour. 

1533 More Con/ut . Barnes vm. Wks. 1557, 736/1 Thys 
felowcs folishc apisbenesse, and al hys asschedcd exclama- 
cions. 1609 Man in Moone (1857) 81 The fantasticality of 
each man’s apparell, and apishnesse of gesture, a 1779 
Warburton &erm. iTj The apishness of foreign manners. 
1868 Geo. Ei.iot Sp. Gypsy 1. 17 To please my lord, who 
gives the larger fee For that hard industry in apishness. 

Apism (^'piz’m). [f. Ape + -ism.] The prac¬ 
tice of aping. 

1843 Carlyle TasttyTr. (1858)203 His Dilettantism, Dead- 
Sea Apism, crying out, ' Down with him [/.<\ Labour], he 
is dangerous. ’ 

tA’pize, v. Obs. rarc~\ [?f. Apk sb. + -izk.] 
? To ape, simulate. 

1598 Herring's Tale (N.) Thus npizing in shape and hew 
the spiry fire, Like stying doth to his like element aspire. 

Apjohnite (repid^fiioit). Min. [named in 1847, 
from its first analyzer Apjohn {Phil. Mag. XI 1 . 
103; 1838).] Manganese alum; a double sul¬ 
phate of potash and manganese, occurring as a 
mineral in fibrous or asbestiform masses, white, 
and with a silky lustre. 

t Apla’ce, advb. /hr. Obs. [A prep. x in, into 
+ Place sb. ; cf. h r. at place.] Into this place, 
in place. 

1393 Gower Con/. 11 .132 To telle How such goddes come 
aplace. 1413 l.vix:. Tytgr.Smole iv. x.\. 11483) 65 Ogabryel 
whan that thou come a place and madest vmo me thy 
saluynge. 1637 Gilllshe Eng.-Pop. Cerent. 111. ii. 22 Things 
abused to Idolatry.. are farre belter away then aplace. 

Aplacental (:eplascntal), a. /.oof. rare. [f. 
A* Prep. 14 + Placental.] 1 laving no placenta. 

1857 Page Advd. Text-Bk. Goal. (1876) 182 Aplacental, 
bringing forth immature young. 1. Monotrcmata, Orni¬ 
thorhyncus, Echidna. 2. Marsttpialiu, Kangaroos, Opossums. 

t Apia ke, V. Obs. rare. [ad. Sp. aplac-ar (prel. 
aplaquS) to appease, f. a L. ad to -f pi a care to 
calm. Fcrh. only as trail si. Sp.] To calm, allay. 

1578 T. N. tr. Com/. IT. India 218 Cortez aplaked the yre 
of the priestes. ibid. 264 They eouldc not aplake the 
fire. 

Aplanatic (replanx-tik), a. [f. Gr. d^Adi^T-os 
free from error J. u priv. + ■n\avd-uv to wander) +> 
-ic.] Free from aberration; spec, applied to a 
compound lens which L free from spherical aberra 
lion or divergence of rays of light from the focus. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Phil. 11 . xxii. 468 As.. 

I Blair] conceives that he has thus removed the aberration, he 
distinguishes his instrument by the term Aplanatic. 1867 
J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 26 An * aplanatic doublet ‘ consisting 
of a double convex lens and a meniscus. 1869 Tyndall 
Eight § 165 A spherical lens cannot be rendered aplanatic. 

Aplanatism (apIanatiz’mU rare. [f. as prec. 
+ - ism.] Freedom from spherical aberration. 

1869 Eng. .1 lech. 2 Apr. 33 To certify to the perfect achro¬ 
matism and aplanatism of their instruments. 

Aplastic (aphvstik), a. [mod. f. Gr. u7rAa<XT-oy 
unshapeti +-ic, after rrAaorr«dr.] Characterized 
by, or tending to, irregularity or absence of organic 
structure (technically called aplasia). 

1839 47 ’Toon Cycl. Anal. <y Phys. Ill. 754/1 Caco-plastic 
and aplastic deposits. 1875 H. Woov Jf’herap. (1879) 49 
The blood was also rendered very aplastic. 

tApla’t, advb. phr. Obs. [A* />**;/>. 1 + Flat 
(cf. 2 Kings ix. 26).] Flat on the ground. 

t 1330 Art A. Merlin 9034 And Aroans with the swerd 
aflat That he threwe of his hors aplat. 

+ Aplay*, advb. phr. Obs. [A prepX] Tn play. 

1459 Plumpton Carr. Inirod. 39 1 11 e] said, halfc apley, 
Prey my brother to gelt somwhat to my new chappell. 

tApli’ght, advb. phr. Obs. [A prep. 1 * OE. 
pliht danger, engagement, promise, pledge.] In 
faith, in truth, truly, certainly, surely. Often ex¬ 
pletive, or in asseveration. 

1297 R. Glouc. 51 i Hii smite out of hor castles iarmed wel 
apli^t. C1306/W. Songs 218 He com yn at Newegate, y 
telle yt ou aplyht. c 1400 Sowdone 573 Fifteen thousande 
lefte in the feelde aplight. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 45 A noon 
without any dwellyng, ’Tell me thyn name aplyght. 

t Apli'ght, v. Obs. rare In 5 a-plyht. 
[f. A- pref. 1 + Plight v. ; cf. prec.] To plight or 
pledge one's word. 

c 1450 Lonelicm Grail xii. 78, 1 schal the telle, 1 the a- 
plyht. 

11 Aplomb (a^Drr). [Fr. aplomb perpendicular 
position, steadfastness, assurance, f. the phr. 
plomb ‘according to the plummet.’] 

1 . ‘The perpendicular *; perpendicularity. 

1872 C. King Sierra Ken. Hi. 69 We sprang on, never rest¬ 
ing long enough to lose the aplomb. 1880 Mrs. Whitney 
Odd or Even tit. 23 'The girl jumped, with clean aplomb, 
from the wagon-wheel to the broad door-stone. 

2 . Assurance, confidence, self-possession, coolness. 
1828 Gen. P. Thompson Excrc. (1842) IV. 548 They never 

present themselves with any aplomb; but always with some 
lurking recognition of the power of their adversaries. 1849 
C. Bront£ Shirley xL 162 Impatience of her chilly ceremony 
and annoyance at her want of aplomb. 

3 . all rib. quasi-a^f. Self-possessed, confident. 

1865 Gayiuorthys II. 29 Her ordinary aplomb fashion of 
speech. 


Aplotomy (aplptomi). Sitrg. [mod. f. dn-Au-or 
simple + -707177 cutting, f. rlpiv-tiv to cut.] Simple 
incision. 18s* in Ogilyik. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
t A-pluck, advb. phr. Obs. rare. [A prep A + 
Fleck sb.] With spirit; pluckily, heartily. 

c 1560 Thersites in Hazl. Dads. I. 416 Darestthou try mas¬ 
teries with me a-p]uck. 1570 Marriage Wit 4- Sc. tv. iii. 
ibid. 11 . 368 Arise, and dance with us a-pluck. 

Apneumatic (a?pnimmrtik\ a. rare — [f. 
Gr. a priv. + vwv/iarijr-tr spiritual, f. vvivpaT- 
{irvtvpa) spirit.] Of or pertaining to the non¬ 
existence of soul or spirit; non-spiritual. 

1864 Hrf.vior 7 w Worlds 25 'The apneumatic theory of 
Dr. Rogers, 

II Apnoaa (&pnra). ralh. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
ctTirota, f. airt'o-os breathless.] Suspension ol 
breathing ; cessation of respiration. 

1719 Glossogr. Nova, Apna'a, want of breath ; an entire 
suppression of breathing. 1881 Mivart Cat 221 Death by 
what is called apnoca. 

Apo- Pref. ; repr. Gr. awo- off, from, away ; quite. 

1. In compounds already formed in Gr., or others 
analogous to them. 2. In modem scientific words, not 
on Gr. analogies, with sense of‘standing off or away 
from each other, detached, separate,’ as apo carpous. 
Apocalism (in Bailey) for Apociivlism. 
Apocalypse ap^kalips). Forms: 3-7 apo- 
calips(e, 4 appocalyppce, -lipse, 4-5 apocolyps, 
-lips, (5 pocalyps), 5-7 apocalyps, 6 -lippis, 
appocalypse, 6- apocalypse, [ad. L. apocalypsis, 
a. Gr. dnwdAut/tr, n. of action f. a-noKaKv-nruv to 
uncover, disclose, f. und off+ KaXirnruv to cover.] 

1 . The * revelation * of the future granted to .St. 
John in the isle of Pat mas. The book of the 
New Testament in which this is recorded. 

U 1175 Lamb. Horn. 81 Herof seid Seint Johan )jc ewange- 
liste in apotalipsi.] c 1230 Ancr. R. 94 ‘Hit is a deme 
halewi,’sei&sein Johan ewangelisteiti }>e Apocalip.se. cmoo 
Rom. Rose 7305 'That sallow horse of hewe, 'That in the 
Apocalips is shewed, a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1437 The Poca- 
lypsoflon. 1581 Walker in Confer. i\. 1584 Z iiij b, The 
Raodicean Councill omitteth Lukes Gospel tS: the Apocalyps. 
1667 M iltox P. L. iv. 2'That warning voice which lie who saw 
'Th' Apocalyps, heard cry in Heaven aloud. 1870 Disraeli 
Lot/uxirx liv. 230 The long-controverted point whether Rome 
in the great Apocalypse was signified by Babylon. 

2 . By extension: Any revelation or disclosure. 
1382 Wyclif 1 Cor. xiv, 26 He hath techinge, he hath 

apocalips, or rcuclacioun , he hath tunge. 1621 Burton 
Anal. Mel. 67711..* Interpret apocalypses,and those hidden 
mysteries to private persons. 1704 Swift Tub 1.(1750) 
31 The Revelation or rather the Apocalypse of all State- 
arcana. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. it. v, The new apocalypse 
of Nature unrolled to him. 

Apocalypst tapffkalipst). rare, [irreg. forma¬ 
tion = apocalypi, or apoealyptist. ] A revealer of 
the unknown ; an interpreter of the Apocalypse. 

1829 Gen. P. Thompson* Ex ere. I. 114 So far the unknown 
apocalypst has chosen to carry his operations. 1863 Thorn - 
nuKY True ns Steel 111 . 148 Help to fill the mad-house as 
these pretended apocalypst* do. 

Ajpocalypt app kalipt). rare. [ad. Gr. *diro- 
Ka\viTTTjs t n. of agent f. aironakvnTfii', see alwe; 
cf. K,\tnTT]S, a A €<11777?, &C.] = A I’< J CA LY PTIST. 

1834 Cot.ERttxjF. Lit. Rem. 111 . 168 According tu the belief 
of the Apocalypt, the line of the Emperors would cease 
in 'Titus. 

Apocalyptic (appkali'ptik\ a. [ad. Gr. drro/ca- 
KvitTiKos of the nature of revelation, f. diroKa\vitT - 
uvi see Apocalypse and -ic.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the ‘ Re vela ti oil ’ of St. 
John. Apocalyptic number : see Rev. xiii. 18. 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 314 The Apocalyptick Angel 
which should pour out one of the Vials upon the Beast. 
*21711 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 11 . 104 A Babylonian 
purple Robe he wore, Like that of the ajjocalyptick whore. 
1859 Masson Milton 1 . 481 Meade was at the head of the 
Apocalyptic commentators. 

2 . Of the nature of a revelation or disclosure. 

1683 E. Hookfr Pref. Pordage s My si. Div. 66 This veri 

wale of Apocalyptic Manifestation. 1859 Masson Brit. 
Novelists iv. 289 Interpretative of all around and apocalyptic 
of all beyond, the vision of his beatified. Beatrice. 1880 
Swinburne Stud. Shahs, i. 4 The recognition of the apoca¬ 
lyptic fact that a workman can only be known by his work. 

f 3 . Of persons: Dealing with the Apocalypse or 
with prophetic revelations generally; apocalyptical. 

1667 R. Chambrrlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. Inirod. 3 Without 
consulting our Astrologers or apocalyptic men. c 1690 
South Serin. V. ii. (R.) That some apocalyptick ignoramus or 
other must presently.. pick it out of some abused, martyred 
prophecy of Ezechiel. 

B. sb. The writer or .recorder of the Apocalypse, 
St. John the Divine; also* Apocalyt.st. 

1629 Lightfoot Mist. 107 lT.) The divine apocalyptick, 
writing after Jerusalem was ruined. 1872 De Morgan 
Bade. Paradoxes 292 If the cyclometers and the apocalyptics 
would lay their heads together. 

Apocalyptical, a. [f. as prec. + -al 1 .] 
Connected or dealing with the Apocalypse, or 
with prophetic revelations generally. 

*633 Howell Lett. (1650) 200 Much symbolizing in snirit 
with our apocalypticall zelots. <21638 Mede A post. Laf. 
Times 91 In his [St. John's] Apocalypticall vision. 1858 
Longf. M. Standish tv. 5 As out of the heavens, with 
ap<w:alyptical splendours, Sank the city of God, in the vision 
of John the Apostle. 


Apocalyptically, adv. [f. prec. + -LY-.] 

1 . AfteT the manner, or by means, of revelation 
or of the Apocalypse. 

1731 Bails v, Apocalyptically , by way of revelation. 1830 
Coleridge Led. Shahs. II. 341 The date apocalyptically 
deduced .. for the commencement of the Millennium. 

2 . Jestingly, So as to reveal what should be con¬ 
cealed. 

1845 Bach. Albany { 1848) 296 The women soon reflected 
how apocalyptically they were arrayed. 

Apoealyptist (&pp:kalrptist). rare. [f. Gr. 
dnoKaX.vTTT-ftv (see above) +-1 st.] The writer of 
the Apocalypse. 

1864 Nation. Rez>. No. 36. 335 When we see the apoca¬ 
lypt ist using favourite words and phrases foreign to the 
Evangelist. 

Apocarpous (cepoka-jpas), a. Bol. [mod. f. Gr. 
and off, away from + - Kapn-os, comb. adj. f. Kapnos 
fruit + -OLS.J Having tbe carpels distinct. 

1830 Linul icy Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 30 What I call apo¬ 
carpous ovaria, or those of which the carpella are distinct. 
1876 Harley Mat.Med. 767 Ranunculacea. .distinguished 
.. oy the apocarpous fruit. 

il Apocatastasis (ce p^ikat^ stasis). rare. [L., 
a. Gr. orro/fardaraffis re-cstablishment, f. otto-ao#- 
tardvat to set up again.] 

1 . Restoration, re-cstablishment, renovation. 

1678 Cuoworth In tell. Syst. 328 A Tradition .. concern¬ 
ing the Apocatastasis of the world, .partly by Inundation 
and partly by Conflagration. 

2 . Path. Return to a previous condition. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.\., We read of Apocata- 
stasts of urine., of tumours, and other diseases. 1880 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Apocatastasis, The subsidence of a tumour, 
or the re-establishment of an exudation or secretion. 

3 . A sir. Return to the same apparent position, 
completion of period of revolution. (So in Gr.) 

1822 T. Taylor Apule ins ». 33 note. The accurate apoca¬ 
tastasis *i. e. regression to the same sign; of the moon, and 
in a similar manner of the son. 

Apocatastic (reT><?,kat?e-stik), a. rare-', [ad. 
med.L .apocalasticus, ad. Gr. (irroAaraorart/roy; sec 
prec.] Of or pertaining to an apocatastasis. 

1822 T. 'Taylor Apuleius 1. 33 note, If the apocatastic 
times compared with each oilier are primary. 

Apocathartic (a*qx? ( ka|)a jtik), a. and sb. Med. 
[ad. Gr. &iroKa 0 apTtK- 6 s, f. diro/raflatp-Fa' to purge ; 
see -ic.] A. adj. Purging, aperient. B. sb. An 
aperient medicine. 1859 in Hoofer Med. Diet. 

1* A poclia. Obs. rare l . [a. L. apoeha, a. Gr. 
diroyri receipt, f. dirlx (lt ' to have or receive in full, 
f. dno from + to have.] An acquittance. 

*11670 Hacket Abp. Williams I. 25 (D.) If he had his 
apoeha or quittance.. he were free from all insequent de¬ 
mands. 

J* Apo'chylism. Obs.—° [ad. Gr. diroxiAitr/ta, 
f. dTroxvA/f-to' to extract juice.] (See quot.) 

I1706 Phillips, Apochylisma, any Juice boil’d and thick¬ 
en'd with Iloney or Sugar, into a kind of hard Consistence. 
It is otherwise call'd Rob, Robob,and Succago.] 1775 Ash, 
Apochylism Jwith similar definition]. 

t A poclasm. Obs .— 0 [ad. Gr. dnoKXao^a 
fractuie of an extremity, f. dnonKd-au to break off] 

1719 Glossogr. Nova, Apoctasm, the breaking off of any 
part of the Body. [Whence *721 in Bailey, &ic.J 

Apocopate (apr>k^prit, -<?t), ppl. a . [ad. mod.L. 
apocopdt-us, ppl. adj. f. Apocope.] Cut short by 
apocope. (Used spec, of words from which the 
last letter or syllable has disappeared.) 

c 1850 l 1 in nock's Jicb. Catech. 20 The apocopate future .. 
occurs only in the second and third person. 

Apocopate tapffkjprit), V . [f. as pr&c.] To 
cut off (esp. the last letter or syllable of a word). 

1851 S. J uod Margaret 11. i. (1871) 168 You apocopate 
that from the alphabet and Deacon.Hadlock will apocopate 
you from the school. 

Apo copated, ppl. a. [f. prcc. + -ed.] = Apo¬ 
copate a. 

1846 Tregelles Geseniud Hcb. Lex. s. v. Gdlah, 
rrijn higliih, future apocopated, ivayyegel. 1876 E. 
Palmer in Academy 30 Sept. 332 The apocopated genitive 
in * bliss.’ 

Apocopation (ap^ktfpt^'Jan). [n. of action f. 
Apocopate v. : see -tion.] The action of apo¬ 
copating ; the state of being apocopated. 

1727 5 1 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Apocope, When the Apoco¬ 
pation is marked with a superior comma .. the word is said 
to he apostrohhated. 1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 187 We 
should have had ..alt, cit, ptempo.. if there had been as 
popular a demand for the apocopation of altitudes, citizen, 
plenipotentiary. 

II Apocope (apF*k< 5 p/). [L., a. Gr. diro/eoni) a 
cutting off, f. droK^jr-T-Fii' to cut off.] The cutting 
off or omission of the last letter orsvllable of a word. 
Hence Apoeo'pie a. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet. B ij a, Apocope .. as for vatnos 
nos, they say vamonos. 1711 I. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 
196 llcnce [from mis) comes the French Preposition Mes, 
and by an Apocope Me, as in met on tent, i860 Farrar 
Orig. Lang. viii. 175 Words and roots in a violent state of 
fusion and’ apocope. 

Apocrit, obs. form of Apocrypha. 
Apocrisiary (sep^kirziari). Also apo'eri 
sary. [ad. med.L. apoerisidriits delegate, deputy, 
f. Gr. d-nbnpKTi^ answer: sec -ary.] A person 
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appointed to give and receive answers; spec, a papal 
nuncio, or secretary. 

1432 50 ir. Higden Rolls Scr. VI. 337 Pope Nichol. . sente 
Arsenins his apocrisary. 1610 Carleton Jitrisdici. 131 
The Pall was offered yon by our Apocrisiaries, (that is Chap- 
lane.sk 1725 tr. Dupin's Keel. Hist. 17th C. 1. v. 109 After¬ 
wards, they sent those who were to reside at Court, and to 
manage all Affairs which might come before them. Their 
Karnes were Apocrisiaries. 1744 Lewis />/. Pecock 124 The 
Pall was tendered to him by his [Paschal's] apocrisarics. 

Apocrustic (jejwkrirstik), a. and sb. Akd. 
Also apocroustic. [ad. mod.L. apocrustic-us, a. 
Gr. dffo/rpoi/tm/fdr, f. airoKpov-uv to beat off, repel.] 
A. adj. ‘ Having power to repel/ astringent. 
B. sb. An astringent medicine. 

1706 Phiu.ips, Apocrousiicks are such Medicines as hinder 
the flowing of the Humours into any particular Part of the 
Body, and force hack those that are beginning to flow 
thither. 1853 Maykk Exp. Lex., Apocrustic, Having the 
power of repelling and astringing. 

+ Apocryph(e, a. and sb. Obs. Also apo¬ 
crine. [a. f r. apocryphe, f. L. apocrypha : see 
next.] llv-form of next. 

A. adj. Ofunestablishedauthenticity, apocryphal. 

1548 Coveroalk Krasin. Parahhr. Jude 21 The hoke of 

Enoch which is Apocryphc, that is to say, without aulorilie. 

B. sb. An apocryphal document. 

c 1449 Peoock AV/r. iii. xii. 356 The conlraric parti is an 
apocrif. Ibid. 366 The scid epistle is an untrewe Apocrife. 

Apocrypha appkrifa), a. and sb. Forms: 4-6 
apoeripha, (8 apocryphy), 6 apocrypha, [neut. 
pi. (sc. scripta) of late L. adj. apoayphus, a. Gr. 
diroKpiHpos hidden, hence, of unknown authorship, 
spurious, f. dnoKpv-nr-uv to hide away. Formerly 
used (in pi. apocrypha, sing, apocryphuni) as adj. 
As sb., still properly treated as a plural, with 
singular of Gr. form apocryphon ; but in common 
usage apocrypha is sing, with pi .apocryphas. In this 
sense apocryphy was also formerly in use. Cf. prcc.] 
f A. adj. Of unknown authorship; not au¬ 
thentic, spurious; uncanonical (see IF; false. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden \. 105 The writynge is Apoeripha 
whanne auetor }>erof is unknowe. 1460 Camirayk 
Chron. 7 ‘The Penauns of Adam" be cleped Apocriphum, 
whech is to sey, whanne the mater is in doute, or cllis whan 
men knowe not who mad the hook. 1690 Ixxtkk Govern - 
went II. t. xi. § 143.150 That.. Kings enjoy’d their Crowns 
by Right descending to them from Adam, that we think 
not only Apocrypha, but also utterly impossible. 

B. sb. 

1 . A writing or statement of doubtful authorship 
or authenticity; spec, those books included in the 
Scptuagint and Vulgate versions of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, which were not originally written in He¬ 
brew and not counted genuine by the Jews, and 
which, at the Reformation, were excluded from 
the Sacred Canon by the Protestant party, as hav¬ 
ing no well-grounded claim to inspired authorship. 

*539 Bible Great’) Apocrypha , Dee/., The other [hook es] 
folowyngc, which are called apoeripha. 1587 Molding Pc 
M orn ay xxx. 470 The lewes account those hook os fur Apo- 
cryphaes. 1597 Hooker V. xx. (1841) i. 483 We hold not the 
apocrypha for sacred. 1704 Loud. Gaz. mmmmxxii/3 The 
Contents of each Chapter in the Bible, and Apocryphy. 
C1735 Poi’E Donne Sat. iv. 286 What’s now apocrypha, my 
wit. In time to come may pass for holy writ. 1834 Denny 
Cycf. 11. 163/2 About 1826, it was decided that the Apocry¬ 
pha should not be circulated by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 1881 W. R. Smith Old J'cst, in Jew. Ch. v. 
27 The presence of an apocryphon in a Christian MS. 
b. att rib. 

1590 J. Greenwood Stand. Art. Bivh, Theirc Apochripha 
liturgye. 1666 Benyas Grace Abound. § 65 Casting my eye 
upon the Apocrypha books, I found it in Ecclesiasticus. 

2 . [As in Gr.] Hidden things; secrets, rare. 

1839 Bailey Festns viii. (1848' 80 Every man’s life has its 
apocrypha; Mine has, at least. 

t Apo crypha, apocryphy, v. Ohs. rare. 
[f. prcc. sb.] To reckon as apocryphal or spurious. 

1625 J. Davies Paper Per sec. 80 <D.) The Bible ne’er was 
more Apocryphidc Than by their bold excursions. 1661 11. 
Bold St. George's Day 3 Works [as opposed to Faithl are 
Apocripha’d, as little worth. 

Apocryphal (Sp?'krifal\ a. and sb. [f. as prcc. 
+ -AL.] A. adj. Of doubtful authenticity ; spu¬ 
rious, fictitious, false; fabulous, mythical. 

a. orig. of a writing, statement, or story. 

1590 I. Greenwood Stand. Art Bij b, We hold them.. not 
only a babling, but apochriphall & Idolatrous. 1678 Butler 
ttud. 111. i. 492 If but one word be true .. In all th’ apocry¬ 
phal romance. *868 Freeman Norm . Conq. II. App. S69 
The tale has a somewhat apocryphal sound. 

b. spec. Of or belonging to the Jewish and early 
Christian uncanonical literature. 

*615 Curry.C. for Coxe-C.u. 93 Peremptory’.. against the 
Canonizing of these Apogriphnll bookes. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 28 F 6 Our Apocryphal Heathen God [Bel].. in 
conjunction with the Dragon. *865 Lecky Ration. (1878) I. 
210 The apocryphal gospels.. were for the most part of 
Gnostic origin. 

c. gen. Unreal, counterfeit, sham, ‘imitation.’ 

*610 B. Jonson Alchemist 1. i, A whoreson, upstart, apo¬ 
cryphal captain. 1649 C. Walker Hist.fndep. 11. 326 This 
Agreement was. .complained of in the apocryphal House 
of Commons. # *843! errold Punch's Lett. xxAVks. 1.473 He 
lived by putting oft pencils, with apocryphal lead ia them. 

fB. sb. An apocryphal writing. Obs. rare , 


1661 Graiul Debate 13 Some Psalm or Scripture Hymn . . 
instead of that Apocryphal [the Benedicite). *677 J. Han- 
Mer View of Antiq. 413 (T.) Nieeuhorus and Anastasius .. 
did rank these epistles m the number of apocryphals. 

Apocryphalist (app krifalist). rare, [f.’prec. 
+ -i.st.] One who supports the inclusion of the 
Apocrypha in editions of the Bible. 

1834 Denny Cycl. II. 163/2 The apocryphalisls were finally 
defeated by the anti-apocrynhalists. 

Apo cryphally, adv. rare. [f. as prcc. +-ly -.] 
In an apocryphal manner; fabulously, falsely. 

1833 IHackiv. Mag. XXXIV. 508 Samuel, ’tis said apo¬ 
cryphally, used to drink as a toast ‘An insuricction in the 
West Indies and success to it!’ 

Apo cryphalness. rare, [f.as prcc. + -nkks.] 
The quality of being apocryphal. 

*64* Smkutymsuus Vina. Ansi u. § 13. 160 To prove not 
onely the Apocryphalnes hut the falsenessc of these subscrip¬ 
tions. 1755 Johnson, Apoerypha/ncss, Uncertainty, doubt* 
fulness ot credit. 

t Apo’cryphate, a. and sb. Obs. Also 5 
ypocrafet, 5-6 appocrifate, 6 apoerafate. [f. 
Ar »CRYHi.v + -ATK- : cf. /iterate, etc.] 

A. adj. Of apocryphal origin ; of spurious 
creation or character. 

i486 Jib. St. A Mans, Herald. B ij b, Thcr he ij dynerse gen- 
tylmcit made of gromys.. that other is called in army> a 
gcntill man appocrifate, that is to say made vpp andgouyn 
to him the name and the lyueroy of a gentylman. /bid. 
Avjb, Ther is a gentylman ypocrafet. 1586 Fekne 
Centric s6 Our bastardly and apochryphate poets. 1655 
Carter Honor Rediv. <i66o> 22 It is but rude and false 
Honour, and is by Sir John Feme termed apocryphatc, and 
debarred of all priviledges of gentility. 

B. sb. A spurious or sham gentleman. 

1586 Flunk Diaz. Centric 92 Such Apoerafales, as he .. 
crept into the honorable asseniblycs of the Inns of Court. 

f Apocry’phical, a. Obs. rare - [f. Gr. utro- 

Kpv(p -nr hidden, spurious + -ical.] * Apocryphal. 

1719 Bp. Bull. Corrupt. Ch. Route (T.) Certain aporry- 
phical and ridiculous stories. 

+ Apo’cryphous, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. 

+ -i hts.] = Articlin' hal. 

1677 Gale 07. Gentiles 111.183That npocryphous Author. 
Wisd. viii. 1, tcncheth us that, etc. 

Apocynaceous (ap^sin^Jas), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. Apoeyudeeo". sec next and -ackofs.] Of 
or belonging to the N.O. Apocyuaceir , or ‘ Dog¬ 
banes,’ including the Periwinkles and Oleanders. 

1883 Kuoivl 7 Sept. 154/2 A new apocynaceous plant, 
which .. yields abundant supplies of pure caoutchouc. 

Apocyneous (zeptfsin/hs'S a. Hot. [t. mod.L. 
Apocync-w. (f. A/oeynum ‘dog's-bane/ ad. Gr.cbro 
KVVQI', f. diro off + kvv - dog' + -ous.] - ]ircc. 

1852 T. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. II. xvi. 51 The fir.-a 
shoots of the apocyneous plants, 1854 Hooker itiinal, 
Jru/s. II. xxx. 334 A climbing apocyneous plant. 

Apod(e (zeppd, ze*pt?u<l), a. and sb. [f. Gr. dnous, 
dtrod- footless, f. a priv. + irons foot ; after mod. L. 
Apod-es, Apod-a, applied to groups in Zoology.] 

A. adj. Footless ;=• A tod a L 1, 2. 

1816 Kirby & SrENcE Kntontol. (18281 1. iv. 139 An apodo 
larva. 1835 — /tab. fust. Auim. 11. x.vii. 416 The Ophi¬ 
dians and Apod fishes evidently tend towards each other. 
1874 LunBoCK Ong. Aidant. Jus, i. 16 The larva: .. of the 
Weevils .. are apod. 

B. sb. (usually //. - mod.L. Apodes, Apoda.) 
Term applied to certain birds, fish, and reptiles, 
in which feet or ventral fins are cither wholly 
absent or merely rudimentary. 

1601 Holland Pliny (1634* 11 "383 The greater kind of 
Swallows or Martins called Apodes. 1836 Bfackiv. Mag. 
XXXIX. 306 In birds, reptiles and insects, there are some 
which have been falsely called aptcroids, or apods ; for they 
possess in concealment the members which their name de¬ 
clares them to want. 

Apodacrytic (zc-poidakrrtik), a. and sb. Med. 
[ad. (ir. avodaKpvTiK-os f. airo-So/rpu-eiF to weep 
much.] A. adj. Exciting tears. B. sb. Anything 
having this tendency. 

1719 Gtossogr. Nova, Apodacrysticks. 1853 Mayne Exp. 
Lex., Apodacrytic .. as onions, hellebore, etc. 

Apodal (arp<*dal), a. Zooi. [f. Apod(e + -al U] 

1 . Footless. 

*802 G. Shaw Zool. 111.309 Apodal Lizard. 1836 39 Todd 
Cycl. Auat. Phys. II. 862/1 The larvae of these insects arc 
generally apodal. 

2 . Of fish : lacking the ventral fin. 

1769 Pennant Zool. ill. 113 The eel is placed by Lin¬ 
naeus in the genus of Murama, his first of the apodal fish. 
1855 Owen She/. <y Teeth 23 Wholly wanting .. in the fishes 
called ‘apodal.* 

Apod an (zc’p&lan) * prec. (In mod. Diets.) 
Apodemal (app^d/mal), a. Zool. rare. [f. Aro- 
deme + -al 1 ] Of or pertaining to an apodcmc. 

1877 Hex lev Anal. fnv. An. vi. 309 The floor of the 
thoracic cavity is seen to be divided into a number of in¬ 
complete cells .. by these apodemal partitions. 

Apodematal (aq^dematah, a. Zool. rare. [f. 
mod.L. apodema , - al- (see next) + -al 1 .] = prec. 

*870 Rolleston A Hint. Life too The muscles fof the cray¬ 
fish] may be seen passing through the apodematal cells. 

Apodeme (arpddan). Zool. [ad. mod.L. apo¬ 
dema (itself often used), f. Gr. dno from + 5 </i ay 
body, frame.] One of the peculiar processes on the 
exoskeleton of the thorax of Arthropotis , which 
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serve as attachment for muscles and other ap¬ 
pendages. 

1852 Dana Crustae. t. 49 No sctla turcica or median apo¬ 
deme. fi88o Huxley Cray-Fish iii. 99 The front end .. is 
fixed to a series of processes of the cxoskclcton of the thorax 
called npodemata. J 

Apodiabolosis (re^^DiaWl^ sis). rare. [f. 
Gr. hiafioX oy devil, on the model of apotheosis .] 
Lowering to the rank of a devil; a making or treat¬ 
ing as diabolical. 

*827 Hark GuessesdSsy 162 The apotheosis of the Middle 
Ages, and the apodiabolosis of the Reformation and jls 
effects. *864. Realm 25 May 2 With one ha>.e imbecile 
smugness, which is the very aj*xli:il>olo.sis of Ai l. 

Apodictic,-deictic aqwli ktik. -dai ktik ,<7. 
[ad. L .apodiclic-its, a. Gr. uTrobaxTitc-bs of the nature 
of demonstration ; f. d7ro5ftv ui/rai to show off, de¬ 
monstrate. (The analogical spelling i» -<//</-.)] Of 
clear demonstration; established on incontrovert¬ 
ible evidence. (Ry Kant applied to a proposition 
enouncing a necessary and hence absolute truth.) 

1652 Ukvuhart Jewel Wks. 1834. 291 This npoilictick 
course .. to infer consequences from infallible maxunes. 1816 
Coi.KkinuK Statesni. Man. 358 In the heights of geometry 
.. there exist truths of ajxxliclie force in reason, which the 
mere understanding strives in vain to comprehend. *877 
Cairo Philos. Kant 11. iii. 242 With apodcietic certainty. 

Apodi-ctical, -dei’ctical, a. atrh. [f. prec. 
+ -AI.U] Of apodictic nature ; absolutely demon¬ 
strable ; of absolute certainty. 

a 1638 Mede Rent. Apocal. in. iii. 586 It follows not l»y 
Apodiuical necevsity, but it may perswade morally as a 
probability. 1677 Hale Prim. Ortg. Man. To Reader 1 
j Arguments demonstrative, or at least little less than apn- 
dcietical. 1788 Kim Arislot. Log. v. ii 1 When the premises 
are certain, and the conclusions drawn front them in due 
form, the syllogism is called apodiciit al. i860 M vnsi j. Pro- 
Irgont. Log. vii. 251 Judgments, according to Kant, are of 
three kinds, problematical,asscrtorial and apodeictical. 

Apodi•ctically,-dei•ctically > ^«/J• , • [f. pm. 

+ -ly-.] In an npoilictio manner; by \\;n of 
a b.<o l u t e < 1 cm on > 1 ra 1 ion. 

1615 ( 'nrry-C. for Coxc-C. iii. 112 Had he deliurred his 
mind elsewhere positive)*,*, and apodeuually. 1832 4 He 
( v h iNct v Span. Nun Whs. 1862 III. 20 T here were no 
roasted potatoes in Spain at that dale [i^<»8], which can he 
apodeictically proved, lxyause in Spain (here were no pota¬ 
toes at all, and very few in Fnglanu. 

j| Apodio’xis. ' Obs. [I.., a. Gr. nirobaoj^is. n. of 
action f. uTro-Stcu/retF to drive away.] (Sec quot.j 
1657 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 229 A pod to. vis. a figure when 
any argument or objection is with indignation rejected as 
extreamly absurd. 1753 Ciiambi rs Cycl. S v//., Apodio.vis, 
in logic, the rejection of such things as do not necessarily 
belong to the question considered. 

I’Apodixis, -deixis uupudrksis, -d^rksi.sV 
? Obs. [L. apodixis, a. Gr.uTroStifiy, f. rirro SaK-rvi'tu: 
sue Al’oDicnc.] Demonstration, absolute proof. 

a 1623 Bilk Rich. Ill, 60 <T.> If he had not afterwards 
given an aj>odi.\is in the battle, upon what platform lie had 
projected and raised that hope. 1692 Bitcairne Fnbcll 251 
Sly second argument is .. a eomplcal apodyxis Against this 
pray'r. 1755111 Johnson (apodixtso, and in moth Diets. 

I 1 Apodosis (app*d<Kis). Rhet. [L. apodosis. a. 

(»r. drroSofTis, n. of action f. dtrnfiiSoi ai to give back.] 
The concluding clause of a sentence, as contrasted 
with the introductory clause or pi of as is : now 
usually restricted to the consequent clause in a 
conditional sentence, as ‘ If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him.' 

a 1638 Mede /FX-j. i. xxi. 77 Let us consider a little of the 
Protasis [‘ Kven so hath the lx>rd ordained, that they which 
preach the Gospel’!, whereof the words I have now read 
[‘should live of the Gospel’] are the Apodosis. 1866 F, 
Harrer Peace thro * Truth 253 The word ‘ turned’ [w.fra- 
must be understood of a physical change in the 
protasis; it most be therefore equally understood of a 
physical change in the apodosis. 

Apodous (arp&tas\ a. Z.00L [f. Gr. dtroS-, see 
ApoD(E + -dCS.] Footless, apod. 

1816 Kirby & Spence Kntontol. 11, xxi. 269 Apodous larva-, 
or those that move without legs. 1836 Toon Cycl. Anal. <V 
Phys. 1.166/2 A certain number of Annelida arc completely 
apodous. 

|| Apodyterium fzcp,diH-*Titun). [L., a. Gr. 
nirdbvTqpiov, f. dtro-Su-fii/ to put off, undress.] orig. 
The apartment in which clothes were deposited by 
those who were preparing for the bath or palxstra ; 
hence geu. a dressing-room, a robing-room. 

<*1695 Wood Life (1848) 193 Conducted in his doctor’s 
robes from the apodyteriunt into the convocation house. 
1820 T. Mitchell Com. Aristoph . 1. Introd. 55 It was my 
lot to be sitting where you saw me, in the apodyterium. 

Apogaeic, -gaic (xped.^rik, -g^ik), a. [f. Gr. 
dnoyai-os far from the earth (see Alogee) + -ic.] = 
Apogf.an. 

1839 Lady Lytton Chevelcy IL ix. 299 That when this 
enterprising and apoga:ic old lady had gone up so high .. 
she went still farther, even to the moon. 1880 P. Greg 
Across Zodiac J. ii. 44 The lonar angle .. confirmed the read¬ 
ing .. giving the same apogaie distance or elevation. 

Apogeal (zeptfdsral), a. Astr. [f. L. apoge-us, 

a. Gr. dm^ntos -7*10* (see prcc.) + -AL.] *. Apogeax. 

1743 Phil. Trans. XLVI11.166 The difference between the 
apogeal and perigea! diameters of the sun. 1797 Encycl. 
Frit. 11. $84/1 Set the moon’s apogeal wire to its place in 
the ecliptic for that time. 
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Apogean (aeptnl^ran), a. Aslr. [f. as prec. + 
•an.J a. Proceeding off from the earth or land, 
b. Of or pertaining to apogee. 

a 1644 Quarles Sol. Recant, ix. 49 Let not that rude, that 
Apogean storm Of flesh and blood dismay thee. 1812 Wood- 
house A stron. x.xxiii. 313 The apogean and perigean lunar 
distances. 1876 Chambers Astrou. 173 The Moon being 
more or less in an apogean position. 

Apogee (ayp^l’y"). A sir. [a. Fr. apogee (in 
Cotgr. 1611f. 1.. apogivu/n, a. Gr. ditoyaiov (also 
adj. ncut. ‘away from the earth/ (f. dn 6 
off, from +• 7610?, yuos of the earth, f. 7010, 77 the 
earth), but used absol. by Ptolemy (sc. hidarq^a 
distance) in the modem astronomic sense. For¬ 
merly used in Gr. or L. form agogeo/i, -ganati, -gcttwl] 
1 . The point in the orbit of the moon, or of any 
planet, at which it is at its greatest distance from 
the earth; also, the greatest distance of the sun from 
the earth when the latter is in aphelion. (A term 
of the Ptolemaic Astronomy, which viewed the earth 
as the centre of the universe ; in modern astronomy 
strictly used in reference to the moon, and popularly 
said of the sun in reference to its apparent motion.> 

*594 J- Davis Seamans Seer., Her 81 owe Motion is in the 
point of Augc or apogee. 1656 tr. Hobbes' Klein. Philos. 
<t83o« 443 The apog.uum of the sun or the aphelium of the 
earth. 1727 51 Chambers Cycl., Apogee i> a point in the 
heavens at the extreme of the line of the apsides. 1812 
\V oomiouSL Astrou. xix. 206 Apogee, if the Sim be supposed 
to revolve, Aphelion, if the Earth. 1868 I.oukver Heavens 
(< ;d. V 130 The greatest distance of the Moon from the 
Karth is about 64? the equatorial radius of our globe. When 
the Moon is at this distance, it is said to be in apogee. 

t 2 . The greatest altitude reached by the sun in 
his apparent course; his meridional altitude on the 
longest day. Ohs. 

1605 Bacon Adx\ Learn. <1640'' 146 The Apogee or middle 
point; and Perigee or lowest point of heaven. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne: Pseud. f-.p. \t. v. 11686 242 In the Apogcum or 
highest point it is not so hoi. under that Tropick. 

8. Hence Jig. a. The most distant or remote spot, 
b. The highest point, climax, culmination. 

1600 h air pax lasso 11. ixvij, 33 Thy Sumic is in his Apo- 
g.con placed, And when it moucth next, must needes descend. 
1642 H. More Song 0/ Soul 11. in. 11. \|j, She [the Soul) doth 
ascend, Unto her circles ancient Apogie. 1670 Kaciiaru 
( on tempt Cterry 54 Sometimes he withdraws himself into 
the npogamm of doubt, sorrow, and despair. i 3 s 8 Motley 
Hutch Rep. vi. Introd. 33 The trade of the S'ether lands, .had 
however by no means reached its apogee. 

Apogeotropic (a:p<vl.Wtr^ pik\ a. Hot. [f. 
(bv Darwin 18S0) Gr. dn 6 from + 77 (in comb. 7*0-) 
earth + rpomn-ls turning.] landing or turning 
away from the ground. (Said of leaves and other 
parts of plants.) 

1880 Darwin Mcrvetu. P hints 189 When theyfihe rin/omes] 
uere cultivated in water their tips turned upwards, and they 
became apogeotropic. 

A pogeotro*pically,«<A'.[f.prec.+-AL+ -bv-.] 

In a direction away from the ground. 

1880 F. Darwin in Suture No. 5S2.179 There is no reason 
why they should bend apogeotropically in one direction 
more than another. 

Apogeotropism (aqwid^/ip'tr^pi/m). [f. as 
prec. + -ism.] The tendency of leaves and other 
parts of plants to turn away from the earth. 

1880 I).\rw in Movent. Plants 5 Apogeotropism will mean 
bending in opposition to gravity or from the centre of the 
earth. 1881 Academy 12 Teh. I2t The motion produced by 
■aprTgeotropism is sometimes rcniarkahly straight. 

Apograph (ivpogmf). [ad. (perh. through hr. 
apograph e) Gr. dnbypcuf>-ov a copy, f. diTo-ypcup-eiv 
to write off, copy ] An exact copy or transcript. 

1601 Holland Pliny D634') II. 546 The counterfeit taken 

from this table and made by it iwhicli kind of pattern the 
C.reekes cal! Apographon . 1656 TU.ousr Glossogr., A/o- 

graph, a copy written out of another pattern*, also an In- 
ventory of ones goods. 1875 Postb Cains Pref. 8 An apo¬ 
graph or facsimile edition of the Veronese MS. 1878 Garland 
Genesis Pref. 8 Nut from the original manuscripts, but from 
the apographs. 

t Apo'graphal, a. Ohs. rare~K [f. prec. + 
-Aid.] Of the nature of an apograph ; copied. 

1752 Lee Hiss. Theol. 1. 104 ( I.. Parallel places—nowhere 
else extant but in these apocryphal or apographal pieces. 

I Apornctee. [a. Fr. apoiitlce pa. pple.; cf. 
appoint (formerly appoind ) ‘ somme qui fait le 
solde d’nn compte, 1 Li It re.] The net amount. 

1682 Scarlett Exch. 20 Subs tract the Provision and Cour- 
tagic, and the Remainder is the Apoinctee (the Neat 
Sum . 

tApoi’nt. Ohs. rare. [a. OFr. apoinl t in 
Colgr. appoinci.] Fitness, readiness. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 11. 401 No filisofers .. Might approche 
to bat precious apoint of her w it. 

Apoious (apoi as), a. rare. [f. Gr. airoi-os with¬ 
out qualily + -ous.] Having no active qualities ; 
neutral; e.g. water, starch. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
t Apoi*son,-oyson,^. Ohs. [a. Ohr. apoisone-r, 
variant of empoisoner: see A- pref. 10.] To poison. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc. 122 Do luper wommon .. apoysnede pe 
godeman, and to depe hym brc^tc. c 1400 Chron. Eng. 
781 (Ritson M. R. II. 302) Hts stepmodcr .. Him apoisonede 
that he was ded. 

Apojove (ic’p^jd^duv). Astr. [(a. Fr. apojove ), 
ad. mod.L. apojovium i f. Gr. ana from + L. Jov- 


Jupiter; cf. apogee.] The point in the orbit of a 
satellite of the planet Jupiter at which it is at its 
greatest distance from the planet. 

[1767 Danthorne in Phil. Trans. LII. 106 The apojoviuin 
of the fourth satellite.. moves forward about 12* in 20 
years.) 1867 E. Denison Astron. without Math. 179 Each 
moon is less accelerated at apojove than perijovc. 

+ Apola ctize, v. Ohs .-° [ad. 1,. apoladizd-rc, 
ad. Gr. dno-XauTt^-av to kick away.] ‘To spume 
with the heeled Cockeram 1623. * 

Apolar ( 3 p<?«*laj\ a. /hot. [f! A-pref 14 priv. + 
Polar.] Having no ‘poles 1 or fibrous processes; 
sometimes applied to those nerve cells which have 
no ‘polar* connexion with the nerve-fibres. 

1859 '1 odd Cycl. A nut. 4 Phys. V. 436/2 The ganglionic 
corpuscles . termed by Stannius apolar cells. 1880 B nstian 
Train iii. 48 Many of the so-called apolar ncrvc-cells may be 
nothing more than imperfectly developed ganglion cells. 

Apolanstic (apfllpstik), a. and sh. [ad. Gr. 
Q7roAauar</f-dy, f. aiioXan-TiF to enjoy.] 

A. adj. Concerned with or wholly devoted to 
seeking enjoyment; self-indulgent. 

1871 T. Arnold in ICyclif's U r ks. 111 . 346 note, ‘ Relic- 
tours’ might mean lazy apolaustie fellows, idlers, super¬ 
numeraries. 1880 Sat. Rev. No. 1289.63 The lordly, apo- 
laustic, and haughty undergraduate. 

B. collect, sh. A suggested synonym for ,'Fsthk- 
tics ; the science of the pleasurable. 

1836 7 Sir W. 11 aM ii.TON Metaph. vii. 1 . 124 Baumgarten .. 
first applied the term /Esthetic to the doctrine which we 
vaguely .. denominate the Philosophy of Taste, the Theory 
of the Fine Arts . The term Apolaustic would have been 
a more appropriate designation. 

+ Apolepsy. Path. Ohs. [ad. L. apo/epsia, ad. 
Gr. *uiro\r}/ia =zdn 6 \T)/is, n. of action f. drro-Xa^- 
Pc.p-uv to take off, intercept, arrest.] (See quot.' 

Jito6 Phillips, Apolepsfa .. among Physicians, a Stoppage 
in the Course of the Blood or Animal Spirits. ] 1719 Ctossogr. 
.Vova, A/olc/sy. [In mod. Diets,] 

+ ApoTIinar, a. Ohs. [ad. I.. A polling rds of 
Apollo.] =next. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 541 The Apolliimr games. 

Apollinarian (.appdine^rian), a. [f. L. Apol- 
Itnciri-s of Apollo; also a proper name + -ax.] 

A. adj. 1 . Sacred to or in honour of Apollo. 

*753 Chambers Cyi /. Supp. s.v., The Apollinarian games. 

2 . Of or pertaining to Apollinaris of Laodicea, 
a noted heretic of the 4th e., who held peculiar 
opinions on the Incarnation. 

1659 Pi sr.son Creed i86;> 23 r The Apollinarian here>y. 

B. sh. An adherent of the opinions of Apollinaris. 
1586 1 . Rogers 39 Art. (16071 44 Some will have a qua- 

ternity of persons, not a Trinity So ,. the Apollinartans 
did hold. 1852 Sir \\. Hamilton Hiscuss. 191 Collier ,. 
was .. in his religious .. speculations .. an Apollinarian. 

Apollina;rist. ? Ohs. [ad. med.L. Apollind- 
rista , f. Apollithirds', sec -i>t ] = Apoluxariax sh. 

1640 Bi*. H u.t. t hr. Moder. 37/2 Makes Christ of meal, 
therefore not of the blessed Virgin, therefore an Apollinarist. 
1702 tr. Le C lere's Prim. Fathers 228 Apollmarists w ho be- 
licveil that the Divinity of Christ was instead of a Soul to 
his Body. 1882 Schaef Herzog’s Encycl. Ret. i\ voxel. 109. 

Apollonian (a*p/hm n ian), a. [f. L. Apolloni-tts, 
a. Gr. d7roAAa/vt-oy of Apollo; also pr. name + -ian ] 

1 . Pertaining to, resembling, or having the cha¬ 
racteristics of Apollo, the sun-god of the Greeks 
and Romans, the patron of music and poetry. 

1663 Oi RniER Counsel P, vj a, To destroy the very founda¬ 
tion of it; partly on pretence that .. the string of an Apollo- 
nian-hke harp did not sound pleasing to their cars. <71822 
Shelley Hymn to Merc. Ixiii, Every Apollonian limb Is 
clothed with speed, and might, and manliness. 

2 . Of Apollonius of Perga, a famous Greek geo¬ 
meter and investigator of conic sections. 

*7*7 5 * Chambers Cycl. s.v. Hyperbola , 'The Apollonian 
Hyperbola is .. the Hyperbola of the first kind ; thus called 
in contradistinction to the hyperbolas of the higher kinds, 
1798 Atwood in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI 11 . 208 The Apol¬ 
lonian or conic parabola. 

Apollonic (ap f 7 |f» nik) t a. rare. [f. Gr. airoA- 
Aoir.-oy (see prec.) e -ic.] Of or pertaining to Apollo. 

1880 Max Mullf.r Select. Ess. I. 456 One large web of 
Apollonic theology. 

Apollo nicon. [f. as prec. after harmonieott , 
etc.] (See qnot.) 

*834 Penny Cycl. 11 . 165/2 Apollonicon , the nnme given 
to a chamber organ of vast pow er, supplied w ith both keys 
and barrels ., first exhibited . . in* 1817. a 1849 H. Cole¬ 
ridge Ess. I.305 Sing ‘Songs of Reason’ to the grinding of 
a steam apollonicon. 

Apollonize (app lAnaiz), v. rare~ l . [f as prec. 

+ -izk.] To act the Apollo ; to deckle oracularly 
on the merits of music, poetry-, etc. 

1835 Plackxo. Mag. XXXVIII. 599 The literary patient 
under this influenza .. imagines himself authorized to Apol¬ 
lonize. 

Apollo ship (app-bjlp). nonce-wd. [f. Apollo 
+ -‘:hu\] The position of Apollo; pre-eminence 
in poetry and prophecy. 

1867 J. *H. Stirling in J'orin. Re 7 >. Oct. 384 Predestinate 
to Apofloship, thegodshipof prophecy, the godship of song. 

II Apollyon (app*li/*n). [L., a. Gr. dn *AAtW, 
pr. pple. of dtfoAAu-cu' to destroy.] The destroyer, 
a name given to the Devil; whence Apollyonist, a 
subject or follower of Apollyon. 


138a Wyclif Rct>. i.\. 11 The aungcl of depnesse, to whom 
the name bi Ebru, Labadon, forsothe bi Grekc, Appolion. 
c 1400 Rinviand 4- Ot. 1209 Mahoun, And appolyne that he 
one levedc, 1627 P. Fletcher (title > The Ix>cust.s, or Apol- 
lyonists. |See Rev. i.x. 3-1 i.J 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 93 He 
espied a foul Fiend coming over . . to meet him : his name 
is Apollyon. 

t Apo logal, a. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. L. ajolog-us , 
Gr. d7x0X07-0?, story +-alR] Of the nature of an 
apologue or fable. 

i6sa Urquhart Jeivet Wks. 1834, 292 Allegories of all 
sorts, whether apologal, aflfabulatory, parabolary, etc. 

tApoToger. Ohs. [f. prec. + -ERk] One who 
tells apologues, a fabulist. 

1621 Burton Aunt. Mel. in. ii. v. ii, A mouse (saith an 
Ap>ologer) was brought up in a chest. 1653 Waterhouse 
A pot. Leat n. 258 (L.i A sober apologer. 

Apologetic (apF ldd^e’tik), a. and sh. Also ; 
apologotique, apollogetick. [a. Fr. apologeliquc , 
ad. I.. apologetic ns t a Gr. diroXoyrjnKos fit for de¬ 
fence, f. dno\oy(-(oOcn to speak in defence; see 
Apology.] A. adj. 

1 . Of the nature of a defence ; vindicatory. 

16491 title) An Apologetic Declaration of the conscientious 
Presbyterians of the Province of I-ondon. 1724 A. Collins 
Gr.Chr. Relig. 46 Many apologctick writings of the ancient 
Christians, 1875 Encycl. Brit. (cd. 9 s.v. Apdogetics, Aug us- 
tine’s .. De Ck’itate Dei is apologetic in so far as it en¬ 
deavours to show that Christianity and the church arc the 
only ark of safety. 

2 Regretfully acknowledging or excusing fault or 
failure 

. *855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. xviii. 170 Forced to speak 
tua subdned and apologetic tone. 1867 Dickens Lett. (i88o< 
II. 295 All maimer of apologetic messages. 

B. sh. 

1 . A formal apology for, or defence of, a person, 
doctrine, course of action, etc. 

1605 Bacon A<i:>. Learn. (1640) To Reader j The intended 
Apologetiijuc.. is not publish'd, a 1733 North Lives I. 335 
That all, which did not then please, must be attributed to 
the Lord Keeper and not to him. A stately apologetic ! * 
*75 *Jurtin Eccl. Hist. !. 239 Tcrtullian. in his Apologetic, 
inveighs . .against the inconsistency and absurdity of this. 

2 . pi or collecl. sing. The defensive method of 
argument; often spec. The argumentative defence 
of Christianity. 

a *733 North Lives <18261 11 .156 To drop these apologetics. 
*834 Penny Cycl. 11. 169/2 The science 01 ajjologctics. . was 
unknown till the attacks of the adversaries of Christianity 
assumed a learned and scientific character. 1882 A thence ton 
25 Nov. 700/1 The kind of book . . most rational of all in the 
w ay of Christian apologetic. 

Apo luge tical, a. [f. as prec. + -alT] 

1. = Apologetic a. 1. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vtu. 503 Writings apologclical of 
her royal authority. 1640 Fuller Abel Rediv. % Bradford 
(18671 !. 219 A long apologetical oration of his own inne- 
cency. 1859 Jow ett Romans II. 580 The former have a 
dogmatical, the latter an apologetical character. 

2 . =Apologktic 2. 

1634 R. H. Salcrne Rcgint. Pref. 1, I thought fit to w ave 
all Apologeticall expressions, of this Workcs weakencsse. 
1865 Lkcky Rational.* (18781 11.88 Persecution became lan¬ 
guid .. grew apologetical, timid, and evasive. 

ApoToge'ticallv, adv. [f. prec. + -ly~.] In 
apologetic manner; by way of apology. 

1649 C. Walker Hist, indep. 11. 242 *1 hese letters.. being 
Apologetically published for satisfaction of the Souldier^'. 
1836 Car. Fox fruts. I. 23 Coleridge .. murmured apolo¬ 
getically ‘ 1 got that book cheap.' 

t Apological, a. Ohs. [f. Gr. dxtoXoy-ia de¬ 
fence, or 0776X07-0? fable +-Ical.] 

1 . Of the nature of an apology or defence. 

1607 Sharphanis Fleire Pref. A tij, 1 had of him . . an 
Kpistlc or Apological preamble .. directed vnto you. 1665 
J. Brown {title) An apologicall Relation of the particular 
.Sufferings of the faithfull Ministers .. of the Church. 

2 . Of the nature of an apologue, parahle, or fable. 

<■1633 T. Adams Whs. (18621 11 . 166 (D.) To this silent 

objection Christ makes an apological answer. 

t ApoTogism. Ohs [ad. Gr. dno\oyiOfi- 6 s 
the rendering of an account, f. d 770X071 £-fa0ai; but 
referred in meaning to Apologize, Apologist.] *A 
defence or excuse, a speech or written answer made 
in justification of anyone. 1 Mount Glossogr. 1656. 
Apologist (SpfHodjjist). [a Fr. apologistc, f. 
Gr. d7ToXo7ia defence, after avrayonnor-^s, aotpiar- 
77?, etc.: see Apology and *ist.] One who apo¬ 
logizes for, or defends by argument; a ptofessed 
literary champion. 

1640 Br. H all F.pisc. 1. 12 The Apologist professeth foi 
them, that they greatly desired to conserve the government 
of the Bishops. 1728 Young Lcrvc Fame vi. (1757) 156 Thus 
pleads the devil’s fair apologist. 1844 Ln. Brougham Brit. 
Const, xv. (1862' 233 Mr. Hume, the staunch apologist of 
.. all the Stuarts. 1868 Gladstone fitv. Mundi vii. (1870) 
184 Never was the heathen creed .. so sublimated, as when 
it perished under the blows of the Christian apologists. 

Apologize (appdod^aiz), v. [Apology + -izk ; 
cf.Gr. dT 7 oXo 7 f-f< 70 ai to speak in defence: 0770X071^- 
taOai, to which the formation corresponds, is a 
deriv. of 0776X0709 Apologue,] 

1 . intr. To speak in, or serve as, justification, 
explanation, or palliation of a fault, failure, or 
anything that may cause dissatisfaction ; to offer 
defensive arguments; to make excuses. Also in 
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modern usage: To acknowledge and express regret 
for a fault without defence, by way of reparation 
to the feelings of the person affected. Const, for. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars tv. ii. Enforced to apologize With 
foreign states for two enormous things. 1656 H. Moke 
Ant id. Ath. Pref. 12, 1 can justly apologize for my self that 
Necessity has no law. ,1725 De Voe l 'oy. round World 
(1840) 96 They had very little wine, which the governor 
apologised for. 1755 Mem. P. Drake Dcd., Circumstances 
which might well have apologized for such a Conduct, i860 
Corn/t. Mag. 243 We are wont in a sneaking, contemptible 
sort of way, to apologize for our holidays. 1878 Sekley 
Stein III.497 Stein, as usual, sins by over-emphatic ex¬ 
pressions for which he later freely apologises. 

+ 2 . irons, (by omission of prep, for.) Ohs. rare. 
1733 Swift A/ol. Wks. 1755 IV. 1.212 The doctor takes his 
hintfrom hence, T apologise his late offence. 

Apologizer (appd&l&ai’zai). [f. prcc. +-ekL] 
One who apologizes (in modern usage for a fault 
or offence ; in early use - Afologist). 

1660 II. More Myst. Godl. 111. ii. 61 Another sort of Apo¬ 
logizes fnr Heathenism. 1677 J, H[anmkr| View of Anti*]. 
239 O'.) His apologiscrs labour to free him. 

Apologizing, vbl. sh. [f. as prcc. + -ING 1 .] 
Defence, vindication, offering of an apology. 

1611 {title) Anti-Coton .. foe the apologizing of the Jesuites 
1 ‘octrine. 

Apologue («’p<*tyg). Also 6-7 'logy, 7 -logo, 
[a. Fr. apologue , ad. L. a/olegas, a (Jr. dndXoy'x; 
account, story, fable, f. and off+Aoyor speech.] 
An allegorical story intended to convey a useful 
lesson ; a moral fable. (Applied more especially 
to a story in which the actors or speakers are taken 
from the brute creation or from inanimate nature) 
»SS2 S La mi eh Sertu. Rent. 11845* 210 To teach the 
people in apologies, bringing in how one hcast talketh with 
another. 1607 Topskli. Four-footed Beasts 578 A pretty 
apology of a league that was made betwixt the wolves and 
the sheep. 1699 Bentley Rita!, 496 zEsopa poor Slave could 
make Apologues at Samos. 1837 9 Hai.lam IIist. Lit. (1847' 
II. 118 Employing the veil of apologue. 1879 Fakrak Paul 
I. 633 The apologue of the self-asserting members in 1 Cor. 
xii. reminds us at once of the ingenious fable of Menenius 
Agrippa. 

Apology (app ldd^i), sh. [t?a. Fr. apologie^, ad. 
L. apologia (also in Kng. use), a. Gr. anoXoyla de¬ 
fence, a speech in defence, f. and a war, off + -.\07ta 
speaking.] Const. ( 0f obs.) for. 

1 The pleading off from a charge or imputation, 
whether expressed, implied, or only conceived as 
possible ; defence of a person, or vindication of an 
institution, etc, from accusation or aspersion 
*533 More (title's Apologic of Syr Thomas More, Knyght; 
made by him, after he had getien oner the Office of* 1 xml 
Chancellor of Englandc. 1589 F. Tkigge {title' An Aj>o- 
logic or Defence of onr Da yes. 1650 Baxter Saints' Rest 
1. v. 11662)56 Now they shall both by Ajiolajy l>e maintained 
just. 1754 Sherlock Disc . (1759) I. iv. 165 And before the 
same great Court of Areopagites Paul made his Apology. 
1796 Bp. Watson \title) An Apology for the Bible. 1850 
j. n. n ewman Difficult. Anglic. 4 Apologies for various 
of the great doctrines of the faith. 1876 M. Davies Vnorth. 
Loud. 356 A very manful.. apologia was that with which 
M iss Miller favoured the large audience. 

2 . Less formally: Justification, explanation, or 
excuse, of an incident or course of action. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. 4. v. i. 142 His enter and exit shall hee 
strangling a Snake; and I will bane an Apologie fur that 
purpose. 1725 De Foe / oy. round World (1840) 249 The 
consequence of those measures will be the best apology for 
my conduct. 1824 DmntN Ltbr. Comp. 58, I make noapology 
to the readers for the subjoined extract. 1855 Prescott 
PlttliP II, 1. in. vi. 385 To furnish an apology for his close 
confinement, a story was got up of an attempt to escape. 

3 . An explanation ollered to a person affected by 
one's action that no offence was intended, coupled 
with the expression of regret for any that may have 
been given; or, a frank acknowledgement of the 
offence with expression of regret for it, by way of 
reparation. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. ///, tn. vil. 104 My Lord, there occdes 
no such Apologie. 1667 Mii.ton P. L. ix. 854 In her face 
excuse Came Prologue, and Apologie to prompt. 1692 Kay 
Disc. Pref. 14,1 have in this Edition removed one Subject 
of Apology. 1754 Chatham Lett. »v. 21 If you are forced to 
desire further information ..do it with proper apologies for 
the trouble yo.u give. 1848 L. Hunt Jar of Honey x. 136 
After many apologies for the liberty he was taking. 

4 . Something which, as it were, merely appears 
to apologize for the absence of what ought to have 
been there ; a poor substitute. 

1754 Connoisseur No. 25 Waistcoats edged with a narrow 
cord, which senes as an apology for/ace. 1858 C. M at hews 
in 4^(1879' 1.1, Gihboo, the historian, was said to have had 
no nose at all, only an apology for one. 1874 Fokstek 
Dickens 120 To swallow a hasty apology for a dinner. 

■j Obsolete form of Apologue, <j.v. 
t Apo logy, v. Obs. tare. [f. prcc. sb.] To 
apologize. 

1633 Heywooii Fug. Trav. in. 55 Thus much lei me for 
him Apoligie. ?i67i J. Webster tin Webster) For which 
he can not well apology. 

Apomecometer (a^p^m/ty-m/taj). [f. Gr. drrd 
away, off + pr}tc-os length + fiirp-ov measure.] An 
instrument for measuring the distance of objects. 

1869 in Eng. Meek. 23 July 389/3 The only mistake which 
roulcl occur in using the apoinccomelcr would be in assuming 
a wrong level. 


Apomecometry (rcp<?,m/fy’ m< H r i). [t. as 
prec. + Gr. -p«Tpia measuring.] The art or science 
of measuring the distances of objects. 

1570 Dee Math. Frxf 16 To vnderstand [by geometry].. 
how farre, a thing scene (on land or water* is from the 
measurer .. may he called Apomecometrie. [In Phillips, 
Hailey, and mod. Diets.] 

t A'pomel. Ohs. rare. [ad. Gr. arro/tfAt.] ‘A 
kind of decoction prepared of honey or an honey¬ 
comb mixed with vinegar, and boiled a short lime/ 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1753. 

[1637 Tomlinson Renan's Pis/. 529 A pome l i is made also 
after the like manner.] i68x Blount Glossogr., Afonrel. 

Apomorphia (a*]^inp*ifia). Chen/, [f. Gr. and 
from + Morphia.] A white crystalline powder, 
C k H 17 NO., obtained by heating morphia with an 
excess of hydrochloric acid : also Apomorphine. 

1869 Eng. Meek. 1 Oct. 43/1 The physiological effects of 
anomorphta are very different from those of morphia. 1875 
If. Woot» Theraf. (1879* 438 Dr. Gee was the first to an¬ 
nounce that apomorphia is a certain and prompt emetic. 

Apon, obs. form of Upon. 

Aponeurography (a^winiurggrafi). [f. Ain. 
NKUK0-S13 + oka PHY ] The description of aponeu¬ 
roses. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Aponeurology (-gJod/p). [f. as prcc. -t -lugy ; 
cf. mod.Kr. apo/tcurologiei] The scientific study of 
aponeuroses. 1859 in Worcester. 

ii Aponeurosis (-<”* sis). Phys. PI. -as. [L., 
a. Gr. amivivpointy, f. dirovtvpv-av to change into a 
tendon, f. euro off, away + vtvpov sinew.] A white, 
shining, fibrous membrane, sometimes serving as 
the sheath of a muscle, sometimes forming the con¬ 
nexion between a muscle and a tendon. 

1676 in Phil. Trans. XI. 769 The lower [muscle].. arises 
from the vcrtehr.e of the loyns and ends in the same apo¬ 
neurosis. 1804 Aiiernethv Snrg. Pbserv. 9 3, ! removed the 
cyst from ofT the aponeurosis of the external oblique muscle. 
1873 Mivart Fli nt. A not. viii. 281 Muscli-s are .. separated 
from each other by membranes termed aponeuroses. 

Aponeurotic (*pti!0, a. Phys. [ad. Fr. apo- 
ncuroliijuc : see prcc. and -ic.j Of, pertaining to, 
or consisting of, aponeuroses. 

1731 Stack in Phil. Pratts. XI.Vll.327 An interior aj>o- 
rienrotic lamina. 1845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 71 
Aponeurotic, tendinous expansions, [arc].. very useful tn 
protecting the walls of cavities. 

Apo neurotomy (-p-tomiU [f. A ton kb no-sis 
+ Gr. -Topia cutting.] Dissection of the aponeu¬ 
roses. 1859 in Worcester. 

A-poop (ap/7*p). atlvh.phr, [A prepA h Poop sh ] 
On the poop, astern. 

[1597 J- Bayne Royal Exch. 33 Stcere at an ynch, or »n>s 
the haven.afogg, at the entrans, storiocand bellow on poopc.l 
1809 W. Irving A “uickerb. 11. ii. 11849 88 She . . could gel ! 
along very nearly as fast with the wind ahead, as a-poop. 

t Apoo*r, v. Ohs. rare— 1 . In 4 apore. [a. OFr, 
apovri-cr, apauri-er to impoverish.] 
a 1400 MS. Cantab vHalliw.t To hem that were nporet in 
his lotule. 

AjJopemptic (iepr>pe*mptik\ a. and sh. rare. 
[ad. Gr.drronr/ttmtf-oy, {.dno-ntpn-uvto send away.] * 

A. adj. Pertaining to dismissal ; valedictory. 

1753 Cti.x.MUEKS Cycl. Supp. s.v., The antients had certain 

holy days, wherein they look leave of the gods with apo- 
pcinptic songs. 1815 Ettcnl. Brit. II. 470 T hey dismissed 
them, following them to Ine altars with npopemplic hymns. 

B. sb. A farewell hymn. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., A pope tup tie .. a hymn ad¬ 
dressed to a stranger oil his departure from a place to his 
own country. 

Apopetalous (ceptfpe’tatas', a. Pot. [f. Gr. anu 
away + nlraX-ov petal + -ous.] Having distinctly 
separate or free petals. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs Bat. 471 If the leaves of the 
crianth-whorl arc not coherent, but free, this is expressed 
y the terms .. ele utherascpalous or a pose pa tons, and elrtt- 
t hero pet ala tts or apopetalous. 

|| Apopliasis (apffasis). Rhet. [L., a. (Jr. 
dnoipaais denial, f. dno-<pdtai to ‘speak off,’ deny.] 
1657 J. Smith Myst. Rltct. 164 Apopha>is .. a kind of an 
Irony, whereby we deny that we say or doe that which we 
especially say or doe. 1753 Ciia.mbi rs Cycl. Supp., Apopka - 
sis .. whereby we really say or advise a thing under a feigned 
show of passing over, or dissuading it. [In mod. Diets.] 

tA-poplilegma'tic, rt.andjA Med. Obs. [mod. 
formation, not on Gr. analogies, with reference to 
diro<p\(ypari£-uv (see below) and form of Phleg¬ 
matic.] A. adj. Promoting the removal of phlegm; 
expectoratit. B. sb. (sc. agent.) 

1727 Swnr Gulliver ui. vi. 216 Administer to each of them 
.. apophlegmatics. 1731 Bulky, A/o/htcgtuatick Medi¬ 
cine, medicines to be chewed that have the faculty to purge 
the head and braio of cold phlegmatick humours by the 
nose, month, etc. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lc.r. as ‘old term.' 

t Apophlegmatical, a. Med. Obs.= prec. 

1706 Phillips, Apophlegmatical Medicines. 

t Apophle 4 gmatism. Med. Obs . [ad. Gr. 

&no$\fyp.aTiop.-6s, f. airo<p\cypaT'(-ctv : sec below.] 

1. The action of purging phlegm from the head. 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Apophlcgmatistn by the 

mouth is a kind of particular Salivation. 

2. An apophlegmatic agent or treatment. 

1615 I>ANIELL Queen’s A read. {1717)184 Strange Speech . . 
Of Tnochise>, Opiats, Apophilegmatisms. 1684 tr. Bond's 


Merc. Contpit. 1. 8 Cupping the head and blistering the 
neck fin Apoplexy] signify little if Ajxiphlegmatisms will 
not do. 1755 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Apophlegma tizant, a. anti sb. Med. Ohs. 
[f. *apophfegn/alize, ad. Gr. dno<p\fy to 
1 purge a way phlegm + -ant: d.amvslhcsian 4 (Prob. 
there was mod.L. apophlegmatizdre , -anient.) 

1718 Quincy is cited in Johnson. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., A pophlegmat hauls arc of two kinds, one atl mini sired 
by the way of the mouth .. the other given by the nostrils. 

t Apophle gmatizer. Med. Obs. [f. *apo - 
phlegm a tize v scc prec.) + - e kL] - A popii leg m at ic sh. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. tn.xvii. 377 Apophlegmalizcrs, are 
such as by chewing or gargling, draw down Phlegmatick 
excrements from the brain by the Pallet. 

t Apcuphoret. Ohsr 0 [ad. L. apofi/orctn/n, a. 
(Jr. dirotfH.pTjToy thing carried away, present, f. aaa- 
(pfp-av to bear away.] (Sue quol.) 

1623 Cockeram, A pop he ret, a new yceie> gift. 1676 Bul- 
i.okak, Apophovet , a thing prescnied at some solemn time; 

I as a New-years gift, or the like. 

Apophthegm, apothegmCa'p^'ni). Forms: 
4 >apothegmn, 6-Sapo ph)thcgme, 7apophthem, 
7 - apothegm,6- apophthegm, [ad. (peril, through 
j mcd. 1 .. *apo/hegntd) Gr. air 6 <}> 0 typ.a something 
| clearly spoken, a terse saying, f. a7ro</>0c77-faflat to 
speak one’s opinion clearly, f. duo forth + gOiyy- 
«a flat to utter a sound, s]>eak. The spelling apo • 
lbegat was the more usual till preference was c\- 
] rosed in Johnson's Diet, tor apophthegm, which is 
now more frequent in Kng]and. Webster adopts 
apothegm, which Worcester also thinks ‘perhaps 
best supported by common usage.’ Cf. Fr. apo- 
phlhegme, Sp. apoihegma, It. apolcgma.] A terse, 
pointed saving, embodying an impoHant truth in 
lew words; a pithy or sententious maxim. 

*553 87 Foxk A. «S- M. III. 14^ tuarg. note. Another Apo- 
thcgnia of l>. ’I aylor, 1572 Bonsku 11.1. Anuorie 11. u/-b, 
llis Apolhcguic or word, Car mittu , via rota. 1586 J. 
Hooker Giro Id. Hist. Irel. in llolinsh. 11. 97 1 (irauc aru! 
pithie apophthtgmes. 1646 Sir T. Browni- Pseud. Ep. 23 
'I‘he Apotlie^mv.v, or reputed re pi yes of wi>domc, whereof 
many are to be seen in l-acrtiu.s. 1791 Bommu. Johnson 
u8i(>* II. 360 John nop Muldenly uttered .. an apophthegm, 
at which many will utart: ‘ i’atrtoti>m i> the l.i>t refuge of a 
scoundrel.' 1813 Knox it Jebb Coer. 11.170 Thea|»o(begirt, 
and aculealcd sayings of tl*c ancients. 1832 Scott Ta/tsnt. 
<1854* 35g Hearing his misery made .. the ground of apo¬ 
thegms and proverbs. 183^ Mit.man Lat. Chr. 118^4 IX. 
xu. v, 204 'I hc rare talent ol compressing .1 mass of profound 
thought inloan apophthegm. 1879 Farrar Paul 1. 593 The 
admirable Hebrew apophthegm, Learn to say I do not know. 

Apophthegmatic, apothegm- (aj]«Meg- 
marlik), a. [ad. Gr. drrogOtypnTi/e-d^ sententious: 
sec prec. and -ic.] Of, ]*crtnining to, or of the 
nature of, an apophthegm : addicted to the n>c of 
apophthegms; sententious, pithy. 

1796 \V. I aylor in Month. Rcr. XX. 517 The utility of 
apophthegmatic instruction. 1840 Sik J. Sri -hies Fat, 
Biag. 11. 4to'Fhc ajKjphihcgmatic scntentionsncss of Burke. 

A pophthegnia'tical, apothegm-, a. [f.as 
prec. + -alL] - ]ircc. 

1589 Nasiik Almond for Parrat 15 b, Such a Chaos of 
common places no apothegmatical Lycosthenes vticr con¬ 
ceited. 1603 Holland Platan k 167 K.tThat apophtheg- 
niatiral and powerful speech of theirs. 1837 Lytton Athens 
i. 393 The apothegmatical Hipparchus. 

A pophthegmatically,apothegm-, a dr. 

rare. [f. prec.+ -ly-.] In an apophthegmatic 
manner; suitentiouslv, pithily. 

1630 Jf. Taylor (Water B.> U 'it 4- Mirth Dcd., W ks. 11. 
176 Quips, and lurkes; Apothegmaiically bundled vp and 
garhled. 1863 Thohnburv True as Steel II. 133*^1! quarrels,' 
said the Kmpcror apO]>htheginatically. ‘have two sides.’ 

Apophthegmatist, apothegm- .ap^e g- 

matist). [f. CJr. diro^flcy^ar- (dirv<f>Otypa) APO¬ 
PHTHEGM + - 1 ST.] A professed maker of apo¬ 
phthegms. 

1727 Folk Art Sinking 115 A poet or orator would have 
no more to do but to send .. to the ironist for his sarcasms, 
to the apothegmatist for his sentences. 

Apophthegmatize, apothegm- (a?p<?J>c-g 
mataiz\ v. [f. as prec. + -izk.] To write or speak 
in apophthegms. Hence apophthegmatizing vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

1785 Pai.ky Philos. I. Pref. tR.* This sententious apolheg- 
niatizing style. 1818 Toon, Apothegmatize. 
Apophyge (ap^fid^/). Arch. [a. (Jr. diro<f>vyi) 
‘escaix*/ hence ‘the curve with which the shaft 
escapes into the base or capital,* f. dtTo-tfxtryftF to 
flee away. In L. apophygis, mod.Fr. apophyge; 
hence better arpifidg.] The ]>art of a column where 
it springs out of its base, or joins its capital, usually 
moulded into a concave sweep or cavetto. 

1363 J. Shutk Archil. Ciija, The second part [of the 
Capitall] deuide into 3 partes; 2 of those shalbe for Echinus 
. . the rest is lefte for the 3 Ringes which be called Apo- 
phiges, or Aonli. 1719 Glossogr. A'ova, Apophyge.. is that 
art of a column where it seems to fly out of its base .. and 
egins to shoot upwards. *872 Shirley Gloss. F.ccl. Terms 
411 The apophyge or cun attire at the top and bottom of the 
shaft of a column. 

Apophyllite (apfl‘filait,a*pafrbil). Min. [mod. 
f. Gr. and off + tpv\\ov leaf+-iTE; ‘so named by 
Ilaiiy, iSo=, in allusion to its tendency to exfoliate 
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under the blow-pipe * (Dana).] A zcolitie mineral, 
a hydrated silicate of lime and potash, with a trace 
of fluorine ; occurring in glassy square prisms or 
octahedrons, or laminated masses, with a pearly 
lustre ; widely distributed in nature, and produced 
artificially. 

1810 lit fin. Rev. XVII. 119 The sparry lustre which 
characterizes apophyllite. 1878 Lawrence Cottas Rocks 
Class. 26 Apophyllite is found in the geodic cavities of vol¬ 
canic rocks. 

Apophyllous (jcpflfrks', a. Bet. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ocs.] Having the sepals distinct. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer .Sachs' Hot . 471 Where there is only 
one perianth-whorl, and it is desired to state that) it con¬ 
sists of.. free leaves, the terms dent he rophy lions or <//<»• 
p hylic us may be used. 

Apophysary (apfrfisari), a. Phys. [ad. Fr. 
apophysairc : see below and -ary.] = Apophysial. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII1. 502/2 The ethmoid surface of the 
temporal bone .. is .. a portion ofahollow transverse cylinder, 
with an apophysary lamina [one lame apophysairc]. 

Apophysate (app*fis t -U\ a. Bot. rare. [f. Apo- 
phys-Is + - ate-.] (See quot.) 

1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses, (Boss., Apophysate , furnished 
with an apophysis. 1880 in Syti. Roc. Lex. 

Apophysial (.Tp^frzial),«. rare , Less correctly 
apophysal. [f. Afofjjysi-s + -al.] 1 belonging to, 

or of the nature of, an apophysis. 

1851 Riciurdson Geo/. viii. 232 The ventral valve [in 
Brachiopoda].. supports .. the apophysal apjiaratns. 1880 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Apophysial point , the tender point over a 
vertebral spinous process which is next to the place of exit of 
a painful spinal nerve. 

f Apophysis (jipp'fisis'). V\. es. Also 7- S apo¬ 
physe. [a. Or. dno<l>vais off-shoot, f. dno from + 
</>im7is growth. Cf. Fr. apophyse, also used in Engl ish 
in 17 iSlh c.] 

1 . Phys. A natural protul>crancc or process, arising 
from, and forming a continuous part of, a bone; 
c$p. one of the processes on the spinal ver’cbnv. 

1611 Co ilk., Peaces . . the 1’roccv.c, Apophyse, or out¬ 
standing part of a i*>ne. 1646 Nr T. Bkownk Pscnd. lip. 
181 Such (tishl as have the Apophyses of their spine made 
laterally like a com he. 1753 Phil. Trans. XLY111. 32 The 
rocky apophyse of the ear hone. 1847 9 Toni) Cycl. Anaf. 
<y Phys. I V. 370/2 The paramasinid apophysis is dilated. 

2 . Bot. A dilatation of the base of the theca or 
r pore-case in some mo? 4 es. 

1794 M artvn Ronsscart's /><>/. xxxii. .m3 A kind of receptacle 

. called by Linmrus Apophysis, by Haller the Disk. 1863 
Birkklm* Prit. Mosses iii- 72 In an early stage of growth 
.. the apophysis belongs quite as much to the stem as the 
sporangium. 

Apoplectic (aqxqde'ktik'. a. and sb. [ad. Fr. 
apopledique lflth c. in Littre) or ] apoplir/icus, 
a. Gr. a.itQit'Kt)KTiKU apoplectic, t. aTrbnbTjKTos dis¬ 
abled by a stroke, f. avo^L-qatsuv ; sec AfuPLKXY 
and -tc.j A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or causing, apoplexy. 

1611 Be u*M. & Ft.. Triumph, lion, i, An apoplectic fit I 
use to have. After my heats in war carelessly cool’d. 1762 
(‘iOt.nsM. tV/. Il'orld xviii. 11837)68 Choang fell lifeless in an 
:i|K)plcctic fit upon the floor. 1839 Dickens Mich. Mick. 
xs.xv. C. D. ed.' 279 One of your >tifT-starchcd apoplectic 
cravats, 1878 A. H suit .ion AV»t'. Pis. 85 Certain elements 
of the aj>op!cctic attack. 

2. Suffering from, or showing symptoms of, apo¬ 
plexy. AFoyf^. 

1721 iu Bailey. 1743 lr. /leister s Sttrg, 354 The Operation 
has been twice performed by me on two apoplectic Patients. 

< 1812 Miss Austin Mans/. Pk. (1851) 17 A short-necked, 
apoplectic .sort of fellow. 1837 Dickens Picfr.v. < 18471 216/1 
A gentleman with an apoplectic countenance, 1863 Ri mlu.k 
Res. Georgia 61 The swollen, apoplectic-looking cotton hags. 

+ 3 . Of use against apoplexy ; = A.nt.umplectic. 

1678 tr. C ha eras' Royal Pftartnac. 214 This Balsoitt hears 
the Name of Apoplectick by reason it is a great Remedy 
against Apoplexies. 2704 Addison ItalyGj 66) 47 Apoplectic 
balsam. 1753 Bailey, Apoplectick .. good against the apo¬ 
plexy. [Not in Johnson.] 

B. sl>. One liable to, or suffering from, apoplexy, 

a 1670 Hackkt A bp. Williams 11.134 < I).) So often we see 
there is life in an apoplectick, though he .seem to be dead. 
1725 Bradley Pam. Did. s.v. Lethargy , Those who fall into 
it should be manag'd as pituitous Apoplectieks. 

Apople'ctical, a. arch. [1. prec. + -aiA] 

1 . -Apoplectic i. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Apoplectical, pertaining to the apo¬ 
plexy. 1668 Loud. ( 7 a:. ccxxvii/2 Dangerously ill of an 
Apoplectical distemper. 1779 Johnson in Bossvdl 11816) 
III.255 Mr. Thrale has been in extreme danger from an 
apoplectical disorder. 

2 . = Apoplectic 2. 

1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 500 Such men as dye Apo¬ 
plectical I. 1739 Baodam Mem. R. Soc. 140 The one, lame 
cf the gout; the other, extremely appoplectical. 

3 . *= Apoplectic 3. 

1721 Bailey, Apoplectical .. good against Apoplexy. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Apoplectical medicines , a name used 
by some for what we more properly call antapoplectics. 

Apople'ctically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly *.] hi an 
apoplectic manner; with symptoms of apoplexy. 

1881 Miss Braddon Asph. !. 156 The Rector was sighing, 
somewhat apoplectical ly. 

Apoplectiform (icpdple'ktifpim), a. Path. [a. 
Fr. apoplectiformc: see Apoplectic and -form.] 
Having the form of apoplexy. 

1876 Bartiiolow Mat. Med. (1879) 545 The apoplectiform 


variety of acute cerebral congestion. 1878 A. Hamilton 
Menu Dis. 6 the apoplectiform variety .. is .. generally a 
slight cerebral hemorrhage. 

A'poplex. arch. [ad. L. apoplexis, a. Gr. drrd- 
variant of clwoTrA^ia.] - Apoplexy. 

1533 Flyot Crtr/. //C///D1541) 46 Immoderate sleep maketh 
Y l>ody apt unto palseis, apoplexis, falling siknes. 1605 
Ik Jonson Go/pone 1. iv. 36 How do’s his apoplnxc? 1690 
I.OCKE Ijutn. Ututerst. 111. vi. (ed. 3) 246 An Apoplex [may| 
leave neither Sense, nor Understanding, no nor Life. 1790 
Coleridge Happiness 1. 34 Apoplex of heavy head That 
surely aims his dart of lead. 

b .fig. 

1688 ! )ryukn/>/v 7. Redh\ 239 And here the sons of God 
are petrified with woe; An apoplex of grief. 

A'poplex, r. arch. [f. prec. sb.; chiefly in pa. 
pple.] To strike with apoplexy, paralyze, Ixummb. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. m. iv. 73 Sure, that sense Is npoplex'd. 
1624 Heysvodd Gnuaik. 111. 160 Finding her husband .. apo- 
plext in all his limbos. Ibid. vni. 403 To apoplex all the 
vital! spirits. 1813 Byron Let. Wks. 1032 If. 269 If suddenly 
apoplexed, would he rest in his grave? 

t Apoplexious, a. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. next + 
-ous; c (.acrimonious.] Of apoplectic nature. 

a 1734 Arbl ihnoi (in Ogtlvie' Apoplexion* and other con¬ 
generous diseases. 

Apoplexy (a-]k7,plekbi). Forms: 4 7 apo- 
plsxie a “r poplexie, 6 poplesye), 7 apoplexy, 
[a. Fr. apoplexie, ad. F apoplex ia (occas. used in 
Kng.), a. Gr. dn-curA^ia name of the same malady, 
f. aT 707 T\r]o<r-(ii' to disable by a stroke, f. airo off, 
(in comb.) completely + 7rAi7<7<r-o»/ to strike.] 

1 . A malady, very sudden in its attack, which 
arrests more or less completely the powers of sense 
and motion ; it is usually caused by an effusion of 
blood or scrum in the brain, and preceded by giddi¬ 
ness, partial lo>s of muscular power, etc. 

c 1386 Chaucer MnnPr. T. 21 Napoplexie [?%/'. nepoplexie| 
ne sneiitc uat hir heed. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Pe P. A*, in. 
xv. 11495) £9 Apoplexia is a ctiyll that makith a man lese all 
maner feling. 1552 I.ynoesay Monanhe iv. 5117 Jmuii ar 
dissoluit suddantlye Be Cattarue or be Poplesye. 1597 
Siiaks. 2 Hen. IT, 1. ii. 126 I bis Apoplexie is 'as t take it a 
kind of Lethargic, a sleeping of the blood, a horsoit Tingling. 
1748 Thomson Cast, ludol. Ix.wii. 692 SVhilst Apoplexy 
cramm’d lmem|»erance kn<x;ks Down to tlie ground at once, 
as butcher felleth ox. 1861 Hclmk Mot/nin-Tandon 1. ii. * 
11 Frequent apoplexies would be the result, 
b. in Falconry. 

1614 Markham Cheape Hvsb. *1623' 163 The A|>oplexie or 
falling euill iu Hawkcs. 1725 Bradlen Pam. Diet., Apo¬ 
plexy .. a Disease that seizes the Heads of Hawks, com¬ 
monly by reason of two much Grease and btore of Blood. 

2. transf. or fiy. 

1589 liastjnits Return Biiijb, His disease is the very 
Apoplexie of the Donatistes. 1678 Yng. Man’s Call. 52 
Foolishness : it is the souls apoplexy, wherein all the noble 
faculties of the mind are cast into a dead sleep. 1866 Mot¬ 
ley Putt h Rep. vi. iii. 824 The country was without a centre. 
There was sniall chance of apoplexy where there was no head. 

3 . Also applied by some to the effusion of blood 
in other organs. 

1853 Mayse Exp. Lex., Apoplexy cutaneous, a singular 
term employed by certain French writers for a great and 
>uddcn determination of blood to the skin. 1880 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Apoplexy retinal, effusion of blood in the retina from 
rupture of its vessels. 

Apoponax, obs. variant of Opopa.nax. 

Apore. Ohs.~ Q [ad. Gr. airopos: sec next.] 
= A FOR I.ME. 

f Apore'tic, a. Ohs. rare— 1 , [a. Fr. aporeHqne 
(Cotgr.), ad Gr. a-nopr)TiK~ 6 s, f. hiropHuv to be al a 
loss, f. airop -05 impassable, f.d priv. + itopos passage.] 
Inclined to doubt, or to raise objections. 

1605 7 .. Jones Pc Layer's Specters 51 Phirrhon was called 
the Aporrhelique or Sceptiquc. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Aporetique , ever doubting, never certain in anything. 

t Apore tical, a. Ohs. rare. [f. prec. + -Abb] 
Of aporctic nature ; full of doubts and objections. 

1667 H. More Piv. Dial. iv. iii. 11713) 202 The greatest 
^Yits of the World have been. . Sceptical or Aporetical. 
a 1688 Ccu worth lutmut. Mor. (17311 137 Chose rather an 
Aporetical and Obsteiricious Method. [In mod. Diets.] 

l Aporia (apo-'Tia, ap^ria). Rhct. a. Gr. 
drropia, n. of stale f. a nop-os: see APORETIC.] 

1589 Puttenham Eng. PtH'sie (Arli. i 234 Aporia, or the 
Doubtful). [So] called . . because oftciilimes we will seeme 
to ca-,t perils, and make doubt of things when by a plaine 
manner of speech wee might affirme or deny him. 1657 J. 
Smith Myst. Rhet. 150 Aporia is a figure whereby the 
Speaker sheweth that he doubteth, either where to begin 
for the multitude of matters, or what to do or say in sonic 
strange or ambiguous thing. 1751 in CiiAMnuRs; and iu 
mod. Diets. [E.g. Luke xvi. 3.1 
Aporime. Ohs.—° [f. Gr. a priv. + whpip-ov easy 
to be passed, accessible.] (See quot.) 

1706 Phillies, Apore or Aporime^ in Mathrm\ a Problem, 
which tho* it be not impossible yet is very difficult. . The 
Squaring of a Circle may be called an Apore. 1775 in Asii. 

Aporobranclxian (£e pomibrargkian), a. and 
sb. 7 .ool, [f. mod.L. Aporobranchia (f. Gr. a priv. 
+ nop »-y passage, pore + 0 payx i - a gills) + -AX.] 

A. adj. Having no apparent respiratory tubes. 

B. sb. Arachnids or Spiders so distinguished, 
otherwise called J*odosomata. 

1835 Kirby Hah. <y Inst. Atthti. 11. xix. 282 These {para¬ 
sites] from their having no apparent respiratory apparatus, 
he [ l^atrcillel named Aporobranchians. 


APOSTASIED. 

Aporose Ottponfws), a. Tool. [f. Gr. a priv + 
mod.L. porosus Porous, f. L. porus, a. Gr. rrop-os 
passage; see -ose.] Not iTorous, imi>erforale ; spec. 
applied to the corals of the sub-order A/orosa. 

1865 Duncan in Athen.rum No. 1979. 441/1 Species ot 
Aporose Madreporaria. 1877 Huxley Anat. /nr. An. iii. 
163 The simple aporose corals. 

t Aporrh.ce a. Ohs. [mod.L, a Gr. hnoppota, f. 
anoppt-uv to flow off.] An emanation, effluvium. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud, lip. 86 Amulets doe worke by 
Aporrhoias, or emanations ftofn their Bodies. i68x Glanvill 
Sad tic ism us 23 Subtile streams and aporrhoca's of minute 
particles, which pass from one body to another. 17*1 in 
Bailey. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

A-port (anoo’jt), adi fi. phr. [A prep.* + Port.] 
On or towards the port side of the ship, or the left 
side when looking forward. To put the helm a port 
( K 'to port the helm ’) : lo move the rudder to the 
starboard side, making the ship turn to the right. 

1627 Smith Seaman's Grant, v. 24 The haling them is 
called the Topping the Lifts, as top a starboard, or top a 
port. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Ii ks. 111. 39/2 Making them 
both to Scare vp, the one aport, and the other a starbord. 
1795 Nelson in Nicolas Pisp. II. 13 Braced up our after¬ 
yards, put the helm a-port, and stood after her again. 

Aport, var. Appokt sb. Ohs., bearing, carriage. 
Aposepalous (xposc-pabs), a. Bot. [mod. f. 
Gr. ano away from, off + Sepal +-ous.] Having 
free sepals. 1875 |See Atoi etalols.1 

II A^osiopesis (lujp^isai^ppsis). [L., a. Gr. 
dTrooruuTrr^is, n. of action f. d7ro-<nau7d-fit' to keep 
silent.] A rhetorical artifice, in which the speaker 
comes to a sudden halt, as if unable or unwilling 
to proceed. 

1578 Timme Calvin on Gen. 146 A figure called Aposio- 
pesis, after the which something not expressed is to be 
understood. 1618 Hist. l\ II'arbci k in Harl. Misc. (1793) 63 
His communication was still seasoned with savoury paren¬ 
thesises and breakings off, or, if you will, aposiopesisc*. 1727 
Pope Art Sinking 95 ’The A}>osiopcsis, an excellent figure 
for the ignorant, as ‘what shall 1 say?’ when one has no¬ 
thing to say, or 4 1 can no more,’ when one really can no 
more. 1853 I h: Qi incey Wks. XIV. v. 150 At this aposio- 
j»e%is I looked inquiringly at the speaker. 

Aposiopetic a’ p^soijtfpe tik^ a. rare. [f. prec. 
after Gr. otormjTiKos taciturn.] Of the nature of 
aposiopesis. 

1652 Ukquhaht Jell'd Wks. 1834, 292 Kpanorthotick revo¬ 
cations andaposiupetickrestraints. 1761 Sterne Tr.Shandy 
(i8o 2HV. xxvii. 126 That interjection of surprize .. with the 
apposiopestic 1«V] break after it, marked thus 1\ ds ! 

Apositic (ivp^si tik), a. Med. [ad. Gr. d7roaf- 
nvoy, f. cinuOiTQS without appetite, f. arro away 
from + euros food.] Tending lo diminish appetite; 
causing apositia or distaste for food. 

1853 in Maync Exp. Lex . 

+ Apo*sity. Obs.-° [ad. Gr. onoaula aversion 
to food ; see prec. Apositia is now used.] 

1719 Glossogr. Mora, Aposity , a loathing of Meat. 

Apost, variant of A frost v. Ohs. 
t ApostaiTe. Ohs. rare, [variantof Afostoile, 
O Y r. aposto i /rand apost elle \ —L. apostoli -/////.] j >ro p. 
adj. Apostolic; but in quot. treated (through ini- 
jierfecl translation) as quasi-^A The apostolic see. 

c 1380 ? W vc LIE Rule St. Francis xi. in I Iks. (1880) 44 ]>o 
to whom fro be see of apostaile is licence grauntid. c 1400 
Prymcr in Maskell Mon. Rit, II. 103 That thou fouche saaf 
the lord of apostaile, \ut dominant apostolicum .. conserrare 
digneris).. we preien thee to heere us. 

Apostasy (ap^stasi). Also 6-9 apostaey. 
[(fa. Fr. apostasie), ad. L. afostasia , a. later Gr. &no- 
oraoia = dn 6 oTaais 'standing off,’ hence, desertion 
of one’s faith, f. drro-ora- lo stand off, withdraw.] 

1 . Abandonment or renunciation of one’s religious 
faith or moral allegiance. 

c 2380 Wvci.ir Pe Dot. lied. Wks. 1871 III. 438 Apostasye 
[>at goi)> evene a^en J»e ordre of Cri>t. 1395 Purvey Re- 
tnonstr. 11851) 24 Apostasie, either goinge abak fro cristenc 
feith. <21520 Myrr. Our Ladye 194 They felle .. in apo- 
stasye by idolatry, from the worshypynge of verj-god. 1667 
Milton /*,/,. vn. 44 Raphact .. had forewarned Adam by 
dire example to beware Apostasie. 2726 Ayliffe Parerg. 
85 The Canon Law defines Apostaey to be a rash and wilful 
Departure from that State of Faith, Obedience or Religion, 
which any Person has profess'd himself to hold in the 
Christian Church. 1852 Miss Yonge CViwmr(187711- xxix. 
246 The rest had the choice of death or apostaey. 1876 
Green Eng. People ix. §6. 655 The most devoted loyalists 
began to murmur, when James demanded apostasy as a 
proof of their loyalty. 

b. A*. C. Ch. The action of quitting a religious 
order or renouncing vows without legal dispensa¬ 
tion. 

1532 More Cou/nt. Barnes viii. Wks. 1557, 793/2 That freres 
may .. breake their vowes, & runne in apostasy. 1877 Dow* 
den Shaks. Prim, vl 64 'To charge with error their original 
vows of seclusion and to justify their present apostasy. 

2 . lJy extension ; The abandonment of principles 
or party generally. 

1579 Uyly Euphnes (Arb.) 47 Readier in the defence of it 
(wi^foml to hauc made an Apologie, than any way to turne 
to Apostasie. 1660 Trial Regie. 36 To Doubt, or Hesitate, 
in a point of Allegiance, is direct Treason, and Apostasie. 
1773 Mrs. CiixroNE Ituprcrr. Mind I. 192 Your apostaey 
from every good principle. 1838 Thirlwall Greece V. xl. 
128 This however was not his last political apostasy. 

+ Apo'stasied, ///. a. Ohs. rare- 1 , [pa. pple. 








APOSTATATE. 


APOSTLE. 


of apostasy vl>. (not otherwise found), f. prec. or Fr. 
apostasies- (l-tli c.).] Apostatized, apostate. 

1393 Gowf.r Con/. III. 275 Lucifer.. With al the route 
apostazied .. that ben to him allied. 

t Apo'Statate, ///. Obs. rare. [f. late L. 

apostatdl - ppl. stem of apostatd-re: see Apostate^.] 
Apostatized, apostate. 

1536 Pilgr. T. 299 in Thynne's Animadv ., Thes that from 
chrLt be appostatat. 1629 II. Burton Babel no Bethel 33 
An apostatate Minister of the Church of England. 

Apostate (ap^stpt), sb. and a. Forms: 4- apo¬ 
state, 7 apostat; also 4 apostota, 4 8 -tata, =,-6 
appostita, -tata. [a. Fr. apostate and L. apostat a, 
ad. Gr. cbrocrrar-i;?, n. of agent f. airoara- (see Apo¬ 
stasy). The L. apostat a was by far the commoner 
form from 1350 to 1650, with pi. apostata{e)s.'\ 

A. sb. 

1 . One who abjures or forsakes his religious faith, 
or abandons his moral allegiance; a pervert. 

1340 Ayenb. 19 pe heretike and he apostate J>et rene>*cj> 
hire bileaue. e 1380 W'yclik IVycket r Inftdelcs pa pistes and 
apostates. <"1400 A pot. Loll. 93 To hauc brokyn be cris- 
tun foip..& to be paynims & anostatai*. 149* Canton 
Vitas Pair. (W. dc W.)u. 309a/i julyan thappostata. 1583 
Gdi.uing Calvin on Dent. cc. 1246 For if we play y* Papistes 
.. we shall be apostatacs. 1622 Massinger Virg. Mart. in. 
i, In hopes to draw back this aposlata . . Unto her father's 
faith. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. too High in the midst exalted 
as a God Th' Apostate in his Sun-bright Chariot sate. 1728 
Young Ltn'e Fame j. (1757* So Polite apostates from Cod's 
Grace to Wit.. 1808 Scott M annum 11. iv, For inquisition 
stern and strict On two apostates from the faith. 

b. K. C. Ch. A member of a religious order who 
renounces the same without legal dispensation. 

C1387 Trevisa Higdon vn. iv. Rolls Ser. VII. 309 An 
apostata pat brekep his ordre key fonjgep nevere ajen. 1401 
Pol. Poems II. in If you leave your habile a quarter of a 
yearc, ye should be holden apostataes. 1577 Holinsheu 
Citron. III. 1239/1 One Rafesometime a moonkeof Glasten- 
burie, and now become an aposlata. 1855 Mii.man Lat.C hr. 
(1864) IX. xiv. i. 26 The renegade who pursued his private 
interests by sacrificing those of his order., stood alone a 
despised and hated apostate. 

2 . One who deserts his parly, or forsakes his alle¬ 
giance or troth ; a turncoat, a renegade. 

1362 Lange. P. PI. A. 1. 102 He i>al passed pat poynt is a- 
postata in pe ordre. [1393 Vs apostata of kny^t-hod. ] 1608 

J. Day Hum. out Breath (1881) 53 Should be proue Apo¬ 
stata, denie Ixme which he first eiiforcd vs to profes. a 1687 
Petty Pol. Arith. iii. (1691) 58 Apostates, to their own 
Country*, and Cause. 1769 Junius Lett. i. (1804) 1. 5 Wc see 
him, from every honourable engagement to the public, an 
apostate by design. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vn. ii. 388 No 
one is petted so much as a political apostate, except, perhaps 
a religious one. 

B. adj . 

1 . Unfaithful to religious principles or creed, 
or to moral allegiance; renegade, infidel ; re¬ 
bellious. 

1382 NVyci.if Fzek. ii. 2 Folkis apostataas, that han broken 
her religioun. c i486 Bk. St. Albans Arms C j a, The mar* 
uellis deth of Julian thuppostita Emprourc. 1590 H. Barrow 
in J. Greenwood Confer. 6 All the parish . . were generally 
apostate. 159* Nashe P. Pen Hess 33 b, Those Apostata 
spirits that rebelled with Belzebub. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 
125 So spake th’Apostate Angel. 1758 Jortin Erasmus 1. 
176 Eggs of heresy, which the apostata Fryer Luther had 
before laid. 1878 C. Stanford .Synth. Christ i. 7 The last 
witness left for Clod in the midst of an apostate land. 

2 . gen. Deserting principles or party; perverted. 
1671 Marvell Corr. 108 Wks. 1872 II. 394 The apostate 

patriots, who were bought off. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 516 
r 7 Those apostate abilities of men. 

t Apo*state, v. Ohs. [f. prcc. sb.; or a. Fr. 
apostafe-r, ad. late L. apostata-re lo apostatize, f. 
apostata : see prec.] = Apostatize. 

1553-87 Foxe A. <$• M. (1596) 267/2 Some marrieng wiues 
amongst them [the Saracens].. for hope of honor did apostat 
to their law. 1637 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 340 But we are 
not of them which apostate front Christ. 1679 T. Harby 
Key Sacr. Script, i. 5 Rome .. partly Orthodox, but begin¬ 
ning to apostate in practice. 

t Apo'stated, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -kd.] 
Fallen from religious faith ; become apostate. 

1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Retig. 163 A ninth is told that 
1 am apostated. 1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 112 An em¬ 
blem of the latter Apostated Times. 

Apo static (sepostartik), a. rare. [ad. mcd.L. 
apostatieiiS , a. Gr. d7rocrraTi/r-ds', f. d71:oara- (see 
Apostasy).] = Apostate a. \. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, xxxviii. 228 The Apostatikc 
or backeslyding Church of Rome. 1841 Englishm. Mag. 
1 Oct. 114 Rome is opposed 10 our .. apostolic Church, as 
unholy, schismatical, and apostatic. 

Aposta'tical, a. [f. as prec. +-alV] 

1 . Of the nature of apostates or apostasy; heretical. 
1532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 1557, 723/1 Tindall, 
Luther .. or some suche other apostaticall preachers. 1624 
Bf.dell Lett. xii. 159 To set aside the inquirie of Doctrine 
.. were .. Apostaticall, rather then Apostolical). 1726 Ay- 
likfe Parerg. 143 If a Pope was inthron'd w ithout a Canon¬ 
ical Election of Cardinals.. he was not to be deem'd 
Apostolical, but Apostatical. 1878 Lecky Eng. in 18 thC. 
II. vi. 120 Their Church in respect to both [faith and doc¬ 
trine] apostatical. 

1 2 . Departing, withdrawing, retrograde. Obs . 
1620 Melton Astrolog. 53 That Saturne was Apostaticall 
and retrograde. 

t Apostating, vbl. sb. Obs . [f. Apostate v. 
+ -ih'u L] Apostatizing. 
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1660 Hexiiam Dutch Diet.., A/rat. .a Revolting, an 
Apostating, a Backsliding. 4* 

t Apo*stating,///. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ixc».] 
-Apostatizing a. 

a 1656 Bi*. Hali. Oeeas. Medit. 9 (R.) Perhaps some of these 
apostating stars have thought themselves true. 
Apostatism a^statiz’m). rare. [f. Apostat¬ 
ize: sec- ism.] The practice of apostatizing. 

1814 Sir R. Wilson Pr. Diary 11. 30S If our arms do not 
prosper, we are damned for political apostatism. 

Apostatize (ap/rstataiz), v. [ad. late L. apostat- 
izd-re for earlier apostata re, f. apostata : see -izk.] 

1 . To abandon or renounce one’s religious faith or 
moral allegiance; to become an apostate. 

1611 Cotgr., APostasicr, to play lh‘ Apostata, to Apostat* 
ize it. 1634 46 Row Hist. Kirk (18421 373 Who will not 
perjure themselves by apostatizing with perjured prelatts. 
1754 Edwards Freed. IVitl 11 xi. cd. 4' 162 A very great 
part of the angels apostatised. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

1 1 . 14 If ever he [Kirkc] did apostatize, he was bound by a 
solemn promise . . to turn Mussulman, 
b. Const, from the original faith, to the new. 

1552 Latimer Semi. Rent. (1845) 313 Many princes and 
supreme pontiffs .. have been found to apostatise from the 
faith. 1676 1 . Mather Philip's JVar (1862) to8 A wretched 
English man that apostatized to the Heathen. 1839 B/aeh'o. 
Mag. XI.VL 817 All China apostatized to the new faith. 

2 . gen. To abandon a principle, desert a party. 

1648 Cromwell Lett. liii.iCarl.) He apostatised from your 
cause and quarrel. 172a Wollaston Retig. .Vat. ix. 177 
To cast off reason .. apostatize from humanity, and recoil 
into the bestial life. 1851 Dixon Penn, xi. <.1872' 89 Some 
of the courtiers were apostatising. 

t 3 . Med. To become resolved into a purulent 
discharge. (Cf. medical Gr. dmiOTaoi* suppurative 
inflammation.) Obs. rare. 

1651 Biggs AVk* Dispeus. r 236 Whatsoever has once 
apostatized into .. corruption in the body. 

Apostatized, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -kd.] Apo¬ 
state a. 

1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 19 An Apostatized Church. 
1827 Q. Rev. XXXVI. 7 An apostatised clergyman from 
the Established Church. 

Apostatizing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -inuL] 
Renunciation of faith or principles. Often aft rib . 

1659 Hardy i John (1865) liv. 348 Too many such reeds may 
be seen everywhere in these apostatising days. 

Apostatizing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing--] 
Abandoning faith or principles ; faithless. 

1652 Bf.nlowi: Theoph. I ‘ref. 18 Moekt by new false lights 
of apostatizing Hypocrisie. 1880 K. WtiriL* Cert, in Retig. 
48 That Eye .. which reclaimed the apostatizing Peter. 

t Apo'Statons, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. apostata 
Apostate -f -ops.] — Apostatic, Apostate a. 

1588 Cdl. Allen Admon. 35 The Apostatous and hcreiicall 
Emperonrs. 

t Apostatrice, sb. and a. Obs. rare -*. [a. 
OFr. apostatrice , ad. late L. apostatrix (Vulgate) 
fern, of apostat or one who apostatizes, f. apostdre 
for apostata re : sec Apostate zk] A female apo¬ 
state. (Here used as adj.) 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. (1550* 113 b, That chapel Apo* 
statrice, as they than called it fu! wisely. 

t A'postem(e, -tume, -thume, sb. Obs. 
Forms: 4 apostym, 4 8-teme, 7-8 -tem ; 5 7 
-tume, 6 -tom, 6-8 -thume. [a. OFr. apostemc , 
a post time (13th c. in Littre), ad. L. apostema, a. Gr. 
dir6arr}}xa separation, spec, separation of purulent 
matter into an abscess, f. dnoaradiroaTrjvai to 
stand off, withdraw (cf. abs-ccss). Much distorted 
by false etymology; in OFr. made apostnme , as 
if connected with L . postunuts \ also changed in 
14th c. to empostume ; whence an ling, impostume 
found side by side with apostem[e c 1500, which, 
further corrupted to Impostiiume (cf. posthumous), 
became in 18th c. the only form. Acecnted apostvm 
in 14th c.; apo'stem in 17th; a'postern by Johnson.] 

1 . A gathering of purulent matter in any part 
of the body; a large deep-sealed abscess, 

1340 Hameolr Pr. Cause. 2995 Som, for envy, sal haf in 
thair lyms, Als kylles and fclouns and apostyms. 1474 
CaxtdN Chesse 100 To serche woundes and hurtes and to 
cutte apostumes. 1585 Lloyd Treas. Health T iv, Mul- 
beries vcr>'e r »pe .. breke wonderfully the apostoms. 1616 
Surfl. & M ARKii. Conntr. Farm 729The I .innel hi troubled 
..with hot apostemes, conuulsious, and gowts. The Finch 
is wont to haue impostumes. a 1631 Donne /Vrw (1650) 
238 A dangerous Aposiem in thy brest. 1655 Culfeeper 
River ins vi. vii. 143 Others put a Wax Candle .. into the 
lEsophagus to break the Aposthume. 1714 Phil. Trans. 
XXIX. 75 I fan Apostemc breaks out. 1751 Chambers Cycl, 
Aposthume or Aposiem.. called also abscess and imposthume. 

2 . fig. 

<-*380 Wvci.if De Ecd. vi. Wks. 1871 HI. 353 Apostemes 
pat ben harmful in pcChirche. 1577 Holinsiied Chron. I II. 
1054/2 So is sedition .. the apostume of the reahne, which 
when it breaketh inwardlie, putteth the state in £reat dan¬ 
ger of recouerie. 1681 Baxter Anno. Dodwell tv. § 24. 40 
This opens the Core of the Aposthume. 

t Apo*stemate,-umate,//Atf. and sb. Obs. 
[f. med.L. aposlcmat - ppl. stem of apostemd-ri to 
break into an Apostem.] 

A. adj. Formed into an 1 apostem ’; festering. 
1540 Raynald Birth Man. (1564) 94 b, Yf by chaunce.. 
the mouth of the Matrix he exulcerate or apposlumatc. 
1541 R. Copland Guy don’s Quest. Cyrurg., In a holowc 
apostumate and nyghc to a noble inembre. 


B. sb. [Cf. late L. apostimatial] = Apostem.^ 
a 1627 Middleton Widow iv. ii, Have you no convulsions, 
pricking aches, sir, Ruptures, or apostemates? 

t Apo'stemate, -umate, v. Obs. [f. pree. 
ppl. adj., or on analogy of vbs. so formed. Cf. Fr. 
apostnmer i6lh c. in Littre.] ^Mostly in pa. pple.) 

1 . pass, trans. To be affected with an ( apostem.* 

1582 Hester Phiorav. Seer. it. xix. 07 When [the wounde] 

..is neither eancrenated nor apostuinated. 1615 Crookk 
Body 0/Man 416 The heart ful of purulent matter; which 
deceiueth many vnskilfull people, who cry out that bis heart 
M as apostumated. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 11. xlix. 320 Both 
sides are apostluimated. 

2 . intr. To form an* a postern’ or abscess; to fester. 

1616 Surfl & Markii. Conntr. Farm 171 T he leaties of 

Sorrell .. cause to Apostumate the swellings of the eyes. 
1684 tr. Bond’s Mere. Compit. x\m. 641 A young Man .. 
bruised the back of his Hand: it inflamed and apostemalcd. 

J Apostema'tic, a. Obs. rare x . [mod. ad. 
Gr. anooTrinariKl? abscess-like.] Of, pertaining 
to, or resulting from, abscesses. 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. Aug/, v. 5s An Apostematick Con¬ 
sumption generally owelli its production lo an Apo>teni 
breaking within the body. 

t Apo:steina*tion, etc. Obs. Forms : 6-8 
apostemation, -umation, 7 apo.sthemation, 
-humation. [a. OFr. apostemation , apostumanon 
^Godef.), ad. med.L. apostemdtidn-em, n. of action 
f. apostimari (see Apostem ate t/.).] 

1 . The formation of an * apostem’ or abscess ; the 
gathering of matter in a purulent tumour; festering. 
>78b V »K Dodoens 132 .Motherwortc. .layde upon woundes 
keepeth them both from intlainmaiion and apostiiinaiiun. 
1607 Topseli. Serpents (16531064 A vehement apostumation. 
1671 Salmon Syn. Med. it. Iv 337 Dislocations of the Shoulder 

. with.. Aposthumation, are hard lo Cure. 

2 . -Apostem e. 

1540 Raynald Birth Man. (1564' 79 b, Howe to., dense 
suche A post u mat ions. 1764 Martin in Phil. /runs. IA . 41 
An abscess or apostemation in the lungs. 

Apostematons rap^ste iuatns), a. Path, [f. 

I . . aposlcmat-, or Gr. djrocri^aT- stem of uTruOTiyAa 
(see Aponteme] -f-ou.s.] Of the nature of an 
* apostem *; characterized by abscesses. 

1634 T. Johnson Parry's l V/irurg,: 116781 mil ii. 300 An 
Apostematons Ulcer is perceived by..sight and handling. 
1844 Graham J boniest. Med. 342 The apostematous species 
mostly attacks young persons of a high tlorid complexion. 

t Apo'steiue, -ume, V. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. 
apostnme-r (15th c. in Littre], f. apostume ; see 
prec.] To form or break into an abscess. 

1525 La. Burners Froiss. II. eli. 417 lie was in ieopardy 
of dethe, for his hed aposlumed. 1530 I’alsgk. 434 1, I 
apostume, as a sore dothe, J apostume. 

t Apo'stemed, -umed,///. a. Obs. [f. prec.+ 
-El).] Formed into an abscess; festered. Also jig. 

a 1626 Be. Andrkwes Semi. (1856' L 161 To prick the 
swelling, and let out the apostuincd matter uf pride from 
a many of u<. e 1700 ( 7 cult. Iustrm, 11732) 252 1D.1 From 
this apostem\1 member flow s the corruption of atheism. 

t Apo'steniing, -uming, ppl. a. Obs. [f. as 
prec. + -ING-.] Forming an abscess ; purulent. 

1615 Ur- Hall Contempt, iv. xi. (1833* 166 The inwardly 
apostuming tumours of pride. 

|! A posteriori (t* 1 ]j^ste ; ri|<*>•*• rai, a posteTirrriU 
advb. ;and adj.) phr. [L. d posteriori ‘from what 
conics after’ (as opposed to d priori 1 from w hat 
is before’).] A pbrasc used to characterize reason¬ 
ing or arguing from effects to causes, from experi¬ 
ence and not from axioms; empirical, inductive; 
inductively. 

1710 Berkeley Prim. Hum. Knenot. §21, I think argu¬ 
ments h posteriori are unnecessary for confirming what has 
been, .sufficiently demonstrated a priori. 1834 Penny Cycl. 

II. 199/1 In common language, we reason <i priori when we 
infer the existence of a God from'the general difficulties in 
the supposition of the existence of what we then call the 
creation on any other hypothesis; but we reason <i posteriori 
when we infer the same from marks of intelligent contrix- 
anee in this particular creation with which we are ac¬ 
quainted. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxi. (1870* 11. 
26 Knowledge a posteriori is a synonym for knowledge 
empirical, or from experience. 

Aposthume, -ation, etc.: sec Aposteme. 
Apostil, -ille (apostil), sb. Also 7 -style, 
-stle. [a. Fr. apostille, of uncert. origin : see Postil. 

Diez and Little say from a lo + pastille ; but Littrc’s first 
quotation suggests a connexion with OF. pa. pple. apvst \— 
L. apposit-um, placed, added, annexed to. Fr. perhaps con¬ 
fused rapostille, la postitie.\ 

A marginal note, comment, or annotation. 

1527 State Papers Hen. VIIt, I. 225 Copies of the same, 
with suche apustillis.. in the mergentes, as in reding ot 
them came unto my mynde. 1683 Temple Mem. Wks. 1731 
I. 423 The second Article they consented to, with an Apos- 
tyle of their own upon it. 1858 Motley Dutch Rep. ii. 128 
The world, in his [Philip's] opinion, was to move upon pro¬ 
tocols and apostilles, i860 — Kethert. <i868j 11. x vii. 303 
He sat at his table, scraw ling his apostilles.^ 

Apostil (apostil), v. rare. [ad. Fr. apostille-r t 
f. apostille : see prec.] To annotate or write mar¬ 
ginal notes to. 

1637 Charles 1 in ^rd Rep. Hist. MSS. <1872)74/1 This 
copy, .being apostiled wiih his ow u band, a 1670 ] Iackei 
Abp. Williams 11.11692) 156 He apostyles that article with 
his own hand. 

Apostle (app's’l). Forms: a. 1-4 apostol, 







APOSTLE. 
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APOSTBOPHE. 


2 5 apostel, 4-6 -till, 4-5 appostil^l, 5 -tyle, 
apostylle, -tcyl, 6 apostyl, -tell. 0. 2- apostle, 
4-5 appostle. 7. Aphctic 3-7 postel, postle, 4 
postyll, 5 postill(e. [Two forms must \>e dis¬ 
tinguished: a. OE. apostol (whence ME .apostel, 
~yl), ad. Romanic aposlol{o or L. apostol-us (a. Gr. 
dtroaroA-os a messenger, one sent forth, f.d7ro-OT«AA- 
«>' to send away). £. the current apostle (found 
already c 1225), a. OFr. (12th c.) apostle (13th c. 
apos/re, mod. apotre ); with the nmtescence of final 
e, the two were confused, and in 16th c. the OFr. 
spelling prevailed. The popular form in ME. was 
the aphetized postel, now ob*.] 

I. A person sent. 

11 . (As in Gr.) One sent on an errand, a mes¬ 
senger. (A verbalism of translation.) Ol>s. 

f 950 Lind is/. Gosp. John xiii. r6 Nis esne mara drihlne 
his ne a:c apostol [. Igs. 4 Hatton , airendraccn, arendrake) 
mara 5 xm sede sendes hine. 1:1382 Wvci.tF ibid. , Xeither 
apostle is more than he that sente him. 1582 Rhent . ibid., 
ISeither is an apostle [1611 he that is sent) greater then he 
that sent him. Phil. ii. 25 Kpaphroditus. .your Apostle 
Iso Wvci.iFand Tindai.k ; 161 x messenger). 

b. Applied in X. T. to Jons Christ. 

c 1382 Wvci.ir Hebr. iii. 1 Biholde $e the apostle and bis. 
chop ofoure confessioun. Jhcsu. 1611 ibid., The Apostle and 1 
high Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus. 

2 . spec . 'J*he twelve witnesses whom Jesus Christ 
sent forth to preach his Gospel to the world; also 
the subsequently-commissioned Harnabas Acts xiii. 
2,.\iv. 14', and Paul, the ‘Apostle of the Gentiles.’ 

c 975 Rusfav. Gas/. Matt. x. 2 para twelf npo.stola noma 
sindun has. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 99 Crist ableow fiana hal^a 
gast ofer |>a apostlas. — 93 Of pon apostlum, — x 17 }>c 
apostel Paulus. — 133 His halie word.. |>urh dere apostleite 
nmAe. c 1230 Aner. A\ 8 Seint lames. .]>et was Codes apo¬ 
stle. 1340 J I \m pole Pr. Con sc. 4300 To God mare dere, pan 
ever war Crimes apposteU here. 1 1400 Af>ol. Loll. 39 Pi 
auiorileof Peter it Poule, princisof postlis. 1549 Coveroale 
Prasm. Para/hr. Rom. Argt., Some of them, whiche so I 
accused Feter. were of thapostlcs theinsclfe. a i6s8Clevk- 
i.anii Parti,im. xi, 1’ecause th* Apostles ('reed is lame, Th‘ | 
Assembly doth a better frame. Te Drum, The glorious com- j 
pany of the Apostles praise Thee. 

3 . One who in any way imitates, or may be said 
to resemble, the Apostles. 

1377 LANCLssn P.Pt. B. vi. 151 Ne posteles,but pey preche t 
comic, and hauc powere of hissehop. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
C273 If thcr be waives of sich hewe, Amonges these aposllis 
uewe. 1533 Mure A/ol. xxiv, Wks. 7357, 882,'r The new 
Faille, thys apostle Frith. 1659 Burton Diary 7828* IN'. 79 
As if the King's booted apostles had been coming 10 plant 
the faith among them, by plundering the liitle that was left. 
1751 Chambers Cycl., Apostolic i, A postoli, or Apostles, was 
a name assumed by two different sect-. of heretics on account 
of their pretending to imitate the manners and practice of 
the apostles. 

b. esp. The missionary who first plants Chris¬ 
tianity in any region. (Also used of certain spe¬ 
cially successful ministers of the Gospel.) 

t 1425 \V vs Toes Cron. y. xiii. 74 Quheti conwertydhc had 
pat Land, De Apposlil fini tald hynt of Ingland. 1844 Mac- 
i- unk Mosheim's Reel. Hist. vm. 1. i. § 4 15 uni face has gained 
the title of the Apostle of Germany. 1883 Echo r Sept. 4/1 
J >r. Macdonald, of FerintOsh. .familiarly called the * Apostle 
of the North.* 

c. The chief advocate of a new principle or 
system; the leader of a great reform ; e.ip. Father 
Mathew, the ' Apostle of Temperance.’ 

1810 T. Jefferson* Writ. <18301 IV. 137 l’he first and 
chiefest apostle of the desolarion of men and morals. 1870 
It a low. Brown Reel. Truth 233 M. Comte ts distinctly an 
apostle of science. 1871 Smiles Character v. (1876) 754 Who 
baa not heard of.. Miss Nightingale and .Miss Garrett as 
apostles of hospital nursing? 

t 4 . The Acts and Epistles of the Apostles. < 9 Af. 

771403 in Ret. Ant. If. 48 Hem that reversyng the apo- 
steyl and seyden, ‘do we yvef thingis that thcr comyn gode 
thingis.' 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sapp.. Apostle is also used 
to denote the book of St. Paul's epistles, or the epistle which 
was taken out of them. 7794 Pally Livid. 1. ix. § 3 (1817) 
231 The Christian Scriptures were divided into two parts 
under the general titles of the Gospels and Apostles. 

II. A message. [The non-ecclesiasiical L. use 
of apostolus , found in the Pandects. Also in OF.] 

+ 5 . A letter dimissory: a. //. in Rom. Law, 

A short statement of the case, sent up by a lower 
to a higher court, when an appeal is made. b. 
in Reel. Law (see quot. 1753). Obs. 

1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 75 The Cause why it is appeal’d, 
and the Demand or Petition for A pasties, /bid. 345 'Phis 
is called a Dimissory Libel, or letters Dimissory; and, in 
other Terms, by the Name of Apostles. 1753 Chambers 
( yet. Su/p. [transl. Du Cange] Apostle ..a letter dimissory 
g.ven by a bishop either to a clerk or a layman, when going 
into another diocese. 

III. Comb, and Atlrib., as f apostles* oint¬ 
ment, a purifying ointment composed of twelve 
ingredients; t apostles* salt, an obsolete medi¬ 
cinal preparation ; apostle sknll (see quot.). Also 
a postle- 1 ike ; and Apostle spoon, q.v. 

1720 Gibson Disp. xv. (1734)281 The Apostles Ointment 
..to deterge and cleanse foul Sores, 1605 Timme Qnersit. 
viii. 34 The Apostles Salt.. preseructh the sight to a very 
great age, clenseih the lunges from lough phlcame, etc. 
1866 Laing Pre/t. Rem. Caithn. 70 Very Tong and narrow 
skulls, known as * Apostle skulls.' 1611 Cotcr., A/ostolique 
.. aposllelike. 


Apostlehood (ajys’l|hud). arch. [f. prec. + 
-hood.] The office or position of an apostle. 

a xooo Poetry Codex Vcrccll. 3300 (184^ £enal3ode fore 
am hcremac^ene ]>urh apqstolhad. 1382 Wyclif Acts i. 25 
‘his mynisteric and apostilhed (1388 apostlehed; Tisdale 
et seqq., Apostleship). c 1449 Pecock Rcpr. m. iv. 295 Crist 
here clepid this jong man into aposlilhode. 1483 Cat hot . 
A ngl. , An Apostyllehede; apostolutus. 

Apostleship (ap?*s’l,JIp). [f. Apostle+-ship.] 
The office or position of an apostle; proclamation 
of a religious system ; leadership of a social reform. 

1526 Tindale Acts i. 25 This ministracion and apostle- 
shippe from the which Judas .. fell. 1697 lr - Dupin's Eccl. 
Hist. II. 44 Sl John .. was called to the Apostleship w hen 
he was very young. 1843 Marriott* Italy Past «y Pr. <18481 
I. 29 Italy was to assume the apostleship of civilisation and 
freedom. 1855 Mii.man Lat. Chr. U864' II. rv. ii. 221 The 
Mahomcdan apostleship of fire and sword. 

Apostle spoons. Old-fashioned silver spoons, 
the handles of which end in figures of the Apostles. 
They were the usual present of sponsors at baptisms. 

[c 1524 Chnrc/nv. Arc. St. Mary Hill (1797) 128 Seven 
spoons with apostles.] 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Pair 1. iii, 
Two Apostle spoons .. and a cup to eate a cawdle in. 1630 
MinnLETON Chaste Maid ill. ii, Two great ’postle spoons. 
1796 Bfgge Anonym. (18091 182 The Apo>tlc-spoons.. very 
common in the la<t century, but are seldom seen now. The 
set consists of a dozen, and each had the figure of an Apostle, 
with his proper ensign, at the top. 1857 Klskin Pol. Peon. 
Art 59 The old plate except a few apostle spoons.. is sent 
to be melted down. 

t Apo'stly, a. Obs. rare. [? f. Apostle + -LY 1 ; 
OE. apostolic (for apostol-HA, ME. * apostelich .] 
c 880 K. .IClfred B.vda 1. xxvi. iBoswO J>;et apostolice lif 
&cre fryrnpelican cyricean. a 7520 Myrr. Our Ladye 319, 

I bylcue on holy comon and apostly cliirche. 

tApostoiTe. Obs. Forms: 3 apostolie, 4 
apostoyle, -oile, 5 apostoyll. [a. OF. and AFr. 
apostolic, later Central Fr. -oilc\~ late L. * a postoli - 
us ; prop. adj. Apostolic, but, like aposloliats, in 
tiled.L., used as title of the pope. 'Ipse stimmus 
pontifexvocctur£z/t7r/^//a/^.’ l)u Cange.] Tliepope. 

1205 Lav. 29614 Menen to Gregorie fian holi appostolie 
11250 pope). 1330 R. Brunnf Chrou. 130 To Thomas fie 
kyng bisouht ]>e l>i>hop to as^oile, Bot 'I homas wild nouht, 
bot porgh grace of fie apostoile. c 1440 Sir Goxvther 250, Y 
wyll to Rome to fie apostoyll. 

Apostolate (ajystJl^t). [ad. L. aposloldtus : 
sec Apostle and -ate 1 .] The office or position 
of an apostle; leadership in a propaganda. 

1642 Sir K. Dering Sp. on Rclig. 132 To take Matthias 
from a Disciple into the lot and fellowship of an Apostolate. 
1748 Wesley ll'Ls. 7872 XI I. 102,1 no otherwise assume the 
Apostolate of England <if you choose to u^c the phrase' than 
I assume the Apostolate of all Europe. 1839 Blacfcrv. Mag. 
XLYI. 10 T he zeal with which he discharged the apostolate 
of infidelity. 

t Apo stoless. Obs. Also 5 6 apostylesso, 
-tlosse, -telosse. [a. OFr. *apostlesse (14th c. 
aposlrcsse) : see Apostle and -F.ss ; assimilated in 
Eng. to L. apostolus , apostola.] A female apostle. 

c 1410 IvOve Bonavent. Myrr. |\ ii. 1 Gibbs MS.1111 Mawde- 
leyne ) e bylouede discyplcsse and of ]>e apostolcs aposto- 
lesse |t». r. apostelesse, -tlesse). 1652 Sparke Prim. Devot. 
1663* 260 Mary Magdalen, Apostolorum A /os tola \ as Caje- 
taucalleih her', she was thefirst preacherof the Resurrection, 
the Apostoless of the Apostles. 

Aposto lian. = Aimstolic sb. (heretic). 
Apostolic (acp&ty'lik), a. and sb. Also 5-7 
-ique, 6-7 -ike, 7 -ick. [a. I r. apostolijuc, ad. 
L. aposlolictts, a. Gr. dnoaroXiKos, f. aTrooroAov ; 
see Apostle and -ic.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or belonging to the Apostles; contempo¬ 
rary with the Apostles, as the Apostolic Rat hers. 

1549 Xiccne Creed in Bk. Com. Prayer , One Catholick and 
Apostol ike Church. 1635 Tacit t Christiauogr. 1 ii. 11636) 
62 St. Matthew, and other Apostolike men. 1664 H. More 
AfysS. Iniq. xvi. 58 Idolatry is as contrary to the Apostolick 
I loctrine, as any thing can be. 1818 Byron Childe Har. iv. 
cx, And apostolic statues climb To crush the imperial urn. 
1847 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. iii. 23 The British cnurch was 
founded during the apostolic age. 

2 . Of the nature or character of the Apostles j 
befitting or suited to an apostle. 

1549 Coveroale Prastu. Paraphr. 1 Cor. xi.7 Is it not an 
apostol ique aclto bring Corinthe. .toChristcsgospcll? 1781 
Cowper Ho/e 583 His apostolic charity. 1839 1 )e OnscKY 
Recoil. Lakes Wks. II. 183 Illimitable, apostolic devotion 
to the service of the poor. 

3 . Of or pertaining to the pope as successor of 
St. Peter; papal. 

1477 Caxton Dictes 143 Defendour and directour of the 
siege apostolique. 1501 Troub. Raigne K. John <1671)42, 

I Pandulph of Padua, Legate from the Apostolike Sec. 1844 
Lingard Auglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 11. xiv. 323 Made depend¬ 
ent on the Apostolic Sec alone. 

B. sb. A heretical sect. (See quot.) 

1580 Fclke Retentive 3*4 (T.) The apostolicks in their 
vow of continence. 1645 Fagitt Heresiogr. (1661) 36 Apo- 
slulicks, a kind of Anabaptists, because they would be like 
the Apostle, they wandred up and down the Countreys, 
without staves,shooes, money, or bags. 1751 [See Apostlf. 3). 

Apostolical, a. and sb. [a. OFr. apostolical 
(13th c.), f. as prec.+ -alE] 

1 . Connected with or relating to the apostles, 
or to what is apostolic; conformable to, or de¬ 
rived from, apostolic manner, usage, or institution. 
Apostolical succession (Reel.), an uninterrupted trans¬ 


mission of spiritual authority through a succession 
of bishops from the apostles downward. 

1577 tr. Bullhtgers Decades Introd., A.. preaching of the 
Kuangclical and Aoostolicall truth. 1616 R.C. Times'Whistle 
iv. 1593 Some think he was not Apostolicall, But alwaies iu 
hisheart papisticall. 1836 Edin. Re?>. LX III. 44 Their watch- 
word, Apostolical Succession. 1840 Macau lav Rankes Hist., 
Piss. II. 142 Hearers who sleep very composedly while the 
rector preaches on the apostolical succession. 

2 . Of the Apostolic See. 

1546 l -angley Pot. l r erg. De Invent, viti. ii. 245/1 Snchc 
thynges as belong to the Apostolicall penitencers Benet the 
XII. dcuised first. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 11. i. jot The 
office of Apostolical Secretary under two successive pontiffs. 

3 . Formerly (and still sometimes) = Apostolic. 

1548 Uu all, etc. lirasw. Tar. Matt. xiv. (R.) The Aposto- 

lycall men .. shuld purpose nothyng vnto them whiche they 
had not rcceiued of Christ, a 1568 Coveroale Hope oj 
Faith/, xiv. \Vks. 11.168 The article in the holy apostolical 
creed. 1704 Nelson Rest. «y Fasts i. (1739) 19 T he Apostoli¬ 
cal Institution of the Lord’s Day. 1751 Jortin Peel. Hist. 
I. 35 The authors called Apostolical, as Clemens, Hennas, 
Barnabas, Ignatius. 

B. sb. One who maintains the doctrine of 'apo¬ 
stolical succession.’ 

1839 Sara Coleridge Mem. I. 223 On some points I think 
the apostolical* quite right, on others clearly unscriptural. 

ApostoTically, adv. [f. prec. +-ly-.] In 
apostolic manner; according 10 the practice of 
the Apostles, or to what is apostolic. 

1641 Smlctymnuvs Find. Ansxo. § 13. im Apostolicalty or 
Evangelically employed in taking care of all the Churches. 
1845 Lp. Camfblli, Chancell. (1857) VI. exxiv. 83 A priest, 
ap<»tolically ordained. 

Aposto’licalness. ? Obs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being apostolical, apostolicity. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 214 The number 144 .. signifies 
symbolically the A postoli cal ness of that Company. 1680 — 
Apocal. A/oe. 221 The pure Apostolical ness in this constitu¬ 
tion of the church. 

Apostolicism 'xp^styrlisiz’m). rare. [f. Apo¬ 
stolic + -ism ; ef. mysticism.’] Profession of, or 
claim to, apostolicity. 

1864 Masson in Macm. Mag. Oct. 474 Not kept apart from 
other Churches by any doctrine of exclusive apostolicKin. 

Apostolicity (ap^suflrsiti). [a. Fr. apos/o- 
Hcitc\ see Apostolic and -it y.] T lie quality of being 
apostolic in character or origin. 

1832 G. Faber {title) The Apostolicity of Trinttarianism. 
1855 I.Taylor Res/or. Belie/ \ 1856) 120 Good anchor-hold 
in the roadstead of apostolicity. 

t Aposto’licness. Obs.rare~ l . [f. A postolic 
+ -ness.] = Apostolicity, Apostolicalness. 

1632 Bp. M. Smith Serrn. 236 You must leaueone of them, 
eitherLordlines.se or Apostolickenesse, you may not vse both. 

Ii Aposto licOH. Obs.rare~ l . [ncut. of Gr. 
aTTocTokkK-Cs : see Apostolic.] A reputed cure for 
all kinds of wounds. (Cf. Apostle 111 .) 

1600 Pat fat*. Health 1. (N.) For to make a white treate 
called apostolicun, Take oyle olive, lilarge of lead, etc. 

t Aposto licsliip. Obs.rar^- 1 . [f. Apostolic 
+ -sim\] (Here used as a title for the Hope.) 

e 1593 Nashe Lent. Stu/fe 57 Some euill spirit of an here- 
tique. .which thus niolcsteth bis Apostoliqucship. 

Apostolize (ap^rst^taiz) v. rare . [f. Gr. arrd- 
oroA-os Apostle + -ize ; cf. evangelize .] a. trans. 
To proclaim (a message), b. intr. To act as or 
like an apostle. 

16c* Bknlowk TJuoph. vti. Ixxi, Which God t’ apostolize 
did bring to passe By th’ Holy Ghosts descent. 1787 Beck- 
ford Italy II. 9 Wesley, who came apostolising into Cornwall. 

Apostrophal ^app strJfal), a. ? Obs. rare~ 

[f. Aposthophe 1 + -al !.] Of the nature of, or con¬ 
taining, an apostrophe. 

7652 URyUHART Jcxvel Wks. 1834, 292, I could have used 
.. apostrophal and prosopop<x*ial diversions. 

t Apo'strophate, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. nied.L. 
apostrophal -, ppl. stem of apostropha-n to apo¬ 
strophize.] To cut short, bring to a close. (CJ. 
Apostrophize 2.) 

162a Malyxes Anc. Law-Merch. 335 To apostrophatc this 
discourse. 

t Apo-stroph.a*tioii. Obs.rare- [n. of action 
f. med.L. apostrophal-: see prec. and -tion.] The 
making of an apostrophe or direct personal address. 

a 1529 Skelton Ware the Hauke 30 ,1 shall make you re* 
lacion, By waye of apostrofacion. 

Apostrophe 1 (app str^O*). Also 8 -phy. [a. 
L. apostrophe, a. Gr. airooTpotprjy n. of action f. 
airocTpifrtiv to turn away, f. atro away + oTp<<p-t if 
to lum, oTpotprj a turning.] 

1 . Rhet. A figure of S)>eech, by which a speaker 
or writer suddenly stops in his discourse, and turns 
to address pointedly some person or thing, either 
present or absent; an exclamatory address. (As 
explained by Quintilian, apostrophe was directed to 
a person present; modem use has extended it to 
the absent or dead (who are for the nonce supposed 
to be present); but it is by no means confined to 
these, as sometimes erroneously stated.) 

x 533 More A/ol. vii. Wks. 1557, 859/1 With a fygure of 
apostrophe and turning his laic to God criyng oul: O good 
Lorde. 1649 Roberts Claris Bibt. 678 An Apostrophe, or 
affectionate Compdlation of all that passe by to be sensibly 
touch’t with her sorrows. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 98 
Themistocles.. accosted him with that noble apostrophe, 







APOSTROPHE. 


APOTOME. 


Strike but hear. 1830 Coleridge Led. Shaks. 11 .118 The 
apostrophe to light at the commencement of the third book 
(of Paradise Lost\ is particularly beautiful. 1859 Geo. Eijot 
Ad. Bede 30 Bursting out into wild accusing apostrophes to 
God and destiny. 

2 . Bot. The aggregation of protoplasm and 
chlorophyll-grains on the cell-walls adjacent to 
other cells, as opposed to epistrophe when they 
collect on the free cell-walls. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sacks' Bot. 672 Apostrophe takes 
place under unfavourable external conditions. 

Apostrophe 2 (app’stnHY). Also 6-8 -phus.’ 
[a. Fr. apostrophe, ad. L. apostrophus , a. Gr. 7) 
diroaTpo<pos, prop. adj. (sc. irpoatpdta the accent) 
‘of turning away, or elision.* It ought to be of 
three syllables in Eng. as in F'rench, but has been 
ignorantly confused with the prec. word.] 

+ 1 . The omission of one or more letters in a 
word. Ohs. 

1611 (See Apostrophize 2.] c 1620 A. Hume Ortkogr. Brit. 
Tong. (1865) 23 Apostrophus is the ejecting of a letter or a 
syllab out of one word, or out bctuenc tu:te % 164* Howell 
For. 7Vyi 7'. <Arh.) 39 The freedom (of Spanish] from Apos¬ 
trophes which are the knots of a Language. 

2 . The sign (*) used to indicate the omission of 
a letter or letters, as in o'er, throcan't ; and as a 
sign of the modem English genitive or possessive 
case, as in boy's, boys', men's, conscience', Moses'. 

In the latter ease, it originally marked merely the omis- 
sion of c in writing, as in fox's, James's, and was equally 
common in the nominative plural, esp. of pruper names and 
foreign words (as folio's =folioes)\ it was gradually disused 
in the latter, and extended to all posscssives, even where e 
had not been previously written, as in man's, children's , 
conscience' sake. This was not yet established in 1725. 

1588 Suaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 123 You fmde not the apostra- 
has (? apostrophus], and so niisse the accent. 1727 W. 
Iather Png. titans Comp. 35 An Apostrophusleonimonly. 
hut not rightly called an Apostrophe) thus markt as 
TIC appurtenances. 1876 Mason Eng. Gram. 29 It is .. an 
unmeaning process to put ihe apostrophe after the [pos¬ 
sessive] plural s (as birds'), because no vowel has been 
dropped there. 

Apostrophic (rep^stqrfik), a. [1*. prec. -f -ic, 
after Gr. ffrpcxpucbsi] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or addicted lo the use of 
rhetorical apostrophe. 

1820 Bvron in Moore Life 44S Mrs. Hemans is. .too stilt i- 
fied and apostrophic x86i Tclloch Eng. Purit , ii. 248 Pas¬ 
sages of apostrophic grandeur. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the grammatical apo¬ 
strophe. 

1795 L. Murray Gram. 11. iii. (R.) Sometimes w hen the 
singular terminates in ss the apostrophic s is not added. 1816 
Gilchrist/^//. Etym. 49The genitive has the apostrophic ’. 

Apostrophism (app*str<Wiz*m). rare-', [f. 
next: sec -i.nm.] The act of apostrophizing. 

1866 Mom. Star 18 Dec. 6/2 The .. incoherent tearful 
apostrophism which the poor women could not suppress. 

Apostrophize (app’stnffaiz), v. [f. Ahostko- 
piie + -I 7 .E.] 

I. From Apostrophe 1 . 

1 . Rhet. To address with or in an apostrophe. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xiv. 41 note, Homer’s manner of apostro¬ 
phizing Eumxus. 1760 Sterne Tr.SItandyxxx. Wks.IX.289 
‘ Best of honest and gallant servants 1 *—but I have apostro¬ 
phiz’d thee Trim, once before. 1825 Scorr Betrothed ti , 
‘And what though thou.O scroll,’he said, apostrophizing 
the letter, .‘dost speak with the longue of the stranger.* 

b. absol. or intr. 

1824 Diboin Libr. Comp. 228 Indeed, apostrophising and 
mystifying apart. 1865 Pall MaltG. 19 June 4 That ad¬ 
ditional half-hour of hesitation, repetition, and apostrophiz¬ 
ing on his part. 

II. From Apostrophes. 

2 . To omit one or more letters of a word ; to 
mark with the sign (’) the omission of letters. 

1611 Cotcr., APostropher.. to apostrophise ; to cut off iby 
an Apostrophe) the last vowcll of a word. 1818 (See next.] 

Apostrophized, ppL a. [f. prec. + -ei>.] a. 
Addressed in an apostrophe, b. Contracted by 
apostrophe. 

1818 tr. Matthi.v's Grk. Grant \ (1829) 1 . 40 The apostro¬ 
phized word is often contracted into one with the following 
word [r. g.\ 8ib .. more correctly written 6t* o. 

Apostume, -ation, etc.: see Aposteme, etc. 
t Apota’ctical, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Gr. d™- 
ra*T-oy, vbl. adj. f. diroraaauv to set apart, d 7 roTn<r- 
acaOat (cf. Luke ix. 61) to say adieu to, renounce + 
-ICAL.] Renouncing, recreant. 

1627 Bp. Hall No Peace with Rome Ivii. 661 Monsters of 
men..apotacticall and apostaticall miscreants, 

Apotactite (aepotarkteit). [a. med.L .apotaetita, 
ad. Gr. a tto 70*71x179, f. diroratcT- os: see prec.] A 
member of an early Christian sect, who renounced 
all their possessions in imitation of what is re¬ 
corded concerning the early church in Jerusalem. 

1727 51 Chambers Cycl., Apodactit.v. .affecting lo follow 
the evangelical counsels of poverty. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
156/2 Called, from their habits of abstinence, Apotactites. 

+ Apo“telesm (ap^-tilezm). rare . [ad. Gr. diro- 
T€\<apa n. of completed effect, f. dirorcXc-uv to 
bring to an end, f. dir 6 off + t* Ai-f tv to finish.] 

1 . (as in Gr.) The result, the sum and substance. 
1636 Raleigh's Tubus Hist. Pref. B, In this succinct Recol- 
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lection is contrived .. the Apotetesma and effect of infinite 
Volumes. 

2 . Astro/. The ‘casting* of a horoscope. 

1651 Father Sarpi (1676) 11 That the Horoscope, .of the 
Beast might be known.. Which being dune and reduced into 
the form of a Figure or Apotelesm, etc. 1753 Chambers 
Cyct. Supp. s. v. f The answers of astrologers deduced from the 
consideration of the stars arc particularly called Apotelcsms. 

3 . Med. The result or termination of a disease. 

1859 in Worcester, 

Apotelesmatic (appt/lezmartik), a. [ad. 
Gr. d7T0Tf a par in-6s, f. uirorthtapa : sec prec.] Of 
or pertaining to the casting of horoscopes. 

1655-60 Stanley Hist. Philos. < 1701 * 24/1 It consists of two 
parts; Meieorologick, which considers the Motions of the 
Stars; the other Apotelesmatick, which regards Divination. 
1837 Whj-.wki.l Hist. Ltd net. Sc. (1857' I. 229 This apoteles. 
matic or judicial astrology. 

t Apotelesmatical, a. Obs. nwv-^pree. 

1753 Chambers Cyct. Supp., Apotelesmatical astronomy. 

t Apotliec. Obs. Also 6 oppatheke, -icke, 
7 apothect(e. [a. OFr. apotheque, apoteque shop, 
magazine; ad. L. apotheca , a. Gr. diroQrjK?] a store¬ 
house, f. Q7ToTt0f-I'ott to lay away.] A shop, stoic- 
house, or magazine; esp. for drugs. AUoftg. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (18371 sot [He] comaunds the master 
of his oppathickc. .to prepare and ntend for his solace and 
hathinge. One sent .. to the oppatheke for marigold and 
rose water. 1647 R* Bakun Cyprian Acad. A ij b, In your 
lovely sex, as in the Apothccke or magasinc of perfection. 
1657 Tomlinson Renon's Disp. 3 The Apothecary from the 
Apothectes or shop where his medicines are placed. 

Apothecal (apf|»/kal\ a. rare— 1 , [f. prec. + 

- al 1 .] Of or pertaining to a shopman. 

1872 M. Collins Pr. Clarice I. vii. 108, I laugh equally at 
bucolic menace and apothecal libel. 

+ Apothecariry. Obs. rare-', [a. Fr .apothi- 
cairerie, f. apothieaire: sec -in.] A drug-store. 
1748 Phil. Trans. XI A'. 179 The apotheeariry of the Army. 

Apothecary (app'jifkaii:. Forms: 4 6 apo- 
tecary, -rie, 4-7 apothoearie, 5 apotiquare, 
-ry, apotecarye, -tyeary, appotecary, appoti- 
cary, 6 -thecarie, apothicarie, -ticary, 4- apo¬ 
thecary. Aphet. 4-5 potecary(e, -carie, 5 
-kary, 5-6 potycary(e, 6 -ticary, -rie, 7 pottc- 
enry, -icary, 8 potheeary. [a. OFr. apotecai/e, 
apotieaire (13th c. in Littre)late E. apotheeiirius 
store-keeper, f. a potheen : see Apothkc and -ary.] 
f 1 . orig. One who kept a store or shop of non- 
perishable commodities, spices, drugs, comfits, 
preserves, etc. 

(This passed at an early period into the next: in 1617 the 
Apothecaries’ Company of London was separated from the 
Grocers’.) 

2 . spec. The earlier name for: One who pre¬ 
pared and sold drugs for medicinal purposes—the 
business now (since ahout iSco) conducted by a 
druggist or pharmaceutical chemist. From about 
1 700 apothecaries gradually took a place as general 
medical practitioners, and the modern apothecary 
holds this status legally, by examination and licence 
of the Apothecaries’ Company ; but in popular 
usage the term is archaic. 

Apothecaries’ I Peight: that by which drugs are coin;>ou nded. 
1366 M AfNUEV. v.51 The marchauniis and the apotecaries 
coumrefcten it [bawnie]. c 1386 Chaucer Pool. 425 Fulrcdy 
hadde he htsc apothecaries [r». /•. -tecaryis, -caries, appol-) 
To send him drogges. 1466 Mann. <y Housek. Exp. 360, 
t toke of., the pole kary, a lytel hard of water fore the 
sekenes.^ 1474 Caxton Chesse 100 The pawn .. signefycili 
the physicien, spicer, apotiquare. 1535 Covkrdalk Song Sol. 
iii. 6 All maner spyces. of the Apotccary. 1578 T. X. tr. 
Cotiq. IP. hid. 199 Marne Poticaries, who doe bring into the 
market, oyntments, shops, waters, and other drugges. 1592 
Shaks. Rom , 4- Jut. v. iii. 119 O, tme Appothccary: Thy 
drugs are quicke. 1635 X. Carpenter Geog. Delia. 11. iii. 53 
Oar Physicians and Apothecaries .. owe most of the medi- 
cinable drugges to India. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 108 Modern 
’Pothecaries, taught the art By Doctor’s bills to play the 
Doctor’s part. 1765 Brownricc in Phil. Trans. LV. 229 
The Pounon water., was found to weigh twenty ounces, 
seven drachms, and fourteen grains, apothecaries weight. 
1812 Combe iDr. Syntax) Picturesque vm. 129 Tis known 
that I took full enough, Of this Apothecary's stuff. 

t 3 . [cf. OFr. apotecaric, apotiqueric, and late L. 
apothecaria , the wares or shop of a drug-seller.] 
Drugs collectively: hence a. A store of drags ; 
b. Medical treatment by drags. Obs. 

1561 Hollyrush Horn. Apotk. 4 b, Made in the Apothc- 
carye. 1589 Hawkins's 2nd Poy. in Arb. Gamer V. 131 They 
have for apothecary, herbs, trees, roots, and £ums in great 
store. 1621 Burton Anal. Met. 11. i. iv. iii, The ordinary 
is threefold. .Diet or Living, Apothecary, Chirurgery. 

4 . attrib. qtutsi-mjf. 

1562 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 97 Policaric wares 
such as shall be pure and perfyt good. 1601 Holland Ptiny 
(1634! II. 176 To set vp Apothecary shops. 1615 Latham 
Falconry (1633) 79 She hath no phisicall medicines, nor 
Apothecary scownngs giuen her. 

Apo’thecaryship. rare. [f. as prec. + -ship.] 
The practice of an apothecary. 

1611 Cotcr., Afothicairerie, Apothicariship, the trade, or 
skill of Apothicaries. 

II Apothecium (cep^rjitfm). Bot. PI. -a. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. *diroO^Kiov, dim. of diroOrj/crj: 
see AroTUEC.] The ‘shield* or spore-case, con¬ 
taining the fructification in lichens. 


1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. 331. 1861 H. Macmillan 

Footn. Page Nat. 72 Apotkecia correspond with the flowers 
of the higher plants. 

Apothegm, -them, variants of Apophthegm. 

Apothem (arpjjnm). [mod.'f. Gr. d7roT*0(-p«< 
to set off, put aside, deposit, etc.; after Otpa, from 
the simple nOivai to place ; cf. Fr. apothhne .] 

1 . Math. In a regular polygon : The perpendicular 
dropped from the centre upon one of the sides. 
Cf. offset. (In mod. Diets.) 

2 . ‘A term applied by Berzelius to the insoluble 
brown deposit which forms in vegetable extracts .. 
exposed to the air.* Watts Diet. Chan. 

Apotheose (aiyJ»/V u z\ V. rare. [f. Apotheo¬ 
sis, like metamorphose .] = APutheos i/a:. 

1671 K. Pm Lin'S Reg. Naess. 269 He must be Apothcosed, 
or more than Mortality or mankind will permit, and so 
omnipresent. 1766 Porn v Heraldry vi. < 17771209 Finperurs 
when they were Apotheosed or ranked among the Gods. 
1869 Ft ho 31 Aug., Persons less gifted have not the power 
of apotheosing vice. 

Apotheosis (?ep0|t/Vsis, ap^k/iJu sisX [a. 1,. 
apotheosis ^*J'crtull.), a. Gr. dnaO/aois, n. of action 
f. dirv 0 < 6 -(tv to deify, f. a7ro off, (in comb.) com- 
pletely + Ofd-uv to make a god of, f. OtU god. 
The great majority of orthoepists, from Bailey and 
Johnson downward, give the first pronunciation, 
but the second is now more usual.] 

1. 'I’he action of ranking, or fact of being ranked, 
among the gods; transformation into a god, deifi¬ 
cation ; divine status. 

(1577 tr. Ballinger's Dec a ties 115921 75^ Trudy Aurelius 
Prudciilius in hi?, Apotheosis .. saith.] 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, i, 32 That which the Grecians call Apotheosis .. was 
the supreme honour, which a man could attribute unto man. 
1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. ji. ii. J37 The Apotheoses or 
Inaugurations of many of the Heathenish Deities. 1879 
Farrar Paul I. 664 The early Linpcrors rather discouraged 
. this tendency to flatter them by a premature apotheosis. 

2. By extension : The ascription of extraordiuaiy, 
and as it were divine, power or virtue; glorifica¬ 
tion, exaltation; the canonization of saints. . 

1 x 553 87 Foxk A. 4 ' -V. I. 662/2 Vou .. affirm, that in this 
my Calendar, I make an anof/iu/vu, or Canonization of false 
Martyrs.) 1651 Hobbes Goz't. <y Soc. xviii. § 14. 362 The 
canonization of Saints which the Heathen called Apotheu- 
siv 1739 Gent/. Mag. \title> The Apotheosis of Milton. 1758 
Joriin Erasmus i. 305 He promises, .to send him the apo¬ 
theosis of his friend Reuchiin. 1879 O’C'onnor Bcaconsficld 
73 The meeting developed into an apotheosis of the Marquis 
of Chandos. 

3 . The deification, glorification, or exaltation of 
a principle, practice, etc.; a deified ideal. 

1651 Biggs New Dish. F211 Because in the Apotheosis of 
phlebotomy they will nave good blond emitted. 1810 Colk- 
RtiiGF. Friend 11865* 143 The apothcoris of familiar abuses 
. .is the vilest of superstitions. 1846 Prescott Eerd. «y Is. 
I. Introd. 35 The apotheosis 0 f chivalry, in the person of 
their apostle and patron, St. James. 1852 Mrs. Jamison 
Leg. Madonna (18571 47 Here all is spotless grace, etherial 
delicacy .. the very apotheosis of womanhood. 

4 . In loose usage: Ascension to glory, depar¬ 
ture or release from earthly life ; resurrection. 

1649 C.Walker Hist. Indcf. it. in His Majesties Speech 
upon the Scaffold, and His Death or Apotheosis. 1680 11 . 
More Apocal. A foe. Pref. 17 The most assured argument 
. .of the apotheosis of ChrUt. 1684 T.Bl‘RNEt 7 V/. Earth I. 326 
The general apotheosis; when death and hell shall be swal¬ 
lowed up in victory- 1850 Carlyle Lat/tr-d. Pamphl. i. 
(1872* 25 Let us hope the Leave-alone principle has now got 
its ajiotneosis ; and taken wing towards higher regions than 
ours. 1858 R. Vaughan Ess. 4- Rev. 1 .8 The philosophical 
school of Alexandria had become extinct, and there was no 
apotheosis. 

Apotheosize (ceptd nfcnz, app )>/,tfsorz), v. [f. 
prec. + -J/-E.] To elevate to, or as if to, the rank 
of a god ; to deify, glorify, exalt. 

1760 Sternf. Tr. Shandy II. 280, I have apostrophiz’d 
thee, Trim, once before—and could I apotheosize thee also, 
with good company, I would do it. 1834 Emerson in 
Atltenxum No. 2852. 796 It is a singular piece of good na¬ 
ture in you to apotheosize him. 1851 II. Siencer Soc. Stat. 
xvi. § 3 The rage for accumulation has apotheosized work. 

Apotheosized (see prec.), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-Eli.] Deified, immortalized. 

1827 Lytton Pelham xvii. 81 O exalted among birds— 
apotheosised goose. 1876 H. Spencer Prine. Soc. 1 . 431 There 
were apotheosized mortals too, among the Greek deities. 

t Apothe*osy. Obs. rare- 1 . A variant of 
Apotheosis (cf. poesy). 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Mctam. Ded.,To thee I write my 
Apotheosic. 

+ Apothe rapy. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. Fr. apo- 
thtrapie, ad. Gr. dtroOcpanda a being nibbed and 
anointed after exercise (Galen).] (See quot.) 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxiv, By way of apotherapie 
(that is, a making the body healthful by exercise) did re- 
create themselves in bolteling up of hay, etc. 

II Apothesis (an^‘])/sisV [L., a. Gr. dnoOsats, n. 
of action f. dnonOivat to lay aside, deposit.] 

1 . (As in Gr.) The setting of a fractured or dis¬ 
located limb. 1811 in Hooper Med. Diet. 

2 . Arch.= Apophyce. 

Apotome (app-tom/*). Also -tomy. [a. Gr. 
a7ro Topri a cutting off, f. aTto-ripv-itv to cut off.] 

1 . Math. The difference of two quantities, com- 
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mensurable only in power {i.e. in' their squares, 
cubes, etc.; see Euclid Ilk. X); e.g. the difference 
between y'2 and 1, which is the difference between 
the diagonal and side of a square. 

1571 Dicges Geom. Tract. iv. !. T iij b, vG8o—6.. de¬ 
ducted from 12, leueth this Apotomc 18 — d 180. 1656 

Blount Glossogr., Apotomy. 1673 Wallis in Rigaud Corr, 
Set. Men 11 . 567 Of which binomial and apotome, the cubic 
roots are lo be extracted. 1706 in Phillips. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Diet. s.v.. The doctrine of apotomes, in lines, as de¬ 
livered by Euclid in the tenth book. 

2 . J///.T. (See quot.) 

p 1696 in Phillips. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Apotome, 
in music, is cbe difference of the tone major and Limma, ex¬ 
pressed by $^ 3 7 . 1806 Calcott Mus. Gram. 11. iii. 112 

This Semitone was termed by the Pythagoreans Apotome. 

Apotropons (apfttfpas), a. Hoi . [f. Gr. dird- 
rpoTror turned away (f. atroTplrttiv to turn away) + 
-ous.] (See quot.) 

1880 Gray Dot. Text-Ik. 397 Apotropons, Applied to an 
erect or ascending ovule with iisrhaphe next to the placen¬ 
tal axis, and a hanging nnc has its rnaphe averse from it. 

Apoun, obs. form of Upon. 

Apozem (ivq^zem . Obs. or arch. Also 

7 apozume, 7-S apozeme. £a. Fr. apozhne, ad. 
late C. apozema , a. Gr. airu^pa, n. of result f. 
diro^'-fty, f. dn-u off, (in comb.) completely + £(-€iv 
to hoil.] A decoction or infusion. 

1603 B. Joxson Stjanus 1. i, Physic.. More comforting 
' 1 ’han all your opiates, juleps, apozems. 1626 Bacon Sylvu 
§65 Apo/times or preparing Broths- 1684 tr. lionet's Mere. 
Compit. it. 43 ,1 made use of an opening Apozeme for several 
days. 1753 Smollkit ( 7 . Fathom (17841 19/2 [He] swal¬ 
lowed a whole dispensary of boluses, draughts, and apozems. 
1880 M.B. Edwards Forestalled 1. xiv, A remedy of his own, 
a decoction, an njiozcm, of wonderful narcotic power. 

+ Apoze'mical, a. Med. Obs. [f. prec. + -ical.] 
Of the nature of an apozem. 

1638 J. \V11 it \nek Hhsui 0/Grape 33 (T. > Wine that is di- 
luie, may.. be adhibited in an apozemical form in fevers. 

Appaid, later sp. of A pa ID ///. a. 
t Apparr, apai r,^. Obs. Forms: 4 ampayr-i, 
anpnyr-i, npnyr-i, -eir-i, 3 6 apeyre, 4-5 apeire, 
4-6 apayre, 5 npaire, -eyer, appeare, apperc, 

5 6 appayre, -peyTe, -paire, -peir.e, -pare, 6-7 
-air(o. Also aphetic I'a lit. [ad. OF. empeire-r. 
ampeire-r (mod. empireF, to worsen, f. em- = cn- 
into + st '/c/n*-/':—L. p?iora-re to make worse, f. 
pdor- worse: cf. Fr. apejurar . The prefix of the 
early am pay re, an pay re, was subseq. treated like 
the native an - before a consonant, and reduced to 
a which was in 15th c. erron. spelt ap - by form- 
assoc. with words like ap-pear: sceAl *-pref^. As 
early as 1300 a-paire was aphetized to paire , pcire. 
Caxton restored the Fr. form empeyr, einpayr, cm- 
pair, which,early in 161I1 c., began to be refashioned 
after L. as Impair, now the current form. Ampayr, 
an pay r, apayr, appair,enpayre, empair,impair, are 
thus variants of the same word.] 

1 . bans. To make worse, less valuable, weaker, 
or less ; to injure, damage, weaken ; to Impair. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc. 279 Pestrude and a pc y red c Cri>tendoni. 
1303 R. Bkcnne llatuil. Synne 1517 Bakbvters .. apeyryn 
many mannys lyfe. 1340 Ayettb. 10 To amp.iyri his guodc 
los. /bid. 237 pe kueadnessc of fie min wire may anpayri 
pc np-e. <*1450 Merlin vii. 110 Haueth pile of erwen 
feith that it l>e not a-peired thourgh yow. 1528 More 
Heresyes 111. Wks. 1557, 226 2 Sacramentes.. the goodne^ 
whereof his noughtinessc can not appayre .. That sacred 
sacrifice .. can lake none empayryng by the fylthe of his 
synne. 1561 T. N[okton] Calvin s Inst . 1. xvii. <1634* 90 
For fear ofappairing his feeble health. 1643 Prvnvk P<noet 
Pari. y. 71 1'he ancient lawes. .be greatly appaired. 

2 . intr. (by omission of refl. pron.) To grow or 
become worse, less valuable, weaker, or less ; to 
deteriorate, fall off, or decay. 

1340 Hampole Fr. Const. 1475 AIs |>is lyfe cs ay passand, 
Swa es J»e worlde, ilk day, apayrand. c 1450 Loskucii 
Grail IS. 300 This piers, that hurt was so sore, Every day 
gan apeyren more and more. 1496 Dives <5- Fa up. iW. de 
W) vh. xxvi. 315/1 Yf the beste dye or appeyre, he that 
hyrelh it shall standc to that losse. <11509 Henry VI 1 in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 21 1 . 46 My syghte .. will appayre dayly. 
1534 Whittinton Tnlives Offices 111.(1540) 154 He that 
wetingly sellyth wyne that is apayring. 1581 W. Stafford 
Exam. Ctnnpl.\\\. (1876) 80 As the coyne appayred, so rose 
the prices of thinges. 

tAppai'red, //A a . Obs. [f. prec. +-Et e] 
Injured, impaired. 

1475 Sir J. Paston in Lett. 766 111 . 145 The said manoir 
diffaced, hurl, and appeired. 1637 Gillfsmf. Eng..Fop. 
Cerent, tn. viii. 193 Guilty of appaired \Lrsa\ Majesty, 
t Appai'rer. Obs. rare. [f. as prec.+ -ER 1 .] 
He who or that which impairs. 

1382 Wyclif James Prol., A falsere, and a distro3ere, or 
apeirere , of holi scripture- 1555 FardU Radons it. iii. 123 
That time might be founde an appairer of al thinges. 

t Appai ring, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as prcc. + -ixg 1 .] 
The action of injuriously affecting or impairing ; 
weakening, deterioration* damage. 

1388 Wyclif Phil. iii. 7 Whiche thingis weren to me wyn- 
nyngis Y haue demed these apeyryngis for CrisL 1549 
Coverdale Erasm. Par. Rom. iii. 31 Thabolisbcment or 
thappayryng of the authorise of the lawe. 1611 Cotgr., 
Diminution , A diminution, appairing, lessening, impairing, j 

f Appai rment. Obs. rare. For forms see ' 


APrAtK. [ad. OF. ampeirement, f. ampeirer : see 
Appaiu.] Impairment, injur)', damage. 

1388 Wvclif Phil. iii. 8 Allc thingis to be apeirement 
1 ^. r. peirementj for the cleer conscience of Jhesu Crist my 
lx>rd. 14x3 Lydc. Pylgr. Sosole 1. lv. 15 None appeyrement 
byfallyth iu C1450 Eel. Ant. 1 . 109 Thou inaist done awey 
the Icttres without any apeyrement. 

Appal, appall (ap£’l), V. Forms: 4-7 a- 
pall^e, appalle, 6a-pawd, 7 appaule, 5-9 appall, 
6-9 appal. Inflected appalled, appalling. [? a. 
OF. apa/ir, apallir, later ap(p)a/ir, to wax pale, be 
in consternation; languish, waste away; also trans. 
tor make pale, etc. This derivation accounts satis¬ 
factorily for the senses, but presents difficulties 
as to the forms; the natural repr. of apa/ir would 
be apale, appale, actually found in 16th c., in the 
literal sense (see below) ; the earlier appall, which 
points, like all , ball.fall, etc. with which it rhymes 
from the 14th c.), to an originally short a, may 
perhaps repr. the Fr. form apall-ir. But appall 
cannot be separated from the simple Pall v., for 
the relations of which to Pale v . and a. see that 
word, lloth on etymological and phonetic grounds, 
the better spelling is appall, as in the derivatives.] 

I. intr. 

11 - To wax pale or dim. Obs. Cf. Appale i. 

1393 Gow er Con/. 11 . 107 Of thought, which in min herte 
falleth, Whan it is night min hede appalleih. c 1430 l„Yi>c. 
Min. Poems 24 The night doth folowc, nppallith all his chere, 
Whan Western wawis his ^tremys overdose. 

t 2 .flg. To wax faint or feeble in any character¬ 
istic quality; to fade, fail, decay. Obs. 

e 1315 Shore 11 am 91 Thcr [in heaven].. none swetnesse ap- 
pallcth. 1430 Lvi>g. Rochas 1. i. • 1544* 2 b, Their youth by 
ful great displcasaunce Gan to appall. 1494 Kabvan v. txxxiii. 
Ci The fay in of Criste began sore to apalle. 1596 Spenser 
F. C- 1v.vi.26 Therewith her wrathful! courage gan appall. 
+ 3 . To 1 < se flavour, savour, or briskness; to 
become flat or stale, as fermented liquor whin left 
exposed to the air. Obs. Cf. Pali. v. 

1528 More Heresyes ill. Wks. 1557, 226/1 tf the salt once 
appalle,thewoordemustenedeswaxeviisauery. i53o1’alsgr. 
433/1, I appalle, as drinke dothe or wyne, whan it le*eth 
lus colour, or ale whan it hath standc longe. Jc aPpnlvs. 
This wyne is nppaled all redy. 1568 led. 2 Nor in Diall 
Princes <16191 622/2 He found the wine wel watered before 
that it had stood a pawling long. 

t 4 . To lose heart or resolntion ; become di$- 
mayed. Obs. 

c 1450 VoxPopttli 206 in Had. E. P. P. III. 275 Yf theise 
men appall, Anil lacke when you do call. 

II. trans. 

f 5 . .To make pale, to cause to lose or change 
colour. Obs. rare. Cf. Appai.k 4. 

» 1386 Chaucer .S 'qrs. T. 357 Hir liste nat apalled [:•. r. 
appalled, appallid] for to be Neon the morwe vnfcestlich 
for 10 se. 1583 Sti imi.s A nat. Abuses 1. 1877' <^5 J Adultery] 
appalleth the countenance, it dulleth the spirits. 

tG . Jig. To cause to fade or cease to flourish; 
to dim, weaken, enfeeble, impair. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Ruts. T. 2195 Whan his name apalled 
[?•. r. appclled, -ailed, apeyred] is for age. 1548 Uuall, etc. 
Erasm. Paraphr, Luke \ i. 22 To appalle or derken your 
glorie. 1574 tr. Marlontt's Apocalips 26 Restored mec my 
strength whiche was appalled with fearc. 1586 J. Hooker 
Giratd. Hist. /re/, in /iolinsh. 11 . 134/2 How often he pre- 
uailcd against the enimic, and appalled their courages. 1616 
[See Appalled.] 

f 7 . To quell (anger, pride, etc.). Obs. rare. 

1470 Harding C/tron. xxxvi, Wherforc the kyng his yre 
myghl not apall. 1598 Sylvester />u Rartas i. vii. (1641) 
62 1 God beats his Dears, from birth to buriall, To make 
them know him, and their pride appall. 

8. To cause the heart of (anyone) to sink; lo 
dismay, shock, discomfit, terrify. 

1532 Moke Confitt. T/V/nW^Wks. 1557, 646/2 Then wytl 
thys poynt as sore appall 't'indal in thys debate. 1603 
Knoli.es l/tst. Tttrkes 813 To appaule and discourage the 
minds, .of the mercinaric souldiors, 1605 Shaks. Mach. 111. 
iv. 50 A man..that dare lookc on that Which might appall 
the Diuell. 1768 Beattie Minstrel t. ii, Him, who ne'er 
listened to the voice of praise, The silence of neglect can 
ne'er appal. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) V. ix. viii. 403 
The calmness of the heretics in the fire amazed,almost ap¬ 
palled, their judges, 
b. alt sol. 

a 1631 Drayton T*i. David in Karr's S. P. (1848) 116 His 
brazen armour gaue a iarring sound, .which did like death 
apall. 1827 Kf.ble Chr. V. Trim S., Thoughts that awe but 
not appal, 
f C. refl. Obs. 

1447 Bokknham Lyvys 0/ Seyntys 165 But thus I Christ] 
seyd, Marye the not appalle. 

t AppaT, appall, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec, vb.] 
The act of appalling; sudden shock to courage or 
self-possession ; dismay. 

1596 Chapman Iliad xi. 32 Had engraven, full of extreme 
appall. An ugly Gorgon. 1616 — Batrachom. (1858) 17 Cold 
appal The wretches put in rout past all retume. 

+ Appale,apale (ap^*l), v. Obs. [Seeprec.vb.: 
Doubtful whether (i) a later adoption of Fr. appal- 
ir , (2) an assimilation of appall to Pale a., or 
(3) an independent new formation on Pale a . or v., 

I after appall had lost its literal sense, and evident 
connexion with pale. The senses are, to a great 
extent, parallel to those of Appal.] 


1 . intr. To become pale. Cf. Appal i. 

?535 Goodly Prymer ( x834)202 Would not even shortly thy 
mirth abate, thy colour apale, thy flesh faint. 

2 . To wax faint or feeble. Cf. Appal 2. 

1583 Stanyhlrst Aeneis tn. (Arb.) 71 My blud with terror 
apaling. 1598 Toftc’s Alba Pref. (1880) 11 Like the Fire, 
whose heat doth soone appale. 

3 . To lose brightness or briskness ; to become 
flat or stale, as liquor exposed to the air. 

*53° lSee quot. from Palsgr. under Apical 3, which is spelt 
both appalle and appale. \ 

4 . bans. To make pale, to dim. Cf. Appal 5. 

a 1500 E. E.Misc. (1859)28 Now amc I dede, my colour ls 
appalyde. 1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Cyrurg., They 
be applyed. to dense and appale y* lepry. 1686 Goad Celest. 
Rod. 11. ii. 162 The sullen Fog. .apaling the brightness, 

5 . To cause to fade or wane, to weaken, en¬ 
feeble. Cf. Appal 6 . 

1529 Kastell Pastymc (1811) 114 Revived the faylh of 
Crist whiche was sore appalid. 1588 Churchyard Spark 
Friendsh. in Hurl. Misc, (Malh.t II. 116 Any thing., that 
may impeach hinder or appale the good name and credit of 
them. 1609 Sir E. Hoby Let. to 1. 11 . 7 Whose learning Ls 
no whit appayled, nor courage daunted. 

6. To make pale with fear, to dismay. Cf. Ap¬ 
pal 8 . 


1563 Myrr. Mag. Induct, xix, Dread and dolour erst did 
so appale. 1583 Stanyiiukst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 34 No..troup- 
ing horsmen can apale the virago. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. 
ii. 590 Make mad the guilty, and apale the free. 1640 Ful¬ 
ler Abel Rediv. (1867) 1 . 157 'Twas not a prison could his 
heart apale. 

t Appa'lement. Obs. rare. [f. prcc. + -mknt. 
See also AppaLMKnt.] The action of dismaying ; 
the state of dismay. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. xvii. 810 The Pope was growne 
into a marudious discourage and appalcment of mind. 1622 
Bacon Hen. VIl, 35 The furious slaughter of them was a 
great discouragement and appalcment to the rest. 

t AppaTing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as prec. + -jng 1.] 
The action of overwhelming with consternation or 
'dismay; terrifying, dismaying. 

1603 Knoli.es V list. Turks (1638) 16 They raised a great 

.outcry, to the great appaling of them that were fighting. 

Appalled (apy-ldl, ///. a. [f. Al'i'AL v. + -KU.J 

+ 1 - Made pale or faint ; enfeebled. Obs. 

1577 St. Aug. Mantu'll 33 To refresh my appalled sprights. 
1610 Surfl. ^ Markii. Countr. Farm 349 To set in strength 
againc their fecbled and appalled force. 

t2. Rendered flat or stale, as a fermented liquor. 
Obs., but see 1 ’a li ed. 

1601 HoLLANo/Y/wy xxm. i, If it be too weakeand apalled, 
the way to revive it againc, is with Pepper. Ibid. (1634* I. 
425 Wine., will lose the strength, and become apalled in 
extremilie of cold. 


3 . Bereft of courage or self-possession at the sud¬ 
den recognition of something dreadful; dismayed ; 
also fig. 

1606 :Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. iv. v. 4 Giue with thy Trumpet a 
loud note .. that the appauled aire May pierce the head of 
the great Combatant. 1866 Kingsley 1 /erew. xvii. 208 
Here ward sat down, silent and appalled. 

Appalling (ap§ lig\ ppl. a. [f. Appal v. + 
-TNG-.] Such as to overwhelm with consternation 
or dismay; dismaying, shocking. 

1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 592 Hogarth never depicted a 
more appalling subject. 1836 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. 
(18421 IV. 159 The newspapers have reported*two or three 
1 appalling accidents * already. 

Appallingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly2.] In an 

appalling manner; terrifically, shockingly. 

1843 F. Paget IVarJ. Berkittgh. 72 Massillon himself has 
not stated the case more thrillingly and appallingly. 1864 
Realm 13 Apr. 8 The arithmetical chances of a real accident 
become appallingly probable. 

Appalment (ai lment), rare. [f. Appal v. 
+ -mknt.] The action of overwhelming with dis¬ 
may ; the state of dismay or consternation. 

1611 Cotgr., Esbah is sent en /, a wondering .. admiration, 
appallment, astonishment. 1815 Bf.ntham Springs 0/Ac¬ 
tion Wks. I. 204/3 Transient emotions.. 2 Terror, 3 Appal¬ 
ment, 4 Consternation. 


II Appa’lto. [It., f. appalldre to let or farm out.] 
A monopoly. 

1847 Disraeli Tattered iv. iv. (1871) 272 We might.. get 
an appalto of the silk. 

Appanage, variant spelling of Apanage. 

-f Appara'ge f sb. Obs . [a. O F. aparage, f. aparer, 
f. d L. ad to + par equal, peer. Cf. mod.F. /tf- 
rage .] Noble extraction, nobility, rank, quality. 

1503 Hawf.s Examb. Virtue viii. 152 For she is comen of 
royal! apparage. / bid. xiii. 252 A gowne of syluer for grete 
aparage. 

t Appa'rage, v. Obs. rare— l . [a. OF. app-, 
aparagie-r to make of equal rank, f. aparage ; see 
prec. Cf. disparage .] intr. To be of equal rank 
(OF. s' aparage r). 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 20 No worldcly plesauncc 
and worshipe may not apparage to goodnesse. 

Apparail, -ment, obs. form of Apparel, etc. 


t Apparrament. Obs. rare- 1 . [ad.L .appani- 
menl-um, n. of process f. appara-re : see next and 
-mknt.] Array; military preparation, armament. 

X460 Capgrave Citron. 298 Alle his apparament with whech 
he thoute to besege Calcys, 


t Apparance. Obs. rare. [a. OFr. aparanee. 








APPARATE. 
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APPARELMENT, 


L aparant :—L. adpardnt-cm , pr. pple. of ad-, ap¬ 
pard-re to make ready for: sec -axck.] Preparation. 

1^46 Langley Pot. Virg. De Invent. 11. v. 44 a, Thcsunnc 
rising is the begynning ofal affaires.. the night is a time 
of counselling & npparaunce. 1594 Hooker EccL Pol . v. 
(1793! It. 41 To go about the building of an house to the 
God of heaven with no other apparance, than if his end 
were to rear up a kitchen. 

Apparance, obs. f. Appearance, Apfauknck. 
Apparancy, -ant, obs. ff. Apparency, -knt. 
t A'pparate. Obs. rare . [ad. L. appardt-us 
preparation ; cf. Fr. apparail] An anglicized form 
of Apparatus. (Cf. state, status.) 

?r 1600 MS. Botil. 313 iHalliw.) The whole English ap- 
parate, and the English pqpuljjf calculation tables. 1616 
Sheldon Rout. Miracles cxiii. 271 Such apparale and order 
for puhlike sacrifices. 

t A pparated, ppl. a. Obs. rare [f. L. appa¬ 
ratus, pa. pple. of appard-re (sec Apparatus' + 
-ED. Of a vb. apparate (cf. separate), no instances 
have been found.] Prepared, equipped. 

1663 Waterhouse Com hi. Fortescne 528 A well apparated 
servant to attend them. 

t Appara*tion. , 0 bs. rare. [ad. U apparo¬ 
tid n-cm, n. of action f. appardre to make ready : 
see Apparatus.] Preparation, array. 

1533 Bellendenk Livy v. ^14 Maid tliarc beddL .. with 
maist apparacioun and magnificence that micht be tlevKit. 
1657 Tomlinson Retut its Disp. 561 The apparation of this 
Medicament. 

Apparator, -our, obs. fonns of Apparitor. 
Apparatoryes, prob. pi. of apparator ; pt-rh. 
of a synonymous apparaloty. 

0:1538 Skelton Image Ifypocr. 87 Deanes and sumners, 
Apparatoryes preste To ryefe cst and west. 

Apparatus (cepar, 7 *'tus). PI. (rare) -atus, 
-atuses. [a. L. apparatus, n. of state f. appard-re, 
adpard-tx to make ready for, f. ad to + pard-rc to 
make ready. Cf. Lhe anglicized Apparate.] 

+ 1 . The work of preparing; preparation, pre¬ 
paratory arrangement, array. Obs. 

1638 Pcuit. Con/, ii. (1657* 10 An apparatus and necessary 
introduction thereunto. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth III. 16 
How easie had it been for biin, without this apparatus, to 
have told them, etc. 1722 Wollaston Rt'lig. Xat. v. 112 
The apprehension of but a vein to be opend is worse to some, 
than the apparatus to an execution is to others. 

2 . The things collectively in which this prepa¬ 
ration consists, and by which ils processes arc 
maintained; equipments, material, mechanism, 
machinery; material appendages or arrangements. 

a 1628 F. Greville Sidney (16521 15 Where humor takes 
away this pomp and apparatus from King, Crown, and 
Scepter. 1767 Foroyce Serm % i ‘ng. Worn. II. viii. 16 The 
gaudy apparatus of female vanity. 1796 Burke Regie. 
Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 221 The greatest skill conducting the 
greatest military apparatus has been employed. 1818 
II knt ham Ch. 0/ Eng. Inirod. 50 Which of the two apparatus 
would your Graces .. recommend? 1832 Hr. Mahtinkau 
IreL iii. 56 Workhouses, or any part of the apparatus of a 
legal charity. 

o, esp. a. The mechanical requisites employed in 
scientific experiments or investigations. 

1727 51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The furniture or apparatus 
of an air-pump, microscope, etc. 1758 ElaKratory 34 The 
apparatus for levigating testaceous, and other hard bodies. 
1871 Nabheys Prev. ff Cure Dis. it. iii. 673 The many ap¬ 
paratuses designed to a^ply electricity. 

b. The organs or means by which natural pro¬ 
cesses are carried on. 

1718 J. Chamberlayne Retig. Philos. 1 . vii. § 4 That by 
all this Apparatus., the Voice might be thereby formed. 
1736 Butler Anal. 1. ». 30 The whole apparatus of vision. 
1833 Chalmers Const. Man (18351 I. iii. 146 That defensive 
apparatus wherewith the embryo seed of plants is guarded. 

c. Materials for the critical study of a document. 

1727 51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Glossaries, comments &c. are 

also frequently called Apparatus’s, 1794 Godw in CaL Wil- 
liams 305 The apparatus of my etymological enquiries. 
*879 Q. Re T 1 . Apr. 334 A thorough examination of the Old 
Testament by our modem critical apparatus of research. 

+ cl. ‘Sometimes also used in chimrgery for the 
bandages, medicaments, and dressings of a part ; 
or the several matters applied for the cure of a 
wound, ulcer, or the like.’ Chambers Cycl. 1727-5 r. 

1684 tr. Bonds Merc. Compit. vm. 278. I use all the Ap¬ 
paratus of Medicines to suppress (Haiftiorrhage from 11 a:- 
morrhoids]. 1727 51 Chambers Cycl., There is no judging 
of the quality of a hurt, till after taking off the first ap¬ 
paratus or covering. 

Apparel (aparrel), v. arch . Forms: 3-5 apa- 
raile, 4-6 -ayle, 5 ap- or app-areil e, -eyl(le, 
-aill(e, -yl, appairelle, 5-6 aparal(l, apparayl(e, 
-ayll e, 5-7 -ail(e, -al(l, -ell, 6 aperayle, ap- 
pareyll, -ayrayl, 6-7 -aral, -arrell, aparel 1, 5 - 
apparel. Aphet. 4 parail, *ayl. Also 5 enparel. 
In inflexions -/ is at present usually doubled before 
a vowel in 0 . Writ., left single in U. S. [a. OFr. 
aparcillc-r, aparaille-r (mod.Fr. apparcillcr ), cogn. 
with Pr. aparclhar , Pg. apparelhar , Sp. aparejar, 
It. apparccchiare :—Romanic *adparieuldrc to 
make equal or fit, f. ad to + *paricul-um (It. parec- 
ehio, Sp. parejo, Pr. parelh, Fr. pareil ), dim. of 
L. par equal. The 15th c. spellings were almost 
endless, the typical being aparaid, passing with 


retracted accent to apa'rcl . For app-, sec Ar- 

pref l.] Usually lt ans, or rejl. 

f 1 . trans. To make ready, or prepare {for a pur¬ 
pose) ; to fit out, get ready, pul into proper order. 

c 1250 Kent. Sernt. in O. E. S/isc. 26 Hi Iiedden apa railed 
here offrendes. c 1386 Cmauckh Me lib. 1*375 Ve ougnte [ ur- 
veyen yow and apparaile [v. r. -aillcn, -ayle, -cl] yow in this 
eaas with greet diligence, a 1450 Knt. de la Tour c\\. 134 
Toaparaille mete and tlrinke for hym. 1541 R. Coiland 
Cnydon's Quest. Cyrurg, The hert hath two cares .. to let 
the ayre in and out that is apparcylled for it fro y* lunges. 
1631 Markham II ay to Wealth tn. 11. iv. (1668(115 Aparel 
it [the wine] thus : take the whites only of ten Eggs, etc. 

t b. i/itr. for rejl. . Obs. rare. 

1523 l.i>. Berners Eroiss. I. ix. 8 In the mcaiic tyme the 
queue aparailed for her neetlis and l)c*yiursse. 

f 2 . To make preparations for (an even L, work). Obs. 
C1314 City I! 'ano. 22 Therl detlc anon aparaile (lyes 
dobing, c 1385 Chaucer L.C. IK 2473 There he wolde hire 
weddynge aparayle [re/-, apparaylle, -eyllc, -nille]. 1534 I.D. 
Berne rs Cold. Bk. . 1 /. A met. (1546*0 iiij b, The Romaynes 
shukle apparell his triumphe .. right glorious and rye lily. 

3 . To furnish, or lit up with things necessary (a 
room, a ship, etc.). Also ft*, arch. 

1366 Maindev. xx. 217 A lie thinges, that men apparayle 
with ony Halle. 1480 C.wiun Chron. Eng. eexliii. 290 Ryal 
shippes that were fill wel arayd and enparellcd and enarmed. 
1502 Ord. Crysten Men \Y. de W.i 11. xvii, Martha was de- 
syrous to lodge our lorde and his appo.stles, and to aparayle 
them. 1590 SwiNiit'KN Testaments 154 The cause wherewith 
the prohibition is saide to bee apparelled. 1605 Cam in- n 
Rent. 46 The which Chappell . . his executors did fully 
make, ami apparail. a 1670 Hackly in Wallcot Life App. 
118651159 Honest communication apparelleth the mind with 
good thoughts. 1863 l .once. Wayside tun, Mns. T. xiv. 9 
Never .. owned a ship so well apparelled. 

+ 4 . To prepare, equip, or accoutre for fighting. 
c 1325 Co'ur de L. 4333 • s ' cr Fouke gan hym apparayle , 
With hys folk the toun to assayle. 1375 Baruou k Bruce ix. 
132 The Kingis men .. thame apparaTit Till defend, gif thai 
thamc assalit. 1470 85 ed. 1634' Malory Arthur u$i6» 
II. 18 T hey apparallcd them 10 joust Sir Gawaine. 1655 
Fei.i.KR Ch. Ilist. »v. 107 Apparelled .. with his Bow and 
(Quiver of Arrows, a 1672 Wood Life (1848' 85, I have 
apareled my sol Id 10 rs . . ujxm my creditt to tlie Marcham. 

5 . To array with proj*er clothing ; to attire, riress. 
(Now the ordinary sense, but somewhat arch., and 
hardly in spoken use.) 

1362 Lanol. l\ PI. A. 11.186 Apparayleden him as a prentis. 
1393 — C. in. 224 And pa railed hym lyke here premys. 
1494 Fa by AN vu.ccxxxiii. 267 The Emprcssc .. appuraytyd 
hyr & hir company in whyte clotliynge. 1538 Si arki. v 
England 130 l^e not appayraylyd in >ylkys and vclneltys. 
1610 Heai.e.Y St. Aug. City of David 833 Apparelling him 
with sot-tike hahites. 1611 Bible Luke vii. 25 They which 
are gorgeously apparelled. 1774 J. Bryant Slythol. 11. 124 
All the vestments .. in which they used to apparel their 
Deities. 1838 Soi'iiiky Charlemain xii, All apparell'd in 
costly array, Exulting they come to lhe palace of Aix. 

+ b. To invest (with an official robe). Obs. rare. 
1576 I.AMitARnt-: /'eranth. Kent >18261 73 i‘o apparel! Can¬ 
terbury with the Archbishop of I-ondotis Palle. 

6. In many fig. senses: cf. to clothe, arch. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 1. ji. 8 f>c fyrste somer scsoun |»nt . . 
apparailep fie cr^e wiji rosene-lion res. 1481 Cnnton Myrr. 
hi. viii. 147 (The sonne] apparaylleth tlie trees with leucs. 
1558 Bp. Watson 7 Sacrant. it. ji To he appareled ami 
eladde with Christe and his rightwisnes. 1608 Toerni 1 r 
Rex'cug. Trag. 1. i, When thou wert appareld in thy llcsh. 
1635 A. Stafeord Eent.C/ory 11869)44 She apparrell'd them 
|her thoughts] in a cleare, smooth catme of language. 1806 
Worusw. Od - on Intim. hnmort. 4 When meadow, grove, 
and stream, To me did seem Apparelled in celestial light, 
t 7 . To deck, adorn, embellish. Obs. exc,.as 6. 

1366 Maunoev. xiv. 153 Clothes .. apparayltd w ith greet 
Perles. 1388 Wyci.if Luke xxi. £ The temple.. was ap- 
pamiltd [i382 0urncd,TiMiALEgarmsscd, j6ii adomedl w ith 
gode stoonus. 1565 C.m.i uu.i. Anne. Treat. Crosse 118461 
122 Ve apparel it with a few pearls of Scripture. 1741 I - 
Robinson Cavelkhtd ii. 29 To be apparelled with tlie Title 
of Gentry. 

1 8 .fy. To dress up (speciously^, to trick out. Obs. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. in. ii. 12 I.onkc sweet, speake faire 
.. Apparell vice like verities harbenger. 1615 T. Adams 
Spi?\ Xavig. 55 They apparrcll hloud-rcd murther .. in the 
w hite robes of religion. 1636 B. Jonson Discin’. 11692) 696 
To apparel a Lye well, to give it a good dressing. 
Apparel (aparrcl), sb. Forms: 3-5 aparail, 
4-5 ap- or app-araill'e, -ayll(e, 4-6 -ail(e, -ayl e, 
-ale, -ell, 5 apareylle, -elle, appayraille, 5 ap¬ 
parail, 6apperell, 5-apparel. Aphet. f, ‘pareyllc, 
6 -el, 7 parrell. [a OFr. aparail, apareil (mod. 
Fr. apparell), f. vb. aparel Her : see Apparel v .] 

+1. abstr. T‘he work of fitly preparing for any¬ 
thing, preparation, array. Obs. 

Vc 1430 Lyd o. Min. Poems 40 Soone was dihte, A 1 that wed- 
lok askethe • • Al was redy to plesaunt apparailes. 1483 
Caxton Cold. Leg. 246/4 That yere was halowed .. with 
right grete apparcylte of games. 1485 — Paris ff K. 14 T he 
grete apparaylle of thys feste. 

f 2 . cotter. Things provided for any purpose, ant! 
employed in its performance; material, requisites, 
apparatus. Obs. , 

1330 R, Brunxk Chron. 121 pc Ixmdreis herd it telle, & 
}arcd pam fulle welle, With gcxic aparaile of alle pat pei mot 
gete. C1430 Lvno. Bochas vn. ix. 11554I 174 Rosted her 
chyld w han vitayle dyd fayle; She had of store, none other 
apparayle. 1477 Caxton Dictcs 147 Socrates sayde That 
women ben thapparaylles to cacche men. 1631 Marrham 
Way to Wealth 111. 11. iv. (1668) 115 Give it [the w mcj aparel 
.. the Aparel is this : Take the velksof ten Eggs, etc. 1725 
tr. Duptn's Eect. Hist . 17 th C. 1. v. 63 The Apparel of the 


Mass.. the Habits, the Vessels, and other Ornaments., 
made use* of in the Celebration of it. 

t 3 . The furniture and appendages of a house, 
fortress, gun, etc. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xt. 118 Apparail of chalmyr and hall. 
/hid. xvii. 203 Schot and othir apparale. c 1420 Chron. 

I 'ilod. 448 pis chapcllc . . w l alle pe pareyllc p longedc 
l*erto. 1503 Act 19 Hen. I’ll, iv. §3 To forfeit the same 
Crosebowc with all the apparell tlicrto belongyng. 1535 
Co\ kkdai.k i Kings vii. 48 All the appcrell [ Wycli/St 16x1 
vessels! that belonged vnto the house of the Ixirde. 

4 . The outfit or rigging of a ship. arch. 

1330 R. Brunnk Chron. 154 Fiue oper galeis w ith alle per 
apparaile. 1575 6 Act 18 E/ts. ix. § 2 The said Shtppes or 
Vcssells with all theyr Apparell and Furnyture. 1709 Lend. 
Cue. mmnimdlx.vixq The Ship Margaret .. her Tackle, Ap¬ 
parel and Furniture. 1819 Worusw. Waggoner 11. 161 Back 
to her place the ship he led : Wheeled her back in full ap¬ 
parel. 1882 Charter-party , What >hc (the vessel] can rea¬ 
sonably stow.. over and above her Tackle, Apparel, Provi- 
sions, anti Furniture. 

5 . Personal outfit or attire (fa. military; b. 
ordinary); clothing generally, raiment, dress, arch. 

1330 R. Bhcnnk Chron. 54 Fourscore armed Knyghl«s, in 
suilk apparaille (light, pat so riche armes was ncucr sene 
with sight. 1362 I.Anoi.. P. PI. A. ix. 111 Was 110 pride on 
his apparail lie pouert noper. c 1400 Rom. Rose 575 Scmyde 
by lur apjiarayle She was not wont to gret travayle. 1532 
l.i». Berners It non 609 One of her apareyles to put on 
hir. a 1547 Si rri-y Atueid iv. 337 A shining pare! . . 
<>f Tiriati purple. 1602 Shaks. flam. 1. iii. 72 Costly thy 
habit . . rich, not gawdie : For the Apparell oft proclaimed 
the man. 1711 S1 e.i.lk Speet. No. 30^ » 12 Neglect of A}>- 
parel.even among themost intimate Friends, does iusensi'nly 
lessen their Regards to each other. 18*3 I.amii Elio 11. xiv. 

11S63) 368, 1 am ill at describing female apparel. 1883 A etvsp. 
Adv/.. Piece Goods, Apparel, etc. for Sale by Auction. 
h.fg. ‘Attire.’ arch. 

1610 E. iloLioN in Shaks. C. Praise 91 Styb tin- apparell 
of matter*. 1683 tr. Erasm. Merit line. 2 Nature forth¬ 
with changes her apparrel. 1711 Addison Speet. No. 74 f 2 
The rude Stile and evil Apparel of this ami<|tialed Song. 
1831 Cahlvi.e Sart. Res. lit. ix. The Thirty-Nine Articles 
themselves are articles of wearing-apparel for the Religion* 
Idea'. 1881 N. T. 'Revised! i Pet. iii. 4 Tlie incorruptible 
apparel of a meek and quiet spirit. 

T c. as hunting term see ((tiot ). Obs. 

1575 T'ukbkrv. Kt aerie 128 At his sides . . a thinne kindc 
of redde fieslie which hunters call the apparel of an hart. 

t 6. Appearance, aspect. Obs. 

1377 Land!.. P. PI. B. xtit tj 8 As in apparatlk and in 
porte proud amonges fie pcple. 1481 Cwion Myrr. in. iv. 
130 How moche the ferther she [lhe inone) is fro the sonne 
so moche the more we see of her apparayl. 1526 Tinpali 
Phil. ii. 8 Was found in his apareil [Wyclii- ahite, 1611 
fashion 1 as a man. 

•j 7 . Oniamcnt, decoration, cmbellislitncnl. Ob*. 

{ 1340 Caw. \ Gr. Knt. C>i pc apparayl of )«• payttrure . . 
acorded with J e arsounez. <1350 H ill. Paterae 3.-24 pat 
was |H.rles a-]*arrayl. E1400 Rowland <V < due' 415 Ane 
hclme of ri lie entayle, Of pr<-c)otisc stancs tlie uppayrayle. 

b. esp. Ornamental embroidery on certain ecclesi¬ 
astical vestments, rei'ircd. 

1485 Chnrehta. . tec. St. Mary Hill (1707 11.» T'<> l h<>mas 
Pate hrowderer for his workmanship upon it and the ap- 
pareyle belonging thereto—10 d. 1844 Pi«.in (Joss. Eitl. 
Orn. s The A lhe .. should be made., with apparell-... 
worked in silk and gold, embroidered with ornaimmis. 1849 
Rock ( //. 0/Fathers I. v. 438 Apparels were . . stitched on 
to the upper part of the amice, like a collar to it. 

Apparelled, -eled ^ajwrcld), ///. a. [f. Ar- 
parkl v. +■ -ED.] Prepared, made ready, furnished 
{obs .); eqnip]ied f rigged; clothed, attired, diessed ; 
decked, adorned ; spec, embroidered, (as ecclesi¬ 
astical vestments). 

1483 Caxton Cato Fijh, Paradysc whychc is ener ap- 
parayllcd and redy for to receyue them that ham* been 
stronge and vertuous in this worlde. 1598 B.abki i Thear . 
Warns 11. i. 21 To go well apparelled and well armed. 1823 
L.wtn Elia t. viii. 11863*67 In the goodly ornature of well- 
apparelled speech. 1849 Rock Ch. 0/Fathers 1 . v. 434 An 
apuarelcO alt) of linen. 

Apparelling, -eling (aparrcliry, vld. sb. [f. 

Apparel v. + -isis b] 

1 . The process of making ready or preparing, 
preparation {obs .); attiring, dressing, or adorning. 

t'1315 Siiohf.ham 53 An apparyllynge, Thel hys in holy 
cherche y-clcped wel The furste scherynge Of ctcrke. t' 1386 
Chaucer Mtiib. ? 376 T he longe apparciling biforn the 
bataille maketh short vie tone. 1540 J. Hx.vwoon Four P's 
in Had. Dadsl. 1 . 350 What causeth this: That women after 
their arising. Be so long in. their apparelling? 01649 
Dkumm. of Haw ik. IKks. 161 The apparelling ol troth. 

2 . cotter. Dress, attire; rigging, equipment. 

1567 Mablet Cr. Forest 27 The sadde blew coloured 

flower, as is Calcedonie, hath bene taken of some for black, 
onely for their most like kindeof apparailing. 1795 Edinb. 
Advt. 6 Jan. 15/3 For Sale : The Brigantine .. with her float 
boats and appareling. 1858 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. 
Wks. 11 . 53 Transformation; or, if we prefer a Grecian to a 
Roman apparelling .. metamorphosis. 

Apparelment (ap;vrclment). rare. [a. OFr. 
aparnllemcnt, n. of process f. apareiller to prepare: 
see Apparel v. and -jient.] 

+ 1 . The action of making ready, preparation. 
(Misunderstood by Cowel, Blount, etc.) Obs. 

(1378 Act 2 Rich. //, t. v», Et les tiegnent longcment a ticl 
force y feisant* mou des maners dappa(r]illcmentz de guerre. 
trans/. And hold the same long with such Force, doing 
many M anner Apparelmcnts of War.] 1607 Cow f.l htterpr. 
(1672) Apparlement, cometh of the French Pareilment, 
that is, Similiter .. It signifies a resemblance or likelihood, 
as Apparlement of War, 2 R. 2 Slat. 1, cap. 6. 
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2. cotter . Equipment, outfit, array, garb, apparel. 
03*5 E.E. Allit. P. A. 1051 With alle J>c apparaylmente 
vmhc py^tc. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. n. v. 49 Apparailled 
wij> straunge apparaillementz. c 1440 Morte A rth. (Roxb.) 
65 A full riche aparaylmente Off samylte grene. 1866 
Conisgton FE/ieid x. 33* Mincius, whom Benacus breeds, 
1 n grey apparailment of reeds [ Vel at us a rundine glaueu\. 

+ Appa'rement. Obs. rare. [a. OFr. aparc- 
ment, i.aparc-r L .appard-re to prepare for, equip: 
Cf. Apparament.J Equipment, outfit. 

c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1270 Alle J>e apparement bat pented 
to \/e kyrke. c 1340 Sir Gauntyrie 106 (ilalliw.) Bride with 
apparementis. 

t Apparence, ance. Obs. Also apareneo, 
•anee, -aunee. [a. OKr. aparence, -ana. The 
earlier form of the sb. answering to adj. apparent, 
which was subseq. refashioned as Appearance, by 
assimilation to the vb. appear. Apparenee survived, 
esp. in senses which connected it more closely with 
apparent than appear, till c 1686: cf. next.] 

1 . = Appearance (which see for other quotations) 
in all its senses. 

c 1384 Chaucer It. of Fame 265 Allis what hanne doth ap¬ 
parence Whan hit is fals in existence. x686 Goan Cclest. 
Bod. 1. iv. 11 .Some K.xcess .. but whether .. as to Wind, or 
Drought, or Wet, they [cometsj do not determine; that De¬ 
termination belongeth to no one Apparence. 

2 . The position of being heir apparent; apparency. 
c 1375 Wycuk Serm. exxi. Wks. 1869 1 .402 >if a man be eire 

ofbc blisscof hcvenc .. apparaunceof Jus heritage is more licli 
to trewc men, 1628 Coke On Lift. 35 h, It is in respect of 
the constant and perpetuall apparance that the son and 
heire apparent may endow h»s wife of his father's Land. 

Apparency (apc*>*rensi, a parr-), arch, or Obs. 
Also 5 apparancie, 6-7 -cy. [ad. L. apparent ia, 
abst. n. f. apparent-cm : see Apparent and -ancy, 
-ency. Cf. transparency. Strictly, it seems to 
have hcen at first formed on MK. apparance, -aunt 
(see prec. and next with the -/V, -y repr. L. -i<2.] 

+ 1 . The quality, state, or fact of appeal ing or scent¬ 
ing; seemingness, semblance, appearance. Obs. 

*393 (iowi k Con/. I. 63 This double ypocrisic With his de- 
vouie apparanrie A viser set upon his face. 1597 I >axiel Civ. 
li'ars vii. Ixi, Both sides did labour .. to crown Their cause 
with the apparency of might. 1657 (*. Starkey HelmonCs 
Vind. 8 Who not comparable to nun in reality, would yet 
<cein to excel 1 him in apparency. 1684 tr. Bond's Men . 
Comfit, xviii. 644 Apparencies, which have informed me 
when the patient has been any way irregular. 

2 . The quality of being apparent to the senses ; 
visibility, apparentnos. rare. 

1668 C ui.rErrt r 8: Cole Bart hot. A/tat. 1. ix. 315 Sof ho-da 
so L.il'd because of its apparency more than other f>ot- 
Veins*. 1810 Coleridge Friend < 1S181 111 . 90 The non-ap¬ 
parency of either .. being accounted for by the disproportion 
of our senses. 

3 . The quality of being apparent or evident to 
the mind ; show of reason ; apparentness. 

1604 K. G. O*Acosta s Hist. I/id. 1. xi. 36 Some .. strive to 
prouve, that the new-found world wasknowne lolhe Ancients. 
And .. wee cannot deny, but that there was some appa¬ 
rency. 1626 J\ H. Cattain's Holy Crt. 123 Yet would you. 
that God should fauour your infidelity by extraordinary 
wayes. What apparancy is there for this? 

4 . The position of being heir apparent. 

1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind 11. ii, 183 Tho’ he is Heir ap- 
]>arent at that Time, yet there is not that constant and per¬ 
petual Apparency. 1815 Encvil. Brit. XL 6^5/2 The hare 
right of apparency founds the action against the life-renter. 

Apparent (apc*»*rent, aparrA, a. anti sb. 
Forms: 4 aparant, 5-6 apparaunt^e, 5-7-ant e, 
/I appearant\ 5-apparent. Aphct. 5-6 parent, 
[a. OFr. aparant, -ent L. apparent-cm (after 
which it lias been subseq. refashioned), pr pple. of 
appare-re to come in sight: see Appear, and -ant, 
-ent. Apt to he confused with aperand , the north, 
pr. pple. of apere, Appear (see -and), whence the 
jnixed form appearant.] 

I. Meeting the eyes, showing itself; open to sight, 
visible, plainly seen. arch. 

1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 269 This merveile, which they sigh 
So apparaunt to-fore her eye. 1481 Caxton Myrr. h. xxxi. 
125 By cause that it [the nione] is next to ihcrlhc it .someth 
grettest and most apparaunt of alle the other Iplanctcs]. 
a 1520 Myrr.OnrLadye 53 Whiche they dyd nat to the ap- 
paraunte syglit of the worlde, hut secretly. 1613 Withers 
Abuses St rift 1. vii. {Jtrue nil. 1633) 51 An Owl-eyed buzzard 
that by day is blinde, And sees not things apparant. 1637 
GiLt.E-sriE Eng.-Pof. Cerent. 111. ix. 199 Klee .. from ap¬ 
pearant destruction, a 1725 Pope Odyss. vi. 392 Ibis heard 
Minerva, buL forbore to tly iBy Neptune awed) apparent 
from the sky. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxv. 418 With a very 
apparent and hearty gratitude in his face. 
f 2 . Conspicuous, prominent. Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Gttytton's Quest. Cyrurg., The synewy 
eurdcs be made bare of the flesshe and apparentes. 1594 
T. B. La Fritnattd. Fr.Acad. n. 129 That place is very fittc 
.. being high, eminent, and apparant. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turkes (16211 830 In a place more apparant than the rest, 
sitting in great majestic. 

3 - Manifest to the understanding; evident, plain, 
clear, obvious; palpable. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5 Some swevene .. Which hardely that 
false ne ben, But afterward ben apparaunte. 1599 Warn. 
Faire lVottt. 11. 1569 lie cleere my conscience And make the 
truth apparent to the world. 1618 Donne Serin, cxliii. V. 
556 The Broadest and apparantest outward Scat by w hich he 
testifies his Love to Man. 1645 [See 6]. *779 Johnson Z«/\, 


GVxyWks. II 1 .214 The mind is repelled by useless and ap¬ 
parent falsehood. 1806 A. Knox Rem. L 24 The spiritual¬ 
ity of our Lord's meaning . . may be made more apparent. 
4 . In heir apparent (and its imitations): Mani¬ 
fest, evident, obvious ; applied to one who will un¬ 
doubtedly inherit, if he survive the present possessor, 
as opposed to an heir presumptive, who though at 
present the nearest in succession, is liable to have 
his hope intercepted by the birth of a nearer heir. 

c 1375 Wycuk H us. 1869 I. 402 a man were ayre apa¬ 
rant of Knglond. [1375 Barbour Bruce iv, 71 His son . . 
The eldest and apperande air. c 1475 Rauf Coil. 935 Scho 
is appeirand air To twa Douchereis.] 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
xxix. 113 The mooste parent heyre of the lynage. 1574 tr. 
Littleton s Tenures 122 b, If tenant in the taile enfeoffc his 
heyre apparante. 1645 Howell Lett. vi. 21 The Heir ap¬ 
parant of the Crown of France. 17x1 Addison Sfcct. No. 
287 r 6 Hopeful Heirs apparent to great Empires. 1841 
Miall Xonconf. I. 248 What will the premier apparent do 
when he comes into power? 

15 . Likely so far as appearances go. Obs. 

1523 Ln. Berners Froiss. l.cclviii. 383 They knewe of no 
maner apparant reskewc cornyng to them warde. 15*4 
Woi.se v in State Pafers (1836) I\. 197 The high benetites 
,. apparant to ensue unto theyin. 1594 Siiaks. Rich. HI, 
ti. ii. 130 As well the feare of harmc, as harme apparant . . 
ought to be presented. 1654 Fuller 2 Serm. 40 Utterly 
unable without his apparent mine, to contest with the fore- 
said Duke. 1754 H. Walpole Lett. It. Mann 252 III. 61 
The three apparent candidates are Fox, Pitt and Murray. 

0 . Appearing to the,senses or mind, as distinct 
from (though not necessarily opposed to) what 
really is ; seeming. Contrasted wilh real. (The 
commonest st-nxe now, but treated as novel in 1645.) 

1645 J. GJoomviN] lunoe. Tri. 27 Not an aff a rant ,\ml an 
a/fa rent Schismc .. for there is no realitie or truth, but 
onely an appearance or shew of a scheme. 1781 Gibuon 
Heel. 4- F. III. 57 His real merit,and apparent fidelity, had 
gained the confidence both of the prince and people. 1785 
Reid tntetl. Ptm-crs 265 What Berkeley calls visible mag- 
nitride, was by Astronomers called apparent magnitude. 
1831 Brewsi i-.r Of tics iii. 21 The difference between the real 
and apparent place of any point of an object. x868 Freeman 
Xorm. Contjf. 11 . App. 618 The great apparent discrepancy 
between the two Chroniclers is merely apparent. 

t 7 . quasi-tf<&'. Evidently, manifestly. Obs. rare. 

1565 Jewel Reft. Harding 125 He auoueheth that thing 
for true, that the simplest . . knoweth to he apparant false. 

f B. sb. [by ellipsis.] An heir-apparent Also 

1393 Gower Co// I. 216 He that tho was apparant t pon 
the regne exjjcctant. 1593 Siiaks. 3 lien. IT, 11. ii. 64 Draw 
thy Sword in right . . Prince, lie draw it as Apparant to the 
Crowne. 16x1 Wi/it. T. 1. ii. 178 Next to thy sclfc, and 
my young Kouer, he'> Apparant to my heart. 1646 Row 
Hist. AVrX*( 18421389 M y Lord of Lorn appearand of Argylc*. 
t Appa'rent, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. adj.] To 
make apparent or manifest. 

1577 1 loi ,issued C/tron. II. 36/2 It hath hecne tnauifestlie 
apparented. 1602 1 ‘tLHECKE 1st Pt. I'arall. 73 ‘I'he qualitie 
of euery thing should he apparented by termes of efficacie. 

Apparently, adv. [f. prec. adj.+-LY-\] 

•j- 1. Kvideiilly or manifestly to the sight; visibly, 
ojtenly. Obs. 

a 1400 Chester PI. 1.1 Pagenles set fourth apparently to all 
eync. 1567 M ah.et Gr. Ft/rest 16 In this stone is apparently 
seenc verie often the verie forme of a Tode. 1651 Hobbes 
Gin’t. ff Soc. xvi. § 11. 273 The Prophets.. who saw not God 
apparently like unto Moyses. 

2. Kvidetitly or manifestly to the understanding ; 
clcarlv, plainly. 

1553 J. Hey wood ITay 0/ Wether, Our dedes declare us 
apparauntly. 1644 Quarles Boanerges <y Bam. \ 1881) 93 
When thou knewest not apparently, judge charitably. 1770 
Junius Lett . Pref. 21 Cutting off cars and noses .. penalties 
so apparently shocking to humanity. 1853 H. Rogers Eel. 
Faith 138 The malady, which is but too apparent, is also as 
apparently without a remedy. 

3 . To external appearance ; seemingly. (Distin¬ 
guished from, though not necessarily opposed to, 
realty.') 

1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 49 The Bischoppis.. 
hes had heirlofoir sick aulhoritic upoun thy subjectis, that 
appearandly thei war rather King, and thow the subject. 
1646 Kow Hist. A'irki 1842* Introd. 25, I left him appirandtie 
in a better case then I fand him. 1794 S. Williams Hist. 
Vermont 126 They fuund many frogs apparently inactive. 
1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. I. x.vi. 493 A cannon-ball.. would 
have its flight apparently arrested. 

4 . So far as it appears from the evidence; so far 
as 011c can judge ; seemingly. 

1846 J. Ryland in Fosters Life\ 1846) II. 107 It has been 
remarked, and apparently with truth. 1877 Lytteil Landm. 
it. ii. 57 ‘Phis early ecclesiastic has a church in Kintyre, and 
another apparently in Glen Sannocs, Arran. 

Appa'rent ness. rare. [f. as prec. +-ness.] 
The quality of being apparent or evident; ob¬ 
viousness. 

1583Golding Cah.oti Dent. clxxxv. 1151 The apparantnes 
.. was sn great, that it needed not any great reason to con¬ 
ceive it. 16x1 Cotc.r., Eminence , eminencie, excellencie, 
apparantnesse. 1731 Bai*ev, Affarentness, plainness to be 
seen. |In mod. Diets.] 

+ Appa*riate, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. after F. 
appari-er, with ending -atk, as if f. L. *appariare, 
-aturn tDn Cange has med.L. appariutio ), f. ail to 
+par equal.] To make equal, to match. 

1652 Urquhart Jeivct Wks. 198 To appariate the words 
of the universal language with the things of the universe. 

t Appa rish, v. Obs. rare. [f. OFr. apan'ss- 
lengthened stem of aparir to appear: see next. 


Apartss- was a by-fonn of aparaiss- L. appdres - 
efre, inceptive of appdrere to appear. Cf. evanes¬ 
ce re, evaniss-, evanish .] To appear. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 420/3 After.. hir marterdom She 
apparysshed before Saynt Sebaslyen. 

t Apparissaunt, -yssaunt, ppL a. Obs. 

[a. OFr, aparissani, pr. pple. of aparir, by-fonn of 
apareir, -oir L. appdrere to Appear. OF. apar¬ 
ir, apariss- were assimilated to the L. type -ire, 
-iscZrc, while the normal apareir, apareiss- were 
L. appdrere , appjresc-erc. St rictly appatyshande 
is northern pr. pple. of prec. vb. See -and.] Aj>- 
jtearing, apparent; evident. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 29 .Of body he was moche ample & 
boystous of stature well apparysaunt. c 1490 — Bk. Divers 
Matters tHaitiw.> The moosl fayrest and apparysshande 
cornel yncsse. 

Appairiltion (repari jan), sb. [a. Fr. apparition 
(15H1 c. in Lite), ad. 1 .. appdritidn-em, n. of action 
Lappa re-re to Appear : see -tion. The senses are 
those of late L. and Fr. Cl. L. had only the sense 
* attendance, service, sen-ants/ f. a special sense of 
appdrere ‘to appear at a summons, wait upon, 
attend*: see Apparitor, A par aunt. (Ktymologi- 
callv, exactly— Appearance, and having a parallel 
development of senses. But now almost restricted 
in common use to sense 9, and when used in other 
sen-es, having generally from this association, some 
idea of startling or unexpected appearance.)] 

1 . The action of appearing or becoming visible, a. 
The supernatural appearance of invisible beings, etc. 

e 1525 30 More Dc Qnat. Xoviss. Wks, 1557, 77/2 The ap¬ 
parition of a very ghost. 1650 Fuller Fisgali Sight 11. ix. 
194 The first apparition God made to Abraham. 1703 
Maundkell Journ. Jems. (1732) 105 That Apparition of the 
two Angels to the Apostles. 1725 tr. Du fins fleet. Hist. 
17th C. I. v. 49 The History of many Apparitions of the 
Cross. 18x4 Scott IVav. xiii. 56 Presbyterian divines put 
the rout by a sudden apparition of the foul fiend. 

b. Of a visitor; of a person, a comet, etc. 

165a Gaule Magas from. 18 'i'he apparition of this starre in 
Bethlehem. 1794 Godwin Cat. Williams 2, 1 ..contrived 
to satisfy my love of praise with an unfrequent apparition at 
their amusements. 1867 F. Parkman Jesuits X. Amer. v. 
<1875* 45 Amazed at the apparition of the white stranger. 

c. Appearanec in history or before the world. 
i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. x. 216 The apparition of the main 

races of humanity. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. 43 Jealous 
of the apparition of a new public body in the State. 

2 . Aslr. The first appearance oT a star or other 
celestial body after disappearance or occultation. 

1556 Records Cast. Xturwl. 196 That owghtc not to bee 
called proprelyc rysynge of any Starre when it getteth outc 
of the Sonne beames, and maye shewe or shine .. but it 
oughte rather to be called Apparition or appearynge. 1660 
Stanley Hist. Philos. 320/1 The apparition of the Dog-star 
is its rising together with the Sun. 1751 Chambers Cycl ., 
Affarition, in astronomy.. stands opf>osed to occultation. 
1859 Sir J. Hkkschel Astron. § 567 ted. 51 The intervals of 
these successive apparitions being 75 and 76 years. 

f 3 . ’I'he manifestation of Christ; the Epiphany; 
the festival or season commemorating it. (. Appa * 
ritio - Epiphattia in Du Cange.) Obs. 

1652 Sparke Prim. Devot.f 1663) 142 Epiphania .. the day 
of Apparition or manifestation of Christ from above. 1681 
Wharton Fasts <y Fest. Wks. 1633, 23 The Epiphany, or 
Apparition, or the Feast of Twelfthday after Cnristmass. 
1703 Maunurell Jourtt. Jerus. (1721)72 The Chappel of 
tnc Apparition. 

+ 4 . Manifestation, demonstration, display. 

*533 Belles dene Livy iv. (18221312 Command it ane army 
to be rasit with »a les apparicioun and magnificence than it 
wes afore. 1590 Greene Newer loo laid 1600)11 No vaine- 
glorious shewes Of royal I apparition for the eye. 1627 F. E. 
Edw. //(i68o^5 The melancholy apparitions of their parting. 

5 . Aslr. The state or condition of being mani¬ 
fest to sight, or of being visible ; esp. the visibility 
of a star, planet, or comet. 

1601 Holland Pliny (1634) I. 9 The Moone .. shines the 
first day of her apparition, i parts, and the foure and 
twentieth part of an hour. 1635 Swan Spec. Mundi y. 
§2(1643) I2 9 Rain-bow is., the apparition of certain 
colours. 1 666 Phil. Trans. I. 301 Representations of its 
I lead and Train in each day of Us apparition. 1833 Sir J. 
Hersciiel Astron. i. 61 The circle of perpetual apparition, 
between which and the elevated pole trie stars never set, 
t 0 . A seeming to the eyes or mind, appearance, 
semblance. Obs. 

1613 Sherley Trav. Persia 27 (Greatl distinction between 
the effects of the world, and the workings of God .. perma¬ 
nency in the last, and no more but apparition in the other. 
1650 Weldon Court X. James 41 There was an apparition 
of Southamplons being a Favourite to his Majesty. 3667 
Milton P. L. vni. 293 A dream. Whose inward apparition 
gently moved My fancy. 

+ 7 . 'I'he form in which anything appears ; as¬ 
pect. Obs. 

1610 Gwillim Heraldry tit. iii. (1660) ixo According to the 
divers apparitions of the M oon, hath she her divers denomina¬ 
tions in Heraldry. 163* Bkome North. Lasse 1. iv, A Devil 
in a most Gentlewoman-like apparition. 1660 Boyle Nnv 
E.rf. Phys.-Meeh. xxxvii. 307 By their whileishness, to 
emulate in some measure the apparition of Light. 

8. That which appears; an appearance, especially 
of a remarkable or unexpected kind; a pheno¬ 
menon. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. in. ix. 151 Tholomeus, whiche knewe 
so many demonstraunccs of apparicions and so mochc loued 
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astronomye. 1587 Fleming Cantu. Iloliushcet ' I1 1 . 356/2 
To looke for some strange apparition or vision in the airc. 
1667 Milton L. xt. 211 The heavenly bands*, on a hill 
made halt, A glorious apparition. 1776 Girbon Heel. «5* P\ 
I. xxi. 593 So strange an apparition excited his surprise and 
indignation. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi iii. 79 The steamer 
was such a terrible apparition to them. 

9 . spec. An immaterial appearance as of a real 
being; a spectre, phantom, or ghost. (The Or¬ 
el inary current sense .) 

1601 Shaks, Jul. C. iv. iii. 277, I thinke it is the weakenesse 
of mine eyes That shapes this monstrous Apparition. 1683 
Luttkkll Brief RcL I. 338 A common report.. of some ap¬ 
parition that walks at Whitehall. 1742 Voung Xt. Th. 1. 
120 The land of apparitions, empty shades 1 . 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. 11 . 348 The dominant spirit.. is the apparition 
of a figure on horseback without a head, 

b. transf. or fig. 

a 1845 Hoou Win/. Nosegay ii, The very apparition of a 
plant. 1848 H. Miller First Impress, xi. (1857' 178 The 
apparition of vanished states of things. 

1 10 . A deceptive appearance counterfeiting 
reality; an illusion, a sham. Obs. 

1610 Healey St. Aug., City of Cod 662 That which man 
can doe with true collours, the Divell can do with apparitions. 
1679 Penn Ad dr. Prot. Prof., Without which Religion is a 
Cypher . .an Apparition at most: No solid or valid thing. 

Apparition,^, rare*'. 

1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights <y Ins. II. xvii. 468 Flowers 
that apparition themselves out of the unseen. 

Apparitional (rcparrjbnal), <7. [f. prec. + -al 1 .] 
Of, or of the nature of, a phantom; spectral, im¬ 
material, subjective. 

1824 Galt Rothelan III. 173 Such apparitional coinci¬ 
dences are .. not uncommon. 1866 Liduon fiampt. Lect. i. 
(1875) 25 That Christ’s body was real, not apparitional. 

Apparitor (aparritaj). Also 6 8 appar(r)iter, 
-our, appar\r)ator, -out, etc. See also aphet. 
Paritor. [a. L. apparitor (Kr. apparitcur ) an at¬ 
tendant, public servant, lictor, n. of agent f. appdre- 
rc , in spec, sense * to appear as an attendant, wait 
upon’: see Apr ear.] 

1 . The servant or attendant of an officer or au¬ 
thority. a. Rom. Ant. A general name for the 
public servants of the Roman magistrates. 

1533 Bkllkndkne Livy 11. (1822) 192 The consul, .mon obey 
to all empire and change of tribunis, as he war bol ane 
serjjand and apparntonre thareto. 1741 Middleton Cicero 

I. iii. 155 Lietors, and Apparitors. 1781 Girbon Heel. <$• F. 

II. 36 Six hundred apparitors, who would be styled at 
present either secretaries, or clerks, or ushers, or messengers. 
1853 Kingsley Hypatia xvi, The apparitors of Orestes, who 
followed in his robes of office. 

b. An officer of a civil court. 

1593 Nasmk 4 Lett. Confnt. 17, I sawe him make an Ap- 
parritcr .. cate his Citation waxe and all. 1671 F. Puiluts 
Reg. Access. 174 Sheriffs Apparitors or their Hay 1 iffs. 1771 
Franklin A utot>iog. Wks. 1840 1 .7 One of the children stood 
at the door to give notice if he saw the apparitor coming. 
1824 9 Lanook hnag. Con?'. II. 6 The judges will hear 
reason, when the wand of the Apparitor is tipped with 
gold. 

c. An officer of an ecclesiastical court. 

1528 TiNnAi.F. Obetl. Chr. Man Wks. 1 . 238 The commis¬ 
saries, and officials, with their somners and apparitors. 1641 
Milton Animadz'. (1851) 230 With all the hell pestering 
rahblc of Sumners and Apparitors. 1856 J. H. Newman 
Callista 108 Seized by the apparitor, and hurried to the 
rack. 1875 Farrar Christ 11 . hx. 344 The apparitors of the 
Jewish court. 

d. ‘ Apparitor, or Apparitour , or Apparator , a 
beadle in an university, who carries the mace before 
the masters, and the faculties/ Chambers Cyd. 1727. 
Also applied to other similar functionaries. 

2 . gen. A herald, pursuivant, usher, lit. and Jig. 
1561 T. N’Iorton] Calvin s Inst. it. 133 He [John the Bap¬ 
tist! oncly exeeuteth the office of an apparitor. 158a T. 
Bentley Mon. Matrons m. 328 Yee holie spirits, the ap¬ 
paritors of the Lords Maiestie. 1625 Purciias Pilgrims 
11. 1268 Juhilees, whereof Cnisado's were Forerunners and 
Apparitors. 1650 Ussiikr A finals vi. (16581 614 But sus¬ 
pected all apparitours, crycrs, praisers, and friends. 

3 . One who appears, an appearcr. rare. 

1843 Carlyle Past «$• Pr. (1858)211 The Higher Court ..in 
which .. every Human Soul is an apparitor. 

+ Appa*rt, v. Obs. rare—'. [app. f. Part?'. 
in imitation of apportion] To portion out, assign, 
1798 Root’s La?v Rep. I. 69 She has right to have apparted 
ana set out to her, seven acres. 

Appase, obs. form of Apace. 
t Appa’SSionate, ///. a. Obs. [ad. It. appas¬ 
sionato (cogn.w. OKr. apassionne, Sp. apasionado)i] 
Influenced by passion of any kind, impassioned. 

1580 Siuney A read. (1622) 477 The strangers vehement 
speech, or rather appassionate exclayming. 1609 Doulani> 
Oruit/u Microl. 38 Mnsicke.. reformeth appassionate minds. 

t Appa ssionate, v. Obs. [see prec.] To 
rouse to passion ; to impassion. 

1589 Puttenham Eny. Poe sic (Arb.) t 66 By your Hyper¬ 
bole .. seeking to inucigle and appassionate the minde. 1611 
Florio, Awmartellare, to appassionat with iclousic or 
doubt till ones heart pant.. Appassionarc, to appassionato. 

t Appassionated, ///. a. Obs. [f. prec, -1 
-ed.] = Appassionate a. 

1580 Sionby Arcad. <1622)211 The seuen appassionated 
shepheards. 1631 Celestina x. 117 The appassionated begge 
remedy, the wounded craue healing. 

tAppa’st. Obs. [a Kr. appast (mod. app St) 
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food, bait, (.it to + past L. past us food, f. fasc-ere 
to feed.] Food, bait. 

1580 Sionky, etc. Ps. cxlviii, You vapors, sunnes appast. 
1611 Cotgr., Appast, An appast, a bait.. also, a repast, cr 
meale. 1633 H, Cogan Pintos Trttv. xxi. 74 Hungry Lizard ; 

.. allured by the appast of those formerly thrown overboartL 

Appatriation (^iwisUi^-Jan). rare. [n. 01' 
action f. L. ad to + patria native country; see -tion. 
Cf. expatriation, affiliation .] Assignment to a 
native country ; attribution of national origin. 

1857 L. Hunt in A then,mm 7 July 1883, 16/2 The Portu- 
guese sonnets, the appatriation of which (what is the proper 
word?) I always grudged them. 

|| Appaume (ap<nn/, ppt. a. Her. [Fr., f. a to 
-kpattwe:— L. palnta.'] Having the hand opened 
out so as to display the palm. 

1864 Bouteli. Hist. Heraldry xiii. 94 A sinister hand, 
couped at the wrist and appaumee. 

Appay, late sp. of A ray v., to please, satisfy, 
t Appea’ch, v. Obs. Forms: 4 6 apeche, 5-6 
appech(e, -eaehe, 6 apeach e, 5-7 appeach. Sec 
also aphet. Peach. [Represents an earlier *an - 
pec he (see A- pref. 10, An- pref 4), ling, or AKr. 
form oicnpechc r , OK. empechicr , anpccchicr , cogn. 
with Pr. etnpedegar L. impcdiea-rc to catch by 
the feet, entangle, f in/ in cpedica a chain or gin 
for the feet, a fetter, f. ped-cm foot. An-peche. alter 
phonetic reduction to a-pec be, was popularly aphet- 
ized in 1 ■ th c. to fecit e, now Peach v. ; but also, 
in same century, erroneously refashioned as ap-pcchc 
(after words from OF. in a- = L .ad-: see Ae-prcfA), 
which in the reformed spelling of c 15:5 was written 
appeach. Meanwhile (’axto 11 had reintroduced cn- 
peeliCy cmpechc from contemporary Kr. empeschcr\ 
which, latinized and respelt as Impeach, has since 
displaced appeach , and is the extant word.] 

1 . To binder, impede, delay. (Kr. cm pee her.) 

■ 1460 Tenon ley Myst. 10 How long wilt thou me appech 
With thy sermouyng. Ibid. 168 My fader lysl may none 
appech e. 

2 . To charge with crime, accuse, inform against, 
impeach (a person'). 

1401 Pol. Poems 11 . 46 Thou spekrit proudely, apechyng 
oure prestes. 1580 Barkt.-IA*. A 464 ' 1 ’oappeach or bewray 
his felowes, Conscios prodere. 1593 Shaks. Rich. 11 , v. ii. 
79 Now by mine honor.. I will appeach the Villaine. 1650 
S. Clarke Feel. Hist. <16541 I. 18 Other men which are ap- 
peached . .arc not condemned till they are first convicted, 
b. Const., of or for the offence, to or unto a judge. 
<■1315 Shokkiiam 38 Betcrc hys fTor te apcched be Of more 
fortefnesse Than wreclie. 1414 Bkamiton 7 Penit. Ps. xviii, 
5 yf God. .Of no synne may the apeche. 1540 Klvot Image 
< 1556) 155 They apeached him unto the eni]icruur. 1587 
Fleming Contn. Hot inshed III. 356/1 Who al-o .. appeachcd 
manic for stealing of horsses. 1649 M ilton Fikou. iv. 11851) 
366 Twelve Cypher Bishops, who were immediately appeacht 
of Treason. 

3 . To bring a charge against, cast imputation 
upon, asperse (honour, character, etc V 

1430 Lvnc. Citron. Troy 111. xxii. Shameful reporte your 
honour shall apeche. 1641 Milton A/tintadv. 118511 196 
Whether this appeach not the judgement, and approbation 
of the Parliament. 1700 Drvden Pal. A rule 1. 300 Nor 
dar’st thou, traitor, on the plain Appeach my honour. 

4 . To accuse, inform against (a crime, etc.). 

1430 Lvna. Citron. Troy tv ,\.\v, My blonde your gylle 

hereafter shall apeche. 1548 11 all Citron. 459 To appeache 
and quenelle this newe spronge conspiracy. 1658 Row land 
Mouffet's Theat. I/ts. 1051 Galen..hath proved it to be 
1 false, and appeachcth it for a lie. 

5 . intr. To give accusatory evidence; to ‘peach.’ 

1601 Shaks. All's Well 1. iii. 197 Disclose the stale of your 

affection, for your passions Haue to the full appeach'd. 

t Appea’ch, sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. vb.] An 
impeachment or accusation. 

1628 Coke On Lit/. 123 b, Appealc.. comnicth of the 
French word Appeller, that signilieth to accuse or to ap¬ 
peach : An Appeach. 

+ Appea’cher, Obs. [earlier apcchour, a. AKr. 
enpeehour, OKr. cmfcchcor: see prec. vb. and -KR.] 
One who impeaches; an accuser or informer. 

1440 Promp. Par?'., Apcchowrc, or apeiowre, Appellator. 
1548 Covlrdale Erastn. Par. Rom. v, 13 The la we is not 
the authour of synne, but the .. apeach cr thereof. 1580 
North Plutarch (16761 286 Common appeachers and ac¬ 
cusers of the .. chicfest Citizens, 1618 Raleigh Rent. (1644) 
116 The Angels would plead against you, and your own self 
.. be your own most sharp appeacher. 
t Appea’ching, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-INO 1 .] The action of impeaching; accusation. 

1401 Pot. Poems 11 .79 Pafde tribute.. for to fleen occasioun 
of aftirward apechinge. 1656 Hobbes Six Less. Wks. 1845 
VII. 226 The appeach ing of others. 

t Appea’ching,/// ^. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ing-.] 
Accusing, fault-finding. 

1637 Gillespie Ping.-Pop. Cerent. Ii, Sibber to appeaching 
Hostility, then fratcrnall Charity. 

t Appea’chment. Obs. [see prec. and ->iknt.] 
The action or instrument of accusation or impeach¬ 
ment ; a criminal charge. 

1450 Somser in 4 C. Fng. Lett. 4 He was arreyned .. upon 
the appechemcnts and fonde gylty. 1599 Bp. Hall Sat. 
Postscr., It is impossible so violent an appeachment should 
he quietly brooked. 1644 M ilton Judgm. Bucer (1851) 304 
Perhaps we may obtain to get our Appeacbment new drawn. 

Appeal (ap/*l), v. Forms: 4-6 apele, 5 apeele. 


6 apeal(e, 5-6 appel(e, 6-7 appeal(e, 6- appeal. 
Also 5-7 appell(e, 6 apell'e. [a. OFr. apcU-r 
to callL. app-, ad pella-rc to accost, address, call 
upon, also in Law ‘to appeal to, to impeach/ a 
secondary form of adpdl-Prc to drive to, direct (a 
ship) towards, land upon. Cf. the history of aboard 
and accost, both of which similarly passed from the 
sense of ‘land upon/ to ‘make up to, address, 
speak to/ F or refashioning of prefix, see Ap- pref A; 
the change of - c- to -ca- was part of the spelling 
reform of 16th c.; appcll was a latinized form.] 

1 1 . trans. To appeal a person. Obs. or Hist. 

+ 1 . To call (one) to answer before a tribunal ; 
in I.a7v\ To accuse of a crime which the accuser 
undertakes to prove, .fee. a. To impeach ^/treason, 
b. To accuse an accomplice of treason or felony. 
C. To accuse of a heinous crime whereby the ac¬ 
cuser has received personal injury or wrong, for 
which he demands reparation. (Const, of for, the 
crime; to the tribunal.) All Obs. exc. as Hist. 

1366 Maijndkv. xii. 139 Stranngercs .. .schulle thus appelen 
us it holden us for wykked T.yvero. 1440 Shirley Petite 
0/ Jantes l < 1818• 27, 1 appell you afor God .. that ye bcnc 
tlie vuray cause of the losse of my sanle. 1464 J. Baston in 
Lett. 486 II. 152 They were apelyd of othyr selr|teyn poyntys 
of iresoti. 1523 l.i>. Berners Froiss. I. ccxlii. 357 If the 
prince were a pc led to y e court of parlyament. 1548 Uhai.l, 
etc. Frasm. Par. yohn vii. 19 He did appele them of sinne* 
full transgression of the lawe. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, t. 1. 9 
If he appealc the Duke on ancient malice. Ibid. t. i. 27 To 
appenie each other of high treason. 1628 Coke On Lift. 
287 b, To appealc a man is as much as to accuse him. 1643 
Prynse Power Pari. it. 38, l . . appealc you to the Tribunall 
of that high Judge above. 1649 Ski.den Laws of Fng. i. 
Jxvii. 117491 171 No Man shall be appealed by a Woman for 
the death of any but her own Husband. 1756 Nugent 
Montesquieu <1758 11 . 270 A man, who w as appealed of a 
crime. 1768 |Sce Aitrovkmi.ni 1 r.l 1809 Tom 1 ins La?o 
Piet. S.V., If the wife kill her husband, the heir may appeal 
her of tlie death. 1839 Keigiitm y Hist. Ping. I. 307 They 
c^me before the king., and appealed of treason the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

2 . To call one to defend himself (as by wager of 
bailie) ; lo challenge, arch. 

C1400 Rowlands Ot. 343. I appelle hym for trout he broken. 
1470 85 ted. 1634) Malory Pr. Arthur (18161 1 . 322 Mr 
j Blamor tie Oanis.. hath appealed inc to fight with him. 

^1649 Dkum.m, op II aw111. Wks. 1171U 224 Being appealed 
j to a duel, he had killed his adversary. 

+ 3 . To invoke or claim as judge. /So in cl. L. 

. Obs. rare. See 6. 

1382 Wyclip Acts xxv. 12 Cesar I apele [Vnl^;. C.esarent 
appello; other MSS. and vers. To Cesar | Thanne I* estus .. 
answeride, Cesar thou hast apelitl, To Cesar thou schalt go. 
+ 4 . To invoke or call lo witness. Obs. rare. See 8. 
1645 Lib. Cause. 19, 1 must appeal the consciences of those 
who now plead so much for liberty of conscience. 1649 
Milton Fikou. 89 He hath presum’d to appealc the., testi¬ 
mony of God. 

II. intr . Const, to. 

5 . To call to a higher judge or tribunal for de¬ 
liverance from ihe adverse decision of a lower ; lo 

1 remove a case formally from an inferior to a higher 
court. Also Jig. as in proverbial phrase , To appeal 
from Philip drunk lo Philip sober. 

1 1400 Apd. Loll. 22 He appcllid stalliwor^li fro k c court 
of Innocent b e fer^e, vn to j>e barre of Crist. 1502 Ord. 
Cryst. Men (W. de W.) iv. iii. <15061 169 Front the courte of 
Justice a man may apele and call un too the courte of mercy. 
1651 Hoeues Leviatlt. i. xi. 50 They appeale from customc 
to reason. 1876 K. Mki.i.or Priest It. ii. 62 We appeal from 
the narrow officialism of the disciple, to the .. merciful bene¬ 
volence of the Master. 

b. wilh mention of one or both tribunals omitted ; 
also against a decision. 

v. X330 R. Brunne Chron. 100 S. Anselm berfor appeld vnto 
be courte of Rome. 1393 Gower Conf. 111 . 192 Alisaundre.. 
a worthy knight.. Forjuged hath, and he appelleth. C1425 
Wvntoun Cron. vm. x. 25 Fra his Curt.. Dis Makduff ap 
pellyd. 1538 Starkey England 127 Appelyng to the Court 
of the Ryschope of Canterbury. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. iv. 
91 Helpe (lupitcr) or we appeale, and from thy iustice fiye. 
1883 Trevelyan Sp. in Pari. 25 Aug., The Revising Bar¬ 
rister’s .. decisions nave never been appealed against. 1883 
Times 27 Aug. 10/2 As there was doubt on the point he (the 
Judge] gave him liberty to appeal. 

c. To appeal to ihe country (sc. from parliament): 
to dissolve parliament after vote of the House of 
Commons adverse to the ministry, in order that the 
constituencies mayexpress their mind 011 thequestion 
in electing the members of the new house. 

6. To call upon a recognized authority to vindi¬ 
cate one’s right or decide in one’s favour in a 
dispute. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 196 Unto thy dome, lorde, I appele, 
Beholde and deme my querele. 1586 James VI. in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 1. 224 III. 19 Appealing to yourc ryp<-’ sl judge¬ 
ment to discerne thereupon. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 122 
p 5 Mr. Touchy and he must appeal to him upon a Dispute 
that arose between them. 1878 See lev Stein III. 364 Wc 
find him appealed to .. in the constitutional dispute which 
had begun to rage. 

b .fig. of decision by physical means. 

1849Macaulay Hist. Fng. xxiii, They appealed to the 
sword. 

7 . To call to a witness for corroboration ; to call 
allenlion to some testimony as confirmation. 
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APPEARABLE. 


1414 Brampton 7 Fenit. Ps. Ixvi. 25 Forsake me 11031.. 
And 3yf thou do, I will apcle To Xc reminiscaris, Domine! 
1593 Shars. 2 Hen. VI, 11. i. 190 'I'o Heauen i doe appeale, 
How I hauc loud my King, and Common-weale. 1712 
Stfklk Sped . No. 555 • 13, 1 appeal to the judicious ob¬ 
servers for the truth of what I assert. 1850 M'Cosh Div. 
Goyt. t. i. <1874) 8 For the proof of the existence of the con¬ 
science, we appeal.. to the consciousness. 

8. To call for a favour of any kind; to make 
supplication, entreaty, or earnest request, to a per- 
son for a thing. 

1540 Cromwell in Kllis Orig. J.ett. it. 142 II. 168, 1 appell 
to your Highnes for mercy. 1883 Daily Xews 3 Sept. 5/2 
A letter from the lx>rd .Mayor appealing to the public for 
subscriptions. Mini. I appeal lo yon 10 let me alone. 

9 . To address oneself, specially and in expectation 
of a sympathetic response, lo some principle of con¬ 
duct, mental faculty, or class of persons. 

1794 Sullivan* View Xat. I. 103 Imagination here needs 
not be appealed to. 1803 Nr J. Mackintosh Dcf Peltier 
Wks. 1846 111 . 26S 'i'o what interests does it appeal? What 
passions is it to rouse? 1835 X. Atner. Res’. Oct., An author 
who treats it [the subject of Dress], appeal-.. to the young 
men and maidens. krkmax Xorm. Cony. III. xiii. 296 

He appealed lo their sense of feudal honour. Mod. Pictures 
appeal to the eye, arguments to the reason. 

III. Irons, with a thing as obj. 

10 . To remove to a higher tribunal. 

1481 Canton Reynard iArh.' 76, I appele this mater into 
the court to fore our lord the kyng. c X590 M arlowe Pa list us 
9 To patient judgment- wc appeal our plaud. 1870 1 .mi y t.i. 
Among my Fks. 1.1t 873 178 To appeal a case of taste to a 
court of final judicature. 

Appeal (ap/T, s/>. Forms : 3-5 apel, 4 apecl, 
4-6 apcle, 5 app^lle, 5 6 appel e. 6 apell, 6-7 ap¬ 
peale, 7 appeill, 6 appeal. Aphd. 4-5 pele. 
[a. OFr. afd (mod. appel , f. apder : see Aitkal r.] 
f 1 . A calling to account before a legal tribunal ; 
in Im~v\ A criminal charge or accusation, made by 
one who undertook under penally to prove it; 
spec. a. Impeachment of treason or felony, b. ‘The 
accusation of a felon, at common law, by one of 
his accomplices, which accomplice was then called 
an approver.’ c. ‘An accusation by a private subject 
against another for some heinous crime, demanding 
punishment on account of the particular injury 
suffered, rather than for the offence against Ihe 
public’ (Black stone). Formerly a regular mode 

of criminal procedure. y All Oh. cxc. Hist.) 

1377 Lam.l. P. PI. H. xi n. 300 pere J>at part ye pursue th" 
)>e |k*1c 11393 aped,appell ls huge, pat he kyugc may do 
no mercy. 1471 Sir J. I‘aston Lett. 676 111 . 18 Iff they be 
[maryed], than the r.ppelys wer alihulyd there by. 1528 
Pf.kkins Profit. Bk. iii. § 202 11642 91 The heirc who i- 
partie unto the death of his father shall not have an ap|*cftle 
thereof. 1593 Siiaks. Pit.li. //, iv. i. 79 Aumerle is guiltie 
of my true Appeale. 1691 Bi.oust Law Did. s.v., Cogni¬ 
zance of Criminal Causes, is taken cither .. upon Indictment 
or Appeal. . Accusation or Appeal is a lawful Declaration 
of another Mails crime 1 which, by Bracton, must be Felony 
at least 1 before a competent Judge, by one that sets his name 
to the Declaration, and undertakes to prove it, upon the 
penally that may ensue of the contrary. 1809 Tomlins I.aw 
Did. s.v. f it does not appear that the apj>eal of treason is 
taken away by this statute (1 Hen. 4. c. 141 or any other. 
1863 Cox hist. Png. Goi't, 11. v, 456 At the time when Black- 
stone wrote.. private subjects might prosecute-others for 
heinous crimes by ‘Appeal of felony.’ 

t 2 . A call to anyone to defend his innocence or 
honour by arms ; a challenge. Oh. exc. Ilist. 

c 1450 I.uNluch Grail Iii. 858 They.. found cn kyng Mara- 
hans anon In the court to-forn kyng lucye, his apel there 
forto complyc. 1598 Florio, Appdtagione, r.n appeale, a 
challenge, a 1700 I )rvden J.l, Nor shall the sacred character 
of king Be urged to shield me from thy Indd appeal. 

3 . The transference of a case from an inferior to 
a higher court or tribunal, in the hope of reversing 
or modifying Ihe decision of the former; techn. the 
application for such transference, or the transferred 
case. Court of Appeal', a court occupied hi re¬ 
hearing cases previously tried in inferior courts. 

1297 R. C’.louc 473 To the bissop fram ercedekne [hlis apd 
[he] solde make. 1393 Gower Conf 111 . 192 Fro thy wrath 
.. To thy pite slant min appele, 1561 T. N[orton] ( atvins 
Inst. iv. 22 The Synodes, from whom there might he no ap- 
pelle but lo a Generali Counsel. 1642 Howell For. 'Prat'. 
(Arh.» 85 Appeales in som cases may be made to the Mufiti 
who is their chiefest Bishop. 1880 McCarthy Own Time 1 V. 
liv. 1S1 The decision was that the appeal must be dismissed. 
1883 Trevelyan in Times 27 Aug. 6/3 The principles laid 
down by the Court of Appeal. 1883 |See Appealable i]. 
b. transf as ‘an appeal lo Ihe country.’ 

1799 Coleridge Own Times I. 180 By this appeal to the 
universal suffrage, the sovercigntyofthe people is admitted. 
1844 1 ,n. Brougham llrit. Const, i. (1862) 16 An appeal to the 
people by a dissolution is the resource of the Constitution. 

4 . The call to a rceogni/ed authority for sanction, 
or decision in one's favour, or lo a witness for cor¬ 
roborative testimony. Cf. Ai*rK.\l. v. 6, 7. 

a 1626 Bacon 1 Jd, The casting npof the eyes and lifting up 
of the hands, is a kind of appeal to the Deity. 1782 Priestley 
Matt, ff Spirit 1 . xi. 132 In all metaphysical subjects, there 
is a perpetual appeal made to consciousness. 1868 Freeman 
Xorm. Cony. 11 . viL 144 They saw no hope but in an appeal 
to arms. 1882 Daily Tel. 24 June {cricket* An appeal for a 
catch at the wicket was given in favour of Giffen. 

5 . A call for help of any kind, or for a favour; 
an earnest request; an entreaty. 

1859 Tennyson Vivien 231 She lifted up A face of sad ap¬ 


peal. 1879J. A. H. Murray (////*) An Appeal to the English- 
speaking and Knglish-reading public to read books and make 
extracts for the Philological Society’s New English Dic¬ 
tionary*. 1882 Pays For Cash ! 11 . 4 An appeal to his nephew 
for forgiveness. 1883 Times 27 Aug. 5/2 Contributions re¬ 
ceived in answer to my last appeal. 

6. Language specially addressed to, or adapted to 
exert influence upon, some particular principle of 
conduct, mental faculty, or class of persons. 

*833 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. 1 1.^472 'Hie appeal to 
humane and Christian feeling. 1853 Miss Mitford in 
I .’Estrange Life 111 . xiv. 254 Slavery .. must not be treated 
by appeals to the passions. 1876 J. Parker Farad. 1. ii ; 17 
To the intellectual man, the Christian appeal is this: * You 
have a spiritual consciousness.’ 

+ 7 . A summons by bell-ringing, a Peal. Oh. 

1440 Proutp. Part’., A-peele of belle ryngynge [1499 apcle 
of IndlisJ. 

Appealable (ap/labT, a. [f. Appeal r.+ 

•A I! IT?.] 

1 . That can be appealed against, or carried for 
decision to a higher tribunal. 

1622 H nvrt.i. Lett. (1650 I. 86 To clip the power of the 
council of state .. by making U appealable to the council of 
Spain. 1783 W. Martys Gong. Mag. 11 . 80 The king’s Re¬ 
vision Court to which all civil causes are appealable. 1883 
Law 'Pimes I.XXV. 181/1 On appeal, the Court had great 
doubt whether the order, being discretionary, was appealable. 

2 . That can be appealed to ; responsive lo appeal. 

1846 Rvskin Mott. Paint. V. ix. \ii. $ 6 No impulses but 
those of the brute isays the modern political economist* arc 
appealable to in the wurld. 

Appeal ant: sec Aitki.lant. 

Appealer jjip/'Ui). [f. as prec. + -Kitb] One 
who makes an appeal; an appellant; spec. a. One 
who brings an accusation (see Appeal sb. 1). b. 
One who carries his case lo a higher court. ; v Scc 
also Appellor.) 

1519 Horman Vulg. 225 Woldc to god the false apelers 
[t/dafores \.. were ojwnlv shamed. 1649 Sei.de n Laws of 
Fug. 1. Ixvii. (1739* 172 if the party appealed was acquitted, 
the appealer should not only render damages, but be im¬ 
prisoned fora year. 1805 \V. Tayi.or in Ann. Fes'. 111 . 319 
If the newest authorities do not satisfy the appealer. 

Appealing aprlig), vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. + -incL] 
The action 01 accusing or ini]Teaching (oh.), of 
transferring a case to a higher court, or of calling 
for aid, etc. (Mostly gcrundial.) 

1440 /'romp. Parv., A peel or apelynge. 1600 Quips -pun 
hast. 11 j l>, To you 1 appeale : to whom in my appealing, 
crane forgitienes, giuing this hard dealing. 

Appealing,///, a. [f. as prcc. +-inu-.] That 
appeals; applying to a higher tribunal; stipplia t, 
imploring. 

1598 F. okio, Appelltitiuo , appealing. 1725 tr. Dupin's 
Fed. I list. \-}th C. I. 11. vi. 56 He ordains, that .. one of ihe 
three appealing Priests should be nut into his Place. 1813 
Scon /Coketv viii, With somewhat of appealing look. 

Appealingly,^/?- [f. prec.+ -ly-.] In an 
appealing manner; imploringly. 

1847 l.n. Lindsay Chr. Art 1 . 128 Her hands are held forth 
appealingly towards the spectator. 1883 Wool .non in 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 414 j. ‘I have been a good wife to 
him ..,’ she murmured, appealingly, piteously. 

Appealingness. [f. prcc. + -ness.] The 
quality of being appealing. 

1876 G1.0. F.i.iot Dan. Der. III. xxxv. 23 A certain ap- 
pealingness in her behaviour towards him. 1880 M iss 1 ..m ean 
Christy Ca retv 1 . iv. 204 A gaze intense in its appealingness. 

Appear (api»’j\ V. Forms: 3^6 apere, 4-5 
apeer e, 6-7 apeai\e; 3 appeere, -iere, 5-6 ap- 
per(e, 6-7 appeare, 6 appoar. [a. a per-, ionic 
stem (cf. pres, subj. apere,) of OFr. apar-cir , -oir 
L. adf-, appar e-re to appear, f. ad to + pare-re lo 
Cpme in sight, come forth. Subseq. with prefix 
Latinized, apperc (see At- frefl), and in the re¬ 
formed spelling of 16th c. appear (which then 
rhymed wilh bear, pear, but now* with beer, pee LX 
An aphetic fear occurs in 17th c. poelry, and is 
now dialectal.] 

1 . To conic forth into view, as from a place or 
slate of concealment, or from a distance; lo be¬ 
come visible. 

1375 Barbour Truce 1. 93 Quhat pcrell to 30W mycht up¬ 
per. 1382 Wyci.ik Gen. L o t iadrid be wairis .. in to o place, 
and apere the drie. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 5 ‘There apperyde 
a blasynge sterre in the weste. 1596 Sfenskr F. O. v. iii. 7 
So soone as morrow light Appear’d in heaven. 1642 II. Moke 
Song of Soul 1. 11. ii. They pear and then are hid. 1667 
Marvell Corr. 71 Wks. 1872 5 II. 212 The Dutch begin to 
appear again near Gravesend. /712 Pofe Messiah 30 Pre¬ 
pare the way ! a < iod, a God appears. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Png. Ill. 678 The fleet.. on inc twenty-first appeared before 
the harbour. 

2. csp. of angels, disembodied spirits, and visions. 

c 1250 Kent. Serin, in O. F.. Mise. 27 Aperede an ongel of 

heuene in here slepe. 1340 Hampoi.e/V. Consc. 2280 God 
wil J?us Suffer devel apere til us. 1382 \Vycuf Matt. 
.xxvii. 53 And many Ixxiies of seintes .. apecriden to manyc. 
1714 Byrom Sped. No. 587 P3 A Shape, like that in which 
we paint our Angels, appeared before me. 1862 Trench 
Miracles xxxiii.455 Men do not see them (angels], but they 
appear to men. 

o. To be in sight, be visible. 

c 1360 Deo Gratios in E. E. P. (i 862> 129 Nou appeereb. 

1 non of *366 MauJspev. xvii. x8oThis Sterre .. that wee 
clcpen the I>odc Sterre, ne apperethc not 10 hem. C1400 
' Dcstr. Troy v. 1642 To all the prouyns be tourcs apperit 


1535C0VEROALE 2 F.seir. xl 13 The place therof appeared no 
more, a 1631 Donne Poems (1650' 2 My face in inine eye, 
thine in mine appeares. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827} 
11 . if. §2. x Nothing appeared to the eye but a few pitiful 
cottages. 

4 . To present oneself formally before an autho¬ 
rity or tribunal ; to put in an appearance. Ifcnce , 
to present oneself as legal representative of an¬ 
other ; to act as counsel. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 255 With right he leses his chance 
porgh faut pat not apers. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. tx. Prol. 45 
At a court 1 mon appeir, Fell accusationis pare til here. 1589 
Marprel. Protest. ( title-page ) By open disputation to apear 
in the defence of his cause. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 427 
.• 2 Many .. are knnwn to have Ill-will to him for whom I 
f Cicero 1 appear. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. H vij/i Attornics 
subscribing warrants to appear, are liable to attachment, 
upon non-appearance. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11. 97 
*1 he Bishop of London was cited before the new tribunal. 
He appeared. 1883 Times 21 Aug. 10/1 Mr. —— appeared 
for the prosecution. Mr.-appeared to defend. 

5 . To come before the public in any character 
or capacity; to display oneself on the stage of 
action or acting. 

1607 Shaks. Coriol. tv. iii. 35 Your noble Tullus Auffidius 
will appeare well in these Warres. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 

1 r 5, 1 appear on Sunday nights at St. James’s Coffee House. 
1883 ./ then.Tit in 15 Sept. 348/1 The Vokes family will appear 
.. at the Prince of Wales’s ’Theatre. 

6. To come before the public in the character of 
an author by his works. 

1713 Guardian No. 10 And so am forced, .to appear in print. 
c 1735 Pore F.pit. Sat. t. i, Not twice a twelvemonth you 
appear in print. 1881 Green Short Hist. vii. 419 Fifty dra¬ 
matic poets .. appeared in the fifty years which precede the 
closing of the theatres by the Purttajis. 

7 . To come before the public as a book or other 
publication does ; lo be published, come out. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 10 f 3 That where the Spectator 
apitears, the other publiek Prints will vanish. i782Cn\vrER 
J.ett. 18 Nov., I little thought when 1 was writing the 
history of John Gilpin, that he would appear in prim. 1877 
IvTini. l. and in. hi. i. 98 Several works on Arran .. have 
already appeared. 

8. To show itself or be plainly set forth in a 
document; lo be shown, declared ; to occur. 

<1531 Pol. A’d. <y /„. Poi nts 118661 34 As more large ap- 
peryth in for-sayde autoryte. 1605 Camokn Rem. 5 As 
nppeercth in an antient Roman Provincial). 1735 Pope 7 lor. 
Pp. 11. ii. 165 Mark where a bold expressive phrase appears. 
18x7 Jas. Mill Brit. India 11 . v. it. 373 Enough does not 
appear to condemn any individual. 

D. To be clear or evident to the understanding ; 

| lo be plain, manifest. 

<1400 Chaucer Rom. Rose 5511 Now apperith her folye. 
1477 Earl Rivers iCaxton' Didos 12 Suchc workes wol not 
be hiddc, but at the last they wol apperc. i54oCovERnALE 
Pruitf. Lcs. ii. Wks. 1849 1 . 316 Thus appeareth the power 
of his death. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 257 Our greatness w*i 1 1 
appear Then most conspicuous. 1710 Prideau.x Orig. Tithes 
\ ii. 101, 1 am next to make appear that no such alteration is 
made by the change of country. 1756 Bukre Vind. Xat. Sot. 
Wks. I. 15 ‘The more clearly their excellences must appear, 
b. iinfers. It is clear or evident. 
c 1374 Chaucer Foeth, v. iv. 162 pat it may apere pat pe 
prescience ixsigne of pis necessite. 1428 in Heath Grocers 
Comp. 11869) 6 As it aperith plcynely be here aconte, as 
foliowyth. 1506 Shaks. Merck. I tv. 1. 236 1 1 doth appeare, 
you are a worthy ludge. *875 Bryce Holy Rom, Emp. x ii. 
186 Nor docs it appear that authority w*as ever exercised 
hy any Emperor in Spain. 

J* c. To promise, be expected, be likely in due 
course (lo become something). See Apparent 5. 

* 14*5 >V ntoun Cron. vm. i. 95‘That Madyn fayre That 
.. apperyd till have bene Be the lawch of Norway Quene. 
Hid. ix. xvl 4 Robert pc kelt .. apperand pan For to be a 
Lord of mycht. ' 

10 . To be to the mind, or in one’s opinion; to 
be taken as, to seem. 

1388 Wyclif Isa. lix. 15 And the Lord si}, and it apperide 
yuel in hise i}en. 1603 Shars. Mens.for M. ii. iii. 30 Where 
their vn-taughl louc Must needs appear offence. 1651 
Horrfs I.eviath. 1. xxvii. 153 They choose that which ap- 
l»eareth best for themselves. 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke 
Farm i. 1 Strangers do not appear struck with it. 
b. impers. It seems. 

1603 Siiaks. Mens, for M. lit. i. 72 Page. Hec’s the man 
should fight wilh him. .Shat. It appeares so by his weapons. 
1754 Hume Hist. Eng. 11803) 1 . 41 Solely, as it appears, for 
what you believe to" be for our advantage. 1812 Sir H. 
I>AVY*C 7 n*/«. Philos. 5 Theophrastus did not, it appears, 
adopt the sublime doctrines of his master. 

11 . To seem, as distinguished from to be ; lo be 
in outward show,' or to the superficial ohserver. 

1559 Myrr. Mag., R. Tresilian iv, And matters of most 
wrong, to hauc appered most right. i6xx Bible Matt. vi. 
x6 That they may appeare vnto men to fast. 1667 Milton 
/’. J L 11. 113 His Tongue .. could make the worse appear 
The better reason. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 445 / 7 , 1 ^m 
afraid of making them appear considerable by taking notice 
of them, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. § x. 223 Raindrops which 
descend vertically appear to meet us when we move swiftly. 

t Appea'r, sb. Oh. rare— l . [f. prec. sb.] The 
act ot appearing, appearance. 

/i 1610 Fletcher Faithf. Sheph. v. i, Dew, Which she on 
every little grass doth strew .. against the Sun’s appear. 

+ Appea’rable, a. Ohs. rare [f. prec. vh. 
+- able. Cf. 16th c. Fr. aparable clear.] Able 
to appear or be seen ; visible. 

1651 J. FIreake] A grip pa's Occult. Phil, yr^ The other 
Demons arc neither so eppearable, nor invisible. 
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Appearance (apwrans). Forms: 4-5 apa- 1 
raunee, 5 apparens, 5-6 apparaunce, 5-7 -anee, 
-enee, (6 aparanee); 5 apperans, 5-6 -aunce, 
-anee, (appeeranee), 6 7 appearaunce, 6- -aneo. 
Aphct. 5 peranee. [orig. a. OFr. aparanee, -cnee 
(later apparcncc) L. appdrentia, abst. n. f. ap- 
pdrent-em, pr. pple.of apptire-re to Ar peak. Subseq. 
assimilated to the vb. appere , Appear, though ap - 
para nee, - cnce , were still used c 1685. Cf. Apparknck, 

-K.NCY, -EXT.] 

1 . The action of coming forward into view or 
becoming visible. 

c 1400 Fpiph. (Turnb. 1843) 119 They all thre Thys day 
were seyn by sothfast apparence. 1583 Syanyhuhst AC tie is 
11. (Arb.) 68 Her woonled image .. mad her .. aparanee. 1611 
Bible 2 M.icc. xv. 27 Through the appearance of God, they 
were greatly cheered. 1794 S. Williams Hist. Vermont 115 
The usual times of the appearance .. and disappearance of 
these birds. 1869 Freeman Xortu. Cotuj. III. xiv. 336 The 
appearance of the fleet was unlooked for. 

2 . The action of appearing formally at any pro¬ 
ceedings; esp. formal presentation of oneself in a 
court to answer (or prosecute) a suit or charge; 
called making or putting in an appearance. 

c 1400 Beryn 2623 Wherfor wee must .. Such answers us 
purvey.. Tomorow at our apparaunce. 1494 Fahvan vii. 
351 To make summons, and distrayne for la eke of apper- 
aunce. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. 11. >i. (1588)112 Although this 
recognusnnce doe not comprehend any time of apparence. 
1660 Ingelo Bcntiv. 4 Ur. (1682) 11 .164 The ohedient Theo- 
prepians made appearance at the time appointed. 1669 
Penn Xo Cross , etc. vi. § to The Souls of tme Worshippers 
see God, make their Appearance before Him. 1809 Tomlins 
Law Diet. H vij/i Appearance in person and by attorney 
are very different. 1883 Sturgeon in C/tr. Herald 24 Oct. 
235/1 All men must put m a personal appearance at the I-ast 
Assize. 

t 3 . eollect. A company presenting themselves ; a 
muster, attendance, gathering, a ‘ turn-out.’ Ohs. 

1599 Life Sir T. More in C. Wordsworth licet. Btog. (1853) 

11. 140 There was a great appearance of the clergie to have 
the oath tendered. 1660 Kvklyn Mem. (1857 I. 371 An 
innumerable appearance of gallants. 1704 Loud. Gaz. 
minmdccccxciii/2 Her Grace .. invited all the Ladies., of 
"whom there was a very great Appearance. 1747 in Col. Rec. 
Penn. V. 153 So thin an appearance of the Representatives. 

4 . The action of coming before the world or the , 
public in any character. 

1671 Milton l*. R. 11. 41 Will he now retire After appear¬ 
ance ? 1711 Aijuison Sped. No. 1 *2 The gravity of my be¬ 
haviour at my very first appearance in the world. 1711 Ibid. 
No. 13 P2 The Lion has changed his manner of acting .. 
since his first appearance. 1794 Sullivan View Sat. 11 , 
‘The first great event in history/ says Berosus,' was the ap¬ 
pearance of Oannes.' 1880 Grove D/Y/. Music 11 . 263(Men- 
ilelssohn’s] first appearance before an English audience, 
b. The coming out or publication of a book. 

1882 Palcrave Ess. in Spenser's IVks . IV. 43 The appear¬ 
ance of his first book. 

5 . Occurrence so as to meet the eye in a document. 
1868 Freeman Xorm. Conq. II. App. 615 The single ap¬ 
pearance of the word in Domesday is the earliest instance. 

6. The action of appearing conspicuously; dis¬ 
play, show, parade. 

1591 Raleigh Last Fight Rer>. (Arb.) 15 The Spaniardes 
.. fill the world with their vaine glorious vaunts, making 
great apparance of victories. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 4^2, 

1 gratify the vanity of all who pretend to make an Appear¬ 
ance. 18*9 Macaulay Hist. hng. I. 294 Their fine horses, 
their rich housings .. made a splendid appearance. 

+ 7 . Clear manifestation to the sight or under¬ 
standing; disclosure, detection. Ohs. rare. 

1^87 Fleming Contn . /folia shed III. 325/2 His secret and 
guilcfull bchauiour made perfect appeeranee of his wicked 
intent. 1608 Chapman Byrons Trag. (N.) And with such 
apparence Have prov'd the parts of his ingratefull treasons. 
1650 Sherwood, A plainc apparance of a crime, Flag mace 
tf un delid. 

8. The action or state of appearing or seeming 
to be (to eyes or mind) ; semblance; looking like. 
To all appearance : so far as appears to anyone. 
c 1430 Lydg. Ckorle 4 Iiirde (1818) 1 Kmblemes .. By re¬ 
semblance of notable apparence With moraliteesconcludyng 
on prudence. 1539 Bible (‘ Great') 1 Thess. v. 22 Abstayne 
from all euell appearaunce [1611 all appearance of euill]. 
1793 Smkaton Edystone L. § 253 The weather., had re¬ 
mained to all appearance much the same, 1839 James Louis 
XIV, I. 182 Disdaining the slightest appearance of covet¬ 
ing a sceptre. 

t 9 . Semblance of truth or certainty ; likelihood, 
probability; verisimilitude. Ohs. 

a 1533 Frith Ans7v, Fisher (1829) 202 Neither yet can 1 
imagine any way whereby they inay have any appearance 
to escape. 1603 Man . Count Teckch' in. 8 These Discourses, 
wherein was observed something ofappearnnee, were capable 
of seducing a world of Persons. 1793 Smeatqn FdystoueL. 

§ 333 As near the extremity .. as they could with the appear¬ 
ance of safety be built, 

+ 10 . subjectively \ Perception, idea, notion of what 
a thing appears to be. Ohs. (Cf. 'to my seeming. 1 ) 

a 1400 Cent. Myst . 271 This that shewyth as bred to your 
apparens, Is mad the very flesche and blod of me. 1607 
'l orsEi.L Four-/. Beasts 509 Many times they leap a great dis¬ 
tance and arc supported without sinking to mans appearance. 
1627 I. D. in HakewilFs Apol. (1630) 491 A place \Rom. viii.l 
which, as to your appearance, so to me, seemes, in truth, 
very pressing. 

11 . The state or form in which a person or thing 
appears ; apparent form, look, aspect. 


<•1385 Chaucer L . G. //’, 1372 Ladyis of thyn staily 
aparauuce [s \r. apparaunce, -ancel. 1398 Treyjsa Barth. 

De P. R. in. xviL (1495162 All the lyncs .. make apperaunce, 
shapen as a tope, a 1581 Campion Hist. I ret. v. 116331 1 j 
Pittyfull in apparance. 1607 Shaks. Coriol. iv. v. 66 Thou 
hast a grim apparance, and thy Face Hearts a Command 
in‘t. 1722 Dk Foe Plague <1754) 9 Men. .fitted out for 
travelling, as any one might perceive by their Apjiearance. 
187a Ruskin FagXs Xest § 148 In drawing, represent tl.e* 
appearances of things, never what you know' the things to In*. 

b. pi. The general aspect of circumstances or 
events; the 'took* of things. 

1677 Temple Let. Wks. 1731 11. 430 The Appearances were 
ill; but Campaigns did not always cud as they l»egan. a 1745 
Sw ift IJ.) Appearances were all so strong The w'orld nm»t 
think him in the wrong. 1814 Southey Rotfcrick xiii, All 
appearances Denote alarm and vigilance. Mod. Appear¬ 
ances are all in your favour. 

12 . esp. as distinguished from reality: Outward 
look or show. 

e 1384 Chaucer //. 0/ Fame 265 Allis what harme dothe 
Apparence Whan hit is fals in existence. 1413 Lydg. Fylgr. 
Son de iv. xxx. 11483) 80 Ther must nedes be a difference by- 
twene trouthc and apparence. 1581 Campion in Confer. 11. 
(1584) L, They were of vs in apparance, & in outward 
shevc. 1611 1 >1 hi k John vii. 24 ludge not according to the 
appearance. 1667 Milton A L. \\. 413 The Fiend Meer 1 
Serpent in appearance. 1790 P\i.Ev///*r. Paul. t. 8 To pre* j 
serve an appearance of Consistency. 1871 Bi.ackik 4 Phases 
0/Mar, i. 8 But the truth behind the appearance was, etc. 

b. To save or keep up appearances : to maintain 
artificially the outward signs, so as to conceal the j 
absence of the realities which they arc assumed to 
represent. 

1711 Stff.i.e Sped. No. 97 » 2 h often happen’d that a Duel 
was fought to save Appearances to the World. 1761 Chuk< u- 
ILL Rosciad Poems 1763 I. 15 Appear antes u> save hi- 
only care. 1861 Sat. Rev. 9 Mar. 244 '1 Snciificing real com¬ 
fort to the desire of keeping up appear.v.ees. 

+ 13 . Illusive seeming or semblance; eoner. nil 
illusion. Ohs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqrs. T. 212 An apparence ymaad by som 
Magyk. ■— Frank/. T. 412 Diuer-e apparentes swiche as 
thise subtile tregetours pleye, e 1400 Beryn 2774 Perlite of 
nygramance And of the art of apparen[clc. 

14 . eoner. That which appears; an object meet¬ 
ing the view ; esp. a natural occurrence presenting 
itself to observation ; a phenomenon. 

1666 Phil. ’Frans. I. 378 Thu Flux and Reflux of the Sea 
.. Dr. Wallis his Theory touching that Apparence. 1667 
L. King ibid. II. 426 White and clean appearances .. all 
figur’d like the lesser sort of Birds F.ggs. 1783 Cowpe.r Lett. 

13 June, I am .. a great observer of natural appearances. 
1879 Iajckyek Idem. Astrou. i. iii. 18 A careful examination 
of the stars .. reveals to us the most startling appearances. 

b. That which appears without being material ; 
a phantom or apparition. 

r 1470 H knky ll ’allace v. 2^.6 (Juhat peranee he sawe thair. 
✓11500 Lancelot 364 So l>efcll hyme that nycht to incit An 
aptrans. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV , 1. ii. 128 Whose well- 
labouring sword Had three times slainc th’ appearance of the 
King. 1613 Pckciias Pilgr. I. v. vi. 406 Other things are 
shadowes and apparanees. 1722 J>i: Foe / , /f; t c//c26Tliis ap 
pearance passetl for as real a thing as tlie blazing star itself'. 
1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. viii, What is this Me*t A voice, 
a Motion, an Appearance. 

Appeare, var. Aitair r. Ohs., to impair. 

+ Appea’rency. Oh. [var. Aitarkxcv, refash¬ 
ioned likeA ppkaranch.] Appearance,phenomenon. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, lip. 346 Any other Meteor or 
celestiall appearency. 

Appearer (apF-rru). [f. Appear v. + -er’.] 

1 . One who or that which appears. 

1608 Shaks. Per. v. iii. 18 J'his is your w ife. Per. Reverend 
appearer, no. 1646 Sir T. Brow ne Pseud, lip. v. xxi. $ 2 
Owles and Ravens are ominous appearers. 1880 Browning 
Pietro 0/ Abano 6 The promptest of appearers. 

2 . spec. One who formally appears v in court, etc/). 

1863 limes 21 Apr. 11/1 'Ihc other be forewarned appearers 
do solemnly and sincerely declare that, etc. 1880 Law A*«/„ 
Appeal Cases 129 Firstly, These appearers declared to 
give and bequeath, etc. 

Appearing api^-ritj), vhl. sh. [f. Appear v. + 
-ixt;L] The action of coming in sight, apj^car- 
ance; the action of formally coming before a tri¬ 
bunal, etc.; an appearance. 

t 1375 Wvclif Serm. xlvii. Sel. Wks. 1869 I. 134 J>e fourth 
apperynge was maad to two disci pi is. t 1430 Lydg. Botha s 
11. xiii. 11554) 51 b, Dido lookcof Juno this oracle Other by 
apparing, or by aduision. 1526 Tindall: ’Fit. ii. 13 Lokinge 
for that.. glorious apperenge of the myghty god. 1656 A rtif. 
Beauty (16621 200 Spots and appearings ot leprosie. 1668 
Pf.pys Diary 24 Mar., Comes 10 inc Mr. Shish,lo desire my 
appearing for him. 1810 Bentham Packing 11821^ 36 The 
12 whose names stand first upon the appearing list will con¬ 
stitute the serving list. 

Appea/ring, ppl. a. [f. Appear v. + -ixg L] 

1 ’. Coming into sight, coming forth. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hem IV, 1. iii. 39 As in an early Spring We 
see th’ appearing buds. 

+ 2 . a. Meeting the view, showing itself, visible, 
b. Specially apparent, conspicuous. Ohs. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 90 Sen ye knau the apering dangeir 
of ^our natifeuntre. 1598 Flobio, Larua .. a hobgoblin, 
a walking or appearing spirit. 1640 Full KB Joseph's Coat 
vi. 11867) He was not so eminent, and appearing in piety. 
1691 Ray Creation (1714) 78 There is no appearing Impel- 
lent but the external Air. 

+ 3 . Evident to the mind, manifest. Ohs. 

Knox Hist Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 457 It was verray ap- j 
peiring, that .. thair wessometreassoun. 1736 Butler. 

11. vi. 321 Many appearing completions of prophecy. 


+ 4 . Seeming, apparent. Ohs. 

1656 Earl Monm. Advt.fr. Parnass. 69 A young Stoick, 
of appearing civil behaviour. 1667 Milton /’. L. ix. 354 
By some fair appearing good surprized. 1754 He .me Hist. 
Fug. 1 . xiv. 343 The appearing union of all parties. 

+ Appea*ringly, adv. Ohs. or dial. [f. prec. 
+ -IA-.J Apparently, seemingly. 

1554 Knox Godly Letter Bij, The uprorc .. in which, ap* 
pearinglye, he collide not haue escaped the death. 1656 R. 
Robinson Christ all 177 The branches and the vine are not 
united appearingly, but truly. [Still used in Scotland.] 

Appeasable (.ap/vab‘1), a. [a. OFr. apaisahlc , 
f. apaiscr: see Appease anti -ari.k.] Capable of 
being appeased or pacified ; placable. 

1549 U DALE, etc. lirasnt. Par. It eh. iv. 16 Letvsgoevnto 
hys scale, not hys terrible, but appesjible seate. 1664 H. 
Mork Myst. lu/</. xii. 40 Considering how perfectly appeas¬ 
able and propitious .. God is through the only name and 
mediation of Jcmis Christ. 1855 Single ion Virgil 11 . 213 
Where, unctuous and nppeaseabIe,The altar of Diana stands. 

Appea-sableness. rare- [I. prec. + -ness.] 

The quality of being appeasable; *reconcilcable- 
ncss/ J. 1731 in Bailey. 

Appeasably (apfzabli), adv. rare [f. as 
j)rec. + -i.Y-.] Jn an appeasable manner; placably. 
Appease (ap rv\ V. Forms : 4-5 apese, -ayse, 
5 -aise, -eise, -ee.s e, 5-6 -ease, (6 npeace); 5 6 
appese, 5-7 -aise, 6 -nyse, -ayze, 5- appease. 
Sue aphct. Pease, [a. OFr. apcsc-r, apaisic-r , 
apeisie-r mod. apaiscr) to bring to peace, f. a to 
+ pais , pcis t pcs (moil. /<?/.v):— L. pac-ctn j>eacu. 
Apttisier was thus a later formation from the same 
elements as apaicri— L. adpdedre (see Aiwy\ with 
a more literal sense. Already in 14th c. apheti/cd 
as pese. In 15th c. refashioned as app -, nnd in 
spelling reform of 16th c. written appease. A form 
Arrack, assimilated to peace , occurs in 16th e.] 

1 . a. To bring to peace, pacify, quiet, or settle 
(strife* or disorder . 

1330 R. Bwinni: Chrou. 245 Sir Kdwartl go>; to Gastoyn 
forto :i]ie>e. 1400 Li*. Gki-y in Kllis (trig. Lett. 11. i. I. 3 To 
a pecs the niKgoiiernuncu and the liotc. i5 2 S Ld. Bi km rs 
Froiss. IJ. lxi. 207 Frayng hym to aj»case ihc matter with 
y* kynge of Aragon. 1605 Bacon Adv. /.earn, 1. vii. §2/* 
(Julius CiesarJ con Id with one word appease .1 mutiny in his 
army. 17221)1 Foe Mem. CnvaliersnS^t 16 [SheJ appeased 
this tumult . . by her prudence. 1872 Yi ais Grand A Comm. 
154 To appease their continual feuds. 

b. To bring to pence, calm, or quiet (pcisons at 
strife or in disorder. Also Jig. Ohs. exc. as in 4 b. 

i 1380 Sir Fern mb. 3212 Betwenc hem wemte kyng Soit>- 
bron ; ^ a-pay.seile hem. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. AY. de 
W.)i. vii. 111> '2 Muued bycharyte .. laconic & appese them 
togider. 1582 N. T. <Rhein.* ./</> 35 When the Scribe 

had appeased the multitudes, 1603 Knoli.es Hist. Paths 
0638) 53 Busied in appeasing .. the disordred city. 1774 
J. Bryant Mythol. 11 . 317 To appease the troubled ocean. 

2 . a To pacify, assuage, or allay anger or dis- 
plea&urc). A bo Jig. 

e JT74 Chaucer Booth, iv. vii. 148 Hercules .. apaised[el 
wij> pat deejj }>e wt:i|>|hj of euaiuler. a 1450 hint, de la Four 
13 Forto apese the wralhe of lb>d .. thei fasted. 1534 Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. .Intel. 1 fviij,The iuste goddis neucr 
appease theyr yrcs agaynst vniustc men. 1697 Dryuen / i y g- 
I'ast. ix. 9 These two kids t’appease Ids angry mood, I bear. 
I 75 ° Johnson Rambl. No. 79 r 5'i n appease enmiiy by blan¬ 
dishments and bribes. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 \ . v. \ i. 
§ 9 By the mists.. his [the sun’s] implacable light is divided, 
and its separated fierceness appeased into the soft blue. 

b. To pacify or propitiate (him who is angry). 
U1374 Chaucer Troy Ins m. 22 Ye fers Mars apesyn of his 
yre. <*1450 Merlin xxvi. 501 'J hus apeesed the ijttecn Sir 
Gawcin. 1579 Tomson Cabin's Serm. Pirn. 187/2 Christe 
.. hath once appeased God his father tow aril v-.. 1667 

Milton l ’. L. v. 846 ] fasten to appease The incensed Father, 
and the incensed Son. 1762 Goi.dsm. Cit. World xlix, This 
well-timed compliment instantly appeased the angry fairy. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 244 The king was silenced, 
but not appeased. 

3 . To assuage, soothe, allay, or relieve: a. physi¬ 
cal pain {ohs.) or mental suffering. 

e 1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars. 10 Apeselh [?•. r. appeseth, 
-ease, -eesi)>e, -esith, apaysith] sum what of your sorowes 
smart, c 1420 Pa/tad. on Husb. iv. 448 In the wynterseason 
Covert of stre thaire cobles must appeson, 1543 Trahlron 
/ igo's Chiring. 11. iv. 19 To appayse the payne of all apos- 
temes. 1706 Addison Rosamond 111. iii, Fain would my 
tongue his griefs aj>pease. 1828 Hawthorne Fan shave v. 
(18701 78, I pray you to appease your anxiety. 

+ D. the sufferer or part affected. Ohs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 887 Bcrith hym this blew ring. 
For ther is nothing might.. better his hert apese. 1413 
I.vuc. Fylgr. Sonde iv. i. -1483' 58 Solace .. wherwith loap- 
pesen his herte. *s66 Painter f'at. Pleas. I. Pref. n 'I’he 
sitke (shall be] appaysed of griefe. 

4 . To pacify, by satisfying demands {lit. or Jig.) : 
a. complaints {ohs.), cravings, appetites, prejudices. 

1548 Covebdale Erasm. Par. i Cor. xi. 25 To Bpease 
mennes bodyly thruste. 1596 Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 20 Now 
then your plaint appease.. 1783 Johnson Lett. 329 Ii. 330 
To have no assistance .. in resolving doubts, in appeasing 
scruples. 1863 Burton Bk. Hunter 42 The savage who 
seeks but to appease the hunger of the moment, 
b. the person who makes the demand or has the 
appetite. Const, with. 

1561 T. NJobton] Calvin s lust. Pref., Hyhymselfe was ap¬ 
peased with a cardinalls hattc. 1728 Newton Chronol, 
Amended ii. 223 Bacchus appeased him [Vulcan] with wine. 
1833 I It. Martineau Berkeley 1. iii. 60 What did you do to 
appease these insolent fellows? 
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+ 5 . reft. in prec. senses. Obs. 

rxi86 Chaucer Me lib. r 895 Whan he is debonaire and 
meeke, and appesith [apeiseth, -aiseth] him lightly. 1485 
Caxton Parts q- V. 47 She appeased hyr self. 1523 Ln. 
Berners I'roiss. 1 . VII. 6 Fayre sustcr appease your selfe. 
t 6. intr. in prec. senses. Oh. 

c 1440 Partonofu• 3986 Hys hert somwat ganne apcsc. e 1500 
Colyn RlcnvboCs Test, in Hnlliw. Nug.P. 2Whan hisangwyssh 
somwhat gan apese. 1523 Ln. Berners Troiss. 1 . xeii. 114 
The thirde day .. the see apeased. 1561 T. NIortonJ Cal¬ 
vin s Inst. 1. 18 After the crucltic appeased. 

t Appea se, sb. Oh. rare. [f. prec. vb.] An 
appeasing, allaying; appeasement. 

C1330 Arth. ($• Slerl. 2342 Tho lhai were al at aise leh 
went to his in apaise. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Loud. 59'I’lie 
engines of raising water (were] so destroyed, that there was 
no suitable appease to it. 

Appeased ;ap/-zd\ ///. a. [f. Appease ?■. + 
-M).] Pacified, quieted, satisfied. 

153a More Coufnt. Tindale Wks. 1557, 414 '1 They felc 
theyr passions apj>eased. 1870 Ruskin Led. Art. vii. 185 
I^ad the ap|)eased river by alternate azure promontories. 

Appeaseless (aprzlt*s\ a. rare- 1 , [f. Ap¬ 
pease -r -less. Cf. ceaseless.} Not able to be ap¬ 
peased ; implacable, insatiable. 

1864 Morn. Star \6 Apr., The appeaseless maw of the 
furnace. 

Appeasement (aprzment\ For forms see 
Appease v. [a. OFr. cipaisemcnt, a pet seme tit, n. of 
action f. apaisier\ sec Appease and -sient.] 

1 . The action or process of appeasing; pacifi¬ 
cation, satisfaction. 

1430 Instruct. Atnbass. in Rymcr's Fa'dera (17101 X. 725 
To peine hem to th’ Appesement of these Werres. 1579 
Fenton Guicciard. xv. I 1599' 690 For appeasement of their 
ancient controuersies. 1678 Cudwortii Intel 1 . Syst. 223 They 
might possibly sacrifice thereunto .. for its Appeasement and 
-Mitigation. 1836 7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph.xWx. <1870) 11 . 
433 It is .. altogether different to feel hunger and thirst, as 
states of pain, and to desire or will their appeasement, 
t 2 . The instrumentality or means of appeasing ; 
propitiation. Oh. 

1561 T. N[ orton] Calvin s Inst. tit. 245 Jesus Christ y* 
Tighteous isthe appeasement for otirsinnes. 1678CUDWOKTH 
inteli.Syst. 295 To have found out Kxpiations for wicked 
Actions .. and Appeasments of the Divine Displeasure. 

3 . The result of appeasing; the state of being 
appeased ; pacification, satisfaction. 

1586 Webbk Eng. Pcu'trie (Arb.) 39The Comedies ., alwayes 
ended to the ioy and appeasement of all parties, a 1627 
Hayward Edw. VI, 54 They were reduced to some good 
appeasement. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr, . Itonenr. iii. (1852) 70 
lie has no pleasure in witnessing suffering .. he cannot dc- 
;ive the least appeasement from it. 

Appeaser (ajirzai). Also 6 -oure. [a. AKr. 
apatsonr (inod.Fr. appaisettr ): see Ar pka.sk v. an<l 
-Kit.] One who, or that which, appeases ; a jxaci- 
lier or salisfier. 

1533 Moke Apat. xii. Wks. 1557,871 1 Thys appeasoure ., 
dothe in all these thynges tliccontrarye. t6n Cotgr.,/V<j- 
pitiateur. .a reconciler, pacifier, appeaser. 1869 Eng. Mcclt. 
3 Sept. 522/3 Cold tea is certainly a thirst appeaser. 

Appeasing (aprziqb vbl. sb. [f. Appease v. + 
-ingC] {Now mostly gcrundial.) 

1 . Theaettonof pacifyingorcalming; pacification. 
1525 30 More De gnat. Xoviss. Wks. 1557, 87/1 Thappeas. 
yng of his ntinde that is so stricken. 1660 Hist . Indep. 
iv. 55 For the only appeasing whereof, most of the county 
forces.. did speedily march. 

t 2. The means of bringing peace or pacification. 
1561 T. NIortonJ Calvin s Inst. it. 169 lie first loued vs, 
and sent hys sonne to l>e the appeasing for our sinnes. 1624 
Bedell Lett. vii. 113 The same.. words may be a thanks- 
giuing for one, and an appeasing of God's wrath for another. 

Appea sing, ppl. a. [f. as prec.+ -iN« a ] 
That appeases ; pacifying, quieting, calming. 

a 1650 C rash aw Sacr. I Wms 1858'14 8 T h e airy shop of sou 1 - 
appeasing sound. 1753 Chambers Cvci. Rupp., Appeasing 
Remedies.. are those which assuage the pain in a disease. 

Appeasingly, adv. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + -ly -.] 
In an appeasing or pacifying manner; soothingly. 

1859 Gko. Meredith A’. Ecveret 11 . viii. 144 ‘ Wall !* said 
the farmer appeasingly, * we all do at your age.* 

+ Appea*sive, a. Obs. rare [f. Appease v. 
+ -ive: c i.amusivd] Tending to appease, paci¬ 
ficatory, propitiativc. 

1610 H e aley St. A ug., CityofGodi 1620) 125 Thei r appeasine 
and sacrificial banquets, in the temples, 1611 Cotgr., Miti- 
gatif, Mitigatiue, lenitiue, appeasiue. tin mod. Diets.) 

t Apperrant, ppl. a. Sc. Obs. [old north, pr. 
pple. apperami , modified after apparanl, +en/.'\ 

(See quot. under Apparent.] 

Appellancv (ape lansib *lOh — °. [f. next: see 
-ncy.] ‘Appeal; capability of appeal. 1 Todd 1818. 
Appellant (apelant), a. and sb. Also 6-7 
appoalant. [a. Fr. appellant, pr. pple. (also used 
subst.) of appellor : sec Appeal v. and -ant. Occas. 
conformed to appeal vb. in 16-17th c.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Law and gen. Appealing: a. accusing, chal¬ 
lenging ; b. appealing to a higher tribunal against 
an unsatisfactory decision ; C. asking or crying for 
assistance. 

(In Lords Appellants , orig. adj ., but soon treated as sb .: 
cf. Accountant.I See B 1. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II , 1. i. 34 Free from other misbegotten 
hate, Come I appealant to this Princely presence. 1700 


R. Brady Cant. Hist. Eng. Rich. 11 , Index C, Appellant 
Lords in Richard IPs Reign. 1808 Bentiiam Sc. Reform 
in Rower to the House of Lords .. to decree payment 
by any of the parties appellant. 1871 J. Macduff Mem. 
Patmos xi. 143 An appellant voice represented as rising loud 
before Him whositteth on the throne. 

2 . Law. As regards appeals ; apellate. 

1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1841) L v. 458 Their jurisdiction 
in private causes was merely api>ellant. 1827 — Const. Hist. 
(1876) 11 . 207 The presbyterian tribunals were made subject 
to the appellant control of parliament. 

B. sb. 

1 . One who ‘appeals* another of treason or 
felony: see Aiteal v. t. Oh. exc. Hist. 

(1387 8 Rot. Part. III. 236(xi. Rich. 11 .) Les ditz Due & 
Countes Appellants J 1593 Shaks. Kbit. 11 , tv. i. 105 Lords 
Appealants, your differences shal all rest vndcr gage. 1628 
Coke On Litt. 287 b, Wrongs done to the Appellants them¬ 
selves, as Robbery, Rape. 1691 Blount Law Did., Appel¬ 
lant, Is he who hath committed some Felony.. and now 
Appeals, that is, Accuses others who were complices. 1700 
R. Brady Cent. Hist. Eng. Rich. 11 , 371 C, The protesta¬ 
tion of the Five Lords Appellants. 1809 Tomlins Law 
Did. H i h, If the appellant {in an Appeal of Death) does 
not prosecute his appeal, or if he release to the appellant, the 
appellee may be indicted. 1840 Blaefmu Mag. XLVIL279 
A person was charged with having poisoned a man; the ac¬ 
cuser. called the appellant, etc. 1875 Gairdner Ho. York 4* 
Lane. ii. § 7 r 1 Three of the five ‘lords appellants' of 1387. 

+b. Hence, One who challenges another to single 
combat {orig. to prove upon his body the treason 
or felony of which he ‘ npjwaled* him). Oh. 

1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. mi. '1520) 143/2 A great bat ay 11 
.. bytweno twosquyers .. Gloucestre that was the appellaunt 
and Arthur the defeiidautit. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI ,11. iii. 
49 Ready are the Appellant and Defendant .. to enter the 
list*. 1671 Milton Samson 1220 Answer thy appellant .. 
Who now defies thee thrice to single fight. 

2 . One who appeals to a higher court against 
the decision of a lower one; also, gen. One who 
appeals for vindication or corroboration. 

i6ix Cotgr., Hailtergriefs en piauierie, :ut Appealant to 
ailedge the wrongs .. done vnto him by the sentence from 
which he hath appealed. 1726 Ayliffk Pnrerg. 72 Bending 
the Appeal nothing can he attempted in Prejudice of the 
Appellant. 1826 Southey Find. F.ccl. Ang. 523 You called 
for such proofs... 1 am not the appellant in this controversy. 
1846 Ln. Campbell Chancellors <185^1 V. 490 To retain him 
as junior to prepare the appellant’s case. 

b. Ch.IIist. in pi. The Jansenisls and others who 
appealed to a general council against the 'Uni- 
genitus* bull issued by Pope Clement XJ. against 
QuesnePs French translation of the New 'Testament. 
1753 in Cham rers Cycl. Supp. 

3 . gen. One who appeals, who makes a request, 
entreaty, or specially ]>oinled address. 

1704 Swift T. Tub Dcd., An humble and an earnest ap¬ 
pellant for the laurel. 1853 C. Bronte \ illdte viii. (1876) 
67,1 have seen her feelings appealed to, and I have .smiled in 
half-pity, half-scorn at the appellants. 

Appellate (ape-bT), ppl. a. and sb. [ad. J.. ap- 
pellat-us, pa. pple. of appellate : sec Appeal 7/.] 
A. adj. fl- Appealed against. Obs. rare. 

1716 Ayliffk Parerg. (J.) The party appellate, or person 
against whom the appeal is lodged. 

2. Appealed to ; taking cognizance of appeals. 

1768 lfi.ACKSTONK, Comm. 1 . 105 The earls of Derby, as lords 
of Sian .. exercising an appellate jurisdiction. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 288 The judges, neither the original nor the ap¬ 
pellate, are of his nomination. 1862 S. Lucas Secularia 16 
Provision against error or injustice .. in the long series of 
appellate tribunals. 

f B. sb. One who is appealed against. Obs. rare. 
*726 Avliffe Parerg. 78 A w holesome Doctrine in Favour 
of Apj>cllates, against rash Appellants. 

Appellate (re*i>cl^t\ v. rare. [f. I,, appdldt- 
ppl. stem of afpclld-rc to call: see Appeal v!\ To 
call, to designate. 

1765 Tucker Id. Xat. 1 .475 The vast Pacific Ocean, com¬ 
monly .. appellatcd (as the saying is) and annominated, the 
South-sea. 1834 43 Southey Doctor cxx.wi. (1849! 1 . 339 
What some of our own writers .. appellate an entire horse. 

Appellation (wpel^janX [a. Fr. appellation 
(13th c. \ ad. L. appdldtion-cm, n. of action f. ap- 
pclldre\ see Appeal v. and -tio.v.] 

I. Appealing, appeal, [from OFr. apderi] Oh. 
+ 1 . The action of appealing to a higher court or 
authority against the decision of an inferior one ; 
the appeal so made ; = Appeal sb. 3. Oh. 

1494 Faiiyan vii. 479 ln iugement vpon theappellacions be¬ 
fore made by the erle of Armenak.. agayneprynce Edwarde. 
1538 Starkey England 125 Another grete mysordur, in ap- 
pcTlatyon of such as be callyd spin lual causys. 1547 Homilies 

I. ix. (1859) 92 The condemnation both of body. and soul, 
without either appellation or hope of redemption. 1609 
Skknf. Reg. Maj. 65 In Ecclesiastical! causes appellation is 
admitted within fourtiedayes. i669llONYMANA«r7vAVi/A/Vi/f 

II . 105 Pauls appellation to Ocsar, Acts xxv. 11. 1679 Fil- 

mer Freeholder 66 There might be Appellation made to the 
Kings Person. 

+ b. Ground of appeal, title, claim. Obs. rare. 
1630 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 26 He anild not find out 
any appellation to assume tne Crowm in his own Person. 

t 2 . gen. The action or process of appealing or 
calling on ; entreaty, or earnest address. Obs. 

1587 M. Grove Pctops < 5 - Hipf>. (1878) 18 No god there was 
but him they had in appellation. 1589 Hay any Work 43 
His appellation to the obedient cleargie. 16^1 True Non- 
Coni \ 399 Master Knox his reasoning .. in his appellation 
ana admonition to the commonalty. 
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II. Calling, designation, [from later Fr. appder, 
or L. appellare .] 

3 . The action of calling by a name; nomenclature. 

1581 Campion in Confer, ut. (1584) U iiij, Euery piece of 

bread is called bread .. because it was bread by appellation. 
1630 Prynne Anti-Armin. 126 If it be grace in truth,as well 
as in appellation. 1742 Hume Ess. (1817) 1 . 36 The govern¬ 
ment, which in common appellation.receives the appellation 
of free.. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. ii. 27 They must he care¬ 
fully distinguished in appellation. 

4 . A designation, name, or title given : a. to a 
particular person or thing. 

1447 Bokenham Lyvysof Seyntys 44 Anne is as myche to 
scyn as grace And worthyly thys appcllacyoun To hyr per- 
tenyth. i6xo Histriom. 1.136 Seri. Your appellations T Post. 
Your names he meanes. The man's team'd, a 1674 Claren¬ 
don Hist. Reb. Li. 15 Stenny, an appellation he all ways 
used of and towards the Duke. *774 Priestley Observ. Air 
178 By the common appellation of phlogisticated air. 1833 -48 
H. Coleridge North. Worth. (1852) 1 .69 Which eutitleshim 
to the appellation of a prose Juvenal. 

b. to a class: A descriptive or connotative name. 

1581 Marueck Bk. of Notes 66 5 Manes the Heretickc, 
whereof the Maniches haue their appellation. 1651 Hobbes 
CiK't. Soc. vii. § 3. 112 If he . .Rule well.. they afford him 
the appellation of a King; if not, they count him a Tyrant. 
1709 Swift T. Tub iii. 50 These men seem .. to have under- 
stood the appellation of critic in a libera] sense. 1841 Borrow 
Zincatt I. vt. § 1.102 If not sorcerers, they have always done 
their best to merit that appellation. 

Appellational (tepebrjanal), a. rare. [f. prec. 
+ -al 1 .] Of or pertaining to appellations, 

1882 Cornlu Mag. Feb. 213 Those appellational oddities. 

Appellative (apedativ), a. and sb. [ad. l..ap- 
pdliitivus, f. appdldt see Appeal v. and -ivk.] 

A. adj. Having the characteristic of naming. 

1 . Designating a class; common as opposed to 
proper. 

1520 Whittinton Vttlg. \ 4 b, If they be nownes ap- 

pellatyue. 1590 Swiniu rn Testaments 179 b, By names 
appellatiue .. 1 vnderstand cuerie name, which is common or 
male comprehend diners persons. 1755 Johnson Pref.Did. 
Wks. IX. 203 As my design was a dictionary, common or 
appellative, I have omitted all words which have relation to 
proper names. 1882 J. Rohertson tr. Mutters Ilcb. Synt. 48 
Words that have almost or entirely lost their appellative 
meaning, as tekom, ‘ abyss,' ‘ the deep.' 

f 2 . Of the nature of an appellation, or descrip¬ 
tive name given to a thing or person. Obs. 

1607 Torsell Fourf Feasts m Many particular Dogs, 
and their names appellative .. as Scylax, Speude, Alke, 
Rome. 1654 Gavton Pest. Notes iv. iii. 191 All Knights and 
doughty men gave to themselves some name appellative. 

3 . Of or pertaining to the giving of names. 

i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. iii. 64 The appellativu faculty in 
the savage and in the infant. 

B. sb. 

1 . A ‘common’ noun or name applicable to any 
one member of a whole class. 

T591 Peru v all Sp. Did., Of the Substanliucs some he 
proper, as Casco, Alonso. Some common, called also ap- 
pellatiues, as Arbol\ a tree, 1612 Brinsly Lud. Lit. 
76 Your rules of Appcllatiues, or Common Nownes. 1747 
Johnson Plan Did. Wks. 1787 IX. 171 Appellatives, or the 
names of species. 1854 De Quincev in Page Life 11 . xviii. 
86 Appellatives, words not expressing an individual hut a 
class or species. 

2 . Thai which a thing or person is ‘called’ ; an 
appellation, designation, or descriptive name. 

1632 SANnERSoN t2 Strut. 140 The Philistims called their 
Kings by a peculiar appellatiue. a 1733 North Lives 111 . 
112 Whig and Tory..were the appellatives; but the my¬ 
thology was seditious and loyal. 1814 Scott Wav. 111 . iv. 
52 Wily Will justified his appellative. 1869 Gladstone Jnv. 
Alundi ii. 31 The several appellatives by which Homer de¬ 
scribes the army engaged in the siege of Troy. 

App'llative &,ffl.a. rare. [f. prcc.sb.4-KD 2 .] 
Having an appellative. 

1828 Lytton Disoavned I. xi. 66 Mr. De Warens, the nobly 
appellatived foot-boy, was laying the breakfast cloth. 

Appe'llatively, adv. [f. prec. adj. + -LY 2 .] 
In an appellative manner; as a common noun. 

1613 Purchas Pitgr\ 1 .1. vi. 29 ln the land of Nod, which 
some take to be appcllatively spoken, as if his misery had 
given name of JMvV/^untothe place. 1662 Fuller Worthies 
it. 18 The Fallacy lieth in the Homonymy of Ware, here not 
taken for that Town so named, but appcllatively for all 
vendible Commodities. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. x. 205 
Whether the quality-denoting word shall be used attribu- 
tivcly or appellativcly. 

Appe'llativeness. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. + 
-NKK 8 .] The quality of being appellative. 

1662 Fuller Worthies 111. 70 |Tol reduce the proper names 
in the Genealogies to such an Appellalivcness as should 
compose a continued sense. 

t Appe'llatory, a. and sb. Oh. [ad. L. appd- 
latori-us , f. appellator n. of agent f. appellat e: 
see Appeal and -oky.] 

A. adj. Perlaining to an appellant or an appeal. 

1553 87 Foxe A. <y M. , Edw. VI, 1207 (R.) He requireth that 

letters dimissories or appellalories might be given him. 17Z6 
Avliffe Parerg. (L.) An appellatory libel ought to contain 
the name of the parly appelfant. 

B. sb. [sc. letter.] rare. 

1747 Cartf. Hist. Eng. I. 607 The legates, .gave them ap- 
pellatorics. 

Appellee ''tepelr, aped/-). Laiv. Also 7 ap- 
pealee. [a. Fr. appeU, pa. pple. of appder to Ap¬ 
peal : see -ee.] One who is appealed against. 
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1 . One who is accused of crime, informed against, 
or challenged to prove his innocence. 

I1387 8 Rot. Par/. HI. 229 (xi. Rich. ll>Qe touz Ics ditz 
Appellez scroiem a dit Parliament, a respondre sur Y Appel!. J 
1531 Dial. Laws ling. 11. xlviii. (1638) 152 Though the ap¬ 
pellee were never so great an offender. 1679 Trial 0/Lang' 
horn 27 If the Approver be pardoned, by the l^aw the Ap¬ 
pellee ought to l)c discharged. 1768 Black stone Cprint. 1V. 
311 If the appellee be acquitted, he cannot be afterwards in¬ 
dicted for the same offence. 1851 Sir F. Palcravk Form. 
«V ling. I. 240 The appellor and appellee dismounted, wield¬ 
ing club and staff. 

t 2 . 'Hie defendant in a case carried to a higher 
court; notv called the respondent . Ohs. 

i6tx Cotcr. s. v. Antkipi apA'l, A speciall Commission, 
procured by th’ Appealer. 

t Appelling, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. vb. * appe If 
(ad, L. appell-ire, f. ap- = ad- to -f pcllere to drive) 
f ong 2.] Driving, pushing, or forcing onwards. 

1666 G. 11 arvkv A/orb. Angl. x. 116 A glowing heat.. ex¬ 
cited through the appelling purulent corrosive steams. 1693 
Phil. Trans. XVI 1.662 Stick there till other appelling Sub¬ 
stances give them a farther Comminution. 

Appellor (apcl^j, a';pelp\i\ J.aw. Also 5 7 
-our(e ; aphet. pelour. [a. AFr. apclour OFr. 
apeicor L. appelLitdr-em, n. of agent f. appdhi-rc: 
see Appeal and -or.] One who accuses of crime, 
demands proof of innocence by wager of battle, nr 
informs against an accomplice, (See also Ap¬ 
pealer, Appellant.) 

e 1400 Ilarl. MS. Rolls Ser. VII. 519 Gunnildas nory harf 
the fals pelours hamme. 1440 Tramp. Pam'., Apecliowreor 
apclowre, Appellator. 1660 K. Coke Denver Sttbj. 199 
That thieves or appellors may confess their offences unto 
priests.. 1768 Blackstone Comm. iv. xxiii, if the. appellee 
be acquitted, the appellor .. shall suffer one years imprison¬ 
ment. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. H i b. 1851 [sec Appellee]. 
Appely, -ily, obs. forms of Haply. 
Appenage, obs. form of Apanage. 
f Appe nd, v} Obs. Also 4 apend, apent, 5 
appent. Aphetic4-;> pend, pent. [a. OFr. apend re 
(3rd sing, it apent, whence MR. variant apenP, lo 
depend on, belong to, pertain:—L. appendcre (in cl. 
L. only trans.) for appendcre, i.ap-—ad- to + pendere 
to hang (intO. Obsolete before 1500, and not 
connected (in Kng.) with Append ?>.-] intr. To 
belong to as a possession, natural accompaniment, 
or right; to pertain; to relate, to refer; to be 
suited or proper to. Obs. 

c 1325 /•'. E. A Hit. P. B. 1270 Alle J>e apparement ]>at pented 
to ]> e kyrke. c 1340 Caw. Gr. Knt. 623 Quy pc pcntangel 
apendc3 to |>at prynce noble, c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. ? 970 
Holy orisoun .. appendith specially to penitence, a 1400 
Chester PI. 13X Oure l,orde will ns lere whereto it 

|the star in the East] will apente. Ibid. 180 Yf you wiste 
wherto it would apente. c 1400 Tonmeley Atyst. 239 That 
lharnes] appentys unto me. 1470 Harding Chron. xxvii, 
llis wife . .With all uray that to the werre apent (re r. her 
wer apent]. Ibid. Ivii, All bokes or ornamentes, Bellys, 
relyquys, that to [the churche] appendcs. 

Append (ape’nd), vl L [a. (perh. through mod. 
Fr. append-re) L. append-?re to hang to. In form 
the same word as prec., re-adopted from L. or Fr. 
in the transitive sense of appendcre, after the prec. 
vb. had been long obsolete.] 

1 . To hang on, to attach as a pendant. 

1646 Sm T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v, If amulets do work 
by emanations from their bodies upon those parts wherunto 
they are appended- 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. iii, A Con¬ 
quering llero, to whom Fate has malignantly appended a 
tin-kettle of Ambition. 

2 . To attach, join on, annex, as an accessory 
either material or attributive. 

1779 8x Johnson L. P., Shenstone Wks. IV. 214 Halcs- 
Owen .. in the division of the kingdom, was appended .. to 
a distant county. 1835 J. Harris Gt . Teacher(i%yj) 382 One 
thing to which everything else desirable is appended. 1863 
Kemble Rest'd. Georgia 34 The purposes for which hands and 
arms were appended to our bodies. 

3 . To add in writing by way of supplement or 
appendix. 

1843 Mill Logie ti. iii. 5 8 Some additional remarks.. are 
appended. 1879 Farrar Paul 1 . l’ref. 9 To append notes 
to the more difficult expressions. 

Appendage (ape-nded^). [f. prec. + -ace : cf. 
equipage; also apanage (in 17th e. appennage), by 
which the sense was perhaps influenced.] That 
which is attached as if by being hung on ; a sub¬ 
sidiary external adjunct, addition, or accompani¬ 
ment, which does not form an essential part of 
that to which it is added, but is usually natural 
or appropriate to it. (Cf. Appendix.) 

1. of things material, a. generally. 

1713 Derham Phys. Theol. iv. xii. 214 Clothing, another 
necessary Appendage of Life. X790 Beatson A r ar*. .y Mil. 
Mem. \ f. 30 An army, with all its necessary appendages. 
1854 Brewster More Worlds iv. 76 The planet Saturn, en¬ 
compassed with the extraordinary appendage of a ring. 
csp. b. An addition to territory or property. Cf. 
Apanage 3, Appendant B. i. 

1667 E. Chamberlavne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 1. iii. (1743) X5 Two 
of their (the Cinque-Ports 1 ] appendages, Winchelsea and 
Rye, arc in Sussex, 1796 Morse Anter, Geog. 1 . 783 The 
other islands .. should be regarded as appendages to Curas- 
sou. 1876 Digby Real Prop. i. $ 1. 7 Dwelling-houses and 
tbeir appendages. 


+ c. An addition in writing; an Appendix. Obs. 

1651 Hobbes Govt. 4- Sac. Ded., That Appendage which is 
added concerning the Regiment of God. 

d. Nat. Hist. A subordinate or subsidiary organ. 

1785 J. E. Smith in Lets. Hour June 1883, 353/1 The an¬ 
gular appendage to the nose of the American bat. 1870 II. 
Macmillan Bible Teach, vii. 135 All the appendages home 
on the stem—such as scales, leaves, bracts, Jlowers, and fruit. 
1874 Carpeniek Meat. Phys. 1. ii. § $y Antennae and oilier 
appendages used for feeling. 

2. of things immaterial. 

1649 Jer.Tavi.ok Gt. F.xemp. xvii. 5 5 If the pious action 
have been formerly joined with anything .. truly criminal.. 

1 give c.uive .. to think 1 approve of the oltl appendage. 1673 
Cave Prim. Chr. 1. x. 327 Confirmation which ever was a 
constant appendage to Baptism. 1763 J. Brown Poetry <y 
At us. § 4. 40 Tluf 1 >ancc .. being only secondary, and merely 
an A p| lend age to the Song. 1848 .M akioi 11 Italy Past <y 
Pr. 1 . 8 Religion and gallantry soon made humanity an in¬ 
dispensable ap|K*mlage of true valour. 

3 . D ans/, of pci sons. 

1838 Eliza Cook AB/aia xxv. That rare appendage to a 
king, A friend that never played the slave. 1858 Doran 
Court Potds 121 Such an official was not an uncommon ap¬ 
pendage to legations. 

Appendaged (apcmded^dX ///. a. [f- prec. 4 
-KD-.j Furnished with, or having, an appendage. 

1854 Woodward Man. Mollu sea (18561 134 I. it or in id.e .. 
operculum-lobe appendaged. 1875 Browning Inn Album 36 
This pretty cousins place, Appendaged with your million, 
tempts my hand. 

Appendance, -ence (ape-miens), [a. Fr. ap- 
pendanee , 1 . a(p)pendre : see Append 1 and -anck.] 

+ 1 . A dependent possession, a dependency. Obs. 

1523 J,n. Berners Broiss. 1. ccxii. 258 Townes, cnstcls, 
landcs. .or theyr appurteuaunces and appciiduuiice*, whai- 
soeuer they be. 1598 Hakluyt / ' oy. I. 2 Many other islands 
beyond Norway .. are apjrendanccs of Scant in. x66a Fuller 
Worthies tit. 116 So numerous is the Church with its Ap- 
pcndcnccs. 

+ 2 . An external or extraneous adjunct, addition, 
or concomitant; an appendage. Obs. 

1561 T. NIokton] Cats in's Inst. iv. xviii. (1634^ 7*2 The 
Masse taken in her most picked juirenesse . .without hcrap- 
pendnnees. 1615 Ckooke Body 0/Man 969 Some liaue 
thought them onely Appendanecs of ucrlaine rootes left in 
the iaw. 1677 IIai.e Contempt. 11. 15 Kven such a Tran¬ 
quillity of mind, .hath certain appendances to it, that abate 
that sincereness of Happiness. 

3 . J.au*. The fact of being appendant. 

1832 Austin yurispr. (1879) 11 . I. 852 What is called ap¬ 
pendance (if 1 may he permitted to coin an abstract name 
corresponding to the concrete appendant'is merely a species 
or modification of appurtenance. The distinction .. is merely, 
that, into common appendant there enter* the notion of the 
feudal relation constituted by tenure. 

t Appendancy, -ency. Obs. [strictly n. of 
quality f. Appendant (see -nuy), but also concr.] 

1. 'Fhe quality or stale of being appendant. 

1641 Sfelman De Sepult. 176 (R.) Abraham .. bought the 
w hole field, and by right of appcndency had the cave with it. 

2 . = Appendance 2. 

1615 Crooke Body 0/Man 925; Their Perforations, Cauities 
Bosomes, Appendancics, Prominences, and Processes. 1669 
Penn Xo Cross, etc. 1. v. § 5 All Worldly Temples, and their 
ceremonious Appendcncies, 

Appendant, -ent (ape'ndcnt), a. and sb. [a. 
Fr. appendant, pr. pple. of appendre. Orig. be¬ 
longing to Append vP, but subseq. influenced by 
Append z».‘-] 

A. adj. Const, to, on. 

1 . Law. Attached or belonging to a possession or 
tenure as an additional but subsidiary right. 

1523 Fitzherb. Sum', vi. (1539' 9 Those teiiautes that haue 
commcn appendaunt. 1649 Sei.den Laws 0/ Eng. 1. xxxi. 
<1739) 46 Liberties.. granted by Kings as appendant to 
Manors. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 11 . 33 Common appen¬ 
dant is a right, belonging to the owners or occupiers of arable 
land, to put commonable beasts upon the lord’s waste. 1844 
Williams. Real Prop. Law( 1877) 322 Incorporeal heredita¬ 
ments which are appendant to such as are corporeal. 

2 . Of things material: Attached in a subordinate 
capacity or relation; annexed, adjunct. 

*577 Hounsheu Chron. II. 13/2 The Orchadcs are ad¬ 
judged to be appendant to Ireland. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos . t. 66 The stomach and guts, and their appemlent 
Vessels, the lacteal Veins, 1775 Johnson in Boswell li. (1847) 
463 Trianon is a kind of retreat appendant to Versailles. 
1836 Blue too. Mag. XXXIX. 462 That they are merely ap¬ 
pendant on the great metropolis, and have no independent 
local character. 1865 Sat. Rev. 18 Feb, 85 "Fhe Encyclical 
with its appendant Syllabus. 

f b. transf. of persons. Obs . 

*599 M arston Sc. Villattie it. vii. 203 His fairc appendant 
whore That lackics him. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vit. 406 
Chancellours, and Oflicialls, and other appendant limbs. 

3 . Attached by a relation of cause or purpose; 
pertinent, attendant, consequent. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. vii, Because phisyke is ap- 
pendaunt Unto the body by helpcof medccync. 1539 Elvot 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 142 II. 118 That office wherunto is as 
it were appendant losse of money and good name. 1692 
South 12 Serm. (1697) 1 . 41 A pleasure, embased with no 
appendant sting. 1779 Johnson L. P., Watts Wks. IV. 187 
lie offered to remit the salary appendant to it. 1808 Cole* 
BROOKE J'edas in Asia/. Res. VIII. 380, I have learnt.. the 
sciences appendant on holy writ. 1833 Chalmers Const . 
Man (1835! 1 . ii. 127 The unavoidable pleasure appendant to 
the gratification of each of them. 

4 . lit. Hanging attached (to). 

1576 Thynne in Animadv. 115 Who further have appen- 
dante to that honour's cheyne, Don Jasons Flese of golde. 


1662 Fuller Worthies (1840) 11 . 51 A rhyming epitaph is 
appendant on a pillar. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 22 With 
au Appemlent Proboscis or Trunk. <11711 Ken Edmund 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 347 Dire knotted whips, arm’d with ap- 
pendent Lead. 1762 II. Wai.folk X'ertue's A need. Paint. 
(1786) 11 . 282 To which was appendent a gold medal. 1874 
Kilky 4//1 Rep. Com. His/. MSS. 449/2 The seal.. appendant 
by a silken cord. 

b. 1 Hanging* with ; decorated with (hanging 
omamenlsV 

a 1797 11 . Wai.foi.k George II <18471 III. i. 8 The right arm 
lined with fur, and appendent with many black ribaiuK 
B. sb. [the adj. used absoii] arch. 

1 . Law. A lesser right or )>ro|>crly attached by 
prescription to one more important. 

1525 l.D. Bi rneks Froiss. 11 . vii. 16 The lownc of Sluse, 
with the ajH-tidauntcs and profytes of the see. 1628 Coke 
On Lit/. 121 b, Appendant is any inheritance belonging lo 
another that is superior or more worthy. 1809 Tomi.ins 
Law Diet. I. 11 vij/2 .Appendants are ever by prescription, 
ami this makes a distinction between appendants and ap¬ 
purtenances. 

2 . A material addition of a subordinate natuie; 
an adjunct, apiK-mlage; a dependency. 

1587 Fil ming Contn. ttotinshed 111 . 416 1 The said duke- 
dome of Bingundie and the appendciits. 1633 P. Fi.eiciilu 
Purple 1 st. 11. note, The first lent rail-pipe], .is called ‘blind;’ 
at whose end is an appendent. 1692 Kav Disc. iii. 11732) 24 
The Sea with all its Creeks, Bays, and Inlets and other 
Appendants. 

b. transf. of persons. 

1641 Smecivmm i s rind. Answ. § 13. 115 It is granted by 
our Remonstrant, and his appendant Sculieius. 1654 Li.- 
Mrange Charles /, 167 All the Judges .. with all the t Ml'acrs 
and appendants of their Courts. , 1814 Miss Burney 
Wanderer 1 . 395 An eijual member of die community, Hot 
a poor .. appendant to it. 

3 . A quality, property, principle, etc. naturally 
attached or logically resulting. 

1587 Golding De A/ornay xiv. 11617V 210 The doctrine of 
Gods prouidence, ami the iinmortalitic of our sullies are so 
linked together, that the one is as an appendant to die other. 
1749 Wesley li’hs. 1872 X. 124 To satisfy, though but as an 
appendant to the satisfaction of Christ. 1824 Coleridge Aids 
to RejI. 11848 1 . 198 The numerous corollaries or appendents. 

4 . An appendix ; a pendant. 

1570 T. Norton XotveTs Cafct h. 11853' 202 A certain ap- 
peiidant ofthe Lord’s Prayer. 4 For thine is the kingdom,’etc, 
1836 SonHEV Caliper's Whs. II. 06 l <> publish the ‘i'ask 
ami its appendants as a second [volume]. 

Appended (ape-mlud', ///. a. [f. Append +- 
-EM.] 1 lung on ; added as supplementary, annexed. 

1727 51 Chambers Cytl., Appended Remedies are out¬ 
wardly applied, by hanging about the neck. 1856 Kanu 
A ret. Expi. 1. xx. 249 The appended report of Dr. Hayes. 

Appendical t fipc-mlikah, a. [f. L. appendie-cm 
Appendix + -aiJ.] Of the nature of an appendix. 

1850 A then.cum 19 Jan. 80 A thing superfluous ami appen¬ 
dical to the drama. 1866 — No. 2<.<95- 216/3 The appendical 
list of country professors. 

t Appe ndicate, v, Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE'h] 'l'o add as an a]>pumtix ; to apjjcnd. 

1677 Hale P. O. At. tv. i. 290 Explications .. which .. draw 
in question theTriith itself to which they are appendicuted. 

t Appe ndica tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action 
f. prec.: see -Tin.w] Addition by way of appendix. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 74 Some great and consider¬ 
able parts .. appendicatiotts unto the Alnndtts asfeetabilis. 
a 1677 - Relig. 1. 9 Superadditions and Appendication* to 
Christian Religion. 

tAppe’ndice, V. Obs. rare. [f. append ice sb.; 
see Appendix 4.] a. Dans. To add as an ap¬ 
pendix. b. intr . To form an appendix. Ilcnec 
nppendieing///. a., appendant. 

1661 Morgan Sph. Gent. 111. iii. 28 A double chain of gold 
.. the append icing Jewel being within an oval a Lilly. 1702 
C. Mather Magn. Chr. in. lntrod. § 4, I have appemliced 
the life of a famous Thomas. 


Appendi cious, -itious, a. rare. [f. med.L. 
appendicitis, -itins.] Of the nature of an appendix. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Append itious. 

Appendicle tape , ndik , l). [ad. (perh. through 
Fr.) \j. appendiettla, dim. of Appendix.] A small 
appendix or appendage. 

161* Cotgr., Appendieule , An appendicle or little appendix. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. ii. v, An appendieule or littlu 
appendix of a thing. 1853 M avne: Exp. Lex., Appendieula, 
A little appendage; an appendicle. 


Appendicular (.Tpemli ki/rlii), a. [f. L. ap¬ 
pend tenia (see prec.) + -ah ; cf. Fr. appendicnlaire .] 
Belonging to, or of the nature of, an appendicle. 

1651 Weldon Crt. K. Charles 196 A seale appendicular to 
an office erected by him. 1857 Hknfrey h.lem. Bat. § 42 
Leaves and their modifications, forming the lateral or ap¬ 
pendicular organs. 1872 Mivakt Ana/. 25 The skeleton of 
the limhs.. is called the Appendicular skeleton. 


Appendicularian (»pendrki/ 7 lo>rian), a. and 
sb. Zool. [f. mod.L. Appendiculdria (see prec.) + 
-an.] A. adj. Peitaining to the Appcndicutaria , 
a family of minute ascidian molluscs, with long 
tail-appendages. B. sb. A member of this family. 

1880 A. Wilson in Gent. Mag. CCXLV 1 . 43 The appen- 
dicularinns .. the existing representatives of the stock and 
ancestry which gave origin alike to the sea-squirt race and to 
the great vertebrate group itself. 

Appendiculate ((ependi-ki/IUt), a. Biol. [f. 
L. appendiettla (see above) 4 -ate 2 # ] Furnished 
with small appendages; forming an appendicle. 

1835 Penny Cycl. s.v. Botany, Appendiculate, having some 
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kind of appendages. # 1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses Gloss. 
311 Appendiculate, fringed with little fragmentary bodies. 
1870 Rou.kston A Him. Li/e 138 External appendiculate 
organs such as locomotor set® or gills. 

Appendiculated, ///. a. rare. = proc. 

175* Sik J. Hill Hist. Anitn. 19 (Jon.) With a suhulated 
tail appendiculated to each side. 1774 Hunter in Phil. 
Trans. LX IV. 317 The pancreas., of the Gillaroo trout., 
is appendiculated. 

Appending, ppl. a. [f. Append vd + -ing 2.] 
= Appendant. 

1527 Andrew Brunssiyke' s Distyll. J/ "liters A j, The ap¬ 
pending gowtes of laxatyfu mcdycyncs. 1624 11 evvvooo 
Gtinaik. in. 137 The casualties appending on so harsh a 
journey. 1662 Killer Worthies 11840) 111. 461 Appending 
to this cathedral is the Chapter-house. 1774 Johnson 
y<mrn. H r . 1 st. Wks. 1787 X. 333 The parchment.. is, with 
the seal appending, fastened to a ribband. 

Appendix [ajKnuliks), sb. PI. -ices (-is/z) and 
-ixes. [a. L. appendix, f. append?re : see Append. 
A sing, append ice after Fr. appears in 1 ;th c.] 1 liat 
which is attached as if by being hung 011; -Ap¬ 
pendage, but now of more restricted use. 

1 . Of things material: A subsidiary external ad¬ 
junct, addition, or accompaniment ; an additional 
possession, a dependency. Obs. in gen. sense exe. 
by transference from 2. 

1592 Greene lstart Courtier in llari. Mise. i.Malh.' II. 
230 tf it be his pleasure to haue his appendices primde, or 
his niouehachesfostred. 1645 HosMJ.t. Lett. i. .:<> Normandy, 
once an Appendix of the Crown of Fugland. 1665 J. Sbknci it 
Prophecies 125 The Ark. the Shechinah, the heavenly lire, 
and the re->i, were ceremonial appendices. 17x0 Siiakti.su. 
Charaet. vt. v. <17371 1H• 379 Figures of Men .. accidentally 
introduc'd, as Appendices, or Ornaments. 1880 tr. IVrirfz 
Atom. The. 150 The bodies added as appendices have be¬ 
come the heads of their respective families. 

t b. transf. of persons ; cf. Appendant 2 b. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. »v. iv. 104 To bid the Priest Ik; 
readie to come against you come with your appendix. 1692 
K. Walker Epictetus <17371.\xiii, My Children .. are but 
the Appendixes of me. 

2 . An addition subjoined to a document or book, 
having some contributory value in connexion with 
the subject-matter of the work, but not essential 
to its completeness. 

1549 Latimer 7 .SVm. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.l 46 The com¬ 
mentaries, Coiitaynyng the solemnities of their religion wyth 
nianye other appendixes. 1638 Penit. Con/, xii. \ 1657) 317 
Towards the end whereof is an Appendix or Post-script. 
17x1 F. Fclli.r Med. Gyntn. Href., As 1 have related in the 
Appendix to this Treatise. 1880 Atheme it m 23 Oct. 567 
Two important Appendixes. 1881 Academy 18 june 437 '» 
IIis numerous appendices. 

3 . Bio(. A small process or prolongation deve¬ 
loped from the surface of any organ. 

1615 Crookf Body 0/Man 113 The ap|iendi.\e of the Me¬ 
senteric .. of the nature of a ligament. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Gard. Cyrus 526 The appendices or licard* in the calicular 
leaves lof the rose]. 1863 Oliver /.ess. Hot. 11873' 142 Viola 
odorata .. two narrow dorsal appendices from the base of 
tile connective of the two anterior anthers. 

t b. The sucker of a plant or tree. Obs. 

1664 Lvi.lvn Sylva 11679130 Both these sorts [of elms] arc 
rais’d of Appendices, or Stickers. 
t 4 . Of things immaterial: A subsidiary addition, 
accompaniment,or consequence; ail accessor)'. Obs. 

1542 Booroe Brer*. (1870* 103 The Apendex to all the pre¬ 
misses that folowcth. 1578 Timmk Call-in on Gen. 360 His 
promise was an addition, or an appendix of that principal 
point. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. it. 11. vi. <1651186 Idleness 
is an appendix to nobility. 1662 J. Chandler Van lleT 
mout's Oriatr. 267 Therefore the will of a blessed Soul 
should be a burdensome appciidicc. 1699 Hover Pr. Dht. 
(1759) s.v., Who look upon Idleness as an Appendix uf their 
Greatness. 

Appendix (apemdiks), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
To add as an appendix. Hence Appendixed ppi.a. 

‘755 Macens Insurances 1. 456 The appendix’d Piece 
marked Letter B. 1772 Grose East hid. 1. 211 The cata¬ 
logue appendixed4>y Mr. Fraser to his history of Nadir Shah. 

Appennage, obs. form of Apanage. 
t Appense, v. Obs. rare-', [a. OFr. a(p)- 
ptnse-r to append a seal, ad. h. *appensd-re, fre¬ 
quentative of afpendt-re.] To append (a seal). 

1599 Harluyt Voy. II. 1. 158 We haue caused .. our seale 
thereunto to be appended. 

Appense (ape*ns\ a. Bot. rare. [f. 'L.appens-us, 
pa. pple. of appendtre to Append.] (See qttoi.) 

1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants (1855) 400 Pinicnta.. ovules 
solitary, appense. Ibid. 1095 Appense . being hung up as a 
hat is upon a pin ; an approach to pendulous. 

t Appe’nsion. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. L. 
appcnd-?re\ see prec and -ion. Cf. Fr. appension .] 
The action or process of appending. 

1646 J. G[regory] Notes ff Obs. (1650) 56 And then hang’d 
the Karth upon the same Nothing. But of this manner of 
appension somewhat more is to be said. 1677 J. Webster 
Witcher, xiii. 267 The curing of diseases by.. amulets, ap- 
pensions and transplant ions. 

t Appe ntice. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. Fr. appaitis , 
OF. a pent is, nom. of apen/if. f. a pend re, 3 sing. 
apent (see Append vH), by form-assoc. w. adjs. 
in -Its, -lif L. -livus, -tivum : cf. Apprentice. 
Hence aphetic Pentice, corrupted to Penthouse.] 
A lean-to building, a penthouse. 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Conntr. Farm 18 Ouer against the 
porch of the Bame, yon shall make a place of a competent 
height, in manner of an Appenticc, to set your Ploughcs, etc. 


t Appercei’vant,///.tf. Obs. rare-'. [a.OFr. 
apercevanl, pr. pple. of apcrccvcir : see next ] Dis¬ 
covering, cognizant. 

c 1450 Merlin iv. 73 Ye be sone aperceyvaunte of hym. 

t Appercei ve, v. Obs. Forms; 4 5 apar-, 
aper-, 5 appar-, apper-, -coive, -coyvo, -cove, 
-seive, 5 6 appereeyve, 6-ceave, -save, 7 appar- 
ceive. [a. OFr. apcrccvcir , aparcevoir (tonic form 
a perceive), cogn. w. Sp. apereebir, Pg. aperceber 
late I.. or early Rom. *appereip?re for * apper cipere, 
f <?/-, ad- to 4 pereipere to Perceive. For change 
to app- see A v- prefX\ To perceive, observe, re¬ 
cognize, notice, remark : a. with simple obj. 

t 1300 \ ’o.X Of //W/213 Ich the aperseiuedcf t 1391 Chaucer 
Astro/, 11. §30.44*Fhanne shaltouaperceyve weltheMoevyng 
of a planete. <*1450 I.o.nelich Grail xx.xviii. 309 Non man 
hym aparceyven inylitu. 1494 Fabvas l ii. 9 The which 
Temple, when Brute had apperceyued, anone he yode into 
it. 1549 Ciialom'k Erasm. Mori.e Enc. S iv b, Some de- 
voutc persoiies.. did, without aperceivyug the di(Terence, 
drinke latupe oyle in si cede of wync. 1614 W. Browne 
Shtph. Pipe 1.25 When apparccived had she this, she cry'd. 

b. with oj\ sttbord. cl ., or absol. 

c 1320 Se/cyn Sag. 1W.) 1433 The btirgeis aparseiued of bis 
wiue I-VIe nightes wa-g»n him frain. 1491 CaxtuN Vitas 
Patr.y W. dc W.) 1. viii. 13a1/2 The holy man apcrceyuyd 
that the busies were almost deed. 1588 A. King Can is in s' 
Cateeh. H vj, As 30W may appersavc be yis calculation. 

t Appercei ving, eld. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + 
-ing LJ The* action of perceiving or noticing. 

c 1386 Ciiavci k S</rs. T. 278 Ffor dre-de of Ldouse inclines 
aperceyuynges. c 1400 Korn. KOSc 6320 Sosligh is the uper- 
ctyvyng That al to late corneth knowyng. 

Apperception (.xpojse-pjon). Mctaph. [ad. 
1 *. a percept ion [mod. I., apperception -em t Leibnitz', 
f. apcrcrcoir : see Aiteiu eivk and -tim.v] 

1 . The mind’s perception of itself as a conscious 
agent; self-consciousness. 

1753 Chambers Cy<i. Supp ,, Adperoption in the Leib* 
iiit/un style, denotes the act whereby the mind becomes 
conscious 10 itself of a perception. 1763 Reid Inquiry 1 . 
xv. (1785* 220 By apperception he understands that degree 
of perception, which rellects, as it were, upon itself ^ by 
which we are conscious of our own existence, and conscious 
of our own perceptions. 1877 Cairo Philos. Kant v. 79 The 
monad that has consciousness of itself.. that lias not ouly 
perception, but apperception. 

2 . Mental perception, recognition. 

1839 Hailey Eestus xix. 11848-217 Meet apperception of 
the sum of things, 1857 Maurice Mor. ,y Met. Phil. 1V. viii. 
{s 65 I he recognition or apperception of these truths by men. 

t Appe ril. Obs. rare. [f. Fkkil sb. See A- 
pref. 1J.] Peril, risk. 

1607 Shaks. Titnou 1. il 32 Let me stay at thine apperill, 
Timon. 1632 B. Jonson Magn. l.ady v. x, Faith, 1 will 
bail him, at mine own apperii. 

Appertain (icpoit^n), v. Forms; 4-5 aper- 
tene, -teyn, 5 appertonc, -arteno, -nrteyn(c, 5-6 
nppertcin, -teyn e, -teigne, 6 adpertene, ap- 
partcyne, -ertayne, 6-7 -taine, 7 -tane, -tnigne, 
apertain, 7- appertain. [a. OFr. aparlen-ir , 
aperlen-ir late 1.. adpertine-re, f. ad- to, com¬ 
pletely + pert in ere to belong Lo, f. per tli rough + 
lenire to hold. For change to app- see Ap- prcf/\ 

1. intr. To belong as parts to the whole, or as 
members to a family or class, and hence, to the 
head of the family; to be related, akin to. 

1 1450 Merlin x.\i. 373 These other tweyne .. aperteync to 
the kynge loot .. and he Fries sones. 1578 I.yik DoJocns 
vi. xlvii. 719 Of plununes .. some apparteyne to the garden, 
and some are of a wilde kirjde. 1611 Bible Numb, xvl 32 
All the men that appertained vnto Korah. 1794 Sullivan* 
Vieso Nat. I. 454 Disunited particles, which appear to have 
originally appertained to stones or rocks, 1843 Mu.l. Logic 
Jntrod.u368>7 To this science appertain the great and much 
debated questions. 

2 . To belong as a possession to. 

1416 Langley in Ellis Orie. Lett. n. 18 I. 51 Withinne 
youre Churchc .. ther shuldc be certein thyng that to yowc 
apperteneth. 1564 //ills 4- lnv. N. Count. (1835)219 Dubb- 
Ietts and all other ray me ms apperteynyng vnto me. 1667 
IS. Ciiamberlavne St. Gt. Brit. 11.1. ii. <1743) 294 'i'he Abbey 
of Deer.. appertained to the Cistercian monks. 1790 1 
Dallas* Amer. Law Hep. 71 Whether all property found in 
the city., should appertain to the United States. 1809 
Tomlins Lasv Diet ., Appurtenanees .. things both corporeal 
and incorporeal appertaining to another thing. 

3 . To belong as a right or privilege to. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 155/4 This place appcrtcyneth to 
no man hut to precstcs. 1598 Barret Theor. War res 11. L 
16 The punishment.. appertained to the Campe-maistcr. 
1651 Horbes J.ndath. iv. xliv. 350 Shall not all Judicature 
appertain to Christ? 1793 T. Jefferson Writ . (1850! IV. 34 
The right of raising troops .. appertaining exclusively to the 
nation itself. 1883 Law Times 20 Oct. 410/1 Until the 
present reign probate jurisdiction appertained solely to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. 

4 . To belong naturally or by inherent fitness; to 
be suited, proper, appropriate to. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pets. T. r 976 To fastyng appurteynen pc r. 
-ertenen, -artcyneth, -artenen, partenyth] fuure thinges. 
<♦1470 Hors, Shepe , Ghoos (1822)5 Hardynessc.. apper- 
teyneth to eucry manly knyght. 1535 Stewart Crojt.Scott. 
II. 18 How he furc adpertenis nocht to me To tell. 1599 
Shahs. Much Ado iv. 1. 2x0 Do all rites, That appertainc 
vnto a bun all. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 13 That ap¬ 
pellation seems more properly to appertain to the phlogiston. 
1813 Miss Austen Pride <5* Prej. x. 43 The degree of im- 
j>ortance which is to appertain to this request. 


5 . To belong as an attribute, function, or affecting 
circumstance ; to pertain, relate. 

CX391 Chaucer Astrol. Prul. x A certein nombre of con¬ 
clusions apertenyng to the same instrument. 1601 Shahs. 
/ul. C. ti. i. 282, I should know no Secrets That appertaine 
to you. 1850 Daubeny Atom. The.\ i. 168 The crystalline 
form of a body is not always determined by any unalterable 
property appertaining to its component atoms, 
f 5 . itnpers. (chiefly in senses 3 and 4.) Obs. 
e 1386Chaucer Melib. r 15 It apperteyneth [v.r. aperteneth, 
-tyneth, -teigneb, pertcynethj not to a wys man, to make 
such sorw e. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictcs 19 It appar- 
teigneth to euery man .. to seke science. 1605 Bacon Ad:\ 
Learn. 11. 23 Further than appertained to the degree of a 
creature. 1623 Lisle Test. Antiq. Pref., Unto whom it did 
first appertaine to exact of Priests .. this profession. 

+b. absol. As appertains : as is proper or due. Obs. 

1524 Wolsey State Papers\ 1836) IV. 89To see theym con- 
duyted in saufetye .. as shall appertain. x6ix Bible i P.sdr. 
i. 12 They tested the Passeouer with fire, as appertained. 

f 6. trans. (by omission of to.) To belong to, be¬ 
come, befit. Obs. rare. 

a 1420O1CLKVK De Reg. Prine. 4838 It appertenethe a kyng 
for to be A kyng in verray sot he. 1491 Caxton / 7 las Pair. 
tW.de W.i 1. clxiv. i73a/2 It aperteynyth thy dygnytee, 
for to doo that this i>oore synfull woman askith. 1598 Svu- 
vEsi t k Dtt Bartas 622 Tlte Soule .. longing to behold the 
plate that appertains her, Doth loath the bodie. 1601 Dol¬ 
man /•>*. A ead. 11618)657 Have attributed that to their nation 
which properly apperiaineth not them. 

t Appertainance. A variant of Appur- 
tknance assimilated to prec. vb. 

1525 Lo. Berners in Proiss. (.1812) Pref. 14 The anper- 
taynens of your realms. 1824 8 Landor lmag. Corn-. Wks. 
1846 l. xxx viii. 249 The noblest elevations of the human mind 
have in appertainance their sands and swamps. 1852 Sir \V. 
H amilton Discuss. 551 A Schoolhouse with appertainances. 

Ajjpertai ning', vbl. sb. [f. prec. vb. + -jng L] 
The fact of belonging to; coner.pl. Belongings, 
appurtenances (obs.). 

a 1597 Lovers Compl. 115 IIis real habitude gave life and 
grace To appertainings and tu ornament. [Sec Abkertain- 
.mkn r.) 

Appertai*ning, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -iNo 2 .] 
Pertaining, belonging, proper, appropriate (lo). 
<1386 Chaucer Chau, Vent. Prol. <y 7. 231 Many another 
thing, That is to oure craft appertenyng. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 
4- Jut. 111. i. 66 The appertaining rage To such a greeting. 
1883 Daily .\V*7t«i2i Sept. 5 4, 108 guns, with the appertain¬ 
ing forces of pioneers and train. 

t Appertai nment. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. 
+ -mknt.] That which belongs to ; appurtenance. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. <y Cr. ti. iii. 87 We lay by Our appertain- 
ments [ v.r. appertainingsl, visiting of him. 

Appertinance, -ence, obs. ff. Appurtenance. 
+ Appe'rtinancy. Obs. rare— l . [See Appur¬ 
tenance and -ancy ; the regular spelling from L. 
would be appertinency .] 'i'he quality of being 

appertineut. Also = appurtenance. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. Pref., Our sober enquiries 
in the douhtfull ap)iertinancies of Arts. 

Appertineut v apo\ttinent), a. [a refashioning 
of appurtenant after L. appertinent-em . ] Another 
form of Appurtenant, used especially in the non- 
legal sense; Appertaining, properly belonging or 
relating. 

1386 1819 (See Appurtenant 2.J 

t Appertise, -yse, sb. Obs. [a. OFr. appertise, 
-artise [mod. apertise), f. apert open, manifest: see 
Apert 4.] Open display, proof, or evidence of 
dexterity, skill, or valour, csp. in arms. 

1480 Caxton OtncFt Met. xi. xxil, He was wyse, dyscrete, 
and ful of al aopertyse. 1485 — Paris <5- 10 None durst 

.. withstonde hys appertyse in amics. 1489 — Paytes 0/ 
Artnes 1. ix. 24 Grcte appertyses of arnies. 

tAppertise, -yse, a. Obs. rare. [a.OFr. 
aperlt, pi. -is, 'skilful/ pa. pple. of apertir to 
render ‘ apert': see Apert 4, and prec. (Badly 
spelt with final -z.)] Skilful, adroit, of ready wit. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour M iij, The most appertyse and 
wyse fynd them self.. by suche delynge mocked and blamed. 

t Appe'te, v. Obs. [a. Fr. appctc-r (14th c. in 
Littrc), nd. L. appctPre, f. ap- = ad- to + pettre to 
seek.] To seek after, desire, covet, long for. 

<*1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1582 Matire appetith [v.r. apeti- 
tith, appetyteth ] forme alwey. c 1530 RnonES Bk. Nurture 
in Babees Bk. 105 What sc usual I concupiscence appeteth. 
1538 Bale Thre Lawes 1018 Ambycyon, whose dyposycyon 
Is honour to appete. 1685 Sir G. Machenzie Relig. Stoic 
xiii. 117 Would never appete this separation. 

Appetence (arp/tens). [a. Fr. appetence desire, 
ad. I.. appetentia : see next.] The action of seek¬ 
ing for or longing after; appetite, desire. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet, xxxix, Whatsoe'er might 
.. please the appetence, Here it was poured out in lavish 
affluence. 1765TUCKKR Lt. Nat. II. 256 An inward feeling, 
a moral sense, or appetence towards the thing apprehended. 
1836 W. A. Butler in Blacbw. Mag. XXXIX. 454 To love, 
and in the appetence of love To deem thyself beloved. 
Appetency (arp/tensi). [ad. h. appetentia, n. 
of state f. appete tit-cm: see next and -ency.] 

1 . strictly , The state of longing for, desiring, 
craving; appetite, passion. But also used as = 
Appetence. Const, of, for, after . 

1631 Sanderson ax Strut. Ad. Aul. i. (1673) 13 God hath 
ingrafted in our Nature .. an appetency of praise and glory. 
165* Sparke Prim. Dcvot. (1663) 502 V icious concupiscence 
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and all brutish appetencies. 1824 D‘Israeli Cur. Lit. 11866) 

205 Fanaticism and robbery., will satiate their appetency 
for blood and plunder. x88x Masson in Maatt. Mag. XL\ . 

74 An appetency after literary distinction. 

2. Instinctive inclination or propensity. 

1 802 I’ai.ev Sat. Thcol. ix. 08271 466 That the parts of 
animals may have been all formed by what is called ap¬ 
petency, /. e. endeavour, perpetuated, and imperceptibly 
working its effect, through an incalculable series of genera- 
lions. 1836 Kirby it Si'KKCE Entomot, (1828) 111 . xxxii. 348 
There is no formative appetency in the animals themselves. 

3 . Of things inanimate: Natural tendency, affinity. 

1627 G. Watts Bacons Ailv. Learn.\ 1640) 147 Whoever 

shall.. intentivcly observe the appetencies of matter. 1831 
Ukkwsi i.r AVw*/0«(x8s 5' I. xii. 323 The spherical form of the 
planets had been ascribed by Copernicus to the gravity or 
natural appetency of their parts. 1846 Knight's Car. I'hys. 
Grog. ad hn.. The extraordinary appetency for oxygen of 
several of these bases. 

4 . Metaph. Suggested term including both desire 
and volition, as distinguished from cognition and 
feeling. 

1836 7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. ,\i. <18701 I. 186 The 
term appetency.. comprehending both desires and volitions. 

Appetent (wpftcnt), a [ad. L. appctenl-cm, 
pr. pple. of appctZre : sec Ajtete and -knt.] 

1 . Jxmging, eagerly desirous. Const, after, of. 

c 1420 Ballad, on flush, iv. 607 |Oxcnl ever appetent nicies 
to seek. 1646 Sir G. 1 >uck Puli. Ill, 60 tT.i *1 hirst y and 
appetent after glory and renown. 1861 Hook Lives A J ps. 

I. iv. 163 Eager to be instructed and appetent of knowledge. 

2 . Metaph. Connected wilh desire and volition. 

1837 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xli. 11877' II. 415 The 
mental modifications were divided into Gnostic or Cognitive, 
and Orectic or Appetent. 

t A*ppetently, adv. Oh. rare \ [f. pree. + 
•LY-: cl. Appktitki.y.J Kagtrly, with appetite. 

a 1479 Canton Maxims in Eludes Cax ton 199 Go to thy 
metc appetent I y. 

Appetibility (w pAibi liti). ? Oh. [f. K. ap- 
pctibil-is desirable : see next anti -nn.rrv. Cf. Fr. 
appe/ibili/fi] The quality of being desirable; tie- 
si rablen css, attractiveness. 

1604 T. Wrigii r Passions 0/Mind v. iv. 257 Goodnes .. is 
the perfection or appetihililic of every thing rcall or api«irant, 
1656 Hoboes Liberty, etc. 11841'3°9 To resist both the ap- 
petibility of objects, ami the uiirulincss of passions. 1824 
Harktti It. Viet., Appctibilily, qualitli the remit! dcstde- 
revolt. 

Appetible (.vp/tibl), a. and sb. [ad. L. ap- 
petibil-is desirable, I. appet ere : see Aitktk and 
-bi.k.] A. adj. 

fl. Having appetitc or affinity; attractive. Oh. 
1471 Rirr.Kv Comp. ALlt. in AxluiM 16521 t, Kynd to kynde 
bath appetyblc inclynacyon. 

2 . Worthy of being sought after, desirable. 

162a M arhe Aleman s Guzman D'Al/. II. 307 Such Graces 
arc Appetible in their owne nature. 1660 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. 117011259/2 The Appetible (thjcct, which inovelh the 
Appetite. 1847 B/ackw. Mag. LX 1 .589 The appetible fruit, 
t B. sb. An object of desire. Oh. 
a 17x6 South Serttt. IV. v.fR.i Sufficient lo draw forth, and 
determine the actings of it lthe will], unices there interpose 
some stronger appetihlc. 

1 Appetibleness. Oh. [f. prec. + -XF.ss.] 
‘Worthiness to l>c desired. 5 Hailey 1731; = Appeti- 
RIL1TY. 

t Appetrsse, -y’ce, v. Obs. rare. [a. Yr.appe- 
tisscr \Cotgr.), t zlh c. apetisier, mod. apetisser \on 
Romanic type *adpetT/idre), f. a to + petti small ] 
To make small, diminish, lessen. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 91 All worldly thynges belt inortefyed 
and appetissed io oldc men. 1484 — Ordrcof Chy.'. 85 I Hus 
shalle be.. yre and I npaeyence and the other uyccs appetyced 
and lassed. 

Appetite (arp/tmt'*, sb. Forms: 4-5 apetyte, 

5 -yght, appotit, -yt, appatyt, 5-6 apetite, 6 ride, • 
appetyd(e, 4 6 appetyte, 4- appetite. [a.OFr. 
apetit, ad. L. appctltus desire toward, f. appettre : 
see Appete.] Const. Jor\ formerly to, of and inf 

1 . Rent of the mind toward the attainment of an 
object or purpose; desire, inclination, disposition. 

138a Wyci.ik Peek. xxi. 16 Whidir euere is the appetit, or 
desier, of thi face. 1494 Fabyan vtt. ccxxii. 247 To stauncliu 
y r apetyte of his couelysc mynde. 1528 More /teresyes iv. 
Wks. 273/1 Suche crucll appetyte.. ascrybe they to tnc be- 
nygne nature of almyghtyc God. 1621 Blkion Ana/. Mel. 

1. ii. m. xi, These Concupiscible aod Irascible Appetites., 
twining about the heart. 1756 Bukki: l ’ iml . A at. .V<v. V k-. 
I.i2 'lliis society, founded in natural appetites .. I shall call 
natural society. <11871 Grote Eth. Pragnt. v. (1876) 129 
Oiieying without reflection the appetite of the moment, 
b. with the object of desire expressed. 

C1400 Destr. Troy xxn. 9x04 Achilles hade appetite .. The 
Citie for to se. 1549 Latimer 7 Scrm. be/. Pdw. VI (Arb.) 
103 She dyd it not for appetite of vengeannee. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World 11 . iv. vi. § 5. 239 Ptoloniie had a great appetite 
. to the Isle of Cyprus. 1775 Sheridan R rents v. 1, With 
such an appetite for consolation. 1875 Hamerton Intetl. 
Life 11. i. 48 Gratification of an appetite for melody or colour. 

2 . vaguely, Inclination, preference, liking, fancy. 
To ox after one's appetite : just as one pleases, so 
as to suit one’s tastes, arch. 

1490 Caxton Rueydos xix. 71 Thai I mvghte vse my lif to 
myn appetyte ana .. be at my fre wyll. 1526 Ski.lion 
Magnyf. 1437 Syr, ye shall follow mine appetyte and intent. 
1534 Lrx Burners Cold. Bk. M. Aurel. dS4^‘ Z U> • his 
oratour spake after the appetite of them that bee in pros¬ 
perity. 1580 Lyly Eu/hues 248, I have an appetite it were 


l>cst for me to take a nap. i860 Motley Set heel. <x86S> 1 . 
v. 237 He will make a treaty according to the appetite and 
pleasure of his Highness. 

3 . esp. The determinate desire to satisfy the natural 
necessities, or fulfil the natural functions, of the 
body; one of those instinctive cravings which secure 
the preservation of the individual and the race. 

1366 Mausdkv. xix. 157 The folk .. ban but litillc appelyt 
to mete. 1393 Gower Con/. 11 . to2 Which s.ivcth jgreat aj>- 
petitcToslepc. C1425 WyxTot NCV<w. vm. Prol.3 Naturally 
As Woman and Man has appetyte. 1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 
443 Crailishcs.. in wine .. nioue appetite to the siege. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 120 P4 The most violent Appetites io 
all Creatures arc Lust and Hunger. 1855 Bain Sens. 4 { H ~ 
tell. it. iii. $ 1 <1864) 253, 1 am of opinion that Appetite, Ixring 
a species or form of Volition, is .. a combination of instinct 
and education. 1876 Mozi.ey Vniv. Scrm. vii. 147 Wc have 
those appetites so long as we remain in the flesh. 

4 . s/ee. (‘raving for food, hunger. 

1303 R. Rrunne 11 andl. Syuuc 7235 Sum of hem [chyldryol 
wex fill tyte, parforc ys more here appetyte. 1375 Harbour 
Brace hi. 54X Thai cyl 1 1 with full gttd will. That soucht nanc 
othir >alss thar-lill klot appelyt. 14447V/. Poems 11 . 220 
WI100 that is hungry, and hath no thyng hut boonys ’J o 
stauncho liisapclyght. 1509 F1s111-.it Wks. 294 She rcstrayned 
her appetyte tyl otic mele and tyl one Fysshe on the day. 
1605 S11 \ks. Mad*. in. iv, 38 Now good digestion waite on 
Appetite, And health on both. <1x652 I’.romk Demoiselle 
Erol., Tis appetite make-.dishes, 'lis not cooks. 1857 Evuki.i: 
Civil is. xi. 629 Men niu^t have appetite before they will cat. 
b. fransf or fig* 

1605 Eac 1 n Adv. /.earn. t. viii. § 2 Learning doth mini-trr 
toall the diseases of ihc mind .. sometimes hclpingdigestion, 
sometimes increasing appetite. 1825 Bn\ Jonathan 111 . 
28b The truth was too insipid for. .your pampered appetin . 

5 . Capacity for loot!, feeling as regards food ; 
relUli. 

c 1398 Ci 1 Am r Perl it ue 33 Wikkc appelyt conillt ay bef »re 
sjkencssc. 1542 E.h*kdi; 'Pyetary ix. 118701 232 Although** 
be banc cate ymuighe, whan he seth Ik tier meatc come 
Itcfore liym, agaynsl his appetydv he wyll eate. 1711 At>tn* 
sos Spec/. No. 7 r ,1 have seen a Man in Love., lose his 
appetite. 1830 1 (or. Sun 11 7 in Trump. 30 Appetite a relish 
bestowed upon the poon r classes, that they may like whal 
they cat, while it is seldom enjoyed by the rich, because they 
may cal what they like. 

t 6 Of things: Natural tendency town it Is Obs. 

1626 Em.on SyU a $ 293 In all Eoilies, there is an A 'pe¬ 
tite of Union. 1667 Eoii.k Orig. bonus v (Anal., Matter 
hath no appetite lo these Accidents more then to any 
Olliers. 

7 . The object of desire or lunging, are//, 
e 1386 Ciiuci r A nts. T. 822 Ibuityiig .. is his joye an«l 
hisappetyl. r 1500 f'artcnay 289b 1 la ! Mchisiiie, my heit« s 
Appetite. 1642 Koci-rs Saainau To Reader §2 Adam was 
so created, that God w as his appetite. 1798 W okdsw. /. tnes 
Tintirn Abb. 81 The mountain, and the deep and gloomy 
wx>od .. were then to me An appetite. 

18 . Something used lo create an appetite; a 
whet, a relish. 4So in Fr ) Oh. 

1693 ICvr.i.vN Pc la Quint. Caupl. Card. II. 191 1 ogli h 
Cives |Chives], otherwise called Appetites. 1725 Ermh i v 
bant. Piet. s.v. Herring, Red Herrings. . salted and dried 
.. they cry in the Streets of Paris by die Name of Appetite. 

I A ppetite, Oh. [1 pree. sb. C l. to stomach | 

1 . To have an appetite for; to desire greatly, long 
for, seek after. 

<1385 Chaucer L.G. If. 1582 As inatier apetiteth forme 
alwey |r*. r. appetith; sec ArriTi ], 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. 

v. 17 Thisc philosopbris aprtyicd not these grete niangerics. 
1502 Ord. t ryst. MeuAV. deW.n. vii.tijr/**53 It bchoiicth 
y a creature re.sonahle louc g<xl and by in appetyte soueravnly. 
1652 Cut.ntri'LR Png. I'hys. led. Parkins 1809) 22 *j Such 
whose stomachs arc so weak they cannot .. appetite it. 
b. with inf phr. 

1484 Caxton Cnrial2 She appelyteth and desircth tohaui* 
that thyng why* he she hath not. 1531 Li vm G«'ernor 70 
(T.) Appctiting by gem-rat bin to bring forth his semblable. 

2. 'Eo fulfil ilie clusires of. satisfy. 

1509 Fisher Wks. 11876)251 Persons inordvnately desyrous 
for to haue worldly pleasures .. shall neucr [>c .. appei vied. 

Appetited (rc-prtaited), ///• a. [f. Appetitf..^. 

4 -Ki)“.] Having an appetite. yChictly in comb.) 
1829 ?Ji.ssf. Jfrnl. Sat. 237 'Che hedge blackberry .. for 
humbler-appeliteil natives. 1880 Hlackmore M. Ancrby ). 
xvi. 2^6 Seven fme-appetited children. 

f A'ppetitely, adv. Oh rare - ’. (f. as prcc. 
4- -i.v-. See also Appktentia.J With anap|»eiite. 
a 1500 Maxims in Babers Bk. 359 Goo to thy metc ape- 
litely, sit literal discretely. 

Appetition a'p/ti^nV [ad L. appetitib/t-em, n. 
of action f. appetit -: see Appetite sb and -Tins.] 
'Vhc direction of desire towards an object or purpose; 
longing for, craving, seeking after. 

*603 Hollanu Plutarch 917 iRd Action requircth two 
things.. the appreheosion or imagination of that which is 
convenient.. and the instinct or appetition driving unto the 
same. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. 11701' 177/1 Philosophy 
.. being the appetition of Divine Knowledge. 177$ Harris 
Philos. Arrangvtu. 1184D 379 The cause of motion is appeti¬ 
tion ; of appetition, is privation. 1871 Caldkrwood Haul's 
Ethics III. led. 31 161 Appetition, when its inward ground of 
determination .. depends upon the reason of the subject him* 
self, is called Wilt. 

t Appetitious, obs. [f. prcc.; cl ambition, 
ambitions .] belonging to, of the nature of, or 
suited to, appetite. 

1653 (i.u nnN Hierasp. 203 Filthy falsehoods .. tempered 
..with some mixtures of Scripture Texts.. to make them 
more appetitious. 1668 H. More Piv. Dial. III. xii. 1 L 396 
An appetitious liking of Man's flesh. 

Appetitive (arp/Uitiv, apc tTtiv), a. [a. Fr. 


appetitif -ivc, ad. L. *appetitTvns, f. appetit *: see 
A ppetite sb. and -ive.] 

1 . Characterized by appetite or desire. 

1577 tr. Batttngers Decades (159217^6 Since man, and also 
oilier lining creatures haue an appciniue or desiring soule. 
1722 Wollaston Retig. Sat. ix. 173 lie has not only a supe¬ 
rior faculty of reason, but also an inferior appctiiive faculty. 
1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 88 The appetitive part of 
humanity.. adheres to the Olympian gods. 

2. (Jivingan appetite; appetizing, attractive, rare. 
1864 Reader 16 Jan. 75/2 These |family bills of fare).. are 

not at all times sufficiently appetitive to the eye. 

t Appeti'tual, a. Oh. rare [f. L. appetitU’S 
Appetite +-atA; cf .spiritual^ Of the nature of, 
or belonging to, appetite. 

16x6 R. C. Times It'his. i. 494 That's only gooil.. whose 
visibility And appetilual sensibility Lies open to their scncc. 

Appetize fte p/t^iz), v. rare [f. Fr. apfcliss- 
ant (14th c. in I.ittrc \appctiss-e (Cotgr.), formally 
pplcs. of *appelissier as if:—1 ». *appctitidre \ in 
Kng. assimilated to vbs. in -l/.K. In hr. only the 
pples. are Imtnd; and in F.nglish the simple vb. is 
perhaps only colloquial.] To give !,a person) ap- 
piiitc, to rausc relish for food. 

A'ppetized, ppf-a- [f. prcc.+ En.] Fnrni>lu»l 
with an appetite, made hungry. 

1820 Scon- Monad. Intrad. l.p., Supper, f>r wbi< b 1 fi' l 
lailu-r more appeti/'-il than usual. 1823 -St. ICouan s .wii, 
A • orpiilt-m and wflbajiprti/i-d elderly gentleman. 

Appetizement (.x-p/taizmenu. rare. [I. as 
prre. 4- -mi.nt.J Craving for food, hunger. 

j 1826 S-dll H'oadst. ( |8.‘0> 23 The appHcc/cmcnt has l«>-u 
i< miing *mf«»r three daysoi^ fnnr, and the nie.il has been si an 

Appetizer (tc-p/tat iru). [f. as prve. F-MtC] 
Am thing taken to create appetite or relish lor food; 
a whet or stimulant to appetite. 

1862 in I *. M.i< donah! /»•■/*. ( ol/ttnb. -8 T be liny cup full 
of a -periOS ol t tiiiir-r liquor, by way of an app» iis* r. 1877 
\\ am ace Russia x. 130 Pickled imishriKims.. a- an apj» - 
ti/t r Ik; fore dinner. 

A'ppetizing, *. r. [f. n> pu < 4 --im:-.] 1 .x 
citing a desire or bulging, esp. lor b»<>d ; slimulating 
or whetting the apputilu. 

1653 Uf*.h ii\ki Rabt f.t/s 11. .wxi, M lm li h*» ate lip all. be 
found them so apptii/ing. *733 t uinni b ng. Malady 11. 
\. $ 311754-i^S A ( Min-sc of inniM etit, lho‘ ik ithcr palatabh- 
IMi appeli/iiig Mcdii incs. 1856 I 1 \ i R Marttnsi ro M ., ?* 1 
A \cry appi-tising Inn. horn. 1865 Read. »•<> Sept. > 2 *G/i I lie 
till.- i> appetising : ihc book lias .. outward promise. 

Appeti'zillgly, od-a. [f. prcc 4 -1.1 ] In an 

appetizing maiim i ; so as to excite appetite. 

1882 Miss Erowni. in G(tTs (hon /'o/cr Mai. 294.2 ll is 
not always t.mki-d appuKingly. 

+ Appi'llged, /pi- <*■ Oh [f. 1 appin^-rre 
lo ] aiu( upon 11. pint/ire), also, lo join to f. fan^ 
/ore) + *ei».] ‘ Joined or added to; also painted.* 

HI mint (i/vssag’r. 1656. 

Applaud G'l’h/dl, v. [ad. I.. app/aud-cre. 

- ad- to 4- ptai/d-t're loclap, esp. the hands. O. I* t*. 
applandir , earlier ap/auair f 14U1 e. in l.iltA, npp. 
not the imined, source ol the Kng., though the early 
Se. instance, in sense zb, may be an adoption trout 
Ft., in which aplaiuiir d was an early eonst.] 

1. inis', (and phr. applaud if, obs.) 1 o clap the 
hands in expression of approbation ; hence , to 
express approval in any loud or lively manner. 

1598 Florid, Applaadere .. lo appl.uidc or clap bands foi 
toy. 1602 Siiaks. Ham. iv. v. 107 Caps, bands, and lonuitrs, 
applaud it to the clouds. 1605 1 see 3I. i774(.olpsm. Acta/. 
114 If dunces applauded, he paid them in kind. 1859 1 1 snv- 
son ladd 1806 There he kept the justice of the King S-> 
vigorously yet mildly, that all hearts Applauded. 1883 H. 
Irving in Daily Sc.os 31 Oct. 5/6, I was surprised to hear 
the audience applaud loudly, 
t 2 . 'Lo applaud lo: a. To give approbation to. 

*595 Spenser Ppithal. 144 'Hie people standing all about 
.. doc thereto applaud. 1685 tr. Cra. tans Court. Manual 
101 Men applaud 10 themselves io those (qualities 1 they have, 
how vulgar and ordinary soe\er they be. 

fb. To express agreement with, assent to a thing 
as worthy of praise. ( I hc earliest sense found.) Oh. 

1536 Eillendls-f. Cron. Scott. I. it Of ihir I’ichtis writ is 
mony auld and recent authoris, to whom applaudis Cornelius 
Tacitus. 1635 Person Varieties 1. x. 40 Unto that Horace 
applaudcth, w hile he saith /odes ereantnr/ortibus. 

3 . trans. To express approval of, in any audible 


manner. 

1596 Siiaks. r l ten. IV, 1 . iii. 302 T ‘ l11 fields and hi owes, 
and groues applaud our sport. 1605 — Maeb. v. iii. 54, 1 
w ould applaud thee to the very Kccho, That should applaud 
again. 1769 Robertson Chas. 111 . vm. t?i With one 
voice all ajtplauded, or feigned to applaud the xindertaking. 
1883 Daily Pet. 15 May 2/7 WriikcD Pcatc was applauded 
on joining Wild. 

4 . 'I‘o express approval of in any way; to approve 
of, praise. 

1591 Siiaks. Two Gent. 1. iii. 48 0 that our Fathers would 
applaud our loues. 1651 Honars Ln'tath. 11. xxv. 135 1 hose 
that have applauded the contrary opinion. 1769 Eukkk 
Pres. State Sat. Wks. 11 . 15 Having highly apptauded their 
conduct. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral l. ii£i6 ' E 1 
applaud him for standing forward in defence of his friend. 

b. reft. 

1631 Preston Breast pi. Love t86 Men are ready to applaud 
themselves in their knowledge. 1711 Addison Spat. No. 
236 T2 They .. applaud them- elves for the Singularity of 
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their Judgment. 1805 Foster Ess. tv. vi. 207 The heart 
applauds itself for feeling an irresistible captivation. 

+ Applaxrd,-fA Obs. [f. prec.vb.] Applauding; 
applause, plaudit. 

1598 Florio, Applauso, applaude, applause. 1607 Row. 
i.anrs Famous Hist . 3 To which all men yield a general 
applaud. 2636 T. Sasforu in A tut. Dubrensia 11877*50 Why 
strive I to amplifie your pride With these Applauds? 

Applauded (aplpdcd), ///. a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ed.J Greeted with applause, loudly approved. 

1628 Karle Microcosm. Iviii, One that justifies .. |no] 
opinion out of the applauded way. 1647 Sir G. Buck in 
Beau at. FIs. Wks. Prcf., Shakespeare, Chapman, and 
applauded Ren. 1777 Hu. me Ess. <V Treat. I. 112 Thai., 
cfooucnce ..of which they (the ancicntsl have left us such 
applauded models. 

Applauder (apl£ daA [f. as prec. + eh 1 .] One 
who applauds, approves, or loudly commends. 

1612 Woodall Stag. Mate Wks. 1653 Pref. 12 Their words 
seeming as Oracles to their own applauders. 1775 Dk Ixilme 
Eng. Const. 11. xvii. <1784* 284 Surrounded by thousands of 
applauders and partisans. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. v. 
309 Paragraph-writers, Placard-Journalists; 280applauders 
at 3 shillings a day. 

Applauding (aplg*dig\ vb/. sb. [f. Rs P rcc - + 
-i.vg '.] The loud expression of approval or com¬ 
mendation. 

16x5 Hilrov Wks. I.620 Specially inclined to the applaud* 
ing of hitnselfc. 1865 Heayvskgk Jephthalis Han. 8 Con* 
quering lephthah, filled With honour and applauding*. 

Applauding, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-i.ng-.] 
Loudly expressing approval or commendation. 

1607 Shahs. Titnon v. i. 200 These words .. enter in our 
cares, like great Triumphers In their applauding gale-. 
1704 J. Trapp Ahra-Mutei. i, 300 Throng'd with Multitudes 
Of the applauding soldiers. 1855 Macaui.\y Hist. Eng. IV. 
17 Amidst the applauding hums of the audience. 

Applaudingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly’ 2 .] With 
applause or loud commendation. 

1742 Richardson Fame la IV. 76 Very chcarfiilly and ap¬ 
plaudingly gave her his Consent. 1839 Lady Eytton CV/crr/// 

11 . iii. 82 ‘ She’s right,’ said Hatchet applaudingly. 

t Applau dit. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Applaud?*. after 
plaudit.] A loud expression of approval or com¬ 
mendation. 

x6o6 J. R wsoi.ns Polarity's Ft ini. (1880*56 Aiax had an 
applawdit for his rough plaincrie*, 

+ Applaudity. Obs. rare ', [irreg. f. Ap¬ 
plaud; see plaudity.] Applause. 

1623 Cockers'! Eng. Piet. 11, ( tapping of hands for »ny, 
Applause, Applaudity. 1627 K. Bi-:kn\ki> Isle 0/ Man 196 
‘They, .make them preach at home very idly.. though abroad, 
cither for their hire, or applaudity more diligently. 

Applause (nplgvA, sb. [ail. I.. applaus-us, 
vbl. sb. f. applaud-crc: see Applaud v. Cf.lt .ap¬ 
plause, and Sj>. ap/auzo.] 

1 . Approbation loudly expressed ; acclamation. 

f *553 8 7 FoXf. A. «V M. 111 . 828 They should depart 

speaking last, turn applausu p>pnh\ with the rcjoycitig 
triumph of the pcople.j i596 Sii\ks. Mere it. l\ 111. ii. 144 
Hearing applause and vmucr*nl 1 shout. 1623 Risen \m 
Xenophon 81 The Souldiers hearing his words gauc an ap¬ 
plause. 1725 PorE Odyss. vin. 404 l^oud applauses rend the 
vaulted sky. 1879 pROunK C.rsar xiii. 175 Applause rang 
out from a hundred thousand throats. 

2 . Demonstrative approbation, marked approval 
or commendation. 

i6ox Cornwall yes Ess. xii, Nothing gocth with full ap¬ 
plause, that holdes not his perfection to the end. 1714 Sped. 
No. 6io »5 We should not he led away by the Censures and 
Applauses of Men. 1781 Guidon Peel, -y /•'. ill. 17 The 
preacher understood tne true value of popular applause. 
1804 Wellington in Gurw. Pesp. III. 133 He has always 
conducted himself in such a manner as to gain my applause. 

+ 3 . Agreement or assenl formally or publicly 
expressed. Cf. Applaud v. 2 b. Obs . rare. 

1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. x. (1627* 153 The Laline of Tully 
being the purest, by the general applause of all the beamed. 

+ 4 . The object of applause. Cf. aversion . Obs. 

1623 R. Josson in Sltaksp. C. Fraise X48 The applause ! 
delight 1 the wonder of our Stage. 

t Applau se, V. Obs. [by-form of Applaud, f. 
L. appiatts - ppl. stem of applatid-Lre, as in criisc f. 
eraseradfre, diffuse f. dffus -, dffundPrc. Pcrh. 
the pple. Applaused was first formed on L. ap- 
p/ausus, and the vb. educed from it.] = Applauds. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlix. (1612) 226 Her sweete 
Presence, so applaus'd as in Sea-stornies a Calnte. 1612 5 
Rr. Hall Con temp. xix. 11628) 1286 That applmiscd consent 
of his | Ahab’s] rabble of prophets, a 1634 Chapman A iphon • 
sits , Plays 111 . 222 With a general voice applaus'd his death. 

Applau’seful,tf- Whs. rare-' 1 , [f. Applause .rA 
+ -FUL.] Full of applause; applausive, laudatory. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (N.) With applawsefull 
thankes they doe rejoyce. 

Applau sefully, adv. ?Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. 
+ -LY 2.] In a manner full of applause or praise. 
1630 J. Taylor i Water P.) fl 'ks. 11. A a 1 b. As it is applawse- 
fully written and commended to posterity in the Midsummer 
nignts dreame. 

t Applau-sible, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. applaus- 
ppl. stem o iapplaud'tre (see -ble) ; prob. ad. med.L. 
•applausibilis.] Worthy to be applauded ; to be 
treated with applause. 

* 55 * Gardiner Explic. Cath. Faith 1 <R.) Coniectures 
and argumentes appfausihle to idle wittes. 1605 Sir T. 
Smith's Coy. Russia (N.) His wise-seeming and arplausible 
raigne. 1670 G. H. /list. Cardinals lit. iii. 326 The promo- 
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tlon of Cardinal Sirleto, who was otherwise an applausable 
man. 

+ Applau’sing, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Applause v. + 
•ing 2.]= Applauding ppl. a. 

*655 Gursali. Chr. in Arm. ‘ 16691 29/1 This might.. occa¬ 
sion some self-applausing, rather than mcrcy-admiring 
thoughts in the Creature. 

t Applau’sion. Ol/S. rare. [a. F x. applausion 
( 6lh e. in Litt.), prob. ad. med.L. *appla it si on -etn , 
n. of action f. L. applaus -: sue Applause v. and 
-ion.] Applauding, applause. 

2576 Woolton Chr. Manual (18521 46 Tickled with the 
vain applausion of the ignorant. 2589 Puttknham Eng. 
Foesie lArb.) 67 A Psalme of new applausions. 

Applausive (aplp-siv), a. [f. L. applaus - ppl. 
stem of applaud-bre + -ive, as if ad. L. *applausiv- 
//.f.] Characterized by applause. 

1 . Loudly expressive of approbation. 

1609 Heywooh Dryt. Troy xiv. xl. In the campe with much 
applausive ioy, Grim Pyrrhus is received. 1823 Scott 
Quentin D. iv, Laughter, more scornful than applausive, 
x843 Tennyson f 'is.Sin 135 Greet her with applausive breath. 

2 . Expressive of approval ; appro bat ive. 

1628 Earle Microcosm, xlvi, lie can tisten 10 a foolish dis¬ 
course with an applausive attention. 1660 Stanley Hist. 
Fhilos. (1701185'! If he sneezed himself before the entcr- 
pri/c, it was applausive. 1866 J. Rose J'irg. Eet.br Georg. 
103 Then tel them IhorsesJ learn their masters voice to 
know, And arch the neck to his applausive blow, 
f 3 . Worthy of applause : agreeable, acceptable. 
1605 Ch.M'man All Fools it, That same vayne of rayling 
became Now ino*>l applausive; your best poet is He that 
rails grossest. 1607 11 eywooii Worn. Filth 128 The pleasing 
taste of these applausive newes. 

Applau’sively, atlv. [f. pice- + -ly 2 .] In an 
applausive manner; with applause or approbation. 

1741 Richardson Pamela <1824* I. 12 Having read it . to 
audiences where the tears were applaudvely eloquent. 1837 
C\Ki.vt.i Fr.Rcv. 1 .11. i. 43 She in all things will applausixe- 
ly second him. 

Apple (jvpTi. Forms: 1 eeppel, eepl, 2-7 ap* 
pel, 2-4 eppel e, epple, 3-4 appell, 3-5 appilfe, 
4-5 -yljk,-ulle, 4-6 -nl, 5 apille,-elle, 6 -ill, 
aple, 4- apple. LI. 3 apples ; 1 eep(p la ( the 
fruit), eepplas of the eye , 3-4 applen. [common 
Tent.: with OIC.cf. OYxxs.appcl, OHG. aphid, 
aphal, apfaly mod.G. apfel, all mase.; (JX. f/// (for 
apli), OSw. op/i, (Goth. unkn. \apuls , pi. apuleis , 
masc., or apli, pi .aplja, netit.): cf. 1 ,ith .J/ni/at, -/V,Sa- 
inogilian abo/is , Lettish abbots, OSl./mVVv, Kuss. 
jablo-ko , Ya\.jald-ko ; also Irish abhal, ubhal , Welsh 
afal. ’The relation of these to the Teutonic, and 
the origin of the word arc unknown (see Grimm 1 . 
532-3); nor docs it seem certain whether the general 
or special meaning is the earlier.] 

1 . The round firm fleshy fruit of a Rosaceous tree 
(Pyrus Mains) found wild, as the Crab-apple, in 
Lnropc and the Caucasus, and cultivated in innu¬ 
merable varieties all over the two Temperate Zones. 

<885 K. /F.lered Gregorys Fast. xv. 04 Da rend an npla 
f?'. r. appta, L. potnagronata] ott£ciiiango;cm helium, c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 25 He .. beA al swa is an cpjwl iheowed. 1297 
R. Gi.ouc. 283 Upe he hexte bowc ntcye applen he scy. 
1398 Trevisa Earth. Pc V. R. vi.'*,11495! 192 Cnyldren louc 
an apple more than golde. e 1449 Pecock Repr. n. iv. 160 
This tree .. bringilh forth sotire Applis. 1533 Ei.yot Cast. 
Ifelth tt. vii. 21 Rough tasted appules are bolsome where 
the stoniake is wcake. 1596 Siiaks. Merck. /’. t. iii. 102 A 
goodly apple rotten at the heart. 1712 Srt t.i.e Spect. No. 
509 » 2 Venders of., apples, plumbs. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agrie. Client. 255 Most of our best apples are supposed to 
have been iutnxluccd into Britain by a fruiterer of Henry 
the Eighth. 

b. Common in proverbial expressions. 

1340 Ayenb. 205 A roted eppel amang holen, makeh rotie 
he yzounde. 1532 More Lmifut. Tiudale Wks. 689/1 Let 
him take mine yic for an apple, if, etc. 1579 Fulkk Hoskins's 
Fart. 241 Votir argument is as like, as an apple is like an 
oyster. 1506 Siiaks. Tam. SAr. 1. i. 139 Faith (as you say) 
there’s small clioisc in rotten apples. 1623 Sanderson Serin. 
Wks. 1681 I. 95 Of a wavering and fickle mind; as we say 
of children; won with an apple, and lost with a nut. 

c. Short for Aitlk-trek. 

a 16*6 Bacon (T.) Oaks and beeches last longer than apples 
and pears. 

2 . Any fruit, or similar vegetable production ; 
especially such as in some respect resemble the 
Apple, but, from the earliest period, used with the 
greatest latitude. 

a 1000 Sax. Leeehd. 1 . 64 Oenim brembel-aeppel. ciooo 
zKlfric Xu mb. xi. 5 Cucutncres sind corjxrppla. 1398 
Trevisa Earth. Pe l\ R. x\n. cviii. (1495)670 Al mancre 
apples that ben closyd in an harde skvnne, rynde, other 
shale, ben callyd Nuces. 1555 R. Eden Decades X. Worlde 
v, Venetnous apples wherwith they poj'son theyr arrowes. 
2607 Topsell Four./noted Eeasts (1673) 516 The fruit or 
Apples of Palm-trees. 1765 Tucker Lt. .V ’at. 377 The fly 
injects her juices into the oak-leaf, to raise an apple for 
hatching her young. 1861 Hulme Moqmn-Tandon 11. in. 
v. 153 Bedeguars, commonly called 1 Soft apples.’ This name 
is £iven to Galls which are covered with numerous close-set 
hatrs or fibres. 

b. Rot. Any fruit of the structure of the Apple ; 
‘an inferior fleshy many-cellcd fruit'; a pome. 

*729 J. Martyn Led. Dot. 20 in Chamhers Cyel. Supp. 

3 . Hence forming part of the name of a large 
number of fruits ; as Apple Punic, obs. name of 


the pomegranate ; Apple of Sodom, or Dead Sea 
Fruit, described by Josephus as of fair appearance 
externally, but dissolving, when grasped,into smoke 
and ashes ; a ‘ traveller’s tale’ supposed by some to 
refer to the fruit of Solatium Sodomeum (allied to 
the Tomato), by others to the Calotropis proeera; 
fig. Any hellow disappointing specious thing. 

c 1250 Gen. Ex. 1129 Quanc here apples ripe hen, hcr-isles 
man nini 5 or-inne sen. 1398 Trevisa Earth . Pe P. R. xtti. 
xiii, Ther |hy the dead seal growef* most feyre applis .. and 
when J>ou takes!, he fndej> and failed in to ashcAand smokek 
as kou^e he were brennynge. 1601 Hollano ^AV/v(i 634> I. 
398 Hereof cometh the colour of Ftiniccus (/. a light red, or 
a bay 1 taking the name of the apple Punicke, or Pomegranat. 
1634 Rainrow Labour i 163516 Those apples of Sodom which 
dye betwixt the hand and the mouth. 1703 Maundrem. 
fount. Jems. (17211 85 As for the Apples of Sodom. 1 
neither saw nor heard of any. 1869 Eng. At celt. 24 Dec. 354/1 
Mecca galls, Dead Sea apples, Sodom apples, or mad applc> 

.. are occasionally imported from Bussarah. 

Apple of Adams Adam's Apple; Apple of 
Love = Love Apple. 

• See also Alligator A., Balsam A., Cherry A., 
Custard A., Devil’s A., Egg A., Elephant A., 
Jew’s A., Kangaroo A., Mad A., Mandrake A m 
May A., Monkey A., Oak A., Otahkitk A., 
Persian A., Pine A m Prairie A., Rose A., Star 
A., Thorn A. 

4 . ‘The fruit of that forbidden tree, whose mortal 
taste brought death into the world, and all our woe* 
(Milton). 

a 1000 C.+.DMON Gen. 637 (Grein) /Eppel unsadja, de.ib- 
bearues ofet. c 1230 Auer. R. 52 Eue biheold o ken uorbo. 
dene eppele. a 1300 Cursor At. 755 Adam brake goddis co- 
uiaudement of the appil. a 1450 Knt. do la 'Four (1868* 59 
The delite of the apille slow Eve. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 487 
Him by fraud 1 have seduc'd From his Creator., with an 
Apple. 1829 Soli iiey Alt for Love it, The Apple had done 
but little for nie, If Eve had not done the rest. 

5 . Apple of discord: the golden apple inscribed 
* For the fairest, 1 fabled to have been thrown bv 
Eris, the personification of discord, into the assem¬ 
bly of the gods, and contended for by Juno, Mi¬ 
nerva, and Venus; whence, any subject of disagree¬ 
ment and dissension. 

|< Peslr. Troy vi. 2454 Hit *cmit me .. Menus the 
vertmis was vt-rely pe fairest. And I duli..dcmyt hir the 
appull.] a 1649 Drvmm. oh Hawtii. Irene Wks. 1711, 173 
Who throw the apple of dissension amongst your subjects. 
1680 Established t est 10 The Apple of Contention between 
the I‘rime and the People. 1867 Fkeem\s Form. Com/. I. 
iv. 195 This great and wealthy church constantly formed an 
apple of discord. 

(J. Anything resemblinganapplein form orcolour; 
any smooth globular body of metal, glass, etc. 
Golden Apple: the Orb in the British Regalia. 

a 1000 Sal. 4- Sat. 28 Irenum aplttm. 1366 Mack dev. i. 8 
He was wont to holden a round Ap|ielle of Gold in his 
Hond. C1430 I.ydg. E<\'has 115541 320b, Ye mot forsake of 
gold your apple round, Scepter and swerdc. 1559 Mokwynu 
Fr.'ouym. 2<>7 To make the apple of the chieck ruddy. 1601 
Holland l 'liny 11634) 11 . 598 A round bal or hollow apple of 
glas^c. x88x „V. J . let Interchange 27 Oct. 93/1 Of double- 
faced Canton flannel, finished with fringe and floss apples. 

7 . Apple of the eye: the pupil or circular 
aperture in the centre of the eye through which 
the dark retina is seen ; so called, because it was 
supposed to be a globular solid body. Sometimes 
extended to the Iris and pupil ; or to the Eyeball ; 
but apparently only by misunderstanding. 

< 885 K. /F.11 red Gregory's Past. xi. 68 On tkus siwcni-can 
ca^nin bcod 6a sepias (t*. r. ®pplas] hale .. Sioscearpnes bi6 
jtewierd 5 .xs feplcsp'. r. .xpples). a 1300 W. dk Birlksw. in 
Wright Foe. 145 La prunelc, the appel of the eye. 1483 
Cath. Angl.. Appylle of ec, pupilla, 1586 T. B. La Pri¬ 
nt and. Fr. Acad 145 We see our owne ties shine within the 
apples of our neighbours eies. 1600 Chapman Iliad xtv. 
409 The dart did undergore His eye-lid, by his eye's dear 
roots, & out the apple fell. 1601 Holland Pliny x\. 37 None 
have their eyes all of one color, for the bal or apple in the 
midst is ordinarily of another color than the while about. 
*753 Chambers Cyel. Supp. s.v., He cut asunder the Apple 
of the eye in several animals. 

b. Used as a symbol of that which is cherished 
with the greatest regard. 

/885 K. /E1.1 red Eoctk. xxxix. § 10 Iii scilde swa ^eom- 
licc swa swa tnan d< 5 b 5 onc a?pl on his eaxan. a. 1300 E. F. 
Psalter xvi. 8 Als appel of eghe yheme kou me. 2535 Co¬ 
ve rdale y.ech . ii. 8 Who so toucheth you, shal touche the 
aple of his owne eve. 18x6 Scott Old M. xx, Poor Richard 
was to me as an efdcst son, the apple of niy eye. 

B. Comb, and Attrib. I. General relations. 

1 . obj. with active pplc., or objective yen. with n. 
of agent or action, as apple-bite , - buyer, -gather¬ 
ing, -paring, - quarterer, -seller, -stealing . 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 795 Of bat ilk appel bitt batr suns teihe 
ar eggeid yitt. c 1500 Cock l.orclls Bote 5 Andrewe of ha- 
byngedon apell-bycr. 2870 Morris Earthly Par. fl. tit. 
161 As in the apple-gathering tide. 1879 D. Hill Bryant 
39 Haskings and apple-parings had not gone out of fashion. 
1440 Prontp. Parr., Aprmllseller, Pomilius. 1865 A then.rum 
28 Jan. 120/2 ’I’hewell-known ‘apple-stealing' capital in the 
south transept of Wells Cathedral. 

2 . si mil at ive, as apple-green, • smelling ; apple- 
fallow, -gray ; passing into synthetic derivatives, 
as apple-cheeked, -faced, -leaved, -scented, - shaped . 

1848 Dickens Pam bey (C. D.ed.) g A plump, rosy-cheeked 
.. apple-faced young woman. x8xa Sir H. Davy Chetn. 





APPLE. 


APPLICANT, 


Philos. 426 Oxides of uranium give bright colours to glass 
.. brown, apple green, or emerald green. 1880 Brownin'*; 
Pan ff Luna 42 That apple-shaped Head which its hair 
binds close into a ball. 1809 Pearson PhiL Trans. XC1X. 
331 The same apple-smelling liquid. 

3. attrib. a. simply, as apple-bloom, - blossom, 
-core , ; flower, 'graft, -hat-vest, - hoard-jiticc, -legend; 
b. of purpose or use, as apple-cart, -loft, -orchard , 
-room, - stall; c. of material (= made of or with 
apples), as apple-dumpling, -fritters, -ice, -jelly, 
-pap, -pasty, -pudding, -sauce, -tart, -toddy. 

1824 Miss Mitforo Village Scr. it. (18G3) 244 Her ‘apple- 
blossom complexion. 17*1 Amherst Terrx Fit .293 A regi¬ 
men of bread and water; or, what is little better, of small 
beer and ‘apple-dumplings. 1596 Chapman Iliad 111. 5^9 
Fragrant * apple flowers, cx 460 Russell Rk. Xurt. 502‘Ap- 
pullc frnturcisgood hoot, hut }>ceold ye not toxvchc. a 1601 
BoVi.EtJ.t Twenty sorts of * apple-grafts upon the same old 
plant. 1861 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. clxxviii. 214 
Apples in ‘apple-harvest, and potatoes in potato time. 
a 173a Gay Wks. 1745 I. 107 Now the squeez’d press foams 
with our *apple hoards. 1879 R. Edwards Russ, at Home 

I. 197 Frozen apples, like lumps of *applc-ice. 1727 Brad* 
ley ram. Diet. s. v. Apple , Make an * Apple-Jelly.. by ex¬ 
tracting the Juice of the Rind and Cores. 1766 Cavendish 
in Pit it. Traits . I/Vi. 177 The air, discharged from apple* 
juice by fermentation. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxviii. 
382 The ‘apple legend of Tell. 1740 Mrs. Dki.any Au/o- 
biog.{ 18611II. T2oGo see what’s doing in the cheese-chamber 
ana the *app1c-lofi. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devtnt {18131 
236 V’ery good‘apple-orchards. *11625 Fletcher M. Thomas 
111. i, Which will down easily without *applepap. 1880 M rs. 
Parr Adam live 281 A couple of ‘apple pasties. 1807 
Home in Phil. Trans. XCVJJ. 143 A child .. who .. ate 
so large a quantity of ‘apple-pudding that it died. 1824 
Mtss Mitfokd Village (1863) it. 321 Names quite as in¬ 
separable as goose and ‘apple-sauce. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. iv. iii. 89 A sleeue .. earn'd like an ‘apple Tart. 1809 
W. Irving R niche rb. 11849) 2 39 Great roysters, much given 
to .. ‘apple-toddy. 

II. Special combinations. 

Apple-aphis, the insect {Lachnus lan igertfs') 
which produces apple-blight, a cottony substance 
found on apple-trees ; apple-berry, an Australian 
shrtth and its fruit, of genus Billardiera ; apple¬ 
brandy, a spirit distilled from cider; applebut- 
ter (sec qnot.); apple-chceso, compressed apple- 
pomicc; npple-eorer, an instrument for cutting 
out the core of apples; apple-crook, a crook for 
gathering apples from the trees, alsoyf>. ; apple- 
drone, -drane, dial, a wasp; apple-eating <7., 
used fig. for ‘easily-tempted’; + apple-fallow a., 
of the yellowish-red colour of apples, bay; np- 
ple-fly (seequot.); + apple-garth, an apple-garden 
or orchard ; + apple-gray a. (OX. apal-gnir ), hav- 
inj^ the streaky colour of an apple; apple-jack, 
American name for apple-brandy, in east of Eng¬ 
land for an apple-turnover; + apple-monger, a 
dealer in apples, fruiterer; apple-moss, a genus 
of moss with apple-shaped capsules; apple-moth, 
Tortrixpomana ; apple-pear, probably the tank¬ 
ard-pear ; apple-plum, one grafted on an apple 
stock; apple-pomice, the residue of apple-pulp 
after expressing the juice; Apple’s queen, Po¬ 
mona ; apple-seoop, an instrument made of bone 
or ivory used in catingapples ; apple-shell,-snail, 
a family of Gasteropods, so named from their 
shape ; f apple-w ater, cider ; apple-wife, -wo¬ 
man, a female who keeps a stall for Sale of apples ; 
apple-worm, the maggot bred in apples; apple- 
wort, any plant of the sub-order Pomacctr, + apple- 
yard (= apple gnrth). 

Also Arrr.E-Jon.v, -mo.se, -pie, -squire, -trek, q.v. 
1815 Kirby & Spence Fntomoi. (18431 I. 23 The ‘apple 
aphis.. has done such extensive injury to our orchards. 1809 
VV. Irving Knickerb. u86il 123 Flushed with victory ami 
‘apple-brandy, i860 Bartlett Diet. Amor., * Apple Rutter , 
A sauce made of apples stewed down in cider. 1706 J. 
Philips Cyder 11. no The * Apple-Cheese .. will cherish anti 
improve the Roots Of sickly Plants. 1796 Mrs. Glassk 
Cookery v. 71 Some carrot .. cut round with an ‘apple- 
corcr. 1382 Wyclif Prof, Fpist . vii. 70 The ‘appel crokc 
drawing tourmentis to synful men. 1620 Melton* Astrot. 
53 Foolish, credulous, and ‘Applecating women will believe 
them. a. 1000 Reoxoulf 4336 Fcower mearas .. ‘appel- 
fealuwc. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sup/., * Apple Fly., a 
small green fly found sometimes within an Apple. "" 1483 
Cath. A rtf/., ‘Appellc garth, hornet nm. 1640 Fine Xorth. 
Maid 54 m Had. F. P. P. IV. 295 As though his eyes were 
‘apple gray. 1865 X. 3'. Tribune in Morn. Star 30 Apr., 
The genuine Virgioia stimulant known as ‘apple-jack, or 
apple whisky. 1552 Hui.okt, ‘Applemonger, Pomilius. 
1864 In tell. Observ. V, 263 The straight* leaved ‘Apple-moss 
grows on Alpine rocks. 1601 Holland Pliny (1634) I. 437 
They began to grade plums vpoo apple-tree stocks, and 
those brought forth plums named ‘Apple-plums. 1664 
Kvelyn Pomona Advt. 95 Water, wherein a good Quantity 
of *Applc-pomice hath been hoil'd. a 1649 Drumm. ok 
Hawth. Whs. t 711 6/2 Fair looketh Ceres with her yel¬ 
low hair ; And ‘applc’s-qucen, when rose-chcck’d she doth 
smile, 1870 Nicholson Zool. 11880) 408 Ampullaria eana - 
he utat a. one of the c Apple shells. t 1606 Choice , Chance, 
etc. (1881) 11 ‘Apple water, otherwise called Sidcr. 1599 
Nashe Lent. Stuff (1871) 72 Pomona, the first ‘apple-wife. 
1840 Gkn. P. Thompson Exerc. (18421V. 330 If members of 
parliament had the spirit of ‘apple-women. 1869 Eng. 
Mech. 23 July 393/2 The ‘apple-worm moth. 1847 Lindm-y 
Veg. K. ted. 2) 559 ‘Appleworts are closely allied to Rosc- 
woits. 144 oPromp. Pan’., ‘Appullycrdc, Pomcrium. 
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Apple (apis v. rare. [f. prec. sb.; OK. had 
p.a. pplc. u'pp/ed.] 

1 . trans. and intr. To form or turn into apples; 
to bear apples, or similar fruit; to fruit. 

a 1000 Juliana 688 /Kpplede gold. 1601 Holland Pliny 
(1634) 11.98 Kither they flmirc, or they apple or c!s be ready 
to bring forth fruit. 1796 Marshall hardening (T.iThe 
cabhage lurnep is of two kinds ; one apples above ground. 

2 . intr. To gather apples. 

i799 A. Voung Agric. Surv. Pine., The poor people stip- 
ply themselves with very good fuel by gathering the fir- 
applcs.. appIcing, as they call it. 

t Applea'se, V. Obs. Forms: 5 apleyse, ap- 
plesse, 6 -eis, -ese. [either ad. OKr. ap/aisir, inf. 
(used only subst., cf. plat sir) cogn. \v. Sp. aplazer, 
on type of I /. *applaecre, f. ap- - ad- to, completely 
+place re to please ; or an imitative formation 
like Apardon; see A- pref 11.] To please, con¬ 
tent, satisfy. 

* 1450 F. A'. Misc. 11855) t8 Vf hit do the apleyse. 1536 
Bellendi Nit Cron. Scot. (1821) I. Pref. 7 To do the thing 
that micht him best applcis. 1552 Iandesw Papyngo 132 
Dame Ceres .. Full loyfullie I ohmic Vpponlaml applcsit. 

Appled (;epMd), ppl. a. [f. Apple v. + -kil] 
Formed into or like an apple. 

*11000 Etenc 1260 peah he in mcdoheallc ma-Smas )>egn 
a pledc gold. 1873 Browning Rod Cotton Xt.-Cap in. 145 
One October morning, at first drop of appled gold. 

A’pple-John. Also John-Apple. [‘so called 
because it is ripe about S. John’s Day.’ Britten and 
1 loll.] A kind of apple said to keep two years, and 
to be in perfection when shrivelled and withered. 

iS 97 Shaks. 2 lfen. /V. u. iv. 5 A Dish of Applc-Iohns 
|sce context J. 1623 Marne A Ionian s Guzman IT A If. 11. 
310 Her face (like an old Apple-John' all shrivelled. 1708 J. 
Phillips Cyder 1.1N.1 John-apple, whose wither’d rind, en¬ 
trench’d By many a furrow, aptly represents Decrepid age. 
t i8n W. Irving in Warner Life <1882)77 Poor Jemmy—he 
is but a withered little applc-john. 

Appleless (arp’ijhV, a. Without apples. 

183a Miss Mitfokd Village iv. (1863) 248 'fakingcare that 
none should go appleluss in the midst of his fun. 

t Apple-mose. Obs. [f. Apple sb. -f OK. mos 
(cogn. w. OKris. mos, OllG. mbs, mu os) pap, pot¬ 
tage: ef. M HG.4yyi7/;//^.f.] A dish made with the 
pulp of stewed apples and other ingredients. 

( 1400 Forme of Cury u 6 For to make Appulmns. r 14S0 
Xoble lift. COrnery 11882) i?t To mak an appillmo^t*. lak 
appclles and sethe them ami lett them kcrlh*, then fret them 
tliroughc an hcryn syff. 1552 Hui.oei, Apple inoyse. 

Apple-pie. [Aiti.k- 1 > z c.] A ]iie made 
with apples; transf applied to the Willow-herb 
from the odonr of the flowers and \ ruing shoots. 

1590 Greene Arcadia (ifiihi 67 T hy breath is like die 
stcame of apple-pyes. 1741 Richardson* Pamela (1824 I. 
163, 1 made shift to get down a bit of apple-pye, and a little 
custard. 1861 Mrs. Lankkster Wild Ft. 52 Willow-herb 
.. Apptcpie Plant. 

Apple-pie bed: a bed in which, as a practical 
joke, the sheets are so folded that a person cannot 
get his legs down. Apple-pic order : complete, 
thorough order. [It has been suggested lhat this 
may be a corruption of ‘ Cap-a-pie order , 1 but no 
instance of the latter phrase appears.] 

1813 Scott in Lockhart Life IV'. <1839) 131 The children’s 
garden is in apple-pie order. 1835 Makkvat Jac. Faithf 
\ iii. 29 Put the craft a little into apple-pie order. 

t Apple-squire. Obs. A harlot’s attendant; 
a pimp. Cf. Ai’Rox-sqitrk. 

*■1500 Way to Spyttel /forts 832 in Ilazl. R. P. I\ IV'. 60 
Applesqnyers, cntycers, and rauysjihcrs. 1599 Warn. Fa ire 
1 i ’em. 11. 1158 Trusty Roger, her base apple-squire. 1738 
Poor Robin iN.) Whores, pimps, panders, and apple-squires. 

Apple-tree. A tree which bears apples. 

a 1100 in Wright Vor. 79/2 Mai us, mpcltre. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 1367 Pcpins .. «|uilk a appel tre lie iinm. 1447 Lyvys 
ofSoyntys 54 b/2 He that .. hys appyltre Kcbe day watryth. 
*1525 Skelton Rrptyc. 157 Suehc apple tre, suche fruie. 
1805 Southey Modoc in //'. xiv. VV'ks. V’. 105 The crooked 
apple-trees, Grey with their fleecy moss and misschoc. 

t Applicable, a. Obs. [f. Apply v. + -able; 
earlier than the current Applicable.] 

1 . Ready to apply one’s self or to hearken {to); 
docile, compliant, well-disposed. Cf. Pliable. 

1499 Piumpton Corr. 134, 1 have advysed him so to doe, 
the which he is right glad and aplyahle. 1532 More Confut. 
Tindatc VV’ks. 698/2 With willing and applyable inymlcs. 
1635 Shirley An*// of Pleas, in. i, She has a very appliahle 
nature. 1699 Temh.k Hist. Fug. 583 Tho’ constant to his 
Knds, yet appliable to Occasions. 

2 . Capable of being applied. (See Apply 1-10.) 

. c iSSS H arpsfi v.ixpivotxe I feu. 17/7.(1878) 51 This case 
is not appliable against our case. 1586 Webbe Fug. Poetrie 
11870) 59 Dyttics applyable to euery tune that may lie sung 
or sayd. 1624 Sanderson Serm. Ad. Mag. ii. (16741 104 
Conceive the words as .. appliable to the Accuser. 1642 
Howell For. yVvrruArb.) 16 Like the Shoomakers Last, that 
may bee applyable to any foot. 1679 Oates Serm. St. Mich. 
IVood-St., T he purchase of Christ.. should be appliable to 
man without any fraud or limitation. 

3 . Having relation, suitable, pertinent, applicable. 

1555 Fardte of Facious it. xi. 239 1 Mahomet] extolled him 

IChristcJ to a more heigth then was appliable to the nature 
of man. a 1656 Hai.es Gold. Rent. (1688) 29 How this ad¬ 
vice, .was appliable or how it fitted the question .. belongs 
not to me to discuss. 1742 Bailey, Appliable, that may be 
applied, has relation to, or, is conformable to. 

t Appli aWeness. Obs. [f. prec. ± -.ness.] 


The quality of being compliant or docile; readi¬ 
ness, willingness; pliable ness. 

1587 Fleming Contu. Holinshcd III. 402/2 I fir maiestic 
might perceinc the appliahlcnesse of those hir people, a 1631 
Donne Select. (1840) 76 The holygcotleness and appliable- 
ness, implied in that form of man la minister of Cod). 

t Applrably, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ly 2.] 
So as to be applied ; applicahly, suitably. 

c 1530 title) The I >ialogues of Creatures moralysed, apply- 
nbly .. to euery nicry and iocund Mater. 1665 R.’Careen ter 
Pragm. Jesuit -z-jf-z An Kcliptick .. bow’d appliably to all 
our purposes. 

tAppli’al. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Aitly v. + -al-.] 
The action of applying, application. 

1548 Gkstk Pr. Masse 98 T he appliall of Christes meryte* 
unto us. 

Appliance (apbrans). [f. Aitly v. +-anc>:.] 
+ 1 . Compliance, willing service ; subservience. 

1601 Shaks. AH's Well it. i. 116, I come to tender it, and 
my appliance With all hound humhlcncsse. 1603 — Mens, for 
M. in.i. 89 Too noble, to consume a life In base appliances. 

2 . The action of putting to, administering, using, 
putting into practice; application. 

1561 T. N[ohios] Calvin's Just., It remaioeth that by ap- 
plyance all the same [benefits]may come to us. 1608 Sn \ks. 
Per. in. ii. 86 An Kgyptian, had nine limns lien dead, By 
good appliance was recovered. 1831 Cari.vi 1. Sort. Res. n. 
iii, T he human soul .. could be actcd-on through the mu>- 
eular integument liy the appliance of hirth-rods. 1851 
Bongi . Gold. Leg. j. xx, Have you done this, by the appli¬ 
ance and aid of doctors? 1868 (1. M m don m d Eng. Anti¬ 
phon sviii. 264 He becomes either a man of appliance, a 
man of science, a mystic, or a poet. 

3 . A thing .applied as means to an end ; apparatus. 
1597 Shaks. 2 /feu. //', in. i. 20 With all appliaiv es and 

ineanes to hoote. 1613 -Hen. V///, 1. i. 124 Aske God 
for Tcmp’rancc; that’s th’ appliance omdy which your <Ii • 
ease requires. 1861 Smmiv Fast. < h. ii. lnirod. 60 All 
the appliances of ;nuii|uarian and ariislii knowh dgc. 1876 
Fawu.t v Pol. /icon. ii. viii. 231 To avail theuiseht> of im¬ 
proved mechanical appliances. 

Appliancy (apbi-ansi). rare- [f. ns prec. + 

1 -a.ncv.] The quality of accommodating one’s 
I self; adaptability, pliancy. 

1836 l. Taylor / 'hys. /'he. Another l.ife nRsy'oi Wln nthr 
I same mind conies to be lodged in a body that has mme ap- 
pliancy, and a higher finish. 

t Applicant, a. Obs . [a. OKr. apliant. pr. pplc. 
of aplier: see Aim’ly v. and -ant.] Const, to. 

1 . Applying or inclining the* mind ; fnvmuably 
inclined, docile, pliant; diligent. 

1413 l. vim;mi- Pyigr. Smote iv. \\x. '1483' 78 Tlicyr wylli* 
was not aplyaunl to tin; counccyll uf tlu* .. pepb* that rh«-y 
had togouerne. 1509 Hawis Past. /'teas. M. .\\.\\ii. Hun 
that is ryght well applyaunt For to here it. 1549 I.mimi i; 

7 Serm. i.Vrb.) V4 Bharao .. applyaut miio the hisies nf hi-, 
owne liertc. 1658 1 .!• nnard < ‘barren's Wisdom m. xv.wi. 

§ 3 That the soul may be alwaies ., appliant unto reason. 

2. Applicable, pertinent to. rare. 

1548 (iKSTK Pr. Masse 99 V 1 |\vbi 1 ■ 1 11 I have spoken .. i> .. 
ajipliaunL to the latter poition of the sayde siijiper. 

Applicability lu plikabi litiV [f. next: see 
-niLiTV. k’f. mod.h’r. appl/cabilite.] T he cjuality 
of being ap]>lic.ablc; capability of being fitly ap¬ 
plied ; pertinence. 

1653 11 . Mori: Cou/c\ t. Cabbal. (1713) no There a con¬ 
tinued Miitahlem-ss ami applicability to the Text of Moses 
all along. 1818 H.u.iam Mitfdte At-es (1872' I. 480 The ap¬ 
plicability of gunpowder to junposcs of war. 1843 I’m, 
I'nrl. Lett. VV’ks. 1864 I. 274 If words derive any value from 
applicability. 1875 Whitnvv Life. /.ting. \ii. 130 Multiply¬ 
ing the applicabilities, and so the usefulness, of its material. 

Applicable twplikab’l), a. [f. L. applied-rc 
to apply +-able : cf. It. applicable (Klorio 1611) 
and mod.Kr. applicable. It has taken the place of 
the earlier Afeliaulk in all its setihcs.] 

+ 1 . Well-disposed, pliable; = Attliabi.k i. Obs. 

1563 Homilies 11. ii. 11. (1859) 208 l.eo the third .. having 
the king of the Francons .. very applicable to his mind. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. I. 1. 6 T he habit and temper 
of men’s minds being .. very applicable to the Ptiblick ends. 

2 . Capable of being applied; having reference. 
(See Apply v. 1-11.) 

1660 R. Coke Just. Vind. 23 Art .. as it is applicable to 
some material subject cannot be taught without experience. 
1678 Horrks Decani. Phys. viii. 97 Your Argument ought 
to be applicable to the weighing of Bodies in a pair of 
Scales. 1825 McCulloch Pot. Ft on. n. §2. 115 T hat portion 
of the produce of industry cxtriosic to man, which may be 
made applicable to his support. 

3 . Kit or suitable for its purpose, appropriate. 

1835 I. ’Taylor <S//»\ Despot, iv. 117 The applicable quality 
of the worship and polity which he consigned to his fol¬ 
lowers. 1851 A rt Jrnt. Catat.Gt. Fxhib . 76/2The few water- 
leaves which adorn it.. being applicable and unobtrusive. 

A’pplicableness. rare. [f. prec.+ -nkss.] 
The quality of being applicable ; = Applicability. 

1661 Boyle Style H. Script. 251 A greater Familiarity 
with .. the sense and the applicableness of Scripture. 1819 
Foster Evils Pop. ignor. 224 T he soul .. acquiring an un¬ 
wonted applicablcncss of its faculties to thought. 

Applicably (A''plikabliV, adv. [f. as prec -4 
-ly’-^.J In applicable manner; so as to be applied. 
*755 10 Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 

A’pplicancy (arplikansi). rare. [Sec next and 
-ancyTJ The state or quality of applying. 

1859 in Worcester. 

Applicant (arplikant), a. and sb. [ad. L. «/- 


* 
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plied ltd-cm, pr. pplc. of applicdre: see Altly v. 
and -ant. Cf. mod.Fr. appliquant .] 

A . adj. + 1. Pliant, docile. Obs. rare. 

2. Applying, making request, rare . 

B. sb. One who applies or makes request. 

<•1485 Digby Myst. 11882' n. 429 Mans mynd ys applicant, 

as I lyst to ordeyne. 1818 m Tono. 1821 Min. Gen. Assembly 
Presb. Ch. V.S.A. 23 Applicants from other denominations. 
1836 H. Taylor Statesm. xxix. 218 *I‘o give it such a repulse 
as shall mortify and expose the party applicant. 1856 M lri¬ 
val*: Korn. A 'nip. xxxii. 111 . 502 Doling gratuitous alms to 
every poor or lazy applicant. 

Applicate (pc'pliktf»t, ///. a. and sb. rare. 
[ad. L. appliedf"its closely adapted, pa. pplc. of 
applcare to Apply.] A. aJj. 

+ 1. Closely adapted, suited, conformed. Obs. 

1534 Wiiittinton Tnllyes Offices 1.(1540' 45 I hcagylite of 
the myndc is to be approbate and alowed, and | -if)such is 
applycate to naltirc. 

+ 2. Inclined or directed towards. Obs. 

1652 Galli. Magastrom. 87 Planets .. applicate, refluent, 
See. of the celestial! houses. 

3. Put to practical use ; applied, concrete. 

1796 Hutton* Math. Pitt. s. v., Applicate Number “con¬ 
crete. 1838 I. Taylor Home Educ. 318 The applicate and 
the mixed sciences. 185s — Res tor. Relief 6 'The physical 
sciences both abstract and applicate. 

B. sb. 1. In Conic Sections : An orlinatc. 

1706 Phillips, Applit ate, a Right line, otherwise called 
the Ordinate or Semi-ordinate in a Conick Section. 1796 in 
li utton Math. Piet. 

2. An applied department; an application. See A 3 . 

1855 1 . Tavi.ok Restar. />. 99 Geometry and its applicates. 

t Applicate, v. Obs, [f. L. appliedl- ppl. stein 
of applied-re lo Apply. The pa. pplc. was at first 
also applicate: cf. prec.] By-form of Apply. 

1531 Ki.vot Goo. nr. iii. 11557 14* lie woldc .. fnlysbely 
applycat hiinsclfc to the nature of creatures unreasonable. 
1541 R. Cot’LAND Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., Ilowc ought the 
lx>Uters to be applicate? Somtyme they be layde lo drye, I 
snmtynic they ought to he moysied. 1563 Homilies 11. xv. 

1.118>9'444 To applicate his merits unto thyself. 1659 Pe \r- 
non* Creed 118391 470 The act of faith is applicated to the 
object according to the nature of it. 

Application (jvpiikpi JSn\ Also 5 ; apply-, 
[a. Yx. application, -aeiott ( 14 th c/, a<l. L. appli¬ 
ed t ion-cm, n. of action f. applicdre to Apply.] 
The action of applying; the thing applied. Cf. 
tlie senses of Apply. 

1. The action of putting a thing to another, of 
bringing into material or effective contact. 

163* S\Ni>r.Rsos 12 Serm. 278 'The fit apply* ation of the 
one to the other. 1683 K ay Ccit 118^8’ 1^1 Ity the appli¬ 
cation of a lighted candle. 1854 Scohlrn in tier's Cite. 
Sc. Chei*. 33! The application of .. heat to the bulb. 1879 
'Thomson & 1 ait Sat. Phil. 1 . 1. § vi 3 T he place of appli- . 
cation of a force. 

b. esp. in Gcotn. Cf. Apply i 1>.) 

1727 51 Chambers Cy\l., Application al-o signifies the 
fitting or applying of one quantity to another, whose areas, 
but nut figures, are the same. 

2. The putting on or administration of a medi¬ 
cament ; the remedial means so applied. 

1601 Sh \ks. Alls Well i. ii. 74 ‘The rest haue woruc nicout 
seiierall applications. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 2^7 
Application Of Medicines to th* Imagination. 1727 51 
Ch\miu rs Cyel., 'The application of a vesicatory to the neck. 
1804 Ahe.kne inv Sitrg. ( Ibsen*. 131, 1 began again to try 
some medicated applications. 1881 Girls' (hen /’. 4 June 
571 Rheumatic pains..cured by the application..of spirits 
of camphor. 

3. The bringing of any thing to l>car practically 
upon or affect another, spec, in Theoi in reference 
to ‘the redemption purchased by Christ.’ 

1647 Assembly s Shorter Ca tech. 2 'The effectual applica¬ 
tion of it to its hy his Holy Spirit. 1656 Bkamiiam. Rtplic. 
ii. 99 The holy ICucharist is .. an application of the all-suf¬ 
ficient propitiatory Sacrifice of the Crosse. 1751 Chambers 
Cyel. s. v., It is by this application of the merits of Christ, 
that we arc to he justified. 1859 'SUis.iMy. ii. 53 A sufficient 
application of legal penalties. 

4. The putting of any thing to a use or pur]tone; 
employment, specific use. 

1538 Starkly England 8 Wythoul apply only 011 of liyt to 
any use or profyt of other. 1737 Water i.anh Eucharist 124 
They arc .. no more common Bread and Wine (at least not 
during this their sacred Application', *794 Sullivan Vino 
AV*/. II. 87 The application which is made of the loadstone 
to navigation. 1833 Hr. Martineau Brooke E. v. 68 The 
application of labour and capital, 
b. The employment of a word to express an idea. 
1788 Rkid Act. Pouters i. ii. 517 Instances of the applica¬ 
tion of active verbs to things which we now believe not to 
be active. 

5. The bringing of a law or theory, or of a 
general or figurative statement, to liear upon a par¬ 
ticular case, or upon matters of practice generally; 
the practical lesson or 1 moral ’ of a fable. 

1493 Pctronylla iPynson* 129 Make of this mater an ap¬ 
plication. 1605 11 . Jonson Volporte I)cd., Application is 
now* grownc a trade with many; and there arc that pro- 
fesse to haue a key for the decypheriog of eucry thing. 
1651 Hokrks Leviath. ti. xxvL 143 The application of the 
I.aw to the present case. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. vii. 349 A 
fable or a parable, related without anyapplication or moral. 
1769 Lett. Junius i. 10 'The facts .. arc too notorious to re¬ 
quire an application. 1853 Rorf.rtson Serm. Ser. m. xvi. 
190 Christian applications which flow out of this exposition. 
188* A. Macfarlane Cousanguin. 2, l wish to present the 
method, and some applications. 


b. The quality or capacity of being thus practi¬ 
cally used ; televancv, valid reference. 

18 42 11. Rocers tut rod. Burke's H'ks. 85 Matter which .. 
is of universal application. 1854 Faraoav Exp. Res. lv. 
473 It has not that generality of application which can make 
it of any value. Mod. This has no application to present 
circumstances. 

6 . The action of applying one’s self closely to 
a task ; assiduous effort, attention, diligence. 

1605 Bacon Adv. /.earn. it. xx. $ 12 The tenderness and 
want of application in some of the most ancient philosophers. 

Mem. Count Peekely 111. 84 They had lately block'd 
up the Place with more Application than ever. 1717 Poi-e. 
Let. to Blount Wks. 1737 \ I. 58, 1 am obliged .. to give up 
my whole application to Homer. 1779 J. Moore: l tew 
SW. II. 153 Some application to other studies. 1823 Lamb 
Elia n. xxiii, Application for ever so short a lime kills me. 

b. ellipt. 'The object of assiduous attention. 

1734 tr. Rollin's Ane. Hist. IV. ix. 182 He made it his 
sole application to gain their affections. 

t 7. Self-adaptation, compliance, deference, ob¬ 
sequiousness, Obs. rare. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iii. § 10 Not that 1 can tax or 
condemn the. .application of learned men to men in fortune. 
/<W.,T!ic likeapplicationsand stooping topoints of necessity. 

8 . Astr. The aelion of approaching. ? Obs. 

*594 J- Davis Seamans Seer. 1607) 6 ‘The quantitic of the 
Moonc's separation and application to and from the Sunne. 
1647 1 .illy Ch>. Astral, .vix. 108 Application is when two 
Planets arc drawing nccrc together. 1819 I. Wilson Piet. 
Astrol. 10 Application is stronger than Separation, cither 
f>r good or evil. 

9 . 'The aelion of making an appeal {obs }, request, 
or petition to a person ; the ap|)eai or request so 
made. 

1647 Cor mil. Pavila's Hist. Er. 116781 8 With pride .. 
slighting the applications of strangers. 1680 Bi kni i Ro< ha¬ 
ter 1692 50 Frequent applications to GihI in prayer. 011718 
Pi.NX Life Wks. 1726 1 . 74, I have n«*t chosen this Way of Ap¬ 
plication |by Tetter]. 1808 Weii.i\<.ion in Gurw. />/*/. IV. 
63 In answer to various applications which have been made 
10 me. 1883 t.aw Rep., (Jnerns />. 392 An application was 
made on behalf of the prosecutor for a remand. 

10 . A kind of needlework ; applique. 

1861 Sal a TV. round Chuk 191 Cobweb collars .. worked 
in Guipure, or crochet, or application. 

+ Applicationer. Obs. [f. prec. + -Kit*.] 
One who makes an application or appeal. 

1710 4 Lett. Friend in A. Brit, iv. 28 Rapist* or Non- 
jurors, Applicationers, or Addressers. 1710 Managers' I'm 
<\ Con 77 Some Remedy., against Applicalioncrs and Oc¬ 
casional Abjurors. 

Applicative (seplikdtiv, -/*tiv\ a. ff. I.. ap¬ 
plied!-{see Applicate) + -ivk : cf. Yx. applicatif] 
Having the nUribnte of application. 

1. Characterized by being pul into actual or 
effective contact with anything. 

1680 Moriu n Geag. Rcit. (1685* 280 All Measures ..are 
either Applicative or Receptive. The smallest Applicative 
M ensure is a Barleycorn. 1723 W. Maiiiir Vug. Man's 
( omp. 11727' 196 Applicative Measures, or Things measured 
outwardly. 1850 Mrs. Brownish Poems JI. 2S9 We wring 
from our souls their applicative strength, And bend to the 
cord the strong bow of our ken. 

2. Of or pertaining to putting into practice ; 
practical. 

1638 Penit. Conf. \iii. 11657' 726 'The Priest .. absobeth 
from sin, 1. applicative, 2. and dis|»ositive. n 1703 Bi.rkm 1 
On X. '/'. Malt, xxvi. 75 The remembrance of Christ’s 
words, was an applicative and feeling remembrance of 
them. 1862 in Lend. Rev .23 Aug. 170 His genius is wholly 
applicative, for lie invents nothing. 

+ 3. Relative; practical as opposed to formal. 
1668 II. More Piv. Phil. i. § 15 II. 64, 1 did not mean 
Succession in that proper and formal sense, but only a vir¬ 
tual, applicative or relative Succession. 

A'pplicatively, adv. rare [f.prec. + -ly*.] 
Ity way of application ; practically. 

1668 11 . More: Div. Dial. i. $ 15 II. 62 [Not] properly and 
f irmally, bui only virtually and a ppl ica lively. 

Applicator (arplik^laj . rare. [a. L. * ap¬ 
plicator, n. of agent [.applicdre to Apply.] lie 
who {obs.) or that which applies ; spec, an instru¬ 
ment for medical application. 

1659 Gaudi.n Tears of Ch. 494 (DA Such quacking appli¬ 
cations and applicators as are no way apt for the work. 1876 
Bariholow Mat. Med. (18791 2, 7 The solid caustic maybe 
quickly brushed over the mucous membrane, or a concen¬ 
trated solution may be applied with a suitable * applicator.’ 

t ApplicatcBrily, adv. Obs . [f. next + -ly *.] 
Hy way of application; cf. Application 3 . 

1625 Hr. Mountacu App. Cxsar O'.) Faith is .. said 
lo justify .. instrumental!}’ or applicatorily. 1658 Baxter 
Saving Faith § 5. 33 To be applicatorily my Saviour in 
particular. 

Applicatory (ae'plikataii\ a. and sb. [f. L. 
applied/- (see Applicate) + -oky.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having the property of applying (a thing lo 
effective or practical use). 
c 1540 CoverdA t.ii Christ's Cross v. Wks. 1 J. 249 A sacrifice 
.. not only applicator)’, but also propitiatory, Ik: cause it ap- 
plicih the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ, a 1631 Donne. 
Select. (1840) 190, I may perish without I have this applica¬ 
tory faith. 165s Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 112 Revelations., 
not explicatory or applicatory of Scripture, a 1703 Bur kitt 
On Pi. 1 \, Rout., J*rcf., The applicatory or practical part 
of this epistle. 1853 Lynch Sclf-Impr. vi. 152 Some other 
supplementary remark of.'m ex hortative and applicatory kind. 
+ 2 . Proper lo be applied, applicable. 


1649 bum Eng. Imprint. I opr. (1653) 33 The remedies 
lieing equally applicatory to both. 

+ 3 . Making application, appeal, or request. Obs. 
1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 4 We speak of Ministers Ap¬ 
plicatory. 1673 Marvell Reh. Tramp. 11. (1674) 233 Appli- 
cat or)' discourses, 

f B. sb. A means of applying to practical use. 
1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Common, i. § 4. 71 Faith is the 
inward applicator)', a 1667 — Serm. 111 , ii. 1R. * All these 
lnfing practical.. need no other applicatory but a plain ex¬ 
hortation. 

t A'pplicature. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. + 
-ukk.] = Application 4. 

1652 Gai i.e; Magas trout. 59 Whether those principles .. 
true in astronomic be of a right applicatiirc in astrologie? 

Applied i&plai a d) f ppl- a. [f. Apply v. + -ed.] 
t i. Folded. Obs. rare . 

c 1500 To sen'e a Lord in B a bees Bk. 367 The botelcr .. 
shall bryngc forthc clcnly dressed and fay re appl ye d Tahili- 
clothis. / bid. 372 A longe towaile applyed double. 

2 . Put to practical use; ]nacticfll, as distinguished 
from abstract or theoretical. 

1656 Art if. Beauty (i66«> 216 In their applied sense or 
meaning. 1832 Babbage Exon. Man of. xxxv. 379 The np- 
I lied sciences. 1806 Aitr. 'Thomson Laws of 'Eh. lot rod. 5 
Applied lo^ic (as distinguished from pure*. 

t Appli edly, adv . Obs. rare-', [f. prec. + 

-1.v-.J iiy or in practical application. 

1625 Br. Mountacu App. Ctrsar 267 (T.» Such acts as bee 
of themselves, or appliedly, acts of redigion ami pi> ty. 

Applier (apbi aj . [f. Apply v. + -EK 1 .] lie 
vho, or that which, applies. 

*565 Cali hill Aus:r. Treat. Cross (18461 200 Kithcr the 
collector of tliis lale was a liar, or you a fond applier. 1607 
i 111.ron ti'ks. I. 423 'Hie immediate .. applycr of the tiew- 
birth vuto the conscience. 1705 Sianiioi k Paraphr. ! 11 . 67 
Such false Applycrs and (Jensiirers arc too busy abroad. 
1819 l.din. Rn\ XXXII. 379 ‘The .. first applier (of gas 
light |. 1865 Owen in Reader 429/3 The applier of the term. 

Appliment, variant of Applymk.nt. 

Appling v ic*pliij), vbl. sb. [f. Appi.e v. + -ino i.] 
'J'hc process of lortning an apple or similar growth. 

1750 \V. L1.1.1S Mod. Ihtsb. I. ii. 104 Prevent their (seed¬ 
ling potatoes! appl mg or bottling. 1807 \ ancouver Agric. 
Pivon (1813' 197 The appleing of the |>otaioe keeps the 
mould in continual motion. 

t Appli que, appli'ke, r. Obs. [a. later Fr. 

afpliqnc-r, a<l. ]y. applicdre.] lly-form of Apply ?>. 

1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 43*1/3 lie .. applykd on his waye 
and with ryght grete hoo>t arryticd into egypte. 1558 
Warde; Alexis' Seer. <1568* 8b, Anyc tender place of the 
hinlye .. wheicuntoa man dare not applicquc any strong or 
sinaiiyng thyng. 

II Applique (aplAA sb. [Fr., pa. pplc. of ap- 
pliquer (sue )rrcc ), used as sb.] Work applied to 
or laid on another material ; spec. A trimming cut 
out in outline and laid on another surface. Also 
i 1 metal work ; andyfc. lienee nppliqu< 5 d. 

1841 D'Ish.ujt Amen. Lit. 11850'! 1 .198 lake all rapid in- 
1 »ycrs, the applique did not fit to his [Voltaire’s] work. 1880 
Birin. // 'eckly Post 1/5 A new sort of work at the art schools 
..is applique, on satin or velvet. 1881 A no 1 ork Art 
Interth. 27 Oct. 93 1 Bands of contrasting materials arc fre¬ 
quently appliqued with fancy stitches. 1883 Standard 
26 June 3/3 Applique, cut from cambric, and laid on net 
by means of point stitches. 

Applot ^aplpi), v. [f. Tlot, apparently after lot, 
allot.] To divide into plots or parts ; to apportion. 

1647 Jen. Taylor Dissuasrtv 1. i. § 3 Rightly apploticd 
according to every man’s need. 1648 Articles of Peace 
x\vii. in Miltons it’ks. 1738 I. 337 Bower to applot, raise 
and levy Means with 1 ndifierency and Equality, a 1687 
Pi m- Pol. Arith. v.o5 Might not the 'Taxes be equally ap- 
plotted. 1882C.. O. Trevi i.van sp. in Pari. 30 June, That 
any charge for additional constabulary shall be applotted 
rateahly iqion all rateable hereditaments. 

Applotment (aplp’tment). [f. Applot v. + 
-ment.] Division into plots ; apportionment. 

1648 Articles of Peace xxvii, And for the Arrears of all 
former Applot mu 11 ts, 'Taxes, and other public Dues. 1697 
Phil. Trans. XIX. 620 Their Surveys and Applotmcnts of 
Lands, between Ncignl>our and Neighbour. 1736 Carte 
Ormonde II. 61 ’To rabe the money charged on them by 
way of applotment. 1882 IIeai.v Sp. in Pari. 30 June, Pre¬ 
mises. . unoccupied at the date of any such applotment. 

Applo'tting, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. +-ix« J .] - prec. 

1648 Articles of Peace xxvii, 'The applotting, subdividing, 
and levying of the said Public Assessments. 

+ Applu'inbature. Obsr° [ad. med.L. ap- 
plumbdtura, f. applumbd-re to apply lead lo, solder, 
f. ad to + plumbum lead. ] ‘ A joining or soldering 

with lead/ Blount Glos soyr. 1656. 

Apply (apbi'), V . Forms: 4-6 aplie, 5 aplyo ; 
4-6 applie, 5-6 applye, 6-apply. [a. OFr. aplic-r 
L. applied-re, f. ap- - ad- \o+plied-rc to fold. 
Cf. Appliqte, a. later Fr. appliqueri] 

I. To put a thing into practical contact with 
another. 

1. traits. To bring into, or place in, more or less 
prolonged contact, or effective proximity; to put 
close lo ; e.g. to apply a light, heat, a foot-rule to. 
Formerly said of bringing together men or things 
generally ; also of fastening or sticking. 

1382 Wvci.if 1 Sam. xiv. 38 Aplicth hidir 1*388 lirynge 3c 
hiourj allu the comers of the puplu. 1388 — uiub. xvi. 5 
He schal applie to hj*m hooli men. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
DcP. R. v. xxiii. (1495' 130 His [a frogges] tongue is aplied 
the mouth afore. 1530 Palsgr. 434/t, 1 applye one thyng 
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to another, Je a/plicque. Applye them togyllier, and than 
you shall se there is a great difference. 1635 Austin Med. 
177 Thomas applyed Christ to himsdfe by touching^ 1718 
Porte I luui 1. 769 Rack to his lips applied the nectar'd urn. 
1854 Scofiern m Orr's Circ. Sc. Chcm. 333 On applying 
heat to the retort. 1874 Lutmooc Ortg. <5- Met. Insects i. 
18 The head is applied against the breast, 
b. csp. in Gcom . To bring lines or figures into 
contact extending over some space or area. 

1660 Barrow' Em tid 1. Ax. viii, The parts of the one being 
applyed to the parts of the other. 1695 Ausc.iiam Geom. 
Epit . 12 A right line is said to he applied in a Circle, when 
the ends thereof fall upon the circumference. 1862 Top- 
hunter Euclid 1. iv, If the triangle ADC he applied to DKF 
so that the point A may be on D. 

+ 2 . intr. a. To come into contact, join itself, 
attain to. b. To be in contact, fit closely, adhere, 
Stick to. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth. v. iv. 161 ]>e moeuynge of l»c rcsoun 
of mankynde ne may nat moeuen to, pat is losein, npplicn, 
or ioygnen, to J>e siinplicitc of l>c detiync prescience, c 1430 
Lydg. Bochas vu. v. (1554) 169 a, Kuery vyce lo other doth 
applye. 1530 Palsgk. 434/2, I applye or cleave..as glue 
dothe to a tree or thynges that be glued, Jc adhers. 1693 
MoULENia Phil. Trans. XVII. 624 This Sand did apply 
to the Magnet. 1793 SmeatoN tidy stone /„. § 121 The man¬ 
ner in which it [the buildingl was to apply to the rock. 

3 . trans . To place (a plaster, unguent, or the like- 
in effective contact with the body; hence , to ad¬ 
minister a remedy of any kind. 

1541 R. Coh.anij City don's Quest. Cyrurg ., Wherforc arc 
horse leaches applyed ? 1579 1 .angiiam Card. Health * 1633) 
459 Apply the iuyee to any wound. 1590 Shaks. Mats. S'. 
111. ii. 450 Me apply pol your eie gentle louer, remedy. 1747 
in Cot. AVt . Penn. V. 93 The most speedy Remedy, which.. 
is not in our Power to Apply. 1806 31 A. Knox Kent. 

(18441 I. 45 Such palliatives as it is fully in his..power to 
apply. Mod. Apply a mustard plaster to the chest. 

4 . fig. and transf. 'Vo administer to, to bring 
(a thing) to bear upon, in order Lo produce an 
effect. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 3? To Cuyoa .. Their pleasaunt 
tunes they sweetly thus applyde. 1633 Hr. Hall Hard Texts 
5, I.. can only apply unto you the outward sign of baptism. 
1646 Fuller Wounded L ouse. 11841! 289 To apply comfort to 
him who is not.. ready for it. 18x7 J as. Mill Bril. India 11 . 
v. v. 502 They applied coercion to U10 Knglish resident. 

5 . To put to a special use or purpose ; to devote, 
appropriate to. 

c 1460 Lydg. in Ret. Ant. I. 157 The best morsell.. Hole 
tothisclf alway do not applye. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. «$• Lint. 
Mon. (17x4) 44 l’ondagc and Tonnage.. ought to be apply yd 
only to the kepyng of the See. 1667 8 Marvell Corr. 87 
Wks. 1872-5 11 . 234 The Poll money hath likewise been ap- 
plyd to the use of the warre. 1793 Smeaton Edvstoue L. 
§ 146 Having procured a carpenter to be applied to that 
purpose. 1848 Si ill Pot. Econ. v. v. § 1 The act of directing 
industry to a particular employment is described by the 
phrase ‘ applying capital’ to the employment. 

6. 'I‘o put to use; to employ, spend, dispose of. 
1502 Arnold Citron. (x8ixl 276 Whether ony executor .. 

applye or appropirony thing of the goodis of the deed man. 
1534 La. Herners Gold. Bk. M. Anrel. (1536c., [He] haddc 
applied the mostc parte of his lyfe in warre. 1712 Steei.f: 
Spec/. No. 485 f 2 Knife or a pistol, if he finds stomach to 
apply them, 1832 Ht. Maktineau Life in Wilds ii. 28 They 
know how to apply their labour. 

7 . To make use of (a word) in special reference 
to, or to describe or characterize (a thing). 

16*8 Coke On Litt. 121/2 Regardant . . is .. only applyed 
to a villcine. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. m. x. iR.) He that 
applied the words., to ideas different lo those to which the 
common use applies them. 1877 Lytteii. Laudut. 1. i. 17 
The word felt is applied to rocky heights, peaks, and cliffs. 

8. To bring (a law, rule, tesl, principle, etc.) 
into contact with facts, to bring to l>oar practical Iv, 
to put into practical operation. (Cf. lo apply a 
foot-rule to a wall, a test to a mineral, a principle 
lo actions.) 

1586 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 293 These precepts.. 
must bee applyed particularly to every man's ownc estate. 
1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) 1 . i. 35 The Difficulty is, how to 
apply this Rule. x8xo Coleridge Friend <1865) 125 The 
principles which our understandings are to apply. 1859 
Ecce Homo iv. 29 By applying practical tests. 

9 . To give (to a general, theoretical, or figura¬ 
tive statement) a specific reference to a particular 
instance; to use it as relative or suitable to. 

c 1375 Wycuf Set. Whs. 1871 II. 394 Wordis .. which 
semen best J>us to be aplied. 1509 Fisher ICks. (1876)289 
Which dyalogue I wolde applye vnto this noble pry aces. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839! 325 The apostle repeated the 
words of the Psalmist, and then applied them. 1749 Field¬ 
ing Tom Jones (1836' II. xi. ix. 82 To apply all this to the 
Bitotian w riters. 1767 Fordvcf. Serm. J ng. Worn. 11 . xi. 
169, 1 leave you to apply the remark. 1853 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. m. xvii. 218 Two ways iu which this deep truth 
applies itself. 

10 . int{. To have a practical bearing upon, a 
valid or suitable reference to. 

1790 Paley Hor. Pant. 1. 3 This test applies to every sup¬ 
position. 185X Maurice Pro/h . <V f\ings 18 This observa¬ 
tion applies to Saul’s history. 1866 J. .Maktineau Ess. 1 . 
95 It will apply no less to our own case. 

tn. traits. To connect with attributively or 
causally, to refer, ascribe. Obs. 

*393 Dower Conf 111 . 121 Unto this signe [i. e. Virgo] is 
Augst applied. 1530 Palsgk. 434/2, I applye or assvnc the 
cause of a mater to a persone, Jattribue: 1 applye the 
cause herof to the malycc of Saturne. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 
396 Thus Wit, like Faith, by each man is apply’d To one 
small sect, and all are damn'd beside. 


+ 12 . To connect with by association of simi- 
larily, compare, liken. Obs. 

1588 M ellis Briefe tns/r. iiiij, A marchant may be ap¬ 
plied vnto Argus. x66x Taiiiam Loud. Tri. in Heath 
Gntccrs* Comp. (1869) 482 My woes may aptly be apply’d to 
theirs That lost their king. 

II. To bring oneself into close practical contact 
with a pursuit. 

13 . To give or devote (any faculty) assiduously 
some pursuit, or to do something. 

c 1450 Pot. Ret. <$• L. Poems (18661 49 Of here heaute sum. 
what too say I will applye my wines all. X530 Palsgk. 
434/2 ,1 applye or gyve my mymle lo a thyng, Je madonue. 
*535 Cover dale Ps. Ixxxix. 12 That we inaye applie oil re 
liertes vnto wyssdomo. 1673 Rav Jottrn. Lo:o Couutr. 200, 

I applyed my mind to consider .. the physical reason of ii. 
<■1746 Uekvky Medit. <1818) 160 Apply your thoughts to 
religion. J/W. Me does not apply hi-. mind to his lessons. 

14 . ref. To set oneself cloudy to a task or to do 
something. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. 34, I wyl fforthwith applye me therto. 
1477 Rare Rivers iCaxtom J>i<test) Applying him self 10 
do good dedis. 1594 J. Dicki nson Aristas 11878' 88 He 
and liis accursed companions applied then (velvet wholly to 
myrtli. 1631 M arkham \\ ay to Wealth 1.1. ii. < 1668'19 1 IK | 
stublwrnly applye> himself 10 disobey you. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. 1 .*j, I applied myself., lo my Studies. 18x8 
Scoi r Hrt. Midi. 188 She .. applied herself to her sister's 
relief. 1874 Beatkie Self-Cult. 70 He could apply himself 
.. lo comprehend two such antipodal characters. 

15 . intr. in same sense: To attend assiduously (to). 1 

<-1485 Digby Myst. iii. 1982 Mylonddes togyddyn 1 in«>t 
a-plye. 1605 Shaks. Maeb. in. ii. 30 Let your remembrance 
apply to Bant|Uo. 1740 Cues 1 r re. Lett. I. lix. 167 The more 
you apply, the easier you will liud your learning. 1774 

II ai.i.jeax Anal. Rom. Laio 117951 PreL 16 Those who appjy 
to the study of the Common Law. 1817 W. Taylor in 
Mouth. RiV. LXXX III. 492 He applied to English litera- 
lure. 1848 C. Hkunik J. I'yreK 1S57) 103, I found my pupil 
.. disinclined to apply. 

+ 16 . trails. To devote one's energy to, to handle 
vigorously ; lo wield, practise, a. one’s business, 
or any pursuit or activity, b. an implement or 
tool. Obs. and replaced by Ply. 

‘(1495 Phnupton Corr. 123 That the poor man for dread 
dare not apply his busines. 1531 Keyot Gov. 11834' 1 r 1 
Quintius .. repaired again lo bis plough and applied it dili¬ 
gently. 1549 Lai i.mi.k 7 Serm. bef. F.d.o. I 7 1 Arb.»53The[y 1 
applye the world harde. 1555 Eardle of 'Rations 11. i. 116 
’Tlie mooste parte of the Sabeis apply hushandrye. 1577 
Harrison England 1.11. i. 18 A notable spurre imio all.. to 
applie their bookes. 1616 Sukfl. & M arkii. Couutr. Farm 
391 Vou shall apply him [the horse| at lea-»t three or foure 
times a day. 1662 Fueler Worthies\ 1840' 111. 402 That he 
might the more effectually apply his private devotions. 1667 
Mi lion P. L. iv. 264 The birds thir quire apply. 

+ 17 . To keep at a person) with (something pre¬ 
sented to his attention . Obs. ; but see lT.v. 

1559 Myrr. Mae., Dk. Suffolk xxii. 1 |They] applyed the 
Parliament with billes. 1590 Swtnuukn Testaments 243 { 1 ( 
shel busily applie him with sweetc and flattering speeches. 
1594 Wili.oiiik in Shaks. C. Praise 10 Apply her still with 
dyvers thiages. 

III. To bend, conform, or adapt to. 

18 . trans. 'l*o bend (the mind or oneself), ref. To 
comply, conform, be subservient to. Obs. 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sonde 1. xxxvi. 40 As he wylle that shal 
be done, we shal applye vs fully withoute ayeaseynge. 1509 
Barclay Ship of Feuds \ 157c 18 Priaimis his mimic would 
not apply To the counsayle of Cassandra. 1533 Anne Bo- 
leyn's Fort, iu Furnivall MS. Ball. I. 406 \Vholy apply- 
inge himsclfe to the Kings humour. 1622 Hkvlin Cosmogr. 
111.11673) 8/1 Applying themselves unto the times, they were 
alwaies favourable to the strongest. 

+ 19 . intr. To comply, hearken, consent to. Obs. 

c 1460 PlaySner. 825 Onto our prayers thow hast applyed. 
1494 Fabyan 4 'The Somes that neuer coude apply To kepc 
theyr Allegcnunce. a 1553 UdaLL Roister D. iv. v, To bee 
his wife I ne graimt nor apply. 1553 87 Foxe A. A- M .{\5961 
88/2 i f she would applie to his request, she should be .. set 
at libertic. 

+ 20 . ref. To adapt or suit oneself to suit. Obs. 

iSj+lr.Martorat’s A/oc. 3Dodapp!ieth himselfe nota little 
vnto our affections. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iii. $ 7 They 
fail sometimes in applying themselves to particular persons. 

+ 21 . intr. (as in prec.) Obs. 

1-1450 Lonklich Grail xxxiii. 296 A 1 manere of delicasye 
That to ony mannes wyt may applye. Ibid, xxvii. 141 
Wengcs that lyhtly wolde folde And aplyen to his flyht. 
1508 Shaks. Merry W. 11. ii. 247 Would it apply well to the 
vehemency of your affection that I should, etc. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn, it. xxii. § 3 The precedent state or disposition, 
unto which we do apply. 

IV. To bend or direct a ship, one’s course, one¬ 
self, one’s words to. (Cf. L. applicare (nave m), ami 
Accost, Addkkss.) 

+ 22 . trans. To bring (a ship) to land; to direct 
or steer (a ship, her course, one’s course, etc). Obs . 

1576 Sir T. Smith in Wright’s Lett.Q. Elis. (1838) II. 33 
To whether haven 1 shall applie my ship. 1596 See.nsek 
F. Q. v. iv. 21 'To whom his course he hastily applide. 1613 
W. Browne Brit. Past. 1.^(1772) I. 19 To a grove at hand 
her steps applide. 

+ 23 . ref. To direct oneself, make one’s way (by 
ship or otherwise) to. Obs . 

1-1450 Loneuch Graal II. 133 To theke contre he wolde 
don hem aplye. a 1618 Raleigh Observ. (1651) 45 Light 
things apply themselves upwards. 

+ 24 . intr. a. To land, arrive, b. To steer, pro¬ 
ceed, betake oneself, go. Obs. 

138* Wyclif 1 Mace. iii. 42 The oost appliede, or londide , 


at the coostis of hem. ^1450 Lonelich Grail xxi. 41 This 
schip to )>c rockc gan aplye. 1545 State Papers Hen. C/It, 
I. 816 Willi the nexie iludde .. we entend tapplye towardes 
Dover. 166a R. Mathew Uni. A hit. § 89. 146 A Woman 
taken sick of a violent Fever .. presently applied to her Bed. 
1677 .Moxon Mech. Ex erc.\ 17031^91 lie] then letsit goagain, 
so that it swiftly applies to iishrst ijositiun. 1759 Mariin 
Xat. Hist. 1 .17 In such prodigious shoals do the Rikhards 
apply to the Cornish Coasts. 1819 J. Wilson Diet. As/rol. 
10 (Manets precetliiig apply to those that follow. 

+ 25 . trails. Tn go to, visit. Obs. rare. 

1596 Chai-man Iliad xi. 61 \N.) Me applied each place 
so fast. 

+ 26 . trans. To address or diiect (words) to. Obs. 

(Cf. 1596 iu 4.] 1667 Milton P. L. x. 172 Cod at last To 

Satan, first in sin, his doom apply’d, Though in myst. rious 
terms, a 1744 I’oi'KlJ.l Sacred vows and mystic song ap- 
ply’d To grisly I’luto, 

+ 27 . ref. To apply oncseif: in same sense as 
next. Obs. 

1650 T. B. Worcester's Apophth. 22, 1 spied a young man 
.. I applyed myself to him. 1691 T. I H ale] Sew Invent. 
53 Howard and Company further applyed themsehes to., 
the Admiralty in their humble Memorial. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 117 e 3 An okl Woman applied herself to me for 
my Charity. 1743 M. Tomlinson Prot. Birthr. 18 Apply 
ourselxes to Persons of Learning and Integrity. 

+ 28 . intr. with to. a. To appeal to, address 
(obs.). b. 'To address oneself for information or 
aid, to have recourse, make application to. Also 
pass. e.g. I have been applied to for a certificate.) 

?< 1642 Kogi rs ij.) (iod knows every faculty and passion, 
and in what manner they can be mo'.i successfully applied 
lo. a 1680 Bi ieeh Rem. d/59) II. 13 Those who apply to 
Men’s Fancies and Humours. 1759 Roberison Hist. Sudt. 
1 .11.121 ’The French king .. applied to the parliament of Scot¬ 
land. 1769 Junius Lett. x.\xv. 163 He applied only to their 
honour, as gentlemen, for protection. *774 J - Bryan 1 Mythol. 
1 . 48 His temples were applied lo as oracular. 1793 Smeaion 
Edystone L. §262 On applying to the bridle., we found 
that the chain was dragging upon the rocks. 1802 .Mar. 
Kdgi.wokiii Moral T. <»8i6> I. xii. 98 A friend .. lo wlmm 
she rcsuUed lo apply in her distress. 1849 Macaui.av Hist. 
Eng. 11 . 81 F.xiles, who had come .. to apply for succour. 

+ Apply-, sb. Obs. [f. pree. vb.J 

1. 1*1 n , trim, statu. 

a 1600 S'ir F.geir 43 * J am.i They found him iu a good apply 
Both hay and corn and bread In in by. 

2 . Application. 

1657 Coi.vil U'higs Supplie. (1751' 71 For the apply will 
Ik: lo Sharp. 1681 Loud. tuts, indcliv, 5 We eu\ y much llieir 
more early Apply. 

Applying (apbi ii)), vld. sb. [f. Apply r.+ 
-im; t.J Application. But now mostly gcrumlial.) 

1 . A putting into practical contact, into practice, 
into relation with specific cases. 

1538 Starkey England 171 In the applying of the ground 
to the plough, 1607 Hieron Wks. L 451 Being, by the 
]K>u*crfult applying of the worth comuued of sin. 1653 
(i auden Ilierasp. 95 Proportionable applj ings of* all ouleily 
and prudential means for union. 

2 . Assiduous practice or attention ; plying. 

t 1380 Wyclif Clerks Possess, xxx. Wks. 1880, 134 To iriste 
more in special preynge & appliynge of synful men. 1541 
IhRDK i^tves* instr. Ckr. Worn. '15921 Bvij, The a]>plying 
of their worke is hosted of. 1612 IJrinsexv I.ud. Lit. 302 
Continuall applying brings learning, and the credit of a 
schoole. 

T Apply’ingly, adv. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. applying 
pr. pple. + *ly- ,J With application ; assiduously. 

1648 Sanderson 21 Serm. Ad. Aul. xvi. 11673) 236 1 .et us all 
.. applyingly consider whether it can be reasonable. 

Applyke, var, AppbiQUK,obs. by-form of Apply v. 
+ Apply’ment. Ohs. Also appliment. [f. Ap¬ 
ply v. + -mknt ; cf. employment .] = Application, 
Applianck. 

1604 J. Weustf.k Induct. Mars ton's Male out. Wks. (1857^ 
326 They will w'rest the doings uf any man to their ow n bast- 
ami malicious applimciHs. 1615 Hatiiam Faltottry\ 1633167 
Without any medicine, scowring, or other inward appliineiits. 
16331*. Adams F..\p. 2 Pd. it. 2 An inconsiderate applymcnt 
of themselves to another’s will. 

II Appoggfia-tura, ^pp^dd^at; 7 *ra). Mus. [It., 
f. appoggiare to lean U]>on, rest. Cf. Apitl] A 
grace-note or passing tone ])refixed as a support 
to an essential note of a melody. Also transf 
A prop, a point of support. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. f Ap/oggia/ura is commonly 
marked by a smaller kind of note. 1833 Coleridge Table 
I\ 289 In the latter [Nonnas, Tryphiodorus].. All the <//• 
poggiatnras of time are lost. 1875 Ouselev Harmony xviii. 
206 Accented auxiliary notes arc usually called oppoggia- 
turns, as they are supposed to be a kind of buttress or lean¬ 
ing support to the note before which they arc placed. 

Appoint (apoi nt), v. Forms : 4 6 apoint(o, 
apoynt(e,4~7appoynt(e, 5 ap(p)unct, appoynct, 
apoinct, 5-appoint. Aphet. 5-7 point. [a.OKr. 
apointc-r, -ier, f.d point to the point, intocondition: 
see Point. Sometimes refashioned after med.L. ap- 
p it net arc, whence also some of the senses were taken. 
The chief senses were already developed in OF., 
and did not appear in logical order in Eng.] 

I. To come, or bring matters, to a point; agree, 
arrange, settle. 

+ 1- intr. (and pass.) usually with inf or subord. 
et.: To come to a point about a matter in discus¬ 
sion, to agree, settle, arrange definitely. Obs. 

e 1374 Chaucer Troytus in. 405 Apoyaledyn ful warly .. 
how lerre ihey wold proccde. 1462 Paston Lett .461 II, 1x5 
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Sir John Fastolffand your seid besecher comenauntyd and 
apoynted he writyng for the seid mater. 1488 Act. Dorn. 
Cone. 93 (Jam.) It is apunctit and accordit. 1528 More 
Heresyes iv. Wks* 282/1 Theyr intent and purpose that they 
appoynt vpon. 1604 Sir \V. Core in Shaks. C. Praise 62 
’I’hys ys apointed tu be playd to Morowe night. 1660 Hist, 
imtt'p. iv. 50 They appointed to sell ten brace of Buckes. 

b. To make an appointment, arch. (This and the 
two following senses were evidently influenced by 
the earlier 11 . 7 .) 

1509 Hawes Past. Picas, xxtx, At xu ol the clocke, in the 
nyght ..They did appoynt for to fulfyll this worke. 1711 
HuixiKt.L Sped. No. 77 p 9 The very place where he had ap¬ 
pointed tu be. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. <18161T. 
190 (Gentlemen, who had appointed to meet him at .. Berlin. 

2. iratis. To fix by arrangement the time or place 
of (a meeting); to arrange, arch. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A . iv. iv. 102 ApjKiint ihe meeting, Even 
at his father's hon>e. 1633 Hkywood Eng, Trav. m. Wks. 
IV. 54 Hcereall the Countrcy Gentlemen Appoint A friendly 
meeting. 

3. trims. To make an appointment for a meeting 
with a person). (Cf. disappoint, lo break an ap¬ 
pointment with.) 

1528 Gardiner in Pocock AYr. Ref. 1 . 1 . 90 Appointing us 
to the repair again the next day. 1601 Maxxixciiam in 
Shaks . C. Praise 4$ Slice appointed him to come that night. 
1728 G av Beggar's Op. n. x, I appointed him at this hour. 
1797 W. Taylor in Mouth. Rev. XXI 11 . 582 She then ap¬ 
points him deceptiously in the bath house. 

+ 4. trans. To bring to a point, settle, decide (a 
thing disputed). Ohs. rare. 

a 1619 Donne Biathan. < 1644 79 Almost all the points con* 
trover ted .. may be decided and api>oi tiled by it phis law]. 

f 5. refb. and pass. To bring oneself to the point 
or resolution ; to make up one’s mind, resolve, de¬ 
termine. Obs. 

£•1386 Chaucer Merch. T. 351 Jle at the last appointed 
him on on. Ibid. 372 He was appovnted [r.r. apoynled, 
-Dinted] ther he wold abyde. 1513 .Moke Rich. Ill , Wks. 
54/1 Yf you appoint your selfe to tury here. 1550 Crowley 
lUaic to Wealth 273 A point e thy selfe therfore to beare it. 

6 . intr. To determine, resolve, purpose, arch. 

<*1440 Geueryd. 2120 Of oucry ward tu make a capteyn 

Khrst he appoynted in especiall. 1529 More Com/, agst. 
Trib. 111. Wks. 1214/2 And appoint? in his heart .. that .. he 
would rather dye than forsake y* faith. 1611 Birle 2 Satu. 
xvii. 14 The l.ord had appointed to defeats the good counsell 
of Ahithuphel. 172a Dk Foe Hist. Plague u To appoint 
to go away. 

II. To determine authoritatively, prescribe, de¬ 
cree, ordain. 

7. iratis. To determine authoritatively, prescribe, 
fix (a time, baler a place for any act. 

1393 Gower Coup. III. 67 He wolde his time ke}>o As he, 
whiche hath his houre apointed. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. // , 
i.ii. 190 We veil .. appoint them a place of meeting. 1625 
Bacon F.ss. (Arb. 1576 Fointiug days for pitched fields. 1722 
Dk Fuk Molt. AV. (1840) 317 The time appointed for execution. 

8 . To ordain authoritatively, prescribe, establish, 
fix: a. that it shall be; b. a thing. 

1538 Starkey England 53 Thus hyt was .. appoyntyd by 
wysdome and pollycy, that ever., they scnold be [so] 
gouernyd. 1611 Bible Gen. xxx. 28 And he said. Appoint 
me thy wages, and l will giue it. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 
1. i. 74 Why .. tooke he vpon him .. t'appoint Who should 
attend on him ? 1831 Carlyle: Sari. Res. 11. x, Strangely .. 
it is appointed that Sound .. shuuld he the most continuing 
of all things. 1850 M c Cqstt Div. Govt. H. i. 11874* 139 The 
laws .. are appointed by God. 

f 9. To decree, assign, or grant, authoritatively 
or formally (a thing to a person). Obs. 

1494 Faryan i. iv. 11 JIc beset or apoynled to hym the 
Countrc of Walys. 1540 Househ. Ord.211 That ihere be 
one chamber appointed for two Masters of the household. 
1601 Shaks. Jut. C. iv. i. 30, I do appoint him store of 
Prnuendcr. 1764 Priestley Ess. Edue. in Led. Hist. 28 
Let him appoint rewards to those who shall handle the sub¬ 
ject in the most judicious manner. 

10. Paw. To declare, in exercise of an authority 
conferred for that purpose, the destination of specific 
property. Cf. Appointment 7 . 

1601 Ad 43 Elis. iv. § 1 Uses and intents .. for whiehe 
they were given, limited, assigned, or appointed. 1874 
Davidson Concise Preeed. 310 A jx>wer to appoint to * issue' 
includes all issue, however remote. 1883 Daily News 16 Nov, 
2/1 lie should not allow any power to the wife to appoint 
by will in favour of the husband. 

11. To ordain, destine, devote (a person or thing) 
a. to or for a fate or purpose, arch. 

1526 Tindall i Thess. v. o God hath not apoynted us unto 
wrath Iso in 1611 and 1881 Revised\. 1605 Rowlands licits 
Br. Loose 47 To their dcserued deaths they are appoynted. 
1625 Bacon Ess. (Arb.) 550 If you doe not point any of the 
lower roomes for a dining place of seruants. 171a Budgell 
Spect. No. 404 r 1 The Creator .. has appointed every thing 
to a certain Use. 

b. to do or suffer something, arch. 

1496 Ld. Bothwfll in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1.12 1.23 He has 
na wach bot y* kings, apoinctit to be about him. 1526 Tis¬ 
dale Ads xxvii. 2 A ship .. apoynted to sayle by the costes 
off Asia. 153$ Cover dale Ps. xliv. 22 As shepe apoynted 
to be slayne. 1615 Crooke Body 0/Man 426 IThcyj do ap- 
poynt the Patient to lie long vpon his hacke. 1722 De Foe 
Moll. El. (1840) 310 Next day 1 was appointed to be tried. 
1736 Butler Anal it. 410 Assistance, which nature .. ap¬ 
points them to afford. . 

12. To ordain or nominate a person a. to an office, 
or to perform functions. 

1557 Ord. Hospital Is D v, The Clerkc .. is appointed to 
many Recepts and Payments. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 50 
r 4 The Queen of the Country appointed two Men to attend 


ns. 1859 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) IV. xxxti. 4 The 
Roman citizens appointed to all the higher magistracies, 
b. with complement : (for obs.) to be an official. 
1611 Bible 2 Sam. vi. 21 To appoint nic ruler ouer the 
people of the l^>rd. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ill.xl. 253 lie 
appointed Joshua for the Generali of their Army. 1759 
Uorertson Hist. Scott. I. ii. 117 Bonot was appointed go¬ 
vernor of Orkney. 1839 Keiciitlky Hist. Eng., Cranmcr 
was appointed to be her confessor, 
d. simply. . 

1526 Tisdale Lukex. 1 The Lordeapoynted otherseventic 
also. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 80S Vengeance is his, or whose 
he sole appoints. Mint. Who appointed you, then? 

13. To ordain, set up, nominate, establish (an 
officer ; and in Law a trustee, guardian, etc.). 

Y1460 Fortes cue Abs. Lint. Mon. (1714' no A cheffc 
Ruler .. chosyn and appointyd by the Kyng, 1519 Petit. 
§6 in Froude Hist. Eng. 1 . 194 The said prelates.. ap¬ 
pointed .. appraysers, and other ministers for the approl a- 
tiun of Testaments. 1711 Adulson Sped. No. 1 P9 \Veha\e 
appointed a Committee. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. I. 462 
This he may do [choose his uwn guardian] unless one le 
appointed by the father. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. ix. 
152 Henry deposed them all, and appointed their successor. 
1883 V. Pot .lock Laud Laws 61 The father was empowered 
to ap|>oim persons of his own choice to be his children's 
guardians. 

III. To put into proper stale or condition. 
(Cf. Appoint sb. 2 , and Fr. cn bon point.') 

f 14. trans. To pul in suitable order or condition; 
to prepare, make ready. Obs. in gen. sense. 

1393 Gower Con/. II. 151 Vet shuid he nought apoint his 
herle With jelousy. 1540 Hyrdk / 'ires' Instr.Ckr. Worn. 
(i 5Q2*N viij, Appoint thy self, that thou maiest in such wise 
binde him unio thee with love. 1583 Stanyiiurst Aeneis 
it. <Arb. 1 54 They brandish weapons sharp edgde, lo slaghler 
apoincted [ L. tiedparata], 1615 H la wood Four Preut, 1. 
Wks. 11 . 240 Prepare to meet them and appoint our powers. 

15. esp. To equip completely, fit out, furnish; to 
accoutre. Obs. exc. in pa. pple. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 55 Thus appoynted she mounted 
on horseback?. 1526 Tisdale Luke xvii. 8 Apoynt thy selfe 
and serve tne. 1590 Marlowe Edw. tl , iv. it, To see us 
there, appointed for our foes. 1660 I NGEl.o Benin*. Urania 
u. H6821 193 Their several Ix>dgmgs, w hich were as well ap¬ 
pointed as such a season would permit. 1770 Blrkk Pres. 
Discern. Wks. 11 . 288 The house of commons .. is miserably 
appointed for thai service. 1823 Scott Prreril II. iv. 96 
Thus appointed .. he was in readiness to depart. 

IV. Isolated uses after Fr. and L. 

+16 To put a slop or limit lo. Obs. rare. 

1534 l.o. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Anrel. (15461 Ffiv, 
Great is that couetysc, whiche the shame of the worlde doth 
not repreue .. nor reason appoynt. 
fl7. To point to or at, to point out. Obs. 
a 1547 Surrey AZneid it. (920'i A blazing sierne .. By a long 
tract appointing vs ihe way. 1554 PttiLi>OT^:aY?w. 4 - Writ. 
<1842' 113 He., fetched Cyprian and mipointcd out the>e 
words in one of his Epistles, a 1556 Cranmlr U'ks. 1 . 10 
As well as if you had appointed me with your finger. 

118. To assign or impute blame to ; to stigmatize, 
arraign. Obs. rare. 

1612 in Ilarington's Xuge Ant. I. 48 (llalliw.t If anye 
of theisc wants be in me, I beseech? your lordshipp appoint 
them to my extreme state. 1674 Milton Samson 373 Ap¬ 
point not heavenly disposition, father. Nothing of all these 
evils hath befallen me But justly. 

Appoint, sb. [f. prec. vb.; cf. Fr. appoint , 
'somtne qui fait le solde d’un compte I.ittre.] 
f 1. Agreement, settlement. Obs. 

1555 Fardtc Radons 1. v. 77 When thei are ones fallen at 
appoyncte, the bodye is delyucred. 1565 T. Stapleton 
Eortr. Faith 50 I.et hot he those truthesand these truthesbe 
belcved, and we shall he at appoinct. 

+ 2. Array, equipment. Obs. 

1592 Wyri.ey Armorie 62 Sir Charls Bloys doth adviance 
.. In best appoint that hath been scene in Frau nee. 

3. Settlement per appoint {Comm.): Exact and 
independent settlement of a transaction, i.e. not by 
entering it in account, or by payments on account. 
Mod. Each transaction will be settled per appoint. 

Appointable (aporntab’l), a. ? Obs. rare, [fi 
prcc. vb. + -able.] Capable of being, or proper 
to be, appointed. 

1563 Foxk A. <y At. tx/i/n The extemc rytes and ceremonies 
be .. appoint cable by superioures powers. 
Appointed(ap°i nted),///.rt. [f. as prec. +-ed.] 

1. Fixed by agreement ; settled beforehand. 

1585 Abp. Sandys-SWw.( 1841)275 Feter had his appointed 


pointed _ 

Hastings ii I. 4 At length he reached the appointed bridge. 

2. Fixed by authority; ordained. 

1535 Covkrdale Jer. viil 10 The Storke knoweth his 
apoynted tyme. 1611 Bible Nutn. ix. 2 Keepe the Passe- 
ouer at his appointed season. 1718 Pope Hiad in. 574 r l he 
appointed fine let 1 Hon justly pay. 1805 Southey Madoc in 
Azt. viii. Wks. V. 255 Her, wno blessed among wnmen, fed 
The Appointed at her breast. 1858 Rorertson Serm. Scr. 
111. v. 75 Apportion to each its appointed penance. 

3. With qualifying adv. {well, ill, etc.): Provided 
with requisites, fitted out, equipped. 

1535 Cover dale Jer. vi. 22 Horses wel apointed to y * 
battel. 166a More Antid. A th. in. xv.(y 12)135 Ill-favoured 
and ill appointed Monsters. 2787 J. Barlow Oration 4th 
July 11 The bravest and best appointed armies. 1859 
Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865)V. xl. 18 A well-appointed road. 

|| Appoints (apwant*), a. Her . [Fr., pa. pple. 
of appoittter.'] 


1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Appointee is when two or more 
things are placed touching each other at the points or ends. 

Appointee (apoint/"). [f. Appoint v. + -ek, 
after F. appoint A] 

1. a. gen. One who is appointed or nominated to 
an office, b. in Law, One in whose favour a power 
of appointment is executed : see Appointment 7 . 

1768 Circular Mass. Rcpr. (Webster) The commission 
authorizes them lo make appointments, ami pay ihe ap¬ 
pointees. 1768 Blackstonk Comm, ti.xxxii, The ordinary 
of courts grants administration to such api*>iutec of the 
crown. 1829 Gen. P. Thu.mpson Exere. (1842) 1 . 40 The 
people’s king fiew hack to liis throne without a sword being 
drawn for the foreign appointee. 

f 2. Mil. [appointc in Cotgr.] 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl, Appointee, a fool-soldier in the 
French army, etc., who for lus long service .. receives pay 
above private sentinels. 1753 - Cycl. Snpp. , These have 
been suppressed in France, except in the .. guards where 
forty Appointees are still retained to each company. 

Appointer (Sporntai). [f. as prec. + -ek F] 
One who arranges a settlement or agreement {obs.), 
who ordains, or nominates. (See also Appointok.) 

1523 Ln. Berners Eroiss. L lxiii. 84 Fourc sufficient per- 
sons, to treat on sonic good way to acorde the parties .. 
These apoynters shuid mete in a lytell chapell. 1633 Ames 
Fresh Suit it. 210 Christ is the only teacher of his church, 
anil appointer of all means w hereby it should l>e taught. 
1857 ’} oclm. Smith }*itrish 132 The Chief Constable . . is the 
appointer of all county constables. 

Appoi nting, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ingF] The 
action of the vb. Appoint ; appointment. 

1520 Wingfield in Ellis Orig. Lett. t. 1 . 173 For the ap¬ 
pointing of .. officers for the bowse. 1529 More Com/, agst. 
Trib. n. Wks. 1199/2 In the shooting of this arowe of pryde, 
ther be diners pnrposinges and apoyntinges. 1687 Assnr. 
Abbey Lands 65 For want of appointing how particularly 
these l^ands should be applyed. 

Appointing,//A a. [f. as prec. + -ing‘-\] That 
makes appointments. 

1730 Swift Panegyr. on Dean Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 142 Where 
appointing lovers rove. 

Appointive (aporntiv), a. rare. [f. Appoint v. 
+ -ivk, by form-assoc. with inventive, etc.] That 
is filled by appointment. 

1881 Tourgkk in -V. Amer. Rer’. CXXXII. 314 Every ap¬ 
pointive place in the Government except the cabinet. 

Appointment (apoi ntment). Also in 6 ap- 
punctuament; for other forms see Appoint t». 
[a. OF. apointement : see Appoint v. and -must. 
In i^-ifithc. often assimilated to med.L. appaudd -, 
app u net ud- men t ti m .] 

f 1. A pointing out, indication. Obs. rare, 
c 1415 Wvxtoun Cron, viii, Frol. 12 ,1 haf stahlit ntync en- 
tent Now to mak here apoyntment Qwhen pe succession 
lynealle Kndit. 

f 2. The action of agreeing, or coming to an 
arrangement; an agreement, pact, contract. Obs. 

a 1440 Paston Lett. 25 I. 39 Accordyng to poyntment that 
ye made. 1461 Ibid. 408 11 . 35 Without agrement orapoynte- 
ment taken. 1526 Ads James U(i8i4* 310 (Jam.) Ratiftjs 
and appreuis the contract and appttnctuament made. 1631 
Quarles Samson in Farr’s S.P. 128 The long stay Betwixt 
th‘ appointment and the mariage-day. 1745 I>e Foe Eng. 
Tradesm. L xix. 182 The ordinary appointment of people to 
meet either at place or time. 

t 3. spec. The act of capitulating, or coming to 
terms with an opponent ; terms of capitulation. Obs. 

1494 Faryan vi. clxxxt. 179 Delyuered y* cytic by ap- 
poyntement, that he with the people myght departe thens 
without bodely harme. 1521 Arnold Chron. (1811) Introd. 
48 The Kynge .. lyed syege to the cyte of Tomey,and wan 
it by poyntment. 1533 Bellesoene Livy tv. 326 Sic ap- 
punctment as the vietoure plesis to gif. 1603 5 Sir J. Mel- 
vil Mem. (1735) 240 They would have taken any reasonable 
Appointment. 

4. spec. An agreement or arrangement for a meet¬ 
ing; engagement, assignation. (Cf. quot. 1745 in 2 .) 

ri 53 ° J- HtYwoon Interlude (1846) Introd. 40, I and ij or 
thre Of my frendes made an appoyntement.. That in a 
place we wolde sup together. 1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis 11. 
u\rb.)67 With mce shec kept not apoinctment. iso8 Shaks. 
Merry lt\ in. i. 92 For missing your meetings ana appoint¬ 
ments. 1745 De Foe Eng. Tradesm. 1 . xix. 181 A promise 
or appointment for a further day. 1879 Reaoe Drink, 1 
shall break an appointment. 

+ 5. Resolution, purpose. Obs. 

1520 More Com/, agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 2199/2 The proude 
man himself hath no certain purpose or appointment. 1606 
Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. tv.x. 8 Where their appointment we ntay 
best discover. And looke on their endeuor. 

6 . The action of ordaining or directing what is to 
be done; direction, decree, ordinance, dictation. 

c 1440 Generydes 2100 These princes hadde vj thowsand 
knyghte} 1 n ther poyntement. 1574 tr. Martorat's Apocahps 
15 All things are done and disposed by his determination 
and appoyntment. 1583 Stanvhurst Aeneis t.(Arb.)27 By 
Gods forwamed apoinctement. 1651 Father Sarpi (1676) 
96 Making one of his Writers read to him, or write at his 
appointment. 2736 Butler Anal. t. L 19 According to a 
natural order or appointment. ^ 1833 Ht. Martineau Tate 
0/ Tyne iv. 67 The wind also failed,.. a more merciful ap¬ 
pointment than if it had blown a great storm. 

7. Imw. The act of declaring the destination of 
any specific property, in exercise of an authority 
conferred for that purpose. 

1602 Ad 43 Elis. iv. § i Such giftes, limitacions, assign¬ 
ments, and appoyntments. 2768 Blackstone Comm. 11 .119 
An appointment by tenant in tail of the lands entailed, to a 
charitable use. 1874 G. Farwell Ptnvers a The ordinary 
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power of appointment among children in a marriage settle- 
mcnt where personalty is vested in trustees, 1876 Digby 
Real Prop. viL § 2. 326 Powers of appointment, that is, con¬ 
ferring on a person a power of disposing of an interest in 
lands quite irrespective of the fact whether or not he has 
any interest in the land himself. 

8 . The action of nominating to, or placing in, an 
office ; the office so given. 

1658 9 I.n. Lambert in Burton Diary III. 333 By your 
appointment agree the (Government. Then appoint officers. 
1863 Cox Inst. Pug. Goz>t. ti. iii. 342 The appointment of in¬ 
competent judges. Ibid. These appointments are made by 
the ministers of the Crown. 1868 Geo. Eliot /•’. Halt 36 A 
poor baronet, hoping for an appointment. 1874 Davidson 
Concise Preced. 477 Appointment of new trustees of a will. 
1878 Leckv Eng. in 18 th C. i. i:i. 426 His appointment to the 
lucrative office of Joint Vice-Treasurer of Ireland. 

9. Equipment, equipage, outfit, accoutrement, 
furniture, or any article thereof. Now usually //. 

1575 Lankham Lett. (1871)48 Hiz honorz exquisit appoint- 
meat of a beautifull garden. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 111. iii. 53 
That from this Castles tatter’d Battlements Our faire Ap¬ 
pointments may be well perus’d. 1658 Evelyn Carr. 8 Nov., 
To allow him |his son] an appointment so noble and consider¬ 
able as does become his greatness. 1759 67 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy (1802) III. xxii. 335, 1 have not one appointment 
belonging to me which I set so much store by, as I do by 
these jack-boots. 1864 Boutell Heraldry xxiv. 402 Royal 
blazonry upon the appointments as well of his horse as of 
his own person. 

tio. An allowance paid to any one, especially to 
a public officer. Ohs. 

1715 Burnet Own Time an. 1674 (R.) He had the appoint, 
ments of an ambassador. 1727 51 Chambers Cyci. s.v., Ap¬ 
pointments differ from wages, in that the latter are fixed and 
ordinary .. whereas appointments arc annual gratifications 
granted by brevet for a time uncertain, and are paid out of 
the privy purse, 1753 IIanway Tra?'. (1762) II. 1. ix. 51 
The appointment of the stadt-holdership .. is one^hundred 
thousand guilders. 1761 Smollett Gil Bias 1. xvii. (1802) 1 . 
109 His parents will turn thee away .. perhaps even with¬ 
out paying thee thy appointments. 

Appointor (apount/rr). Law. [repr. actual or 
possible ME. and AFr. appointour\~OV .apoinlcor\ 
see Appoint and -ok.] The form of Appointee 
used in a specific legal sense: The person who 
exercises a power of appointment. 

1882 Jessel Law Rep. Ch. Div. XXI. 336 The parties to 
this deed intended that the appointor. . should be the judge 
of the period at which the portions should vest. 

+ Apporse, v, Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ar- prefd + 
Poise v. See A- pi'cf. 11 . (Apparently unconnected 
with OFr. apoiscr, apescr to weigh upon.)] To 
weigh or estimate hv comparison. 

a 1670 Hackf.t in Wolcott Life (1865) App. 173 Wc must 
believe without appoising the articles of our faith to the 
balance of reason. 

+ Appo’pulate, v. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. Ap- p?r/. 1 
+ Populate v. Cf. It. appopolarc, -ato (FJorio 
1598 ).] To people, render populous. 

1625 Purcuas Pilgrims 11. 1424 I'hc principall cities of the 
Turkish Empire are much appopulatcd with them. 

+ Appo*rt,,fA Obs. In 5-6 aport. [a. OF. 
aporl action of bringing, what is brought, revenue 
(Cotgr.), f. aporter'. see next, and Ap- prcfX\ 

1. Hearing, carriage, demeanour. 

a 1423 James l King's Q. ii . xxxi, In htr was 3011th, bcautee, 
with humble aport. 1519 Horman l’ulg. 19 b, The great 
Turke shall hastely abate his hye aport. 1606 B. Barnes 
Offices 18 This outward apport of their degrees and riches. 

2. pi. Things brought ; offerings; revenues ; aids. 
1481 Caxton Myrr. ti. xviiL 106 Thydcr [to hclle] come all 

euyllcs and all the cuyll apportes. 1530 in Rymer Fcedera 
(1710) XIV. 372 Pensions, Portions, Apportes, Rentes, 
t AppO'rt, v. Obs. [a. F .apportc-r, f.OF. aporter 
L. apport it-re, f. ap-^ad- to + port are to carry.] 

1. trans. To bring, produce. 

1590 R. Bruce Serin. Sacrum, M iij a (Jam.) Quhat the re¬ 
surrection and glorification apports to the tjodie. 1604 T. 
Wright Passions 0/ Mind v. § 4.185 The euil or great dam- 
mages it apport eth. 

2. intr. To arrive at. [Cf. Fr. apportcr * to arriue 
or approach neere to the hauen or shore ’ Cotgr.] 

1578 T. N. tr. Com/. IV. India 33 We apported at Iamayca. 

J- Apportable, a. Obs. [ 1 . pree. + -able.] 
Capable of being brought forward, or produced. 

1604 T. Wright Pass. Mind v. § 4. 273 All the reasons ap¬ 
portable to render the thing amiable. 

t Apporter. Obs . rare-K [f. prec. vb. + -kuL] 
An introducer, bringer in. 

1678 Hale Hist. Plac. Coron.r xx. (T.) This makes only 
the apporters themselves .. traitors; not those who receive 
it at second hand. 

Apportion (apo^jjan), v. ; also 6 apporeion, 
7 aportion. [a. OF. apportionner, cionner, f. it 
to + portioimcr, f. portion portion, share.] 

1. To assign (to anyone) as his proper portion or 
share ; to allot. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xv. 241 Euery ccrteinc Soule 
must needes be apportioned and appointed to some one cer- 
teine body. 1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Commun. i. § u. 17 
What reward God please to apportion to it. 1824-8 Landor 
I mag. Conv. (1846) 52 The first duty of a legislator is to ap¬ 
portion penalties. 1870 Disraeli Lot hair vii. 25 His guar¬ 
dians had apportioned to him an allowance.. adequate to 
his position. 

2. To assign in proper portions or shares; to divide 
and assign proportionally ; to portion out, to share. 

1574 tr. LittietotCs Tenures 46a, The rent service.. shalbec 
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apporcioncd after the value of the land. 1703 Collier Es ?. 
Mor. Subj. n. (17091 111 The Matter in competition is often 
Indivisible. An Office, or a Mistress, can’t l>c Api>ortionM 
out like a Common. 1778 G. Morris in Sparks Carr. A nice '. 
Rev. (1853) II. 131 A contribution .. to be apportioned upon 
the inhabitants, according to their wealth. 1848 Mil l. Pot. 
Econ. iii. xvi. § t To ap|>oriion the expenses of production 
between the two. 

3 . To adjust according to due proportion or 
measure ; to proportion arch. 

1615 Crookk Body of Man 43 The number wee cannot 
better aportion. then from the nature and definition of a 
Principle. 1794 Sui.i.ivan View Mat. 1. 245 This seems ap¬ 
portioned to animal wants. 1823 I.amij Elia 1. xviii.<1865) 
136 It was the measure for the birds to apportion their silver 
warnings by. 

t Apportion, sb. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. prec. vb.] 
Division in just proportion. 

1628 Coke On Lift. 148 a, Apportion signifieth a Diuision or 
partition of a Rent, common, etc. 

Apportionable (ap6*vijbnab’l), a. rare. [f. 
pree. vb. + -able.] Liable to apportionment. 

1628 Coke<?« Lilt. 148 a, Such Rent services arc appor¬ 
tionable by Common law. 

t Appcrrtionate, v. Obs. [f. med.L. apportio¬ 
ned- ppl. stem of apportio/id-re, ad. AF. appor¬ 
tioning : see Apportion v. Like other early words 
in -ate, occurs first as pa. pple.] = Apfortihn v. 

1523 Fitziikrr. Snn>. 23 The relefe shalhe apporcyonnte 
according to the same. 1531 Klvot Gov. i. iii. 115441 *3 
Possessions whicli they may apporcionato to theyr ownc 
living, a 1670 Hackkt A bp. Williams 11. 75 By free ap- 
portionating them (/. e. fo>icring allowances] according to 
the duty and wisdom of the children. 

+ Appo rtionateness. Obs. rare. [f. Ap¬ 
portion ate (pple.) + -NESS.] The quality of being 
proportionally adjusted. 

1645 Hammond I 'inn of Directory Pref. The apportion- 
ateness of [the English liturgy] to the end to which it was 
designed. [So 1679 Puller Mod. Ch. Eng. (1843) 28.] 

t Apportioner. Obsr° [f. Apportion v. t 
-KR*.] One who apportions. 

1611 Cotgr., Borneur , a limiter, bounder; apportioner. 

Apportionment (apo*»-jjhiimOni). [f. as prec. 
+ -MENT; also in med.L. apportionamcnlum and 
Fr, apportionnementi] 

1 . The action of distributing or allotting in proper 
proportion or suitable shares. 

1628 Coke On Lilt . 149 b, The apportionment shall not he 
according to the quantity of the land, hut according to the 
quality. 1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rcv.X. 210 By a wiser 
apportionment of the custom and excise duties. 1852 Groie 
Greece 11. Ixxviii. X. 316 For the apportionment of houses 
and lands among the citizens. 1861 Mill Vtilit. v. 85 The 
proper apportionment of punishment to offences. 

2 . The state or fact of being thus distributed. 

1681 NF.vii.E Plato Rediv. 52 Wherever this apportionment 
of Lands came to be changed. 1858 27 Oct.' Bright Sp. 
(1876) 287 When the apportionment of the Members to the 
Constituencies approximates to a just arrangement. 

+ Apposal. Obs. Also 5 opposayle, appo- 
saylle, -yl, C -elle. [f. Appose 1 +-al-.] 

1 . The process of apposing ; interrogation, exami¬ 
nation ; a posing question, a puzzle. 

CX470 Pot, Poems 11 . 282 Pray theym all to take the to 
grace, In appoysaylle [v. r. apposaile]. c 1525 Skelton Gael. 
Laurel 141 Madame, your apposelle is well inferrid. 

2 . Legal examination of accounts. (See Ar- 

posek 2.) 

1461-83 Ord. R. llouseh. 6x To sette with the judges as 
audytoures.. also at the accornptes in many apposylys. 
1691 Blount Law Diet., Apposal of Sheriffs, is the charg¬ 
ing them with Money received, upon their account in the 
Exchequer. 1809 in Tomlins Law. Diet. 

t Appo’se, ?’- 1 Obs. Forms: 4-5 opose, apose, 
5-7 appose, [orig. a variant spelling of Oppose, 
ME. oposen and apose n, — OFr. oposer and aposer 
(both languages showing substitution of the more 
common atonic ii - for atonic d-i even med.L. con¬ 
founded appositum and oppositum ), used in the 
common scholastic sense of L. opponlre * to argue 
against, brin^ forward objections or difficulties to 
be answered^ (opponerc cl respoudcrc ). In senses 
more ohviously connected with the primary mean¬ 
ing of op pin he and opposition, the form oppose was 
at length established ; hut in those in which this 
connexion was not apparent, and which might even 
be plausibly explained from appdnlrc , as if i to put 
it to one/ appose early prevailed. Also aphetized 
in 15th c. to Pone, the mod. repr. For the artificial 
affiliation of - pose to h. ponerc, posit urn, see next.] 

1 . To confront with objections or hard questions; 
to examine, interrogate, question. 

c 1315 Suoreham 145 the faly throf to be aposed, Sey 
God nys nau^t in ther wordle a-closed. 2387 Trf.visa Hig- 
den 1 Rolls Scr.) IV. 291 J>e childe Jesus .. sittynge and ap- 
posynge doctours. a 1400 Cov. Myst. (1841) 137 The 
Busschop xal your lyff appose. 1440 Promp. Parv., Ex- 
ntnyn, or apposyn (posyn, posen), Examino. 1553 Short 
Catech. Edw. VI, 495 Thus beginneth the Master to appose 
his Scholar.. I thought it best to oppose thee by certain 
questions. 1558 Bp. Watson 7 Sacrum, xxi, 130The mynisier 
Should not be compelled to appose and examine the peni¬ 
tent. 1581 Campion in Confer. 111.(1584) Oij, You come to 
appose mee, as if I were a scholer in the Grammar schoole. 
1615 T. Adams Two Sonnes 65 Question against question : 
the Jewes appose Jesus, Jesus apposeth the Jewes. 


2 . ahsol. and intr. 

4*1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 901 Fd I appose, I schulde not 
tvmpte )*y wyt so wlonc. 1491 Caxton l tins Pair. tW. de 
W.) i.xciii. 127 b/i, I woll a pose and dyspute wyth hyni of 
stmie necessary thynges. 1551 T. Wilson Logic(n nTe one 
aunswering and denying, and the other still apposing. 1581 
Campion in Confr. 111.(1584' U iij b, I would 1 might appose. 

3. spec. To examine as to accounts, to audit. ^Cf. 
Aitoskr 2 .) 

1601 Tate llouseh. Ord. Ed. II, § 44 (1876) 26, A serjant 
uaper .. shal aunswere for it as often as he slial be apposed. 
1738 llist. Crt. Exchequer v. 96 i he Sheriff was apposed 
anciently in open Court and now by the Cursitor Baron. 

4. = Oppose, q.v. 

Appose (appu-z, emphatic a. v p<m*z), v.~ [formed 
to represent L. appoulrc, on the analogy of compose, 
expose, suppose, and the other assumed representa¬ 
tives of com|)ouiids of pin Ire, formed on O ¥ 1 . poser 
L. pansdre, after this vb. came, through form- 
assoc. with positio , positmn, to be treated as the re¬ 
presentative of L .pintIre (see Pause, Pone). In Fr. 
apposer is found as early as 13 th c.] 

1. To put or apply one thing lo another, as a seal 
to a document; to put (food) before. 

JS93 J - Cari.v Let. in Tytler Hist. Scoti. (1864'' IV. 206 The 
king doth too much appose himself to the Papist faction. 
1596 Charm an Iliad ix. 95 Atridcs .. food sufficient Appos’d 
before them, and the peers appos’d their hands to it. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. Wort l 11. 228 Fire to heate whatsoever is 
apposed. 1662 Kvelyn Chalcog. (1769 43 One of the an- 
cientest gravings .. to which any mark is apposed. 1862 F. 
11 m.i. Hind. Philos. Syst. 214 As the iron moves, when the 
precious stone .. is apposed to it. 1868 Browning Ring <y 
Bk. iv. 1495 The last seal publicly apposed to shame. 

2. To place in apposition or juxtaposition ; to 
range side by side. 

r 1800 K. Win 1 e Rem. (18,71 391 Original conceptions 
luminously displayed and judiciously apposed. 1870 Kot.- 
1 hsi on Antm. Life Introd. 20 The boundaries of species .. 
may he closely apposed .. along considerable lengths. 

Apposed (apJ'i-zd), ppl. a. [f. ArmsE- + -eh.] 
Put or applied to ; put in apposition. 

1596 C»i.M'M\N Iliad 11.371 Kindled at Apposed fire. 1861 
T. Graham Prnct . Med. 321 The apposed surfaces of the 
pericardium. 

tAppo’ser. Obs. [f. Aitosk 1 + -erL] 

1. One who apposes; a questioner, examiner. 

1551 T. Wilson Logic 6? The apposer must light with the 

weapon of his wit. 1577 87 Harrison England 1.11. iii. 84 
lu those (Windsor, Wincester, Katon, Westminster schools] 
.. the triall is made by certeine apposers yearclie ap]»oiuied 
to examine them. 1759 Boyer Jr. Did., Apposer, Ex- 
ant hint ear. 

2. An F.xcheqner officer who examined or audited 
the sheriffs’ accounts. (The office was abolished in 
l *33-) 

1641 Tonnes de la Ley 165 Forrein Apjmser is an Officer 
in the Exchequer, to whom all Sherifes and Baylifes doe 
repaire by him to be apposed of their grecne waxe. 1738 
I fist. Crt. Exchequer v. 108 A new Officer, before whom the 
Sheriff was to account on his Process, who is called the 
Foreign Apposer. 

t Appo’sing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Appose 1 + -ingL] 
Questioning, examination. 

1407 W. Thori-k in Arb. Garner VI. 46, I should write 
mine Apposing and mine Answering. 1575 Trout*, ah. Com. 
Prayer 139 An examination and apposinge off them. 1612 
Brinsly f.ud. Lit. 74 Let the manner of the appoasing be .. 
by short questions. 

Apposite (arppzit).tf. \p.i[.\..apposit-us, pa. pple. 
of app-, adpouerc , f. ad to + -pinire lo place, ]>ut.] 

+ 1. Put or applied to. Obs. rare- 0 . 

1656 in Blount, 1706 in Phillips, cte. 

2. Well put or applied ; appropriate, suitable (to). 

1621 Burton . Inat. Mel. it. ii. 11.11651 > 239 A most apposite 
remedy. 1634 Habington Castara (18701 15 Her language 
is not copious but apposit. 1709 Swift V. of'Pub it 3. 54 
The types are so apposite. 1849 Gkote Greece u. Iv. 11862) 
V. 31 Ma.< 

Goulbouk 

the whole argument. 

t 3. Of persons: Ready with appropriate remarks, 
apt. Obs. 

1699-1703 Pomfrf.t Poet. lVks. (1833) 31 In all discourse 
she’s apposite and gay. 1788 H. Walpole in Reader 7 Oct. 

39 2 / 3 . Qualified to talk on any subject; easy, agreeable, 
and apposite in their observations. 

14. absol. or as sb. That which is placed beside 
or in apposition. Obs. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gent. 11 , iv. 516 The negation of it implies 
a contradiction in the Adject or an Opposite in an Apposite. 

5. See Opposite. 

Apposited (app-zitod), ppl. a. rare. [f. L. 
apposit-us (see pree.) + -KD.] Hut or applied to. 

1822 Hazlitt Tabled. II. x. 233 Sight, apposited with in- 
terest, can retain tolerably exact copies of sensations. 

A’ppositely, adv. [f. Apposite + -ly 2 .] In 
an apirosite manner, appropriately, to the point. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. ii. 6 The pulpit can prove no¬ 
thing so appositely .. by Scripture, 1637 Gilleshk Eng.- 
Popish Cer. iv. iii. 12 Thus spake the learned Friar veiy ap- 
positly. 1774 T. Warton Eng. Poetry xx. J 11 . 36 ’I'his fable 
appositely suggests a train of sensible and pointed observa¬ 
tions. 1830 Sir J. Hekschel Nat. Philos. 54 They arc not 
on that account less appositely cited as instances. 

A’ppositeness. [f- as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being apposite, aptness. 

1664 H. More .d/p*/. htiq. 429 The appositencss of these 
four last Prophecies for the setting out the Merchandizing 

f.*2 


V. 31 Mastery of apposite and homely illustrations. 1869 
Goulbourn Purs. Holiness i. 6 The truth most apposite to 
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of the Church of Rome. 1816 Kirby & Sr. Entom. (1828) 
11 , xxvil 490 The appositeness of this question. 1873 Hoi.* 
land A. Bonnie, xix. 288 There was a pathetic and poetic 
apposileness in these words to the facts of his expiring life. 

Apposition 1 aptfzrjan). [a. OFr. aposicion , 
apposition , variant of opposition , in mcd.L. sense of 
opponerc: see Aito.se v. 1 ] A public disputation by 
scholars; a formal examination by question and 
answer; still applied to the 'Speech day* at St. 
Paul’s School, London. 

1650 60 PF.rvs Diary 9 Jan., My brother John’s speech, 
which he is to make the next apposition. 1864 Press 18 June 
588 St. Paul's School .. celebrated its annual Apposition on 
Wednesday. 

Apposition 2 (ceptfzrjon). [ad. (peril, through 
mod.F’r. apposition 16 th c.) L. appositioncm , n. of 
action f. appone re to put lo : see Apposite.] 

1. The action of putting or placing one thing to 
another ; application. 

1541 R. Coh.anu Gnydon's Quest. Cyrurg. , Vf after the 
fyrsteapposvcyon .. it blede itat wcl. *559 Mokwyng Even. 
367 All suche thinges as .. fomentations, appositions, ein 
broches, etc. 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. 117 By apj»ositit>n, 
or putting of sweet odours to the dead body. 1726 Ayliffk 
Par ergon 308 By the Apposition of a 1 ‘tiblick Seal. 1875 
Poste Gains 11. 220 The apposition of the seals of seven at* 
testing witnesses. 

t 2. That which is put to or added ; an addition. 
1610 Gwii.llm Heraldry § t. i. (j66o) 10 For distinction 
sake, to annex some apposition over and above their pater* 
nail Coat. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist . ti. 67 The Place is plainly 
written Corn, without any paragogical apjx>sition. 

3. The placing of things in close superficial con¬ 
tact ; the putting of distinct things side by side in 
close proximity. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. 64 ’2 The mistion of the Kle* 
incuts is by apposition. 1669 Gale Cn. Gentiles 1.1, vi. 35 
IThe word | according to the various apposition of the leters, 
may signifie either a foot, or a river. 1830 I .yell Princ. 
Cool. 18751 1 . n. xix. 488 These layers must have accumu¬ 
lated one on the other by lateral apposition. 1850 Daubeny 
Atom. The. iv. 121 The result of the apposition of an as¬ 
semblage of smaller crystals. 

4. The fact or condition of being in close contact, 
juxtaposition, parallelism. 

1606 (i. Carl kton Tithes Exam. iv. 21 b, There is an ap¬ 
position belweene things of the same kitide. a 1652 J. 
Smiiii Set. Dhc. v. 160 A mere kind uf apjjosition or con* 
tiguily of our natures with the divine. 1801 Fuski.i Lett. 
Art. US48) The true medium between dry apposition and 
exuberant contrast. 1824 8 Landor I mag. Conv. < 18461 159 
He places strange and discordant ideas in close apposition. 
1878 T. Bryant Peaet. Surg. I. 143 ‘t he cut surfaces and 
edges of the wounds are to be brought into apposition. 

t 5. Rhet. The addition of a parallel word or 
phrase by way of explanation or illustration of 
another. Obs. 

1561 'l*. Nl urion] Calvins Inst. in. 187 Calling faith the 
workc of God, and gening it that title for a name of addi¬ 
tion, and calling it by figure of apposition Gods good 
pleasure, a 1638 Mi di. H'hs. t. xxiv. 93 It is an Apposition, 
or elb/yijais, the latter words declaring the meaning of the 
former; ‘ Peace on earth," that is, * Good will towards men.' 

6 . Cram. The placing of a word beside, or in 
syntactic parallelism with, another; spec, the ad¬ 
dition of one substantive to another, or to a noun 
clause, as an attribute or complement; the position 
of the substantive so added. 

c 1440 Cesta Bout. (1879^ 416 Yonge childryn that gone to 
the scote hane in here I>oncte this question, how many 


191 Apposition is a figore .. whereby une N oune Substantive 
is for Declaration and distinction sake added unto another 
in the same case, i860 Jowktt Ess. A’ tv. 398 In the failure 
of syntactical power .. in various iorms of apposition, espe¬ 
cially that of tlie word to the sentence. 

Appositional (reptfzijanal), a. [f. prec. + -al 1 .] 
Of or belonging to apposition ; appositive. 

1841 Latham Eng. Lang. (1850) § 559 The appositional 
construction is, in reality, a matter of concord. 1865 N. 
Dalclf.isii Gram. Anal. 13 The appodtional complement. 
1879 G. M aclear in Camb, Bible. Mark i. 5 River of Jordan : 
0 /is here redundant and appositional. 

Apposition ally, adv. rare. [f. prec. + *ly2.] 
In apposition ; appositively. 

1882 Robertson Matters Heb.Synt. 60 |Thc words] could 
equally well stand appositionally in the absolute stale after 
the word qualified. 

Appositive (ap/rzftiv), a. [f. L. apposit- (see 
Apposite) +-1 ve, as if ad. L. *appositTv-us ; cf. It. 
apposit ivo (Florio), mod.1T. apposit if .] Of, per¬ 
taining to, or standing in apposition. Also 
as sb. 

1693 Knatchdull Annot. 42 The words in the paren- 
thesis being only appositive to the words going immediately 
before. 1847 A. Crosby Grk. Gram. § 331 An appositive 
agrees in case with its subject. 1883 H. Kennedy Ten 
Brink's E. E. Lit. 20 The separation of appositive words. 

Appo'sitively, adv. [f. prcc. + -LY2] In 
appositive construction, in apposition. 

1881 Whitney Mixt. in Lang. 23 Genitives of different 
kinds ., those used more attributively and those used more 
apoositively. 1883 H. Kennedy Ten Brink's E. E. Lit. 19 
Substantive expressions which .. are put appositivcly beside 
the real designation. 

+ Appo sitor. Obs . [n. of agent (L. in form) f. 
Appose! (for oppositor)i] =Apposkb. 


1601 Cornwallyes Ess. ii. xx.vv. (1631) 86 The overthrow of 
an Appositor is counted discourtesie. 

t Appost, V. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. appostc~?\ ad. 
It. appostare*.— late L. *appositd-re J f. apposit-us 
conveniently appointed, Apposite.] To place or 
arrange for a purpose. Hence, Apposted ppl. a. 

i6u Cotgr., Apposter , to apposte, sul>ome, procure under¬ 
hand. 1633 T. Stafford 1 'ac. Hib. xiii. (1821)608 They wilt 
thinke this Letter is aposted, and take this to be a finesse. 
1611 Cotgr., Assassin, an appoasted mans layer. 

Appraisable (apr^ zab’l), a. [f. Appraise + 
-able.] Capable of having the value fixed. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 24 Sept., But there they are, 
merchantable and appraiseahle. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. § 5.202 He has no appraisable value. 

Appraisal (apr^i-zal). [f. next + -Ah2.] The 
act of appraising, a. lit. The setting of a price, 
b. fig. Estimate of worth. 

1817 Coleridge Eiogr. Lit. 151 Criticism as employed in 
the appraisal of works lpocms] more or less imperfect. 1838 
Dk Quincey {titled A Brief Appraisal of Greek Literature. 
1863 B. Taylor //. Thurston I. 67 An inventory and ap¬ 
praisal of the live stock. 1876 M. Arnold Lit. Dogma 222 
Here are both inward appraisal and self-renouncement. 

Appraise Uptfi-z), v. [Of rather late appear¬ 
ance ; f. Praise v. t previously, and, for some time, 
contemporaneously, used in same sense. Perh. 
formed on analogy of the synonymous Prize, 
Apprize: see the latter.] 

1. To fix a price for, assign a money value to: 
esp. as an official valuer or appraiser. 

11383 Wycuf Matt, xxvii. 9 The pris of a man preysid, 
whom thei preysiden, of the sunys of Yrael. 1590 Swin¬ 
burne Testaments 220 Others praise them among the muue* 
able*; but it were better to praise them .seucrully.] 

I S 35 Wood’s Lett, f/lnsir. Ladies <1852) II. 164 The 
.stuff.. was appraised by the appraisers. 1661 Pei-ys Diary 
2 Oct., All this morning at Pegg Kite’s.. appraising her 
goods that her mother has left. 1762 Hu.me Hist. Eng. 
n 3 o 6 ) IV. Ixii. 665 The cartoons .. were only appraised at 
three hundred pounds. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 151 
They [mercenaries] transferred their services . . to those who 
would appraise them more highly. 

2. transf To estimate the amount, quality, or 
excellence of. Also reft. 

1841 Myers Cath. Tit. iv. §4<\ 385 Rightly to appraise the 
value of various truths. 1864 Tennyson En. A raen 154 The 
feeble infant.. Whom Enoch took, and handled all his limbs, 
Appraised his weight. 1869 Arukk James t's Ess. lntrod. 

4 The king's Sonnets and Poems .. appraise themselves. 

Appraised (apr^-zd), ///. a. [f. prec. + -kd.] 
Estimated al a money value, fixed bv valuation ; 
having its worth calculated. 

1864 D. Wells Our Strength , etc. 17 A discrepancy he- 
tween the real and appraised value of property. 1879 Geo, 
F.i.iot Theo. Sueh v. no A carefully appraised end to serve. 

Appraisement (apnWzment). [f. as prec. + 

-MEM'.] 

1. The action of appraising or valuing; valuation 
by an official or authorized appraiser. 

1642 Ord. «y Deetar. Lords 6* Comm. 20 Oct. 4 A true ap- 
pray semen t [shall be] made of the same. 1745 Season. Adv. 
Protest. 20 The Landlords are paid their Rents, and no Ap¬ 
praisements are heard of in twenty Years. 1867 Lyo. Child 
Bom. Kepub. vi. 68 't he tedious details of Mr. Royal's lia¬ 
bilities, and the appraisement of his proi>erty. 

2. A price fixed by appraising, estimated value. 

1703 Loud. Gaz. mm mdcccclxxx/3 Bars of Silver., to be 

set up at xd. 27. per Ounce under the Appraisement. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. ix. 52, I have consented to 
take the household linen at an appraisement. 1881 W. 
Si-ringer in A”. Amer. Rev. CXXX 11 . 377 If the appraise¬ 
ment is exorbitant. 

3. transf Estimation of quality or worth generally. 
t a 1858 De Quincey Whiggistn Wks. VI. 45 Ground more 
important to Dr. Parr’s reputation, and, at the same time, 
much mure susceptible of a sincere latitude of appraisement. 
1881 Mrs. Linton My Love 111 . 5 A lover's keen appraise¬ 
ment of the value of the thing he wants. 

Appraiser (aprJFzaj). [f. as prec. + -ebL] 

1. One who appraises: spec, a person appointed 
and sworn to estimate the value of property. 

1529 Petition in Froude Hist. Plug. 1 .194 There be limited 
and appointed so many judges, scribes, apparitors, sum* 
moners, appraysers. 1696 Loud. Gaz. inmrocexxxvm/3 Offi¬ 
cers, who are to be Appraisers and Sellers of all moveable 
Goods. 1783 Burke Ay/. AJf. India Wks 1842 11 . 3 Hav¬ 
ing ordered the appraiser of the company’s cloths., to be 
severely flogged. 1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 130 The ap¬ 
praisers sworn to appraise goods sold under distress for rent. 

2. transf. One who estimates quality or worth. 

x 801 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda \. vi. 111 Any fair appraiser 
of delicate distresses, would decide that I am..more to be 

? itied than you are. 1824 Coleridge AidstoBeJi.(i%^ 1 .149 
"ou have appointed the many as your judges and appraisers. 

Appraising (aprt 7 »*zii)>, vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. + 
•ixg V) The action of setting a price or value on. 

1727 51 Chambers Cyet., Appraising , the act of rating, 
valuing or setting a price on goods by a person who is a 
competent judge, and is authorized thereto. 

Apprai sing, ppl. a. [f. as prec.+ ixg 2 .] 
That appraises or estimates; valuing, estimating. 
Hence Appraisingly adv. 

1880 M iss Broughton See. Th. 11 .11. vi. 25 Eying apprais¬ 
ingly, as to its capabilities, her robust yet delicate beauty. 

t A pprecate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. appreedt - 
ppl. stein of adp- y apprccd-ri , to pray to, f. ad to 
+ preedri to pray, f. pree-em prayer.] To pray 
for, invoke, devoutly wish, to. 


1632 Donne Serm. vii. 69 Alt that the Queen and Ctmncell 
could wish and apprecate to the king. 1674 Ck.qCrt. Borne 
>3 Apprecating Destruction to those of his Family., who 
should attempt a departure to Popery. 

+ Appreca'tion. Obs. [n. of action f. prec.: 
see -thin.] The action of praying for or invoking 
a hlessing on another; a devout wish. 

1608 Br. Hai.i. Epist. 1. viii. Wks. 1634 I. 263 Not w ithout 
desire and apprecation. 1618 How-ell Lett . I. 1. hi, With 
apprecation of as much happinesse to you at home, as I 
shall desire to accompany ine abroad, a 1679 Poole Annot. 
(1852) 111 . 275 The salutation .. common among the Jews .. 
was an apprecation of all blessing and happiness. 

t A-pprecatory, a. Obs. [f. L. appreedt - (see 
Apprecate) + -ory.] Of the nature of praying 
for a blessing on any one; intercessory. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. Hi. 18 [Glory] is either a praise, 
or a w ish ; gratulatory or apprecatory. 1619 Br. Hall Cases 
Con sc. in. ix. (1652) 261 The (not so much apprecatory as 
declaratory) ben edict ions. 

Appreciable (apr/ J^ab 1 !), a. [f. L. appretid- 
re, in later spelling apprecid-re + -ble, as if ad. 
L. *appretidbilis ; cf. Fr. appreciable .] 

1. Capable of being estimated, weighed, judged 
of, or recognized by the mind. 

1818 Coi.ebkooke Obligations 1. 37 In the performance .. of 
which the party stipulating has an appreciable interest. 
1875 Whitney Life Lang, iu 9 There is ihardly an appreci¬ 
able element of Celtic in the French language. 

2. Capable of being recognized by the senses, 
perceptible, sensible. 

1820 Faraday Exp. Bes. xvi. 59 This specimen has all the 
appreciable characters of the best Bombay wootz. 1878 
Huxley Physiog. 76 A very appreciable increase of weight. 

Appreciably (aprrfiidbli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly-.J To an appreciable extent, so as to be 
appreciated. 

1859 Eit. Ch.au an. V. 449 We speak, .with the cheerfulness 
of those who are appreciably succeeding. 1862 Dana 
Man. Geol. 653 The tidal waves.. Income appreciably trans¬ 
lation or profiling waves on soundings. 1871 B. Stew art 
Heat §13 The former will not be appreciably changed in 
tenq>erature. 

Appreciant (aprfj^ant), a. rare- 1 , [a. mod. 
Fr. appreciant, pr. pple. of apprhicr, ad. L. ap- 
pretidre : see next.] Appreciating, appreciative. 

1829 Southey Colloq. Ded. Wks. III. 173 The man whom 
1 lenry, of desert Appreciant alway, chose for highest trust. 

Appreciate (aprrJV 5 *^ v .; also 8-9 nppre* 
tiate. [f. L. appretidt- ppl. stem of appretid-re to 
set a price to, appraise, f. ap- } ad- t to + preti-um 
price. Cf. Fr. apprecier ( 15 th c. in Godef.). The 
literal sense of the Fr. is supplied by Appraise, 
Apprize. In Lng., as in Fr., the med.L. spelling 
apprecidrc has been followed. Neither this verb 
nor any derivative is in Johnson ; but see sense 3 .] 

1. trans. To make or form an estimate of worth, 
quality, or amount. 

1769 Bukkf: Pres. St. Nat. Wks. 11 . 59 Let us calmly .. 
appreciate those dreadful and deformed gorgons and hydras. 
1817 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. LXXXIII. 458 The ex¬ 
treme W'ant of candour.. with which Priestley appretiated 
Hume. 1818 Accum them. VW/* 406 The weight of the gold 
is to lie appreciated. 1837 Sin W. Hamilton Meta/h. ii. 
(1877) I. 22 It was the bias of antiquity, .to appreciate all 
know ledge principally by the higher standard. 

2. To estimate aright, to perceive the full force of. 

1708 Fekkiak lllustr. Sterne iv. 124 The physiological 

reader only can appreciate the profound sagacity of this 
conclusion. 1842 Alison Hist . Eur. lvii. §43 IX. 41 Na¬ 
poleon . .instantly appreciating the magnitude of the danger. 
*875 Grinuon Life xiii. 16 j Until the truth of any thing., 
be appreciated, its error, if any, cannot be detected. 

b. esp. To be sensitive to, or sensible of, any deli¬ 
cate impression or distinction. 

1833 Brewster Nat. Magic ii. 32 The retina has not 
appreciated the influence of the simple red rays. 1862 
F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 236 In like manner, a blind 
man is able to appreciate sound, touch, etc., but not colours. 
1879 Prescott Sp. Telephone 7 If the number of vibrations 
exceeds forty thousand per second, the car becomes incapable 
of appreciating the sound. 

3. To esteem adequately or highly; to recognize as 
valuable or excellent; to find worth or excellence in. 

*655 [See Appreciating.] 1742 Bailey, Appretiate % to set 
an high Price, Value, or Esteem upon anything. 1795 Eragtn. 
Pol. Cf Hist. I. 230 Your labours will not be fully known 
and appreciated till the succeeding generation. *858 Glad¬ 
stone Homer I. 25 The mental culture necessary in order 
to appreciate Homer. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <$• It. Jrnls. 
I. 171 It requires a finer taste than mine to appreciate him. 

4. To raise in value; opposed to depreciate. 
(This and the following sense have been long in 
use in U. S.) 

1779 P. Webster Pot. Ess. (1791) 33 Any probable attempt 
to raise or appreciate the value of tne money. 1880 R. Mac¬ 
kenzie in xgthCent. 207 Rents have been unduly appreciated. 

1881 H. H. Gibbs Double Standard Pref. 9 'l'he resumption 
of specie payments in Gold, thus appreciating that metal 

5. intr. To rise in value. 

1789-96 Morse Amer. Gcog. I. 323 A great demand for 
specie and bills, w r hich occasioned the latter, .to appreciate, 

1882 P.Tiuman Gold <5- Si tv. Money 85 Gold has been steadily 
appreciating in value. 

Appreciated, ppL a. [f. prec. + -Ei>.] a. Ade¬ 
quately valued. b. Knhancedin exchangeable value. 

1881 H. H. Gibbs Double Standard 32 The more remedi¬ 
able evils of depreciated Silver, or appreciated Gold. 
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Appreciating, ///. a. [f. Appreciate* 
-ing*.] That appreciates or values. 

1655 Gurnai.l Chr. in Arm. xi. § 2 (1669) 273/1 Show what 
appreciating thoughts thou hast of that blissrul stale. Mod. 
Appreciating friends recommended its publication. 

Appre ciatingly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY2.] In 
an appreciating manner; with appreciation. 

1870 Daily News 7 May 5/3 Who love pictures warmly and 
appreciatingly for their own sake. 188* Shairp in Academy 
29 Jan. 74/1 The editor discourses, if not tenderly yet.. ap- 
preciatingly, of Cowper. 

Appreciation (SpriJV*jan). Also 7 9 ap- 
pretiation. [Found once c 1400; then not till 
1 ;th c. Both in early and mod. use prob. a. Fr. 
appreciation , n. of action f. apprecier , ad. L. appre¬ 
tidre : see Appreciate and -tion.] 

1. The action of setting a money value upon; 
valuation, appraisement, rare. 

1799 J-Robertson Agric Perth 83 To take the sheep-stock 
off the outgoing tenant’s hands by appreciation of arbiters. 

2. The action of estimating qualities or things ; 
deliberate judgement. 

1604 Play fere Serm. be/. Prince Hen. 57 tL.) According to 
a man’s appretiation, and according to hi.s intention. 1864 G. 
Masson in N.tyQ. 411 He is., very severe in his appreciation 
of Buchanan. 1880 McCarthy Own Time IV. jxvi. 500^ En¬ 
tirely mistaken in his appreciation of the condition of things. 

3. Perception, recognition, intelligent notice ; csp. 
perception of delicate impressions or distinctions. 

c 1400 A pot. Loll. 52 pis word for notip or takip nppreefa • 
conn. 1859 Mill Liberty iii. (1S65) 33/1 The appreciation 
of means towards an acknowledged end. 1879 C. King in 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 113/1 A moch better apprecia¬ 
tion of the intricacies of the country. Mod. Men differ 
greatly in their appreciation of varieties of vowel sound. 

4. Adequate or high estimation, sympathetic re¬ 
cognition of excellence. ^ 

1650 Fuller Pisgah Sight 11. xii. 259 Not the intrinsecall 
worth of their tears, hut Gods gracious appretiation of the 
sincerity thereof. 1870 H. Macmillan Tilde Teach, xii. 246 
An eye and mind that have no appreciation of scenery. 

5. Rise in exchangeable value ; of. Appreciate 4. 

1789 96 Morse Anrer. Geog. I. 323 Considered rather as 
an appreciation of Gold and Silver than a depreciation of 
paper. 1883 Goschen in Times *o Feb. 7 A considerable ap- 
predation in the value of gold. 

Appreciative (aprrjV’tiv), a. [f. L. < 7 /- 
prclidt- ppl. stem of appretidre 4- -ive. Cf. mod. 
Fr. appreciatif -ive.) Showing appreciation: hav¬ 
ing the quality of forming an adequate estimate, 
of recognizing the good points in an object, or of 
being sensitive to delicate impressions. Const, of. 

1850 I.yncii Theoph. Trin.v. 84 Kindly appreciative words. 
1867 Dickens Lett. (1880) 11 . 313 A very quiet audience .. 
appreciative but not demonstrative. 1870 Church in Cas¬ 
sell's Techn. Educ. I. 247/x The eye has become less appre¬ 
ciative of red, and more appreciative of the other colours. 

Appreciatively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] In 
an appreciative manner: with estimation of com¬ 
parative value; discriminatingly; with sympa¬ 
thetic recognition of excellence. 

1656 Hobbes Liberty, etc. (184T) 315 Yet appreciatively in 
the estimation of judgment, he accounts the offence of God 
a greater evil than any temporal loss. 1656 }v.\sv:s Mixt. 
Schol. Div. 13 Appreciatively, preferring him, and his will, 
before all other things. 1879 T. Escott Eng. 1 . 166 Slowly, 
lovingly, and appreciatively acquired, not purchased ready¬ 
made. 

Appre'ciativeness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being appreciative; the habit of 
recognizing excellence. 

1862 Erasers Mag. July 12 A liberality of judgment and 
Bn appreciativeness of taste. 1881 Daily News 7 Nov* 3/3 
The thorough appreciativeness of the crowded audience. 

Appreciator (apr/jV*ta.i). [n. of agent (on 
L. analog)) f. appretidre : see Appreciate. Cf. 
mod.Fr. apprcciatear. ] One who appreciates or 
forms an adequate estimate. 

1842 DeQuincey Philos. Herodot. Wks. IX. 208 A discovery 
for which there was no permanent appreciator. 1849 Mill 
Ess.i 1859) 11 . 358 An incapable appreciator of the situation 
and its exigency. 

Appre ciatorily (aprf-Jijat^rTli), adv. [f.next* 
-LY-.J In an appreciatory manner; appreciatively. 
Appreciatory (aprfji,atari', a. [f. Apfrk- 
ciator : see -ouy.j Of or befitting an appreciator ; 
appreciative. 

1819 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. LXXX 1 X. 36 That ap. 
predatory criticism which scrupulously weighs the evidence 
adduced. 1861 Geo.F,liot .V/Aur M. 68 Mr. Macey. .paused, 
in the expectation of some appreciatory reply. 

Appredicate (apredik^t). [ad. mod.L. ap- 
pi'tgdtcdlum ( = Gr. irpoaKarqyopovftfvov) : see Ar- 
prefd and Predicate.] An addition to the pre¬ 
dicate : (see quot.) 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xlii. I. 228 By Aristotle, 
the predicate includes the Copula ; and .. the latter has, by 
subsequent Greek logicians, been styled the appredicatc. 

Apprefe, variant of Approve, Oh., proof. 
Apprehend (?cpr/hencl),z'. [a. Yx.appro It aide r 
( 15 th c. in Godef.), ad. L. <?//-, adprchcnd-Pre to 
lay hold of, seize, f. ad to + prehend-tre to seize. 
In the contracted form apprcnd-erc, the word sur¬ 
vived in the Romance langs. in the fig* sense May 
hold with the mind, comprehend, learn/ whence 


also later * teach, inform *: ef. Fr. appretidre , 
and Eng. Apprise. Subsequently, the full appre- 
hend-tre was taken into Fr. and Eng. in its orig. 
form and sense. Apprend is occas. in 16 - 17 th c.] 

I. Physical. 

+ 1. To lay hold upon, seize, with hands, teeth, 
cte. Also said of fire, and fig. of trembling, fear, 
etc. Oh. or arch. 

157a Bossewell Ar movie in. 5 A great quakyng and 
trembly ng dyd apprehendc hys hande. 1607 TorsELi. hour/. 
Leasts 124 His dogs, .apprehending the garments of passen¬ 
gers. 1613 Life William 1 . in Hart. Misc. (1793) 28 A fire 
began .. which apprehending certain shops and warehouses, 
etc. c 1643 Maximcs Uuf. 8 Fury and aflrightment ap¬ 
prehend the desperate. 164s Rutherford Try a l ty Tri. 
Faith {18451 63 A lame hand that cannot apprehend. 1843 
K. Jokes Sensat. ty Event 122 While those two lips his brow 
did apprehend. 

t b. transf To seize upon, take down, in writing. 
fig. To seize upon (points of a subject). Oh. 

x6n Coryat Crudities 480, I apprehended it lan epitaph] 
with my pen while the Preacher was in his pulpit. 1615 1 . 
Adams Spir. Navig. 24, I will only apprehend so much as 
may serve to exemplify this dangerous world. 

2. To seize (a person) in name of law, to arrest. 
1548 Udai.i., etc. Erasm . Tar. John vii. t <R.) To fynde 
sum occasion.. to attache and apprehende him. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 44 Paul, .going like a Pursivant. .to Damascus,to 
apprehend the Saints there. 1768 Blackstonk Comm, 1 \ . 
287 A justice of the peace cannot issue a warrant to appre¬ 
hend a felon upon bare suspicion. 185s Macaulay I list. 
Eng. III. 328 Troops had been sent to apprehend him. 

f 3. To seize upon lor one’s own, take possession 
of. Also fg. Oh. 

1513 Douglas eEneis xt. vii. 70 F.llis quhare..to wend, 
Thayrc dwelling place for ay to appiehend. 1611 Bible 
Phil. iii. 12 If that I may apprehend that for which also / 
am apprehended of Christ lesus. 1652 Needham tr. Sc Idea's 
Mare Cl. 21 That Vacancies are his who apprehend's them 
first by occupation. 

f4. To seize or embrace (an offer or opportunity! 
1586 T. B. La Primami. Fr. Acad. 750 If we apprehend 
not that great grace and mercy of the Father offered to all. 
<116x9 Donne Biathan. (1644' >26 If he apprehend not an op¬ 
portunity to escape. 1633 Bi 1 . Hall Hard 'Texts 56 His 
faith, whereby he did firmcly apprehend the. .aid ofhis eter¬ 
nal Father. 

II. Mental. 

5. gen. To learn, gain practical acquaintance 
with. Also ahol. (The earliest use in Eng.; cf. 
Fr. appretidre.) Oh. 

1398 Trevisa Earth. De P. A*. 11. ii. (1495) 28 Ho holdcth 
in mynde .. without foryetynge, all that be apprehendyth. 
1531 lit.YOT Govcrnonr ( 1834* 2x3 Thereby they provoke 
many men tn apprehend virtue, a 1680 Ruilek Rem. 1750) 
1 . 204 Children.. Improve their nat'ral Talents without Care, 
And apprehend, before they arc aware. 

6 . To become or be conscious by the senses of 
(any external impression). 

1635 Austin Medit. 60 When this I.ight shone in darke- 
nesse, and our darkenesse, though it apprehended, yet it 
comprehended it not. 1651 HonBES Leviath. 111. xxxiv. 212 
That caused Agar supernaturally to apprehend a voice from 
heaven. 1&55 Bain Sens, ty hit. m. i. § 37 If 1 sec. .two can¬ 
dle flames, I apprehend them as different objects. 

•f 7. To feel emotionally, be sensible of, feel the 
force of. Oh. 

1592 Nasue P. Ten Hesse 29 b, The. soules of them that 
haue no power to apprehend such felicitie. 1605 B. Jonson 
Volpone ii. i, Dead. Lord ! how deeply, sir, you apprehend 
it. 1670 Walton Lives , That [kindness] was so gratefully 
apprehended by M. Hooker. 

8 . To lay hold of with the intellect: a. to per¬ 
ceive the existence of, recognize, see. 

*577 Vautroullier Luther s Ep. Cal. 5 Who so doth not 
understand or apprehend this righteousness in afflictions and 
terrors of conscience. 1609 C. Rut lev's Feat. Mon. Ad Audi. 
16 There is not half that worth in Mee Which 1 have ap¬ 
prehended in a Bee. 1743 J. Morris Serm. vii. 184 We shall 
apprehend reason to conclude, that . they were not so very 
young. 1872 Browning Fijtue Ixxt. 7 Each man .. avails 
him of what worth He apprehends in you. 

b. to catch the meaning or idea of; to understand. 
1631 Heywood LornL Jus Hon. 279 As soone known as 

showne, and apprehended as read. 1755 B- Martin Mag. 
A rts 6* Sc. 1. xiii. 87 This is all so plain, that I can’t but ap¬ 
prehend it. 1840 M acaulaY IIist.Fag. 1.46^The nature of 
the long contest between the Stuarts and their parliaments, 
was indeed very imperfectly apprehended by foreign states¬ 
men. 1871 C. Davies A ./civic Syst. 11. 24 To apprehend 
distinctly the signification of a number, two things are ne¬ 
cessary. 

c. absol. or with stthord. cl. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 84 Cousin, you apprehend 
passing shrewdly. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. 46/1 Peri* 
ander.. immediately apprehended that he advised him to 
put the most eminent in the City to death. 171a Steele 
Sped. No. 532 r 2 ,1 cannot apprehend where lyes the trilling 
in all this. 1785 Reid Intell. Pincers i. ij No one can explain 
by a Logical Definition what it is to think, to apprehend. 

9. To understand (a thinp to he so and so) ; to 
conceive, consider, view, take (it) as. 

1639 Fuller Holy War iv. ix.f 1840! 193 They apprehended 
it a great courtesy done unto them. 1736 Wksi.ey Whs. 1830 
I. 100, l apprehended myself to be near death. 1858 Glad¬ 
stone Homer III. 393 The eternal laws,such as the heroic 
age apprehended them. 

b. absol. or with sttbord. cl. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair 1. iv. 8 If bee apprehend you 
flout him once, he will flic at you. 1775 J. Lyon in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I. tot, I apprehend that secrecy is 
as necessary now as ever it was. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. 


iv. vi. § 17 In general, I apprehend, the later French critics 
have given the preference to Racine. 

10. To anticipate, look forward to, expect {mostly 
things adverse). 

1603 Suaks. Mens, for M. iv. ii. 149 A man that appre- 
hends death no more dreadfully, but as a drunken sleepc. 
1749 FiELniNG Tom Jones {x 8361 I. in. iii. 100 A triumphant 
question, to which he had apprehended no answer. 1879 
Tourgee Foots Errand ii. 11 Love had taught her with un¬ 
erring accuracy to apprehend the evil which impended. 

11. To anticipate with fear or dread ; to be fear¬ 
ful concerning; to fear. a. with olj. 

1606 Siiaks. Tr. ty Cr . in. ii. 80 Oh let my Lady apprehend 
no feare. 1643 Sir T. Bkownk Relig. Med. 1. § 54 Which 
makes me much apprehend the ends of tho>e honest Worthies. 
1702 Eng. 'Theap hr. 33 He apprehends every breath of air 
as much as if it were a Hurricane. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
Hillty Valley xiii. 12s No one..could think., that any 
further violence was to be apprehended, 
b. with stthord. cl. To be apprehensive, to fear. 
1740 61 Mrs. Dei.any Life ty Corr. 1186 j > III. 210, 1 don't 
apprehend that even the Hath could hurt her. 1868 Haw¬ 
thorne Our Old Home (1879> 186, I sometimes apprehend 
that our institutions may perish. 

Apprehended, ppl - a. [f. prcc. + -m] 

1. Taken hold of, seized ; arrested. 

*597 Daniel Civ. Hares u. lviii, TIT apprehended Duke. 

2. Laid hold of by the mind, conceived. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous 11825) 129 Lord ! whence is 
this apprehended inconsistency? 1880 Cyh.i s Hum. Lxp. 
i. 17 The intellectually-apprehended Executive System. 

3. Anticipated (with aversion j, dicadcd. 

1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 7 When the apprehended 
Time shall he over. 1825 South » y Paraguay iv. 29 On 
Moimeina the apprehended ill Game first. 

Appreliender (api/hc-mbi). Also 7 -or. 
[f. as prec. + -kkLJ 

1. One who l:i)S hold of or seizes ; csp. one who 
seizes or arrests in the name of justice. 

1608 C 11 M'M in Byrons Trag. Plays 11 . 282 T his short swot d 
.. which if 1 haue time To show my appreheiidor, In-, etc. 
1684 Chaknock Alt rib. God <1834 lb 65 lh>w would the 
..number of malefactors be greater than that of appre- 
henders? 

2 . < hie who lays hold with the senses or mental 
faculties. 

a 1619 Donne Btaihan. 11644’84 All these proceed from 
the indisposition and disiempred taste of the apyrehnidor. 
1678 CViiworth Intell. Syst. 1. v. 639 1 ruth is bigger than 
our minds, and we are. .rather apprehenders than comprr- 
benders thereof. 1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 177 By 
‘beholder’ is meant knower, or appreliender. 

Apprehending, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. +-in<; '.] 
The action of the vb. Apprkhknd; Aitkkukn- 
sion, esp. in senses 3 , 7 , 12 . 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. A*. 111. ix, The \ertu of appre 
hendyngo [L. apprehensivapotentitt ], j>at is mailer know- 
yngc, is departid a tweyne. 1S53 87 Foxk -V M. 111 . 
321 Going from place to place, to avoid the peril of appre¬ 
hending. is8i Sidney Astrophel Ixvi, Quick apprehending 
. .Of cuerie image which may comfort show. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. HI. 508 To issue a proclamation for the appre¬ 
hending of Ludlow. 1880 Cvylks Hum. Exp. ii. 40 Expe¬ 
rience includes the apprehending Gf a regulative order, Kc- 

Apprehe nding, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-ing'A] 
That apprehends; understanding, perceptive. 

i6s6 Ridgi.ey Tract. Physic 206 Imagination .. is an ap¬ 
prehending power. 1823 Lamb Elia Scr. it. xviii. (1865) 359 
Newly-apprehending gratitude at second life bestowed. 

Apprehe ndingly, adv. rare. [f. prec. + 
-ly ~.] By apprehending or laying hold. 

1581 Nowell it Day in Confer. \. (1584) F. iiij, Faith doeth 
iustific apprehendingly, workesdoe iusiifie declaringly. 

Apprehensibility (apr/hemsibiliti). [f. 
next: see -bility.] The quality of being appre¬ 
hensible. 

1827 De Quincey Lessing Wks. XII 1 . 287 Clothed in a 
form of sensuous apprehensibility. 187s VV tin sky Life Lang. 
i. 6 Simplicity and popular apprehensibility will be every¬ 
where aimed at. 

Apprehensible (a.pr/he-nsib’1), a. [ad. L. 
apprclunsibil-is (Tertull.), f. appre he ns- ppl. stem 
of apprehend-erex sec Apprehend and -rle. Cf. 
mod.Fr. apprehensible.) Capable of being appre¬ 
hended or grasped by the senses or intellect; liable 
to be felt emotionally {obs.) Const, by, to. 

a 1631 Donne Select. (1840) 181 It is apprehensible by sense. 
1632 Sir T. Hawkins Unhappy Prosp. 95 Who wept not 
for himselfe ; for an object so sad and apprehensible as this 
could not bend his gravity. <11716 South 12 Serm. H717) 
JV. 318 Discoursing of the Nature .. of God in a language 
neither warrantable nor apprehensible. 1841 De Quincey 
Khei. (i860) 338 Apprehensible even to the uninstructed. 
1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864) II. in. vii. 131 A world of in¬ 
visible beings .. assuming forms, uttering tones, distilling 
odours, apprehensible by the soul of man. 

Apprehe nsibly, adv. rare. [f. prec.+ -ly-.] 
In an apprehensible manner; so as to be appre¬ 
hended or laid hold of. 

1672 Sir T. Browne Let. to Friend vii. (1881) 131 The 
dead and deep part of the night, when Nox might be most 

apprehensibly said to be the daughter of Chaos. Mod. The 
two notions are not apprehensibly distinct. 

Apprehension xpr/he njan). [ad. (?through 
FY. apprehension, 15 th e. in Littre) L. afprehen - 
sion-em, n. of action f. apprehend-tre to seize upon : 
see Apprehend and -ion.] gen. The action of 
seizing upon, seizure, grasp. As in other adopted 
words, employed in the mental before the physical 
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APPREHENSIVE. 

senses, for which native Eng. and OFr. words were 
in use. 

I. Physical. 

1. The action of laying hold of or seizing (physi¬ 
cally) ; prehension, grasping, rare. 

1646 Sik T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (J.) [A lobster's claw is] a 
part of apprehension whereby they seize upon their prey. 
1835 Sotunw. Smith Philos. Health I. v. 262 The superior 
extremities [of the body! are organs of apprehension. 

2. Law. The action of taking manual possession. 

183a Austin Jnrispr. (1879I I!. )vi. 928 The absolute pro* 

perty ret singulx cannot be acquired commonly without an 
apprehension or a taking possession of the thing by the 
acquirer. 1875 Poste Gains 11. 203 Either constructive 
delivery (tr<uiitio) or apprehension ( perception 

3. The seizure of a person, a ship, etc., in the name 
of justice or authority; arrest. Const, subjective 
gen. of the actor, objective gen. of the person arrested, 
the latter lieing more frequent: ‘The king’s appre¬ 
hension of Pym,’ ‘Pym’s apprehension by the king.’ 

1577 Harrison Eng. 1.11. iv. 103 If they be taken the third 
time and have not since their second apprehension applied 
themselves to labour. 1614 Sik R. Dudley in Port esc. Pap. 
6 Your answer tuiebing his Majestys aprehension of the 
forcible vessell. 1881 Chatnb. Jr at. No. 916. 457 A warrant 
for his apprehension was obtained. 

II. Mental. 

f4 .gen. The action of learning, the laying hold 
or acquirement of knowledge. Obs. 

1398 Trf.visa Earth. De P. A*, y. vi. (1.195^ 111 Meane 
moeuynge of the eye is to be praysed, for it sygnefyeth easy 
apprehensyon. 1641 Wilkins Math. Magick 1. i. 3 The an¬ 
cient Philosophers esteemed it a great part of wisdonie to 
eonceale their learning from vulgar apprehension or use. 

5. The action of laying hold of with the senses ; 
conscious perception, arch. 

1590 Shaks. Miffs. X. m. ii. 178 Dark night, that from the 
eye his function takes, The earc niorequicke of apprehen¬ 
sion makes. 1635 Austin Mcitit. 9 Shelthe Virgin) had a 
corporall, as well as a mental apprehension of the Mes- 
senger. 1732 \.\wSerious Cat/ x\. 177 Invisible to his Eyes, 
being loo glorious for the apprehension of flesh and hlood. 

to. The action of ‘feeling’ anything emotion* 
ally; sensitiveness or sensibility to; sympathetic 
perception. Obs. rare. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. in. § 6 iThey] have not their 
thoughts established, .in the love and apprehension of duly. 
:6iz T. Taylor Conun. Titus i. 15 If men did conscionahly 
and in right apprehension of Gods good nesblesMr their meatc. 
1644 Hevmn I.amt 1.206 The Queen. . out ofn deepapprehen- 
siou of that lamentable accident, forthwith directed, etc. 

7. The action of grasping with the intellect ; the 
forming of an idea; conception; intellection. 

1597 f. Payne Royal E.vck. 25 Better .. ysa short and dili¬ 
gent readingc.. then to turn manic leaves with small regard 
and less apprt-heniion. a 1680 Gi.axvh.l iJ.> Simple appre¬ 
hension denotes no more than the soul's naked intellection 
ofan object. 1751 Johnson Rani hi. 177 P 3 My quickness of 
apprehension, and celerity of reply. 1866 1 >k. Akuvi.l Reign 
of Lam ii. no A clear apprehension of this Abstract Idea 
was necessary to a right understanding. 1870 Bowen Logic 
i. 28 Simple Apprehension corresponds very nearly to that 
sort of thinking which we now call Conception. 

8. The apprehensive faculty; ability to under¬ 
stand ; understanding. 

1570 Dee. Math. Pr.rf. 4 So.. dull is our apprehension. 
1607 Dkkker I Yes ho. Hoc in. i. O the quick apprehension 
of women. 1636 1 1 eywood Love's Mislr. Pref., It was above 
my apprehension to conceive. 1851 Hawthorne Snoiv 
Image (18791 2, 4 How forcibly tlie lapse of time .. came 
home to my apprehension. 

9. The product of grasping with the mind ; a 
conception or idea ; also, the abiding result of 
such conception ; a view, notion, or opinion en¬ 
tertained upon any subject. 

1579 Tom SON Calvin s .Serin. Tim. 763/2 We hauc no ap¬ 
prehension of y- heauenly life, when we are thus tycd to 
ihisworld. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch.-Div. 19 Kix nut too rash¬ 
ly upon your first apprehensions. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 10 
r 4 Which according to vulgar apprehension swept away his 
legs. 1774 Reid Arista/. Log. iL § 1 The first part of logic 
treats of simple apprehensiuns and of terms. 1871 R. W. 
Dale Ten Command. Introd. it We must obey the moral 
law to have a true apprehension of it. 

+10. The conception or idea expressed by a 
word; meaning, sense. Obs. rare. 

1615 T. ( Adams Leaven J02‘The kingdom of Heaven'., 
hath a diverse sense and apprehension in the Scriptures. 
1646 Sir T. Urownk Pseud. Ep. 15 Other wayes there are of 
deceit which consist not in false apprehension of words. 

11. The representation to oneself of what is still 
future; anticipation; chiefly of things adverse. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. hi. i. 78 The sence of death is 
most in apprehension. 1693 Owen Italy Spirit 12 Sorrow 
had filled their Hearts upon the Apprehension of his De¬ 
parture. 1719 Waterlano Vind. Christ's Div. Pref. A ij, 
The following Queries were drawn up..when 1 had not the 
least apprehension of their appearing in print. 1853 Kane 
Grin nett Exp. xxxix. <1856) 358 Leaving us to the thaws ol 
summer and the stormy winds of September before our im¬ 
prisonment ceases. The apprehension has no mirth in it. 

12. Fear as to what may happen; dread. 

1648 Sanderson 21 Serm. Ad A11I. xvi. (1673)227 The bare 
fears of such things and apprehensions of their approach. 
1709 Tatter No. 108 T 1, 1 . .looked about with sonic Appre¬ 
hension .. for Eear any Foreigner should he present. 182s 
T. J kki erson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 67 Their representa¬ 
tives at Baris expressed apprehensions that France would 
interfere. 1836 M acgiluvrav Humboldt's Trav. xviii. 263 
Not without apprehension of being bitten by serpents. 

Apprehensive (icprflie'nsiv), a. [ad. med.L. 


apprehensiv-us , f. apprehens -, ppl. stem of appre - 
hetutfre : see Apprehend and -ive. Cf. Fr. ap~ 

{ rehensif -ivc.] Characterized by apprehension ; 
abitually apprehending. 

+ 1. In the habit of seizing, ready to seize or 
embrace (an offer or opportunity). Obs. 

1620 Sanoekson Serm. Ad Pop. i. (1674) 136 So apprehen¬ 
sive of but an outward enforced semblance of contrition 
from the hands of an Hypocrite, a 1641 Lo. Straffoku (().) 
I shall be very apprehensive of any occasions wherein 1 may 
do any kind offices. 

2. Pertaining to, or fitted for, the laying hold of 
sensuous or mental impressions. 

1398 Trevisa Earth. De P. A*. 111. vi. (1495) 53 All the 
wyttes come of the vertue Racional and apprehensiue. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie \Arb.) 268 1 llfauorednesse or dis- 
proportion to the partes apprehensiue, as. .when a sound is 
either too loude or too low. 1671 Milton Samson 623 
Thoughts, my tormentors, armed wiih deadly stings. Mangle 
my apprehensive tenderest parts. 1863 F. Hall Hindu 
Philos. Syst. 88 When the apprehensive faculties of fcho soul 
are in their full vigour. 

3. Of mental faculties and their operations: Show- 
ing apprehension or grasp of a subject; intelli¬ 
gent, discerning, quick. 

1621 Burton Ana/. Met. 1. ii. 111. i, If the Imagination he 
very apprehensive, intent, and violent. 1785 Cow it: k Task 
vi. 612 In some lanimals] are found Such teachable and ap¬ 
prehensive parts. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. x. 258 
The reasons he gives..are neat, apprehensive, and witty. 
>874 J. H. Newman Geroutius 20 A sense so apprehensive 
and discriminant. 

4. Of intelligent beings : In the habit or capable 
of grasping with the mind, }>eree}>tive; hence, 
quick to learn, intelligent, ‘ sharp.’ Const, of. 

160* Siiaks. Jut. C. 111. i. 67 And Men are Flesh and Blood, 
and apprehensiue. 1627 Ltsamier *f Cat. iv. 63 Those who 
are apprehensive of love. 1636 H evwood Challenge u\. i, M y 
daughter is an apt, and wiitie lasse : I know her apprehen¬ 
sive, and wcll-brayn'd. 1670 Mil ion Hist. Eng. ti. (18511 
84 More fond of Miracles, than apprehensive of Truth. 1697 
F.vklyn Xnmism. ix. 29s Spaniels, .docile nnd apprehensive. 
1868 Browning Ring *v Ek. Ill. vm. 1300 The lower phrase 
that suits the sense O’ the liniitedly apprehensive. 

5. Having an apprehension or notion; under¬ 
standing, realizing, conscious, sensible. ConsL. of 
or subonl. cl. arch. 

1611 Steed Hist. Gt. Erit. ix. vii. 70 The King apprehen- 
sine of his meaning, called his Lords. 1683 Land. Gas. 
nulcccxlix/2 We are deeply apprehensive of the Confluences 
of Blessings, which .. we enjoy. 1764 Harmer Obser 7'. xi. 
iii. 104, l am apprehensive that this is an additional proof 
of the requisiteness of attending to the customs of the F.ast 
when we would explain die Scriptures. 1843 J. 11 . Newman 
Miracles 58 Miracles..wrought..by instruments but parti¬ 
ally apprehensive that they are such. 

G. Antieipative of something adverse ; fearful 
of what may be about to happen. (Now the most 
usual souse.) a. simply. 

1718 Pote Iliad ww. 812 From death he (lies, And turns 
around his apprehensive eyes. *742 Richardson Pamela 
111 . 418, 1 atn a sad weak, apprehensive Body; to he sure 
lam! 1837 (’ari.yi.k l'r. Rev. m.v.vi. 11837) if. 311 Though 
physically of a timid apprehensive nature, 
b. with of. 

1633 T. Adams E.\p. 2 Pet. ii. 22 Swine arc naturally ap¬ 
prehensive of wind and weather, by an ingrafted knowledge; 
anil run crying home before the storm. 1768 H. Waltoi.k 
Hist. Doubts 107 Noah’s niece, being apprehensive of the 
deluge, set out for Ireland. 1848 C. Bronte Jane Eyre v. 
(18731 37 Mortally apprehensive of some one coming in and 
kidnapping me. 

C. with subonl. cl. 

1704 Swift T. Tub Apol., Wks. 1778 T. 202 Being appre* 
hensive it might spoj! the sale of the book. 1756 Burke 
Subt. <y B. Wks. I. 224, 1 am apprehensive that experience 
was not sufficiently consulted. 1802 Gent/. Mag. Mar. 282/1 
He was apprehensive an operation would be necessary. 

d. the source from which apprehensions come, 
or the object for whose safety they are entertained, 
may lie expressed. 

1665 Boyle: Occas. Ref. 11. xv. (1675) 142 Why should I be 
more apprehensive for my Body than my Mind. 1791 Burke 
Xat. Assembly Wks. VI. 41 More apprehensive from his 
servants .. than from the hired blood-thirsty mob without. 
1836 Maccillivkav Humboldt's ’Trav. xvii. 220 They be¬ 
came apprehensive for the safety of their canoe. 

+ 7. Capable of being apprehended, apprehen¬ 
sible ; intelligible. Obs. rare. 

169a Dkyden .st. Euremont's Ess. 176 Who cannot suffer 
that things should l>e rendred apprehensive to Idle Per¬ 
sons, which he lias learned amongst the Ancients with pains. 

Apprehensively,^. [f. pree. +-ly 2 .j In 
an apprehensive manner; with apprehension. 

+ 1. By laying hold. Obs. 

1656 Trait Exp. Rom. iii. 29 Men are said lo be justified 
..apprehensively by faith. 

2. With anticipation, csp. of danger; with fear 
as to what may be coming. 

1753 Richardson Graudison (1810) VI. xxxii. 236 What 
think you. .made me write so apprehensively? 1828 Southkv 
To A. Cunningham Wks, 111 . 315 The face Comjiosed and 
apprehensively intent Upon the necessary operation About 
to !«: perform'd. 

ta So as to be apprehended, intelligibly. Obs. 
1692 Drvuen St. Euremont's Ess. 14 The Quality con¬ 
sidered in it self, to speak apprehensively, was very savage. 

Apprehensiveness. [f. as pree. + -ness.] 

1. Aptness to apprehend; intelligence, pcrcep- 
tiveness, discernment. 


a 1639 Rcliq. Wot ton. 81 We shall often mark in it [the 
eye] a aulness, or apprehensiveness, even before the under¬ 
standing. 170a S. P[arker] Tull/s De Pin. 144 The 
Winged World make frequent Discoveries of their Appre* 
hensivencss and Memory. 1805 Worosw. Prel. vm. (1851) 
190 Vet knowledge came. .In fits of kindliest apprehensive* 
ness. From all sides. 

2 . The habit of anticipating things adverse; 
fearful ness as to what may be coming. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa <i8ii> IV. 243 So much appre¬ 
hensiveness that her fears are a forehand with her dangers. 
i860 Windsok Ethica vii. 399 Nervous anxiety and .. exag¬ 
gerated apprehensiveness. 

t Appre‘nd, v. Obs. rare. [a. Fr. apprend-re or 
L.apprend-ere , contr. aiapprehend-ere : see Appre¬ 
hend.] To seize ; to lay hold of with the mind. 

1567 Drant Horace Epist. i. xi, Apprende with greatfull 
handc eche hower that god hath lente the here. 1642 H. 
More Song of Soul tu. 11. xxviii.. The soul.. Oretakes each 
outgone beam ; apprends it by advertence. 

t Appre nsion. Obs. rare- 1 , [contr. var. of 
Apprehension. Cf. next.] 

1586 T. Ik La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1580) 182 Mad men, 
who have alwaies before^ their eies those Ideas and shapes 
which worke the apprension of their furie. 

t Appre‘ILSlve, a. Ohs. rare- 1 , [contr. var of 
Apprehensive : cf. L. apprensus for apprehensusi] 
1689 Burnet Tracts I.63 Of the importance of which they 
are now very apprensive. 

Apprentice (aprc-nlis), sb. Forms: 4-5 
aprentys, apprentys, 6 apprentise, 5- appren¬ 
tice. [a. OF. aprentis , 110m. o (aprentif f. aprendrt 
to learn (see Apprehend), 3rd sing, aprent , by 
form-assoc. with words in -lis, -tif\—\,. - tlvus , -//- 
viim\ see -ive. (Mod.F. takes appreutis as pi. with 
sin g.nppren/i.) Cf. Appentice. The aphetic Pren¬ 
tice apjiears in ling, as early as the full word, and 
was for several centuries the more usual form.] 

1 . A learner of a craft; one who is bound by legal 
agreement to serve an employer in the exercise of 
some handicraft, art, trade, or profession, for a cer¬ 
tain number of years, with a view to learn its 
details and duties, in which the employer is reci¬ 
procally bound to instruct him. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 11. 190 Apparayleden him as a men¬ 
tis. Ibid. 111. 218 Alle kunne eraftes men * crauef? Meedcfor 
heore prentys [1393 for here aprentys}. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logic 26 To make servauuis ami apprentices free. 1660 
R. Coke Pou*er Snbj. 5 His duller child he binds an ap¬ 
prentice to some trade. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. // ‘ dters tu. 299 
A fact known to the apprentices of apothecaries. 1863 Mary 
H ow itt P. Bremers Greece I. i. 11 Poor boys, of good fami¬ 
lies, will often take service as apprentices. 

f 2 . A barrister-at-law of less than 16 years’ 
standing. Obs. exc. Hist. 

c 1375 Wyclip Wks. 1869 1 . 382 Bo)>e aprentis and avocatis. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 226 Prcchoures & protes & 
prenlyccs of la we. 1628 Coke On I.itt. 303a, In ancient time 
the Sericauts and Apprentices of Law did draw their owne 
pleadings. 1768 Blackstone Comm. I. 23 Barristers ifirst 
stiled apprentices!.. who answered to our bachelors. 1863 
Cox hist. Eng. Govt. 11. iii. 373 In the time of Edward IV 
apprentices were a class distinct from the serjeants. 

3 . By extension : One who is only learning the 
rudiments ; an unskilled novice, a tyro. 

1489 Caxton Paylcs of A rates 1. xvi. 47 Noo prentiz..in 
puttyng hisoost in fayre ordenance. 1639 Fullf.r Holy il Vi r 
iv. xxvii. 118401 228 As yet they were apprentices to piracy. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xv. 377 A mere appren¬ 
tice in treason. 

B. adj. or alt rib. [in quot. 1400, a. OFr. aprentis 
adj.‘ ignorant, qui a besom d’apprendre,’ Godef.; in 
later qnots., attrib. use of the Eng. sb.; cf. a master 
builder , a master mind. ] 

*•1400 Rom. Rose 687 These briddis, that nought unkunn- 
yng Were of her craft, & apprentys [r. r. a prentlse}. 1666 
Petys Diary 11879! IV. 72 She was not a ’prentke girl, to 
a%k leave every time she goes abroad. 1794 Burns Wks. 111 . 
284 Her prentice han’ she tried on man, An* ihen she made 
the lasses, O. 1831 Brewster Xrivton (18551 11 . xvi. 105 He 
tried his apprentice hand on an inferior institution. 

Apprentice (apre ntis), v. Also in 7 -izo. [f. 
pree. sb.] To bind as an apprentice; to indenture. 

1631 T. Powell font Alt Trades 144 To be apprentized be¬ 
times. 1769 Burke Pres. St. Xat. Wks. 11 . 100 When they 
are apprenticed, this provision will cease. 1882 dlades Gi.r- 
ton 5 In 1438 Caxton was apprenticed to Robert Large. 

t Appre nticeage. Obs. Also -isage, -issage. 
[a. Fr. apprentis$age\ see Apprentice sb. and 
-age.] Apprenticeship; time wherein to leant or 
acquire experience. Ofteny^. 

1592 Bacon Obscrv. Libel (T.J 'Bo be utterly without ap- 
prentisage of war. 1621 Donne Serm. cxvii. V. 73 Seven 
years apprenticeage which your occupations cost you. 1678 
Young Serm. Whitehall 29 Dec. 22 Christianity is our Pro¬ 
fession, and Life is our Apprentisage. 

Apprenticed (apre ntist),///. a. [f. Apphen- 
tick v. + -ei>.] Bound as an apprentice; bound 
in covenanted service. 

1639 Fokd Lady's Trial 1. i. (R.) Now appears the object 
Of my apprentic 1 a heart.. 1732 Port Mor. Ess. in. 267 Him 
portion'd inaids, apprentic'd orphans, blest. 

f Appre‘nticeliood. Obs. [f. Apprentice sb. 
+ -lioiD.]« Apprenticeship. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. v. 256 And hatie yinade many a 
kny^tc * bothc mercere & drapere, }>at payed neuere for his 
prentishode. 1417 York Gird ter s Ord ., Vat nan apprentice 
efter y* tyme of apprcnticchcd wyrk any werk .. privcly 
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1593 Shaks. Rich. II, i. ill. 271 Musi I not serve a long ap- 

rcnticehood ? 1619 J. 11 bath House Correct. D iij b, Who in 

is apprenticehood, being brought up to the Art of Poleing, 
is now made free of the Shavers, 

Apprenticement (aprentisment). rare, [f. 
Apprentice v. + -ment.] An apprenticing ; ap¬ 
prenticeship. 

1823 Lamb Elia (i860) 173 The premature apprenticemenls 
of these tender victims. 1848 Blackv. Mag. LXIV. 487 
Seven centuries of painful apprenticement. 

Apprenticeship (aprc’ntisjlp). Also 6-7 np- 
prentiship(pe. [f. Apprentice sb. + -ship ; super¬ 
seding Apprenticehood.] 

1 . The position of an apprentice ; service in the 
capacity of an apprentice ; initiatory training, under 
legal agreement, in a trade, etc.; esp. in the phr. 
To serve apprenticeship. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 1653 Pref. 18 Holding 
them in more base subjection then their masters ever did 
in their apprentiship. 17^6 Adam Smith //'. A*. 1 . 1. x. 106 
During the continuance of the apprenticeship the whole la¬ 
bour of the apprentice belongs to the master. 1855 .Macau¬ 
lay Hist. Eng. III. 625 I’rtnce George..was serving his 
apprenticeship in the military art. 
transf. 01 'Jig. 

1592 Greene Disfnt. 22 Such as onely ay me at your faire 
loukes, lye but their loncs to ail appretitishippc of beauty. 
1638 Baker Balzac's Lett. n. (1654) 46 On whose banks the 
Romans have performed the Apprentiships of their rare vic¬ 
tories. 1862 M axMui.lerC'4//>5u88o)I.v.ii 8 Men who have 
passed through a regular apprenticeship in Sanskrit grammar. 

3. The period for which an apprentice is bound. 

a 1667 Cowley Liberty Wks. 1710 1 1.677 This is but a short 

Apprenticeship, after which we are made free of a Royal 
Company. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 47 „• 2 Three months after 
the expiration of his apprenticeship. 1826 Disraeli Viv. 
Grey v. x. 21S That long apprenticeship of sorrow. 

4. /Pence x A period of seven years. 

1780 Mrs. Delany Corr. Ser. n. II. 506 Two apprentice¬ 
ships have past since my dearest Mrs, Dewes celebrated 
her birth-day here, a 1845 Hood Sniffing a Birthd. i, Three 
’prenticeships have past away. .Since I was bound to life. 

Apprenticing, vb/. sb. [f. Apprentice v. + 
-ing LJ The action of binding as apprentice, 

1870 Hally Scws 12 Dec., The apprenticing of parish boys. 

Apprentis, -age, obs. f. Apprentice, -age. 

Appress, obs. form of Oppress. 

Appress (a-pre-s), V. [f. L. oppress - ppl. stem 
of apprinitfre, f. ap- - ad- to + premiere to press.] 
To press close to each other, or to a surface, e.g. 
leaves to the stem ; = Adfkess. Hence Appressed 
ppi. a. 

1791 E. Darwin Bet. Card. it. 25 note, During the night 
the upper .. surfaces of the leaves are appressed together. 
1845 Lindi.ky Sc ft. Bot. vii. (1858) 126 Leaves., obtuse, ap- 

{ >ressed, convex. 1870 Rol.Li.STON Auim. Life 258 Has its 
ips so closely appressed as to make the aperture invisible. 

t Appre‘st, Obs. [a. Fr. appreste (mod. ap- 
prel), uKr. aprcsle, f. aprestcr to make ready, f. a 
to vprest (mod./vv/) 1 ,. priest its ready.] 

1 . Preparation, provision. 

*539 State Papers Hen. VII /, I. 594 There is no apprest 
of any ships in Spayne. 1570 Hoi.inshkd.SVo/. Citron. i1806) 
1 . 408 The Christian princes, .made their apprests for a new 
expedition. 

2. Pecuniary provision; loan. (Cf. K. prester, 
prefer.) 

1443 Henry IV in Ellis Orig. Lett. in. 34 I. 80 Easing vs 
by wey of apprest of the summe of c. marks. 

Appretiate, less usual sp. of Appreciate. 
t Approve, v. Obs. or dial. [ad. O V. a(p)- 
prenve, tonic stem of aprover (sometimes even 
extended to inf. appreuver, Gotlef.) ; the northern 
and, esp., Sc. equivalent of Approve v . 1 With 
approbd-, aprenve, apreve , cf. afford-, affaire, af- 
feer, and the noith. meve for move. Now obs., 
cxc. in later pa. pple approven (on analogy of 
weave , woven, etc.), which is regarded merely as 
a Sc. variant of approved.] - Approve v . 1 

c 1375 Wyclik Wks. (1880) 388 Eny state aprvvycl of God. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy xix. 8055 Hit is a propertie apreuit. 1526 
Act *)as. Fu8i4i3io(jAM.iRatifijsand appreuis the contract 
and appunctuament made. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scott. II. 
175 Ricnt mony. .Apprcvit weill that that counsall wes gride. 
1676 W. Row Stiff/. Blairs Autobiog. xi. (1848) 291 After 
some smoothings of it, it was approven. i823Chalmers.$W 7//. 
I. 146 It is approven of as having about it the solemn and 
suitable Characteristics of Godliness. 

+ Apprrnze. Obs. rare—', [a. OF. aprinse, 
variant of aprise.] Enterprise; ? seizure. 

iS 59 Myrr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk vi. 5 The apprise of Pucel 
Jonc,ln which attempt c my travayle was not smab 

t Appri'sable, a. Obs. rare- l . [f. Apprize v . 1 
+ -ARLK.] Capable of being apprized or appre¬ 
ciated ; laudable, praiseworthy. 

1536 Bellenhenf. Cron. Scott. II. 123 Otheris thocht wane 
of hir doingis apprisable, hot repugnant to the law of God. 

t Apprise, sb . Obs. Forms : 4 apryse, 4 5 
uprise, apprise, [a. OF. aprise, -lie, ‘ thing 
learned’; subst. use of fem. sing, of apris, pa. pple. 
of a prendre to learn : see next. For app- sec Ar- 
prcfX] That which is learned; lore, learning, 
instmetion, information. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Sytme 3951 Jyf J>ou euere .. Lct- 
tydyst any man for to lere Craftc .. But fordeddyst hys 
aprise. 1393 Gower Conf II. 81 Thus cam in the first ap¬ 


prise Of bokes. c 1425 Seven Sages <P.) 128 To ordaync. .Or 
the childe ware sette aprise, Ware they myjtc astudo make. 

Apprise (aprorz), v . 1 ; also apprize, [f. (in 
17 th c.) F. app rend re (OF. aprendre) to teach, in¬ 
form (pa. pple. appris , -isc), on analogy of comprise, 
surprise, and Fr. com prendre, stir prendre. A(p)- 
prendre L. adprcndercadprchcndPre 1 lay hold 
of,’ had passed from the sense of ' lay hold with 
the mind, learn,’ to * teach, inform’: see Appre¬ 
hend. (The prec. sb. was obs. hcf. 1500 , and had 
nothing to do with the formation of this vb.)] 

1. To impart knowledge or information to; give 
formal notice to ; inform, acquaint. 

1694 I.D. Dreamer Wks. 41 Though the King of England 
may be never so well apprized in the use of them. 1741 Rich¬ 
ardson Pamela I. (18241 5-> 1 hope she has had the duty to 
apprise you of her intrigue with the young clergyman. 1801 
Mar. Edgeworth .Angelina iv. 118521 61 Miss Hodges is 
alwve stairs she shall lie apprized directly. 1869 < Glad¬ 
stone Jttv. Muitdt xv. § 1. 519 Teleinachos apprises Meric- 
Ians that Ithaca is a goat-feeding island. 

b. lienee in yV.r.r. To be informed or aware, toknow. 

1712 Stickle Sfect. No. 518 ?9 You must be extremely well 
apprised, that there is a very close correspondence, a 1797 
H. Wamulk George 11 08471 I. iv. 89 The little Primes, 
less apprized of his history, .talked a good deal to him. 1819 
Scott l van hoe I. vi. 88 The adjoining cell, as the reader is 
apprised, was occupied by Gurth. 

c. ref/. (-Fr. s'apprendre.) 

a 1719 Addison Chr. Relig.w. i,The learned Pagans might 
apprise themselves from oral information. 

2 . 'To give formal notice of, notify, advise, rare. 

1817 Byron Works IV. 71 Morlands have not yet written 

to my hankers, apprising the payment of your balances. 

Apprize, -ise (aprorz), v.- arch. Forms : 5 - 
apprise, 0- apprize, [a. OF. aprise-r, earlier 
aprisier, f. d to 4 -prisier, preisier lo price, prize, 
praise; or perh. directly on phrase <) pris , as if 
mettre d prix. Retained in Sc. Law, and used occa¬ 
sionally by Kng. writers, but ordinarily represented 
in ling, by Ait.lusk, in its analysis the same word, 
but with a different history. Cf. also Praise and 
Prize.] 

1. Sc. Ijxw. To put a selling price upon, put up 
for sale at a set price, appraise. 

1533 Beli.knukne Livy in. 22) Thay .. apprisit and sanhl 
all the gudis. 1682 Land. Gar. mdccxlvi '4 Very fine.Spanish 
Cloth. .Apprized from 10 to rdf. per Yard. 1754 Kk.skink 
Princ. Sc. Lav (1809) 258 The sheriff was to apprise or tax 
the value of the lands. 

2 . To estimate the worth of, value, appreciate. 

a 1400 Leg. /?«w</(i87i)2i8pe riche prince was pereaprised. 
1401 Pol. Poems II. 113 Thou apprisi-t not the curse of seint 
Eranceis. 1536 Bkllkndenk Cron. Scott. (1821) I. jfiThis 
last opinioun wes niaist apprisit. 1617 R. Wilkinson Barw.. 
bridge Ded., I low highly your High lies appri/eth peace. 
1868 Browning A" ing <y Bk. vm. 668 Whosoever at ilie proper 
worth Apprises worldly honour. 1877 Daily Xevs 5 Nov. 
5/2 Art among women was apprized.. on very much the same 
sort of principle. 

t Appri zed, pa. pple. Obs. [pa. pple. of vb. 
apprize, not otherwise found, intensive of Prize v. 
Mo seize as a prize.’ Sec A-pref. II.] Seized, 
possessed as of a prize. 

1521 Wolsey in Strype Reel. Mem. I. ii. 29 Divers ships 
have been rescued, .whereof one, with certain Krenchmen 
apprized thereof, arrived here, .this day. 

t Apprizement, apprise-. Obs. rare—K [a. 
F. apprisement, OF. aprisement, 11 . of action f. 
aprisier : see Apprize v.' 1 and -mknt.] The ac¬ 
tion of setting a value upon ; appraisement. 

1605 Bacon Sp. K. Janies (T.J By law, they ought to make 
but one apprisement. 

Apprizer, -ser (aprarzai). arch. [f. Apprize 
vf + -eu L] One who appraises ; .Sr. Law, A credi¬ 
tor for whose behoof an appraisal is made. 

1609 Skf.ne Reg. Mai. vii. 150 Apprysers of llesh.. to ap- 
prysc the flesh..alswell for the profite of the Ileshcrs, as of 
the people. 1754 F.rskine Prtne. Sc. Law (1809) 257 'I'he 
heritable rights belonging to the debtor were sofd for pay¬ 
ment of the debt due to the apprisor. 1815 Scott Guy M. i, 
The apprizer (as the holder of a mortgage was then called) 
entered upon possession. 

Apprizing,-sing ^xS\-z\\pi,vbLsb.areh. [f.as 
prec. + -ing 1 .] The action of attaching a value to ; 
estimation of value, appraisement; appreciation. 

c 1449 Pecock Re/>r. 26 ‘The lust apprising of Holi Scrip¬ 
ture. 1533 B ELLEN desk Lhy in. 294 That na werkis war 
done be thauic war wourthy to have apprising. 1754 Krskink 
Princ. Sc. Law 11. xl (1809) 257 So that apprisings were, by 
their original constitution, proper sales of the debtor’s lands, 
to any purchaser who offered. 

Approach (riprj'i'tj), v. Forms: 4 aproehi, 
4 -f) aproch(o, 5-7 approch(e, 7 approach, [a. 
OPT. aproehie-r (mod. approeher\ cogn. w. Olt. 
approccidrc, Pr. apropehar, early Rom. ^ adprop- 
jar e late L. adpropi-dre (Vulgate), f. ad to + 
propi-dre to draw near, f. pro pi-us (Pr. pro pi, Fr. 
proehe , for profehe, prop]') Higher, near, eompar. of 
propc nigh. For app-, sec Ar- pref. 1 About 1600 
the phonetic oa was introduced for <?.] 

1. i/ilr. To come nearer (relatively), or draw 
near (absolutely), in space, a. sintpiy. 

c 1374 Ciiaucer Boeth. 1.1. 6 Sche sau^hese poetical muses 
aprochen alxmle my bedde. c 1400 Destr, Troy iv. 1276 pan 


poliux aprochet in hast. 1557 Phaer sKncid vt. Q iv,\\li< m 
the Troyan duke had found, Approching Here. 1605S11AKS. 
Lear 11. ii. 170 Approach, thou Beacon to (his vnder Globe, 
That by thy comfortable Beanies I may Peruse this Letter. 
1627 Speeo Eng. Abridged xxx. § 8 A Spittle for Lazers, a 
disease then newly approched in this I.and. 1795 Southey 
Joan of Arc 1. 20 At his bidding Claude Approach’d. 1863 
Mrs. Oi.iitiant Sat. Ch. xvii. 301 A footstep outside ap¬ 
proaching softly, 
b. with to. arch. 

c 1325 K. E.Allit. P. B. 1781 To pe palays pryncqinl pay 
aprochcd. ^1386 Chaucer Man of Laves T. 805 Hire ship 
approched to the londe. 1587 Tcrkerv. 7 'rag. T. (1837 152 
The cruell wightes. .Approched to the doore. i6n Bible 
2 Sant. xi. 20 Wherefore approached ye so nigh unto the 
city'/ i860 Tyndali. (,'/tn iers 1. § 17 Masses sufficiently large 
approached near to the shore. 

2. trans. To come near to. 

c 1305 St. Lucy 118 in E. E. P. (1862) 104 pat a foil send 
men scholde in mi side falle ,, and me nproihi uo^t. 1393 
(imvi R Conf. 1 .282, I approi he .. The place, ulierc my lady 
is. 1605 Siiaks. Macb. h. iii. 76 Approch ilu- Chamln r. 1847 
Yeowei.l Amc. Brit. Ch. iii. 28 When he came to Rome., 
he evidently approached it from the Last. 

b .Jig. with reference to a place in the field of 
conception, infr. and trans. , 
a 1577 Gascoigne Str. I 'ass ton 1R. > I iliinke I low ioyesap- 
proch, when sorrowes shrinke. 1777 I’rh-.m ley Matt, .y Sfir. 
xx. (17821 1 . 254 As we approach nearer (he age of the school- 
men. 1867 Macearri s Harmony ii. 35 And so approath 
ihe fundamental.. harmonic school by (he parii of history. 

3 . trans. Said of lines or things in a line : "i‘o 
be so situated in space that the parts lie succes¬ 
sively nearer to a given point or line (which a 
body moving along the line in question would 

j therefore approach, in sense 2). rarely intr. 

1598 Ki.okid, Affrossimare, to approch, to neighbour. 
1712 Addison S/>ect. No. 477 • 1 Trees rising one higher (hail 
another in proportion as (hey approach ihe eentre. 1748 
Hartley / wserv. Man 1. i. -g r *7 *i'lie Ventricles of the Brain 
approach towards each olher. 1751 Chambers Cyet.% 
.1 sym/itote, a line which continually approaches nearer and 
I nearer to another, yet will never meet therewith, tho' in¬ 
definitely prolonged. Mod. At this point the boundary 
approaches, hut does not quite reach the river. 

4 . To come near to a person: i.e. into personal 
relations; into his presence or audience; or Jif. 
within the range of his notice or attention, a. 
intr. with to. arch. 

c 1325 E. E.. I Hit. P. 15 . 7 Rcnkc”} of rolygioun l>nt.. aprochen 
to hys presens. < 1400 Destr. Trey \i\. 7998 He approrhet 
lo |»e priuse. 1611 Bible Isa. K iii. 2 They take delight in 
approching to God. 1794 Mathias Pursuits Lit. < 179S13S1 
*J o the Beers approach with awe. 
b. trans. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 147 So prest to aprocho my presem. 
1393 (iow'i-K Conf. 111 . 288 He .. gnili to approche The 
kmges court .and his presence. 1597 Siiaks. 2 Hen. J l \ v. v. 
6j When thou dost heart: I am, as 1 hauc hin, Approach me. 
1711 Stiikle Sfect. No. 118 * 1, I cannot approach her with¬ 
out Awe. 1821 Scott h'eni/v, xvii, The Earl was approached 
.. by a jierson quaintly dressed. 

5 . ettphem. Of sexual relations, {intr. and trans.) 
1611 Bible LtV. xviii. 6 None of you shall approche to any 

that is neere of kinne to him. 1798 leu • EBKOOKK Digest 
Hind. Lav 11801 > 111 . 196 If either brother .. approach the 
wife, he is degraded. 

f 6. To embrace or take up with (a habit). Obs. 
1574 Hellowes Citeuara's Efist. <15771 15 Shunne euil, 
and approch to do wel. 

7 . intr. Of time or events : To draw nigh. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1 Aprochen gan the fate! destyne. 
1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xvm. 209 |>e tyme aprociieh faste. 
*599 Thyxxe Atiintadv. 51 When denthc apjirochcd. 1697 
Drydkn Virg. Georg. 111. 195 When now the Nuptial time 
Approaches, a 1732 ( 5 ay( J.) Ihe hour of attack approaches. 

8. To come near in quality, character, or state; 
to be nearly equal, a. intr. with to. 

<-1400 Destr. Troy 11. 401 No filisofers .. Might approche 
to hat precious apoint of her wit. 1538 Starkey England 
71 Man so dowyng neryst approchyth to the nature of Go<L 
1756 Burke l ’ind. Xat. Soc. Wks. I. 36 We judge .. of them 
as they approach lo, or recede from this standard. 1871 
B. Stewart Heat §66 The coefficients ofdilation .. approach 
more nearly to equality, 
b. Irons. 

a 1698 Temple (J.I He was an admirable poet, and thought 
even to have approached Homer. 1824 Diudin Libr.Comf. 
187 That copy .. more decidedly approached such a form. 
1872 Free.man Xorm. Com/. IV. xviii. 143 Vigorous youths 
fast approaching manhood. 

9 . Mil. To make ‘approaches’ to ; to work for¬ 
ward towards, by means of entrenchments. See 
Approach sb. 9. 

1598 Barret Theor, Warres v. i. 127 To aproach neare 
vnto the walles, with trenches, or such like aprochings. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. <1703) II. vn. 228 The ground 
w as very easy tu Approach, and as inconvenient, and danger¬ 
ous to Storm. 1861 Sheppard Fall of Rome vi. 339 The 
town .. had to be approached in regular form. 

10. causal .To bring near locally, to move or draw 
nearer ; approximate. (Common in mod.Fr.) arch. 

1541 R. Copland Ga/yen’s Teraf. 2 D j, Yf thou assay to 
approche them (the lips of an ulcer] by force. 1665 Boyle 
Oceas. Re/f. 1. vi. 87 AH those changes.. shall serve 10 ap¬ 
proach him the faster to the blest mansion. 1795T. Jefm- r- 
.son Writ, (1850) IV. 114, I.. should have been tempted to 
approach myself to it. 1821 Scott Kent ho. \. (18531 107 So 
saying, he approached to the fire a three-footed stool. 

\\ jig. To bring near in character, quality, rank. 
<11649 Drumm. of IIawth. Wks. 1711, 226 In matter, none 
approach him [Petrarch] to Sidney. 1850 Mem vale Rom. 
Emf. (1865) II. xiii. 103 His object was .. to approach the 
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Gaulish provincial* to Rome. 1863 Ld. Lytton Ring of 
A mast's I. 148 Forced these images into the foreground of 
Fancy, thus approaching them nearer to reality. 

Approach (aprJutJ), sb. [f. prec. vb.; cf. mod. 
Fr. approchc , i 6th c. in Littre.] 

1. The act of coming nearer (relatively), or of 
drawing near (absolutely), in space. 

exsss R. MoRict: in Strype Ecct. Mem. UK 1. xxviii. 233 
The Bishop.. entered into the University church .. whose 
approach being honorable, Latymer.. surceased from farther 
speaking. 1586 Shaks. L. L. L. it. i. 81 Nauar had notice 
of your faire approach. 1696 WnisTos 77 /. Earth n. (1722) 
180 The approach of a Comet to the Karth. 1736 Butler 
Anal. t. ii. 52 The destruction of our bodies.. upon too near 
approaches to fire. 1859 Geo. Kliot A. Retie 9 Casson's 
thoughts were diverted by the approach of the horseman, 
f 2. Nearer advance of an enemy; offensive or 
hostile movement. Obs. 

1489 Cantos Eaytesof A rates 1. xxv. 80 Orcuer thou make 
eny approche vj>on thin enemies. 1607 Shaks. Timon v. 1. 167 
So soonc we shall driuc hacke Of Alcibiadcs th’ approaches 
wild. 165 a Needham tr. Sc it leu's Marc Cl. 229 Intercept 
the provision and supplies of their Knemics Shipping, and 
by diligent watchfulness discover their approaches. 

3. pi. Movements towards the establishment of 
personal relations with one; advances. 

1642 Rogers Xaantan 22 Thy timorous and weake ap¬ 
proaches toward his grace. 1654 GavtoN Fest. .Votes in. 

vi. 109 What Approaches. Smiles, Shrugs, Habits, are .. 
requiruhle from them ! 1678 H. Vaughan Thai. Rediv. 1185S) 
234. I note their coarse and proud approaches, Their silks, 
jterfumes, and glittering coaches. 1681 Baxter Apot. Xon- 
con/. Miu. 4 Concessions and approaches. 180s Foster 
Ess. 1. ii. 24 Repel the approaches of sleep. 

4. Power of approaching, access, arch. 

1563 < 1 k\fton Chron. Maryan. 31R. The French men had 
the more easie approchc 10 the castcll. //1626 Bao>x<J.) 
Honour hath in it.. the approach to kings and principal 
persons. 1713 Swift Catlett, «v Can. \\ kv 1755 III, n. >j 
File learned met with free approach. 1726 ( »ay Fables 1. xvi. 

15 Rais'd again from low approach, She visits in the doctor's 
coach. 

5. A means or way of approach; an access, pas¬ 
sage, avenue. Also fig. 

1633 G. H i-.kuf.ht I y it In esse v. in Temple 108 Where arc my 
lino then? my approaches? views? 1790 Comtek Odvss. 

vii, 109 MasiifTs in gold am! silver lined the approach. 1878 
F. Williams Mid. Raitw. 344 In the station and its ap¬ 
proaches some 60,000,000 of bricks .. have been employed. 

6. A drawing near in time or circumstantial rela- 
t ion. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. Cl , m. iii. 6 Where death's approach 
is seene so terrible. 1659 II vwmosd Ps. ! > ref. 21 At their 
next approaches to I hat part of the office. 1704 Poi'K A titntun 
97 Thus sung the shepherds til! th* approach of night. 1878 
Sh lj y Stein HI. 375 Signs of the approach of an intense 
reaction in Prussia. 

7 . A coming near in quality, or character; approxi¬ 
mation. 

X 7S° Johnson* Fain hi. No. 81 5 1 Questions.. discussed 
without any approach to decision. 1756 Burke Suhl. \ /*. 

1 .166 Some sort of approach towards infinity. 1869 Freeman* 
.Venn. tout/. 1 11. xii. 204 A type of cities to which England 
..can present but feeble approaches. 1881 Guili.kmard 
Let. in Life Maxwell .xiii. 11882' 414, I never . . heard an 
ajtproach to a murmur. 

t 8. A drawing near in reckoning ; an approxima- . 
tion. Ohs. 

1672 I'nrv Pol. Anat. 11691) 51 By the best Estimates 
and Approaches that I have been able to make.. London is 
more healthful than Dublin by 3 in 32. 

9. Mil. in pi. Entrenchments or other works 
whereby the besiegers draw closer to the besieged. 

*633 T - Si afford Pac. llib. xvi. <18211 387 That.. wee 
might the lietter make our nccrer Approaches. 1710 Loinl, 
Gaz. mmmmdcl.xxwii/2 We have advanced our Approaches j 
10 the first Ditch. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 195/2 These up- I 
proachessometimes consist of covering masses only, formed 
either with earth in hags, with fascines, stuffed gabions, 
wool-packs, or bales of cotton. 

b. fig. 

1847 Tennyson Priuc. 111. 267 Oh if our end were less 
achievable lly slow approaches. 1869 Goui.boukn Puts. 
Holiness vi. 52 Approaches must be thrown up by prayers 
and fastings. 

10. /fort. The bringing of the branch of one tree 
close to that of another on which it is to lie grafted, 
in the method called ablactation or inarching. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 87 Either inoculate or gruff 
them hy approach. 1727 Bradley Fan/. Piet. s.v. Grafting 
All I’ear-trees may be grafted by Way of Escutcheon, Sht, 
Crown, or Approach. 1838 Penny Cycl. XL 342/2 Inarching 
.. is sometimes called grafting by approach. 

Appro achability (aprJmtjabilUi). rare. [(. 
next: see -bimt y.] The quality of being approach¬ 
able ; accessibility. 

1851 ResKts Stones Ven. I. xvi. § 9 The approachability of 
the window .. is the real point to be attended to. 

Approachable (apr<?u*tjab’l > |rti [f. Approach v. 
4 --ABI.K ; cf. mocl.Fr. approcliable!] 

1. Capable of being approached ; accessible. 

1571 Digces Pantom. x. Dija, Without shadowe .. to lake 
heiglithcs appruchable. a 1797 11 . Walpole: George 11 (1847) 
III. v. 125 Tne town was .. approachable only by a narrow 
causeway. 1856 Kane A ret. Ex A 1 . v. 50 It was desirable 
that.. it should be approachable by boats. 

2 . fig. in various uses of the vb. 

1611 Cotgr., Abordabte, affable, abboordablc, approach¬ 
able. 1750 Johnson* Rambl. No. 72 r 11 He that regards 
the welfare of others should make his virtue approachable. 
1828 Carlyle Goethe , Misc. I. 174 This Truth .. approach¬ 
able by most, attainable by some small number. 


Approachableness. rare. [f. prec. +-ness.] 
The quality of being approachable ; accessibility. 

1731 in Bailey. 1876 J. Parker ParacL 47 There must 
be in that life (Christ's].. such simplicity and approachable¬ 
ness as shall qualify it for admission into society. 

Approacher (apr<fii*tJTt). arch. [f. as prec. + 
-er 1 .] One who approaches or conies near. 

1586 Bright Melanck. vi. 28 Such (fishes] are .. approchers 
ni^h the sand. 1607 Shaks. Pinion iv. iii. 216 Thou gau'st 
thine eares, (like Tapsters, that bad wclconi) To Knaues, and 
al I approach er- * 70^ Swi ft Itatt. Pi s. (1711) 264 H e fu riuusl y 
rush’d on against this new Approaches 

Approaching (aprou’ljiip, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -ino 1 .] The action of coming or drawing near ; 
spec, in Mil. and /lor/. — Approach sb. 9, 10. 

T1386 Chaucer Pers. T. »8oo Avoutric, in Latine, is for 
to saye, approching of another mannes bedde. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck . /'. ii. ix. 88 One that comes before To sigmlie th’ ap¬ 
proaching of his l.ord. 1598 [See Aitkoach v. 9.] 01674 
Clarendon Hist. AV6.11703) II. vn. 178 The Officers of Horse 
. .were all for a Storm, and the Foot Officers for Approaching. 

Approaching, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + *]NO -.] 

I. Drawing near, in space, time, or circumstance. 
C1450 Court of Lore vii, Whan I was young, at eighteen 
•ere of age .. Approaching on ful sad and ripe eorage. 1598 
’.ARRET Thcor. I Carres i'ref. 5 These approaching times. 
1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 80 The approching tide Will shortly 
fill the reasonable shore. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 537 
Preparations for the approaching campaign. 

+ 2. Lying near, in proximity, neighbouring. Ohs. 
x 533 Beli endene Livy iv. 317 Ane plebeane sail iiocIil 
have his hous approchcand to ane patriciane. 1598 Florio, 
Approssimante, approching, neighbouring. 

3. Coining near in quality or character. 

1874 Black Pr. Thule 35 Not that he fell in love with her 
at first sight, or anything even approaching to that. 

Approachless (apr/r« tjl.s\ a. poet. ff. A - 
proacii sb. + -less.] Unapproachable: inaccessible. 

1647 R. Stai*YI.ToN Juvenal 243 Yet all the prophesie did 
well l>efit Tlie approachlesseoracle, 1652 Bi.nlowes I'heoph, 
vni. x.i 10 Arch e»cncc ’ Thou, self-full! self Infiniie ! Re¬ 
siding in approachlesse Light. I In mod. Diets.] 

Approachment apr<m*t|incnt . [a. Fr. ap- 

prochcmen /, n. of action f. app roc her: see Ap¬ 

proach v. and -mknt.J 

II. The action of approaching : approach. Obs. 

1544 Late Exp. Scott, in Arb. Garner 1 . 125 Upon the ap¬ 
proachment of the men lo their entries. 1607 Torsi-.i.i. Four • 
footed Feasts yj-z Turning al>out and looking upon his pur¬ 
suers, as it were to dare their approchment. 1646 Sir * 1 *. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. <J.) Ice . will not concrete, but in the 
approvement (cf. Approach sb. 4] of the air. 

2 approach in character, affinity. 

1830 Lisolky Xat. Syst. Hot. 103 Beyond this resemblance 
in th-Wruit. I find nothing to confirm the approachment. 

+ A pprobate, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. approbdt-its, 
pa. pplc. of approbd re to assent to as good, f. ap- 
=■ ad- to + prohd-re to try the goodness of, f. proh-its 
good.] Approved formally or expressly ; particu¬ 
larly by some competent authority. (Used after 
formation of vh. Approbate as its pa. pple.) 

£1430 Lvdg. lioi/uis' vni. xii. 11554' 183I), That he in his 
estate By the Pope afore l»e approbate. 1547 IbioRpi: Pyetary 
.xvi. <1870) 272 Galen, with other auncyei.t anti approkit 
doc tours. 1577 IIolinshed C hron. III. Q24/2 Decrees., 
which by lotii» custome hath lieene receiued and approbate. 

Approbate (wpr^l^t , v. [f. prec ] 

1. 'Vo approve expressly or formally ; lo express 
approbation of, sanction authoritatively. Obs. in 
Kngland since r yth c, but preserved in U.S., and 
often used as simply - approve. 

1470 Harding Chron. evi, As Flores saielh, and bath it 
approbate. 1528 Rov Satire (Arb.< 91 Obedience and wil- 
full poverte Which allmyghty g<xl doth approbate. 1557 
Barclay Jugttrtha il , aynell>42 Whether they wold appro¬ 
bate and alowe the say<l composicion. 1623 Cockkram, Ap- 
probate , to allow, to like. 1833 Gen. P. Thomison Idioms 
of America in Exerc. 11842) 11 f/470 1 ‘Jiere are many Ameri¬ 
canisms which in ihe course of time will work their way into 
the language of England .. The verbs * approbate,* * consider ’ 
(in the sense of‘believe’), and even * guess,’ are making their 
way gradually in their jieculiar senses. 1849 in Proc. Amer. 
Phil. Sac. V. 52 A letter approbating the aflair. 

2. Sc. Lair. To approve or assent to as valid. 
Chiefly in phr. I'o approbate ami reprobate : to lake 
advantage of those portions of a deed which are in 
one's favour, while repudiating Ihe r«st. Msotransf. 

1836 Ptaclrw. Mag. XXXIX. 662 Vou cannot approbate 
and reprobate the same instrument. 1836 7 Sir W. H amil¬ 
ton Metaph. xv. (1870)280, 1 approbate the one, ] reprobate 
the other. 1880 Law Rep., ^I//tv*/V. 325 1 Jc is in substance 
.. approbating and reprobating, a course which is not allowed 
either in Scotch or English Law. 

Approbated, ppL a. [f. prec. + -ed.] = Ap¬ 
proved. 

1547 Boordb Introd. Knowl. (1870) 167 The ministracion 
of the vii sacraments and other approbated thynges. 

Approbation (x-prab^-Jan). [a. Fr. approba¬ 
tion > ad. \*.approbalidn-cm t n. of action f. approba¬ 
te : see prec.] 

f 1. The action of proving true ; confirmation, 
attestation, proof. Obs. 

*393 Gower Conf 11 . 86 With calcination Of verray appro¬ 
bation Do that there be fixation. 1533 More Debetl. Salem 
Wks. 1006/1 And in appruhacion of hys other saying, con¬ 
clude and say thus much fcrthcr. 1611 Shaks. Cytnb. 1. iv. 
134 Would I nad put my Estate .. 011 th* approbation of what 
1 hauc spoke, a 1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 1 . 152 So great 
an Approbation of their Impostures. 


2 . The action of formally or authoritatively de¬ 
claring good or true ; sanction. 

1502 Old. Cry si. Men (W. de W.) 1, v. (1506)48 Charylc, hy 
some approbacyon, isayenst y** fader. 1529 Petition in Froude 
Hist. Eng. J. 194 Summoners, appraysers, and other ministers 
for the approbation of Testaments. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI If , 
1 - ii- 7 X Ry learned approbation of the fudges. 1713 Land, 
ff Country Frew. iv. (1742) 320 Dry their Malt according to 
the London Brewers Approbation. 1839 Kf.ightley Hist. 
Eng. 11 . 57 Received the royal approbation. 

3 . The action of expressing oneself pleased or 
satisfied with anything; or the mere feeling of such 
satisfaction ; approval expressed or entertained. 

1548 Uhall, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. ii. 291R.) God .. whose 
approbation is perfite blisse and saluacion. 1652 Needham 
tr. Se/den's Mare Cl. Ded., So rare a Jewel as this, which 
hath drawn .. the Approbation of All. 1708 Lu. Sunderland 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 401 IY\ 252 They hope what steps 
they have made will meet with your approbation. 1711 
BudgellA/iy/. No. 77 7 5 Those Nods of Approbation which 
I never bestow unmerited. 1806 Metcalfe in Wellesley 
Pisp. 810 Something more than cold approbation is required 
to foster great minds—the approbation should be hearty. 
1827 I Iarf. Guesses Scr. 11. (1873) 549 Approbation speaks of 
the thing or action .. Praise is always personal. 
f 4 . Probation, trial. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 1. ii. 183 This day, my sister 
should the Cloyr.tcr enter, And there rcceiue her approba¬ 
tion. i6«J4 Goddard in Burton's Piary Introd. 11828) 1 . 
169 The ejecting of scandalous ministers .. (and] the bringing 
in of them that have passed an approbation. 

Approbative (a"pr<)b<itiv N , a . arch. [a. Fr. 
approbatif -ivc , ad. L. approbativ-ns, f. approbd)-: 
see Approb at k and -ive.] Characterized hy ap¬ 
proving ; expressing approbation or approval. 

1611 Cotgr., Approbatif approbative, approving. 1643 
Bramhall ScrpcntSah'e Wks. 1844 111 . 391 There is a vast 
difference between .. an approkuive consent. and an active 
consent. 1678 (’>ale Crt. Gentiles III. 17 His [God’s] appro¬ 
bative wil whereby he declares w hat he approves and what 
he disapproves. 1786 Tooke Purley 117981 1 . m Get rid of 
that farrago of useless distinctions into . . Effective, Appro- 
bative, Discretivo. 1828 Webster cites M ilner. 

A'pproba^tiveness. [f prcc.+- ne-ss.] The 
quality of being approbative ; tendency to approve; 
in / Vi renal, love of approbation. 

i860 (). & L. Fow ler Setf-lustruc. Phrenol. iv. § 12. 108 
Approbativeness, Regard for character, appearances, etc., 
love of praise, i860 All I”. Round No. 51. 21 A morbid 
habit of reserve, which my approbativeness often burst 
through. 

Approbator ? Obs. rare~ x . [a. 

I approbdtor > n. of agent f. approbdre: see Ap¬ 
probate and -or. Cf. mod.Fr. apptobalcuri\ One 
who formally approves or sanctions ; an approver, 
1667 Evelyn Mem. III. 162 And so others may not think 
it dishonour to .. accept them for judges and approhators. 

Approbatory (x pnTb/^ t^ri^ato ri>, zz. [ad.mcd. 

1 >. approbatin'!-tts (cf. L. probdtdri-ns), (.approbd/or- 
em : sec prec. and -oity.] Of or belonging to one 
who approves ; of the nature of or tending to 
approbation or sandion. (Orig. in phr. letter ap- 
probatory * I.. epistola probdtoriai) 

1548 Hall Chron. Hen . an. 8 iR.) letters approbatory 
and conlinnacions of the peres of his realme. 1655 Gurnali. 
Chr. in Ann. 1. 181 God hath delivered in a sense this world 
to Satan, but not.. by any approbatory act given him a 
Patent to vouch him his Vice-Roy. 1837 Carlyle Er. Rein 
III. vi. i. 214 Ruliespierre, at first approbatory, knew not at 
last what to think. 

Approbrious, obs. var. Opprobrious. 
t Approcli vity, Obs. rare~ l . [f. L .ap-- 
ad- to -vprdcltvilas Proclivity.] 1 ‘roelivity, in¬ 
clination, tendency towards. 

1^46 Langley Pol. Cerg. De Invent. 11.1. 35 a, Procreation 
of i*sue, and approcliuitie to norishe the same. 

f Appro mpt, V. x Obs. rare- 1 , [a. AKr. a- 
prompte-r, apromte-r , for OFr. enprornte-r (mod. 
cmpritnlc-f ): see A- pref i o.] To borrow. 

1548 Hall Chron. 336 Repayment and redelyuery of the 
Summes of Money apprumpted and layde out. 

t Appro'mpt, vi 1 Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. ap- 
ad- to + prompt-us ready, Prompt. See A- pref. \ \.] 
To make ready ; to prompt, stimulate. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xiii. §9 Neither may these 
places serve only to apprompt our invention. 

Approof (apr /7 f). arch. Also 5 appreffo, 
apref. [a. OFr .aprove t -euve } proof, trial, f. a prove-r 
L. approba-re : see Approbate and Approve. Cf. 
the simple proof a. OFr. prove , preuvei] 

1 . The act of proving ; trial, experience, proof. 
1436 Pot. Poems (18591 II- *67 Thys good kynge, be wylt 

of such appreffe, Kepte hys marchauntes .. fro myscheffe. 
1601 Siiaks. Alls H ell 11. v. 3 A Souldier.. and of verie 
valiant anproofe. 1881 Swinburne Mary Stuart iv. i, Knuwn 
By proof more potent than approof oflaw In all points guilty. 

2 . Sanction, approval, approbation. 

1439 E. E. Wills (1882) 119 In witnessyng and very a-pref 
whereof.. i have put the scale of my Armes. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas.for M. 11. iv. 174 One and theselfesame tongue, Either 
of condemnation, or approofe. 1652 Oaulk Magastrom. 114 
Whether any sound orthodox Christian ever did write in the 
approof of judiciary and predicting astrolugie? a 1850 
Rossetti Dante ff Circle 1. (1874) in She bowed her mild 
approof And salutation to all men of worth. 

Approper, variant of Appropre v. Obs. 
t Appro'perate, V. obs.-" [f. L. approperdt- 
ppl. stem of appr-j adpropera-re to hasten, hurry.] 








APPROPRIATION, 


APPROPINQUATE. 

1623 Cockf.ram, Approperate, to make haste. 1755 John* 
son, Approperate, to hasten, to set forward. 

Appropinquate (teproprnkwriD, v. arch. [f. 
1 ,. appropinquate ppl. stem of appropinqud-re to 
draw nigh to, f. ap-~ad- to + propinqttd-re, f. pro- 
pinqwus neighbouring, f. prope nigh, near.] 

1. intr. To come near to ; to approach. 

1623 in Cocreram. 164* Bridge Wound. Cause. Cured v. 
34 Neither herein. .doe we appropinquate to the Popish doc¬ 
trine. 1657 Tomlinson A'e no it's Disp. 145 Liquid and humid 
(herbs].. appropinquating to heat, are brought to their pris¬ 
tine state. 1873 Lytton K. Chillingly iv. v. (1875) 238 That 
party to which Mi vers professed—not to belong—but to ap¬ 
propinquate. 

f 2 irans. To bring near or close. Ohs. rare. 

1646 J. Hall Horx Vac. 115 *Tis great art.. to appropin¬ 
quate things remote. 

Appropinquation(c^prqnqkw^-Jbn). [ad.L. 
appropinquation-cm, f. appropinqudre : see prec.] 

1. The action of coming near, approach. 

1628 Donne Serin. xlviii. 476 He gave him a rapture, .and 
in that an appropinquation, an approximation to Ilimselfe. 
1636 Evelyn Mem. App. I. 423 At the appropinquation of 
the King.. the Vice-Chancellor spoke a speech. 1670 Wallis 
in Phil. Trans. V. 2074 The Earth and Moon’s Appropin¬ 
quation and Elongation. 1842 I >e Morgan Calculus 412 
The appropinquation of the straight lines. 

2. The action of bringing into contiguity, rare. 

1864 T. Trollope Lindkf. Chase II. 149 The ants too .. 

evidently communicate intelligence .. by the appropinqua¬ 
tion of noses. 

t Appropinque, v. Ohs. rare- 1 . [f. 1 .. up- 
propinqu-dre ; see prec Cf. advohe, advocate.] 
To draw near to, approach. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. tit. 590 The knotted hloud .. With 
mortal Crisis doth jxxrtend My days to appropinque an end. 

Appropinquity (scpwprgkwiti). rare. [f. as 
prec. after propinquity .] Nearness. 

1646 J. Gregory Notes *5* Ohs. xxxi. (1665) 133 An Appropm- 
quity of Vision, that all things are open and naked unto 
his sight. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fa ir x iv, Six weeks— 
appropinquity— opportunity — had victimised him com¬ 
pletely. 

t Appropo rtionate, v. Obs.rare~\ [f. L. 
ap-~ad~ to + Proportionate ; cf. Apportion v.] 
To render proportionate, to proportion. 

1662 H. More Ant id. Ath. (1712I77 The ext ream lightness 
of her (a Bird’s] furniture being approportionated to the 
thinness of that Element [Air]. 

+ Appro*pre, app^O’prie, v. Obs. Forms: 
a. 4-5 apropre, 4-6 appropre, -yr, 6 appropir, 
6-7 approper. Also £. 4 approprie, 4-5 -ye, 
Pa.pple. 4-7 appropried. [a. OFr. apropric-r 
late L. appr-, ad propria-re (c 450 ), f. ad to, with 
idea of 1 rendering* + prvpri-jts own. 'Two forms : 
one (from AFr.) suppressing -i -; the other, used 
chiefly in pa. pple., preserving -y. Superseded in 
17 th c. by the Latinized equivalent Appropriate.] 

1. To assign as private property or possession to ; 
to set apart for a special purpose; spec, in Ecci. to 
annex to a religious corporation. 

a. 1340 Aycnh. 40 pe y-haljede scedes pet bycj> apropred 
to guodes seruise. Ibid. 41 Of hyaldcp mid wrong . - he 
J»inges j?et bych apropred to holy cherche.^ c 1449 Pecock 
Kepr. in. xiv. 368 Whanne a parisch chirche is aproprid to ao 
abbey, 1496 Dives <$• Faup. <W. de W.) iv. vii. 170 a, The 
lyght of the sonne may not be.. appropred to one place 
more than to an other, 

0 . 3398TREYISA Barth. DeP. R, xiv. xlvii. (1495^484 That 
manere of felde that hyghie Campus is apropryed to noo 
man. 1587 Goloing De Mornay xxu (1617' 364 A Chapter 
appropried to the same purpose. 

2. To assign or attribute as proper to. 

a. 1384 Chaucer Gentilesse 18 1 Iis vertuous noblesse That 
is appropred [v. r. eopropred ] unto no degree, a 1400 Re tig. 
Pieces Jr. Thornt. MS. 27 Godd he ffadyre to whaym is ap- 
propyrede myghte. 1508 Fisher Whs. i. 205 But to lye longe 
and contynuc in synne is appropred to the deuyll. 1614 
Ski.dkN Titles Hon. 67 Astrologers approper certain starres 
to Kings only. 

0. 1340 IIampole Pr. Consc. 8149 pus salle endles lyfe ap- 

? roprycd he, Tylle he saved bodyse. 1557 Primer {Sartttu) 
I ij, God to whome it is appropried to he inercifull ever. 
1614 S el den Tides Hon. 265 Capitaneus and Valuasor was 
also appropried to spcciall Dignities beneath a Count. 

3 % To make one’s own; to take possession of. 
(Orig, with rejl. pron. etc., afterwards absol.) 

a. 1366 Maunoev. v. 35 Kyngdumes that he hath con¬ 
quered and apropred to him be strengthc. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy xxx. 12193, 1 haue aproprid to oure partis prouyns 
besyde. 1502 Arnold Citron. 276 Whether ony executor .. 
appropir ony thing of the goodis of the deed man. 

0. 1474 Caxton Chesse 77 To kepe them from appropryyng 

to them self that thyng that aperteyneth to the comyn. 

+ Appropred, -ried, ppl a. Obs. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Assigned as a property; set apart for a 
purpose ; appropriate. 

1393 Gower Con/. II l. 99 Eche of hem his owne sete Ap. 
propred hath within a man. ^1449 Pecocx Repr. tu. xiv. 
369 In othere not approprid chirchis. __ 1503 Hawes Ex amp. 
Virt. i. 18 No thynge appropred to his prosperyte. 

Appropriable (aprju-p r i|ab’l), a. [f. L. ap¬ 
propriate (see ArpuoruE) + -ble, as if ad. L. *ap- 
propridbilis.] Capable of being appropriated; 
to be fitly attributed or applied. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 274 This conceit applyed 
unto .. the beginning of the world, is more justly appropri- 
able unto its end. 1662 Fuller Worthies 1.74 Conscieocious 
people, allow that word [create] appropriable to God alone. 
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1824 Southey Sir T. More{ 1831) 1 .136 Appropriable to other 
purposes. 

t Appropri ament. Obs. [f. L. appropriate 
(see prec.) + -mknt ; perh. after Fr. afpropriement 
‘a fitting, conforming, accommodating’ Cotgr.] 
What is proper or peculiar to one ; a characteristic. 

1633 Ford Love's Sacr. 1. i, If you can neglect Vour own 
appropriaments. 

Appropriate (apr^-pri^t), ppl a. and sh. [ad. 
L. appropridt-us pa. pple. of appropriate', see 
Approi-re.] 

A. pple. or adj. 

1 . Annexed or attached (to), as a possession or 
piece of property; appropriated, spec, in Eccl. 
Annexed as a benefice to a religious corporation. 

1599 Sanoys Ettrop. Spec. 11637) 145 The Parish Priests in 
Italy . . have . . certeine Farmes as Glcabland appropriate. 
1652 Needham tr. Sc Idea's Mare Cl. Pref., The Sea’s now 
made appropriate, And yields to all the Laws of state. 1751 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., There are computed to be in England 
3845 churches appropriate and impropriate. 

t 2 . Delonging to oneself; private ; selfish. Obs. 
1627 Felt ham Resolves 1. lxxxiii. Wks. 1677, 127 Policy.. 
works ever for appropriate cuds; Love euer takes a partner 
into the Benefit. 

f 3 . Assigned to a particular person ; special, in¬ 
dividual. Obs. rare. 

1796 Miss Burney Camilla vui. x, The end, therefore, of 
her deliberation was to show general gaiety, without appro¬ 
priate favour. 

4 . Attached or belonging as an attribute, quality 
or right; peculiar to, own. a. absol 

1538 Starkly England n. i. § 2s. 162 We notyd .. in .. the 
hede, an appropryai dysease, wych we callyd then a frencey. 
1794 Sullivan View Sat. I. 174 That the sun darts out light 
and heat to the limits of its appropriate system. 1809 Cole¬ 
ridge Friend\ I. i. 9 To charm away .. Ennui , is the 
chief and appropriate business of the poet, 
b. with to. 

1525 Tindall Par. Wicked Mamin. Wks. I. 50 The for¬ 
giveness of sins and justifying is appropriate unto faith only. 
1651 lloBBts Leviath. n. xxx. 177 Honour, appropriate 10 
the Soveraign onely. 1812 Southey Lett. 11856) II. 307 
Coronet.. is [a word] appropriate to rank and heraldry. 

5 . Specially fitted or suitable, proper. Const .to, for. 
1546 Phaer Regim. Lyfe Bj, Remedies.. appropriat to 

every membre throughout the body. 1594 Flat Sorts 0/ 
Soyle 56 Salts .. most appropriate for the nature of mortar. 
1661 Boyle Style 11 . Script. Wks. 1744 I I. 101 2 The Bible's 
being appropriate .. to make wise the simple. 1809 Cot.E- 
r t dge Friend 11865) 29 Two mottos equally appropriate. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Com/. Ill. xi. 47 Prayers and collects 
appropriate for the great solemnity. 

t B. sh, [the adj. used absol.] A thing appro¬ 
priated or appropriate ; a property, attribute. Ohs, 
1618 Chapman Hesiod it. 551 To prophane The Gods’ Ap¬ 
propriates. 1642 Jer. Taylor F.pisc. (16471 102 The appro¬ 
priates of their office so ordain’d by the Apostles. 

Appropriate (aprJu-pri|^t), [f.prec. lias 
replaced the earlier Appropre from Fr.] 
f 1 . To make (a thing) the private property of 
any one, to make it over to him as his own ; to set 
apart. Obs. exc. as in next. 

1535 Coverdale Mic. iv. 13 Their goodes shah thou appro¬ 
priate vnto the Lordc. 1625 Williams in Fort esc. Pap, 209 
My Lord, to whose grace 1 doe appropriat the worke. 1723 
De Fop: Col. Jack (1840' 332 Whatever the ladies of nis 
family required .. he would appropriate to them, 

2 . Const, to oneself',** next. 

1583 Goloing Calvin on Dent. xx. 118 Here hee appro- 
priateth the title of God to himselfe saying ‘The Lord my 
God.’ 1651 Hobbes Govt. Soc .. Dcd., The concupiseible 
part.. desires to appropriate to it selfe the use of those 
things in which all others have a joynt interest. 1740 Anson 
l'ey. 1. iii. 32 Appropriating the whole ships provisions to 
themselves. 1876 E. M eu.or Priesth. i. 15 The name 4 priest¬ 
hood' .. was never appropriated by apostles to themselves. 

3 . lienee cllipt. To take possession of for one’s 
own, to take to oneself. 

1635 Austin Medit. 181 Christ cannot hee so appropriated, 
or inclosed. 1784 Cowi-er Task v. 761 A liberty like his, 
who unimpcached Of usurpation .. Appropriates nature as 
his Father’s work. 1871 Tyndall Fragut. Set. 11 . vi. 83 The 
bud appropriates those constituents.. for which it has elective 
attraction. 

4 . Eccl. To annex (a benefice) to some religious 
corporation, as its property. 

1528 Perkins Pro/it. Bk. xi. §811 (1642) 363 If a man bee 
bounden for to appropriate a Church at his owne costs. 
1691 Blount Law Did. s.v., Before the time of Richard the 
2nd, it was lawful to appropriate the whole Fruits of a Bene¬ 
fice to an Abbey or Priory. 1809 Tomlins Law Did. s.v. 
Appropriation , The monasteries .. appropriated as many 
benefices as they could by any means obtain. 

+ 5. To allot, annex, or attach a thing to an¬ 
other as an appendage. Obs. 

1535 Coverdale i Esdr. vi. 18 All the ornamentes that 
Nabuchadonosor. .appropriated vnto his owne temple. 1667 
E.Chamberlaynk St. Gt. Brit. 1.111.x. (1743) 258 They have 
annexed and appropriated the Market Towns of England.. 
to the respective Postages. 

6. To devote, set apart, or assign to a special 
purpose or use. Const, to, for. 

1605 Vekstegan Dec. 1 ntell. i. (1628) 10 Hauing apropriated 
their first day of the weeke to the peculiar adoration of the 
sun. 1674 Play for n Skill Mus. 1. x. 33 This Swifter Measure 
is appropriated or used in .. Corants, etc. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. II. Iiv. 40 The front gallery .. is appropriated to 
the court. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. § 2. 41 The 
revenue is appropriated to the payment of University officers. 


1882 Daily Tel. 4 May, After appropriating ^18,424 for the 
payment of interest on debentures. 

7 . To assign or attribute as properly pertaining 
to ; to attribute specially or exclusively, arch. 

1533 Tindall Supper of Lord 30 His manhood .. cannot 
have this glory only which is appropriated to the Godhead. 
1675 Bax i kr Cath. Tkcol. 11. v. 104 Appropriating our Original 
Guilt to Adam’s sin alone. 1801 Strutt Sports s,- Past. 
In trod. 7 These amusements.. were appropriated to the 
season of Lent. 1809 Colkkiih;k Friend 1. iv. (1867) 13 The 
word presumption 1 appropriate to the internal feeling. 

8 . To make, or select as, appropriate or suitable 
to ; to suit. arch. 

1594 T. B. La Prim and. Fr. Acad. it. 435 Albeit they 
[tools] be appropriated and fitted to the woorke that is 
wrought. 1635 Person Varieties Ded., Accustomed to ap¬ 
propriate the matter of their offerings .. to the nature .. of the 
Deity to whom they immolated : as to Mars a horse. 1686 
Plot Staffordsh. 340 The best methods of Cultivating, ap¬ 
propriating Seeds and manures, and curciug the ilisea>es of 
land. 1802 I'aley Nat. Theol. iii. <1819'41 The ntenihrana 
tympani, .is appropriated to the action of air. 1839 II am.am 
Hist. Lit. Ill. lit. vii. § 12 The subject chosen is appropriated 
to the characteristic peculiarities of the poet. 

i* 9 . To make proper, to fashion suitably. (So Fr. 
approprier.) Obs . 

1594 T. It. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 79 That God hath 
so appropriated it [the eye], as to make such a goodly piece 
of woorke thereof. 

Appropriated, ppl.a. [f- prec. + -kd ; as pple. 
replacing the earlier Appropriate, which remains 
as the adj.] 

1 . Made over or assigned to a special owner; set 
apart for a special purpose ; specially limited. 

1618 Bolton Floras 1. xvii. 51 The under-going of general 1 
curses, for the generall quod, which was now grownc appro 

riated to his [Deems’] family. 1756 Burke Sub/. <y />. Wks. 

. 129 This species of relative pleasure I call Delight.. The 
word is not commonly used in this appropriated signification. 
1828 Ln. Grenville Sinking Fund 34 To place at the dis¬ 
posal of the community any of its now appropriated 

taxation. 

t 2 . Specially suited ; suitable, appropriate. Obs. 

1641 French Distill, iii. f 1651)67 Ten or twenty drops., 
being taken in any appropriated Liquor, a 1733 North 
Lives II. 327 Rich liveries of the appropriated colours. 1780 
Sir J. Reynolds Disc. x. 11876) 9 When to correctness ami 
perfect form is added .. appropriated expression. 

Appropriately vapnm priptli), ndv. [f. Ap¬ 
propriate a. + -ly -.] In an appropriate manner. 

f 1 . Peculiarly, specially, particularly. Obs. 

1531 Dial. Laws 0/Eng. n. Iv. \ 1638* 167 That is taken ap¬ 
propriately to be the Law of God, that is contained in scrip- 
tine. a 1665 Goodwin Filled w. the Spin'/ 11867) 345 When 
that worship which is appropriately due unto God is given 
unto any other. 

2 . In a manner properly suited ; fittingly. 

T 795 Seward A need. I. 43 (Jou.i The praise that Robert 
Bembo so appropriately gives to this great painter. 1832 
Lander Exp. Niger 111 . xviii. 122 Dressed very appro¬ 
priately in a handsome robe of silk. 

Appro priateness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

+1. The state of being appropriated or devoted 
to some special purpose ; special destination. Obs. 

a 1638 Medk H’ks. 1. ii. 9 (R.) Some state of singularity or 
appropriateness, whereby it is advanced above the common 
condition of things of the same order. 

2 . Special fitness, suitability, or applicability. 

1731 in Bailey. 1816 Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 209 The 
appropriateness to my present purpose of the following 
quotation. 1871 Earle PhiloL Eng. long. §644 When the 
musical appropriateness of the word is the chief care. 

Appropriating (aprJu prip-Uiq), vbl sb. [f. 
Api'iioI'kiatk v. + -im; 1 .] A making over to a 
special owner or purpose; a taking as one’s own. 

1611 Cotgr., Appropriauce, an appropriation, or appro- 
printing. 1645 Mil ion Tetrack, Wks. 1851, 230 The appro¬ 
priating of that good which Nature at first made common. 
a 1711 Ken Urania Wks. 1721 IV. 476 The ecstatic k Bliss.. 
ln the appropriating of Love immense. 

Appropriating, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -i.\c; - .] 
That assigns to a special owner or purpose. 

1633 Sanderson 2r Serin, Ad. Aul. iii. 11673) 43 Appropri¬ 
ating and distinctive titles. 170a Lutthkli. Brief Ret. V. 155 
An appropriating clause added to the land tax.^ 1882 Cory 
Eng. Hist. II. 540 Resistance to the appropriating party. 

Appropriation (aprpmprijci’jan). [ad. L. ap- 
propridiion-em, n. of action f. appropriate', see 
Appropriate and -tion.] 

1 . The making of a thing private properly, whether 
another’s or (as now commonly) one’s own ; taking 
as one’s own or to one’s own use; concr. the thing 
so appropriated or taken possession of. 

x 393 Gower Con/. I. 240, 1 wolde .. Of other mannes love 
iwis..Have made appropriation. 1651 Biggs New Disp. 
T 172 In dying men.. there is an application of medicines, 
hut not an appropriation, a 1711 Kkn Christoph. Wks. 1721 
1 . 494 When God, my God, with confidence they call, Ap¬ 
propriation makes amends for all. 1825 M'Cullocii Pol. 
Econ. m. § j. 252 To employ labour in the production or ap- 
propriation of a commodity. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. §1.7 The rapacious appropriation of the abbey lands. 

2 . Eccl. The transference to a monastic house, or 
other corporation, of the tithes and endowments 
intended for the maintenance of religious ordinances 
in a parish; concr . the benefice or tithes so appro¬ 
priated. 

c 1370 Wyci.ik Agst. Beg. Friers (1608) 14 This appropria¬ 
tion is made by false suggestion that such religious men han 
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not enough for lifelodc. 1528 Perkins Profit. !>k. xi. § 8 n 
(1642)363 If a man bee bounden for to appropriate a Church 
.. and afterwards before the appropriation a pension is 

f raunted out uf the same. //1641 Spelman Tithes 137 (R.) 

n old times, whilst these churches were in the clergy-hand, 
they were called appropriations. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
viiL 495 To meet it hy buying up the appropriations of 
livings. 

3. The assignment of anything to a special pur¬ 
pose ; concr. the thing so assigned, csp. a sum of 
money set apart for any purpose. Appropriation 
Bill: a Bill in Parliament, allotting the revenue to 
the various purposes to which it is to be applied. 

1789 Const. U. S. i. § 9 No money shall l>c drawn from the 
treasury hut in consequence of appropriations made hy law. 
1825 M r Cui.Locn Pot. Peon. tj. § 2. 73 The consequent appro¬ 
priation of particular individuals to particular employments. 
1858 FoSBLANqcK Howwe are thro. vii. (LoThc resolutions 
in the Committee of Supply are embodied into what is called 
the Appropriation bill. 

14. Special attribution or application; specializa¬ 
tion ; concr. a special attribute. Obs. 

1596 Siiaks. Merck. /i. it. 46 Hee makes it a great appro- 
riation to his owne good parts, that he can shoo him Ihis 
ursc] himselfe. 1657 \V. Coles Adam in Eden lntrod., A 
Table of the Appropriations shewing for what part every 
Plant is tnedicinable. 1690 Locke Hum. L 'mi. in. iii. 11856* 
219 The particular name that belongs to every one I thing], 
with its peculiar appropriation to that idea. 

Appropriationist. [f. prec. + -jst.] An 
adherent or supporter of appropriation ; in Hindu 
Philos. One who holds that the soul is an appro¬ 
priation of the being of Brahma. 

1862 F. 11 all Hindu Philos. Syst, 244 Those who hold the 
soul to be Brahma as appropriated to the internal organ,— 
the appropriationists. 

Appropriative apr£«*pri|i Y tiv), a. [f. I.. ap- 
prop rial- v see Appropriate) + -iyk ; as if ad. ],. 
*appropruilivusl\ Of appropriating character or 
tendency; pertaining or tending to appropriation. 

1655 (toeuK Comm. He hr. i. 8 This relative My is discrimina¬ 
tive and appropriative. 1825 M Cl i.locii Pol. Econ. 11. §2. 
95 To resort immediately to some species of appropriative 
industry. 1871 M. Collins ,J//y. «y Merck. 1 .1S5 Mr. Mow¬ 
bray was looking at the little girl with appropriative eyes. 

Appro*pria tiveness. [f.prce. + -nkks.] Ap- 
propriative quality ; tendency to take as one’s own. 

1882 East. Daily Press 17 July 3 A rather amusing display 
of appropriativeness.. when all day long the sweet stalls .. 
were besieged by battalions uf the common honey bee. 

Appropriator .aptf^priiritaj). [a. L. *appro- 
p rid tor, n. of agent f. appropriate : see -or.] 

1 . One who .appropriates or takes to his own use. 
1840 IJk (Juincey Mod. Supcrst . Wk*. 111 . 325 'i‘he appro¬ 
priator of a treasure. 1858 Miss M clock Th. ah. Worn. 75 
A dishonest appropriator of other people’s properly. 

2 . 'Lite religious house, or corporation, that owns 
the fees and endowments of a benefice. 

1726 Ayliffe Tarcrg. 86 These Approprinlors, by reason 
of their Perpetuities, are accounted Owners of the Fee 
Simple. 1809 'Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Appropriation, The 
apprupriators ., are perpetual parsons of tnc church. 

+ Approprietary. Obs. rare. [f. Appro¬ 
priate, after Proprietary, but with no correspond¬ 
ing derivation ; L. appropriate could only have 
given appropriately^ ~ Appropriator 2 . 

1547 fnjnnc. Etiw. VI in Cardwell Document. Ann. (1839' 
I.9 1 he Charges, .shall be ratably borne between the parson 
and approprietary and parishioners, a 1641 See i.man Tithes 
1411K. >The perpetual incumbent, which is the approprietary. 

+ Apprcrpring, vbl. sb. Obs . [f. Affuopue v. 
+ -INU l.] Appropriation. 

c 1380 Wvci.if De Peel. iv. Wks. 1871 III. 347 pis styward 
chafferih wip appropryiig of chirchis. 

Approvable (apr/7-vab’I), a. [f. Approve ?.i 
+ -ARLK.] Able to be approved; worthy or de¬ 
serving of approval. 

e 1449 Pi .cock Repr. 540 That such Religionn be is allow e- 
able and approvable of ech. 1579 Fui.kk Ktf. Pastel 709 
As they be approuable or disprouable by the saidc old 
auncieut and Catholikc doctrine. 1617 F. Mohyson Din. in. 
32 Inordinate desire of Marlyrdonie is not approucable. 
1753 Ricmahdson G rand is on (1781) 1II. xv. 120 Fine qualities, 
but unhappily blended with others less approvcable. 1835 
I. Tayloh Spir. Despot, i. 20 Measures.. approvable to the 
quiet good sense .. of the people. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
III. ix. ii. 81 Jle is .. approvable as a practical officer and 
soldier, hy the strictest judge then living. 

ApprO'vableness. [f. prec. + -NESS.] Ap¬ 
provable quality ; worthiness of approval. 

c 1812 T. Brown Philos. Hum. Mind Ixxiii. (1838) 488/2 
This irresistible approvablencss., constitutes to us ., the 
virtue of the action. 1833 Wardlaw Chr. Ethics iii. (1844) 
95 ’The ground of its approvablencss. 

Approval (apr/7val). [f. Approve vA + -al 2 . 
Rare bef. 1800 ; now generally used instead of next ] 
The action of approving; sanctioning approbation. 

1690 Temple Her. I irtueij.) A censor of justice .. without 
whose approval no capita] sentences arc to be executed. 
1814 Cary Dante, Parad. xxiv. 57 ,1 .. in her looks Approval 
met. 1843 Mill Logic v. vii. §2 Mankind had stamped its 
approval upon certain actions. 

Approvance (apr/7-vans). arch. [a.OFr .aprov- 
ance, f.aprovcr: see Approve and -anck.] = 
Approof; Approval. 

159a Wvrlkv A rmorie 122 As valiant foes as welden sheild 
or targe., and .of as good approuance. 1621 Sanderson 
Serm. Ad. Pop. iv. (16741191 To find approvance in the sight 
of our God. 1728 ’Thomson Spring 625 Should she seem .. 


the least approvance to bestow. 1883 Contemp. Rrr. Mar. 
341 Silent approvance of the proceeding, 

t Appro ‘vant. Obs. rare. [a. OFr. aprovant, 
pr. pple. of aproier : sec Approve?.! and -ant.] 
'The parly offering proof. Cf. Approver 1 . 

1577-87 IIounsnko Citron. III. 1256/2 Sir William de 
Facknaliaiu.. on the one side approvant; and this sir John 
Sitsylt.. on the other sale defendant. 

Approve (apr/ 7 -v), ?.l Forms: 4-7 aprove, 
5 6 approuve, 6-7 approove, 5- approve, [a. 
OFr. aproie-r (now apprOliver )L. app-, adproba- 
rc to make good, assent to as good, f. ad to + 
probd-rc to try the goodness of, prove, f . prob-us 
good. Cf. Appreve, a form repr. the tonic stem of 
the Fr. as in appreuvs ; and its pa. pple. Afproven. 
In some senses the word appears to represent Fr. 
cprouver, OFr. csproi'cr, not otherwise found in 
English. See A- pref. 9.] 

I. ( = Fr. approuver .) 

11 . To make good (a statement or position) ; to 
show to be true, prove, demonstrate, a. simply. Obs. 

1382 Wvclif Mie. vi. 9 Who shal aproue it ? 1481 Caxton 
Myrr. m. vi. 141 'They had lerned to approue the dayc and 
tyme whan stiche thynges [eclipses] shold happe. 1571 
Digges Geom. Pract. 1. x.v. F iij h, 'The rule .. may two wayes 
l>eapproued, geometrically and arithmetically. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World 11 , v. iii. § 15. 442 He had approued vnto the 
vulgar, the dignitie of his Science. 1639 Fuller Holy War 
v. x. 11840) 259 To approve the truth .. thereof against some 
one who questioned. 1651 Hobbes i.eviath. 1. v, We demon- 
strnte or approve uur reckonings to other men. 

t b. with sithonl. cl. Obs. 

1340 Hamru.k Pr. Couse. 4746 Yhit for cerlayn approves 
noghl he £at pa fiften days of takcus sal be. 1483 Caxton 
Cato Kihib, I haue.. approuyd that none may know the 
secretes of God. 1624 H» vwoon Gnnaik. 11.72 'i his aproves 
unto us, that order is a chetfe rule in memorie. 

f C. with complement. Obs. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 345/2 He was ap¬ 
proved guiltie at his arraignment. 1611 Siiaks. Cymb.x. 
v. 245 One thing .. which must approue thee honest. 1644 
Vind. Treat. Monarchy iv. 20, 1 . doubt not to approve it 
ftrme truth. 1676 7 .Marvell Corr. 290 Wks. 1872 5 11 . 527 
Mr. Onslow was approved not to have been culpable. 

t 2 . ‘To attest (a thing) with some authority, to 
corroborate, confirm. Obs. 

c 1380 Wvci.if An tier. 4- Mcynee (Todd* 137 Crist con- 
fermed his lawe and v. ip his dep approved hit. 1596 Siiaks. 
Merck. V. m. ii. 79 What damned error, but some sober 
brow Will ..approue it with a text? 1781 Gibbon Peel. 4- 
/•'. 1 II. 183 The trembling emperor .. solemnly approved the 
innocence and fidelity of their assassins. 

b. with a thing as subject. 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Keh. 111 . Deck 10 The success has 
approved this judgement. 1862 Trench Mime, lntrod. 98 
The miracles proving the doctrines, and the doctrines ap¬ 
proving the miracles. 

3 . To demonstrate practically or to the experience 
of others, display, exhibit, make proof of. Also rejl. 

155 1 Robinson More's Uttp. 151 They hy quicke repent- 
amice approue the amcndeinent of their liues. 1610 Chester's 
777.11844 )Chester 15 Such Olympian .sjxjris as shall approve 
Our best devotion, c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 56 Who.. 
approved himself.. valiantly at the taking of Strigonium. 
1876 Kmkkson Ess. Ser. 11. iv. 104 Many opportunities !o 
approve his stoutness and worth. 

b. To display or exhibit to advantage, rare. 

1849 Ri skin' AW*. Lamps iv. §42. 133 'The sculpture is ap¬ 
proved and set off by the colour. 

4 . with com pi. To show or prove practically (a 
thing or person) to be (so and soV 

1680 Butler AV«i.(i 7591IV . 4 Approv'd the most profound, 
anil wise To solve Impossibilities. 1812 Byron Childe I far. 
11. xxxv, "Tis an old lesson ; 'l ime approves it true. 1865 
1 ’ark.man Champlain i. 11875) *76 Hi* account.. approves 
him a man of thought and observation. 

b. rcjl. To prove or show oneself practically to be. 

1559 Abe. Hf.tiif. in Strype Ann. Kef. I. App. vi. 11 All 
such as shall approve themselves not to be the obedient 
children of Chryst's churche. 1649 Selden Laws of Eng. 
11. xi. (1739)58 Kdward the 'Third approved himself not only 
King of Kngland, hut of himself. 1656 Twisleton in Burton 
Diary (1828) I. 148 lie was in Wales, and approved himself 
a very vile person. 1765 'Tucker I.t. Xat. 11 .305 'The latter 
.. approved himself a neighbour by acting agreeably to that 
character. 1840 Macaulay Clive 92 When he approved him¬ 
self ripe for military command. 

fc. intr. (refl. pron. omitted) To prove itself, 
prove, turn out to be. Obs. rare. 

1587 Fleming Cent. I!olinshed III. 372/1 If he will say 
that it was hut muemion, it will approue false. 

5 . To confirm authoritatively; lo sanction. Hence 
the techn. term: a. in Sc. J*arl. for confirming, or 
deciding in the affirmative, by a vote of ihe house; 
b. for confirming the sentence of a court-martial. 

1413 Lvdg. Pylgr. Smote v. xiv. 82 J>ere may no thing be 
approvid, ne afiermed, but if it he founde in the feith. 1480 
Jtnry Wills (1850) 59, l .. by this my present testament.. 
mync seyde mynde, wyll and entcnl.. approue, ratifie, and 
conferme. 1590 Svvinburn Testaments 40 'The lawe dooth 
not approoue such testamcnies. a 1619 Fothkrby Atheont. 
Pref. 13 The old may not be proued, because it is approued. 
1726 in Woitrow Corr. (1843) III. 248 The vote was stated, 
Whether Approve the overture of the Committee, or Delay. 
1816 C. Jamf.s Mil. Did. (cd. 4) 141 The colonel or com¬ 
manding officer approves the sentence of a regimental court- 
martial. 

6. To pronounce to be good, commend, a. Iratts. 

c 1380 Wvclif Pseudo-Freris iv. Wks. (1879) 306 Non word 

of iaines approue]? pise newe religions. *447 Bqkeniiam 


Lyvys of Seyntys (Roxb.) 31 Fully they approvyd al his en- 
tent. 1538 Starkey PlngtandZi Vaynornamentys by corrupt 
jugement commynly approvyd. 1606 Siiaks. Ant. 4■ Cl. v. 
il 149, I approue your Wisedom in the deede. 1709 Poi k 
Ess. Crit. 391 Fools admire, but inen of sense approve. 1803 
Wellington in Wellesley Dip. 313 ,1 entirely approve that 
precaution. 1878 Seeley Stein III. 522 Niebuhr, .admired 
and approved the Revolution of 1688. 

+ b. with inf. phr. or subord. cl. Obs. 

1475 Caxton Jason 36 That thing that thou approuedesi 
to seehe aboue alle other. 1663 Cehiuer Counsel A iva, 
They will approve lhai Work men may have this little Book 
in their Pockets. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 880 Others who 
approve not lo transgress By thy example. 

C. intr. Const, (on obs.) of. 

1658 R. Franck Forth. Mem. (1821)9 Our modern assertors 
and prcdicators approve on it. 1658-9 Gibbons in Burton 
Diary III. 557 Such as shall be named and approved on by 
this House. 1711 Stef.lk Sped. No. 2 r 2 He has read all, 
but approves of very' few. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, x. 149 
Would his grandfather approve of what he had done. 

7. trans. To recommend oneself, one’s qualities, ac¬ 
tions, etc., as worthy of approval; to commend to. 

1611 Bible Pref. s We doe seeke to approue our selues to 
euery ones conscience. 1657 Crumwell in Burton Diary 
I. 415 Without integrity, without sincerity, without approv¬ 
ing the heart to God. 1829 1 . Tavloh Euthns. ii. (18671 49 
If anticipations such as these approve themselves to reason. 

II. [ = inod.Fr. e’prouvcrl] 
f 8 . To put lo the proof or test of experience; 
to try, test. Obs. 

1380 [See ArFRovEnJ. 1483 Caxton Cato D iiij, This rule 
is gyuen to euery man and appruued of euery man. 1532 
Her vet Xenoph. Treat. Househ. (1768) 64 Men of olde 
antyquilie, approuingc it by experience. 1596 Siiaks. i Hen. 
//', tv. i. 9 Nay, taske me to my word : approue nie lx>rd. 
1770 Langhorne Plutarch'sLivcs{ 1879) I.60/2 Neither fear 
nor rashness was likely to approve men so disposed, 
t 9. To find hy experience, to experience. Obs. 
1578 Gorgious Gallery, A Loner approuing his Lady un- 
kinde. 1591 Raleigh Last Eight Kev. 24 Vnto them a 
spectacle, and a resolution sildome approued, to see one ship 
turne toward so many enemies. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. 
xix. 101 He hath approved that government in himselfe. 

Appro've, approw*, J.aw. Also 5 aproue, 
aprowe. [a. OFr. aproc-r , approcr, appr otter, ap- 
pro^ocrio profit, ‘faireprofiter,enricher’ (Godefroi), 
f. ii to + pros, obj. prode, pro, proti , freu (Pr., Sp., 
Vg.pro, \t.pro,prode) ‘advantage,profit,’ a difficult 
word, pointing lo an early Romanic snbst. use of 
the prep, pro civ prod- in prod-csl (as if prod cst 
mihi, it is a profit or advantage to me), perh. de¬ 
clined as *prod-is, prod-cut. Cf. the adj. use in 
It. prode, pro , Pr. pros, OFr . proz, pros, prous , 
preus, obj. prode, prott , /rat, mod.Fr. prettx good, 
worthy, valiant, i.e. vir quiprod-csl . (Cf. also It. 
prodezza, Pr., Sp .procza, OFr. p roc see, Fr. f roues sc 
prowess, and OFr. prozom , prodom, Fr. pnuP 
horn me ; and see Diez, Littrc*, Brachct.) The mod. 
Eng. form ought to be apprtnv (cf. allow), but 
through confusion of u and v, approue was er¬ 
roneously printed in 17 th e. Law-diets, approve , 
as if a sense of the prec.] 
lit. To make profit to oneself of (e.g. land), by 
increasing the value or rent. csp. Said of the lord 
of a manor enclosing or appropriatinglo his own ad¬ 
vantage common land, as permitted by the Statute 
of Merton (20 Hen. 111. e. iv.). Cf. Improve. 

(The Stat, of Merton exists only in Latin, 1 ml its phrase 
i fncuint cammed urn sttuni' exactly translates QYv.aproent, 
and is rendered in Stat. Westminster 4 af>pruarc se /ossint 
de '; other latinized adaptations of the Fr. were afproare, 
approiHire , and finally (in 17thc.) approbare.\ 

1483 Cath. Angl., To approwe, Appro are, sicut domini se 
fadmit de vast is. 1691 B lount Law Did. s. v., To approve 
Land is to make the best benefit of it by increasing the Kent. 
1768 Blackstdne Comui. 11. iii, This enclose, when justifi¬ 
able, is called in law approving. 1818 Hai.lam Mid. Ages 
(1872) III. 362 By the Statute of Merton., the lord is per¬ 
mitted to approve, that is to inclose the waste lands of his 
manor. 1865 Turner in Morn. Star 29 Apr., SirT. Wilson 
not only considered himself entitled to 4 approve' portions of 
the [Hampstead} Heath, but also contemplated letting out 
the plots which he might * approve ‘ for building purposes. 

Approved (apr/7*vd), ppl. a. [f. Approve 

+ -K!).] 

1. Proved or esiablished by experience, tried, 
tested. 

c 1380 Sir Fcruntb. 1409 A noble kny3l aproued. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of Armes 1. xxtfi. 71 The .. mooste approued 
men of armes. 1563 T. Gale Antidot. Pref. 1 Diuers ap¬ 
proued medicines. 1656 Bramhall Kcplic. iv. 177 Persons 
.. of approued integrity. 1709 Land. Gas. tnnimmccccxxi/3 
The humble Address of the BaylifT, Steward, Approved-men, 
and Burgesses uf.. Andover. 1790 Buhke Fr. Kev. Wks. 
V. 64 The old approved inode. 1824 Scott St. Kenan's xx. 
The mortar and stone of the most approved builder. 

b. Proved, convicted. Obs. 

*599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 45 To knit my soul'to an 
approued wanton. 1635 Swan Spec. Mmtdi i. § 3 (1643) 11 
Approved liars. 

3. Pronounced good ; justified, sanctioned, com¬ 
mended, esteemed. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 36 To stand approv'd in sight of 
God. 1600 Jx>cke Hum. Und. in. v. (1695) 244 To have .. 
very goocf and approved Words in their Mouths. 1737 
Whiston Jostphus’ Wars 1. i. § 2 The most approved among 
them were put to death. 

4. Approvcd-of\ regarded with commendation. 
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APPROXIMATOR. 


APPROVEDLY. 

1670 Eacharii Contempt Clergy 22 An approved-of cohler 
or tinker. 

Approvedly (apr/ 7 vedli>, adv. [f. prec.+ 
-LY'^.J In an approved manner or degree. 

i6ix Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vin. vii. (1632) 417 Rare him. 
selfe most approuedly towards the vertuous. 1656 Bp. Hall 
Let. A Pol. (K.) Approved ly orthodox. 

Appro'vedness. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being approved or pronounced good. 

1874 SiDcwtCK Ethics iii. 394 The ..coincidence of right¬ 
ness or approvedness and utility. 

Approvement 1 (apn/'vment). Also 6 7 ap- 
proove-. [a. OFr. aprovement, later approuvement 
' v Cotgr.), f. aprove-r : see Approve v . 1 and -ment.] 
X. The action of proving guilty, or convicting, 
by becoming ‘approver.' 

1768 Blackstone Comm. IV. 324 Approvement.. is w hen 
a person, indicted of treason or felony, and arraigned for the 
same, doth confess the fact before plea pleaded ; and appeals 
or accuses others, his accomplices, of the same crime, in order 
to obtain his pardon. 1824 Tuf.sicer Trial Thurt ell $ 11 unt 
161 The doctrine of approvement has been obsolete now for 
150 years. 

1 2 . Expression of sanction or satisfaction ; ap¬ 
probation, approval. Obs. 

1615 G. San'ovs Wav. 61 Without his approucinent. a 1617 
Hieron IVhs. I. 27 The worst things haue had the greatest 
consent, and the fullest and most generall approouement. 
1665 R. B. Comm . Tivo Tales 197 Their high Approvement 
of (hem induced .. the Author to go on with the rest. 

+ 3 . That which is approved. Obs. 

1673 Penn Alex. Coppersmith 22 The Meeting could not 
passe it as their Approvement. 

Approvement 2 , appro wment. Law. 

Forms: 5 appro-, aprowe-, aprou-, 5-6 ap 
prowe-, approu(e)-, 7- approvement, [a. OFr. 
aproement, aprouement , aprenvement, n. of process 

i.aprocri see AlTltoVK v.-~\ 

1 . The action of making one’s profit of, making 
the best of {e.g. land); hence, the conversion to his 
own profit, by the lord of the manor, of waste or 
common land by enclosure and appropriation. Cf. 
Improvement. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 64 Labouragis and approwementis of 
londes and pastures. 1482 Pas ton Lett. 863 III. 291 My 
lord is settc sore to approwement and husbondry. 1523 
Fitziierb. Sttr?>. 15 b, 'Inis uewc approument in aye fortune 
to encresce of rent or decrese. 1691 Blount Law Diet ., 
Appren'ement .. is more particularly used for the enclosing 
part of a Common by the i^>rd of the Mannor, leaving suffi¬ 
cient nevertheless for the Commoners, 1883 Bagcallav 
Law Times Pep. 595/1 The onus probandi is on the com¬ 
moners, and not on the lords, as in the case of approvement. 

•j* 2 . ‘Also used for the profits of the lands them¬ 
selves. Crompton Jurisd. 152.* Tomlins Law 
Piet. 1809. So in OFr. ‘ aprowement profit, bene¬ 
fice. * Godefrov. Obs. 

1489 Plump ton Corr. 88 Send me word what increse and 
approment ye wyll give. 

Approven aprjuv’n), ppl. a. Sc. [pa. pple. of 
Appkeve, after strong vbs. like weave, woven, etc.] 
-Approved. 

1609 Skene Peg. Maj. 37 Ane man, quha is ane approven 
theif ibrnted and commonlie suspected as ane thei/c\. 1637 
Gillespie Eng.-Pop. Cerem. 111. ii. 19, I fortify my proposi- 
tion by approven examples. [Sec also Aitrevk.] 

Approver 1 (apn/vai). [f. Ai proved. 1 + -eh 1 .] 
1 . One who proves or offers to prove (another) 
guilty; hence , an informer, an accuser. Now re¬ 
stricted to : One who confesses a felony and gives 
evidence against his accomplices in order to secure 
their conviction; one who turns king’s (queen’s) 
or state’s evidence. [In this sense generally pro- 
vour in AFr. (Britton) and ME.] 

<1400 Apol. Loll. 69 Oiber he schal dampnc \}c prouar, or 
til he fauor \m accusar, pat mi>t not proue, schal iuge f>c 
vngilty. 1533 More Dehell. Salem Wks. 976/2 Some perad- 
uenture became approuers when they were caste, and called 
for a coroner. 1581 Lambaroe Eirtn . in. ii. (1588) 344 A 
Prouour.. must beginne with confession of his ownc fault, 
before he may be permitted to burthen an other man. 1586 
Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 315 He is the assailaunt, and is com¬ 
monly called theapprooucror maintained x6ix Stfed Hist . 
Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. 851/2 Suffer neither the said prouer, nor 
defender to take any of their weapons. 16x3 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636) 387 The Defendant confessing an enditemynt of 
felonie may accuse others, in which case wee call him an 
Approucr. 1679 Trial Langhom 27 An Approver, while he 
is in that service, hath a Peny a day. 1855 Macaulav Hist. 
Eng. IV. 670 I‘hc testimony of a c row'd of approvers swear¬ 
ing for their necks, 

+ 2 . One who proves, tests, or tries. Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Cyntrg. Q ij, Whan that 
the approuers come .. for to examyne them. 1691 Wood 
A th. Oxon. i I.col. 444 (John Rowe] was appointed one of the 
Approvers of Ministers according to the Presbyterian way. 

3. One who confirms, sanctions, pronounces good, 
or commends. 

1548 Udal, etc. Erasm. Par. 2 Cor. (R.) Jesus Christe is 
my witnes and approucr. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. 
viii. {1632) 581 Not onely .. witnesses at the doing, but also 
approuers of the deed. 1790 Burke Fr. Pern Wks. V. 30 
Among the approvers of certain proceedings in France. 
1835 Lytton Pienzi x. vii. 427 The loudest grumbler .. now 
the loudest approver. 1864 Q. Pei>. CXv. 196 Even the 
flesh of the conger has approvers in 4oodem days. 

t Approver 2 , approw*er. Obs. Also 4-5 
approwour, -ouour, -ouer. [a. AFr. aprou our, 
Vol. 1. 


OFr. *aproeor, f. aproer : see Approve v.- In 
med.L. aprudtor and approudlor ; corrupt mod.L. 
approbates-. Ought to be written approaver.] One 
w ho looks after the profit or interest of an em¬ 
ployer ; or who manages land for the owner ; 
a steward or bailiff; an agent in any business. 

1 1326 Act 1 Edw. 111 , ii. viii. [Stat. Pealm I. 2561 Qils sount 
grevez par viscountes qi se fount nomcr approuours le Pot. 
1618 transl. in Pulton : That they be grieved by Sherific.'., 
naming themselues the King’s approuers.] c 1386 Chaucer 
Triads T. 43 This false theef, thisSomonour .. Iladdcalwey 
bawdes redy to his honde .. They weren his approwours U».r. 
apprououris, aprouers, approwers] priucly; He tokc hym 
self a greet profit therby. 1691 ^Blount Law Diet, s.v.. 
Bailiffs of Fords in their Franchises are called their Ap- 

f irovers. Approvers of the King are those that have the 
etting of the King’s Demeans in small Mannors, to his best 
advantage. 1721 Bailey, Approvers in the Marches of 
Wales, were such as had Licenses to buy and sell Cattle into 
those parts. 1758 Month. Pcv. 464 Wardens or approvers 
.. Each in his county was almost usually the chief collector 
of the royal revenue. 

Approving ^apn/wii)), vhl. sb. [f. Approve vP 
+ -INM 1 .] The action of testing, proving; or 
confirming, sanctioning; approbation; probate. 

1523 4 Act 15 Hen. /’///, v, Letters testimonials of their 
approuing and examination. 1580 Hollvuano Treas. J r. 
’long.. Approbation , approuing or auouching. 1591 Durh. 
11 'ills < i86o> 198 For the execution and approving of his will. 
1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Kj>. Ded., Your good likings 
and w ell approvings of my former w'orks. 1653 Milton 
Hirelings Wks. 1851,356 Far.. from the approving of Tithes. 

Approving (apr/ 7 -vii)), ppl. a . [f. as prec. + 
-l.vo 2 .] That gives approval. 

1702 Rowe Tamerlane t. i. 18 Approving Heav'n Still 
crown'd the Righteuus Warrior with Success. 1855 Macau¬ 
lav Hist. Eng. IV. 498 An approving vote was obtained. 

Appro vingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] In an 
approving manner ; so as to imply approval. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Pev. v. ii. 11 .285 11 is 1 wo brothers.. who 
look down on him approvingly. 1882 J. Hawthorne For. 
tune's Fool 1. xii. Nodding her head approvingly. 

t Appro ximant, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. 
approximdnt-cm pr. pple. of approximd-ri ; see 
next.] Approaching closely, resembling. 

1641 Sir E. Dering Sf>. on Pelig. 21 June, Whereby our 
times might be approximant, and conformant to the Ap»»- 
stolicall.. Church. 

Approximate (apr^rksimA), ppl. a. and sb. 
[ad. L. approximates pa. pple. of approximate 
(TertulU to draw near to, f. ap- = ad- to + 
proxima-rc, f. proxim-us very near, next.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Very near, in position or in character; closely 
situated ; nearly resembling. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. lip. 159 Holding some com¬ 
munity with our selves, and containing approximate dispo¬ 
sition unto animation. 1859 Darwin Ong. Spec. xii. 11876) 
318 The above-named three approximate faunas of Eastern 
and Western America. 

2 . Phys. Sc. Set very close together. 

1839 Johnston in Proc. tier 70. Nat, Club 1 . vii, iq 8 To¬ 
wards the base of the arm .. they soon become approximate. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 411 Carcx .. spikelets 2- 6, short, 
ovoid, approximate. 

3 . cllipt. Nearly approaching to accuracy ; fairly 
or reasonably correct. 

x8i6 Burrowes Encycl. s. v. Arithmetic , Approximate 
decimals. 1831 Brewster Optics viii. 77 We may .. obtain 
the approximate indices of refraction. 1853 11 . Rogers Eel. 
Faith 123 There is an approximate uniformity. 

B. sb. An approximate result or quantity, rare . 
1784 Waring in Phil. Trans. LXX1V. 407 In finding ap¬ 
proximates to the roots of given equations. 1816 Burrovvf.s 
Encycl. s.v. Arithmetic , Examples of the arithmetic of ap¬ 
proximates. 

Approximate (apr^ksim/dt), v. [f. prcc., or 
on analog}' of vbs. so formed.] 

1 . trans. To bring close or near, to cause to 
approach or be near {to). Rarely, and chiefly in 
scientific language, of physical motion (as of mole¬ 
cules \ but common in other relations: see 2. 

1660 Barrow Scrm., Bounty to Poor , Goodness .. approx¬ 
imates the angels to God. 1765 Johnson Pref.Shahs. Wks. 
IX. 245 Shakespeare approximates the remote, and familiar¬ 
izes the wonderful, 1790 Burke Fr. Ren. 137 Whenever 
man is put over men .. he should as nearly as possible l>e 
approximated to his perfection. 1806 W. Taylor in Ann. 
Pev. IV. 773 The comb .. with which the weaver approx- 
imates the threads of shoot. 1830 Liniilev Nat. Syst. Hot. 
80 Of very uncertain affinity : its fruit approximates iq to 
Bixinex. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 37 Percussion 
.. by approximating their particles, makes them specifically 
more dense. 1855 Mjlman Lat . Ckr . J V. yn, vi. 168 Every¬ 
thing which approximated the human Saviour to the heart. 

2 . intr. To come near or close {to). Rarely (in 
scientific language) of physical motion, but often 
of the convergence of lines or surfaces, and of the 
position resulting from such convergence; com¬ 
monly used of conceptions to which ideas of space 
are transferred, and of approach to similarity, 
identity, or accuracy, in any respect. 

1789-96 Morse Amer. Geog. 11 . 497 Their morality approx- 
imated to that of Christianity. 1835 Sir J. Ross N.-IV. Pass. 
xxiii. 238 The shores gradually approximate. 1835 Gkn. P. 
Thompson F.xerc. (1842) Ill. 237 borne who believe them- 
selves to approximate to statesmen. 1848 Hardy in Proc. 
Berio. Nat. Club ii. vi. 336 Those on the third segment 
closely approximate. 1853 Lynch Self-hupr. vi. 147 But ap¬ 


proximate to a judgment we often must, c 1854 Stasi.pv 
Sinai Pal* iv. (1858) 209 A narrower valley, almost ap¬ 
proximating to the character of a ravine. 1857 .Sir J. Si ephen 
Lect. Hist. Fr. xvii. II. 154 All we can expect.. is to ap¬ 
proximate to the true solution. 

3 . trans, (by omission of the prep.^ To come 
close to, approach closely. Used like prcc. 

1789 96 Morse A mer. Geog. I. 34 As the telescope ap¬ 
proximates perfect ion. 1793 Rfnnel in Phil. Trans. 

I. XXX111. 1 laving no time keeper on board, we .. can 
only approximate our longitude. 1794 Sullivan Ciew 
Nat. i. 100 But, we may yet approximate .. a certainty that 
is demonstrative. 1848 \V. Grove Cout rib. Sc. 348 Olefiant 
gas, which closely approximates air. 1883 Pail Malt G. 
17 July 4/2 Rentals approximating ^4,000 i>cr annum. 

Approximated,///- a. [f. prcc. vb.+ -ki>.] 
Brought close; nearly reached ; approximate. 

1789 Morgan in Phil. Trans. I.XXIX. 50 The approx- 
mated values of the three joint lives. 1846 Ri skin Mod. 
Paint, v. xx. $ 23 IV. 368 An approximated perfection. 1847 
Hardy in Proc. Berw. A*. C. II. 237 intermediate coxa; ap¬ 
proximated. 

Approximately (aprp ksim/tli\ adv. [f. Ar- 
Vltoxi mate a. +-I.Y.J In an approximate manner, 
nearly ; cllipt. with near approach to accuracy. 

1845 Carlyle Cromwell 11871* I. 39 When he went .. can¬ 
not be knowncxccpt approximately by years. 1870 Hows..\ 
Metaph. Paul ii. And they w ill only be approximate!} 
intelligible to us. 

Approximating (aprp-ksimfBiq . ppl. a. [l. 
Approximate v. + -in r , 2 .] That approximates or 
brings near. 

*774 Goi.dsm. Nat. Hist. 1 . 12 Attraction : a sort of ap¬ 
proximating influence, which all bodies .. are found u>po»- 
sos. 1783 Cmu'i-.R Carr. .1824 I. 293 The approximating 
powers of the telescope. 

Approximation (aprpksim^Jan . [n. of action 
f. L. appraxhnd-re : sue Approximate and -th<n ] 

1. The action of bringing or coming near in 
place, time, or any conception to which ideas id 
space apply; approach ; the state of being near, 
proximity. Hi. and fig. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 283 Unto that position it 
had been in a middle point, and that of accent, or approxima¬ 
tion. 1664 Bow l i< L.ip. Philos . 111. 188 I he World'-, dec.;) 
and approximation to it-, period. 1794 Sullivan I'n-icSat. 

II, 417 The approximation of the comet .. near to our earth. 
1849 Miss Mulih ii Ogilvies xx.wi. 11875' driving .. t > 
bring the young man in closer approximation to her c hair. 
1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, xvi. .315 It L in diatom 
and conferva;.. that the vegetable kingdom makes an ai< 
proxiitiation to the animal. 

t b. spec, in Med. Communication of a di.-uase 
I by contact; C. in Hort. -Approach sb. it. Obs. 
1678 Phillips, Approximation .. in Natural Magick .. sec 
Transplantation. 1753 Cham hers Cyt t. Snpp ., Approxima* 
tion .. transplanting a disea-c into ;>oine other sul c- i, 
whether animate or \egetable, by bringing it in imim.diat«- 
contact with the patient. 1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. 11. 1»1 
t drafting by approximation. 

2 . The action of approaching in fueling or per¬ 
sonal relations; advance towards union in senti¬ 
ment or interests. 

1824 Sot they Sir T. Morel 1831 ‘I. 233 An approximation 
of feeling among those whom opinions have divided. 1850 
MEK1VA1.K Pom. Emp. (1865! II. xii. 38 The renewed ap¬ 
proximation of Pompeius to the party from which he had 
been so long estranged. 

3 . A coming or getting near to identity in quan¬ 
tity, quality, or degree; an approach to a correct 
estimate or conception of anything, conns '1 he 
result of such a process. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. v. xvi. 199 The nearer approx¬ 
imation of the R»xjt of 666 to 26 then to 25. 1672 Jacomii 

Comm. Pom. viii. 1868) 56 The excellency of person-... to 
be measured by their .. approximation to that which i> most 
excellent. 1748 Hxrtley Observ. Man 1. iii. § 2 ? 87 The 
true Root, or such an Approximation as is practically equi¬ 
valent. 1854 Sjr G. Nichoi.es Eng. Poor Law 1 .13 An ap¬ 
proximation to the principle ofa Poor Law. 1868 Glads ion 1. 
Jn7>. Mnudi v. (1870) 143,1 take them as very rough approx- 
imationsto thcirtith. 1868 Beard WatrffiarM.vi.73 How an 
approximation to the cost of construction may be obtained. 

4 . Math . A process of solving problems, wherein 
a continual approach is made to the exact quantity. 

1695 Wallis in Phil. Trans. XIX. 2 Mr. Newton's Method 
of Approximation for the Extracting of Roots. 1838 9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. 11 . 11. viii. §5 He devised a method of 
solving equations by approximation. 

Approximative (aprp*ksim/tiv\ a. [f. J,. 
approximdt- (sec Approximate a.) + -iye : cf. F. 
approximotif.] Of approximate character; nearly 
approaching, but not reaching, absolute accuracy. 

1830 Sir J. Herschei- Nat. Philos. 213 A fin>t or approx¬ 
imative verification. 1878 Fosi er Phys. 1. i. § 2 An appiox- 
imative knowledge of the nature of coagulation. 

Appro'xima:tively f adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 
In an approximative manner ; approximately. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. <V Phys. I. 123/2 Calculated ap¬ 
prox im at ively according to their masses. 1866 Huxley l reh. 
Rem. Caithn. 111 The per-centages given must be regarded 
merely as approximatively correct. 

Appro xima^tiveness. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being approximative. 

1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such xvii. 301 A slovenly approx¬ 
imativeness and self-defeating inaccuracy'. 

Approximator (aprp*ksim<dt3j\ rare. [f. L. 
approximate (see Approximate a.) + -ok.] One 
who approximates or approaches. 
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1858 Cdl. Wiseman* 4 Last Popes 346 Canonico Baini, the 
closest approximator, in modem times, lu Palestrina. 

|| Appui (ap/Vi, apwr), sb. [F. appui, apptty 
(Cotgr. 1611), f. vb. appuyer : see next. Now 
treated as Fr., though formerly naturalized.] 

11 . Support, stay, prop. Obs. in gen. sense. 
a 1573 Lett. Ldhington in Keith /fist. (173P 233 (Jam.) 
What appuy, or of whom shall she have, being forsaken of 
her own and old friends? 1601 Holland Pliny I. 538 If a 
Vine be to climbe Trees that are of any great height, there 
would be stayes and appuies set to it. 

2 . Alii. Defensive support. Point of appui 
(Kr. point if appui): sec q not. A\so fg. 

1809 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. V. 44 Give an Bppui to 
my left flank. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 266 
Was the object to provide a point of appui for the spirit of 
change? 1832 Prop. Reg. histr. Cavalry til. 46 Point of For¬ 
mation or Appui—Any fixed object or marker uj)©n which a 
body of troops is directed to commence its formation into line. 

3 . Horsemanship. (See quot.) 

1727 51 Chambers Cycl.y Appui } in the manage .. is the 
reciprocal eflort between the horse's mouth and the bridle- 
hand ; or the sense of the action of the bridle on the hand of 
the horseman. 1816 C. James Mil. Diet. 19 Horses for the 
army ought to ha\ e a full appui, or firm stay upon the hand. 

Appui, appuy, v. [a. V. appuyc-r,OY. apuye-r, 
apouie-r, apoic-r (-It. appoggiarc) late I.. ap- 
podid-re to lean upon, f. ap- = ad- to + podium a 
support, a. Or. -nobiov base, f. trows (tto 5 -) foot.] To 
prop or stay; spec, in Mil. to post (troops) near 
some point which affords support. 

1656 Blount GlossogrAppnycd , stayed, propped .. also, 
rested, or leaned upon. 1813 Silt R. Wilson* Diary I. ^6t 
The enemy have their right appuied upon these mountains. 
Ibid. I. 451 The allied main army. .will be appuyed so as to 
.succour or receive succour from both flanks. 

Appulse (aiwls). [ad. L. appuls-us, n. of com¬ 
pleted action f. appuls- ppl. stem of appellerc, f. 
ap- - ad- to + pc 11 ere to drive. Some pronounce 
:vp»ls ; cf. i mpulse, repu lse.] 

1 . A driving or energetic motion toward or against 
a place, \spee. The running of a ship towards any 
point (rtfa.). 

a 1626 Bacon P/iys. Ess. < R.'i The hours differ according to 
the appulse of the water to the shores. 1673 Grew Ana/. 
Roots n. § 28 The continual appulse of fresh sap. 1675 
Baxter Cath. I heal. 1. 111. 16 Light.. operateth by appulse 
upon the eye. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. II. 412 The history 
of Deucalion, and of the appulse of the Ark. 1854 Ow en in 
Orr's’Circ. Sc. Org Art/. I. 265 The grinding surface of 
the crown receives the appulse of the opposing tooth, 
b. fig. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. 1. 11. xiii, Or Tore some 
storm, when their J/.c. birds'J quick sprights be siird With 
nearer strong appulse. 1763 Smknstone Elegies .\vL 11 Foe 
to the dull appuLe of vulgar joy. 

2 . Astr. The arrival of a star or planet at the 
meridian or other point; the coming into con¬ 
junction of two heavenly bodies. 

1668 T. Smith Coy. Constant . in Mi sc. Cur. 111 . 58 

'I'he fixed Stars, and the appuLe of the Sloon to them. 1760 
Citron. in Ann. Reg. 65/1 A comet .. made a near appnbe to 
the star in Orion's right knee. 1834 U. K. S. A«/. Philos ., 
Astron. i. 13/1 Mach star is found to have precisely the same 
interval between its successive appearances on, or as they 
are also termed, appulscs to, the meridian. 

+ Appu lsion. Obs. rare— 1 , [n. of action f. L. 
appuls-: see prec. and -ion.] A driving against. 

1615 Ckookk Body of Man 485 To breake the vehement 
appnkiun, or rushing in of cold ayre. 

Appulsive (apHxiv), a. rare- 0 , [f. as prec. 
+ -IVE.] Characterized by driving against; im¬ 
pinging. 1846 in Smart, 

AppuTsively, adv. rare- [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] 
In an appulsive manner; with forcible conlact. 

1859 in Worcester. 

Appunet, -uament, obs. ff. Appoint, -mknt. 
t Appu'nctuation. Obs. rare-', [f. med.L. 
appitnctudt - ppl. stem of appunetud-rc to settle, 
define, f. L. ad to + punctum Point, after F. ap¬ 
point er : see Appoint.] The action of tiefining or 
fixing; determination. 

1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. I. 330 Concerning the stationing uf 
substances, the appunctuation of time, and perpetual order 
of succession. 

+ Appu rchase, Obs. rare- '■ t f - A- pref. 
11 mPurchase v.] To purchase, gain, win. 

exc6s R. Lindsay* Hist. Scot. (1728) 53 The king's good 
mina and favour towards him which he nppurchased to him 
by his moyen. 

t Appirrpose, V. Obs. rare-', [f. A- pref II 
+ Purpose v. : cf. apanlon .] To purpose. 

1569 Grindal To Privy Council Wks. 1843, 318II] was ap- 
purposed now .. to deal with more of them to like effect. 

Appurtenance (apz>ut/nans). Forms : 4-5 
apurtena(u)nce, -tynaunce, apor tenance, -anse, 
6 apertinaunce ; 4-6 appur-, apper-, 5 appar-, 
apportenaunce, -tenanse, 6 appertaynens, 
appar-, 6-9 apper-, 7-9 appurtenance. Aphet. 
4-5 portin-, porten*, purtenaunco. [a. AF. 
iipurtenance (12th c. in Littrc), OF. aper- and, 
regularly, apartcnance (cf. Pr. aparlenensa , lt. ap- 
parUnenzd) late L. appertinentia , f. appertin- 
ere: see A fperta 1 x and -a ncje. The second vowel 
has varied, as <7, e, 0 , u, but the last is now the 


accepted spelling. For instances assimilated to 
appertain , see Appertainance. Formerly often 
used unchanged in the plural.] 

1 . Law and gen. A thjng that belongs to another, 
a 1 belonging 5 ; a minor property, right, or privilege, 
belonging to another more important, and passing 
in possession with it; an appendage. 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. 11. 103 To haue and to holde * and 
here eyres after, A dwellyng with |>c deuel. .WiJ> al [>e pur- 
tenaunces 1 1393 portinauncejof purgatorie. 1418 E. E. /Pills 
{18821 28, I fiequethe to.. my w*yf my Maner of Stavertoii 
with the appurtenaunces, 1490 Caxton Eneydos Ixv. 165 
The cyte of Lawrence wyth the appartenaunces. 1557 K. 
Arthur vi. xi, I wolde that he receyued it as his ryght 
and apnertenaunce. 1601 Blount L.D ., Appcrtinanccs are 
things both Corporeal, belonging to another thing, as to the 
more principal; as Hamlets to a chief Mannor .. and In- 
corporeal, as Liberties, and Services of Tenants. 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xiv. 94 The county of Chester, with 
valuable appurtenances, was transferred to Simon. 

2 . A thing which naturally and fitly forms a 
subordinate part of, or Wongs to, a whole system ; 
a contributory adjunct, an accessory. 

1377 I.angl. IK IT. B. xv. 184 Pryde with al J>e appurten- 
auncep-.r. appurtenaunces, purtenaunce; 1393 portinaunce]. 
1570 Dkk Math. Praef. 36 This, with all other Cases .. and 
appertenances, this Arte demonstrateth. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
11. ii. 388 The appurtenance of Welcome Js Fashion and 
Ceremony. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 192 The soul 
would not appear to them as a faculty of the Ixxly, or kind 
of appurtenance to it. 1835 Willis Pencillings I. i. 10 A per¬ 
sonification of the cholera, with skeleton armour and blood¬ 
shot eyes, and other horrible appurtenances of a walking 
pestilence. 

3 . csp. in pi. The mechanical accessories employed 
in any function or complex scheme; apparatus, gear. 
Also fg. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pcrs. T. P719 Now cometh hasardric with 
bis apperten.mnce Jr. r. apurtenaunces, -tynaunces, -tenance, 
-ortenancis, appurtennunce] as tables and rafles. 1598 Bar. 
ret Theor. War res v. r. 125 TheCoumcrfurtes, and the other 
appertenances of the Bnlwarke. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
n. § 10 118731 80 Astrolabes .. provided as appurtenances to 
astronomy. 1644 Milton Arcop. »Arb.)66 The Pope, with 
his appertinences the Prelats. 1764 Reid inquiry vi. § 1 
The structure of the eye, and of all its appurtenances. 1840 
J. M. Wilson* T. of Herders (1851 \ XIX. 253 The wine, the 
plate, the servants in livery, and all the appurtenances of a 
great establishment. 

4 . The fact or state of appertaining. 

1846 La n do a Exam. Shahs. Wks. II. 276 (archaic) Swans 
and herons have something in their very names announcing 
them of knightly appertcnancc. 1875 WHITNEY* Life l*ang. 
v. 94 The word is a token uf the most indefinite appurtenance. 

t Appurtenanced, ///. a. Obs. [f. prec. + 
-Kn^.J Furnished with, as an appurtenance. 

1602 Carkw Cornu-all 132 b, Amongst other cuminodilies, 
it is appurtenanced with a walk. 

Appurtenant (api>’jt/hani), a. and sb. Forms: 
4 5 ap- 0rapp-urtenannt,e, apertinent, -ynent, 
-enent, 4-6 ap- or app-ertenaunt 'e, -ant, 5-9 
appertinent, -eynent, 6- appurtenant, [a. OF. 
apartenant, -er tenant, (pr. pple. of apartenir) 

1.. appertinent-em : see Apitutknance and -ant. 
In sense 2 often refashioned after L.as appertinent .] 

A. adj. 

1. lielonging as a property or legal right ( to ) ; 
spec, in /.aw, constituting a property or right sub¬ 
sidiary to one which is more important. 

r 1386 Chaucer Monkcs T. 325 Many a fair citee Apertc- 
nauut unto the mageste Of Rome. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 
265 She by wey ofeovenaunt To his service apurtenaunt Was 
hole. 1598 Kitcihn Courts Led (1675> 186 Common Appur¬ 
tenant is for all manner of Beasts. 1654 Usshkr Annals vi. 
(1658) 399 Two Cities of Thracia.. appurtenant to the Cher- 
sonese of Thracia. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages I. ii. 205 Vil¬ 
leins, appurtenant to the soil of the master. 1876 Digby 
Real Prop . iii. ii. S 18. 155 Rights .. appurtenant, or rights 
which are exercised over tenement B {called the praedium 
setviens) by the successive owners of tenement A (praedium 
dam mans) as and being such owners. 

2 . Appertaining as if by right ( to ); proper, suited, 
or appropriate to ; relating, pertinent. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerkes T. 954 Kuery thing, That to the 
febte was apertinent. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Scnvle i\*. xxxvi. 
(1483)84 More apperteynent to worshyp of a worthy knyght 
than a traylyng guwne. 1577 Harrison Eng. 1. 11. vi. 144 
White meats., are now reputed as food appertinent onelie 
to the inferiour sort. 1661 Hickekingill Jamaica 9i.Thc 
most promising designs.. promoted with all the appertinent 
utensills, that policy can contrive. 1793 Smeaton Edystone 
L. 5 100 (note) Appurtenant to the subject. 1819 Coleridge 
Lett. Sejpt. {1836) Those temptations .. most appertinent to 
otir particular calling. 

B. sb. A thing appertaining; a 'belonging.’ 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 276/3 The same towne with allc 

thappertonentes. 1599 Shaks. Hen. 11. ii. 87 To furnish 
him with all appertinents Belonging to his Honour. 1649 
Seldem Laws of Eng. l xli. (1739) 65 She passed therefore 
as an appurtenant to her Husband. 18*4 Coleridge Aitis 
to Re/l. (1848) I. 240 The mysterious appurtenants and sym¬ 
bols of Redemption. 

+ Appurvey% v. Obs. rare — x . [a. OF. apoitr- 
vei-r, f. d to -\-pourveir L. provide rc to provide: 
see Purvey.] To provide^vith what*s necessary. 

1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 424 He held .. a gfet men3e, Swa 
that he mycht be appurvait 'i'o defend, gif he war assayit. 

+ Apressly, adv. Obs. rare-'. Variant of 
Expressly: cf. OXF. apresseement (- expressc- 
nicnt, Godef.), and see A- pref. 9. 


e 1450 Lonelich Grail xxviii. 5 It to vs scheweth npressly, 
The declarenge of this holy storye. 

Apricate (arprik^t), v. rare. [f. L. apriedt - 
ppl. stem of aprled-ri to bask in the sun, i.apricus 
exposed (to the sun).] 

1 . intr. To bask in the sun. 

a 1691 ? in Bovle ; see Todd, a 1697 Aubrey in H alii well 
s.v. Toms-of-Bedtarn. His lordship was wont to recreate him¬ 
self in this place, to apricate and contemplate. 1704 Ray 
Let. to Aubrey II. 159 (T.) Cesar, I think, said that ‘verbum 
insolcns tanquam scopulum fugiendum est* I'll name you 
one or two, to Apricate, suscepted, vesicate. 

2 . irons. To expose to sunlight. Also transf 

1851 De Quincey Whs. XIII. 16 To apricate and refresh 

old gouty systems and old traditions, a 1858 Autobiog. 
Sk. vi. Wks. II.337 Not sunning, hut mooning himself— apri- 
cating himsclfin the occasional moonbeams. 

Aprication (ceprik/H-Jon). [ad. L. apriedtidn - 
cm, f. apriedt -: see prec.] Basking in the sun. 

1623 Cockeham, Aprication , a beaking in the Sunne. 

Apri ce. Obs. rare -'. [f. aprise, Apprize v.] 
Value, price. 

c 1460 Play Sacr. 185 Orengis a[ndl apples of grete apryce. 

t Apri ck, v. Obs . rare- [f. A- fref. 1 + 

Prick t».] 'Jo prick, spur on. 

1297 R. Glouc. 553 Sir Edward bed Sir Simon, J>nt he him 
^eue, To aprikic stedes wihoute toun, leue. 

Apricide (ce prisaid). noncc-wd. [f. L. apr-um 
wild boar +-cIDE.] Slaughter of a boar. 

1864 Weekly Scotsm. jopec. 4 Instances .. in which mom 
archs rewarded brilliant apricide with knighthood and acre>. 

t Apri city. Obs .—" [ad. Y.apricildt-em, n. of 
quality f. apric-us\ see Apricate and -tv.] 'The 
wanneness of the Sunne in Winter. 5 Cockeram 1623. 

Apricot (c T uprik^t). Forms: a. 6 abrecok, 
-cox, aprecox, 6-7 -cok, abrecock(e, apricok(e, 
6-S -cock, 7 aprecock. / 3 . 6-8 abricot(e, 6 ab- 
brycot, 7 abrieoct, 6-7 apricote, 7 aprecott, 
6- apricot, [orig. ad. Pg. albricoque or Sp. al - 
baricoque, but subseq. assimilated to the cognate 
F. abricot (/ mute). Cf. also lt. albcrcocca, albi- 
cocca, OSp. albarcoque, a. Sp. Arab. al-borcoq{uc 
(P. de Alcala) for Arab. al-burquq, -birquq, 

i.e. al the + birquq , ad. Or. npambKiou (Dioseorides, 
rioo; later Gr. irptnoHma and @(pi(c 6 t<Kta pi.), 
prob. ad. L. priecoqitum, variant of pnvcox , pi. 
prsecocia, 'early-rijx?, ripe in summer,’ an epithet 
and, in later writers, appellation of this fruit, orig. 
called prunum or mdlum Armeniacum. Thus 
Pallad. 350): ‘armcnia vel pnecoqua. 5 The 
change in ICng. from abr - to apr - was perhaps due 
to false etyniol.; Minsheu 1617 explained the 
name, quasi, ‘ in aprico coctus 5 ripened in a sunny 
place : cf. the spelling abrieoct .] 

1 . A stone-fruit allied to the plum, of an orange 
colour, roundish-oval shape, and delicious flavour. 

1551 Turner Herbal n. 48 Abrecockes .. are less than the 
! nther peches. >578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xl. 709 There be two 
1 kindes of peaches .. The other kindes are soner ripe, where¬ 
fore they be called abrecox or aprecox. 1580 Hollvband 
Treat. Fr. Tong., Abricot , a fruit called Apricot. 1593 
Shaks. Rich. It, lit. iv. 29 Yond dangling Apricocks. 1601 
Holland ITiny I. 436 Abricocts are ready to be eaten in 
Summer. 1736 Bailey Housh. Did. s.v., To make Marma¬ 
lade of Apricocks. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 11. 559 And 
apricots hung on the wall. 

2 . The tree which bears this fruit {Pninns Ar- 
meniaca ); said to have been introduced into 
Greece from Armenia, and now culth*ated in almost 
all temperate and sub-tropical climates. 

1573 8° Tcsser ifusb. xxxiv, Of trees or fruites to be set or 
remooued : 1. Apple-trees .. 2. Apricockes. 1718 J. Cham- 
beklavne Relig. Philos. It. xxtii. § 32 If an Abricot be 
grafted upon a Plumb. 1861 Dklamer Kitchen Gard. 142 
I n England .. in a few favoured southern localities, standara 
apricots are a possibility. 

3. all rib., as in apricot-ale, -apple, -tree. 

1551 Turner Herbal 11. 48 Of the Abrecok Tre. 1617 J. 
Rider Diet ., An abricot apple, Malum armenium. 1657 
Austen Fruit Trees 1. Aprecok buds. 1712 Steele Sped. 
No. 454 § 4, 1 landed with Ten Sail of Apricock Boats. 1213 
Lond. y Countr. Brnu. in. (1743) 193 To make an Ale that 
w ill taste like Apricot*Ale. 1748 Anson Voy, ti. 118 Plumb, 
apricock, and peach stones. 1859 Lang Wand. India 303 
Encamped beneath a clump of apricot and w alnut trees. 

April (rLpril). Forms: a. 3-4 averil, 4-5 
averel, -ylle, avyryle. $. 4-5 aprille, -yll, ap- 
prile, -ille, 5 apryle, -el, 6 -elle, -ill, 7- April, 
[a. OF. avrill (nth c. in Littrc), cogn. w. Sp. 
Pr. abril, It. apr tie :—L. aprilis (sc. viensis). Soon 
refashioned after L. with initial apr -: at first ac¬ 
cented apri'Ky, as still in many of the dialects. 
Averil long remained in Sc.] 

1 . The fourth month of the year. 

[1140 0 . E. Chron. (I^aud MS.) Bat was xiii k’Apl.j 1297 
R. Glouc. 506 I n the monthe of Aueril. 1377 Langu P. PI. 

B. xiii. 269 In a drye apprile \v.r. auerelj. 1386 Chaucer 

C. T. Prol. 1 Aprille \v.r. Apprille, Auerj-lle] with hise 
schoures swotc. 1440 Promp. Parv Apryle monythe [v.r, 
AprelJ. c 14541 Lonf.licii Grail xlt 215 pe mone schon .. Al 
so bryght as in Averylle. 1555 Chrcm. Gr. Friars (1852) 95 
The vij. day of Aprelle. 171* Steels Sped. No. 432 f ta 
The Present I received the second of April. 1864 Tennyson 
Tithonus 60 Half-opening buds of April 
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b. at (rib. quasi-tftf/., as in April day, preen, sky. 
1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 7 Like April shoure, so 
slremes ihc trickling leares. 1591 Shaks. Two Gout. i. iii. 
85 The vncerlaine glory of an April! day. ^833 Tennyson 
Poems 45 Tremulous eyes, like April skies. 1850 Mrs. 

11 how sing Poems 11 .202 A garden April-green. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1 .1. 307 When Apfil-tide wasmelling into May. 

2 . fig. a. In reference to the position of April as 
the first month of Spring, b. In reference to the 
changeable weather, the sudden showers and sun¬ 
shine of the month. Also all rib. 

1596 B. Griffin Eidessa (1876) 3s The Aprill of my lime, 
The sweel of youth. 1606 Smaks. Ant. Cl. tit. ii. 43 The 
Aprill's in her eves, it is 1 .oue's spring. 1713 C’tess Win¬ 
ch else A Mi sc. Poems 261 Hut April-drops our Tears, Which 
swiftly passing, all grows fair. 1835 Lytton Kienzi ix. ii. 
375 The bloom, the flush, the April of the heart, was gune. 
1844 WELnv Poems (1867) 22 She's like myself An April- 
hearted thing. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xl, And hopes and 
light regrets that come Make April of her tender eyes. 

3 . Comb., asf April-esquire,?a new-made squire; 
April-fool, one who is sent on a bootless errand, 
or otherwise sportively imposed upon, on the first of 
April, or April-fool-day \ + April-gentleman, a 
newly-married husband; April-gowk(i.e.^«^Wt/), 
northern equivalent of April-fool. 

159a Greene Upst. Courtier in llart. Mise. (Malh.) 11 . 
247 Two pert april esquires; the one had a murrey cloth 
gowne on. 1687 Congreve Old Backel. t. iv, That's one 
of love's April-fools, is always upon some errand that’s 
to no purpose. C1830 Gen. P.Thompson Excrc.i 1842) IV. 
518 It will be difficult to make April-fools of a whole people 
that can read and write. 1592 Greene (pst. Courtier (18711 
t That time when the cuckold's chorister began to bewray 
April Gentlemen with his never changed notes. 1777 Brand 
rop. Antiq. 400 We in the North call Per>ons who arc thus 
deceived, April-Gowk*. 

Aprilesque (/‘prilesk), a. [f. prec. +• -ksquk : 
cf. picturesquel) April-like. 

1880 Echo 11 Dec. 2/6 Quite an Aprilesque balm in the air. 

t A prine, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. aprm-us, f. 
aper wild boar: see -ink.] Of or pertaining to 
wild swine. 

1519 Horman Vttlg. no Swyne wode for loue .. lei passe 
from them a poyson called aprine. 

II A prion pri,6 >nji), advb. (and adj.)phr. 
[L. airom, priori what is before : ef. a poster iorii] 

1 . A phrase used to characterize reasoning or 
arguing from causes to effects, from abstract notions 
to their conditions or consequences, from proposi¬ 
tions or assumed axioms (and not from experience); 
deductive; deductively. 

1710 |Sce A posteriuhi]. 1771 Smeaton in Phil. Trans. 
La I. 210 Nor can we a priori determine the value of any 
new instrument. 1834 |See A posteriori], 186a M f Cosn 
Supernal. 11. i.§2.132 Reason commands us, in matters of 
experience, to be guided by observational evidence, and not 
hy d priori principles. 

2 . Hence loosciy: Previous to any special ex¬ 
amination, presumptively, in accordance with one’s 
previous knowledge or prepossessions. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 109/1 When a sentence begins w ith 
l a priori we should think, etc. etc.' lit) in most cases will be 
found to mean nothing more than an expression of the lean¬ 
ing which the speaker found his mind inclined to, w-hen he 
had only heard the proposition, and before he had investi¬ 
gated it. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1 . 85 This, however, can 
have only been and priori conjecture, and there is no evi¬ 
dence which can be adduced in its support. 

3 . By some metaphysicians used for: Prior to 
experience ; innate in the mind. 

1841 Sir W. Hamilton in Reid's JEks. 762/1 The term 
a priori , by the influence of Kant and his school, is now 
very’ generally employed to characterise those elements of 
knowledge which are not obtained a- posteriori, —are not 
evolved out of experience as factitious generalizations ; but 
which, as native to, are potentially in, the mind antecedent 
lo the act of experience. 

Apriorism(^pri| 5 ® riz’m), [f.pree. + -ism, after 
mod.F. apriorismei] Employment of h priori 
reasoning; cotter, an a priori idea, or principle. 

1883 in Chicago Advance 13 Sept., Apriorisms as ultimate 
grounds of knowledge.. 

Apriority (£‘pri|p*riti). [f. as prec. + -ity, after 
priority .] 

1 . The quality of being original and underived 
from experience ; innateness in the mind. 

1854 Tulk tr. CItaly bans' Hist. Philos, ii. 29 The same 
Kantian criterion of a-priority. 1870 C. Peirce Notation 
Log. Rcl. 51 The question concerning the apriority of space. 
1879 Lewes Stud. Psychol. 176 His forms are pure abstrac¬ 
tions, and he declines lo predicate anything of them except 
their i-priority and universality. 

2 . Deductiveness; practice of <1 priori reasoning. 

1879 A thrust urn 12 July 44/2 The sublime apriority of 

Proi. Fawcett descends to such concrete matters as Indian 
Exchequer Bills. 

t A’priqne, <?- Obs. rare — Also 7 aprike. 

[ad. E. apric-us exposed (to the sun).] Sunny. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Aprique, wanned with the Sun, or 
that loves to be in the Sunshine, Sunny. 1657 Tomlinson 
Reno ns Disp. 287 The pale.. santal-tree frulicates best in 
aprike places. 

Aprise, earlier f. Apprise sb. Obs., learning, 
t Apri se. Obs. [a. OF. aprise for anprisc * en 
eta-prise, from emprettdre to take in hand, under¬ 
take: see Empktse, the ordinary form.] Emprise; 
enterprise, undertaking, achievement. 


c 13*0 Sruyn Sages (yi,) 1941 Ac ^if thou leuesl hire lesing. 
Than the falle a wersc aprise. . n450 Lonelich Grail xxx. 
520 For 3if thou do, thou lesist thin aprise. Ibid. Iii. 558 
Sche merveilled he spak of so gret aprys. 

Aproctons (apqrktas), a. Phys. [mod. f. Gr. 

& priv. 4* -npojKT-vs anus + -ous.] 1 laving no anus. 

1870 Roli.kston A aim. Life lntrod. 33 No vertebrate 
animal is aproctons. 

Apron (^‘pran, r‘*pojn), sb. Forms : 4 nn- 
peronn, 5 naprun'e, -onne, napperone, 5 6 
napron, 6 aprone, -eren, -arne, ap(p)urn, 6-7 
aperne, 5- apron, [a. OF. aaperon (mod.F. nap- 
perett), dim. of nape, nappe, tahle-cloth L .jtiappa 
table-napkin. The change of L. m to F. tt is also 
seen in rnatla, italic , tnespilum, ncjle \ the med.E. 
instances of napa, nappa for mappa are prob. f. 
French. In Eng., initial n has been lost by cor¬ 
ruption of a napron to an apron. See A adji 1 ’] 

1 . An article of dress, originally of linen, hut 
now also of stuff, leather, or other material, worn 
in front of the body, to protect the clothes from 
dirt or injury, or simply as a covering. 

1307 in Whitaker’s Craven in lkck Drapers' Diet, s.y.. Pro 
linen tela ad naperonns. C1400 Bcryn Prol. 33 With hir 
napron feir.. She wypid sofft hir eyen. 1440 Promp. Parr ., 
Xaprun (or barmclothe Limas. 1466 Pashm Lett. 549 11 .268 
For ii.napronncs.. xd. 1461 - 83 Ord. Roy. llouselt. 36 Lynncu 
clothe for aprons. Ibid. 52 N aprons uf the gretc spy eery. 
1535 Cover hale Gen. iii. 7 They .. sowed fygge leaue* 
together, and made them apurns [1611 aprons; Wyci.if 
brechis]. 154 2. Richmond. Mr ills <18531 27 Nappery ware, 
as kyreherys, appurnys, blankytts. 1569 // "ills <y lnv. A. 
(1835) 305 A Napron of worsted. 1598 Stow Survav xii. 

( i6oji 103 Bill men in Almaine Rinets, and Apernesof Mayle. 
1601 Smaks. Jut. C. 1. i. 7 Where is thy Leather Apron, and 
thy Rule? 1750 H. Walpole Core. 221 11 . 370 He would 
not be waited on by drawers in brown frocks and blue aprons. 
1822 Scott Nigel iii, A green apron, and a red petticoat. 

2 . A similar garment worn as part of a distinctive 
official dress, as by bishops, deans, Freemasons, etc. 

1704 Loud. Gaz. mmmraxxi.v/4 Had a black Silk Hood on, 
a painted Linen Apron. 1859 Hi us Friends in ( . Ser. n. 
1. i. 50 Never be a bishop, nor even wear the lesser apron of 
a dean. 

b. Green apron : a lay preacher .contemptuous). 
1654 Warren Unbelievers 145 It more befitsaGrccn-apron- 
Preacher, than such a Gamaliel. 1705 Hickeringim. Priest* r. 
1.11721) 2t Unbeneficed Noiicouj* (that live by Alms and 110 
Paternoster no Penny, say the l >rcen Aprons). H765 Ti cker 
Lt. Sat. II. 451 The gifted priestess among the Quaker* is 
known by her green apron.] 

3 . Anything which resembles an apron in shape 
or function, csp. the leather covering for the kgs 
in a gig or other open carriage. 

1875 B. Taylor Faust t. iii. II. 50 The merest apron of 
leaf and bough. 1879 Sai.a in Daily Tel. 9 June, A move¬ 
ment of his hinder heels in the direction of the cab-apron. 
1883 Punch 10 Nov. 226 Strapped and buckled within a 
leather apron Jofa bath-chair]. 

4 . Also in many technical uses : a. At the bot¬ 
tom of a sluice or entrance to a dock : A platform 
placed so as to intercept the fall of water, and 
prevent the washing away of the bottom, b. in 
Gunnery, A square piece of lead laid over the 
touch-hole. C. in Ship-building ^see quot, 1850). 
d. in Plumbing, A strip of lead which conducts the 
drip of a wall into a gutter, e. in Eleclr. (see 
quot. 1S69). f. in Meek. The piece that holds the 
cutting tool in a planing machine. 

1719 Glossogr. Nova, Apron is a piece of Lead which lap* 
over or covers the Touch-hole of a great Gun. 1721 Perry 
Daggenh. Breach 24 The fixing of the Apron of the Shn e 
to the depth as before observ'd. 1842 1 -Oloon Encycl. harm. 
§ 93s The aprons |of lead) round the chimney-stalks, c 1850 
Rudim. Xav. tWeale 02 Apron , a kind of false or inner stem, 
fayed on the aftsidc of the stem, from the head down to the 
dead-wood, in order to strengthen it. 1862 F. Griffiths 
Artill. Man. 230The 2nd captain .. attends the apron. 3867 
F. F rancis Angling iv. t,t88o> 140 Under the apron of Hamp¬ 
ton Court w eir. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., Apron o/a 
dock , the platform rising where the gates are closed, and on 
which the sill is fastened down. i860 Eng. filech. 24 Dec. 
346/1 The electricity .. developed on the glass by thefriction 
of the rubbers, iscarriedover by akind of sheath, technically 
called the apron. 

5 . * The caul of a hog/ Halliw. Apron of a roust 
goose or duck : the skin covering the bell}', which 
is cut to get at the stuffing. 

1755 in Johnson. 1855 Mrs. Ruxdell Dour. Cookery ln¬ 
trod. 50 Cut ofT the apron in the circular line a, b, c. 

6. Comb, and Allrib., as apron husband, one 
that meddles with his wife’s business; apron¬ 
lining, the cover of the apron-piccc ; + apron- 
man, a mechanic; an ‘aproner’; apron-piece, a 
small piece of limber supporting the joists under 
the landing-place in a stair; f apron-rogue, a 
workman, mechanic ; apron-squire = Applk- 
squikk. Also apron-like; and Apbon-stbing, q.v. 

1611 Middleton & Dkkkkr Roar. Girl Wks. 1873, 177, 1 
cannot abide these aperne husbands : such colqueanes. 1607 
Shaks. Cor. iv. vi.96 You haue made good worke. You and 
your Apron men. 1658 Cleveland RusticRamp. Wks. 1687, 
429 Apron-men and Plough-joggers. 1663 Killegrew Par¬ 
son's lEed. in Dodsley (1780) XL 382 Apron-rogues with horn 
hands. 1593 Nashe Christ's Tcares 83 b. They will.. play 
the Brokers, Baudcs, Apron-squires, Pandars, or any thing. 
1850 I odd Cycl. Anal. <fr Phys. V. 326/2 The .. apron-hke 
fold that covers the greater part of the intestinal canal. 


Apron (rbpran), v . [f. prec. sb.] To cover with, 
or as with, an apron. 

1865 Dickens Mut. Er. m. iv. 289, I mean lo apron it mid 
towel it. 1880 Blackmorf. M. A/urley 111 . xvL 230 The 
.. bramble aproned the yellow dugs of .shale with brown. 

Aproned (^prand), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -kd-.] 
Having an apron (chiefly in comb .); formerly used 
for: Of the working class, mechanic. 

1628 Fkltiiam Resolves xx. 11635'73 Hee prodigals a Mine 
of Lxcellencic, lhat lavishes a terse Oration to an Apron'd 
Auditory. 1640 Br. Hall Chr. Modcr. 33/1 A separatist,a 
blue-aproned man, that never knew any belter school than 
his shop-board. 1868 Geo. El»ui Sp. Gypsy 173 Leather- 
aproned smiths. 

t Apronee r. Obs. [f. as prec. + -keb.] One 
who wears an apron ; a shopman or mechanic. 
(Used contemptuously of the Parliamentary party 
during the Civil Wars: cf. Aritox sb. 2 b.) 

1659 GAUDEN Tears 0/Ch. 238 (D.i Some prating Seques¬ 
trator, or some surly Aproneer. 1690 IVUhfey Collin's 
II 'alk 111. iD.ilCvery sturdy aproneer Arm'd with balloon 
did straight appear. 

t A’proner. Obs. lnyaperuer. [f. as prec. + 
-er !.] One who wears an apron ; a barman, waiter. 

1611 Chatman May Day Plays 1873 11 . 376 We haue nowinc 
here me thinks, where’s this Aperner? Drawer. Here Sir. 

Apronful (^-pranful.. [f. as prec. + -ku..] 
The quantity that can be held in an apron. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 15 Aug. \oh The good wife when she 
appears with her apronfid of barley. 1868 Miss Bhaddon 
Dead Sea Er. 11 . x. 240 An apronful of flowers. 

Apronless (/‘'pranks), a. Without an apron. 

1865 Dicki ns Mat. Er. m. iv. 27 Bibless and apronle*>. 

A'pron-string. The string with which an 
apron is tied on. Apron-string hold or tenure : 
tenure of property in virtue of one’s wife, or during 
her life-time only. Tied lo Ihc apron-strings (of a 
mother, wife, etc.): unduly controlled by her, 
wholly under her influence. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apo/hth. n 3 As wise as a goocc, or 
as wise as her mothers aperen string. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Cobler 67 Apron-string tenure is very w eak. 1750 Ft.ns 
Mod. Hush. Yl. ii. tt8 (A man] being |>os*es^cd of a house 
and large orchard hy apron-string-hold, felled alimM ah his 
fruit trees, because he every day expected the death of his 
sick wife. 1804 Mrs. Baruauld Richardson l. 160 All her 
fortune in her ow n power—a ven - apron-string tenure. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 . 649 He could not submit to be 
tied to the apron strings even of the best of w i\e*. 

II Apropos aurtfpJ'), adv., a., sb. [F. <1 propos 
(used in Fr. as aclw, adj., and sb.), f. a to apropos 
purpose, plan, f. E. proposition, pa. pple. of p> o- 
pdnitre to set forth, propose.] Const, to, oj. 

A. adv. 

1 . To the purpose; fitly, opportunely. 

1668 Dkyden Ess. Dram. Poesy , 't he French .. use thejn 
with better judgment, and more apropos. 1708 Addison in 
Dk. Manch. Crt. Eliz. to Anne 11 . 315 Stanhope and Karl 
arrived very apropos. 1714 M.\ndev!ll.l l ab. Bees 11733' 
II. 187 Men of prodigious reading ..who judge ill, andscldom 
s;iy any thing it propos. 

2 . With regard to, in respect of, as suggested by. 
(Fr. propos del) absol. (as introductory lo an 
incidental observation or question): By the way. 

1761 Smollett Git Bias ix. i. *1802) III. 44 But a-propos ! 
Hast thou seen thegirlV 1840 Hood l’p Rhine 166 Apropos 
to which last, you will find enclosed, etc. 1883 Black Shaud. 
Betts xx.viii, Suddenly, and a propos of nothing, asking him 
how it was possible for a man to have three godmothers. 

B. adj. To the point or purpose; having direct 
reference to the matter in hand ; pertinent, oppor¬ 
tune, ‘happy.’ 

1691 T. H[ \I.e] Sew Invent. 44 It is certainly .. a propos 
what he had said before in that Page. 1730 Sol i hall lings 
20 The thought w as propos. e 1735 Pork 11 or. Ejist. 11. 
ii. 154 A talc extremely aprupos. 1826 I >israf.li Civ. Grey 
tit. vii. 117 Is there not a passage in Spix apropos to this? 

C. sb. A11 opportune or pertinent occurrence 

{obs .); pertinency. _ 1 

1783 Enrop. Mag. 111 . 246 A greater apropos than this hap¬ 
pened from mere accident. 1860 Edinb. R rr\ No. 225.96 L ew- 
men. .have described what they have seen with more apropos. 

Aps, OE. and dial, form of Am*, Aspkn. 

Apse (a.*ps). PI. apses (;eq>s//\ [ad. L, apsis : 
cf. basis, base, axis, axe, etc. S^e Apsis.] 

1 . Arch. A semi-circular or polygonal recess, 
arched or dome-roofed, in a building, csp. at the 

! end of the choir, aisles, or nave of a church. Uf. 

Apsis 3. 

1846 in Parker Concise Gloss. Arch. 1849 Free man Archil. 
155 The altar was placed at the end of the nave, on the chord 
of the apse. 1876 M. Davies l "north. Lond. 329 Behind this, 
occupying the apse, was an organ. 

2. A sir. -■= Apsis j. 

1822 1 MtsoN Set. tf Art 1 1.427The two points in a planet’s 
orbit .. furthest and nearest to the body round which it 
moves, are called the apses, or apsides. 1879. ‘ A)CKVKK Blent. 
Astron. ix. xlix. 307 The apses, or extremities of the major 
axis—the aphelion or perihelion points. , 

t A’psid, Obs. Also 7 abside. [a. It. abside ; 
or Fr. abside in Arch., upside in Astron., differen¬ 
tiated adaptations of L. absid-em or apshl-cm, 
nom. absis or apsis, also absldai] ~ Apse, Apsis. 

1670 Lasskls Voy. Italy II. 103 The picture of our Saviour 
in the very Tribuno, or Abside (of St. John LateranJ. *743 
Phil. Trans. XLU. 346 A Body approaches from the higher 
Apsid toward the Centre. 
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Apsidal (arpsidal a. [f. L. apsld-eni + -al 1 .] 
1 * Astr. Of or belonging to the apsides. 

1859 in Worcester. i860 All r. Round No. 52. 43 The 
name of apsidal line given to the major axis of the orbit. 

2 . Arch. Of the form or nature of an apse. 

1846 Hook Ck. Diet. 56 The apsidal termination of the 
chancel is still common. 1876 M. Davies Vnorth. Loud. 
254 Behind the choir there arc seven apsidal and two rect¬ 
angular chapels. 

Apsie : see A B C. 

1! Apsis (arpsis). PI. apsides (jepsoud/z, com¬ 
monly in Eng. arpsid/z). Also 6 9 absis. [L. 
apsis > absis (pi. aps-, abstdes ), a. Gr. d«//s, apis a 
fastening, the felloe of a wheel, hence a wheel, arch, 
vault, f. air-r-uv to join, fasten. It would be well 
to restrict apsis to the astronomical sense, leaving 
Apsk in the architectural ] 
f 1 . Circumference, circuit; orbit of a planet. Obs . 

1601 I I01.UM) l'liny 1 .10(Theplanets] seemc tomouc more 
slowly when they goe their highest circuit ..because the 
lines which are drawnc from the top of the Absis, must needs 
grow narrow and neere together al>out ihe centre, as the 
spokes in cart wheeles. 1603 — Plutarch's Mor . 1312 The 
Absis or rundle of the Sistrum. 1706 Phillips, Absis .. the 
Ring or Compass of a Wheel. 

2 . Astr. One of the two points in the elliptic 
orbit of a planetary body, at which it is respec¬ 
tively at its greatest and least distance from the 
body about which it revolves; the aphelion or 
perihelion of a planet, the apogee or perigee of the 
moon. Line of apsides : the straight line joining 
these two points. 

1658 Phillips, Absis, when the Planet* moving to their 
highest or lowest places, are at a stay : the high Absis , being 
call’d the Apogxunt, and the Ion* Absis, the Pcrig.Tum. 
1681 Sm (’». Wharton Mat. Empires Wks. 129 The Change 
of the Absides of the Planets. 1750 Phil. Trans. XLV 11 . 
\i. 64 A given motion of the apsis, retrograde ordiret t. 1862 

H. SiT.NCER First Princ. II. x. § 83 'Che revolution of the line 
of apsides, which in course of time moves round the heavens. 

3 . Arch . = Apse 1. 

1706 Pmu.ii’s, Absis or Apsis, the bowed or arched Roof 
of a House, Room, or Oven, 1845 Ford l/nudbk. Spain 
vi. 509 One noble nave with a semicircular absis. 1852 
M rs. J a meson Leg. Madonna 11857 1 6 The figure in the apsis 
of St. John 1 .ateran. 

b. Also, since these had ihetr place in an apse 
or apsis, used for : (a., The bishop’s seat or throne 
in ancient churches. (A) A relic]nary. 
Apsychical .a-pssikikal), a. rare. [f. Gr. d 
priv. + \juxitc- 6 s (f. ^vxV mind, spirit) + -al 1 .] 

1. Unspirittial. 

1678 |. jfosrs] Frit. Ch. 495 Rivers cannot ascend higher 
than their springs, nor an absychitical (j/V] religion, higher 
than the body. 

2 . N ot connected with or controlled by the mind. 

1878 Fosi er Phys. n. ii. 6,292 Apsychical nervouscentres. 

+ A'psychy. Obs~ n [ad. Gr. d^ 0 x ta > abst. n. 
f. ajvx'X lileless, spiritless : see prec.] ‘ A swoon¬ 
ing or fainting away.' Bailey 1731. 

Apt <vpt\ a. [ad. L. apl-tts fitted, suited, ap¬ 
propriate, pa. pple. of *ap~crc to fasten, attach.] 
Const, to, for, or inf 

1 . Fitted (materially), fitting, rare. 

1791 CnwFKR Iliad 111. 393 His brother’s corslet .. apt to 
his own shape and si/e. 

2 Suited, fitted, adapted (to (obs.) or for a pur¬ 
pose); having the requisite qualifications; fit. 

a. of things, arch. 

1398 T*i:\isa Barth. I)c P. R. xvn. clvii. (1405* 707 Stable 
is apt to many dyuer.se vses. 1432 50 tr. Higdcn Rolls Scr. 

I . 163‘rhei toke places apte to make cites. 1526 Tisdale 
.V. /’. Addr., To make it more apte for the weake stomakes. 
1625 Bacon Ess. (Arh.i 471 States .. apt to he the Founda¬ 
tions of (ircat Monarchies. 1677 „M oxon Mcch. Exerc. 117031 
181 The Workman chuses such si/cs as are aptest for his 
Work. 1858 Carlvlb Fredk. (it. 1 . 11. ii. 54 Tracts of 
Prcusscn are .. frugiferous, apt for the plough. 

b. of persons: Fit, prepared, ready, arch. 

1474 Cantos Chesse 27 Whiche of hem .. was most apte 
for to sende to jjoueme and juge the contrc of spayn. 1526 
Tindall: Luke in. 62 No man that.. loketh backet*apte to 
the kyngdoin of God. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. in. i. 160 biuea 
thousand yeeres, 1 shall not finde iny selfc so apt to dye, 
a 1700 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Hutchinson 22 11 c was apt 
for any bodily exercise. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 20 
‘Fall was he, slim, made apt for feats of war. 

3 . cllipt. Suited to its purpose; suitable, becom¬ 
ing, appropriate. 

1563 Myrr. Mag., Blacksmith xix, The Plowman fyrst his 
land doth dresse and tome And makes it apte. ^ 1597 Morlev 
lutrod. Mus. Annot., [Musicke is] a disposition of propor¬ 
tionable soundcs deutded by apt distances. 1630 Dekkfr 
Honest IVh. II. Wks. 1873 II. 99 Pray the good woman lake 
some apter time. 1710 Stickle Tat Ur No. 8 pi Recom¬ 
mending the apt Use of a Theatre as the most agreeahlc .. 
Method of making a .. moral Gentry. 1807 Wordsvv. 
Resot. ff Jndep. xvi, To give me human strength, by apt 
admonishment. 

b. csf. of language: Suitable or appropriate to 
express ideas; apposite, expressive. 

1590 Shaks. Mats. N. v. i. 65 In all the play There is not 
one word apt. 1688 Ld. Delamer )Vks. 20 Apt words and 
quaint Phrases are very' good adornments of Speech. 1865 
Mill Liberty v. 57/1 What in the apt language of Benlham 
is called pre-appointed evidence. 

c. of thoughts, remarks, etc. Appropriate to the 
occasion, apposite. 


1844 Disrap.li Coningsbv v. vii. 216 The prompt reply or 
the apt retort. 1849 \V. Irving Mahout. «V Succ. xiv. (1853) 
63 The smoke was an apt thought, and saved his camp from 
being sacked. 1877 Sparrow Strut, xxi. 284 The apt reply 
of the little Sunday-school scholar, u*ho, when asked what 
eternity was, replied, ‘ The life-time of God.' 

4 . Having a habitual tendency or predisposition 
{to do something). 

1570 Levins Manip. (1867) 28 Apte, aptus, idoneus. .is also 
the signe of verballes in -bilis, and partiripials in -dus: Apt 
to he taught, docilis \ Apt to be red, tegibilis. 

a. of things: Calculated, likely; habitually liable, 
ready. 

1528 Moke l/crcsyes tv. Wks. 248/2 Vet be such workes .. 
apte to corrupt and infect the reder. 1678 Butler Hud. m. 
i. 1048 For fat is wondrous apt to burn. 1784 Cowper Lett. 
Feb. 29 Wks. 1876, 161 Nothing is so apt to betray us into 
absurdity as too great a dread of it. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Com/. 11 . vii. 124 Any kind of taxation is apt to be looked on 
a* a grievance. 

b. of persons : Customarily disposed, given, in¬ 
clined, prone. 

c 1550 Lusty Juv. in Hazl. Dads. 11 . 53 That 1 may l>e apt 
thy holy precepts to fulfil. 1592 Shaks. Rom. Jul. in. i. 
34 So apt to quarcll. 1718 Pope Iliad xxiy. 530 For apt is 
youth to err. 1771 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 85, 1 
perceive 1 am apt to speak in the singular number. 1857 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 26 We are apt to act too immediately 
on our impulses. 

5 . Susceptible to impressions; ready to leant ; 
intelligent, quick-witted, prompt. Mod. const, at. 

1535 Cuverdai.e Ecclns . xxx vii. 22 Some man is apte and 
well instructe in many thinges. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. v. iii. 
68 O hateful! error.. Why do’st thou shew to the apt thought* 
of men The things that are not. 1660 Pepvs Diary 28 Aug., 
Beginning to teach my wife some scale in nmsique, and 
found her apt beyond imagination. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
1858*220 He was the aptest scholar that ever was, 1832 
Hr. Mariine.au Life in Wilds vi. 77 Men .. are ..apt at 
devising ways of easing their toils. 

* quasi-<n/z'., as in apt-deceiving, -divided. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars 1. lxx, Intestine strife .. The apt- 
divided state entangle would. Ibid. 11717)213 Such apt- 
deceiving Clemency And seeming Order, 
t Apt, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] Natural tendency. 

t 1400 Test . Lore 111. < 1560 301 b/i They have as well divers 
apte*, and divers manner usings, and thilke apte* mowed in 
will been cleaped affections. 

+ Apt, V, Obs. [f. prec. adj.: cf. fit , to ft/.] 

1 . To make fit, adapt (to), prepare suitably (for). 
1575 Laneh.am Lett. (18711 35 A song wel apted too a me¬ 
lodious nob. 1582 Stanvhurst sEneid »Arb. 1 38 In mydst 
ofehaumber thee rotimeforbancket isapted. 1601 B. Jonson 
Poetaster 1 i, He -.hall follow and observe what 1 will apt 
him to. 1672 1 >k. Buckhm. Rehearsal 11. v, Composing this 
Air, and apting it for the business. 

b. reft. 

1540 Rasnu.d Birth Man. \. x. 1634 37 The matter in¬ 
clining and apting it selfe .. to the . nature of the vessels. 
1633 Masscnclk AVw Hay, etc. m. ii, Apt thyself To the 
noble state f labour to advance thee. 

2 . intr. for reft.) To suit, be suitable or fitting. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. tx. xliv. <1612* 212 Here occasion 

apteth that we catalogue a while. Ibid. Kpit., Out of which 1 ,. 
have gleaned not a little apting to this our abridged Historic. 

3 . bans. To incline, dispose to. 

a 1625 Fletcher I.osv's Pilgr. ti. iii. (T.)They are things 
ignorant, And therefore apted to that disposition Of doting 
fondness. 1641 Dkniiam Sophy 11. (1667) 19 The king is mel¬ 
ancholy, Apted for any ill impressions. 

t Aptable, a. Obs.~° [f. Ait z>. + -aule.] 
That may be fitted or adapted. 
i6ii Cotgk., Accommodable, Finable, aptable, appliaklc. 

t A’ptate, v. Obs [f. L. ap/at- ]ipl. stem of 
apta-re to lit, adapt, f aptus : see Apt a .] 

1678 Phillips, Aptate , to fit and prepare a thing properly 
to a designed end : as for example to aptate a Planet.. is 
.. to fornfic the Planet in Position of House, and dignities 
to the greatest advantage. [So in Bailey.] 

Apteral (arpteral), a. rare. [f. Gr. a7rrf/>-os 
wingless (f. a priv. + rntp-ov wing) + -al 1 .] 

1 . Wingless; in Zoo/. = Apterous. 

1833 Elgin Marb. 1 1.60 Marbles from the Temple of apteral 
Victory. 

2 . Arch. Having no columns along the sides. 

1834 Penny Cycl. 11 . 199/2 Our modern churches which 
have porticoes .. arc .. generally, illustrations uf the apteral 
arrangement. 

A'pteran, a. and sb. Zoo/, [f. as prec. + -ax.] 
A. adj. Wingless. B. sb. A wingless insect; 
one of the Aptcra. 1852 in Brande. 

Apteroid (arpteroid). Zoo/, rare. [f. as prec. 
-+ -oiD.] A bird having the wings merely rudi¬ 
mentary (as the emu). 1836 [See Apod.] 

Apterous (arpteres), a. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 

1 . Z.00I. Wingless; esp. belonging to the A pi era. 
a sub-order of Insects including lice and spring-tails. 

1775 White Selborne Ixv. (1865) 272 These apterous insects. 
1780 Lightfoot Brit. Shells in Phift Trans. LXXV 1 . 169 
The body of the single .specimen which had wings was .. 
narrower than the apterous ones. 1880 Bastian Brain 61 
Blind insects arc all apterous, 

2 . Bot. Of seeds, leafstalks, etc.: Having no 
membranous expansions; opposed to a/ate. 

1830 Bindley Nat* Syst. Bot . 45 [The Mangosteen Tribe 
have] seeds .. always apterous. 

Apteryx (arpteriks). Ornith. [f. Gr. a priv. + 
TTTfpuf wing: cf. airr/piryos wingless.] A New 
Zealand bird, about the size of a goose, with merely 
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rudimentary wings and no tail, called by the na¬ 
tives Kiwi. 

1813 G. Shaw Xatur. Misc . XXIV. 1058 The Southern Ap¬ 
teryx. 1854 Owen in Ords Circ. Sc. 1 . 221 Birds devoid of 
the power of flight, such as the ostrich and apteryx. 

Aptitude (arptiti*/d). [a. F. aptitude (16th c. 
in I.ittre), ad. med.L. aptitudo, n. of quality f. L. 
aptus : see Apt a. and -tui>e. Cf. also Attitude.] 

1 . The quality of being fit for a purpose ©r posi¬ 
tion, or suited to general requirements ; fitness, 
suitableness, appropriateness. 

1643 Milton Divorce 1. iv. (1847) 128/2 That sociable and 
helpful aptitude .. between man and woman. 1654 Washes 
Unbelievers 62 They lose their aptitude for heaven. 1749 
Denver Pros. Numb. 19 For the Sake of Aptitude of Kxpres- 
sion. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 144 Its aptitude for the 
residence of a foreigner. 1851 Helps Comp. Solitude xi. 
(1874) 188 In any comparison so frequently used there must 
be some aptitude. 

2 . Natural tendency, propensity, or disposition. 

1633 Earl Manch. AlSlondo (1636) 90 Nor hath [the bodiel 

aptitude in it selfe to rcanimation. a 1704 Locke ( 1 .) He 
that is about children should study their nature and apti¬ 
tudes. 1859 Owen Class, Mamnt. 34 The aptitude of the 
Cheiroptera, tofall like Reptiles into a stateoftruc torpidity. 

3 . Natural capacity, endowment, or ability; 
talent for any pursuit. 

1789 96 Morse Aincr.Geog. 1 . 257 A remarkable aptitude 
for mechanical inventions. 1855 Bain Senses 4- Intell. ti. i. 

§ 23 Our estimate of time is one of the earliest of our mental 
aptitudes. 1879 Calderwood ftr. ix. 263 There is 

a physical acquisition, resulting in physical aptitudes, 
b. transf of countries: Capability, qualification. 
1775 Bukkk Concil. Amer, Wks. III. 123 If ever there was 
a country qualified to produce wealth, it is India .. America 
has none of these aptitudes, 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 47 
'I hc colonising and commercial aptitudes of Tyre. 

C. esp. Natural capacity to learn or understand ; 
intelligence, qtiick-wittedness, readiness. 

1548 Udall F.rasut. Par. Pref. 14 Thy state of knowledge 
and aptitude or capacitie. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxv. 
205 The general idea .. he had acquired with great aptitude. 

t Aptitu'dinal, a. Obs ~° [f. med.L. aptitu - 
din-cm (see prec.) + -AL 1 .] Relating to aptitude. 
1700 Worcester cites Baxter. 
t Aptitu dinally , adv. Obs. rare ~ K [f. prec. 
+ t.y -.] In a manner which shows aptitude. 
c 1600 Timon iv. iii. (1842)67 A man may hange himselfc 
.. either aptitudinally and catachrcstically, or perpendicu¬ 
larly and iuhjcsiuely. 

Aptly arptli). adv. [f. Apt a. + -ly-.] 

1 . ‘ With just connection or correspondence* (J.); 
with exact adjustment, well-fittingly. 

1597 Morley Introd.Mus. 86 See what points will aptliest 
agree with the nature of it. 1712 Black.mokk Creation (J.j 
What makes them aptly to the limbs adhere? 1794 Sulli- 
\ an I'Lnv Nat. II. 205 A thing that consists of a multitude 
of pieces, aptly joine . 1870 Bryant Homer 1 . ix. 289, 1 

broke my aptly-jointed chamber doors. 

2 . So as to suit a purpose or meet general re¬ 
quirements; fitly, suitably; appropriately. 

1548 U pall lirasm. Par . Pref. 19 A thyng aptlye geuen. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxix. 173 We may compare this 
Distemper very aptly to an Ague. 1795 T. Taylor Apuleins 
(1822) 338 The senses .. being aptly formed, by nature, to the 
perception of scnsihles. 1818 Byron Chi/de liar. iv. vii, A 
form which aptly seems Such as 1 sought for. 
b. esp. of language : Appositely, expressively, to 
the point. 

c 1525 Skelton Speke Parrot 46T0 lerne all language, and 
it to spake aptely. 1661 Bramhall Just J ind. ii. 7 Such a 
passionate heat is aptly stiled .. a paroxisme. a 1849 Poe 
Raven, Reply so aptly spoken. 

3 . With ready'susceptibility, with quick intelli¬ 
gence ; readily. 

1579 Lyly Euplines (Arb.) 136 He shall .. bee able aptly to 
conceiue, and readily to vtter any thing. 1601 Shaks, Tivel. 
N. ill. iv. 2i2, 1 know his youth will aptly receiuc it. 1805 
Southey Mhdoc in Ait. xiii. Wks, V. 288 Aptly she learnt, 
what willingly he taught. 

Aptness (a' ptnes). [f. as prec. + ->*ess.] 

1 . Fitness for a purpose; suitableness, appro¬ 
priateness. 

1538 Starkey England 5 Youraptencs.. no man doth do wte. 
1702 Ado isoN Medals ii. 134 The aptness of such a posture 
to represent an extreme affliction. 1844 King lake Eothen 
xi. (1878) 151 The universal aptness of a religious system. 

2 . Habitual tendency or predisposition ; inclina¬ 
tion, propensity, proneness : a. of persons. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasut. Par. Rom. ii. 14 (R.) A forward- 
nes to sinne and a ccrtaine aptnes therunto. 1767 Fordyck 
Serin. 1 "ng. Wont. 11 . via. 22 That aptness .. to be affrighted 
at trifling accidents. 

b. of things. 

1627 Smith Seaman's Grant, x. 51 Aptnesse and disposition 
to putrifie. 1794 Herschel in Phil. Trans. LXX.XV. 64 
The heat of any situation depends upon the aptness of the 
medium to yield to the impression 01 the solar rays. 

3 . Ready susceptibility, quickness of apprehen¬ 
sion ; capacity, proficiency, aptitude. 

1598 Yong Diana 155 The aptnes and actiuitie of the icily 
Shepherdes. >612 Brinsley Dos. Parts (1669) Introd. 2 A 
Scholar of any aptness. 1742 Richardson Pamela I V. 317 
'l’ricks, of which the Aptness or Docility of their Natures 
makes them capable. 1830 Orme Baxter 19 A measure of 
aptness to leach and persuade men. 

Aptote (x'pl<? u t). Gram . [ad. L. aptdt-um , a. 
Gr. amorr-ov, f. d priv. + tttcdtos falling, cogn. w. 
irrums case, f. viirr-ftv (stem tt(t-) to fall.] A 
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noun that has no distinction of cases ; an indeclin¬ 
able noun. Also fig. 

1589 Papge tv. Hatchet Ciii, Wc arc all Aptots , in all 
cases alike. 161a Brinsley Pos. Parts (1669) 100 Aptots .. 
have no several case, but arc alike in all cases. 1769 Park- 
hurst Gr. Lex. (1822) 28 Aptotes .. have but one case end¬ 
ing for every case. 

Aptotic (septet ik), a. [f. prec. + -ic, after 
Gr. 7rr<uri*<fe.] Uninflected. Applied to languages 
which have no grammatical inflexions. 

[Notin Craig 1847.] 184952 Todd Cycl Ana t. % Phys. 

IV. 1346/1 The Aptotic type, of which the Chinese is an 
example. 1858 [See An aptotic]. 

Apulmonic (seprdnvnik), a. rare. [f. A- pref. 

14 + Pulmonic.] Having no lungs. 

1874 Ritchie Creation iii. 42 Innumerable races of living 
apulmonic creatures. . 

+ Apy’ke, V. Ohs, rare . [f. A- pref 1 intensive 
+ Pike v . Cf. Chancer ProL C. T. 367 * Ful freshe 
and newe bir gere ypiked was.’] To adorn. 

«-1325 A*. A*. A Uit. P. B. 1479 pe pyleres apyked pat praysed 
hii inony. Ibui. 1637, 1 schal Apyke in porpre clo)>e. 

Apyretic (jcpire*tik), a. Path . [mod. f, Gr. 
airvptr-os without fever (a priv. -f irupcr -os fever) + 
-ic; cf. Fr. apyretique .] Free from fever. 

1842 F. Black Ho/na-op. iii. 38 A general apyretic erup¬ 
tion a little analogous to scarlatina. 1853 M ayne A 'xp. Ac t ., 
Apyretic ., applied to the days of an intermission in ague; 
also to local diseases which do not induce febrile excitement. 

Apyrexial (repire ksiah, a. Path. rare. [f. 
mod.L. a pyrexia (see next) + -alFJ = prec. 

1878 Kingzett Anim. them. xxii. 437 The subsequent 
apyrexial periods lof relapsing fever] 

Apyrexy (arpireksi). Path. [ad. mod.L. apy- 
rexia (also used), a.Gr. avvpf^ta, f. a priv. + irvpiaa- 
tiv to be feverish. Cf. F. apyrexie] The period 
of intermission in a fever. 

1656 Blount G/ossogr., Apyrexie, the remitting of a Fever, 
or the shaking in the course of an ague. 1742 Bailey 
Apyrexy. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. I'ath. 16 The normal in¬ 
terval in a febrile disease is denominated A pyrexia. 

Apyrous apai- v ras, arpiros), a. [f. Gr. anvp-os 
without fire, nnsmelted (f. a priv. + nvp- fire) + -ous. 
Cf. Fr. apyre] Not altered by exposure to fire. 

178a Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LX XII. 309 A clay suf¬ 
ficiently apyrous or unvitrescihle. 180a Bournon ibid. 
XCI 1 . 323 Hafiy .. gives it the name of apyrous felspar. 

Aqu-, earlier spelling of Acqu-, q.v. 

II Aqua (r l ‘kwa, a^kwa). The Latin word for 
7 vatcr, used in many descriptive names in Pharmacy 
and Chemistry, with sense of: Liquid, solution. 
See esp. Aqua fortis, mirabilis, kkgia, vita;. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. cxxxvi. 11495) 692 Of 
grene rose aqua rosacea is made by sethyng. 

Aquabib (^Tkwabib). [f. L. aqua water + bib- 
ere to drink.] A water-drinker. 

1731 Bailey, Aqtiabibe , a water drinker. 1883 Pall Mall 
G. 5 Feb. 11/2 Our worthy friend p Water-drinker'] might 
be known henceforth as an ' aquahibist/ or, if he prefers 
three syllables, * aquabib/ 

Aquaduct, obs. form of Aqueduct. 
t Aquse-oTeous, a. Ohs. rare- l . [f. L. aqua 
+ Oi.eous, f. oleum oil.] Containing or consisting 
of both water and oil (as new milk). 

1674 Grew Anal. Plants hi. iv. § 13 The Aqua-oleous 
Liquors of Plants. 

t Aqu-ae*rial, a. Ohs. [f. as prec. + Aerial.] 
Of water and air, or of the air contained in water. 

167a Phil. Trans. VII. 4070 Conjecture .. that Amber is a 
bituminous fluid substance, hardned by the operations of the 
aqu-acrial particles upon it. 

II Aquafortis (tf*-kwi,f^*itis). [L. ; = strong 
water.J 

1 . The early scientific, and still the popular, name 
of the Nitric Acid of commerce (dilute HN 0 3 ), a 
powerful solvent and corrosive. 

1601 Wekver Mirr. Martyrs Dj, For inke strong aqua¬ 
fortis, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 789 Dissolve the Iron in the 
Aqua-Fortis. 176a H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. 
(1786) IV. 178 Lord Lovat.. etched in aquafortis by William 
Hogarth. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. vi. 86 Nitric acid, the 
substance known commonly as aquafortis. 

12 . Also used of other powerful solvents. Ohs. 
1607 Topsell Four-footed Beasts 308 Wash all his tail 
with aqua fortis, or strong water, made in this sort: take of 
green copperas, of allum, of each, one pound,—of white cop¬ 
peras a quartern. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1 . 202 Aquafortis 
did not always mean nitric acid. 

\fis- 

1611 Miudleton & Dek. Roar. Girt Wks. 1873 111 . 156 
Mony is that Aqua fortis, that eates into many a maiden¬ 
head. 1670 Each aru Contempt Clergy 55 The blot is and 
blurrs of our sins must be taken out by the aqua-fortis of our 
tears. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets via. 256 The sceptical aqua¬ 
fortis of his age is as strong in Aristophanes as in Euripides. 

Aquafortist (^hkwaifputist). [f. prec. after 
words in -1ST.] One who makes etchings or en¬ 
gravings by means* of aquafortis. 

1880 May. Art Dec. 77 As an aquafortist he was worthy 
to rank with Rembrandt. 

t A'quage. Obs.- 0 . [ad. L. aquagium aqueduct, 
f. aqua 4- ag?re to lead, bring.] = Aqueduct. 

1706 Phillips, Aquagium, (in old Records) an Aquage, or 
Water course, 1731 in Bailey. 

t Aqua*ke, v. Ohs . [f. A- pref. 1 intensive+ 
Quake v .] To quake, tremble. 


1303 R. BrUNNF. Handl. Synne 7839 }yf he hadde slept, 
hym nedede awake, 5yf he were wakyng, he shulde a-quakc. 
c 1330 Kyng of Tars 434 Hire flesch i-wis was al aqnaked 
For drede. 

Aquamarine (^ kwa|inar/"n). [ad. L. aqua 
marina sea-water (from its colour); the earlier 
equivalent was Aigue marine from Fr., also written 
ag- } aq tic-marine] 

1 . A bluish-green variety of beryl. 

[1598 Stow Sum*. (ed. Strype 1754* I. 1. xx. 121/2 One en¬ 
tire Stone of a sea-waier green colour, known by the name 
of the Agmarine.] 1727 51 Chambers Cycl., Aqna Marina, 
Aqne Marine. 1802 Bournon Corundum in Phil. Trans. 
XCI I. 318 Of a fine bluish green, like the aqua marine. 

2 . Hence as adj. and sh. Bluish-green (colour); 
sea-colour(ed. 

1846 Ruskix Mod. Paint. I. 11. v. i. § 10 Its general hue of 
aquamarine green. 1862 Miss Bradixjn Lady And ley i. 21 
The wet aquamarine upon the palette. 

II A^qua mirabilis. Ohs, [L.] * The wonder¬ 
ful water, prepared of cloves, galangals, cubebs, 
mace, cardomums, nutmegs, ginger, and spirit of 
wine, digested twenty-four hours, then distilled.’ J. 

1741 Cornpl . Fam.-Piece t. i. 24 Take .. Plague-water and 
Aqua Mirabilis. 1818 Scott //>■/. Midi, viii, Gin ye take a 
morning's draught, let it be aqua mirnbilis. 

t A’quapoise. Ohs. rare~ \ [f. L. aqua water 
+ Poise ; cf. equipoise ] A balance for weighing 
a substance in water. 

1688 1 . Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVI 1 . 794, I could not 
trie any' thing as to their spedfick Gravity, having neither 
Auuapoi.se, nor those other Glas-.es I had contrived. 

Aquapuncture G"»Lwa,p?> qktuu). Med. [f. 

I.. aqua with water + Puncture.] Puncture of ibe 
skin by means of a fine jet of water from a force- 
pump; used to give relief in neuralgia, lumbago, etc. 

1876 Baktholow Mat. Med. (1879'' 5 -t- The method of 
aquupunciure consists in the introduction of water subcu¬ 
taneously. 

|| Aqua regia (rhkwairnt^ia). Also aqua 
regia. [L. ; = royal water.] A mixture of nitric 
and hydrochloric acids, so called because it can 
dissolve the ‘noble’ metals, gold and platinum. j 
1610 B. J onson . llth. 11. v, What's cohohation? ’Tis the 
pouring on Vour aqua regis , and then drawing him of)’. 
>641 F rench Distill, iii. 11651) 70 Aqua regia, or Sty gin .. 
will dissolve Gold. 1869 Roscoe Etcm. Client. 275 Gold 
trichloride, obtained when gold is dissolved in aqua regia. 

|| Aquarelle (cekware*!). [Fr., ad. ll. aeque- 
rclla water-eolour, dim. of aequa L. aqua water.] 

A kind of painting or illuminating wilh Chinese j 
ink, and very thin, transparent water-colours; used j 
to represent flowers, small landscapes, etc. Also, ' 
the design so produced. 

1869 Eng. Mec/t. 2 July 340/3 Aniline colours arc utilised 
for the colouring; of.. aquarelles, photographs, etc. 

Aquarellist (sekwaredisl). [f. prec. 4- -1 st.] 
An artist in aquarelle. 

188a St. James's Gaz. 17 Feb. fi A real desire to portray 
the true aspects of nature a desire too often wanting 10 
Italian aquarellists. 

Aqua*rial, a. rare, [f. as next + -ALL]-next. 

2864 Lets. Hr. 542/1 Boston Aquaria! Gardens. 

Aquarian (akwe» rian), a. and sh. [f. L. aqudri- 
ns pertaining to water (in pi. masc. Aqudrii name 
of a heietieal seet) 4- -an.] 

A. adj. Of, or pertaining to, an aquarium, rare. 

1865 Intel/. Observ. No. 46. 260 Aquarian principles. 

B. sh. 1 . One of a sect of Christians in the 
primitive church, who used water instead of wine 
in the Lord's Supper. 

1586T. Rogers 39>fr/.(1607)296The Aquarians, .for wine 
.. gave water unto the people. 1751 in Chambers Cycl. 

2 . One who keeps an aquarium. 

1857 Xation. Mag. I. 352 An aquarian in trouble. 
Aquarium akweo ripm). PI. -iums, -ia. [ 1 ,., 
neut. sing of aqudrins (see prec.); cf. cl. L. aqua¬ 
rium a watering-place for cattle.] A11 artificial 
pond or tank (the latter usually with glass sides', 
in which aquatic plants and animals are kept alive 
for purposes of observation and study. Also, in 
recent usage, a place of public entertainment, in 
which such aquariums are exhibited. 

[1853 A thenarum 28 May, The new Fish house has re¬ 
ceived the somewhat curious title ofyhe ‘ Marine Vivarium/ 
1853 Guide Zool. Gard., Aquatic Vivarium.] 1854 Gos.sk 
(title) The Aquarium*, an Unveiling of the Wonders of the 
Deep Sea. 2855 Kingsley Glancus 154 A prawn or two, 
and a few minute star-fish will make your aquarium com¬ 
plete. 1869 Eng. Mec/t. 14 May 179/3, * have had aqua¬ 
riums made of other materials, 1880 Disraeli Endyrn, xx. 
86 There were no Alhanibras then .. no casinos, no music- 
halls, no aquaria, no promenade concerts. 

II Aquarius (akwe-’ritfs). Asb\ Also 5-7 
Aquary. [L. * water-carrier, subst. use of aqua• 
ritts adj.: see above.] One of the zodiacal con¬ 
stellations, giving its name to the eleventh sign of 
the zodiac, which the sun enters on the 21st of Jan. 

1398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. vm.x.(1495) 314 The sygne 
Aquarius is the butlere of goddes and yeuyth them a w'ater 
potte. c 1400 Epiph. <Turnb. 2843) 202 When in Aquarye 
Phebus schad hys lyght. 1686 Goad Celest. Bod. it. i. 241 
1 n Aquary you see the 6 brings Rain. 1870 Proctor Other 
Worlds xii. 287 The Water-can of Aquarius. 

A : quarter (akwoutaj), advb.phr. Naut . [A 


prepP 4 Quar'. hr sb.\ On the quarter, i.e. 45* 
abaft the beam. 

^2849 Bhtc/no. Mag. LXV. 333, I felt the ship bring her 
wind a-quarter. 

Aquatic (akwartik), a. and sh. Also 5 aqua- 
tyquo, 7 -ique. [a. F. aqualique , ad. L. aqndlicus 
watery, living in water, (.aqua water: see -atic.] 

A. adj. 

f I. Of or pertaining to water as a substance ; 
watery, rainy. Ohs. 

1490 Caxton Eurydos xxiv, 91 The grete poundes and 
ryuers, allc ihynges aqtiatyqne. 1686 Goad Celest. Bod. it. 
vi. 289 We are troubled with Aquatique Signs. 

2 . Of or pertaining to water as a habitat or 
resort; esp. a. of plants and animals: Living or 
growing in or near water. 

1642 Howell For. Trav. iArb.) 67 Jonas .. was shut up in 
the body of that great (aquatique) beast. 1794 Sui.unan 
l 'ten* Mat. t. 200 The smaller seeds of terrestrial and aqua¬ 
tic plants. 1833 11 t. M ARTiNMAU Charmed Sea i. to Aquatic 
birds on the opposite margin. 1867 F. Francis Angling 
vi. u 38 o) 204 Many spiders .. lead an aquatic existence. 

b. Pertaining to pastime in or upon the water. 

2866 Reader 17 Mar. 277/3 The aspirant after aquatic 
fame. Mod. Aquatic sports. 

B. sh. 

1 . An aquatic plant or animal {arch .); a person 
given to aquatic pastimes. 

1600 in Scott Antiq. xxx. Motto , lie tilled wilh a sword¬ 
fish—Marry, Sir, Th‘ aquatic had the best. 2669 Worlihgi 
Syst. A grit. (1681) 272 (>siers, Willows, and other \quntick >. 
1815 l.t». Campbell Let. in f.ife I. 313 Continue a deter¬ 
mined aquatic [/.<■. bather). 1859 F. l’.viv r Curate Cumberv\ 
70, A cartload of aquatics for her own pond. 1866 Reader 
17 Mar. 277/2 With the applause of the thousands .. ringing 
in his ears, the exultant aquatic, etc. 

2 . A water-drinker, rare *- 

a 1790 Frank!. is. lutobiog., That the ‘ American aquatic/as 
they used to call me, was stronger than those who drank porter. 

3 . //. Pastimes conducted in or upon the water. 

1865 Daily Tel. 12 July 9/4 Aquatics—Amateur Champion¬ 
ship of the Thames. 1866 Chamb. Jrnl.^t Jan. io/i Conic 
.. and take an oar Papa has gone wild on aquatics. 

t Aqua tical, a. Ohs. [f. as prec. 4- -al 1 .] Of 
aquatic nature : having to do with water. 

1603 Holland Plutarch 692 iR.' Animals .. terrestrial, 
aquatical), volatile, and celestial. 1603 Sir C. H tv don Jud, 

Istrol. v. 146 Aquaticall Instruments, houre-glasscs, dyals. 
1695 Conor kvl Love for Love it. v. Fiery Trigons and Aqua¬ 
tical Trigons. 

Aqua tic ally, Wr. rare. [f. prec.+ -u-\] 
In an aquatic manner ; in the direction of aquatics. 

288a Daily Xcws 12 June 3,2 Those of their party who 
were aquatically disposed. 

Aquatile (arkwatil, oil', a. and xh. arch. [ad. 
L. aqudtilis aquatic, f. aqua water: see -atile.J 

A. adj. Living in water ; = Aquatic a. 2. 

162a Sir R. Hawkins Vay. S. Sea (18471 119 Part ter* 
restryall and part aquatile as the mare-inakl. 2747 51 
Chambers Cyil. s.v Aquatn, The autienl Romans had also 
their aquatic or aquatile gods. 1865 F. Looker Select. 14 ^ 
His deity was aquatile, A rough and tongh old Crocodile. 

B. ib. An aquatic animal or plant; = Aquaticj/l i . 

2638 Wilkins Disc. Xeto World 1 1684) 174 Observation- 

concerning the Nature ofAquatils. 1706 Phil. Trans. XXV. 
2314 Fishes and other Aquatiles. 2731 Bailey , Aquati/cs, 
-.licit ptai.fe as grow in water 

Aquatint (ie*kwa|tbnt), aqua-tinta ^arkwai- 
ti nta), sh. [a. F. aqua-linte, and It. acqua tiula 
L. aqua lincta dyed water \tiugHre to dye).] A 
method of engraving on copper, by the use of a 
resinous solution and niiric acid, which produces 
effects resembling those of Indian-ink or water¬ 
colour drawing; also, the design so produced. 

178a W. Gilpin Observ. /^>yii8oo) Introd. 8 The proven* 
of working in aquatint. 1862 Fhorsbury Turner 1 . S 3 To 
publish a fine series of aquatints. 

b. all rib. quasi-aq/. 

178a W. Gilpin Observ. Uye (1792) Introd. 8 The aqua- 
tinta mode of multiplying drawings. 1879 Spon Workshop 
Rec. 162 Aqua-tinta engraving .. is recognised by its simi¬ 
larity to Indian ink or sepia drawing. 

A'quatint, v. [f. prec.] To engrave in aquatint. 

1819 Rees Cycl. 11 . s.v. Aquatint , This method of aqua¬ 
tinting. 188a Athcn.eunr 9 Sept. 343/1 C. Turner mezzo¬ 
tinted many * Libers,’ but he aquatinted none, . 

Aquatintan (akwafti ntan), a. rare - 1 . [I. 

prec. sb. + -an ] In aquatint. 

1855 W. Boyd Oakio. Old 1, Aquatintan F.tchings, 

Aquatinter (sekwaitimtaj). [f.prec.vb. 4--EH 1 .] 
One who engraves in aquatint. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 203 Modern aquatinters. 

t Aqua’tion. Obs. rare- . [ad. L. aqualioit-etu 
watering, rain, 11. of action f. aqnd-ri to bring 
water.] Watering ; getting of water. 

16*3 Cockkram, Aquation , abundance ojf raine. 1695 E. 
Gi bson Camden's Brit, in Symonds Rec. Rocks vi. 198 Com- 
modiously situated for aquation by reason of the nearness 
of the river Teme. 

Aquavalent (akwoe valcnt). Chan. [f. L. 
aqua water 4 - valctil-cm pr. pple. of valerc to be 
strong, to equal; cf. equivalent] The molecular 
proportion between an anhydrous salt and the water 
of its cryohydrate, i.e. the number of molecules of 
water with which one molecule of the salt unites. 

1882 in Watts Diet. Chcnt. VIII. 1005. 
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II Aqua-vitae (r»;kwa|Wii). Also 5-7 aqua- 
vile, 7-8 aqua-vita. [L. ;=* water oflife ; cf. F. 
can dc vie, Ir. uisge b heat ha , * usquebaugh .’] 

1 . A term of the alchemists applied to ardent 
spirits orunreetified alcohol; sometimes applied, in 
commerce, to ardent spirits of the first distillation. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm. 1652,115 With Aquavite 
ofttimes, both wash and drie. 1586 Height Melanch. xxii. 
126 From the lyes of wine is distilled a strong and burning 
aqua vitae. 1674 Petty Disc. be/. R. Soc. 95 A Lamplike 
Vessel of common Aauaviiae. 1762 H. Walpole I'ertue's 
Anecd. Paint. (1786' II. 207 He cleansed them with aqua- 
vitae alone. 

2 . lienee, fop. Any form in which ardent spirits 
have been drunk, as brandy, whisky, etc. 

1547 Hookde Dietary x. 238 To speake of. . aqua vile or 
of Ipocras. 1552 Chron. Cr.briars (1852) 74 A woman .. that 
made aqwavyte. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. in. 208 Restor'd the 
fainting High and Mighty With Rrandy-Winc and Aqua- 
vitae. 1785 Burns Earnest Cry iii, That curst restriction 
On Aquavitae. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xviii, A lass of brandy 
or aqua vitx. 

3 . fig .; or in the literal L. meaning. 

n6oo Davies in Farr’s .S’. t\ I. 254 Couer this Aqoa 
vita: with your wings From touch of infidels and Jewes. 

4 . Comb, and Attrib. 

1601 Sherley's Pros*. Persia 11863' 4^ A crue of aqua-vita.*, 
bellyed fell owes. 1634 Howell Lett. (1650. II. 76 Sacks 
and canaries .. us*d to he drunk in aquavita measures. 1749 

H. Walpole Corr. (18371 h M3 Was glad lo bear ihe aqua 
vita: man crying a dram. 

Aquaynt, obs. f. Acquaint. 

+ Aqueath., z\ Obs. 1-3. For forms see 
Queath. [OK. ancedan, f. A- pref. 1 + ewedan to 
say: see Queath, and cf. Bequeath.] To sjieak 
out; to resound, re-echo. 

a 1000 C.r tin ton's Gen. (Gr.t 630 Word acwarj? wuldres aldur. 
1205 Lav. 27717 per weswunderfiegrure: )»a wclcnen aqueften. 

Aqueduct (sckwAfokt). Also 6-8 aquae-, 
aquaduct. [ad. L. aquwductus, aqwr ductus, 
ductus aquse, conveyance of water, f. due Arc to 
lead, bring. Cf. K. aqitcduc.] 

1 . An artificial channel for the conveyance of 
water from place to place ; a conduit ; exp. an 
elevated structure of masonry used for this purpose. 

1538 Lelano ltin. IV. 77 At the place of ihe midle meeting 
of these Streets, is an Aquaeduct. 1621 Burton Aunt. Met. 
11. ii. t. i, T hat Segouian Aqueduct in Spaine .. vpon ihree 
rowes of pillars, one about* another, convaying sweet water 
to euery house. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal 51 T he charge 
ofaquaducts or publike conduits. 1858 Hawthorne /■>.'<y 
It. Jrnts. 11 . 219 i he Claudian aqueduct.. looks like a long 
procession, striding across the Campagna. 

b. transf or fig. 

1646 J. Hall Ilorx J’ac. 12 Preaching is the C'hristall 
aquaeduct that vonveighs the water of Life to u>. 1857 H. 

Reed Brit. Poets iii. 94 The {>oeis were apt lo fill their urns 
chiefly from the classical aqueduct^ uf antiquity. 1875 
Grindon t.i/c\ i. Looking at the clouds merely as aqueducts. 

2 . The similar structure by which a canal is car¬ 
ried over a river,etc. (Also called aqueduct-bridge.) 

1791 Nkwte Tour Png. 4- Sc. 206 One uf the most remark¬ 
able curiosities upon this magnificent canal is the aqueduct 
bridge of Ccsse. 1842 Whittock Bk. Trades 204 ‘Aque¬ 
ducts’ are frequently employed on a canal for the purpose 
of carrying it over rivers. 

3 . Phys. Name given Lo several small canals, 
chiefly in the head of mammals. 

1709 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXVI I. loSThe boney part of 
the Aqueduct. 1718 — ibid. XXX. 890 The Aqueduct!’*]. . 
Use is to receive the superfluous Moisture from the Cavitas 
Tympani. 1881 Mivart Cat 66 The facia) nerve .. travers¬ 
ing in its way a canal termed the Aqueduct of Fallopius. 

Aqueighte, aqueijte, pa. t. of Aquetch v. Obs. 

Aqueint, pa. t. and pplc. of Aquknch v. Obs. 

t Aqueity. nonce-wd. [f. as if from L. *at/ueus 
(see Aqueous) watery + -m\] The ess niial prin¬ 
ciple of water; watery quality. 

1610 B. Jon son Alc/t. it. v, The Aqueitie, Terrcide, and 
Sulphureitie Shall runne together agatne. 

f Aque’ll, v. Obs. 1 4. For forms see Quell v. 
[OE. acwtflan, f. A- pref. \ intensive + civilian to 
kill. Quell : cogn. with OHG. arquclljan, ar- 
chwtllan .] To slay, destroy, put an end to. 

C950 Li tut is/. Gosf>. John vii. 25 Ahnc Scs is ftone soccaS 
to a-cucllancr £1175 Lamb. Horn. 207 His pine on rode 
and his dead acwcllen mine sunnen. a 1250 Choi <y Night. 
*37° par-mide beoJ> men a-cwalde. a 1300 Floriz 4- I>I. 725 
Quab hlaunchcflur, ‘aquel \>u me. And let flori2 aliue be.' 
c 1330 Artiu <y MerL 400 Hou Fortiger hir king aqncld. 

t Aque nch, v. Obs. For forms see Quench v. 
[OE .acwyiean, f. A- pref. 1 intensive + avyican to 
Quench. Orig. trans., but afterwards used as intr.] 

1 . To quench, extinguish, put out (fire, light, life>. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosf>. Matt. xxv. 8 Urc leoht-fatu synt aewencte. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 135 Wctcr acwcnched fur. c 1230 Ancr. 
R. 124 Lulel fur was ter K* r of, )>el a pof aeweinte. 1393 

I. ANGt- P. PI. C. xxi. 394 Aquykyc ’bat was aqueynt bor w 
synne. 1482 Warkw. Chron. 22 It wuldc seme aqucnched 
outc; and sodenly it hrent fervently agcync. 

2 . intr. To go out, become extinguished. 

c 1230 After. R. 426 pc Holi Gostcs fur acwcnchcS, hwon 
pc brondes .. beoO i-sundred. c 1305 St. Dtmstan 6 in 
E. E. P. (1862) Here fijl aqueinte oueral. 1485 Caxton 
Trevisa's Higdert m. xxxv.(i527> 132 The fyre of the sacrc- 
fyee acquenched. 

3 . trans. To quench, satisfy, appease (appetiteV 

<■1300 Pox <y Wot /13 In Ha/ 1 . E. P. P. 1 . 51 He thohutc 


his hounger aqoenchc .. mid mete. 1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 
1 a Me thinkcin My thurst shall never be acqucinu 

4 - fig ■ To extinguish, pul an end lo. 

CU75 Lamb. Horn. 135 Alswa weter acwencbeS fur, alswa 
clmes dedc acwenchc'o sunne. c 130^ St. Katherine 78 in 
E.E.P.i 1862) On of ourc knaues mi3le hire resouns sone 
aquenche. 1485 Caxton Trevisa's t/igden vn. xxxvii. (1527) 
306 With his myldc lyuing and holy bedes he aqueynt many 
trybulacyons of holy chyrche. 1578 Louer's Plight in Gor- 
gtous Gallery, T he coldc that shoold acquench the heat. 

b. (with personal obj. by inverted construction.) 

C1480 Chi Lie of Bristow 476 in E. P. P. (1864) 128 To 
aqucynchc me of mykel care. 

Aqueo- (^kw/V). comb. f. Aqueous ; as in 
aquco-igneous, by the action of super-heated water. 

1727 Desaguliens in Phil. Trans. XXXIV. 272 An Aqueo- 
mercurial ('.age. 1879 Le Conte litem. Geoi. § 3.93 Aquco- 

igneously fused matter. 

Aqueous (t 71 kw/ps), a. [f. as if from L. *aque- 
us (cf. terreus f. terra) + -ous. Cf. Fr. aqueux 
(:—L. ay u os us), j 6th c. in Littrc.] 

1 . Of, or of the nature of, water; watery ; diluted 
with water. 

1646 Si r T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 336 The phlcgme or aqueous 
evaporation. 1667 Boyle: in Phil. Trans. 11 .608 To free/e an 
Aqueous body. 1794 Sullivan Vino Nat. I. 120 The ag¬ 
gregation of aqueous particles in the air, forming the drops 
of rain, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea iv. § 228 Aqueous 
vapour is very much lighter than atmospheric air. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc. I. iv. 115 Aqueous hydrochloric acid. 

b. Aqueous humour of the eye. 

1643 Herle Ansr.v. Feme 2 It sees every thing coloured, 
as the distemper of the aqueous humour .. gives it tincture. 
1879 Harlan Eyesight ii. 20 T’he aqueous humor is nearly 
pure water, and is contained in the space between the cornea 
and lens. 

2 . Connected with, or relating to, water. 

1731 Bau.ly, Aqueous Dtuts .. whereby the aqueous hu¬ 
mour is supposed to be conveyed into the inside of the mem¬ 
branes which inclose that liquor, i860 Maury t'hys. Geog. 
Sea ii. §96 The aqueous equilibrium of the planet would 
thereby be disturbed. 

3 . Geoi. Of or ]>erlaining to water as an agent; 
produced by the action of water. 

1802 Playrair Iltustr. Hutton. Ttu 4 . 320 T’he general sys¬ 
tem of aqueous deposiiion. 1833 Lyell litem. Cent. i. 11S74I 
3 The ‘aqueous’ rocks, sometimes called the sedimentary. 

A’queously, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -ly-.] In, 
or by means ot, water. 

1857 Nation. Mag. I. 141 The passage of electricity through 
an insulated wire aqueously submerged. 

A’queousness. rare [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Wateriness. 1731 in Hailey; and in mod. Diets. 

t Aquerne. Obs. [OE. dcioeonia, later detoern, 
cogn. w. Ol 1 (*. and mod.G. eiehhont, 1 .G .iker-ken, 
Ml)u. encorcn, Du. eckhorcn, eikhoren , inkhoren , 
OX. ikonti . Of unknown origin ; in OK. and 
some other langs. the first syllable is identified 
with oak.] A squirrel. 

a 800 Oldest Eng. Gt. > S w.> Epinal 911, aqueorna; Erfurt, 
aquorna ; Leiden 236, aeuma; Cotton 1811, aqueorna. < 1000 
.■Klkric Gt. t\Vr. 22/2* Scirra , aquilinns , seine us, aewern. 
c 1200 Moral Ode 363 Ne aquerne ne methcschele \ f.r. oc- 
querne nc niartres clieole] ne beucr nc sahclinc. 

t Aque tch., v. Obs. 1-4. l J a. t. acwehte, 
aqueighte. [OK. acw{cc{c)-an, f. A- pref J + 
ewqccan : see Quetch v. Orig. trans., but afterw. 
used as intr.] To move quickly, shake, vibrate. 

a jooo Byrhtnofh { Gr.) 310 /Esc acwehte. c 1300 K. Alis. 
$257 J>e wode aqvei^tte so hi sunge. c 1330 Art It. t? Merl. 
3260 T’he stirop to-bent, the hors aqueight. 

Aqueynt, obs. f. Acquaint, and var. of Aqueint. 

t Aqui’ck, V. Obs. Forms: i 3 acwic*ian, 2-4 
aquik-ien. [OK. aciuiaan, f. A- pref 1 +ctuician 
to Quicken ; cogn. with OS. aquiedn, OHG. ar- 
quicehan, mod.G. erquieken.] 

1 . trans. To quicken, give life to, vivify, excite. 

a 100a Ags. Ps. cxix. 1^9 On ftinre mild-hcofinesse me 
sccalt acwician. c mo Lretsun in Lamb. Horn. 189 purh 
his wunende grace ket acwikeS me. 1340 Ayenb. 203 He 
2uych blest [of voule wordes] . . is oftc aquyked }>et ucr ol 
lecheric. 1393 Langl. Pi. PL C. xxi. 394 Aquyie and 
aquykyc * J>at was aqueynt )>orw synne. 

2 . intr. To revive, come to life again. 

£•885 K. /Elkkkd Bxd<t v. vi. (Bosw.) Da acwicodc ic. 
ru75 Lamb. Horn. 81 Me mei blauwen, and he |lhe spark] 
wule aquikien. 1220 Halt Meid. 17 Nc aewiked ncauer 
meidenhad after wundc. 

Aquiculture (t 7 > kwik»dtiur, -t|ai). erroti . 
aque-. [mod. f. L. aqui- (see Aquiform) + eultiira 
tending.] Culture of the natural produce of water ; 
fish-breeding as a branch of industry. 

1867 Even.Stand. 13 July 3 The fish, aquiculture, and boat 
exhibition. . 1868 Heard fi'ater/arming i. 2 Aqucculture 
actually existed in China centuries before luxury gave it 
birth in civilised Rome. 

Aquiesce, -esse, obs. f. Acquiesce. 

Aquiet, var. Acquiet v. Obs. to quiet. 

1529 M ore Com/. Trib. \ 1. Wks. 11B6/1 To aqu yet hys mynde. 

Aquiferous (akwrfcras), a. [f. L. aqui- (see 
next) + -ferous.] Conveying or yielding water. 

1836 Tood Cycl. Anat. L Phys. I. 43/2 The aquiferous 
canals of the ciliograda. 1858 Lewes Seaside Stud. 108 
The Eolis has.. a system of aquiferous pores. 

Aquiform (^’kwifpjm), a. errott. aqueform. 
[f. L. aqui-, comb. f. aqua water (as in aqui genus, 
aquilegus) +-F0RM.] Of watery form, liquid. 


1833 Kirby Hob. L Hut. Anim.(iZyt) II. 160 All the re¬ 
quisite materials, whether gaseous, aqueform, or solid. 

A’quilated, ppl. a . Her. [f. med.L. aquilat-us 
(f. aquila eagle) + -ED.] (See quot.) 

1678 Holme Armory 1. v. 5 90 Others term such a cross .. 
aqudaled, if [adorned] with Eagles heads. 

t Aqui’le, V. Obs. rare. [Deriv. and meaning 
unknown. Dr. Morris suggests; To demand, ask, 
or obtain ?] 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 960 Of i>e tombs 1 hauc he aquyldc 
For a sy3l J>er uf hurj gret fauor. (Cf. L 689.) 

t A’quilege. Obs. [ad. med.L. aquileja, aqui- 
iegia.] Columbine. 

I1578 Lyte Dodocns 166 This fioure is now called in Lalinc 
Aquilegia, or Aquileia. \ 1599 A. M. GabelhoueVs Bk. 

Physic 203/1 Boyfc Aquilegc, and reddc Nettles. 

t Aquiliferous (akwilider^s), a. Obs.~°. [f.L. 
aquihfer * eagle-bearer/ + -oys.] ‘That bears the 
Picture of an Eagle in his Ensign ; such was the 
Roman Standard-bearer.’ Blount Glossogr . 1656. 
Aquiline (wkwilin, -ain), a. [ad. L. aquilinns , 
f. aquila eagle : see -ink. Cf. F. aquilin , j 6th c.] 

1 . Of or belonging to ail eagle. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1835 Kirby I lab. <y Inst. A nim. 
II. xvii. 155 The aquiline tribes, soaring in the air beyond 
human ken. 

2 . Eagle-like; esp. of the nose or features: Curved 
like an eagle’s beak, hooked. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 130 Whence the Kpithitc 
Grypus for an hooked or Aquiline nose. 1742 Young Nt. 
Ph. ix. 967 When mortals lived Of stronger wing, of aqui¬ 
line accent. 1783 Cowper Task ill. 192 Terribly arch’d, and 
aquiline hi* nose. 1791 Buhke App. Old Whigs Wks. VI. 
263 A penetrating aquiline eye. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1.11. 
10 The least little delicate aquiline curve in a sensitive nose. 

t Aquilon. Obs. [a. OF. aquilon (13th c. in 
Kittre), ad. L. aquilon-cm (aquHo).] The north or 
north-north-east wind. 

c 1325 E. E. A/lit. P. C. 133 Eurus and aquiloun.. Blowe* 
bo)>e at my bode. £1374 Chaucer Booth. 1. vi. 25 pc fcl- 
ne.sse of pe wynde hy3t aquilon. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 62 
The thrid collateral vynd is callit aquilon .. The vulgaris 
callis it northest. 1606 Siiaks. TV. Cr. iv. v. 9 Blow .. 
till thy sphered Bias checkc Out-swcll the eollieke of pufl 
Aquilon. [In motL Diets.] 

Aquite, aquyte, obs. forms of Acquit v. 

A-quiver (akwi-vax), advb. phr. [A prepy 4 
Quiver.] In a quiver, trembling. 

1883 Harper s Mag. Feb. 428/2 All aquiver with the fun. 

Aquose (akwJ^-s), a. rare. [ad. L. aquosus : 
see -o.sk,] Water)’, abounding in water. 

1727 51 Chambers Cycl ., Aquose Ducts .. whereby the 
aqueous humour of the eye is supposed to be conveyed into 
the inside of the membranes w hich inclose that liquor. 1813 
W.Taylor Eng. Synon. (1856) 284 T’he land has been so well 
drained that, though aquose, it is no longer wet. 

Aquosity (akwp sTti). [ad. med.L. aquositdt - 
cm , n. of quality f. aquosus : see prec. and -1TY.] 

1 . Moist or watery quality, wateriness. 

1528 Paynfll Salerne Reg. Pij b, Of mochc aquosile and 
humidite. 1650 Ir. Bacon's Hist. I^i/c fy Death 38 To wcarc 
next the Body, Garments that have in thciit, some Vnctu- 
obity, or Oleosity, not Aquosity. 1868 Huxley Phys. Basis 
Li/e 140 What better philosophical status has 4 vitality’ 
than aquosity? 

+ 2 .cotter. Moislure, humour. Obs. 

15*8 Paynell Salerne Reg. Q iij, Vcntosiles and aquositc* 
engendred of peres. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 51 [Purslane 
is] .. good for the aquositics gathered within the body. 1720 
W. Gibson Dispens. § 16 \ 1734> 301 Boil to the consumption 
of the aquosity, that is, till the watry parts arc evaporated. 

Aquoy, variant of Acoy adv. 

c 1600 Songs Land. Prent. (1841)42 And looking all aquoy, 
Quoth she, What shall 1 have lo do With any prentice boy? 

Aqw-: see Acqu-. Aqwere, obs. f. Acquire. 

Ar (ai). Name of the letter K. 

c 1460 Pol. Poem in A rchxol. XXIX. 331 There was an N 
and thre any* lo-gydre. /1470 Pol. Rel. Sy L. Poems 2 
lij ares for iij Richardcs. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
(1816) 1 . 252 The letter r, in ibis word, was made differently 
from all the ars in the rest of the inscription. 

Ar, obs. f. Are (see Be v.), and Ear v. to plough. 

Ar, var. Air adv. early; var. Her pron. her, 
their; obs. form of Arr, Ere, Or. Oar, Ore. 

tAr-,/^/1 The original WGer. form of the 
prefix, which in OK. was reduced as a proclitic to 
a- (exc. in ar-afnan) ; OHG. ar -, cr-, ir-, mod.G. 
cr-. See A- pref. 1 and /E- pref. Cf. Arise. 

Ar-, pref A, assimilated form of L. ad- used be¬ 
fore r-, as in adroganfia, arrogantia , arrogance. 
Reduced in OF. to a -, which in 14th c. was often 
re-spelt ar- after L., and so usually in Eng. from 
J.Uhc.; hence most words from OF. in ar- are 
now written arr-, e. g. arrange, array , arrive. In 
16th c. this spelling was erroneously extended to 
words with a - from other sources: as a(r)raise, 
a j‘)reach, a(r)rear. See Ad- 2. 

-ar 1 , stiff. 1 . of adjs. repr. L. -dr-cm (-dr-is, -dr-c, 
stem -dn) 4 of the kind of, belonging to,’ cogn. w. 
-diem, and used where l preceded, as in alar-, stel¬ 
lar -, lunar-, regular-, similar-, linear- or lineal-', 
hence always with diminutives in -ul-, -ell-, as globu¬ 
lar-, orbicular. See -al. The regular OF. descen¬ 
dant of -dretn was -cr, later Her, as singular cm. 
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popular cm, sa uglier, peuplier; so fa wilier, r/gu- 
lier; but later words of literary formation took -aire 
as angulaire, militaire. In Eng. those adopted 
from OF. had orig. er , but were afterwards as¬ 
similated to L. with -ar, e.g. L. seholdr-cm, OF. es- 
colier, AFr. escolcr, ME. scoter, now scholar. Many 
words with this suffix have been adapted from E. 
or F., or formed on L., in modem times; but some 
of these, through mod.F. use of -aire for both -Jris 
and - drius, take -ary ; e g. military . 

2 . of sbs. In L. the neuter of adjs. in -arts, gave sbs. 
in -are, -ar, meaning ‘ thing pertaining to,^ some of 
which bave come into Eng., through F., as alter, 
coler, piler, now altar , collar, pillar, or directly from 
L., as exemplar (cogn. w. sampler through OF.). 

-ar 2 , suff., occas. repr. of L. -drius, -drium 
(ordinarily repr. by -kr, -ary). Generally, a re¬ 
fashioning of an earlier -er from-OF. -ier, after the 
prec., as bursar , ME. burser, F. bottrsier, mcd.L. 
bur sarins; medlar, ME. mcdler, OF. meslier, L. 
*mespildrius ; mortar, WE.'morter, OF. morticr, 
L. morldrium ; or after the mod.F. in -aire, as 
viear, ME. also viker and vicaty , F. vieaire, E. 
viedrius. To the F. forms in -aire are due the Sc. 
notar, ordinar, teslamentar, etc. See -ARY 2 . 

-ar ;i , stiff, casual variant of -En, -or, suffix of 
agent, and-ER suffix of comparative. Very common 
in north, dial., as tyngar singer, forebear prede¬ 
cessor, soutar sutor; hear higher. And in modern 
Eng. in beggar, liar, pedlar. Probably imitating 
the refashioned scholar, vicar, fillar for earlier 
scoler, viker, piler : see -ah 1, and -ar 2 , above. 

Arab (a-rab), sb. and a. [a. F. Arabe, ad. L. 
adj. Arab-em (nom. Arabs), a. Gv.'Apa^, ’A/xi/ 3 -.] 

A. sb. 1 . A native of Arabia. 

*634 T. Herbert Trav. 324 (Td The vulgar Arabs. 1851 
Ruskin Stones / "en. (1874) l. App. 360 Neither an Arab nor 
Byzantine ever jests in his architecture. 

2 . An Arab horse (prized for pure breed and 
fleetness). 

1880 G. A. Mackav 21 Days in India 114 Next morning 
sees the entire party .. mounted on Arabs. 

3 . (Orig. Arab of the City, City Arab, street Arab.) 
A homeless little wanderer; a child of the street. 

1848 Guthrie Plea /or R agged Sch., The Arab of the City 
.. The City Arab. 1848 Ld. Shaftesb. Sp.in Pari. 6 June, 
City Arabs .. arc like tribes of lawless freebooters, bound by 
no obligations, and utterly ignorant or utterly regardless of 
social duties. 187a Calvk.ri.ey Fly-Leaves (title> The Aral}. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 27 Oct. 5 The hero and heroine began 
life as street Arabs of Glasgow. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Arabia or the Arabs. 

1816 Shelley Alastor 129 An Arab maiden brought his 

food. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. xu. 15 The delicate Arab 
arch of her feet. 

I! Araba (ar.vba). Also aroba. [a. Arab, and 
Pers. arabah, a wheeled carriage.] A wheeled 
carriage used in the East. 

. I& 45 Thackeray Cornh. to Cairo (1872''620 Dragged about 
in little queer arobas, or painted carriages. 1882 Mrs. Pit* 
man Mission Li/e Greece <$• Pal. 359 Hauling stone in creak¬ 
ing arabas drawn by bullocks. 

Arabesque (arabe'sk), a. and sb. Also 8 arab- 
esk. [a. F. arabesque Arabian ; cf. It. rabeseo 
(Florio 1611), and earlier Reuksk.] 

A. adj. 1 . Arabian, Arabic. 

1842 Etteycl. Brit. 11 . 693/1 'Hie inglorious obscurity in 
which the Arabesque doctors have in general slumbered. 

2 . esp. Arabian or Moorish in ornamental design ; 
car veil qr painted in arabesque (see 13 2). 

I1611 CoTGR., Arabesque, Rcbeskc worke; a small, and 
curious flourishing.! 1656 Blount Glossogr., Arabesque. 
Rebesk work; branched work in painting or in Tapestry. 
1779 H. Swinburne Trav. Spain xxxi. (T.) Armorial ensigns 
.. interwoven with the arabesque foliage. 1849 Freeman 
Aixhit. 282 A sort of arabesque pattern with festoons of fruit 
and flowers. 

3 . fig. Strangely mixed, fantastic. 

1848 Dickens Dombcy\C. D. c<L) 105 Surrounded by this 
arabesque work of his musing fancy. 1863 Mrs. Clarke 
Shales. Char. xvi. 411 Launcclot is a sort of ‘arabesque’ 
character. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absoli] 

11 . The vulgar Arabic language. Obs. 

1770 W. Guthrie Geogr., Egypt (T.t The Arabick, or Arab¬ 
esque, as it is called, is still the current language. 1706 
Morse Amcr. Geog. 11 . 580 The vulgar language .. is the 
Arabesk, or corrupt Arabian. 

2 . A species of mural or surface decoration in 
colour or low relief, composed in flowing lines of 
branches, leaves, and scroll-work fancifully inter¬ 
twined. Also fg. 

As used in Moorish and Arabic decorative art (from which, 
almost exclusively,Jl was known in the Middle Ages', re¬ 
presentations of living creatures were excluded; but in the 
arabesques of Raphael, founded on the ancient Graeco- 
Roman work of this kind, and in those of Renascence de¬ 
coration, human and animal figures, both natural and gro¬ 
tesque as well as vases, armour, and objects of art, arc 
freely introduced; to this the term is now usually applied, 
the other being distinguished as Moorish Arabesque, or 
Moresque. 

1786 tr. Bcck/ords Vathek(iZ 6 &) 66 Could.. paint upon vel¬ 
lum the most elegant arabesques that fancy could devise. 


1827 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 14 His manner of writing is— 
a wild complicated Arabesque. 1844 Disraeli Conitigsby t. 
iii. 16 A vestibule, painted in arabesque. 1868 Chambers's 
Encycl. I.^4 The arabesques with which Raphael adorned 
the galleries of the Vatican, and which he is said to have 
imitated from those which he had been instrumental in dis¬ 
covering in the baths of Titus, are at once the most famous 
and the most beautiful which the modem world has produced. 
1880 I^oncf. My Cathedr. 5 Not Art but Nature .. carved 
this graceful arabesque of vines. 

3 . The figure described by the leading lines of the 
composition, in a drawing or painting. 

1883 W. Armstrong in Eng. Ulus. Mag. 155/x The same 
qualities, but with more freedom and a liner arabesque. 

Arabesqued (arabeskt), ///. a. [f. prec. sb. 
+ -f.d^.] Ornamented in arabesque. 

1858 Hawthorne Er. <5- It. Jrn/s. 1 . 264 A small room .. 
arabesqued in rich designs by Raphael. 1877 J. Hawthorne 
Garth ix. lxviii. The skylight was arahesqued with frost. 

Arabesquely, adv. rare. [f. Akabkmh'k a. 
+ -1.Y 2 .] In the style of the Arabs, or of arab¬ 
esques. 

1845 Hirst Poems 66 The Arabesqucly-shapen barks of 
Carthaginian lands. 

Ara*bia. The country so named ; fg. Spices. 

1711 Pope Rape Lock t. 134 All Arabia breathes front 
yonder box. 

Arabian (ar^bian), a. and sb. [f. prec. + -an.] 

A. adj. Belonging to Arabia. Arabian bird: 
the phanix,//^. a unique specimen. Arabian nights: 
fabulous stories. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4* Cl. in. ii. 12 Oh Anthony, oh thou 
Arabian Bird! 1771 Sheridan Arist.rnetus xti. \ii, Her 
kisses, like Arabian gales, The scent of musky flowers im¬ 
part. 1808 Syd. Smith Plymleys Lett. Wks. 1859 11 - *80 2 
To cram him with Arabian-night stories about the Catholics. 

B. sb. A native of Arabia; also, one of a sect 
that arose in Arabia in the 3rd century, holding 
that the soul died with the body, and rose again 
with it at the resurrection. 

c 1391 fscc Arabic], 1526 Tisdale Acts ii. 1 j Grekes and 
Arabians. 1670G. \\.Ifisf.Cardinals 1. ti.52 1 The] Arabians.. 
were in a short time >uppress‘d by the industry of St. Origen. 
Arabic (arabik), <7. Forms : 4 Arabik, 5 -yke, 
-yquo, 6-S -ick(e, 7 -ique, 8 -eck(e, 8- Arabic, 
[a. OF. Arabic (13th c. in Litt.\ ad. I.. Arabiens.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to Arabia or its language. 
Arabic numerals: the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. 

<•1650 Worthington Epist . ft art lib vii. TJ\» His Arabick 
translation of Grotius. 1727 51 Chambers Cycf., The Ara¬ 
bic characters stand contradistinguished to the Roman. 
1858 1 «onge. M. Standish 1. 9 Its mystical Arabic sentence. 

2 . esp. in Gum arable, which is exuded by certain 
species of Acacia, and Arabic acid, obtained from it. 

la 1500 in Re/. Ant. 1 . 163 Put thereto iij ounces of gumme 
of Arabyke. 1590 Greene Mourn. Garm. (16/619 The Ara- 
bick-trce, that ycclds no gumme but in the dorke night.l 
1616 .Surfl. & Markh. Ofinntr. Farm 19 a, Adding thereto 
.. Gum-arabccke, and Tragacamh. 1866 Treas. Bet. 5/1 
(Jum arabic is an exudation from various species of acacia. 

3 . absol. The language of the Arabs. 

ri39i Chaucer Astro/. 2 To arabiens in arabik. 1435 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 206 A cyte called Salancadys, in arabyque. 
1611 Bible Pre/. 5 John Bishop of Siuil [is reported] tohauc 
turned them (the Scriptures) into Arabicke. 1871 Earle 
Philol. Eng. Tong. § 353 Those English tor rather European* 
nouns.. derived from Arabic, a* alchemy, alcohol,alcove,etc. 

1 Arabical, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -al*.] = prec. 

1548 Hyll Citron. 11809I 46 This Prince was almost the 
Arahicall Phenix. 1612-20 Shelton Qnix. II. 11. i. iT.1 
Written in Arabical characters. 

+ Ara*bicaUy, adv. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + i.v-.] 
According to Arabic usage ; in Arabic. 

1634 T. Herbert 7 Vav. 139 Bagdat ..signifies arabically 
a garden. 

t Ara'bican, a. Obs. rare. [f. Arabic + -an ; 
cf. OP*, arabican(t (Godcfroy).] = Arabic. 

1607 Topskll Four-/. Beasts 569 The A rahican Writers. 
Arabicism (ararbisiz’m). rare. [f. Arabic* 

• ism ; cf. anglicismi] An Arabic idiom or pecu¬ 
liarity of language. 

1827 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXV. 188 Hebraisms, and Ara- 
bicisms, which might send the best scholar to his Lexicons. 

Arabicize .ararhisaiz), v. [!. as prec. + -izk ; 
cf. anglicize.] To make like Arabic ; to conform 
to Arabic usage. Hence Arabicized ppl. a. 

1872 Bfames Aryan Lang. India 1 .96 Superseded by Hindi 
in its Arabicised form of Urdu. 

Arabin (arrabin). Chem. [f. Auab-ic + -in.] 
The pure soluble principle in gum arabic and 
similar substances. Arabiuo se, the sugar derived 
from arabin. Hence ArabPnic, Arabino sic a. 

1840 Pereira Mat. Med. II. 1150 Soluble Gum or Arabin. 
1854 Balfour Bot. 29 Arabinc, soluble in cold water, con¬ 
stituting the chief ingredient of gum-arabic. 

J' Arabis ;arrabis). Bot. [med.L. Arabis, so 
named prob. from growing on sandy or stony 
places.] A genus of cruciferous plants, species of 
which are grown on rock-work, and as border- 
flowers in early spring. 

I1S78 Lyte Dodoetts 629 This herbe [candy Thlaspi] is 
called . . in Latine Arabis and Dr aba .) 1706 Phillips, 

A rabis, a sort of Water-cress call'd candy Thlaspy. 1704 
Martyn Rousseau s Bot. xxiii. 324 Arabis has four glands, 
w ithin the leaflets of the calyx. 

A rabism. ? Obs. [mod. f. Arab + -ism; cf. F. 
arabisme .] — Arabicism. 


1614 Sclden Titles Hon. 98 Hce stiles himself Amir .. 
In Arabisme^*!. 1751 Chambers Cyd. s.v., So zealous a 
partizan of Arabisms. [In mod. Dicts.l 
Arabist (re-rabist). [f. as prec. + -ist ; cf. F. 
arabiste .] A professed student of the language, or 
follower of the medical system, of the Arabs. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Severinus gives all the 
surgeons in the thirteenth century the title Arabists. 1847 
Craic, Arabist ,one skilled in .Arabian literature. 

Arable (arrab’H, a. [ad. (perh. through F. 
arable, 15th c. in Littrc) F. ardbilis , f. ard-re to 
plough. Preceded in use b) a word erab/e {also in 
16th c. crrable, curable, aerable\ referred to the 
cogn. Eng. vb. ere, Ear, of which arable was perh. 
at first intended as a correction after L. In 17th c. 
the two existed side by side (Coke uses both), but 
in the iSth earable became obs. exc. in dialects.] 
Capable of being ploughed, fit for tillage; opposed 
to pasture - or wood-land. 

*577 Terser Jan. Hush, lit, Land arable. 1628 Coke On 
Lift. 53 b, If the tenant conuert arable land into wood. {/bid. 
85 b, Krrable land.] 1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 356 Unnumber'd 
acres arable and green. 1866 Rogers Agric. <v Prices I. ii. 
15 Half the arable e:*Ui(e, as a rule, lay in fallow, 
b. absol. quasi-rA Arable land. 

1576 I, A MBA RUE l'crumb. Kent 11S26) 3 Consisting indilTe* 
remly of arable, pasture, meadow, and woodland. 1697 
Dryuen I'irg. Georg. 11. 321 Tis good for Arable, a Glebe 
that asks Tough Teams of Oxen. 1883 Hardy in I.ongm. 
Mag. July 258 A group of these honest fellows in the arable. 

Araby (a,"rabi),<7.and sb. [a. ( >V.arabi, arrabi, 
Arabian, an Arab, Arab horse.] 

A. adj. Arabian, Arabic, arch, and poet. 

1502 Arnold Citron. 158 Arabye language. 1547 Boordk 
Brer. Health Prcf., Many obscure lermcs. . some and fewe 
beynge Araby wordes. 

B. sb. 

11 . A native of Arabia ; an Arab. Obs. 

1398 T re visa Barth. De P. R. xm. xxii. U495' 455 The 
Arabccs dwcllc there. 1525 To. Berners Ereiss. II. ccxvxiii. 
725 Great puyssaunce of inert of warre, of turkes, arabyo, 
lartaryes. 1587 I». Fenner De/. Ministers Fiiij, Why you 
call vs ..scoffing I Iammonitcs, conspiring Arabics. 

f 2 . An Arab horse. Obs. 

c 1175 I.amb. Horn. 5 He mihte ridau .. on riche stede and 
palefrai and mule and ara hi >3. C1440 Morte Arth. 2288 
Klfaydes, and Arrahys, and olifauntez noble. 

3 . [a. F. Arabic.*] The country ol Arabia. 

1297 R. Gt.our. 397 He an kni^tes heued of Arahyeof smut. 
1622 Mass. 8: Dekk. I'irg. Mart, o.iii. The Power I serve 
Laughs at your happy Araby. 1792 L>. l.Lovn l 'ey. Li/ i\. 
77 Spicy gales from fragrant Araby. 

t Ara’Ce, r. Obs. Fonns: 4-6 arace, 5 aras e, 
6 Sc. arraise. [a. AF. aracc-r, OV.aracier, Norman 
dial. {. arac/tier: see Ar.U'UK. Arace was much 
the commoner in ME.] To pull up by the roots; 
to tear up or away, pull or snatch away; to tear. 
^1315 Shorkham'O 5 That he hyt wolde arace. ('1386 
Chaucer C/erkes T. 1047 Whan sene gan hem lembrace .. 
The children from her arm they gonne arace [r \r. race, rase]. 
1413 Lvtx;. Pylgr. Sovde 111. iv. 1483' 52 These hokes to rent- 
en and a raciil two caitifs. 01425 Vvntoun Cron. vii. x.xxv. 
127 And wyih gret sirynth owl can aras Dc Trownsown, 
fiat bare stekand w:ls. a 1440 Morte . f rth. 4099 ^if any renke 
theme arase, reschowe theme sone. 1530 Palsgr. 435/2, 1 
arace, 1 pull a thyng by violence front one, Je arrache. 

Arace, var. A rank v. Obs. to raze, erase. 
Araceous (ar t 'i jas\ a. Bot. [f. mod.E. Ara- 
cetv, f. arum, a. Gr. apov tbe cuckoo-jnnt; see 
-aceous.] Belonging to the N.O. Arace *r, of which 
one sjiecies, the Cuckoo-pint or Wake-robin (Arum 
maculaium), is native to Britain. 

Araeh: see Ouacii. 

tAra*che, v. Obs. Forms: 4-6 aracbe, ar¬ 
rache, 6 arasshe. [combines (as does mod.F. 
arracher) two OF. vbs. (1) arachier L. *abrd- 
died-re ; (2) erachier, csradiicr L. e.xrddicd-re ; 
f. ah away, ex out + rdJie-cm root.] = Aback v. 

c 1315 Shore ham 156 Hye weren .. 01131 of hare lo3 arachcd 
P’or hare senne. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour M viij b, l 
tooke and arrached oute of his bely his herte. 1490 — 
Etuydos iv. 24 To aracbe or plucke up a gret ter tree, c 1530 
Ld. Burners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. ^1814) 214 She.. arasshed 
clcnc of his helme. 

II A'racliis. Bot. [mod.L., ad. Gr. dpaxos. dpa- 
xos, or dpa/tis, some leguminous weed.] A genus 
of leguminous plants, one of which is cultivated in 
warm countries, and known as the Ground Nut. 
Hence Aracbidic as in Arachidie acid (C*> H«(V, 
obtained from the oil of the Ground Nut. 
Arachnean (tencknran), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
opn^raf-os, f. apa\vs) a spider or its web +-AN.] 
Resembling a spider’s web, gossamer. 

1854 Bad ham Halicut. 539 Hebes in arachncan robes. 

Arachnid (ararknid). Zool. [mod. f. Gr. bpa\vq 
spider +-in; cf. F. arachnide .] A member of the 
Araehnida. || Ara chuida, sb. pi. [mod.L.], a 
class of the Arthropoda, comprising spiders, scor¬ 
pions, and mites ; closely allied to Insects and 
Crustacea, but distinguished by the possession of 
eight legs, tbe absence of wings and antenna*, and 
by breathing by means of tracheal tubes or pulmo¬ 
nary sacs. Ara'clinidan, a. of or belonging to 
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the Arachnida : sb. an arachnid. Arachnidcan, 
-ian, a. and sb. — prec. Araciini-dial, a. [f. next] 
of or pertaining to the Arachnidium. || Arach- 
nidinm (ienvkiirdi£m) [mod.L.], the apparatus 
by which the spider produces its web. Ara*ch- 
nidous, a. of the nature of the Arachnida. 

x86g Huxley Classif. A/tirn. 77 A Crustacean, ao*Arach- 
aid, a Myriapod, or an Insect. 1881 Geikie in Nature 
No. 627. 3 'I here can be little doubt that it [scorpion] is 
the most ancient type of ^Arachnid. 1834 Penny Cycl. 
N. 232,1 The greater number of the "arachnida are carni¬ 
vorous. 1881 Miyart Cat 511 The *arachnidan external 
parasite is a sort of itch insect 1828 Kirry & Spence 
Entomol. III. xxviii. 51 No genuine insect or "Arachnidan 
has yet been found to inhabit the ocean. 1865 in Morn. 
Star 7 Nov., All the rails in from of my residence had 
their busy group of "arachnidean workers. 1854 Busiinan 
in Ore’s Lire. Sc. Org. Nat. 1 . 77 The Pulmonary ‘Arach- 
nidians, of which the true spiders and the scorpion are ex¬ 
amples. 1877 Huxley Anat. Juv. An. vii. 381 The six 
prominent ’arachnidial mammilla:. Ibid. vii. 380 One of 
the nio^t characteristic organs .. is the ’arachnidium, or ap¬ 
paratus by which the fine silky threads which constitute the 
web are produced. 1875 Encyc. Jirit. (ed. 9' 11 . 273 The 
higher, at least, of the ’arachnidous orders. 

Arachnoid (arceknoki), a. and sb. [ad. mod.I.. 
arachnoides , a. Gr. upaxuo-eiStJ? cobweb-like : see 
-am] A. adj. 

1 . Bot. Covered with or formed of long, delicate, 
cobweb-like hairs or fibres. 

1857 Berkeli-.v Cryftog. Hot. §401 An arachnoid or woven 
veil attached to the edge, and sometimes entirely covering 
the gills. 1874 M. Cooke Fungi 91 Arachnoid thread-. 

2 . Phys. Ot or pertaining to the arachnoid. SeeB.) 

1836 39 Tono Cycl. Anat. 4- Phys. 11 . 278/1 The chamber 

is lined by the arachnoid membrane. 1872 Huxley Phys. 
xi. 249 It secretes., the arachnoid fluid. 

3 . Enl. Resembling the Arachnida. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1.14 The Arachnoid type, as in Nymphon. 
B sb. Thu delicate serous membrane or mem¬ 
branous sac lining the dura mater , and enveloping 
the brain and spinal cord. 

1 1751 Chambers Cycl., Arachnoidcs.. a fine, thin, trans¬ 
parent membrane .. supposed to invest the whole substance 
of the brain, medulla oblongata, and spinal marrow.] 1839 
47 To no Cycl. Anat. <y Phys. 111 .638/1 The arachnoid covers 
the superior surface of the cerebellum. 

Arachnoidal (anaknoidal), a. [f.prec. 4 -ai. 1 .] 
Of the nature of, or pertaining to, the arachnoid. 
Arachnoideal, -ean, -eous, a. unnecessary vari¬ 
ants of Arachnoid, -al. 

1855 Ramsbotham Obstct. Med. 64 An extremely delicate 
arachnoidal membrane. 1874 Joses it Siev. Pathol. Anat. 
235 Arachnoidal effusion ,. .speedily proves fatal. 1842 K. 
\Vilsun .-hurt. Cade M. 373 The arachnoid is attached to 
the pia mater of the brain by a loose cellular tissue, the sub- 
arachnoidean. 1851 Crauh, Arachnoideons in Hot. 1877 
lii RNi-.1T Ear 89 The arachnoideal sac of the brain. 

Arachnological f'atxktmty'd^ikal), a. Of, 
or pertaining to, arachnology. Arachnologist 
(ajra’knp’lod^isG, a student of, or proficient in, arach¬ 
nology. Arachnolog-y (-/rlrid^i) [f. Gr. dpa\v / 
spider 4 -(oology.], the department of Zoology re¬ 
lating to spiders or the Arachnida generally. 

1861 Blackb all Spiders I. Prcf. 5 Arachnological science. 
1816 Kikry & Spence Entomol. *18431 H. 277 The English 
Arachnologists may I coin this term? 1880 Nature XXI. 
273 Mr. Pickard-Cambridge's reputation as an arachnolu- 
gist. 1861 Blackb all Spiders I. Introd. 5 Dr. Lister, and 
the earlier systematic writers on arachnology. 

Arack(e, obs. variant of Arrack. 

Arad (e*-rad). Bot. [f. Ar-um + -ai>.] An ara- 
ceotts plant, as the Wake Robin. 

1853 Ljnuley Peg. K. 127 The hooded spathe of the order 
of A rads. 

Araeometer, areo- (eor/V™/^)- [mod. f. Gr. 
dfxuos thin -f pirpov measure: see -meter. App. 
through Y.arcomltrc: whence the prevalent spelling, 
as if from AitEA.or Arko-, of Mars.] An instrument, 
consisting of a graduated glass tube terminating in 
a loaded bulb, for measuring the specific gravity of 
fluids ; a hydrometer, lienee: Arseometric (arroy- 
me-trik), a . [see -ic], of or pertaining to arueometry. 
Argeometrical= pree. Argeometry (eT;'i^rmet- 
ri). [Gr. -ptrpia measurement], the art or science 
of estimating the specific gravity of fluids by means 
of an arceomcter. 

1706 Phillips, Areometer. 1730 Desaguliers in Phil. 

Trans «XXXVI. 277 The Hydrometer, by somecalled Areo¬ 
meter. 1731 Bailey, Araeometer. 1751 Chambers Cycl., 
The Areometer or waterpoise is usually made of glass. 1876 
Ure Diet. Arts I. 207 The areometer nf Baum <5 is used in 
France. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 54 The areometric method, 
or that of weighing a solid in the liquid. 1847 Craig, Areo - 
metrical. 1778 Phil. Trans. LX VII l. 419 An Essay on 
Pyrometry and Areomctry. 1819 Rees' Cycl. II. s. v. Are- 
vtome ter. Invented by Wolfius in 1708, and first published in 
his * Arcometry.' 

Araeostyle (ar/Vstail), a. and sb. Arch . Also 
6-9 areo-. [ad. L. arxostylos , a. Gr. dpaiuarv Aoy, 
f. dpaiui rare, few 4 trrCAoy pillar; cf. F. arfoslylc] 
A. adj. Of columned buildings: Having the 
distance between the columns equal to four or 
more diameters of the column. B. sb. A building, 
or style of building, in which the columns are so 
arranged. 


11563 Shutp. Archit. Eiiijb, This first being Areostylos .. 
the distauncc betwene the 2 pillors to be 4, 5, or 6 Diameters.] 
j 706 P h 11.1.1 ps, A reostylc. 1876 G wii.t A rchit., A rseostyle, 
one of the five proportions used by the ancients for regu¬ 
lating the intercolumniation .. in porticoes and colonnades. 

Araeosystyle (arwsisuil), a. and sb. Arch. 
[a. F. areosystyle (Pcrrault 1673), f. Gr. dpo.its 
rare, few + ovotv\os (Vitruvius) with columns close 
together: see Systylk.] (See quot. and cf. prec.) 

1834 Penny Cycl. 11 . 233 ri r.rosy style .. an alternately very 
wide and very narrow intercolumniation, or, what is fami¬ 
liarly called coupled columns. 1876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., 
Araeosystyle .. in the principal facade of the Louvre .. in 
the west front of St. Paul's. 

+ Araeotic, a. and sb. A fed. Obs. [ad. late L. 
arwelictis, a. Gr. dpatooriKus, f. apaa 6 -civ to make 
thin : see -ic.] A. adj. Tending to make thin or 
reduce the fluids or humours of the body. B. sb. 
[sc. medicine.] 

1634 T. Johnson Farcy’s Chi rung. xxvt. xi. (16781 636 The 
j Armotick (Mediums], which we may call weak Resolvers. , 
1815 Encycl. Hr it. ted. 51 II. 531 A raot ics.. rarefy the 
humours, and render them easy to be carried off by the pore*. 

Araft, ara;t, araht, pa. 1. of Arrack v. Obs. 
Arage, obs. f. Orach : see also Average sb. 

+ Arage, v. Obs. [a. OF. a rage-r, aragier, f. 
a to 4 rage.] To enrage. 1 Tenet- A raged fa. ffic. 
enraged, furious, mad. 

1470 85 Malory Arthur 8161 l. 367 He wasnyghe hand 
araged oute of bis wyt. 1480 Caxton Ovids Met. x. vii, Am 
I arraged and mad ? j 1568 (». Ferrers Winn. Calais in Arh. 
Corner \\. 180 Not induring this sight any longer, as a man 
arraged, he ran among his men. 

Aragonite, arr- (arragJnoit). Min. [named 
by Hauy, 1800, from Aragon or Arr agon, a province 
of Spain, where first found + -itk.] A carbonate 
| of lime, crystallizing in orthorhombic prisms and 
many derived forms, whence several varieties are 
distinguished. 

1803 Pour non Carbonate of Lime in Phil. Trans. XCIll. 
332 Their specific gravity is nearly the same. The Abbe 
Hauy states that of the Arragonite at 2946. 1837 Dana 

Min., Aragonite. 1863 Watts Diet. Client. I. 358 Carbon¬ 
ate of calcium, in its two forms of calc spar irhombohcdral) 
and arragonite 1 rhombic or right prismatic) exhibits one of 
the most striking examples of dimorphism. 

Aragonspath, Aragon Spar, = prec. 
ilAraguato. [see Alouattk.] 'The ‘howling 
monkey. 

1852 T. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 1 . viii. 278 The plaintive 
howling of araguatoes. 

Arai(o, Araign^e, obs. ff. Array, Arraign. 
it Araignee(nre n>v). Mil. [Fr.; = spider’s web.] 
The arrangement of a military mine, when some 
obstacle necessitates tbe construction of branching 
galleries. 1706 in Phillips. 

t AraiT, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A -pref 1 (or 2) 

4 Rail ?».] To fasten to rails, tic up. 

<*1380 Wyui.if Whs. (1869' I. loo pe pridde travc-ile licrof 
Lin pis vyne^erde] were to araile pes growynge vynes. 

tArain. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4arayne, iran, 
-ain, -eyn(e, irany, yreyn(e, 5 aranye, aranee, 
areiu, erayne, -ane, -eyne, erany(e ; dial. 7 
arain, 9 arran, arrand. [a. OF. araigne {aragne, 
iragnCy iraigne), cogn. w. IT. aranha, cranha L. 
ardnea .] A spider. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxviii. 12 And to skulkc ais irain 1 
kou made saule his. 1388 Wyclik Isa. lix. 5 q'hci han . . , 
maden webbis of an >Teyn. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. 
xix. lv. 11495) 896 The liony sliolde be corrupte that is in the 
combes and Araynes sholde be gendrid. 1440 Prontp. Parv. 

14 Aranye or erayne, Aranea. Ibid. 140 Kranye or spider. 
1460 Capuravk Chron. 297 A thing withoute soule ivers than 
a tode or a ereyne. <*1460 Hh. Quint css. 1.2 By gencracioun 
of flics, and areins. 1674 Ray N. Countr. Words 2 An 
A rain : a Spider . . used only for the larger kind of Spiders. 
Nottinghamshire. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley v. 45 * You 
never heard of Bruce, perhaps?' ‘And th‘ arrand?* 

Araine, obs. form of Arraign vd 
t Arai se,^. Obs. Forms: 4-5 arayse, areise, 
4-6 aroyse, 5 arrays, -reise, -reyse, 6 -raise, 
arais, 5-8 araiso. [f. A- prcf. 1 4 Raise v. ; cf. 
the pair rise, arise. Cf. also Arear: rear anil 
raise being the cogn. forms from OE. and OX.] 

1 . To raise, lift up, elevate, lit. and fig. 

1303 R. Brunnk Handl. Synue 7650 Swych men areysen 
bailor A^ens holy chirches power. C1450 Merlin 57 |He] 
a-rcised his brother's tombe moche bier than eny of the 
tother. 1489 Caxton Eaytes of Armes 1. xxvii. 85 They 
that.. arreyse hem self in to arrogaunce. *557 Prayer after 
Sacr. in Primer, Continual remembrauncc of thy blessed 
passion, so that.. when I am falling it may araisc me. 

2 . To raise from the dead. (Cf. arise j 

a 1300 Cursor M. (Trin, MS.) 14363 pis tiking ras pat la^ar 
}>us areysed \v.r. vpraised, resusceo] was. e 1500 Wyse 
Chylde tf Adrian (\V. de\V.) (i860) 25 I^ar the broder of 
mao'e magdalcyne .. the which god areysed. 1601 .Shaks. 
All’s Well 11. i. 79 A medicine.. whose simple touch Is 
powerfull to arayse King Peppln. 

3 . To bring into activity, to excite, arouse. 

^1374 Chaucer Boeth. tv. ii. 118 Ire bat araisc^ in hem pe 

floodcs of troublynges. Ibid. v. vi. 178 Areise pi corage to 
ryjtful hoopcs. 1494 Fabyan v. cxiv. 88 To appease cer- 
teygne rebellions there arreysyd. 

4 . To raise or levy (money, troops, etc.). 

c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. ? 493 To areysen wrongful cus- 
tumes and taillages. 1471 ArrivallEdsv. I\ '(1838)23 They j 


would gather and arrays up the powere of Devonshire and 
Cornewaile. 1548 Hall Chron. *12 (Halliw.) They .. ar* 
reised a greate power of xiii. ni. and came to the passage. 

5 . To raise (a siege, or the besiegers). 

c 14^0 Merlin xiv. 202 He hadde not peple in his reame 
sufficient to a-reysc hem fro the sege, ne to chase hem outc 
of his reame. c 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (18x4) 
498 Wc are riding in purpose to arcysc youre syege. 

6. To lake off (cf. Fr. enlever). 

U1460 Russell Bk. Nurture 418 in Babees Bh. 129 Areyse 
pe whynges furst. 

7 . ?To make up. rare. 

a 1440 Morte Arth. 1677 He has araysede his accownte, 
and redde allc his roller, tfor he wyllc g> fe a rekenyng. 

t Arai*sed, ppi-a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ed.] Raised, 
exalted, elevated. 

<*1340 Hampole Pr. Treat. 12 Thurghe pc joye of aray- 
.sede thoghtc. 

Araison, obs. form of Akkason. 

Arak, var. Arlca, and obs. f. Arrack. 
A-rake (ar/i-k), advb.fhr. [A prep. 1 4 Rake.] 
On the rake; inclined from the perpendicular. 

1883 Pall MaliC. 5 Nov. 2/1 These crossing masts a-rake. 

Aramaean (arram/ an), a. and sb. [f. L. Ara - 
nine-us, Gr. 'Apa^af-oy, pertaining to Aram or Syria.] 
A. adj. Belonging to the country or language of 
Aram ; Syrian, Syriac. B. sb. A native of Aram. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 239/2 The numerous Aramaean colo¬ 
nics. 1864 Nat. Rev. No. 36. 336 1 low could he [the Apostle 
John in writing the Apocalypse! fall back into the Ara- 
ma:an colouring? 1878 .V. A/mr. Rn>. CXXVII. 523 The 
AramaNins also.. have the form mata. 

Aramaic (teranv ik ;, a. [f. as prec.: see -ic.] 
Of Aram ; spec, applied to the northern branch of 
the Semitic family of languages, including Syriac 
and Chaldee. Often used absol. sc. language. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 239/2 Translations of the Old Testa¬ 
ment into the Fast-Aramaic language. 1882 Farrar Early 
Cltr. I. 207 Lven if the Jews of the Dispersion understood 
Aramaic, the Gentiles did not. 

Aramaism (a.Tam?iz’m). [f. prec. 4 -ism.] An 
Aramaic idiom or peculiarity of language. 

1849 Gurlton Corpus Ignat. 288 The Aramaisms in w hich 
these Fpistles abound. 

t A'ramite, Arami'tic, obsolete equivalents 
of Aram.kan, Aramaic. 

1642 Rogers Naatuau 7 Naaman a stianger and Heathen 
Aramite. 1678 Cuowortm Jut ell. Syst. 283 Balaam the 
Aramitick Sorcerer. 

Aran, pa. t. of Arine v. Obs., to touch, 
t A-randoun, advb.fhr. Obs. [a. ¥. a rattdon : 
sec Random.] Violently, headlong, at full speed. 
c 1380 Sir Ecriimb. 824 pe Sarsynj gun prykiea-raundoun. 

Araneidan (aran/ idan), a. and sb. Zoo/, [f. 
mod.L. Ardneida the typical family of Arachnida, 
f. L. ardnea spider: see -in, -an.] A. adj. Of 
or belonging to tbe Arancida or spiders. B. sb. 
A spider. Aranelform (geranrifprm), a . (cf. 
F. araneiforme), having the shape of a spider. 
AraneoTogist = AltACHNOLOGlsr. 

1835 Kirry Hal*. <y Inst. Anint . II. xix. 281 No animals 
fall more universally under observation than the Araneidans 
orspiders. 1847 Araneiform : Craig cites Kirsy. 1880 Jml. 
Linn. Soc. XV. 152 Indebted to the last-named araneologist. 

Araneose (ar;hn«V u *s), [ad. L. ardneds-us 
full of, or like, cobwebs, f. ardnea spider: see 
-o.sE.] * Like spider-web ; same as Arachnoidf 

Gray Bot. Text-bk. 1S80. 

Ara neons, a . [same deriv.] = Arachnoid. 

1656 Bixjunt Clossogr., Araneotts (uraneosus), ful of 
spiders webs. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 621 Its leaves break 
with araneous filaments. 1696 Philips, Araneous Tunicle, 
the Tunicle that surrounds the Crystalline Humor. 1713 
Derham Phys.-TJieol. iv. ii. 102 Its [the eye's] curious Ara¬ 
neous Membrane. 1880 in Syd. Soc . Lex . 

t Ara ng. Obs. rare ~ l . [a. OY.arenge (15th c. 
in Liltre), cogn. w. Sp. arenga, It. aringa .] Early 
form of Harangue sb. 

e 1475 Rat is Raving 243 To tell the al how mycht befall, 
To lang arang men w ald it call. 

|| Arango (ararijgt?). 1 * 1 . -oos. * A species of 
beads made of rough carnclian . . formerly im¬ 
ported from Bombay for re-exportation to Africa.* 
M c Culloch Diet. Comm . 1844. 

1715 Land. Gas. mmmmmcccxxiv/3 Arangoas, Oslridge 
Feathers, Beads. 

t A-ra nk, advb. phr. Obs. [A prepA + Rank.] 
In a rank or row. 

*•1300 St. Brand. 273 Sette hem a-doun A-renk, and 
wosche here fet alle. c 1380 Sir Eerumb. 4588 Wy|> ys hoi 
host al and some, pe brigge pay toke a-rank. 1570 Galfrido 
Bern. i. (Halliw.) l‘he pretty dames.. Do go so sagely on 
the way By two and two a-ranke. 

Aranye, variant of Arain, Obs., spider, 
t A-ra*ne, advb.phr . Obs. [A prep . 1 4ME. rape 
haste.] In haste, hastily. 
c 1300 K. Alis. 4239 Over theo table he leop a rape. 
Araphoro*stic, arapho'Stic, a. [Apparently 
bad formations on Gr. appa<pos unsewed, f. a priv. 
4 fi&i tt-uv to sew.] Unsewed, seamless. 

1828 Litton Pelham xxxiii. 85 Vou are as impervious as 
an araphorostic shoe. X833 Blacfnv. Mag. XXXIV. 674 A 
few years ago.. araphostic sandals were worn by every body. 

Aras, obs. north, form oT Arose: see Arise. 
Aras'e, obs. form of Arras, Arace, 
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ARBITRAGE. 


t Arase, v. Obs. Forms: 6 arace, arrace, 
arrase. [a. OF. arasc-r to raze, level with the 
ground, demolish, f. phr. d ras, as if 4 mettre d ras 
3 e terre/ f. ras levelI,. ras-its, f. rdd-ere to 
shave, scrape smooth. Cf. Crash. In form con¬ 
fused with A race.] To raze, level with the ground, 
lay low. Also (?erroneously) To erase, obliterate. 
Hence Arasing, arracyng, vbl. sb., levelling with 
the ground, demolition. 

1523 State Papers Hen. VI/ 1 , IV. 46 The goodly valiaunt 
exployt .. at Gedworth, with the arracyng and destruction 
uf the same. 1530 Palsgr. 435/2, l arace, 1 scrape out a 
worde or a blotte .. 7 c efface. 153* More Confut. Tin dale 
Wks. 355/2 So that the remembraunce of theire pestylent 
errours were araced out of cnglishe mennes heartes. 1553 
Let. in Harringtons Nugx Ant. 175 Sickness whearewith 
your Lordshipp hath oftentimes bene arrased. 1 1721 Hailey, 
Arace, to deface.] 

t Arate, v. Obs. rare. [Etymol. uncertain: see 
Kate vi] To rate, rebuke, reprove. 

1377 Lange. P. PL H. xi. 98 To arate dedly synne. 1393 
— C. vi. 11 Thus reson me aratcdc. 

Aration (aiyijan). arch, rare . [ad. I,. a rati int¬ 
ern, n. of action f. ardl- ppl. stem of a rare to 
plough : see -tiox.] Ploughing ; tillage. 

1663 Cowley Agric . Wks. 1710 II. 710 First, Aration.. 
Secondly, Pasturage. 1813 Vancouver Agric. Devon 13 
Of sufficient depth tor the purposes of aration. 

t A’ratory, a. Obs.~° [ad. L. a niton'-us, f. 
ardl - (see prec.): cf. K. aratoire .] * Belonging to 

tillage.* Bailey 1731; 4 contributing to tillage.* 
Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

f A'ratrate, v. Obs.~° [f. L. ardtrdt- y pi. 
stem of ardl rd-re to plough over again.] 'To til 
or plough, to stir or ear ground.’ Blount GY. 16^6. 
FA'rature. Obs 0 [ad. med.L. ardtiira.] 

‘ Ploughing, tillage.* Bailey 1731. 

Araucaria (rcr^kewria). [f. Arattco name of 
a province, whence the Arattcanos Indians, anti the 
territory of Araucania, south of Chili.] A genus 
of lofty coniferous trees, native to the southern 
hemisphere, one species of which (A. imb r teat a, 
familiarly termed ‘Puzzle-monkey* or ‘Monkey- 
puzzler’), with the branches in regular whorls, and 
closely-imbricated stiff sharp-pointed leaves, has 
been, since about 1830, cultivated as an ornamental 
tree in Britain. 

1833 Penny Cyel. II. 249 Araucaria, in Botany, is the name 
ofa singular genusof gigantic firs. A.imbrieata .. is expected 
to be naturalised in this country, as some individuals now 
exist as far north as iAnidon. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible 
Teach, iv. 73 The formal educated look of the tree iti the 
Araucarias that cover the wild slopes of the Chilian Andes. 

Arauca’rian, a. and sb. [f. prec. + -an.] 
A. adj. Of or belonging to the genus Araucaria. 
B .sb. A speefes of this or some closely allied genus. 

1854 H. Miller 7 Yj/. A*<**£riii. (1857) 135 The youth of the 
earth, .was a youth of dusk and tangled forests, of huge 
pines and stately Araucarians. 1862 Dana Plan. Geol. 334 
The Araucarian pines. 

Araught, pa. pple. of Arkach and Arecciie v. 
Obs. 

Araw(e, obs. form of Arow adv. 

+ A-ray*, advb. phr. Obs. [A prep. I + Ray ( — 
rank, order).] In row, in rank, in order. 

<•1450 Henkyson P/or. Tables 11 In stubble array throw 
gerse and curne .. priuily could they creepe. 1583 T. Wat¬ 
son Poems (Arb.) 119 In chaines of roases linked all araye. 

Aray^e,arayn, obs. forms of Array, Arraign. 
t Ara‘yne, V. Obs . rare. [a. OF. a res iter, 
arciftcr, araincr, f. a to + rcstte, mod. retie; see 
Rein.] To draw by the bridle, to rein, stop. 

a 1400 MS. in Chester Plays 11. 215 Thou arte risen us to 
wayle, Andarayne us from woo. 1470-85 Malorv Arthur 
1. 156 (Halliw.) Thenne he alyghte doune, and arayned his 
hors on the brydel. 

Arays, obs. form of Arras. 

Arbage, obs. form of Herbage. 

A'rbalest, -balist, -blast. Obs. exc. Hist . 
Forms: a. 2-3 arblast(e, 4 arblest(e, 4, 9 arbe- 
last(e, 5, 8 arbalust(e, (7-8 arbalet), 7-9 arba- 
list, 9 -est. 0. 4-5 alblast, 5 alablast(e, awblast, 
ablast(e. 7. 4 are-, arwe-, 5 arowblast, (7 aro- 
balist). [a. AFr. *arb(e)leste, *arb(e)laste, 01 'ar¬ 
balest e (also a rbe best e, a rbaste, arblatl, mod. a r ba¬ 
bble), cogn. w. IT. arbalest a, albaresta :— L. area- 
ballisla, f. areas how + bat list a military engine 
for throwing missiles, q.v. The forms in 7 are 
due to pop. assoc, with arrow; arbalet in 17—iSth c. 
is after mod.F. As the word survives only in 
military antiquities, it has no standard modem 
spelling. See also Arcuuaust.] 

1 . A cross-how, consisting of a steel bow fitted 
to a wooden shaft, furnished with special mechan¬ 
ism for drawing and letting slip the bowstring, and 
used for the discharge of arrows, bolts, stones, etc. 

a 1100 O. R. Chron. (MS. D) an. 1079 Mid anan arblaste 
of scoten. 1297 R. Glocc. 377 Myd bowe & arblaste. 
ci 300 A lisa under 268 With at ling of areblast. c 1325 
Ca-urde L. 2524 Wente alsoo fastc As quarrel dos off the 
arweblast. c 1330 Arth. $ Pfcrt. 313 With arwe and bowe 
VOL. 1 . 


and alb last, c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3312 Arbelastes y.mad of 
tre. c 1400 Le Roue Florence 861 T hey sende .. quarcL 
wyth alablaste. 1440 Protup. Parv ., Ablaste <1499 Alblasi , 
Balista. c 1450 in Wright Voc. 196, /tec balista , anc aw- 
blast, c 1475 Ibid. 264 Balista , a arowblaste. 1480 Can¬ 
ton Chron. Rug. xxviii. 23 He bent an arblast. 1483 — 
Gold. Leg. 314/4 A quarel .. shottc out of Arbalastc. 162* 
Heylvn Cosmogr. 1. 11682) 178 Richard the First was slain 
by a shot from an Arbalist. 1672 M akvkll. Bek. Transp. 1. 60 
One might shoot with the Arbalet. 1693 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 120 An Arbalist, or rather Arobalist. 1795 
.Southey Joan of Arc \ ill, From the •trbnla-.t the fire-tipt 
dart Shot lightning through the sky. 1825 Scott Talism. 
xii, Unbend thy arblast, and come into the moonlight. 1840 
Browning Sordello tv. 362 Arbalist, mnnganel, and cata¬ 
pult. 1879 Green Read. Rug. Hist. Mii. 60 Six newly- 
headed shafts for the deadly arbalest. 

2 . = Arbalester. (Cf. med.L. arbalis/a — bal- 
listarius, Du Cange; the ending -ista commonly 
indicating a personal agent.) 

c 1450 Merlin vii. 113 Viij nil. knyghles, witli-omen seri* 
antz and arlilastis. 1844 Lingaro Anglo-Sa.r, Ch. \ 1858* 1 . 
App. 365 Odo, the arbalist. 

3 . A mathematical instrument, called also a 
Jacob's Staff, formerly used to take the altitude of 
stars. (So in Fr.) 

1816 in C. James Mil. Diet. s. v. Arbalet. 

A'rbalester,-balister,-blaster. Obs. exc. 
Hist. Forms: 4-5 alblastei\e, 4-7 arblaster'e, 

5 awblaster, allblawster, 5-7 arbalaster, 5-9 
arbalester, 9 arbalister, -estier. Also 3 arow* 
blaster, [a. AFr. alblaslcr, arblaster, OF. arba- 
lestier, arbclestier L. arctiballistdri-ns one who 
used an aratballis/a ; mixed with other OF. syn¬ 
onyms, as arlnt/es/re:— L. *arcitballislor f and arba¬ 
lest ere. accus. arlnilesteor:— L. arntbal/isldlor, -drew 
(med.L. arhalistdtor); and phonetically or etymo¬ 
logically corrupted as in Arbalest.] A soldier 
armed with an arbalest, a cross-bowman. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 205 pat sauh an alblasterc, .a 
quareile lete be ffie. 1388 Wyci.if 2 Sam. viii. 18 Forsothe 
Bananye .. was ouer .. archeris and arblaMeris 1 1382 alblas. 
ters; v. r. arowbl.'isters], c 1425 Wyntoln Cron. ix. vi. 20 
Foure hnndyre Awblasteris. 1430 Lvdg Chron. Troy 11. 
xxi, Their Arbalasters .. and their best archers, c 1440 
Mortc Arth. 2426 All-blawsters at Arthure cgerl^ schottes. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Rug. vn. 11520* 82/2 T he .arbalesters 
smote hym with a quarel. 1611 Sfeeo Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
vii. 67 An Arbalaster .. standing vpon the wall. 1643 
Pryxne Doom Concord. 4 Men of Armcs and Arblasters. 
1848 in Chron. Crusaders iBohn) 322 An arbalester., to 
stretch the arbalest. 1861 G. Mcsgrave By-roads 288 The 
said arbalestier corps comprehending the greater part of the 
French nobility. 1866 Kingsley Ilemc.y ii. 131 The ar¬ 
chers and arbalisters amused themselves with shooting. 

tArbalestre,-ter,-blaster. Obs. Forms: 
3-5 alblastre, 5 awblaster, ablauster, arba¬ 
lestre, -ter, arbelater, 5-7 arblaster, 6 ala- 
blaster, aublestere, arblcstre, nrbnlaster. [a. 
AFr. alblastre , albrastre, OF. arbalestre (also arbe- 
lestre, arblast re, arbastre) L. arcubaUistra , var. 
of areuballista: see Aura lest. In Fr. partly, in 
Eng. greatly, confused in form with prcc.J 

1. « Arbalest. 

1387 Trkvisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 297 pc men .. vsep 
balles and alhlastres [L. arcnbalistis\. ^1400 Rom. Rose 
4196 Of arblasters grele plente were, c 1480 Robt. Devyll 
42 With arbelaters they shot many a quarrell. 1485 Canton 
Chas. Gt. 104 A quarel out of an arbalestre. 1548 Hall 
Chron. 143 The shot of the Alablasters and Crosse■ bowes. 

2 . The missile shot from the arbalest. 

C1300 A'. Alts. 1211 With alhlastres and with stones They 
slowe men. C1400 Destr. Troy xiv. 5707 Of arowes & aw- 
blasters pc aire wex thicke. 1494 Fabyan vii. ccxxxv. 271 
Many an arblaster & stone was shot &. caste. 

Arbale’strier, alblastrer. Obs. exc. Hist. 
[a. APT. *alblast rer, *a rblastrer, OF. arbalest tier 
(mod.F. arbaletrier) L. arcuballistniri-tis, f. ar- 
cuballistra var. of areuballista : see Arbalest. 
In P'r. this form outlived arbalestier, but was less 
common in Eng.] = Arbalester. 

C1300 A". Alts. 2613 Bowe-men, and alblastrer is. 1483 
Calli. Angl An Alablastcrcr, arblastator. i860 Reahe 
Cloister 4 H. xxiv. (D.) The arbalestrier’s face .. was. . gay 
and quiet. 1874 Ainsworth Merry Eng. II. ti. x. 118 Lined 
with archers, arbalestriers, and piquiers. 

Arbalestry aubalestri). Also^alblastrye. [f. 
Arbalester: see- by. Cf. 0 P\ arbalestcrie, -reriei] 
The art or practice of shooting with an arbalest. 

a 1423 James 1 King's Q. v. v, There sawc 1 .. the elk for 
al blast rye. i860 Sat. Rev. 6 Oct. 431/1 l He] enjoined that 
his subjects should .. practise only archcry and arbalcsilrjy. 

Arbe, arbolist, obs. ff. Herb, Herbalist. 
Arbeale, -bell, obs. spellings of Abf.lk. 
Arber, obs. form of ARnouK. 
t A*rber, e*rber. Obs. or arch. [a. F. her- 
bilre in Cotgr. ‘the weason or wind-pipe of a 
bird; anti the throat-boll, throat-pipe, or gullet 
of a beast *; cf. also herberie in Cotgr., and her- 
bier in Littre.] The wind-pipe or weasand ; some¬ 
times extended to the whole * pluck’ of an animal. 
To make the erber (hunting phrase): to take out 
the ‘pluck,’ the first stage in disembowelling. 
(Wrongly explained by Sir W. Scott In Notes to Sir 
Tristram , p. 268: cf. the whole context of the first three 
quotations, in which the operation is described.) 


c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1. xlv, The erber diy he }are. c 1340 
Gtr.o. 4 Gr. Knt. 1330 Sypett pay slyt pe.sloi, scsed pe erber. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans, Hunting Kiij, Bcgynne fyrst to make 
the Erbcre. c 1600 WyllBurke's Test, m Ilalliw. /.it. iGth 
C. 54 T ake the skine that is abought the herte, and that is 
called the erber. 1635 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 1. »b When 
the arbor's made—Pull'd down, and patineh turn]d out. 
1727 Bradley Ram. Diet. s. v. Hart , Cutting of the Throat 
downwards, making the Arber, that so the Ordure may 
break forth. 

Arbery(e, variant of Aubouy. Obs. 

Arbiter (a-jbitoj). Also 6-7 -or, -our. [a. L. 
arbiter (? f. ar- ~ ad • to + bet ere, bit ere, to go, ‘ one 
who goes to see,’ hence, who looks into or ex¬ 
amines) a judge in equity, a supreme ruler. Cf. 
Arbitrator, Akbitrer. Arbiter was the orig. 
L. word, still extant in P\ as arbitre ; arbitrator 
was a later E. n. of agent from arbitniri to act as 
arbiter ; of this the OF. descendant was arbilreor, 
-our, by the side of which arbitral cur, -our, was 
also adopted as a technical term by the jurists. 
In Eng., arbilreur seems to have been the earliest, 
then arbitralour, and in 16th c. arbiter from L., 
though arbitre may well have existed in ME. (The 
16th c. spelling arbi/our, - or, was, as in ancestor, 
merely imitative of words properly in -our.)] 

1 . gen. One whose opinion or decision is autho¬ 
ritative in a matter of debate ; a judge. 

1502 Arnold Chron. 11811) 160 Abdala/ys .. most iu>a 
arbiter and juge of trouth. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 131 
As a deputed judge or arbiter delcgal to determm of mans 
health, and the presentation thereof. 1790 Cowi-ek Odyss. 
viu. 314 Nine arbiters appointed to intend The whole ar¬ 
rangement of the public games. 1824 Dumis Libr. Comp. 
520 The late Mr. Fox (no mean arbiter in literary taste . 

2 . spec. One who is chosen by the two parties 
in a dispute to arrange or decide the diflerence 
between them; an arbitrator, an umpire (Sec 
note to Arbitrator i.) 

1549 Hoofer Ten Coni maud in. x. Wks. 1843*52, 348 To 
soliciinte the same by honest arbiters ami godly friends. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 20 Anc Judge haucand ane ordinar 
jurisdiction, may uucht be ane Arbitour. 1754 Erskinf, 
Prine. Sc. Lain 11809' 492 The power of arbiters i* wholly 
derived from the consent of parties. 1852 ('.ladstone 
Gleanings IV'. xiv. 150 Beyond the Atlantic .. things civil 
and things spiritual move in their separate spheres, without 
any need for act arbiter between them. 1873 Dixon Txco 
Queens 1 . iv. i. 179 Appointed arbiter of the dispute, 
b. transf. or jig. 

a 1568 Cover dale // ope ojFaith/, xii. (1574'83 Chrbt. the 
arbiter and mediator betwene God and men. 1580 Shinev 
A read in , The sun (at the equinox].. indifferent arbiter be¬ 
tween the night and the day. 1667 Mm ns P. L. ix. 50 
Twilight. .short Arbiter ‘Twtxt Day ami Night. 

3 . One who has power to decide or ordain ac¬ 
cording to his own absolute pleasure ; one who 
has a matter under his sole control. Also fig. 

1628 Le Gkvs tr. Barclays Argents 286 Thou sittest as 
it were the arbiter of the fortune of thy neighlwur Kings. 
1652 Needham S Aden's Mare Cl. 19 Absolute Lord or Ar¬ 
biter of the whole world. 1785 Reid Int . Powers 1. i. § 11 
Use .. which is the arbiter of language. 1814 Byron To 
Napoleon, T he arbiter of others' fate, A suppliant for his 
own. 1874 Motley Barmrechl I.i. 61 The proud ..posi¬ 
tion of arbiter of liurope. 

t Arbitrable, a- Obs. [f. L. arbilrd-ri to 
judge, decide + -RLE.] Subject to ihe decision of 
an arbiter, arbitrator, or other constituted autho¬ 
rity ; discretionary. 

1531 Dial. Laws Fug. ti. viii. ti6j8) 73 Damages be arbi¬ 
trable, and not ccrtaine no more then trespasse is, 1581 
Lambardk Riren. iv. ii. 11588)380 The place of holding them 
lesions! is arbitrable, and at (be pleasure of the Justices 
themselves. 1649 L*'. Hall Cases Come. i. 11654) 4 The 
value of moneys .. is arbitrable according to the soveraigne 
authority, c 1650 in Somers Tracts I. 504 Fines of such 
Copy-holds of Inheritance are arbitrable upon every Descent 
and Alienation. 1706 Phillips Arbitrable, that may be put 
to, or decided by Arbitration. [So in Bailey. 1 

Arbitrage (aubitrdd^). [a. F. arbitrage, f. ar- 
bit rer: see Aruitue v. and -age.] 

1 . Exercise of the functions of an arbitrator; deci¬ 
sion by arbitration; the process of arbitration, arch. 

1480 Caxton Ovitf s Piet. xt. ii, Parys sayd, 1 shall thynke 
and trewly determy net his arbyt rage. 1682 Littrell Brief 
Ret. !. 172 He will referr the differences between him and 
the King of Spain tu the arbitrage of the King of England. 
1839 James Louis NIV, III. 364 Commissioners acting un¬ 
der the arbitrage of the Queen of Spain. 

2 . Exercise of individual judgement, authoritative 
decision or determination, arch. 

1601 Fui.becke 1st Pi. Parallel 39 Respite must becgiueti 
by the arbitrage of the lodge. 1691 T. H[ale] Nesu /munt. 

? 2 Not by the arbitrage of private Patentees but by the 
‘ublic Conservators. 18x8 Bentiiam Ch. Eng. 212 Accord¬ 
ing to the arbitrage of the same ever excellent Judge. 

3 . Comm. The traffic in Hills of Exchange drawn 
on sundry places, and bought or sold in sight of the 
daily quotations of rates in the several markets, each 
operation being based in theory on the calculation 
known as Arbitration of Exchange, q.v. Also, the 
similar traffic in Stocks, so as to take advantage 
of the difference of price at which the same stock 
may be quoted at the same time in the exchange 
markets of distant places. [In this sense adopted 
from mod.F., and usually pronounced (arbitral).] 
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ARBITRAGIST. 


1881 Daily News 27 Apr. 6 Foreign arbitrage brokers. 
1882 Pall MallC. 24 June 1 He cannot : . tell what the out. 
come of the unfathomable arbitrage business will be. 

Arbitragist (a'ibitredjbsl). Comm. [a. F. 
arbitragiste , f. arbitrage : see prec. in sense 3, and 
-1 st.] One who transacts arbitrage business. 

1881 Times 9 July The exchange will be rather regulated 
by the operations of arbitragists. 

Arbitral (arbitral), a . [a. F. arbitral, ad. late 
L. arbitral is, {.arbiter : sec - al. Chiefly in Sc. Law.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to arbiters or arbitration. 

1609 Skene Peg- Maf.\ ii. Argt., In qvhat place or at qvat 

time anc decreit arbitral) sould be given. 1612 Most- 
pfsnie A hr. Citron . in .Wise. Scot. I. 20 Elected as judge 
arbitral! to disccrne upon certain high controversies. 1799 
J. Robertson Agric. Perth 40 Their decisions are of the 
nature of a decreet arbitral. 2871 Daily Net vs 22 Apr. 6 To 
concede power to the arbitral jury to reduce all rents. 

2 . Subject to the exercise of will. 

2662 Chandler / 'an Helincut's Oriatr. 119 Not as free con¬ 
tingencies, or arbitral, and much lesse as necessary ones. 

Arbitrament, -ement (aabitrament). 
Forms: 4 V9arbitre-, arbitri-, 6-7 arbiter*, 
7 arbitter*. 6 - arbitrament, [a. OF. arbitrament , 
f. arbitre-r : see Akbitks v. and -mkn*T; latinized 
as arbitrament , a form rare before c 1830, and dis¬ 
approved by Johnson, but now the more usual. 
I hi Cange has arbitramentnm in tned.L.] 

1 1 . The right or capacity to decide for oneself; 
freedom of the will, free choice, pleasure. Obs. 

<-1400 Test. Lone 111. <R.) Kuery man hath free arbitre- 
ment to choose good or yuel to perform. 1548 (»Esri- Pr. 
Masse 136 If we muughte order Christes slipper after our 
arbitrement. 1667 Mil .ton /’. L. vm. 641 To stand or fall 
Free in thine own Arbitrement it lies. 1810 Colkkioce 
Friend 1. xv. (1867)65 The oldness of my topics, evil and 
good, necessity and arbitrement. 

2 . The power to decide for others; absolute 
decision, direction, or control. Obs. (exc. as it ap¬ 
proaches 3 b.) 

1534 Fn. liEKNEMS Cold. Bk. M.Aurel. (15461 F. vj, I com¬ 
mute to your charge and arbitrement, that tiling. 1594 
Hooker keel. Pol. m. < 1617) 119 Some things belonging vnto 
external! Discipline ami Ceremonies, are in the power and 
arbitrement of the Church. 1622 Malynks Auc. Law- 
Merc/t. 168 Rut of late yeares all is left to the arbitrement 
of the Adtniralls, to consider the finder or taker with some 
portion for his trauelk, charges, and danger, a 1734 North 
Exam. in. vii. f 36. 529 The Affairs of the Crown were., 
lapsing into the total Arbitrament of the Commons. 1842 
Alison Hist. Fur. XIV. xcv. § 46. 121 The arbitrament of 
the affairs of Europe. 1856 Rc&kin Mod. J'aint. 111 . tv. 
iii. § 16 Subduing all his powers, impulses, and imaginations, 
to the arbitremeut of a merciless justice. 

3 . The deciding of a dispute by an authority to 
whom the conflicting parties agree to refer their 
claims in order to their equitable settlement. 

1549 Cover dale F.rasm. Par. 1 Cor. Argt. 2 To fumhe it 
among themselves, by the arhitremunte of any suche, as 
they thought mete. [Rom. Argt. * arbitrament.') <*1613 
Rowlands More K mines 1W 39 An arbitterment, To make 
all friends. 162a Malykhs Anc. Law- Merck. 447 By way of 
Arbitrement, when both parties doc make choice of honest 
men to cud their causes. 1831 Brewster Nciv ton 1 . iv. 87 
In the arbitraments of science it has always been a difficult 
task to adjust the rival claims of competitors. 1876 Ban¬ 
croft Hist. U. S. 1 . ix. 293 The controversy had required 
the arbitrament of the elders, 
b. Jig. and transf. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. I iv. i. 168 The arbitrement of Ssvords. 
1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779* I. xnv. 230 Impossible to 
hring the cause to mortal arbitrement at that time. 1863 
Kirk Chas. the Bold I. 211 Appeal to the Mow arbitrament 
of Time. 1870 Gladstone Clean. IV. xxix. 219 An imme¬ 
diate resort to the arbitrament of war. 

4 . The sentence pronounced by an arbitrator, or 
by one deciding authoritatively; decision ; sen¬ 
tence accepted as authoritative. 

1424 Paston Lett. No. 4 I. 14 Wolde have holde and per- 
formyd the sayd ordinaunce, arbitrement, and award. 1576 
Abf. Gkinual Fruit/. Dial. (1843) 61 But will you stand tu 
St. Augustine's arbitrement in the matter? 1642. Bridge 
Wound, Cause. Cured v. 37 To renounce their arbitrement 
and sentence. 1848 Lytton Harold v. 324, 1 will nut abide 
by the arbitrement of a pope. 1872 Ruskin Eagle's .Vest 
§ 182 Neither stone, flower, beast, nor man can understand 
any single reason of the arbitrement. 

J* 5 . Settlement or arrangement of a dispute; 
compromise, friendly agreement. Obs. 

1549 Olde Iirasm. Par. x Tint. i. 5 He whiche shoulde 
make the arbitrement of Concorde bytwene God and menne. 
1625 Bacon Unity Re/ig., Ess. (Arb.) 427 As if they would 
make an Arbitrement, betweene God and Man. 

Arbitrarily (aibitrarfli), adv. [f. Arbitrary 
+ -ly^.] In an arbitrary manner, at will; a. merely 
at will, without sufficient reason, capriciously; 
b. unconstitutionally, despotically. 

a 1626 Davies Quest, impositions 131 This power of laying 
on arbitrarily new impositions, 1656 Hobbes Six Less. 
Wks. 1845 VII. 394 The point F is not to be taken arbi¬ 
trarily. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will iv. § 2 (ed. 4) 270 The 
meaning that they arbitrarily affix to a word.. 1769 Junius 
Lett, xxxv, Their rights have been arbitrarily invaded by 
the present House of Commons. 1840 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 126 The Bishop of Dunkeld . . was arbitrarily 
ejected from his see. 188a A. Macfarlane Consangnin. 1 
The arbitrarily chosen names of substances. 

Arbitrariness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being arbitrary or uncontrolled in the 
exercise of will; a. capriciousness; b. despotism. 
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1643 Herle Anno. Feme 16 He may.. goveme with the 
Arbitrarincsse of a Father. 1657 Cromwell Sp. 21 Apr. 
(Carl.) The horridest Arbitrariness that ever was exercised 
in the world. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 843 The Arbitra¬ 
riness of his prosecutions, and the severity of his punish¬ 
ments. 1754 Edwards Freed. Will iv. § 7 (1762)235 Sense¬ 
less Arbitrariness, determining and acting without Reason, 
Design, or End. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. 11. y. i. § 12 
There is, however, a strange arbitrariness about this elong- 
ation of reflection. 1853 Bancroft Hist. U. S. (187611'. 
lxvii. 291 The country was outraged by the arbitrariness of 
the military occupation. 

t Arbitra'rious, a. Obs. [f. L. arbitniri-us 
(see Arbitrary) + -ous.] = Arbitrary. 

1642 II. Moke Song Soni { 1647) 156/2 Whether .. an arbi- 
tranous or naturall efflux. 169* Ray Disc. in. viii. (1732) 394 
If the Dissolution of the World be effected by supernatural 
.. means, the signs of it must be arbitrarious. 1806 31 A. 
Knux AV;//. (1844*1. 53 How are the two Churches one ..ex¬ 
cept in the arbitrarious .. position of the articles of Union? 

t Arbitrariously, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly-.] 
= Arbitrarily. 

1662 Moke Ant id. Ath. 1. vii. (1712) 20 Under a pretence 
that [the soul) does arbitrarious)y and fortuitously compose 
the several impresses she receives from without. 1678 
Cudworth lutell. Syst. 1. v. 653 To which nothing can be 
arbitrariously added, nor nothing detracted from. 

t Arbitrariousness. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-nk.ss.] = Arbitrariness, 

1808 Knox & Jkuu Corr. I. 462 The notion of positive 
(divine) institutions seems closely connected with a pre¬ 
conceived arbitrariousness in the Divine nature. 

Arbitrary ^a ibitrari), a. [ad. \..arbilniri-us, f. 
arbiter (perh. after F, arbitraire, 15th e.): see -ary.] 
+ 1 . To be decided by one’s liking; dependent 
upon will or pleasure ; al the discretion or option 
of any one. Obs. in general use. 

>574 WiciTOiFT Def. Answ. ii. Wks. 1851 I. 227 The same 
things were arbitrary, and might have been otherwise. 
1618 Bp. Hall Eight. Mammon 727 It is not left arbitrary 
to you that you may doe good if you will. 1673 Ladys 
Call. l.§ 3,^64 As if they thought it a very arbitrary matter 
whether they come or no. 1768 Blacks t one Comm. II. 26 
He might give them to what priests he pleased ; which were 
called arbitrary consecrations of tithes. 

2 . Law. Relating to, or dependent on, the dis¬ 
cretion of an arbiter, arbitrator, or other legally- 
recognized authority; discretionary, not fixed. 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. tv. xv. 572 Judgements.. arbitrarie, 
or referred to discretion. *693 Wharton Spec. Burnet's 
Err. 67 iT.J Impropriated livings, which have now no settled 
endowment and arc therefore called not vicarages, but per¬ 
petual or sometimes arbitrary curacies. 1704 Land. Gas. 
innimmkxxiii/4 A Man nor.. with Quit Rents and Fives 
Arbitrary. 1880 Muihhhad Cains »v. $ 163 If the defender 
have demanded a reference to an arbiter, he obtains what 
is called an arbitrary formula. 1882 Scriven Copyholds 
(ed. 6* 155 An admission fine is frhnfi facie uncertain, or in 
legal phraseology arbitrary. But the fines on admission 
to copyholds of inheritance, even if arbitrary, must be 
reasonable. 

3 . Derived from mere opinion or preference ; not 
based on the nature of things; hence, capricious, 
uncertain, varying. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. 170 From succeeding spec¬ 
tators they received arbitrary appellations.. 1753 Johnson 
Advent. No. 111 ;* 6 Our estimation of birth is arbitrary' 
and capricious. 1865 Tvloh Early Hist, Man. iii. 35, I do 
not believe there is a really arbitrary sign among them. 
1865 R. W. Dale Jew. Temple xiii. (1877) 143 Their whole 
scheme of interpretation is purely arbitrary. 

4 . Unrestrained in the exercise of will; of un¬ 
controlled power or authority, absolute ; hence, 
despotic, tyrannical. 

1642 in Rushw. Hist . Coll. 111. (1692) 1 . 763 Acts of Will 
and Tyranny, which make up an Arbitrary Government. 
1718 Pope Iliad 1. 236 Rule thv own realms with arbitrary 
sway. 1832 11 t. Maktineau Demerara i. 5 No tyrant, no 
arbitrary disposer of the fortunes of his inferiors. 186* Hook 
Lives A bps. II. ii. 150 The conduct of the Archbishop ap¬ 
pears to have been arbitrary and harsh. 

B. as sb. (sc. number, term, etc.) 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 .1. § 343/, The complete 
solution of the differential equations .. written as follows, 
to show its arbitraries explicitly. 

Arbitrate (aubitnit), v. [f. L. arbitral - ppl. 
stem of arbitrd-ri to examine, give judgement, f. 
arbiter : sec Arbiter and -ate. Cf. earlier Au- 
BfTUE, through Ft.] 

1 . gen. ( intr. or with subord. cl.) To give an 
authoritative decision, to decide. Obs. or arch. 

1590 Swinbukn Testaments 41 He did arbitrate and 
awarde, that .. the cooke should bee recompensed. 1641 
Milton Ch.Govt. vi.(i8si) 124 Let all impartial men arbitrate 
what goodly inference these two maine reasons.. have. 1692 
South 12 Serm. (1697) I. 18 The mind ..with an universal 
Superintendence, arbitrates .. upon them all. 

2 . irons. To give an authoritative decision with 
regard to, decide, determine, arch. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. v. iv. 20 But certaine issue stroakes must 
arbitrate. 1631 J. Taylor (Water P.) Fortune's Wheele 13 
Now swordcs, not wordes, doc kingdoms arbitrate, a 1677 
Barrow Serm. <1716) I. 6 Things must be compared to and 
arbitrated by her standard. 1785 Cowpkr Task 11. 600 The 
sycophant That waits to dress us, arbitrates their date. 1872 
Tennyson Last Tonrn. 104 But thou, Sir I.ancelot, sitting 
in my place Enchair'd to-morrow, arbitrate the field, 
b. To judge of. (J.) 

1637 Milton Comus 411 An equal poise of hope and fear 
Docs arbitrate the event. 

3 . intr. To act as formal arbitrator or umpire, 


ARBITRATOR. 

to mediate {in a dispute, between contending 
parties). 

16x9 Sanderson Serws. Ad. Cler. i. (1674) 2 The blessed 
Apostle . . taketh upon him to arbitrate and to mediate in 
the business. 1806 Wellington in Wellesley Disp. (1877) 
App. 97 Offers to arbitrate in the Mahratta claims. X849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 3 He must relinquish all thought 
of arbitrating between contending nations. 

4 . Irons. To settle by, or submit to, arbitration. 

X592 Shaks. Rom. ff Jut. iv. i. 63 Twixt my extreames 
and me, this bloody knife Shall play the vmpeerc, arbi¬ 
trating that, Which, etc. 1647 Diggs Unlawf. Taking 
Arms iv. 153 Let them arbitrate the differences. 1803 Web 
lesley Disp. (1877)300 To arbitrate .. the terms of accommo¬ 
dation between Scindiah and Holkar. x86x(Dec 4* Bright 
America , Sp. (1876)98 Government may discuss this matter, 
they' may arrange it, they may arbitrate it. 

Arbitrated, ///. a. [f. prcc. + -ED.] Settled 
by arbitration ; spec, in Comm. Determined or 
conducted by ‘ Arbitration of Exchange.’ 

x6xi Cotgr., Arbitri, Arbitrated, stickled .. compounded, 
agreed. x8n P. Kelly Unit*. Cambist (1821) 11 .107 When 
the actual or direct price is found to differ from the arbi¬ 
trated price, advantage may be made by' drawing or re¬ 
mitting indirectly. 185a M c Culloch Diet. Comm. 581 The 
arbitrated price between London and Madrid. 1868 Rogers 
Pol. Ecott. xv. (ed. 3) 209 The third city then may intervene, 
and the difference between Paris and Loudun may be settled 
by this indirect, or .. arbitrated exchange. 

Arbitrating, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -i.no i.] 
Arbitration. (Mostly gerundial.) 

1643 Nethhrsole Prof Peace (1648) 21 The arbitrating of 
such. . points to be referred to some one. 

Arbitration (aj hi in"*-Jon), [a. OF. arid t ra¬ 
don, -lion, ad. L . ar bit ration-em, n. of action f. 
arbitral : see Arbitrate and -Tiox.] 

+ 1 . A deciding according to one’s will or plea¬ 
sure ; uncontrolled or absolute decision. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Me lib. p 787 That a man .. putte hym a! 
outrely in the arhitracion and luggement.. of hise enemys. 
c 1400 Apol. /.oil. 63 He demij) after J>e lawc, & do)? no 
king aftur his oune arbitracoun. 1651 Hobbes Govt. Soc. 
ml § 4. 113 The arbitration of War, and Peace. 

2 . The settlement of a dispute or question at 
issue by one to whom the conflicting parties agree 
to refer their claims in order to obtain an equit¬ 
able decision. 

1634 Brfkkton Trav. <1844) 8 To mediate in a friendly 
manner in a way of arbitration, a 1716 Blackall Wks. 
1723 I. 109 'Fo put their Differences to the Arbitration of 
some uf their Brethren. 1840 Macaulay Clive 45 To submit 
the points in dispute to the arbitration of Meer Jaffier. 

b. attrib., as in arbi/ration bond, rate, etc. 

1768 Blackstone Comm. tu. i, Arbitration-bond, .a bond 
entered into by two or more parties to abide by the decision 
of an arbitrator. 1878 F. Williams Midi. Kail. 212 Running 
powers over the line at arbitration rates. 

3 . Arbitration of Exchange (cf. F. arbitrage in 
same sense): The determination of the rate of ex¬ 
change to be obtained between two countries or 
currencies, when the operation is conducted through 
a third or several intermediate ones, in order to 
ascertain the most advantageous method of draw¬ 
ing or remitting bills. 

1811 P. Kelly Unt'v. Cambist (1821) II. 108 In the fore¬ 
going questions, the profit or loss is ascertained on an oper¬ 
ation already completed : but in arbitration it is ascertained 
beforehand, and the different results are compared in order 
to determine the most advantageous mode of proceeding. 
1844 Pract. Arith. (Sc. Schoo/bi. Assoc.) Arbitration of Ex¬ 
change is, when the rates of exchange between three or 
more places are given, to find a proportionate rate between 
the first and last. 1852 M'Culloch Diet. Comm. 581 In 
compound arbitration, or when more than 3 places arc con¬ 
cerned. 1866 Chump Banking vii. 146 A circuitous mode of 
payment .. called the ‘arbitration of exchanges.' 

Arbitrator (aubitr^tcu). [a- OF. arbitratour, 
-cur, 13th c., ad. L. arbitrator-em, n. of agent f. 
arbitrd-ri : see Arbiter and Arbitreu.] 

1 . One who is chosen by the opposite parlies in 
a dispute to arrange or decide the difference be¬ 
tween them ; an arbiter. 

It is often the practice to appoint two or more arbitrators , 
with an umpire , chosen usually' by them, as final referee. 
Arbitrator 1$ now the legal term, arbiter remaining as a 
literary word. 

1424 Paston Lett. 4 I. 14 The seyd arbitrement and or- 
dinnunce of the scyd arbitrators 1598 Kitchin Courts 
Lcet (1675) 182 One juror was chosen arbitrator for one 
rty\ 1609 Skene Reg. Maf. 21 Ane ordinar Judge may 
ane Arbitratour, oramicabill compositor [cf. Arbiter 2). 
1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Awards The arbitrator has 
a jurisdiction over the costs of the action. 1866 Motley 
Dutch Rep. vi. i. 793 in case of their inability to agree, 
they were to appoint arbitrators. 

1 2 . Hence fig. of that which brings about a 
definite issue. Obs. 

159X Shaks. i lien. VI, 11. v. 28 The Arbitrator of De¬ 
spairs, lust Death, kinde Umpire of men’s miseries. 1606 
— Tr. <5■ Cr. iv. iii. 225 Thai old common Arbitrator, Time, 
Will one day end it. 

3 . One who decides or ordains according to his 
own absolute pleasure; a supreme ordainer; = Ar¬ 
biter 3. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. 1. (1599) 22 The only arbitrator 
and oracle of all Italy. 1675 Crowne Androm. v. 44 Who 
made thee arbitratour of his fate? 1737 Whiston Joseph. 
I Cars 1. x. § 9 (Jod is the arbitrator of success in war. 1877 
Mrs- Oliphant Makers of Elor. 1. 10 The Church as the 
grand arbitrator of all national concerns. 




ARBITRATORSHIP. 


ARBOR VINE. 


Arbitra torship. [f. prcc + -aiin\] The 
position or function of an arbitrator. 

1667 hand* Gaz. ccxiv/i The Arbitratorship between the 
two Crowns of Spain and France. 188* H. Brownson in 
O. Brown son's IVks. 1. 22 The popes.. exercised often an 
arbitratorship in disputes between sovereign and sovereign. 

Arbitratrix (aibitrt^triks). [a. L. arbitratrix 
(in Tertull.), fern, of arbitrator : see -trix.] A 
female arbitrator, an arbitress. 

1577 Hounshed Descr. Brit. xxii. 122 Arbitratrix l>e- 
twcenc hir naturall love to the one, and matrimonial) dutie 
to the other. 1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xix. 16S 1D.)! Icr 
prerogative alone Who Arbitratrix sits of Hcav’n and Hell. 
1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Award, An unmarried woman 
may be hn arbitratrix. 

Arbitre, sb .: see Akritry. 
t A’rbitre, V. Obs . rare. [a. F. arbitre-r 
L. arbitrd-ri : see Arbitrate.] Karlier equivalent 
of Arbitrate. 

1494 Fabyan v. cxxvii. 108 For this were chosen, xii. noble 
men of Fraunce to arbytre ft deme betwcnc the fader and 
t he sone. 1548 Hall Chrott. I ten. I- 7 , an. 4 (R . ) A 1 1th a t sh a l be 
declared, ordained, andarbitred by the forsaidc Archcbisbop. 
Arbitrement, earlier form of Arbitrament. 
t Arbitrer, -or. Obs. Also 4-6 -out. [a. 
AKr. arbiHour, Ob', arbitreor, -cour late L. ar- 
bitrator-em: sec Arbitrator and Arbiter.] Kar- 
lier equivalent of Arbitrator. 

1382 Wyclif : Esdr. viii. 23 Ordcine dotnesmen and arbi* 
trouris [i6i« justices]. 1393 Langland P.Pt. C. vtt. 382 
pe hetere pyng, by arbitrours [?'. r. arbytoursp sholde bote 
pe werse. c 1440 Promf>. Pan*. 14 Arbitrowre, arbiter. 
*479 J- BASTON' Lett. 841 Ill. 257 It was other w-yse a- 
poynted befor the arbytrorys. 1560 Daus Sleidancs Comm. 
129b, Arbitrers, who .. should determine the case. 1641 
Ttrmcs de la Ley 26 Arbitrors. 1814 Southey Roderick 
xxi. 413 The arbitrer of her own destiny. 

Arbitress (aubitres). [a. OK. arbitresse, fern, 
of arbitre : see -ess.] A female arbiter. 

1. One who settles disputes, a mediatress. 

1340 Aycnb. 154 A trewe arbi ires l>ctueiic pe goste and pc 
ulessc. c 1630 1 )runtm. of H awth. James I. Wks.(17m 11 
Had France but shown herself an indifferent arbitress of the 
blows between Scotland and Kngland. 1748 Rich \udsqn 
Clarissa (1811) II. xlix. 368 The arbitress of the quarrel* of 
unruly spirits. 1835 !. Taylor S/>ir. Despot. vii. 308 The 
Church is sovereign arbitress of controversy. 

2. A female who has absolute control or disposal. 

1594 Daniel Cleopatra (1717) 278 O fearful frowning 

Nemesis .. That art the World’s great Arbitress. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 784 While over head the Moon Sits Arbi¬ 
tress. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 1842 11.293*1*0 make 
England .. the arbitress of Europe. *826 Disraeli 1 7?». 
Grey vii. it. 3^3 The arbitress of fashion is one who is al¬ 
lowed to be singular, in order that she may suppress singu¬ 
larity. 

Arbitriment, obs. form of Arbitrament. 
Arbitror, -our, earlier forms of Akbitrek. 
t Arbitry. Obs. Forms: 4-6 arbitre, 5 ar¬ 
bytre, -try, 5-7 arbetrie, 6-7 arbitrio, 7 -ry. 
[Two words: 1 . Arbitre (< e mute), a. OF. arbitre 
V>.arbitriuM judgement, will ; 2. Arbi trie, -y, later 
ad. L, arbitri-um (cf. ministry ). In 15th c. the 
spelling arbitre might represent either, as in cite, 
citie, city. OF. had also a rare arbi trie.] 

1. Power to choose or act; own will or pleasure ; 
arbitrary will. 

r 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. iii. 156To distroien .. pe fredome 
of ourc arbitre ‘ pat is to seyn of oure fre wille. 1483 Cax- 
ton Cato E v, His free wylle and lybcrallc arbytre for to 
doo hit or not. 1537 Inst it. Chr. Man Kvjb, At his owne 
godly wyl, arbitre and dispensation. 1649 Seloen Laws 0/ 
Eng. 1. xxii. D739) 40 Their rule .. was made not by the 
arbitry of the General, but by Parliament. 

2. Arbitration. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 111. 132 Thair richtis bayth on 
arbetrie wes done. 1582 8 Hist. James VI. 118041 89 To 
putt thair mater in arbi trie. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 20 
Arbi trie is ane lawful! deid of persons contendand. 

3. Decision, sentence, award. 

1375 Harbour Bruce 1. 75 He suld that arbytre disclar. 
c 161s Chapman Odyss. xi. 738 Though arbitry Of all a court 
of war pronounc’d it mine. 

Arblast, -er, variants of Arbalest, -f.h, -re. 

+ Arbolare, v. Obs. rare—'. [a. Sp, arbolar 
‘to make a stand as pikcincn’ (Minsheu 1623 ), f. 
arbol L. arbor tree.] (See quot.) 

1598 Barret Theor. IVarres in. i. 36 How to arbolare or 
aduance his pike, that is; to reare his pike vpright against 
his right shoulder, and, etc. 

Arbolist, obs. f. Herbalist and Arborist. 
Arbor 1 (auboj). Mech. Also 7 arber, Sarbre. 
[a. F. arbre tree, also axis or principal piece of 
awheel or machine; subseq. assimilated to L .arbor.] 
a. The main support or beam of a machine { e.g. of 
a crane or windmill); b. The axle or spindle on 
which a wheel revolves, esp. in clocks and watches. 
(C f. axle-tree.) A rbor-ch ttek : (sec q u ot.) 

1659 Leak It * ater-worhs 28T0 the Arber of the said Pinion 
there shall be a Wheel having 32 Teeth. 1727-51 Cham¬ 
bers Cycl. s.v. Crane, The modern crane consists of several 
members .. the principal whereof is a strong perpendicular 
beam, or arbor. 1759 Pullein in Phil. Trans. LI. 27 Two 
wheels .. fixed upon one common arbre. 1847 Craig A rbor . 
chuck.. a chuck, consisting merely of a spindle, generally 
made of metal, projecting from the mandril of the lathe, 
used in turning and polishing rings, hollow cylinders, etc. 
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1857 Denison Clocks 4 Locks 4 The prolonged arbor of the 
centre wheel. 

II Arbor- (aubpj). The Latin word for ‘tree,* 
used as part of various names in Bot., Client., 
etc.; as in Bot. arbor Jud®, the Judas tree 
(Cere is s iii (/nostrum) ; in Client, arbor Dianse, the 
arborescent or tree-like appearance formed upon the 
introduction of mercury into a solution of nitrate 
of silver; arbor Saturni, the similar precipitate 
formed when a piece of zinc is put into a solution 
of acetate of lead ; Arbor Vit.k, q.v. 

1669 Worlidgb Syst. Agric. (1681 ) 100 As Arbor-Jmku, 
laburnum, etc. 1741 Conipl. Fa nt.-Piece 11. iii. 362 Trans¬ 
plant the Arbor Judac. 

Arbor, variant spelling of Arroub. 
Arboraceous (ajboivijns), a. [f. pree. + -ace- 
ous.] Of tree-like or wooded character. 

1848 H. Miller First Impress, ix. (1857) 139 A sequestered 
arboraceous lane. 1875 Schmidt Dcsc. 4 )>aru>. 78 Palms 
and arboraceous plants. 

fArborage. Obs. rare-', [f. Arbour+-ack.] 
A work or structure of arbours. 

1697 World In Moon The scene, an arborage of palms 
and laurels, consisting of nine arches. 

Arboral a-jboral), a. [f. L. arbor + -al 1 .] Per¬ 
taining to, or of the nature of, trees;= Arboreal i . 

1657 Tomlinson Renan's Pi$p. 150 All suavcolent flowers 
whether herbal. . or arbustal, or arl>ora!. 1867 A then rum 
26 Out. 541/3 This tree., has.. very little arboral character. 

Arborary aul>rirari), a. rare. [ad. L .arfioniri- 
us, f. arbor tree: sec - auy .] - prcc. 

1656 in Blount Gtossogr. 1881 Flu es tr. Pinto's Afrit a 
1. iii. 54 The soil is granitic, and the arborary vegetation 
luxuriant. 

t Arbora*tor. Obs. rare. [a. L. arbordtor 
(Pliny), 11. of agent f. *arbord-re to cultivate trees.] 
One who attends to the culture of trees. 

1664 Evelyn Sytva 78 Onr ingenious Arboral nr [would] 
frequently incorporate.. the Arms and Branches of some 
young and flexible Trees which grow in consort. 

Arboreal (ajbtVr/al), a. [f. L. arbore-tts (f. 
arbor tree) -l- -al 1 .] 

1 . Pertaining to, or of the nature of, trees. 

a 1667 Cowi. v.\ Of Plants 201 Voting colonies of Trees thou 
dost replace 1' th’ empty realms of our arboreal race. 1870 
H. Macmillan Bible Teach, iv.68 Where the pine forms the 
sole arhoreal vegetation. 

2 . Connected with, haunting, or inhabiting trees. 
*834 43 Southey Doctor eexv. (I).) A vivid feeling con¬ 
nected with his arboreal existence. 1865 Wood Hemes 
without Hands xii. 246 Arboreal ants, which make their 
nests among the branches, 

Arborean aibo^r/an), a. [sec- an.] prcc. 

1837 Howitt Rur. Life vi. viii, An aerial, arborean lodge. 

Arboreous (aibo^r/as), a. [f. as prcc. + -ot\s.] 

1 . Abounding in trees, wooded. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776; 604 Those arboreous amenities 
and plantation of woods. 1854 H. Miller S\h. 4 Sch/n. 
(1858) x66 That arboreous condition of our country. 

2. = Arboreal. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp. 98 They surely speake 
probably who make it [/./•. misseltoe] an arboreous ex¬ 
crescence. J753 Chambers Cycl.Supp. s.v., The Arboreous 
bird, by which he means, the barnacle. 1833 Biatkiv. Mag. 
XXXIV. 280'I‘heir ICi^alas'J arboreous disposition. 

3. - Arborescent. 

*753 Ciia.miif.ks Cycl. Supp. S.V., An Arboreous cloud .. a 
cloudy meteor resembling the appearance of a tree. 1772 
Forster in Phil. Trans. LX II. 58 The plant .. is arbore¬ 
ous, with small leaves. 1845 Linolky Sch. Bot. vi. 11858(76 
Leaflets ovate. Stem arboreous. 

Arboresce (ajb6re*s\ v. rare. [ad. I,. arbor esc- 
?rc to grow into a tree, f. arbor tree.] To assume 
the appearance of a tree; to branch like a tree. 

1804 Carlisle in Phil. Trans . XCV. 6 The arteries ar¬ 
boresce copiously upon the reticular coat. 

Arborescence (ajbore'scns). [f. next: see 
-NCE.] Trcc-like growth or formation. Also fig. 

1856 R. Vaughan Mystics (i86crt I. 98 ‘Die mazy arliores. 
cencc of his verbiage. 1883 W. Gibson in Harpeds Mag., 
Jan. 192 ’Mid stony arborescence submarine. 

Arborescent (ajbore‘sei»t) f a. [ad. L. arbo- 
res ecu l-cm, pr.pple. of a rbor esc-ere: sec Arboresce 
and -ent.] 

1 . Tree-like in growth ; approaching the size of 
a tree, or having a woody stein. 

1675 Grew Anat. Trunks i. § 32 Examples of Trees or 
Arborescent Plants. 1845 Darwin Voy. Xat. xi. 244 An ar¬ 
borescent grass, very like a bamboo. 1859 Tennent Ceylon 
11. ix. vii. 553 Coco-nut palms and arborescent mimosas. 

2 . Trce-likc in general appearance, or in the 
arrangement of parts; branching like a tree. 

1679 Phil. Collect. XII. 6 A Clift all interwoven with Ar¬ 
borescent Marchasites. 1766 Pennant Brit. Zool. VI. 67 
<Jor>.) Asterias arborescent with five rays. 1775 Ellis in 
Phil. Trans. LXVI. 17 The arborescent figures of the Cor¬ 
nish native copper. i88r Mivart Cat 233 An arborescent 
network of veins, 
b. in Arch. (See quot.) 

1849 Freeman Archit. 260 Not growing out of their sup¬ 
port as in the arborescent Gothic. 1851 Ruskin Stones 
Ben. I. xxi. § 27 All good ornamentation is thus arborescent, 
as it were, one class of it branching out of another and sus¬ 
tained by it. 

C .fig. Manifoldly branching. 

1867 E. Burr Ecce Cerium vi, 167 God whose unity is 
arborescent with endless varieties of beauty and power. 


Arbore*scently, adv. [f. pree. +-ly* ] In 
arborescent manner; like a tree or its ramification. 

1847 9 Tom> Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. IV’. 342/1 The caniculi 
[arc] distributed arborcscently. 

Arboresque (aibore-sk), a. rare. [f. Arbor 
+ -esque.] Artistically tree-like. 

1861 Eng. Home 167 These beautiful modellings ind ar- 
boiesque chasings. 

Arboret 1 (auboret). arch. [f. L. arbor trce + 
-et : cf. It. alboretto , albcretlo , Fr. arbret.] A 
little tree, a shrub. 

1596 Spenser /•'. (>. it. vi. 12 No arborctl with painted 
blossomes drest. 1667 Milton /’. L. ix. 435 Among thick- 
wov’n Arborets and Flour-.. 1805 Southey Madoc in Azt. 
x, The kingdom o’er a!! trees and arborets. 

t A rboret-. Obs. [ad. L. arboret-um, see 
next: cf. It . alborcto, Florio; or a dim. of arbor , 
Arbour.] A grove, shrubbery; arbour. 

1604 Edmonds Obsw. Cicsars Comm. 24 Pleasant places 
for the refreshing of wearied spirits, gardens, groues, walkes, 
riuers, and arborets. 1612 Dray ion Polyolb. xix. 1174^ 333 
Dainty summer bowers and arborets. 

II Arboretum tajlior/tum). Id.-a. [I ..arbor 
him a place grown with trees, f. arbor tree.] A 
place devoted to the cultivation and exhibition of 
rare trees ; a botanical tree-garden. 

1838 Loudon Arboretum et Ernt. Brit., Collecting tree.-, 
from a distance., to assemble them in one plantation or ar¬ 
boretum. 1869 Black's Guide to Devon if 8 Amid the mazes 
of its Arboretum, its glorious pinery, etc. 

Arborical ajbp rikal , a. rare. [f. L. arbor tree 
+-ICAL. Noton L.a»al. ; ] = Arboral,Arboreal 1. 

c 1650 Howell Lett. IV. xxiii, The whole bulk of that 
Arborical Discourse. 1696 Brook 1 torsi-: 1 'emple l >/. 54 
That the Arborical Reign may he Establish’d [Isa. lv. itJ. 
1861 Clak. Bkomliy lV ow. Wand. 4 A sugar plantation., 
did not make so pleasing an impression as oilier new arbn- 
rical acquaintances. 

Arboricole ajbp’rik(7u] , a. rare. [a. F. arbo- 
ricofc, f. I.. arbor tree + -cola inhabiting.] Inhabit¬ 
ing or haunting trees. 

1874 Colts Birds X.AI'. 323 | Burrowing Owls]..eon-ii- 
tute a notable exception to the general rule of arboricole 
habits in this family. 

Arboricultural (fiuboriik/Hliural , a. [f. 

next + *.u. k] Pertaining to arboriculture. 

1871 M. Cot.i .ins Mr-/. 4.1/«•»•« h. 1. 6 Looking after matters 
agricultural, arboricultural, ornithological. 1882 Pall Mail 
G. to Aug. 5/2 Attractive to the arlwricuRural mind. 

Arboriculture (a*iburi|k/>liiiu . [f. L. aibor 
tree + cultura tending.] The cultivation of trees 
and shrubs for use or ornament. 

1834 Loudon \title) F.ncyclopiedia of Gardening, compris¬ 
ing. . Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture. 1870 A. 
Adams A 'He Valley 117 The asperities of climate [in Malta] 
might l>e very much modified by arboriculture. 

Arboriculturist -krltiurist). [f. prcc. +- 
-int.] One who practises arboriculture. 

1825 In Ixx:khart SiOtt 118*9' VI1. 394 Sir W. is. , a most 
zealous agriculturist and arb-oriculturist especially. 1865 
Livingstone Zambesi xii. 259 The Batoka, the only arbori- 
culturists in the country, rear native fruit trees. 

Arboriform (a'jb6ri|ffjm, a-ib^ri-), a. [f. L. 
arbor tree + -(T form.] » Arborescent z. 

1848 Dana Zotph. 276 Arboriform in shape. 

Arborist (auborist). [In 16th c. a. F. arbo¬ 
rist e, now refasliionetl as hcrboriste\ see Li tire, 
and cf. Arbour. 1 n later use f. L. arbor tree + -lst ; 
so in mod.F.; arbolist was after S]». arbol tree.] 
t a. A keeper of a * herber,’ a herbalist [pis.). 
b. A scientific student or cullivator of trees. 

1578 I„yte Dodoens 13 Some Arl>oristcs do call it (Authyllis] 
Glaudiolx 1645 Homeli. Dodona's Grove 11 'Hie Mul¬ 
berry, which the Arbolists observe to be long in begetting 
. . his buds, 1648 \V. Lawson Qreh. 4 Gant. in. i. 11668 2 
Most of our great Arborists plant Apricocks, Cherries, and 
Peaches by a wall. 1755 in Johnson. 1883 R. Hluhison 
Trans. Highl. «y Agrit.. Sot . XV. 35 The intelligent arborist. 

Arborization (a iboroizu 1 Jan\ [n. of action 
f. next: see -Tiox.] 'I he ]Toduclion of a tree¬ 
like appearance, a. Min. and Chan. A tree-like 
formation in the aggregation of crystals, as in den¬ 
dritic silver ore, or in the markings of agates, etc. 
b. Anat. A tree-like appearance produced by the 
distension or injection of capillary vessels. 

1794 Sullivan Viao Xat. 1. 448 Agates that present ar¬ 
borisations. 1800 Henry Epit.Chcm. d$o8> 223 A beauti¬ 
ful arborization of reduced silver. 1878 A. Hamilton Xen\ 
Dis. 77 The internal surface of the dura mater was fur¬ 
rowed by capillary arborization. 

Arborize (aubriraiz), v. [f. L. arbor tree + 
-17.K: cf. F. arborise.] To make tree-like, to give 
the appearance of a tree. Perhaps only in ppl. adj. 

1847 Craig, Arborized, Applied to agates which have the 
ramified appearance of plants, due to the infiltration of 
water charged with metallic oxides. 

Arborous (auboras\ a. [f. L. arbor tree + 
-ous.] Of, belonging to, or consisting of trees. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 137 From under shadie arborous 
roof. 1796 Coleridge To G. Coleridge , Old boughs, That 
hang above us in an arborous roof. 1881 Athenaeum 25 
June 854 The floral and arborous forms, 

t Arbor vine (JO, arbor arbour) wind. Obs . 
name of the Sarsaparilla. 

>55 * Turner Herbal 11. 141 The smoth sinilax .. may be 
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called in English Arbor winde.. Thys doth also wind it self 
abouic trees. [Cf. 1745 Arbustive.] 

II Arbor vitae (a:jtyi vanf). [L. ; - tree of 

life.] 

1 . Bot. Popular name of several evergreen shrubs 
of the genus Thuja, NO. Conifer#. 

1664 Evelyn Silva (1813) 11. 40 This tree [Thuya] by some 
called Arbor Vita:. . is of a hardy green all the winter. 
i860 Rlskis Mod. Paint. V. vi. ix. § a In some ambiguous 
trees (as the arbor z>itar) there is no proper stem to the outer 
leaves. 

2 . Thys. The arborescent appearance of a longi¬ 
tudinal section of the cerebellum. 

1800 Carlisle in Phil. Trans. XCI. 142 The intermixture 
of the cortical and medullary substances form the appear¬ 
ance called Arbor vita. 1880 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 
t A'rbory, sb. Ohs. [See the separate senses.] 

1 . Growth of trees or shrubs ; timber, wood, cop¬ 
pice. [a. OF. arboirie , ‘ pousse d’arbres’ Godef.j 

1366 Mausdev. x.xiv. 256 In that Coutrce is but Lytille 
Arberye. c 1440 Morte Arth. 3245 Enhorilde with arborye 
and alkyns trees. 

2 . = Ahbour. [An assimilation of that to words 
in -ory, or -ry. Cf. also \X.arborata 'an arbor or 
bowre of boughs or trees' Klorio 1598), of which 
the Fr. equivalent would be arbor cell] 

1600 Hakluyt Poy. <i8roiIII. 335 Their houses are made 
of round poles., as is used ip many arbories in our gardens. 
1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. ix. 6:0 Sheds or Arbories, made 
up with branches and boughs of trees. 

3. A place where trees are cultivated ; an orchard. 
[Ai>p. f. L. arbor afterwords like rectory, armory .] 

1792 I). Lloyd l'ey. Life 96 Yon celestial aibory, where 
fruits Ambrosial blush unfading tints. 

tArbory, a. Ohs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. arbor ins, 
variant of urboreus.] ■= Arboukal. 

1572 Rossewli.l Armarie u. nSb, He l>careth Azure, iij. 
C.ces arboric 1 >argem. |Cf. Anath lrod.n.) 

Arbour, -or (a-jtaj). Forms: see under the 
separate senses. [This word has undergone gTeat 
change of form and signification. Orig. {JCcrbcr, 
a. AF. JOerhcr, OF.(/j erbier, a place covered with 
grass or herbage, a garden of herbs L. herbarium 
a collection of herbs, f. herba grass, herb : sec 
-ARll’M. Erber became arber bv a change that was 
frequent with -er before a cons. * x cf. harb, arb , 
yarb, obs. or dial, forms of herb itself; also arber, 
harbour, carve, s/at ve, farm, etc., and the spoken 
forms of clerk, sergeant, Derby, Hertford, Cher - 
7veil ); and arber was in 16th c. written arbour, -or, 
in accordance with the common .scribal interchange 
of -rV, -our, - or (cf. arbiter , -our, sailer, -our, -or). 

tThese phonetic and graphic changes were facilitated by 
the change of sense, as the word ceased to be associated 
with herb', the fjnal acceptance of arbour,arbor, was prob¬ 
ably aided by the natural tendency to connect it with K 
arbor tree, or 11. arborata bower. Hence, from c 1550, there 
was a tendency to distinguish herbour and arbour , restrict¬ 
ing the latter to senses 3. 5. Levins Matiip. (1570) has 4 An 
Arihjure, arboretum ; an Her hour e, vi return, herba ret u »T ; 
also. ‘ Harlxwre. hospitium This last word has also been 
supi>osed by some to have influenced the form of arbour ; 
but of this there is no trace. Occasional instances of con¬ 
fusion between arbour and harbour arc merely the mistakes 
of individuals.] 

*t 1 . A plot of ground covered with grass or turf; 
a garden lawn, or 4 green.’ Forms: 4-5 erber(e, 
herber (e. Obs. 

c 1325 E. E. . i Hit. P. A. 9 Allas ! 1 leste liyr in on erbere, 
]>ur3 gresse to gropude hit fro me yot. Ibid. A. 38, 1 ett- 
tred in |>at erber grene.. 57, I felle vpon ha 1 floury fla}t. 
c 1380 Sir Fern mb. 1773 Taste par-by was he, Sittynge on a 
grene erber. c 1400 Razo land <5- Ot. 994 Greses broghte J>at 
fre, pat godd sett in bis awenn herbere. a 1460 Medulla 
Cram., Pi return, locus / ascual/s virctis, a gres*3erd, or an 
herber. 

t 2 . A garden of herbs or flowers; a flower- 
garden ; a flower-bed. Forms: 3-5 erber(e, 3-6 
herber;e, 5 eerbir, erbare, 6 herbour. Obs. 

^1300 A'. Alt's. 331 llerhes lie tok in an herber, And 
stamped heoni in a mortcr. 1330 R. Brunnf. Chron. 280 
Pride in pes es nettille in herbere, pc rose is myghtles, per 
nettille spredis ouer fer. e 1430 Hymns to / irg. (1867)6 
Marie pat art flour of alle. As roose in eerbir so reed! 
c 1435 Tory. Portugal 1968 Uppon the low . . An erber 
wrought with mannus hond, With herbis that were good. 
c 1482 Caxton Pocab. Fug. <y Fr. in Protnp. Parv. 14; | 

Richer the carter shall lede dong on my land whan it shall 
be ered, and on my herber [F. courtil=. cottage garden] 
whan it shall be doluen. 1500 Ortus Vocab. in Promp. 
Parv. 141 Herbarium, an herber, vbi crescunt herbe, vet 
vbi It abundant, or a gardyn. 1548 H all Chron. Hen. Pill. 
an. 14 in A*. /*. 141 A quadrant stage where on was an herber 
full of roses, lyllies, and all other flowers curiously wrought. 
1578 Late Dodoens 656 She threw herself into a bed or 
herbour of prickley Roses. 

t 3 . A garden of fruit-trees, an orchard. [Cf. 
orehard OE. wyrt-geard, i.e. herb-yard, and F. 
verger L. viriddrium, i.e. a'green. 1 Orchards 
were usually formed on grass.] Forms: 4 -6 erb- 
er(e, herber(e, 5 erbor(e, 6 arbre, arber, arbour. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv 1.15 pat frute .. groweth in a gar- 
dyne, pat god made hymscluen .. Herte hatte pc herber 
I v.r. erber] pat it in groweth. a 1400 Thom. Erccldounc 
<1875) 177 Scho lede hym intill a faire herbere [r. r. erbore] 
Whare frute was growand gret plentee; Pere and appill, 
both ryppe pay were. The date, and als the damasee, etc. 
1413 Lvdg. Pylgr. Smvle (1859) 63 He saw syttynge vndcr 


an ympe [=sapling] in an herber, a wonder fayre damosel. 
?ri475 Sqr. tozoe Dcgre 28 In the garden, as i wene, Was 
an arber fayre and grene, And in the arber was a tre. 1580 
Baret A tv. A 520 An arbour, A rboretum, Vnepare <t arbres, 
bocage. 

+ 4 . Trees or shrubs, such as the vine, trained on 
framework or trellis-work; espaliers. Forms: 5 
erber, 6 herber, -or, -our, 6-7 harbour, arbour. 

1428 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 6 For costages of the 
gardyne 4^. 8 d. and .. for making of the F.rber, carvyng 
newe railing off alle the vyncs and gardynej£8 &s. 7 d. 1554 
Acc. Edit*. Pi. \xi Trevelyan Papers II. 15 Sir John Wulfe 
.. deviser of the Kinges herbors & plantes of grafts, 1563 
Hvll Arte Garden. (1593) 13 The herbers either straight 
running vp, or else vaulted or close ouer the head, like to 
the vine herbers now a daies made. 1648 Gage I Pest hid. 
xviii. (1655) 113 Excellent grapes .. not planted like vine¬ 
yards, but growing up in harbours. 

5 . A bower or shady retreat, of which the sides 
and roof are formed by trees and shrubs closely 
planted or intertwined, or of lattice-work covered 
with climbing shrubs and plants, as ivy, vine, etc. 
Forms : 4 6 erber y, herber ^e, 5 herbier, erbor, 
arbre, 5-6 arber, 6 herbor, harber, herbour, 
arboure (all obs.), 6- arbour, arbor. 

(The original characteristic of the 4 arbour * seems to have 
been the floor and ‘ benches' of herbage ; in the modern idea 
isince 16th c. at least) the leafy covering is the prominent 
feature. 1 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 1768 In pegardyn to pleie, To bi-hold 
pe cstres & pe herberes so faire. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. // 

] 203 A litel herber \Bodley MS. erber) that I have, That 
benched was on turves fressh ygrave. c 1400 Flower 4 Leaf 
64 And shapin was this herber, rofe and all, As is a pretty 
I parlour. |bee the full description of this herber , with its 
close-shaven turf, thick hedge, etc.] 1460 Pol. Ret.fif L. 
/'news 11866156 In an herbier made ful plesantly Thei rest id 
them. 1528 .More Hnesyes 11. Wks. 177/2 We walked into 
a gardinc. And . silting in an arber beganne to go forth 
in our matter. |Cf. 247 1 Sitting down in an herber.] 1549 
'I homas Hist. Italic 6 Vndcr the fresshe herbers, hedges 
and boowes.. (hey triumph in as imichc pleasure asmaie be 
imagined. 1575 Laneham Let. <18711 2 A goodlie Chase .. 
Ixmiitified with manie delectabl, fresh and vmbragioous 
lioowlrj/, Arbcrz, Seatz, and walks. 1580 Lyly Euphucs 
(Arb.) 361 Sitting in an herbor. 1563 Hvll Arte Garden. 
(1593) i6t You may make a couer ouer them like to an har- 
hour. 1597 Morlky Introd. Music 70 (Joand sit in yonder 
shadie Arlwr. 1598 Flohio, Arborata, an arl>or or bowre 
of boughs or trees. 1684 Busy an Pilgr. 11. 183 An Arbor, 
warm,and promising much Refreshing to the Pilgrims; for 
it was finely wrought above-head, beautified with Greens. 
1817 Coleridge Sib. Leaves 118621224 '1 hose hollies of them¬ 
selves a shape As of an arbour look, A close, round arlwur. 
*823 J.Tiiacheb Jrut. Amcr. Revel. 244 We erected a large 
arbor, with the houghs of trees. 1850 Lavaro PHnevch 
viii. 178 I/pon carpets spread under an arbour, formed by a 
wide-spreading vine. 1873 Browning Red Cott. N.-Cap 
251 Pulled down earthward, pegged and picketed, By to¬ 
piary contrivance, til) the tree Became an arixmr. 
f b. A shaded or covered alley or walk. Obs. 

*573 Richmond. Wills ff Inv. (1853* 234, I geve my soulc 
unto Alinightie God, and my bodye to be buried within y' 
arbour on the north side off the churche of Richmonde. 
1580 Baret Alv. A 521 An open galerie, arbour or walke, 
Paradromis. ibid. A 523 A worke made of trees, bushes, 
bryers, or hcarbes, with places to sitte and walke in for 
pleasure, as they now make arboures, Topiariuni. 1590 
Grj enk Anadia <1616) 17 The mountainc tops shall be thy 
morning walke, and the shadie Vallies thyeuenings Arbour. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 626 \ on flourie Arbors, yonder Allies 
green, Our walks at noon, w ith branches overgrown. 171a 
lb DGEi.L Sped. No. 425 ?■ 1 A Wilderness parted into Variety 
of Allies and Arlxjur*. 

6. Comb., as arbour-maker, -loise. 

1647 H award Cron'it Rer. 27 Arbor-maker, and planter of 
Trees. 1548 Hall( 7 //wg Hen. PHI. an. 12(1809)611 On the 
Mountaigne {artificial] was a place llarbcr wise, where the 
Herauldcs were, y 1687 Gookin Mass. Hist. Colt. I. 149 
Wigwams, huilt with small poles fixed in the ground, bent 
and fastened together with barks of trees, oval or arbour- 
wRe on the top. 

Arboured (aubaid), ///. a. [f. prec.+ -ed 2 .] 

a. Placed in or as in an arbour, arched over as 
by an arbour; embowered, b. Furnished with 
arbours. 

*598 Sylvester Du Bart as, Cajtaines 343 Whose horrid 
clilts. below are hollowed And with two Forrests arbour’d 
over head. 1610 G. Fletcher Christs Piet. 11. xlv, All 
the room about was arboured. 1859 Tennent Ceylon II. 
mi. ii. 123 Arboured in the shades of these luxuriant groves, 
nestle the white cottages of the natives. 

Arbre, obs. form of Arbor. 

Arbuscle (aubwsM). [ad. L. arbuscula, dim. 
of arbor, arbos tree; also, a tuft of feathers.] 
a. A dwarf tree ; a shrub of tree-like growth. 

b. A tuft of feathery cilia. 

1657 in Phys. Diet. 1831 M acgillivray tr. Richard's Bot. 
49 Arbuseles, when they are branched at their base and 
carry buds, e. g. the Hasc) and Lilac, i860 Encycl. Brit. 
XXI. 996/1 Mcdusida:.. their rims ornamented with fringes, 
furbelows, and arbusetes of such delicacy. 

Arbuscular (arbirski/irlaj), a. [f. L. arbuscuia 
+ -ar.] Of or pertaining to arhuscles ; tufted. 

1847 in Craig, i860 Encycl. Brit. XX 1 .983/2 Arbuscular 
tentacula. 

t Arbn*st, sb. Obs. rare— l . [a. F. arbuste, ad. 
L. arbust-um a plantation, in pi. trees, boughs ; in 
incd.L. = arbuscula ; {. arbos , arbor tree.] A dwarf 
tree, a shrub. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 39 Arbusts, and all shrubs, 

t Arbu st, v. Obs. rare-', [a. F. arbuste-r. 


ad. L. arbus/d-re.] To plant with trees ; hence, 
Arbusted ///. a. 

1623 in Cockkram. 1647 R* Baron Cyprian Acad. 54 
\\ hat pleasures poets fame of after death. In the Elizean 
arbusted grooves. 

t Arbxrstal, a. Obs. rare—', [f. L. arbust-um 
(see A rbust) + -al 1 .] Of or pertaining to shrubs. 
1657 | See AruoralJ. 

+ Arbu stive, a. Obs. [a. F. arbustif -ive 
(Cotgr.\ ad. L. arbitsfivus planted with trees: 
see -ive.'] a. ‘Of or belonging to shrubs or 
young trees, shrubby.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656. b. 
Trained or bound to a tree. 

*745 tr - Columella's Bk. Trees iv, This kind of vines we 
call arbustive or arbour-vines. 

Arbute (aubi/ 7 t). arch, or poet. Also 6-7 
arbut. [ad. L. arbutus.] = Arbutus. Also alt rib. 

I 5 S I Turner Herbal 11568) 41 The fruite of the arbut tree. 
1697 D RVden Pirg. Georg. 11. 96 The thin-leav'd Arbute 
Harie Graffs receives, 1846 Loser. To a Childm. In fall¬ 
ing, clutched the wild arbute. 1866 Conington rEneid 
xi. 368 Weave.. Of oaken branch and arbute spray A funeral 
bier. 

Arbutean (ajbi/?t,an\ a. rare-', [f. L. ar¬ 
bute-us + -an.] Of arbutus ; made of arbutus wood. 
a 1706 Evklvn Virgil (T.) Arbutean harrows. 

II Arbutus (aubitft&j). [L. arbutus or arbitus.] 
A genus of evergreen shrubs and trees (N.O. Eri¬ 
caceae). The name belonged originally, and is still 
usually applied, to the species Arbutus Uncdo, or 
Strawberry 'Free, a native of the south of Europe, 
long established in the south-west of Ireland, and 
commonly cultivated for ornamental purposes. 

* 55,1 Turner Herbal (1568* 41 Arbutus may be called in 
englbhe strawbery tree. 1672 Petty Pol. Aunt. 374 That 
part of Kerry., where the arbutus groweth in great quan¬ 
tity. 1752 Mrs. Delany Antobiog. III. 121 The arbutus 
bears fruit and flowers at the same time. 1877 Mrs. H. 
King l ’go Bassi vi, Brushwood of myrtle, heath, and ar¬ 
butus, With here and there a solitary pine. 

Arbytall, obs. form of Orbital. 

Arbyter, -tress, obs. forms of Arbiter, etc. 
Arc (ajk). Forms: 4 7 ark(e, 6 arckc, 6- arc. 
[a. OF. arc:— L. arcutn (nom. arcus) bow, arch, 
curve.] 

1 . Part of the circumference of a circle or olher 
curve. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid in. Introd., Right lines subtended 
to arkes in circles. 1750 Phil. Trans. XI All. 64 Any arc 
de*cril>cd hy the revolving body. 1871 C. Dames Metric 
Syst. 1. 18 The French Government .. measured a degree of 
the arc of a meridian on the earth's surface, 
b. transf. or fig. 

1643 Milton Divorce vi. (1851* 33 One of the highest arks 
that human contemplation circling upwards, can make. 
1805 Sou tit ly Ma*ioc in A zt. vn, The Britons shrunk Beyond 
its arc of motiun. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. II. vii. 97 The 
circle of human nature, then, is not complete without the 
arc of the emotions. 

2 . spec, in Astr. The part of a circle which a 
heavenly body appears to pass through above 
{diurnal arc) or below {nocturnal arc) the horizon. 
The earliest use in Kng. Also fg. 

<"1386 Chaucer Alerch. T. 551 Parfottrmed hath the sonne 
his ark diourne. 0391 — Astrol. 11. vii, Tak ther thin ark 
of the day. The remcnant of the bordure vnder the Orisonte 
is the ark of the nyht. T1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. xx. (*554'39 a, 
As faire as Phebus shineth in his arke. ^1590 Marlowe 
vtd Pt. Tambnrl. in. ii. The stars fix’d in the Southern arc. 
1787 Bonnycastlk Astron. 428 Nocturnal arc is that space 
of the heavens which the sun apparently describes from the 
time of his setting to the time of his rising. 1878 Geo. Eliot 
Coll. Break/. 572 Say, the small arc of Being we call man 
Is near its mergence. 

3 . A band or belt contained between parallel 
curves ; anything presenting this form optically or 
superficially, c.g. the rainbow (F. arc-cn-ciei), the 
brass arc of a quadrant on which the degrees are 
marked off, etc. 

1643 H. More Song0/Soul it. 1. 111. xx, The higher causes 
of that coloured Ark. 1768 Wales in Phil. Trans. LX. 120 
The quadrant.. we found much tarnished, especially the 
arc. 1831 Brewster Keivton (1855) L vii. 161 He describes 
the arcs and circles of colours, 

+ 4. An arch. (Cf. Fr. arc dc friornphe.) Obs. 

1563 Shute Archit. E iiij a. The arke triumphant of 
Scucrus. 1671 Milton /*. R. iv. 37 Statues and ‘1 rophees, 
and Triumphal Arcs. 1731 Pope Mor. Ess. il 30 Turn arts 
of triumph to a garden-gate. 

5 . Electr. The luminous bridge formed between 
two carbon poles, when they are separated by a 
small air space, and a powerful current of electri¬ 
city is sent through them. Often attrib. 

1821 StR H. Davy in Phil. Trans. 427 The poles were con¬ 
nected by charcoal so as to make an arc, or column of elec¬ 
trical light. 1882 J. Gordon Electr. Lighting 62 In arc 
lamps .. the resistance which converts the current into heat, 
is that of the heated air between the ends of two carbon rods. 

6. transf. in Phys. Circuit, round. 

1855 H. Spencer Psychol. (1872) I. 1. ii. 43 The nervous arc 
.. consists of the afferent nerve .. the ganglion corpuscle to 
which its central extremity runs, and the efferent nerve 
thence issuing. 

Arc, obs. form of Ark. 

|f Arcabucero (ajkab;/)>e*r<?). [Sp.] = IIabque- 
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1858 1 jONGP. Miles Stand* 1. 28 Fired point-blank at my 
heart by a Spanish arcabucero. 

Arcabuzier, obs. form of IIarquebusier. 
Arcade (aak^‘d), sb. [a. Fr. arcade ' an arch 
or half a circle * Cotgr., lad. It. areata 'an arch of 
abridge, a bending’ Florio, med.L. areata an 
arch, 1. L. arc-us , It. are-o bow, arch: sec »At>K.] 

+ 1 . A vaulted place, open at one or both sides; 
an arched opening or recess in a wall. Obs . 

[ 1644 Evelyn Diary (in Italy) 8 Nov., In the arcado. .stand 
24 statues of great price.) 1762 H. Walpole Vert tie's A need. 
Paint. (17861 I. 187 The application of loggias, arcades, 
terrasses and flights of steps, at different stages of a building. 
1782 Warton /list. Kidding ton 6 On the opjwsite side is 
a small arcade or receptacle for holy water. 1823 N iciiol- 
son Prat t . Build. 580 A rcade, an aperture in a wall with an 
arched head; also, a range of apertures with arched heads. 

I See 3.I 

2. 1 A continued arch ’ (J.); a passage arched 
over; a walk formed by a succession of arches 
having a common axis, and supported on columns 
or shafts. Also applied to an avenue similarly 
arched over by trees or shrubs ; and extended to 
any covered avenue, esp. one with rows of shops 
or stalls on one or both sides. 

1731 Pope Mar. Ess. 11. 35 Shall call the winds thro' long 
Arcades to roar. 1815 Wokusw. Wit. Doe tv. 45 And shades 
Of trellis-work in long arcades. 1820 T. Allen Antiq . 
Loud. ] V. 302 A passage, with a range of shops on each side, 
called Burlington Arcade, which.. is one of the must fashion¬ 
able promenades. 1849 Ruskin Scv. Lamps ii. § 15 Pictured 
landscapes at the extremities of alleys and arcades. 1862 
Thackeray Four Georges iii. 14a A garden, with trim lawns, 
green arcades and vistas of classic statues. 

3. Arch. A scries of arches on the same plane: 
'a series of arches, cither open or closed with 
masonry, supported by columns or piers.’ Parker 
Gloss. Arch. 4 I 11 mediaeval architecture, an orna¬ 
mental dressing to a wall, consisting of colonnettes 
supporting moulded arches.’ (I wilt. ( = F. area tit re.) 

1795 1807 J. Carter Aw. Anr/iit. Fug. I. 20 Arcade on 
the third story of the keep of Rochester castle . . In the 
third story the wall is cut through by four magnificent 
arches. 1823 | See 1 ]. 1830 R. Stuart, Diet. Arch ., Arcade , 
a series of apertures or recesses with arched ceilings or 
soflets. The use of this word is very vague and indefinite. 
1849 Ruskin Se?\ Lamps v. § 12 In the uppermost arcade 
.. the arches, thcsameionumberastho.se below, are narrower 
than any of the facade. 1861 Parker Goth. Art Ait. (18741 t. 
iii. 67 The small Arcades .. are frequently used as decora¬ 
tions of the walls. 

Arcade (ajk^i-d), v. [f. prec. sh.] To furnish 
with, or form into, an arcade. Hence Arcaded///.*?. 

1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 1 II. 61 A long arcaded court. 

1860 All V. Round No. 46. 457 In Stamboul, as in l^ondon, 
a bazaar means an arcaded covered walk. 1861 A. H. Hope 
Fug. Cat he dr. 19 tk C. vi. 221 That expanse (of wall] may 
he arcaded, and if the arcading-shafts are of coloured 
materials, so much the better. 

Arcadian ajkt 7 *‘dian), tf.l and sb. [f. I.. Area- 
di-us (f. Gr. 'ApKabta a mountainous district in the 
Peloponnesus, taken as the ideal region of rural 
contentment) + -as.] A. ad/, belonging to Arca¬ 
dia ; ideally rural or rustic. B. sb. An ideal rustic. 

1590 T. Watson Melib. 49 Let Arcadians altogether sing a 
woefull song. 1667 Milton L. xi. 132 Charm’d with Ar¬ 
cadian pipe. 1759 Golusm. Polite Learn, iv. The wits ev en 
of Rome are united into a rural group of nymphs and swains 
under the appellation of modern Arcadians. 1829 Southkv 
01 . Xetoman vi. Wks. X. 317 Peopling some Arcadian soli¬ 
tude With human angels. 

Arca dian, < 7 .- [f. Arcade +-i ax.] Of, per¬ 

taining to, or furnished with arcades. 

1870 Disraeli Loikair Ixix. 369 An arcadian square flooded 
with, light. 1880 Daily <Vnw 17 Apr. 2/3 Scheme for ex¬ 
tending Arcadian London. 

Arcadianism. [f. Arcadiax aA + -ism.] 
Ideally simple rusticity, pastoral simplicity. 

1824 D’Israeli Cur. Lit. (1866) 412/1 That Shenstone not 
only ‘affected that arcadianism.’ 1859 Masson Brit. 
Kovelists iv. 216 A spirit of lyrical pathos, and of poetical 
Arcadianism. 

Arcadianly, adv. [f. as prcc. + -ly 2 .] In 
accordance with Arcadian manners or ideas. 

1882 FRouni: Carlyle II. vii. 152 If Arcadianly given, he 
might fancy the yellow buttercups were asphodel. 

Arcading (ajk^-diy), vbl. sb. [f. Arcade v. + 
-t no I.] cotter. Architectural ornament consisting 
of arcades (see Arcade sb. 3 ). 

1849 b xkkman Arckit. 190Towers. .enriched with arcading. 

1861 A. B. Hope Eng. Catltedr. tgtA C. vi. 221 The hack 

spaces of the arcading may be diapered in relief, tinted or 
stencilled. * 

Arcado, obs. form of Arcade : see -ado. 

Arcady (aukadi). poet. [ad. L. Arcadia : sec 
Arcadian.] 

159° I\ Watson Melib. 363 Diana matchlesse Queene of 
Areadic. 1850 Tennvson/// Mem. xxiii. 24 To many a flute 
of Arcady. 

Arcanal (aikuhial), a. [f. L. aredtt-us ' see 
nextl-f-AL 1 ] Of arcane character; mysterious, 
dim. 

c 1828 Southey Life $ Corr. (1850) V. 366 Sunk in arcanal 
ages and in night. 

Arcane (ajkvt'n), a.\ also 6 archane. [ad. L. 
areeinus, f. arce-re to shut up, area chest; cf. F. 
arcaue.] Hidden, concealed, secret. 


1547 Boordf. Brer. Health Prcf. 2 The exjmiousc and 
Archane science of physicke. 1595 Loerine v, iv. 187 1 lave 
I bewrayed thy arcane secrecy? 1678 Cuhworth Intel/. 
Syst. Pref., I’o Reveal the Arcane Mysteries of Atheism. 
1876 E. Gosse in Academy Dec. 557 Walking in the arcane 
world of wonder. 

Arcanite, synonym of Aphtiutalite. 
t Arca’nna, arca’nne. Obs. [a. V. areattue 
4 rudle, red chaulkc, red oakcr,’ Cotgr., prob. ad. 
*arcauua , variant of It. alcatwa or Sp. alcana ; sec 
Alcanna, Alkanet.] A kind of red chalk used 
by carpenters for marking timber. 

1 753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Arean>/e, 
a synonym of red ochre. 

II Arcanum (aAvhimn). Usually in pi. arcana 
(ajkrhna). [I.., ncut. of adj. areduus (see Arcank) 
used subsl. In 17-lSth c. the pi. form arcana was 
occas. treated as sing, with pi. arcaua.C] 

1 . A hidden thing; a mystery, a profound secret. 

1599 Saxdys Ettrof>. Spec. (1632)238 The Arcana of those 

their ineffable crossings and convertings. 1626 D’Kwes in 
Ellis Ortg. Lett. 1. 322 III. 218 Because.. the anointing of 
his naked shoulders, armes, hands, and head, were arcana. 
1646 J. Hall 11 or:? Vac. 19 It is an arcanum of his Empire 
to conceale from us the date of our dayes. 1772 Watson in 
PAH. Trans. I.XIII. 14 Having .. revealed the principal 
arcana in the manufacture of isinglass. 1864 Burton Scot. 
A hr. 1 . iii. 133 The mysterious arcana of (>olitical intrigue. 

2 . One of the supposed great secrets of nature 
which the alchemists aimed at discovering; hence, 
a marvellous remedy, an elixir. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 135 The Philosophers 
stone, potable gold, or any of those Arcana's. 1689 Moyi.e 
Sea Chyrurg. 11. xxi. 76 The Omniesscnscs of Cloves and 
Colocynthis are great arcanutns as to the Tooth-ach. 1796 
Burke Regie.Peace iii. Wks. VIII, 343'lhe infallible arcanum 
for that purpose. 1821 Scot v Kent hr. x.\ii. <1853) 222 The 
pursuit of the grand arcanum. 

II Arc-boutant (;vr|b//tair). Arch. [Fr.] An 
arched or 'flying’ buttress, 'whose object is to 
counteract the thrust of the main vault of the edi¬ 
fice ’ (Gwilt). 

1731 in Bailey. 1767 Ducarli. Ang/a-Xorm. Antiq. 27 
The walls of this Church are cased on the outside by thirty■- 
two arc-boutants or buttresses. 1823 Rri ier pan thill 9 The 
ceiling is divided .. by a broad arc-boutant in the middle. 

t A'rceate, v. Obs. ra?c~ x . [improper f. I 
arccre to keep off+ -atkT] To keep off, prevent. 
1657 Tomlinson Renan's Dtsp. 511 It arc-rates putretude. 
Arce-bishop, -deacon, obs. f. Arch-. 

Arcel, Arcenal, obs. ff. Archil, Arsenal. 
t Arceter, -tour, arcister. Obsr" [app. 
f. mcd. L. arcista for art is fa (cf. OF. areicn , ar- 
tren), with Fng. ending ~er, as if arlist-er, arcist¬ 
er, arceter'. cf. barrist-cr , and ancestor, a nectar] 
One skilled in the arts ; a master of arts who has 
passed on to the study of philosophy. 

1440 Promp. Pan*., Arceter, or he hat lernelhe or techethc 
arte, art 1 st a. c 1460 Gloss, in Wright’s Voe. 262 Die dto- 
leticus [dialecticus\y hie arcista [artista], a arcister. 1530 
Palsgr. 195/1 Arcetour, areicn. 

Arch. Jut/), sb. Also4-6arche. [a.OK.<m’//f 
L. area chest, coffer; also, through some confusion, 
used in OF. for arc L. are-um bow (see Arc).] 

I. = L. arcus. 

f 1 . Any part of a curve ; = Arc 1, 2. Obs. 

<1391 Chaucer Astro/. 11. yii. 21 The arch of the day .. 
from the sonne arisyng til hit go to reste. 15^1 Rfcokue 
Pathu*. Knoud. 1. Dcf., The compassed line., is called an 
arche lyne, or a bowe lyne. Ibid. 1 . iv, Draw an arch of a 
circle. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 62 An Arch of the 
Horizon. 1677 Halls /'rim. Grig. Man. t. vi. uq The 
convex Superficies of the highest Arch of being. 1790 Wild, 
bore in Phil. Trans.],XXX. 544 The arch'line of this sector. 
1831 Brewster Optics x. 93 The arch of vibration was more 
rapidly diminished in the sun's light. 

2 A curved structure of firm material, cither 
capable of bearing weight or merely ornamental. 

1387 Treyisa Higdon 1 . 215 An arche of marbel.. \>c arche 
of Augustus Cesar his victories, c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. \ in. 
xxiii. 25 Ane Arche of fnyre werk and of fyne. 1551 Rr- 
< okde Patino. Knoiut. 1. x. The arche of a brydge or of a 
house or window, a 1637 B. Jonson To Sir E. Sackville 
iRd Tis the last keystone That makes the arch. 1751 
J. Brown Shaftcsb. Charac. 74 The very key-stone of this 
visionary arch, which he hath., thrown over the depths of 
error. 1818 Bvkon Ck. liar. iv. xcii., For this the con¬ 
queror rears The arch of triumph ! 

3 . Irattsf. Anything having the form of the curves 
or structures, described in the prec. 1 and 2. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 125 The circled arches of thy 
brows. 1676 Moxon Print Lett . 7 The Arches upon the 
feet of Letter A is the Footing of that Letter. 1702 Annisos 
Medals ii. 112 His head is encompassed with..an arch of 
glory- i8 54 Owen in Or As Circ. Sc. 1 .168 The neural arch 
is formed by a pair of lioncs, called ‘ neurapophyses'. 1881 
Raymond M ining Gloss. , Arch .. 1. A portion of a lode left 
standing when the rest is extracted. 2. The roof of a rever¬ 
beratory furnace, 
b. esp. The rainbow. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. >v. i. 71 The Queene o’th Skie, Whose 
watry Arch, and messenger, am I. 1728 Thomson Spring 
215 Behold th‘ amusivc arch before him fly. 1851 Ruskin 
Staues Ven. I. x. 123 God's arch, the arch of the rainbow. 

4 . Curvature in the shape of an arch. 

i 8 55 Tennvson Pfaud 1. xvi. The delicate Arab arch of 
her feet. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Moran. Plants 80 The fact 
j of so many organs.. being all arched whilst they break 
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through the ground, shows..the importance of the arch to 
seedling plants. 

5 . An arched roof, a vault ; Jig. the heavens. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. hi. iii. 120 Who, like an arch, reuer- 
b'rate The voyce agatne. 1611 Cymb. 1. vi. 33 ] lath Nature 
gtuen them eyes To see this vaulted Arch? 1738 Gt.ovi r 
Leonidas 1. 149 The arch of heav’n resounded. 18x3 Scott 
Trierm. m. xvii, While the deep arch with sullen roar Re¬ 
lum’d their surly jar. 

0 . Court of Arches, or briefly Arches: the eccle¬ 
siastical court of appeal for lhe province of Canter¬ 
bury, formerly held at the church of St. Marv-lc- 
Bow (or 'of the Arches\ so named from the 
arches that supported its steeple. 

* 1297 R- GLOUC415 Scyn Mary chyrche of ]>e arches. 1393 
Laxgl. P. Pi. C. m. 61 Vokettus of Arches. 1553 87 
Foxe/L M. III. 140 Cited to appear in the Arches at Bow 
Church. 1768 Blackmom: Comm. Ill. 64 The court of 
arches .. whereof the judge is called the dean of the arches. 
1863 Cox lust. Eng. C(K‘t. 11. xi. 569. 

II. ( = L. area, OF. airchc, arche.) Archives. 

1600 Holland f.hy ix. xlvL 349 The civile law . was laid 

up .. in their Arches \penetraiibus]. 1651 W. G. Camel's 
lust. 179 Enrolled in the Arches and Treasuries of the Court. 

III. A Drib. and Comb., arch-board, 'the part 
of the stern over the counter, immediately under 
the knuckles of the stern-limbers ’ (Adm. Smyth ; 
arch-brick, arch-stone, a wedge-shaped brick or 
stone used in the construction of arches ; arch¬ 
brow, an arched brow; arch-buttress - Auc- 
RoUtant ; arch-head, a curved head or terminal 
piece ; arch-roof, a vaulted roof; archways- 
Archwise ; arch-work, structure consisting of 
arches. Also arch-like, - moulding , - order; and 
Arciiway, -wise, q.v. 

1883 T. Kelly in Harper's Mag. Aug. 440 2 A fan-tail over¬ 
hang, whieh ends in a moulded arch-hoard. 1742 Kit haki • 
son Pamela IV. 241 Your Ladyship’s fine Arch-Brow. 1760 
Fitzgerald in Pltil. Frans. LI. 827 The arch-head of the 
h ver. 1879 G. Scott Lett. Archit. I. 1 .-7 The arch mouldings 
are filled with the most exquisite foliage, /bid. 284 The 
tracery of a window is always viewed as an arch-order. 1594 
T. It La Primand. Fr. Acad. it. tyj A Vault or arch-roofe 
set vpon three pillers. 1828 IIuiton Course Math. II. 13S 
The voussoirs or arch-stones.. have their faces always i>er- 
pcmlicular to the respective points of the curve upon which 
they stand. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 272 The sods 
.. should he laid down archways. 1610 H01.1 \N» Camden's 
Brit. 1.333 A verie goodly stone bridge of arch-worke- 1742 
Young A'/. Th. vti. 1234 An archlikc stroog foundation. 

Arch V. [a. OF. arche~r (13th c.); cf. 

mod.F. arbiter.] 

1 . To furnish with an arch or vault. 

c 1400 Destr. Tray v. 1577 By the syde> .. the stretc was 
archet full abilty. *463 Bury Wills 11830* 37 That the 
Ryshygatc(he], archydand cnbatelyd. 1530 1 ’ai ><;r. 435.2, 

I arche a buyldyng with arches, Je arche. 1646 Sir ‘ 1 *. 
Browne Pseud. Fp. 72 Dinocrates Iwgan to Arche the Temple 
.. with Ix)ad stone. 1695 Bi.ackmore Pr.Arth. iv. 84 And 
Arch’d the Chambers of the Vaulted Sky. 1881 Daily S Yte* 
2S Sept. 5/4 The gateway . . was arched with black. 

2 . To form into an arch or vault, to curve, a. 
trans. and rcjl. 

1625 Bacon Gardens , Fss. (Arb.) 561 Fine Dcuiccs of Arch¬ 
ing Water without Spilling. 1713 Guardian No. 10 f 3 He 
otay arch his eyebrows. 1858 Kingsley Lett. I. 21 It arched 
itself into one vast dome of red-hot iron. 1875 Bucklanu 
Log-Bk. 77 Arched like the back of a frightened Cat. 

b. absol. and intr. 

1732 Pope Ess. Man in. 102 Build on the wave, or arch 
beneath the sand. 1818 Keats Endym. 111. 221 His snow- 
white brows went arching up. *875 B. Taylor Faust xvi. 
I. 157 Arches not there the sky above us? 

3 . with over. (In prcc. senses and const.) 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 202 The sound .. archcth over the wall. 
1692 Bentley Boyle Led . iii. 98 Arched over with an ex- 
terior Crust of Karth. 1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
XXII. 282 Hope arches her glistering rainbow over every 
scene of storm. 1849 Robertson Serin. Ser. 1. xv. < 1866'256 
Because the Infinite alwve is arching over the soul. 

f 4 . (esp. with together.) To put together like the 
stones of an arch, so that all mutually support each 
other. To arch up : to support on the same prin¬ 
ciple. Obs. 

1581 (see Arched]. 1649 Selden Laws of Eng. t. xliii. 
(1739^70 The Saxon Commonwealth was a building, arched 
together both for Peace and War. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
ix. 227 Mutually arching up one another. 1662 — ll’orthies 
(1840) HI. 173 How the statesmen in that age were arched 
together in affinity. 

5 . traus. To overarch ; to span. 

179S Southev Joan of Arc it. 21 The vine that arch’d His 
evening seat, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. § 4. 249 The blue 
blocks that arch the source of the Arvciron. 

Arch. (Jut/ , a. {sbO [Arch- pref. used as a 
separate word: see next.] 

1 . Chief, principal, prime, (ire-eminent. (Now 
rarely used without the hyphen.) 

1547 Life Abp. Cauterb. Pref. I) viij h, The fauour off* any 
thoughe ncuer so arch a Prelate. 1^94 Shaks. Rich. IV, iv. 
iii. 2 The most arch deed of pittious massacre. 1613 — 
Hen . IV//, tn. ii. 102 An Heretique, an Arch-one. 1647 
Ward Simp. Cobler 88 We cannot hclpe it though we can, 
which is the Arch infirmity in all morality. 1649 Prynnk 
Vind. Lib. Eng. 45 And proclaim them the Archest Im¬ 
postors under Heaven. 1678 |.See 2]. 1834 Lvtton Pompeii 
(1877) 231 Thou mayest have need of thy archest magic to 
protect thyself. 

2 . [Arising from prcc. sense, in connexion with 
wag, knave, rogue , hence with fellow, face , look , 
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reply, etc.] Clever, cunning, crafty, roguish, wag¬ 
gish. Now usually of women and children, and 
esp. of their facial expression : Slily saucy, pleas- 
anlly mischievous. 

1662 Moke Ant id. Ath. 1. vui. (1712) 151 That arch wag .. 
ridiculed that solid argument. 1678 Bunyan J'itgr. it. 147 
Greath. Above all that Christian met .. By-ends was the 
arch one. If0*1. By-ends; What was he? Greath. A very 
arch Fellow,a downright Hypocrite. 1710 Taller No. 193 
p 1 So arch a leer. 1775 Wesley Wks. 11872* IV. 41 Some 
arch boys gave him such a mouthful of dirt. 1810 CRAtmK 
Borough xv, Arch was her look and she had pleasant ways. 
187* Black Adv. Phaeton xxiii. 324 Her arch ways, and her 
frank hearing. 1877 M. Arnold Poems I. 27 The archest 
chin Mockery ever ambush'd in. 

t b. Const, at , upon. Oh. 

1670 Kacharo Contempt Clergy\ Lads that are arch knaves 
at the nominative case. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 432 *5 A 
Templar, who w-as very arch upon Parsons. 1741 Richard¬ 
son Pamela <1824' I. 135 ‘Sir Simon .. you are very arch 
upon us.' 

t B. absol. quasi-.?/*. A chief (one). Oh. 

1605 Hf.ywood If you know not Wks. 11874 >239 Poole that 
Arch, for truth and honesty. 1605 Siiaks. Bear 11. i. 61 The 
Nnble Duke my Master, My worthy Arch and Patron. 

Arch, Sc. var. Arch a. Oh. timid, pusillanimous. 

Arch- (Ait/; cxc. in archangel), prefix ; repr. 
Gr. apgt *. apx-, comb, form of upx h chief (eogn. 
w. npx-uv to !>cgin, take the lead), as in dp\t- 5 ia- 
kovos chief-minister, dpxi-cTriaKonus chief-bishop, 
apx-ayytKos chief-angel. Hence in Inter F. arehi- 
dideonus. archiepiscoptts. arch angel us ; in OF. 
arce- archcdiacnc, arcc-a relieve sync, are-arehangele. 
vjn I.. the eh was treated as e ; hence, in Romanic, 
it remained =k in archangel us ; in other words, it 
l>ecame in It. arcc-, arei-, IT., Sp., 1 ’g. a ret, OF. 
arce-, later a re he- ; whence (j. erz-, Ou. aarts-.) 

In OK. at first translated by heah- high ( heah - 
diaeon, heah-biseop, heah-fttgel. etc.), but also at 
length adopted from L. as arcc-, ,vree *, free- (?orig. 
arei-), in free-diaeon, free-biseop, frees tat arch-sec, 
free-had archie]>iscopal dignity. The OF. free-, 
arcc-, became in M F. ere he-, a re he-, the latter coin¬ 
ciding with OK. a re he-, whence also archangel was , 
added. From these, in later times, arch - became 
a living formative, prefixable to any name of office. 
The same happened in med.L. and most mod. 
langs.; hence many of the Fng. examples, e.g. arch¬ 
duke. arc adaptations of foreign titles. Since the 
ibth c., arch- has been freely prefixed to names 
of agents and appellatives (like arei- in ltab, and 
rircht - in F rench, as arehifou, a re hi pedant) ; in a few 
instances also to appellations of things, and occa¬ 
sionally even to adjectives. Finally, from its faculty 
of being prefixed to any appellative, arch has 
gradually come to be a separate adjective; see 
prec. word. (In modern literary words from Gr., 
the prefix is, in Fug., as in all the Romance langs., 
Akchi- q.v.) In pronunciation, the compounds of 
arch- have two accents, either of which may lie the 
st.onger, according to emphasis as in right hand. 
Rut established compounds, as archangel, -bishop, 
-deacon, -duke , tend to have the main stress on 
arch-, especially when they are prefixed to a name, 
as, the A'rchduke Cha'r/es, A'rehbishop Cra nmer. 
Asa prefix the usual sense is‘chief, principal, high, 
leading, prime/occasionally ‘first in time, original, 
initial,' but in modern use it is chiefly prefixed 
intensively to words of bad or odious sense, as in 
arch-traitor, arch-enemy, arch-rogue. 

1 . a. In titles of office, rank, or dignity: meaning, 

‘ Chief, principal, -in-chief; su]>erior, master-; one 
who occupies a position or rank above those who 
bear the simple title’; as Archbishop, Arch¬ 
deacon, Archduke; areh-beadte, -brahmin, 
-chaplain, -druid, -eunueh (Gr. dpx tcut'ouxuy), 
-gunner (oh.), -magirist (Gr. apxt-pnyapos) 
chief cook, -mime (=*Archihime), -minister, 
-phylarch chief magistrate of the tribe, -satrap, 
-visitor ; especially in many titles of offices in the 
Holy Roman or German empire, as nreh-butler, 
-ehamberlain, -chancellor, -eouut, -cupbearer ; 
areh-dapifer, chief sewer, whose office it was to 
carry on horsebaek the first meal to the newly- 
crowned emperor, whence arehdapifership; arch¬ 
earl, -marshal, -sewer, -steward, -treasurer, 
b. In appellations formed after these, and applied 
in a similar sense, as arch-apostle chief apostle, or 
chief of the apostles; areh-ehief, -corsair, -dae¬ 
mon, -emperor, -engineer, -gcnethliac (Gr. 
ytv*$\tafc 6 s) chief caster of nativities, -governor, 
-magician,-patriarch,-pontiff,-primate,-prince, 
-publican, -regent, -ruler, -sacrificator, -sacri¬ 
fice^ -shepherd, -vestryman, -workmaster. 

a. 1693 Apot. Clergy Scot. 20 “Arch-Bedlc to th$ Kirk. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The elector of Brandenbourg 
is “arch-chamberlain of the empire. 1842 Alison Hist. Pur. 
XIII. Ixxxix. §6. 185 Talleyrand in his capacity of “arch¬ 
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chancellor of the empire. 1614 Seloen Titles Hon. 243 “Arch- 
Chaplains constituted, in those elder times in the Court for 
Ecclesiastical matters. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Stiff., * A rch- 
Count, a title antiently given to the Earl of Flanders. 1690 
Land. Gaz. mmdxxxiii/j The Elector of Bavaria, as “Arch- 
dapifer, rid in his Robes to the Kitchin. 1661 Morgan Sph. 
Gentry iv. vi. 82 The “archdapifirship with all the preroga¬ 
tives thereof.^ 1747 Carte Hist. Png. I. 32 The “Arch- 
Druid's mansion house. 1839 Keightley Hist. Png. I. 2 
Presided over by an *arch-druid. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabel- 
h otter’s Bk. Physic 338/1 The “Archearle Fredericke. 1717- 
51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The “archeunuch was one of the 
principal officers in Constantinople. 1664 Floddan Field 
vm. 72 Th* “archgunner on th"English part. 1814 Sch. 
Good Living-it Cadmus, “arch magirist to the king of Sidon. 
<71634 Chatman Alphonsus Plays 1873 III. 206 Augustus 
Duke of Saxnn,* Arch Marshall to the Emperor. 1678 Mar¬ 
vell Corn 361 Wks. 1875 11. 631 One Air. Welch is their 
’'arch-minister. 1683 Burnet tr. Mores Utopia 76 Another 
Magistrate .. called .. the “Arch-philarch. 1847 Ln. Lind¬ 
say Chr. Art. \. Introd. 55 The “archsatrap Satan. 1612 
Hf.ylin Cosmogr. 11.11682) 103 The Office of A rch id a pi fer, 
or “Arch-Sewer. 1643 Phynxl Power Part. App. 156 The 
king verily hath his great Master or “Arch-Steward. 1661 
Morgan Sph. Gentry tv. vi. 82 The Count Palatine was 
created .. “Arch Treasurer of the Empire. <7167a Wood 
U/e (18481 41 By the favour of the Warden Sir N. Brent 
the “Arch-visitor. 

b. 1726 J. Trait Popery i.(T.) The highest titles would 
have been given to St. Pet re, such as “arch-apostle. 1590 
Barrow & Green w. in Confer. 43 Christ being .. “Arch- 
cheif, high Bishop of Bishopps. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. 
iy. 288, I bill this “Arch-Corsair a final Adieu. 1849 Sir J. 
Si 1 .then Peel. Biog.i 1850) I. 365 Indolence, self-will, and 
selfishness . . “archd.x-mons of the cloister. 1816 Southey 
in Q. Rev. XV L 230 Grand Monnrquc, Emperor, or “Arch- 
emperor, if it liked him better. 1835 Browning Paracels. 
11. 32 The dupes of this Old * arch-gene thliac. 1567 Jewel 
Def A Pol. r 6 r 1)420 Vec “Arcligouerners of Christs Church. 
1 553 87 Foxe .■!.<$• M. 88/2 The magicians and “archinngi- 
cians. 1579 Fclke // eskins's Part. Title-p., “Archpalri* 
arches of the Popish Synagogue. 1790 Bi rkf. Fr. A > n>. 16 
This ’archpontiff of the rights of men. 1583 Stubbes Anat. 
Abuses 17 At the command of their superintendent, or “arch¬ 
primate. 1649 lb*. Hall Cases Consc. vii. (16541 47 The 
'Arch-publican Zachcus. ?i6so Hon Btllianis 107 "'Arch- 
ruler over so many territories. 1818 Bkntiiam Ch. Pug. 361 
The Noble Reformer, in the character of “Arch-Sacrificator. 
1656 Trait Comm. Mott, ii. 6 Christ is the ‘arch-Shepherd, 
that feeds his people daily. 1859 H ELTS Friends in C. Ser. it. 

I. i. 23 The ‘arch-vestryman, who objects to every thing 
proposed by tverylmdy. 1630 I. Taylor (Water P.i.S 'uperb. 
Fine. Wks. 1.28/1 Then did the A rch work master of this 
All Create this Massie Vniver.sall Ball. 

2. In descriptive appellations: meaning, ‘One 
pre-eminent as, whe performs the action or pos¬ 
sesses the quality before others ; greatest, chief, 
leading’; as arch-antiquary, • artist, -builder, -con¬ 
soler, -critic, -defender , - diplomatist , -divine, -dog¬ 
ma list, -exorcist, -friend, -host, -jockey, -leader, 

• lexicographer, -mys/agogue, -philosopher, -flayer, 
-politician, -prophet, -protestant, -puritan, -repre¬ 
sentative, saint,-semipelagian, -nrger, -~oag,-v>cnch, 
-worker. 

In modern use especially with terms of odium or 
execration: meaning, 'Extreme, out-and-out, worst 
of, ringleader of 1 ; as arch-agitator, -botcher, -boute- 
feu ( -incendiaryh - buffoon , -charlatan, -cheater, 
- conspirator, -corrupter, -cosencr, -criminal, -de¬ 
ceiver, - depredator , • despot, -devil, -dissembler, -dis¬ 
turber, -doll, felon, -fool, -gomcril, • humbug, -hypo¬ 
crite, -informer, -knave, -liar, -plotter, -plunderer, 

- pretender , -robber, -rogue, -scoundrel, -seducer, 
spy, - tempter, -turncoat, - traitor, -tyrant, -vaga¬ 
bond. Many of these are used with a specific refer¬ 
ence to the Devil. 

1840 Gen. P. Thompson 7i.rm\(i842) V. 158 Thanking the 

Arch-Agitator ’ [O’Connell]. 1611 Steed Itist.Gt. Brit. 
V. iii. 12 Proued by our “arch-Antiquary in his famous work. 
1640 Sanderson 21 Semi. Ad. Aul. xii. <16731176 The great 

* Arch-architect, the builder and maker of all things. 1579 

J. Si u rues Gaping Gulf B vij b. That Romi>h ‘arcnbaalam. 

it 1635 Corrki To Ghost R. IVisdome (T.) “Archbotchcr of 
a psalm or prayer. 1685 Evelyn Diary\\8ip III. 164 The 
“arch-boutefeu Ferguson, Matthews, were not yet found. 
1577 Holinshed Chron. 11. 26/2 The “archbrochcrs of their 
hrcthrcnsbloud. c 1600 Hooker Peel. Pol. vtt. 441 The very 
blessed Apostle .. giveth unto himself the title of an ’‘arch- 
builder D Cor. iii. 10). 1853 Trench Prwerfis 141 Men 

fancy they can cheat the “arch-cheater. 1548 11 all Chron. 
Hen. IV. an. t u8op> 24 Hector Boecc, the Scottish ‘Arche- 
chronoclcr. *859 Hfxps Friends in C. Ser. it. 1. 8 Change 
is the “arcli-consolcr. 1594 Merry Knack i. in Ha/U Dodsl. 
YI. 528 When i came to the Exchange, 1 espied .. An “arch- 
cosencr. ? 1626 tr. Boccalina 187 <T.) Promoted .. to be the 

* arc hcri tick of the sacred muses. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 11. 520 A new crime of the “archdeceiver. 1616 R. C. 
Times ‘ // his. v. 2111 Drunkennesse hath got an “arch-de¬ 
fender. j8i8 Beni ham Ch. Png. 349 Wealth thus devoured 
by the “arch-depredator. 1649 S. Clark Lives Fathers 
(1654) 245 Luther .. called the Zinglians, “Archdevils. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Cony. III. xii. 116 The King of France 
then, is the “arch-disturber. 1551 Robinson tr. More's 
Utopia (1869) 39 Thies wysefooles and veiye “archcdoltes. 
1612-5 Bp. Hali. Contempt. 111. i. 61 They accuse him for an 
“archexorcist, for the worst kindeof magician. 1667 M ilton 

L. tv. 179 Which when th’ arch-fellon saw, Due entrance 
lie disdained. 1866 Carlyle Re min. (1881) I. 132 Robert 
Owen, the then incipient “arch-gomeril. 1826 Soltiiky 
Lett. (1856) TV. 40 The * Life of an “Arch-humbug.* 1685 
Baxter Paraphr. Matt, xxvil 6 Thus “Arch-hypocrites 
make conscience of Ceremony, and make no conscience of 
Perjury. 1761 Sternf. Tr. Shandy (1802) IV. xx. 93 As if 
the “arch-jockey of jockeys had got behind me. 1866 
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Spectator 6Jp.il, Calling you or your friend ‘an “arch- 
knave.' 1827 Hare Guesses 1.11873) 82 Vice is the greatest 
of all Jacobins, the “arch-leveler. <71711 Ken Poet. tVks. 
1721 IV. 76 A Legion led, With the “Arch-Murderer at 
Head. 1856 R. Vaughan Mystics { i860) 1. 231 Following 
Dionysius, that “arch-mystagogue. 1610 Healey St. Ang., 
City of Goti 254 One old “arch-plaier plaid the Mimike. 1625 
XT. Camden's If is/. Eliz. 111. (1688) 344 The “A rch-plot ter. .of 
this Treason. 1665 Boyle Occas. Reft. tv. xiii. (1675) 250 
The Old Serpent himself, that “Arch-politician. 1677 Gil- 
pin D.emonol.Sae.i 1867) 169 Arch-heretics have been *arch- 
pretenders to sanctity. *873 J. Morley Rousseau I. ix. 309 
Voltaire was the “Arch-representative of all these elements. 
<71650 May Satyr. Puppy 46 Some “ A rch-Rogue .. hath 
done her wrong. 1674 Hickman Hist. Quinquart . (ed. 2) 38 
Forged by Faustus that “Arch-Semipelagian. 1630 Wads- 
worth Sp. Pilgr. viii. 89, I was an “Arch-spye against their 
State. 1654 Gataker Disc. A/of. 64 As did that “Arch¬ 
turncoat of Spalata. 186* M f.rivale Rom. Pmp . (1865) VII. 
Iv. 2 This “arch-tyrant.. most detestable of the Caesarean 
family. *656 tr. B. Valentine's 'Twelve Keyes 6 That arch- 
wench Venus. 1877 E. Conder Bas. Faith iv. 189 The 
materials with which Reason, the “arch-worker, toils to con- 
struct her fabric. 

3 . As prec., with sense of, * First in time, original 
as arch fat her (1541), founder, -god, -messenger, 
-plagiary. Mostly archaic. 

1541 CovKRDAi.K Old Faith v. Wks. 1844 1. 2g ICainJ the 
“archfather of all murderers.^ 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. ii. 
(1851! 106^ Him whom they fain to be the “archfounder of 
Prelaty, S. Peter. 1846 Grote Greece (1869) 1. 12 Homer 
knows nothing of Uranus, in the sense of an “arch-God, 
anterior to Kronos. 1835 Lytton Rieuzi vn. vi. 334 The 
“arch-messenger to smooth the way and prepare the wel¬ 
come. 1659 Gell A men dm. Bible 787 Adam the “arch- 
plagiary, who hath brought ns all into hondage. 

4 . Of things ; with sense of a. ‘Chief, principal, 
main, prime ’; as arch-beacon, -city, fire, - heart , 
• machine, -piece, -pillar (»553), -practice, -synagogue 
(all Obs. or archaic ); arch-infamy, -mediocrity, 
-mock, -mockery,-sin (1598), etc. b. ‘Primitive, 
original ’; as f a rch-eh r isle adorn , arch-essence , 
-form. Spec, arch-honse, archdueal house (of 
Austria'; farch-pall, archiepiscopal pall; +areh- 
sea, archipelago ; arch-Ece, archiepiscopal see. 

1602 Cahlw Cornwall (1723) 138 b, The top of the Cnrnisli 
“Archbeacon Hainborough. C1630 Risdon Stirv. Derum. 
§ 314 Their order . . was . . utterly abolished in “Arch- 
christendom. 1633 Fletcher Purple 1 st. 11. xliv, That “arch- 
city of this government. 1652 Benlowes Thcoph. vm. x, 
“Archessence t Thou, self full! sell infinite ! Residing in 
approachlesse light. 1654 Goddard in Burton's Diary 
0828) I. 171 A piece of that “archfire, that hath l>een in 
this yoyr time. 1873 Ma, Blind Strauss's Old Faith li. 
208 The two “arch-forms of organic life. 1685 tr. Gracians 
Courtier s Man. 122 The Heart of Alexander was an “Arch¬ 
heart, seeing a whole world lodged easily in a corner of it. 
1834 Bancroft Hist. If. S. VI. Index 497 Decadence of the 
’arch-house. 1871 Browning Pr.itohenstiel 1529 That lie of 
lies, “arch-infamy. 1861 Emerson Coud. Life i. 14 Man is the 
“arch-machine. 1604SHAKS. Oth. iv. i.71 0,'tisthe spight of 
hell, the Fiend's “Arch-mock. 1826 E. Irving Babylon 11. vt. 
85 Its “arch-mockery, and master-piece of wickedness. 1866 
fml. Sacr. Lit. No. 19. 187 Little less than an “arch- 
mystery*. *848 Petrie tr. O.P. Chron. (1853) 79 [He] went 
to Rome after his “arch-pall. 1630 Xaunton Fragm. Reg. 
(Arh.i 38 Sir Nicholas Bacon, An “aroh-piece of Wit and 
Wisdom. *553-87 Foxe A.q- M. 209A “Archpillcrs of all 
papistrie. 1586 Bright Mctanch. xxxv. 193 That “archpiller 
of faith and assurance in Christ Jesus our hope. 16*8 Earle 
Microcosm, liii. 115 It may be an “Arch-practice of Stale. 
1613 Zouciie DcK'C 25 The “Arch-Sea rowliug from th’ unruly 
North. x6ia Drayton Polyolb. xxiv. (1748) 360 Next these 
“arch-sees of ours now London place doth take. 1865 Morn. 
Star 16 Feb., The “arch see of Canterbury. 1598 J. Dicken¬ 
son Arisbas( 1878) 55 TheSeede of all mischiefe, that “Arch- 
sinne usuric. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 111. vi. § 33 They 
had their “Arch-Synagogue at the North comer of theOld- 
Jury, 

5 . Adjectives: as + areh-ehemie, chief in al¬ 
chemy ; t areh-noble, noble in a superior degree. 

1667 Milton /*./.. 111. 609 Th’ “Arch-chitnic Sun so farr 
from us remote. 1761 Smollett Gil Bias nt. ix. I. 301 The 
ladies of the stage are Dot only noble, but "arch-noble. 

Archaean (arkran), a. Geol. [f. Gr. dpx n «’*°s 
ancient +-an.] Of or belonging to the earliest 
geological period. 

x88x C. Fish in Pof. Sc. Monthly XIX. 25 The granitic or 
Laurcntian is of archacan origin. r88x Pall MallG. 13 Nov. 
5/1 The still problematic areha:an schists. 

Arch.ae0- (a jkrV-), ad. Gr. dpxato- comb, form 
of apx afor ancient, primitive (f. apxh beginning^. 
Formerly, and still oceas., spelt archaio-. In 
compounds and derivatives, as Akch.-Eology ; also ; 
Arch8Bo-geologr,the geology of ancient periods of 
the earth’s history. Arohseoli'thic a. [A/ 0 oy stone'', 
of or pertaining to the most anciciitstone implements 
used by prehistoric man. Archaeosto matous a. 
[(Trapa month!, having the primitive orifice of in¬ 
vagination of the wall of the embryo persistent as 
a mouth. Archaeozo ic a. [farij life], pertaining to 
the era of the earliest living beings on our planet. 

1877 Shields Final Philos. 143 Archa*o-gcology.. has 
ventured still further backward through the past organic 
epochs. 1865 Lubbock Preh. Times 60 The period of the 
drift, which 1 have proposed to call the archiuolithic ]>criod. 
1877 Huxley Anat. tnv.An. xii. 684 The limits within which 
the archacostomatous condition prevails. 187a Dana Corals 
App. 1 . 373 The era .. styled the Archeozoic. 

Archaeographical (a jk/>,grarfikal), a. [f. 
next + -icalj Of or connected with archseography. 
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1877 Wallace Russia xxix. 466 Works published by the 
Imperial Arehajographical Commission. 

Archaeography (iik/ip-grafi). [f. Arch/eo- 
+ Gr. -ypa<pta (see -graph y), after Gr. apx<*loypbupos 
writing of antiquities.] Systematic description of 
antiquities. 

1804 Month. Mag. XVI11.389 The best lexicon of archeo- 
graphy. x8*6 Hermann Pol. Antiq. Greece 1 History is 
learnt from them .. and the name archa?ography has conse¬ 
quently been proposed for the science which treats of them. 

Archaeologer ^ajk/^-lod^oj). [f. Gr. dpxato- 
Aoy-os (see below) +-kkL] One who cultivates 
archaeology. 

1851 Torrens in Jrnl. Asiat. Roc. Ben gat 14 Modern 
archaiologers. 

Archaeologian (a:jkr>,V«d3ian). [f. as Au¬ 
di .ko logy + -an ; cf. theologian .] An archeologist. 

1849 Freeman Archit. 3 All who call themselves archseo- 
logians. 1859 Ed in. Rei>. No. 223. 49 The patient and minute 
research ., of the archaiologian. 

Archaeologic (auk/j^lfnbpk), a. fad. Gr. ap- 
XaioAo yutos : see Arch.kology and -ic. Cf. F. 
archSologiqucl] Of or pertaining to archeology; 
archaeological. 

1731 Hailey, A rchialogick. 1806 \V. Taylor in A an. Rev. 

IV. 562 Higher interests than those of ardueologic curiosity. 
1872 M. Collins Pr. Clarice I. x, 161 Said by arehieologic 
authorities to be two centuries older. 

A:rcha3olo’gical, a. [f. as prec. + -alL] Be¬ 
longing to, having reference to, or dealing with 
archaeology. Also ahsol. quasi-.rA 
178a {title) An Archaeological Epistle to the Reverend and 
Worshipful Jeremiah Milles, D.D., President of the Society 
of Antiquaries. 183a A then,run . No. 242. 383 Archeological 
studies are too little pursued among us. 1865 Pall Mall G. 
25 Aug. 9/2 The archmologieak at Durham. 1871 Tv lor 
Prim . Culture I. 19 Archaeological inference from the re¬ 
mains of pre-hisloric tribes. 

A:rchaeolo’gically, adv. [f. prec.+ -ly 2.] 
In an archaeological manner, from an archaeological 
point of view. 

1790 Genii. Mag. LX. it. 291 The hook on which he is so 
archarologically suspended. 1871 Athenaeum 29 July 150 
Archasologicalfy considered, the place has no great attrac¬ 
tions. ' 

Archaeologist (ajk/jfrlod^ist). [f- next: see 

-1st.] A professed student of archaeology. 

18*4 Dibdin Libr. Com/. 330 English historical archaeo¬ 
logists. _ 1880 Dawkins Early Man i. 2 The archaeologists 
have raised the study of antiquities to the rank of a science. 

Archaeology (aik/|^*lod^i). Also 6-9 arehai-. 
[ad. Gr. dpxotoLoyta , f. dpxoio-s (see Altdl.KO-) + 
-\oyla discourse: see -logy.] 

1 . Ancient history generally ; systematic descrip¬ 
tion or study of antiquities. 

1607 Hp. Hall Holy Observ. (1879' 196 Sozomen .. [wrote] 
all the archaiology of the Jewcs till Sauls gouernment. 1669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. lit. vi. 69 The Grecians were ignorant 
of the account of true Archeologic or Antiquitie. 1731 
Hailey, A rchtalogy. 1803 A rch.vologia XIV. 211 The con¬ 
tents of the Archaiology of Wales are derived from .. old 
manuscripts. 1869 Lecky Euro/. Morals I. iii. 481 The 
Dcciau persecution is remarkable in Christian archaeology. 

2 . spec. The scientific study of the remains and 
monuments of the prehistoric period. 

1837 Wiiewell Hist. Induct. Sc. xvm. y. § 1 Theoretical 
geology, .hasa strong resemblance.. to philosophical archa;- 
ology. 1851 D. Wilson Preh.Ann. (1863) I. i. 27 The closing 
epoch of geology is that in which arcnarology has its be¬ 
ginning. 187* Tylor Prim. Culture 1. 38 Archeology dis¬ 
plays old structures and buried relics of the remote past. 

II Archaeopteryx (ajk/|/rpteriks). Palseont. [f. 
Arch.ko- 4- TTTlpv£ wing, bird.] The oldest known 
fossil bird, having a long vertcbrale tail. 

1859 Darwin Orig. S/ec. xi. (1878) 302 The wide interval 
between birds and reptiles .. partially bridged over .. by'the 
ostrich and extinct Archeopteryx. 1879 Le Conte Elem. 
Gcal. 4 36 The only bird bones found in the Jurassic are those 
of the Archaeopteryx. 

Arehfflus, var. f. Arciieus. 

Archaic (ajk^ik), a . [ad. Gr. apxditaj y, old- 
fashioned, f. upxaios ancient: sec -ic. Cf. F. ar- 
chaiquci] Marked by the characteristics of an 
earlier period; old-fashioned, primitive, antiquated. 

1846 Ellis Elgin Marb. I. m A later specimen of the 
archaic period of bas-relief. 1875 Lubbock Orig. Civiliz. i. 
a A social condition ruder and more archaic than any which 
history records. 1879 Gladstone Gleanings II. vii. 345 A 
population .. of archaic covenanting puritans. 

b. csp. of language: Belonging to an earlier 
period, no longer in common use, though still re¬ 
tained cither hy individuals, or generally, for special 
purposes, poetical, liturgical, etc. Thus the pro¬ 
nunciation oblcege is archaic in the first case ; the 
pronoun thou in the second. 

1832 { title 1 Boucher’s Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words. 1876 M. Davies Unorth. Bond. 286 An archaic form 
of diction. 

Archa*ical, a. rare. [f. prec. + -alL] Of or 
relating to what is archaic ; also used as = Archaic. 

a 1804 Boucher Gloss. Jntrod.63/2 A collection of archaical 
\i.e. archaic 1 words. 1845 Proc. Anter. Phil. Soc. IV. 187 
Occupied in archaical investigations. 

Archa ically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In ar¬ 
chaic style ; in regard to archaism. 

1883 Athenaeum 4 Aug. 133/3 Individual examples, which 
art.. archaically true only in part. 


Archaicism (aik^isiz’m). [f. Archaic + -ism ; 
cf. romanticism .] Ancient style or quality. 

1864 Daily Tel. 1 Dec., It has rather the air of imitative, 
not of authentic, archaicism. *883 (7. July 191 Rem¬ 
nants of archaicism. 

Archaism (aukrjiz’m). [ad. Gr. dpxaTapds, f. 
°PX q K (iv to copy the ancients in language, etc., f. 
dpxat°s ancient: see -ism. Cf. F. arehaismei] 

1 . The retention or imitation of what is old or 
obsolete ; the employment in language, art, etc., 
of the characteristics of an earlier period; archaic 
style. 

^ (1612 Brinsley Pos. Parts {1669) 13 This is called Archa* 
- tsmus, in imitation of the ancient kind of speaking.] 1643 
Slatvek Psalms A v, Very ttcare it [the authorized version] 
saving where by the archaisme .. occasioned to recede. 1783 
Lemon Eng. Etym. <Jon.) Archaism, a fondness for antient 
customs, antiquated phrases, obsolete words, etc. 1839 
Hallam Hist. Lit. 111. in. vii. §33 A slight tinge of archaism 
was thought by Bacon and Raleigh congenial to an elevated 
style. 

S. An archaic word or expression. 
a 1748 Watts (J.\ I shall never use archaisms, as Milton. 
a *804 Bouciiek Gloss. Introd. 20/1 Erciscen •. , used once 
by Cicero, but,, avowedly as an archaism. 1864 Pushy 
Daniel 310 The Pentateuch has marks of greater antiquity, 
having archaisms which the book of Joshua has not. 

Archaist (a\ik<’|ist). [f. Akciia-ism + -ist.] 

a. One who studies what is archaic ; an antiquary. 

b. One who employs archaism, who makes use of 
archaic methods or language in art or literature. 

1851 M rs. Browning Casa Guidi if. i, Arehai si s mumbling 
dry bones up the land. 1867 Athenxum 812/2 A revivalist 
or affected archaist. 

Archaistic (ajk^rstik), a. [f. prcc.+-ic] 
Of or pertaining to an archaist; imitatively archaic; 
affectedly antique. 

1850 Leitcm Miillcrs Anc. Art §86 The features harsh 
and archaistic. x88x Sayck in Academy 20 Aug. 143 It 
[language of Hooter] is archaistic rather than archaic. 1882 
Q- Rev. Oct. 381 Archaistic works .. like the so-called Queen 
Anne furniture in our days. 

Archaize (a’ik/qoiz), v. [ad. Gr. dpxoi^-uv : 
see Archaism.] To imitate the archaic ; to render 
archaistic. lienee Archaizing vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

i8so Lkitcii Mii/ier’s Anc. Art $ 310 The painting of 
marble in the antique and archaizing style. 1880 Wald- 
stein Pythag. Rhegion 20 Those who merely look for ar¬ 
chaising. 1881 Mahaffy in Athenxum 2 July 14'3 An 
archaizing hand of the ninth century'. 

t A’rchal, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Alien sb. + -Al,b] 
Of the nature of arches, constructed with arches. 

x6o» Segar Honor Mil. 4 Civ. tv. v. 216 Their crownes are 
both lloreall and Archall. 

Archane, obs. form of Arcane a. 

Archangel (auki^-nd^el • s c e Arch-). Forms : 

2 - archangel, 4-5 -elLe, 3 arc-, 5-6 ark-awngell, 
-angel, [a. OF. archangel, -e/e, -le, or perh. ad. L. 
arch angel-tts. a. Gr. dpxhyytKos (see Arch- and 
Angel): the OK. translation hcah-^ngel survived to 
1 200. On account of the following <7, the prefix in 
this word remained hard {arc-, ark-) in all the 
Rom. langs.: Gothic had arkaggihts ; in Fug., 
early spellings occur with are-, ark-. No satisfac¬ 
tory explanation known of the transferred senses.] 

1 . An angel of the highest r' Tk. Alsoyfc. 

[<? 1000 /Klerk: Gl. iWr.) 41/2 Al Juvtgelns heah encgel. 
Bliekl. Horn. 147 Micahel se heafichgc!. tizoo Ormin 13512 
1 lehenngeM Gabriad.] rii75 Lamb. Horn. 41 Mihhal ] e 
archangel, c 1230 Juliana 48 Englene ifere ant arcanglene 
freoud. *1320 Cast. Love (Halliw.) 1575 Ne non so bry^ht 
archangelle. CX440 Gcsta Rom . 1. xliii. 143 To whom Gode 
sent the archangell Gabriel It;. 1528 Perkins Profit. Ilk. ix. 

§ 601 The feast of S. Michael the Ark-angel 1. 1794 Southey 
Botany Bay Eel. iv. Wks. II. 88 The Archangel’s trump at 
the last hour. 1853 Kingsley Jly/atia vi. 11879171 Fanatical 
archangel that she 1 Hypatia] is. 

2 . Herb. Herbalists' name: a. of several species 
of Dead Nettle and allied plants {Lamittm, Ga/e- 
opsis , Galeobdolon, St achys ); b. formerly of the 
Black Stinking Horehound (Ballota nigra). 

[c 1000 /Ei.fric Gloss.. Archangelica , blindnetle. 1440 
Prom/. Parv., Deffe nctlyllc, Archangelus.] 1551 Turner 
Herbal 11. 7 The iuice of rede archangell scatterls] away.. 
cancres. 1578 Lytk Hodovas 257 Called .. in English blackc 
Horehounde. .and of some hlacke Archangel!. x6o7TorsEi.i. 
Four-/. Beasts 145 Against the bitings of dogs.. the leaves 
of black horehound, or archangel. 1657 S. Purchas J*ol. 
Plying ins. 1. xv. 94 Archangel, both with the while and 
yellow flowers. 1727 Braolky Earn. Diet. s.v. Bee. Rub 
the Place with. .Wormwood, Archangel, or other noisome 
Herbs. 1882 Corah. Mag. Jan. 3a Our English archangels 
and a few others are yellow'. 

13 . 1A titmouse. (Cf. F. mesangc.) Obs. 
ctioo Rom. Rose 915 With fynche, with lark, and with 
archaungelle. 

4 . A kind of fancy pigeon. 

1867 Tkgktmeyer Pigeons xx. 168 Archangels are prolific. 

Archangelic (ajkj^nd^e lik), a. [ad. late 1,. 
arehanpelte-tts , a, Gr. dpxa.yy€Kitc-u$: see prec. 
and -ic.] Of or pertaining to archangels ; of the 
nature of an archangel. 

1667 Milton P. L. xi. 126 TV archangelic host prepared 
For swift descent, a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo Wks. 1721 111. 
18 You..To guard yourself have Arch-angelick might. 
a 1859DKQUINCEY Dr. Parr , Such a vision is placed by the 
arch-angelic comforter before Adam. 


ArchangeTical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] = prec. 

1652 Urqvhart Jewel Wks. 1834, 278 The arch-angelical 
mchantment of fifteen double angels. 1678 Cudworth In- 
tell. Syst. 565 Angelical, and Arch-Angelical Orders. 

Archangelship (ajk^i-nd^clfip). [f. Arch¬ 
angel + -ship.] State or position of an archangel. 
1856 Masson Ess. 70 in the days of my archangelship. 

Archar, obs. lonn of Archer. 

Archard (^Chambers Cyel. Sitpp.), erron. f. Atii a r. 
Archarde ( Protnp. J*ar?'A, ? lor act home, Ac< »rn. 
Archbalister, obs. form of A rcu ha lister. 
Archbishop (a it/,bi-Jap: sec Arcii-). Forms 
of pref.: 1 aerce-, erce-, 1 5 arce-, 2-4 erche-, 3 
©rche, 2-6 arch©-,4 erch-, erse-, arz-, 4-5 ers-, 5 
ars-, 4- arch-. Sec forms of Bishop, [ad. L. arehi- 
c/iscop-tim in its Romanic form * a rcehiscobo ; or 
perhaps rather p substitution of the prefix of this 
for heah in the earlier OK. equivalent hcah-biseop 
‘high-bishop.’ The southern form in ME. was 

erche- OK. f/vv-; erse-, ers-, ars-, arz-, were 
northern.] The chief bishop; the highest dignilaiy 
in an episcopal church, superintending the bishops 
of his province; a metropolitan. 

< 885 K. /Klfred Gregory's Fast. Pref. 6 .Kt Ple^munde 
miiuun a-rcebisccpe. 994 O. /-. Citron., Her furOfcrdc Si^eiic 
arcebiscop. a 1067 Charter in Cod. Hi/. IV. 208 Eadweard 
eyng grot StigantI ercebistop. t X175 Cotton Horn. ^37 
Archebiscopes, and bFcope-,, pre.sUs, 1205 Lay. 24459 |>c 
icrdiebiscop of Lniiclenc. 1297 K. Gi.orc. 367 Ercheby !»soj» 
of Euerwyk. < 1325 Metr. Horn. 86 .Sa sorful was this eiv- 
bischoj). c 1330 K. Bkunnk Chron. 73 Elrcd ht archbisshop of 
>ork. c X386 Chauci k Friar’s T, 202 As to therchebisschoji 
By. crchbisshope) seynt Dunstan. c 1405 Lay Folks'Mass- 
Bk. 64 !• or al ercebischops. < 1450 Sam mate in Wright i oe. 
209 Hic archyc/isco/us, an ersbychope. 1480 Caxton Chton. 
Lag/. 258 Metrqpolilanes and ardicbisshoppes. x6i3Sh \ks. 
Hen. I III , iir.ii. 74 Wc shall see him For it, an Arch-by>hop. 
1782 Priestley Corru/t. Chr. 11. x. 237 The term Arch¬ 
bishop was first used by Athanasius. 1884 St. James's Gac. 
4 Feb. 6/2 Planned nearly thirty years ago by ihe Philo¬ 
logical /society at the suggestion of Archbishop Trench, 
b. Used to translate Latin Ponlifcx maximus. 
1600 Holland Livy x.w ui. xxxviii.697 d, P. LiciniusCras- 
Siis the Archbishop. 

1 lenccdcriv. [sec-Ess,- hoop,-ling,-i.y L-shii*]:— 
Archbishopess ( nonce-tod A, the wife of an arch¬ 
bishop. Archbi shophood, Archbi'shopship, 
the rank or j^osiiion of an archbishop. Arch- 
bi sliopling 1 , alittlcarchbishoj). Archbi shop]y</., 
of or pertaining to an archbishop. 

1781 II. Wai.polk Lett. C'trss Ossory II. 72 She set me 
down to whist with., the Archbishopes.s of Canterbury. 
<1449 Pkcock Rc/r. iv. ii. 426 BFchophodc and archi- 
bischopliodc. 1845 Carlyle Cromwell\ 187111. 255 1 here was 
little good to be got of his Archbishophood. X85X Sir F. 
Palgravi. Bonn. Eng. II. 191 The arcbbUliopling, 4 Hugo 
Paryulus,' 1862 Alt 1. Round 10 31ay 204 The disgrace of 
having his archbishoply orders countcrinandcd. 1556 c /iron. 
Grey Briars ( 1852'96 Dcsgradyd of hys Lg gat shoppe and of 
hys archehyshoppecheppc. 

A^cllbi’shop, V. [f. prec.] Irans. To make or 
call archbishop. In phr. J'o archbishop it : to act 
as archbishop. 

X692 Washington tr. Milton's He/. Po/. viji. f 1851 191 
[They] pretended to Archbishop it by Divine Providence. 
1836 lilaikw. Mag. XXXVJ, 301 To archbishop him was, by 
right; for he was already arch-hypocrite .. and arch-rogue. 

Archbishopric (aJtJibijop t rik). [sec -ru ; 
cf. bishopricl\ a. The see or jurisdiction, b. the 
rank or office, of an archbishop. 

994 O. E. Chron., Feng /Elfric .. to Sam arcebiseuprice. 
X297 R. Gi.ouc. 417 be kyng.-Imlke erchcbyssoprychc Of 
Canterbury adde in hys bond. <1425 Wvsiors Cron. vii. 
viii. 55 D.it had he Archebyschapryk Of Yhorh. 1613 Siivks. 
Hen. Pill, 11. i. 164 For not bestowing on him .. The Ar«.!i- 
bishoprieke of Toledo. 1796 Morse Amer. Cn.Gcog. II. 
442 Cagliari has an university, an archbishopric. ‘ 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11.438 ’Jhe archbishopric lof Cologne J 
became vacant. 

Arch-buttress : see Arch sb. 111. 
Arch-butler,-chamberlain, etc.: sec Arch- i. 
+A*rch-cha*nter. Obs.cn c. Hist, [ad.med.l.. 
archicanfor (also in Kng. use), f. Arciii- + L. cantor 
singer, chanter.] A choir-leader, precentor. 

x 3®7 Trevisa Higdeu <Rolls Ser.) VI. 133 lolm arche- 
chaunter. 1577 Hoi.inshkd Chron. 1. 123/2 Archchanler of 
S. Peter's church al Rome. 1682 N. O. Boilcan's Le Lu/rin 
iv. 31 Drown’d in sweet Sleep th’ Arch-chanter roll’d at ease. 
1751 Chambers Cycl., Arch-chantor. 1844 I.ingakdH ngto- 
Sa.v. Ch. (18581 I. vii. 278 Arch-cantor of St. Peter's. 

Arch-dapifer, etc.: sec Arch- i. 
Archdeacon (a*jtJ,d/'-kori: see Arch-). Forms 
of pref.: 1-5 arc©-, 1-4 erce-, 4 ers-, erse-, erres-, 
erch©-, 4-5 arehi-, 5 ars-, 5-7 arch©-, 4-arch-. 
See forms of Deacon. [OK. arce-, (rce-tliacon , 
ad. L. archididcon-tts (r420 Jerome), a. Gr. lp\i- 
didttcvos ; see Aiiciu- 1 and Deacon. Cf. OF. 
are{h)ediacne 12th c., later archediacre.’] 

The chief deacon; orig. the chief of the attendants 
on a bishop, who, through the scope of his duties 
in relation to the services of the church and the ad¬ 
ministration of charity, gradually acquired a rank 
above the priests anti next in importance to the 
bishop. In Png. Ch. the archdeacon is appointed 
by, and gives assistance to, the bishop, super- 







ARCHDEACONRY. 


ARCHETYPE. 


intending the rural deans, and holding the lowest 
ecclesiastical court, with the power of spiritual 
censure. 

c xooo /Elfrtc GL (Z.) 299 Arthidiaeonus, crccdiacon ( v.r. 
arce-J. 1*97 R. Glouc. 468 Ercedekne of Knnterbury Sci« 
Tomastho was. c 1386 Chaucer Freres T. 2 An erchedeken, 
a man of gret degre. c 1449 Pf.cock Repr. 1. xviii. 102 Noo 
bischop or archidcken. 1577 Harrison Eng. 1. 11. i. 17 Which 
archdeacons are termed in law the bishops cics. 1704 N klson 
Fest. Fasts it. iii. 1 *739) 474 Where the Bishops had many 
Deacons, one among them had the Title of Arch-Deacon. 
i 83 i Hatch Bamp ton Led. ii. 53 |The] archdeacon . . was 
conceived to be, in an especial sense, the bishop's assistant 
in ecclesiastical administration. 

Hence the derivatives [see -ate, -kss, -ship] :— 
Archdea'conate (L. archididcondtus ), the ]>osition 
of archdeacon ; archidiaconatc. Archdea coness, 
the wife of an archdeacon. Archdeaconship, 
the office of archdeacon. 

188* Sciiaff Herzog's Eucycl. Ret. Kntnol. 128 The arch* 
deaconates were generally held by the provost of the cathe¬ 
dral and the canons. 1861 Wheat Tares 50 ‘ Excellent,' 
cried the Arch deaconess. 1501 Percivali. Sp. Diet., A rce- 
dianadgo, an archcdcacotiship, Archidtaconatus. 1755 
Johnson, Arch deaconship. 

Archdeaconry (iutj,d/" konri). [f. prec. + -ky.] 
a. The jurisdiction, or district under the ecclesi¬ 
astical control, of an archdeacon, b. The rank or 
office of an archdeacon, c. The residence of an 
archdeacon. 

1555 Bonner in Foxe A. Af M. III. 151 The best learned 
in every deanary of their Archdeaconry. 1590 Swinrukn 
Testaments 65 Emolumcntes .. belonging to anie Arch- 
deaconrie. 1779 Swiniu rsk 'Tra~.>. Spain iv. ' 1 '.) The arch¬ 
deaconry, once the palace of the pra:tor. 1847 Y tow ell 
Anc. Brit. Ch. xi. 121 isle of Anglesey .. now an arch¬ 
deaconry of the diocese of Bangor. 1872 R. Anderson 
Missions Am. Board III. xvii. 287 Klevated .. to an arch¬ 
deaconry .. under the ‘ Great Church' at Constantinople. 

t A'rchdea'n. Oh. exc. Hist. [f. Altai-+ 
Dean,] The chief or superior of the deans. Used 
by Sc. writers for Archdeacon*. 

c 1425 Wvn 1 oi'n Cron. vu. i.\. 174 De Archdene of Yhork 
. .Wes toJ>ir. 1535 Stewart Cron. Seot. II. 340 Anc 
\ tlier archidene callit Deiieintius. 1634-46 Row I fist. A 'irk 
• 1S42> 46 Ccrtaine names, such as Archbishop, Bishop, Arch¬ 
dean, Dean .. savouring of the Romish hierarchic. 

t Archdeanery. Hist. [f. prec. +-ery ; cf. 
deanery i] The jurisdiction, rank, or office of an 
archdean ; Sc. for arehdeaeonry. 

1828 Tytlfr Hist. Seot. (18641 1. 293 Leisure which he 
[Barliour] spared from the duties of his archdeanery. 

t Archdiacre. Oh. rare- 1 , [a. Ob'. 13th c. 
archcdiaert :—l2th c. arehediacne 1.. archidiCt- 
conus.] = Archdeacon. 

c 1450 Chaucer s Dream 2138 Archbishop, and archdiacre. 

Archdiocese (autfjdanfs/s). [f. Arch- 4 + 1 >10- 
cese.] The see or jurisdiction of an archbishop. 

1844 Lingakd Angit-Sax. Ch. 11858* Il.xiii. 265 Within 
the arch-diocese lot York]. 1869 H. E. Manning in Echo 
6 Apr., Permission that collections may be made in this 
archdiocese. 

Archducal (ajtJ*,di/?kal), a .; also 7 archi-. 
[a. K archiducat: see A item hike and *ai.U] Of 
or pertaining to an archduke. 

1665 M ASt.F.v Grot ins's Loud'. JTars 573 He shew'd him¬ 
self publikely in his Archiducal Habit, a 1770 W. Gu t'URiK 
(T.l Armorial bearings of the archducal family. 1861 Sat. 
Rn r . 14 Sept, 270 His Imperial, Royal, Archducal, and 
Apostolic Majesty (of Austria]. 

j- Archducate. Oh. [ad. mcd.L. archidueiit - 
us: see Archduke and -ate* 5 .] The rank or 
dignity of an archduke. 

1586 Kerne Bias. Centrie 137 Another dignity.. called an 
Archcducate, whereof I find but one. 

Archduchess (a\itj,dznj< s). [ad. F. arc he-, 
archidttchesse ; see Arch- i and Duchess.] The 
wife of an archduke; or spec, a daughter of the 
Emperor of Austria. 

1618 Barneveld' s Apol. Eiiij, The Arch.putchesse of Ar- 
schot. 1708 Loud. Gaz. mmmniccccxxxii/6 The two young 
Arch-Dutchesscs, Daughters to the present Emperor. 1837 
Carlyle/>. Rev. 111 . i. viil 81 'I‘he Austrian Archduchess 
will herself see real artillery fired. 

Archduchy (a\itj,di>*tji). [ad. earlier F. arctic - 
duefu -.—L*arc hid neat us: see Arch- 4 and Duchy.] 
The territory subject to an archduke. 

1680 Mordfn Gcogr.Reet. (1685) 122 The only Arch-Dutchy 
in Europe is Austria. 1837 Penny Cvd. IX. 446/r The Pro¬ 
vinces of the F.ns constitute the archduchy of Austria. 

Archduke (a\itj,di/7*k, a*jtJ,dt/7:k: see Arch-). 
[a. OF. archcdnc, now archidnc : — Merovingian L. 
archiduc-em, c 750 : see Arch- i and Duke.] 

The chief duke: formerly title of the rulers of 
Austrasia, Lorraine, Brabant, and Austria, being 
assumed by those of Austria in 1359 ; nosv titular 
dignity of sons of the Emperor of Austria. 

1530 Palsc.k. 195/1 Archeduke, archeJnc. 1602 Carew 
Cornivatt ij.) Philip, archduke of Austria..was weather- 
driven into Weymouth. 1800 Coleridge Own Times 11 . 353 
Attempts are made at Vienna, to reconcile the Archduke 
and Suwarrow. 

Archdukedom (ajtJ,di/7*kd;>m). [f. prec. + 

-domJ = Archduchy. 

1530 Palsgr. i 95/1 Archedukedome, archeduchf. 1579 J* 
Stuubf.s Gaping Gul/C vij, Moc countyes then king Phillip 
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had archdukedomes. a 1770 W. Guthrie (T.) Austria is but 
an archdukedom. 

t Arche. Oh. [a. OF. arche:—L. area: cf. Ark. 
It is possible that the OE. arc , arce may itself 
have become arch in some dialecls, but the use of 
this form down to the 16th c. is clearly from Fr.] 

1 . Noah’s ark ; = Ark 3. 

1205 Lay. 26 Noe & Sem, Japhet & Cham and heore four 
wiues mid heom weren on archcn. c 1230 Ancr. R. 334 
Kihte i |en arche. c 1*50 Gen. fif Ex. 580 I^an nue was 111 
to de arche cumen. a 1300 Cursor M. 1843 On be streme 
bat arche can ride. 1393 Lancl. P. Pt. C. xlt. 247 For arc ha 
noe .. Ys no more to mene Bote holy churche. 

2 . The ark of the covenant; - Ark 2. Also transf 

c 1450 Lonelich Grail xvl 290 To kepen this holy arch (of 
the Grail] in this manere. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 42-2/4 
The arche of the testamente of god. 1532 More Con/ut. 
Tin date Wks. 420/2 They abhorred not in the arche the 
ymages of the angels. 

Arche, obs. form of Arch sh. 
t Arche'al, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Arche-PS +• -al 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to the archens. 

1727 51 Chambers Cyel. s.v. Archens, When this (the 
archeus] is corrupted, it produces .. archcal diseases. 

Arched (iutjt, -ijucl), ///. a. [f. Arch v. + -ed.] 

1 . Furnished with, formed into, or consisting of, 
an arch or arches. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IF. in. Hi. 59 The right arched-beauty 
of the brow. 1665 Manlf.y Grot ins's Low-C. // ’ars 361 It 
hath an Arched Bridg. 1686 Plot Stajfordsh. 338 A sort of 
arched-Bricks, .bent round to fit the Eyes of their Cole-pits. 
>718 Pope lHad vi. 305 Raised on arch’d columnsof stupen¬ 
dous frame. 1827 Kkblk Chr. Year Trin.Sun.,As travellers 
.. Lose in^ arched glades their tangled sight. 

+ 2 . Joined in mutual support; cf. Arch v. 4. Oh. 
1581 Lvly Daphnes <16361 |) ij, Arched bands of amity, 
t Archegay (a*jtJ/"gai:. Oh. exc. Hist. [a. Y. 
archcyaie, archigaie, variant of arcigayc, also aze~ 
gaye, azagaye, ad. I’g. and Sp. azagaya , a. Arab. 
UjLfrjJl az-zaghdyah, i.e. at the + zaghdyah, Berber 
name of a javelin or dart: now called in Eng. 
from l*g.) assagai, assegai. (Erroneously made t wo 
syllables by \Y.Morris.)] 

An iron-pointed wooden dart; an assagai. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxxvii. 340 With sneares, 
iauclyns, archegayes, and swerdcs. Ibid, ccxli. 355 Thej f of 
(Iranade. .fought ferseley with their bowes and archcgayes. 
1858 Morris 11 arpdon s End 76 Bows, archgays, lances. 

Arch.egoni.al (ajk/gi 7 u*nial\ a. Hot. [f. next 
+ -al 1 .] Of or pertaining to the archegonium. 
1865 How LETT in inteli. Obscrv. No. 37. 35 At the bottom 
of the archegonial shaft. 1880 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

|[ Archegonium Juk/g<nniuhn). Hot. PI. -a. 
[mod.].., dim. of Gr. dpx < 7 ot ' uy founder of a race, 
f. d p\(-=&px i ~ (see Archi- ->-70^05 race. Rarely 
archegon.] The female organ in Cryptogams, 
corresponding to the pistil in flowering plants. 

1854 Balfour in Encyd. Brit. V. 156 1 The pistillidium 
or archegonium contains a germ-ccl 1 . which produces a 
germinating body. 1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses iii. 19 The 
archegon .. is flask-shaped. 1872 Oliver Ehm. Bot. 11.288. 

Archelogy (ajkedod^i). [ad. mod.L. arche - 
login, f. Gr. dpx 1 ? beginning: see -logy.] The 
scientific study of principles. 

(1662 G. Harvey (title's Archdogia Philosophica Nova.] 
1856 Fleming Vocab. Rhilos. (1858) 44 Archelogy .. treats 
of principles,and shouR'^oi be confounded with Archmology. 

t A rchemastfe. . Obs. [f. next, after master.] 
A supreme master; one who has supreme skill. 

1570 Dee Math. Prcf. '39 The Emperour Augustus (in 
whose dales our Hcauenly Archcmastcr was Iwrne'. 1 bid. 
48 The Archemastcr steppeth in, and leadeth forth un, the 
ICxperiences. 

t A rchemastry. Oh. Also archi-, arch-. 
[? f. ARCH 1 - + Mastery ; but peril, confused with, or 
originally a corruption of, alchemistry: cf. Arciiy- 
MlsT.] Supreme skill; master)' of applied science, 
or applied mathematics. 

1477 NoRTONt 7 n 4 . 447 /.(Ashm. 1652'! 1.13 Mastiyefull mcr- 
veylous and Archimastrye I s the tincture of hoUAlkimi. 1570 
Def. Math. Pref. A iij, Now end I with Archemastrie .. 
This Arte, teacheth to bryng to actuall experience sensible, 
all worthy conclusions by all the Artes Mathematical! pur¬ 
posed, and by true Naturall Philosophic concluded : and 
both addeth to them a farder scope, in the termes of the 
same Artes, and also by hys propre Alethod, and in peculiar 
termes, procedeth, with hdpe ofthe foresayd Artes, to the 
performance of complet Experiences, which of no particular 
Art are hable (formally) Jo be challenged. 1594 J. Davis 
Seaman's Seer. Ep. Ded., Thomas Digges Esquire., the 
great Master of Archniastrie. 

ATch-e*nemy. [Arhi- 2.] 1 . A chief enemy. 

1550 Coveroale spir. Perle xxi*. (1588) 299 He is the 
deadly Archenemy of God, and of all mankind. 1615 Crookk 
Body 0/Man 346 Vacuity that Arch-enemy of Nature. 1851 
Hawthorne Twice-told T. I. i. 17 Edward Randolph, our 
arch-enemy. 

2 . spec. The arch-fiend Satan. (Cf. quot. 1550 in 1.) 

1850 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. Cf Leg.Art 430 The persecutions 
of the arch-enemy. 

Archer (a-jtJaj). Forms : 4 archeer, archar, 
4-5 archere, archier, 4- archer, [a. AFr. archer , 
OF. archier:— L. arcari-nm, f. arcus bow.] 

1 . One who shoots with bow and arrows, csp. one 
who uses them in war ; a bowman. Also^/f^. 

1297 R. Glouc. 199 Archers and vot men. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce ix. 151 Thair archaris furth to thame thai send. <*1465 


Chery Chase 103 Of xv C archars of ynglonde went a-way 
but vij* & thre. >477 Earl Rivers tCaxton) Dictes 89 An 
archier to faile of the butte is no wonder. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich, lit, v. iii. 339 Draw, Archers, draw your Arrowes to 
the head. 1599 — Much Ado 11. i. 401 If wee can doe this, 
Cupid is no longer an Archer. 1670 Cotton Esperuon i. 11. 
53 The Payment of the Grand Provost, and his Archers. 
1808 Scorr Alarm, v. xvii. But Nottingham has archers 
good, And Yorkshire men are stern of mood, 
b. ait rib., as in archer-craft , -god, -queen, -rank. 
1814 Scott Ld. hies vi. xxiii, They rush'd among the 
archer-ranks. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 1 .73 Little could 
avail Their archer craft. 1870 Bryant Homer 1. 1 . 2 Apollo, 
archer-god. 

+ 2 . An arrow. (Perh. by confusion: cf. arbalester} 
c 1400 Rout. Rose 4191 Springolds, gonnes, bowes, and 
archers. 1470 85 (ed. 1634) Malory Pr. Arth. D8i6> I. 91 
One of them, with a bow and archer, smote sir Gawaine. 

i 3 . Old name of the bishop in chess. Obs. 

1656 F. Beale Chess e-play 2 A Bishop, or Archer, who is 
commonly figured with his head cloven. 

4 . The ninth zodiacal constellation, Sagittarius. 
1594 Blusdevil Exerc. 111. 1. xxiv. 329 Sagittarius, that is 

to say, the Archer, .hath his head towards the North. 174* 
Young Xt. Th. v. 1022 Near heav'n's archer, in the zodiac, 
hung. 1868 Lockver Heavens (ed. 31 328 Then partly in the 
Milky Way, the Archer. 

5 . Ichthyol. A fish ( loxotes jaculalor Cuvier), 
found in Java and Sumatra, which has the power 
of shooting a drop of water at insects that rest near. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 272/2 The drop seldom fails to hit 
the mark and precipitate the insect into the water, where it 

is, of course, within reach of the archer. 1847 Sat. Encyd. 

\ I. 14/2 The archer, .is of a yellowish colour, marked in the 
back with five brown spots. 

f 6. Water Archer : obs. name of the Arrow¬ 
head {Sagittaria sagittifolia). 

1617 Minsheu Ductor 493 Water Archer,or Arrowhead.. 
because it is good to pull out arrows. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. 
Diet. (ed. Morell 1 , Water archer, Sagittaria. 

Archeress (autjarcs). [f. prec. + -ess.] A 
female archer. 

1646 Fanshawk Pastor Fido 143 (T.) To thee 1 recommend 

it, O archcress eternal! J791 Cowper Iliad xxi. 560 But 
thus the consort of the Thnnd'rer. .reproved the Archeress 
of heaven. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 1. x. 73 Miss Arrow- 
point was one of the best archcresses. 

Archership (a'-itjajjip). Skill as an archer. 

1791 Cowper Odyss. mil 275 Him, angry to be call'd To 
proof of archership, Apollo slew. 

Archery ^a-JtJari). [a. OF. archerie, f. archier.] 

1 . The practice or art of shooting with bow and 
arrow ; skill as an archer. Alsoyf^. 

a 1400 Cor. Myst. 44 Myht nevyr man fynde My pere of 
archerye. 04*5 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxyii. 309 Gud vomen 
for Archery. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iii. 2 Sir Boy let me 
see your Archerie. 181* Byron Ch. Har. 1. lxxii, Doomed 
to die. .by Ix>ve’s sad archery. 1859 J. Lang Wand. India 
25 An Archery meeting or a pic-nic. 

2 . collect. An archer’s weapons; bows, arrows, etc. 
1440 Promp. Pari'., Archerye, Sagittaria , arcus. 1828 

Scott F. M. Perth 111 . 77 | Their bows] as well as their 
arrows, were, .far inferior to the archery of merry England. 
1882 Palt Mall G. 3 July 8/2 An archery manufacturer. 

3 . collect. A company or corps of archers. 

c 1465 Chevy Chase (Percy F0D85 He rod uppon a corsiare 
Throughe a hondrith archery. 1814 Scott Ld. Istesx 1. xxii, 
Signal for England's archery To halt and bend their bows. 

f 4 . A feudal service; (see quot.) Obs. 

1691 Blount Law Did., Archery was a Service of keep¬ 
ing a Bow for the Use of the Lord, to defend his Castle 1 per 
Serjeantiam Ardteri.r. Coke On Lift. 107a.] 

Arches (a jtJ/z). [Cf. arch-sea, Arch- 4.] 'A 
common term among seamen for the Archipelago/ 
Smyth Sailors JVord-bk. 1S67. 

1626 SirT. Roe negotiations51-2 An island called Augusto 
near Paros, in the Arches. 17*5 De Foe ( 'ey. round World 
(1840)93 The sea of Borneo and the upper part of the Indian 
Arches. 181a Sir R. Wilson Pr. Diaty I. 69 Entering the 
Archipelago, or, according to the sailor phrase, the Arches. 

Arches-court: see Arch sb. 2. 
t A'rchet. Oh. rare— 1 , [a. F. archd, dim. of 
arc : sec Arc.] The bow of a violin. 

16*7 G AVatts Bacon's A dv. Learn. (1640) 107 The Archet, 
or musicall Bow of the mind. 

Archetypal (ajke tipal, auk/taipal), a. [f. L. 
archetypum Arciietypk + -ai, 1 . Of the nature of, 
or constituting, an archetype ; of or pertaining to 
an archetype ; primitive, original. 

(In Platonic philosophy, archetypal is applied to ideas or 
Towns of natural objects, held to have been present in the 
divine mind prior to creation, and still to exist, as cognizable 
by intellect, independently of the reality or edypat form.) 

1642 H. More Song of Soul Notes 146/x The Archetypal 
seal, which we call the intellectual! world, is the very word 
of God, the Archetypall Paradigme. a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo 
Wks. 1721 111 . 383 Our great, our sole, Archetypal High 
Priest. 1848 II. Rogers Essays I. vi. 287 Plato's ‘arche- 
typal ideas'correspond to our‘general nottons| as expressed 
by * general terms,’ and something more \ that is, he believed 
in their real existence . .external to any and to all minds. 
1869 Farrar Earn. Speech ii. 41 Reconstruct extinct and 
archetypal forms of language. 

Archetypally (see pree.), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In the archetype; originally. 

1854 Oweh in Ords Circ. Sc. Org. Nat. I. 260 Coalescence 
of parts primarily and archetypally distinct. 

Archetype (a*jkAaip). Also 7-8 archi-, 7-9 
arch-, [ad. L. archetypum, a. Gr. apyirvirov, f. 
&PXC- *= apx > first + rvtros impress, stamp, type.] 
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1 . The original pattern or model from which 
copies are made ; a prototype. 

11599 Thysne Animadv. 42 The original! or fyrstc arche- 
typum of any thinge.] 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn* 1. 27 Eel 
vs seeke the dignitie of knowledge in the Arch-tqie or first 
plat-forme, which is in the attributes and acts of God. 169a 
Locke Hum* Utuferst. n. xxx. (1695! 205 By real Ideas, I 
mean such as have a Foundation in Nature ; such as have a 
Conformity, .with their Archetypes. 1795 Mason Ch. Music 
i. 54 There was little if any Music printed, .that could serve 
as an Architype. 1849 Macaulay Hist* Eng. 1. 17 The 
House of Commons, the archetype of all the representative 
assemblies which now meet. 1875 Scrivkskr Led. Gk. Test. 9 
These l manuscripts] were made the archetypes of a host of 
others. 

2 . spec. a. in Minting. A coin of standard weight, 
by which others are adjusted. Whs. 

b. in Coni par. Anal. An assumed ideal pattern 
of the fundamental structure of each great division 
of organized beings, of which the various species 
are considered as mollifications. 

1849 Murchison Silnria xx. 477 Approaching to the verte- 
hrated archetype. 1854 Owen in Ore's Circ. Sc. Org, Nat. 

1. 169 The archetype vertebrate skeleton. 

t Archetypical, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. after 
Gr. dpx^TvniKws ; see -tCAL.] = Archetypal. 

1738 Warburton Dfa. Legal, vi. v, The final arrhietypie.il 
Sacrifice of the Son of God was figured in the command to 
offer Isaac. 

Archetypist (aMk/teipist). [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
One who studies early typography. 

1881 A theme n m 6 Aug. 175/3 [lie), like many other archc- 
typists, subsequently found that 1468 was an impossible date. 

t Arche typous, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. 

+ -ous.] - Archetypal. 

1683 E. Hooker Pee/. Pontage's Ifyst. Dir. 67 The veri 
Archetypous Globe of all Globes. 

!! Arche us (ajkrtfs). Obs. exc. Hist. [mod.L., 
archie ns (Basil Valentine), f. Gr. ap\aios original] 

1 . The immaterial principle supposed by the 
Paracclsians to produce and preside over the ac¬ 
tivities of the animal and vegetable economy; 
vital force. (It was held that the chief arc hens 
was situated in the stomach, and that subordinate 
archci regulated the action of other organs.) 

1641 French Distill, vi. {1651I 175 The Arc hams, the ser¬ 
vant of nature. 1651 Bices Xew Disgens. 183 r 247 The 
Archeus doth daily dispence. .so much bloud to the parts, 
as may serve for their nutrition. 1797 Pearson in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXVl II. 16 The archeus, or vital power, of the 
bladder. 1848 Hooper Med. Did. (ed.81164 The chief Archeus 
kept watch at the cardiac orifice of the stomach. 

2 . (See quot.) Also atlrib. 

1706 Phillips, Archeus. .Also, the highest, most exalted 
and invisible Spirit that can be separated from mixt Bodies. 
1798 in Phil. Trans. LXXXVlII. 16 When the archeus 
spirit of urine meets with a volatile earthy spirit. 

Arch-fiend (a’rtjifrnd). [Arch- 2.] A chief 
or leader of fiends; Satan. 

1667 Milton P. L . 1. 209 So stretcht out huge in length 
the Arch-fiend lay. axqw Ken Poet.Wks. 1721 L 115 Each 
of the curst Arch-fiends their Legions led. 1796 Southey 
To Penates Wks. II. 279 Shrinks like the Arch-Fiend at 
Ithuriel’s spear. 187* H. Macmillan True V/nev ii. 295 A 
fallen spirit, an archangel become an archfiend. 

Arch-flamen a-JtJ,flt 7 i*men). [ad.med.L.«rr///- 
ftdmen — archiepiscopus ; see Archi- and Flames*.] 
A chief flamen or priest; an archbishop. Hence 
Arehflamenship. 

c* 4*5 W VNTOL’N Cron . v. viii. 41 De Archebyschopys callyt 
]>an wes Arche flamynes. 1576 Lam bar oe Peramb. Kent 
(i 326) 7i King Lucius .. changed the Archflamincs of Lon¬ 
don, York, and Caerlcon, into so many Archbishops. 0640 
11ow eLL Dodona‘s Grow 204(b) Melissanus.who now sways 
the great arehflamenship. 1656 Trapp Comm. John ix. 22 
That archflamen of Rome, the pope. 1823 Lamb Elia 1. xiii, 
Bishop Valentine ! thou venerable Arch-flamen of Hymen. 

Arch.-foe (aut||f(?u*), [Arch- 2.] Arch-cncmy; 
spec, the Devil. 

1615 Heywood Four Prent. i. Wks. 1874 II. 224 Oh that I 
could see .. My Arch-foe. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 259 The 
arch foe subdu'd, Or Captive drag'd in Chains. 1800 Cole¬ 
ridge Piccoloni . 1. xU. The arch-foe of his Emperor. 

A*rch-he*retic. [Arch- i, 2.] A chief here¬ 
tic ; a first heretic ; a founder or leader of heresy. 
Arch-heresy, fundamental or extreme heresy. 

1528 More Heresyes iv. Wks. 260/1 The archeheritiques 
themsclfe, well declare the holyncsse of their doctrine by 
theyr own liuing. 1579 Fulke Ref. Eastern The Pope, 
the Archhcretiquc of the world. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 
228 Simon Magus, the arch-heretic, first began. 1858 
Froude Hist. Eng. IV. xviii. 40 The arch-heretic Henry of 
England. 1668 Butler Char, of Time-Server, He accounts 
it.. arch-heresy to approve of anything .. that is laid by. 

Arch-house: see Arch- 4. 

Archi- (a jki-), pref, a. L. are hi-, Gr. apx<- ’ see 
Arch-. This form of the prefix is retained in 
words taken in modern times from Gr. or 1 -., di¬ 
rectly or through mod.Fr.,and in compounds formed 
on the model of these. Hence it is sometimes 
found in the adjectives, etc. belonging to substan¬ 
tives, which, from their earlier introduction, have 
themselves the form arch-, as archdeacon, archi - 
diacoual , archbishop , archicpiscopa/. Some words 
have both forms, as archi-prcsbylcr, arch-presbyter. 
1 . = Arcii-; chief, principal, first in authority or 
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order, a. in sbs., as )[arehididasealus [latinized 
f. Gr. dpx'-Sifirurx-oAo?], head-ma^er of a school; 
whence archididasca lian, -ine, a., of a head¬ 
master ; + archigubernacy [L. archigubcmtis 
chief pilot], office of governor - in - chief; arclii- 
master, sec Ahchkmastkk ; archi-typographer 
[mod.L. architypographus in Laudian Statutes], 
chief printer, superintendent of printing office. 
So f archibcffo:us (nonce-\v<l.), archi-tablc. b. in 
adjs., as AncHim.\coN\u., A kciu episcopal, etc.; 
also arehi-heretical, -prclatical, -supreme, -sym¬ 
bolical. 

*599 James l Posit. Doran (1682)69 Buchanan’s or Knoxc’s 
Chronicles, .these ’nrchibcUousus of rcUllion. 1844 Sir J. 
Stephen Eeef. Piogr. (1850) II. 367 The responsible office 
of'.1 rehUidasialus. 1865 Staunton Gt. Sch. Eng. Westin. 
ii. 13? Two masters styled respectively ‘Archididasca!us 
and HyjHididascalus. i8u P.vkr Wks. 1828 VII. 440 The 
long exercise of petty *Archididascalian authority. i88t 
A then.yum 15 Jan. 93/2 Beneath the clerical and ‘archidi- 
dascaline roof. 1665 Sues'. A/T. Xethert. 2 o 'They did that 
at the Sea by an ‘Archigubernacy, or chief Gmernour and 
Admiral. 1721 V>.\u.i \\\ In hiherdh at, false in the highest 
and most dangerous degree. 1637 Bast wick /.</. Pishogs i. 
A iiij, Wrchiprelalical! lurbdiction is groinuled upon Canon 
and Positive Law. 1813 G. EijwarijS Mens. True Policy 
63 Arranged under the Supreme Administrative, as ‘archi- 
supreme. 1660 Jkr. Tavloh Worthy Commnn. i. $ 21 The 
Ihvinest and * Archisymholical feast. 1842 Mrs. Gore 
Fascia. 48 The pedigree to be deposited upon the 'archilable 
of the king, a 1672 Wood Life*. 18481 172 Dr. F..would 
not siiffer him to execute the place of ‘architypogrnpher. 

2 . In Biol, and Anlhrop , meaning ‘archetypal* 
or ‘primitive’: as archiblast, term applied by 
some to the epiblast; archinophron, the primi¬ 
tive kidney,whcncoarchinephric a. \ archiptery- 
gium, the primitive fm or wing, whence archi- 
ptery gian a. Also archili thic, archizo’ic: sue 
Arch.ko-. 

1876 tr. Wagner sGcn.Pathol. 462'Thenrchiblast embraces 
all tissues. 1882 A thenxum 14 Jan. 60 2 In A pus the two 
pairs of antenna: are not supplied by nerves from the archi- 
cerebrum. 1880 Huxley t ray-Fish iv. 211 The primitive 
alimentary apparatus or archenteron. 1878 Beil Gegen- 
batter's Anat. 603 The most anterior end of the archinepliric 
duct. 1878 Green Coat iv. 146 The nrchipterygian type is 
not plainly visible in such a limb. 1879 tr. Haeckel's Lvof. 
A tan l l.xv.9*rhe Primordial, Archi/oic, or Archilithic Epoch. 

Archiater (juki,* 7 t.>.i). [a. F. archiatrc, ad. 
L. archidlrus, Gr. up\t 'Tpos, f. iip\i- chief + idrpus 
physician.] The chief physician, esp. the one 
appointed to attend a monarch. 

1634 T. Herbert Tear. 233 1T.1 't he advice and help of 
archiater, the king’s doctor. 1879 J. Grant in Cassell's 
Tcchn. Edttc. IV. 96/1 The title of Archiater, or Dean to 
the College of Physicians. 

t Archical, a. Obs. [f. Gr. dpxitcbs, f. up\i) 
beginning, rulc + *Ai.b] 

1 . Of the nature of rule; governmental. 

1651 Hobbes Lcriaih. (1839' 569 Nor hath [the power of 
the Pope] anything of archival, nor cratical, hut only of di¬ 
dactical. 1692 Hally well Mor. I 'irtue 48 <T. That princi¬ 
pality and archical rule, .over all our corporeal passions. 

2 . Of the nature of a first principle ; primordial. 

1678 Cuoworth Intcll. Syst. 73 They are no Archical 

things, they have not the Nature of a Principle in them. 
Archichoke, obs. form of Artichoke. 
Archidapifer: see Arch- i. 

Archidcclyne, erron. form of Arcidtricline. 
Archidene, obs. variant of Archdkan. 
Archidiaconal a jki,doi,ark^nal), a. [f. L. 
archididcon-us archdeacon + -alL] Of, pertain¬ 
ing to, or holding the position of, an archdeacon. 

1651 Reliq. Wotton. 328 iT.) I can exercise an archidiaconal 
authority. 1674 Marvell Reh. Transp.w. 156 The Flat¬ 
tery of Archidiaconal Preachers. 1849 Macaulay Hist.Eng. 
11. 91 The Archidiaconal Courts, .were revived. 

Archidia’conate. rarc~°. [ad. mod.L. archi- 
didcondt-us : see prec. and -ate.] The office or 
order of archdeacons. 

ArchidO’xis. Obs . [mod.L., J. Gr. dp\i- 
Archi- + Softy opinion.] The title of a work of 
Paracelsus; a collection of philosophical secrets. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 11682)45 Having pcruMal 
the Archidoxes, and read the secret Sympathies of things. 
1665 Glaxvill Seeps. Sci. xxv. 156 A full prospect of the 
whole Archidoxis of Nature’s secrets. 

Archiducal, obs. variant of Arciiducal. 
Archiemander, erron. f. Archimandrite. 
Archiepiscopacy (a ; jki,rprsk^pasi). [f. late 
L. archicpiscop-ns, a. Gr. dp^i-eiriotcoTr oy (Alhana- 
sius 1:320) archbishop+ -acy.] a. The system of 
church government by archbishops, j* b. = Archi- 
episcopate (obs.). 

1642 Sir E. De:ring Sf>. on Relig. xvt. 83 Away with Archi- 
episcopacy Iwlh roote and branch. 1662 J. Hargrave J'opy 
Ate j*. VIt (1867) 63 Those many difficulties he met with in 
his archicpiscopacy. 

Archiepiscopal (-sk^pal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-AL 1 .] Oi, pertaining to, or of the nature of, an 
archbishop. Hence Archiepi scopalsbip sb. 

16x1 Speed Hist.Gt. Brit. vm. iii. 385 His Archiepiscopall 
Bnd sacred calling. 1776 Gibbon Dect. \ E\ 1. xx». 594 lb 
refused to fill the vacancy of the archiepiscopal throne. 


1869 Freeman Xorni. Corn/. 111. xiii, 310 Either the young 
king or his successive archiepiscopal advisers. 1606 Wiiu- 
1 shall Disc. Abuses Ch. 120 CardinaLhip, Hatriarkship, 
Archiepiscopalsbip, N: briefly that whole Kpiscopall degree. 

A rchiepi scopality. [f. prec. + -rrv] 
Archiepiscopal character. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. 106 The best Pillar of Lichfield 
Church, to supjM>rt the Archiopiscopality thereof. 

Archiepiscopate (-sk^prit). [f. as above + 
-atkT] An arenbishoj/s tenure t>f office; also 
AltCHIHsHorHIC. 

1792 Got ft. Mag. Apr. 332 Will shed the most refulgent 
splendour on the archiepiscopall* of Dr. Moore. 1855 Mil- 
man Lat. ( hr. 11864' V. ix. vii. 371 Venice .. had never be* 
come, .the seat of an archi episcopate. 

t A rclliepi’scopy. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-y-T] Akchikimscopauy. 

1642 Sir K. Di king S/>. on Relig. 143 Archiepiscopic ! why, 
who ever voted lhal to be divine? 

Archigony (a.ikigAni Biol. [f. Gr. «p\i- 
see Archi- 2. +-yuvla begetting.] A j>ropo<ed 
equivalent of Ahiogk.nksis : cf. an heliosis. 

1876 tr. Haoi hers Hist. Croat. I. 183 We shall have to con¬ 
sider Spontaneous Generation, or Arthigony. 

I Archi grapher. Obs: [f. late L./i;v///- 

graph-us + -kk LJ ‘The Chief Secretary or pr incipal 
l hrk.’ Blount C/ossogr. 1656. 

Avch.il GijtJil, frjkil . Forms: fi arch all, 7-al. 
S -cl,tire 1 1,S <jarchil. [acorruption ol the imue 
correct Orchu., in 15th c. on hell, a. OF. otchef , 
orchcil (late orseih, ad. It. orccllo , earlier oriccllo , 
or OSp. orchillo. In mod.L. roccclla, inod.Sp. 
archilla, V. orsdllc. ( higin uncertain : see below.] 
A name given to various species of lichens, also 
called Orchil and Oichilla-vvced Roccclla tincloria, 
etc.\ ^ hich yield a violet dye, and the chemical test 
substance litmus. Also: ' 1 'he colouring-matter 
prepared from these and other lichens. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. lit. viii. $ 3 Dicrs u-.cn to dye .. with 
Orchcil and Corke. 1551 » kNi h Herbal 1. Pjb, Of Oi- 

chall, otherwyse called conk ..This is called in London 
arch all, an<l ihc dyers vse it to dy withall. 1678 Pmilui-s, 
.-I rchal, otherwise called Dcrbishire Liverwort, because it 
groweth upon the Freestones of the Mountain Peak. 1727 
‘J’mri-LK i.t.n Synop. Stirp. Hi been., Sold by the name of Ar- 
t hel in this city. 1758 Phil. Trans. 1. 673 A red d>e. pre¬ 
ferable to the cork, or arect. 179* Hamilton Pertholld s 
Dyeing Itilrod. n A kind of archil, i860 Pi esse: flum. 
Wond. 146 * 1 his archil yields a beautiful blue pigment, 
known .. by the name of litmus. 1863 Watts Dnt. t hem, 
(18721 E 355 A variety of archil manufactured in Glasgow .. 
is much esteemed, and sold by the name of 1 ttdbcar. 

I Erroneously derived by Litt re from the name of its dis¬ 
coverer or introducer into Italy, 1'cderigo.A’tti ic/Zni or On- 
t Atari , < 1300. Fur the Orit Atari, afterwards \ulgb Rtu- 
retlari or RucAlui , took their surname from theu/v<. //<>: cf. 
Gamcrrini tstoria genealogiea dcllc famiglie nobili delta 
Toscana > «663) l. 274, (Romaic de' tdterati d' Italia *1722^ 
XXXIll, art. 6, and Mansi De Florentinis inrenin ,11731'. 
According to the second of these, Federigo, on noticing the 
properties of the plant in the Levant, ‘intesi chiamarsi 
Resgio in quella parte, Orctgiio in Ispagna.’ Whether the 
original was Or net to or Oniglio, a derivation from roc. a 
rock, founded on mod.L. roccclla, is out of the question.] 

ArchilocIlian (ajkihh* kian\ a. [f. L. Archi- 
locht-us if. Gr. 'Apx'iKoxvs) 4 -an.] Pertaining to, 
or derived from, Archilochus, an early Greek satiric 
poet, the alleged originator of iambic metre. 

i75t Chambers CyA., It is usual to mix iambic ver.-.cs of 
six feet, abating a syllable, with Archilochian verses. 1849 
Gkote Greece 11. l.wii. VE 34 The Iambic or Archilochian 
vein. 

t Archi-loquy. Obs. [f. Arcih- + L. -loquium 
speech.] ‘The first part or lieginning of a speech.’ 
Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

Archimage (aukim^id,^). [f. Archi- + L. ma¬ 
gus, It. mayo, F. mage (ad. Gr. Mu7oy Magiairi. 
magician, enchanter. Formerly also in L. form 
archi magus and quasi-lt. arch imago.'] A chief 
magician or enchanter, a great wizard. (Used by 
Spenser in the faery Quccne as the name of his 
personification of hypocrisy). 

1553 87 Foxe A. Kf J/.<i596*88/2 The archi mag us espieng 
his tune, compleioeth unto the king. 1596 Splnser F. (>. 
n. i. Argt., Guyon, by Archimage abusd, The Redcrosse 
knight awaytes. Ibid. 21 So had false Archimago her d»s- 
guysd. 1678 Cudwortii Intcll. Syst. 267 An archiinago or 
grand magician. 1801 W. Taylor in Roul>erds Mem. I . 383 
Shall we not sec the Mackintoshes arch images of Hindo- 
stan? 1817 Scott Rob A*qE(i8s$i 91 Dismiss from your com¬ 
pany the false archimage, Dissimulation. 

Archimandrite (ajkimarndrait). [ad. med.L. 

’ archimandril a, ad. late Gr. dpxipavdpiTJ)s, f. ap\t- 
(see Archi-) + pavdpa an enclosed space, a monas¬ 
tery.] In Grk. Ch. The superior of a monastery or 
convent, corresponding to the abbot in the Western 
Church. Occasionally also used of a superin¬ 
tendent of several monasteries, corresponding to 
the Western superior abbot or provincial father . 

1591 Horsey 7>rtr.<i857) *74 The priocipall priors, ab- 
betts, archiemanders. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1776 Gta- 
ron Dec!. Cf F. xlvii. (1782-8) IV. 564 Eutyches was the 
abbot, or archimandrite, or superior of three hundred monks. 
1879 Mem. Cath. <$• Cr. Tait 487 The Archbishop of Syra 
and Tcnos was there, and his two Archimandrites^ 

Archimedean (likimf d/an, -m/df-an), a. ; 
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also -inn. [f. L. Archinted Jus (f. next) + -an.] Of, 
pertaining to, or invented by Archimedes. 

A rchimedean Scmv or A rchi me ties' Scmu : an instrument 
for raising water, formed bv winding a tube into the form 
<^f a screw around a long cylinder. 

1813 G. Edwards Metis. True Policy 29 An archimcdean 
lever and fulcrum, able to sway.. the World. 1829 U. K. S. 
AT?/. Philos, i. ii. 8 The principle of the Archimedian Screw 
is occasionally adopted in the wheel-form. 

Archimedes (ajkim/'diz). Also anglicized 
Archimede (aukim/d). [dr. projicr name.] A 
philosopher of Syracuse, celebrated for his dis¬ 
coveries in applied mathematics and mechanics, and 
for his statement, that with a lever long enough 
and a point to stand upon he could move the world. 
(Here used connotatively.) 

< 1630 Dri’.mm. 01 11 nvrit. (Cks. <1711)34 r i Those numbers 
which no Archimede can tell. 1711 SiiAFti-sn. Charac. 1737* 
II. 190 't hey are all Archimedes's in their way; and can 
make a world u]>ou easier terms than he offer'd to mo\e 
otic. 

Archimime (a jkimai m\ Also arch-, [ad. 1.. 
archi tnlnnts, a. (Jr. ap\iyIpos : see Archi- and 
Mimk.] A chief huffoon, or jester; the chief mimic, 
who in Roman funeral processions imitated the 
gait and gestures of the deceased. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iv. 59 The Archhninte or 
Joter attending the Funerall train. 1751 Chnmke.ks Cyel. f 
A re him tines . imitated the manners, gestures, and spcei h, 
both of persons living, and those who were dead. 1824 
1) IsRAFt.i Cur. Lit. 118661 434 1 The arch-mime who f.>|- 
lowed the Ixxly of the Emperor Vespa*.j;ui at his funeral. 

r Archinxini ic. Ohs. rare °. prec. 

1656 in Bi.oun r Gtossogr., Arehintimhk. 

Arcliine, variant of Absiikkx. 

Arching (ajtjig), vhl, sh. [f. Alien r*. v -in<; 1.] 
The action of the vb. Aucjf ; concr. stmcttire con¬ 
sisting of arches; arched curve. 

1598 Stow .Snty. <16331 39® 'i The Arching begunne on the 
East side the Steeple. ,t 1821 Ki.ais Sleep Poetry 238 
The Very archings ofher eyelids. 

Arching iMt/itj , ///. a. [f. Ancn v. + -i.\<^.] 
Forming an arch, having a convex curve. 

1677 Moxon .l/«v//. J\ 1 ere. <17^3' 66 Ground more or less 
Arching. 1810 Scott Lady of J..\. .wiii, The steed obeyed, 
With arching neck. 1842 Tennyson Margaret v, The arch- 
ihg linms are tall. 

tArchipel. Ohs. 7 -are. [a. F. a r chi pel, earlier 
archipdagtte \ see below.] Archipelago. 

1596 T. Dani. tt De Coni mines* Hist. 116141 Diners 
goodly lies in the sea called Archi]>d).. auarg. > This Archi- 
pell is Marc s 7 \geunt. 

Archipelagian ajkqpHpi-djpan). [f. as next 
+ -i.\N.] Ol, or pertaining to, an archipelago. 

1881 H. Nicholson Szoord to Share iv. 23 This archipela¬ 
gian kingdom. 

Archipelagic lx*d,^ik\ a. [f. next r -u\] 
prcc. 

1841 Plack ;«•. Mae. XI.IX. 484 The archipelagic neigh- 
Injurlunxls of Kent Road, etc. 

Archipelago Juki, pel ago")- Fl.-os,-oes. Also 
6 archpelago, 6-7 archipelagus, 7-pelage, [ad. 
Jt. arcipdago, f. arci- chief, prineijial (Arch- 4) + 
pc la go deep, abyss, gulf, pool; cogn. w. Sp .gtYlago, 
l’g. P C S°> Fr. pc leg I.. pchi gits (very common in 
med.LA, a. Hr. vt\ayos sea. In most of the langs. 
the word had at first the prefix in the native form : 
OSp. ardpiclago, OEg. a r cep dago, MK. arch- 
pdago, arch-sea. All cxc. It. have now arc hi-. Cf. 
also Auchks. 

No such word occurs in ancient or mediaeval Gr. ; *Af>\ 
irtAayo^ in mod. Gr. Diets, is introduced from western 
langs. Arcipelago occurs in a Treaty of 30th June 1268, 
between the Venetians and the emperor Michael Palaco- 
logus : 1 Item, quod pertmet ad insulas de Arcipelago'; it 
is used also by \ illani 1345. It was evidently a true Italian 
compound like are idue a, arc ipolt rone, tirci/elice , suggested 
probably by the rned.G name of the /Kgean Sea, Egeo- 
pelagus (Venetian state-papers of 1419 have still Ducat us 
EgC0f>clagl ), repr. Gr. <iiyaxovi\ayos f aiyalae ire\ayos, and 
alluding to the vast difference in size between this and the 
lagoons, i>oo!s, or ponds, to which Peletgo was popularly ap- 
plied.. That it w as a corruption or perversion of Egeopelago 
itself is less prohahlc. J 

1 . The Aegean Sea, between Grecccand Asia Minor. 

1502 AkNOLD Citron. (1811) 143 Many other iles w ithin the 
archpelago, that is the gulf be-twix Grcse and Turk ye. 1684 
Loud. Gaz. mdccccxci/2 Cruised, .with a Squadron of 14 or 
15 Men of War in the Archipelago. 1847 Grotk Greece 11. 

i. (1862) II. 4 The line (of Eubocan hills) is further prolonged 
by a series of Islands in the Archipelago. 

Ilcncc (as this is studded with many isles) : 

2 . Any sea, or sheet of water, in which there 
are numerous islands; and traits/ a group of 
islands. 

[1529 Parmentier in Jal Gloss. Nantique, El me faisois 
pres dc 1’Archypelague d’aupres de Calicut.) 1600 IIak- 
luyt Coy. (1810) II1, These broken lands and Islands being 
very many in number, do scemc to make there an Archipe¬ 
lagos- 1633 H. Cogan Pinto's Voy. x. 11663) 32 The Seas of 
China, Sunda, Banda, and the Molucqucs.. that great Archi- 
pelagc. 1830 Lvei.l Princ. Geol. I. 122 The numerous 
archipelagos of the polar ocean. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. 
xyiii. (1873) 417 Within the archipelagoes. 1857 B. Taylor 
North. Trav. xx. 206 A Skargaard—archipelago, or ‘ garden 
of rocks,’ as it is picturesquely termed in Norsk. 

(fg.) 186a Merivale Pom. Emp. (1865) VII. lx. 260 The 
continent w as an archipelago of insulated communities. 


Archipresbyteral (a:jki,prezbi*teral), a. [f. 
med.L. archiprcsbytcr archpreshy ter + -AL 1 .] Of 
or pertaining lo an arch pres by ter. 

1844 Dansey Ilorve Dec. Rur. I. iv. i. 261 Archipresbyteral 
supervisorship over the manners, .of the clergy. 

+ Archisynagogue. Ohs. Also 6 arch- 
synagogue. [ad. \.. archisynagbgtts, a. Gr. dp\i- 
ayvayooyot (in N.T.); also in OF. archisynagogue.] 
The ruler of a synagogue. 

1582 N. T. (Rhein .) Mark v. 22 And there commeih one 
of the Archsynagogs, named lairus. 1660 Stii.i.inc.fi.kh 
irentenm (1662) n. vi. § 6. 243 The Jews .. retained their 
Archisynagogues still. 1753 in Chaxjbi.rs Cycl. Suppl. 

Architect TujkitektL [?a. V. architecte or It. 
archtlel/o, ad. T. arc hi ice tits, i. Gr. dp\iriKTwv, f. 
‘Vx 1- Archi-) + tIktojv builder, craftsman. 
Several of the derivatives are formed as if on l.. 
ted-its from lege re ; e.g. architective, -tor, -lure.] 

1 . A master-builder, spec. A skilled professor of 
the art of building, whose business it is lo prepare 
the plans of edifices, and exorcise a general super¬ 
intendence over the course of their erection. (Cf. 
Audi itectvuk i.) jYaval Architect', one who 
takes the same part in the construction of ships. 

1563 Stun .Ari hit. A ij h, John ShuK* painter and Archi- 
tectc. 1667 Mn .ton /’. 1. 732 The work some praise And 

some the Architect, 1758 Johnson Idler No. 30 .• 5 One 
pulls down his house and calls an hi teds about him. 1815 
Sion l.d. fslesw .\, Temples deck'd By *.kill of earthly archi - 
pet. 1854 Ri sk.n Led. Arjtit. Add. 113 No |*crson who 
i*. not a great smlptor or painter tan l>e an architect. If 
he is not a sculptor or painter, he can only be a /milder. 
b. loosely, A builder. 

1665 9 I»• *vi.»- Occas. Re//, iv. xiii. (1675) 249 Babel, whose 
scattered architects have indeed made themselves a name. 

2 . One who designs and frames any complex 
structure ; esp. the Great or ; one who arranges ele¬ 
mentary materials on a comprehensive plan. 

1659 Pari. Specih 2 The grand Architect would never have 
so framed it. 1788 Ki n> .•«,/. IW.oers 1. \ i. 526 Plato made 
the causes of tilings to bo matter, ideas, and an efficient 
architect. 1817 Ciiu.mj ks Astrvu. Disc. i. (1852! 21 The 
great Architect of nature. 1846 Groil Greets II. x.\i. 2t>y 
I he inference that Pcisistraius w a_s the fir^t architect of the 
I Had and Odyssey. 

3 . One who so plans, devises, contrives, or con¬ 
structs, as to achieve a desired result (especially 
when the result may be viewed figuratively as an 
edifice); a builder-up. 

1588 Siiaks. Tit. A. v. iii. 122 Chicfe Architect and plotter 
of these woes. 1607 Toisi: i.t. Eourf. Ileasts 526 Most strange 
bully-gods and architects of gluttony. 1649 Milton Eikon. 
xxi, The architci ts of their own happiness. 1873 Burton 
Hist. .Slot. 1.1.\. 298 The Architect of his own fortunes, 
b. trausf. of things. 

1835 l.vnux Ricnzi vut. iii. 365, Gold is the Architect of 
Pow er ! 1871 J. M ACDI FK Mem. Patinos xviii. 251 The deeds 
done to-day will be the architects of our bliss or woe. 

r A'rchitectist. Ohs. [f. prcc. + -ist.] - prec. 

1650 Bavly llerba Parietis 3 'I here w ere many buildings 
. yearly children of a right archilecti.xt. 

Architective (aukitektiv), a. [f. as prcc. + 
-ivk. See Architect.] Pertaining to architec¬ 
ture ; lilted for or characterized by construction. 

1611 Cotgr., Architectonique, architective, 1713 Deriiam 
Phys.- i'heol. iv. xiii. 237 How could the Bodies of many of 
them, .be furnished w ith architective Materials? 1883 Tru¬ 
man in Chicago Advance 15 Mar., Agitation is architective 
as well as destructive. 

f A:rchitecto*nialIy, adv. Ohs. [cf. Gr. d/>x<- 
TeKTovta architecture.] Architecturally. 

1679 Evelyn Silva 134 (not in ed. 1664) Columns and 
pilasters architectonially shaped. 

Architectonic (ajki,tektp-nik), a. and sh. 
[ad. L. architectonic-tts t a. Gr. dpxiTiKTovittos, f. 
i\p\iTtKT<nv \ see Architect and -ic. Cf. F. archi¬ 
tectonique (14th c. in Littre).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to architecture; suited or 
serviceable for the construction of buildings. 

*645 Evelyn Mem. (18571 1 .219 Incrusted with marbles and 
oilier architectonic ornaments. 1774 GAVhite Sethame xx. 

(18431 235 With w hat different degrees of architectonic skill 
Providence has endowed birds. 1850 Leitch Mutter's Anc. 
Art % 17 There arc musical and areFiitcctonic, but no plastic 
instincts. 1859 Gcluck & Times Paint. 18S To harmonize 
with the architectonic requirements. 

2 . Of or pertaining to construction; constructive. 

1678 CumvoRTii Intell.Syst. i.iv.xxiii. 406 The Demiurgus, 
or Archiiectonick Framer of the whole world. 1846 Grote 
Greece 1. xxi. 11. 191 The architectonic functions ascribed by 
Wolf to Pcisistratus. .in reference to the Homeric poems. 

3 . Having the function of superintendence and 
control, i.e. having the relation that an architect 
bears to the artificers employed on the building; 
directive, controlling. (So used in Gr. by Aris¬ 
totle.) 

1678 Hist. Ittdnlg. in G. Ilickes Spir. Popery-j 4 Archi- 
tectonick and Magisterial Power of making Laws. 1873 
Svmonds Grk. Poets iii. 82 Aristotle so regarded one of their 
most important aphorisms on architectonic supremacy of 
justice. 

4 . esp. in Mctaph . Pertaining to the systematiza¬ 
tion of knowledge. 

1801 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XII. 422 These days of 
architectonic metaphysicians. 1837 Whew ell Hist . Induct. 


Sc. Ill. xv. viii. § r. 227 Classification is the architectonic 
science, lo which Crystallography and the Doctrine of Ex¬ 
ternal Characters are subordinate. 1877 Cairo Philos. Kant 
11. xvi. 57s The architectonic impulse of reason, which seeks 
to refer all science to one principle. 

B. sh. Architectonic 3 [F. Varchitectonique]'. 
the science a. of architecture; b. Metaph. of 
the systematic arrangement of knowledge. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. 111. vi. 72 The Invention of 
Letters, of Musick, of Architcetonicks. 1850 Leitch Mitt- 
Dr s Anc . Art § 42 A style of architectonics.. which aimed 
at magnificence. 1838 Hr W. Hamilton Log. App. (18661 
11. 230 That (science| which treats of those conditions of 
knowledge.which lie in the nature, not of thought itself, but 
of that w hich we think about .. has been called .. Architec¬ 
tonic, in so far as it treats of the method of building up our 
observations into system. 

A rcliitecto'nical, a. [f. as prec. + -ai.i.] 

1. = Auchitkctonic i, 2. V Ohs. 

i6o8Toi*sell Serpents 643 (Bees) build their combes with 
such an an hitectonical prudence. 1611 Cokyat Crudities 
4S3 A very faire architectonical Machine made of wainscot. 
1678 Cm worth hitell. Syst. 417 The Divine .Mind being.. 
Architectonical of the World. 

2. - Architkc r< *n ic 3, .j. A1 so as sh. 

*595 J*. King Sertn. Queen's /lay Wks. < 1864V 327 His art 
. .is architectonical. .and Commander of ail other functions. 
a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. 11. i. $8. 186 Ministerial! Arts., 
subicctcd Milo others, as to their Architcctonicals. 1640 
Bi*. Reynolds Passions x.wvi, ‘J hat supreme and archi- 
tectonical power in man's little world,his will. 1857 Maurice: 

,y Met. Phil. III. ii. § 50. 60 Homage to theology as 
the primary architectonical science. 

A rchitecto nically, aJv. [f. prcc. + -ly-\] 
In relation to architectonics; with architectural 
fitness. 

1850 Leitch Muller's Anc. Art § 286 The simple fitness.. 
with which the manifold purposes and aspects of life were 
architcctotiically satisfied. 1883 Times 29 May, The dome 
of St. Peter at Rome. , lit up architectonically. 

+ A rchitector. Ohs. Also 5-7 -our, 6 7 
-ur(o, 7 -er. [a. F. architedenr, and med.L. archi- 
lector, It. arcliitdtorc , due to form-assoc, with L. 
agent-1101 ms in -tori see Architect.] 

JL = Architect i. 

*5 6 3 ^ntTE Arch it. Bjb, One Calimachus, an excellent 
Architeaur. 1637 Hkywood Royal Ship 16 A long boatc, 
or Galley, of w hich one Argus was the Architector. 1656 
I'.akl Monm. dvt. fr. Paruass. 7 Tliai so famous an Archi- 
ttyicr, shuuld mispciul his time. 1660 P.loomk Archit. 
B iij, Ibis Pillar, which the most excellent Architecture, 
Marcus \ itruvius, used. 1702 Load. Ga~. mnundccclxxvii 4 
Revised by some of the best Architectors. 

2. traits/, and Jig. Cf. ArciiitkcT 2, 3. 

161a Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 1653 Prefi 1 God, the 
Architector of ihe world. 1660 Plea Monarchy in Hart. 
-* *5 ^ ur architector^ of a commonwealth. 

3. One who has chief control; a superintendent. 

1461 83 Ord. R, ltonseh. 42 The office of lewell-hou.se 
hath an architectour, called.. keeper of the king's lcwclles. 

Arcliitectress (ajkitektrvs). [f. prec. + -ks.s : 
cf. ill rector, directress.] A female architect. 

1601 Cornwallyes Ess. n. xxxviii, This Architcctresse 
shewes the first ground of Policy. 1651 Relit}. IVotton. 
(16721 139 If Nature herself uhe hrst Architectress) had .. 
windowed your breast, i860 H. M arryat Rest'd. Jutland 1. 
v. 62 Queen Thyre Danebod, architectress of the Dancvirke. 

Arckitectural (ujkite ktiural), a. [f. Archi¬ 
tecture + -al 1.] Of, relating to, or according to, 
architecture. 

1762-94 J. Stuart Antiq. Athens (R.) No fragment of 
sculpture or architectural ornaments was to be found there. 
1841 SpAi.niNG Italy isi. 1. 31 The architectural monu¬ 
ments of the Romans. 1868 Gf.o. Kliot E. Holt 11 A folio 
volume of architectural engravings. 

Arckitecturalist (-Fst). [f. as next +-ist.] 
A professed student of, or connoisseur in, archi¬ 
tecture. 

1861 A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 10 th C. viii. 278, I have 
also been arguing as an architecturafist. 

Architecturalization (-aiz<?i*Jnn). [n. of 
action f. next: see -atio.n.] Adaptation to the 
purposes of architecture. 

1879 G.Scott Led. Archit. 1. 103 A very valuable element 
in the architccturalisation of foliage. 

Architecturalize (-oiz), v. [f. Architec¬ 
tural + -ize.] To adapt to architectural purposes 
or design. 

1879 G. Scott Led. Archit. II. 139 To architectural!sc 
the arched opening. 

Arckite cturally, adv. [f. as prec.+ -ly 2 .] 
In an architectural manner; as regards architecture. 

1843 Penny Mag. 499 The east end., is treated archi¬ 
tecturally. 1876 Miss Braodon J. Ilaggard's Dan. 1. 29 
Architecturally Mr. Haggard's dwelling-place had no claim 
to be admired. 

Architecture (aukitektiiu), sh. [a. F. archi¬ 
tecture (? or It. architettura ), ad. L. architectura , 
f. architect-us : see Architect and -ure.] 

1. The art or science of building or constructing 
edifices of any kind for human use. Regarded in 
this wide application. Architecture is divided into 
Civil, Ecclesiastical, A T aval, Military , which deal 
respectively with houses and other buildings (such 
as bridges) of ordinary utility, churches, ships, for¬ 
tification. But Architecture is sometimes regarded 
solely as a fine art, and then has the narrower 
meaning explained in quots. 1849, 1879 below. 
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1563 Shuti: tit If' The fir>( and chief Grounds of Archi- I 
tecturc vsed in all the auucient and famuu> monymcnls. 
1581 \V. Stafford Exant. Comp/. i. (18761 24 Architecture, 
that is to say, the scyence of building. 1756 Burke Subt. «y 
/*. Wks. 1 . 292 The management of fight is a matter of im- | 
portance in architecture. 1800 J. Charnock t/// 4 ') History 
of Marine Architecture. 1849 Rusk in Sev. Lamps i. § 1. 7 
Architecture is the art which so disposes and adorns the 
edifices raised by man..that the sight of them contributes 
to his mental health, power, and pleasure. 1879 G. Soot 
Left. Archit. 11 . 292 Architecture, as distinguished from 
mere building, is the decoration of construction. 

2 . The action or process of building, arch. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /W. Ep . 381 |lfl the great Cities 
Anchiale and Tarsus were built .. both in one day Cer- 
taincly, it was the greatest Architecture of one day, since 
that great one of sixe. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. i. 36 Carriages 
and leavers and scaffolds are [necessary 1 in architecture. 

3 . cotter. Architectural work; structure, building. 
1611 Tourneur A fit. 7 'rag. v. i, On these two oillars stood 

the stately frame And architecture of my loflie house. 1759 
Johnson Kasse/as xxix. 117871 83 The ruins of their archi* 
tecturc are the schools of modern builders. 1864 Burton 
Scot A hr. 1 . v. 291 Architecture, especially if it be of stone. 

4 . The special method or ‘style in accordance 
with which the details of the structure and orna¬ 
mentation of a building are arranged. 

1703 Maunoreix Joitrn Jems. 11732' 135 The adjecti- 
tiuus Buildings are of no mean Architecture. 1853 Ruskin 
Stones Yen. II. vi, Many other architectures l>c-ides Gothic. 
1883 Kidking in Harper's Mag. July iSo/i The Queen Anne 
architecture of the day. 

5 . transf. or fig. Construction or structure gene¬ 
rally ; both abst. and cotter. 

<1590 Marlowe is/ Ft. Tambnrl. 11. vii, The worn Irons 
architecture of the world. 1607 Torsi-U. Serpents 627 1 ! ict <*. 
glyphical l'niblvms. .made ready and squared for the archi- 
lecture of this discourse. 1794 Sulmvan l’ten* Sat. II. wi 
Millions of opaque globes .. constitute the moving order of 
its architecture. 1873 Grisdon Life xxvi. 337 In bcanlifiil 
and ingenious architecture, the birds, the bees, and the 
wasps, have been competitors. 

A'rchitecture, v. rate. [f. prcc. sb.] To 
design as architect. 

<11821 K1.AIS I'ingaBs Cave tl>.) This was architcctiir’d 
thus By the great Oceanus. 

Architecture, variant of Akciutkctok. Obs. 
tArchite'lilple. Obs. rare. pad. mail.. 
*atchilctnphim , or Y Aanhi-temple see Aunii- and 
Ai>ch A. It could hardly be an English compounil.] 

A chief temple. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc. 71 And }>rc arcbiteiii| 4 c.'.. London, ami 
Euerwik, and in Glomorgau on. Ibid. , |>e erchbischopri< k* 
as he \>rc arcbilemples were. 

Architrave (auhiltflv . Arch. [°a. V. a>cht - 
(rave (ch solt), or It. atcoarchit rare , f. Aucill- 
+ /nti , e:— L. trabem (nom. traits') beam.] 

1. The lowest division of the entablature, consist* 
ing of the main beam that rests immediately upon 
the abacus on the capital of a column : the epist\le. 

1563 Suite Archit. C i b, Yj> >11 the Capital! shalbe laydv 
or set Kpislilium, named also Trabes, called in ourc Lnglish 
tonge the An liitraue. 1667 Milton A 1. 710 l>oric pil¬ 
lars overlaid With Golden Architrave. 1677 B1.01 Ox/ordsh. 
319 Stone-Heng is made up of three circles . (he stones of 
each circle joyned with Architraves. 1789 Smvih tr. Al¬ 
drich's Archit. (iSi8) 102 The inscription is seen both in 
the frieze and architrave. 1856 Bryant / crest Hymn 2 Lrc 
man learned To hew the shall, and lay (lie architrave. 

2 . Collective name for the various parts (Jintcl, 
jambs, and their mouldings) that surround a door¬ 
way or window. Also attrib. 

16153 Gerrier Counsel 76 Architrave doorc-cases. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xxi. 46 Folding gates..With pomp of various 
architrave o’erlay'd. 1847 Bakiiam Ingot. Leg. (18771 85 With 
a shell-pattern'd architrave over the door. 

3 . Ornamental moulding round the exterior of 
an arch. Also attrib. 

1849 Freeman* Archit. 152 The arches too are channeled 
with architrave mouldings. 

A'rchitraved, ///. a. [f prcc. + -ed J .] Fur¬ 
nished with an architrave. 

1664 KveLYN Archit. (R.> Arched or plainly architrav’d 
buildings in form of cloystcrs and galleries. 1791 Cow ter 
Odyss. vn. 108 The lintels silver, archUravcd with gold. 

+ Architricline. Obs. fa. F. architnchn , 
also in OF. arehciicclin, ad. 1 >. architriclinits, a. 
Cir. dpxirpiKLTvos (in K. T.), f. d/>x*- chief +t/ji- 
«.\ti'o9 the triple couch of a banquet-room ] The 
president or ‘ruler* of a feast. (Taken in me- 
dixval legend as proper name of a rich lord.) 

c 1250 Kent. Serin, in O. E. A Use. 20 Bercth to Architri* 
clin, bat was sc bet ferst was i-serued. 1382 Wvclie John 
ii. 8 Here 3c to 1 1388 the] architriclyn .. And as 11388 the j 
architriclyn tastide the water, c 1430 Lvdg, Min. Poems 13 
\ HalliwPThe watyr of Archideclyne.Wiche be meracle were 
turned into wyne. 1493 b'estyvall |W, dcW.) (15151 it» At 
y* feest of Archytryclyne. 

t A*rchiture. Obs . [?contr. f.] Architkctubk. 

1594 Zcpheria xvii. in Arb. Garner V. 73 The gold ceiling 
of thy brow's rich frame Designs the proud pomp of thy 
face's architure. 

Archival (a’ikivab, <7. [f. next + -all] Of or 
pertaining to archives. 1847 in Craig. 

Archive (avikoiv, -kiv\ Mostly in//. [a. F. 
archif archive , ad. late L. arch tutu, archhutnt, a. 
Gr. rtpx^fni/ magisterial residence, public office, f. 
&PXh government.] 


1 . A place in which public records or other im¬ 
portant historic documents arekept. Now only in//. 

1645 Howell Lett. vi. s Lubeck, wher the Archifs of their 
ancient Records is still. 1667 E. Chambkrlayne St. Gt.Brit. 

1. nt. x. (17431 217 The 'Lower of lxmdon is likewise .. the 
Great Archive where are conserved all the ancient records. 
1777 Sir W. Jones Poems 4- Ess. Pref. 13 Preserved in the 
archives of the Royal Society. 1775 Br. Low 1 it Let. 11 at - 
burton 43 Laid up in the same Archive. 1866 Felton A nr. 

<y Mod. Greece 11 . xi. 209That authenticated copies, .should 
be deposited in the public archives. 

2 . A historical record or document so preserved. 
Now chielly in //. 

1638 Pettit. Con/. \ii. (1657’* 319 Constitutions .. found 
amongst the Archives at Bcnnci College. 1683 Dry den /'/ti¬ 
tan h 63 He had travel I'd over (.recce to peruse the archives 
of every city. 1795 Lr>. Aucklanii in Corr. (1862' II 1 . 284 
1 .or<l St. Helens was obliged to burn all our Hague archives. 
1823 Lamb Elia ( 1S60) 15 Some rotten archive, rummaged 
out of some seldom-explored press. 1863 Mary IIown t 
E. Bremers Greece 1 . i. 19 These inscriptions constitute a 
portion of the archives of ancient Athens. 

3 . transf. or fig. in Doth pice, senses. 

1603 IIollan Plutarch's Mor, 140 These curious meddlers 
.. make of their mcmoric a most unpleasant Archive nr 
Register. 1830 I.vi ll Prt'rtc. Geot. 11873) II. lit. xvxv. 2^8 
Those periods of the pa>t, of which they (geologists! were 
studying the archives. 186s Carlyle Eredh. Gt. xi. ij. IV. 
38 So expert was be, and a living archive in that business. 
1878 Sri: lev St ein 111 . 421 The 1 'diversities, archives of all 
the errors of the age. 

Archivist (aukivistV [f. prcc. f -1 st ; perh. 
directly after mod.E. and It. inFlorio 
vista, or Y. archiristc.] A keeper of archives. 

1753 C11 ambi ks Cytl. AVr//., Under the emperors the Archi¬ 
vist was an officer of great dignity. 1813 \S . Tavi.ok in 
Month. Mag. X\XV. ?j \ Mosey had the command over 
these archives, lie was their archivist. 1879 O.W. 1 bo .mi s 
Motley xiv. 01 Under the editorship of the arcliivibt-gcncr.il 
of I Miami. 

Archivolt (ilukivonltj. Arch . Also S -vault, 
[ad. It. archh'olto, arcovolla (or Y.arclnvoltc, with 
ch solt , f. a tco L. arcus arch c volt a \ At l/r, arch, 
vollo arched. An hiroUuni is found in med.l..] I he 
under curve or inner contour of an arch, from 
impost to impost; the band of mouldings which 
ornaments this curve. 

1731 in Bmi.lv. 1761 J. Kirhv I'crsp.'t t. A r, hit. it Aichi- 
vauIts always fall upon the impost. 1823 Nit.not son t'r.nt. 
Bn Utter 311 When ihej Jar. hilravesj traverse the t lit ve <«f 
ait ar<h, ihey are called archi\nits. 1862 R wviinson bi 'C 
Gt. Mon. I.vi. Spanned bv an aich above, tbc archi- 
volte being covered with enamelled bricks. 

Arclilet ;ft Jtjilet). [f. Aucit sb. +-i.lt.] A 
little arch. 

1862 H. Marrvat Year S~vcd. 1 L 433 A line brick church 
. .with arch lets gored in white. 

Arclilute a jtJ,li// i . [ad. F. tirchi/uth, 
ciliuto: see Audi- and Lltk.] [Sue quot.) 

1727 si Chambers Cyc/. t Arcileuto , An hilxt \ a long, and 
large lute, having its bass strings lengthened after the 
manner of a theorbo, and each row doubled cither with a 
little o< lave or a unison. It is used by the Italians for play¬ 
ing a thorough bass. 1834 Penny C yd. II. 285. 

Archly viFiiJiin, adv. [L Aucit a. + -ly'**’.] In 
an arch manner; cleverly, waggishly ; with good- 
humoured slyness or sauciness. 

1662 More Antid. Ath. u viii. 0712't 147 Not wittily or 
archly feign'd, to amuse withal. 1732 Mrs. Dei.any Auto- 
hog. (i860 I. 3 j 4 l Ik-1 played his part very archly ; he is a 
comical spark. 1858 Lonuk. M. Standish lit. 153 Archly the 
maiden smiled. 1863 KinglakkCV/z/.v/i 111 - i. 81 lie archly 
resolved to have the meaning, .expanded into plain French. 

Archmarshal: see Alien- 1. 

Arclimastric, variant of Akchf.martuy, Obs. 
Archness (a'Jt|,ncs). [f. as prec. + -nkss.] 
The quality of being arch ; cleverness, waggish- 
ness ; good-humoured slyness, pleasantry. 

1709 Ausiv. S. icheverctl jo \ Ic brought this Archness down 
the Pulpit Stairs with him. 1753 Richardson Grandison 
(17811 1 . i. 6 With a provoking archness in her looks. 1870 
Emerson Soc. <y Sol it. xi. 242 The wise Socrates treats this 
matter with a certain archness. 

Archoke, obs. form of Artichoke. 
Archology (ajkp lod^i). [f. Gr. dpx* 1 ? begin¬ 
ning, origin ; government + -(o logy.] a. Doctrine 
of the origin of things, b. Science of government. 

182s Coleridge Kent. 118361 11 . 339 In contra-distinction 
from the Hebrew archology on the one side, and from the 
Ph'cnician on the other. 1877 Sat. Kerf. 27 Oct. 530 if>.) 
That which Mr. Blakeslec, with a somewhat clumsy pedan¬ 
try, calls archology, meaning the science of government. 

t A'rchonh [<l OF. arpott, archon , dim. of arc 
bow, arch; cf. Ausu>' 1 and Akchet.] A fiddle- 
bow ; ?a plectrum. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. x. iv, He IPhcbus] held his 
archon in liys ryght hande And hys Lyre in hys lyfte hondc. 
Archon 2 (a-jk(>n). [a. Gr. dp\<uv ruler, magis¬ 
trate, pr. pple. of apx-(iv to rule.] 

1 . The chief magistrate, and, after the time of 
Solon, one of the nine chief magistrates of the 
Athenian republic. 

1659 Fearson CV<v</(i8t9^ 104 Their annual archon b>rw- 
1 i'M09], whose name they used in their distinction of years. 

1754 Phil. Trans. XLVIll. 473 Solon .. must have been 
nlxml 52 the year that he was archon. 1874 Mahaffy .Soc. 
Life Greece xii. 561 The chief archon had charge of heiresses 
and orphans. 'Inc king archon tried cases of impiety. 


2 . A ruler or president generally. 

1735 8 Holing broke Parties viii. <T.» Wc might establish 
a doge, a lord Archon, a Regent. 1857 Livingstone Trav. 
xiv. 256 The ancient physicians thought we all possessed an 
archon, or presiding spirit. 1862 Dana Mon. Geot. 573 Man 
. .stands alone, the Archon of Mammals. 

3 . A power subordinate to the Deity, held by 
some of tbc Gnostics to have made the world. 

17S1 Chambers Cycl. s.v. ArchontiH, Certain subordinate 
powers called archontes or angeb. 1868 tr. Ifippolytus'Kef. 
Heresies vit. xiii. The great Archon .. possesses an empire 
with limits extending as far as the firmament. 

Archonship .a ApnJ'ip. [f. prcc. +-ship.] 

The office, or tenure of office, ol an archon. 

1699 Bi.ni lev PhuL 271 The year of Solon's Archonship. 
1866 Felujn Am. \ Mod. Greet c 11 . v. 80 The archonship 
and the higher offices of state were open only to the first class. 

Archontate (a jkpntFlL [ad. L. *archontal¬ 
us (cf. F. archontate , f. Gr. apyoi r- stem of dp\wv ; 
see prec. and -atk 1 .] An archon’s tenure of office. 

1762 Gibbon Misc. Whs. 11814J V. 272 All our dates in 
olympiads or archontats. 1847 Grot e (treeie 11. xi. Ill 125 
'|*lie period immediately preceding the Archontate of Solon. 

Arcliontic (ajkp-mik , a. and sb. [ad. meri.L. 
archo/tiicttSy Gr. {\p\nvTinds, f. ap\wv : sec l>rcc.] 

A. <uij. Of or petlaining to an archon. 

186s Groii. Plato 1 . ix. 311 The arcliontic office. 

B. sb. One of a sect of Gnostic heretics in the 
jnd century, who held that the world was created 
by tirehontes « p\ovTts . See Akuiu»n 3. 

1586 T. Kik.i rs «q Art. <1^7 2t-2 The Symlvmia of the 
Ardiontics. 1675 Col.Mi. 11 bigs Supplu . . 1731 • t.»2 Some 
(turn| .\r< luntiics, s<.mc Actians. 1751 Cha.mm.rs C yit. 

Arch-pa 11 : stc A urn- 4. 

A'rcll-pa'pist. [f- A util- 2.] A chief, leading, 
or extreme, pn]ii>t. Hence Arch papistical a. 

1554 K\n\ /aythf Admen. E \j l>, Thou, art 1 km mm: an 
open.ii« hpapist agajnc. i636 1’k\nm I'nbtsh. t im. A* I it ns 
. i H \ i 114 pert sills the Spaniard and an Art hpapist. 1574 
t.i/e Alp. Canferb. 1 ’icf. E v b, That Archpastomll or Aich- 
papisth all staffu. 

A rcli-x)a‘stor. [f. Auen- i, alier Gr. d/'\< 

;o;r.] A chid ««r lust pastor ^of souls . Hence 
Arch-pastoral a. 

1574 Life Alf*. t antifi. I*i< f. C'vjh, That primely Ai< h* 
pa-1 »rand pastmall Artliptiiii.c IV t< \. jSeeals.*pre w rd.) 
a 1600 IIooki k /. 1 /. P t. Mt. 41 - t hi i-t's jircugati'e t-» be* 
11,utied an an h-p.oti<r simply. 

A rcli-pi rate. V Ai;ni- t, after _1 an/tif i- 
rata, ;ul. Gr. d/»\iTr<ipdTr/s\] A chiel pirale ; a 
pirate caplnin. Also transf ol literary piracy. 

1489 Caxu'N b'aytes A/mes 11. ix. i<>7 An nr. hepyr.ite,that 
is to say a grele thef of the see. 1567 I» w 1 L P-f. .//<>.'. if 11 
tS.i The IVtpe < .dleil him Artli-pirale. Aieh lit and 

Aposl.iia. 1577 iioi.iNslini < hi n. I. 1 ( >ne "f the liiate- 
>K\v thearehpir.il or > apteine )o\*-r a> I may < .ill him. 1610 
1 Ion am) Gantdcn's Brit. 1. 141 11 a ting, a N<>rman Arth- 
pirate. 01797 H.WaLIxM.e G.orgc it 1S47' 1 . xii. 39S A 
sea-' apluiti . gave the* first claims to kiiie^ and an hpir.itrs 
mtr an unknown tract of nmitny. 1828 >i*uihly Jo A. 

( nuningham. The An h-l’iiatc < kdignani hath prefix'd, A 
spnrimis i>ortrail to a faithless life. 

A rcli-po et. [f. Ai;m- t, alter mcd.L. archi- 
foc/a.] a.t hieforhrstpoct. b. A poet-laureate obs. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit . 1. 106 Henric of Atm m hes, 
Archpoet to King Hcnric the I h'rnl. 1648 Hr brick Uesper. 
1S441 11 150 After the rare arch-poct died, I he sock grew 
loathsome. 1714 Ironside Orig. Canto oj Spenter ed. 2 
Pref. 5 England's Arch-Poet Spencer. « *744 Pori- Poet 
La nr. at l 1'he title of ‘arcliipoeta/ or arch-poet, in the 
style of those days : in ours, 4 kk.*i laurcat. a 1754 I n t t tNG 
Pleas. Toion Wks. I. 2c 8 The election of an arch-pi et, or, as 
others call him, a poet-laureate to the goddess of Nonsense. 

A rcli-preTate. [f. Aucit- 1.] Chief prelate ; 
archbishop. Hence Archprelatic, -ical, a. 

1594 Hooker End. Pot. v. (1617 271 S. Basil an Arch- 
prelate in the house of God. 1640 Bast wick l.d. Bishops 
viii. 11 ij b, F)oe not Archprelates take place of Dukes, and 
Prelals of Lords? 1648 Milton Okscn'. Art. Peace Wks. 
1851, 364 The late King himself, with Strafford, and that 
Arch-iVelat of Canterbury. 1851 Haw 1 horse Twit e-totd 7 ‘. 

1 L xvi. 241 If this king and this arch-prelate have their will. 
i6st Ci.kvki.asu On A bp. \ orh 14 A general Metropolitan, 
A11 Arch-Prelatique I’rcsb)terian. 1882 Past. HoodOww- 
wetl 2:2 Laud that ridiculous old archptclatical absurdity. 

Archpresbyter (a-jtJiprc zbiUj). Also archi-. 
[ad. L. archiprcsbyter, ad. Cir. i\p\nrp<o&vT<pos: see 
Aitcm- and 1 ’resbytkk.] - Auchpkikst. 

1S62 in SlryjK: Ann. Re/. I. xxviL 320 One grave and dis- 
Crete priest, to be Archi presbyter, or decan us rurn/is. 1610 
Field Church v. 509 That the archdeacon an<l archpresbyter 
.. shall reforme the lighter a:id smaller things. 1861 Plkky 
Hist. Ch. Eng. 1 . iv. 157 The arch-presbyter. Blackwell, who 
had been thus disgraced by the Pope. 1882 Boston U*. -V.» 
Evg. Transcr. 18 Jan. i/s The dignity of archipresbytcr uf 
St. Peter's i at Rumef 

t A rchpre'sbytery. noiicc-wd. [f. Ahch- 4 
+ Pbesbytkky: see prec.] ‘The absolute domin¬ 
ion of presbytery.’ T.; full-blown presbylerianism. 

1649 Milton Eikon. xiii. Wks. 1851, 444 Not Presbytery 
but Arch-Presbytery, Classical, Provincial, and Diocesan 
Presbytery, claiming to it self a lordly power. 

Archpriest (a\itf,prrst). [a. I. archc/rcstrc 
(vc\od.archipr£tre):—c>. archipresbytcr (see prec.).] 
A chief priest; spec, in early times, as still in the 
Italian Church, a kind of vicar to the bishop, acting 
also as dean of tbe cathedral; later, a rural dean. 
Also, the title of the superior of the Roman Catholic 
clergy in England from 159^ ^^ 3 * 
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1485 Cantos Chns. Gt. 31 Another whychc named hym 
self Dauyd archeprest. *577 Harrison Eng. 1. it. L 15 Our 
dcanerie churches .. now called mother churches and their 
incumbents archprewsts. 1710 Bond. Gnz. mmmmdccxvi/i 
The Cardinal Marescotti is chosen Arch-Priest of St. Peter’s 
Church. 1854 A’. 4 Q. Ser. 1. IX. 185/a The Rectory of Hac- 
combc .. gives to its incumbent for the time being the dig¬ 
nity of Arch-priest of the diocese [of Exeter], 
b. transf. or fig. 

a 1797 H. Walpole Men/. Geo. HI (18451III. vii. 193 Whit¬ 
field their archpriest.. preaching his funeral sermon. 1866 
Daily Tel. 26 Jan. 4/6 The archpriest of agitation, O’Connell. 

Hence Archprie sthood, Archprie stship 
(i obs .), the position or office of an arch-priest. 

1560 Daus SI ci da tic's Comm. 336b, Whiche do vtterly con- 
temne .. archepreKtship. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. 11. Wks. 
1851. 45 Contending sometimes about the archpriesthood. 
1691 WoodWM. Oxon. I./512 l.ibels against the Archpriest- 
ship. 1881 A thou.rum 27 Aug. 268/1 The archpriest hood of 
the collegiate church of Sta. Maria Maggiore. 

A*rch-re‘bel. [Arch- i, 2.] Chief rebel, 
leader of rebellion, lienee Arch-rebellious a. 

1583 Ln. Bur i.Licit Exec. Treason 1675'' 33 An end due to 
such an Arch-rebel. i6n Speed /list. Gt. Brit . ix. ix. 102 
The Arch-rehcliious Earle of Leicester. 1648 Milton Ob- 
scrx\ Art. Peace Wks. 1847, 263/2 Dillon .. and mhei arch- 
rebels. 1765 Tucker Lt. .Vat. I 508 'Hie arch rebel.. would 
pinch me to nothing with a grijie of his iron claw. 1853 
Taliourd Castil. v. iv. The brother of the arch-rebel’s wife ' 

Arch-sea, Arch-seo : see Ahch- 4. 
Arch-thief (autj,)>/'f). [Arch- 2, g] A first 
or chief thief; a chief of thieves or (formerly rob¬ 
bers ; spec. Prometheus. 

1652 News 1 Loxve-Conntr. 1 That the Arch-Thcef’s stolen 
Fire Did. first, the Thing, call’d Man, inspire. 1693 W. 
Robertson Phr ascot. Gen. 7082 An An h-thief or robber. 
a 1805 in Nicolas Pis/. Xetson Ill. 417 That horde of thieves 
who went t< Egypt with that arch-thief, Buonaparte. 

A*rch-trai*tor. [Arch- 2.] Chief traitor; 
spec. Satan, Judas Iscariot. 

1539 ’ n Fronde Hist. Eng. 111 . xv. 354 The cankered and 
venomous serpent Paul, I lb-hop of Rome, and the archtraitor 
Reginald Pole. 1630 J. Taylor Water P.' Wks. ». 49 '2 
A relit rail ours against the Maiesty of llcaiien. 175 1 Wmts 
hn/rov. Mind t 3 oii 356 Satan the arch-traitor. 1867 
Freeman’ Xornt. Com/. <18761 I. App. 719 Was he the great- 
nephew of the an h-traitor Eadric? 

Arch-villain. [Arch- 2; of. med.L. archi- 
villiitnis.\ Chief villain, better or ringleader of 
villainy. Hence Areh-villainy. 

1603 Sh\ks. Mens./or M. v. i. 57 Euen so may Angelo .. 
Re an arch-villaine. 1623 M assisckk Pk. Milan, Thou art 
a villain ! All attributes of nrchrillains made into one. Can¬ 
not express thee, a 1625 Fu thii.k Woman's Pri e nr. iv, 
All their arch-villanies,and alt their doubles. 1814 Southey 
Roderick vm. Wks. IX. 75 Then did the Arch-villain urge 
the Moor at once To cut off future peril. 

Archway (autf,w<:»). [f. Arch sb. + Wav.] 

1 . An arched or vaulted passage. 

1802 in Penny Mag. >1832* I. 2^7 I'nder the denomination 
<if the 'Thames Archway Company.’ 1856 K\ne Ant. 
Ex/. II. x\i. 207 A great archway or tunnel poured uut a 
dashing stream. 

2 . The arched entrance to a castle, etc. 

1808 Scott Mann. vt. xiv, Lord Mnrmion .. Like arrow 
through the archway sprung. 1868 (). Victoria I.i/e in 
Highl. 22 Part of the old castle and the archway remains. 

A’rchwayed, //A a. [f. prec. + -kd-.] Fur- 
nished with an archway. 1864 in Webster. 

t A'rchwife. Ohs. [f. Arch- 2 + Wikk.] ‘A 
wife of a superior order * tTyrwhilt ; a strong or 
masterful wife, a virago (‘ Manmveib* Mat/ncr). 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 1139 Ye archiwyuis [r.r. Arche 
wiffes], stondcth at defense, Syn ye l>e stronge. t 1530 Pot., 
Bet. /.. Poems u8661 46 Rut archwyfes, eger in ther vio¬ 
lence, Ferse as a tigre for to make affray. 

Archwise (a*4lj’|\vaiz\ adv. [f. Arch sb. + 
Wise.] I11 the form of an arc, arch, or vault. 

1577 II. Oooge Heresbach's Hnsb. 11586) 175 b, 1 Pees] frame 
their houses archwise within the hives. 1610 Guiliim 
Heraldrie u. v. 49 In ancient roles 1 find the Rend drawne 
somewhat archwi.se. 1747 Chalkley Wks. (1766) 03 A large 
Cane .. formed arch\vise. 

Archy (ii’jlji), a. tObs. rare—', [f. Arch sb.+ 
-Y 1 .] Arched, arching. 

1633 Part hen. Sacra Proem A v!>, Rlack and archy brows. 
Archychock(e, obs. form of Artichoke. 
Archymist, obs. f. Alchemist; cf. Y.arqucmie. 
1620 Melton Astrolog. 18 All these Gold-engendring 
Chymists. are Archy mists. 

Arcifinious (ajsifrnias\ a. rare. [f. L. ivei- 
fini-us (f. arc- (tirx) defence, or arc ere to ward + 
finis boundary') + -ous.] Having a frontier which 
forms a natural defence. (The exact sense of the 
word in Latin is disputed.) 

1850 in Worcester. 1884 Twiss Law 0/Nations 11 . 215 
A title to Territory by reason of contiguity, in the case of 
Arcifinious States, so called according to Varro because their 
territory admits of boundaries fit to keep the enemy ont 
(fines arcendis hostibus id oncost, in other words, of States 
whose territory admits of practical limits, such as rivers and 
mountains, is a reciprocal title. 

Arciform (ajsifpiin), a. [mod. f. L. arc-us 
bow + -(i)korm ; cf. F. arc if or me.] Dent like a 
bow, bow-shaped ; spec, applied to nerve-fibres 
passing from the brain to ihc spinal cord through 
the medulla oblongata. 

1839 Tonn Cycl. Anat. 111 . 681/1 The arciform fibres. 

Arcinall, obs. form of Arsenal. 


Arcister, var. of Arcetkk. Obs. 
t Arci*tenent,tf. Obs.-° [ad.L .arcitenent-cm, 
f. arc-us bow 4- ten cut-cm, pr. pple. of tone-re to 
hold,] ‘ Which bears or shoots with a bow. 1 
DIount Glossogr. 1656. 

Arcograph (a’jktfigraf). [f. L. arcus bow, arc 
4 * -c. it A ph.] An appliance for drawing an arc of a 
circle without using a central point; a cyclograph. 
1822 in Trans. Soc. A rts XXXIX 
Arct, var. Art v J Obs. to cramp, constrain. 

+ Arct, a. Obs.~° [a. AK. arct (Lyttelton), ad. L. 
ar(c'lusi] Narrow, confined, tight. 

1540 l See Arcti.v]. 

Arctation (ajkt/ijnn\ Med. [n. of action f. 

1 .. a retd-re, prop, arid-re : sec Art v. 1 , and cf. Ar- 
tation.] The action of drawing close together; 
compression, constriction. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1877 Ericmsks Surgery II. in. 
xlii. 4 Arctation, or even complete occlusion, of the artery. 
Arctic (a*jklik), a. and sb. Forms: 4 artik, 

6 -tyke, -tike, arctike, 6-7 artic, -tique, 6-8 
-tick(e, arctick(e, 7- arctic. [a. OF. arlique , 
ad. L. arlietts, arctic us, a. Gr. apmtK-bs of the 
Dear, northern, f. apn to? bear, the constellation 
Ursa Major. Refashioned after L. since 1 7th c.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of qr pertaining to the north pole, or north 
polar regiotts; northern. Arctic Pole', the north 
pole of the heavens or earth. 

t 1391 Chaucer Astral, if. \.\ii. 31 The licyhte of owre pool 
Artik fro owre north Orisonte. 1549 Ctun/l. S\Ot. 48 I’he 
pole artic, boreal, or septemtrtonal. 1621 RukioN Anat. 
Mel. 11. ii. 111. 11651' 241 Whether the sea bo open and 
navigable by the Foie artick. 1706 J. Phillies Cyder it, 
Did not the aruick tract spontaneous yield A cheering pur¬ 
ple berry. *772-84 Cook (>>•.<1790' VI. 2125 We observed 
several fulmars, and arctic gulls. 1835 Sir J. Ross A 
Pass. vi. 85 To know what an arctic night can be. 1856 
Kane < title • Arctic Exploration. 

b. Arctic Circle of the heavens (obs.) : the small 
circle of the sphere, parallel to the celestial equator, 
which touches the horizon of any latitude, and, 
being entirely above it, bounds all those stars 
which never set ; opposed to the Antarctic Circle, 
which, being similarly entirely below the horizon, 
bounds the stars which in any latitude never rise. 
/Fhe modern arctic circle of the heavens, rarely 
used, corresponds to the') Arctic Circle of the earth: 
the fixed parallel of 24°28’ North, which separates 
the North Temperate and North Frigid /ones. 

1556 Records-: Cast. Knoivl. 27 The Arctike circle is the 
greattest of all tho'-e circles whiche do alwaies appear, and 
toueheth the Horizonte in one only j«ointc .. All the starres 
that bee within this circle nother rise nothcr settc.^ 1622 
Hi vi in Cosmogr. Introd, <16741 * 9 / 2 The Artick Circle.. 
pas-.eth through Norway, Muscovy, Tartary, etc. 1632 
Pkacham Com/l. Gent. vii. 11634*61 The Arcticke Circle, 
anciently accounted the Horizon of Greece. 1775 Burke 
S/. Cone. Ante). Wks. III. 45 Whilst we are looking for them 
beneath the arctick circle. 1834 Penny Cycl. 11 . 289/2 Every 
different latitude had a different arctic circle’, and in the 
latitude in which astronomy was first cultivated, the great 
hear just swept the sea, and did not set, whence the boundary- 
circle obtained its name. 

2 fig. in reference to extremeness or cold. 

1670 Eachard Contempt Clergy 54 Heathens and unbe¬ 
liever* . . are all artick and autartick reprobates. 1821 \V. 
II wi.RGAL in Life 118821 31 The diocese instill in an Arctic 
sea, notwithstanding it has had a fine sun in its bishop for 
several years. 1877 E. C’onder Has. Faith iii. 99 Truths 
within the arctic circle of doubt. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absoli] The north pole, or 
norlh polar regions ; the arctic circle. Also fig. 

1569 J. Sani oku Agri//a's l 'an. Artes 14 b, They .. that 
affirme the frosen .Sea to be under the Arcticke. 1647 Ward 
Sim/. Coble r( 1843122 Beyond the Artique of my comprehen¬ 
sion. [See also Antarctic C.] 1678 Jordan Tri. Bond, in 

Ilcath Grocers' Com/. 11869'535 Th* autartick and artick we 
visit by turn, ln one we are frozen, in t'other we burn. 

Arcticiau vjuklijan). [f. prec.+ ian; cf. 
lacticiani\ One skilled in the navigation, history, 
etc. of the arctic regions ; an arctic explorer. 

1881 tr. Xo)denskifihfs l'oy. Gega II. xx. 451 The dis¬ 
tinguished Secretary of the Geographical Society and famous 
Arctician and geographical writer. 

Arcticize (a’jktisaiz\ v. [f. as prec. + -jzk ; 
cf. acclimatize .] To make arctic ; to accustom to 
arctic conditions. Hence Arcticized///.^. 

1853 Kane Grtnnell Ex/, xxx. (1856; 261 If you are a good 
Arcticized sohjcct. 

Arctitude (auklitir/d). [ad. med.L. aretitiido, 
n of state, f. L ar(c lus : see Arct,] Tightness, 
narrowness, stiaitness ; cf. Akctathin. 

J 1811 H ooper Med. Diet ., Arctitudo.\ 1828 in W ebster. 

t A rctly, adv. Obs. rare— 1 . [f. Arct a. + 
-lv 2 .] Closely, tightly. 

1540 Raynalh Birth Man 1. iv. (1634)24 They be the more 
arctly and straightly affixed or fastened vnto himsclfe. 

ArctogEeal (aikttf^^^al, -gral), a. [f. mod.L. 
Ardogxa (f. Gr. ap/tro-s northern, arctic + 7afa 
earth) + -AL 1 .] Of or belonging to the Arctogiva 
or arclic regions of the earth. 

1870 II uxle v in Q. J ml. Geol. S. Addr. 5 5 I n the widespread 
arctogical province. .The existing fauna of Eastern A rctogaNL 


|| Arcturus (ajktirwr/Js). A sir. Also 4 arthums, 
arturis ; arture, ariture, arctour. ^[L. arcturus t 
a. Gr. dpKTovpos, f. apxT os the Bear + ovpos guardian, 
ward (from its situation at the tail of the Dear); 
the forms arture, etc. were from Fr.] The brightest 
star in the constellation Bootes; formerly, also, 
the whole constellation, and sometimes the Great 
Bear itself. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. »v. v. 132 sterres of arctour. 1382 
Wyclie Amos v. 8 Arture and Orion. 1398 'J’revisa Barth. 
De P. R. vm. xxiii. 114951 334 Arthums is a signe made of 
vij sterres .. but properly Arthurus is a sterre sette bchyndc 
the tayle of the s^-gne that hyght Vrsa maior. »6ti Bible 
7 ob xxxviii. 32 Canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons? 
1704 Pope Windsor For. 119 When moist Arcturus clouds 
the >ky. 

Arcual (a aki//|al), a. [f. L. arcus bow, arc + 
-al 1 .] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an 
arc ; arcuate. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. nt. m. xxxviii, An arrow .. 
its circular course hath bended Toward the East, and in 
proportion due That arcuall Eastern motion did pursue. 
1876 Chambers Astron. 627 The arcual value corresponding 
tu each. 

Arcuate (auki/q/t), a. [ad. L. arcudt-us pa. 
pple. of arctuhrc to curve like a bow, f. arcus bow.] 
Curved like a bow, arc-shaped, arched. (Chielly 
in scientific use.) 

1626 Bacon Syl-oa § 224 Sounds that move in Oblique and 
Arcuate Lines. 1766 Pennant ZootAx-j^ I. 181 The bill is 
short, weak and a little arcuate. 1875 Blake Zool. 30 Horns 
have a tendency to become arcuate in the Goat. 

Arcuate (aukuoz-U), v. rare~°. [f. prec.: see 
-ateT] To curve like a bow. 

1678 in Phillips. 

A’rcuated, a. [f. prcc. + -kd.] a. = Arci-atk 
///. a. b. spec, in Arch. Characterized by arches. 

1766 Pennant Zool. IV. 80 A very thick, coarse, opaque 
shell. . landing inward on one side, or arcuated, i860 Muir 
Pagan or Chr. 21 The leap from Traheated to Arcuated 
Structure. 1877 Huxley Anat. hn\ An. vi. 318 A trans¬ 
verse, slightly arcuated cardiac plate. 1879 G. Scott Leet. 
A rehit. I. 18 Arcuated architecture was perfected by the 
Mediaeval builders. 

Arcuately (a-Ai/q/tli), adv. [f. Arcuate a. 
+ -i.Y --.] In arcuate manner; in form of an arch. 
1850 Dana Geol. I. 713 Reniform, thin, arcuately flexed, 
t A rcuatile, a. Obsr° [ad. late L. arcudlilisi] 
‘Bowed or bent.’ Bailey 1731. 

Arcuation (aiki/Zi^Pjan). [ad. lale L. arcuCi- 
tidn em, n. of action f. arctui-re : see ARCUATE a. 

1 and -thin. Cf. F. arcuation .] 

1 . A curving into the shape of an arch; inclin ation. 
1696 Phillips, Arcuation , the bending of the bones. 1751 

Chambers Cycl., Arcuation is used, by some writers in sur¬ 
gery, for an incurvation of the bones. 1880 in Syd. Soi . Bex. 

2 . I fori. A method of raising trees, bv bending 
down twigs and pegging them into the ground, 
so thal they take new root independent-of the 
pa re n l s l ock. ? Obs. 

1727 51 in Chambers Cycl. 

3 . The use of the arch in building; arched work. 

1856 E. Denison Ch. Build, ii. 66 The principles of arcua¬ 
tion. 1879 G. Scott Beet. Archit. 1 . 19 Arcuation plastered 
over to look like trabcation. . 

•\ A rcuature. Obs.—° [ad L. 'arcudlura, f. as 
prec.: see -ukk.] ‘The bowing or bending of an 
Arch.’ Bailey 1731. 

Arcubalist a\iki//balist). [ad. 1 arcu-ballista : 
see Akralkst.] - Aim a lent. 

‘1605 Camden A' em. 116571 205 The arcubalisla or arbalist 
was first shewed to the French by our King Richard.] 1774 
T. Wart on Eng. Poetry I. 158 (,T.) The shot of an arcubalist. 

Arcubalister (aaku/barlislaj). Also 6 archb-. 
[ad. 1,. aratballisldrius : see prec.] = Arbalester. 

1577 Holisshed Ckron. II. 156 Four hundred archbalisters, 
that ts, the best ofthem that bare crossebowes. 1577 — Chron. 
Scot. 130 (IIalliw.) lie set first archers and arcuhalisters- 
1605 Camden Kent. 202 He was espied by a very good Ar¬ 
cubalister. 1813 Hogg Queen s Wake 120 The arcubalister 
has thrown His threatening, thirsty arrows down ! 

Arcubos, -use, obs. forms of 11 a roue bus. 
Arcular (a’iki//lju), a. [If. L. arcus bow ; cf. 
circular .] ?Of the form of an arc. 

1797 A. Gumming Com. Board Agric. II. 366 But the dish¬ 
ing (or oblique position of the spokesi is by no means j>ccu- 
liar to conical wheels, and is equally applicable to cylin¬ 
drical: and the advantages arising from this arcular con¬ 
struction of the wheel, etc. 

Ard, -ell, obs. forms of Hard, -en. 

-ard, suffix, a. OF. -ard, -art, a. German -hart, 
-hard, 'hardy/ often forming part of personal names 
as OHG. Rcfin-hart Haynard, Ebur-hart Kvcrard; 
also in MUG. and Dutch a formative of common 
nouns, generally pejorative, whence adopted in the 
Rom. langs. Used in Fr. as masculine form alive, 
intensive, augmentative, and often pejorative, cf. 
bastard, couard, canard, mallard, motichard, vieil- 
lard. It appeared in ME. in words from OFr., as 
bastard, eoavanl, mallard , wizard, also in names 
of ihings, as placard, standard (flag); and became 
at lenglh a living formalivc of English derivatives, 
as in buzzard, drunkard , laggard, sluggard, with 
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sense of 4 one who does to excess, or who does what 
is discreditable.’ In some words it has taken the 
place of an earlier - ar , cr of the simple agent, as 
in hr agger, hraggar, hraggard, standee standard 
(tree). In some it is now written -AttT, as braggart\ 
in cockade, orig. eoekard , corrupted to -auk. 

t Ardagh, nrdawe. Ohs. [Seems to repr. an 
OX. *ar-dngi * ploughing-day/ ploughing, f . crja 
to plough (cf. hardagi 4 battle day/ battle, f. berja ; 
cogn. w. MIIG. artae, crtac (also used as a measure 
of land). P'or the abst. sense, cf. also MHG. ir- 
retac error, etc.] Ploughing, the quantity of land 
that may be ploughed in a day (or other space of 
time). 

c 1400 Destr. Troy !. 175 Ayre vp pc erpe on ardagh wise. 
1483 Cath. AngL, A Days ardawe it*, r. Day.scrtlr, jugcr. ^ 

If Ardass. lOhs. [a. F. ardasse, f. Pcrs. 
ardatt raw silk.] A very fine sort of Persian silk. 
Hence Ardassine, a fabric from this silk. 

1701 Loud. Gaz. mmnidccl/4 A 1 ’arcel of Raw Slitclilitig 
Ardas Silk. 1721 C. King licit. Mock. I. 297 Silk Raw . 
Ardass, Shcrbassee, eic. Ibid. 298 Ardasscs, 19 Pieces. 

II Ardeb (audub). [Arab. irdab , ttrdah.] 

An Egyptian dry measure of 51 bushels (1S5 litres). 

1861 Sala Ttv. round C/otk 142 Ardcbs of beans and pulse 
from Egypt. 

II Ardelio, -on. Ohs. [a. K. ardelta, f. ardcrc 
to hum, be eager or zealous. Cf K. nr del ion.] 

A busybody, meddler; ‘one that hath an oare in 
others boates 1 (Florio). 

1621 Burton Ana/. Mol. 1. ii. iv. vii, Striving to get that 
which we had belter be without, ardclios, busyhodic* as we 
are. 1653 Urouhart Rabelais m. xx. What is ii that this 
Pol ypragmone lick Ardelione .. doth aim at? 

Ardency (audensi). [f. next: sec -kncy.] 

1 . Intensity of heat, burning quality. 

1634 T. Herbert 1 ‘rav. (1677! 27 iT. How much heal any 
one receives externally froai the ardency of ihe sun. 1881 
W. Russell Sailors Sioeeth. II. iv. 231 f olds of red heal, 
which lifted and sank by their own fierce ardency. 

2 .Jig. Warmth of feeling or desire ; intense eager¬ 
ness, zeal, fervency, ardour. 

t549 Latimer Strut. Ed7o. 17 , iii, lArb.t 93 With a great 
ardency of spirit, he pierced Clods ear. 1655 Gouge Comm, 
fiebr. v. 7 1 Crying’.. implieth . . ardency in prayer. 1830 
Sir J. Herscukl Shut. Hat. I 'kilos. 7 An unbounded spirit 
of enquiry, and ardency of expectation. 

Ardent (a’jdcnt), a. Forms: 4-6 urdnunt, 5 
hardaunt, ardant, 5- nrdent. [a. OF. ardant'.— 
E. ardent cm, pr. pple. of ardcrc to burn, subset], 
assimilated to L.: see -aXT.] 

1 . Burning, on fire, red-hot; fiery, hot, parching. 

( 1440 Morte Arth. 193 Scwes . . Ownd of azure alle over 

and ardant |>em semyuc. 1481 Canton Myrr. tt, xviii. 107 
Kyre so ouer moche ardaunt hole. 1514 Barclay Cyt. 
l plandyshtn.\ 1847»I ntrod.36Though thou shonldesl perishe 
for very ardent thirsl. 1601 Holland Pli/.-y 11 . 160 Ardent 
feiurs. 1794 Sullivan I'icw Xat. II. 118 Receptacles of 
molten ore, and ardent liquids within the cavities of moun¬ 
tains. 1882 Xature XXVI. 504 The sun was not very ardent. 

2 . Inflammable, combustible. Ohs. cxc. in the 
phr. ardent spirits , in which the meaning of ardent 
is now usually referred to their fiery taste: cf. L. 
ardent is Falertti poctila. 

1471 Ripley Comp. A left, in Ashm. 1652, 190 Waters cor- 
rosyve and waters ardent ( 7 . e. acids and spirits). 1674 Pi rtv 
Disc, be/. R. Soc. 93 The Spirituosity of Liquors, or in what 
proportions several Liquors conlcin more or less of inflame- j 
able or ardent parts. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 1 1.63 In¬ 
flammable salts, coal and other fovstles that are ardent. 1833 
Brewster AW. Magic iv. 79 Spirits of wine, or any ardent 
spirit. 

t 3 . That bums like vitriol ; corrosive. Ohs. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory 11 - 437 An Ardent Water to en¬ 
grave Steel deeply. .Take a sponge, dipt into ardent water. 

4 . Glowing or gleaming like fire ; flaming, fierce. 

1603 IIoi.LANo/V.v/im/r 1657) 117 Fixing his eyes fast upon 

a fiery and ardent mirror. 1718 Pope I had in. 525 From 
rank to rank she darts her ardent eyes. 1827 Hood Mids. 
Fairies 3 Kish, Quenching their ardent scales in watry gloom. 

5 . fig. Glowing with passion, animated by keen 
desire ; intensely eager, zealous, fervent, fervid: a. 
of persons and their faculties; transf. of ships. 

C1374 Chaucer Foeth. iv. iii. 121 }if he (be] ardaunt in 
auarice. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 288/2 Me was the more 
ardaunt to martirdome. 1538 Starkly Ragland 144 Yf we 
desyre wyth pure aflfccte and ardent niynd. 1539’! onstai.l 
Serai. Faint Sand. (1823) 51 He was of all the apostcls mosle 
ardent in fayth. *777 Watson Philip 7/(1793' M* xtv. 221 
Ardent to behold him, after an absence of several years. 
1848 Mariotti Italy II. i.20 Many an ardent patriot. 1867 
Smyth Sailor s Word-Bk., Ardent , said of a vessel when 
she gripes or comes to the wind quickly. 

b. of emotions and their expression. 

c 1374 Chaucer Foeth, tit. xh. 106 pc most ardaunt loue of 
hys wiif. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 1 Their gretc strength and 
ryght ardaunt courage. 1651 Hobbes Lesnath. in. xxxii. 196 
He finds an ardent desire to speak. 1742 Young St. Th. 
vhi. 721 Pray’r ardent opens Hcav'n. 184.9 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 174 His zeal for Episcopacy.. was now more ardent 
than ever. 

A'rdently, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -,] In an 
ardent manner; with great eagerness or keen desire ; 
passionately, earnestly, zealously. 

1340 Aycnb. 51 pet me etp and dryngh..opcr nut of 
inesure, oper to arifcntliche. 1474 Caxion C/tcssc 10 Whom 


a man louyd so ardantly. 1607 These LL Four-/. Beasts 454 1 
Panthers, ardently thirsting. 1786 BurKK/D'/. tt'. Hastings | 
Wks. 1842 II. 215 That the rajah would ardently catch at 
the objects presented to his ambition. 1816 SeoTt Black 
//«». ii. 13 Ardently attached to this sport. 

A rdentness. rare- 0 , [f. as prec. + -nkss.] 
The quality of being ardent ; ardour, ardency. 

1632 in Sherwood. 1721 in Bailey, etc. 

+ A’rder. Ohs. Forms: 6-7 arder, 7 ardor, 
-our, -ure. [Prob. a. OX. arOr plough, prob. ad. 
i..aratrum\ cf. also Gael, arad ])lottgh, and ardar 
plough, ardttr ploughman, in lTest Cornwall Gloss. 
Cf. Akhakh.] 

1 . Houghing ; csp. the fallowing, or ploughing up 
vacant land some time before the seed is put in. 

1581 2 Invent, in Best Farm. Bks. 11856) 172 For lyllinge of 
barlye land, one arder. 1616 Si rii- & Markh. Countr. 
Farm 534 In one arder or two you shall make your ground 
as clearc of weeds as possible. 1688 M. Robinson /‘/eat. 
Faith 117 Who can expect to reap much from a single ardour, 
or once ploughing? (1793 1813. Xgrie Surv. Durh. 68 What 
inhere called fonraders, vi/. wheat, clover, oats, and fallow 1 

2 . The state of being ploughed up. 

1524 MS. Leases Fean <y ( h. 1 ork i, (The lessee toj leve 
the arable land in gnd ardure and lillit. 

3 . I .and ploughed up and left fallow, fallow land. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. «i8$6> 13.* To so we oMe ardure. 

1668 Invent. in Best Farm. Bks. 176 I he winter conn 

.sowue on the grouride amt the ardcr>, 45/. 

Ardi, -Iiehe, obs. founs of ll vunv, Gaudily. 
Ardour, ardor a\i<Ui). Forms: 4 7 nrdurc, 

5 ardour, 7- nrdour, -or. [a. < )F. and AF. at - 
r/cwr, earlier OF. ardor, -nr, nuH\.ardcnr:—\..ar<t\n 
ern heat, f. ante-re to burn, The spelling ardo*, 
assimilated to 1.., has been in use since jbtli c ] 

1 . Fierce or burning heat; concr. lire, flame. 

<1645 Howi.1.1. l.ett, I. \\i\. 4t That grand I ‘tii versa Mire . 1 

may by its violent ardor vitrilie ami turn to one lump < f 
Crystal, the whole Body of the Earth. 1670( 01 i>>s /•>/»•» 
non 11. vhi. 409 To qitulilic the excl usive ardours of the Sun. 
, 755 B. Marks Mag. Arts*,- Se. 1..3 A Degree of Ardour 
equal to that at the Comet. 1814 Cary Panto 80 Within 
these ardours arc the spirits, each Swath’d in confining Iii c. 
f 2 . poet. An effulgent spirit. Cf. llch. i.;. (V-.. 

1667 Milton /’. 7 ..v. 249 The winged Saint .. from among 
Thousand Celestial ardors .. up springing light. 

3 . fig. Meat of passion or desire, vehemence, 
ardent desire ; warmth of emotion, /cal, fen our. 
eagerness, enthusiasm. Const, for. (The uatliest 
sense in Eng.: formerly used of evil passions, but 
now only of generous or noble impulses.) 

11386 Chaucer / *ers. V*. pS j The wicket! enchanting t>r ardure 
fj*. r. ordure, ordotirj of this sinne. 1483 C wins < -'id. /.eg. ' 
240 '4 The Ardcur and I’rcniiyng of let he rye. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. 111. iv. 86 When theconqnilsiue Arduregiiiesihecliarge. 1 
1644 Milton 7 '.due. <17381 137 Infusing into their yming 
breasts such an ingenious anil noble ardour. 1678 Mak\i i 1 
Growth Popery Wk>. 1875 l\ r . 313 This dispute was raised 
to a greater ardure and contention than ever. 1756 Bi rke 
Vind. Xat. Soc. Wks. I. 14 And fuel Mich refreshing airs of 
liberty, as daily raise our ardour for more. 1769 Ri mi rim>n 
Chas. t\ III. lx. rjo Hurried on by a martial ardor. 1819 
J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Me/r. Syst. 111. 131 Inquiries., 
pursued w iLh ardor and perseverance. 1847 J. W11 son Far. 
Chr. Xor/h 11857! II. 9 The bright ardours of boyhood. 

t Ardu’ity. Ohs. rare, [cogn.w. F. arduife, 

It. arduita, ail. E. arduitaf-cm , i.ardnns : see next 
and -trv.] Steepness, arduoiisness, difficulty. 

1623 in Cocklk\m. 1653 W \ n.KnousE .-tpof Learn. 95' L. 

I hope the arduity will not he unconquerable. 1755 in J. 

Arduous (autli/Z|As), a .; also 6 hnrduos. [f. 

L. ardtt-us high, sleep, difficult + -nrs.] 

1. Eoftv, high, steep, difficult to climb: alsoy 7 ;”. 

1713 Stkllr Guard. No. 20 ? 1 To forgive is the most 

arduous pitch human nature can arrive at. 1709 I'nrii Fss. 
Crit. 05 Those arduous paths they trod. 1831 Macaulay 
Baszift'/t, Fss. (18541 L 174 2 Knowledge at which Sir L 
Newton arrived through arduous and circuitous paths. 

2. Marti to accomplish or achieve; requiring 
strong effort ; difficult, laborious, severe. 

1538 Starkly Fug laud 27 A mater .. of grete dyflyculty 
and harduos. 1718 Kobe Iliad mv, 523 An arduous battle 
rose around the dead. 1775 H arris Philos. A rraugem. 
<1841! 259 A task too arduous for unassisted philosophy. 
1849 M waui.ay Hist. Fug. I. 206 Such an enterprise would 
he in the highest degree arduous and hazardous. 

3 . IJy transference* to the activity required for 
the task : Strenuous, energetic, laborious. 

1753 [Sec Arduously], i860 Tyndall <» 7 uc. i. § 22.160 Less 
than two good ones [guides|.. an arduousdimher ought not 
to have. 1873 Bukion Hist. Scot. VI. Ixxiii. 376 Montrose 
made arduous efforts to reconstruct his army. 

A’rduously, adv. [f.prec. + -ly -.] In an ardu¬ 
ous manner, with difficulty, laboriouslv,strenuously. 

1753 Miss Collier Art Torment . 18S Arduously endeavour, 
ing to shew that these our precepts, etc. 1858 Froude Hist. 
Fug. IV. xviii. 55 The work of fusion was accomplished at 
last, though painfully and arduously. 

A rduousness. [f. as prec. + -xtss.] The 
quality of being arduous ; difficulty. 

1731 in Bailey. 1748 Kk uardson Clarissa (i8ti) V. x.\ii. 

248 The arduousness of the case. 1859 Mekivalk Rom. 
Emp. xlii. V. 13 The arduou>ness of the task of governing it. 

Ardure, obs. form of Ardkr and Ardour. 
A’rdurous, a. rare [? for ardorous : cf. 
amorous .] Full of ardour, ardent. 

1814 Cary Dante's Par. x. 248 Lol further on, Where 
flames th' ardurous spirit of Isidore. 


+ Are, A 1 Ohs. [Common Teut.: OE. dr, are , 
cogn \v. OX. eir, OFris. ere , OS. and OHG. era, 
MI LG. ere , mod.G. chrc O leut. *aiza. In 13th c. 
the long a in due course became 0, exc. in the north ; 
hence the MIC. form Okk, q.v.] 

1 . Honour, reverence. 

<-950 I.indisf.Gosp. John iv. 44 Wit^aon hisa*<Me uor^-cip 
vet aare \Rushtv. are] lie h.cfis. 1205 Lav. 31957 F a 5 tl be 
dude mare \ to Feteres are (1250 1'cter his arc]. 

2 . Grace, clemency. SccOrkjA 1 

e \zqo Moral Ode 127 Wctine dc<) i> atterc dure wel late he 
hidilefi are. <*1200 Ormin 1041 Tropiiiari, pan 111.133 onn 
EnnglisOi neintuned ben Millccnn & shrovenu arc. t 1320 
Sir Tristr. 11. xciii, Swete Ysomlc, thin arc! 

t Are, A re v a ivM, sh.- Mas. Ohs. [A, one of the 
notes of the gamut + re, the second note of each 
hexachord.] Ju Guido Arctino’s airangement of 
the musical scale, the name of the note A in tho^c 
hexachonls (the 1st, qlh, and 7th , in which it co¬ 
incided with the second lowest note, sung to the 
syllable re. In the collective gamut, A re was 
distinctively, A of the first hexachord i.e. the 
note A on the lowest or first space of the modern 
bass staff), the lowest note but one of Guido's 
whole scale ; A of the octave, which was la of the 
-’nd hexachord, and mi of the 3rd, as well as re of 
the 4th, being distinguished as A la-mi-re. ftv 
Gro\e, /)iit. Mas. 1. 7^4.) (T. Gamut. 

< 145a ButFsi/ne in Ret. .tut. I. 83 I.very tlarke -eytln. 
that are golhe hefor hemy, 1596 Shaks. tarn. Shr. in. i. 74 
\r. t.i plead Hnrteiisio’s pa^iou. 1705 l . Sioi a in /'htl 
/ rau>. X X V. 2080 An (A lave, from Are l > ALunire. 1760 
I See \l.\MIK1 ). 

!! Are (ar , shA [Fr., ad F. The unit of 

supeilicial nuasuiemeiit in the French metric system ; 
a square of which llie side measures ten incite*, 
equal to 1 1 q• 0 sq. yards. 

1819 J.tJ. A1 >\Ms in V. Davies Mctr. Syst. 147. 

t Are, f'.l Ohs. [OK. lit inn : -ei* Auk.V».I] 1 » 
show grace or clemency t<». respect, spare. 

1000 .Ell ku Tosh. iv. ^i Ac An»cl<»n lu-oa hl« . , 1200 
< )rmin And Drihhiin . . Shall arc-mi hiunii. tb/d. 14' 
>wa J-att in mihht wel arenn himm Fait iss 5 .eu he forr 
gilltedd. 

Are U, ill, \i. J I. FI. plus, lud <<f IF < file 
ol the remaining pails of tlu: orig. substantive vb.: 
cf. Am. 

Are, var. A in adz*, no th. Bufoie, earlier, 
i 1320 Song in Ret.. Inf. I. 292 Of ef fa ui {printed u>] and 
c !a mi, ne »«>iul y in-vtie are. 

Are, oils. f. Ear, Erk, Mkui, IIkk, Oak, Tur n:. 
Area < ’ i/,a). FI. nreas, rarely arete, [a. J.. 
area a \acant piece of level ground in a limn.] 

1 . A vacant piece of ground, a level space not 
built over or otherwise occupied ; a clear or opui 
space within a building, such as the unseated pan 
of a church, the arena of an amphitheatre, etc. 

1538 la land ft in. IV. 60 In the wot Fail of this Stieei is 
a large Area imironed with meetly good Buildinges. 1651 
Wot ton. Refit/. 45 <K.' A floor or area of goodly length, 
1726 Cavali.m k Mem. 1. 107 The (Minqiowder being. spread 
over Floors and Areas made for that purpose. 1740 Cuu-i k 
Apo/.i 1756k I.301 The area or platform of ihe old stage*. 
1762 He.ui* I fist. Eng. uSo6i IV. Iii. 88 I hat ihe communion 
table should he removed from the middle of the area. 1869 
InuicHK Preh. Times vlii. 273 With a level area at the 
summit. 1884 Daily AV.-ov to Mar. 4/2 CTficat. Advt.) 
Comfortable area seals at sixpence. 

2 . An enclosed court, spec, a sunken court, shut 
off from the pavement bv railings, ami approached 
by a flight of steps, whiehgivesaccessto the basement 
of dwelling houses. Dry area : a covered channel 
round theextcrnal vvallsof abuilding to prevent damp. 

1649 Jf.k. Tavi.hr Gt. F.xernp. n. Add. xi. 24 The Temple 
was the area and court of Religion. 1694 Loud. Gaz. 
tnmuixii 4 The Dining.Room Moor.. hath .. a pleasant 
Airy 30 foot long. 1712 Sum Sped. No. 454 * 6 One of 
the Windows which opened to the Area below. 1810 Wei.- 
i.ingion in Gurw, Disp. VI. 9 ’I’o go, like gentlemen, out of 
the hall door .. and not out of the hark door, or by the area. 
1839 Dickens O. Picist ( 18=0145/2 Fulling the caps from the 
heads of small hoys and tossing them down areas, 
b. Often at/rih as in area-hell, -gift', etc. Area- 
sneak: a thi< f who steals into kitchens through 
area-gates left open. 

1836 1 fie kens Sketches v. (1850) 16/2 [11 rang the area-hell. 
1838 — Xith. Xit k. vi. iC. D. ed. * 42 With spears in their 
hands like lacquered area railings. 1869 Fug. Met h. 14 May 
1S1/1 Would infallibly become pickpockets or area-sneaks. 

3 . The amount of surface contained within given 
limits; superficial extent. (Fonnerly used also of 
cubic content.) Area of planetary motion : the 
space contained hy any arc of the orbit and the 
two radii which intercept it. 

1570 Billings! ky Euclid 1. iv, The area of a triangle, is 
that space, which is conlayned within the sydesof a triangle. 
1635 N. Carpenter Geogr. Del. 1. viii, 201 The Area: or 
spaces comprehended of Solide figures. 1685 Boyle Free 
Fnq. 312 So the Bigness or Area of the Pupil varies. 1710 
Steele Tatler No. 179 p 6 The Arcaof my Green-House ts a 
Hundred Paces long, Fifty broad. 1727 51 Chambers Cyel. 
s.v., A line, or radius, drawn from the centre of the sun to 
the centre of the planet, always sweeps or describes elliptic 
Areas proportional to the limes. 1831 Brewster Optics 
46 Increasing the size of the lens or the area of its surface. 
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— Newton (1855) II, xiv, n Newton regarded the area*; 
of curves as generated by drawing the ordinate into the 
aliMiixsa. 1833 Sir J. Hkrsciikl .dr/r£>K. v.201 Thcequahlc 
description ofareas by the earth about the sun. 

4 . A particular extent of surface, esp. of the 
earth’s surface ; a space, region, tract. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Not. xx. (1852) 4S0 The East Indian 
archipelago .. is in most parts an area of elevation. 1854 
laniAM in Led. Ed tie. R. Instil. 95 The area over which a 
language is spoken. 1879 George Hrogr. «y Hov. it. ii. 107 
There are still in India great areas uncultivated. 

b. /No/. A limited part of the surface of any or* 
ganism, distinguished by colour, texture, etc., from 
that which surrounds it. 

1851 Richardson Ceol. viii. 232 The part which i> l>ent 
against the ventral valve is called the area. 1857 Bfrki lev 
Cry/>t. Hot. $ 395 Anastomosing so as to form little area-. 
1880 Syd. .Yfv. I.c r. s.v., The germinative area .. an opaque 
spot in which the embryo appears. 

5 .Jig. Of extent conceived by the mind: Surface 
(ohs.) ; scojk?, range, extent. 

1627 G. Waiis Ha,otis Ad7>. Learn. 1^40' Pref. 29 The 
minds of men are after Mich strange waifs besieged, that 
for to admit the true beams of tilings, a sincere ami jiolislit 
Area is wanting. 1852 I >. Mm iih.i. Dream Life 163 The 
whole area of life. 1872 Liddon Elan. Retig. i. eh The exact 
area and import of these truths. 

t 6. A bed or border in a garden. (So in I..) Oh. 

1658 Sir T. Prow si. Card. Cyrus i. 1,5 The area nr du ns. 
Rated pint might he a perfect square. 1669 J. Rost, Lug. 
Viney. t'ind. <1**751 25 1 hat when the ridges conic to he 
levell'd, the lop of your sets may he even with I lie area. 

7 . A bald place on the head ; a disease of the 
hair which causes it to fall off and leave bald 
patches. in 1 . 

1706 in Pinnies. 1727 51 Cm\whirs Cn/., 1 rea is a 

general kind of depihuiun. 1880 in SW. So,. /,cr. 

t Area*cll, T'. Ohs. Fur forms sec Reach r\ 
[OK. ar/tva/t, f. A pref. \ -» net an to Reach ; c«»gn. 
with (>1 Ws.unrirhtw, \\\tw\A\. erreieheu. ( f. Aithe- 
i ilK, with which this \b. was occas. confused.] 

1. trims. 7 *o reach, gel at; esp. to get at with a 
weapon, to strike. 

1014 (\ E. ( Itton. liquid MS. Sloh r;dl fi t man ivmi !>:• t 
man arc-can nrihtc. t 1230 ho r. R. pe hah-wen inak*-d«-n 
of ,\I pe worldc a.sc am* st"l .. imrto areehell ]><• hc«*Ui*lic. 
.11330 Sir ( } tue/ 13*.' Otuwrl, for wrap)).-, a n«»n Nn-ip*- 
him on |*e cheke Ixwi. 1393 (»«m 1 k l ‘on/. II. 14 < The flood 
in such condition A valet h, that his drinke stn • * he Me m.»y 
nought, f 1460 I.yhaus /V*1120 For wham I.vIhnui-* 
nrafte, After liys fersic ilrawghtc lie slrp for evrrm.ue. 
!475 G \x 1 os Jason 3*»h, For whom he an-theth shall iku* r 
after see fayr tlaye. 1513 l»«*i *.l.\s .Eneis 11. x. i.v With 
gnmdin lame.. Almaist he haul him 1 ui< hit and arrekit. 

2. jig. I o get into possession t»|, obtain. 

1393 tiowiR Con/. 1 . 15.* For oftc shall a woman have 
’riling, wlli« he a man may nought arei he. 1596 Svi n.m k 
O. 11. x. ;.| Fill his ambitious sonnes \nlo them twaine 
Arr.night the rule. 

3 . /rmts. 7 'o reach (a thing to a person ; to hand, 
deliver. 

1 1000 .Llpric Cram, xxyiii. § 5 A rare me \i h‘»c. 1205 

l.w. 10539 lie .. wapnen him nr.elite 11250 arable|. a 1300 
Flor iz HI. 81? To Daris . Twciili puml he ara^tc. 1388 
Wyu.if John xiii. 26 'Fo whom V sclial areehu a sop of 
breed. 1530 1 ’ai.sck. 435/2, I arcche a thing to one toiichyng 
or handlyng of it, Jattayns. 

4 . /ntr. 7 o reach, stretch, extend (/<?). 

f 1225 St. Mar/terete 118661 12 As Jxd* ha sehc .. |>c deore 
rode areachcn to pe heouene. 1382 Wveur (Jen. xli.v. 1 * 
Xahuluii.. arcchyngc 1 1388 schal slrelche] \ nto Sidon. 1398 
Trevisa Earth. De /’. R. vm. xvi. 114951 3 2 4 Noo thyngc .. 
growyth but thesouncWinearetchetherto. 1506 Gi vmordk 
I'ylgr. 35 They do arcchc ferre in lengthe. 1513 Douglas 
.Etuis in. x. 44 And hedis scinand to the heuin areik. 

5 Hence in various fig. senses: To reach or attain 
in thought, imagine ; to be sufficient or able. 

c 1220 Cretsuu in Celt. How. 193 Ne mci non hcorte.. 
nrechcn-.Hu mucliel god Su seirkest wiiVinne paradise. 
£1230 Attcr. R. 166 II wo sc wule bipten hire iv areachen 
}>erto |/.t*. to heaven k 1398 Trevisa Hart It. De I*. R. v. 
xvii, }V- tonge iny^te not areche to speke. 1309 Rre/t. Ret/t les 
iv. 12 Ne alle the prophete of Jic loud .. My}tc not areche 
..To pale J>e |»ore pejile. 1541 State Papers lien. /* l //, 
I. 671 As farre .as our jxiure wyites can arrechc. 

Aread, arede, areed(arrd), v. arch. Forms: 

1 arddan, anedan, 2-3 areden, 3-9 arede, 6 
areedo, 6-7 arreed, 7-9 arced, 6-9 aread. Pa. I. 

\ areedde, 4 arad(de, 6-9 arod. Pa. pp/e. 1 
ararded, arecd, 6-9 ared, (9 areded). [OF., are- 
t/au, WSax. anit/an. f. A* pref. 1 out + rctia/i : sec 
Rea t ). C ogn. w. 0 1 1 G. / mi tan , mod. G. crrat hen , 
to guess, divine ; orig. a strong vb.. but already in 
OK. with weak inflexion : pa. t. anedt/c. Although 
areas/ is a derivative of Read, yet having been 
more or less archaic for 300 years, it is found in 
modem writers in various M K. sjrcllings: the regu¬ 
lar conjugation is arca'tf, arc'd\ arc'd .J 
I. Regular senses. 

+ 1. leans. 7 *o determine by counsel; to decree. 

t 885 K. /El .eked H.edtx iv. v. 1 Bosw.l Da ddmas 8.4 8c fram 
faNlerum ariddc and wjlron. Ibid. 11, xvii, LHe] 

sende jewrit, on J> ani he ^esette and aridde. 

t 2 . To declare by su]>ernatural counsel, oracu¬ 
larly; to divine, augur, soothsay, niophesy. Ohs. 

1 1000 Ags. Cos/. Luke xxii. 64 Arad, nwylc ys sc 8c f>e 
sldh. <*1175 Lamb. /low. 121 Mchtcn hinc aredan Inva hit 
were }n:t lune smite. 1393 Gower Con/. 11 .158 He feigneth 
him to tonne ared? Of thing which afterward shuld fallc. 


1526Tinoale Lttke xxii. 64 Arede who it is that smoote the? 
1587 Golding De Mar nay xxii. (1617; 368 Fauna whom the 
good huswiues call Fatua of Fate, that is to say, Desiinie, 
because shee W'as wont to areede their fortunes. 160c 
Holland Livy\. xxxvi. 27 b, Come on Sir Soothsayer areed, 
and tell me by the flight of your birds, whether that may 
possihlie be done, which I now' conceive in my mind. 

+ 3 . In a more general sense : To declare, make 
known, titter, tell ^things unknown to others). Ohs. 

£ 885 K./Klereh Hoeth. xxiii, D 4 sc Wisdom J>i s spell arid 
harfde. c 1300 K. Alis. 5115 No man ne couthc areden The 
nomine hot the heuenc kyng. 1613 \V. Mrowne Brit. Hast. 
1. iii. 11772) I. 87 Sad swaine areatle, What cause so great 
effects of grief hath wrought? 1622 Wither in Farrs S. /’. 
11848'216 Areed Of whom thou lcarn'd^t to make such songs 
as these. 1642 H. Mori: Song0/Soul 1. ti. l.w, Aread then 
I Mi taco what sights these be. 

4 . 7 ‘o divine, guess, conjecture (things unknown 
to oneself), atrh. 

e 1374 Cn.\r<TR Troylns it. 1456 Whal it is, 1 leye I kanne 
arede. 1532 Mori: Conjfnt. Tiudaie Wks. 525/1 To geasse 
iS: arede vpon his dark ridles .. wha h of these two elections 
he incaneth. 1796 Sm niKV Joan of Arc Wks. VII. 34 
Rightly he ared the Maid's intent. 1847 Parham Ingot. Leg. 
11877J 373 Areed my counsel aright. 

5 . 7 *ti divine the meaning of (obscure words), inter¬ 
pret (a dream), solve (a riddle or enigma', areh. 

a iooo C.rdntott's Daniel dir.) 73f Ne inihtim anedan men 
« ngles arend-Ijec. <1315 Shoreh\m 24 Hy that aredeth 
thyse redeles, a 1300 Cursor M. 4474, I shal arede wcl Jn 
swenene, 1393 (»ow r k Con/. 1 . 25 The sweven. .That Daniel 
anone arad. 1483 Canton (i. de /a Tour <»ij l>. They nn-^t 
not arede a tertayne deiiynal, **1535 More 552 iR.) 
A retie my riddle, what is that? 1654 Cviakek Disc. Afol. 
28 We have nee«l of some Oedipus, to art ad tis his riddles, 
1870 Morris Earthly Ear. II. m, 348 So is thy dream aredetl. 

t 6. 7*0 interpret or solve 1 written symbols'; to 
Read. Oh. 

< 885 K. .Fit rid (,'r,gory's East. I’ref. 7 Dealt tiuinige 
UlAon r.nglisr gewril aridalU t 1340 A lisa under 573 Ia:t 
write cilery woide .. that more folkc myghl hit arede. 

b, i/ilr, 

1205 l.w. 22719 Her iimn niai arede (1250 readt 1 of Ar8nre. 

II. Rater archaislic senses, foimed on Rkaij. 

7 . Iraus. Fo timiDcl, advise. 

*559 W\ rr. .J/ug., James /, \\ iii, 1 arctic the) fore all jtctiple 
It hr wise. 1596 Sli.sslR /‘‘.p. IntriKl., .Mr . the VI1. red 
Must* aivrtls. 1643 M111<'\ /Vwu'iiJipi Imr««l. ^ l.«-i me 
ari rrd him, not to he the foreman of any misjudg'd opinion. 

b. iti/r. or a ho/. 

1599 liv. 11 u 1. Sat. w. i. la.t hini that hath nought, 
fi-an noughi, I arced. 1763Gin xnm 1. Hoetns I. 114 What 
cant l>r lin'd, So Donald light a reeds, must he endur'd. 

8 7 *o decide, decree advisedly, adjudge, areh. 

1593 L. I ( \R\» V Hhilad. 1 We may best areede who is 
iik'si. irtlihle. 1596 Sn \si i< iii, 35'l heiehy Sir Aile- 

gall did plaint: arertl That unto him the horse belong'd. 
1863 l,n. I-vtion Ring of . itn.tstt ]. .»?8 The king meads 
the mon.in.hy to him that shall read the rithlle of lhe ring. 

t Area d, sh. Ohs. Vlso in 6 arreerte. [f. prtc. 
vb. alter rede, reed sb.] Advice, counsel. 

1590 I.ontiK En pit ties' twld. Leg. in 1 lallivv. .Shahs. VI. 
Follow mine arreede. 1601 Earl Huntington 1. iii. in H.ul, 
Don's/. V) 11 . 116 I'Iiik by my areed you shall provide. 

Areaclde, var. of Akkdue v. Ohs. 
tAreadily, adv. Ohs. [f. Akeadi* + -ly-.] 
Readily, easily, suitably. 

t 1350 li'rtl. Ha /erne 5025 All |>c men vpon mold ‘ ne mi*,t 
it descriuc A rcdili lo j>c rijtes. Ibid. 5230 Held a icdili to 
ri^t ’ he riche & J e j*ore. 

t Area diness. Ohs. Also 5 aredynes, 6 7 
aredines.se, 7 arredi-. [f. next +-ness.] Readi¬ 
ness, preparedness. 

a 1500 I Its. VI l in Ellis Ong. Lei/, t. ii. I. 20 In aredynes 
to lesiste her malice. 1548 /'roc/, in StryjHi /a /. Mew. 11 . 
1. xii. 97 To have in ful arcatliness.. t wo good and liable 
horses. 1620 Earl Hkrt k. in Eortcsc. Hafcrs 141 My arredi* 
nes.se to serve your Majesties most verlnous daughter. 

f Area dy, a. Ohs. Forms: ^aredi, 4-5 aredy. 
[f, Ready : the prefix perhaps a variant of je-, 
in the common MK. i rcdi 1 v-redy : sec A- 

pref. fi.] Reatly, prepared ; in readiness. 

1250 Lay. 7978 pilke nihlcs a-redi were his cnihtes. 1340 
Ayeub. 121 pe pine of belle h«t is eche daye aredy. 1480 
Caxion Chron. Eng. cevi. 187 v\l tho men were a rtdy. 

t Area dy, t'. Ohs . Forms: 5 arredye, 5-6 
arodyte. -ie. [f. prcc.] 7 o make ready. 

1470 Reb. in Line. 6 He woide arredye liyrn self to com. 
1534 Ld. Herners Cold. Hit. M. An re/. (1546) Kkb, They 
hauc aredyed the my lie. 

Areal (c*r/|ab,, a. [ad. T. a red/is, f area : see 
Auea and -ai. 1 .] Of, jierlaining to, or of the 
nature of, an area. 

1676Cot.i.tvs in Kigaud Corr. Set. Men II, 202 Ills calculus 
of the areal ordinate. 1881 Hist. Colt. Stafford. 1 1 . 89 The 
areal Hundred. 

Areality (c*r/|X-l!tiV [f. prec. +-ity; cf. 
nenfra/tty/] Condition in respect of area. 

2881 Standard 6 July 5 8 The areality of the population of 
London is -0197 acres .. to each person. 

t Arear, Ohs. Forms; 1-2 arwr-an, 2 
arer-en, 3 areer-en, 3areri, 2 - 6 arere, 3-6 areare, 
5 areyre, .s-6 arrere, 6-7 crearo, arreare. [OK. 
anerait, f. A- pref. 1 up, out -f nr ran to Rear In 
15 17th c. the r was corruptly doubled : sec Ait- 
pref - The OE. arte ran, cogn. with Goth, urrais- 
jan , was the caudal of Arise. The parallel form 
from OX. was Akaise.] 

1 . To raise, erect, build, rear (an edifice, etc.). 


a 800 Runic Stone in I 'orhsk. Arch. Jml. (1883) xxix. 81 
lgiLuip ara;rde arfter lfcrhtsuihe becun. nooo Ags. Coup. 
John it. 10 A-rarst pu hit on prym da^on? 1250 Lay. 26222 
And radde 3am bit wine '. ane ca.stel a-reare. c 1380 Sir 
Fertonb. 2914 he Gala's arered an hye. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 
11. xlvti. 31 He arrerjd a fayre and stronge gate. 1571 
Digges Pantow. B iv, How Perpendiculares vppon any 
straight line are creared. 1627 Speed Eng. Abridged ii. § 10 
(They] arreared a Crosse vpon Stanemore. 

f l S' To set up. establish pan iiisiiiulion, etc ). 
?rt8oo O.E. Chron. an. 718 Sio Cuhhurh h^et Uif a:t Win- 
Imrnan ararode. a 1000 Andreas 1647 And aj godes rihl 
ara:red. i 1175 Lamb. How. 93 Eftcr hissere hisnunge weren 
a re rede muneehene lif. c 1375 Wvclif Serw. xlv. Sel. Wks. 
L *29 Goddis lawe quenchid and Anticristes arerid. a 14CO 
Odouian 21 Crystcndom how they goime arere. 

3 . To lift up, to raise (in local position). 

c 1175 Cott. How. 205 }>ei arerde l printedaxc.<\dn\ al nxMicun 
up, pet was adun a-falkn. /1230 Auer. R. 252 Hwon he 
ualled he naueA hwo him arcarc. 1382 Wyci.ie Ex. xiv. 16 
Tliow forsotlie arere [1388 reisej thin ^erde. 1398 Trevisa 
Hart/u I/c H. R. in. i, He 3af to men visagis arerid towarde 
}>c stems, t 1440 Ccsta Row. 255 He arerid vp the childc 
with hL owitc hondis. 1566 Dr ant l Tailings per. K vj b, I x.t 
us arreare our haudes.. to God. 1621 Burton . 4 nat. Mel. 
11. ii. vi. ii, Things down must not l>e dejected, hut creared. 

b. 7 o raise (an animal) on il* hind legs. 

1622 Pi:.veil am Coiufl. Cent. 111. <1634)157 Rampant is said 
when the Lion is an eared up in the Scoichcoii. 

4 . fig. in various senses: 7 *o raise in rank, honour- 
aide position, or estimation, mental or moral con¬ 
dition, etc.; to exalt. 

£•885 K. jEmkuvi Crcgory's Hast. xi. 67 Hie ne nia^on 
I lit ra geek (hies slai)ol upanerai). < 1175 Lamb. How. 115 
Des kingges rilitwisnes artreft his kinc seile. 1340 Afenb. 
85 Virtue arerehRane man an he^. 1382 Wvcije Isa. tit. 16 
Arerctl Uti the (logins of Sion. 1398 Trev is.\ Harth. He 
H. R. in. i. 1495I43 Thespyryte is arcryd vp to the contem- 
placion of g<xi. 1577 Hi i.lovvi s Citettara's Epist. 27There 
was no man a reared to honor, hut he that deserued it. 1621 
Bouton . \nat.Mel. ill. iv. 1. ii, A spiritual wing to ereare us. 

5 . 7 *o raise (a shout). 

£ 1380 AW /•'crumb, 3020 |V Sara^yns sone )>at cry arcreF 
i 1425 StTcn Sages <P. i 4 >7 Bot I hadde arerj-d cry. 

6. To raise Ironi the dead, raise lo life or health. 

< 1000 . igs. Cosp. John vi. 54 And ic liine ararre on |>ain 
ytmiestaii d.r^e. £ 117^ ( ott. How. 211 Of s<xile deaiV arer 
me. 1393 Gum ni (on/. III. 38 Fh.il any dede nu*n were 
arered. < *450 Loni i nn Crait xxxvi. 58 Of his siknesse he 
did him arere. a 1520 J/yrr. ()ur I.adye 123 The IxxIyeA 
of them shal l*e arered lo endelcsse icye. 

7 . To start (a wild animal from its lair), rare. 

a 1400 (\rr. Myst. .15 ‘Flic hare fro the fforme we xal arere. 

8. l o rouse into activity, arouse, excite, siir up. 

<1230 .liter. R. 4.6 lie is euer mnl>e to arcarcn siiinc 

wreAoe. <1340 lb r. «V Hind. 02 Whan |>e vvinde .. j>e 
wawns arere ill. a 1400 Cor. Myst. 132 More slawndyr we lo 
) tvvol xal arere. 1577 I l<«i inoii.d Chron. I. 112/1 He nr- 
rearcth bailcll against the Northumlxrs. 1603 James I in 
Fuller t 'h. Hist. \. i. V.277 Lest. . a desperate presumption 
he arreared by infi rring the ne< es-ciry certainly of per¬ 
sisting in grace. 1607 Torsi.u. Serpents 641 They arrear 
deadly war against .strangers. 

0 . To raise petson, agent in hostility against. 

< 1175 Lamb. I/out . 113 1 K- arered his iimhI mid modines.se un¬ 
rein God. c 1430 Life St. Hath. I Jiblis Mi?.) 100 Ihesu crist 
shal arere a^enst theanadtiersary. 1611 Speed Ilist.Ct. Exit. 
vi. I iii. 11632 184 1 n Spain against him was an eared Maximus. 

10. 7*0 iaise, levy (troops). 

1366 M.mndlv. v. 38 He may arrere mo than coo? linen). 
1494 Fabyan vi. ccxi. 226 A fayre Company, that he had 
areyred in Oxenf<»rt!eshyre. 1579 Kenton Ctticeiurd. v. 
(1599) 205 To areare a sufficient strength to oppresse the 
conspirators. 

11. T o raise, levy (taxes, etc ). 

c 1340 Alisaunder 360 Pei Rat raunson with right arere ne 
might. 1480 C.vxton Citron. Eng. exeix. 179 He lete arere 
a tallyage of al the goodcs of Knglond. 1529 Rasteu. 
/ 'a sty we t j 811 > 132 He arerjd gretesonnnys of money. 1609 
IlEivwoon B’ryf. Troy xvii. Ixxxiii, And arrear'd a tax of 
the Tenth 1 ’enny. 

12 . reft. 7 *o rise, gel up. 

c 1220 Leg. St. Rath. 1114 Aras, & areardc him self frain 
dea()c. 1340 Ayeub. 179 Arere )>e and do )>i wyl. C1380 
Sir Ecru tub. 210 Sone he arerd him after Fm. 

13 . intr. a. 7*0 arise, hajipen, occur, b. To 
rear, as a horse docs. 

1205 Lav. 22966 Vif on uolke feondscipc arereS .. hilweone 
twon monnen. c 1330 Kyng of Ta rs 250 Ar eny more serwe 
arere. 1 1430 Syr Cent rides 5924 The sted arcrud and fcl 
bakward. 

A-rear (ari° j), advh. phr. [A prep . 1 + Rear she, 
cf. A rue a n adv. from Fr ] In the rear. 

1840 Carlyle Irish Joum. 04 Wind is arear of us. 1865 
Fredh. Ct. xiii. x. V. 104 The Saxons dragged heavily arear. 

Arcar^e, obs. form of Arrear. 
tArea rer. Ohs. rare~ { . [f. Arear v. + -kr 1 .] 
One w ho rears, raises up, or arouses. 

1382 Wvclif Judith xiv. 9 That not of the arereris f v.r. 
rercres; ) r ulg. ab excitantibus).. Olofernes sliitldc waken. 

t Arearing, vh/. sb. [f. as prec 
7*he action of raising, lifting u]>, or elevation. 

1382 Wycmf Lev. vii. 34 The litil hrest forsothe of arerymg 
| Cover hale, Wauehrest j. 1398 Trevisa Harth. De H. II. 
vi 11. xi. (1495) 317 The vij planetes .. now ben in exaltacion 
and arcrynge. 

t Area son, v. Ohs. Also 3 aresun. 4 5 are- 
son(ne, 5 araisou, 6 arraison. [a. OFr. arcs-, 
arcisaraisone-r, mod.F. arraisonner, levelled 
form of earlier araisn'tcr (i sing. pres, araiso/te) 
lale L. adrationarc, f. a</to + ration a re to discourse, 
f, ration-cur. see Reason.] By-form of Arraign v. \ 
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AREOLATED. 


to address words and csp. questions to; to ques¬ 
tion, examine, call to account. 

c 1250 Kent. Strut, in O. E. Mist. 35 pa nresunede urc lord 
pc paens.. vre-fore hi hedden i Ik; so longe idel. 1340 
Ha.mpoi.i-: Pr. Const. 2460 And he aresoued, als right es Of 
alle his mysdedys. 1470 IIardino Citron, clwxviij, Wal¬ 
worth .. A reasoned hym then of his greate lewdenesse. 147s 
Caxton Jason 41 l>, And spack not one wonte hm if he 
were demanded or araisoned. 1594 Carkw Tasso (1881) 
t<x> He..Arraisons him with this bcMiioothing art. 

I Areason, sb. Ohs. rare~\ In 3 areisun. 
[f. prcc.] Examination, interrogation 
a 1300 Floriz <$ HI. 248 pe porter is culuart and felun, lie 
wide him seltc areisun. [?or a reisun\ 

fArea'SOner. Ohs. rare. In 5 arcsoncrc. 
[f. Arkamox v. + -KK 1 : cf. O Y.araisneor and Au- 
kaioxkk.] One who addresses or questions. 

1483 Cath. Angl., Arcs*mere, A Ihx/nitor, cone Iona tor. 

t Area st, area’sted,///-</ Ohs. [pa. pple. 
of Rkast v .: see A- pref fi.] Reaslv, rancid. 
Areastiness, reastiness, rancidity. 

1440 /Vow/. Part'. 14 A-resle. or rcsly, as flesche |rv/\ 
aree.styd, arcest or recstyd], Rauentus.. A-rextcnexse of 
flesshe. Rancor. 

t A'reatour. Obs.~° [f. F. area threshing- 
floor: see -ator.] ‘A thresher, or he that makes 
clean the floor.’ Blount Glossoyr. 1656. 

Aroawe, ohs. form of Allow adv.\ var. Aube v. 
Areca ( a**r/ka). Forms : 6 nrcha, arreca, 7 ar- 
rcqna, arecca, S areka, 9 areeka, 7 arcca ; also 
7 areque, arck f «S arock, 9 arak. [a. l‘g. areca, 
ad. Malayalam dt/ehha, — Canaicse at/ike, Tamil 
dilaikity, f. adai denoting close arrangement of the 
cluster + kdy nut, fruit (lip. Caldwell). The accent 
is on the first syllable in all the languages.] 

Name of the tree and fruit of a genus of palms, 
of which one species (. 7 . Cat celt it) bears nuts of the 
size of a nutmeg, which the natives roll up with 
a little lime in the leaves of the held, and chew, 
thereby tingeing their teeth ami saliva red. 

liSio Varthe.ma Trav. transl. J. W. Jones <1863) 144 The 
tree of the said coflblo is called Arccha.] 1599 IIakujyt 
Coy. 11 . 223 Great quantie of Arclia . which fruit they eat 
. with the leaf of an Ilerbe which they call Bciiel). I bid. 

11 . 1. 262 Cocos, figges, arrecaes, and other fruits. 1615 tr. 
De Montfarf s Snrr. E. Indies 39 The fruit.. called Areque. 
1625 Pencil as Pilgrims 11.1157 This Arrequa .. male cl h men 
almost drunke. 1702 \V. J. Le Hruyu's l ay. Levant 117 571 
ll.lxvii. to: The Areek is a fruit which grows in thick 
bunches. 1808 Parsons Trav. Asia xii. 259 Arak nuts, 
wrapped in beetle leaf. 1871 Matekr Iravaneore 56 The 
thick, Icathcrdikc leaf sheath of the areca palm tree. 

t Are cche, v. Ohs. 1-3. bonus: 1 arec- 
c(e)an, 2 3 arecche, (areche). l\i. t. arohte, 
aroehte. Pa.pple. araht, aroust. The mod. spell¬ 
ing would be areteh. [OK. ar$ce(e)au, f. A- fref. 1 
+ r$cc{c)an : see Kecche. Cf. DUG. arreenen , 
arreehan. (Very early confused with Akkach, as 
was the simple recche with reach.)] 

1 . To explain, expound, declare the meaning of. 
<"885 K. Aiu Hva*Gregory's Past Pref. 7 Swa: ic hie amljit- 

fullicost arcctcati mcahie. C975 Rttslno. Gasp. Matt. xiii. 
36 Arecce us pa selicnisse. c 1000 Ags. G., An tree us. r::6o 
Hatton G., Areche us. 1205 Pay. 28097 Sweuen mid sor^en 
arecchen. c 1300 MS. Benil, No. 632. 5 (Halliwx) Josep hi re 
sweuen sone haueth arot^t. 1393 Gower Cottf II. i 98 Crist 
wroughte first and after taught, Su that the dedc his word 
aranght. 

2 . To utter, speak. 

c 1400 Heryu 3735 Vnneth he my}t areche O word, for pure 
anguyssh. 

Areche, obs. form of Akkach v., and Orach. 
Areet, later corrupt var. Aket v. Ohs. 
fAre'dde, v . Ohs. Forms: 1 ahredd-an, 

2 aredd-e(n, 3 aroedde, aruddo, areadde. Pa. t. 

1 ahredde, 2-4 areddo. Pa. pple. 1 ahreded, 
2-4 ared. [f. A- pref 1 out, away + OF., hred- 
dan, Rid. Cogn. w. 01 IG. arret tan, irretjan, mod. 
G. erretten. Obs. before the simple vb. became 
rid.] To set free, liberate, deliver, rid. 

<■885 K. zKlfred Or os. 1. v. pe he hi at hungre ahredde. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 87 God heom aredde ivid heore ifaru 
1205 Lay. 12612 pat heo arrcdde pis lond. c 1230 St. Mttr/tar. 
6 Artidc .. mi sawle of sweordcs egge. <1230 After. R. 
170 He aredde of dea 3 e al hire nolc. c 1330 Florice <5* HI. 712 
This ring schal ared me. 

Arede, areed, var. forms of Ahead v. 

Aredy, -ness, var. forms of Arkady, -iness. 
A-reek (arrk), advb. phr . [A prep . 1 + Reek.] 
Reeking. 

1706 Swift To Peterborough Wks. 1755 IV. 1. x A messen¬ 
ger comes all a-rcck, Mordanto at Madrid to seek. 

+ Arefa ct, v . Ohs. [f. L. drefaet- ppl. stem of 
drefaepre: see Akefy.] To dry up, wither. Cited 
only in ppl. adjs. Arefacted, Arefacting. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhoucr's Bk. Physic 212/1 lnvngate ther- 
with the arefacted membre. Ibid. 211/2 Therwith cover the 
arefactinge membre. 

Arefaction (ccrTfce-kJon). ? Ohs. [n. of action 
f. drcfactre t see next and -tion.] The action or 
process of drying; dried condition. 

1576 T. Newton Lcmt/ies Touchst. Complex. <1633) 112 
But if coldnessebe joyned with moystnesse .. use arefactioo. 
01626 Bacon Xetu Atl. (1627) 28 The restoring of Man’s 
Body from Arefaction. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 302 


The separation of the Water, and the arefaction of the 
Karth. 1870 Smith Syn. 4- Antonyms^ Made faction .. Ant. 
Exsiccation, Drying, Arefaction. 

Areful, earlier f. Orkkul a. Ohs. merciful. 
Aj*efy (arr/fon, v. ? Ohs . [irregular ad. L. are - 
ficFre, 1. dr ere to dry + faeere to make. Cf. satisfy , 
ami sec *ey.] trans. and intr. To dry up, parch, 
wither. Ilence the ppl. adjs. Arefied, Arefying. 

1542 Bookjif Dyrtary viit, 0870) 747 Lor fyre doth aryfyc 
.. a manncs Mode. 1599 A. M. (iabethouer's Bk. Physic 
209.1 Viigucnt for the arefyinge loynetes. Ibid., An* 
tiny 11cte therwith the arefyede loytu 1c. 1626 Bacon Sytva 

$ 320 That heat which is in lime and ashes .. doth neither 
liquefy nor arefy. 1657 Tomlinson Ren on’s Di$p, 586 The 
]kj wders will soon arctic. 

Aregh, are;, aref’, arqhvve: see Arch a. anti ?>. 
Ai’ei;t, ]>a. t. of Akkach v . Ohs. to reach. 
Areik, areke, ol»s. forms of A reach v. 
t Areim-eil, 7 '. Ohs. rare. [Dcriv. unknown. 
(Not -OF. a nr matt. ] To set at large, liberate. 

e 1230 Auer. R. 124 Poiiewes iiorte ai xviteii «v areiinen him 
inide. Ibid. t.*6 Kaunsim p« t wc schulen arcimcii us mule. 

Arein, variant of Aka in : see also Araynk ?•. 
Arcise, tills, form of Akaisk v. 

Areisun. variant of A reason sh. Ohs. (|tiestion. 
Arek, areka, ohs forms of Akkca. 

Areli, obs. lorm of Kaki.y. 

Arem e, var. of Aim a. Ohs. poor, wretched. 
Aren, obs. 3rd. pi. of Am: vf \ inf. of Ark r. 1 
Arena (Arc mi). 1 ‘ 1 . arenas, [a. 1.. arena , prop. 
hat Ota, sand, the sand-strewn place of combat in 
an amphitheatre, etc.] 

1 . 'Hie central part of an amphitheatre, in which 
the combats or spectacular displays take place, 
and which was originally strewn with sand to 
absorb the blood of the wounded and slain. Used 
also, by extension, of the whole amphitheatre. 

1627 II aki will ApoL < 16301396 T hi'. Irena, the phux* bi-luw 
in which tlmir games were exhibited. 1776 Gimmx f>i\l. \ 
F. I. 352 The arena, ur stage, was strewed with the finest 
sand. 1812 Byron Ch. liar. 1. Ixviii, The thronged arena 
shakes with shunts for mure. 1879 Lroviu. 55 

K.\ hi biting a hundred lions in the arena matched against 
Xumidiai: archers. 

2 . /ty. A scene or sphere of conflict ; a battle-lield. 
1814 Byron La rail. i\. But dragg’d again u|n«n the arena, 

stoml A leader not unequal to the fetid. 1817 Ch.m.Mi.RS 
Astron. Pise. ii. 11852* 50 The arena on whi« It the model'll 
philosophy has won all her \iciories. e 1854 Siani.fy Sinai 
/Vi/, ix, 329 It would naturally become the arena of war. 
1863 11 , Uik.krs J. Jfoiiv vii. 181 Howe seldom entered the 
arena of coutroN er>y. 

H. Any sphere of jntblic or energetic action. 

1798 Mam Hi'S Papal. (1878* 330 A large arena for the em¬ 
ployment of an increasing capital. 1857 II. Ri-.i-.i> I.Cxt. 
Brit. Pth'ts iv. 1^7 Ktishing into the arena of authorship. 

4 . Med. ‘Gravel bred in a Human Body.’ Phil¬ 
lips 1706. ‘Sand or gravel deposited from the 
urine.’ Syd. Soe. Lex. 1SS0. 

Arenaceo- (jer/hci*|/|tf\ comb. f. F. area dee us 
(see next) ; sandy, mixetl with sand, as in arena- 
cco-argillaceous, of the nature of sandy clay. 

1850 D\s.\ Gent. viii. 438 Arenaceo-argillaccous deposits. 
1881 Darwin l "eg- Mould 275 Arenacco-calcareous loam. 

Arenaceous (a.'f/'nci-Jts'i, a. [f. I.. aretideeats, 
f. arena sand : see -aceocs.] Having the appear¬ 
ance or consistency of sand ; sandy ; largely com¬ 
posed of sand or quart/, grains. 

1646 Sir T. Brow ne Pseud. Fp. 203 Fishes .. whose egge or 
spawne is arenaceous and friable. 1749 / 'hi/. Trans. X LY 1 . 
144 A hard or stony arenaceous greyish siibuancc. 1033 
Lveu. Prine.Geol. 111 . 39 A limestone .. becomes more are¬ 
naceous, until it finally passes into sand or sandstone. 1854 
II. M ii.ler Sch. % Sc/snt. ii. t.1857) 22 A soft arenaceous mud. 

b. f. 

1870 I .oweL i. A ntong my Bks. Ser. 11. 239 There is an aren¬ 
aceous quality in the style which makes progress wearisome. 

llArenaria (a*r/he-Tia). [F., fem. of arena- 
rius : see next.] The Sandwort; a genus of small 
herbs (X.O. Caryophyllaeeiv) allied to duckweed. 

a :8o6 Mrs. C. Smith Flora s /loro/, ix. Among the loose 
and arid sands The humble arenaria creeps. 1881 Garden 
313 Other Arcnarias iu cultivation. 

Arenarious (jcr/he **rias), a. 'I Ohs. [f. L. a/ynd- 
rl-us, f. arena sand : see -akhiuh.] = Akenaceoi s. 

1758 Platt in Phi/. Trans. L. 527 This stratum .. being 
arenarious, and too soft for their use. [In mod. Dicts.l 

tA’renary, a. Ohs -° [ad. L. arendritts.] 
‘Of or belonging to sand or gravel.’ Bailey 1731. 

+ A’reuate, v. Obs .—° [f. F. a remit-us sanded : 
see Arena and -ate'*.] (See quot.) 

1623 Cockeram Diet, it, To Ruffc-catt, Arenalc. 1656 
Blount Gtossogr., Arcuated , mixed with sand, sandy. 

Areuation (rer/'nrvjan). Med. Whs. [ad. L. 
arendtidn-em a sanding: cf. F. arena!loti!] Ap¬ 
plication of hot sand to llie body as a remedy. 

17:7 Berkeley in Fraser Life (1871)587 Arenation is good 
against leprosy. 1751 Chambers Or/., Arenation .. a kind 
of dry bath, in which the patient only sits with his feet on 
hot saod. 

Arend, obs. form of Errand. 

Arendalite (arc-ndabit). Min. [mod. f. 
(1800) A re tidal in Norway + -itk.] A synonym of 
Epidotk, retained by Dana for one of its varieties. 


1868 Dana Min. 282 The A re tidal I'.pidotc (Arendalite) is 
mostly iu dark green crystals. 

Arondator: see Ark-. 

Arenicolite (wr/iirkxfbiO, [f. mod.I-. arPni- 
col-a sand-worm, lob-worm (f. arena sand + -cola 
inhabiting) + -itk.] A w hrm-holc made originally 
in sand, and preserved in a sandstone rock. 

1864 in Wlush r. 

Arenicolous (-£hs\ a. [f. as prec. + *<>rs,] 
Inhabiting sand. 

1851 9 Owin' in Man. Se. F.mj. 381 Arcnicoious umllusks. 

Areuilitic (arcmili tik), a. [1. *arcnititc ^f. F. 
arena sand + Gr. A/flos stone^ * -K\] Of or pci* 
tair.ing to sandstone. 1799 Kikwan Geol. Ess. 305. 
Arenose (a r/n< 7 u s), a. [a<l. F. a/cnosns, f. 
arena sand : see -ose.] Sandy. 

1731 in Baii.1 y. 1848 IHna Aooph. 194 Lateral surfaces 

arenose. 

Arenosity (ar/n/ sItiX rare-*, [n. of quality 
f. prec.; see-iTV.] Sandiness; granulousness. 

1687 II. Mori App. Autid. 11712'aiy 'Hie solute Aienosity 
j <as I may v) speak 1 of Air ami Lire. 

AreilOSO- .er/inm S^,), comb. f. F. arendnts, 
ling, arenose ; as in arenoso-denticulate, co\t*rcd 
with small notches like giains ol sand. 

1848 I >\n \ y.ooph. 344 Lamella: .. very iiiimilely arenos-*- 
deiilii lilate. 

T A reilOUS, Ohs. [ad. \..at Pnbsns: see above. 
Cf. Kr. f/;vv/< 7 /A*: see -urs.] Sandy, gritty. 

1664 Kyilyn Silva 117761 425 I he wan r .. arenous and 
gravelly. 1759 tr. / nhamet v// usb. 1. \ iii. i7(>.*'24 Amums 
and sandy earth . wants ligatuie. 

1 A reilt, </. (V*.v, tare '. [ad. F. dtPn/em, ]>r. 
p] ile. of arere.] Dr ting up, withering. 

1607 Toi'si-.i.l. bonrf. Beasts 377 Ardent, aretil, burning. 

Arent, -ution, var. ol Akhknt, -aih .v, Ohs. 

1 Are milous, </- Ohs. tare '. [L F. art hula, 
dim. ol arena."] Fike grains ol sainl. 

1664 IViwi-r l..\p. Philos. 1. 73 Those aivnulous Atoms. 

Areo-, f- t ir. of Arcs or Mars: esp. in 

astronomical terms relating to the planet Mars; 
as Areocentric a r/|<>|SetUrik'> J </., basing Mars 
; as centre. Areo'grapker, one who describes the 
appearance of Mars. Areo graphic a., pertaining 
to areography. Areo’graphy, description ol the 
physical lea tines ol Mars. Areo*logy, scientific 
investigation of the substance ol Mars. 

1877 1 > Gli 1. in Mem. R. . I. .V. \ L\ 1 . >v| The nrcoi entric 
angle be 1 ween the Lai ill ami the Sun. 1878 Ni iuumii/' 1 /. 
.Astron. 5^ Hourly motion in aieoieiitrie longitude. 1880 
.Xatare XXL 213 The local imlistim tm-ss and eoiifusioii 
that si, often pu/zle the areographer. 1870 IVocloK Othtr 
U ’or/ds ix. 93 The Martial geography or perhaps 1 ought 
rather to s;»y areography. 1881 Poetry . 1 stton. viii. .-is 
Compare .. geology with areology. 

I! Areola <fir/“vht). 11 . areolte. [F., dim. of 
area.] A very small area. 

1. One of the small spaces marked out on a sut* 
face by intersecting lines, such as those between the 
veins of a leaf or the neruires of an insect’s wing. 

1664 Bower F.Ap. Philos. 1. 49 Pentagonal and hexagonal 
areola's [on Corn Poppyseeds]. 1830 I.ixiurv .Vat. Syst. 
Bot. 313 A cluster of sporule-like arcol.e of cellular tissue. 

2. One of the interstices in the tissue of any or- 
| ganized substance. 

1848 tJfAiN Eton. Auat. 11882) II. 107 T he cell spaces in 
the calcified matrix (of bone] .. being termed the primary 
areokc. 1874 Van Bcren Dis. Vrin. Org. 2 The areola: of 
this tissue become distended with blood. 

3. A circular spot; a coloured circle such as that 
around the human nipple, and that w hich surrounds 
the vesicles or pustules in eruptive diseases. 

1706 Bhillus, .A r cola Papillaris, the Circle about a Nipple. 
1852 \V. Gri>vi: ( out rib. Se. 365 Surrounded by a dusky and 
ill-defined areola. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. 1 .164 A faint 
red areola appears. 

4. Biol. a. A slightly depressed spot on any 
surface, b. The cell-nucleus of a plant. 

1862 Darw in Orchids v. 206 With a faint areola or nucleus 
visible. 1872 Nicholson Pal.rent. 105 A round or oval 
1 smooth and excavated space which is termed the areola. 

Areolar (ar/Vlan, a. [f. prec. + -ah ] 

1. Consisting of areolce, full of interstices ; spec. 
in areolar (or connective) tissue: the mixture of 
fibrous and elastic tissue, which underlies the skin, 
and connects and supports the organs in other 
parts of the body. 

1818 W. Lawrence .Vat. Hist. Man 11. ii. (1848) 185 The 
areolar tissue of the cutis. 1859 Carei nter Anim. Phys. i. 
11872) 39 This Areolar tissue is diffused through almost the 
w hole fabric of the adult animal. 

2. Of or pertaining to a small area. Cf. Area 3 . 
1879 Newcomb & Holden Astron. 126 This area is called 

the areolar velocity of the planet. 

Areolate (ar/Vl^t, c^r/VkU), ppl. a. [f. F. 
areola + -ate2.] Marked by arcolx; divided into 
small distinct spaces by intersecting lines. 

1847 Lindlky Elem. Bot. Gloss., The skin of a plant is 
areolate. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 33 Cancrida:, having an 
areolate carapax. 

Areolated (arr<flf>ted, c»*r/>-),//A a. [f. prec. 
+ -ed.] Marked by, or consisting of, areoliv. 

1802 G. Shaw Zcol. 111 . 50 Areolated Tortoise. 1829 Lou¬ 
don Eucyct. Plants 841)925 Frond tubular, .with a striated 






AREOLATION, 


ARGENTAN 


areolated surface* 1836 Todd Cycl. A not. <5- Phys. 1 . 509/2 
A soft, areolated, and elastic substance. 

Areolation (e** rijoDiJhn). [f. as prec. + -tio.w] 
Division into areola?. 

1830 Lindi.kv Xat. Syst. Rot. 171 Striking resemblance in 
the areolatiuns of the seeds.. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 155 The 
antero-lateral region has imperfectly the usual areolation. 

Areole (c*t/,J u!). [a. F. areole.] * Arkol.v. 

1856 in Webster. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 188 Knap¬ 
weed .. Fruit compressed, basal areole oblique. 1878 New¬ 
comb Pop. Ast ran. 11. i. 117 A bright star .. surrounded by a 
blue or violet areole. 

Areolet (awVIet, c^t/^-V [f. Areola, Arkoi.k 
+ -ei\] A small areola, a very small area or space. 
1828 Kirby & Sp. F.ntomol. xlvii. IV. 381 Wings .. reticu¬ 
lated with numerous areoleis. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 29 The 
areolets of the frontal region. 

Areometer, variant fotm of Ar.eomktkr. 
Ajreo pagist. [see-1ST.] Rare variant of next. 

1859 in W*»R« t- VTER. 

Areopagite (acr/Vpajpit). [ad. L .arpofagites, 
a. Gi. updo-tray frr]'{: see Akk *i*aci n and -ITE.J A 
member of the court of Areopagus. 

1382 Wvclif A<ts xv it. 34 Dionysc Ariopagiie, or grot't 
wan of comnn sc ole. 1430 l.vixi. Citron. Troy 1. v, 1 >yo- 
ny-yous Whi< he . W as called in schules Ariopagyte. 1616 
llwl.VOAV Juvenal i8v> As secret as the Athenian court <<f the 
Areopagites. 1807 UoBtssoN. I n h.eol. tirxca 1. xiv. 62 After 
they had once become Areopagites. 

Areopagitic, <r. and sb. [ad. 1 .. Areopagitic us, 
a. Gr. ’ApdovaytTiKo*, f. ’Apuovny'.Trjs ; sec ptec. 
and -it*.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Areo¬ 
pagus or its court. B. sb. A speech imitating 
the oration of Isocrates addressed to the court of 
Areopagus. 

[1644 Micros .treofagitiea.) 1649 J* 1 L Motion to Pari. 
?8 And degenerate into *.01110 Saiyre or Fasquill, rather 
then an Areopagilick. 1856 t Iroti Greece 11. xcv. XI 1 . 406 
1 he other citizens included in the areopagitic rc)»ort. 

Areopagi tical, u. [f. prec. + -.vt.LJ Of 
Areopagitic nature or character; a!so = prec. 

1594 T. H. /.a l'rinland. Fr. Acad, 583 The areopa- 
giticall lords in Athens. 1846 Mr. Maktinrac Hist. Prate 
1 . 11. v. 40*3 To keep within reasonable bounds that predomi¬ 
nating areopagitical spirit. 

i; Areopagus '.a.r/|p*p 3 g/fe\ [I.., a. Cr. "Apnos 
771170? the hill of Arcs, or Mars’ hill.] A hill at 
Athens where the highest judicial court of ihe city 
held its sittings; hence used for the court itself, 
an<l Inins/, of any important tribunal. 

1642 Sir K. 1 )i:kin<; S/>. on Re tig. xvi. 86 Who hath de¬ 
scended into this Areopagus (of polemics]? 

tArecrpagy. Ohs. [f. 1 .. Arcopag-us + -y.] A 
conclave, a secret tribunal. 

1646 SikT. Browne Pseud. Up. 39 It was not in the |K>wer 
of earth, or Areopa^y of hell to work them from it. 1682 
C h*. Mor. lot Conscience .. sits in the areopagy and dark 
tribunal of our hearts. 

Areophane, a common spelling of Aerophane. 

1851 Times 1 Apr. 10/6 Areophane crape. 

Areostyle, -systyle, areotic : see Ar.e-. 
t Areotecto'nics. Ohs .-° [f. Akku- + Or. 
toctovikt} building: cf. architectonics. See cjuot.) 

1706 Phillips, .•/ reofectonii ks, that part of Military Archi¬ 
tecture or Fortification, which shews how to attack safely, 
and to encounter an enemy at the best Advantage. 
Areowe, var. of Arue v. Ohs. to pity, grieve, 
t Arep(pe, v. Ohs. [f. A- pref i +OK. hr%p» 
pan to touch.] To reach, lay hold of, seize. 

1205 Lav. 26034 pa noble ArSur on slepen nawiht hine 
areppen [1250 arecche]. c 1230 After. R. 128 Draweti al into 
horc holes ^et lieu mnwen are(>cn & arechen. 

Arero, var. Aukar v. Ohs. ; earlier f. Arrkar. 
[Arerisement [AFr. f. ariere], * action of 
putting behind, or at a disadvantage, drawback, 
injur)'’; inserted in Blount and later Diets, as 
Cng.] 

Ares, -esse, -este, obs. forms of Arras. 
t Aresea-tion. Ohs. rare- 1 . [?improp. f. L. 
arcsc-ere to grow dry.] ? A drying up. 

1627 Fkltiiam Resolves t. xli. Wks. 67 A World, which hath 
in itself Convulsions, Arescations, Enlargements, Erections. 

t Are se, v. Ohs. rare. [OE. ahrisian, ahrysian, 
f. A- pref. 1 + hrisian to shake: see Re»e v.] 
trans. and intr. To shake violently. 

Z885 K. /Elfred Gregorys Past. Ixiv. 461 Ac hudeni^e 
arrest hine selfne .. &: ahrisi^e siftftan o« 3 re. c 1000 Ags. Ps. 
xxviii. 6 Drihten ahrysode pa we.stan eorpan. c 1320 Seuyn 
Sages iWiois'l'he tuschesin the tre hesmit; The tre aresede 
as hit wuld falle. 

Areson, -ere, variants of Are a. sox, -er, Obs. 
Arest, obs. form of Arrest, and of Erst. 
t Are*t, are~tt(e, v. Ohs. 4-7 ; also 5-7 ar- 
ret(te, 5 arect, 5-6 arrect. [a. OK. arete-r, 
are tier, f. d to + refer (Pr. and OSp. reptar ) E. 
reputa-re to count, reckon : sec Repute. After 
1400 erroneously latinized (in England) as ar reel- 
are, as if connected with rectum , whence the com¬ 
mon 15-16th c. spelling a reef arreel.'] 

1 . trans. To reckon, count; also with eompl , 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 726 ,1 praie you .. That ye ne aretle 
R>.r. ret tej it not my vilanie. 1388 WvcLlF Luke xxii. 37 
He ts aretttd [1382 demyd] with wickid men. ^1400 Apol. 
Loll. 26 We arettid Him as smitun of God & lafte. ^ <*1430 
Lydg. Rochas 11. Prol., They arect it fortunes variauncc. 
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1470-85 Malory Arthur( 1634) Prol., In hym .. myght wel 
be aretted grele folyc. 

2 . trans. To reckon to the credit or debit of a 
person ; a. in a good or neutral sense: To impute, 
ascribe, attribute to. 

c 1340 11 amfole Prose Tr. 31 Arctt all thi glide dedis sotlie- 
fastcly to 11 ymc. CX380\VvcLiF./Vif<-r AWcrScl. Wks. HI. 
107 It was aretted to him into r13twysnes.se. r 1430 Life St. 
Rath. (1884*47 Godhed ys not to be aretted to suche thynges 
]>at are sette vnder disposition of God. 1496 Dives 4- 
/'«»«/. (W. de W.) 1. xxi. 57/1 All the goodnesse shohlc he 
arected to the fader it to the modcr, it not to god. 1549 
Chalonkr Fra km, Mori.r hue. F ij b, It is arrccted for a 
great praise and charitable kyndnesse unto thcim. 

b. chiefly, in a bad sense : To lay to the charge 
of, impute as a fault to, charge upon. 

1388 Wvclif 1 Chron. xxi. 3 T'hiu thing, that schal be arettid 
in to synne to Israel, c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 506 He that 
aretuth vpou god, or hlamtth god, of thyng of which he is 
hym selfgilty. 1430 Lvixj. Chron. Troyx. vi, Lest men thy 
death arected unto me. 1477 Caxton Die Us 147 Yf they 
fynde ony faulte tarette it to Socrates and not to me. 1574 
tr. Littleton s Tenures 122 b, No follye maye bee areted to 
him beeynge within age. 1602 .Si-fght Chaucer's H Ts. 3, 

I rathernret it to the negligence and rape of Adam Scriuener, 
that I inay s|K-nke as Chaucer doth. 

3 . ’Fo charge, accuse, or indict a person {of). 
[So commonly in OK.] 

*375 Hakisoi r Rruee xix. 20 Schir dauid the brechyne Wes 
of this deid arettil syne. 1641 I'crwesde la Leyi-j Arretted 
is hee that is conveiitcd before any Juilgc,and charged with 
a Crime. JSo in IIlounv Law Dht. 1691.] 
b. intr. To allege. ( pseudo-arehaief) 
a 1643 W. Cariwright Ordinary in Dodsl. Q. 7^(1780 X. 
236, I do arret thou shall acquainted bin With nymphs amt 
fauns and hamadryades. 

* To commit a charge to, entrust, deliver. (A 
false use of Spenser's, due lo misunderstanding the 
obs.<im 7 / to the charge of in 2 h; imitated by others.) 

1596 Sn.N. si .k /•'. (), u. viii. 3 T he charge, which God doth 
unto me arret t, Of his dcure safety I to thee commend. 1625 
G11. Suer, Philos, ii. 133 When God had created man, and 
arretted the charge of him and his posteritie to the Angels. 

AretaicSGur/t< iks , sh.pl. [f. (Jr. dp(Ti) virtue ; 
cf. spondaic.] v See quot.) 

1865 J. Grote Moral Ideas i. (18^6' 1 (In] Moral Philo¬ 
sophy there are two sciences, .the science of virtue, Aretaics 
.. the science of happiness, Kudx'tnonics. 

t AretaToger. Ohs w [f. L. antalog-us, a. 
(Ir. d/)€TdAi>yo? + -KR k] (See quot.) 

1623 Cocker am A retalogon |sicj, a vaunter of his owne ver- 
tues. 1656 l»Lot \ r (Hossogr., A retaloger , one that braggs or 
boasts of vertue in himself, a talking fellow, a Iyer. 

Areteh, obs. f. ( )kach {A triples) ; var. A reach v. 
II Arete *nretl. [Kr.OK. areste E. arista ear 
of corn, fish-bone or spine, hence, in Kr., ridge, sharp 
edge. Cf. Arki.s.] A sharp ascending ridge or‘edge* 
of a mountain. The local name in French Switzer¬ 
land, whence it has become a technical term with 
mountain-climbers. 

1862 Land. Rev. 23 Aug. 164 T he Weis.shorn .. is formed 
of three great ridges, like the edges of a bayonet, culminat¬ 
ing in a beautiful pyramidal point. Two of the aretes are 
probably impracticable. 1865 Sat. Rett. 29 July 141/2 Three 
ridges or aretes of precipitous rock. 

1 A-retliede, arthede. Ohs. rare. [f. ar(e. 
Oh. hr before ^ef. Ain adv. and Erf.' + Thede, 
OE .pfod people,] The jjcoplc of former times ; 
antiquity. 

a 1440 Sir Isumbras 6 F.lders that by.fore us were T'hat 
lyffedc in arelhcde. a 1440 Sir Deg rev. 7 T'hat levede on 
arthede. 

t AretoTogy. Ohs.—° [f. Gr. dpfT-77 virtue + 
-(o)luc:y.] ‘T’hat part of moral philosophy that 
treats of virtue.’ Bailey 1731. 

Areu, ohs. variant of Alien a. cowardly. 
Arew(e, obs. f. Arch, Arrow, Arow, and Arue. 
t A’reward. Ohs. rare— l . 1 lieft^re, formerly. 

e 1325 K. F. A Hit. P. B. 208 He I Lucifer] vndkyndely as 
a karle kydde areward. 

Areyn e, obs. form of Arraign. 

Arf, dial, form of Arch a. timid, loath. 

ArfetS, variant of Auveh a. Ohs. difficult, 
t A'rfname. Ohs. [f. OE. %rfe, ipfc, ON. arfr 
(cf. Oh’ris. erf OHG. and Goth, arhi) inheritance 
+ OE. *mtma laker, f. nitnan to take. With OE. 
ipfe, yrfe-numa cf. Goth, arbi-nurnja, OlIG. 
arbinorno, OFris. er/noma, erfnama : the ON. cog¬ 
nate, the probable source of Ormin’s arrfname , is 
not found.] Inheritor, heir. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 38 Des ys yrfenuma. cn6o 
llatton G. ibid., Des ys se earfedneme. c 1200 Ormin 17744 
Arrfname off heffness riche. 

Arfvedsonite (aavedsanoit). A fin. [f. Arf- 
luedson a man’s name + -ite.] A ferruginous va¬ 
riety of homhlende, occurring in black crystals in 
Greenland and Norway; also cdWc&soda-hornblcnde. 
1837-68 Dana Min. 243. 

tA'rga. Cheat. Ohs. [f. L. argilla; see Argil.] 
The name proposed by Dr. Black (e 1790) for the 
earth alumina. Cf. Argil. 

Argabushe, obs. variant of Harquebus. 
Argaile, argal, obs. and var. form of Argol. 
A*rgal, eonj. adv. Perversion of L. ergo 1 there¬ 
fore* ; hence subst. a clumsy piece of reasoning. 


160a Shaks. Uam. w i. 21 He drownesnol himsclfe. Argal, 
he .. shortens not hU owne life. 1861 Times 23 Aug., Mr. 
Buckle's argument [is| as absurd an argal as ever was in¬ 
vented by philosopher or gravedigger. 1871 J. Morley Crit. 
Mise. 152 And, as we should not be beaten if we did not de¬ 
serve it, argal, suffering is a merited punishment. 

II Argala (a'jgala). Ornith. Better argee lah. 
[Mind. hargJldl) The adjutant-bird ( Ciconia Ar¬ 
gala), a gigantic species of stork inhabiting India. 

< 1754 Iyks Coy. India ( 1773)183 An extraordinary species 
of birds, called by the natives Argill or llargill. 1798 
Pennant Hindostan II. 156 The Argali or Adjutant. 1808 
Orient. Field Sports 1. 99 That cumbrous bird the argeelah. 
1838 Penny Cyel. XII. 170 The African Marabou is less in 
size than the Indian Argala. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 449 
The Adjutam Stork or Argala of India. 

f Argali a jgair. /.ool. [Mongol and Tungu- 
sian.] The wild or rock sheep of Asia. 

a 1779 Cook Coy. (17901V!. 2185 The wild mountain sheep, 
or argali. 1847 Carpenter Zool. % 274 The Argali, or wild 
Sheep of Siberia .. supposed to be the original stock of the 
domestic Sheep. 

II Argan. Bot. [a. Arab. arjdn, in Bar- 

bar)' pronounced or gin.] An evergreen tree (N.O. 
.V a pot near), found in Morocco, furnishing a very 
hard, heavy wood, and an oil from its seeds. 

1809 J. Jackson Mona co 123 The argan tree is the favourite 
resort of this bird. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts, Argau-oit, ex¬ 
pressed from the kernels of the Argunia Sidero.xylon. 

Argand Giugawl'. [from the inventor’s name.] 
Applied to a lamp invented by Aime Argand 
about 1782, with a cylindrical wick, which allows 
a current of air to pass to both inner and outer sur¬ 
faces of the tlame, thus securing more perfect com¬ 
bustion and brighter light; also to a ring-shaped 
gas burner constructed on the same principle. 

1790 Ruv in Phil. Trans . LXXX. 162 A simple Argand's 
burner. 1805 Sir H. Da\y ibid. XCV. 158 Exposed to the 
heat of an Argand lamp. 1832 Babbage Ft on. Maim/, xxiv. 
237 An argand burner, w hether used for consuming oil or 
gas. 1859 M. Scott Tom Cringle ii 39 A large argand w itl* 
a brilliant reflector. 1869 Daily AVa* 18 June, None of 
the fish-tails seem to be as economical for common gas as 
the argands. 

II Argema aug/ma). Med. Also argeraon. 
[L„ a. Gr. opyc/xa, -ftoF, f. dpy-6s white: cf. Al¬ 
bugo.] A small white ulcer or sj>eck on the margin 
of the cornea. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 83 It helps bleare eyes 
..also it helps the argema. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., 
Argemon, or Argema .. an ulcer about the iris of the eye. 
1880 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Argent (aud.^ent), sb. and <7. [a. F. argent, ad. 
L. argentum white money, silver.] 

A . sb. 1 . The metal silver, arch, ox poet. Spume 
of argent (L. argent i spuma): litharge of silver. 

ICX485 F. F. Misc. (i855»3The florc schold be of argentum, 
Clone sylver alle and surne.) e 1530 Lt>. Burners Arth. 
Lyt. Rryt. 0814* 252 It semed well to be of argent; that is 
to say, syluer. 1589 Fleming Cirg. Georg. 111. 51 They doo 
mingle therwithall The spume of argent. 1790 Cowpek 
Iliad 11. 53 His argent-studded sword. 1851 I.0NGF. Gold. 
Leg. t. lxvii, Clouds of gold and argent. |See also C.) 
t 2 . Silver coin ; hence gen. money, cash. Obs. 
c 1500 Partenay 1119 Euery day had ther money and ar¬ 
gent. 1583 Sti bbes Anat. Abus. 1. 52 Whether they haue 
Argente, to mayntaine this geare. 1630 J.Taylor (Water P.) 
7 0 lion. O'Toole Wks. it. 18/2 Some hound-like senting ser¬ 
geant ..tires him out for argeant. 1742 Bailey, Argent, 
Silver or Coin. 

3 . Her. The silver of a coat of arms ; the silver 
or white colour in armorial bearings. 

1562 Leigh Armorie (1597) 4 Called Siluer, and biased by 
the name of Argent. 1628 Earle Microcosm, ixviii. 146 
Whole fields of gold and silver, or and argent. 1751 Cham¬ 
bers Cycl., Argent is expressed^in engraving, by the parts 
being left plain, without any strokes from the graver. 

B. adj. Of, or resembling, silver; silvery white. 

^ c 1590 Marlowe Massac. Paris 1. vi, The argent crosses 
in your burgonets. 1600 Fairfax Tasso x»v. tR.»Theazure 
skie, With argent beames of siluer morning spred. 1850 
H. Coleridge Poems II. 161 In the full brightness of the 
argent moon. 

b. esp. in Her. Cf. A 3. 

1591 Harington Ariosto's Orl. Fur. xxxvi. xxviii, The 
argent Eagle that he hare, 1681 Jordan London's Joy in 
Heath Grocers' Comp. 11869) 541 He hears a Target Azure 
with a Saltier argent. 1814 Southey Roderick xvui. Within 
that argent field Thou saw'st the rampant Lion. 

C. Comb., as argent-elear, -honied, -lidded ; 
f argent-content (F. argent comp tan f), ready 
money; Argext-vivk, q.v. 

184a Longf. Sp. Stud. 11. x. viii, Thou moon that shinest 
Argent-clear above ! 1649 Iatvelacf: Poems 151 The Argent- 
horned M oone. 1830 Tknnvson A rah. Sts. 135 Serene with 
argent-lidded eyes. 1536 Bellendkne Cron. Scot. xm. v. 
(Jam.) Ane hundredth thousand poundis .. the lane half to 
be payit with argent content. 

Argental (ajd^ental), a. [a. F. argental 
(Hatty): see prec. and -al 1 .] Of silver; as in 
Argental Mercury, the Amalgam of Dana. 

1816 CleaVELASD Milt. 444. 1819 Pantolog., Argental 

Mercury, a native amalgam of silver ..It received its pre¬ 
sent appellation from C. Hauy. 

Argentan (aud^entten). [a. F. argentan , f. L. 
argent-urn.] An alloy of nickel, copper, and zinc ; 
nickel silver, German silver. 

1857 Chambers Inform. People 1 .373 Argentane or German 
silver. 1863 Watts Diet. Chew. 1 . 356 Argentan. 






ARGENTANE. 


ARGOL, 


+ A*rgentane. Chan, Obs. [f. L. argent-urn 
+ -ane 2 a.] Davy’s name for argentic chloride. 
1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos . 444 The compound .. 
argentane, has been long known by the name of hornsilver. 

t Argenta'nginy. Obs-* [ad. F. argent- 
angitic (Cotgr.\ ad. mod.L. argtnlangina, f. ar¬ 
gent-urn silver, money + angina quinsy, after Gr. dp- 
yypdyxv (used in reference to Demosthenes).] ‘The 
silver squiney, when one for money faigns himself 
sick and not to speak/ Blount Glossogr. \ 656. 

1623 Cocker am, Argeniageny, the sillier sickenes.se. 
tATgentary. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. ar gen lari- 
us, f, argent-urn: see Argent and -ary.] A 
worker in silver, a silver-smith. 

1382 Wyclif Acts xix. 2.4 Demetrie by name, argentane 
iVulg. argentarius ], makinge siluerene housis to Otan. 

Argent ate (a\id<$cnt£*t) # sb. Chem . [f. L. ar¬ 
gent-urn silver + - ate 4 . ] A combination of a base 
with argentic oxide, as in Argenlate of Ammonia, 
or « fulminating silver/ 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

A*r gent ate, a. [ad. L. argent at us silvered : 
cf. F. argente.] 'Silvery, or shining white with a 
tinge of gray/ Gray Bo/. Text-Bk. 1880. 
Argentation (aidgent^jan). rare- 0 , [n. of 
action f. L. argentdt -: see prec. and -ation. Cf. F. 
argentation (Littre Stipp.).] The action of silvering 
or coating with silver. 

1731 in Hailey; whence in Johnson, etc. 

Argenteous (ajd^e-ntfts), a. [f. L. argente-us 
silver)’ + -ous: sec Argent and -kocs.] Silvery. 

1881 J. Baker in yml. Lin. Soc. XVIII. 267 A much smaller 
species, not at all argenteous. 1883 Chamb. Jrnl. 301 A 
diminutive, argenteous, truncated cone. 

tA*rgenter. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. argentier 
L. argentarius a money-changer, f. argent-urn : 
see Argent and -er.] A money-changer, banker. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 125/1 l.cddc hym to y e market & 
solde hym 10 an argenter. 

Argentic (ajd^e ntik), a. Chem. [f. L. argent¬ 
um silver*- jc.] Containing silver in chemical 
composition. Applied to compounds in which 
silver combines as a monad, as Argentic Chloride , 
AgCl, occurring native as horn-silver; Argentic 
Nitrate, AgNO„ lunar caustic. 

1868 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 300 The use of argentic iodide 
in photography. I 

Argentiferous (iudgentrfcras), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -(i)FEROtrs: cf. F. argent if ire.] Yielding or 

producing silver. 

x8oi Hitchins in Phil. Trans. XC 1 .163 The argentiferous 
crosslode. 1849 Grote Greece It. xxxiv. IV. 369 Auriferous 
and argentiferous mountains. 

Argentify (aid^e-nUbi), V. [f. as prec. + -fy.] 
To turn into silver. Argentines., producing silver. 

1687 Turkish S/y iv. xx. 354 Mercury .. aurifics the very 
Seed of Gold, and argentifies that of Silver. 167 1 J. Webster 
At(tailor, xxix. 365 The agent.. is a seed of an aurilick or 
argentinck nature. 

t A rgentil. Herb. Obs. [ad.med.L. argentilla, 
dim. of argentum.] The plant Parsley-piert. 

1597 Gerard Herbal Supp. FfTfiij, Argentill is Percepier. 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Sup/., Argent it, an old English name 
for the plant called Perctpier Angler tun. 

Argentine (aud^entein), a. and sb. [a. F. ar - 
gent in, ad. L. argcnlinus of silver.] A. aJj. 

1 . Of, ifiade of, or containing silver. 

*537^. Holme FallReh. 40 An antick dcaurate w ith letters 
argentine. 1791 Pearson in Phil. Trans. TXXXI.353 Ar¬ 
gentine spicula were seen in the larger grains. 1849 Mrs. 
Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. xxiv. 224 The property of 
blackening argentine salts. 

2 . Silvery. 

1578 Lytk Dodoens 526 Argentine, or Siluer Thisiel. x6o8 
Shaks. Per. v. i. 251 Celestial Dian, goddess argentine. 1841 
Hor. Smith Moneyed Man I. iii. 46T'hc meanest sounds that 
pampered mine ear have been argentine. 1859 W. Gregory 
Egypt 11 . 35 The argentine raiment which the moon .. had 
thrown over Karnak. 

B. sb. 

1 . Silver, ora material simulating it: a. ?Wrought 
silver, silver filagree, b. Imitation silver, electro¬ 
plate. c. The silvery lamelke on the scales of fish, 
used in the manufacture of artificial pearls. 

1577 Hohnshed Citron. III. 857/1 Images of sore and ter¬ 
rible countenances, all armed in curious worke of argentine. 
,8 3?'47 Tood Cycl. Anal. <$• Phys. III. 972/1 The material 
which gives this metallic lustre to the scales of Fishes, known 
in commerce under the name of * Argentine.* 1847 Rachel. 
Albany 11854) “5 The argentine and albata did their best to 
look silvery. 

2 . Zool. A genus of small fishes, of the family 
Salmonidtx, with very silvery scales : see I c. Also 
applied by Pennant to the Scope!us Pennanti or 
Humboldlii , now called the Peariside. 

1769 Pennant Brit.Zool. II 1 .432. 1854 Baoham //alien/. 
285 Shoals of argentine arc consumed annually in this com¬ 
merce. 

+ 3 . Herb. The Silver weed {Potentilia anserina), 
Gerard, 1597; Withering. Argentine Thistle, the 
Cotton Thistle (Onopordium A cant hi uni) Lyte, 
1578. 

4 . Min. Slate-spar (Humble Diet. Geol.). 

*794 Kirwan, 1868 Dana Min. 678 Argentine .. a pearly 
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lamellar calcite .. colour white, grayish, yellowish, or red¬ 
dish* 

Argentine (aud^entait). Min. [f. L. argent¬ 
um silver * -ite.] Silver-glance or argyrose, a 
native sulphide found in veins traversing granite, etc. 
1837 68 Dana Min. 39 Malleable like ordinary argcnlite. 

Argento- (ajd^emt*?), comb, form of L. ar¬ 
gentum silver; = ‘ Having silver as a constituent.’ 

*837 68 Dana Min. 39 Argciilopyrite .. a pseudomorph 
consisting of the minerals argentitc, marcasite, pyrrhotite, 
pynrcnce. 1868 \V atxs Diet, t hew.Y. 305 Argenio-cupruus 
Sulphide .. Argentiferous Copper-glance. 

Argentocracy aidipntp'krnsi). nome-wd. 
[f. prec. + -ckacy : cf. plutocracy .] The rule or 
paramount influence of money. 

*868 Pall Matt G. 23 May 11 The disease of argentocracy. 

Argentometer ( [f. as prec. + 
-mktkk.] An instrument for determining the 
slrength of silver solutions. 

1879 Spon Workshop Rec. 250 To u>e the argentometer. 

Argentous (lud^c-ntas i, <r. Chem. [f. L. ar¬ 
gent-urn silver + -oi's.] Containing silver in com¬ 
position ; applied to compounds containing silver 
in twice the proportion of that in those called ar¬ 
gentic, as Argentous Chloride , Ag a Cl; Argenlous 
Oxide , Ag, 0 , suboxide or hcinioxide of silver. 

1869 Roscoe Flew. Chem. 273 A small quantity of argentous 
chloride. 

Argentry (aud^entri). [ad. F. argenterie ; cf. 
L. argentdria (sc. z>asa, etc) silver vessels, plate, 
etc. : see Argent and -uy.] Silver plate, wrought 
silver. Obs. cxc.fg. 

1622 Howell Lett. 1.11. xvii, Pawning his own argentry 
and Jewels, 1641 — ibid. < 1753> 124 Co>tly Bowls of frosted 
Argentry. 1852 D. Mom Roxoer 0/ Peace Wks. I. 61 The 
round moon’s calm argentry. 

t Argenture. Obs. rare. [a. F. argentine, (. 
argenter to silver.] ?A silvering amalgam. 

1576 Baker Gesners Je^vel Health 142 b, Of these two 
make an argenture. 

t Argent-vive. Obs. [a. F. argent vif 
argentum vivum (Pliny).] Quicksilver, mercury. 

*453 Jlealh Grocers' Comp. (1869) 422 Argent Vyflf, ye 
bolyon .. iiij d. x6xo 1 ». Jonson Alch. 11. i, The Bulls our 

fornace .. our argent-viue, the Dragon. 1662 Chandler 
/ an Ilelmont's Oriatr. 84 Argent-vive or Quick-silver, 
t Argh, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 arg(\VS. 
earg, ears, earh), 2-3 er3, ar?, 3 ©rh, arh, eeerjh, 
eruh, erew, areu, are we, are3, 3-3 arwe, 4-5 
argh, 5 arwhe, arow(e. Sc. 6- arch, 9 argh, 
ergh, erf, arrow; north Eng. 7- arf. [com. 
Tent.; cogn. w. OX. argr (Sw. and Da. arg ), OlIG. 
ark, mod.G., Du. arg, OFris. arg\ ergh OTeut. 
*arg-oz.] 

1 . Cowardly, pusillanimous, timid, fearful. (Still 
in north, dial.) 

< 885 K. /Elfrko Bxda 1. xii. (Bosw.l Se ear^a fc 3 e P.rytta. 
1205 Lav. 4336 pu earl swa ear^h cniht. c 1230 Wohungc 
iii Cott. Horn. 277 Arh ich was mesclf and wah. c 1230 A>u r. 
R. 288 lie, kene j>ct was a;r cruh. 1297 K. Glouc. 457 His 
hert arwe as an hare, c 1400 Destr. Troy \ 1. 2540 If Klin us 
be argh, & ournes for ferde. 1440 1 'romp. 14/2 Arwe, 

or ferefulle 11499 arwhe, arowe, or fcrdfull <, Tim id us pa rid us, 
a 1450 YorkMyst., Barbers L viij b, .So am I arow lodo pat 
dede. 1483 Cath. Angt., Arghe, pusillanimis. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. 11 . 621 King Duncane so arch ane man wes he. 
1691 RayiV. Countr. Words, Arf, afraid, a 1800 R. Jamieson 
Pop. Bali. I. 233 Fearful will it be to me, Tin erch, or a’ be 
o’er. x8o8 Jamieson Sc. Diet., Arch, argh, ergh, erf. 1875 
Robinson Whitby Gloss. (E. D.S.', Ar /or ar/ish , afraid, re¬ 
luctant : 4 1 felt arfish i’t’ dark/ 

2 . Inert, sluggish, lazy, slow, loath, reluctant. 
(Still in north, dial.) 

a 1000 Guam. Vers. (Gr.) 1 83 Ful oft mon wear1111 in tih 3 
car^ne. c 1200 Moral Ode 16 Er^e [v.r. erewc, ar?e, arrwej 
we beoo to domic god. 1513 Douglas sEneis xi. vii. 119 The 
pepil haill grantis that thai wayt.. hot thai ar arch to schaw. 
1813 D. Anderson Poems 116 (Jam.) An* rogues o* Jews, 
they are nae arrow Wi* tricks fu’ sly. 1877 Holderuess Gt. 
lE.D.S*.), Ar/, Ar/ish , unwilling, indisjioscd, disinclined: 

* He’s nobhut varry arfish te begin.* 

J* 3 . Vile, base, good-for-nothing. (So in Gcr.) Obs. 

£•950 Lindt’s/. Gasp. Matt. xii. 39 CneorLsse yflo & arg becon 
soecas. 

t 4 . as^. ? Wretch, betrayer, enemy. Obs. 

a lift Prof. Ai/red 228 in O. E. Misc. 117 Gif pu hauist 
sorwe, ne say pu hit pin areje I v.r. arewe, erewep 
+ Argh(e, v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 arsian, 
earjian, 2 erjian, 3-4 ar3e(n, 4 -5 argh(e. Se. 
8-9 ergh. [f. prec.] 

1 . To be disheartened, timid, fearful, loath; fro 
hesitate from timidity. (Still in Sc.) 

rxi75 Lamb. Horn. 13 pet cower hcorte crjian swiSe and 
eower feund strongian. r 1325 F.. E. A i/it. P. B. 713 t>cnne 
arjed Abraham, & alle his mod chaunged. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy v. 1576 Antcnor arghet with austernc wordes. 1728 
Ramsay Gentle She/h. 111. iii, Dear Jenny, 1 wad speak .. 
and yet I ergh. 

1 2 . impers., Me arghes : I am afraid. Obs. 

. <* x 34 ° Alex. (Stevenson) 19 Me a ryes of my selfc, 1 am alle 
in aunter. 

+ 3 . trans. To daunt, frighten. Obs. 

c X325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 572 In pc anger of his ire pat ar3ed 
monye. 1392 Langu P. PI. C. iv. 237 Ac bow by-sclf.. Hast 
arwed meny hardy men * that hadden wil to fyghte. c 1400 
Sir Prrc. 69 That arghede alle that thcr ware, Bothe the 
lessc and the mare. 


f A’rghhood. Obs. In 3-4 arhhede. [f. Argh 
<7. + -H00D.] Cowardice, pusillanimity. 

c 1350 in O. E.Misc. 74 Prude and modynesse, Ne arhhede 
ne soryticsse. 

+ A rghly, adv. Obs. [f. Arch a. + -ly2.] 
Timidly, cowardly; also (in OE.) basely. 

c JOOO /Klfric Gen. \x. 4 Abimcleh andwirde earhlice. 1086 
O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) And liincearhlice ofslo^on. r X400 
Destr. Troy v. 1831 Anterior arghly auniride of ship. 

t Arghness. Ohs. [f. Ai.gh a. + -nkxs.] Cow¬ 
ardice, pusillanimity, timidity. 

*340 Aycnb. 31 pe oper is ar3nesse, pel is tycne of herte. 
f 1400 Destr. Troy vi. 2203, I uurnand in elde with arghrics 
in hert. 1483 Cath. A ngt., Arghnes, pusillanimitas. 

tA'rghship. Obs. Ill 3 serhscipe. [f. Argu«. 
+ -sin i\J = prec. 

1205 Lav. 12411 Heo sulf mid mrhscipe aruden to heolde. 

t Arghth. Obs. In 3 sDrhfte, arhpe, arejtho. 
[f. Argh sb. + -th.] prec. 

1205 Lay. 23520 ArOur arh 3 e bi-dchd 1 1250 arhpc]. a 1250 
| (hut Xight. 404 He vor arejthe hit no for-lcic. 

Argil (aud.^il). [a. F. argillc (mod. argile), ad. 
L. argilla (formerly in Eng. use), a. Gr. apyiAAcr, 
f. apyris white, shining.] Clay, esp. jiottcr's clay. 
Also proposed as a name lor alumina when the 
nature of that base was first discovered. 

153 ° Tals.gr. 195/1 Argile a kynde of erthc, Argillc. 1599 
A. M. Gabclhotter's Rk. Physic 318/2 Hard baked Argilleor 
loame. 1675 Evelyn Terras 1729120,1 do not reckon Loam 
among ihe clays, ihough it seem to be but a >ucculem kind 
of Argilla. 1778 Woet.FE in Phil. Trans. I.XIX. 20 The 
blue argilla from Paris. 1792 Ibid, 1 .XXX 11 . 34 Argil pre¬ 
cipitated from alum by an alkali. 1859 K. Blrion A flea 
in Jml. R. S. XXIX. 15S Soil .. yellow with argile. 1879 
Si*o\ // orkshep Rec. 42 Argillaceous clay or alumina day.. 
is called argil. 

Argillaceo- (ajd^ilyi-J/^', comb. f. next ; in 
argil(acco-t altar eons. 

1845 Darwin / 'ey. A ’at. vi. (18731106 It consists of a crum¬ 
bling argillacco-calcareous rock. 

Argillaceous (ajdyJl^ Jos^, a. [f. I.. argillhc- 
us + -uVA: see -aceoun.] Of the nature of cla) ; 
largely composed of clay ; clayey. 

X731 in B.mi.ey. 1781 Dillon i fat\ Spain 253 A mixture 
of argillaceous, or calcareous earth. 1794 Sullivan I’iexo 
.Vat. I. 4S6 The argillaceous hills of Tuscany. 1841 Trim¬ 
mer Prait. Geol. 88 The argillaceous odour given out by 
minerals containing alumina. 

Argilliferous (aid^ilrferas), a. [L I.. argill-a 
clay + -(i)FKiroi'JS: cf. F. argilijlre.] Yielding or 
abounding in clay, 
t 1800 Kirwan is cited in Webster. 

Argillite (aud^ibitY Min. [f. as prec. + -m:.] 
Argillaceous schist, clay slate. Argilli’tic a., of 
or containing argillite. Craig, 1847. 

1795 Mills i:i Phil. Trans. I.XXXY 1 . 39 Bare rocks .. a 
variety of argillite. 1850 Dana Geol. xni. 564 'I he rock 
somewhat resembles an argillite. 

Argillo- (ajdfli hT, comb. f. Argillots, as in 
argillo-calcareous a., calcareous with an admix¬ 
ture of clay; argillo-calcite, a clayey limestone. 

1802 Howard in Phil. Trans. XCtl. 173 The Professor 
considers the stone .. argillo-fcrrughious. 1823 J. Badcock 
Dorn. Am/tscm. 1S3 Card-paper, covered with an argillo- 
calcareous mixture. 

Argillose (aud^ilju-s), a. ? Obs. [ad. L. argil- 
losus clayey: see Argil and -use.] = next. 

£1420 Pa Had. on Hush. 11. 148 J.ande argillose, mid not 
clay by it selve, 1731 Bailey, Argillose , full of white clay. 

Argillous (.ud^i bsb a. rare. [a.O Y.argillus, 
-os, -ous (mod. argileux) :-L. argillosum : see prec. 
and -ous.] Clayey, argillaceous. 

c 1420 Pallcut. on Hush. iv. 406 With stones myxt it stont 
in argillous Lande. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Epid. 321 
I he sand and argillous earth at the bottome. 1882 Elm 1 s 
tr. Cape lids Beuguclla 1 . iv. 104 This argillous silicious 
soil. 

t Argin(e. Obs. rare. [a. It. arginc, according 
to Diezpop. L. *arger-em for *adgcr-cm, agger- 
cm, a mound.] An embankment or rampart in 
front of a fort. 

1589 Ive Forti/. 3 The Fort.. must also haue .. an arginc ur 
banke to cmpeachc the approach, c 1590 Marlowe 2 ndPt. 
Tambnrl. in. ii, High argins .. To keep the bulwark-fronts 
from battery. 

t A rgle, v. Obs. exe. dial. ; also in the redupli¬ 
cated argle-bargle, argol bargol. [prob. a popu¬ 
lar perversion of argue , or confusion of that word 
with haggle!] 

1 . trans. To argue obstinately, dispute about. 

>589 Hay any Work (,1844) xi, I will neuer stand argling 
the matter any more. 1827 D. MoiR.l/««f;V Wattch 78 Me 
and the minister w-ere just argle-bargling some few words 
on the doctrine of the Camel and the Eye of the Needle. 

2 . intr. To bandy words, dispute, wrangle. 

1823 Galt Entail 1 . vii. 53 4 Wcel, wee),* said the Laird, 

4 dinnnriet us argol bargul about it/ 1827 J. Wilson Xoct. 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 336 But I hale a’ argling and hargle- 
bargling. 1861 Ramsay Reminisc. Ser. 11. 99 And all argle- 
bargling, as if at the end of a fair. 

Argol 1 (augpl). Forms: 4-5 argoyle, -oile, 
-oille, 6 -uyll, -ell, -oil, 6-7 -all, 7 -aile, 9 argal, 
7- argol. [Origin unknown : found also as argoil 
in Anglo-French 1250-1300 in Liber Albus I. 225, 
231]. The tartar deposited from wines completely 
fermented, and adhering to the sides of the casks as 
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a hard crust; crude bitartrate of potassium, which, 
when purified, becomes cream of tartar. 

[rix6o Liber A thus 1 . 331 Des avoirs qe veignent doutre 
meer : ciere, argoil, quivcrc, estcin.] c 1386 Chaucer Chan. 
Vem.Prol. 4 y*.26oOftartrc,alym,glas,berm, wort, and ar- 
goyle [r. r. -oilc.-oillc]. 1540 Raynald Birth Man. iv.vi.i 1634) 
203 Wine lees dryed .. which the Goldsmiths do call Arguyll. 
1610 H. Jonson Aich. 1. iii. You have arsnike, Vitriol, sal- 
tartre, argaile. 1611 Cotgr., Tartre'. Tartar or /Vrgall, the 
lees or dregs that stickc to the sides of wine-vesselIs. 1714 
Mandf.vii.le Fab. Bees (1725* 1 . 412 Argol wc might have 
from the Rhine. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 309/2 Nearly 1000 
tons of argol are annually imported into this kingdom. 
It comes to us from almost all wine-producing countries. 
1863 Watts Diet. Chew. I. 356 Argal or Argol. 1875 Urk 
Diet. Arts III. 970 There are two sorts of argol known in 
commerce, the white and the red ; the former, which is of a 
pale pinkish colour, is the crust let fall by while wines; the 
latter is a dark red from red wines. 

• Krroncously for Archil, Orchil, q.v. 

*758 Phft. Trans. L. 668 Another of the .. useful plants of 
this division is the orchel, or argol, as it is commonly called. 
1776 Withering Bat. Arrangem. <17961 I. 372 One |lichen] 
brought from the Canary Islands, viz. the Orchel or Argol. 

11 Argol«al [Mongol.] Dried cow- 

dung used as fuel in Tartary. 

1856 Hazlitt Hue's Tm 7’. 35 Alas ! how should we make 
a fire, when we have no argols? 1883 Athenaeum 10 Nov. 
605 i In summer, when the dried argals fail as fuel. 

1 A*rgolet,-oulet. Ohs. [a . Y. argoitleti] A 
light-armed horse-soldier; orig. a mounted bowman. 

1 1580 Pfelk Butt. Alcazar Wks. 11 . 95 Pisano, take a 
cornet of our hor>c, As many argolets. 1687 Spans Hist. 
Geneva 133 Troops of Argoulcts or light Horsemen. 

+ A rgoletie r. Oh. Also 6 argletier, 7 ar- 
guliteer. [f. prec., after chevalier, etc.] = prec. 

1579 Digues St ratio/. 109 Light Horsemen, Argoletiers 
and such like. 1588 Let. in Hart. Misc. < MalhA 11 . 75 Such 
other [horsemen] as are termed Carbines or Arglctie:s. 1642 
Orders ibid. V. 252 The which arguliteers shall stand you in 
as great stead, as horNe of better account. 1800 Dailey, A r- 
gole tiers, light armed horsemen. 

T ArgO logy. Obs.~° [ad. Gr. dpyo\oyia, f. 
dpyoy idle.] ‘IdleorvainesjHraking.’ Cockeram 1623. 
Argonaut (a*jg<;n§t\ [ad. L. Argonaula , ad. 
Gr. 'Apyi>vavTT)s a sailor in the ship Argo.] 

1 . One of the legendary heroes who accompanied 
Jason in the Argo in his quest of the Golden Fleece. 

1596 Spenser T. iv. i. 23 The dreadfull discord, which 
did dri\ v 1 he noble Argonauts to outrage fell. 1846 Gkotk 
Greece i. .viii. 1S69' J. 231 The Argonauts again owed their 
safety to the stratagem of Medea. 

2 . Name of a genus of cephalopod molluscs of 
the octopod type, esp. of the species which, from 
the delicacy and whiteness of its shell, is also 
known as the ‘ paper nautilus, 1 and was formerly 
believed to sail on the surface of the sea. 

1835 K1 kby Hub* *{ / ust. Atiint. I. x. 306’l he Argonaut, or 
paper nautilus. 1847 Carpenter Tool. § 891 By the action 
of the arms, the Argonaut can swim backwards in the same 
manner as other Octopi. 

Argonautic iig^n^ tik'', a. and sb. [ad. L. 
Argonauticus ; see prec. and -u\] A. aJj. Of 
or pertaining to the Argonauts. B. sb. a. An 
Argonaut, b. A poem concerning the Argonauts. 

1583 Watson Poems \ rb. > 133 The Argonaulicks of Apol¬ 
lonius. 1614 Si'ldi n Titles l ton. 42 When the Argonautiques 
came to Chiron’s Den. 1794 Sullivan Pino .Vat. 11 . 443 
Newton supposed the Zodiac to relate to the Argonautic ex¬ 
pedition. 1846 Grotk Greece >. xiii. 18691 1 * 2 4® ^ he Argo- 
nautic legend. 

r Argosine. Obs. rare. [In the two forms 
Argosie, Ariositte, ]>rob. ad. It. Raguseo, Magusino, 
Kagusan: for initial Arg- cf. next.] ?A Kagusan. 

1559 Conin. Fabyan vn. 709 An argosie came from the hatil- 
mc*nt ofthcsamechurche,vjjon acable. 1565 Stow Summarye 
ted. i> 208 b, an Argosie. 1580 — Chron. 1036 an Argosine. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Ilolinsh. 111 . 979/2 iqooting .Stow) an 
Argosine. 1590 Stow Summarie 539 an Argosine. 1645 
Howe, ed. Sto~.ee’s Annals 594/1 a man of the nation of Ar* 
ragosa. pi 1650 Le Neve Appendix tu Behind s Collectanea 
(ed. 2’ IV. 320 A Man, a Stranger, being a Native ofArragon.] 

Argosy (augt&i). Forms : 6ragusye, arguzc, 
6-7 argose, 7 (rhaguse, ragosie,) argosea, ar- 
gosey, argozee, 6-9 argosie, 7- argosy. [App. 
ad. It. Ragnsca , pl. Ragnsec, i. c. una (nave or 
caracca) Ragnsca, a Kagusan (vessel or carnck), 
best repr. by the earliest form ragusyc ; the trans¬ 
position in argosea, arguzc, argozee, etc., is no 
doubt connected with the fact that Ragusa (in 
Venetian, Ragtisi) itself appears in 16th c. English 
as Aragottse, Arragouese, Arragosa. Cf. also the 
prec. word, in which Argosine seems to represent 
It. Ragusino , synonym of Ragnsco. 

That argosies were reputed to take their name from 
Ragusa, is stated by several writers of 17th c. ; and the 
denvation is made inductively certain by investigations 
made for us by Mr. A. J. Evans, showing the extent of 
Ragusan trade with England, and the familiarity of Eng¬ 
lishmen with the Bag-usee or large and richly-freighted 
merchant ships ol Ragusa, * Argosies with portly saile, Like 
Signiors and rich Burgers on the Hood (which] oucr-pcerc 
the pet tie Traffiquers That curtsie to them, do them 
rcuercnce. As they flyc by them with their wouen wings. 1 
(Shaks. Merck. V. j. i. 9.) No reference to the ship Argo is 
traceable in the early use of the word.] 

[n 1500 Palladius Fuscus (of Padua) De Situ orx lllyricx 
I, Nolta Europae pars adco abdita e*t.. ut in ea Ragusinos 
non invenias negotiantes. 1517 Sir R. TorkinctOn Pilgrim ¬ 


age (’1884) 16 The most strong and my3ghty townecalled Ara- 
gouse.] 15x8 Diario di Marco Satnudo <Feb.) Una (nave; 
Ragusca presa per csso corsaro. 

Hist, and poet. A merchant-vessel of the largest 
size and burden; esp. those of Ragusa and Venice. 

* 577 .Dee Mem. Per/. Art Xavig. 9 Ragusyes, Hulks, 
Caruailes, and other forrein rich laden ships. 1587 Fleming 
Contn. Ilolinsh. 111 .313/2 A great argosie.. hawing streamers 
and flags veric warlike, with two boats at either sternc. 1590 
((Keene It ks. (Gros.) VI 1 .234 All the Argoses, Gallyes, Gale- 
ons, and Pataches in Venice. 1596 Sh ahs. Tam.Shr. u. 376, 
etc.. 1600 Hakluyt Toy. (1810) III. 373 The greatest shippes 
of France, yea, the Arguzes of Venice may enter in there. 
1608 Ch apm a n Byron's ( onspir., A fu II-saild Argosea. 1627 
X. Burley in Smith Seamans Gram. A ij, The Argozees first 
the Illyrians made. 1638 L. Roberts Map of Commerce 
237 Rhagu^a .. from hence was the original of those great 
ships heni built, and in old times vulgarly called Argoses 
propcrlyThaguses, 1668 Rvcaut Ottoman Emp. 11675) xiv. 
119 It is said that those vast Carackscalled Argosies, which 
are so much famed for the vast ness of their burthen and Bulk, 
were corruptly so denominated from Ragosies.and from the 
name of this city. 1841 6 Loncf. Bel/r. Bruges xii, Vene¬ 
tian merchants with deep-laden argosies. 

b. transf. or fig. 

1621 Donne Serm. lxx. (1640) 716 If St. Paul, so great an 
Argosie, held no tnore hut Christum Crucifixum, what can 
thy Pinnace hold? 1801 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830 111 . 454 
The tough sides of our Argosie have been thoroughly tried. 
1873 11 igginson Oldport Days L 16 Wagons of sea-weed just 
from the beai h . each weed an argosy. 

t A rgot 1 . Obs. Also argo. [a. F, argot 1 the 
Spiirre of a Cocke ., the heele or talon of a hog’ 
(Cotgr. \ mod. ergol ; origin unknown. Cf. Frgot] 

a. The spur of a cock ; the similarly-situated 
excrescence on the feet of other animals, b. A 
spur left in pnining a true. 

c i+ooMS. J/</> , f/>v<>/'( 7 <w««'»lIalliw.)Morcgret argo* then 
hath an hynde. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card. 11 . 
38 Argot .. the Old Extremity of a Branch w hich ha* been 
formerly shorten’d at some distance from the Eye. 1708 
Phil. Trans. XXVI. 79 T/ectrotates, the Argot, or Cock- 
spur Ichthyodont. 

II Argot-(arg^j). [Fr. Of unknown origin.] The 
jargon, slang, or peculiar phraseology of a class, 
orig. that of thieves and rogues. 

i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. vi. 134 Leaves an uninviting ar¬ 
got in the place of warm and glow ing speech. 1869 — Fan1. 
Speech ii. (18731 7S The argots of nearly every nation. 

Argotic (aigftik\ a. [ad, F. argotique : see 
prec. and -ic.] Of the nature of slang. 

1863 quoted in Sat. Bd\ 149 Argotic locutions. 

Arguable (a-jgi//,abT, a. [f.ARGUKz\ + -ABLK.] 
Capable of being argued, open to argument. 

16x1 Cotgk., i'laidoyable , pleadable, arguable, i860 Bage- 
hut Hist. Unref. Pari. 13 The Jacobites .. claimed the 
Crown, not on arguable considerations of policy. 1883 Law 
Times 22 Sept. 356/1 It was a very arguable point whether 
thi* Act applied to .. Cape Colony. 

Argue (augiw), v. 4-; also 4 arguwe, 5 argwe, 
6 argoue, argew. [a. OF. arguc-r L. argillti¬ 
re, freq. of argit/rc to make clear, prove, assert, 
accuse, blame ; of which latter Fr. arguer and Eng. 
argue are now taken as the equivalents.] 

I. To bring evidence, convict, prove, indicate. 

fl. To makegood an accusation against, prove 

wrong or guilty, convict. Const, of Obs. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 31 pat pe prest be rm^ti to .. argu hem 
l*at a^en scyn ]ht feip. 1576 Wool.TON Chr. Manual < 1851 * 8 
I'J'hey] dissent from themselves, and with their life argue their 
tongue of untruth. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.i John viii. 46 Which 
of you >hal argue me of sinne, 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
11701) 171/2 He, not to argue him of Perjury, affirmed, etc. 

t 2 . tram. To accuse, impeach, arraign, find fault 
with, call in question. Const, of. Obs. 

c 1425 Wvntocn Cron. vn. vi. 79 And argwyd hym rycht 
vcharplv. 1513 Douglas sEnet's xm. vi. 17 t Not 3011, nor 
3it the k>mg.. Will 1 argew of this maneir oifens. 1643 Sih 
T. Browne Belig. Med. 127 Nor would we argue the defini¬ 
tive sentence of God. 169a Ray Disc. ll. v. 0732) 2x3 Erro- 
neously argues Hubert 1 ‘hoinas .. of a mistake. 

3 . To ])rovc or evince ; to afford good ground 
for inferring, show weighty reasons for supposing ; 
to betoken, indicate. (Passing from prove in early 
use to evidence or imply in modem use.) a. a 
person or thing to be so-and-so. 

1494 Fabvan vi. clx.xxiv. 182 But that proneth nat or ar- 
gucth hym to be the firstc. 1593 .Shahs. 3 Hen. VI, 11. ii. 
25 Which argued thee a most vnlouing Father. 1667 M ilton 
P. L. iv. 831 Not to know nice argues your selves unknown. 
1703 Maundrell jfourn. Jerus. (1732) App. 8 Which seem 
to argue it to be ancient. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 1. 
55 The gems Which argued her a Queen, 

b. that it is. 

1585 Art. Sanoys Serm. (18^1) 178 That we are delivered 
.. argueth that we once were in their hands. 1639 Fuller 
Holy War iv. xxvi. (1647)214 The sjieedy withering of their 
religion argueth it wanted root. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
n. xxi. §54 Contrary choices that Men make in the World, 
do not argue that they do not all pursue Good. 

c. with simple object. 

1538 Starkey England 74 Thys rudeness and barrennes of 
the ground arguth .. neclygcnt idulnes. 1593 Siiaks. 2 
Hen. Vi, in. iii. 30 So bad a death, argues a monstrous life. 
1642 Fuller HolyCf Prof. St. 11, iv. 60 Such purulent spittle 
argues exulcerated lungs. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 181 Imi¬ 
tation argues esteem, a desire of equality argues envy. 18^9 
Maclear Celtsxu i8x Nor.. did the use of this material 
argue poverty. 

II. To bring reasons, to reason, dispute. 


4 . intr. To bring forward reasons concerning a 
matter in debate; to make statements or adduce 
facts for the purpose of establishing or refuting a 
proposition ; to discuss ; to reason. 

1303 R. Brunne Handt. Synne 6436 He fthc executor] ar- 
gueji vpon J>ys skylle And byt jx dede answere partylle. 1393 
Lancl. P. PI. C. xu. 122 Aristotle and o]>ere to arguen ich 
tauhtc. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Smute H. Ixiv.(i859) 59 Now ar- 
£uest thou folyly ; for thy rcson is more to my purjjos than 
it is to thyne. 1525 Ld. Berner!* Froiss. II. xxvi. 76 He 
argued in nimselfe, and was full of malencoly. 1665 Glan* 
vill Seeps. Sci. 54 His philosophy and faculty of arguing. 
1855 Kingsley Lett. (1878) 1 . 442 He would *argue by the 
hour, but never for arguing sake. * ^ • 

b. Hence, To reason in opposition, raise objec¬ 
tions, contend, dispute. 

1393 Langl. I'.PI. C XVII. 115 Quath ActyfJ»oal angry- 
liche *and argucyngeas hit Mere, ‘Whatispouerte patient?' 
1605 Bacon A dr. Learn. 1. ii. § 1 More ready to ai^ue than 
tu ubey. 1713 Steele Guard. No. 17 f 7 The virgin argued 
no longer. 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. 63 ‘ Confound it, sir, 
don’t stay arguing, but go and order my horse.’ 

c. Const., with (in general sense), against (in 
direct opposition to the position of), an opponent; 
for or against a proposition; about (of obs.) a 
matter under discussion. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus n. 645 She gan in her herte argue 
Of 1 his matere. c 1430 Babees Bk. 11 Argue not a}en pat. 
1477 Karl Rivers iCaxton) Dictes 139 Better .. to holde 
his peas than to cuntrarye and argue with a foole. 1535 
Coverimle Job xxxvt. 4 The knowlege wherwithal! J argue 
agaynst the. 1667 M ilton P.L. ii. 562 Of good and evil much 
they argu’d then. 1710 Lady Montague Lett. Ixvii. m, 
1 am not .. arguing for an equality of the two sexes. 1711 
Sif.ele Sped. No. 11S 1*3 I’d give ten Pounds to heartier 
argue with my Friend .. about Trade. 1756 Burke Vind. 
Xat. Soc. Wk s : L 13 They argue against a fair discussion of 
jxjpular prejudices. 1795 Southey Maido/OrL in. 33 And 
argue thence of kingdums overthrown, And dcsulatcd na¬ 
tions. 1847 Jsec 8]. 

5 . trans. To bring forward the reasons for or 
against (a proposition, etc.); to discuss the pros 
and cons of; to treat by reasoning, examine con¬ 
troversially. 

1494 Fabyan v. xeix. 72 The sayd causes warre well and 
sufficiently argued. 1613 Siiaks. Hen. VIII, it. i. 168 Wee 
are too open hcere to argue this. 1725 De Foe Voy. round 
World 11840)27 ,1 laid it all before them again, arguing every 
part of it.. clearly. 173a Berkeley Alciphr. x. § 34 If our 
tenets are absurd, wc allow them to be freely argued. 1883 
Mrq. Salisbury Sp. in Purl. 17 July, 1 do not see that it is 
tny business to argue the legal considerations adverted to. 

6. With subord. cl. To maintain, by adducing 
reasons, the proposition or opinion that. 

1548 Gestf. /V. Masse 90 In consideration wherof he ar- 
gueth, yf Christ shuld be often offered, nedes must he oft 
suffer. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures xox a, Peradventure 
some will argue .. y* he shall have no writ, tyti Sped. 
No. 2*3 He will often argue that if this Part of our 
Trade w’ere well cultivated, w e should gain. 1847 Yeowf.i.l 
Anc. Brit. Ch. iii. 24 He is arguing with the Jews, that the 
Messiah .. was already come. 

7 . / : ra/ts. To bring forward as a reason (for or 
against), 10 use as an argument, arch. 

i6a6SuiKLEV /iV^nin,l, What can she argue to thy 
hirth or person? 172a Dk Foe Hist, /'/ague <1754' 11 He 
told me the same thing, which 1 argued for my staying., 
was the strongest Repulse to my Pretensions. 

8. To argue (a thing) a- t uay, off, etc.: to get rid 
of by argument. 

1713 Guardian No. 60 Which .. have clearly argued that 
animal out of the creation. 1719 Young Berenge 1.1, We call 
on u it to argue it away. 1865 D’A. Thompson Odds and 
Ends, Men .. would argue a dog’s tail off. 

9 . To argue (a person) into or out of : to persuade 
him by argument into, or out of, a course of action, 
an opinion or intention. 

1685 Congreve Old Bachel. Ded.tJ.’i A sort of poetical logick 
.. to argue you into a protection of this play. Mod. He w as 
argued out of his opposition. 

Arguer (augi/qaa). [f. Auguk + -er! ; cf. OF. 
argueuri] One wbo argues, adduces reasons, or 
engages in discussion; a disputant, a reasoner. 

1377 Lange. J\ PI. B. x. 116 Augustync to suche argucres * 
he telleh hem J>is teme. 1649 Fuller Just Man’s Fun. 2x 
The third sort of people, are the Arguers or Disputers. 1763 
Johnson in Boswell <1831) I. 454, I was a great argucr for 
the advantages of poverty. 1836 Hon. Smith Tin Trump. 
(1876' 269 Personality and invective arc not only proofs of 
a bad argument but of a bad argucr. 

Argufy (augiwfai), v. colloq. [An illiterate 
formation on Argue. Cf .speechify] A colloquial 
and dialectal equivalent of Argue, usually with 
the idea of pertinacious or petty argument. 

1 . intr. To prove or be evidence of something; 
hence, to be of importance, consequence, or use; 
to signify. Cf. Argue 3. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) 11 LJxx^viii. 44' Howsomevcr, 
that don’t argufy in reverence of his being m ahurry.’ .1800 
C. Dxbdin Poor Jack iii. What argufies sniv’ling and piping 
your eve? 

2 . To argue, dispute, wrangle. 

1800 Mar. Edgeworth Will ii. <1832) 104,"] can’t stand 
argufying here about charity.* 1865^1/. Bev. 12 Aue. 197/2 
Pcopfc who are always arguefying are the .. worst of bores. 

3 . traits. To worry with argumentation. Cf. 
Argue 9. 

1771 Smollett Ifumph. Cl. 797 ‘Would you go for to offer 
for to arguefy me out of my senses? ’ 1876 Black Madcap V. 
vii. 64, * I am thwarted, crushed, argufied at every turn,* 









ARGUING 


Arguing (a*igi//|ii)),0£/. sb. [f. Argue i -ingL] 
a. Accusation, fault-finding (<?<k.). b. Argumenta¬ 
tion, argument. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IK 475 Sche answerde lat be thyn 
arguynge. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas Job Tri. 1. 911 List 
you now vnto my Arguing. 1611 Bible IIabb. ii. 1 When 1 
am reproued \marg. upon my reproofe or arguing], c 1705 
Berkeley in Fraser Life (1871) 487 From Locke's arguings 
it can't be proved that, etc. 1839 Carlyle Chartism v. 141 
However obscure the arguings. 

t ArgU'itive, a. Obs. rare -0 . [f. L. arguit- 

ppl. stem of argu-ire 4 * -ive, as if ad. L. * arguitw¬ 
it s.\ Characterized by argument. Ilence + Argui- 
tively ailv ., in a way that proceeds by argument. 

a 1665 J. Goodwin Billed w. the Spirit (1867) 389 The new 
truths, .are arguitively or consequentially contained or com¬ 
prehended in them line old ones]. 

Arguliteer, var. Argolktier, Obs. 
Argument (aJgimncnt). [a. F. argument 
(13th c.), ad. L. argument-urn, f. argu ire (or re¬ 
fashioning, after this, of OF. arguement , f. argucr, : 
sec Argue. For use of the L. form, see 3 c.J 

1. Proof, evidence, manifestation, token. (Passing 
from dear proof in early, to proof presumptive in 
later usage; cb Auguk 3.) arch. 

138a Wyclif Acts i. 3 To which and he jaf hym silf a lyue 
..in manye arguments, or prouyngis. 1447 Bokenham 
Lyvys of Seyntys 53, 1 wante the arguments of a mail. 
1599 Siiaks. Much Ado 11. iii. 242 ft is no addition to her 
witte, nor no great argument of hei folly. 1678 Traits. Crt. 
Spaittai Flight is not then an argument of a bad Conscience. 
17*8 I. Sheridan Per si us <1739' 20 note. Beating the Desk 
and biting of Nails were Arguments of taking Pains. 1759 
Martin Xat. Hist. 1.251 To remove the two Giants, .would 
be a greater Argument of Taste than fixing them up. 

2 . Astr. and Math. The angle, arc, or other 
mathematical quantity, from which another re¬ 
quired quantity may be deduced, or on which its 
calculation depends. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 549 Hiscothcrc geeris, As been 
his centris and hisc Argument/. (*1391 — Astral, xliv. 54 
To knowe the mene mnte and the arguments of any plancte. 
1796 Hutton Math. Diet. 1 . 141/2 Annual argument of the 
moon's apogee .. is the distance of the sun's place from the 
place of the moon's apogee. 1879 Thomson & Tait Xat. 
Phil f. 1. § 54 An arc of the circle referred to .. is the Argu¬ 
ment of the harmonic motion. 

3 . A statement or fact advanced for the purpose 
of influencing the mind ; a reason urged in support 
of a proposition; spec, in Logic , the middle term 
in a syllogism. Also fig. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 158 Clerkcs wol seyn as hem 
leste By Argumentz that al is for the beste. 1475 Caxton 
Jason 88 Why replye not ye to this argu nient. 1535 Cover* 
dale Job xxiit. 3 To pleate my cause before him, and to fy 11 
my mouth with argumentes. 1664 H. Mohr Myst. htiq. 338 
But that the Beast that was, and is not, is not the Devil, we 
shall now evince by other arguments. 1724 Watts Logic 
in. ii. § 7 The middle term .. is often called the Argument, be¬ 
cause the force of the syllogisms depends upon it. <1790 
Rf.id Let. in Wks. 1 . 81/3 It is a good argument ad hornl 
nan, against the scheme of Necessity held by Hume. 1852 
Miss YoNGEtaw/<w(18771 11 . i. 5 Well provided with golden 
arguments. 1865 Mozi.ky Mirac. viii. 187 Anything is an 
argument which naturally and legitimately producer nn 
effect upon our minds, and tends to make us think one 
way rather than another. 

b. Const, {to obs.),yi?r, a conclusion; hence (of 
later origin) against the contrary. 

cx 374 Chaucer Troytus \. 466 Arguments to this con¬ 
clusion, That she on hym wold have compassion. 1643 
Burrougiies llosea i. (1653) 7 It is a great argument to 
obedience to know it is the word of the l.ord that is spoken. 
1863 Cox hist. Eng.Go7>t. it.iii. 349 The arguments for and 
against the preservation of trial by jury. 

e. In cerlain phrases borrowed from the formal 
terminology of the schools, the L, argumcnium is 
in current use, csp. in argumcnium ad hominem 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. xvii. (1695) 391 To press a Man 
with Consequences drawn from his own Principles, or Con¬ 
cessions. .isalreadyknown under the Name of Argument tun 
ad Hominem. JCf quot. 1790 in 3.) 

4 . A connected series of statements or reasons 
intended to establish a position (and, hence, to 
refute the opposite) ; a process of reasoning ; ar¬ 
gumentation. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 139 To trete upon this jugement 
M ade eche of hem his argument, c 1440 Gcsta Rom. 1. ixvii. 
248 Therfore lat vs fie the wordle.. and by good argument 
we shullc hauc the kyngdome of ileuenc. 1577 Holinshed 
Chron. If. 16/* Truly this argument haiigetn togither by 
verie strange gimbols. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. xvi, By the 
like argument is the angle / CIf— A B H. a 1704 T. Brown 
Table T. Wks. 1730 I. 140 You're out in your argument. 
1877 Lytteil Lttfuim. 1. iv.35 To recapitulate the successive 
steps of the argument. 

5 . Statement of the reasons for and against a 
proposition ; discussion of a question ; debate. 

1494 Fabyan vtt. ccxxviii. 257 Than y* stryfe .. was brought 
in argument before the pope. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. in. i. 105 
How did this argument begin? 1671 Milton Samson 903 
In argument with men a woman ever Goes by the worse. 
1711 Shaftesb. Charac. it. ^.(1714) 11 . 30s So intent in up¬ 
holding their own side of the argument. 1883 J. Gu.mour 
Among Mongols xvii. 207 The greater part of jsuch diffi¬ 
culties] arc advanced merely for the sake of argument, 
fb . transf Subject of contention, or debate. Obs. 
1595 Shaks. Hen. K, m. i. 21 And sheath’d their Swords, 
for lack of argument. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World it. 472 
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M uch argument of quarrel ministred hetweenc them and the | 
Towncsmeii. 

+ 0 . Subject-matter of discussion or discourse in 
speech or writing; theme, subject. Obs. or arch. 

1570 Ascham Scholcm. Prcf. 21 How to write in this kinde 
of argument. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IK, 11. ii. 100 It would be 
argument fora Weeke. Ibid. 11. iv. 310 And the argument 
shall be, thy runing away, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 

H. vii. 205 He grew the Argument of all 'i'ongues, every 
Man enquiring who, and what He was. 1794 Stormont 
Monody Pr. Wales i. Should woo the British muse .. To 
strains of hitter argument. 1834 Disraeli Rev. Epick nr. 
vii, The throbbing deed Shall make thy name a household 
argument Familiar with their voices. 

7 . The summary or abstract of the subject-matter 
of a book; a syllabus; fig. the contents. 

1535 Goodiy Primer (18481 290 The argument ^ into the 
xxivth psalm. In this p^alm David singeth all things to be 
the Lord’s; etc. 1607 Shars. 'Pinion 11. ii. 187 If I would 
.. try the argument of hearts, hy borrowing. 1728 Port 
Dune. 1, Argument to Book the First. 1824 J. Johnson 
Typogr. 1 . 165 Orations, which with the argument .. take up 
nineteen leaves. 

+ A'rgument, v. Obs. [a. F. argumentc-r, ad. 

L. argumenta-ri to conduct an argument, f. argil- 
ment-nm : sec prcc.] 

1 . intr. To adduce arguments, argue, reason. 

£'1320 Seuyn Sages (\V.) 105 The fifle ycr, he gan argu¬ 
ment Of the sterre, and of the firmament. ^ c 1374 Chuuk 
Troytus 1. 377 Thus argumeiuyd he. 1607 Toi*sell Eour-f. 
Beasts 153 Thus they argument for the horns of Elephants. 
1637 OiLLi sriK Eng-Pop. Cer. n. ix. 42 We argument also 
from the Scandal) of them. 

2 . To give evidence, furnish proof, that. 

*558 Kennedy Contpcnd. Treat, in Mi sc. H’odr.Sot. 1S44' 
114 Albeit that it appertencth to the Apostolis. - it argu- 
menlis not that utheris etc. 

3 . To furnish with arguments or syllabuses, rare. 
1611 H. Broughton Req. Agreement 52 He [ II omcr] caused 

both workes to be argumented by 24 verses. 

4 . tratis. To make the subject of argument or 
debate. 

1746 Da Costa in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 406 As for the regu¬ 
lar Figure of the Belemnites being excepted against, 1 be¬ 
lieve few Fossilists will argument that. 

t Argumentable, <?- Obs. [ad. L. argu men ta- 
bi/is, f. argumentdri ; see prcc. and-ABLE.] Ad¬ 
mitting of argument; that maybe argued; also 
argumentative. 

1588 Frausck Lawlers Log. n. i.\. toi b, Disputation is ati 
argunieiitable discussion of a doubtfull proposition. 1622 
Cal Lis St at. Servers 18241187, I thought that an argument- 
able point. 

Argumental (jugwmcntal), a. ? Ohs . [ad. I . 
argu mental-is, f. argument-urn : sec A iu; U M KN T sb. ] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by, argument; 
argumentative. 

1595 Makkham Sir R.Gtinuilc rb.) 49 < D. > With instances 
and argumentall sawes. a 1744 Pope <J.> Oppress'd with 
argu mental tyranny. 1774 Westm. Mug. II. 283 The most 
vociferous and argumental coxcomb existing. 

f Argumentate, v. Obs. rare~ l . [f. L. ar- 

gfnncntdt-, ppl. stem of argumentdri.] By-form of 

Argument v. 

1586 Sidney Wanst.Ptay 11674^ 622 (D.) ‘ Nunc are you to 
argumentate of the qualifying of their estate first.’ 

Argumentation (augimncnh'i-Jan). [a. F. 
argumentation, -acion (14th c. in l.ittrc), ad. L. ar- 
gft men tat ion-cm f. argumentdri : sec Argument 7'.] 

1 . The action or operation of inferring a conclusion 
from propositions premised ; methodical employ¬ 
ment or presentation of arguments; logical or 
formal reasoning. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W.itt. 293 b, That whichc 
he commaundeth not; thou sekest it by argumentacyon. 
1SS1 T. Wilson Logic 3 l.ogtke . .doth plainly and nakedly 
set foorth ,. the sumnie of things, by the way of argumenta¬ 
tion. 169* Bentley Boyle Led. i. a [They] preclude any 
argumentation from the Revealed Word of God. 17S0 
Johnson Rambl. No. 156 F2 > The evidence obscured by in¬ 
accurate argumentation. 18x6 Scott Antiq. xxix, The 
eloquence and argumentation of the bar. 

2. Interchange of argument, discussion, debate. 

1 S3 8 Starkey Englami 149 We wyl not. .consume the tyme 
in argumentatyon. 1676 Clarendon Sum’. Leviath. 286 
But what argumentation can a man hold with him. 171a 
Steele Spect. No. 429 r 10 Conscious that be is too much 
given to Argumentation. 1836 H. Taylor Statesm. x.xii. 
154 Inevitably drawn into protracted argumentation. 

3 . A sequence or chain of arguments, a process 
of reasoning ; = Argument 4 . 

1548 Geste Pr. Masse 106 What a misfashioned argu¬ 
mentation is this. i6s6 Cowley Find, Odes 29 note. For 
when their argumentation is broken, they are forced to save 
themselves by flight, that is, by evasions. 1694 Cannk 
Scpar. (1849} 265 Who have their syllogisms and 
argumentations not in mood and figure, hut in their heels. 
1877 S. Owen in Wellesley Desp. lntrod. 23 His solemn 
warnings.. his ingenious argumentations. 

Argumentative (aigi«mc*nt 5 tiv), a. [a. F. 
argumentatif -ive, f. L. arguments- (sec Argu¬ 
ment at k) + -ive, as if ad. L. *argurncntdtivus.] 
fl- Of the nature of an argument {for ); of weight 
as evidence {of). Obs. 

1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Retig. 35 Even this is argu¬ 
mentative for us. 1661 Reft. Oat lies of Suprcm. 4 A lleg. 41 
Their silence in this point., is surely very argumentative. 
1691 Ray Creation (1714' 113 If Phny, a heathen, could 


AHGUTE. 

make this fertility of wheat argumentative of the bounty 
of God to Man. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or characterized by argu¬ 
ment ; controversial; logical. 

1647 May Hist. Part. 1. ix. 115 To vent their opinions in 
argumentative way. 1828 M acaulay Dallam, Ess. 11851 I. 
52 Hallam Igives «s] a critical and argumentative history. 
1861 Stanley East. Ch. vii. 118691 2 45 I he close argumenta¬ 
tive style of his writings. 

3 . Given or addicted to argumentation ; capable 
or fond of arguing. 

1667 I)RYDhN hid. Emp. Pref.t 1668116 It is not out of any 
design to play the Argumentative Poet. 1781 < itKitos Dec/. 
4- /•'. xxxiii. II. 257 He possessed a strong, capacious, argu¬ 
mentative mind. 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. 4 The argu¬ 
mentative Mr. Macey .. shook his head. 

Argume'ntatively, ou/v. [f. prec.+ i.y-.] 
In an argumentative manner, in respect to argument. 

a 1660 Hammond Whs. II. 28 <R.< It is argumentatively 
weak and unconcluding. 169s Loud. Gaz. inmmxcv 4 The 
Mystery of Curing .. Explained and Proved, Argumcnta- 
lively and practically. 1876 Miss Bwaddon Haggards Dan. 
HI. 218, ‘ I don't call it honouring the Sabbath to sit down 
to a worse dinner than on a work-a-day,’ Jim remarked 
argument.it ivuly. 

Argume ntativeness, [f. prec. + -ness.] 
Tlie quality of being argumentative. 

1731 in Bailey. 1831 Carlyle Sad. Res. ,11. iii, A slaty 
of windy argumentativeness. 1882 Daily Mews 8 Mar. 2/1 
Public business in the House of Commons was delayed b> 
unprecedented argumentativeness at private business time. 

Argnmentator ,a.jgi//ment^'tai). [a. L. 
argumentdtor, n. of agent f. argumentdri: see 
Argument v. (Jf. F. argu mental cur.] One A\ho 
conducts an argument; a rcasoncr. 

1635 Person Varieties t. 38 Thus it vtandeth then with 
these Argumentators. 1678 CVdworiu Intel!. Syst. S36 Our 
Atheistick Argunietitator yet further urges, 1827 Gent/. Mag. 
XCVII. 11. 53 Mr. M'Nicoll is a profouml argumentator. 

t Argnme ntive, a. Obs. rare [irreg. f. 
argument- + -1 ve. ] Akgum kntati ve. 

1668 Dkvdi n Ess. Dram. Poesy, (Junkncss of repartees in 
argumentive scenes receives an ornament from verse. 

t A'rgumenti ze, v. Obs [f. Argument sb. 
+ -ize.] To conduct an argument; to argue. 
Hence also Argumentizer, Argumcntizing. 

a 1641 Finett Phi/o.renis * 165618 If one would argumenti/c 
thereupon. 1680 Mann^xgham Dist. ^4 I’.' *J he unmixed 
and argiinicmi/ing philosophy. 1684 Brady lntrod. O. L. 
Hist. 241 H.J This argumentizer should, have cited this 
proclamation. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxen. III/200 the true 
way of argunientizing. 

t ArgnmentO'se, obs. 0 [ad. L. argu- 
mentosus.] ‘ Full of argument, reason, matter or 
jiioof; jjithy, full of wit or skill.’ Bailey 17 3 1 • 

f) Arguraentum : see Akgiment. 

ArgUS a'Jgf^). [L., a. Cir. 'Apybs.] 

1 . A mythological j>erson fabled to have had a 
hundred eyes. He nee, a very vigilant person, a 
watcher or guardian. 

1387 Trevisa Pescr. Brit.y Caxiom 37 They ben >11 arayc 
tormentours in wynnyngis argi. 1557 Myrr. Mag., ludiut. 
xvii, With more then Argus’eyes. 1580 Tl.ssek Hush, xlix, 
If cheeses in dnirie hatte Argusses eies. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824' I. 65, 1 hope still, Argus, to be too hard for 
thee. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864* IX. xiv. x. 349 The 
Argus-eyes of the still ubiquitous clergy. 

[After the death of Argus, his eyes were transferred 
by Ilcra to the tail of the peacock.] 

1596 Si'ENSER E. Q. 1. iv. 17 Fa j re pecocks .. full of Argus 
eyes their iayles d Dp redden wide. 

2 . A genus of pheasants, natives of Asia, of which 
one species {A. gigauteus) is as large as a turkey. 

176^Gentl. Mag. XXXVUI. 521 The argus..is the largest 
species of pheasant yet known. 1829 Griefith, etc. Cuvier 
V111. 237 The argus was brought for the first time to Batavia 
from Malacca in 1780. 1834 Matte-Bran's 1 ‘niv. Gcog. III. 

431 The coo-ow, or Argos pheasant, is remarked for its un- 
common beauty. 

3 . A name for certain butterflies of the genus Poly- 
ommains, with many cve-like spots on the wings. 

1827 Jermyn Butterfly Coll. Vade Mecum 146/7 Brown 
Argus; Scotch Argus. 

4 . Comb, or Alt rib., as argus-eyed, -like a., ex¬ 
tremely watchful or sharp-sighted; Argus-quellcr, 
a title of the god Mercury; argus-shell, name of a 
species of porcelain-shell; argus-snake (sec quot.b 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 305 No humane judgement 
ts so.. Argos-eicd, hut sometimes shal fall a sleep. 1861 
Motley Dutch Rep. Pref. 3 Argus-eyed Venetian envoys. 
1663 Geruii-.r Counsel G ij a, All Creatures, from the Mole 
to the most Argus-like above ground. 1870 Bryant Homer 
11 . xvi. 122 The mighty Argus-queller saw the maid. 1750 
Sir J. Hill Hist. Auint. 152 ijoud The argus shell, the 
oblong oculatcd poreellana. 1802 G. Shaw Zool. III. 439 
The Argus Snake .. is beautifully marked from head to tail 
by numerous transverse rows of round ocellatcd red spots. 

t Argntation. Obs. [ad. L. argil Hit ion-cm, 
n. of action f. arguldrc, -ari, freq. of argu ere: 
see Argue.] Cavilling, cavil, quibble. 

1641 A ns. Vind. Smcctym. Pref. 8 It is not the force of 
their argutalion, that could move me one foot forward. 
a i6s6 Bf. H all Myst. Godl. viii. Their devilish and frivolous 
argutations. 1681 Glanvill Sadncismtis 1.150 That which 
this Objection further urges.. is .. a very unlearned and un- 
skilful argutalion. 

Argute (aigi/rt), a. [ad. L. argili-us clear, 
sharp, keen, pa. pple of argu ire : see Argue.] 
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ARIL. 


+ 1 . Of taste: Sharp. Obs. rare, 
e 1410 Pal lad. on Hush. iv. 572 [ Figs] of savor pure Argute 
ynough. 

2 . Of sounds : Shrill. 

17x9 in Glossogr. Nova, a 1864 1 . an non To Harry Cornu*., 
A rich hut too argute guitar. 

3 . Of persons, faculties, actions, etc.: Quick, 
sharp, keen, subtle, shrewd, esp. in small matters. 

1577 [See next]. 1644 Bulwkr Chiron. 1x2 With that argute 
and vehement action, his eyes were almost dazled. 1676 
Phil. Trans. XI. 554 Curious and argute Historians. 1818 
(■>. Res*. XVIII. 214 Argute emendations of texts. 1875 
Browning Aristoph. A Pol. 90 Thou, the argute and tricksy. 

Argutely, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly 2J In an argute 
manner ; sharply, shrewdly. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619I 277 Such Aristotle 
hath so argutely and subtilly written. 1762 Sterne 7 r. 
Shandy xxx i. V. 24X ‘You are wrong/said my father argutely. 

Argu teness. [f. as prcc. + -nks.s.] Mental 
sharpness, shrewdness, or cunning ; also, shrillness. 

1653 11 . Moke Conjeet. Cabbal. (1713* 133 But what an in¬ 
sipid and unsatisfactory Argutcncss there is in such Con¬ 
ceptions. 1683 Duydkn Liff Plutarch 118 This (wriierj 
tickles you by starts with his arguteness. 1822 Hazmtt 
Mm «V Maun. ti. i. 118691 16 A certain argutcncss of voice. 

t Argu’tious, a. Obs.-° [f. \,.argntus Argute 
+ -lot's; cf. cautious.'] * Subtile, witty, of deep- 
reach, full of words.* Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
Argyll (aigoi'l). [f. piopcr name.] A vessel 
of silver or metal, like a small coffee-pot, i.i which 
to serve up gravy, so as to keep it hot. 

1822 Kitchinkk Cook's Oracle 338 We have in the English 
kitchen, our * argyll' for gravy. 

Argyr-, argyro- (a-ad^ir-, -rt?-\ repr. Or. dp- 
yvpo - comb, form of apyvp-os silver. In numerous 
lcchnical words, as: Argyra'nthemous (Craig 
1847), Argyranthous ( Syd. Soc. Lex. i$8o\ a. 
Hot. [Gr. avQos, avOipU flower], having silvery 
white flowers. Argyra spiel [L. argyraspid-cs , 
Gr upyupirmfa?], in pi. the silver*shielded ; a corps 
of the Macedonian army. || Argy ria, Med., affec¬ 
tion of the system hy the action of silver; silver- 
poisoning. Argyric (aid^i’rik), a. Chon. [Gr. 
upyvputos], of silver ;* Argentic. Argyrite, 
Argyrose, .1 /in., synonyms ofAliCENTlTK (Dana). 
Argyroce phalous, a. [Gr. K«f)a\T] head], having 
a silvery or shining white head (Craig 1847. 
Argyroceratite, Alin. [Ckratitk - horn stone, 

i.dtv.Kipar- horn],synonym of CER.\RGYKJTE(Dana . 
Argyrophy llous, a. [Gr, (pvWov leaf], silvery- 
leaved (Gray Hot. Tcxt-bk. i8So\ Argyrythrose, 
Min. [Gr. IpvOpo s red], Ruby Silver, Antimonial 
Red Silver, Ryrargykitk J)ana). 

1599 Hroughton's Lett. v. 18 As the A rgyraspidcs answered 
some forward youths .. so say I. 1801 Fus 1.1.1 Led. Art ii. 

11848*404 The Argyraspids and the Macedonian phalanx. 

1875 II. Wood VVterap. 11879 48 Convulsions and paralysis 
arc present in acute argvria, or silver-poisoning. Hid. 52 
Chronic .argvria, or discoloration of the skin by silver. 1880 
Syd. Soc Lex., Argyric salts , silver salts. 

Arh, variant of Argh a. Arh- : see Arrh-. 

II Aria (a'rijS). J fus. [It.: sec Air.] = Aik 19. 

174* in B.ulev. i 86a Macm. Mag. Oct. 501 1 he oyster 
wench,with her prolonged musical aria of ‘ W h 1 all 0' caller ou V 

1876 tr. H lose run’s Sound ix. 178 The aria, .represents in mu¬ 
sic almost that which the column represents in architecture. 

Arian, -ize, EthnoL Sec Aryan*. 

Arian (e«Tian>, a. and sb. ; also 6-; arr-. [ad. 
L. an it n-us, f. Arius Anus , Gr. "A/n os 'Apuos, 
prop, name; see helow.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or adhering to the 
doctrine of, Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria in the 
4th c., who denied that Jesus Christ was consul >- 
stantial, or of the same essence or substance with 
God. His opinions were embraced by large sec¬ 
tions of Christendom, and the dissensions by which 
the church was rent lasted for nearly a century. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 552 All the world is become Arrian. 
1726 J. Trapp Popery t. tT.) The Arian heresy was suppressed. 
1861 Stanley East. Ch. ii. 71 Our first Teutonic version of 
the Scriptures was by an Arian missionary, Ulfilas. 

B. sb. An adherent of the doctrines of Arius. 

1532 More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 502/2 The counsailes 

against the Arrians of old. 1673 Milton True Rclig. Wks. 
1851, 410 The Arian and Socinian are charg’d to dispute 
against the Trinity. 1740 61 Mrs. Dklanv Life ff Carr. 
(1861) III. 2Ti A very absurd, had book, and written by an 
A rian. 1876 Fkeeman Gen. Sketch v. § 6 Chlodwig.. became 
a Christian, and not only a Christian but a Catholic, which 
greatly favoured his conquests, as all the other Teutonic 
kings were Arians. 

Arianism (eorianizhn). [f. Arian +-ism. Cf. 
Fr. arian ism cl] The Arian doctrine or heresy. 

a 1600 IIonKER Eccl. Pol. vii. 373 The church of Alexandria 
in Egypt, where Arrianisme begun. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4- 
F. I II. 20 The opinions of Arianism might satisfy a cold and 
speculative mind. 1839 Ketciitley /list. Eng. II. 84 A 
Dutchman named Van Parr was burnt for Arianism. 

t Arianrstical, a. Obs. [f. incd.L. andnist-a 
4 - -ical.] Partaking of, or leaning to, Arianism. 

# 1791 Life J. Lacking ton xxix. (D.) A member of the arian- 
isttcal^dipping community. 

Arianize (e«'rian3i:z), v. [f. Arian + -ize ; cf. 
Fr. arianiscr 17th c,] a. inir. To follow the doc¬ 
trines of Arius. b. trans. To convert to Arianism. 


1605 Bell Motives Rom. Faith Ded. t If Tertullian. .erred 
iiKHitanizing. .if Eusebius arriani/ing. 1803 Southey Lett. 
(1856) 1 . 226 Ulphilas whn was bishop of the Visigoths, .con¬ 
verted and Arianised them. 1845 J. H. Newman Ess. 
Develop. 14 St. Justin arianizes. 

A*nanizer. [f. prec. + -krL] One who holds 
the doctrines of, or who converts others to, Arianism. 

a 1680 Ciiarnock Attrib. God (1834) 11 . 273 Others .. only 
assert his Divine authority.. For which interpretation Maf- 
donat calls Calvin an arianizer. 1842 J. H. Newman Ch. of 
Fathers 148 Eudoxius, the Arianizer of the Gothic tribes. 

A*riani zing, ff/.a. [f. as prec. + -ingL] 
Professing, favouring, or teaching Arianism. 

VCX760 Worthington Misc. 89 (T.) The downfal of the 
Arianizing Vandals. 1845 J. H. Newman Ess. Develop. 13 
The arianizing tone of Eusebius. 

Aricine (arrisoin). Chon. [f. Arica, name of 
a sea-port in Peru + -INE.] An alkaloid. 

1847 in Craig. 187a Watts Diet. Chettt. 1 .357 Aricine is ex¬ 
tracted from the cinchona bark in the same manner asquinine. 

Aricite (arrisoit). Min. [f. L. Aricia, a town 
of Latitnn, now Li Riccia -t* -ite.] Synonym of 
Gismonihte (Dana). 

Arid (nrrid), a. [ad. L. arid-us, f. tirc-rc lo be 
dry, parched with heat. Rcrh. directly from K. 
aridc, 15th c. refashioning of Oh*, are, arre.] 

1 . Dry, without moisture, parched, withered, 
ta. of suhstances: Dry; anhydrous. Obs. 

1652 I,. S. People's I.bty. ix. 17 Aride and liquide fruicts. 
1742 Shesstone Schoolmistr. 106 Lavender.. in arid bundles 
bound. 1803 Phil. Trans. XCl II. 14 Arid white salt.. 
Arid \ may be appropriated to express the state of being 
devoid of combined water, 
t b. Med. of the skin. Obs. 

1704 Swift Halt. Eks. (1711 248 1 Icr Body grew white and 
arid. 1727 Ariicthnot& PofeiJ.,/ My complexion is become 
adust, and my body arid, 

c. of the ground or climate, Hence , barren, bare. 
1656 Blount Gtossogr., Arid , dry, barren, withered, un¬ 
fruitful. 1730 Thomson Autumn 147 Without him summer 
were an arid waste. 1849 Dickens Earn. Rttdge (1866* 1 . 
Iviii. 265 The dry, arid look of the dusty square. 1872 Baker 
Nile Tribiit. I’ref. 7 Arid sands and burning deserts. 

2 . Jig. Dry, uninteresting, barren, jejune. 

1827 39 De C^l incey Murder Wks. IV. .6 An old arid and 
adust metaphysician. 1846 Lvtton Lucretia (1853) 167 
Ardworth grappled with his arid studies. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romo hi Ixxi, Arid of all good. 

t A'ridate, v. ObsN 0 [f. L. drid-us +• - ate a: cf. 
invalid-aid] To make dry, parch, wither. 

1656 in Blount Gtossogr. 

A-ridge (arrd/j), advb. phr. rare— 1 . [A prepl 
+ Ridge.J In a ridge; in ridge-like position. 

1862 Lowell / Ugloto P. Ser. ti. 41 To set your hack a ridge. 
Aridity (ari'diti). [ad. L. dr id it as, f. drid-us: 
sec A kii> and -ity, Cf. Fr. arid it el] Arid state 
or quality, parched or withered condition, lack of 
moisture, dryness, barrenness; spec, in early medical 
u.>e, of the slate of the body. 

1599 A. M. Gabclhoner' 1 Ilk. Physic 209/1 The Consump- 
tione, oraridiiyeof the loynctes. 1731 Arbutiinot Aliments 
(J.» Salt taken in great quantities will reduce an animal body 
to tlie great extremity of aridity. 1796 Morse Atner. Gcog. 

11.601 They (winds] are of. .extreme heat and aridity. 1835 
Tiiirlwai.i. Greece 1 . iii. 65 The natural aridity of a part 
of the Argive soil. 

2 .fig. Dryness, lack of interest; 'in the theo¬ 
logical sense a kind of insensibility in devotion, 
contrary to unction or tenderness.’ J. 

1692 Drydkn St. Eurent. Ess. 347 That sail State which is 
called Aridity and Dryness in Monasteries. 1765 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. II. 36 We hear them complain of frequent coolness, 
aridities, and desertions. 1865 I.kcky Ration. 11878' 1 . 342 
The excessive aridity of scholasticism. 1882 G. Chrystai. 
in Nature XXVI. 217 The aridities of modern English 
mathematical text-books. 

A ridness. [f. Arid + -.ness.] Dryness,aridity. 

1731 in Bailey. i$s 6 Scottish Rev. IV. 295 Amid the arid¬ 
ness of the desert. 

t Ariel 1 . Obs. A word transferred by Wyclif 
from the Vulgale (after ’A/nqA of the PXX, Vw 
Uriel of the Ilcb.\ rendered by Covcrdalc and 
version of 1611 'altar.* 

138a Wyclif Ezek. xliii. 15, 16 Forsothe the ylk ariel or 
antcr\ 1388 ihilkc ariel, that is the hiicrePart of thcautcr 1, 
of fourc cubitis, and fro arid (1388 the autcr] vn to above, 
foure corners. 

(Gesenius would here translate ‘fire-hearth of God,’ after 
Arab, art; elsewhere in O. T. the same word occurs as a 
man's name, and appellation of Jerusalem, where it is taken 
as = *lion of God.’> Ariel in ' 1 *. Heywood and Milton is 
the name of an angel, in Shaksj>ere of *an Ayrie spirit*; 
in Astron. of one of the satellites of Uranus. 

Ariel 2 (e* ri,cl). [a. Arab. aryil (var. of 
ayyil stag), applied in Syria to the Gazelle 
(Dozy).] A species or variety of the Gazelle found 
in Western Asia and Africa. 

[1828 Hemfricii & Eiir. Symb. Phys ., Antilope arabica ; 
Arabis vocatu s. ghazalc.^ In Syria eidem, uti videtur pas¬ 
sim nomen ghazal, passim Yero nomen ariel scu aiel dedc- 
runt, quod Cervo Elapho compel it.) 1831 Penny Cycl. 11 . 
83 The Ariel Antelope so called by the Arabs on account of 
its light, elegant, and graceful form. 187a Baker Nile 
Tribut. iv. 59 A herd of about fifty ariels, 

Ariere, ohs. form of Arrear, Arrive. 

|| Aries (e«-ri,/z). Also 4-5ariete. [L.; ram.] 
The ram ; one of the zodiacal constellations, which 
the sun enters on the 21st of March. 


*374 Chaucer Troylns iv. 1593 Or Phehus sutler .. The 
Lion passe, out of this Aricte. c 1386 —Sqrs. T. 43 In Aries 
the colerik, hoote signe. c 1430 Lydc. Min. Poems 243 Tymc 
makithe his resoort. In gerysshe Marche toward the aricte. 
1670 Eachard Cent. Clergy Pref., Bom when the sun is in 
ancs. 1812 \Vooohouse Astron. viiL 53 At the vernal equinox 
the first point of Aries and the Sun are on the meridian 
together. 

A'rietate, v. rare ~°. [f. h. arietdt- ppl. stem 
of arietarc, f. arics, arid - ram.] To butt like a ram. 
1731 in Bailey; and in mod. Diets. 

Arietation (se-ri-, c^rijutJi Jan). arch. [ad. L. 
arietationem , n. of action f. aridarc : see prec.] 

1 . The action of butting like a ram; hence, the 
striking with a batlering-ram or similar instrument. 

1615 Bacon Ess. (ArhJ 575 The Strength of the Percussion; 
wherein likewise Ordnance doe exceed all Arictations. 1639 
Fuller Holy ICarw. xxiv, (1840)222 Before Ordinance was 
found out, ships were both gtmnes and bullets themselves, 
and furiously ranne one against another. They began with 
this arietation. 

2 . transf. and fig. Battering, concussion, clashing. 

1625 Jackson Creed v. xiii. Wks. IV. 100 Examining the 

certainty of truth .. hy a kind of arietation, a trial which 
floating conceits.. cannot abide. T665 Glanvill Seeps. Set. 
vii. 36 Such tumultuary motions, cross thwartings, and aric¬ 
tations of other particles. 1797 Taylor in Month. Rev. 
XXIV. 534 Props of our old constitution against the arieta- 
tions of democracy. » 

t A'rietine, a. Obsr° [ad. L. aridTn~us, f. 
arid.] * Of or like a Ram.* Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

[| Arietta (ari,c*tta). Aftts. [It.; dim. of Aria.] 
A short air. 

1742 in Bailey. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. , An arietta 
of her own composing. 1880 1 Iullah in Grove Diet. Mus., 
Arietta .. a short air, generally of sprightly character, and 
having no second part. 

11 Ariette v a ri|C*t). Mus. [Fr., ad. It. arietta.] 

1818 Miss Vvrmar Marriage xxxv. She warbled a.sprightly 
French ariette. 1883 A. Dobson Fielding v, 143 The Gallic 
sportsman sings the lollowing ariette. 

Aright (arort), adv., orig. phr. Forms: 1-3 
ariht, o rijt, 3-4 ari3t> ary^t, 4 ari^htje, aryht, 
4 6 aryght, 4- aright, [f. A prep A + Right sb., 
OF. riht.] 

1 . In a right way or manner; rightly, justly, cor¬ 
rectly, properly. 

<*970 Laws of Edgar Canon 67 (Bosw.) }if man hit ariht 
nsnitfaF <*1175 Lamb. Horn. 89 }if we hit ariht haldeA 
1260 Fall <V Passion 72 in E. E. P. (1862) 14 3 <>sep of ari- 
mathic : bat louid ihsu wel ari3t. c 1386 Chaucer Frankl, 
Prol. 22 Thcr he might leren gcntillesse aright [v.r. aryhtl. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvili. xii. 11495) 771 Euyll 
kynges that rulyth theym not a ryght. i53sCoyeri>ale Ps. 
Ixxvii. 8 A generacion that set not their herte aright. 1627 
P. Fletcher Locusts n.xxv, Few step aright, but most goe 
with the croud. 1742 Voung Nt. Th. 1. 59 If heard aright, 
lt is the knell of my departed hours, i860 TvsnALL Glac. 
11. § 29. 398 If 1 understand aright, this is the main argument. 
12 . .Straight, straightway. Obs. (Cf. Rights.) 

e 1250 Gen. Ex. 1299 Abraham was buxum o ri}t, Hise 
weie he tok sone bi ni^t. 1297 R. Glouc. 218 Thcr were 
duntes ary^t, and suerdes wel ydraw. e 1460 Hoiv a 
Marchatuic, etc. 237 in Hazl. E. P. P. 207 They on-dedyn 
the mouth aryght, There they sawe a ryalle syght. 

3 . Right: a. Exactly, just {arch.), fb. Directly, 
straight, in a slraight line {obs.). 

cxt86 Chaucer Prol. 267 His eyghen twyokeled in his 
heed aright, As don the sterres. 1571 DiGGES Gcom. /V act. 

1. xviil Fb, VnCtU the second marke offer it selfe aright be- 
twccnc the extreeme part of your length and sight. 1611 
Speed Hist. Gt . Brit. ix. xix. (1632)936 He neuer after could 
indure to look aright on King Richard. 1850 M rs. Browning 
Dram. Exile, Poems 1 . 89 Is it true besides—Aright true? 
t 4. Right, on the square : cf. A-wky. Obs. 

1571 Digges Pantom. t, Bnj b, If all the sides be equal!, 
and no angle aright, then is it called Rombus. 

5 . On the right (hand), arch, rare. 

1795 Southey Joan of Are yi. 308 Aright, aleft, The 
affrighted foemen scatter from his spear. 

t Ari'glit, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 or 2 4- Right 
v. Cf. Ger. anrichtcn, cin rich ten, zuriehten.] To 
make right, to put to rights; to arrange or treat 
properly. Occas. ironically. 

e 1420 Chroit. Vilod. 279 All wrongus to a ry3L c 1435 Torr. 
Portugal 1366 Such gcstenyng lie aright, That .there he 
dwcllid alle ny3t. <11500 Sir Gough Ur 129 inUttcrson 
E. P. 1 . 166 She bad him here pappe, And he ari^hte here 
soo, He tare the oon side of here hrest. 

f Ari'ght-balf, phr. Obs. [See A prep A, and 
Half.] On the right side. 

1340 Ayenb. 38 And nimc]> ary^thalf and alcfthalf J>ct no 
iug ne may ham ascapie. ibid. 23 pes bo^ him spret. .arijt- 
alf and alcfthalf. 

Ari ghtly, adv. [A mixture of Aright and 
Rightly.] Aright, rightly. 

1588 A. King Can is ins’ Cateek. 18 Quhatsoeuer thing [is] 
profitable in this life to man, is arychtlie desyrit, and askit 
at god. 1622 Peacham Contpi. Gcntl. i. 1 If wc consider 
arightly the Frame of the whole Vniversc. 1844 Blacksv. 
Mag. l.VL 743 If seen arightly by the spiritual eye. 

t Ari'ghts, adv. Obs. [A mixture of Aright 
and Rights, earlier rihtcs, advb. gen.] 

1596 Spenser F.Q. v.x. 4 When they had seene and heard 
her doome a-rights Against Duessa. 

Ariht, obs. form of Aright. 

Aril (tcril). Hot. [ad. mod.L. arillus (also in 
use; cf. mod.F. arillc), f. med.L. ariili, Sp. arillos , 
raisins.] See quot. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot, xvt. 208 Two seeds covered 
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with an aril or detached coat. 1857 Men FREY Elem. Rot . 

§ 297 The mace of the nutmeg is an arillus, adhering both 
to the hilurn and micropyle, 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 14 
A sac-likc fleshy aril. 1880 Gray Rot. Text-bk. viiL 308 
The true arillus is an accessory seed-covering, more or less 
incomplete, formed between the time of fertilization and the 
ripening of the seed, by a growth from the apex of the funi¬ 
culus, at or just below the hilurn. 

Hence the derivatives; Arillary (je’rilari), a. of 
or pertaining to the aril. Arillate (arrilrit\ 
A-rillated, Arilled,///. a., furnished or covered 
with an aril. AriTliform a., having the form of 
an aril (A. Gray, 1880). A-rillode, a false aril, 
which originates from the micropyle or rhaphe. 

1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., The arillary tunic. 1830 Lindi.ky 
Nat. Sysi. Rot. 148 Arillate seeds. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
r 3 Nymphxaceoe .. seeds naked orarilfatc. *876 Harley Mat. 
.bed. 379 Seeds many, arillcd. 1854 Balfour Rat. 267 A 
false or micropylar aril, or sometimes Arillode. 1857 Hen- 
frey Elem. Rot. § 297 Recent authors distinguish the true 
arillus .. from the arillode, which originates at or near the 
micropyle. 

tAri/me, v. Obs. [OK. art man, f. A- pref. 1 + 
rtman to count: see Rimk.] To count, enumerate. 

c 885 K. /Flfrkd Gregory's Fast. .xvi. 99 He arimde fta 
dio?;o 1 uessc ft.xs ftriddan hefones. J205 Ray. 25392 pa Ictie 
pe kaisere arimen al penc here. Ibid. 28937 pis ferde wes 
isomned and his folc arimed. 

fAri’ne, v. Obs. Forms: 1 ahrfn-an, 2-3 
arine(n. Pa. 1 . 1 ahran, 2-3 aran, 3 annede. 
[OE. ahrhtan, f. A- /ref. 1 + hr hum to touch : see 
Rink. Rarer in OE. than xlhrinan , Atkixk.] 
To touch. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xi. 46 ne ahrinaft fta seamas mid 
eowrumanum fingre. [I/atton i/.,a;thrinaft.] c 1220 Ureisun 
in Colt. Horn. 197 Ne pole pu penc unwine pet he me arine. 
ctaxo Si. Mar/uir. 20 Ant com pc ciilurc ant aran hire. 
c 1230 Auer. A’. 408 Al pet he arinedc perc-mide. 

A-ri'ng, advb. /hr. rare~ v . [A /re/d and 
Ring sb .] In circumference. 

c 1633 T. Adams Wks. 1861 1 . 369 (D.) Two orchards of the 
king's, whereof the greater was twenty days a-ring. 

t A'riolate, v, Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. arioldl -, 
properly harioldt - ppl. stem of hariolari, f .hariolus 
soothsayer. (The etymological //- was seldom 
written in mcd.L., and has hardly ever been used by 
English writers.'I ] To divine, foretell from omens. 

165* Gaule Magastrom. 259 AH lo vaticinate and ariolate 
his Persian victory. 

t Ariolater, -or. Obs. Also har-. [f. prec. 
+ -ER 1 ; or after E. agent-nouns in -atok ; cf. Am* 
oler.] A diviner or soothsayer. 

1652 Gaulk Magastrom. 300 Ariopharncs .. gave judge¬ 
ment.. better than all the ariolatcrs. 1657 Fierce Div % 
Philanthr. Ded. 10 You are not either a Lord or a l^ady, as 
the shrewd Hariolator doth seem to think. 

t Ariola'tion. Obs. [ad. L. ( JOarioldlion-em, 
n. of action f. ( h)ariolat-: see Akiolate and 
-ati ox.] Soothsaying, divination. 

1646 Sir T. Brow se Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. 11 Deluding their 
apprehensions, with Ariolation, South-saying, and such 
oblique Idolatries, 1652 Gaulk Magastrom. 193 Vaticina¬ 
tion ..ariolation, praesagition. (In mod. Diets,] 
t A'riole. Obs. [a. OE. ariole, bar-, ad. L. 
( )i)ariolus .] A soothsayer, diviner. 

1398 Trevisa Rarth. De P. R. 126 Aryolcs, nygromancers 
brought theym to the auctors of their god. 1525 Lu. Ber¬ 
ners Froiss. 11 , eexx. Iccxvi.l 680 His phisycions, and ariofes 
.. said surely howc the kyngc was poysoned or hew'ytched. 

+ A’rioler. Obs. rare. [f. OF. ariole (see prec.) 
•f-Eii; cf. astronom-er, etc.] = prec. 
e 1400 A/ot. Loll 92 Ne be per not found in pe pat. .askip 
ariolcrs, nor drends, ne chitcring of briddis. Ibid., Bow pu 
not to Per w'icchis, ne axe no ping of per ariolers. 

+ A riolist. Obs. rare. [f. L. {h)ariol-us + 
-1st.] - prec. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom . 352 At the accusation of an ariolist 
or Pythian vaticinator. 

Ariose (emeu's), a. Ah/s. [ad. It. arioso: sec 
next.] Characterized by melody, song-like. 

174a Bailey, Ariose, Ariosa, signifies the Movement or 
Time of a common Air, Song or Tune. 1845 K. Holmes 
Mozart 209 A style of instrumental music at once light and 
ariose. 

|| Arioso (ari, Ju-stf), a. f adv., sb. A/us. [it;- 
airy, f. ana air.] Ariose, melodious. Used of in¬ 
strumental music, it describes a sustained, vocal 
style; of vocal music ‘ it would seem to mean 
that kind of air which, partaking I oth of the 
character of air and recitative, requires rather to be 
said than sung' (11 ullah in Grove Diet.Mus. 1S79). 
lienee used advb. as a musical direction, and sttbsl. 
of a piece of music of this description. 

1742 [see prcc.l 1787 Burns Wks. II 1 . 91 In arioso trills 
and graces. 1879 IIopkins in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 23 Asolo 
.. of an arioso character. _ 1879 Hullah ibid. I. 83/1 Men¬ 
delssohn’s * But the Lord is mindful’.. [is] marked * Arioso.' 

A-riot (ararat), advb. /hr. [A /re/.' + Riot.] 
In riot, riotously, running riot. 

1851 Mary Howitt^.Au/. Hist. (ed.7) 14 Till the Parrots, 
all a-riot, Chattered too to keep you quiet. 1881 Cornh. 
Mag. Mar. 310 The rose-trees .. have gone wandering a-riot 
into country hedges. 

-arious, com/, suffix, forming adjs.; 1. f. L. -dt i¬ 
ns, - a, -urn ‘connected with, pertaining to* + -ous 
(as if ad, L. -drids us; cf. eanosus, carious). The 


reg. Eng. repr. of -drius is -ary 1 ; but the com- j 
pound suffix is of occasional use, as in eibarious, 
gregarious , temerarious, vicarious, and as a by¬ 
form in arbitrat ions, contrarious, etc. ( Hilarious , 
f. L. hilari-s + -ous, seems to owe its form to asso¬ 
ciation with this suffix.) 

A-ripple (arrp’l advb. /hr. [A /rc/d + 
Ripple.] In a ripple, rippling. 

1855 Browning Men 4* Worn., Cleon 11 . x86 The muscles 
all a-ripple on his back. 

Aris, arish: see Auk-. 

+ Arisard. Obs. Also aris; 

An ancient female costume; ‘ a 
girdled round the waist/ 

See Plancuk Brit. Costume ( 1834^344, (1847)441 and Cyct. 
Costume (1876) 11. 

Arise (aroi’z), v. Forms : Inf. 1 ar-, aris-an, 
2-4 aris-en, 3- arise, 4 5 aryse. Pa. t. 5- 
arose ; also 1-4 ar-, aras, 3-5 aros, 4-5 aroos, 

5 aroose, 7 occas. aris (ari z). Pa.fflc. 1 - arisen 
(ariz’n); also 4 arisd, arysd, 6-8 arose, [f. A- 
pref. 1 up, out, away + Risk ; = to ‘rise up/ inten¬ 
sive of rise ; cf. E. exortri. An OTeut. comp.; in 
Goth, us-, ur - reisatt, OIIG. //;*-, ar-, ir-rfsan, OS. 
arisati. Northumbrian preserved ar-risan , ar-rds, 
etc. Obs. 3rd sing. pres, arist— ariscih. The pa. t. 
aris in 171I1 c, was formed on pa. pple.: cf. obs. writ, 
and extant bit ; the pa. pple. arose was assimilated 
to pa. t.: cf. abode, shone . Now almost superseded in 
ordinary language by the simple Risk, in all senses, 
cxc. those in branch 111, of which 17-18 are the 
ordinary prose uses of the word. Still used poetic¬ 
ally in senses 1-9 ; 10-13 seem entirely obs.] 

I. To get up from sitting, lying, repose. 

1 . To got up from sitting or kneeling, to stand 
up. arch.: sec Risk. 

c 1000 AClfkic Gen. xviii. 16 Da arisen fta pri weras. 1205 
Lay. 30841 pat folc .. arisen from heore selcn. < 1230 .-Di<u. 

R. 34 Ariscft peonne 8: biginneft pesne antefne. 1297 K. 
Gi.orc. 369 pys hey men .. Kncty lo (iod .. Ac be hii aryse, 

6 aohep yturnd fram pe wened her wonibe, Wolues dedc hii 

nyrnep vorp. c 1450 Lonklich Grail xxxv. 93 A-rys and go 
with me. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. I 7 ,11. ii. 61 Kdward Plama- 
genet,arisen Knight. 1611 Piiru.E John xiv. 31 Arise, let us 
go hence. 1779 [. Moore Soc. II. liv. 49 All the 

audience .. immediately arise, and remain in a standing 
posture till their sovereign sit down. 1808 Scott Marm. \ 1. 
xii, 1 dub thee knight. Arise, Sir Ralph, De Wilton's heir. 

f 1 fence in Irattsf and jig. senses; as a. Of a court: 
'To suspend sittings for the lime, to adjourn, b. 
Of a thing: To erect ilsclf on end (as hair). Obs. 

<1385 Chaucer L.G. IV. 831 And pale he wex, therwith 
his heer [?*. r. herte; see 7] aroos |r. r. a-ros, roos]. a 1649 
Winthrop /list. Xnv Fug. (1853) II. 279 The court being 
about to arise he desired leave for a little spench. 

t 2 . To get up from a fall. Also Irattsf. vcn&fig. 

< 885 K. /Klfrep Gregorys Past. Iviii. 443 He swa micle 
stranglicorarise swa he hefi^licor afcoll. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 

49 pa pe liggeft inne swile sunne and ne pencheft noht for to 
arisen. 1*05 Lay. 9427 pus 1 ’ortchccstre to-rajs and nauere 
seoftften aras. 1340 Ayenb. 50 Huanne pe kenq>c hep his 
uela^e yueld.. wel onneape he arist. e 1386 Chaucer Pars. 

T. *999 As ofte as he falleth he may arise J?». r. arrise, aryse] 
agayn by penitence. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 99 Come sir, 
arise, away! 1667 Milton /\ L. 1. 330 Awake, arise, or be 
for ever fall’n. 

3 . To get up from sleep or rest, arch.: see Risk. 

C950 Lindisf. Cos/. Matt. ii. 20 Arris and onfoh ftone enreht. 

1 1000 /Elfric Gen. xxviii. 18 On mor'en he aras. C1175 
Lamb. Horn. 39 Nc bco eow noht laft to arisene er dei. 
c 1300 K. Alis. 3760 Kyng Alisaunder amorowe arist. 1340 
Ayenb. 52 pet uolk pet..late gnop to bedde and arisep 
late. C1450 Lonelich Grail xvi. 29 Rrly on the niorwc, 
whanne pe kyng aros. 1535 Covkrpale Prat*, vi. 9 Whan 
wilt thou aryse out of thy slepe? 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. i. 89 
Arise, arise, Awake the snorting Ciltizens with the Bell. 
1762 Goldsm. Beau Naskiyi Nash generally arose early in 
the morning. 18*0 Keats St. Agnes xxxix, Arise, arise ! 
the morning is at hand. 

4 . Of the sun, moon, and stars: To come above 
the horizon. Also Irattsf. of the day, morning. 
Now arch, and poet. : see Risk. 

c 975 Rus/iw. Gosp. Mark iv. 6 Da aras sunne. 1 1x20 
Ilali Me id. it Meidenhad is te steorre pat bco ha eanes .. 
igan adun .. neauer eft ne ariseft ha. c 1350 J/ 7 //. Palcrtte 
2744 Whan the inone aros. C1391 Chaucer Astrol. 1. §21. 

12 Thilke sterres.. arisen rather than the degree of hire 
longitude. 1480 Caxton Chrou. Eng. ccxliv. 298 The mome 
aroos, the day gan spryng. 159a Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut. u. ii. 

4 Arise faire Sun ana kill the enuious Moone. 1667 Milton 
P. L. v. 170 While day arises, that sweet hour of Prime. 
1820 Byron Mar. Eat. 1. ii. 370 Al what hour arises the moon? 
a 184a Tennyson Milled s Dan. 205 Many suns arise and set. 

5 . To rise from the dead, return to life from the 
grave. Now poetic : sec Risk. 

c 9S° /mdis/. Cos/. Matt, xxvii. 52 Moniga Hchoma halga 
wxra oafte slepdon arison. — xiv. 2 Dis is Johannes Baptista 
fte arrAs from deadum. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 143 penne 
sculen . .alle dede arisen, c xa6o Signs be/. Judgrn. 53 in 
E. E. (1862! 9 pan pe dede up sal ariseup harbirilcs forto 
sitte. 1380 Wyclif De Eecles. ii. Scl. Whs. 1871 1 II. 340 pe 
priddedayoure God aroos from deptolyf. 1537 Exp. Creed in 
Formal. Faith (1836)60 Even like as our Saviour Jesu Christ 
.. did arise from death to life. x6xi Bible Matt, xxvii. 52 
Many bodies of the saints which slept arose. 171a Stefle 
Sped. No. 336 F9 The Temple rends, the Rocks burst, the 
Dead Arise. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1305 Till yonder man 
upon the bier arise. 


,d, airisad, -sard, 
long robe or tunic 4 


0 . To rise from inaction, from the peaceful, quiet, 
or ordinary cou^e of life ; csp. to rise in hostility 
or rebellion {against). Now poclie : sec Rl.SE. 

<■825 Vesp. Ps. iii. 7 Aris dryhten, halne me doa. C950 
Lindisf .Gosp. Matt. x. 21 Wift arrisa.s suna in Mdrum. C1440 
Arthur 208 How darst pow .. A^en^t the Kmperour pa 4 - 
aryse. c 1460 Fortescuk Abs. 4- Lim. Mon. (1714)96 Nothyng 
may make his People to arise, hut.. lacke of Justyce. 1480 
Caxton Chrou. Eng. ccxxxix. 264 The comunes arisen rp in 
dyuerse partyes of the reamc and dyden moch harme. 1535 
Covf.rdale Ps, ix. it Aryse o LordcGod, lift vp thine hon<!e. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. tn. iii. 447 Arise, blacke vengeance, from 
the hollow hell, rr 1703 T. Cooke Tales, Prop, etc . (i729> 
211 Had no Genius arose against the Tyranny of Custom. 

7 . To rise in violence or agitation, as the sea, the 
wind ; to boil up as a fermenting fluid, the blood ; 
so of the heart, wrath, etc. Now pod .: see Risk. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. 18 De sm ofstod vet aras. 
a 1300 A'. Horn 863 Horn him gan to agrise, And his Mod 
arise. 1340 Ayenb. 47 Alle pe pmges, huerby pet ulevs him 
arist. c 1385 Chaucer I..G. IV. 831 Pale he wex therwith 
his herte [7'. r. heer ; see 1 bj a-ros. 1393 Gower Conf I. 20 
A tonne, whan his lie arist, To-brekcth. i526TisnAi.E John 
vi. 18 The see arose | Wyclif, rose vp] with a grealc wirnle 
that blew. (So all subset], vers.} 1611 Bible 2 Sam. xi. 20 
If so be that the kings wrath arise. — Ps. lxxxix. 9 When 
the wanes thereof arise, thou stillest them. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess i. 96 A wind arose and rush'd upon the South. 

8 Irattsf. Of sounds: To come up aloud, or so 
as to be audible, to be heard aloud, arch. 

a 1300 1'ursor M. 2840 Strange cry in pe toun a-ras. t 1330 
Artli. 4- Mol 7409 In euerieh londarist song, c 1350 II ill 
Palerne 3270 pe cry rudli aros pat reupe it was to hurt*. 
*393 Gower Conf I. 267 Through all the world the fame 
arose. 1611 Biiii.k Aits xxiii. 9 And (here arose a great« ry. 
1859 Tennyson Enid 1812 And in their halls arose The < r> 
of children. 

II To ascend, go or come higher. 

9 . To go up, come up, ascend on high, mount 
Now only poet.: see Rise. 

a 1000 l ime iGr.' 803 Of pare stdwc steam lip ara-. 
t 1374 Ciiauci r Roeth. iv. vi. 143 pe ly^te fyre arist into 
hcy}te. T1450 i Merlin xiv. 207 The duste arose with the 
wynde. 1594 WiLi.omt: in Shaks. C. Praise9 l‘ rom whence 
these flames aryse. 1596 Seenser F.Q. i. x. 4 Dame Cirlia 
..as tliought From lieav’n to come, or thether to arise. 
1676 Hoitltl-s Iliad xx in. 763 And on his slc]»s trod ere the 
dtist aris. 1704 Pope II 'inter Nor morning mlonrs from the 
flow'r.s arise. 1820 Keats Hyperion 1. 258 A mist arose, as 
from a scummy marsh. 

f 10 . To rise with its summit (ns a tiuu), or stir 
face as water); lo grow taller, or higher, to swell 
up. Obs.: sec Rim;. 

c 1225 St. Matherete{ i866> 18 Te lutdc. . harst on to bleiiieu 
pet hit aras upoueral. 1393! Jowkr Conf \ 1 . 169 Her wmiib, 
which of uhilde aros. 1398 Trevisa Rarth. De P. R. xvi 11. 
lx.wviii. (i495> 838 The place hrennyth soo that hleynes 
aryse til there, r 1425 .Sc: v;; Sages < P. 1204 The llore ne may 
nou^t aryse. 1652 French 1 orksh. Spa ii. 15 In a close 
glass it | w ater] arise!h otiely ad ei'itandutn rat uum. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos . it. 105 [It] makes a lesser quantity of 
Quicksilver arise in ihc Tube. 

+ 11 . T o rise in rank or eminence. Obs.: see Risk. 

1340 Ayenb . 24 pe ilke pet is zuo he}e arise ine prosperity. 
r 534 Moke; Comf.agst. Trib. m. Wks. 1252/2 Some by handy 
crafte .. some by other kynde of lining, arise & conic forward 
in y * world. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, t. 59 In these minute 
Animals their nutritive Liquor never arises to the per¬ 
fection^ of blond. a 1733 North Lives 1. 81 Good fortune 
.. in his circuit practice, w hich made him arise in it faster 
than young men have commonly done. 1756 J. Wakion 
Ess. Po/c * 178.0 1 . iv. 229 Obstacles, which might prevent 
his arising to that height, which the figure of his nativity 
promised. 

1 12 . To rise in price or amount. Obs.: see Risk. 

1340 Ayenb, 35 l‘or to do arise pet gauel. 1643 Caryl 

Sacr. Cord. 11 They percebcd the charge to arise so high. 
1714 Swift Carr. 11 . 515 Stocks arose three per cent, upon 
it in the city. 

t b. To amount to. Obs. 

1594 Bi.uni>e;vil Exere. 1. xxvii. 72 If the Summe. .do arise 
to the Suinine of 60, or exceed the Number of 60. 1649 

Roberts Ctavis Ribl. lntrod. iii. 56 The whole time .. will 
arise to 591 y[ears] in all. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot, 1. § 4 
(1692) 20 They would arise to Three Times more Money. 

113 . To come up to a point in a scale, attain 
to, reach. Obs.: see Rise. 

1611 Cotcr. s. v. Dottblt iucnt,J\'hc price .. which he that 
arises vnto, most commonly carries the thing. 1798 Maltius 
Popul. (1817) 11 . 2 The number arising annually to the age 
of puberty. 

III. To spring up, come above ground, into the 
world, into existence. 

14 . To spring forth, as a river, from its source. 
Obs .: see Rise. Also Irattsf To take its rise, 
originate. (Still in use.) 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke viii. 7 On^elic arison fturnas. 
1398 Trevisa Rarth. De P. R. xm. viii. 114951444 The ryuer 
Doryx arysyth a lytyl! fro the heed of Eufratcs. 1548 
Udall, etc. Hr asm. Par. Luke ii, To haue the talkc of his 
birth.. to aryse and beginne of suche reporters. 1645 Pagitt 
Hcresiogr. (1662^87 A third sort of Brownists did arise from 
one Mr. Wilkinson. 1875 Grindon Life xxv. 319 Simple 
and original forms, from which they [carnations, etc.J have 
arisen under the stimulus of culture. _ 1879 Tim ns in Cassell's 
Techn. Educ. IV. 250/2The lymphatics, .absorb lymph from 
the organs in which they arise. 

15 . To be bom, come into the world of life or 
action. 

<•950 Lindisf. Gosp. MatLxxiv.11 Mon 150 lease witjoarisaft. 
1*05 Lay. 1248 per seal uf pine cunne kinc-beam arisen. 1535 
Covekdale Deut. xxxiv. 10 There arose [Wyclif, there roos) 
no prophet more in Israel like vnto Moses. 1646 Sir T. 
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ARISTOCRATICALNESS. 


Browne Pseud. F.p. 274 There was .. never any Autochthon, 
or man arising from the earth but Adam. 1763 J. Knows 
Poetry Mns. xii. 198 After many Centuries had passed in 
Darkness, Guido arose. 1875 Bryce Holy Row. F.mp. xv. 
241 In the fourteenth century there arose in Italy the first 
great masters of painting and song. Mod. A false prophet 
calling himself the Mahdi has arisen in the Soudan. 

16 . Of things: To spring up, usually with some 
reference to the literal sense of rise, as if: To be 
raised, built. Mostly poet, or rhet. 

a 1000 Riddles vGrein* iv. 20 Aris.eJ> diin ofer dype. 1704 
PorR Windsor For. 26 And ’midst the desart fruitful fields 
arise. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 525 So long, that mountains 
have arisen since With cities on their flanks, 1864 — Aylmer's 
F. 147 Beyond her lodges.. arose the labourers’ homes, 

17 . Of circumstances viewed as results: To spring, 
originate, or result from (<y‘obs ). 

1205 I.ay. 9383 Nu fm iherest of wuchc gottien aras per Jh: 
to-notne. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xm. 230 So of ryches.se 
vpon richesse ‘ arisen al vices. 1393 Gower Con/. 1. 2^0 
Therof might arise a sclaund^r. 1599 Shaks. Hen. iv. vii. 
186 Some sodaine mischiefe may arise of it. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. 11. v. §2 Out of which several inquiries there 
do arise three knowledges, 1651 Hobhes Lez'iath. 11. xxv. 
131 Arising from the linjierative manner of speaking. 1661 
Uovfcu. Hist. Anim. .y Mitt. 219 Whence arised the old 
proverb, as sound as a Roche. 1793 hi ml at on Fdystone L. 
§ 131 Comfort arose from the reflection. 1837 J. 11 . Newman 
Par. Serttt . 1 . xviii. 266 This .. arise* from ignorance of re* 
ligion itself. 

18 . Of matters generally: To spring up, come 
into existence or notice, ‘conic up/present itself. 

a 1000 Gnth lac 10 Sindon eostin^a. .moni.^e arisene. 

c 1230 After. R. 234 In j>c inuchele angnise aros j> e ntuchele 
mede. c 1400 A\w. Rose 7543 And on the folke ariscth blame. 
15x3 Douglas .Fineid v, iv. 43 Heir first guid hope arrais to 
the twa last. 1526 Tisdale Mark iv. 17 As trouble and 
persecucion aryseth for the wordessake. (SoCranm., Geneva, 
16x1; WYCi.it, riseth.] 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 388 
Thereupon these errors are arose. 1704 Swot Hat!. Hks. 
1711*228 If a new Specie* uf controversial Books had not 
arose of late years. 1833 1 . I AYLOR Lanai, x. 433 Noticing 
a* it arises, whatever fairly bears upon the question. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Ling. II. 145 All questions which arose in 
the Privy Council. 

b. With more of the literal sense. (Hence often 
rise. Cf. 7, 9.) 

1708 Popf. St. Cecilia 24 If in the breast tumultuous joys 
arise. 171X Addison Sped. No. 166 T 3 Those Thoughts 
which arise and disappear in the .Mind of Man. 1790 Burke 
/*»*. Rirs*. u.l heg leave to throw out toy thoughts, and ex¬ 
press my feelings, just as they arise in my mind. 1857 
M u‘rh e Fpist. St. John iv. 55 Then arises in our minds a 
terrible sense of shame. 

T Ari se, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.; cf. Ri.se, 
and earlier Ari.st.] Arising, rising. 

1590 Greene Setter too late Brighter then the 

sunnes arise. 1646 Sir!'. Browne Pseud. F.p. 286 Tol>eginne 
har\e't at the arise of the Pleiades. <1665 H. Wooi.ru ii 

5 hep It. Israel to Fps. (title page’ The arise of the Beast, 
False Prophet, and Anti-Christ. 

tAri ser. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. vb. + -Kit 1 .] 
One who arises, a riser. 

1382 Wvclif Pref F.pist. vii. 72 Dauid .. precheth Crist 
with the harp, and in the ten cordid sawtri arereth \p the 
ariser fro helle. 

Arising (areiziq), vbl. sb. [f. Arise ?». + - inc b] 
The action of the vb. Aki.se in various senses; 
now chiefly Obs. or arch., and supplied by Rising ; 
as a. Rising from a scat, from bed, from the dead ; 
rising of the sun. 

X340 A venb. 14 ]>e tuelfte article is to leue \><t general ariz- 
tnge of bodye. c 1386 Chaucer Frank/. T. 559 And kneu 
the arisyng of his moonc we!, e 1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 
113 Wher of dounfallyng folcweth so glorious arysynge. 
1540 Four P. P. in Hazl. Dods. I. 350 What causeth this : 
That women after their arising Be so long in their apparel¬ 
ling? 1548 Udall, etc. Prol.Lukeifk.) His arisyng from death 
to life. 1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. F.p. 285 Unto the 
arising of the Dog-star, 
b. Excited rising, insurrection. 

1340 Aycnb. 9 Na}t dyadlich zenne, ase bycj>iiianie ariz- 
inges of ulesse. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet ., Lcvantamicnto, 
arising, rising, rebelling. 

C. Springing tip, origination. 

1340 Aycnb. 147 Ne non arizinge of w-re^e. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks <16381 96 The arising of new troubles. 

Ari’si ngjppf.a. [f.A risen. + -inc.2.] Rising. 

1605 Vcrstcgan s Dec. hit ell. Pref. Verses, Phebus bright 
arising raj's, a 1749 Chalkley IVks. (1766) 474 The present 
arising Generation. 1814 Scott Ld. o/Jslcs 111. xii, The sun’s 
arising gleam. 

t Ari sness. Obs. rare-'. [f. arise, arisen (see 
Arise v.) + -ness.] Rising, resurrection. 

a 1300 Creed in Reliq. Ant. 1 . 282 Forjiufcnessc of sintien, 
arysnesse ol flesse, and echc lif. 

fAlist. Obs. Forms: 1 errlst, -eat, erist, 
-est, i^eerist, 2-3 arist(e. [OE. ff*r/V/(cogn. w. 
Goth, tts-risls), vbl. sb. of a ris an to Arise ; f. FF- 
pref, accented form of A- pref. 1 + *rist rising, 
f. ris-an + -T, as in migh-t, gif-l, etc.] 

1 . Rising, rise from a seat or from bed ; sunrise. 

<■825 Vesf. Ps. cxxxviii. 2 Du onencowe gesetenisse mine 

6 crestc mine, a xooo Ags. Ps. ibid., Du min sell swylcc 
oneneowe and minne ±rist after ^ecyjxlest- c 1391 Chaucer 
As/rol.u. $ 12.23 At the sonne aristc. 1393 Gow er Con/U. 
45 And that was er the sonne arisL 

2 . Rising from the dead, resurrection. 

Y885 K. zElfred Greg. Past, xlvii. 363 Deadra monna 
arrestes |x». r. acristes], c 950 Littdisf. Gosp. John xi. 24 Eft 
arisad in erist 25 Ic am crest and lif (A 1 usltrv. erist]. c xooo 
Agt. G., aerist c xi6o Hatton G., anst c 1*00 Trin. Coll. 


Horn. 07 pis dai is cleped .. aristes dai for j»at ]>e he J>is dai 
aras of deaAe. c 1230 Ancr. R. 250 Efter his ariste. c 1250 
in O. E. Misc. 54 Vrc louerdcs arystc. 

II Arista (arista). El. -®. [L.] The awn or 
beard (in L. also the whole ear) of grain and 
grasses; hence used of similar bristlc-like processes, 
as the fibrils which fringe the convex edge of a 
fish's gills, etc. 

1691 Ray Creation <1701) 81 The Aristae or radii of a fish’s 
gills. 1875 Houghton Sk. Brit. Ins. 112 The basal joints 
of the arista. 

Aristarch (arristajk). [ad. L. Aristarchus , a. 
Gr. ’Ap'icrTopxos, name of a severe Greek crilic of 
the Homeric poetry, who rejected many lines of it 
as spurious ; hence used connotatively.] A severe 
crilic. Arista*rchian a., severely critical. 

1621 Moli.k Catnerar. Liz*. Lib. Pref., Learned and judi¬ 
cious Aristarchs. 1751 J. Brown Shaftesb. Charact. 364 
Who .. hath chastised the nublc writer somewhat roughly, 
and Aristarchns-like. 1820 Scott Abbot lntrod. (1831) 5 
Even the aristarch Johnson allow ed that, etc. 1853 E. H am. 
in Leslies Misc. 11 . 169 Grave aristarchs vouchsafed to 
accept it a.s matter of creed, rather than of criticism. 

t A*ristarch.y. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. prec. + -y: 

cf. hierarchy and L. Ari star chci severe critics.] A 
body of severe critics. 

a 1612 Haringion Brief View Ch.Ettg. (1653) 153 Some of 
the Arislarchy and sowre censures of these daies. 

Aristate aristFt , fpl. a. [ad. J.. arista/-us, 
f. arista.] Furnished with arista;; awned, bearded. 

1838 in Lot don Etuyel. Plants. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 189 Centaurca caLitrapa .. lobes recurved, aristate. 

Ariste, aryste, obs. forms of Ak.ias. 
t Aristi’ferous, a. Obs.-* [1. L. aristifer 
(f. arista + -fir bearing) + -ou.s.] Micaring cars 
of com.’ Dailey 1731. 

+ Aristi’ppus. Obs. [Name of a (ircck phi’o- 
sopher, luxurious in his living.] A cant name for 
canary wine. 

a 1627 Middle ion fVks. 11 . 422 ♦ llalliw.t Rich Aristippus, 
sparkling sherry. 1703 De Foe True Horn Ling., The Sages 
Praise Epicurus rather than Lysander, And Aristippus 
more than Alexander. 

Aristo- rislc\ comb. f. Gr. npirrros best ; as 
in aristo-monarchy, government by the best ; 

, aristo-democratical, having a democratic con¬ 
stitution limited by aristocratic elements. 

1660 R. Coke Justice Vind. 20 It must he either Aristo- 
Muuanhy or Demo-Monarchy, in plain English the Go¬ 
vernment of otic man alone, or the People-government of 
one alone. x8oi W. Conk Trent. S:vitc. 1 . lntrod. 21 The 
aristo-democratical cantons. 

Aristocracy (ivristp krasi). Also 6-7 -crati *, 
-y. [ad. L. aristocratia, Gr. apioroKparlxi , f. apiorcs 
best + -KpuTia, rule. Cf. K. arislocracic (14th c.).] 
In earlier usage generally contrasted with nion- 
j archy ; since the French Revolution, with democracy. 

1 . In the literal sense of the Gr.: The govern¬ 
ment of a stale by its best citizens. Also Jig r . 

[1531 Elyot Goz>. 11875' 9 bi tlie Greke tungc called Aris¬ 
tocratia .. in englisshe, the rule of men of beste dtsposicion.] 
1561 T. NIorion] Cab in's Inst. ‘Fable, Aristocracy l»s] the 
governmetii of the best choisest men. Y1651 J loimts AV/*-. 
torie 11840) 435 Aristocracy is that, wherein the highest 
magistrate is chosen out of those that have had the best 
education. 1781 Gibbon I) eel. <y !•'. xlv. (184611V. 257 A per¬ 
fect aristocracy of reason and virtue. x85©Carlyle Latter A. 
Pamph. iii. 41 The attainment of a truer and truer Aristo¬ 
cracy, or Government again by the Best. 

i* 2 . eoncr. A ruling body of the l>est citizens. 

1605 B. Jonson Fo.ce in. iii. If the Senate Right not my 
que*t in this; ) will protest hem. To ail the world, no 
aristocracy. 

3 . That form of government in which the chief 
power lies in the hands of those who are most 
distinguished by birth or fortune; political su¬ 
premacy of a privileged order; oligarchy. 

1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades (1592) 169 The Arislocracic is 
the superior pow er of a fewPeercs. 1623 M assinger BotuL 
man t. iii, To change the aristocracy of Corinth Into an ab¬ 
solute munarchy. 1701 Bi*. Llovo Marg. Readg. to Gen. 
xxxvi. 39 After his death w asan aristocracy. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. C/.S, VI. 1 . 378 Dc*i>otisms, monarchies, and aristocra¬ 
cies must conform to them. 

b. A state having this form of government. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 72 Those States which he 
called Aristocraties .. governed by a Senate or Counsel of 
the greatest men. 1751 Chambers Cycl s.v. t The republic 
of Venice is an aristocracy. 1865 Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 
1/2 If by an aristocracy we mean .. a country in which dis¬ 
tinguished birth, inherited wealth, and education, are the 
chief titles to political power. 

4. cotter. A ruling body of nobles, an oligarchy. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 390, I cannot informe thee of their 

aristocratic of Venice]. 1660 R. Coke Pozvcr ff Subj. 55 

Aristocracy is when a company of men met in Councel, ascribe 
to themselves whatsoever power is due to any^ rightful 
monarch .. Such were the Roman Senate, and Ephori of 
I^acedaunon. 1719 Steele To Earl Oxford 322 The aristo¬ 
cracy over these dominions.^ 

This passes gradually into : 

5 . The class to which such a ruling body belongs, 
a patrician order; the collective body of those who 
form a privileged class with regard to the govern¬ 
ment of their country; the nobles. The term is 
popularly extended to include all those who by 
birth or fortune occupy a position distinctly above 


the rest of the community, and is also used fig. of 
those who are superior in other respects. 

1651 Hobbes Leznath. 11 xix.98 Aristocracie ..an Assem¬ 
bly of certain persons nominated, or otherwise distinguished 
from the rest. 1776 Aoa.m Smith IV. H. 11 . v. iii. 547 No 
oppressive aristocracy has ever prevailed in the colonies. 
1795 in Trans. Philol. Soc. (1858) 52 [The Attorney-General 
in Horne Tooke’s trial sajusJ To the rich w-as given the name 
aristocracy. 1838 Hallam Hist. Lit. 11 . n. iv. § 52 The 
distingui>hing characteristic of an aristocracy is the enjoy¬ 
ment of privileges which are not communicable to other 
citizens simply by anything they can themselves do to ob¬ 
tain them. 1843 F. Paget IVard. Berking. 74 A test of what 
our Aristocracy do in proportion to their means. 1845 
Disra eli Sybil 11863* 88 There is no longer in fact an aristo¬ 
cracy in England, for the superiority of inc animal man is an 
essential quality of aristocracy. 1861 Mill Utilit. (1864'93 

No it will be.. with the aristocracies of colour, race, and sex. 
1 566 Rogers Agric. <$• Prices lntrod., Our aristocracy and 
gentry date, on the whole, from the days of Henry the 
Eighth. 1881 Seeley in Mactn. Mag. XLV. 47/1 From the 
democracy of readers .. appeal must be made to the aristo¬ 
cracy of students, to those who make a business of knowledge. 

6 . = ARtSTOCKATlClSM. 

1822 Byron in Moore Lett. 558 Mj* aristocracy' which is 
' ery fierce makes him a favourite of mine. 

Aristocrat (m-ristoikr^t, arrsuftenut). [a. F. 
aristocra/e (not on Gr. analogies;, f. aristocrat-ie, 
-iqtte. A popular formation of the French Revo¬ 
lution.] 

A member of an arislocracy; strictly , one or a 
ruling oligarchy; hence, one of a patrician order, 
a noble ; occasionally, one who favours an aristo¬ 
cratic form of government (opposed to democrat). 

1789 Belsham Ess. 11 . \L 47^ The genuine spirit of the 
haughty aristocrate. 1790 w. Tayi.or Let. fr. Paris in 
Robherds Mem. 1 . 69 All Parts is .still in a ferment . .These 
handbills and pamphlets.. all tend to accuse the aristocrats 
of little or great treasons. 1792 A. Voung Trav. France 225 
Their excellencies, the aristocrats of Venice. 1793 Burki. 
Carr. '1844 I V. 151 The royalists of France, or as they are 
perhap* as properly * called, the aristocrats. 1794 Coleridge 
in Own Times III. 968 In came that fierce Aristocrat, Our 
pursy w oollen-draper. 1840 Gfn. P. Thompson Exerc.K 1842) 
V. 408 The aristocrat-made law\ 1849 Grotk Greece 11. 
xlvii. VI. 26 So violent and painted did the scission of aris¬ 
tocrats and democrats become. 

b. Ac 

1883 G. Allen in Rtunoledge 3 Aug. 65/2 *1 he honey-loving 
aristocrat* of the insect world. 

C. alt rib. quasi-ni^'. 

1873 Trollope „■•! ustralia L 475’The clasi of which I am 
now speaking is an aristocrat class. 

t Aristocratian, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [{.lean's- 
tocralia + -ax.] Aristocratic. 

1609 tr. Sir T. Smith's Comutomv. Eng. 1. viL 7 Generali 
l on nee Is made strife with him, to make the Popes power 
either Aristocratian, or at the least legitinturn regnurn. 

Aristocratic (^rist^ikra^'tik), a. [a. F. arts - 
locratique , ad. Gr. dpiOTOKpartK-bs : see Aristo¬ 
cracy and -ic.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to an aristocracy; attached 
to or favouring aristocracv. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. Kji, (1612) 250 Aristocratick go- 
nemnient nor Dcmocratick pleas'd. 1791 Burke Let. Sat. 

. Issetnb. Wks. VI. 37 To destroy these aristocratick preju¬ 
dices. 1868 G. Duff I'olit.Surv. 35The so-called aristocratic 
party, the landlords. 

2 . Refitting an aristocrat; grand, stylish. 

1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 89 The principal tradesmen .. 
deemed it mure ‘aristocratic’ ; using a favourite and hack¬ 
neyed epithet, which only expressed their own servility. 
1876 Miss Braddon J./laggards lfau. II. 65 Rooms so 
much .. more aristocratic than those in which she had lived. 
A:ristocra~tical,rt. (and sb.) [f. as prec. +-AJ..] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the rule of an aristocracy ; 
oligarchical. 

1589 Hay any I Cork \ 1844(48 Such is the civill goveme- 
ment .. Aristocraticall in the higher house of Parliament. 
1660 R. Cokk Justice Vind. ig Where was there ever any 
such dissention .. as in Democratica! and Aristocrat teal 
States? 1756 Burke Vind. Sat. Soc. Wks. 1842 I. 15 The 
monarchic!;, and aristocratical, and popular, partisans. 1874 
Maiiaffv Soc. Life Greece v. 136 The aristocratical com¬ 
plexion of Athenian life. 

2 . Of or belonging to the higher classes. 

a 1733 North Lives 1 . 201 There were bickerings against 
this power., in a manner aristocratical. 1791 T. Paine 
Rights M. 26 Accustomed to kiss the aristocratical hand. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 .356 No aristocratical mansion 
is to be found in that once aristocratical quarter.. 1861 Gen. 
P. Thompson Audi Alt. HI. cl. 144 Needy aristocratical 
families. 

B. as sb. A partisan of aristocracy. 

1651 Hobbes Leru'ath. tt. xxii, Patricians, and plebians.. 
aristocraticals and dcmocraticals. 

A:ristocra*tically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 1 *.] 

1 . In an aristocratic manner ; by means of, or with 
a leaning towards, an aristocracy. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 561 If a ettie be as¬ 
sembled .. aristocraticallic under certain chtcfc lords. 1624 
Bedell Lett, x 127 Geneva was.. gouerned Aristocratically. 
1869 Seeley Ess. $ Led. i. 14 Augustus was in all things 
aristocratically disposed. 

2 . As befits an aristocrat; grandly, stylishly. 

1837 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 262 Every aris¬ 
tocratically dressed man you meet. 

ATistocra*ticalness. [f- as prcc. + -ness.] 
Aristocralical quality; aristocratic style. 

1731 in Bailey. 1880 Earl Desart M. CP Connor II 1 . 97 
Fall in love with his face, his figure, and his aristocrat teal ness. 
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Aristocraticism (sesristoikrartisizhn). [f. 
Aribtocratic+ -ISM.] Adherence to aristocratic 
principles or customs. 

i860 Sat. Rev. No. 252. 2s 1 / 1 Our aristocraticism, our reli¬ 
gion, our social restrictions he cannot abide. 

A-ristocraticness. = Aristocraticalness. 

1877 Furnivall Leopold Shaks. Introd.68 So had Bertram 
[to be emptied] of his silly aristocraticness. 

Aristocratism (arrist^kne tiz'm, reTistpkra- 
tiz’m). [f. Aristocrat l -ism.] The principles or 
practices of aristocrats; haughty exclusiveness. 

179a Romiu.y To Durant to Sept. (R.\ Accused of being 
aristocrats, though their only aristocratism consists in their 
wishing to defend a constitution which all France has sworn 
to maintain. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 111 . 1. ii. 12 Aristo¬ 
cratism rolls in its carriage. 1878 P. Bayne Punt. Rev. vi. 
217 The spirit of religious caste, of spiritual aristocratism, 
had reappeared. 

Aristocratize, v. [f. as prec. + -izk ; cf. F. 
aristocratiscr.] a. trans. To make or render 
aristocratic, b. iutr. To lean towards or favour 
aristocracy. Hence Aristocratizing ///. a. 

1799 W. Taylor in Robbcrds Aleut. I. 297 His opinions are 
sensibly aristocratized. 1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 151 A peliy 
aristocratizing princedom like Weimar. 

Aristocraty, -ie, obs. forms of Aristocracy. 

II Aristolochia f'aeTist^lJu’kia). Bot. Formerly 
also in 5-6 aristologia ; and in Eng. form in 6 
aristology, 6-7 aristoloch, -loche, 6 8 aristo- 
lochy. [a. med.L. aristologia (also Sp. and ItA, 
and of F. aristoloche, 16th c. aristolochie, ad. L. 
aristolochTa, a. Or. dptaroAo^cia, -to, f. uptaroAoxo? 
well-born (from its repule in promoting child¬ 
birth).] A genus of shrubs, of which one species, 
A. Clematitis, the Common Birthwort, is found in 
Britain as an old escape from cultivation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvii. xiv. (1495*612 Aristo¬ 
logia is a full medycynall herbe though it be hytter. 1541 
R. Copland Guy don’s Quest. Cyrure., With the rote of 
Arystologic, or of Affodylles. 1551 Turner Herbal (1568' 
43 The seconde kynd of aristolochia. 1578 Lyte Dodocns 
312 Sarrasines herbe or Astroloche . . Long Aristoloche, 
Koundc Aristoloche. Ibid. 314 The long and rounde Aris- 
tolochias growe plentifully in Spayne.. called in English 
Aristologia and of some Byrthwort. 157a Mascal Govt. 
Cattle (1627) 128 Of nettle seed, of Aristolochy, of ech 2 
drams. 1585 Lloyd Treas. Health D iii, Aristologye caryed 
upon a man cureth hym. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 226 All 
the sort of these Aristolochies yeeld an aromaticajl odour. 
1607 Tops ell Four-J. Beasts 269 Aristoloch, otherwise called 
round Hartwort. — Serpents 775 Long Aristolochie or 
HartworL 1725 Bradley Fant. Diet ., Aristolochy .. is 
proper to bring away Women’s After-burden in their I.ying- 
in. 1854 Badham Halieut. 21 Pliny records that all aristo- 
lochias yield an aromatic smell. 

Aristological (seTistMp'dsikal), a. [f. as 
next + -[CAL.J Of or pertaining to aristology. 

1873 M. Collins Sq. Silchesters I. xv. 192 Inhibited., 
from aristological observations, or he would here describe a 
good Devonshire dinner. 

Aristologist (arristp-ldd^ist). [f. next + -ist.] 
One skilled in aristology. 

1835 T. Walker Original No. 13, I call the art of dining 
Aristology, and those who study it, Aristologists. 1864 
{title) Cookery for the Many. By an Australian Aristologist. 

Aristo logy. [f. Gr. apiarov breakfast, lunch¬ 
eon + -Xo7ia discourse: see -logy.] The art or 
‘ science* of dining. 

1835 [sec prec.l 1879 M. Collins Pen Sketches 1 .225 The 
Romans.. defied all the rules of aristology by their abomin¬ 
able excesses. 

Aris tote lean (3e:ristpt/lran), a. and sb. [f. 
L. Aristotclc-us, Gr. ’ApioroTfA^-o? + -an] ; also 
Aristotelian (se-ristotrlian). [f. L. Ar is tot el- 
es, Gr. ’ApurrortAqs + -IAN : cf. Christian.] (The 
latter more common ) A. adj. Of or pertaining 
lo Aristotle, the famous Greek philosopher, or to 
his system. B. sb. One who follows, or is skilled 
in, the philosophy of Aristotle. Hence Aris- 
toteTianism, the philosophic system or any doc¬ 
trine of Aristotle. Similarly: Aristotelic (re:ris- 
tfltedik), a. [Gr. 'ApiororthiK-os] and + Aria to - 
te lical a. = Aristotelian. Aristo telism and 
t Aristote‘Uty ( rare ~ f ) - Aristotclianism. Aris- 
to’telize v., lo lean towards or teach the system of 
Aristotle. 

1607 Topsell Serpents 653 What sense I should give to 
that "Aristotelean Proverb. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 
III. 15 Those of the Jews that were *Aristoteleans. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes (18581 249 School-divinity, LAristotelean 
logic. 1581 Charke in Confer, iv. (1584* Ccijb, Hermo- 
genes.. saying as an * Aristotelian Philosopher, y* God made 
al things of materia pri/na. 1634 M. Sanhys Essays 210 (T.I 
The 'Aristotelians were of opinion, that superfluity of riches 
might cause a tumult in a commonwealth. 1724 Watts Logic 
1. vi. § 9 "Aristotelian fooleries and scholastic subtiltics. 
187a Lowell Among my Bks. 1. (1873) 171 We respect in 
Goethe the "Aristotelian poet. 1727 51 Chambers Cyc/. t 
'Aristotclianism, the reigning system of many ages. 1610 
Healey Fives on St. Aug. City of Godiifno 417 Hee [Saint 
Thomasl is too "Aristoteliquc. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 
Ale tap It. vii. (1859) 1 . 116 The "Aristotelic philosophy was 
..during the middle ages, the one exclusive philosophy in 
Europe. 1678 Cudworth In tell. Syst. 53 'Fhc whole *Aris- 
totelical System of Philosophy. 1845 1 . H. Newman Ess. 
Dei>elop»t. 451 The theology of St. Thomas..is built on 
that very "Aristotclism which the early Fathers denounce 
as the source of all misbelief. *651 Hobbes Leviath. iv. 


xlvi. 370 That study is not properly Philosophy, but "Ar.’s* 
totelity. 1842 Sir W. Hamilton in Reid's Wks. II. 765/2 
The "Aristotclizing commentary of Proclus. 

Aristulate (ari*sti«lr»t), />/>/. a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. aristula, dim. of arista h- -atk'A] * Bear¬ 
ing a diminutive awn.’ Gray. 

Arithmancy (arrihmasnsi). [contracted for 
Arithmo 3 Iancy, but earlier.] Divination by num¬ 
bers. 

1577 Holinsiieo Descr. Brit. ix. 28/2 All old kind of arith- 
mancic, fathered on Pythagoras, yet never invented by him. 
1878 J. Gray China II. xvii. 25 Other systems of telling 
fortunes are in vogue, as for instance.. arithmancy. 

Arithmantical, a. [f. prec.: see -mancy.] 
Of or pertaining to arithmancy. 

1569 J. Sanford Agrippds Can. Aries 62 That Alpha- 
betarie, and Arithmantical diuinitie. 

Arithmetic (aripmAik), sb. Forms: 3 ars- 
metike, 4 -metique, 4-5 -metyk, ara metrik(e, 
4-6 arsmetrik(e, 5 -metryk(e, -metrique, 
-matryk, arce metrik, 6 arsmetrycke, arse- 
mctricke ; 5 arismetrik ; 6 arithmetryk, -me- 
tricke, -metike, -metique, 6-7 arithmatick(e, 
-matique, -melicke, 6-S -metiek, 7 -metic. 
[orig. a. OF. arismetique , ad. l'r. and late L. arts- 
mctica , for 1.. arithmetical a. Gr. tj dpi&prjTiKT) (sc. 
rlx v7 )) the art of counting, f. dpiOpi-uv to number, 
count, reckon, f. apiOpu s number. Erroneously 
referred in ME. to E. ars mctrica ‘art of measure,’ 
and made into arsmetrike, the common form from 
14th to 16th c., which was gradually corrected, 
through arismetrik in Caxton, arithmetrickc in 
Sir T. More, to arithmetyke in Recorde 1543. In 
16th c. it was also sometimes conformed in ending 
to mathcmatick, and to geometry: see Arsmetuy.j 

1 . The science of numbers; the art of computa¬ 
tion by figures. 

ci 250 Gen. i y E.r. 792 Egipte elerkes.. hem leretle, wit- 
terlike, A^tronomi^e and arsmerike. c 1305 St. Edmund 
E. E. P. (18621 77 Arsmetrike is a lore : hat uf figours al is. 
ri386 Chaucer hints, f. 1040 That geometry or arsmetrike 
can 1 ?\ r. Ars Metrik e, arsmetrik, arce metrik]. < 1400 Cos-. 
Alyst. 189 Also of avigrym and of asmatryk. 1477 Lari. 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 103 Arismetrik & astrologie. 1494 
Farya.n vii. 604 The .\ii. artes or scyences lyberall .. gram- 
mer, logyke, rcthoryke, niusyke, arsmetryke, gemetry, anti 
astronomye. 1528 Mori: Heresycs 1. Wks. 111.1 Amhme- 
tricke meete for marchauntes. 1530 Rastell Purgat. u. 
xix, Methematycall scyens as geometryc, arithmetryk. 
1543 Recorde Gr. Arts 6 Bothe names are corruptly writun: 
Arsmetrike for Arithmetyke, as the (irekes call it, and Aw- 
grym for Algorisme, ns Arabyans soutule it. 1589 Pasquifs 
Ret. B iij, [It] multiplies .. by Arithmaticke, it makes a thou¬ 
sand of one. 1596 Nashl Saffron Walden 52 These roguish 
Arsmetriquc gibliets or fleshdiookes, and cyphers or round 
00s. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1.1. ii. 16 Arithmetic, .is sup. 

posed to have been first invented by the Phenicians. 1750 
Harris Hermes (18411 202 Arithmetic is excellent for the 
gauging of liquors. 1850 Carlyle Latter*d. Pampht. \i. 

< 1872) 200 Is Arithmetic,—a thing more fixed by the hternal, 
than the laws of justice. 

2 . Arithmetical knowledge, computation, reckon- 
ing. 

1607 Shahs. Cor. tit. i. 245 But now 'tis oddes beyond 
Arithmctick. 1712 Auuison Sped. No. 549 T 1 Such innu¬ 
merable articles, that 1 want arithmetic to cast them up. 
1807 Worusw. Sonn. Liberty 1. xxiv, What if our numbers 
barely could defy The arithmetic of babes. 

3 . A treatise 011 computation. 

1623 J. Johnson (title' Arithmetick. 1711 Addison S/et t. 
No. 92. § 5, I would advise all young wives to make them- 
j selves Mistresses of Wingate's arithmetick. 

+ ArithmetieCk, a. and sb. Obs. [a. F. ar it li¬ 
nt clique, or ad. L. arithmeticus: see next.] 

A. adj. = Arithmetical. 

1673 Mokland (title) Description and Use of two Arith¬ 
metic Instruments. 1767 Horsley in Phil. Trans. LVI 1 . 
399 The semi-ctrclc being a mean arithmetic between AC 
and ABC. 

B. sb. [Cf. It. arithmetieo.] An arithmetician. 

1652 Gaule Magastronu 178 The cabalistical rabbins, the 

Greek arithineticks. 

Arithmetical (3eri)>me-tikal), a. (and sb.) [f. 
L. arithmetiC'US, a. Gr. upiOftTjruc-us numeric (sec 
Arithmetic) +-al.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with, 
arithmetic; according to the rules of arithmetic. 
Arithmetical mean, progression, proportion : see 
quot. 

1543 Recorde Gr. Arts (1646) 299 The reasons of works 
Arithmetical!. 1594 Blunuevil Exerc. 1. xiii. 39 Arith¬ 
metical! Progression .. is that which procccdcth by like 
difference of auantity, as thus; 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13. 1660 R. 

Cokf. Justice rind. 23 As 3. 4.5. 6. are in Arithmetical pro¬ 
portion, for they increase equally; and 3. added to 6. is 
equal to 4. added to 5. 1798 Hutton Course Math. (1810 

I. J14 To find an Arithmetical Mean .. Add the two given 
extremes or terms together, and take half their sum. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. xix. 327 In the face of arithme¬ 
tical demonstration. 

B. as sb. A number in an arithmetical progres¬ 
sion. 

1798 Hutton Course Math. (1827) 1 . 123 The sum of the 
extremes is equal to double the mean, which is the property 
of arithtneticals. 

Arithmetically,^, [f. prec.+ -ly 2.] in 
arithmetical manner, according to arithmetic ; by 


numerical calculation. Arithmetically propor * 
tional : standing in arithmetical proportion. 

[1477 Norton Ord. Alch. in Ashm. 1652, v. 60 Joyne them 
together also Arithmetically.! 1571 Dicges Geom. Pract. 
11. xxiv. Piij, Arithmetically to attayue the quantitie of this 
longer jiortion, ye shall thus worke. 1656 tr. Hobbes 
Elens. Philos. 11839) *47 Four magnitudes arithmetically 
proportional. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VI. xv. vii. 33 The 
regiments are .. complete, arithmetically and otherwise. 

Arithmetician (ariJ inAi jan, a* rij)-). Also 
6 -trician, 7 -titian. [a. F. arithmeticien (15th c. 
in LUtre), f. L. arithmetica : see Arithmetic and 
| -ici.v.v] One who works out arithmetical prob¬ 
lems ; a proficient in the science of numbers. 

1557 Recorde Whetstone Lij, To proue the cunnyng of a 
braggyng Arithmetician. 1571 Digges Geom. Pract. tv. 

, xxii. Dd ijb, The skilful! Arithnictrician. 1608 T. James 
I Apol. Wkklijfe 74 You may know them to bee cunning 
Arithmetitians. 179Z A. Young Prav. France 464 Useful 
data for political arithmeticians. 1869 Lubbock Preh. Times 
xiv. 502 They are such bad arithmeticians that the enu¬ 
meration of ten is a labour.. with many of them. 

Arithmeticize (a-riftm; tisaiz 1 , v. rare. [f. 
L. arithmetic us + -izk.] To treat arithmetically. 

1878 T. Sinclair Mount 241 Let men reverence poetry ; 
and .. they will not set themselves to arithmeticise it. 

t Arrthmetize, v. Obs. [f. Auhhmet-ic + 
-izk.] To work sums in arithmetic, to cipher. 

a 1658 Ct.F.vF .land -Pu/d. Paith 33 But now the Cub can 
county arithmarizc. 

Ari'thmic. rare. [f. Gr. dpiflp-cy number j- -ic.] 
The principle of numbers; arithmetic. 

1879 K. Arnold I.t. Asia v. 132 The fixed arithtntc of the 
1 universe, Which ineteth good for good and ill for ill. Ibid. 

\i. 167 By sure arithmic. 

Arithmcrcracy. noncc-ivd. [f. Gr. dpt 0 p 6 -s 
number + -npar.a rule: see -cuacy.] A form of 
government in which the power is vested in the 
simply numerical majority. 

1850 Kingsley Alt. Lotke Prcf. 11879 116 A ‘democracy* 

! of mere numbers is no democracy, but a mere brute ‘arith. 
mocracy.’ 

Aritlimocra tic, a. nonce “vd. [f. ns prec. 
after Gr. adjs. in 'KpoTiKut: cf. aristocratic.] Ol 
the nature of an arithmocracy. 

1850 K ingslf-V Alt. Locke Pref. (1879* 100 Amcrii an De¬ 
mocracy, being merely arithmocratic. 

Arithiuogram uri ) m<?grxm\ [f. Gr. dp<0- 
/10-s number + ypd/xpa a thing written: see -gram.] 
A number expressed by the letters of a word, 
name, or phrase, e.g. the number 666 made up by 
the Greek letters of the wotd AarfiVos for Agtif* v . 

1869 Lt>. Strangford Select. II. 301 My etfort!> to work it 
l Dr. Cum tiling's name] out honestly as an arithmogram. 

Arithinography (ajripmp-grafr. [f. as prec. 
+ -ypa</>m writing : see -GUAI’HY. Cf. Fr. arithmo- 
graphie.] Representation of a number by letters. 

1869 Ld, Strangford Select. II. 301 Who has successfully 
solved a great problem in theology and arithmography. 

Aritlnnological (ati jnnolpd.^ikaD. [f. as 
, prec.+ Gr. -hoyucus discoursing of+-.*LC] Per¬ 
taining to the scientific treatment of numbers. 

i88z Sature XX\‘ll. 193 The arithmological papers are 
numerous. 

ArithmoTogy. ? Obs. [f. as prcc. + Gr. -Sofia : 
see -logy. Cf. hr. arithmoiogie.] A treatise on 
numbers, or statement bearing upon them. 

1572 L. Lloyd Pitgr. Princes 116071 104b, A few Arithmo- 
j logics which Salomon the wise, and Jlious the sonne of 
Syrach .. have amongst their cliiefe writinges noted. 
Arithmomancy (ari-})m(?|ma j nsi). [ad.mod. L. 
arithmomantia , f. Gr. dpiOpos number -h -putvTtta 
I divination. Cf. Fr. arithmomaneie.] Divination 
by numbers; arithmancy. 

1621 Burton Aunt. Mel. it. it. tv, Fulks Arithmomantia 
and Hie rest of those curious games. 1660 Stanley Hist 
I Philos. 384 2 Upon the near affinity which Pythagoras.. 

conceived to be betwixt the gods and numbers, lie collected 
| a kind of Arithmomanty. 

Arithmometer (arrijimp m/t^j). [a. F. arith - 
momMrc, f. as prec. + Gr. -pirpov: sec -meter.] An 
instrument for working out arithmetical problems. 

1876 in S. Kens. Sci. Catal. 1879 Thomson & Tait A 'at. 
Phil. 1 .1. § 401 Calculating Machines .. up to the Arithmo¬ 
meter of Thomas of Colmar (in 1862]. 
t Aritude. Obs . [ad. L. aritudo, f. Jr ere lo 
be drv.] = ARIDITY. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

-arium, suffix of sbs., a. L. -drium * thing con¬ 
nected with or employed in, place for/ orig. neuter 
of adjs. in -anus. Of this the regular adapted 
form in Eng. is -ary: see -ary 1 , but tbe unchanged 
L. form is used with a few terms of classical and 
ecclesiastical antiquities, or of learned use, as 
1 caldarium , frigidarium , sacrarium , honorarium, 
herbarium , the last of which, being in general 
use, has probably popularized the use of vivarium 
and aquarium. 

Arive, obs. form of Arrive. 

AtIt (aik) T sb. Forms: 1-4 arc, 1-2 earc, 1 
ecrc, ere, erk, ark, 2 eark, 3 ( Orm.) arrke, 3-7 
ark(e, 7 areke, 4- ark. [Common Teutonic: 
with OE. arc {care, sere , ere, erk), acc. arce, ef. 
I OFris. erke, OllG. archa, mod.G. arc he, ON. 
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ork (gen. arkar), S\v., Da. ark, Goth, and OTeut. 
arka , prob. a. L. area chest, box, coffer; whence 
OF. arche, also adopted in senses 2, 3, alongside 
of the native word : see Akchk.] 

1 . A chest, box, coffer, close basket, or similar 
receptacle ; esp. a. in north, dial . a large wooden 
bin or hutch for storing meal, bread, fruit, etc. 

a 1000 Riddles (GrJ Ixii. 2 Oft mec fiuste bileac freolieu 
meowlc ides on earce. c 1200 ( Irmin 188231* 5 ' 11 arrke * ss 
wrohht off tre. 1330 K. Brunnf. Citron. 136 To \>c ordre of 
Cisteans he gaf two famsand mark .. to lay vp in arke. 1535 
Coveroale Ex. u. 3 She toke an Arke of redes [Wyclif, a 
ionket ofresshen ; 1388 a leep of segge tfrseggis], 1611 Ibid., 
An arke of bul-rushes. 1648 Hf.rrick Hesper. Wks. (Gros.) 
It. 9 They With Wicker Arks did come To kiss and bcare 
away The riclier Couslips home. 1845 Petrie Keel. A rehit. 
I ret. 203 The relies of St. Ronan .. were put into an ark or 
shrine. 

a. c 1450 Henryson Mor. Fables 8 The cheese in Arke, 
and meill in Kist. 1557 Lane. Wills 1.(1857172 Ij gret arke 
standinge in the nursarie. 1724 Ramsay Tea- T. Mise. (17331 

II . 181 Myhairn has tocher of her awin, An ark, an ambry, and 
a ladle. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. tv. 42 And from 
the ark at last did take Meal forth for porridge and for cake. 

b .fig. 'Casket, treasury.* 

r 1200 Ormin 8971 Ure laffd^ Marje .. Ic3^de itt all .. Inn 
hire k°hhtess arrke. 

2 . spec, in Jew. Hist. The wooden coffer contain¬ 
ing the tables of the law, kept in the Holiest 
Place of the Tabernacle. Also called Ark of the 
Covenant, Ark of Testimony. Sec also Akchk. 

c 825 l r e$p.Ps. cxxxi. 8 Du ifc ere xehaljunge Sinre. <*1000 
Ags. Ps. ibid., pu earce eart eall-halijra. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter ibid., pou. and arke of \>\ halincsse. 1382 Wyci.if 
1 Sam. vi. it Thei put ten the arke of God upon the wayn. 
1667 .M11.TON P. L. xii. 251 Therein An Ark, and in the Ark 
his Testimony. 1853 Malrice/Vw/A, rS- Kings i. 4 Thcark, the 
symbol of the people’s unity, was captured by the Philistines. 

h.Jig., as in pbrases, 7 b touch or lay hands on the 
ark : to interfere with, treat irreverently, what is 
held to be sacred ; (in reference to 2 Sam. vi. 6.) 

1641 Milton Ch. Card. i. <1851) too The living arke of the 
holy Ghost. 1842 II. Rogers hit rpd. Burke’s Whs. 83 Lay¬ 
ing irreverent hands on the ark of the constitution. 1868 
M. Pattison ACade/n . Org. §1.7 The House of Commons 
only touched the ark of our property with half a heart. 

3 . The large covered floating vessel in which 
Noah was saved at the Deluge; hence fig. a place 
of refuge. (In 13 J4th c. commonly Arche.) 

e 950 Lind is/, Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 38 Inneode in terce Noe 
\R11shu*. arka;, A gs. 8c Halt, earce). e 1175 Colt. I tom. 225 
Were [d/*?. wrec] he nu an arc. < 1200 Ormin 14542 Drihhtiu 
badd Noe gan till & wirrkenn himm an arrke. 1382 
Wvcuf Gen. vi. 14 Make to thee an ark [r. r. schip] of 
planed trees. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. v. iv. 36 There is sure 
another flood toward, and these couples arc comming to the 
Arke. 1679 Establ. Test. 46 No safety .. out of the Ark of 
their Church. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. ill. 876 How spake 
the Serpent, and where stupped the Ark. 1863 3 Feb.) 
Bright A merit a, Sp. 1876) 116 The United States has been 
an ark of refuge to the people of Furupe. 

4 . Irons/. A ship, boat, or similar floating vessel; 
spec, in U. S., a large flat-bottomed boat formerly 
used on rivers for the transport of produce. 

1475 Caxton Jason 67 b, That thou go into pyrre for to 
make an arke, 1640 Yorrk Union lion.. Battels 64 Skilfull 
navigators, whereof the Admirall in the Arke royal! was 
chiefe. a 1813 A. Wilson Foresters Poet. Wks. 244 Huge 
loaded arks rush down the boiling tide. 1822 J. Flint Lett 
fr. Amer. 125 The beach is lined with keel hoats, large arks 
for carrying produce, family boats. 1823 Byron Island 1. 
viii, Commits him to his fragile ark. 

+ 5 . An enclosure for catching or confining fish. 
Obs. [So arche in Ger. dialects ; and cf. G. and 
F. arche a coffer-dam.] 

1883 Athemeum 2 June 695/3 That Edinburgh had an ecl- 
ark of its own at the east end of the North Loch. 

6. Comb, and Attrib., as ark-born, ark-ship. Also 
+ ark-wold, the wooden sides or beams of the ark ; 
ark-full, an assemblage as numerous and diverse 
as that which Noah’s ark contained ; ark-net, a 
kind of fish-trap (cf. cel-ark in 5) ; ark-shell, a 
species of bivalve mollusc. 

1774 J. Bryant Mytkot. IJ. 435 (Jon.)The ark-bom deity, 
Dionusus. 1613 Decree in Law Rep. Com. PI. V. 714 To 
place ark-nets and other engines in the said river. ^854 
Woodward Man. Moltnsca it. 268 The Ark-shells of the 
Palaeoroic and Secondary strata. 1851 Forbes in Art. Jrnt. 
Ittus. Cat. Veg. W., An ark-full of living animals. ^ 1853 
Lynch Setf-Im/rov. ii.43 Christianity.. is the ark-ship, the 
ark of safety, c 1250 Gen. <y Ex. 576 Quan he |Noahj dede 
him in Se arche-wold. 

t Ark, v. Obs. [f. prec.] To shut up in an ark. 
Hence Arked ppl. a. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 1, i, Arked Noah, and seauen with 
him. a 1644 Qr axles Judgern. Mercy (1881) I. 128 Ark 
it up like Israel’s manna. 1652 Benlowes Theoph. v. 63 
From flood of Tears may an Arkt Dove try .. Co descry That 
land unknown to Nature, Vast Etemitie. 

Ark, obs. form of Arc, Arch. 

Arkansite. Min. A variety of Brookite. 
Arkawngell, obs. form of Archangel. 
Arkite (avikaii), a. and sb. [f. Ark + -ite.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Noah’s ark. B. sb. 
An inmate of the ark. 

1774 J. Bryant Mytkol. II. 329 A repository, where the 
Arkite rites and history were preserved. 1804 Edin. Res*. 

III. 429 The Arkites, a dignified and appropriate name for 
the family of Noah. 1867 M. Arnold Celtic Lit . 32 


Bryant.. found in Greek mythology what he called an 
arkite idolatry, pointing to Noah's deluge and the ark. 

Arkless (auklesj, a. [f. Ark jA + -less.] 

1819 Byron Propk. Dante 1. 24 The arkless dove. 
Arkose (aikjo's). Gcol. A sandstone containing 
grains of felspar and quartz, found in the Vosges. 

1839 Murchison Sihtr. Syst. 1. xxix. 375 The * arkose' of 
central France. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks xiv. 280 Amongst 
the carboniferous and triassic rocks of some countries a sand¬ 
stone occurs to which the name Arkose is given. 

Arksutite (aukswtait). Min. [f. (1866) Ark- 
sut fiord in Greenland, where found+ -itk.] A 
white, vitreous fluoride of lime, soda, and alumina. 
1868 Dana Min. 128. 

Arle (ail), v. north, [f. Arles. Cf. Fr. arrher ] 
To give carnesl-money to or for. 

1600 Skene (Jam.) All gudes, quhilkis ar forestalled, coft, 
or arled be forestallers, 1663 Blair Autobiog. iv. (1848) 66, 

I arled you with a sixpence which yet you have. 

Arled,///. a. Obs. [Matzner suggests for arred .] 

? Speckled. 

<*1250 Gat. ff F.x. 1724 Sep or got, hafwed, arled, or grei. 

Arles ^ariz). north, dial. Also 3-7 erlos. [Ap¬ 
parently a. OF. *erle, *arle:— L. *arrhula dim. of 
Akrha. Cf. also OF. erres, arres , mod. arrhes 
L. arrha. Historically a plural, but sometimes 
used as sing.; lhe formal sing, arle is hardly in use.] 

1 . Money given in confirmation of a bargain; 
esp. that given, when a servant is hired, in con¬ 
firmation of lhe engagement; earnest-money. 

1540 Act Jos. l r . (Jam.) Gif onv maner of persoun gefis 
arlis or money on ony maner of fische. 1652 MS. Grass- 
man’s Bk. at Durham (Raine), Spent when we hired the 1 
hird, is. Given him in arks, 6 <t. 1674 Ch. Aids. Bedliug- 
ton Northld., Given the smith in arles for the bell, is. 1691 
Blount Law Diet., Argentum Dei.. Money given in Ear¬ 
liest of a Bargain: In Lincolnshire called Fries, or Arles. 
1816 Scott Old Mart, xxiii. 166 Ye gacnie nae arles, indeed. 

2 . fig. An earnest, a foretaste. 

C 1220 11 ali Me id. 7 As on erles of he eche mede hat schal 
cume J>[e]rafter. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxvii. 21 (Jam.) 
This was bot erlys for to tell Of infortune, that eftyr fell. 
1513 Douglas sEneis xi. Prol. 160 Wyth grace in erlis of 
glore. 

3 . Arles-penny is used in the prcc. senses. 

1590 Bruce Serm. Sacram. Sij a/2 (Jam.) The heart gets a 
taist of the swetnes.. quhilk taist is the only arlisq>enny of 
that full and perfite joy. 1794 Burns My Tocher's , etc. 
Wks. IY. 309 Your profler o' luve's an airk-penny. 

Arlice, -Iiche, -ly, obs. forms of Fault. 
t A'rling. Obs. [OK. cord liny 'agricola,’ f. 
cor 6 c earth. Cf. 'clod-bird,* and ‘fallow-smiter.’] 

A species of bird ; the Wheatear. 

c 1000 /Elfkic Gloss, in Wright I’oe. 29/2 Tanticus,x ruling. 
Ibid, 281/1 Cucuzata, irking.. Birbiccariolus, irbling. 
a 1100 Ibid. 63/1 Birbicaliolus , eorcMing. 1544 Turner 
Avium Hist. 44 Kv«fdc, Caruleo , a clotburd, a smatche, 
an arlyng, a steinchek. 1580 Barkt Ah. A 544 Arling, a 
byrde that appeareth not in winter: a clotbyrde: a sinatch. 
1655 Moltfk i & Bens. Health's Imgr. <1746) 185 The .. 
Arhng is as big almost as a Thrush, feeding chiefly upon 
Cherries. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sufp., Arlyng.. a name 
by which the common cenanthe is called. 

Arlotrie, obs. form of Harlotry. 

Arloup, obs. form of Orlop (deck). 

Arm (aim), sb . 1 Forms: 1- arm, 1-3 (\VS.) 
earm, 2-3 erra, (eorm), 3 eerm, (Ortn.) arrra, 
arum, 4-7 arrae. [Common Teutonic: cf. OS. 
arm, OFris. arm , erm, OHG. a ram, arm, ON. 
armr , Goth, arms OTeut. *armoz, cogn. w. L. 
annus shoulder; cf. Gr. dp/tos joint, Skr. Irmas, f. 
Aryan root ar- to fit, join.] 

X, The limb. 

1 . The upper limb of the human body, from the 
shoulder to the hand ; the part from the elbow to 
the hand being the fore arm. 

c 950 Lindisf.Gosp. Luke ii. 28 He onfenghimonarmumhis, 
1123 O. £ . Citron. (Laud MS.) Sc kyng .. alehte hine be- 
twux his earmes. C1200 Ormin 7616 [He] himm toe bi- 
twenenn airiness. rac>5 Lay. 28035 K al m > riht Krm to*brac. 
Ibid. 2233 He heo mid armen i-nom. c 1220 Vreisttn in Cot/. 
Horn. 213 Mi Icofmonncs luft erm halt up min heaued. 
a 1300 Htwelok 2408 Smol him )>oru nht arum. 1377 
Langl. P. PL B. xiv. 241 Hondes and armes of a longe 
lengthe. 1489 Caxton Faytcs of Amies 1. ix, Heue yp his 
armes for to smyte edgelyng. 1611 Siiaks. Cymb. 11. iv. 101 
She stript it from her Arme. 1785 Cowper Task iv. 222 The 
basket dangling on her arm. 1802 Pa ley Nat. Thcct. viii. 
(1827) 455 l he fure-arm .. consists of two bones lying along¬ 
side each other, but touching only towards the ends. 

b. as a measure of length. 

# 157a Bossewell Armorie 11. 86 Popinmyes .. exceedinge 
in lengthe an arme and an hatfe. 

2 . phr. a. Arm-in-arm (improperly arm-and - 
arm): said of two persons, when one interlinks his 
arm with the others, that they may walk close to¬ 
gether ; hence fig. in close communion. (So hu¬ 
morously arm-in-armly.) To give or offer otic's 
arm (to) : to allow or invite a person to walk arm- 
in-arm with one, or lean on one’^ arm. To lake 
the arm is to accept this invitation. A child or 
infant in arms : one that cannot yet walk, and 
has to be carried. With open arms : with eager 
welcome. + His arms! an obsolete oath. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus it. 1067 They wen ten arme in arme 
yfere Into thegBrdyn. a 1553 Udall RoisterD. 11. i. Then, 


his armes and woundes l I woulde not fame slacked for ten 
thousand poundes. Ibid. in. iii, Armes ! what dost thou? 
1591 FIarington Ariosto's Orl. Fur. xlvi. xxxv, Don Leon 
arm in arm Rogcro led. <11600 Hooker Serm. i. 111 . 590 
Continually to walk arm in arm with angels. 173s Pope 
Prol. Sat. 142 With open arm receiv'd one Poet more. 1743 
H. Walpole Lett . to II. Mann 67 I. 246 A clerk who had 
observed them go out together so arm-in-armly. 1781 Cow¬ 
per Charity 314 Philosophy .. Walks arm in arm with Na- 
ture all his way. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rez>. II. 11. iv. iii. 10 A 
thickset Individualarm-and-arm with some servant. 186a 
Sat. Rev. 633 Brummel.. replied, ‘I did my best for the 
young man ; I gave him my arm down St. James' Street.' 
Mod, She took tne proffered arm. Children in arms free. 

b. Al arm's end (obs.), at arm's length : as far 
oul or away from one as one can reach with the 
arm ; hence , away from close contact or familiarity, 
at a distance ; spec, in Law, without fiduciary re¬ 
lations, as those of trustee or solicitor to a client. 
To work at arm's length \ awkwardly or disadvan¬ 
tageous^. Within arm (or arm's) reach : so as to 
be reached by a movement of the arm only. To 
make a long aftn (colloq.): to reach out the arm 
a long way after something. As long as one's arm : 
colloq. for 'very long.’ 

1580 Sidney Arcadia <J ) Such a one as can keep him at 
arms end, need never wish for a better companion, a 1651 
Brome Crt. Beggar 1.», A man May come within his arme* 
reach of his money In the Exchequer. 1655 Glrnall Ckr. 
in Arm. xiv. (1669) 108/1 The Moabites could not give Israel 
the fall at anus-length. 1669 Renn No Cross xiii. § 18 Live 
loose to the World, have it at Arm's-End. a 1704 T. Brown 
Praise Po?t. Wks. 1730 I. 96 No Penelopes . to keep impor- 
tunatesuitorsat arms-end. 1714 Swift Pres. State A/p. Wks. 
1755 II. 1. 220 To stand at arm's length with her majesty. 
1856 Kane Ard. Exp. 11 . vii 79 Wood .. piled within arm- 
reach. 1858 Ln. St. Leonards Ilandy-bk. Prop. Law vi. 
35 Unless there is perfect fair-dealing, and the dealing is, as 
it is termed, at arm's-length, it would not be allowed to 
stand, 1879 T. Lewin Trusts (ed. 7 441 The parties must 
be put so much at arm’s length that they stand in the 
adverse relations of vendor and purchaser, 1884 Daily 
News 26 Jan. 6/2 Monkeys.. making long arms, .for stray 
beans or sweetmeats. 

3 . Jig. a. Might, power, authority. Secular arm : 
lhe authority of a secular or temporal, as dis¬ 
tinguished from an ecclesiastical, tribunal. 

< 950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xii. 18 Ann drihtnes hiuem is 
:edeaued [/ittrAru. eorm]. 138a Wyclif ibid., To whom is 
the arm of the Lord schewid ? 1535 Coveroale Ezra Iv. 23 
And forbad them with the arme and auctorite. 1611 Bible 
Ezck. xxx. 2i, I hauc broken the arme of Pharaoh. 1782 
Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. ix. 145 The relapsed lare] de¬ 
livered to the secular arm. 1831 Brewster Newton (1853) 
II. xviii. 186 No period of his Fife can be named when h»s 
intellectual arm was shortened. 

b. That on which one relies for support or assist¬ 
ance ; a prop, support, stay. Tight arm: main 
stay, chief executive agent. 

1382 Wyclif Jer. xvii. 5 Cursid the man that trostith in 
man, and putleth flesh his arm. 1535 Coveroale ibid,, That 
taketh flesh for his arme. 1859 Tennyson Cuinev. 426 
Sir Lancelot, my right arm, The mightiest of my knights. 

e. in fig. expressions that attribute arms (in various 
relations) to things that have none. 

*597 J- Payne Royal Exch. 7 He reserved neither legg 
nor arme of that lyvinge to hym self. ?<* 1700 Sir Patrick 
Spcns, 1 saw the new moon, late yestreen, Wi" the auld moon 
in her arm. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xxi. 18 Science reaches 
forth her arms To feel from world to world. 1866 B. Taylor 
Mariners 290 Cradled in the arms of the tide. 

4 . The fore limb of an animal: said, popularly, 
of apes, bears, and other animals that rise on their 
hind legs ; in scientific use, ofany of the mammalia. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 3 Apes .. have .. their 
breasts and armes like men, but rougher. 1781 Smfxlie 
Bnffon's Nat. Hist. (1785) V. 14 The bear . . has fleshy legs 
ana arms, 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 90 The arm and the 
thigh each present, among all the Mammalia, but one bone. 
Ibid. § 330 In Birds .. the conformation of the arm and 
fore-artp differs little from that of the same parts in man. 

b. Falconry. The leg of a hawk from the thigh 
to the foot. 

1575 Turbbrv. Falconrie 8 This Eagle Royal) .. hath not 
hir armes or feete in any condition couered with plume as 
the Vulture hath. 1678 1706 in Phillips and in mod. Diels, 
under Arm(s sb. 2 

c. The flexible limbs or other appendages of in¬ 
vertebrate animals; as the locomotive and pre¬ 
hensile organs of cnttle-fish, the tentacula of the 
hydroid i>olypes, the rays of star-fish, etc. 

i8aa Burrowes Cycl. IX. 786/2The Cuttle-Fish .. besides 
eight arms has two tentacula longer than the arms. 1867 
Carpenter Zool § 1043 In the Hydra, the arms vary in 
number, being usually from six to ten. Ibid. § 1044 When 
in search of prey, the Hydra permits its arms to float loosely 
through the water. 1870 N icholson Zool. xix. (1880^ 201 The 
body [of Star-Fishes).. consists of a central .. *disc’ sur¬ 
rounded by five or more lobes or ‘arms.* 

5 . The part of dress covering an arm ; a sleeve. 
a 1797 H. Walpole George //. (1847) 111 . i. 8 The right arm 

lined with fur. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. in. vi, The Coat- 
ann is stretched out. 

II. Things resembling arms. 

0 . A narrower portion or part of anything project¬ 
ing from the main body. 

a. In arm of the sea , of ancient use, and quite 
transferred, b. Also of the land (obs.), a moun¬ 
tain (fg.\ 

c 885 K. A 2 lfr*d Oros. t. i, 5 28 On o>re healfc )we* sacs 
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earmes is 1 hernia. 1538 1 .eland ltin. VI 1 . 143 The .Marsch 
Land, . runnyngyntoa Poynt standethasan Arme, Foreland, 
or Nesse. 1598 Hakluyt Coy. I. 63 The Great sea, out of 
which the armc of S. George procccdcth, 1724 Dit Foe, 
etc Tour Gt. Brit. (1765* III. 60 That Arm of the Sea 
which is now called the Humber. **1854 Stanley Sinai tf 
PaL Introd. (18581 53 The arms of the mountain closing 
us in. 

c. of a machine, or other object. 

1833 Brewster Art/. Magic v. 1 to On a projecting arm . 1 
fixed a broad collar. 1881 Greener Gun 18 The powder- 
chamber or arm of the bombard is of much smaller diameter. 

7 . One of the branches into which a main trunk 
divides. 4 a. spec. of a vine. Ohs. b. fig. A main 
branch or limb of any tree (usually with some* 
thing of personification). 

1398 Trevisa Barth . Dr P. A.xvu. cxvt, ‘ Palmes * is pro- 
pirly a bowe oper a spray of a vine, and .. spryngep oute in 
uewe armes. t<8o Lvly KufhucsK Arb.) 473 They that feare 
theyr Vines will make too sharpe wine, must not cutte the 
armes. 1579 Spenser S/uph. Cat. Feb. 104 A goodly Oake .. 
With armes full strong. 1611 Cotgr., Avan tin, the armc, 
or braunch of a vine. 1697 Dkyden l 'irg. Georg, ill. 514 
Some ancient Oak, whose Arms extend In ample Breadih. 
1863 Longk. Fate. Federigo 5 A huge vine .. with its arms 
outspread. 

c. of a river, a nerve, or the like. 

1330 R, Brunnk Chron. 67 His fletc alle plcyn In an arme 
of Ouse vnder Ricallc lay, i6ox Holland Pliny 1 . 118 The 
great riuer Tana is, which runneth into Mccotis with two 
armes or branches. 1846 Grote Greece xx, II. 490 The Pe- 
lusian arm of the Nile. 1870 Roi.i.ESTON A aim. Li/e 132 
An azygos nerve trunk .. which .. has two lateral arms. 

8. One of two lateral (anil generally horizontal) 
parts, which answer to each other, like the two 
arms of the body. 

a. Nant. (a.) The parts of an anchor, al right 
angles to its shank, which hear the dukes that grip 
the bottom. (£) The parts of the yard extending 
on cither side of the mast ; see Yard-arm. (r.) 
‘The extremity of the bibbs which support the 
tressel-trees’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). 

1665 Pepys Diary 18 Sept., The yard-arms sticking in the 
very rocks. 1706 Phillips, Arm of au Anchor, that part 
of it to which the Flook is set. 

b, of machines; as of a balance. In a lever: 
The part or length from ihc fulcrum to the point 
of application of the power or weight respectively. 
(In levers of the second and third kind, the power 
arm and weight arm are holh on the same side.) 

1650 Leak Water-wks. 17 The said levers shalbe also 
fitted to two erms or branches. 1727 51 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. Crane , The middle and extremity of this Ibcam] are 
again sustained by arms from the middle of the arbor. 1866 
Newth Art/. Phil. (1873! 34 It is convenient to describe the 
perpendiculars drawn from the fulcrum to the directions of 
the power and the weight as the power’s arm and the weight's 
arm respectively. 

9 . One of the two rails or projecting supports 
at the sides of a chair, sofa, etc., on which the arms 
of one who is using it may rest. See Arm-chair. 

1633 [See Arm-chair]. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 437 Two 
dragons gilded, sloping down to make Arms for his chair. 
1882 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool xiv. The chairs and sofas 
having curved and arabesqued backs, legs, and arms. 

III. Comb, and Allrib., as arm-eddre ( = vein\ 
• glove, - linked\ -sweep, -wrist. Also arm-bone, 
the bone of the arm, the humerus ; •f arm-circle, 
arm-coil, a bracelet, an armlet; farm-gaunt a., 
(meaning not certainly known) ? with gannt limbs ; 
f arm-great a., a£ large round as an arm ; f arm 
labour, manual labour; arm-piece, armour to 
protect the arm ; farm-slasher, one who cuts his 
arm to get blood with which to drink his mistress’ 
health ; farm-strong a., strong of arm. See 
arm’s-end, -length, arm-reach, under 2 b. Also 
Arm-chair, -holk, -pit. Armful, Armless, q.v. 

a 1639 A rip. S potis wood Ch. <$• St. Scott. 11677) 5 The * Arm- 
bone, three Fingers, and as many Toes of St. Andrew. *851 
Richardson Geol. viii. 308 In the anterior extremities we 
find an *arm-bone. 1382 Wyclif Ecclus, xxi. 24 As an *arm- 
cerclc in the 1-131 arm. 1866 Livingstone *)mL iii. 11873) 68 
* Arm-coils of thick brass wire, c 1230 After. A\ 358 Hwon 
heo beoS ilcten blod on one *erm eddre. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 
<$• Cl. t. v. 48 Did mount an *Arme-gaunt Steedc. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. xi, Mounted upon his *arm-gaunt charger. 1740 
C’tess Hartford Corr. {1806) II. 127 Black velvet *arm- 
gloves. c 1386 Chaucer A'nts. 71 1290 A wretii of gold 
’arm-gret. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 111. 412 An 'armc greet 
withi bough. 1677 Yarranton Engl, Im/rov. 185 Will draw 
more Wire in one day, than six men can ., by 'arm labour. 
1839 Bailey Fcstus vi. (1848) 53 A shadow not thine own 
*armlinked w ith mine. 1844 Marg. Fuller Wont, in 19th C 
(1863) 86 A golden helmet and ^arm-pieces. x6n Cotgr., 
Taille-bras, A hackster, *arme-slasher. c 1000 /Flfric Gloss . 
in Wright 43 7 'orostts, *earm-strang. 1589 Greene Mena - 
phon (Arb.) 56 Alcidcs, the *armc-strong darling of the 
doubled night. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 11 . 276 Like a 
fly.. By queen Juno brushed aside, a Full white r arm. 
sweep, from the edge. 1656 Hkylix Tuht Journ. 42 Hands 
and armc-wrists free from scabs. 

Arm, sh. 2 Commonly in //. Arms (ajmz). 
Forms: 3-7 armes (5 -is, -ys), C- arms, 8- 
arm. [a. F. armes, Pr. armas I,. arrna (nosing.) 
‘arms, fittings, tackle, gear’; from root ar - to fit, 
join. The sing, arm is late and rarely used.] 

I. //. Defensive and offensive outfit for war, 
things used in fighting. 

Vol. I. 


1 . Defensive covering or appendages for the body; 
armour, mail. Now only poet. 

1340 Ayenb. 165 pe clopingc ne makep najt pane monek, 
ne pe armes pane knyjt. 1382 Wyclif Eph. vi. n Clothe 
30U with the armer | v.r. armes] of God. c 1400 Sowdonc 
Bab. 188 Armed in Stele In armes goode and profitable. 1593 
Shaks. A 7 c//. //, 111. ii. ti.i Clap their female ioims In stifle 
vtiwieldie Armes. 1718 Pope Iliad ti. 200 Once more re¬ 
fulgent shine in brazen arms. 1872 Tennyson Gareth 908 
These arm'd him in blue arms. 

2 . Instruments of offence used in war; weapons. 
Fire-arms : those for which gunpowder is used, 
such as guns and pistols, as opposed to swords, 
spears, or hows. Small-arms : those not requiring 
carriages, as opposed to artillery. Stand of arms : 
a complete set for one soldier. 

a 1300 A*. Horn 516 pin armes he hap and scheld To fijte 
wip upon pe field. 1382 Wyclif John xviii. 3 He cam with 
lantcrms, and bromlis, and armys. 1484 Caxton Ordre 
ChyxK viii. 61 b, He ought not to trust in his antics, ne in his 
strengthe. 1650 T. B. Worcester s Apiphth. 97 They were 
cornc to search his house for Armes. 1710 Loud. Ga~. 
mmmmdccviii/2 The remaining 12,500 Arms not already 
contracted for. Ibid, nimniimlccii'2 Powder, small Ball, 
and small Arms. 1777 Marion in Harpers Mag. Sept. 
(1883) 546/1 To parade with their side arms. 1794 Trvslkr 
Eng, Synon. 1 . 37 By arms, wc understand those instru¬ 
ments of offence generally made use of in war; such as fire¬ 
arms, swords, etc. By 'weapons, we more particularly mean 
instruments of other kinds (exclusive of fire-armsf, made use 
of as offensive on special occasions. 1870 Instr. Musketry 7 
Each lesson in cleaning arms .. to occupy half an hour, 
b. sing. A particular species of weapon; (cf. a 
wine, a sugar, an ash ). 

1861 Sir W. Fairbairn Addr. Brit. Assoc., A rifled small 
arm and gun which have never been surpassed. 1877 World 
No. 178. 11 An extraordinarily well-balanced arm, and highly 
effective. 

3 . Man of arms, later man-at-arms : a. one prac¬ 
tised in war, a warrior, soldier; b. a fully-armed 
knight. Man-in-arms: an armed man. 

1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 2 He is a noble man uf armes. 1489 
Caxton Faytcs 0/A. t. xi, I hc proprietes that men of armes 
ought tohauc. r 1590 M.v k low K2»<j PI. Tambnrl. m.i, I have 
a hundred thousand men in-arins. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. CL 
v. iv. 42 And make him, naked, foyle a man at Armes. 1598 
Barret Thcor. I Car res v, ii. 141 The Man at Armes is 
armed complete. lin'd., Men at Amies are commonly men of 
title and qualitie. 1611 Bible Trans/. Pro/2 For the louc 
that he bare unto peace .. iudged to be no man at armes. 
1670 Cotton Espemon in. xi. 580 Worth the pains, or no¬ 
tice of men of Arms. 1855 Kingsley Heroes iv. 57 The 
men-at-arms drew their swords and rushed on him. 

4 . In many phrases, a. J’o arms! (formerly 
[OFr.] as armes! at arms!)', take to your arms, be 
ready for fight! b. In arms : armed, furnished with 
weapons, sword in hand, prepared to fight ; as to 
rise in arms (of a number); tip in arms , in active 
readiness to fight, actively engaged in struggle or 
rebellion; also fig. c. I'o take up arms: to arm 
oneself, rise in hostility defensive or offensive, to 
draw the sword; alsoyf^* To hear arms: to serve 
as a soldier, do military sendee, fight. To turn 
one's arms against ; to make war upon, attack. 
To lay down arms : to surrender, cease hostilities, 
give up the struggle. 

a 1330 R. BkunnkC'Azyw, 162 Richard/ has armes!’did crie. 
£*1380 Sir Ferttmb . 2033 ‘ Asarmes !‘ panne cride Rolond, 

4 asarmes, cuerechon V ( 1450 Merlin xxii. 406 And ronne to 
armes moo than xxvii sqttycrs. C1450 Lonklich Grail xiii. 
231 Anon, ‘As Anne/,‘ they gonnen to cric. 1470 85 Ma¬ 
lory Arthur 1. xi. 116341 22 4 Lords, at arms ! for here be 
your enemies at your hand.* tyit Pofe Rape Lock v. 37 To 
arms! to arms! the fierce Virago cries. 1842 Macaulay 
Horatius xx, To arms ! To arms ! Sir Consul. 

b. 1503 Hawks Examp. Virtue vii. 97 Whan in armes .. 
He all his ennemyes dyd nbiecte. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 
636 Heere comes Hector in Armes, 1593 — 2 Hen. I 7 , iv. 
i. 93 Hating thee, and rising vp in armes. 1611 Bible 

1 A/acc. xii. 27 lonathan commaunded his men .. to be in 
armes. 1704 Swift T. Tub Apol., All the men of wit .. were 
immediately up in Arms. 1810 Scott Lady 0/ L . 111. xiv, 1 n 
arms the huts and hamlets rise. 1868 Digbys Coy. Medit. 
Pref. 32 As soon as the facts came to the knowledge uf the 
Admiralty .. Buckingham’s Secretary was up in arms. 

C. 1297 R.Gi.ovc. 63 Alle pat armes here A^en pe king. 
£*1590 Marlowe Massac. Paris 111. i, The Guise hath taken 
arms against the King. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 111. i. 59 To take 
Armes against a Scaof troubles. 1769 Robertson Charles i\ 
V. III. 329 Obliged to take arms in self-defence. Ibid. V, iv, 
410 He turned his arms against Naples. 1795 Sf.wkli. 
Hist. Quakers 1 . Pref. 7 For bearing arms and resisting the 
wicked by fighting. 1831 Brewster Newton (18551 H. xiv. 

2 Newton took up arms in his own cause. 1848 St. Juiin 
Fr, A’rr\ 245 Lay down yotir arms. 1872 Yeats Grcnvth 
Comm . 180 Albuquerque turned his arms towards Ormuz. 

5 . Also in the mod. phrases: Under arms (of 
troops) ; bearing arms ; standing or marching arms 
in hand, in battle array; so, to lie upon their arms. 
Stand to yotir arms l i.e. in order of battle with 
arms presented. For the various military words of 
command, Order arms , Port arms , Present arms , 
Shoulder arms. Slope arms , Trail arms , etc., see 
the respective verbs, 

iSo^Dryoen Virg.Georg. in . 537 Thus, under heavy Arms, 
the Youth of Rome Their long laborious Marches overcome. 
X7io Loud. Gas. mmmmdccxv/2 Obliged to halt and lye 
all Night on their Arms. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. 
(1783)11.265 In a moment the troops were under arms. 1847 
Glkig Waterloo 275 The Anglo-Belgian army lay on its 
arms in the field which its valour had won. Ibid. 108 No 


cry of ‘ Stand to your arms !* or other notices expressive of 
danger near at hand, a 1850 Rossetti Dante <y Lire. (1874) 
1. 8 The whole city got under arms. 

II. Elliptical hcnses. (Only pi. cxc. in 9.) 

6. The exercise or emplo\ment of arms; fighting, 
war, active hostilities, f To bid* urms (obs.); to 
offer battle. To carry arms : to wage war. To 
appeal to arms : sec Amt At. v. 6 b. 

c 1374 Chaucer Am 7 . <5- Are. 1 Fiers god oPannes Mars 
the recle. c 1590 M arlowe md Ft. Tambnrl. 11. it, An hun¬ 
dred Kings, by scores, will bid him arms. 1662 Dkvuen 
Astr.ra Red. 4 Worker far Than arms, a sullen interval of 
war. 171X SrKKt.K Sped. No. 2 r 3 It is a barbarous Way 
to extend Dominion by Arms. 1720 Ozkli. Vertot's Rom, 
Rep. I. iv. 236 Her Arms were carried abroad. 1780 Harris 
Philo/. Em/. <18411 478 Success m arms. 1790 Beatson 
Nav: A fit, Man. 1 . 4 A cessation of arms having been 
agreed on. 1847 Gleig Waterloo 297 There shall be a sus¬ 
pension of Arms. 

7 . The practice or profession of arms, service as 
a soldier, the military profession. 

i 1450 Lone Lieu Grail lii. 1077 Whanne to harmesthat he 
cam, He wax a worthy chevalrows man, 1475 Caxton 
Jason 78 b, He accorded .. and putie hym anone to armes. 
1489 — Faytcs 0/Armes 1. i, The right honorable offyee uf 
armes & of chynalrye. 1591 Shaks. t Hen. Cl, tt. i. 43 
Since first I follow’d Antics. 1596 Sff.nser F. Q. i. iv. 1 
Young knight, what euer that dost armes professc. 1814 
Sconr ICnv. vi, To take up the profession of arms. 

8. Deeds or feats of arms. Now only poet. ; 
deeds, feats, etc. being expressed in prose. 

c 1384 Chaucer 11 . Fame 144, 1 wol now synge yif 1 kan 
The Armes and also the man That first cam of Troy Contree. 
1485 Caxton Paris .y i(1S681 35 (They] made grete chyual- 
ryc-, & dyd grete armes. 1697 Dryden . Fnad 1. 1, Arms 
and the man I sing, who, forced by fate, etc. I1711 An- 
dison Sped. No. 309 j* 13 Contentions at the Race, and in 
Feats of Arms.] 

b. phr. A passage of (or aP arms : an exchange of 
blows by aimed opponents, an encounter; alsoyfc. 
a controversial bout. An assault of 'or at) arms : 
an attack made upon each other by two fencers, 
etc., as an exercise or trial of skill; and, in a wider 
sense, a display of hand-to-hand military exercises. 
Sec Pass au k, Assault. 

1824 Trevelyan in Macaulays Li/e I. iii. 136 His con¬ 
nection with the Review was that passage of arms. 1857 
Hughes Tom Brown ti. v. (18761 269 An account of lu> 

f >as.sage-nt-arms with the only one of bis school-felloWs bom 
ie ever bad to encounter in this manner. 

0 . sing, and pi. Each kind of troops of which an 
army is composed: the infantry, cavalry, artilkiy, 
and engineers; originally, the two first. Oj all 
arms : of every description of troops. (So in Fr." 

1798 Craig in Wellesley, Desp. 11877' 6°5 Abounding in 
cavalry, and acting in a country the most favourable to that 
artn. 1829 Southey l/istr. xxx. Wks. III. X42 Nor force of 
cither arm of war, nor art of skilled arti 1 juri*i. 1842 Alison 
Hist. Eur. X. Ixvi. § 69. 182 The supposition that the Knglish 
had no heavy artillery.. The Knghsh general had already 
secured that vital arm. 1847 Gleig Waterloo 101 They 
numlxjred about 12,000 of all arms. 1879 in CasselTs Tcthn. 
Educ. III.267 "1 he three so-called 4 arms’ of the service; 
the infantry, the cavalry, and the artillery. 

III. Transf. and fig. senses. (Usually//.) 

10 . in Imw. (Sec (juot.) 

1641 Tenues de la Ley 51 Arms, in the understanding of 
the Law, is extended to any thing thai a man, in his utigi-r 
or fury, takes into his hand to cast at, or strike another. [So 
in Blount, Tomlins, etc. | 

11 . Instruments of defence or offence possessed 
by animals ; the Ak.matljuk or A11M0UR of plant*. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 121 r 3 That greai Variety of Arms 
with which Nature has differently fortified the Bodies of .. 
Animals, such as Claws, Hoofs, and Horns. 

12. fig. (from 2) of things immaterial. 

c 1230 After. R. 60 Eien beo'6 .. tc erestc armes of lecheries 
pricches. 1340 Ayenb. 170 J>c armes of penoncc, huerby he 
may ouercomc his y-uo. 1616 Brest Comic. Trent 11629) 
756 Which would bee as much as to put Armes into the 
hands of the herctikes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud . Ep . 1. 
iii. 116861 7 Unable to wield the intellectual arms of reason, 
1872 Freeman Norm. Com/. 1 V. xvii. 90 And had himself 
fought, perhaps with temporal, certainly with spiritual arm*, 
b. sing. 

1762 (iihbos Misc. fVks. (1814! V. 259 He employed every 
arm both of argument and pleasantry, 
tc. (from 1) colled, as sing. ‘Armour.’ Ohs. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. $ JCarre w. Angels 141 An 
armes fitted on purpose. 


13 . (sing.) Protection, guard. [Perh. from Armt'.i] 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylnsu. 1601 For I woll have no wjte 
To bring in preasc, that niyht done him harme, Or him 
diseasen, for my better armc. 

IV. Heraldic Arms. 


14 . Heraldic insignia or devices, borne originally 
on the shields of fully armed knights or barons, to 
distinguish them in battle (hence properly called 
Armorial bearings), which subsequently became 
hereditary, and are the property of their families. 
Also the similar ensigns of countries, corporations, 
trading companies, etc. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, 8 pe lond lese fe armes, changed 
is f>e scheld. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1331 Al these arme* 
that ther weren That they thus on her cote beren. 1489 
Caxton Faytes0/Armes iv. xv. 274 The lordes in a bataylle 
myght be knowen by his armes. a xsS3 Udall Roister D . 
hi. iv, By the armes of Cnleys, it is none of mync. 1587 
Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 369/2 The heralds of armes 
dooing him such honour. 1589 Pappew, Hatchet Biij, His 
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armes shalbe set on liis hearse. 1601 Cornwallves Ess. xxv, 
They can find Titles as fast as Heralds devise Armes. 1611 
Guillim Heraldry i. iii. 2 Armes are tokens or resemblances 
signifying some act or quality of the bearer. 1655 Fuller 
C/i. Hist. 11. iv. § 40 I. ^13 The ancient Armes were assigned 
to Oxford about this tunc. 1787 Horny Heraldry 241 ’ 1 Tirce 
lions passant gardant.. the Royal Arms of England. 1794 
Trusler Eng. Synon. 11 . 31 Heraldry is the science of arms. 
1864 Koctell Hist. Heraldry xiv. 136 The lawful holder of 
Arms has in them a true estate in fee. 

b. collective as sing. 

c 1590 Marlowe Edw. It , n. ii. 103^ What is thine arms? 
1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 68 This the reason why the 
Romans gave such an arms. 

15 . Hence the phrases, In arms with : quartered 
with, t To give arms (obs.): to show or exhibit 
armorial bearings. Also to bear arms ; to grant or 
assigti arms. Coat of arms : (see Ahmour sir. 10. 
College of Arms: the Heralds’ College, by which 
armorial bearings are granted. King at Arms: a 
Chief Herald. 

1466 Test. Ebor. < 18551 11 . 278 With all my doghtirs in armes 
with thair husbandis apon my right syde, and with all my 
sones and thair wife* in armes apon my left side. C1590 
Marlowe 2 nd Ft. Tambnrl. hi. v, Now you are a King, 
you must give arms. 1599 Greenk George a Gr. n86i> 250 
We arc gentlemen. Geo. Why, sir. So may I, sir, although 
1 give no arms. 164* Hr. Mountagu Acts Mon. 480 Ad¬ 
vanced to the Title of a Lord or baron; permitted to beare 
Arms. 1647 R. Siapvlton Juvenal 250 note , A coate of 
Armes cut in a pretious Sardonix stone, a 1649 Drumm. of 
Hawtii. Hist. Jos. F, Wks.81 Lyon king of arms is directed 
to him, to acquaint him with their proceedings. 1671 F. 
Phillies Beg. Xeccss. 468 Mr. William Dugdale, Norroy 
King at Armes. 1808 Scott Mttrm. iv. vii, Sir David Linde* 
say of the Mount, !-ord Lion king-at-arms. 

V. Comb, and Attrib. in sense I, as arms-bearing, 
arm-chest, -rack ; in sense IV, as arms-painter. 

1639 Fuller Holy War v. xix. (1840) 274 Employ all their 
arms-bearing people in their martial service. 1678 Butler 
Hud. 111. i. 142 Upon their sharing In any prosperous arms- 
bearing. 1827 Gent/. Mag. XCYII. 11. 51 One Lilly an armes- 
pa'ntcr and pedigree maker. 1823 Byron Island 11. xx, As 
when the arm-chest held its brighter trust. 1844 Kegul. $ 
Ord. Army 337 To prevent the arm-racks being damaged. 

t Arm, Obs. Forms: 1 3 arm e, earm, 2 
erm(e, 3 aerm, areme. [Common Teutonic: 
cogn. w. OS. arm, OFris. erm, arm, OI 1 G. a ram 
(mod.G. arm), Goth, arms , OX. armr.] 

1 . Poor, needy. 

e 1000 .Igs. GosA Mark xii. 42 pa com An earm wuduwe. 
r xaoo Moral Ode 227 Kdi men and arme. 1205 Lav. 23041 
Auere adche armen [ 1250 neod-fol] mon, pc seal iwuroen. 

2 . Miserable, wretched. 

1x04 O. E. (Uml MS.) Kail pis was. .pasarinc leode 

mid to ticjdenne. ^ I1 7S Iamb. Horn. 27 Dric 3 his erme 
saule in eche pine. 1205 Lay. 14893 Aire kingesi he a:rmest. 
a 1250 Owl Sf Hight. 11O0 Both suri and areme. 

Arm (ajm\ t'. 1 [a. F. armc-r L. armd-rc, f. 

arma : see Arm jA’-] 

1 . lit. To furnish with anus defensive or offensive. 
In early use, chief}', To cover (a man or horse) with 
armour or mail; now, To provide (a man, garrison, 
stronghold, ship, etc.) with w-eapons. 

1205 Lay. 15313 (He] letie sernii his cnihtes. 1250 Ibid. 
8655 Ac armede his cnihtes. c 1330 Arth. <y Mert. 5937 On 
hors y-armed and well atired. «. 1400 Destr. Troy \ 11. 3197 
pai arniyt honi at all jieces, abill to werre. c 1420 Av<no. 
Arth. xxiv, q)uen thou art annut in thi gere, Take thi 
schild and thi spere. 1611 Bible Gen. xiv. 14 He armed 
[Covf.hdale, harne.s>ed] his trained seruants. 1716 Loud. 
Gas. mmmmmccccxc/2 Stores for Rigging and Arming 
another Man of War. 1771 Junius Lett. lix. 308 The only 
case in which the king can have a right to arm his subjects 
in general. 1847 Gi.f.ig Waterloo 280 To arm the whole 
population of the country, and fight to the last extremity. 

b. in Falconry, etc. 

1575 Turuerville Falconrie 161 When he hath armed or 
cased the liearons tronke with a cane or reed. 1801 Strutt 
Sports $ Fast. in. vii. 250 The arming their [fighting cocks’] 
heels with sharp points of steel is a cruelty, 
t C. To arm out (a ship): to fit out with arms. 
(Also intr. for ref .: sec 4.) Obs. 

1670 Marvell Corr. 152 Wks. 1875 II. 334 That he must 
.. arme out fifty great ships the next Spring. 1687 Land. 
Gas. mmccc/5 Three Gallies .. and several low Boats that 
arm out in the Summer. 

2 . Hence, in many transferred and fig. uses ; as : 
To arm (a person) a. with requisite tools or ap¬ 
pliances for any work ; b. with qualities, attributes, 
offensive or defensive. 

1340 Ayenb. 180 pet hauberk of penonce liuermide God 
armep his newe knyjt. a 1586 Siunev Sown in Arb. Garner 
II. 170 Armed with beauty. i6n Shaks. Cymb. 1. vl 19 
Arme me, Audacitie, from head to foote I 1647 Ward Simp. 
Cobters 2 To arme your minde with patience of proofe. X711 
Steele Sped. No. 113 ? 4 She will arm herself with her real 
Charms, and strike you with Admiration, i860 Tyndall 
Gltu. i. § 12. 88 Each of us was .. armed with his own axe. 

c. (an animal) with natural organs of offence or 
defence. 

1607 Tofskll Four-/. Beasts 30 Being armed with teeth 
on both sides, like a saw. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 2 
Nature haying armed him {the Flea] thus Cap-a-pc. >711 
Addison Sbect. No. 121 f 2 A Creature so armed for Battle 
and Assault as the Lion. 1815 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843] 
1 . 336 Three or four similar but smaller aculei arm the head. 

d. (a thing) with appendages requisite or effective, 
or with any preparation fitting it for work. 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Kkb, They 
haue aredyed the mylle, and armed it with stones of en- 
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creace. 1653 Walton Angler 110 First you must arm your 
hook. 1689 Movle .SVrf Chyrurg. 11. v. 40 Dip your Dorcells 
.. squeeze them, then arm them with your Restringent. 
1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xvi. 71 The points of my 
forceps have not been sufficiently arm'd. 1787 T. Best 
Angling 13 For setting on the hook, or more scientifically 
speaking, arming it, use strong but small silk, 

e. To prepare (for resistance, action, etc.). 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 117 Arme your selfe To fit your 
fancies to your Fathers Will. i6ai — A lls Welt t. ii. 11 He 
hath arm’d our answer, and Florence is deni'de before he 
comes. [See Akmeu 2.] 

3. ref. (in prec. senses.) 

c X300 Beket 2230 This lithere Kn^tcs, armeden hem eft 
sone. 1 1386 Chaucer Sec. Founts T. 385 Armith you in 
armur of brightnes. 1489 Caxto.n Faytes 0/ Armes iti. xxii, 
Ncucrmore shulde arme hym self aienst the King of France. 
a 160a Perkins Casts Consc. (1611>291 To arme our selucs 
with patience, 

t b. Of a horse, (see quot.) Obs. 
c 1580 Bli'Xdkvil in Lit. Times (1863) 14 Mar., lie [the 
horse]., will arm hymselfe and run away. 1611 in CoTgr. 
1751 Chamhers Cycl. s.y., A horse is said lo .nrm himself, 
when he presses down his head, and bends his neck, so as 
to rest the branches of the bridle upon his brisket. 

4 . intr. for reft. To arm oneself, take up arms. 

c 1400 Stnudone Bab. 491 Arise vp.. And armes anotie, every 
wight. 1599 Shaks. Hen. I', 11. iv. 49 Princes, looke you 
strongly arme to meet him. 1605 — Macb. v. v. 46 Arme, 
arme, and out. 1779 B< rkk Corr. 11844) 11 . 303 It certainly 
cannot be right to arm in support of a faction, though it is 
most laudable to arm in favour of our country. 1852 
Tennyson Fenny-wise in Morn. Citron. 24 Jan., Is this a 
lime to cry for peace, When we should shriek for rifles? 
Ann, arm, arm ! 
tb. To set traps. Obs. 

1574 Hei.lowes Gueuards Fpist . 19 The pastime..of 
Arthabanus king of Hircans was to arme for rats. 1591 
Percivall Sp. Diet., Arttiar, to arme, prepare, set a snare. 
C. 'To arm against : to take defensive or pre¬ 
cautionary measures against. 

1727 Swift What passed in Loud. Wks. 1755 111 . 1. 187 A 
pestilential malignancy in the air. . which might be armed 
against by proper and timely medicines. 

5 . trans . To plate {with anything) for strength ; 
to furnish with any protective covering. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De F. B. v. Hx. (1495)175 The grystill 
.. armyth the endes of the bones. 1627 Smith Seamans 
Gram, xiv, 67 To Arme a shot.. for feare of bursting the 
Peece, which is to binde a little Okum in a little Canuasse 
at the end of each Pike. 1692 /bid. tl. xxxi. 150 The Cases 
.. must be Armed alwut with strong Twine. 1697 Dryuen 
Virg. Georg. 1. 220 First Ceres..arm’d with Iron Shares the 
crooked Plough. 1854 WoonwARu Man. Mollusc* 1 (1856* 29 
The gizzard is armed with numerous small plates. 

6. To furnish v a magnet with an armature. 

1664 [see Armed ///. u. 1 J. 1727 51 Chambers Cycl. s.y.» 

The hest way to arm a loadstone. 1832 U. K. S. AW. Phil., 
Magnet, v. §214 For this purpose it should be armed, as it 
is called; that is, an armature of iron should be applied to 
both its poles. 1837 Wiiewell Hist. Induct. Sc. xii. i, The 
increased energy w hich magnets acquire by being armed. 

7 . I/er. Sec Akmkd: also fig. 

1590 Tarleton XCives out 0/Furg. 76 He armes the asse 
with a marvellous pairc of long and large Ears. The cm* 
blason, etc. 

f 8. Cookery , To dress, garnish, season with. Obs. 
(-1440 Ane. Cookery in l ton sett. Ord. <1790) 439 Craunes 
and Herns shall be armed with larde. 

Arm (aim), v .' 1 [f. A km jA 1 ] 

11 - To lake in one’s arms. Obs. rare. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 400 Come, Arme him. 

2 . To give one’s arm to, conduct by walking 
arm-in-arm with. Sec Arm sbA 2. 

c 1612 Two Xobte Kinsm. v. iii. 135 Arm your prize : I 
know you will not lose her. 1675 Wycherlev Plain Dealer 
it. < 1735* Si To arm her to her lawyer's Chambers. 1871 
Daily Xnos 11 Feb., Assiduously arming along the crowded 
street this shambling half-blind old woman. 

3 . To put one’s arm round. 

1863 W. Lancaster Frsrter. 59 The princess arm'd his neck, 

t 4 . intr. To project like an arm. Obs. 

1538 Lelasd I tin. VI 1 . 143 The Marsch Land beginneth 
to nesse and arme yn to the Se. 

|1 Armada (ajnvi’da). Also 6 7 arinado, 7 
armatho, armade, 7-^ armata. [a. Sp. armada t 
cogn. w. Eng. Army (used in same sense), F. amice. 
It. armata L. armata , pa. pple. of amid-re lo 
Ahm, used in Rom. langs. as sb. = ‘ armed force, 
army, navy, fleet.’ At first used in erroneous form 
arm ado ; also in the adapted form armade (see 
-ado and -ape), and It. form armata."] 

1 . A fleet of ships of war. 
f a. in forms armado, armade. Obs. 

1533 M. Kyng in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 108 II. 46 The Turks 
Arinado was before Coron. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 111. ii. 
140 Spaine .. sent whole Armadoes of Carrects lo be ballast 
at her nose. 1604 Edmonds Obserz\ Caesar's Comm. 56 Such 
huge armades, as appeareth by the sea fight with the inari* 
timate cities of Gallia. 1697DAMPIEK Foy.Ujty) I. 27 When 
the Armado lyeth at Portabell. 

0. in form armada. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 217 These ships be.. guarded with 
the Armada of the Portugal*. 1606 Holland Sneton. Annot. 
11 The sumptuous Armada of Antonie and Cleopatra was 
defaited. 1809 J. Barlow Columb. vn. 547 The matcht ar¬ 
madas still the fight maintain. 1815 Scott Ld. Isles v. xiii, 
South and by west the armada bore. 
f 7. in form armata. Obs. 

1683 T. Smith Observ. Constant, in Misc. Cur. (17081 111 . 
46 He puts to Sea with his Armata of Gallics. 1697 Phil. 
7 >yd«.X 1 X. 66 i The great Defeat given the Turkish Armata 


ARMAN. 

*. by the Venetians. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Armada 
or A rma/a. 

2 . j pee. The ‘Invincible Armada’ sent by Philip II 
of Spain against England in 15S8. 

1588 D. Archoeacon 0 / tho Annie 14 The forces of the 
Spaniards,this their great Armado. 1603 Eng. Mourn. Garm. 
in Hart. Misc. ii793> 205 The Spaniards, having their ar¬ 
matho ready. 1641 Milton Be/orm. 11.11851)69 The proud 
Ship-wracks of the Spanish Armado. i860 Macaulay (///Ay, 
The Armada. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 1 . iv. 187 Within 
eighteen months after the death of Mary, the Armada was 
in the Channel. 

•j* 3 . A single large war-vessel. Obs. 

1586 Lane. Lieuten. n. 177 Viij armadoes or create shippes. 
166a Fuller U ’orthies tit. 84 He sunk and took nine Spanish 
ships, whereof one was an Armada of 600 Tunn. 

4 . An armament generally. 

1728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 153 The mighty Armadas set 
on Foot by the Saracen Khalifas. 1837 Lytton Athens 11 . 

121 Nor was the naval unworthy of the land armada. 

II ArmadiTIa. Obs. Also -illo. [Sp., dim. of 
armada ; like that erroneously with -oi] a. A 
small fleet of ships of war. b. A small war-vessel. 

1697 Dampier Voy. <17201!. 30 In company of 11 Arma- 
dilloes, which are smalt Vessels of War. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., A rmad ilia, in the Spanish America, denotes a 
squadron of men of war, lo the number of six or eight. 

Armadillo Jumadi to). Also 6-S armadillio, 

7 -ilio, -ile, 7-8 -ilia. [a. Sp. armadillo, dim. of 
armado one armed L. armdtus, pa. Pplc. of ar- 
mar L. armdre to Ahm. The spellings -illio, 

-ilio , represented the Sp. pronunciation ; armadile 
was pern, from Fr. As a i6lh c. word, the plural 
is historically in -oes, but -os is now usual.] 

1 . Name of several species of burrowing animals 
(order Edentata), peculiar to South America; 
specially distinguished by the bony armour in 
which their whole body is encased, and by the 
habit of rolling themselves, when captured, into an 
impregnable ball, sheltered by this armour. 

1577 Frampton Joy/. AVmvjh. 73b, He is called the Arma¬ 
dillo, that is to saie a beaste armed. 1594 Bi.undevu. Ex ere. 
v. xii. 555 The beast Armadillio is found in the Realme of 
Mexico, a 1618 Raleigh Apol. 37 Tortoyscs, Armadiles. 
1764 Watson Armadilta in Phil. Trans. LIY.57 Called by 
naturalists the American Armadillo. 1781 Smellie Bufifm s 
Xat. Hist. (1785)%*. 362 The armadillos, instead of hair, are 
covered ..with a solid crust. 1834 Sja C. Bell Hand 5: 
Ant-eaters, armadilloes and sloths have this bone (the 
clavicle^ 1868 Wood Homes without Hands i. 42 All the 
Armadillos .. are mighty burrowers, 

2 . transf A genus of small terrestrial Crustacea 
(order Isopoda), allied to the wood-louse ; so called 
after the preceding, because they have the power 
of rolling themselves into a ball, so as to expose 
nothing but the plates of the back. 

1847 Cakfenter Zool. § 799. >859 Wood Com. Obf. Countr. 
iv. 65 Formerly the armadillo was.used in medicine, being 
swallowed as a pill in its rolled up state. 

Armado, obs. variant of Ahmada. 

Armament (aumament). [ad. L. armament- 
urn (in cl. E. only in pi.), f. armdre to Aum : see 
-MENT. Prob. after F\ armement (16th c. in Littrc).] 

1 . A force military or (more usually) naval, 
equipped for war. Also fig. 

1699 Luttrell Brie/Bet. IV. 506 To .. make a report of 
what sea armaments are making there. 1718 Puff. Iliad xx. # 
153 To guard his life .. We, the great armament of heaven 
came down. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Bes. III. v, That boundless 
Armament of Mechanisers and Unbelievers threatening to 
strip us bare. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, xvii. 207 William’s 
whole armament had crossed ihe channel. 

2 . Military equipments, munitions of war; spec. 
the great guns on board a man-of-war. 

1721 Bailey, Armament , a Store-house for Arms; also 
the Arms and Provisions of a Navy. 1740 Johnson Drake 
Wks. IV. 456 To view the ship, with the warlike armaments. 
1877 Echo 25 Oct. 1/5 Their armament will consist of 12 guns. 

3 . gen. Equipment or apparatus for resistance or 
action of any kind. 

1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 91 How far 
above all modern armament is his prophylactic against his 
insubstantial fellow-lodger. [1880 N. Kerr in Med. Temp. 
Jrnt. July 153 Ergot and other obstetric armamcnta.\ 

4 . The process of equipping for purposes of war. 

1813 Southey Nelson it. (1854) 71 During the armament 

which was made upon occasion of the dispute concerning 
Nootka Sound. 1868 H. F. Bourne Eng. Seamen 1 1.13 With 
the armament of the navy, Hawkins had not much to do. 

t Armament ary. Obs. rare. [ad. L. arma¬ 
mentarium arsenal, f. armdmentum : see prec. and 
-ary.] An armoury, an arsenal; transf (in E. 
form) a case of (surgical) apparatus. 

1731 in Bailey. 1753 Chambers Cycl.Supp.sx. Armourer. 
There were fifteen Armamentaries, or repositories of arms, 
in the eastern empire. [1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 171 The 
ordinary armamentarium of the surgeon.] 

Arman (auman). Wbs. [Fr.] * A confection for 
restoring appetite in horses. 1 J. 

1639 in T. ue Grey Comp/. Ilorsem . 66. 1706 Phillips, 

Arman, a Confection for Horses, made of Honey of Roses, 
Crums of White Bread, Powder of Nutmegs and Cinna- 
mon, etc. , 

Arma*rian. [f. med.L. armdri-us— custos bib- 
liotheex Du Cange (f. med.L. armaria : see Armary) 

+ -AN.] See quot. (App. never used in Eng.) 

1849 Chamb. Jrnt. No. 276, 239 Armarian, an officer in 
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Che monastic libraries who had charge of the books to pre¬ 
vent them from being injured by insects, and especially to 
look after hindings. He had also to keep a correct catalogue. 

t Arma riol. Obs. [ad. L. armdriolum, dim. 
of armarium a storehouse, closet. The forms al- 
mariol. armoriol, follow mcd.L. spellings. Cf. 
Amrry.] A liltle closet or cabinet. 

1807 J. T. Smith Antiq. IVestm. 204, 12 March (26 Edw. 

111 ].. a certain aloiariole in the vestry for keepjng lhc vest- 
ments in. Ibid. A certain armoriol within the king’s chapel. 

t A rmary, -ie. Obs. [ad. L. armarium 
* place for arms or tools ( arma ), chest, closet, 
ambry/ used in med.L. (also in form armaria after 
It. and Fr.) esp. for ‘ bookcase, library.’] For the 
history of the word, see ils extant representative, 
Ambry. The latinized armary is used by Wyclif 
for ‘library,’ and occas. in ifith c. as —Armoury. 

1382 Wyclif Ezra iv. 15/Thou shall find write in armaries. 
1538 Lelano I tin. IV. 54 IThe] White ’lour, wherein is now 
the Kinges Armary. I173X Hailey, Arntary , a lower.) 

If Arma ta. It. form of Armada, freq. in 1 ;ih c. 
Armature (aumatiiti). [ad. L. armature ar¬ 
mour (perh. through 15-16th c. Fr. armature), f. 
armdt- ppl. stem of arrndre to Arm : see -URE. 
The same L. word coming down through OF. or - 
incure, is now Armour.] 

1 . Arms, armour, military accoutrement; esp , de¬ 
fensive‘armour. 

1669 Gale 07 . Gentiles 1. 11. v. 65 Mars was the first who 
furnished armature. 1699 Z 7 // 7 . Trans. XXI. 165 Swords, 
Daggers, or the like sort of Armiture. 1830 Gen. P. Thomp¬ 
son Exerc. (1842) I. 340 Take for example the armature of 
the Infantry .. Pay, clothing, food . .and armature vriih the 
common musquel. 1850 Blackie slisckyltts II 243 Massy 
armature of shields. 

2 . fig esp. in Theol. lang. [Cf. Vulg. Eph. vi. 11 
Jmiuite armaturam Dei ; Wyclif * arnnire,’ Tin- 
dale ‘armourc.’] (The earliest use in Eng.) 

154a Recon Pat ha*. Prayer \.18431144 Prayer is truly called 
a. .heavenly armature. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. AI or. 11756) 
34 Not the armour of Achilles, hut the Armature of St. Paul. 
1865 Bl’shkell Vicar. Sacr. 111. iii. 11868’ 269 That armature 
of strength upon his feeling that enables him to inflict pain 
%vithout shrinking. 

f 3 . Armed troops. (So in Lat.) Obs. 

1609 Holland Amin. Marcell. xiv. xi. 26 Captainc of the 
Armature [ Armaturarunt Tribun tts\. 1765 Puck eh Lt. 

A ’at. I. 474 We mean no attacks either upon your battalion 
or light armature. 

4 . The art of protecting with armour, or with 
defensive materials. 

1611 Ouu.iM Heraldrie tv, viii. 207 For by Armature wc 
vnderstand not onely those things which appcrtaine to 
Military profession, but also those defensiue Sciences of 
Masonry and Carpentry and Mclall works. 1721 Hailey, 
Armature , Armour; also Skill in Arms. 

5 . Iransfi. Protective or defensive covering of 
animals or plants ; occas. apparatus of attack. 

1662 More Antid. Ath. 11. viii. (1712) 64 His [a horse’s) 
Hoofs are made so fit for., that round armature of Iron. 
1713 Deriiam Phys.-Theol. iv. xii. 221 Some with Scales, 
some w ith Shells, and some with firm and stout Armature. 
18x6 Keith Pkys. Hat. 11 . 76 Armature, to defend the plant 
against the attack of animals. 1861 Hui.mb Miu/uin- Tandon 
11. vit. »v. 353 Having ils mouth provided with a corneous 
armature. 1874 Woon .Vat. I list. 631 Destroying them 
with the terrible armature called the tooth-ribbon. 

0 . a. Magnetism. A piece of soft iron placed in 
contact with the poles of a magnet, which preserves 
and increases the magnetic power; or any arrange¬ 
ment which produces the same result. + b. Electr. 
The coatings of tinfoil on the inside and outside 
of a Leyden jar (obs. ; in Fr ). 

1752 Johnson Rautbl. No. 199 ? 13 The efficacy of the 
magnet.. depends much upon its armature. 1871 tr. A 'chel- 
lens Spectrum Anal. § xi. 33 And the magnet, becoming 
weaker, lets loose the armature. 

7 . Arch. ‘Iron bars or framing employed in the 
consolidation of a building.’ Parker Cone. Gloss. 
Arch . 1846. (So in Fr.) 

Armazine, variant of Armozkkn. 
A:rm-ch.ai*r. Also 7-S armed-chair, [f. 
Arm jAI, Armed ppl. a . 2 ] A chair with arms : 
see Arm sb} 9. 

1633 H. Cocan Pinto's Coy. Ivi. 218 Horn in Pallaquins or 
Arm-chairs. 1693 Loud. Gaz. mmdcccslv/2 The (Joiiiuiis- 
sioners went to the two Armed Chairs placed for them. 
1795 9 SouthEY Sonn. xv. Wks. II. 97 Seated in thy great 
arm'd chair. <-1840 Eliza Cook, I love it, I love it, and 
who shall dare To chide me for loving that old arm-chair? 
1878 Browning Poets of Croisicx evii, Arm-chair moodiness. 

Arme, obs. spelling of Arm, Army, Harm 
Armed (ajmd, aumed), ppl. a A [f. Arm v}] 

1 . lit. Furnished with arms or armour; fully 
equipped for war. In intensive phr . ‘Armed to 
the teeth.* In Armed demonstration, neutrality, 
it refers to the persons or power making the de¬ 
monstration or remaining neutral. 

1297 R. GloVC. 386 pc kny^tes wcl yarmed weode hem out 
anon. 1375 Barkoi r Hruce xi. 96 Annyt clcoly at fut aod 
hand, c 1425 Seven Sages (P.> 1417 Armyd men by nyght 
thare ;ede. X596 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 12 A faithlesse Sara- 
zin, all armde to point. 1695 Auc. Const. Eng. 37 Who 
had the armed Force of the Nation on bis side. 1695 Land. 
Gaz. mmmcii/3 Half Galleys and other Armed Boats. _ 1776 
Giruon Peel. ff FA. 323 The caprice of an armed multitude. 
1790 Biatson Xav. 4- Mil. Mem. I. 329 An Rimed ship of 


ten guns, c 1803 Foster Corn. 42 (18461 1 . 242 Social decorum 
is a kind of armed neutrality. 1849 Cohof.n Speeches 12 Is 
there any reason why we should be armed to the teeth. 
1864 Bramwei.l in Morn. Star 12 Jan., By ‘armed,’ l sup¬ 
pose it would be meant ordinarily that she had canfton, but 
if she had a fighting crew, muskets, pistols, powder, shot, 
cutlasses, and boarding appliances, she might be well said 
to be equipped for warlike purposes, though not armed. 
1876 Drees Short Hist. iii. § 7.150 An armed demonstration 
drove them in flight over sea. 

2 . transfi. and fig. a. Of persons; Furnished, 
fortified, provided, ready. 

< 1585 Pilkington / Vis. (184 O 444 A man forewarned is 
half armed. 1588 Shaks. L. L. J.. i. i. 22 If you are arm’d 
to doe, as sworne to do. 1737 Pope llor. Eptst. t. i. 94 He’s 
armed without that’s innocent within. 1831 Carlyle Satt. 
Res. 1. ix, A Defender of Property. . armed with the terrors 
of the law. 

b. Of animals: Furnished with horns, teeth, etc., 
or protected by natural mail. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. ii. 102 The Lyons armed laxves. 
1605 Macb. in. iv. 101 The arm’d Rhinoceros, or th’ Hircan 
Tiger. 1803 G. Shaw Zool. IV. 373 Armed Chsctodun .. 
Native of the Indian seas. 1859 Owen Ciassi/. Matnm. 76 
Formidably armed jaws. 

c. Of plants : Furnished with thorns, prickles, etc. 
1875 Bucklan o Log-Bk. 45 A seed literally armed with 

formidable claws. 

d. Of things: Furnished, plated, cased, tipped, 
with anything that gives strength or efficiency, or 
fits for a purpose. Armed eye: one provided with 
a magnifying glass. 

1598 Barret Theor. IVarres 1. i. 4 The strength of the 
Baitailc is the armed Pike. 1599 Siisks. lien. V. tv. xii. 83 
Wounded steeds .. Verkc out their armed hecks ai their 
dead masters. 17x1 Pope Rape Loch 11. 120 Tho’ stiff with 
hoops, and armed with ribs of whale. 1816 Coleridge Lay 
Semi. 319 The fixed stars, which appear of the same si/e to 
the naked as to the armed eye. 1853 Dk (Jitncey Sp. Mil. 
Xun §6. 12 With her armed finger (ay, by the way, I forgot 
the thimble). 1858 J. Mansfield in Merc. Mar. Mag. \. 
20 The armed kmd would have shown him that, be was de¬ 
viating from bis..course. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xvi. 261 
The lead is armed, that is to say, the bottom of the weight 
.. is covered with tallow. 

3 . Of a magnet; Furnished with an armature. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, in. 176 We took a very good 

arm'd Loadstone. 1730 S.werv in Phil. 'Trans. XXXVI. 309 
Thai an armed loadstone can lift more. 1831 Brewster 
Optics x. 93 An armed natural loadstone. 

4 . Adorned with heraldic devices ; blazoned. 

C1394 P. PL Crcde 183 Tombes .. Of arniede alabaustre. 

5 . Her. Having the claws or talons painted of a 
different tincture from that of the adjoining parts. 
Also, represented with claws, teeth, horns, etc. 

1572 Bossewell Arntorie 11. 44 A Lyon Passante, Gules, 
armed, and langued d‘A711 re. i66x Morgan Spit. Gentry 1. 
v. 59 .Membred doth signify the legs, and Armed doth imploy 
the Bill and Claws. 1663 Butler lltul. 1. ii. 259 Armed, as 
Heraukls cant, and langued, Or, as the Vulgar say, sharp 
fanged. 1763 Hr it. Mag. IV. 238 An eagle . sable, armed 
and membered, or. 1866 Cussans Grant. Heraldry 29 A lion 
is armed of its teeth and claws, and ‘langued ’ of its tongue. 

Armed,///, a. 2 [f. Arm sb} + -kd-.] Having 
arms ; fitted with arms. (Chiefly in comb., as long- 
armed ; and in armed-chair: see Arm-chair. 

a 1625 Beavm. & Fl. (in Webster* Her shoulders broad and 
long, armed long and round. 1791 Cow per Iliad v. 890 
Juno the white-arm'd. 1878 Gurney Grystallog. 27 An 
equal-armed cross. 

Armee, obs. spelling of Army. 

Armelin, var. Ekmelin, Obs. \ sec Ermine. 
t Arme‘iliac, a. Obs. [ail. L . Armeniaeus, 
Gr. ’Apptvtanos : see next and- ac.] Armenian. In 
hole armeniac , corrupted to bole ammoniac : see 
next, and cf. Ammoniac. 

1533 Klyot Cast. Helth (1541* 87 Base redde. lyke to bole 
arrnenae. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 11. 6, I find these words 
of kin .. viz. Ainoniack, Armenick, and Armouiack. 

Armenian (ajmrnian), a. and sl>. [f. L. Ar¬ 
menia, Gr/Ap/ima, a country east of Asia Minor.] 

A. ad/. Of or pertaining to Armenia or the 
Armenians. * Armenian bole : a pale red-coloured 
earth from Armenia, used medicinally, and in the 
composition of tooth-powders. Armenian stone : 
a blue carbonate of copper, formerly administered 
as an aperient and as a remedy for epilepsy. 

[1621 Burton Anal. Mel. n. iv. 1. iv, Lapis Lazuli and Ar- 
menus because they purged *7*7 5 * Chambers Cycl ., Ar¬ 
menian bole is .. prescribed internally against diarrhoeas. 
1867 I _.auy Herbert Cradle /L. iii. 97 The great Armenian 
Convent at Venice. 

B. sb. a. A native of Armenia, b. An adherent 
, of the Armenian Church, one of the oriental Chris¬ 
tian communities. 

1598 Greenwky Tacitus Ann. xm. viii. The Armenians 
being doubtfu 11 ,and faithfull to neither side. 1875 Scrivener 
Text Xew Test. 106 The Armenians of the orthodox faith. 

t Arme ntal, a. Obs.—° [ad. L. armental-is , 
f. ar men l-um herd of cattle] ‘Of or belonging 
to a drove or herd.’ Hailey 1731. 
t Armento’se, <*• Obs.~° [ad. I,, armentbsus : 
see Armental and -osk.] ‘Full of great cattle, 
abounding with herds or beasts.’ Bailey 1731. 

Armer (aumaj). [f. Arm v. ] + -erL Cf. OF. 
armeor , -cur.] One who arms. 

1611 Cotgr., Armateur, An Armer, a provider of armes 
or weapons. 


Armer, -er, -y , obs. ff. Armour, - kk, • y, Armory. 
Armesine, obs. form of Armozeen. 

Armet (aumet). [a. F. armet , also in OF. 
armelle, dim. of arme.] A kind of helmet intro¬ 
duced about the middle of the 1.5th century, in 
place of the basinet. It consisted of a globular 
iron cap, spreading out with a large hollowed 
projection over I he back of the neck, and protected 
in front by the visor, beaver, and gorget. (Boutell.) 

1507 pastes May ff Jtnu- 87 in llazl. E. P.P. 11 .124 ‘ITicy 
spared not cors, armyt, nor yet vambrace. 1577 Hounshku 
Chron. 111 . 853/1 Fourc headpieces called arinites. 1795 
Southey Joan 0/Arc Wks. IX. 279 Smote on his neck, his 
neck Unfenceil, for be in baste aroused had cast An armet on. 

Armet, obs. form of Hermit. 

Armeure, Armey(e, obs. ff. Armour, Army. 
Armful (aumfttl). [f. Arm sb} + -fui..] As 
much as can be held in both arms (or in one) ; 
hence, a large quantity, a ‘heap.* 

*579 J- Stuures Gaping Gulf C vij, By armefuls lading 
[money Jout of the exchequer. cx 5 i 3 Row lands More Knaues 
28, I like a handful) of old loue and true, Better then these 
w hole annefuls of your new. 1 1720 M us. Cln 1 Li\ hi-. /# ouder 
1. i, Thou shall have an armful of flesh and blood. 1824 
Galt Koikelt\n J. 1. xiii. 123 Followed by the nurse with an 
armful of apparel. 

Arm-gaunt, -great: see Arm sb} III. 
A’rm-ho le. [f. Arm sb}] 

1 . An arin-pit. arch, or Obs. 

*391 Chaiclr Astro/. 1. §21. 13 Gemini [hath] thyn arm¬ 
holes and thin armes. 1535 Covi rdall per. xxxriii. 12 Put 
these ragges ami eloules vnder thine arme holes. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. iv. <1651'268 IThcy] will wade up 
to the Armholes. 1696 Bi\ Pat hick ( ontut. Exod. xxix, The 
C.irdle .. about him under the Arm-holes. 
jig. i86sComh.Mag. 38 M r. Rudkin has been rightly praised 
for applying such a bold yet true metaphor as ‘arm-holes' 
to those pits which arc scooped under the branches at the 
point where they leave the tree. 

2 . The similar cavity in other animals, e.g. behind 
the fore-lugs of a horse, arch, or Obs. 

1607 Toi nku. Four-/, /leasts 309 The horse .. w ill be very 
hollow in the brisket towards theanne-holes. 1615CR00KL 
Hotly of Man 76 Where it toucheth the arinc-hules, it be- 
commclh in dogs and Apes \cry fleshy. 

3. The hole in a garmenl through which the arm 
is put. 

*775 in Ash. 1835 Miss Kemhi.k lire. Later Life I. -,8 
Tight waistbands, tight armholes and tight bodices. 1865 
Trollope Helton Est. v. 57 With his thumbs fixed into the 
armholes of his waistcoat. 

Armie, obs. form of Army. 

Armied .aumid', a. rare [f. Army Ik] 
Forming an arinv, army-like. 

1839 Baiu-y Pest us xxxiii. (1848)358, I hear the armied 
torrent of their wings, Hitherward streaming. 

t Armi ferous, a. [f. L. armifier bearing 
arms, warlike + -nr*.] Bearing arms or weapons. 
1656 in Blolnt Gtossogr. 

Armiger a imiid.^oj'. [a L. armigtt bearing 
arms, an armour-bearer ; in med.L. a squire.] An 
esquire ; orig. one who attended a knight to bear 
his shield, etc.; in later usage, one entitled to 
bear heraldic arms. 

(1598 Shaks. Merry ll\ 1. i. to A Gentleman borne . who 
writes iiimselfe Anttigero.] 1762 H. Wai.poi.k Virtue's 

A need. Paint. 117861V.' 111 Carew Reyncll, armiger. <• 1840 
I)e u 1NCES' A utobiog. Sk. ii. Wks. 11 .92 Entitled to proclaim 
himself an Armiger; which is the newest.. mode of saying 
that one is privileged to bear arms in a sense intelligible 
only to the Heralds’ College, i860 Black moke Larna Doerne 
xiii 74 He .. could buy up half the county annigers. 

Armi'geral, a. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + -AL 1 .] 
Of the character of a squire ; of squires. 

1806 Svn. Smith Mem.fr Lett. 1855) II. 21 In armigeral, 
priestly, and swine*feeding society. 1821 — IVks. 1859 I. 
324. 2 A live armigeral spring gun would distinguish an acci¬ 
dental trespasser from a real poacher. 

Armigerous ajmi d.^«tis), a. [f. L. armiger 
+-nus.] Kntitled to bear heraldic) arms. 

1731 in Bailey, a 1858 De Quinckv Heutley Wks. VII. 45 
They belonged to the armigerous part of the population, 
and were entitled to write themselves Ksquire. 

Armil (aumil). Also 5-6 armille, -ylle, 7-8 
-ill. [partly a. OF. armille :-i>. armilla ; partly 
a more recent adaptation of armilla.] 

1 . A bracelet ; = Armilla 1. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. xiv, The Arniilles hangyng 
on their lyfte sides. 1483 Gold. Leg. 68/4 the dyademe 
fro his heed and the armylle fro hys arme. 

2 . One of the insignia of royalty, pul on at tbc 
coronation. Cf. Armilla 1. 

1485 Caron. Hen. VIl in Rnil. Pipers 18 I he king shall 
take armyll of the Cardinall.. and it is to welc that armyll 
is made in maoer of a stole wovyn with gold and set with 
stones. 1761 Brit. Mag. It. 503 His majesty was then in¬ 
vested with the armill, the purple robe or imperial pall, and 
orb. 1847 Maskell Mon. Rit. 111 . 28. 1849 Rock Ch. 0/ 
Fathers 1 . v. 436 The armil, or bracelet, was looked upon 
by the Anglo-Saxons as one among the badges of royalty. 

o. - Armilla 4. 

1837 Wiifwf.ll Hist. Induct. Sc. I. ill. iv. § 3 Eratosthenes 
is said to have obtained, from the munificence of Btolemy 
Euergetes, two Armilsor instruments compounded of circles, 
which were placed in the portico at Alexandria. 1876 Mrs. 
Whitney Sights ff Ins. 11 . xiv. 441 A marine gnomon and 
two bronze armils .. for noting the lines of light. 

•| 4 . Armil Sphere-Armillary Sphere. Obs. 
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1556 Recorue Cast. Knostd. 54 Rather.. an Armylle or 
Ringe sphcrcj then absolutely a sphere. i6n Guillim 
Heraldry 111. ii. 85 Whether.. a Solide or Armill sphere. 

I! Armilla (ajmila). [L. ; = bracelet, hoop; f. 
annus shoulder.] 

1 . A bracelet ; now csp. in Archeology. 

1706 Phillips, Armilla , a Bracelet or Jewel worn on the 
Arm or Wrist. 1711 in Bailkv. 1701-1814 D’ Israeli Cur. 
Lit. 11866) 293/1 They had on their left arm, an armilla, an 
iron ring. 1834 Penny Cycl. 11 . 364 The wearing of the 
Armilla, or bracelet, as an ornament, is of very high antiquity. 
1851 D. Wilson Prch. Ann. (1863) I. iii. 81 An armiua or 
ring of cannat coal. 1872 Wright Uricon . vii. 284 Bronze 
armilla;.. of large dimensions. 

2 . ‘One of the Coronation Garments.' Bailey 1721. 

3 . ‘An Iron-Ring, Hoop, or Brace, in which the 
Gudgeons of a Wheel move.' Phillips 1706. 

4 . An ancient astronomical instrument, consisting 
of a circular hoop fixed in the plane of the equator 
{Equinoctial Armilla), sometimes crossed at right 
angles by another fixed in the plane of the meridian 
{Solstitial Armilla). The shadows cast on the 
concave surfaces of these indicated the recurrence 
of the equinoxes and solstices. 

1797 Eucycl. Brit. II. 419/1 Those armillas or spheres, 
which Hipparchus and Ptolemy.. employed. 1810 Vinck 
Astron. xxiv. 273 The armilla, or hoop representing the 
ecliptic. 1834 l T . K. S. Hist. Astron. vi. 32/1 The construc¬ 
tion of the astrolabium .. was rather more complicated than 
that of the solstitial or equatorial armilla;. 

t 5 . A ring or aureola. Ohs. 

1737 G. .Smith Cur. Eclat. 1 . tv. 550 Incirclcd with an 
Armilla or Ring of Light. 

i 3 - The annular ligament of the wrist. .Perhaps 
not in Kng.) Ohs. 

1167a IUkbktti Chiring. v. i, Armilla mcnibranosa manus.] 
1711 in Bailey, etc. 

t ArmiTlar, a. and sh. Oh. [sec next.] A 
adj. ‘01 or like a hoop or ring.’ Bailey 1731. 
B. sh. Armillarv Circle or Sphere. 

1603 Sir C. Heyoon Jud, Astral. iv. 143, 1 haue taken the 
right ascentions of ccrtaiuc fixed starres.. by another faire 
Armillnre. 

Armillary (aumilari, a.nni lari,, a. and sh. 
[mod. f. L. armilla ; cf. Fr. armillaire. Bailey and 
Chamlicrs cite a mod.L. armilla/ is. See -ary.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to bracelets or hoops. 
Armillary Sphere: a skeleton celestial globe or 
sphere, consisting merely of metal rings or hoops 
representing the equator, ecliptic, tropics, arctic 
and antarctic circles, and colure*, revolving on an 
axis, within a wooden horizon. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, m, 169 All the Circles of the 
Armillary Sphaere. 1703 J. Harris Poser. (Holes <J.) That 
sphere is called an armillary sphere, because it appears in 
the form of several circular rings. 1797 Eucycl. Brit. II. 
420/2 An armillary astrolabe, like that which had been used 
by Hipparchus and Ptolemy. 1816 Kirby & Sr. Ento/nol. 

11843* i l. 297 Never had any armillary sphere so many zones. 
1856 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh vm, 56 Her quadrant and 
armillary dials. 

B. sh. - Armilla 4 . 

1841 Brewster Martyrs Sc. 11. ii. 0856* 123 Equatorial 
armillaries. 

A'rmillated, a. rare °. [f. L. armilldt-us + 

-KD.] ‘ Wearing bracelets.* Cockeram 1623; whence 
in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets, 
t Armiilet, armilet. Ohs. [a. OF. armiilet, 
dim. of armillc .] A small hracelet. 

1656 Blocnt Glossogr., A rati let [ 1681 Armiilet). 

Armine, obs. form of Ermine. 

+ A'rming, sh. Also 1-2 earming, 2-3 erming, 

7 armine; the identity of the last is doubtful. 
[OE.; i.earm, Arm <2., poor: scc-ing.] A poor or 
miserable creature. Rarely alt rib. 

c 1000 /Klfric Iiont. (Sweet Header 80* Je sind enrmingas 
fcewordene. CIX75 Lamb, flout. 41 To pmen J>er wi'dinnen 
t>a earming satilcn. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 Makcdc 
him . . crining J>er he was er king. 1605 Loud. Prot/igal 122 
O here God, so young an armine 1 Elo. Armine, sweetheart, 

I know not what you mean by that, but 1 am almost a beggar. 

Arming (avimiq), vbl. sh. [f. Arm vl + -ing 1 .] 

1 . The action or process of furnishing (oneself or 
others) with arms or armour; leaner. arms, armour 
(obs.). 

>375 Barbour Bruce ml 218 Na war the armyng that he 
had, He had beyn ded. c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thorns 136 
For to telle talcs Anoon in myn armynge. <’1450 Lonelich 
Grail xiv.240 Ne non point of al his arnicng. 1598 Barret 
Theor. Warres iv. i. 120 His arming is the proper arming 
of a Captainc. 1636 Markham Sonldiers Gram. 11. 13 His 
office extendeth ..to the well arming, ordering and dis¬ 
posing of bodies. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xit, The 
arming was now universal. 

+ b. csp. quasi-rtf^*, in attrib. uses : = Forming part 
of arms or armour, used in military accoutrement; 
as in arming-dagger]-gauntlet, -girdle, -nail, -yword, 

-tusk \ arming-points, ends of strong twine used 
to fasten together the plates of mail at the joints 
of the arms and legs. Ohs. 

147* Sir J. Pas ton in Lett. 692 111 .40 And 1 gaffe hym a 
ffayr armyng sworde. 1481-90 Il invard House It. Bks. 385 
For ij c. off armyngnayle of on sorte, ij d. a 1500 Aginconrt 
74 in Hazl. E.P. P. 11 .96 Spercs and byllcs.. And arinynge 
dagers. 1577 Harrison Engl. 1. n. xxiv. 359 An arming 
girdle, harnessed with pure gold. 1598 Florio, Balteo , a 


belt, a sword or arming girdle. 1603 Knoli.fs Hist. Turkes 
(1638)274 With their lances and arming swords. 16x1 Cotgr., 
Brassdet .. an arming gantlet, that reaches up almost to 
the elbow. 1697 Dkyuen Virg. Georg, in. 398 The bristled 
Boar.. New grinds his arming Tusks. i860 Fairholt 
Costume 543 1 Palettes] are secured to the plate beneath by 
arming points. 

2 . Any apparatus or structure intended for de¬ 
fensive or protective covering; spec, those of a ship. 

1466 Mann. <5- Househ. E. r/. 347 For the lynenge of the 
toppe arinynge .. nx d. 1587 Fleming Contn. Hoi inshed 111 . 
543/1 Thereupon also the arming might be set much more 
firmlie than upon anie other mould. 16*7 Smith Seaman's 
Grant, xiii. 59 His .. top armings.. is a long red cloth. 1751 
Chambers Cycl., Armings.. red clothes, hung about the 
outsides of the ship's upper works, fore and aft. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk., Top-armings , hammocks stowed inside 
the rigging for the protection of riflemen. 

3 . The equipment or completion of anything with 
that which gives it strength or efficiency, or fits it 
for a purpose, rotter. The completing part thus 
furnished. In various spec, uses, as: the tallow at 
the bottom of a sounding-lead ; the armature of a 
magnet. Often attrib. 

1553 Huloet, Arinynge coarde of a nette, Plaga. 1581 
Stvm.kv Seneca's Trag ., Hippd. 56 h. Some with the arming 
coarde by penscll paynted red .. shall make the Beastes 
adred. 1598 Barret Theor. ii'arrcs 1v.iv. u3 Neither that 
anie Pike dn want his head, checker, or arming. 1601 S ha its. 
All’s It'd/ iv. iii. 72 To the full arming of the vcritic. 1653 
Walton Angler 1^0 Carrying your arming wyer along his 
back. 1731 Gray in Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 32 Asmall key 
hung by one of its [a loadstone's] arming Irons. 1775 Dal* 
rymplr ibid. LX V11 1 . 396 There was the mark of rock on the 
arming of ihc lead. 1855 Whiciicoku in Anh.ro/. Jml. X. 48 
The lines of the lead-work, or arming, which held the glass. 
1867 F. Francis Angling iv. ir88o> x r3 A bait thus put on .. 
shows enough arming., to hook any fish. 1875 Beiti-oro 
Sailors Pocket Bk. v. 153 The necessary tallow for arming. 

4 . The action of furnishing with heraldic devices; 
i % cotter, heraldic arms [obs.). Attrib., as in arming- 
press, a bookbinder’s machine used in stamping 
and lettering the covers of books. 

1598 Mars ton Pit; matron's l/n. i. 140 Oh golden Jerkin ! 
Royall arming coatc ! 1611 Bkavm. & Ft.. A'///. Pestle 1. 51, 

1 must bespeak my Shield and arming Pestle. 1637 1 )rayton 
Aginconrt etc. 14 Or by the difference of their Armings 
knownc, Or by their Colours. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 422 
‘The upper bed of an arming press. 

A rming, vbl. shA [f. Akm v .' 1 + -ingL] Carry¬ 
ing in arms ; attrib. for carrying in arms. Cf. 
tCalhing-s/ick, drinking water. 

a 1658 Ford, etc. If itch Edmonton v. t, If you can translate 
yourself into a lady's arming puppy, there you might lick 
sweet lips. 

Arming ,aumiij\ ///. a. [f. Akm v. 1 4- -ing'C] 
That arm*; that furnishes armour or defence. 

1673 Penn Chr. (Junker iv. 530 That Light..La Searching, 
Expelling, Powerful and Arming Light, against Darkness. 

Arminian (jumi*nian). a. and sh. [f. Arminins, 
Latinized form of the surname llarmcnsen.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or following the doc¬ 
trine of, Janie* Arminius or llarmeuscn, a X">ulch 
Protestant theologian, who put forth views opposed 
to those of Calvin, especially on predestination. 
Arminius died in 1609; in 1618-19 his doctrines 
were condemned by the synod of Dort ; but they 
spread rapidly, and were embraced, in whole or 
part, by large sections of the Reformed Churches. 

1618 tr. Baraevdds .I/W. H, The point in question is not 
concerning the Arminian Religion, but Romish Popcric. 
1674 Hickman Hist. Quinquart. 133 Before Bishop Laud 
ruled .. those who embraced the Opinions since called Ar¬ 
menian, were indeed out of the way to preferment. 1853 
M arsuen Early Puritans 99 The Calvinislic and Arminian 
controversy. 

B. sh. An adherent of the doctrine of Arminius. 

1618 tr. BarnevdiVs A pal. D, Winbcrgcn is principall of 

the Perfectists, and you of the Arminians. 1673 Milton 
True Hdig. 7 The Arminian .. is condemn'd for setting up 
free will against free grace. 4-1760 Wesley !Cks. 1872 X. 
360 The Arminians Ixdicvc, it ]predestinatioi\J is conditional: 
the Calvinists, that it is absolute. 1834 Penny Cycl. 11 .365 
The Wesleyan Methodists call themselves Arminians, and 
their Magazine appeared formerly under the title of the 
Arminian Magazine. 

t Armrnianish, a. Obs. rare. = Arminian. 

a 1700 in Somers Tracts V. 17 They have .. suffered to be 
printed all arnttnianish, popish, vain books. 

Arminianism. [f. Arminian +-ism.] Ar¬ 
minian doctrines, or adherence to them. 

1618 tr. Barnevdd's Apol. Ded. A iij, Already whnly bent 
to Arminianisme. 1627 Ld.fr. Jesuit in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
(1659) h 475 That Soveraign Drug Arminianism, which we 
hope will purge the Protestants from their Heresie. 1674 
Hickman Hist. Qninqunrt. 227 He.. confirmed himself in 
his debauchedness, by his Arminianism. 18*3 Svo. Smith 
tCks. 1867 11 . 5 The Articles of Religion are older than Ar¬ 
minianism, eo nomine, 

Armi nianize, v. [f. Arminian +-ize.] a. 
trans. To make Arminian. b. intr. To teach 
Arminianism. Armlhianlzed, -Izing*, ppl. a. 
Arminianlzer, one who teaches or promotes 
Arminianism. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerctn. Ep. Aiijb, Many, .who 
arc cither Popish and Armininnized .. or silly ignorants. 
1674 Hickman /list. Quinquart. 185 Some of our Armiman- 
izing English W riters. 1692 Christ Exalted § 106 Antisozzo 
leans on the contrary' side, and Arminianizcth. 1698 Ibid. 
Ded. A iij, This will not go down with Arminianizers. 1698 


Clark Script. Justif. Introd. B, I have no Arminianizing 
Principles or Design. 

Armipotence. rare— 0 , [ad. L .ar mi potent ia f 
n. of quality f. armipotent-on : see next.] * Puis¬ 
sance at arms.* Bailey 1731. 

Armipotent (:umi p^tcnt>, a. [ad. L. armi- 
potcuPem, f. arma arms + polens, dent cm powerful ] 
Mighty in arms : originally an epithet of Mars. 

4-1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 1124 Ther stood the tempul of 
Marz armypotent. 1513 Douglas .'Ends vi. xiv. 83 And of 
Achillis armypotent ofspring. 1600 Fairfax Tasso in. Ixx, 
Our God thc Lord Armipotent. a 1717 Parnell Poet. If ’ks. 
(1833)46 "I'was thus the’armipotent advised the gods. 1837 
Hare Guesses Ser. 1. <18731 ought England .. to plant 

.. English manliness, English freedom, .wherever the simple 
natives bow to her armipotent sceptre. 

Armi'sonant, a. rare- 0 , [f. L. arma arms + 
sond/it-cm sounding ; cf. next.] ‘ Rustling with 
armour/ Ash 1775. 

Arini sonous, a. rare~°. [f, L. armison-us 
(f. arma arms + -sonus -sounding) + -cus.] 1 Sound¬ 
ing or rustling with arms or armour/ Bailey 1731. 
Armistice (a imistis). [ad. mod.L. armislitium, 
f. L. arma arms + -st ilium stopping, f. si si He, -stit- 
um, to stop, as in interstitium, justitium, solsti- 
hum. Cf. also K. armistice : see quot.] 

11664 Got LOMAS DietArm is tit/nut. . a cessation from 
arms for a time, a short truce. 1688 Miece Er. Did., Ar¬ 
mistice [marked t as ‘ not current in any style’]. 1699 Treaty 
of Carhnvitz lin Rycaut Hist. Turks III. 572 Duret armi- 
stitium hoece.J 

1. A cessation from arms; a short truce. 

1707 in Gloss. A/tgl. Xova. 1727 51 in Chambers Cycl ., 
Arnirstitittm. a 1733 North Exam.m.v). ^64 Muchofwhich 
Time was Armistice or Cessation, when all the Parties, instead 
of fighting, fell to intriguing. 1813 Wellington in Gurw. 
Disp. X. 443, I do not think that the Russians and Prussians 
can agree to the armistice without submitting entirely. 

2. fig. A cessation from hostile proceedings. 

1841 Brewster Martyrs Sc. v. <1856' 68 The leader of the 

philosophic band had broken the most solemn armistice 
with the Inquisition. 

Armit, -age, obs. fo ms of Hermit, -age. 
A'rmless, al [f- Arm sh . 1 + -less.] Without 
arm or branch. 

c 1386 Chaucer Moukes T. 213 And saugh an bond armies, 
that wroot ful fast. 1596 R. Ujschk] Did la (1877) 74 The 
crazen tops of armelcsse 'J'rees. 1859 Lewes Phys. Com. 
Life 11. xii. 382 Progenitors of armless and legless babies. 

Armless (aumlfs), af [f. Ahm si/d + -les.s.] 
\\ ilhout wca])ons of offence or defence, unarmed. 

411619 Beaum. 8c Fl_ Q. of Corinth iv. iii. (T.) Integrity 
thus armless seeks her foes. 1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry i. 
vi. 87 We shall find them all armed but the armless Hind. 
1870 Spurgeon ’/’reas. David Ps. xxxvii. 17 Toothless malice, 
armless malevolence ! 

Armlet (a*Jinlet). [f. Arm sh 1 + -let. Cf. 
OFr. bracelet in first three senses.] 

1 . An ornament or band worn round the aim. 
(Sometimes distinguished from bracelet, which is 
worn only at the wrist.) 

1535 Coye itn ale Ecdus. xxi. 21 Lcmynge is vnto a wyse 
man .. like an arinlett vpon his right arme. 1648 Hekrick 
Jlcsper. I. 23 Working. .Of soft and dainty maiden-hairc, A 
curious Armelet. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 1177 An armlet for 
the roundest arm on earth. 1879 Maclear Celts ii. 13 They 
wear, .bracelets and armlets. 

2. Asmall inlet of the sea or branch of a river. 

1538 Lklanu ltin. II. 31, 1 markid diverse armclcttes 

breking out of the 2 Streames. 1577 Hounsheh Descr. Brit. 
xii. 55/1 'The water separateth it sclfe into two armelets. 
1864 V’ ambkry Trav. Ccutr. Asia 149 In the main stream it 
was well enough, but in the armlets at the side we settled 
every' ten paces on the sand. 

3 . A piece of aimour for the arm. 

1706 in Phillips. 

t A'rmlicll, a. Ohs. Forms: 1 earmli'c, 2 
ermlic, 3 term-, armlich. [f. Arm a. +-licit'.— 
OK. lie: scc-ly 1 .] Miserable, pitiable. 

a 1000 Booth. Metr . xix. 28 D.rt is carmlicost ealra king a. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 115 peiinc bid hit ermlic, }if he bid un* 
rihtw is. izo4 Lav. 593 llis brof>er wes in armliche benden. 
Ibid. 20756 lie andswaredc wid icrmliche stcfenc. 

t A'rmliche, adv. Obs. l 'ornis : i earmlice, 

2 orm-, \ armliche. [f. Arm a. + -liehe :-OF. 
-lice : see-LY-.] Miserably. 

4 885 K. /Ei.freh Bxda v. xiii. (Bosw.) He wres earmlice 
bcswicen. rii7S Lamb. Horn. 17 He wes ipinet ermiliche 
to de5e. c 1230 Ancr. E. 328 llu eruedliehc [v.r. armliche] 
he arised bet under wune of sunne haued ileien longe. 

|( Armoire (ar ( tnwar). [a. Fr. ar moire, re¬ 
fashioned from OFr. aumoire, found by the side 
of aumaire , almairc, earlier arma rie, ad. L. arma¬ 
rium : sec A.MnRY.] A cupboard ; an ambry. 

1571 Wills 4- lav. X. Count. (1835) 361 Ij owld chystcs 
ij 1. vj d. .. ij armoircs j/. 18*3 Rutter Eonthill 51 Articles 

of virtu which fill the open armoires. 1836 Marry at Midsh. 
Easy xxxii, leading the landing-place with armoire* and 
chests of drawers. 

Armoirie, obs. form of Armory. 

Armoisin, obs. form of Armozeen. 
Armomancy (ajm^jina^nsi). [ad. ined.L. 
armomantia , f. armus shoulder; see -MANCY.] 
‘Divination by the shoulders of beasts/ Blount 
Clossogr. 1656. 

Armoniac, obs. form of Ammoniac. 
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Armonical, -nizo, -ny, obs. forms of Harm-. 
Armor(e, Armorer, obs. form of Armour, -kr. 
+ Armorace. Herb. Obs. [a. OF. armoraeee, 
ad. 1/. armor acca, -ia.] Horse-radish. 

c 1420 Palhui. on llush. iv. 160 Now holyhocke is sowe and 
armorace Or arborace lh.U wilde raves are. 

Armorial ajnnVrial), a. and sb . [f. Armory 
4- -al. Cf. mod.Fr. armorial.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to heraldic arms. 

1576 Thvnsi: Burghley's Crest 295 Anoldearmoriall booke. 
1683 Brit. S/>ec. 179 'i'hc Sovereign Ensigns Armorial of the 
King of (Jreat Britain. 1803 Southey Sc/. Lett. (18561 I. 
224, 1 often found my armorial vocabulary scant. 1857 
Buckle. Civitis. I. ix. 562 In the twelfth century armorial 
bearings were invented. 

B. sb. A book containing coats of arms. 

1753 Chambers Cycl.Supp. s.v., In this sense wc meet with 
the French Armorial, the Spanish Armorial, c 1800 [title) 
An Armorial of the Extinct and Dormant Peerage of England. 

| Armorica (ajmp*rika). [L.] Name of the 
north-western pari of Gaul, now called Bretagne 
or Brittany. Armoric <7., of Armorica or its people, 
absoL its language, Armo rican a. = Armoric, 
sb. an inhabit int of Armorica. 

e 1386 Chaucer Frank/. T. 1 In *Arinorikc that eleped is 
Brctaigne. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The name 
’Armorica was antiently given to all the northern and western 
coast of Gaul. 1667 Milton /’. L. 1.581 Begirt with British 
and ‘Armoric Knights. 1753 Chambers t 'yet. Supp., The 
•Armoric is a dialect of the Welch. 1480 Canton Chron. 
Fug, xlix. 33, 1 will that this loud ‘Armorican be callyd lytel 
britayn. r 1645 Howell ftett. 1.1650) 11 . 78The *Armoricans 
or the inhabitants of Bril any. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. 
x. 183 The * Armorican. .su nearly allied to the Cornish. 

Armoried a*jm 6 ricl),///.n. [f. Armory + -kd 2 .] 
Decked with armorial bearings or escutcheons. 

1866 PaU MalZ G. 23 Oct. 9 Its plumed and armouried 
hearse. 

Armoriol, var. Armariol, Obs., a little cabinet. 
Armorist (aumnrist). [f. Armory 4 - -ist ; cf. 
F. armoristci] One who is skilled in heraldry, or 
in blazoning coats of arms. 

1586 Ferne B/az. Centric Ded.. The professed Armorists. 
1602 Skoar Mi/, ff Civ. Honour Ded.. A siibiecl proper lo 
Armurists, and men of my profession. 1868 ( ussans Uamlbk. 
Her. ii. 47 Thus it iseommunly written by English Armorists. 
Armory 1 (aumori). Forms: 5 (Caxton) ar- 
moirie, -oyrye, 5-6 -orye, -orio, 6 -ery, 5 
armory, 6- armoury, [a. OF. annoicric. ar • 
moirie , f. armour, or armoieor , -oyeur, a blazoner, 
f. armoicr , -oyer, to blazon - It. armeggidre, r. 
Romanic vb. f. arma arms. See also Armoury.] 

1 . The science of blazoning arms, heraldry. 

1489 Canton Faytes of A rates tv. xvii, Of the armoirie.. 
White that men calle in armoyrve siluer .. Blak lhat inen 
calle in armoyrie sable. 1586 J. Hooker Giratd. Ire/, ii. in 
I Minsk. 11 . 152 In histories and armories. 1611 Guiu.im 
Heraldry \.\. 5 Armory is an Art rightly prescribing the 
true knowledge and use of Arrncs. 1651 J.C. Foetus 9 Met* 
tal on Mcttal is ill Armorie. 1662 J. Hargrave Pope Ale.r. 

/ 7 /11867) 128 The king learned armory, geography, and 
history. 1868 Cussans llandbk. Her. i. 21 Anterior lu the 
period in which a system of Armory was established. 

2 . Armorial bearings, “ arms', arch. 

a 1500 Agincourt 120 in Ha/ 1 . E. F. II. 98 Full well 
broydered with armory gayc. 1589 Puttenmam Fug. Poesie 
224 The l.ion being her owne noble armory. 1611 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. xi. (1632V 672 Knights, Ksquiers, and 
men of Armories. 1628 Coke On Litt. 7 b. He first quartered 
the French Armories with the English in his great Seale. 
1868 Morris Earth/y Par. 11. 167 Some great man’s badge 
uf war, or armoury. 

+ 3 . Ensigns of war; ‘colours.’ Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. l.clx. 194 Great nobles of favre 
harnes.se and riche armory of baners and pc nous. Ibid. 
ccxxxvii. 338 The baners and penons, and y* noble armcry. 

t A‘rmory-\ Obs. [A refashioned form of A11- 
R»Y after F. armoire .] A cupboard or ambry. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xit. Ixix. (1612) 290 In yonder 
chamber Hath Mandeuil his closet, and no common Armoric. 

Armory, variant of Armoury. 
t Armosie. Obs. [ad. Fr. armoise t synonym of 
armoisiu .] A kmozkk.w 

1578 luvent. 11815)219' Jam.; Ane lang lows gowneof blak 
armosie taffelie. < 

Armour (aimaf). Forms: 3-6, (9) armure, 
4 5 armur, 4-armour; also 4 aarmour, aarmer, 
4-5 armer, armowr(e, 4-6 -oure, 4 9 armor, 5 
armeure, -ewr;e, -ore, 5 ~6 armour, [a. OF. ar¬ 
med re (13th c. armure') L. ar mat Lira Armature. 
The current spelling in -our is not etymological, 
the termination being the same as in vest-ttre. J 
1 . colled, sing. Defensive covering worn by one 
who is fighting ; mail. Cf. Arm sb.- 1. 

1297 R. Glouc. 307 He 8: hys armure were J>orii out hot. 
1393 I.angi* P. PI. C. it. 155 May non Armure hit lettc. 
c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1. 352 llameyscd in armour of plate 
and mailc. c 1500 Lancelot 824 A^aine his strok resist it non 
armour. 1667 Milton L. vt. 209 Arms on Armour clash¬ 
ing. 1718 PurE Iliad III. 407 Beside each chief his a/uie 
armour lay. 1880 Disraeli F.ndytn. lix, Prince Florcstan, 
in a suit of blue damascened armour. 

+ 2 . (with a//.) A suit of mail. Obs. (Cf. 7.) 

1375 Barbour Bruce* 1. 76 Wapnys and armowris purvayit 
thai. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 278/1 lie had., armours 
ynowe for to gamysshe with seiien thousand men. 1569 
Tract in Grocers' Comp. (1869V 75 Rich and costly armours, 
guilt and engrauun. 1635 Brlreion Trav. 140 Furnished 


with about sixty or seventy armours for horse. 1681 Trial 
S. Col ledge 38 Did he discourse anything to you about Arms 
. .Yes, he did, I had an Armour from him. 1751 Chambers 
CycL s.v.,A compleat Armor antiently consisted of a casque 
or helm, a gorget, cuiras.se, gantlets, lasses brassets, cuisses, 
and covers for the legs. 

+ 3 . colled, sing, with //. Military equipment or 
accoutrement, both offensive and defensive, in the 
widest sense; the whole apparatus of war. Obs. 
cxc. in Law. 

a 1300 Bechet 955 Other armure naddc he none, for hoii 
churche to fi3te. 1388 Wvu.ik 1 Sant. xx. 40 Jonathas jjaf 
hisc armeris to the child. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 195 This 
herd the Kyng, and stuffid the Tourc with vital lc and 
armoure. 2489 Caxton Faytes of A rates 11. x.vxv. 151 With 
the same armewres they deffended and kepte theyre cyte. 
1618 Bolton Floras i 1636V 319 The armours of the vanquidu 
were not consumed with fire. 1759 Dumares<;i e in Phil. 
Trans . 1 . 1 . 485 Their armour for war is a bow and arrows. 
1809 Tomlins Law Diet, s.v., Nor go armed, in affray of 
the peace, on pain to forfeit their armour. 

fb. in obs. phrases in which arms is the usual 
word ; cf. Arm sb .' 1 4. 

1563 Homilies 11. xxi. 1. 118591 559 Subjects who. .take ar¬ 
mour wickedly, .to break the pubhque peace. 1570 Homs*- 
siiEii Scot. Citron. (i8o6> I. 73 The people .. were up in 
armour against the King. Ibid. 102 Rising up in armour 
against him. 1577 — Chron. I. 85/1 Caused the trumpet to 
sound to armor. 1577 Hanmkr Ane. Feel. Hist. (1619' 41 
The lewesbeganne.. to take up Armuur against the Romans. 

t 4 . The exercise or employment of arms ; war¬ 
fare, fighting, active hostilities. Cf. Ak\i sb .' 1 f> Obs. 

1387 Trkvisa Higden Rolls Scr. II. 275 Nynu* bare out 
armuur [arma foris e.xtulit.] Ibid. IV. 41 pc Romaynes 
haddc imeuved noon armour wipoute Italy. 1526 Bp. Cli.rk 
To ITolsey in MS. < 'oil. Co tig. I) ix. 104 For a suspcnlion 
off armciir. 1589 Warner Alb. Fug. yi. xxxii. 11612) 159 
She armour still pursu’d. 1602 Ibid, Epil., Iiisiirreutions, 
and ciuill-armor. 

5 . Jig. from prec. senses ; but now only from 1. 

1340 lyenb. 203 pet is pe armure |>ct pc dyeiiel dret mest. 

1382 Wyclie Font, vi. 13 Neither 3yue y* loure membris 
aarmours [TisnAi.E & 1611 instruments, Gener. weapons) of 
wick id n esse to synne. Ibid. xiii. 12 lie we clothid with the 
armeris of li^t. 1526 Tindall ibid., la?t vs put on the Ar¬ 
moure of lyght. |Su subseq. vers.) 1597 J. Bayne Royal 
F.rch. 37 Put on the whole armor of God. 1667 Milton /’. 
L. xii. 491 And also arme With spiritual Armour. 1711 
Steele Sped . No. 114 .*7 Putting on unnecessary Armour 
against improbable Blows of Fortune. 1822 Byron Werner 
1. i, Suspicion is a hea\ y armour. 

6. Iransf in Haul. a. = Arming vbl. sb. i (obs.). 
b. The steel or iron sheathing of a ship of war. 
See Armour-plate. 

1466 Mann. 4- Honseh. Fop. 3^1 Blanket for sheldes fur 
toppe armore of the kcrvelle xiiij</. 1870 in Fug. Meek. 
7 Jan. 396/2 A belt uf armour .. to protect broadside guns. 
1883 Times 27 Aug. 3/5 Three balls penetrated the armour 
of the Bayard. 

7 . A diver’s water-light suit; (cf. 2.) 

1822 Bur fowes Cycl. IV. 175/1 In die year 1617 Francis 
Kessler gave a description of his water-armour, intended 
also for diving. 1869 Fng. Modi. 1 Oct. 39 1 The best 
armours now m use are those made of rubfier and can¬ 
vas . .The use of this bell has l>ecn superseded hy the sub¬ 
marine armour. 

8. j\ r at. Hist. Protective or defensive covering 
of animals or plants; abst. protection, defence {obs.". 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. vii. § 7 The firmness of hides 
is fur the armour of the body against extremities uf heal or 
cold. 1647 Cowley Mistr.. Request vi. Piercing the armour 
of their | i.e. Fishes] Scales. 1814 W. Taylor in Month. 
Mag. XXXV 111 . 148 Thy burnish'd armure speck with 
glossier jet. 1854 Owen in Orr’s Cm. Sc. Org. Nat. I. 165 
In these colossal armadillos the trunk-armour was in one 
immovable piece. 

•j- 0 . Magnetism. ~ A km atc it K 6 a. Obs. 

1730 Savery in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 333 Touched on the 
soft Armour of a Magnet. 1751 Chambers Cycl., The usual 
armour of a loadstone. 

10 . Heraldic insignia or devices. Coat armour 
= ‘ coat of arms,’ originally a vest of silk or other 
rich material embroidered in colours, worn over 
the armour of a knight, to distinguish him in the 
lists or on the field of battle. Cf. Arm sb .' 2 14. 

c 1340 Gain, .y Gr, Knt. 585 With ryclie cote armure. c 1384 
Chaucer H. Fame 1326 Kuery man.. Had on him throwen 
a vesture Whtehe that men ctepyn a cote armure Knhrowded 
wonderly rychc. 1393 1 .angi„ P. Pl. C. xxii. 12 J>ese aren 
cristes armes, Hus colours and hus cole-armurc. 1548 Hall 
Chron. 87 To colouren or hiden in any inancr tho (?thcj ar- 
niures. 1628 Coke On Litt. 18 h, If a Nobleman haue his 
coat armor and Pcunions with his armes. 1679 88 Seer. 
Sen*. Moneys Chas. 11 {1851) 43 For a suite of silk armour 
31 Ii, 1683 Luttrkll Brie/ Rel. 1 . 264 A pair uf pistolls, 
and an armour made of silk. 

•j For Armkr or Akmourkr. 

1550 Crowley Epigr. 426, lie turucth no manne To pro¬ 
file or gaync Kxcepl it be the surgian, or the armore. 1629 
S'her togen bosh 38 We brought alsu in the Towne many ar¬ 
mours, and a Serjeant of theirs. 

11 . Comb, and AH rib., as armour-joint, - work ; 
armour-fish (see quot.); armour-proof a., as 
impenetrable as armour, or ? proof against wea¬ 
pons ; armour-wise adz 1 ., in the manner of ar¬ 
mour. Also Armour-rearer, -clad, -plate, q.v. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XI.V, 170 Cataphractns Amcricanus, 
the Armour-Fish, .less lhana Foot in length,and four Inches 
broad. 1878 Browning Tioo Poets Cnusic evii, Stabbed .. 
through the armour-joints! 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 
Apol. 561 They that believe all things alike .. shajl be 
armour-proof. 1875 Bruwning Aristoph. A Pol. 240 That 


which himself went wearing armour-wise. 1664 Pow kr F.tp. 
Philos. ). 2 IThe Flea's| head, body, and limbs also, l>c all 
of blackish armourwork. 

Armour (aumat\ v. [f. prec. sb.] To put 
armour on ; to furnish with a defensive or protec¬ 
tive covering. 

ri45o I.onk i.ich Grail xiii. 242 Fualach comandcd anon 
His men to armure thaine eiierichon. 1864 Daily Tel. 

22 June, ‘I'he Kearsaye had been armuurcd during the night 
with her chain-cables. 1870 Fng. Meek. 11 Mar. 625/3 Cables 
for submarine use maybe afterwards armoured. .with wires. 
1883 Spurgeon Purit. Card. 175 < >ur glorious Leader would 
never have armed and armoured all hh followers. 

A rmour-bearer, < >ne who carried a war¬ 
rior’s armour or weapons ; a squire. 

16x1 Bible i Sam. xiv. 14 That first slaughter which Jona¬ 
than and his armour-bearer made | Wyclie, squyer; Cover- 
o\i.e, wapen bearer j. 1772 Pi nn.\nt Tours Stott. < 1774’ 296 
Kach chieftain had his armour-bearer. 1870 Bryan i Homer 
1 . x. 305 Mcriuncs, The armor-bearer of Idomcncus. 

A rmour-cla d, ///. u. Clad in, or protccicd 
by, armour. ICllipt. as.r/z. A vessel of war ] protected 
by a sheathing of iron or steel. Cf. ironclad. 

1869 in Fng. Meeh. 1 Oct. 32/2 Like an armour-clad war 
steamer. 1881 Ed in. Re?\ Jan. 35 There was an active de¬ 
mand for armour-clads. 

Armoured a'jmsjdl,///. a. [f. Armour r.] 

I . Clad in armour ; also Iransf. 

1601 Chester Lore's Mart. Ix.wii, The Brytaiiu-s went 
not proudly armoured. 1872 Tennyson Last Tourn. 170 
One knight, .armour’d all in forest-green. 1876 Daily AVtua 
30 Sept. 3/2 Lusty fish, armoured in red and gold. 

' 2 . cs/. of war-vessels; cf. Armour-clad. 

1862 Guardian i6.\pr. 366 2 Fighting armoured gunboats 
‘down’ stream. 1869 Sir Ii,. Kilo Iron-Clad Ships Intro<l. 
12 Our armoured frigaics. 

Armourer .aumaroiV Forms: 4 5 armure r, 
5 -erer, 5-9 -orer, 7 - -ourer. [a. AFr. 

01*’. -1trier, -airier , f. armeure Armour: see -kk '.] 

1 . A maker of armour ; in mod. u^c, a manuiac- 
Urrcr of arms. 

c 1400 Dcstr. Troy \ . 1588 Armurcrs^k Arowsmythis. ^1450 
Pal. Rel. 4- L. Poems 19 VfT hit stoode that no wer ware, 
loste were the craffle uf Anm.rercs. 1598 Siow Snrr-. cd. 
Stryt>e 1754 II. v. xii. 296/1 1 ‘lie society <<r company of th»: 
Armourers, a 1744 Pope J. When arm’rtrs temper in th<< 
ford The keen-edg'd p<;le-ax. 1825 T. J i- n ehson . ( utobiog. 
U’ks. 1859 I. 98 Such weapons as they could find in armorers' 
shops. ”1859 Tennyson Fnid 283 At tlii- the armourer.. 
Came forward with the helmet yet in hand. 

2 . One who equipped men-at-arms in their mail. 
Also fig. Obs. cxc. Hist. 

<• *386 Chaucer Knts. T. 1649 Faste the Armurcrs also 
With fyle and hamcr nrikynge to and fro. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. I', iv. C'ho. 12 'The Armourers accomplishing the 
Knights. 1606 Ant. 4- CL i\. iv. 7 Thmi art 'The Armourer 
of my heart. 1605 Camden Rent. 190 His armorer put on 
his hnckc-peece before, and hi-, breast-plate behindc. 

B. An official who has charge of the arms of a 
ship, regiment, etc. 

1753 in Chambers Cyd. Supp. 1758 J. Blakl Mar. Syst. 

23 Armourers and sail-makers shall be entered .. among the 
crews. 1835 Sir J. Ross A.- U \ Passage iii. 53 ‘I'he engineers 
and armourers were still employed on the engine. _ 1844 
Regut. <y Ord. Army 148 The Serjeant-Armourer is re¬ 
sponsible that the Portable Forge and Chest of Tools be 
kept in a serviceable stale*. 

* Hy confusion for armure, Armour. 

<•1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. vi. 51 Nc blode yshed by egre 
hate nc* haddc nat dcied 311 armurers, 

Armouried: see Akmokikij. 

Armouriess (aumbries’), a. [f. Armulk sb. s- 
•less.] NYithont armour, defenceless. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xuii, xx\. <1495' 792 The 
harte chaungyth his homes..ami thenne he is armouries. 
? 1650 Don Bel Hants 03 Seeing him armourless. 

A rmour-pla*te. One of the melal pieces nr 
plates forming ihe material of defensive armour; 
es/. one of the plates of iron or steel with which 
the sides of vessels of war are covered. Hence 
Armour-plated///. a .; and Armour-plating vbl. 
sb. (used cotter, for ‘ armour-phles’). 

1864 Tkxnknt Story of Guns 227 Supposed to be an in¬ 
superable obstacle to the use of Armour-plating. 1869 Sir 
E. Rkeo Iron-Clad Skips i. 6 A main-deck battery armiur- 
plated. 1874 Buvri.Lt. Arms Arm. x. 187 Wc add inch 
to inch in the thickness of our armour-plates. 

Armoury, -ory (aumari). Forms : 4 arrau- 
rie, 5 6 armery, armorye, -orie, -ary, 6- ar¬ 
mory, armoury. [Peril, orig. a. OF. annoicric , 
armoirie. Hut from the earliest period treated as 
a derivative of Armour, and spelt like it arm uric, 
armery, armory, armoury. With senses 3-5. cf. 
also OF. tirmeurerie, now armurerie, the office or 
store of the armeurier , arsenal (in which sense 
Godcfroy has also armoirie ). lly some, in ifth c, 
referred to L. armarium (see A.MRRY>, and spelt 
armary. As armour was, in iblh e., often wrillen 
armor, the spelling armory was common down to 
the present century. Cf. Armory.] 

1 . Armour collectively, arch. 

1330 R. Brusnk 194 If 1 may be auaile of hors or armuric. 
1400 GriKK iTii in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. a I. 6, 1 bo3t armery'.. 
and hun.es, and other araement. 1577 Harrison England 

II. v. 115 Armorie meet for their defense and service. 1596 
1 Si enser F. Q. 1. i. 27 That armory*. Wherein ye have great 

gtury wunne this day. 1667 Milion L. iv. 553 Celestial 
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Armourie, Shields, Hehnes,and Speares. 1783C0WPER Task 
v. 13 p The armor)' of Winter. 180* Wordsw. Sonn. Liberty 
1. xvi, In our halls is hung Armoury of the invincible Knights 
of old. 

+ 2 . An armed force. Ohs. 

c 1400 Syr Try am. 49 The kyng bad ordeygne hys armoryes, 
Knyghtys, squyers, and palfrays, Alle redy for to goo. 
C15351 Lo. Berners Huon 523 That with an armeri al ye haue 
passed, & taken castels. 

3 . A place where arms are kept, an arsenal. 

*$38 Leland / tin. IV. 54 A great large Tour cautlid White 
Tour: wherin is now the Kinges Armary. 1588 Siiaks. 
fit. A. iv. ii. 11 The goodliest weapons of his armorie. 1611 
Bijile Song Sol. iv. 4 The lower of Dauid huilded for an 
armorie. 1671 Milton Samson 1281 Their armories and 
magazines contemns. 1711 Titui. Sucheverelt 8 Like one of 
the Figures in the Quccns-Armory in the Tower. 1796 
Morse Amer, Geog. I. 678 The public buildings are, an ex¬ 
change .. armoury, poor house. 1820 W. 1 kving Sketch Bk . 
I. 171 The armoury .. a gothic hall furnished with weapons 
of various kinds and ages. 

4 . fig. (Cf. also Armory 2 .) 

161$ Hikron fl'ks. 1 . 618 The diuels storehouse and his 
armor)* of tentations. 1689 Seldf.s Table 7 *. 9 A Book of 
Apothegms is an armoury of thought. 1817 Coleridge Tice. 
Lit. 11 . 31 Language is the armour)'of the human mind; 
and at once contains the trophies of its past and the weapons 
of its future conquests. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 1. 31 
The subtle wiles a woman draws From the armour)* of hate. 

5 . The workshop of an armourer ; a place where 
arms are manufactured (U.S.). 

1841 in Wkiister. 1859 in Worcester, i860 Bartlett 
s.v., 'The Springfield Armory. 

0 . The craft of the armourer. 

1718 Pope Iliad \ 11. 270 The work of Tychius, who. .in all 
arts of armoury excell’d. 

Armoyrye, obs. form of Armory. 

Armozeen (iimdzni). Also 6 - armesine, 

7 armoisin, nrmazine. [a. F. armoisin, •inf, 
OF. armesin laflata. (Of uncertain origin ; see 
Littre/] A stout plain silk, usually black, used 
for clerical gowns and for mourning scarves. 

1599 IIvki.lvt Toy. II. t, 222 U‘ducts, Damasks, and Sat* 
tens, Armoine of Portugal). 1667 E. Chamrkri.avnk St. Gt. 
frit. 1. t. vii. 1743*39 We yearly imported from France .. 
Tafia ties, Stuffs, Armoisins. 1733 Mrs. Pelasv Au/obiog. 

11861) 1 . 431 l*ady Dysart’s clothes were pink armarine 
trimmed with silver. 1763 Advt. in Brit. Chrcm.\ in Drapeds 
Diet.) Tabbies, Ducaps, black Armozccns, Rasdutnores. 

ArmpLt. [f. Arm sbd] 

1 , The hollow under the arm where it is jointed 
to the trunk. 

a 1400 Metr. Toe. in Wright Toe. 179 A cel la, armc-pytt. 
1528 Pavntli. Saterne Reghn. Rj, Under y« armc pittis, and 
in the groynes. 01656 Hr. Ham Rent, Wks. 130 \Vc are un¬ 
willing to put the rags under our arnie-pits. 1855 Macau* 

1 ay /list. Eng. HI. 630 The Knglish infantry struggled 
through the river, up to their armpits in water. 

2 . The corresponding cavity in other animals. 
Cf. Arm hole. arch, or Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 347 The Elephant atone hath 
twaine vnder his shoulders or legs before .. lying hidden as 
it were within the arm-pits. 

fS.fg. The axil of a plant. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 123 Vnder the wings or arm-pits 
tas it were 1 of the lcaues. 

Arm’s-end, -length, -reach; see Arm sbA2 b. 
t Armth(e. Obs. [variant of Fkmth(e, OF.. 
£ rm/{u, OTcut. *armipd, f. Arm a. poor + -th. 
Prop, with umlaut, bill occas. found without it, 
as OF. cartttfuty ME. jrrmdc, amide : cf. warmth .] 
Poverty, wretchedness, misery. 

t 885 K. /Ei.fred Booth, xxxviii. 7 >if earmpT calle sntfe 
sint. 1*05 Lay. 20438 t>a wes /Englenc lond mid 
of-fulled. c lazo ltali Sleid. 37 J>eos & o 5 re armik-n^.-u of 
wedlac awakened, a 1275 Prat'. Alfred 523 in O . /:. Mi sc. 
133 Wcr hachte is hid, J> c r is armf»c inoch. 

Armure, -rer, -rie, obs. ff. Armour, -her, -ry. 
Army (a'jmi). Forms : 4-5 armee, 5 armeye, 
5-6 arme, armye, 6 armey, 6-7 armie, 6-army, 
[a. F. armee, cogn. with Sp., Pg., Pr. armada, It. 
armata, subst. use of pa. pple. of L. armare to arm, 
lit. 'act of arming, armament, armed force. 1 The 
concrete sense is late in Fr. and Eng., and occurs 
first in reference to a naval force ; cf. Armada.] 

I. Literal senses. 

+ 1. An armed expedition by sea or land. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pro/. 59 In the grete See At many a nohlc 
Armee ( v. r. arme, armeye] hadde he be. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A rates 11. xxxviii. 160 They that I>y the see wol 
goo, be it in armee or lo som other adoo. 150a Arnold 
Chrott. (i8u> Introd. 37 This yere (21 ICdw. IV] y ( kinge 
made a gret Army into Scotland. 1525 Lo. Berners Froiss. 
II. xvii.33 They gelte the duke of Burgoynein great desyre 
to make an armye into Englande. 

2 . gen. An armed force (by sea or land) ; an as¬ 
semblage of men for belligerent purposes; a host. 
Obs. exc. when qualified, as in a land-army. 

c 1460 Fortescue Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. (1714^ 52 If (her come 
a sodcin Armye upon this I,ond, by See or by Land. 1556 
Chron. Grey Friars (1852) 23 The kynge went to Callys 
with a grete arm6 agaynst France. 1603 Knoli.es Hist. 
Turkes (1621) 1314 He sent a navall armie towards the 
mouth of the river Danowe. 1751 Chamhehs Cycl. s.v., A 
naval or .sea Army is a number of snips of war, equipped and 
manned with sailors and marines, under the command of an 
admiral. 1865 F. Palfy sEsehvlns 113 He gave the instant 
order to his land-army and rushed away. 

3 . specifically: 


•fa. A naval armament, an armada, a llect. Obs. 
1545 Uunc 24) Lisle Disp. in Slate Papers (1830) I. 791 
The rest of lharmye comyng out of Thames .. sholde be in 
the Downes. 1588 P. Archdeacon {title) A true Discourse 
of the Armie [i.e. 'Spanish Armadaassembled in the 
hauen of Lisbon. 165a Needham tr. Se Idea's Mare Cl. 270 
The King commanded that 21000 L should bee paid to his 
Armie ; (For so that Fleet is called ever)* where in Knglish 
Saxon) which rode at Grenewich. 1751 86 [see 2J. 
b. A land force ; a body of men armed for war, 
and organized in divisions and regiments each 
under its officer, the whole body being under the 
direction of a commander-in-chief or general. (The 
common use.} 

Standing Army , an army of professional soldiers kept 
permanently on foot, as distinguished from one raised on 
a special occasion and again disbanded, as were the Eng¬ 
lish armies before the 17th century. 

1557 8 Act 4 5 Mary iii. § 5 During (he tyme that any 

Armye or nomber of Men being under a Leiutenauntc, 
shalbce assembled .and continue together. 1570 Gosson 
Sch. Abuse <Arh.t t 6 Caligula lying in Fraiince with agreate 
armie of fighting menne. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xvii. 

§ 8 Prejudicial .. to the proceeding of an army to go about 
to besiege every little fort or hold. 176a Kames Eletn. Crit. 
<1833* 4S7 A number of men under the same military com¬ 
mand, are termed an arm)'. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. in. 
iv. After the invention of fire-arms and standing-armies. 

4 . 7 'he Army: the whole of the regular troops 
or land forces of a stale ; the military sendee. 

This use came gradually in with the formation of 
a standing army ; its growth maybe traced in the 
title ‘The Army, 1 applied to the parliamentary 
forces c 1647, to the forces of James 11 in 1^7, 
and to those of W illiam III, when it seems to have 
been fully established.) 

11647 it it ley ‘I’wo Letters of his Kxcclleucic Sir Thomas 
Fairfax . Published at the instant desire of the Army. V1686 
James 11 in Royal Tracts (1692* 13 Let no man take excep¬ 
tion that there are some Officers in the Army not qualified 
according to the late Tests.) 1698 9 Act it William 111 , 
viii, An Act .. to ..determine the Debts due to the Army, 
Navy, and for Transport-Service. 171a Steele Spat. So. 
544 P4 Such Gentlemen as have .served their Country in 
the Army. 1714 Ibid. No. 566 P 4 A Man who goes into the 
Army a Coxcomb will come out of it a sort of Publick Nui¬ 
sance. i860 Ht. Martineai; Biog. Sk. 11876* 204 Entering 
the army at the age of thirteen. Mod. The eldest son is 
in the Army, the second at the Bar. Toast , The Army, 
Navy, and Volunteers. 

II. Figurative and transferred senses. 

5 . Iransf. A vast assemblage, resembling an army 
in number; a * host. 1 a multitude : a. of men. 

c 1500 /'irgilius in Thoms E. F.Rom. 22 He raysed a great 
nrnicy of people. 1525 Lo. Berners Froiss. II. ccxxvii. 
Argt.,Of the great armye [Heading. assemble] that was made 
in the cityc of Reyncs. 1535 Cover hale: 2 Kings v. 15 He 
iNanman] turned agayne.. with all his armye. 1611 Buu.k 
Fzek. xxxvii. 10 They liued, and stood vp vpon their feet, 
an exceeding great armie. Mod. A whole army of waiters 
was engaged for the banquet. 

b. fig. of things, arch. 

1596 Spenser F. (U v. v. 34 Armies of lovely lookes and 
speeches wise. 1628 Coke On Lift. Prcf., Von shall meet 
with a whole Army of words. 167s Traherne Chr. Ethics 
ii. 16 When we can cheerfully look on an army of misfortunes. 
1751 Watis !n>pros'. Mind <1801* 377 The army of my sins 
rises up before me. 

6. {fig- from 3.) A marshalled host. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. H, 111. iii. 87 Mtistring. .on our behalfc, 
Armies of Pestilence. 1611 Bin if. Joel ii. 25 The caterpiller, 
and the palmer worme, my great armie. 1845 Whatei.y Let. 
in Life (1866* 1 1.77 It is time that these two armies ]the two 
opposed parties in the House of Commons] should as soon as 
possible be disbanded. 1857 Livingstone Trav. v. 104 An 
army of locusts. 

7 . {Jig- or Iransf from 2, 3, 4.) A body of men 
organized for a purpose, or viewed as striving 
for the advancement of a cause. Hence assumed 
by such organizations as the Salvation Army, the 
Blue Ribbon Army. 

1543 Te Drum in Primer. The nnble armye of Martyrs 
do prayse the. 171a Addison Sped. No. 465 p 1 Laiimcr, 
one of thegloriousArmyof Martyrs. 1855 Kingsley G/aucus 
(1878) 1 The ignoble army of idlers. 1878 Christian 16 May 
yftcadingy, GospobTcmpcrance in Hoxton. A ‘Blue Ribbon 
Army.' Ibid., Hard-working men who have only recently 
joined the 4 Blue Ribbon Army.' 1879 Chr. World 23 May 
330/4 The band of people calling themselves ‘The Salvation 
Army/ 1883 W. Booth in Whitaker s Almanac 439/1 The 
Salvation Army was commenced as a Christian Mission in 
1865 .. In the course of 1878 .. the name ‘Salvation Army* 
was taken. 

III. Comb, and Attrih. (chiefly from sense 4) : as 
army-council, -man ; also army-broker,-clothier, 
-contractor, furnisher, who carry on their re¬ 
spective businesses on behalf of, or in connexion 
with, the Army ; army-corps, a main division of 
an army in the field ; + army-debenture, a security 
for money lent on behalf of the Army; army-list, 
an official list of all the commissioned officers of the 
Army; array-worm, a species of caterpillar, the 
larva of the cotton-moth. 

1868 Gladstone Jsro. Mnndi xi. (1870)431 The members of 
the Army-council contend freely in argument with Aga¬ 
memnon. 1674 Hickman Hist. Quinquart. 133 Many of 
those Army-men. .gloried, .in trampling all Law and Right 
under foot. i8$8 Gen. P, Thompson Audi Alt. 1 . Ixiv. 247 
Being in the position of what was called an army-broker. 
x8$$ Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 V. 547 lie had become an army 


clothier. 1817 Coleridge. Biogr. Lit. 242 Who*e father had 
made a large fortune .. as an army-contractor. 1870 Pall 
Mall G. 19 Oct. 11 Accompanied by an army-furnisher. 
170* Land. Gaz. mmmdcccxxxviii/4 l>ost.. a Pocket-Book, 
wherein there was two Army-Debentures. 18x4 Scott Wav. 
Ixi, This good lady had the whole army-list by heart. 1852 
Let. in De Bow S. 4- IT. States I. 171 They.. lay millions 
of eggs..and thus they increase until they deserve the name 
of army worm. 1865 Pall Mall G. No. 192. 6/x Seriously 
injured by the army*worm. 

Armyll(e, Armyte, obs. f. Akmil, Hermit. 
Am, obs. f. Farn v., and (Aycnb.) Erne, eagle. 
Am, obs. form of ran, pa. t. of Run. 

Arn(e, early form of Are v. : see He. 
tArn(e. Obs. or dial. [perh.= alrn,allcrn,QY,. 
a fren : see Aldku.w] The alder tree. 

1791 Nk.wte Tour Eng. 4 Scot. 415 The alter or arne .. is 
also found in marshy places. < 1830 Trans. High/. Soc. 
Scr. n. 11 . 216 (Jam.) An infusion of am or alder-bark. 

Arnatto, variant of Anatta. 

Arnd, arnede, obs. forms of Errand. 
Arndern : see Undern, and cf. Andkrs-meat. 
Arneis, -eys, obs. forms of Harness. 
t A’rnement. Ohs. [?corruption or phonetic 
change of OK. arremcnt:—L. dlrdmcnt-nm ink, f. 
dlr-um black.] Ink, or materials with which it 
is made. 

c 1300 A". Alt's. 6418 Blak is heore visage .. Eyghnen they 
haveth so arncincnt. ^1320 Scuyn Sages iW. 12776 He let 
him make a garncment, Ase blak as ani arnement. 1496 
Bk. St. Albans C. vij, Fille the hooll with a powdre of 
arnement lbrente. 1586 Li pton Thesis. Sot able Things 
11675' 197 lake Arnement, Hony, and the while of Kggs. 

i Arne-morwe. Ohs. [OE. drnc morgen, accus. 
of dr mor^eni] Early morn. 

f'950 Lindisf.Gosp. John xviii.28 Uaisuntudlicear moreen. 
<* 1330 Arth. 4- Merl. 4797 Fram arnemorwe to the midday. 

Arnest, obs. form of Earnest. 

Arnica (a\mika% [mod.L. of unknown origin.] 

1 . A genus of Composite plants, of which the spe¬ 
cies A. montana or Mountain Tobacco, a native of 
Central Europe, has valuable medicinal properties. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp ., Arnica, .a species of doroni- 
cum, with plantanc leaves. 1881 Blackso. Mag. Apr. 486 
Golden arnica, autumnal cyclamen, blue cornflowers. 

2 . A medicine prepared from the plant, csf. in 
the form of a tincture. 

1788 Ediu. Dispens. 117911 133/1 Arnica .. has been 
of late recommended as a very powerful antispasmodic. 
1864 Browning Sludge 1479 Stiflish cock-tail, taken in time, 
Is better for a bruise than arnica. 

Hence Arnicin (a jnisin). Chem., a yellow, non¬ 
crystal lizable, bitter substance, the active principle 
of arnica. Arnicine (-oin), an alkaloid found in 
the same plant. 

1847 Sat. F.ncycl. 11 . 150/2 An acrid bitter principle .. 
called Arnicine. 1869 Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 192 Accord- 
ing to Bastick, arnica flowers contain a non-volatile bitter 
alkaloid, arnicine. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 537 The root 
is rich in arnicin. 

Arnoldist (aunoldist). Ch.I/ist. Also Arnald- 
ist. A follower of Arnold (or Amaldus) of Brescia, 
a reformer of the 12th century. 

1669 Penn So Cross, etc. xx. § 18 They (the Waldcnses] 
had many other names, as Arnoldists, Ksperonists. 188a 
Sch are Herzog's F.ncycl. Ret. Knencl. ]. iso. 

Arn’t, eontr. for are not ; cf. Ain t, An’t. 
a 1845 Hood To Mrs.Fryxv ii ,0 come and teach our chil¬ 
dren—that ar n't ours—That heaven's straight pathway is a 
narrow* way. 

A motto, variant of Anatta. 

Amut, obs. form of Earth-nut. 

A-roar (aro»u), advb. phr.\ also arore. [A 
prep A + Roar jA] In a roar, roaring. 

If 1305 Pains of Hell 180 in O.F. Misc. 216 With a stynch 
gurd out arore.] 1461 Marg. Paston in Lett 422 II. 65 
The bylt. .hathe set the pepyll in thys contre arore. 1836 
B/ackw. Mag. XXXIX. 842 Hail! day of storms ! with thy 
woods a-roar like rivers, and thy rivers a-roar like seas 1 

f A-roa st, ///. a. Obs. In 4 a-rost(e. [=» 
i-rost : see A particle and Roast v. (Stratmann 
takes roast here as sb. and a as prep.)] Roasted. 

1 1300 Pol. Songs 151 Thenne mol ych hathe hennen a-rost. 
Ibid. 237 The deuel huem afretye, Kau other a-roste. 

Arob, aroba, arobe, obs. variants of Arroba. 
Arobalist, erron. form of Arbalest. 

Aroid (e^roid). Rot. [f. Ahum + -ojd. The N.O. 
Ararat’ is also called Aroidctr .] A plant allied to 
the Arum or Wake-robin ; an arad. Aroi‘deons a., 
allied to Arum. 

1830 Findley Sat. Syst. Bot. 252 The eatable Aroideouv 
plants. Orchises, Yams, i860 Let . in Athenaeum 29 June 
(1861) 863 Festoons of aroidcous plants. 1876 H. Eversiied 
in Macm. Mag. XXX 1 V. 53 The moist and heated air covers 
the. .trunks of trees w*ilh a drapery of aroids. 

Aroint, aroynt (aroi nt). [Origin unknown. 
Used by Shakspere, whence by some modern 
writers.] 

1 . In Aroint thee / (?verb in the imperative, or in¬ 
terjection) meaning apparently : Avaunt 1 Begone! 

1605 Shaks. Mach. 1. iii. 6 Aroynt thee, Witch, the rumue- 
fed Ronyon cryes. 160$ — Lear nt.iv. 129 He met the Nignt- 
Mare .. Bid her a-light, and her troth-plight. And, aroynt 
thee. Witch, aroynt thee. 1816 Scon An/iq. vi. Aroint 
thee, witch I wouULt thou poison my guests with thy in¬ 
fernal decoctions, (Also in Quentin D. (1823) 11 . xix. 364.] 
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183: Heidiger Dutoniad ix. 248 Aroyne, thou lingering, 
long-drawn mortal Strife. 

2 . Used by Mr. and Mrs. Browning as a vb.: To 
drive away with an execration. 

1850 Mrs. Browning To Flush xviii, Whiskered cats 
arointed flee. 1878 Browning Ttvo Foots Croisic J56 That 
Humbug, whom thy soul aroints. 1880 — Drum . Idyls , 
Pietro 22 Aroint the churl who prophesies. 

[ rite origin of Shakspere’s aroynl has been the 
subject of numerous conjectures, none of which can 
be said to have even a prima facie probability. 
(Cf. also Arunt.) The following passages are 
usually cited as pointing to the same word: 

Ray North C. IVds. (i6qi) has: Ryntye , by your leave, 
stand handsomely. As ( Ryu t you, witch, quoth Bessie 
Locket to her mother'; Proverb. Cheshire. Thorksuy Lett, 
to Ray 1703 (Vorksh. Words' has : * Ryndta, used to cows 
to make them give way,and stand in their stalls or booyses.' 

I In parts of Cheshire (and ? Lancashire) ou taut is pro¬ 
nounced I, Q ( 3 i, i.e. ail has been urnlanted to fiu, and de- 
labializcd to ai; elsewhere it is reduced to aa, a*, or ft 1 ; so 
that rounds becomes rp,nd. Ryndda f is thus merely a local 
pronunciation of ‘round thee, = move round, move about!' 
I'he local nature, the meaning, and form of the phrase, seem 
all opposed to its identity with Shakspere's Aroynt. 1 

Arolla (Sqrla). [ad. F. arollcl] Name given in 
Trench Switzerland to the Finns cemhra. 

18 81 Miss Braooon Asph. III. 196 Where huge arollas of a 
thousand years' growth spread their black branches against 
the snow-fine. 

Aroma (ar^nna). Forms: 3-7 aromat, (pL 
3-4 -az, «- atz ), 4-7 aromate, 8- aroma, [a.OF. 
arotnal (now aromale\ ad. h. aromala, pi. of aroma, 
a. Gr.a/w/za. In mod. times altered back to L. and 
Gr. form ; occas. even with pi. aro'mata , though 
aro'mas is usual.] 

11 . Spice ; usually in pi. spices. Ohs. 

c i22o Leg. Rath. 222j Wio smirlesof aromaz. c 1230 Ancr. 
R. 376 peos h*"co Maries bouhten swote smcllindc aromaz 
uorto smuricn mide ure Louerd. a 1300 Cursor AI. 21290 
pe foerth sauurs als aromat. 1494 Fabvan t. iii. 10 With 
dyuers Aromats & spyces of moste swcltcst odour. 1637 
Nabres Microcosm, in Dodsl. O. P. IX. 240 And breathes 
perfumes, no Persian aromats Can imitate. 1686 W. Harris 
/.emery's Chynt. 1. xvii. 408 You may make use of other 
Aromates or Spices. 17^3 Chambers Cyel. Supp., Aroma 
is, by some authors, particularly applied to denote myrrh. 

2 . The distinctive fragrance exhaled from a spice, 
plant, etc.; gen. an agreeable odour, a sweet smell. 

18x4 Ed in. Rev. XXIII. xi6The more odorous ptants.. 
whose aroma wc may wish to retain. 1873 E. Smith Foods 
23 The nutritive qualities of the lean meat are there, except 
the aromas, which may have escaped under the influence 
of heat. 

b. An aromatic essence or oil. 

1830 Coleridge Led. Shahs. II. 203 1 tsfa plant's) balsams, 
gums, resins, aromata .. are .. mere excretions from the 
vegetable. 

S.fg. A subtle pervasive quality or charm. 

1851 Carlyle Sterling 1. ii. <1872^ 11 The delicate aroma 
of his nature. i86x Trollope T. All Countr. viti. 281 The 
language of the people has not the pure Parisian aroma. 

+ Aroma-olent, a. Ohs. rare- 1 . [L. olenl-cm 
smelling.] Fragrant. 

1657 Tomlinson Kenou'sDisp. 337 Aromatic seeds, odorate, 
acrimonious and Aromaolent. 

t Aro’matary . Ohs. rare-" 1 , [atl. I.. aroma- 
lari’ns, f. aroma : see -ary.] A dealer in spices, 
a perfumer. 

1657 Tomlinson Reuou's Disp . 484 Which Aromatarics 
sometimes use in dividing their powders. 

Aromatic (swmartik), a. and sh. ; also 4-S 
-yk, -yquo, -icke. [a. F. aromat it] tie (14th c.), ad. 
L. aromatic-us, a. Gr. dpcufiartKos : sec Aroma.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Having the fragrant smell, and warm, slightly 
pungent, taste, of spice; yielding aroma ; spicy, 
fragrant, sweet-stnelling. 

1366 Maun dev, xvi. 174 Ensense and other aromatyk 
thinges of noble smelle. i486 Caxton Cnrial 6 The grete 
and delycious wynes aromatyques that he dranke. 1542 
Boorde Dyelary iv. (1870) 330 llerbcs of aromatyck and 
redolent sauours. 1664 H. More Myst. htiq. 469 Whose 
dead Bodies were embalmed with Aromatick odours, 1712 
tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1 . 150 Of a very agreeable Smell, 
and a biting Aromatick Taste. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 200 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain. 1845 Darwin Coy. Nat. ti. 
(1879) 31 The leaves of the camphor, pepper, cinnamon, and 
clove trees were delightfully aromatic. 

2 . Client . Epithet of an extensive gToup of organic 
compounds, consisting of benzene and its homo- 
logues (i.e. hydrocarbons of the formula C n ll 2n <5, 
with the alcohols, acids, and bases derived from 
them). 

Called aromatique hy Kckule in 1865 (Bull, de la Soc. 
Chim. de Paris\ on account of the peculiar and fragrant 
odours possessed by some of them, especially by certain 
derivatives of benzene, such as benzoic acid, bitter almond 
oil, &c. 

[ 1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. Client. 146 Woods that contain 
arumatic oils are remarked for their indestructibility.) 1869 
Watts Did. Chem. VI. 193 The aromatic compounds form 
a group running parallel, as it were, with the fatty bodies, 
and like the latter including hydrocarbons, alcohols, acids, 
amines, etc. Ibid. 206 Several monatomic aromatic acids 
exist as natural products. Thus benzoic acid exists ready 
formed in gum benzoin. 

B. sh. A substance or plant emitting a spicy 
"odour ; a fragrant drug ; a spice. 


1494 Fabvan vi. clxv. 160 Enoynted with ryche and 
prccyous bawmys, and other oyntmentis, and aromatykes. 
a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 1 . in It keeps our Spice, and 
Aromatics sweet. 1748 Anson I'oy. 11. i. 1x7 The trees, .are 
most of them aromalicks. 1821 Combe (I)r. Syntax ll'ife 
1. 278 While Ma'am the Aromatics blended, To gain the 
scent which she intended. 

Aromatical, a. '.Ohs. [f. prec. + -At.b] = prcc. 

1578 I.yte Dodoens 281 The seede whereof is of a very 
pleasant and Aroinaticall sauour. 1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. 
xiii. 52 Like aromatical trees that sweat out their sovereign 
oils. 1732 Arbutiinot Rules Diet 260 The Juices of pun¬ 
gent and aromatical Fruits. 11809 Harkins Culpeppers Eng. 
Physician Enlarged 303 Of an aromatical taste.) 

Aroma* tic ally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] With 
aromatic odour or taste ; spicily. 

1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden 148 The smell thereof is 
somewhat aromatically sweet. 

Aroma*ticalness. ? Ohs. [f. as prec. + -nkks.] 
The quality of being aromatic ; spiciness. 

1731 in Bailey. 

Aromaticness. [f. Aromatic + -nkms.] = prec. 

1731 in Bailey. 1803 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XV. 324 
The original or concrete idea of sensation, in w hich round- 
ness, blueness, bitterness, aromaticness consists. 

t Aro‘matiza:te, pph a. Ohs. [ad. 1.. aroma- 
lizdt-us, f. aromallzarc: see below.] = Aromatized. 

1576 Baker Gesner's Jnvell of Health 78 Let all be., 
aroniatizatc with the powder of three Saunders. 

t Aro*matiza:te, v. [f. prec.] To aromatize. 

1576 Baker GesnePs Jewell of Health 99 a, This water of 
Lyfe is only aromalizated with the l.evaunt spyces, x6io 
Barrolch Physickx 11. x. 11639)398 Make an Apozema. .and 
aromatizate it with..Cinamon. 

Aromatization ,ar<winat3iz ( T t , J.5n\ [ad. med. 

L. aromat/zdtion-em, f. aromatiza-re: see next. 
Also in mod.Fr.] The action or process of ren¬ 
dering aromatic; aromatic flavouring. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. (1657'604 They.. give it a 
tincture and aromatization with saffron, 16x2 Woodali. Surg. 
Mate Wks. 1653, 268 Aromatization.-wherebymedicaments 
are made more suavcolent and odoriferous. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., Aromatisation . .the art of mixing aromatic, or 
spicy, matters, as cinnamon, inace .. with some drug. 

Aromatize (anm-inataiz), v. [a. F. aromatise-r 
(r 2th c.), ad. L. ardmaltziire , ad. Gr. dpa>ftari^-uv 
to spice, f. opcopar- Aroma.] To render aromatic 
or fragrant; to impart a spicy flavour to; to 
season with spice. Aha fg. 

1480 Caxton Ovids Met. xtv. xi, Whychc Venus aroma* 
lysed w* oynement dyvyne. 1582 West er Phiorav. Seer. 111. 
v. it Aromati.se it with two caretes of Muske. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 204 Unto converted Jews..no man itn* 
puteth this unsavoury odor; as though Aromatized by their 
conversion.. they smelt no longer then they savoured of the 
Jew. 1685 Reflect. Baxter X7 This Spirit Aromatizes the 
Doctors whole Interpretation of the Apocalypse. 1798 W. 
Taylor in Kobbcrds Mem. 1 . 216 Attempting with otr of 
roses to aromatize the fumes of tobacco. 1830 Lindi.ky 
Nat. Syst. Hot. 27 Europeans employ them to aromatise 
certain liquors. 

Aromatized, ///. a. [f. prec. +-KD.] Ren¬ 
dered aromatic or fragrant ; spiced. 

1661 Ia)VELL Hist. Anint. Min. Jntrod., The body.. 
Ijoiled with wine, with aromatized broth, is commended 
against the leprosy. 1884 Pall Mall (i. t6 Feb. 4/2 Each 
bather gargles mouth and throat with cold aromatized water. 

Aromatizer. [f. as prec. + -kr*.] lie who 
or that which aromatizes. 

X699 K vf.lyn Acetaria 148 Other Strewings and Aroma- j 
tizers which may likewise be admitted to enrich our Sallct. 

Aromatizing, vhl. sh. [f. as prec. +-ink 1 .] 
Aromatization. 

x6o6 Holland Sueton. Annot. 30 The artificial! besprink¬ 
ling and aromatizing of banqueting rowmes. 

t Aro matous, a. Ohs. rare-'. [f. L. aromala 
or F. aromat, as if ad. L. *aromatosns or F. *aro- 
tnalettx.] — Aromatic. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg ; 34/3 The elicence which is brent 
. .is aromatous or wel smcllyng. 

Aron, obs. form of Ark v., and of Arum. 

A-rood, ‘on (the) cross’: see A prep.' and Rood. 

1340 Ayettb. 64 J>e gyewes, J>et hinc dede a-rode. 

tA-roo*m, adv. Ohs. Forms: 3-4 aroum'e, 

5 a-rowme, arombe, 6 a-room. [orig. on rum 7 
on riime , to or at a space or distance: sec A prep.' 
and Room.] To or at a distance ; apart, aside, off. 

c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 4000 He bad balaac stonden 5 or-bi, And 
3ede onrum. c 1300 K. Alts. 1637 Aroum anon he drow. 
C1384 Chaucer H. Fame 540, I a roume was in the field. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. xx. 271 Forto haue it arombe. c 1530 
Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsl. 1 . 154 Aware, fellows, and 
stand a-room. 

tAroo m, v. Ohs. [f. prec.] To extend, prolong. 

c 1440 Mode Arth. 340 }if yis journee sulde balde, or l>e 
arnumede forthyre. 

A-roo t, advh. phr. [A prep.' + Root.] On 
root; hence, roolcd, firm. 

<"*374 Chaucer Troylus it. 1329 So rulith her her hertis 
gost withynne, That thogh she bende, yet she stont a-rote 
l7». r. on rote). 

Aroph. [According to Scott Snppl. to Chant - 
hers, a confrAor aroma ph ilosoph or it m philosophers’ 
spice.] Name given to various medicinal prepa¬ 
rations of Paracelsus and the Paracelsians, said to 
be efficacious against the stone, quartan ague. etc. 

1657 G. Starkey Helmont's Find. 327 Thus ts made the 
most noble Aroph of Helmont out of Satyrion. 1753 Cham¬ 


bers (Tjv/. Supp., Aroph was a preparation of saffron and 
rye-bread, digested with spirits of wine. 

Aror, obs. form of Furor. 

Arore, obs. form of A-roar. 

Arose (ar*»»*z), pa. t. of Arise. 

Aroughcun, early form of Racoon. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 11.27 A beast they call Arough- 
cun, much like a badger, but vseth to Hue on trees as 
Squirrels doe. 

Arought, pa. ] >ple. of Arkcch e v. Ohs. to ex plain. 
Around aruu nd), <?</?'. and pup. [f. A- pref. 2 + 
Roumj; cf. across. Rare bef. iboo ; not in Miak- 
spere, nor Bible 1611 ; twice in Milton Foci. Whs.] 

A. adv. (Often strengthened by all.) 

+ 1. In the round, in circumference; in a round, 
in a circle. Ohs. 

( 1300 A*..f/A.66o3Theyl/.r. theeggsjl>eon more feoraroun, 
1330 R. Bkunne Citron. 368 Non was set at non ende, But 
alle a round, for alle were hetule. X579 Sbensek Sheph . Cal. 
June 60 The foumaine, wltere they sat arounde. 1596 
F. ( 1 . t. i. 18 [The dragon J. .Wrapping up her wrethed sterne 
arownd. 

2. ()n or along the circuit or surface of a circular 
or globular body". 

*596 Spenser F. (>. t. x.54 Whose head full hie [is) Adorn'd 
with fruitful olives all around. 1697 Drvden I'irg. Georg. 
tu. 658 And hissing, rowk his glaring F.yes around. 1699 
— It owe r 4- /.tvx/229 All their heads around With chaplets 
green of cerrial-oak were crowned. 1794 Sullivan / 'iew 
Nat. I. 67 A shell, which stretches quite around, and ett- 
veiopes the whole globe. 

3 . gen. On every side, in every tlireclion. 

4*1320 Sir Be 7 vs 1373 |The sense is here doubtful] God, 
that made this world arontle, I'he -cute, sire king Brademond. 
1709 Pope Spring too While op'ning blooms diffuse their 
sweets around. 1820 Keais St. Agues xl, For there were 
sleeping dragons all around. 1861 Bucku Civilis. II. vi. 
601 The signs of the time are all around. 

4 . In U. S. := Round. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Feb*. 446/1 I'he apples*and nuts are 
just enough to go around. 1883 J. Kelly ibid. Aug. 453/r 
It is not the best all-around bom. 

5 . In U. S.: - Arout. a. Here and there with 
110 fixed direction ; all about, at random ; as iu 
Mo travel around,’ Mo fool around.’ b. Some¬ 
where near ; as in * lo stand around.’ 

x86o in Bar 1 lei t Did. Awer. 1883 .V. 1 \U 'or Id in Glasg. 
l('eek. Her. 9 June 8 3 It can be kicked, rolled around, or 
hammered. 

B. //•<•/. 

1 . On or along the circuit: a. of position. 

*399 Rich. Redetess 111. 264 Rowlersof rcwme> around all 
)>e erthe. X629 Mu .ion \ativtty iv, Nor war or battle's 
sound Was heard the world arouml. 1807 (‘rabbi-: Par. Reg. 
t. 41 Around the walls are heroes, lovers, kings. 

b. of motion : So as to encircle, or make the 
circuit of. 

a 1700 Drvden J.i A lambent flame arose, which gently 
spread Around his brows. 1855 ktNost.tv U'cstw.Ho 11879* 
501 They would follow Sir Amyas Leigh around the world. 
1869 Eng. Mech. 2 Apr. 27 2 Passing the tape, .aroundeach 
of the. .pulleys, 

2 . So as to surround, encompass, or envelop; 
surrounding, enveloping; about. 

x8x6 J. Wilson City of Plague 1.1. 147 My mother put her 
arms around my neck. 1817 Wot.rr Burial Sir J. Moore 
iii. With his martial cloak around hint. 

3 . On all sides of, in all directions from. 

1667 Milton P. L. u. 900 They around the flag Of each 
his faction..Swarm populous. 17x1 Sir E.I.K Sped. No. ti 3 
r 1 The Prospects around me. x86o J nnhai.i. Glue. 1. § 11. 
84 The air around and above us was. .clear. 1882 Ptuonv 
Eng. Journalism .xxi. 158 The woods that lie around a 
Flintshire castle. 

\>.fg. 

1818 Dallam Mid. Age$(i%+v 1 . 496 To pour the radiance 
of unclouded reason around the last struggles of dissolution. 
1877 Lytti.ii. Landm. 111. vii. 134 Around the Stone of the 
bedesman's cell quite a romance has been woven. 

4 . In U. S. : llilhcr and thither over, at random 
through, about; as in ‘to travel around the country.’ 

Arousal (aruu'zal). [f. next + -.uA] The ac¬ 
tion of arousing, or fact of being aroused. 

[Not in Craig 1847. Webster cites Hake.) 1854 tr. Lamar - 
tine's Celebr. Char. 11 . 122 The sudden arousal of the Dau¬ 
phin by her voice. 1865 Gaysoorthys II. 22 Listening to 
the sounds of arousal about the country side. 

Arouse (amir*), v. [f. A- pref. 11 + Rouse, 
after such pairs as rise, arise , wake, awake.] 

1 . To raise or stir up (a person) from sleep or 
inactivity; to awaken. 

1593 Shakr. 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 3 Loud houling Wolues 
arouse the Jades That dragge the Tragicke melancholy 
night. 1791 Cowper Iliad x. 36 Grasping his spear, forth 
issu’d to arouse His brother. 1860 Tyndall Glue. 1. § n. 
80 HI fell asleep. My friend, however, soon aroused me. 

2 . To stir up into activity, efccite (principles of 
action, emotions, etc.). 

[1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 510 A roused Vengeance sets him 
new* a-worke.] 1728 Thomson Spring 1002 But absent, 
what fantastick woes arous'd Rage in each thought. 1859 
Merivalk Rom. F.mp. xlv.V. 225 N T o suspicion was aroused. 
1863 Kemble Rest'd. Georgia 20 It arouses the killing pro- 
pensity in me. 

3 . ittlr. (for ref.) To wake up, bestir oneself. 

X82* W. Havercal in /.z£mi882'i 33 The parish began to 

arouse and visitors to inquire. 

Arouse (arcurz), sh. rare. [f. prcc. vb.] An 
act of arousing, an alarum. 
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ARRAIGNMENT. 


i88x Chr. Rossetti Pageant, etc. 7, 1 blow an arouse 
Through the world’s wide house To quicken the torpid earth. 

Arouse, -owze, var. Aurouse v. Obs. to water. 
Arouser (aruu*zoi). [f. as prec. + -erU] One 
who arouses. 

1869 Mrs. Whitney Hitherto ix. 98 She sprang from her 
bed, and followed her arouscr. 

Arousing (arairzii)), ppl. a. [f. Arouse v. + 
-ING 2 .] Rousing, stirring, exciting. 

1841 Myers Cath. Tk. 111. § 48 Arousing as a trumpet-call. 
+Aroirt,z>. Obs . [A doubtful word, the reading 
and sense being uncertain in both quotations. The 
first may read arounted ' see ARf XT, or a-routed from 
rout ; the second reads route in all the early MSS. 

If ctrout existed, it might represent OF. aroutcr to 
start (one) on his way, send away, f. a to + route.] 
*399 Rich. Kedeless in. 221 Hut, arouutyd ffur his ray, and 
rebuked ofte, He had leue of lord .. to go or he drank. 
Chancer s (ed. Urry> Man of Lawes T. 442 In all that lond 
no Cristin durst arout \Six-text, no Cristen dorste route]. 

Arove, obs. pa. t. of Arrive v. 

A-row (arju) ; a dr. Forms: 3 areawe, 3-5 

arewe, 4 arawe, 4 6 arowe, a-row^e, a-rew(e, 

5 o rowe, 6 7 arew, 6-9 a-row, arow. [A prep} 

+ Row sbi] 

1 . Of place : In a row, rank, or line. 
a 1300 Ploriz 4 Bl. 298 Alle f>ilke ]>at clene maidenes beo 
Schulle sute arewe under JkU treo. c 1380 Sir Peru mb. 4605 
An hep of frenschemen l e >' c araw-e. 1580 Siunev Ar¬ 
cadia (1622 83 ’ 1 'ill home they walk arowe. 1600 Chapman 
Watt vi. 259 Twelve lodgings of like stone, like height, 
were likewise built arew. 1737 Pope Intit. I for. /fist. 1. vii. 

77 A little House with trees a-row. 1858 Longf. Ropewalk 
1, That building, .with its windows all a row. 

*t* 2 . Of time or order: In succession, one after an¬ 
other, successively. Obs. 

c 1230 After. R. 198 Her beo 3 mi areawe hold he seouen 
heaued sunnen. 1387 Trkvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. I. 79 Pro- 
uinces and londes )>e whiche 1 schal descrine and rekene al 
arewe \pcr ordittent], <"1420 Chron. Vilod. 603 Thre njjtes 
arowe he sey^e same sy;t. c 1430 freemasonry 348 For to ' 
be stwardtis alle o rowe, Weke after weke. 1553 87 fr oxe A. j 
<y .)/. 111 . 552 Christ demanded of Peter, .three times a-row, 
Petre, a mas met 1598 Sylvester Pit Bart as 11. iy. iv. 
Argt., Jehu's line likewise Shallum supplants. King-killing 
Treacheries Succeed a-row-. 

Arow, obs. f. Arrow ; var. of Argh a. Obs. timid. 
Arowblast, -er, obs. forms of Auralest, -er. 

Arpeggio (arpedd.^v [It,, f. arpeggio re to 
play upon the harp. f. arpa harp.] The employ¬ 
ment of the notes of a chord in rapid succession 
instead of simultaneously; a chord thus played 
or sung. 

174* in Bailey. 1786 J.C. Walker Irish Bards 17 T.i A 
racaraide, or rhapsodist, who occasionally sustained his voice 
with arpeggios swept over the strings of the harp. 1868 Geo. 
Eliot Sp. Gipsy t. 39 Jnan .. touched his lute With soft ar¬ 
peggio. 1879 F. Taylor in Grove Diet. M ns 1.87/2*1 be down¬ 
ward arpeggio, .is but rarely employed in modern music. 

Arpe ggio, r. [f. prec.; ef. It. arpeggiare, F. ar~ 
peger ] To play or sing (a chord) as an arpeggio. 
1864 tr. Spchrs A utobiog . I. 2 ,1 arpeggiod the chord lu her. 

;| Arpent see below\ Also 7 arpen, -ine 
{erron. arpentier). [a. V. arpeut (=Pr. arpen, 
aripi/t) L. arepennis (Columella), arapennis Isi¬ 
dore) — sent ij tiger urn 'half an acre/ according to 
Columella a Gallic word. See Littre. Formerly 
quite naturalized as a*jpen(t, a jpin ; now again 
treated as French : arpan.] An obsolete French 
measure of land, containing a hundred square 
perches, and varying with the different values of 
the perch from about an acre and a quarter to 
about five-sixths of an acre. 

1580 IIoLLVBANn Treat. Pr. Tong., Demi arpent, halfe 
an arpent, that is, nine hundreth foote of grt unde. 1601 
Holland Pliny 1 . 550 An Acre or Arpen of ground, called 
in Latinc lugerum. 1622 Malynes Anc . Law-Mcrth. 51 
The partition of Lands by Mcxsures, Acres, Arpentiers, 
Bunderen. 1623 JA\ , EasTF.R/><*r'/V'TArtTf-C , aTrm. iii. in Hazl. 
Dodsl. 111 . 74 If he be master Of poor ten arpincs of land. 
1727 Bradley Pant. Diet. s.v. Corn, As many Pounds of 
Salt-petrc .. as you have Arpents of I-and to sow'. 1869 
Parkmas J)isco7>. Gt. West i. (1875)7 ba Salle had. .assigned 
to each settler half an arpent, or about a third of an acre. 

[Arpentator. Latinized form of F. arpenteur, 
in Spelman (16^4), whence in some mod. Diets.] 

II Arpenteur (arpantOT). [F. agent-noun f. 
arpenti] A measurer of land; a land-surveyor. 

1791 A. Young Trav. Prance 149 Mons. Arthaud, the ar¬ 
penteur. .answered my enquiries satisfactorily. 

Arpsicord, Arpy : see Harp-, 

Arquated, obs. variant of Arcuated, after IT. 
an/uer: in Worcester 1859. 

Arquebus, and derivatives: see Harquebus. 
Arquerite (avikwurait). Min. [f. (1842) Ar- 
queros , mines in Chili, where found + -ITE.] A 
native amalgam of silver. 

Arquifoux, variant of Alquifou. 
t Arr, sb. Obs. exc. in north, dial. Also 3-5 
erre (a nerre),'4-6 arre, 5 ar. [a. ON. orr t or; 
cf. Da. ar .] A wound, scar. Only in northern 

writers, and still common dialectally. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxvii. 6 Stanke and roten mine erres 
ere ma. 1340 Ham role Pr. Consc. 5600 pe erres of his 


[Christes] wondes sal speke. 1388 Wyclif Lev. xxii. 22 If 
it hath a scar \v.r. arre]. c 1450 Gloss, in Wright / r <v. 209 
Hec cicatrix, a nerre. 1564 MS. Depos. Ecct. Crt. Yrk., 
Hayth noi any arre or arres of his legg or legges. 1655 W, 
Raw marsh MS. Depos. J 'rk. Castle, A young man with 
pock arrs in his face. 1691 Rav A*. Countr. il'ords, An Arr\ 

A bkar. Pock-arrs, the Marks made by the Small Pox. 
This is a general Word, common both to North and South. 
1863 Atkinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘ i'll gie. thee an arr to 
carry to thy grave,*.. An arr on the conscience, is the in¬ 
ward impression of having done wrong. 

+ Arr, v}- Obs. [Origin uncertain : Matzner 
compares LG. arren to vex, f. arre anger =* OF). 
erre, ierre , eorre. Cf. next.] To anger, vex, worry. 

[1382 Wyclif Dent, xxxii. 16 Thei eggiden him in alycn 
goddis, and in abornynaciouus to wraththe arreden [7'. r. 
arcreden, rereden; Vulg. concitavernnt). a 1400 Cov. Myst. 
306 The Jewys xal crye for joy w ith a gret voys, and arryn 
hym, and pullyn of lus clothis. 1651 N. Bacon Hist. Disc. 
xiv. 216 He arred both the Clergy and Laity. 

t Arr, r. 2 Obs. [A word imitating the sound ; 
whence also R is called by Persius littera canina. 
In some modem dialects narr, and nurr .] To 
snarl as a dog. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour C ij b. F.che arred at other lyke 
houndcs. 1600 N ashr Summer s Last Will in Hazl. Dodsl. 
VIII. 44 They arre and bark at night against the moon. 
1603 Hollanu Plutarch's Mor. 726 <R.) A dog is .. fell and 
quarrelsome, given to arre. 

Arra, variant of Auiun and Arrha. 

Arrable, obs. form of Horrible. 

II Arracacha (a-raka ljab Rot. [native Indian 
name.] A genus of umbelliferous plants, with 
tuberous roots, found in the north of South America, 
of which one species {A. esculenta) is a staple 
article of food with the inhabitants. 

1823 Agric. <V Bot, in Ann. Reg. 304/2 Several excellent 
roots of the famous Arracacha. 1832 I’eg.Subst. Food 169 
Arracacha .. is cultivated .. for its root, which is farinaceous, 
and easy of digestion. 

Arrace, obs. form of Auras ; var. Abase v. Obs. 
Arrach, obs. form of Orach {Atriplex). 
Arrache. var. Auache v. Obs . to pluck out. 
t Arra’cliement. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. F. ar- 
rack emait. f arrach er : see Araciie] *1 hat which 
is torn or broken ofT; a fragment. ^ 

1638 Sanderson 21 Serm. Ad. Aul. vii. 1673' 99 These 
precious Souls of ours, the very exhalations and arrache- 
inents (if I may so speak of the breath of God. 

Arrack (anek,x*rak). Forms: 7 arak, araeke, 

7 9 arnek, 9 arrac. 7- arrack. Aphet. 7- raek. 
[Ultimately Arab., Jyz caraq ssveat, juice, esp. in 

szaraq at-tamr 4 the (fermented) juice of the date/ 
whence extended to all sorts of fermented bever¬ 
ages. The word has been adopted in all Moham¬ 
medan countries ; the Pg. araca, araque. Sp. arac, 
Fr. a rack, and Eng. arrack, are taken from Indian 
vernaculars, with the Indian sense. Sec also Rack.] 
A name applied in Eastern countries to any 
spirituous liquor of native manufacture; especially, 
that distilled from the fermented sap of the coco- 
palm, or from rice and sugar, fermented with the 
coco-nut juice. 

I1516 Barbosa Trav. trand. Ld. Stanley tHakl.! 59 They 
bring cocoa-nuts huraca twhich is something to drink’.] 
1602 5 E. Scot Java in Purchas (16251 L J 73 Kept a victual- 
4 ing house, and brewed Arackc. 1694 ' 1 *. K. in Phil. Trans. 
XVI11. 277 A sort of Jaundise, contracted by the freuuent 
drinking of Arak or Rack. 1697 Dampier 1^.(1729) I. 203 
Arack is distill'd also from Rice, and other things.. 1782 J 
TauMai'LL hVPiugal tv, And well invok'd with punch of 
arrack. Hold converse sweet in tent or liarrack. 1834 Penny 
Cycl. II. 233 '! Arack or Arrac. 1859 Tennent Ceylon II. 
127 Toddy drawers .. ascending theicoco-nnt) trees in que-t 
of the sap drawn from the spathes of the unopened flow-ers 
to be distilled into arrack. 

b. attrib . 

160a 5 E. Scot Java in Purchas I. 184 Drave them into a 
Racke-house. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (1812) I. 102 The 
arrack punch with which he treated them. 1808 Orient. 
Field Sports I. 88 The bad effects of these arrack shops. 

Arrage: sec Average sb. 

Arraged, Arragonite : see An a*. 

Arrah (arra), inf. [Irish. (Farquhar was of 
Irish birth.)] An expletive expressing etnolion or 
excitement, common in Anglo-Irish speech. 

1705 Farquhar Twin Rivals 111. Si, A rah, you Fool, ish it 
not the saam ting ? 1707 — Beaux Strat. v. ii, Arra Honeys, 
a clear Caase. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 119 Upon 
which he bade me turn out. 4 Arra, for what? said 1. 1820 
Combe (Dr. Syntax) Consol. It. 157 Arrah, my Dears, it does 
confound me. 

Arrai, -ment, obs. forms of Array, -mknt. 
Arraign (ar^ n), vA Forms: 4 arayne, 4-5 
areyne, ar(r)ene, 5 aren3i, arreyne, 5-6 arrey gne, 
-aynge, 6-7 arrain(e, -eign, 7 araigne, orraigne, 
6-arraign. Aphet. 5-6 reyne, reygne. [a. AF. 
araine-r,areine-r,arenc-r, OF .arais-, areis-, aresn - 
jer:—h. adrationare, f. ad to + ralibttdre to reason, 
talk reasonably,talk, f. ration-em reason, reasoning, 
discourse. The later F. araisonner was adopted 
in Eng. as Areason.] 

+ 1. trans . To call (a person) to account, or to 
answer for himself; to interrogate, examine. Obs. 


CX325 E. E. AlLt. P. C. 191 Arayned hym Ijonahl ful 
runyschly what raysouii he hade .. to slepe so faste. c 1360 
Mercy 85 in E. E. P. (1862) 121 peose are pe werkes of Merci, 
Of whuche crist wol vs areyne. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls 
Ser. IV. 303 Augustus areyned \interrogavif\ hym and seide. 
1447 Bokenham Lyvys of Seyntys 15 He hyr thus are>*nyd 
w>nh a pale faas, 

2. esp. I*o call upon one to answer for himself on 
a criminal charge; to indict before a tribunal. 
Hence gen. To accuse, charge with fault. 

a 1400 Leg. Rood 147 To a-rene Wrecches J>at wraj>]>e F» 
chylde. 1450 Somner in 4 C. Eng. Lett. 4 He wasarreyned 
upon the appechcments and fonde gylty. c 1450 H enryson 
Mor. Pa. 42 The Sheepe againe before the Wolfe aren^ied. 
1528 More Heresyes 111. Wks. 212/2 V* were arreygned for 
a felonye. 1542 Brinklow Complaynt v. (18741 18 The day 
whan ye shal be reygned at the judgement seate of God. 
1611 Shaks. Wint. T. lit. ii. 14 Thou art here accused and 
arraigned of High Treason. 1722 Dp. Fof. Mott PI. (1840) 
310, I was carried down to the Sessions house, where I was 
arraigned. *754 Richardson Gratuiison IV. xxiv. 177 Lady 
Olivia is grieved .. and arraigns herself and her w icked 
passion. *876 Freeman Form. Corn}. IV. xviii. 129 For that 
crime he was arraigned .. before the King and his Witan. 

3 . To accuse of some fault or imperfection, im- 
peach, call in question, find fault with (actions, 
measures, statements, opinions). 

167a Drypkn Cong. Granada i. i, Judge-like thou sit’st, to 
praise or to arraign The flying Skirmish of the darted Cane. 
1772 Junius Lett. Pref. 10 They arraign the goodness of 
Providence. 1776 Gibbon Decl. <5- F. I. xxiv. 68i He boldly 
arraigned the abuses of public and private life. 1820 Bvaos 
Mar. Pat. v. i. 269 You do not then .. arraign our equity? 
b. absol. 

1746 Smollett Reproof 202 And let me still the sentiment 
disdain Of him, w ho never speaks but to arraign. 

14 . To try, judge. Obs. rare. 

1623 Hemisg & Cono. in Shaks. C. Praise 145 Though you 
be a Magistrate of wit, and sit on the Stage .. to arraigne 
Playes dailie. 

f 5 . To sentence, condemn. Obs. rare. 

1658 J. Rowland Mouffet's Theat. Ins. 110a When they 
finde they are arraigned to die. 
t Arrai’gH, i'. 2 Lazo. Obs. Also 6 7 araine, 
arraine. [a. late AFr. arraigner, araincr, the 
latter originating in a mis spelling of aramcr, OF. 
a rainier, also aramir, cogn. w. Pr. aramir, OCat. 
aremir (Diez)late L. adhramirc (< adrh •, adehr -, 
adcr-) in Salic and Longobard Laws ; f. ad to + 
rami re (in Vr.ramir), according to Grimm and 
Diez ad. Goth, hramjan, whence ushratnjan to cru¬ 
cify, perh. to hang up. In England, the AFr. ara- 
mtr was rc-latinized as an-atndre (in Bracton, 
I'leta'. 

The Goth, hramjan is prob. cogn. w. Gr. xpeua- * hang.’ 
'The literal sense in which it was taken into late L. is un¬ 
known : Mullenhoff(in Wait/, Atte Recht der sal. Frankctt, 
277) shows that it probably named some sensible, perhaps 
symbolical, action, which was afterwards disused and for¬ 
gotten, while the technical phrases containing the w ord re¬ 
mained : sec adramire sacra men turn, testimonia, testes, 
vadium, helium, arrarnare assisam, in Ducange. The true 
origin of arraign in this sense w'as pointed out by Spelman 
(S.v. Adrhamire but as he unfortunately failed to see that 
it w'as a distinct word from the prec., and took aramer as 
the source of both, his successors rejected, his truth along 
with his error, and in all Dictionaries this word now er¬ 
roneously stands as a sense cf the prec.] 

To appeal to, claim, demand ; in phr. arraine 
(i. e. a name) an assize. 

Ina75 Bractox iv. i. 15 F.t arramavit assisam novae dis- 
seysina:. c *290 Britton hi. vi. 13 Si ambedeus. eynt arrame 
assise de mort de auncestre vers une estraunge persone. 
1481 Littleton (5 442 Si home seit disseisi. et il arraine un 
assise envers 1 c disseisour.] 1528 Perkins Proft. Bk. v. § 377 
If his disseisor arraign an assise against him. 1574 tr. Little¬ 
ton Tenures 78 a, The lessee arraineth an assise of Novel 
disseisin of y* land againste the lessour. 1628 Coke On 
Litt. 262 b, To arraigne the Assise is to cause the Tenant to 
be called, to make the plaint, and to set the cause in such 
order as the Tenant may bee enforced to answer thereunto; 
and is deriued of the French word Arraigner. 1641 Termes 
de la Ley 26 Arraine is to put a thing in order, or in his 
place : As hee is said to arraine an Assise of Novel Dis¬ 
seisin. 1714 FoaTEScuE-AiANtvin/Vr/r'jcK/s Abs. $ Lint, 
Mon. 126. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v. Arraign. 

Arraign (ar^'ii), sb. [f. Arraign vX\ Ar¬ 
raignment, indictment. 

1638 Heywood Rape Lucr. 187 The freest Citizens with- 
out attaint, Arraigne, or judgement, we to exile doome. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I.645 The cleric of the arraigns 
stood up in great disorder. 

Arraigner (ar^i-noj). [f. as prec.+ -KRi; cf. 
OK. araisneor .] One who arraigns, accuses, or 
finds fault. 

i860 Sat. Rev. X. 183/1 A subject on which the doctor can 
challenge his arraigners without fear. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
H.S. IV. xxviii. 32 Imperfect compliance ..would open a 
fair field to the arraigners of America. 

Arrargning, vbL sb. [f. as prcc.+ -ixob] 
The action of the verb Arraign* ; arraignment. 

c 1530 More Debell. Salem Wks. 976/2 Neither at the en- 
deignting nor at hys arreighning. 1670 Try at R udyard,etc. 
in Phoenix 1721 1 .352 The manner of that Bench's Arraigning 
and Condemning. 1851 Carlyle Sterling vii, Those mean 
repinings, miserable arraigning? and questionings of the 
Eternal Pow'er. 

Arraignment (ar^nment). Also 6 arrain-, 
arreign(e-, 7 araygn-. [a. OF. araisnemenl, {. 
araisnier’. see Arraign v . and -ment.] 
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1 . The act of arraigning or fact of being arraigned; 
accusation before a tribunal, indictment, charge. 

1548 Cover dale Erasm. Par. 1 'hil. i. 12 Y* emprjsonment, 
fetters, anraignemcnles, and my other calamities. 1586 
Tiiynne in A nimadv. Pref. 74 The books of the law .. (where 
his arreignement is liberalise set downe). 1635 Chatman & 
Shirley Chabot iv. i, Put away, Judges; and pursue the ar. 
raignment Of this polluted Chancellor, 1722 Dk Foe Moll 
El. (1840) 310 At the arraignment 1 pleaded not guilty. 1864 
Ainsworth Tower Lend. 152 The different peers appointed 
to hear the arraignment of the prisoners. 

2 . A charging with, or formal imputation of, 
faults ; accusation, hostile criticism. 

1595 Mossk (////<-) Ar reign ment and Conviction of Userie, 
its Iniquitiesand Unlawfulness. 1722 m Kcble lip. T. Wilson 
xvi. (1863) 502 One Article whereof was an arraignment of 
their proceedings in the case of Mr. Bridson’s suspension. 
1810 Scott Lady 0/L. v. vi, Wrothful at such arraignment 
foul, Dark lowered the clansman’s sable scowl. 

Arraiment, obs. form of Akkaymkxt. 

Arraise, -ays, var. Akaisk v. Obs. to raise. 
Arraise, Sc. var. Aback?*. Obs. to snatch away. 
Arraison, var. Akeaso.n v. Obs. to question. 
Arrand, obs. f. Krkand, Arrant; dial. f. Arai.v 
Arrange (aryt-nd^), v. Forms: 4-6 araynge, 
5-6 ar(r)enge, 8- arrange, [a. OF. arangie-r, 
arettgier, f. a to + rangier, reugier, f. rang, re fig 
Rank. A rare word until modern times ; not in 
Bible 1611, Shaksperc, Milton's poetry, or l’ope.] 

1 . trans. To draw up in ranks or in line of battle. 

137$ Bariiour Bruce xii. 36 He saw hym swa araynge [?= 

arraying] his men on raw. 1489 Caxton Eaytes 0/A rtues 1. i. 

2 Who gauest manere & ordre to arenge hatailles. 1523 Ln. 
Berners Eroiss. cccxxv. (R.) ' 1 ‘here he araynged his men in 
tlie stretes. 1596 Spenser E. Q. 1. vi. 38 To see two knights 
. . arraung’d in battell new. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. 
(18421 I. 226 The marvel is, that the well-informed part of 
the middle classes . . does not arrange itself on the side of 
tlie reformers. 1843 Carlyle Past 4- /V.(i8s8> 93 Arranged 
in supreme regimental order, 
b. intr. (for rejl ,). 

1523 bo. Berners Eroiss. I. eexv. 269 The reside we (who 
were worste harneysedi, arenged alonge on the hylle syde. 

2 . lrans. To put (the parts of a thing) into 
proper or requisite order; to adjust. 

1802 Paley Nat. Tfteol. ii. § 2 A mechanism previously 
arranged. 1837 Disraeli \'cue tin 1. xvi, Squire Mount- 
meadow then, arranging his countenance, announced that 
the bench was prepared. 1868 Geo. Eliot F. Holt 11 II is 
soft white hair was carefully parted and arranged, 
b. rejl. To put oneself in order ; prepare oneself. 
1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. VII. xvtu. vii. 212 Friedrich .. 
hastens to arrange himself for the new contingencies. 

3 . Mus. To adapt (a composition) for instruments 
or voices for which it was not originally written. 

a 1838 (title) A Selection of National Airs Arranged for the 
Harp or Pianoforte by Mrs. Gibson. 1849 Athenian 20 
Oct. 1067 Even though the composers 1 arranged ’ be Haydn, 
Mo7art, etc. 1879 C. Parry in Grove Diet. Mas. I. 95/1 
Brahms has arranged .. his piano string quintett as a * son¬ 
ata 1 for four hands on two pianos. 

4 . trails. To place (things) in some order, dispose. 

1791 Boswell Johnson x. (1848) 81 The greengrocers and 
fruiterers were beginning to arrange their hampers. 1815 
Wordsw. Poet. Wks. 1 . Pref. 16 Poems, apparently miscel¬ 
laneous, may with propriety be arranged .. with reference to 
the powers of mind predominant in the production of them. 
1853 Soyer Pantropk. 390 Lettuces, olives, pomegranates, 
Damascus plums, tastefully arranged on silver dishes. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (18761 111 . xii. 215 The parts in the 
two dramas were differently arranged, 
b. intr. (««/) To get into order, fall into place. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr . vi. xviii, Forms .. Cloudy and in¬ 
distinct ..Till, slow arranging, and defined, they seem To 
form a lordly and a lofty room. 

5 . trans. To settle (relations between parties, 
conflicting claims, matters in dispute, differences); 
to adjust. 

1837 M acre Any Remit/. 1 1.82, 1 sent the authors out of the 
room to arrange the matter. 1867 Fkoudk Short Stud. (1872) 

1 .24 The relations between himself and his dependants will 
have to be arranged on other principles. 1878 Seeley Stein 
111 .49S ‘Hie quarrel, partly by the interference of the Crown 
Prince, was arranged. 

6. intr. ( = To arrange matters): To come to an 
agreement or understanding as to mutual relations, 
claims, matters in dispute. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. VIII. 90 We cannot ar¬ 
range with our enemy in the present conjuncture. 1831 
B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life l ; ix. 359 He then went on to 
Copenhagen to arrange with his father. 

7 . trans. To settle the order, manner, and circum¬ 
stantial relations of (a thing to be done) ; to plan 
beforehand. 

1786 Burke Art. W. Hastings in. Wks. XI. 432 That the 
acts done should be arranged with the Rajah. 1837 Harris 
Gt. Teacher 340 Kvery step he took was calculated and ar¬ 
ranged. 1849 M ACAVLAY Hist. Eng. ii. 1 . 267 The details of 
a butchery were frequently discussed, if not definitely ar¬ 
ranged. 

8. intr. {simply, or with inf or subord. cl.) To 
come to, or make, a settlement with other persons 
as to a matter to be done, so that all concerned in 
it shall do their part. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 360 For Halifax had ar- 
ranged that 21 temporal peers. . should be ready. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jrttls. (1872) I. 96 To arrange about 
my passport, i860 Tyndall Gtac. i. § 17. 121, I had ar- 
ranged to meet Ramsay this morning. 1869 A. Morris 
Open Seer. ii. 186 God knew that we should deserve and 
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require suffering, and arranged accordingly. Mod. They 
have arranged for a concert on Monday week. 

Arranged (ar^-ml^d), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ki>.] 
a. Drawn up in ranks, b. Put in order; disposed. 

1489 Caxton Faytcs 0/ A rates 1. xii. 32 They slial lette 
cche othre .. in arreuged hatailles. 1840 Cari.ylk Heroes 
(1858) 303 How ill many arranged forces of society fulfil 
their work. 1879 O’Connor Beaconsfteld 231 Abject, though 
artistically arranged, flattery. 

Arrangement (ar^'ndjpnent), [a. F. arrange¬ 
ment (Cotgr. 1611), f. arranger : sec -mkxt.] 

1 . The action of arranging or disposing in order. 

1727 51 Chambers Cyct., Arrangement , or ruugement, the 

disposition of the parts of a whole, in a certain order. 1816 
Miss Austen Emma 11. xiii. 366 There was time only for 
the quickest arrangement of mind; she must be collected 
ami calm, 1870 Jiyons Elcm. Logic xxxii. 278 In large 
libraries .. such modes of arrangement are adopted. 

2 . Arranged condition, orderly disposition, order. 

a 1743 Cheynk iJ.' There is a proper arrangement in the 

parts of elastick bodies. 1742 \oung Nt. Tit. ix. 1108 Ar¬ 
rangement neat and chastest order reign. 1771 Foot Pen - 
seroso 1. 49 O’er the dark arrangements of the globe De¬ 
cember throws his solemn glooms. 

3 . Style or mode in which things arc arranged. 

1785 91 T. Warton Notes on Milton's Min. /Wats t'T. In 
my new arrangement, 1 ought to have placed this piece 
under the Translations. 1822 Di: Quiscey Cong. 11862 97 
'The clouds parsed slowly through several arrangements. 
1871 Tyndall 1 'ragut. Sc. 1 . x\i. 491 To every act of con¬ 
sciousness belongs a determinate molecular arrangement of 
the brain. 

4 . coitcr. A structure or combination of things 
arranged in a particular way or for any purpose; 
hence loosely, like affair, concern, production. 

1800 Herschel in Phil. Trans. XC. 401 An arrangement 
of twelve bricks, placed on a stand. 1871 If. Stewart Heat 
§ 165 Such an arrangement is called a thermopile. 1881 
Miss Bradoon Asph. II. 46 'That lace arrangement which 
you call a cap. 

5 . Mus. The adaptation of a composition for 
voices or instruments for which it was not origin¬ 
ally written ; cotter . a piece so adapted. 

1849 Athenxum 20 Oct. 1067 It was disheartening, too, to 
find the appendix . . crammed with arrangement1879 
C. Parry in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 93/1 Arrangements of 
pianoforte works for full orchestra. 

6. A settlement of mutual relations or claims 
between parties; an adjustment of disputed or 
debatable matters; a settlement by agreement. 

1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. 1185S^ 111 . 12 It was im¬ 
possible to make an arrangement that would please every¬ 
body. i860 Massey Hist. Eng. xxvii. III. 153 But personal 
prejudices again interposed to prevent an arrangement so 
desirable. 

b. euphetn. An affair of gallantry, an amour. 

1751 Chesterf. Lett. 227 117921 III. 26 Vn arrangement, 
which is, in plain Knglish, a gallantry. Ibid. 240 111. 99 
Bragging of. .such an arrangement will equally discredit 
you among men and women. 

7 . Disposition of measures for the accomplish¬ 
ment of a purpose ; preparations for successful 
performance. 

1786 Burke Art. IK Hastings hi. Wks. XI. 432 Arrange¬ 
ments with the Rajah .. for the better government and 
management of his Zemindary. 1837 Macrkady Kanin. 
II. 82 With the latter I made arrangements alwut ballet, 
&c. 1855 Thackeray Nmcomes xxvi. 251 H is own arrange¬ 
ments were made in another quarter. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 

3 Donelagh made the arrangements for the 

(aivi’ndgsi). [f. Arrange v . + -er *.] 

igcs. 

1780 Burke Rejl. Exec. Whs. IX. 273 None of. .the di¬ 
rectors and arrangers have been convicted. 1826 Miss Mit- 
eord / 'Mage Ser. 11.(1863' 400 The arranger of tlie flowers 
in their vases. 1879 C. Parry in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 .92 '2 
Arrangement.. of a gavotte of Gluck’s .. as much marked 
by the personality of the arranger as that of the composer. 

+ Arra nges, sb. pi, Obs. [? f. F. arranger ; 
there is no such sb. in Kr., and Bailey did not know 
the vb. as Eng.] ‘ Ranges or arrangements, ranks/ 
Bailey 1731. 

Arranging, vbl. sb. [f. Arrange v. + -ixg b] 
The action of placing in order, settling relations 
or details. 

1818 W. Havergal ia Life (1882) 19 The arranging and 
planning it has much straitened me for time. 

Arrant (arrant),**.; also6 arraunt, 6 7 -and(e. 
[A variant of Errant, ‘wandering, vagrant, vaga¬ 
bond,’ which from its frequent use in such ex¬ 
pressions as arrant thief\ became an intensive, 

4 thorough, notorious, downright,’ especially, from 
its original associations, with opprobrious names. 
For the vowel-change cf. arrand — errand, Harry 
-Hetty , Hemy , Far «earlier/?/-, etc.] 

+ 1 . Wandering, itinerant, vagrant; esp. in 
knight arrant, bailiff arrant; in which the 
etymological Errant is now alone used. 

(c 1400 Circumcts. (Tumb. 1843) 97 To bryng the lost 
schepc agey n .. That waserrawnt, ydyl, and in vayne.l 1550 
Crowley Epigr. (1872^ 12 Title, Of Bavlifc Arrantes. 1557 
K. Arthur (Copland) vn.x, With that knyght wyll 1 juste, 
for 1 see that he is a knyght arraunt. 1602 Warner Alb. 
Eng. ix\ xlvi. 217 Arrant Preachers, humming out a com¬ 
mon-place or two. 1647 Howard Croton Rev.j 8 BayUffe 
arrant. Fee.—4/. 1 is. yi. (1691 Blount La so Did., Bailiffs 
Errant are those whom the Sheriff appoints to go up and 
down the County to serve Writs, etc.j 
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Arranger 

One who arras 


2 . In Thief errant, arrant thief [*= robber]: 
orig. an outlawed robber roving about the country, 
a freebooter, bandit, highwayman ; hence, a public, 
notorious, professed robber, a ‘common thief,’ an 
undisguised,-manifest, out-and-out thief. 

c 1386 Chaucer Mane. T. 120 An outiawe or a thef erraunt. 
[See the whole passage.] 1553 Balk I'ocacyon in Hart. 
Misc. (Malh.) I. 362 'The most errant!e thefe and mercilcsse 
murthercr. 1563 Grafton Citron. Hen. II ’,an. i < K.j There 
is not so ranke a traytor, nor so arrant a thefe. 1637 
Pockli.noton Snnd. no Sabb. 13 The arrantest Pharisee 
theefe in Jerusalem, a 1744 Swh-t Wks. 1841 It. 79 Every 
servant an arrant thief as to wctuals and drink. 1822 W. 
Irving Braceb. Hall ^ xxvii. 247 Who, like errant thieves, 
could not hold up their heads in an holiest house. 

3 . Hence: Notorious, manifest, downright, 
thorough-paced, unmitigated. Extended from 
thief to traitor, knave , rebel , coward, usurer ; after 
1575 widely used as an opprobrious intensive, with 

foot, dunce , ass , idiot, hypocrite, Pharisee, / tipisf. 
/*1111 tan, infidel, atheist, blasphemer , and so on 
through the whole vocabulary of abuse. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. vn. 307 An erraunt vsnrcr. 1494 
Fabyan v. lxxx. 58 Beyog a errant Traytonre. 1538 Tin- 
stall in Strypc EccL Mem, 1 . 1. xliv. 338 Reginald l^>le, 
comeii of a noble blood, ami thereby the more eirant traitor. 
1553 Prod. ibid. 111 . App. vi. 10 The most arramle tra) tour 
Syr John Dudley. < 1588 Greene Er. thnon v. 26 Why, th *u 
arrant dunce, shall I never make tlue a good scholarV 159 6 
Drayton Legends i. 112 Which she to Sots and arrant 
Ideots threw. 1602 Shaks. Ham, t. v. 124 lice’s an arrant 
knatie. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. 11.(16511316 A noble¬ 
man therefore in some likelihood ,. is .. a proud fool, an ar¬ 
rant asse. 1660 II. More Myst, Giutl. v. xiii. 168 Kithcr an 
arrant Infidel or horrid Blasphemer. 1679 Mansell Narr. 
Popish Plot Addr., Who may prove good tools, though 
errant Fools. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 482 'They are errant 
cowards. 1749 K11 i.hing Tout Jones xiv. iii. *1340' 205 The 
arrantest villain that ever walked upon two legs. 1824 W. 
Ikmnu T. Tra r\ 1 1. 54 As arrant a crew of scapegraces as 
ever were collected together. 1837 Howirr R/tr. Life 11. 
1862' 141 The inhabitants of solitary houses are often most 
arrant cowards. 

b. tran.f of things, i.e. opprobrious deeds and 
qualities, theft, presumption, lie, de\ice. etc. 

1639 Fuller Holy ll'arv. xxx <184 > 301 It were arrant 
presumption for flesh to prescribe God hi-* way. 1692 
Bi.NVI.ky Boyle lx\t. i. 9'They cover the most arrant Atheism 
under the mask and shadow of a Deity. 1753 Run vriimiN 
Grandison 17311 IV. xxxiv. 241, l am afraid l have written 
arrant nonsense. 1776 Pennant Tour Scot. n. 327 This 
hill, till about the year 995, was an errant desert .. and un¬ 
inhabitable. 1858 Buckle Civitis. >1869' III. v. 4S0 l.itlb 
better than arrant trifling. 

4 . Without opprobrious force: Thorough, down¬ 
right, genuine, complete, ‘regular.’ 

1570 Levins Man ip. 25 Arrant, groftdis , magnus. 1575 
TuRiikrv. Generic 193 Good and arrant Terriers .. to make 
the foxe or Badgerd start the soner. 1664 Km-i.yn Sy/ra 05 
He that shall behold its grain .. will never scruple lu pr«. 
nouncc it arrant wood. 1704 Roue l Bsses Kpil. 1 5 They 
Like arrant Huswives, rise by Break of Day. 1820 W. 
Irving Sketch Bk. 11 . 59 A tight brisk little man, with the 
air of an arrant old bachelor. 

t 5 . With the opprobrious force transferred to the 
adj.: Thoroughly bad, good for nothing, rascally. 

1581 II. Riche Farewell 11846' 25 Her !>e:iut:e hail so en¬ 
tangled her arrant hoste. 1592 G. Har\ ky Pierce's Supaer. 

6 So forward to accuse, debase, revile .. as the arrantest fel¬ 
low in a Country? 1676 Wycherley P/aind>eater in. i. 
Mine's as arrant a Widow-Mother, to her poor Chi kb a. 
arty's in England. 1708 Pope Lett. Wks. 1736 V. 61 \ uii 
are not so arrant a critic of the modern Poets as .. to damn 
them without a hearing. 1761 Smollett Gtl Bias \ 11. iii, It 
was easy to see through all his piety that he was an arrant 
author at the bottom. 

b. as pi ed. 

1641 Milton A nimadv. Def. Smectymn. ii, 'The authority 
of some synodal canons which are now arrant to us. 

0 . as sb. A person of no reputation, a good-fur¬ 
nothing. 

1605 Breton Be not angry 8 Her good-man who should he 
sent of errands, while she were with her arrant*. 

A’rrantly, adv. [f. prec. + -IA -.] Thoroughly 
(in a bad sense), notoriously, ‘ abominably/ 
a 1600 John Bon 81 in Had. E. P. P. IV. 10 Ye sing so 
arantly well, yc make me fal a slept, c 1660 Lestranck i J.» 
Funeral tears are as arrantly hired out as mourning clnke*. 
1834 Sir H. Taylor Artevelde u. v. iii, That is a heavy fall¬ 
ing-off, my friends, And arrantly ill timed. 

Arras (re*ras\ Forms: 5-6 aras, ares, 6 arays, 
arase, aresse, arres, (aryste, -iste), 6-7 arasse, 

7 arrace, 4-9 arras, [a. Arras , name of a town 
in Artois famed for its manufacture of the fabric.] 

*397 B 7 // of John of Gaunt in Nichols Royal Wills 156 
Draps d'Arras. 1536 Bkllenoene Cron. Scott. (1821 > 11 .50 
Claithis of arres, and tapest rets. 1776 [see 4k 1823 Likgard 
Hist. Eng. VI. 69 The walls hung with cloth of arras. 

1 . A rich tapestry fabric, in which figures and 
scenes are woven in colours. 

c 1400 Epiph. (Tumb. 1843' 114 Or was ther arras abowt hur 
hede bownd? 1531 Elyot Gov. hi. ii. (i 5 S 7 > M 4 With riche 
arasse or tapestryc. 1596 Unton Invent. 7 One olde cover- 
lett of Ariste. a 1626 Bacon Maxims Com. Law xxv. (1636) 
92 My suit of Arras with the story of the Nativity anti 
Passion. 1790 Cowper Odyss. x. 14 Stateliest couches, with 
rich arras spread. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. xxi. Like the 
figures on arras, that gloomily glare. 

2 . A hanging screen of this material formerly 
placed round the walls of household apartments, 
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often aL such a distance from them as to allow 
of people being concealed in the space between. 

1598 Siiaks. Merry H\ in. iii. 97 She shall not sec me, 1 will 
ensconce mce bchinde the Arras. 1678 R. Lestrance 
Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 203 The Rusling of a Rat behind the 
Arras. 1823 Scott Quentin D. x, His guide .. vanished 
through a side-door behind the arras. 1876 Green* Eng. 
People vii. § 8. 446 She called for a sword .. and thrust tt 
from lime to lime through the arras. 

3 . fig. or Iransf from prec. senses. (See also next.) 
T1630 Drumm. of Hawtii. Irene Wks. 1711, 170 When ye 

enter into the cabinets of your own hearts, *and there, for 
finest arras and pourtraits, hnd millions of Christians.. dis¬ 
figured, massacred, butcher'd. 1856 Kane A ret. Exp. I. 
xiv. 153 Fires, buffalo-robes, and an arras of investing sail¬ 
cloth, were unavailing to bring up the mean temperature to 
the freezing-point. 

4 . alt rib., as arras doth, hangings, weaver work. 
1485 Inv. in /Upon Ch. Acts 366 Coopertoriutn lecti, de 

areswerkc, 154a Erasrn. Apophth, 11564* 13 Aresse 

hanginges, and the ot her del ices of riche men. 1565 Golding 
( hud's Met. vt. 11593*131 And with an arras weaver's combe 
of box she fiercely smil Arachne. 1575 Churchyard Chippes 
(1S17) 185 M y houses.. Siufi with rich things, and arras clothes 
mow. 1643 11 Eri.E Ansio. Ecrne 3 Clemens Alexandrinus 
called his.. bookes of I >ivinity .. pictured tapistry or Arras- 
work. 1776 Gibbon Peel. «y E. I. 278 Linen from Egypt and 
Arras cloth from Ganl? 1831 Caki.yi.f S,irt. Res. it. iii. 71 
Our dim arras-picture of these University years. 1852 I). 
Mo»k Tom bless Mon v. Wks. 11 . 365 From the panelings*, 
in mouldy shreds, Hung what was arras loom*work. 

Arrased (arrast), ///. a. [f. prec. + ei> 2 .] 
Furnished or covered w ith arras. 

1600 Chatman Iliad v. 199 Eleven fair chariots.. Curtain'd 
and arrass'd under fool. 1881 Rossetti Ball . $ Bonn. 131 
1 he shadows cast on the arras'd wall. 

Arrasene (rcrasrii). [f. Auras.] An em¬ 
broidery material of wool and silk which is stitched 
into a fabric in the same way as crewels. 

i88t Girls Own P. 29 Jan. 288/1 Arrasene work is not the 
same as crewel; the material is a kind of woollen chenille. 
1881 j.V. Art luterih. 27 Oct. 90/1 Silver-gray satin sheet¬ 
ing, with border of vine leaves, worked in claret-colorcd 
arrasene. 

I Arrastre (anrstrA [Sp. ( f. arraslrar to 
trail along the ground, f. L. rastrum harrow.] An 
apparatus for grinding and mixing ores by the 
action of a heavy stone dragged round on a circular 
bed. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss s. v., The arrastre is chiefly 
used for ores containing free gold, and amalgamation is 
combined with the grinding. (Sometimes incorrectly written 
tirraster, arrastra, or raster. i^&^Stundant2o)s.n. 1/5 'I he 
whole of it has been treated, partly by means of arra->iras. 

Arras-wise, erron. f. arris*wise: sec Arris. 
Arraught Spenser), pa. t. of Akeach v. Obs. 
Array (ar< T »), v. Forms: 3-7 arayi^e, 4 6 
araie, (5 arase-n, arey), 5-7 arraie, arraye, 6 
array, [a. AF. arnye-r, uraie-r, — OF. areyer , -dev, 
early ()K. areer {1 si pers. sing, arei), later a y)royer, 
cogn. w. Sp, arrear, Fg. arreiar , 1’r. arednr, It. 
and early Rom. arret/are, f. a, ad to + *redo (OK. 
rei, rat, rot), ‘preparation, order,’ ad. I.C. rede 
(OKris. rede, red, OK. rdde. £cnvde s , Goth, ga- 
raids, ready, prepared; cf. garnidjan to make 
ready, garaide/ns preparation, order. Arreddre, 
areer, was thus 'to make ready, put into order.’] 

I. Of order of position. 

1 . To set or place in order of readiness, to 
marshall, esp. To draw up prepared for battle, 
and in ohs. phr. To array a battle . a. lit. To 
raise in arms. Sec A kray sb. 3. 

r 1325 E. E. A Hit. l\ B. 1442 pc iuelesout of lerusalem .. 
Bi pe syde of pe sale were semcly arayed. ^1350 Will. 
Pale rue 3560 To pe feld he went .. his batailes to araie. 
*375 Hahhour Bruce 111. 233 llannyball his mekill mycht 
Aganys thaiin arayit was. 1382 Wvclif Isa. liv. tt, 1 shal 
araie bi order thi stones, c 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 6105 
The sccund batcll..pe soueran araiet. 1576 Lambardk 
Peramb. Kent 11826' 245 't his place is of it selfe very fit .. 
to array an host of men upon. 1855 Macaulay /list. Eng. 
xviii. IV. 226 A force of thirteen thousand fighting men were 
arrayed in Hyde Park. 1879 O'Flanachan Munst. Cite. 
197 They could persecute any rebel with fire and sword ; and 
for this purpose might array any of the queen’s loyal subjects, 
b. fig. esp. in phr. To array against. 

1823 Hvron Island\\ x. x. All round them seem'd array’d 
Against them. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 375 O11 the 
other side were arrayed almost all the eminent forensic talents 
of the age. 1857 Ruckle Civilis. vii. 341 To induce nearly 
the whole of the clergy to array themselves against Science. 
1871 Farrar It'i/n. Hist. ii. 56 These doubts will be arrayed 
before their minds. 

2 . Law. To array a panel, a jury. Cf. Array sb . 7 

1591 Lamrarde Archeion (1635) 207 Arraying of Pan- 
nets. 1641 Tertues de la Ley 26 Aray is the taking or order¬ 
ing of a Jury. . from whence cometh the Yerbe to array a 
panncll. 1768 Rlackstone Comm. tit. xxiii. 359 If he Jthe 
sheriff) arrays the panel .. under the direction of cither 
party, this is good cause of challenge to the array. 1863 
(see Array sb. 7]. 

II. Of order of condition. 

t 3 . To order, arrange, put or keep in order. Obs. 
c 1440 Morte Art/i. 509 He askes liynte .. How he arayes 
pc rewme and rewlys pe pople. 

III. Of orderly equipment, dress. 

f 4 . To put in order for a purpose; to make (a 
thing) ready, prepare. Obs. 
c 1325 E.E. A Hit. P. A. 718 To suchcis heuen-ryche arayed. 


1382 Wvclif Isa. Iviii. 5 Sac and asken to ara3en [1388 make 
redi]. 1388 — Acts xxiii. 30 The Aspies that thei arayden 
1138a maden redyj for hym. 1393 Gower Con/. 11 .254 The 
batheswcrenlhanaraied. i483Caxton(7oA/. Z<^.26/2Thou 
arayest us lord to the, and thou arayest the to us. 1485 — 
Chas. Gt. 209 Amende and araye theyr harnoys. 
f b. rejl . To prepare oneself, make ready. Obs. 
C1320 R. Rrunne Medjt. 990 And arayde hem faste pen 
for to gone. 1377 Lancl. P. Pt. R. v. 11 Resoun gan arrayen 
hym alle pe reume to preche. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. K. 11. x. 11495)38 We sholde.. araye vs to receyue thvnges 
that, euerlaslyth. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 322 The stiward per- 
ceivid pe Emperour in chambir, and araiyng him to bed. 
t c. intr. To make preparations. Obs. rare. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. IV. 281 While Hcrode 
arayep for pe children deep. . j de netcp/tetornm disponeret]. 

15 . To make ready (food), a. To prepare, 
‘dress.’ b. To serve up in proper fashion. Obs. 

1366 M aundev. xix. 214 Arraye for me, to morwe, a gode 
Dyncr. 1393 ( Jowf.r Con/. 111 .23 The coke, which shal his 
mete array, c 1440 Gesta Rom. 149 The Coke, whan he had 
araied the hert. 1508 13 W. ok Wo rdf. Bk. Keruynge in 
Babees Bk. 277 Yf the capons be soden, araye hym in the 
maner aforesayd. 

tG. To fit (anyone) out with needful prepara¬ 
tions, to equip with (a force, elc.Y Obs . 

*393 Gower Con/. 111 . 288 lie was with worthy compaignie 
Arraied. c 1400 Destr. Troy IV. 1143 lie will aray hym full 
rad with a route noble, 
t 7 . To furnish (a house, etc.''. Obs. 

1366 Maundev. v. 48 The prestes arrayen her Awtcre 
honestly, c 1386 Chaucer Erankt. T. 459 So wcl arrayed 
hous as ther was 0011. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. 1 . 

217 The Capitol was arrayed with hije wallcs i-heled with 
glas and with gold, c 1400 Destr. Troyxw, 750 An Inner 
chamber, pat was rially arayed with a riche l>ede. c 1450 
Lone Lien Grail xx. 68 A large hostel for twenty men . . he 
gan areyen. 

8. To furnish the )>erson with raiment (~arrav- 
ment\ to attire, dress; now, to dress up with dis¬ 
play. a. Irons. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc. 36 Tho kyng l^eir arayed was, c 1340 
Ham role Prose Tt. 27 To wirchipc his. heuedeand his face, j 
and aray it faire and curyusly. t 1450 Merlin xiv. 225 The 
kynge made his doughter to aray hem in riche rolxis. 1523 
Fitzuf.ru. Hush. 49 Take vp thy chyldren and aray them. 
1535 Cover half Isa. xxii. 21 Araye him with thy cote, and 
gyrde him with thy gyrdle. 1611 Bible Gen. xli, 42 Pharaoh 
. . arayed him in vestures offine linnen. 1755 You NO Centaur 
\. Wks. 1757 IV. no As the Jews arrayed our blessed Lord 
in a purple robe, to mock him. 

b. rejl. To dress; now, to dress oneself up. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3365 Scho hir arayed in better wede. 

?c 1475 Squyr Losoe Degre 303 There he araied him in scarlet 
reed. 1603 Siiaks. Mens, /or M. itt.ii. 26, I drinke, 1 eate, 
array my selfe, and Hue. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 

I. x. 80 A plaid, in which Miss M c Kvoy had arrayed herself. 

c. intr. ( = rejl). 

1718 Pope / Had ill. 409 The beauteous warrior now arrays 
for fight, In gilded arms. 

d. To put on dress, armour, etc.). 

1611 Cok.h. s. v. .Sot, The robes that women doe array, 
their priuate fooleries bewray. 1809 Camprell Cert. U’yom. 
in. xx, As he the sword and plume in haste array'd. 

0 . Iransf. and fig. a. To ‘clothe,’ ‘attire,’ 

1388 Wvclif i Tim. ii. 9 Wynimen .. with schamefastnesse 
& sobrenessearaiynge hcinsilf. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) 
Pietes 68 Arraye you withe justice, 1786 W. Gu.pin Tour 
Lakes, A mountain .. arraying itself in the majesty of 
darkness. 1846 Keule Lyra Ittnoc .<18731 154 In fear and 
love thy heart array. 

b. To adorn, deck, set off. 

165a Henlowes Theoph. xu.)vii, Pearld dew arraies As yet 
the virgin-meads. 1697 Drvdf.x / r irg. Eclog. v. 91 The Purple 
Spring Arrays the various Ground. 1823 Ryron Islatui 
iv. vii, She .. thus array'd the grot with torchlight. 
flO. ironically , a. To ‘ dress,’ giving a dressing 
to, drub, thrash ; discomfit, rout. Cf. Dkray. Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Peru mb. 417 A man he} of modi Sarasyn} to 
yule l -ill) arraye. c 1400 Beryn 603 W« wolde aray hym 
so That he [ne] shuld have legge ne foot, to-morow on to 
go. 1481 Reynard (1S44* 85, 1 am so sore arayed, and sore 
hurte. <1530 Ln. Rerners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 131 
A ! syr.. thus hath arayed me two armed kmghtes. 
fb. To put into a (sore) plight, trouble, afflict. 

a 1500 Lancelot 3270 Remembir the, how yhow haith ben 
araid . . With love. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xviii. xxxtx, 
Hath love suche myght for to aray you so In so short a 
space? 1548 Udale, etc. Erasm. Par., Luke xiii. 11 Araied 
with a disease both incurable and peiteous to see. a 1600 
Passion 0/Cryste 419 in Hazl. E. P.P. 111 .17 Vycc. .Whiche 
hathe hym so Encombered and arayed. 

+ c. To disfigure, dirty, befoul, defile. Obs. 

1530 Palsck. 435/2, 1 araye or fyle with ntyer. Jembouc. 
Ibid. 436/1 Vou have arrayed your gowne agaynst the wall. 
1530 Calis to .V Me lib. in 11 a/ 1 . Dodsl. 1 .78 Indeed age hath 
arrayed thee 1 That thou art she, now can scant be espied. 
*575 Garnm, Curt oil’s Needle 1. ii, See, so cham arrayed with 
dabbling in the dirt. 

Array (ar^k), sb. Forms : 4 arai, 4-6 aray(e, 
araie, (■> arey), 5-6 arraie, arraye, 5- array. 
Aphet. ray. [a. AFr, arai -OV. arei (later aroi, 
arroi), ~ Fr. arret, It. arredo, f, areer: see prec. 
(The final diphthong imitates the accented forms of 
the vb. and the primitive sb. ret.)} 

I. Order of position. 

1 , Arrangement in line or ranks, esp. martial 
order. Phrases: in battle array , out of array (obs.). 

c 1350 Will. Paler ne 1597 J>e bolder oup. we be, pci ben 
out of araie. i4^sCaxton Jason 29b,The king of Sklauonyc 
helde his men in araye. 1535 Cover dale Joelii. 7 Euery 
man in his goinge shal kepe his araie. 1584 Powel Lloyds 


Cambria 108 lie followed apase and brake their Arraie. 
1570 87 Hoi.inshed Scot. Chron. I1806) I. 44 They found 
them out of araie in following the chase. 1599 Greene 
Alphonsnsi. t86n 242 Place thy men-at-arms In battle ’ray. 
1667 Milton P. L. ii. 887 With Horse and Chariots rankt in 
loose array. 1693 Mem. Count Teckely iv.31 Their Infantry 
was drawn up in Raltel-array in the Plain beyond. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. 4 E. i. (1782) 1 . 76 Wedged together in the 
closest array. 1814 Scoit Ld. Isles vi. xxxi, The boldest 
broke array. 1839 Jam f.s Louis AT /', 111 .411A young officer 
.. drew his little force up in array. 

b- fig- 

1393 I .anci.. P. Pt. C. vi. 158 P>obe monkes and chanouns 
Han ride out of a-ray. 1611 Bible Job vi. 4 The terrors of 
God doc set thcmsclues in aray against mce. 1757 Young 
Last Day 111. 239 All Heav’n's terrors in array surround the 
hall. 1859 Ib i-fs Friends in C. 1 . 77 When all Europe was 
distinctly marked off into Protestant and Catholic, you 
might bring these two great sections face to face in hostile 
array. 

t 2 . A disposition of men in martial order, a 
display of military force. Obs. 

c *350 Wilt. Palerne 1597 At hat real aray reken schold 
men neuer. c 1380 Sir Eerumb. 2423 Of J>at host 10 be-holde 
huge aray. c 1461 Earl Oxford in Paston Lett. 390 11 . 
12 If Howard purposith hym to make any aray at ourc manor 
of Wynche. 1553 Q. Mary in Strype Eccl. Mem. 111 . App. 
i. 3 And that ye stir not in a forcible array. 

The calling forth of a military force, the arm¬ 
ing of the militia; esp . in Hist, phrase, Commission 
of Array. 

1640-4 Chas. I Let. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111.(1692) I. 657 
In ancient time the Militia of the Kingdom was ever dis¬ 
posed of by the Commissions of Array. 1647 May Hist. 
Part. 11. vi. 115 The time of these contentions between the 
Ordinance of the Militia and Commission of Array. 1809 
Tomlins Lau> /)ict. s, v. Militia, The torm of the com¬ 
mission of array was settled in parliament anno 5 lien. 4. 
1844 Ln. Brougham Brit. Const, xiii.i 18621181 The public ser¬ 
vants who had charge of the musters and arrays. 1875 
Stub ns Const. Hist. 1 . xi\M3s Wales was to furnish infantry 
raised by the new plan of commissions of array 

4 . concr. A host in array; a militaiy force. Hist. 
The militia of a county or city. 

1643 IAngiek] Lane. Vail. Achorj 5 The Array, with some 
three hundred armed men .. possessed themselves of Black- 
burne. x8ax Scott Kenilw. xv, Instructions to have a part 
of the array of the county ready. 184a Aacavx.w Horatius 
i, And hade his messengers ride forth.. To summon his 
array. 1849 — Hist. Eng. i. 1 ,150 The whole array of the 
city of London was under arms, 
f 5 . Order, orderly sequence. Obs. rare. 

1598 Hakluyt I’oy. 1 . 17 To the ende that I may proceed 
in some maner of array, I will first shewe, etc. 

6. A series of things exhibited or displayed in 
line or order; an imposing series. 

18x4 Byron Corsair in. i, Their long array of sapphire and 
of gold. 1843 Prescott Mexico ill. ill. (18641148 Displaying 
a formidable array of teeth. 1846 Grote Greece it. iv. (1883) 
II. 300 A11 array of powerful Doric cities. 1856 Kane 
A ret. Exp. 1 . v. 47 On the right we have an array of cliffs. 
1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xvi. 285 A long array of Trans¬ 
alpine chivalry. 1883 J. Browning in Knemdedge 24 Aug. 
113/2 Something more than an array of figures. 

7 . Law. The order of impanelling a jury; the 
panel. 

*579 Eulke if 1 ski ns's Pari. 389 The last couple .. make 
vp a ful Jewric..hut we may lawfully chalenge the aray. 
1628 CokkC/i Lilt. 136a, The Jurors names are ranked in 
the panne! one vnder another, which order or ranking the 
Jurie is called the array. 1863 ( ox Inst. Eng. Govt. 11. iii. 
353 Challenge to the array is an exception to the whole 
panel, on account of partiality or some default in the., officer 
who arrayed the panel. 1865 Daily Tel. 2 Dec. 5/6 The 
officer to whom the array was entrusted being a Catholic. 

II. Order of condition or state. 

8. A condition of special preparation, or which 
has been attained by special preparation ; the stale 
of being specially fitted out, as for war, festivities, 
solemnities. Now only poet. 

c 1330 R. Rrunne Chron. 110 pe barons on gode aray, at 
London mad k c * feste. <*1386 Chaucer Clerkes T. 206 
A! the paleys put was in array, c 1440 Morte Arth. 74 
One ryalle araye he helde his rounds table. 1447 Boken- 
11 am Lysys of Seyntys 34 The fyrst day of this solenne 
aray. 1484 Rich. Ill in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. II. 54 L 
106 To be redy in their moost defensible arraye. 170a Pore 
Jan. May 308 The pomp, the pageantry, the proud array. 
x8x6 Scott Old Mart, ii, To be partakers of the array and 
the sports which took place, c ^840 Alford Poems, Stand 
up before your God In beautiful array. 

b. In evil array: in a bad condition, badly. 

c 1400 1 « mine Gaso. 2969 Thair clothes war reven on 
evil arai. 

c. (Combining 6 and 8.) 

1851 1 ). Mitciifxl Fresh Glean. 60 Flowers and fruits in 
pretty array stretch down the French tahle-d'hote. 1858 
Ixjngf. M. Standish i. 8 Glittering weapons of warfare, 
Hanging in shining array along the walls of the chamber, 
f 9 . Arrangement, order, or position of matters ; 
a plight, a case; a (pretty) state of affairs! Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer ICt/Ss T. 46 Thow stondest yet.. in such 
array, That of thy lyf hastow no sewerte. <1420 Pa Had. on 
Husb. 1.320 But uppon clay If thou wilt bilde an other is 
the array. 1470-85 (ed. 1634) Malory Arthur (1816) 11 . 399 
1 Aha 1 what array is this?* said sir Launcelot. a 1529 
Skelton El. Rummyngx^i Some have no mony—For theyr 
ale to pay 4 , That is a shreud aray. 1568 Jacob <5* Esau v. 
v. in Ha/l. Dodsl. 11 .252 Where are we now become ? marry 
sir, here is array 1 

f 10 . The work of special preparation. Obs. 

*1460 Toumeley Myst., Coliphix . 192 How myght that be 
trew? it toke more aray; The masons 1 knewe that hewed 
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it, I say. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 99/2 The 
Phrygians is Euripides new Play. But Socrates gave it the 
best Array. 

11 . Outfit, attire, dress. Now only pod. 

a 1300 Cursor At. 3364 In better aray hir forto dyht. e 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 330 He rode but homely in a medlee cotc .. 
Of his array tell 1 no lenger tale. <-1410 Sir Clogos 255 In 
pore clothyng was he thu, And in sympull araye. a 1450 
Knt. tie la Pour \ 1868’ 29 He not the furst to take new 
shappes and gises of array of women. 1451 Test. Fbor. 
11855) II. 156 All my kerchieffs and array that longes to my 
hede. 1535 Coverdalk Ret*. iii. 5 Clothed in whyte araye. 
1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. nr. i. 325 We will haue rings, and 
things, and fine array. 1699 Dryoen Flower <5r Lea/ 35 
Dressing, by the Moon, in loose Array. 1768 Beattie Min¬ 
strel 1. iii, Though homely in array. _ x8xo Scott Lady 0/ 
L. it. xxxvi, Such array As best might suit the watery 
way. 

b. fig. and transf. 

c 1500 Lancelot 675 Wp goith the sone in to his fresh aray. 
1591 Shaks. x Hen. 17 , t. iii. 55 Thou Wolfe in Sheepes 
arrry 1 159a — Korn. <y Jut. in. iii. 142 Happines.se Courts 

thee in her l>est array. 1877 Bryant May Evening xii, 
Earth renews Her beautiful array. 

Arrayal (ar^al). [f. Array sh. + -al-.] The 
process of arraying ; muster of a force ; array. 

1818 H. Murray Disc. <V Trav. Africa II. 36 Here he held 
his Arrayal or Camp. 1849 Mem. Kirkaldy 0/Grange xxi x. 
342 The arrayal of the different divisions beneath their 
several standards. 1864 Neale Seaton. Poems 50 The 
treasures hid in dread arrayal there. 

Arrayed (arc»d), pa. //A*, [f. Array v. + -eie] 
Put into array or order, attired, dressed. 

t-1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 459 So wel arraied hous . 
Aurilius in his I if saw never non. 1525 l.ix Berners Froiss. 
II. exxiv. (cxx.l 353 Poore people, rude and yvell arayed. 
1664 Floddan Field vn. 71 The Admiral did plainly aspect. 
The Scots aray'd in battles four. 1864 Boutkll Hist. 
Heraldry ted. 3) xxi. § 2. 359 Three lady’s heads, issuam, 
arrayed and veiled. 

Arrayer varji*w>. In 4 arrniour, 7 arrsyor. 
[a. OF. araicor, arecor , f. areer lo Array.] 

1 . gen. One who arrays. 

c 1370 Wyclif Prelates xxxiv. Wks. 1879, too Arraiouris 
of sathanas batailis. 

2 . j pee. in Hist . ( — Commissioner of Array). 

1617 J. Rider, Arreyers, vide Muster masters. 1706 Phillips, 

Arrayers, or Commissioners 0/ Array, certain Officers, 
whose Business is to take care of the Soldiers Armour, and 
to see them duly accoutred. 1875 Stukhs Const. Hist. II. 
xvii. 543 To array men-at-arms, and to pay them and con¬ 
vey them to Scotland .. at the cost of the commons, arrayers 
and conveyers. 

Arraying (iuvWq), vhl. $l>. [f. Array v.+ 

-INC 1 .] Putting or selling in array, dressing*or 
decking ; also {arch.), dress, atlire. 

c 1340 Hampoi.k Prose Tr. 28 All pe payntyngc and pe ar- 
raynge pat pou haue made aboute his heuede. 1398 Tkkvisa 
Barth. Dc P. F. x. iii. (1495! 374 Eche element hath his 
arayenge and ornament, < 1400 A/ol. Loll. 90 ^or feet to 
be shod in arayng of pe gospel of pecs. 1850 M hs. Brown¬ 
ing Poems II. 32 Who prefers at her bridal a brown rosary 
To a worldly arraying. 

Arrayment (an?i*mcnt). Whs. P'or forms see 
Array v. [a. AKr. araicmcnl OF, areement, f. 
areer lo Array: see -mk.nt.] Outfit, accoutrement; 
allire, dress ; R.vimknt. 

1400 Gkii-hi 11 at G«. in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 2. I. 6 Boat 
armery at all pees, and horses, and other araement. 1462 
Pest. Fbor. (18551 II. 256, I wille that my wife have ijof the 
best beddes and al hir arayment hole. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 80 
Eseheweng alle costiusnrraicnientis of clothing. 1520 State 
Papers Hen. Vlll , II. 43 Suuldeours can not live on 4' 1 a 
day, and reserve any thyng to by theyme arrayment with- 
all. 1606 J. Raynoi.ds Dolarnys Prim. i 83 o>62 The Aspen 
trees.. In like arraiinent, then were neatly scene. 1708 
J. Chambi:ki.ayne State Ct. Brit. ii. in. vi. Solemn apparel, 
or manner of arrayments for members of Parliament. 

Arrays, variant of Akai.sk v. Ohs. 

Arro, obs. form of Au (the Idler), Arrow, 
Ekk, Kum. 

t Arrear, adv. Obs. Forms: 4-6 arere, 6 
arear(e, arreir, 6 7 arreare, 6-8 arrero, 7-8 
arrear. [a. OF. arere , aricrc (mod.I*’, arrihre), 
Pr. a{r)reire :—Merovingian L. ad retro, f. ad to, 
retro backward.] 

1 . Of direction: backward, to the rear, behind, 
into the background. 

1393 Lange. P. PI. C. vii. 405 Thanuc gan he go .. Som 
tyme asyde • and som tyine a-rere. c 1450 Hknrvson Test. 
Creseide 196 All earthly iuy and mirth I set arere. 1591 
Spenser Cirgils Gnat 468 She .. Ohseru’d th’ appointed 
way .. Nc euer did her eysight turne arere. 

2 . Of position: In the rear, behind; in the back¬ 
ground. Cf. A-kkar. 

X393 Gower Con/. 1 .315 Shall no man knowc hy his chcrc, 
Which is avaunt, ne whiche arere. C1449 Pecock A \pr. 1. 
xvi. 90 Grees goon on out of gree and prechingis rennen 
arere. 1509 Barclay Ship of booles\ 15701208 When a simple 
seruaunt must needes stanae arere. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 11. 
xl. 'lo leaue with speed Atlanta swift arreare. 

3 . Of action: To do, fid arrear : to rout. To 
run arrear: to fall into confusion or disorder. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 241 pe Walsch com pam ageyn, 
diefour men alle arere. 1529 Lyndesay Complaynt 122 Than 
did my purpose ryn arreir. 1530 -- PaPyngo 567 The court 
uf Rome, that tyme, rane all aureir. 

4 . Of time : a. Behindhand, behind date, over¬ 
due. (Replaced by in arrear.) 

1477 Norton Ord. Aleh. in Ashm. 1652 ii. 30 He w ith haste 
shall bringe his warkc arreare. 155a J Iuloet, Arrerc to be 


with accompt or rcckcnynge, Re liquor. 1648 Petit. Fad. 
Ass. 25 To order Collectors .. to distrain for what is Arrear. 
1768 Black stone Comm. II. 42 In case they he behind, or 
arrere, at the day appointed, the lord may distrein. 

b. Behind us in time, past and gone. 

1587 Turhkkviu.f, Not with such friendly face .. As earst 
thou nadst: those louely lookes and hlincks are all arreare. 

5 . In various combinations in which the simple 
Rkau is now used ; as arrear-admiral, arrear- 
supper; where it also varies with the mod.K. 
form arriere. Also Arrbak-gcard, -ward, q. v. 
Arrear-ban(d: sec Ahrikke-ban. 

1600 Holland Livy xxxvti. xxix. 961 Eudamus the arriere - 
adinirali [qui cogebat agmen].. made head with his ownc 
ship against the very admiral! of the enemies. 

Arrear (ariwj), sh. Forms: 4 aricre, 7 arrier, 
arrere, arreare, 7 arrear. [The prec. atlv. 
used absolutely : ‘that which is behind. Al first 
only in the phr. in arrear, which was perhaps 
rather a compound adverb, like F. cn arrierc, on 
avant (answering to Arrear adv. in senses 2 4b 
but led the way to truly substantive uses, in which 
the pi. arrears is now common.] 

I. In arrear. 

1 1 . In time past. Ohs. 

X340 Ayetib. 165 Asc hahbcp ydo ine aricrc and he filozofo 
payen and pc holy Cristene man. 

t 2 . In the hinder place or position: see Rear. 

1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.l 33 Mind and l ongue go 
commonly together (and the first comes .sometimes in the 
arreare). 

3 . Backward, behindhand as to state or condition 
In arrear of: behind. 

1845 Ford Handbk. Spain i. 59 The arts of medicine and 
surgery arc somewhat in arrear in Spain. 1859 Keene 
Brittany 238 The science of natural history |wa>] in arrear 
of the arts. 

4 . Behind in the discharge of duties or liabili¬ 
ties ; in indebtedness, in debt. Ct. Arrearage. 

1621 James 1 in Ellis Orig. l.ett. 1. 300 III. 169 If he once 
runno in arreare, he will evergoe bakkwanle. 1676 Ct \ ken- 
uoN Stirs'. Leviath. 297 Who in truth are in ion great an 
arrear to him. 1678 R. Lest mange .S< vo <1 a < 17 > ” 72 
But when I have paid that, I am still in Arrier. 1713 Stu 1 t 
Fngtishm. Prcf. 6 The Worhl i> iti Arrear to your Virtue. 
1806 31 A. Knox Rem. (1844) I.70, I am two or three letters 
in arrear to different persons. 

b. In arrears: (with same meaning.) 

1620 NAL STON in Fortese. Papers 140 The an cares they ar 
in for them. 1700 A. Chari.e rv in P>pys' Diary \ 1. 228, 
I am very much in arrears to you for a thousand civililies, 
1718 Free-thinker No. 9^. 264, l .ml run deeply in Arrears to 
my Correspondents. 1810 lit 1 ion ( nurse Math. I. 
When an annuity is forborn for some years, or the payments 
not made for that time, the annuity is said to be in At rears. 

II. Without in. 

5 . The hinder part of anything, especially of a 
train or procession ; the rear, are ft. 

a 1627 Hayward Edward / ’/ 11 >) 18 lastly followed tlu* 

Arrier wherein were betweene 3 and 4000 foote. 1661 1 1 fvein 
Hist. Re/A\<>T^ ll.83iD.Crhe Duke ofSuffblk and Sir John 
Cheek . .shutting up thcarrear. 1869 1 >ixon Toiyer\u Casquet 
0/[.it. (1877) IV. 132/1 A vessel firing guns in front, and a 
long arrear uf craft behind. 

+ 6. A portion held back ; a deduction. Ohs. 

1768 Simes Mil. Medley , s.v., Arriers, is a deduction made 
from the officers according to their full pay. 

+b .fig. Something hehl in reserve ; a sequel. Ohs . 

1659 Hammond On Ps. i. 3 Though there were never an 
arrear bchindc of eternal hell. 1676 Bates hnmort. Soul \ 
There remains in another world a dreadful arrear of misery. 

7 . That wherein one has fallen behind. A duty 
or liability overdue and still remaining undis¬ 
charged, csf. a debt remaining unpaid. 

1658 U'hote Duty Man xiv. §24. i»6 When Jodah had 
destroyed idolatry . yet there was an old arrear of Manasseh 
his grandfather. <1x733 Norih Lives I. 435 Nothing sat 
heavier on his spirits than a great arrear of business. 1796 
Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 4 Having so faithfully 
and so fully acquitted towards me whatever arrear of debt 
was left undischarged. 1840 Dickens Lett. (xS8o> I. 32 
To you .. I owe a long arrear of thanks. 

b. in plural. Outstanding liabilities, amounts, or 
balances ; moneys due ; debts. 

1648 Petit. Fast. . Iff. 24 To pay the late Arrears of the 
Army. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. n. I. 134 The Profits and 
long-detained Arrcres of the Popes Patrimoniolum. a 1711 
Ken i'oet. H"ks. 1721 IV. 11 The Blood of dying God alone, 
can for my vast Arrears atone. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple 
(1863) i89Toobtain my arrears of pay, and some prize-money 
which 1 find due. 1868 Paitison A cade m. Org. § 1. 22 I’he 
arrears of two centuries require to be cleared off. 

t Arre’ar, v. Ohs. Forms : 4 6 arere, baryere, 
7 arrear. [a. OF. arcrc-r , later arierer , arricrer, to 
put back, draw back, f. arriire. Cf. avant, avancer, 
aval, avaler.] 

1 . traits. To keep back, allow to fall behind. 

c 1525 Skelton Vox Pop. Cox Dei 494 Except the fermour 
wytl ary ere The rent hyerc by a hole ycare. 1635 J. Slack h 
in Hearne^s Langto/t's Chron. (lSro) 393 To pay unto me 
such Pentions as were arreared. 

2 . iiitr. To draw back, fall back, retreat, recede. 
{Arere l may be imperative of the vb., or the adv. 
used interjectionally, like Back!) 

c X340 Gaw. Sf C,r. Knt. 1902 And he schunt for \>c scharp, 
& schulde haf arered. 1399 Rich. Redcless tit. no A-rere 
now to Richard, and rcstehere a while, c 1400 Beryn 1972 
Somtyme thowc wolt auaunte, and som tyme [woU] arere. 


*509 Barclay Ship 0/Etudes 11570) iij, Ve London galatitc* 
arere, ye shall not enter. 

Arrearage (ari - rud^). Forms: 3-7 arer-, 
4 arrir-, 4 7 arrer-, 5 (arrage), 6 arear-, 7 ar- 
rierr, arrere-, arreer-, (arreage), 5 arrearage. 
See aphet. Rea hack. [a. OF. a re rage, f. arere be¬ 
hind, mod. ar rerage ; cf. avan Page, Advantage.] 

11 . The state or condition of living behind, or 
in arrear, with the payment of what is due; in¬ 
debtedness, debt. Ohs. 

1330 R. Bki nnk Chron. 319 Now salle I witc pc taile, 8 
put pc in pc Areragc. 1340 Hamimlk Pr. Con sc. 5913 Many 
in arrirage mon falle. And til pvrpctuelc prison gang, c 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 604 Ther couthc uonuin bringe him in sir- 
rcrage a-rcrage], 1540 Elyot Image Govt. 11556) 79 Vf 
any were found inarrerage, he sbuld .. paye four tyme>as 
ntuche as the arrerage amounted to. 1608 2nd Pt. Def 
Reasons Re/us. Subs « r. 258 For his daily borrowing of him, 
is likely to run into that arrerage that he will not easely gett 
out uf f>R debt, a 1637 B. Jonson Fpigr. 1. <1692) 283 Th art 
in arrearage grown Some hundred Quarrels. 

f b. with pi. In arrearages : in arrears. Ohs. 

1393 Lange. P. I'l. C. xii. 297 So deepe in arerages. 1525 
Ln. Bi knlrs Froiss. II. Ixi. (lxiv.J 205 Die \vas| in his del 
in a gretc some of money, longe renne in arreragev. 1605 
Loud, Prodigal 1. ii. 230 The rogue puts me in 'rearages for 
orient pearl. 1642 Rogers Naaman 614 Play mo>t unfaith- 
full parts .. and thus run into arrearedges. 

2 . gen. Backwardness, state of being in arrear. 

1576 Lammardi. Peramb. Kent 11826' 298 Charging him 

with great arrearage of account. 1841 Miss Kemui.f. Ret. 
Later Life II. 159 When such an arrearage took place, the 
fittest thing to do was to answer first those received first. 
1883 A. Hardv But yet a If'em. 103 Practitioners who make 
up their arrearage in science by . wide experience. 

3 . toner. That which is in arrear; an amount 
overdue, an outstanding or unpaid sum or balance. 

1466 Paston Lett. 557 II. 289. Xx//., which I will be g.i 
thered of the arrerage of my ly\ tlode. 1483 Cafh. Angt., A u 
Arierage |?•. r. Arreagc \e> ret *igm. a 1500 Reg. i Vr*. FI < ■>. 
366 a, The arrerage of the said fee let me. 1617 B.\v<«n in 
Fortese. Papers 23 To cuiitincwe tho payment of the ami* t\•• 

.. and allxo to pay tlie arrerage 1 hereof. 1790 Cowitr (Vi s... 
xxi. 18 Demanding pay mini of arrearage due. 1870 Dan\ 1 
A'crcr 21 Sept., J he employers had no funds.. and a hug*, 
arrearage of wages accuimilat'-d. 

b. Something still in reserve. 

1594 I Jraytdn Idea 36 My Juyes armage h ad«.^ me tq my 
losse. 1854 Dk tJriNCFV in Page /,//.* 11877 II- xviii. *1 
Which .. leaves even to the thief a conscious atrvar.ige of 
nobility and jmssiblc redemption. 

4 . pi. Items overdue, outstanding amouuls, ar¬ 
rears; esp. moneys overdue ; debts ;=. Ai^ki ar 7. 

<1315 SnoKEit \m, 96 Nerc the milse and incrci «»f (>ods« If 
1 ..That wollc the arerages for^eve. 1453 Test. Fbor. II. 

| 191 All parrages .. to me dewc at my detne. 1483 Aknoi n 

Chron. itSi n 271 f irst, the areragis of the last ai.oinpter. 
i6ix Shaks. Cytuh. 11. iv. 13 lle’le grant the Tribute, send 
th* Arrerages. 1637 Rcliq. // otlon. 11672)54 Such Ancarages 
' as shall appear due unto me. 1691 Heount Late Ditt., 
An-enrages, the Remain of an Accompt, or a Sum of Money 
remaining in the Hands of an Atcomptant. It is soinetiuus 
used more generally for any Money unpaid at a due 1 ime. 
1850 W. Irunt; Granada 2| A foimal demand for the pay¬ 
ment of arrearages. 

t Arrea rauce. Ohs. [a. OF. an icranee, f. 
arricrer, earlier arrerer, aicrer, lo put behind : 
see Arrear ?•. and -ante.] An arrear. 

1731 Ban. 1 v, Areearanees, Arrears, are the remainders 
of any rents or monies unpaid at the due time. 

Arreai\e, lalcr corrupt form of Akear r*. 
t Arrea'r-giiard, Ohs., and 

II Arri^re-guard. Forms: 5 arryere , 6 
arere*, arrier-, nrcnre-gard(e, 7 arrere-, 7—S 
arrear-, 7-tj arriere-guard. [a. 15th c. Fr.fzu; ;77v- 
guarde ; in 16 17th c. quite conformed to the Kng. 
spelling of arrear ami guard ; but by moil, writets 
again s]ielt partly as French. Also, from the 
first, apheti/ed as rycrc-, rcrc-, Rkau-gi’akd, which 
is now the current form. OFr. had arere-guarde 
and icrc-gttardc (both in Chanson dc Roland). 
Cf. Arukak-wakd: was the native l ; .ng., and 

warde the North. F. form of the Tent, word which 1 k> 
came in Central Vr. guarde, garde.] Keak-gi ard. 

1489 Cax ion Faytes 0/ A rates i. xxiii. 72 Wythout noon 
otlier forwarde norarryeregarde. 1523 I .d. Bi- kni- us Froiss. 
1 . xcviii. 119 The constable of Frau nee made the aren garde. 
1542 llari. Mise. 1 Malh.) I. 237 1 n the arriergarde or hinder 
warde was the Italyans and the Rhodyans. 1579 Fenton 
Gtticeiard. xiti. (159^)605 From the auaiuigard he became 
the arcaregard. 160X Holland Pliny 1 . 194 The cldrst of 
them Icadeth the vaw-ard .. the next to him in age commeth 
behind with the conduct of the nrrereguard. 1687 Loud. Gaz. 
mmcdxvii/2 The Arrcar-Guard was Commanded by the 
Elector of Bavaria. 1721 Bailey, Arrioe Guard. 1824 
C'amfbi.L i. ’I heotlrie Wks. 1837. 43 Our arricre-guard hatl 
check'd the Gallic van. 

tArrear-ward. Ohs. Forms: 6 arrier-, 
7 arere-, arrere-ward. [f. Arrear adv. + Ward ; 
see prec. There may have lieen an early arere * 
t hard, as well as re re-7 card (cf. ONFr. arere-, 
rere-warde), but existing evidence shows only rere- 
tvard in 13th c\, re re-, arrerc-garde int. by Ca.xton 
in 15tJa c., and arrcre-icard in end of 16th.] —prec. 

1589 Late Toy. Sp. <* Port. 11881) 75 The Battaile and the 
arrierward stood in Amies al the night. 1600 I Iollanii L ivy 
863 (R.) T he second legion which was in the arrereward. 
1664 S. Clarke Tamerlane 3 The Prince of Thanais .. led 
the Arereward. 
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Al'reca, obs. form of Aiikca. 

Arrect, later corrupt f. Arkt v. Obs. to impute, 
t Arrect, v. Obs .; also 6 arecte. [f. L. arrcct- 
ppl. stem of ar rig-Irc to raise up, incite, f. ar--ad- 
to + -rig?re — rcg/re to straighten.] 

1 . To set upright. 

1530 Falser. 436/1, l arectc, I adresse up or set up a thyng, 
Jc tnetz sus . .jc utetz debout, or je tnetz a point. This ban¬ 
ner is nowc arrected. 1534 Whmtinton Tullyes Off. 1.6 
Whiohe dylygence doth amxte hertes and maketh them 
more encouraged to playe the men. 

2 . To direct upwards, raise, lift up. 

a 1529 Skelton* Poems q iT.l Arrectyngeniy sight towarde 
tlie /odiake. 1556 Arp. Parker Psalter cviii, Yea Psalmes 
to thee 1 wyll arrect, Among all folke of cilery sect. 

3 . To set right, direct. 

1530 Palsgr. 436/2, I arectc .. Jadresse. He natafrayde. 
If thou he out of the waye, thou shake he arrected. 

Arrect (arekl), ///. a. and sb. [ad. L. arrect • 
us: see prec.] 

A. adj. Set upright, pricked up (as the ears of a 
beast) ; having the faculties directed towards ; Jig. 
intent, attentive, on the alert. 

1646 J. ( »(kegi_>kv| .Votes <y Obs. (1650) 142 His earcs are 
said to hee arrect and intent only to those Iprayers] that are 
made in this place. <1794 Akenmoe /'tens. I mag. 1. 269 
Eager for the event. Around the Beldame all arrect they 
hang. 1846 T. Aiki> in Blackto. Mag. l.X. 279 The rabbit.. 
pauses a moment—with its form and ears arrect to listen. 

t B« sb. Proposed term for 'upright stratum. 1 Obs. 

i8ti Pinkerton Petrology I. 213. 

tArrectary. Obs. >are~K [ad. L. arree la¬ 
ri us, f. arrect-us : see prec. and -ary. *Uscd subst. 
in L.] An upright post or beam. 

t 1620 Ik’. H.m.i. Berm. Cat. ii. 20 (R. ■ The arrect ary or 
beam of his cross. 

Arredie, -ye, var. Arkady v. Obs. to make ready. 
Arrend, obs. form of Errand. 

Arrendation: see Aukkntatiox. 
Arrendator (jerendt’i-tpj). [mcd.L., f. ar- 
r cud are - arrenfure t f. F. areutcr, arr- : see Ah- 
kk.nt.] One who rents or farms at a yearly rent. 
Arrenotokous ;er/'n^tJkns), a. [mod. f. Gr. 
iippi votvk -or (f. dppi/i' male -i -t<!>ko$ begetting) + 
•oUM.] (See tjuot.) Arrenotoky, 'that form 
of parthenogenesis in which the unimpregnated 
females produce only males’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS0 . 

*877 Huxley A nut. hr.-. An. \ ii. 446 The terms arreno- 
t<‘kous and thclytokouv have been projxjscd by Leiickart 
and Von Sicbold to denote those parthenogcnelic females 
which produce male and female young respectively. 

Arrent parent), v. [a. F. arrenter (14th c. in 
Littrc), also in OK. arenfir, f. u to 4- rente Rknt. 
Cf. med.L. arrenUire. common in Eng. charters 
and law-books (f. the Kr.)<] To let out or farm 
at a rent ; spec, to allow the enclosure of forest 
lands ‘with a low hedge, and small Hitch* under 
a yearly rent. Hence Arrenting z'bl. sb. 

1598 M wwiMiD I.ttuvj Forest ix. § 3-1613' 70 W hich must 
be cut red of record at the time of the arrenting thereof. 1755 
Cum: Hist. Eng. IV. 22 Upon pretence that no (lands] can 
be assarted, but what have been formerly arrented. 

Arrentable v aru ntab’l , a. [f. prec. +-able.] 
'That may be arrented; chargeable at a jearly rent. 

1598 M.\N\vo<to /.awes Forest x. §2(1613' 75 The building 
of any new house .. w ithin a Forest, is a Purprcsture .. ar- 
rcntablc for the tolleration or suffering of that to .stand. 

Arrentation ^arent^-Jan). Also 6 arrend-, 

7 arent*. [(ad. mcd.L. arrentdtion-cut), n. of ac¬ 
tion f. arrenUire'. see Akkext. Other forms of 
the med.L., after F. rendre, It. rent fere, were ar- 
rendu re, -alio .] The action, or privilege, of ar¬ 
renting. 9 

1 1306 Ord. Forest.r, Act 34 Fdu\ /, v, Quod haye ct fossata 
facta medio tempore prosternautur ct penitus commovcan- 
tur ct adnichilcntur, saluis arentacionibus nostris quas se¬ 
cundum as* Lain foreste volumus remanere. Trnnsl. in 
Pultun : That the hedges and diche.s .. shall be wholly cast 
downc, remoued, and avoided : saving our Arrentations 
which we will have remaine according to the assise of the 
Forest.l c 1525 Skhi ton Image Ilygocr. II. 300 He robbeth 
all nations With his .. Arrendations 1738 Hist. Crt. Ex¬ 
chequer v. 87 'I’he Profit of the County was likewise increased 
by Arentations of Assarts. 

t Arreption. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. L. 
arrept- ppl. stem of arrip/rc to snatch away, carry 
off, f. ar- — ad- to + -ripcrc - rap ire to seize.] A 
carrying off. sudden removal. 

16x2-5 Hr. Hall Contempt. xix.(i 628) 1295 This arreption 
was sudden, yet Elisha sees both the charet, and the horses. 
1633 Earl \f ancm. Al Hondo 196 This is a kinde of Arren- 
tion to heaven : when a man abstracts himselfe from earth, 
and by Contemplation grows into acquaintance with God. 
t Arreptitious, <t- Obs. [f. L. ar rep/ici-us, 
f. arrepfns ; see prec. and -itious.] 

1 . Liable to raptures, ecstatic, frantic, mad. 

^1641 Hr. Mountagu Acts dr Hon. 201 Such arreptitious 

ones fashion to themselves rivers, muuntaines, beasts, mon¬ 
sters .. which proceed merely from disturbance of the brain. 
c 1645 Howell /,<•//. <1650) I. 475 Odd arrepititious frantic ex¬ 
travagancies. 1656 Blount Gbssogr ., A rreptitious , caughl 
or tormented by a devil. 

2 . Characterized by having been hastily seized 
or caught up ; hasty, hurried. 

1653 Manton Exp. James ii. 19 Assent now is nothing so 


much as it was then, especially when it is trivial and arrep¬ 
titious, rather than deliberate. 

*’ Also referred by Blount to L. arrep/rc, • to creep 
to,’ and defined ‘he that steals or creeps in privily* 
(cf. surreptitious) ; whence in Bailey, etc. 

Arrere, obs. f. Arrear : see also Arkar v . Obs. 
Arrest (are*st), v. Forms: 4 areiste, 4-6 

arcst(e, 6 areest, (-St*, arreist), 5- arrest. Aphet. 
6-7 rest. [a. OF. arestc-r intr. and trails., = IT. 
a s) res tar, It.‘ arrest a re :-late L. adrestnre, f. ad 
lo, at + restore to remain, stop, f. re- back + stare to 
stand. Orig. intr. in Rom. langs., but in OFr. also 
trans. long before its adoption in Eng.] 

I. intr. To stop, stay, remain, rest, 
fl- To stop, come to a stand, halt. Obs. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. F. H. 766 panic arest }>e renk & ra^t no 
fyrre. 1483 Canton Cold. Leg. 130/1 Without arestyng for 
to hel|>e them. 

+ 2 . To stay, remain, continue, rest. Obs. 
c 13*5 E. E. A Hit. /’. C. 144 Durst now lucre fur ro} arc*! at 
!>e Ixjthcm. 1393 Gower Con/. 1 . i. 164 A wnlde bcaM, In 
whom no rc*w>n might areste. 1538 Ekland 1 tin. VI. 40 
A w hile Starre. .w hichc to e\ cr>* mans .sighte did lightc and 
arrest apon the Standard of Alhr>'. 

13 . 'l*o rest, repose 411 confidence). Obs. 

1523 Lu. Heknkks Froiss. I, eexlii. 358 One stibnij'ssion, 
wheron the kyng and hi^ counsayle arested moost. 
t 4 . T o rest or dwell upon a subject). i^Cf.8.) Obs. 1 

u 1619 Donne Hint turn. (1644' We must arrest awhile 
vpon the nature, and degrees, and effects of charity. 

II. trans. (and rejl. To cause to stop, detain. 

5 . To cause to stop ; to ston the course of; 

a. a person or animal. Obs. in literal sense since 
1600, but still used in reference to a course of action, 
where it passes into 14 b. 

*375 Ha shock Brine nvl 281 His host all than arcstk he. 
c 1386 Cii.uxkr Frol. $29 Ourc ost bigan his hors areste. 

< MS© Lonllicii Grail xli. 8 As they wenten, mochel folk 
they fowndc that hem arested. 1523 Lu. P.ekneks Froiss. 

1. ccclxxiv. 620, I arest you all, so that ye shall nat departe 
this day. a 1540 Christis Kirk of Gr. vi, Steven cam step- | 
pand in with stendis, Na rynk mycht him arreist. 1668 
Siiajiw m.i. Sullen Lovers r. j, \\'ks. 1720 1 . 19 As 1 was com¬ 
ing .. Sir Positive At-all, that fool .. arrests me with his im* 
|>ertinence. 1781 GnmoN Peel, F. 111 . Ivi. 365 In the 1 
pursuit of greatness he was never arrested by the scruples of 
justice. 1803 (». Rose Diaries 11860* 11 . 26 Mr. Pitt's re- 
sinning office would arrest Huonaparte in his.. career. 1862 
Stanllv 7<*m.t7/.<i877jl. xiii. 252 Pile five Danile warriors, 
as ihey pass by. .are arrested by the sound of a well-known 
voice. 

b. a thing ; usually a stream or train of things in 
motion or progress. 

*375 Harbock Bruce xw. 7 He gert arest all his bat tale, 
c 1374 Cilm cek Boeth. 1. vi. 29 pe tletyng streme .. is arestid 
and resisted oftetyme by pc encountiyngeofastoon. 1470 85 
<1634) Malory Arthur \ 1816 1 . 138 That alt the navy of the 
land should be arrested. 1635 Qcarles Emblems lit. xiii. 
11718' 177 Forlicar l’ arrest My thriftless day to<r soon. 1650 
Fi ller Fisgak Sight n. x. 211 Where Joshua's prayer ar¬ 
rested the moon to stand still. 1794 St i.u\an l Vite .Vat. I. 
332 The mountains .. attract, and as it were arrest, the 
vapours and the rain that float in the atmosphere. 1796 
Morsk .Inter. Grog, 1 . 133 Many springs .. in winter are 
arrested by the frost. 1869 Pim.ut’S Fester, vii. 195 These 
deep cavities have often arrested the lava-currents. 1871 
M.u Di'n Mem. Faintos vii. 91 Has He arrested the axe, 
and revoked the sentence? 1876 Geo. Mi.uu Pan. Per. m. 
xxiii. 197 Her tears were arrested. 1879 Lockykr Firm. 

As iron. ix. xlviit. 293 The cannon-ball will in time be ar¬ 
rested by the resistance of the air. 

c. motion, course, pace; growth, decay, etc. 

e 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. i. 32 Kn for rest pou to aresten 
or wipxtanden pe swyfinesse .. ofhir tournyng. 1699 Dryden 
i T/teod. <V Hon. 181 My Dogs with better speed Arrest her 
Flight. 1877 K. Cosdkr Bas. Faith Pref. 12The pace .. too 
rapid to be thus led or arrested. 1879 Carpenter Mental 
Fins. 1. ii. § 54 Its progress is arrested. 

d. in Law, To arrest judgement : to stay pro¬ 
ceedings after a verdict, on the ground of error. 

1768 Blackstoxe Comm. III. 395 It judgment is not by 
some of these means arrested. 1871 Archbold Crirn. Plead. 
ted. 17* 170 If the judgment he arrested, all the proceedings 
are set aside, and judgment of acquittal is given. 

+ 6. rejl. To stop, standstill. ^Cf. 1.) Obs. t^Fr. 
s'arret erf) 

a 1470 Tii'TOt t CxsarsComm. tv. {1530' 4 They marveylyd 
greatly and arested themself. 

+ 7 . rejl. To rest oneself, remain, tarry. (Cf. 2.) Obs. 
*543 Grafton Con/. Harding's Chron. 531 He and hiscom- 
paignte, after their laboures, arested thaim for the space of 
tii. dayes. 1563 — Citron. Kith. /, an. 8 <R.) When ne had 
arested him a little while, he then roade .. to Notingham. 

t8. P ans, and rejl. To keep our minds, ourselves, I 
resting or fixed upon the consideration of a subject. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men <W. de W.) 1. vii, And who soo hym 
wyll areest in this medytacyon he there shall fynde, etc. 
1626 Ailesbury Pass ion-serin. 9 Let us arest our selves 
awhile upon his foretold passions, a 1667 Jer. Taylor 
(in Webster 1 We may arrest our thoughts upon the divine 
mercies. 

III. trans. To stop and lay hold of. 

9 .gen. To catch, capture, seize, lay hold upon. 
Obs. exc- as fig. use of next. 

1481 Canton Myrrour u. v. 7<>Bcsles .. whiche .. haue so 
grete vngles or clawes that arcsle alle that they can holde. 
1509 Hawes Joyf. Med. 13 Dethe by his course natural) 
Hathe him arested. 1596 SleNser F. Q. t. iv. 44 Whenas 
Morpheus had w'jth leaden mace Arrested all that courtly 
company. 17x8 Poke Iliad xv. 527 I'he pointed death ar¬ 


rests him from behind. 1791 Cow per Iliad , Well skilled, .to 
rouse and w ith unerring aim arrest AH savage kinds that 
haunt the mountain wilds, a 1883 Rlskin in Royal Acad. 
( atal. t2 We cannot arrest sunsets nor carve mountains. 

10 . esp. To capture, seize, lay hold upon, or ap¬ 
prehend by legal authority; ‘ to restrain a man of 
hts liberty, obliging him to be obedient to the law. 1 

1375 Harbour Bruce 1. 174 He was arestyt syne and lane. 
1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 268 Tho bad the king men shulde 
areste His body, a 1400 Chester Ft. 182 The Kinge hase 
commaunded me All suche for to areiste. 1460 Capckavk 
Chron. 264 The kyng. .ded his officeres arest in.. the Duke of 
Gloucetir. 1514 Barclay Cyt. 4 Uptondyshm. 23 Some 'rest 
men gyltles & caste them in pp'son. 1589 Hay any Work 
40 The Wardens, .rested him with a Purciuant. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. / i. 201,1 Arrest thee of High Treason. 1745 1 >k 

Foe Eng. Treutcsm. 1. xxix. 293 Sends an officer, .andarrests 
him for the money. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. 11 . 27 1 1 was 
deemed advisable to arrest the Holy Maid of Kent. 

11 . transf. To seize (property) by legal warrant. 
(Now only in Scotch and Admiralty I^aw.) 

1598 Shaks. Merry It'.y, v. 119Twenty pounds of money, 
which must be paid .. His horses are arrested for it. 1599 
Greene George a Gr. \ 1861)263 George will arrest his pledge 
unto the pound. 1609 Skene Reg.Maj. 61 Hisgudes may 
be arreisted. 1638 Cotton Tosver Rec. 15 He arrested all 
the Tinne in South-hampton, and sold it to his owne piesent 
use. 186x Riley tr. Liber AIbus 39 All his goods, lands, and 
tenements shall be arrested for all expenses. 1869 Law Reg., 
Adm. iy Reel. 11 . 363 The Roecliff was arrested in a cause 
of collision. 1881 .M aude & Pollock Merck. Ship. (cd. 4> 
I. 619 In this form of action [in rent] the ship, and, if neces¬ 
sary, the freight, may be arrested. 

12 . Jig. To take as security, 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. ti. i. x6o We arrest your w’ord. 1603 
— Mens, for M. it. iv. 134. 

f 13 . To fix, bind, pledge, engage. Obs. 

*489 Canton Faytes 0/ Arntes iv. vii. 246 Two knyghtes 
had arrested themself for to fight one ayenst that other. 1509 
Hawes Fast. Fleas, xvi. xxiii, Thy bcautc therto dyd me 
sure arest, 

14 . trans. To catch and fix (the sight, hearing, 
attention, mind, etc.). 

18x4 Byaox Corsair in. i, The gleaming turret .. and von 
solitary palm arrest the eye. 1873 Geo. Eliot Middlem. 
xliii, Her mind was evidently arrested by some sudden 
thought. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 185 I'hcir attention 
was arrested by the rapid progress of Hasdrubal. 

b. To catch and fix the attention of (a person). 
This passes into 1 a, since it may result in a literal 
stopping of action or motion. 

1835 Mac ready Retain. 1 . 456 (I was] arrested and held 
by the interest ©f the story. 1866 Geo. Eliot F.IIolt *i86£i 
13 Years had over-laid it with another likeness w hich would 
have arrested her. 1876 Mozley Ljtiv. Serin, ii. 29 Language 
which is altogether tremendous; it arrests us, it astonishes us. 
• catachr. To wrest. 

1593 Bilson Govt . Christes Ch., Not to suffer the sacred 
scriptures to be so violently arrested. 1656 Milton Lett. 
State Wks. 1738 11 . 227 In great danger of having them 
arrested out of his hands by Force and Violence. 

Arrest tare’it), sb . 1 Forms: 4-5 areste, areekt, 
4-7 arest, 5 arreste, 5- arrest. Aphet. 6 -j rcst(e. 
[a. OF. areste stoppage, delay, and arest act of 
arresting.] 

I. Senses pertaining to the intransitive vb. 

11 . The act of standing still, halting, or slopping ; 
stoppage, stop, halt, delay. Obs. Without arrest-, cf. 
without abode (Chaucer, Lydgate, and Sc. poets). 

x 375 Barbour Bruce vnt. 336 The folk fled .. For-outen 
arest. Ibid. xvu. 844 For soulhren men vald that he maid 
Arest thar. ct 385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1929 Withouie areste 
\v.r. arest, arreste, arcestl.. He wolde him ete. 1430 Lydg. 
Chron. Troyi. ix, To whom Castor witbouten more areste 
Hath .. gyue a mortal! wounde. e 1500 Lancelot 3307 Non 
abaid he makith, nor arest. 15x3 Douglas sEnds iv. v. 119 
Mcrcuir, but arest, Drest to obey his gret faderis hehest. 
1598 Florio, Fosate, arests which a horse doth make in 
advancing his forepart. 

f 2 . Remaining, abiding, continuance. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sorngn. T. (Wright>(342] An irous man is 
lik a frentik best In which thcr is of wisdom noon arrest. 

t 3 . Abiding-place, abode, mansion. Obs. 

CX325 E. E. A Hit . F. H. 906 Til 3c reche to areset, rest 3c 
neuer. a 1400 Cov. Myst. 91 Welcome, Totichyni, onto myo 
areste. c 1400 F.pipit. (Turnb. 1843) 158 A mey hym harburd 
yn hur hall.. And held that hend yn hur arest. 

t 4 . In arrest: in rest, as a lance. At arrest : 
at attention. Obs. 

c 4400 Rom. Rose 7563 Thou here watchest at the gate, 
With spcrc in thine arest alweye. c 1440 Morte Ar/h. 548 
That they be redye in araye, and at areste foundyne. ia8i 
Canton Tulle of Old Age ix. 8tR.» lie mowntyng upon his 
courser, and his spcrc in his arrest, spurrid on his horse. 

II. From the transitive vb. 

5 . The act of stopping anything in its course ; 
a stop put to anything, stoppage, stay, check. 

c 1400 7 Yr/. Loz’c n. (1560) 2850/2 Mallice. .slily to bridle, 
and with a good bitte of areste to withdraw. 1523 Lt>. 
Bkhnkks Froiss. 1. cccxcviii. 689Certaynearest ofthiswarre. 
1625 Bacon Empire , Ess. (Arb.) 297 That they must have 
some Checke or Arrest in their Fortunes. 1649 Jer.Taylor 
Ct. Excmp. it. ii. 155 Words arc the arrest of the desires, and 
keep the spirit fixt. 1665 Glanvill Scegs. Set. 40 An arrest 
of all ingenious and practical indeavour. 1835 Kirbv I/ab. 
ff Inst. Anitn. II. xvii. 150 These Ibristlesl as well as the 
scales .. are .. points of arrest, in each w ing. 1879 Timrs 
in Cassells Teehtt . Edue. IV. 119/2 A partial arrest of the 
vital processes. 

6. In Law, Arrest of judgement : a stay of pro- 








ARREST, 


ARRIDENT. 


eeedings, after a verdict for the plaintiff or the 
Crown, on the ground of manifest error therein. 

1660 Trial Regicides 94, 1 may do it in Arrest of Judg¬ 
ment. 1768 Black stone Conun. III. 393 Whatever is alleged 
in arrest of judgment must be such matter, as would upon 
demurrer have been sufficient to overturn the action or plea. 
177 a Junius Lett. Pref. 14 If the paper be not criminal .. he 
may move the court in arrest of judgment. 1841 Brewster 
Martyrs Sc. v. (1856) 79 Galileo might have pleaded them 
with success in arrest of judgement. 

7 . The act of seizing or laying hold of; seizure. 
lit. and Jig. 

c 1386 Chaucer NomeTr. T. 80 ,1 sangh a heest, Was lik an 
hound, and wold have maud arrest Upon my body, and wold 
han had me deed. 162a H eylin Gw/w^r. 1.11682) 183 Amiitain 
and the rest of the Knglish Provinces were sci/cd on by the 
French .. But notwithstanding this arrest, the Knglish still 
continued their pretentions to it. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. 
xviii. (1865) 135 The first arrests of sleep. 

8. spec. * The apprehending or restraining of 
one’s person, in order to be forthcoming to answer 
an alleged or suspected crime.’ Blackstone. 

1440 / 'romp. Part’., A-reste, or a-restyngr, .1 rest mb. 1576 
Lamiiakde Torn mb. AV«/(i 862) 179 To make arrest of all 
such as . provoked to the Pope, 1590 Greene Setter too 
late (i6o->> 56 11 is creditours threalmd him with an arrest. 
1619 Dalton; Conutr. just, cxviii. 11630) 335 An arrest.. may 
be called the beginning of imprisonment. 1876 Gref n Sheri 
Hist. vii. (1877) 348 The Duke of Norfolk had been charged 
with the minister’s arrest. 1880 MuiriikadOViA/t iv. $ 21 The 
latter was not allowed to resist the arrest or defend himself 
in person. 

9 . The condition resulting from being arrested ; 
custody, imprisonment, durance. 

c 1386 Chaucer Ruts. T. 452 |Man] dwelletli eck in pn- 
soun and arreste. 1647 Cowley Mistress Wks. 1710 I. 152 
Now 1 suffer an Arrest. 1820 Bvron Mar. Eat. 1. it. 212 The 
Forty hath decreed a monih’s arrest. 

b. Under (an) arrest: under legal restraint, in 
the hands of the law, arrested. 

1 1386 Chaucer Aferc/t. T. 38 In libertec and vnder noon 
arreest. c 1500 Lancelot y\z (He| stood under hirarest, 1603 
Siiaks. Mens, for A/. 1. ii. 135 If I could s|)eake so wisely 
vnder an arrest, I would send for certainc of my Creditors. 
1710 Si t-.Ei.K Tatter No. 105*2 Poor Will was under an 
Arrest, and desired the Assistance of all .. or he must go to 
Gaol. 1836 Makkyat Alidslt. Easy vii. 39 Sir, consider your¬ 
self under an arrest, i860 Fkoloe Hist. Eng. VI, 60 Lord 
Russell was soon after placed under arrest. 

10.,/f- 

c 1A30 I/yntns to Virg. (1867' 71 God is seruaunds in areest | 
ha|> pec take. 1633 Lake M ascii. At Atomic (1636) 95 The 
arest of death shall not alwayes kcejx: him that lyes downc 
in peace. 164a Rogers Nan man 18 Paul l>eing umler the 
arrest of Clod's might and jlower, lay for dead. 1677 Gilpin 
Doemonol. Sacra (18671 268 Satan claps an arrest upon him 
of a far greater debt than God chnrgeth upon him. 1873 
tr. I 'an Oostersec s C/tr. Dognt. Ix.xviii. 430 Guilt is the 
conscious arrest of our life under the Divine law. 

11 . irons/. Of a ship. 

1848 Arnould Law Mar. Jttstir. rtt. ii. (1866* 11 . 706 Arrest 
is a temporary detention of ship, etc. with a view to ulti¬ 
mately releasing it, or repaying its value. 

12 . The act of arresting the attention). 

1876 Gi:o. Kliot Dan. Per. I. xvii. 341 This strong arrest 
of his attention made him cease singing. 

+ 13 . A judgement, decree, order, or sentence ; 
prop, of a French supreme court of law; also tmnsf. 
andy?^. Obs., and replaced by arret from mod.Fr. 

1509 Hawes East. Pleas. 203, 1 obeyed his rest; there was 
no remedy. 11553 87 FoXF-H.* J/.( 1596) 7/2 By the Arestum 
of the Councell of Paris anno 1463. ] 1599 Sandys Europ. 

Spec. 11632) ij(o To dispense with God’s Law in this world, 
and to alter his arrests and judgements in the other. 1600 
I Ioli.akd Livy xut. ix. 1120 That the arest |seitatus consul * 
ttuu\ devised against him might be reversed. t6oa .Siiaks. 
Ham. ti. ii. 67 lie sends out Arrests On Fortinbras, which 
he (in breife) obeyes, Load. Gaz. mmindxxxii/3 An 

Arrest will shortly be published for raising to 13 Livers the 
old Lewis d’Or and the Spanish Pistols. 1721 C. King /frit. 
Alerch. I. 251 By an Arrest of Council in France, .the strict 
execution of that edict is enjoin'd. 

Arrest, sbA ? Ohs. [a. F. areste (14-16th c. 
arreste) L. arista : see A it f te.] (See tj not. ; both 
senses occur in mod.Fr.) 

1639 1 *. dr Grey Comp/. Horsctu. 81 Rat-taylcs .. which 
now we doe call the Arraistes. 1731 Baii.t v, A rrests, 
mangey tumours upon the sinews of the hinder-legs of a 
horse between the ham and the pastern. 174a — Arrests, 
the small Bones of a Fish. 1753 Chambers Cyct. Snpp., 
Arrests or Arrets, among farriers .. called also Rat-tatIs. 
The name is taken from the resemblance they hear to the 
A rides, or backbones of fishes. 

Arrestable (are’stab’l), a. [a. OF. a(r) res table, 
f. a (r) res ter : see Ah rest v . and -able.] Liable to 
be arrested. 

*555 Eardle Radons 1. v. 71 The body was not arrestable. 
i837Carlyle Fr. Rev. iv. vi. 1 11 . 266 Explaining withal who 
the Arrestable and suspect specially are. 1883 Autobiog. 
Sir A. A lison 11, xvii. 248 The wages were only arrestable, 

t Arre stance. Ohs. In 5 arestaunce. [a. 
OK. arestanee, f. a(r)rester \ see Arrest v. and 
-ante.] Action of remaining or staving; sojourn. 

1475 C anion Jason 33 h, To lyue ami dye for you in your ! 
seruice in whiehe I toke arestaunce. 

Arrestation (a?rest 3 -/all), [a. F. arrestation , 
n. of action f. arrester : see Arrest v. and -ation.] 
The action of arresting ; arrest, a. Stopping. 

*793. 1 • Jr pferson 1 1’tit. 11859) l' : - 7* This necessary ar- 
restation of the proceedings. 1881 Tyndall in Nature 
XXIV, 467 The arrestation of infusorial life. 
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b. Apprehension by legal authority. (More or 
less a Gallicism.) 

1792 Hkl. Williams Lett, on France I. i. (Jon.) The ar- 
r ext a lion of the English resident in France was decreed by 
the National Convention. 1803 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 
70/2 The arrestation of Colonel Despard .. ai an obscure 
public house in Lambeth. 1823 Bent ham Not Patti yb That 
visit of Paul to Jerusalem, by which his arrestation and .. 
confinement were produced. 1835 Reeve Dc i'ocqncv. 
Dent(\r. in Awer. I. v. 131 The arrestation of criminals. 

Arrested (are stud), ///. a. [f. Arrest v. + 
-kd.] Stopped, put a slop to, cheeked, stayed ; 
seized by legal warrant. Arrested development : 
development stopped at some stage of its progress. 

1611 Coigr., ArnstI, stayed, stopjH-d, arrested. 1859 
Huxley Oceanic Hydroz The Hydro/oa are [not] in any 
sense * arrested developments' of higher organisms. 1871 
Darwin Peu. Man i. iv. 1 .121 Arrested development differs 
from arrested growth, as parts in the former stale still con¬ 
tinue to grow, whilst still retaining their early condition. 

Arrestee (arc str). [f. Arrest v.+ -kk.] .SV. 

l.aw. The person in whose hands the movables 
of another, ora debt due to another, are arrested 
by the creditor of the lallur. Sec Arrk.sTMK.vt. 

1847 Nat. Encycl. II. 167'! 'I he person who uses it [ar¬ 
restment | is called the arrestor; he in whose hands it is 
Used is called the arrestee. 

Arrester (are-staj). ff. Arrest v. 4 -eh *.] 

1 . a. lie who or lhal which arrests, stops, or 
checks, b. lie who arrests by legal authority. 

1440 Protttp. Parv. % A-rester, or a-taclicr, or a catchercl, 
or a calehcpollc. 1628 Kari.i .)//< nhosut. l\\v. 155 Satan . . 
ts at most hut an Arrester, and I Ml a dungeon. 1879 Pri s- 
cott Sp. Telephone 28 A lightning arrester is proxided in 
each box for the piotection of ihe apparatus. 1880 .Mi ir- 
11 e\i) Gains iv. $21 lie was carried home by the arrester 
and put in chains. 1881 Times 17 Feb. 11 ^ The alleged 
negligence of the defendants in having a defective spark 
arrester on the engine. 

2 . .SV. Law. One who under legal authority ar¬ 
rests a debt or property in the hands of another. 
(In this sense now more formally spelt Arrestor.) 

1754 Kkskink Trine. Sc. 1 .aiv 11809'558 Where a i»oitiding 
was forcibly stopped by the jtossessor of the goods, on pre¬ 
tence that they had been already arrested in his hands by 
another, it was considered as completed in a question with 
the prior arrester. 1847 (See Arki 

Arresting (aru’stiij), rid. sb. [f. Arrest v. + 
The action of stopping or cheeking; of 
sei/ tig or apprehending by legal authority, 

1424 Ait Jus. 1 115971 $ 7 Gif sik } clones takis onyskaith 
in the arresting of them. <1440 Promp. Tan'. 14 1 A 
reste or a-restyngc, aresftnio. 1628 F.aki.e ]\i\. 

14S If they escape arresting. 1630 J. Tayiok Water P.» 
Wks. 11. 131/2 Writs. Warrants,and Attachments, Arestings. 
1849 Rt skin AW 1 . Lamps is. $ 31. 125 It is hut the arrest,ng 
upon the stone-work of a stem or two of the living flowers. 

Arre sting, ppl. a. [f. as prcc. + -inu .] That 
arrests; that takes hold of the attention ; striking. 

1792 S. RockRS P/eas. Memory 11. 104 11 e, whose arresting | 
hand divinely wrought Kadi bold conception. 1843 J. H. 1 
Newman Mi rat. 152 'I'hi.smost solemn and arresting occur¬ 
rence. 1883 R. Noel in Con temp. Rev. Nov. 714 One of 
Brow ning's most .. arresting poems, 

Arrestingly, adr. [f. prcc. + -ly-.] In a 
manner that arrests attention ; strikingly. 

1883 Y. H all in A trier. Jr/rt. Phi/ot. 111. N o. 12 Professor 
New man's Knglish ix arresting]}* eccentric. 

Arrestive (are*stiv), a. [f. Arrest v. + -ive ; 
cf. OF. arrest if -ive.] 

1 . Having as its attribute or tendency to arrext. 

1850 M' Cosh Div.Gmt. (1862^407 Partaking of the nature 

of the arrestive and insdgative |are] .. emotions of astonish¬ 
ment, surprise and wonder. 1878 Stani okd Syrnb. Christ 
iii. 64 A startling and arrestive sight. 

2 . Gram. A|)]died to conjunctions such as hut. 

1863 Bain Eng. Gram. 65 The second class of Co-ordinat- 

ing Conjunctions are the Adversative .. This class is sub¬ 
divided into three species .. The Arrestive, represented by 
‘hut/ ‘but then,' ‘still,' ‘yet,’ ‘only,’ 1 nevertheless,’ ‘how¬ 
ever.’ Phrases: ‘for all that,' * at the same time.’ 

Arrestment (are’stment). [a- OF. arestement 
(later arretement ): see Arrest v. and -mknt.] 

1 . The action of stopping, staving, or checking. 

1836 9 Town Cyct. Aunt. Of Thys. 11 . 612/1 An arrestment 

of the movements of the muscles. 1845 l 'est. Croat 276 
An arrestment of this principle at a particular early point. 
1875 Darwin Insect iv. Plants ix. 201 Any such arrestment 
of movement. 

b. cotter. The material result of such stoppage or 
check. 

1872 IT. Macmillan True I'iucvW. 316 Just as fruit is the 
arrestment and metamorphosis of the branch, so arc thorns 
an arrestment and blight in the formation of branches. 

2 . The action of apprehending a person by legal 
authority; arrest, apprehension. (Chiefly Scotch.) 
Formerly fg. forcible or authoritative seizure. 

1474 Act 7 Jas. Ill (1597) 5 52 Arreislmentes be Crowncrs 
or Serjandcs. 1601 Chkster Loves Martyr xxm. (1878' 

86 To deaths arestment he began to yeeld. 1645 Rut her- 
kirii TryalSf Tri. Faith (18451 J oi l-ooxcd from the arrest¬ 
ment of vanity. 1791 Nlw 1 e Tour Eng. <y Scot. 375 J udg- 
ment in a civil case .. upon which execution amf personal 
arrestment can proceed in fourteen days. 1883 Blackw. 
Mag. June 800 Rothesay’s arrestment and custody. 

3 . Seizure of property by authority of law; at¬ 
tachment. Esp. in .SV. Lau\ 1 A process by which 
a creditor may attach money or moveable pro¬ 


perty, which a third parly holds for behoof of his 
debtor.’ Craig. 

1581 Act 7 Jas. I'l (15971 § 117 Quhen Arrcistmentcs ar 
maid to mak the gudes furthcunimand. 1754 Kkskink 
Print'. Sc. LatiHiZe*)) 17 Action cannot be brought against 
him till his effects be first attached by an arrestment juris- 
diction is fnndand.e causa. 1824 Scot r Rcdguunt. xiii, ‘ Ye 
have omitted to speak a word of the arrestments.' 1864 
Patty Tel, 16 Aug., The peculiarities of Scotch common 
law.. Arrestment to found jurisdiction is one of them. It 
was derived from the Roman law, and is still existent .. by 
force of custom in London .. under the name of * foreign 
attachment.’ 

t Arresto grapher. Ohs. ff. F. ancstographc 
(—mod.F. arret isle < + -hr k] 

*753 Chambers Cyct. Supp., Arrestographer is applied by 
some French writers to those who have published collections 
of Arrets. 

Arrestor (are-st/kr), Law: see Arrester 2. 

II Arret are t . [F. : —OF. arest, f. arestet\ 
now nrreter : see An rest.] An authoritative sen¬ 
tence or decision, prop, of the King or Fniliamcnl 
of France; a decree. — Arrest .r h. 13. 

<1650 (.‘lakenoon in Evelyn's Mem. (18171 1 1. 201 Your 
arrelt is not yet dispatched. 1787 Bonnycasme i.\tnw. 
v i. ioj The following arret was pronounced against him, by 
seven cardinals. 1820 Scot 1 Ivauhoc, Kxpert . . in all mat¬ 
ters concerning the arrets of love. i84iSirJ. Sin-ins Fit/. 
Ring. (1850*1. 510 Parliamentary arrets flew thick and fast 
through the troubled air. 

Arreyne, obs. form of Arraign. 

Arrcysc, var. A raise v. Ohs. to raise. 

1 Arrha a-ra). 1 * 1 . -eo. Also 6 arra. [L.arr /pa, 
also arryh'aho. a. Gr. appa&wi'. See l.iddell and 
Scott. Cf. Aki.es ] Karnest-jnoney, a pari of the 
purchase-money given to ratify a contract; Jig. a 
pledge. 

1573 Asm kson Hymn Hened. 4 InT. 1 By his spirit<: ..we 
have .. our arra and earnest penny of his assured covenant. 
1754 Keski.m: Prim. St. /.aw'nSc*)' 30S Arrha.-, or earnest, 
is sometimes given by the buyer, as an evidence that the 
contract is |>crfctTc( 1 . 

Arrlial m-ral , a. [ad. 1 .,arr\lt at is: see prcc. 
and -ai..] Of the nature of earnest-money ; given 
as a pledge. 

1873 Jeiiersov lirides A- R'rid. I. i. 7 In the »,ise of .« 
wealthy bridegroom these arrhal gifts were several. 

Arrhaphostic : see Aha-. 

Arrhizal tami-zftl), a. Got. Also arh . [f. Gr. 
a priv. + root.] Destitute of root; rootless. 
t88o in Gray Pot. Te.vt-bk. 

Arrlli’zous, o. Hot. [Cf. Fr. arrhize.] -- prcc. 

1880 in Syd.Soi. I t m. 

Arrhythmic (ari junik , a. Also arh [f. A 
pref 14+kmrtiMk'; ef. AijrmythmoL's and CJr. 
pvOiwius.] Xot rhythmic, without rhythm or regu¬ 
larity ; spec, in Path, of the pulse. 

1880 in Syd. Sec. Le.x. 

Arrhy thmical, 7. [f. ]*rcc. + -al 1 .] = ]>rec. 

1881 I’ai.gr.ue Vis. Engl. Pref. 12 The irregular, ar¬ 
rhythmical lyric seems .. to want this essential purity, this 
severity, of metre. 

Arrhythmically, adv. [f. ]ircc. + -ly-.] 
\\ ithout rhythm. 

1880 Lyra Kales. II. 22 The Pater '.Yosfcr , the i'rejacc, 
the Exultat, and the like .. may he sung arrhythmically. 

Arrhythmous (.ari-fmas), a. Also arh-. [f. 
Gr. appvOp-os (f. d priv. + pvOpbs measure) + *oi>.] 
^Arrhythmic. 1853 in Mayne. 

Arrhythmy ^arrifmi). [ad. Gr. appvOpla, n. of 
quality t. appvOpos.] Want of rhythm or measure. 

1844 Beck & Felton Munk's Grk. 4 Rom. Metres i, The 
variety of the rhythm is interrupted, and instead of eu¬ 
rhythmy, arrhythmy is produced. 1859 > n Worcester. 
Arriage: sec Average. 

Arrian, -ism, etc., obs. IT. A rian, -ism, etc. 
[Arrrd, error for avoid, to empty.] 

1586 Bright Melauch ., A mill driven by the w-inde . .for., 
arriding of rivers of water out of drowned fens. 

Arride (araid\ v. [ad. \. ar ride-re or It. ar - 
ridcre to smile upon, to he pleasing to, f. ar- = ad- 
to, at + rule re to laugh, smile.] 

+ 1 To smile at, laugh at, scorn. Ohs. 

1612 Dekkkr IJ not good Wks. 1873 III. 294 If your Grace 
Arride the toyes they hragd of. 1628 tr. Chuens Epigrams 
(N.) What means arrided Rider’s book, thus slil'd A library? 
1656 BiountC/iW., Arride, to smile or look pleasantly upon. 

2 To please, gratify, delight. ? Ohs. 

1599 B. Jonson E7>. A fan out of Hum. n. i. Fas. 'Fore 
Heavens, his humour arrides me exceedingly. Car. Arrides 
you? Fas. 1 , pleases me. 1671 Shadwell Humourists 
in. Wks. 1720 1. 170 It arrides me extrcamly, to think how 
he will he bobb’d. a 1757 Cibber in AVh* Hist. Eng. Stage 
(1882I I. 240 A new- opera., which infinitely arrided l>oth 
sexes and pleased the town. 1823 La mu Elia 11. xvii. (18651 
344 That conceit arrided us most, .and still tickles our mid¬ 
riff to rememl>er. 

t Arri dent, a. Obs. rare, [ad L. arndent-cm , 
pr pple. of ar rhtere : see prcc and -ent,] Smiling; 
pleasant, gratifying. 

t6i6 T. Adams Pract. H'ks. (i86u I. 504 A pleasing mur¬ 
derer, that with arrider.t applauses tickles a man to death. 
1630 R. IT. in J. Taylor s . Water P.) Wks. A vb/t Thine Am- 
phitritean Muse growes more arrident, and Phoebus Tripos 
stoopes to Neptunes trident. 

Arridge, dial, form of Arris. 
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ARRIVE. 


ARRlilRE. 

| Arriere (arver). Modern* French form of 
Aimkak ;OK. arere ), used in combinations, partly 
modem French, partly refashioning* of Anglo*Fr. 
or earlier English equivalents in arrerc, arrear. 

Arriere-bandfcf.also Arrikrk-ban], a rear-divi¬ 
sion of an army ; arriere-fee or -fief [F'r. in 13th c. 
vEittre)], a fief held from a mesne-lord who is 
himself a vassal, a sub-fief; arriere-supper (also 
Rear-supper), a late supper; one served up in 
the bed-room ; f arriere-tenant, the tenant of a 
mesne-lord, a sub-tenant ; arriere-vassal [Fr.], 
the vassal of a vassal, the holder of an arriere-fief. 

1882 \V. Whitman in Academy 18 Nov. 358/3 An inferr’d 
arriere of such storms, such wrecks. 1824 Wiffen Tasso's 
Jerus. Dei. xi. v, The reverend pair Bring up their arriere 
bands. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. l.cccxi. 474 All his lander, 
and arere fees in Gascoyne. 1727 51 Chambers Cycl., 
Arriere-/ees commenced at the lime when counts and dukes 
rendering their governments hereditary in their families, dis¬ 
tributed to their officers certain parts of the royal domains 
which they found in their provinces. 1818 II.su. am Mid. 
Ages 18411 1 . ii. 142 The Chatelainsbelonged to the orderof 
Vavassors, as they held only arriere fiefs. 1577 Holinsheo 
Citron. Scot. 208/1 I Jitters delicate dishes, and sundry sorts 
of drinke for theyr arere supper or collation. 1727 51 Cham¬ 
bers Cycl., Arriere'tenant or l as sal. 

I Arriere-ban rerDi-lxen, aryer-ban*). Also 
6 arere-, rere-band, 7 arrear-band, arriere- 
van, 7-8 arrier-ban. [a. F. arriere-ban, OF. 
ariere-ban (12th c.for *ari-ban, hart-ban, f. 011G. 
hart, fieri , army, host + Az// etlict, proclamation, 
order under penalty ; in Merov. Lat. hari-, fieri-, 
here-bannum , elsewhere also ari-, are-bannum: sec 
l)ti Cange. The hist clement was early perverted 
by pop. ctvmol. to aricre, arrilre, and the word 
variously misunderstood in accortlance with this 
^see Cotgr. 1611 s , the prevailing fancy being that 
it meant the summoning of the arrilre-vassals, 
or holders of arrih’e-ftefs , as distinct from the 
great feudatories supposed to be summoned by the 
ban. Hence the later use of ban et arriere-ban 
in conjunction. In English further perverted 
to arrear-band, rear-band, and ar rear-van."] 

Properly, The order of a {Frankish or French) 
king Munitioning his vassals to the military service 
due by holders of liefs ; the whole body of vassals 
thus summoned or liable to be summoned ; the 
whole body of tenants by military tenure; the 
noblesse. Also applied to similar bodies, t\^ r . that 
of Poland. Corruptly, see above. 

15*3 Bn. Berners Froiss. I.ccccwiii. 732 He hadde with 
hym out of die townenten thousando men in harncs for the 
arerebamle [ Fr. di.r mitle bounties pour T arriere'ban\. 
Ibid, ceccxvi. 727,1 wyle go to (iau nt, to fetche j'* re re bam le 
\t’arriere-b.iu\. 1591 Union Carr, 11S47• 54 lie hath scute 
ahroadc to assemble his van ami arriere van. 1671 Crownk 
r )uliioiii i. 8 The Ban anil the Arrierban are met arm'd in 
the field to choose a king lof Poland). 1684 Scan tiering 
Retliv. iv. 70 The King having summoned the Arrier Ban 
uhat L, a General Convention of all the Nohlcss throughout 
his Dominions! to appear in their Arms. 1690 Lutthhl 
Uric/Ret. II. 106 The arreardiaud is raised all along the 
coasts. 1748 Thomson Cast. 1 nd>d. n. x\\, Thus Vice the 
standard rear'd; her arrier-ban Corruption called. 1858 
Morris Def. Guinevere, When the arriere-ban goes through 
the land Six basnets under my pennon stand. 1864 Kirk 
c 'has. Fold 1 . vi. 283 Coming with ban and arriere ban to hL 
sovereign’s relief. 

Arriere-guard; see Akkear-guard. 

[Arriont in Wright's Chaucer Moulds Tale 210; 
the MSS. of the Six-text edition all read appetite .] 

Arris (arris'). Also 8 ariss, arriss, 9 aris, 
dial, arridge. [Corruption of K. areste (mod. arete ) 
used in same sense : see Ak£tk.] 

1 . The sharp edge formed by the angular con¬ 
tact of two plane or curved surfaces ; c.g. the edges 
of a prism, or the raised edges that separate the 
Hillings in a Doric column. 

1677 Ploi O.t/ordsA. 75 Burford-slone .. carries by much 
a finer Arris than that at Hcddington. 1793 Smf.a ton F.dy- 
stonc L. § ii H can by no means be brought to an Arriss or 
sharp corner. 1855 Whitby Gloss., A fridges, the edges of a 

i iiccc of squared stone or wood. 1879 G. Scott Led. A re hit. 

. 150 A wonderfully studious grouping of the hollows, 
rounds, and arrises. 1884 F. Britten Watch fif Cloekrn. 
Ilandb. 50 The chamfering tool with which the aris is re¬ 
moved. 

2 . Comb, and Attrib., as arris-rail ; arris-cut 
(see quot.) ; arris-fillot, * a slight piece of timber 
of a triangular section, used in raising the slates 
against chimney-shafts, or against a wall that cuts 
obliquely across the roof* (Gwilt) ; arris-gutter, 
a V-shaped wooden gutter fixed to the eaves of 
a building ; arris-pieee (see quot.) ; arris-ways, 
-wise adv so as to present a sharp edge, dia¬ 
gonally, ridgc*wise. 

1883 in .V. Middi. Citron. 6 Jan. 8/1 Nine feet Yellow Arris 
Rails. <1850 Rudittt. Xav. 123 Arris-cut, this term is 
applied when the edges of planks arc cut to an under 
bevelling to fay one on another, as the berthing or sides of 
the well, so that no ballast may get in at the joints. 1867 
Smvi it Sailor* s Word-Alt., Arts pieces , those parts of a made 
mast which are under the hoops. 1677 M oxon Mali. Exerc. 
ii703) 240 An excellent Pavement and pleasing to the ICyc, 


especially when laid Arris ways. 1796 Gcntl. Mag. LXVI. 

17 Part of an old monument formed ariss-ways. 

Arrisk, arisll (arrij). Also 6-7 ersh. [Dia¬ 
lectal variant of ElJhlsn. ^Cf. OE. crsc-hcn —edisc- 
hen quail.) The retracted r and d of s. w. dialects 
arc scarcely separable.] (See quot.) 

J597 Gerard Herbal 11633) 1018 The wheat ershes about 
Mapfedurham. 1674 Ray .V. <y E. Countr. Wds. 65, Ersh. 
the same that Kdish. Sussex. 1813 Vancouver Agric. Daunt 
152 The wheat arisb, or stubbles, are in these crises, found 
less to abound with coarse grass, and other unprofitable 
rubbish. 1851 A". fif Q. Ser. 1. Ill- 252/t In Devon a corn¬ 
field which has been cut and cleared, is called an ‘arrish.’ 
1856 Capern Poems 72 To bid the skylark o’er the arrish 
roam. 

Arrision (ari ^an). rare °. [ad. E. arnsidtt- 
c/n , n. of action f. arrtdere : see Arride.] The 
action of smiling upon or at. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

t Arrivage. Obs. [a. OK. arivage act of land¬ 
ing, landing-placelate L. arribdiicum for *m/- 
ripdtiatm , f. adripare ; see Arrive v. and -.m e. 
Orig. accented arrivage.] 

1 . The act of coming to shore or into port; land¬ 
ing, arrival. 

t 1384 Chaucer //. Fame 223 And previly toke arryvage In 
the contree of Cartage. *413 Lydgate t'ylgr. Sonde 11. xli. 

46 Here is the porte of syker arryuage. 1611 Speed Hist. 
Gt. Frit, vi ii. vii. $ 29 A t his arriuage from Sea. 1627 — Fug. 
abridged iii. $ 5 Creeks and Hauens for Ships arriuage. 

2 . A landing-place. 

C1450 Merlin iii. 56 When they become from theira-rwage, 
than go be-t wenc hem and the aryvage. 1542 Lam. fit Piteous 
Treat, in Hart. Mi sc. <1745' IV. 512 Our Knemyes .. went 
downe to our Arrynagc, to Thcnteni tokyll theim, whom the 
Tempest had spared. 

3 . That which happens to or befalls one. Cf. 
Arrive 9 c. 

1603 Holland Pint arch's Mor. 516 Man’s life is even a 
short passage, Paine upon pnine is his arrivage: And then 
comes death that spnrcth none. 

Arrival arai*val). Forms: 4 aryvayD, ar- 
rivaile, 5 ariuaill, -vail, arryuayll, aryvell, 
f»~7 arrivall, 7- arrival, [a. AK. arrivaiUe land¬ 
ing, f. arriver : see Arrive v. and -al-.] 

1. The act of coming to shore, landing in a coun¬ 
try, disembarkation. Now merged in sense 3.) 

<1384 Chaucer H. Fame 451 Tho saugh 1 grave (- pic- | 
lured] al ihc aryvayle That Eneas hail in Itaylc. c 1400 
th'str, Troy xiv. iiitlci Stroilge fight at Jx" .Ariuaill. *494 
I’abyan i. i. 7 V Cieauntes that Brute founde in this He at 
his arryuayll. 1610 1 Iolland i amdeu's Frit,^ 259 1 h it the 
Nurmans might have .. more secure arrival] in England. 1702 
C. M.miikr Magn. Christ i 1. iv. 11852170 They set apart the 
sixth day of August, after their arrival, for fasting and prayer. 

f 2 . A landing-place ; Aukivagk 2. Obs. rare. 
*495 Act 11 lieth. Git, v,The Forty*. I laveus RyversCrckis 
and aryvell of Shippis .. be .. hurte and deknied. 

3 . gen. The net of coming to the end of a journey, 
to a destination, or to some definite place; appear- 
auce upon the scene. (For const, sec Arrive v. 5. 

1518 Woi.si.v in Strypc F.t\l. Mem. I. i. 21 Vour arrival 10 
that rcamc. 1593 Shaks. A’it h. II, 1. iii. 8 I Jeniand of yonder 
Cliampion The cause of his arriuall hccre in Arnies. 1616 
I orde Sertu. 77 I he time of her arrival into this countrey. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 123 .»$ The .Morning after his Ar¬ 
rival at the House. 1720 T. Boston Hum. XaturcwZx 2*326 
llieir arrival in the regions of bliss. 1879 Barti.fi 1 Egypt 
to Pal. x\ vi. 517 'I hc Natives .. on our arrival, civilly gave 
way for us. 

4 . transf. of things. For arrival : (a cargo) to 
be delivered when the ship arrives. ‘ Arrival ’ is 
also techn. used to describe such a cargo. 

1712 Addison Sped. No. 452 f 2 Our Time lies heavy on 
our Hands till the Arrival of a fresh mail. 1860 Tyndall 
Glae. 1. § 12.00 To await the arrival of the money. 1882 
Daily Tel. 4 Slay (.!/</But for arrival a steamer cargo 
.. was sold al 7 s. yi. 1882 Manch. Guard. 10 Mar., 'I he 
brokerage on ‘arrivals' should he reduced. 

5 . The coming to a position, state of mind, stage 
of development, etc. Cf. Arrive v. 7, 8. 

Mod. There was long debate, but no arrival at any agree¬ 
ment. 

6. One that arrives or has arrived. 

1847 Ten nyson Princess u. 82 To-day the Lady Psyche 
will harangue The fresh arrivals. Mod. ’I hc new arrival 
is a little daughter. 

t Arri’vance. Obs. or dial. [f. Arrive v. + 
-anck : cf. contrivance .] I he act or fact of ar¬ 
riving, arrival; cotter, people arriving, arrivals: 
in which sense the 1st folio of Shakspere has 
Arrivancio( =y). 

1604S11AKS. Oth. 11.i. 42(Qo. 1) For cuery Minute is ex- 
pectancie Of more Arriuance [ 1623 Folio , arriuancie). 1646 
Sih T. Browne Pseud. F.p. in. i\.<R.) Its sudden arnvanee 
into growth and Maturity. 1879 M tss Jackson Shnpsh. 
Wd.-bk. X2, *1 spec 1 they’ll be wantin' yo‘, Betty, to 'elp’em 
a bit at the owd Maister's ; 1 sid an arrivance theer.’ 

Arrive (arai-v), v. Forms; 3-7 arive, 3-0 
aryve,(4 arifTe), 5*6arryve, (6 arriff), 3-arrive, 
[a. OF. arive-r, cogn. with Pr. arivar, art bar, It. 
arrivare , Sp., Pg. arribar, Olt., late L. arribdre 
arripdre , adripare, f. ad to + ripa shore ; = ad 
ripam appelitre ; cf. mod.It. arripare in orig. sense. 
With the subseq. widening of sense (which took 
place l>efore the word was adopled in Eng.), cf. the 
use of to land. In 14-15th c. occas. aphetized to 


rive ; and inflected after strong vbs., with pa. t. 
a rove {rove, arofe), pa. pple. ariven {arycn).] 

I. Of reaching bv water. 

+ 1. trans. To bring (a ship, its crew or passen¬ 
gers) to shore or into port; to land (a ship, etc.). 
D'he first two quotations may belong to 2.1 
1205 Lay. 16063 Nu beod of Brutaine beornes ariued .. i pis 
londat Totteiuesf 1250:11 Dertcniuf) in Totcnas). avxsPcket 

1854 Hou Seint ’I’homas the holi rnan at Sandwyen arj ved 
was. c 1374 Chaucer Foeth, iv. iii. 122 pe wynde arynt)> be 
sayles o! vlixes .. and hys wandrj ng shippes by see in to pe 
isle f>ere as Circe, .dweilep. *624 Chapman Homer's Hymn 
Apollo 684 And made the sea-trod ship arrive them near 'I he 
grapeful Cris-a. 1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. <1659) 486 
Some points of wind .. may as soon Overturn, as Arrive the 
ship. 1664 Flodtian Field in. 28 Had promis'd plight.. llis 
Fleet ill merry ray to arivc. 

2 . intr. ^through re/li) To come to shore or into 
port; to land. ^Said of a ship, its crew, or pass¬ 
engers; till about 1550 the only prevalent sense.) 
Now merged in 5. 

1297 R. Glouc. 371 pat folc cf Dencmarch .. myd pre hon- 
dered ssypuoltnen .. aryuede in }>e Nor)> contreye. 1375 
Barbour Bruce iv. 559 We may thair arifTe in-to saufte. 
1387 Trlvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. VII. 87/1 pe navy of Danes 
rove up at Sandwyche \Sandiviaun npp>itit\. 1393 Gower 
Con/. 111 . 288 Till that he arriveth Sauf in the porte of 
Antioche. C1450 Lonei.ich Grail xxxii. 57 Tweyn schepis 
to h al yl a-ryved there. 1470 Hahding Chron. xlii, His 
nauye greate .. In ' 1 'hamis a roue. 1538 Starkey England 
57 The schype arryvyth at the haven purposyd. i6ti Bible 
Luke viii. 26 They arriued at the countrey of the Gada- 
renes, 1790 Biatson Aar. fif Mil. Mem. 1 .57 The fleet, .with 
the troop>nnd stores, were arrived at Jamaica. 1874 Marine 
Ittsur. Policy , Until the said Ship .. shall be arrived at —. 

b. Of things: To be brought by ship. Sold to 
arrive : (a cargo) sold for delivery on arrival in 
port. 

1755 Magens Insurances, The goods are arrived and 
brought ashore safe. 1861 Du Chail Ids Eyuat. A/r, ii. 13 
Shipments of slaves sold ‘to arrive,' but which do not conic 
to hand. 

3 . I tans, (by omission of prep.) To come to, 
land al, rcacli a shore, port, etc.), arch. See 6. 

1587 M. Grove Pelops <y Hipp. 11878’96 Nowc we nrriue 
die Itaucn. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. i ii.110 Ere wc could ar- 
riue the Point propos'd. 1630 Wadsworth .V/. Pilgr. i. 5 
Through a Million of dangers we arriued the Spanish coasts. 
1667 Milton L. in 409 Ere he arrive The happy lie. 

II. Of reaching generally. 

-j- 4 . trans. To bring, to convey; to Hand ' a per¬ 
son in any situation. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Fay tvs 0/ Amies 11. xxiii. 136 HahiJlcmcntcs 
for to conuetc and arrive the thynges that ben nedcfull. 
1607 Chapman Fussy D'A minis Plays 1873 11 . 82 And be¬ 
lief must arrive him on huge riches. 1667 Waiekiiousk 
Fire Load. 95 These remisnesses .. arrive men at woe. 
b. refl. in sense of next. 

14 8o Caxton Chron. Fug. ccxxii. 216 Tho tokc they the 
mortimer as lie arryued hym at the tourcs dorc. 

5 . intr. To come to the end of a journey, to a 
destination, or to some definite place ; to come 
upon the scctic, make one's appearance. 

c 1384 Ciiaucer H. Fame 1047 Botn he and y As nygh the 
place arryved were As men may caste 11 with a spere. a 1400 
Sir Pegrev. 39 The eorllc liadd i-revayd, And in hys 3erd 
lyVhns. 1596 Spenser /•’. (>. v. iv. 6 When Arlegall arriving 
liappily Did stay awhile their greedy bickerment. 1611 
Shaks. Wiut. T. 1. ii. 422 A sauour, that may strike the dul¬ 
lest Nosthrill Where 1 arriue. 1831 Cahlvle Sort. Res. 111. 
ix. New la Ik Hirers will arrive; new Bridges will be built. 
1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (18681 22 Before Harold could 
actually arrive. 

b. Const, al, in, upon {into, to, obs.). 

ci 325 F. E, A Hit. P. A. 447 Alle bat may ther-inne fin he 
kvrnlom of god] aryue. u 1435 Torr. Portugal Fragm. 1 In 
a forest she is aryven. 1518 Sin A. Browne in Strype Fed. 
Mem. 1 . App. xiv 32 By fix>r your (irace cowd wel arrifT nt 
Amyas. 1539 Cro.mwm.L ibid. I App. civ. 272 Yesterday 
arrived to me hither Vour Majesties servants. 1539 Ton- 
stall Serin. Palme Sund. { 1823' 14 Into what howse or 
place so cuer ye shall nrriue. a 1^6 Sidney (J.) We arrived 
upon t he verge of his estate. 1661 Barrow Sernt. 1. La He 
shall in good lime arriue to his designed journey’s end. 

1855 Mac At lav Hist. Eng. xi. 111 . 39 There was no out- 
break till the regiment arrived at Ipswich. Mod. Two 
policemen at length arrived upon the scene. 

c. Of things: To l)e brought or conveyed, (Now 
only of things material.) 

1651 Hobbes Lcviath.U. xxviL 15s The I .aw cannot arrive 
time enough to his assistance. 1667 Dkvden Lss. Dram. 
Piusy Wks. 1725 L46 l -et the rest arrive to the Audiem e 
by narration. 1709 Tatter No. 5 r 3 Letters . - immediately 
after arrived from the court of Madrid, i860 Tyndall 
Gtac. 1. § 11. 7t The ladder now arrived, and we crossed 
the crevasse. ’ _ 

6. Irons, (by omission of prep.) do come to, 
reach, arch. 

1647 H. More Song 0/Soul 111. App. xx.viii, Humours did 
arrive llis knobby head. 1647 R.Stapm.ton Juvenal 191 
Till the crime Arrive the people, and the prince's eaie, 
a 1823 ShelLev Eiirip. Cyclops 668 While I ask and hear 
Whence coming they arrive the riCtncnn hill. 1850 ’l ennv- 
son In Meat. Ixxxiv, Arrive at last the blessed goal. 

III. Of reaching a position, state, or time. 

7 . To come to a position or state of mind, or 

reach an object, as the result of continuous effort; 
to attain, gain, achieve, compass. a. intr. with 
{(0 obs.) at. " . 

*393 Gower Con/. 111 . 202 Leoticius Was to ih'mpire of 
Rome arrived. 1607 Shaks. Timoit tv. iii. 512 M any so arnuc 
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at second Masters, Vpon their first Lords necke. 1642 
Howell {title), Instructions for Forreine Travel!. Shewing 
by what cours .. one may .. arrive to the practical knowledge 
of the Languages. 1671 Sir C. Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. 
(1878)72 if he arrives at any employment of that nature. 
*737 Watkklaxd Tneharist 80 They affect to contemn, 
what they cannot arrive to. 1850 M'Cosii i^tv. Govt. (1874) 
in. i. 290 We arrive at a knowledge of a law of nature by the 
generalization of the facts presented to the senses. 1862 
H. Spencer First Princ . 1. iv. § 22 The same conclusion is 
thus arrived at. 
t b. with inf Obs. 

1673 Bryoen Marr. Ada-Mode 1. i, You have leam'd the 
advantages of Flay, and can arrive to live upon’t. 1719 
Swift To I 'ng. Clergyman Wks. 1755 II. it. 2 If such gentle¬ 
men arrive to be great scholars. 

e. trans. Only poet. See 6. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarck ., Hen. /*, cxlvii, And by what 
waies idee may arrive his Knd. 

8. intr. To come to a certain stage of develop¬ 
ment, by natural growth, lapse of litne, etc.; to 
reach, attain. Const, {to obs.) at. 

1599 Siiaks. Hen. l\ tn. Cho. 21 Kylher past, or not ar- 
riu'd to pyth and puissance. 1634 Kvklyn Diary { 1827' I. 
10 Being arriv'd to her 20 yeare of age. 1711 A on isos' 
Spect. No. 123 f 4 They were each of them arrived at Years 
of Discretion. 1747 Gould ting. Ants 49 When the Worms 
arrive to their Period of Transmutation. 1850 Lynch Ttteo. 
1 'rm. ix. 162 We and the world have arrived at our present, 
and shall arrive at our future, 
b. Of time and temporal states: To come, so as 
to be present. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. v. (18041 1 . 20 At length the 
hour arrived. 1847 Bushnfll C/ir. Rurtnre 11. v. <iS6i) 
318 As the knowledge of his nobler, unseen Fatherhood 
arrives. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Rug. II. 31 The time had 
arrived. 

9 . To come about, come to pass, occur, happen, 
as an event. Obs. (exe. where it has somewhat of 
the temporal sense of 8, as ‘come about in course 
of time.’) 

1633 ILCogan Pinto’s Voy. lxxv. 305, 1 will speak no further 
of him, but will deliver that which arrived in other Countries. 
1651 Hobbes Levi a tit. 1. xii. 52 Causes of all things that have 
arrived hitherto, or shall arrive hereafter. 1713 Addison 
Cato lit. iv. 6 That whate’er arrive, My friends and fellow- 
soldiers may be safe. 1817 Jas. Mill lirif. India 11 . v. v. 
501 Under whose management such misfortunes had ar¬ 
rived. 1862 Trench Mime. xvii. 278 This was precisely 
what they had long hoped would arrive, 
t b. Const, to. rarely at. Obs. 

aibjj Harrow Serin. I. i. iR.) Xo considerable damage 
can arrive to us. 1713 Guardian Xo. 1*5 AH sorrows 
which can arrive at me. 1749 Fielding Tout Jones xv.vi. 
(1840) 22i 2 Any such event may arrive to a woman. 

+ c. trans. To happen to, befall. Obs. 

1655 Evelyn Mem. <1857) 111 . 65 The calamity which lately 
arrived you. 1659 Milton €h*. Power Wks. 1847. 4 18/^ 
Let him also forbear force ,. lest a worse woe arrive him. 

t Arri'Ve, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb. (In the early 
instance prob. an error for arme , which is lhe 
prevalent reading.)] Landing ; arrival. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 601 Harl. AIS.) At manye a nobil ariue 
[Cambr. MS. aryue, others arme, -ee, -eye] haude he he. 1538 
Starkey England 57 The haven or place of hys arryve. 
1615 Chapman Odyss. 11, 379 His wife should little joy in his 
arrive. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 275 At his arrive 
at Babylon, he would enquire of the antiquity of their 
Records. 

Arriver (ararvoj). [f. Akkive v. + -erL] One 
who arrives. 

1623 Whitbourne tfeitfonndtand 19 The first arriuers into 
an ifarbonr. i860 Cornh. Mag. 83 Conveyed high gratifica¬ 
tion to the arriver who was thus greeted. 

Arriving taraivitj), vbl. sb. [f. as prec.+-tNGb] 
Reaching the shore, landing ; arrival. 

1375 Barbour Bruce v. 122 Richt in the first begynnyng, 
Xewly at his ariwyng. 154a Lam. ,y Piteous Treat, in 
Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 234 After the arryuynge of the sayde 
shippes. 1611 Cotgr., A rriveme/if, an arriving. 

It Arroba (arJuba). Forms : 6-8 aroba, 7-8 
ttrobe, 9 arob, 7- arroba. [Sp., ad. Arab. 
vjJI a r-rube. * the quarter,’ the weight being a 
quarter of the Spanish quintal.] 

1 . A weight, used in Spain, Portugal, and Spanish 
America, of the standard value of 25 Spanish or 
25.36 English pounds, but varying locally between 
25 and 36 pounds. 

1508 W. Phillip Linschotcn's 7 'rav. India (1864) 163 An 
Aroba which is 32 pound. 1691 Ixnut. Ga 2. mmdccxxiv/i 
Five Arobes of fine Gold, each Arobe weighing 25 Pounds. 
1708 — mmmmcccclxxxvii/2 It brings 10,000 Arobas of Gold, 
each Aroba is 32 pound weight. 1853 T. Ross Humboldt's 
Trav. III. xxxi. 258 The pnee of sugar at the Ilavannah is 
always by the arroba of 25 Spanish pounds, ibid, xxxii. 
405 An arob of gold. 

2 . A Spanish liquid measure, varying in different 
places, and according to the liquid, from 2.6 to 3-6 
gallons. 

I1623 in Minsiieu.] 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. xxvi. 
(1821) 469 And sixe hundred Arrobas of Oyle. 

(Since the inlroduction of the French metrical system in 
1859, the arroba has had no official existence in Spain.1 

t Arro'de, V. Obs .- 0 [ad. 1 .. arrod-lirel\ To 

gnaw' or nibble at. 1731 in Bailey. 

Ari’Ogance (arrdgans). [a. V. arrogance (1 2the. 
in Littrc s ), ad. L. arrogdnlia : see Arrogant and 
-ance.] The taking of too much upon oneself as 
one’s right; the assertion of unwarrantable claims 


in respect of one’s own importance ; undue assump¬ 
tion of dignity, authority, or knowledge ; aggressive 
conceit, presumption, or haughtiness. 

1303 R. Brcnne H am ft. Syuue 3120 ]>ys ys pryde and ar- 
rogauncc Vnwi]>yly )»e to auaimce. 1340 Ayenb. 21 pe 
priddc (>03 of prede is arrogance .. panne pc man wenp more 
of him-zelue panne he svohle. t 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 213 
War arrogauncc in takyng tiling in hande. c 1500 Lancelot 
1694 lie not pensyve, norc proud in arrogans. 1613 Siiaks. 
Hen. I'lll, 111. ii. 278 My lairds, Can ye endure to heare 
this Arrogance? 1781 Gibiion Peel. <5- /*. II. xxxi. 184 Their 
arrogance was soon humbled by misfortune. 1858 Doran 
07 . Tools 63 When things went well with him, his arro¬ 
gance was insufferable. 

Arrogancy (tvitfgansi). [ad. L. arrogdnlia : 
see prec. and -A\n.] 

1 . The quality or state of being arrogant. 

1529 Moke Snpplie. Soules Wks. 200/1 Pronde arrogancie 
vnder y* name of suppticacion. 1538 Starkey England 112 
A certayne arrogancy, wherby .. every Jake wold be a 
gentylman. 1611 Bmu: Pren>. viii. 13 Pride and arrogancie, 
and the euill way .. doe 1 hale. 1718 J. Ciiambeki aynk 
Refig. Philos. (17301 Pref. 19 Some Men are apt to advance 
such their Notions unit great Airogancy. 1856 F. Paget 
Owlet Ov-lst. 5 And 1 don't wish to be arrogant myself, 
while preaching against arrogancy. 

t 2 . A piece ol ariogancc; an arrogant act or 
assumption. Obs. 

1581 Xowm.i.iN: I>av in Confer. 1. (1584) Fb, Yet were it an 
inlollerablc arrogancie for vs to say, We fed dice when thou 
wast hungry. 1649 Mu .ion 'Tenure of Kings to The titles 
of Sovran Lord, uaturall Lord, and the like, are either ar¬ 
rogant: ies, or llatteries. 

Arrogant (arrdganU, a. [a. K. arrogant 
(14th c.), ad. L .arrogantem assuming, overbearing, 
insolent, pr. pplc. of arrogdre : sec Arrogate and 
-ant.] Making or implying unwarrantable claims 
to dignity, authority, or knowledge; aggressively 
conceited or haughty, presumptuous, overbearing. 
(Used of men, their actions, manner, etc.) 

<-1386 Chaucer Pers. T. *322 Arrogaunt, is he that think- 
eth that he hath thilke bountecs in him, that he hath not. 
1538 Starkey England 18 Some .. juge at vyce and vertue 
only to con sis te in the opinyon of man, wych ys arrogant 
blyndnes. a 1587 U. Gi.oxer in Foxe A. .y - 1 /. lib 354 
Master Chancellor here noted me to be arrogant, because 1 
would not give place to my Bishop. 1796 Burke Ld. .Volte 
l.d. Wks. VI 11 .72 It would be a most arrogant presump¬ 
tion in me to assume to myself the glory of what belongs to 
his majesty. 1872 Darwin Emotions xi. 264 The arrogant 
man looks down on oilier-., and with lowered eyelids hardly 
condescends to see them. 

t B. as sb. A proud, haughty person. Obs. 

1489 Caxtos Euytes 0/Amies 1. i. 4 To represse the arro- 
gaunts. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. 1834. 2302 
Proud arrogants formed, by necessity and misery, into hum¬ 
ble supplicants. 

A rrogantly, adv. [f. prec. + -i.y-\] In an 
arrogant manner, with haughty assumption. 

1538 Lelano J tin. I. Pref. 10 That counte, as the Grekes 
did ful arrogantely, at other Nations to l>c bnrbaras and on- 
letterid. 1656 H ardy Serin. 1 John lntrod. (1868* 8 W ho 
arrogantly affect to blazon their own names and titles. 1835 
I.vtton Rienzi 1. iv. 27 K no west thou him whom thou ad* 
dressest thus arrogantly? 

A'rrogantness. rare. [f. as prec.+ -ness.] 
=. Arrogancy. 

1553 87 Foxe in Maitland Reform. 501 The bishop [Bon- 
tierj and his chaplains laughed and said, Jesu, Jesu, what a 
stubbornness and arrogantness is this! | In mod. Diets.] 

Arrogate (arwgrit), v. [f. L. arrogat- ppl. 
stem of adr-, arrogd-re to ask or claim for oneself, 
to adopt one whose consent may legally be asked, 
f. ad- to + rogdre to ask. Modem writers on Roman 
Law' have appropriated the form Abrogate to the 
specific legal sense.] 

1. Rom. L. To adopt as a child. (See Adrogatk.) 

1649 J ER * Taylor Gt. F.xeutp. 111.§15. 89 He did arrogate 
John .. into Maries kindred. 

f b. transf To adopt (that which is proper to 
another). Obs. 

?c 1530 Epit. Barnes Jl'ks. 371 (R.)The Byshops, .doearro¬ 
gate vnto themselnes some tnyng of the Phariseis pride. 

2 . To claim and assume as a right that to which 
one is not entitled ; to lay claim to and appro¬ 
priate (a privilege, advantage, etc.) without just 
reason or through self-conceit, insolence, or 
haughtiness, a. with to and refl. pron. 

1537 Latimer Semi. (1844) 43 How much soever we arro¬ 
gate these holy titles unto us. 1671 Milton P.R. iv. 315 
To themselves all glory arrogate, to God give none. 1777 
Watson Philip 11 (1793) 11 . xm. 11. 154 The Spaniards., 
had arrogated to themselves every important branch of the 
administration. 1844 Brougham Brit.Const, ix. § 2(1862) 120 
They arrogated to themselves the right of approving or re¬ 
jecting all that was done. 

b. with simple obj. only. 

*593 Bilson Govt.Christ's Ch. *8 Yet may they not arro¬ 
gate any parte of Christes honour. 1667 Milton P. I., xii. 
26 Will arrogate Dominion undeserv’d Over his brethren. 
1702 Rowe Tamerlane 1. ii. 375 And arrogate a Prabe that 
is not ours. X858 Doran Crl. Tools 92 The liberty arrogated 
by the professor of wit. 

3 . To lay claim, without reason or through self- 
conceit, to the possession of (some excellence) ; lo 
assert without foundation that one has ; to assume, 
a. with to and refl. pron. 

*563 Homilies n. xvi. tt. (1859% 461 Whether all men doe 
justly arrogate to themselves the Holy Ghost, or no? a 1638 


Merf II 7 - s. iv. xii. 757 Nor do I arrogate so much ability to 
myself. 1789 Bei.siiam Ess. II. xl. 501 They arrogate . all 
wisdom, knowledge,and even hone-ay, 10 themselves. 1872 
Black Adv. Phaeton xxix. 384 She arrogated to hersell a 
certain importance, 
b. with simple obj. only. 

1598 Bakcki.ey Telit . Man Ded., One that arrogateth su- 
periorilie over all. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. 11701'428/2 
Thus Pythagoras might arrogate the soul of huphorbits. 
176 8 / 7 ///. Trans. IA IN. 149, I can arrogate 110 merit in 
the discovery. 1848 11 . Rogers Ess. I. \i. 3*1 Arrogating 
the exclusive possession of wisdom, 
f c. w ith inf. or absoi. Obs. 

1628 Wi 1 her Brit. Rentemb. v. 203 Doe falsly arrogate to 
be inspired. 1648 (’. Walkfk Relat. \ Obs. 1. 29 I hey ar 
rugate to be the peculiar people of God 1648 Mu ms 
Tenure of Kings 13 Surely 110 ClirLtinn Prime Mould arro¬ 
gate so ii 11 reasonably abote human condition. 

4 . To lay similar claim to (something) on Behalf 
of another ; to ascribe or attribute to, or demand for, 
without just reason. 

1605 Tim me ijnersit. \. \ 24 We deny that those inset and 

naturall qualities .. are to be arrogated lo hull**, moist, and 
tlrie. 1810 Coleridge friend 1. iv, 18071 12 Jo autiquit) 
we arrogate many things, to ourselves nothing. 1863 Cox 
lust. Eng. G.*?t. t. xiii. tu A11 attempt was made .. to ar¬ 
rogate to the C rown the privilege ol issuing writs. 

A rrogated, ppl. a. [f. picc. + *ki .] Claimed 
unduly or pruteMiouslv. ^Sce also Anm I 

>83* t ari.vi.f. Smt. Res. lit. v, The uni\tr-.all)-arrogated 
xiiiue .. of these days .. Independence. 

Arrogating ojT^grilhj), vbl. sb. [f. ns j.ree. 
+ -1 n 11 1 .J Undue assumption ; the advancing of 
unwarrantable or jirclcntious claims. (Sue also 
Abrogating.) 

*574 C aktu right lit It Dcclar. jSs Only the Arrogatinge 
off the name off Bishopp vnto hint sc life was tollerable. 
1653 (5 audi. n Hierasp. 238 No more doth the evangelical I 
Ministry and Sacraments cease, by reason of any Papal! 
nrrogalings. 1871 Macduff Mem. Patinos i. io No arro¬ 
gating of title or assumption of Aj>osiolie dignity. 

A rrogating, ppl-a. [f. as prec. +-in<;-.] 
Unduly assuming, pretentious, overbearing. 

1602 Dkkklr Satirom. Wks. 1873 I. *95 The one a light 
voluptuous Reucler, The other, a strange arrogating puffe. 
1823 Scot r Quentin IKx ix, I’he arrogating manner in which 
the Bohemian had promised to back his suii. 

A rroga tingly, adv [f. prec. +-ly-.] ith 
undue assumption, jnctentiously. 

1652 Gaule Mtigastn m. kS ui h learning .. as may make 
the artists so arrogatingly suppose theniscb es learned above- 
all others. 

Arrogation (amirpcjon). [ad. I . arrogatibn- 
cm. 11. ot action f. arroga-rc : see Arrogate and 
-ATiox. Cf. OF. arrogat ion ((iodefroy).] 

1. Ai>ro(;ation. (So usually spelt in this sense.) 

1590 Swinbukn Testaments %6z For of adoption, arroga- 

tion, or any other meanes to make children lawfull. except 
marriage, wee hauu no vse here in F.ngland. 1880 Mi u<- 
IIE.au Gains u. Jj 77 If u paterfamilias . . gives himself to 
you in arrogation. 

2. The action of claiming and assuming without 
just reason ; unw arrantable assumption. 

*594 J- King Jonah • 1864' 64 Nor [wasj the publican as 
he, in arrogation of justice. 1653 M anion Expos. James 
iii. 1 Censuring .. is an arrogation of mastership over others. 
1664 II. More Myst. / uit/. 412 It seem’d so high an Arro» 
gaiion, that he rent bis clothes and said he had spoken 
blasphcniic. 1839 [. Rogers Auttpopopr. 1. iii. 11. 76 Flatter¬ 
ing to the power and arrogation of the priesthood. 

t A'rrogative, a. Obs. rare l . [f. L. arrogdt- 
ppl. stem of arrogii-re + -ivk, as if ad. L. *arrogd- 
livns ; ef. Ob', arrogatifi] Wont to arrogate. 

1647 H- More Poems 37: note, I he more spiritual arro- 
gative life of the soul, that subtill ascribing that to ourselves* 
that is Gods. 

Arrogator (armgritaA [a. 1.. arrogalor , n. 
of agent f. arrogdl -: see prec. and -ator.] 

1 . One who adrogates. (See Aduogator.) 

2 . One w ho advances pretentious claims. 

1652 Gaule Magas from. 376 Against all Merlinicall arro- 
gators, prorogators, dcrogators. 

Arrondell: see 1 Iirondeli.e. 

II Arrondi (ardnd/), ppl. a . Her. [Fr., ]>a. pplc. 
of arrondir to make round.] Rounded : applied 
to parts of a coal of arms, represented (by shad¬ 
ing) as having a rounded surface. 

*7*7 5 * hi Chambers Cyel. 

|| Arrondissement (ar< 7 iid/s,man). [Fr.. f 
arrondiss- lengthened stein of arrondir : see prec. 
and -mknt.] 

1 . The action of rounding off an outline, rare. 

1815 Scott Paul's I.ett. (1839' 171 Arrondisscmems. .under 

sanction of which cities and .. kingdoms liavu been passed 
from one government to another. 

2 . An administrative sub-division of the depart¬ 
ments of France, comprising a number of com¬ 
munes. 

1807 Pinkerton Mod. Geog. ii8i i> 121 The electoral col¬ 
leges of the arorufissemeuts or districts. 1863 King lake; 
Crimea (1876) I. xiv. 259 The Deputies assembled at the 
Mayoralty of the 10th arrondissement. 

t ArrO'Sed, ///- a - Obs.—° [f. L. arros-us, pa. 
pplc. of ar rod-lire (see Arrode) + -ed.] * Gnawed 
or pilled.’ Bailey 1731. 

Arrosie, obs. form of HERESY. 
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+ Arro'Sion. Ohs . rare _I . [n. of action f. L. 

arros -: sec prec. and -ion.] The action of gnawing. 

1644 Bulwkk Chi rot. 160 This arrosion of the nailes .. the 
proj»erty of men inraged with choler. 

t Arround, v. Ohs. [f. An- pre/A + Round. Cf. 
Fr. arrond-ir.] To flow round, tn com pass. 

162s Sik T. Hawkins Horace Odes (16381 1. vii, Moystned 
with gliding brooke which it arrounds. 1652 Holvuav Horace 
Odes 1. xxxi. The grounds Which silent Liris with soft 
streanies arrounds. 

Arrour'e, obsolete form of Kurd it. 
t Arrou*se, v. Ohs. 5-7 ; also 5 arrowse, *ze, 
arouse, 5-6 arowse, 7 -ze. [a. Y. arrouse-r 
(PalsgrA, OF. arouser, aroser (12th c.), mod. ar- 
roser Pr. arrosar, -:<?/•)> according to Brachet 
lv. adrord-re, f. ad to + ros, ror- dew.] To bedew, 
sprinkle, moisten, water. (Common from Caxtou 
to 1630.) 

1480 Canton Ovids Met. xin. v, Some she embraced, 
kyssed, and arowsyd with teeris. 1491 - /'itas Patr. i\V. 

dc W.i 1. vii. 11 a 1 The ryuer of Nyle .. watred and aroused 
the regyuns of Kgyptc. 1558 \Vari>k Ale.ris' Sa r. (1568> 
aoa, Ve shall lake likewise of thesayd grecne hcrltcsarowsed 
wyth vinaigre. 16x2 Two Mold*' K itts. x.ix. 103 The blisful 
dew of heaven does arrow l(G- arow/ej you. 1635 Pi kson 
Varieties iv. 1.,$ The sea .. doth continually arrousc or 
water the sulphureous vaiue. 

t Arrou sement. Ohs. rarc~\ In 5 aro-. 
[a. OF. arouse went 1 a rose went (mod. art-), f. 
a rouse r : see prec. and -went.] Sprinkling, be* 
dew men t, watering. 

1483 Cantos Void. /.eg. 34 '2 Thyse arousemens or spryng- 
yng of blood were made xvithjlhc spryncle of huinylyte. 

Arrow sh. Forms; 1 earli, 1-5 arwe, 

arewe, 3 earewe, harewe, 4 aro, aru, nrw, ar* 
raw, aruwe, 4-6 arow(e, 6-7 ^rowe. 6 9 arrow. 
/'I. -s; 1 -an, 2-3 -en, 3-7—es. [OK. had two 
cognate forms, earh for arh\—( )Tcut.u/ 7 /««' 0 - neuter, 
and arise for arhzoc :—*arhuvn weak fein.; akin 
to OX. hr, orvar :—*arhisd str. fern., and Goth. 
arkwazna from arhw (cf. hlaiwasna ‘grave, 1 from 
h/aiw) ; prob. * the thing belonging to ihe bow,’ 
a rim* being cognate with 1,. arqu-ns,-arc-ns, bow. 
(Cf. 011G. Jingiri :—*fingrio- the thing belonging 
to the linger, ring, l. fin gar.) A rare word in OK. 
the ordinary terms being s/rad, and /Id, jldn . of 
which the former disappeared after 1200, the latter 
occurred in Scotch after 1500. Rut arrens was the 
ordinary prose word after 1000.] 

I. A missile. 

1 . A slender pointed missile shot from a bow, 
usually feathered and barbed. Sometimes also 
applied to the holts, or quarrels, with thickened 
heads, discharged from the cross-bow. 

<1835 Egbert's Pettit . Taws iv. § 28 (’.if hwylc man niid 
arwan door ofsccdte. a 1000 A ltd ecus .(ir.< 1333 ICarh attre 
geitnel. 1083 O. E. C '/iron.. On pere rode sticodou on 
mami^e arewan. 1205 I.av. 7476 On arwe him com tohcortc. 
r 1230 Auer. A'. 98 (MS. C> Rach hit reine arewen, ich habc 
a nede'ereude. 1297 K. Glouc. 48 Myd arwen iv myd 
qu.ireles so muche folse .. me slow. <11300 Cursor M, to.> 36 
pe berbikans. .wcl tas kepe to pat castell, For aro [v.r. arwj. 
"cott, and for quarel. t 1386 Chaucer Pro/. 104 A shef of 
pocock arwes brightc and kene. c 1530 K. H u.lks Commonpl. 
Bk. 11858' 140 {Proverb 1 Tliys arrow comyth never owt of 
thyn uwime bow. 1598 Bakrkt The or. I Car res j i. 3 A voltie 
of musket .. goeth with more terrour .. then doth your vollie 
of arrowes. 1611 Bible i Stint, xx. 20, 1 will shoot three 
arrowes .. as though 1 shot at a markc. 1782 Cow 11 r Gilpin 
xxxix, bike an arrow swift he Itew Shut by an archer strong. 
1855 I .ongf. /Haw. in. 165 Front an oak-l>ough made the 
arrows, Tipped with flint, and winged with feathers. 

b. fig- 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 60 F.rest heo scheot pc carewen of |>c liht 
cicn. i 1386 Chaucer Clerkes T. 1147 The arwes of thy 
crabbed eloquence. e 1440 Gesta Rom. 335 Thou shah 
Miiyie hym with the arowc of penamice. 1596 Bi*. Barlow 
Three Serin, ii. 59 By the Arrowes of Famine, he meaneth 
the Canker and Palmer worntes. 160a Shaks. 11 am. 111. L 58 
The Slingsand Arrowes ofoutragious Fortune. 1678 Butler 
Hud. in. 1. 94 t 1 .ove’s arrows are but shot at rovers, Tho’all 
they hit they turn to lovers. 1751 Johnson Ratttbl. No. 144 
»3 A mark to the arrows of lurking calumny. 1854 B. Tavlor 
Hassatt 291 Poems of Orient (1866) toi Slain by the arrows 
of her beauteous eyes. 1862 Goulburn Pcrs. Relig. tv. xii. 
355 The arrow of conviction rankling in their conscience. 

c. With qualifications : Broad Arrow : see III. 
lielow. Elf-arrow: see Arrow-head 1 b. Fire- 
arrow : one which carried some burning substance 
so as to set fire to thatch, sails, etc. Musket- 
arrow : one fired from a musket or other fire-arm. 

169a in Smith's Seaman's Grant. 11. xxxi. 137 To make 
Darts or Fire*Arrows. ^ 1819 Pantologia s.v. Arrow, Fire- 
Arrows were first used In war by the Persians under Xerxes. 
i 72 i Bailey, Elf arrows. Flint-stones sharpened and jagged 
like Arrow-heads, used in War by the ancient Britons. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Sttpp,, Elfarrcrtos , a name given by the 
people of Scotland, to certain stone weapons which they 
find, and which had been in use before tools and weapons 
of iron were used there. 1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astro/. 
xi. 254 He taketh his words to be nusket arrowes.. and his 
breath gunpowder. 

2 . in Surveying, Straight sticks shod with iron 
(originally real arrows), or iron pins, used to stick 
in the ground at the end of each chain. 

11571 Dicges Pantonu F b, Whatsoeuer you mete the space 
G E withal 1 , whether it be halberd, bill, arrow or static.] 


1753 Chambers Cycl. Sttpp. s.v. Surveying, lie ought like¬ 
wise to have ten arrows, or small strait sticks, near two feet 
long, vhod with iron ferrils. .The leader sticks one of the ten 
arrows in the ground at the far end of the chain. 1883 
Mod. Price List, Arrows, made from No. 11 Steel Wire, the 
set of ten Arrows .. 2X. (n /. 

3. A representation or figure of the missile : a. 
gen. Any arrow-shaped index, pin, or ornament. 

Mod. The spire is surmounted by an arrow. She wore a 
silver arrow in her hair, etc. 

b. in Cartography, A mark like an arrow, or 
arrow-head, used to point out the course or direc¬ 
tion of a river, road, railway, etc. 

34 r ‘ * my Cycl. 11 . 156/1 The direction of the earth’s 
motion represented by the arrow. 1882 Kvf.rett Deschane/’s 
Mat. /'/til. 6 If the directions of all three arrows are reversed, 
the forces will still be in equilibrium. 

4 . A str. A small constellation of the Northern 
1 Icmisphcre, Sagftta. 

1727-5x in Chamuers Cycl. 1868 I.ockyer Heavens 328 
The Fox, the Arrow, the Dolphin ..contain no remarkable 
star. 

II. Things resembling an arrow. 

t 5 . Jig- I he penis. Ohs. 

1382 Wycue E ctns. xxxi. 13 (see margin'. So later vers. 

t 6. Geom. The sagitta, or versed sine of an arc. 

1594 Bun devil /Caere, ti. 10 Sinus versus.. is also called 
in Gatine Sagifta ; in Knglish a Shaft or Arrow, for the 
Demonstrative figure therof.. is not unlike to the string of 
a bow ready bent, having a Shaft in the middest thereof. 
1751 in Chambers Cyct. 

7 . The leading shoot of a plant or tree. 

t a. The main young shoot of a vine or other tree, 
or, that which in pruning is left to run up and form 
the main stem. (Kerb, only transl. L. sagittal) Ohs. 

1580 B.nret A/v. A 568 Arrow, the longest txvigge that i> 
left in the vine when it is cut. 1745 tr. Coluntelta in. xvii, 
Rustics call the utmost or last part of the shoot the Arroxv. 

b. The flowering stem of the sugar-cane. 

*779 /'hi/, /'fans. I.XIX. 278 All canes have not arrows, 
and the coming out of an arrow dej>ends on the seteson, and 
not on the age of the cane. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xix. 
11859' 533 The cane-fields then in arrow. 1870 Kingsley in 
Gd. Words 1 June 382/1 More handsome still., when the 
‘arrow,’ as the flower is called, spreads over the cane-piece 
a purple hare. 

8. in fortification (see quot.). 

1816 C. James Mil. Diet. ed. 4 247 A rrcrw is a work placed 
at the salient angle of the glacis, and consists of two para¬ 
pets, each alx>x c 40 fathoms long; this work has a communi¬ 
cation with the covert-way, of about 24 or 28 feel broad, 
called caponniere, with a ditch larfore it of about 5 or 6 
fathom, and a traverse at the entrance, of 3 fathom thick, 

, and a passage of 6 or 8 feet round it. ICf. Arrow-headi d i. ] 

III. Broad Arrow. 

9 . lit . One having a broad arrenofiead sec 
Arrow-head-, used for cleaving. 

1377 I.angl. P. I'l. B. xx. 116 (Wright) lie bar a Ixrxvc in 
! bis hand, and manye brode aresves. 1440 Promp. /*arv. t 
Brood arow c tr*. r. brodarwe , Catapulta. c 1490 Adam Bel 
613 in Ritson A tie. /'. I'oetry 28, I my^elfe w ith a brode 
arow Shall cleue the apple in txxo. 1530 I’alsgr. 201/2 
Broodc arrowe, railion. 1611 Coigr., Ralliott , an arrow 
! with a forked or barbed head; a broad arrow. 

10 . For Broad Arnxo-hcad: The arrow-head¬ 
shaped mark, used by the British Hoard of Ordnance, 
and placed upon government stores. In IIcr.=* 
I'HKu.v, which is properly a broad-arrow with the 
inner edge of the barbs indented. 

15S1 Grant of arms to John Cooke (20 Feb. 6 Kdw\ VR, 
Brode arrowes. 1687 Charter of James It to Teneer of 
Bond., Upon all which Boundary houses, His Majesty’s 
Mark, the Broad Arrow, by his late Majesty’s social com¬ 
mand, have been set up. 1698 Act 9 4 to Hitt, lit, xli. 
Or any other Stores (marked] with the Broad Arrow. 1823 
Scott Quentin O. vi, The same rude resemblance .. which 
certain talisnianic scratches, well known to our revenue 
officers, I -ear to a broad a rrmo. 1839 44 Titter Prtro. /'hit. 
(18621 128 The broad arrow of the Great King, carved on all 
the stores of his Arsenal. 1865 Times 13 Feb., If the broad 
arrow be found on any stores in Confederate hands, it w ill 
Ik: found that they were condemned and sold, or chat the 
mark is forged. 

IV. Coinbinalions. 

1 . General relations: a. objective, as arreno~ 
hearing, -maker) b. instrumental, as arrtno-smitten; 
c. parasynthetic, as arrow-leaved, * shaped ; d. attri¬ 
butive, as arroic^Jlight, - point, - range, -wound. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, lii, Woggarwolfe’s arrow-bearing 
page. 1808 - Marm. vt. xxvi, Fell England’s arrow-flight 
like rain. 1880 Gray Bot. Tc-xtdk. 397 The Arrow-leaved 
Polygonum. 1681 Chetham Angler’s vade-m. i. § 4 (1689)4 
Let tne Arrow-maker divide this with a Saw. 1751 Cham- 
nRRS Cycl., Arrow-tttakcrs are called fleteher*. 1855 Longf. 
/Haw. x. 83 At the doorway of his wigwam Sat the ancient 
arrow.maker. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxi. (1879) 262 Out 
of arrow-range 1 Slip the dogs, Syphax 1 1870 Bryant 

Homer I. mil 262 An arroxv-wound or gash ol spear, Given 
as he leaps on board. 

2. Special combinations: arrow-case, a quiver, 
also Jig.\ arrow-finger, the fore-finger ; farrow- 
girdle, a girdle in which arrows were carried ; 
arrowless a., without arrows ; arrow-like a. and 
adv.t like an arrow; arrow-loop, arrow-slit, a nar¬ 
row loop-hole or slit for shooting through; arrow- 
plant (see quot.) ; arrow-shot, the shooting of an 
arrow; also, the distance to which an arrow is 
shot, a bow-shot; arrow-smith, a maker of iron 
arTOW-heads ; arrow-snake, or javelin -snake, a 


sj>ecies of snake {Acontias jacttlus) so called from 
the spring with which it darts forward; arrow- 
stitch, the triangular set of stitches with which 
the ends of whalebone in stays are sometimes 
secured ; arrow-stone (obs. or dial.), a belemnite; 
arrow-wise adz*., after the manner of an arrow. 

1388 Wyclif Ecclns. xxvi. 15 And sch.il oj>cnc the * arowc 
caas a^ens echc arowc. 1513 Douglas /Ends \. vm. 13 On 
hir schuldir the “arrow caice bare sc he. 1578 Lane. Wills 
1857) II. 60 An “arrowe case of strawe xvith locke and kay. 
1875 Maine Hist. Hist. ix. 256 Vou must call the forefinger 
the ‘ 'arrow’-finger. 1382 Wvclif Ezek. xxvii. 11 Pigmeis 
.. hangiden her *arew girdlis I1388 arowe casis] in thi xvallis. 
1881 G. Stahles in Boy s Own I*. 8 Oct. 22 Plunging "arrow, 
like into the watery ravines. 1840 Broxx ning Sordelto v. 429 
She .. thrid somehow, by some glimpse of “arrow-loop, The 
turnings to the galleries below. 1779 T. Forrest Coy. A’. 
Guinea 156 On cutting an “arrow-plant (a species of pine>, I 
found fresh water drop from it. 15x3 Douglas sEneis xi. xii, 
27 Wythin nne “arrow schot on athir syde. 1653 I Iolcroft 
I'rocopius in. 79 Attending the cure of his Wound without 
Arrow-shot. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos 1 . Introd. 1 Tyrrell’s 
"arrow-shot. 1870 I'*. Wilson Ch. Lindisf 92 The lower 
storey lighted only by an *arrow-slit. 1878 Smii.es Rob/. 
Pick i\'. 31 Perforated here and there with *arrow-slils. 
e 14 00 Pestr. Troy v. 1588 Armurers and “ Arowsmythis. 1618 
Pi i.ion Coll. Stat. 7 Hen. IV, vii, Because the “arrow smithes 
doe make many faultie heads for arrowes and quarrels. 1611 
Bim.r Gen. xlix. 17 Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an 
adder \tnarg “arrowsiiake] in the path. 1833 Penny Cycl. 
I. 88/2 The Hebrexv denomination Kippoz lAw.xxxix*. 15I.. 
xx hich the learned Bochart. .hasshoxvn to refer more properly 
to the acontias or angitis jacttlus, the “arrow or dart-snake 
of the Greeks and Romans, 

Arrow (;u*r^u), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To shoot arrows. 

1865 Sir K. James Titsso II. xx. lxv, While she arrowed. 

2 . To shoot into blossom (said of the sugar-caue'. 

18.. Sitnmonds Colon. Mag. iin Hoppe), The WeM -1 mtian 

planter must prevent hU sugar-cane from arrowing. 

f 3. Irons. To pierce, wound (? confused with 
harrow). Ohs. 

1627 Fkltham Resolves 1. ii. (164716 l*>* a noble not-caring, 
arrow the intenders hosome, who will ever fret most, when 
he finds his dcsjgncs most frustrate. 

Arrow, vulgar corruption of e'er a, rver a. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. viii. ii).*, * I don’t believe there 
is arrow a servant in the house.’ 1771 Smollf.tt Humph. 
Cl. I. 126 (D.i, 4 1 now carries my head higher chan arroxv 
private gentlewoman of Vales.’ 

Arrow, north, form of Arch a. Obs. cowardly. 
Arrowed (arr<?«d), a. poet. [f. Arrow sh. + 
-ed.] a. Made into an arrow, b. Furnished or 
provided with arrows. 

1652 Ben loxves Theop/t. t.lxv, Sol..shoots delight through 
Nature with each arrow’d ray. 1821 Joanna Baili.ik Met. 
Leg, H'allace lii, ’I‘he nrrowM sportsman strays at will. 

A*rrow-grass. 

1. Knglish name of the endogenous genus 7 riglo- 
chin , containing humble marsh plants with grass¬ 
like leaves. [Referring, like the Gr. name, to the 
' 3 -harbcd * appearance of I he burst capsule.] 

1792-1807 Sir J. K. Smith Eng. Bot. VI. 366 All cattle will 
eat the marsh Arrow-grass. 1801 Withering Bot. Arrattgem. 
(ed. 41 II. 352 Trig/ochiu Pa lust re, Arroxv.headed grass. 
Marsh Arrow-grass. The pointed valves of the capsule 
opening at the bottom, give it the appearance of the head of 
an arrow. 1882 Pall Malt G. 8 June 4 1 Overgrown by 
thick-leaved salt-marsh plants .. glass-wort and arrow-grass. 

2. A Brazilian grass of the same genus as the 
Pampas Grass. [Gf. Arrow sh. 7 b.] 

1863 Bat es A ’at. on AmazensxW. 168 l^irge tracts of arrow- 
grass < Gyncriu/u Saccharoides\ which bears elegant plumes 
of flowers like those of the reed, and grows to a height of 
twenty feet. 

A’rrow-head. 

1 . The head or pointed part of an arrow, made 
separately anti of different material from the shaft. 

1483 G th. Attgl ,, Arowhcde, barMlnnt, cat ell a. 1545 
Asc.ua M To.roph. iArb.i 135 Two matter of arrowe heades .. 
was vsed in olde tyme. The one.. hauyng txvo jtoyules or 
barbes, lookyng backewarde^ to the stele and the fethers, 
which surely we call iu Englishe a brode arrowe head or a 
ssoalmoe tayle. The other .. hauing .ii. poyntes stretchyng 
forwarde, and this F.ngtysh men do call a forke-head. The 
Rarthyans vsed brode Arrowe heades. .Our Knglyshc heades 
be better in war than eyther forked heades or brode arrtnoe 
heades. 1618 Fulton Coll. Slat. 7 Hen. IV, vii, Arrow¬ 
heads shall be well boiled, brased, and hardened. 1870 
Bryant Homer iv. 1 . no lie forced the string to meet His 
breast, the arrow-head to meet the bow. 

b. esp. Those of flint, jade, or similar substances, 
found among the relies of prehistoric times. 

1661 Sir R. Gordon in Burton Hist. Scotl. I. 136 note, llos 
vulgus patrio sermone elf arroto-heads vocant. 1753 Cham¬ 
bers Cycl. Supp . s, v. Elf Arro 7 t>s, Very small arrow-heads 
made out of a talky fissile stone are found in Virginia and 
Barbadocs. 1769 Pennant Tour Scot. ii5(Jam.) Elf shots, 
i. c. the stone arrow-heads of the old inhabitants of this 
island, are supposed to be weapons shot by Fairies at cattle. 
1851 D. Wilson Prch. Ann. 1 . vi. 181 Arrow-heads, are for 
the most part made of flint. 1855 Longf. /Haw. i\’. 263 Made 
his arrow-heads of sandstone, Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 

2. Broad arrow-head, a .prop, a kind of arrow¬ 
head : see quot. 1545 in 1 a. b. Iransf.=>Broad - 
arrozv: see Arrow sh. 10. C. Jig. Any mark or 
impression resembling these. 

1865 Dickens Mut. /V.T, At every stationary boat or barge 
that .split the current into a broad-arrow-head. 

3 . in Cartography, etc. = Arrow 3 b. 

1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes 11 . 297 In the vignette the arrow 
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heads indicate the direction of the currents. i$70 Tooii un ter 
Mech. for Bog'. 3 Sometimes an arrow head is used in a 
figure to indicate [the direction in] which the force tends. 

4 . Bot. English name of the endogenous genus 
of plants, Sagittaria, of which the common Euro¬ 
pean species,' S. sagittifolia (found from Virginia to 
China and Japan), has floating leaves shaped like 
an arrow-head. 

1597 Gerard Herbal 337 Sagittaria may he called in 
English the water Archer, or Arrow heade. x6n Cotgr., 
Sagette .. the Ditch-weed called Arrow-head. 1809 CRAnm: 
Tales 37 The Ken itself has a dark and saline herbage; there 
are rushes and Arrow-heads. 1883 Howells in Harper s 
Mag. Dec. 70/2 The cat-tails and arrow-heads in the ‘mash' 
at Ponkwasset. 

5 . allrib. or adj . Arrow-headed 2. 

1875 Emerson Lett, ff Soc. Aims i. 24 ’Tis easier to .. de¬ 
cipher the arrowhead character, than to interpret these 
familiar sights. 1877 Dawson Orig. World i. 24 The arrow¬ 
head writing, afterwards used by the Assyrians. 

Comb as Arrow-head-maker. 

1598 Siow Sum’. (ed. Strype 17541 II. v. xiii. 304/2 Besides 
these two trades belonging to Archers there were also two 
more. Stringers and Arrow head makers. 1647 H award 
Cremm A’ n>. 26 Arrow-head-maker : Fee.. 61 . is. 8 d. 

A’rrow-hea:ded, a. [f. prec. + -ei>.] 

1 . gen. Having the shape of an arrow-head. 

1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. xiv. 490 At Princeton, where 
Donop had thrown up arrow-headed earthworks. 

2 . sfoc. ■= Cuneiform ; applied to the characters of 
the ancient inscriptions of Nineveh, Babylon, Per- 
sepolis, etc. 

1816 T. Maurice Ruins Bab. 158 The name of arrow, 
headed , bestowed upon these characters by himself [Dr. 
Hager]. 1829 J. Kenrick in Philos. Mug. May 321 A stroke 
which, when elaborately made, resembles the head of an 
arrow; when less carefully cut or impressed, a wedge or a 
nail; and hence the inscriptions have been called arrow • 
headed, nailheaded, or cuneiform. 1847 Q. Rev. No. 158. 
416 These cuneiform or arrow-headed characters are so called 
from one of the elements of which they consist, a straight 
line, slightly divided at the lop hke the notch of an arrow, 
and ending in a point, so as to represent a kind of wedge; 
the other element is an angle. 

t Arrow-header, Ohs. A maker, or fitter 
on, of arrow-heads. 

r 1510 Cocke Lorelle's Bote 10 Arowe heelers, maltemen, 
and come mongers. 

A'rrowlet. [f. Arrow + -let dim. suff.] A 
little arrow ; Jig. applied to the stalked and plum¬ 
ose seeds of the Dandelion and allied plants. 

1872 Tennyson Gareth 1002 The flower That blows a 
globe of after arrowlets. 

Arrowre, obs. form of Error. 

A'rrow-root. [From use made of the fleshy 
tubers to absorb poison from wounds, especially 
those of poisoned arrows : see the quotations from 
Sir Hans Sloane, infra.] 

1 . Bel, A plant; originally d far ant a arundina - 
cea, an endogenous herb with fleshy tuberous rhi¬ 
zomes, native to some, and cultivated in other, of 
the West Indian Isles; extended to other species 
of Maranta yielding similar products. 

1696 Sloane Catal. Plant. Jamaica 122 Canna Indica 
radice alba alexipharmaca. L'herbc aux fleches, Du Tertre 
p. 90, Rochef. p. 130. ? An ‘yerva que con cl sumo de su rayz 
remedia la ponsonna de las mansanillas ponsonnosas,* Lop. 
de Gomara , cap. 71, hist. gen. .. Cyperus longus inodorus 
quartus, seu radix contra venenatas sagittas, C. B. pin. p. 
14?.. Indian arrenv root. 1725 — Voy. Madeira I. xvi. 
253-4 Indian Arrow-root [Account of its introduction]. 
1788 9 Howard Cycl. I. 224 Indian Arrow-root is the same 
with the maranta. Jt is esteemed a sovereign remedy 
against the bite of wasps, and the poison of the manchineel 
tree. 1858 R. Iiocc Peg. A'. 786 Maranta amtulinacea , 
Arrow-root, is a native of the West Indies. 

2 . Comm. A pure nutritious stareh, prepared 
from the tubers of Maranta; the name has been 
given commercially to starches prepared from 
many other plants, but since the passing cf the 
Adulteration Act, none of these may legally be 
sold in Great Britain as * arrow-root.’ 

1811 Loud. Dispens. 402 Sago, salep, tapioca, arrowroot 
.. are only different modifications of starch. 1822 ibid. 541 
note , Arrowroot is the pith of the Maranta arundinacea. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 720 Other descriptions of Arrow-root are 
furnished by plants belonging to the following genera: A rum, 
Canna, Curcuma, Jatroffia, Tacca. Ibid. 93 ‘English 
Arrow-root* is the starch obtained from the tubers of the 
potato. [See also Arum.] 

3 . The food prepared from this starch. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxix, They smooth pillows, 
and make arrowroot: they get up of nights. 

4 . atlrib. 

1861 Sai.a Tw. round Clock 192 The refreshment counter, 
where they sell the arrow-root cakes. 

Arrow-wood. An American name for species 
of Viburnum ( V. deniatum, pubesccns, etc.) from 
the long straight stems of which the American 
Indians make the shafts of their arrows. 

1848 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 1866 in Treas. Bot . 

Arrowy (se*rau|i>, a . [f. Arrow + -y.] 

1 . Consisting of, or abounding in, arrows. 

1671 Milton P. R. tit. 324 Sharp sleet of arrowy showers. 
1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1.11 l he arrowy throne of rising 
Moon. 18x0 W, Taylor in Month. Mag. XXIX. 210 On 
the helmet rings the arrowy hail. 1864 I,d. Derby Iliad 1. 
60 On man the last, Was jioured the arrowy storm. 

You l. 


2 . Like an arrow ; a. in shape or appearance. 

1637 Hf.ywood Dialogues 301 And thrild their arrowte 
Javelins afterhim. 1852 T. Ross HumMdt's Trav. 11 . xxiv. 
486 The arrowy branches of the palm-trees. 1877 A. 1 *. 
Edwards Up Site vi. 151 Clustered cupolas and arrowy 
minarets. 

b. in swift or darting motion ; swift as an arrow. 

1816 Byron Ch. Har. in. lxxi, By the blue rushing of the 

arrowy Rhone. 1837 Howirr Rur. Life 111. i. 11862) 260 
Elew along with arrowy swiftness. 1855 I.ongf, Hiawatha 
xx. 72 Homeward shoots the arrowy swallow. 

c. in action, effect, etc.; darting, piercing, keen. 

1785 Cowt'ER Task vt. 782 The lambent homage of his 

arrowy tongue, a 1822 Suf.i.ley in Casqnet Lit. 11877) H * 
363/1 Violets .. dart their arrowy odour through the brain. 
1824 Miss Mitforl* Village Ser. t. <1863*63 Rain that comes 
chilling and arrowy like hail in January. 1861 W. Coi.likr 
Hist. Eng. Lit . ix. 234 Sharp arrowy wit. 1868 Geo. Eliot 

F. Holt 59 Arrowy words, each one hitting its mark. 

II Arroyo (aroi*<?). [Sp.OSp. arrogio, med.L. 
arrogium, found as early as 775 (Diez); origin 
uncertain.] A rivulet or stream ; hence, the bed of 
a stream, a gully, {in U.S.) 

1850 B. Taylor Eldorado v. (1862) 49 The deep gullies or 
arroyos with which it is seamed. 1872 C. Kino Sierra 
Sev. vi. 119 At brief intervals, were sharp, narrow arroyos. 

f Arry (arri). [The common Christian name 
JIarry vulgarly pronounced without the aspirate.] 
Used humorously for; A low-bred fellow (who 
* drops his //s’) of lively temper and manners. 
Hence ’Arryish a., vulgarly jovial. 

1874 Punch's Almanac, Wrry on ’Orscback. 1881 Sat. 
Rtrv. No. 1318. 148 The local Wrry has lorn down the famous 
tapestries of the great hall. 1880 W. Wallace in el < a demy 
28 Feb. 156/1 He has a fair stock of somewhat 'Arryish 
animal spirits, but no real humour. 

Arsadine: see Arsedine. 

Arse, sb. Ol>s. in polite use. Forms; 1 eers, ears, 
1-7 ars, 4-5 ers'e, eeres, arce, 4-9 arse, [com¬ 
mon Teut.: cf. OHG , ON., I )a., Sw .ars, < >Fris. ers, 

G . arseh, OTeut. *ars-oz t cogn.\v.Gr.oppo?,*opffov.] 

1 . The fundament, buttocks, posteriors, or rump 
of an animal. 

r 1000 /Ei.fric Gloss, in Wright 44/2 .Yates, ears-lyre. 1377 
Lancl. P. PI. Ii. v. 175 Baleised on ]> e bare ers trw^ars], 
and no brechc bitwcnc. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De i\ A\ vn. 
liv. (1495) 2 ^7 Emoroides ben fnyue veynes whyche stretche 
out atte the eeres. 1480 Canton Citron. Eng. ccxxvi. 233 
They letc hange fox tallies.. to hele and hyde her arses. 
X547 Boorue Brer. Health xxv. 15 b, The 25th chapitre 
dothe shewe of a mannes ars. 1663 Butler Hud. i ; iii. 964 
Then mounted both upon their Horses, But with their Faces 
to the Arses. 1704 Swift Batt. Books 11711' 235 Do you 
think I have nothing else to do but to mend and repair after 
your Arse? fl.e. behind you, in your rear.] 
b. in phr. Heavy arse ; a lazy fellow, a lie-a-bed. 
To hang the arse : to hold back, be reluctant or 
tardy. Arse upwards ; in good luck. 

X530 Palsgr. 436/2 What up, heavy arse, can nest thou nat 
aryse. c x6oo Timon t. v. <1842* 20 This man this daye rose 
with his arse upwards; To daye a fuller, and at night a noble. 
1611 Cotgr., Fesse-cnl, A Pcdanticall whip-arse. 1633 
Massinger Guardian v. iv, Nay, No hanging an arse. 1663 
Buti.f.r Hud. 1. i. 456 Could he stir To active trot one side 
of’s Horse The other would not hang an arse. 

2 . transf. or Jig. The bottom ; the lower or hinder 
end ; the fag end, tail. 

ri4oo Rom. Rose 7580 Thou shall for this sinne dwelle 
Right in the divcls arse of helle. 1556 Citron. Grey Friars 
(1852) 73 Whyppyd .. at the carttes arse . for vacobondes. 
1622 Mass. & Dekk. Virg. Mart. it. i. Wks. IV. 37 The 
arse, as it were, or fag end of the world. 1750 W. Ellis 
Mod. Hnsb. V. i. ji [Lay the sheaves] in a ^loping posture, 
close together, with their arses outward. x88o R. Holland 
in O. Farming Words 2 In Cheshire the stalk-end of a 
potato [is called] the ‘arse-end of a 'tatcr.’ 

3 . Comb, and Atlrib., as arse-hole, -l har me, -ther/, 
-winning, - wisp ; arse-board (still dial.), the tail 
board of a cart; arse-gut, the rectum, also Jig .; 
arse-long (cf. side-long); arse-push, a heavy 
backward fall; arse-ropes, intestines. Also Arse- 
foot, Arse ling, Aksksmart, Arseward, q.v. 

1599A.M . Gabelhouer's Bk. Physic 139/2 For the comminge 
out of the Arseguttc. 1668 R. Lestrange Vis. Qncvedo 
(1708' 55 The very Arse-Gut, the Drain and Sink of Mon¬ 
archies. a 1400 in Wright Voc. 183 Arce-hoole, fodex. 
X540 Raynalo Byrth Man. (1564I54 When it [the foetus] 
proceeded .. sidelong, arselong, or baeklong. 16x1 Cotgil, 
Culant, gluing an arse-posse vnto. 1660 Howell, Arst- 
gusk. 1382 Wyclik j Sam, v.p The arsroppis of hem goynge 
out stonken. <*1450 in Wright Voc. 186/2 Cirbns , hars- 
tharme. c 1000 /Elfric ibid. 44/2 Anus vcl verpns, ears 
]>erl. X393 LaNGU P. Pi. C. Mi. 306 An bore of hure ers- 
wynninge * may hardiloker lylhe. 1440 Promp. Pars’., 
Arswyspe, Mantperium , ani/ergium. 

t Ajrse, v. Obs. [f. sb.] (Cf. To elbozu.) 

1664 Cotton Scarron. 9 Arsing about. 

Arsechieles tables, i. e. ArzachePs: see Al¬ 
manac, note I. <-1391 Chaucer Astro/. 11. §45. 

t Arsed, ///- a. Obs . [f. Arsk jA + -f.i»2] 

Having an arse. (Chiefly in comb.) 

c 1000 zElfric Gloss, in Wright 45/2 Tergosus, earsode. 
1562 J. Hf.ywood Prw.fy F.pigr. 11867) 16 To beg a breeche 
of a bare arst man. 1611 Cotgr., Cut-pelf, bauld-arst, 

A rsedine. Also arsowde, assidue, asidew, 
orsedew, orsidue, orsade, orsady, assady, -dyn, 
-den, orsden, arsadine. [Etymology', and correct 
form unknown; see also Orhipuk.] A gold- 


coloured alloy of copper and zinc, rolled into very 
thin leaf, and used to ornament toys, etc.; * Dutch 
gold/ ‘Mannheim gold/ 

1472 8 A eels, in T. Sharp’s Dissertation 193 For assady 
and redde wax .. Item for as-adyn, silver papur ami gold 
papnr . Item for assaden for the harnes. 1481-90 lUncord 
Honseh. Bks. 11844) 339 For ij. II). of arsowde.. iiijr. 1550- 
1600 Customs Duties Add. MS. l’». M. 25097 Orsedew, the 
doseit |>outuls xiir. hip/. X596 Nasiie Saffron Walden 49 
As day-light [is] beyond candle-light, or linsell or leafe-gold 
ahoue arsedine. 1599 — Lent. Stuff in Hart. Misc. V 1 . 
172 A la>ndon vintner’s stgne .. fringed with theaming ar¬ 
sadine. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair it. ii, Puftvpwith the 
pride of your .. Arsedine. 1730 Gent’s Hist. York Advt. in 
Hone Every-d. Bk. 26 Sept. 632 Assidue or horse-gold. x8i6 
Ibid., Importer of liron/e powder, Dutch metal, and or¬ 
sedew. 1826 Ibid. 631 Garland*..rustling with asidew. 

t A rsefoot. Ornith. Obs. [f. Ak.sk sb. + bonr; 
on account of its feet being placed so far back.] 
A bird; identified by Willoughby with the Great 
and Little Dahchick, species of the Grebe; by 
Goldsmith with the l’enguiti. 

1598 F lorio, Giuero.. a bird called a diuer, a didapper, 
or arsefoote. 1678 Ray Wittughby's Ornith. 339 1 he Greater 
Loon or Arsfoot, Cotymbus major, ibid. 340 t he Didapper, 
or Dipper, or Dobchiek, or .small Doueker, Loon, or Arsfoot: 
Cotymbus sire Podicipes minor. 1774 Goldsmith Sat. Hist. 
11862* 11 , vtt. v ii. 217 Our sailors, .give these birds [penguin^] 
the \ery homely, but expressive, name of arse-feet. 

t A’rselillg(s, adv. Obs. or dial. [f. AksejA 
+ -i.ing(s ; ef. baekling\si\ Backwards. 

< xooo Ags. Ps. xxxiv. 5 Syn hi ^ecyrde on earsling. 1768 
Ross Helenore 43 {Jam.) Then Lindy to stand up began to 
try; But—lie fell arselins back. 

Arsemetriek, obs. form of Arithmetic. 
Arsen- (a'jsen), short for Arsenic, used 

1 . in Comb.: esp. in names of combinations of 
arsenic with organic radicals, as in . 7 rsen dtmelhyi 
( = cacodyl, As^CIVO- 

2 . in derivatives, in which it varies with Arseni- 
^ajsrni); as A rsenate or Arse niate [see -atk^], 
a salt of arsenic acid, e.g. Sodium arsenate, Arseniate 
of nickel or Nickel hioom. A rsenetted ppl, a., 
combined chemically with arsenic, arseniuretted. 
Arse'niate a. rare, mixed or treated with arsenic. 
Arse'niated ///. a. -- arseniate, and {obs. arseti- 
etted. A-rsenide [see -ide], a primary combina¬ 
tion of arsenic with another element, ^as hydrogen, 
a metal/j or an organic radical. A rsenite, Chem. 
[sec -jtk], a salt of arsenious acid, as Arsenite oj 
silver, of lead, etc.; Min. synonym of Arsenolitk. 

1800 Henry F.pit. Chem. (i 8 t> 3 < 255 With alkalies, earths, 
and oxides, it constitutes a das* of salts called ‘arsenates. 
1863 Waits Diet. Chem. I. 379 The ‘arsenates of the alkali 
metals are soluble in water. 1875 L t ke Diet. Arts 1 . 215 
An acid ‘arsenate of soda is now used in ealieo-printtng. 
1796 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. I.XXXVI. 317 If ‘arseniate 
of ammoniac is distilled, gas is produced. x876 Harley 
Mat. Med. 214 ‘Arseniate of Iron. 1863 Watts Dii t. Chem. 
I. 372 ’Arsenctted hydrogen is a colourless gas.. Small 
animals are instantly killed by it. 1851-9 Omen in A dm. 
Man. Se. F.nq. 377 The inside.. brushed with ^arseniate soap 
[and] stufled with cotton. 1808 Sir H. Davy in Phil. 7 ram. 
XCVlil. 367 Potassium separates arsenic from ‘arsenmied 
hydrogene. 1846 Blacktv. Mag. LX. 65 Volley of Russian 
caudles, and the flames of an ‘alternated Iiougomont. 1863 
Watts Diet. Chem. {1S72) I. 370 Many metal lie ^arsenides 
occur in natural minerals, e.g. eopi>er-nickel NijAs?. Ibid. 
397 ‘Arsenides of ethyl. 1876 Hari.LY Mat. Med. 287 Arsenic 
is most extensively diffused in combination with other metals, 
as in the ‘arsenides of iron, nickel, copper, cobalt. 1800 
Henry Pipit. Chem. 11808* 254 Oxide of arsenic .. has there¬ 
fore been called arsenous acid, and its compounds ‘arsenites. 
1865 Putt Malt G. 19 Sept. 11/1 Sweetmeats .. rendered 
terrible with ‘arsenite of copper. 187. Thorpe / norg. C hem. 
I. 392 Copper ‘arsenite, or Scheele's Green is employed as 
a pigment. A copper aceto-*arsenite, known as Schwein- 
furth, or imperial green, is also largely used. Ibid. 391 
Arsenious oxide. .constitutes the mineral know n as ‘arsenite. 
[See also Arsenolitk.) 

Arsenal v aus/nal). Forms; 6 archy-, archinale, 
6-7 ars-, arzenale, 6-7 arcenal, 7 -all, -el, arci- 
arsi-, arsenall, 6- arsenal, [a. It. arze- arsenate, 
Sp. Pg. F. arsenal, earlier forms of which are It. ar- 
zend (Dante), arzanet still in use\ 16-17th c. K 
arsena, arsenae (see Liltre), all in the current sense; 
cf. It. and Sp. darsena , Sicilian tirzand (Diez), Pg. 
taracena, tercena, Y. darse, darsine, La dock ’; also 
Sp. atarazana, atarazandl, 'arsenal, factory, wine- 
cellar, etc/ The original is the Arab. 
ddr ettfinazah, workshop, factory (i. e. ddr house, 
place of, al the, (indc.ah, art, mechanical industry. 
f. fanac-a to make, fabricate), which is directly re¬ 
presented by the Romance darsena, taracena ; 
atarazana is prob. a Sp. Arab, form with article 
al-, ad- prefixed; arsena is either fas Diez thinks) 
from darsena, with d dropped (perh. by assoc, 
with de, d\ preposition, cf. dan/e, Ante), or (as 
I Defremcry and others hold) from ac-cindszah alone. 
I See Dozv*, and Devic in Lillie’s Supp. The final 
-ale, -al \vas added in It. or Sp. The wider sense 
of the Arabic is retained in Sp.; the other languages 
have narrowed it to dock and armoury. The earliest 
forms in Eng. were from It., but the existing one is 
that common to Fr., Sp. and Pg.] 
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1 . A dock possessing naval stores, materials, and 
all appliances for the reception, construction, and 
repair of ships ; a dockyard. Obs. exc. Hist, 

1506 (Juylforde Pilgr. (1851)7 At the Archynale there be 
closed within ..an .C. gal yes. 1549 Thomas Hist. Italy 
(1561'74 b. The Arsenale [at Venice] in myne eye excedeth 
all the re>t: For there they haue well neerc two hundred 
galeys. 1580 North Plutarch 1676) 372 Set up an arsenal 
or store-house to build gallics in. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 
175 Making the Arsenall at Athens, able to receiue 1000 
ships. 1611 Coryat Crudities 216, l was at the Arsenall 
which is so called quasi ars naitails, because there is exer¬ 
cised the Art of making tackling and all other necessary things 
for shipping. 1693 Urouhart Rabelais hi. lii, Carricks, 
Ships .. and other vessels of his Thalassian arsenal. 1838 
Arnold Hist. Rome 11846) I. xxi. 461 Building ships, and 
arsenals to receive and fit them out properly. 

2 . A public establishment for the manufacture 
and storage, or for the storage alone, of weapons 
and ammunition of all kinds, for the military and 
naval forces of the country. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. vm. (1590' 317 A fire kindled .. in 
their stor re house called the Arzenale .. where was their salt¬ 
peter. 1615 Bacon Ess. lArb.) 473 Stored Arcenalis and 
Armouries. 1660 Howell Let. Hal. Protf. in Hitt., The 
whole Arsenal of Venice is not able to arm a Coward, 1676 
Bcllokar, Arccnel , an Armoury, Storehouse of Armour or 
Artillery. 1727 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The Arsenal at Paris 
is that where the cannon or cjreat guns are cast. 1781 
(IiHuuN Decl. <y F. 11 . 53 Offensive weapons of all sorts, and 
military engines, which were deposited m the arsenals. x.8ii 
D. Jasons Environs Loud. 1 .5^4 The gun-wharf at Woolwich 
. .is now called the Arsenal, or Royal Arsenal. This Arsenal 
is the grand depot of the ordnance belonging to the navy. 
1876 J. Thorne Environs Land. II. 742/1 The Royal Arsenal 
[ Woolwich] stretches for a mile along the Thames K. of the 
Dockyard. It is the only arsenal in the kingdom; the 
smaller establishments at the other dockyards are called 
gun-wharfs, and receive their supplies from Woolwich. 

b. fig, 

1598 Sylvester Du liartas 1. • 1633 24 ()fchangefullchances 
common. Arcenal. 1604 T. Wkighi Passions Mind v. £4. 
185 Their arcinait or storehouse of persuasiue prouission. 
1643 Featly Pref. Newman's Concord, t Scripture is., the 
spiritual! arsenall of munition. 1857 H. Reeo Lett. Brit. 
Poets ix. 300 Weapons from the arsenal of poetic satire. 

Arsenate, -etted, -iate, etc.: see Arsen-. 
Arsenic tausnik), sbA Korins: 4-5 arsnek, 
arsenyk, arcenyk, arsy nek, 6 arsenik, arsnecke, 
6-8 nrsenick(e, 7 arsnic, -nike, 7-8 arsnick, 7- 
arsenic ; also in Lat. form. [a.OF. arsenic [ 14th c. 
in Littre), ad. L. arsenic it m ' arrenieum ), a. Or. 
iiptjiviKiv {dpp(oiKou) * yellow orpimenl/ subst. use 
of iippcEc/ros adj. ‘ masculine, male.’] 

1 , Name of one of the chemical elements, and 
of some of its compounds, which arc violent poisons. 

fa. orig. A bright yellow mineral (hence also dis¬ 
tinguished as Yellow Arsenic'), found native, and 
as a product of art, properly called OltPlMENT 

aitripigmenlum of the Romans, dpaevixuv of the 
(I reeks), which is chemically the trisulphide of 
arsenic (AsjS,), and is used as a pigment under the 
name of King's Yellow. 

t 1386 Chaucer Chau. Yem. Pro/. 4- T. 245 Arsnek [?'. r. 
arsenyk e. arcenyk, arsynek], sal armoniak, and brini- 
stoon,. 1398 Trevisa Earth. De P. R. xix. xxx. (14951 878 
Arsenicum hyghte Auripigmentum for the colour of golde 
and is gaderjd in Pontus. 1567 Maplet Or. Forest xo The 
stone Arse nick .. whiv.li also they cull the gulJen earth. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 521 As for Arsenicke.. that which 
is best of this kind, resemblcih burnished gold in colour. 
1634 R. U.Sateme Rtgim. 158 Auripigmentum which some 
Arsenicke call. 

fb. Formerly , sometimes extended to ther//J7z^///</<? 
(As.S 2 ), a native mineral and product of art, com¬ 
monly known as Realgar, or Ruby Sulphur, for¬ 
merly also as Red Oipimcnt , and Red Arsenic (the 
aavSapdKri, sandaraca of the Greeks and Romans). 

1591 Pkrcivall Sp. Diet.. Rejalgar , poison, arsenicke, 
or ratsebane. 1599 Thvnne Animadv. 36 This Resajgar is 
that whiche by some is called Ratisbane, a kynde of poysone 
named Arsenicke. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., There are 
d i vers kinds of A rsenic, Orpiment is called native or yellint) 
arsenic ..Red arsenick is a preparation of the white or 
crystalline Arsenic. 

c. in pop. use: A white mineral substance, native 
(as Arsenolite) and manufactured, originally dis¬ 
tinguished as White Arsenic, which is chemically 
the trioxide of arsenic (As 3 0,). Fltnvcrs of arsenic: 
the same substance sublimed. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. vii. 26 White sublimate and arsnic 
. .foster and hide most burning and deadly fire. 1671 Dave- 
nant IPiti (16731 193 Arsnick my Girl to strengthen thy 
Aunts Broth. 1675 News fr. Rmg.Cross 3 Another time 
putting white Arsenick into her broth. 1727 51 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., Arsenic is made by sublimation from cobalt. 
1788-9 Howard Encycl . s.v., White arsenic, or arsenic 
strictly so called., is a most violent poison to all animals. 
1813 Sir II. Davy Agrie. Chem. ii. (1814) 49 Arsenic may be 
procured by heating the powder of common white arsenic of 
the shops strongly in a F lorence flask with oil. 1863 Watts 
Diet. Chem. I. 574 The Tyrolese peasants are said to swallow 
arsenic in considerable quantities. 1877 Roscoe, etc. Chem. 
(1881) 1 . 516 While arsenic or the trioxidcis first distinctly 
spoken of by Geber, who states that he obtained it by roasting 
the sulphide of arsenic. 

d. Chem. and Min. The element: a very brittle 
semi-metallic substance, of steel-grey lustrous 


colour, crystallizing in rhoinbohedrons, and vola¬ 
tilizing without fusion, with an odour of garlic. It 
forms a link between the melals, and non-metallic 
bodies : see Antimony. Symbol As. 

Native Arsenic: the above dement occurring as a mineral. 

' Antimonial A.: a native alloy of arsenic with antimony. 

181* Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 453 A metal sublimes, and 
condenses in the upper part of the vessel, which is arsenic. 
1837 68 Dana Min. 18 Native arsenic commonly occurs in 
veins in crystalline rocks and the older schists. 1863 Watts , 
Diet. Chem. I. 360 Native arsenic forms boiryoidal, kidney¬ 
shaped, spherical and conchoidal masses. 1869 Roscok 
Elent. Chem. 163 Arsenic closely resembles phosphorus in 
its chemical properties. 1879 Academy 27 Dec. 467 Arsenic 
is definitely regarded as a non-metal. 

e. fig. Poison. 

1598 Svi.vkSTER Du Bartas 69 Neither in Golden Platters 
doth he lick For sweet ambrosia deadly arsenick. C 1630 
Drumm. of Hawth. Wks. 1711, 33 Since hell disgorg'd her 
baneful arsenick. 

2 . allrib. = Of arsenic, arsenical; esp. in Chem. in 
, systematic names of compounds, as Arsenic tri¬ 
hydride «trihydridc of arsen i cfentoxide, Jisnlph ide. 
Arsenic bloom, arsenic trioxide in native crystals, 
arising from the oxidation of elementary arsenic. 
Arsenic glass, the same in a vitreous mass ob¬ 
tained from the powder by re-sublimation. 

1656 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 333 Deprived of their sulphur 
and arsenic malignity. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 218 
Add eight or ten ounces of arsenic glass, i860 Roscoe {title) 
On the alleged practice of Arsenic eating in Slyria. 1881 
— Chent. I. 528 The reasons which the a rsenic-eaters give 
fur the practice. Ibid., An antidote against arsenic poisoning. 

II Arsenic, sb.- Ilerb. Obs. Arsesmart. 

1552 Hlloet, Arsenicke herbe, Artonicum. 1570 Levins 
| A la nip ., Amsnick, herb, artonicum. 1585 Nomenclator 
126 Water-pepper or arsenicke: some call it kill-ridge or 
culerage. 

Arsenic ^ajse nik), a. Chem. [f. Arsenic sbA, 
the ending being identified with -ic in nitric, 
phosphoric .] Of or belonging to arsenic ; in Chem. 

1 applied to compounds in which arsenic combines 
I as a pentad. Arsenic anhydride — arsenic pentoxide. 

1801 CitENEYtx in Phil. Trans. XC 1 . 219 It was found to 
contain arsenic acid. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 295 Arsenic 
Anhydride is the highest state of oxydation of the metal. 
1881 Roscoe Sic., Chent. I. 530 The salts of arsenic acid, or 
the arsenates, arc isomorphous with the phosphates. 

Arsenic, V. rare. [f. the sb.; cf. to physic.] 
To mix or dose with arsenic ; to arsenicate. 

1844 Tum-.a Heart iv. 34 How is it no housekeeper has 
arsenic[k]ed iny soup? 

Arsenic- (ajsenik*), in derivation ; as in 

Arse nicane [see -ANE 2 a], Davy’s systematic 
name for arsenious chloride. Arse nicate lo 
mix or treat with arsenic. Arse nicated ppl. a., 
mixed or treated with arsenic; combined chemically 
with arsenic, arsenetted. Arse’nicism, disease 
produced by arsenic, also called Arseni’as is; 
arsenic-poisoning. Arse nicite, Min., a synonym 
of PUAUMACOLITK. Arse nicized ppl. a.,’ treated 
or impregnated with arsenic. Arsenicophagry 
(-kp'fadzi), Med., the eating of arsenic, as prac¬ 
tised bv the peasants of Slyria and the Tyrol {Syd. 
Soe. Lex. 1SS0). 

181a Sir H. Daw Chem. Philos. 455 The only compound 
of chlorine and arsenic known .. which may be called "ar¬ 
senicane. 1794 G. Adams Nat. $ Exp. Phil. 1 . xi. 450 

* Arsenicated zinc. 1823 Faraoay Exp. Res. <1859) 130 The 

* arsenicated hydrogen gas retains its aeriform state. 1864 
A thence ton No. 1928, 465/1 “Arsenicated sweetmeats. 1883 
Daily News 31 July 5/3 Wholesale poisoning by means uf 

**arsenicated wheat. 1875 II. Woou Theraf. (1879) 377 Cha¬ 
racteristic phenomena of chronic ''arsentcism. 1875 Civ. 
Serv. Rev. 3 July 425/3 No insect or worm will attack *ar- 
senicued paper. 

Arsenical (ajsc'nikal), a. [f. L. arsenic-urn + 
-al b] Of, of the nature of, or containing arsenic; 
pertaining to or effected by arsenic. 

1 n many names of minerals into which arsenic enters, as 
Arsenical iron , nickel, pyrites. 

1605 Tim.vk Quers it. i. xiii. 60 They., worke venemous 
and mortal effects, and that by reason of the arsenical mer¬ 
cury. 1671 in Phil. Trans. VI. 2210The Nature and Causes 
of the Blague .. deducing the residential venom from the 
Air infected and corrupted chiefly by Arsenical Exhala¬ 
tions. 1791 Hamilton Eerthollet's Dyeing I. t. 1. v. 80 
Phosphoric and arsenical acids. 1811 Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 412 The ore known by the name of arsenical cobalt. 
1859 [see Arseniuret]. 1863 W. Baldwin African Hunt¬ 
ing 410 Having no arsenical soap, [1] was unable to pre¬ 
serve the skin. 1881 Roscoe, &c., Chem. 1 . 541 The., 
employment, of arsenical wall-papers .. is much to be de¬ 
precated, still more is the employment of the insoluble 
arsenical green for colouring light cotton fabrics. 

Arsenide, -ite : see Arsen-. 

Arsenio- (ajsrnio), comb, form of next, as in 
arsenio-strlphide, -sulphuret, Chem., a com¬ 
pound of arsenious sulphide with a metallic sul¬ 
phide; an arseno-sulphide. Arse*nio-siderite, 
Min. [oJSqposiron], a fibrous mineral of yellowish- 
brown and somewhat golden colour, containing 
arsenic add, sesquioxide of iron, and lime (Dana). 
Arsenious (ajsrnhs), a. Chem. [f. Arsen(ic) 

+ -ious.] Of the nature of, or containing, arsenic. 
In Chem. applied to those compounds in which 


arsenic combines as a triad, as Arsenious oxide or 
(less correctly) acid, common white arsenic. 

1818 Accum Chem. Tests 145 Two or three grains of ar¬ 
senious acid. 1873 Fownes Chent. 481 Arsenious iodide. 1879 
G. Gladstone in Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 272/1 Arseni- 
ous acid, the ordinary form in which arsenic is employed. 

Arseniuret (ajse-niuret). Chem. [Sec -uret ; 
cf. su/phurel.] A primary combination of arsenic 
with another element; for which, in recent che¬ 
mical nomenclature, Arsenide is generally used. 
Hence Arse niuretted a., combined with arsenic, 
chiefly in Arscniurctlcd hydrogen (= arsenic tri- 
hydride, AsH,), for which Watts uses Arsenetted 
(cf. sulphur-etted). 

1834 K. Turner Elem. Chem. <ed. 5) 569 The products are 
water and arseniuret of r>pper. 18x2 Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 456 Arseniuretted hydrogene gas .. has an extremely 
fetid smell. 1854 Scoffers in Orrs Circ. Sc. Chem. 478 
Gaseous arseniu ret of hydrogen— or arseniuret ted hydrogen. 
1859 Carpenter/! mm. Phys. vi.(1872)292 Arsenical poison¬ 
ing .. from the inhalation of a small quantity of arseniu- 
retted hydrogen. 

Arseno- (ausemA, combining form of Arsenic, 
or Arsenous, in compounds and derivatives ; as 

a. in Chem. arseno-sulphide, a combination of 
arsenous or arsenious sulphide with a metallic sul¬ 
phide ; arse no-benzene, etc. 

b. in Min. A rsenocrecite, synonym of Ar- 
skn 1081 DERITE. Arse nolite [Gr. Rides stone ; see 
-utk], Dana’s name for white arsenic as a native 
mineral. + Arseno melan, obs. synonym of Sar- 
torite and Dufrcnoysile, two native arscnio-sul- 
phides of lead. A rsenopyrite [Gr. trvpiTqs fire¬ 
stone : see Pykitk], native arsenio-sulphide of iron, 
a mineral of metallic lustre, and silvery-gray colour, 
called also Mispickel (Danab In Bril. Alus. 
CataL, a synonym of Dufrenoysite. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Arsenic ores: mispickel 
(arsenopyrite, arsenical pyrites, arseno-sulphide of ironV 
1854 Dana Min. 11880) 1S4 As the name arsenite is used in 
chemistry for compounds of arsenous acid, the author in 
1854 changed it to arsetiolite. 1875 Urk Diet. Arts s,v. t 
White Arsenic or Arsenious Acid ( Arsenolite ) occurs either 
in minute radiating capillary crystals and crusts investing 
other substances, or in a stalactitic or botryoidal form. 

Arsenous (ausenas), a. Chem. and Min. [f. 
Arsen- + -ous,] A synonym of Arsenious. 

1800 Henrv Epii. Chem. (1808)376 ,1 use the term arsenic , 
instead of the more proper arsenous acid .. because .. more 
generally understood. 1868 Dana Mitt. 184 Arsenous acid. 

Arsesmart ausmait). Bot. Forms: 6 ars- 
smart, -inert, arsse-smart, arsmert, 7 asmart, 
6-9 arsmart, arsesmart. [See quot. 1617.] A 
name of the plant \\ 3 .\cT-\ity)\x:T(PolygonumHydro- 
piper) ; also applied by some to the allied species 
P. Persiearia, called by Gerard 'Dead Arsemart.’ 

1551 Turner Herbal 133 Arssmcrt groweth ..in watery 
places. 157* M ascai.L Govt. Cattle (1627J 100 1 f your saddle 
doe chafe your horse, take an hearbe called Arsmart, in I^a- 
tine Parcicaria, stampe it, and lay it to. 1578 Lvte Do- 
doens 632 Arsesmart .. is lyke to water Pepper .. but it is 
neither hoat nor sharpe. 1617 Miksheu Due tor 544 Arsmart 
because if it touch thetaile or other bare skin ne, itmaketh 
it smart, as often it doth, being laid into the bed greene to 
kill fleas. 1639 T. de Grev Conipt. Horsetn. 83 Take the 
leaves of Arsmart. 1747 Wesley Princ. Physic (1765) 78 
Drink .. of Decoction of Arsesmart. 1784 Twamley Dairy¬ 
ing >>3 Arsmart, ur Iakeweed, is a bitter plant. 1878 Bhit- 
ten & Holl. Plant-it., Arsesmart. 

+ Arseward, adv. and a. Obs. or dial. Also 
5-6 ars-. [f. Arse sb. + -ward.] 

A. adv. Backward, in a contrary direction ; fig. 
contrariwise; perversely. 

1401 Pol. Poems II. 64 1 1 jc taken as 3c usen arseworde 
this gospel 1553 Balf. Gardeners l"era Obed. Pref. H ij, 
Whence he can neuer escape except he com out arsewarde. 
1565 Golding Chnfs Met. vn. (1593) 164 Cerberus., drag¬ 
ging arsward still. 1616 Fletcher Rut. Malta iv. ii, Hang 
arse-ward. 1877 E. Peacock Line. Gloss., Arserd, back¬ 
ward. ‘Go arserds, cousin Edward, go arserds.' 

B. adj. Backward, contrary; perverse. 

c 1500 Alnuinak for 1386 (1812) 12 A crab es an arsword 
best. 1579 Tom son Cqlvins Serin. Tim. yrjfx How arse¬ 
ward a thing it is for euerie man to be giuen to his owne 
profile, 1686 G. Stuart Joco-Ser. Disc. 30 Sac take some 
pity on your love And do not still so arseward prove. 

‘ t A rsewardly, adv . Obs. [See -LY 2.] = prec. 

1530 Palsgr. 829/2 All arsewardly, all frowardly. tout a 
rebours. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Semi. Tint. 8/2 Behold 
how arswardly we goe alwayes when we pray to God. 

II Arsheen (ajjrn). Also 8-9 arshine, arch- 
ine. [Russ.] A measure of length used in Russia 
and Turkey. 

1734 Treaty in Magens Insurances 11 . 592 English Cloth.. 
two Copyks in Rixdollars for each Archine. 1783 Martyn 
Geog. Mag. 11 .4oThe arshincor Russian ell, equal to twenty- 
eight and one-tenth inches English. 1819 J. Q. Adams in 
C. Davies Metric Syst. (1871) ni. 185 Suwarrow. .said to 
his troops, ‘A soldier's step is an arsheen/ 1828 Webster, 
Arshine. 1881 Nature XXV. 88 The new system .. of 
weights and measures.. in Turkey.. The archine.. is ex- 
actly equal to the French metre. 

Arsine (a'Jsain), Chem. [f. Ars(enic) + -ine, 
here used to form a term analogous to am-inc.] 
A compound having the structure of ammonia or 
an amine, with arsenic instead of nilrogen; i.e. 
Arscniurctlcd hydrogen (AsHj), and any derivative 
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bearing the same relation to it that the amines do 
to ammonia (Nil,); as Trimethyl arsine (CH 3 ), As. 
Hence Arsinic (aJsi nik), a., as in Dimethyl- 
arsinic acid. 

|| Arsis (ausis). [U, a. Grafts lifting, raising, 
f. aipuv to lift. There has been much dispute as 
to the exact meaning of this word. In Greek, 
according to Liddell and Scott, it was 'the raising 
of the foot in beating time’; but it is uncertain 
whether this concurred with the syllables which 
had greatest or least force ; and * perhaps the ori¬ 
ginal meaning was the raising of the voice to a 
higher pitch' (A. J. Ellis). Latin writers explain 
it as the raising of the voice (to greater force) on 
the first syllable of a metrical foot.] 

1 . (The following quots. illustrate the various 
opinions of writers.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxxi. (149s) 94 1 Arsis 
is rerynge of voys and is the bcgynnyng of songe. Thesis 
is settynge and is the ende. 1749 Nuntbers in Poet. Comp. 

22 The following Tambicks move per Arsin ct Thesin, and 
are measured by the Hand first up and then down, because 
they begin with a short Quantity. 

ar. th, ar. th. ar. th. ar. th. 

When all | thy Merlcics, O my God. 

1795 Mason Ch. Mas. iv. 258 What the writers on Verbal 
Pronunciation mean by acute and grave sounds, or what 
they technically term Arsis and Thesis. 1819 Pantolog. 
s.v M Thesis implies the emphatic or accentuated part of the 
bar; and arsis the weak, or unaccented part. 1876 Stainer 
& Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms s.v., Forasmuch as the con* 
fusion among musicians in using these terms [arsis, thesis, 
ictus 1 has resulted from the disagreement of scholars as to 
their proper application, it is much to be hoped that they 
will be allowed to sink into disuse. 

2 . In modern acceptation : The strong syllable 
in English metre (or classical metre as read by 
Englishmen), the strong note in barred music; 
thus identical with the modem meaning of L. 
ictus. (A.J. E.) 

1834 Penny Cycl. J[. 406/2 The dactylic arsis, or the arsis 
followed by two depressions. 1876 Kennedy Pub. Sch. 
Lat. Cram. § 259 In Dactylic and Trochaic verse the arsis 
is on the first part of each foot; liiora , drum. 1 n Anapaestic 
and lambic on the last: patulac, cand. 

|| 3 . In Mus. Per arsin : By descent of voice or 
sound from higher to lower pitch. ? Ohs. 

1706 in Phillips. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Kugha per 
arsin ct thesin. 1879 Ouskley in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 95/1 
When applied to the voice, a subject, counterpart, or fugue, 
is said to be 'per thesin,’ when the notes ascend from grave 
to acute; ‘per arsin' when they descend from acute to 
grave. A fugue ‘per arsin ct thesin* is the same thing as 
a fugue ‘by inversion.’ 

Arsk(e, obs. f. Ask.tA water-newt; and of Harsh. 
Arsmart, variant spelling of Arses.mart. 
Arsmetik, -trie, -trik, obs. ff. Arithmetic. 
t A’rsmetry. Ohs. A corruption of arsmctrick 
Arithmetic, by form-assoc. with geometry. 

1594 Greene Look. CV-ru* (1861) 13* Have I taught you 
arsmetry. 

t A'rsonL Obs . Forms: 4-5 arsoun, 5 -oune, 
-own, -un, 6-7 arzou, 5-7 arson, [a. OK .ar^un, 
arzon (also archon ), cogn. with Sp. arzou, It. 
arcionc late L. arcion-em, f. arcus bow. Cf. 
Archon sbA] 

1 . A saddle-bow; a name given to two curved 
pieces of wood or metal, one of which was fixed to 
the front of the saddle, and another hehind, to give 
the rider greater security in his seat. 

C1325 Cctur de L. 5539 Both hys arsouns weren off yren. 
a 1400 Octonian 1040 Two bole-axys.. In hys former nr sun 
were y-honge. c 1450 Loneuch Grail xiv. 293 His body he 
toclaf,. Evenc to his sadelis arsown. 1557 K. Arthur (Cop¬ 
land > vi. vii, The arson of his sadel brake, and so he flewc 
oner his hors tayle. 1598 Stow' Sunt. (ed. Strypc 17341 11 . 
v. xiv. 3x8/1 All his Arzons, i. e. Saddle bows that he makes. 
1623 M abbe Airman's Gusman cCAlf. 68 A Petronell hang¬ 
ing at the arson of his saddle. 

2 . Occas. used for: A saddle. 

c 1300 A". At is. 4251 And leop hitnscolf in the arsoun. c 1460 
Lybeaus Disc. 1613 Unnethe that he myghte sytte Upryght 
yn hys arsoun. 

Arson 2 (auson). [a. OF. arson, -oun, -un:— 
late L. arsidn-cm, n. of action f. ars - ppl. stem of 
ardcre to burn. First used as Eng. by Hale.] 
The act of wilfully and maliciously setting fire 
to another man’s house, ship, forest, or similar 
property; or to one’s own, when insured, with in¬ 
tent to defraud the insurers. 

[1275 I St at. I Pest nr. (3 Edw. h xv, Ceux qui sent pris pur 
arsoun feloniousement fait. Trans/. 1618 ; Such as be 
taken for house burning feloniously done. 1583 Staund- 
forde Plees del Coron 36 a, Arsons dc measons felouiscmcnt 
fails cst felony per le eomen ley. 1640 Coke 3 rd Pt. Inst. 
xv, I ndietment of burning, a 1680 11 ale quotes the pree. as 
‘ Indictment of arson/1 

a 1680 Hale Pleas of Crown 566 The felony of arson or 
wilful burning of houses. 1768 Blackstone Comm. IV. 
220 Arson.. is the malicious and wilful burning of the house 
or outhouses of another man. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 
n. vi, Stampings, smitings, breakages of furniture, if not 
arson itself. 1856 M otley Dutch Rep. < 1861) 1 .24 M urder, 
larceny, arson, rape .. were commuted for a definite price. 

Arsonist (a isanist). rare “L [frprec. + -ist.] 
One who commits arson. 


1864 R. Burton Da home U. 305 Those whose bouses were 
first seen in flames were not proved to be the real arsonists. 

A rsonite. rare~ l . [f. as prec. + -ite.] = prec. 

1859 (V. MF.RKniTH R. I'evcrcl 1 . xiii. 195 The man was. .a 
very extraordinary Arsonite ..It was a thing unknown in 
the annals of rick-burning. 

Arsonium (ajsJ» ni#m). Chon. [f. Ars-enic+ 
termination of Ammonium.] A name applied 
(chiefly in combination) to a univalent organic 
arsenic radical, analogous in composition to ammo¬ 
nium and phosphonium, as tetramethyl-arson 1 urn 
As^CH,) 4 . Hence Ar sonic (aJs^nik), a., pertain¬ 
ing to arsonium ; applied to a group of acids, 
analogous to the phosphonic acids (Fownes). 
Arsoun(e, -un, variants of Arson 1 , Obs. 

Arst, obs. form of Erst adv. 
t Ars-table. Ohs. [App.a perversion of Astro- 
lark, after L. ars art, and Table.] = Astrolabe. 

c 1300 A*. Alis. 287 His ars-table he tok out sone. 1 heo 
cours he tok of sonne and mone. Ibid. 309 He lokud in his 
ars-table. Ibid. 336. 

A’rsy-versy, adv. and a. Obs. in polite use. 
Also arse-, arsie-versie, arsee-verses, arsy- 
varsy, etc. [f. Arse sh. +- L. versus, pa. pple. of 
vertipre to turn, assimilated to reduplicated com¬ 
pounds like hurly-burly, etc.] 

A. adv. Backside foremost, upside-down, con¬ 
trariwise ; perversely, preposterously. 

1539 Taverner Erasm. Pros’. C1552I 62 Ve set the cart 
before the horse . . cleanc contrarily and arsy ver>y a> 
they,say. 1577 Hoi.insiied Chrott. II. 26/2 The estate of 
that‘flourishing towne was turned arsic versic, topside the 
otherwaic. 1683 K. Hooker Prcf. Pordage s Myst. Dtv. 24 
As if everi man went the wrong waic to work ; All Ar-o- 
varsi. 1721 Baii.f.y, Arsy-yersy. 1855 // hitby (rtoss., Arsy- 
varsy , head over heels, vice-versa. 

B. adj. Contrary, perverse, preposterous. 

1659 Brome Rug. Moor in. ii, It is the Arsivarsicst Aufe 
that ever crept into the world. 1692 IVsi os Postboy Rob Ed 
(1706.1 173 Go to, let us not enter Rome, that is, not into a 
Discourse of Arsey-vcrsuy Love. 

Art (ajt), sb. 3-; also 3-4 ars, arz, 4-7 arte. 
Sc. 6-7 airt. [a. OF. art :-L. artem, prob. f. ar¬ 
id fit. The OF. nom. sing, ars:— L. ars, and pi. 
ars L. artes, were also in early Eng. use, but with¬ 
out distinction of case ] 

I. Skill ; its display or application. Sing, art 
(abstractly) ; no plural. 

1 . gen. Skill in doing anything as the result of 
knowledge and practice. 

c 1225 St. Margarcte 194 T elle me of 3011 re art. . Whi 
werrie 3c cristene men. 1340 IiAMi'Oi.K Pr. tonsc. 7434 
Couth never telle, bi clergy, nc arle..J>e thousand part- . 
1539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. y 1352' 23 Arte or cunmtige 
euerye eountrey nourysheth. V* is to saye, runnynge men, 
& such as haue anye facnltie or science, w hether so euer 
they goo, shall lackc no lyuyngc. *6ii Bible Ads xvii. 29 
Goldc, or silucr, or stone granen by arte, and mans deuice. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 87 Else when with greatest art he 
spoke, You’d think he talk'd like other folk. 1718 Rove 
Iliad 111. 285 The copious accents fall with easy art. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. Tl. 129 The potato, a root which can 
be cultivated with scarcely any art. 

2 . Human skill as an agent, hmnan workman¬ 
ship. Opposed to nature. 

c 1386 C haucer Sqrs. T. 189 Nature ne Art ne koude hym 
nat amende. 1573 G. Harvey Commoti-pl. Bh. U8S41 87 
Nature herself »s changeable. , and arte, after a sorte her 
ape, conformith herself to the like mulabilityc. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. 4- Jut. 11. iv. 94 Romeo : now art thou what thou art, 
by Art as well as by Nature. 1643 Sir T. Browse Relig. 
Med. t. § 16 Now nature is not at variance with art, nor 
art with nature : they being both the servants of his pro¬ 
vidence. Art is the perfeettion of Nature. . Nature hath 
made one World, and Art another. In briefe, all things 
are artificial!, for Nature is the Art of God. *699 Dkyuen 
Cock <$• Fox 452 Art may err, but nature cannot miss. 1742 
Collins Ode to Pity 23 Vouth’s soft notes unspoil’d by art. 
1839 Longf Hyperion 111. v. 1x865) 165 Nature is a revcla- 
tion of God; Art, a revelation of man .. Art pre-exists in 
Nature, and Nature is reproduced in Art. 

+ b. Artifice, artificial expedient. (Cf. 12.) Obs. 
1667 Oldenburg in Phil. Trans. II. 415 That some of the 
Natives there can stay under Water half an hour without 
any art. 

3 . The learning of the schools ; see 7. + a. spec. 

The trivium, or one of its subjects, grammar, logic, 
rhetoric; dialectics. Obs. 

c'1305 St. Edmund 220 in E. E. P. (1862) 77 Of art he 
radde six 5er : eontynuelliehe ynou3, & sihhe for more 
profound : to arsmetrike he drou3. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
336 <R.) Of arte he had the maistrie. C1430 Freemasonry 
567 Gramcr forsethe ys the rote.. But art passeth yn hys 
degre. As the fryte docs the rote of the Ire. 1573 G. Harvey 
Common.pl. Bk. (1884) 76 It makith no matter liowe a man 
wrytiih untoe his frends. . Preeeptes of arte and stile and 
decorum.. ar to be rcservid for an other place. 

b. gen. Scholarship, learning, science, arch. 

1588 Shaks. L. A. L. iv. ii. 113 Where all those pleasures 
Hue, that Art would comprehend. 1675 R.. Barclay A pot. 
Quakers ii. § 15. 64 A Mathematician can infallibly know;, 
by the Rules of Art, that the three Angles of a right Tri¬ 
angle, are equal to two right Angles. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 
61 So vast is art, so narrow human wit. # c 1840 Longf. 
Psalm of Life, Art is long, and time is fleeting. 

c. U'ords or terms of art: words peculiar lo, or 
having a peculiar use in, a particular art or pursuit; 
technical terms. 


1628 Coke On Lift. Prcf., TheTermes and Words of Art. 
1701 Swift Cont. Nobles, etc. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 22 By which he 
brought many of them, as the term of art w.os then, to 
Philippire. 1754 KnwARns Freed. Will 1. § 3. is If we u>e 
the Words, as Terms of Art, in another sense. 1807 Morris 
& Kendrick {title) Fxplanation of the Terms of Art in 
Anatomy. 1816 Scott Antig. (1852) 256 A few thumping 
blustering terms of art. 

t 4 . spec. Skill in applying the principles of a 
special science ; technical or professional skill. Obs. 

c 1300 K. Alt's. 737 Thyn erbes failiih and thyn art I 1393 
Langl. P.PI. C. xviii. 96 Astronomyens al day‘in here art 
faillcn. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 101 Tell me, if your Art Can 
tell so much. 1656 H. Phillips Parch. Patt. (1676) 31 
Without sufficient knowledge in point of art. 1677 Moxon 
Mcch. Ex ere. C1703) 253 Work, in which they have taken 
a great deal of pains, and used a great deal of Art. 

5 . The application of skill to subjects of taste, 
as poetry, music, dancing, the drama, oratory, 
literary composition, and the like; esf. in mod. 
use: Skill displaying itself in perfection of work¬ 
manship, perfection of execution as an object in 
itself. 

1620 J. Taylor in Shaks. C. Praise 133 Spencer and 
Shako pea re did in art excell. 1675 Tkahkrnk ( hr, /-.thus 
iii. 25 Art.. more frequently appears in fiddling and dancing, 
then in noble deeds. 1711 Siiaftksb. C ha rue. (17371 1 - ^44 
Remarking what this mighty Genius and Judg of Art de¬ 
clares concerning tragedy. 1840 II. Rogers P.ss. 11 . v. 25 j 
It is just such art as ihis that we ask of the preacher..that 
he shall take diligent heed to do what he has to do as well 
as he can. 1867 Mill Imvtg. Add. St. Andrews 46 If 1 
were lo define Art, 1 should be inclined to call it the en¬ 
deavour after perfection ill execution. 1872 Swinburne 
Ess. 4* Stud. (1875) 41 The well-known formula of art for 
art’s sake. . has, like other doctrines, a true side to it, and 
an untrue. 1879 M. Arnold Guide EngLit. in Mixed 
Ess. 193 We mean by art, not merely an aim to please, but 
aUo a law of pure and flawless workmanship. 

6. The application of skill to the arts of imita¬ 
tion and design, Painting, Engraving, Sculpture , 
Architecture ; the cultivation of these in its prin¬ 
ciples, practice, and results ; the skilful production 
of the beautiful in visible forms. 

T his is the most usual modern sense of art, when used 
without any qualification, it does not occur in any English 
Dictionary before 18S0, and seems to have been chiefly used by 
painters and writers on painting, until the present century. 

1668 J. EIvki.vn] 1 title) An Idea of the Perfection of Paint¬ 
ing demonstrated from the Principles of Art. a 1700 Dry- 
hen To Kucller. From hence the rudiments of art began, 
A coal or chalk first imitated man. 41777 J. Barry in 
Cunningham Brit. Painters 11 .96 A solid manly taste for real 
art, in place of our contemptible passion for daubing. 1801 
Fuseli Led. Ad i. 8 Greek Art had her infancy. 1834 
Prospectus of Edin. Art Union, It is proposed to f>rm an 
Association for the purchase of works of art. 1848 Mrs. 
Jameson i title* Sacred and Legendary Arl. 1856 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. ML iv. iii. § 12 note. High art differs from 
low art in possessing an excess of beauty in addition to its 
truth, not in possessing excess of beauty inconsistent with 
truth. 1869 Glads-ionf. Juv. Mundi xv. § 2. 520 By the 
term Art, 1 understand the production of beauty in material 
forms palpable; whether associated with industrial pur¬ 
poses or not. 1876 Humid key Coin C oil. i)lan. i. 4 f he 
coins of Greece and Rome form in themselves a complete 
history of Art. _ . 

IX. Anything wherein skill may be attained or 
displayed. Sing, an art ; pi. arts. 

7 . chiefly in pi. Certain branches of learning 
which are of the nature of intellectual instruments 
or apparatus for more advanced studies, or for the 
work of life; their main principles having been 
already investigated and established, they are in the 
position of subjects requiring only to be acquired 
and practised. Applied in the Middle Ages to 
* the trivium and quadrivium, a course of seven 
sciences, introduced in the sixth century ... the 
trivium contained grammar, logic, and rhetoric ; 
the quadrivium arithmetic, geometry, music, and 
astronomy ’ (Hallam); called also the free or liberal 
arts. Hence the ‘faculty’ of arts, and arts * curri¬ 
culum,’ embracing the portions of these, with sub¬ 
sequent additions and alterations, still studied al 
the Universities, and the degrees of ‘Bachelor’ and 
‘Master of Arts’ conferred upon students who 
attain to a prescribed standard of proficiency in 
these branches of knowledge, or, as it is called, 
‘graduate in arts.’ 

ci 300 K. Alis. 665 The sevethen maister taught his pars, 
And the w it of theseoven ars. r 1305 St. Rath. 4 in E. E. P. 
11862) 90 pcrc tias non of he soue artz hat heo gret derk of 
nas. c 1320 Setiyn Sages iW.l 182 And eke alle the seven 
ars. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 150 He hath wedded a wyf 
..Issybbe co l>e settene artz. c 1400 Destr. Troy iv. 1497 
Cassandra. . enfourmet was faire of he fre artis. c 1425 
Wyntoun Cron. vm. iv. 9 Maystcr of Art. x 5°3 Hawes 
Examp. Virtue vii. 103, I am grounde of the artes scuen. 
1557 N. T. (Genev.) Epist. iiij. They . . beat their wittes 
night and daie in the artes libcrall or other sciences. 1579 
Fulke Refut. Rastel 751 He being a Master in all tbesenen 
libcrall Arts, is not so ignorant in grammer. 1594 Cakew 
Huarte's Exam. Wits (26161 7 Morcouer, mans life is very 
short, and the arts long and toilsome. 1608 Shaks. Per. 
Ii. iii. 82 My education been in arts and arms. 1795 Gib¬ 
bon Antobiog. 29 How many [professors] arc stationed to 
the three faculties, and how many are left for the liberal 
arts? 1794 Reid Ace. Univ. Glasgow Wks. II, 723/1 
Four [Faculticsl . . T heology, Canon Law, Civil Law, and 
the Arts. . . The Arts, under which was comprehended 
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logic, physics, and morals, were considered as a necessary 
introduction to the learned professions. Ibid. 724/1 In 
some universities Masters of Arts are called Doctors of 
Philosophy, ibid. 725/2 The dean conferred the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. $ 5. 
191 The first seven years.. were employed on studies, which 
varying in their nature in various periods of the university 
history went onder the common name of ' Arts.’ 

+ b. sing. Any one of the above-mentioned subjects. 
c 1300 A". At is. 72 Barounes .. That this ars [astrology] 
we! undurstodc.. Wis in this ars, and malicious. C1450 
Merlin x. 86 An arte that is cleped astronomye. 

8. A practical application of any science ; a body 
or system of rtdes serving to facilitate the carrying 
out of certain principles. In this sense often con¬ 
trasted with science. 

1489 Caxtos Faytcs 0/ Amies 1. i. 2 Kmongo thother 
nohle artes and sciences, c 1538 Starkey England 11. i. 160 
Scholes in cuery Arte, syence and craft. 1588 Kraunce 
Laivicrs Log. t. i. 1 b, An art is a methodicall disposition of 
true and coherent prcceptesriorthemore easie perceiving and 
better remembring of the same. 1599 Shaks. Hen. I . t. i. 
51 So that the Arte and Practique part of Life must be the 
Slistressc to this Thcorique. 17x4 Watts Logic It. ii. § 9 
This is ihc most remarkable distinction between an art 
and a science, viz. the one refers chiefly to practice, the 
other to speculation. 1825 Pentium Ration. Reward 204 
Correspondent. . to every art, there is at least one branch of 
science ; correspondent to every branch of science, there is 
at least one branch of art 185a M Cut. loch Diet. Comm. 
449 Agriculture is little known as a science in any part of 
America, and but imperfectly understood as an art. 1870 
Jevons Elan. Logic i. 7 A science teaches us to know and 
an art to do. 

9 . csp. An industrial pursuit or employment of 
a skilled nature; a craft, business, profession. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 142 Artificers Whichc vsen craftes 
and mesriers. Whose art is cleped mechanique. 1557 Spacer 
Sclt. I'ertue in linters Bh. 353 Ye scruauntcs, applie your 
busines and artr. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. 165 Arts of 
three kinds. The first diggelh out Metals, and fells Wood. 
1705 Addison Italy 6 The Fisher-men can’t employ their Art 
with so much success in so iroublcd a Sea. 1745 De I’ok 
Eng Tradesm. 1 . i. 8 l’o be taught the art and mystery 
which his master engages to learn him. 1851 I). Wilson 
Preh. Ann. <1863* 1 . u. ii. 358 Aboriginal learners slowly 
acquiring (he new art. 

b. A guild, or company of craftsmen. Cf. Klorio : 

4 Arte . . a whole company of any trade in any city 
or corporation town.’ 

1832 Sismondi Hal. AV/. vili. 184 These men, belonging to 
the woollen art. 1872 Yea is Growth Comm. 107 The in¬ 
dustry of the free republic was controlled by guilds or arts. 

10 . A pursuit or occupation in which skill is 
directed towards the gratification of taste or pro¬ 
duction of what is beautiful. Hence The Arts'. 
(specifically) - the Fine Arts: see next. (Cf. 5, 6.) 

>597 11 hi. 1769 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. i. )\(ks. 1870 

I 406 There is a general desire among our Nobility to be 
distinguished as lovers and judges of the Arts. * 77 ®. 
ibid. vii. I. 42O All arts having the same general end, which 
is to please. 1827 Continental Advent. Ii. 111 . 243 The true 
Italian feeling for the Arts. 1842 Parker Unfitistery Pref. 
xii, The sister Art that speaks in slone. 1884 Punch 3 May 
210/2 You will speak only of music, extolling this Art al>ove 
all others. 

11 . In prec. senses, but particularized:— 

a. by an adjective, as magic art (or the black arfi, 
military art, the healing art. Industrial, me¬ 
chanical, useful arts: those in which the hands 
and body are more concerned than the mind. 
Fine arts ', those in which the mind and imagination 
arc chiefly concerned. 

*393 Gower III. 80Thexperionce Of art magique. 1611 
Hi IU.K Wisd. xv ii. 7 The illusions of arte Magi eke. 1667 
Moxon Meek. Ex ere. U703' 1 Smithing is an Art-Manual. 
1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg, iv. 178 My song to flowery Gar¬ 
dens might extend, To teach theVegetahlc Arts. 1711 Addi¬ 
son Sheet. No. 5 r 4 Mow an Amazon should lx: versed in 
the Black Art. 1734 tr. Rollin's Rom. Hist. (1827' 111 .96 A 
treatise .. upon ihe art military. 1767 ForD ye e Serin. l//£. 

I Com. I. vi. 250 They. . wanted instruction in the principles 
of the Fine Arts. 1785 Reid hit. Panzers vi. vi, 'l he line 
arts are very properly called the arts of taste. 1854 Ruskin 
Two Paths ii, Fine art is that in which the hand, the head, 
and the heart of man go together. 1884 Gladstone A/, in 
Part. 28 Apr., The Reform Hill of 1866 was defeated hy 
obstruction, though at that period the art of obstruct ion was 
not so much of a fine art as it was now. Mod. A professor 
of the healing art. 

b. by a genitive or genitive phrase, as 1 the 
painter's art,* * the art of painting.* 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 189 Set with magykes arte. 
1560 Ht bi.r (Genev.» 2 Chron. xvi. 14 Spices made by the arte 
IWyclif, Tisdale, craft] of the Apoticarie. 1611 Ibid., 
Apothecaries arte. 1597 Moklbv Introd. Mus. 181 The 
arte of dauncing being come to that perfection. 1691 I\ 
H[ai.e] Nnv Invent. 29 The art of making gold. 1774 I\ 
Jefferson Antobiog. Wks. 1859 I. App. 141 *1 he whole art 
of government consists in the art of being honest. 1821 
Joanna Baillik Met. Leg., Wallace Ixiii. 6’I he soldier’s 
dext’rous art. 1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 301 The rapid 
improvement, both of the art of war and of the art of navi¬ 
gation. 1875 Fortnum Ma Mica iii. 34 To have encouraged 
the potter’s art. 

12 . An acquired faculty of any kind ; a power of 
doing anything wherein skill is attainable by study 
and practice; a knack. 

1637 Rutiirrforo Lett. 120 <1862! I. 299, I thought the 
guiding of grace had been no art. I thought it w 1 come of 
will. 1781 Cowper Convert. 4 Conversation, .may be es, 
teemed a gift, and not an art. 1849 Macaulay Hist. hug. 
II. 201 I’lie art of saying things well is useless to a man 


who has nothing to say. 1876 Ha.merton Intclt. I.i/c lit. 
iii. 91 The delicate art of verbal selection. 

III. Skilful, crafly, or artificial conduct. 

13 . Studied conduct or action, especially such 
as seeks to attain its ends by artificial, indirect, 
or covert means; address; cunning, artfulness. 

ci6oo Shaks. Sonn. 139 Use power with i>ower and slay 
me not by art .. What need’st thou wound with cunning 
when thy might Is more, etc. 1738 Pope Efiil. Sat. i. 32 
Smile without Art, and win without a Bribe, a 1762 Lady 
Montague Lett. Ixxiv. 122, I am incapable of art. 1801 
Mar. Edgeworth Belinda I. xvi. 300 Her art and false¬ 
hood operated against her own views. 

14 . An artifice, contrivance, stratagem, wile, trick, 
cunning device. Chiefly in fil. 

1597 Shaks. Lervcrs Comfit. 295 His passion, but an 
art of craft, Even there resolved my reason into tears. 
1625 Bacon Sim id. , Ess. (Arb.) 506 Attributing Arts or 
Policy to Augustus, and Dissimulation to Til>erius. 1681 
Dkvoen Abs . <y Achit. 1. 402 The next successor.. My Arts 
have made obnoxious to the. State. 17x2 Steele Sfiect. 
No. 510 f 4 All the little arts imaginable are used to soften 
a man’s heart. 1769 Robertson thus. C, V. ). 172 All the 
arts of address and policy. 1813 Miss Austen Pride 4- 
Prcj. (18331 34 The arts which ladies sometimes condescend 
to employ for captivation. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
536 No art was spared which could draw Monmouth from 
retreat. 

IV. Phrases. 

15 . Art-of memory : an old game at cards. (De¬ 
scribed in the Comfilcat Gamester (1709) 101.) 

1674 Cotton Comfit. Gamester (i68ot 99 This Art of Me¬ 
mory is a sport at which men may play for money, but it 
is most commonly the way to play the drunkard. 

10 . Art and Part {Sc. Law and gen.) : a. orig. 
in such expressions as to be concerned in ( either) 
by art or part, either by art in contriving it, or hy 
the part taken in actually executing it; whence, 
'To have art or and) part in : to have a share in, 
either bv contrivance or participation ; b. (cor¬ 
ruptly) To be art or part in {be for have, or peril, 
for ‘to I>c of arl or part in’): to lie concerned 
cither in the contrivance or the execution of; 'To 
be art and part in : to be accessary both by con¬ 
trivance and participation, often used loosely, as a 
mere jingling phrase for 4 accessary, participating, 
sharing’ the sense of art being merged in that 
of part). 

a. c 1425 Wyxioun Cron. vn. ix. 539 All F* Dal f °l>ir* be 
art or part or swike Gert bryn .. f>i s crle Patrykc, 1582 8 
Hist. James /7 (18041 60Thame that has bcin foirfalui for 
airt and pain of the slauchicr. 1609 Skene Re/. Maj. 118 
Thou thy sclfe full airi had, and parte in harming ami 
skaithinguf me. a 1670 Hacket Abfi. Williams n. 86 <D.) 
The old man which is corrupt lEph. iv. 221, who had art 
and part, as the Scottish indictment runs, in all our Bishop’s 
|)crsccutions. 1767 H. Brooke FoolofQnal. 1.6iD.t He had 
neither arl nor part in this frightful discomfiture. 1864 
Spectator 529 lie has no further art or part in the matter.^ 

b. 1515 Acts Jas. ('115971 § 2 He salbe halden airt & 
partaker of his evil] deedis. 1536 Bei.lkndlnk Cron. Scot. 
xit. viii. iJam.i Gif evir I wes othir art or part of Alarudis 
slaucliter. 1691 Blount Law Diet., Art and Part is a 
Term used in Scotland and the North of England. When 
one is charged with a Crime they say, lie was Art and Part 
in committing the same., lie was both a contriver, and 
acted his I ’art in it. 1753 Stnvart's Trial 283 Find unan¬ 
imously, the pannel James Stewart guilty, art and part, of 
the murder of Colin Campbell. C1876 Sat. h.ntycl. 1 .105 Ihe 
law of Scotland makes no distinction between the accessory 
to any crime (called art and part 1 and the principal. 1878 
Tennyson Q. Mary in. iv, You are art and part with us In 
purging heresy. 

V. Comb.) chiefly attrib. from sense 6, as art- 
critic, -furniture , - manufacture, -product , - school , 
- teacher , etc.; or instrumental, as art-spun, etc. 
Arf-educate vh., to educate in the arts of design ; 
art-union, a union of {lersons for the purpose of 
promoting art (in sense 6), chiefly by purchasing 
the works of artists, and distributing them among 
their members, which is usually done by lottery. 

1879 11 1 BBS in Cassells 'Pectin. Educ. IV. 263/2 As desirous 
of improving the style of their work as any art-critic could 
possibly wish them to be. 1880 Poynter Lect. Art L 16 
It has never been thought worth while to art-educatc the 
workman. 1870 A theme uni 21 May 681 Little more than a 
pretty piece of art-fomilurc. 1857 Ruskin Pot. Econ. Art 
30 A certain quantity of Art-intellect is bom annually in 
every nation. 1862 Thornbury Turner I. 13 The very 
starting-point of the boy’s art life. 1876 Gladstone Relig. 
Th. in Contentfi. Rev. June 23 The splendid and elaborate 
art-life of the people. 1872 Ruskin Eagle's A fist i. § 3 Ihe 
least part of the work of any sound art-teacher must be his 
talking. 1857 — Pot. Econ. Art i. 41 The picture which 
most truly deserves the name of an art -treasure.^ *837 
{title) Art Union of Scotland. 1868 Chambers Encycl. 
1 . 446 Scotland preceded England in the establishment of 
Art Unions. 1880 Poynter Lect. Art L 16 The Art-work¬ 
men who have studied in our schools of design. 

t A'rt, v. x Obs. Forms: 4-7 art(e, 6 aret. 
[prob. direct ad. L.artd-re to draw close, contract, 
f. art us confined ; Godefroy, however, has OF. pa. 
pple. arete. In Eng. also occas. assimilated to 
medieval L. forms aretus t arc tare.] 

1 . To confine, cramp, restrict, limit, in local 
position or in action. 

1382 Wvet.IK Jndg. i. 34 Amorre artide [1388 maad streit] 
the sones of Dan in the hil. c 1410 Ix>ve Bonavent. Mirr. 
xliii. 93 So is he conslrcyned and arted he may no3t 


meue. 1496 Dives ty Panfi. (W. de W.) 1. xviii. 522 God is.. 
free in his doynge, and not arted by the planetes. 

2. To constrain (a person) to do something. 
c*375 Barbour Troy-bk. it. 3031 A lettir That arted him 

sone to retorne. <’1450 Crt.ef Lm>e 46 Love arted me to do 
my observaunce To his estate. 1530 Pai-SCr. 437/1 ,1 arte, 
I constrayne.. I maye be so arcted that 1 shall be fayne to 
do it. 1553 Foxe ✓!. M. (1563) 790/2 Not arcting him to 
prove euery and singuler thinges . . of the premisses. 

3 . I To press, urge, insist on. 

c 1374 Chaucer Trey Ins \. 388 What for to speke, and what 
to holden inne, And what to arten. 

4 . pa. pple. Closely allied, rare. 

1583 Stanyhurst A ends 1. (Arb.) 28 No doubt, a Goddcsse, 
too Phoebus sister, or arcted Too Nvmphs in Kynred. 

t Art, vA Obs. [f. Aut sb.J 

1 . To instruct in arts, or in any particular art. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. 118/2 Agesdaus sent his Sons 

to be educated at Sparta, to learn and art them .. how to 
obey and command. * 

2 . To make artificial, lo artificialize. rare. 

1627 Fkltiiam Resolves t. lxiii. Wks. 1677, 97 The nature 
that is arted with the suhtilties of time and practice. 

3 . To obtain or gain by art. rare. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xm. Ixxvii. (1612) 319 Skill .. 
(whereby they arted men’s good will*. 

4 phr. To art it \ to use art or artifice. 

1637 H. Sydenham Serm. 152 Hee that can art it hansomely 
in ways of dissimulation. 1655 Guknai.i. Chr. in Arm, 
xxvi. § 2 116691 324 2 When they have Arted it most in 
packing their sins, to hide them from the Worlds eye. 

Art t a-it, ait, it), vA 2nd sing. pres. ind. of Be. 
One of the remaining parts of the orig. substantive 
vb.; cf. Am. 

Art, obs. f. Airt sb., north, dial, direction, 
a 1400 Cursor M. (Trim MS.) 2268 f*ere were alle 
speches part Of dyuerse londcs to dyuerse art. 

f Artai lye, Obs. Sc. Also 5-6 artailse, 6 ->ee, 
artal^e, -allie, -aillie. [Form not satisfactorily 
explained; the termination suggests F. art Me, 
pa. pple.] Scotch form of Artillery. 

C1470 Henry Wallace vn. 994 The Sotherun men maid 
gret defens that tid, With artailye, that felloune was to bid. 
1548 Comfit. Scot. 41 Gunnaris cum heir, and stand by 3our 
artail3ce. 1552 IA N desa Y Pafiyngo 947 Nor cum within the 
:»chote uf thare artail3e. 1565 R. LlNUtSAV Cton. 11814) 
10 (Jam. i A rial He, ponder, and hullettis. Ibid. 326 They 
card the artaillic schott on both sides. 

Artail^eryt, arta^eit: see Artillerikd, Ak- 

TILLIKI). 

f Arta’tion. Obs. Sc. [ad. L, artation-em , f. 
artdre lo compress.] Pressure, urging, instigation. 

1528 Aits Jas. 1 ' 11814) 327 (Jam.) To geif thame arta- 
tioune to invaid his hieness, 1536 Bellenof.nk Cron. xn. 
iii. (Jam.) His wyfe impacient of lang tary. . gaifhym gret 
artation to persew the »hrid weird. 

Arteher, obs. form of Archer. 

1553 Four Sufifitic. 100 Shepeherdes be hut yll artchers. 

f A’rted, ///. a. [f. Art vA and sb. + -El).] 

1 . Versed in any art, or in artifice ; skilled, trained. 
1627 Felt ham Resolves t. xii. Wks. 1677. 18 Throughly 

arted in navigation, ibid. 1. lxxxviii, To sing or play like 
an arted musician. 1646 Gaule Cases Cense. 33 Either the 
Arted or the Pacted Witch. 

2 . Made artificial, artificialized. 

1638 Albino$ Bettania <N.) In her which arted lookes does 
ware, Men iooke for natures steps, and cannot trace her. 

3 . Made by art or artifice, artificial. 

1652 Gaule Magostrom 5 Was .she instructed by an arted 
speculation or by a divine revelation? 1655 11 . Vaughan 
Silex Scint. 1. (1858129 And sweeter aires streame from a 
gronc, Than any arted string. 

Artefact, variant of Artifact. 

Arteir, variant of artcre , by-form of Artery. 
Arteller, var. Aktillkr, Obs., maker of bows. 
Artellere, artelrie, obs. forms of Artillery. 
tArtemage. Obs. rarc~f. [a. OY.artimage, f. 
art art ^ magic magic.] M agio art: sec A rt sb. 11 a. 

*393 Gower Con/. 111 . 67 And through the craft of arte- 
mage Of wexe he forged an ymage. 

|[ Artemisia (aJtAni'zia). [L , a. Gr. apTffuaia, 
f. 'ApTtfJis the goddess Diana.J A genus of plants 
(N.O. Compositx\ distinguished by a peculiarly 
bitter or aromatic taste, including the Common 
Wormwood, Mugwort, and Southernwood. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xvi. (1495) 613 Arte- 
misui is callyd moder uf herbes and was somtyme halowcd 
.. jo the goddcsse that hyghte Arthemis. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Stififi., Artemisia, a medicinal herb of great efficacy 
as an uterine. 1866 Trcas. Hot. 95/1 The Artemisias 
abound in the arid soil of the Tartarian Steppes. 

t A rter. obs. [a. OF. art re, mod. artisan ; 
cf. artiron in Colgr.] A wood-worm. (Cf. Art- 
worm.) 

1622 R. Hawkins ley. S. Sea (1847) *«9 A certain worm 
called bronia by the Spaniards and by us arters .. eat it so 
full of holes that all the water soaked out. 

Arter, dial, or vulgar pronunciation of After. 
Arter(o, early form of Artery, from F. artlre. 
t Arte'riac, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. artcriacus, 
Gr. dpTTjpiajtvs, also subst. artcriacc, 7) df.rrjpiaKr 
f. dprrjpla : see Artery and -ac.] A . adj. Of 
or pertaining to the windpipe. B. sb. A remedy 
for disease of the windpipe. 

1661 Lovf.ll Hist. Anim. <y Min. 359 The vice of the voice 
and speech .. are cured .. by artenacks. 1699 ill Phil. 
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Trans . XXI. 402 An Artcriac .. (to smooth the Trachea, 
ami promote Expectoration 1 . 1859 m Worcester. 
Arteriacal (iuterarakal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-al 1 .] = Arterial. (In mod. Diets.) 

Arterial (aati^rial), a. [a. F. arterial (16th c.), 
mod. art trie l : sec Artery and -al 1 .] 

1 . Of, belonging to, or of the nature of, an artery. 
Arterial vein (obs.); the pulmonary artery. 

1541 R. Copland Guy Jons Quest. Cyntrg., One parte 
called veync artcryall goth to nourysshe the lunges. 1594 
Carew It u arte s Exam. Wits vi. (16:6)87 The naturall heat 
that is in the vitall spirits, and the arteriall hloud run forth¬ 
with to the head. 1680 Butlkk Rem. (1750) I. 405 Ex¬ 
amines the arterial Pulsation of its left Foreleg. 1743 tr. 
Hcisters Surg, 292 Diminished Resistance in the arterial 
coats. 187* Huxley Phys. iv. 75 The scarlet blood is com¬ 
monly known as arterial. 

2 . Resembling an artery in having a main channel 
of communication with many branches. Arterial 
drainage : a system of drains ramifying like an 
artery. (Objection has been taken to this term on 
the ground that the flow through such a system 
of drains is in the opposite direction to that of the 
arterial system of the body, and really identical 
with the current in the veins.) 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res . 111. vii, Venous-arterial circula¬ 
tion of Letters. 1841 G. Deane {title) A plea for an Arte¬ 
rial Drainage. 1867 Morn. Star 12 Mar., I’he Great South¬ 
ern and Western Railway .. a great arterial line. 

Arterialization (ajtl*:riabizt‘i-j;)n>. [n. of 
action f. next; cf. K. artcria/isalion .] The action 
or process of arterializing. 

1836 Tonn Cycl. Anat . 4- Phys. I. 260/2 The arterialization 
of the blood. 1872 IIuxi.ey Phys. iv. 76 The arterialization 
of blood in the lungs seems to he a very mixed process, 
partly physical, and yet to a certain extent chemical. 

Arterialize, v . [f. Arterial + -ize ; cf. I 1 ’. 
arUrialisad] 

1 . To convert venous into arterial (blood) by 
exposure to oxygen in the lungs, lienee Arte- 
rialized ///. a. 

1833 Rogkt in Tweedics Cycl. Pract. Med. I. 178/2 The 
arterialized blood. 1858 H. Gray Anat. 630 The blood, 
artcrialjzcd by its passage through the lungs, is returned to 
the left side of the heart by the pulmonary veins. 

2 . To furnish with an arterial system. Also Iransj\ 
1881 Palgravk Bis. fine. 2 Her hand With network mile- 

paths binding plain and nill, Arterialized the land. 
Arterio-(aitb' rb) [a.Gr.dprq/xo-.] Comb.form 
of artery , arterial ; as in arterio-capillary, etc. 

1816 39 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4- Phys. II. 772/1 The left side 
of the heart .. is in the hibernating animal.. only arterio- 
contractile. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Arteriovenous murmur 
.. where there is a communication between a large artery 
and a vein. 

Arteriography (ajtD:ri,p-grafi). [f. prec.+ 
Gr. -ypeupia.: see -graph y.] Systematic descrip¬ 
tion of the arteries. 1859 in Worcester. 

Arteriole (aJtI*Ti|0id). [ad. liiod.L. arteriota, 
dim. of artcria Artery ; cf. F. arteriole .] A 
minute or ultimate artery. 

1839 47 Toon Cycl. Anat. 4- Phys. III. 989/2 The bran¬ 
chial artery .. giving off arterioles to the branchial laminx. 
1878 Smithsonian Rep. 424 The arterioles of the muscles. 

Arteriology (ajtw riiplod.^i). [f. Artkrio- +• 
Gr. -Xo7ta: see -i.ogy.] Scientific study of, or a 
treatise upon, the arteries. 1859 in Worcester. 

+ Arte rio se, a. Obs. rare~\ [f. L. arterial 
Artery + -osk.] - Arterial. 

166: Ix>vkll Hist. Anim. 4 * Min. 321 Vessels arteriose. 

Arteriotomy (aitt®Ti,p*t6mi). [ad. L. arte- 
riotomia, Gr. dprqpioTopta, f. aprqpio- (see above) T 
-To/ua cutting; cf. Anatomy.] The operation of 
cutting into or opening an artery, esp. for the pur¬ 
pose of blood-letting. Also, that part of anatomy 
which treats of the dissection of arteries. Arterio- 
tomist, ore who practises arteriotomy. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Parey's Chiritrg , xvn. lix. 11678) 411 
Arteritomy, is the opening of an artery. 1683 Phil. Trans. 
XIII. 224 Arteriotomy formerly used for the Gout. 1876 
Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 546 When bloodletting is in¬ 
dicated in intracranial maladies, venesection or arteriotomy 
is to be preferred. 1684 tr. Bond's Max. Compit . vm. 274 
There lived at Padua an experienced Arteriotomist. 

Arterious (aitI*Tias), a. arch. [f. L. artcri-a 
+ -oils.] — Arterial. 

1634 'I*. Johnson tr. Parey's Chirurg. ix. iv. (1678) 217 
Large effusion of.. arterious blood. [ 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Arterious , full of arteries.] 1713 Ciikskluen slant, in. xv. 
1726) 246 The cut orifices of the arterious and venous ves¬ 
sels. 18:9 Rf.ES Rtuycl. s.v., if any arterious trunk were 
accidentally compressed. 

il Arteritis (aJteraitis). Path. [f. as prec. + 
-ITIS,] Inflammation of an artery. 

1836 loop Cycl. Anat . 4■ Phys. I. 226/2 An example of 
acute arteritis. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 37 The 
gradual closure of a vessel from local arteritis, 
t A'rterizing, vbl. sb . Obs. rare- ‘. [as if from 
a vb. arlerize , from artery.] The conveyance of 
the vital spirits. See Artery 7. 

1600 Tourneur Trans/. Met. v,Their infernall sinell With 
I? will 1 all thy arteri/ing strength expell, And make thy heart 
an agonizing hell. 

Artery (aMtari), sb. Forms: ti. 4-6 arterie, 
6- artery ; also 0 . 6 arter(e, 6-7 arture, artier, 


7 arteir, -ir, -ire. [ad. L. artcria , a. Gr. dprqpla , 
prob. f. atp-€iv to raise, lift up (cf. Aorta), but re¬ 
ferred by some of the ancients to dqp 'air,* in ac¬ 
cordance with their idea of arterial functions : see 
below. 'Die parallel forms 0 . from F. artirc were 
common in 16-17th c.] 

+ 1 . The trachea or windpipe. (Called in L. ar¬ 
tcria as/era, from the rough surface presented by 
its cartilaginous rings.) Obs. 

*547 Booruf, Bre7\ Health ccxxvl 77 The longes, the 
midryffe, the arter trache, the Lpigloote. 1594 T. B. La 
Prhnaud. hr. Acad. u. 93 That pipe which is called the 
rough artery or wind-pipe. 1607 Tufskl if Four-/. Beasts 
522 The artery of his voice is pressed, and so he cannot cry 
ajoud. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 199 [The Lungs] cxpelleth the 
air ; which through the Artire, throat and mouth, maketh 
the voice. 1661 Lovell Hist. A nim. 4 Min. Introd., In 
respect of the .. rough arterie, serpents are like birds. 

2 . One of the membranous,elastic, pulsating tubes, 
forming part of the system of vessels by which the 
blood is conveyed from the heart to all parts of 
the body. 

Among the ancients, the arteries, as they do not contain 
any blood after death, were popularly regarded as air-ducts, 
ramifying from the trachea; see prec. sense. Medieval 
writers supposed them tocontain an ethereal lliiid quite dis¬ 
tinct fromthat in the veins, called ‘spiritual blood ’ or * vital 
spirits' icf. Animal Spiritsi, an error which, after Harvey’s 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, onlj f gradually 
died out. 

1398 Trkvisn Barth. He P. R.x. Ixi. 1405) 177 Aveynccallid 
Arteria.. to here and hrynge kindcly nceic from the herte 
to al the membres .. The other arterie of the herte is more 
than the fyrste. 1533 Ki.yot Cast, llelth 12 Spirit vitall 
proccdcth from the hartc, and by the arteries or pulses is 
sente into all the body. 154: R. Copland Guydons Quest. 
Cyrurg., The vayne* bereth the nourysshyng blode, and | 
the artcrcs the spyrytu.il b!o<lc.. Kor the veynes brede of 
the lyuer, and the artcrcs of the hert. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Met. 1. i. it. iii. 16 Arteries are long and hollow, with a 
double skin to convey the vital spirits. 1706 Pniu.irs, 
Arteries , in which the most thin and hottest ^>art of the 
Blood, together with the Vital Spirits, pass thro' the Body, 
(Similarly in Bailfy 1742I. <‘1718 Quincy <J.' The coats 
of the veins seem only to be continuations of the capillary 
arteries. 1872 Baker .Vile Trihut. viii. 118 The arteries 
being divided, the animal would quickly bleed to death. 

b. allrib. 

1519 Hor.man I’ulg. 27 h, The arter stryngc is the corn!vto 
of the lyfe sprite. 1528 Paynell Salome Begin/. 2 B i, 
Veync bludde ruddyc and obscure: and arterie hludde 
ruddyc and clere. 1816 Turn) Cycl. . \nat.iy Phys . I 228/1 
A forceps, not unlike the common artery-forceps. 

3 - /& 

1590 Greene Mourn. Garni. u6i6* Pref. 5 To see the 
vanity of youth, so anatomised, that you may see cilery 
veine, muscle and arterie. 1835 I.yiton Rienzi v, vi. 264 
The awful curse of the papal excommunication .. seemed 
to freeze up all the arteries of life. 

4 . Iransf A main channel in a ramifying system 
of communication. 

i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea v. § 270 These streams arc 
the great arteries of inland commerce. Mod. Fleet St. is 
one of the main arteries of London traffic. 

f 5 . A ligament. Obs. 

1621 Quarles Esther (17:7) 96 The strongest Arteries 
that knit and tie The members of a mixed Monarchy. 
1658 A. Fox tr. Warts' Surg. u. xv. 120 The bones in the 
Joynt.. are covered with Arteries, which arc weaker than 
bones. 

Artery (autori), v. [f. prec. sb.] To furnish 
with, or as if with, arteries. 

1856 Boker L. de Gmman 111. i, A kingdom veined ami 
arteried with plots. 1878 A. Cameron m .V. Amor. Rtv. 
CXXVL 49: Great rivers that arteried every state. 

Artesian (aJtr,$an>, a. [ad. F. artesien , f. OF. 
Artcis, now Artois, name of an old province of 
France.] Of or pertaining to Artois, or riscmbling 
the wells made there last century, in which a per¬ 
pendicular boring into a syncimal fold or basin 
of the strata produces a constant supply of water 
rising spontaneously to the surface of the ground. 

1830 Lykll Priuc. Geol. (1875) II. mi. xlviii. 578 Artesian 
borings at Calcutta. :86o Tristram Gt. Sahara xvii. 287 
Here, in every village, centuries befure the principle of the 
artesian well was acknowledged in Lurope, the Roitara 
have been in the habit of boring simple artesian wells. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 33 The fountainsm Trafalgar Square are 
fed with water from an Artesian well. 

Artetik, obs. f. Arthritic; cf. OF. artetique. 
Artful (autful), a. [f. Art sb. + -eul.] 

I. Of persons or agents. 

+ 1. Versed in the (liberal) arts ; learned, wise. 

1613 IIevwoou Bras. Age 11. ii. Wks. 111 . 213 A beaute¬ 
ous Lady, art-full wise. :68i Jordan Loud. Joy in Heath 
GrtKcrs' Comp. (1869) 544 A piece worthy of an artful man’s 
Examination. 

2. Having practical, operative, or constructive 
skill; dexterous, clever, arch . 

1697 Dry den Life Birgit (R.) Too artful a writer to set 
down events in exact historical order. 1710 Siiaftesu. 
Charac. in. i. (1737* II. 385 Subtile Threds spun from their 
artful Mouths ! 1718 Pope Iliad xiv. 204 Her artful hands 

the radiant tresses tied. 

3 . Skilful in adapting means to ends, so as to 
secure the accomplishment of a purpose, adroit; 
passing gradually into; Skilful in taking an un¬ 
fair advantage ; using stratagem, wily ; cunning, 
crafty, deceitful. 


*739 T. Sheridan Persius i. 23 Horace was more artful, 
and in a merry Way touched upon his Friends’ Faults with¬ 
out putting them out of Humour. 1760 Mitchell in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 11. 480 IV. 419 Make use of the artful pen of 
Voltaire to draw secrets from the King of Prussia. 1797 
Bewick Brit. Birds I. 73 Made use of by artful and de¬ 
signing men. 1857 Bohn’s llandbk, Prov. 67 An artful 
fellow is the devil in a doublet. 

II. Of things, actions, etc. 

4 . Displaying or characterized by technical skill; 
performed or executed in accoi dance with the rules 
of art ; artistic, arch. 

1615 Latham's h'alconry Pref. Verses, To .. force her to 
your voice and luring fall. Is strangely artfull. 1637 Milton 
Comas 494 rh3’rsis ! whose artful strains have oft delayed 
'The huddling brook. 1718 J. Chamberlaynk RHig. Philos. 
I. vi. § 8 So artful a Machine as every Man is. 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory 1. 41 It would not f>c deemed an artful 
performance to fire one cartouch after another. 

5 . Produced by art, as opposed to what is natu¬ 
ral ; artificial, imitative, unreal. 

1706 Addison Rosamond li. i, In yon cool grotto's artful 
night. 1779 J. Moore / Viw Soc. hr. viii. 11789) I. 55 The art¬ 
ful distresses of a romance. 1857 Emfrson Poems 114 Smite 
the chords .. 'That they may render back Artful thunder. 

6 . Skilfully adapted for the accomplishment of 
a purpose; ingenious, clever; passing gradually 
into ; Cunning, crafty, deceitful. 

1705 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 217 Artful Reasoning-, and 
most moving Eloquence. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 400 t 2 
Artful Conformity to the Modesty of a Woman's Manners. 
1843 .Mill Logie 11. iv. $ 4 The marks, by an artful c< m- 
bination of which men have lxrcn able to discover and prove 
all that is proved in geometry. 1865 Dickens Mat. hr. xv, 
This is a very artful dodge. 

Artfully, tit tv. [f. prec. + -LY - .] 

1 . In an artful manner, with skill or art. 

1613 Middu.ion Tri. Truth in Heath Grocers' Comp. 
11869' 453 Hence is Artfully derived the onely difference be. 
tweenc Prodigality and Tummy. 171: Silei.e Spett. No. 33 
* 10 Colours artfully spread upon Canvas may entertain the 
eye, 1835 l.vnos Rienzi m. ii, 167 Brightly polLhcd and 
artfully flexile armour. 

2 . Cunningly, craftily, by underhand means. 

1744 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann 100 11834 I. 337 'The 

French fled shamefully, that was I suppose designedly and 
artfully. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Png. II. 63 In these fatal 
follies the King was artfully encouraged. 

Axtfulness. [f. as prtc. + -ness.] The qua¬ 
lity of being artful ; skill, dextcrily; craftiness. 

a 1743 Ciieynk fj. 1 Consider with how much artfulness his 
bulk and situation is contrived. 1874 Black Pr. Thule 1 ) 
The artfulness with which he reaches some'little result. 

Arthen, obsolete form of Earthen. 

Arthritic (aj]>ri tik;, a. and sb. Forms: 4-5 
artetyke, -ik, 6arthetyke,-ycke, 7-$ arthritick, 
8- arthritic, [orig, a. OF. a riel iq tie, corrupt ad. 
1 .. art/trilints, a. Gr. apOpiriKos, f. a pOpov joint. 
Gradually altered back to the L. and Gr. form.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to diseased joints; s/ee. gouty. 

1366 Maindev. xx\i. 315 Gowtes. artetykes, that me dis- 
trey nen. 1543 Tr A HERON / ‘/go's Chiritrg. M. iv. 19 Good 
for gomes arthetyke of the fete. 1651 BlCf.s AVw Hispeus. 
T 256The sciatica,and Arthritick pains. 1785 Coui fr Task 
1. 105 Pangs arthritic that infest the toe Of libertine excess. 

2 . Causing gout. rare. 

1713 Land, Countr, Brenvr ]. (1742) 67 Adulterated, tar- 
tarous, arthritic Wines. 

f 3 . Good against gout or affections of the joints. 

1684 tr. Bond's Men'. Compit. v. 145 Remedies .. made of 
capital and arthritik simples, :75a Champers Cycl. s.v. 
Water, Arthritic Waters are waters good against the gout. 

B. sb. Affection of the joints, gout [obs.). 

b. A person subject to the gout. 

H398 Treyisa Barth. DeP. A’, vii. 1 vi. (1495) 27oArthctka 
is an ache and etiyl in the fyngres and toes.| 1486 Bk. Si. 

Albans, flan king C iii) h, A medecine for an hatikc that has 
the artetik. 1801 1 C. Darwin /toon. IN'. 215 Seized with 
the gout in a degree that none but arthritics .. can easily 
concciue. 

Arthri'tical, a. and sb. Wbs. [f. prec. +-al.] 
A. adj. I.-Arthritic. 

1528 Pavnell Salerno Regim. R Hjb, Vexynge with arte, 
ticall grefes. 1656 Ridglky Prat t. Physic 18 One man will 
he Artliritic.il, another not, 179: N i:\vt e Tour Eng. *V Sc. 189 
'The sovereign alleviation of rheumatic and arthritical pain. 

+ 2 . Of the nature of a joint, articular. Obs. rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 104 Though some want 
hones, and all extended articulations, yet have they arthriti¬ 
cal) analogies. 

+ B. as sb. A remedy for affections of the joints. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. in. xv. 359 Arthriticals arc such 
Medicines as are appropriated to the loynts. 

II Arthritis (ajjirartis). Path. [J.., a. Gr. dp- 
Opiris, f. apOpav joint : see -itis.] General term 
for inflammation of the joints ; spec . gout. 

1544 Piiakk Regim. Lyfe '15461 Liij, Paine of the jointes 
.. is generally called arthritis. 1753 Champers, Supp. s. v. 
Gout, A light arthritis is very often called .1 fit of the rheu¬ 
matism. 1847 9 T odd Cycl. Anat. 4- Phys. IV. 577/2 Chro¬ 
nic arthritis of the shoulder. 

Arthritism (a-jjmtiz’m). [irreg.f. prec. + -ism.] 

1882 D. Duckworth Barfhol. il osp. Rep. XVIII. 363 
Arthritism .. the peculiar disposition .. whereby affections 
of the joints are liable to occur, and these especially of 
rheumatic or gouty nature. 

Arthro-, comb, form of Gr. apOpov joint, as in : 

Arthrodynic (aihr^di nik), a. Path. [Gr. Mvq 
pain], of or pertaining to Arthrodynia, i.e. pain 
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in the joints, chronic rheumatism. Arthrography 
(su|>r*rgrafi) [see -graphyJ, systematic description 
of the joints. Arthro*pathy [see- pathy], painful 
affection of the joints. ||Arthrosia (ajjnwzia). 
[mod. L.] = Arthritis (Mayne Exp. Lex. 1853). 
Arthro'sis [L., a. Gr. opQpwn s], articulation, con¬ 
nexion by a joint. Arthrostome (auJirtfistJuml, 
Zool. [Gr. aropa mouth], name given by L. Agassiz 
to the mouth of the Arthropoda. Arthrozoic 
(aihrt?,zJu-ik), a . Zool. [Gr. (ohkos of an animal], 
appl icd by Huxley to his sixth series of the Meta¬ 
zoa, containing the Arthropoda , Ncntatoscoliccs , etc. 

1849 Smart, Arthrculynic. 1878 A. IIam 1 lton Nerv. Vis. 
279 During life I he evidences of such arthropathies are 
sometimes numerous. 1634 'I'. Johnson tr. Party's Chirurg. 
vi. xlii. (1678) 165 All theoones are composed after two sorts 
.. by Arthrosis, an Articulation or joynt, and by Symphy¬ 
sis. 1874 Roosa Vis. Ear 202 The joint between the pro¬ 
cessus lenticularis of the incus and the head of the stapes 
»s an arthrous. 1877 Huxley Inv. An. xii. 680 The lowest 
known term of the Arthrozoic Series is a Nematoid worm. 

If Arthrodia (uiprJ«dia). Phys. [mod.L., a. 
Gr, dpOpcobia, f. apO putty? well-articulated.] A 
kind of articulation in which the surfaces of the 
hones arc either plane, or but slightly convex and 
concave respectively ; e.g. the shoulder-joint. Ar- 
throdial a ., of, pertaining to, or characterized by, 
arthrodia. Arth.rod.ic (aj^rp'dik), a., = prcc. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Party's Chirurg. vi„ xlii. (167S» 165 
Arthrodia is when a lightly engraven, cavity admits a small 
and short head. 184a F.. Wilson Anat . 1 ‘ade M, 92 Ar¬ 
throdia is the movable joint in which the extent of motion 
is slight and limited. 1836 Todd CycL Anat.tr Phys. 1 . 256 
Arthrodial joints are generally provided with ligaments. 

Arthrology (ajJ>rp* 16 dzi\ [f. Gr. 6 p 0 po-v joint 
+ -Ao*y<a discourse, speech.] 

1 . A scientific treatise on the joints. 

1859 in Worcester. 

1 2 . b ingcr spccch^for the deaf and dumb. Ohs. 
1644 Bulufr ( hiton. Q9 Order an Alphabet upon the 
joynts of their Fingers, which Artifice of Arthrologie ob¬ 
tained a privy force. 

I Arthropoda ^\>Tp-ph(\a), sh.pl. Zool. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. apOpov joint + ttovs yrob-) foot. The singular, 
Eng. in form, is arthropod (ir.i}>rjppd); also pi. 
-pods.] Animals with jointed feet; a name for 
the more highly organized Annulosa or Articulates , 
comprising insects, Spiders, Crustacea, and Myria- 
poda, having segmented bodies to which hollow 
jointed appendages (antenna', wings, Icgs^ are ar¬ 
ticulated in pairs. ArthrtrpodaL/., of or belong¬ 
ing to the Arthropoda. Arthropodous a. «= prec. 

1870 Rolleston Anna. Life Introd. 105 Accordingly, as 
the respiration is aquatic or aerial, the Arthropoda are di¬ 
visible into two great groups. Ibid. 107 The Crustacea, the 
earliest representatives of the Arthropodal type. 1877 Hex- 
lev Anat. Inv . An. vii. 399 In these Arthropods, the body 
is divided into many segments, the most anterior of which 
takes on the characters of a distinct head. Ibid. xii. 679 
Its nervous system is .. Arthropodal. 1882 G. Allen Cot. 
Flowers ii. 24 Bees and butterllies, the aristocrats of the 
arthropodous world. 

Arthrosia, Arthrostome: sec Arturo-. 

+ Arthur's hufe. Ohs. rare- 1 , [lit .Arthurs 
haunt ; from mcd.L. use of A returns ns^Aiturus 
Arthur.] The star Arctiirus or constellation Bootes. 

1513 Douglas ZEneis hi. viii. 21 Euery sterne .. That in 
the stil heuin mouc cours we sc, Arthuris huyfe, and Ilyades 
hetaiknand rane. 

Artiad (auti ( ad). Cheat, [f. Gr. apn-os even + 
-ad 1 a.] A chemical element or radical with 
even degrees of quantivalcncy or atomicity, c.g. a 
dyad, tetrad, or hexad, in opposition to perissads, 
which include monads, triads, and pentads. 

1870 Watts Diet. Cheat. VI. 23S The elements maybe di¬ 
vided in this respect into two classes, one of culd, the other 
of even equivalence, the former distinguished as perissads, 
the latter as art tads. 

Artie, -ik^e, obs. forms of Arctic. 

Artichoke (a\!ti]tj0»»k\ Forms: 6 archecokk, 
archichoke, archychock(e, artochock(e,-choke, 
hortichock, artichok, -chault, -chowc, nrte- 
chock, -choke, archoke, artychough, 6-7 harti-, 
artichock(e, 6-S-chau(x, yartichoake, -chou(x, 
-choaoh, hartichoak(e, -choke, hartechooke, 
7-8 artichoak, 6- artichoke, [ad. north. It. arti- 
eiocco, areieioeco, for areictoffo (all in Florio), per¬ 
verted forms of *alcareioffo, mod.I i. caret ofo, -offo 
(Florio has pi. ‘ carcioffi, cnrciocchi, carcioffoli, 
hartichokes’), ad. or cogn. w. OSp. alearchofa (mod. 
alcachofa, Pg. alcachofra), a. Sp. Arab, al-kharshofa 

(P. de Alcala) = Arab, t_ al-lcharshuf 

(Bocthor and others; but Freytag gives the word 

with h, as <_ harshaf). 

The phonetic genealogy seems to be : Sp. Arab, alkhar- 
stuff a, OSp. alearchofa, (? O 1 1. alcarcioffo\, North It. arct- 
ctoffo, arciciocco (w hence Eng. arehychock>, articiocco , Eng. 
artichock. Like other words of foreign origin, much influ¬ 
enced in its forms by popular etymology. Association with 
native words, nrei- arch-, chief, ctoffo horse-collar, ciocco 
stump, must have caused the North It. changes; in Fr. the 
terminal -chatt was variously assimilated to chon cabbage, 


chaud warm, haul/, haul high, as artichan, -chon, -chaud , 
-ehatiit, -chitut\ the It. and Fr, forms were latinized in the 
x6th c. as articoccus, -coctus, -cactus, all with plausible 
though delusory etymologies, cactus being actually the an¬ 
cient Latin name of the Cardoon; in Eng., explanations of 
the name were found in its choking the garden or the heart 
(liorti-, hcirty-chocks}, or having a ‘chock* or'choke' in 
its heart. Hence also the change from -chock to -choak, 
-choke. As to alleged Arabic ardi-shaukt, see Skeat.) 

1 . A composite plant (Cynara Scolymus), allied 
to the thistles, origin.illvfrom Barbary and thesoulh 
of Europe, widely cultivated in kitchen-gardens ; 
its eatable parts are the fleshy bases of the in- 
volucral leaves or scales of the gigantic thistle¬ 
like flower, and its receptacle or 1 hottom,’ when 
freed from the bristles and seed-down or * choke.’ 

(According to De Candolle the Artichoke is only a culti¬ 
vated variety of the Cardoon C. Carduncnltts, and occurs no¬ 
where truly wild. It was brought to Florence from Naples 
in 1466. For its introduction to England, se# quot. 1599.) 

*53* MS. .1 cc. Bk. in ;V. <y Q- 2‘Feb. 11884) 85/2 Bringing 
Arcnecokks to the Kings Grace. 154a Bookde Dyctary 
xx. 280 There is nothing vsed to be eaten of Artochockes 
but the hedof them. 1548 Burner Xantes 0/Iterbes, Car- 
dnus should be wylde Archichoke, and Citiara shouldc be 
the gardin Archichoke. 1551 — Herbal 87 Archy-chock. 
*55* Huloet, Thy-tle called archoke or cowe thistle, Sioly- 
mus. Ibid., Artochokes herbe, Cynara. 1555 Eard/eEaciotts 
r. iii. 37 Gardein Thistle* twhiche we calle Hortichockes 1 . 
1563 H I'LL A rte Ga rdett. 101 The Arlichockc groweth like in 
theheade unto the Pine apple 1577 B. Ooogk t/eresbach's 
Husb, 11586163a, The I lartichoch .. is a kind of Thislell, by 
the diligence of the Gardner brought to be a good Garden 
hearbe. 1578 Lyte Dodoan Ixi. 522 Of Artechokes. 1589 
Shuttlew. Stewards' Ace. < 18561 1. 53 A ntayed w' h broughte 
artychoughs, iiij d. 1598 B. Jusson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. 
ii, Like a yong artichocke, that alw r ayes carries pepper and 
salt, in it sclfe. 1599 Haklcyt I'oy. 1 1. 165 In time of me¬ 
mory things hauc bene brought in that were not here before, 
as .. the Artichowe in time of Henry the eight. 1599 Jtirr. 
Poticie 71 Hie] did not yet forget the xiiggardlincsse, but 
parted lattice and Artichau.v in two. 1601 Holland Pliny 
II. 78, 1 haue spoken somewhat of Thistles and Artichoux. 
1634 Althorf* MS. 24 For 14 dozen of hattichoakes ^02 
its. 00 d. 1655 Moc keet ^ Bens. Health's hnfr. (17461 
312 Artichokes grew sometimes only in the Isle of Sicily; 
and since my remembrance, they were so dainty in Eng¬ 
land, that usually they were sold for Crowns a-piecc. 1688 
Bond, tiaz. mmeccxxxiv 4 Right Dutch Artichoaks .. for 
•Six Shillings and eight Pence the Hundred. 1725 Bradley 
Earn. Pitt, s, y. Snllet, Artichaux, hot and dry. 1727 
SwiET I'ast. Dial. Wks. 1755 1 V. t. 78 The dean .. shall.. 
steal my artichoaks no more. 1832 Peg. Snbst. Food 281 
Nowhere doc- the artichoke arrive at greater perfection 
than in the Orkney Islands. 

b. M 

c 1600 J. Day Begg. BednattCr. in.ii.f i88r) 60 I-et him alone 
you cross.legg'd hartichoak. 1870 K. Stkachly in Daily 
Sews 26 Nov., They have eaten, leaf by leaf, a whole arti¬ 
choke of treaties, taking the September Convention for the 
la-u mouthful. 

2 . Jerusalem Artichoke: a species of Sun¬ 
flower (/V cliau tints tuber os us), a native of tropical 
America, cultivated in Europe, having edible tube¬ 
rous roots, somewhat resembling the Artichoke 
proj>er in flavour. 

4 The name of Jerusalem Artichoke is considered to be a 
corruption of the Italian itimsole Articiocco or Sunflower 
Artichoke, under which name it is said to have been dis¬ 
tributed from the Farnesc garden at Rome, soon after its in¬ 
troduction to Europe in 1617.* W. B. Booth in Treas. Bat. 

1620 Vknner /'/« Recta vii. 134 Artichocks of Jerusalem, 
is a r<x>te vsually eaten with butter, vinegar, and pepper. 
1641 R. Brooke Sat. Eng. Episc. 1. iv. 16 Error being like 
the Jerusalem-A rtichoake ; plant it where you will, it over- 
ninties the ground and thoakes the Heart, 174 1 Ccmfil. 
Faut.-Piece it. iii. 358 Set Potatoes, and Jerusalem Arti¬ 
choaks. 1861 R. Peacock Grytt Grange i, From this 
girasoi w r e have made Jerusalem, and from the Jerusalem 
artichoke we make Palestine soup. 

Article (autik’l), sh., 3-; also 4-7 articul(e, 5 
nrtycul, artykele, -kle, arLikil, 5-6 artycle. 
[a. F. article , ad. L. arlicitl-us (which lives on in 
F. as orteil), dim. of artus joint, f. ar - to join ; cf. 
Arm, Art.] 

I. Literally. 

f 1 . A joint connecting two parts of the body. Ohs. 

1541 R. Copland Gatyen's Temp. 2 (i ij, Woundes of the 
artyclcs are Cacocthcs and wycked. 1607 Tops ell Foure-f. 
Beasts 745 Their legges arc w ithout Articles. 1643 J* Steer 
tr. Exp. Chyr. iv. 11 The Nerves and Articuls. 1693 W. 
Rooektson Phraseot. Gen, 139 An Article, or joynt, of the 
body or bones thereof. 

II. Of time. 

2 . A nick of time which joins two successive 
periods, a juncture, a moment; the very moment, 
the critical point or moment. 

1398 Trevlsa Barth. De P. 1 \. n. xx. (1495) 47 They ben 
not snfTysaunl to the artycle of temptacyon. 150a Old. 
CrystenMen (W. de W.) 1. ii. (1506) 9 Confcrmc the holy 
baptem in the artycle of necessyte. 1634 Haiungton Cas- 
iara 44 And each article of lime Her pure thoughts to 
heaven flic. 1665 6 Phil. Trans. I. 348 Very thick Exhala¬ 
tions .. in the Article of the Setting of the Sun. 1709 Let. 
in W. Peek Axhotme (1815) 207 Pulled him out, just in the 
article of time that the roof fill in. 1722 Wollaston Rdig. 
Nat. v. 99 An infirm building, just in the article of falling, 
b. esp. in article of death. 

1475 Craft of Deyng 37 (1870) Thai that are in the 
artykle of ded has vj>er temptations. 1483 Caxton Cato 
F vj b, Euery man ought to haue good hope whan he is 
in the article of deth. 1512 MS. Reg. Test. Ebor. VIII. 
101 b, Seyng the articlys of deth comytig upon me. 1635 


Evelyn Diary {1827 I. 11 To the very article of her de- 
parture. 1782 Bp. Newton Wks. II. 706 In the article of 
death he commended his soul to God. 1861 Maine Anc, 
Law vi. (18761 207 Roman citizens originally made their 
Wills only in the article of death. 

III. The separate members or porlions of any¬ 
thing written. [.Articulus in L. was extended from 
the joint, to the parts jointed on, limbs, members, 
'joints* of a finger, etc.; whence transf to the 
component parts of discourses, writings, actions ] 

3 . The separate clauses or statements of the 
Apostles’ Creed ; the separate items of any sum¬ 
mary of faith ; the thirty-nine statements to which 
those who take orders in the Church of England 
subscribe. 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 262 pc articles, pel beoS, ase |>auh me scide, 
be lidcs of ure bileaue. 1340 Ayenb. 11 f>e luelf Articles of 
be Cristene Byleve. a 1400 Retig. Pieces fr. Thornt. MS. 
(1867*27 f>e twclue artyclcs of be irouthe. a x42oOccle\e 
Dc Reg. Print. 384 In alle the articles of the feithe I beleeve 
as holy writte scithe. 1599 Broughton's Lett . xi. 38 This 
article He descended into Hell, is but an explication of the 
former He dyed and was buried, a 1654 Selden Table-F. 
R.t A minister should preach according to the articles of re- 
1 gion established in the church where he is. 1692 Ixjckf. 
Federation i, Articles of Faith <as ihcy are called 1 .. cannot 
b/amposed on any Church by the Law of the Land. 1719 
Swift To Png. Ciergytn. Wks. 1755 II. it. 17 That you are 
any where directed in the canons or articles to attempt ex¬ 
plaining the mysteries. 1855 MlLMAN Lat Chr. 11864' 11 - 
iv. i. 172 The six great articles in the faith of Islam. 1862 
Brougham Brit. Const, xvii. 272 note. The Church is not 
even synonymous with the clergy., according to the de¬ 
finition in the Thirty-nine Articles. 1865 Blshnell Picar. 
Sacr. Introd. (1868 1 31 Will some one undertake to give us 
Othello by dogmatic article? 

4 . A separate clause or provision of a statute; 
an enactment, or act. [Common in mcd. (English) 
L., as in the ArtieuU Cleri , Articuli Coronu’ 1 ) 

1 * 3*5 Act 9 Fdw. //, Articuli Cleri, made at Lincolne.] 
1523 Fitzuerb. Sum>. j, This statute .. wherin is conlayncd 
many and dyuers chapiters and artyclcs. 1547 Act 1 Edw. 
IV, xii, The statute made for the abolishment of diuersity 
of opinions, in certaine articles concerning Christiane Re¬ 
ligion commonly called the vi articles, 1637 Decree Star 
Chamb. viii. in Milton's A reop. (Arb.) 13 Books, Ballads., 
printed contrary to this Article. 171X C. M. Let. toCurat 5 
The Famous act of the six articles in the Vear, *539. 

b. Sc. Hist. Lords of the Articles: a standing 
committee of the Scottish Parliament, who drafted 
and prepared the measures submitted to the House. 

1483 Act 13 fas. Ill (1597I §95 The Lordes of the Articles 
thinkis expedient, etc. X827 Ham.am Const. Hist. (1876* Ill. 
xvii. 308 From the reign of James IV the lords of articles are 
regularly named in the records of every parliament a 1862 
Buckle Ciyi/is. (1869) HI. ii. 71 The Lords of the Articles 
whose business it was to digest the measures to be brought 
before Parliament. 

c. The Articles of War : regulations made for 
the government of the military and naval forces of 
Great Britain and the United States. 

1716 Lond. Gas. mmnimmceccxlvi/10 All having had the 
Articles of War read to them. *748 in Beatson AVw. <y 
Mil. MentA\-](y>) l. 385 The Court unanimously agree, that 
Rear-Admiral Knowles falls under part of the fourteenth 
article of war. 1844 Regut, <5* Ord. Army 141 The Articles 
of War are to be read once in every Three Months tu the 
()fticers and Men. *863 Cox Inst. Eng. Gord. 11. ii. 322 The 
Mutiny Act proceeds to authorize the Crown to make 
articles of war. 

5 . Each of the distinct charges, or counts, of an 
accusation or indictment; in pi. an indictment 
drawn up in articles, 

1413 Lydg. Pytgr. Senate t. xiv. 11, I shold .. a ns we re to 
these artyclcs of myn accusement. 1553 87 Foxe A. \ M. 
III. 140 And charge him with what articles they lusted. 
1593 Shaks. Rich. It, tv. i. 243 My Lord dispatch, readeore 
these Articles. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. § 1 Anylus.. 
laid it as an article of charge .. against him, that, etc. *649 
Selden Lirws of Eng. 11. Hl <1739* 20 A trick of n new kind 
of Trial. • by suggestions upon Articles exhibited against 
any man before the Council-Tabic. 1734 tr. Ratlin's Anc. 
Hist . (1827' VIII. xix. § 9. 254 To have any articles to lay 
to his charge. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. i. 17 Certain articles 
presented against this archbishop. 

0. Each of the distinct heads or points of an 
agreement or treaty; hence a. in pi. a formal 
agreement. Articles of Apprenticeship', terms of 
agreement between an apprentice and his employer. 
Articles of Association : rules, conditions, etc., upon 
which a commercial agreement is founded. 

1399 Rich. Rcdeless 1 v. 43 To rchersc j>e articlis and grauntc 
all her askynge. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 14 The articulis of the 
pease finalle made between both kingis. 1404 Fabyan vi. 
clxxxix. 192 Amonges other artyclcs that he bounde theym 
vnto. 1614 B. Ionsgn Barth. Fair Introd., 1 am sent out 
to you here, with a scrivener, and certain articles drawn out 
in haste between our author and you. 1732 Leoiaru Sethos 
II. x. 479 To settle the articles of marriage with him. 1735 
Pope Donne Sat. 11. 94 Indentures, Cov'nants, Articles they 
draw. 1749 Fieloing Tom Jones (1775' III. 200 Articles of 
separation were soon drawn up, and signed between the 
parties. 1813 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. XL 94, I have 
just received the articles of capitulation of the Castle of 
San Sebastian. 1837 Macready in Rem. II. 80 Construc¬ 
tion of the actors* articles of agreement. 

b, sing, (in same sense), arch. 

1741-3 Wes lev Jrnl. (1749)79 On Monday an Article was 
drawn, wherein he agreed to put me in possessiun on Thurs¬ 
day. 1786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 18 To prepare an 
article defining the extent of the powers over commerce. 

c. pi. Terms, conditions, arch. Cf. Articled. 5. 
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1650 T. B. Worcester's Apoph. 101 Vou arc all offered large 
Articles for your selves. 1659 D'Oyly in Burton Diary 
(1828) IV. 420 He may sue his articles. 1685 Lotui.Gaz. 
mmlxxv/2 Caschaw has surrendred upon Articles. 1727 
Akbutiinot John Bulli 1755)51 The matter was concluded, 
and Peg taken into the house upon certain articles. 1761 
Smollett 67 / Bias v. i. (1802) II. 123 An actress enters into 
articles with a rich gallant. 

+ d. in horse* racing. Clerk of the Articles ~ clerk 
of the course. Ohs . 

1697 Loud. Gaz. mmmcccxxiii/4 Any Person may enter his 
Horse with the Clerk of the Articles till the 29th Instant. 
1706 Ibid, mmmmccxix/4 To he governed by the Articles of 
the Race. 

t 7 . A clause in a will ; a legacy. Ohs. 

1480 Bury Wills <1850) 57 NVyllyng the seid will in eueri 
article to take pleyn effecte. Ibid, 60 Contrarie to the en* 
tent of this myn articule and laste will. 1761 Smollett 
Gil Bias 11. ii, Besides her residue under the will, she had 
some snug little articles. 

8. gen. A paragraph, section, or distinct item of 
any document. 

c 1430 Freemasonry 87 The furste artycul of thys gemetry. 
1505 Inst rue. Hen. VI l to Ambassadors in Facsim. Nat. 
MSS. I. 66 Item, to note welle hir ies, &c.—As to thys ar» 
ticule, the ies of the .saidc Quyne be of colore browne. 1555 
Fardle Facions App. 349 The ten articles of the la we, whiche 
we commenly callc the .x. commandenientcs. 1675 Baxi kk 
Gath. TheoL n» 1. 124 This belungeth to the next Article 
though here you anticipate it. 1732 Ariujthnot Rules of 
Diet 261 All the Substances mentioned in the foregoing 
Article. 1734 tr. Rollins Anc. Hist. xx. 11827) IX. 1 This 
20th book contains 3 articles. Mod. Every Main word in 
this Dictionary is treated in a separate article. 

9 . A literary composition forming materially 
part of a journal, magazine, encyclopedia, or 
other collection, but treating a specific topic dis¬ 
tinctly and independently. (Here the idea of a 
section or part of the book, is quite subordinated 
to that of the independent character of the * article.’ 
It is one of the articles in the paper, as distinguished 
from the articles of this Dictionary’.) 

171* Addison Sped. No. 452 r 5 They read the Advertise¬ 
ments with the same curiosity as the Articles of publick 
News, 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vm. i, The home articles 
of a newspaper. 1822 Miss Mitford in L‘Estrange Life 
II. vii. 151 Charles Lamb's articles, signed ‘Elia. 1 1850 
Thackeray Pende unis xxx. (1863)257 Warrington..pointed 
to one of the leading articles in that Journal, c 1870 King- 
lake Crimea L led. 4) Advt. 13 Tne book .. became the 
subject—not merely of reviews, but also—of what they call 
* articles.' 

IV. A separate thing (immaterial or material. 

+ 10 . A particular piece of business, a matter, 
business, or concern ; a subject. Of great article : 
of great moment, of importance. Ohs. 

1430 Paston Lett. 14. 1 . 20 Ye are Vicar general in Ingge- 
lonu of the worthy Prelate.. and have hys power in 
many grete articles. 1602 Siiaks. Ham. v. ii. 122, I take 
him to be a soul of great article. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 
428 p z In his Way to Wealth, which is the great Article of 
Life. 1748 Richardson Clarissa <1811) I. xxxix. 288 To say, 
there was no article so proper for parents to govern in, as 
this of marriage. 1767 Kordyce Serm. Yng. Worn. I. vi. 252 
Permit me, before I dismiss this article, to offer a hint. 1786 
T. Jefferson Writ. (1850) J. 549 Gardening .. is the article 
in which it surpasses all the earth. 1793 Smeaton Fdy • 
stone L. Introd. 2 In this article Josepnus might be mis¬ 
taken. 

b. followed by of : The matter of, the particular 
item of, that which comes under the head of. 
(Said also of things material.) In the article of: 
under the head of, so far as concerns, in regard to. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. i. 53 Thou shouldst not alter 
the article of thy Gentry. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 119 p 2 
A very great Revolution that has happen’d in this Article 
of Good-breeding. 1788 Priestley Led. Hist. v. Ii. 389 The 
very article of making and managing the ships themselves 
employs a great number of hands. 1805 S. Bourne in Rose 
D tar ies ( i860) II. 206 He thinks himself., better, particu¬ 
larly in the article of sleep. 1874 K. Hall in A'. Amcr. Rev. 
CXIX. 321 As he views matters, we have been steadily going 
down hill, in the article of our mother-tongue. 

+ 11 . An item in an account, list, etc. Ohs. 

*7 Z * De Foe Hist. Plague {1754)8 The Bills rise high, 
the Articles of the Fever, Spotted-Fever, and Teeth, began 
to swell. Ibid. (1756) 112 This was really a dismal Article. 
1774 Mrs. Chapone hnproi'. Mind II. 63 A considerable 
article in expencc is saved by it. 

12 . One of the distinct parts or portions of any 
subject, action, or proceeding (although the latter 
is not formally divided into items); a piece, a dis¬ 
tinct detail, a particular. 

1741 Middleton Cicero II. xi. 569 An uniformity of 
character in every article of his conduct. J760 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy 209, 1 have an article of news to tell you. 1785 
Cowpkr Tirocxn. 241 If he there be tamed. Or in one article 
of vice reclaimed. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India 11. v. iL 374 
An important article of the duty of the Supreme Council. 
1875 Grinuon Life xviii. 227 To encourage love of work is 
the first article of sensible education. 

13 . An article of: a material thing forming part 
of, or coming under the head of, any class. 

1823 Rutter Fonthill 50 That superb article of modern 
luxury. 1827 De Quincey Lessing Wks. XIII. 292 The 
dress .. is brought before us article by article. 1840 Mac- 
ready Rem in. II. 160 Called at several shops and priced 
various articles of furniture. x866 G. Macdonald Ann. (>. 
Neighb. xi. (1878)215 By the time books . . come to be loved 
as articles of furniture. 

14 . elliptically ( = article of trade, commerce, food. 


clothing, use, property): A commodity ; a piece of 
goods or property, a chattel, a thing material. 

1804 J. Guaiiame Sabbath (1839) x 7 / 2 The immediate con¬ 
sequence would be (to speak in mercantile phrase 1 a fall in 
the price of the article. 1819 Byron Juan 1. cxliii, Stock¬ 
ings, slippers, brushes, combs .. With other articles of ladies 
fair. 1824 DmniN Libr. Comp. 421 His folio., is yet a 

* crack-article’ with the knowing. 1829 Carlyle Mi sc. 
(1857) I. 269 A superior demand for the article of dramas. 
*833 Ht. Martinkau Fr. I Pines <y Pol. v. 81 If this hap¬ 
pened with every' article., there would be an end of the 
cheapness. 1852 M Cullocii Taxation ir. ix. 332 A taxed 
article, such as soap. 1856 F. Paget Owlet of Owlst. 97 
Lady Selina was just the article he wished for. 1859 Lewes 
Phys. Com. Life], ii. 102 If., the purpose of food be to 
sustain the organism, that article which sustains it longest 

• ; must be most nutritive of all. 1883 Law Rep., (?. Bench 
XI. 500 The prosecutor's house was feloniously broken into 
.. and several art icles w ere stolen. Mod. Shopkeeper ; 4 The 
next article, Ma'am?’ 

V. In Arithmetic . 

+ 15 . The number 10; each of the tens, or round 
numbers between units (or digits) and hundreds. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. c.wiii. 923 <14051 Kehe 
symple nombre byneth ten is Digitus and ten is the fyr>t 
Articu!u% and the nexte is twenty. 1543 Kkcordi. Gr. 
Arts 11640)219 This is true both of Digits and Ariicles. 
*594 Bu s -devil F.xcrc. 1. i. 2 Article is any number ending 
in a Cypher, as 10 is one Article, 20 is two Articles. 1751 
Chambers Cyd., Article, u\ arithmetic, signifies the nurn- 
Wr 10, or any number justly divisible into ten parts. 

VI. In Grammar. 

16 . A name for the adjectives the (Definite Ar¬ 
ticle) and a, an (Indefinite Article), and their equi¬ 
valents in other languages, sometimes considered 
to form a distinct Dart of Speech. 

In this sense representing the I.. art it ulus , a term used in 
Latin as early as the time of Quintilian as a trails!, of the 
Gr. apflpor,. to denote the Gr. 6,17, 70 = the. The inclusion 
of a and its equivalents belongs to the grammar of the 
modern languages. Palsgrave 11530) makes two articles in 
Fr., ung and tc, but he does not seem to know the terms 
Definite and Indefinite —which were possibly taken (in a 
new sense) from the language of the ancient Stoic gram¬ 
marians who lusing ap0pa to denote the pronouns distin¬ 
guished between apOpa tupto-pria or Definite articles, and 
apOpa aopi<T7tuSr) or Indefinite articles \ the former being 
with them our personal pronouns, the latter the other pro¬ 
nouns and demonstratives including the art. 6, 17, to = the. 
J he exact sense in which dpOpov was first used in grammar 
is uncertain. (I. By water.) 

*530 Palsgr. Introd. 14 Bcsydes the viii partes of speche 
commen betwene them and the latinos ., they have also a 
nynth part of reason whiche I call article, borrowyng the 
name of the Grekes. 1532 Moke Confut. Tindate Wks. 451' 2 
I his worde, that , putteth Tyndall for the article, the, «r 1637 
B. Jonson Fug. Grant. Wks. 1859.778 We add a ninth [part 
of speech], which is the article: and that is two-fold; 
Finite ..the; Infinite., a, 1711 J. Greenwood Fug. 
(>ram. 62 There arc two articles, a and the. These are 
really Nouns Adjective, and are used almost after the same 
Manner as other Adjectives. Therefore I have not made 
the Article (as some have donei a distinct Part of Speech. 
1867 .V. «y Q. Ser. in. XI. 52/1 Sir William Davenant con¬ 
trived to write a poem 1 the London Vacation ' almost with- 
out the use of Articles. 

Article(autik'l), ?/., 5-; 5-6articule, artycule, 
-cle. [f. pree.] 

+ 1. trans. To formulate in articles, particularize, 
specify ; with clause. To state that. Ohs. 

C1450 Paper Roll in 3rd Rep. R. Com. Hist. MSS. 279 f i 
The seid duke articled that after that he was come oute of 
prisone into Ktigland ..he went to Caleys. 1494 Fabvan* 
vii. 567 It shuld haue l>en set out and articuled, cuery act 
therof. a 1581 Campion Hist . Jrel. 11. x. (1633) 135 Lay your 
heads together, and article the points. 1592 Warner Alb. 
Fug. vm. xli, And daerst thou Minion, quoth the Quccnc, 
thus article to me That thou wert Non-plus. 

2 . To set forth (offences) in articles against (a 
person). 

1494 Fabvan Rich. II, an. 1388 < R.> These iniuryes and 
many moo .. were artyculcd ngayne Iiyin in .xxxviii. sundry 
artycles. 1650 Jer. Tavlor Holy Living (1727) 92 All his 
errors and follies were articled against him. *71700 Mem. 
Col. I/utchinson (1848) 2ii They would article against him 
whatever they could accuse him of. 1883 Law Rep., 
Probate VII \. 196 The offences articled against him were 
committed whilst he was incumbent of St. Alban’s, Holl>orn. 

3 . ah sol. To bring charges, make specific accusa¬ 
tions against. (Also with compound passive.) 

1530 Palsgr. 437/1 He hath artycled agaynst yon other 
wyse than you wene of. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxit. 
56 The I.6rds .. began forthwith to enuyand article against 
the Protector. 1648 Prynnk Plea for Lords 41 They were 
.. articled against, at the command of the the Lords. 16*5 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 1. § 3 (1669) 62/r He is a bold man 
sure that dare find fault with God, and article against 
Heaven. 1697 Snake in Grass 254 John Story, Wilkinson, 
etc. w ere .. Articl’d against for so much as allowing Liberty 
of Conscience to any Quaker to Pay Tythes. 

4 . trans. To indict, charge with specific offences. 

*71604 Hanmer Lhron. Ire/. 167 Articling, accusing, and 
disgracing one another. 1868 Times 30 Apr. 12/6 The de¬ 
fendant .. had been articled for an ecclesiastical offence. 

+ 5 . To arrange by treaty, or stipulations, 
a. trans . Ohs. 

> 447*8 Smi.LiNGFoRD Lett. (1871) 97 After the manner and 
fourme that the saide Mayer and Commenalte have articled. 
1530 North Plutarch (1676) 124 In which parly it was 
articled, that the Romans should pay a thousand pound 
weight of gold. 1600 Holland Livy 1014 (R.) Antiochus 
himselfe, with w'hom Scipio had articled peace and allianre. 
1682 Kvats Grotius' War *J- Peace 93 It was .. Articled be¬ 


tween the Kings .. that the Egyptians should not conic 
into that Sea with any long Ship. 

+ b. infr. or with suhord. clause or inf Ohs. 

1526 Wolsey in Strype Feel. Mem, 1 . v. 65 The King of 
England articled to make war upon the Emperors. 1627 
May Lucan iv. 26a Whitest we are articling Basely about 
thy safety. 1705 J. Logan in /’**. Hist. Soc. Mt m. X. 55 
The only secure way will be to article positively. 1762 
11. Wai p««i.k / 'critic's . i need. Paint. <178611. 51 Another in¬ 
denture of 1338 .. articles, that the workman should have 
six pence a foot for white glass. 

+ c. const, with ta person). Ohs. 
x6n Bi.alm. & Fl. Phi last er w. 33 He Articles with the 
gods. 1639 W. Cartwright Key,til Slave \. iii, Must we 
be articled with by our women? 1645 Svmonhs Diary 
.1859* 2 78 The governour for his owne security hail articled 
with the enemy, a 1705 Howe Self-tied. Wks. 1810 1 . 480 
God is pleased 10 article with dust and ashes. 1764 Wesley 
Wks. (1872) XII. 243, 1 will article with them to do so. 

+ d. const.(a thing). Ohs. 

1656 Bramhall Repin . ii. 94 They articled for the free ex¬ 
ercise of the Greek Religion. 1770 Languors v.Plutarih's 
Lives 1879) I. 491/1 Pausanias wanted a truce, that he might 
article for the dead. 

6 . trans. To bind by articles of apprenticeship. 

1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 161 Their brother too. who 

had been articled to an attorney. 

7 . To furnish with articles (of faith). rare. 

1826 K. Irving Babylon II. \nr. 265 And the doctrines by 
which our fathers articled the Church, are become unap¬ 
proachably high. 

Articled autik’ld), ppl. a. [f. prec. + to ] 

1 . Formulated or set forth in articles. 

1577 H oi.i Nsi 11 1 > C hr on. 1. it, 1 The confession of faith 
articuled in the Nicene councell. 1611 Cotck., Arlitule, 
articulated, articled; set tlownc ip, reduced unto, articles. 

2 . Bound under articles of apprenticeship. 

1837 IImwitt Rur. Life \i. x. 118621 506 A ji>mh articled 
toan attorney. 1840 1 Die kens Old C. Shop JI. xviii, My ar¬ 
ticled pupil, i860 Smili s Sell Help iii. 57 Austen Bayard, 
originally an articled clerk in the office of a London soli- itur. 

3 . Provided with articles (of faith'. 

1868 Spectator 10 Oct., Our elaborately articled Anglican 
system must be largely simplified. 

Articler tautikbD. [f. as prec. + Kiri.] One 
who draws up articles or charges. 

1625 111*. Mot ni Act* App.Cacsar. ys\ Those idle Articlers 
..that in their Informations have carried themselves s<» 
magisterially. 

Articular (ajtiki/*laj\ a .; also 5 -uler. [ad. 
I*, articuhh fs, f. articulus AlVIK l.K ; sic -ah.] 

1 . Of, or pertaining to, the joints (of the body). 

1432 50 tr. Higdon Rolls Ser.i IV. 117 An infirmile arti- 

culcr. 1582 ILsti r Phiet av.Secr. 1. .w. 15 Most commonly 
thei Iswcllyngcsl come in the articular parts. 1620 \ is 
m r Via Recta iv. 75 Troubled with rheumes, and articular 
griefes. 1836 Todd Cyd. Aunt. ,v Phis. 1 . .-47/2 Articular 
cartilage. 1861 Sat. Re v. XI. 430/2 in gouty joints, and 
the articular surfaces of hones and cartilages. 

2 . Gram. Of the nature of an Ahtk i.k (sh. 16). 

1750 Harris Hermes 11. v. Jon.* The definitives are either 
articular or pronominal. 

+ Arti cularly, adv. Ohs. [f. prec. + -j.y-.] 
Article by article, in separate* heads or divisions 
*474 Honseh. Ord. 11790! c 7 Theise Statutes and Only- 

naunces hereafter artyculerly ensutinge. 1555 jjj Strype 
Lccl. Mem. III. App. xlvii. 143 For other causes articti* 
Jarly and specially. 1622 Mai v.nes Anc. Law Menh. 282 
To answer gradatim and articularly as foiloweth. 1744 
Lewis Bp. Pectnk 253 Articularly subscribed with their own 
names. 

Articulary, a. [ad. F. ar lieu hire, or L. ar- 
ticuldri-us = arlicularisJ] — Articular i . 

1880 (fUNlHfc k Itshes 47 1 inked .. by an articulary process. 

f Articulata (ajti ki/;l*« ta), sh.pl. fool. [!,., 
pi. neuter (sc. ammaha ) of articulatus jointed.] 
Cuvier’s name for his third gicat subdivision or 
sub-kingdom of animals, einbiacing irivertcbiate 
animals with an external skeleton, having the body 
and limbs composed of segments jointed together, 
as Insects, Crustacea, Centipedes, and Worms. 
(Cf. Annuj01 da, A.vrul'Akthhopoda.) 

1834 Penny Cyd. 11 . 417 Aiticulata, or Articulated Ani¬ 
mals, arc so called because the different portions of their 
body are composed of moveable pieces articulated to each 
other. 1855 II. Spencer Psychol. *1872' I. tit. viii. 359 The 
crabs .. stand at the head of the sub-kingdom Articulata. 

Articulate (aiti*ki/ 7 Dt), a. and sh. [ad. L. 
arlieuhit-us jointed : see Amici. K and -ate.] 

A. udj. I. Jointed, having joints. 

1 . Jointed on, united by a joint. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. City of God 526 Our articulate 
members .. our hands, or feete. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
467 Stipes not articulate wdth the rootstock. 

2. Jointed, composed of segments united by 
joints; e.g. the vertebral column, some sea-weeds. 

1607 Topsf.ll Four-f Beasts 231 Body straight, and ar¬ 
ticulate. 1869 Mrs. Somerville Molec. Sc. 11. ii. 180 Ceram- 
inacea. .arc filiform articulate plants w ith the nucleus naked, 
b. Zool. Of the type of the Ahticulata. 

1855 H. Spencer Psychol. (1872) !. 1. ii. 16 The Articulate 
types, composed of segments bearing limbs. 1876 tr. Haec¬ 
kel's Hist. Creat. 1. iii. 52 The Articulate animals are 
characterised by their ventral nerve-chord. 

+ 3 . Of or pertaining to the joints. Ohs. rare. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 75 (T.) The causes in- 
ternal of these articulate pains move upon one hinge of Hip. 
pocrates. 

4 . Distinctly jointed or marked ; having the 
parts distinctly recognizable. 
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ARTICULATION 


1664 H. More Myst. httq. Apol. 503 The outward Linea¬ 
ments thus perfect and articulate in this Glorious Body. 
1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 254 A mi sera hie horse, whose 
ribs were as articulate as the bars of a gridiron. 

5 . Of things immaterial, in same sense. 

1664 II. More Myst. I niq. 223 These Apocalyptick Visions 
.. are made so as to seem very trim and express, very com¬ 
plete and articulate in the very outward Cortex. 1858 Car¬ 
lyle Fredk. Cwt. I. n. i. 53 Added to the firm land uf articu¬ 
late 11 istory. *877 M rs. Oli chant Mak. Flor. I mrod. 14 The 
most articulate and important period of Florentine history. 

0 . Of sound: Divided into distinct parts (words 
and syllables) having each a definite meaning ; as 
opposed to such inarticulate sounds as a long 
musical note, a groan, shriek, or the sounds pro¬ 
duced by animals. Also fig. speaking plainly or 
intelligibly. 

1586 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. *158^ 120 Speech is 
made hy aire, beaten ami framed with articulate and dis¬ 
tinct sound. 1642 K. Carpenter Experience 1. v»i. 28 Not 
in articulate and plaine speech,but in grones. 1667 Milton* 
P. L. ix. 557 Beasts .. Created mute to all articulat .sound. 
X726 Dk Foe Hist. Devil \ n x. (1840) 323 Who talk .. with 
articulate plain voices, as if men. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
(18581 270 Truly, it is a great thine for a Nation that it get 
an articulate voice. 1875 H. E. .Mannish Mission //. Ghost 
ix. 244 Secret whispers of sorrow .. which may never be ut¬ 
tered in articulate and audible words. 

b. Articulate-speaking', using articulate speech, 
speaking articulately, and thus, intelligibly. 

1829 Carlyle Misc. US57' 1 . 271 language of articulate¬ 
speaking men. 1834 — Past Pr. 11858* 266 Articulate¬ 
speaking functionaries. 

7 . Hence transferred to hearing, and other sensa¬ 
tions, and to thought and intelligence: Distinct. 

1626 D’Kwes in Elhs Grig. Lett. t. 322 111 . 217 The Bysh- 
opp saied in my articulate hearing. 1662 H. More Ant id. 
Ath. in. vi. (17121 100 To clear up this dim and cloudy dis¬ 
covery of Spirits, into more distinct and articulate Appari- | 
lions. 1829 I. Taylor E nth us. v. (1 867* 10 1 An articulate 
warning is presented. 1831 Carlyle Misc. III. 4 The mere 
upi>er surface [uf our Thmkingl that wc shape into articu¬ 
late Thoughts. 1855 Bain Sensei «y Jut. 11. ii. §10(1864) ! 
187 The discriminative or articulate character of the sense j 
of touch. 

II. Articled; consisting of or treated in articles. 

f 8. Formulated in articles ; e.g. a system of 
doctrine, a set of regulations, an agreement. Ohs. 

*579 J- Stubbes Gaping Gulf 15 j b, [Did not) make any 
precedent pact or articulat condition aforehand with the 
Idolaters. 1586 T. Rogers 39 Art. <1607) 175 Neither tie 
we the Church so strictly to the signs articulate. 1622 
Bacon Hist. Hen. VI /, Wks. i860. 475 11 is instructions were 
ever extreme, curious, and articulate. 

t 9 . Charged or specified m articles. Ohs. 

1569 Hawkins in Arb. Garner V. 231 The articulate Sir 
William Garrard, Knight .. and others joined with them in 
Society. Ibid. 240 The Ship articulate, called the Swallow, 
was of the adventure. 1726 Aylietk Parerg. 66 If the de¬ 
fendant docs not believe the Sum Articulate. 

+ 10 . Consisting of tens. See Article sh. 15. Ohs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1Z6 They accounted their 
digits and articulate numbers unto an hundred. Ibid. 280 
Using the full and articulate number, [wc] doe write the 
Translation of Seventy; whereas .. the precise number was 
Seventy two. 

B. sh. Zoo!. An articulate animal, one of the 

Akticulata. 

1874 Wood .Vat. Hist, t The Articulates,or jointed animals, 
form an enormously large division. 1878 O. \V. Holmes 
Motley 152 Annalists w ill pile up facts for ever like so many 
articulates or mollusks or radiates. 

Articulate (aitikitfl^t), v. [f. prec. or on 
analog)' of vbs. so formed. At first articulate was 
used as its pa. pple. The chronological order of the 
senses is not the logical, branch II being earlier 
than L 

I. To joint. (Later sense in English.) 

1 . traits. To joint, to attach by a joint. (Mostly 
in pass.) 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Conntr. Farme 473 The mouth .. 
which is articulated or close ioined with the shanke. Mod. 
The point at which the limb is articulated to the trunk. 

2 . To joint together, connect by joints, into a 
series; to mark with apparent joints. (Mostly pass.) 

1644 [See Articulated ///. a. 2.] 1872 Mivart Anat. 24 
The most movable joints are those in which the adjacent 
bones are articulated on the principle either of a pivot, or of 
a hinge. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. 1 . ii. 71 They are not ar- 
t’u ulated into lines of hills. 187$ J. Young Ceramic Arp 
40 A cylindrical Japanese vase tn Sutton's Collection is 
reticulated, or articulated. 

3 . intr. (for ref.) To form a joint Qiuith ); to 
unite with by a joint. 

1832 Lyell Prirtc. GeoL II. 15 The human head does not 
articulate in the centre of gravity. 1847 Ansted Arte. 
World viii. t68 These latter bones again also articulate with 
the breast-bone. *872 Huxlev Phys. viL 171 The hollow of 
the cup articulates with a spheroidal surface furnished by 
the humerus. 

4 . traits. To divide (vocal sound) into distinct 
parts (words and syllables) each representing a 
notion or relation. 

1594 T. B. La Primand'. Fr. Accui. 11. 87 This instrument 
fashioneth the voyce, & causeth it to yeeld a sound, & so 
prepareth it for the tongue, that it may be articulated and 
framed into speech by y* same. 16x5 Crooke Body of Man 
715 First to articulate the voyce. 1810 Coleridge Frit-nd 
1. xiii. (1867) 57 He amuses himself with articulating lhe 
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pulses of the air. 1817 — Biog. Lit. 1 . 291 Air articulated 
into nonsense. 

5 . To pronounce distinctly ; to utter, give utter¬ 
ance to ; to express in words. 

1691 Ray Creation (J.) The muscles of the tongue [of apes] 
which do most serve to articulate a word. 1772 Porte us 
Civ. Negro States (R.) The moment they are capable ol 
articulating their words. 1826 Disraeli Vrv. Grey 11. v. 41 
That lady .. began to articulate a horrible patois. 1839 
Carlyle Chartism L U85815 To interpret and articulate the 
dumb deep want of the people ! 3847 Bushnell Chr. Nur¬ 
ture 11. ii. 11861) 256 Wrongs which never get articulated. 

0 . intr. To utter words; to speak distinctly; 
often, to pronounce. 

1642 Milton Apot. Smect. (1851)292 Measure a just ca¬ 
dence, and scan without articulating. 1670 Cotton Es- 
pemon 1. iv. 190 He had .. so great a w eakness in his tongue 
that he could not articulate. 1788 V. Knox Winter Even. 

III. ix. iii. 234 The capricious modes of dressing, articu¬ 
lating and moving. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 . 356 
His agitation was so great that he could not articulate. 

II. To artiele. (The earlier sense in English.) 
7 . traits. To formulate in an article or articles; 
to set forth in articles, particularize, specify. Whs. 

3562 Foxe A. tf M. 1 . 308/1 Thought good to articulate 
the foresaid objections .. in writing. 1589 Nashe Almond 
for Parrat 18 b. If 1 articulate all the examples of their 
absurdeties that 1 could. 1625 Bp. Mountagu AppW.rsar. 
51 Can you find this .. so prescribed in our Church ? or arti¬ 
culated unto our Teachers? 

+ 8. traits, and intr. To charge, bring a charge 
against. Ohs. 

*553 87 Foxe A. «y M. 111 . 356 It was articulate against 
him that .. he did hold, etc. 1590 Articles \n Fuller Ch. 
Hist. ix. vii. § 27 V. 142 We do ohject and articulate against 
him, that he .. hath forsaken, etc. 1603 Drayton Barons 
IVars 11. Ixiv, Gainst w hom, at Pomfret, they articulate. 

+ 9 . traits. To arrange by articles or conditions. 

*602 Fulrf.cke Pandects 42 Articulating peace with the 
Albanes. 1676 Bullokar, Articulate, to set down articles 
or conditions of agree oent. 

+ 10. intr. To come to terms; to capitulate. Ohs. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wares v. xx, How* to articulate with 
yielding Wightes. 1605 Camden Kem. 212 The Inhabitants 
were willing to articulate, and to yeelde themselves to the 
Duke of Burgundic. 1607 Siiaks. Cor. 1. ix.76 Send vs to 
Rome The best, with whom we may articulate, For their 
owne good, and ours. 3643 Prynne Power Pari. m. 57 
Those three gods .. have thus Articulated, lest upon their 
intrenching on one anothers jurisdiction, they might make 
Warre among themselves. 

Articulated (ajtikitfMtud),///. a. [f. prec. + 

-ED.] 

1 . pple. Jointed ; connected by a joint. 

1616 ISee Articulate v. 1.] 1666 J. Smith Old Age 59 (T.) 

The scapula, .is articulated to the hu mcrus. 3802 Pa ley Ah/. 
Theot. viii. (1827)458 A ridged bone, articulated at both ends 
to rigid bases. 3857 H* sfkf.Y Etem. Bot. § 197 The base of 
the filament .. is usually articulated to the receptacle. 1870 
Roi.leston An ini. Life 1 An ossicle articulated to its apex. 

2 . Jointed, having segments united by joints; 
sensibly jointed ; marked with apparent joints. 

1644 Bulwbr Chirot. 157 The articulated Fingers, 1706 
Art of Paint. (1744 1 201 The hands and feet rather plump 
than sensibly articulated. 1747 Gould Eng. Ants 5 The 
Antenna: of Ants are w hat Virtuosi call articulated. *815 
Bake well Introd.GeoI. 132 The columns at Fairhead are 
not articulated like those at the Giant's Causeway. 1851 
Gent/. Mag. CXXll. 1. 128 We next arrive at articulated 
figures. The Statue of Jupiter Ammon nodded. 

3 . spee. in Zoo!. Formed like the Akticulata. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. <V Phys. 1 . 750/1 The body of these 

animals [the Crustacea] is articulated, i860 Samuklson 
Honey Bee ii. 11 An articulated animal; that is an animal 
.. composed of a number of articulations or rings. 

4 . Made into artieulatc sound ; = Articulate 6, 7. 

a 1704 D>cke(J.) They would, .not deceive themselves with 
a little articulated air. <31711 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 

IV. 172 To speak .. My sorrow in articulated Tear. 1824 
Cole ridge Aids Rift. (1848) J. 327 The same words may be 
repeated; but in each second of time the articulated air 
hath passed away. 1853 Robertson Sertu. Scr. tv. iii. (1876) 
25 Speak, if your heart prompts, in articulated words. 1867 
O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel xii. 205 Which had hardly 
risen into the region of inw ardly articulated thought. 

5 . Made distinct. 

1855 Brimley Ess. 23 Its luxuriant pictorial richness., 
more articulated by fine drawing. 

0 . Formulated, set forth in, or reduced to articles. 

* 553-87 A. M. El. 534 Every point and circum¬ 

stance articulated against them. 1591 Horsey TrayA 1857) 
208 To declare and deliver [them] to his nunciat. .articulated 
in the cittic of Muska 3848 Hampdf.n Bampton Ltd. 100 A 
minutely articulated system of Theology. 1880 E. White 
Cert. Rejig. 23 They know nothing of an articulated creed 
which may be blindly assented to by young and old. 

Arti’culately, adv. [f. Articulate#. +-ly2.] 
In an artieulate manner. 

1 . By joints. 

1728 Earrery tr. Burnet's State of Dead\. 103 [Our Body] 
is formed of several parts of Matter articulately jointed and 
coagmented together. 

2 . With articulate voice, with words and sylla¬ 
bles distinctly heard. 

1531 Elyot Go v. 1. v. (R.) Englishe .. cleane, polite, per¬ 
fectly and articulately pronounced. 1637 Gillespie Eng. 
Pop. Cerent, in. ii. 16 To speake audibly and articulatly. 
1656 tr. Hobbes's Eletn. Philos. (1839) 494 The voice from 
the pulpit will not be heard so articulately as it would be, 
if there were no vaulting. 1824 Scott St. Ronans v, Sir 
Bingo., swore louder and more articulately than ever lie 
was known to utter any previous sounds. 

3 . Distinctly, definitely, in sense or manner. 


1660 Jer.Taylor Duct. Dulit. n. iii. § 20 Christians that 
.. do all of them explicitly and articulately long after the 
glories of an eternal love. 1865 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. V. xiv. 
v 217 It is the first time her Hungarian Majesty steps ar¬ 
ticulately forward with such ex traordinary Claim of Damages. 
4 . In the form of distinct articles, article by 
article, specifically. 

1620 Bp. Snow den in Fortese. Papers 124 A more full de¬ 
claration of lhe matter is articulately expressed in the note. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. n6, I had articulatly set down 
in writing our points. 1794 Paley Evid. 11. vi. (3817) 127 
A detail of examples, distinctly and articulately proposed. 
1845 Lu. Campbell Chancellors (1857) III. lv. m He then 
goes over the different charges articulately. 

Artrculateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being articulate, distinctness. 

1731 in Bailey. 1843 J. H. Newman Miracles 200 The 
articulateness, nay, the educated accent of these Con lessors 
is especially insisted on. 

Articulating (&iti a kii 71 «itig), vbl. sh. [f. Ar¬ 
ticulate v. + -ingU] 

1 . The action of jointing or joining together. 

1865 Dickens Mut. Er. i.yii, You've no idea how small you'd 

come out, if 1 had the articulating of you. 

2 . Distinct sounding or utterance. 

1609 Douland Omithop. Mierol. 2 Those Instruments 
which are commanded, either with the touching of the fin¬ 
gers, or articulating of the Keyes. Ibid. 89 No expressing 
uf words, no articulating of syllables. 

+ 3 . The making of stipulations; stipulating. Ohs. 
1649 Selden Laws of Eng. 11. vi. (1739 1 38 The Clergy took 
this Articulating of the Commons in snuff. 

Articulating, ppt. a. [f. as prec.+ -lvg*.] 
That articulates; that forms a joint with something. 

1808 Brodie in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 306 Half of the ar¬ 
ticulating surface for receiving the tarsus. 1835 Southw. 
Smith Philos. Health 1 . v. 212 Strong projections of bone, 
termed articulating processes. 

Articulation (ajtukiwl/bjan). [a. F. articula¬ 
tion (16th c. in Littre), ad. L. articuld/ion-em, n. 
of action f. articuhire to joint.] 

1 . The action or process of jointing ; the state of 
being jointed ; mode of jointing or junction. 

3597 Rowe Art Chyrurg. (1634) 360 Bones .. joyned to¬ 
gether .. by Articulation. 1706 A rt of Painting (1744) 201 
Expressing exactly the articulation of the members. 1873 
Burton Hist. Scot. 1 . i. 2 A long process of growth and ar¬ 
ticulation. 1881 Mivart Cat 65 Serves for the articulation 
of the low er jaw*. 1881 G. Milner Country Pleas, xxxv. 397 
The wonderful structure and articulation of the branches, 
b. concr. A jointed structure or series. 

1873 Burton Hist. Scot. 1 . iii. 82 An articulation of moun¬ 
tains. 

2 . A joint, a. In the animal body: The struc¬ 
ture or mechanism whereby two bones, or two parts 
of the invertebrate skeleton, arc connected, whether 
stiffly, or in such a way that one moves in or on 
the other. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 013 Almost euery articulation 
is curs ted ouer with a gristle to make the motion more 
easie. 1743 tr. Ilcistcr's Surg. to6 Fractures near the Ar¬ 
ticulations. 1835 Kirby 1 1 at. <$- Inst. A aim. I. vi. 205 To 
form a kind of ball and socket articulation. 1835 Southw. 
Smith Philos. Health l. v. 198 The union of the nones of the 
cranium affords an example of an immoveable articulation. 

b. In plants. The place at which a deciduous 
member, as a leaf, separates from the plant; also , 
the knots or joints in the stems of grasses, canes, etc. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus II. 540 In the parts of 
plants which arc not ordained for motion, wc do not expect 
correspondent Articulations. 1742 Bailey, Articulation 
(among Herbalists\ the Jointure or Knots that are in stalks 
or roots. 3830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 223 The petiole 
almost always having an articulation. 

3 . One of the segments of a jointed body; the part 
contained between two joints, in a limb, the stem 
of a grass, elc. 

1664 11 . More Myst. Iniq. iv. xo The distinct Limbs and 
articulations thereof. 1833 1 .YELL Elcm. Geofxlx. (1874) 330 
The numerous 4 articulations' once composing the stem, 
arms and body of the encrinite were scattered aqrandom. 
i860 Samuelson Honey Bee ii. 17 Distinctly divided into 
what appear to be perfect rings or articulations. 

+ 4 . Bending by flexible joints. Ohs. rare. 

1543 R. Copland Guy dons Quest. Cymrg., Without these 
[muscles] it is nat possyble to make artyculacyon or 
mouyng. 

+ 5 . (See quot.) Ohs. rare. 

x68t tr. Willis' Rent.Med. Wks., Articulation, a shooting 
of spriggs from the joynts. 

0 . The utterance of the distinct elements of 
speech; articulate voice. 

1615 Crooke Body of Plan 629 The Tongue .. is the very 
organ of Articulation. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 194 Overgreat 
distance confoundeth the articulation of sounds. 3773 Mon* 
aonno Lang. (1774' l.i. xv. 184 Articulation is not natural to 
man. 1881 Whitnf.Y Proc. Arner. Philol. Assoc. 22 Articu¬ 
lation is virtually syllabication,—a breaking of the stream of 
utterance into joints, by the intervention of closer utterances 
or consonants .. between the opener utterances or vow’els. 

7 . Utterance; speech. 

a 1711 Kf.n Anodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 Ill. 418 My Spirit 
intercepts my Cries, E’re they t‘articulation rise. 1855 
Singleton Virgil I. 311 And to my jaws articulation clave. 

8. An articulate sound or utterance. 

1764 Reid Inquiry iv. § 2 The articulations of the voice 
seem to be of all signs the most proper for artificial lan¬ 
guage. 1855 H. Spencer Psychol. (1872) I. 11. ii. 173 Se¬ 
quent notes, or articulations, cling together w ith teoacity. 







ARTICULATION. 


b. csp. A consonant. 

1849 A. M. Bell Princ. Elocut. 39 All actions of the vocal 
organs which partially or wholly obstruct or winch com¬ 
press the breath or voice, are called articulations. 1878 — 
i 'bitty The oral actions here denominated ‘articulations’ 
have been more commonly called ' consonants.’ 

9 . Articulate quality, distinctness, rare, 
c 1785 CowrER Ncedl. .1 farm 68 Thelooks and gestures of 
their griefs and fears Have all articulation in his ears, n 1834 
Colf.rioce (in Webster), That definiteness and articulation 
of imagery. 

Articula'tionist. [f- prec. + -ist.] One who 
teaches deaf-mutes to utter articulate sounds. 

188a R. Storrs in N. J'. Ittdep. 20 Apr., Articulationists 
of any considerable experience (know] now impossible it is 
by this method.. to educate much the larger |x>riion of those 
commonly called deaf-mutes. 

Articulator (aitrki/flFtai). [n. of action (on 
L. analogies) f. L. art k ala-re to joint : see -on.] 

1 . One who articulates or pronounces words. 

1777 Boswell Johnson ( 1831) IV. 8 An elderly housekeeper, 

a most distinct articulator, showed us the house. 

2 . tcchn. One who articulates bones, and mounts 
skeletons. 

1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. vii, Articulator of human bones. 
1887 Nature 5 Apr. iAdvt.) Articulator. — Wanted, a Person 
skilled in the Preparation and Mounting of Skeletons. 

Articulatory (ajtrki /71 atari), a. [f. prcc. + 
-Y: see -oky.] Of or pertaining to vocal articu¬ 
lation. Sometimes used as=- Akticulary. 

1818 A. CoorER Sttrg. Ess. 1. 41 The articulatory cartilage 
of the ball of the bone, i860 H. Spf.nckr itlust. Frogr, 
(1864) 202 Certain of the articulatory and vocal muscles. 

Articul(e, obs. form ol Article. 

Arti*cuiite. Min. [f. L. articul-us joint + 
-ite.] A name given by some to Flexible Sand¬ 
stone or Jtaeolumite . 

Articulo se, tf- rare. [ad. L. artkulosusl] 
‘Full of joints. 7 Hailey 1731. 
t Artixulous, a. Ohs. rare. = prec. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Commit, xvm 662 A Bullet.. by 
compressing a Nervous or Articulous Body .. causes great 
pain. 

|| Arti*culus. The I-atin word for joint % some¬ 
times used in scientific language. HI. articuli. 

1877 Huxley tnv.An. ix. 583 New articuli are continually 
added to that end of the stem which lies nearest the calyx. 

Artifact (a’Jtifcekt). rare. Also arte-, [f. L. 
arti- art ■¥ fact ns, pa. pple. of faccre to make.] 
A thing made by art, an artificial product. 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit . Rent. 111 . 347 A lump of sugar of 
lead Ties among other artefacts on the shelf of a collector. 
1884 G. S. Hall Diestemeys Teaching Hist. 8 School arti¬ 
facts, mistaken for perplexities inherent in the subject itself. 

|, Art if ex (autifeks). [L., f. arti - art + -fex, 
fic-cm maker, i.fac-fre to make.] Artificer. 

1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying J ns. 1. i. 2 The great artifex 
of nature. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. xxxii. 486 The 
Artifex of all things. 

Artifice (autifis). [a. F. artifice, ad. L. arti- 
ficium, f. as prec. + ficium making.] 

+ 1 . The action of an artificer, the making of 
anything by art, construction, workmanship. Ohs. 

1534 Ho. Berners Gold. Bk. At. Aurel. xlii. (RA As ye see 
a thing made by artifice perishe. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. F.p. 312 Though they abounded in Milk, they had 
not the Artifice of Cheese, ibid. y. v. (1686) 195 Adam im¬ 
mediately issued from the Artifice of God. — Tracts 

4 The early artifice in Brass and Iron under Tubal-Cain. 

F b. csp. Mechanic art, artificer’s work. Ohs. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 39 The-.kill of Artifice or Office 
mean. 

F 2 . The product of art, work of art. Obs. 
a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. iii. 52 God himself, the architect 
and mover of this divine artifice, a 1688 Cudworth l unnut. 
Morality \v. ii. 5 13(1731)175 The Material Universe, which 
is the Artifice of God, the Artifice of the best Mechanist, 
f b. An artificial substance; a composition. Ohs . 
1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 243, I find two kinds of 
Artifices used by the Antients, both of which is compounded 
of Lime and Hogs-grease. 

13 . Mode or style of workmanship, artistic 
fashion. Obs. 

1597 Morley introd. A/us. 145 If you marke the artifice 
of the composition. 1663 Charlfton Chorea Gigant. 25 As 
for the Artifice, or manner of Workmanship. 1730 A. Gor¬ 
don Maffcts Amphit. 51 The indifferent Artifice shewn in 
those two last mentioned Coins. 1756 Burke Snbl. % B. in. 
§ 7(1808)228 Examine . . into the artifice of the contrivance. 
F4. Constructive skill, ingenuity. Ohs. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. vt. v. (R.) Such as illus¬ 
trate the artifice of its maker. 1695 Bernard Voy. fr. 
Aleppo in Afise.Cur. (17081 111 . 92 Carved with the greatest 
Artifice and Curiosity. 1777 Hume Ess. <5* Treat. I. 190 
Does it not counterwork the artifice of nature? 

5 . Human skill as opposed to what is natural. 

1857 H. Reed Led. Brit. Poets x. 11 . 24 Restoring nature, 

where it had been displaced by artifice. 

6. Skill in designing and employing expedients; 
address, cunning, trickery. 

1618 Sir H. May in Fortesc. Papers 47 Without any tem- 
porary adtifice] sincere and cordiall. i6a8 Die by Voy. 
Medit. 55 Had it not bin by artifice they could neuer haue 
taken them. 1745 Du Foe Eng. Tradesm. 1 . xx. 189 All 
the artifice and sleight of hand they were masters of. 1790 
Paley Hor. Paul. 1.2 The consequence of meditation, arti¬ 
fice, and design. 

7 . Ail ingenious expedient, a manoeuvre, strata- 
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gem, device, contrivance, trick. (The ordinary sense 
now.) 

1656 Cowley Piud. Odes Wks. 1710 I. 192 It now an Ar. 
tifice does grow, Wrongs and Outrages to do, Lest men 
should think we owe. 1660 Stanley llist. Philos. (1701)276/2 
He condemned Rhetorick, as being used rather as an Arti¬ 
fice, than an Art. 1769 Junius Lett. xvi. 68 To practise 
these dishonest artifices. 1865 M ill Repr. Govt. 2/1 If they 
can be deluded by the artifices used to cheat them out of it. 

F Arti’fice, v. nonec-wd. [App. f.A rtifick-r. 
Cf. arlficingi\ To frame or make by art. 

1653 Brome Damoiselle v. i, And 3'our whole gracefull 
Presence shall attract, iBeyond affection) admiration : As 
lie artifice you. 

Artificer (ajtrfisax). Also 5 artyficer, -fycer. 
[App. AF. or ME. tarnation on Artifice; cf. 
officer. Arlficier in Fr. seems quite modem ; it is 
not in Cotgr.; OF. had artificial. Med.L. artfi- 
cidrius , in Du Cange from Rymer, seems formed 
upon the English or AF. word.] 

1 . One who makes by art or skill ; csp. one who 
follows an industrial handicraft, a craftsman. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 142 Artificers. Whiche usen craftes 
and mestiers Whose art is eleped niechauique. : 1460 Rus¬ 
sell Bk. Nurture 1037 in /Sabers Bk. 187 Worshipfulle mcr- 
chaundes and riche artyficeris. 1592 Nasiie P. Pen Hesse 
C, A base artificer, that hath no reuenues to boa.st on. 1659 
Milton Hirelings Wks. 1831. 386 From the Magistrate him¬ 
self to the meanest Artificer. 1728 Dk Kof. Syst. Alagiek 
1. i. 11 Tubal Cain the first artificer, a true natural mechanic. 
1809 Kendall Trav. 1 . xxiii. 227 The inhabitants are prin¬ 
cipally artificers, as nailers, joiners and Cartwrights. 

2 . Mil. A soldier mechanic attached to the ord¬ 
nance, artillery, and engineer service, to he employed 
in the construction and repair of military materials. 

1804 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. V. 508 The conduct of all 
the artificers on the late Hindustan’s accident, was very 
meritorious. 

t 3 . Constructor, maker, manufacturer. Ohs. 
1638V/0TTON in FourC. Eng. Lett. 53 Intimating unto me 
ihow modestly soever) the true artificer. 1699 Bentley 
Vital. 109 Called Thcriclean, from their shape, whatsoever 
Artificer made them. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 145 r 8 
The manufacturers of literature .. like other artificers, 
b. Artificer of the Universe : the Creator. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 27 The great Artificer of the 
world. 1814 Wottnsvv. Excursion tv. 551 By the great Ar¬ 
tificer endued With no inferior power. 

4 . transf. Contriver, inventor, deviser. (Cf. Ar¬ 
chitect.) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leant, n. xxiii. § 16 There is no such 
artificer of dissimulation. 1667 Milton /’. L. iv, 121 Arti¬ 
ficer of fraud . . the first That practised falshood under 
saintly shew. 1728 Young Loz'e of Fame vi. 11757* 143 
Wisdom, the sole artificer of hlks. i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 
433 That artificers of death by their own art should pensh. 

F 5 , One who practises any‘art,* or applied science; 
a savant. (Cf. Artist.) Ohs. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Detin. t. xi. 242 Oftentimes in the 
Artificer there wants diligence in obscruing the right houre 
and moment of the Eclipse. 

F 0 . An artful or wily person ; a trickster. Ohs. 
1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man it: Hum. m. v. 20 Who would 
have thought thou hndsi been such an artificer? 1614 
Raleigh Hist . IVorld tv. iii. § 5. 492 Antipater . . a subtle 
artificer, well understanding their aptness to division, re¬ 
fused. 1621 Burton Anat.Met. 11. i. iv. i. (1651 *226 Mounte¬ 
banks, Quacksalvers, Kmpericks .. these base and illiterate 
Artificers. 

Artificership (aiti-fisaijip). [-See -ship.] 
The quality of an artificer ; workmanship. 
Artificery (ajtrfisari). rare. [f. Artificer + 
-Y.] Artificer’s work ; workmanship. 

1858 Scot. Rev. VI. 246 A ‘Paradise Lost,' or a Pope's 
‘Iliad,’ with their elaborate invention and splendid arti- 
ficery. 

Artificial (ajtifrjal), a. Also 5 artyflciall, 
-fyciall, -fycyall, artificiaUe, -fyciall, -ficyall, 
5-7 artificiall. [a. F .artfieiel (14th c. in Littre', 
ad. L. artificidl-is , f. artficium \ sec Artifice 
and -al.] 

I. Opposed to natural. 

1 . Made by or resulting from art or artifice; 
contrived, compassed, or brought about by con¬ 
structive skill, and not spontaneously ; not natural. 
^ Artificial in result, as well as in process. 

<r 138a Wyci.if Matt. Add, Prol, Not as bi naturel order, 
bot bt artificial ordre. 1430 Lvdg. Chron. 7 roy 111. xxviii, 
Bawme naturail That ran through pipes artyfyciall. 1563 
Hyll Arte Garden. (1593) 154 In my litlc treatise of Natural 
and artificial conclusions. 1690 Locke Hum. LW., An arti¬ 
ficial thing being a production of Man, which the Artificer 
designed. 1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty 3 The elegant and 
beautiful in artificial, as well as natural forms.. 1756 Burke 
Vital. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 1 . 19 A state of artificial society. 
1835 M r Cuu.ocH Pol. Leon. 11. § 5. 193 To give an artificial 
stimulus to population. 1837 Howirr Rnr. Life{ 1862) i. vii. 
73 A garden, .is an artificial thing, .thnugh formed from the 
materials of nature. 

b. Of natural products or results artificially pro¬ 
duced. (In contrast to the next, these are real , 
though artificial.) 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI , 111. ii. 184, 1 can .. wet my Chcekcs 
with artificiall Teares. 1648 C. Walker Relat. <V Ohs. 1. 45 
Many suspected his death was artificiall. 1834 Gen. r. 
Thompson Exerc. ixZ^T) 111 . 75 'Dtose very ruen have seen 
their wives and children perish with artificial hunger. 1860 
Tyndall G/ac. it. §24. 353 Harrison’s.. machine for the 
production of artificial ice. 1879 Harlan Eyesight vi. 71 


ARTIFICIAL. 

Use the stronger glasses in artificial light only, and the old 
pair in daytime. 

2 . Made by art in imitation of, or as substitute 
for, what is natural or teal. (These are not real. 

1577 Harrison England 111. ix. So If the colour hold .. the 
stone is thought to be naturail and good : but if it alter .. 
then it is not sound, but rather an artificiall Ipcece ofl prac¬ 
tise. 1611 Rowland Four A 'naves 22 An artificiall flic of 
silk. 1655 Mrq. Worc. Cent. Inv. xlvi, How to make an 
artificial Bird to fly. 1684 Load. Gaz. mdcccclxx/4 Art of 
Drawing and Cleansing natural and setting in Artificial 
Teeth. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. i. 31 It can walk by the help of 
an artificial leg. 1753 S moll kit Ct. Fathom 11784, 122/2 
A knot of artificial flowers. 1867 F. Francis Anglings i. 
(1880) 190 A list of artificial flies, 

3 . Merely made up; factitious ; heme, feigned, 
fictitious. (Cf. 1593 in 1 b.) 

1 1650 Cowley To his Majesty Wks. 1710 II. 577 The 
Artificial Joy's drown'd by the Natural. 1678 Bi'iler Hud. 
in. i. 730 washes As artificial as their faces. 1719 Yousc. 
Revenge n. i, To elaborate An artificial happiness from pains. 
1758 Johnson Idler No. 21 r 8 Endeavour to kindle in myself 
mi artificial impatience. 1865 Lecky Rational. 11878> L319 
Religion.. became an artificial thing of relicsand ceremonies. 

4 . Not natural in manners, affected. 

1598 Barcklev Felie. Man (1631) 327 Artificiall apes, 
counterfeiting a formall kinde of strangers civilitie. 1679 
Stilling el. Serm. Whitehall 7 Mar. 15 lienee the most 
artificial men have found it necessary to put on a guise of 
simplicity and plainness. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser, 11. vi. 11865 
271 What if it is the nature of some men to he highly arti¬ 
ficial? 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. t. ii. 11866 20 Some will 
have become frivolous and artificial. 

5. In various phrases, opposed to natural. 

t Artificial day 'Obs.): the period during which the sun 
is above the horizon. Artificial year * - civil year*: the 
period from one new year's day to another mow 36501 366 even 
days), as distinguished from the actual time taken by the 
earth in its annual revolution. Artificial globe: a globe 
having a map of the w orld delineated on its surface, and re- 
volving on an axis within rings representing the horizon and 
meridian. Artificial horizon : a level reflecting surface, 
such as that of a fluid at rest, or a mirror laid liori- 
/ontally on the earth’s surface, used in taking altitudes. 
Artificial grasses: such as do not grow spontaneously in 
the locality, hut are sown. A rtijh ial lines : lines on a 
sector representing the logarithmic sines and tangents. 
Artificial numbers: logarithms. Artificial sy*Utu or 
classijication in Nat. His/A: a system which docs not seek 
to embrace all natural affinities, but chiefly to serve as a key 
to the identification of species. 

r'1386 Chaucer Man of La toes Prol. 2 The hrighte sonne 
The arkc of his artificial day hath i-ronne The fourthc part. 
c 1391 — As/rot. 11. § 7 To know e the arch of the day, that 
some folk kallen the day artificial. 1432 50 tr. lligdeu 
11865) i. 377 The clergy .. ^ifTcnge attcmlannce to preicr 
and to abstinence by the day artificiaUe, spendengc the 
ny^htes in surfettes and in ryetie. 1631 R. Byhei.o Dmtr. 
Sabb. 142 To take the fourth commandvnicnt to bee under¬ 
stood of an artificiall day and not of a naturail. 1635 N. 
Carpenter Geog. Delia. 1. vii. 161 The artificiall Globe is 
an expression or imitation of the Sphcare of the Earth. 
1704 Hkarne Doctor Hist. T714 1 . 3 The Artificial or Civil 
Year now used, was invented by the Emperor Julius CVsar. 
1833 Sir J. Hlrschel Astron. ii. 91 The reflecting surface 
of a fluid soused for the determination of the altitudes of 
objects is called an artificial horizon. 1866 Roc.i- rs Agrie. 
<y Prices 1 . ii. 17 In the absence of artificial grasses, natural 
meadow was exceedingly valuable. 

t II. Displaying special art or skill. All Obs.' 
F 6. Displaying much skill ; a. of things: Skil¬ 
fully made or contrived Ohs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos ii. 14 To destroye soo arty fycyall a 
werke. 1494 Fabyan vi. clvi. 145 An horologe or a clo ke 
.. of a wonder arlyficial! makyng. 1578 T. N. tr. Com/. IV. 
India 55 Things made of feathers verte curious, straunge, 
and artificiall. 1655 Mrq. YY’orc. Cent. Inv. lxxxxiii, A 
Brazen or Stone-head .. so artificial and natural, that .. it 
will presently open its mouth, and resolve the qticstion. 
1678 CuowoRTit Intell. Syst. 1. v. 875 A most artificial Con¬ 
trivance of Nature..to hinder the regurgitation of the 
Faces. 1738 J. Keill Anita. Ect-n. Pref. 10 The artificial 
and elegant structure of the eye. 

f b. of persons: Skilled in constructive art, skil¬ 
ful. Obs. 

1541 Barnf.s Wks. *1573^ 342 2 A conning and an arti- 
ficyall grauer. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. <1810) 111 .553 They are 
very artificiall in making of images. 1682 Norris Hieroclcs 
2 God who was the most artificial framer of the Universe. 

F 7 . Displaying education or training ; scholarly. 
1618 Latham 2nd Hk. Faleonry 11633) 38 His Hawke hath 
hardly beene taught one good qualitie or artificiall condition. 
a 1619 Donne AV<i//m«.(i644_* 23 Scholastique and artificiall 
men use this way of instructing. 1628 Coke On Litt. 62a, 
Not.. understood of euerie unlearned mans reason, hut of 
artificiall and legal reason. 

F 8. Displaying technical skill ; workmanlike. 
1656 H. Phillips Purch. Patt, (1676' 23 The best and most 
artificial way to make these Tallies,.is to find certain num¬ 
bers in continual proportion decreasing. 

F 9 . Displaying artifice; artful, cunning, deceit¬ 
ful. (Said ol men and their actions.) Ohs . 

1548UDALL,etc. Erasm.Par. Mark vi.(R.)lThey) would for 
the ..setting forthe of themselfes make vnto the people an 
artificial oracion or sermon. 1649 Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738 
1 . 376 This is the artificialest piece of finesse to perswade 
Men to be Slaves, that the wit of Court could have invented. 
1656 W. Montague Accompl. Worn. 10s Excessive praises 
w-hich artificiall men offer. 170a Eng. Theophr. 91 The great 
ones have a T’rick as artificial to excuse themselves. 

F III- Of or pertaining to art. (All Ohs.) 

F 10 . According to the rules of art. 

1528 Paynell Saleme Reg. Pb, It is not artificial tc cate 
them Ipeasj in the huskes (for the nature of that wfithin and 
the huskes) disagree. 1609 Holland Omithop . Microl. 39 
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ARTILLERY, 


Rests .. are ofequall value w*iih the Notes, and are measured 
with artificial! Silence. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sit//., A rti- 
/trial music , that which is according to the rules of art; or 
executed by instruments invented by art. 

+ 11 . Pertaining to practical art; technical. Obs. 
1660 Stanley Hist. Philos., Speech is of five kinds. Arti¬ 
ficial, used by Tradesmen in their several Professions. 1739 
Chesterp. Lett. 49 1 . 150 Technical .. from the Greek word 
rt^vrj, which signifies Art, and which signifies Arti¬ 

ficial. 1809 Christian in Blackstone's Comm. II. 381 He 
knew their artificial import and signification. 

B. as sb. [the adj. used absol. in //.] Artificial 
things ; products of art. 

1611 Guillem Heraldry iv. xiii. 222 Such Artificials as are 
in vse amongst men of Militarie Profession. 165a Gavi.k 
Magas from. 69 Animalls, vegetables, inanimates, mineral!*, 
artificialls, etc. 1743 Land. ,y Countr. Brewer ti. i. ted. 2} 87 
Malt, like many other Artificials, is most genuine, when it is 
nearest to its Original Nature. 

Artifixialism. [f. prec. +-ism.] An artifi¬ 
cial principle, or practice. 

1869 Mrs. Wood AW. Yorke III. 156 Made up of arti- 
ficialisms—for nothing seemed real about him but his ill- 
temper. 

Artificiality (a rtifijiiceliti). [f. as prec. + 
-ity ; cf. reality .] 

1 . The quality or state of being artificial ; arti¬ 
ficial character or condition. 

a 1763 Shesstone Ess. 105 Trees in hedges partake of 
their artificiality. 1845 R- Chambers Vest. Croat. 251 It 
would imply a curious artificiality of arrangement in the 
creative design. 1879 Ward Chaucer 23 The artificiality 
and extravagance of the costumes of these times. 

2 . with//. An artificial thing or characteristic. 

1848 Miller first tm/r . ix. (1857* 153 His artificialities 
had perished, like the artificialities of another kind of the 
poets his contemporaries. 1851 Sir F. Pai.gravk form. <y 
A ug. 1. it Rook antiquarianisms and aesthetic artificialities, j 
1875 Whitney Life Laug. xv, 312 It is not an artificiality. 

Artificialize (iitifvjabiz , v. [f. as prec. + 
-ize.] To make or render artificial. Hence 
Artificinlized ///. a., Artificializing rid. sb. 

1684 T. R, Amazon. Put. Ages 39 Every one having an 
artificiaiizcd natural Morion of his head. 1801 W. Taylor 
in Month. Mag. XI. 290 The British schoot of gardening 
naturalizes art; the French artificializes nature. 1848 Mill 
Pol. Peon. u. xiii. § 1 It has artificiaiizcd large portions of 
mankind. 1855 Kingsley G/uncus 11878' 53 Athletic exer¬ 
cises are .. becoming more and more artificialized and ex¬ 
pensive. 1883 I).Wheeler By- It 'ays 0/ Lit. i. 22 Fine dres** 
ing and artificiali/ing of the person. 

Artificially (jutifrjali', adv. [f. as prec. + 

•tv-.] 

1 . Hy art as distinguished from the operation of 
nature, a. Hy artificial process, b. In an arti¬ 
ficial, factitious, or designed way; with deliberate 
design to produce a contemplated result. 

a. 1541 R. Copland Guy don’s Quest. Cyrurg., Cautery* 
sacyon .. is an opcracyon niadc w 1 fyre artyffeyally in y 
body. 1664 Power Pc/. Philos. 1. 35, 1 Ijave artificially 
frozen all the said Liquor into a mass of Ice. 1794 Sullivan 
View Sal. 1 . 368 The experiment of artificially congeal¬ 
ing wetted snow. 1873 Williamson Client. § 227 Alcohol 
can be built up artificially from its elements. 

b. 1586 T. Ro<;ers 39 Art. 116071 93 A great learned man 
..ito whose acquaintance I was artificially brought*. 1670 
in Somers Tracts I. 17 This Fear was artificially put into 
them, as I could easily perceive. 1867 Freeman Xortn. 
Conq. ). ii. 48 Mercia has every appearance of having 
been artificially mapped out. . 1875 Whitney Life Tang. 
ii. 16 Reflectively and artificially called by its inventor 
magenta. 

2 . In accordance with the rules of art, hence 
technically, artistically, in workmanlike manner : 
with much art, skilfully, ingeniously, cleverly. 
arch, or Obs. but still used in legal phraseology in 
the primary sense. 

1528 Roy Satire, A saynt. Even soche a one as paynters do 
paynt On wallcs and hordes artificially. 1543 Records Gr. 
Arts 11646) 193 Vou have answered the question very arti¬ 
ficially; and truly 1 commend you. 1609 Holland Arum. 
Marcctl. xxx. i. 380 Stringed .. instruments, fingered right j 
artificially. 161a Brinsley Lud. Lit. viii. (1627) 105 To doe I 
it artificially by Rule. 1612 W. Martyn Youth's Instrtic. 

20 An artificially earned picture.. 1691 Ray Creation 1. 
(1704) 170 How wisely and artificially their Members are 
formed. 1740 Johnson Drake Wks. 1 V. 446 Baskets plaited 
so artificially that they held water. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India 1 . 11. viii. 356, note. So artificially done, that they 
seemed natural. 1876 J. Blackburn in Law Re/. Kxch. I>iv. 

I. i6t The instrument is not in all respects artificially 
drawn. 

b. (With something of the next sense): With skill 
directed to hide or deceive. 

1708 J. ClIAMBERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. It. HI. vi. (1743I 416 
Plaids .. which they manage so artificially, as to supply the 
defect of drawers and breeches. 1715 Burnet Chon Time 
(1766) I. 13 A cupboard that was very artificially hid. 1761 
Smollett Gil Bias v. L (1802) II. 164 A little red beard of 
horse-hair, which he fixed so artificially to his ears, that one 
would have sworn it was the natural produce of his chin. 

+ 3 . With or by artifice; craftily, cunningly, 
cleverly. (Generally in bad sense.) Obs . 

1573 G. Harvey Common-//. Bk.( 1884) 31 So openly favur 
and incurrage the on, and so artificially and cunningly over- 
whart the other. 162a Bacon Hist. Hen. LV/, Wks. i860. 
312 Having ..given artificially, for serving his own tum, 
some hopes., to marry Anne, 1679 Stillingf l. Serin. White¬ 
hall 7 Mar. 46 It doth mischief secretly, spitefully and arti¬ 
ficially. 1715 Burnet Chon Time L 205 Sharp.dissembled so 
artificially. 1736 Butler Anal. r. iii. 81 Justice is often ar¬ 
tificially eluded. 


Artifixialness. [f as prec + -x ess.] 

I . The quality of being artificial, as opposed to 
naturalness. 

1594 Carew Hnarte's Exam. Wits (i6i6j 195 This arti- 
ficialnesse grew to such force, as it was conuertcd into 
nature. 1791 Newte Tour Eng. 4- Sc. 327 The snug arii- 
ficialness of the city. 1851 Ruskin Mod. Paint . I. Pref. 24 
The sense of artificialness, the absence of all appearance of 
reality. 

f 2 . The quality of being skilfully made or con¬ 
trived ; artificial contrivance. Obs. 

1611 Cotcr., Alaistrise.. cunning, skill, artificiallnessc. 
1667 H. More Div. Dial, iil xxiv. (1713* 236 Admiring the 
largeness and artificialness of their Vessels. 1678 Cudworth 
Intel/. Syst. in The unguided Motion of Matter, without 
any Plastick Artificial ness or M ethodicalness. 

Arti ficing, rid. sb. rare- 1 . [App. f. Arti- 
fioeu.] Execution of artificers* work. 

1866 Howells Yenet. Life 300 Full of beautiful workman¬ 
ship in every branch of artificing. 

t Artifreious, a. Obs. Also 6 artyfyeiouse. 
[a. F. artijicieux L. artificids-us, f. artificium : 
see Artifice and -ous.] 

1 . Displaying art or constructive skill. 

1530 Palsgr. 305/2 Artyfyeiouse, full of great crafte and 
workemanshyp, artificial. r. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 174 The most proper artificious and workemanlike 
instruments. 1659 Hammond On Ps. cxxxix. 6-12 The 
closest and most artificious recess. 

2 Factitious, affected. 

1655 Jennings Elisey The artificious disdain, the affected 
scorn of this damosel. 

3 . Cunning, artful. 

1655 Jennings Etise 58 That makes known to the arti¬ 
ficious Amazon what .she knew already. 1679 Oates Mysf. 
Iniq. 4 As Subtil and Artificious a Device, as ever yet the 
World brought forth. 

+ Artifi*ciously, adv. Obs. Also 7 -osely. [f. 
prtc. + -LY-.] Artificially; with constructive skill; 
by art as opposed to nature ; artfully, cunningly. 

1662 J. Bargrave Po/e Alex. VH (1867) 137 Made of 
porcupine quills very artificiously. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 

II. in. too Artificiosely to circumvent some one. 1681 
Wharton Soul of World Wks. 1683. 647 Ovl Artificiously 
Extracted from Gold. 

+ Artigrapher. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. mcd.L, arti* 
graphus , 1. arti- art + Gr. -ypa<p-o% writing, writer 
,see Du Cange' + -nt.] The writer of an Ars , esp. 
of an Ars Grammatica : a grammarian. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sn//. s.v. Artist, From the same 
origin come also the words Artistic, and Artigra/her , 
found in some writers of those ages. 

t A rtilize, v. Obs. [ad. F. arlialiser ] To 
make artificial. Cf. Ahti/.k. 

a 1744 Boling broke To Po/e (T. < Says Montaigne, 1 would 
naturalise art, instead of artilising nature. 1778 Phil. 
Snr7’. S. Ireland 169 But, let us naturalize art, instead of 
artilizing nature. 

t Arti/ller, sb. Obs. [a. Ob’, arti Her, -ier, ar¬ 
id Her, cogn. w. Sp. artilUro, It .artigliero, L. type 
*artieuldrius, also in OK. articulier (a Tat. Fr. 
Gloss, in Godef. has 1 Art if ex, articuiier, ouvrier;; 
ef- OF. artill i)er to fortify, provide with engines 
of war:—L. *artinihire ; apparently f. late L. ar- 
ticula or artieulum (Du Cange), dim. of ars, artem 
art. Cf. engine from ingen in in. But some would 
connect these words with artieulus joint.] A maker 
of artillery; spec, a bowyer. 

11360 in Hottsch. Ord. (1790)4 Artificers and workmen— 
Ariellers 6.^ 1483 Act 1 Rich. III. xi. § 1 The said inhabi- 
taunts Artillers myghl competently lyve upon suche stuff 
as they than bought of Bo we.staves at xl s. tne C. 

Artilleried aitrlcrid), ///. a. Also 6 Sc. 
artailyeryt. [f. Artillkry + -Kl)2.] Provided 
with artillery. 

1513-75 Dium. Occurr. 11833' 46 (Julia thairefter past in 
England, and left..the toun weill artailyeryt. 

Artillerist (aitrlerist). [f. Autiu.kry + -ist.] 

1 . One who studies the principles of gunner}'. 

1778 Pringle: Gunnery 17 A 1 realise was published by one 

nf our own artillerists. 1871 Tyndall Fragm . Se. I. x. 308 
A widely spread opinion among artillerists, 

2 . A gunner, an artilleryman. 

1781 G- Clinton in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rez>. (1853) Ill. 
230 The want of some artillerists and field-artillery . was 
an evident disadvantage. 1870 Daily .Vans 2 Dec, we )t4t 
one gun. whose artillerists and horses were all killed. 

Artillery (ajti'leri), sb. Forms: 4 artel-, nr- 
tilrie, 5 arteUerye, artiljery, artylery, -lrye, 
artailjierie, 5-6 artyllerye, artillary, -arie, 
-ari, 6 artelere, artellere, artilerie, artylary, 
-llary, -lerey, 6-7 artillerie, 6- artillery. See 
also AbtaILLIK, Autry, [a. OIT. artillerie , ar¬ 
id lie rie, cogn. w. It. arti-, arteglieria, Sp. art if 
laria, Pg. arti-, artelharia, Vx.artilharia : see Ar- 
tilleh and -ery.] 

fl. Warlike munitions, implements of war; am¬ 
munition in the wide sense. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melih. r 367 ,1 shal wamestoore myn lions 
with loures swiche as ban CasteUes and othere manere edi¬ 
fices and Armure and Artelries [r. r. artellerjesl by whiche 
thynges I may my persone and myn hous. .deffenden. 1481 
Act ir ?as. HI (*597) § 8a Victuallcs, men and artaibicric. 
1485 CaxtonY'Azil Gt. (1880)162 Anone the artyllerycs were 
assembled. 1550-63 Machyn Diaty (1848) 191 All maner of 
artelere as drume>, flutes, irumpetes, gones, mores pykes. 


halbardes. 158a Lane. Wills (1857) I. 132, I geave..all 
maner of artyllerye or harncysse, as jack, salett, whyte 
hamesse. 1625 tr. Gonsalvius' S/an. Inyuis., A cunning 
huntsman with all his furniture, hauing his artillery about 
him, his snares, grinnes, heves, dogges, &c. 1794 S. Wil¬ 

liams Hist. Vermont 177 A club made of hard wood, a stake 
hardened in the fire, a lance armed with a flint or a bone, 
a bow and an arrow constituted the whole artillery' of an 
Indian war. 

2. Kngincs for discharging missiles, a. Formerly 
including catapults, slings, arbalests, bows, etc. 

1476 Sir J. Paston in Lett. 776 III. 162 All hys ordyn- 
aunce and artylrye. 1489 Caxton Eaytes o/Armes 1. xii. 
31 Artyllerye of al maner shot. 1545 Ascham 7V>.tv>/A.<Arb.> 
65 Artillane now a dayes is taken for ii thinges: Gunnes 
and Bow es. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 199 Brakes, slings and 
other engins of artillery- *611 Bible i Sam. xx. 40 Iona- 
ihan gaue his artillery [Wyclif, aarmis; Coverdale, wa- 
pens] ynto his laddc, and said vnto him, Goe, cary them to 
ihecitie. ^c^Mausdrell Jonrn. Jems. (1721)126 Amongst 
the Artillery was an old Roman Balista. 1874 Boutell 
Arms Arm. xi.2i3 Ancient artillery' .. could never have 
led the way to the introduction of modem artillery. 'Huy 
have really nothing in cummun. 
b. Now: Large guns, cannon, ordnance. 

c 1533 Lu. Bf.rnkrs Ilnon 315 To take the way towardes 
Coleyne with al his artylerey and caryage. 1560 White¬ 
horse Ord. Souldiours (15881 34 The toucheholcs of ar¬ 
tillerie to be nailed vp. 1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 4D3 Turne 
thou the mouth of thy Artillerie .. against these saweie 
walles. 1597 Daniel Civ. )Pares vi. xxvi, Artillerie, th’ in- 
fernall in>tiumcnt, New brought from hell to scourge 
mortalilie With hideous roaring, and astonishment. 1598 
Florio Ser/entina.. a kind of ordinance, bumbard or ar- 
tillerie.^ 1703 Macndrell Journ. Jerus. < 1732) 19 Port-holes 
for Artillery, instead of windows. 1803 Lake in WelLsley 
Dis/. 11877) 395 The enemy opposed to us a tremendous fire 
from a numerous artillery. 1806 A. Duncan Xetsons Fun. 
A large park of flying artillery- > 8*5 Wellington in Knight 
Crcnvn Hist. Eng. hx. 803 Napoleon .. mixed cavalry' with 
his infantry, and supported both w ith an enormous quantity 
of artillery*. 

f 3 . Missiles discharged in war, shot, ammunition. 

1563 Golding Caesar (1565) 249 From whence w-yth an 
engine artillery' might have bene shotte among the thyckest 
of hys eimemyes. 1575 Banister Chyrurg. \\. (1585) 270 
Search with a probe, which way the pellet is gone, (this 
obseme in the drawing out of all artillerie). 1630 West- 
cote Deacon. 43 Hurling flints and pebbles and other such 
like artillery. 1867 Pearson Hist. Eng. I. 93 The war-ships 
.. poured in their artillery on the British flank. 

4 . The science and practice of using artillery; 
+ a. formerly, Archery, Obs. 

1545 Ascham Toxo/h, (Arb.) 21 That fletcher is an enemy 
to archers and artillery. 1550-3 Four Su//lic. <1871) 10^ 
It is a great decay to artyllary : for shepeherdes be but y 11 
artchers. 1801 Strutt S/orts 4- Past. n. L 51 (Centers of 
ihe science of artillery, by which was meant long-bows, 
cross-bows, and hand-guns. 

b. Gunnery. (Craig 1847, and mod. Diets.) 
f c. (see quot.) Obs. 

1727 51 Chambers Cycl., Artillery is also used for what 
we otherwise called /yrotechnia, or the art of fire-works, 
w ith the instruments and apparatus belonging thereto. 

5 . That branch of an army which manages the 
cannons in war ; one of the ‘arms of the service.’ 

1786 Beatsgn Pol. Judex 11. 138 The Master General of 
the Ordnance .. is Colonel in Chief of the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Png. 1 . iii. 305 There 
u'as no regiment of artillery, no brigade of sappers and 
miners. 1866 Standard 2 Nov. 5/6 To transform the heavy 
cavalry into horse artillery. Mod. In the British Army, the 
‘Royal Regiment of Artillery' consists of two brigades of 
Horse Artillery*, four of Field Artillery, and eleven of 
Garrison Artillery, each brigade consisting of from 8 to 20 
or more hattmes. 

0. fig. (with reference to 1, 2, ,3.) 

1599 Warn. Faire Worn. 1. 314 Repulse loves false Ar¬ 
tillery. a 1667 Cowley Lowers Citron, viii. And th' artillery 
of her eye. 17x4 Mandeville Fab. Bees U733' II. 126 She 
has all the artillery* of our sex to fear. 1764 Reid Inquiry 
v. vii, And laughs at the artillery of the logician. 1809 
SYn. Smith Wks. (1859) 163/x With his whole heavy ar¬ 

tillery of argument and quotation. 1870 L'Estrange Miss 
Mitford I. v. 157 Not proof against the artillery of puns. 

7 . Thunder and lightning. Only pod. 

1596 Shars. Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 205 Haue I not heard great 
Ordnance in the field ? And heauen's Artillerie thunder in 
the skies? 1695 Woodward A 'at. Hist. Earth 11. (1723) 1C3 
The whole Artillery of the Sky. 1718 Pope Iliad xii. 331 
As when high Jove his sharp artillery forms. 

8. Comb, and A drib. (Chiefly in senses 2 band 5), as 
artillery-brigade, - company, -founder,-officer, -prac¬ 
tice. Artillery-boat, a boat carrying artillery, a 
gun-boat; artillery-company, a company ofarchers 
(flAr.), or of artillery in sense 5 ; artillery-driver, 
one who drives the horses that draw field-guns; 
f artillery-garden, an archery-ground; artillery- 
harness for horses that draw field-guns; artil¬ 
lery-park, the place is which the artillery is en¬ 
camped, or in which during a siege it is collected ; 
artillery-train, a number of pieces of ordnance 
mounted on carriages and fitted out with all ap¬ 
purtenances for marching. 

1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. ix. 428 The ‘Carleton/ ac¬ 
companied by the “artillery-boats. 1681 Lend. Gaz. mdcxxrii, 
7 The President, Vice-President, Treasurer, Court of Assis¬ 
tants, and the rest of the “Artillery-Company of London. 
1784-5 Ann. Reg. 64/1 This fraternity is id this day caljed 
the “artillery-company, which is a French term signifying 
archery. 1844 Macready Remin. II. 242 A neat little fort 
with an ‘artillery company commands the passage. 1832 
Gen. P. Thompson Exere. (1842) 11.275 Increasing the corps 
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of 'artillery-drivers with men expert hi the vocation. 1877 
Daily Sews 25 Oct. 5/5 Incessant 'artillery firing is being 
carried on on both sides. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. iv. 275 
The Ba*ha’s 'Artillery-founder, cast for them a huge iron 
mace. 1593 Nashe Chrislcs Team (1613) 39 Heauen .. 
shall bee made an 'Artillery-house of Haile-stones. 1855 
W, Sargent Braddock's Exp. 203 Four "artillery-officer* 
were left with Dunbar. 1768 Simes Mil. Medley fSxuWcry- 
Park is a place appointed in the rear ofhoth lines of the 
army for encamping the artillery. 1871 Tynuai.l Fragtn. 
Sc. 1. 17 In 'artillery practice the heat generated is usually 
concentrated upon the front of the bolt. 1644 Bridge Sertn . 
Xorfolk Volunteers 7 The heart of man is the * Artillery* 
yard, where all the thoughts of courage train continually. 

Arti’llerying, vbl. sb . nottcc-wd. The firing 
of artillery. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 111. v. vi. II. 311 With artillerying 
and {a-ira-ing, it shall be done. 

Artilleryman (aiti*lerimaC‘n). One whose 
military duty it is to serve a gun ; one who helongs 
to the regiment of artillery. 

1635 W. Barriff {titled Military Discipline : Or. The Yung 
Artillery Man. 1703 I.ond. Gas. rnmmdccccxxxv/2^ Four 
Companies of Artillery-men. 1855 Russell The War II. 
xv, The artillerymen of our allies suddenly ceased, in order 
to let their guns cool. 

Artrlleryship. [See -ship.] The skilful 

management of cannon ; artillery practice. 

176a Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xx. 84 In this stroke of ar- 
tilleiyship. Mod. The fine artilleryshipof the F.nglish corps. 

+ ArtiTlied, ///. a. Obs. Also 6 artal33it. 

[f. F. artille ( arleilli ), pa. pple. of artill(j)er to 
provide with engines of war (see Artiller) + -kd.] 
Armed or provided with artillery. 

1530 Lyndesay Papyngo 929 Thay bene soarlal^eii/l'hay 
purpose to defend thame with thair gounnis. 1565 R. Lind* 
say 124 (Jam.) He was so well artillied and manned. 

f Artillotrr. Obs. [a. OK. artillcnr (in med.L. 
artilUilor-cm), f. arlill{i)er vh. : see prec.] En¬ 
gineer; officer in charge of military engines. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 294/3 Thartillotire that was 
mayster of the tormentys had gyuen a token to them. 

+ Arti-na*tural, cl. Obs. ‘Of or pertaining to 
nature imitated by art. 1 Bailey 1731. 
t A'rting', vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Art v.- + -ino L] 
Employment of art or artifice. 

a 1619 Fotherby Atheotn. \. xti. § 2. 125 Without any art- 
ing, or faiued palliation. 

Artiodactyl(e (autii^darktil), a. andjtL Zoo/. 

[f. Gr. apTto-s even in number + SdxruAos finger, 
toe.] A. adj. Having an even number of toes. 
B. sb. An ungulate animal of this kind. 

1849 52 Tono Cycl. Anal. 4- Phys. IV. 932/1 Artiodactyle 
ungulata. 1879 Le Conte Firm. Geol. 508 The Artiodaclyls 
always have their toe* in pairs; there may be only two toes, 
as in Anoplotherc and in Ruminants; or four as in the Hog 
and the Hippopotamus. 

Artique, Artire, obs. f. Arctic, Artery. 
Artisan (aitizarn). Also 7 artisnne, -zon, 8 
-sant, 6 - artizan. [a. F. artisan, according lo 1 
Diez ad. It. arligiano late L. *artllidnus, f. ar- 
liltts , pa. pple. of arti-rc to instruct in arts. Cf. 
partisan l\ 

tl. One who practises or cultivates an art; an 
artist. Obs. 

c 1590 Marlowe Faust us i. 53 0 what a world of profit 
and delight.. Is promis’d to the studious artizan. 1601 
Holland Tlitty II. 535 But Parrhasius hath deceiued 
Zeuxis, a professed artisane. 1621 Ainsworth An not. 
Pental. Ex. vii. 11 Devilfish Arts and Artizens, such as 
Cod's law condemneth. 1795 Mason Ch. Music iii. 208 
When a natural faculty is .. advanced into an Art.. its Ar¬ 
tisans are ever ready to Bpply their exertions to it. 

2 . One who is employed in any of the industrial 
arts; a mechanic, handicraftsman, artificer. 

1538 Starkey England 159 Few artysanys of gud occupa¬ 
tion. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. Doigt , The Germans .. arc better 
Artisans then Artists, better at handy-crafts then at liead- 
craft. 1713 Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 225 The Artisants here 
have wonderful Skill. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 145 ? 1 
The meanest artisan..contributes more to the accommoda¬ 
tion of life, than the profound scholar. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 420 We pass from the weavers of cloth lo a 
different class of artisans. 

3 . transf or fig. 

1599 IIarsskt Agst. Darell 21 Jesuites and Popish Arti¬ 
sans [printed Anti-]. 1623 M abbe A lemans Guzman D’AIf. 
tt. 346 That Supreme Artizan that painted to the Life both 
heaven and Earth. 

B. alt rib. quasi-tftf/. (It is adj. in I*‘r.) 

1859 Mill Liberty iv. (1865) 52/1 Opinions similar in prin¬ 
ciple, .prevail widely among the artizan class. 

Artist (aulist). Also 6 artiste, [a. Y.attfisle, a. 
It. artista late L. artista, f. ars Art : see -1 st.] 
One who practises or is skilled in any art. 

I. One skilled in the ‘liberal’ or learned arts, 
tl* One who is master of the liberal arts see 
Art sb. 7) ; a Master of Arts, learned man, philo¬ 
sopher. Obs. 

1592 Chettle Kind-Harts Dr. (1841) 7 Idiots that think 
themselues artists because they can English an obligation. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. & Cr. 1. iii. 24 The Wise and Foole, the 
Artist and vn-read. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais it.x, He held 
dispute against all the Regents or Fellows of Col ledges, 
Artists or Masters of Arcs. 1680 T. Lawson xtitle 1 A Mite 
in the Trexsury; being a Word to Artists, especially the 
Heptatechnists, or Professors of the Seuen Liberal^ Sciences. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. t Artist,in an academical sense, 
denotes a philosopher or proficient in the faculty of arts. 


t 2 . gen. One who pursues some practical science ; 
a scientific man, man of science, savant. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. 11.288 The Moon, whose Orb Through 
Optic Glass the Tuscan Artist views. 1686 [see 3 bl. 

f 3 . specifically'. + a. A professor of the healing 
art; a medical practitioner, physician, surgeon. 

1591 Chettle Kind-Harts Dr. (1841) 21 They mu*t be 
artistes that are able to..resist the disease, by providing 
remedies. 1601 Shaks. All’s lVeil n. iii. 10 Relinquisht of 
the Artists .. both of Galen and Paracelsus. 1671 Salmon 
Syn. Med. ill. lxxx. 695 Let the Artist grasp the Fracture 
with hoth his hands. 1761 Smollett Gil Plus 111. vii, Luckily 
my wounds were not mortal, and I fell into the hands of a 
skilful artist. 

+ b. A professor of magic arts or occult sciences; 
an astrologer or alchemist; Idler, a chemist. Obs. 

c 1605 Rowley Birth Merl. iv. i, The artist*.. That seek 
the secrets of futurity. 1641 French Distill, vi. (1651 >175 
In vain do Artists endeavour the reduction of uietalls into ( 
their first matter. 1649 tr. Du Ryer's Alcoran .113 The 
knauery and wickedness of the Artists, the foolishness of 
credulous people, who suffer themselues to he deluded by 
them. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lctnery's Chytn. t. xvii. led. 3> 
401 Volatile salts do rise from them which would very much 
incommode the Artist if he should hold his nose over it. 

II. One skilled in the useful arts. 

+ 4 . gen. One who follows anv pursuit or em¬ 
ployment in which skill or proficiency is attainable 
by study or practice ; hence a. A skilled performer, 
a proficient, a connoisseur, b. A practical man, 
as opposed to a theorist. Obs. 

1594 Carew Duarte's Exam. Wits xiv. <15961 253 From 
which two extreamsaking ought to be farther distant, than 
any other artist. i6ooCii.mman Iliad xxin.289 To make dis¬ 
charge of a design To please an artist. 1653 Walton Anglcr 
125, I will give you more directions concerning fishing ; 
for I would fain make you an Artist. 1721 Perky Daggett A. 
Breach 68 In all the questions.. I had answer'd them like 
an Artist, and like a Workman. *723 De Foe Col. Jack 
(1840) 190 The mate was an excellent sea artist, and an ex¬ 
perienced sailor. 1793 Smeaton lidystone /-. § 76 A body of 
theoretic Men only. .There might he many of that denomina¬ 
tion ; yet there were also many real artists in this body. 

f 5 . A follower of a manual art; an artificer, 
mechanic, craftsman, artisan. Obs. exc. as in 6 . 

1633 G. Herbert Pricsth. iii. in Temple 155 Filled by the 
fire and trade Of skilfull artists. *718 Poke Hind xvm. 
479 Then front his anvil the lame artist rose. 176a Golds M. 
Git. World Ixv, A poor coblcr sat in his stall.. By this time 
my shoe was mended ; and satisfying the poor artist for his 
trouble, etc. 1815 Southey Roderick xu. 78 Greek artists 
in the imperial city forged That splendid armour, 
fb. transf. ox fig. Obs. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. 157/2 A swarm of Bees, Artists 
of Hymcttian Honey. 

6. In this sense now influenced by 7 and ap¬ 
plied to: One who practises a manual art in 
which there is much room for display of taste ; one 
who makes his craft a ‘fine an.’ Cf. Artiste. 

1849 Cukzon Visits Monnst. 316 We had a famous pilau, 1 
made by my artist I i.e. cook]. 1863 Sat. Rev. 138 The defi¬ 
nition of Ary Scheffer, .sinks into nothing in contact, with 
such phrases as photographic artist, artist in hair, artbt in 
wax tlowers, and the like. 1883 Pall Mall G. 12 May 
iSnpp.) Artists from the National Training School of Cookery 
will show the public..how fish ought to be cooked. 

III. One who pursues an art which has as its 
aim to please. 

7 . gen. One who cultivates one of the fine arts, 
in which the ohject is mainly lo gratify the esthetic 
emotions by perfection of execution, whether in 
creation or representation. 

It formerly included all who cultivated any of the arts 
presided over by the Muses , i.c. history, poetry, comedy, 
tragedy, music, dancing, astronomy; hence the application 
to actors, musicians, dancers, and perhaps Milton's * artist ’ 

=astronomer in 2. 

1581 Sidney Dcf. Poesie (Arb.> 52 The other Artists, & 
especially the Historian, affirming many things, can.. hardly 
escape from many lyes. But the Poet.. neuer affirmelh .. 
but cucn for his entry, calleth the sweete Muses to inspire 
in t o h im a g ood i n uc nt io n. 1853 Maurice Propfi. <$• Kings x x . 
345 A man should be an artist to write a biography as much as 
to write a romance. 1855 II. Reed Led. Eng. Lit. iii. <18781 
109 The true poet is always a true artist and words are the 
instruments of his art. 1876 Gladstone //iw/er. Synch, iqo 
[H omer] was too skilled an artist to bring freely upon the 
stage any figure which could vie with the subject of his song. 

b .fig. 

’ c 184a Tennyson Memory v, Well hast thou done, great 
artist, Memory. 

8. specifically: fa. One skilled in music. Obs. 
cxc. as in 7: see Artiste. 

1590 Plain Perc. at Argues a bad eare, & a bungling 
Artist. 1674 Playford Skill of Mus. 1. v. 19 If an Instru¬ 
ment be sounded by another who is an Artist. 2712 Addi¬ 
son Sped. No. 405 r 1 That excellent Artist.. having shewn 
us the Italian Musick in its Perfection, 
b. One skilled in dramatic art; hence extended 
to any public performer : see Artiste. 

1714 Sped. No. 570 ? 1 Vou may often see an Artist in the 
Streets gain a Circle of Admirers by carrying a long Pole 
upon his Chin. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 102 All who 
live by amusing the leisure of others, from the painter and 
the comic poet, down to the ropedancer and the Merry 
Andrew. For these artists well knew that, etc. 1853 C. 
Bronte Villctte xxiii. >1876* 250 He told me his opinion of 
..the actress : he judged her as a woman, not an artist. 

C. Now especially : One who practises the arts of 
design; one who seeks to express the beautiful in 
visible form. In this sense sometimes taken to 


include sculptors, engravers, and architects; but 
popularly, and in the most usual current accepta¬ 
tion of the word, restricted to: One who cultivates 
the art of painting as a profession. 

1747 J. Spence (title) Polymetis: an Enquiry concerning 
the agreement between the work* of the Roman Poet* and 
the Remains of the Ancient Artists. 1762 H. Walpole 
{title) Anecdotes of Painting in England, with some Ac¬ 
count of the principal Artists. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. u8i6( 209 The artist, who shall produce .. the 
most beautiful vase of china. 1821 Craig Drawing, etc. i. 
24 Aristides., was the lir-t artist who found a way to express 
the passions of the mind in the countenances of hi* figure^. 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 86 She’s a perfect Hebe; and if* 
I were an artist, I would paint her. 

IV. One who practises artifice, 
t 9 . One who practises artifice, stratagem, or cun¬ 
ning contrivance; a schemer, contriver. Obs. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Const, in. ii.«1654 1 181 The Devill is 
a most skilfull Artist. <71677 Barrow Serin, on Content/;/., 
Those slippery, wily, artists, who can veer any whither with 
any wind. 1723 De Foe Cot. yack < 1840* 51 The young ar¬ 
tist that has done this roguery. 1813 Scott Rokebyw. xxxii, 
A lifetime’s arts, in vain essay'd, Are bursting on their 
artist’s head ! 

B. iulj. [a. Y. artiste adj. in Montaigne , or 
all rib. use of sb.] Artistic, skilful. 

1603 Florio Montaigne \ 16321 62 'Hie most artist produc¬ 
tions. 1713 Lond. Countr. Brewer 1.1174a 1 Pref., I ha%e 
here also divulged the Xo-miinof the Artisi Brewei. 

Artistdom (autUtdam). [f. prec. + -110.M.] 
The class or estate of artists. 

1861 .V/*/. AVr'. 20 Apr. 421 1 An equestrian statue which 
has so captivated the judgment of all artistdom. Ibid. 20 
July 67 Crushed down in the struggles of authorship and 
artistdom. 

Artiste (art/-st\ [Fr.: see Artist; a re-in¬ 
troduction of the Fr. word in consequence of the 
modern tendency lo restrict artisi to those engaged 
in the fine art*, and especially painting.] A public 
performer who appeals to the :usthclic faculties, 
as a professional singer, dancer, etc.; also, one who 
makes a Mine art’ of his employment, as an artistic 
cook, hairdresser, etc. - Auti.vt 6 , F a, b. 

1832 Athenn'tou No. 237, 307 The German artiste* who 
di<l such ample justice to ihe choruses of the 1 "reis< bill/. 
1833 Macri adv Rtiuiu. 1. 372 Went to Drui j l.anc t<> < *- 
M.tlibran — what an artiste! 1843 Pkiscoti Me.xico w i. 

< 1864I 206 The Artec artistes, .had penetrated deep into the 
mysteries of culinary science. 

Artistess a'jtUns). ttonce-ivil. [1. Artim'-t 
-K ss.] A female artist. 

1773 II. Walpole Lett. C*less Ossory 1 . .. The ailistos 
has brought over a group. 

Axtistic n-Urslik , [ad. V. arlislit/nc : see 
Artist and -iu.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or befitting an artist. 

*753 Chambers Cyd. Sup/*, s.v. Artist. 1836 M.v- 
ready Retain. II. 51 All i* chance and raw and wild, nut 
artistic-like. 1855 Brimley Ess. 53 So as to satisfy the ar¬ 
tistic sense of completeness. 

2 . Of or pertaining to art. 

1854 Ruskin Two Paths ii. 1859' 69 Entirely wholesome 
artistic influence. 1867 Good Cheer 50 Another pleasure in 
hi* house is its artistic treasures. 

Arti stical, a. [f. prec. f-ai. 1 .] 

1 . Belonging to, or connected with, artist* or art. 

1801 W. Taylor in Robberd* Mem. I. 389 An object of 

nrtistical imitation. 1857 Resins Pol. Eton. Art 31 There 
is another thing notable about this artistical gold. 

2 . = Artistic. 

1853 Thackeray Eng. Humourists vi. 284. I suppose 
Sterne had this artistical sensibility. 1857 Riskin Pot. 
F.con. Art i.i 1868» 31 In the greatest artists, their proper ar¬ 
tistical faculty i* united with every other. 

+ 3 . Produced by arl, cleverly contrived, rare. 
1849 Stovel C minds Xecess. Lit rod. 75 This Dr. Burges* 
wished to hide by artistical distinctions. 

Artrsticaily, aJv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] In an 
artistic manner, tastefully; from an artistic point 
of view. 

1836 At heme um No. 439. 224 A peculiar style of architec¬ 
ture with which they were neither artistically nor habitually 
conversant. 1865 Miss Braddon Sir JasPer \.\. 5 Artisti- 
cally regarded, the Hermitage was perfection. 1879 C. 
Dresser in Cassclts Techn. Editc. 11 .120 2 If you use paper 
for walls, use it artistically. 

Artist-like, a. and adv. [f. Artist + Like.] 

A. adj. Befitting an artist, artistic. 

1711 Shaftesbury Char. <1733) II. 407 A superiour art, or 
something artist-like, which guided their hand. 1784 Rey¬ 
nolds Disc. xii. (1876) 52 The true method of forming an 
artist-like mind. 1837 Whewkll Hist. Induct. Sc. xvu. ii. 
§ 1 We have no designs that are mure artist-like. 

B. adv. In the manner of an artist; artistically. 

1837 Macke adv Rcmtn. II. 90 Acted Leontes artist-like 
but not .. very effectively, c 1842 Tennyson Memory v, 
Artist-like Ever retiring thou dost gaze On the prime labour 
of thine early days. 

Artistly (a-Jtistli), adv. rare. [f. Artist+ 
-ly*.] Artistically, artisl-like. 

1839 Ld. Brougham Statcsm. Geo. Ill , Canning 159 Mr. 
Canning’s declamation entertained his hearers, so artistly 
was it executed. 

Artistry (a’Jtistri). [f. Artist + -ry ; cf. 
chemistry .] 

1 . The pursuit or occupation of an artist. 

1873 Browning Red Colt. K.-CaP 138 Artistry being bat lie 
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with the age It li\es in! 1878 — Poets of Croisic clii, All 
fume and fret Of artistry. 

2 . Artistic characteristics ; artistic ability. 

1868 Browning A/*«r<y Bk. 1. to Prime nature with an added 
artistry. 1880 Academy 13 Mar. 197 He fully recognises 
Sir Christopher Wren’s artistry. 

t Artize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Art sb. + -ize.] a. 
i/ttr. To exercise an art. b. traits. To artificialize. 

1598 Florio, ri rteggiare, to artize, to liue by an arte. 1603 
— Montaigne lit. v. 11632) 491, I would naturalize arte, as 
much as they artize Nature. [Fr. artialisent, cf. Artilizi:.} 

Artless (a\itles), a. [f. Art sb. + -less.] 

1 . Devoid of art or skill: a. Unpractised, iiit-x- 
-perienced, unskilful; unskilled, ignorant. 

1389 N ashe A nut. Absurd. 40 The artlesse tongue of a 
tedious dolt. 1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. vu. 1184 Such 
artlesse riders, that they cannot sit them. 1747 Johnson 
Plan Eng. Diet. Wks. IX. 165 The work in which 1 engaged 
is generally considered ..as the proper toil of artless in¬ 
dustry. 1847 L». I. ix ns ay Chr. Art 1 . 124 The artless artists 
seem to have worked on, from arch to arch.. without a 
thought, .of economising their space. 

b. Devoid of the fine or liberal arts ; having no 
desire for or endeavour after artistic effect; un¬ 
cultured. 

1599 Mabstoy Sea. l'illanie n. Proem 192 Seeking con¬ 
ceits to sute these Artlesse times. 1636 Ballard in Ann. 

D abreast a '18771 35 The rugged Poem of an Art-lessc Muse. 
1774 J. Bryant My that. I. 46 The most dry and artless his¬ 
torians are in general the most authentic, i860 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. V. ix. ii. 216 A shadowy life—artless, joyless, 
loveless. No devices in that darkness of the grave. 

2 . a. Constructed without art or skill, rude, 
clumsy, b. Designed without art, inartistic, crude. 

1695 WoonwARu Sat. Hist. Earth in. i. (1723 166 That 
there is any thing incommodious and Artless, .in the Globe. 
>774 Johnson West. 1 st. \Vk>. X. 373 Brogues, a kind of 
artless shoes. 1782 Warton /list. J\ aldington (T .) As¬ 
semblages of artless and massy pillars. 1878 l.rnnocK Preh. 
Times v. 141 They enclose an artless stone vault. 

3 . Free from art v ns opposed to nature ; unarti¬ 
ficial, natural, simple. 

1672 Drydev in Shahs. C. Praise 348 Such Artless beauty 
lies jn Shakespcars wit. 1752 Mrs. Lennox Pent. Ouix. 

I. 1. ii. 8 Curls, which had so much the appearance of being 
artless, that all but her maid, .imagined they were so. 1754 
Sherlock Disc.n 7591 1 . iv. 169 The Doctrines of the Gospel 
were artless and plain. 1852 Mrs. Jameson Peg. Madonna 
152 The same artless grace, the same dramatic grouping. 

4 . Simple-minded, sincere, guileless, ingenuous. 
1714 Budgeli. Sped. No. 605 * 9 Imitation is a kind of 

artless Flattery. 1766 Wesley Wks. <1872* I It. 247 The art¬ 
less people drank in every word. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. 
Hall v. 43 The delightful blushing consciousness of an art¬ 
less girl. 1868 Stanley Wcstm. Ab. i. 34 His artless piety 
and simple goodness. 

A rtlessly, adv. [f. prec. + -i.v-.] 

1 . Without art or skill. 

1625 Purchas Pilgrims II. 11 So A crucifix painted on a 
linen cloth..yet artlessly wrought. 

2 . In an artless manner; without artifice; with 
frank simplicity, guilelessly. 

1713 Pope: To Addison 14 Dec. < J.* Nature and truth, 
though never so low or vulgar, are yet pleasing when openly 
and artlessly represented. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xxix. 
333 He liked that too—admired it artlessly, like a child. 

Artlessness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being artless; freedom from artificiality, 
frank simplicity, guilelessness. 

1741 Richardson Pamela II. 331 Such a noble Simplicity 
in thy Story’, such an honest Artlcssncss in thy Mind. 1879 
B. Taylor Germ. Lit. 126 The attractive quaintness ami t 
artlessness of the old dialect. 1 

Artlet lautlct). rare. [f. Alt sb. ■+■ -let.] A 
minor art. 

1861 R. Burton City0/Saints 514 Music,dancing, drawing 
and other art lets, which go by the name of accomplishments. 

Art-like, a. and adv. [f. Art t Like.] 

A. adj. a. In accordance with art ; of the 
nature of art. b. Resembling or having the ap¬ 
pearance of art. 

1651 tr. Bacon's Life Death 2 Now wc think to adde some 
Irules] which shall be more Art-like. 1875 Whitney Life 
Lang. xiv. 289 A highly art-like, almost artistic, song. 

B. cuiv. According to the rules of art. 

1630 J. Tavlor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 9 Though the Method 
and the Phrase be plaine, Not artlike writ. 

+ A*rtly, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f- Art +-ly 1 ; 
cf. lovely .j Characterized by art, skilful, ingenious. 

1614 Chapman Odyss. ix. aia The description of all these 
countries, .their artly and pleasing relation. 

t A*rtly, adv. Obs. [f. Art sb. + -ly 2 .] With I 
art or skill; skilfully, dexterously. 

1576 Baker Gesner's Jewell of Health 34 h,That the Dys- 
t illation may- be the art Iyer perfourmed. 15^4 Plat Jewetldio. 
in. 14 You must artly moist the interlining of your letter. 
1662 R. Mathew Uni. Atch. § 89. 157 Fit it unto the top of 
thy Funnel artly. 

Artocarpad (iutokSMpad). [f. motl.L. arto - 
carf-tts bread-fruit tree (f. Gr. dpro-y bread +• Kctpnds 
fruit) + -AD 1 d.] A tree belonging to the Arto - 
carpacca*, Artocarpcw, or Bread-fruit group. Arto- 
ca rpeous, Artoca rpous a., of or pertaining to 
this group. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 421 Like all other Artocarpeous 
plants, this exudes., a viscid milky juice. 1846 Lindley 
Veg. K. 270 The old Urlicaceous order should be. .regarded 
as an Alliance, of which the Artocarpads form one of the 
Orders. 


tArto'later. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. next; cf. idol¬ 
ater.] A worshipper of bread. 

1626 L. Ow en Spec. Jesuit. 10 Hare you (Artolaters) 

adore a pcece of Bread, for the liuing God? 
tArtO'latry. Obs. [ad.Gr.dpToXaTpFt'a, f.apro-s 
bread +A.arp«m worship.] The worship of bread. 

[1610 Bp. Hall Apol. Brmvnists 88 Thai Popish apToAn- 
Tpeta.] 1626 I..Owen Spec. Jesuit. <1629! 17 Their Idolatry, 
or if you will, Artolatry. 1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa v. 142 
Who fear to approach too near to the Artolatry. .dare not 
seem to worship the bread, hy kneeling before it. 

ArtophagonS (aitp’fagas), a. rare. [f. Gr. dp- 
ro<pay-os bread-eating + -oun.] Bread-eating. 

18:6 Gif lord in B. Jo ns on's Wks. 1875 V. 164 note. This 
artophagous propensity of the tailors. 

Artotyrite (.Titotarroit). Seel. Hist. [ad. mcd. 
L. ar/olfrita, f. Gr. apTo-rvpos bread and cheese: 
see -ite.] One of a sect who celebrated the Eucha¬ 
rist with bread and cheese. 

1586 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 295 Some, by adding there¬ 
to : so added was unto the bread chcoc by the Artolaritcs. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 415/1 Followers of Montanus, who 
were called Artotyrites. 

Artou, artow, obs. contr. of art thou. 

<1386 Chaucer Erankl. T. 362 O blixful artow now. 

fA*rtry(e. Obs. ContractedformofA rtillery. 

1447 in Nichols Poyal Witts( 17801 288 All myn armery and 
all my artry\ / bid. 284 Armery' nnd attry. c 1450 Merlin vii. 
115 Garny.xshe thy forteresses of eucry Citce, and euery 
castcll, with vilayle, and men, and stuff of other artryc. 

t A'rtship. Obs. [f. Art sb. + -ship.] ? Artistic 
workmanship. 

1598 Sylvester Dn liartas 306 Contempling th’Artship 
richly rare, Which gilds the ceding of this globe so fair. 

A-rts-man. arch. [f. art's, genitive of Art sb. 
+ M an ; cf. the earlier craftsman, later sportsman .] 
f 1 . A craftsman, workman, artificer. Obs. 

1551 Records Pathiv. Kncnvh Pref., The artes man con¬ 
temned, the woorke vnrewarded. 1600 Chapman Hind xvi. 
446 A pine, New fell’d by arls-men on the hills 1726 Sat. 
Hist. I ret. 76 And oi>en the month thereof (of the furnace], 
or the timpas as the artsmen call it. 

+ 2. One skilled in the li!*eral arts, a scholar. Obs. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn.w. xiii. §2 The pith of all sciences, 
which inaketh the artsman differ front the inexpert, is in 
the middle propositions. 

+ 3 . One who practises the fine arts; an artist. Obs. 
1633 Ford Love's Sacr. u. ii, Observe with what singu¬ 
larity the .irtsman hath strove to set forth each limb in 
exquisites! proportion. 

4 . One who cultivates a practical science. 

1858 J. Brown Lockett Syd. 62 |.Sydenhaml was what Plato 
would have called an artsman as distinguished from a doc¬ 
tor of abstract science. 

t Arts-ma ster. Obs. [(. as prec. + Master.] 

1. (Also art-master' A teacher of art, or of an 
art or craft. (Cf. music-master.) 

1589 Nashk in Greene’s Menapfton Dcd. (Arb.l 5 Their 
idiot art-masters that intrude themselves, .as the alcutnists 
of eloquence. 1652 Zeal Examined Add. § 3. 32 Herein is 
that old Serpent his Arts Master. 1740 Pros’, for Poor 23 
Apprenticed under proper Arts-masters. 

2. One who is master of an art or craft; a master 
craftsman, a chief artificer. 

1623 Drlm.m. of Hawth. Cypress CmrWlts. 124 What 
the Arls-masterof this universe is in governing this universe, 
thou art in the body. 1624 Hfywood Gunaik. iv. 168 Dae¬ 
dalus, a great Arts-inaster. .devised, .a wodden cow. 

t A’rtuate, v. Obs.— 9 . [f. L. pple. artua/us 
torn limb from limb, f. ar/us limb.] ‘To divide 
by joints, to quarter, to dismember.’ Bailey 1731. 
Art-union : see Art sb. V. 

+Artuo*se,tf. Obs.~°. [f.L.ar/;»limb.] ‘Strong 
made, well jointed or limbed.’ Bailey 1731. 
Arture, obs. form of Artery. 

Arture, -turis, obs. forms of Arctckus. 
t Art-WOrm. Obs. rare. [f. K. art re + Worm.] 
= Artkr. 

1623 Whitbournk Xcsofamidland 41 Art-wormcs, where¬ 
with shins, .are sometimes much spoyled. 

Artyllary, -ery, etc., obs. ff. Artillery. 

Aru, obs. form of Arrow. 
t Arne*, v. Ohs. For forms sec Rue v. [:—OE. 
of hr cowan : see Or- pref and Rue v.] 

1 . intr. To be sorry, to feci regret, compassion, or 
pity. Const, in OK. with genitive, represented in 
later times by of 

C 1000 /Klerk: Horn. (Sweet Reader 1021 Se maessepreost 
Ais mantles ofhr« 5 ow. c 1302 Pol. Songs 188 Thecommun of 
Bruges ful sore con arewe. a 1400 E. E. Misc . (1855) 3 Of 
thy rutbc I wold a-ruwe. 

2 . Irons . (i.e. with simple object repr. orig. geni¬ 
tive). To be sorry for, regret, rue; to have com¬ 
passion on, pity. 

c 1220 Leg. St. Kath. 1379 J>e deorc Drihtin areaw us. c 1300 
Ilarrtnu. Hell 29 Jhcsu Christ arew hem sore. Free¬ 

masonry 338 That poynt thou schal never arewe. 

3 . impers. It grieves, vexes, troubles (one). 

a 1230 Juliana 35 Me areowc 3 J?i sar. c * 3 *° Pot. Songs 
240 }et hym shulde arewen Of the arrerage. c 1430 Free¬ 
masonry 90 Hyt shal hym never thenne arewe. 

II Arum (e»-ri?m). Bot. PI. -s. Also 6-8 aron ; 
cf. Aaron 2 . [L., a. Gr. apov (also formerly in 
Kng. use).] A genus of endogenous plants (N.O. 
Araecsv), the inflorescence of which consists of a 


large spathe, enclosing a fleshy spike or spadix 
bearing on its lower part the unisexual flowers 
succeeded by bright-coloured berries; one species, 
the Wake-robin, Cuckoo-pint, or Lords and Ladies 
{A. Macttlatum ), is a native of Britain. 

1551 Turner Herbal 1. 44 Of aron or cockow pynt. 1607 
*1 opsell Four-f. Beasts (16151 30 The old Bears, .do eat the 
hearb Arum, commonly called in English Wake-robbin or 
Calves-foot. 1769 Sir J. Hill Fam. Herbal{ i8i2> 13 Aron 
..is an excellent medicine in palsies. 1834 Mary Howitt 
Springiu Sk. .Vat. HistA 1851) 83 Here loo the spotted Arum 
green, A hooded mystery* is seen. :866 Masters in Treas. 
Bot, 97/x The common Arum of the hedges.. From the 
tubers of this plant, in the Isle of Portland, a starch called 
Portland Arrowroot was formerly extensively prepared, 
b. att rib. Ksp. in Arum lily {A'ichardia rnthio- 
piea): an arad with a pure white spathe and bril¬ 
liant yellow spadix, a favourite ornamental flower 
in drawing-rooms. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhone As Bk. Physic 183/2 Take Aron roote. 
1821 Clare Village Minstr,. I. 98 When April first Unclos'd 
the arum-leaves, 1856 Miss Mu loch J. Halifax 230 Gather¬ 
ing for her a magnificent arum lily. 

Arunde, obs. form of Errand. 

Arundell, obs. form of IIikondelle. 
Arnndiferous (arnmdi-ftras), a. rare ~°. [f. L. 
arundifer: see next and -ous.] Producing reeds, 
reedy. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Arundinaceous (&i2*ndin£i*j9s), a. [f. L. 
arundinaeeus, f. anttido , harundo a reed: see 
-aceous.] Rced-like, reedy. 

1657 in Phys. Did. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 686 Beesha, 
whose leaves are arundinaceous. 1791 tr. ChaptaTs Chew. 
III. 15 Plants, .such as the gramineous and arundinaceous. 

Arundi neous, a. rare . [f. L. arundineus : 

sec prec. and -Eous.] Reedy. 

1657 Tomlinson Raton s Disp. 721 Wilde P»ryony .. de¬ 
lighting in arundineous and watry places. 

Aj:u ndino'se, a. [ad. L. arundinosus, f. a- 
rundo: see -use.] ‘ Full of or abounding with 
reeds.’ Bailey 1731. 

Artrndinous, o. - prec. *775 in Ash. 
Arun, early fonn of Auk : see Be. 
fArtrnt, v. Obs. [Elymol. unknown.] To rail 
at, revile, scold, rate ; or ? to drive away. (If the 
latter is the sense, cf. Shakspere’s Aroint.) 

1399 Rich. Reddest in. 221 ?Arounted (MS. has Arouutyd] 
ffor his ray f =array, dress] and rebuked ofte. 1496 Dives $ 
Paup. (W. de W.) vit. ix*. 280 Make the plesaunt in speche 
to the congregacyon of poore folke .. ana yelde thy delte & 
answere peasable thynges & mckenessc, not to arunt them 
ne rebuke them ne ehyde them. 

Aruspex, and derivatives: see more etymolo¬ 
gical spelling under Mar-. 

Aruwo, obs. form of Arrow. 
t A‘rval, -el, -ill. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5-6 
arvell, 7 arvall. [App. adopted from Korsc: cf. 
Da. arvebl, OX. erf-id (Vigfusson), OSw. arfdl 
Jhre), f. arf arv, ON. arfr ^OE. erfe) inheritance 
f cl ale, a banquet: see Ale 3. Cl. also ON. erf 
a wake, a funeral feast = erf-dli] A funeral feast. 

*459 MS. Reg. Test. Libor. I V. 249 b, [John Alanson leases 
an ox] *ad distrib. inter propinquos et amicos mcos, scilicet 
ad meum arvell.’ 1588 Wills <$• htv. Dark, (i860) 181/2 That 
secke .. which was drouncke at the arvell. 1623 MS. Rich¬ 
mond Wills Carthorpe, Her arvall, or funerall dinner. 
170a Thokesby Diary I. 362 The following arvill, or treat, 
of cold posset, stewed prunes, cake, and cheese, prepared 
for the company, i860 Mrs, Gaskell C. Bronte 17 The old 
custom of'arvills,* or funeral feasts. *880 1 'orksh. Arch.rol. 
Jml. XXI 1 . 290 The arval was held at the little village inn. 

2. attrib., as in arval-bread , dinner , etc. 

1567 MS. Durham Registry , For his arvell supper. *691 
Ray N. Count r. I Fords 139 Arvel-Bread, SilUernitint. 1778- 
80 W. Hutchinson Northbld. II. 20 in Brands Pop. Antiq. 
(Hazl.) II. 193 On the decease of any person possessed of 
valuable effects, the friends and ncighlxntrs of the Family 
arc invited to dinner on the Day of Interment, which is 
called the Arthel or Arvel-dinncr. 1807 Douce Il/ust.Shaks. 

11 . 203 (Jam.) In the North this feast is called an ar-i'al or 
arvil-supper\ and the loaves that are sometimes distributed 
among the poor, arval-bread. 1875 Whitby Gloss ., Averitl- 
breead\ funeral loaves, spiced with cinnamon, nutmeg, sugar, 
and raisins. 

3 . ? Arval-bread. 

1568 Wilts 4- Inv. A'. C. (1835) 294 A boxe of arvell xviijt/. 
—Hony ijr. 

Arval 'auval), a. [ad. L. arvdlis , f. arv-tint 
arable land : see -al 1 .] Of or belonging to 
ploughed land; esp. in Arval Brethren (= L. 
P'rdtres Arvdles ), a college of twelve priests in 
Ancient Rome, who offered sacrifice to the field- 
I^ares to secure the fertility of the soil. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1854 Keightlev Mythoi. Greece 
<5• It. (ed. 3) 461 The hyntn of the Arval Brethren. 

+ A'rveth, a. Obs. Forms: 1 earfefle, -o’Se, 2 
erfefl, eervetS, 2-3 ervefl, arv eft, 3 {Ornt.) arr- 
fepp, earftS. [OE. carfcGe, carfotic, cogn. \v. OX. 
erf dr ; cf. OE. carfede sb. n., cogn. w. OX. erfdi, 
ervidi, OS .arbedi n., arbed OFris. arbeid, OllG. 
arabeit, mod.G. arbeit labour, toil, Goth, arbaifs .] 
Difficult, hard. 

e 885 K. wElfred Boeih. xxxlx. 5 4 Spracce.. 3 a earfo|>estan 
to gereccenne. t 1000 /Elfric Man. Astron. 19 Ne nwre 
na aelmihtt$, ^yf him seni^ gefadung earfoSc ware. < **75 
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Coil. Horn, 211 His fotc was swiSe aerfeS-telle, cizoo Trin. 
Coll. Horn. i|s )>at fiht was and is anted to )>oHen. c iaoo 
Ormin 17334 ForrJ>i wasshimm full arrfebb 3d‘J'o sen whatt 
gate he mihhte Ben borenn eflft off 1 lali} Cast, c imo Leg. 
St. Rath. 999 Earfft to don. c 1230 Auer. R. 254 An honful 
}erden beod erueft forte breken. 

t A'rvethlich, a. Obs. [OE. earfodlic, f. carfode 
sb.: see prec. and -ly 1 .] = prce. 

c xooo .'Ei.fkic Dent. i. 17 Gif cow am'15 J>ing \>mcc earfob- 
Hce, seegad hit me. c izoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 127 {>0 com be 
fader his speche and wilejede b« childes arueoliche herbi- 
wist. [Also on p. 123.] 

t A’rvethliche, (tdv. Obs . [OE. earfoiilice : see 
Arveth and -ly~.] With difficulty or trouble, 
hardly. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xix*. 23 EarfoSlicc se weleja ga;i> 
on Godes rice. cxx6o Hatton G. ihid., /Erfedlice. c izoo 
Trin. Colt, Horn. 131 De wundcrliche .. her-onc arueoliche 
wunede. C1230 Auer. R. 328 Hu eruedliehe he ariseS pel 
under wune otsunne haueO ileien longe. 

t A'rvethness, [OE . carfobnyssc: see Arveth 
and -ness.] Difficulty, trouble. 

rxooo /Elfric Man. Astron. 19 God .. ealle J>*ng fcediht 
huton earfoOnyssc. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 105 piderwe sculeii 
hihien of bissere erfeOnesse. c 1175 Colt. Horn. 223 J>u scealt 
mid mrfednesse be metes tylian. 

Arvyst, obs. form of Harvest. 

Arwe, obs. form of Argii and Arrow. 

+ ArwO'rthly, adv. OOs. In 1-2 arwurpliee. 
[OE. anuitrpttcc, adv. from dnvurplic , dcriv. of 
drwurp venerable, f. dr honour + wurp worth.] 

1 Ionourably, reverently. 

c xooo /Eleric Gen. xlv. 4 pa grete his arwurfclicc. c 1175 
Cott. Horn. 229 pa twe^en ^elefde men him arwrolice 
[printed awr*] bebyriddon. 

Arwygyll, obs. derivative form of Earwig ; 
ef. OE. carwicga and mod. Suffolk dial, arrawiggte, 
and see Wigglk v. 

1440 Promp. Pan*. 15 Arwygyll worme, aurealle. 

Ary, v. Obs. [Cf. Ear v.] V To plough. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 76 After Christmassc, when 
men shoulde beginne to fallowe and ary. 

-ary 1 , suffix of adjs. and sbs., ad. L. - dri-us, 
-dri-um. The regular phonetic repr. of these in 
OE. was -air, but most of the words that actually 
lived on into OF. had -ter (app. by confusion with 
words in -iarium or -crium, of which -ter was the 
regular repr.), in AFr. -er, instances of which still 
remain in Eng. primer, danger, anliphoncr, and 
names of trades and offices, like carpenter, usher 
(Fr. huissier, L. oslidrius), while others, as bursar, 
calendar, mortar, vicar, have recently been refash¬ 
ioned with -ar after I^atin. But in words of later 
learned adaptation in Fr., -drins, -um were repre¬ 
sented by -aire ; in AFr. and ME. -arie, later 
■arye, now -ary, as L. contrdrius, Fr. conlrairc, 
Eng. contraric, contra rye, now contrary ; and this 
is the regular form in which E. words in -dritts, 
•arium, or their Fr. representatives in -aire are now 
adapted in Eng., and on which new analogical 
formations are modelled. More than 300 such 
exist in the language, comprising:— 

A. adjs. repr. (or on analogy of) L. -drius 
‘connected with, pertaining to’; as arbitrary, 
contraty, elementary, honorary, mercenary, neces¬ 
sary, primary, secondary, tertiary, voluntary. 

B. sbs. 1 . repr. (or on analogy of) L. -drius 
‘a man (or male) belonging to or engaged in’; 
as actuary, adversary, antiquary, apothecary, com¬ 
mentary (liber), February, January (mensis), la¬ 
pidary, secretary. 

2 . repr. (or on analog}' of) L. -arium 4 a thing 
connected with or employed in, a place for’ ; as 
aviary, breviary, diary, dictionary, formulary, 
glossary, granary, ovary, piscary, reliquary, salary, 
sanctuary, vocabulary. See also -arium. 

3 . repr. L. (often medieval) -aria (Fr. -aire, 
-arie), forming fcm. sbs. with same sense; as Cal¬ 
vary, fritillary. 

-ary^, stiffX of adjs.; occasional ad. L. -dr-is 
(stem -art) * of the kind of, belonging to.’ Of this 
the regular repr. in mod. Eng. is -arI, q.v. But 
even in Latin several of these words had forms both 
in -dris and -drius; and in later Fr. words of lite¬ 
rary introduction, both these L. endings are levelled 
under -aire, e.g, L. contrdrius , mtlildris, Fr. con- 
Iraire, militaire. Hence, as Fr. -aire from -drius 
gives -ary in Eng., Fr. -aire from -dris has occa¬ 
sionally also been adapted as -ary instead of the 
more regular -ar ; e.g. capillary, exemplary, max¬ 
illary, military, salutary. 

Aryan, Arian (Syrian, a*rian), a. and sb. 
[f. Sanskrit drya, in the later language ‘noble, 
of good family,’ but apparently in earlier use a 
national name ‘comprising the worshippers of the 
gods of the Brahmans ’ (Max Muller); ef. Zend 
airy a ‘venerable,’ also a national name, and Old 
Persian (Achseraenian) ariya national name (ap¬ 
plied to himself by Darius Ilystaspes) ; whence 


probably Or. ’A ptia, 'Apia, E. Aria, Aria, and 
Aridna, the eastern part of ancient Persia, and 
Pehlevi and mod.Pers. Inin ‘ Persia.’ As a t ran si. 
of L. Aridnus ‘of Aria or Ariana,’ Arian has long 
been in English use: Aryan is of recent introduc¬ 
tion in Comparative Philology, and is also by many 
written Arian, on the ground that aria was the 
original word, as shown by the Vedic language, 
drya being only the later Sanskrit form ; the spell¬ 
ing Aryan has the advantage of distinguishing the 
word from Arian in Keel. I/isli] 

[x6ox Hom.anh Pliny 1 . 131 The region of the Ariancs.all 
scorched and senged with the parching hcale of the Sunne. 
1794 StR W. Jones tr. Ordiu. Menu x. §45 All those tribes 
of men, who sprang from the mouth, the arm, the thigh, amt 
the foot of Brahma, but who became outcasts by having 
neglected their duties, are called Dusyus, or plunderers, 
whether they speak the language of the Mleclull has or 
that of Aryas.) 

A. adj. Applied by some to the great division 
or family of languages, which includes Sanskrit, 
Zend, Persian, Greek, Latin, Celtic, Teutonic, and 
Slavonic, with their modern representatives ; also 
called Indo-European, Indo-Gcrmauic, anti some¬ 
times Japhetic; by others restricted to the Asiatic 
portion of these, absol. The original Aryan or 
Arian language. 

The restricted use rests on the ground that only the ancient 
Indian and Iranian members of the family are known on 
historical evidence to have called themselves Aria, Arya 
or Ariya; the wider application rests partly on the infer¬ 
ence that the name probably belonged in pre-historic times ^ 
to the whole family, while this still constituted an ethnic ] 
and linguistic unity; and partly on the ground that even 
if it did not, it is now the most convenient and least mis¬ 
leading name for the primitive type of speech from which 
all the languages above-mentioned have sprung, inasmuch 
as ludo-Germanic is too narrow, and Indo-European too 
wide, for the facts, while Japhetic introduces speculations 
of which science has no cognizance. A frequent use of the 
word, in which all agree, is to distinguish the Aryan from 
the non-Aryan languages of 1 ndia, the former being ‘Aryan’ 
whether the term is used in the restricted or the wider sense. 

1847 Pritchard Rtp. Brit. Assoc. 241 't he Indo-European, 
sometimes termed Imlo-Gcrman, and, by late writers, Arian 
or Iranian languages. 1858 .Whitney Orient. Stud. 11 . 5 
The Aryan tribes-for that is the name they gave them¬ 
selves. 187a Freeman Gen. Sketch i. § 2 History in the 
highest and truest sense is the history of the Aryan natives 
of Europe. 1878 Ccsr Mod. Latigs. E. Indies 49 That all 
the other Aryan Vernaculars are variants of Hindi, caused 
by the influence of non-Aryan communities. 1882 Sweet in 
Trans. Phil Soc. 109 Parent Arian had already developed 
a perfectly definite word-order. Ibid, in The original 
Arian mot ‘ Aryan forms. 

B. sb. A member of the Aryan family; one be¬ 
longing to, or descended from, the ancient people 
who spoke the parent Aryan language. 

1851 Ed in. Rev. 328 Times when neither Greece nor India 
were peopled by Arians. 1861 Max Muller Sc. Lang. *1873) 

I. vi. 273 The state of civilisation attained by the Aryans 
before they left their common home. 1870 Emerson Soc. 

4 .SWtY.vii.x37 The days are ever divine as to the first Aryans. 
1878 Cust Mod. Langs. E. Indies 13 The Aryans advanced 
down the basins of the Indus and the Ganges, 1882 Sweet 
Traus. Phil. Soc. 1x4 The primitive Arians. 

Ary anize (e 'rianoiz, a rian- N , v. [f. prec. + I 
-jze.J To make characteristically Aryan. Hence 
Aryanized///. a., made Aryan in language though 
not of Aryan race, as is the ease with some East 
Indian tribes or peoples. 

1858 Whitney Orient. Stud. II. 7 Thus all India .. was 
thoroughly Aryanized. x88o K. Johnston Loud. Geog. 313To 
the aryanised groups belong the Bengali and the Assamese. 

Ary$t, aryht, Aryse, obs. IT. Aright, Arise. 
Ary ole, variant of Akiole, Obs., a soothsayer. 
Aryste, var. Arist, Obs., arising; obs. f. Arras. 
Aryteno- (aritrno), comh. form of next. 

1849 52 Todd Cycl. A/tat. 4 Phys. IV. 1495/2 The aryteno- 
epiglottic portion of the vocal tube. 1881 Mivakt Cat 229 
The aryteno-epiglottidean folds. 

Arytenoid (seritrnoid), a. and sb. Phys. Also 
arytsenoid. [ad. mod.L. aryhvnoidcs, ad. Gr. 
apvTotvo-ubrjs, f. apvTauva funnel, pitcher 4 -ubrjs 
-shaped.] 

A. culj. Funnel-shaped, pitcher-shaped : applied 
spec, to two pyramidal cartilages of the larynx 
which regulate the action of the vocal chords, and 
to parts connected with them. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., The arytaenoidcus [muscle] has 
its head in one arytanoid cartilage, and its tail in the other. 
1836 Tood Cyd.Anat. <5- Phys. 1 . 345 '2 The arytenoid bones. 
1872 Huxlev Phys. vii. 180 Perched side by side upon the 
upper edge of the back part of the cricoid cartilage arc.. the 
arytenoid cartilages. 

B. sb. [se. cartilage, muscle.] 

[1691 Ray Creation 11. (170X) 339 The cartilages called 
A rytenoides. ] 1849-52 Toon Cycl. Anat. <$• Phys. IV. 1493/2 
Arytenoids locked to each other, .by a cartilage. 

Arytenoidal (se rit/’noi dal), a. Phys. [f. prec. 

+ -AL 1 .] Belonging to the arytenoid cartilages, 
etc. 

1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 50 These ary tenoidal movements 
can be beautifully demonstrated by means of the laryngo¬ 
scope. 

As (a»z, 3cz, oz), adv. {coup., and ret. pron.) 
Forms: 1-3 allswa, al-swfi, (\VS. 1-2 ea!sw&\ 


North. 2-6 alswa (alsua), 4-5 alsa, also, 4-7 als, 
4- as Midi. 3-4 alswo, alsuo, 3-6 also, 4-6 
also, als, 3- as, (4-5 os). South. 2-3al.se, 2-4 ase, 
2- as. [A worn-down form of all-so, OE. all-swd 
1 wholly so, quite so, just so,’ which in its sim¬ 
ple demonstrative use remains dissyllabic (see 
Also), but as a relative and antecedent has been 
phonetically weakened through alsnni, alsa, alse, 
als, as, anti alswa, alswo, also, also, ase, as, to x/.}. 
This phonetic weakening, in each of its successive 
stages, began with the relative sense, whence it ex¬ 
tended to the other senses: even the weak demon¬ 
strative was reduced in north, dial, to als, but 
remains also in standard Fng. The correlation 
in ‘the colour is as bright as gold,’ where the 
first as is demonstrative or antecedent, and the 
second relative, f in that degree bright, in which 
degree gold is bright was originally expressed 
by so—so, OE. ‘swa bcorht swa gold*; but the 
antecedent or principle form was also strengthened 
by all, ‘ all swa beorht swa gold 1 ; constructions 
which long survived in the south, as ‘so briht 
so (se v gold,’ and *al so (also) briht so (sc; gold.’ 
The prefixed all, though originally emphatic 
altogether, quite, even), soon lost its force, ami 
al-svui, also came to imply 110 more than the 
simple swa, sb. lienee, by 1200 (in the north 
alswa had begun to appear in the subordinate 
clause likewise, ‘ alswa brihht alswa gold,’ a con¬ 
struction soon generally adopted, though almost 
always with the relative in a phonetically weaker 
form than the antecedent, e.g. ‘ alswa briht also 
gold, also briht alse gold, also brijt ase gold, als 
bricht as gold,’ but finally with both correlatives 
worn down, * as bright as gold.’ Also, ase, as 
was even substituted as the relative, when the 
original swa, so remained as the antecedent, whence 
the mod. ‘not so bright as gold.’ OE. na svni beorht 
swa gold, 13th c. southern Eng. * nowht so briht sb 
( se) gold, 1 and 4 nowht so briht alse [ ase gold.’ 

With the wearing down of al-so to as, cf. moil. 
Gcr. also, als, in ' also bald als er kam 1 ME. ‘ all- 
so sone als he coin,’ mod. ‘as soon as he came.’ 

With many common adjectives and adverbs as 
[als, etc/) was formerly written in combination, 
especially in idiomatic constructions, e.g. as much, 
aswcll, asjastc, assoon, aslite ; relics of this survive 
in forasmuch, inasmuch, whereas .] 

The uses of as are here considered, A. in the main 
sentence, B. in the subordinate sentence, C. in 
phrases. At the end of B. are some phraseological 
combinations originating in ellipsis. 

A. In a main sentence, as Antecedent or De¬ 
monstrative Adverb. 

f I. With so in the relative clause. Obs. 

As {alswa, also, alse, a/s, ase) . . . so {swa, so, sc). 
+ 1 . Of quantity or degree: In that degree, to 
such extent ... (in or to which . . . Obs. 

a xooo -Eefric Horn, in Thorpe Anal. 61 Seo bcorhtnys 
is ealswa eald swa }> ;tl L‘ r - r 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 157 Alse 
ra 3 e se he walde. 1205 Lay. 9968 Al swa longe swa be 
worckl siondefl. c 1300 A". Alt's. 395 Al so ofie so he wolde. 
<•1380 Sir Fcrumb. 2329 Ase loude so he. .nii^tc'. lo ysmen 
criede he there. 1393 Lance. P. PI. C. vim. 232 A court as 
clecr so be sonne. 1450 Mykc 394 b«m it;sc hale be Inibbonde 
als blyue Teche & preche so fiys vyuc. 1532 Dice Play 
(1850) 13 Not always as well so I would wish. 

t 2 . Of quality or manner : In that way, in such 
wis*e ... (in which) . . . Obs. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 25 Al swa he do 5 swa b c swica. Ibid. 
159 Alswa sc be sunne drach up b one deu. c 1200 Okmin 
Dcd. 281 And all all swa sc Godes Lamb .. mihhte. 

II. With as also in the relative clause: 

As {alnoa, also, alsa, alse, als, ase, as) . . . as 
(alswa, etc.). 

3 . Of quantity : In that degree ; to that extent 
... (in or to which') . . . Expressing the Compara¬ 
tive of Equality: as good as gold ; as wise as fair; 
as strong as ever; as soon as you can; and in in* 
numerable proverbial similes, as black as jet, as 
brave as a lion, etc. 

c 1x75 Cott. Horn. 239 Alse lange alse 3c lefedc & .. alse 
longe as ic lefie. <riz2o Hali Mcid 5 Syon lis] ase muchd 
on englische Icodenc ase heh sihde. a 1300 Cursor M. 
823 Als fast als bai had don bat sinne. Ibid. 7526 J>ar he 
stod als still os stake. C1314 Guy IFaruc 87 Also hid als 
he may. c 1325 E. E.Allit. F. B. 984 Al-so salt as ani 
sc- c 1325 Ccenr de L. 2524 Alsoo faste As quarret off the 
arweblast. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. iv. 195 Als longe as owre 
lyf lasteih. c 1386-CiiAUCtR Prol. 287 Al so lene was Ins 
hors as is a rake. cx420 Amad'ice xli, Als gay Als any 
erliche mot), c 1425 Wvntoun Cron. vtit. 16$ Alsa. frely 
as before. 1485 Caxton Paris 4 H. [1868)63 Also sick as 
she was. 1530 Sarion Man. in Maskelt Mon. Rit. 11 . 295 
Alse often as ihei be. .required. 1583 Stubbes Auat. Abus. 
ii. 10 As round as a ball. 1588 A. King Canisius Catech. 
hi Als far as appertcins to y* office. 1608 Armin Nest 
Ninn. 1 x He was as dead as a doore nayle. 1701 W.Wotton 
Hist. Rome Alex. iii. 504 He was as covetous as cruel. 1711 
S TKELzSpect. Na 135 r 5 Ashu-.y as possible. 1849 Macaulay 












AS. 

Hist. Eng. 1 . 275 lie used it, as far as lie dared. 1879 Black 
Macleod 0/D. xxvi, He was as mad as a hatter about her. 

14 . Of quality; In that very way, in such wise 
... (in which) .. . Obs. 

ciijS Lamb, Horn. 153 He his sunnen undc 5 .. alswa alse 
he heom haued idon. c 1330 Ancr, R. 36 And eft biginneS 
..also, ase er. 1340 Ay tub. 137 Alsuo ase )*e 20)*: milde 
here)? be o)?re. .alsuo he blame)? him zelve. 

III. With relative clause wanting. 

5 . In qualifications of degree (cf. f) the relative 
clause may be clliptically absent, especially where 
it expresses: a. ‘ as that or those just mentioned.* 
Here, as in the principal sentence may be rendered 
by cqua/ly. 

e 1386 Chaucer Knts. 7 *. 339 And he loved him as tendurly 
agayn. <"1400 Destr. Troy ix. 4125 Kyng bapmon.. With als- 
mony abill shippes auutrid hym scluyn. 1509 Barclay Shyp 
0/Rolys (1874) II. 81 Thoughe he l>e good, yet other ar als 
bad. 1551 I'irsks Herbal 115681 119 Galene saycih that 
clinopodium is hole and dry in the thyrde degre, hut our 
clinopodium is not al so hote. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 113 
r 4 Chance has. .thrown me very often in her way, and she 
as often has directed a Discourse to me. Mod. * Come for* 
ward/ ‘Thank you ! 1 hear quite as well where 1 am/ 

b. 'as not,’ 4 as the opposite course,’ ‘as any¬ 
thing else’; e.g. in as Inf. as soon t^as not). As 
good, as well : see C. phrases. 

*775 Sheridan* Rivals v. Hi, I'd as lieve let it alone. 

C. 4 as can be imagined,’ 4 as may be, 1 ‘as pos¬ 
sible, 1 cf. L. quant in quant maximum , etc. Ksp. 
in As-fast, As m>un, As-tite, Alswithk, q.v. 

B. In a subordinate sentence, as a Relative or 
Conjunctive Adverb, introducing a clause which ex¬ 
presses I. II. the mode (manneranti degree , whence 
also III. the time. phut. IV. reason, V. purpose , 
result , of the principal sentence ; passing into VI. 
a relative pronoun, a relative particle, VII. a merely 
subordinating conjunction, and VIII. a limiting or 
restrictive particle. 

I. Of quantity or degree. (Preceded by adjective 
or adverb.) 

1. V ith antecedent as alswa, alswo, also, alse , 
als, etc/ : ... in which degree, to what extent. 
Expressing with antecedent as, the Comparative of 
Equality. 

| Sec A. II. 3, all the quotations for which also illustrate this.) 
b. Expressing a comparison with a hypothetical 
fact or state expressed by the subjunctive : As if, 
as though. (Cf. y.) a/eh. 

1366 Maundev., \\c! as thei had l>cn of the same Con- 
tree. 1399 I.AVot. Rb. Redclets in. 46 Thannc cometh 
)>er a congioun .. As not of his nolle as he b c nest made, 
v 1590 Marlowe Jew Malta \. i. 59 Will sene as well as 1 
were present there. « 795 Sou THEY Joan of Arc x. 325 A> 
certain of .success As he had made a league with Victory. 

2 . With antecedent so {swa, swo) in the same 
sense as 1. 

a esp. in negative sentences. 

c 1120 Vrctsun in Coft. Horn. 187 Hwi ne fele ich )> e in mi 
breostes swo swotc ase )>u art. 1366 Maundev. ix. 107 The 
cytee is not now so gret, as it was wont to be. 1595 Shaks. 
John v. v. 21 The day shall not he vp so soone as 1 . 1818 
Scott Rob Roy, You have never so much as answered me. 
1849 Macaulay Hist . 1. i. 10 No country suffered so much 
.. as England. 

b. in certain affirmative sentences. pSee So.) 
T1460 Tcnonley Myst. 37 A child so lufand as thou art. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 11. 1. 83 I,ooke I so pale. Lord Dorset, 
as the rest? 1605 -- Macb. 1. ii. 43 .So well thy words be¬ 
come thee, as thy wounds. 1690 Locke Hum. Cnd., I shall 
he pardoned for calling it by so harsh a name as madness. 
174a Richardson Tame la ill. 82 To think I should act so 
barbarously as I did. 18 . M mcaclay Essays IV. 146 In a 
world so full of temptation as this, a 1850 Ix>ngf. So long as 
you are innocent fear nothing. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. xix. 
ii, When did a morning shine So rich in atonement as this? 

3 . With antecedent as \^so) suppressed : 

a. Giving emphasis or absoluteness to the at¬ 
tribute or qualification. 

c laoo 'S'tin. Coll. Horn., Fair alse ntone, icoren alse sunc. 
1383 Wyclif Song Sol. vi. 10 Fairc as the moone, chosen 
as the sunne, ferful as of tentes sheltrun ordeyned. 1590 
Shaks. Muis. X. t. i. 144 Momentarie as a sound : Swift 
as a shadow, short as any dreame, Briefe as the lightening. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. t.iii. 5 Soone as the royall virgin he d.d 
spy. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 138 Soon as they forth were 
come. 1743 Richardson Pamela Ill. 241 My good Lady., 
made me proud as proud can be. 1835 Crabbe Par. Reg. 
x. 288 His favourite Lucy should be rich as fair. Mod. 
Quick as thought, Roger seized the oar. 

b. esp. In parenthetical clauses forming an exten¬ 
sion of the subject or predicate, the antecedent {so, 
as) formerly present is now omitted, and the rela¬ 
tive has acquired somewhat of a concessive force 
—Though, however. 

1397 R. Glouc. 47 To brynge vs, so fre as we be)?, in to fyl 
seruage. c 1300 in Wright Pop. Sc. 137 And 3111 as gret as 
urthc and as lute as heo is, Ther nis bote, etc. 1393 1 -angl. 
/’. PI. C. xiv. *85 So wis as |ww art holde..so wide as bow 
regnest. x6az Heylin Cosmogr. itt. <16731 114/1 As Pet. 
Rain as (as great a Clerk as he wast. .hath most vainly told 
us. 1641 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 37, I took leave of.. Ant¬ 
werp, as late as it was, embarking for Brussels. 1737 Swift 
lVond. Wonders Wks. 1755 II. 11. 52 The world, as cen¬ 
sorious as it is, hath been so kind, etc. 174a Richardson 
Pamela III. 45 Bad as his Actions we re., would there not 
have been, etc. ? 1835 Ckabbe Par. Reg. x. 534 Fair as she 
is, I would my widow take. 
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+ 4 . After ihe comparative degree =Than. Obs. 
cxc. in dialects. (Cf. Ger. so . . . als, besser als, L. 
tarn . . . quant, plus quant.) 

* 4 60 Easton Lett. 363 1. 534, 1 liadde never more ticede.. 
as I have at this tyme. 1513 Douglas sEncts 11. xii. <xi.) 
no Quhal inair hard mischance.. Apperii tome as that? 
1533 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. ccii. 238 They coude do no 
better.. as to make to their capitayne sir Eustace Damlreti- 
court. 1568 Marr. Wit f Wisd. (1846. 27, I had rather 
haue your rome as your coinponie. 1653 Urquhart Robe- 
lats 11. xxxii. |D.\ I .. never made better cheer in my life as 
then. 1834 Scott .S'/. Romm's it (D.», I rather like him as 
otherwise. 

II. Of quality or manner. (Preceded by a verb.) 

* With antecedent expressed. 

t 5 . With antecedent as {alnca, alsa, also , alse, 
als, etc.): ... in which way, in the way that. Obs. 
(See A. II. 4 ; the quotations for which al*o‘il lust rate this.) 

6. \\ ith antecedent so {siva, s?t*o), or an equiva¬ 
lent phrase containing such, same: ... in the manner 
that . . . arch. (So is now usually omitted: see <S.) 

Sec so ... as .. . of result, infra V. 

**05 Lay. 6753 And swa lie J?cr agon ase )>e o&er hmfde 
tdon. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 117 Su as I shall rehercen The 
tides of the yere (liversen. 1580 Lyc.y Euphues (16361 H iv, 
f»od will so hlesse you, as., yuur hearts cau wish. 1611 
Bible. (ten. xviii. 5 So doe, as thou hast said. Mod. The 
committee was not so constituted as he had expected. 

7 . W ith the clauses transposed for emphasis; as 
... so: a. In what maimer . . . yjn that manner ) ; 
in the way that . . . 

1383 Wyclif Ps. cii. 15 As the flour of the fcld so he sha! 
floure out. c 1430 Liber Cocorum 38 As 1 tolde byforc, so 
have )>ou celc. 1611 Biiu.e Isa. xxiv. 2 It shall be as with 
the people, so with the priest, as with the seruant,so with his 
master, etc. 1614 R. Tailor Hog hath lost Pearl in Dodsl. 
O. P. 17801 VI. 400 As she brews sn let her bake. 1697 
Dkvdes / trg. Georg, iv. 40 A' the Cold Congeals into a 
Lump the liquid Gold ; .So 'tis again dissolv'd by Summer's 
Heat, i860 1 rfnch Serm. U'estm.. / b. xi. 117 As our speech 
i->, >o we are, 

b. In proportion or degree as . . . 

1541 Llyot Image (nK't. 8 As they excelled in abhomina- 
cion, so preferred he theim. 

c. Even as, just as; both. . . and, equally . . . and. 
Lat. eunt . . . turn, are It. 

1603 Fulbkckk Pandcctes 69 A thing as ancient, >o ne- 
ce.ssaric. 1607 Sc hoi. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. i. 28 Shce hath 
as bewayld, so also renounced her former coumrey. 1635 
N unton Fmgm. Reg. 200 in Phteuix 11707' I, As he was a 
great soldier, so was he of suitable magnanimity. 1713 
Durham Phys. Iheol. tv. x. 11752* 173 As they are the most 
pernicious of birds so are the) the most rare. 1837 Sir 
W. Hamilton Metaph. xxviii. (1870* II. 173 As some philo¬ 
sophers have denied to vision all perception of extension .. 
so others have equally refund this perception to touch. 

* * U ilh antecedent not expressed. 

8. = with antecedent so omitted : a. ... in the 
manner or way that . . . As you were ! ; in Drill): 

' Return to the position in which you were before !* 
As it stands : taken or considered as it now is. 

<1175 Lamb. Horn. 17 Heore uuol a3esl to .. wiflstewen 
3if |hi miht al swa hit is nu la^e a londe. c 1350 Gen. <4 Ex. 2212 
losepcs men dor qtiiles deden Al-so losep hem adde beden. 
a iToo //ar e/oh 306 Shal it uouht ben als sho ihenkes, Hope 
maketh fol man oftc blenkes. 1377 Langl. PI. B. Prol. 
120 To tilic and trauaile as trewe lyf askej?. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ezra vi. 9 There shalbe geuen them daylie as is 
acordingc. i6tt Biblf. John xv. 12 That ye love one an¬ 
other, as 1 have loved you. 1625 Markham Sottldier's 
Aecid. 21 To reduce any of these words of direction to the 
same order or station in which the Souldier stood before .. 
you shall say . . As you were. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. r816 1 I. xiiL 103 An Englishman .. thought he might in- 
suit Scotchmen as he pleased. 1833 Carlyle Remin. (1881) 
1 .15 Ect me write m3' books as he built his houses. 1865 
Fredk. Gt. VI. (1873'29 General amicable As-yuu-werc 
iK'tween Austria and Bavaria. 1882 limes 5 July ji The 
oath, as it stands, is and ought to be a religious test. 

b. To the same extent as. in so far as; in pro¬ 
portion as; according as ; just as, even as. 

C1335 St. Marherete (1866) 13 pat eider of odcres, as of his 
ahne, beo trusti. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, lit. iii. 165 As thnu 
art but man I dare, hut, as thou Brt a Prince, I fcare thee. 
1670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 32 Since the Rents of I .and are 
valuable, as the Trade of the place is. 1710 Berkeley Princ. 

11 urn. Knoud. t. § 1 Which, as they are pleasing or disagree¬ 
able, excite the passions of love, hatred, etc. 1751 Johnson 
Rambt. No. 165 r 3 Our state may indeed be more or less 
imbittered, as our duration may be more or less contracted. 
1837 Sik W. Hamilton Metaph. xxxviii. (1870) 11 . 374 It is 
blasphemy to say that God only is as we are able to think 
Him to be. 

C. In the phrases accordingly) as, in proportion 
as, and Ihc like. 

[See instances under According, etc.] 

d. In antithetical or parallel clauses, introducing 
a known circumstance with which a hypothesis is 
contrasted, or beside which a new circumstance is 
placed : ... as on the other hand ; even as; where¬ 
as ; whilst. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. clxxvi. 213 If kyng Johan had 
ben in Fraunce, as he was in Englandc [/. e. instead of be¬ 
ing, as was the fact, in England], ne durst not haue done as 
he dyd. 1603 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 347 Had 1 but time, ias this 
fell sergeant, death, Is strick'd in his Arrcstl 17x5 Be knet 
Own lime 11 . a The King’s own religion was suspected, as 
his brother’s was declared. 1848 ’Thackeray itk. Snobs 
(1869VXVL 71 It has its prejudices, to be sure, as which of us 
has not ? Mod. Tfl had been present, as 1 was not, I should 
have asked an explanation. 


AS. 

e. As also introduces an additional circumstance; 
Also in the same way, and likewise, and ... as well! 

*793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 252 To carry her a rope to 
the landing-place, as also one lo the .. rocks on each side. 

9 . Introducing a supposition, expressed by the 
subjunctive mood: As if, as though, arch. (Cf. 1 b.) 

\ l ZS O. E. Citron., Uuard )> e sunne suite als it uuare thre 
mht aid mone. a 1250 Owl ttf Sight. X46 To-svoIIe .. Also ho 
hadde ooe frogge i-svolje. a 1300 Havelok 508 Starinde als 
he were wod. 14x3 Lydg. Pylgr. S07vie 11. xlv. 51 Somme 
hadden lunge hoked clawes, lyke as they had ben lyons. 
*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, \. i. 103 Vndoing all, as all had never 
hm. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 447, I heard the wrack As earth 
and sky would mingle. 1681 Dryden Abs. <5- A chit. 848 It 
looks as Heav’n our Ruin had design’d. 1800 Coleridge 
Wallenstein 1. v, He looks as he had seen a ghost. 

b. If and though are now commonly expressed. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7690 Als pof his wi)?erwin he war. 
15*3 Fitzherb. Sttrv. xi. '1530^ 17 As and a lorde haue a 
inanour. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Jan. 18 As if my yeare 
were wast, and woxen old. 1795 Southey Joan 0/Arc 1.381 
Wks. I. 14 As though by Nome divinity possess’d. 1867 
Carlyle Remin. (i88i> II. 18, 1 was banished solitary as if 
tu the bottom of a cave. 

c. esp. in As it were : as if it were so, if one might 
so put it, in some sort: a parenthetic phrase used 
to indicate that a word or statement is perhaps 
not formally exact though practically right. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sonne Pr. T. 26 She was as it were a 
maner deye. 1399 I^angl. P. PI. C. tx. 22 Ich wolde a-saye 
som tyme fur solas, as hit were. 1531 Elyot ^'.(18341211 
I t draweth a man as it were by violence. 1579 E. K. in 
Spenser's Sheph. t al. Mar. 11 Gloss., The messenger, and as 
it were, the forerunner of springe. 169* E. Walker Epic- 
tetus' Mor,i 1737'xxii, You're as it were the Actor of a Play. 
1711 Steele Spect. No. 32 r 1 She has thought fit, as it were, 
to mock herself. 1881 Blciianan God <5- Man 1. 124 She 
took him at once, as it Mere, into her confidence. 

10 . With the subordinate clause abbreviated : In 
the same way as, as if, as it were. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 55 Eall-swit to )>e< 5 fe 3e syn 5 
cumene. 138* Wyclif ibid. 25 As to a theef 5ee han gon 
out. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 1 His angry slecdc did chide 
his foining bitt, As much disdayning to the curbe to yield. 
1611 Bible Heb. xii. 7 God deafeth with you as with sonnes. 
1663 Gerbikr Counsel Cijb, The Horse .. is as to seek. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry «Y Mas. §6. 97 One of them las 
Mounded 1 fell doM-n. 1817 Byron Man/red 1. ti. 15, 1 .. Be¬ 
hold the tall pines dwindled as to shrubs, a 18*1 Kfats To 
E ngland, To sit upon an Alp as on a t hrone. 1850 Tennyson 
Enid 2to His .. hand Caught at the hilt, as to abolish him. 

+ b. With numbers—About, as it were, Gr. cuy, 
'l/oft, OK. my Ice, Goth. swe. Obs. 

1382 \\ yclif John vi. ip Whanne b e * hadden roM'id as 
fyue and tM-enty furlongts or )>ritty. 1523 Lo. Berners 
Froiss. I. xliv. 59 They Mere a great numbreasa xl. M. men. 

11 . W ith subordinate clause reduced to its subject 
or object: a. After the manner of, in the likeness 
of. the same as, like. 

moo Trm. Colt. Horn. 109 Ure helende aros alse sunne. 
U1220 Leg. St. Rath. 1361 pe Reiser kaste his hcaued as 
M od mon. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1. 178 Alse sede in )>e season 
soMe it on )>e erthe. 1590 Spenser F.Q. 1. i. 29 And often 
knockt hi-* fercst, as one that did repent. x6u Bible Gen. 
iii. 5 Yee shall bec as Gods, kriOM'ing good and euill. 1849 
Macaulay HJst. Eng. II. 559 To the .. ignorant populace 
the Iam' of nations and the nsk of bringing on their country 
the just vengeance of all Europe Mere as nothing. 1876 
Gref.n Short Hist. x. § 4 (18811800 Spain rose as one man 
against the stranger. 

b. In the character, capacity, or role of. 

1533 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. v. 4 Her sonne, M hoM-asas the 
next heire male. 1742 Middleton Cicero I. tv. 303 Assisted 
by Fompey as augur. x8io Scott Lady 0/L. 111. vii, He as 
truth received What of his birth the croM-d believed. 1837 
Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxvi. (1870) II. 139 The fact is 
assumed as an hypothesis; the hypothesis explained as a 
fact. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint.{ 1851) I.t. 1. i. 6 The lesson 
which men receive ns individuals, they do not learn as na¬ 
tions. 1875 Higgtnson Hist. U. S. xvi. 151 This design Mas 
afterwards used as a flag. 

c. Introducing a coinplcmental nominative or ob¬ 
jective afler such verbs as seem, appear, pass, rank', 
view, regard, represent, treat, acknowledge, knenu, 
consider , accept , etc.: see these words. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. v. vi. 145 Regarded As the most Noble 
Coarse. 1711 Addison Sped. No. p p 1 He was saluted as a 
Brother. C1740 Fielding Ess. Convert, ad init., Man is 
generally represented as an animal formed for.. society. 
174a Richardson Pamela Ill. 76 Might have imputed to 
me as Arrogance, or Revenge. 180a Scott Minstr. Sc. Bord. 
I. 8 lie M-hom all civilized nations now acknowledge as the 
Father of Poetry-. *837 M acaulay Bacon , Ess. (1854* I. 346/1 
In M-hat M-e consider as his weakness. 1876 Green Short 
Hist . x. § 4 (1881) 787 Who still looked on themselves as 
mere settlers. .and who regarded the name of ‘ 1 rishman ’ as 
an insult. 

12 . As who: a. Like one who, as if one. arch. 

t 1551-6 Robinson tr. More’s Utopia 35 As who should sai 
it were a very daungerous matter, a 1586 Anstv. Cartwright 
9 Walke belore me, and be thou vpright, and 1 M ill make my 
couenant betM-eene me and thee. As who say, one condi¬ 
tion ..of the couenant is our vpright and good profession. 
1606 Holland Sutton. Annot. 14 His courteous cariage and 
affabilitic: as who M'as readie to accept of petitions and 
requests. 1848 Dickens Dombey 212 The Manager inclined 
his head, and shoM cd his teeth, as who should say .. Is that 
the case ? 

t b. As being he who. So, as which, etc. Obs. 

1574 if. Marlorats Abocatips. 9 So consequently before 
Christ, as who sitteth by God the father. 15^3 Golding 
Calvin on Dent, exevi. 1219 Let vs call vppon him, as which 
is the chiefe sacrifice that hec requireth al our handes. 
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Ibid. vi, 31 A veric notable point, as whereof wee may 
gather verie good and profitable doctrine. 

13 . Introducing a clause not dependent on the 
predicate of the principal sentence, but referring 
elliptically to some other word or part, or paren¬ 
thetically to the statement itself contemplated in 
regard to its truth, authority, universality, etc. As 
a rule : to state the general rule disregarding 
exceptions ; generally, in the great majority of 
cases. As usual : as is or was usually the case. 

c 117S Lamb. Horn. 17 Al swa ic cr seide, jif eni mon lou- 
ward criste isunejede, etc. c 1230 Ancr. R. 166 Nu, as ich 
sigge, J?is deorewur&c hcatewi i&isso bnichele ueiles, etc. 
c 140© Afol. Loll. 27 He do)? ai )>o pingis hat plesun God, os 
Himself seij>. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr.Sowle 1. xxiy. 29 His skryp 
and burdon, whiche, as he seyth, he nc left neuer. 1711 Ad¬ 
dison Sped. No. 5 r 3 This project, as I have since heard, is 
postponed 'till the Summer Season. 1711 Steele ibid. No. 
104 F3 The Model.. w f as, as I take it, first imported, from 
France. 1754 Hume Hisl.EngA 18121 I. viii. 409 This war 
was, as usual, no less feeble in its operations, than.. frivolous 
in its cause and object. 188a Jessoh* in 1 qth Cent. Nov. 
735 The masses in towns are, as a rule, destitute of faith 
in the unseen. 

14 . Introducing a clause used to attest a state¬ 
ment or to adjure any one by his faith, hopes, or 
fears: In such a manner as befits the prayer, wish 
( obs.), anticipation, belief, profession that . . . 

n386 Chaucer Sqrs. T. 461 If it lay in my might, I wold 
amenden it.. Als wisly help me grete God of kynde. ^1435 
Torr, Portugal 1446 Sir 'Iorent said, ‘as God me specie, 
We wille firste se that ffede.’ Ibid. 2504 Damyselle, also 
muste 1 the 1 =as may 1 prosper 1 ), Sylvcr and asure beryth 
he. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, ill. iii. 119 This sweares he, as he 
is a Prince, is iust, And as 1 am a Gentleman, 1 credit him. 
1795 Southey Joan of Arc 1. 422 Wks. I. 15 Think well of 
this; As you are human, as you hope to live In peace. 
1849 Macaulay Hitt. ling. II. 78 Admonished to speak 
with reverence of their oppressor.. as they would answer it 
at their peril. 

115 . In exclamatory sentences or clauses : The 
manner in which ... , in what manner, how. Obs. 
exc. in dialects; replaced by how. 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 62 I.ouerd Crist, ase men wolden steken 
veste euerich JmrL 1566 Knox /list. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 103 
Which, as it was keapt, the ishew will witnesse. 1816 Scott 
Antiq. xxvi, ‘But see as our gudemither’s hands and lips are 
ganging.' 

III. Of time and place. 

16 . At or during the time that; when, while ; at 
any time that, whenever. Introducing a contem¬ 
poraneous event or action. (As when rarely takes 
the place of simple as.) 

c J220 Urcisun in Lamb. Horn. 189 He strahte fork his 
riht earin asc Ihel stode o rode. 1297 R. Glouc. 283 As J>ys 
kyng Edgar an hontcb ywend was. Alone he com frain ys 
men. ^1380 Wyclif iVycIcd 8 The material bread that he 
had in hys handes as when he sayde {Hoc at corpus mental. 
1483 Caxton G , de (a Tour Fiiij, But as his wrath is gone 
she may wel shewe to hym y‘, etc. 1596 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 
29 And all the way he prayed as he went. 1697 Drvden 
Virg. Georg, in. 529 They wander, grazing as they go. 1742 
Richardson Pamela Ilf. 83 One Day,as she and 1 sat to¬ 
gether. Mod. The thought occurred to me as I was watch* 
mg the procession. 

17 . At the place that, in which, where. Obs. exc. 
as in last quotation, where it passes into prec. sense. 

1*97 R. Glouc. 555 Bituene Seint Oswalde's 3at, and ]>e 
Norp 3at iwis, Is a long wal inon, as abbode's orchard is. 
c 1305 St. Andrew 16 in E. E. P. (1862) 98 Wende to patras 
To cite .. as seint andreu w as. **1420 Chron. Vilod. 390 
J>en went key J>ederward as bis tresere lay. I1711 Stkelk 
Sped. No. 2F2 He has his Periwig powdered at the Bar¬ 
ber’s as you go into the Hose. Cf It is right in front of you 
as you cross lxmdon Bridge.) 

IV. Of reason. 

18 . In conformity with, or in consideration of, 
the fact that ; it being the case that; inasmuch as ; 
since. 

<21400 Cov. Mysl. 281 Lete me fro this deth fie, As I dede 
nevyr no trespace. 1664 Butler Hiut. n. ii. 202 As no Peer 
is bound to swear., it follows .. I'affirm it is no perj'ry. 
1766 GoLdsm. Vic. IV. i, My eldest son .. was bred at Ox¬ 
ford, as l intended him for one of the learned professions. 
Mod. As you are not ready, we must go without you. Me 
may have one, as he is a friend, 
b. Also with participial clause. 

1631 NVeever Anc. Fntt. Mon. 794 He was enforced to 
rctume, as destitute of those further succours. 1677 Moxos 
Mech. Exerc. (1703) 203 The whole Work will be spoiled, as 
being smaller than the proposed Diameter. 1699 Bentley 
Phot. Introd. 24 [He] is not handsom : as having a flat Nose. 

V. Of result, actual or intended. 

* With antecedent, so, such, that in the principal 
sentence. 

f 19 . With finite verb. Obs. and replaced by that. 
a. So ... as : in such manner, to such a degree. .. 
that. 

c 1460 Fortescuk Abs. % Lint. Mon. (1714^ 93 The Com¬ 
mons .. be so poer, as they may not gyve any thyng of their 
own Goods. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11.141 This so amazed 
our men.. as they forsooke their Commanders, and left 
them. 1622 Sparrow Rationale (1661) 24^ A thing so plain 
as it needs no proof. 1742 Middleton Ctccro 11 , vn. 207, I 
despised you .. so as nothing could be prouder. 1777 
Robertson Hist. Arncr. I. 203 His largest vessel was so 
clumsy and unfit for service, as constrained him to bear 
away for Hispaniola. 

+ b. Suek ... as: of that kind . . , that. Obs. 
147S Caxton Jason 23 The raynes of his horse faylled .. in 


suche wise as he tumbled, the hede under, c 1555 Harps- 
fiei.d Divorce Hen. Id It (18781 178 Such .. calamity .. as 
since Christ his birth it neversuffered the like. 1628 Kelt 1 jam 
Resolves 1. x. "Wks. 1677, 14 He that longs for Heaven with 
such impatience, as he will kill himself. 1671 Milton 
Samson 350, 1 gained a son, And such a son as all men 
hailed me happy. 

c. The transition from the earlier as to that , was 
effected by the intermediate as that. arch. 

1599 Greene Atphonsus (1861) 245 Hath god Mars such 
force .. As that he can. a 1687 Petty Pot. Arit/i. Pref. 11691) 
A iij, The Price of Food so reasonable, as that Men refuse to 
have it cheaper. 1795 tr. MercieVs Fragm. Pot. <y Itist. 1.32 
The pow er .. placed in the hands of a chief, in such a way 
as that the principle of unity in the government will he ap¬ 
preciated. a 1866 J. Grotk Exam. Util. Philos. 362 In such 
a manner as that the thought of Him is, etc. 

20 . With infinitive of result or purpose. Still 
in use ) Formerly that also occurred as antecedent 
instead of such : ef. 24. 

c 1590 Marlowe Faust us .xiii. 13 Do us that favour, as to 
let us see that peerless dame. 1662 11 . Moke Ant id. At It. 1. 
xi.< 1712)35 To bear themselves so as.. to cause an Arbitrarious 
Ahlegatiun of the Spirits. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 1 r?, 

1 am not so vain as to think. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxvi. 
(1878) 345 Announced in a voice so loud, as to make al!.. 
aware of the important communication. Mod. He so ac¬ 
quitted himself as to please everybody. Be so good as to 
come. 

* * With antecedent so wanting, or conjoined 
with as in (he subordinate clause. 
f 21 . With finite verb: With the result or pur¬ 
pose that. Obs . and replaced by so Unit. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 586 Adam was made of manes elde, 
Als he might him seluen w-clde. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
21 b, So as hee that holdeth by escu.nge, hokleth by homage. 
C1590 Marlowe Fuustns x.31 The bright shining of whose 
glorious acts Lightens the world with his reflecting beams. 
As .. It grieves my soul 1 never saw the man. 1628 Howies 
Thucydides (1822) 120 He miscarried hy unskilfulness so a*- 
the loss can no way be ascribed to cowardice. 1797 Dims 
ing Disord. Horned Cattle 118 The joints w ill bend so as 
the decs or horny part .. can be inclosed in the hand. 

f b. The transition from so as to so that gave 
the intervening so as that. arch. 

177* 84 Cook Voy. 117 /j HI. 795 (Thcyl had never been 
sufficiently examined, so as that an accurate judgement 
might he formed of their coasts. 

22 . With infinitive of result or purpose. 

Mod. Put on your gloves, so as to l>e ready. 

VI. Introducing an attributive clause ; after the 
antecedents such, same, or their equivalents. 

26 . Hie adjective such (OF. swylc, sw{le, Goth, 
swA-lcilS) contains the adv. swa, so, and may be 
analyzed as ‘ so-constituted’: like so, therefore, it 
is followed by as ; see above, 19 b. b. Same was 
in OF, an adv. followed by swa. Hence, after such 
and same, as comes, through ellipsis, to act as a 
relative pronoun = That, who, which. 

But same as usually expresses identity of kind, same that 
absolute identity, except in contracted sentences where 
same as is alone found: cf. ‘he uses the same books as 
you do,' * he uses the same books that yon do/ ‘ he uses the 
same books as you/ ' you and he use the same hooks/ 
t-1175 Lamb . Horn. 83 llo nimed al swuch hou [/.r, hue) 
alsc ho bvr on unit, c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 4108 Alswilc als 1 mm 
hihujfltik hee. 1340 Hampole Pr. Couse. 835 pan sal he 
on k^ same wys hethen wende .. right als he cam. 1548 
Compi. Scot. 38 That satnyu sound as lhay beystis bed 
blauen. 1549 Coyekoalk Erasm. Par. Rom. ix, Suche as 
growe out of kynde. 16x1 Bible Transt. Pref. 2 Such a one 
as was the glory of the land of Israel. 1711 Steele Sped. 
No. 118 f 3 Such a Passion as I have had is never well 
cured. 1718 Hickks & Nelson Life Et tiles vetl App. 57 
This is about the same Number as was now. 1789 G. 
White Setborne xvil 11853172 Such a severe stroke .. as put 
out one eye. 1832 Carlyle Rem in. h88j) I. 8 Never shall 
we again hear such speech as that w-as. 1879 Lubbock Set. 
Led. ii. 31 Bees like the same odours as we do. 

+ 24 . The antecedent such is also replaced by 
that, those, or entirely omitted, leaving as an ordi¬ 
nary relative pronoun — That, who, which. Cf. 
Norse use of sow. Obs. in standard English, but 
common dial, in England and the United States. 

c 1304 St. Edmund 225 in E. E. P. (1862) 77 Drau^tes as me 
drawep in poudre. 1366 Maun dev. v. 36 The firste Soudan 
was Zarocon.. as was Tadre to Sahaladyn. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 
32 Tho as were present. 1525 I.n. Berners Froiss. II. Pref., 
The ymages as they used in olde tyme to erecte in worshyp. 
X592 Shaks. Rom. % Jut. 11. i. 36 That kind of Fruitc As 
Maides call Medlers. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 222 
To those as have no children. 1645 Fuller Good Th. in 
Bad T. (1841) 32 It is false that the marigold follows the sun, 
whereas the sun follows the marigold, as made the day be¬ 
fore him. 1747 Gould Eng. Ants 70 That prodigious Size 
as we see in many Places, c 1852 f.amphghter (1854)91 
It's he as lives in the great stone house.„ 

+ b. Extended to as that. Obs. Cf. as which , 12 b. 
1663 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 140 If they had any 
thing as that remained on their part. 

*• As (after such or that), frequently represents 
not merely the simple relative, but the relative with 
its governing preposition; and then approaches the 
adverbial use in o. 

1693 Mem. Count Teckcty 1. 16 A City of that importance 
as [ £=of which] Cassovia .was. 17.11 Stef.le Sped. No. 11 
r 5 She should be clothed in such Silks as his Wastecoat was 
made of. 

25 . In parenthetic clauses, affirming, explaining, 
or commenting on a word in the principal sentence. 


In parenthetic affirmations, e. g. * fool a* I am,’ 
that is more common than as. 

c 1550 Jacke Jugeter (1820) 24 Like a foie as 1 am and a 
drunken knave. 1577 A/. Aug. Mannell 93 () hard and 
cursed case as it was. 1605 Shaks. Lear m. vii. 33 Yii- 
nicrcifull Lady, as you are. Pine none. 1607 — Temp. 1. ii. 
346 ,1 haue vs T d thee 1 Filth as thou art) with humane care. 
1714 Addison Sped. No. 568 ri Me designs his chasm, as 
you cull it, for an Hole to creep out at. 1835 Lytion 
Kienzi xii, Crouch ! wild beast as thou art 1 

b. As frequently refers to the whole statement 
contemplated as a fact: = A thing or fact which. 

1552 T. Haknabk in Ellis Orig. I.ett. Ser. 11. II. 202 YfT so 
be y‘ that we .shoulde warre with them (as God defendc. 
1802 M. Edgeworth Moral Tates 1 . xiii. 103)1816) He was 
an Englishman, as they perceived by his accent. 

26 . Introducing instances in exemplification or 
illustration of a general designation : Like and in¬ 
cluding, such as, of the kind of; for instance, for 
example. 

Apparently an elliptical use of 23, 24; thus, ‘a beast of 
prey, as the lion or tiger'=‘a beast of prey, such as tin- 
lion or tiger is,* where is a relative pronoun, though in the 
elliptical sentence, it sinks intu a conjunction. 

1340 Hami-ole Pr. tonsc. 700 Many ynels, angers, and 
mvsiheclcs Oft comes til man .. Als feuyr, dropsy, and 
launys. c 1380 Wvt lif J*relates iii. Wks. 188-3. 60 A prelal, 
as an abotl or a priour. 1 1420 f'ullad. on limb. 42 Bcestes 
that shal plowe, As hors and ox. <1530 Ritoni s Bit. Nur¬ 
ture in B a bees Bit. 68 And if your Mayster will haue any 
coiiceites after dinner, as appels. Nuts, or ert-ame. 1705 
Addison Italy 2, I pluck'd aUjiie Five different Sorts . as 
Wilt I-Time, Laiiemler, etc. 

27 . F rom its relative or conjunctive force, as was 
added (rirelv prefixed) to the demonstrative ad¬ 
verbs there , then, thither , thence, after , to make 
them conjunctive; it was used lor some time 
with the interrogatives where, when, whither, 
whence , after they were substituted fi r the demon¬ 
stratives. I Then as is found in modern poets as 

| an archaism ; the others are Obs. Cf. when that, 
after that', and sec Whkkkas, in which the local 
sense is now lost. 

1297 R. Gi.orc. 36-/ J>t-re as ]>r batayle was, an abbey he 
let re re. 1366 Malndia. x. 118 The eolveros re toil men ay.-n 
where as thei ben norissht. < 1386 Chauci r Merck. I. if 
Wel may the sike man wajle and wept:, Ther as ther i> n*> 
wyf the hous to kepe. 147085 1634 Malory Arthur < 1816 

I . 80 Anon, afic-r as Palin was dead, Merlin took his sword. 
*4®3 Caxton G. de la Tour Fij. Thou ..shall not go . 
there as it plcseih me not. 1523 I.n. Hiknirs Trains, 1 . h ii. 
78 Can yc kde vs ther as they be? /bid. cl.v i\. 437 Re 
tourned into Fraunce, thytlcr as they thought to haue 
some aduautage. l 1532 - linen 438 Let the shyppe go 
whether as it wyll tyll it come lo the portc where as thou 
.shake aryue. 1538 Bale litre Laws 4 Where as is n-i 
lawe, call n«> good order he. * 1590 Marlowe Jeia Malta 
v. ii, What Ixxjts it iliee.. 10 be ihe Governor, When as thy 
life shall l)e at ibeir Command ? 1660 Siani.i v Hist. Philo j. 
11701) 269/2 The year following .. when as H11I0 . .accused 
Sophocles for having done contrary to Law. 1808 Son 1 
Alarm. 1. xxviii, When as the Palmer came in hall, Nor loid 
nor knight was ilic-rc more tail. 

VI. Introducing dependent sentences or clauses. 

28 . Introducing a noun sentence, alter say, 
know, think, etc. Sometimes expanded into as 
that. Obs. and replaced by that ; but still common 
in southern dialect speech, where often expanded 
to as how. Connected with IV: cf. that in * the 
man that is coming, 1 ‘ he says that be is coming.’) 

1483 Caxton G. de iu Four 1 - iiij b, 1 sayc not as ycshalle 
be pryuely and alone one by other. 1578 Timmk Calvin on 
Gen . 331 It seeineth to be a very absurd reason that hegivetli, 
as that the children of Abram could not be saved. 1689 
Tty a l Bps. 55 Do you know My Lord BLhop of St. Asaph's 
handwriting? Not as I know of. 1712 Si eele Sped. Nil 
508 r 6 That the Fop .. should say, as he would rather have 
such-a-onc without a Groat, than me with the Indies. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (18111 IV. 259 Pray let her know as 
that 1 will present her .. my I-ancashire Scat. J771 Smol- 
Lett Humph. Ci. I. 274, l believe as how your man deals 
with the devil. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple xiii. Hoppe See¬ 
ing as how the captain had been hauling him uver the coals. 
1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred XL 100, 1 don't know as you'll like 
the appearance of our place. 

f 2 y. Formerly used to introduce an imperative 
sentence. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Tr. 4- Cr. v. 522 ‘ For love of God/ full 
pitously he seide, ‘as go we seene the paleis of Creseidc/ 
c 1386 — Milter's T. 590That hoote kultour in the chymenee 
here. As lene it me : I haue ther-with to doone. 

f 30 . Introducing contracted interrogative sen¬ 
tences: As how? (arch.) As whyl illiterate.) 

1570 Tom son Calvin's Serm. Tim. 16/1 We .shall see some¬ 
time how' here tikes come to turne the groundes of our faith 
wholy vpside downe. As how? If any denie that lesus 
Christ is God euerlasting,etc- 1636 11 kalf.y Epictetus' Man. 
x xxl 39 But I have yet no meanes to benefit my countrey! 
As how man? you cannot builde it a schoole,an Exchange, 
or a Bathe : what's all that to the purpose? 1742 Fielding 

J. Andrews in. xii. (Matz.) If he could be ruined alone, she 
should be very willing for it; for because, as why,.. he de¬ 
served it. 1801 Soutiiey That aba iv. xv. Wks. IV. 145 He 
might awe the Elements, and make Myriads of Spirits serve 
him !.. But as how ? By a league with Hell, a covenant that 
hinds The soul to utter death ! 

31 . Formerly prefixed to an infinitive clause, 
made the occasion of introducing a statement, 
where a participle (or gerund) is now' used: e.g. 
1 Speaking of volcanos, I have seen Etna in full 
eruption.’ 
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c 1374 Chaucer Troylns v. 974 Rut as to speke of love .. 1 
hadde a lord to whom I wedded was. 

VII. Prefixed to prepositions and adverbs. 

32 . The original sense is perhaps seen in such 
expressions as, as regards, as respects, as concerns, 
i.e. *so far as it concerns,’ ‘in the degree, manner, 
or case in which it concerns.’ Cf. L. quod attinet ad. 

1840 Macaulay Ranke, Ess. (1854' II. 543/1 As respects 
natural religion .. it is not easy to see, etc. 1867 Od. Words 
Mar. 160 As regards the virtues that make it possible to live 
the life of a civilised social being. 187a K Hall False 
l’hilot. 50 Nor is he more fortunate as relates to pro¬ 
nunciation. 

33 . With prepositions, as has the general sense 
of as far as, so far as, and thus restricts or spec¬ 
ially defines the reference of the preposition ; e. g. 
as against, as behveen. As anent, as concerning, 
as for, as to, as touching (Fr. quant a), have all 
the sense of ‘ as it regards, so far as it concerns, 
with respect or reference to.’ In as in, as by, as 
after, and other obsolete combinations, as was al¬ 
most plconastie. See these prepositions severally. 

a 1300 Cursor . 1 /. O8S0, I shal 30U shevve wiJ>outcn les As 
anentis \>\s moyses. c 1375 Wyci.ie Antecrist 117 He shal 
be lyoun as to violence; as a lyoun in his chouche as to 
trecherie. c 1386 Ciiaucer Melite us * 189 And as touching 
thy frendes, thou schalt coiwdere which of hem beth most 
faithful, c 1449 Pi-cock Repr. iv. vi. 455 Her blamyng .. 
imiste needis l>e had as for wiiust and vntrewe. 1535 
Coverdale 2 .) face. xi. 20 As concernvnge other thinges .. 

I haue committed them to you re mesHaungers. 1611 Bmi.i. 

1 Cor. viii. 1 As touching things offered unto idols, we kno^. 
*7+8 Hartley Obxerv. Man \. i. § 1 r 5 As to myself, 1 am 
not satisfied. 1857 Helps Friends in C. Scr. 1. 1 . 18 My only 
doubt was as to the mode. 1856 T. Hook Gilb. Gurney 1, 
[He] was questioned as to what efforts he had made to 
rescue his companion. 1876 Gladstone in Contemp. AYr-. 
June 6 The rights of laymen as against priests .. depend . 
upon hi> judgment. Mod. As for you, Sir, your father shall 
hear of this. 

fb. Alter as for, a pronoun was formerly omitted. 
15*5 Lu. Rlkners Froiss. II. ccxlvi. [eexlii.| 756 As for 
these towiics wyll neucr tournc frenche, for they can nat lyuc 
in their daunger. 1533 Roister D. iv. iii. Arb.i 62 

Let him keepe him there still .. As for his lahuur hither he 
shall spende in wast. 1586 Cocas Haven Health 11636' aoO 
As for herbs and fruits, especially raw, at all times are to be 
refused. 

34 . With adverbs and advb. phrases, a. Of time: 
as then, as now, as to-day, as three years ago. where 
as has a restrictive force. Still common dialect- 
ally: but liteiary English retains only as jv/ = up 
to this time, hitherto. 

1297 R. Gi.oi c. 346 po hys lyf was ney ydo, As in he ?,er of 
hys kynedom uienty K. tuo. . 1386 Chaucer Frau hi. T. 249. 

I ne haue as now no ley >er nioore to se>e. <’ 1400 i'waine 
^ Gaw. 153 A Is this time sex ycr, I rade a I lane, . M83 
Caxtox G. de la Jour f mjb, As yet they kepe and hold 
that custonic. 1523 Ln. Berners Froiss. I. cccxiii. 480, I 
vnderstode ho as then. 1551 Asciiam Let. Wks. 1865 1 .11. 2S8 
The prince of Spain, which as to-morrow should have gone 
into Italy. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. ii. 9 An immor- 
taliiie which is hidde from vs as now. 1618 Holton Floras 
11636’ 163 A province untoucht in a manner, and new to us 
as till then. 1651 Relit/. M otion. 77 Who was then as yet in 
possession of the king's heart. 1653 Holcroft Procopius 1. 
15 He could not gel John punished as then. 1760 Mrs. Hi - 
lanv A utub tog. 11861 111 . 608 To carry us off to Longlcat as 
last Thursday. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Fug. II. 497 Things 
as yet looked not unfavourably for James, 
b. Of place: as here , as there, as in that place, 
c 1220 Leg. St. Rath. 3 Constantin & Maxcucc weren on a 
time, as in Reiseres stude, hehest in Rome. < 1435 Terr, oj 
Portugal 2086 Ffor Jhesu love thy sonne hym make, As in 
the stede of me. C1449 Pf.cock Rtpr. 1. vti. 35 Thei diden 
not cllis as there for the venues hut this. I bid, 1. iv. 21 [He] 
groundith not as in that tho gouernauncis. e 1532 Ln. 
Berners Jluon clvi. 602 Let hym go and marry her, for as 
here he hath no ihynge to do. 

C. Phrases. (See A. 111 .) 

1 . As much (besides its ordinary use with and 
without as) has the sense of: The same; what 
practically amounts to that, all that, so. 

1386 Chaucer Frank/. T. 290 This is as much to sayn as 
it was night. 1587 Golding De Moruay viii. 98 Is it not 
asmuch to say, as that the example of the Arke had em¬ 
boldened them to venture vpon the Sea? 1615 Beowf.li. tr. 
At oh mu. Imp. n, § 65, I have heard as much, and all thou 
hast said is true. 1873 Black Tr. Thule xxi. 341 The old 
woman apparently anticipated as much. Mod. I thought 
as much. 

2 . As well (beside its obvious analytical import) 
has the senses: a. ^with following aj) Just as much 

. . as ; equally ... with ; no less . . . than; in the 
same way ... as ; both . . . and ; like; in addition 
to, besides, b. (ellipll) Just as much, equally, no 
less; also, too. c. {absol.) As well as not, as 
well as anything else; hence put deferentially for 
* better/ in which sense as good is also less correctly 
used. As good as has also (d.) the sense of: As 
much (or as little as', what amounts in worth or 
practical effect to, practically. 

a, b. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour E j, |Ye] haue as wel 
for to pay as she hath. 1484 Churchw. Acc. ll'igtoft 
(Nichols 1707) 77 Of dyvers persones, alsowell of men as of 
women of the said towne. 1513-75 Diurn.Occurr.K 1833)81 
Charging all our soueranes liegis, alsweill lo burgh as to i 
land. 1596 Spenser State /ret 50 They spoile aswell the 1 
subject as the enemy. 1718 Free-thinker No. 12, 80 They I 
will conclude him to be a Weak Man, as well as a Bad 


Subject. 1853 Trench Proverb* 123 We have a right to 
assume this to be a voice of God as well. 

C. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1 . 754 We were as good to 
go lowardes Flaunders as to Bologne. 1593 Bilson Caret. 
Christ's Ch. 311 Your Elders were as good spare their paines. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Journe 1778’ 11 . 46 As I am at Versailles 
v 1 might as well take a view of the town. 1773 Goldsm. 
•Stoops to Conq. 11. i, You had as good not make me, 1 tell 
you. 1820 Byron Mar. Fat. iv. ii- 5 It had Ijeen /Vs well had 
there been time. 

d. 1526 Tindale Heb. xi. 12 Of one which was as good as 
deed. 1837 Carlvlk/•>. A’x-7% (1872 II. vi. vi. 244 Some men 
have heart, and some have as good as none. 

II As (as), sb. Also ; asse, aas. [ 1 ,.] A Roman 
copper coin, originally weighing twelve ounces, but 
redneed after the first Punic war to two ounces, 
during the second Punic war to one, and by the 
Lex Papiria (n.c. 191) to half an ounce. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 463 This new brasen Asse ..was 
stamped with a two faced Janus. 1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 
517 A bit uf .Magnet of about the weight of an Aas. 1838 
Arnold Hist. Rome I. 84 The As having been at first a full 
pound in weight. 

\ t As, pers. pron. Obs. [Phonetic variant of es, 
is, lies, his: see His prong) 

1 . Her, it. 2 . Them. 

<*1315 Modi. MS., Laud Misc. 108 If. ib. Ho so wole is 
souls sauui, He as mol ailing fordeose, And who so Lost 
is soule he as sauez, Nou maij ech man cheose. Ibid. If. 3 
hor }wan heo iseoth swuch pine & wo, Hcore joye and blis 
is wel )?c more, 3wmic heo as habbuih for go. 

As, occas. obs. vnr. of has, hast : see Have. 

e 1*50 Gen. Fx. 1760 Qui as Su min godes stolen? 

As, obs. form of Ace, Ass, and Ash. 

As, variant of Ask sb. Obs. request. 

As-, prefix'*, assimilated form of L. ad- 'to, at/ 
used belore s-, as in as-sentire , as-signore. Reduced 
in OF. to a-, and so originally adopted in Eng., as 
in asent (acenf), asygne ; but subseq. again spell gr¬ 
after L., as in assent, assign. While this restora¬ 
tion was taking place, as - was erroneously extended 
to several words in a - (before s-) from various 
sources, a.sa(s)s-aump/e L. exempt tun, a[s)soi/:— 
L. absolvcre. Most of these are obsolete, or have 
been changed back to a *, or further altered. 

As prefix-, Anglo Fr. and Eng. variant of OF. 
es- L. ex- ‘out,’as in as-rape, a s)s-aumple, assart, 
a(s)s-ay, as-chew, assoin, as-lonish. In some words 
this form is still retained; in others it has been 
altered back to OF. es-, as in escape, essay, eschew, 
or L. ex-, as in example ; in others the a - has been 
lo.->t by aphesis, as in scape, sample. 

t Asa d, ppl. a. Obs. [f A- pref. 1 or 6 +OK. 
sadian : see Sad: cf. M 1 K». ersaten, inod.G. er- 
s at ten.] Satisfied, sated ; hence, tired. 

c 1306 Pot. Songs 212 Selde w«s he glad That never nes 
asad Of tiytlic and of onde. c 1320 Maximon in Rel. Ant. 
I. 122, 1 dude as hue me bad, Of me hue is asad. 

I Asafcetida (rcsafe’tida . Forms: 4-9 asa-, 
fi-9 assafetida, assafeetida, 7- asafeetida ; also 
5 asafetyday, 6 azafedida, assi-, 7 aasefeetida, 
assaffetteda. [med.L.: asa, latinized form of 

Pers. \j\ azd mastic + feetida, fem. of fcctidus ill- 

smelling. stinking.] A concreted resinous gum, 
v ith a strong alliaceous odour, procured in Cenlral 
Asia from the iXarthex asafeetida and allied um¬ 
belliferous plants ; used in medicine as an anti- 
spasmodic, and as a flavouring in made dishes, 

1398 Trkvisa Earth. De P. R. xix. xl. <1495' 884 Some 
stynkynge thynges ben put in nicdycynes, as .. Brymstoon 
and Asafctida. a 1500 MS. Sloan No. 4. 83 in .V. <V (J. 111. 
VI. 4 2 Take ij penyworih of Asafetyday. 1502 Arnold 
Citron. (181 r)234 Azafedida at xvi d. 1508 E. Gilpin Skint. 
1878 27 Thow'lt doome them to th' Apothcta, To wrap Sopc 
in, and Assifcctida. 1692 Ray Disc. iv. (1721 »$2 A l.ump of 
Asafeetida. 1762 Goldsm. Cif. /IV/</ xcvii, I am for sauce 
strong with assafeetida, or fuming with garlic. 1849 Mac- 
ready Remin. U. 321 A bottle of asafeetida .. splashed my 
own dress, smelling of course most horribly, 
b. The plant that produces this gum. 

1607 Topsf.ll Fourf. I>casts 419 The herh called Assa- 
fietida. 1862 Bkllew Afghan. 270 The assafetida .. grows 
wild oil the sandy and gravelly plains that form the western 
portion of Afghanistan. 

Asa3t, obs. form of Assault. 

Asah, pa. t. of As ye v. Obs . Lo sink down. 
Asaie, Asalle, asale, obs. ff. Assay, Assail. 
t Asa*ke, v. Obs. rare. Pa. t. asoke. [f. A- 
pref. t +OE. sacan to charge, accuse, contend with 
(see Sake v.), orunore probably for earlier Atsakk, 
q. v.J To deny, refuse, renounce. 

1250 Lay. 6100 Bote hat Dense men his riht asoken 1 1205 
dunrih at-soken]. a 3300 K. Horn 65 Bute hi here la3e 
asoke. 

A-sale (as^i'I), advb. phr. [A prep . 1 +Sale ] 
On sale, for sale. 

1 ^3 Bale tr. Gardiner's Obed. G ij, He .setteth them asale 
,. in an open place. 1577 Hellowes Gueuara's Fpist. 280 
The first that set Physick asale. 

II Asarabacca (ce:s 5 ra|bse*ka). Herb. Also 7 
assaraback, asarabecca. [f. L. asamm, a. Gr. 
atrapov name of the same plant + baeea berry.] The 
plant Asamm Europium, sometimes called Hazel- 


wort, used formerly as a purgative and emetic, and 
still as an ingredient of cephalic snuff. 

iS 5 i Turner Herbal 1. (15681 48 Of Follfoote or Asara¬ 
bacca. 1607 TorsKLL Four-/. Feasts 189 Goats.. love.. 
assaraback. 1621 Burton Aunt. Mel. 11. iv. u.i, | Laurel] 
and asarabecca .. are two known vomits. 1741 Com pi. Fatn.- 
Ptece t. i. o Such Things as cause Sneezing, as .. the Leaves 
of Assarabacca powder'd. 1866 Trcas. Rot. 98 Asarabacca 
.. is said to be found wild in Westmoreland. 

Asarin (arsarin). Client, [f. I.. asar-um (see 
prec.)-t -IX.] A crystallizable, aromatic, camphor- 
like substance obtained from the root of asara¬ 
bacca ; also called Camphor of Asantm , and Asa- 
rone (oc*sar<?un). 

*®34 Penny Cyct. II. 435/1 A camphor-like principle., 
called asarin. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 414 Asarin or 
Asarone .. Nitric acid converts asarone into oxalic acid. 

Asarmes ! as armes! Obs. ~ ' To arms I ’ See 
A km sb. - 4 a. 

Asault, asaut, asawte, earlier ff. Assault. 
t Asau mple. Obs. [a. OF. assample, var. es- 
sample (mod. cxemple ): see A -pref 9.] = Example. 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 284 penc of pis asaumple. 

Asay\e, Asayl,earlier forms of/\ss.vY, Assail. 
Asbest, archaic form of Asbestos. 

AsbestlC (azbeYtik), a. [f. Gr. aoptor -os (sec 
below' +-ic.] Of the nature of asbestos. 

1845 Ford Hatuibk. Spain II. 801 But an asbestic anti- 
quartan may/lire horses ., and ride across. 

Asbestiform (a»zbe*stifpjin\ a. [f. L. asbest- 
ms (see below) + -(i)form.] Having the form or 
apj>uarance of asbestos. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Fss, 205 Asbestiform steatite. 1804 
Ed in. Rev. III. 307 To divide it lactinolite] into ihe asljcsti- 
Grin, the common, and the glassy. 1866 King & Rownkv 
in 0 * 7 r, d. Geol. Soe. XX 1 1 .1. 187 note. Aragonite occurs.. 
asbestiform, as satin spar. 

Asbestine (aezbe-stin), a.; also 7 -in. [ad. 1.. 
asbcshniis, a. Gr. dcplani'* y, sb. f. daPfons: see 
-INE.] Of, pertaining to, or having the properties 
of, asbestos; not liable to take fire, incombustible. 

1627 Feltham Resolves 11. Ivii. (1677- 2 7 ^ A good man like 
an Asbestine Garment.. when foul, is clensed by burning. 
1665 Phil. Trans. I. r 16 An Asbestin Paper, that shall last 
perpetually. 1836 9 Todd Cyct. Ana/. 4-1 ’hys. 11 .38/2 With 
a fine silky or asbestine lustre. 

b. fg. 

1828 Landor Imag.Couv. (1846*1. 204 The asbestine qual¬ 
ity of my mind. 1855 Bailey Mystic, etc. 134 They, their 
asbestine expurgation passed .. I nrice recreate, shall rise. 

t Asbe stinite. Min. Obs. A variety of am- 
phibole. 

1796 RifiWAX Min. I. 165 Asbestinite.. Lustre, silky. 

Asbestoid (a*zbe stoid), a. and sb. [f. Gr. a<7- 
&«tt-os + -oil).] A. adj. Resembling asbestos. 
B. sb. Min. A fibrous variety of iron-manganese 
amphibole, also called Byssolite. 

1796 Kirwan Min. I. 166 Common Asbestoid. Colour, 
olive or leek green. 167 Mctalliform Asbestoid. Colour, 
grey. 

Asbestoi'dal, a. [f. prec. -f -all] = prec. adj. 

1852 l’, Russ tr. Humboldt* s Trav. I. ii. 101 The fibres of 
the pumice-stone of the Peak are .. asbestoidal, like fibrous 
glass-gall. 

Asbestos, asbestns (izbe st^s,-&>). Forms: 
a. 4-8 asbeston, abeston, 4-5 abiston, 4-7 albe- 
8ton(e; / 3 . 6 absistos, 7 asphestus, 7-9 asbestos, 
asbestus; 7. 8 abestos, -istos ; 5 . 7 abbest, 
7- asbest. [The mod. form is a. L. asbestos 
(mod.L. asbestus), a. Gr. &o&toTos, prop. adj. ‘in¬ 
extinguishable, unquenchable/ f. d not + 
f. <r 8 (y-yi-vai to quench. OF. had also, adopted 
from L., asbestos, later abestos, whence an Eng. form 
abestos ; but the common OF. form was a. L. acc. as¬ 
beston, phonetically changed to abeston, and (by 
confusion with albus white) albeston ; hence the 
earlier Eng. forms asbeston, abeston, abiston, albe¬ 
ston, and (by assimilation to stone) albestone, 
Mod.Fr. is asbeste , formerly also abeste, whence 
Eng. abest, abbest, asbest. The current form is 
asbestos. -us ; asbe'st, a'sbest remain in poetry .] 

As a sb. Asbestos was applied by Dioscorides to qnick- 
tiftie unslaked Y Erroneously applied by Pliny to an in¬ 
combustible fibre, which he believed to be vegetable, but 
which was really the Amiantos of the Greeks. Since the 
identification of this, Asbestos has been a more popular 
synonym for Amiantns or Amiant. 

f 1 . 'The unquenchable stone’; a fabulous stone, 
the heat of which, whence once kindled, was al¬ 
leged to be unquenchable. (A distorted reference 
to the phenomena observed in pouring cold water 
on quick lime.) Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Iligden (Rolls Ser.l 187 Asbeston hat wil 
neucrc quenche, be it ones i-tend. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. 
xvi. xi. (1495) 558 Of albestooe -. was made a candyII sticke 
on whiche was a lantern so brennynge that it niyght not be 
quenched wyth lempeste nother with reyne. 1567 Maplet 
Gr. Forest 2 Albeston is a stone of Archadie. Ibid. 2 b, TTie 
precious stone Absistos .. being once heate, keepeth bote 
seaueo whole dayes. 1610 Gwillim Heraldry iv. ix. (1660* 
307 A certain Kind of Stone that is found in Arcadia., 
called Asphestus. 1627 H. Burton Bait. Poke's Bull 63 
The stone Asbestos .. once inflamed, cannot be quenched 
againe. 1750 Leonardus's MirrStones 70 Abeston or 
Anestns .. from its being inextinguishable, 
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+ 2 . An alleged kind of incombustible flax. Obs. 

I An erroneous notion of the mineral substance in 3.) 
a 1661 11 oLVDAV Juvenal 207 A sheet made of a hind of 
flax, call’d asbestiniini, and ashes ton. .of that nature, that it 
is not consum'd, but only cleans'd, by the fire. 1734 tr. 
Rollin's A no. Hist., Pliny gives the hrst place to the as¬ 
hes ion, the incombustible flax. 

3 . A mineral of fibrous texture, capable of being 
woven into an incombusliblc fabric; Amiant or 
Amiantus. In A/in. applied more widely than 
Amiantus, to all fibrous varieties of Hornblende 
or Am phi bole, and of Pyroxene; Amiant us be¬ 
ing specifically the finest Hornblende Asbestos, 
distinguished by its long silky fibres, usually pearly 
white. 

1607 Topseli. Serpents 740 This kinde of web rather conteth 
of a kinde of flax that Pliny wrileih of, or rather of the 
Amiantus-stone, called the Asbest, which., being .cast into 
a fire, seems to be forthwith all in a flame, but being taken 
out again, it shincth the more gloriously. 1609 Hkywood 
Bryt. Troy 1. lxviii. An ablest stone into the bole was 
brayed. 1667 Phil. Trims . 11 .486 Of Asbcstus, that can be 
drawn and spun. 1783 Wedgwood tbit/. I.XXII l.286 Fila¬ 
ments .. of asbestos, which suffer no change in a moderate 
red heal, c 1815 Southey Vug. Dragon t. Wks. VI. 263 
With r.inianth he lined the nest, Ami incombustible asbest. 
1878! . Bryan r Tract. Surg. I. 130 Nitric acid applied on 
lint or asbestos. 1879 Rutlky Strut. Rocks x. 131 Ashestus 
or amianthus is a fibrous variety of pyroxene, occurring in 
white silky fibres. 

1831 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 337 Woe to him whose Kdt- 
fice is not built of true Asbest. 1835 Grksweli. E.rp. 
Parables V. 11. 414 Religion’s holy lamp : Unspent to burn, 
with sacred asbest fed. 

5 . aft rib. (lit. and fig.) 

1599 Greene: Alphonsus 11861I 232 My mind is like to the 
asbeston-stonc. c 179s Southey Love Eleg. ii. Wks. 11 .123 
Fly, Salamanders, on Asl>estos‘ wings, To wanton in my 
Delia’s fiery glance. 1861 SaLa Tn\ round Clock 83 As- 
liestos stoves, gas cooking ranges. 

Asbestous (a*zbestas\ a . [f. L. asbest-us (see 

prcc.) + -oi\s] Asbesliform, asbestine. 

1868 Chambers Encycl. s.v., Minerals which resemble As* 
bestus in their fibrous character arc .. called asbestous. 

Asbolan, asbolite (arztwla'n, -ait). Mitt. [f. 
(Jr. dofivX- t) soot: see -an - 2, -ite.] A variety of 
wad containing oxide of cobalt; also called Earthy 
Cobalt. 

1837 68 Dana Min. 181. 1881 Mature XXV. 45 The 

earthy cobalt ore (asbolite*. 

Asboline (arzbolain). Chert, [f. as prec. t 
-1Nk*.] An acrid volatile oil obtained from soot. 

1863 Watts Diet. C/um. 1 .416 Asboline dissolves in nitric 
acid, yielding picric and oxalic acids. 

As can (arskan\ a. Bol. [f. mod.T. asms, (Jr. 
atr/e o?, bag.] Of or lielonging to an nsetts. 

1876 tr. M 'agtter's Tat hoi. 87 Basidian and ascan spores. 

Ascan, obs. pi. form of Ash I. 

Ascance(s, -anche, -aunce, obs. fT. Askance. 
f Ascape, v. Obs.; also askape. [The com¬ 
mon form of Escape in ME., found clown to 1523, 
due io phonetic levelling of proclitic /- and J-: see 
A- /ref 9. AFr. itself had occas. asm per for es- 
caper. Already in 13th c. it was aphetized to 
Scape, in common use in all ages, and still a poetic 
form, though now written as a conscious contrac¬ 
tion * scape for e) scape. Cf. also A chape, At.sc ape, 
Ofscapk, Aschape.]—E scape. 

1250 Lay. x6 i t And vnnej>e ascapede. 1330 R. Brunse 
Ckron. 23 Non of be Danes askaped. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. 1 . x.xii. 31 Ther ascaped neuer a person. 

If Ascarides(askarrid/z% sb.pl. foot. [mod.L., 
a. Or. aoKaptfits, pi. of aonapis. An anglicized sing, 
ascarid has occas. been used.] A genus of intes¬ 
tinal worms; thread-worms, 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. vit. xlix. (Mgs') 262 Wormes 
that ben nourissbed and fedde in the nether grete bowelles 
hyghte Ascarides. 1655 Culpepper Rrverius x. ix. 307 As* 
carides, or little Worms like smal thrids. 1693 Urquhart 
Rabelais in. xxii, The ascarids and the lumbricks. 1785 
Burke; Xabobof Arcot's M/i Wks. IV. 282 The whole 
brood of creeping ascarides .. which .. eat up the bowels of 
India. 187$ Ik Richardson D/s. Mod. Life^i Those small 
wire-like worms called ascarides in the lower part of the ali¬ 
mentary canal. 

Asce-, words so beginning in OE. were regularly 
s|>eU Asche- in ME. and Ashe- (rarely Askk-) in 
mod.E.: see the later spellings. 

Asoease, obs. form of Assess. 
tAsce’nce. Obs. [a. OF. aseense:— late I*. 
asccnsa , sh. formed on fem. sing, of aseensus, pa. 
pplc. of asccrui/re to Ascend ; analogous to sbs. in 
-dta t -ada, F. -t ( e. Cf. defence.’] Earlier equivalent 
of Ascent, Ascension. 

c 1450 Henryson Mor. Fables 86 Then may the storme on 
no way make ascence. 1481 Earl Worc. Tulle on Friend * 
ship (Caxton) A iv/3 To whom shold we deme that a liter 
ascence was graunted . .than unto Scipio? 1378 Psalm li. 
in Scot. Poems 16 th c. <1801) II. 114 This isope is humilitie 
Right law intill ascence. 

Ascend (ase-nd), v. Also 4-5 assende, 4-6 
ascende, 7 adsend. Pa.pplc. 6 ascend, [ad. L. 
asccnd-Zrc, adsccnd-Zrc, f. ad - to + -seen d/re => scan d- 
/re to climb. The perfect tenses were somelimes 
conjugated with be.] 
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I. I.iteral senses. 

1. inlr. (occas. emphasized by a redundant up) 'I o 
go or come up. originally by a gradual motion, to 
a relatively higher position ; a. ol voluntary agents: 
To climb up, travel up, walk up ; to soar, mount. 

1382 Wvci.ik I Sam. i. 22 llelchana stiede up .. for to offre 
lothel-ord. .hisvowe. And Annaassemlide not. — iMacc. 
ii. 4 The hitl in whichc Moynes asccndidc. <1440 (testa 
Rom. tl. xx. 339 l.ette downe now the cor<le to me, that 1 
may assende. 1526 Tisdale John vi. 62 Vf ye shall sc the 
sonne of man ascende vp where he was before. 1601 Siiaks. 
Jnl. C. in. ii. 21 'Hie Noble Brutus is ascended : Silence 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 198 Ve Hirils, That singing up to 
Heaven gate ascend. 1782 Priestley AW. <y Rtv. Rejig. 
II. 5 Apollonius is .. stud to have ascended into heaven. 
1864 Tknnyson F.tt.Ard . 181 He.. Ascending tired,heavily 
slept till mom. 

b. of inanimate things: To rise, be raised, move 
to a higher level. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. Uplondyshmnn 44 When he would 
cate, the apples do ascende, 1605 Bacon Adv. I.earn. i.pv. 

§ 12 Water will not ascend higher than the level of the first 
springhead from whence it dcsccndelh. 1665 6 Phil. Trans. 

I. 184 Subterraueal Steams .. adscemling into the Air 1795 
Southey Joan 0/ Arc v. 42 Ascending sh*w the curling 
smoke Melts in the impurplcd nir. 1859 Tennyson Enid 
1540 A cloud ,. With the dawn ascending. 

c. of sounds: To rise in the air, or so as to be 
heard aloud. 

1667 Milton /’. /.. 1. 496 The noise Of riot ascends above 
their loftiest Towrs. 1728 Di. Foi: Sysr. Magic 1. iii. 81 
Voice always ascends, the vibration moving most naturally 
upwards. 1864 Ski:at Vhlamfs Foetus 187 A roar of shouts 
ascends. 

2 . Of planetary bodies, signs of the zodiac, etc.: 
a. spec. To come above the horizon, b. gen. To 
move towards the zenith. 

C1391 Chaucer Astro/, n. $ 3 To kiiowc .. the degree of 
any signe that asscudith on the esl Orisonte, Ibid. 11. $4“ 
luppiter ascend it with 14 degrees of pisecs. >477 L'k* 
Rivers (Caxton* Dittos 10 Whan the planetes .. asieiulcd 
and whan they discended. 15S7 Surri y . blue id iv. (R. * To 
iiiorne, as soon as Titan shall ascend. 1594 Bi.undevii. 
Kxerc. m. t.xxxii. 342 Those Signes that »lo ascend rightly, 
do descend obliquely. 1695 Conokiv i. T try for l.tK'e 11. i, 

1 was lrorn. Sir, when the Crab was ascending. 1735 Bopk 
Mor. Ess. ii. 254 All mild ascends the Moon’s more s«>l*r 
light. 1819 J. Wilson Diet. Astro/. 297 1 a>s of the equator 
ascends with northern signs. 

3 . To rise by process of growth or construction ; 
to be raised or reared, to erect itself. Only poet. 
Cf. Anise v. ifi. 

1667 Milton P. L. 1. 722 Th‘ascending pile Stood iixt her 
stately htghth. 1731 Rope Mor. Ess. tv. i*>8 Bid Temples, 
worthier of the Cod, ascend. 1765 Goldsm. Trav. 105 Far 
to the right, where Apennine ascends. 1809 J. Bariow 
Colntubiad 1.325 K.valt your heads ye oaks, ye pines ascend. 

4 . To slope upwards, lie along an ascending slope. 
1832 Brannon Crude l. Wight 1853*06 This pretty vil¬ 
lage .. is situated alioul a mile west of the town, ascending 
a hill. Moil. The path ascends by the Red Tam. 

5 . Irans. To go up by degrees to n relatively 
higher position upon; to walk up, climb, mount : 
hence , to go up to the top of, reach the summit of. 
To ascend a river: to go along it towards its source. 

C1400 Epiph. (Tnmb. 1843* 103 Wherefor of sort the by 11 
thei hen ascend yd. 1513 Douglas Aineis 1. vii. 2 (Juhill as¬ 
cend ar tliai The hill. 1718 I .Any Moniau.uk Lett. II Ii*. 
72 We began to ascend mount Cenis. 1776 (* 1 hhoN Peel. <v 
F. xiii, Their galleys ascended the river, i860 Tyndall 
C/ac. i. § 2. 17 Next day I ascended the valley of Hash. 
1851 Dixon Will. Penn xvii. 144 Ascending the Delaware. 

6. To go up into or get lip on a place or object 
at a higherlevel’); to mount. Obs. exe./w/., and in 
the phrase, now hardly more ihnnyfr., ‘To ascend 
the throne,’ the earliest cited instance of which 
shows the transition to this sense from the prec. 

*593 Siiaks. Rich. //, v. i. 56 Thou Ladder wherewithal! 
The mounting Bullinghroke ascends my Throne. 1598 
— Merry //’. nt. iii. 173 Ascend my Chambers. 1616 R. C. 
Times' Whis. m. 1017 When as thou wilt thy stately horse 
ascend. 1658 RowLANn Mouffet's Theat. Ins. 932 When 
the male ascends the female. 1667 Milton P. L.k i. 710 
Ascend my Chariot. 1771 Junius Lett. xlix. 255 The mo¬ 
ment he ascended the throne. 1861 Hook Lives Alps. I. 
vii. 374 Edwy was permitted to ascend the throne, 

II. Transferred and figurative senses. 

7 . inlr. To proceed from the inferior to the 
superior; to rise in thought, degree of character¬ 
istic quality, social station, etc. 

1549 Comfit. Scot/, i. 20 Childir.. incressis quhil thai he 
ascendit to the perfyit stryntht of men. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ffi. 11. i. 53 Painted glas.se of a sanguine red w ill not 
ascend in powder al>ove a murrey. *667 Mn/rox P. L. v. 512 
In contemplation of created things By steps we may ascend 
to God. 1751 Jortin Serttu D771I VI. iv. 67 A rash desire 
to ascend to a rank—for which God’s providence has not de¬ 
signed us. 1850 M r Cosit Div. Govt. 1. ii. (1874^ 27 We shall 
ascend .. beyond laws to a lawgiver. 

8. Of or in respect of sounds : To rise in pilch. 
1597 Mor ley lutrod. Mtts. 81 Vnpossible to ascende.. 

in continual! deduction without a discord. 1674 Playkord 
Skill of Mus. lit. 5 If the Bass shall ascend. 

9 . To go back in time (i.e. up the ‘stream of 
lime’), or in order of genealogical succession. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 2b, Inheritance may lineally 
descend, but not lyneally ascend, a 1800 Cowprr tr. Crk. 
Verses on Pedigree, (They] from age to age Ascending, 
triumph their illustrious race. 1875 Maine Hist. lust. xi. 
311 Tne eldest male of the eldest ascending line, the father, 
grandfather. 


i 10 . inlr. Of winds, etc.: To ‘rise. Obs. rare. 
1715 1*01*1- Iliad iv. 478 A** w hen tin* winds, ascending by 
degrees, First mine the wliileiliug surface of the sens. 

111 . can sat. To raise in estimation, exalt. 0 /n. 

1628 Flliimm Rcsofws 11677* jjj They set him almost on 
the throne of a Deity : ascend bun to an uwmncdncss. 

Ascendable ase-ndab‘1), a. rare. [f. piec. + 
-able; cf. A sue.N walk.] That inav be ascended. 

>755 in Johnson. 1882 Mavsk Ri id in -V. 1 . Tribune 
24 May,The highest asccmlahlc point of the trunk. 

Ascendance,-ence asc iuU'ns . [f. Ascend¬ 
ant: sue -an uk.] prop. The action of ascending ; 
but used as-A scendancy. 

1742 Kii.i.dino Jos. Andrtnos iv (L.i If fear had too much 
ascendance on the mind. 1824 Byron Juan x\i. Ivwi. 
Common soldiers . Have .. ascendance O’er tlie irregulars. 
1830 Hi. 1 dicer Didoniad 111. 90 An advocate for Anglican 
ascendence. 

Ascendancy, -ency asu ndensi , [f. As* 

CENDANT: see -ancy.] The state or quality “f 
being in the ascendant ; paramount influence, do¬ 
minant control, domination, sway. Const, aver. 

1712 Poi.t-sWoK 1 it Hist John Bull in Arbuthnot Mru. 
Wks. 1751 II. wii. 93 She had no small Ascendancy over 
John, c 1796 l!i kki Let. R. Burke Wks. IX. 425 The 
word, as* cudetny.. is now employed to cover to the wmhl 
the most rigid, and perhaps not the most wise, of all plan*, 
of policy In plain old Knglish, as they apply it. it signifies 
* pride and dominion' on the one part of the relation, and 
on the other,' Mih-*cm< ncy am! contempt ‘ and it signifies 
nothing else. 1838 43 Arnold Ht.si. Route 111 . xliii- • .* 
OveriNiuered by the asi einlancy of Hannibal's cliarai (ei. 
1849 Si \c \rj..\v Hid. l ug. L 518 Thai he would not patiently 
submit to the ast eiidem y <<f Fiance. 

tOf 40 nut hors e\aini lied, au<y *» 1 nr red in 4 1 Stlu*. and 1" 
19th c. writers, imliidiug Watts, I .yell, Arnold, Dickens, 
Mill, l.ccky, Seeley, l.arle, I rollope*. -emy in 2 i8thc. and 
14 19thc. writers, im hiding Burke, llallam, Lingard. I hii l 
wall. Alison, M a* an lay, Fronde, freeman; both oMumd in 
editions of 5 w riters. 1 

Ascendant,-ent asc mlunt , a. and sb. AKo 
4 ass-. [a. (JF. attendant, nd. 1.. a.s,cndcnl-cm, 
pr. pple. o\’ ascendere : see Ascend and -ant. J he 
astrological Use is the earliest in ling., and the sb. 
was adopted before the adj.] 

In the selling, -ant is the jircvaleni, and in senses 1! { 8 
almost the only form; but •cut was formerly prevalent hi 
senses A, and B 1, 2. ] 

A adj. 

1 . fen. Rising ; moving or tending upwards. 

1591 (« k 1-1 m. .Maidens /V.liv.As tints aseemlaut for Astr.ea 
flew. 1605 Bacon . \,E\ /.. ii. \ii. 1 \ double scale or la<l- 
der,ascendent anil descendeiu. 1829 ><n mi v 1 ng. fhagon 
w. Wks. VI. 279 Distended like a ball l he Duly mourns 
ascendant. 1851 Ki skin A/.•»/.-a Veu. 1. v.wii. $ 15 Routed 
and ascendant strength like that of foliage. 

b. spec, in Phys. anti Pol. ~ Asuendino ppl. a. 3. 

i6n Cotuk., Art. re souse la vie re. lb' ascendent brain h 
of the great arieric. 1753 (.’hamiii rs Cycl. Srtfifi. s.\*. Stalk, 
In the branched stalk, if the branches rise erect, it is ex¬ 
pressed by ascendant. 

2 . AsCKN DIN'ti ppl. a. 5. - Obs. 

^>555 11 \itrsi 1 eld Divorce Hen. \ fll 1878 269 I be 
Levitt. |»robibitiou tlutb not exceed the second degree., in 
the line ascendent or desceiulent. 

3 . Astr. a. in gun. sense; Rising towards the 
zenith, b. spec, in Astro/. Just above the eastern 
horizon : see 1> 1. 

1594 Bn Ni>i:vii, E.verc. nr. 1. xi. 296 Ascendent are those 
|signs! that rise from the South towards our Zenith. 1646 
Sir T. Browne /'send. Ep. 227 1 'he Starres of Amlro- 
metla .. are a Unit that time ascendent. 1735 Pope Mor. 
Ess. n. 285 Ascendant Plnuhus w atch’d that hour with i are. 
i860 R. VAuniiAN Mystics II, vin. iv. 54 That of whiih as¬ 
cendant Veil ue is the pure patroness Rapturous Lou. 

4 . Jig. Superior : predominant. 

?i634 M. Sandvs Essays 150 iT. > Thus 1 pass from the 
desccndent to the ascendent duty. 1806 A. Knox Rent. I 
31 To quicken, exalt, and make ascendant all that is rational 
and noble in us. 1850 Groii. Greece 11. Iv. VII. 53 All as. 
ccndent |x»sitioti in public life. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] 

I. In senses belonging to, or derived from, 
astrology. 

1. Astro/. The point of the ecliptic, or degree of 
the zodiac, which at any moment (esp. e.g. at the 
birth of a child) is just rising above the ea>tern 
horizon ; the horoscope. J’hc house of the ascen¬ 
dant includes 5 degrees of the zodiac above this 
point and 25 below it. The lord of the ascendant: 
any planet within the house ol the ascendant. ("The 
ascendant and its lord were supposed to exercise a 
special influence upon the life of n child then bonO 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 613 Min ascendent wasTaur, 
and Mars therinne icf. Man of Laioes T. 204k ^1391 — 

Astral, n. § 4 The assendent, ix eke the lord of the assc-ml- 
ent, may be shapen for to be fortunat or inforUmat, as thus, a 
fortunat assendent elepen they whan no wykkid planele, 
as Satume or Mars, or elles the tail of the dragoun, is in J*e 
hows of the assendent. 1587 Golding De Mornay xxxiii. 
533 r |'hey say that Jesus in his natiuitic, had for his ascendent, 
the signe of Virgo. 1643 .Sir 'J*. Browne Rejig. Med. 179 
At my Nativity my Ascendant was t he earthly sign ol Scorpio. 
1837 WHKWKi.i. Hist. Induct.Sc. (1857) !. 229 The most im* 
portant part of the sky in the astrologer’s consideration, was 
that sign of the Zodiac which rose at the moment of the 
child’s birth; this was, properly speaking, the horoscope, the 
ascendant, or the first house; 

2 . fig. (with distinct reference to astrological use.) 

1654 Cokaink Lorcdauo's Dianea Author's Kp., Covetous 
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his Labours should visit the Light under such an Ascendant 
of Felicity. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 1 . 192 Here he was 
lord of the ascendant .. the dominant genius. 1867 Free, 
mas Xorm. Corn], <1876) I. vL 500 The star of Harold was 
fairly in the ascendant. 

3 . gen. Superiority, supremacy;« Ascendancy. 

1596 Drayton Legends iv. 399 To my ascendant hasting 

then to clime. 0630 Drumm. of Hawtm. U’ks. 11711)46/1 
Who in writ's ascendant far Did years and sex transcend. 
170a Eng. Tkeep hr. 359 The ascendant isa certain unaccount¬ 
able force of superiority that springs from the Nature, and 
not the artifice nor affectation of him that has it. . *769 
Robertson* Chas. I , 111 . vm. 114 I hat ascendant which he 
had acquired in all the councils of the commonwealth. 1863 
Kinglake Crimea (1877) 1. iv. 67 A deterioration .. which 
shook the ascendant of his letter nature, 
b. Const, errer ( of, upon, obs.). 

167a Marvell Kelt. Trausp. 1. 302 Having gained this 
Ascendent upon him. 1684 Li ttrf.ll Brief Ret. I. 316 
Havering gott the ascendant of him. 175a Chest erf. Lett. 
277 111 . 269 Strong minds have undoubtedly an ascendant 
over weak ones. 1839 Kkightlky Hist. Eng. II. 81 Giving 
their spiritual guides an entire ascendant over them. 

C. Izi the ascendant: supreme,dominant. Some¬ 
times erroneously: Rising, ascending.) 

a 1698 Temj'LK th t Sciences that were then in their highest 
ascendant. 1844 Disraeli Con mgs by iv. v. 129 The hoj>cs of 
the Conservative party were again in the ascendant. 1869 
Sfki.f.y Ess. 4* I.ret, iv. 111 When .. demure conventionalism 
and sentimentalism arc in the ascendant. 

4 . One who favours a policy of (national or ec¬ 
clesiastical) ascendancy. 'I Obs. rare. 

*795 Burke 2 mi Let. Langrishc Wks. IX. 416 There is not 
a single particular in the Francis-street declamations, which 
has not.. been taught by the jealous ascendants. 

II. In general senses. 

15 . An upward slope, an acclivity, a rise ; a 
flight of steps. Also jig. Obs. 

1548 Hall Citron. Hen. I*'///, an. 31 <R.>, The ascendant 
of the hylj. a 1619 FoTIIEkhv Atheom. 11. i. § 4 And clinibc 
vp vnto God .. hv an Ascendent, consisting of hue steppes. 
1641 Milton* Ck. C,<K-t. Wks. 1738 I. 53 A Lordly Ascendant 
.. from Primate to Patriarch, and so to Pope, 
f 6. One who ascends or goes up. Obs. 

*593, Nasiie Christes Tea res 1613 ► 31 Pryde can endure no 
Superiours, no equals, no ascendants. 1701 Sf.di.kv Tyr. 
t fete 11. i, That like the ascendants To the altar, by de¬ 
grees, 1 thus approach you. 

+ 7 . That which rises above its surroundings ; 
a summit or peak ; spec, in Typogr. = Ascendkh. 

1650 V* a Veil an S/ie.r St hit. 182 The mount whose white as. 
cendents may Be in conjunction with true light. 1676 Moxon 
Print Lett. 6 All the Capitals are Ascendents, so called be¬ 
cause they stand higher than the Head-line of the Short. 

8 , One who precedes in genealogical succession ; 
an ancestor; a relative in the ascending line, whe¬ 
ther lineal, as f ather, mother, or collateral, as 
unde, great-unde. 

1604 K. G. IT Acosta s Hist. Indies vi. xviii. 469 Such as 
committed incest with ascendants or descendants in direct 
line were likewise punished with death. 1726 Ayliuk Parerg. 
32 Ascendants and Collaterals even to the tenth Degree, 
1861 Maine Anc. Lazo v. 118761 133 Their highest living 
ascendant, the father, grandfather, or great-grandfather. 

Ascended rUc'ndvd),///. a. [f. Ascend* -kd.] 
That has risen or gone up. 

1861 Trench Sev. Ck. Asia 26 The great ascended Bishop 
of the Church. 

Ascendental (rusende ntal , a. rare. [f. As¬ 
cendent 1- -al 1 ; cf. transcendental. ] Of the nature 
of ascent; ascending. 

1858 Scot. jVrr. VI. 32 Impossible, by the ascendental 
method, to reach the conception of God. 

Ascender asendai). [f. Ascend v. + -krL] 

1 le who or that which ascends. 

1623 1 ’t Noli am Xenophon 63 Another Hill.. that the night 
before, was by the first ascenders won from the enemies 
< l uards. 1880 K. H o be i n B. Gorge's Pop. Kittgd. iv, 53 tua rg., 
Birds are eaten, on Ascension Day, as ascenders, 
b. spec, in Typogr. (see quot.) 

1867 MacKellar Awer. Printer 48 Ascenders, all the 
capital letters, and the b, d,f k, i,J, h, /, /, so called because 
they ascend to the lop of the body of the types. A colloquial 
phrase for Ascending Letters. 

Ascendible (ase*ndib’l), <?. rare- 0 , [ad. L. as- 
eendibilis ; see Ascend and -ihlk.] - Asckndable. 
1864 in Webster. 

Ascending (ase ndiij), rid. sb. [f. Ascend v. + 
-ing 1 .] The action of the verb Ascend; ascent, 
ascension. A It rib. in Ascending Latitude', the lati¬ 
tude of a planet when ascending or going north¬ 
ward. Ascending A r ode: the point in a planet’s 
orbit where it crosses the ecliptic in ascending. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (1869) 108 Ther was no taryng yn 
her asccndyng. a 1619 Fothkrby Atheom. tt. viii. § 5 The 
highest ascending of our contemplation. 1846 Kkblk Lyra 
innoc. (1873) 20 Touch Me not till Mine ascending. 

Asce nding, ///. a. [f. as prec. + - ing -J 

1 . Rising, mounting up. 

1667 [see Ascend v. 3). 1715 Popf. Iliad xv 1.436 Dark 

o’er the fields th’ ascending vapour flies. 1878 Hlwlp.y 
Physiogr. 41 The uppermost portion of the ascending current, 
b. spec, in Typogr . 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 6 The 1 op-line is the line that 
bounds the top of the Ascending letters, 1867 [see Ascend eh. J 

2 , Sloping upwards ; acclivitous. 

1616 Swi.& Markh. County. Farm 5 Want of Water m 
high and ascending places. 1697 Dkvukn Virg. Georg, u. 
754 Bak’d in the Sun-shine of ascending Fields. 1881 Daily 
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Ke-.us 31 Aug. 2/2 A handsome building .. backed by ascend¬ 
ing woods. 

3 . Directed upwards: applied spec, in Phys. to 
structures that pass, or serve as a passage, from a 
lower to a higher part of the body; in Hot. a. to 
a procumbent stem which gradually curves to an 
erect position ; b. to ovules attached a little above 
the base of the ovary, and pointing obliquely up¬ 
wards ; c. fig. to development of higher forms 
from lower, as of petals from sepals, carpels from 
stamens, etc. 

Chfsei.pkn in Durham's Phys.-Theol. (1752) iv. vii. 
157 l he blood .. brought to the heart by the ascending 
cava. 1854 Balfour Hot. 47 The .stem is the ascending 
)H>rdon of the axis. 1859 Todd Cyel. Aunt. <y Phys. X. 
365/2 The ascending colon lies on the right kidney. 1861 
Miss Pratt Ebmu-r, PI. I. 3 An ascending stein ..on first 
emerging from the root, is horizontal, and then becomes erci 1. 
1870 Hooker Sind. Horn 113 Dtyas .. ovule i, ascending. 

4 . In various transf. or fig. uses; cf. Ascend v. 7, S. 

1762 Ka.mf.s litem. Crit. iv. 11833) 1 H An increasing series 

I of numbers .. is commonly called an ascending series. 1869 
Ousklf.y Counterpoint xiii. 72 The diminished fifth . .should 
be prepared by a sixth, with an ascending bavs. 

5 , Going backwards in order of genealogical 
succession ; of or pertaining to ancestors. 

*7°3 J« Quick Ser. Inquiry 12 In the Right Line ascending 
j and descending, ihcre are as many Degrees as there be Gene, 
rationsand Persons. 1757 Burke Abridgtn. Eng. Hist. Wks. 
X. 334 The ascending collateral branch was much regarded 
| amongst the ancient Germans. 1875 Isec Ascend i\ 9.] 

Ascendingly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY-.] With 
ascending or upward motion. 

1880 World >6 June,The ghost.. glides ascendingly across 
the stage. 1882 Proctor in h'neadedge 1 1.176The constel¬ 
lation at those hours is moving ascendingly, 

t Asce’nsial, a. Obs.rare— x . [irreg. f. Ascence 
+ - al.] Ascensional, upward. 

1503 Hawks Ex amp. Virtue xii. 237 By this tyme phebus 
had begon His ascencyall cours. 

Ascension (ase'njan). Also 4-6 assencion, 
-sioun, etc., 6 7 ascention. [ad. L. ascension-cut, 
n. of action f. ascens - ppl. stem of ascendPre: see 
Ascend and -ion. Largely replaced by Ascent, 
exc. in the S[>ecific senses 2, 3, which were also the 
earliest in English.] 

1 .gen. The action of ascending, upward movement. 
1596 Chapman Iliad 1. 475 And then the ever-living gods 
mounted Olympus, Jove First in ascension. 1660 Bovlk 
Xezo Keeper. Phys.-Meeh. xxiv. 193 In their ascension they 
kept an almost equal distance from each other, a 1711 Ken 
Serin. Wks. 1838, 131 Kepi the fire always burning,always 
in ascension, always aspiring towards heaven. 1864 R. 
Chambers Bk. Days II. 346 To attempt an ascension in such 
anunwieldy machine. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., .4 seen • 
si on-theory , the theory that the matter filling fissure-veins 
was introduced in solution from below. 

2 . spec. The ascent of Jesus Christ to heaven on 
the fortieth day after His resurrection. Occas. 
n>ed for Ascension-day. (JHie earliest use in Eng.) 

c 1315 Shorkham 126 Fram Crysies resurreccioun, Wat 
comcth hys asccncion, At fourty da^en ende. < 1425 Wvn- 
r<*i n Cron. v. ii. 103 Kfiyr Rcsurreclyowne of Cryst, and 
his Asceusyownc. 1539 "Vonstall Sewn. Palme Smut. (1823) 

17 The aungelles of heuen at his ascention gloryfied in hym 
the natureof man. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 185 And with asecn- 
tion bright, Captivity led captive. 1782 Prif^tley Corrupt. 
Ck r. 11. vui. 134 Ascension was observed about the time of 
Austin. 

b. Ascension-day : the clay on which this event 
took place, and on which it is annually commemo¬ 
rated ; Holy Thursday. 

1366 Maunukv. viii. 96 Fro that mount steighe ourc Lord 
lesu Crist to hevene, upon Asccnciounday. 1595 Shaks. 
John iv. ii. 151 Kre the next Ascension day at noonc, 1808 
Scott Alarm. 11. xiii,'Phis, on Ascension-day each year.. 
Must Herbert, Bruce, and Percy hear. 

3 . Astr. The rising of a celestial body; formerly, 
also, the increasing elevation of the sun in the 
heavens between the vernal equinox and summer 
solstice. Right Ascension of the sun or a star: 
the degree of the equinoctial or celestial equator, 
reckoned from the first point in Aries, which rises 
with it in a right sphere, or which coines with it 
to the meridian ; the arc of the equator intercepted 
between this degree and the first point of Aries; 
celestial longitude. Oblitjue Ascension of a star: 
the arc of the equator intercepted between the first 
point of Aries and that point of the equator which 
rises with the sun or star in an oblique sphere. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sonne Pr. T. 35 Hekncw ech asccncion of 
equinoxial. 1556 Recorde Cast. Kuowl. 197 Ascension astro¬ 
nomical! is the certaine limitation of soin pointe of the equi¬ 
noctial l circle, wliiche riseth iu.stelye with any starre. 1509 
Thynne A aim adv. 62 The sonne was not faiTe from the 
middle of his ascentione. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
224 The cosmicall ascension of a starre we terme that, when 
it ariseth together with the Sun. 1796 Hotton^/hM. Diet. 

I; 148 When the sun has north declination, the right ascen¬ 
sion is greater than the oblique. 1874 M oselky Astron. ix. 
43 Knowing the right ascension and declination of a star, we 
know its exact position in the great sphere of the heavens. 

+ 4. Alch. Distillation, evaporation. Hence eoncr. 
that which arises as if from distillation, a fume. 

c 1386 Ciiauchr Chan. 1 ’em. Prol. 4- T. 225 Nc eek cure 
spirited ascenciouu. 1594 Plat Jezoell Ho.,Chim. Conct. 0 
In this rectifying by ascension you shall lose a great part of 


their tincture. 1610 B. Jonson A leh. 11. iii, Two Of our In- 
feriour workes are at fixation, A third is in ascension. 1646 
SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. (J.) Conceiving the brain doth 
only suffer from vaporous ascensions from the stomach. 1817 
Colf.ri ixiE Bing. Lit. I.v. 102 Successive particles .. dis¬ 
tilled, or filtrated by ascension. 

t 5 fg. Rise from the inferior to the superior; 
rise or advancement in thought or feeling, in sta¬ 
tion, dignity, or estimation ; ascent. Obs. 

1617 Wither Fidelia in Jtrrcu. (1633) 483 And to what 
height Towreinmy new ascension to delight? 1627 Fkltham 
Resolves 1. xxxiii. Wks. 1677, 56 To some, there is not a 
greater vexation, than to he advised by an Inferior. Direc¬ 
tions are unwelcome, that come fo us by ascensions. 1670 
Walton Hooker 39 'This bishop’s ascension to this place of 
dignity and cares. 1681 Let. m Hart. Misc. (1793) 467 To 
facilitate his ascension to the throne. 

t 6. A going back in the order of genealogical 
succession ; reversion to an ancestor ; ascent. Obs. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 2 b, llee conn net h unto the 
lande by cu! lateral 1 discern and not by lineal I ascension. 
1628 Coke On Lit/. 11 a, Lioeall ascention in the right line 
is prohibited. 

7 . Way of ascending, upward slope, ascent, arch. 
1447 Bokenham Lyvys of Seyntys 59 Grces of marbyl.. Be 
wliiche to the temple was the ascencyon. 1816 Southey 
Poet’s Pilgr. i. viii. Wks. X. 50 Round and round The spiral 
steps in long ascension wound. 

Ascensional ase njhnal), a. [f, prec. + -al.] 

1 . Of or belonging to ascension. Ascensional 
Difference in Astr. : the difference between the 
right and oblique ascension of the sun or a star. 

*594 Blundeyii. Exerc. ill. 1. xxxiv. 347 The ascentionall 
difference being knowue, all the oblique ascentions and de- 
scentions of the starres arc easily knownc by the Tables of 
Directions. 1796 Hutton Math. Put. I, 148 The son’s 
Ascensional Difference, converted into lime, shews how 
much he rises before or after 6 o’clock. 1834 T, K. S. Xat. 
Phil. HI. Hist. Astron. ii. 12/t The ascensional difference 
(that is, the arc measuring the increase of the dayat any place). 

2 . Of or belonging to ascent; tending upwards. 

*753 Chambers Cycl.Supp. App. s.v. Force, Huygens [held J 

that bodies constantly preserv e their ascensional force, that 
is, the product of their mass by the height to which their 
center of gravity can ascend, i860 Tyndall GUu. i. § 2a 
1^7 The current, however, continued ascensional. 1880 
Colliery Guard. 5 Nov., The diffusion of gases in mines, and 
its relation to ascensional ventilation. 

Asce'nsionist. [f. as prec. + -lst.] One who 
makes ascents. 

1863 Fraser's Mag. LX YIIL668 The last lady-ascensionist 
who )tas scaled the white shoulders of Mom Blanc. 1882 
Daily Tel. 25 Apr. Advt. > Kthardo, the greatest ascensionist 
living. 

Ascensive (ase-nsiv), a. [(. L. ascens- (see 
Ascension) +-1 vk, as if ad. L. *ascensiz , tis.] 

1. Characterized by upward movement or ten¬ 
dency : rising, advancing, progressive. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. tv. xiii. 227 Though the 
Sunne be then ascensive, 1806 \\. 'Baylor in Ann. Rtv. IV. 
67 The ascensive benevolence which aspires to domineer. 
1863 Lyell Antiq.Mau xxiv. 480 In Man, the brain presents 
an ascensive step in dcvclopement. 

2 . Gram. Increasing the force, augmentative, in¬ 
tensive. 

1857 Rllicott Comm, Phil. iv. 12 K«t appears as ascen- 
sive, ‘even.’ 1870 Moulton tr. Winer's X. T. Grant, itt. 

1 iii- 555. Sometimes its [<at’s] ascensive force .. is very easily 
recognised—see 1 Cor. vii. si. 

Ascent, obs. form of Assent. 

Ascent (ase nt). Also 7 assent. [(Not in Fr.> f. 
Ascend?’., on the analogy of descent (see quot. 162S 
in 3), a. ¥. dcscente, itself an imitative formation on 
descend re, after etymological forms like rente, at- 
tente, f, rend re, attendre: L. vendita gave F. rente, 
hut L. ascensa gave F. asccnse, Kng. Ascence ] 

1 . gen. The act of ascending, mounting, or soar¬ 
ing up; upward movement, rise. 

1614 Ovkrhury A Wife, etc. (16381 301 The first degree of 
his ascent. 1667 Milton/’. L. x. 224 To him with swift 
ascent he up return'd. 1751 Chambers Cyel. s.v., Ascent of 
Fluids is particularly understood of their rising above their 
own level. 1864 K. Chambers Bk. Days 11 . 347 He hail 
effected an ascent |in a balloon] at Edinburgh. 

b .Jig. Rise in thought, estimation, characteristic 
quality, social station, etc.; advancement. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. il 28 His assent is not by such easie 
degrees. 1744 Harris Three Treat, in, 11. (1765)225 What 
higher Combinations .. subsist, we know not. Their Grada¬ 
tion and Ascent 'tis impossible we should discover. 1790 
Gibbon Misc. IFfo. 11814) 111 . 512 His ascent to one of the 
most eminent dignities of the republic. 1856 Rusrin Mod. 
Paint IV. v. xx. § 23. 368 French and English art in precipi¬ 
tate decline, Italian in steady ascent. 

2 . esp. The act of climbing or travelling up ; the 
going up a mountain, stairs, a river, etc. 

*753 Chambers Cyel. Rupp . s.v. Mountain , Called the 
needle Mountain .. being supposed impracticable to the 
ascent of any one. 1844 Dickf.ns Lett a i88o> 1 .127 We began 
the ascent of the Simplon that same night. 1850 P. Cun¬ 
ningham Handbk. Loud. 384 The rest of the ascent is a dirty 
and somewhat fatiguing task 

*>•/«■• 

1644 Milton Educ. (1728) 136 The right path of a virtuous 
and noble education; laborious indeed at the first ascent. 
1879 Tennvson Lowers T. 29 To both there came The joy 
of life in steepness overcome, And victories of ascent. 

3 . A going back in time or in order of genealo¬ 
gical succession ; t (otter, a single step back in 
genealogy (obs.). 









ASCERTAIN. 


ASCHAPE. 


1628 Cork On Lift. it a, Hcc commeth to the land liy 
collateral discent and not by (incall ascent {Littleton, par 
collateral disceiu, et nemy par lineall ascentiou ; tr. 1574 dis. 
cent..ascension]. 1654 ( Dayton Fat. Kota 11. v.57 Shec could 
scarce mn two ascents without the help of a Town or Parish, 
where her grandfather was found. 1877 Lvttkil Landm. 
iv. ii. 101 So does our ascent into the Past discover a beauty 
.. till then unperceived. 

4. Method or way of ascending. 

1600 Holland Livy 993 iR.» Dangerous places, stcepe and 
hard of ascent. 1712 Paknkll Sped. No. 460 A Hill, 
green, flowery, and of an easy ascent. 1850 P. Cunningham 
Ilandbk. Loud. 384 The ascent to the ball is by 616 steps. 

5. cotter. A way by which one may ascend ; up¬ 
ward slope, acclivity; a flight of steps. 

i6n BmLE 1 A 'togs x. 5 His ascent by which hee went vp 
ynto the house of the Lord. 1667 Milton /*. L. v. 545 Wind¬ 
ing with one ascent Accessible from Earth. 1727 Braui.ey 
Fam. Diet, s .w. Garden, A gentle Ascent or a Plain are , 
healthy Expositions 1762 II. Walinm.k ferine's Anecd, 
Faint. (1786) 11 .56 The ascent of steps from the hall. c 1854 
Stanley Sinai ty Fat. iii. 190 Up that long ascent He came. 

t 6 . A rising ground, an eminence. Oh. 

1663 Flagellum or O. Cronnvett (1672) 181 There was an 
Ascent raised. where a Chair and Canopy of State was set. 
a 174 2 Benti.lv (J.) Diversified with depressed valleys and 1 
swelling ascents. 

For Ascendant. 

Chaucer’s Wife's Frol. 613 (Wright) Myn ascent f.SV.r -text \ 
MSS. asccndcml wasTaur, and Mars therinne. 1686 W. in: 
Britaink Hunt. Frud. § 20 Jupiter is Lord of that Ascent. 

+ Asce‘ntive, a. Oh. [itreg. f. prec. + -ive.] 

= Ascknsivk. 

1627 Fkltham Reso/vcsti. viii. Wks. 1677,175 The thorny 
and ascentive path of Virtue. — Lusoria ix. (1677) io So 
shall we .. by this love Grow still ascentive. 

Ascertain lesajlJni), v. Forms: 5 aeertein, 
5-6 -teyne, -tayne, -tain(e, 6-tene, accertaine ; 

5 assartayne, 5-6 assertayne, 6 asartayne, as- 
sertene, -toine, 6-7 -tain e; 5-6 ascertayn e, 

6 -teyne, -taine, 6 - ascertain; also 5 adeer- 
teyne, 6 -taine. [a. OF. accrlainc• tonic stem of 
accrtcnc-r (late AF. asset -, ascer-), f. a lo + certain, 
Ckktaix. In ling, assimilated to certain ; pro- 
nounced as.Vjten as late as 1650 ; the prefix as- 
for ac- began with the spelling assertayne, and is 
of course etymologically erroneous.] 

I. To make subjectively certain : i.e. a jrerson 
certain of a fact, or a thing certain to the mind. 

+ 1 . tratis. To make (a person) certain, sure, or 
confident; to certify, assure; passing in looser usage 
into : To inform, apprise, tell. a. simply. Oh. 

1465 Fasten Left. 531 11 .244 As I wascredeblyassartaynyed 
by a yemau. 1544 Balk Sir J. Oldcastell 111 Hurl. Misc. 
iMalh.) I. 285 He was thoroughly assenamed in his con¬ 
science for that conflyct of fayth. 1548 Pharr sKneidui. <R.i 
Anchises I asccrtaine then, and him declare the cans. 1602 
Carkw Cornwall 126 a, Seeking by a fore-conjecture to bee 
ascertained. 1676 Bci.lokar, Ascertain, to assure, locertifie. 

t b. Const, with of. Oh. 

C1400 Flo a re ty Leaf 568 For now 1 am acertalned throughly 
Of everything 1 desired to know. 1490 Canton Eneydos xv. 

61 Whan he was adeerteyned of the elooynge of dydoamlof 
ICneas. 1528 Mohk 11 eresyes 1. Wks. 161/1 Now is y* church 
well acerteneil of goddes pleasure therin. 1649 < ». Daniel 
Trinarch.y IteuA ',dxii,The French (ascertain'd of a VRloryi 
Arc but vnsattisfied. 1789 G. Morris in Sparks Life 1*832! 

11. 3, 1 wish to l>e ascertained of the . .intentions of the Court. 

* Const, confused with .3 or 6 . 

1658 Usshi-k Annals 739 Mariamnc had ascertained to 
Herod by oath of her chattily. 

t c. with subord. cl. Oh. 

1450 (). M argaret in Four C. Eng. Lett. S And how ye 
thinkc to be disposed .. ye will at:cr tennis by the hearer. 1548 
Chanmi r Cateeh. 213 h, To asserten vs, that we are ylyvely 
members of God’s trow thurchc. 1550 Balk Image both Ch . 

1 jb,These assert ay ned me that he was the l yon of the try he 
of Juda. 1684 lies van Filgr. 11. 19 But how shall I be ascer¬ 
tained that 1 also shall be entertained ? 1763 5 Churciui.l 

Candidate Poems II. 30 Who may perhaps, in some ten 
years or more, Be ascertained that Two and Two make four. 

12. refl. To make oneself certain or confident; to 
gain trustworthy information. Oh. 

1601 R. JfoiissoN'1 The Worlde Dcd., Ascertaining mysclfe, 
that the honorable vertucs .. have setlcd so good an impres¬ 
sion. 1684 Ciiaknock Attrib. CodK 18341 f. 2 He could not so 
ascertain himself by convincing arguments. 1731 .Mldlly 
Kolben's Cape C. II. I. 92 Before T could ascertain myself 
of the religious institutions of the Hottentots. 

3. traits. To make (a thing) certain to the 
mind; to render certain what or which it is. arch. 

1494 Faryan clxxvii. (R.) Whereof the lyrne is nat ducly 
ascertayned. <11600 Hooker (J.)The divine law .. ascertain¬ 
ed the truth. 1625 Gil Saer. Fltilos. ii. 183 Postclhis to ascer- 
taine thismatier to the understanding, brings these reasons. 
* 75 o Harris Hermes 118411 185 If the essence of an article 
be to define and ascertain. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 266 
1‘he intelligence that was brought me by no means ascer¬ 
tained the greatness of the danger. 1850 Sir J. Sikmien 
Fed. Blog I. 154 The crypt which then ascertained the spot 
where the Ajiostle .. had won the crown of martyrdom. 

+ b. with subord. cl. Oh. 

1736 Butler Anal. n. vii. 359 In order to ascertain and 
distinguish from all others, who is the object of our worship. 
1787 Hr. Hoknk Oita Fodr. xiii, But who shall exactlyascer- 
tain to us what superstition is? 18*3 Scott Feverit III. vt 
101 Initial letters .. which seemed to ascertain that it was 
addressed to himself. 

14. To make certain to us Lhe existence of, estab¬ 
lish as a certainly. Oh. 

1791 Boswell Johnson { 1816) 1 . 19 Which ascertains a defect 


483 

that many of his friends knew he had, though I never per¬ 
ceived it. 

+ b. with inf pltr. To establish, prove (a thing to 
be so and sob Oh. 

1670 G. H. I list. Cardinals it. ii. 154 These reasons .. do 
ascertain him lo be Pope. 1791 Boswell Johnson (18311 1 . 
in |This] would ascertain it not to be the production of 
Johnson. x8io Boothroyd Biblia Hebr. 11 . 49 The use of 
this word clearly ascertains it to be a participle. 

5 . To find out or learn for a certainty by experi¬ 
ment, examination, or investigation ; to make sure 
of, get to know. 'Lhe only current use.) 

1794 Sullivan View Sat. 1 .138 Those particular properties 
of bodies which are ascertained by the assistance of beat. 
c 1854 Stanley.S 7 W/a- /W. 11858' Pref. 16 It is important to 
ascertain the real facts. 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas Si. 9 Legal 
measures for ascertaining the culprit, 
b. with inf. or subord. cl. 

c 1803 Fox James 11 (1808123 Whether he would have acted 
upon this determination, his death . prevents ns now from as¬ 
certaining. 1822 Southey in Q. Rev. XXVI 1 . 2 'l he day is 
ascertained to have been < '.ood Friday. 1849 .M acaui.ay lint. 
Fug. 1. 433 The Duke of York.. ascertained that the city was 
jierfectly quiet. 1880 tr. Fandefs Fronton tty Sister 11. iv. 76 | 
He arose softly to ascertain who were these singular thieves. 

II. To make a thing) objectively certain, to fix. 

+ 6. To make (a thing) sure to a person) ; to 
render certain the possession of, ensure, secure. Oh. 

1563 Man Muse ulus' Com man pi. 287 a, Jovnctly linked to¬ 
gether, to assertayne the equalitie of Godhed lo cehe of 
them. 1681 Baxter Acc. Sherlock iii. 175 They seem i<> 
ascertain salvation to the baptized. 1751 Johnson A 'amid. 
No. 134 » 10 No diligence can ascertain success. 1823 Scoi r 
St. Rattan's iii, The squire's influence .. ascertained him the 
support of the whole class ofbut'ks. 

f 7 . To make a person) sure {to a thing'; to bring 
or deliver certainly, destine or doom to. Oh. 

1649 Jkr. Tavlor Gt. Excmp. vii.tf i^ Would ascertain us 
into a possession of all lhe promises. 1658 Whole Duty Man x. 
§911684'8t Whomsoever thou..hast done thy part tu ascer¬ 
tain to those endless flames. 1667 Pa ay Chr. Fifty x. $ 1.311 
She .. is ascertained to sink under all the methods of ruble. 

t8. To make a thing) certain, definite, or precise, 
by determining exactly its limits, extent, amount, 
position, etc.; to decide, fix, settle, limit. Oh. 

1494 (see Ascertained]. 1668Temple in FottrC. Eng. Lett. 
125 The proportions of money., being ascertained in the 
treaty. 1711 Shaktksm. Charac. (1737' I. 17 To .suppress by 
violence the natural Passion of Enthusiasm or to endeavour 
to ascertain it. 1727 Swiit Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 it. 
t. 182 Some effectual method for correcting, enlarging, and 
ascertaining our language. 1789 Const. L '. S. i. § 6 A com¬ 
pensation for their services, to be ascertained by law. 

t 9 . To make curtain the existence or occurrence 
of; to reduce to a certainty. Oh. 

1628 Fkltham Rcsotves 1. Ix\i. Wks. 1677, F.vils, that 
are but probable, they ascertain. 

t Ascertain, a. Oh. 0 [a. OF. accrtain, f. 
as prec.] Certain, sure. 1475 |sce AsclriainlvI. 
Ascertainable wsojtcinab'll, a. [f. prec. \b. 
-F-.\UbK.] That may be ascertained, 
f 1 . Capable of being fixed, settled, or decided. 

1783 Blair Rhetoric (j8oi » 1 . 20 Ascertainable by no stan¬ 
dard, but wholly dependent on changing fancy. 

2 . Capable of being discovered or learned by 
experiment, examination, or investigation. 

1805 W. Saunders Mtn. Waters 155 The water .. does not I 
actually dcq>osit any other substance in any ascertainable 
quantity. 1850 Ruskin 7 W Faths App. i. 257 Not a matter 
of opinion at all, hut a matter of ascertainable fact. 1874 
Fxrrar Christ I. iii. 30 The exact year .. is not ascertain¬ 
able with any certainty from Scripture. 

Ascertainableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being ascertainable. 

1868 P. Cl. a v don in Forln. Rev. May 505The demarcating 
tine .. on the sharpness and ascertainableness of which In¬ 
dependency so essentially depends. 

Ascertai n&bly, adv. [f. as prec. + -M-.] 

In an ascertainable manner; recognizably. 

1863 Ktnglake Crimea 1 . 335 His notions.. of what was 
plausible and what was asccrtainably false. 1872 Lh>ih»n 
Eletn. Retig. i. 25 To despair of knowledge only when know¬ 
ledge is asccrtainably out of reach. 

Ascertained (aesaiUTmL,///. a. [f. Ascek- 
taix v. + -kd.] fa. Determined, fixed \oh.). b. 
Discovered by investigation, known. 

1494 Faoyan 11. xxxiii. 26 So y* no tyme assertevned. i> to 
her deputed or set. 1858 Sears Athan. xviii. 160' Professor 
Faraday considers it an ascertained fact. 

Ascei’tainer (aesajl^ naj). [f.as prec. + -erL] 

One who ascertains. 

t6n Cotgr., Certifcateur , a certifier, ascertainer, assurer. 
1691 T. Hf ale] Acc. Sew Invent. 33 Our latest Asccrtainers 
here of the time of tls celebration. 

Ascertai*ning f vtd. sb. [f. as prcc. + -ixt. F] 

+ Assurance, confirmation {oh.). (Xow geamdial : 
sec Ascertain v. 5.) 

1685 Baxter Farafhr. S. T. Acts i. pThc sight ofChrisi’s 
Ascension must needs be .. an a>certaming of the Apostles 
Faith. 1835 Macready Re min. I. 472 On ascertaining the 
time. 

t Asce'rtainly, adv. Oh. rare-', [f. Ascer¬ 
tain a. + -I.Y-.) Certainly, surely, assuredly. 

1475 Caxion Jason 12 She was so wreton by loue in his 
hertc so accriainly that he coude neiter kepe him fro think¬ 
ing on her. 

Ascertainment a^iL^ nment). [f. Ascer¬ 
tain v. + -ment ; cf. OF. accrtcncmcnti] l‘lie 
process or result of ascertaining. 


1 . Reduction lo certainly; exact determination, 
limitation, settlement, arch. 

1657121 Apr.) Cromwell Sp. (1871* V. 37 That a period 
might be put, and some ascertainment made, and a time 
fixed. 1780 Hurkk .V/. Eton. Ref Wks. 1842 I. 255 For the 
ascertainment and security of tenant and other rights. 1848 
Arnoi i.D Law Mar . tnsnr. (1866) 1 .1. i. 13 Essential to the 
very notion of an indemnity is the ascertainment of the perils 
insured against. 

2. Determination as the result of investigation ; 
finding out, discovery. 

*799 *^ IR J- Mackintosh Bacon A- Locke \ 1846* I. 329 Such 
facts bound our researches .. and the ascertainment of them 
is the utmost possible attainment of Science. 1843 Mill 
Logie in. i. $ 2 lhe ascertainment of these angular distances. 
1863 Huxley Man's Fface .Vat. ii. 57 The question of ques¬ 
tions for mankind .. is the ascertainment of the place which 
Man occupies in nature. 

Ascescent, -ency, erron. var. Acescent, -kncv. 
Ascetic (a>e tik\ a. and sb. [ad. (Ir. tlotnjTiteh 
adj., f. (ioterjTr/s a monk or hermit, f. uani-uv to 
exercise: see -it'.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Ascetics, or to the 
exercise of extremely rigorous self discipline ; se¬ 
verely abstinent, austere. 

1646 Sir T. Bkownk Fsend. F.p. \iii. V2L This ascetic rule, 
which held that a saint was disgraced by the very society 
whi'li his mild Master sought and loved. 1682 Chr. 
Morals <1756197 ‘Flic <'Ll Am crick clirisiiaiis found a paradise 
in a desert. 1757 Burke Abridgm. Tug. Hist. Wks. X. 276 
A monastery which had acquired great renown for .. the 
severity of its ascctii k discipline. 1850 Tennvmjn* tn Mem, 
civ, I hgh nature amorous of the good, But touch'd with no 
ascetic gloom. 

2. Asukth ai. t. 

1822 Burrow is C)\l., Asietit, the title of certain t>ooks 
on devout exercises. 1868 P.vi mson .Undent. (hg. 5. 122 
The knowledge to be cultivated is not ascetic divinity. 

B. sb. 

1 . EceJ. //id. One of those who in the early 
church retired into solitude, to exercise themselves 
in meditation and prayer, and in the practice of 
rigorousself-discipline by eelibact,fasting,and toil. 

1673 Cave Frim. Chr. m. ii. 25; One of the primitive .We 
ticks. 1776 (fimioN xx.wii.> K.*'|'be Ascetics, who 

obeyed and abused the rigid precepts of the gospel. 1861 
A. B. Hon. Eng. Cathedr, 1 u th C. v. 165 The des< rlsof tin- 
Tliebaul h:u( been peopled by troops of stuuly and gaunt 
but God-fearing as< erics, 

2. yen. One who is extremely rigorous in the 
practice of self-denial, whether by seclusion or by 
abstinence from creature comforts. 

1660 |lr. Twi.ok Fut tor Pubit. it. iii. 8. $ 4 I'bv primititr 
Christians were geileially such ascetics in this instant e <»f 
fasting. 1862 Stani.i v Jewish Ch. 11877' L i. 17 He is not 
an ascetic • . blit full of the affections and interests of family 
amt household. 

3. //, An aseetical treatise. 

175: ('ll AM hi hs (Vi /. s.v., Books of spiritual exercises. As 
the ascetics, or devout treatises of St. Basil. 

Asce'tical, a. [f. prcc. f-.w.L] 

1. Vertaining lo, or treating of, the .spiritual ex¬ 
ercises by which perfection and virtue may he 
attained, as in Aseetical Theology. 

a 1617 Bayne On /.'///.118661 331 Hence it is that aseetical 
sermons .. are nut in that request. 1697 tr. Dupin's F<cl. 
Hist. II. 145 The Aseetical Books attributed to St. Basil. 
1884 Addis Ausnt uCn/A. Fid. s.v.,Sl. 1 ram is of Sales and 
St. Alphonsus Liguori maybe m<nriom'«l as modern saints 
whose aseetical works are most esteemed. 

2 . = Ascetic i. 

1836 11 ok. Smith Tin Trump ., 1876 161 Our English puri¬ 
tans with their aseetical bigotry. 

Asce tically, adv. [f. prec. +-ly-.] After 
the manner ol an a>cetic. 

c 1800 Miss Ksuiitr Autob/og. \. 82 The Duk< of Parma 
used frequently to clothe himself in a friar’s robe, and live 
ascetically. 1842 J. H. Ni w man Ch. of Fathers 367 N or live 
ascetically for (he sake of ihrni. 

Asceticism (asc•tUiz’m). [f. Ascetic + -ism.] 
'Phe principles or pi notice of the Ascetics ; rigorous 
self-discipline, severe abstinence, austerity. 

1646 Sir T. Browni: Fsend. F.p. viii. < 1843' 126 Doomed to 
a life of celibacy by the asceticism which had corrupted the 
.simplicity of Christianity. 1859 Mill Liberty ii. 89 In its 
horror of sensuality, it made an idol of asceticism. 

Asch-, regular ME. spelling of OK. asc-, mod. 
E. Ash-, tj.v. for word* that survived into the 
modern period. 

Aseh x e, obs. form of Ash and Ask ik 

Ascham arskfun). [named from Roger Ascham, 
author of /oxophihts .] A sort of cupboard or case 
to contain bows and other implements of archery. 

i860 11 . D. Archers Guide 28 The best place I for keeping 
a bow] is a closet, or a wooden case made for the purpose, 
fixed up in a hall, and called an Asehatu. 

A-schamyed, obs. form of Ashamed. 

t Ascha pe, v. Obs. [A variant, due lo pho¬ 
netic levelling of proclitic F- and if- (see A -pref 9 , 
of cscJtape, a by-form of Escape, imitating middle 
Fr. selling cschapcr (mod. cchappcr). Chiefly but 
not exclusively northern. Aphetized in 15th c. to 
sc/tape, shape, which, as well as the full form, be¬ 
came obs. bef. 1 500 .] = Escape. 

t'1314 Guy Wane. 95 We ben a*chapcd unnethe. c 1460 
Bk. Quintessence 1 ]>e teerme.. ]>-u nonian may a-schape, 
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ASCRIPTION. 


A-sehepon: see Asii.xpe v. 

Ascher, obs. variant of Eschar, a scar, a burn, 
t Asche’wele, v. Obs. rare- \ [f. A- pref. I 
+ *schctv(l, Shewkl, a scarecrow, used in Sidney’s 
Arcadia , and still dial. Cf. OUG. ir-sciuhcn, 
MUG .crschiuhat, mod.G. crschcucn to be fright¬ 
ened.] To scare, frighten away. 

a i2$o Oiviff Sight. 1614 II eo hongelh me un hcore hahe, 
Thar ich aschewele pie an crowe. 

Aschore, var. Hxwuwwadvb. phr. Oh. a-straddle. 
t Aschre*nch, v. Oh. [OK. ascrcncan, f. 
A- pref. 1 + scrcnean : see Sohrkncii.] To deceive. 

t 885 K. /Klerko Gregory's Past. .xliii. 316 Neefi >io drrest- 
ing O.cs lichoman ikul mod lie ascremc mill UpahaTennesse. 
c 1300 A . A/is. 4819 lly were asshreynt in her crook, c 1315 
Sunni. 11 am 17 Ac eclie oihren aschrcncheih. c 1320 Seuyn 
Sages W. I 1485 A ! dame, tie snide, ich was asschreini, Ich 
vvendc thou hadde'l ben adreint. 

Aschrie, variant of A sc in 7'. Oh. 

Aschyn, obs. form of Ashen. 

Ascian, -en, obs. forms of Ask v. 

Ascians (arjianzl, sb. pi. [f. med.L. Ascii 
V ivji|0i), also used in Kng. (a. Gr. aotctoi, f. ti priv. 
t <rK(d shadow) + -an.] Inhabitants of the tori id 
/one. who twice a year have the >un directly over¬ 
head at noon, and then east no shadows. 

1635 Cm<|'».nikk (mg. Petin. 1. \. 226 These men bane the 
Snime twice eiiery yeere in their Zenith, and then they make 
no sh.ulduwcs at all, and therefore they are called Ascii, or 
without shaddowes. 1709 Maniikv Syst. Math. 1172*7' =,04 
. are those which have no Meridian Shadow. 1847 
Ck \io, . /.v< inns. 

Ascidian (asi-dian , a. and sb. Zool. [f. mod. 
E. Ascidia see Asciiu cm +-an.] A. ndj. Of 
or pertaining to the Ascidia (or Ascidia: , a group 
of animals belonging to the tunicate .Nlollusea, 
considered bv evolutionists to constitute a link in 
the development of the Vertebrala. B. sb. A mcm- 
lx.*r of this group. Ascidiarium ad di;c '*rinii). 
[<ce -arium], the aggregate mass of organism* in 
compound Ascidian*. Asci dioid a., resembling 
the Ascidia. Ascidiozooid asiditfiZH’inid), one 
of the organisms forming an ascidiarium. 

1856 \\ 'HimyijtD .!/</«. Mallnsia hi. 332 I In- relation be¬ 
tween the as idian Ie>t and mantle h that <»f the epidermis 
and t he , aft a xura. 1835 Kirby Hah, .y Ins!. Auint . I. \ i. 
ro-‘ I he 1 unit:,tries or .Widinns as M>rne call them. *874 
Ni l »*s Sr>:. /'ms. i.v. 13ft If he started as a getalinous as¬ 
cidian, h"W he has got <>n in the world ! 1878 A", Anicr. 

A'cr. C \ \\ 11. yS Our ascidian fore fa 1 hers. 1877 !Ie\i.i:v 
Anaf. hrr.An. 610 In the compound or social 1 unicata 
many :isiidio7< mills .. are united by a common test into an 
asc idiarjuin. 1880 sj»/. Sot. /.ex. s.v. . Iscidut ,The tunicate 
or ascidioid Division of the M *llusca. 

Ascidiate lasi di./it , a. (Craig 1S47C and 
Ascidiform addiipjm), a. Webster 1*64 \ 
[t. next +-atk, -F11RM.] Shaped like an n'cidium. 

Ascidiuni addi/hn). PI. -a. [mod.].., ad. 

Gr. daicihiov, dim. of do/ch leather bag. wine-skin.] 

1 . Z.ool. (Also Ascidia , pi. -;*•,) A genus of tuni¬ 
cate molluscs, having the enveloping tunic clastic 
and leathery: see Ascihian. ' 

1766 Pennant Zml. IV. 4S 1 JouA Ascidia, taken off Scar¬ 
borough. 1856 (iossb Marina Zeal. ||. 30 The Ascidkc 
usually adhere to Slones and old shells. 1878 Bell Ccgen- 
baners Cant/. Ana/. 391 In many Ascidia a new individual 
buds from the hotly oif the adult animal. 

2 . Hot. A pitcher-shajK/d leafy appendage. 

1830 ] .inlii.lv .\at. Syst. /let. 81 The presence of Ascidia, 
or pitchers among its leaves, resembling those of Nepenthes. 

Ascigerous (a.dd^era*), a. Hoi. [f. mod.!.. 
iMr* us + -(i)uEKtjrs producing.] Bearing or pro¬ 
ducing asei (see Asets';. 

1829 1 .<>civs' Emycl. Plants 1184:1082 An ascigerous 
somewhat deliquescent nucleus. 1857 |!i;kkku.v Cry/tag. 
Hat. § 235 This mode of fructification is called ascigereus. 
Ascill, variant of Kiskll, Obs., vinegar. 

Asci sinus, for ascisittus : sec Assassin. 
Ascitan (asaitan, a-sitan). Fed. Hist. [f. 
med.L. Ascitic , a. Gr. ’AerdYni, f. dateds wine-skin : 
see -ITB, -an.] A member of a heretical seel in the 
>econd century, who used to dance round an in¬ 
flated w ine-skin, in reference to Malt. ix. 17. 

1727 51 in Chambers Cyct. s.v. Ascit.r. 

t Asci'te, earlier f. Acute Oh., to cite, sum¬ 
mon. (The spelling was as in ascertain: a-cite, assife, 
ascitc, subsequently assimilated to L. acci/are.) 

1552 5 Latimer Serrn. Kent. 18451289 He w;ls asciied 
before certain bishops. <11617 Hikkon U’As. I. 27 At the 
last day all .. shall lie asci ted to appeare. 

!! Ascites (asart/zy. Path. Also 4-5 asehytes. 
[L., a. Gr. datiTT]? (sc. vtipajif; dropsy), f. auvoy bag.] 
A collection of serous fluid in the peritoneal cavity ; 
dropsy of the abdomen. 

1398 TrevISA Harth. t)eP. ft. vtl. lit. (1495*266 <^ne mantre 
drov»esyc hyghtc Aschytes, for yf ilie wombes hen smyten 
they sownc as a flackettc, other a botell. 1657 t'hys. Ditt., 
Ascites is a swelling of the belly caused of a serous matter. 
1748 Smollett fta<l ft am/, xwii. 11804 183 Loade<l with a 
monstrous ascites or dropsy. 1839 in 1 odd Cyct. Anai. 

Ascitic (asi’tik\ a. Path. [f. prec. +-ic.] Of, 
j>eitaining to, or affected with ascites. 

1684 lr. Pout's Mere. Cow/it viii. 298 \ Hoy.. a<citick 


with an Anasarca. t88o Drvsdale in Med. Tent/. JrnZ. 
Oct. 6 Abundant ascitic effusion. 

Asci'tical, a. ? Oh. [f. prec. + -alL] = prec. 

1676 K. Wish max Surg. ( l.) Kithcr anasarcous or ascitical. 
1694 ? n Phil. 7 runs. XVI 1 1, 21 Some thought .. she was 
Ascitical. 1749 I hid. XLVI. 207 Died .. under Ascitical and 
lclerical Symptoms. 

Ascititious (a?siti-j3s\ a. [f. L. ascit- = adsdl- 
ppl. stem of adscisc-Zrc (see Anscititimus) 4- 
-irioi’s, as ?f f. 1.. *asci/Iciusi] = A’ scititious 
( which is now' more common). 

1628 Prvnnr Ltrtr Lockes 17 It is a very wicked thing, to 
attire the head, with dead and asciiilions JIairc. 1829 Scott 
/ hut ana t, viii. 264.Tho.se ascititious particles., lacing loos¬ 
ened at his vanishing, and so offending the nostrils. 

As Cl epiad 1 (ask l/ piad>. [ad. L. Asclcpiadcus , 
a. Gr. 'Aaic\T)TTidbtio$ t adj. f. ’ AaK\rjntd 5 r)^ name of 
a Greek poet.] In Greek and Latin prosody : A 
verse, invented by Asclepiades, consisting of a 
spondee, two (or three' choriambi, and an iambus. 
A Iso ailril>. 11 cnce t he adjs.: f Ascle pia dic (also 
used snbst.), f Ascle pia dlcal, Ascle piade an. 

1656 in IJloint (i/assayr. 1876 K i nnldy I'ub. Sch. Lai. 
it rant. § 265 Of the Asclepind .. Horace employed five 
sy*terns. / bid. A stan/a comjxjstd of three lesser AsJcpiad 
verses. 1546 I.anci.lv Pal. I'erg. /><• invent. 1. viii. 17 a, 
.Meters .. hath their name, cyther .. of the imicntour as 
/Kscleptadicall. 1580 Sinxi -v Anadia 116221 229 Singing 
thesc wrses called Asclepiadikes. 1652 M \khi rv Comm, 
iliibafiliuk 118651 156 Verso, heroic, iambic, ascle piadic 
\/mited-iiWm. 1 . 1706 1 ’lili.i.ti‘S, Asc/e/iadean. i86oScn\inz 
La/, (tram. 306 The second Asclepiadean metre. 

Ascle piad -. Hoi. [f. next 4- -ah.] A plant 
lxdonging to the order Asclepiadacciv: see next. 
Ascle piada ceons a., of or belonging to this order. 
Ascle piade orts a., of the genus AscLpias. 

1859 1 ‘akwis Orig. S/.w Aw 18781 375 Orchids and ascle- 
piails haying pollen-masses with viscid discs. 1872 O1.1v 1 r 
L/cw. /tot. n. 208 *I’he |K>llen of Asclepiads is held together 
by a secretion of the anther-cell. 1880 i>CRr>inc,L Card. 
Sun App. 342 A singular new ase!epi...!accous geniis. 

Asclepias' (askl/ pias). Hot. [tnotl.L., a. 

(ir. daicKijmns, f. 'Aatckrjmos /b'sculapius.] A genus 
of plants, giving its name to a N O., including the 
.Milkweed, Swallow-wort, and some others, chiefly 
natives of ihc east coast of Xorth America. 

1578 1 .vtk P odoeus 317 We may 1 all ii in English Ast/e/ias, 
I’niceto.xicum, and Nwallowurt. 1706 PHiu.ies, Astie/ias,. 
Swallow-wort or Silken Cicely. 1872 Ot.ivh k El cut. Pat. ti. 
2'’>8 I he exotic .<Wlepias f amily, incliuling the beautiful 
Hovas and Stephnnotis of our stoves. 1872 I’xkkk .Vi/e 
Tnbnt. ii. 22 Cutting fircw»x>d from the asclepias, 

Asco- a* sk^), comb, form of Amts, used in 
many scientific terms of Cryptogamie Botany, as: 
Ascogonitim (-gd'i tiirin) [cf. arche^o/iinni], the 
spirally-coiletl organ from which the asci see Aset's 
are produced. Ascomycetal -mis/'tal), Asco- 
myce tons a., of or belonging to the Asconiycctis, or 
fungi, such as the yeast-plant and truffles, in which 
spores are formed asexually in the interior of asci. 
Ascophorous askp ffiros), a. [Gr. -c/»opor bearing], 
jtroducing asci. Ascospore (x sk^jSjiO'U), a sjiore 
dcvelu]K*d in an a^cus. 

1875 I liiNNi-T r & Dvlr Sin ft s' Pat. 257 The female organ, 
called by Dc Hary the Ascogonium. Ibid. 258 The Asci .. 
owe their origin tothe fertilised a-jogonium. 1884 ' then rum 
26 Jan. 124 '1 Structurally it [Nph.cria }xicula] is h>mcno- 
mycetal and not ascomycetal. 1867 J. Horn; Mix rose. 11. i. 
y-4 I’e/i/a l>elongs to the Ascomycctousfungi. 1857 Bkkrk- 
li v C ry/toy. /tot. § 62 There is not a single instance 
amongst Alg;e, of ascophorous fruit. 1875 Hknnkh & 
1 >vi » Sa<hs Pat. 240 The A sc os pores .. arise by free cell- 
forinalion in the protoplasm of the .. Asciis. 

1 * A-SCO‘ff, cidvb. phr. Obs. In 3 a-skof. [A 
prep. 1 + Scoff.] In scorn, mockingly. 

i 1300 A\ Alis. 874, 41 Alisaundre lokid a-skof, As he no 
gef nought therof. 

tAscoTiasm. Oh~° [f. Gr. to 

hop on greased wine-skins {da not) at the ’AutfieAm 
or second day of the rural Dionysia.] 4 A kind of 
1 ‘Lay, call’d, Fox to thy Hole, in which Boys hop¬ 
ping on one Ix*g, beat one another with Gioves or 
pieces of Leather.’ Phillips 170^. 

1 753 Cham, ORs Cytl. Su//., A seal ia sin. 

t Asco'mfit, v. Ohs. rare- *. [a. O Y.escoitfire, 
pa. pple. escotifily f. cs out of + cottfire to preserve 
L. lOitficPre ; cf. discomfit : see As- fre/i- The 
aphetic SeoMFir is usual.] To discomfit, rout. 

1 1450 Lonkuch Grail xiv. 126 [He] hcheeld His meync 
as-scomfiled in the fold. 

Asconce, obs. form of Askanck. 
t A-SCO'rn, advb. phr. Oh. [A prep. 1 + SCORN.] 
In scorn or mockery. 

/148s Pigby Myst. 11RS2 1 111. 1419 She wyll nat kysse Jjcoii 
skont. Pay. A skorn, no, tio, I f>-nd it her nest ! 

+ Asco*rn, V. Oh. rare- 1 , [a. OK. cscorne-r 
to insult, affront: see As- pref - ; or f. Scorn v. 
with A particle of pa. pplc.] To insult, affront. 

*553 ®7 Eox k A. M. < 15961309/2 Heereat prince Ed ward 
being asconied, lifted up himselfe, and gauc him such a blow, 
that, etc. 

Ascoye, ascoyne; see Askov, Askotnk. 
Ascribable (askrai bab’lb a .; also 7 ascrive- 
able. [f. next +-aisle.] That may be a>eribed, at¬ 
tributed, or reckoned to the account of; attributable. 


1671 True .Van-ConL 296 The goture of adoration to b« 
thereto only a?<riyeablc. 1678 K. Barclay A/a/. Quakers 
I tv. § v. 106 The Iniquity and Sin here appears .. Ascribable 
to the Parents. 1863 Cox Inst. Eng. G<n<t. t. vii. 89 The 
only benefit ascribahfe to a second house is its acting as a 
remedy against precipitation. 

Ascribe (askrarb), v. Forms: 4 7 aserive, 
5 ascryve, asscribe, 6 aserybe, 6-7 adseribc, 
6- ascribe, [a. OF. ascriv- stem of ascrire, cogn. 
w. It. aserive re L. ascr-, adscrib-Ere , f. ad- to + 
scrib-Zre to write. In 16th c. altered to ascribe 
after L., though aserive was occasionally used till 
late in the 17th. The historical appearance of the 
senses in Kng. does not correspond with the logical 
development in l^itin.] 

I. To write into; to add to a writing, register, 
list, etc. 

+ 1 . traits. To annex or add in writing, to sub¬ 
scribe ; a. to subjoin (one’s name); b. to subjoin 
one’s name to (a document). Oh. 

1603 B. Jonson Sejanus v. v. 4 Heart it (an Edict J io my 
fellow Consul to adseribc. 1649 Nktmersole Set/-Land. 3 
The ascribing of my name would .. have subtracted from .. 
the weight of those discourses. 

+ 2 . To inscribe, dedicate to. (So in OFr.) Oh. 

»554 Pm 1 l»*ot Exam. *y /f ’rit . 11842»328 Unto those l Princes] 
j also the sentences and arguments ought lobe ascriW-d. 1563 
Sih tl hihit. C ij h, 'I he secound pillor called Dorica, being 
ascriKd to Hercules. 

fH. To enroll, register, reckon in a class. Oh. 
■ 53 2 Mori: Con/ut. Tin dale Wks. 376/1 Ascribed .. into the 
nouiul>er of his elect anil pecnlier chosen people. C1540 
I tr. Pol. I 'erg. 11846, 1 . 174 She died, and wasascribed emonge 
the sainctes. 1628 Houbks Thucydides <18221 t8 Desiring 
you to ascribe them tu the number of your confederates. 
1680 Avhkkv in Bliss Lett . Emin. Pers. 11813) H- 632 He 
would long since have been ascril>ed a nieml>cr there. 

t 4 . To appoint (/« a vacancy). So in OFr. Oh. 

1624 lliAwoon Cnnaik. \r. 272 One of the Priests of the 
foresaid ntimljcr dyed, neyther .. was any agreed upon or 
thought fit to Ik; ascribed into his place. 

II. T o enter into an account, to reckon, count. 

5 . Pans. 1 *o enter ,a thing to in an account, to 
set it to ti e credit of; to assign, attribute, impute, 
refer as due or owing to. 

1382 Wyi.Ltr 2 Sam. ,xii. 28 Lest .. to my name the victorie 
be ascrivetl. 1494 Kahy \n vi. eexvi. 235 The which dede he 
ascril>cd thefely vnto Harulde. 1528 More t/eresyes tv. 
Wks. 286/2 At which miracles al those blessed saihtes do 
ascribe vnto the worke of god. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 1. viii. 
37 The same < Iraxiaiis did often ascribe tnadnes.se to the 
operation of the Kumettides. 1711 Aihjison S/ect. No. 321 
•* 6 *1 his Speech is.. the finest that is ascribed to Satan in 
the whole Poem. 1746 Johnson Plan Did. Wks IX. 185 
We usually ascribe good ; bm im/ute evil. 1833 Hr. Mar- 
riM.AU Perkelcy 1. viii. rs 90 thers ascribed the whole disaster 
to the use of small notes. 1879 Lockyer Elent. Astrott. v. 
.xx.xiii. 193 The invention of clocks is variously ascribed tu 
the sixth and ninth centuries, 
t b. cltipl. {in/r.) To give or «ittribute credit to. 
1603 Sir C. Hevdon Jud. Astral, ii. 56 Some .. againe did 
as greatly admire, andascrilw vnto it. 1667 Deeayl hr. Piety 
xvii. § 13. 357 Many are apt to ascribe loo unlimitedly tothe 
force of a good meaning. 

6. To reckon or count to , as a properly or char¬ 
acteristic {rarely as a material possession ; to 
consider or allege as belonging to, to claim for. 

c 1400 A/at. Loll. 110 pet chalnng not only }>al is 

ascriuid, hut hvi lak a vey all h' n K> s f r ° men. 1528 

Pavsm.i. Satcrne ftegim. Q iv, The forsayde vtilites .. be 
ascriued to prunes of Arnicny. 165a Nlkuham tr. Si Lien's 
Marc Cl. 448 This sea also is ascribed by som to the King 
of Great Britain. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 492 The use, which 
he adscribes to the Brain. 1880 (J. P, Morris Poems 164 
Ascribing with the true and just All' holiness unto the Eord, 
1877 1 .VTi Kii. t.andm. 11. ii. 93 The conclusion which ascriljcs 
to the lands of Trahour the site of an ancient Church. 

t 7 . To reckon, reckon up, count. Oh. 

1432 50 tr. liigdcn (1865' 37 pc Romanes .. ascribedc 
theire yeres from the begynnenge of theire cite y-made. 
1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 586 Solacus ascribeth and setteth 
downe ftue sundry kinds of the load-stone. 

t 8. with comp/. To reckon, consider as. reft. 
To reckon oneself, claim, pretend lo be. (So in 
OFr.) Oh. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 504 Anc lord thnir wes than 
in Northumberland .. Ascryvalid him to be of Danis blade. 
1580 North Plutarch 181 iR.» Hereu|>on the Athenians do 
ascribe that day for a most unfortunate day. 

\flcalachr. for Dksckihk. But d. 5. 

1509 Barclay Shi/ 0/ Eoo/cs 115701 217 Suche a wise man 
as Mrgil doth ascribe. 

Ascribing (askrai-biq), vtd. sb. [f. prec.+ 
-ing h] The action of the verb Ascribe ; addition 
in writing (oh.), assignmeiil, attribution. 

1649 (see Ascribe y. 1]. 1833 Macri-.adv fternin. I. 404 The 
ascribing all the misery of the sufferers to destiny. 

Ascrie, variant of Ascry v. and sb. Oh. 

1 Ascrrpt, ppl- a. Oh. [ad. L. asc nft us, pa. 
pple. of ascribP e: sec Ascribe. Cf.aLo Adscripi*.] 
I'lnrolled, registered ; appointed. 

a 1564 Bkcon Art. Chr. fte/ig. <1844' 436 Make unto u> this 
oblation ascripl, reasonable, acceptable. 1610 Healey St. 
Aug. City of God »16201 290 Tally callelh .. those that merit 
heauen Cods ascript. 

Ascription ^skri-pjan). [ad. L. ascription-cm, 
n. of action f. ascrib-ere to Ascribe : see -ii>n. 
Cf. also Ailsciuition.] 






ASCRIPTITIOUS. 

+ 1. The action of adding in writing, subscrip¬ 
tion, Oh. 

1597 Moklev hi trod. Mtts. Annot., All diminution is sig¬ 
nified either .. by a number set to thesigne,orel$cby asscrip- 
tion of the Canon. 

2 . Enrolment, inclusion in a class, rare. 

1851 Sir V. Palgrave Xon/t. <y Eng. 1 . 8 The ascription 
of the ancient Gaulish families into the Senatorial rank. 

3 . The action of setting to the credit of; attri¬ 
bution of origin or authorship. 

a 1619 Fotmerhy Atheorn. Pref. 4 Ascribing all his writing 
vnio Gods inward commanding .. Which is indeed, a very 
true ascription. 1794 Pai.lv F.vid. 1. ix. $541817* 165 If the 
ascription of the Gospels to their respective authors had been 
conjectural. 1861 Maine Anc. LivuniZ’j^s t The theoretical 
ascription of Knglish law to immemorial unwritten tradition. 

4 . The action of ascribing, attributing, imputing, 
or declaring that something belongs to a person 
or thing; coner. the declaration thus made. 

1600 Chapman Hind xiv. Comm., Which ascription our 
Spond takes to be given in scorn. 1845 6 Trench Hnls. 
Led. Ser. 11. viii. 275 With thankful ascriptions of praise to 
<. (»od. 1877 11 uxlky Aunt. Inr>. A it. xii. 661 The ascripi ion 
of a spcrmatozoal nature to the stria.'.. is not warranted. 

Ascriptitious (fcskripli Jas , a. rare. [f. 1.. 
ascriplTci-tts (sec Ascript and -mors) + -oi:s. Cf. 
also Adsckutitious.] 

+ 1. Appended lo a list, additional. Oh. 

a 1658 Faringdos Ser;n. 82 (V.) An ascriptiiioiu and su¬ 
pernumerary god. 

2 . Merely ascribed or attributed to. (C(. /icti/ious.) 

1652 Gaui.e Magastrom. 252 The spurious, fictitious, and 

ascriptitious lx»oks of Adam. 

3 . * Registered, enrolled,’ Uni Icy 1721. 
Ascriptive (askriptiv a. rare. In 7 ads-. 

[ad. I.. OiiscnpCivus : see Asciurr and -iyk] 
Attributable, ascriliable. 

1650 Ciiaki.eton Paradoxes Prol. 15 Sanation of Wounds 
.. is nol rightly adscript ivc to the single power of Nature, 
t Ascry*, v. Oh. Forms: 4 asscrie, asehrie, 
aschrijs, 4-5 ascrie, aserye, 4 6ascry, ^askerye, 
askrye, 6 asskrie, askry. Aphct. 5 Scky, q.v. 
[a. OF. eserie-r (mod. eerier), f. es 1 e.\ out + 
crier to Cky. The Anglo-Fr. was prob. userter 
(see As- pnf 2>, as Escky tloes not appear in 
Eng. before the time of Caxton, who introduced 
it from continental French. Aphetized in ifth c. 
to Scky.] 

1 . traas . To call forth or out ; to call upon. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. I\ C. 103 penne ascryed pay hym skete, 
& asked ful londc.What |>e dcuel hat} |»ou dou c 1350 II 'ill. 
Ealerne 3827 Wijlli he hem a-schri}ed, And cumfort hem 
craftli with his kinde spec he. 1 14.50 Ixinei.icm limit xlix. 
225 Thattne losephe gan hem ascricn anon, Ila! accursed 
peple everychon ! 

b. esp. To attack with outcry, call to fight, pro¬ 
voke, challenge. 

1330 k.- Hrcnne Chrou. 217 F.dward was hardic, |> c Lon- 
dres gan he ascric. c 1350 / i ill. I'ate nit 3893 And stoutli 
him aschried, Bad him }epli him }eldor }cme he schul deie. 
1480 ('axton C/irtut. 0/Eng. ccxxiv. 227 The Knglyssh otyit- 
strelles blewe her .. pypesaml hydously ascryed the senttes. 
1523 Lie Burners Eroiss. 1 . Ivii. 78 A-sone as the Almayiis 
sawe them, they ascryed them, and ran in ficrsly among 
them. 

2. intr. 1*o cry out, shout, exclaim. 

1352 Minot Poems 11795) iii. 14 He herd ascry, That king 
Kdward was nere tharby. 1393 Gower Con/. Ill. 59 They 
ascriden also Wive, a 1528 Skki.ioN Eh. Sparoivc 903 Openly 
to askry, And to make an outcri Against odyous F.nui. 

3. irans. = Dksciiy : to cry out upon on discover¬ 
ing ; hence to espy, discover; to proclaim, de¬ 
nounce, publish, inform upon. 

< 1400 J ton in e <y Cam. 3406 Thar he held him prevely, So 
that none sold him ascry. 1523 Ln. Berners Eroiss. I. cxcv. 
232 The watchmen sayd, by likelyhode ther he some theiiys 
.. commyng tosteale this towoc; let v> ascry them, and wake 
the men of ihe cytie. 1530 I’aw.R. 437/2* 1 askry, as fore¬ 
riders of an army e do their enemy es whan they make re- 
porte where they have sene them, Je descon tires. 1548 H.m.i 
Citron. 531 When the French men perceived that thei were 
asxk rie d 1 h e i sod einl y retu rncd. 1559 .1 tyrr. . Ma?., Clifford 
1. 4,1 thinke it best that men their crimes ascried. 

t Ascry*, sh, Oh. Forms: 4-5 ascry, 4 as- 
sery, askrye, j>-6 aserye, askrio, 7 aserie. [f. 
Ascry v. Cf. the variant Escky and aplictic 
Scky. In many places it is impossible to tell 
whether we ought to read aserye or a st rye : cf. 
(flotations 153 j and 154S.] Crying out, outcry, 
clamour, shout, exclamation. 

I 1325 E. E. A Hit. I*. B. 838 As a scowtc wach scarred, so 
|>e asscry rysed. 1393 Gower Couf. 11 . 386 And all at ones 
set askry In hem. < 1S32 Lo. Berners l(you 632 They 
crycd out aiul made a scrye. 1548 Hall Citron. 332 *1 he 
Brilaynes made an askrie and settc their Beacons on fire. 
1600 II1M.1. \nd t.ny iv. xxii. 154 Made an ascric Itf/Inwcwwl 
lhat the towne was taken. 

Aseue, obs. form of Askew. 

II ASCUS (nrskffs). Pot. PI. -i. [mod.E., a. Gr. 
aauh bag, .^ac] A membranous tubular cell, esp. 
the swollen sac-like cell at the end of the branches 
of the hvpha: in certain fungi and lichens, in which 
the reproductive sportiles or sporidia develops. 

1830 LlNDLEV Xtif. Syst. Hot. 332 These ca-.es \thccT' are 
.. contained in other membranous cases inset •. 187s Bln- 

\itt & Dyer Sachs* /*<»/._ 240 With the development and 
escajje of the spores the ascus disappears. 
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Aseuse, obs. var. Excuse: see A.s- prefi- 
Ass, obs. form of Ace, As; var. Askk v. Oh. 
A-sea (asr), advb. phr. [A prep} + Sea.] On 
the sea, at sea; to the sea. 

1858 BcstlNELL Sc mi. A 'trio Life 212 Non are no more 
aHoat or a-sea. 1878 J. Miller Songs Italy 119 We stood 
looking a-sea. 

Asoal, var. Asskai. v. Oh. to seal. 
tAsea r, ase re, v. Oh. [OE. asearian , f. 
A- pnf 1 4 scarian : sec Seek v.] 1 *o dry uji, 

wither. 

c 1000 MS. tn Sax. Lercltd. 111 . 353 Treowa he dch fjyrlice 
hlowan, & eft ra|>e ascarian. c 1320 Seuytt Sages AV.i 606 
That olde Ire .. asered. 

t Asea'rch, V. Oh. In 4 aserche. [a. AF. 
asserehie-r. OF. aeerehie-r, f. it to + ee re liter lo 
seek ; or 'var. of OF. e nee re hie r : see A* 10 

and Enseakch z>.] Irans. and intr. 1 *o search, ex¬ 
amine, investigate; impure. 

1382 Wvi lie Cm. xliv, t2 The which a«.erchinge .. fontlc 
thecoppe in the sak of Beniamyn. t Kings ax. 6’I’hei 
shtilen ascrchcn thin hows. 2 Sant. .\i. 3 I hivtd sente, 
and ascri hede U388 ciuptcritle], what w;ls the wumman. 

Aseclist, var. of Asskcmst, Ohs. follower. 

+ Asee', v. Oh. [A variant of isee, ysee: see 
A - pref. 6. Bui in ibe ]>a. ]>ple., the n- may be A 
par/ie/e : in (pint. 1 -*50 it may l>c — /ta?r.] ’l o see. 

r 1250 Cat. A- Ex. 2720 Dat non cgi|M:ieit. .it wBt, nc sulde 
a sen. ( 1300 K. A/is. 847 Who me loveth now worth a- 
scnc ! c 1430 Hymns to I 'irg. 1867* 120 Vndyr ertlie l*hydd 
they wold l>e I'hatt Ihesit cryst scholl nott hem A-e. a 1500 
Eel. Ant. 1 . mo Thou innist done awey the Ictires that hit 
schal nothyng l>cene a-sene. 

t Asee k, r. Oh. For forms see Seek. [OE. 
<7.<vV(i')r///, f. A- Pnf. 1 - 4 -set an lo Ski:k.] ’fo seek 
for, search after. 

c 1000 . Igs. Es. cxix. 95 WyllaA me la«V* lifts aseccan. 1205 
Lav. 27866 Ardur a-echen leite, alle )»a riche, Kinges and 
curies. 1413 l.vno. I'ylgr. Smote 1. xii. 9 He hath long tyme 
a.so}t the cyte of heucttly Jerusalem. 

Aseel, var. Asskai. v. Oh. to seal. 

Aseetli, var. Asskth, Ohs., satisfaction. 
A-seethe (as/*S', aM>. phr. [A prep . 1 r 
Sekthk.] Seething. 

1879 1 )o\\ oen Son they ii. 30 Young brains a-sccthc with 
revolution ami romanticism. 

Asegc, var. AssIKgk <». Oh. to besiege. 

Aseh, pa. t. of Asye Oh. to sink down. 
Asein, ol>s. form of Assign ?>. 

Aseingde, aseint, pa. t. rtf Askmmi ?•. Oh. 
A-seity (c'^/’ili. as/'Tti Metaph. [f. E. a from, 
se oneself + -rrv ; cf. F. asci/e.] Uiklerived or in¬ 
dependent existence. 

1691 N'okris Ideal A- hit. W orld t. >t7oi> 7 ‘The N atural 
World. .for any self Stability, .Wily, or Kssciitial Immut¬ 
ability of its own, may again cease to be. 1700 Cent/. 
Instruc. <1742> 425 ib.i By what mysterious light have you 
discovered that aseitv is entail’d on matter? 1824 Coi.e nun. i. 
Aids to Kejl. < 1848' 1 . 270 The obscure and abysmal subject 
of the divine A-seity. 

Aselur, obs. form of Ashi.au. 

Asele, var. Asskai. v. Oh ; obs. f. Ua/.kl. 
Asell, early variant of Eiskli, Oh., vinegar. 
Aselline (ase’lAin', a. rare. [I. 1.. ase//-tts a 
little ass + -ine.] Of or pertaining to a little ass, 
or lo the two stars in Cancer called Xsci/i. 

1855 Bailey Mystic, Between The Aselline starlets and 
the Manger dim. 

Asemoche, obs. form of As much. 

Asen^e : see A see v. 

t Ase'nch, v . Oh. I ’orms of pa. t. 3 asenehte, 
aseingde, a-seint, aaenete, 4 asenkte. [f. A- 
pnf 1 + Sench, OK. s$ncan, causal of sincan to 
Sink. Cf. ad reach, adrinh, and sec Asink.] To 
cause to sink ; lo submerge, drown. 

1205 Lav. 25627 Ere scipen he aseiogde, ha { folc he ai 
adrente [1250 Oiire folk he aseint). (0230 Juliana 33 J>u 
.. asmehtest hare uan. 1297 K. (Tore. 489 That water 
suththe heye aros, mttche is lond asencte. 1340 , lycnE 49 
And azenkte vif cities in to hello. 

t Ase’nd, v. Ohs. [OE. asp/dan, f. A- pref 1 
+ sptdart to send.] To send forth. 
c 1000 Ags.Gos/>., Matt. xx. 2 He ascode his on hys win- 
gcard. c i 175 Lamb. Horn. 91 pat he walde his gast asenden 
ofer metinesc flesc. 

Asende, var. Ami end v. Ohs. to disgrace, ruin. 
Aseptic (ase*ptik\ a. ami sh. [f. A- pnf 14 + 
Gr. tTTjnTiKvz putrefying; cf. Gr. aarjirro^, ami see 
Antiseptic.] A. adj. Not liable to putrefy, 11011- 
jnitrescent. B. sh. [se. substance.] 

1859 in Worcester. 1883 J. Bisttot* in Quail) Piet. Med. 
50 I’utrid ulcers., may certainly be rendered aseptic by 
suitable means 1883 Standard 20 Oct. 3/7 A f>erfeelly a- 
septic drink. 1884 Pali Mall C. 12 Jan. 2 Is made from the 
finest water and has passed through processes which render 
it a j>crfect^aseptic. 

Asepticism (ase'ptisiz’m'\ [f. prec. +-ism.] 

Ascj>tic or antiseptic treatment. 

1880 MacCormac Antisept. Snrg. 54 ’I’he very ligature is 
jwrt of asepticism. 

Aser, obs. f. Acikk steel. 

1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy lit. xxii. No uyser To save his 
face hut only an aser. 

Aser, aserre, obs. forms of A/ake. 
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Asere, var. Askak v. Oh. lo dry up. 

Aserve, var. Asskhve v. Oh. Lo serve, deserve, 
t Ase't, v. Oh. [OK. as(//atr , f. A- pref. 1 + 
sit tan to Set.] 

1 To set up, place ; lo appoint; to set out, array. 
4*885 K. /Ku-rem Pros. vt. .w. And hcl a:tine weal] . . astt- 
lao from ssb ofi si. < 975 Rushio. Cos/ Mall. iii. to Bunn is 
so k I ice axe wyrtruma l reowes aseted [. Igs. ffatt. asettj. 
c 1175 Lamb. / loin. 115 On a-sette tidan. 1340 Aycitb. 140 
Hy hise agray^eh and a/et mid allc hire aumeniens. 

2 . ? To set upon, beset. 

1413 Lydg. Eylgr. Sovslc 1. xv. 12 Myn enemy sore aset- 
tyth roc. 

Aseth(e, aseyth, var. Asskth, Oh. satisfaction. 
A-seven ; in seven : see A prepi ft. 

1297 R. Gi.nrc, 405 Her Ost hii deldc aseiiene. 

Asexual (aseksi/zaH, a. Piot. [f. A -pnf 14 
+ Sexual.] Xot sexual, without sex. In AW. 
formerly a]>plied to cryptogams ; cf. aya/nic. 

1830 I.indi.ev Xat. Syst. Hot. Introd. 19 Asexual plant • 
arc llowerless. 1858 Lt w es St aside Stud. 289 Reproduc¬ 
ing themselves hy sexual and asexual methods. 

Ase xually, adv. Pioi. [f. prec. + as -.] 
Without sexual agency. 

1862 11 cxi.lv Lett. ICrkg. Men 86 They take place use 
ually. 1879 tr. Hactkefs E.-ool. Man I. viii. i?>s I ht -«• 
Prinucval Animals reproduce themselves . . a-cxually hy 
division, the formation of hiuL, sjxtres, germ-cells. 

Asexuality (ase ksi/z,ivlilt>. Pud. [f. as prec- 
+ -ity.] Asexual condition, absence of >ex. 

1877 Atademy 17 Mar. 232 In so highly-organised pl.uit> 
total asextiaiiiy would be an anomaly. 

Asey, obs. f. Assay. 

+ Asfa*st, as fast, adv. phr. Besides its obvious 
import (see As A 5. and Fast), this combination 
had formerly ihc sen-e of: As fa>l as might be, 
very quickly, straightway, immediately (Fr. ausst • 
lot). Cf. A>soon, Astitk. 

( 1374 CtiAt ci.r f 'roytns v. 1641 And «an h a case betide, 
and that as fast, That Troihis well undersi<H>d that she N*.«s 
n il so kind as lhat her ought to he. 1440 Eromf. Ean\, 
Asf.iste, or a-noon ( 1499 asfast, or attottel Statim , t oujcsfnu, 
protiuns, max. 

Ash vji, s /0 Forms: 1 »flesc. (,^asse. .jayehs. 
4-5asseh(e, aseh e, 4-6a8.sh c, 4-jashe, f,ai«h, 
esche, f\ aeh, 6 ash. [Cnnimon ’lent.: <>K. 
use is cogn. with ON. ashr, OlKb ash, MlKi. 
asth, mod.( •. esthe, OTcul. *</.</’-<*i.] 

1 . a. A well-known forest tree, indigenous to 
Europe. Western Asia, and Xoiih Africa, and noted 
in Teutonic literature from the earliest linns; 
having silver-grey bark, graceful pinnate foliage, 
a peculiar winged seed or samara called the 'ash- 
key, 1 and very tough close-grained wood valuable 
for implements. 

b. The Iribe of trees J'ra.\ine;v y N.O. Oleaceu. in¬ 
cluding the Common Ash (/’raxinns exudsioe) \\ itil 
several American species, and the Manna or 1 * lower¬ 
ing Ashes (Omits Eur Optra and rot andifolia . 

< 700 Epinat Class. 1 r 6 E rax in ns. .u-m, 935 < hart. .Et h- 
cist an in Cod. P/pl. V. 221 1 hi (Vviic c;dd.m a*sc. a 1300 W . 
in. Bikmsw. in Wright /Vv. 171 P» Jrene, of as.se. < 1305 
St. Keuefm 171 in li. /;. E. > 52 A gret ast h .. stem in 

fiulkc place. « 1380 Sir Ecru mb. 5248 pc Ktnperour him 
li}t a-doutt anon, Vndcr an A yells. < 1386 Cmmi; Knts. 
/’. 2064 Wilw, elni, plane, av.li. 1440 i'lomp. Ean lv-< he, 
fraxinns. 1504 E/umpton Com t88 The okes are Mth! N 
the aches. 1596 Si'ENsek /•'.()• *• ‘-9 i he warlike l>cei It: 
the ash for nothing ill. 1769 Sir J. Hit t. Earn. Herbal 
11812' ifi'l'he .Manna Ash is a lower tree than the common 
ash. 1847 Bt. \ck\s u.t. Maid's Xort/t.. hit it/. 413 itr. Edda 
The ash Yggdra-siU .. is the greatest and l»esi all trees. 
Its branches spread over the whole world, ami even reach 
aimvc heaven. ib66 Johns in Ereas. lyd. yS> Several 
\mericau species of ash resemble the ICtiropean ash in 
general appearance and qualities. 1872 <)i.i\lr E/cm. Hot. 
it. 207 'l he wooil of the Ash is very tough and elastic, and 
valued hy cart- and wheelwrights. 

2. The wood or timber ot the ash-tree. 

e 1380 Wvche SH. W ’Is. 11871 111 . 500 An yittage of <jkc 
or of asshe. ( 1450 Merlin x\*L 390 A grete growe sj»crc of 
aish. 1823 I 1 . Nicholson Emit. llniUtcr 260 Ash is a spe¬ 
cies of wood very common in Britain. (See also 5,] 
t 3 . The ashen shaft of a spear; a sj>ear. Ohs. 
a 1000 Ecenoulf 3548 /FActim and ceguni. 1607 Sii\ks. 
Con iv. v. 114 That laxly, where against My grained A-h 
an hundred times hath broke. 1700 Dkvden Eat. 4- Anitc 
in. 513 The tourney ts allowed hut one career Of the tough 
ash, with the sharp-grinded spear. 

4 . Ground Ash, a. An ash sapling, b. Applied 
locally to various umbelliferous herbs with pinnate 
leaves*, esp. the Amiweep or Bishopweetl, and \\ih\ 
Angelica (Britten and lloll.) Mountain Ash, 
synonym of the Rowan-tree or Quiekbeant (Pyrtts 
Annf aria) ; formerly also occas. of lhe Aspen 
(Pop ulus tremuta\ called also Quaking Ash. 
Wild Ash, identified by the herbalists sometimes 
with the Mountain Ash, sometimes with the Or tins 
of the continent. 

1552 Hvloki, Ashe called a wylde ashe with greatr leaues, 
(h ints. 1562 Turner Herbal it. 71a, Wild ashe trees grow 
in the rooky or craggi mountayncs. 1578 I.yik Podoeus 745 
Pliny and Columella calleth it Omits, and Eraxinns. 
sylnestris .. In Knglish, Quickeltcame, fcclde Ashe, wild 
Ashe, and white Ashe. 1794 Marivn Rousseau's Hot. x.\i. 
291 Mountain A sit and the Service, .have pinnate or winged 
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ASHAMED. 


leaves like the Ash. 1814 WoRnsw. Ex curs, vii. 709 The 
Mountain Ash. .lifts her head Decked with autumnal berries. 

5. Comb . (chiefly atfrib.), as ash-bud, - plank , 
-spear, -staff, -tree, -wood ; and in many OK. com¬ 
pounds, in sense 3 , as sesc-hcre a company armed 
with spears, rsc-plcga ‘ spear-pi ay/ war, a'sc-rtf 
‘spear-famed,’ noble. Also ash-fly, ash-gruh, a 
fly and grab found on the ash-tree and used by 
anglers; ash-key, the winged two-celled seed or 
samara of ihe ash-tree ; ash-leaf, an early potato 
with leaves resembling those of the ash. 

a 1000 Judith 217 tRosw.t /Kt 5 am .xscplesan. Ibid. 3^7 
Kerbs jescrofe. 1398 Irk vis a Earth. De J\ R. xvn. lxii. 

< 14951639 Vf a serpent be sette bytwene a fyre and assbc I 
buys : he woll fle in to the lire. 1440 I*ramp. Part*., Asche 
tre, Eraxinus. c *589 Elaine Pen. < i860' > With a quarter 
Ashe staffer on ray shoulder. 1805 Scott Last Mttisir. 111. 
vi. The tough a>h-spear, so stout and true. 1842 Tenny¬ 
son Gardener's Dan. 28 More hlack than ashbuds in the 
front of March. 1879 tasse/fs Tec An, Edtte. !\'. 130 1 'Ihe 
timbers.. commonly in u»e in onr carriage factories are 
English ash-plank. 

1787 T. Ih.si . 7 ngling <ed. 2 1 24 Oak-tly, Ash fly, or Wood* 
cock fly, found on the Innly of an Oak or Ash. Ibid. 19 
Bark-worm, or Ash-gruh. 1676 Cotton Angler 11. 353 The 
Ash-gruh .. is plump, milkwhitc .. with a red head. 1440 
Promp. Pan'., Ksch key, Clara in/radians. 1562 Ti ksi-.k 
Herbal it. 6a, Called in 1 nglishe ashe keyes because they 
hang in hunches after the manner of keyes. 1795 Barker 
in Phit. Trans. l.XXX V. 412 The hedge fruits were in great 
abundance, excepting ash-keys. 1843 G. Darling in /’ey*. 
Bern*. Xat.Cfnb 11 . 77 The delicate early ash-leaved kidney. 
1845 Mem. CAron. 22 Nov. 5/2 1 'he W ini home kidneys .. 
are not springing like the ash-leafs. 

Ash vf , jr/'.-; commonly in //. Ashes (a-JVz . 
Forms : Sing. 1 asee, 1 3 axe, 2-3 aske, 4 esehe, 
esssse, ai.sehe, asch, 4-6 ashe, 4- ash v north. 3-6 
asse ; Sc. 6 as, alse, 6- ass . PI. a. 1 asean, ax- 
sail, 1 oesean, 2 6 axan, -en. 3 aexen. nxiu, 3-4 
nsken, 3 5 asshen, 4 aishen. 4-5 nisshen, -chin, 
aschen. -yn. 6 nxsen (9 dial, axen, -an). &. 3 

Ortn. asskess, 3 5 nskes, 4 axses, axes, assches, 
asehis, 4 5 askys. -is, 4-6 asshes. 5 aisshes, 
nysshes, nisehis, 6 (.SV, asses, -is), 5- ashes. 
[Common Tout.: OK. asee, a .tv is cogn. w. (>\. 
as ha, \ >a. ashe, OllG. asga, a sea, M 11 C», asdic, 

(iolh. # 7 :;^. < >Tcut. The northern ashe v as . 

)»rol>. the Norse word ; thence also as.\e, like Sc. [ 
buss fnr bush.] 

1. The powdery residue, com poses 1 chiefly of 
earthy or mineral particles, left after the eombus- 1 
tion of any substance, a. plural. 

a. « 1000 . Igs. Ps. ci. 10 I- antic u tt .escean hlafc. e 1000 1 
A«i r. 1 -" h't. 1. 334 11cortcs homes a.xan. < 1230 .ln t r. 

A*. 214 pc ^iscarr lift cucr i'Vn asken. < 1386 Ciimmk 
St/rs, p. .*47 It was Wonder to make si of fern Asshen [?\r. 
aschyii. aisshcii. asehciil glas. 1483 C im»\ (add. Lex. 224 : 

A loof haken under asshen. 1578 I Air. Dodorus 271 {Di!l| 
made into a.vsen. 1597 t Ikhaku Herbal 11. c.xbii. ■ *^33' 4-^9 
The axen or ashes, 1863 W. Byrne* Poem in Dorset Dial. 
in Sat. A'er. 124 1 he flcamc’s red peaks, till axan white Did 
quench cm. 

$. 1200 Ormis 10 >i Tatt lac wins hrennd And turrnedd 

all till asskess. < 1325 E.Atiit, P. I>. 626 Vnder aske; 
ful hotc. 1366 M vndkv. wviii. 280 L'ndir the assches there 
i fTe. 1413 l.viHi. Pylgr.Sw/e 11. bin. 36 Hit hreiuicth in to 
asshes. 15*3 Dougias .-Ends it. \i. *x.< 52 Fillit with a-si-. 
rritl. 1562 |. Hkywooii Prov. 9- Epigr. 11S67■ 22, 1 pr>md, 
and thou proud, who shall heare thtishcs out. 1697 Dryoe n 
Cirg, Georg. \. no Sprinkle sordid Ashes all around. 1716 8 
Lvov Most \glk Lett. II. xliii. 14 The hot ashes commonly 
set the house cm fire. i 8 o 5 Coleridge Christabel, The 
brands were dying, Amid their own white ashes lying. 

b. collective sing. 

1250 l.\v. 25980 AI bi-walewed in a.xe. 1297 R. Giouc. 
536 Hii reiule Al the brut aske withouic. *11300 E. E. 
Psalter ci. 10 Aske as bred I el. a 1300 Havelok 2840 Sket 
was [he] on pc- asse levd And brend til asken. 1382 Wvci.11 
\tnos ii. 1 He brente the bonys of the Kyng of Vdume vn 
to ash. t 1450 11 LNhyson Mar. babies 5 Scraping among the 
Ashe. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11858' 1 . 7 Also thair 
principall toun, Bryiit it in as. 1548 < ‘ampi. Stot. 21 Brym 
in puldir ande as>e. 1818 Scot 1 Eride Lamm. xi. ’ What 
would ye collect out of the sute and the ass?' 1868 Sill 
Hermitage v. 6 A charring ember, smouldering into ash. 

c. simple sing. Now chiefly in scientific lang.) 
e 1385 Chuclk L. Ct. //'. 2649 Ded we.x hire hew is: Ivk an 

asch to sene. 1799 W. * 1 * ay lor in Rohberds Mem. 1 . 287 
Burn my last letter to an ir recollect a hie ash. 1864 Swin¬ 
burne Atatanta 2074 My heart is within me As an ash in 
the fire. 1868 Dana Mineral. 747 Hircite .. after complete 
combustion leaves an ash. 

2. Volcanic ash: ihe similar powdery matter 
ejected from volcanos. Plaeh ash : a mixture of 
carbonate of soda and sulphide of calcium formed 
in the process of manufacturing soda from salt. 

For other special products of similar nature, see 

iloNK-.VSH, C'nlTKK-.VSH, PKAHLASH, PoT.VSII.) 

1 1 n this sense now colled, sing. Ashes - kinds of ash.t 
1667 Baum.v Phil. Trans. A or. 1 . 140 (title) A Shower of 
Ashes in the Archipelago. 1727 52 Chambkrs Cyd. s.v. Pot¬ 
ashes , Fern also makes excellent pot-ashes. 1807 Pinkerton 
Mod. Ceog. 11811*627 With furious volcanic shocks.. '!*he 
ashes were borne to the distance of 150 miles, 1863 Watts 
Did. Client. 1 . 420 Volcanic ash .. appears to be composed 
of fragments of lava, slag, mica, felspar, magnetic iron ore, 
augite, pumice,olivine, etc. 1868 Waits Diet. Chem. <1877' 
V. 326 Black Ash or Ball Soda. 1878 A. Ramsay Pltys. 
Ceog. i. 22 By the study of modern volcanic ashes, it is.. 
not difficult to distinguish those of ancient date. 


3 . transf or fig. Ruins, remains. To lay in ashes : 
to burn to the ground, destroy utterly. 

1513 Douglas .Ends n. viii. (vii. 1132 O 3e cauld assis of 
Troy. 1647 Cowley Mistr., Given Heart iv, Then shall 
Love keep the ashes.. Of both our broken Hearts. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 163^7 Whole Kingdoms laid in Ashes. 
1877 Bryant Ruins Jta/ica , The envy of earth's cities once 
wert thou—A weary solitude and ashes now! 1879 Froi de 
Carsar xii. 159 Where the ashes of the Scrtorian rebellion 
w ere still smouldering. 

4 . From the ancient custom of hunting the bodies 
of the dead: That which remains of a human body 
after cremation or (by transf) total decomposition; 
hence poet, for 4 mortal remains, buried corpse.’ 

c 1275 Sinners Petra re in O. E. Misc. 78 pc wurmes hinc 
ifyndep, To axe heo hyne gryndep. <*1350 Will. Paterae 
4368 Sche shal be brent.. & pe asehis of hire body, etc. 1387 
l kkvisa Higden (Rolls Scr.i VII. 5 he holy axes of seint 
Wilfrede pe bishop. 1460 in Pol. Ret. <y L. Poems 118661 
128 Ther be .. pe askes of lohne pe baptyste. 1528 Mohk 
Heresjes 1. Wks. 110/t And of y* .ashes of one hcritiqiic 
springeth up manyc. 1683 Iv. Hookkr Pie/. Pontage's 
Myst. Dir. 31 Rake not up the Ashes of the Dead. 1751 
Gray Elegy xxiii, E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 
1842 M acaulay Horatius xxvii. Facing fearful odds Fur the 
ashes of his fathers And the temples of his Gods. 1852 
Tennyson Wellington ix, The mortal disappears; Ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust. 

5 . Dust of the ground. v Hence used to express 
man's mortal constitution.) 

e 950 I.indisf. Cosp. Matt. x. 14 Sceaccas ft a asca of fotum. 

< 1230 Antr. R. 214 F.uerich eorolich eihtc nis buten corftc iN 
asken. < 1315 Shore h am 107 Thench thou nart l>ote esche. 
1340 . lyenb. 137 Huet am ich bote e<ssse and spearken. 
1382 \\ yci.ik Mat. iv. 3 Thei slinln lie ashc vndir the soolc 
of ;oure feet. 1535 C'ovi kuale tbid.. They shalbc like the 
asshes vnder the soles of your fete. (So in 1611.] 1548 

Comp/. Seot. \\ii. 152 Al men ar eird ande n)sc. 1588 A. 
King Canisius' Catcch. 130 ( v >nhairfoir than art thow proude, 
thow earthe and assis? 1738 Wesley Hymn 4 Eternal 
Poxi-er' iii, I>ord, what shall Earth and Ashes do? We 
would adore our Maker too. 

6 . (L’sed, in reference lo the colour of wood ashes, 
to express excessive pallor of the countenance.) 
Hence the phrase Pale as ashes, and Ashes Used 
poet, for ‘death-like paleness.' 

i 1374 C11 alter A net. <v ./»-«. 173 Other colon re thanne 
Asshen hath she no*me. 1678 Blti.uk Hud. 111. i. 11*63 
Turn'd pale as ashes or a clout. 1711 Addison .Sped. No. 

12 * 3 (»hosts as pale as Ashes. 1814 Byron Lara 1. xxviii, 

1 he lip of ashes, and the cheek of flame. 1879 TknnvsuN 
I.tK'er s P.Cfi And I saw his face lire, and dead ashes, and 
all fire again, Thrice in a second. 

7 . ( From the employment of ashes among Eastern 
nations in token of mourning, used in many phrases 
symbolizing the expression of grief or repentance.) 

< 950 Lind is/. Cosp. Matt. xi. 21 In asca.. hreownisse dydon 
\Rushxr. ascan]. 1000 . \gs. C. ibid.. On axan. cn6o 
Hatton C., On atscan. <‘1375 Wv< i n .Serin, rexviit. S«l, 
Wks. 1871 II. 187 Do pcnaitncc in aisheii and hayre. 1597 
Siiaks. 2 Hen. It’, t. ii. Repents . . not in ashes, and sacke- 
cloath. but in new Silke, and old sticke. 1611 Biui.e Jonah 
iii. 6Couered him with sackcloth, it sate in ashes. 1859 -'In *• 
Liberty ii. 32 A deplorable error and misfortune, for w hich 
humanity should mourn in sackcloth and ashes. 

8 . Comb. a. In a similative relation, as ash-grey, 
•loohit/g, -'i'hi/c ; passing into parasynthetic com¬ 
pounds, as ash-bellied, having a belly the colour 
of ashes; ash-colour (used attril>.\ ash-eoloured, 
of the colour of ashes, whitish* or brownish- 
grey. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds 11847' I- 65 Minute spccklings of 
white, ash-grey, and brown. 1853 K\ne Cnnuetl Exp. 
x I vii. '1856*43® Ash-looking silt from the ground-up gneisses. 
1873 Miss Broughton .\ayey III. 113 11 is face growing 
even more ash-white than it was liefore. 1811 Shaw Zool. 

VI 11 .314 Ash-bellied Creeper. 1580 Sidney Areadia (1622' | 
382 A faire smocke, wrought all in flames of ash-colour \ 
silke and gold. 1766 Pennant Zool. II. 438 The forehead is 
a reddish ash-cotour. 1611 Cotgk., Ceudrt .. ash-colonred. 
1656 Ro.rb. Bat. ii 883> IV. 490 A Wench with an ash- 
colotired face. 1882 M. Arnoi.d.SW. Poems 125 'Fhc sweet 
blue eyes—the soft, ash-colour’d hair. 

b. Special combinations (chiefly alt rib .): ash- 
taed, a thick layer of ash ; ash-bin, a receptacle 
for ashes and household refuse; ash-blue, a chem¬ 
ical product of copjKT and lime-water; ash-cake, 
one baked on or under hot ashes; + nshcs-elolh, 
a cloth to carry ashes in ; f ashes-dodding, the 
strewing of ihe head with ashes on Ash-Wednesday; 
f ash-drawer, obs. name of the tourmaline, from 
its electric properties ; nsh-ftro, a low fire of ash 
and cinders used in chemical operations; ash- 
furnace, a furnace used in glass making ; ash- 
heap, a heap of ashes ; also, a collection of ashes 
and household refuse; hence, ash-heap-cahe (— ash- 
eake) ; ash-hole, a hole beneath a fire-place or 
furnace into which the ashes fall; also, a hole 
in which ashes and household refuse are thrown 
away; ash-leach, a hopper or tub in which 
wood-ashes are placed that the alkaline salts may 
be dissolved from them; ash-like a., resembling 
ashes ; ash-man, one who covers himself with, or 
lives in the, ashes; ash-oven (* ash-furnace) ; 
ash-pan, a utensil (fitted beneath a grate) in which 
the ashes are collected and removed ; t also -- ash- 
hole; ash-pit (-ash-hole); fash-stone (-ash- 


drawer); ash-tub v =-ash-bin^. Al o Asii- 
Wedxksday, Askebathe, Askefise, q.v. 

1849 Murchison Siluria iv. 77 Felspathic agglomerates 
and ‘Ash-beds. 1883 Pall Mall G. 20 Dec- to "lhere w ere 
no “ashbins. 1461-83 Ord. R. Honsdi. 85 They shalle have 
*aysshcs clothes ., to fetche aysshc*. in from every* mannes 
chambres. a 1564 Bexon Humble Supplic. Wks. 11844* 231 
Bread-worshipping, *ashes-dodding, fire and tapers-hallow- 
ing. 1802 Ed in. Rev. 111 . 307 * Ash drawer as the English 
name for a tourmaline, c 1650 Herrick Wks. 1. 176(11 a.lliw.) 
*Ash-hcapes, in the which ye use Husbands and wives by 
streakes to chuse. t 1870 J. M urpeiy Comm. Lev. x. 19 The 
sin-sacrifice .. was to be burnt on the *ash-heap. 1839 
.Stoxfholse A xhoi me 47 Monday, *ash-heap cake, with 
butter in a hole in the middle. 1641 French Distilt, hi. 
(16511 84 The *Ash-hole .. must be as w ide as the Furnace. 
1818 Miss Fekkiar Marriage xxviii, 1 saw you .. throw all 
the good dream ing-bread into the *ash-hole. 187* Lowe:ll 
.Study Wind, in Casquet I. it. <1877' I. 304/1 The ^ash-hole 
of the glass-furnace. 1611 Cotgr., Cendrt, ashy, *ash-like. 
1625 Plrciias Pilgrims 11. 1478 Den ises .. sleeping at night 
in tnc warme ashes, with w hich they besnicare their bodies. 
These‘Ashmen suffer riot the Rasor tocomeupon their head-.. 
1568 Bible i Rings vii. 50 The *ashpannes [ other vers, cen¬ 
sers] of pure golde. 1727 Bradley Earn. Did. s. v. Chimney, 
Ihe ‘Ash-pan .. must he dug in the Hearth, of a convenient 
Depth. 1883 Army q Xavy Co-op. Soc. fatal., ‘Ash Pans 
in brass, steel, and Berlin Black. 1797 Eneycl. Brit. ied. 31 
s.v. bionaee. The ashes drop down into a cavity.. called 
the * ash-pit . 1859 Parkes Praet . Hygiene ix. ied. 31 313 
Proximity of ‘ashpits., causing contamination of the air. 
, 7S9 Wilson in Phil. Trans. LI. 308 Experiments made 
upon the Tourmalin, or ‘Ashstone. 1620 Quarles beast 
Womtes 40 Though thou chuse an ‘Ash-tub for thy bed. 

f Ash, sbA Corruption of Ache sb. 2, .is in Szevct 
Ash : Hare’s Parsley {Anlhriscns sylvesfris ); and 
t Ash of Jerusalem (obs.): prob. Dyer’s Woad 
I {/sails Ithetoria). 

1548 Turner Xantes 0/Herbs 40 Wyld wad is called in 
F.nglishc ashe of Hierusalem. 

Ash aj , t'.J dial. [f. Ash sb.i] To flog with 
an ash-stick. Cf, 7 <? lurch. 

1877 in Holderness Gloss. (E. D. SA 57/1, s.v. Esh. 

Ash , 7\- [f. Ash sb.' 1 ] To sjirinklc or 

strew with ashes. 

1 1645 Howell Lett. tv. v, They ashe and powder their 
pericraniums. 1874 Daily Xc".vs 30 Dec. 3 6 The trotting 
track, .was very slippery, and had to be ashed. 

Ash, obs. form of A.sk v. 

f Asha ke, V. Obs. [OK. asceacan. f. A - pref. 1 
+ seeaean to Shake.] To shake off; fig. to dispel; 
in pass, to be gone, depart. 

< 975 Rushxr. Cos/. Matt. x. 14 Ascakeft dust of fotum 
cow rum. 1 1000 , f gs. (/., Asceacaft. r 1000 AClehic Gen. 
xxxi. 22 lacoh wa-s asceaccn. 1205 Lav. 19154 Ar f>c dai 
weore al asceken Wes ]>e cast el bi^eten. 

A-shake h{P k),advb.phr. [ V/zv/. 1 + Shake.] 
‘On the shake,’ shaking. 

1856 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh v. <1857) 190 Like wild 
swans hid in lilies all ashake. 1869 l’l m kmore Lorna 
Damte iii, ied. 12* 18, I felt his lips and teeth ashake. 

Ashame (ap I# m),r. Forms: i asc e amian, 
5 aseam-en, 4-6 asehame, 6 asshamo, {St. es- 
ehame\ 4- ashame. [f. A- pref. \ -f OK. se e)am- 
lan to Shame. Cf. M 11 G. erschamcn, mod.G. 
ersehamenb] 

1 1 . intr. To feel shame, to be ashamed. (In 
quot. 1^05 Asehame may be imperative, or perh. 
sb. formed on the verb.) Obs .; but see next word. 

e 1000 Ps. I xviiL 8 1 Bosw.> Na ascamien on me. c 1305 E. 
E. I'oettts v 1862! 69 II i suede & cride on hem asehame. 1533 
l>ELi.t.N[)hNE. Livy 11.(1822' 177 Thay eschamil that thair 
ennemies suld departe .. unpunist. 1566 Knox Hist . Re/. 
Wks. 1846 1 . 397 Sche eschame nott to sett out ane Procla- 
matioun, in this forme. 

2 . traits. To put lo shame, lo make ashamed. 

1591 P. Adamson in Dc Foe///.*/. Ch. .SV<»/.Add.51 Neither 
is there any Thing that more ashanteth me. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. ’/VfAWs(i62i)8i4 The Graiind master with this answerc 
doth ..ashame them. 1826 IC. Irving Babylon 11 . mil 291 
He raiseth up . the foolish to ashame the wise. 

Ashamed ap‘*md\ pred. a. [pa. pple. of 
prec., in OK. asecamod ; ]»robably also combining 
() K. geseeamod, M K. ysehamed. Cf. Ger. erschdmf .] 

1. Affected \\ilh shame; abashed or pul to con¬ 
fusion by a consciousness of guilt or error; dis¬ 
concerted l>v a recognition that one’s actions or 
circumstances are in any way not to one’s credit. 

a 1000 Crist (GrcitH 1299 Hi ascamode swiciah on swiman. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 636 Naked w ere f>ei bo)>e twc>n, Ashamed 
w ere |>ei not certcyn. 1 1400 Roxoland fif Ot. 289 Duke 
Naymes asschamede was, pe blode stert up in his face. 

( 1500 Pol. Rel. «y L. Poems <1866* 31 l.oue that servaunte 
as thy childe that sone is ashamyde. t6it Bible Jer. xvii. 
13 All that forsake thee shall be ashamed. 1711 Annisos 
Sped. No.292 F9 In Milton, the Devil is never descrihed 
ashamed hut once. 

2 . Const, a. of 'on, for, obs.) the cause of shame. 
For a person : vicariously on his account. 

1250 Lay. 29608 And weren ascani[cd] sore for pan owr- 
caste deade. 1388 Wvc lie Ezek. xxxvi. 32 Be 3c aschatned 
on ^oure weies. 1513 Douglas net's xii. Prol. 285 F.s- 
ehamyt of hyr chance. 1673 Cave: Print. Chr. 1. i. 10 The 
houester and severer Romans were ashatned on’t. 1752 
Johnson Rantbl. No. 192 p ii, I began to be ashamed of 
sitting idle. ^762 I.ady Montague Lett. xlv. 157, I am 
ashamed for her who wrote them. 1825 Bro. Jonathan I. 
378 Are you ashamed already of.. sorrow and contrition? 

I b. with subord. cl. 

1303 R. Bkunne Hand/. Synue 6570 To make hym be 
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ashamcde pat he shulde be so defamede. i6oj SllAKS. it. ii. 
106, l am ashamed 1 did yceld to them. 18S9 Tennyson 
Enid 577 Ashamed am 1 that I should tell it thee. 

c. with inf phr. 

1647 Cowley Alistr. Discovery i, Why should she asham'd 
or angry be, To be belov’d hy Me? 1711 Steele Sped. 
No. 302 Fit, 1 am ashamed to l>c caught in this Pickle. 
1855 Tennyson Maud 1. xiii. 25 Ashamed to be seen. Mod. 
1 was ashamed to see it. 

3 . W ith inf phr. : a. Reluctant through fear of 
shame A?, b. With a negative: Prevented or de¬ 
terred by fear of shame from. 

1382 Wyci.if Luke xvi. 3, I am aschamyd to begge, 1414 
Hrampi on Penit. Ps. \li. 16 He, that was sumtymemy frenoe, 
Is no3t a>chamyd me to assayle. a 1593 H, Smith Semi. 
<16371396 We are ashamed of stnne ami yet not ashameil to 
sinne. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 271 f 4 He would have 
made tis ashamed to show our Heads. 1849 Macaulay 
/fist. Eng. 11 . 96 He was not ashamed to answer that he 
could not live out of the royal smile. 

4 , rarely atirib. arch. 

C1746 IIekvky Pi edit. (i8t8» 77 To hide their ashamed 
heads in the bottom of the ocean. 1872 Darwin Emotions 
xiii. 322 An ashamed person can hardly endure to meet the 
gaze of those present. 

Ashamedly apPmiilli), adv. rare- 0 , [f. prcc. 
4 --i.y-.] With shame. 
a 1600 Huloet is cited by Todd. 

Asha'medness aJ'Gndnes, -edmV. [f, as 
prcc. + -ness.] The state of being ashamed. 

<-1630 Jackson Creed iv. 11. iv. Wks. HI. 258 May deny 
Christ or manifest their ashainedness of His gospel. 1880 
Mrs. WjinxKV Odd or Even xx. 206 She was ashamed of 
her ashamedness. 

Ashaming, ppl. a. [f. Ashamk v . + -ix« -.] 
Putting to shame, making ashamed. 

1819CKAUUE T. 0/ llattw. 1043 Displeased, displeasing, 
discontented, blamed ; Both, and with cause, a shaming and 
ashamed. 

+ Asha-pe, v. Oh. [OK. asc$ppan, f. A -pref i 
+ scfppau, to Shape. In the later quot., a- may 
be * To create, prepare, make, appoint. 

a 1000 Led men's Ex. 381 i( »r. ) Him god unman niwan 
a sec op. c 1325 /:. E. Atlit. P. Ik 1076 \Vat3 ,. no schroude 
hous so scheue as a.schepon pare. 

Ashe, obs, form of Ash, and of Ask v. 
A-shelf ajedf), advb. phr. [A pref. 1 + Shelf.] 
On a shelf or ledge of rocks. Also Jig. 

1587 Hah.mar Bezds Serin. 231 (T. I That we jut not any 
more and run ashelf on such idolatry. 

Ashen (re’fcn), n.l; also 4 (esscen), aisshen, 
5 -6 asshen, 0 a ;chyn. [f. Ash sb} + -ex.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to an ash-tree. (Cf. Aspen.) 
1562 Turner Herbal it. 6b, The iuice .. of ashen leaucs .. 

is good to make fatte men kane. c 1595 Nokiikn.S’/cc. /frit. 
Cornw. 1728*34 i'euu'ith signifieth the head of ashen trees. 
1675 Hobbes // outer 188 A goodly ashen tree. 1741 Comp/, 
ham. Piece i. iii. 217 Put the Ashen Keys into the Pickle. 
*850 Tennyson In Mem. exv, Hy ashen roots the violets blow. 

2. Made of the wood of the ash. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5614 An esscen [?rescenl kyst sco did be 
wroght. 1 1450 Merlin vii. 117 Arthur .. griped a grete 
aisshen spere. c 1525 Skelton Vox Pop. I ’ox Dei 253 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. III. 277 Thay that of lait did supe Owtt of 
an aschyn cuppe. 1815 Scott Ld. Isles iv. ix, Each his 
ashen bow r unbent. 

Ashen (re-Jen), aP- [f. Ash sb 2 + -ex ] 

1 . Of ashes. Also fig. 

1850 Mrs. Hrowmnc Poems 1 . 349 Wait soul, until thine 
ashen garments fall! 1879 Tournee Foots Errand xlvi. 
350 A Sodom-like fruitage of ashen words. 1882 / 'all Mall 
G. 25 Oct. 2/2 The effects of the ashen shower were not in¬ 
stantaneous. 

2 . Ash-coloured, whitish-grey, deadly pale. 

1808 Scott Mann. vi. xiv, The Hush of ratje O'ercame the 
ashen hue of age. 1875 Longf. Summer Day by Sea , Yon 
little cloud of ashen gray and gold. 

t Ashe nd, v. Oh. [f. A -pref \ + Sit end, OK. 
scyntani] To confound, ruin, disgrace; to re¬ 
proach, curse. 

1250 Lay. 18067 Kou l^est vs alle asende 11205 scenden]. 
1297 R. Glouc. 263 Hii adde alle ybe assend, ;if pe ni3t 
nadde ybe. cxyrsBekct 458 He wold al that lond with thulke 
worth aschende. Ibid. 2383 Vyllokere than eni iheof that 
folc him thcr aschende. 

Ashery (re-Jeri). [f. Asti sbP t-ery.] a. A 
place where potash or pearlash is manufactured, 
b. An ash-pit. 1859 in Worcester. 

Ashet (arjet). north, dial. Also 6 asaett. [a. 
1 \ assiettei] A dish or large Hat plate. 

1552 in Peacock Eng. Cfi. Furniture {1866* 219 Item an 
Assctt of Syluer. 1827 J. Wilson Kod. Anibr. Wks. 1855 
1 . 180 A board of oysters, or ashet o' rizzered haddies. 1866 
Leeds Mercury 31 Mar., They then place it upon an ashet 
turned upside down. 

t A'shied, ppl. a. Oh. rare [f. AsriY a. + 
-Kit.] Made ashy or ash-coloured. 

1613 IIeywooo Marr. Triumph (N.l Old Winter .. still 
doth goe In a rug gowne, ashied with flakes of snow. 

A-slxine (ajain ),advb. phr. [A prep A + Shine.] 
Shining. 

1840 Browning Sordello it. 288 The great morass, .a-sbine, 
Thick-steaming, al! alive. 1849 C. HrontK Shirley iii. 27 
His hard features.. all agrin and ashine with glee. 

A-shi'pboard, advb. phr. On board ship. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. ii. Argt. <i643> 113 Noah 
prepares the Ark .. His exercise a-ship-board. 1680 Trial 
Earl Cnstlemainem Howell St. Trials (1816» VII. 1074, I 
went a shipboard in April. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 .11. 
471 At point to go u-shipboard. 


A-shiver (aji voj), advb. phr. [A prep 1 -f 
Shivek.] In a shiver, quivering. 

1840 Hruwning Sordello 111. 345 Brunches.. a-slmer soon 
With coloured buds. 1864 Sp.t tutor 538 Upon thy mantle 
all thy bees ashiver Shall twinkle in the >uti. 

Ashlar ^re-Jloj). Komis : 4 aehiler, 4 -5 as(s)* 
cheler v e, 5-7 asheler, 6 aselar, aislar, aehler, 7 
axler, asler, S astlcr, 9 aisler f ’e. 7 e.slar, islarc, 
S estler, 9 ezlnr). 6- ashler, 9 ashlar, [a. OK. 
aiseler , aisse/ier , esse/ier K. axillaris, f. axilla, 
dim. of L. axis* assis. •axle,’ also * board, plank ’ 
(cf. Kr. ais, It. arse'. Aisselle retained in OK. 
both senses; in mod.K. they seem to lie shared 
between a is.lean ( OK. aissel) and aisselle. OK. 
aiseler , aisselier had senses pertaining to both ; in 
Kng., senses 1 5 seem to arise tml of the meaning 
1 board, plank,’ 6 to be that which fills up the a xilla, 
aisselle, ‘arm-pit’ or angle.] 

1 . A square hewn stone for building purposes or 
for pavement (?so called as resembling iu appear* 
ancc, or serving the same purpose as, a wooden 
beam); also used as a missile in defending fort¬ 
resses. (Cf. Kr. Cairo lapis </nadratus , in latter 
sense.) 

1370 Lay-Folks Mass.Bk. App. iv, 364 Foul pci fond .. As 
blue as pich was 1 -sprcd Vppou jn; A sc he 1 c i s euelic. a 1450 
MS. Cott. Calig. Aii. 117 That kyllcde of pc (‘risicii, and 
kepten walks With arowes, and arblastc, and asschclcrs 
tnanye. c 1450 Mann, .y Housch. Exp. 438 Kvciy ashek-r 
is xij, ynebe thykke and x v ii j. ynehes longe. <1530 Ln. 
1 )acres in . I rc/i.Tol. W 11 . 203 Adders redk hewcit .. that 
nighhaud will fynyshe the said four towrs Iwing bulwarks. 
1552 Auk Hamilton Cateeh. 5a «Jam.’ A mason can nocht 
hew auc eiiin aislair without ilireciimm of his rewill. 1611 
Cotgr., Attendants , ashlers, binding stones. 1870 F. Wil¬ 
son Ch. Limtisf 84 Alternated wilheoursesof cream-coloured 
ashlars. 

b. collectively. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 175 Pavicr ’ex quadrato I a pule 
which we call Ashler in Somersetshire. 1677 Plot (>.r ford&h. 
75 The Free-stone .. if cm into oblong, or other sorts of 
squares, of a lesser bulk, they then call it Ashler. 1793 
S.MKAION Edystone L. $91 note , [Ashler] a term used by 
mastitis for stones prepared in the square for building with 
regular courses. 1854 H. Miller Seh. Schm. xiii. 209 It 
was a hard, compact, dark-coloured stone ..and made ex- 
cellent corner-stones and ashlar. 

C. In lhis sense often Ashlar-stone. 

1536 Bki.lendene iron. St »>/. 118211 1 . 82 The pavement 
hes bene of aselar stanis. 1600 Holland Livy vi. iv. 219 
'l’he Capitoll was aKo built of squared ashler stone |&r.r/> 
onadrato]. a 1758 RAMSAY Poems < 18001 1 . 60 <Jam.* Houses 
biggit a* with estler static. 1837 Carlyle Er. Kcs>. 11S72 I. 
v. vii. 173 Ashlar stones of the Bastille continue thundering 
through the dusk. 

2 . (Also Ash lav-work) : Masonry constructed of 
square hewn stones; opposed to rubble-work. 

1398 Indent. Dormitory Durli. in Willi- Archil. Xomend. 
11849* 25 Kxterius de puro lapide vocato aehiler plane in- 
sciv>o, interius vero de fracto lapide vocato roghioall. 1426 
At’ delay Poems 78 Blak blood he se e-spred Apon the 
aschelere even. 1606 Birnik Blame hi rkb it rial xv, The 
l.ords^ islare-work, the which is our edification. 1663 in 
Spalding Troub. Cfms. 7*1829* 13 The stately crown bigged 
of curious cslar work. 1818 Scott Ilrt. Midi, vii. As well 
argue to the ashler-work and iron stanchcls of the l olbooth. 

Similar masonry, usually in thin slabs, used as 
a facing to rubble or brick wall. 

1823 P. Nicholson Prat t. Build. 328 By ashlar is aKo 
meant the facing of squared stones on the front of a build¬ 
ing. 1879 in Cassells Techit. Edttc. 1 . 97 Ashlar work is a 
sort of facing to a wall built by one of the other methods or 
of bricks, 

4 . (See quot.' 1 only a loose use of 1 b. 

[Cf. 1677m ib.J 1721 Bailey, Wi/iA/r_Freestone as it comes 
om of the Quarry. 1823 P. Nicholson Tract. Build. 328 
Ashlar, a term applied to common or free-stones, as they 
come out of the quarry, 

5 . alt rib. 

1681 Cotton IVond. Peake <ed. 4' 79 A level axler floor. 
1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 34/2 Aisler causeway. 1851 Turner 
Dow. Archil. 11 . ii. 28 The masonry is rubble, with ashlar 
buttresses and quoins 1879 E. Bartholomew in Casse/Ps 
Techn. Educ. J. 314/2 The ashler causeway consists of 
hammer-dressed gramte stones. 

b\ Ashlar-rafter , -piece = Ashlakinc. 

1846 Parker Cone. Gloss. Archil. 11875! 227 Ashlar pieces 
are fixed to every one of the rafters in most medireval roofs. 
1876 Gwilt Archil. § 2052 f, The nearly upright stud or 
ashlar rafter. 

Ashlared (re*J!aid), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -eu 2 .] 
Covered with ashlar; cf. Ashlar 3. 

1B82 Hardy Laodicean 111. xi, The ashlared face of inner 
wall which confronted him. 

Ashlaring (re-Jloriq), vbl. sb , [f. Ashlar+ 

-ixgK] 

1 . ‘ In carpentry, a. the short upright quartering 

fixed in garrets aliout two feet six inches or three 
feet high from the floor, being between the rafters 
and the floor, in order to cut off the acute angle 
formed by the rafters, b. The upright quarterings 
seen in some open timber roofs between the inner 
wall plate and the rafters, is also so called.’ Gwilt 
1842. 1731 in Bailey. 

2 . Ashlar masonry. 

r *757 Smeaton Ejfieds of Lightning in Phil. Trans. L. 201 
The whole ashlermg .. was tom off from the inner wall. 
1823 P. Nicholson Pratt. Build. 310 Ashhiring is a term 


used by masons to designate the plain stone work of the 
front of a building. 1876 ( «wil r A rchit. § 2284 a, Faced with 
Portland stone ashlaring. 

Ashling (re jliij). [f. Ash sb . 1 + -ling.] A 
young ash-lree, an ash sapling. 

1883 A. Balfour in G. Hay Pound O 23 Where the \er- 
dant ashlings spread a hallowed gloom. 

Ashore s aJiVj), adv. [f. A prep} a Smoke.] 

1 . Of motion : To, or on to, the shore ; to land. 
1586 T. ft. La Printand. Fr. Acad. ‘ i> 341 The first sm t 

may casilic cast anchor,conic a shore, and themselves. 
1697 Collier Eu. Mar, Subj. 11. 1171.91 31 Thiown a-Sho:ir 
when the Vessel is wreck’d. 1777 Ruui kison Hist. . Imei. 
11783* II. 256 The ships were drawn ashore. 1876 Bi.a< k 
Mad 1 ap V. viii. 75 * I must be getting a-Tore now.’ 

2 . Of position; On shore, on the land. 

1631 Heywood Maid of ll\st 11. 111. Wks. 1874 11 . 375, I am 
come to sea. And left my heart ashore. 1713 Mu 1.1 En._. 
lishtn. No. 21. 137 He behaves hiltiself ashore as if he were 
still on board. 1823 Mar. Graham Eesid. Chile 115, I h:ne 
now been two hours ashore. 

t A-sllO a r e t utlt'b, phr. Oh. [A prep} » Siiork 
- prop, support.] Shore-wise, a-straddlc. 
i 1460 Russell Bk. Xnrtnrcxu Babers Bk. 130 Ncsettynge 
yourc leggis a shore. lc 1475 Hunt, iture 257 The dogge 
wer so starke Thci stodc aschore when ihei schuld harkc, 

A-shosshe, variant of Aswash adv. Oh. 
f Ashu’n, v. Oh. Korins: 1 a.scuni an, 4 
aschonne. [OK. nsrnuiati, f. \-pref. 1 vseunian 
to Snr\.] 'I’o shun, avoid, escape from. 

1000 Cunt's Sec. Laws $ 7 IIosw. He mot kyllic ascuniati. 
*399 Langl. Eich. Eairless n. 185 J>ey invite not aschonne 
[>esorow p:y had sertied. 

t Aslnrnch, v. Obs. rare - l . [f. A- pref 1 

+ Sciir.NCli, OK. scuucau.] To terrily, frighten. 
c 1300 in Wright J.yrie P. 38 Ne iney hit me ashunche. 

Ash-Wednesday, [f. Ash sb,- - Wkhnes- 
day.] The first day of Kent; so called from the 
custom in the Roman Catholic Church of sprinkling 
ashes on the head* of penitents on that day. 

1297 R. Gt.ocu. 54.’ An Ax wednesdai ..To Gloticetre lie 
wende. 1387 1 re\is\ f/igthu * Rolls Ser. • \ I. 429 In an 
AscheWednesday. 1539 Bk. Cerent, in Strype Etd. Mem. 1 . 

App. cix. 2u\ The gi\ iag of a>hes upon ,\shWednesday, with 
these word-, 4 Remetulier, man, that llioii art ashes anil lo 
ashes thou shall return.’ 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 454 2 Pope 
Gregory the Great introduced the sprinkling of ashes .. 
which gale it the name of Ash-Wednesday. 

Ashweed ;vjw/d.. Herb. Also 6 aish-. 7 
aysh*. 9 nch-, a.shc-. [i. A>n sb} + Weed.] 
The Gout weed {. I'.gopcdium Podag> aria). 

1578 I.ytk Dodoeus 300 The sci onde 1 mperatoria, or wylde 
Masterwort .. i< now called Herba Gerardi .. In Englishe 
some call it Aishweedc. 1617 MlNsm i , Ajshweeik .. or 
Gout wort e. 1861 .Miss Pratt Flcnoer. PI. 111 . 27 Common 
Gout-weed, or Bishop’s weed..was called. .Ashcweed. 

Ashy reji), a. ; also 4-6 as«hy. 5 asky, 6 7 
ashie, ivssie, 7 a.shey. [f. Ash sb.- + -V k] 

1 . Consisting of ashes. 

1483 ( nth, Angl. 16 Asky, cittern lent ns, cineretts. 1591 
Sfknst.r Enins 0/ Borne 1 Whose ashie cinders lie Vndcr 
deep ruins. 1671 Mil. ion Samson 1703 Like that self-be- 
gott’n bird .. From out her ashie womb now teem'd, Re¬ 
viles, reflourishes 1718 I'ofe Iliad xxm. 312 And deep 
subsides the ashy heap below. 1869 Phillies I'cshv. ii 35 
One continuous ashy shower. 

2 . Covered or sprinkled with ashes. 

( 1386C11AUCKK h’uts. T. 2025 With flotery berd, and ruggy 
asshy heeres. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. iv, She slumbered 
before the ashy grate. 

iJ. Ash-coloured, ashen, deadly pale. 

1541 R. Coit.anu Quest. Cyru rg . R j, Whyte vryne.thynne, 
and asshy. 1597 I .ow k .-1 rt Chyrurg. * 1634 • 116 The sore is.. 
pale, sandy or assic coloured. 1633 Ford LtK-e's Sacr. i\. i. 
The ashey paleness of my cheek Is scarlet ted in ruddy flake- 
of wrath. 1830 T. Hamilton Cyr. Thornton 118451 l 7 ‘Khe 
ashy cheek, and hollow eye of my mother, 
b quasi-tfi/?.', in comb., as ashy-blond, -green, -pale. 
1592 Siiaks. I 'eu. ,y Ad. 76 lie low'rs and frets, ’Twixt 
crimson shame and anger, ashy-pak ! 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. IV. 11. ii. 38 Eyebrows .. you can see are ashy-blond. 
Asian ^ l J*an), ti. and sb. arch. [ad. L. Asian us, 
a. Gr. *A<ti dudy, f. ’Aam.] = Asiatic. 

a 1563 Bale Sel. U ks. 11849* 293 Diodicea, a notable city 
of the Asians. 1607 I’orsru.t. Fonr-J. Beasts 75 African 
Camels are much more worth then the Asian. 1684 tr. Corn. 
Xepos 159 The Asians were much stronger in horse. 1864 
Nealf. Seaton. Poems 76 To upraise Their Asian flag on 
Europe's western shores. 

Asiarch (p 1 *fi|iuk > . [ad. L. Asiarcha , ad. (ir. 
'Aoiapw, f. ’A oia 4- -apX’? 4 ruler.] The director of 
religious rites and public games in Asia Minor 
tinder the Romans. (Cf. Acts xix. 31,) 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s. v., 'Tis disputed to what 
Asia .. the Asiarchs were allotted ; whether to /Asia Minor, 
or the Proconsular Asia. 1866 Nf.ale Set/, .y Hymns 150 
Slightly projected the Asiarch’s throne. 

Asiatic (t 7l Jijartik\ a. and sb. [ad. K. Asia tints, 
a. Gr. ’Atriart/foy, f. 'A oia : see -atic,] A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to Asia or its inhabitants; for¬ 
merly used lo describe a florid and imaginative lite¬ 
rary style. B. sb. A native of Asia. T A slat all, 
t Asia-tical a = Asiatic. Asia tically adv., in 
Asiatic manner, in accordance with Asiatic customs, 
t Asia tienn a. and sb., = Asiatic. Asia ticism, 
imitation of Asiatic usage, an Asiatic phrase. 
Asia-ticize, improperly A siatize v., lo make 
Asiatic, to conform to Asiatic customs. 
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1631 Massinger fie leer? as yon list 1. ii, Theis *Asiaticq 
inmharits, whom you looke on With such contempt. 175* 
Chambers t'yet. s.v. Style* The antients made a notable 
distinction of styles, into Laconic, and ‘Asiatic. 1865 M. 
Arnold Ess. Crit . ii. 62 It is Asiatic prose, as the Ancient 
Critics would have said ; prose somewhat barbarously rich 
and overloaded. 1634 T. 11 e.khkrt Trav. 330 ri‘.) Such are 1 
the fanatick dogmata of the Alcoran, credited by most 
‘Asiaticks. 1834 Penny Cyet. I. 473 These Greeks have long 
ago been changed into Asiatics. 1615 tr. De Mont/art's 
Snrv . E. Judies 10 A true 'asiatall Magnificence. a 1619 
i 'other by Atheow. 1. iv. § 5.26 Ilis luxurious and 'Asiaticall 
Oration vnto King llezechiah. 1836 La nook in A then.rum 
No. 441. 254 Speaking by metaphor and "asiatically. 1869 
Mkq. Salisbury in Echo 12 Mar., If we are to govern 1 
Asiatics well, wc must govern them ‘Asiatically. 1594 
Cakevv Duarte's Exam. II'its (i6i6>aoo The 'Asiaticans .. 
bare themselues verie couragiously. 1637 Gillespie Eug- 
Po/>. Cerent. 1. i.\. 32 'Hie 'Asiatican Doctors. 1774 T. 
Wakton Eng. Poetry 118401 1 . 1 >iss. i. 24 Nor is this fantastic 
imagery the only mark of Asiaticisni, which appears in the | 
Runic txles. 1882 Pan. Pair 28 Oct. 250 The lay Parsee is, 
to use an expressive ‘Asiaticisni, his belly-god. 1847 1 »ki>i 1 
Greece 11. xvxiii. IV. 332 Half-’.isiatised Hellenism. 1856 
if id. 11. xciv. XII. 359 lie was lending to v asiati/e Mace¬ 
donia. I hid. 324 These * Asiatising marriages. 

Aside (nsai*d) f adv., prep., adj., sb. Forms: 4 
on syd, 5-6 on syde, on side ; 4-6 a-syde. a 
syde, asyde, 5 acyde, 6 assyde, 5- aside, [orig. 
a phrase, on side: see A prep. 1 Used in U.S. in 
various expressions where aptirt is used in England. ] 

A. adv. I. Of motion. 

1 . To one side ; out of the wav, awav. 

<1380 Sir /• crumb. 2297 pc coupes of gold were treden 
a-syde 1 al with maimis fet. a 1450 J ork My it.. Capmakers 
O vj, This stone . . remove and setle on syde. 1596 Shaks. 
Merch. P, 11. viii. j Draw aside the curtaines. 1694 Li i« 

1 kei.l Brief Kit. J If. 292 The agent .. is gone aside, and 1 
hath carried with him 20W. in money belonging to the 
troop. 1790 Burke fr. Res*. 245 To evade and slip aside ' 
from difficulty. 1810 Scoit Lady of I*, v. xv, Whose lira/cn 
studs and tough bull hide Had death so often dash’d aside. 

2 . Away from the general ihrong 01 main hotly, 
i to seclusion or privacy, apart. 

e 1450 I.ONELicii Grail lii. 925 Kyng Orkaws took he asyde. 
1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i.240 nut soft, aside ; heerecomes the 
King. 1697 Dkvdkn t'irg. Georg, in. 249 W hen she has 
calved, then set the Dam aside. 1866 Geo. F.i.iot /•’. Holt 
xlvii. 407 One gentleman drew another aside to speak in an 
under-lone about Scotch bullocks, 

3 . Away from one’s person ; off, clown. 

1596 Spenser E.Q. i. iii. 4 Her fillet she vndight, And laid 
her stole aside. 161* Biiu.e. Hehr. xii. 1 l.et us lay aside 
every weight. 1697 Dkydkn Pirg.Georg. ill. 664 A Snake 
has cast his Slough aside. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1443 Lath 
.. cast his lance aside And doffed his helm. 

4 . Away from consideration or employment, mil 
of thought or use; esp. in I'o fay or set aside : (fig., I 
to put away, give up, dismiss, reject. 

< 1440 1 'artonofe 5039 llereth yt and than ley hyt asyde. 
1535 Coyeroalk Autos ii. 4 He hath cast asyde the lawe of 
the Lorde. 1598 Shaks. Merry If. h. ii. no Setting the at¬ 
traction of my good parts aside. 1607 — Cor. 1. iii. 75 Come, 
lay aside your slilehery. 1798 Kkrriar lllnstr. Sterne iii. 

56 He often laid aside decorum. 1876 Green* Short Hist. i. 

5 5 *1882) 45 He set aside all dreams of the recovery of the 
West-Saxon ovcrlordship. / hid. vi. §4. 298 To fling aside 
traditional dogmas. 

5 . Law. To set aside (a verdict, judgement, etc.): 
to declare it of no authority; to quash. 

*844 Im. Brougham Hr it. Const. (1862* App. iii. 428 Whose 
decisions it could set aside for error in law. 1883 Sir J. 
Mathew in Law Rep. Queen's t>. XL 591 A rule was sub¬ 
sequently obtained .. to set that non-suit aside. 

II. Of direction. 

6. Towards one side, off from the direct line. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP, R. \ in. xxx. <1495) 342 A lyghtc 

heme is broke or shufte asyde. 1535 Cover dale 2 Saw. vi. 

6 For the oxen wente out asyde, 1611 Bible Ps. xiv. 3They 
are all gone aside, they are together become filthy. 1815 
BykoS Parisian xiv, As bowstrings, when relax'd by rain, 
The erring arrow launch aside. 

7 . Sidewise, obliquely. 

r 1369 Chaucer Bk. Pnchesse 558 With that he loked on 
me asyde, As who sayth nay, that wol not be. 1440 Promp. 
Pars-. 6 Acyde, oblique, c 1505 Dunbar Golden Terge xxv. 

9 On syde scho lukat with a fremit fare. 1711 Pope Rape 
Lock iv. 33 Practis'd to lisp, and hang the head aside. 1775 
Johnson in Boswell li. (1848) 463/1 We saw the Queen mount 
.. Brown habit: rode aside. 

III. Of position. 

+ 8. On one side, away, off. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruces ti. 111 Thai saw on syde thre men 
cumaiuJ. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. < 1637)681/0.) The 
twentieth legion .. abode at Chester, scarce sixe miles aside 
from hence. 

9 . Apart from the general company; in privacy. 
To speak aside* i. e. apart, so as to be inaudible to 
the general company. Used as a stage direction 
in plays, to indicate that certain words are to be 
spoken out of the hearing of other characters on 
the stage. 

rt4oo Beryu 619 The Pardonere stood a-syde. 1535 
Cover dale: i Chron. xiu. 1 He was yet kepte asyde because 
of Saul. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr.y. L 63 Let's stand aside, 
and see the end of this controuersic, 1814 Scott Ld. Isles 
11. via. Then lords and ladies spake aside. 

10 . = Apart 5. (?Only in U.S.) 

i860 Marsh Eng. Lang. 640 Leaving the question of com¬ 
petency aside. 1865 Grant White Mem. Shaks. 31 But, 
aside from question of the kind of training. 1871 — Words 


Uses 21 But, pronouns .. and ‘auxiliary* verbs aside, it 
|Chaucer's Fnghshl is a mixture, etc. 

11 . P>y the side, alongside (obs.). Aside of : by 
the side of, alongside of. arch, and dial. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vii. 60 He ran on fut pur. sid, side! 
alwayis hym hy. 1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. iv. 33 A 
shipj>e .. which tooke his course aside of vs. 1808 Scott 
Marnt. 111. iii, Brown ale .. From ancient vessels ranged 
aside. 1856 Kane Arctic E.\p. II. i. 24 We . are mere 
carpet-knights aside of these indomitable savages. 

12 . V On each side. rare. 

1859 Tennyson Elaine 47 A crown < >f diamonds, one in 
front, and four aside. 

IV. Comb, f aside half, + aside-hand, f aside 
slips, on or to one side. • 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 1 \. \. xxxv. (i49=>> m 3 The 
lounge, .byclippylh asyde halfe the substatmee of the herle. 
1471 Arriv. Edto.lt' <1838* 18 Turned a-yde-hand, and went 
to Bristowe. 1577 Hoi.inmied Citron. 111 . 312 He incamped 
somewhat aside slips of them. 

B. prep. [by omission of of ] 

1 . At the side of, bcsitle. Si ill in .SV\) 

1615 Chatman Odyss. vii. 215 And in the ashes sat. Aside 
the tire. 1743 Wi si.ev It ‘ks. u S72* X III. 175 The shop that 
was aside the house. 1807 Tannahh.i. Poems 153 Since, 
Maggie, 1 am in aside ye. 
t 2 . Past, beyond. Obs. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- *)ul. hi. iii. 26 The kind Prince, 
Taking thy part, hath rusht aside the 1 .aw. 1663 f lagellum 
or (). Cronnoetl 116721 22 Which resolution he had taken up 
before .. and was put aside it, by the amplitude of that 
Fortune. 

C. adj. [The adv. used alt rib ] 

1882 J. Hawthorne Port . Pool 1. xl, ‘ It’s extraordinary' 

.. observed Sinclair, in an aside lone. 1 £ ..S’. 1 

D. sb. [the adv. used absot .; ef. A 9.] 

1 . Words spoken aside or in an undertone, so as 
to be inaudible to some person present ; words 
spoken by an actor, which the other performers on 
the stage are supposed not In hear. 

1727 51 Chambers ( y.l. s. \., An Aside, scorsini. is some¬ 
thing which an actor speaks apart, or, as it were, to him¬ 
self. 1834 Macaulay Chatham* Ess. 11854* I. 293/2 Fiery 
tone from the impassioned cry to the thrilling aside, a 1845 
Hih>i» ititleof verses* Domestic Asides. 

2 . An indirect effort, a side effort. 

1877 A. Cave PtH'tr. A tenement. The asides of many 
writers possess a more lasting .. influence than their deli¬ 
berate and darling laliours. 1882 Times 23 Jan. 3 The solar 
energy is there directed not towards the earth, but at a right 
angle .. and we can hardly wonder if she does not respond 
to these solar asides. 

1 Aside, a-side, formerly written for a side. 

+ Asi'dely, adv. Obs. rare- ’. [f. Aniuk adv. 
+ -LY-.] Indirectly. 

c 1375 Wvci.it- Serin, xci. Sel. Wks. 1869 I. 324 G odd is 
wille is filled asideli hy punishinge. 

f Asi'den, adv. Obs. 01 dial. In 5-6 asyden. 
[variant of A-udk ; cf. bet it ten : the -en may be the 
orig. dative.] Sidewise, obliquely, aslant. Comb. 
asi den-hand v s, = aside-hand; see Aston A IV. 

1440 Promp. I'arv. 6 A-cydenandjs ; or a-slet, or a-slonte 
f v.r. acydnande, acydenam 1 , Oblique vel <1 latere. 1471 
Arriv. P.div. Il\ 118381 18 He took nat his ground so even 
in the front .. butt somewhate a-syden liantle. 1502 Arnold 
Chron. tiSni 169 Se that the cuttyng be ettin ouer thwarie 
the stok and a syden. c 1691 Rav Proverbs 17681 51 All asid- 
ing as hogs fighting. (1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. IPordbk . 
13 * Vo* hanna put yore shawl on straight, the cornels bin 
all asiden.’] 

Asi deness. [f. Amdk a. + -nkss.] The state 
of being aside ; apartness, isolalion. 

1880 Mrs. Whitney Odd or Even xx». 214 Lifted off the 
husy planet and set in some asideness. [£'..V. ] 

t Asi des, adv. Obs. In 4 on-sydez, a-sydis, 
asidis. [variant of Asidk after advb. genitives in 
-s ; chiefly northern ; ef. abonis, besides.] - Aside. 

c 1325 P. P. A Hit. P. C. 218 Her sayl watz hem aslypped 
on-sydez. 1382 Wvclii Matt. xvii. i Ledde hem asyilis in 
to an hi^ hill. - Mark vii. 33 Takynge him asydis fro the 
cumpanye. 

b. Comb, asides-half, asides-hand, aside. 

1382 Wyclie Gal. ii. 2 A sydis hond, or by ftentsilf* to hem 
that weren seyn for to be sumwhat. Mark iv. 34 On sidis 
hond. ^— Acts xxiii. 19'I‘he tribune takinge his hond, wente 
with him a sydis half fr*. r. asidis], 

Asidow: see Akskdixk. 

Asie : see Asyk v. Obs. to sink down. 

Asier, obsolete form of Azvrk. 

Asigne, asingne, obsolete forms of Assrox. 
Asile, earlier form of Asylum ; cf. F. asi/e. 
A-simmer (asi*maj\ advb. fhr. [A prepA + 
Simmer.] On the simmer, simmering. 

1849 J. Wilson in Blaclno. Mag. LXV. 767 The furnace 
at a red heat, pots and pans a-simmer. 

T A'sinal, a. Obs. rare'- 1 , [ad. L. asinJ/is, f. 
as inns ass : see -al b] - Asinine. 

1566 Arlington Aputeius To Reader, From their asinall 
fourme to their hnmainc and perfect shaj>e. 

t A sinary, a. Obs .-° [ad. L. asiminus, f. 
asinus ass: see -ary.] = prec. 1731 in Bailey. 
t Asine. Obs. rare. [a. F. asine (still used 
dial.), ad. L. asitia .] A she-ass. (In Hellendene 
perh. of common gender, OF. asne.) 

1536 Bkllkndenf. Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 51 Thair hors ar 
litilf mair than arinis. 1584 Archd. Douglas (in Sat. Rev. 
27 Nov. 1858, 539/2) Desired to borrow his .asine for the use 
of her milk. 


[Asine go. Obs. r-r dial. Also 7 arinico, [a 
Sp. asnico, dim. of asno as>.J 

1 . A little ass. 

1634 T. Herbert Trav. 127 (T.) We jogged leisurely on 
upon our mules and asinegoes. 1685 R. Burton Eng. Pn - 
pi re in A iwr. xxii. (17301 207 Their Horses, Cow-, Hoggs, 
and A Onego's that they brought from Spain. 

2 . A Glonkev,’ fool, dolt. 

1606 Siiaks. Tr. 4- Cr. 11. i. 49 An Asinico may tutor thee; 
Thou scuruy valiant Asse. 1714 Mii.kouknk Traitor's 
Rexo. Pief., These asinegoes are like those miserable com¬ 
forters Job's friends. [1880 in West Corn to. Gloss. ] 

Asinine (arsinoin), <1.; also 7 $ ass-, [ad. F. 
asi mutts, f. asinus ass : see -ink 1 .] 

1 . Of or pertaining to asses. 

1624 Bolton Xero 246 Her Hue hundred female ^ses.. 
her asinine dayric. 1641 Mii.ros Pdttc. Wks. 1738 1 . 137 
That asinine feast of sowthistles. 1873 I.ongk. Monk Casa/ 

■ 1 157 Since monkish flesh and asinine are one. 

2. Having the qualities by which the ass is char¬ 
acterized ; obstinate, stupid, doltish. 

< 1610 Chatman Iliad, To Reader 225 Vour asinine souls, 
Proud of their burdens, feel not how they gall. 1781 Cow i-e k 
Cotivers. ?r>> ' 1 'is the most asinine employ on earth, To hear 
them tell of parentage and birth. 1859 11 1 ii-k friends in C. 
Ser. 11. 1 . ii. 133 And 1 .. should be asinine enough to go. 

Asininity a^ini ntli). [f. prec.+ -ity.] Asi¬ 
nine quality ; stupidity. 

.1831 rase Ps Mag. Aug.. Kars beyond the usual dimen¬ 
sions of asin|in]iiy asinine, i860 J. Kennedy Quodlibet \i. 
88 Meek, even to a degree of asinimty, in his demeanor. 

t Asi'nk, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. \ + Sink, OK. 
silicon. C f. (ier. ersinken.] To sink down, 
u 1275 Mates Body 4 Soul 469 Into the aller deoppeste pic 
. 11com self asonken in ther mit. 1*315 Siiokeiiam 13H 
Hou fareth hy that hy nasynketh? 

Asiphonate (asai’fanF'L), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. A 'pref 14 + Siriio.NATK.] A .adj. Having 
no respiratory siphon. B. sb. A11 acephalous 
mollusc so characterized. 

1859 Ou en Classif. Mamnt. 61 Holostomatous and asipho- 
nalcGastropods. 1879 Le Come Piem. Geot. 304 laimelli- 
hranchs are divided into Siphonaics and Asiphonates. 

-asis, ±nff L. -iisis, (ir. -dan, forming names of 
diseases, really nouns of state or process from 
verbs in -dou ; as from tyOttp louse, to 

be lousy, <l> 0 (>piaan phlhirrlisis ; so elephantiasis, 
psoriasis , and many modern words, more or less 
analogical, as allantiasis, arseniasis, etc. 

Asise, obsolete form of Assizk. 
t Asi't, Obs. [In sense 1 f. A- pref. 1 + 
st/lati to Sit ; ef. (Jer. ersitzen : in sense 2 prob. for 
Arsir, q.v.] 

1 . in/r. To sit, settle; remain sitting. 

a 1000 Elene dlreini 998 Secsas, mid siRecwen, aseten 
h^efdon, on Creca land. 1205 Lav, 26353 pa while pa ]»eos 
eorlcs preo seiden heore erende, oiet 11250 sat] j>e kaisere. 

2 . trans. To sit against; to withstand. 

c 1330 Arth.iq Meri. 8150 Non his dent a-.il might, a 1400 
OcIonian 1663 No man no niyghic with strenythe asylte 
Hys swordes dranght. 

Asith, variant of AssYTH, Obs., satisfaction. 

|{ Asitia (asi'^aV Path. [mod.K., a. Or. d^fria, 
f. dalTo 1 }, f. a priv. + oTto? com, food] ‘Loath¬ 
ing of food.’ Mayne Exp. /.ex. 1853. ‘More 
correctly a want of food.’ Syd. Soc. Lex. tSSi. 
Asiwe, variant of A.sue v. Obs., to follow. 

Ask (ask), v. Forms : a. 1 dsci-an, dcsi-, dhsi-, 
6xi-, dhxi-, Ahxsi-, dxsi-an, -san, -^ean, aecsian ; 
2-j axien, acsien, 3 sexi, axi, 4 acsi, aesy, oxi, 
oxy, oxsi, oksi, 3-5 axen, (5 axse, exe,) 4 T» 
axe, ax, { 6 -dial. ax). Also 2 osci-, oski-en, 
3 easki, {Orm.) asskerm, 3-5 ask-en, 3-7 aske, 
(5 haske, aseke, axke,) 4- ask Also 7. 3 4 
eseh(e, esse, 3-5 asch(e, 5 ashe, 5-6 asshe, 
{north, asse, pa. t. ast). 

[Common Tent. : OK. dseian was cogn. w. OFris. 
dskia, OS. Psc&n, C’scan, OHG. eisebn, M 1 IO. 
eischen, CtQx.heischcn, OTeut. *aiskojan : cf. Skr.;V// 
to seek, ichehhd wish. The original long a gave 
regularly the MK. (Kentish) oxi ; but elsewhere 
was shortened before the two consonants, giving 
M 1 C a, and, iu some dialects, e. The result o? these 
vowel changes, and of the OE. metathesis asc-, 
acs-, was that MK. had the types ox, ax, ex, ask, 
esk, ash, esh, ass, ess. The true representative of 
the orig. dseian was the s.w. and w.midl. ash, 
esh, also written esse (cf. a-see Asm, w;vsc{e)an 
Wash), now quite lost. Acsiait, axian, survived 
in ax ', down to nearly 1600 the regular literary 
form, and still used everywhere in midi, and south, 
dialects, though supplanted in standard English 
by ask, originally the northern form. Already in 
15th c. the latter was reduced dialectally to asse, 
pa. t. ast, still current dialectally.] 

General senses: 1 . To call for; II. To call for an 
answer; III. To call for a thing desired, to make 
a request ; IV. Pregnant and special uses; V.fig. 
as predicated of things. 
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ASK. 


fl 1. irons. To call for, call upon (a person or 1 
thing personified) to come. Obs. 

a 1000 Beowulf 2417 He for wlenco wean ahscxle. a 1000 
Cadmons Gen. iGr.) 2453 1 Hi] coinon corprum miclnni cu- 
man aesian. 1205 Lay. 19967 11 c Idle axicn anan Men hat 
cuden lucuwen stan. 

II. To call nj)on any one for information, or an 
answer; to question, inquire. 

* irons. With the thing asked as object: 

To call for an answer to (a question or inquiry). 

2. without mention of the person asked : 

a. with the thing asked as an object sentence or 
clause (in indirect, or, lesscommonly,direct orationV 

c iooq Ags. J's. xiv. [2] Ic ahsijjo, llwa ]>;er cardaS? a 1038 
Charter of Eatnwne in Cod. Dipl. IV. 54 HA ncsodu 6e bis. 
ceop hwa seeuldo andswerian for his nitklor. <-1200 Okmin 
T cyj sliolldcnn .. asskenn what he war re. a 1300 Cursor M. 
7887 lie askes, quat was pat leuedi? c 1305 St. Crist . 149 
in E. It. I*. <18621 63 |>is Rode man .. cschle w hat hi woltle. 
r 1386 Chaucer U'ijds /'rot. 21, I axe, why the fyfte man 
Was nought housboml lo tlie Samaritan ? c 1420 Aytno. 
Arth. xxiv, Gauun asxhes, * Is hit soe?’ 1455 K. Ci.i-.ki. 
in /'our C. Due'. Lett. 5 He askid what the Princes name 
was. 1549 C0VF.KDAt.1t Krasin. J\tr. Korn. Pro!., lie axeth 
not whether good workes are to lie done or not. 1597 
Shaks. 2 iten. //*. ill. ii. 71 May 1 aske, how my Lady his 
Wife doth? nil Steele Sped. No. 454 .* 6 To ask what 1 
wanted. Moth Ask who it is. He asks if you are ready. 

1 merely ask, ‘ Is it true?’ 

b. with the question expressed by a sb. or pro¬ 
noun : To ask a question , this, something. 

e 1320 K. Brunne Mcdtt. 430 Some axen questy011s to do 
hym wrong. 1387 Tkf.visa Higden 118651 J. 67 Pre ques- 
liouns beep i-axed. 1803 Pkggk A need. ting. Lang. 114 
A true born Ivondoncr, Sir, of either sex, always axes ques¬ 
tion, axes pardon, and at quadrille axes leave. 1850 Ten¬ 
nyson In Stem, xiv, And ask a thousand things of home. 

c. with the question indicated by its subject or ob¬ 
ject : To ask the way, the price, a name, an age, etc. 

1382 Wvci.ir Cert, xxxii. 29 Wherioaskist [v.r. axistjthmi 
my name? c 1420 Chron. / *itod. 689 Kyse up .. ami pe way 
asshe, To Wyltone. 1502 Arnold Chron. (181 t> 208 To an- 
swere him that axilh the la we of the l.orde. 1549 Latimer 
7 Serin, fief Edw. /V. (Arh.'i 27 The other axed ye juice, he 
saved ! xx. nobles. 1597 Shaks. 2 /Jen. If . I. 39 lie 
ask’d the way to Chester. 1842 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Worn. 93 Ask thou not my name. 

3. with the person asked introduced by a pre¬ 
position : 

-j- a. at a person. Obs. exc. dial. 

1297 R. Gt.ouc. 16 11 eo aschede at Corincus, how heo so 
hard) were. r 1325 A*. A'. Allit. I*. B. 924 Als Abraham ... 
hit at himself asked. 1535 Coverdalk Kudus, xxi. 17 It is 
axed at the mouth of the wyse. 1753 Stewart's Trial 197 
'l*o ask any question at Allan Breck about the murder, which 
he now related to them. 1843 Bkthunk Scot. Peasant s 
Fireside 47 ‘ Why do you ask that question at me?* 
f b. to a person. (Cf. h r. demander a.') Obs . 

£-1314 Guy iVarw. 27 Than axed anon Sir Gii To the 
harouus that oned him bi. 1483 Canton G. tie i <t lour 
Dvijh, Asking to her why shchailtrespaeed his commannd- 
inents. 1663 Genrikh Counsel 13 Asking to passengers what 
weather it was without doores. 

C. of a person. 

1366 Maundev. 61, I askedof the monkes .. how this bc- 
felie. c 1380 Sir Ferninfi . 1124 pe Amyral of hym axeth.. wal 
tydynge pay had y-bro^t. e 1450 Merlin ii. 36 Axe of hem 
wbi that that toure fill. 1562 Turner Uerfial 11. 51 a, *1 he 
sherif axed diligently of them .. what they had done. 1667 
Milton L. n. 057 [One] of whom to ask Which way the 
necrest coast of darkness lyes. c 1735 Potk Hor. Epist. 11. I 
ii. 211, 1 ask these sober questions ol my heart. Mod. A 
farmer of whom 1 asked the way. 

** irons. With the person asked as object: 

To call upon (a person) for information or an 
answer; to put a question to, to question. 

4 . with personal obj. only: To ask a person. 

a. simply. 

c jooo Ags. Gosp. Mark xii. 28 Hine ne dorste nan mann 
ahsian. John ix. 21-23 AhxsiaS hine sylfne \v. r. acriao, 
ah.viaS, Lind is/\ fcefraisnas, Rushw. gefra^nas]. a 1300 
Cursor M. 1001 Syn pou askis me .. 1 wille pe telle. 1382 
Wycuf job xii. 7 Aske the bestis, and thei shut leche thee. 
*535 Coverdale job xii. 7 Axe the catell, & they shal 
enfonrine the. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. v. 36 Aske my 
dogge. 1611 Bible 1 Cor. xiv. 35 Let them aske their hus¬ 
bands at home. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 11. 205 Ask your own 
heart; and nothing is so plain. 1842 Tennyson Dora 142 
1 ask’d him, and he said, He could not ever rue his marry¬ 
ing me. ^ „ 

b. with the question introduced by 'saying, etc. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John i. t9 Hi axsodon hine \/Iattou axe- 

den hym] and pus ewn;Sen, Hwaet eart pu? — Matt. xii. 
10 Hi ahsude[n] hyne, pus cwc 5 ende, etc. 1388 Wycuf 
Luke xxiii. 3 Pilat axide hym, and seide, Art thou Kyng of 
Jewis. 1611 Bible John ix. 19 They asked them, saying, 

U this your son? 

5 . with the thing asked as a second object: To 
ask a person a question. 

a. with the question as an object sentence or clause. 

< 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xxi. 12 Nan pa:ra .. ne dorste hine 
axian hw.et he waere. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 25 Pe preost me 
waldc eskien .. hwa me senue. /bid. 35 Bsca hine hwet he 
hnhbe bijeten. a 1230 Juliana 257 He easkeO ham, 3ef 
ham biluueS to heren him. c 1275 Passion of Our Lord 567 
in O. E. Misc. 53 Vrc louerd hire gon axi, For hwi and for 
hwan wepcstu ? a 1300 Cursor M. 1125 Aske his fader quere 
he he. cx 314 Guy llano. 98 He gan oxy what it might be, 
11 c hem oxed what it were, c 1420 Chron. Vi toil. 939 And 
how he was., he dude hym asshe. 1584 Three Ladies 
Loud. t. in Hazl. Do*isl. VI. 296 My lady axes you. when 
will you take possession of your house. 1601 Shaks. Airs 

VOI.. 1. 


Well 11. ii. 38 A»kc nice if l am a Courtmr. 1711 Ad¬ 
dison Sped. No, 10 * 5, 1 have heard tlu*m asking the lir*>t 
man they have met with whether there was any news stir¬ 
ring. 1849 Dickens Dnv.Copp. xxi. iC. D. ed.i 181 ,1 .. asked 
him what o’clock it w as. 

b. with the question expressed by a sb. or pro¬ 
noun : a question, this, something. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Man. xxii. 46 Ne man ne dorste hyne 
nan ping mare a.xi^ean [Kushw. £ea sci^an ; Hatton axien]. 
r *3*5 Siiukeham 136 I eh aesy the a question n. 1 1386 
Chatter hints. T. 489 Now lovyercs axe 1 this question. 
1598 Siiaks. Merry W. iv, i. 16 Aske him some questions in 
his Accidence. 1611 Bible Jer. xxxviii. 14, 1 u ill aske thee 
a thing; hide nothing from me. 1773 Goldsw. Stoops to 
Corn/. 111. m Ask me no questions and I'll tell you no fit>N. 
Mod. Which of them asked you that ? 

c. with the question asked indicated by its sub 
ject or object: To ask a person the ov/j', the time, 
his name, age, etc. 

*593 Siiaks. Kith. //. 1. hi. 9 Aske him his name. 1605 
Lear v. iii. 117 Aske him his purposes, why he nppearcs 
Vpoii this Call o’ th’Trumpet. 1700 Pope Ess. Crit. 430 
Ask them the cause. Mod. She asked me the reason. 

6. witli the matter introduced by a preposition : 
a. To ask a person of (arch.), about , in OK. be, 
ymb f - about;, a matter, b. (To ask one after or 
for a person : see 7.'I 

t 885 K./Vh.i red Ifoeth. xxxix. §4 pet is pat ic pc a r ymb 
aesade .. Disse spraxrc 6c 6u me after ascast. <■ 1000 . Igs. 
Gosp. Luke ix. 45 Hi ne dors ton hine lie pain worde ahsian. 

<• 1220 ft ati Meid. 9 Aske pescwciies .. of hare lit] ad c. a 1300 
Cursor M. 1294 lie asked him of his errand, n300 yicXv/ 

2 Anti cschte him of Kngelonde : and of the manere there. 
*475 Canton Jason 40 b, Thauncient man axid one of the 
marronnersof thtsmaterc. 1597 Siiaks. 2 lien. 11 . 11. iv. 389 
Knocking at the Tauernes, And asking every one for Sir 
John Kalstnffe. 1601 Alt’s Well iv. iii. 317 \\ L> #o’s he 
aske him of me? 1842 Tennyson Edw. Morris 23 Once i 
ask’d him of his early life. Mod. I )id you ask them about 
the books? 

* * * intr. / / V th no object expressed: 

To inquire, make inquiries. 

7 . To ask (<y’obs.) about (in OK. be, ymb - about \ 
To ask after a thing missing, a person absent, his 
welfare, etc. To ask for a person ; to ask to see ; 
formerly (and still in dial.') - to ask after. 

( 885 K. /Keeked /forth, xxxix. $ 4 Se 6e ymb part ascian 
wile, c 1000 . 1 \u- ric />«•/</. iv. 32 AhsiaiS he caldum da^uni 6a 
wjeron ter ponne e 1230 Aner. K. 172 Axindc efier 
ii6inges. a 1250 Owl <y Sight. 711 Wi axestn of craftes 
mine. 1377 l.ANtil.. P. I'i. B. v. 542, I seygll neuere palmrrc 
.. Axen alter hym. 1588 Shaks. 111. i. 168 Ami 

Rosaline, they call her, aske for her. 1671 Milton .S<rwv. 
40 Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him Kyeless 
in Ga/a. 1849 Dickens /htv.Copp. xx. <C, H. ed.' 178 1 hai 
show's the advantage of asking, don’t it. 1866 (r. Macdonald 
Ann.tJ. Neighfi. xxx. 118781 524 ‘lo ask after their liealth 
when he rod them. Mod. Hid anyone ask for me, while 1 
was out ? When you reach that point, ask again. 

■j* 8. To nsk of or at a person of a matter, i.e. 
from a person about a matter. Obs. 

1393 Lanoi- P. PI. C. xxi. 127 Ay per axed of oper ’ of pis 
grete wonder, c 1440 Generydes 309 He asekid of Medeyn 
Of his flTader. 1600 Fairfax Tasso vm. liii. 152 To spie at 
whom to aske we gazed round. 1611 Bible 1 Sam. xxviit. 
16 Wlierefore then doe.st thou aske of me? 

III. To make request for a thing desired. 

* irons. With the thing asked as object: 

To make request for. 

9 . simply. To ask a thing. (Now more fami- 
liarlv to ask for: see 16.) 

I c 1250 Gen. 4- E.v. 1668 Aske it wi 5 skil and 5 u salt hauen. 
1340 Ayeufi. 114 Jesu Crist ons tekpzuoto oxt uoiyeuenesse. 
Ibid, 209 Verst ox sup Godes riche. 1370 Lay-hoiks Mass- 
PL App. iv. 510 Let him not * his otfryng asch. c ^374 
Chavckk Troy Ins v. 594, I naxe in guerdon hut a Uione. 
c 1420 Avow. Arth. iv, Thennc the kyng ass bet a chekkerc. 

< 1460 'Towneley Myst. Coiiphiz. 200 ‘1 hat is it that 1 ast. 
1509 H \wf.s Conv. Swearers 26 Come nowe to me and axe 
forgyuenes. 1570 Play It ‘it .y Sc. 11848' to, I axe no more. 
*593 Siiaks. 3 Hen. VI. n. vi. 69 Clifford, aske mercy. 1644 
M ii.To.1 A reop. (Arb.) 76 Asking licence to do so worthy a 
deed. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 6 r 2 The beggar disabled 
himself in his Right Leg, and asks Alms all Hay. 1837 
Dickf.ns Idckwitk xxvii, Ask a blessing. Mr. Sliggins. 1859 
Tennyson Vivien 155 Ask your boon, for boon 1 owe you. 
b. To ask a price: to ask so much as the price, 
to state the price. 

1857 Bohn’s I/aitdfik. Prov. 323 Ask but enough, and you 
may lower the price as you list. 1864 Tennyson Brook 142 
How he sent the bailiff to the farm ’Lo learn the price, and 
what the price he ask’d. Mod. What do you ask for this? 
llow much did he ask? 

10 . To ask a thing (to obs., at obs. or dial.) of, 
from a person. 

1340 Ayenb. ito Huet may pe zone betere aesy to his 
uadcr panne bread ? c 1450 CoinpL Lover's Life Ixix, That 
to my foo -. Mol axe grace, mercy, anti pite. /1460 For- 
tescle Afis. <y Lim. Mon. (1714' 134 Such as axen of the 
Kyng, Offices. 1583 Golding Cah'in on Dent, cviii. 661 A 
charmer .. that asketh counsel! at spirites. 1647 Chas. I. 
Let. in Antiquary I. 97 To aske leave of y a two houses to 
make a journey. 1796 Burns Let. in Whs. tGlobe) 563, 
1 am ashamed to ask another favour of you. 1830 tr. 
Aristoph. Achamiarts 43 The request of the hride, which 
she earnestly asks at me! Mod. He asked a larger sum 
from me. 

11 . To ask to do, or be done to. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. ill. i. 63 1 . .axegretely toheeren tho 
remedyes. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dittos 1, 1 had de- 
lyte & axed to rede some good historye. 1647 Sprigg Ang. 
Kediv. ill. 111.(1854) 149, l humbly ask to have this place 


slighted, 1833 I. Tayi.or Eanat. vii. ??i The country 
seemed lo ask 10 l>e seized upon by men worthy lo enjoy it. 

* * traus. / / 7 th the person asked as object: 

To make a request to. 

12 . To ask a person a thing. Obs., or arch . in 
* 1 ask you pardon, leave.’ 

1297 R. Gi.oer. 16 He noble no nnni asoho leue. Ibid. 196 
Hii esse) 1 vs image, a 1300 Cursor M. 3868 Jacob askii! 
him his lemmau. 1 1308 Pol. Songs 200 What ha'-i i-do, 
Thai thou me so oxisl |ks? < 1450 Loni-i k h 6><n7\x\\i. 
493 Furio axen hem cmisaillc. 1538 Bale God's Pro¬ 
mises in I )ndsl. D./’. u7^0 I. 11 IIihkI l.orde 1 a\e ihe 
mercy. 1671 .Milton K. »v. 551 To stand upright Will 
ask 1 lice skill. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones \vi. vii.<1840' 238 ?, 

I ask Mr. Blifil pardon, 
b. with the second object wanting. 
a 1564 Be con Gen. Pref. It' ks . 0843' 22 Christ saith : ‘Give 
to every one that axeth thee.’ 

13 . To ask a person to do a thing. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3141 Noii es he askid . 'I il gqdc to make 
of sacrilise. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1. ditto Mow King Bel lulls 
K\it bison to gut pe files of golde. i860 1 YNli.U.L (,/«n . 1. 
<5 22. 152, I asked him to accompany me. 1872 Black Ad:\ 
Phaeton xxv. 350 He does not ask me to pay his hills. 

14 . To ask a person (<?/’<>bs. for a thing. 

< 1386 Chaucer I'ers. /*. iWr.) .* 918 A man ibai . cometh 
for to axe liim of men y If .l/.V.V. aske merry|. 1483 

Caxton Gold. Leg. 24 3 For this first they might lo axe 
echeoiie t>tliur. 1590 SlIAKS. Coin. Err. n. i. Ci He a-k d 
me for a hundred mark us in gold. 1600 J i\. i. 

138, 1 might aske you for your Commission. 1735 Pope 
pyol. Sat. 50 You know his Grace, 1 want a Patron; ask 
him for a Place. 1810 Scot 1 Lady cj /.. v. vii, we this 
savage hill we tread For fatten’d steer or household bread? 
t*ro7'. Ask a kite fora feather, and she’ll say, she has but 
just enough to fly with. 

*** intr. With no object : To make request. 

15 . simply . To nsk. 

1 1380 Wyclie Sol. Whs. 11871 III. yjH He is redy to 3cve 
liim if he ax worpily. <*1400 Koin. Kose 5243 Man that 
worthy is of name. To axen ofieii hath grel shame. 1535 
C\i\>- kdai.e Matt. vi. 7 Axe <N it shalbc giuen yon. 1535 
Shwart Cron. S<<>t. 11 . 402 Ask and liaue. 1611 Bum 
Matt. \ i. 7 A-ke IWy» l.u , axe 3u| and it shalbc giuen ym. 
Mod. 1 1 is rather those who ask loudest, than those who 
need most, that secure attention. 

lb. To ask after obs.) for a thing. 
c 120a I'rin. Colt. Horn. 81 lucl im nnish .. acse6 after for- 
tome <»f heueiie. 1377 Langi.. /’. PI. B. m. *2>8 A! hunger 
eel in hast and axed after more. 1611 Bible Mu ah vii. •; 
The i ud go asketh for a reward. 1795 Sue t he v Joan of A n 
11. 246 Conhl hear a famish'd woman ask for food, And fuel 
no pity. 1865 Dickens Mat. hi. it. \ ii. a- .2 I’ll cut hai k 
and ask for leave. 


IV. I‘regnant senses and special uses. 

1 17 . To inquire into, examine, investigate. Obs. 

0 1000 Ags. Ps. x. 5 His bncwas .. ahsa6 manna beam. 
Se ylca Drihten ahsa6 rihtwise and utirihtwise. t 1175 
f.aiufi. Horn. 35 ()6er he heohaf6 i-esca«l o'6er haf6 ifumlen 
on hoke. 1382 Wvcui- Ecclus. xi. 7 Beforn that thou a-ke, 
ne blame thou any man. — Ps. x. 5 1 he cyclidisofhym asken 
[1611 trie) the solies of men. I he Lord asketh the ri^tuis 
man, and the vnpitoiis. 1612 Arraignm. John hetman 14 
Sir Francis Bacon . proceeded to judgment and asking on 
the prisoner, thus .. lice spake. 

tl8. To prosecute, exact from, oppress. Obs. 

1388 Wyci.if Isaiah Iviii. 3 l.o ! ^ome wille is foumlim in 
the dai of ijoure fastyng, and ye axen alle }ourc deltouiis. 

19 . To ask as by right, call for, demand. 

*393 Gower Conf 1 . ^6 They axen alle jugement Aycin 
the mail. ^1430 Syr (tonerides 4795 His hors he :ish«l .. 
his wey he 11:1111. a 1440 Sir Deg rev. 393 He axil justes of 
were And prays the of answerc. < 1460 Tmvnely M\st. 5s 
To worshyp me as 1 wvlle asse. 1509 Bakclav Shyp of 
Eotys (1874 1 . 14 t Nought .. to asshe agaynst right. i $44 
Balk Sir J. Oldcasteii in Hart. Min. '.Malh.i 1 . 258 Gim! 
will axe no more of a Christen belenei .. but only lo obe> 
the preceptes of that moost blessed lawe. 1580 Barei \Iv. 
A 594 To aske agayiie that is ones owne, or in a maim 
due to him, Keposco. 


b. esp. in ’Jo ask an account. 

a 1450 h ’ nt . de la Tour xxxix. 59 Of the which God wille 
axse hem accompte. 1523 Ln. Berners h roiss. I. ccclxxxiii. 
645 Tliey wolde aske accomptcs of the Chancelhmr of Kng- 
lande to knowe where all the good was become that lie had 
leuyed through the ratline. i 559 Myrr. .Vug.. Die. Glow. 
xxi. 5 l o axe a rcckeiimg of the Realmes reuenue. 

20 . 'lo make jiroclamation of a thing in church 
or other public place, calling upon any who have 
claims or objections to pul them forward. For¬ 
merly of things found, stray cattle, elc.; still used 
of marriages about to be contracted ( to ask the 
banns) ; in popular phrase the parties are said to 
be ‘ asked in church.* 

('|’he recognized expression is now to publish the banns \ 
hut ask is the historical word.* Sec Bans. 

1450 Myrc 203 Aske the banns thre halydawes. 1523 
Fitziikrb. Shiv. 28 b, They might to aske them jstraj 
cattle] thre sondayes in thre or four next parysMie churches 
and also crye them thre tymes in thre the nexte market 
townes. 1596 Shaks. Tam . Shr . 11. 1. 181 1 he day \\ hen I 
shal aske the banes, and when be married. 1606 \l tly 
Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsl. IX. 304 We must be asked in 
church next Sunday. 1662 Fuller Worthies W eslm. ti8n. 
IL 105 iD.» His head was ask’d, but never married to the 
English Crown. 1841 Ordfrson Creoleana il 14 lh« bnr 
sex .. preferring to be ‘asked in church.’ 

21 . ellipt. To ask one) to come, to invite. 

Mod. We ought to ask him to dinner. Why were you 

not at the ball? Because I was not asked. 

22 . To ask away : to do away with by asking. 

1640 Milton F.ikon. Wks. 1738 l. 112 His Prayer is so 
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ASKEW, 


ASK. 

amhitious of Prerogative, that it dares ask away the Prero* 
gative of Christ himself. 

V. fig. Predicated of things. 

23 . To need, require, demand, call for (by its 
condition). 

1340 Ayenb . 54 Be J>an ^et hare zennes okscj>. 1387 Tre- 
visa Descr. Brit. (Caxtoo) 36 Whan tyme and place axeth. 
, 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 7067 He ^at las not his tyme, when 
l>e tyde askes. C1430 Hymns to Virg. 118671 61 Quod con¬ 
science, i>at axij> coost. 1596 Shaks. Tam Shr. it, i. 15 
Signiur Baptism, my businesse asketh haste. 1598 Barret 
l'heor. ICarres 1. i. 7 These three matters handled would 
aske a great volume. 1615 Markham Hug. Hon »ti/. 1166 »> 81 
The Veal will aske a double quantity oi Suet. 1623 San¬ 
derson Serin. Ad Mag. i. 11674*89 It will ask some lime, 
yea, and cunning loo, to find it out. 1697 Drvden / 'irg 
Georg. in. 478 Coats of equal Profit are .. and ask an equal 
Care. 1780 Cow it r Table T. 550 To give a Milton birth 
ask'd ages more. 1880 Cvh.es lturn. E.xp. vi. 133 Limit of 
time asked for a sensation. 

+ 24 . T o invite, provoke. Ohs. 

t 1485 Dig by Myst. 1188-2 iv. 91 Surh crabyysh wordes do 
aske a blow. 1605 Camden Korn. 116371 3 ° 3 Gii«* >H word 
asketh another One good turtle asketh another. 

+ 25 . To seek, direct itself toward 1 1 it. Units. ol 
1 .. pet ere). Ohs. rare. 

*43* 5° ,r - Higdon < 1865' 1.<>3 The Redde sec. . i-.departede 
in to ij. armes, of whom the arme Persicalle ,. dot lie aske 
the nnrthe. 

+ Ask, shy Ohs. Komis: 1 tcscc, 3 axe, v as, 
[OK. irscc, f. theta// (sec prec.) : cl. < »1 lu. esth. 
As is prob. = ash or ask : see the vb.] Asking, 
inquiry; thing asked, u<|uest. 

a 1000 Laws of A 1 heist an S 5 < Thorpe I. 230 ll.efdon e.ille 
da a-scean. 1205 Lav. 1053 Kouer axe irh eou teue a 1230 
Juliana 16 He failed of his as. 

Ask cr.sk sh.~ Also 4 arske, 4 6 aske, 5 
awsk. [Apparently worn down from < >K. Adexc 
liewt — OS. egithassa, Oll<». tgiilchsa, MUG. 
egedehse, mnd.G. eidee/ise , the phonetic contraction 
being paralleled by the Gci. dial. edeehs, t gd, 
eges, eckes, given by Grimm Ill. S3 ; but no inter¬ 
mediate forms between Adc.xe and aske, such as 
tidisee, ad see, or ird.tv, axe, have been found.] 

A newt or eft ; the common name in Scotland, 
and in the north and north-east of Kngland as far 
as Morccamhc Pay and Lincolnshire. Sometimes 
applied also to the li/ard ; always classed among 
venomous animals, an idea encouraged by a general 
confusion of ask with <0/. See also Ask Kit-. 

t 1325 Mctr llo>n. 141 Snakes and nederes thar he fund, 
And gret blue lades.. And ar^ke.s and other worme* felle. 

1 J425 Wwioi'S { ran. 1, \iii. 55 Nakyn bcM of\eiiyrn as 
nskeur ediljre, lade,orpadc. i 1450 Henrvson Jam.'C um 
with me in hy, Kdileris. askis, and wormis incit for to be. 
1501 Douclvs Ta/. Hon. 1. xxv, 1 lie water stank, the feild 
was odious Quhair dragomis, lessertis askis, edder-, swat- 
teril. 1611 Ki.orio, Magrasio, an I'.ft, a Nulc, an Aske. 
184.0 J. M. Wilson T. 0/ Borders 11851* XX. 31 He can 
lurk in the green moss like the yellow-warned ask. 1876 
Smu.es Stotih .Vtit. ii. ed. 4' 44 fie looked at the beast. It 
was not an eel. It was very like an ask. 

In the following Glossaries of the Eng. Dial. Soc., Cum¬ 
berland, Swaledale, Mid Yorkshire, Whitby i.*hX* or Aisk ; 
Llecing-ask, the dragon-fly: cf. Tlying Adder. Plying Ora - 
gon i, Manley and C'orringham iLincolnsh.) 

Askable irskab’l , a. [f. Ask v. + -able.] Fit 
or proper to be asked. 

c 1650 T. Cromwell in Percy’s Bal. y Rom. 1 . 129 For if 
yonrTxxm he askeable, soone granted it shall be. 

Askance (askarns', adv. Forms: 6 a scanche, 
a seance, ascaunce, 6 7 asconce, ascancc, 6-8 
askaunec, 7 askauns, ascaunse, 6- askance. 
[Etymology unknown. Wedgwood suggests It. 
a sc hi am io ‘bias, slanting, sloping or slopinglv, 
aslope, across, overthwart’ Jlarctli , where schi- 
ancio is = OFr. esela/ie, esclenc, gauche, left hand. 
Skeat compares H. sea/iso f. scansare, expl. by 
Florio, among other meanings, as ‘to go a slope, 
or a sconce, or a skew, to go side!in.’ Koch 
suggests a formation on OX. a ska : see Askew. 
Dicfenbach compares Jutlandish ad-ska/ids, West 
Fris. skthi, sehcan, which he connects tvith Du. 
r chain, schuins : see Askoyne.] 

(There is a whole group of wards of more or less obscure 
urigin in ask-, containing askance, askant, askew, askie, 
ask He, askoye, askoyne, (with which cf. asklent , aslant , as¬ 
quint,) w hich are more or less closely connected in sense, 
and seem to have influenced one another in form. They ap¬ 
pear mostly in the 16th or end of the 15th c., and none of 
them can be certainly traced up to OE.; though they can 
nearly all be paralleled hy words in various languages, evi¬ 
dence is wanting as to their actual origin and their relations 
to one another.> 

1 . Sidewise, obliquely, askew, asquint ; with a 
side glance. 

1530 Palsgr. 831/1 A scanche, De travers, cn lorgnant. 
a 1541 Wvatt Mcane «y Sure Est. 52 For, as she lookt a 
seance. Under a stole she spied two stemyng eyes. 1667 
Milton P . L. x. 668 He bid his Angels turne ascancc The 
Poles of Earth. 1768 Beattie Miustr. 1. xxxv. They meet, 
they dart away, they wheel askance. 1848 Mrs. Jameson 
Sacr g Leg. Art (1850* 154 Judas is at once distinguished, 
looking askance with a wicked sneer on his face, 
b. With a side or indirect meaning. 

1876 Swinburne Ercchtheus 337 Journeying to the bright 
God’s shrine Who speaks askance and darkling. 


2 . In the fig. phrases To look, eye, view a- 
skance, the idea expressed has varied considerably, 
different writers using them lo indicate disdain, 
envv, jealousy, and suspicion. The last of these 
is now the prevalent idea, and To look at , eye, view 
askance — look at with mistrust. 

*579 -Spenser Sheph. Cal. Mar. 21 That scomefully lookes 
nxkauncc. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. it. i. 249 Thou canst not 
frowne, thou canst not Jooke a sconce. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. 
Man. in llum. iv. ii, .Nay, Boy, never look askance at me 
for the matter. 1602 Life 'T. C romwell iv. ii, Vet look’d a- 
skauce when as they saw me poor. 1667 Mii.ton P T. iv. 504 
The Devil .. with jealous leer maligne Ky’d them askance. 
1750 Gray Let. in Poems 11775* 215 Whom meaner beauties 
eye askance, And vainly ape her art of killing. 1790 Bt rke 
hr. A’ct'. 135 It is envy and malignity .. that makes some 
look askance at the distinctions, .set apart fur virtue. 1824 
W- Ir\inc; T. Trav. I. 57 Kjeing the enemy askance from 
under their broad hats. 1875 Gladstone Chan. VI. xxiv. 120 
Both rather abounded in self-confidence, and were viewed 
askance by authority. 1875 Whitney Life Lang, v <<7 
Words .. which come to lie looked askance at and avoided. 

3 . elliptical, qua si-<7*^/. Turned sidewise, sidelong. 

**>93 '-she: Christ** ‘TettresKxhxy 48 Thy sight is no way 

.. impayred, by casting away one askance-regard on any. 
1667 M11.1 os P. L. m. 149 Whom the grand foe, with scorn¬ 
ful eye askance, Thus aiDwerd. 1824 G\i.i Rot he lan II. 
iv. \ iii, 168 the fiend of night . retires with an askance and 
lurid eye. 

+Aska'nce f v. Ohs [f. prec.] To turn aside. 

*593 8ii.\ks« J.iur. 637 That fiom their own misdeeds a- 
skam e their eyes ! 

+ Aska nce(s, conj. adv. Ohs. Also 4 5 
ascauns^e, ascance, ascaunce, ascaunces, 
askatinse, as skitunc^, asscaun e, 6 ascanses. 
askaunccs. [Kt\m. unknown; the wold was orig. 
of 3 syllables, and atea/t/iees was peril, tlu* orig. 
lorm. Set* Skeat Chatteers Man of laws 7 *., etc., 

(ilossary ; also 'ales a/id Queries, 4th ser. XI. j 51, 
where its use is shown to concspoiul to that ol 
1 Hi. kioa/itwijs, Olfii. xfitii/thnvs, * fuansis.'] 

1. As though, as if. v VUtt the pieteliCe.) 

1 1386 Ciiai ctr Stwifn. T. 37 And urool the names .. As¬ 
caunce !?'.>■. astaiice, askatinse] that he wold*- f.>r hem 
preyc. . 1400 Beryn 1797 They walkid to and Iro . as 
sk.ium e they knewe itau^tc. < 1420 J\tllad. on Hush. vt. 39 
And even the erthv ;tl>i>Ne ascaume her noun is. . 1430 
loi*<;. J>\\ has iv. xiv. 114:1, A sprit*: of feined paciencc .. 
Aseanticc she had been in vertuc strong. 1580 Sidntv Ar¬ 
cadia 1 (>2‘j j(«v Keeping a countenance A-scaiises she Hitler- 
stood him not. 

2 . cllif't. As il saying, as much as to say. 

e 1374 Gikvcf.k Troy ins 1. 202 Schc lete falle Hire hike a 
liter aside, in swich maitere, As«*iiuii**es, ’ What ! may I nat 
sioiulen here?’ J Boccaccio : quasi duesse, E no */ si />no 
start). i5jr2 (Jtscon-NE h/outrs Wks. 1587, 101 Therewith 
he raysed his heavy head alight, Askaum.es, Hal in deede 
and thinkst thou so. 

Askant (askarnt), adv. Forms* 7 ascant, 
a-skaunt, 7-9 ask aunt, S- askant, [apparently 
a later variant of Askance q.v., with tcnmnatioli 
assimilated 10 Asquint or Aslant.] 

1. —Askance i. 

1695 Bt.ACKMOKb Pr. Arth. it. 461 Man’s .Soul, by this rude 
Shock from 's Center driv’n. Stands so a->kaunt. 1795 
Southey Joan of Arc x. 98 Whether this public /e.d hath 
look’d askaunt l’o private ends. 1873 Dixon 'Tun Queens 
1. 1. v. 36 His mouth was big ; his left eye turned askant. 

2 . = Askance 2. 

*633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. xu. Ixxx, On which if F.nvie 
might hut glance ascant, Her eyes would swell and burst. 
1761 Brit. Mag II. 133 All parties concur in looking askant 
upon turn-coats. 1880 Mrs. Park Adam .y Eve 11 . 149 
They looked askant on in novation and hated change. 

3 . ~ Askance 3. 

1791 Couter Iliad XL 657 With an eye askant, Watchful 
retreated. 

In the following passage from Shakspcre, in 
which it appears as a prep., the folios read aslant. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. *Qq.) iv vii. 167 There is a willow grows 
ascaunt the brook. 

+ Aska’nted, ppl. a. Ohs. rare- 1 . In 7 es- 
kanted. [f. prec. -b-KD.] Turned askant. 

1576 T. NIewton] Lemnie's Touchst. Complex. (1633^ 221 
Witheyes.sullen,.sterne, terrible, glancing aside and cskanted. 
+ A’skapart. Ohs. Forms : 4 ascopard^e, 
5 -parte, 6-7 ascapart(e, -upart, 8 askapart. 
Name of a race of hardy warriors living in or near 
Arabia; also of a giant said to have been de¬ 
feated by Sir Ucvis of Southampton. 
c 1320 Sir Beues 2341 Ageaunt With a loth cliche semiaunt 
.. threttc fete long .. Me name, a sedc, is Ascopard. 1366 
Maundkv. vi. 63 Arrabyenes, chat Men clepen Bedoynesand 
Ascopardts. c 1400 S<nvdone Bab. 2648 Ethiopis, lndciis 
and Ascopartes, That bene boolde and hardy to fight, c 1550 
Syr Beuys K ij, Beuis with a Jiolde herte .. assayled Asca- 
larte. 1612 Drayton Polyolb. ti. 694(Is.)Sir Bevis .. iGoliah 
ike) great A.scu|>art inforc’d Tu serve him for a slave. 1735 
PorE Donne Sat. »v. 276 Each man an Askapart, of strength 
to toss For Quoits, both Temple-bar and Charing-Cross. 
Askape, var. of A scape, obs. form of Escape. 
Askar, obs. form of Eschar, a scab 
Aske, obs. form of Ash sb. 2 
+A‘skebath.e. Obs. [(.aske, Ash + Bathe.] 
One vvho sits among the ashes; = AsrfEFisK. 

c 1230 Ancr. A’. 214 pc 5iscare is Jies feondcs askeha 3 ie, & 
li 5 cuer i 5 cn asken, & fare 3 abuten asken. a 1500 Medulla 
Gram., Cinijho, a aske bathe, seu qui sedet in cineribus. 


+A'skefise. Obs. [App. of Norse origin, though 
not recorded by Viglusson; Sw. askefis (Grimm), 
(cf. Ger. asche/ifislcr, Du. aschcvijslcr) f. aske ashes 
+ ON. and Xw.f/sa, Da .fisc, to blow, to pass wind ; 
cf. ON. fisi-bdg/' small bellows.] One w ho blows 
the ashes or fire; a term of reproach among northern 
nations for an nmvarlike fellow who stayed at 
home in the chimney-comer. 

c 1400 Promp. Pun\ 15 Ask y>ye, A«,kefise, askefysc, cinijlo. 
a 1500 Medutta Gram., Cinijlo, an askfi--t, or iren hetcr. 
I Other MSS. A f>re hi owe re, an yryn hetere, an a.skefyce 
. . An aske fysc or irne eter.J 1500 Ortas l Tv. iW. de W.) 
Cinijlo, qui jlat in 1 inert, aske fyste, a fyre blaw er or a 
yrnc hotter. 

Asken, obs. pi. form of Ash sb.- 
Asker 1 (U’skoi). Also a-skere, axere, etc: 
sec Ask v. [f. Ask v. + -EK 1 .] One who asks. 

1 . A questioner, inquirer. 

1388 WycLif Ezek. xiv. iu Bi the wickidnc%.scof the axere, 
so the wickidiittsM; of the prophete shal be. e 1400 Apol. 
Loll. 6y After 1 *e wickydnes of he a scar sc ha I W he wichid- 
ues of he prophet. 1519 1 Iokman / utg. 22 The answers .. 
were cuer darke and dceeyued the axcr. 1645 Mil. ion* 
Tetraxk. Wks. 11851) ^9 The troj»e of indignation, tiite>i 
account for such askers. 1749 Bi-. I .am no ton bin thus. 
(17541 11. 135 Curious Beholders and Askers of impertinent 
Quest inns. 

2 . One who asks favours, gifts, etc.; a suppliant; 
one w ho asks alms, a professional beggar. 

t 1400 Rom. RoseOCyC Many a man That yeveth his good 
for .. he Wolde of the asker dclyvered be. 1569 J. Sanford 
Agrip/a's Can. . irtes 91 So many presuinptuouse mouie 
askers. a 1631 I Ki.nne Ess. Divin. \ 1651 * 143 Love an Asker 
better than a Giver. 1858 I.d. St. Leonards llandy bk. 
Prop. Law xxv. 189 Each asking of leave is an admission 
that, at the time, the asker had no right. 1883 K. Bi ktus 
X Cameron Cold Coast I. iii. 60 They beg with a good 
grate, and not with a curse or an insult like the European 
* asker' when refused. 

+ 3 . A prosecutor, plaintiff; an exactor, op- 
j ircssor. Obs. 

' *375 l' ,f g' Guilds 361 And h at commune law* hytn be 
y-entred, h*.* axere and h« defendaunt. Ibid. 362 Of plee of 
ilelte .. ^if )>at Jh-’ axkere bryngeh skore o|>er wryt. 1382 
Wvci.if Job iii. 18 Thci herden not the Nois of the askerc 
[i6m oppress* >urj. 1483 Cath. Angl., An Asker wrang- 
w > sly, «-.»•</< tor. 

A sker -. Also 7 ascar. [f. Ask sb.- w ith suffix 
of uncertain origin ; also altered to askerd, asuird. 
askdl, asga/, asgi/.] Common name of the new t in 
the west midland counties of England. 

1674 Kay X.Countr. ll’ds., Asker ; a Newt, or Eft. 1677 
J. \V tbs 1 lr ll ‘ih her. xii. 242 Strange vomitings up of Frogs, 
lizards, a.skcrs and the like .. attributed tu witchcraft. 1686 
1*1.0r Stajfordsh. 252 It differs ill colour from all the Newts 
or Ascars that ever 1 saw. »7S5 Johnson, Asker a water 
newt. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy *1802* IV xavii. 126 A 
Newt or ail Asker, or some such detested reptile. 

In ihe following Dialect Glossaries: Craven iAsker, 
.■I ska rd 1, .Mid Vorksh. {Ask, aisk , or askerd), Lan cash., 
Shropsh. iAsker, aska/, asgal', West Worcester (AsgilT, 
Dorset *Phil. Soc. Trans. 1864, 41L 

Asker, obs. lonn of Eschar, a scab. 

Askerye, variant of A-scry v. Obs. 

Askew (aski/ 7 *', adv., a., (sb.) Forms: 6-7 
askewc, 6 a-skitw, a sccw, ascue, 7 -8 asktie. 
[Euinology uncertain; see the simple Skew v. 
or a., upon which this may have been formed with 
A prep . 1 Its relation to AsKiiye, which preceded 
it somewhat in the same sense, is uncertain. It cor¬ 
responds also in sense to ON. a skA, and in form 
to Da. skjnrv ON. skeif oblique, wry, skew*, Ger. 
schief, LG. schecw, Du. schcef. Neither askno nor 
skeu* appears before 1 6th c. See note lo Askance.] 

1 . Obliquely, to one side, off the straight, awry. 
Alsoyfacross, untowardly,frowardly, unfavourably. 

l 573 Twvne Coat. Phaers sEneid xil. KKivh, To dread 
that lucke shall light ascuc. 1587 Golding De Morn ay. 
The Zodiacke goesa-skiew. 1655 (Jurnall Chr, in .•/rmour 
1. 112 The Serpent goes a skue .. windingand wreathing its 
body. 1695 Black more Pr. Arth. t. 266 And wrench'd the 
Poles some Leagues yet more askew. 1855 Dicress Lit. 
Dorr it iC. D.ed.i 309 Lattice-blinds all hanging askew. 

2 . esp. in phr. To look asknv : i.e. sidelong, out 
at the comers of one’s eyes, not straight in the 
face. 

1579 E. K. in Spenser's Shcph. Cal. Mar. Gloss., Ascaunce, 
askewc or asquint.. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hunt . 
v. 1 Let her fleer, and look a sccw, and hide her Teeth w ith 
her Fan. a 1791 Wesley* ICks. (1830) X 11 L 486 Your looks 
*in speaking) should be direct, neither severe nor askew. 
1821 Scott Kent ho. x. The boy looking askew at him with 
his sharp gray eyes. 

b. fig. To look as if pretending not to see, to 
look with contempt or disdain ; to reflect upon. 

1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 426 He beganne to look askew 
vppon Camilla. 1636 Hevwood Challenge 11. i. Wks. 1874 
V. 22 All I meetc.. look askue, and point, and laugh at 
nice. 1661 Pepys Diary I. 2$ Aug., My Lady Button and 
her daughter to look something askew upon my wife, be¬ 
cause my wife .. is not solicitous for their acquaintance. 
1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. 1 . xxiii. 167 For some expressions 
.. that looked askew upon the King's supremacy .. he was 
laid in hold. 1840 Barham Ingol. Leg. 396 But Nelly Cook- 
askew did look. 

B. adj. Oblique, made or standing avvTy; skew. 

h570 Levins A fan ip. 93 A Skewe, limns. ] 1859 Turner 

Dom. A rehit. 111 . iv. 162 A room over the street, which rests 
on an askew arch. 1862 Smiles Engineers III. 233 Bridges 
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of masonry . . several of them askew bridges. 1871 Darwin 
Dose. Man II. xv. 165 In time the tail becomes quite .askew, 
t C. sb. A sidelong glance. Obs. 

1655 Hkvwooo Fort, by Land, tyc. n. i. Wks. 1874 VI. 383 
Her face, the trick of her eye, her leer, her blink, her askue. 

Askewese, obs. form of Excuse. 
t A-skie', adv. Obs. [ff. A prep} + skey, variant 
of shey, Shy: * sc hey o x s key as horse 1 ( Prom/. 
J'arvi) : cf. also Skkioh and Askoye.] ?ShyIy; 
off at a tangent like a shying horse. 

*393 Gower Con/. 11 . 50 All sodeinly She passeth as it 
were a skic All clenc out of this ladies sight. 

t Aski'le, adv. Obs . [See note to Askance. 
Cf. Dit. schcel squinting, sched zicn to squint,] 

1599 Hi*. Hall Sat. v. ii. 135 What thothe scorncfull waiter 
looks askile? 

Asking (ciskiij), vbl. sb. Forms: 1 nsc-, aes- 
ung, 3 ax-, eseunge, ascing, 4 5 nsk-, axyng(c. 
4-6 asking©, 5- asking: other variants of the 1 
root as in Ask. [f. Ask v. : see -inuC] 
l.'The action of putting a question, interroga¬ 
tion, inquiry. 

e 885 K. /Ku red Boclh . xxxix. § 4 Hit is }>eaw kxrc sprxce 
and k.erc aexunge. - Booth. Slctr. xxii. 41 Mid ascunga. 

1 1230 Auer. R. 338 Of he axunge met ualleu vucl. . 122s 
St. Mar hereto 118661 16 Stew J>e, steorue, ant stille Ihto pin 
cscungc. U1380 Wvclif M’ieket 15 The puttynge awaye of 
fylihenes of the fleshe, and the axynge of good cotiscieiu'c. 
|Cf. t Pvt. iii, 21 1 revised) interrogation. 1 1794 It urns Lot. 

in Whs. iGlol>c) 549 Do not miss asking for him. 
f 2 . An inquiry, a question. Obs. 
c 1325 Mvtr. llotn. 35 (Juen Crist thair asking herd. Kill 
mililely he thaint ausuerd. t 1410 ir. Fonaventura s Myr- 
rour iPynsoni viii. Dj, Our lady .. answercth sadly and 
shortly to theyr askynges. 

3 . The action of requesting a favour, gift, etc.; 
praying, begging. 

ci2oo Erin. Coll. Horn. 11 After deneiige and a>cinge. 
1340 Ayvnb. 198 He de|'hct |k- 1 yefp wypoule aksinge. 1613 
Shaks. llvu. / V//. 11. t. 4 Bestowing on him, at his asking. 
The Arehhishopricke of Toledo. 1828 Scotr F. M. Perth 
1 . 34 A lass that may he had (or the asking. 

4 . A petition, prayer, a supplication, are It. 

£ 1300 Cursor M. 3301 pine asking Ks noght hot a lilell 
thing. 1388 Wyclii Far. ii. 14 Lord here thou cure axyngis 
and our preycris 1482 Monk 0/ Evesham (Arh.i tot fie 
neuer denyed hem her |>etycyons and askynges. 1513 
Douglas sEnets ix. iii. 55 (Irani this anc axing quhilk 1 the 
requeyr. 1607 Shaks. Cor. r. vi. 65 Vet dare I neuer Deny 
your asking, i860 Tennyson Pit It onus 16 Then didst thou 
grant mine asking with a smile, 
f 5 . A price asked, a demand. Obs. 

1615 T. Adams White Paul 59 He makes his ownc price, 
for they gave him his asking. 1637 Sanderson 21 Serm. 
Ad Aul. v. (1673! 71 Nabolh shall have his own asking. 
tO. a. An apical ; a calling for justice, or to 
the law. b. Oppression, exaction. Obs, 

1413 Lvdg. Pylgr. Sowle 1. viii. 6 In cilery ryghlwys court 
, . admytted to maken his compleynt, and purpoos his 
askyngc. 1480 Canton Citron. Eng. cxxxiv. 114 lie did 
grete destruction to holy chirche thurugh wrongful taking 
and nxyngs. 

7 . The publication of banns of marriage. Jam. 

1727 $t Chambers Cyd. s. v. Fan ns, The publication of 
banns ipopularly called asking in the church*. 1824 Byron 
Juan xvi. Ixxxviii, At ihe third asking of the bails He 
started. 1865 B. Brierley Irkdttlv II. 187 The ’askings' 
had been called over three consecutive Sundays. 

A sking, ppl. a. [f. Ask v. + -inu -.] That 
asks ; inquiring, begging, suppliant. 

1735 BufH Prol. Sat. 412 Explore the thought, explain the 
asking eye. <1750 Shenstonk Elegy sx. 70 Shall, vainly 
suppliant, spread his asking hand. 1795 Southey Joan of 
Arctt. 187 The asking eye of hunger. 1813 Byron Corsair 
in. xvi, With many an asking smile, and wondering stare. 

A'skingly, (itfo. [f. prec. + In an ask¬ 

ing manner ; inquiringly, with entreaty. 

1794 Coleridge Voting Ass, How axkingly its footsteps 
hither bend, It seems to say, ‘And have I then one friend?’ 
Askis, -ys, obs. plural form of Ash sbA 
Asklent, asclent, adv. [Cf. sclcnder, sdatc 
~ slender, slate.] Scotch form of Aslant. 

1584 J. Carmichael Let. in Mi sc. ll'odr. Site. 11844' 443 
They .. lies bene farther careit ask lent then reason can war- 
rand. *657 Colvil llhigs Supptic. (1751161 They always 
took the hog ancient l = they fled]. 1792 Burns Ihnuan 
Cray i, Maggie coost her head fu’ high, Look'd asklent and 
unco skeigh. 

t Askoye*, askoy ne, adv. Obs. Also 6 a- 
scoye. [Actual origin uncertain ; skoyne seems to 
be identical with l)u. sdittin sidewise, oblique ; 
cf. sdiuinic slope. Hut see AsquiNT and Askew, 
with which in sense this word is closely allied, 
and note to Askance.] Sidewise, askew, with 
sidelong glance, askance. (Always with look.} 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. v, To him he spake With chere 
askoyne vnto the messengers, ibid. it. xii, With loke askoye, 
and lourntd vp the whyte Of hye desdayne. c 1430 — 
Rochas VI. i. 11554' 143 b, Loking ascoync, as she had had 
dbdeync. 1550 Crowley Ep'tgr. 43 There wanton lokcs, 
and lyfiyngc vp of eyes. And their fokinge ascoye in most 
wanton wise. 15S2 Huloet, Glaye or loke a skoyc, Trans - 
ucrtcrc hirquos. 

Askrio, askry, variants of Ascky v. Obs . 
Askue, askuse, obs. forms of Askew, Excuse. 
Aslake (asl<Tk), V. Obs. or arch. [OE. asla- 
eian f aslcadatt, f. A - pref. 1 +sladan t slcadan ; see 
Slake ^.] 


f 1 . intr. To become slack ; to become feeble, 
grow less ; to diminish, abate. Obs. 
c 1000 .Ki.kkic Horn. I. ( 10 Gif we arieaciafi frain god u in 
weorcum. 11386 Chaucer Mi/lores T. 367 'The water schal 
aslake and gon away, t 1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems 11840' 231 
Whan 3e he heyest 3c inowc aslake. c 1430 Syr Cone rides 
6770 'The winde beganne som dele a-slake. £-1430 Hymns 
lo i'irg. 11867) 80 Whanne oure hewte schal aslake. 1587 
Turiihry. Trag. /'. 34 My woes which never would aslake. 

2 . To liecome less hot, to grow cool. arch. rare. 
1810 Southey Kelt am a xi. 11 Wks. VIII. 93 Las', they cast 
it jthc steel] to aslake, In the penal icy lake. 

3 . Irans. To slacken. Obs. rare. 

1340 Ayvnb. 253 Ne aslaky naV to moche }>ane bridel. 

4 . To mitigate, alleviate, assuage; to lessen, 
abate, diminish, arch. 

< 1314 (iny ll ano. 213 'Til that mi sorwe aslaked he. 1493 
Pv Irony Ha 154 'That he of mercy oure sekencsse list aslake. 
*599 S\ndvs Envoy. .Spec. <1632' 195 These flames of con¬ 
troversies might bee extinguished or aslaked. 1652 Svarkk 
Prim. Pi-vot. Ch. Milir., Aslake your grief. 1825 Sorim v 
Paraguay t. 14 Waits for the prey .. ii> hunger to aslake. 
f b. To appease (a person . Obs. t are. 

1596 Spenser /•'.(\ l iii- 36 When mourning altars.. The 
black infcrnall furies doen aslake. 

Aslant (fishnit), adv. and prep. Forms: 3-3 
o-slant e, 3-4 on-stent, on-slont, nslantc, 5 a- 
slent, S aslaunt, 6- aslant, [f. On (see A prep}) 
+ Slant.] A. adv. 

1 . On the slant, in a slanting or sloping direction, 
obliquely. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 62-*o O-slant [r*./-. on-slenl, on-slont] fta 
|>ar fiai ware. 1398 Trims\ Forth. /'<•/’. R xvii. clxxrii. 
1149^*718 In vynes the kyltynge shall l*e askuiie. <1440 
J/tw/r . \vth. 2.’54 O-slante iloune fro slote he sly ties. 
<1440 ProntJ. /’<ir*. 6 A-eyde..a-s!et, or a-slonte, Oblique. 
1677 Mox on Mvch. E tore. 11703120$ S'<*u inusi in>1 ludd ilic 
Blade .. parallel lo the Bikes, but aslant. 1781 Comtek 
Truth . 39 Blown all askuii, a driving, dashing rain. 1878 
K. Jeiierm-s Camvkwpvr at H 113 Th<* shot, if ii conies 
aslant, will glance off. 

2 . elliptical!)', quasiMauling, oblique. 

1790 CllWPER Odyss. |\. 4 ;s lie. fill resupihe With his 
huge nc< k aslant. 1814 S01 1 nrv Rodtriik 111. \\’ks. IX. 21 
And with ray aslant.. illumed the branchless pines 

3 . Comb, nslantwiso : aslant. 

1852 II \\\ 1 morse Flithvd. Rom. II. xiv. . 53 'The moon .. 
shone aslant wise over the river. 

1 1 . prep. Across in a slanting direction, atliwait. 
1602 SllVKS. Ham. iv. vii. 167 There is a Willow growes 
aslant a lliwkc. 1677 M<*\on Mct.h. Exert. 117* »_p 204 
I he edge of the Chissel . lying aslant tile Work. 1854 11 . 
Mll.t.hK Sen. -v Sthm. 118581 458 It sailed aslant our line 
of buoys. 1877 Page Dc (Jttinuy 11 . xix. 176 To run some¬ 
what aslant the ordinary coiiveiuionalities of life. 

t Aslay*, v. Obs. Forms: Inf. i aslean, 
aslnn, aslocn. Pad. 1-4 asloh, ^-4 asloti5,-ougb, 
-o>e, -owe. Pa.pplc. 1 nsloscn, aslae^en, asle?;on, 
$ asloe^e^n, aslft-,c n, 3-4 aslawo. [OE. as lean, 

f. A- pref 1 + sled/i (for s lea ban , slahan) to Slay ; 
cf. Ol 1 G. arslahan, M 11 G. erslahcn, mod.G. tv- 
schlagcn ; j^rob. also for OE. ofsledu : see A- pref. 3.] 

1 . To strike olT, strike. (Only in OE.) 

£■950 Lindisf. Cosp. Matt. xxvi. 51 Aslos caro his. 1 1160 
Hatton (»., Asloh of ancs ]>as sacerda ealdres |>eowa care. 

2 . To slay, kill. V- OE. ofsledu. 

1205 Lay. 22576 Scullen k* lond wasten and hire lecxlen 
adan. Ibid. 22271 lie wold .. kat Jondfolc aslicn. a 1300 
K. Horn 897 Asla3Cii bek mine heirs. < 1305 Judas 04 in 
E. E. P. (1862) 109 pe schrewe.. his fader aslou}. t 1315 
Shoreham 120 Ila noldc nau3t he were aslawe. 

Asleep (asl/"p),m&\ and pred.a. Forms: 2 an 
slep, 3 on sloepe, o slaepe, 3-5 on slepe, 4 on 
slope, 5-7 (occas. in 9) on sleep(e ; 3 aslsepe, 
3-6 aslepe, 4 aslape, 4-7 asleepe, 5 asslepe, 6- 
asleep, [f. A prep . 1 ji + Sleep. In OE. on sldpe 
occurs = in sleep: see Andreas 85!.] 

X. In a state of sleep, sleeping. 

1154 O, E. Citron, an. 1122 He lai an slep |?and slept] in 
scip. C1200ORMIN 8352 Fand bimm kanne o sla;pe. 1205 
Lay. 1159 Heo weren on sla:pe [1250 a-slepe]. 1297 K. 
Glouc. 547 Some abedde aslepe. c 1350 Will. Paterae 1995 
My lady lis ^it a-slape. <1550 Ciieke Matt. ix. 24 This 
maid is not dead but on sleep. 1611 Bible J latt. \ iii. 24 
j But he was asleepe. ^ 1855 Bain Senses 4- hit. \. ii. § 18 No 
voluntary movement is sustained when we are asleep, 
b .fig. In a state of sloth, inactivity, or quiescence; 
j at rest; dormant, inactive, idle. 

1590 Swinburn Testaments 280 'The legacie not to be 
asleepe.. but to be quite dead and extinguished. 1596 
Siiaks, 1 Hen. IV, iv. iii. 22 Their pride and mettail is 
asleepe. 1677 Yarranton England's Itnpr. 63 The greatest 
part of the Iron-works are asleep. 1775 Harris Philos. 
Arraugern. (1841) 375 When sense and appetite are asleep. 
1819 Bvkon Juan 1. cxlv, During this inquisition Julia’s 
tongue Was not asleep. 

2 . Into a state of sleep ; esp. in the phrases To 
fall, lull, lay {bring obs.) asleep. 

a 1300 Cursor .V. 7428 pc king he sal gar fall o*slepe. 
c 1450 Merlin xii. 181 A-noon after she fill on slepe. i«;88 
Siiaks. Tit. . 4 ,11. iii. 29 A Nurses Song Of Lullabie, to bring 
her Babe adeepe. c 1640 M jlton L'A llegro 116 By whisper¬ 
ing winds soot) lull’d asleep. 1879 'Tennyson Loveds T. 16 
They fall asleep Into delicious dreams. 

b. fig. Into a state of inactivity or quiescence. 
>545 Compline in Primer, That we in sin fall not on 
slcepe. 1608 11 it ron Wks. 1 . 706 Lulled a sleep in the com¬ 
mon security of the times. 16S9 Burton Di<iry (1828) IV. 
348 The sense of the House was, that he should not speak 


. . Mr. Jcnkinson moved ihe same, and so it fell asleep. 1777 
Watson Philip It < 17931 1 . vin. 292 'Their apprehensions 
were laid asleep. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. 4- Merck. III. 5 i. 
64 Don’t fall asleep about this affair. 

3 . fig. In (or into) the sleep of death ; dead. 

1297 R. Glouc. 279 Kyng Edred non aslepe in oure Louerd 

is. 1526 Tisdale i Cor. xv. 18 They which arc fallen a 
slepe in Christ. 1611 Bible Acts xiii. 36 David.* fell on 
xlecpc and was hide vnto his fathers. 1875 lk 'Taylor 
. Faust I. xx. 175 Thy mother’s soul 'That fell asleep to long, 
long torment. 

4 . transf Of the limbs: In (or into) a slate of 
numbness caused by continued pressure; benumbed, 
numb. Formerly also-Stunned. 

1398 T revisa Forth. Do P.R. 111. xxi. 11495) 68 Whan a 
lyininc is a slejie. 1547 Boorde Frcv. Health § 336 Stoun- 
ynge of a mem lire of a man .. He wyll saye ‘ my legge or 
inync antics is a slepe.' 1626 Bacon Sylva § 735 Leaning 
long upon any pari ninkcih it mtinmv, and, as we call it, 
asleepe. 1767 HkooKK Fool0/Qual. <1859) I. 821D.' She . . 
gave Susy such a douse on the side of the head as left her 
fast asleep for an hour and upward. 1879 Careen t i r 
Mental Phys. r. ii. $ 41 Numbness, or diminution of Sensi¬ 
bility .. 1 the hand or foot being * asleep 

5 . ‘The sail filled with wind ju>t enough 
for swelling or bellying out,—as contrasted w ith its 
/lapping. 1 Stnyih Sailor's Uonl-bk. 1*67. 

Aslent, obs. form of Aslant. 
t Asle’pt, ppl. a. Also 3-4 nslcpcd, -id. [Exact 
formation nnceitain ; ]>crh. for onsleped , OK. on- 
stuped, pa. pple. of onsldpan to sleep on, fall asleep. 
Cf. also a/t tinge red, afhirst.] Overcome with sleep. 

a 1300 Floris A- FI. 58? Heo L asleped snijn*. >382 i n- 
Hoib. ii. 16 Dislike ilifiii and l>e askpt. 1^388 Judith 
xiii. 4 Holofernes l.ii in ihe bed, ashpid \vith ful injebe 
drunkenesse. 

t A-sle*t, adz'b. pbr. Obs. [? eiror fur adent.] 

1440 /'romp. T<ire. 6 Atyde . . aslel. 15 A -let . oblique. 

lAsli'de, v. Obs. [Ol '..astidau, f. \-p>e/. 1 
c sit.tan lo Slide.] To slide, slip away. 

1000 Ags. I's. xeiii. 17 (Let min sylfes f t . . a'-liden wa re. 
Chalelr iL'rry' 110 Let sou lie fulie out of your lierie adide. 

tAsli'p, v. Obs . k'orms: • nsluppe (//>, 4 
aslyppe. [1. A -pref. i 4 -Sub. (’f. 1 )f.. as hi Jan ; 
also MUG. entslnp/en , enlstipfen , Du. ont.dippeu .] 
To slip away, escape. W ith dal. ot person. 

|«jr 1000 Cvdniotts Cen. iGruin* -.*7<)6 L:ut A : ,i--irij>.vn 
of breiistinii.) < 1300 in Wright /. r»/ P v ,• I hah he m<- 
slowc, ue niyht i him arlnppc. < 1325 F . F. . \lfit. to 

1 ler sayl wat/ hem adypperl on-sydiv. 

Aslogli, -03, -oh, -owe, pa. t. »>! A>i..\> v. Obs. 
Aslont e, ol>s. foim of Am.am\ 

Aslope x asl<>‘'p', a. and dtlz'. [Evidtncc is 
wanting to show the exact history of this, and its 
relation to Slope ; prob. it is later foim of OK. 
as/open, pa. pplc. of astupan, lit. *slijijicd away ’ 
cf. azvake, aeale OE. azvaeen, aealen ); but it 
may be f. the sinijile slope adj. (itself ajiparcntlv =- 
OE. slopen 'slipped ’) with A pref. 2. See Slubk a. 

Difficulty att:n lies to either derivation, as well as to that 
of slope itself, from die want of instances of slopen, a stolen, 
or the \crbs lo which they belonged, between the OK. period 
and the 13th u.: the second has ilu- additional difiicolty 
that, so far as evidence goes, slope appeared still later than 
aslope, and may have l>ccn an apheitc form. Sbpe vb. and 
sb. are <iniiparniively recent derivaliM-s of slope ftdj. In 
the absence of evidence, it is impossible to say whether 
aslope is primarily an adverb, like alive, afloat, or a parti¬ 
cipial adjective which only follows its >h., like atoakc, athirst, 
since these two classes of words run together in use.] 

In a position or direction between vertical anti 
horizontal, i.e. that of a body slipping or falling 
away ; as adj. Inclined, slanting, sloping ; as adv. 
On the incline, aslant,obliquely, crossw ise, athwart. 
(The advb. use is the commoner.) Alsoy^. 

|Cf. <**230 After. R. 148 A 1 min hope were ctxlnpen. 1 
e 1400 Rom. Rose 4464 Beguiled .. For trust that they have 
set in hope, Which fell hem afterward aslope. |Cf. 1553 87 
Foxe A. <Y M. III. 762 You hope and you hope: ;>ui your 
hope shall be slope.] 1482 Canton Chron. Eng. eexfiv. 298 
’That the stake myght be pyght in the erth a slope. 1543 
Grafton Cant. Hardinfs Chron 502 'That poym should be 
.. handled, not euen fully playne and dyrectiye, hut touched 
a slope crafttly. 1575 Tekberv. Fa hour ie 277 You must 
cut it off with a shari>e penknife aslope. 1597 Holland 
Lyrics in Arb. Corner IV. 44 .Since Fortune still directs my 
hap aslope. 1599 Warn. Fa/re Wont. n. 600 My hope is 
aslope, and my joy is laide to sleepe, 1626 Bacon SyR’a 
§ 713 The Hatre that lyeth asloape must needs rise. 1667 
Milton P. L, x. 1053 On nice ihe Curse aslope Glanc'd on 
the ground. 1727 Swift City SJunocr Wks. 1755 111 . it. 38 
While the first drizzling show’r is home aslope a 1732 Gay 
Poems (1745) 1 .151 Where porters hogsheads roll from carts 
aslope, a 1845 Hood Captain's Cow iii, Against the mast 
he leans a-slope. i860 Ruskin Mott. Paint. V. vtn. ii. § 4 
The steps .. are now all aslope and broken. 

t Aslo’pen, pa. pplc. Obs. [prob. a regular 
descendant of OE. asldpen , pa. pple. of as/dpan 
\Y,Sax. for asldpan to be sleepy, fall asleep ; perh. 
a modern form after spoken , etc.] Fallen asleep. 

1604 Middleton Blurt 11. ii, Good night; wc arc all 
aslopen. 1690 D'Urfey Collin's Walk i. 25 And route up 
Collin, half aslopen. 

t A-slou't, advb. phr. Obs. [Derivation un¬ 
known. ? erroneously for aslont.] Aslant, obliquely. 

c 1440 Promp. Part*. 6 Acyde, or a-slowte, oblique, c 1460 
Russell Fk. Xurture iu Fabecs Bk. (1S68) 155 The salt 
lamprey, goben hit a slout vij, pccis y assigne. 
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ASPECT. 


a-slug. 


A-slug (aslug), ndv,K t h /' [ V J ' reJ ' 1 + SLUG l 

Mi. I= C6»> 338 He • • Th* 

C TAsmat^«apher?Ofo.-« [f. Or. 

sonu lyric . ^ 

writer’) + -Kit 1 .] ‘ They who sell or make bongs, 

or Lessons for any Instruments.; UlountOW^- 
,656. ‘ A composer of songs. Ash 1 , ,s- 

niato irraT»liy 4 the composition of song». l>a ) • 
"?»Sr v Oh. [Intermediate form between 
, 4 tv“nJXM.vv ; badly written assntay] To 
dismay. . . J ht. y setton hem 

«&£ c iZ‘: 3 ^A TJT'm” Ta /"/° r+ 

A-smear [isnu-u), advb. /!»■ l-v l i 

Smear.] Smeared. witl , fill1l am i f.,t. 

1861 Dickens C/. A .A 11.6 Ail asm . , + 

+ AsmeTl, V. Oh. rare . U A /"/• 

Cs, v . i 1 To smell out, scent. 

“ avL- T . h yr^v B ,rXTw * 

A-3lU0Xllder asimm-ld.-u , ailvb.plu. I-'/ J 
\£Z^l 303 So blackens . bmad 

‘ AOTUChrcommon way of writing <u mtth, m 

t'"k'TXi : E 

And -prep + Www to strike with a spear.j 
impale, gore, stab. 


B. SmtiNGFU C«A «*»,*« »* M "»« 26 ' 
Dec. 23 Asp flower buds begin to open. 

S * jfK, .-sv’S: 

military arrows,,andI preferredlit to a-sp- ^ dent's 

Asp- (asp), tool. nd was 

Sirii/f' ««• 

r^s—yssv.—- 

Wyclif Korn m. 13.» i ? A v TO n JI/wt. u vi. 78 A bccM 
rt«/M f vndur her lippis. . k ' hut by charmyng. 

named Aspis that may not be ** “rfAsDcs. i 503 Nashk 
1526 Tisdale AVw.ni. *3 A * W.‘breasts (as at Cleopatra^) 
Christes 1 cares (1613) *4® 1 > * May 1 uc*tn ix. 806 
Asptsses shal be put out to '> U J- U ,bead. .78. 
Rose the sleep.ca.ts.ng envcno , ned as an. asp. 

Comtek / ruth 159 Of P '1'here is more poison in an 

•L/riV found in various parts of Kwope. and used 

17 . , ... L... It ptrev 


Facie,a ,. UL 37 Ther be sene also Sparagi, of no lesse 
notable bigguenesse. it P yhcs (1881) 17 Asparagus 

p. 1548 I v Rf i“ l^L-fn EneHshe"/.:^, fit Duche 
■ ■ of the poticaricss/«cu/ . Bosskwei.e A ruwnc 

Spargcn , in h reach W homes buried, or 

in. 19 Some mporte ...tha 1 o ™ ^ an n cr be, called 

*l* lddc _“ lr?vn^e?Socrage. 1580 1 1 o.,lybasi> 7 m« ; 


n.^T&tT'^'"Vddle sort of ^-Speragc^ttot™. 
Troth 300 Next Nesis standsiwitli 


t>c soGacn. ej, 

SKr* 1 “ “ Sj^SSSS 

Spurogmss or Sparrawgnss fro^ f is68) „ 
V. 1548 Tlkner Isee tn Pi. * 55 * * (jer\ri> J/erhat 

Sperage is calledI in. Uun|^ T e a ^ r a?u S after the batine 
II. cccclvn. 1112 Called. . b j The gardens\\ here 

name. .632 Massinger t y/rt"v.|«r Gant .... ii. 

we traffic for asparagus. 1640 BltoMt V ^ ? , 7 ,j 

136 Hav- ' 4rtM 1 h ,s ^ url 




^^Xtob^a-rbeJ. tdi.^V 


‘ V71J Swill' -V/V //<./"<•[ "Ats. 1755 "w; gp. ,8,8 

n,„r,.hoseJ by hiS Krasp..'^'normous asp b.ttforces pang 
I1YK0N t h . *' ; C ‘ x ’ ^ tr ... n . x 86i 11I I ME tr. Mo 


, i«o A. 200 p:nc n'-nii i-* 

fWni ^mide nlleW-o bet Sa areacheO. I bit 2.2 f>c deotlci 

^Asiii‘iliol 1C . 1 o(as,l ° 

A-snort(asn(fiU,«t,fr/../A/'. [ v /■“/• +SM,K, J 

S ' , 8°; ti Xs. BROWN,NG /Wt» 11. 474 A sculptured ^rpolse, 
gills a-snort Ami nbrant tail. 1 + SOAK.] 

A-soak ! nsott k), «W. /«' • l-W' ‘7 
Soaking. Also /ff- Asoa k in milk-wam, 

80, C ,5uti S:^^"-8 .1 Tys,. iv. 50 latying our 

fair water. 1636 1 eaii.v t 11 

t AsO^ft, ASO ft l e f ^ J nakc s0 f ti soften, mitigate. 

a soft and s\\age. v r i.raver nor laniantacion. 

0/ « toseek f ° r - 

Asoil e, Asointe, etc. - ^ s - 
Asoke, pa. t- of . ' ‘A rf asomal-iis, 

-OPS.] L-nembodmd. " „ , , 6 a Itelief 

Asone, variant of Asnan^. O/ ■ 

isS^jasftrA 

Asottiet asotted, var. Assot. Ansottkik 
A sound, variant of A-sw oend - A • 

Asour, obs. form of A*crb. ,-j 

A-SOUth. (.asuifK, «</w. /-* n l 500 A/ y 

In the south. \south .. Relenting airs 

1800 J. Barlow Colnmh. 1. 57 * Asomn " 
with boreal blasts contend. 

4.4•*«-“»; vgs&isz 

with OK.. '' w 4’f .;, \Vithoic */»-«/. cf. 

^.%X^OrZ. *V strong*fern. See 
with greyish bark alM !,,Vv liable to the tremulous 

■l™ 

Corpus 2048 aespe. / 2I Tremulos % ;uspe. 

,xps( nooo GtosS'mYr* ^ dootb the eefe 

c 1385 Chaucer U O. " • 2 ^5 An « |^ g 1ytk 
ofaspc [v.r. espe, ^ white!. blacke, and the 

7 ffJ?L , ag 3 'a^ .6,6 Bacon .XV- art t-*^ 


1# _ _ 1 i|,lv • . ■ 

I’.YKON t/f. //«*r; IV. C4A ’ ‘‘7'" V j86i Mn ME tr. Moqutn- 

Svlc k ^ff'^he Contmon Viper or Asp is . serpen, 

as in ~ 

^2£«sai- 

fragrant wood of some of its Uots is llol 

(What plant is referred to in ^ Aspnluthnm as a U 

certainly known. 1‘ VT . K ,. P *68ct .UMlathus as identified by 

nameofCalangalkandt .685 ^ as hts 

n”wtoUlS: • Aslant called the rose of jernsu.cn, or our 

Hci’ANt. rijv 1.376 a -n,e l ^°o r f n h 

shrub.. Iteareth » JSihmee. llmi.* 

is in request for the maki| l |j t ; namon> and aspa- 
Ea lus. XXIV. 15 A *WjX. • 5I Cuamueks Cyth, 

Sl YtJ»» a a Gr. dorrrt- 

^^aSrS-inoic] A genus of Ko- 

dentiaTsomcwhat residing ^ 

Aspalt, aspaltoun, oh*. «• A**™' „ As . 

Asparagine a nitrogbnized 

SiSrtt^ 

aissrs/?^ -« h “ *■” * • 

1832 / rg. Subst. ^7 h 7 t l„ n o economic management. 

‘sssS*sr.( 1 

JSSVStJTt^ U* ? ITS: 

gsg& y 6. .CT 

aml . ^^^"'occas! from etymological notions, 
early . ll ;• f sina/laelie, smallagc, etc.: see 
made sfuaJi t aUc About 1600 the influence 

Ache *.*), or ^^....utS writers made asfa- 
of herbalists forutV?'- 

ragw familiar, and this / W as itself by 

gas at length dtsplaced #,«&***£ [q 
popular etymol. corniptel t he olite 

X'-ass. t ue! Sists still wrote 

nn.me chinug th e Wilkcr Pron. Dtct. 

asparagus, but according ; , lh , asparagus 

i-,,t, ■ Sparrow-grass is so gner* > / , 

hits an air of stiffness and l^dantry.^ 

present century 6 lo (he pbte- 

nnd Dolite use, lea%iug P ? hooks.1 


m iiBU i/ulJx* 11 

Arbuiiisot a/«o uj — l8ss W . White Walk to 

W/Z^T^'A^d^ou grow the wild asparagus 

• rurfc. a sperges *r& l £s£s5£&, 

Sparagtts. .6.8 llot.Yl.AV |^,| n ‘s sliaragus. 1640BR0ME 

SSi^fSSSkk £. >'$r. 

1668 / but. 2 , Apr., C 'C j Sparrow-grass by the 

I’tttEUf*, Asparagus, a ‘ ^ No . , s „ *6 A Dish 

Common People. .jtoSTEEt-fc‘ 
of Chickens and Sparagrass. i 7 jS L 

. vs„ V«r. Suaragrxss nt 


of Chickens mwl Sparagrass .jm -734 *h»- 

SSWK ,-f„r S S: ".785 


... i 7 8 5 

»/03 , * N i. lV W e sIi.tIi have ‘sparagiiv. 1801 

LowrEK Ac /A» 1 1 j j Sparagrass i it ought to 

Son hey in C. Sotuhc> UJ • 5^1 kullcr . < t 1845 
be spell mi> and arlu.hokc., b , m;i hcs no hay— 

the asparagus , asparagus stone (•'/»«•). a ^ 

ish-green variety of apatite. Apple-trees, 

1761 Fuzgkkalii \n J Jut k, ku v & Si*. Entomol. 

planted in asparagus bed*. «*5 1 JjJJ*. u f cc d upon 
[18431 1 . IsSThc *618 Hol.YDAY 

the foliage after the holds 1 rou0 j with sperage* 

T/tvi'uol 77 1 by patronc s hsn, .. Hee should 

Si i 4 r Occtar. /-f- ^ A^gus'llalden it Supper, 
be with them that night at ihh ..J 8 , n consv- 

,8.6 C1.EWK,.VN.. .l/t«. asparagus greet, 

®Si 6 ''B55S-'“'‘ ** 

To spare, afford. Hc was a nygarde bat no 

'377 -LiJ, snare, assparej. .393 


,3„ I.ang,.. /■. ^c. ,393* 7/uVf.C vt. 

akross^a-g-jHi - 


r«Kt'»s ssisaKJ 

^^TStf^liuleb^r A i’ 1 - ( '- A -r'A. vnmal shoots, which form 

/ <•«/,./■ 11 . 332 ^fXk^^^Trste^ 

X? tfbnSree ;rho -on^.. - 

Artrttl't^^Tbc wltite Poplarlolberwisc called the Aspe tree. 


"A plant Otsparagusoffiaaalis, 'form 

tivated for the sake of > ta blc. Pot. The genus 
a well-known delicacy other species, 

which contains this among w wy ^, 

„ i 1000 .SV.r. Leech,i. h l8 , 8 . l,c """ 1555 Eardlt 

truman he man sparagi agrestic • • 


ji out he may aspare. 

.4 11c.. neipeiu ... rare-'. U- SPARK, 

apparently on form analogy t pberty. 

“S'™ S ..i t ■ -fL. »1— 

■t ssa sasssaa/ir. t*^” 

r s sSs>i;.'ariPS^ 

combination of Did.' 1 . 4=4 Aspartic 

.,^ls mouobisic .At aspartates of the alkiJ,-metals ate 

L Aspa'-3iolite: $»■ A variety of Mute or 

FMILUNITK. ' l h c relation of form sub- 

A- /ref m 

Krt ^ H ua,a„lty 

AspeeiaU, y > i^ruisoocte,(Respect . 
Aspect (arspekt). A_ b 4- P^ h c in 
[ad. L. (a; A ; / tf) lo ’ ok at, f. to + 

n. of action f. « . 3 / f{ by shaksperc, 

MUton, Swift! and ocw^ ^"^"’Juological 

acsssss-w»' <*- 

the others.] 

I. The action of looking “b bchold- 

+ 1 . The action of looking at an 5 " ln k > 
tng, contemplation;^ gaze vte». J3 The 

i39 8 Ike visa Barth, in j 



























ASPECT, 


ASPER. 


hath two mancrc aspectes. for he beholdyth the ouer thynges 
..and., the nether thinges. 1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. ill. 
(1617)73 That which wc hauc by plaine aspect and intuitive 
beholding. 1614 B. Rich Honest. Ago (1844* 12 You good 
and gracious women .. let mee intreat your fauourable as. 
pcct. 1626 Bacon Sytva § 924 The tradition .. that the 
basilisk killcth by aspect. 1712 Steele S/ect. No. 539/1 
The downcast Eye, and the Recovery into a sudden full 
Aspect. 1810 Coleridge Friend 1. xiv. (1867) 62 A plain as¬ 
pect or intuitive beholding of truth in its eternal and im¬ 
mutable Source [cf. quot. 1594]- 
b. A look, a glance. Also Jig. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. it. ii. 1x3 Some other Mistrcsse 
hath thy sweet aspects. 1644 Milton Jus Pop. 17 Borrow¬ 
ing resplendence like the Moon from the Suns aspect. 1711 
Steele No. 87 p8 To receive kind Aspects from those little 
Thrones. 1858 O. \V. 11 oi.mks A ut. Break/. i\ xi. 109 M act¬ 
ing the cold aspect of Duty. 

+ 2 . Mental looking, sight; consideration, regard, 
respect. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1 . 143 In thin aspect hen allc aliche The 
pouer man and eke the richc. 1517 H. Watson bhyppe oj 
Fooles Argt., Hauynge aspectc vnio the capacyte of my 
tendre yercs. <*1525 Skelton Bk. Three Fooles, () foole, 
haue aspecte vnt© that whiche thou commyttest 1 1643 

Denham Cooper s IIill Ep. Dcd., Those latter parts .. have 
not yet received your Majesties favourable Aspect. 1673 
Lady's Call. u. ii. § 23. 73 Whatever duty is perform’d to 
Man with aspect on God, he owns as to himself. 

+ 3 . A looking for anything, expectation. Ohs. 

1587 Forman Diary 18. § 3, I was discharged .. contrary 
to the aspecte of all men. 

II. Way of looking, as to position or direction. 

4 . Astrol. The relative positions of the heavenly 
bodies as they appear to an observer on the earth s 
surface at a given time. ( prop., 'The -way in which 
the planets, from their relative positions, look upon 
each other, but pop. transferred to their joint look 
upon the earlh.) 

Sec quot. 1594. Conjunction and opposition , the former 
especially, were often not reckoned aspects. 

<1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 229 Sum wikke aspect or djs- 
posicion ()f Saturne. c 1391 — Astrol. i.iv. 19 Confortcd with 
frendly aspectys of planetes. 1398 Tki.vis \/>h> ///. De P. A’, 
vin. ix. (1495} 309 Coniunccion and apposicion ben .. som- 
tvmc .. calfyd aspectes by misusynge and chamigynge of 
that name aspect. 1552 Lyndksay Papyugo 133 The h.ul 
cspcct of Saturne wes appesit. 1594 Bi.undkvil Exerc. vn. 
x. 662 The Characters of which aspects are these heero fol¬ 
lowing : 6 8 A □ *; Whereof the first signilielh a Con¬ 
junction, the second an opposition, the third a trine aspect, 
the fourth a quadrant aspect, and the lift a sextile aspect. 
1597 Bacon Cottiers Good 9 Evill vii, The Sunne .. is good 
by aspect, but euill by coniunction. 1606 Shaks. Tr. <y Cr. 

1. iii. 92 Corrects the ill Aspects of Planets euill. 1609 1 our* 
nkur Fun. Poeme 343 Partes, bodies, figures, aspects, dis¬ 
tances. 1649 Jer. 'Baylor Gt. Exemp. 111. xiv. 74 Sisera 
fought when their was an evill aspect or malignant influ¬ 
ence of heaven upon him. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 658 1 hir 
planetarie motions and aspects In Scxtile, Square, and 
Trine, and Opposite. 1681 Wharton Planet. Aspects Wks. 
(1683*90 Kepler defines an aspect .. an Angle made in 
the Earth by the Luminous Beams of two Planets, of 
strength to stir up the vertue of all sublunary things. 1713 
Swift On Partridge Wks. 1755 HI. 11. 81 He^Mars could 
join To Venus in aspect malign. 1819 J. Wilson Ihct. 
Astrol. 100 Many authors deny the conjunction to be an as¬ 
pect, because the stars do not behold each other, but their 
influence is on the Earth, which they behold with a conjunct 
aspect. . . 

5 . A looking in a given direction ; the facing or 
fronting of anything, as a house, a window, or a sleep 
or sloping surface, in any direction ; exposure. 

1667 Milton P. L. 1 v. 541 The setting Sun.. with right 
aspect Against the eastern Gate of Paradise, a 1745 Swift 
(J.) A strong wall, faced to the south aspect with brick. 1849 
Mrs. Somerville Cannex. Phys.Sc. xxvi. 291 Aspect.. has 
also a great influence Ion line of perpetual snow]. 1864 
Kerr Gentl. House 88 The aspect of a room is the relation 
of its windows to sunshine and weather. 

6. The side or surface which fronts or is turned 
towards any given direction. 

1849 Johnston in Proc. Berio . Mat. Club II. vii. 372 Legs 
.. armed with short bristles .. on the inner aspect. 1854 
Scoffers in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chcm. 218 The lower aspect 
of the cover .. hecomes vitreously electrified. 1881 G. Busk 
in Jrnl. Microsc. Sc. Jan. 4 On the dorsal aspect the zoiecia 
present a still greater peculiarity. 

7 . The direction in which a thing has respect or 
practical bearing ; bearing upon , reference to. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. iii, Gyvyng them place after 
the aspect. 1657 Cromwell Sp. 20 Apr., Divers things .. 
which l hope have a public aspect. 1660 Waterhouse. 
Arms 4 Arm. 4 Things that have no direct aspect on peace. 
171© Pkideaux Orig. Tithes ii. 35 It had a general aspect to 
all Mankind. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atouem.x i. (1852' 167 
The aspect of atonement is obviously towards creatures; 
working effects on them, nut on God. 

t 8. The point from which one looks ; a point of 
sight or of view. Obs. rare. 

1660 Jf:r. Taylor Worthy Comntun. i. § 15. 91 The be¬ 
holders.. as they stand in several aspects and distances, 
some sec red and others .. nothing but green. 

9 . One of the ways in which things may be 
looked at or contemplated, or in which they present 
themselves to the mind; a phase. 

1824 Diboin Libr. Comp. 247 1 ‘hcir rarity and intrinsic 
worth render the m acceptable under any aspect. 1870 Bom en 
Logic viii. 188 Merely two aspects of one and the same 
thought. 

III. Appearance. 

10 . The look which one wears ; expression of 
countenance; countenance, face. 
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c 1590 Marlowe 1st Ft. Ttinibnrl. 1. ii, Thy martial face 
and stout aspe'et. 1596 Shaks. Mcrcit. V. 1. i. 54 Of such 
vineger aspect, That they’ll not show their teeth in way of 
smile. 1667 Milton P. L. mil 336 But soon his deer as- 
pcct Returned# 1794 s* Williams Hist, l ermout 152 Much 
time was spent to give his countenance the aspect he aimed 
at. 1817 Byron Manfred nt. iv. 76 Ah ! he unveils his as¬ 
pect : on his brow The thundcr-scavs are graven, a 1850 
Rossetti Dante * Circ. 1. 11874) 231 And for that thine 
aspect gives sign thereof. 

11. The appearance presented by an object to the 
eye ; look. 

1594 Greene Look. Glasse (1861) 118 And thou bright 
Venus for thy clear aspect. 1690 1 Lady R. Russell Lett. 
119 11 . 84 Spots., with such an aspect, that the doctor 
thought it the small-pox. 1738 C. Wkslky Psalms (1765) 
111. No. 104The Moons inconstant aspect. 1781 J. Moore 
View Soc. it. (1790) 1 . i. 5 The venerable aspect of the 
Churches. 1876 Green Short Hist. i. § 2. 10 The physical 
aspect of the country. 

12 . The appearance presented by circumstances, 
etc., to ihc mind. 

<71704 Locke (J.) Shewing .. their various aspects^ and 
probabilities. 1705-6 Bens in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem . X. 102 
Matters seem to look of a better aspect. 1883 J. Gii.mour 
Among Mongols xviii. 210 The superficial aspects of Bud¬ 
dhism. 

+ 13 . coney. A thing seen, a sight; an appearance. 
c 1600 J. Davies in Farr S. P. 11845* J- 25° To view per¬ 
spicuously tliis sad aspect. 1722 Di: Yew. Plague U 754 * 3 ° 
That he saw such Aspects .. I never believ tl. 

+ Aspect, v* Obs. [ad. L. aspect-arc free], of 
aspic-ere : see pree. Cf. respect, suspect .] 

1 . To look for, expect. [Perhaps from OF. cs- 
peclcr = expeder ; cf. Aspect sb. 3.] 

1548 Hall Citron. 4139 Frendes, which daily did aspect 
and tarie for his cuinmyng. 1584 Hudson Du Bart as 
Judith iv. 316 Then may we well aspect Great good of her. 

2 . To look at, behold, face; to survey, watch. 

1610 Gwillim Heraldry vi. v. (i66n> 397 As if they were 

worn by two persons aspcctiiig. or beholding each other. 
1625 Parch: Hist. (>. Elis. Ep. Pud., Those which aspect 
the beanies of the Sunne .. thinke a King time after they be¬ 
hold still a Sunne before their eyes. 1682 G. D. Season. 
Caution fr. X. to S. 4 When 1 look back for to aspect These 
I )ays. a 1698 I f mi*le Heroic J Irt ., Lucan (R.i Those people 
whom Tiie non hern pole aspects. 

3 . Of a planet: To look upon, or be situated to¬ 
wards, another, in one of the ‘ Aspects.* 

1586 Litton Thews. Xotalle Things { 1675)32 Jupiter., 
being evil aspcctcd of an infortunale Planet. 1652 Gaui.e 
Magas from. 264 Venus in termes, and in the house of 
Saturne .. Mars aspecling. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 11. xv. 
183 If the Moon upon a Critical day he well aspcctcd of 
good Planets, it goes well with the Sick. 

4 . To look on with favour, to countenance, rare. 

1663 Flagellum, O. Cronr.ocll 116721 144 What opinion 

Cromwel hesl aspcctcd. 

5 . ittlr. To look ; to have an aspect or bearing. 
1635 Person Varieties 11. 69 'I'lie countrey over which it 

[the comer] bla/cth, or to which it aspecteth. 1651 X. 
Bacon Con/. Hist. Disc. iii. 32 The influence of Society 
principally aspcctcd upon some pleas belonging to the 
Crown. 

Aspectable, a. now rare. Also 7 -ible. [ad. 

1 j. aspectdbil-is , f. aspect lire : see Aspect sb. ami 
-able. Accenlcd (ivspcktabM; by Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning; the analogical pronunciation is as- 
pc'cl able.'] 

1 . Capable of being seen, visible. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. i.iv, God was the sole cause 
of this aspectable and perceivable universal. 1612 l*. I ay* 
lor Comm. Titus i. 811619) 162 In this aspectible world. 
1699 Evelyn Acetaria (1720' 117 The most useful and ad¬ 
mirable of all the aspectable Works of God. 1850 Mrs. 
Browning Soul's Trav. 130'J’he occan-gramleur, which Is 
aspectable from the place. 

2 . Fit to be beheld, fair to look upon. 

1731 Bailey, Aspectable , worthy to be look'd upon. 1868 
JJruwxisg Ring Bk. 1 .11. 203 Via Viltoria, the aspectable 
street Where he lived mainly. 

+ Aspe’ctabund, a. Obs. rare \ [f. L. <?j- 

pcdd-rc (sec Aspect vi), after L. lacrimabundus, 
osadiibundus, etc.] Expressive in face. 

1708 J. DnwNKS Rose. Augl. 51 On the Stage, he's very 
Aspeetabund, wearing a Farce in his Face. 

Aspectant (aspe’ktant), a. Her. [ad. L. as - 
pedant-cm , pr. pple. of a spec (tire : see -ant*.] 
Looking at, facing (each other); cf. Aspect v. 2. 
Aspected, ppl. a. [f. Aspect v. or sb. + -eg.] 
+ 1 .pple. {aspc’cted). Looked at. Obs. 

1627 Feltham Resolves 11. lvi. (1677)275 Novsom vapors 
centred ©n the eye .. are taken by the eye of the aspected, 
and through it strike the very heart. 

+ 2 . pflc. or adj. Looked at by a planet; (in combi) 
subject to a particular aspect of the planets. Obs. 

1603 Drayton Heroic. Ep. v. 17 That blessed Night, that 
inild-aspected Howre. 1635 Swan Spec. Mund. iv. § 3 f 164 V 
75 When they (planetes] are aptly and conveniently placed 
and aspected. 1686 Goad Celcst. Bod. 11. i. 150 The ) as¬ 
pected with the Sun. 

3 . adj. Having an aspect. (Usually in comb.) 
1599 B. JonsoN Cynthia's Rn\ 11. i, A labyrinthean face, 

I now angularly, now circularly, every way aspected. 1717 
Bra nLE y Earn. Diet. s.v. Exposition , A South-aspected 
Wall. J737 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Conyza, An east* 
aspected border. 

+ Aspe ctful, a. Obs. [f. Aspect sb. + -ful.] 
1 laving favourable aspect, benignant. 

1611 W. Fenton Pauegyr. Verses in Coryat's Cruddies. 


Fairc starre .. which on us do’st shine With heauleous lustre 
.and aspcctfull cheare. 

+ Aspe’Ctiou, Obs. [ad. L. aspcctibn-cm, n. of 
action 1. aspiedre ; see Aspect. {Aspect ion also 
occurred in Ob'.)] The action of looking at, be¬ 
holding, viewing, watching. 

1646 Sir T. Brownf: Pseud. Ep. 120 That this destruction 
should be the effect of the first heholdcr, ur depend upon 
priority of aspectiou. 165* Gaule Pin gas from. 06 i u alter 
the aspect, or the a>pection. 

1 Aspector. Obs. rare [a. L. aspedor , n. 
of agent f. aspicSrc : see Aspect.] Heholdcr. 

a 1618 f. Davies Fxtasie (D.) Lyons, Dragons, Panthers, 
and the like That in th’aspectors harts due terror strike. 

+ Aspe’ctual, rt. Obs. rare-', [f. L. aspedu-s 
Aspect t -al : cf. eventual.] Pertaining to aspects. 

1652 in Ashmole 7 'heat. Chcm. vi. 100 The vertue of the 
JCight sphere.. With her Signes and Figures ami parts 
aspect uall. 

Aspen (u*spen\ a. and sb. Forms: Vi aespen, 
4- aspen, 6-S aspine, 7-9 aspin. [f. Asp* + 
-kn ; cf. ashen. In aspen leaf we might suppose a 
survival of the OF. gen. tvspan : see the first tpiol.; 
cf. M11G. espenlattb ; the later subst. use evidently 
arose from taking aspen in such constructions as a 
sb. used attributively; later instances of the adj. 
may be really attrib. uses of the lactitious sb.] 

A adj. 

1 . Of or belonging to the asp : see A.srL 
[Cf. t 1000 Sa.\ j I. ’vcihd. 11 . 116 Genim mspan rind.l 
c 1386 Ciial-i l it Sowpu. Frol. 3 Lyk an aspen leef he qimk 
for ire. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. ii. iv. 45 Oh had the monster 
scene those Lilly hands. Tremble like Aspen learn s vpon a 
Lute. 1632 G. Fi either Christ's Trf. 66 Perch’t on an 
aspin sprig. 1829 Souuifv . ill for Love vi. Wks. \ 11 - 18b 
Like an aspen leaf he trembled. 

2 Jig. 'I reimiliitts, quivering; quaking, timorous. 
<11420 Ocani. A de B xvii, With :uspen herte ! I»rayc 

hem abyde. 1596 Chapman Iliad x 111.403 Possess’d with 
; 1 spun fear. < 1630 1 >KV.y.M. of H.uvm. jl ks. 117111 7/1 And, 
as their aspin stalks those fingers L>iii<l [Yband].. I wish d to 
be a liyacmth in her hand. 1757 tl. Wai.voi.i. I-ft. If. 
Mann 296 111 . 191 Has the aspen Duke of Newcastle lived 
thus V 1820 ki us Hyperion t. 94 His beard Shook hoi ml 
with such aspen malady. 

3. esp. in reference to ,t woman’s longue. 

1532 Mori. Confut. Barnes viii. Wks. 769/1 for if they 
[women 1 myghtuW stiffred to begin ones in die congrcga* 

1 ion to fal in disputing, those aspen leaues of theirs vvotild 
neuev lea tie waggyng. 1567 L How hi. I oems 0879' 130 
In womens mimics: are diucr* winds, which stur tlicir 
Aspin tunge, to prate and chat. 

B. sb. - Asl’ 1 . 

1596 Spi.nser E.Q. i. i. 8 '1 he aspine good for staves. 1703 
Art's Improv. I. 33 The whitest Wood, is fitest fm this 
purpose; as Aspen, Abel, Sycamore.. a 1717 Parnell / ad. 
IVks. 11833* 5 1 Thy aspius quiver in a breathing hree/e. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. n.454 Above our heads rustic 
the aspens grey. 

b. in similativc relations ; as aspen-like, -weax. 
1863 Geo. Ki.iot A *omola l.vii, \ momentary aspendike 
touch. 1879 J. Toduunter A lees/is 116 And leaves me 
weak, O, aspen weak. 

+ Aspe nd, v. Obs. rare. Forms: 1 aspond- 
an, 3 aspenc-n. [OK. aspen dan, f. A - prej. 1 + 
spendan to Spend.] To speml, expend. 

< 885 k. /Ei.frkd Ores, l i. jl 22 Hys Restreon K : o 5 kuseall 
appended, c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 123 +ct wit and bene wis¬ 
dom .. aspenen we hit on godes willan. 

+ A'sper, a’spre, a. Obs [a. OF. asp re (.mod. 
dpre):— L. as per rough, harsh.] 

1 . Rough, rugged. 

1491 Canton Vitas Pair. <\V. tic W.l 1. xxxiii. 28a 1 The 
wayes were soo sispre. • thut . - they that shoed with gone 
and stronge shoes were cutie and broken. * 53 ® Starkly 
England 134 The passage, .through rough and asper inou- 
tayuys. 1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks., Asper artery, the 
wind-pipe. 

2. Ilarsh to the senses, in sound or taste. 

1626 Bacon Sylva §173 All Base Notes, or very Treble 
Notes, give an Asper sound. 1639 T. de Grey Cotnpl. 
Horseman 174 "J lie medicines.. when once they begin to 
grow stale, become sharp and asper. 

3 . Harsh to the feelings; bitter, cruel, severe. 

<.1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 798 And in hireaspre plcynte, 

thus she seyde. 1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 122/2 1 hise aspre 
tormentes and eruell douhte. 1578 Oliver of Cast tile vi. 1 . 
What dure* and aspre strokes 1 have seen them give. 

4 . Of persons: Harsh, severe, stem. 

<*1374 Chaucer Boelh. It. i. 32 pou . makes! fortune wro+e 
and aspere by bin inpaciencc. 1565 Calihill Answ, Treat. 
Cross (1846) 51, I am more aspre in my writing than .. 
modesty requireth. 1630 Wkstcote Devon. 44 His melan¬ 
cholic -. asper nature, by which he centureth other men. 

5 . Hardy, warlike; me Idled, fierce, savage. 

C1374 Chaucer Anel. <y Are. 23 'J‘heaspre folke of Cithe. 

1475 Caxton Jason 6 b, He fought none but .. the most 
aspre. J503 Shepherd's Kal. (1656* xlii, Naturally a man is 
.. avaricious as a dog, and aspre as the Hart. 

|| Asper (tc’spoi), sbd Gr. Gram. [L. asper (sc. 
spirit us ): see prec.] The rough breathing ; the 
sign (*) placed above an initial vowel, or over p, 
equivalent in power to a Roman h\ thus =hos t 
f>a& 5 os — r habit OS. 

Asper (arspai), sbl- [a. Fr. aspre , or ad. It. 
aspero , ad. Byzantine Gr. donpov lit. ‘white-money,’ 
f. danpos, -ov white (said to be ad. L. asper rough : 
sec Litlre).] A small silver Turkish coin, of which 
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ASPERSION, 


120 arc reckoned equal to the piastre ; now only 
a 1 money of account.’ 

1589 T. Sanders in Arb. Garner 11 . co Five Aspers.. 
which are but two-pence English. 1622 Fletcher Sp. 
Citrate m. iii, One ...That would run on men’s errands for 
an a*per. 1781 Ginttox Peel. F. 111 . Iwiii. 733 His poverty 
waN alleviated by a pension of 50,000 aspers. 1819 Scott 
/rankin' xv. It. 269, • I relieve not with one asper those who 
bee for alms upon the highway.’ 

Asperate aesper/t), /// a. [ad. L. asper atm , 
pa. pple, of asperare to roughen, f. asper rough.] 
Roughened, rough. 

1623 in Cocke ram. 1848 Dana Zooph. 235 lamellae alter¬ 
nate, asjMjrate, truncate. 

* Sec also Aspirate. 

Asperate (arsi>errit . v. [f. prcc] To make 
-rough or uneven in surface, rugged or harsh in 
sound, manner, clc. 

1656 in Blount (Hossoyr. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 644 How 
to.. sweeten or as|>eratc a style according as the nature «>f 
the subject require! h. (11691 Ruyi.e: Ids. I. (i 83»R. ‘ The 
level surface of water being by agitation asjH: rated with .. 
bubbles. 1858 Pm. son La 7C «v Lawyers 137 No opposition 
| con Id | asperate his voice. 

Asperated, ///. a. [f. prcc. + *ki>.] Rough¬ 
ened ; made harsh. 

1676 Hoyle in Phil. Trans. XI. 8->6 This Liquor.. was far 
enough from l>eing smooth, being variously asperated by 
many flaky particles. 1835 I.. Hi \r Loud. yrnl. Xu. 73. 
.’74 \ very ilifferent K from ours a sharper ami more 
.opt ruled consonant |? confused with aspirated], 

Asperation (.vspur, fan), rare-". [11. of 
action f. Asperate z\: sec ation.] A making 
rough. 1721 in 1 »\ii.i v. 

Aspere-hawk: see Sparrow-hawk. 

Asperge nsp.vjd^ , v. [ a. F. asp* rgc-r ml. 1,. 
</>/(■-Vfvv, !'.</- z/i/- to. at + sparse re lo sj it inkle.] 

1 . To sprinkle, Ixspi inkle. 

*547 I'OnRpi. /'><t\ Health riii. .*1 h, A (o« krel or a pullet 
. r<isted, and with hutter ami veueger asperged. 1637 1 ui 
1 » siih L.ug. Pep. ( «•>*. 111. i. 5 11«* vv lin entering int >a < luir. h 
doth not asperge hiinsetfe. 1875 II. Ki>a.M i v \«». S <. • >/- 
ieeu 11 , wii. ?i*5 Being asperged with holy water hy a priest. 

t 2 . — Asperse. Bailey 1721.) Ohs % 

Aspe rge, A [f. prcc., or ticxl ] a A sprink¬ 
ling of holy water ohs.). b. An aspergillum. 

1579 Tommjv ('airin'* Serin. Tint, 4. s 1 What are all their 
asperges «»f holie water that the Papistes vse? 1848 Mrs. 

I wit >«*N Sa< r, \ Lei?.. ht * 1850' 226 I he pot of holy water, 
tin* a-perse in her hand. 

Asperges (aspo-idy// . [a. 1 asperses, 2nd 

pers. sing. flit. md. of asperate see Aspekgk 7'.\ 
from the words .Isperges me, Pontine, hyssopo el 
mundahot\ with which the priest begins mass. Cf. 

F. asperyes.} - prcc. 

1553 87 Fiixk A. A- M. I. 658 2 With a little asj>crges of 
the Popes holy water. 1674 Pi* Moulin s Papal ly*. 36 
A petty Clark carrying holy water with an A-pergcs. 1884 
\ntus Arnold Cath. Pitt., Asperyes, a name given to 
the sprinkling of the altar, clergy, and ncople with holy 
water at the beginning of High .Nias- by the celebrant. 

Aspergill (.» .spajd^il). More frequently in 
I„. form AsPKHcimj m. 

Aspergilliform (msiiajd/pdifAtm , a. [f. next 
f yi form.] Shaped like an aspergillum, as arc 
the stigmas of some grasses. 1847 in C‘k\ig. 

Aspergillum respajd^rl/Mii . [f. I .. asperg- 
Av +• -/Hum dim. suffix: cf. vexillum , f. re/: ere.] 
K.C.Ctt. A kind of brush used to sprinkle holy 
water : sec Aspekues. 

1649 Ct, D\ niel Trittareh ., Kith. //, xeix, Fitt for the As- 
jMTgillum of this Preist. 1864 Wlbs rt-.R,. Ispergill. *868 
Perthsh. 7 rnl. 18 June, After the foundation-stone had been 
sprinkled with water from the aspergillum. 

Aspergillus. Biol. A genus of microscopic 
fungi resembling the holy-water sprinkler in ap- j 
pearance, growing on decayed organic matter, 

1847 Mat. Emycl. III. 988 Aspergillus glttncits is the blue 
mould which forms on cheese, bread, etc. 1861 H. Mac¬ 
millan Tt>otn. Page Mat. 235 There is the white or blue 
mould, forming the genus Aspergillus, from the resemblance 
of its fructification to the brush used for sprinkling holy 
water. 1883 Tyndall in Pall Malt G. 30 Oct. 2 ! i Suppos¬ 
ing the aspergillus to be a human parasite. 

Aspergoire. Ohs. rare-'. [OF. aspergoir, 
-ycoir (Godefrov); the mod.K. word is aspersoiri] 
An aspergillum. 

1772 T. Warion Sir T. Tope 129 (T.) An holy-water slop 
and aspergoire of silver parcel-gilt. 

Asperifoliate, -ous (stssperifiMttt, -lias\ a . 
Hot. [f. mod.L. asper i/oli-us (f. asper rough 4- 
foli-um leaf) + -ate, -nus.] I laving rough leaves; 
formerly applied specifically to the Borayinew. 

1686 Tit it. Trans. XVI. 286 Aspcrifoltous Herbs, whose 
Flowers arc.. reflected at the end like a Scorpions tail. 
1753 Chamiikks Cycl. Sup/. Asperi/olious or Asperi/oliate 
Plants, according to Mr. Kay, make a distinct genus. 

Asperity (aspc'ritib Forms: 3-5 asprete, 6 
asperite, -tie, 6- -ty. [a. OF. asprete (mod. 
dprete) L. asper it a tan, f. asper rough : see -TY. 
Subscq. assimilated to the L. word.] 

1 . Unevenness of surface, roughness, ruggedness ; 
cotter, in pi. sharp, rough, or rugged excrescences. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. tW. de W.» i. xxxvih soa/i, Fewe 
people wenlc for to sec him, for the grete a>pretc or sharp- 


ncsse of the place. 1578 I vte Diktoens 246 Itiyce of Mynte 
.. lakcth away the asperitie, and roughnesse of the tongue. 
166a H. More Ant id. A Hi. it. xii. 1.17*21 84 To view the As¬ 
perities of the Moon through a Dioptrick-gla-ss. 1743 tr. 
Heisters Sttrg. 396 If any splinters or Asperities of Bones 
present themselves. 1830 Lindley Mat. Syst. Tot. 25 Al¬ 
most all Ddimaccx have the leaves covered with asperities. 

2 . Roughness of savour, tartness, acridity, acri¬ 
mony. areh. 

1620 Vknner Via Tecta v. 87 Very good for the asperity 
and stccity of the stomacke. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 512 Es¬ 
teeming the Mass of bloud by reason of its asperity.. unfit 
for nutrition. 1747 Berkeley Siris § 86 (T.) The asperity 
of tartarous salts. 

3 . Harshness of sound , grating quality, arch. 
1664 H. More Myst. fni>/. 239 I he shrilness and asperity 

of ihe noise they make. 1750 Johnson / Iambi. No. 88 f 12 
Our language, of which the chief defect is ruggedness and 
asperity. 1774 J. Bryant My that. I. 1^7 A place in Egypt, 
which he could not specify on account cf its asperity. 

4 . Of literary style: Kuggcdncss. lack of polish, 
inelegance, areh. 

*779 Johnson Ctwlcy Wks. II. 66 Avoids with very little 
care either meanness or asj»crity. I'hilips ibid. II. 203 
' 1 ’hose asperities that are venerable in the Paradise l^jst are 
contemptible in the Blenheim. 

5 . p'y. Harshness to the feelings, rigour, severity; 
he/ree, hardship, difficulty. (The earliest sense; 
areh. cxe. in b. Ritter coldness, rigour, bleakness.) 

< 1230 . hnr. A\ 334 Vilie and asprete .. scheume and pine 
.. l»eoA he two leddre stalen pet bcoA upriht to |e henuene. 
n 1535 M >rk IVA's. 1218 iR.t To.. minysh the vygour and 
asperite «»f ihe ]*ayne>. 1659 Hvruv Strut. 1 yoftn ,vlix. 
(1865* 318 » This oil* [of gliulness| .. mitignUth the asperity 
of .ifilictiou. 1750 Johnson Tam At. No. •> ■ t Ihe naked¬ 
ness ami a-perity of the wintry world. *866 Patty Tel. 16 
Jan. 7 - The great asperity of the climate in winter. 

6. Harshness or sharpness of temper, csp. when 
■ lisplaycd in tone or manner; crabbcditcss. bit lei - 
ness, acrimony; in//, harsh, embittered feeling*. 

1664 H. More Myst. In/./. Ajuil. ^54 Animosities, and as- 
peiitius of mind about l *\s and triJle.s. 1757 Johnson 
Kamil. No. 176 • R ( t hiii kness of reseiilmeut ami asperity 
i<f reply. 1838 Hu M ns Mtilt. A /, h. iii. C . H. ed. 13 He- 
mautb'd v\ ith hiulIi as|»erily what she meant. 

t A sperly, aiir. Ohs. [f. Aspkh <1. +-ly-.] 
Roughly, harshly; fiercely, bitterly. 

c*3*4 Guy llano. 84 Ther lie defended hint asperlicln*. 
c 1325 /.. A Hit. T. L, 373 I Utcr hayrc3.. hal asperly 

1 tied. *490 Cv\u»n A ut-ydns xv. 57 Tormented ryght as. 
perly vviih.. grete heyle* stones. 1531 F.lvoi Gat\ 111. iv. 
i • "7 155 Warred most asprely agaynst the Romains. 

AspemiOUS tasp.rjm.is), a. Bot. and i'hys. [f. 
(Jr. now( tf. d priv. + trwipfift, -/iar- seed ) + 
•m s.] Without seed. Aspermatous -maUs\*i. 
= ]>rec. Aspe rmatism, lack of seed, impotence. 
*853 all in M avne. 

t Aspe rn(e, Ohs . rare— 1 , [ad. R. dspenui- 
r/\ f. d- ah away from + spenui-ri to despise.] To 
despise, spurn. 

1 * 5*3 More Tick. ///0641 403 h was prudent policie not 

to aspermr and disclaim: the little small power. ( Also quoted 
in II u.i. Ckrou. 4*2.] 

t A'Spernate, V. Ohs.-" [f. dspennit- ppl. 
stem oi iispenia-ri : see prcc.] ‘To contemn, re¬ 
ject, set light by. or abhor.* Mount Gtossoyr. 1656. 

t Asperua'tion. Ohsr° [ad. I.. a spent at ion¬ 
er p n. of action f. asper//art: see prec.] ‘A de¬ 
spising.' Hailey 1 731. ‘Neglect, disregard. 1 Johnson. 
tA sperness. ( } hs. rare *. [f. Aspkk «. + 

-nkss.] Sharpness, bitterness, severity. 

e 1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. iv. 127 Tourmcntid by aspreiicsse 
of peyne. 

Aspe rolite. Mia. [f. I- asper rough + Gr. 
A< 0 os: see -litk.] A variety of Chky.socuM/A. 
A*sperous, a. [f. I., asper (see Aspek) + -ous. 
Cf. ylahrous, dexterous, etc.] 

1 . Rough, rugged. (.Now only in technical use.) 
1547 Booruk Brei\ Health ccclviii. ustCoughldoth come 
ol a rcunie distyllynge to the asperous ariure. 1678 Ry- 
caut Grk. Ch. 243 iT.t l‘hey [cells of hermits! are all built 
in the rocks, and have a craggy and asperous ascent to 
them. 1752 Lisle Hush. 12 Arenous and sandy earths., 
consist of sharp and asperous angles. 1880 Gray Bot. Te.i t- 
t>k. 397 Asperous, rough to the touch. 

+ 2 . Harsh to the senses; rough-tasted. Ohs . 

1670 Beale in Phil. Trans. V. 1156 The asperous, and yet 
appeasing Particles in some Liquors, 
f 3 . Harsh to the feelings; bitter, cruel, severe. 
*556 Abp. Barker Psalter xxxvjii, Thy irefoll dartes be 
asperous. 1606 Warner Alb. Tug. ci. 398 A long and 
as|>erous Warre. 1653 A. Wilson yantes /, 125 The asperous 
edge of Opinion might be laken off. 
f 4 . Fierce, savage ; cf. Asper a. 5. Ohs. 

1650 T. Bayly Iferba Parietis 78 The asperous vermitie 
sets all the venemous nailes. .into his trembling fiesh. 

t A’sperously, adv. Ohs. rare -*. [f. prcc.+ 
-ly-.] Roughly, harshly, severely, painfully. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health cccxxvii. *06 Spastnos . ; doth 
drawe the synewes very straight, and asperouslye in the 
feme and legges. 

Asperse (Ssp 5 -Js), V. Also 7 asperce. [f. L. 
aspers - ppl. stem of asperg-Trc : sec Asperge. Cf. 
aspersd in Cotgr.] Always Haas. 

1 . To besprinkle, bespatter (a person or thing) with. 
1490 Caxton* Eneydos xxiv. 90 She didc asperse the place 
with the waters. 1607 Tors ell Four-/. Beasts *74 There 
arc Foxes aspersed over with black spots. 1659 Lestrange 


Alliance Djv. Off. viii. 118461 368 The child is thrice to be 
aspersed with water on the lace. 1843 Thackeray Irish 
Sk.-Bk. (1863' *57 The people, as they entered, aspersed 
themselves with all their might. 

2 . To sprinkle, scatter (liquid, dust, etc.). 

1607 TorsELL Four-/. Beasts 11658) 6 With some golden hair 
aspersed among the residue. 1815S0CTHEV Roderick xxv.487 
Blood, which hung on every hair, Aspersed like dew-drops. 

+ 3. To sprinkle in as an ingredient, intermingle. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erastn. Par. Pref. 6 Except lie had in 
the mostc desired birthe of the same, aspersed the deathe 
of your mooste dere Mother: we should by our immoderate 
felicitee have tempted and provoked hym to take you bothc 
from vs. 1607 Tors ell Four/. Beasts 65 Making a plaister 
thereof with Barley meal and a little Brimstone aspersed. 

4 . To bespatter (a person, his character, etc.) 
with damaging reports, false and injurious charges 
or imputations. In 17th c.: Injuriously and falsely 
to charge with. 

i6*x Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. 40 Monkish humours 
hatte asjjcrsed other such men with bitter reproaches. 1662 
J. Bargrwk Pope Alex. I'll 11867'53 He is unjustly as¬ 
persed wiih pride. 1790 I’ai.ey Hnr. Paul. Rom. i. 10 I he 
calumnies with which the Jews had aspersed him. 1817 1 as. 
Mill Brit. India III. i. 27 'Ihe criminations with which 
the leaders, .appeared desirous of a>i>ersing one another. 

+ b. with flattery or praise. Ohs. rare. 

*702 Rowe: Ambit. Step-Moth, (ed. 2) Ded., Men of your 
Lordship’s Figure ami Station .. ought [not] to be aspcrVd 
with such Pieces of Flattery while bring. 

5 . To spread false and injurious charges against; 
lo detract from, slander, calumniate, traduce, de¬ 
fame, vilify: a. a person. 

1647 Sanderson 21 Semi. Ad Aul. (1673) 2, 6 Aspersing 
those that arc otherwise minded than themselves. *660 
Stanley Hist. Philos. 170Xenophon asperseth him, that 
lie went ihiihcr to share in the Sicilian Luxury. *771 yunitts 
Lett. xliv. 240 A lilxrl tending lo asperse or vilify the house 
of Conumms. 1828 Si oti F. M. Perth xiii, There were foul 
tongues to asperse a Douglas. 

b. character, reputation, honour, clc. 

1651 W. tr. CowiTs lust. 215 He asperceth the credit 
and reputation of another by npprobriou*. words. *868 1 1 o. 
Fi nn F. Holt 49 Has any one been aspersing your hus¬ 
band's 1 hn racier 1 

t 6. To sprinkle, cast (a damaging imputation 
or false charge' upon. Ohs. rare. 

*630 Bkathwau Lug. Gentl. 116411 7 He can asperse no 
greater imputation on Gentry. 1635 Anad. Tr. 243 Nor 
asperse upon the repubhke so futile a stain. 

Aspersed (asp.vjsl,, ppl. a. [f. prcc. + -hi).] 

1 . besprinkled ; spec, in Her. strewed or pow¬ 
dered with a number of small charges, such as 
fleur-de-lis. 1882 Cessans Handbook 0/ 11 eraldry 130. 

2 . Calumniated, slandered, defamed. 

*655 Li:sir.vn<,e Chas. t, 181 'I he Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury stands aspersed in common fame. *77t J. Fletcher 
Cheeks Wks. 1795 11 . 96 Mr. Wesley owed it to .. his own 
aspersed character, i860 Moilly Mctherl. (1868J 1 . v. 272 
To vindicate his aspersed integrity. 

Asperser, -or (aspousaj). [f. prcc. + -eh 1 , or 
;on L. analogies) -or.] 

1 . One who asperses ; a defnmer or calumniator. 

*702 Schedule Twindd 26 An Aspf-rscr of the Honourable 

House. 1738 9 Mrs. Delaxy Autobioy. 11861' 11.39 'I he 
aspersors o! her husbands chastity. *835 Lvtton Tieitzi 
i. iii, Confronting the last asperser of the Colonna. 

2 . An aspergillum. 

1882 Times 18 Apr. 5 Taking the asperser he made ihe 
sign of the cross wall it on his own forehead. 

Aspersing (asp 5 isiij\ vhl.sh. [f. as prcc.+ 
-iNt* L] Aspersion. (Now mostly gerundial.) 

1702 l.i'TTRtn. Brie/Tel. V. 139 The aspersing of the last 
house of commons, .with receiving French money. 

Aspe'rsing,///- a. [f. as prec. + -ing-.] That 
asperses, slanders, or calumniates. 

1674 Hickman Hist. Ouinquart 104 What shall be done 
to thee thou aspersing Pen ? 

Aspersion (aspaujan). Also 7 aspertion. 
[ad. L. aspersiou-em , n. of action f. aspers-: see 
Asperse and -ion.] 

1 . The action of besprinkling (a person or thing), 
or of sprinkling or scattering (liquid, dust, etc.). 

*553 87 Foxe A. ty M. 1 . 497/* By the aspersion of the 
blond of Jesus Christ. 1699 Burnet 39 Articles xx. (1700J 
*93 Aversion may answer the true end of Baptism. *782 
Briestle:y Corrupt. Chr. II. vui. 109 They make many as¬ 
persions of holy water. 1846 Maskell Mon. Tit . I. 209 
.St. Peter .. baptized five thousand on one day ; but this 
must have been by aspersion. 

2 . That which is sprinkled ; a shower or spray. 

*610 Shahs. ’Temp. iv. i. 18 No sweet aspersion shall the 
hcauens let fall To make this contract grow*. 1845 Blackw. 
Mag. LVH. 384 An aspersion of cold water was dashed .. 
in the impassioned faces of the pair. 

f3. The sprinkling in of an ingredient. Ohs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. 29 There is to bee found be¬ 
sides the Theologicall sence, much aspersion of Thilosophie. 
Ibid. 11. 79 Divinity Morality and Policy, with great asper¬ 
sion of all other artes. a 1656 Hales Golden Kan. 116881 34 
Without any Aspersion of Severity. 

f4. Hespattcrmentwithwhatsoils; soil, stain. Ohs. 

1614 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. vi. 6118701 1 . 70 
Whatsoever aspersion the sin of the day has brought upon us. 

5 . The action of casting damaging imputations, 
false and injurious charges, or unjust insinuations; 
calumniation, defamation. 

1633 G. 11 KRisKRi Charms <y Knots in Temple 89 Who by 
aspersions throw a stone At th head of others, hit their 
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own. 1781 Cowpf.r Friendship xvii, Aspersion is the bab¬ 
bler’s trade, To listen is to lend hint aid. 1873 Gollucrn 
Pers. Re fig. iv. xi. 347 Imperious aspersion of God. 

6 . A damaging report; a charge that tarnishes the 
reputation; a calumny, slander, false insinuation. 
Ksp. in the phr. To cast aspersions upon . 

1596 Spenser State /re/. Pref. 2 Which may seeme to lay 
. .any particular aspersion upon some families. 1662 Filler 
Worthies 11840) 11 1.120 As false is the aspersion of his being 
a jsreat usurer. 1692 James 11 , Royal Tracts * * G iv, Ma¬ 
licious Aspertions. 1749 Fielding Torn Jones (1775 1 11 . 209, 
I defy all the world to cast a just aspersion on iny character. 
1859 G1.0. Li.ior A. Bede 53 Vindicating myself from the 
aspersions. 

t Aspe*rsionating f ///. a. Ohs. rare- ». [f. 
as pres. pple. of a vh. aspersionatc, f. jircc. Cf. 
proportion ale.] = Aspkksinc ///. a. 

1635 Bakkifek Mil. Disc ip. Ixx. 116431 *83 Private and 
frosty nips from as)iersioHating tongues. 

Aspersive (a^OMsiv), a. ? Ohs. [f. K. as per $- 
(see Aspkksk) +-ivk, as if ad. 1.. *aspersivus.] 
Pending or calculated to asperse, defamatory. 

1642 Sir E. Deicing .S'/, on Retig. xiv 43 Passages .. very 
aspersive to our Religion. 

Aspe*rsively, adv. Whs. [f. prec.f-i.v- ] 
lit an aspersive manner; hy way of aspersion. 

1653 Sir F. Drake Res'ived <R.) Knvious ami injurioiis 
detractions, which the ignorant may as|>ersis< ly vast 1 hereon. 

Aspersoir (asperswar). [Kr., f. I.. a specs- : 
see Aspekse and -out.] An aspergillum. 

1851 Miss Strickland Queens .V< of. 1 4 I he Archbishop 
of Canterbury had piesenteil his goddaughter with a beauti¬ 
ful gold aspersoir. 1872 Crrrs Scenes Mid. Ages ?e> The 
holy water-pot and aspersoir. 

Aspersor, variant form of Aspekskii. 

II Aspersorium (aspajau-'-n^m). [med.l,., f. 
L. aspers -: see -ouiu.tr.] A vessel for holding the 
holy water used for ceremonial sprinkling. 

1861 C. Rkaoi: Cloister «y //. IV 46 Our holy water is 
Pagan. .See here is a Pagan aspersoriurn. 1880 I.dm. AYr*. 
Apr. 458 The aged bishop .. after offering ihc aspersoriurn 
Jed Riiuicciui to the high altar. 

Aspersory (aspa'is^ri), a. rare- 0 , [f. K. aspers 
(see Aspekse) +-oltY, as if ad. K. *mpersonus.] 
Aspeksivk. 1848 in Webster. 

t Aspe'rt, a. Ohs. rare— [a. OF. a <pert, var. 
of aperl, proh. mixed with csperl : sec A phut, Ex- 
pkht.] Apt, able, ready, clever. 

1423 J ames I, Kings Quatr v. xix, Though thy bcg>n 
tting hath bene retrograde, Be frouard op|iosyt quhurc till 
aspert, Now sail tliai turn, and luke[n| on the dert. 

tA'spertee. Ohs. rare- 1 , [a. Yv.a/retc'. see 
Asperity.] Rigour, violence, force. 

1660 Mono Scutum Reg. 234 Seeing that the King could 
not be reformed by Sute of Law, that ought to be done by 
aspertee that is by force. 

t Aspew', t'. Ohs. rare. [OK. atpiwan, f. A- 
pref 1 +j phi'an to Spew.] To spew out, vomit. 

c t2oo Triu. Coil. Horn. 199 )>e nedre. .hire alter aspew eh. 

Asphalt (ivsfa.lt, ncsiarlt). Forms: 4 aspal- 
toun, aspalt, 6 aspallto, 7 asphalta, 7-S asphal- 
tos, -us, S- asphaltum, asphalt; also 9 asphaltc. 
[lias been used in many forms: a. in MIC. a. OF. *as- 
paltoun, *aspa/l (It. aspalfo, Br. as/a/lo), ad. late 1.. 
asphalton, -turn , a. Gr. ao^aAroi', var. of a<7*/ia\ror, 
a word of foreign origin ; &. from 171)1 c. in the 
Gr. and L. forms asphaltos, -us, -urn, the last estab¬ 
lished in scientific use; 7. in recent times, a. mod. 
Kr. asp ha lie. Hailey, Johnson, and Todd knew 
only asphaltos, -inn ; Craig, 1847, has aspha lt , but 
since asphalt pavement became familiar, a sphalt 
has become usual.] 

1 . A bituminous substance, found in many parts 
of the world, a smooth, hard, brittle, black or 
brownish-black resinous mineral, consisting of a 
mixture of different hydrocarbons; called also 
mineral pitch, Jews*pitch, and in the O.T. 1 slime! 

c 1325 E. E. Allit. 1 \ B„ 1038 [>e spumande aspaltoun fat 
spyserez sellen. 1366 Maundev. ix. 100 It c.T-tctheout of the 
Watre a thing that men clepen A spall. 1398 Trkvisa Earth. 
De F. R . xvi. xix. <1495) 559 Asphalt is glcwe of Judea is 
enhc of blacke colour and is heity and stiukynge. 1560 
Whitehorse Ord. Sonldiours (1573) 4® For every porcion 
of such thinges, [taking] five of aspallto. 1653 H- Cogas 
Dioti. Sic. 77 The infinite quantity of Asphalta or Hytumcn 
which grows there [Babylon]. 1657 Tomlinson Renous 
Disp . 674 Asphalt os, or dense Bitumen. 1667 M ilton J\ L. 

1. 729 Blazing Cressets fed With Naphtha and Asphaltus. 
1714 Fr. Bk. 0/Rates 89 A.sphallum per 100 weight. 1751 
Chambers Cycl ., Asphaltos or Asphattnui. 1796 Morse 
Aincr. Geog. I. 727 Amber and asphaltum, or bitumen of 
Judea. 1799 Kirwan GcoL Ess. 326 A w'holc lake of asphalt 
»s said to exist in the Isle of Trinidad. 1870 Yeats .Vat. 
Hist. Comm. 370 Bitumen, or Asphalte, is an inspissated 
mineral oil. 
b. attrib. 

1752 Foote Taste 1. i, The salutary application of the 
Asphaltum-pot. 1872 F. Port Telegraph i. 19 Coat the zincs 
with asphaltum varnish. 

2 . A composition made by mixing bitumen, pitch, 
and sand, or manufactured from natural bituminous 
limestones, used to pave streets and walks, to line 
cisterns, etc. Mostly attrib. 

1847 Wat. Eticycl. II. 267/1 The Seysscl asphalte intro¬ 
duced into this country by Mr. Claridge .. in 1837. i860 

Dickens Unconwi, Treat . tC. D. ed.) iv. 18 Asphalt pave¬ 


ments substituted for wooden floors. 1864 Browning App. 
Failure 36 Some arch, where twelve such slept abreast, 
Unless the plain asphalte seemed best. 1881 Grant W11 itk 
England ii. 29 An asphaltum path, 
b Artificial Asphaltum : a mixture of the thick 
vitchy residue of coal-tar with sand, chalk, or 
iine, used for the same purposes as the preceding. 
1875 Ure Out. Arts I. 258. 

3 . Comb, asphalt-like a. 

1837 68 Dana Min. 751 Solid asphalt-Ukc substances 
soluble in ether ami not in alcohol. 

Asphalt (asked t), v. [f. prec.] To cover or 
lay with asphalt. 

1872 City J'ress 6 Apr. (Comin.Councils A most opportune 
time for asphalting the thoroughfare. 1884 Rim ini; in 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 526/2 The streets are .. asphalted. 

Asphalted uwhclted),///. a. [f. prec. +-i n.] 
Covered or laid with asphalt. 

1845 Fenny Cycl. Supp. 1 . 146 Asphalted tiles, set in Ro¬ 
man ten lent, should le first applied as a co\ering to the 
wall. 1882 Fop. Sit. Monthly XXII. 192 In London llicie 
are about nine miles of asphalted streets 

Asphaltene (:vsi;elt/n). Client, [a. mod K. 
asphaltene, f. Asphalt + -km:.] A black snlul miB- 
Nlauce, burning like a resin, supposed to lie the 
solid constituent of asphalt. It is ait oxygenated 
hydio carbon. 

1837 68 Dana Min, 751 A black, lustrous, asphalt-like 
solid, bis asphaltene. 1872 Wai is /•/./. ( /nnt. 1 . 4 ' \ 

plialiene may be formed by the oxidation of pet rule tic. 

Asplialter .eskelt/u). [I. Ammi.vli* + -citC] 
One who lays down asphalt. 

1880 Daily Wt;»s 20 Mar* h 5/4 Find lb*- main approa* li to 
the Park in the hands of paviors and asphahers. 

Asphaltic ;vsf.vllik', a. [i. Asph.vli-ms + -u\] 
Of 1 he nature of, or containing, asphalt. Asphaltic 
Lake , pool, lake Asphalt ties : the 1 lead Sea. 

1643 Sin T. PmtmNK Retig. Mat. 1. $ 1 ) Tl.eie was ail as- 
phahifk ami Bituminous nature in that Lake be fine the fire 
of Gomorrah. 1658 I vmii k Annals 7-^4 I men whuh 
should onuluft him to the Asphahick Lake 1667 Mu.lux 
/*. L. 1. 41 j KIcalc to lit* Asphaltic Pool. 1809 J. Baioow 
Coin nth. vii. 512 Flaming JMilcgt thmi's asphaltic stieanis. 
1875 It re Dt\l. Arts I. 258 Asphaltic Mastr . is 1 oiuj^tsid 
of nearly pure carbonate of lime, and aljout 9 or 10 per cent, 
of bitumen. 

AsphaTtite, [ftd. t«r. aoifKiKTtrrjs bitumin¬ 
ous, I. «<7</>aATny.] llttumiuuus, asphaltic. 

1822 licit kowes iyit. I. 7«^S The Asphallile Lake. 

AsphaTtos, -us, -um, fonns of Asphalt. 
Asphe'terism asfc Uriz’m . [f. (Jr. ti ]>riv. 
-1- cp-os one's own, alter Gr. <ji{>tT(inctf.i 6 s ap¬ 
propriation.] 'l'liedocLine that there ought to be 
no private pioperty; communism. 

1794 Socini Y in C. Southey Life I 221 We prcadied 
Pamisocracy ami Asphete[r|ism everywhere. 1880 I»*>\\im n 
Southey 36 Coleridge, to silence objetlois, would publish a 
quarto volume on Pautisocracy ami Aspheterisiu. 

Asphe'terize, <*. rare. [f. as prec. after Spue- 
TEKI/.k, Gr. <j t^fip.] To jiractise asphetcriMn. 

1794 Coleridge in Southeys I.i/e 1. 227 Tlte preponder¬ 
ating utility of our asphetensing in Wales. 

Asphodel (atsfinh l). Tot. Alsofi 7asphodill. 
[ad. L. asphodil-us. asphodel-us, a. Gr. dat/ioScA-os, 
of unkn. origin. 'Fhe earlier form (ad. ined.L. affo- 
dillns) was Akfoihl, tj.v., whence 1 )affhi»il.] 

1. A genus of liliaceous plants with very hand¬ 
some flowers, mostly natives of the south of Kuro|«. 
The White Asphodel or King’s Spear covers large 
tracts of land in Apulia, where its leaves afford 
good nourishment to sheep. From the genus the 
order has sometimes been called Asphodeleiv. 

[1578 Lyte Dodoetts 649 This herbe is called in Greke 
aaSaSt Aos ; in shops Affoitilns.. in Lnglish also Aftodyl and 
Daflfodyll.] 1597 Gerard Herbal 85 J o shew vnto you the 
sundry sorts of asphovlils. .Dioscorides inaketh mention but 
of one asphodill : but Plinie set let h downe iwo. 1601 Hol¬ 
land Plniy II. 128 Asphodel hath a property to chase away 
mice and rats. i6iiCoTGR.,.If//«v^Vt'lFr.J,The Dafladilf, 
Affodill, or Asp hex! ill flower; also the root or bulbes thereof. 
1712 tr. Fomet's Hist. Drugs I. 39 'l‘he R*x»t is like the 
Asphodel, and yields. .Salt and On. 1859 Rau linson Hero- 
dot us iv. cxc. II l. 169 Dwellings, .made of the stems of the 
asphodel, and of rushes, wattled together. 1877 Mrs. King 
Disc ip ., l 7 go Bassi 1.51 The moonlight spires Of asphodel 
rose out of glossy tufts In straight white armies. 

b. By the poets made an immortal (lower, and 
said to cover the Elvsian meads. (Cf. Homer 
Odyss. xr. 539 ’Aa</>o8fAoy Xuficuy.) 

1634 Milton Contns 838 To embnthe In nectared lavers 
strewed with asphodel. 1658 Sir '!’. Browne Hydriot. 37 
The dead are made to eat Asphodel* about the Lly*ian 
meadows. 1713 Pole St. Cecilia's Day 74 Happy soul* who 
dwell In yellow meads of asphodel Or amaranthine bowers. 
a 1842 Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 170 Others 111 F.lysian val¬ 
leys dwell, Resting weary limbs at last on beds of asphodel. 
1858 Longf. Poems 90 He who wore the crown of asphodels. 
Descending, at my door began to knock. 

C. attrib. (sometimes = ‘ F.Iysian.’) 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Rcs.u xi, Is that a real Elysian bright, 
ness.. Is it of a truth leading us into beatific Asphodel 
meadows? 1847 Longf. E.v. ii. iv. 149 Hereafter crown 11s 
with asphodel flowers. 1857 Ruskin Pol. /icon. Art 37 In 
their race thro* the asphodel meadows of their youth. 

2. With qualifications, popularly applied to seve¬ 
ral other plants: 

a. Bog, English, or Lancashire Asphodel ( A T ar- 


thecium Ossifrapim), common on moorlands in 
Britain, fb. Bulbous Asphodel, a species of Orni- 
thogalum or 'Star of Bethlehem’ \U. pyrenait nnt). 
Ohs. c. False Asphodel, in America, a species of 
Tofieldia. d. Scotch Asphodel ( L'ojieldia pains- 
Iris), a British subalpinc plant. 

*S99 Gi rard Cat.,. tsphoi/elns J.ai/eastriensis, Laix a-.liire 
Asphodill. hiithosus. Bullions Aspliodill. 1834 Mary 
M own r F/r.ver-Lt ss. in Sk. Wat. Hist. *1851»195 The Lug. 
lish asphodel: In the turfy Ixjgs ye fimnd it. 1863 Larin*. 
Got i.D Belaud 190 In swampy spots clustered the white 
beads of the mountain asphodel. 

Asphodeliau nested/dian), </. [f. \.. asphodel- 
ns see |jrec.. +-1 a.\.] Of asphodel; Kljsian. 

1854 Klk.ii 1 ley Mythoi. (tr. 9- //. 4 loTheasphodeliuit in* ad. 

Asphyxia .d sli ksia . [motl.L., a. (ir. 
f. d priv. + <jijivt tv j»ii I sc whence nls<* asphy.\is has 
occas. been used). See also Asphyxy.] 

1 . lit. Stoppage of the pulse. 

1706 Pmi.uis,. \tpity.via. a CY->ation of the Pulse through- 
out 1 lie whole Body ; wbi* li is the highest di-giei-of Swoon¬ 
ing ami next i.i Death. 1731 Bahia, . Iy»/ri.i m, a !»«•- 
fieiemy «>r Privatitm *»f the Puls*- in wheie it 

st.ip-; for a l ime. 1864 Wi usint, Asphy.\ia . aj.|.li« «l als.^ 
to the collapsed state in tlii/lvra. with want of pulse. 

2 . J lie condition of susjH.mlid animation pro¬ 
duced by a deficiency of oxygen in the blood ; 
suffocation. AKo // s «. 

[It indicates a *ini»»iis infelicity of eiym.*l«.gy that the 
I-ulse in asphyxiated aiiimalst ontinucs t.> beat long afin all 
signs ol respiialoty a«ti*.n have * eased. AW. Ac,. /,. t. r-i.] 
1778 r. Brvn l* *////, I he (* lire of A-phv'xis *»r appaient 
deal Ii by Drowning. 1836 I odd Cy 1/. Aval. \ Fhy>. .-9 1 
Aspll) xia may be piodtu ed b) sei t i* .11 of the spinal cord 1858 
{ *• ^ I loi Ml- s .1 at. Brcakf. 1 . xii. i vo l ingviwig a-pb\xia 
<«l'v<,iiL 1872 I It M 1 Y Phvs. i\.<y8 W'h* t. a m.ui Usirangtcd, 
dr*rw neil, ur choked . w hat is tailed a-phy \i.* * oiiu •• c ii. 

Aspliy xial, </ [f. prec. + *al '.] » >J, 1 IJ tam¬ 

ing to, or characterized bv asjdi win. 

1836 'loon ( y. 1 . Anat. ,y Phys. I. .• Asphyxia! cli-- 
orib-rs. 1867 Fall MallSo. Si t, ><o 1 The a»ph>\i..l 
stage of chofera. 

Asphyxiate Yislt ksip i , [f. as piee + 

-ATI- *.] To affect with asphwia, lo stifiointe. 

1836 I «>i*n iytl. Anat. 4 /'Ins. I. /i 1 A tuilnt was 
asphyxiated by iving ill* trachea. 1866 ( k. \ st.th R* . 
23 Mar. 177 1 'I hc atmosphere »f imliiYeretitisiu, uii the 
contrary, half asphyxiates the very believer. 

Asphyxiated, ppL a. [f. i»rec. ^ -EIl] Af¬ 
fected with asphwia. suffocate*!. 

1836 l oDDt'j i/. At:af.<\ I'hys. 1 . . ti*> g *l !ie« .tr*»tid aileiies 
of ;in aspliyxiatid animal. 1870 11 . M \* Mil 1 vn Bine l ft. 
Alii. 257 Ibis blue air by wideh the -piiit lives, without 
which it becomes aspliyxiated. 

Asphyxiating, vbl. . h. [f. ns pice. -1 -in*. i.J 
Asjihvxiatinn, suhneation. 

1872 IIi ni ev F/tys. i\.oi> This asphyxiating process. 

Asphy xiating, ///, a. [J. as prec. t -t.v;-.] 
Lansing asphwia, suffocating. Also //g. 

1859 I . P.\«.i.i Citrate Cnmbcrxe. 166 Of :*')! a-j»h>\iating 
iniscries it is the worst. 1861 Aw/. A'*;. 20 July ( 3 I l.e still 
| dinner, or the asphyxiating drum. 

Asphyxiation (asti ksip’i-jany [n. of action 
f. Asphyxiate: see -atiox.] ’Fhe action of pro¬ 
ducing asphyxia, or condition of being asphyxi¬ 
ated ; suffocation. 

1866 Howells Li net. Life xix. 312 The purple verge *.< 
asphyxiation. 1883 Standard 19 Mar. 3/2 Abandoned to 
ga rot ting by night and asph) xia n*m by day. 

Asphyxiator (asfi•ksi,cq.\i [n. of agent f. 
as prec.: see -atuK.] An asphyxiating agent ; an 
apparatus for extinguishing lire by the agenc) oi 
carbonic acid gas, etc. 

1882 Standard 31 0 <l. 5.3 Portable fue engine* or a- 
sphyxiators on every car. 

Asphyxy v aslVksi\ [ad. F. asphy.x >e, ad. ].. 
asphyxia.] -- Asi*n v x 1 a. 

1784 tit/e\ Gartlane’x Catechism concerning the apparent 
Deaths, called Asphyxies Itransl. fr»au Fr.|. 1837 Brnuoi s 

Let. in Poems Introd. 103 About to awake front Iter a- 
sphyxy of a hundred years. 1882 G. Macoonai d' Weighed 
4 if 'ant. II. xv. 192 His letters, .absorbed her aimospiiere, 
and after each followed a period of mental asphyxy. 

Asphyxy, v. [f. prec. Cf. Fr. asphyx ier.] 
To asphyxiate. (Chiefly in pa. pple.j 
1843 Carlyle J\ist 4- Pr. (1838* 90 If .said soul be a- 
-sphyxied. 1881 Tvndau. Float. Matt. Air App. 334 A- 
sphyxied by the defect of oxygen. 

Aspic 1 (m spik). Fomts : 6 aspycke, 6 7 as- 
picke, aspike, 7 aspick, 7- aspic, [a. F. aspic 
asp, a. IT. aspic, unexplained derivative of L. 
aspid-em, nom. asp is : see Asp-.] 

1 . By-form of Asp-, used chiefly in poetry. 

1530 Pai.scr. 195T A spy eke sarpent, a spicy. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. 9- Cl. v. ii. 354 This is an Aspickcs traile. 1611 Fi.orio 
Aspide [It.], an aspike or aspe. 1649 Jkr. Tavi.or 67 . 
Exentp. 1. iv. 42 A little child should boldly put his finger 
in the cavern of an Aspick. 17*3 Addison Cato 111. v,Why 
did I ‘scape th’invenom'd Aspic’s rage. 1830 Tennyson 
Dream Fair H orn, xi, Shewing the aspic’s bite, 
b. all rib. 

1742 C. Owen Serpents 61 The Aspick Poison, which 
throws Persons into a pleasant Sleep, in which they die. 
1807 Lanu Let. ix, Breath. .like distillations of aspic poison. 

C -A r - 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch. Hen. r, 237 Stung with the 
Aspicke of invadeing feare. a 1797 II. Walpole Mem. 
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Geo. 111 (18^5) I. xviii. 261 Ixird Bute .. there first learned 
what an aspic was lodged near his bosom. 

2 . transf. * A piece of ordnance which carries a 
12 pound shot. The piece itself weighs 4250 
pounds.’ C. James A///. Diet. 1S16. (Peril, only Fr.) 
Aspic 2 (respik). [a. Kr. aspic (in hit tie d'aspic 
vulgar form of /mile de spic) for spit’, ad. It. sptgo 
the Great Lavender, orig. Spikenard, - OF. espic 
K- spirits (in metl.L.) Spikenard, collateral form of 
spica spike.] The Great Lavender or Spike {La¬ 
vandula Spied), a plant from which a volatile 
aromatic oil is obtained. 

1604 K. G. tr. 1 ) 'Acosta's /list. Indies iv. xxix. 288 Oyle 
<>f A spick e, which the I'hysitians and Painters vse mucli, 
the one for plasters, the oilier to vernish their pictures. 
1751 Cilvmukrs t>< 7 . s.v. Oil , Oil of aspic or spike. 1819 
Kki s Eneycl. 1 II, Aspic, .grows in plenty in Languedoc. 

Aspic ■ a-spik). Also S aspique. [a. 1 ' . aspic. 
Littrc suggests its derivation from aspic asp, be¬ 
cause it is 4 froid comme un aspic,’ a proverbial 
phrase in Kr.] A savoury meat jelly, composed 
of and containing meat, fish, game, hard-boiled 
eggs. etc. Also alt rib. in aspic-jelly. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi France q It. I. 47 Cased in ChryMal 
like our asp iq ucs. 1848 Ihackikay Win. Fair Ixii. u 366 > 
526 J lied., of an aspic of plovers* eggs. 1870 Hiskam.i 
Ltd hair xxi. 89 tie extracted a couple of fat liltle birds from 
their bed of aspic jelly. 

tA spide. Obs. Also 4 aspidis, 5 aspyde. [ad. 
L. asfidem , acc. of aspis : see A si'-. Cf. OK. as- 
pidc J By-form of Asp-. 

1000 Ags. Ps. xci. 13 pu ofer aspide (Vulg. supra aspi. 
dent] miht cade gangan. a 1300 K. Psalter ibid., < lure 
aspide and basilisk sal toil ga. 1393 Umim ('on/. 1. 57 A 
serpent, which that nspidis is cleped. 1483 C.\x ion Gold. 
Leg. 221 2 And did doo he put to her .. two aspydes. 1601 
lloi.t .\no Pliny II 356 As for the u^pides .. whoinsocwr 
they have stung, they die vpon it with a kind of deadly 
slcepine-.se. 

Aspidelite (aspi’dclaitX Min. [?f. Gr. iWiSr/- 
shield + -utk.] A variety of Titamtk found at 
Areiulal in Norway. Dana.) 

Aspie, -ier, obs. forms of ICspy, -if.r: see Aspy. 
t Aspi‘11, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. i + Spill v. 
OK. spillan.\ 

1. To spill, waste, rentier useless. 

e 1230 . D/« r. A‘. 148 peo pel forleosed & aspi lied a) bore god 
t>uruh wilmmge of here word. a 1250 Owl .y Sight. 348 So 
thu ini^t thine song aspi lie. 

2 . To destroy, kill. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 13 Lower htirh hcoforhernad and ehte 
aspi Had. £‘1275 Orison in (L /.. Misc. 140 Nc may nouhl 
l>e feoud his siiulc aspille. f 1305 .S 7 . Keuclm in A. F. P. 
18621 50 Mid pis .Askehert heo spac : pat child forto aspille. 
Aspin, obs. form of Aspen. 
fA'spine, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. Asi*- + 
-i.nk. (Cf. serpent-ine.)] Of or pertaining to an 
asp ; snaky. 

1644 (J caulks Sheph. Orae. viii, Could thy passion lend 
No sleiglitcr subject, for thy breath to spend Her aspine 
venome at. 

Aspirant taspai*»*rant, occas. arspirant', a. and 
sb. [a. K. aspirant and ad. L. aspi ran tem, pr. pple. 
of aspi re r, aspi rare : sec Aspirk v. and -ant.J 

A. adj. = Asm kino. 

1 . Striving for a higher position, seeking dis¬ 
tinction. 

1814 South ey Lett. (18561 II. 373, 1 receive plenty of let¬ 
ters from poets aspirant. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 1 . 343 
To muse upon eternity's constraint Round our aspirant souls. 

2 . Mounting up, ascending. 

1845 .M0z1.KY Blanco White, Fss. 11878) 11 . 134 Nature is 
retracing her aspirant steps, 1865 Swinburne Dolores 249 
With flame all round him aspirant Stood Hushed . .the tyrant. 

B. sb. One who aspires ; one who, with steady 
purpose, seeks advancement to high position, or 
the acquirement of some privilege or advantage. 

1751 Warhurton Pope's ll'ks., Ditnciad iv. 517 (Joo.) Kach 
aspirant .. had. proved his qualification and claim. 1823 
Byron yuan xiv. 57 Perhaps she wished an aspirant pro¬ 
founder, Hut whatsoe'er she wished, she acted right. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. ling. I. 253 The way to greatness was left 
clear to a new set of aspirants. 

b. Const, to, after, for. 

1738 Warhurton Dh\ Legal. I. 138 The /Aspirant to the 
Mysteries. 1835 Browning Paracelsus 11. 45 Degrade me 
..To an aspirant after fame, not truth! 1863 King lake 
Crimea (1876^ I. xiv. 218 A calculating and practical as. 
pirant to Empire. 1879 B. Taylor Germ. Lit. 179 Aspirants 
fur poetic honors. 

Aspirate (arspirAt), ppl. a. and sb. [ad. L. as¬ 
pi nit its, pa. pple. of aspi rare : see Aspikk v. and 
-ate 2. Cf. Kr. aspire*.] 

A. ppl. adj. = Aspirated. 

? 1669 Holder (J.) They are not aspirate, i.e. w ith such an 
aspiration as //. 1751 Chambers Cycl ., The Spirit us of the 

Greeks, our It aspirate. 1879 Whitney Skr. Gram. 13 Con¬ 
sonants—Aspirate Mutes. 

B .sb. 

1. A consonantal sound in which the action of 
the breath is prominently marked; one which is 
followed by or blended with the sound of h. 

(Modem phonologists generally apply the term to a con¬ 
sonantal diphthong consisting of a mute or stop followed by 
'the Mipping-out of an audible bit of Jiatus or aspiration, 


between the breach of mute-closure and the following 
sound' (Whitney), which is believed to be the character of 
the Sanskrit 'aspirates,' and to have been the original value 
of the Gr. But the term is also applied in Gr. gram¬ 

mar to the current fricative value of these letters; and in 
the Roman alphabet generally to any modification of sound 
indicated by the addition of h ; e. g. to the Celtic bit, nth 
( = ?', and nasalized 7»<; in Hebrew it has been given to the 
gutturals, and in other languages it has been used with 
similar vagueness 1. 

l 7 2 7 5 1 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Some.. write the aspirates, 
or letters aspirated. I bid. The eastern languages which do 
not express the vowels, do yet express the Aspirates. 1859 
Mrs. Sciiimmkh'KNNinck Prine. Beauty 111. in. §31 Guttur¬ 
als, and rough aspirates, and strongly marked consonants 
are the most sudden and forcible inflections. 1879 Wiimnev 
Sir. Gram. 13 That the aspirates, all of them, are real 
mutes <>r contact sounds, and noi fricatives dike European 
th,ph , eh, elc.i is l*eyoml question. 

2 . The simple sound of the letter 11, or its equi¬ 
valent the TTV(v/.ta 6 <i<jv, or spirit us asper .*) of 
Greek grammar. Esp. applied to the initial It- so 
often ‘dropped,’ or improperly inserted, by the 
uneducated in England. 

1725 Pork Pref. Homer, The feebler zEolic which often 
rejects its aspirate or takes off its accent. 1872 Geo. Ki.iot 
Middlent, xxxv, 11873* l 9& A Middle-march mercer of polite 
manners and superfluous aspirates. 1877 Punch 18 Aug. 65 
Our old Cockney friend, 'Arry, who is weak in aspirates. 

■ Some writers have altered this word to asperate, 
after the spirit its asper of the Latin grammarians, 
an ingenious but unfounded conceit. \_ 
Aspirate (a-spir^l , v. [f. L. aspTrdl- ppl. 
stem of aspi rare : see pree. Cf. K. asfirer.] 

1 . trans. To pronounce with a breathing ; to add 
an audible effect of the breath to any sound ; to 
prefix 11 to a vowel, or add 11 or its supposed equi¬ 
valent to a consonant sound. Also absol. 

a 1700 Drvdkn (J.i Our w and h aspirate. 1706 Pinmrs, 
Aspirate, to pronounce with an Aspiration. 1801 Mar, 
Edgeworth Irish Hulls xi. <1832*226 Londoners (are) al¬ 
ways aspirating where they should not, and never aspira¬ 
ting where they should. 1877 Lvi Ji.11. Landm. 1. iv. 33 The 
Celts have aspirated the letter m i ngt/mi. 

2 . trans. To draw out a gas or vapour from a 
vessel: cf. Aspirator, a, h. 

1880 Mature XXI. 437 ] Je proposes to aspirate the vapours 
of the chambers. 

Aspirated (a - spirited , ///. a. Kronounced 
with a breathing ; having the sound of H prefixed, 
added, or blended. 

1668 Wilkins Peal Char. 13. 26 Consonants, to which 
they add 20 other aspirated Syllables. 1864 Max Sli elerAV. 
Lang II. iii. 146 Aspirated checks. 

Aspiration .espirci'jan). Also 6 adsp-. [ad. 
L. aspiration-cm, n. of action f. aspinire: sec 
Aspire and -atio.v] 

I. Krom Am’irk. 

fl. The action of breathing into ; inspiration. 

a 1535 More li’ks. 357 1R.1 Without the adspiracion and 
helpe of whose especial I grace no labourc of man can profile, 
c 1534 tr. Pol. I erg. hug. Hist. 118461 I. 169 Which thinge 
[he) .. sayde not withoute the aspiration and assent of the 
llollie Spirit. 

2 . 'The action of breathing or drawing one’s 
breath ; a breath, sigh, techn. The drawing in of 
air in, or as in, breathing. 

1607 Topsell Serpents 746 Corrupt infiamation taking 
away freedom or easines.se of aspiration. 1659 Leak Water, 
soles. 7 ()ne. .of those Syphons containes so much Air that it 
cannot be drawn forth by aspiration. 1775 Sheridan Rivals 
11. i- 11883) f)3 There is .. not an aspiration of the breeze, but 
hints some cause. 1823 K. Cooper Pioneer xxv. <18691110/2 
She. sighed with an aspiration so tow that it was scarcely 
audible. 1869 ling. A lech. 31 1 )cc. 379/2 Valves of aspiration 
. .send the air into the body of the apparatus. 

13 . That which is breathed out, an exhalation. 

1635 Swan Spec. Atundi vi. § 2 11643* l 9& An hot and dric 
aspiration exhaled out of the earth. 

4 . The action of aspiring; steadfast desire or 
longing for something above one. 

1606 Smaks. Tr. <$• Cr. »v, v. 16 That .spirit of his In aspi¬ 
ration Kfts him from the earth, a 1748 Watts<J.> A sool in¬ 
spired with the warmest aspirations after celestial beatitude. 
1862 Trollope Ortey Farm xlvii. 340 Assured that he need 
regard no woman as too high for his aspirations. 1866 
Alger Sotit. Mat. Man m. 120 Aspiration is a pure up¬ 
ward desire for excellence. 

II. From Aspirate. 

5 . The action of aspirating: see Aspirate v. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvm. Ixxxv. (1495) 835 This 

name Pigargus hath none aspiration, .and so it shall not be 
wryten wyth . h. but some men wryte Phigargus: ami (lone 
amys. 1546 Langley Pot. I'erg. De Invent. 1. vi. 13 b, H is 
no letter but a signe of aspiracion. 1646 Sir T. Brow ne 
Pseud. Rp. 130 The addition of an h, or aspiration of the 
letter w. 1845 O’Donovan Irish Gram. 39 Aspiration .. of 
the Celtic .. may be defined as the changing of the radical 
sounds of the consonants from being stops of the breath tu 
a sibilancc, or from a stronger to a weaker sibilance. 

0 . An aspirated sound or letter; the letter ii or 
its equivalent; the breathings (') and (*) in Greek ; 
~ Aspirate sb. 

c 1550 Grafton Briteyn <R.) Pritaonia in Greke, with a 
circumflexed aspiracion, doth signific metalles. 1605 J. 
Dove Confut. Ath . 61 The letter n He, which is hut an’ as¬ 
piration. 1645 Fuller Good Th. in Bad T. {1841) 62 What 
is no substantial letter but a bare aspiration. 1673 Hicker- 
ingill Greg. Father Greyb. 292 Of less standing in the Uni¬ 
versity, than Greek accents and aspirations. 1824 J. John¬ 


son Tyjfiogr. i l. 282 The Greek vowels admit of two aspira¬ 
tions, yiz. spirit us asper 1 * 1 and spiritus lenis (' J. 

Written asperation ; see Aspirate sb. * . 

J581 Marbkck Bh. of Motes 558 The letter of Asperation 
being altered out of his place. 

Aspirator (arspirz-tuj). [n. of agent f. (on U 
analogies) L. aspinire: sec Aspire v. and -ator. 
Cf. F. aspi rat cur.] He who or that which as¬ 
pirates, breathes, or blows upon ; spec. a. an appa¬ 
ratus for drawing a stream of air or gas through 
a tube ; b. an instrument for evacuating pus from 
al scesses by means of an exhausted receiver ; c. a 
kind of winnowing or fanning machine. 

1863 Watts Diet. Cheat. I. 427 Mohr's aspirator has the 
form of an ordinary gasometer. 1878 T. Bryant/ *ract. Surg. 
20,1 have drawn offthe pus from a chronic abscess with the 
aspirator. 1883 K. Ingkksoll in Harper's Mag. June 76/1 
The wheat, .falls into an aspirator on the seventh Jloor. 

Aspiratory (asp3i«* ratari) f a. rare- 0 , [f. prec., 
as if ad. L. *aspiniton'us : see -onv.] Of or per¬ 
taining to aspiralion. 1864 in Webster. 

Aspire (aspai-'-j), v. Forms: 5 6 aspyre, 6-7 
aspier, 6- aspire. [(?a. K. aspirc-r), ad. L. asp-, 
adspird-rc to breathe upon, seek to reach, f. ad 
to, al +spinl-re to breathe. The OF. aspirer is 
prob. partly for enspircr , ad. L. inspirit re: see 
A- pref 10.] 

I. To breathe into or forth. 

11 . trans. To breathe (breath or Spiritual in¬ 
fluence) to or into ; to inspire. Obs. 

153a More Confut. I'indalc Wks. 507/1 Though god., 
aspired them his grace therein. 1533 Apol. xlix. Wks. 
^27/2 To spreade hi> beanies vpon vs, and :i>pirc hys breth 
into vs. 1633 P. Fekichi-.k Purple 1 st. 1. lix, ' 1 ‘bereto may 
he his grace and gentle heat aspire. 

12 . iutr. To breathe forth, exhale. Obs. rare. 

< 1750 Sih-.nstonk J/’X’jt. (1764) 1. 290 In what lonely vale 
Of balmy med’cine's various field, aspires The blest re- 
frigeren! ? 

II. To l)realhe desire towards. (Cf. Anhele.) 

3 . intr. To have a fixed desire, longing, or ambi¬ 
tion for something at present above one ; to seek 
to attain, to pant, long. a. with to. 

1 1460 Fortescue Abs. Lint. Mon. 11714) 59 Mannys Cor- 
age is so noble that naturally he aspyreth to hye thyngs and 
to l>c exaltyd. 1558 Knox First Blast < Arh.i 20 Woman oght 
to be repressed, .if vhe aspire to any dominion. 1651 IIobbes 
l.eviath. 1. iv. 15 Any man that aspires to true knowledge. 
1781 Gibbon Dec/, .y F. 111 . 225 The Barbarian still aspired 
to the rank of master-general of the armies of the West. 
1839 Keichtley Hist. Fug. II. 52 Is it not possible that 
Pole secretly aspired to the hand of the princess Mary? 

b. with after, at ; for, obs. 

160 6 G. \V[oodcocke) Hist. Justine 31 b, Which citty.. 
began to aspire at the whole Empire of Greece. 1649 
L> ye lack Poems <1659* 22 |Thou] A spired st for the ever¬ 
lasting Crowne. 1675 Traherne Ctir. Ethics xvi. 246 We 
are able to desire, and aspire after .. the very throne of 
God. 1788 V. Knox U'inter Even. 1 . 11. viii. 165 He who 
aspires at the character of a good man, 1794 Sullivan Ciev> 
Mat. II. 399 To aspire after a more perfect knowledge of 
his nature. 1869 I -. N ewman Misc. 210 He does not lead 
the learner to aspire at any thing higher. 

c. with inf. 

c 1460 (See 3 a.] 1591 Shaks. Tioo Gent. hi. i. 153 Wilt 
thou aspire to guide the heauenly Car? 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, h. xxii. $ 15 Aspiring to be like God in power. 1879 
Froude Cxsar xviii, Milo was aspiring to be made consul. 

d. absol. 

1592 Warner Alb. F.ng. vn. xxxvii. (1612) 185 To aspire 
is law’full, if betwixt a Meane it stand. 1764 Golds m. 
Trav. 363 N'e powers of truth, that hid my soul Aspire. 1877 
E. Conder Bas. Faith ix. 383 Man aspires. An immense 
instinct in his nature points upward, like a spire of flame. 

t 4 . trans. To have an ardent desire for, to pant 
or long for, to be ambitious of, aim at. Obs. 

1596 Seknser F. Q. V. 5 x. 41 How for to depryve Mcrcilla 
of her crowne, by her aspyred. 1623 Cockeram Diet. lit. s.v. 
Cleopatra, He aspired the Empire. 1652 Brome Jcn\ Crew 
1. 362 But I aspire no meriLs, nor popular thanks. 1816 
Southey Lay of Laureate Proem. 20 And Love aspired with 
Faith a heavenward flight, 

III. To rise, mount up. (Influenced in use by 
various meanings of Spire sb. and v .) 

5 . intr. To rise up, as an exhalation, or as smoke 
or fire; hence gen. to mount up, taper up, tower, 
ascend, rise high, become tall. 

1591 Spenser Ruins of Time 408 Pyramides, to heauen 
aspired. 1598 Shaks. Merry Wwes v.v. xoi Whose flames 
aspire, As thoughts do blow- them higher and higher. 1676 
Worlidgk Cider 11691) 44 The Tree is more apt to aspire 
than any other Apple-tree. 1697 Dryuen Firg. Georg, in. 
824 Tisiphone. .every* Moment rises to the Sight: Aspiring 
to the Skies. 1738 Johnson London 208 Orgilio secs the 
golden pile aspire. ^ 1855 Ld. Houghton Burial Gr. Scu¬ 
tari, Above the domes of loftiest mosques, These pinnacles 
of death aspire. 

6 . fg. (with some sense df 3 combined.) 

1585 Abp. Sandys Ser/n. (1841) 146 To whose works man's 
thoughts aspire not. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 201 It 
aspircth to the very top of ostentation. 1768 Bf.attif. Minstr. 
t. vii, Let thy’ heaven-taught soul to heaven aspire. 1832 
Words tv. Poems of l mag. xli, Mount from the earth; as¬ 
pire ! aspire ! 

17 . To grow up to (the age of). Obs. rare . 

1576 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 11826) 508 The Gardein.. 
shall kcepe his (lands), until! the warde aspire to foure- 
tecne. 1596 Spenseb F. Q . 1. vi. 23 To ryper yearcs he gan 
aspire. 
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f* 8. traits. To mount up to, soar to, reach, at- 
in. Also Jig. Obs. 

CS8» A. Andreson Scrm. Paules Crosse 89 The vigor., 
ould valiantly aspyre the top of smallest twigges. c 1585 
lire Em 1. 68 And to aspire the bliss That hangs on quick 
hievement of my love, Thyself and I will travel in dis- 
lise. 159a Shaks. Korn. 4 Jtii. in. i. 122 That gallant 
irit hath aspir'd the clouds. 1596 Chapman* Iliad x. 309 
>rth went they .. and presently aspir'd The guardless 
iracian regiment fast bound with sleep, and tir'd. 

i; = Expire. (Cf. OF. espirer, and-sec A- pref. 9.) 

1574 Hkllowes Guenara's E/ist . {1577) 60 Christe aspir- 
g uppunthe Crosse. 

r Aspi re. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] Aspiration. 

1562 J 7 Norton in Farr's S. P. (1845) II. 459 Heau'd vp, 
irl'd downe, dismay'd, or in aspire. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
'•tig. Med. 76 Whose earthly fumes choak my devout as- 
res. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. iii. § 28 (1713) 240 Thy 
rious Aspires, .after the true Knowledge of thy Maker. 

* Aspi red, ///. a. Obs. [f. Aspire v. + -kd.] 
aving raised itself, elevated, lofty. 
t599 Bp. Hai.l Sat., DeJ Envie 35 Those bays, and that 
pired thought, In carclesse rage, she sets at worse than 
-ught. 1627 Speed Eng Abridged, King Henry the 8 .. 
id their aspired tops at his own feetc. 

Asprrement. Obs. rare. [a. OF. aspire- 
cut, f. aspirer : see Ann he v. and -me.nt.] 

L. Breathing, breath. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 93 Air.. Of whose kinde his as- 
rementes Taketh every hvissh creature. 

1 . Aspiring, aspiration, steadfast upward desire. 
:6o7 Brewer Lingua tti. vi. in Hazl. Dodsl. IX. 399 Bv 
rich asnirement she her wings displays, And herself 
ither, whence she came, upraise, a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. 
63 VII. 483 And not Christ only, but God also, is the 
jeel of our aspirement. 

Aspirer (aspawTai), [f. Aspire v. + -eh 1 .] One 
ho aspires. , 

^84 Cof ie 0/I.etter 46 A troden path of al aspirers. 1597 
asiel Civ. Wares 11. xv, Th'aspirer once atlaind unto the 
p, Cuts off those meanes by which himsclfc got up. 1674 
JR NET Royal Martyr, Semi. <1710) 30 To satisfie the pre* 
isions of all these lofty Aspirers. 1847 Eclec. Rev. XXVI. 
o The dreamy, irresolute aspirer. 

Aspiring*(aspoio-riij),t'^/./A [f. as prec. + -ingL] 
L. Aspiration, steadfast upward desire, longing. 
1584 Copie 0/Letter 46 Neither is this arte of aspiring new 
straungc. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple lsi. vi. v, To lackey 
tc of these is all my prides aspiring. 1783 W. F. Martvn 
rog. Mag. II. 55 Frozen regions, .might naturally be sup- 
sed to damp the aspirings of genius. 1821 Southev l 'is. 
uigem. xi. Wks. X. 238 Here were the gallant youths of 
gh heroic aspiring. 

\ 2 . The upward tapering of a spire, etc. Obs. rare . 
1634 Sir T. Herrkrt Trav. 211 (T.) Nor are those so fas- 
Jious in pyramidical aspirings, nor curious in architecture 
as in many lesser towns. 

Aspi’ring, ///. a. [f. as pree. + -iso 2 ] 

L. Ardently desirous of advancement or distinc- 
on ; of lofty aim, ambitious. 

1577 tr. Ballinger*s Decades (1592) 154 We which are not 
that aspiring mind. 1679 Establ Test. 5 Having little 
ft of all their aspiring Graspings after Empire. 1756 IJlrkk 
iud. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 1 . 12 Even virtue is dangerous, 
an aspiring quality, that claims an esteem, .independent 
the countenance of the court. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
408 Two able and aspiring prelates. 

2 . Rising, tapering upward, soaring. 

-1565 T. Koiunson Atary Mag. 416 Beheld th* asp[i]ringe 
wer of vaine delight. 1669 Woklidgk Syst. Agrtc. {1681) 
5 It is usual to select aspiring Trees. 1718 Pope Iliad 
1. 368 To sure destruction dooms the aspiring wall. 1810 
>uthey Kehama xix. v, Wks. VII 1 . 160 Upward, to reach 
; head. For myriad years the aspiring Brama soar'd, 
b fig. (with some sense of i combined.) 

1579 Spenser Shop It. Cal. Oct. 84 Then make thee winges 
thine aspyring wit. 1665 9 Boyle Occas. Rejl. (1675) 48 
he devout Keflectur cannot take an occasion of an aspiring 
[editation ; as in a hopeful morning the humble Lark can. 

Aspi'ringly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In an 
tpiring manner; ambitiously. 

1627 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. Pref. (1640) 17 We 
ay not be too aspiringly wise. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
hales. Char. xix. 481 Aufidius is aspiringly self-seeking. 

Aspi'ringness. [f. as prec. + -ness*.] Aspiring 
ualily, ambitiousness. 

1859 in Worcester, a 1866 J.Grote Exam. Util. Phil. vi. 
2 The aspiringness or upward tendency of human nature. 

Aspish. (cuspij), a. [f. Asp 2 + -isii,] Of or 
ertaining to asps ; snaky. 

1608 Topsfi.l Serpents 632 Wicked gain .. Which Lyhian 
mths and aspish wares have brought into our lands. 1630 
Taylor (water P .)/Pater Connor. Wks. 111. 6/2 With 
spish poyson poysoning men. 

Asplenium, Bot .: see Spleenwort. 

Asport (&spo*ut), v. [ad. L. asportd-re , f. as- 
s abs-—ab - away + port a-re to carry.] To carry 
way, remove feloniously. 

1621 Molle Camera*'. Liv. Libr. Pref., [Which] he used 
»asport and make his owne. 1882 Blackiv. Mag. Nov. 622 
■nagery asported not appropriated, seized but unassimi- 
ited. 

Asportation (respond jsn). [ad. L. asporld- 
’on -cm , n. of action f. asp or tare : see prec. and 
tTiON.] The action of carrying off; in Jaw, felo- 
ious removal of property (see quot. 1768). 

1502 Arnold Chron. (1811) 175 Suchc asportacion or awey- 
erynge. 1654 Addr. in Sibles' Ileaventy Con/. Wks. 1863 
1 , 416 She dreams of a bodily asportation, .of Christ. 1768 
lackstonk Comm. IV. 231 A bare removal from the place 
VOL. I. 


in which he found the goods, though the thief docs not quite 
make off with them, is a sufficient asportation. 

+ Aspo'sit, ppl. a. Sc. Obs. [by some confu¬ 
sion for disposal, Disposed.] In phr. Ill asposii \ 

a. evil-disposed ; b. indisposed, ill. 

1535 Stewart Cron.Scot. II. 541 Thair is in this kinrik 3c 
ken, Rycht mony ill. .asporit men. Ibid. Ill. 215 Quhilk in 
his bed richt evill asposit la. 

A-spout (aspnu't), advb. phr. [A prep} + 
Spout vb] On the spout, spouting. 

1870 Daily News 17 May, [It] has its fountains aspout. 

A-Sprawl (asprp’D, advb. phr. [A prep A 4- 
Sprawl.] In a sprawling posture, sprawling. 

1878 R. Jefferies Gamekeeper at //. 157 lie throws him¬ 
self all a-sprawl upon the ground. 1880 — Gt. Estate 73 
Dropping a-sprawl. 

Aspray, obs. form of Osprey. 

A-spread (aspred), advb. phr. [A prep A + 
Spread v.] Spread out, spread abroad. 

1879 Browning Ned Bratts 162 His brown hair burrst a- 
spread. 1881 Academy 3 Sept. 184/1 She threw up both 
hands, with the thumbs and fingers all aspread. 

Asprete, obs. form of Asperity. 

t Aspri'ng, v. Ohs. For forms see Spuing v. 
[OK .aspringan, f. A- pref I +■ sprittgait to SPRING.] 

1. To spring up, leap. 

c 1315 Shoreham 120 lne joye he gan to aspryngc. 

2 . To spring forth, spread abroad. 

c 1000 A£lfricOV«. vii. n pa asprungon eallc wyllspringas. 
1175 Cott. Horn. 227 pa asprang pis3edwcld ofer all middenard. 

0. To spring into existence, originate, arise. 

c 1000 j'Ei.fric Horn. (Sweet 831 Da asprungun Xedwolmenn 
on Oodes jcla^unge. c 1175 Cott. Horn. 227 Of ban asprang 
pet eberiscc folc. <1485 Digby Myst. 111. 1173 pis kenred 
is a-sprongyn late. Loo, mastyrs, of swyche a stokkc he cam. 

A-sprout (asprcurl), cuivb. phr. [A prep A + 
Sprout v.] In a spronting condition, sprouting. 

1880 Browning Dram. ldyls t Docto* 79 Nip these foolish 
fronds of hope a-sprout. 

t Aspy’, sb. Obs. [a. AF. * aspic = OF. espie 
Spy. Tnc prevalent spelling of both sb. and vb. 
in early ME.; in 15th c. espy, after Ft., came into 
common usc.]=Spy sb. 

1297 R. Glouc. 557 Hii addc gode aspies, hou hii horn Jx> 
l>ere, 1380 Sir Fcrutnb. 5232 To pe Amerel pe aspyc ajen 
is went. 1382 Wyclif Prov. xi. 6 Wicked men in thcr aspies 
shal l>e take. 1467 Marg. Paston Lett. 576 II. 308 He .. 
sendyth dayly aspics to understand what fclcssnepe kep>c 
the place. 

t Aspy, v. Obs. [a. AF. *aspie-r~ OF. espier, 
mod. Spier, lo Espy : see prcc.] = ExpY v. 

C1230 Auer. R. 196 I 5 e wilderncsse heo aspieden us to 
slean. < 1420 Paiiad. on Hnsb., Where the swarines dwell 
is crafte to aspie. 1536 Bellenpene Cron . Scot. II. 102 
He was aspyit makatiu derision. 

Aspying, -Iy, etc.: see Espying, -ly. 

Aspylede (Shoreham): see Spile v. 
A-square (askwe^j), advb. phr. [jxjrh. A prepA 
+ Square.] On the sotiare; aloof, al a safe distance. 

c 1400 Beryn 586 Hym uad been letter to have goon more 
a-sware. ibid. 596 That herd the pardoner wele, and held 
him better a square. Ibid. 643 The Fardoncre .. held him 
[rishtl a square, by pat othir syde. 

A-squat (askwg-t), advb. phr. [A prep A + 
Squat?) In a squatting posture, squatting. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811> I. xvi. 101 There was the 
odious Solmes sitting aMjuat between my mother and my 
sister, c 1784 Roltiad Ded. (1709) 18 Where wisdom sits 
a-squat in starch disguise. 1863 Browning Sordello 1. Wks. 
III. 273 Crawl in then hag, and crouch asquat. 

Asquint (askwi*nt), adv. (and a.) Forms: 3- 
asquint, 4 a squynte, 5 asquynt, 7 a squint. 
[Of uncertain origin ; apparently f. A prep A and 
a word corresponding to l)u. schuinte 'slope, slant,’ 
of the independent use of which no instances sur¬ 
vive ; the later squint adv. and adj. being an anhetic 
form of asquint, and squint vb. and sb. still later 
derivatives of this. Evidence is wanting to deter¬ 
mine whether the original word was actually 
adopted from Dutch, or was a cognate word, unre¬ 
corded inOE.; thetotal absence of any related words 
in OE. (or ON.) makes the latter improbable.] 

I. With look or a synonymous verb, 
i. Of voluntary turning of the eyes. 

1 . (To look) to one side instead of straight¬ 
forward; obliquely, out at the comers of the eyes. 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 212 Auh winckeS o&ere half, & hiholdefio 
luft & asquint. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. 560 Looking some¬ 
what asquint. 1611 Dekkkr Roar. Girle Wks. 2873 III. 20a 
Didst ncucr see an archer, .lookea squint when he drew his 
bow? 1679 Kverard Pop. Plot 11 Who looking on me a- 
squint, went down the Privy Stairs. 1822 H azlitt Table T. 
I. x. 217 lie does not survey the objects of nature as they are 
in themselves, but lookes asquint at them. 

b. transf. of things. 

1642 Fuller Holy St Prof State tit. vii. 168 Let not the 
front look asquint on a stranger, but accost him right at his 
entrance. 1657 B. I . Heroic Educ. in N.ffQ. 19 June 1880, 
492 Sweden is a country on which the sun does not look 
asquint. 

c . Jig. of mental vision. 

1601 Cornwallyes Ess. ii. xxviii, To look a squint, our 
hand looking one way and our heart another. 1639 Salt- 
marsh Praet. Poticie 8i Be not loo fixt nor intent upon 
what is before you. .but looke asquint into your considera¬ 
tions and about you. 


2 . With reference to various mental altitudes, of 
which averted, oblique, sidelong, or furtive glances 
are the outward expression : arch. (To look) 

a. with distrust, suspicion; jealously, askance. 

1413 Lydg. Py/gr. Sow/e 11. xlv. 51 Thou somtyme ar this 

mettist with enuye, that loked asquynt. 1670 Cotton Esfier- 
non 11. vi. 252 The envy of many of the greatest men. .who 
had long look'd a squint upon the Duke's Prosperity. 1729 
Savage Wanderer fl I. 229 Envy asquint the future wonder 
eyes. 

b. with unfairness, with prejudice or partiality. 

1605 B. Jon.son /W/. Ded., Men will impartially, and not 

asquint, look toward the Office and Function of a Poet. 
1655 GURnall Chr. in Arm. 1. 376 O Sirs, do we think that 
Christ's love looks asquint ? doth he pray for one child 
more than another? 

C. with an eye drawn aside by interest. 

1627 Sasderson.SV/v//. I. 270 11 is heart even then hankered 
after the wages of unrighteousness when he looked asquint 
upon Balaaks liberal offer. 2678 Trial Coleman in Howell 
St. Trials (i8i 6> VIL 12 He had a little too much eye to 
the reward; he looked too much a-squinl ujwn the matter 
of money. 

d. with furtive or stolen glances. 

1725 Poi'E Odyss. xix. 82 In ambush here to lurk by night, 
Into the woman-state asquint to pry. 1845 Cari.vi.k C*om- 
7('<7/u37i) HI. 228 Peering asquint into the Holy of Holies. 

1 3 . To cast a passing glance ; Jig. to make inci¬ 
dental reference. Obs. 

a 1638 Mede Apost. Later Times <1641'33 [Nothing] may 
so much as look asquint upon any other object, or behold 
any other face but the face of God alone. 1650 Bi lwer 
Authropomet. xxii. 230Others, .have lookt asquint upon the 
liody of Woman. 

ib./ig. To glance unfavourably or adversely ; lo 
reflect unfavourably upon. Obs. 

1658 Osoorn .•!</"'. to Son 1673 239 Uncharitable Censures 
..against any judgement looking a squint upon theirs. 

ii. Of habitual obliquity of vision. 

4 . esp. (To look) obliquely through defect in the 
eves, to have the axes of the eyes not coincident, 
so that they look in different directions; to squint. 

1398 Tmkvisa Barth. De I\ R. vi. iv. 0495I 191 A place 
that is to bryghte. .ofte makyth chyldren to foke a squynte. 
1540 Kavnalu Birth Alan 111. iii. 0634' 185 Of Goggle-eyes, 
or looking a-squint. 1657 Coi.vn. II hi^s Su/p/ic. U751 20 
lli> other eye look'd so asquint, That it was hard to ward 
his dim. 1675 Houbks Homer 21 Lame of one leg he was : 
and looked asquint. 1767 Churchill Rosciad Poems 11769' 

l . 20 Doth a man stutter, look a-squint, or hall? a 1849 P01. 
Loss of Breath Wks. 1864 IV. 305 The looking asquint—the 
showing my teeth. 

b . fig. and transf. of things. 

C1744 Swift H’ks. 1841 II. 73 Rather than suffer his learn¬ 
ing to look asquint as it docs, and make so frightful a figure 
from* the press. 1881 Blackik Lay Serin, i. 31 The beer- 
toper .. finding the moon looking somewhat asquint, the 
houses all nodding. 

c . fig. of mental vision : (To look) awry, so as to 
miss seeing or see dUtortcdly. 

1616 W. Fordk Serui. 35 If old, wee looke a squint, and 
see not death before our eyes, 1643 StK T. Brownk Relig. 
Med . 7 Those vulgar heads that look asquint on the face of 
Truth. 

II. With other verbs, rare. 

5 . Off lo one side ; obliquely. ? Obs . 

1645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1851,203 Whether is common 
sense flown asquint, 1651 Cleveland Rupert. 13 Conld 1 
thus write asquint, then Sir long since You had been sung a 
Great and Glorious Prince. 

B. quAsi-fl^. (Only in pred. or after the sb. eye.) 

1643 Anno. IK Bridges' Observ. I Par 1 As if every eye 
were asquint, c 1661 Argyle's Last Will in Hart Mis*. 
(17461 VI 11 . 29/1 His Eyes very* much a-squint, so that he 
was nicknamed, in Scotland, Gteed Argyte. a 1764 R. Lloyd 
Prog. Envy Wks. 1774 1 .139 Aghastly grin and eyes asquint. 
1876 Emerson Ess. Scr. 1. iv. 126 The eye is muddy and 
sometimes asquint. 

A-squirni (askwaum), advb. phr. [A prep A + 
Squirm v.] On the squirm, squirming, writhing or 
wriggling. ( U. S.) 

1866 Howells Venet. Life 257 Gigantic eel* writhing 
everywhere set the soul asquirin. 

Ass (u?s). Forms: 1-2 assn, 2-S asse, 3 ass 
(3-5 as, 3 has, 4-5 a nasse). PI. 4- asses : 1 nss- 
an, 2-4 assen, 3-4 asse (southern). [OE. assa 

m. has no exact analogue in the cognate langs. 
OE. had also fsof, app. for (set, (sil , the common 
Tent, form, = OS. and OHG. csil (mod.G. esc/, 
Du. ezel\ Golh. asilus, like the Celtic and Slav, 
names (O Irish asal, Lith. a si/as, OSlav. os/:— 
*osi/u-) evidently ad. L. asinus. P rom the Celtic 
was the Old Northumbrian asal, assal, assatd, the 
only form in Lindisf. Gospels (occurs 10 limes). 
Of the latter, assa was perh. a diminutive, formed 
like the dim. proper names Ccad da, rid la, Off a, 
etc., which at length displaced the earlier {sob. 
slssa had also fern, assen , on the type of fyxttt, 
ivylfen, ndfen, which did not survive into ME, 
where hc-assc, she-asse, occur already in Wyclif. 
Jack ass, Jenny-ass are modem familiar appella¬ 
tions. 

The reputed OE. fern, asse seems to be an error founded 
on assan Jotan in which ass is no mnre fern, than are lion, 
tiger, in lion's whelp, tigers cub . The ON. asua f., asm 
m. appear to be independent late adaptations of I* asina, 
asinus. not actually connected with the OE. The Celtic, 
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Teut., and Slavonic can hardly have been independent adop¬ 
tions of ihe L.; the Slav, was apparently taken through 
Teutonic : was the latter through Celtic? The Ass had no 
original Aryan name: L. asinus, Or. ovo* (?=otn-<*\ were 
prob. of Semitic origin : cf. Heb. pDN dthbn, she-ass.] 

1 . A well’known quadruped of the horse kind, dis-* 
tingnished from the horse by its smaller size, long 
ears, tuft at end of tail, and black stripe across the 
shoulders. Found wild in western and south¬ 
western Asia, where it has been used from the 
earliest ages as a beast of burden, and whence, in 
later times, it appears to have been introduced as 
a domestic animal into Europe. 

(In familiar use, the name ass is now to a great extent 
superseded by donkey (in Scotland cuddic' \ but ass is al¬ 
ways used in the language of Scripture, Natural History, 
proverb, and fable ; also, in ordinary use, in Ireland.) 

c 1000 .Elfric A'nmb. xxii. 23 Se assa geseah 5 one engel. 
riooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxL 2 Sona finde jyt ane assene 
Setij^ede, and hyre folan mid hyre. — John xii. 15 Uppan 
assau folan sittende. 1*1175 l-a mb. Horn. 3 Heo noaien he 
asse and here coll. 1297 K. Glouc. 404 Hii ete Her hors.. 
and hassen ar hii lete. c 132s Ctntr de L. 6453 Fyftene 
hundred a-.se Bar wyn and oyle. a 1300 Cursor M. 3152 
pe child he kest a-pon an ass. _ Hud, 6156 Sheepc ne cow ox 
ne as. a 1300 E. E, Psalter civ. 11 Wilde asses in bar hrisl 
sal abide. 1382 W Gen. xlv. 23 Ten hee a.ssis.. and as 
feele she assis [1388 Ten male assis.. and so many femal 
assis], r 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prof. 285 Assen, oxen, and 
houndes. 1 1400 Apot. Loll. 97 J> c oxe knowi]> his ueldar, 
and be as b e crib of his lord. 1601 Shaks. Jnl. t\ iv. i. 
21 He shall but bcare them, as the Asse hearcs Hold. 1617 
F. MuHYsok ltin. 111. 1. iii. 49 A Traveller to Rome must 
have the backe of an Asse, ihc belly of a Hogge, and a con¬ 
science as broad as the Kings highway. 1620 Vi:\si-.h j'ia 
Ret tu v. 87 Asses niilke appertained rather vnto physicke 
then vnto meat. 1739 *T. Sheridan /’< rsius i. 23 As the 
World goes, who has not Asses Kars? 1760 Wesley Wks. 
<1872) 111 . 9 Procuring a fresh horse, about the size of a 
jackass, I rode on. 1782 Cowper Gilpin li, While he spoke, 
a braying ass Hid sing most loud and clear. 

b. Jlip- * Beast of burden.’ 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11 .v.iii. § 1.359 He. makeshim- 
sdf. .an.Asse; and thereby teacheth others, either howto ride, 
or driue him. 1635 Pagitt Christ ianoer. 237 This King* 
dome.. usually stiled the |>opes Asse, which hee rode at his 
pleasure, til she was able to Ware him no longer. 

c. The ass has, since the time of the Greeks, 
figured in fables and proverbs as the type of clumsi¬ 
ness, ignorance, and stupidity ; hence many phrases 
and proverbial expressions. (Chiefly since 15T0; 
the early references to the animal being mostly 
Scriptural, with no depreciatory associations.) 

t 1200 Okmin 3714 Mannkinn .. skillais swa summ asse. 
<1400 Apol. Loll. 57 Wan an vndiscrct is maad bischop in 
be kirk, ban is an hornid asse born f>er in. 1590 Nasiie 
Anat. Absurd. K j b, ‘Thai which thou knowest not perad- 
uemure thy Asse can tell thee. 1599 Tiiysse Auimadv. 
<1875* 5 Wrangle for one asses shadow, or to seke a knott 
in a rude. 1607 Topsku. /'our-/. />'oasis 21 A dull Scholar 
not apt to learn, is bid to sell an Asse to signifie his hlockish- 
ness. 1611 Colon, s. v. A sue, A> angrie as an Asse with a 
squib in his breech. 1620 Shelton {>nir. III. xxviii. 201 
Well, well, the Honey is not for the Ass’s mouth. Ibid. 
xxxv. 254 Au Ass laden with Gold will go lightly up hill. 
1622 Mi mil. kton & Row lev Old Law ill. i, Asses have ears 
as well as pitchers. 1653 Urquh \ht RaMais I. xi, He .. 
would act the As-.es part to get some bran. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 13 f 4 The ill-natured world might call him the 
Ass in the Lion's Skin. 1868 Freeman A ’arm. Conq. 11 . 
viii. 277 An unlettered king is a crowned ass. 

d. To wake an ass of; to treat as an ass, stultify. 
To make an ass of oneself -, to behave absurdly, 
stultify oneself. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. A r . 111. i. 124 This is to make an asse of 
me, to fright me, if they could. 1865 Trollope Helton Est. 
xx. 241 Don’t make such an ass of yourself as to suppose 
that, etc. 1866 Eraser's Mae. 284/t ’They could not be de* 
prived of the common right of Englishmen to make asses of 
themselves if they liked it. 

e. hisses' Tridgi or Pons As/norum : a humorous 
name now given to the fifth proposition of the first 
book of Euclid’s Elements. 

/ 1780 Epigram , If this be rightly called ihe bridge of asses, 
lie's not the fool that sticks, but he that passes, i860 All 
I'. Round 560 He never crossed the ass’s bridge. 

2 . Hence transf as a term of reproach: An igno¬ 
rant fellow, a perverse fool, a conceited dolt. 
Now disused in polite literature and speech. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 348 Landleapers, roges, and ignorant 
asses. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. 1. i. 176, 1 am not altogether 
an asse, 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. u. til 11. <1651) 316 A 
nobleman., a proud fool, an arrant asse. 1717 Pope Let. 
lion . A*. Digby Wks. 1737 VI. 73 They think our Doctors 
asses to them. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 1 . 39, I am but an 
ass in the trick of bringing about such discourse. 1843 
Lever J. Hinton iv. (1878) 25 Lord Dudley de Vere, the 
most confounded puppy, and the emptiest ass. 

3 . Aslr. The Two Asses: the stars 7 and 5 of 
the constellation Cancer, on either side of the 
nebula Prsesepe (the Crib). 

1556 Recoroe Cast. Kmntd. 266 Other two starres arc called 
the Asses whiche sceme to stande at the Crybbe. 1607 
To psell Four-/. Beasts 17 The two Asses, placed there as 
some say, by Bacchus. 

4 . Comb. a. General relations: (a) appositive, 
as ass beast ; {b) possessive genitive, as ass bone, 
ear,flesh, hoof stall (where ass's would now be usual), 
ass colour ; ( e ) objective genitive, as ass-driver, 
-keeper', ( d) attrib. as ass argument ( i.e. asinine) ; 
(y) parasynthetic deriv. as ass-eoloured, ass-eared. 


c 1375 WVclif Serin. xcviii, SeL Wks. 1869 1 . 345 panne 
mai we telle scome by sich *asse argumentis, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 14963 par sal yee find an *ass bcist. Ibid. 7171 Hcfand 
an “assban. 1607 Tops ell Four/. Beasts 356 This Beast 
..is of a Mouse or "Ass colour. 1658 Rowland Mou/fet's 
Theat. Ins, 1048 A little creature with many feet, *Asse- 
coloured. 1564 Baulowin Mot. Phil. (Palfr.) i. (155)5) 19 
Till they perceived,captaines of armies to be "asse-arivers. 
1672 Davenant Laufagst. Loi'crs (1673) 309 Have her "Ass- 
ears in publick bor'd, as Love's Known Slave. 1629 Sym.mkr 
Spir. Paste To Reader A iij b, Some * asse-ear’d Midas will 
misconstrue these words. 1831 Carlyle Misc. <18571 H. 
224 Not overloaded with "Ass-eared giants. 1822T. Mitchell 
Aristophanes II. 190 “Ass-flesh, as food, is far preferable to 
beef and even to veal. 1601 Holland l'liny II. 338 To strew 
vpon them the ashes of an "asse-hoofe. 1591 Percivall 
Sp. Diet., Asnero, an "Asse keeper, c 1400 Epiph. (Tumb. 
18431 *40 Lyyng in a *nasse stall, inveneruntpuerntn. 
b. Special combinations: ass-back, like horse¬ 
back, in later limes humorously; ass-colt or -foal, 
the young of an ass ; ass-herd, a keeper of asses ; 
ass-like a., like an ass, asinine; ass-man, a driver 
or letter out of asses; assmanship, asswoman- 
ship, humorously after horsemanship ; ass-mare, 
a she-ass; ass-mill, one driven by an ass; ass- 
parsley, obs. name of some umbelliferous plant; 
ass-ship, condition or quality of an ass; humor¬ 
ously after lordship ; ass-worn an, female of ass- 
man. Also Ask-heap, -headed q.v. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. .win. 11 Barfote un an “asse bakke. 
1766 Smollett Trav. 42 The way of riding most used in 
this place is nn ’assback. 1800 Southey in C. Southey Life 
11 . 109 Kdith and myself on * ass-back. 1587 Golding De 
Mornay xxx. 481 'Tying his 'Assecolt FCoverdale, asses 
colte] to the vyne, and the foale of his xhceasse to the hedge. 
a 1617 II11: Ron Uhs. II. 166 In his birth he is but like a wild 
'asse-colt. 1595 IIlnnis Li/e Joseph 72 He shall bind his 
Asse foie fast vnto the pleasant vine, c 1450 Gloss, in Wright 
Voc. 213 Hie as inor ins, a "nashard. 1652 Gaule Mag¬ 
as trow. 351 Quoth the "asse-herd, the lot means another, 
and not me. 1567 Drant Horace Epist. i. xiil E iij, Least 
thou 'asslyke unloden the with greater note of cryme. 1581 
Sidney Def. Pocsiei Arb.) 59 They would make an "Ass-like 
braying against Pocsie. 1770 G. White Selbome xxviii. 79 
‘The head was about twenty inches long, and "ass-like, a 1500 
MS. Bod/, 565<Halliwj And ye most jeve yowre *asman 
curtesy a grot other a grosset of Venyse. 1859 (?• • 5tr - 

11. VIII. 17 Of.. this "ussman, as he was called, I have an 
anciently engraved copper-platc card. 1882 Punch 24 June, 
'They witch the world with noble "assmanship. 1598 Barck- 
lf-y Felic. Man 11.11603) 88 Who rode .. uppon a silly "asse- 
mare. 1591 Pkrcivall Sp. Diet., Atahona, an "Asse mill. 
i6ii Cotgr., Cicutaire, mock Chervil), wild Chervil], j^reat 
Chervil!, “Asse Perseley. 1610 Healey St. Aug., City 0/ 
God 694 Vet had he his humane reason still, as Apuleus had 
in his “asse-ship. 1729 T. Cooke Tales , Prop.^c. 87 Ended 
thus his "Assship's Reign. 1728 Daily Post 7 July, The 
famous Stoke Newington “Ass-woman dares me to fight her 
for the 10 pounds. 1800 Southey Lett. 118561 I. 119 Edith 
lias made a great proficiency in "asswonianship. 

Ass, vulgar and dial. sp. and pronunc. of Ah.se. 

i860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Ca tech . 37 'The ass of the block 
is known by the scoring being deeper in that pari to receive 
the splice. (Cf. 1721 Bailey, Arse, {.among sailors) the Arse 
of a Block or Pulley, through which any Rope runs, is the 
lower end of it.] 

Ass, v. tionce-wd. [f. the sb.] 

1 . /tans. To call ass. 2 . intr. To act the ass. 
1592G. Harvf.y PiercesSuperer .57 He..bourdeth,girdeth, 
asseth the excellentest writers of whatsoever note that tickle 
not his wanton sense. 1647 WARn Simp. Cob/er (1843) 52 
'To keep their Kings from devilliztng and themselves from 
Assing. 

Assady: see Absedine. 

Assafoetida, variant of Akafietida. 

Assagai, assegai (arsagai). Forms: 6 aza- 
gaia, 7 assagaie, 8 hassagay, guay, 9 assagai, 
-gay, assegai, -gay ; also 7-8 zagaie, zagaye. 
[a. F. a zagaye (Cotgr.), or Pg. a zagaia, Sp. azagaya, 
a. Arab, az-zaghiiyah, i.e. az- = al- the, 

zaghdyah native Berber word, adopted in Arabic, 
and thence in Sp. and Pg.; adopted from the Portu¬ 
guese in Africa by the Knglish and French. The 
proper spelling is assagai, but assegai was universal 
in the newspapers in 1S79. Formerly also Zagaie, 
as still in Fr.; and in ME. Abchegaye, q.v ] 

A kind of slender spear or lance of hard wood, 
usually pointed with iron, used in battle. Origin¬ 
ally, the native name of a Berber weapon adopted 
by the Moors ; but extended hy the Portuguese to 
the light javelins of African savages generally, and 
most commonly applied by Englishmen to the 
missile weapons of the South African tribes. 

1625 Pubch as Pitgrims u. 069 They of M yna or the Golden 
Coast, their armes are Pikes, or Assagaics, Bowes, and 
Arrowes. 1773 Masson in Phi/. Trans. I,XVI. 296 'They 
were all armed with hassaguays. 1776 Ibid. 295 Being all 
armed with hassagays, they often throw twenty or thirty., 
at once. 1789 Bklsham Ess. I. 489 note, Their zagaye, or 
half-pike, is very well forged. 18:x Scorr Roderick Concl. 
xv, Sharper than Polish pike or assagay. 1834 Pringle 
A/r. Sk. xii. 365 The Bushmen retain the ancient arms of 
the Hottentot race..a light javelin or assagai. 1859 R. 
Burton in Jrnt. R. G. S. XXIX. 136 The spears and asse- 
ais. 1879 Lo. Strat. de Redcliffe in Times 29 Mar., 
hey shake the dreaded assegai. 

b. attrib. Assagai tree, wood, a large South 
African tree (Curlisia faginca , N.O. Cornaecx). 

1866 Treas. Hot. 363 'The natives employ it to form shafts 
for their javelins or Assagays: hence the common name 


Assagay 'Tree. 1879 Times 5 Apr., No less than thirty.seven 
assegai wounds. 1880 * Silver & Co.' .S’. Africa (ed. 3) 127 
In these kloofs grow .. the Assegay wood. 

A’ssagai, asse-, v . [f. prcc.] To pierce 

with an assagai. 

1879 T. Lucas Zulus $ Brit. Front, xiii. 275 Killing six 
Fingoes and assegaing a colonist. 1880 Miss Colenso/?«/» 
War 413 They were nearly all assegaied. 

liAssai (assai*), adv. Plus. [It. * enough, 
very; cogn. with Fr. asscz L. ad satis = ad lo, 
up to, salts enough.] A direction equivalent to 
1 very,* as in adagio assai~ very slow. 

Assaie, -er, -or, obs. forms of Assay, etc. 
Assaige, variant of Assiege v. Obs. 10 besiege. 
Assail (asji-l), v. Forms: 3 asailje, asale, 
3-4 asayle, 3-5 asaile, 4 a-sayle, a-saile, 4- 5 
assaille, -aylle, -ale, 4-7 assaile, -ayle, 5 aaaylle, 
asayl, 6- assail; {Sc. 4 5 assalje, 4-6 assailje, 
*3ie). Aphet. 4 saile, 4-5 sayle. [a. OFr. asa/ir, 
asaillir (mod. assai Hir) late pop. L. adsaltre (in 
Salic Law), f. ad to, at + satire to leap, spring, an 
analytical form substituted for its cl. L. equivalent 
ad-, as-siltre. In 14 15th c. often aphetized to 
sail{e ; in the full form refashioned with ass-, in 
Fr. and Eng., in 15th c. Certain uses seem to have 
been influenced by contact with the vb. Assay 4 to 
try, tempt’: see senses 9-13 below.] To leap 
upon or at, esp. with hostile intent; hence in most 
of its senses exactly synonymous with attack. 

+ 1- lit. 'To leap upon, ‘mount.* So F. assaillir.) 

1187 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. III. 179 He hadde myndc 
of he mare J>-‘t he had assailed [equoe suppositse\ 

2 . To make a violent hostile attack upon by 
physical means, to assault* (a person, stronghold, 
etc.). 

c 123T) Auer. R. 62 Hwilc bat me mit quarreaus wiSutcn 
asailed hetie castel. 1297 R. Glouc. 394 Hii hygonne.. 
hen toun asaly. a 1300 Havelok 1861 pe laddes .. Him 
asayleden wit grete dm tvs. <*1314 Guy Warzv. 1435 Than 
came ijadduk prykande The dewke Scgwyn saylande. 1375 
Barbour Bruce 111. 151 Wes nane..That durst assaige him 
mar in fychi. c 1450 Lonelich Grail xii. 359 ’That jjate 
asailled ne myhte not ben. 1513 Douglas Aineis ix. ii. 17 
Gif thai assailjeit wer.. be hard fortoun of weyr. 1671 
Milton Samson 1165 No worthy match For valour to assail. 
1713 Steele Eng/ishtn. No. 12. 77 It is for the Vulgar to 
assail one another like brute Beasts. 1876 Green Short 
Hist. i. $2. 15 This district was assailed at once from the 
north and from the south. 

3 . To attack (institutions, customs, opinions, etc.) 
with hostile action or influence. 

1564 Bauldwin Mor. Phi/. (Palfr.) vii. ? 2 They that be 
evill. .bcare. armour offensive to nssayle the good manners 
of others. 1634 Milton Cotnus 589 Virtue may be assail’d, 
but never hurt. 1844 Brougham Brit. Const, xvii. 11862) 
252 Choosing to assail tbe religion of the people before he 
had destroyed their liberty. 

4 . To attack with hostile, opprobrious, or bitter 
words ; to speak or write directly against. 

>593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. i. 65 Here in the Parliament Let 
vs assayle the Family of Yorke. a 1744 Pope On Duke oj 
Buck hut's. Verses 3 Let crowds of Critics now my verse 
assail. 1855 Prescott Philip 11 , 1 . 11. xii. 222 Assailing the 
fallen minister with libels and caricatures. 

5 . To attack with reasoning or argument; to 
address with the object of prevailing upon, per¬ 
suading, convincing, or controverting. 

c 1440 Morte Art ft. (Roxb.i 86 The kynge the messyngere 
thus dyd assayle : * It were pile to sette warre vs bytwene.* 
1602 Shaks. Ham. t. i. 31 I-et vs once againe assaile your 
eares That are so fortified against our story. 1695 Black- 
more Pr. Arth. 1. 43 Nor did his Arts in vain weak man 
assail. 1791 T. J eeierson Writ. (1859) 111 .232 They would 
assail us on the subject of the treaty. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Manch.Strike x. 114 She assailed her husband on the subject 
of taking work. 

6. To approach (anything arduous or difficult) 
with the intention of mastering it. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) V* 3 Th c lofty Tube, the Scale 
With which they Heavn itself assail, Was mounted full 
against the Moon. 1725 Pope Odyss. xix. 508 'The thorny 
wilds the woodmen fierce assail, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
5 25. 182 Assailing the rocks at their base, and climbing 
them to the cabin. 

7 . Of things: To come roughly against, so as to 
batter, injure, or hurt ; to dash against, encounter. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. ^17 And IChaos] with rebounding 
surge the barrs assaild, That scorn'd his indignation, a 1800 
Cowper Watching with Goti ii, No rude noise mine ears 
assailing, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 3. 31 We were assailed 
by a violent hailstorm. 

8 .Jig. Of states physical, emotional, or mental: 
To come upon with tendency to master or over¬ 
come ; to invade, attack. 

1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 2330 When J>e ded assaylles a 
man. 1377 Langl. /\ PI. B. u. 06 Til slepe hem assaille. 
,1430 Syr Generides 1604 Ther had he rest but small. So 
loue assaled him ouerafl. 1595 Shaks. John v. vii. 9 That 
fell poison which assayleth him. 1697 Dkydkn ZEneid ill. 
(R.) Ncw pangs of mortal fear our minds assail. 1807 Cra&rk 
Par. Reg. 11. 136 Compassion first assailed her gentle heart. 
1837 Newman Par. Serin. 1 . xix. 291 When doubt and un¬ 
belief assail us. 

+ £). To attack with temptations ; to tempt, try. 

c 1220 HaliMeid. 47 l>u ne schalt beon icrunet bute ]ni beo 
asail^et. 1340 Ayenk 249 He [the devil] asaylede |>aiie 
uerste man be \>c mou]>e. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F iij b, 
Grete and euylle temptacion* shall liefight and assaylle yow. 








ASSAIL, 


ASSASSINATE 


564 Becon .\Vtw Catcch. Wks. (1844) 100 Hut doth God 
util sinners only with this temptation of adversity? 

' 10 . To address with offers of love, to woo. Obs. 
1600 Shaks. Bonn. xli, Beauteous thou art, therefore to 
assail'd. 1601 — Tied. X. 1. iii. 60 Accost, is, front her, 
ord her, woe her, assayle her. 1611 — Cymb. 11, iii. 44, 
lauc assayl’d her with Musickes. 

. 1 . absol. quasi*/;//;-, in prec. senses. (With quot. 
40 cf. OF. * pour assail Hr aux trois portes.’ Littre.) 
297 R. Clouc. 395 As noble mcn^ hii asaylede euere vastc. 
75 Barbour Brace ix. 31 Gif that assahe, wc mon defend. 
40 Partonojte 6579 Thrc to hym say led of the row te And 
Id on his hclme. 1594 Shaks. Liter. 63 When shame as- 
il’d, the red should fence the white. *779 J. New ton Gluey 
ymus vii, Though troubles assail, and dangers affright. 

- 12 . To make trial of, venture on, Assay. Obs . 
393 Gower Con/. 1 . 247 The souldan hath the feld assailed. 
[440 Sir Degree*. 1075 Ther was non so hardy That durst 
tyl the cry. 1595 M arkham Sir R. Grinuilc xcviii, Xone 
rring to avsayle a second fight. 

13 . iulr. a. with inf. To attempt, endeavour, 
ssay. Obs. 

393 Goweh Cou/. III. 45 With nigromaunce he wolde 
■iaife To make his incantacion. 159* tr. Junius Com at. 
7\ xx. 1 Satan assay led to invade the Christian Church. 
06 G. W[oodcocki;| Hist. Justine 122 b, IIee assailed lo 
rale home into his kingdome. 

*b. with sttbord. cl. To try, put to the test. Obs. 
536 BellesDENK Cron. Seotl. (1821) I. 20 Delite ye ony 
rtner to assailye, gif ony band may be kepit with unfaith- 
I pepill ? 

- AssaiT, v 2 Obs. [f. as - for A- prcj\ 11 + Sai \. 

] To sail. (But possibly an absol. use of Assail 
1 12 4 to venture.’) 

1384. Chaucer II. Fume t. 434 iBftdloy & Fairfax MSS.) 
100 sawgh I grave [ = pictured| how that to Itayie Daim 
leas is goo for to assayle [Ca.rt. sayllc. Thy tine saylej. 
8* Warkw. Chron. 26 And rode into Scottlande, and frome 
ens into Fraunce assailed. 

Assail as^'L, s b. arch. Forms: 4 assale, 5 
isall, 6 assailje, 7 assaile. 6- assail, [orig. 
oh. a. OF. assailh \ f. assail Hr to Assail ; in 
ter use referred to the Eng. vb.] Assault, attack. 
375 Barbour Bruce ix. 350 The toun wes hard to ta Vith 
pyn assale. 1552 Lvnoesay Mot tare he 3980 Duryng the 
me of this assailye. 1603 P. Holland I*lit to reft s Mor. 
69 Cities forced by assaile. 1768 II. Thorn i on Butt, 
'/tigs iii. 4 Rous’d from his lorpor joins in fierce assail. 
13 J. Hooo Queen's lTake 261 As oft recoiled from flank 
sail. 

Assailable /bcWab’l), a. [f. Assail vf + 

BLF. ] 

L. Capable of being assailed ; open to assault. 

(605 Shaks. Mach. m. ii. 39 There's comfort yet; they are 
saleable. 1673 Ladies Call. 1. ii. § 4 To fortifie that so 
sail able part (the earl, i860 Tynoall Glue. t. § 20 We .. 
ound round the ledges, seeking the assailable points. 

2 . Open to hostile criticism. 

1833 I. Taylor h'auat. viii. 320 note, Had his orthodoxy 
:en assailahle. 1883 La tv Times 15 Dec. 116/2 Driven to 
lmit that the adverse decision of the court is assailable. 

f Assai’lableness. [f. prec. + -nkss.] The 
nality of being assailable ; openness to attack. 

1870 I). Simon* Domed s Pers. Christ 11. II. 241 ’l*hey de- 
onstrated. .the assailableness of the Lutheran view. 

Assailant (asiMant), a. and sb. Also 6-7 
ssaylant, -aunt. [a. F. as sai Haul , pr. pple, (also 
•ted suhst.) of assail/ir : see Assail v. and -ANT.] 

A. ad}. Assailing, attacking, actively hostile, arch. 
1592 Wyrley Armoric 138 Assailant conqueror, this brave 
nglish king. 1671 Milton Samson 1693 And as an ev’ning 
*ragon came, Assailant on the perched roosts. 1855 H. 
.ked Led. Tug. Lit. viii. (18781258 Such offensive, assailant 
nbelief as Gibbon's and Hume’s. 

B. Sb. 

1. lie who, or that which, assails or attacks. 

t 1532 Ld. Bekners Ha on (1883) 339 Y* assay launtes were 
iyne parforce to rccule backe. 1600 Shaks. A. 1 '. L. 1. iii. 
16 So shall we passe along, And neuer stir assailants. 1665 
I anlev Grotius* Loxv-C. Wars 487 They threw- dow n Stones 
pon the Assavlants heads. < 1777 Johnson Pope Wks. IV. 
3 His most frequent assailant was the headachy 1839 
Ieigiitley Hist. Tug. I. 341 His guards rescued him and 
lew all the assailants. 

f b. spec. One who challenged another to wager 
f battle ; one who accepted the defiance ofacham- 
>ion to combat in the lists. Obs. 

1? 86F erne Blaz.Gentrie 315 Because he is the assailaunt 
. it lyeth in his choyce, to take evther a ciuill or martial 1 
ryall. 1611 Cotgr. s.v./Vctf.r^The first time he presents him* 
elfe, as an assailant, in the Lists. 1627 Lisander <y Cal. ix. 
80 Spurring against the assailants, and the assailants against 
liom. 

2 . A hostile critic, controversial opponent. 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Set. Introd. 1 My As-^ilant takes 
he Liberty to recede from my Style, a 1764 R. Lloyd 
°oet. Wks. 1774 II. 150 Rome's fierce assailant. 1843 Mill 
logic 111. ix. 6 The assailants of the syllogism had also antici¬ 
pated Dr. Whewcll. 

Assailer (asJi-tai). Forms : 4-6 assailyeour, 
3eour, -your, 5 assailour, 6 assayler, 7- as- 
lailer. [a. OF, assaillcor , - cur, n. of agent f. 
rssail/ir : see Assail v. and -ek.] One who as- 
iails, an assailant. 

1375 Barbour Bruce n. 541 Qohar the assailyeours [v. r. 
issailyours, -jcis} all Kntryt and dystroyit the tour. 147S 
Hk. Xoblesse (1860) 5 They bring assailours uppon this landc. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 181 Pal I ad ins so pursued our 
issaylers. 167* Jacomb Comm. Rom. viii. <1868' 117 If Hie 
own .. yields upon the first summons, it L a sign that the 
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assailers arc very strong. 1877 Mrs. Omphant Mak. Flor K 
vi. 155 A besieging king or oilier potent assailer. 

Assailing (iscOin), vbL sb. [f. Assail v. 4- 
-IXG 1 .] The action ol attacking, assault. 

1340 Ayenb. 117 We lie mo^c na}t.. J>olye ke asaylinges 
of pe dyeule. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxvi. 333 Wyth 
stout and manlyk assay lyng. 1598 Barret Tkeor. War res 
v. ii. 131 By a long and gallant assailling, it fall at last into 
the enemies hands. 1630 Naunton Tragm. Reg. (Arb.) 36 
Why she should then admit him to private discourse .. con¬ 
sidering the condition of all assailing*, .was a piece of reach 
and hazard beyond my apprehension. 1815 I.amb Life 
Lett. x. 118401 96 Jove .. tottering with the giant assailmgs. 

Assai ling,///, (t. [f as prec. + -jng-.] That 
assails ; attaining, assaulting. 

1592 Wvri.ey A rmorie 41 We w arely batteled. .Th’ assayl- 
ing tempter. 1592 Shaks. Rom. Jut. 1. i. 219 Nor bid I”*, r. 
hide) th' incounter of assailing eyes. 1795 Southey Joan of 
Arc vm. 195 Glacidas his eye Cast on the assailing host. 

Assailment (as^dinent). [a. OF. assaillc - 
mail : see Assail v. and -ment.] 

1 . The action of assailing ; an assault, attack. 

1592 Wyrlky A rmorie 141 These three ..eheefest praise 

at this assailment had. 1614 R. Tailor flog hath lost Pearl 
in I)odsl. O. P. (1780) VI. 412 Tortur'd by the weak assail- 
monts Of earth-sprung griefs. 1836 Tor. (L Rev. XV 11 . 406 
The progress of his constant couple through their various 
assaifmenls. 

2 . Power or faculty of assailing. 

1812 T. Jefferson /r/7/.(i859>l V. 182 They may strengthen 
Canada .. beyond the assailment of our lax and divided 
powers. 

t Assa le. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 nssayle. [f. A- 
pref. 11 + Salk ; or perh. for a .*?/<*.] hale. 

1566 Horace Sat. 1. ii. A viij b, He.. cloth make assayle 

Oflandes, and lordshippe wyde. 

Assalt, obs. form of Assault. 

+ Assalve, Obs. rare* 1 , [f. A -pnf 11 + 
Salve v .] To salve. 

1570 Galf. 4- Bern, dial I iw.>, I seeke for to nssalvc my’ sore. 

Assamar vsamaj . Chert, [mod. f. L. ass- 
ns roast + amar-tts bitter.] < Name given by 
Reichcnbnch to the j>eeuliar bitter substance pro¬ 
duced when gum, sugar, starch, gluten,meat, bread, 
etc. are roasted in the air till they turn brown.’ 
Watts Did. Chert. \ X63. 

Assapanick. fool. x Sec quot. N 

1706 Phillips, Assapa/tit'k, a flying Stjuirrcl, a little 
creature, j>eculiar to Virginia and Maryland. 1791 Smeu.ii: 
Bit/Ton's .Vat. Hist. V, 308 Called Assapanick by the Vir¬ 
ginian Indians, and flying squirrel by the English. 

Assart (asaut , v. /.a?o. Also 6-7 assert, 

[a. AF. assarter. -ier, -ir Britton , OF. essarter 
late L. exsartare y exart lire in Burgundian Laws , 
f. ex out + * sari tire, fre<|. of sat\r)lre. ppl. stem 
sarrTt-, sarit-, sarL v in derivatives, sari to, sarlhra, 
ctc.'i to hoe, weed. There was an Eng. Ltw L. 
assartdre , f. AFr.] To grub up trees and bushes from 
forest-land, so as to make it arable. Also absol. 

I1276 Act 4 Eti~o. /, i. § 4 Dc pare is et dominicis boseis qua; 
donnntis ad voluntatem suani poterit assartare et excolerc. 
(For transl. see 1876.4 1523 Kitzherk. Sum. 4 b, Demcyne 

woode .. whiche at the lordes wyl) may lie asserted and 
plucked vp. 1598 M ANWoon Laves Forest ix. § 1. (1615) 
67/1 M'hereas wokxIs or thickets or any other land is assarted, 
that land cannot grow againe to become couerts. 1723 
Asiimolk Antiq. Berks. 11 . 425 The King granted to him.. 
Power to assart his Lands. 1837 How itt Rur. Life v. i. 
(1862! 362 That none shall assart in the forest w ithout being 
taken before ihe verderer. 1876 Digbv Real Prop. iv. § 1. 
180 Parks and demesne woods which the lord may assart 
and improve at his pleasure. 

Assart (asaut), sb. Law. [a. AF. assart , OF. 
essart late L, exartnm ~ *exsarturt, pa. pple. sc. 
arvtnu land) of *exsar{Tire, f. ex out + sar{r)tre to 
hoe, weed: see prec. The sb. might also have been 
formed in Fr. directly on the vb. (cf. regardcr , re¬ 
gard , whence probably sense 2 arose. vSee also 
Essart, after Fr., used by modem historians.] 

1 . A piece of forest land converted into arable by 
grubbing up the trees and brushwood ; a clearing 
in a forest. 

1628 Coke On Lilt. 10 a, If an assart bee granted by the 
King. 1738 Hist. Crt. T.xchco. v. 87 The Profit of the 
County w-as likewise increased by Arentalions of Assarts, 
1766 Barrington Auc. Stat. (17961 36 note. Assarts are 
places where the wood has been grubbed tip. 

2 . The action of grubbing up the trees and bushes 
in a forest, so as to turn it into arable land. 

1598 Manw-ood Lawes Forest ix. § 1.(1615)67/1 An Assart, 
is the plucking up of those woods by the rootes that are 
thickets or coucrts of the Forest^ to make the same a platne 
or arrable land, a 1625 Cope in Gulch Colt. Cur. I. 123 
Irately revived by your Majesty’s Commission of Assarts. 
1880 J. Williams Rights of Common 231 No person having 
lands within a forest could plough op any part of his lands 
which had not been ploughed up before, and to do so was 
considered a grievous offence ana was called an assart. 

3 . attrib. 

1670 I see next], 1863 Wise Xew Forest iv. 43 James I. 
granted no less than twenty assart lands. 

iAssaTtment. Law. Obs . [f. A.s.sakt v. + 

-mext.] = Assart sb. 

1670 Blount Law Diet., Assart-Rents, Were Rents paid 
to the Crown, for Forest I^tnds assarted. Assartments seems 
to be used in the same sence. 

A ssary. [ad. Gr, daaaptcv, or L. assdrius = as: 


see An j//.] A Roman copper coin, translated by 
4 farthing’ in Malt. x. 29. (Commonly used in L, 
or Gr. form.) 

1727 Matiiek J 'ttg.Ma it's Comp. 242 An Assary,or Farthing. 
Half-penny Farthing. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/. 
T. iii. 93, 1 have no change, says he, but this assarion of 
Diocletian. 

Assassin (asarsin). Also 7 assnssine, -asin e, 
-acine. [a. F. assassin, or ad. It. assassitto: cf. 
also Pr. assassin, Vg. assassitto, Sp. asesino, incd.l.. 
assassf/tns (OF. forms were assaein , asescitt, asis- 
i/tt , ha si si it, hassissin , hattssasitt, etc.; mud.L. (pi.) 
assessiri, asetsitti, etc.' , ad. Arab, hashshnshtti and 
hashlshiyyht , pi. of hashshash 

and hashishiyy, lit. f a hashish-eater, one addicted 
to hashish/ both forms being applied hi Arabic to 
the Ismacili sectarians, who used to intoxicate 
themselves with hashish or hemp, when preparing 
to dispatch some king or public man. The OF. 
variants, (pi. assacis, bassist's , haississis, mcd.L. 
assasi, hattssasi, mcd.Gr. xaaiatoi, point to the 
Arabic singular, but the form finally established in 
the European languages arises from the Arab, plural, 
as in Jh’dottitt; cf. al>o It. cherubitto, serajino , F. 
and earlier Eng. chentbitt, seraph in (sing.'. Natu¬ 
rally the plural was first in use, in the historical 
sense, and occurred in F.ng. in the Lat. or It. form 
Ik- fore assassin was naturalized : the latter was still 
accented a'ssassin by Oldham in 1679 ] 

1 . lit. A hashish-eater. Hist, (in pl.j Certain Mos¬ 
lem fanatics in the time of the Crusades, who wuic 
sent forth by their sheikh, the ‘Old Man of the 
Mountains,’ to murder the Christian leaders. 

R1237 R. Wenikim-.k Flo/vs Hist. (1841' II. 11.246 IL»s 
tain Saraccm quain Christian! Assisino* appellant.] 1603 
Knoli.es Hist, l urks < 1638) tio This mc'»enger wa-, .one 
of the Av&sine*, a company of mo'*! dcsperai and dangerous 
men among the Mahometans, 1611 Speed Hist. Gf. Brit. 
ix. x. 5 That blotidy Sect of Sara/eris, called A>sassini, who, 
without feare of torments, vmlertakc .. the mnnher of any 
eminent Prince, inqmgning their irreligion. c i860 J. Woeie, 
The axSLvMiis, who arc otherwise called the People of the 
Man of the Mountain, before they attacked an enemy, 
would intoxicate themselves with a ;>owder made of hemp- 
leaves, out of which they prepared an inebriating electuary, 
called hashish. 

2 . Hence: One who undertakes to put another 
to death by treacherous violence. The term retain* 
so much of its original application as to be used 
chiefly of the murderer of a public personage, who 
is generally hired or devoted to the deed, and aims 
purely at the death of his victim. 

la 1259 M. Paris Angl. Hist. Maj. 11589: 439 Qui landcm 
confevsiis e>t, sc mRsum illtic, vt Regem more Assesstnoruin 
occideret, a VVillielmo de Mar Leo. ] 1531 Dial. Lavs Fug. 

it. xli. 116381133 Hcc i* an Ascisinn*I/»i«;,y/ A>cisimis| that 
will slay men for money at ihe instance of every man that 
will move him lo it, and syeh a man may law fully be *lainc 
.. by every private person. 1621 Burton . Inat . Mel. 1. iii. 
1. iii, Men of all others fit to be assassins. 1679 Oldham 
Sat. Jesuits < 16861 7 Think on that matchless Assassin, 
whose name We with just pride can make our happy claim. 
1702 Rome Tamerlane in. 1. 1330 When bold Assassines take 
thy Name upon 'em, 1778 Wolcott <P. Pindar* i > Ry 
viewers Wks. 1812 L 5 That stabbed like brave assassins in 
the dark. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Fug. IV. xxi. 668 Barclay's 
assassins were hunted like wolves by the whole population. 

3 . fig. or transf. 

1736 Thomson Liberty v. 385 The hir'd assassins of the 
Commonweal. 1824 DmniN Libr. Comp. 744 Lord Byron 
was the assassin of his ow n fame. 

4 . attrib. and in comb., as assassin-like. 

1667 Milton P. L. xi. 219 Who, to surprize One man. 
Assassin-like, had levied Warr, Warr iniproclain’d. 1847 
Disraeli Tattered iv. ix. (1871)305 He caught in his hand 
the assassin spear. 

t Assa*ssiu(e,^- Obs. \y.Y.assassine-t \16thc.), 
f. assassin : see ]>rec.] To assassinate. 

1670 Milton Hist. Fug. Wks. 1738 11 . 60 Cuichelm sent 
privily Eutnerus a hir'd Sword-man to assassin him. 1680 
Spir. Popery 67 Mr. Mitchcl.. when lie attempted to Assassin 
the I .ord Primate. 1788 Comtek Mrs . Throe km. Bullfinch 
i, Assassin'd by a thief. 

b Jig. 

1647 Wharton /ret. War Wks. 1685, 263 Attempt to 
Assassinc the Honour of a whole Nation with his Invectives. 
1675 Howe Living Temp. Wks. 1834, 42 1 To assassine his 
own intellectual faculty. 

t Assa ssinacy. Obs. [f. Assassinate : cf. 
conspiracy, confederacy; see -ac y.] Assassination. 

1611 G. H. Anti-Colon 48 To see the lesuites .. the very) 
morning after this abhominable assas.sinacie, looking with a 
smiling and presumptuous countenance, a 1660 Hammond 
Wks. I. 47o*R.i This spiritual assassinacy. most satanically 
designed on souls. 

t Assa ssinant- Obs. [a. F. assassi/tattl, pr. 
pple. of assassiner : see above.] An assassin. 

1655 Guknall Chr. in Arm. xxvii. § 1. (1669) 326/1 Some 
Asassinants (intending to stab a Prince'. 

t Assa'S sin ate, sb. Obs. Also 7 assassinat, 
-asinate, -acinate. [In sense 1, app. a. V. assas¬ 
sinat (16th c.), ad. mcd.L. assassindtus (13th c. in 
Du Cange), f. med.L. (and \t.) assassinitre to assas¬ 
sinate. Of its use in sense 2, = Assassin, no ex¬ 
planation appears; we may suspect some original 
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ASSASSINATE. 


ASSAULTER. 


misapprehension of the word, or perh. application 
of the analogy of homicide, parricide , etc.] 

1 . Murder, or an assault with intent to murder, 
hv treacherous violence; assassination. 

160a S. PATt rickf tr. Gcntitlefs Agst. Machiavell 22% All 
murders, massacres, and assassinates, are alwaies found done 
to a good end. 1636 Featly C/avis Myst. v. 54 'Hie bloudy 
assacinate of the Karl of Gowrie. 1671 True Xon-Conf. 406 
There can be no proper assassinat, without an intervening 
price. 1755 Carte llist.Eng. IV. 195 Following him to Ports¬ 
mouth .. he committed the assassinate on his person. 

k* fig * 

167* .Marvell Reft. Traus/. 1. 187 Who commit these 
Assassinate upon the reputation of deserving persons. 

2 . = Assassin 2. 

1600 Holland Livy ti. xiiL 40 Nothing had saved him but 
the mistake of the Assassinate. 1621 Burton Anal. Mel. r. 
ii. iv. vi. 159 Poverty alone makes men theeves, rebels, 
murderers, traitors, assactnates. 1676 W. Row Su/pl. Blair's 
Autobiog. xiL (1848) 519 Search out the villain, the. assas¬ 
sinate. 1737 G. Smith Cur. Relat. I. iii. 483 To raise the 
Number ofAssassi nates to three Hundred; then to fall upon 
the Magistrates, 
b. fig. -Assassin 3. 

<21659 Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 60 Scribling Assas¬ 
sinate !.. Cuh of the Blatant Beast. 1695 W hether Pari, 
dissolved by Heath Tr. Orange 6 Those Miscreants, anti 
Assassinates of their Country. 

Assassinate ^asresinfU), v. [f. assasshidt- 
ppl. stem of mcd.L. assassin arc = It. asstissimirc, 
F. assassincr, f. the sb.: see Assassin and -atk.] 

1 . Pans. To kill hy treacherous violence. 

1618 Bolton Floras iv. ii. 292 Brutus and Cassius .. con* 
spired to assassinate him. 1775 Harris Philos. ./ r ran gem. 
^18411 339 Ca*sar, when he was assassinated, fell at the feet of 
Pompcy's statue. 1813 Southey Xelson iii. 65 He was as¬ 
sassinated by some wretches set on .. by Genoa. 

b. ahsol. 

1678 Bfii.hR Hud. lit. II. 1022 l*o defend was to invade, 
And 10^assassinate to aid. 1803 M \ckintonh He/. Peltier 
ks. 1S46 HI. 274 I he most learned incitement to asvas* 
sinatc that ever was addressed to such ignorant ruffians. 

f 2 . trans. To endeavour to kill by treacherous 
violence ; to attack by an assassin. Ohs. 

*683 A/ol. ^ Prot. France vi. 77 William of Orange was 
twice Assassinated, and lost his Life the Second time. 1706 
Dk Foe; Jure Dir. l. 19 Charles the Ninth carress’d the 
Admiral Cqligfii .Visited him when he had been Wounded, 
and Assassinated. 

3 . fg. To destroy or wound by treachery; to 
‘ stab ’ reputation, etc. 

16*6 M vsmnger Rent. Actor il i, Sufficient For thee that 
dost assassinate my soul. 1683 Drydkn Die. Guises. *K.i 
Vour rhimes assassinate our fame. 1850 Whipple Ess. <y Rit*. 
I- 178 After his death they tried to assassinate his name. 

Assassinating, ///. a. [(. Assassinate r. 
+ -ING-.] That assassinates, murdering. 

1682 Loud. Gaz. No. 1736/3 That Assassinating association. 
1797 Hulckoi t tr. St pile re's Trap, xci. fed. 2) IV. 201 The 
assassinating sword of the Romans. 

Assassination (asrasinri-Jsn). [n. of action 
f. Assassinate ^or its F. or F. original): see -tios. 
Fr. has assassinat.'] The action of assassinating ; 
the taking the life of any one by treacherous 
violence, esp. by a hired emissary, or one who has 
taken upon him to execute the deed. 

1605 Suvks. Maeb. 1. vii. 2 If th’ Assassination Could 
trammel 1 \p the Consequence, and catch With his .surcease, 
Successe.. a 1674 ClaresimlN Hist. Reb. 1 .1. 22 The Duke 
finished his course, by a wicked Assassination. 1855 Macau¬ 
lay Hist. Eng. IN', xxi. 660 The English regard assassina¬ 
tion .. with a loathing peculiar to themselves. 

b. fig. Cf. ‘ killing/ 

1800 Foste r in Life «y Carr. ('1846> 1 . 136 Company is 
assembled for the assassination of time. 

Assassinative (asarsin^tiv), a. rare. [f. As¬ 
sassinate v. 4- -ive.] Disposer! to assassinate, 
murderously inclined. 

1845 Carlyle Crvtmwll <1871 IV. 239 Assassinative 
truculent-flunky head in steeple-hat worn brown. 

Assassinator (asarsinrUaj). [n. of agent f. 
Assassinate, on L. analogies; cf. i6tli c. F. ass- 
ass in ale nr.] One who assassinates; an assassin. 

1676 Bates Immort. Soul xi». iR.t The assassinators of 
kings.. 1704 Load. Gaz . No. 4029/3 Looked upon., as 
Assassinators. 

Assassinatress vasrc-siivUres). [f. prec. + 
-ess.] A female assassin. 

1869 Of ida Puck xxix. 360 She, the Fausline, the Assas¬ 
sinatress, the Hell-l)om. 

t Assa;ssinay. Obs. [?ad, F. 'assassincr ppl. 
sb., or mispr. for assassinacy.] Assassination. 

<11641 Bp. Mountagu Actsq Mon.\. § 7. 320 This villanous 
assasinay by Bassus committed upon his kinsman, 
t Assa ssinist. Obs. rare- 1 , [f.A ssassin + 
•1st.] An advocate of assassination. 

1612 T. James Jesuits Dcnvnf 6 Bloudy garboyles and 
cruelties is threatned to all nations hy these Assassinists. 

+ Assassinment. Obs. rare . [a. 16th c. F. 
assassinement ( — It. assassinamenio'), f. assassincr ; 
see 2Vs.sAS.siN v.] Assassination. 

x 577 S. Patericre Gentillct's Agst. Machiavel (1602N 228 
A palliation or coverture, for all assassi[nlments, murders, 
and vengeances. 

t Assassinous, a. Obs. [f. Assassin + -ous. 
(No equivalent form is recorded in F. or It.)] Of 
the nature of assassins ; murderous. 

1623 in Cocker am. 1648 Milton Ob serf. Art. Peace Wks. 
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185** 566 To murder them in the basest and most assassinous 
manner. 

t A'ssate, v . Obs. rare- 1 . [f. L. assdt- ppl. 
stem of assdre to roast.] To roasl. 

x6<7 Tomlinson Rctiods Dis/. 602 Tragncanthum and 
Arabick should be assated before commixtion. 
Assation (ces^'Janb ? Obs. [a. K. assafion 
(16th c.), n. of action f. L. assdre to roast, f. assus 
roast.] Roasting or baking. 

1605 Tim.me Quersit. 1. x. 40 Mercuriall spirited. .do vanish 
away by their assation. 1650 Sir 1 *. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
led. 21 151 In the Assation or roasting, it [an egg] will some¬ 
times abate a dragme. 17*7-51 Chambers Cycl ., Assation, 
in respect of culinary matters, is more frequently called 
roasting. 1815 T. Pe acoc kJ lead long Ha 1166 The malignant 
adhibition of fire and all its diabolical processes of elixion 
and assation. 

+ As sat tire. Obs.—° [ad. F assdtf/ra roast 
meal, f. assdre : see prec. and -uke.] * A roast or 
roasted meat.' Railev 1731. 

Assault (as^lt), sb. Forms: 3 asast, 3-7 
asajut, assaut, 4 asau3t, 4-6 asaute, asawt(e, 
assalt, 5 a sawt(e, a-saute, 5-6 assauto, -awte, 
6 a saute, a saulte, 3- assault, [a. OF. asattl 
(later assaut), cf. Pri assail, It. assaito , Sp. asa/to 
late pop. L. *adsa/tus, f. the simple sail us leap, 
which look the place of its F. equivalent ad-, as- 
suitns, deriv. of ad si the, when the latter gave place 
lo the analytical ad-salire : see Assail. The 
original asattl was altered with an eye to ihc 
Fatin), e 1330, to assauit. Already in 13th c. 
aphetized to saut, whence in 16th c. Sai lt q.v.] 

1. gen. An onset or rush upon any one with hos¬ 
tile intent ; an attack with blows or weapons. 

i*97 R- G1.ot c. 3So Vor trauayl of ]>e fool asa^t. <*1314 
Guy lParv*. 74 Thou schall gif the first asaut Opon the Al- 
maundes, 1382 Wyclif Acts xix. 29 Thei maden a sawt.. 
in to the teatre. c 1400 Destr. Troy XXVI. 10271 A folke J»at 
was fell, fuerse of assaute. 1591 Shaks. i Hon. 17 , iv. i. 24 
In which assault, we lost twehie hundred men. x6:t Bible 
1 Macc. iv. 8 Neither be ye afraid of their assault. 1877 
Lyttml Taudm. 111. i. 101 To guard the shores of Gaul 
against the assaults of these northern buccaneers. 

b. spec. Assault of or at arms : anattackmn.de 
upon each other by two fencers, etc., as an exercise 
or trial of skill; and, in a wider sense (after F. as¬ 
saut if annes), a display of hand-to-hand military 
exercises. 

1694 Sir W. Hope Swordutads I 'tide M. 68 He should take 
his Lessons and Assault in his Cloaths and walking Shoes. 
1771 J. Olivier Fencing 141 An assault is the resemblance 
of a single fight with swords, where you j»erfonn . .all the 
thrusts and all the parades that yon learned by lessons. 
1851 Handbill 27 Jan., Assault of Arms at the Swan 
Hotel, Hastings. 1884 Daily A crier 26 May 5/6 Military 
Assault-at-Arms in aid of Charity, Kensington Tow n Hall. 

2 . The sudden rush or charge of an attacking 
force against the walls of a city or fortress; a 
storm ; esp. in the phrases To make or give assault, 
lo 7fiu, gain, lake, or cany by assault. 

1297 R. G1.0UC. 409 Hii sette Rolxrrd Courtehose .. in pe 
list >vde, he asaut vor to do. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvn. 
474 Tne assalt haf thai levit all. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
v. ^520) 45b/a The kynges men gave a greate assaute unto 
the castell. 1530 Palsgr. 619/1, I make a saulte to a tow ne. 
c 1532 Ld. Berners lluon 519 They went to the castell of 
lalTet and toke it with assaolte. 1685 Lotui. Gaz. 24 Aug. 
1/2 The JCnemy gave several Assaults to the Outworks. 
1872 Vkais Groxoth Comm. 180 He took Goa by assault. 

3 . An unlawful attack upon the ]>erson of an¬ 
other. (In Lato a menacing word or action is 
sufficient lo constitute an assaulf , lhe term bat¬ 
tery being techn. added when an actual blow is 
inflicted.) 

1447 8 Shillingforu Lett. (137D 90 Affraye.s assautes and 
other riotous mysgovernaunce. 1581 Lambarue Eircn. 11. 
iii. (1588) 135 An Assault .. can not be performed, without 
the offer of some hurtfull blow, nr at the least of some feare- 
full speach. 1590 Grkknk Arcadia 11616147 Without either 
assault or any such batteric. 1768 Blacrstone Comm. 111 . 

120 If one lifts up his cane, or his fist, in a threatning man¬ 
ner at another; or strikes at him, but misses him; this is 
an assault. 1849 Mac.m lay Hist. Eng. I. iii. 296 A soldier 
therefore by knocking dow-n his colonel, incurred only the 
ordinary penalties of assault and batter)-. 

4 . An attack upon institutions, opinions, or cus¬ 
toms ; an endeavour to overthrow them by argu¬ 
ment or by hostile measures. 

c 1449 Pecock Rc/r. 1. xiii. 71 For that he knowith me ad- 
mytte and allowe the writingis .. he inakith a^ens me this 
assaut. a 1674 Clarendon tj j After some unhappy assaults 
upon the prerogative by the parliament, a 1704 Iaxtkk iJ.) 
Theories built upon narrow foundations are very hard to be 
supported against the assaults of opposition. 1841 Myers 
Cath. Th. iv. $ 22. 291 *l*he assaults w hich are made upon 
them by natural and scholastic scepticism. 

5 . transf. ixidfg. Hostile approach, attack, onset. 

1508 Fisher IPhs. (1876)277 Abidynge the sharj>e assautes 

of deth. 1814 Wordsw. Excurs. v. 689 Unshaken bears the 
assault Of their most dreaded foe, the strong south-w-cst. 
1856 Kane Arct. Ex/. 1 . xx. 245 In the polar zone the 
assault |of the climate] is immediate and sudden. 

6. esp. An attack by spiritual enemies; a tempt¬ 
ation to evil. (The earliest use in Eng.) 

cx*30 Alter. R. 196 per bes deofles assauz beo 5 ofte 
strongest, i486 Caxton Curial 8 Thassaultes of whyche 1 
am enuyronned. 1671 Milton Samson 845 Hear what 
assaults I had, what snares besides, What sieges girt me 


round. 1877 Si am row Scrm. iii. 32 'l he enemy makes there 
his subtlest and strongest assault..and thus the man falls. 

f 7 . A love-proposal, a wooing. Obs. 

*599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. iii. 120 lnuincible against all 
assaults of affection. 1611 — Cymb. 1. vi. 150 The King my 
Father shall be made acquainted Of thy Assault. 

Assault (as£dt), v. Forms: 5-6 assawte, 6 
a saute, assaute, assalt, 7 assult, 6- assault. 
Aphet. 5-7 Sault, etc. q.v. [a. OF. asaute-r, cogn. 
w. It. assal/are, Sp. asal/ar, Romanic type ad-, as- 
saltare, f. L. ad to, at + sal Lire to leap, spring, 
which took the place of the 1.. equivalent cul-, as- 
sulfdre, freq. of ad-silire. Cf. prec. and Assail.] 

1 . To make a violent hostile attack by physical 
means upon (a-person, army, etc.); to commit an 
unlawful or criminal assault upon the person of 
(see Assault sb. 3). To assault a city or fortress'. 
(in mod. usage) to attack it by a sudden rush of 
armed men, to storm. 

c 1450 Merlin iv. 60 Yef he me assawte with werre. 1513 
Bradshaw St. W'erburge 163 As the kynges were sautyngc 
this forsayd cite. 1604 Shark. Oth. v. ii. 258 Spcake with 
me, Or, naked as 1 am 1 will assault thee. 1611 Bihlk.L/z 
xyii. 5 And assaulted the house of Tason. 1685 R. Burton 
Plug. Em/. Amer. i. 21 His Horsemen. .avsulted Atahaliba’s 
people. 1722 Dk Foe .!/<?// /•/. 118401 269 He should com¬ 
mit him to Newgate for. assaulting the constable, i860 
Kroche Hist. Ping. V. xxvi. 206 The next morning Norwich 
was assaulted. 1884 Daily Xeivs 23 June 5/3 Two lads of 
nine w ere accused of assaulting a little boy of three, 
b. fig. or transf. 

162* R. Hswkins Coy. S. Sea 11847' ^3 l he gownes being 
well soked, ever)- man .. tooke one, and assaulted the fire. 
1709 Pope Let. It. Cronnoell May 7 Wks, 1837 V. 66 T*b 
a mercy I do not assault you with a number of original 
Sonnets and K pig rams. 

2 . To attack with hostile words; to speak or 
write directly against ; = Assaii. v. 4. arch, or Obs. 

1561 T. NloRrosJ CaL r in's Inst. 1. 18 To shew- y quick- 
nesse of their witt in assailing the truthe of (Jod. 1670 
Cotton Esperuon 1. it. 83 The l^eaguers .. wish’d they had 
never assaulted the Duke by the way of writing. 

3 . To attack with reasoning or argument ; to 
address with the object of persuading, convincing, 
or controverting ; = Assail v. 5. arch, or Obs. 

1551 6 Rouinson tr. More’s Utopia 15 To assault me until 
he .. persuaded me. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. < 1702) 1 . 
v. 464 Hoping .. that they would not .. have thought fit to 
assault him with a Newer Declaration. 

4 . Of things: To come roughly against, so as to 
batter, injure, or hurl; todash against ; = Assail 2L 7. 

1667 Milton L. 11. 953 A universal hubbub .. Assaults 
his eare. 1781 Gibbon Dec/. $ P'. III. xlviil 25 His vessel 
was assaulted by a violent tempest. 1850 I .ynch Tkeo. Trin, 
xii. 230 'l he roaring of the waves, .assaults our car. 

5 . Of physical or mental states, as of disease: 
To come upon, attack, invade, arch, or Obs. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. P’r. Acad. 11. 365 Gowtie persons 
.. be not assaulted with such great and vehement floods of 
waters. 1774 M rs. Chaponk Jmprcv. Mind. 11 . 20 When 
we find ourselves assaulted by this infirmity. 

6. To assail with temptations ; to tempt, try. 
arch, or Obs. 

1529 More: Com/, agst. 7 rib. 11. Wks, 1197/1 Nor all the 
dcuilles in hell so strong to inuade and avsawte him, as god 
is to defendc him. 1585 Abe. Sanoys Serin .(1841 > 263 Satan 
cea>-eth not to assault our faith. 1714 Addison Sped. No. 
598 y 7 Levity of Temper. .opens a Pass to his Soul for any 
'Icmptation that assaults it. 

7 . absol. chiefly in sense 1. (In ciuot. 1375 A saute 
may be the sb. used inlerjectionally.) 

1489 Caxton Fay tesofArmes 1. ix. 23 To teche he in beltre 
in all thynges to fighte and to sawte. 1575 Churchyard 
Chi/pes 118171 106 A saute, a saute, wee lye ore longe in 
trenche. 1595 Shaks. John il i. 408 Say, where will you 
assault? 1667 Milton P.L. xi. 657 By Batterie, Scale, and 
Mine, Assaulting. 

b. To attack in fencing: see Assault sb. 1 b. 

1694 Sir \V. Hope Smordmads Cade M. 69 When People 
assault, it is commonly with Blunts. 

Assault, in plu. To be or go assault : sec Assaut. 
Assaultable (as^ ltab'l), a. Also 6 assaut-; 
and sec aphet. *Saultable. [f. prec. vb. + -abi.k. 
Cf. It. assaltevole. ] Capable of being assaulted, 
open to assault. 

1548 Hall Citron. (1809) 737 They bet the walles so, with 
great ordinaunce, that they made the town assautablc. 1649 
117 Sept.) Cromwell Lett. tCarL* * 1*0 make breaches assault- 
able, and by the help.of God to storm them. 1829 S. Turner 
Plist. Eng Ill. 11. xix. 589 The place was found not to be 
assaultable. 

Assaulted (as^lted), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED.] Assailed, attacked. 

1601 Cornwallyes Piss. it. xxix. (1631) 40 It makes the 
assaulters weake, the assaulted strong, c 1660 Jer. Taylor 
Life of Christ xi. Wks. 1822 111 . 52 So long as the assaulted 
person is in actual danger. 

Assaulter ( 5 s§- 1 uj), Also assaultair. -tour, 
[f. Assault v. + -eh F Cf. OF. assaut cur, AF. 
assaultour , also ocoas. followed in Eng. spelling.] 
One who assaults, an attacker or assailant. 

1548 Hall Chron. Hen. / 7 //an. 16 (R.) The. assaulters 
to deuise alt nianer of engynes for the assaulting. 1566 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 212 And receaved the first 
assauttairis upon the pointis of thare spearis. 1583 Stany- 
hurst A ends 11. (Arb.) 58 The Troians.. the as sault ours with 
weak force vaynely repulsed. 1796 Miss Burney Camilla 
vtii. ix, Admiration is a dangerous assaulter of diffidence. 
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1837 Campbell Sous' of Greeks ii. 154 For we've sworn by 
jur Country's assaulters. By the virgins they've dragged 
rom our altars. 

Assaulting 1 (as§ltig), vbl. sb . [f. Assault v. 

+ -IXG 1 .] Hostile onset, attack, assault. 

1548 {see pree.] 1561 Holi.ybush Horn. Apoth. 44 b, When 
1 man perceyueth the assaultinge of the ague. 1675 Siiep- 
>aro Grand Abridgm . s.v. Battery , Menacing beginneth 
he breach of the Peace, Assaulting, which every Battery 
Joth imply, increascth it, and Battery accompli she th it. 
1707 Sir VV. Hope Xeiv Meth. Fencing (1714) 232 Laws to 
mz ohserved upon the Weekly Assaulting Days. 

Assau lting, ///. a. [f. as pree. + -ixc*.] 
Phat assaults ; attacking, assailing. 

1567 Dkant Horace Efirst. 1. i. Cj, To master thyne as- 
utltyngc fyttes. 1797 Holcrokt tr. S/otberg's Trav . 11 . ci. 
ed. 21 433 Defending himself against an assaulting lion. 
1879 in CassetCs Tecfvu Educ. IV. 139 The assaulting troops. 

t Assault, adv. (adj.), prop, phrase. Oh. 
Forms: 5 a sawt, 5-7 assaut, 6 asawte, assault, 
[a. F. et saut to leaping: see saut (sense 10) in 
Littre.] In phr. To go or be assau{Tt : to seek 
the male, to rut. 

c 1400 Bk. IIuntynge , MS. Bodl. No. 546, viii. 38 The fyxene 
af be wolf is a sawt ones yn be 3eer. 155a Hi'I.oet, C.o 
asawte. .which is the desyre l>etwene the male kynd, and 
the female kynde, Catulio. 1580 Barkt Alv. A 630 To go 
assault ..Catulio. 1601 Holland Pliny xvi. \xv, When as 
Nature sccmeth to goe proud or assaut, and is in the rut 
and furious rage of love. 

t Assa vour, v. Obs. [a. OF. assavoure-r, 
earlier asavorer, cogn. with Pr. assaborar , It. <1.0x1- 
bo rare, a late L. or Romanic compound, f. ad to + 
sapordre to season, flavour, in late L. to savour, 
relish, f. sapdr-cm relish, S.vvouu ] To relish, 
enjoy the taste of. 

1483 Caxion Gold. Peg. 30/4 The propre body of jhc>ii . 
[to] receyve and assavoure devoutly. Ibid. 364/3 She herd 
the sermons cntentyucly and assaueured them moreswetely. 

Assay (a*ri*), sb. Forms : 4 assai, 4-5 asay\e, 

4 *7 assaie, assaye, 6 a saie, assey(e, 4- assay. 
Also aphetic Say, and refashioned Essay, q.v. [a. 
OF. ass at 1 assay, var. of essai, essay, cogn. with Pr. 
essai, assai, assag, Sp. asayo, Cat. as satg, It. assag- 
gio (also Cat. ensatg, ettsaig, Sp. etisayo, Pg. ettsaio ) 
L» exagiinn 'weighing,’ but used in Romanic in 
wider sense of ' examination, trial, testing’; f. L. 
ex-agirc, exigdre to weigh, try, prove, measure, 
adjust, ascertain, examine, inquire into. For the 
sense of the L. cf. exatnen = exagmen: see Exa¬ 
mine; for the form cf. eontdgium * eon I it men f. 
eon-langdre, naufragium i. frangerc. Fr. essai — 
It. assaggio L. exagittm may be compared to Fr. 
ii/**= 01 t. aggio:—X^.haheo. The etymological form 
from L. ex - was in es-, but in Romanic this was 
by confusion with other prefixes made as- and e/r 
In Fr. the etymological essai has now quite ousted 
assai, and in Eng., since the end of the 16th c., 
Essay has similarly taken the place of assay, e\c. 
in the 'assay of metals,’ and uses founded upon it. 
An aphet. Say was very common down to 17th c] 

I. The action or process of trying, trial generally. 
1 . The trying (of a person or thing) ; trial im¬ 
posed upon or endured by any object, in order to test 
its virtue, fitness, etc. Obs. exc. as fig. use of 6. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 341 Noblie regned he here, bi 
proU: andgodc assaies, <*1386 Chaucer Wife's Frol. 290 
Biu folk of wyves maken non assay, Til (hay lien weddid. 

* 1450 Merlin xiv. 219 Now lete se your cheualrye, for now 
he yc come lo the assay, c 1500 W. ue Wo rue Communyc. 
C iij, Whan thou of all thy frendes haste made assaye Thou 
shake fynde none lyke to me. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 
111. i. 164 Angelo had neuer the purpose to corrupt her; 
onely he hath made an assay of her vertuc. 1711 Buixjei.l 
Sped. No. 307 *12 To make an Assay of his Parts in Geometry. 
1868 Rusk in Pol. Econ. Art. Add. 211 A great assay of the 
human soul. 

+ 2 . 'Trial/ tribulation, affliction. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce it. 412 The King . .Wes set in-till full 
hard assay. <1430 Lydg. Bikinis, Their pacience put at 
fell assayes. 1596 Sbknskh F. Q. 1. vii. 27 Sorrowfull assay, 
Which .. almost rent her tender heart in tway. 1671 Mil- 
ton P, A\ 1. 263 My way must lie Through many a hard 
assay even to the death. 

f 3 . Experiment. Tut it in assay : make the 
cxi>eriinent, try it. Obs. 

e 1374 Chaucer Co/npl. Penns 62 l^et the jelouse put hit in 
assay. 15*5-30 More Pe quat. Xouiss. Wks. 77/1 Yf thuu 
putte it in a saie and make a proofe. 1644 Milton Educ. 
Wks.1738 1 . 140 It may prove much more easy w ith assay 
than it now seems at distance. 1768 Sterne Sent. Joum. 
(1778* I. 84 ’Tis an assay upon human nature. 

+ 4 . Experience. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa lligden (Rolls SerA I. 73 Schort wilted men 
and litel of assay, c 1449 Pecock Kefir. n. xi, pc doom of 
experience and of assay. 

f 5 . The faculty of trying or judging of things. 

. 1394 /’. PI. Credo 537 panne hatie y tynt all my last, 
touche and assaie. 

II. Trial specifically. 

6. The trial of metals, by * touch/ fire, etc.; the 
determination of the quantity of metal in an ore or 
alloy; or of the fineness of coin or bullion. 

<•1386 Chaucer Clcrkcs T. mo If that (bay were put to 
such assayes The gold of hem hath now so badde alayes 


With bras, that,. It w-oldc rather brest in two than plyc. 
a 1500 Songs on Costume (18491 5 2 Tbyng counterfeet wol 
faylen at assay. 1600 H akluyt Voy. I1810) 1 II. 316 To get 
some of that their copper for an assay. 17*4 Sw ift Drafiier's 
Lett, it Wks. 1761 III. 31 An assay w-as made of the com. 
1798 Phil. Trans. LXXXVI 11 . 424 The valuable minerals are 
soon pointed out by assay. 1813 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 
X. 194, I haue requested Sir Charles Stuart to have an assay 
made of them at the Portuguese Mint. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss. s.v„ Both assays and analyses inay be either 
qualitative or quantitative .. The assay value of gold and 
silver ores is usually determined in Troy ounces. 

7 . The metal or substance to be assayed. 

1837 Ede Pract. Client. 10 The assay is moistened and 
made to adhere to the flux and heated with it- 1879 Ruti.ev 
Stud. Rocks x. 158 To get this cotouration the assay should 
not be previously reduced. 

+ 8. The trial of weights, measures, quality of 
bread, etc. by legal standard. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1601 F. Tate Itouseh. Ord. Ed. If, § 24 0876) 17 The 
clarkc of the market.. shal take the avsay of al manner of 
inesures, waightes and elites within the vierge, 1631 Chart. 

6 Chits. /, in Bingham Eep. V. 341 Assize and assay of bread, 
wine, and beer. 1751 Chambers CyeL, Assay of w-cighls 
and measures signifies the trial or examination of common 
weights and measures. 

+ 9 . rettery. Trial of 'grease of a deer.’ Obs. 
c i34o<7/r«‘. 4- Gr. Knt. 1328 Serchcd hem at b« asay, surnine 
bat per were. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xv. 244 Nor tooke so 
rich assaies. ( .Vote. Breaking up of Dcarc brought into the 
Quarry. 1 

10 . The trial of anything by taste, tasting, arch. 
1477 Norton Ord. Alch. lAshm. 1652- v. 73 Vet of some parts 
seperable, A Ta>t maie well l>e Comeoablc. .to make assay 
Whether they be well wrought or nay. 1561 T. N[orton] 
Calvin's lust, ut. ii. (1634' 276 Being before .. without judg¬ 
ment of taste to take assay of (hem. 16x6 Surfl. & Makkh. 
Countr. Farm 610 As concerning the tasting of wine. .it is 
good to make the assay at such time as the North-F.ast 
winde bloweth. 1667 Milton P. t.. ix. 747 Whose taste, too 
long forborn, al first assay Gave elocution to the mute. 
1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xii. 11865* 98 That Guyon must take 
assay of the glorious bait. 

f 11 . fig. A taste, a foretaste. Obs. 

*594 J* King Jonah 0864* 56 A taste and assay beforehand 
of that everlasting and utter darkness. 1605 Shak.s. Lear 
t. ii. 47 But as an essay, or taste of my vertuc. 

f l 2 . The act, latterly perhaps nothing more than 
complimentary, of tabling the food or drink before 
giving it to an exalted personage. Obs. cxc. Hist. 

1547 in Strype Eccl. Mem. II. App. 1. A 7 A sumptuous 
dinner, and the chief mourner served with assays anti al 
other service. 1548 Hall Citron. 11550* 14 The esquier 
whiche was accustomed to sewc and take the assaye before 
kyng Rychard. 1602 Carevv Cornwall (1723) 137 b, Serued 
with kneeling assay, and all other rite* due to the estate of 
a Prince. 1641 Pkvsnk Antipathic 200 Hcc made Dukes 
and Karles to serve him with Wine, with assay taken. 

1 ). Cup of assay: a small cup with which assay 
of wtne, etc. was taken. 

41530 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 283 Twoo liiill Cuppis of 
asseye silvar and gilt. 1548 Hall Chron. (1550* 212 The 
Maior of l«ondon clayined to seruc the queue with a cuppe 
of golde and a cuppe of assay of the same. 185* Thackeray 
Esmond 11. ii. (1876* 171 In this slate she had her train carried 
by a knight's wife, a cup and cover of assay to drink from, 
and fringed cloth. 

III. A try* n K to do something, an attempt. 

13 . An attempt, an endeavour, arch, 
c 1386 Chaucer Chan. } 'em. Prd. «y T. 606 Vet wol I make 
assay The secound tyme, that ye mow' taken heede. < 1450 
Merlin vi. 100 He .. that was ferthest from the assaye of 
this swcrdc. 1625 Bacon Seditions, Ess. (Arb.1395 A kindc 
of shaking oft the yoake and A->say of disobedience. 1684 
Bunyan Filgr. 11. 32 She and her companions made a fresh 
assay to go past them. 1725 Bore Odyss. tv. 535 Perilous 
th'assay, unheard the toil, * 1 *’ elude the prescience of a God 
by guile. 1876 Blackie Songs Kelig. 64 O! it is a hard assay 
For the reach of human clay. 

114 . Putting forth of one’s strength or energy, 
best effort, arch. To do his assay : to put forth all 
his might, do his best. Obs. 

<‘i3 8 5 Chaucer L. G. IK 1590 Praynge him that he most 
doon his assay To gete the flese of golde. 1393 Gower 
Conf. 1 . 68 He hath put all his assay To w inne thing which 
he ne may get. 1605 Shaks. Mach. tv. iii. 143 Their malady 
coiiuinces The great assay of Art. 1634 A. Huish, En¬ 
deavouring with our strength and w hole assay, Our God to 
praise. 1797 Coleridge Chris tube! I, Deep from within she 
seems half-way To lift some weight with sick assay. 

115 . An attack, an assault. Obs. 

1375 Baroour Bruce k iv. 34 In vavervng fyrth arivit thai 
Saufly, but bargane or assay, c 1400 Pestr. Troy. vm. 3903 
Paris was ffull siker at asaye, and a sad knight. 1513 
Douglas sEncis vm, i. 1^ *l‘he first chiftanis for assay 
or defens. 1596 Spenser b. Q. v. iv. 23 To have wrought 
unwares some villainous assay. 1599 Shaks. lien. / *, 1. ii. 
151 Galling the gleaned I-.nd with hot Assayes. 160* — 
Ham. it. it. To giue th' assay of Armes against your 
Maiestie. 1705 Hickekincill Friest-cr. iv. 2x1 The next 
Essay and Assay that 1 make against Priest-craft, shall be 
to 1 >tsarm it for ever. 

f 16 . A first tentative effort, in learning or prac¬ 
tice. Obs. 

1560 Pis<rb. Child in Hazl. Poitst. II. 284, I w ent to school, 
And of my Eatin primer I took assay. 1613 R. C. Table 
A Iph ., Preamble , forespeech .. entrance, or assay. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia Pref. 1 Our practices haue hitherto 
beene but assayes, and are still to be amended. 1677 Gilpin 
Dor mo not. Sacra (1867) 247 These arc his first assays with 
young men. 

117 . A trial specimen ; a sample. Obs. 

1581 Lambakoe Eire//. iv. xvi. (1588) 580, I labour to bee 
short, and therfore I giue but an assaie of each thing. 1675 


Collins in lvigaud Corr. Sii..Men I. 212 Be pleased to 
thank him for those assays of his method already sent. 

IV. Quality as determined by trial. 

18 . t a. Approved quality, proof, temper ol 
metal, etc. Obs. b. Standard of fineness in Ihe 
precious metals. 

c 1430 Syr Gene rides 6037 Nc had his lielme be goode of 
assay He had died the same day. 1436/V/. Poems 11859* 

11 . 196 Instrunientis of w erre of beste assay. 1596 .Spenser 
F. Q. 1. ii. 13 Pur fled with gold and pearle of rich a>say. 
1820 G. Carey Funds 99 As twenty-two carats are to the 
gross weight so is the assay or real fineness to the quantity. 

119 . fig. Character, temper. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. HI. 356 That outward feignen you (he 
so And ben within of pouc-r assay. 1579 J. Stubuk* Gating 
Gulf A vij, To be of one assaie or touche with the Idolatrous 
aiuf traytcrous Israeliis. 

+ 20 . Sounding ; depth as ascertained by it. Obs. 

1436 Pot. Poems 11859’ 11 * *86 Havenesse grete and godely 
bayes, Sure, wyde, and depe, of go^le assayes. 

V. Phr. At all assays. (Also al all assay, at 
every assay.) 

+ 21 . At every trial, in every crisis, juncture, or 
time of need ; passing imperceptibly into : At all 
events, in any case ; on every occasion, always. Oby 
1 1360 Yesterday 166 in E. E. P. 11862* 137 Put |>i trust in 
godtis Mcrcie. Hit is be best at al assay. < 1400 Test, lage 

I. 15601274/1, I have thee found at all assayes. toln: readic. 
<1485 Pi gey M)*t. 1882- 1. 531 Ye shal me fynde plcsant at- 
entry assaye. 1570 Marr. U 'it Se. v. iv. in Hazl. Pods!. 

II. 589 God speed us well, 1 will make one at all assays. 
1577 tr. Ballingers Pcrudes 115921 135 God ..our present 
dcmierer and ayder at all assayo. 1612 Woodall b>urg. 
Mate Wks. 1653, 153 Words .. which might scr\e at all as- 
sayes, or upon all occasions. 1658 Ussiilb Ann, \ 1. 164 He 
had at all assayes, ever upheld their State, against their 
enemies. 

f 22 . (Armed, ready' at all assays: ready for 
every event. Obs. 

1553 Udali. Roister P. tArb.i 36 Shall wo sing a fure? 
Don. I am at all assayes. 1594 2nd Rep. Faust us in Thom> 
E. E. Rom. 11858 HI. 400 Four |ani>aries horsemen armed 
at all assaies. 1603 Fldrio Montaigne t. xbiii. 1632' 133 
The Roman gentlemen armed at all assayes. 

VI. Comb, in names of things used in 01 con¬ 
nected with assaying ; as assay-balance , -beam, 
-furnace, - house . -oirti ; assay-ton (see quot.). 
Also Aksay-MAstkk, q.v. 

1746 Phil. Trans. XL 1 V. 245 The flat Pieces of Glass, 
often placed under the Scales of an Essay-Balance. 1753 
Chambers Cyd. Supp ., Assay-Balia nee. 1863 Few. .tmer. 
Phil. Six. IX. 226 The recent receipt of two assay lteams at 
the Mint. 1707 Lond.Gaz, No. 4313/3 Without..the aceiis. 
ternary Charges of making Essay Furnaces. 1622 M m.vm-s 
Am. Law-Menh. 284 Contming to the Assay-house, there 
we found diners gentlemen desirous to see the manner of 
making of Assayes of Gold and Siluer. 1683 Pettis l leta 
Min. 1. 16S618 There are many sorts of Assay-Ovens which 
Assayers made use of. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Assay 
ton , a weight of 29166s grants. Each milligram of gold or 
silver obtained from one assay-ton of ore represents one 
ounce troy to the ton of 2000 pounds avoirdiqtois. 

Assay (a^"'*'-, v. Forms: 4 asaie, (asyghe), 4-5 
asay e, 4-6 assaye, 4-7 assaie, (5 asse), 5-fi as- 
sey e, 6 assai, asey, (assy), 4- assay. Also 
aphetic Say. and refashioned Essay, q.v. [a. OF. 
a\s)saye-r, a(s)saie-r, also essayer, cogn. with Sp. 
asayar, Pr. essaiar, assa/ar, as sat jar, It. assaggiare 
(cf. also Pr. and Pg. eusaiar, Sj>. ensayar, Cat. 
ensajar ):—late L. or early Romanic *iwagiare, f. 
exagittm : see A-.say sb. In later Fr. the etymo¬ 
logical form essayer is alone found; this was 
introduced into Eng. by Caxton, and, except as 
applied to the testing of metals, assay is now an 
archaic form of Essay. An aphet. b.\Y was 
formerly common.] 

I. To put to the test. 

1 . traits. To (Hit to the proof, try (a person or 
thing); to test the nature, excellence, fitness, etc. of. 
Ohs. cxc. as fig. use of 4. 

1330 R. Bkunne Chron. 219 He said he wild asay |»er hors 
alle in a mile. 1340 H ami-ole /V. Cause. 1391) In world 
liggis twa ways, Als men may fyncl fat |>ani assays, a 1450 
Knt.dela Tourl 1868 27 After dyner y wille assaie my wifl, 
and hiddc her lepe into the basin. 1513 More Riel/. 
Ill 11641) 395 Every man assaid his armour and proved his 
weapon. 1545 A sc ham To.xoph. (Arb.) 20 'Therfore did I 
take this little matter in handc to assaye myselfe. 1671 
Milton F. R. it. 233, I shall .. his strength as oft assay. 
1791 Cow Bek Odyss. vtn. 27 With which they should assay 
his force. 

f b. with object clause. Obs. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IK 487 That al here lyf nc don nat 
but asayen How many women they may done a shame. 
< 1450 Lonllich Grail xxvii. 300 Only to asayen what he 
wolde da 1513 75 Dinm. Occurr. (1833) 59 To assy ^if 
thair ladderis wer convenient and lang aneuch. 1611 Bible 
Trans/. Pref 7 To assay whether my talent.. may be profit¬ 
able in any measure to Gods Church, 
f 2 . iutr. To make trial {of). Obs. 

^1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 839, I wole of hym assaye At 
eerteyn dayes yeer by yeer to payc. e 1394 P. PI. Credo 
647 A-say of her soljcrnesse. 1576 Thynne in Antmadv. 
App. 108, I manye tymes with deeper muse assayed, 
t 3 . Iratts. To try' by touch ; to ' feel ’ by hand¬ 
ling. lit. and fig. Obs. 

1366MAUNOEV. viii. ni On that mount appeared Crist to 
Scynt Thomas .. and bad him assaye his woundes. e 1374 
Chaucer Boot A. 1. vi. 26 Suffre me to tuuehe and assaie pc 
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sial of pi pou3l by a fewe demanndes. 1398 Tkeyisa Barth. 
De P. R. in. xxiii. (1495) 70 Oldc men and wyse chese the 
vevnes of the arme to assayc the puls. 

4. Ivans. To test the composition of (an ore, 
alloy, or other metallic compound) by chemical 
means, so as to determine the amount of a par¬ 
ticular metal contained in it; to determine the 
degree of purity of one of the precious metals. 

<-1440 Morte Artkure 2347, I sendc hyme the somme, 
assayc how hyme likes ! 1697 Futtrell Brief Ret. IV. 239 

The goldsmiths are to meet to assay the new money coyned 
at the l ower. 1754 Cramer 1 title) Elements of the Art of 
Assaying Metals in Theory and Practice. 1818 Accum Chew. 
Tests 104 To assay it for lead. 1879 (1. Gladstone in Casself s 
Techtt. 11 due. IV. 146/1 A small piece, .is cut off each ingot 
that has to be assayed. 

b. fig. To test as metal. 

e 1400 Hylton Sen hi Per/. 1W. de W. 14941xxiv, Tyll thou 
l>e assaid and purifyed by the fyre of desire in devoute 
prayer. 1834 Southey Doctor clx. 118621 404 Stirling merit 
.. he can now understand and value, having .. the means of 
assaying it. 

+ O. /vans., ahsol., and in/v, with of. To try by 
tasting, spec. To taste food or drink before it is 
offered to a prince or lord. Ohs. exc. Hist. 

*377 bAN’cu /*. Tl. H. xvi. 74, I prayed pieres to pulle 
adown an apple .. and suffre me to assaye what sauoure it 
hadde. 1393 I hid. C. \ it. 337 Ich haue good Ale, godsyb 
gloton, wolt pow* assaye? t 1460 Bk.Curtasye 731 in Habees 
A’X.i 1868 325 po Coke ussayes pc mete vngry^t. po sewer he 
takes and koners on ry^t. 1522 World <4 Child in Had. 
Pods/. 1. 266 At the Pope's-1 lead sweet wine assay. <11529 
Skelton El. Rummyng 397 Of thyne ale let us assay. 1693 
Robertson Thmseol. Gen. 154 To assay or taste before or 
first. Prrgnstarc. 1859 Turner Dorn. Archil, in. iii. 80 
The Carver then entered the hall.. and at once commenced 
the cautious process of assaying. 

+ i$. Ivans. To try the depth of. sound. Ohs. 

1665 M4.N1.KY Crotius Low-C. IVars 337 Me sent Count 
Sol re tu assay and sound the Nsell. 

f 7. Ivans. To try. try on (clothes). Ohs. 

1592 I.vly My das v. iii. 64 Apollo is., assaying on some 
Shepherd’s coate. 1631 Dfkklr Match A fee 11. Wks, 1873 
IV. 156 .Way this glove, Sir. 
f 8. Ivans. To practise bv way of trial. Ohs. 

1377 Langl. /’. Tl. B. xvi. 106 And did him assaye his 
surgerye On hem hat syke were. 1477 K arl KtVE.RS Cavtcui' 
Du tes 18.Assaye the meanes to redresse him. 1596 Si-lnsi r 
/•'. Q. 1. a iii. 2 I >eare Sir your mighty powres assay. 1671 
Mil. ion T. R. 1. 143 I,et him tempt and now assay liis 
utmost subtlety, a 1725 Poik Odyss. xi\. 673 Their strength 
and skill the suitors shall assay. 

f 9. Ivans, and ahsol. To try or examine, for the 
sake of information. Ohs. 

1393 Langl. T. Tl. C. iv. 5 Icli shul a>ayc hure myself and 
sotnbehc apose. 1387 Trlvisa Higdon (18651 I. 229 pe cm* 
perour assaied and founde so op all pat pey seide. 1481 
Cantos Myrr. l v. 20 The auncyent faders wold .. assaye 
the AVerkis of our Ix>rd. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy.S. Sen *1847 ’ 
127 Assaying our pumpe to know if our shippe made more 
water then her ordinary. 

+ 10. Ivans. 'To try to know or learn ; to incjuire. 
*393 I-ANCJL. T. Tt. C. xvn. 164 He suffrede me and seide 
‘assay bus oper name.’ 1401 Tot. Toews 11859' h. 41 This 
he doth in dede asseye of hem that knowith. 1664 lit tler 
Had. n. iii. 314 He knew. .Which Socrates and Charrephon 
In vain assaid so long agone. 

+ b. To try to attain to, endeavour after. Ohs. rave. 
1597 Danii l Civ. Wares 1. xlix, For c\*ery prince seeing 
his danger neere, By any ineanes his quiet peace assaies, 

+ 11. Ivans, ami ahsol. 'To have proof of; to learn 
or know by experience. Ohs. 

*34° Ayenb. 142 Merle pet pis hep a-sayd na^t ne williep 
more. ("1374 Chaucer Troylns iv. 1076 TIioav hast nat yit 
assayed al hire wit. 1413 I.vixt. Pytgr. Soxvle lit. x. 56 No 
man knoweth the peyne but he that hath assayed. 1483 
Caxtos Gold. Leg. 93/4 Vf thou hast preued and assayed 
that I am the temple of god byleuc it. 1597 Shaks. Lover’s 
Compl. 155 Who ever shunn’d by precedent The destined ill 
she must herself assay? 

II. To try with afflictions, temptations, force, 
etc. In some senses apparently influenced by assail. 

+12. Ivans. To try with afflictions, to subject lo 
• trials.’ Ohs. 

c 1400 Row. Rose 2688 Thou shah wel by thy silf see That 
thou must nedis assaid be. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 1. 
(1520)6/2 After that God had assayed hym [i.e. Job] in liis 
patience he lyvcd an .Cand 40 ycrc. 1596 Spenser E. Q. \. 
li. 24 O, how great sorrow my sad soulc assaid ! 

+ 13. To trv with temptations or things that in¬ 
fluence; to tempi; to try to gain over. Ohs. 

1532 More Confut. Tindnlc Wks. 563/2 The diuel. letted 
not to assai Job againe and againe for al the pacicnce that 
he founde in him. 1589 Greene Mettapk. (Arb.157 To assay 
him by curtcsie before hee assaylcd him with rigour. 1611 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xviiL (1632) 913 Calesby whether 
hee assayed him, or assayed him not, reported vnto them. 
16x4 Raleigh Hist . World 11. 547 ’Then did he assay them 
with goodly words, accompanied with gifts. 

f 14. To try the mettle of (any one) in fight, to 
try to conquer; hence to attack, assault, assail. 

1375 Barbour Bruce in. 376 Sa hard anoy thaim then 
assayit, Off lmngir, cauld, with schowris snell. <1400 
RcnvtandSfOt. 797 Be Mahoun.. I scholdc assaye his Body. 
e 1440 Gcncrydes 6074 He thought not hym for to Asse. 
a 1470 Tiptoft Caesars Comm. xiiL (1530) 17 Theyr enemies 
lept sodenly out. .in so much as they assayd lhem that bare 
the banners. < 1500 Lancelot 569 His purpos Is. .planly lo 
assay Vour loud, with nrony manly man of were. 1582-8 
Hist. James VI (1804) 176 These of Edinburgh .. went lo 
assayc the castell of Merchestouii, with some pceccs of 
ordinance. 1676 Hobbes Iliad .xn. 51 Exhorting them the 
Trenches to assay. 


t b. To challenge to a trial of strength, skill, etc. 
1602 Shaks. Ham. in. i. 14 Did you assay him to any 
pastime ? 

t c. fig. To attack anything difficult: cf. Assail. 

1605 Dr ayton Man in Moone 435 She the high Mountaynes 
actively assayes. 1643 Df.niiam Coopers llill 303 T hinks 
not their rage so desperate t’ assay An Element more merci¬ 
less than they. 

+ 15. To assail : a. with words, or arguments; 
to accost, address. Ohs. 

X513 Douclas sEneis tv. x. 96 Eneas .. Gan stert on fut, 
and fast his feris assayit. Awalk anon, get vp my men in hy. 
1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 1. ii. 186 Bid her sclfe assay him. 

+ D. with love-proposals. Ohs. 
c 1550 Dane f/e?v 17 in Mazl. E. T. P. III. 135 And thought 
alway in his mindc .. how he might her assay. And if she 
would not tu say him nay. 1591 Spenser Virgils Gnat 491 
Th’ other was with Thetis love assaid. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
H r . 11. i. 26 .What an unwaied Bchauiour hath this Flemish 
drunkard pickt. .that he dares In this manner assay me? j 

III. To try to do, attempt, venture. 

10 . trails . Toattempt, try to do^anythingdifficult). 
e 1300 A*. Alt's. 3879 Now let seo gef onv is so hardy That 
durste hit him asyghe. 1382 Wyclif Deb. xi. 29 The which 
thing Egipciens asayinge weren deuourid. 1513 Douglas i 
. Eneis 11. xii. (.xi> 117 Wilfullall aventuris newlingis to assay. 
*593 Spenser Sonn. Ii, Never ought was excellent assayde 
Which was not hard t’ atchive and bring lo end. 1647 Spkigg 
. big. Red/?', i. vi. 11854*54 It was resolved first lo assay that. 
1826 Scott }l\>odst. ii, The stranger paused, as if uncertain 
whether he should demand or assay entrance. 

+ 17. inlr. or with inf. a. To set oneself {to do 
something), lo address or apply oneself. Ohs. 

1330 R. Bkln.sk Chron. 47 For to com lille Jnglond sone 
suld he assay. n4oa Destr. Troy 11. 382 pat he go shuld, 
Soiorne here a season, assay when hym lyke. 1541 E1.Y01 
Image Goi't. 13 All noble men assaied to folowe hym. 1611 
Biiile; Dent. iv. 34 Hath God assayed to goeand take him a 
nation from the midst of another nation? 1665 9 Boyle 
(hens. Refi. v. ix. 11675' 330 He fits them to the various 
tempers of the Persons he assays to work upon. 

b. To make the attempt, to endeavour (the issue 
being conceived as uncertain); to do one’s best. 
Generally with inf. 

1370 Lay-Folks Mass-Ilk. App. iv. 626 Nopeles ‘ I wol 
assay. 1382 Wyclif 2 Maec. ii. 24 So wc temptideti, or 
iLssayedcn, for to abregge in to 00 Ijoke, thingus cumprc- j 
hendid .. in fyue bookis. 1535 Coaerdali: Jonah i. 13 
Neuerthelcsse. the men assayed with rowinge, to hrynge 
the shippe to londe. 1620 Jrnls. Pilgrims (1848*30 For Cod 
w e assayed, but found none. 1791 Comtek Iliad w. 727 1 
Him (E ncus also .. with earnest prayers Assay’d to soften. 
1868 Free:mas Xorm. Com/. 1876) II. x. 521 T'he King’s 
strength was failing, hut he assayed to show himself in the 
usual kingly state. 

+ c. To venture, make bold. W ith inf. Ohs. 
a 1400 Co?'. Myst. 26 This frnle to ete I xal a>ayn. 1579 
Fenton Gttitciard. (1618)282 It is very manifest, that he 
neuer durst assay to oppresse vs without that vnion. 1605 
Tiny of St itchy < 1S78 191 So both our spies and friends dare 
not assay To hang out signal, nor come near the Port. 1678 
Bi'syan Tilgr. 1, 11862) 136 Then they assayed to look. 

Assayable ^asuLabM , a. [f. Assay v. + -able.] 
'That may be assayed or tested. 

1859 1<laves Thys. Com. Life IF ix. 236 Sensation is not 
tangible, assayable, like gold. 1883 -b/ 46 <y 47 Viet. Iv. 

§ 10 British plate hy law assayable in such office. 

Assayed (as^'d),///. a. [(. Assay v. + -el*.] 
Tried, tested. 

1440 /'romp. Tarv. 15 A-sayyd, Temptatus, prohatns. 
1611 Cotck., Esprou?*/, Proved, tried,. . assayed. 1863 J. 
SIikmiy Comm. Gett. xxii. 1 Such assaying of the will and 
conscience is worthy both of God the assayer, and of man 
the assayed. 

Assayer (as/ 7 '*^'. Also 5 assayar, 5 7 assai- 
er, -or, -our. [a. A K. assaiov , -our, f. assayer to 
Assay. Scc-khK] 

1. One who tries, finds out by trial, or attempts. 

1398 Trkaisa Barth. De T. R. v. xlii, fx495) 158 Wyse men 

and assayer* telle that, .that guttc. .is alwaye fuundevoyde 
and empti. e 1449 Pecock Rcpr. 1. xi. 58 As experience wole 
nedis prouc to eche asaier. 1828 Carlvle Mise. (1857) I. 
173 The Assaycrs have Christian dispositions. 

2. One who assays metals. 

(1423 Act 2 Hen. 1 7, xii, Et que ceux assaiour, controllour 
soient vaillantes, credible et expert/ persones eiantes notorie 
science en la mesticre d’orfeour ct de mynt.] 1618 Pl*lton 
transl,, And that the Assaier and Comptroller be expert men. 
164* Tcrntes de la Ley 27 Assayer is an officer of the Mint 
appointed by the Statute of 2. H. 6 . cap. 12. 1796 Pearson 

in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 410 T’he Assayers ohseyve it 
from charges of lead with silver. 185a McCulloch Taxa¬ 
tion 11. vi. $ 2. 275 The offence of counterfeiting, .the marks, 
stamps, &c., impressed on plate by the assayers, was formerly 
felony, i860 W. White Wrelcin xxvi. 272 Borax is the flux 
of assayers. 

3. An officer who tastes food before it is served 
to a prince or lord, a fore-taster (I .. pnvgnstator). 

(This sense of the word seems to have originated 
in a corruption of, or confusion with, Asseouu, * he 
who sets the table/ f. F. asscoir 1 to seat, set/ ap¬ 
parently lhe original name of this officer, referring 
to another duty: see also Assewek.) 

[C1315 Househ. Ord. Ed. II , transl. 1601 (1876) § *5 The 
kingc shal have a squier surveiour and warden of the viandcs 
for his mouth, and to take the assay at his table l Fr. asseonr 
de sa tablc\. § 37 Three esquiers assaiors of the messe | Fr. 
as scours de la messe] in the nal, ought to sett the messes in 
the hades, and that with as good advisement as thei can, so 
as men of state and others be servid according to their 
estate. §§ 48, 49, 50 The asscour of the kinges table. ?<*T4oo 
A\ Roll. Cysiltc in Ha/1. E. i\ P. 1. 276 Thou sc halt etc on 


the grownde, Thyn assayar schalle he an liownde. 1693 
W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 154 An Assayer or tryer, He 
that assayeth or tasteth first, T negus to tor. 1861 Our Eng. 
Homes 60 The assayer and his office. 

Assaying (as^’ig), vbt. sh. [f. Assay v. + 

-INC 1 .] 

1. The action of trying or proving; trial. 

e 1375 Wyclif Serin, xvi. Scl. Wks. 1871 II. 271 A.vsaiyng 
of a ping shuldc techc for to know' J»at fiing. 1398 T'rkyisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvn. 1111.(14951634 Knowlccc and assayeng 
of w'jme. 1580 Baret Air. A 618 A proofe: a trying: an 
assaying, Tentamen. 

2. spec. The trial of metals. 

1727 51 Chambers Cyet., Assaying is more particularly 
used hy moneyers and goldsmiths. 1740 Mrs. Dklany 
Autobiog. <1861) II. 82 Then to the Tower Bnd Mint—the 
assaying of the gold and silver is very curious, 1838 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. 1.1. ix. § 23 T he chemical part of metallurgy, and 
especially w hat relates to assaying, is treated with great care. 

b. attnb. 

1800 Henry Epit. Chem. (1808) 374 An assaying furnace. 
1828 Carlyle: Mise. (185711- *73 b passed smoothly through 
the critical Assaying-house. 

+ 3. A/us. A preliminary flourish; * tuning up.’ Obs. 

1693 - Robertson Phraseol. Gen . 154 An Assaying or 

floim>hing with a weapon before one begin to play. 1706 
PuiLLirs, Assaying, a Term us’d by Musicians for a Flourish 
before they begin to Play. 

Assayle, \ ar. Assale, Obs., sale ; obs. f. Assail. 
Assay-ma ster, [see Assay j/.] The master 
of an assay-house; an officer appointed to assay 
coin, gold and silver plate, etc. 

1647 Haward Crown Rev. 22 Assay Master: Fee, 
ioow. 1662 Pe.tty Taxes Couir. 26 Reports of the 
ablest Say masters. 1692 I.uttrki.i. Brief Ret. 11. 623 Sir 
John Brattle, essay masierof the mint, is dead. 1701 Loud. 
Gtts. No. 3714 1 An Act for appointing Wardens and Assay- 
Masters, for Assaying Wrought Plate. 1784 (’. Burnkv in 
Parrs lf r ks. (1828* VII. 394 You, who are my Assay Master, 
and separate my dross from the sterling ore. 

Asseaunce, obs. form of Askance adv. 

Assch-, obs. spelling of Ami- and Asch-. 

Asscomfite, var. Ascomeitt’. Obs. to discomfit. 

Asse, obs. f. Ash (tree), and Ash sbf (cinder). 

Asse, obs. dial. f. Ask 

+ AsseaT, v. Obs. Forms: 3-5 asele, ^-4 acele, 
4-5 aseel, 5 assele, -ale. [Later form 0 ias-sccle, 
a-sch\ for earlier *anse/e (see A- fvef 10), enscle , 
a OK. enseck-r, -sc/e-r , ausecle-r late L. insigt 7- 
hire, f. in in. upon 4 sigillum seal (see Enseal). 

1. To set one s seal lo (a document). 

1297 R. Gloi c. 510 He made of the olde lawes is Chartre 
.. and aselede it \printed is] vastc inou. 1388 Wyclif Esther 
iii. 12 I.ettris aseelid with the ring of thekyng. 1492 Bury 
Wills 11850' 80 Myn testament.. with my senile asselid. 

2. To seal up. 

1297 R. GLOUC.496 Hor berncs dores acelcdc, and al clcne 
out horn caste, c 1305 Pains of Hell in O. E. Mise. 228 pe 
angel him schewed .. A puL aseled w ip seueu selcs. 1388 
Wyclif Dan. xii. 9 The wordis ben closed and ascelid. 

3 M 

1388 Wyclif Wisd. ii. 5 No turnyng a^en of oure code is; 
for it is aseeJid, [ntarg.] by a stoon put on the bodi of the 
deed man biried. 1430 Lvixi. Chron. Troy ill. xxiv, With 
his worde the sentence was assealed. 

+ A’SS-ear. Herb. Obs. [f. A.ss sh.\ Obsolete 
name of the Comfrey (Symphytum officinale), in 
Fr., orcille d\hie. 

1585 in Xomeuclator 137. 1611 Cotgr., Con si re, the 

hearhe Comfrey, Consound, Asse care, knithackc, Backwort. 

+ A SSecle. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. assecla, f. ass-, 
adsct/ui to follow after.] Attendant, follower. 

1616 Sheldon Mirac. Antichr. 325(E) It mattereth not 
with the JJope and his asscclcs. 

+ A sseclist. Obs. [f. L. assecla + -1 st.] = prec. 

?i6o 7 in Nichols Prog. Q. Elis. 111.632, I was the AsecIKt 
that Jid attend her Weft to her vital! web, her breathing 
scope. 

t Assecta’tion. Ohs.~° [ad. L. assecldlidn-etn, 
n. of action f. asscctdri, freq. of asset/ui: see As- 
secle.] The action of following after or attending 
upon. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

+ Assector. 0hs~° [? for I., assecutor or as- 
secldtor, nn. of agent f. assc/ui, asseclari.] ‘A 
companion, a follower.’ Cockeram 1623. 

+ Assecu’rance. Obs, rare~\ [ad. med.L. 
assec urdu l ia, f. as sec ft rare : see Ass ecu he and -ante. 
Cf. It. assicuvanza.\ Assurance. 

1616 Sheldon Mirac. Antichr. 320 iR.) What may be 
thought of those assecuranccs which they give? 

+ Assecura tion. Ohs. rare* 1 , [ad. med.L. 
assecuration-cm, n. of action f. assecurarc : see next 
and -ati on.] The action of making sure; assurance. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (i66o> 268 Such a fiducial) 

K rsuasion as cannot deceive us, nor be liable to falsehood, 
it how far reaches this assecuration ? 

+ Assectrre, V. Obs. [ad. med.L. assecurd-re, 
f. L. as- = ad- to, completely + seciir-tis Secure, 
sure. Cognate with Assure, through OF. ascii re ri] 
To make secure, sure, or safe ; to assure, secure. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vi. vi. 5 1 III. 89 Sin is not helped 
but by being asse cured of pardon. 1597 Daniel Civ. Wares 
ill. xxiv, Think you that any meanes under the Sunne, Can 
assccure so indirect a course? 

+ Assecirrit, ///. a. Sc, Obs. [f. prec. + -it- 
-ed.] Assured, constant. 
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1501 Dougins Pal. lion. Frol i. viii, Quhais hie curage and 
assucurit cure Causis the eirth his fruits till expres Dif- 
fundant grace on euerie creature. 

+ Assecution. Obs. [n. of action f. L. assccut- 
ppl. stem of as set] a i to overtake, obtain : sec As- 
sequent ] The action of obtaining, acquirement. 

c 1630 Jackson Creed iv. iti. iii. Wks. III. 393 Desires of 
pleasing himself in .. the assecution of any Higher prized 
good. 1726 Ayuffe Parerg. 115 Because suen Living is 
immediately void by his Assecution of a second Benefice. 

t A'SSedate, v. Sc. Law. Obs. [f. mcd.L. 
assedarc , f. F. asscoir : sec Assess.] To let on lease. 
1545 Aberdeen Keg. V. 19 (Jam.) He assedat his fisching. 

Assedation (sesftl^hjan). Sc. Law. ? Obs. [n. 
of action f. prec.] A letting out on lease, a lease. 

1457 Act 14 Jos. 11 (1597) §72 Our Soverainc Ix>rd sail 
rati tie and apprieve the said assedation. <1550 .Sir J. 
Balfour Practicks (1754) 27 Ane contract.. sic as anc asse- 
datioun of landis. 1651 Cauierwood Hist. Kirk (1843) H. 
532 An assedatioun of the fruicts of the bishoprick. 

Asseege, assege, var.AssiKOKZL Obs. to besiege. 
Assegai, recent variant of Assagai. 

+ Assei*ze, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as- - A- pref. 

11 + Seize z\] To seize upon, seize. 

1590 Marlowe Edw. II, 1. ii. 238 Then laid they violent 
hands upon him. .and his goods asseized. 

+ A*ssel(e. Obs. rare-', [a. OF. csscle mod. 
aisselle):—l.. axilla armpit ; or, for earlier Eng. 
axle, eax/e , cxlc, shoulder, between which and the 
OF. there was an early confusion. 

c 1450 Merlin vii. n6 The speres on their asseles, theire 
sheldes be-fore her bristes. |Cf. Joinv. in Littrc ‘ 1 c glaive 
dessous s'essete et 1’escu devant It.) 

Assele, var. Asse a l v. Obs. to seal. 

As self (ase*lf\ v. [f. As- pref + Self.] To 
take to oneself, appropriate, adopt. 

1632(1. Fletcher Christ's Tri. 9 Vet this is better, toasself 
the blame. 1659 Fuller A//. InJ. Innoc. (1840 631 If he 
cite the words, with commendation.. he as-selfcth them. 
1884 Secular Rev. 237 Just as the stomach and other chylo* 
poictic viscera build up our bodies by asselfing aliment. 
Asseller, obs. form of Axillab. 
t Asse*mblable, Obs. rare [a. OF. 
assemblabU ; cf. late L. assimihibilis, f. as si mi hi re : 
see Assemble v.~ and -able.] Like ; sitbsl. fellow. 

C1520 Dial. Creat. Moral. 96 (Halliw.) Every thingc that 
l>crithe life, desyreth to be conjoynyd to his assembleable. 

Assemblage (ase'mblucbj). [a. F. assemblage 
(Cotgr.), f. assembler : see Assemble zl 1 and -age.] 

1. A bringing or coming together ; a meeting or 
gathering; the state of being gathered or collected. 

a 1730 E. Fenton Ep. Lantbard (R.) In sweet assemblage 
every blooming grace Fix love’s bright throne in Teraininta’s 
face. 1768 Blackstone Comm . 1 . l. i. 13 In consequence of 
this lucky assemblage. 1868 Frkf.man Norm. Conq. 11876) 

11 . x. 507 From the first assemblage of the thegns at York. 

2. The joining or union of two things ; conjunc¬ 
tion. Obs. exc. as techn. term in Carpentry. 

1727 51 CtiAMnERs Cycl. s v., The assemblage of two bones 
for motion, is called articulation. Ibid., The cari>entry 
of some Indians., where the assemblage is made without 
either nails or pins. i728Tiiomson SpringZ With innocence 
and meditation join'd In soft assemblage. 1849 Weale 
Diet. Terms, Assemblage, in carpentry ;md joinery, framing, 
dovetailing, etc. 

3. A number of persons gathered together; a 
gathering, concourse. (Txiss formal than assembly.') 

1741 2 H. Walpole Lett. II. Mann 22 (1834) I. 93 It was 
an assemblage of all ages and nations. 1809 Pinkney Trav. 
France 48 The assemblage of ladies being very numerous. 
1877 Lytteil Lattdm. iv. ii. 193 An assemblage of mighty 
heroes. 

4. A number of things gathered together; a col¬ 
lection, group, cluster. 

a 1704 Locke (T.) All that we amass together in our thoughts 
is.. the assemblage of a great number of positive ideas. 1748 
Anson Coy. t(. xu. 260 Opposite, .is an assemblage of rocks. 
1833 Ht. Martinkau Fr. Wines 4- Pol. i, 13 Of the chcsnut 
woods nothing remained but an assemblage of bare poles. 

t As semblance 1 . Obs. Also 5 a-semlaunvs. 
[a F. assetnblance, cogn. with It. assembranza 
late L. assimitldntia, f. assimulare : see Assk.m klkz> 1 
and -ance.] Assemblage, assembling, assembly. 

<-1485 Digby Myst. (1882)111. 387 Were J>e kyng of flcsch 
her with his a-semlaunvs! 1547 Hooper Anno. Ip. Win - 
Chester Wks. 175 Paul. .would in this assemhlanee the gospel 
to be preached. 1596 Spensek F. (?. y. iv. 21 To weete the 
cause of their assemblaunce. 

t Asse'mblance-. Obs. fa. Fr. assemhlanee , 
taken in sense of Assembled.- In OF. Vassent- 
blance occurs for la semblance. Cf. It. assimigli- 
anza resemblance.] Semblance, appearance, show. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt . 207 Whyche was of fyn yuorye 
after thassemblaunce of a man. 1597 Siiaks. 2 Hen. 11 r , in. 
ii.276 Care I for. .the stature, bulke,and bigge assemhlanee 
of a man? giue mcc the spirit. 

t Asse'mblant. Obs. rare- 1 , [cf. prec. with 
semblance , -ant, and ll assimigliante like.] = prec 
1523 Lu. Berners Froiss. t. ccciv. 452 They came before 
the towtte. .and made great assemblant to assaut it. 

t Assembla tion. Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. 
Assemble z».l 4 -ation.] Assembling, meeting. 

a 1733 North E.ramen 1. iii. r 126 'Hie Time and Place of 
the Assemblation was generally notified. 

Assemble (ase'inb’l), r».l Forms: 3-4 asemle, 


4 asemble, 5 assemle, -ele, -bill, -myll, 6 -bul, 

4 - assemble. See also aphet. SembLe vA [a. OF. 
a(s)semble-r, cogn. with Fr. assemblar, Sp. ascHi¬ 
lda r, It. assemblarc, -bra re L. ad-, assi mu la-re, 
in its late sense of simttl cogbre, f. ad to + simul to¬ 
gether.] Occas. strengthened by together. 

1. traits. To bring together (persons) into one 
place or company ; to gather, collect, convene. 

ciz&Gen. .5* Ex. 3865 God (bad] scmelen folc and gon, 
And foren hem smiten on 5 e ston. 1297 R. Gi.ouc. 360 And 
amorwe hem lete asemly | printed aseiy] wyb myldc herte 
yiwm. a 1330 Otuel 72 'Fho Write Garsie asemlen anon, Alle 
nise sarazins echon. c 1400 Destr. Troy x 1.4577 To assemble 
on yche side soudiours ynogh. 1529 Rastei.l Pastyme Brit. 
(1811)127 And semblyd an other hoste. 1699 Dryden Kitts. 

'l\ 1. 456 Thou mayst .. Assemble ours and all the Theban 
race. 1812 J. & II. Smith Kej. Addr. xiii. (1873) 119 This 
tenth day of October Again assembles us in Drury Lane. 

2. To bring together (things) into one place or 
mass, to collect; \formerly, to heap up, amass. 

c 1374 Chaucf.r Foeth, in. vii. 80 Yif )>ou enforces |>e to 
assemble moneyc. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 249/3 Whan 
thou assembles! peyne thou encrcacesl his glorye. 1S34 Lu. 
Burners Gold. Ilk. M. Atirel. (1546 N vij, They assemble by 
litcl and littell diuers thynges. 1659 Leak Water-soks. 24 
That the Sun shining upon the said Burning Glasses may 
assemble the raies of the Sun within the said Vessels, a 1790 
Franklin Autobiog., These proverbs .. I assembled and 
formed into a connected discourse. 1855 Bain Senses <y 
Int. hi. ii. § 23 We also assemble, into one recollection, many 
widely scattered periods of our past history. 

t 3. To join together, unite two things or per¬ 
sons, one thing to or with another). Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. 11 . 186 By that cause the godhede 
Assembled was to the manhede In the virgine. Ibid. 111 . 
107 Assembled with astronomy Is eke that ilke astrology. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour L viij b, Syth that got! hath 
assembled them no man mortal ou}t to separe them. 

t b. To couple (sexually). Obs. 

<-1386 Chaucer Pars. T. *831 That lhay be asse mb lid 
bycause that they hen maried. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 291 
Two serpentes in his waie.. Assembled were. 

4. rejl. in sense of next. 

1302 Pol. Songs 188 The webl>es and the fullans assemble* 
den hem alle. ^1425 Wyntoun Cron., pc l>arnage off Scot¬ 
land, at Jjc last, Assenilyd pa^'e. 1611 Bible i Kings viii. 

2 All the men of Israel assembled themselves unto king 
Solomon. 1801 Strutt .Sports <v Past. n. ii. 82 Crowd*, of 
people assemble themselves u]>on the banks. 

5. intr. To come together into one place or 
company; to gather together, congregate, meet, 

a 1300 Cursor M 7410 His shepe to-gialir walde assemble 
sain me. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1364 pal alle pe grete vpon 
rounde schulde .. assemble ai a set day. c 1450 Merlin i. 1 
’hei assemble den to-gedir. 1538 Siakkey England 52 
Cytes ami townys, wherto they myght assembul. 1606 
G. WJoodcockkI Hist. Justine 79 b, All the women as- 
sembled into the Temple of Venus. 1667 Mii.tos P. L. xi. 
663 Grey-headed men and grave, with Wavrionrs mi.xt As¬ 
semble. 1791 Mrs. I sctiiiAi.u Simp. Story IV. x. 132 A con¬ 
fusion of persons assembling towards the apartment. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 186 Diiven from the towns, they , 
assembled on heaths and mountains, i860 Massey Hist. 
Eng. 111 . xxv. 33 The Parliament assembled in November. 

f 6 . esp. To meet in fight; to join battle, make 
an attack or charge. (So in OFr.) Obs. 

** 135 o Wilt. Pa lent e 3425 To hem of pe cite a sembled he 
panne it fau^t pan so forscheli. 1375 Barbour Prnce xv. 
421 ,1 sail assembill on hym .. All thouch 3he hald him neuir 
sa stout. £"1500 Lancelot 1083 Tu-giddir thar assemblit al 
the ost : At whois meting many o knyeht was lost. 1513 
Douglas net's x. xii. 112 Athir man asscmblii face for 
face JL. seque viro vir contnlit\. 
t 7. trails. To encounter, attack, assail. Obs. rare, 
c 1532 Lu. Berners Huon 613 Then they asscmbeled liro- 
hart 011 all sydes. 

tAsse'mble, v.- Obs. Also 5 assamble. 
[a. OF. absentble-r, either referred in meaning to 
.assimuhi re, adsimildre to liken (see Assimilate) ; 
or confused by Englishmen with ressembler : see 
Resemble. Cf. It. assimigliare to resemble, com¬ 
pare.] To liken, compare ; lo be like to, resemble. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 114 '3 For the world assambleth 
the see. 1549 Latimer 7 Serm. be/. Ediv. VI (Arb.) 151 
Bribes may be assembled to pitch. 1550 Bale image Both 
Ch. Sel. Wks. 1849. 379 The other be assembled unto most 
filthy locusts. 

Assemble, -r A Mil. [Assemble tO (sense 5) 
in the imperative mood, used as the name of "a 
command or signal.] The second beat of the 
drum, or other signal, ordering soldiers to strike 
their tents and stand to their arms. Cf. As¬ 
sembly 9. 

1883 Army Corps Orders in Standard 22 Mar. 3/3 No 
bugle sounds are to be used .. except the ‘ cease fire' and 
the ‘assemble.* 

Assemble, obs. form of Assembly. 
Assembled(ase-mb’ld), pp/.a. [f. Assemble z /. 1 
+ -ed.] Gathered into one place or company. 

1591 Siiaks. i Hen. Cl , 1. i. 139 Whom all France, with 
their chiefe assembled strength. Durst not presume to looke 
once in the face, 1718 Pope Iliad 11. 968 Assembled armies 
oft have 1 beheld. 1833 1 . Taylor Fnnat. ix. 398 The wor¬ 
ship of an assembled nation. 

t Asse mblement. Obs. [a. OF. a{s)semble- 
ment, f. assembler’, see Assemble z\ l and -MENT.] 
An assembly, assemblage, gathering. 

1470 Harding Chron. xciv, Whomc Oswald mettc with 
greatc asscinblemeni. a 1564 Becon Demands Holy Script. 


Wks. (1844)613 What is the day of the l.ord? The great 
asscmklemcnt, court, and parliament of all men. 1645 
Digby Nat. Bodies xxv. (1658) 289 The complex assemble- 
ment.. of all the causes, that concur to produce this effect. 

Assembler (ase mbbj). [f. Assemble z^. 1 + 
•Ell 1 ; cf. OF. asscmbleor, -cur, n of agent f. as¬ 
sembler: see Assemble zl 1 ] One who assembles. 
1. One who brings together, collects, or convenes. 
1635 P krson Carieties 1. Introd. 2 The builder of cities, 
assembler of men. 1780 Burke Kejl. Exec. Wks. IX. 273 
None of. .the assemblers of the mob..have been convicted. 
2 One who takes part in an assembly; e.g. a 
member of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. 

1647 Assembly-man in 11 art. .Vise. (1745) V*. 94/4 Vet it 
is some Relief to a sequestered Person to see two As¬ 
semblers snarl for his Tithes, a 1660 Hammond ToCheynel 
Wks. 1 . 193 (R.) Your confession of faith which you say 
shall be published by your assemblers. 1710 Shaftesii. 
Charm, iv. § 3(1737) I. 148 If they can produce .. Visionary 
Assemblers to attest a story of a Witch upon a Broomstick. 

Assembling, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -in<; ! .] 
Gathering together, meeting. Also in obs. senses: 
a. Attack, onslaught, b. I'nion of two, coupling. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xu. 515 The remanaut .. That mycht 
cum to the assembling. ( 1386 Chaucer Pars. I\ r 830 
Whan thay take noon rew ard in her assembling but only to 
the fieischly delit. <1450 Lone Lien Grail xiii. 539 lie 
sawgh twey batuillcs..That wereu redy to the assemblyiig. 
1611 Bible lieb. x. 25 Not forsaking the a>sembling of our 
sc lues together. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 205 The 
Parliaments of Ireland had then no fixed place of assembling. 

Assembling (asc-mblitj), ppl. a. [f. as pruc. 
+ -ing - ] Thai assemble, gathering. 

1619 Finkit Let. in Eng. «y Germ. (1865* 63 The now as- 
semtiling jwwres of the Archdukes. 1697 Dryden Georg. 
iv. 802 Straight issue thro* the Sides assembling Swarms. 

Assembly ase mbli). Forms: 4 5 assemblee, 
4-6 assemble, s, assembille, -blay, 6 -blie, 5- 
assembly. See also aphel Sembi.Y. [a. OF. a s)- 
sentblee, sb., f. fern. pa. pple. of assembler : see 
Assemble z\ ] and -v-. Cf. 

I. The action or fact of assembling, the state 
of being assembled. 

1. Gathering together, meeting; the state of 
being collected or gathered Assemblage i. 

1413 Lyih;. Pylgr. StKvle v. v. 76 The byrdes. .syttyngc hi 
assemble >pon an hye tre. 1436 Pol. Poems 11S59' II. 15.! 
The link of Burgayn .. Mad gret assembille in laudes wyd. 
c 1500 Lancelot 267 Mony assemblay that gawane gart lie 
maid To w it his name. 1641 Tenues de la Ley 187 I'nlaw- 
full assembly is where people assemble themselves together 
to doe some unlaw-full tiling against the peace. 1876 ( Jki-.i.n 
Short Hist. viii. §6. 521 A Triennial Bill enforced the as¬ 
sembly of the Houses every three years. 

+ 2. The coming together of two persons or things; 
meeting, conjunction, union. Cf. Assemblage 2 . 

c 1325 E. E. Attit. P. A. 759 My makelez lamhc .. Me dies 
to hys make, al-Jxi} vnmete Sum tyme seined J»at assemble. 
1330 R. Bkunne Chron. 51 \*ndcr Southainptone was her 
assemble, Of Harald & llardknotite. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 255/4 The unyte and as.>eiiible of the fiesshe of cure 
lord and of oure lady. 

t 3. Hostile meeting, onslaught, attack. Ohs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xu. 491 He gen trwnip vp to the as¬ 
semble. i 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 6299 He was.. sonest in 
assembly in pc sad fyght. a 1500 Lancelot 3336 The K nycht 
.. Wich at the first assemble in this steil Wencussith all. 
i 53 S Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 454 Ane scharpar seinbla 311 
w es thair neuer sene. 

II. The company assembled. 

4. A gathering of persons ; a number of people 
met together; a concourse, throng. 

1330 R. Brunnk Chron. 73 }>e bisshop corouned hir Fjre, 
bifor \tnt faire semble. 1377 Lasgu P. PI. B. l’rol. 216 
Barones an burgeis .. I sei^ in assemble, i486 Caxton 
Curial 10 Kepe you ferre fro suche an assemblee. 1543 
Xecess. Doctr. Kj b, Kcclesia, that is to saye, an assemble of 
people called out from other. 1601 Siiaks. Jul. C. 111. ii. 19 
If there bee any in this Assembly, any deere Friend of 
Gesars. 1711 Addison Spec/. No. 1 r 5, I sometimes pass 
for a Jew in the Assembly of Stock Jobbers. 1825 Bro. 
Jonathan I. 286 The assembly broke up. 
esp. 5. A gathering of persons for the purpose of 
deliberation and decision ; a deliberative body, a 
legislative council. 

1366 Maun dev. iii. 16 Thei holden here Grete Conseilles 
and here Assemblecz. ^1440 Morte Arth. 1578 Salle he 
never .. sitt in he assemble, in syghte wyth his feris. 1534 
More On the Passion Wks. 1302/1 Therefore agreed thys 
greate assemble that they would not take hyin on the holye 
da ye. 1681 Nevile Plato Rediv. 72 A Government con¬ 
sisting of a Prince and a Popular Assembly. 1718 Pope 
Iliad 1. 77 The assembly seated, rising o'er the rest, Achilles 
thus the king of men address'd. 1878 Gladstone Prim. 
Homer 125 The Achaian assemblies were in general regu¬ 
larly summoned by the heralds, 
b. Ilence in various specific or historical uses:— 
Assembly or General Assembly : the name given to the 
legislature in some of the United States of America. General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland : the representative 
body which meets annually to direct its affairs; other 
Presbyterian bodies elect similar councils. Naticmal As¬ 
sembly of France : the popularly-elected branch of the 
legislature. Primary Assembly’, (seequot.). Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, appointed by the Long Parliament in 
1643, to aid in settling the government and liturgy of the 
Church of England (whence The Assembly's Catechism). 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Re/, iv. 344 The General Assembly of 
the Church . . holden in December 1 1561 ] after the Queen's 
Arrival. 1643 M ilton Divorce Introd., To the Parliament of 
England, with the Assembly. 1688 Col, Rec. Pennsylv. 1 .223 
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The Comittee presented to this board three bills which was 
brought to them from y* Assembly. 1759 Robertson Hist. 
Scot/. I. in. an. 1560 The first general assembly of the 
church .. was held this year. 1794 J. Gifford Louis XI 7 
2X2 The inhabitants of every district in France, preparatory 
to the election of delegates, hold what is called a primary 
assembly, where they choose a prescribed number of electors, 
who are to act for the whole in the choice of a representa¬ 
tive to the states. 1829 Homy Cycl. XV. 255/2 Mira beau 
was now acknowledged as the chief leader in the National 
Assembly. 

6. A gathering of persons for religious worship ; 
a congregation. 

1600 Suaks. A. Y. L. lit. iii. 50 We haue no Temple but the 
wood, no assembly.but horne-beasts. 1641 Hindu J. Brtten 
xxvii. 83 To bring in such able and godly Ministers., into 
the publike.Assembly. <11748 Watts Hymn , I^rd, how 
delightful 'tis to see A whole assembly worship thee. 

7 . A gathering of persons for purposes of social 
entertainment. (The public assembly, which 
formed a regular feature of fashionable life in Ihe 
iSth century, is described by Chambers Cycl. 1751 
as ‘a stated and general meeting of the polite 
persons of both sexes, for the sake of conversation, 
gallantry, news, and play.* Private assemblies cor¬ 
responded in some respects to the modem 1 recep¬ 
tion 1 or ‘ at-home.’) 

1590 Suaks. Com. Err. v. i. 60 Ilaply in priuatc. Atlr. 
And in assemblies too. 1603 — Mens, for M 1. iii. 9, I haue 
euer lou'd the life reinoucd, And held in idle price to haunt 
a'.semblies. 1718 Eree-thinker No. 2. 10 He will find ad* 
mittance into all the crowded Balls and Assemblies. 1764 
Foote Patron 1. U774*9 You know this is his day of as- 
sembly, I suppose you will be there. 1865 11 . Phillips 
Amor. Paper Curr. II 167 Gaiety pervaded the American 
camp .. and an assembly was organized. 1883 St otsman 15 
Jan, 1/1 \Advt.\ Citizen Assemblies. Fancy Dress Ball in 
aid of the Koval Infirmary. 

f 8. A collection of things ; -Assemblage 4. 

164a IIowki.l /• or. frav. (Arl>.) 51 An assembly of huge 
crags and hils. 1699 Evki.vs Ate/aria (1729! 149 A very 
plentiful assembly of Sallet-Herbs. 

III. A military call by drum or bugle. Cf. 
Assemble sb. 

1727 51 Chambers Cycl., Assembly is also used .. for the 
second beat of the drum. On hearing this, the soldiers strike 
their tents, roll them up. and then -land to their arms. The 
third l>eating is tailed the march, as the first i> called the 
general. 1803 -Sir J. Nicholls in (iurw Wellington Disp. 
11. 394 The generate was beat at halfpast four, the assembly 
at half-past live. 

IV. Comb., assembly-man. a memher of an 
Assembly (see sense 5); assembly-room, a room 
in which assemblies see sense 7) were formerly 
held, and in which balls, concerts, and similar 
entertainments are now given. 

1647 in Harl. Misc. <17451 V. 95/1 (title) The Assembly¬ 
man. 1684 Baxter 12 Aegis. § 16 28 Separatists, such as 
the Assembly-men had heen. 1744 Johnson L P.,Savage 
Wks. 111 . 298 Nor could, she enter the assembly-rooms., 
without being saluted with some lines from The Bastard. 
1875 Winuaik in A’. Amer. Rev CXX. 161 An assembly¬ 
man came to his room .. to recebe the price of his vote. 
1862 Thackfray Pour Georges ii. 99 K%ery country town 
had its assembly-room. 

Assence, -cial, obs. ff. Essence, tial. 

Assend, pa. pple. of Ashen nr- Oos. to disgrace. 

Assond, assent, obs. forms of Ascend, Ascent. 
+ Assenel, -vie. obs. Glossed m Bromp. 
Parz*. (1440) by L .squilla ‘sea-leek, sea-onion.’ 

Assent (ase nt), v. Forms: 3-5 asent(e, 
acent v e, 4-6 assente, 4- assent Aphet. 4 5 
sent. \Pa. t. and pple. 4-5 asent, assent.) [a. 
OF. a(s)sc tHc^r I.. asset! Id re (-«/*/), irreg. freq. 
of 1,. assen tire (-/>*/), f. as- = ad- to + sen tire to 
feel, perceive, think, whence also F. assentir, used 
in OF. beside asset!ter. and now the only form.] 

1 . intr. To give the concurrence of one’s will, to 
agree to (a proposal), to comply with (a desire). 
Arch, in general sense, and commonly replaced by 
consent , exc. as said of the sovereign assenting 
to a measure, or as in 4. (Rare obs. eonst.y&r.) 

1297 K. Glouc. 96 J>e maydenes wolde ra|>cr dye, ban acente 
ter to. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IP ,1596 The kyng assentede 
to his bone. 1450 Myrc 1644 jef bow ley on hym more 
Tlienne he wole asenle fore. 1576 Lambarde Penxmb. 
Kent (1826) 329 The Maister assented easily to their desire. 
1670 Ld. North in Somers fracts(\-jgZ) 1 .2 Having assented 
ton Publication. 1771 Junius Lett. xliv. 237 The constitu¬ 
tional duties of a house of Commons are .. to propose or as¬ 
sent to wholesome laws. 1864 Tennyson En. A rd. x 26 Would 
Enoch have the place ? And Enoch all at once assented to 
it. 1863 Cox lust. Eng. Govt. 11. iii. 341 The Lords passed 
a resolution, to which the King assented. 

b. without prepositional const, arch .; see prec. 

1*1350 IPitt. Paterae 2692 He swor his oh‘)?at he a-sent 
nold. 1393 La no 1. P. Pi. C. v. 98 So allc myne claymes 
lien quyt • by so )>e kynge asente. 1611 Bihlk Luke xxiii. 
54 Pilate gaue sentence \marg. assented] that it should be 
as they required. 1878 B. 1 aylor Pr. Deukalion u. ii. 65 
Assent, and the future is sure. 

f C. with inf. Obs. 

138a Wvclif Judith xii. 10 Go, and sweteli mouc this Ebru, 
that . , she sente to dwelle with me. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. in. 
170 To be maried for monye ■ mede hath a-sented, <1485 
lfigby Myst. (1882) iv. 297 And thou wert well assent To let 
it ren owl most plenteosly. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
xx. (1632) 979 The summe assented to be gathered was sixe- 
scorc thousand pounds. 


fd. trans. (elliptically) To agree to, sanction. Obs. 
a 1641 Strafford Lett. 11. 120 If it shall be thought fit.. 

1 assent it with all my heart. 1675 Traheknf. Chr. Ethics xx. 
329 Godliness, and honesty, need nothing but to be main¬ 
tained and assented by the prince. 

+ 2. intr. To come to an agreement as to a pro¬ 
posal ; to agree together, determine, decide. Const. 
to , into. Obs. 

c 1300 Beket no/ To this consail cvercchone assentede. 
t 1386 Chaucer Man 0/L. T. 246 They sworen and assenten 
every man To lyf with hir and dve. c 1440 Bk. Curtasyt in 
Babees Bk. 316 po elerke of kechyn, countrollour, Stuarde, 
coke, and surueyour, Assenten in counselle .. How po lorde 
schallc fare at mete. 1470-65 (ed. 1634) Malory Arthur 
ti8i6j 1. 107 Into this counsel the five kings assented. 

f b. esp. \w pa.pple. Come to agreement, come to 
a conclusion or resolution, agreed. Obs . 

c 1350 Wilt. Ptilerne 538 Whan sche so was a-sented 'sche 
setde sone after, c 1400 Destr. Troy xxxm. 13008 The Re* 
bellis .. bat were assent to the slaght of his sure fader. t‘ 1430 
Syr Generates 2025 Thoo baronnes were assented sone A 1 hir 
will forto doone. 1528 Moke Hercsycs iv. Wks, 276/1 Yl 
the worlde were assented therunto. 
fc. trans. To agree, determine, decide upon (a 
thing proposed). Obs. 

<■1300 K. Alis. 1480 They assentyn, by on assent, A riche 
croune of red gold. C1386 Chaucer Doctors T. 146 Whan 
that assented was this cursed reed. 1591 Lambarde Arch. 
1*635* 143 No matter shall be assented, but at the least there 
assent thereunto foure Councellors. 
f3. intr. To conform in practice, submit, vield 1 
{to). Obs. 

1340 Hamrole Pr. Consc. 4386 He sal bam turment pat ( 
wille noght til his law- assent. 1375 Barbour Bruce \. 169 
Sthir Ihon the balled ., Assentyt till him, in all his [ 
will, c 1400 A pot. Loll. 84 To assent is better ban for to offer 
be fatnes of schep. a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 7, I laboure to 
kepe the wordes .. as farre as oure language wyll well as- 
sente. 1636 Healey Epictetus' Man. xxvii. 33 Toeurbe thy 
mimic from too quicke assenting to thine eye. 
t b. trans. with eognate object. Obs. 

1615 1 . Adams Leaven 105 They .. that .. subscribe and 
assent obedience to his bests. 

4. To give or express one’s agreement with a 
statement or matter of opinion ; to agree to an 
abstract proposition, or a proposal that does not 
concern oneself, or involve one’s own action. 
Const, to ( with , unto, ohv). The ordinary modern 
use as distinguished from Consent. 

c 1380 Wvclif Three Treat. 24 CrKt wole not assent with 
thes, for thei may not be sothe. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 1.190 
A 1 be route of ratons * tobys reison a-sentede. c 1450 Lose- 
lich Grail xlvtii. 49 To this word assentyd ful foure and 
twenty. _ 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 1655 Pref. 2 This 
opinion is also assented unto by holy Scriptures. 17x2 
Annisox Sped. No. 411 r 4 We see, and immediately asseni 
to the Beauty of an Object. 1718 f ree-thinker No. 00. 243 
My readers will readily assent to the Truth of what 1 have 
observed. 1874 F. H all X. Awer. Rev. CXIX. 329 Assent* 
ing to the premises, we reject the conclusion, 
b. without prepositional const. 

1528 Moke Hercsyes 1. Wks. 126/1 Which thinge bicau.se 
I daily sc, I assented. 161 1 Bible Acts xxlv. 9 ’l he Iewes 
also assented, saying that these things were so. 1735 Pope 
Pro/. Sat. 2oi Damn w’ith faint praise, assent with civil leer. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule iii. 40 She assented with a gracious 
smile. 

tc with or to a person, i.c. to his opinion. Obs. 

1632 Hevwood Iron Age 1.1. i, /Eneas, your aduise assents 
with vs. 1695 Woonw'ARn Xat. Hist. Earth <1723)25 Some 
.. fully assent to me herein. 1783 Watson Philip III (1793) 
II. VI. 255 They undoubtedly assented to the king in the 
opinion nc entertained. 
t5. reft, in prec. senses. Obs. 

<*1374 Chaucer Boeth. 111. xi. 95, 1 assent[e] me quod I. 
<■1400 Destr . Troy x. 4241 All assentid horn sone, pat his 
saw herd. 1447 8 Shillingford Lett. (1871) 51 To which 
bothe parties .. aggreed and assented ham. 1470-85 Malorv 
Arthnrd 816> 11 .98 ‘ 1 assent me thereto,’said sir Palomides. 

Assent (ase nt), sb. Forms: 4-5 asent(e, 
acont(e, 5 assente, 4 - assent. Aphet. 4-5 sent(e. 
[a. OF. a{s)sent } a{s)sentc, f. assenter : see prec.] 

1. The concurrence of the will, compliance with 
a desire, arch, and repl. by consent , exe. as in next. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4955 Ye solde him out of myn assent. 
a 1330 Otuel 47 And Ich wele ben at acent, That thou sschalt 
weode Belecent. 1418 Aup. Chichele in Ellis Orig. Lett. 

1. 2. I. 5 He hath }iven his assent therto. 1739 T. Sheridan 
Pcrsius 11.31 By what do you projjose to purchase the Assent 
of the Gods? 1814 Scorr IM. isles vi. iii, There Bruces 
slow assent allows Fair Isabel the veil and vows, 

2. Official, judicial, or fonnal concurrence of 
will; sanction ; the action or instrument that sig¬ 
nifies such concurrence. 

c 1386 Chaucer Doctors T. 204 Thurgh thassent of this juge 
Apius. 1461 J. Paston in Lett. 408 II. 35, I wyll nothyng 
graunt withowt the under shreves assent, a 1672 Wren 
in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1. 247 All those, whose votes were 
known todepend upon his will, gave their assents. 1737 Pope 
Horace Episl. II. ii. to Laws, to which you gave your own 
assent. 1863 Cox fust. Eng. Govt. 1. vi. 48 A bill does not 
become an Act of Parliament until it has received the Royal 
assent. 1877 Burroughs Taxation 407 Those who sign such 
written assents may withdraw. 

+ 3. The concurrence of a number of persons in 
sentiment or purpose ; accord, Obs. 

c 1325 E. E.Allit. P. A. 04 Thay songen wyth a swete asent. 
<1440 Mode Arth. (Roxb.i 72 'I’hrough the sente of all.. 
Ganne the kynge a lettre make. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
liv. 38 Crouned and made kyng by assent of the britons, 
c X500 Lancelot 421 And one of them, with al ther holl assent. 


Saitb, etc. 1718 Pope Iliad j. 31 The Greeks in shouts their 
joint assent declare. 

b. esp. in phrases By or with one assent, comm on 
assent, arch . exc. as inlluenced by senses 2 and 5. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 1480 They assentyn, by on assent, c 1320 
Sir Bettes 1713 Be comin acent, Ther was comin parlement. 
r 1485 Digby Myst. 11. 477 Let vs both by on assent go to the 
buvshopys. 1538 Starkey England 11 Thys cyvyle lyfe was 
a polytyke ordur. . stablyschyd by commyn assent. 1611 
Bible 2 Chron. xviii. 12 The prophets deefare good to the 
king with one assent. 1843 Carlvle Past 4 Pr. (18581182 
Travelling with one assent on the broad way. 
t 4 . Opinion. Obs. 

*377 Langl. P. PI. B.iv. 187 }if 3c bidden buxonines, be of 
myne assente. c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 288 Men most en- 

3 uere (this is myn assent) Wher sche be wys, or sobre, or 
ronkelewe. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 1359, I cord with that 
assent. 1559 Myrr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk xviii. 1 The Lords 
and Commons both of like assent. 

5 . Agreement with a statement, an abslract pro¬ 
position, or a proposal that does not concern one¬ 
self ; mental acceptance or approval. (The ordi¬ 
nary modem use, as distinguished from Consent.) 

C 1534 tr. Polyd, Yerg. Eng. ///>?._( 1846) 1 .160 Which thinge 
(he] .. sayde not withoute the aspiration and assent of the 
Hoi lie Spirit. 1659 Pearson Creed {1839) 2 This assent, 
or judgment of any thing to be true. 1794 Sullivan Y/cto 
X at, !. 15 ,1 must honestly confess my full assent to the doc¬ 
trine. 1842 Mill Logic Introd. <1868) 5 Our assent to the 
conclusion being grounded on the truth of the premises, 
b. in the formal phrase asseni and consent. 

*574 *r. LittUton's Tenures 9 a, Provinge his assent and 
consente of such endowemente. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 1 . 
xiv. 143 The deliberate assent and consent of a parliament. 

+ Asse*nt, pa. pple. Obs. [App. f. Send ; but 
spelt like prec. word: cf. Asend v .] Used fre¬ 
quently bv Gower, app. in the two senses: Sent 
forth ; sent for. 

*393 Gower Can/. 1. 342 This Cliniestrc him had assent. 
Ibid. II. 54 Therujx>n of one assent The maidens weren 
anone assent. I bid. III. 327 He let sommone a parlement, 
To which the lordcs were assent. 

Assentaneous (a*sent<?t n/os), a. rare- 1 . [1. 
late L. assentdne-us (f. assentiri) + -ous : ef. con¬ 
sent an eon si] Inclined to assent, deferential. 

1834 Lanoor Exam, Shaks. Wks. 1846 11 . 276 Finding thee 
docile and assentaneous. 

f Asse ntant, ppf a. and sb. Obs. [a. OF. 
a{s)scntant , pr. pple. of a{s)senter : see ASSENT v. 
and -ant. Now replaced by As.sentif.nt.] 

A. adj. Assenting, consenting ; agreeing. 

[a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornt. MS. 89 Noghtc assent- 
and tu syne.) rx400 Test. Love i. (1560) 277/1 ,1 was drawe 
to bee assent aunt. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxcv, 171 All 
tho that were assentant to the same quarel. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absoli] One who assents 
or consents to ; an abettor, partisan. 

156a Leigh A rtnorie (1597) 113 b, When God the father had 
cxpulsed the prince of pride, with his assentantes, from 
heauen. 1622 Mabhk tr. Aleman's Guzman D'Alf. 11. 333 
The Accessary was to have as much as the Principal!; the 
Assentant as the Assaylant 

Assentation (aesenti T i j3n). [a. F, assentation 
(Cotgr.), ad. L. asseutdtidn-cm , n. of action f. as¬ 
set! tari : see Assent v. and -athxv] The action 
of assenting to the opinions of another; esp. obse¬ 
quious or servile expression or act of assent. 

1481 Earl Worc. Tulle on Friendsh . Cj/zTo gete the same 
benyvolence by meane of fiaterye and assentacyon is right.. 
shamefull. 1543 Udall Erasnt. Afiophth . (1877)203 \\ inch 
assentation is the southing of cche bodies tale and saiynges, 
and holding vp their yea and nay. 1603 5 Sir J. Melvil 
Mem. < 1735 1 24 A certain Discretion .. free both from Sawci- 
ness and Assentation. 1749 Chesterf. Lett. 190 II. 205 
Abject flatteiy and indiscriminate assentation degrade. 
1829 Soul hey in Q. Rer>. XXXIX. 381 More noted for courtly 
assentation to King lames than for anything else. 1859 
I. Taylor Logic in Thcot. 265 A safer anchorage may be 
found than .. the shoal of mindless assentation. 

Assentations (jesent^-Jas), a. rare. [f. prec.: 
see -Tious.] Ready to assent, given to assentation. 

i860 J. Kennedy Swallow Bam iu 34 A respectable, as¬ 
sentations stranger, one who listens welL 

Assentator (seseat/i-tai). [a. L. assentdtor , 
n. of agent f. assentdri ; see Assent v. and -ator.] 
One who assents to or connives at; one who ex¬ 
presses obsequious or flattering assent. 

1531 Elyot Gov. n. xiv.(1557) 130 Other there be which, in 
a more honest term, may be called assentatours or folowers. 
1871 Sweet tr. Gregorys Past. 149 The assentator, who is 
ready to pass over what he ought to punish. 

Assentatorily (ase ntSta nli), adv. rare- 1 . 
[f. next + -LY 2 : cf. L. assent dtor ie.) Flatteringly, 
obsequiously. 

a 1626 Bacon Wks. II. 246 (R.) 1 have no puroose, vainly 
or assentatorily, to represent this greatness [of Britain). 

Assentatory (ase ntatart), a. rare [f. L. 
*assentdtorius, in adv. assen/d/ori? : see A.ssenta- 
tor and -ouy.] Of or befitting an assentator; 
flattering, obsequious. 

Assenter (ase-ntSi). [f. Assent v. + -er. Cf. 
Assentor.] One who gives assent or acquiescence. 

1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 337<T.) Seemingly an assenter 
to their mesch ant cries, a 1674 Clarenoon Hist. Reb. (1720) 
III. lx. 108 As Witnesses only .. not as Asscnters. a 1859 
De Quincey Pope Wks. IX. 39 A careless and indolent as* 
senter to such doctrines .. as his own Church put forward. 
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As sentient (asenjent), ///. a . and sb. [ad. 
L. assenticrif-cm, pr. pple. of assentiri to Assent. 
Takes the place of the earlier As extant.] 

A. adj. Assenting, approving, accordant. 

1851 Niciiol Archit. Heavens 271 [They] could obtain as- 
sentient hearers for the doctrine. 1866 J. Rose OvidsMet. 
49 To this the powers marine assentient are. 

B. sb. One who assents or agrees ; an assenter. 

1859 Smiles G. Stephenson 241 Lords Derby and Sefton .. 

were found among the assentients to the London and Bir¬ 
mingham line. 1860 Lit. Ch.-man VI. 45 We find .. fifty 
assent ients in the Ix>wcr House. 

Assenting (ase’ntiij), vbl. sb. [f. Assent v. + 
-IXG 1 .] The action of givingassent, acquiescence. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvi. 149 Faith of Supernatural 1 
Law, is .. only an assenting to the same. 1670 Vaughan in 
Phoenix 1721 I. 422 A Juror kept his Fellows a Day and a 
Night without any reason or assenting. 

Asse nting, ///. a. [f, as prec. + -1NG -.] Giv¬ 
ing assent. Also in arch, or obs. use: Giving 
consent; agreeing ; deferential. 

1483 Caxton Cato Gvb, That thou were partyner and 
assentyng to the fayte. 175a Chest erf. Lett. 2 84 III. 300 
You must be respectful and assenting, lmt without being 
servile. 1878 E. White Life in Christ Prcf. 5 The assent¬ 
ing voice of a great multitude. 

Assentingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] In an 
assenting manner ; so as to express assent. 

155a Huloet, Asscntinglye, accordyngly.orhy agreamente, 
ConcorJiter. 1561 T. N [orton 1 Calvin's lust. t. 6 Wil as¬ 
sentingly and willingly ycld himself to seme God. 1753 
Richardson Graruiison 11781! III. xii. 90 lie assentingly 
bowed. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middtem. iv, 226 ‘Truly, my 
dear/ said Mr. Bulslrode assentingly. 

f Assention. Obs. rare —'. [ad L. assert si on - 
cm, n. of action f. asserts - ppl. stem of asserttiri to 
Assent: cf. OF. assertsiort. See-Tiox, -simn, freq. 
interchanged in 17th c.; ef. next.] Assent. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. <17011 476 2 As to Assention 
grounded on a firm belief of any Physical dogm. 

Assentist, obsolete variant of Assientist. 

Assentive (ase-ntiv), a. rare— 1 , [f. Assent 
+ -ive, by form-assoc. with invertt-ivc, etc. The 
etymological fonns would be assensive au<l assert - 
hit ive .J Inclined to assent, assenting, assentaneous. 

a 1743 Savage Whs. If. 196 (Jod.) May that lip assentive 
warmth express ! 

Assentiveness. [f prec. + -ness.] Inclina¬ 
tion to assent, or defer to the opinions of others. 

1876 Farrar Martb . Serin, iv. 35 We may .. become false 
.. by timidity, even by a mere social assentiveness. 

As Sent meat (ase’ntment). arch. rare. [a. 
OK. as(s)entemerit, f. assenter: see Assent v. and 
-MENT.] An act of assenting ; agreement, con¬ 
sent {obs .); assent. 

1490 Caxton Eueydos xi. 41 By onecotnyn assentmeute the 
goddis haue assembled theym sclfe. 164.6 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, tip. 1. vii. 26 Whose argument is but precarious and 
subsists upon the charity of our a:.sentments. 1818 Cole* 
brooke Obligat. 1. 45 A true assent implies .. perfectly free 
use of power .. to give assentment. 

Assentor (asemtyj), [Specific legal form of 
Assenter: see -or.] An assenter; j fee. applied 
to those who, in addition to the proposer and 
seconder, subscribe the nomination-paper of a can¬ 
didate in a parliamentary or other election. 

1880 McCarthy Own Times lix. 307 A proposer and seconder 
and eight assentors. 1883 PallMaltG. 27 June 3/1 One of 
his proposers .. was an episcopalian Protestant, while several 
of his assentors are Presbyterian farmers. 

Assenycke, -yke, obs. forms of Arsenic : see 
also Assenel. 

Assenyhe, obs. var. Ensign : see A -prcf 10. 

fAsseour. Obs. [OF. ‘ Asseour, en parlant 
du service de la table, qttifait as scotr,' Godefroy ; f. 
asseoir to seat, set.] An officer who superinlended 
the laying of the king’s table for dinner. Cf. As- 
sayer 3 and Assewer. 

k 1315 lionseh. Ord. Ed. //, transl. 1601 (1876) §§ 49-51 
The asseour of the kinges table.] 1448 in Hcame A\ Clone. 
462 Sir William Martelle, the kynge’s asseore, take eke was 
ther. 

■t Asseqnent, ppL a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. 
asset/nerrt-ern, pr. pple. of assequi, f. as- - ad- to + 
sequi to follow.] Following, subsequent. 

1657 Macallo 99 Canons (1659) 35Theasscquent or follow¬ 
ing marks of Phlegm are, etc. 

Assert (asoutl, v. [f, L. assert- ppl. stem of 
as-sci th c (f. ad to + serlre to join, put) to put one’s 
hand on the head of a slave, either to set him free 
or claim him for servitude, hence, to set free, pro¬ 
tect, defend ; to appropriate, claim ; to affirm, de¬ 
clare, state. Cf. also med.L. assert a re (freq. of 
asserIre) to affirm.] 

I. To grant or ensure liberty, to protect. 

+ 1. Irans. To bring into freedom, set free. (Cf. 
L. asserere in iibertatern.) Obs. rare. 

1638 Chillingw. Retie. Proi. 1. iv. § 13. 196 He that could 
assert Christians to that liberty which Christ and his Apostles 
left them. 1699 Bp. Patrick Comm.Nuntb . xxiii. 22 tT.lThe 
people of Israel.. were asserted by God into a state of liberty. 

+ 2 . To maintain the cause of, take the part of; 
to champion, protect, defend. Obs. exc. with cause 
as object (where it passes into 5). 

Vol. I. 


1652 W. Cartwright Offspr. Mercy 19 His [Christ’s] father's 
foreknowledge .. asserted his death from casualty. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. § 32 HI. 283 Engaged to assert their 
good Patron . . in his just vindication from this unjust 
aspersion. 1667 Milton/\ 1. 25 That .. 1 may assert th’ 

eternal Providence, And justifie the wayes of God to men. 
1705 Stanhope Parnphr. Ill. 53 God .. could not so receive 
and assert an Impostor. 1718 Pope Iliad ti. 339 Sedition 
silence, and assert the throne. 1814 Scott //W. iv, The 
cause that I shall assert I shall dare support in every danger. 

II. To lay claim to. 

3 . traits. To claim (something) as belonging to 
(oneself or another); to declare one’s right to, or 
possession of. arch. 

165a Needham tr. Sehten's^ Mare Cl. 210 Julius C.esar did 
assert to himself a Dominion over British Isle and Sea. 
1836 7 Sir W. Hamilton Mctaph. xxxviii. 11870' II. 374 The 
few who assert to man a knowledge of the infinite. 

t 4 . To lay claim to, claim. Obs. 

1649 Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738 I. 393 Their Principles too 
much asserted Liberty. 1656 Bramhall AY///V. vii. 292 Here 
is no power asserted, no punishment to be inflicted .. but 
only pulitica.IL 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 4 When to assert the Wall, 
and when resign. 1791 Cow per Iliad xxiii, 764 The fourth 
awarded lot.. Meriones asserted next, The golden talents. 

5 . To maintain practically, insist upon, or vincli- 
cate, a disputed) claim to (anything). 

1649 Howell Pre-em. Pari. 11 How infinitely necessary 
the Parlement is, to assert, to prop up, and preserve the 
Public Liberty. 1667 Minus P.L. vi. 157 A third part of 
the Gods, in Synod met Thir Deities toassert. 1769 Junius 
Lett. xxxv. 164 A generous people .. dare openly assert their 
rights. 1835 Markyat Jac. Faith/, xlvi, lie who would as. 
sert his independence. 

6 . To assert oneself: to insist upon the recog¬ 
nition of one’s rights or claims, and take means to 
secure them. 

1879 Mrs. Oliphant Within Precincts xxxviii, He was all 
the more anxious not to lose her .. that she bad thus asserted 
herself. 1883 Wace Gosp. <y ft ’ i/n. iv. 80That agnostic phi- 
losophy which now asserts itself $0 loudly. 

III. To declare, state. 

7 . trans. To declare formally and distinctly, to 
state positively, aver, affirm : a. a thing to be, or 
that it is. 

a 1604 IIanmer Chron. tret. <1633! 21 Polycroniconassirct- 
elh .. that they came to the North of Ireland in Vespasian's ! 
time. 1691 Kay Creation tR.) Nothing is more .. unworthy 
a natural philosopher than to assert any thing to l>e done 
without a cause. 1750 Harris Hermes t. ii. <17861 t6 'Fa ■ 
assert [is].. to publish some Perception either of the Senses 
or the Intellect. 1857 Kuskin Pol. Earn. Art t5 Would you 
not at once assert of that mistress, that she knew nothing of 
her duties? 

b. with pronominal obj. standing for a clause. 

1661 BftAMHALi. Just Find. Hi. 46 Which is all that we as¬ 
sert, 1795 Skwf.l Hist. Quakers l. Pref. 9, 1 have endea¬ 
voured to assert nothing but what I had good authority for. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Com/. 11876' I. App, 650 It is not 
directly asserted, but it seems to be implied. 

e. with sb. as object. 

1667 Milton /’. L. v. 798 Those Imperial Titles which 
assert Our being ordain’d to govern. 1839 K eight ley Hist. 
Eng. 11 . 37 She asserted her innocence in the strongest terms. 
1862 H. Spencer First / V : nc, 1. v. § 27 (18751 99 Common 
Sense asserts the existence of a reality. 

t 8. To declare or affirm the existence of. 

1660 Stanley Hist. I > hilos. (17011184/1 He likewise assert- 
eth Faith and Imagination. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig, 
264 Justin Martyr asserts a double sense of some prophesies, 

+ b. To l>ear evidence of, bespeak. Obs. rare. 

1823 Lamb Elia t. xviii. (1865) 138 Their air and dress as¬ 
serted the parade. 

+ 9 . To declare the extent of, to state. Obs. 

1675 Ocii.uy Brit. Pref. 4 Some have deviated .. in Assert¬ 
ing the Distance. 1677 Moxos Mtch. Excrc. (1703' 170 No 
size for .. the Puppets can be well asserted. 

t Asse'rt. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] Assertion, 
declaration. 

1649 G. Daniel Trtnarch. Hen. I". Ill, Treason strongly 
back’t In the Assert of language. 1655 I .estrange A\ ( has. 
1,19 His assert being entred upon record. 

Assert, obsolete form of Assart. 

Assertable ( 5 s 5 ’jtab’l), a. Also -ible ff. 
Assert v. or L. asserid-re + -a)w,e.] Capable or ' 
worthy of being asserted or maintained. 

1837 Carlvlk Fr. Rev. 1 .1. vii. xi. 222 The king either has 
a right, assemble as such to the death .. or he has no right. 

t As sert a’t ion. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. med.L. 
assert a lion -cm, n. of act ion t.assertd-rr: see Assert. 
Cf. dissertation.'] Affirmation, assertion. 

a 1535 Morf. Whs. 141 (R.) Bothc y* confuting of theirs, I 
and .. the assertacion of our owne. 

Assertative (asoutativ), a. rare. [f. med.L. 
assertdt - v see prec ) + -ive ] = Assertive. 

1846 Morell Philos. 19 th C. I. 218 As assertative of the 
great fundamentals of morality. 1883 Chicago Advance 18 
Oct.. Their treatment is necessarily assertative or dogmatic. 

Asserted (asouted), ///. a. [f. Assert v. + 
-HD.] Claimed, maintained ; positively stated. 

1685DRVDEN Thren. A ugtist. xviii,Th* asserted Ocean rears 
his reverend Head. 1805 Southey Madoc in Azt. i. Wks. 

V. 206 Every beast of rapine had retired From man’s asserted 
empire. 1875 Whitney Li/e Lang. ix. 170 To see .. how 
close the asserted correspondences arc. 

Asserter (asoMtaj). [f. as prec. + -er 1 : cf. also 
Asskktor.] One who asserts. 

1 . One who maintains or defends ; a champion. 

1643 Divorce Introd. <18511 12 Our wonted pre¬ 

rogative of being the first assertersin every great vindication. 


1728 Young Love Fame iv. (1757^1 loThc Crown’s asserter, 
and the People's friend. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat . x. 458 A 
strenuous asserter of apostolic authority. 

2 . One who makes positive declarations. 

c 1449 Pecock Rcpr. lit. xix. 411 As oonli therof teller, as- 
serttjer, or witnesses 1818 Cobiiktt Resid. U. S. 84 He is 
a bold asserter ; and very few of his statements proceed upon 
actual experiments. 1865 Mozlky Mirac. i. 211 note , Ac¬ 
cording to which the Church was an infallible asserter. 

Assertible: see Avertable, 

Asserting (as 5 *jtitj), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-1NG L] The action of laying claim to, maintaining, 
or declaring ; assertion. (Now mostly geruntlial.) 

1644 .Milton Judgm. Bucer (1851) 302 The asserting of our 
just Liberties. 1673 True Worshipo/Gott 52 Our standing 
up .. when the Creed is read, is an asserting of it. 

Asserting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + *JNti -.] 

1 . That asserts; affirming, <1 eel aring, maintaining. 

1848 R. 11 amilton Sabbath Hi. 68 The Lord Jesus was him¬ 
self the asserting Lawgiver. 1878 T. Sinclair Mount 93 
New protestaut, and more than protestam, asserting thinkers. 

2 . Sc If-asserting: insisting on one’s own rights 
or claims; egoistic; assuming. 

1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. xvi. 263 With a self-asserting air. 
1879 Geo. Kliot Theo. S. xviii. 317 These.. self-asserting men. 

Assertion (as.vjjbm. Also fi ads-, assercion. 
[ ?a. F. assertion, 14th c. in Littru\ad. L. asset tibn- 
cm, n. of action f. asser-cre to An>eut; sec -ion.] 
+ 1 . The action of setting free, libuiation. Obs. 

Huloet, Assertion, or libertie, or fredome, I'iudnie. 
a 1707 Beveridge Priv. Th. 1. 117301 67 Redemption from 
the Slavery of Sin, and Assertion into Christian Liberty. 

2 . The action of maintaining a cause or defending 
it from hostile attack : vindication, arch. 

1532 Mori. Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 061 2 Hys inoste famous 
booke of the a>sercion of the sacramentes. 1604 W. Stolen- 
ion \title's A11 Assertion for true and Christian Church Poli* ic. 
1644 Miliox Eiinc. Wks. 1738,135 Having my mind .. half 
diverted in the pursuance of some other assertions. 1828 
•Scott M. Perth J. 59 Flinching from the assertion of his 
daughter’s reputation. 

3 . lnsistance upon a right or claim. 

1660 R. Coke i\no t r <v Sub/. 6 'The Kings of JCngland had 
exercised their jurisdiction in the assertion of their regal 
I >ower. 1792 A neat. U\ Pitt Ill. xlii. 134 The prevent bill 
might be looked upon as a bill of cuncesvi.,11 .. At the same 
time it was a bill of asvertion. 1876 Green Short Hist. vii. 
$ 5 1188.*) 394 ’The duties .. on cloth and sweet u ines were an 
assertion of her right of arbitrary taxation. 

b. Self-assertion: insistence on a k cognition of 
one’s own rights or claims. 

1847 Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art. J. Introd. 20/The self-asser¬ 
tion of the Teutonic over the classic element of modern 
Europe. 1870 Loui.i i. Among my l>ks. 11. 11673* The 
haughty and defiant self-assertion of Dante. 

4 . The action of declaring or positively stating : 
declaration, affumation, averment. 

t e 1449 Pecock Rcpr, 411 Leh conclusiomi, in to who> fynd- 
iug .. mannys rcsoun .. withoute assercioun of eny other 
creature may come to. 1582 K. RumSsos title' Leland’s 
Learned and true Assertion of the Original l ife. Actes and 
Death of.. Prince Arthure <11784 Johnsouiuna 11836' 
399 Assertion is like an arrow shot from a long how; the 
force with which it strikes depends on the strength of the 
arm that draws it. 1884 Church Bacon i. 26 To show gross 
credulity and looseness of assertion on the part of the Roman 
Catholic advocate. 

5 . A positive statement ; a declaration, aver¬ 
ment. t Head assertion (obs.): a fundamental 
principle, an axiom. 

1531 Elvot Gov. <18751 8 Nowe to conclude my fyrste as- 
sc rc ion or argu me n t. 1535 J o'v k A pot. Tin da to 31 Adding 
this ad sere ion of his owne brayne. 1599 Sandvs Europ.r 
Spec. 116321 24 So in their Art also they have certain Head 
Assertions, which as indemonstrable principles they urge all 
men to receive and hold. 1798 Fkkriar / ar. Man. in Hlnstr. 
Sterne 196 Authors have believed assertions without enquiry. 
1822 Hazlitt "Tabled. II. \i. 120 A sweeping, unqualified 
assertion ends all controversy. 

Asse rtional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -.M.1.] or, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, assertion. 
a 1864 Webster cites I.atha.m. 

t Asse rtionate, r. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. 
+ -atk : \] To make assertion, to AssKUT. ('The 
latter was apparently not yet in use.) 

.*593 Nashe Christ's T. <16131 31 Once more l will asser¬ 
tionate, certue hath noenimy but pryde. 1623 in Cocklram. 

t Asse:rtiona*tion. Obs ~° [n. of action 

f. ]>rec.] 

1623 Cock era m Diet, it. An Auouching, Asst rtionatiou. 
Assertive (avTjtiv), a. [f. as if ad. L. *asser- 
tirus ; cf. Fr. assertivc-rncnt Colgr., It. assertivo 
Florio : see Assert v. and -ive.] 

1 . Of the nature of, or characterized by, assertion ; 
declaratory, affirmative ; positive, dogmatic. 

1562 [see Assertively], a 1619 Fotherbv Atheom. it. xii. 
§ 2. 336 By the assertiue testiinonic .. of the Corinthians. 
t66i Glanvill Seeps. Sci. 15 As assertive and dogmatical as 
if they were omniscient. 1711 Greenwood Eng. Gram. 225 
Not to make this Mark(?) .. at the Ending or Conclusion of 
an Assertive Sentence. 1856 Maurice Sernt. John i. 8 'The 
broad,simple assertive tone/ In the beginning was the Worth' 

2 . Characterized by mere assertion ; (see quot.) 

1849 Am*. Thomson Lams 0/ Th. (cd. 2**305 The assertive 
judgment is one of which we are fully persuaded ourselves, 
hut cannot give grounds for our belief, that shall compel 
men in general to coincide with us. 

3 . Self assertive self-A sserting///, a. 

1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 24 Reginald .. being too aspiring 
and self-assertive a name. 

64 
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Asse’rtively, adv. [f. prec.+ -ly 2 .] In an 
assertive manner, by way of assertion, positively, 
dogmatically. 

156a Bf.Exeter in S try pc Ann. Ref. 1. xxxi. 148 Which 
they all with one universal consent have assertively written. 
*653 Mantos Exp. James iiL 2 Wks, 1 V. 277 Or you may take 
it positively and assertively ..‘If you offend not in word 
you are perfect.* i860 Goodwin Ess. <y Rev. (ed. 2)350 If he 
speaks of the same phenomena assertively, we arc bound to 
suppose that things are as he represents them. 

Asse*rtiveness. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] Ten¬ 
dency towards assertion or seif assertion. 

1881 Perkis Iran ted an Heir 7 9 In gait there was a crisp, 
ness and assertiveness. 1883 M iss Braddon Gold. Calf xxvii. 
317 Brian .. talked with loud assertiveness of the right of 
genius to do what it likes. 

Assertor (asa’jtpj, -sj). [a. L. assertor , n. of 
agent f. assercre : see Assert v. and -or. Cf. also 
Asskrtek.] 

+ 1. (In L. senses) a. One who liberates a slave, 
b. One who lays claim to a slave. Ol>s. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 22 That Claudius the assertor 
.. *houldc hauc the keping and placing the mayde. 1678 
Cvowortii^/ fitell. Syst. l ii. $ 32. 483 Called Swrijp and 'EAt v. 

Saviour and Assertour. 

2. One who maintains or defends ; a champion, 
vindicator, advocate. 

1647 J. Hark St. Zulu>. Ghost in Hart. Mi sc. (1746) VIII, 
The Greeks and Gauls were .. famous Assertors of their 
Liberties. 1873 Freeman .Worm. Conq. (1876) 1 V*. xvii. 96 Arch¬ 
bishop John was a rigid Assertor of ecclesiastical discipline. 

3. One who makes a positive statement. 

1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ep. 206 Wherein indeed Aris¬ 
totle playes the Aristotle, that is, the wary and evading 
assertor. 1797 Encycl. Hr it. (Astronomy ) 11 . 493/1 The im¬ 
putation must return upon the assertor. 1853 De Morgan 
in Bowen Logic ix. 11870)286 Which the assertor is afterwards 
at liberty to deny. 

Assertori&l (sesoito^rial), a. Logic, [f. L. 
assertori-us (f. assertor', see prec.) +-ai. 1.] Of 
the nature of assertion, affirming that a thing is; 
as distinguished from problematical (that it may 
be) and necessary or afoJictieal (that it must bob 
Hence Asserto’rially adv., in assertorial manner, 
in affirmation. 

1863 tr. Sa is set's Ess. Retig;. Philos. 1 . 281 Judgments .. 
problematical, assertorial, and apodeictic. 1877 Cairo 
Philos. Kant it. xviii. 637 The practical reason will thus 
give assertorial value to the problematical results of theory. 
Hid. 11. xiii. 499 No perception ..of objects beyond the 
sphere of sense, on which the understanding might be used 
assertorially. 

Assertorical (resaitprikal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ical; cf. F. assertorit/uei] = prec. Hence Aser- 
to’rically adv. - Assektouiam.y. 

1869 J. M ARUNEAU Ess. 11 . 190The next sentence is .. ren¬ 
dered asscrtorically. 1870 Bowen Logics'. 121 Judgments 
arc .. pure. A is It. Assertorical. 

Assertorily, adv. ?0bs. [f. next + -ly 2 .] 

Iiy way of assertion, assertively, assertorially. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. <1864 IX. 246 An ocular demon¬ 
stration of what hath been but assertorily delivered. 

Assertory (asautori), a. [ad. L. assertor ins, 
f. assertor Assertor: see -ory.] 

1. Of the nature of, or characterized by, asser¬ 
tion ; assertive, affirmative. 

1639 Rot. se Heav. Univ. v. 11702)69 Having a commission 
that is Promulgatory and Assertory of what is past, a 1733 
North Exam. j. iii. T93- 188 The greatest Part of these as- | 
sertorv Transactions. 1810 Coleridge Friend vi. viii. (1867* 
319 The mode .. in Lord Bacon is dogmatic, i.c. assertory. 1 

b. csf. in Assertory oath ; one taken in support 
of a present statement, as distinguished from a 
promissory oath, which guarantees a future action. 

1617 Collins Def Bp. Ely it. x. 502 How many oaths are 
taken in Courts daily, both assertory and promissory. 1652 
Marburv Comm. Ilabak. (1868) 202 An oath .. is assertory j 
when w-e do call < lod to witness against our souls, if we affirm 
not the truth. 1823 Re nth am Sot Paul 258 By an oath every 
one understands at first mention an assertory, not a promis¬ 
sory declaration ; by a vow, a promissory, not an assert ory 
one. 

2. in Logie.** Assertorial. 

1837 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxiil (1850) 11 . 70The cog¬ 
nition, therefore, is assertory, inasmuch as the reality of that, 
its object, is given unconditionally as a fact- 1838 — Logic 
xiv. (1866)]. 260 A proposition is called Assertor)*, w-hen it 
enounces what is known as actual. 

Assertress (as5utres). [f. Assertor + -ess ; 
cf. actress.^ She who asserts, a female assertor. 

*656 J. Harrington Oceana Introd. 35 The most obstinate 
Assertress of her Liberty. 

•f Asse*rvant, v. Obsr 0 [a. OF . aservanlir, 
f. a to + servant Servant.] To reduce to the posi¬ 
tion of a servant. 

i6ix Cotgr. , A sservissement. An avservanting, in thralling. 

+ Asservation, Obs. rare. [n. of action f. L. 
asservdt - ppl. stem of assert'd-re, f. ad to + scn>d- 
re to keep.] The action of keeping, preservation. 

1621 H. Ainsworth Anno/. Pentat. Num. xix.9 For an as¬ 
servation, a keeping, that is. 1657 Tomlinson Re no us Disp. 
491 A heap of green simples by long asservation, putrefic. 

+ Asse*rve, t‘. Obs . [a. OF. a(s)scrvir to serve, 
deserveL. asse>~vlre , f. ad to + servire to serve.] 

1. a. To serve, attend to (a person), b. (?)To 
serve up (a dish). 

c 1330 .•IAS*. Laud. No. 108, 104 b, pare he ini^te bco al une 


To aservi Codes wille. c 1470 Honseh. Ord. (1790,' 66 Nor 
to suffer theyre owne servauntesmucheconversaunt. .whyles 
the Kinge specially shal be asservinge. a 1500 To serve a 
Lord in Babees Bk. 369 The kerver .. most asserve f?assewe] 
every disshe in his degre. 1731 Bailey, Asserce, to serve to. 

2. To deserve, merit. 

c 1325 M. S. Coll. Trin. Oxott. 57 (Halitw.) Ich thonky the 
.. That ich it haveaserved In attc the 3atisto wende. a 1400 
Leg. Rood (1871) 147 Vche mon schal haue as J?ei a serue. 

+Asse‘rvile, v. Obs. [i.Xx-prcfd + Servile#.] 
To make servile or subservient. 

1619 Sacrilege Sacr. Handled 88 To asseruile the Gospell 
to his vile appetites. 1686 W. de Britaixe IItint. Prnd. S 17. 
8o, 1 cannot asservile my self to the Humour of other Men. 

Asservilize (as5*Jvibiz), v. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ - 1 ZE. Cf. servilizei] To make servile, reduce 
to serfdom. 

1877 Owen Wellesley Disp. Introd. 29 Which, by exclud¬ 
ing the citizen of a whilom native State from office, tended 
to debase and asservili/e him. 

Assess (ase*s), v. Also 5 aeeesse, 5-6 assesse, 
6-7 assease, 7 ascease. Aphcl. Cess, Sesx, q.v. 
[a. OF. assesse~r \—late L. assessd-rc, frequentative 
of ass id ere to sit by (e.g. as an assessor or assis¬ 
tant-judge), in late L. to fix or apportion a tax, to 
assess, f. ad- to + sedcre to sit. In mod. Ft. asseoir 
(:—L. assidcre) is used in this sense : cf. Assize.] 

1. Irans. To settle, determine, or fix the amount 
of (taxation, fine, etcA to be paid by a person or 
community, or by each member of a community. 

1447 8 Shillingfurd Lett. (1871' 81 Haifa dym which was 
assessed and payd. 1581 Lambakdk Eiren. iv. xvi. {j 5S8> 
580 The same Justices .. shall assesse the Fine at their uils 
and pleasures. 1628 Coke On Litt. 33 a, Found the value 
of the land .. and assessed damages for the deteyning of the 
Dower. 1852 M'CulloCH Taxation Introd. jaTaxes . that 
admit of be*ing fairly assessed and collected. 

2. To determine the amount of and impose (tax- 
ation, fine, etc ) upon a person or community). 

1495 Act n Hen. Pit, iv, Suche fynes and amerciainentis 
as upon them shalbc cessid. 1531 Dial. Lazos of Eng. w. 
ix. 1638* 75 The neighbours by assent assesse a ccrtainc 
summe upon every inhabitant. 1876 Green Short Hist. vi. 
310 A forced loan was assessed upon the whole kingdom. 

3. To impose a fine or tax upon (a ]>erson, com¬ 
munity, or property) : to lay under contribution ; 
to tax, fine. Const, in, at the amount. 

1494 Fabyan mi. 344 And after sessyd theym at grcuouse 
fynys. 1564 Hawako Entrap. \i. 11584*52 lie .. assessed hym 
to pay a great summe of muny. 1660 R. Coke Power ft Subj. 
180 An Englishman shall be assessed in a deeper mulct- 
1711 Sieelk Sped. No. 53 ? 10 Where each Person shall be 
a>ses.sed but at two Shillings and six Pence. 1839 K light ley 
Hist. Eng. L29S Each county was assessed in a certain number 
of carpenters, masons and tylcrs. 1863 Cox lust. Eng. Govt. 
in. ii. 602 John Hampden was assessed twenty shillings. 

b .fig. 

1804 \V, Taylor in Ann. Re-o. 11 . 220 Several of our country 
historians .. might be assessed for tributary materials. 

4. To estimate officially the value of (projKTty 
or income) for the purpose of apportioning its 
share of taxation. 

1809 P>awt>\ven tr. Domesday Bk. 245 Each one .. was as- 
sessed at as much as a house in the city. 1842 Penny Cycl. 
XXIV. 112/1 After assessing the annual income of each 
person. 1870 Daily Xews 18 Apr., Woodlands may be as. 
sessed .. upon the amount for which they might reasonably 
be expected to let. Tithes should be assessed on the com¬ 
muted value. 

+ Asse ss(e, sb. Obs .; but see the aphet. 
Cess, Sess. [f. prec.] = Assessment. 

1576 Lambaroe Perantb. Kent (1826) 183 Contcining the 
assesse of such particular watch and warde. 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald. tret, ill Holinsh. 11 .78/2 Vpholdcrs of all I rish enor¬ 
mities, wringing from the pooie tenants cuerlasting sesse. 
1649 Primely Pelican ix. <1702) 294 Taking off Assesses, 
Levies, and Free-quarterings. 

Assessable (ase*sab’l), a. ; also 9 -ible. [f. 
Assess v. +-am.e.] Capable of being assessed, 
liable to assessment. 

1777 Borrow' Rep. II. pgx (Joo.) Whether the lord of a 
1 manor is assessable to the poor rates. 1818 Colebrooke 
Obligat. 1. yj If no assessable damages can arise from the 
non-execution of it. 1882 Daily A "cuts 29 Aug. 6/5 A rate 
.. at is. in the pound on all property assessable. 

Assessably (ase’sabli), adv. [f. prec. +-LY-J 
In a way liable to assessment; ratably. 

1864 in Webster. 

Assessed (ase’st), ppl. a. [f. Assess v. + -eic] 

1. Fixed or apportioned by assessment. Assessed 
taxes: those on inhabited houses, male servants, 
carriages, horses, mules, dogs, horse-dealers, hair- 
powder, armorial bearings, and game. 

1796 Pitt inLd.A ucklatuV,s Corr. ( 1 8621 Ill. 364 Additional 
payment on the assessed taxes. 184 1 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 
111/2 The assessed annual value. 1852 M«Cvlloch Taxa¬ 
tion 11. vi. 272 The duties on armorial bearings, carriages, 
horses, and horse-dealers, dogs, game certificates, servants, 
and windows, are called, for what reason it is not easy to 
imagine, the ‘assessed taxes.’ 

2. Subject to taxation, taxed, fined. 

1552 HuloeT, Assessed person, or he that is assessed or 
taxed. Census. 

Assessing (ase’siq), vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. + 
-inoL] The action of fixing the amount of or 
apportioning taxation, etc.; assessment. 

1447 8 Shilli NGFORn Lett. {1871) 80 Accessyng nnd levy 
was mad amonge the sayde Bysscnoppis tenantes. 1622 1 ,e y 


in For/esc. Papers 175 About the assessing of the prices of 
wynes. 1635 Ad 10 Chas. I ririsht 9 At the time ofthe said 
assessings. 

Asse*ssing,///.<z. [f. as prec. +-ing 2 .] That 
assesses or fixes assessments. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 21 Nov. 9 The assessing jury. 

Assession (ase-Jnn). [ad. L. assession-em , n. 
of action f. assess- ppl. stem of assidcre : see Assess. 
Cf. (in sense 2 ) AF. assesseauncei] 

1. A sitting beside or together ; a session. 

1560 J. Daus tr. Sleidanes Comm. 374 b, Whome he coni- 
maunded that .. in the assession .. they shoulde exhibite the 
confession of the doctrine wrytten. 1731 in Bailey. *852 
Bp. Forbes Nicene Creed xi Of His Assession, that He 
* sitteth at the right hand of the Father.* 

+ 2 . = Assessment. Obs. 

1447 8 ShilungeoroZp//. (1871) 98IT1C tenants of his saide 
fee were not warned to come.. to the assession therof. 

Asse ssionary, a. ? Obs. [f. prec. +-ary.] 
Of or pertaining to assession or assessors. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (R.) One of thebnswers of the jury 
upon their oaths at the assessionary coult. 

Assessment (ase-sment). Also 6-7 assesse- 
ment. See aphet. Sessmrnt. [f. Assess v. + 
-si ENT, prob. in AF. as sesse men/.'] The action of 
assessing ; the amount assessed. 

1. The determination or adjustment ofthe amount 
of taxation, charge, fine, etc., to be paid by a 
person or community. 

1548 Hall Chron.I/en. /•'///, an. 24 (R.iThe assessment 
of whiche fines were appoynted to Thomas CromwelL 1591 
in Heath Grocers' Comp. <18691 That 8000/. should be 
levied out of the Halls of the Citlic, by an equal and indif¬ 
ferent assessmente. 1764 Burn Hist. Poor Laws 196 Charges 
.. to be raised by an assessment on the several parishes, in 
proportion to the number of poor they send to the said house. 
1861 Pearson E. <$• Mid. Ages Eng. 181 Even adultry is still 
matter of assessment. 

2. The scheme of charge or taxation so adjusted. 

a 1700 in Somers Tracts 1 .509 Such of the said Corporation 

as usually join in making By-laws, Assessments or Rates. 
1865 H. Phillips Amcr. Paper Curr. II. 26 An assessment 
was prepared, based upon the supposed population of the 
Colonies. 

3 . The amount of charge so determined upon. 

1611 Cotgr., Quottite , an even assesse men t, a rate or tot- 

quot imposed. 1662 Pepys Diary 15 Dec., To speak about 
my assessment of 42/. to the Loyal Sufferers. 1867 Pearson 
Hist. Eng. I. 48 To see that these assessments were not ex¬ 
cessive. 

4 . Official valuation of property or income for 
the purposes of taxation; the value assigned to it. 

c 1540 Plttmpton Corr. 239 ,1 marv ill greatly that your said 
manor shold be so highley charged . t could never sc no 
writing of the sesment therof. 1600 Holland Lhy 31 (R.> 
The manner of equall contribution .. proportionably to the 
assessment and rate of men's go<xK 1842 Penny Cycl. XX tV. 
112/1 Income arising from some sources, being capable of 
direct assessment, cannot be concealed. 

5 . fig. in gen. sense: Estimation, evaluation. 

a 1626 Bp. Anorewes Serm. (1856) 1 . 458 It hath been held 
no way safe for us to make our ow n assessment. 1853 Grote 
Greece it. lxxxvii. XL 367 In the comparative assessment of 
Hellenic forces. 

0. allrib . Assessment-work : (see quot.) 

1870 Daily Xezos 18 Apr., Establishing County Assessment 
Boards, with power to hear .. appeals from the Union Assess¬ 
ment Committees, 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Assess¬ 
ment-work, the work done annually on a mining claim tu 
maintain possessor)’ title. 

Assessor (ase’sai). Also 4-7 -sour, 5 acces- 
sour. [a. OF. assessour (mod. assesseur ), cogn. 
with Pr. assessor, Sp. astsor, It. assessore L. as¬ 
sessor-em (in cl. L.) an assistant-judge, (in late L.) 
one who assesses taxes, n. of agent 1 . assidcre : see 
Assess v. and -or.] 

1. One who sits beside ; hence, one who shares 
another's position, rank, or dignity. 

1667 Milton/’. L. vl 670 Whence to his Son, Th'Assessor 
of his Throne, he thus began. 1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 
(Commod.) i. 186 Gone up to Heaven, to be a Companion 
and an Assessor with the Gods. 1842 De Quincey Philos. 
I/erodot. Wks. IX. 211 He justifies his majestic station as a 
brotherly assessor on the same throne with Homer. 

2. One who sits as assistant or adviser to a judge 
or magistrate; esp. a skilled assistant competent 
to advise on technical points of law, commercial 
usage, navigation, ete. (The earliest sense in Eng.) 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. {1880) 33 Newe religious assessoursof 
J>cs vnkunnynge worldely prclatis. 1413 Lydgate Pylgr. 
Scnvle t. xi. 8 Come to oure jugementes, to here and to see as 
asscssours, that ryght be performed. 1496 Dives $ Panp. 
(\V. de W.) v. xviii. 220/2 The Juge, the aduocate, the ac- 
eessour. 1636 Featly Clam's Myst.ix. 113 How religious 
then ought Judges to be, who arc Almighty God’s asscssours. 
1756 Nugent Gr. Tour 1 . 102 He has his assessors w ho sit 
with him, when there are any complaints to be heard. 1810 
Bentham Packing (1821 6 The body of unlearned assessors, 
termed Jurors or Jurymen. 1883 Law Times 20 Oct. 4oQ/t 
The court on the trial of a patent case may call tn the aid of 
a specially qualified assessor. 

3. a. ()ne who assesses taxes, lb. One who officially 
estimates the value of property or income for pur¬ 
poses of taxation. 

1611 Cotgr., Tauxenr, a rater, taxer, assessor, a 1618 
Raleigh Arts of Empire 63 (T.l The assessors of taxes may 
be elected of the meaner sort of the people. 1835 Reeve De 
Tocquevillds Democr. Arner. I. v. 1x9 In New Ungland the 
assessor fixes the rate of taxes. 1852 M "Culloch Taxation 
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i. iv. 37 The assessors having no means of learning whether 
individuals have 130/., 140/., or 150/. a year. 

4 . transf or fig. in prec. senses. 

1635 Hart Ana/. Ur. r. ii. 21 Other accidents.. arc called 
.. assessors or assistants to the disease. 1733 Wollaston 
Rclig. Nat. ix. 173 Bodily inclinations and passions \where 
reason] allows them to l>e as it were assessors to it tipon 
the throne, are of admirable use in life. 1841 Dk Qltscky 
Homer Wks. VI. 350 Pisistratus summoned seventy men of 
letters .. as critical assessors upon these poems. 

Assessorial (ceses<>*rial), a .; also 8 assyss-. 
[f. L. assessori-us, f. assessor : sec prec. and -ai. L] 
Of or pertaining to an assessor or assessors. 

1736 De Foe Hist. Devil (1822) 17The assyssorial tribunal 
of Poland. 1849 Lewes Robespierre 216 Begging your as- 
sessorial and provostal majesty’s pardon. 

Assessorship. [f. Assessor +-sun*.] The 
office, position, or function of an assessor. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. iv, His progress .. towards 
any active Assessorship is evidently of the slowest. 1883 
A. R. Hove Worship \ Out. 127 Guided by the assessorship 
of Archbishops Sumner and Tail. 

t Asse'ssory, a. Obs. [ad. L. assessori-us : 

see prec.] = Assessorial. 

1609 Bible (I)ouay) Ps. lx.viv. comm., Christ with his 
Apostles, and other assessorie judges wil praise and thanke 
God. 

|| Asse'strix. Obs— ° [L., fem. of assessor: sec 
-trix.J A woman who sits by, a female assistant. 

1633 in CoCKEKA.M. 

t Asse thie, sb. Obs. Forms: 4 aseeth, a 
seoth, 4-5 aseth, a-seth, assethe, 5 a seth, a- 
sethe, asethe, aseyth, asseth, (assete, assetz). 
Aphct. seth(e. See also Assyth for the northern 
forms, [a. OF. afijset (pronounced asep), also 
ascs , asez, sb., orig. the same word .as asez, asscz adv. 

* enoughlate 1.. ad satis , for cl. L. sat, satis, 

‘ enough * (see Assets). 1 n the phrase satis faccre, 
OF. aset fere, fere aset , ‘ to make amends/ the adv. 
was treated as a sb.‘amends/ 110m. uses {asez), 
objective <wr/, which was the form adopted in Kng. 
As final ~t in OF. was -•= j> (cf. faith, poortith ), 
aseth was the reg. ME. spelling. The word had no 
connexion in Eng. with assets, and was obsolete 
before the latter came into English use.] 
Satisfaction ; compensation, amends, reparation, 
expiation. To make or do asseth (= O Y.fcre aset, L. 
satis fac?rc ): to satisfy (desires), expiate (sin), 
make atonement {to a person for a wrong). 

1340 11 am polk Pr. Cause. 3610 Thurgh asset he makyng, 
Als thurgh penance of frc(n]des and fastyng. c 1375 Wvclif 
Scrm. v, Scl. Wks. 1869 II. 237 To make ase]> for mannis 
synne. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xvn. 237 If it suffice nou^te 
for assetz |other MSS. asseth].. Mercy .. wil makegood the 
remcnaunte. 1382 Wyci.if i Sam. iii. 14 The wickidnes of 
hys hows shal not he doon a seeth. 1388 — Mark xv. 15 
Pilat, willynge to make aseeth [1383 to do yuow] to the 
puple. 1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy iv. xxxviii, To make assete 
by oblacyon For the thefte. 1436 Test. Ebor. (1855) 11 . 217 
They sail have amendis and asseth for thare losse. 1461 
Paston Lett. 408 II. 36 Compclle hem to make amendcs and 
sethe to the pore peple. 1494 Fabyan vi. cxciv. 199 1 Ie made 
a seth and aincndes to Goddes pleasure. 

t Asse*the, v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. also Assythk ] 
To satisfy. 

1481 Earl Worc. Tulle on Friendsh. B iv. To assethe the 
same desire. ?i48i Caxton Oral. C. llamitnus F iv, I 
have he redy in ever)' place to assethe your lyeflful desires. 

Assets (arsets). [a. late Anglo-Fr. assets 
(Littleton § 714), early AF. asetz (Britton 1. xvi. 
§ 5), OF. asez enough, cogn. w. Pr. assatz, OSp. 
asaz, Pg. assaz, assas , It. assai late pop. L. ad 
satis * to sufficiency/ substituted for simple satis 
‘ enough.’ The origin of the English use is to be 
found in the Anglo-French law phrase aver assetz 
‘ to have sufficient/ viz. to meet certain claims ; 
whence assets passed as a technical term into the 
vernacular. It was originally singular but was soon 
(from its final -s, and collective sense) treated as 
plural, and in modem use has a singular asset.] 

1 . La?v. Originally: Sufficient estate or effects; 
esf. ‘Goods enough to discharge that burthen, 
which is cast upon the executor or heir, in satisfy¬ 
ing the testators or ancestor’s debts and legacies’ 
Cowell. Chiefly in phrase To have assets. 

1531 Dial. Laws of Eng. 11. xlix. 11638) 154 If this man have 
assets by discent from the ancestor. 1574 tr. Littleton's 
Tenures §714 Vnlesse that he hath Assets by discent in Fee 
simple. 1671 F. Philhts Reg. Neccss. 413. 1691 Soutiikrnk 
Sir A. Love lit. i. (172x1 212, I shall fall like an Executor 
w ithout assets. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 11 .244 This deed, 
obligation, or covenant, shall be binding upon the heir, >0 
far forth only as he had any estate of inheritance vested in 
him by descent from that ancestor, sufficient to answer the 
charge, .which sufficient estate is in law called assets. 1876 
Dicbv Real Prop.\. § 2. 216 The heir of the tenant in tail was 
not bound by his ancestor’s alienation .. unless he had assets 
(lands in fee simple equivalent to those which had been 
granted awayt by descent from his ancestor. 

2 . By extension applied to: Any property or 
effects liable to be applied as in sense 1, without 
regard to its being sufjuient. (Still sing, in 17th c., 
but now a collective plural.) 

Assets in hand: effects in the hands of executors which 
are applicable to discharge the testator’s debts. 


1583 Baiungtox Commeindm. To Genii. Gtau/org., An ad- 
vouson in respect of the patron, is accounted no as>ets.. 
because it is not valuahlc. 1601 .let 43 Elis. iv. § 7 Any of 
them, havynge Assettes in Law or Equitie, soe farre as the 
same assettes will extende. 1705 Collier Ess. hi. 104 He left 
not assids enough to bury him. 1870 Pinkerton Guide 
Administr. 39 If there are not sufficient assets in hand to 
pay all the debts of the Estate. 

B. Lmo and Comm. Effects of an insolvent debtor 
or bankrupt, applicable to lhe payment of his 
debts ; and by extension : All the property of a 
person or company which may be made liable for 
his or their debts. The l)r. and < ‘r. sides of a 
Balance Account contain ‘Assets’ and ‘Liabilities’ 
respectively. (In this sense always used as plural, 
with singular asset applied lo a single item appear¬ 
ing on the debit side.) 

1817 I as. Mill Rrit. India 1 . 1. v. 89 The assets or effects 
uf the London Company in India fell short of the debts of 
that concern. 1855 H. Spencer Psychol. <1872* 1 1 . mi. viii. 
382 Cheques and hills are accepted and passed on without 
enquiring whether there are assets to meet them. 1868 Pall 
Mall G. 23 July 4 'l he chances of a dividend depend upon 
the realization of two assets, onea large debt due by a tru*>tee 
of the bank, and the other, etc. Mod. l he former of these 
is a very doubtful asset. 

4 . fig- 

1675 Wvchkri.ky PI. Dealer 11.117351 55, I, that am a relict 
of known plentiful assets and parts, who understand myself 
and the law. 1690 Dkydi.n Amphitr., No more may he 
expected from him to Night, when he has no Assets. 1884 
Daily News 9 June 3/2 ’l he high character which the corps 
has won for.. trustworthiness is in itself a valuable asset. 

Assett, obsolete form of Ashkt. 

Asseure, obsolete form of Assume. 

As sever (ase'voj), V. arch. [ad. L. assevenire 
to assert seriously, f. as-~ad- to + sever us serious, 
severe. Cf. It. assenerare (Florio 159 s).] To 
asseverate: a. a thing lo be, or that it is. 

1582 Campion in Confer, iv. (1584* Ddiiij, 'l he Jewes as- 
scuering the obseruation of the lawc .. to be Mecessarie. 
1603 Harsne i Pop. Impost, xxiii. 166 Wc doe not A»sever 
that the Devil cannot say a Froth. 1637 IHmwuk Litany 
11. 8 King James absolutely as.severs.. that the Pope is 
Antichrist. 

b. with simple obj. 

a 1618 Syi.vesiek Job Tri. in. 268 O! that my words 
(the words 1 now assevcri Were writ. 1690 Locke 11 uni. 
Und. 11. xxvii. §8 Wks. 1727 1 . 145, 1 had heard many Par¬ 
ticulars.. assever’d by People hard to be discredited. i8z6 
K. Irving Babylon II. vtt. 222 The questiun being .. as- 
severed of the vision generally. 

t Asse'verance. obs. rare- 1 , [f. as next; 
see -anc’K.] An asseveration. 

1574 Whitgift Pip. A nsio. iii. Wks. 1851 L 345 These bold 
asseverances in matters most untrue are so common. 

t Asse*verant, a. Obs.-'* [ad. L. asseveni/it¬ 
em, pr. pple. of assevenire: see Assevkk and -ant.] 
Asseverating, solemnly asserting. 

+ Asse verantly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly -. 
Cf. L. asseverdtilcr.] By way of asseveration. 

e 1555 Hakpsfiki.d Divorce /ten. I'III <1878’ 122 Not 
spoken asscverantly but opinionalivoly, and by the way of 
allegation. 1600 A bp. Auhot Exp. Jonah 562 To speak an 
untruth voluntarily and asscverantly, had been a shameful 
thing. 

Asseverate (a sc vertS t), V. [f. L. assevenit- 
ppl. stem of assevenire : sec Assevkk and -ate : ’» ] 
To affirm solemnly, assert emphatically, declare 
positively, avouch, aver: a. with subord. el. 

1792 D’Israkli Cur. Lit. 36 They asseverated they saw no 
child, i860 B. Powell Ess. Rev. (eel. 2) 141 If the most 
numerous ship's company were all to asseverate that they 
I had seen a mermaid, 
b. with simple obj. 

a 1847 R. Hamilton Rrto. 4- Puuishm. viii. 11853' 406 If 
the doctrine of the preceding argument be true, fet it be 
asseverated. 1876 E. Mkllor Priesth. iv. 179 To asseve¬ 
rate his previous statement with increased emphasis. 

Asseverating, ppl. a. [f. prec. f-in« 2 .] 
That asseverates ; solemnly declaring or confirming. 

1838 9 Hood Popping Quest. 19 With an asseverating 
thump on the table. 

Asse*vera tingly, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly -.] By 
way of asseveration or solemn affirmation. 

1880 Haroy Trumpet.Muf. 1 II. xxxviii. 187 He laid his 
hand asseveratingly upon his breast. 

Asseveration (asewer/'i-Jan). [ad L. asseve- 
nJtibn-e/n , n. of action f. assevenire ; see Assevkk 
and -ation. Cf. It. asseiteratione (Florio 1611 )-] 

1. The action of asseverating ; solemn affirmation, 
emphatic assertion, positive declaration, avoueh- 
ment. 

1564 Brief Exam. ****** jj b, You so confidently bare 
the matter downe with your vndoubted asseueration. 2605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1, 26 Men ought .. to propound things 
sincerely, with more or lesse asseueration, as they stand in 
a man's own iudgement, prooned more or lesse. 1781 Cow- 
per Convert. 59 Asseveration blustering in your face, Makes 
contradiction such a hopeless case. 

2. That which is asseverated ; a solemn or em¬ 
phatic declaration or assertion. 

<1 2556 Cbanmkr Wks. I. 67 Such abominable and beastly 
asseverations as you never heard. 2658 T. Wall God's AV- 
venge 25 The wise man’s constant asseveration, by pride 
only cometh contention. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784’ 
152/2 Incensed at this asseveration, which he was not pre¬ 
pared to refute. 1855 Macallay Hist. Eng. IV. 520 In 
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spite of the solemn asseverations of his wife and his ser¬ 
vants. 

3 . Emphatic confirmation of a statement ; a word 
or phrase used to express confirmation ; an oath. 

1602 T. Fitziikrb. Apoi. na, I do first make the same 
asseueration as before vpon my Saluation. 1644 I’ii.wlr 
Chiron. 57 Both Hands smitten together .. doth alfimie with 
Khytoricall asseveration, o 2675 Sterry Freed. Will 167 
It is brought.. with a twofold Asseveration ; 1 Yea, even/ 
1841 Dickens Bam. Rudge <C. D.ed.i 146 The sergeant re¬ 
joined with many choice asseverations that he didn’t. 

Asseverative (ase-verAtiv , a. [f. 1.. asscz'cnit- 
(see Asseverate)+-ivk, as if ad. L. *assn , erdtn'ns.'] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by asseveration. 

1837 Chantb. Jrul. 6 May 117 We here omit a couple of 
words of an asseverative character. 

Asse veratory, a. 'tObs. rare - ! . [f. as prec. 

+ -ouy.] ~ prec 

rt*733 North Exam. (174^1 247 iD.) Dheise warm and 
asseveratory answers. 

t Asse’vering, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Assevkk v. 
+ -in<;’AJ Asseverating, solemnly affirmative. 
a 1733 North Exam. 1. iii. *23. 137 He affirmed .. in the 
most assevering Manner he could. 

t Assew er. Obs. [A difficult word : used on 
the one hand as identical with AssKoFK, be who 
sets the table ; on the other identified with Skwkk, 
as if it were a compound of the latter, or the latter 
an apheltc form of as sever. {Never occurs earlier.) 
Cf. also Askayek 2.] An officer who superin¬ 
tended the placing of a banquet on the table, or 
who himself carried in and arranged the dishes ; a 
sewer. In the Ilouseh. Ord. of E<lw. IV it inter¬ 
changes with Sever, and represents the As scour of 
the Ilouseh. Ord. of Kdw. II, transl. in 1601 As - 
safer.) 

1478 1 ,iberNiger Edw. / 1 ' in ilouseh. < l#v/.i 179014 5 Twetitic 
Squires attendantes on the Kinges person .. to liclpe seruc- 
his table .. as the Assewer will iis-Lne. a 1483 Ibid. 36 A 
sowar for the Kyuge .. He rcccvcth the metes bysayes and 
van fly n o conveyeth it to the King’s botirde .. he seweth at 
one mele, and dyneth and soupeth at another mclc. . . Item. 

* if the King’s surveyour la< ke, then this assewer, with the 
I cterkc of cotintrolinent and the clerk of Kychyn, and the 
master cooke for the mouthe, shall go see the King’s xervysc. 

Assh-; for words so spelt in 14 15th c., see 
under ME. form in Ascii-, or modern in Asm-. 
Assh(e, obsolete form of Asm sb}. Ask v. 

A ss-Iiead. [See A.ss 2 and I Ieap.] A stupid 
fellow, a blockhead. 

1550 Bale Apol. 6i O absolute ass-headc ami wytlcts*- 
ydyote. *589 Hay any Work 36 As verye an Assdieafl as 
John Cate reap. 1601 Siiaks. 7 'uvl. .\. \. i. *12 An .Wc- 
| head, and a coxconibe. 

A ss-hea ded, a. [f. prec. + -kil] Stupid. 

1533 More Confnt. Barnes vttl. Wks. 736 1 Tliys fehnve> 
folisne apishenesse, and ai hys a^eheded exilamacions. 
1609 Doulanu Omit hop. Micro/. 65 Asm*. headed ignorance. 

1 lence also ‘Asseheaddines.se, or blockishnesse.’ 
Minshcu 1617. 

Assibilate ,asi'biV't' v. [f. L asstbildt- ppl, 
stem of ads-, assJbi/iire, f. ad to + sibilate to hiss. 
Cf. F. assibiler.] To give a sibilant or hissing 
sound to. 

1844 Doskldson Parrott. ?i8 IVo different values of the 
Greek C , which was a dental, either assibilated <as o 5 ) or 
softened tas 6?i. 1861 l*roe. Atuer. Phil. Soe. VIII. 361 ‘lhe 
second step consists in r being assibilated in sh. 

Assibilation (asid>dc« . [n. of action f 

prec.: see -ation.] Pronunciation with a sibilant 
or hissing sound. 

1861 Proe. .Inter. Phil. Soe. VIII. 361 ’lhe first step in the 
nuxlern English assibilation of t and d. 

Assidaean, -ean, -ian (asidran). [f. Gr. 
’An-iSaf-ot (ad. llcb. C ltd si dim, holy ones, 

saints) +-an.] a. orig. One of those Jews who, 
under the leadership of Maitathias, defended the 
purity of their worship against lhe attempts of 
Anliochits Kpiphancs to introduce idolatry, b. in 
later usage: A member of a Jewish sect ptofes>ing 
peculiarly intimate communion with God ; more 
commonly Chasidim. 

1382 Wyclif 1 Metre* xiv. 6 Thei that hen said Assideys 
l Ct»v ekpalk, Assidei; 16x1 Asidcans] of Jcwis, to vvhoin 
Judas Mach aliens is souereyn. :6n Btni.h 1 Slacc. ii 42 
A company of A ss id cans. 1834 Penny Cyel. 11 . 502/1 The 
Assidians, or Chasidim. 

t A’ssidence. Obs. t are- \ [f. L. assidcnl-evt : 
see next and -knue] Constant allendance. 

a 1656 Hr. Hall Rem. Wks. <i66o> 248 None of pod's 
children upon earth want the assidence and ministration of 
those blessed Spirits. 

t A’Ssident, a. and sb. Obs. [nd. L. assidenl- 
em , pr. pple. of as side-re to sit by: see Assess v. 
and- e.nt.] A. adj. Constantly attendant; usually 
accompanying though not inseparable from (a 
disease). B. sb. [sc. symptom.] 

1753 Chambers Cyel. Supp . s.v., A dry rough longue, thirst, 
and watching, are Assident signs in an ardent fever. I bid ., 
Assidents differ from Patbognomonics, which are inseparable 
from the disease. ISo in Rees Cyel. 1819.] 
t Assi’dual, a. Obs. Also 5 assedual, assy- 
duel. [a. OF. assiduel, f. L. assiduus Assiduous ; 
see -a I A] 
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ASSIDUALLY. 

1. Of persons or agents : - Assiduous i. 

a 1400 [ see Assidually]. 1599 Sandys Europe Spec. (1632) 

142 Assiduall horse-leeches which neuer l in sucking it. 1651 
Father Sargi <1676) 96 More devout and attentive .. and 
particularly in meditation more assidual. 

2. Of actions : = Assiduous 3 . 

162a Malynes Aw. Law-Merck. 255 Sulphur and Mer¬ 
cury . - doe ingender .. by an assiduall concoction. 1678 
Jordan Tri. Lomi. in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) 519 The 
assidual wishes of.. Your heartily humble Servant. 

+ Assi dually, adv. Oh. [f. prcc + -ly-.] 
Constantly, continually, assiduously. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. x 88 And assedually wachith me be dayes 
and nythis. 1483 Caxton Goid. Leg. 430/2 To kepc & ah- 
stcyne them assyduelly from alle synne. c 1485 Digby 
Myst. (1882) v. 256 Ffor in hym thei loye assiduly. 

t Assi'duate, a. Obs. [f. assidual- ppl. stem 
of assidudre to apply constantly, f. assidutts: see 
Assiduous and -ateA] Continually exercised, 
constant, assiduous. 

1494 1 ‘abyan vi. cxli. 129 By the assyduat lahoure of his 
holy wyfe. 1658 Smngsby Diary ( 1836) 207 It was my as- 
siduate care therefore to remove all such subtile witnesses. 

+ Assiduately, adv. Oh. [f. prec. + -ly-.] 
Constantly, continually, assiduously. 

1490 Caxton Efteydos vi. 26 Oute of her fayr swetc eyen .. 
flowed teeris assyduatly. 1635 Heywood Hierarch, vi. 351 
But run into contempt assiduately. 

Assiduo : see Arskdine. 

Assiduity (rcsidi wit i'. [ 'a F. assidui/J), ad. 
L. assiduitatem, n. of quality f. ass id tins : see 
- 1 TY.] 

1. Constant or close attention to the Business in 
hand, unrcmittingapplication, persistent endeavour, 
perseverance, diligence. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. § $7 Some measure things 
according to the labour and difficulty or assiduity which are 
spent about ihcm. 1712 Hughes Sped. No. 316 *6 The 
labour and assiduity with which fully acquired his elo¬ 
quence. 1866 Geo. Eliot E. Holt III. xl. 105 Not one to 
fail in a purpose for want of assiduity. 

2. Persistent endca\our to please, obsequious at¬ 
tention. arch exc. as in b. 

1630 Nacstox Eragm. A 'eg. < Arb. 1 38 And could not brook 
the obsequiousnesse and assiduity of the Court. 1720 Swift 
Fates Clergy nr. Wks. 1755 11 .11. 27 His lord was ., attended 
by him with the most abject assiduity. 1825 Era. Jonathan 
1 1. 287 Full of serene, delicate, reverential assiduity. 

b. c*p. in pi. Constant attentions. 

1683 I>. A. .1 rt Converse 98 To be rid of our troublesome 
assiduities. 1748 Smollett Kod. Land. lv. f 1S**4> 389 To 
vanquish her coldness and suspicion by my assiduities. 
1847 H. Rogers Fss. I. v. 242 And even declined, with cold 
and averted eye, the assiduities of their zealous love. 

t 3. Continual recurrence or repetition, frequency. 

1611 Cotgk.. Assiduity, assiduity, frequencie, oftennesse. 
1626 Donne Serm. iv. 36 To dishonour miracles ky the 
assiduity and frequency and multiplicity of them. 1668 
Culpepper & Cole Barth el. Anat. in. i. 323 The Magnitude 
is various, according to the condition of the Organs and 
dignity of the Actions, their Assiduity and Magnitude. 

Assiduous Casi di//|Os\ a. [f. L. assidu-us (f. 
asside-re to sit by: see Assess v. ; lit. 1 sitting 
down to,* hence 'closely applying to’) + -oim.] 

1. Of persons or agents : Constant in application 
to the business in hand, persevering, sedulous, un¬ 
weary inglv diligent. 

1660 Jkr. Taylor Dud. Dnbit. 11. ii. vii, § 3 Christ.. com¬ 
mands us to he perfect, that is .. to he assiduous in our 
prayers. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 111 r 5 Those assiduous 
Gentlemen who employ their whole Lives in the Chace. 
1876 Green Short Hist. iii. $ 7 (1882) 148 He was assiduous 
in his attendance on religious services. 

2. Const anti yendcavoming to please, ohscquiously 
attentive, arch. 

a 1725 Pope Odyss. vi. 89 The queen, assiduous, to her 
train assigns The sumptuous viands. 1750 Johnson Fa m/d. 
No. 104 r 13 Few can be assiduous without servility. 

3. Of actions: Unremitting, persistent, constant. 

1538 I,eland I tin. 1 . Introd. 20 By infinite Variete of 

Bookcs and assiduus reading of them. 1667 Milton L. 
xi. 310'To wear'c him with my assiduous cries. 1711 Ad¬ 
dison Sped. X \ 10D Follies that are only to be killed by 
a constant and assiduous Culture. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 491 Baxter's life was chiefly passed., in the as- 
siduous discharge of parochial duties. 

f4. Of things: Constant, regular. Oh. 

1661 Evelyn Fnmt/ng. Misc. Writ. (1805! t 217 The Elec¬ 
tion of this constant and assiduous food, should something 
conccmc us. 

Assi'duously, adv. [f. prec. +-ly 2 ,] With 
close or constant application, sedulously. 

1627 J. Forbes in Quiver (1880) 301, I prayed also as¬ 
siduously that it would please Him to root out of my heart* 
,. every root of hi i tern ess. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom 
(1784' 183 1 His sister assiduously attended him in his re¬ 
covery. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 425 He set him¬ 
self assiduously to drill those new levies. 

Assi duousness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] Close 
or constant application, assiduity. 

1637 Sidney State Rafters II. 509 (LA Persons that wilt 
have the patience to understand and press with art and as¬ 
siduousness. 

t Assie'ge, V. Oh. Forms: 3-4 asege, 4 aseege, 
4 6 assege, 5-6 -yege, 6 -aige, -eigo, 5-7 as- 
sioge. [a. OF. asegier [mod. as sieger'), cogn. with 
l > r. assetiar , asietjar, Sp, asediar, It. asscdiarc 
late L. assediare f. as- - ad - to, at + sediiun ;ef. ob- 
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sidium) sitting, Siege.] To besiege, lay siege to, 
beleaguer, beset. 

1297 R. Glouc. 184 Kyng Arture and ys poer aseged hym 
wyj>qute. c 1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 23 And how asegid was 
Ypolita The faire hardy quyen of Cithca. 1483 Caxton 
Goid. Leg. 158/3 They had assyeged Jherusalem. 1522 4 
Diurn. Occurr. (18331 8 And assaigit the castcll of Wark. 
1632 J. Hayward Eromena 160 She was assieged, and in 
danger to bee lost. 

t Assiege, sb. Obs. Also 4 asseege. 4 5 as¬ 
sege, 6 assige. [f. prcc. Not in Fr.] A siege. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvu. 270 He .. To the toune anc as¬ 
sege set. 1469 Sir J. Paston in Lett. 621 II. 375, I have 
horde., werse tydyngs syn the assege by gan. 1589 Ivk 
Fortif. 5 The Winde and Seas alteration is such, that an 
Assige at Sea cannot be continued. 1598 Florto, Oppugtta- 
tione .. an assiege lnot in ed. 1611]. 

t Assie*ged, ppl. a. Oh. [f. as prec. -f -ed.] 
Besieged, beleaguered, beset. 

1383 Wyclip Set. I Firs. (1871 III. 274 To vitele J> es men 
asegid. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 102 In flesche assegit 
with foul faminitie. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 11. xi. 15 Th* as- 
sieged castles. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. i. § 2. 268 
And left the Mutineers to he cut in pieces hy ihe assieged. 

Assiegement (as;‘dement), arch. [f. as prec. 
+ -xi ent. J A besieging or beleaguering, a siege. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 965/2 The assiege- 
ment of those two townes, Bullongne and Muttrell. 1839 
Bailey P'estusf 1848 64/2 They vanish from the assiegement 
of the saints. 

t Assie'ger. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. as prcc. + -euU] 
A besieger. 

1584 T. Hudson tr. Du Barlas' Judith 111. (1613' 254 (D.) 
No lesse to keep, then coole th’ assiegers pride. 

t Assie*ging, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ixg C] 
A besieging, siege. 

c 1450 Lonelich Grail xiii. 140 Tholomes . . hath there leid 
axegeng. 1582 8 Ilist. James 1 7 (1804' 229 All thair 
prouisioun for asseging of the castell. 1606 B. Barnes BAs. 
Offices 202 'Towards the assieging of any cities or forts. 

Assientist (rcsiiCntist . In 8 assentist. [f. 
next + -1ST ; cf. F. assientis/e , and Sp. a{s')setitisia, 
after which the earlier form was assetstisli] One 
of the parties* to an Assiento contract; a share¬ 
holder in an Assiento company. 

1713 Loud. Gar. No. 5132 1 With Priviledges beyond what 
any iorincr Assenlists ever enjoy’d. 1719 ”• Wood Sitrv. 
Trade 280 The supplying the Spaniards with Negroes, has 
proved a Loss to other Assienlists.. 1876 Bancroft His 4 . 
L\S. 11 , xxxv. 390 The assientists might introduce as many 
more [slaves! as they pleased. 

!l Assiento, asiento (fisvc’nt*, a.*si,e*nt(?). [Sp. 
assiento v Minsheu), mod. asictito, settlement, con¬ 
tract.] * A contract, or conucntion between the 
king of Spain and other j>owers ( for furnishing the 
Spanish dominions in America with negro slaves’ 
(J.). spec. That made between Great Britain and 
Spain at the peace of Utrucht in 1713. 

1714 Land. Gaz. No. 5213/3 The Assiento, or Contract for 
allowing the Subjects of Great Britain the Liberty of Im- 
j>orting Negroes into the Spanish America. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. O’. S. It. xlii. 555 The English slave-trade began to 
attain its great activity after the assiento treaty. 

!l Assiette (asye't). [Fr. seal, site.] I \\ Book¬ 
bindings A composition laid on the cut edges of 
books previous to gilding them. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 1 Oct. 37 2 Assiette .. is composed of Ar¬ 
menian bole, x lb.; bloodstone, 2 o?.; and galena, 2 oz. 

Assify arsifei), v. [f. Ass + *(1 jrv.] To make 
an ass 0!, turn into an ass. {Jocular .) 

1804 Southey in Robberds At ent. IF. Taylor L 515 Instead 
of oxifying or assifying myself, c 1800 ‘ P. Pindar Jun.’ 
( title ) An Assified Marc : the London Mare turned Ass. 

Assige, variant of Assiege sb. Obs. a siege. 

Assign (asai'n), v. Forms: 3-6 assygn(e, 
3 7 assigne, 4 a sign, asegne, asingne, 4-6 as- 
sino, 5 asyne, a-cyne, asigne, assyngne, 5-6 
assyng^e, 6 assyno, asein, 7 essign, 5-assign. 
Aphel. 5 syne. [a. OF. a{s)signc-r, a{s)sittcr, 
a{s'\scnc-r :—L, ad-, assigniire , f. ad to + signdre 
to make a sign, f. signum sign.] Prim . sign. 
To mark out to. 

I. To allot, appoint, authoritatively determine, 

1. trans. 'l*o allot as a share, portion, or allow¬ 
ance ( to ); to appoint, apportion, make over. 

1340 Alex. Cf Dind. 321 We ban a sertaine somme asingned 
of }crus. 1393 Gower Conf. 111 . 117 'To every monthe .. of 
signes twelve He hath .. Assigned one in special], 1513 
Douglas sEneis in. ii. 140 Assynging ilk ane propir houss 
and aucht. 1570 J. Phillip in Farr S. T. (1845)11. 529 And 
vnto his elected churche A plead^e of louc assinde. 1599 
Grkf.ne Forms <i86x) 317 By’signing want and poverty thy 
share. 1667 Milton/’. L. ix. 231 The work which here 
God hath assign’d us. 1794 S. Williams Hist. Ferment 
152 The most laborious services were assigned to the female. 
1807 Crabbk Far, Reg. 1. 130 Has a small space for garden- 
ground assign’d. 

2 . 'To transfer or formally make over to another. 
In modern Eng. Jmw Ihe appropriate word to ex¬ 
press the transference of personal property (including 
chattels real), e.g. leaseholds, railway shares, fur¬ 
niture, as distinguished from real property. 

1297 R. Glouc. 3x4 Wat thyng he adde assygned ys tueye 
brcthcrcn at so. <1400^!/^/. Loll 82 pei..^ 1 occupicn 
men toward her end a bout.. assining of l>er goodis. 1522 
Bury Wills (1850* 117 The residue of all my goodes .. 1 as¬ 
sign to myn executors to pay dettes. 1660 Stanley Hist 


ASSIGN. 

Philos. 1x701)369, i He cssigned the School to Aristaeus. 1748 
Johnson in Bosu*ell\ 1831) I. 167, I assign to him the right 
of copy of an Imitation of the Tenth Satire of Juvcnat. 
1862 Hook Lives A bps. 11 . ii. 88 Some land which had been 
newly assigned to the monastery. 

ik To allot (a place) to a person; to appoint or 
set it apart for a purpose. 

>393 Goweb Con/, II. io But me was never assigned place. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 11. 508 And he assignet hir a seite. 1439 
E.E. Wills (1882) 116 My body to be beryed . , yn suchc 
place as I haue assyngned. 1622 in Fortesc. Fapers 189 
'To have places assigned where your marchants might erect 
forts. 17^2 Goldsm. Cit. 1 1 'orId xxxiii. (1837) 131, I w as as¬ 
signed my place on a cushion on the floor. 1855 Prescott 
Philip 11 , 1. vii. (1857) 116 He assigned to his men their 
several posts. 

4 . 'To allot or appoint to a person (those that 
shall perform certain functions in relation to him). 

1340 Hampole Fr. Cause. 4189 Til hym sal assygned be A 
gude angelle. 1350 Will. Patent* 580 penne had Jns mensk- 
ful Melior maydencs fele asegned hire to scruc. 01400 
Destr. Troy tv. ,1136 With a soume of soudiours assignet vs, 
1506 Ord. Crystal Men (W. de W.) iv, v. 177 Unto them as- 
sygne not an other confessour. ,21656 Bp. Hall Rem. 
I FA’S. (1660) 52 The Lords Assigned us five very worthy 
Lawyers. 1826 Scott ii'oodst. (1832) 180 England will not 
long endure the rulers which these bad times have as- 
signed her. 

b. To make over a convict as an unpai 1 servant. 

1837 [see Assigneo]. 1843 PennyCyd. XXV. 138/2 Female 
convicts were assigned .. in the capacity of domestic servants. 

15 - To appoint authoritatively, prescribe (a 
course of action). Oh. 

t 1485 Digby Myst. 11. 214 Make thi curse As 1 shall assyng 
the by myn aduysse. 1533 More Anno. PoysoncdBk. Wks. 
1048, 2 'They assygned him .. what manera miracle thei wold 
hauc him do. c 1550 Lusty Juv. in Hazl. Dodsl. 11 . 59 Thou 
must love . . thy neighbour as thyself, because he hath so 
assigned. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 103 Simeon Sethi . . 
assigneth them rather to be eaten in Winter time. 

6 . To appoint, designate, ordain, depute (a per¬ 
son) for an office, duty, or fate. Obs. exc. in Law. 

1297 R. Glouc. 502 He assigneth the bissop of Winchestre 
ther to. c 1470 ‘Three 15 th C. Chron. (1880 72 The Duke 
of Exceter was syned for kepc the see ayeues the Erie of 
Warwike. 1489 / 7 *r mpton Corr. 81, 1 have assigneed my ser¬ 
vant .. to levy and receive such rents, a 1547 Earl Surrey 
sEneis 11. iR 1 Assigning me To the altar. 1712 Budgell 
Sped. No 404 P7 They assign themselves to what they are 
not fit for. 1768 Blackstonf. Comm. 1 . 482 If the founder 
has appointed and assigned any other person to be visitor. 

•f 7 . To appoint, direct, send (a person) to a 
place ; to consign. Obs. 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Soule v. xiv. 80 Assignyng his com¬ 
pany, euerych in to his place. 1567 Drant Horace Epist. 
1. vii. I) v, At length to bed to take n nap he, fraighted, was 
assyndc, 1611 Bible 2Sam, xi. 16 He assigned Vriah vnto 
a place where hee knewe that valiant men were. 

8 . To fix, settle, determine, or authoritatively 
appoint (a time or temporal limit). 

c 1305 St. Suuthin in E. PL P. (1862' 46 Hi assignede a dai 
!>erto. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 220 The day of batavlle .. 
was assygned on bothe partyes. 1553 T. Wilson R/tet. 42 
We would assigne God his tyme. 1708 Swift Predict. 1708 
Wks. 1755 II. 1. 153 In this month likewise an ambassador 
will die in London; but I cannot assign the day. 1883 J. 
Gilmour Mongols xvii. 202 A hell to the duration of w'hich 
no period is assigned. 

f b. To fix the time and place of (a meeting). 

1558 Forrest Grysitde Sec. 89 A Cowrte he assigned at 
Dunsmple, 'To which was summoned goode Grysildis. 

*)* 9 . To make an assignation or appointment with 
(a person) io do a thing. Obs. 

1470 85 Malory Arthur (1817 x. ii, I assigne you to mete 
me in the medowe. Ibid. *1816) 1 . 187 And there this night 
I had assigned my love and lady to have slept with me. 

10. To determine, lay down as a thing ascertained. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 11. 93 Who all assign its Altitude 

to be but about 27 inches. 1772 84 Cook Foy. <17901 IV. 92 
Who sailed round it, and assigned its true position. 1817 
Chalmers Astron. Disc. 1.(1852)24 Who shall assign a limit 
to the discoveries of future ages? 

II. To point out, show. 

11. To point out exactly, designate, specify. 

*377 Langl. P. /'I. B. iv. 126 And til seynt lames be sou^te 

here I shal assigne. 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 952/1 
Folk whom 1 neither assigne bi name, nnr as yet know not 
who they be. 1660 Barrow Euclid \. xxxiv. Schol. , To draw 
a parallel to a right line given, thro’ the point assigned. 
1714 Grove Sped. No. 601 r 2, I shall therefore endeavour 
to assign some of the principal Checks upon this generous 
Propension, c 1854 Stanley Sinai Cf Pal. v. 251 ' 1 'he special 
locality which Jewish tradition has assigned for the place. 

b. spec, in Law. 

1672 MANLEY CoutelTs fnterpr. s. v., To .assigne false Judg¬ 
ment. .is to declare how and where the Judgment is unjust. 
To assigne Waste is to show wherein especially the Waste 
is committed. 

t 12 . To exhibit, display, present. Oh. 

1398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. vi. xv, T he faderis herte is 
sore greuyd, yf eny rebelnesse is assignid [ preseutatur] in 
his children. 

III. To ascribe, attribute. 

13. To ascribe, attribute, or refer, as belonging to 
or originating in. 

1541 R. Cofland Guy don's Quest, Cyrurg., The memory 
of the herte.. is assygned in the partye that is vnder the ioynt 
that is vnder the arme pytte. 1835 Macready Rem in. L 461 
The various spots assigned to the words and actions of our 
Saviour. <1 1849 Hor. Smith Addr. Mummy iii, Tell us .. 
To whom should we assign the Sphinx’s fame. 1875 Scrivener 
Led. Grk. Test. 9 Whose date may be assigned with certainty 
to the fourth and fifth centuries. 
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ASSIGN. 

14. To ascribe reason) to or as accounting/or 
anything. 

1489CAXTON Faytes of A runt »v. vii. 246 Many good raisons 
(hat dyuinc right assigneth thereto. 1655 Fcllkh Ch. Hist. 
ix. IV 7 . 383 Sundry reasons arc assigned of Mr. Cartwright's 
silence. 1769 Junius Lett . xxiv. 132 To justify my assign¬ 
ing that motive to his behaviour. 1792 A need. IV. Pitt I. 
v. 122 No reason can be assigned for the Queen of Hungary's 
refusing the terms. 

15. To bring forward, allege, offer, suggest (some¬ 
thing as a reason, etc.). 

a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled to. the Spirit (1867) 380 This is 
that which we now assign for a reason. 1780 Coxe: Fuss. 
Disc. 42 They assigned the insecurity of the roads as their 
reason for coming .. by sea. 1790 Paley Hot. Paul. i. § 3, 
I cannot assign a supposition of forgery. 

tlV. [f. as- = A- pref. 11 4- Sign v .] To sign. 

Obs. 

1563 Abp. Sanoys in Sirypc Ann. Kef. I. xxxv. 389 The 
bill. .was. ..sent up in the docket to he assigned by the Queen. 
1633 H. Cogan Pinto's Voy. vi. 15 A safe conduct, written 
and assigned with thine own hand. 

+ Assign, sbO Obs. [ste tllfftrent senses.] 

1. Appointment, command. |f. Ass 1 ay 7 *.] 

1632 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. it. xliii, Soon as the gate 

opes by the Kings assigne. 

2. A sign, portent, [f. Sign sb .; cf. Assign* v. iv.] 

1601 Weever Mirr. Mart. C viij b, To the Frenchmen, 
this assigne was sent, Disaster, fatal), inauspitious. 

•' for Design*. 

a 1641 Finett Philoxenis (1656) 50 His so gracious notice 
and furtherance of (heir assignes. 

Assign (asai*u\ sb.- Also 5 7 assigne. [MK. 
assigne (three syllables), a. F. assign**, pa. pple. of 
assignor to Assign, has split into two forms in 
mod E. assign and assignee. In the former, M E. -e 
(like final *e from other sources) became mute 
in 15 th c., and disappeared in mod.E. (Cf. avo~u> c, 
F. avoid:— L. advoedtus ; costive , F. costive 1.. 
constipdtus , etc.) In the latter, final -c was pre¬ 
served through the influence of law French, and 
was at length analogically written -ee. (Cf. avowee, 
advaivee, beside avow{e.) The l-dh c. assigne 
might represent either pronunciation, and belongs 
equally to assign and assignee. Cf. Assignee.] 

+ 1. One who is appointed to act for another, a 
deputy, agent, or representative; = Assignee i . Obs. 

1526 Ord. K. llonseh. 224 Their servants, factors, or as¬ 
signes. 1594 Hooker Feel. Pol. v. (1863) 413 |\Ve] are but 
delegates or assignes to giue men possession of his graces. 
1714 Fr. Bk.of Kates 31 As the Owner, or his Deputy, or 
Assign shall desire. 

2. One to whom a properly or right is legally 
transferred ; = Assignee 2 . Esp. in the phrase heirs 
and assigns : see quot. 1865 . 

c 1450 Pol. ReL Cf L. Poems fx866^ 24 To thyne heyres & 
assygnes alle-so. 1590 Swinburn Testaments 74 To him 
and his assignes for terme of life. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 
200 P xi Made payable to .. her Assigns. 1844 Williams 
Real Prog, /.mot 1877164 Thus, a purchaser from him in his 
lifetime, and a devisee under his will, are alike assigns. 
1865 NtCiini.LS Frit tan 11. xvi. I. 312 It was in favour of 
bastards that the word assigns 1F. assignez\ was first devised. 

t 3. An appurtenance, a belonging. Obs. rare. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 157 Sixe French Rapiers and 
Poniards, with their assignes as Girdle, Hangers, or so. 

Assignability (asabnabi-lUi). [f, next; see 
-BlLiTY.j Capability of being assigned. 

1884 Law Times 23 Feb. 301/1 The effect of the Judicature 
Act on the assignability of chases in action. 

Assignable (asarnab’l), a. [f. Assign* v. + 

-ABLE.] 

1 . That may be assigned or allotted ; legally 
transferable. 

1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Assignment , A bond is assign¬ 
able for a valoahle consideration paid. 1868 M. Pattison 
Acadcm. Org. § 4. 66 A fixed number of scholarships .. as¬ 
signable among the colleges. 

2. That may be designated or specified. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1839' *78 Being thus the Alpha .. he 
was l>cfore any time assignable. 1793 Smeaton Kdystoue L. 
§ 239 No assignable power .. could lift one of these stones. 
1848 Mill Pot. Econ. I. 82 Without assignable limit. 

3. That may be referred as belonging to or origi¬ 
nating in ; attributable. 

1673 Lady s Call. 1. ii. 5 15 The correcting of som particular 
passions are more immediately assignable to other virtues. 
1869 Phillips Vesuv. viii. 235 Thus three relations of vol¬ 
canic energy arc assignable to geographical conditions. 

4. T hat may be alleged as accounting for. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1839' 36 There is no other cause 
assignable of the rain bat God. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 
1 . i. 8 In the truly great poets.. there is a reason assignable 
.. for every word. 

Assigliably (asainabli), adv. [f. prcc. + - LY -.] 
In a manner capable of being assigned. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$• Sett*. 45 If so be, that which is 
neither to be shown here nor there, nor to be understood 
every where, be assignably no where. 

II Assignat (arsigmet, asinTa*). [Fr., ad. L. 
assignation, pa. pple. of assigndre to Assign.] 
Paper money issued by the revolutionary govern¬ 
ment of France, on security of the state lands. Cf. 
Assignation 4 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 415 Is there a debt which 
presses them ? Issue assignats. Are compensations to be 
made? .. assignats. Is a fleet to be fitted out? Assignats. 
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1876 Fawcett Pot. Econ. m. ii. 449 Issuing Inconvertible 
notes in the form of assignats. 

+ A SSignate, ///- a Obs. rare 1 . [ad. L. 
assigndtns: see prec] Assigned, specified. 

1471 Riplf.y Comp. Alch. (Axhm. 1652' v. 150 Blackncs. .ys 
Of kyndly Commyxyon to the tokyn assygnate. 

Assignation (xsign^-Jhnb [a. OF. assigna¬ 
tion (,14th c. in Lilt re), ad. L. assignat ion an, n of 
action f. assigndre: see Assign v. and - ation.] 

1 . The action of allotting; apportionment. 

1600 Holland Livy 919 R.) As touching the appointment 
and assignation of those provinces. 1673 Laity's Call. 1. ii. 
§ 13 Since Gods assignation has thus determined subjection 
to be the womens lot ; a 1716 Blackall Wks. 1723 I. 132 
Not a Matter of Choice, but of divine Assignation. 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 73 To hold out visions of assignations 
of public land, .to the multitudes. 

2 . The action of legally transferring a right or 
property (see Assign v. 2) ; formal transference. 
Also a. formal declaration of transference ; b. the 
transferred interest. (Now usually Assignment. 

1579 Fenton Guieciard. tv. (1599) 176 And sent them 
foorthwith the assignation of the Castle. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn, n. § 10 Alexander made .. a liberal assignation to 
Aristotle of treasure. 1621 R. Johnson Way to Glory 29 
Hee had but the assignation and lease of tythes. 1754 
Erskise Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 342 All moveable rights are 
transmissible by simple assignation. 1809 Tomlins La70 
Diet., Assignation is when simply any thing is ceded, yielded 
and assigned to another. 

* 1 * 3 . The setting apart of certain revenue to meet 
a claim. Also a. the mandate granting the money; 
b. the amount thus set apart, a pension, allow¬ 
ance 

1489 Acts Jas. IV. xxiv, Quhatsunicucr assignatioun or 
gift be made thairupon under the preiue scill. a 1626 IHcon 
Lopez Treason <T.i He bad obtained an assignation of 
50,000 crowns to be levied in Portugal, a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Rcb. III. xin. 343 They settled an Assignation of siv 
thousand IJ vers by the Month upon the King, payable out 
of such a Gabel. 1747 Gcntt. Mag. 73 Jan., 'l lie payment of 
the assignations of the purveyors .. of the army. 

4 . Paper currency; a negotiable document re¬ 
presenting and secured by revenue or property; a 
bill, an assignat. 

77x674 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. III. xvi. 601 The custom of 
that Country, [Holland], .being to make their payments in 
Paper by Assignations. 1747 Genii, Mag. 13 Jan., It is not 
possible it should be satisfied by paper or any assignation. 

f 5 . Appointment or designation to office. Obs. 

1432 Poston Lett. 18. I. 32 The namyng, ordeignance and 
axsignacion beforesaid. 1593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 1 1 1 
If they be called by Christ, read their assignation frum 
Christ. 1656 Bkamhall Replie, v. 202 Their successors have 
assignation to particular charges. 

f 6. Authoritative appointment, prescription, 
order. Obs. 

a 1400 Cm*. Myst. 03 Be j^by] pray our grett knowlcche 
men recure And to this I couoxelle 30a to ,eve assygnacion. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Fug. iv. 11520) 37 b/i Seynt Laurence 
at the assygnacion of his mays ter the pope departed this 
tresoar about Rome. XS44 Bale Sir J. Oldcastctt in Hart. 
Misc. (Malh.i I. 276 Temporal I payne, which 1 am worthy 
to suffer as an hercrike, at the axsignacion of my most ex¬ 
cellent chrysten Prince. 1605 Bacon Ads’. Learn. 1. vii. §6 
Making assignation. .for re-edifying of cities. 

7 . The appointment of a particular time or place ; 
esp. the arrangement of the lime and place for an 
interview ; an appointment, tryst. 

1660 Jkr. Taylor Duct. Dubit. it. ii. vi. §51 This assigna¬ 
tion of a definite time. 1680 Ckowne Mis. Civ. ll'ar 11. 16 
T’wou'd have spoil'd An assignation that I have to-night. 
1854 J. Abbott X a pot eon <18551 II. xii. 197 Compelled to 
make assignations with as much secrecy as two young lovers. 

|| b. A summons to appear in court. (Fr.) 

1884 Pall A/allG. 31 Mar. 3/1 And have served assignations 
upon..the Comtes de Paris and de Bardi. 

8. The action of attributing as belonging to or 
originating in ; attribution of origin. 

1603 Sik C. Hf.ydon Jnd. Astral, xxi. 477 He concludcth 
against the assignation of phlegme to the Moone. 1782 T. 
Warton Rowley Enq. 68 il.) Happy to find this assignation 
of Stonehenge .. ascertained by so authenlick an historian. 
1865 T. Wright in A thenar urn No. 1979. 441/3 The true as¬ 
signation of the bronze weapons. 

t 0 . A pointing out, indication, assignment (of a 
cause, etc.). Obs. 

16x5 Crookk Bo*ly 0/Alan 178 His Assignation of the vse 
of the Bladder of Gall. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 5x1 A very 
ingenious assignation of the cause of that variety. 

Assigned (asai*nd), ppt. a. [f. Assign v. 4- 
-k 1).] Allotted, appointed, prescribed, specified, 
etc.: see the vb. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 16 By certeyne day assigned. 
1758 Month. Rev. 35 Certain assigned quantities. 1837 
J. Lang AVjo S. Wales 11 . 31 The assigned servant of a 
respectable Scotch family residing near Sydney. 1862 H. 
Spencer First Princ. 1. iii. § 17. (1875) 56 Its motion as 
measured from an assigned position. 

Assignee (tesinr), ///. a. and sb. Also 5 a- 
signe, assygno, 5-6 assigne. [a. OF. a(s s signe, 
pa. pple. of assigner to Assign. Assign sb.* and 
assignee both represent the ME. assigne ; in the 
former the final -e has become mute in popular 
use, in ihe latter it has been retained in legal use 
through the influence of law French, and at length 
refashioned as -ee. (The 15th c. instances of as 
signe belong equally to Assign sb.'-)] 


A. ppt. a. Assigned, appointed. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 488 Chargyngc his lordes with thevr ns- 
sygnes sowdyours, to mete w ith hym. .at the cytie of Arras. 

B. sb. 

1 . One who is appointed to act for another; a 
deputy, agent, or representative. - Assign sb.- 1. 

1419 H. Stafford in Ellis Orig. Lett. m. 28. 1 . 65 Sw-ych as 
3c left assigne of ^oures. 1494 Fahvan vii. 316 If the cytie 
were not by kyngc John, or hisassygneys, rescowyd. c 1600 
Nor den Spec. Brit., Cornw. 11728 65 A howsc .. occupied 
by the assignees of the Bishop of Kx<»n. 1713 Steele 
Eugiishm. No. 15. 99 To Nestor Ironside, ICxq.; or in his 
ahxencc to the Knglishman, his Assignee. 1809 Wellington 
in Gurw. Disf. V. 229 That the assignee is the real agent of 
the party claiming the debt. 

2 . One to whom a right or property is legally 
transferred or made over:-A ssign sb.- 2. 

1467 Bury Wilis (1850* 47 To his heyrys and asrigneis for 
euermoore. 1613 F. A" trie's Wilt in Spensers //Vb. <1882) 
III. Introd. 113 The saide Richard his heircs and Assignees. 
Ibid., To haue and to houlde to her and to her Assignes. 
1768 Blacksionk Comm. II. 327 In assignments he parts 
with the whole property, and the assignee stands to all in¬ 
tents and purposes in the place of the assignor. 1876 Dicby 
Real Prop. x. § j. 380 The assignee of the lease has the same 
interest as the lessee diis assignor . 

3 . Assignees in bankruptcy : those to whom the 
management, realization, and distribution of a 
bankrupt's estate is committed, on behalf of the 
creditors. 

1687 Loud. Gas. No. 2294^4 Several of the Creditors., 
nominated Assignees. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 11 . 480 
Assignees, or persons 10 whom the bankrupt's estate -hall 
be assigned, and in whom it shall be vested for the benefit 
of the creditors. 1843 Mill Logit vi. i.v. § 5 The official as¬ 
signees in bankruptcy. 

4 . A convict assigned as unpaid servant to a 
colonial settler. 

X843 Pi may Cycl. XXV. 139/2 It is comparatively diffn till 
to obtain another assignee,—easy to obtain a hired servant. 

Assigneeisin (asin/i/m), [f. prcc. + -imi.J 

The practice of appointing assignees. 

1883 Chalmers & Hough fiankr. Act Introd. 8 The exten¬ 
sion of official axsigneeixm to the country generally. 

Assignee*ship. [f. as prec r-sun.] The 
position or office 01 assignee. 

1829 Lamb in Life <y Lett. Wks. 1865 xvii. ifii Advance¬ 
ment to an assignees hip. 1884 Sat, Rtv. 5 July 2 1 This 
burdensome and impossible assignees hip. 

Assigner (a»ni*nai). [f. Assign v.+ -kkL Cf. 
OF. assign cur, and sec As.sig.no it.] One who as¬ 
signs, allots, appoitions, etc. *. sec the vb. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety • J.> Lite Gospel is .. the assigner of 
our tasks. 1682 Scarlett Exchanges 227 He may cluisc 
which of the Assignors he pleases, to demand Satisfaction 
of. 1859 Merivale. Rom. Fmp. 1 V. xxxv. 186 The assigner 
of the military colonies. 

Assigning (asai nirj), vbl. sb. [f. as pice + 
-ingL] The action of the vb. Assign ; assign¬ 
ment, allotment, appointment. 

1580 Hollvuand Treas. Fr. Tong.. Assignation dargent, 
an assigning of money, a 1709 Atkins Pari. «y Pol. 'tracts 
11734)256 These great Officers, who had the assigning of 
Sheriffs. 1751 Johnson Rambt. No. 160 »2 The power of 
assigning to others the task of life. 

Assignment ^asarnment). Also 4-7 -ement, 
5 -ament, assygnement. [a. OF. assigne men l, 
ad. late or med.L. assiginhncntum (whence assign- 
a in cut), f. assigndre : see Assign v. and -ment.] 

1 . The action of appointing as a share, allotment. 

1460 Caigkave: Chron. 198 Was assigned to the qween his 

inodir a dowary, that men had no ntcmle of sweeh assigna- 
ment. 1628 Coke On l.itt. 36 a, An assignement of Dower 
. .may be made of more then a third part. 1850 Mkkivale. 
Rom. limp. 11 . xx.304 Assignment of lands to the veterans. 

2 . Legal transference of a right or properly ,c'. 
Assign v. 2) ; the document that effects or author¬ 
izes the transference. 

1592 West Symbol. Aiiij. $ 104 To avoid or frustrate the 
foresaid grants and assignements. x668 Child Disc. Trade 
(1698) 137 No Debts, after Assignment, t<> be liable to any 
Attachments. 1768 [see Assignee: 2]. 1861 Gosciien For. 

Fxch. 35 A will not be able to pay B by giving him an 
assignment on C. 

13 . = Assignation 3. Obs . 

7-1460 Fortescce Abs. <y Lint. Mon. (1714' 34 The poor 
Mao had rather have a too Marks 5 n hand, than a 100 Pound 
by any Assignement. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1 .11.15 
IHe] had drawn assignments and anticipations upon the 
Revenue. 1678 Trans. Crt. Spain 121 To accept the pensions 
and assignments which he iojoys. 

t b. = Assignation 4. Obs. 

1622 M alvnes Anc. Law-Mere/t. 335 Raiments by as.signe- 
ment in Banke without handling of moneys. 1708 Land. 
Gas. No. 4496/4 Lost.., one Order of the Bankers Assign- 
ments. No. 1783, for f 7 s. 8 it. per Ann. 

4 . The allotting of convicts as unpaid servants 
to colonists ; the condition of such service. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. x39/2 The operation of assignment 
in respect to female convicts is even worse. 1845 Darwin 
Voy. A a/.xix. (18791445 The years of assignment are passed 
away with discontent and unhappiness. 

+ 5 . Appointment to office, nomination, designa¬ 
tion ; setting apart for a purpose. Obs. 

1447 Bokenham Lyvys of Seyntys 56, I am the aungel the 
whichc at assignement Of God am comaundyde thy kepre 
to be. 1532 More Confut. Tindals Wks. 632/2 By gouer- 
nours of hys assignement. a 1600 Hooker (J.*The only thing 
which maketh any place publick, is the publick assignment. 
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t 6. Appointment, command, bidding. Oh. 

*393 Gower Con/, III. 15 Went.. By his faders assignement 
To make a wer. 1494 Fa by an vit. 346 By his assygnement, 
the crle of Glowcetyr was than lodgyd within the cytie. 
i6ji Speed /fist. Gt. Brit. Concl., Nations fulfilling their 
times by Heauens asignement. 1744 Life Boyle in Penny 
Cycl. V. 207/2 Had he been permitted an election, his 
choice would scarce have altered God's assignment. 

1 * 7 . Appointment or arrangement of day and 
place for a meeting ; an assignation. Oh. 

1670 Cotton tisf>eruon it. v. 213 In expectation ..of an 
assignment from you, of a day, and place. 

8. Attribution as belonging or due to. 

" 1704 Locke tJ. > This institution, which assigns it to a 
jierson, whbm we have no rule to know, is just as good as 
an assignment to no body at all. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. 
18671 II. 398 By his assignment of definite functions to 
definite organs. 

9 . Allegement, statement of a reason). 

*651 Jer. Tayi.oh Clems Dorn. 5 An assignment, .must be 
made of certain reasons. 1817 J \s. Mill Brit . Indio 11 , v. 
iv. 426 The assignment of these reasons. 

10 . A pointing out, specification. 

1646 Sir T. Browne l*scud. A/. 44 The Philosophical as. 
signment of the cause. 1868 Skeat Mtrso.Goth. Gloss. Pref. 
4 The assignment of the passage in which they occur. 

f 11 . An assigned measure, a definite amount. Oh. 

1519 Hokman Vu/g. 29 All bestz lie withyn a ccrtainc as* 
signement of theyr quantite. 1533 Ki.yot Cast. Helth 115411 
8 Increase .. in quamiiic or quahtic over .. their natural as¬ 
signment. 

12 . [Cf. Assign v. 16.] The act of signing, signa¬ 
ture. 

* 59 ® Wills 4 /;/:■. X. C. it. ■ i860 332 Upon the assignment 
of a general! acquittance. 

Assignor (a^sinpu). Law. [f. Assign +-or, 
refashionetl form of AF. - our; — F. assigneitr.] 
One who assigns or makes over a right or property. 
(Correlative with assignee.) 

1668 Child Disc. Trade 11698) 137 After such Assignment 
it shall not be in the power of any Assignor to .. discharge 
the Debt. 1875 Poste Gains hi. 431 Any creditor interme¬ 
diate between the original assignor and the final assignee. 

Assilag. Dial, name of the Stormy Petrel. 

1698 M. Martin Voy.St. Hilda 63 <Jam.) The assilag is as 
large as a linnet. 1768 Pennant /.ool. II. 518 The Assilag 
..breeds on the coast of Kerry, and in St. Kilda. 

Assimilability (asiunilabiliti). [f. next: see 
-hii.ity.] Capability of being assimilated. 

1 1819 Coleridge in Re/n.f 1836' II. 274 Whether a word 
was invented under the conditions of assimilahility to our 
language or not. 1881 Xatnre XXIV. 2S3 To determine 
their relative assimilahility. 

Assimilable (asi'milab’l), a. [ad. late L. as - 
simildbilis , f. ass inti lare : see Assimilate.] 

1 . Thai may be appropriated as nourishment. 

1667 Boyle Orig. Formes <y Qua!., Such assimilable juices. 

1859 Lewes Sea-side Stud. 208 Very simple organisms find 
assimilahlc food in the element they live in. 

2 . That inav be likened or compared to. 

1847 Todd Cycl.A not. Phys. IV. 107 2 This intrinsic 
change seems assimilable to that effecting softening of 
fibrinous clots in the veins. 1862 II. Spencer First /'rinc. 
1. v. § 30 fiS75) 106 Agencies less assimilable to the familiar 
agencies of men and animals. 

B. as sb. That which is assimilable. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. 386 Meeting no assim ilables 
wherein to react their natures. 

t As si mil ant, ///. a. and sb. Oh. [ad. L. 
assimildnt-on, pr. pple. of assimilare : see As* 
similate and * ant.] A. adj. Assimilating, rare* 0 . 
B. sb. An assimilating agent. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. vt. 195 The more these 
Humours are heated .. the more willingly they turn to the 
Assimilnnts side. 

t As similate, pple. anti sb. Obs. Also 7 -ulat. 
[ad. L. assimildins : sec next.] A. pple. Likened, 
compared. B. sb. That which is like. 

1671 True Xon-Con/. 463 How then can our necessary 
undertaking be assimulat to that precedent. 1691 K. 
Taylor Behmen's Theosoph. Philos, ii. 357 When the will 
findeth its assimilate. 

Assimilate (asimilril), V. ; also 7-8 -ulate. 
[f. L. assimHal- ppl.stem of assimild-rc to liken, f. 
(hi- to + simii-is like: cf. F. as si m Her, 16 th c.] 

I. To make or be like. 

1 . Irans. To make like to. cause to resemble. 
x6*8 Bp. Hall OldRelig. 195 Religion, .doth more assimi¬ 
late and vnite vs to that vnchangeable Deity. 1721 R. Keith 
T. A Kernpis' Vail. Lillies i. 5 Thou art assimilated to the 
holy Angels. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. x. 346 Observe the 
dyer's hand, assimilating itself to what it works in. 1866 
(13 MarJ Bright Re/orm , Sp. (1876’ 344 To assimilate our 
law in this respect to the law of Scotland. 

b. with 7villi. (In this const, some influence of II 
is apparent; as not only resemblance, but also 
allianee or incorporation is implied.) 

1840 RvsKts Ser. Lamps vi. § 16. 178 Stains, or vegetation, 
which assimilate the architecture with the work of Nature. 
1865 Mill Repr. Gov. 52 Whose education and way of life 
assimilate them with the rich. 

C. without prepositional const.: To make alike. 
1785. Cowper Task iv. 328 The downy flakes .. Softly 
alighting upon all below, Assimilate all objects. 

2 . inlr. To be or become like to, resemble. 

1837 Lytton Athens II. 189 Whose courage assimilated to 
their own. 1849 Miss Muloch Ogilvies xxxii.p 18751 244 
That outward empressement which sometimes assimilates to 
affectation. 


b. with with. (See note to 1 b.) 

1768 Rt.ACKSToNE Comm. V. 408 Which revenues .. do al¬ 
ways assimilate, or take the same nature, with the antient 
revenues. 1851 D. Mitchell Fresh Glean. 245 It yet more 
assimilates with the character of New England scenery. 

3 . traits. To bring into conformity lo, adapt, arch. 

1664 H. More Apol. 501 That the Body of Christ assimi¬ 
lated itself to the Regions it passed in his Ascension. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa IV. 245 This lady, .half-assimi- 

latcs me to her own virtue. 1791 Mackintosh Vim/. Gall. 
W ks. 1846 III. 35 Absolute monarchies .. assimilate every 
thing with which they are connected to their own genius. 

4 . inlr. (for rc/l.) To conform lo, act in accord¬ 
ance with. arch. 

i 79 2 Anted. Pitt 11 L xliv. 177 The honest American, that 
will not assimilate to the futility and levity of Frenchmen. 
1795 Coleridge Friend in. xvi. (1867) 214 With whose pre¬ 
judices and ferocity their unbending virtue forbade them to 
assimilate. 

5 . Irans. To liken, compare, put into the same 
class. Const. to, with. 

x6i6 R. C. Times' 11 his., etc. <18711 118 To these 4 brutes 
. . Foure kindes of men we may assimilate. 1774 Goldsm. 
AhA Hist. (1862' I. v. 22 Which wc can assimilate with no 
sheljs that are known. 1794 J. Hurrov Philos. Light, etc, 
114 To assimilate things upon fallacious grounds. 1855 H. 
S pence H Psychol. (1872' I. il vii. 255 A mouse's squeak as- 
similates itself in thought with sounds of high pitch. 1869 
Lkcky Fitrop. Morals II. iv. 273 Marcus Aurelius mourn¬ 
fully assimilated the career of a conqueror to that of a simple 
robber. 

+ 0 . Irans. To resemble, be like, lake after. Ohs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 17 The Image of it I the la¬ 
rynx] assimnlatcth a Shield. 1652 G.wle d/agasfront. 139 
The reason that children .. assimulate their nurses more than 
their mothers. 1661 K. W. Con/. Charac.y i860' 30 lie much 
assimulate* the Saracen’s head without Newgate. 

II. To absorb and incorporate. 

7 . To convert into a substance of its own nature, 
as the bodily organs convert food into blood, and 
thence into animal tissue; to take in and appro¬ 
priate as nourishment ; to absorb into the system, 
incorporate. Cf. Assimilation 4. 

1578 Banisier Hist. Man v. 64 Those thynges were .. 
assimulated, and made like to nourish, and restore the Ixxiy. 
1677 Hslf. Prim. Orig. Man. i. iii. 85 The Fire assimulates 
the Stubhlc, and converts it into Fire. 1732 Arblthnot Rules 
Diet 309 Aliment that is easily assimilated or turned into 
Blood. 1869 Mrs. Somerville Molcc. Sc. 1. i. 14 Vegetable* 
decompose it [carbonic acid], assimilate the carbon and set 
tlie oxygen free. 

b. fig. 

a 1631 Donne Select. < 1840) 2S The understanding believer, 
he (the adversary] must chaw, and pick bones, before he come 
to assimilate him, and make him like himself 1751 Johnson 
Rambl. No. 95 .» 20 Falsehood by long use is assimilated to 
the mind, as poison to the body. 1850 Merivale Rom. 
limp. 11865) I. u. 73 His mind had no power to assimilate 
the lessons of history. 

8. inlr. To become of the same substance ; to 
become absorbed or incorporated into the system. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 680 Birds be commonly letter meat 
than beasts, lx-cause their flesh doth assimilate more finely. 
1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz' Surg. 1. iii. 12 Stitch none of the 
loose pieces of flesh, they will assimilate no more. 1866 
Dickens l’ncomnt. Trav. xvi. 115/1 The nightly pint of 
beer, instead of assimilating naturally. 

b .ft- 

1761 Churchill Rosciad \\ ks. 1763 I. 23 He stands aloof 
from all .. And scorns, like Scotsmen, to assimilate. 1864 
J. H. Newman Apol. 350, 1 am a foreign material, and can¬ 
not assimilate with the Church of England. 

• Occas. for Assimulate, q.v. 

Assi milated, ppl. a. [f. prec. +-kil] Ren¬ 
dered similar, made like lo; taken in and appro¬ 
priated as nourishment. 

1797 Bewick Birds 11847) I. Introd. 20 Screened .. by an 
arrangement of colours happily assimilated to the places 
which they most frequent. 1848 Carpkni er An/m. I'hys. 
24 This assimilated fluid has to be conveyed into every part 
of the body. 

Assimilateness. Wh . [f. Assimilate///.^. 
+ -NKSS.] ‘Likeness.’ Hailey 1731. 
Assimilating' (asimilritiq), vbl . sb . [f. As¬ 
similate v . + -IN« L] The action of the vb. As¬ 
similate; assimilation. 

1779 Sheridan Critic 1. i. (1883) 152 The poverty of your 
own language prevents their assimilating. 1881 Daily News 
t8 Aug. 6/5 Assimilating of the l^aw of Exchange. 

Assrmilating, ///. a. [f. as prec. 4* -ing-.] 
That assimilates. 

1651 Rawlcigh's Apparition 84 There is vis assimnlatrix , 
an assimulat ing power. 1829 S. Turner Hist. ling. IV. 11. 
xxxvii. 563 The Spanish writers and their assimilating par¬ 
tisans. 

Assimilation (asrinilei-Jan). Also 7-8 -illa¬ 
tion. [prob. a. F. assimilation, ad. L. assimild- 
tidn-em, n. of action f. assimilare to Assimilate ; 
but it may have been taken directly from the L.] 

1 . The action of making or becoming like ; the 
slate of being like; similarity, resemblance, like¬ 
ness. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xv. 74 The eliinentary or nourish- 
inghumourof life .. iscalled the assimilation or resemblance 
of the nourishment and nourished. 1660 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. (17011 180/1 Wisdom .. is nothing else but an Assi- 
nuilation to the Deity. 1830 Sir J. HersCiikl Stud. Xat. 
Phil. 302 The assimilation of gases, and vapours. 1869 
Lubbock Preh. Times viii. 277 Ten times fifty years must 
elapse before their complete assimilation can be effected. 


ASSISE. 

| 2 . The becoming conformed to ; conformity with, 

arch. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 11. vii. 197 If they escape a 
total Assimulation to the Country where they thus are min¬ 
gled. i7Q4 Sullivan View Xat. 11 .75 In assimilation with 
all, M. Macquer thinks that, etc. 

3 . The action of likening, comparison. 

1855 H. Spencer Psychol. 1 .11. viii. 267 Knowing a feeling 
is the assimilation of it to past kindred exactly like it. 

4 . Conversion into a similar substance ; esp. the 
process whereby an animal or plant converts ex¬ 
traneous material into fluids and tissues identical 
with its own ; absorption of nutriment into the 
system. (By some physiologists restricted to the 
final stage of this conversion, which takes place 
after the absorption of digested fluids by the lym¬ 
phatics and blood-vessels.) 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 877 Friction* .. make better Passages 
for the Spirits, Bloud, and Aliments .. All which help As¬ 
simulation. 1727 51 Chambers Cyct. s.v., Assimilation we 
see in flame, which converts .. fuel into it* own firy and 
luminous nature. 1836 Toon Cycl. Anat. <5- Phys. 144/1 
Assimilation .. is the ultimate term of nutrition. 1880 
Gray Bot. Text Bk. iii. § 4. 85 Vegetable assimilation. .being 
the conversion of inorganic into organic matter, takes place 
in all ordinary vegetation only in green parts. 

b A r - 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 114 Which, by a bland assimilation, 
incorporated into politics the sentiments which beautify and 
soften private society. 1871 Freeman Hist. Fss. Ser. 1. i. 36 
The first Teutonic settlement involved, whether by extirpa¬ 
tion or assimilation, the ..driving out of the earlier British. 

+ 5 . Palli. The supposed conversion of the fluids of 
the body to the nature of any morbific matter. Obs. 

1864 Webster cites Parr. 1881 Syd. Sac. Lex., Ass inti, 
lotion destructive , a term formerly used to express what is 
known now as Metabolism. 

Assimilative (asumilritiv), a .; also 6-7 -illa¬ 
tive. [a. F. assim ilalij\ -ivc, ad. late L. assimHa¬ 
th'-us : see Assimilate v. and -ive.] 

1 . Of, characterized by, or tending to assimilation. 

1528 Pay.NELL Salemc Regiiu. 2 Cj h, Ruddy fieshe wyt- 

nesseth fortitude of vertuc assimilative. 1669 W. Simpson 
Hydro/. Chan. 66 The fifth or last digestion, viz. the assi¬ 
milative ferment of the solid parts of the body. 1846 H. 
Rogers Fss. (t86o» 1 . 170 He made the contenLs of books 
his own by .. the powerful assimilative processes of his own 
intellect. 

2 . That may be or has been assimilated. 

1837 8oui hw. Smith Philos. Health II. x. 160 To this crude 
sap .. sugar and mucus, assimilative substances, are super- 
added. *847 in Craig. 

Assimilator. [n. of agent, on L. analogies, 
f. Assimilate. Cf. F. assimilalcitr.] He who or 
that which assimilates. 

1734 Sale tr. Koran Prel. Disc. §8.169 The Moshabbehites, 
or Assimilator* ; who allowed a resemblance between God 
and his creatures. 1880 C. Clough in Geol. Mag. 433 ititlet 
The Whin Sill of Teesdale as an Assimilator of the Surround¬ 
ing Bed*. 

Assimilatory 'asimilatari), a. [(A^.assimi/dD 
(see Assimilate v.) + -ory, as if ad. L. *assimila- 
tori-ns.] = Assimilativk i. 

185610 Webster. 1881 Vines in Xatnre XXII 1 . 562 The 
.. products of its assimilatory activity. 

t As si mile, V. Oh. Also 6 -ule. [a. F. as - 
simife-r (16th e. in l.ittre\ ad. L. assimilare lo 
liken, f. ad - to + si milis like.] To make like, to 
liken; to resemble. Earlier by-form of Assimilate. 

1547 Boordk Bra'. Health 32 By it he is assimiled to 
the immortall God. 1548 Recorde Urin. Physick x i. (1651) 
too Horn white .. hath hi* nameof the thing that it assimu- 
leth most. 1583 Stubues Anat. Abus. n. 49 To be compared 
and assimiled to the husbandman. 

t Assi'milize, v. Oh. rare~ x . [f. V.assimiler, 
or L. assimilare (see prcc ) + -ize.] = Assimilate. 

1654 Gavton Rest. Xotes 111. iii. 79 Assimilize .. to the 
Flanders breed. 

t Assi mulate, v. Oh. [f. assimuldt- ppb 
stem of as si mu lore, according to J^ewis and Short 
only a copyists’ variant of assimilare in sense of 
stmn/dre ‘to feign, counterfeit’; see Assimi¬ 
late r.] To simulate, feign, or counterfeit. 

163° J. Taylor (Water P.) IVks. in. 120/1 Which Racket* 
did assimulate the shapes .. of Men, women, fowles, beasts. 
1652 Gaulk Magastrom. 321 All noted for assimulating of 
religion. 

t Assimula tion. Oh. rare-'. [ad.L .assimu- 
Idtion-cm, n. of action f. assimaldre : see prec. 
and -ATION’.] Simulation, counterfeiting, pretence. 

c 1450 Lonelich Grail xlvii. 66 Cristencd tu ben be fals 
assumylaciown. 1721 in Bailey. 
t A ssinat, Oh. rare [?a. F. assignat.] 

?Security, guarantee. 

1652 C. Stapylton lierodian vhl 63 Th’ Assinats die 
knew) they sought to have. 

Assine, obsolete form of Assign. 

Assinego: sec Asinego. 
f Assinuate, v. Obs. Corrupt form of Insinuate. 
1742 Fielding J. Andreivs 1. vi. 11815) x 7 Bo you intend 
to assinuate that 1 might be as old as your mother? 

[f Assise (asrz). Geol. [mod.F’r. = layer (of rock); 
the same word as Assize, q.v.] A geological 
formation consisting of parallel beds of rock agree¬ 
ing in their organic remains. 

1882 Geikie Text-bh. Geo/.\ 1.635 Two or more such zones, 
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united by the occurrence in them of the same characteristic 
species or genera, may be called !>eds or an assise. 

Assish. (arsij), a. rare. [f. Ass +-isu.] Asi¬ 
nine, stupid. 

1587 Golding De Morn ay xxi. (1617) 371 The said Assish 
report of the Asses head is scarce worth the disproofe. 

A'ssishly, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In 
asinine manner ; on an ass. 

16x2 Shelton Quix.i. vii. I. 47 That ever any Knight 
Errant carried his Squire assishly mounted. 

A'ssishness. [f. as prec. + -nkss.] Asinine 
quality, stupidity. 

1611 Florio, Asinita , Assishnesse, blockishnesse. 1623 
M arbe A Ionian's Guzman D’Alf. 113 Sec in what ample 
manner their Assishnessc extendeth itselfe. 

Assist (asrst), v. Also 6 assyst. [a. F. as¬ 
siste-r (15th c. in Littre), ad. L. assisl-ere, f. mi-, 
as - to + sistere to take one’s stand.] 

I. To stand to or by; to be present. 

f 1 . intr . To take one’s stand to or towards a place; 
fig. to stand to, abide by (an opinion). Obs. 

c 1565 R. Linosay Chron. Scot. (1728) 2 A great Part of 
the Nobility assisted to his Opinion. 1646 J. G 1 rkgory| 
Motes <y Ohs. (1650) 74 Assisting especially .. to the East. 
f 2 . trans . To stand or remain near, to stand by; 
to attend, escort. Obs. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. clvii. [cliii.l 429 The quenes 
lytter.. was assysled with the duke of Thourayne, and the 
duke of Burbonc. a 1650 Crash aw Sospctto if Her. ix, 
Three vigorous virgins, waiting still behind, Assist the 
throne of th’ iron-sceptred king. 

f 3 . trans. To take one’s plaee with (a person), 
join, accompany, attend. Also absol. Obs. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhct. 11 b, It was no mastery for David, 
beyng assisted with God .. to overthrowe this one man. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. v. vi. 156 Vet he shall haue a noble Me¬ 
mory. Assist. 16x0 — Temp. t. L 57 The King, and Prince, 
at prayers, let's assist them. 

t b. To attend upon (a sick person or the period 
of his illness) with religious ministrations. ^Cf. 
F. assister 11 n malade : lui donner des soins ; 
l’exhorter a bien mourir. Littre.) Obs. rare. 

1664 Evelyn Frearfs Arc/tit. Ep. Ded. 18 His Sickness 
. .was assisted by his Director the R. P. de Sainci Jure. 

4 . intr. To be present {at a ceremony, entertain¬ 
ment, etc.), whether simply as a spectator, or taking 
part in the proceedings. (In the former case, 1 To 
be present at without taking part in,’ now treated 
as a French idiom.) 

1626 C. Potter Father Patifs Hist . 1. 32 The Counsellors 
assembled to assist at a solemn Masse. 1705 Addison Italy 
(1767) 29 The Duke of Lorrain used often to assist at their 
midnight devotions. 1765 Wilkes Corr, (1805) II. 163 I>ast 
Saturday I assisted at the great festival. 1837 J. H. New¬ 
man Proph. Office Ch. 06, I quote the words of Cornelius 
Muss ns .. who assisted at the Council of Trent. 1849 Ma¬ 
caulay Hist. Fug. I. S3 The congregation may be said to 
assist as spectators rather than as auditors. 1854 Thackeray 
Mewcontes II. 103 The dinner at which we have just as¬ 
sisted. 18 .. Dickens Sroen Poor Trav. 12 And assisted -in 
the French sense—at the performance of two waltzes. 1873 
Q. Rev. CXXXV. 183 The sane and sober must simply 
* assist/ in the French sense, i. e. stand by and say nothing, 
tb. Const, to (afler Fr. assister a). Obs. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11634) 39 2 Having all day lon^ as- 
sisted to the ceremonies, and publike^ banket. 1677 Gcrot. 
Venice 229 Three Senators always assisting in the Prince's 
name to all Transactions and Decrees of that Court. 

•j* 5 . trans. To be present at, take part in. 
Obs. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xii. (1632) 292 Wont to sacrifice 
their owne children.. and with cheerefull and pleasant coun¬ 
tenance to assist that office. 

II. To aid, help. 

G. trans. To help, aid : a. a person in doing 
something ; b. a person in necessity; c. an action, 
process, or result. To second, support; to suc¬ 
cour, relieve ; to further, promote. 

1547 J. Heywoou IVit 4- Folly (1846) 25 To assyst man 
godscomandments to fulfyll. 1682 Brit. Spec. 77 Displeased 
with them for having assisted tne rebellious Gauls. 1711 
Steklf. Sped. No. 27 7 6 When 1 assist a friendless Person. 
1711 Pole Rape ' Loch v. 56 The sprites survey The growing 
combat, or assist the. fray. *777 Sir W. Jones Screen 
Fount. 52 He read, assisted by a taper's ray. i86oTynoall 
Giac. 1. $ 24.170 A desire to .. assist me in my observations, 
Miul. Rest assists digestion. The rumours will not assist his 
election. ' Could you assist a poor man with a copper, 
Sir?’ 

7 . absol. and intr. 

1514 Barclay Cyt.ffUptondyshm. 10 Whan God assysteth, 
man worketh not fur nought! 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. iv. 

xv. 31 Hclpe me, my women .. Assist, good Friends. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, tv. 9 If Heav’n assist, and Phccbus 
hear my call. 

b. with {to obs.) in or inf. 

1649 J. Kent in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 295 III. 340 The or¬ 
dinary hangman .. was commanded to assist to ihe King's 
death. 1704 Nelson Fest. 4- Fast., St. James Collect ii. 
(T.) That they might mutually assist to the support of each 
other, a 1745 Broome Motes to Odyss. (J.)She agreed to as- 
sist in the murder of her husband, i860 Frouoe Hist. Eng. 
V. xxiv. 33 Barlow .. whose indiscretion had already assisted 
to ruin Cromwell. 

t Assi/st, sb. Obs. rare-', [f. prec.] An act 
of assistance ; aid. help. 

1607 Day Trav. 3 Fug. Brothers (x88t)6 Now your asists 
To helpe the entrance of our history. 

Assistance (asrstans). Forms : 4 6 nssy.st- 


ence, 6 assistance, 6-7 -annee, 6~ -ance. [a. F. f 
assistance, f. assister : see Assist v. and -ance.] 

1 1. The being or remaining near; presence, at¬ 
tendance. Obs. except as assumedly French. 

a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 78 Ryghtful men are slrengthcd 
.. by more ncre assystenee of aungels to them. 1528 More 
Heresyes 1. Wks. 145/2 The perpetual.. assist cnee uf Christ 
with his church. 1644 Milton Jttdgni. Bueer Wks. 1738 I. 
272 His sumptuous burial .. solemnized with so great an 
assistance of all the University. 1883 Pail Mall G. 5 Nov. 3 
The 4 assistance ’ of the Government at the ceremony. 

2. collect, (rarely //.) Persons present, bystanders, 
audience. Obs. exc. as recently re-adopted from Fr. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W.) t. xvi. 21 a/x Whyche 
the huly angelles bare in to heuen in the presence of the as- 
systeiices, 1596 Lodge Marg. Avier. 136 Weeping Iso] 
piteously .. that the whole assistance became compassionate. 
1651 Father Sarpi (1676*8 Difficult propositions .. by him 
maintained before that venerable assistance. 1881 G. Scott 
junr. Eng. Ch. Archil. L 8 The altar, in full view of all the 
assistance. 

3. The action of helping or aiding in an under¬ 
taking or necessity ; furtherance, succour; also, 
the help afforded, aid, support, relief. Formerly 
often in //. 

1398 Tkevisa Battk. De P. R. 1. (1495) 3 By the goode 
grace, hclpe and assystencc of almyghty god. 1494 Fabyan 
an. 1267 (K.) Roger, with the assystence of the mayre.. toke 
the sayd rasccalT. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Iff. tv. ii. 4 Thus high, 
by thy aduicc, and thy assistance, is King Richard seated. 
1659 Hammond On Ps. cviii. 12 All other assistances, beside 
that of heaven, being utterly unsufficient. 1740 Cibber 
Apol. (1756) 11 . 79 Notwithstanding these assistances the 
expencc of every play amounted to fifty pounds. 1858 O. 

W. Holmes Aut. Break/. T. viii. 70 Many people can ride 
on horseback who find it hard to get on aitd to get off with¬ 
out assistance. 

f 4. colled, (rarely //.) A body of helpers : see 
Assistant sb. 3. (Cf. accountancy, acquaintance.) 

1564 in Strypc Ann. Ref. I. n. xli. 463 To every parish be¬ 
longed! .. an assistance, being thirteen persons, to consist 
of such only as had before been church-wardens and con¬ 
stables. 1611 in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 106 The chief magis¬ 
trate .. was a Portgrave or Reve .. and his assistances 
Burgesses, 1679T. Oates Myst. Iniq . Jesuits 17 Give notice 
.. to the Assistance at Rome, or to the Father-General. 1692 
E. Settle Tri. Loud, in Heath Grocers' Comp. '1869 555 
Then twelve Gentlemen Ushers, and after them the Court 
of Assistance. 

Assistant (asrstant), a. and sb. Forms: 5 6 
assystent, 5-7 assistant, 6 --ant. [a. F. assistant, 
pr. pple. of assister (formerly also, as sb., assistent , 
ad. L. assistcut-em, pr. pple. of assistfre lo Assist. 
See -ant, -ENT. The current spelling follows ihc 
Fr. and not L. analogy.] 

A. adj. 

+ 1. Standing or remaining by, present, accom¬ 
panying. Obs. 

1485 Caxton St. IVenefr. 12 She rested not .. to preche 
and enfourme them that were assistent with huly and blcssid 
cxliortacions. 1550 Cranmf.r Sacrament 1. 45 Christ hath 
promised in both sacraments to be assistent with us. 1625 
Hart Anat. Ur. 1. ii. 21 These accidents are called assistant 
or accompanying. 1677 Govt. Venice 42 They see the 
Senat assistant at the killing of a Bull on Holy-'ihursday. 

2. Present to help ; aiding, helpful, auxiliary' {to), 
a 1400 Cov. Myst. 240 But angelys were to hytn assystent. 

^1465 Eug. Chron. (1856) 31 Stirid the pcplc to be assistent 
.. lo the .. anumdement of the myschiefs. 1570 Holinshf.d 
Scot. Chron. <1806) II. 316 Which by turns should be assist¬ 
ant to the queen. 1720 Gibson Farriers Guide t. v. (1738* 

56 The third pair are. .very assistant in the Office of Chew¬ 
ing. 1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 1 . xvii. 56 Animals 
assistant to man. 

3. In comb, (either as adj., or as sb. in apposition.) 

1710 Loud. Gaz. No. 4735/3 The Office of Assistant-Master 

of the Ceremonies, 1844 Reg. Ord. A rmy 289 The As¬ 
sistant-Surgeon’s Tent is to be pitched in its vicinity. 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . One who is present, a bystander; one who j 
takes part in an assembly. Usually in //. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Cato A ivb, Thus shah thou be honoured of 
thassistentis in thy companye. 1590 Greene Arcadia 11616) 
70 The assistants greeued to see [itJ. 1638 Chillinuw. 
Retig. Prot. t. vi. § 41. 363 Having your Service in such a 
language as the Assistants generally understand not. 1768 
Sterne Sent. Jottm . (1775) IV. 219 It is not at all astonish¬ 
ing that every convivial assistant should go home cherry- 
merry. 1781 Gibbon Decl. F. II. 11 The growing circum¬ 
ference was observed with astonishment by the assistants. 

2. One who gives help to a person, or aids in the 
execution of a purpose ; a helper, an auxiliary; 
a promoter ; also, a means of help, an aid. 

1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Cyrurg,, What con- 
dycions ought the assystentes.. of the pacycnt haue ? 
a 1631 Donne Six Sertn. t (1634) 11 Those great assistants 
of tne Reformation, Luther and Calvin. 1774 Mrs. Cha- 
pone hnprov. Mind ^ II. 167 Make use ot numbers and 
rhymes merely as assistants to memory. 1851 II. Spencer 
Soc. Statics v. § 5 Unpractised assistants at surgical opera¬ 
tions often faint. 

3. spec. a. A deputy-judge, b. An official auxi¬ 
liary to the Father-General of the Jesuits. + c. 
Obsolete name of the ‘ superintendent’ among 
Wesleyan Methodists, d. Court of Assistants : 
certain senior members who manage the affairs of 
the City of Ixmdon Companies. 

1611 Cotgr., Assessoriat, th" office .. of a Judge Laterall, 
Assistant, or Asscsseur. 1622 Fletcher Sp. Curate tn. i, 
The Assistant sits to-morrow. 1679 T. Oates Myst. Iniq. 


Jesuits 7 And there is Choice made of sonic other Fathers, 
who .. are called his Assistants .. One is stiled the Assistant 
of France, a second of Spain. 1685 in Antiquary Oct. (1881) 
149/2 M*. Maior and 4 or 5 of y* 1 Aldermen, with as many of 
y* assistants.as please, a 1791 Wesley H’ks. (1872} VIII. 
319 The Assistant [is] that Preacher in each Circuit who is 
appointed .. to take charge of the societies and the o’her 
Preachers therein. 1829 Heath Gtvcei's Comp. 27 The 
Courts of Assistants .. were compelled tu hold their meetings 
.. at various places. 

t Assi'stantly, adv. Obs. rare [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In manner of an assistant. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Atfsfy Mon. 44 He hath assistantly 
been present with the work of his hands. 

Assi'stantship. Also 7 -neeship. [f. as 
prec. 4* -ship.] 'I he offee or position of assistant. 

1696 in Col. Rec. Penn. J. 498 Desired of the Governor to 
lie acquitted of his Assistanceshipp. 1879 Schoolmaster 
2 Aug. {Advt. 1 Wanted Assistamship, hy non-Certificated 
Teacher. 

Assisted (asi-stt d , ///. a. [f. Assist v. + -ki>.] 
Aided, helped. 

Mod. Assisted passages to New Zealand. 

t Assistency. Obs. Also 7 ads-, [f. L. as- 
sistent-cM, pr. pple. of assist Ire to Assist, as if ad. 
L. ^assistentiai] Helpfulness; assistance. 

1642 Sir F.. During Sp. on Retig. xvi. 83 Let him ordaine 
and censure, but with due assistency. 1676 Pf.krixciiili- 
Chas. /. <1693' 2 3° And as in an Ecxtasic to have left His 
senses without its Adsistency. 

Assister (asistoj). Also 6 assistar ; and .->ee 
Assi.vroit. [f. Assist v. f -lk*.] 

1 . He who is present at or takes part in an as¬ 
sembly, ceremony, cte. arch. Cf. Assist v. 4, 4 b.i 

1705 Stanhope Paraphr. 1 . 34 'I he Assisiers at this Cere¬ 
mony. 1728 Morgan Algiers 1. in. 68 The numerous as- 
semhly of Bishops who arc upon record, as assistcr.s at the 
African Councils. 1853 Quincey fVks. X1V. vii. 200 
The lay spectator or assister. 

2. lie who or that which gives help, or assist* in 
doing something ;= Assistant sb. 2. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 248 Thai he sould be assistar 
to that cryine. 1634 Massinger Very li'ow. 11. iii, Vou 
may be a great assister in my ends. x68i Phil. Collett, xn. 
23 The natural heat that is .. the constant assister of this 
motion. 1721 Swift S. Sea Pioj. xxix, We gentlemen arc 
your assisters. 1841 Lank Arab. Mts. III. 239 A lover 
unto whom there is no assister or helper save the morning. 

Assi'stful, a. ? Obs. [f. Assist v. + -m. ; prob. 
alter helpful which is f. help sb. + -*Tt.).] 11 elpful. 

x6oo Chapman Iliad v. 120 If ever in the cruel field thou 
bast assistful stood. 1720 Gibson Dispens. 1. § 211734 34 
l Milk] sometimes proves very assistful in ripening Tumors. 

Assisting (asustiij , ppl. a. [f. as ] rcc. 4 

-IN.: 2 .] 

f 1 . -Situated near, bordering. Obs. rare. 

1579 Fenton Guicdard. vi. (1599) 230 Fomambia with the 
other places assisting \]x>n the (Jecean sea. 

f 2 . Present, attendant. Obs. 

1670 Cotton F.spernon 111. xn. 647 After midnight, the 
Duchess .. got up to be assisting at this Holy Ceremony. 

3 . Giving aid, helpful, auxiliary (to), arch. 

1653 Milton Hirelings Wks. 118511 366 God’s assisting 
Spirit, 1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3815/2 The Assisting Ships 
shall have no greater Shares .. than has been accustomed. 
1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 210 These men might be in 
some way assisting to me. 1804 Mitford Harmon. Lang., 
Through means of an assisting power. 

Assistive ^asrstiv), a. rare~**. [ad. med.L. 
ass isthus, in assisltva mu Her a kind of nun.] 
Assistant. 

Assi'stless a. poet. [f. as Assistful: see 
-lf.ss ; cf. resistless.] \\ ithout assistance, helpless. 

1720 Pope Iliad xvi. 970 Stupid he stares, and all assist- 
less stands. 

Assistor (asi*st^j\ Variant of Assisted, used 
in legal phraseology: see -ok. 

1602 Fvlbecke 1 st PI. Parall. 93 The counsellor, com- 
mandor, or assistor are .. guilty of homicide. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. 28 Any assistance whatever given to a 
felon, to hinder his being apprehended .. makes the assistor 
an accessory. 

Assite, variant of Accitk v. Obs. to cite. 
Assith-, -ment, obs. forms of Assyth, -went. 
Assize (asoi'z). Forms: 3 3 asise, 3-6 assyse, 
4 assys, 4-6 asyse, assiss(e, 5 assis, assyze, 
acyse, asyee, 6 assyee, -ies, 3-9 assise, 3- as¬ 
size. Aphet. 4 6 syse, 6 sise : see also Size. 
[a. OF. asise, assise, * act of sitting down, sitting, 
seat, siege; act of setting, settlement, fixation 
of imposts, assessment ; appointment, regula¬ 
tion; regular mode, manner;’ substantive use of 
fem. sing, of a(s)sis, pa. pple. of asseoir, OF. aseeir 
* to sit at, set down, settle, assess ’L. ass id ere 
to sit at, sit down to: cf. Assess. Analogous 
to sbs. in -ata, -ada, Fr. -ee, from pa. pples. it is 
not clear whether the intrans. idea of * a sitting,’ 
or the trans. one of * a thing settled,’ was the ori¬ 
ginal sense ; perhaps both were equally early: see 
Stubbs Const. Hist. § 160. where the suggestion is 
also made that in the latter sense assize was used 
to translate OE. gesetniss, ME. isetnesse, statute. 
In the sense of ‘assessment,’ assise was early cor¬ 
rupted to acise, aecise, now corruptly Excise. In 
that of ‘measurement’ aphetized as Size.] 
















ASSIZE. 

I. Legislative sitting, statute, statutory measure 
or manner. 

11 . A sitting or session of a consultative or 
legislative body. Obs. 

Applied in.OF. to the sitting of the King’s Council, but 
perhaps not in Eng. See next sense. 

[ Jus Municipal* Xormann. i. v. vi. (in Du Cange) Assise 
est une assemble de plusieurs sages hommes cn la Cour del 
Prince, en laquelle cen qui y sera jugic, doit avoir jierdur- 
able ferniete.J 

+ 2 . The decree or edict made at such a sitting. 
Obs. exc. Hi si. 

Applied specifically in Eng. Hist to various formal edicts, 
named sometimes from the place where they were made, 
sometimes from the subject with which they were concerned ; 
e. g. Assize of Clarendon, Assize of Arms, Assize of the 
Forest, Assize of Measures, Assize of Bretui and Ale, etc. 
Assizes of Jerusalem, the code of jurisprudence for the new 
kingdom of Jerusalem, established by tne Crusaders in 1099. 

[1164 Hoyeden, Assis;e Henrici Regis facta; apud Claren¬ 
don oin.] 1330 R. Bkcnnk Chron. 301 J>e chart re of fran¬ 
chise conferm it 30 w he salle, & of \>c first assise as his fader 
gafitalic. 159° Rkcortjk, etc. GV. Arts( 1646) 316 The reason 
of the Statute of Assise of Bread and Ale. 164* Chas. 1. 
A ns? 0. Decl. Both Houses 1 July 41 Assises ior Assesse- 
ments) of Arms. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 11. 66 By an 
ordinance in 27 Hen. II. called the assise of arms, it was 
rovided that every man’s armour should descend to his 
eir. 1855 Mjlman Bat. Chr. 11864! V. tx. vii. 349 Their 
code of law was the Assises of Jerusalem. 1875 Stcubs 
Const. Hist. 1. xiii. 573 The formal edicts known under the 
name of Assizes, the Assizes of Clarendon and Northamp¬ 
ton, the Assize of Arms, the Assize of the Forests, and the 
Assizes of Measures, are the only relics of the legislative 
work of the period [of Henry II.] 

fb. 1 Icnce gen. Ordinance, appointment, regula¬ 
tion, established order. AUni of assize (in the As¬ 
sizes of Clarendon 1164, Assisus reditus) : a fixed 
rent. Obs. 

1303 K. Bruns-e Handl. Synne 804 Come blelyche to f e 
seruyse Whan holy chyrchc settyp asyse. 4-1320 Seuyn 
Sages 2490 Thine seuen wise, That-ban i-wrowt ayeii the 
assise. 1523 Fitzherb..>« 7 T'. i 1 b, Also it is to lie enquered, 
who be fre tenauntes .. and what they yelde by the yere of 
rent of Assise. 

+ 3 . csp. Ordinances regulating weights and mea¬ 
sures, and the weight and price of articles of 
general consumption {assist venalium) ; e.g. the 
Assize of Measures in reign of Henry 11, Assize of 
Bread and Ale 51 Henry 111, etc. Also^v;;. Rule 
of trade. Obs. cxe. I list* 

«i33o Poem temp. I'd:o. If. (1849' lx xiii, Somtyme wer 
marchants That trewly bout and sold, Now is thilk assise 
i-broke. 1473 4 AH 12 4- 13 lidw. I! \ in O.if <y Camp 
Pluactmts. 9 The kepyng of assise of brede, wyne, and ale. 
1601 Tate Jlouseh. Ord. PUdw. II. £ 15 He shal cause of¬ 
fenders which have broken thassise to be punished. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj. 149 They keip not.. the assise da west 
anent the bread, wyne, aill and tie she. 1768 Bi.ackstosk 
Comm. IV. 157 The assize of bread, or the rules laid down 
by law, and particularly by statute 31 lieo. N. c. 29. and 3 
Deo. III. c. 11. for ascertaining it’s price in every given 
quantity. 1821 J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. in. 
11871189 The act of 51 Henry III. <1266', is called the assize 
of bread and of ale. 

4 . The statutory regulation or settling of the 
price of bread and of ale, with reference to that of 
grain, in accordance with the aforesaid ordinances. 

1447 8 Shillinceord Belt, 11871)91 Thine predecessours 
have had assize of bred and of ale. 1577 Harrison England 
i. n. xviii. 294 In these markets .. assises of bread .. are not 
anie whit looked unto. 1638 Pfnkf.thman Title* Artaeh- 
thos; or Assis of Bread. 1876 Rogers Pol. Jicon. xx. 12 
The assize of bread, that is the regulation of its price by the 
price of wheat. 

5 . The standard of quantity, measure, or price 
ordained by such ordinances; hence, customary, 
required, or prescriptive standard. 

a 1400 Leg. Rood (1871) 80 pan was sjiorter ban pe 
assise. 1466 /*aston Bett. 540 I! _ -j For vii. barels here, 
xviix. vuf. For a barel of me grettest assyse lib. iiiu/. 
1556 Chron. Grey Friars (18521 2, Xxxv. men .. swome to 
mayntayne the assies in Ixmdon. 1622 Calms Slat. Servers 
(1647) 25 They presented the said Were to he over high and 
.. inhaunced above the ancient assize. 1710 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. VI. 586 I.ast week a baker was convicted for 
selling bread under the assize. 1768 Bi.ackstonf. Comm. 

I. 275 It was ordained that .. the custody of the assise or 
standard of weights and measures shall be committed to 
certain persons. 1811 Plxamincr 15 Mar. 160/1 The Lord 
Mayor., has ordered the price of Bread to rise half an 
assize. 1821 J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. in. {1871) 
229 Laws regulating the assize of casks. 

t8. Hence : Measurement, dimensions. Obs. 

(Now Size.) 

<r»43 oSyr Try am. 1557 ‘A lytulle lower, syr,' scyde hee 
. .Noware webotheatoonassy.se. 1481 90 Howard Housch. 
Bks. 203 Iiij. peces of redde wasted of the grettest asysc. 
1567 Drant Horace Epist. A iij, Put out no puffes, nor 
thwackyog words, words of to large assyce. 1624 Bi\ 
Mountagu Gagg To Reader 6 A pretty little Whip-Jacke 
of less than ordinary assise, in a blew Jacket. 

1 7 . Measure, extent (of things immaterial). Obs . 

1625 Br. Mountagu Af>p. C&snr. 316 The power of the 
keyes are to both alike in equal! assise, a 1641 — Acts <$■ 
Mon. 83 A false surmise, that Prophecies and Promises be 
of like assise. 1655 Lestrange Chas. /. 166 Every event, 
of any considerable assise. 

t 8 . Mode, manner, fashion ; quality. Obs. 
c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 844 As in pe asyse of Sodomas to 
seggei pat passen. c 1350 Will. Paterne 4451 It is geinli 
greiped in a god asise. 1393 Gower Conf. III. T44 First 
they.. ben hard, and thilke assise Betokencth in a king 
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constaunce. r 1460 PI mare 830 Shypmen .. Dyght her 
takull on ryche acyse. 

f 9 . Site, situation, position. Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 900 Floores.. of many gise Sett hy com- 
pas in assise. Ibid. 1237 Ther nas a poynt, trewely, That 
it nas in his right assise. 1491 Caxton l itas Patr. il 194 b/2 
In all other thynges he kepte the myddell assyse. 
flO. ? Commodity; article; manner of thing. Obs. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 7074 Whan ther comes marchaundise, With 
corn, wyn, and steil, othir other assise. 

II. A trial in which sworn assessors or jurymen 
decide questions of fact; a judicial inquest. 

11 . Orig. applied to : All legal proceedings of 
the nature of inquests or recognitions, fiscal, civil, 
or criminal. 

Esp. the Grand or Great Assize, recognition as to the 
ri^ht of the claimant in a writ of right, substituted in the 
reign of Henry II for trial by battle, the assizes of Mart 
ante sire, A ovel disseisin, and Darreine presentment, 
named in Magna Carta. 

|r 1290 Britton hi. iv. § 28 Qe 1 c tenaunt se puse niettre 
cn juree a la semblaimce de graunt assise, i. e. that the 
tenant may put himself on a jury after the manner of a great 
assize.] 1297 R Glouc. 429 False sueryars of assyses. 1330 
K. Brcnne C hr oil. 64 He was chefe justisc, Agayn pe erle 
Godwyn he gert sette assise. 1876 Dicnv Real Prop. ii. § 2. 
73 The cause., was decided either by the duel, or, under 
the great improvement of the law effected by an ordinance 
of Henry I I.. by the grand assize; that is, by the verdict 
of twelve militesof the neighbourhood, chosen by four other 
milites summoned by the sheriff for the purpose. 

b. Hence, ail action to be decided by such atrial ; 
also applied to the writ by which it is instituted. 

[< 1481 Littleton Tenures § 233 II poit aver Assise de 
Novel disseisin envers le tenant.] c 1574 Transl. He may 
have an Assise of novel disseisin against the tenant, a 1626 
Bacon Maxims Com. Bare ii. 11630! 6 And the disseisee 
bring his assize in the Court of the I.ord. 1641 Termes de 
la Bey 28 b, Assise is a writ, and it lyeth where any man is 
put out of his lands, tenements, .and so disseised of his 
freehold. 1649 Seldkn Bares of Ping. 1. lxvii. 117391 158 In 
case the Lord would hold the Wardship longer than the full 
age of the Heir, an Assize did lie against the Lord. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. Ill,221 An assise of nusance is a writ, 
wherein it is stated that the party injured complains of some 
fact done. 1876 Digby Real Prop. ii. § 9. 97 The writ of 
assize of Mort d'Ancestor was perhaps instituted by the or- 
dinanoe called the Assi/e of Northampton, a.h. 1176. 

12 . lienee (usually in //.): The sessions held 
periodically in each county of England, for the 
purpose of administering civil and criminal justice, 
by judges acting under certain special commissions 
(chiefly and usually, but not exclusively, being 
ordinary judges of the superior courts, or, since 1875, 
of the Supreme CourtL 

It was provided by Magna Carta lhat the judges should 
visit each county once every year to lake assi/es {/. e. try 
writs of assize! of novel disseisin, mort d’ancestre, anti dar¬ 
reine presentment iso that the jury who constituted the 
(»rand Assize (see 1 r * might not be obliged to travel from re¬ 
mote corners of England to appear in court at West ini os ter’. 

I hence tfie names assizes, and Justices or Judges of assize, 
still retained by these circuit courts and itinerant judges, 
after their judicial functions have been greatly extended in 
various directions, especially in lhat of the trial of felonies 
and offences. 

[1215 Magna Carta, Duos Justiciaries .. qui.. capiant in 
comitatu et in die et loco comitntus assisas predict as. | 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 314 Justice he was fol often in assize, 
By patent, and by pleyn commissioun. <1538 Starkey 
England 190 Thos wych haue authorvte in the sessyons 
and Sysys. # 1577 tr .Ballinger's Decades (1592) 191 At Ses¬ 
sions or Assises, parties appeareand sueone an other, a 1626 
Bacon Use Com.. Law (1635) 18 The third commission that 
the judges of circuits have is, a commission directed to 
themselves onely and the Clerk of Assize to take assizes, by 
which they are called Justices of Assize, and the office of 
those justices is to doe right upon writs called assizes, 
brought before them by such as are wrongfully thrust out of 
their lands, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. II. vi. 150 Some 
few Counties, whither the King sent some Judges of Assize. 
1758 Johnson idler No. 46 ? 4 Finery for the assizes and 
horse-races, 1827 Ham am Cons '. Hist. (1876) II. viii, 16 
The judges of assize w ere directed to inculcate on their 
circuits the necessary obligation of forwarding the King’s 
service by complying with his writ. Moil. Tried for murder 
at the Maidstone assizes, 
b. alt rib. 

1624 Sanderson Sertu. <1681) I. 103, 1 .. desired for this 
assise-assembly to choose a text as near as I could of equal 
latitude with the assise-business. 1628 Earle Microcosm. 
x xviii. 61 He is fearful of being Sheriff of the Shire ..and 
dreads the Assize-week as much ns the prisoner. 1812 Sir 
S. Romilv in Examiner 7 Sept. 573/2 The duty of a Sheriff 
was .. to ride .. before the Judges, into an Assize tow n. 
1857 Thackeray Fitzdvodle's Prof. Misc. Wks. IV. 29 
Confounded new policemen and the assize-courts prevent 
that. 

13 . In Scotland: a. A trial by jnry. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xix. 55 [Thai] war with ane assiss 
thar ourtane. a 1605 Sir J. Mklvil Mem. (1683) 128 He 
went through the street to the Tolbooth to undergo his 
assize. 1609 Skene Reg. Mag. Table 61 Ane Assise may 
proceid agams ane man absent being lawfollie summoned. 
1651 CaLderwood Hist. A‘fr 4 * <1843) II. 67 If the offender 
abide an assise, and by the same be absolved, 
b. The jury or panel. 

* 5*3 75 Dium.Occurr. (1833) 108 The names of the assyiss 
are thir; the erle of Cassillis, etc. 1574 tr. Littleton's 
Ten. 48 b, This name assise, sometime is put for the Jury. 
1609 Skene Reg. Mai. 157 Of them quha spares the ritch 
men, and summons the pure men to passe vpon the assise. 
IbuB Table 61 The Assise in the breive of richt, is of twelue 
sworne men. 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766T. 31 The fact 
being only referred to the jury or assize as they call it. 


ASSIZER 

f 14 . Judgement, sentence; deliverance of opi¬ 
nion. Obs. 

« 1300 Cursor M. 19344 Vr eldrin go# did lesu rise .. pe 
quilk }e hang wip fals assise. CX314 Guy IVarro. 13 Her- 
keneth now, hou seith the wise? Y schal you schewe bi this 
asisc. 1426 Audelay Poems 49 Thus sayd David forssoth 
in the Sautere, And verefyus in asise the love of our Lord. 
c 1570T11YNNK Pride * Lcnvl. (1841118 Perchaunce an issue 
hereon may be ioynt, Whereon thassise foorthwith we may 
award. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. it. § 14 Let us call 
to assize the loves of our parents. 

15 . \\ ith great, lasl , etc.: The Last Judgement. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22780 For to deme bape ded and quik 
• • AI pat sal be at ] at asise. 1340 II am pole Pr. Consc. 5514 
pc haythen men at pat grete assys Sal pan be halden als 
men rightwys. a 1400 Cov. Myst. 60 5 oure sotilys may thei 
save at the last asyse. 1413 I.ydg. Pylgr. Sonde 1. v. 5 The 
grete assises, at which oure noble gloryous kyng wyl de- 
scende presentdy in his owne persone. 1598 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 1. ii. (1641! 18/1 Where life still lives, where (Jod 
his Sises holds, 1620 Dekker Christ’s Coming in Farr 
S. P. (1848) 172 That Lord hy his own subiects crucified, So 
at his grand assize comes glorified. 1730 Beveridge Priv. 
Th. 1. 77 At the great Assizes of the World. 181a Comue 
(Dr. Syntax) Pictur. vm. 29 Till summon’d to the last assize. 

116 . Iransf. The office of judge, the action of 
judging, censorship. Obs. 

*641 Milton Ch. Gord. 11. iii. {1851) 158 The Roman censor, 
a civil function, to that severe assize of survaying and con- 
trouling the privatest and sliest manners of ail men and all 
degrees had no jurisdiction .. no punitive force annexed. 
1675 Hobbes Odyss. 90 ‘I’hc judges .. who had elected been 
By publick vote, of games to hold assize. 

III. Isolated senses from French, 
f 17 . Siege, besieging. (So in OF.) Obs. rare. 

c 1430 Syr 6 cnerides 8889 Generides by manly asise Hath 
beseged the tone of Vise .. That noon may passe out 1 -w is. 

118 . Fixation of imposts, imposition, tax. Obs. 
(Sec Excise, a corrupt form of this word.) 

164a Howell P'or. Pratt. (Arb.t 74 When one hath scene 
the Pally and tailinge of France, the Mils tone of Spaine, 
the Assise of Holland., hee will blesse God, and love 
England better ever after. 

t b. Assize-herring, a royalty of one thousand 
herrings due three times a year during the season 
to the kings of Scotland from each boat engaged 
in the herring fishery. Obs. 

1597 elct 15 James IT. § 237 The .. assise herring perteinis 
to our Soveraine l-orde, as ane part of his costumes, and 
annexed propertie. 1673 H. Silbbe Further land. Dutch 
War A pp. 128 The King could not alienate the Royalty of 
the Assize-herring, by the Law* of Scotland. 

t Assi ze, v. Obs . [a. AF. assiser, f. assise 

Assize.] 

11 - l nans. To set, place. 

*393 Gower Conf 111 .122 The which [stars] upon hisheved 
a^i^ed He l>ereih. ibid. 126 Right so him devised The signes 
twelve, and stonde assised. a 1420 Pallad. on f/usb. 1. 430 
Assise And yote on it tilpavyng playne and strong. 

2 . To fix, ordain, appoint. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 228 The king .. hath therof a time 
asM>ed. /bid. I. 181 Twocardinales he hath assised .. That 
with his doughter shulden go. 

3 . To determine, decide, judge. 

e 1399 Fol. Poems 11859) II. 11 ^it nathcles the lawe stant 
as-used Of mannys wit to be so resonable. 

4 . To assess, value, rate. 

1393 Gower Conf. Pro!. I. 5 That this prologue is so as¬ 
sised. 1624 Bis Mountagu Gagg si It is a Prophecy; and 
Prophecies are assised at obscurity. 

5 . To assess, a. To fix the amount of (a tax), 
b. To value for the purposes of taxation. 

1523 Lu. Berners Froiss. I. ccccix. 712 In tyme past, 
whan Gaunt was assysed, AndwarjK; was of lyhte valur. 
Ibid. II. xlix. (R.i Taxes and tallages |wcrel assysed in 
cylees and good lownes. 

6. To regulate or fix (weights measures, prices, 
elc.) according to an ordinance or standard. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 15 If the people will haue 
victuals and come at that price, whereat it was assised and 
rated in time past, c 1638 Ord. Priv. Comic, in Penketh- 
man Artachthos II ij b, When the second Wheat is at 3/. 
the Quarter, he may make and assize his Bread, as if the 
same Wheal were at 3/. 6 s. the Quarter. 1638 Chart. Goldsui. 
Co. in A. Ryland Gold 4- Silver If'ares < ■ 852 ■ 191 Persons, 
w ho shal! bring.. any weight called troy weight to be assiied, 
according to his Majesty s standard. 

Assizement tasai-zment). [f. Assize v. + 
-MENT.] The action of assizing ; the statutory in¬ 
spection of weights and measutes, or fixing of the 
price of articles of consumption. 

1864 Webster cites Simmon ns. 

Assizer, -or (asm-zai). Also 4 6 aasisour, 

7 ttssyser, S asyser. Afhet. 4 sysour : see Sizar. 
[a. AF. asst sour, n. of agent f. assiser to Assize,] 

1 . Eng. Ilist. One of those who constituted the 
assize or inquest, whence the modern jury ori¬ 
ginated ; a sworn recognitor. 

a 1330 Pol. Songs { 1839I 344 Assisours that comen to shire 
and to hundred, Damneth men for silver. 1393 Langl. P. 
PI. C. 111 . 59 Sysours and somners * shereuyes and here 
clerkes. c 1400 Gamelyn 864 The twelve sisours that weren 
of the queste, They schul ben hanged this day, so have 
1 reste. 1617 Daniel Hist. Eng. 169 Murtberers, fighters, 
false assisors, and other such malefactors. 

2 Scotch Jmw. A juryman. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1436 Act 13 James /. i. § 2 A 1 Jugis sal ger |>e assisoures 
swere .. nothir haf tane na sal tak mede. 1609 

Skene Reg. Maj. 13 AH the assisours sail sweare, that., 
they sail nocht laine nor conceale the trueth. 1709 Royal 
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Prod. (ScotL) in Loud. Gas. No. 4522/2 We require .. our 
Sheriffs, that they cause sufficient.. Men to Compear be¬ 
fore our .. Judges .. for being Asysers and Witnesses. 1873 
Burton Hist. Scot. V. liv. 45 John Kirkcaldy, a cousin of 
Grange, had gone to Dunfermline.. to act as an assizer or 
juryman. 

3 . An officer who had charge of the Assize of 
Weights and Measures, or who fixed the Assize of 
Dread and Ale, or of other articles of consumption. 

1751 Chambers Cycl., Assiser.. of weights and measures, 
is an officer who has the care and oversight of those matters. 

Assizing (asoi'ziq), vbl. $b. [f. Assi/.k v. + 
-ing 1 .] The action of regulating (weights and 
measures, prices, etc.) by a standard. 
c 1638 Ord. Priv. Comic, in Pcnkethman Artachthos 
H ij b, That they observe and keep the good and antient 
custome, in making, assizing, and selling of all sorts of their 
Breath i860 in Morn. Star 20 May, There has been no 
assizing of weights in this town for four years. 

Asskrie, variant of A-scky v. Obs. 

Assmay, -ayhe, var. of Asmay v. Obs. 
t AssO'bre, v. Obs. [? f. A- /ref 11 +SonEK.] 
traits. To make sober; in/r. To become sol>er. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 11 But if I mightc nctheles Of 
suche a drinke ., have o receite, J shuldc assobre. Ibid. 16 
Thus I rede thou assobre Thine herte. 

As sociability (asJu-J'abrKti). [f. next: see 
-niLlTY.] The quality of being associable. 

1855 H. Spencer Psychol. I. 11. viii. (1872) 260 There is 
considerable associahility of co-existences with sequences. 
1865 Masson Rec. *Brit. Philos. 252 The associahility of 
nerve-currents. 

Associable (asJu-Jiab’l), a. [a. F. associable , 
f. associer to Associate : see -ahi.k.] 
ti. That may be associated with, companionable. 

1611 Cotgr., Assoc table, Companable, sociable, associable, 
fit to hold fellowship with. 

2 , That may be associated or connected in 
thought (with). 

1855 H. Spencf.r Psychol. I. 11. viiL (1872) 259 The rela¬ 
tions which enter into relation with one another are., 
most easily associable. 1870 Proctor Other 1 / 'orIds iii. 57 
Kffects which seem associable with their comparative prox¬ 
imity to the sun's orb. 

3 . Phys. Of nerves, muscles, etc. : Liable to he 
affected by sympathy with other parts. 

Asso*ciableness. [f. prec. i- -ness.] = Asso- 

C!ABILITY. 1847 in Craig 

Associate (asju-ji|/t), //l. a. and sb. Also 4 
-cyat, 6-8 -ciat, 7 assotiate. [ad. L. associdh/s, 
pa. pplc. of as-, ad-socidre to join together with, 
f. ad to + socius sharing, united, allied. Used at 
first as pa. pple. of the vb. Associate ; see next.] 

A. ///. a. — Associated. 

1 . Joined in companionship, function, or dignity. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. 11. v. 114^5! 32 Angels ben 

.. assocyat and couplyd togyders in the joyefuli companyc 
of god. 1590 Marlowe Fdw. II. iv. iii, With him is Kd- 
nnind gone associate? 1602 Knoli.ks Hist. Turkes (16381 
33 Christ our Sauiour, equal! and associate to his Father. 
1844 Brougham Brit. Const, xix. § 6 (1862) 377 The Supreme 
Court.. is composed of a president and six associate judges. 

2 . Joined in league, allied, confederate. 

1600 Holland Livy xxv. xiii. 556 All the associate and 
confederate [av/A] cities thereabout. 1667 Milton P. L. 
x. 395 While 1 .. Descend through Darkness. .To my asso¬ 
ciate Powers. 17*5 Pope Odyss. xvi. 367 Amphinomus sur¬ 
vey’d th' associate band. 1795 Southey Joan 0/Arc ix, If 
ought of patriot enterprise required Associate firmness. 

3 . United in the same group or category, allied ; 
concomitant. 

1750 Johnson Ramfil. No. 90 ? 9 They want some asso¬ 
ciate sounds to make them harmonious. 1765 Tucker /./. 
Xat. II. 407 Faith, understood in the most comprehensive 
sense, as including the two associate virtues. 1880 Garret- 
son {title) A System of Oral Surgery.. Surgery of the Mouth, 
Jaws, and Associate Parts. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absolutely.] 

1 . One who is united to another by community 
of inlcrcst, and shares with him in enterprise, busi¬ 
ness, or action ; a partner, comrade, companion. 

1533 More Af>ol. xliv. Wks. 914/2, t woulde not greatly 
wish to be., their associate in anyc suche confederacies. 1663 
Gkkrikk Counsel B vb, Colloncl Rushnerand his assotiates 
in Holland, their protiosals concerning waterworks. 1725 
Pope Odyss. tx. 200 My dear associates, here indulge your 
rest. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Ear-. I. 651 These nien, more 
wretched than their associates who suffered death. 

2 . A companion in arms, ally, confederate. 

1548 Grafton Ckron. Edw. III. an. 12 (R.) For the receyu- 
ing of him, his associates and armie. 1601 Holland Pliny 
1 . 39 This hapned the yeare befure the war of our Asso¬ 
ciates. 1849 W. Irving Mahomeds Succ. viL 11853) 26 His 
associates soon turned the tide of the battle. 

3 . One who shares an office or posilion of au¬ 
thority with another; a colleague, coadjutor, s/cc. 
An officer of the Superior Courts of Common Law 
in Fngland, * whose duties arc to superintend the 
entering of causes, to attend sittings at nisi prius, 
and there receive and enter verdicts,’ etc. (Warton.) 

tin accordance with the statutes of Kdward I and Ed¬ 
ward II, the commissions of the judges on circuit were 
accompanied by writs of association, directing certain per¬ 
sons <usually the clerk of assize and his subordinate officer;! 
to associate themselves with the justices and serjeants in 
order to take the assizes. (Stephens.) Up to 1879 there 
were 3 Associates in I/ondon, and 8 in the provinces, one 
for each Circuit, tty the Supreme Court of Judicature Act 
VOL. I. 


of that year, the Associates in Ix>ndon were abolished, and 
made Masters of the Supreme Court.) 

155* Hulokt, Associat in auctoritic, or put in ioynt com- 
missioun, Assessor, a 1586 Sidney (Jf.) They persuade the 
king..to make Plangus his associate in government. 1685 
Loud. Gaz. No. 2014/6 The Mayor, Associate, Justices of the 
Peace, Aldermen. 1862 Archbold Practice (Prentice) 1 . 15 
led. 13) There is an Associate in each Division appointed by 
the Chief Justice and Chief Baron respectively. 

4 . One who is frequently in company with an¬ 
other, on terms of social equality and intimacy; 
an intimate acquaintance, companion, mate. 

i6ox Wkkvp.r dlirr. Mart. Avj, No meane Cumrades, no 
base associates. 1678 Bcnyan Pilgr. 1.41 One of my I.urd** 
most intimate associates. 1851 Helps Friends in C. 1 . 111 
We become familiar with the upper views, tastes, and tem¬ 
pers of our associates. 

5 . One who belongs to an association or institu¬ 
tion in a subordinate degree of membership, with¬ 
out the honours and privileges of a full member 
or ( Fellow.’ 

Commonly expressed by A. :as A.R.A., Associate of the 
Royal Academy, A.L.S. Associate uf the Limmian Society. 

i8is Examiner g Nov. 714/2 l They J have.. been elected 
Associates of the Royal Academy. 183X Bkkwsif.k Xnot on 
0855) II. xix. 207 The eight foreign associates of the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences. 

6. A thing placed or found in conjunction with 
another. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot . 24 A way to make wood per- 
petual, and a fit associat for metal. 1690 Locke Hum. 
t'nd. n. xxxiii. § 5(10 The one [idea] no sooner at any 
time cumes into the understanding but its associate appears 
with it. 1879 G. Gladstone in Cassell's Teehn. Educ. 
IV’. iii/i It is as an almost constant associate of lead that 
we look for our supply of British silver. 

Associate (asnuji|t’*t), v. ; also 5 -siat. [f. prec.: 
the pa. pple. and pa. t. associative were in use be¬ 
fore the present tense, or the pa. t. and pplc. asso¬ 
ciated. Cf. the earlier A ssocif. from Fr.] 

1 . trans. To join (persons, or one person 7 pith 
fo arch.) another), in (to obs.) common purpose, 
action, or condition ; to link together, unite, com¬ 
bine, ally, confederate. 

1398 [sec Associate ///. a . 1.] 1494 Famyan* v. cxxrii. 
107 1 le .. associate vnto hym ccrteyn wanton personcs. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. .Mark viii. 34 * R. Yf be 
intende to be associate wyth me in blisse. 1561 1 \ N]dr- 
ton] Calvin's Inst. Table Quut., She was associated unto 
hint in marriage. 1642 Rogers Xaama/t 436 To associate 
liitn to the worke which himselfe and Paul went about. 
1724 Swift Pro flier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 72 None but 
papists are associated against him. 1761 Humk Hist. Eng. 
I. xvi. 394 The troops.. associating to them all the dis¬ 
orderly people. 1867 Freeman Xorm. Cony. (1876) iv. 232 
Amulf associated his son with him in his government, 
b. To elect as associate : see Associate sb. 5. 

1806 Southey in Ann. Rev. IV. 582 He .. was associated 
to the royal Academy there. 1859 Ai.liroxk Biogr. Diet. 
1 . 43/1 The Royal College of Physicians associated him 
[Akenside] as a licentiate. 

2 . traits. To join, combine in action, unite (things 
together, or one thing with another). (Mostly rc/i. 
or /ass.) 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 70 The thyrd veync of the 
ventricle is very small, not associated with any Arterie. 
1660 Boyle Xew F.tfl. Phys.-Modi. Digress. 352 The in¬ 
spired Air.. docs there associate it self with the Exhalations 
of the circulating Blood. 1751 Johnson RamH No. 158 r 7 
Faults are endured without disgust when they are asso¬ 
ciated with transcendent merit. 1855 Bain Senses 4 Int. 
n. i. § 7 The muscles .. act in groups, being associated to¬ 
gether by the organization of the nervous centres. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 72 This vapour is intimately associated 
with the other constituents of the atmosphere, 
b. To connect in idea. 

1760 H. Brooke Fool o/Qnal. (1859) !. 1 to They associate 
the ideas of pain to those lessons. 1850 M‘ Cosh Div.Govt. 
1. iii. (1874) 64 The very name of God is associated in the 
human mind with fear. 1870 M. Conway Fart/rw. Pilgr. 
xvii. 213 Who could associate rose-leaves with hell-fires? 

3 . refl. in sense of 4. Const, as in 1, 2. 

1494 Fabyan vi. ccxii. 228 Algarus .. the whiche assosiat 
hym with Gryflyne, kynge or duke of Walys. 1611 Biri.k 
Isa. viii. 9 Associate your selues, O ye people, and yee shall*: 
broken in pieces, 1769 Robertson Chtis. J'. 111 . xi. 340 
lie associated himself a*, a member of their fraternity. 1788- 
94 Gibbon Misc. Whs. (1814) 1 . 2 By associating ourselves 
to the authors of our existence, 
b. To make oneself a partner in (a matter). 
x88x Gladstonf. in Times 17 May' 7/3 It is for me .. to as¬ 
sociate myself with the answer previously given by the 
Under-Secretary. 

4 . intr. a. To combine for a common purpose, 
to join or form an association. 

1653 Baxter Chr. Concord. 107 Those Congregations whose 
Ministers refuse to Associate. X770 Burke Pres. Discoid ., 
When had men combine, good men must associate. 1832 
Ht. Martineau Ireland i. 8 As many as .. sixteen tenants 
associated in one lease. 

b. To keep company or have intercourse l with). 
1644 Milton Jtuigm. Bucer (1851) 313 Any dishonest as¬ 
sociating they permit. 17^8 Thomson Winter 203 Let me 
associate with the serious night. 1754 Chatham Lett. 
Xeflhew iv. 20 Be sure to associate with men much older 
than yourself. 1868 Geo. Euot F. Holt 40 The Rector.. 
associated only with county’ people. 

f 5 . traits. To join oneself to (a person): a. To 
accompany, escort, attend. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron. Hen. 17 /. an. 34 iR.i He shoulde have 
associated him in hy’s tourney'. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 * Jnl. v. 
ii. 5 A hare-foote Brother., to associate me, Here in this 


Citie visiting the sick. 1609 Man in Moonei 1857) 108 The 
Parasite, associating the Glutton to the gate, entereth. 
1657 Brome Qtieene's Exch. m. 499 And who associates him ? 
f b. To keep company or ccnsort with. Obs. 

1581 Marreck Bk. 0/Xotes 1108 Tlierfore shal man leaue 
father and mother and associate his wife. 1590 J. Green¬ 
wood in Confer. 111. 63 If I associat a theife & Communicate 
in his euiil. 

tc. To act as associate or assistant to. Obs. 

16*7 Smith Seaman s Gram. viii. 36 The Lieutenant is to 
associate the Captaine. 

t d. of things; (cf. 2.) To accompany, join. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 70 The Arterie associatyng 
this vcyne. 16x3 Hkyu oon Brttz. Age \. Wks. 1874 III. 1S1 
Those torturing pangues 'l hat should associate death. 1691 
Kay Creation kit 1 a -*71 It is necessary that the large trunk*. 
o( the Veins and Arteries should not associate each other. 

Associated, ///. a. [f. prec. + - hr] 

1 . Joined in companionship; united in action or 
purpose, sharing in dignity or office, allied. 

x6n Cotgr., A ssocif. Associated, accompanied, consorted. 
1656 1 title) Agreement of the Associated Ministers and 
Churches of the Counties of Cumberland and Westmore¬ 
land. 1835 St k I. Ross A".- W. Pass. vi. 80 My associated 
though junior officer. 1881 Echo 31 Jan. 3/6 The New York 
Associated Banks. 

2 . Connected in thought, mentally related. 

1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. iv. § i P94 The factitious, 
associated nature of these Pleasures. 1877 Lyitkii. Lttndm. 
111. iv. 119 Nuthing hut the name and the associated monu¬ 
ments to help us. 

3 . Combined locally, circumstantially,or in classi¬ 
fication {with) ; occurring in combination. Asso¬ 
ciated Mcveinents: those ‘ha\ ing no connexion with 
the essential act calling them forth, but coincident 
or consensual with it’ ( Syd. Soc. Lex. GSSi). 

1830 Lyki.L Princ. Geol. 1 . 250 With associated beds of 
finer ingredients. 1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xxii. 275 
The combustion uflignite and coal producing a long con- 
tinued heat, which has acted upon the associated shale. 
1845 Darwin l’ey. Xat. xviii. (1852' 424 The almost entire 
absence of associated grasses [in New Zealand] may per¬ 
haps be accounted for by the land having been aboriginally 
covered with forest trees. 

Asso’ciatedness. [f- prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being associated. 

1862 F. 11 all lliml. Philos . Syst. 226 Giving to the sub¬ 
ject of right notion the characteristic of associatedness with 
the affection that has taken the form of it, i. e. of its object. 

As s 0ciat e ship ( a^ 11 ’ Ji 1 ft ijip). [ f. A sst >e 1 atk sb. 
4- -sun*.] The position or status of an associate. 

1846 Calendar of King's Coll. Loud. Index, Rules for the 
Associate-ship. 1862 Thorn bury Turner I. 257 Up to 1709 
iliis Associateship year) Turner had exhibited sixty-two 
pictures. 

Associating 1 vbl. sb. [f. Assn. 

CIATK v. + -inc: b] The action of the vb. Assuci atk ; 
association, union for a common purpose. s Xow 
mostly gerundial.) 

1644 [see Associate v. 4 b.]. 1653); m’dkn llicrasfl . Prcf, i j 
They deny any Nationall Church in any larger associating*, 
of Christians. 1863 Mill Vtilit. 59 By associating the doing 
right with pleasure. 

Associating, ///- a. [f. as prec. + -ing-.] 
That associates ; uniting ; connecting in thought. 

1646 Gai i.k Cases Const. 27 It is the assembling or as¬ 
sociating Witch. 1683 Cotnl. Gaz. No. 1859/5 The Plots 
and Machinations of.. Associating Men. 1833 Lamb Elia 
(1860)360 Or what associating league to the imagination 
can there he between the seers and the seers not, of a pie- 
stntial miracle? 

Association (asJ«*Ji-, asJu sijA* Jan). Also 7 
-tlation. [ad. L. assoc id libit-cm, n. of action f. 
assoc id re : see Associatk and -at ion. Cf. mod.F. 
association, perhaps the immediate source.] 

1 . The action of combining together for a com¬ 
mon purpose ; the condition of such combination ; 
confederation, league. 

1535 Br. Winchester in Strype Fed. Mem. I. App. Ixv. 
160 Me seemeth the word association soundeth not well. 
1584 in Heath Grocers' Comfl. (18601 84 To the better cor¬ 
roboration of this our loyal! bond and association. 1660 
R. Coke Power 4- Sidj. 48 A solemn oath of association for 
the restoring of it. 1746 Smollett Reproof 53 Kngag'd in 
firm association, stood, Their lives devoted to the public 
good. 1856 Kingsley Lett. < 18781 1 .474 Association will be 
the next form of industrial development. 

b. Deed of association : the specific document 
setting forth the particulars of a proposed ‘limited 
liability company.’ Articles of association : see 
Ahticlk sb. 9. 

1866 Crump Banking ii. 43 On its being proposed to start 
a banking company on the * limited liability’ principle .. at 
least seven persons must sign a deed of association. 

2 . A body of persons who have combined to 
execute a common purpose or advance a common 
cause; the whole organization which they form 
to effect their purpose ; a society; e.g. the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
National Football Association, the Chureh Asso¬ 
ciation, the Civil Sendee Supply Association. 

a 1659 CLKYF.uum Poems i. 1677) 1x7 Many Sects twisted 
into an Association. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Fcon. it. vi. 220 If 
land was ow ned and cultivated by associations of labourers. 
1879 (////^) Report of the Somersetshire Association of Con¬ 
gregational Churches. 1880 Times 12 Nov. 4/4 The Asso¬ 
ciation game (of football] is, perhaps .. more scientific. 

*f 3 . A document setting forth the common purpose 
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of a number of persons, and signed by them as a 
pledge that they will carry it into execution, Obs. 

1586 Lett, to E. Lvycester 18 Your oth made in the asso- 
ciation. x68a Lend. Oaz. No. 1714/6 That Seditious Paper, 
the Association, lately found in the Earl of Shaftsbury's 
Closet. 177a JIist. Rochester 185 Three men who had 
forged an association.. 18^5 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 251 
Dropping the Association into a flowerpot. 

4 . Union in companionship on terms of social 
equality; fellowship, intimacy. 

1660 Boyle Seraph. Love iii. (1700) 33 Thus Self-denial is 
a kind of Holy Association with God. 1761 Smollett Gil 
ft las xi 1. vi. (1802) HI. 382 The nobility would he profaned 
by my association. 1872 Sanford Eng". Kings 330 He had 
become habituated to.. grossness and immorality in his 
daily associations. 

5 . The action of conjoining or uniting one per¬ 
son or thing with another. 

1774 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. vi. (18761 300 The spark that 
without the association of more fuel would have died. 

6. Law. The appointment of additional legal 
officials to act as colleagues on any occasion ; the 
writ appointing them. (Cf. Associate, sb. 3.) 

1613 Sir H. Finch Laun 1636* 319 Association is a writ for 
other to be associate into their company, as fellow lust ices 
together with them. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s.v., The 
King may make an association unto the sheriff upon a writ 
of re disseisin. 

7 . The mental connexion between an object and 
ideas that have some relation to it {e.g. of simi¬ 
larity, contrariety, contiguity, causation). {Asso- 
dot ion 0/ ideas.) 

1690 l.ocRR Hum. Und. ir. xxxiii. § 7 That there are such 
associations of them Jidea*] made by custom in the minds 
of most men, I think no body will question. 1779 Johnson 
L. P., Cowley 11816) 56 Words being arbitrary must owe 
their powers to association, and have the influence, and 
that only, which custom lias given them. 1855 Bain Senses 
Cf Jut. 1. ii. § 20 The simple act of seizing food implies .. the 
mental association of the appearance of the food with the 
satisfying of the feeling (of hunger]. 

8. An idea or recollection linked in the mind or 
memory with some object of contemplation, and 
recalled to the mind in connexion with it. 

1810 Coleriixje Friend (1865) 27 Why should .. the holiest 
words with all their venerable associations be profaned. 
1862 Trollope Or ley F. xlii. 306 A man could have no 
pleasant associations with a place unless he had made money 
there. 1879 M c Carthy Own Times 11 . 62 One association 
of profound melancholy clings to that great debate. 

Associational, a. [f. prec. + -alL] Of or 
pertaining to (an) association. Associational Sdiool'. 
those philosophers who hold the doctrine of asso 
daltonism. 

1815 Host on Q. Rev. 56 in Pickering Diet. Anter., [Students 
in divinity] must . .pass through the associational or pres- 
byterial examination. 1847 I’ushnkll Chr. Kurt ore vi. 
(1861) 148 A kind of associational instinct. 

Assoxia'tionalism I 1 Associationism. 

Asso ciationalist i f Association ist. 

Associationism (a*7u jbniz’m). [f. As- 
sociATiox +-is.m.] The doctrine that mental and 
moral phenomena may be accounted for by associa¬ 
tion of ideas. 

1882 Athen.eum 28 Jan. 118 1 Points where Mill’s mind 
emancipated itself from the narrow range of associationism 
in psychology. 

Asso ciationist. [f. as prec. + -ist.] 

1 . One who l>elongs lo an association. 

1851 .S. J cod Margaret n. i. (1871) 160 Groups of.. in¬ 
dustrious association!sts. 1881 E. Purcell in Academy 
22 Jan. 56 The wretched Church Associationist is reduced 
to auricular confession. 

2 . One who holds the doctrine of associationism. 

1862 R. Patterson Ess. Hist, Art 55 The beautiful.. 

instead of being, ns the Associationists affirm, merely a 
chameleon-like phantasm. 188a A then rum 28 Jan. 119/1 
Prof. Bain .. the last of the Associationists. 

Associative (as< 7 u*Ji,/tiv), a - [f. L. assoeidt- 
(see Associate) + -ive, as if ad. L. *assodatvvusi\ 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by association. 

1 fence Asso*ciatively adv. 

1817 Coleridge Itiog. Lit. 1 . 286 By the power of evoking 
and combining, Mr. Wordsworth means .. the aggregative 
and associative [power]. . 1881 Rar in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 
233 The associative principle in the arrangements of econo¬ 
mical life.. 1880 Cvples Hum. E.xp. v. no So as to repre¬ 
sent associative!)*. 

Associator (asim*Jt,rit3j). Also 7 -er. [n. of 
action on Latin type f. Associate or L .associat'd] 

1 le who or that which joins in association ; a con¬ 
federate, companion ; a member of an association. 

1616 Purchas Pilgr. (1864) 126 Another Nayro, who 
with his Associates kill him. 1683 Lond. Gas. No. 1857/5 
All Conventicicrs, Covenanters, Associators, and all other 
Traytors. 17^0 Harris Hermes n. i. (1786) 229 The natural 
Associators with Articles arc. .common Appellatives. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. xii. 456 Congress .. called on the 
associators in Philadelphia .. to join the army. 

Associatory (asJu Jt|ata:ri), a. [f. prec.: sec 
-ORT.] Having the quality of associating. 

1880 Cyfles Hum. Exp. ii. 39 The associatory activity of 
the senses. 

t Asso cie, v. Obs. Also 4 assossie, 5 -eye. 
[a. OK. associe-r (i 3th c. in I.ittre):—L. associate: 
see Associate.] Early equivalent of Associate v. 

1 . traits. To unite, place, or bring (a person or 


oneself) inLo companionship or alliance with an¬ 
other ; = Associate v. i, 3. 

r 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. (1871) III. 329 He is irreguler J>Rt 
sitti|>inplaccasassocied wi]? ]>edomesman. 1388—1 Kings 
xxii. 50 ntarg., Josephat noldc be assossied with him . .in 
nauey. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 97 He .. assocyied hym 
on to ther cumpanye. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxi. 212 
Robert.. assocyed vnto hym Syr Roggcr the Mortimer. 

2 . intr. To enter into confederacy; *= Associate 3. 

1441 Plump ton Core . lntrod. 57 They had assocyed to the 
number of dcc persons or thereabouts. 

+ Asso’gue. Obs. [a. E. assogue (in same 
sense), a. Sp. azogue, Pg. azougue , quicksilver, ad. 
Sp. Arab, az-zaottga (P. de Alcala)« Arab, ]\ 

az-ziiiiij, i.e. az-al the, ziiutj, ad. Pers. zhTwah 

quicksilver.] A Spanish vessel carrying quicksilver 
to America for use in the silver-mines. 

169a Lond. Gaz. No. 2760/2 The two Assogues Ships de¬ 
signed to have sailed .. for New Spain. 1762 Gentl. Mag. 

118 Outward bound flotas, assogues, or register ships. 

Assoil (asoll), v. Forms : 3-4 nsoyl-en, -y, 
asoil-on, -y, 3-6 nsoyle, -oile, 4 asoyli, -lye, 
asoilie, assoill-eu, -i, assoil-en, 4 6 assoyle, 
assoille, 4-7 assoile, 3 assole, 5 7 assoyl, 6 
asoylle, 5-assoil. Scotch 3 assolyhe (= assohe), 
6 assolye, assoilye, -ye, -ze, 7 assolzie, -oylle, 
7- assoilzie. Aphct. 5-6 soiie, soyle. [f. OF. 
a{s)soille pres, snbj., a K s'soil pres, indie, of a{s)soldre, 
a(s)soudrc L. absolute -absolvere to absolve, f. 
ab from + solvFre to loose. Other forms of the 
infinitive in OF. (the first two also in AF.) were 
a s)soilier, a s)soiler, a(s)solier, a y)soillir, ay)so- 
Hr, as ifL, *(ibsolu?rc. L. so lucre gave OF. 
so'Ire, so'hire, as ba'tit Ire, qua'tit fir gave bat re, 
quatre, and volucrunt, H'O'luenwt gave vo/rent, 
voidrent \ with the variants a s)sotlier, a(s)olllir , 
compare other OF. double forms, as tesir, taire :— 
L. tacere, * lac ere, and plcsir, plaire L. placere , 
*plac?re. Subsequently refashioned in Fr. as ab - 
soudre, and in Eng. as Absoil, which paved the 
way for the modern Absolve, formed directly 
from the L after 1500. The Fr. / mouille, losl in 
Eng., was as usual retained in Scotch, and sym¬ 
bolized by l), lyh, ly , now corruptly written Iz , 
whence the current assoilzie asorlyi, asoili).] 

I. To assoil a person. 

1 . To absolve from sin, grant absolution to, par¬ 
don, forgive ; == Absolve 2. * Whom God assoil!' 
(OIL qite Dieu assoille l L. quern Deus absolvat !): 
an ejaculatory prayer for the departed, arch. 

1297 R. Glouc. 464 No man, bote f>e pope one, hem asoyly 
nc myyte. 1340 Ayettb. 172 f>ct he hahbe power him to 
asoyli and him penonce to anioyni. c 1340 Gaw. A Gr. Knt. 
1882 Of absolucioun he on [n: segge calles, & he asoyled 
hym. 1426 Pol. Poems II. 131 As wele on his fTader side, 
Henry the fifth, whom God assoille, as by Katcryne queue 
of Englond, his modir, whom God assoile. 1610 Holland 
Camden's Brit. 1. 564 Pray devoutly for the soule whom God 
assoile. 1638 Pcnit. Con/, vii. (16571 132 God remitting 
whomsoever the Priest assoileth. 1816 Scott An tig. xxvi, 

* God assoilzie her !’ ejaculated old Klspcth . . 4 His mercy is 
infinite.’ c 1840 1 )e Quincf.v Antobiog. Sk. Wks. II. 102 
Oxford might avail to assoil me. 

b. of, from the sin. arch. 

1297 R. Gt.ouc. 501 The pope of alle hor sunnes asoileth 
alle tne Barons & knifes, 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxtt. 185 
To a-soylye men of alle manere synnes. 1508 Fisher Whs. 

I. 44 Be nssoyled clene from synne of theyr ghostly fader. 
1551 Anp. Hamilton Catech. 151b!J am. ) The wordis of ab- 
solutioun.. I assnilye the fra thi synnis. 1596 Dravton 
Legends iv. 857 Secretly assoyling of his sin. 1664 H. More 
Myst. tniq. 112 Acquitted and assoiled from the guilt of all 
our sins. 

c. from purgatory. (Cf. senses 2 and 5.) arch. 

*483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 21/1 And assoylle the synnars 

whan thnu descendest into hclle. 1828 Scott E. M. Perth 

II. 299 He will be freed from purgatory the sooner that 
good people pray to assoilzie him. 

f 2 . To absolve or set free from excommunication 
or other ecclesiastical sentence. Obs. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A in. 139 llco )xu ben Curset in 
Consume counted hit not at a Russche .. Heo is asoyled as 
sonc as hire-self lykeF c 1450 Merlin xxvii. 560 The londe 
was assoiled by the legat. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viiL 
(1632I 578 V'mit he were assoyled of his excommunication. 
1660 R. Coke Ptr.ver 4- Sub/. 206 If any Bishop do excom¬ 
municate any person .. the King may write to the Bishop, 
and command him to assoyl, and al>solve the party*. 1691 
Blount Law Diet., Assoile (absolve**) Signifies to deliver, 
pardon, or set free from an Excommunication. 

f 3 . To set free, discharge, or release {of from 
obligations, liabilities) ; = Absolve 5. Obs. 

1366 Maundf.v. iii. 18 To whom God ^af his pley*n Power, 
for to bynde and lo assoille. 138a Wyclif 1 Macc. x. 29 
Now y assoile you, and alle Jewis, of tributis. 1460 Cap- 
grave Chron. 143 The same Pope .. cursed him, and asoiled 
al his barones fro that feith whech they had mad to him. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 266/2 She.. was assoilled of her 
vowe, 1650 S. Clarke Eccl. Hist. (1654) I. 507 A lawful 
oath, from which no man can assoile you. 

4 . To acquit (a person) of a criminal charge, to 
pronounce not guilty, to clear; = Absolve 4. Const. 
of from. arch, (see b.) 

1528 Morf. Heresyes in. Wks. 211/2 Than may the iudges 
acquite and assoyle the defendaunt. 1548 Udai.l, etc. 


Erasm. Par. Matt, xviii. 92 Whom Cesar doth conderone, 
God sumtime doth assoyle. 1647 (i 1 Mar.) Cromwell Let. 
xxy. (Carl.) The houses did assoil the anny from all sus. 
picion. a 1667 Jer. Taylor Serin. (1678) 88 Many persons 
think themselves fairly assoiled, because they are., not of 
scandalous Lives. 1832 Lamb Lett. 11. (1841)82 II the candle¬ 
stick be not removed, 1 assoil myself. 

b. esp. in Sc. /.aw, where assoilzie (i. e. assoilfe, 
assoilyie) is still the proper term for : To acquit by 
sentence of court. 

1603 5 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1735) 155 Being assoiliied he 
continued the greatest Favourite at Court. 1609 Skene 
Reg. /Haj. iv. xxviii, (Jam.) The malefactour assoilyied at 
the instance of the partie. <11691 Sir G. Mackenzie in 
Sttr.vart's Trial/ 1:53) *43 The chief actor must be first 
discussed, and either found guilty or assoilzied. 1800 A. 
Carlyle Autobiog. 235 Clear in their judgement that the 
panel should be assoilzied and the Presbytery* taken to task. 
i86$Morn.Star 5 Dec., The action could not be maintained, 
and the defendants Mere entitled to be assoillzied. 

5 . To release, deliver, set free; to discharge. Const. 
of from. arch. 

1401 Pol. Poems (18591 11 . 38 When ye han assoiled me.. 
In truth I shall soiie thee of thine orders. 1502 Arnold 
( hron. 280 The sayd bysshop now beyng cardynal, Mas as- 
soiled of his bisshoprich of Wynche.stcr. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. 
x. 52 Till from her bands the spright assoiled is. 1658 Ussher 
Ann. vt. 400 To assoile all the sea craft of Thracia from the 
power and jurisdiction of Philippus. <<1845 Hood Open 
(/inst. xv, What harm if men who burn the midnight-01].. 
Seek once a week their spirits to assoil? 1850 Mrs. Brown, 
ing // hs. 1 . 330 Death's mild curfew shall from work assoil. 

II. To assoil a thing. 

f 6. To unloose the knot of (difficulty or doubt); 
to clear up, solve, or resolve ; = Absolve 6 . Obs. 
(In this sense freq. soyle, soil in i6ih c. Cf. Soil v.) 

ri 374 Chaucer Booth . v. iii. 154 pat ]>ei mowen assoilen 
and vnknytten pe knot of pis questioun. 1377 Langl. P. Ph 
B. 111. 236 pis a*keth dauid ; And dauyd assoileth it hym- 
sclf. 1485 Caxton 'Prev iso's Higden (1527) 1 This ques« 
lyon and doubte is easy to assoyle. 1513 Douglas 
TEneis \ 11. ib 138 The pepill. .thar petitiouns gctiis assolyeit 
heir. iS48Udall, etc. Erasm. I y ar. Mark xi. 28 Soyle me 
this question, a 1593 H. Smith Sernt. 259 Nebuchadnezzar 
cannot assoile hisowne dreame. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xm. 
lxxvii. 318 Sybil assoiling Oracles in Caue. i696Whiston Tit. 
Earth (1722)65 Fewer difficulties in the .. Books themselves* 
than in the . .very Comments which ought to assoil ’em. 
t 7 . To refute (an objection or argument). Obs. 
c 1370 Wyclif H'hs. (1880) 388 Argument!* Pat may not be 
asoyhd. 1 1449 Phcock Re/r. 1. xix. 78 A good clerk couthc 
not assoile the firste obieccioun. 1655 Gurnai. Chr. in Arm. 
11. 587 For the fuller assoyling this objection. 1721 Strype 
Eccl. Mem. I. xxxviit. 300 To confute the pope’s primacy., 
and to assoyl Pole's arguments. 

8. To purge oneself from, purge, expiate, atone 
for. (From 1, 2.) arch. 

1596 Spenser F. (L iv. vi. 25 Well wceting how their errour 
to assoyle. 1601 Holland /’liny 1 . 453 To expiate and as¬ 
soile the carnage and execution don vf>on the enemies. 1693 
W. Roui rtson Phraseol. Gen. 162 To assoil crimes or accu¬ 
sations—i.e. to free himself from them. 1879 E. Arnold 
Lt. Asia vui. 11881) 228 Let each het Assoil a fault or help 
a merit grow*. 

f 9 . To acquit oneself of, or discharge (an 
obligation). (From 3.) Obs. rare. 

1596 Spenser Daphn. lxxvii, Till that you come w here ye 
your vow cs assoyle. 

+ 10 . To discharge, get rid of, dispel (a thing). 
(From 5.) Obs. rare. 

1596 Spenser F.Q. tv. v. 30 In seeking him that should 
her payn assoyle. Ibid. m. i. 58 She soundly slept, and 
carefuif thoughts did quite assoile. 

• Cataehr. for Noil, sully. 

1845 Disraeli Sybil 290 Is it that the world has assoiled 
my soul ? Yet 1 have not tasted of worldly joys. 

t Assoi l, sb. Obs. rare. [f. pree. vb.] Solu¬ 
tion, explanation. 

1589 Pi ttknham Eng. Pocsic (Arb.i 198 By way* of riddle 
(Enigma) of which the sence can hardly be picked out, but 
by the parties owne assoile. 

Assoi’ler (asoi'lai). [subst. use of A V. assoiler 
to Assoil.] Absolving (from excommunication). 

1813 Ann. Reg. 279/2 Sir Samuel Romilly. .stated that he 
had .applied for a writ of assoiler on account of the plaintiff. 
[Cf. 1553 Fitzherr. Hat. Brev. 63 b, Leuesque ad maunde 
ses Litres de assoiler le partie.] 

t Assoiling (asoi liq\ vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Assoil v. 

+ -ING 1 .] 

1. The action of absolving, absolution. 

ri38o Wyclif De Eccl. iii. Scl. Wks. 1871 Ill. 345 Many 
heresies, as of assoilingis and indulgence, and cursingis, 
w*ip feyned pardons. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. V. 
415 Monkes my3te use oflfys of assoillynge [L absol- 
vendi], 164* Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647)317 The publike as- 
soyling of penitents. 

2 . The resolving of a difficulty, solution. 

1619 Favocr Anttquitie 72 For the triall of all controver¬ 
sies, and assoyling all doubts. 1678 Cudworhi fntell. Syst. 
2<x> For the assoilling of w hich Difficulty (seeming so for¬ 
midable at first sight'. 

3 . The refutation or answering of an objection. 

1382 Wyclif IVisd. viii. 8 The soilingis \7>.r. asoilyngis] of 

argumentis. 11449 Pecock Repr. 11. xi. 208 For answere 
and assoiling to the firste argument, a 1679 T. Goodm in 
iris. (1 863) VI 1 . 406 Assoiling or answer to one ol the greatest 
difficulties or objections. 

Assortment (Ssoi lmcnt). [f. Assoil v. + 

-si ENT ; perh. a. AF. * assoille mcnd\ 

1 . The action or condition of absolution from sin, 
guilt, censure, or accusation. 
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1611 Speed //is/. Gt. Brit. in. viii. 51 They did ahsolne 
him; hut.. this assoilement was not so much the Kpilogue 
of his olde, as the Prologue of his new Tragicall vexations. 
1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 12 Assoilment from guilt. <-1840 
Dk Qu iscey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. JI. 102 To win fur me .. a 
station of purification and assoilment. 

•f 2 . Discharge, acquittal (of a duty). Obs. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exe/np. in. xvii. 73 it is a sufficient 
assoilment of this part of his duty. 

+ 3 . Solution of a difficulty; reconciliation of 
conflicting statements. Obs. 

a 1679 T. Goouwin ll'ks. 1863 V. 460 The second part of 
this assoilment or reconciliation of Haggai and Paul. 

*1 Ca/achr. for: Soil, defilement. 

1876 Farrar Marlb. Serin, xxv. 240 He will cleanse from 
your repentant souls this daily assoifment of unwilling sin. 

Assoilzie, Scolch form of Asson, v. 

+ Assoi n(e, sb. Obs. Also 3 asoyne, assoyno, 

4 Sc. assone. [Variant of Essoin, a. OK. cs - 
soigne, cssoinc : see A- pref. 10, As- pref'-] An 
excuse ; a legal excuse put in for non-appearance. 

1297 R. Glouu. 539 Giflfardes asoyne. a 1300 Cursor M. 
2266 ]>at schcnding is wit-outen soy no [r.r. soygne, Trin. 
MS. assoynel. C1300 A". A/is. 6051 Thider com withowten 
assoyne, Two queues of Amazoyne. c 1375 ? Harhour St. 
Thomas 52 pat al. . Suld hut asson^c cume to pat fe>te. 

t Assoi‘n(e, v. Obs. Forms: 3 asunien, aso- 
nien, 3-5 asoyne, 4 assoyne, assoine, 4-6 Sc. 
asson3e, -zie, yie, 7 assoygne. [variant of Es¬ 
soin v., a. OF. essoigner: see prcc.] 

1 . trans. To excuse ; to offer or put in an excuse 
for non-appearance of. 

c 1*30 Ancr. A*. 64 Uor swuch hit niei beon hat 3c sehulen 
asunien |rcr. aseinen, asonienl ou. c 1330 Flo rice 4 B/.67 
Ne scholde no weder me assoine. <"1380 Wyci.ik Sc/. JVks. 
(1871) 440 Worldliche excusasioun shal not fienne assoyne. 
*513 Douglas /Eite/s xiii. Prol. 133 How think we lie a>son- 
zeis l?\r. essonpes] him to astart. 1646 Gaui.k Cases Con sc. 
65 Such as are absent, and have no care to be assoygned. 

2 . inlr. To excuse oneself, decline, refuse. 

<1440 Trontp. Tart*. 15 Assoynynge or refusynge. e 1470 

IIf.nry Wallace x. ^365 With j^ret inwy to Wallace fast he 
raid; And he till him assonyett nocht for thi. 

Assommon : see Assummon v. Obs. to summon. 
Assonance (arstJnans). [a. F. assonance (cf. 
Sp. asouancia), as if ad. L. *assondnfia, f. assondre 
to sound to, respond to, f. as- = ad- to + sondre to 
sound.] 

1 . Resemblance or correspondence of sound be¬ 
tween two words or syllables. 

1727 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Assonance .. where the words of 
a phrase, or a verse, have the same sound or termination, 
and yet make no proper rhyme. 1855 Milman Lot. Chr. 
(1864) IX. xtv. vii. 222 l’hc numerals are so nearly akin that 
there would be a close assonance if not identity in the words. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind. 327 Homer, .seems fond of play¬ 
ing with assonances. 1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 623 Incessant 
assonances and balances of clauses and expressions. 

2 . Pros. The correspondence or riming of one 
word with another in the accented vowel and those 
which follow, but not in the consonants, as used in 
the versification of Old French, Spanish, Celtic, 
and other languages. 

1823 T. Roseau S is mondr s Lit. Eur. 11846' 1 . iii. 85 As¬ 
sonance or the rhyming of the terminating vowels. 1837 
Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . ii. 165 Jn their lighter poetry the 
Spaniards frequently contented themselves with assonances 
.. as dtiro and hitmo , hoc a and cosa. 1861 Marsh Eng. 
Lang. 118621 403 The rule of assonance .. requires the repe¬ 
tition of the same vowels in the assonant words, from the 
last accented vowel inclusive. Thus man and hat, nation 
and traitor , penitent and reticence , are assonant couples of 
words. 1879 H. Njcol in Eucyct. Brit. IX. 633 In the 
Roland such assonances occur. 

3 . A word or syllable answering to another in 
sound. 

1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1 . 491 Clopas or Chalpai i> a 
Hebrew name, of which Alpha:us is the current assonance. 

4 . transf. Correspondence more or less incom¬ 
plete. 

1868 J. Stirling in -V. Brit. Rev. XLIX. 387 With an a>- 
sonance to reality everywhere. 1876 Lowell Among my 
Bks. Scr. n. 41 Assonance between facts seemingly remote. 

A ssonancy. 1 Obs. [ad. Sp. asouancia : see 
prcc.] - Assonance i . 

. 1770 Barret i t Loud, to Genoa 111 . 272 Their poets search 
studiously after such assonancics nnd scatter them often in 
the scenes of their dramas. 

Assonant (re sonant), a. and sb. [a. F. asson¬ 
ant, or Sp. asonan/c, ad. L. assonant-cm, pr. pple. 
of assondre ; see prcc.] 

A. adj. Corresponding in vowel-sound ; charac¬ 
terized by assonance. 

1727 51 Chambers Cyet., Assonant K/tymcs .. a kind of 
verses common among the Spaniards. 1861 jsee Asson¬ 
ance 2]. 1864 Skeat Uhtamfs Poems Pref., Such words as 
famous, sailor , neighbour , etc., may be used as assonant. 

B. sb. [se. word.] 

186* Guardian 5 Feb. 136/2. Enchantments, morasses, 
vastness , and unstable are English assonants, as all contain¬ 
ing an accented a, followed by an unaccented e. 

Assonantal (jes^narntal), a. [f. prec. + -al*.] 
Of or pertaining to assonance. 

1881 Blacku'. Mag. Apr. 482 note. The assonantal rhythm 
which satisfies Spanish ears. 

Assona'ntic,#. [irreg. f. as prec. + -ic.] = prec. 

1881 Ld. Lytton in 19th. Cent. Nov. 782 An assonantic 
theory which commends itself to the ear of the poet. 


Assonate (wsAwU), v. [f. L. assondt- ppl. 
stem of assondre : see Assonance and -ate.] To 
correspond in sound, csf. in vowel-sound; to rime 
in assonance. 

1x6*1 Cockeram, Assonate , to sound or ring like a bell.] 
1656 Blount Glossogr.. Assonate. to sound together, to 
answer by sound. 1879 H. XtcoLin Encycl. Brit. IX.633 The 
accented vowels being those which rhyme or assonate. 1880 
— in Academy 24 July 57/3 Such a metre .. is assonating 
heroic verse. 

Assonje, var. Assoin(k sb. and v. Obs. 

As SOO*n, assoon, advb.phr. Forms: 3-4 
als son(e, 4-5 also sone, alsone, 5 asouno, 5-7 
assoono. The two words as soon were commonly 
written as one from 15th to 18th c., both with, and 
without, following as; cf. Fr. aussitbt{quc. See 
oilier instances under Alsuon. 

7 1475 Ptnmpton Corr. 30 Asounc as they may he gotten. 
1485 Canton Paris 4 I . 13 Assone as they myght. 1581 
Sidney Def. Poestei 16221510 A.ssoonc as hec might see those 
beasts well painted. 1760*!’. Hutchinson Hist. Col. Mass. 
Bay i. <17651 58 Assoon as they knew the terms. 

Beside the obvious sense (see As A 3-5, and Soon), 
Assoon bad also the meaning: As soon as might 
be, immediately, forthwith. Fr. anssitot.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 339 He .. said wit[h] word, ami als son 
[later als sonc, also >oone] All his comament was don. 1340 
Hameoi.e: Pr. Const. 4102 ]>us sal unde fie dignite of Rome: 
And als sone aftir sal anticrist come, c 1420 Sir Amadiue 
Ivii. 11842* 50 Alsonc his lord he mutes. 1585 James 1 Ess. 
Poesie <Arl>.'23 He stays assone, and in his mynde docth 
cast, What way to take. 

+ Associate, v. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. F. as- 
sopir (Cotgr. , mod. assoupir, or It. assopire, f. E. 
as- ^ ad- to + sopirc to lull asleep: see -atk :? .] 
To lull, calm, assuage, lay at rest, put an end to. 

<t i649.V<v»/(/i Acts Chas. 1 11814* V. 6671 Jam. • Not intended 
as ane justificatione of the hand, for. .all of that by ml we* 
already as>op[i]at. 1684 J. Morison Strays* I'oy. 66 *1 hu 
Captain gave me fair words, and assopiated the Quarrel 
between Me and Myself. 

Assort (asput\ v. [a. OF. assortcr (mod. as¬ 
sort ir), f. ,} lo 4- sortc Sokt, kind; cf. It. assort arc 
(Florio), -ire.'] 

1 . traits. To distribute (things, rarefy persons) 
into groups, as being of like nature or intended tor 
the same purpose ; to arrange in sorts, classify. 

1490 Canton Eneydos xv. 54 And choc theym one front 
the other for to assorte theym. _ 1611 Cotgr.. Assort if'. To 
sort, assort.. order scverall things handsomely ^ also, to 
furnish, or store with all sorts of. 1774 IlfttKE Sp. .liner. 
Taxation Wks. 11 . 420 The colleagues whom he had assorted 
at the same boards. 1803 Miss Porter Phaddcus xiv.<1831 * 
128 Assorting some parcels on the counter. 

2 . trans. To class, place (a thing or person) in 
the same group with others. 

1833 1 . T AVt .or Fanat. v. 89 The companions with whom 
we found ourselves assorted. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. I. 
259 He would .. assort it with the fabulous dogs and veal- 
cutlets as a monstrous invention. 

3 . inlr. To fall into a class, take one’s place fitly; 
to be of a sort, match, suit well or ill with . 

1800 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. X. 424 His Muse assorts 
ill with the personages of Christian mythology. 1837 Sir 
W. Hamilton Mctaph. xxxvii. 11870) II. 335 rinding that 
it is harmonious,—that it dovetails and naturally assorts 
with other parts. 

4 . inlr. To consort, keep company, associate 
with. 

1823 I .amu Elia Ser. 11. vii. < 1865'284, i could abide to assort 
with fisher-swains. x86i Pvcroet Agony* Poiut vii. (1862 81 
She assorted with those of an age at which, etc. 

5 . trans. To furnish with an assortment. 

ICf. i6ti in j.] a 1797 BurkeiT.) The well-assorted ware- 
houses of dissenting congregations. Mod. We have sent 
orders for some white goods to assort our store. 

t Assorte, sb. Obs. rare—', [f. prec. or ils 
F. original.] A company, group. 

<*1400 Sosvdone Bab. 1997 Sitte down here by one assorte. 

Assorted (aspMtt d), ppl-a- [f. prec. + -ki>.] 
Arranged in sorts, classified; matched, suited, 
fitted ; furnished with all sorts. 

a 1797 Rurke <T.) No way assorted to those with whom 
they must associate. [See Assort 4. ] 1814 Southey A ’oderiek 
11. Wks, IX. 14 In wedlock to an ill-a>sorted mate. 1844 
M acreauy Ran in. 11 . 240 Put by my assorted pajwrs. 

Asso’rtedness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The con¬ 
dition of being (well or ill) assorted or matched. 

1859 G. Meredith A’. Feveret I. »v. 55 An outraged future 
bearing with it a life-long ill-assortedness. 

Assorting (asputiij\ vbl. sb. [f. Assort v. + 
-1NG 1 .] Assortment ; the supplying of the sorts 
of which there is a deficiency. 

1883 Daily Pews 22 Oct. 7/1 The new orders arc only small, 
and for av>orting-up purpo^is.. 

Assortment (abutment), [f. Assort v. + 

. -ment ; cf. F. assortiment, It. assortimento.] 

1 . The action of assorting; assorted condition ; 
arrangement or classification into classes or kinds. 

j6ii Cotgr., Propriety .. a handsome or comclie assort¬ 
ment. 1714 R. Johnson Xoctes Pott ingh. 8 (T.) Of better 
direction for the assortment and certainty of structure. 1765 
Tucker Lt. Pat. II. 652 If a certain lucky assortment of 
corpuscles could produce me into being. 1866 Howells 
Venet. Life (1883'! I. iv. 72 The absence of quantity and 
assortment in his wares. Mod. She was engaged in the 
assortment of her crowds. 


2 . A group of Ihings of the same sort; a class 
formed by assorting. 

*759 Adam Smith Format. Lang, in Mor. Sent. (1797) 11 - 
407 Those classes and assortments, which, in the schools, 
are called genera and species. 1774 Burke Sp. A trier. Taxa¬ 
tion Wks. II. 431 In such heterogeneous assortments, the 
most innocent person will lose the effect of his innocency. 

3 . An assorted set, whether of different varieties 
of the same thing (as ‘an assortment of silks’) or 
of various things (as ‘ an assortment of goods ’) ; 
a variety of sorts adapted to various requirements. 

1791 Hamilton Bert /toilet's Dyeing II. 11. 357 To produce 
an assortment of shades. 1823 Lamb Elia (18601416 Having 
hy ns a tolerable assortment of these gift-horses. 1823 V. 
Cooeek Pioneer viii. <18691 36/2 Knoogh to furnish, in the 
language of the country, an assortment for a store. 1869 J 
M arvineau Ess. 11 . 60 Such as the sample is, will the entire 
assortment he. 

1 Asset, v. Obs. Forms: 2 asottie. 4 asote, 
4 5 assoto. 6-8 fts-sot. [a. OF. a\s)sotcr, f. a to 
+ sot fool. Sot.] 

1 . inlr. To become or act like a fool ; to become 
infatuated, foolishly fond, madly in love. 

e 1175 Lamb. I tom, 17 Gif fin hinc i>e}c bet he wulle asotiie 
lo )>e> dcofles hond. 1393 Gowfr Conf 111. 235 That hr lie 
assote To chaunge for the womanhed The worthiness of 
liis tnanhed. Ibid. 281 Mice 1 not for what emprise 1 shnlde 
assole upon a nonne. 

2 . trans. To make a fool of. infatuate, befool. 

1393 Gower Conf. Ill. 237 Thilke firy rage Of love, which 

the men assoteth. 1583 St lubes Aunt. Abus, tto Fee how 
drunkeneN>c assotteth a man. a 1626 l»r. Andrew rs Sa w. 
<18561 1 . 348 They asset themselves, they will not conceive 
aright of their estates. ‘O741 Squire of Dames x.wii. in 
Dodd. Poems \ 1770) IV. 130 As couthful fisheri, at the benty 
brook, By various ai ts as^ot the seely fry. 

3. in pa. pple. assotted. Infatuated. 

t 1380 Sir Ferttmb. 2007 ]>ow ert a-sotid. 1393 Govek 
Conf. III. 270 The riche.. Assolcd were vlpon her love. 1474 
Can ion Chesse 114 1 ,oth.. was assoteci by moche drynh> ngc 
of wyn. 1525 I.11. Berni ks Eroiss. 1 J. ccxxxvii. iccxxxiii) 
736 The kynge was so asotted ou this syr Hugh Spenser. 
x6iO (>w illim Heraldry ill. xvii. 1660)^09 So much were 
the Israelites assotted in Idolatry. 

+ Asso’te, a. Obs. Also 6 assott. [($ sylla¬ 
bles in Gower) ?a. OF. a(s'sole, pa. pjilc. of assotcr 
(see prcc.); or short for assotted .j 
1393 Gower Conf. I. 235 She made Hercules so nice l/pnn 
her love, and so assetc. 1579 Sitnsek Shrph. Cal. Mar. .*5 
W'illyc, 1 wene thou bee assott. 

Assouerit, obs. Sc. form of Asm ued ///. a. 
Assowe. var. Aswotgii adr. Obs. a-swoon. 
Assuade (aswui'd, 7*. ? Obs. rare. [f. As- prej . 1 
+ L. suadcre to advise.] trans. To present as a<l- 
\ ice. to urge persuasively. 

1806 \V. •J’avlor in Ann. Rev. IV. 240 A chance of assnad- 
ing his own better judgment on the multitude. 

Assuage (asw/dd^fi *'• Forms: 3 7 aswage. 

4- 5 asuage, 5-8 asswage, 4 assuage. A/hct. 

5- 7 swage : see Suage. [a. UF. a{s)sonagC”r, 
•agier, Pr. a[s)suaviar, f. P. type *assudvidrc, f. ad 
to + sit avis sweet, agreeable. Cf. abridge, aggrege, 
allege (L. abhrevidre, aggraridre, a/lct'idre).] 

I. trans. 

1 . To soflcn, mitigate, calm, appease, allay (angry 
or excited feelings). 

1330 R. Bkvsne: Chron. 300 IIP wrath forto asungc. e 1420 
Paltad. on llnsb, iv. 883 lint yf he bite hir in his rav;e f Let 
labouryng his melancoly swage. 1513 Moke Rith. I ft, 
Wks. 35/2 The diNpleasme of those that bare him grudge .. 
was well ass waged. 1642 Rogers Paaman 32 God hath 
asswaged his pride, and tamed him. 1777 Watson Philip 
//(1793' II. xiv, 229 They omitted nothing in their j*owcr 
to assuage his resentment. 1857 Buckle Civil is. viii. 500 
That secular spirit which, in every country, has assuaged 
religious animosities. 

2. To pacify, appease, calm (the excited person', 

u 1325 E. E. A Hit. /’. C. 3 When heuy hurtles ben hurt 

wyth heforng. ..Suffraunce may aswagen hem. 1596 Sin nm « 
E. (>- ii. 47 But Arte gall him fairely gan a><wagc. 159! 
Fi.orio, Propitiarc .. to asswage God with sacrifice. 1706 
Aodison Rosamond 11. vt. Kindling pity, kindling rage At 
once provoke me, and asMvagc. 1763 Sir W. Jones Catssa 
Poems (17771 33 So may thy prayers assuage the scornful 
dame. 1858 Hawthorne Er. 4- It. Jrnls. j 295, I shall , 
assuage and mollify myself a little after that uncongenial 
life of the consulate. 

f 3 . To relax, modify, moderate (a harsh law, 
etc.). 

4*1300 Beket 1454 That the King wolde .. aswagi the 
lithere lawes. 1483 Cam on Gold. /.eg. 287 1, ! pray t he . 
that thou asttage tippon hym the sentence of datnpnacion. 

4 . To mitigate, alleviate, soothe, relieve (ph\sical 
or mental pain); to lessen the violence of (disease). 

1393 Gower Conf. 1 . 267 Thai shulde assuage The leper. 
C1400 Rom. Roso2%i$ Thus Sw'etc-Thenkyng shallc asw age 
The t>cyne of lovers. 1561 T. N[ortonJ Calvin s Just. 111. 
206 Then were there ministred other planters to asswage 
such peincs. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leatu. 11. xxii. § 1 1 hey 
need medicine .. to assuage the disease.. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
11. 29 The rest with duteous love bis griefs asswage. 1868 
Milman St. PauLs xix. 481 Perhaps no man has assuaged 
so much human misery as John Howard. 

5 . To appease, satisfy (appetites, desires). 

<1430 I.ydg. Venus-Mass in Lay Folk's Mass.Bk. 394 

Water or wyne. .asswage the grctc dryhnesse of thcr gredy 
thrustc. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg, it. 791 The good old 
God his Hunger did asswage With Roots and Herbs. 181a 
Combe (Dr. Syntax' Picturesque x. 57 His thirst assuage 
With lea that's made of balm or sage. 1856 Mrs. Stowe 
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Dred II. xxvii. 278 So the fearful craving of his soul for 
justice was assuaged. 

6. gen. To abate, lessen, diminish ( esp. anything 
swollen), arch, or Ohs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 64 His o!de gyltis bothe to asoft 
and swage. 1494 Fabvan yn. ccxxxvi. 273 Short of body, 
and therwith fattc ; the whiche to aswage he toke y* lesse 
of metis, c i$r5 Skelton El. Rttmmyng 10 For her visage 
It would aswage A mannes courage. 1667 Pepys Diary 20, 21 
Dec., My poor wife is in mighty pain, and her face miserably 
swelled. .My wife is a little better, and her cheek asswaged. 
1 .774 J• Brvant MythoL 11 . 284 The Dove, .brought the first 
tidings that the waters of the deep were asswaged. 

II. in/r. 

t 7 . Of passion, pain, appetite, etc. (from senses 
b 2 * 4 , 5): To become less violent, to abate. Ohs. 

*330 R. Brunne Citron, 78 Of his crueltes he gynnes forto 
assuage. 0386 Chaucer Merck. T. 838 His sorwe gan 
aswage. 1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, xvnr. xvi, *Fhe great 
payne of love May not aswage tyl death it remove. 1607 
Tofseli. Four./. Beasts 57 Their lust a.sswageth till another 
rime. 17** Dk Foe Plague 191 The plague being come to 
a crisis, its fury begTin to assuage. 

8. gen. To grow less, diminish, decrease, fall off, 
die away; to abate, subside, arch, or Ohs. 

r *43° Hymns to l teg. <18671 79 Take hede .. How fast 
3oure jou^c dooh asswage. 15*3 I.p. Burners Froiss. I. 
xxviij. 42 Kyng Phvlippes enterprise of y* sayd Croysey 
beganne to asswage and wave cold. 1611 Bible Gen. viii. 1 
And the waters asswaged. 1677 Moxon Meek. F.terc. 242 
The Fire in Lime burnt, Ass wages not, but lies hid. 1858 
Moti.i:y Dutch Rep. Introd. v. 17 As the deluge assuaged. 

t Assua‘ge, sh. Ohs rare- 1 , ff. prec.] - next. 

1596 Fitz-gefkrky Sir F. Drake «1881) 15 His griefe, im¬ 
patient of asswage. 

Assuagement (asw/Fd^meiiT. Also f» a- 
swage-, 6-7 asswage-. [a. OK. a s)soitagcntcut : 
sec Assuage v. and -mknt.] 

1 . The action of assuaging; the condition of being 
assuaged ; mitigation, alleviation, relief, abatement. 

1561 I. N|orton] Calvins Inst. m. 213 A' 4 * faithful] hauc 
aswagement of their sorrowc, in considering the purpose of 
god. 1638 Maker I.ett. Balzac 11654' IV. 52 To read there 
the continuation of your sick ness, con Id not. .he any ass wage- 
incut of mine. 1871 Browning Balaust. 555 And for as. 
suagement of these evils—nought! 

2 . Aii assuaging medicine or application, a leni¬ 
tive, sedative, allcviativc. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhouef s Bk. Physic 255/1 [Recipe for) An 
assuagement for the Face. 1833 I. Taylor Fa not. v. 116 
Assuagements of the dread which the belief in purgatory 
inspired. 1858 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. I. 11. vi. 7 S Medicinal 
assuagements, from the Liibeck ship-stores. 

Assuager (aswvbrl^^j). Iti6-7assw-. [f. As- 
SU.u;kz\ -t -eh 1 .] He who. or that which, assuages. 

1564 BAU.nwiN Mor. Philos. 1 Palfr.i iii. 11595' 4 An asswager 
of wrong ou ght grea 1 1 y to he honoured. 1605 Timm l Q tiersit. 
t. xiii. 53 Red ocrc .. is an asswager of things .. and a great 
mittigatur of all griefes and paines. 

Assuaging (asw^-d.5iTj), vbl. sh. [(. as prec. + 
-INC 1 .] Assuagement. 

1580 Holey band Treas. Fr. Pong., Addonleissemcnt, an 
assuaging, an appeasing. 18x4 Scot 1 .S 7 . Romm's iii, Many 
other acts of moderating authority they performed, much to 
the assuaging of faction. 

Assuaging, ppl. a. [f. as prcc. + -ixc; 2 .] 
a. (iiving relief or mitigation, b. Abating, sub¬ 
siding. 

*651 K. Prestwick Hippot. 89 Th' ass waging waters left 
behind ! he Larth with shmeand rubbish clad. 1801 Southey 
‘Jhalaba 1. vii. She had not wept till that assuaging prayer. 
1879 Geo. Lliot Thco. Such ii. 36 To raise the assuaging 
reflection. 

Assuasive (aswirKsiv), a. and sh. Whs. [f.A.s- 
p*cf. 1 4- -suasive, as in persuasive (cf. Ak.suauk) ; 
bill confused in sense with Assuage.] 

A. adj. Soothingly persuasive ; soothing. 

1708 Pope St. Cecilia 25 Music her soft assuasive voice 
applies, ax 762 Lady Montague Poems <1785' 63 There 
blend your cares with soft assuasive arts There sooth the 
passions, there unfuld your hearts. 1791 Cuwi-kr Iliad xv. 
485 Sprinkling with drugs assuasive of his pains. 

B. sh. A soothing medicine or application. 

1829 Jrnl. Naturalist 77 The lenient assuasives of our 
forefathers seeming unequal to contention with the constitu¬ 
tions of these days. 

t Assubjext, V. Ohs. fa F. assitbjeclir (16th c.), 
mod. assujetir , • petti r , f. ns- = to + subject (mod. 
si jet) Subject.] To subdue, reduce to subjection. 

* 579 . Fenton Gnicciant. 4 1618) 142 An earnest desire to 
assuhiect it to himselfe. 1656 Fare Monm. Advt. fr. 
Parnass. 125 People newly assubjected, easily rebel, if they 
he farced to change their religion. 

Assubjugate (aso-bd^/rg^t), v. [f. as- = A- 
pref 11+ Subjugate.] To reduce to subjugation. 

1606 Shahs. Tr. Cf Cr. 11. iii. 202 No, this thrice worthy 
and ri^ht valiant I,ord Must not .. assubiugate his merit .. 
By going to Achilles. . 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius 
239 Which not only disarmed resistance, but assubjugated 
the consent of the advised. 

t Asstrbtile, v. Ohs . rare- 1 , fa. OF. asstth- 
tiller , -ter, re fash, form of assoutiller, -ter, cogn. 
with It. assottigliare , f. l-atin type *adsubtiliare, f. 
ad- to + subtil is Subtle.] To subtilize. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie t. iii. (Arh.) 23 Much absti¬ 
nence .. assubtiling and refining their spirits. 

f AssubtiTiate, v. Ohs. [f. OF. assubtitli-er 
(see prec.) + -ate^.] To subtilize, refine, rarify. 

1548 Vi cary Prof. Treat . or Englishm. Treas. (1641) 72 


Our Quintessence doth assubtiliate the Blood. 158* Hester 
Phiorav.Secr. 1. xxxviii. 45 The second operation, .(in goutl 
is to assubtiliate the grosse and rotten humors. 

t Assuefaction. [(? a. K. assuc/action in 
Cotgr.), ad. L. *assnefaclidnein, n. of action f. as- 
sucfaccrc to make accustomed, f. as suit us (see next) 
+facPrc to make.] The action or process of ac¬ 
customing ; the fact of becoming, or stale of being 
accustomed or used to a thing ; use. habituation. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies xxxviii. § 6 The Antipathy of 
Beasts towards one another may be taken away by assue¬ 
faction. 1661 Evelyn Futni/ug. Misc. Writ. (18051 1. 223 
Such as by assuefaction have made the rankest poysons their 
most familiar diet. 168* Sir T. Browne Chr . Morals (1756) 
99 Forget not how assuefaction unto anything minorates the 
passion from it. 

t Assue-te, a. Ohs.~° [atl. L. assuPius , pa. 
pple. of assitcsccrc, f. as- = ad- lo + supsecre to ac¬ 
custom.] ‘Accustomed, practised, enured, exer¬ 
cised by long continuance.’ Hlonnl Glossogr. 1656. 
+ A'ssuetude. Ohs. rare- 1 . [ad. I,, ass up- 
tudo : see prec. and -tube.] Accustomcdncss. 

1616 Bacun Sylva §67 Assuetude of things hurtful, doth 
make them lose their force to hurt. 

t AssufFer, v. Ohs. rare- 1 . [?f. A-//•«/ 11 
+ Suffkh z\] To suffer, allow, 
c 1435 Wvntoun Cron. vu. ix. 589 And fourty dayis as- 
suflryd ware }»ai Fame for h»t passage to purway. 

Assumable (asi/ 7 *niab’l\ a. [f. Assume v + 
-able.] That may be assumed. 

1784 F rank Lis in Ann. Reg. <1817 383/2 Others object to 
the title as not properly assumable hy any but General 
Washington. 1854 Hooker flimal. Jrnts. I. xiii. 309 It is 
further assumable. 

Asstrmably, adr. [f. prec +-ly*.] As may 
be assumed or taken for granted, presumably. 

1883 / t/ien.ruw 12 May 613/2 It is also, asstimahly, in¬ 
debted to the rendering of Madame Sarah Bernhardt. Ibid. 
20 Oct. 505/2 Sufferings which will assnmably unfit him for 
future happiness. 

Assume asi/ 7 'in\ v. fad. L. as-, ad-sunterc 
to take to oneself, adopt, usurp, f. ad to shut ere 
to take. In 15 16th c. Ihe jia. pple. was AssrMmr.] 
I. To lake unto (oneself), receive, accepi, adopt. 

I. trails. To lake to be with one, to receive into 
association, to adopt into partnership, employment, 
service, use; to adopt, lake. 

158: Savilk Tacitus' Agric. (1622) 186 Into whose (rain 
being assumed hee was. .well liked. 1607 Sc hoi. Disc. agst. 
./ n tic hr. 1. i. 44 Panic forhiddeth to assume the weake to 
the controucrsies of disputation. 1641 'I'ikikniuke Print. 
Got't. Ch. 113 ] He] assumed S. Augustine to assist him. 
1674 Pi.AVl'OKO Skill of Mus. in. 29 The lowest note of that 
fifth assume for your Key. 1861 Trench Scv. Ch. Asia 94 
Revealed religion assumes them into her service. 1868 
Perthsh. jrnl. 18 June, Mr. Mark .. has been assumed as 
a Partner in the Kdinhurgh Branch of the Business. 

b. csp. To receive up into heaven. (The earliest 
use in ling.; cf Assumption t, 1 b). arch or Ohs. 

1436 Pot. Poems 11859) 1 b 2 °4 He us assume, and brynge 
us to the Misse. a 15*0 Myrr. Our l.adye 309 Thow arte 
assumpte ahoue all thynges, wyth Iesu thy sonne, Maria. 
1600 Am*. Aihiot E.xp. Jonah 189 As when Knoch and Julias 
were assumed up into heaven. 1751 Ciiamtiers Cycl. s.v. 
Assumption, The Holy Virgin was assumed or taken into 
heaven. 

t C. Of thing*, rare. 

1508 Fisher If'ks. 1. 134 Whan stones lie assumpte for the 
reedyfyenge of cytees or toures. 1695 WuomvARD Nat. 
liisl^Farth 11. (1723^ 85 All these [bodies] were assumed lip 
..into the Water, and sustained in it. 

+ 2 . To adopt, choose, elect, to some position. 
(So in L.) Often with the idea of elevation ; cf. 
Assumption 2. Ohs. 

150a Arnold Chron. 280 He was assumpte to the state 
of cardynal. 1621 Quarles Esther O717) 06 Her Unkles 
love assum'd her for his own. 1670(1. H. tr. /list. Cardinals 
11. in. 177 He was assum’d to the Papacy, 
t 3 . To lake into the body (food, nourishment, 
etc.). So in L.; cf. Assumption 4. Ohs. 

1620 Ve.nnkr l in Recta viii. 184 Afterwards vpon meats 
taken againe, let there he assumed a draught of.. Beerc. 
1657 Pltys. Diet., Assumed , taken inwardly. 

II. To take upon oneself, put on, undertake. 

4 . trans. To lake upon oneself, put on (a garb, 
aspect, form, or character). 

1447 Borkniiam I.yvys 0/Seyntys 46 That lie hem oure 
nature assumpt shul be To ye seeumle jKrrsonc of ye trinite. 
i599^ f, AKs. lien. l\ Prol. 6 Then should the Warlike Harry 
. .Assume the Port of Mars. 1659 Pkarson Creedyi 8391229 
Thus the whole perfect and complete nature of man was 
assumed by the word. 1697 Dkyden 1 ‘irg, Georg, iv. 587 
The slipp'ry God will. .various Forms assume. 1780 Cowfek 
Progr. Err. 582 Habits are soon assumed. 1791 Hamilton 
Berthollefs Dyeing I. 1.1. i. 4 Mercury with a larger quantity 
of oxygen assumes a red coluur. i860 Mutley Netherl. 
(1868) I. j. 5 The Nytherland revolt had therefore assumed 
world-wide proportions. 

b. To invest oneself with (an attribute). 

1667 Milton/ 1 ./., iii. 318 Reign for ever, and assume Thy 
merits. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vi. 38 Intellect assumed 
new courage. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. iv. § 11. 245 These 
Doctrines assume at once a reasonableness and an importance. 

5 . To take to oneself formally (the insignia of 
office or symbol of a vocation); to undertake (an 
office or duty). 

1581 Savilk Tacitus (1596) 214 Assuming the markes and 
ornamentes of the Roman gouernors. 16*8 Coke On Lift. 


;b, Which title of Dominus Hibernia:, he assumed. 1640 
in Rushw. Hist, Coil. 111. (1692) I. 44 Mr. Speaker assumed 
the Chair. 1786 Burre Art. W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 
*56 Justified in immediately assuming the government. 1863 
Mrs. OuriiANT Sal. Ch. i. 6 The community which he had 
assumed the spiritual charge of. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Lonq. 118761 111 . xii. 180 He assumed the monastic habit. 

t b. with upon and refl. pron. (Cf. ‘To take upon 
oneself’). Ohs. 


r S 3 ° Balsgr. 439/1 To assume upon the this great charge. 
1578 Thynne Per/. Arnbass. in Anituadv. Introd. 60, I 
could not..assume such enterprise upon me. 1675 Bkoors 
Cold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 224 'I he curse .. he assumed upon 
himself of his own accord. 

6 . (with tnf) in Law. To undertake, give an un¬ 
dertaking. 

160* Fulrecke 2W Pt. Pa rail. 21 That A. .. did assume 
to carrie his horse .. ouer the water of Humber sound and 
safe. 1641 1 see Assumpsit]. *795 Wyllie Amcr. Law Rep. 
74 1 he appellee pleaded that he did not assume. 

III. To take as being one’s own, lo arrogate, 
pretend to, claim, take for granted. 

7. trans. To take to oneself as a right or posses¬ 
sion ; lo lav claim to, appropriate, arrogate, usurp. 

1548 Hai.lC brou. Hen. VI /, an. 1 <R. This Lambert might 
assume .. the person and name of one of kyng Edward the 
fourthes chyldren. 1627 Fkltham Resolves i. vi. Wks. 1677, 
7 Such . think there is no way to get Honour, but by a bold 
assuming it. 1715 Burnet Own Timed766) I. 345 Murray 
assumed to himself the praise of all that was done. 1833 

I. 1 ay lor Fttnar. x. 461 l’hat disposition .. to assume .. in¬ 
tolerant jurisdiction over other men’s conduct. 1849 Macau¬ 
lay Hist. Eng. II. 126 The king assumed to himself the 
right of filling up the chief municipal offices. 

3. To take to oneself in appearance only, lo pre¬ 
tend to possess; lo pretend, simulate, feign. 

1602 Shaks. Hand. m. iv. 160 Assume a Vertue, if you 
haue it not. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 14 Ignorant both of the 
character they leave, and of the character they assume. 
1853 I.ytton My Nozvl vt. xxiv, The scepticism, assumed 
or real, of the ill-fated aspirer. 

9. iwith inj.) To put forth claims or preten¬ 
sions ; to claim, pretend. 

1714 Sped. No. 630 ? 16 As Gentlemen (for we Citizens 
assume to he such one day in a Week). 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
Cf b. I viii, Witnesses who had or assumed to have know¬ 
ledge of ihe fact. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. xxiv. (1865) 406 
Sage saws assuming to inculcate content. 

10. trans. To take for granted as the basis of 
argument or action ; to suppose: a. that a thing 
is, .T thing to he. 

1598 Barcki.ky Felic. Man { 1631)680 Plotinus alwaies as* 
sumeth that beatitude and eternity goeth ever together. 
1660 Harrow Euclid 1. xlviii. Si hoi, We assumed in the 
demonstration of the last Proposition CD=Bi 1841 Myers 
Cath. Th. in. § 25. 91 *|*o assume that we have the most 
accurate possible translation. 1868 Pearh U ater/arm. x. 
10^ The entire length of our farm is assumed to bo about 
thirty-two miles, 
b. a thing. 

1646 .Sir I*. Browne Pseud. Ep. 273 His labours are 
rational!, and uneontroulable upon the grounds assumed. 
1790 Pa lev Ilor. Paul. i. 1 Assuming the truth of the his* 
tory. 1869 Freeman Norm, Conq. <1876) 111. xiii. 294 Wil¬ 
liam assumes the willingness of the Assembly. 

II. Logic. To add the minor premiss to a syl¬ 
logism. Cf. Assumption 12. 

1628 T. Spencer Logic 294 The antecedent is assumed, 
when the words of it arc barely repeated in the second 
proposition, or assumption. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vi. 
§25 V. 86 Thus the Major may propound what it pleaseth, 
and the Minor assume what it listeth. 1837 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic xv. <1866) I. 285 'Ihe distinctive peculiarity of the 
minor premise,—that of being a subordinate proposition,— 
a proposition taken or assumed under another. 

Assumed (asi/7-md), ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. + -kd.] 

1. Taken to or upon oneself; appropriated; 
usurped. 

1624 Gatakkr Transubst. 189 Angels in assumed bodies 
can [not 1 l>e wounded. 1794 Palky Evid. ti. vi. $ 22 He was 
sitting in judgement in that assumed capacity. 

2. Pretended, ‘put on.’ 

1813 Scutt Rokeby i. xiv, Assumed despondence bent his 
head. 1849 P* Cunningham Handbk. Loud. (18501 547 
Mendicants who live on assumed sores. 


3 . Taken for granted, adopted as a basis of reason¬ 
ing. 

1810 Bkntiiam Packing (1821^ 132 The assumed root 
ascribed to the corruption was nothing worse than casual 
irregularity. 185* M’Cullocii Taxation 1. iv. 124 The an¬ 
swer to the question .. depends materially on the assumed 
rate of interest. 


A 3 sumedly (asi /7 mcdli\ adv. ff. prcc. + ly-.] 
As is assumed or taken for granted, presumably. 

1881 Daily Ncivs 10 Mar. 2/1 The point of order..was 
assumedly designed to ascertain whether the Chairman was 
justified. 1882 H. Norman in Fortn. Rev., The smaller acts 
of his life, assumedly the best indexes of a man’s character. 

tA’SSUment, sby Ohs. rare. [ad. L. assh- 
meitfuin, f. assucre to sew on : see -MKNT.] Some¬ 
thing lacked on, an addition. 

[164a Jkr. Taylor Episc. (1647) 177 [It] . , is not found in 
the Greek, hut is an assnmentum for exposition of the Greek.] 
1731 Lewis Hist. Eng. Bible 9 <T.) This assument or addi¬ 
tion .. he never could find anywhere but in this Anglo- 
Saxonick translation. 

t Assu ment,///- a. and sh.^ Ohs. [ad. L. as- 
sument-em, pr. pple. of assn mere to Ashume ; see 
-ENT.] A. adj. Assuming. rare-°. B. sh. One 
who assumes or takes. 
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1657 Tomlinson Reno it's Disp. 735 Two spoonfuls or there* 
a bouts according to the age of the assument. 

Assuiner (asi/?m;>j). [f. Assume v. + -erI.] 
One who assumes or takes lo himself; who makes 
claims, pretensions, or suppositions. 

1600 Chapman Iliad xm. 350 A lance that singled out this 

§ rcat assumer. 1657 Tomlinson Rown's Disp. 170 They 
oc not commnculate the fingers of the assumer. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang : x. 196 Enough to exclude the as¬ 
sumer from the ranks of scientific linguists. 

Assuming, vb/. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing b] 

1 . The action of the vb. Assume ; assumption. 

164* Smectymxuus Vind. Ans7v. § 9.104 If this. .be onely 
an assuming them into the fellowship of consulting. 1857 
Keble Euchar. Ador. 32 His first assuming of the title. 

2 . Arrogation, pretension, presumption, arch. 

1603 B. Joxsnx Rod aster (T.)The vain assuming* Of some, 
quite worthless of her sovereign wreaths. *742 Richardson 
Ramela IV. 132 All Assumings and Pride.. would have 
been grievous tome. 

Assuming- (asi/ 7 mig), ppl a . [f. as prec. + 

-ing^.] Taking much upon oneself; taking for 
granted that one lias a right to do so and so. 

1695 Remarks Late Serm. (cd. 2I 25 With such assuming 
and reiterated boldness. 1790 Burke Fr. A'm 40, I have 
seen very assuming letters, signed, Vour most obedient, 
humble servant. 1863 Lady D. Gordon Lett. Egypt 118751 
284 Hill.. was thought rather assuming, because he was 
asked in church and lawfully married. 

Asstrmingness. [f- prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being assuming. 

a 183* Bbntham in L. limit's Loud . Jrnl. No. 4. 29 A 
form of imperiousness somewhat less annoying, .which may 
be called assumingness. 

+ Assxrnimon, r;. Obs . Also 5-6 assom v m)on. 
[? f. A* pref 11 + Summon* 7-.] To summon. 

c 1450 Crt. of Love xxv, Hut were ye not assomoned to 
appere. c 1594 Daniel Bonn. xl. in Arb. Garner 111 . 611 
That grace. .Doth her, unto eternity assommon. 1607 Bar- 
ley-Breake (1877) 7 And to locke hands one doth them all 
asMimmon. 

Assumpsit (asznnsit). [L. = *he has taken 
upon himself," perf. ind. of assunitre to Assume.] 

1 . A liking upon oneself, an undertaking; spec . 
in Law* a. A promise or contract, oral or in 
writing not sealed, founded upon a consideration ; 
b. An action lo recover damages for breach or 
non-performance of such contract. 

i6x* Warner Alb. Eng. 1. iv. 14 Hercules .. accepts the 
assumpsit, and prepares the feend-like fish to lame. 1641 
Termes dc la f.ey 30 h, Assumpsit is a voluntary promise 
made by word by which a man assumeth and taketh upon 
him to performc or pay any thing to another. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. III. 157 The assumpsit or undertaking of the 
defendant. 1853 Wharton /Vi. Digest 150 Assumpsit lies 
against a corporation on an implied contract, 
f 2 . An assumption, a taking for granted. Obs. 
a *628 F.Grkvillk Sidney (1653) 95 11 c saw the vast hody 
of the Empire, .under this false assumpsit, to have laid the 
bridle on the neck of the Emperor. Ibid. 105 Upon these 
and the like assumpsits he resolved. 

t Assu mpt, pa. pple. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. as- 
siimpi us, pa. pple. of assu mire to Assume.] 

A . pa. pple. Assumed, taken up, raised, elevated, 
elected, (Used as pa. pple. of the vb. assume.) 

1447 [see Assume v. 4.1 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 255/1 Ther- 
by he understode Lhat she was assumpt in to neuen. 1502 
Arnold Chron. (1811) 280 He was assumplc to the state of 
cardynal. 1553 87 Foxe A. «$• M .. (1596* 1027/2 Jesus is as- 
aumpt, or taken awaie into heauen. 

B. sb. A thing assumed, an assumption. 

1 553 87 Foxe A. <y M. II. 357 He .. first of all denied the 
Bishop's assumpt. 1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. xix. 28 An 
Assumpt is a Proposition taken of nccessitie to the helpe of 
a demonstration, the certainty whereof is not so plaine, and 
therefore nedeth it selfe first to be demonstrated. 1638 
Chilli now. Relig . Rrot. 1. i. § 12. 39 The summe of all your 
Assumpt:.. .is this. 

tAssu'mpt, v. Obs. [f. prec. Cf F .assu mpier.] 

1 . To receive into association ; = Assume v. 1. 

>595 Hubbocke Apol. Infants Unbapt. 25 The child is as- 
^ sumpted into the association and fellowship of the blessed 
Trinitie. 1627 H. Burton Bait. Pope's Hull 93 As being 
assumpted into the individual! vnity with Christ, 
b. esp. To receive up into heaven ; = Assume v. i 1). 
1530 Palscr. 751/2 Our Ladye was assumpted. 1582 N. 

I 'I*. tRhem. \ Acts i. lr This Jesus which is assunipted from 
you into heaven. 1607 J. Davies Sumnta lot. (1876) 10 
Hut howremon’d, God knowes; 1 cannot proue, Assunipted, 
some suppose. 

2. To elect or elevate to office ; = Assume v. 2. 

a 1581 Campion Hist. IreL xiv. 47 From thence assumoted 
Bishop of Lismore. 1629 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit. 33 Pope 
Gregory, .being assumpted to S. Peters chaire. 

3 . To take to oneself, put on, assume. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie 11. 22 And assumpted, or looke 
to his Amies, .a Crosse Siluer, in a field vert. 1579 Fulke 
lies kins's Pari. 143 His humaine nature..is assumpted of 
the worde of God. 1611 Chester A’. Arthur (1878) 61 Vnlo 
himscife he hath assumpted .. A Crosse of Siluer. 

t Asstrmpted, ppl. a. Obs. ^ Assumed. 

1565 ewel Kepi. Harding ( 1611) 273 Christ after con* 
dition of nature assumpted, suffered death in Body. 1624 
Gataker Transttbst. 107 As angels in assumpted bodies are 
said to bee scene. 

t Assu*mpting, vbl. sb. Obs. Assumption. 

1565 Calf hill Ausw. Treat. Crosse (1846) 153 The same 
| divine nature, after the assumpting of flesh, to remain not* 
withstanding incircumscriptiblc. 


Assumption (astrmjbn). Also 4-6 -eyon, 
-tyowne, etc. [ad. L. assuniption-cm, n. of action 
f. assumcre : sec Assumed, and -tick. Cf. also 
OF. asompsion 13th c., assomption 16th c. As with 
other such words (cf. advent , annunciation ), the 
specific ecclesiastical use was the earliest in Kug.J 

I. The action of taking lo oneself; reception, 
adoption. 

J. The action of receiving up into heaven; as¬ 
cent to or reception into heaven. 

1577 Hanmkr Anc. Reel. Hist . (1619) 21 The wqnderfull 
resurrection of our Saviour, and his assumption into the 
heavens. 1627 ir. Bacon's Life <f Heath (16511 15 He. . lived 
after the Assumption of Elias, sixty yeares. 1850 I knsyson 
In Mem. Ixxiii, Can hang no weight upon my heart In its 
assumptions up to heaven. 

b. esp. The reception of the Virgin Mary into 
heaven, with body preserved from corruption, 
which is a generally accepted doctrine in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Also the feast held annually on 
the j ;th of August in honour of this event. 

1297 R. Glouc. 570 After he Assumption vifie day iwU, 
He dude him in se at Douerc. c 1430 Hymns . to l irg. 
1871) 474 pat holi a.vMimpcioun Of hi* blcssk! ntudir. a 1520 
Myrr. (Jure Ladye 5 From tyme of her so lines pn.Nsyon vino 
her assimipcyon. 1674 Brevint Styul at Endor 143 Her 
other Solemn and great Feast, which they call the Assinii- 
tion. 1884 Addis & Arnold Cath. Hid. s. v.. The denial 
of the Blessed Virgin's corj>oral assumption into heaven, 
though by no means contrary to the faith, is still so much 
opposed to the common agreement of the Church, that it 
would be a mark of insolent temerity. 
f 2 . Elevation to office or dignity. Obs. 

1642 Jek. Taylor Epise. (1647) i<*> L distinction of orders 
. .and assumptions to them respectively. 1687 N. Johnston 
Assur. Abb. Lands 94 The news of., the Assumption of 
Queen Mary to the Crown. 

3 . Reception inlo union or association ; incor¬ 
poration, inclusion ; adoption, arch, or Obs. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 11. x. 425 llow the flesh and 
humane nature ol Christ may lie worshipped, by the prim- 
ledge of their assumption into his Godhead. 1661 Ori gen's 
Opin. in P her nix U721* 1 , Those Parts of Matter, .in their 
innumerable Assumptions and Adoptions into other Bodies. 
1774 Wakton Eng. /'iWo'xlv.t 1840)II 1 .151 It isevident that 
the prose psalms of our liturgy were chiefly consulted .. by 
the perpetual assumptions of their words. 18x1 L. Hawkins 
C'tess <y Gertrude 244 The assumption into Lady l.uxmore’s 
confined house, .of Mr. Sterling. 
f 4 . The taking of food, etc. into the body. Obs. 
1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Huni. ill. iii. 43 The most 
gentlemanlike use of tahacco. .the delicate sweete formes 
for the assumption of it. c 1645 Howell Lett. 1 . y. 9 iT.> 
To the nutrition of the hotly there arc two essential con¬ 
ditions required, assumption and retention. 

II. The action of taking for or upon oneself. 

5 . The taking upon oneself of a form or char¬ 
acter ; formal taking of office or position. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 238 The assumption of 
humane shape, had proved a disadvantage unto Snthan. 
1768 H. Walpole Hist Doubts 108 Before Richard’s as¬ 
sumption of the crown. 1866 Rogers Agrie. <y Prices I. \ . 
i2x The festival following the assumption of the Bachelor’s 
degree. 

• b. The form or character assumed. 

1871 Athenxunt 15 Apr.47: Madame Pauline Lucca..has 
appeared in two of tier best assumptions. 

( 5 . Law. A promise or undertaking, either oral 
or in writing not sealed. 

1590 Swinburn Testaments 229 The promise or assump¬ 
tion made by the testator. 1853 Wharton Pa. Digest 75 A 
principal is not liable for the assumptions of an agent who 
exceeds his authority. 

7 . The action of taking possession of, appropri¬ 
ation. A mis of assumption — Annum ptivk arms. 

1754 Kkskink Princ. Se. /„n7tM 1809I 53 Particular locali- 
tics were assigned in every benefice, to the extent of a 
third, called the assumption of thirds, a 1832 Mackintosh 
Revol. of 1688 Wks. 1846 II. 313 The assumption of the 
whole legislative authority. 1870 R. Fkkgi son Elettr. 7 
Steel therefore has a force which .. resists the assumption 
of magnetism. 

8. The action of laying claim lo as a possession, 
unwarrantable claim, usurpation. 

1647 Ckasiiaw Stips to ‘Temple (18581 70 We to the last 
Will hold it fast, And no assumption shall deny us, 1796 
Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 1842 11 .287 This astonishing as- 
sumption of the publick voice ol England. 1872 Black Adv. 
Phaeton xvi. 216 'That calm assumption of the virtues of 
meekness and patience was a little too much. 

9 . A taking too much upon oneself, a laying 
claim to undue importance; arrogance. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. 11. iii. 133 1 n selfe-assumptiuti greater 
Then in the note of judgement. 18x4 Scott IVav. xlix, His 
usual air of haughty assumption. 1856 R. Vaughan Mystics 
(1860) I. 97 On consideration of his services to priestly as¬ 
sumption. 

10 . The taking of anything for granted as the 
basis of argumcnL or action. 

1660 Stanlev Hist . Philos. (1701'' 145/2 He used Argu¬ 
ments not by Assumption, but by Inference. 1794 Sulli¬ 
van View Mat. II. 74 It steers clear of the fatal assumption 
of physical elements, merely upon the grounds of mathe¬ 
matical conclusions. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philo/, vl 254 
The assumption of pronominal roots, .might mean anything 
or nothing. 

11 . That which is assumed or taken for granted ; 
a supposition, postulate. 

a 1628 F. Greville Sidney (1652) 58 He had no hope of 
bringing these curious assumptions to pass. 1693 Dryden 


Jnrcnal x. <J.) Hold ! says the Sloick, ynur assumption s 
wrong. 1798 Wellington in G-^ps. Disp. I. 4 ’This as- 
sumption is directly at variance with the general tenor of 
the puhlic records. 1856 Fkocdp. Hist. Eng. II. viii. 201 
Language which was only pardonable on the assumption 
that it was inspired. 

12 . Logic. The minor premiss of a syllogism. 

1588 F raunce Landers Log. 1. iii. 19 ’The assumption was 
this, 4 But Paris is idle. 1 1628 T. Spencer Logic 276 Here 
wc hatie the .. assumption vniversally alfirmatiue. 1837 8 
StK W. Hamilton Logic xv. u866' 1 . 281 The oiher pre¬ 
mise, which enounces the application of the general rule.. 
is called the Minor Premise, ihe Minor Proposition, the 
Assumption, or the Subsumption. 

Assumptions (asinufos), a. rare. [f. As¬ 
sumption : see -t lot's.] Given to assumption, as¬ 
suming. Hence Assu mptiousness, tendency to 
take too nutclvupon oneself. 

1878 Mrs. H. Wood Pomeroy Abb. 1. viii, 4 \\ hen she 
has shaken down into her place, and ’—‘ Become less as¬ 
sumptions you would say.* 1870 Pall Mall G. 3 June, 1 he 
1 a*sun)pliousiic*»s' \vhich Mr. I'eresford Hope attributed to 
the First Commissioner of Works. 

Assumptive (asznntiv), a. [ad. L. assftmp- 
tJvus : see Assumpt a. and -m:.] Characterized 
by assumption. 

1. Characterized by being assumed or laken to 
oneself. Assumptive arms in Her. (see quol.) 

1611 ( »l tt.Lt.M Hcraldric iii. 261 Amies Assuinpliue .. are 
such as a man of his pro|>er right may assume as the guerdon 
of his valorous seriuce, with the approbation of his Soiu> 
raigne and of the Hcraultl. 1787 Pokny Heraldry 11 A 
siimplive Arms..arc taken lip by the caprice or fancy of 
Upstarts. 1831 Landok Ct. Julian (1846' 11. 509 I he gaudy 
trappings of assumptive state. 

2 . Of the nature of au assumption ; laken for 
granted. 

£-1650 Needham CaseCommomr. 23 A> lo the Assumptive 
part of this Objection, which insinuates, etc. 1837 Sir W. 

H \mu.ton Mctaph. v. 1S77 h 8^ A purification of the intel¬ 
lect from all assumptive beliefs. 

3 . Apt to take to oneself, appropriable. 

1829 H'cstm. Kev. Oct. 490 Thai plastic species of intel¬ 
lect, which may be termed the assumptive or..assimilative. 

4 . Apt to take things for granted. 

1856 /w-r. Sept. 399 Tim negligent and assumptive h.thii > 
of the literary biographer*. 1882 Hardy Tu*a on l river II. 
v. 72 A woman's forethought is so assumptive. 

5 . Making undue claims, assumptions, arroganl. 

1879 Miss Bird Rtuky Mount. 206 An American is nation¬ 
ally assumptive, an Englishman personally so. 1881 lu ho 
13 Jan. 2/5 ‘The assumptive tone of the speech. 

Assu-mptively, adv. [f. prcc.+ -ia-.] In 
assumptive manner, by way ol assumption. 

1859 in Worcester. 

Assurance ajfw’rans). Also 4 asseurance. 
-oueraits, 4-6 a.ssuraunce, 5-6 -ans. Ap'nct. 
Sukance, q.v. [a. OF. asseurance v mod. assurance), 
f. asseiircr to Assure. Cf. It. assian ama, Sp. 
aseguranza, ICng. Assect kanck : see -a.nck.] 

I. The action of assuring. 

* Of making certain. 

1 . A promise or engagement making a thing cer¬ 
tain ; a formal engagement, pledge, or guarantee. 

£1386 Chaucer Man of Laves 1. 243 Wo! ye makett 
assuraunce. As I schal say, awentyng to my lore? 1490 
C" \xioN Rncydos xxvii. 99 lie is departed wyth ihyne a- 
suruunce. :6ox Shaks. Tv-cl. A'. 1. v. 192 Plight me the 
full assurance of your faith. 1623 Bingiiam .Xenophon 78 
The Macrons a>kcd . . whether they would giue assurance 
of that they said ; Who answered, they were readie lo gine, 
& take assurance. 1853 Robekison Serm. Ser. ill. viii. 1 to 
A symbol and assurance of the Divine pardon. 

b. esp. An engagement guaranteeing peace and 
safety; terms ol peace. Obs. exc. /list. 

*5*3 75 Diurn. Occurr. (1833' 277 Thair was assurance 
and trewis lane bettiix the Inglis and Scottisinen. 1577 
Holinshkd Chron. Ill, 1214/1 [Theyl came in to the lord 
lieutenant, submilling themsclues to him, and were re- 
ceiued into assurance. 1653 Hoi/ kom Procopius in. no 
The rest of the Army.. took assurances and ycilded toTotilas. 
1873 Burton Hist. Scot. Vl.lxx. 191 Hamilton was angry 
that assurances should have been given to the Covenanters, 
f 2 . A marriage engagement, betrothal. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 496 The Flctnyugc-s .. had const rayned 
theyr erle to be assured, by bonde of assurance, unto y* 
doughter of Kyng Edward. 1579 (-ossoN Sch. Abuse (Arb.‘ 
31 Wooing allowed by f assurance of wedding. 1601 lloi- 
i.and /'liny 1.550 In knitting yp of marriages, and assurance 
making. 1641 i.ife IVotsry in Hart. Misc. 11793) 1C 5 bhe 
Ix»rd Piercys assurance to Mrs. Anne Bullen. 

3 . A positive declaration intended to give con¬ 
fidence. 

1609 Rowlands Kuane of Clubs 36 This assurance lake, 
Some satisfaction 1 in part will make. 17x9 Dk Foe Crusoe 
I. 303 He gave me all the Assurances that the Invention and 
Faith of Man could devise. 1880 APCartiiy Own Times 
HI. xl. 202 He was probably quite sincere in the assurances 
he repeatedly gave. 

* * Of making secure. 

4 . Jmw. The securing of a title to property ; ihe 
conveyance of lands or tenements by deed ; a legal 
evidence of the conveyance of property. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. 33 In times past when men 
dealt vprightly.. sixe or scuen lines was sufficient for the 
assurance of any peece of land whatsoeuer. 1648 Shetlahd 
{title) The Touchstone of Common Assurances and Con¬ 
veyances. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. 11. xix. II. 204 The 
legal ev idences of this translation of property are called the 
common assurances of the Kingdom ; whereby every man’s 
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estate is assured 10 him. Ibid. il. 367 Copyhold estate .. 
cannot possibly be transferred by any other assurance. 

5 . The action of insuring or securing the value 
of property in the event oJ' its being lost, or of 
securing the payment of a specified sum in the event 
of a person’s death ; insurance. 

Technically, the present usage is to differentiale Iife-<«J//- 
rance, and fire- and marine •«/*«/*//nee \ though, as will he 
seen from the quotations, assurance was the original term 
in reference to marine risks. 

1622 Maly.NES Anc. Law-Merck . 159 *1*0 haue a regard 
what winde must serue, and the true season of the yeare, 
which maketh a difference in the price of assurance. 1642 
Fuller Holy 4 Pro/. St. it. i. 51 Some keep an Assurance- 
office in their chamber. 1692 Loud. G< 1*;. No. 2747/4 Lost.. 
a Police of Assurance made upon the Ship Olive*Branch. 
*755 Mao ess Insurances II. 254 Assurance or Insurance is 
a just and faithful Compact, by which one, or more, in 
Consideration of the Payment of a Sum of Money agreed 
on, called the Insurance Premium, takes upon himself all 
the Dangers which may or shall happen to the Ship, Vessel, 
Effects, and Properly of another. 1883 Daily Mews 18 Sept. 
1/4 {Aavt. > The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corpora¬ 
tion. 1883 Sc. Prov. Inst. Prospect ., Yearly payments for 
Assurance of /100 at death. 

II. The state of being sure or assured, 
t 0. Objective certainty ;= As.su it ei>n ess i. Obs. 
c 1485 b>{'_»• by Myst. ri8Sz> 11. 387, 1 can not beleve that 
thys ys of asMiraus. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxi. xvii, 
Wo worth the trust without assuraunce. 1603 Knoli.es 
Hist. I'tirks 11621 538 New friends of more assurance. 

7 . Security. 

1559 Myrr. Mo?,, Dk. Pork vii. 4 Liung hopcles of his 
liues assuraunce. 1570T. Wilson Dcmosth. 13 Things 

wrongfully gotten haue none assurance. 1576 Lambakde 
Peru mb. Kent 11826* 141 To sende .. unto a place of most 
asMiraunce all such as hee had taken prisoners. 1622 Hey- 
i.in Cosmogr. 1. < 1682* 158 1 'he Fortifications being weak, 
and of ill assurance. 1839 Keigutley Hist . ling. I. 427 The 
King’s ascent to the crown and assurance therein. 

8. Subjective certainty; a being certain as to a 
fact, certitude ; confidence, trust. 

*375 Barboir Urme xi. 309 In his hyc cheuelry Thai had 
assouerans. trast trewly. c 1374 Chaucer Troy l us v. 1259 
O trust, O feith, O depc asscuraunce ! 1601 Cornwallies 

P.ss. w. xxi\, It is as natnrall in men to purchase hope as 
assurance. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 183 But yet He make 
assurance double sure. And take a Bond of Fate. 1843 
Mill Logic it. vi. § 3 We can have full assurance of paru- 
uilar results, a 1842 Tennyson Two I’oiccs 315 The doubt 
would resi, I dare not solve .. Assurance only breeds resolve. 

b. in 7 /it'd. (See <|iiot.) 

1651 C. Cakiwkigiit Cert. A 'dig. 1. 231 The Doctrine of 
Protestants concerning assurance of .salvation..viz. that a 
man may have this assurance. 1852 Sir \V. Hamilton Disc . 
<1853* 5°8 Assurance, Personal Assurance, Special Faith, 

• the feeling of certainty that God is propitious to me,—that 
my sins are forgiven'. 

9 . Self-confidence, self-reliance; confidence of 
manner, steadiness, intrepidity. 

*594 T. B. La Prim and. i : r. Acad. it. 263 Assurance is 
a ccrtaine per.swasion.. whereby wee are confirmed in danger 
against euillcs that threaten vs. 1603 Knh.i.es Hist. Turks 
11621) 72 Jaques .. with his Flemings, received the charge 
with great assurance. 1734 tr. Rollin'* Rom. Hist. 118271 
II. 353 To inspire hint with a nohle assurance so necessary 
for those that .arc born to command. 1751 Johnson Rambt. 
No. 147 ?8 'The benefits of publick education, and the 
happiness of an assurance early acquired. 

10. In a bad sense: Hardihood, audacity, pre¬ 
sumption, impudence. 

1609 Bentley Thai. 281 Quote Authors they had never 
read, with an Air of Assurance. 1709 Swift Vind. flicker- 
staff Wks. 1755 II. i. 174 Several of my friends had the as¬ 
surance to ask me, whether I was in jest? 1771 Junius 
Lett. Ixiii. 323 The barrister has not the assurance to deny 
it flatly. 1832 Hr. Makiinkau liillff Vail. ii. 23, I should 
like to know where you picked up so much assurance. 

+ Assurancer. Obs. ff.prec. + -EK 1 .] One who 
gives assurances ; one who makes great professions. 

1592 Ciietti.k Kind-Harts Dr. 11841) 28 Such a rare ob¬ 
scure assuranccr, to worke what not wonders in phisicke. 

Assurant (nJiVrant). [f. Assurance : see 
-ant.] One who insures his life, or takes out a 
policy of insurance. 

1863 Circ. Comm. Union Ass nr. Dec, 'The importance of 
this to intending Assurants will be readily perceived. 

t Assu’rantly, adv. Obs. In 7 asseur-. [f. 
As.sr ranch, as if on an adj. assuranl; (/.confidence, 
confidently .] With assurance, confidently, 

1610 Sia I. Wake Let. in X. Q. Ser. 11. VII. 285 The 
astrologer doth asseurantly affirme that, etc. 

tAssu'rd, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. assourd-re, 
earlier assord-rc f * jaillir/ app.L. ads-, assitrgcrc , 
to rise to, rise up, arise (cf. Assurce) ; but in 
OF. mixed up (cf. the form axordre) with essordre, 
exurdre L. exsurgZrc to rise up, spring up : sec 
A -pref 9, As- prefix] To bmst forth, break out. 

c i525 Skelton Garl. Laurcll 302 'Then he assurded into 
this exelamacyon. 

Assure (aJii®M), v. Also 4 aseure, asseure, 
{Sc. assower), 5 asure, 6 assurre. [a. OF. aseiirer 
(mod. assurer ), cogn. with Pr. assegurar, It. as¬ 
sent rare late L. adseeurdre , f. ad to + saunts 
safe : see Assecure, Secure, and Sure.] 

11 . traus. To render safe or secure (from attack 
or danger) ; to secure. Obs. 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Soutlc iv. xxx. (1483) 80 lie hath no more 
to care fore.. but his propre persone. whiche be wil assuren 
as ferforth as lie may. c 1500 Lancelot 1573 Yhuur cuntrc 


and yhour loud he will assurre. 1595 Bedingfield Hist. 
Florence 2 Neither was.. Bretagne, .assured from suchc in¬ 
vasion. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. L §6.564 The Romans, 
the better to assure themselves, cut a deep trench. 

t b. To secure to oneself, make sure of. Obs. 

1581 Savile Tacitus' Agric. (1622) 191 Being of opinion 
rather to keep and assure the places suspected, a 1674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 11 , vi. 26 To assure that City to his 
Service. 

C. To make sa te front or against {of obs.) risks ; 
to insure, esp. in mod. usage To assure life : to 
secure the payment of a specified sum in the event 
of death. Also absol. (Cf. Assurance 5.) 

<^385 Chaucer L.G. IV. 1629 Of whiche no creature Save 
only she tic myghte hys lyf assure. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 111. 
viiL 147 'The fruylcs ..ben .. more assured of tempestes and 
other greuaunces. 1852 M c Culloch Comm. Did. 755 Per¬ 
sons assuring their own lives.. 756 Those who assure 

with this Company will participate in the profits. 1884 
Mitnch. Exam. 26 June 5,1 If they could be assured against 
any unpleasant consequences. 

2. To make secure against change or overthrow; 
to make stable, establish securely. 

1494 Fabvan ii. xxx. 22 The whiche condicions well and 
suerly vpon the Dukes panic .. assured. 1586 T. B. La 
Print and. Ft. Acad. 621 Force, fcare, and the multitude 
of his gard. assure not the estate of a prince so well, as the 
good-will, of his subjects. 1678 Dryden Uidipns Kpil. 21 
As weak States each other’s Pow’r assure, Weak Poets by 
Conjunction are secure. 1848 Lytion Harold 11862* 102 
The two chiefs who most assured his throne. 

13 . To secure or make sure the possession or 
reversion of; to convey property by deed. Obs. 

1572 Ait 14 Elis. xi. § s in Ox/ 4* Lamb. Enactments 33 
All such Houses and Grouudes may bee granted dimised 
and assured, c 1590 Marlowe Faust us v. 54 And with my 
proper blood Assure my soul to be great Lucifcrs. 1611 
Bioi.e Lev. xxvii. 19 He shal adde the lift part of the money 
of thy estimation vnto it, and it shall be assured to him. 
1670 Cotton lis/ernm 1, 1. 41 He assur’d to himself the 
whole Countrey of Champagne. 

+ 4 . 'To make sure Jor marriage, affiance, betroth, 
or engage. Obs. 

*393 Gower Con/ I. 190 He wol her wedde, and upon this 
Assured eche til olhir is. 1494 (see Asst, ranch: 2,1 1581 

Savile Tacitus' Agric. 242 He assured to me his daughter. 
5 . To make certain the occurrence or arrival of 
(an event) ; to ensure. 

1622 T. Scott lietg. Pismire 4 'To assure a better life here¬ 
after. 1697 Dryden / *irg. Georg. 1. 284 Vet is not the Success 
for Years assur’d. 1863 Mrs. C. Ci.xrkk Shahs. ( bar. i. 10 
Nothing which shall assure the accomplishment of her pur 
pose. 1878 B. Taylor Dcnkalion 1. ii. 27 Forever shall betray 
it and assure My coming triumph. 

0 . To make certain (a thing doubtful), arch. 

1682 Dryden Retig. Lain' 6 Not lo assure our doubtful 
way. 1832 Lewis ( sc ff Ab. Pot. Terms Introd. 2 Assuring 
the results or delecting the fallacies. 

t 7 . Dans. To guarantee : a. (a thing to a |>cr- 
son); to promise as a thing that may be depended 
on. Obs. 

C1400 Destr. Troy xix. 8001 All fo coucnandcs to kepc.. 
This he sadly assurit at the same tyme. 1447 Bokenham 
Seyntys 31 They hym assuryd with scrypture and seel Kvere 
cloos lo kepyn al hys counseel. c 1450 Merlin xxvi. 482 
Assureth me yourc feith to holde mecompanye. 1624 Can. 
Smmii Virginia \ 1629) 74 The President assuring the King 
perpetual love. 1680 Li/e F.dw. II in Hart. Misc . (1793) 

36 He assures a reformation. 

b. a person from a tiring, rare. 

1820 Scott Ivanhoe iv, I will assure you from all deaths 
but a violent one. 

t c. absol. or with stibord. cl. To give a guarantee, 
promise, pledge oneself. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 143 This juge .. made him to 
assure He schulde telle it to no creature. C1400 Destr. 
Troy xxvi. 10475 He assentid full sone, asurit with bond. 
<1450 Merlin x. 145 Than thei swore and assured to-geder 
that ncuer sliulde thei be gladde till thei were avenged. 

8 . Dans. To give confidence to, con firm, encourage. 

137S Barbour /truce vi. 225 His gentill hcrl and vorthy 

Assurit him intill that neide. < 1386 Chaucer Clerkcs T. 

37 Voure humauite' Assureth us and giveih us hardyuessc. 
1477 1 -ARL Rivers Dates 83 His curagc, by the whiche 
he shalbe the more assured in all his nedis. 1591 Stknser 
Ilelltiys Vis. vii, By more and more she gan her wings 
t* assure. 1611 Bibi k i John iii. 19 And hereby we .. shall 
assure our hearts before him. 1853 Robertson Strut. Ser. 111. 
v. 76 A pure man forgives, or pleads for mercy, or assures 
the penitent. 

t b. refi. (in sense of c.) Obs. 

1370 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. App. iv. 223 In Marie * I me a- 
seure. 1625 Bacon Ess., A theism (ArhA 339 Man, when he 
resteth and assureth himselfe, vpon diuinc Protection. 1641 
Warmstrv Blind Guide 18 To assure our selves upon that 
promise of our I>ord Jesus. 

+ c. inlr. To have confidence, trust, rely. Obs. 
1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 309 In hys hey cheualry Thai 
assoweryl ry^ 1 soucranly. c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins \. 681 
As frend fullieh yn inc assure, And tel me plat what is 
thencheson. c 14*0 Pa/lad. on llusb. v. 185 Towarde nyght 
in restyng thai assure. 

+ d. refl. & inlr. To be so bold as, dare, venture. 
c 1383 Chaucer L. G. it \ 908 Late no gentyl woman hyre 
assure To pottyn hire in swich an aventure. 1513 Douglas 
sF.neis xi. xv. 95 He na langar durst. .Assure lor to debait 
hym w’ith his speir. 

9. trafts. To make (a person) sure or certain {of 
a fact, or that it is). 

*393 Gower Con/ III. 186 Iliat ye me wolde assure and 
say With such an othc, as ye woll take, a 1555 Latimer 
Wks. (i8451 II. 491 By him I could assure you, if I had 
time, c 1590 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburt. 11. iii, Thy words 


assure me of kind success. 1611 Bible 2 Tint. iii. 14 Con¬ 
tinue thou in the things w'hieh thou hast learned, and hast 
been assured of. 1658 Whole Duty Man iv. § 2 <1684) 38 
The use of oaths being to assure the persons to w hom they 
are made. 1843 Mill Logic 111. xvii. § 1 To consider how 
we are to assure ourselves of its truth. 1879 M iss Braddon 
Vixen 11 1.287 What can I do to assure you of my love ? 
b. refl. and/<wj. To feel certain or satisfied. 

1484 Skelton Death Edw. IV. 17 Who to lytic euer may 
himselfe assure? 1538 Starkey England 154 Of thys we 
may be assuryd. 1596 Spenser F. fj. 1. vii. 52 Assure vour 
sclfe, I will not you forsake. 1767 Fordyce Sc rut. Vug. 
Wont. I. i. 9 Be assured it proceeds from real regard. 1826 
Scott Woodst. iv, Assure yourself, sir.. that his sagacity 
saw in this man a stranger. 1870 Bryant Homer iv. I. 105 
Be at least assured That all the other gods approve H not. 

10 . To tell (a person) confidently as a thing that 
he may trust {lltal it is, or <?/'its being). 

1513 Mure Rick. III. Wks. 43/1, 2 assure him quod the 
Archebishoppc ,. it will neuer bee soo well as wee haue 
seene it. 1598 Siiaks. Merry /P.ii. ii.too Quick. I think you 
have charms.. Fal. Not I, 1 assure thee. 1704 IIeakne 
Duct. Hist. (1714 I. 439 Thucydides assures us't was built 
5 years after Syracuse. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 508 r 5, 1 
assure you these are things worthy your consideration. 
1876 Green Short Hist. viii. § 2 <1882) 477 The Spanish 
ambassador .. was assured that no effectual aid should be 
sent lo the Palatinate. Mod. He assured us of his own wil¬ 
lingness to go. 

t b. with second object. Obs. 

1644 Slingsby Diary <*836) 127 "Hie man .. that assured 
me the truth of it. a 1718 Penn Li/e Wks, 1726 I. 22 Their 
Age no Antiquary living can assure us. 
fll .Dans. To state positively, lo affirm. Obs. 

i535 Cover dale Jcr. xxix. 23 This I tcatific and assure. 
1587 Fenner De/ Ministers B ijb. When the people is., 
secure, to bee mure diligent in assuring threatninges. 1598 
Greknwey tacitn s' Ann. 111. ii, 1 will not assure either of 
those things, a 1677 Barrow Sertn. Virt, Faith , About 
which neither Socrates nor Seneca could assure anything, 
t b. with stibord. cl. or inf phr. Obs. 

1509 Fisher U ks. 11876) 293 Whether slepynge or wak- 
yng she could not assure. 1638 Heywood Wise Worn. iv. 

I. Wks. 1874 V. 329 If hee assure to know mee, I’le out face 
him. 1708 Swift Predict./or 1708 Wks, 1755 IL 1. 150, I 
cannot, .so confidently assure the events will follow' exactly 
as I predict them. 

t AssU're, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] Assurance. 

c 1374 Chaucer Ancl. <y Arc. 3*1 Toprofreanewe assure. 
1658 Ussuta Ann. vt. u688> 745 Not taking any meat w ith¬ 
out assure. 

Assured (aJtDud), ///. a. and sb. Also 5 as- 
sewred, -rid, asseured, 6 adsured ; Sc, 4-6 as- 
souerit, 6 assurit. [f. Assuue v. + -mu.] 

A. ppl. a. 

fl. Made safe, secured ; safe, secure. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 187 Quhen feldis.. Chargit with 
corne assouerit var. 1475 Caxton Jason 78 lie helde 
him wel assured in his pafais. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss . 

II. elxiii.[clix.1453 Whanne he thought to haue been moste 
assuredcst on the heyght of fortunes w hele. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World II. v. iii. § 6. 375 In some plentifull and 
assured place. 

2 . Made sure or certain. 

1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy 1. vi, Vour owne assured man. 
*559 Myrr. Mag ., Dk. York x. 5 For ayde wherin 1 knit 
assured bandes. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. ii. § 2 Being 
thought so much the more assured lo their master. 1882 
Pall Malt G. 13 July 2/1 Many of the charters to carry coal 
.. being made upon an assured return cargo. 

13 . Engaged, covenanted, pledged, arch, or Obs. 

1426 Pol. Poems { 1859) II. 136 Pnelip..Due of Burgoyne, 

assured eke and sworne. 1570 Hounshed Scot. Chron. 
(1806) II. 244, 700 English horsemen, besides the assured 
Scots horsemen. 1600 in S/taks. C. Praise 38 Vour assured 
friend Charles Percy, a 1672 in Wood Life (1848) 86 note , 
Vour honor’s most asurid lo do you servis, Thos. Baskeruile. 

1 4 . Engaged for marriage, betrothed. Obs. 

1474 Caxton Chessc 14 A right fayr inayde which was 
assured and handfast vnlo a noble yonge gentilman. 1580 
Lvly F.uplines (Arb.) 466 \ r ou muse Philautuslosee Camilla 
and me lo bee assured. 1590 Siiaks. Com. Err. in. ii. 145 
This drudge, call’d me Promio, swore, I was assur’d loher. 

5 . Certified, verified, certain, sure. 

1574 tr. Marlorats Apocalips 50 An assured teslimonie of,. 
Clinstes Godhead, e 1712 Ativt. in Sped. fed. Morley»po5 
An Assured Cure for leanness. 1853 Ruskin Slones Yen. 

11 . v. § 29. 142 The assured facts are, that both the shafts 
of the pilfars..were, etc. 

0 . Satisfied as to Lhe truth or certainty of a 
mailer, confident, 

1523 Lo. Burners Froiss. 1 . ix. 7 Whan she knewe she 
was in the Km pyre, she was heller assured than she W'as 
before. 1596 Siiaks. Merck. V. 1. iii. 20, J will be assured 
I may: and that 1 may be assured, I will bethinke mee, 
1703 Maunorei.i. Journ. JerttsA 1732I137 A Man had need 
be well assur’d of his Credit. 1851 Helfs Friends in C . 1 . 
108 The great thing lo be assured of in social knowledge. 

7 . Full of self-assurance, self-possessed, confident, 
bold ; in a bad sense : Self-satisfied, presumptuous. 

1475 Caxton Jason 30 b, The moste asseured of them began 
to tremble. 1685 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 21 .253 Of an assured 
and undaunted spirit. 1714 Sped. No. 573 r 2 He .. began 
to proceed with such an assured easy air. 1734 Watts Rdiq . 
Juv. <1789! 48 With an air of assured ignorance. 1839 
Carlyle Chartism iv. (1852) 18 Leave with assured heart 
the issue to a higher Pow er! 

B. sb. (sometimes with pi. in -s). A person whose 
life or goods are insured by the payment of a 
premium. 

*755 Magens Insurances 2 . 138 The Assureds 011 their 
part repreNented ; That all the Effects shipped for this Ac- 
count ought to be included in this Risk. 1861 Times 
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26 Dec., The assured or their agents, though concerned in 
the shipment. 1884 Law Times Rep. 16 Feb. 764/1 Liabili¬ 
ties of T,, as an insurer, to the outer members of the as. 
sociation as assureds. 

Assuredly (a|u®Teclli) f adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] 

1 . Certainly, surely, undoubtedly; in very truth . m 

a 1400 Chester PL it. 50 One of them thou arte assuredlye. 

1578 in Campbell Chancellors <18571 1 *l v - *68 Vours as- 
snrediy, \V. Burleigh. *758 Pultnly in Phil. Trans. L. 517 
It will almost assuredly rain. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Lug. 
11 . 230 Assuredly James did not mean to say anything 
cruel or insolent. 

2 . With assurance or confidence, confidently. 

1508 Fisher Wks. (1876) 3091 She 1 confessed assuredly, that 

in the sacrament was conteyned Cryst Ihesu. 1557 Re¬ 
coroe ff heist. B iij b, Trust thereto adsuredly. 1640 1 
Ktrkcudbr. It ‘ar.Comm. Min. /Ik. (1855) 15 We expect, as- 
suredlie, that ye will use all possible diligence. 1853 Robert, 
son Senn. Ser, m. xvi. 205 If a man sincerely and assuredly 
thinks. 

Assuredness (afu®‘rednus). [f. as prec. + 

-NESS.] 

1 . Objective certainty ; = Assurance 6. 

1570 T. Norton Nowels Catech. (1853) isiHe continued 
and maintained the assuredness of his promises. 1680 II. 
More A Local. Pref. 14 Thai there may be no distrust of 
the assuredness of our Interpretation. 1851 Rusk tv Mod. 
Paint. 11 . nt. u. iii. § 25 That which is doubtful .. has 
strength, sinew, and assuredness, built up in it by fact. 

2 . Subjective certainty, certitude, confidence, 
trust ; = Assurance 7. 

1561 T. NfoRTONl Calvins htst. i. T4 To fasten in their 
harts that assurednesse that godlinesse requireth. ^ a 1679 
T. Goodwin Wks. 1864 VIII. 266 In all faith there is .. an 
assuredness of the things that 1 do believe. 

3 . Self-confidence, firmness of mind, intrepidity; 
hardihood, audacity. Cf. Assurance S, 9. 

1581 Savilb Tacitus' Agric. (1622) 202 With an assured¬ 
nesse and great grace in his countenance. 1613 Sir E. 
Sackvh.le in Guardian No. 133(1756) II. 199 Being verily 
mad with anger, the lord Bruce should thirst after my life 
with a kind of assuredness. 1647 Cottrell Davila s //is/. 
Fr. (1678) 16 To encounter with ..assuredness any opposi- 
tion. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 11 . i. 3 To give us 
women a little air of vanity and assuredness at public places. 

f Assirrely, adv. Obs. [prob. a confusion of 
assuredly and surely: assure adj. has not been 
found in Eng., though asseur is common in OF.] 
Assuredly, surely. 

1589 Horsf.v Trav. (18571 App. 339 IHe would! contynew 
his lov and favour towards me asscwrcly, 

f Assu rement. Obs. [a. F. assuretucul, f. 
assurer: see Assure v. and -ment.] Assurance. 

c 1532 Ln. Berners /luon 412 He made promyse and as* 
Miremcnt that he wolde neuer come here more. 

Assurer (afu®'rai). [f. Assure v. t-eu 1 .] 

1 . He who, or that which, gives assurance. 

1607 Hieron Wks, I. 221 The conscience of my former 
course is the assurer, .of my happinesse. 1650 Eluf.rfield 
Tythes 43 Preserver, defender, assurer, protector of a man, 

2 . One who gives security or indemnifies in case 
of loss ; an insurer or underwriter ;=» Assuror. 

1827 Ellin. Rev. XLV. 499 The real assurer. .engages, .he 
will, .give him a certain sum for the policy. 1841 Mar. In - 
sttr. Policy in Penny Cycl. XXL 407/1 The adventures and 
perils which we the assurers are contented to bear. 1874 
Policy 0/Neptune Mar. Insur. Co., By Agreement between 
the Assured and Assurer in this policy. 

3 . One who takes out a policy of assurance ; 
one who insures his life. (A more recent use.) 

1865 Spectator 30 Sept. 1097 At age thirty-five, one out of 
one hundred .. accepted assurers died. 1869 Daily Ncsos 
20 Aug., Such old offices .. unfairly overcharge the prudent 
young assurer. 

\ Asstrrge, V. Obs. [ad. L. assurgere to rise up, 
f. as-^ad- to + surglre to rise.] To rise up, arise. 

1556 Ana Parker Psalter xciii, The stremes assnrge with 
griesly wanes. 1657 Tomlinson Re no us Disp. 305 ltscaule 
assurges to the height of a Cubit. 1670 Mavnwaringk / t/a 
Sana x. 102 Some, .will have the difference of bodies to as- 
surge out of Lhese Principles. 

Assurgency (asibid^ensi). [f. Assu kg ext : 
see -ency J The quality of being assurgent; the 
disposition to rise or raise oneself. 

1664 Baxter Life If Times 1. 126 My nature..may find it¬ 
self insufficient for .. assurgency to the attempting of diffi¬ 
cult things, a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 167 The 
continual assurgency of the spirit through the body. 

Assurgent (asrEid^ent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
assurgent-cm, pr. pple. of assurgere : see above ] 

A. adj. 

1 . Rising, ascending ; in Bot. rising obliquely. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1.12 By. .which assurgent line, 

this present bone is. .deuided. 1757 Pultney in Phil. Trans. 
L. 66 The antherm are thick and assurgent. 1848 Dana 
Xooph. 195 Animals .. with the sides expanded, explanalc, 
and assurgent. 

2 . Seeking ascendancy, aggressive. 

i88t Times 29 Apr., A rich .. and assurgent priesthood. 

B. sb. He who or that which rises up. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 1.109 Emerging from infernal 
night, The bright Assurgent rises into light. 

Assuring (ajiV'riij), vbl. sb. [f. Assure v. + 
•ixc 1 .] The action of the vb. Assure; making 
sure, assurance. In obs. sense : Betrothal. 

1530 Palsgr. 195/2 Assuryng, assurement. 1579 Lyly 
Kuphues (Arb.t 84 That a maryage should be solemnised, 
where never was any mention of assuring. # 1655 Gurnall 
Chr. in Arm. 111. (1669) 341/1 The promise is an Assuring- 
office to secure him his adventure, a 1866 J. Grote Exam. 


Util. Philos, iii. 51 Such assu rings do not produce, .as much 
effect as we should expect. 

Assuring, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ixo 2 .] That 
assures or gives confidence- 
1866 Build. News No. 583. 147/1 The experiment lwas] fur 
front assuring. 

Assu'ringly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In an 
assuring manner; so as to give confidence. 

1877 F. Rorinson Tito's Troubl. in Casqnet of I.it.X. 197/1 
* Oh, not this week/ said the master assuringly. 

Assuror (aJWr/u). [f. Assure v., repr. an 
AF. *assurour, OF. *asscureor: see- ok.] A legal 
form of the word Assurer, used in the specific 
sense of: One who assures or insures any one’s 
life or property ; an underwriter. 

t62j Malvses Anc. l.aw-Mcrch. 166 The Assurors are to 
aunswere the damage of the goods laden therein. 1819 Ri-.es 
Lit cycl ., Assurors are not answerable for what damages 
arise through the negligence, .of the master or seamen. 

Asswage, common f. Assuage in 16-18th c. 
Assweeton, variant of A sweeten v. Obs, 
Asswithe, asswytho, variants of Aswithk. 
fA’Ssy, a. Obs. [f. As« 1 +-yJ Asinine. 

1583 Stumhes Ana/. Abus. 51 Jlovv unseciiiclic I will not 
say, how assy) a fashion that is. 

Assyde, obs. form of Aside. 

Assyege, variant of Axsikoe v. Obs. to besiege. 
Assygn(e, assyne, assyng^e, obs. ff. Assign. 
Assyl, ohs. form of Axle. 
t Assy*riac, a. Obs. [Cf. Syriac.] next. 

1801 II age Babylon, /user. 17 Roth show their AssyrkiC 
origin. Ibid. 19 A dialect of the more aiuicnt Assyriae. 

Assyrian (asi'rian\ a. and sb. [See -an.] 

A. adj. Of the country Assyria; absol. its language. 

B. sb. A native of Assyria. 

1591 Spenser Virg. Gnat 98 Steeped in Assyrian dye. 
1815 Byron //eb. Met. xxn. i, The Assyrian came down 
like the wolf on the fold. 

Assyriology (asi ri^ltxl^i). [Sec -(o)logy.] 
The study of the language, history, and antiquities 
of Assyria, Assyriological (-t?,lp*d^ikal), a ., per¬ 
taining to Assyriology. Assyriologist (-^ldd^- 
ist), Assy riologue, a student of Assyriology. 

1865 Reader 4 Mar. 250/3 The Institute bestowed its last 
biennial prize upon an Assyriologist. 1828 A'. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVI 1. 157 The cognate grounds of Egyptology and As¬ 
syriology. 1881 N. T. Nation XXXII. 403 In an article. . 
upon English Assyriological studies. 1884 Pllmptrk in (>. 
T. Comm. IV. 415 Air. Saycc, M. Oppcrt, and the other 
Assyriologists. 1880 Chkyne Isaiah II. 161 Mr. George 
Smith, the Assyriologue. 

Assys(e, Assyst, obs. forms of Assize, Assist, 
Assyte, variant of Accite r. Obs. to cite, 
t Assyth., sb. Sc. Obs. Also 4 asyth, 5 assithe, 
asith, 0 aphcl. sith. [northern and esp. Sc. form 
of As.xkth(e jA] a. Satisfaction, b. Satisfaction 
for wrong done, reparation, compensation, To 
make assyth : to satisfy ; to make reparation. 

c 1375 ? Barbour St. Johannes 601 He had nocht quhare- 
of to lak To mak asyth to Rat beggar. <1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. Vlil, xviii. 105 And thowchl full Assyth to ta’ And 
Vengeance of pe Brwis. 1439 K. E. Wills (1883) 119 Make 
dew assithe for allmanor land that is holden by me or in 
my name wrongfully, a 1450 York Myst., Skinners P y b, 
To hym will 1 make asith agayne. a j6oo Ps. Ixxxiii. in 
Poems 16 t/t C. (Jam.) Vour bludie l>oist na syth can satisfte. 

t Assyth(e, v. -SV. Obs. Also 4 assith, 3 
asytho, 6 assyith, aphcl. sith. [north, form of 
Assktiie V.] 

1 . To satisfy. 

c 1375 ? Barbour St. Georg is 118 Gold and silnir.. At inycbt 
assith fullely hare wil. c 1465 in Eng. Gilds 381 Foundyn 
defectyf, and after that asythed and contented. 1535 Bel. 
lkndlne Cron. Scot. ix. xxviii. 1 Jam.) The Kyng was nocht 
full sithit with his justice. 

2 . To compensate, make compensation to; csp. 
for an offence or injury done. 

c 1375 ? Barbour St. Justina 489 Assith me Of he lange 
sendee I haf mad he. 1424 Act 2 Jas. /. (1597) § 46 Assyth 
the partie skaitlied and compleinand. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Majest. in He sail not onelv assyth the partie, bot also 
tynes his office for icare and day. 

t Assy‘thing, vbl. sb. Sc. Obs. [f. prec. + 
-ingL] The giving of satisfaction for an offence. 

1708 J. Chamberlayne 67 . Gt. Brit. 11.111. v. U743) 4°S Nor 
docs the King's Remission in Scotland free from assything, 
any more than his pardon in England forecloses an appeal. 

Assythment (asaWSment). Sc. Forms : 6 
assyithment, aphcl. sithement, 7 asyth-, 8 as¬ 
sith-, 7- assyth-, assythement. [f. Assyth(e v. 
4- 01 ent,] Satisfaction for an injury done ; com¬ 
pensation, reparation, indemnification. 

1535 Bf.llenoene Cron. Scot. xiv. xi. (Jam.) In sithement 
of his ransoun. 1597 Acts Sc. Pari. (Jas. 1 ) § 46 {title) 
Anent remissions to be giuen, and assyithment of partie. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Assith men/ is the same with 
what, in the English Law, is called Man-Bote. 1828 Scott 
E. M. Perth xxi. The amount of an assythment may be re¬ 
covered out of Ramorny's estate. 183a Austin Jurispr. xv. 
1879) I, 397 By the law of Scotland the wife and family 
of the slain have still the right to bring a civil action for 
assythement. 

Ast, obs. or dial. pa. t. of Ask v . 

Astaat(e, obs. form of Estate. 

Astable, -lish, obs. forms of Estable, -lish. 


Astacian (ast/i-J'an). Zool. [f. L. as/ac-its, Gr. 
uarciKbs lobster, crayfish + -ian.] A crustacean of 
the lobster kind. Astacite (scstasait), Astaco- 
lite (asttail), a fossil crustacean resembling a 
lobster or crayfish ( Penny Cycl. 1834), 

Astalde, pa. t. and pple. of Asth.l v. Obs. 
Astale, var. Estale v. Obs. -mod.F. etalcr. 
tAstand, v. Obs. For forms see Stands. 
[OK. as Ian dan, f. A- prtf 1 + standan to Stand ; 
cf. Oil (j.arslantau, M hIG.ers/un, mo<\.G.ers/ehcn. 
lint in some of the senses a - apjxrars to represent 
on - (inch oudj, a/-. Cf. An-, At-, On.vj and.] 

1. 'l'o stand up. 

a 1000 Bewn/f 111 j SypSan he eft nstdd. 1250 l..\v. 6495 
)>ut deor up astod. 

2 . To come to a stand, stop, arrive. 

c 1314 Guy Wano. 47 At thcgirdel the swerd astodc. e 1400 
St. Alexius 288 J>o it was li^t At Rome hy gonne astonde. 

3 . To remain standing; to continue, abide, per¬ 
sist. Cf. Onstand. 

c 1000 Ags. Go$p. Luke xxiii. 23 And his astodon [Liudisf. 
on-stodonj. c 1300 Bekei 2015'rhe Clerkes.. if hi wolleth her 
astonde, Swerie the king true to be <1400 St. Alexius 
(l.iud) 234 pat sholde hem lere. .where he were a-stonde. 

4 . trans. and absol. To withstand. Cf. Atsta.nd. 

1250 Lay. 4240 AIlc |>aio pat astwle 1 hii fulde to grunde. 
<-1330 Pol. Songs 338 Theih Lien 1 < •udes anil ledes, ne may 
hem non astonde. c 1400 Chr on. Eng. in Kit son II. 61 The 
kyng was atconeil strougc, That Corineus astod so longe. 

A-starboard (asta*jl)o**jd\ advb.phr. N’ant. 
[A prepS + St.\Rhoard.] On or toward the star¬ 
board or right side ofthe ship when looking forward. 
To pul the helm a-starboard \ to bring the rudder to 
the port side, making the vessel turn to the leil. 

1627 30 Fee A-pori]. 1762 Falconi-.r Sh/pirr. 11. 49 The 
helm a-starboard Hies. 1878 Daily Nc~.cs 18 Sept. 2/3 The 
helm was put hard a starboard to counteract the effects ot the 
tide on the port bow. 

A-stare {few*P,advb.phr. [Apreps + Stark.] 
Staring; prominent. 

1855 Browning Men <y U’om. I. 140 One stiff blind horse, 
his every bone a-stare, Stood si upified. 1873 M iss Brough ion 
Nancy vi. 47 The tulips are all a-hla/e and a-stare. 

t Astart, v. Obs. Forms: 3 asteorte, 5 as- 
start, 4-6 astert(e, astart(e. Ta. t. 3 astirte, 
-orte, -urte, 4 5 astert e, asterted. [f. A- pref. 1 
up + Start v. In sense 3 prob. for At.start.] 

1. intr. To start uj). 

1205 Lay. 26045 pc cot end up a-stnrte [1250 vp a-slortej. 
i 1380 Sir Eernmb. 3399 Oj) a-sterte pe route anon. I 4 Z 3 
James I King's (k 11. xxi, Anon astert The bludc of all my 
hotly to my hurt. 1596 Slensku / . ^>. 111. it. 29 Out of her 
bed she did astart. 

2 . 'l*o start into existence, happen, fall out: 
with dative of the person, afterwards taken as 
object, and hence trans. To happen to, befall. 

x 393 Gower Con/. II. 151 Though such an happe of lo\e 
asterte. ibid. I. 66 That thing shall nc\er 1110 aster to ./I‘o 
make her any feigned chere. 1579 S11 nskr Sheph. Cal. Nov. 
187 No daungcr there the sheplieard can astert. 

3 . intr. 'l*o start off, get away, escape. 

1250 Lav. 4262 Ech man )>at mihte a-'-teurte in to one 
borewe [1205 And he an-sturtej. e 1386 Chauclr Erankl. 
V\ 294 He secth he may nat fro his decth aster'.e. e 1430 
Lyikl Bochas vn. v. 169b, He might not asterte, He was so 
pursued. 1509 H aw ls Past. Pleas. >1845) ^5 Vuu have me 
fettered; 1 may not asterte. a 1541 Wyai r Poet. H ks. * iSOi 
31 Let not this song from thee astart. 
b. To remove, withdraw, desist. 
c 1400 Song 0/ Roland 68 Wyn went be-twen them, non 
did astert. c 1450 1 *onki.ich Grail xxxviii^ 230 But to God 
j 3oven preysenges, and not a-sterte. 1572 Forrest Theoph. 
334 Ve shall fyiide me fyrme .. not onsc to astarte. 

4 . trans. {orig. with dat.) T’o escape, avoid, shun. 

C1374 Chaucer Troyl us v. 1343 If ought amys mastart, 

l v.r. me start] Foryeve it me. r 1386 — Freres T. 14 'J'her 
might astert fr". r. astirte] him no pecunial peyne. e 1450 
Lone Lien Grail xx.xi. 404 Thanne sclial thyn enemy ncuere 
the ,'Lsterte. 1575 Tukuerv. Venerie 138 | 1 ) must necdes 
please him by my death, I may it not astarlc. 

A-start (astaut), advb.phr. [A prcpS Start.] 
\\ ith a start, suddenly. 

17ZI Wodrow Corr.dZ^p II. 582 The Commissioner came 
out a start to the Assembly. 1880 Swinburne. V'hatassius 
372 I! is heart, As out of sleep suddenly struck astart, Danced. 

t Asta rtle, v. Obs. rare . [f. A- pref. 11 + 

Startle v.] To startle. 

1681 Glanvill Sadducismus 138 They arc presently a- 
startled and amazed at the saying. 1682 H. More Anno/. 
Glanvills LuxO. 104 That astariling name of Sandolphon. 

t Asta te. Obs. [early variant of Estate (OF. 
cstat :—\status), with atonic a for atonic L] 

| c 1225 Halt Meid. 13 Scheawe '5 in hire estat of be hlisse un- 
deadlich.J c 1Z30 Auer. R. 178 Sik mon haue'O two swude 
dredfule aestaz. Ibid. 160peos preo aslaz. [Ibid. 204 Euerich 
efter his stat.l i48jCaxton Citron. Eng.ccM. 321 The kyng in 
his astate clad in blewc. a *520 Myrr. Our Ladye 85 They 
that ar in dygnite and astate of power are called goddes. 

Astatic (astse tik), a. Eketro-Magn. [f. Gr. 
dorar-os unstable (f. a priv. + ora- to stand) + -IC.] 
Having no tendency to remain in a fixed position. 
Asia fie needle: one so situated or arranged as to 
be unaffected by the earth’s magnetism. 

1832 U. K. S. Nat. Phil. II, Electro-Magnet, xi. § 193 The 
moveable conductor .. may be rendered astatic or indepen¬ 
dent of terrestrial influence. 1870 K. Ferguson Electr. 252 
An upright galvanometer with inc astatic needles loaded. 
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Asta'tically, adv. [f. prec. + -al+-ly2 .] 
In an astatic manner. 1864 in Webster. 
t Astau'nch., v. Obs. ran— 1 , [a. OF. estan - 
ehier, cogn. with Sp. estancar late L stancare to 
Staunch.] To staunch, satisfy. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 30 (Halliw.) One to chesc to hir 
dclite, That may better astaunche hir apatite. 

Astay', v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. estaye-r (mod.F. 
Stayer ) to support; sec Stay 7;.] To stay, stop. 
* 5 * 3'75 Diurn. Oeeurr.i 1833*70 To astay the said tumult. 
A-stay (astc 7 * ), advb phr. Kant. [A prcpA + 
Stay sb .] A phrase used of the anchor when, in 
heaving in, the cable is at an acute angle, so as to 
have a position similar to that of one of the ship’s 
stays. Cf. A-pkak. 

1867 in Smyth Suitor's Word-bk. 

+ Astays, advb . phr. Kant. Obs. [A prepy + 
Stays.] = A backstays, Abvck ; also called by the 
backstays, by the stays , by the lee. 

162z K. Hawkins / 'oy. S. Sen * 1847) 123 Another more 
forcible tooke us astayes; which put us in danger. 1671 
/.and. Gaz. No. 544/3 Discovering the length of his ship, 
which the little wind had brought a stayes. 

t AsteaT, Obs. rare . [for Atstkal, f. At 
pref A + Stk.il, OY.. stelani] intr. To steal or slip 
away (with dative - from). 

<1315 K. E. A Hit. P. R. 1524 Neuer .stcueit hem a-stel, so 
stoken is hor tonge. 

A-steep v astrp), advb. phr. [A prepy + 
Steep.] To steep, steeping or soaking. Also fig. 

1589 Poppe «*. Hatihetw S44) 14 Klderton swore he had 
rimes lying a steepe in ale. 167a Ranfav in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dai\ xxxi.x. 3 Laying it asteep in. .quickening meditation. 

Asteer 'astb j , adv., prop. phr., Sr. [A prepy 
4- stcre early form of Stib.] Stirring, up and mov¬ 
ing about, out of bed ; in commotion. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. ■ 1858' 1 . 121 Within schorl quhile 
he maid it all on steir. 1785 lit kss f/alhniven x.\, Wha was 
it but Grumphic Asteer that night! 1818 Scott Leg. Mott, 

/rose vi, The haill Hit lands are asteer, 

Asteism (nrst/,u’m). Rhet. [ad. L. asteismus, 
a. Gr. doTtiopbs refined witty talk, f. dortios of the 
city, polite, f. aorv city.] Genteel irony, polite 
and ingenious mockery. 

1589 IVttf.nhvvi Eng. i'oesiey Arb.) 200 Asteismus or the 
Merry scofTe, otherwise the ciuill iest. 1675 Tlt.lv /.<•/. 
Baxter 35 Yet one Asteisme in it must not l>e omitted. 1753 
Chambers C yet. Supp ., Asteism, a genteel irony, or hand* 
some way of deriding another. 1815 [So Encyel. Brit. 111 .5.] 

A'stel. Also 4-5 astell e, -yl. [a. OF. astelle, 
aste/e, splinter, splint, shingle, thin board :—late L. 
ha stella a thin stick, dim. of hast a spear, shaft ] 

•j* 1 . A slip of wood ; a splinter, a chip; split wood. 
n 1330 SirOtuet 1547 With a tiastell schide lie slewe ham 
doun. 1440 /'romp. /'at-!’. 16 Astelle, a scliyyd ir, r. astyl 
schydet Z'eda, astnbt. 1472 J'astou Lett. 710 111 . 71 Make 
fagottes and astell and leto alle your grete.. trees stande. 

2 . Mining. * A board or plank, an arch or ceil¬ 
ing of boards, over the men’s head in a mine, to 
protect them/ Weale, Diet. Terms. 

+ Aste ll, v. Ohs. Pa. t. and pple. 1-3 aste- 
ald(e, astald^e. [OF. ast{llan, f. A- pref. 1 + 
st%llan to place.] To set up, set on foot, establish. 

c 885 K. /Litre u Oros. 11. iv. §6 Heo wire t <5 hisene a- 
steald. CH75 Lamb. /tom. i ^ Hu he crest astalde ]>eos 
woreld. x 205 Lay. 8^50 Grid ]>er heo a^tallcden [1250 makede]. 
I bit/. 27060 p.e astalden h cr flem. 

Astellabre, obs. form of Astrolabe. 
t Astencll, v. Obs. rare l . [OK. *asl(nean, 
f. A- pref. 1 + sl$ncan to Stench. Cf. G .crstdnkcn.] 
To assail with stench. 

e 1225 St. Marhar. %i Suite nu .. to astenchen me wid J>e 
stench pat of J»i mud stilled. 

As tent, obs. Sc. f. Extent : see As- pref 7 . 
Astent(e, pa. t. of A stint v. Obs. to stop. 
Asteorve, var. Asterve v. Obs. to Starve. 
Aster (irstai). [a. K. aster, a. Gr. dorqp star.] 
+ 1 . A star. Obs. as Kng. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxi. (1632) 47 The revolutions 
.. and carrols of the asters and planets. 1706 [see 2], 

2 . Bot. A large genus of the N.O. Composite, with 
showy radiated flowers, of which the N. American 
species are especially numerous. The only indi¬ 
genous British species is the Sea Starwort or 
Michaelmas Daisy (.-/. Tripoliuni). 

1706 Phillips, Aster, a Star ; alxo the Herb Star-wort, 
Spare-wort, or Cod-wort, a 1761 Mrs. Del any Autobiog. 
(1861' 111 .507 A little pale purple Aster with a yellow thrum. 
1864 Hryant Autumn Walk lii. And the purple aster waves 
In a breeze from the land of battles. 

3 . China Aster: a flower {Callistcphuschinensis) 
allied to and resembling the nsters proper. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 392 Chinese Aster is 
an annual plant, with ovate angular leaves. 2859 Jewison 
Brittany xvi. 268 A fine show of China asters in lull bloom. 

-aster (-austaj), a. L. -aster, suffix of sbs. and 
adjs., expressing incomplete resemblance, hence 
generally pejorative (Die/.); e.g. L .philosophaster 
a petty philosopher, oleaster a wild or bastard 
olive, surdaster a little deaf. Extensively used in 
Kom. langs. (It. -astro, Sp. -astro, - astre. lhr. -astro, 
OF. - astre, mod.F. -dire), esp. in F. as adj. sufiix, 


e. g. blcuiUre bluish, blanchatre whitish, etc. In 
Kng. only in words from L. or Romance, e. g. as- 
trologasicr, grammaticastcr, oleaster, poetaster, po- 
litiraster. 

Asteraceous (tester*** Jas), a. Bot. [f. mod.I.. 
Asteracex, f. aster star : see -ackous.] Belonging 
Vo the Asteraccie or Composite ; composite. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med 378 The florets of an asteraceous 
flower. 

II Asteria. [K.] A precious stone mentioned 
by Pliny ; either the Asteriatedsapphire (sec below) 
or Cymophane. Cf. Astroite, Asteuite. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /'scud. Ep. 137 Asteria, or some kinde 
of Lapis stellar is. 1874 West row Prec. Stones 66 Asteria 
..»s undoubtedly the cymophane, or chrysoberyl cat's-eye. 

t Asterial, a. Obs. [f. Gr. uoript -of starry 
f. Qorrjp star) + -al.] a. Of or connected with 
the stars, b. Star-like ; asteriated. 

a 1708T. Ward Eng. Re/. 117161298(1).) If the deep team'd 
asterial tjuacks Paint Time to life in almanacks. 1686 Plot 
Staj/ordsh. 191 Perforated .. with foliated or asterial inlets. 

II Asterias astD-rias). 7 .ool. PI.-as. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. aoTipias starry, f. aoryp star. A sing, asteria 
has been sometimes used.] A genus ot Echirio- 
derms, containing the common Five-rayed Star-fish, 
with allied species. Asterialite (astD'rialoit) [see 
-LITE], a fossil star-fish. Asterid (ar sterid), Aste- 
ridian (ivsteri dian), an animal belonging to the 
Asteridve or star fish family. 

1794 Sullivan f 7 «w Sat. 11 .175 Asteria: and entrochi .. 
have a starry appearance. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 1012 
The common Asterias, or Star-fish. 1876 Heneui.n Anim. 
J'arasitcs 43 Dellc Chiaie has lately observed on an asteria 
a Sere is squamosa. 1883 tr. Sordeuskioid's I 'oy. lega 74 
I Astcrids of many kinds. 

Asteriated (aslI*Ti,r l ied),///. a. [f. (ir. qot <- 
pt- o? starry +-atk +-ei>.] Radiated; with rays 
diverging from the centre, as in a star. 
x8«6 Cleaveland Min. 194 Asteriated sapphire .. presents 
, a very peculiar reflection of light in the form of a star, with 
six radii. x868 I >.\na Min. 138 A variety having a stellate opal¬ 
escence, when viewed in the direction of the vertical axis 
of the crystal, is the Asteriated Sapphire {Asteria of Pliny*. 

II Asterion (nstl*»*ripn . [mod.L., a. Gr. u<rr<- 
piov starry, f. uottjp star.] a. Herb. Name of a 
plant of doubtful identity, b. in Phys. (Sccquot.) 

< xooo Sax. Leechd. 1 . 164 Genim wyrtc lier^ean fie 

we asterion nemdon. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush. Table, 
Asterion, is an Herb growing .. on walls .. It hath yellow 
flowers like Foxgloves, and the leaves arc round and {newish. 
1878 Hartley 'Popmards Anthrop. 11. ii. 224 Asterion, 
point behind the mastoid process, where the parietal, occi¬ 
pital and temporal bones meet. 

Asterisk (arsterisk). Also (4 astcrichos, 
Tens), 7 asterisque, -iske, (-ick), 7-9 -isc. [ad. 
L. astcriseus, a. Gr. aartpioKos, diin. of dcm';p star: 
see -isK.] 

1 . A little star. 

1682 Sir T. Hrowne Chr. Mor. 38 Add one ray unto the 
common lustre, .and prove not a cloud but an asterisk. 

2 . tramf. Anything shaped or radiating like a 
star ; spec, in Eastern Ch. a star-shaped instrument 
of gold or silver placed above the chalice and paten 
to prevent the veil from touching the elements. 

1708 /'hit. Trans. XXVI. 77 An Irregular Coralline-stone, 
naturally Kngrav'n with Asterisks, a 1733 North Lives 1 . 
274 The lanthom is in the centre of an asterisk of glades. 
1872 O. Shipley Gloss, /iccl. Terms , The veil [aer].. is placed 
over the asterisk, and covers both chalice and paten. 

3. esp. 'Hie figure of a star (*) used in writing 
and printing a. as a reference to a note at the foot 
or margin of the page, b. to indicate the omission 
of words or letters, c. to distinguish words and 
phrases as conjectural, obscure, or bearing some 
other specified character, d. as a dividing mark, or 
for similar typographical purposes. 

(1382 Wvclik 2 Citron. Prol., wher euer seen asterichos 
.. there wijle 3c of Khrue added, that in Latyne bokis is not 
had. 1387 Tkevisa Higdon V. 55 A signe fiat hatie asteriscus 
and is i-shape liche a sterre.J x6xa Hrinsley Pos, Parts 
Pref. (1669) 4 For the necessary questions .. I have set an 
Asterisk upon them. 1645 M. Casauuon Temp. Evils 47 Set 
out as imperfect with three asteriscs. 1656 Hloont Glossogr., 
Asterisque. 1796 Peogf. Anonym. (18091 The asterisks 
in Drake's Eboracum are intended for Archbishop Lancelot 
Hlackburne. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. iiL 51 The As¬ 
terisk divides each verse of a Psalm into two parts. 

A sterisk, v. [f. prec.] To mark with an 
asterisk, to star. 

a 1733 North Exam, 279 (D.\ 1 need not asterisk 

the quaint words and expressions. 1864 Glasgow Daily 
Her. 24 Sept., Additions written on the blank pages .. and 
often asterisked where they are intended to be taken in. 

Asterism (ic steriz’m). [ad. Gr. doTtptoyvs a 
marking with stars, a constellation, f. aor-qp star: 
see -ism.] 

1 . A group or cluster of stars ; a constellation. 
159J8 Chapman Bl. Beggar Plays 1874, i» All set in number 
and in perfect form, Even like the Asterisms fix'd in heaven. 
1774 J. Hryant Mythol. 1 .341 The zodiac, and its asterisms. 
1869 Dunkin Midn. Sky 151 Cepheus was one of the old 
forty-eight asterisms. 

t 2 . loosely, A star, or anything shaped like one. 
1657 Reeve God's Plea 55 Oh that Mercy ts such a bright 
Star, and yet that we have neither observed the Asterism, 


nor, etc. 1743 tr. // eistePsSurg. 19 There are other [Com 
presses] again in the form of an Asterism. 

3 . A group of three asterisks placed thus (***) 
to direct attention to a particular passage. Rarely, 
single asterisk (*) so used. 

1649 G.. Daniel Trinarch. xvi. This full Quotation, hy 
an Asterisme Set in the margenl of a middle Page. 1796 
Morse Atner. Geog. 1 . 193 To which an asterism (*) is pre¬ 
fixed. 1871 Ringwalt Encycl. Print. 48 Asterism, three 
asterisks placed in this manner [*„*]. 

4 A/in. (Also in mod L. form aslcrismus.) An 
appearance of light in the shape of a six-rayed star 
seen in some crystals, as in star sapphire. 

1879 Kutlky Stud. Rocks x. 135 This asterismus is due to 
the presence of included micruliths or small crystals. 

Asteri'smal, a. [f. prec. + AL L] Of or per¬ 
taining to asterisms or constellations. 

1840 11 . H. Wilson Vishnu Pur. 224 The cycle compre¬ 
hends. . sixty-seven lunar-asierismal months. 

t Asteri stic, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec.: see 
-lSTic.] Of or pertaining to constellations ; starry. 

1652 t KquiiART Jeioet Wks. 1834, 241 An asteristick ouch, 
wherein were inchased fifteen several diamonds, /bid. 259 
Asteristick and planetary influences. 

t A'Sterite. Obs. [ad. L. asterites, a. Gr. dortpl- 
ttjs. The L. form is more usual.] A gem known 
to the ancients ; cf. Astkion, Asteria. 

1398Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xvii. (1495) 559. Asterites 
is a precyous stone .. Therin is closyd as it were a sterre. 
16^5 Swan Spec. Mwid. (1670) 258 The Aslarilc is a clear 
shining chrysialline stone, having in the midst the image of 
a full moon. 1677 Hale /'rim. Orig. Man. 328 The Con- 
ligurations of Arterites, of Crystals, of Salts. 

Astern ^ast.rjn), adv. ( prep .), orig.//;r., Kant. 
[f. A prepy + Stern, the hinder part of a ship.] 

1 . Of position : In or at the stern. 

1675 Hobbes Odyss. 61 Then he astern sate down and 
governed, a 1826 Hood Wee Man x, Good sir, you mu^a 
not sit a-stern, The wave will else come in. 

2. Hence, in the rear, behind ^at any distance). 

1627 Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 45 To lay an anchor . 

ahead, and another asternc. 1692 Loud. Gaz. No. 2811/3 
The Rupert being about a mile a-siern. 1725 De Foe Voy. 
round IVortd (1840* 350 A gale of wind right araem. 1845 
Darwin I 'oy. Mat. iii. 11879143 They made all sail. .and soon 
left the horse astern. 

b. Astern of\ in the rear of ship). 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 3 A Harharian man of warre 
. .came asterne of us. 1707 Luttrell Brie/ Ret. VI. 168 
One of the biggest, men of war. sunk down a stern of him. 
1865 Dickens Mut. hr. \. 3 Keeping hall his boat's length 
astern of the other boat. 

3 . Of motion: To the rear, backward; stern fore- 
inost, iSaid of a ship or boat. 

1681 Loud. Gaz. 1628/1 Soon after the Algerine fell a stern. 
1857 Emerson !*oems 29, 1 , Alphonso, live and learn, Seeing 
Nature go astern. 1858 J. Mansfield in Mere.Mar. Mag. 
V . 19 She came round with head to wind, when she backed 
astern. 

B. prep. At the stem or rear of (a ship'). 

1675 Mohbks Odyss. 150 Dolon's spoils astern his ship he 
plac'd. 

Astern, var. austernc, obs. f. Austere. ' 
Asternal (astaunaL, a. Rhys. [f. A- pref. 14 
+ mo <\.\*. stern-um breast-bone, ad. Gr, aripvov 
chest + -At. 1 ] Not joined to the breast-bone. 

1847 Todd Cycl. Aunt. 4 /’h. IV. 652/1 The asternal ribs. 

Asteroid (arsteroid), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. doTtpo- 
eiSijy star-like, f. dovqp star : see -oil).] 

A. adj. Star-shaped, star-like. 

1854 Dallas Anim. A 7 «An/. 11856) 52 The asteroid polypes 
are all compound animals. 1880 Wallace 1 st. Li/e xiv. 
296 The woody Asteroid forms. 

B. sb. 

1. Name given to the numerous minute planetary 
bodies revolving round the sun between ihe orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter; called also planetoids and 
minor planets. 

1802 H lrschei. in Phil. Trans. XC 11 . 228 From this, their 
asteroidica! appearance, if 1 may use that expression .. 1 
shall take my name, and call them Asteroids. 1875 Proctor 
Exp. Heaven 114 Not a year passes w ithout the recogoiliou 
of two or three and someiimes ten or twelve, .asteroids. 

+ 2 . A meteor. Obs. 

1830 Goon rich (P. Parley) Sun Moon and Stars 1 vli.J x 837) 
296 lly the term * November Asteroids' it is the shooting or 
falling stars that are spoken of. 1849 Mrs. Somkrvillk 
Conner. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. 447 They (the meteorites] are 
asteroids revolving about the sun. 

3 . Hence applied to a kind of fire-work. 

1875 Times 4 Nov. 1/6 {Adr'.W Rockets with pearl Mars.. 
Asteroids changing colours while sailing through the air. 

Asteroidal (arsteroHlal), a. [f. prec. + -alL] 
Of or pertaining to asteroids. 

1868 Lockyer Heavens 238 Meteoric and asteroidal rings. 
1881 Proctor Poetty Astron. x. 355 'I he asteroidal family, 
t Asterovdical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ICAL.] 
= prec. 1802 [see Asteroid sb. i.j 

Asterophyllite (ie:suTc>|fi'bit). Takeout, [f. 
Gr. doTTjp. doTfpo-, star + <pvWov leaf + Ai 0 os stone ] 
A fossil plant, with leaves arranged in whorls, found 
in the coal formations of Europe and America. 
1847 in Craig (as Latin'. 1851 Richardson GW. 192. 
Astert, var. Astart v. Obs. to escape, 
t Aste'rve, vA str. Obs. Forms: 1 *asteorfan, 
2-3 asteorven, 3 4 asterve. Ta.pple. \ astorfen, 
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3 astorve(n. [OE. asteorfan, f. A* pref. 1 + 
stearfan str, intr.): see Starve. Cf. OHG. ar- 
sttrpan , istcrban, MHG. erstcrbcn. Before 1400 
the strong and weak forms were levelled in asterve , 
which did not survive long enough to become 
astarve ; cf Starve, and mod.G. erstcrbcn .] intr. 
To die, esp. of hunger ; to starve . 

c loco .£lf*jc id Wright Voc. 61/1 Sideratus vel ictuatus , 
facrunge astorfcn. <"1230 Ancr. R. 326 He not hweftcr he 
schnlle pe* ilhe daie uerliche asteorucn. a 1250 Owl *r 
Nig hi. 1200 ;if deor schnle ligge astorve. c 1380 Sir Fcrumb. 
3058 Schamly for to asterue peT f°r hungre. 

- Aste rve, v 2 wk. Obs. Forms: 1 asterfan. 
astyrfan, asteerfan, 4 asterve. [OF. astorfcn, f. 
A- pref. 1 + st^rfcn (weak trans. : see Starve. 
Cf. OHG. arstcrpan. MHG. erstcrbcn , and see 
prec.] (runs. To kill, destroy; to starve out. 

c 975 Ruskio. Gosp. Matt. xv. 13 Watstma>cten fa fa ne 
settc faeder ruin .. astaerfed bi 5 . a 1000 Crist iGrcirv 102 
Stintim astyrfed. 1340 .4.7mA 240 He ssel. .wypdra^e he 
metes and pet weter oor to asterue. .fe casteL pe cartel of 
he wombe .. is asterued be uestinges. 

+ Asteynte, v- (only in pa. t.) Obs. [f. OF. 
esteindre (mod e/eindre\ pa. pple. esfeint L. ex- 
tingucre , extinct-urn, to Extinguish.] To put out, 
extinguish. 

c 1450 Lonelich Crait L 442 A gret rein .. halfendel the 
flame fully asteynte- 

^ Astey nte, ppl.a. Obs. [Perhaps {ox at- 
teynte : sec Attaint a ; or ? pa. pple. of A- 
stexch, — 1 caused to stink, stinking’; cf. aseint, 
asench , adreint, adrench .] 
c 1300 A'. A lit. 83 o He ! fyle asteynte horesone ! To misdo 
was ay thy wone. 

Asthenia (sesp/hai-a). Rarely a atheny. Path. 
[mod.L., a. Gr. axrdevua, f. d< 70 €V€-r weak, f. a priv. 

+ cQivox strength.] Lack of strength, diminution 
of vital power, weakness, debility. AsthenoTogy, 
scientific consideration of diseases arising from 
debility (Mavne Exp. Lex. 1853) Astheno pia 
[Gr. &rfi % (Lira eye], weakness of sight. 

1830 Edin. Encycl. XIV. 10 Asthenia including those 
diseases which consist in a diminution of the nervous energy. 
1859 Worclster, Axtheny. 2862 Belle* Afghan. 390 The 
typhus character was proved by the extreme asthenia. 1875 
\valton Dis. Eye 345 Asthenopia quickly occurs. 

Asthenic &spe-nik\ a. Path. [ad. Gr. acrOt- 
vtKos: see prec.] Of, pertaining to. or character¬ 
ized by asthenia ; w'eak, debilitated ; weakening. 

1789 Nath. Foster Parr's Wks. 11828 VII. 466 Are you 
sure that your diathesis is purely asthenic. 1852 T. Ross 
tr. Humbotdft Trctv. I. iiL 136 Bleeding, evacuating, and 
all the asthenic remedies. 

Asthe‘ideal, * [fi prec. + -alI ] -- prec 

1819 Lawrence Led. Man 1844* 369 No symptom of the 
asthenical malady which characterizes Albinos. 

Asthma riespma, arsma;. Forms: 4 7 asm a, 
(4 asmy), 7 astma, 6- asthma, [a. Gr. aaGfia, 
-nor-, f. d£-ftv to breathe hard, d-nv to blow. 
Smart and \Valkergive the pronunciation (ze’stma ] 
Difficulty of breathing ; spec, a disease of respira¬ 
tion, characterized by intermittent paroxysms of diffi¬ 
cult breathing, with a wheezing sound, a sense of 
constriction in the chest, cough, and expectoration. 

1398 Tbevisa Barth Dc P.R vu. xxix. 11495* 243 Dyffy- 
culte and hardnes of brethynge hight Asm*. Ibid. 244 l*hre 
man ere of Asmyes. 1578 Lvte DoJocns 776 The shortnessc 
of breath called asthma. 1634 R. H. Salcme Rcgim. 205 
The matter that causeth Asma. 1741 3 Wesley Extr. Jml. 
(1749) 20 He seemed to be dying of an asthma. 1861 L. 
May hew Dogs 101 Asthma is spasm of the bronchial tubes. 

t A'sthmasy. Obs. rare— 1 , [cf. Gr. &cr6ya^-uv 
and daByusiv-nv, to breathe hard ] = Asthma 
1599 A. M. Gabelhouer's Bk. Phytic 102/2 Asthmasye, or 
short nes of breath. 

Asthmatic (:espm3e*tik), a. and sb. Also 6 
asmatycke, -icke, asthmatyke, -iqae, -icke, 7-S 
-ick, [ad. L. asthmaiieus, a. Gr. dcOpartKos : see 
Asthma and *ic.] A. adj. 

L Affected with or suffering from asthma. 

154a Boorde Dyctary xxxv. < 1870 296 A dycte for.. asthma- 
tyke men. 1582 Hester Phiorav. .Seer. ill. cxi. J35 Gicen 
in the broth of a Chickin vnto those that are Asmaricke. 
1775 H. Walpole. Last Jmls. 14 Mar., Asthmatic and un¬ 
healthy like her lather, x86i Wyster Soc. Bees 459 An 
asthmatic patient, 

2 . Of or pertaining to asthma. 

16*0 Venner Via Recta in. 61 The Asthmatick passion . 
is a short and painfull fetching of breath. 1872 Black .4 d-\ 
Phaeton xxiv. 328 Interrupted by a fit of asthmatic coughing. 

b. Good against asthma. 

1880 M. Collins Th. in Gard. I. 53 An asthmatic balsam 
that is * truly efficacious and pleasant.' 

3 . fig. Puffing, wheezy. 

1853 K ane GrinnellExp. cxi. The asthmatic old steam-tug. 
B. sb. A person suffering from asthma. 

1610 Barrocch Physick n viL (1639) 82 You must give 
unto the Asthmaticks .. Antidotes. 1871 Napheys Frcr. 4 
Cur. Dil. iiL vu. 891 ^Tiy should the close air of a crowded 
room be balmiest of airs to some asthmatics? 

Asthma-tical, a. [f. prec. + -al.] = prec. 

a 1639 Wotton Let. in Reliq. (1685)467 Asthmatical strait- 
ness of respiration. 1862 Athenrum 30 Aug. 264 Almost all 
the men were asthmatical. 
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Asthmatically, adv. [f. prec. -r -ly “.] After 
the manner of one suffering from asthma. 

18x2 L. H t'NT in Examiner 21 Dec 815/j The waves heave 
rather asthmatically. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede jl xviii. 

:63 Old Burge .. leaned forward coughing asthmatically 
Astij, astigh, variants of Astyk v. Obs. 
Astigmatic (oestigmar tikb a. Phys [f. Gr. 
d priv. + CTt-ftia, -yua-t- point + -ic ] Pertaining to 
or characterized by astigmatism. 

1849 Tooo CycL Anat. 4- Phys. IV. 1468^2 An astigmatic 
len^ 1879 Harlan Eyesight vi. 82 The astigmatic cornea 1 
.. has difTerent curvatures in directions at right angle-, t > 
each other. 

Astigmatism astrgmaliz’m [f. as prec. + 
-InM.] A structural defect in the eve (see quot.\ 
which prevents the rays of light from being brought 
to a common focus on the retina. 

1862 J. Laurence in Med. Times 1 Nov. 474 1 Correction 
both of the astigmatism and the ametropia. 1878 I osier 
Phys. u«. ii. 4x1 The cause of astigmatism is. .unequal curva¬ 
ture of the cornea. 

Astiler, obs. form of Ashlar. 

■^Asti'nt, 1. Obs. Forms: i astynt-an 2-4 
astynt-en, 3 astunt-en (//), 4 astent. For in¬ 
flexions, >ee Stint. [OE. astyntan , f. A-pref 1 
+ stynfan to Stint.] 

1 . trans. To bring to a standstill, to cause to 
cease or stop. 

cqoo Epituil Gl. Sweet* 488 He bet a tut a-.tvntic. C1230 
Ancr. R. 72 peone ku 5 en heo ncuerc astunten hqre rieppe. 
c 1330 Arih. MerL 835 .So noble swerdes dent, I ha: bem 
astint. 1480 CaxtoV Chrun. Eng. ccxii. I ho were al 
maner plecs of the kynges benchc anient 

2 intr. To stop, stay. 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 80 Heo schal tunen hire mu 5 t vwote 
brt^l) . a>tunte wiSinnen. c 1380 Sir herutni. nc> hr 
come to Mantrible neuere fax nc a-.tetite. 

3 . intr. To cea-ve. des.>t, leave off. 

1250 Lay. 31S91 \>j a^tunte fa cwaolm. 11380 Sir/crnnr. 
1842 He r.el neuere a-=>tyme. 

t Asti pulate, Obs. [f. L. astipuldt - j pi. 
>tem of ayd istipuld-ri, f. ad to - stifuiCiri to bar¬ 
gain, covenant. Cf. Ai stipulate, -at 1‘»>*. in mod. 
treatises on Rom. Law.] 

1 . iittr. To make an agreement or stipulation ; 
to assent or agree to\ 

1548 H.KU.Chrem. lien. IT! an. 10 R. He noth)T>ge den> ^d. 
but .. did astipulate and agree to all ihinges laved to hy- 
charge. 1634 Jackson (.retd ml xa Wks. VII. 1;' nj tl.c 
prophet astipufateth in the name ThisC»od. 1652 Lp Hall 

1 mis. World \\. § x All. .have ^stipulated tw thi- truth. 

2 trans. To agree or assent to. 

1658 J. Robinson Endoxa ix. 50 Several <>f H i;>po-:ratec 
Aphorisms.. do astipulate the same. 

T Asti pula tion. Obs. [ad. L . a:tifuidti?>n- 
cm, n of action f astipuldt -: see prec. and -ation.] 

1 . The action of agreeing to a proposal ; agree¬ 
ment, bargain. 

1594 R. Parsons Ccnf. Next Suites:. 1. v. 84 Tlie a-tipuia- 
tion and promises made on both s-dcs. 1628 Br. H all 1 /m. 
Mitricd Clergie in. £ 10. 3o2, I. .*by the consent and astipu¬ 
lation of my princes, .consigne to them, that monasterie. 

2 . The action of assenting to what has been 
alleged ; a confirming statement. 

1618 Hist. P Warbech in Hetrl. Miss. X7931'96 The council 
. .found. .his reasons of defence manifest astipulationsof the 
matter. 1708 MoTtli'X Rabelais iv. xxxii. By the 1 cstj- 
mony, and Astipulation of the brute Beasts. 

f Asti'r, v. Obs. Forms: i astyri-, astiri-an, 

2 astiri-. asteri-, 3 asturi-en, 5 astere, 6 a-steir. 
[OE. astyri-an, f. A- pref. I np, out + styrian to 
Stir; cogn. w. OHG. irsturen, MHG. ersturn 
to stir up] To stir up, move, disturb, excite, 
physically or emotionally. 

cxooo Ags. Gosp. John v. 4 fact water wits astyred. — ’ 
Mark xv. it pa a-.tyredon fa Disceopas fa ujenexu. C2275 
Lamb, ifont.gi He sake oe asterde 1205 Lay. 28786 Astured 
wes al pas peode strongliche swi 5 e. 1567 Test. K. lien. \ 
Stdoart in Sc. Poems 16 th C. II. 262 My solace, sorow, 
sobbery to asteir. 

Astir astsu), adv. t orig. phr. [A prcp\ A 
Stibj^. Not in any Diet, of iSth c.: not in Todd 
IS1S, Craig 1847* Webster 1S64. First in northern 
writers; perh. anglicized from Sc. Antler, q.v.] 
Stirring, a. esp. Out of bed, up and moving about. 

(2805 Wordsw. Waggoner 1. 23 Hush, there is some one on 
the stir!) 1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton l viL 11842 34 Astir 
by eight o'clock. 1832 Scott Cast. Dang, ii. It i> lucky.. 
we have found our friends astir. 2833 H t. M armneac Briery 
Crk. iii. 46 The whole village was early astir. 1850 M rs. 
.Stowe Uncle Terms C. xxx. 282 Now it is morning, and 
everybody is astir. 1871 M. Coluss Mrq. 4- Merch. 11 , vi. 
263 Larly as it is, the world is astir, 
b. gen. In motion, c. fig. In excitement. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. v. v. II. 314 All kings and kinglets 
..are astir; their brows clouded with menace. 1856 £ane 
Ard. Exp. ILL 17 All hands are astir with their [the winds’] 
novel influences. 1870 F. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 34 The vil¬ 
lage is astir with sea-faring men. 1878 H LX LEY Physiogr. 
&2 When there is much wind astir, 

+AstiTbroad, adv. Obs. [? f. A prep.' 1 . Stir v., 
and Abroad.] Stirring abroad, moving from place 
to place. 

1643 Horn £: Robotham Gate Lang. UhL xix. % 224 The 
grasshopper, .singeth astir broad : the cricket at home. 


' Astite, as tite, advb. phr. Ob. Chiefly 
north. Forms: 4 als tit'e, als tyte, als tyd, 4-5 
alatite; 4 as tit. 4-5 as tyt, as tyte, aa tyd, 5 
astyht, 5 7 astite. The two words as tite were 
commonly written as one from ifth to ljthc. 
(cf- AsFAfcT, Assoon.) Beside ihe obvious import 
(see Aa, A 3, s, and Tite .. it had the sense : As 
quick as might be, imrrediately (Fr aussitvt . 

(1325-*420 See other instances under Alstite.} c 1320 R 
BktNNF. Medif. 436 pow snalt haue of vs pe dep asiy.e. 

1330 Amis Amit. 1046 And lepe astite opon a sttdt. 
e 1435 Torr. Portugal 641 A ! theff ! 5 eld tht a^tyt. 1450 
Iainukh Gmil xxiL n Al thi^ schal I the tc len a>:\r t. 
1674 Ray A*, t ountr. Wds 2 Astite, Anon, short y, or a- 
scK>n. 

Astiune : see A-t hi on*. 

Astod e, pa. t. ol A'TAM) r. Obs. 
Astomatous a^matas , a. [^ee r.ext.] Ilu 
ing no mouth; applied in fool, to the Adomafa or 
‘mouthle^’ animals, a divirion r-f the Protozoa, 
comprising the Grcgarinidn- ar.d Pxtzcped.x. 

1855 Owen /«?. Anim. (65 A-:.n,a:ou- Itifu- na >.a%e 
no true cr determinate jt. uth. 

Astomous ?: s , a. [f Gr. aoroy-C’i 

monthless f.dpriv. - <?Tvpa,-par-, incut*. - -oi;-.] 
Having r.o mouth, astomatous : aj plied chiefly in 
Pel. to those Mosst - in which the v.rti doe- ;.<*<t 
open by the detachment of the oj>e:eulv.m. 

1857 Hisiriy S t. > lr. ^ Eat :-.rc A-t r: - 

Mosses there i> no tlec;du.‘U- v*j«ti68o<je*.y / 

/ txt-ik. y.ji Ast -:n Us, witr. ut a -f i:-a •* n uth. 

t Asto aate, a. l : i. Ast nki*. 

ith ‘ate written for -it, -it: see -ate ] Astounded. 
1513I) \ olas . hue:i x:t. xi. 213 td 273^ I’urr. j- a-.: :^:e 
vtude dour. ir. -tud>lr,g \>d. j:; 4 . L-tor.y': -tude du:-.. 

rAstone, a stun astr:. . t. Lit. I'rms: 
3-6 aston-e n, 4 astune. astcur.e. * astoon. a- 
stown. : a^toyne. astoun. 6. astonne. fi 7 a- 
ston. 7- ^ astun some of these or/.y in j a. j j le 
[The etymology and form-history yrtte:.: joints M 
difficulty. To all apj»ea:ar.ce, a.tint. a.tune. 
tonne, was a. OF e tcnc-r, e:tuner . !•.:tn r now 
•'tenner to stun, strike senseless, stupefy, shock. a>- 
tonish — I. * extend - e. f ex out -r ten ’?< to thur. c' 
cf. cl. L. attonve to strike with a thui/ierholt. 
-Um. stupefy. Nee A-prep, u The nature ol it- 
relation Ml'N a« yet drurtlifl : cor.nexi^Ci w;ih 
mod.G. r taunn:. er taunen. ur.ctna*n ] 

The f-rm-h:^:.ry i- rc: icrcd n-xe ,>T C.: ; v Mi . 
habit '.f spc 'ir.g rn for ut. .i . >•;, .... .*- . . .: ».» 

dun ; i rue, sum . t. 'fv:. \ \ y • ’.L.r.tl 

here, >ince Grwer rhymed ,t.Ti->.t. ■ - OL. - r . 

Chaucer astern d. xvcr.td —CL. vnn:d. * t . ana . 

writers had >til .1 »tun. <.)F. .. •<, v met.n.c-. g*Ae- L' g. u 
as in inn. gum. sum: sc<ir.ev.r.e.- c--. r :rr ug‘ u a- .r. 

1 ree.it/ y sound, round, con ’’ *» •. r ; r,er.ee the f *n:. - ti: 
astoun ; the late as:, n >eenis. l.ke astrnjt, ast ms*:, t. hr.A e 
been influenced by later 1 sf^mr: ■ist -- a. may v '.*e •e?'. 
a ph.netic spelling cf astun ; astune i* u:.c>.j.Ia:*.e . >‘ r_| s 
q. v. is 'T later appearance, and far a- eriden.e g.»e-. 
seems to be an apheti*. f'.-rm of a*tun These w rc- L : 
appear to have ar.y connexion with < >E. stu*.\an res ^Ti¬ 
the -^rise ‘ impingere was orly a bad g*.:e-s r<i Jcr.us, re. 
f*ea:ed by Lye, etc. ; but, both in means: g and : r;: t , i: .- 
difficult t-» consider them not related t^ (». s\tn •. \. c- 
staunen, a modem w .rc adapted in lith cer.tun, fr.m 
siiitie, for which German sch„.ars wyu.d seek a , lr.:^:ii: 
etymology: sec Grimm, K‘uge. from asr.me ard i*- 7: 
pples. astened, attun'd, astound, ha%e .nr.ser. the % aria - : - 
asiofiy, astmit J, u hen..e again astonish, asttmished. v,.h 
their derivatives; al-^o a .new vb. astound, and pf't. as. 
founded, with their derivatives. To astun, as.\ny, ,is- 
ionish, as:ound, are thus ail of coEotncn origin. 

1 trans. To >tun ; to s-tnke -tnsele-.- with a blow. 
or jiartiallv scr*-cless with a loud noise : to \ ara* 
lyse a limb with anesthetics: to jaralysc action, 
strike powerless, stujefy. 

1340 Ayenb. 130 pi-.c byep uour stroke- of fa ndre F- a*.t^nep 
pane zenejere and mal ep ssake. 4 1430 L much (.trustxi\. 
314 Of that Strok avtvned he was. i 2532 I n Berners// wr«; 
493 With this mall I >hall tt-tone ihvni aiL 1543 Teshei n 
Vigo's Chirurg. tv. 160 Some corrunaund to a-toyne the 
member before incisyon. 1547B0CROE Brez\ Health cclxxi 
90 b. The one legge and the one arme is benoxned or astonned 
1576 T. NIlwton] Lem stir's Toiuhst. Complex. 1633 .9 
Some do so astone tlie limmes of them that touch them, tlmt 
they have no feeling . ?. good while after. 1612 Pray: n 
Foly-clb. xviiL 291 Who with the thundring noysc .. Astur.: 
the earth. 

2 . To daze the eyes', rare. 

c 1385 Chaucer L.G. W. M>. <ig. Camb. 164 His face 
schon so bryhte Thiat with the glem a-stontdc was the -yhir. 

3 . To smash or shiver with a blow. 

1440 Prcmp. Par:'., Astoynyn, or brese werkvs z\r. asto>r. 
or bros>-n , Quatio, quassc. 

4 . To strike mute with amazement, overwhelm 
one’s presence of mind ; to confound, astound ; to 
astonish. 

c 1374 Chaucer Foeth, rv. v. 133 The moeueable poeple Is 
a-stoned of alle Jn^g^ comen selde. r24oo Destr. Trey 
tv. 1203 pe grekes on pe ground were greatly atstoyneu 1440 
promp. Parr., Astonyd, as moneys wvtte, Atieno. 1565 
Jewee kept. Harding »1611 276 Only to astonne and 

amaze the simple a Earrow Serrn. \S*ks. 1716 1 . 342 
1 Would it not astone a mind so pure? 

5 . intr. To be amazed, to be full of astonish¬ 
ment. (Cf. G. erslaunen.) 
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ASTONED. 

1393 Gower Con/. 111. 54 He drad him of his owne sone, 
Thai niakith him wel the more astone. 

Astoned, as tunned (astirml), ppl. a. Oh. 
Forms: 3-7 astoned, 4 astuned, astouned, 5 as- 
tonyd, astownyd, 5 6 astoonod, ostoyned, 4-6 
astonned, 6-7 astond, 7 astund, 7-8 asturmed. 
[Pa. pple. of prec. vh., pronounced in M M astr/'ned, 
ast/rnd; but sometimes, like other ME. words in 
-und, lengthened to asD 7 *nd, and spelt astound 
astownd ; see Astound ppl. a. A stay tied in 15- 
i6ih c. is an unexplained variant, perhaps mixing 
astoned and astonyed .] 

1 . Stunned, benumbed, stupefied, insensible. 

c 1300 St. Margor. 290 t>e foie, -ful adoun for drede 8: leye 
ber as hi were astoned & as hi were dede. c 1330 Arth. <V 
Merl. 6297 Hors and man astuned lay. 1485 Cvx ton ( has. 
(ft. 76 So astoned that the eyen in hys heed were al troubled 
of the payne. 1578 Lvte Dodoens 383 The same.. dissolueth 
the blood that is astonde or fixed. 1624 Quarles Job Mil. 
<1717! 187 Astun’d with sorrows. 1735 Somerville Chase 
til. 253 Prostrate he lies Astunn'd and impotent. 

2 . Stupid. 

<-1374 Chaucer tioeth. iv. iii. 122 Vif he he slowe and 
astuned..he lyu<fth as an assc. 

3 . Stricken with consternation or amazement, so 
as to lose presence of mind ; amazed, overwhelmed, 
confounded ; astonished. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc. 396 Her liors were al astoned, & nolde after 
wvlle Sywe no]*.r >p^>re ne hrydcl. t 1386 Chaucer dorks 
T. 281 No wonder is thogh that she were astoned (astoned” '• 
n astonyd, -yedJ.-Sche ncucre was to swiche ge>tb 
woned. r 1400 Desir. Troy xxm. 9488 All aslonyt ]>ai stode 
starond about e. c 1500 Virgitins in Thoms E. K. Rom. 
11858? 11. 26 Virgilius was a stoned and merueyled greatly 
thereof. 1543 (Iraktox Con/. Harding 494 At whiche 
quest yon all the lordes sat sore astonned, musynge muchc. 
c 1550 Chbkk Matt. xiii. 54 In so much y* yweer astooned. 
l 576 Gascoigne Contpt. /’/atom. Arb.' 89, I stcxxl astoynde. 
a 1677 Barrow Serin. ti6S6 111. xxxii. 332 He will he astund, 
and will say, In truth great is the God of Christians. 

Astonied (astymid), ppl. a. Forms: 4-5 as¬ 
toneyd, 4 6 *yed, 5 eyed, 5-6 astoyned, as- 
tonnyed, -ied, 6- astonied. Aphet. 4 stoneyd, 
stonesid. [A variant of prec.; pa.pple.of Astony? 1 .] 
(Various writers have apparently fancied this word 
to he a derivative of stony , and used it as = petri¬ 
fied, in the transferred senses 2, 3, 4.)] 

+ 1 . Stunned, stupefied, deprived of sensation ; 
primarily by a blow, but subset], also by anaesthe¬ 
tics, cold, etc.; insensible, benumbed, paralysed. 

c 1386 [sue Astoned 3]. c 1450 Merlin x. 164 He fill to the 
grounde astonyed. 1523 I.o. Berners Eroiss. I. clxiii. 201 
Sir Kdwarde. stroke hym sue he a stroke on the hclme with 
his swerdc, that he was astonyed. 1578 LvTh Dodoens 451 
The body and gree\ e<l place is only astonied, or made aslcepe 
for a season. 1S80 I’akkT . / /;•. B 544 l’enumiiled or astonied. 
a steepe, without sc ncc or feeling, Torpid us. 1601 Holland 
Pliny 11. 323 Their feet will be immediatly benummed and 
astonied. 1603 Knollks I fist. Turks 11621'87 The Sultan 
. .gave him such a blow upon the head, as might have killed 
a hull, so that the Kmjierour .. astonied, fell down from his 
horse. i6n Cot ok. , Gourdi, Benummed, astonied, stonnied. 

+ b. Of parts of the hotly : Ren tie ret 1 powerless, 
or fttnelionless. Of the teeth: "set on edge.’ Oh. 

e 1350 Mod. A/S. in Archrot. XXX. 373 To veynes astonyid 
..ful of myth. 1388 Wvci.if A coins, xxx. 10 Thi teeth 
schuien be astonyed. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Do P. R . xix. 
lx xiii. 11495 903 Synewcs that ben astonyed other shronken. 

2 . Deprived for the moment of the power of 
action, dazed, paralysed, areh . 

c 1350 Witt. Bator no ’880 Stilly astoneyd for ioye. 1388 
Wvet ,if Prov. xvi. 30 With i^en astonyed. 1494 1 aiiyan v. 
cxxvii. 108 They were so astonyed, that they myght not goo 
one foote forwarde. 1535 Cuveru m f. Job xxxvii, 1 Myhc-rl 
is a.stonnied, and moued out of his place. 1596 R. Linchk 
Poems (18771 60 Stone-astonied, like a Deare at gaze. 1667 
Milton B. L. lx. 890 Adam .. Astonied stood and Blank, 
while horror chill Ran through his veins. 1850 Mrs. Brown*. 
iso Booms I. 319 And 1 astonied fell and could not pray. 

3 . bewildered, filled with consternation, dis¬ 
mayed. areh. 

C138S Chaucer Knts. T. 1503 This Kmelye astoneyd was, 
And seide, ‘ \\ r hat amunnteth this, alias!’ 1440 Bronip, 
Part\, Astonyed or a-stoyned yn niamiys wytte, A t ton it ns, 
constornatns, stupe fact us, perculsus. 1594 Mirr. Bolide 
(1599) I >, The part of a stout man is not to be astonied and cast 
downe in aduersity. 1611 Biui.e Ezra. ix. 3, 1 rent my gar¬ 
ment and my mantle .. and sate downe astonied. 1674 
GoULOMAN Lat. Diet., Stu/t/o, to he abashed or astonied. 
1873 Miss Broughton Nancy L 2 Might well hold up his 
hands in astonied horror. 

4 . Greatly surprised, amazed, astonished, arch. 

<-1400 Test. Love tit. <1560) 296 b/2 Hugelye tho was I 
astonied ofthissuddaia adventure. 1535 Covkrdale 2 Chron. 
vii. 21 Kuery one that goeth by, shall be astonnyed at this 
hye house. x6ii Chester Dialogue (1878) 127 Within the 
night they shine so gloriously. That mans astonied senses 
they do feed. 1790 Wolcott i P. Pindar) Ep. J. Bruce Wks. 
1812 11. 353 The public eye astonied stare. 1857 Miss 
WtsKwuimi Tauters Life 70 Your brethren in the convent 
were much astonied at you. 

+ Asto niedness. Oh. [f. prec. + -nkss.] 
Insensibility or benumbedness of body; stuj>or or 
torpor of mind. 

1580 Baret Alv. B 541 Astoniednesse or dulncsse of the 
minde. .Stupor.. Benummednesse or astoniednesse, Torpor. 
1611 Cotgr., Stupeur , Stupor, numnessc..astoniednesse. 

+ Astcrning, vbl. sb. Oh. [f. Astoxk v. h 
-i.VG b] ^Astonishing. Cf. Astoxyino.] 
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c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 1. ii. 9 Why art ]>ou stille. Is it for 
schainc or for astonynge? 1440 Bronip. Barv., Astonynge 
or a-stoynynge yn wytte. 

Astonish ^ast^nij), v. Also 6 astonysshe. 
Aphetized in 7 to Stoxish. [An alteration (not 
found before 1500V of earlier asfony, as if this 
represented a F. *estonnir, estonissant . Perhaps 
such a form had arisen in Anglo-Fr.: Palsgrave 
has ' aslonysshyng, cstonissement,' Godefroy a ppl. 
adj. eston i. ] 

f 1. To deprive of sensation, as by a blow; to 
stun, paralyse, deaden, stupefy. Oh. 

1530 Palsgk. 439/1, 1 astonysshe with a stroke upon the 
heed, Jcstourdis. 1550 1 )k. Sumkrsi t in Coverdale Spir. 
Boric { 1588) Pref. A. iv b„ Medicines that doth but astomshe 
the sore place. 1600 Holland Livy xi.11. xv. 1124 *l‘he one 
smote the king upon the head, the other astonished his 
shoulder 1616 // 'ithats Diet. 507 A kind of fish that hath 
power to astonish the hands of them that take it. Torpedo. 
1635 Pkmule JChs. 52 The Stoikcs. .did rather astonish than 
conquer them p". e. desires and passions]. 

+ b. To set the teeth on edge. Oh. 

1656 Ridgley Bract. Physic 321 Teeth astonished. The 
cause is a sowre last. The cure \ Purslane chewed. 

+ 2. To stun mentally; to shflek one out of his 
wits ; to drive stupid, bewilder. Oh. 

1530 Palsgr. 438/2, 1 astonysshe, I dull one, I take from 
him the quick nesse of his wytte. 1600 Holland Livy 11. 
xii. 40 The king .. as if he had been distracted, was almost 
astonished at the sight. 

+ 3. To shock one out of his self-possession, or 
confidence ; to dismay, terrify. Oh. 

1535 Cover dale Jor, ii. 12 Be astonished fo ye heauens', 
be atrayde, and abashed at soch a tliinge. 1601 Shaks. Jut. 
C. 1. iii. 56 When the most mightie Gods, by tokens, send 
Such drcadfull Heraulds to astonish vs. 

4. To give a shock of wonder by the presentation 
of something unlocked for or unaccountable; to 
amaze, surprise greatly. 

i6u Bible Matt. vii. 28 The people were astonished at his 
doctrine. 1653 Holcroft Procopius 1. 7 Cabades .. seeing 
it, was astonisht, and all the Persians with him. 1776 88 
Gibbon Deii. <y E. xliv. (1813) VI11. 83 The Romans., 
astonished the Greeks by their sincere and simple perform¬ 
ance of the most burthensome engagements. 1844 M acai'i.ay 
Chatham , Ess. 11852' 729 Weymouth had a natural elo¬ 
quence, which sometimes astonished those who knew how 
little he owed to study. 

t Asto nishable, a. Oh. [f. prec.+ -able.] 
Calculated to astonish, surprising, wonderful. 

1603 Harsnkt Bop. hnpost. xix. \titie\ no The Astonish- 
able power of Nick-names. 1657 Reeve Cod's Plea 276 Men 
have rare endowments, and astonishablc demeanour. 

Astonished (astp-uifO, ppl. a. Also 6 -ist, 

7 -isht. [f. Astonish + -kd.] 

+ 1. Bereft of sensation; stunned, benumbed. Oh. 
1576 Baker Gcsners y**iwit Health 50a, The water doth 
lyke recover astonished or benummed paries of the body. 
1615 Ckooke Body 0/Man 460 Who lay . - apoplecticall or 
astonished. 1658 Rowland Moujfcfs Theat. Ins. 1106 This 
cures the nerves relaxed, contracted, astonished. 

12. Stunned or paralysed mentally, bereft of 
one’s wits; stupefied, bewildered. Ohs. 

1513 Douglas Aineis vm. iii. 59 Pallas, astouyst of sa hie 
a name. 1580 Sidney Anadia < 1622)5 Musidorus. .had his 
wits astonished with sorrow. 1670 Milton Hist. Brit. 11. 
502 Blind, astonished, and struck with .su|>erstitiuu as with 
a planet; in unc word, Monks. 

3. Filled with consternation ; dismayed, arch . 
1653 Crashaw Sacr. Booms 147 Th’ astonish'd nymphs 

their llood’s strange fate deplore. 1697 Dryuen f Vzy. Georg. 
iv*. iR.j With rage inflam'd, asionbli’d with surprize. 1790 
Burns Tam O' Shunter, But Maggie stood right sair as¬ 
tonish'd. 

4. Amazed, full of surprised wonder. 

1718 Pope Hi cut vh. 105 This fierce defiance Greece as¬ 
tonish’d heard. 1781 Gibhon Decl. <y E. 111. 228 Beaten to 
death wilh sticks, before the eyes of the astonished emperor. 
1810 Southey Kchnma xxm. ix, The towers of Yamenpur 
Rise on the astonish'd sight. 

Astonisliedly' astp nijtli),^/?'. [f.prec.+-M*-.] 
In an astonished manner ; with astonishment. 

1612 15 Br. Hall Contempt. (R.i Was it, that thy amazed- 
ncss .. astonishedly waited for the success? 1628 K vki.k 
Microcosm, xiii. lArb.) 35 Het* neuer lieares any thing more 
a^tonishtly than what liee knowes before. 1882 Daily Tel. 
it Apr., Delightedly and, I may add. astonishedly young. 

Asto nishedness. Wh~° [f. prec. + -mess.] 
Astonishment, amazement. 

1530 Palsgr. 195/2 As ton ysshed nesse, /raya>r, 

Astonisher (asi^nijaj). [f. Astonish v. + 
-eh 1.] He who or that which astonishes; see quot. 

1871 Rincvvalt Ettcycl. Print. 20 Belter known as the 
Exclamation Point. Printers term it the Astonisher, and., 
the Scarcr. 1881 Times 27 Oct., A true Hibernian astonisher. 

Astonishing (aslpnifig), vbl. sb . [f. as pree. 
4-iXGb] fa. Deprivation of sensation; para¬ 
lysis, bennmhment. Oh. b. Dismaying, arch. 
C. Surprised wonder. 

1530 Palsgr. 195/2 Astonysshing, estonnissement. 1563 
Hyll Arte Carden . (1593^95 'I’he cramp, the Apoplcxie, 
the astonishing and the trembling of the members. 1597 
Daniel Civ. I Cares n. Iviii, He knceleshim downe with some 
astonishing. 1608 Hiekon Wks. 1.712/1 To the astonishing 
and amazement of the mightie. 1820 Mair Tyro’s Diet. 
(cd. 10) 6 Exanhnatio , an astonishing, a disheartening. 

AstO'nishing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -IXG 2.] 
fa. Stunning, benumbing, paralysing. Obs. fb. 
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Stu])efying, confounding, bewildering. Obs. e 
Filling wilh wonder, surprising, wonderful. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 1653, 52 Them that have 
convulsions, or any astonishing disease. 1628 Earle Micro - 
cosm. vL 15 Some astonishing bombast, which men only till 
they understand are scared with. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
§ 4 What incredible and astonishing actions do we find .. 
tumblers bring their bodies to. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 
315 ?p Circumstances that are both credible and astonishing. 
1795 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 296 It is an age of astonishing 
events. Nothing happens in the ordinary coun«. 1879 B. Tay¬ 
lor Germ. Lit. 64 The marvelous legendary growths which 
collect around certain names, have an astonishing vitality. 

Astonishingly,^- [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] in 
an astonishing manner ; to an astonishing degree ; 
amazingly, surprisingly. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. 1834, 227/2 Considera¬ 
tions that would render this astonishingly strange. 1803 
\V. Taylor in Ann. Rn>. I. 744 Wherever bills of exchange 
originated, they are become astonishingly numerous. 

Asto nishingness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being astonishing. 

1731 in Bailey. 

Asto nishment, [f- as prec. + -ment.] 
fi. Toss of physical sensation, insensibility; 
paralysis, numbness, deadness. Obs . 

1576 Baker Gestier’s Jcivet Health 153b, It avayleth also 
in the hole joynt aches..in causing an astonishment to those 
places. 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 431 Those which are 
troubled with any deafness or astonishment in any part of 
their bodies. 1656 Ridgllv t'rad. Physic 234 There is 
astonishment of the Leg by compression of the Nerves. 
i b. 'Setting on edge’ of the teeth. Obs. 

1616 Surh.. ilk Markii. Coitntr. Eatnn 176 Purcelane eaten 
doth cure the roughne.xse and astonishment of the teeth. 

t 2 Loss of sense or ' wits’; being out of one’s 
wits or at ones wits’ end; mental prostration, stupor. 
Wine of astonishment', stupefying wine. Obs. 

1611 Bible /'x. lx. 3 To drinkc the wine of astonishment 
\GcutV. giddine.s]. 1667 Milton B. L. i. 316 If such astonish¬ 
ment as this can sieze Eternal spirits. 1725 Dk Foe Coy. 
round World 11840) 271, I had a kind of astonishment upon 
me for a great while, 

3 . Loss of presence of mind, coolness, or courage ; 
dismay, consternation, dread, arch. 

a 1586 Sidney tJ.) With no less wonder to us than astonish¬ 
ment to themselves. 1596 Spenser E. {I. v. iii. 26 They 
stricken were with great astonishment, And their faint hearts 
with sensei esse horror queld. 1733 Bailev Erasnt. Colloq. 

' 1877) 381 A man under an astonishment betwixt the hope of 
life and the fear of death. 1861 Alford in A/#* <1873) 339 
Let not the astonishment of your present grief supersede 
your zeal for God’s work. 

4 . Menial disturbance or excitement due to the 
sudden presentation of anything unlooked for or 
unaccountable ; wonder temporarily overpowering 
the tnind ; amazement. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Er, Acad. it. 401 Epicures & 
Ac heists, must needs be driuen into an astonishment at this. 
1630 .Milton On Shaks., Thou in our wonder and astunish- 
ment Hast built thy selfc a livelong monument. 1712 
Addison Sped. No. 412 e 2 We are flung into pleasing as¬ 
tonishment at such unbounded views. 1798 Eerhiah Hlustr. 
Sterne i. 6 The splendid scenes beheld with astonishment 
by Europe. 1874 Black Pr, Thule 47 He looked at her 
for a moment in astonishment. 

5 . An object of astonishment ; a cause of sudden 
consternation or wonder. 

i6n Biulu Dent, xxviii. 37 Thou shalt become an astonish¬ 
ment, a prouerbe, and a by-wurde. 1666 Pekrinchief Serm. 
ICestni. 7 Nov. 32 [It] makes his Memory an execration, 
and his Name an astonishment. 1792 T. Jefferson ICrit. 
<18591 Db -459 Mr- Carmichael's silence has been long my 
astonishment. 

Astony (asl^ni), v. arch. Forms: 3 astoney, 
3-5 astonie, -ye, 6 aslunnye, 6 - astony. [A 
variant of Astoxk, of difficult explanation ; perh. 
the ending is due to OF. pa. pple. cstonj, estonnJ. 
The instance in the Ayenbite may be only the inf. 
in -ie of astonc : it has pr. tense aston-eth.] 

1 . trails.- Astone ; to stun, paralyse, astound, 
amaze. 

1340 Aycnb. 126 Ilou it ssuldc ous ssende and astonie. 
Ibid. 257. c 1375 Wvci.if Serm. Sel. Wks. 1871 II. 113^* 
wordis astonyeden hem. 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 260 This 
soden cas this man astonyed so [So 2 MSS.; astoneyd \ 
astoued^J. 1388 Wvclif Isa. xxi. 4 Myn herte fadide, derk- 
nessis astonieden me [1382 derenesses stoneid maden met 
1401 Pol. Poems (1859! H. 51 With her sterne stounes [they 
will] astonye al the erthc. 1526 Tin dale Matt, xxviii. 4 
The kepers were astunnyed. 1557 K. Arthur (Copland) 1. 
xvi, A myghty stroke upon the helme whychc astonyed hym 
sore. 1593 Nashe Christes Teares (1613) 10 O lerusalem.. 
that stoncst, and aslonicst thy Prophets with thy peruers- 
nesse. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm . 4- ICarre «». Angels, His 
word was with puwer, which astonied the auditours. [Later 
instances, see Astonied.] 

2 . inlr. (? or ahol.) (Cf. Aktoxe 5.) rare. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 1. 195 She stares at the wound 
where it gapes and astonies. [A rhyme to Adonis \ 

t Asto'nying, vbl. sb. Oh. [f. prec. + -ixu 1 .] 
« Astonishing, Astonishment ; see llieir senses. 
1388 Wvclif Amos iv. 6 Y gaf to 30U astonying [1382 
eggyng] of teeth in all }oure cities. 1576 Baker Gesner’s 
Jt-.vel Health 131 a, The person troubled with, .the astony¬ 
ing of partes. 1580 H ollybanu Treas. Er. Tong., Ejffray .. 
fearc, astonying, abashing, ainasing. 1607 Hie run ICks. I. 
457 With blindnesse ana with astonying of heart. 1666 
Wallis in 1. Mather R em. Provitl. 84 Besides a present as¬ 
tonying or numness, had no other hurt. 
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Astoop (Sst/ 7 *i>), advb.phr. [A prcp.i + Stoop sb.] 
In an inclined or leaning position. 

1644 Nye Guuwry( 1670) 13 Taking the Cauldron from off 
the fire, and setting it astoop, so that the lees and dregs .. 
may not with any water run over the brims of the vessel. 
1720 Gay Poems (.1745) II. 51 Heigh day! my darling wine 
astoop! 

t Asto re, v. Obs. [a. OF. estore-r , cstaure-r 
to Construct, repair, restore, furnishlate pop. L. 
'staurdre, for L. instaurarc to erect, repair, renew, 
refresh, lienee the aphetic Store v . now in use.] 

1 . To repair, reslore, mend. 

n 300 Ale. xunder in Pan laud 4- l’em. >1836* Introd. 74 
And|I yeld] Ich a thousand pounde and more, Your harmes 
for to astore. 

2 . To furnish, fit out, provide, store. 

1297 R. Glolx. 375 pe nywc forest.. he luucde ynou. And 
astored yt wc! myd bestys. 1340 Ay end. 112 pet l)read tuies 
ybakc huermide he astoreb his ssip. 1440 Promp. Part*., 
Astoryn, or instoryn wyth nedefulle thyngys, Instauro. 
1530 Palsgr. 439/1 'Hiis house is astored of all things. 

t Asto're, sb. Obs . [a. OK. cstor (med.L. in- 

slanrttm) provision, f. cstorer: see prec. Cf. the 
aphetic Store.] Provision, stock of provisions. 

c 1330 Arth. Mol. 8068 To kepe wele her charrois, Her 
astore and her harnois. 

t A-sto*re, advb.phr. Obs. [App. A prepd in 
+ Store.] In great number; in a heap ; together. 

C1300 A'. Alls. 2110 He ladde to-fore Code knyghtis and 
doughty astore. Ibid. 5002 Every wilde derc astore, Hy 
mowen by cours ernen tofore. c 1320 Seuyn Sages (W.l 926 
Men unkek gate and hallc-dorc, Barons entrede in astore. 

tA*storgy. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. Gr. daropyta, 
f. a<7Top7oy, 1. d priv. + aropy-rj natural affection, 
love.] Want of natural affection. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xxii. 107 (D.s Upon an Ostrich, 
more unnatural 'I'han barbarous She, rode meagre Aslorgy. 

Astound (astau-nd), ///. a. arch. Forms: 4 
astuned, 4-6 astouned, 5 astownyd, 6astownd, 

6 astound. [A phonetic development of Aston kd, 
astun*d , ME. (ast/rned, ast/rna), by lengthening 
and subsequent diphthongizing of the u, as hap¬ 
pened in bound , found, ground, round, OE. bun - 
den, funden, grttnd , OF. rone/. The result was to 
dissociate aslund, astound from a.done, aslitn, and 
to make it appear as an independent adjective ] 

+ 1 . Stunned, stupefied. Obs. 

c 1315 Suoreham 88 A.sc a mese! ther he lay Astouncd 
in spote and blode. c 1330 A rth. 4 Alert. 6297 Hors and 1 
man astuned lay. 1596 Spenser /■'. (?. 1. ix. 35 His hollow 
eyne Lookt deadly dull, and stared as astound. 

2 . Confounded, distracted ; amazed ; astounded. 
arch. 

c 1440 Generydes 4013 Where with the Sowdon was astownyd 
sore. 1596 Spenser F.Q. i. viii. 5 With staring countenance 
.. as one astownd. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xtx. Ixv, Vafrine.. 
with griefe and care Remain’d astound. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple IsL xii. xl, Earth astound, Bids dogs with houls give , 
warning. 1810 Scott Lady of L. it. xxxi, Ellen, dizzy and 
astound As sudden ruin yawned around. 1881 Rossetti Hal. 

Cf Sana. 126 Astound of the fearful sight. 

Astound (astou nd), v. [f. ci6oo from the prec., 
cither by treating it as a simple adj., and forming 
a factitive vb. on it, as in round, to round, or bv 
taking it as the contracted form of a pa. pple. as¬ 
tounded, which implied a vb. to astound. (Cf. M E. 
send=sc tided, pa. pple. of Send v.) The latter view 
is supported hy the facts that the pple. astounded 
^see next) appears much earlier than the other parts 
of the verb, and that our earliest instance of the 
latter shows astound as (contracted) pa. tense. Ana¬ 
logous changes appear in the vb. sound, sounded, 
for OF, softer, sutler, souner, ME. soun, pa. t. 
so lined, soun'd, and in several other words. (Cf. esp. 
the vulgar dreran d, dreran ded, for drawn, drown'd.)] 

11 . To deprive of consciousness, stupefy. Obs . 

1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. xxiii, No w-eapon on his hardened 
helmet bit, No puissant stroke his senses once astound. 
1727 Thomson Summer 1138 The lightnings dash a larger 
curve, and more The noise astounds. 

2 . To shock with alarm, surprise, or wonder; lo 
strike with amazement. 

1634 Milton Connisi\o These thoughts may startle well, 
hut nut astound 1 ’hc virtuous mind. 1642 — Apol. Since t vum. 
118^1)306 It was intended to astound and to astonish the 
guilty Prelats. 1837 J. Harris Gt. Teacher 367 Who could 
.. have dazzled and astounded the world with celestial 
visions. 185* H. Spencer Soc. Statics xxxii. § 6 Very intimate 
friends occasionally astound him by quite unexpected be¬ 
haviour. 

Astounded (astou nded), ppl. a. [f. Astound 
ppl. a., the -ed marking more distinctly its parti¬ 
cipial character; cf. content, contented, etc., and see 
prec., of which this is now the pa. pple.] 
fl. Stunned, stupefied. Obs. 2 . Shockcd men¬ 
tally, amazed ; confounded with surprise and wonder. 

< 1400 Destr. Troy xxii. 9171 With langur of lust, and of 
loue hole, He was stithly astondid, stird into poght. 1596 
Drayton Legends iii. 199 Astounded w-ith a mightie blow, 1 
stood awhile insensible of payne. 1810 Southey Keharna 
xix. xi, Abashed, confounded .. yea all astounded In over- 
powering fear and deep dismay. 1824 Diboin Libr. Comp, 
688 We are .. astounded at the enormous prices which the 
greater part of them produce. 


Astou nding, ppl* a. [f. as prec. + -1 no-.] 
Shocking with surprise or wonder, amazing. 

1586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburt. Pro!., Threatening the 
world with high astounding terms. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. (*]*.) The third is your soldier’s face, a menacing and 
astounding face. 164a Milton Apot. Sinectynm. <18511 306 
| It was an astounding prayer. 1855 Dk. Bi ckiim. C'rt. Geo. 

Ill, III. 450 The astounding climax came in the shape of 
j the surrender of the Austrian army at Ulni. 

Astoundingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly‘-.] In 
an astounding manner; amazingly. 

1826 Miss Miti-okd Pillage Ser. 11. (18631 273 Affronting!}* 
radons or astoundingly impertinent by fits and starts. 1865 
hcKENS Lett. II. 228 IIis memory is astoundingly good. 

Astonndment (astmrndment). [f. Astound 1*. 

+-stent.] The condition of being stricken with 
amazement; profound astonishment. 

1810 Coleridge Friend <1818' Ill. 260 In wonder, says 
Aristotle, docs philosophy begin : and in astoundnient, says 
Plato, does all true philosophy finish. 1823 I.amii Elia xviii. 
93/1 The fountains .. which 1 have made . . to the astound- 
ment of the young urchins my contemporaries. 

t Aston nedness. Obs. [f. astouncd (early 
form of Astound ///. a.) + -ness.] The quality of 
being ‘astound, 1 or astounded ; mental stupefaction 
from terror, surprise, or alarm. 

1549 Ch A LONER tr. Frasnt. Mori.r line. N iva, I .it tie lacked 
that they were not chaunged throughe astounednesse into 
stones. 

Astown(e, astoyne, -d: see Aston k, -kd, A- 
stound. 

t A stracisill. Obs. rare. [?from some confu¬ 
sion of Asterisk, Astkrism.] An aslerism or 
constellation ; an asterisk. 

1590 Marlowe 2 nd Pt. Tamburt. tv. iii. Above the three¬ 
fold as t racism of heaven. 1695 W. Lowndes Silver Coin 6 
Some have derived it \sterling\ from a Star or A.siracism. 

A-straddle astmrd’l , advb.phr. [A prep} + 
Straddi e 7'.] In a straddling position, with the 
legs stretched out widely across something, el- 
straddle of: bestriding. 

1703 Cibber She mm fete, 1. i. <1736* 4 A straddle we got 
and so rode after him. 1823 Galt Entail I. xx\i. 224 The 
tongs .. were placed upright astraddle in front of the grate. 
1873 W. M avo Xever Again xxiv. 314 Strong-minded philan¬ 
thropists. .astraddle of the biggest and most rampant hobbies. 

Astragal (arstragal). Also 7 astrigal [ jn. 
F. asfraga/e), ad. E. astragalus, a. Gr. l.arpaya Aoy 
a huckle-bone in pi. dice), a moulding in the 
capital of a column, a leguminous plant. Sec also 
Astragalus.] 

1 . Phys. 'File ball of the ankle-joint; the hucklc- 
bone ;=* Astragalus i. lienee in //. v as in Gr ): 
Dice, which were orig. huckle-bones. 

1727 51 Chambers Cyet., Astragal .. a bone of the heel. 
1850 Leitcii Mutter's Ane. Art $ 391 Eros as Ganynicdes* 
conqueror at the game of astragals. 

2 . Arch. A small moulding, of semicircular sec¬ 
tion, sometimes plain, sometimes carved with 
leaves or cut into beads, placed round the top or 
bottom of columns, and used lo separate the 
different parts of the architrave in ornamental 
entablatures. Also attrib. 

*563 Siiute A rchit. C j a, Nowe at the toppe of Scapus. you 
shall make Astragalus. 1651 Davknant Goudibert tt. v». xlvi. 
From the astrigal To the flat frieze. 1789 Smyth tr .A Id rich's 
A rehit. (1818’ 89 An astragal .. has berries often cut on it. 
1862 Rickman Goth. Archit. 14 The torus when very small 
becomes an astragal. 1872 Shipley Gloss. Keel. Terms 402 
Roundel , a bead or astragal moulding. 

3 . Gunnery. A ring or moulding encircling a 
cannon about six inches from the mouth. 

1656 Bloc nt Gtossogr,, Astragal., is therefore transferred 
to the canon. 169a in Smith’s Seaman's Gram. 11. vi. 94 The 
Astragal, or Cornice Ring. 186a Griffiths Artill. Man., 
Muzzle Astragal and Fillets. 

4 . (See quot.) ? Obs. 

1725 Bradley Feint. Diet. s.v. 'Pyles, .Scallop or Astragal 
are used in some places for weather Tyting. 1751 Chambers 1 
Cyet. s.v, Tyte. Scallop or astragal Tylcs are .. like plain 
tiles, only their lower ends are in form of an astragal. 

Astragalar (astrargalaT, a. Phys. [f. Astra- 
UAL-US + -ar.] Of or pertaining lo an astragalus, I 
1854 Owen in Circ. . 9 c.Org. Nat. I. 218 The astragalar part 
. .would seem to include the scaphoid. 1866 Huxley Preh. 
Rem. Caithn. 146 The astragalar articular surfaces. 

t Astragalize. v. 06 s.- a [ad. Gr. aorpa- 
ya\t(uv, f. cwrrpdTctAos: see Astragal and -I 25 K.] 
‘To play at dice.’ Cockeram 1623. ‘To play at 
Dice, Huckle-bones, or Tables/ Blount Gt. i6;d. 
Astra'galoid, a. rare. [f. Gr. diTTpayaX-os (see 
prec.) + -01D.] Shaped like an astragalus. 
Astragalomancy (astr.vgab,mae:nsi'[f. as 
prec. + -MANCY; cf. Gr. dcrrpayaAoVta^Tiy.] I )ivina- 
tion by means of dice or huckle-bones. 

1652 in Galt.e Magastrom. 166. *693 Urquhart Rabelais 
111. xxv. Amply disclosed unto you .. by astragalomancy. 

II Astragalus (aslrse gal^s). [L., a. Gr. aorpA- 
yakos: see Astragal.] 

1 . Phys. The hall of the ankle-joint, the upper 
bone of the foot, on which the tibia rests. 

1541 R. Copland Guydotis Quest. Cyrnrg., Astragal Ins.. 
is in ntaner a> y* nut of a crosbow rounde un cche syde. 1696 


Phillips Astragal ; ed. 1706 Astragalus. 1855 Holden 
Hum. Osteal. 210The astragalus is the keystone of the arch 
of the foot, anfl supports the whole weight of the body. 

2 . Pot. An extensive genus of leguminous plants, 
of which A. vents produces gum tragacanth, and 
three British species arc known as Milk-vetch. 

1548 Turner Xu met of Herbs 17 Astragalus, .may be 
called in english peaserthnut. 186a Bkm.ew Afghan. 199 
Several varieties of astragalus and uthcr leguminous plants. 

t Astrai n, V. Ohs. Also 4-5 astreyn, 5 es- 
trayne. [a. OF. astreign- stem of astreindre, as - 
traindre:— E. astringtre to Antrim;*;.] To bind ; 
to pul under obligation ; to restrain. 

e 1400 Apol. Loll. 52 lie may asireyn himsilf a }cr to duel 
wij> a man to seme him. 1483 ( anion Gold. Leg. 363 4 
Jhesus.. was taken, estrayned, haled forth, and mocked. 
*594 Carew Tasso (iS8r) 108 And free in place Will die, ere 
base cord hand and foot astraine. 

A-strain (astrc»*n), ndvb. fhr. [A frepP + 
Strain.] On the strain, straining. 

1856 Mrs. Browning Anr . Leigh vr. 328 Eyes .. with con¬ 
scious lids astrain lit recognition. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. II. 111. 164 A-strain, All gifts of that sweet time |<» gain. 

Astrakhan (:vstrak:vn). The skin of still¬ 
born or very young lambs from Astrakhan in 
Russia, the wool of which resembles fttr. 

1766 Earl M arch in Setuyn <y Contempt. II. 116 M y black 
silk coat lined with an Astrakan. 1859 W. Boyd Stoartzeu, 
With a muff.. Of chinchilla, fitch, oixj-sum, Astrakhan. 

Astral arstral), tr. (and sb.) [ad. I., ast nil is, J* 
aslr-inn star : sue -ai. F] 

1. Of, connected with, 01 jiroceeding from the 
stars ; consisting of stars, starry. 

1605 Tim me Q tier sit. 1. i\. 14 Those things which arc simply 
formull are astral! and spiritual!, a 1652 J. Smith Set. Pis 1. 
x. 501 i here needs no fatal necessity or astral impulses. 1862 
Rxwi.inson Aw. Mon. t.vii. 139 The religion was to a certain 
extent astral. 1861 Sir K. P.m.grave Xorm. >\ Fug. 111 . 531 
Astral showers covcret! the heavens. 

b. Astral spirits ; those formerly supposed to 
live in the heavenly bodies, variously represented 
as fallen angels, souls of dead men, and spirits 
originating in lire. 

1647 11 . More Song of Soul Notes 14/? Neither Astral 1 
spirit nor Angel can prevail against one ray of the Deity. 
1769 Wesley Wks.i 1872' HI. 358 All his [Glanvill’s] talk of 
'aerial and astral spirits I take to be stark nonsense. 1851 
Carlyle Sterling\.\\\\, Who could, .as the Alchyrnists pro¬ 
fessed to do .. distil you an ‘Astral spirit * from the ashes. 

2 . Star-shaped, star-like. Astral lamp: one re¬ 
sembling an Argaml lamp, with the oil contained 
in a flattened ring, and so contrived that uninter¬ 
rupted light is thrown upon the table below it. 

1671 Grew Anal. Plants 1. iv. $ 5 Sometimes they Itlie 
Hairs] are Astral as upon Eivemler. 1834 I. Taylor Sat. 
Even. iv. 47 Shines only with an astral lustre. 1852 Haw- 
I hoknk Hlithed. Rom. 11. \ i. 100 The glow of an astral-lamp 
was penetrating mistily through the white curtain. 

B. sb. An astral lamp. Also ail)ib. 
c i860 Whittier Maud Midler xlvii, The weary wheel to a 
spinnet turned. The tallow candle an astral burned. 1883 
.V. )'. World in Glasg. Week. Her. 9 June 8 3 An ordinary 
tin can .. in which astral oil is sold. 

A’strally, adv. rare- 1 , [f. prec. +-ly-.] In 
an astral manner; according to the stars. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 1. i. 1 Astrological Medicine is that 
which teacheth Astrally .. how to .. Cure all Diseases. 

A-strand (aslrarnd), advb.phr. [A prep. 1 + 
Strand.] On the strand, stranded. 

1810 .Scott Lady of I.. vi. xiii, The tall ship .. Amid clie 
breakers lies astrand. 1878 J. M illek Songs of Italy 24 You 
lie like a seaweed well astrand. 

Astrange, obsolete form of Estrange. 

+ Astra ngle, v. Ohs. [a. OF. estranglc-r {mad. 
cl rangier), cogn. with Yg.es/rangtt/tir, It. s/ran- 
go tare L. strangula re, ad. Gr. orpayyaka-av, 
ejTpayyaki((tv to Stranglk, f.<7rp«77aAr; halter. Cf. * 
KsTRANGi.K.in Caxton from continental French,and 
the aphetic Strangle.] To strangle, suffocate. 

1297 R. Glouc 342 Mossel he dude in to hys mon|>.. Hyt 
byleuede amyddc hys firote, astrangled he was ry^t pere. 
1340 Ayenb. 50 He ^emp to pe prole.. him u«>r to astrangli. 
e 1400 lest. LeK'OiiA 15601296 b/i It hath nigh nice astrangled, 

t Astrau’ght, ppl. a. Obs. [f. after distraught, 
as if from a vb. *astract ; cf. a spas it.] I )istra light, 
distracted, 

*564 Golding pns tine 179 iR. At her syght he was *.0 
astraught, that .. he made peace with the Mavriliens. 1583 
Calvin on Dcut.cxv ii. 721 Ncedes must wee bee astraught 
or rather utterly blockish. 

t Astrau’ghted, pa. pple. rare - 1 .« prec. 

1565 Golding ifvitf,s Met. 111. 504 <1567137 Astraughted like 
an image made of marble stone he lyes. lOvid, Met. 111. 418 
Adstupet ..] 

f Astray 4 , v. Obs. [var. Kntra y (see A - pref 9 , 
a. OP’, estraier , according to P. Meyer, cogn. w. Pr. 
cstraguar L. *ex/rdz t agdrc, f. extra out of bounds 
-f -vagdre to wander. Chiefly found in pa. pple. 
a strafed - OP’, estrait ': cf. Astray adv., Ehtkay v., 
atid the aphetic Stray.] 

*393 Gower Conf. 11 . 132 This prest was drunke and goth 
astraied. 1556 Anr, Parker Psalter cxix. 110 Offend thy 
jaw yet will 1 not: to renne from it astraid. 1584 T. Hud¬ 
son Judith ii. 352 <D.) They astraid From Got! their guide. 
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t Astray, sb. Obs. [variant of Kktray, a.AF. 
estray, q.v.J A stray beast ; an estray. 

1440 Prontp. Parr. 16 Astray, or a best that goythe astray. 

Astray (astriB*), adv. or a. Forms: 3 o strni, 
b *4 on stray, 5 on the straye, of stray; 4 a' 
streyey, a-strayey ; 4-5 a-stray, 6 astraie, -aye, 
•aigh, 5-astray. [Already in 14th c. often written 
0 stray, on stray, of stray, as if f. A prep . 1 4 Stray ; 
but of stray as a separate sb. no early instances 
have been found ; so that astray was perhaps orig. 
the OF. pa. pple. cstraie, estrayc , ‘strayed’ (sec 
Astray v., and cf. the southern form astrayey, 1380) 
with -e lost (first in the north), used as a predica¬ 
tive adjective, and thence as an adv., and confused 
with forms like a-float, a-sleef, a-toft. As adj. the 
simple Stray is now used: cf. alive , live (fish), a - 
squint, squint ^eyes).] 

1. Out of the right wav, away from the proper 
path, wandering. 

a 1300 Cursor A/. 6S27 pi fans heist l>ni» findes o strai [r\r. 
on stray], r 13*5 E. A . A Hit. l\ A 1161 When I schulde start 
in \g slrern astraye. 1375 Barbour /true* mil 195 Monya 
stcid Fleantl on stray, r 1380 Sir Pent mb. 3730 Rennyngge 
a->trcyey pir on "aye. Ibid. 5532 Vnowe fstedes] pay 
fouiide wit home gon, A-strayey on |>o grene. a 1400 Chester 
Id. 62 lx>ke and tell, and yf thou maye, Starrpsstandinge one 
the straye. <1420 Antnrs of Arth. \I, Opon a startand 
stede he strikes oute of stray, r 1450 Merlin x. 158 Anil 
saugh an hor.se go a-stray. 1590 Simks. Mids. .V. tu. ii. 358 
And lead these te.sttc Kiuals «.o astray. 1810 Scott Lady 
a/L. 11. xxvi, W hy urge thy cha.se so far astray ? 

2. Away from the right; in or into error or evil. 

*535 Covkro\i.k /*.?. lx it 3 They go astraie & speake lyes. 

1548 1 ‘dall Erasitt. Par. I'ref 4 So ferre gone astraigh from 
Christe, 1591 Siiaks. Two Cent. 1. i. 109 Nay, in that you 
are astray. 1767 Forovce Serm. 1 'ng. IVotn. 1. i. 17 One young 
lady going astray shall subject her relations to .. discredit 
and distress. 1867 F«h.m \.n Xornt. Cong. ]. vi. 473 Kvil 
counsellors had led him astray. 

tAstray \y,adv. Obs. [f. Astray +-i,y.] Astray. 

1440 Prontp. l\irv. 16 Astrayly, Palabunde. 

I Astre. [a. OF. astro, a is t re (mod.F. a tie) 
‘hearth,’ of unknown oiigin. 

(See Brachet litre, Littre litre, ctrcs, Die/ piastra. The 
med. L. astrnni , in same sense, is quoted by Du Cange only 
from Knglish authors, ns if formed on AF. astre. J 

A hearth, a home. II cnee Astrer (see quot. v 

1 1292 Britton n.xwvni, § 6 Chescun commnner qi ad astre 
en mesme la vile.) la 1500 in Uttcrson Pop . Poetry II. 73 
• 1 Lilli w.) Bad her take the pot .. And set it abooveupon the 
astire. 1576 \\\ I .amd \KD>: Per a mb. Kent 11826’ 507 Astre, 
that is to say. the stockc, harth, or chimney, for fire. 1686 
Ih.oi Staffordsh. 278 They have the privilege of (he Astre, 
«>r berth for fire, in the Mansion house. 1865 Nichols 
Hritton II. 155 note. An astrer . . was a peasant householder, 
residing at the hearth or home where he was bred. 188* 
KlionD/-#. Eng. I list. 191 [In] Montgomeryshire-. Auster- 
land is that which had a house upon it in ancient times. 

t Astre*an, a. Obs. rare *. [f. Or. tloTpai-cs 
starry cf. 1 Astneus, A strata) + -an.] Of or be¬ 
longing to the stars. 

1647 Howm.i. Lett. in. i\. 117261 425 Every Star in Heaven 
.. is coloni/’d and replenish’d with Asirean Inhabitants. 

Astrelabre, obs. form of Astrolabe. 
f Astre ngth, Obs. [(.A-pirf. i +Strength 
vi] To strengthen, establish, confirm. 

1 1250 Kent. Serm. in O.E. Mine. • 1872132 perefore sal hure 
beliaue hie pc betere astreng)>ed. 1297 R. Gi.ouc. 180 He 
.. hygan to astrengpy ys court. 

t Astre tch., v. Obs. For forms sec Stretch v. 
[OK. astryean, f. A - pref. \ + slr^ccan to Stretch ; 
cogn. w. 011(1. arstreee/ian, inod.G. crstreckcu .] 
To stretch forth, reach out, extend. 

e 1000 .Kt.fRic Horn. II. 194 Astrcce ftinc hand ofer <Sa sac. 
Moyses fla a.strchtc his hand. a 1420 Occi.evk MS. Soe. 
Antiq. No. 134. 262 illalliw.i His hy^e vertu astreccheth 
With bokis of his ornat endityngc. 1440 /'romp. Part'., 
Astretchyn or arcchyn, Attingo. 

Astrict (astrrkt), v. A No 7 9 adMrict. [f. 
L. astrict - ppl. stem of astringfre to Astiungk.J 

1. trans. To bind up, confine within narrow 
limits, compress ; hence, to render costive. 

1548 Hall C/iron. 239 The Course of water astricted .. will 
flow and burst out in continuance of tyme. 1650 tr. Paeon's 
Li/efif Death 42 The Stomach .. to be .. Astricted or bound, 
not Loose. 1863 C. Walton in A'. 4- Q. Ser. ill. IV. 406 A 
little globe, so contracted, astricted, and narrowed, that, etc. 

2. To bind by moral or legal obligation. 

*5*3 75 Diurn. Occttrr. (1833) 108 His fader was astrictit 
be souerties. in parliament. 1688 Ess. Magistr. in Hart. 
Mtsc. 1. 7 Tied to the same rules they were adstrictcd to. 
1880 Muirhkad Cains 111. § 87 Whether a man .. be astricted 
to the inheritance by necessity oflaw. 

3. To restrict, tie down, limit to. 

1588 A. Kino Cun is ins' Caieeh. H v. b, Y r monethes .. war 
squall to y cou rse of y* moun : }cit war thay nocht astricted 
yairto. 1619 Sacrilege Suer. Handled 6 Holy meates were 
astricted to only holy persons. 1836 7 Sir W. Hamilton 
Metaph.x I.11870) 11.403'ITie mind is thus astricted tocertain 
necessary modes or forms of thought. 

4. AV. Law. To restrict in tenure. Sec Astricted, 

t Astrict, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. astrict us ; 

see prcc.] Compressed, concise. 

1631 Wkkvfr Ane.Eun. Mon. 8 An Epitaph is. .an astrict 
pithie Diagram. 

Astri cted,///. a. [f. Astrict v. + -hie] Con- 
lined, restricted ; spec, in AV. Ixiw applied to lands 


held on such terms that the tenant must take grain 
groivn upon them to be ground at a particular 
mill, paying a toll called multure or thirtage. 

1656 Fergusson Oh Coloss. 130 That astricted dispensation 
under the Old Testament. 1754 Erskine Print . Sc. Law 
11809^229 Thirlage may be extinguished by a charter of the 
astricted lands. 1819 J. Oreig Rep. Affairs Edinb. 37 
Astricted multures payable by the brewers. 

Astri’Cting, ppl. a. [f. as prcc. + ING -.] That 
astricts; binding, restricting. 

1837 C. Lofft Self form. 1.284 An adstricting business or 
profession. 

Astriction (astrrkjan). Also 6 - 7 adstriction. 
[ad. L. a(d)strictioii-eni, n. of action f. astringZre 
to Astringk. Cf. F. astriction, 16th c. in Uttre.] 

1 . The action of binding or drawing close to¬ 
gether, esp. the soft organic tissues ; the state of 
being thus bound ; constriction ; constipation. 

1568 Turner Herbal 11. no a, Seth the gall if the disease 
requyre great adstriction or bindyng . .in wyne. 1655 Cut.. 
i 1 HP per R Kerins 11. i. 63 This Disease is also begot by ad¬ 
striction . .ofthe Optick Nerves. 1732 Arbuthnot Ku/cs Diet 
268Subject to Astriction ofthe Belly. 1853 M avne E.xp. Lex.. 
Astriction, term for the act of using, or the state produced 
by the fisc of, astringent medicines; also for constipation. 

1 2. Astringent quality, asti ingency. Obs. 

1 55 I Turner Herbal 1503194 The rootc is full of iuice, 
hytyng wyth a ccrtaync astriction. 1662 Chandler Can 
f/etmonl’s Criatr. 2si *l'hc last of astriction, or an earthly 
sharpness or harshness. 1750 1 ’mingle in Phil\ Trans. X LV I . 
552 Endued with Qualities of.. Astriction, and the like. 

+ 3 . Moralorlegalbinding; obligation.bond. V Obs. 

1536 Bem.kndkse Cron. Scot. 118211 I. 56 lie wald bind 
him .. under quhat astrictionis thay plesit. a 1631 Donnk 
.1 listens (1633* 141 Linked together by astriction of ftrme 
amity. 1643 Milton Divorce xiii. u8;t’ 53 Hence will not 
follow any divine astriction more then what is subordinate 
to the glory of (*od. 

4 . Restriction ; spec, obligation to have grain 
ground at a particular mill: sue Astricted. 

1619 Sacrilege Suer. Handled 6 If astriction to holy and 
Ceremonial! persons .. maketh a thing timely Legal! and 
Cereinoniall. 1836 S. Lain<; Rest'd, Xortuay i. 48 In Norway 
there is no astriction to mills. 

Astrictive &strrktiv\ a. {sb.) Also 6-7 adst-. 
[f. L. astrict - (sec Astrict v.) + -ive, as if ad. L. 
*asfrictivus. Cf. F. astrict if 16 th c. in Littre.] 

11 . Binding, obligatory, lit. and/T^. 

c 1555 1 lARrsFiEi.il Divorce Hen. Cl//. 11878' 155 Being a 
law astrictivc and preceptive, a 1659 Osborn Machiavel 
'*^73 358 Becoming, like Juglers Knots, no ways astrictive 
to the more Potent. 

2. Having a tendency to draw together or con¬ 
tract organic tissue; astringent, styptic. 

1562 Bui .levs iik. Simples 67 b, This tree .. L adstrictive 
of nature. 1601 Holland Pliny 11. 48 it is astrictitic and 
will strengthen a weak stomack, 1669 \V. Simpson Hydro/. 
Chym. 20 Vitriol, .is also stiptick and astrictive, 

B. as sb. An astringent. 

1657 Tomlinson Reno it's Disp. 607 So many astrict ives. 

Astrictively, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly-.] As¬ 
tringently. 

1634. T. Johnson tr. Parry's Chirurg. xxvi. \lii, <1678' 657 
Aluminous waters taste very astrictively. 

t Astrrctly, adv. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Astrict a. 
+ -LY-.] Closely, strictly. 

*585 James 1. Ess. I'oesie (Arb. l 21 Noght .. that eythcr I, 
or any others behoued astricktly to follow it. 

t Astrixtory, a. Obs. rare-', [ad. L. astrict- 
onus, f. astrict see Astrict v. and -ory.] As¬ 
trictive, astringent. 

1620 Venner / 'ia Recta vti. 109 They .. corroborate .. the 
stomacke, by their light astrictory faculty. *731 in Bailey. 

Astride ,astroi d\ adv. and prep., orig. phr. 
[f. A prep. 1 + Stride.] 

A. adv. In a striding position ; with the legs 
stretched wide apart, or so that one leg is on each 
side of some object between, as when a person is 
on horseback, si stride of : bestriding. 

1664 Butler Hud. 11. ii. 764 Does not the'Whoreof Bab’lon 
rule Upon her homed Beast astride Y *785 Cowper Tirocin. 
366 The playful jockey scow’rs the room .. astride upon the 
parlour broom. 1854 1 hackeray Xnvcomes xxx. I. 207 The 
way in which the impudent little beggar stands astride, and 
sticks his little feet out. i860 Smiles Self-Help viii. 209 
Sitting astride of a house-roof. 

b. transf and fig. 

1709 Swiet T. Tub ix. 110 When a man’s fancy gets astride 
on his reason. 1839 42 Alison Hist. Europe (18501 XII. 
Ixxix. §57. 48 Napoleon's central position astride ontheElbe, 

B. prep. With one leg on each side of, bestriding. 

1713 Guardian No. 112(1756) II. 118 It is my intention to 

sit astride the dragon upon Bow steeple. 1883 Roe in 
Harpeds Mag. Dec. 49/1 Astride bis grandpa‘s cane. 

Astridge, obs. form of Otricii. 

Astriferons, a. ?Obs. [f. L. astrifer if.astri- 
coinb. form of astrnm star + fer bearing) + ols.] 
Bearing or containing siars, starry. 

1656 in Blount Gloss. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11, iv. 508 
That vast space between Earth and the astriferous Heaven. 

Astri'ger 0 U 3 , a. ]Obs-* [f. L. astriger (f. 
as In - star + -ger bearing) + -ous.J = prec. 

1731 in Bailev. 

Astringe (astri nd^), v. Also 6-7 adstringe. 
7astring. [ad. L. a-,ad-stringPre, f. adio+stringcre 
to tie, bind.] 


1 . trans. To bind together, draw close (the or¬ 
ganic tissues); to constrict, compress; hettee, to 
render costive, constipate. 

156a Bulleyn Bk. Simples 41 b. Ivy is of a contrary.. 
facultie, adstringing, binding. 1607 Topsell Serpents 789 
Cobweb adstringeth .. and eloseth up wounds. 1620 Venner 
Via Recta vi. 95 They coarctate the breast, and astringe 
the belly.. 1725 Bradley Earn. Diet., Cinegnr.. will so 
much astringe the Fibres of the whole Body. 1875 H. 
Wood Therap. (1879! 25 Every living soft tissue.. may.. 
have its tonicity increased, or be astnnged. 

f 2 . intr. To become constricted or compressed. 

1603 I Iolland Plutarch's Mor. 819 iR.) The moister any¬ 
thing is. .given it is to cold, to astringe and congeal. 

+ 3 . trans. To bind morally or legally; to put 
under obligation or necessity ; to oblige. Obs . 

1523 State Papers Hen. VIII, I. 119 Vour Grace is not 
astringed or bounden to any charge. 1635 [Glapthorne] 
Lady Mother v. ii, Natures does astring a dewteous child 
To obey his parent. 1752 Law Spir. Love 1. 32 The desire, 
as astringing, always begets a resistance equal to itself. 

Astringency (astri nd.^ensi). Also 7 adstr-. 
[f. Astringent : see -ency.] 

1 . Astringent quality. 

1601 Hollanu Pliny \ 1. 510 Astringen^ie of Vitrioll. 1743 
tr. I leister’s Surg. 46 Caustic Medicines, which act hy their 
great astringency. 1881 A. Griffith in Sci. Gossip No. 203. 
24; The astringency of tea is due to the tannin present. 

1 * 2 . Astriction, astricted state. Obs. 

1669 W. Simpson llydrol. Chytn. 344 [ItI gives a gentle 
astringency to the Membranous Parts. 

3 ftg. Harshness, sternness, austerity. 

1823 Galt Entail H. xix. 179 The doubtful credit of any 
wiser person might produce the same astringency. 1865 
Draper Int.Dcvc/. Europe xxx. $04 The lank-haired Puritan 
. . his face corrugated with religious astringency. 

Astringent (astri nd^ent), a. and sb. [a. F. 
astringent, ad. L. astr ingen tern, pr. pple. of as- 
tringdre : see Astringe and -ent.J 

A. adj. 

1 . Having power to draw together or contract the 
soft organic tissues ; binding, constrictive, styptic. 

1541 R. Copland Galyrns Terap. 2 Hj b, I cal austere., 
a lytell adstryngent. 1620 Vennf.r Via Recta vii. 146 It is 
astringent, and therefore effectual to stop the laske. 1855 
Bain Senses <9 tut. 11. ii. § 14 Astringent substances act on 
the skin and on the mucous membranes generally. 

2 . Jig. Severe, austere, stem. 

1820 Byron yuan v. clvii, Their chastity.. Is not a thing 
of that astringent quality, Which in the North prevents pre¬ 
cocious crimes. 

f 3 . Constipated, costive. Obs. Cf. Astringency 2. 

1662 R. Mathew Cnl. Alch. $76. 98 There are some such 
whom it hath purged most of all, which otherwise have been 
most astringent. 

B. sb. An astringent medicine or substance. 

1626 Bacon Sytva § 66 Blood is stanched .. by astringents. 

1830 Lindlkv Sat. Syst. Pot. 195 The root of Statice caro* 
liniana is one of the most powerful astringents. 

Astri ngently, adv. [l. prcc. +-ly-\] In an 
astringent manner. 

1865 Bushnkll Vicar. Sacr. Introd. {1868) 24 The defini¬ 
tions operate astringently. 

Astringer (astri nd#5j\ [f. Astringe v. + 
-eh 1 .] That which astringes, an astringent. 

1662 R. Mathew Uni. Alch. § 75. 97 When through im¬ 
patience he had got some violent astringer.. he was all tom 
in his Limbs. 

Astringer, var.Au.sTi i.nger, keeperofgoshawks. 
Astringing (astri-nd^ir)), ppl. a. [f. Astringe 
v. + -ING-.J Binding together, astringent. 

175a 1 .AW' Spir. Love 1.11816' 25 The first property of nature 
.. is an attracting, astringing, and compressing desire. 

Astri’ngingness. ran- 9 , [f. prec. + -ness.] 
Astringent quality, astringency. 

1732 in Bailey. 

l! A’Strion. Obs. [L., dim. of Or. a<rrqp staL] 
A kind of precious stone; ‘ no description can 
letter suit the asteriated crystals of sapphire, 
which exhibit a brilliant six-sided star in its centre* 
(Westropp). Cf. Astkria, Astroite. 

[<-1300 Land Colcaygne in E. E. P. (1862) 158 Carbuncle 
and asti line. I 1398 1 revisa Earth. De P. R. xvi. xv. 558 
Astrion is a precyous stone of Vnde nyghe lyke to crystall. 
t$67 MapletGV. Forest 3 Astrion is a gem.. in whose centre 
.. acertaine light is seene shining. i6ot Ch ester Love's Mar. 
Ixxxviii. (18781 101 Kuidos, Iris, Dracontites, and Astrion. 
1874 Westropp Precious Stones 65 Astrion—star sapphire. 

+ Astri potent, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. astri- 
comb, form of astrum star + potent-cm powerful.] 
yaving power over or ruling the stars. 

1500 MS. Hart. 2251. 80b iHalliw.) The high astripo¬ 
tent auctor of alle. 

Astro- (ac*stm), repr. Gr. dtrrpo- stem and comb, 
form of aerpop ‘star.’ In compounds formed in 
Greek itself, as astronomy, aoTpovofta ; in others 
formed in L.; and in many of mod. formation : as 

Astro-alchemist, one who mingled astrology 
and alchemy. A stro-chronolo gical a., pertain¬ 
ing to the chronology and periods of the heavenly 
bodies. A strolitho logy, the scientific study of 
meteoric stones (1850 Sowerby Pop. Min. 218). 
Astroma gical a., pertaining to star-divination, 
astromantic. A^strophanometer [Gr. <f>av6s 
bright, rb <pav6v brightness: see -meter], obs. equi¬ 
valent of Astrometer (1S30 Ediit. Ency cl. ill. 1). 
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t A strophile, a lover of the stars. Astrophobia, 
fear of the influence of the stars. Astro-photo- 
meter, an apparatus for measuring the intensity 
of a star’s light; hence A:strophotorae‘trical a. 
Astrophyllite [Gr. <pvKKov leaf + -itk], an ortho¬ 
rhombic mineral of yellow colour and micaceous 
composition, occurring sometimes in stellate groups 
(Dana). Astrophysical a., relating to stellar 
physics, or the study of the physical structure of 
the stars. Astro-theology, that part of theo- 
logy which may be deduced from the study of the 
stars; a religious system founded upon the obser¬ 
vation of the heavens. 

1876 M. Col .lists Midn. to Midn. lll.lv. 29 The ’astro- 
Mchymist regarded him with contemplative compassionate 
eyes. 1851 Househ . IVds. Mar. 545 Who is to check his 
* astro-chronological commutation? 165a Gaulf. Ma east rom. 

73 In “astromagicall diviners.. when astrological! magick 
had its first possession among men. 1708 Mottkux Rabelais 
Prol., I have.. look’d out whatever all the *Astrophyles.. 
have thought. 1871 Alger Future Lifebo\ Bitten by some 
theological fear which has given him the * acrophobia. 
1876 Chambers A siren. 481 An elaborate catalogue of 206 
conspicuous stars arranged progressively in the order of 
brightness as determined hy an *astro-photometer. 1878 
A siren. See. Notices XXXV] II. 65 On a new *a«troplioto- 
metrical method. 1881 C. Young Sun 166 The new "‘astro- 
physical observatories at Potsdam and Mention. *7*4 Dek- 
ham (title) * Astro-Theology, ora Demonstration of the Being 
and attributes of God, from a survey of the heavens. 1882 
Q. Rez>. July 131 The “astro-theology of Chaldaa. 

t Astro bolism. Med. Obs. [ad. L. astrobo- 
listmts, a. Gr. doTpofiokiopus. f. daTpofiokifaoOai to 
be sun-stricken, (.aorpo-v star + $oki£-uv to smite. 
Cf. F. astrohoHsmc.] Sudden paralysis atlributed 
to the malign influence of a planet or star; sun¬ 
stroke ; blasting-of plants in the dog-days. 

1721 Bailey, A st robot ism, a Blasting or Planet Striking. 
1853 in Mayne E.x/i. Lex. 

Astrogeny (astqrd.^eni). [f. Astro- + Gr. 
-yfvcta. birth, origin.] The doctrine of the origin 
or evolution of the stars; astrogony. 

1880 Webster cites H. Spencer. 

AstrogHOSy (astrp-gnesi). [ad. mod.L. astro - 
gnosia, f. Gr. aorpo- star+ -7 votaia 7wff’5 know¬ 
ledge.] Knowledge of the stars ; spec . that part 
of astronomy which treats of the fixed stars. 

1 1753 CiiAMnERS Cycl.Su/p., Astrognosia.] 1871 Ottk tr. 
Humboldt's Cosrn. 30 ( Heading) Astrognosy fine Domain 
of the Fixed S tarsi. 

Astrogony (astrp-g^ni). [f. Astro- + Gr.-7owa 
production.] The doctrine of the generation or 
formation of the stars; stellar cosmogony. 1 lence 
Astrogo*nic a. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 17 Dec. 329 ! i Saturn is the only excep¬ 
tion to physical astrogonic law-, /bid., I spoke of cosmogony 
and astrogony. 1881 Dublin Rein Ser. in. V. 236 Pesch s 
dissertation on astrogony. 

Astrography (astrp-grafi). [f. Astro- + Gr. 
-ypaipla writing, description.] ‘ The science of de¬ 
scribing the stars’ J.; the mapping of the heavens. 

1740 B. Martin BibL Techn. xvii. 325 Uranotogy.. may be 
considered under the following branches: II ctiography .. 
Astrography. 1810 J. Greig (title) Astrography; or the 
Heavens displayed. 

Astroite (arstr0|3it). [ad. L. astroites (lfliny’b 
f. Gr. aorpo- star: see -tte.] lit. A * star-stone.’ 

1 . A gem known to the ancients, apparently the 
same as the Astrion. 

1601 Holland Pliny xxxvu. ix.(R.) As touching astroites, 
nianie make great account of it. 1617 Minsk ku, Astroite, 
a precious stone. 1675 Ogilby Brit. 12 Star-like Stones 
called Astroyts, formerly of great esteem. 1750 Leonard us' 
Mirr. Stones 68 Astroites, Astrion, Asterias, or Asterites, is a 
white Stone approaching to Christal. 

+ 2 . Any star-shaped mineral or fossil, c.g. the 
joints of pentacrinites. Obs. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1.536 Stones called Astroites, 
which resemble little starres joyned with one another. 1724 
De Fob, etc. Tour Gt . Brit. (ed. 4' 11 .326 iD.} Certain stones 
about the breadth of a silver peny and thickness of an half- 
crown, called astroites or star-stones, being fine pointed like 
a star and flaL 1728 Lewis in Phit. Trans . XXXV. 491 
Stones resembling Shells of the Escallop and Cockle kind .. 
with some Astroites. 

3 . Zool. A species of madrepore. 

1708 in Phil. Trans. XXVI. 77 The Astroite, an Irregular 
Coralline-stone, naturally Engrav’n with Asterisks. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat. 11 . 175 Those of the coral class as 
madrepores, millepores, astroites. 1848 Dana Zooph. vii. 
§ 112. no The Pontes.. graduate into the Astrampora:, and 
thence to the Astroites. 

Astrolabe (arstrdli^b). Forms: 4- astro¬ 
labe; 4-5 astre-, astrylabo, astre-, astra-, astro-, 
astrilabie, -labye ; astre-, astro-, astel-labre, 
astro-laboure, 5 astyllabyre, astyTlaby, 6 as- 
troloby, -ie, 7 astralobe (astrolabie). [a. OF. 
astrelabe , and ad. med.I,. astrolabium, f. Gr. aorpo- 
\a&ov (in same sense), orig. adj. ‘star-taking’ (sc. 
instrument), f. aorpov star + Ka&- take. The forms 
in astre-, etc. were of OF. origin, as also the end¬ 
ing -tabe; -lahic, - laby, was prob. adaptation of 
med.I... - labium , and -labre of a med.L. coriuption 
*-labrum, after candelabrum , etc.] 


An instrument formerly used to take altitudes, and 
to solve other problems of practical astronomy. 

The actual form and structure of the astrolabe of course 
varied greatly with the progress of astronomy, and the pur¬ 
poses for which the instrument was intended; its most com¬ 
plex form, as described by Tycho Brahe, passed into the 
modern Equatorial. The chief types were : 

a. A portable Armilla, or arrangement of armillary circles. 

b. A planisphere, representing tnc circles of the heavens in 
the plane of the equinoctial, with movable sights. 

c. A graduated brass rin* with movable label or index- 
turning upon the centre, used simply to take altitudes (the 
Sea Astrolabe). 

1366 Maunpev. xvii. r8o, I my self have niesured it by the 
Astrolabre. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 23 (11 arl ; M S. c 1415) 
Hisalmagest.. his astrylahe \other 15 th c. MSS. astrclabie, 
•labre, astcllabre, astro-laboure 1 . C1391— Astro/. Prob x 

To lerne the tretis of the astrclabie. . Asuffisauntastrnlanie 
as for owre orizonte [also, passim, astrolabie, astrilabiel. 
1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 64 With him his astrolahe he name. 
Which was of fine gold precious With points and cercles 
merveilotts. 1440 Pron/p. Part'., Astyllabyre, instrument 
1499 Astyrlabyi, Astrolabium . c 1525 Skelton Speke 
Parrot 137 In the astroloby To pronostycate. 1594 Blun- 
devil Exerc. (7th ed.) in. it. viii. 387 Having taken the Mcri- | 
dian altitude.. with your Astrolabe or Quadrant. 1594 J. 
Davis Seaman's Seer. 11607* 2The Astrolabie and Quadrant 
being instruments very vneertaine for Sea observations. 
a 1626 Bp. And r ewes Serm. 118561 I. 255 Never a Chaldean 
of them all could take it with his astrolahe. 1834 Penny 
Cycl. 11 . 525 Hipparchus is the fir*t who can be supposed to 
have made use of an astrolabe. 1837 Whkwell / 1 is/. Induet. 
Sc. m. iv. § 311857.1 1 - 156 I o ascertain the position ofthe sun 
with regard to the ecliptic .. an instrument called an astro¬ 
labe, was invented, of which wc have a description in Ptolemy. 

Astrolabical (testrolarbikal), a. [f. prcc. + 
-iCAb.] Of, or pertaining to, an astrolabe. 

1613 Purchas Pilgr. iv. x. I. 344 By his own Astrolabicall 
observation. 

Astrolatry astrplatri). [f. Astro- f (lr. \n- 
rpua worship: see -lathy. Cf. mofl.F. astro- 
id trie.] The worship of the heavenly bodies. 

1678 CunwoRTH Intelt. Syst. 503 Creature-worship, now 
vulgarly called idolatry*. . astro-latry, and dentono-latry. 
1877 Shields Pinal Philos. 4S3 Astronomy ,, having groped 
through the two preceding stage* of astrolatry and astrology. 

t Astrolog, -logue. Obs. [a, F. astrologue, 
ad. L. astro log-as, a. Gr. darpoKoy-os astronomer; 
prop. adj. ‘telling the stars. 1 ] - Astrologer. 

1375 Barbour Bruce tv. 707 It war gret mastry Till ony 
astrolog to say, This sail fall heir, and on this day. 1508 
Dunbar Lament x, Art magician is and asirologis, Rethoris, 
logitianis, theologis. a 1723 D’Uheky Plague Impert. I>.) 

I am a physician too.. an astrologue infallible. 

AstroToga:ster. V Obs. [a<l. It. astrologastro 
‘a foolish lying astrologer,’ f. astrologo Astro¬ 
loger : see -aster.] 

1622 Hkylin Cosmogr. in. (1673! 113/1 At last every Astro- 
logaster or Figure (linger was called a Chaldaran. 16861 »oad 
Ce/est. Bod. 111. iii. 456 ‘ 1 'he re fore we give the Poet leave .. 
to call us Astrologastcrs. 

t Astrologe. Obs. Also 4 astro logy, and 
in L. form astrologia. [a. OF. astrologe, corrup¬ 
tion of aristoloche {arstoloche, as/robe he), by 
confusion with the more familiar word.] I he herb 
Aristoi/tiiia. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 132 11 is herhe is astrology. Which 
folweth his astronomy. 1548 Turner Xarnes 0/ 1 tabes 83 
Bistorta . . is called in the south countrey Astrologia. 1608 
Topskll Serpents 622 The root of aram, and astrologe .. is 
most effectual against the hi tings of serpents. 1706 Phillips, 
Astrologe, otherwise call’d Birthwort, and Hart-wort. 

Astrologer (astrp-lod^ai). [f. Astrology, or 
perhaps from astrofog-icn, -an {astro'logen in 
Chaucer), by substitution of -er, the native ending 
of the agent, for the F. -icn. Cf. Astronomer.] 

+ 1 . An observer of the stars, a practical astrono¬ 
mer. Obs. (When astrologer and astronomer began 
to be differentiated, the relation between them was, 
at first, the converse of the present usage.) 

’382 Wyclie Bible Pref. F>p.(i8-o) 66/1 Astronomers, astro- 
logerys, fisissians. 1440 Promp. / 'a rt>. 16 Astrologe re, A st ro¬ 
te gus. 1581 M arbeck Bk. o/Notes 77 The Astrologer is he that 
knoweth the course and motions of the heavens, and teach* 
eth the same, which is a virtue, if it passe not his lioiides, 
and he become of an Astrologer an Astronomer, a 1625 Boys 
lVks. (16301645 An Astrologer expert in his art, forctclleth an 
eclipse of the Sunne. 1676 Evelvn Mem. (1857) 11 .115 Dined 
with me Mr. Flam.stcd, the learned astrologer and mathe¬ 
matician, whom his Majesty had established in the new Ob¬ 
servatory in Greenwich Park. 

f 2 . Applied to the cock, as watchman of the 
night and announcer of the sunrise. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyhts hi. 1366 Whan that the cok, com¬ 
mune astrologer, Gan to his brest to bete, and afftyr, crowe. 
1430 Lydg. Chron . Troy t. vi. 1444 Pol. Poems 1859) 11.2i6 
Comoun astrologeer, as folk expert weel knowe .. Sumtyme 
hih and Rumtymc he syngith lowe. 

3 . One who professes astrology in the modern 
sense; who pretends to judge of the influence of 
the stars upon human affairs. 

1601 Holland Pliny x ii. Jvi. (R.^The above-named astro¬ 
logers affirmed, that a man could not possibly passe the 
space of 90 degrees from the ascendent or erection of his 
nativities. 1611 Bint.E Dan. i. 20 Ten times better then all 
the Magicians and Astrologers that were in all his Realme 
(Wyclik, witches; Purvey, astronomyens; Coverdale, 
charmers; Genre, astrologians]. 1722 Dr Foe Mem.Carat, 
x Under the government of what star [1 was born] I was 
never astrologer enough to examine. 1875 B. Taylor Eaust 
I. 233 The astrologer Nostradamus was born at St. Reinv. 


t Astrolo'gian, so. and <7. Obs . Also 4 as- 
trologcn, 4-6 -ien. [a. OF. astrologien, f. astro- 
logic, or L. astrologia, as if ad. I.. *aslrobgi-dnus; 
cf. ehrestien, italien, etc. Subseq. assimilated to 
L. spelling: cf. theologian. (Accented astro'logon, 
-ian, from 14th to 17th c. ] 

A. sb. A professor of astrology, an Astrologer. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wi/e's Prol. 324 The wise Astrologen 
3 MS .; -ien 2; -es 1] daun Ptholomc. ^1391 — A s/rot. 
Prol. 2, I nam but a lewd coinpilatour of the labour of olde 
Astrologli]eiis. 1483 Caxton Cato Dij, He made all hy* 
astrologiens to be gadred .. to gyder. 1570 Dee Math. 
Pre/. 25 i'he common and vulgare Astrologien, or Practises 
1583 Bible Dan. ii. 2 ’I'he inchanters, and the astrolog ian-, 
and the sorcerer*. 1630 J. Taylor li 'bs. 1.68 ■'’x 'I he Jewes, 
th' Egyptians, Caldies, Per.-ians,^ Devised Art- and were 
Astrologians. 1693 Phil. Trans. XV 11 . 799 i he-c excluded 
the Astrologians and Diviners from their Habitations. 

B. adj. Dealing with astrology, astrological. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. \. ii. t. iv, Amongst those a-trolo- 

gian trcati-es. 1646 Gauli. Cases Cense. 26 The Astrologian, 
Star re-gazing, Planetary, Prognosticating Witch. 

Astrologic (svstudp'dajik , a. and sb. [Ulti¬ 
mately ad. Gr. dciTpoboym-vs of an astrologer, f. da- 
r/>oA<>7-oy(see Astr< hk:y anti -ic'; probably imme¬ 
diately after Y.astroiogitfuc or med. 1 ..astrologie-us .] 
A. adj. Oforbclongingtoastrologyorastrologers. 
1648 Jos. Beaumont Pysehe xix. cix, Persians A-trologitk 
Skill. *1686 Goad Celest. Bod. 11. viii. 333 Making iii Aspects 
in Astrologic account. 1762 Churchill Ghost 1. Poem-1709 1 . 
162 That ancient people .. Gaz’d on the Stars, observ'd their 
motions. And suck’d in Astrologic notions. 

t B. sb. pi. (after med I., astrologien, Gr. ra na- 
TpnKoyiud ; in quol. title of a treatise) Matters or 
facts of astrology. 

x 5<>9 J. S\nfori) . l^rippds Van. Artes 72 Julius Firmicus 
in his Astrologike*. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 1. i. 5 The three 
aforesaid Books, immediately following the A-trologicks. 

Astrolo gical, a. [f. prcc. -r -al 1 J 
1 . Of the nature of, or dealing with, astrology, 
a. In the earlier sense ; Astronomical. 

1591 Phrcivall Sp. Diet., Astrologal. Astronomical, A.-lro» 
logical. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, h.p. ^4 Many excellent 
discourses, Medicall. Naturall, and Astrologicall. 1704 
IIearne Duet. Hist. 11714 I. 13 Whoever look* for the New 
Moon in the Astrological Calendar, will often find Faster 
observ’d a week too late. 

b. Pertaining to astrology* as now applied. 

1591 Nashk t title Wonderful), strange and miraculous 
Astrological Prognostication for this yeer of our I.ord (iod. 
1834 Penny Cycl. II. 538 In the second century, the whole 
world was astrological; and even Ptolemy was infected. 

Astrolo gically, adv. [f. prcc. + -1 y -.] 1 n an 

astrological manner; by or according to astrology. 

1603 SirC. Hkvdon /ltd. Astro/.\i. 252 [ He) seeketh Astro- 
logically to he satisfied vnto his questions. 1659 Gmibukv 
\title\ Nativity of the late King Charles, asirologically and 
faithfully performed. 1869 I )irck«> in Eng. Meek. 2 Apr. 25,2 
Mankind rank asirologically as being of four temperaments. 

Astrologize (astrpdod^aiz’), [f- Gr. narpo- 
Kby-os (see Astrolog) + -izk. (ir. had dvrpo^oyt- 
fiv and dffrpouo/tt^it'.] 

1 . To examine or work oul by astrology. 

a 1733 North Exam. 11. iv. 7 136. 301, I have elsewhere 
astrologiscd this Case of the Faction prevailing at Oxford. 

2. intr. practise or study a.stiology. rare'~ n . 

>755 in Johnson, 

t Astrolcrgoma ge. Obs. rare~ l . [f. Gr. da- 
rpo\oyo-% (see Ahtuouh:) + pidyos Magian, Mack.] 
An astrological diviner or wizard. 

1635 Hevwood Hierarch. Vll. 445 And as in these, so like¬ 
wise in past ages, He wanted not hi* Astrologomages. 

Astro-logous, a. [U'f. homologous, elc.j - As- 

TK«’LOGICAL. 

1817 Byron in Lett, cclviii. <1866'335 The luotuli of my 
birth—and various other astrologous matter*. 

Astrologue: see Astrolog. 

• Astrology (astrp'lod^i . Forms: 4 7 arStro- 
logie, 4- astrology, [a. K. astrologic (14th c. in 
Littrc), ad. L. astrologia, a. Gr. darpoKoyia * ac- 
i count of the stars,’ f. dorp 0 A 07-os ‘telling of the 
stars,’ subst. ‘one who tells of the stars, an astro¬ 
nomer,’ f. darpov star + -Koycs speaking, telling, 
f. A<7-ct v to tell, speak. ’Aorpobbyos and d^rpo- 
Ao7ia were the earlier terms in Gr.; subsequently 
darpovufios and dorpovopia were intrcKluced : see 
Astronomy. Astrologia was likewise the earlier 
and pop. word in L., \shere also astrouomia took 
its place as the scientific term, while astrologia 
passed into the sense of ‘star-divination.’ In OF. 
and ME. astronomic seems to lie the earlier and 
general word, astrologic having been subseq. intro¬ 
duced for the ‘art’ or practical application of astro¬ 
nomy to mundane affairs, and thus gradually limited 
by 17th c. to the reputed influences of the stars, 
unknown to science. Not in Shakspere.] 

1. gen. Practical astronomy; the practical appli¬ 
cation of astronomy as an art to human uses ; es/. 
(in later usage) to the prediction of events natural 
or moral. 

The original distinction between Astronomy the science, 
and Astrolog)’ the art, is clearly expressed by Gower Con/. 
III. 105-135. Chaucer’s Treatise on the Astrolabe wa- a 
work of‘astrology,’ i.e. practical astronomy. 
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* Astrology' was of two kinds: 
fa. Natural Astrology ': the calculation and fore¬ 
telling of natural phenomena, as the measurement 
of time, fixing of Easter, prediction of tides and 
eclipses; also of meteorological phenomena. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce iv. 693 Astrology, Quhar-ihrou clerkis 
..May knaw coniunctione of plancttis. *1391 Chaucer 
Astro/. Prol. 3 A grcl part of the general rewTcs of theorik 
in astrologie. 1570 Dee Math. PreJ\ 23 Astrologie, is an 
Arte Mathematical!. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Cause, in. ii. 
<1654* 178 Natural! Astrology, when it keepes it selfe within 
its due hounds is lawful!. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric . i1681> 
264 The use of this part of Astrology.. by the Farmer as hy 
the Sayler. 

This sense ie.\c. in Hist.} became obs. in 17th c., all the 
regular physical phenomena passing into the domain of 
Astronomy, and those that concerned the presumed influence 
of the moon and planets on the weather, etc., being called 
Astro- meteorology. 

b .Judicial Astrology', the art of judging of the 
reputed occult and non-physical influences of the 
stars and planets upon human affairs; star-divina¬ 
tion, astromancy. 0 *he only meaning of * Astro¬ 
logy’ since end of 17th c.) 

‘ Judiciary or judicial Astrology, which we commonly 
call simply. If trology. is thai which pretends to foretell moral 
events, i.c. such as have a dependence on the free will and 
agency of man; as if that were directed by the stars.* 
Chambers Cy*.l. 1727. 

1*393 f'OWER in. 107 Assembled with astronomy Iseke that 
like astrology, t he which in jugemcmsaccoinpieth Thcfteci, 
what every sierre amouuteth. j t 1560 G. < Jyi.by title 1 An 
Admonition against Astrology Judicially and other curiosities 
that reygne now in the World [iransL Calvin], 1597 Br. 
II xlu.Sg/. n. vii,Thou damned mock art. and thou brain* 
sick talc Of old astrology. 1649 Cases Cause, in. ii.11654* 
179 1 ‘hat other Calculator)*, or figure-casting Astrology is 
presumptuous and unwarrantable. 1652 W. Rowland [title 
Judicial Astrology judicially condemned. 1765 Tucker J.t. 
A 'at. II. 466 Astrology is the pretended knack of telling 
fortunes by the stars. 1845 J ■ Saunders Piet. ting. I*ifc 175 
In astrology.. the heavens were divided into twelve parts or 
houses. 1869 Daily AV««’j 9 Dec., Yesterday, .a cunons ac¬ 
tion for trespass was brought by a herbalist and astrologer.. 
illustrating the manner in which astrology flourishes in 
London at the present time. 

+ 2 . = Astronomy i. Cf. Astrologer i. Obs. 

1660 SiAXLKV Ilist. Philos. 11701'246/2 A Boy or ignorant 
fellow knows not that the Sun is greater than the Karth, 
l>ecause he is ignorant of Astrology. 1807 Robinson A rchrot. 
Gr. in. xxv. 330 The writers of fables say that Ohpaeix;,, was 
the Father of all the Cods, and.. the inventor of Astrology. 

Astrology. Herb.: see Astrologk. 
Astromancer arstivnuumsaj . rare. [f. next 
+ -kr ; cf. nee romancer.} A diviner by the stars. 
1652 ( •At le Magasirom. 335 Of a*tromancers turning pan* 
lunianccrs, etc. 

Astromancy vsc’slwmicmsi). rare. [ad. med.D. 
astromauiia, a. Ur. darpupavTfia, f. aarpo- star + 
navTtla divination: see -mangy.] Divination by 
the stars ; ‘ astrology’ in the modem sense. 

1652 (\ m lk Magastrom. 165 What difference bei wi\t astro* 
inancy, magomauev, or magastromancy.. and all these*/ 

Astromantic (ivstroimvntik), a. and sb. [ad. 
(ultimately^ Gr. aarpopavTiK-vs j>ertaining to an 
niTpofiavris, f. aarpo- star + pavris diviner.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to astromancy. 

1660 H, More Myst. Cod/, vu. xvii. 360 Three fine Fools 
so goodly gay in their Astromantick Disguises. 

B. sb. A professor of astromancy; an astromaneer. 
1652 C.u’le Magas front. 63 Whether the >ki I fullest astro- 

mantick .. be not convinced. 

Astro-meteorology (aNstroimTUiorpdod/ji). 
[f. Astro- + Meteorology.] The investigation 
of the (alleged) influence upon the weather, climate, 
etc. of planetary and stellar phenomena, such as 
sun-spots, phases of the moon, comets, meteors, 
planetary conjunctions. This was a branch of the 
older natural astrology \ and the term is often ap¬ 
plied to a pretended prognostication of theweathei, 
which is no better than modem ‘astrology.* 

1 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supb., A$t route teorologia, the art of 
foretelling the weather, and its changes, from the aspects 
and configurations ofthe moon and planets.] 1862 Scot. Rev. 
402 Men had transformed Astro-meteorology into meteor¬ 
ology, or weather-lore into the science of the Atmosphere. 

Hence Astrometeorological (u:strtf|m/-ti6r<V 
lfd^ikal), a ., and Astrometeorologist (erstn?,- 
m/btiorp-lodypst). 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 893 Earthquakes he shews., to 
!>e caused by the Stars, according to the Principles of the 
Astro-meteorological Art. 1864 Intetl. Observ. No. 32. 104 
'l*he Astro-meteorologisK, as they call themselves. 1866 
Loud. Rev. 1 Dec. 506/2 I.unarists, cyclists, and astro* 
meteorologists.. have been utterly baffled in their vaticina¬ 
tion*. 1869 F. Pratt in ling. Medt. 19 Mar. 587/3 My only 
connection with Zadkiel Mas one of opposition to him in 
the Astro-Meteorological Society. 

Astrometer (astr/rm/tai). [f. Astro- + Gr. 
pthpov measure.] An instrument for measuring 
the apparent relative magnitude of the stars. 

1830 in lid in. Rncycl. 11 .582. 1867 77 Cn am rk rs A stron. 

748 A useful astrometer for determining star-magnitudes. 

Astrometry (astrpmtetri), [f. Astro- + Gr. 
-ficrpia measurement.] The measurement of the 
apparent relative magnitude of the stars. 

1867 77 Chambers A stron. 913. 

Astromyen, var. form of Astronomies. 


Astronomer (a.str/nioi»;>j}. Korins: 4-6 as- 
tronomyer, 5-6 astronomier, 5- astronomer. 
[Formed on Astronomy, or rather on the earlier 
astronomy-cn by substituting the native agent-end¬ 
ing -er for F. -cn t -an. Afterwards contracted so 
as to seem formed directly on Gr. aarpovbp- os, or 
F. astro no me + -er. Cf. aslrolog-cr , philosoph-er .] 
One who studies astronomy; one skilled in the 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies. Astronomer 
Royal : the official title of the astronomer who has 
charge of one of the royal, or national, observatories 
of Great Britain. 

1366 Maunokv. v. 45 In that Conlree ben the gode Asiro- 
nomyeres. 1480 Caxyos Citron. Png. 1. (152016/1 Athlasyc 
great astronouiyer. 1523 Ld. Berners Proiss. I. xlii. 57 
Kyng Robert of Cicyle.. was a great astronomyer. 1530 
Palsgr. 6^4^, I nombre, as an astronomer doth his thing 
by aulgorisme. 1580 Lupton Too Good to be ZV/zci Wright > 
Chesse, the astronomer's game, and the philosopher's game. 
a 1704 Locke (J-> Astronomers m> longer doubt of the motion 
of the planets about the sun. 1742 Young St. Th. ix. 771 An 
undevout Astronomer is mad. 1838 Penny Cycl. A. 297 
Flamsteed was appointed [1674] astronomer royal, or, as the 
uarranl ran ‘astronomical observator,’and carried on his 
observations at the queen’s house in Greenwich Park. 1874 
Motley Rarncvcld 1. i. 28 Protecting the astrologer, when 
enlightened theologians might have hanged the astronomer. 

b. In early use it included the ‘astrologer’; and, 
when the two terms began to be differentiated, was 
sometimes distinctively so used : see Astrologer. 

1388 Wvclif 2 Citron, xxxiii. 6 lie hadde M'ith hymastro- 
noinyers and enchauntcris.. that disseyven niennus wittis. 
a 1577 Gascoigne prnites 0/ II /iivriK.i These astronomers 
thinke, ulicrc Mars doth raigne, That all debate and dis- 
eorde must be rife. 1606 Suaks. Tr. <y Cr. v. i. 100 When lie 
per formes, astronomers foretell it. 1611 Tourneur Ath. 
Trag, v. i, t hou ignorant Astronomer Whose wand’ring 
speculation seekes among The planets for men’s fortunes. 

c. Astronomer’s Ring; a modification of the 
Sea Astrolabe. Astronomer's Staff: the Alm.x- 
C A N T A R * ST A FF. 

*55* K ecokde Pat/no. A ’ttozid. 11. Pref.,The arteofmeasur- 
yng by the astronomers staflfe, and by the astronomers ryng. • 
[1570 I >KK Math. Pref. 19 I’hc helpe of his .. Staflfe Astro- 
uomicall. 1594 Blcnoevil P.ten. mi. xxxvi. 712 Seeke by 
your Astronomical! Ring .. to know what houre it is.] 
Astronomic (a^stronpinik*, a. [a. F. as/rono- 
mitjue , ad. D. aslronomic-its, a. Gr. ao-rpovopttc-bs, 
f. darpoi'fip/n: see Astronomy and -ic\] Of or 
belonging to astronomy. 

1712 Black more Creation 11. iJJ Can he not pass an astro- 
nomick line? 1789 Com per Queens Visit x ix, More than 
astronomic eyes. 1857 M. Miller test. Rocks iv. 159 All 
theologians have now received the astronomic doctrines. 

Astrono mical, a. [f. prec. + -.uA] 

1 . Connected with, bearing upon, dealing with 
astronomy. (Cf. an Astronomical Society with an 
astronomic fact.) Astronomical year: one of which 
the length is determined by astronomical obser¬ 
vations, apart from conventional reckoning. As¬ 
tronomical ring, staff : see Astronomer c. 

1556 Rkuordk Cast. Ktnmd. Pref. 11 If Astronomical! ac- 
compt were not. 1588 A. King Cantstns' Catech. I. iij, Ac¬ 
cording to ye astronomicall calculation. 1692 Bentley 
Boyle Led. ti. 47 Aratus theCilician, in whose Astronumical 
Poem this passage is iiowextant. 1818 Hazi.itt Png. fWts 
i. 18701 12 There can never be another Jacob's Dream. 
Since that lime the heavens have gone further off, and grown 
astronomical. 1855 Lewis Parly Rom. Hist. v. § 11 A solar 
eclipse .. on the 21st of June in the astronomical year 399 b.c. 

2. cl tipi, as sb. pi. 

j 15^4 Blunuev il lixcrc. 1. xxvii. 73 M ultiplication of Astro¬ 
nomical Fractions.] 1706 Phillips, Astronomical Numbers 
or AstronomicaK See Sexagesimal Fractions. 1751 Cham¬ 
bers Cyil.i Astronotnica/s, a name used by some M-riters for 
sexagesimal fractions, on account of their use in astronomical 
calculations. 

Astronomically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly’-*.] In 
an astronomic or astronomical manner; according 
to astronomy or astronomic principles. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Const, hi. i. |T.) Images astronomic¬ 
ally framed. 1794 Sullivan / 7 «c< Nat. 1 .219 Astronomically 
speaking, the greatest cold should be felt at the latter end 
of December. 1856 KaneW/t/. Exp. 11 . 404 The headlands 
. . were generally determined astronomically. 

t Astronomien, -an. Obs. Also -yen, as¬ 
tromyen. [a. OF. astronomien , f. astronomic or 
L. aslronomia, like chreslien , it alien, as if repr. a 
L. *a$tronomidnu$. Astromyen was a phonetic 
reduction. Cf . astrologien,-an.] The earlier word 
for Astronomer (including astrologer ). 

c 1300 A'. Alts. 136 He is an astromyen. c 1340 Hampole* 
Prose Tr. 9 Aslronomyenes byhaldes he daye, and h c houre, 
and ]>u poynte )>at man cs borne in. 1388 Wyclie Matt. ii. 

1 lx> l astromyenes canien fro the ce.st to Jerusalem. 1393 
Gower Con/. 1 1 . 230 Which w'as an astronomien, And eke a 
great magicien. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 403/2 The kyng.. 
assemblid Ix astrouomyens. c 1500 Partenay 12 Neuer better 
astronomian might l>e. 

Astronomize astrpiomaiz), v. [f. Astro¬ 
nomy: see -izkJ intr. To pursue astronomy; to 
act or speak astronomically. 

168* SirT. Browne Chr. Morals (1756)^7 llius they aslro- 
nomiz’d in caves. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth lit. 44 It is a 
great question .. whether Moses did either philosophize or 
astronomize in that description. 1848 H. Rogers Ess. I. vi. 
311 Thales.. aslronomising as lie M'alked. 


Astronomy (aslrp-nomi). Forms: 3-7 as¬ 
tronomic, 3 astronom^e, 4 astxonemy, 4*6 
astronomye, (5 astrony,) 6 astronamye, 4 as¬ 
tronomy. [a. OF. astronomic (nth c. in Littre), 
ad. \j. astronomia , a. Gr. aarpovoptia, n. of quality 
f. uorpoybpL-os ‘star-arranging,’ ‘one who arranges 
or classes the stars*; f. aarpo-v star + -vopos ‘dis¬ 
tributing, arranging,’ f. vip-uv to distribute, ar¬ 
range, order. ’Aorpovopos was a later word than 
u<jTpo\byos, and probably at first applied to those 
who mapped out the constellations ; hence, both 
in Gr. and L., aslronomia was a later and more 
scientific term than astrologia, which at length 
acquired the modem sense of astrology or star- 
prognostication. But in OF. and early Eng., as¬ 
tronomic seems to have been the term first used, 
and to have embraced the whole field of the 
ancient astrologia. Snbseq. astrologie was adopted 
for the art or practice of astronomy, and gradually, 
though not completely before the 17th c., astro¬ 
nomy and astrology ' took their current senses.] 

The science which treats of the constitution, rela¬ 
tive positions, and motions of the heavenly bodies; 
that is, of all the bodies in the material universe 
outside of the earth, as well as of the earth itself 
in its relations to them. 

1205 Lay. 24298 ]>e craft is ihatc Astronomie I1250 adds In 
Gjzcr ktinnes spcche], c 1250 Gen. <y Ex. 792 And hum lerede, 
M-itterlike, Astronomize and arsmetike. 1340 Hampolk Pr. 
Cause. 7606 Gret clerkes of clergy, J>at has bene Icred'nF 
astrmwniy And knnMcs constellacyouns. 1432 50 tr. 

lligdcn vu. ii. (1879* VII. 271 A man mstructe gretely in 
astrony and in geometry. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. xiii. 39 
Astronomye, M hiche is of all clergye the ende. 1570 Bil¬ 
lingsley Euclid v, Inlrod. 126 The whole arte of Astronomy 
teacheth to measure proportions of tymes and mouinges. 
1605 I immk Qnersit. 1. i. 1 The /Egyptians had a most sin¬ 
gular knowledge of Astronomy. 1869 Dunkin Midn. Sky j 
Astronomy has for ages been one of the most popular of 
the sciences. 

f b. In earlier usage it included also the alleged 
relations of the heavenly bodies to human action, 
subset], distinguished as Astrology. Obs. 

e 1300 A*. A/is. 137 Astronomye and nygre maun eye. 1393 
Langl. /*. PI. C. xxiL 244 To seo and 10 seye *M-hat sholde 
by-fallc.. As a.stronomyens horw astronomye. 1494 Fabvan 
vu. 490 So lernyd in astronomy y* she toke vpon her to 
shew e thynges to come. 1540 Boorde (title) l*lie pryncyplcs 
of Asironamyc the whiche diligently perscrutyd is in maner 
a pronosticaeyon tu the worldes end. c x6oo Siiaks. Sottn. 
xiv, Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck, And yet 
methinks l have astronomy. 17*8 De Foe Sysi. Magidt I. 
i. 21 In Astronomy the first sootnsayers founa the secret in¬ 
fluences of the stars upon the surface of the earth. 

For the distinction between Astronomy and As> 
trology* in early use, see Astrology. 
Astrophanometer, -phile, etc.: see Astro-. 
t A strophel. Obs. [perh. corruption of astro * 
phyllum — star-leaf; Nares suggests o {Aster 7 'ri- 
polium .] Name of a plant mentioned by Spenser, 
which has not been identified. 

1591 Srensek Daphu. 346 Fcedc ye hcncefoorth on bitter 
astro fell. — Astrophel 1 36 That hearbe of some, Starlight 
is cald by name.. h rom this day forth do call it Astrophel. 

Astroscope ^-str^sk^p). [f. Astro- + Gr. 
-tTKOTToy observer.] An astronomical instalment 
formerly in use, ‘ composed of two cones, on whose 
surface the constellations with their stars were 
delineated.’ Chambers Cycl. Supp. 

1675 Sherburne S/h. Manitius C ij b, These Instruments 
are not true Astroscopes. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su/p. s.v., 
The astroscope is the invention of Wit Schukhard, formerly 
professor of mathematics at Tubingen .. in 1698. 1867-77 

Chambers Astron. 913. 

t Astro’scopy. Obs. [f. Astro- + Gr. -otconia 
observation.] Observation of ihc stars. (J.) 
t AstrO'Se, (I, Obs. [ad. L. astrosus (Isidore), 
f. astrum star.] Ill-starred. 1731 in Bailey. 
Astrote, a-s trout, obs. forms of A strut. 
f Astroy*, v. Obs. Fonns: 2-3 astruje, 2 -4 
astrue, 4 astroie. Also aphetic Stroy. [a. OF. 
es/rui-re , cogn. w. It. struggere late pop. hi sir tide 
for distruerc to Destroy.] To destroy. 

c X2oo Triu. Colt. I tom. 211 Smo hene 5 and astruzeS f e 
riche men he wrecches. «. 1330 Artk.Sf Merl. 6756 That 
eueriche baroun loke his pas, And aspie hem bi tropic, And 
so fond hem to astroie. 1340 Aycnb. 17 Prede astruj>.. alle 
]>e graces .. h^ byeh ine marine. 

t Astru ctive, a. Obs. rarc~ x . [f. L. astrucl- 
(ppl. stem of a\d)strud’c, f. ad to + strubre to 
build) + -ivkJ Building u]i, erecting, constructive. 

a 1656 Br. Hall (OA The true method of Christian prac¬ 
tice is first destructive, then astructive. 

A-strut (astrzrt), advh.phr. Forms: 4 a-stront, 
o strut, one strowte, 5 on strut, 5-6 a strote, 

6 a struto, a strutte, 6-8 astrut, 5- a-strut. 

[A prep T . f Strut sbi] 

1 . Sticking out, projecting sliftly; protruding, 
swollen, puffed up. arch. 

c 1330 Pot. Songs 336 'I*he knif slant a-s trout, c 1400 Sir 
I sum bras 620 His eghne stode one stroM-te. 1532 More 
Coufut. Tin dale Wks. 589/1 Thcyre belyes standinge a 








ASTUCE. 


striate with stuffing. 1606 Choke, Chance, etc. 28 With his 
armes astrut, like a Scarcrow in a pcas-garden. 1785 Comtek 
Task v. 268 Inflated and astrut with self-conceit, 
f 2 . Stubbornly. Obs. 

1330 R. Brlnne Chron . Pref. 194 J>ei schoucd, pei prist, pei 
stode o strut, c 1460 Ttnvncley Myst. 49, I rede no man 
from him dray, In way, ne stand on strut. 

3 . On the strut, strutting, walking grandiosely. 

+ Astuce, sb. Obs. rare In 6 austnee. [a. 
OF. astuce, ad. L. astCilia, n. of quality f. astutus 
Astute.] Astuteness. 

1548 Comp/. Scot. 87 Be there austuce .. thai furnest vitht 
money baitht the parteis adoersaris. 

+ Astu ce, a. Obs . rare~ x . [a. OF. as/us, -in, 
-uce, -ut, ad. L. astutus Astute ] Astute. 

1549 Cornpt. Scot. xi. 97 Sedusit be ther astuce and subtil 
persuasions. 

Astucious (asti/ 7 'Jbs), a . Also -tious. [ad. F. 
astucicux, f. astuce, astucic : see prec.] Astute. 
1823 Scott Quentin D, ix, Like all astucious persons, as 
, desirous of looking into the hearts of others as of concealing 
' his own. 1846 Mrs. Jameson Char. Worn. I. 72 The asm- 
tious lady of Belmont with her magic potions. 

Astuxiously, adv. [f. prec. + -LY-.] As¬ 
tutely. 

18.. Scott, Marked you how astuciously the good father 
eluded the questions ? 

Astucity (asti/ 7 -siti). [f. Astucious ; d. fero¬ 
cious, ferocity C\ Astuteness. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1. iii. (1872) 111 . 19 With astucity, 
with swiftness, with audacity ! 1851 — Sterling in. v. <18721 
21 r He was a man .. great only in .. speciositics, astucitics. 

Astun(e, see Astone. 

Astunde, for a si unde : see Stound. 

Astunt, variant of Asti NT v. Obs. to stop. 
Asturt, variant of Astakt zk Obs. to escape. 
Astute (asti/I’t), a. [(?a. F. as/ut) ad. L. as¬ 
tutus, lengthened form of as/us crafty, cunning.] 
Of keen penetration or discernment, esp. in regard 
1 to one’s own interests ; shrewd, subtle, sagacious ; 
i wily, cunning, crafty. 

1611 Cotgr., Astut, astute, crafty, subtill, wyly, guilefull. 
1634 Sir M. Sanoys Prudence 168 Wee termc those most 
Astute, which arc most Vcrsutc. [Not in Johnson i755 .1 
1829 1 . Taylor F.nthns. x. 258 The astute atheism of Greece 
and Rome. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 331 He had, w ith 
the astute fickleness of a barbarian, come to a secret under¬ 
standing with Scipio. 

Astu tely, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-J In an as¬ 
tute maimer; with keen penetration, shrewdly. 

1826 Syd. Smith Whs, 0867) 11 . 112 He sets himself 10 
comment astutely upon the circumstances. 1851 Sir F. 
Palgkave Norm, Eng. 1 . 296 Louis astutely evaded the 
contest. • 

Astu teness, [f. as prec. + ness. Before this 
was in use, the L. astiilia was occas. employed.] 
The quality of being astute ; keenness of penetra¬ 
tion or discernment ; mental subtlety, shrewdness. 

[1802 Bestham IVks. X. 396 Could this mass of law by any 
astutia be construed to come under title Poor.] 1843 
Vaughan Age Gt. Cities 152 The astuteness acquired in the 
exercise of tnis greatest of free schools. 1865 Mafff.i Frig. 
Life in It. II. 89 The astuteness of the Pontifical police. 

t Astyce, Obs. Forms: 1-2 astisan, 3 ns- 
tyen, astye. Pa. t . 1 astaa, 2 astah, asteh. [OE. 
astizan, f. A- pref. 1 up, away + stigan to go, pro¬ 
ceed, ascend ; cogn. with Goth, ussteigan, OllG. 
arstigan, mod.G. ersteigeu.] 

1 . To go up, ascend. 

<■950 Lindisf. Gosp. John vii. 8 Ic ne astijo [Vulg. ascendo] 
to doexe syinuel dissum. C 1175 Lamb. Horn. 91 Crist aras 
of deaoe and .. astah to heofene. c 1275 Passion Our Lord 
624 in O. E . Misc. 55 Er he woldc astyen to heuene. c 1380 
Sir Fern mb. 2971 By pat was Gyoun vp a-slo3c 1 oppoun pe 
laddrc an he3. 

b. To rise with its summit. 

<*1175 Cott. Horn. 227 Enne stepel.. swa hdhene pat his 
rof astite up to hefenne. 

c. To rise in arms. 

1297 K. CIlouc. 3x7 He was in fere Of Edmondes tueye 
breperen .. laste hit gonne astye. 

2 . To go or come down, descend. 

c 97S A’ ushw. Gosp. John ii. 12 Dona astag l Ags. <$• Hatton , 
f< 5 ron; Vulg. descendit \. . he & moder his. c 1175 Cott. 
Horn. 241 Ic am cwuce bread pc astah frani hefene. c 1200 
Trin. Coil. Horn. 111 I)e heuene aheh and dun asteh. 

t Asty ing, vbl. sb. Obs. In 2 astiunge. [f. 
prec. + -ing l.j Ascension. 

c 1220 Lofsong Ure Louerd io Cott. Horn. 209 pine \vur 5 - 
ful astiunge into hcoucnc. 

Astyl, var. Astel, Obs., a splinter. 

Astylar (asteidiu), a. [f. Gr. d priv. + ^tuA-os 
pillar + -ah.] Without columns or pilasters. 

1842 in Gwilt. 1845 Penny Cyct. ist Supp. I. 148/1 We 
had no examples of such astylar class of design, until it was 
introduced by Mr. Barry, in the Travellers' Clubhouse. 

Astyllabyre, astyrlaby, obs. IT. Astrolabe. 
AstyTLen. Mining. A small dam in an adit or 
level to prevent the full passage of the water. 

1849 in We ale Diet. Terms. 

Astyte, variant of Astite adv. Obs. m 
A-Stlddeil (astrd’n), advb. fhr. [A prep} + 

• Sudden.] Of a sudden, suddenly. 

1875 B. Taylor Faust 1. iv, A-suddcn stood I in a glowing 
sphere. 1880 Con temp. Rn>. Apr. 642 And,asudden, witching 
^ Spring Into her bosom sucks the snow. 
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+ Asue*, v. Obs. rare~ x . In 4 asiwe. [a. OF. 
a(s)suivre late L. assajuirc, for cl. E. assequi (see 
Asskqukxt) ; cf. pursue.] To follow after. 

c 1300 K. A Us. 2494 Quyk asiwelh him al his men. 
t Astrm, Obs. rare~ x . [a. O V. a{s)rotnn?e-r, 
-u/uer:—h\{g\,. assn tutu J-re \o sum up,f.<w* = ad- to 
+ summa total ] To consummate, complete. 

1340 Aycnb. 168 Huanne hi habbep al asunimed, panne 
verst ham bingp pet bit is al to aginne. 

Asunder (asznubj), adv., orig. phr. Forms: 

I on sundran, 1-4 o sunder(e, 5 on sondre, one 
sondyTe, on sundre ; 4 asondri, asyndre, 4 5 
asondry, 4-6 asondur, -dre, 5 a-sundyr, -dir, 
asondyr,-dir, 5-6 asonder,6 a sundre, asundur, 
h 8 a sunder, assunder, 4- asunder. See also 
in Sunder {cnsumlcP in same sense. [OK. phr. 
on sundran ‘ in or into a separate position or con¬ 
dition’: see A prep . 1 and Sunder.] 

+ 1. In or into a position apart or separate; apart. 
a 1000 C.rdman's Gen. (Gr.) 842 S.x-ton on sundran. < xooo 
Ags. Gosp. Mark vii. 33 Da iiam he hineonsundran [I.iudisf, 
sundurlice] of [i;ere mcni^ii. tu6o Hatton G . ibid., Ami ml re. 
1548 Coverdai.k Erasm. Par. Gat, i. 15 But me called he a 
sender to be his preacher. 

2 . Of two or more things: Apart or separate 
from each other: a. in position. 

1330 R. Brunxk Chron . 282 pei er o sundere. < 1386 
Chaucer Pro/. 493 Wyd was liis parisch, and houses fer 
asondur. C1420 Paltad. on Husb. iv. 131 Sowe hem .. half 
a foote asonder. 1563 Shutt. Archit. Kiiij l), How far and 
how nere the pillcrs shalbe set a sunder. 16x1 IIkywooi) 
Gold. Age iv. i. \S‘ks. 1874 III. 57 Heer's n coyle to keep 
fire and tow a sunder. 1777 Johnson Lett. 183 11 .2 Wc are 
now near half the length of England asunder. 1867 Fuocdk 
Short Stud. 1872) I. 23 Wide aMinder as pole and pole, 
b. in direction or motion. 

c 1250 Gen. <y Ex. 116 De Sridde dai. . was water and erfte 
o sunder sad. c 1330 Amis $ Ami/. 309 Now- we asondri 
schal wende. c 1450 Merlin ix. 140 They wolile not departe 
ousondre. 1613 Shaks. Hen. IV//, i. 112 My ChafTc And 
Corne shall llye asunder. 1719 Young Revenge 11. i, Un¬ 
hand her Murder! Tear them asunder. 1855 Macaim.w 
Hist. Fug. III.685 Lochiel.. while forcing them asunder, 
received a wound. 

3 . Apart from eaeh other in character, or in one’s 
judgement or consideration; separately as objects of 
thought. 'Jo Ji'fiozv asunder: to distinguish, arch. 

C1386 Ciiaucer Sontp. Pro/. 8 F re res and fcendcs been hut 
Ittel asunder. ^1525 Skelton Asst.Scottcsyb Know ye not 
suger and salt asondyr. 1592 Shaks. Rom. $ Jut. hi. \. 82 
Villaine and he be many Miles assunder. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. 217 The several words taken asunder have nothing 
Poetical in them. 1722 Dk Foe Plague (1756) 264 It was 
impossible to know them assunder. 

4 . Of one thing: Into separate parts ; in two. in 
pieces; esp. with break, burst, cut. rend, tear, etc. 

11340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 888 Wormes sal r) ve hyin in 
sondre.] C14S0 Lone nc h Grail xiv. 199 Bothe palettes and 
scheldes he to-craked asoudir. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 253 He 
kutte ensundre alle his clothis. 1526 Tindale Acts i. 19 
Bra.st a sondre in the niyddes. 1586 T. It l.a Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. 136 To rent and break a sunder our good ami 
sure friendship, 1641 J. Jackson True Fvaug. Temper i. 
85 If she will saw me asunder, let her. 1862 Stanley feso. 
CA. (1877) 1 . v. 95 The rending asunder of the veil which mer- 
hung the temple. 

t Asu nder, V. Obs. Forms : 1 asundri-art, 
4 assunder, 4- tv»mder. [OE. asundrian, f A- 
pref. 1 asundrian to Sunder.] To put asunder, 
separate, divide. 

a 1000 Cod. Exon. 98 a (Bosw.'i Se dcak asundrak lie and 
sawlc. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 206 He was asunderid fro alle his 
inen. 1580 Tusser // usb. 11878 37 A plough beetle .. Great 
clod to asunder. 1593 R. Barnes Earthen, ii. in Arb. Garner 
V. 409 Thou could not he persuaded that my wits Could once 
retire so far from Sense asundered. 

Asu ndering - , vbl. sb. rare. [f. prcc. + -ING 1 .] 
The action of putting asunder; separation. 

1881 Buchanan GodtfMau 11 1.244 After death'sasundering. 

Asunderness ^aszrndaines). [f. Asunder adv. 
+ -ness.] The state of heing asunder; separateness. 
1842 Flackm. Mae. LI It. 765 What the Germans would 
call tne A nseinanderscyn .. the asunderness, of things. 
Asuni-en, var. Assoin v. Obs. to excuse. 
Asur^o, ohs. form of Assure and Azure. 
A-sware, obs. form of A-square. 

A-swarm (asw§ jm\ advb. phr. [A prep . 1 + 
Swarm.] Swarming. 

1882 Swinburne Tristr.Lyonesse 281 Shines yet with fire 
.. From tossing torches round the dance aswarm. 

+ A-Swa'sh., advb. fhr. Obs. Also 6 a sosshe, 
a shosshe. [Derivation of swash, sosh, unknown; 
A- is evidently the prep., as in aslant, across , etc.] 

1 . Slantingly, obliquely, crosswise, aslant. 

1530 Palsgr. 831 A sosshe as one weareth his bonnet, a 
gyngoys. 157s Torberv. Falconrie 277 You must cut it off 
..a slope, and las they say) aswasne. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. 
Cha/narre .. Worne aswash, or skarfewise. 

2 . With scorn, contemptuously. Cf. Ask a xce adv. 2. 

1530 Palsgr. 614 Se how she loketh ashosshe, oraswasshe, 
is she nat a prowde dame. x6xi Cotgr., De guingois .. 
huffingly, swaggcringly, aswash. 

A-sway (asw?*-), advb. phr. [A prep A + Sway.] 
Swaying, bending from side to side. 

1858 Morris Harpdon's End 99 On some broad stream, 
with long green weeds a-sway. 1880 Swinuurne Stud. Song 
113 A ship on the waters.. poised softly for ever asway. 


ASWOON. 

A-sweat (aswe-t), advb.phr. [A prep} +Sweat.] 
Sweating, moist. 

1879 J. Long sEndd 11. 730 The Dardan shore So oft 
asweat with blood. 

tAswee ten, v . Obs. rare. In 7 assw-. [f. 
A- pref 11 (improperly written as-, after assure, 
etc.) + Sweeten.] To sweeten, make less bitter. 

1599 Sanuys Furop. Spec. (1632' 232 That rigour of lus- 
ti^c, which the boundfulnesse of this Mercy did mitigate 
and assweeten. 

Aawell, obs. way of writing as welt : sec As C 2. 
1 AsweTt, v. Obs. 3 4. Ha. t. aswalt. [OE. 
asivcltan, (. A -pref. 1 + swell an to die: see Swelt v.] 
intr. To perish, die, become extinct. 

<1230 Aner. R. 216 Gif pe gulchecuppe weallindc bres to 
drincken. .pet he a>\vdte wi'dinnen. 1250 Lay. 27474 Cnihies 
par aswalten. r 1300 A". Alts. 6638 That iheo snow for the 
fuyr no malt, No the fuyr for tlieo snow aswelt. 

t Aswe ve, v. Obs. [OIC. aszv^bban (- aswp 
fan), {. A -pref 1 + swfdmn to put to sleep: see 
Sw eve t'.] trans. To put lo sleep; to stun ; in 
OP', to put to death. 

a 1000 Judith 322 (Sweet Reader' Knldheitende sweordum 
aswefede. 1 1384 Chaucer //. Fame 549 So astonyed and 
a-sweued Was euery vertu in my heued. 

t Aswi ke, Obs. 1-3. Pa, t. asw&c. [OE. 
asudean, to betray, desert, abandon, f. A - pref. \ + 
swican to fail, fall short, deceive: sec Swikk z*. 
But MIC aswihe corresponds in sense to the OP", 
in trans. verb g'szv/cun to leave off, cease, desist.] 
To cease, desist. 

c 975 R/tshn 1 . Gosp. Matt. v. 29, 30 Gif panne pin c£v .. 
aswicaft pe aiswicic, aswicc, Hatton a^wikic, aswike). 
1205 l \v. 16112 pa aswac wordi.11 Merlin pe lsi^e. < 1220 
Leg. St. Rath. 2186 pis awifte pine pat aswikc 5 sc ^ne. 

A-Swim ,aswi*m\ advb.phr. [A prep} + Swim.] 
Swimming, alloat. 

1663 in Spalding Troub.Chas. 1 11829) 44 The soldiers, .were 
all a-swiin through the water that came in at the holes and 
leaks of the ship. 1870 Morris Earth. Par. L 1. 125 I lie 
shallow flowing sea .. set the wrack a-switn. 

t Aswi’nd, v. Obs. 1-4. Pa. t. aswond. J\i. 
pplc. as , wunde(n ? aswounde. [OE. aswindan, f. 
A -pref 1 away + swindan to languislt.] 

1 . intr. To languish away, vanish, perish. 

4-885 K. AiLFRKU Foeth, xxxiii. § 4 pylats .. ealle opre ^es- 
ccafta aswiiidaA c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 133 Sum [of pe sede 
feel] among penmen and per aswond. 1250 Lay. 17940 
Scaldc he aswint [>at to him seolue trcsicp. a 1250 Owl 9- 
Night. 1572 Al thi spuling schal aswinde. 

2 . in pa pple. Languishing, worn out ; enervated. 

c88s K. /Elkkeii Foeth. ,\). § 4 Hwy ge sw:i uimytte si<hi 

& swii aswundene? 1205 Lay. 22254 pat his folc gode 
aswunden [1250 aswondcj ne laic pere. a 1250 6>:t'/«y A ight. 
534 Vor ich 11am non aswunde wrecche. <1350 Leg. Rood 
118711 52 <>e hep neih aswounde. 

A-Swing (aswi ij), advb. phr. [A prep J + 
Swing.] Swinging, swaying to and fro. 

1876 Dow den Poems 35 Airy bells, a-swing Through half 
a summer day. 1880 L. Wallace Fen-Hur 232 Ships a- 
swing at their moorings. 

t Aswi nk, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A -pref 1 + 
SwiNK v., OE. szcincau ] To labour for, toil for. 

c 1300 Fekct 1665 ^oure mete 3c mo we aswynke. 

t Aswi/the, as swithe, advb. phr. Obs. 
Also 4 5 nlswithe, asswypc, aswythe. This, 
Insides its literal meaning ‘as quickly,’ had the 
sense : As quickly as possible, immediately. i v See 
As A Ill, and cf. Asfaht, Assuon, Astite.) 

[1375-1521; feee quotations under Alswithe .1 <1320 
R. Bkunne Medit. 1016 Ry^r wyth pat wurde aswypo ?.hc 
ryst. c 1340 Gau\ <s* Gr. Rut. 1400 l'o soper pay ^ede as- 
swype. c 1386 Chaucer Man of L. T. 530 Thou schalt be 
slayn as swithe. <-1420 Paltad. on Husb. iv. 623 A sithc 
Made for kipyne is upp to honge aswithe. 

t AswoTkeness. Obs. [OE. asolccnnesse, f. 
asolcen idle, pa. pple. of ascoican, torpescere ’ + 
-NEss.] Sloth, laziness. 

r 1000 Wulfstan Addr. Eng. (Sweet Reader 111) purh 
bisceopa asolccnnesse. c X175 Lamb. Horn. 83 Forwunded, 
mid spcrc of prude . . mid onde, mid aswolknesse. 

A-SW0011 fasw/ 7 'n), advb. phr. P'orms : 4- # s 
aswoune, aswounne, aswowne, a swowen, a 
swoun(e, a swown(o, 5 a-swoono, 7- aswoon, 
a-swoon. [Also written a szoounc, expanded on 
szvoune, and most commonly from 1325 to 1500 
in szvoune, in szvcnvne, after 1500 in a szvozvn{c, 
sownic, szvoon ; as if f. A pnpK+ Swoon sb. But as this 
sl>. does not otherwise appear in early use, aswowne 
was perhaps by mistaken analogy for aszvown (cf. 
adowne,adown), aszoowen -= iswozven, O E. gtszvdgcn; 
in which case aszvoon and Aswougii are of identical 
origin : see the latter, and Swoon sbi] 

In a swoon or faint. Tofall aszvoon : to faint away. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqrs. T. 466 And fil to grounde anon And 
lith aswowne D'.r. a swounne, a swowne, on swounc], deed 
and lyk a stoon. c 1400 Rom. Rose 1804 A-swoone I felle, 
bothe deed & pale. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 217 3 Vf the 
moder be a swowne of tne payne. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 1 . 408 Mony fell in swoun. 1637 Rutherforo Lett. 
no (1862' I. 276 My faith was fallen aswoon and Christ but 
held up a swooning man's head, i860 S. Dobell in Macm. 
Mag. Aug. 326 A-swoon With fear. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. III. vm. iii. 15 Wilhelmina, faint, fasting, sleepless all 
night, fairly falls aswoon. 
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Aswooned (asw/ 7 nd). ///. a. [Due to mixture 
of aszooon (which, in the Chaucer instance, the 
other MSS. read) and szvooned, in ME. isivouncd.] 
A-swoon, swooned. 

ICf .c 1385Chaucer L. G. W. 1342 Twenti tyinc Iswounyd 
hath schc thanne (?>. r. y».swowned, i-swowned, i-swonyd, 
swouned, swowned, -yd, yswounded'.] c 1386 — CUrkes T. 
1023 (Harl. MS.) Whan schc this herd, aswoned doun sche 
fallith [Six-teit, aswowne, aswounne, a swowne, in swowe]. 
1878 B. Taylor Deukalion ii. v.83 The Past, that *inid her 
rums lay a-swooned. 

+ Aswotrgh, aswow(e, adv. (or ///. a.) 
Also 4-5 asuowe, aswo, aswou, aswowe, as* 
wogh, assowe. [Interchanging in 14th c. with on 
swowe, in swatac, as if f. A - prep} + Sw<iitgh sb.; 
but perhaps originally = iswowe : —iszc>ozivn 1 —OK. 
genvogen senseless, fainted, pa. pple. of szvogan 10 
overgrow, choke, in the phrase ‘ to fall iszuozuen, 
involve t or aszvoziP to fall in a faint; ef. aslope, 
awake, athirst.’] In a swoon ; = A-swoon. 

[Cf. c 1000 /Ei.fric I tout. 11.336 Se lre^. .^esvvd^en hetwux 
}>am ofslegenum. 1205 Lav. 3074 He fcol lswowen 1 1150 hi- 
swu^e>; c 1300.SV. Fran dan 10 And fuladoun i-su^e; <1380 
Sir Fcrunib. 2497 For hungre pai fulle y-sowe. < 1350 H itt. 
Pate me 87 And lei doun on swowe. 1 c 1320 K. Brunne 
Med it. 490 Aswo she fyl doun yn J>c fclde, c 1330 A rth. <y 
Merl. 3304 .Sir Art hour was as wo we. c 1420 Citron. I'ilod. 
496 llurrc motler adoune assowe dudde falle. 1460 Lybeaus 
Disc. 1171 Aswogh he fell adoun. 

A-SwOU’nd, adz it. phr. arch. Also 6 7 a- 
sound. [Corruption of a-swozon, the earlier form 
of A-swoon : sec Swoon and Swound. Apparently 
not connected with the earlier aszoounde from 
As wind.] In a swoon. 

1634 Row /list. Kir It <18421 466 He was in hazard of fall¬ 
ing a-sound. 

A-swowing: see Sivowi.vg. 
t Asye% v. Ohs. Forms: 1 asi^an, 3 asye-n. 
Pa. t. 1 asdh, 2-3 aseh. [()K. asigan, f. A -pref \ 
+ s/gan : see Syk v.] To sink down ; to ‘.set.* 
1024 O. /:. Chrou. tl^aud. MS.) lie mid |>atn dynte tiiSer 
asAh. c 1100 Trin. Colt. Horn. 109 pe sunrn* of rightwisnesse 
.. eft aNch alse sunne to-glade. <*1275 in O. /•'.. Mise. 9o A 1 
we schalien a-syen, and seo to pe node. 

Asyghe, obs. form of Assay. 

+ AsyTe. Ohs . Also 4 6 asile. [a. F. as He. 
asyle, ad. 1 4. asylum : see below.] The earlier form 
of AnYLCM (in senses 1, 2, 3 . 

1381 Wvclil 2 Mate. iv. 34 Counseilide hym for to go forth 
of asile. 1541 Hkcon t'athw. Trayer'V/Vs. 1843, 128 Fly unto 
prayer as unto an holy anchor, or sure asile. 1594 /tip/term 
xxxi v. in Arh. Garner V. 85 A harbour where they looked 
for asile. 1715 tr. Dupin's F.al. Hist. \yt/i C. 1 . it. iii. 40 
The Asyles having occasion’d great Abuses in Greece. 

Asyllabical (asilx-bikal), a. [f. A- pref. 14 
+ Svi.i.a icK'.u..] Not constituting a syllable. 

1751 Wesley U'ksA 1872* XIV. 153The formatives Tr* 't»^> 
are termed Asyllabical. 

Asylum (asarlmn). PI. asylums (also in senses 
1, 2, asyla'. Forms: 3-7 asilitm, 7 assylum, 
8 azylum, 7 asylum, [a. 1 .. asylum, a. (Jr. arrv- 
Aov refuge, sanctuary, neut.ofadj. acDAos inviolable, 
f. a priv. + crvArj, croAov right of seizure. Cf. Asyi.k.] 
1 . A sanctuary or inviolable place of refuge and 
protection for criminals and debtors, from which 
they cannot be forcibly removed without sacrilege. 

t 1430 Lydg. Hoc has tt. xxviii. 65 a, A territory that called 
was Asile. This Asilum.. Was a place of refuge and succours 
.. For to receyuc all foreyn trespassours. 1600 Holland 
Livy 1. viii. 7 Romulus .. ?.et up a sauctuarie or law I esse 
church, called Asylum. 1673 Cave Print. Chr. 1. vi. 145 
How fur those Asy la’s and Sanctuaries were good and use¬ 
ful. 1727 41 Chambers Cyel. s.v., We read of asylums at 
Lyons and Vienne among the ancient Gauls. 1807 Rohinsox 
Arch.rot. Gr. in. ii. 197 Some were asyla for all men, and 
others were appropriated to particular )>ersons and crimes. 
2 yen. A secure place of refuge, shelter, or retreat. 
1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Eelig. xvi. 87 They have bin 
the Asylum for superstition. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 
729 lie fled to Oxon, the common Asylum of afflicted royal¬ 
ists. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. v. 318 A Port, where his 
Ships might find an Azylum. 1855 Mit man Lat. Chr. 1 1. m. 
vi. 76 The monasteries were not as yet the asyla of letters. 

3 . abstr. Inviolable shelter; refuge, protection. 

1715 tr. D up in's Eccl. Hist, x-jth C. I. it. iii. 40 The Senate 

was oblig'd to confine the Right of Asylum to Nine Temples. 
1814 Bykun Lam 11. viii. Beneath his roof They found asy- 
lum oft but ne’er reproof. 

4 . A benevolent institution affording shelter and 
support to some class of the afllicted, the unfor¬ 
tunate, or destitute; c. g. a ‘lunatic asylum,’ to 
which the term is sometimes popularly restricted. 

1776 Pennant Tour Scot. u. 307 When the grievous dis¬ 
temper of the leprosy raged ..our ancestors erected asyla 
for those. poor wretches. 1866 G. Macdonalu Ann. Q. 
Ncighb. vii. (.1878) 115 Miss Oldcastle thought she was out 
of her mind, and spoke of an asylum. 1879 Harlan* Eyesight 
v. 56 Three hundred of these persons (victims of Egyptian 
Ophthalmia] were cared for in an asylum .. in Paris. 

Asymbolic (sesimtyvlik) a. [see the senses.] 

1 . ‘One escaping scot-free/ Coekeram 1623. [f. 

L. asymbol-us , a. Gr. aavn&o\~us not contributing 
(f. a priv. + ovufioXai contribution, share) +-ic, 
after symbolic .] 1678 in Phillips. 1742 in Bailev. 

2 . Not symbolic, [f. A- pref. 14 + Symbolic.] 

1685 Mackenzie Relig. Stoic vii. 60 Asymbolic qualities. 


AsymboTical, a. [f. as pree.: sec *ir.\i. ] 
Not symbolical. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. 253/1 The Symbolical .. are 
more easily transmuiated into one another than the as- 
symbolical. 1678 J. J[ones] Brit. Ch. 188 Wholly asym- 
bolical and contrary to the nature of such a Church. 

t Asymmetral, a. Obs. [f. Gr. dat^erp-oy 
incommensurable, disproportionate (see Symmetry) 
+ -AI.1.] a Incommensurable, b. Asymmetrical. 
e 1630 Jackson Creed iv. viii. Wks. IV. 125 Their degrees 
are of another size and ofttimes asymmetral with the former. 
1680 H. More Apoca/. Apoc. 350 The Word of God .. with 
which these times not squaring, they are called Incom¬ 
mensurate or Asymmetral. 1706 in Phillu*s. 

Asy nimetra’iitlious, a. Bot. [f. Gr. dcvfi- 
nsrp-oz (see pree/ +oi- 0 oy flower + -ous.J Having 
asymmetric flowers. (Allman.) 

Asymmetric (resime-trik), a. [f. Gr. « priv. 
+ Sy.mmktkic : sec pree.] - next. 

1878 Glknky Crystal log. 56 Forms with asymmetric faces 
occur in crystals of Topaz. 1881 .Vature XXIV. 41 One 
asymmetric carbon atom, i.e. an atom directly united with 
four different radicles. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., In Botany 
an organ is said to be asymmetric, when it cannot be divided 
into two Minilar halves by a vertical plane. 

Asymmetrical, a. [Gr. a priv. + Symme¬ 
trical: ef. pree ] Not symmetrical, out of propor¬ 
tion, with the parts not arranged correspondingly. 

1690 Boyle CVty. / 'irtuoso 11. 8 Truths .. asymmetrical, or 
unsociable, that is, Mich as we see not how to reconcile with 
other things evidently and confessedly true. 1880 Gunther 
Fishes 23 Flat-fishes are in fact nothing hut asymmetrical 
Cod-fishes. 

Asymmetrically, adz [f. pree. + -ly-.] 
Not symmetrically, without symmetry 
1877 Huxi.lv Anat. inv. An. Introd. 14 (They] give rise 
to symmetrically or asymmetrically disposed processes. 

Asymmetroca’rpous, rr. Bel. [f. Gr.uai^- 
/ifrp-ov (see above) 4- ho faro's: fruit + -ol'S.] Having 
as) inmetric fruit. (Allman.) 

t Asy mmetrous, a. Obs rare. [f. as Asy.m- 
mktkal + -oi’s ] Asymmetrical. 

1661 Lovell /list, .Inhit. <y Min. 102 1 Panthers have] 
various colour, and an asymmclrous body. 

Asymmetry asi-mutrib [ad. Gr. dovfifitTpia, 
n. of quality f. uavfipMTpos : see Symmetry ] 

1 . Math The relation of two quantities which 
have no common measure, as 1 and \ 2 ; incom¬ 
mensurability, ? Obs. 

a 165* J. Smith Set. Disc. 4. too Equality, proportion, 
symmetry and assymmetry of magnitudes. 1675 Collins 
in Rigaud Cor r. Sc i. A fen II. 264 The method of shunning 
asymmetries mentioned in J )es Cartes. 1796 in Hun on 
Math. Diet. I. i6a 

2 . Want of symmetry, defective correspondence 
between things or their parts, disproportion. 

1664 F.\ klyn Frearf $ A rchit. Ep. Dcd. 8 The aaymmetrie 
of our Buildings. 1672 J. Worthington in Mede's Whs. 
Intrinl. 32 There was an asymmetry and disproportion in 
the .subservient Faculties. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. 
viii. 530 Male Ccphalopods are distinguished .. by the asym¬ 
metry of their arms. 

Asy’mphony. Wbs. [ad. Gr. daopupwvia, f. 
acvpKfxxntos inharmonious : see Symphony.] Want 
of harmony, discord. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 
Asymptosy asi-mt^si . Math. [f. Gr. d priv. 
+ ovfiTncccna coincidence; see next.] The quality 
of being asymptotic. 

1656 tr. Hobbes' /item. Philos, f 18 49> 199 Asymptosy de¬ 
pends upon this, that quantity is Infinitely divisible. 

Asymptote (arsimt<“«t). J/<z//n [ad.(ultimately) 
Gr. dev pm t tores not falling together, f. d priv. -f avv 
together + TrrcuT-dy apt to fall. Cf. F. asymptote.'] 
A line which approaches nearer and nearer to a 
given curve, but does not meet it within a finite 
distance. A rectilinear asymptote may be con¬ 
sidered as a tangent to the curve when produced 
to an infinite distance. Alsoy^. 

1656 tr. Hobbes' litem . Philos. 11839) 200 Asymptotes., 
come still nearer and nearer, hut never touch. 1796 Hutton 
J/ fj/ 7 t. Diet. 1 .162 Two parabolas, placed with their axes in 
the same right line, are asymptotes to one another, i860 
Farrar Orig. Lang. 117 Language, in relation to thought, 
must ever be regarded as an asymptote. 1867 Denison 
Astron. without Math. 238 |A hyperbola's! lejjs continually 
approach two straight lines called asymptotes which are in 
fact the outline of the cone itself, hut never reach them, 
b. attrib. quasi-ad/. 

a 1714 Grew (J.‘ Asymptote lines .. produced infinitely will 
never meet. 

Asymptotic (tesimt/nik), a. Math. [f. pree. 
4- “ic, after Gr. 7 rrcvTihdv.] = ncxt. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VL 3065 Asymptotick spaces, .comprised 
between two lines, which being infinitely prolonged do never 
meet. 1881 Maxwell Etectr. <$• Magtt. I. 167 The equi- 
potential surfaces have each of them an asymptotic plane. 
Asympto’tical, a Math. [f. as pree 4- -ICAL ] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an asymptote. 

1704 Phil. Trans. XXV. 1700 Assymptolical Curves. 1854 
H. Miller Sch. 4- Schm. xvii. <1857) 383 Not an asympto¬ 
tical progress, but destined from the beginning to furnish a 
point of union. 

Asymptotically, adv. [f. pree. + -t.v 2 .] In 
the manner of an asymptote 
1675 Gregory in Rigaud Corr.Sei. Men 11 . 277 Whether 
asymptotically approached .. may he worth consideration. 


Asynartete (asi najt/t), a. and sb . Pros. [ad. 
Gr. davvdprrjTcz not connected (also used subsl. of 
verses), f. d priv. 4- ow-apra-uv to knit together.] 
A. adj. Xot connected; consisting of two members 
having different rhythms. B. sb. A verse of this 
nature. Hence Asynartetic (ashnjule tik), a. 

[? 1792 Burnev Parr's irks. (1828) VII. 412 Which follows 
another asynartetum, which also ends with ithyphallic.] 
1830 tr. Aristoph. Wasps 122 note , The metre .. is an asyn- 
artete of Iamb, and Troch. 1847 Grote Oircmi. xxix. (1862) 
III. 77 Combinations of the dactyl, trochee and iambus, 
analogous to the asynartetic verses of Archilochus. 

Asynchronism (asrqkroniz’m . [f. K-pref. 

14 + Synchronism.] Want of synchronism ; non- 
correspondence in time. Asy nchronous a , not 
coinciding in time. 

1875 Hayden Dis, Heart 7 Asynchronism between its 
movements and those of the lungs. 1748 Hartley' Obscro, 
Man 1. ii. § 7 P 74 When the Contractions of the Ventricles 
are onee become asynchronous and inharmonious tu those 
of the Auricle. 

II Asyndeton (asi-ndA^n). [L., a Gr. to davv~ 
htTov, snbst. use of dovvbfros unconnected, f. d priv. 
4- avvbtTos, vbl. adj. f avv-Zi-tiv to bind together.] 
A rhetorical figure which omits the conjunction. 
Asyndetic (msinde’tik), a., characterized by asyn¬ 
deton, not connected by conjunctions. 

1589 Puttknham Eng. Poesiei 1869) 185 Asyndeton, or the 
Loo?*e language.. as thus : I saw it, 1 said it, I will 
svvcarc it. 1740 B. Martin Bib/. Techn. 145 Asyndeton the 
Cop’lativcs denies. Faith, Justice, Truth, Religion, Mercy 
dies. *879 tr. Aleyer on 1 Cor. xiv. 1 Aiw*«Te ttje ayatrijR .. 
asyndetic, but following with all the greater emphasis upon 
the praise of love. 

Aayne, obs. form of Assign. 

Asyntactic vsesintarktik), a. [f. Gr. do vv- 

TQtfr-oy (f. a priv. 4 - ovvraKTos, vbl. adj. f. <Juv- 7 aaa~ 
(iv to range together) + -ic (after syntactic).] 
Loosely put together, irregular, ungrammatical. 

1880 M. Pattison Milton vi. 70 The same asyntactic dis- 
order is equatly found in History of Britain. 

Asyse, obs. form of Assize. 

|| Asystole (asi*&t£l/). P&M. [mod.L., f. Gr. a 
priv. + crvaroAT) contraction : see Systole.] Ces¬ 
sation of the functional contraction of the heart. 
Aay atolism [= F. asyslolic (Beau)], see quot. 

1870 Gee Auscult. xxi. 237 Asystolism .. that remarkable 
£rouj> of symptoms which is characteristic of an enduring 
inability in the right ventricle to empty itself. 1876 Bal- 
i-ouk Dis. Heart iii. 87 Asystole, in which the aortic blood- 
pressure suddenly falls below that necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of life, because the left ventricle ceases to act. 

Asyth, -merit, obs. form of Aksythjs, -mknt. 
At (at, ath prep. Forms: 1 2 set, 2-3 et ted), 
3-6 att, 5 ate, atte, 2-at. [Common Teut.; OK. 
at is eogn. with OS. at, OFris. {at) et, ON. at, 
OHG. az, Goth, at f also with L. ad to, at, Skr. 
adhi near. Lost in mod.G. and Du., where its 
place is largely taken by to (G. zv, Du. toe), as is 
also the case in s.w. Eng. dialects; in Scandina¬ 
vian, on the other hand, to is lost, and its place 
largely taken bv at, e. g. as sign of the infinitive 
mood, which is also the ease in north. Eng. dialect. 
In OK. (as in the other Teut. langs.) nt governed 
the dative, only exceptionally the accusative. It 
was also compounded with many verbs: see At- 
prefy, all of which are now obs. In MK. it coalesced 
with various eases of the ‘definite article ’in alte, 
alien, allcrc, ‘at the*; so also at tarn ‘at them.’] 
c 1x75 Lantb. Horn. 167 Dc 3 is atterc dure. <"1175 Cot/. 
Horn. 231 Me sccold '»nou eter gat 3cmete. <“1x15 Halt 
Aleid. 7 Heuene atten ende. c 1150 Moral Ode in E. E. P. 
118621 26 Ded is ate dure, a 1300 Cursor At. 5604 And at¬ 
tain con hair fader frain. c 1386 ChaCcer Prof. 125 After 
the scole of Stratford atte bowe. [See others below.] 

At is used to denote relations of so many kinds, 
and some of these so remote from its primary local 
sense, that a classification of its uses is very diffi¬ 
cult. Only a general outline can be here given ; its 
idiomatic constructions with individual words must 
be looked for under the words their.seh es, e.g. Aim, 
Angry, Ait. It will be observed that when a verb 
is construed with at, the same construction usually 
obtains with the cognate sb. and adj., and when at 
is used with an adjective, it is generally used also 
with a derived sb .; thus to envy; any, envious at, 
apt, aptness at, etc. The arrangement of the senses 
here adopted is :—I. Local position. 11 . Practical 
contact, engagement, occupation, condition, etc. 
III. Position in a series or graduated scale, rate, 
price, etc. IV. Time, order, consequence, cause, 
object. V. In other adverbial phrases. VI. With 
the infinitive mood. VII. Followed by other 
prepositions. 

I. Local position; answering the question Where? 
(passing into Whereby? Whence? Whither?) 

At expresses the position reached by completed motion to, 
or that which is left by motion from ; lines drawn ton. point, 
from a point, or through a point, meet or intersect at the 
point. Hence, with certain verbs, at comes into contact with 
through, front, ox of, to, and toward. See 10-15 infra. 
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* Simple place or position. 

1 . The most general determination of simple 
localization in space, expressing, strictly, the simple 
relation of a thing to a point of space which it 
touches ; hence, usually determining a point or 
object with which a thing or attribute is practically 
in contact, ami thus the place where it is, when this 
is either so small as to be treated as a mere point, or 
when the exact relation between the thing and the 
place is not more particularly expressed by the pre¬ 
positions close to, near .by , about , on, in, over, under , 
etc., all of which may at times be covered by at. 

a 1000 C.r<tman's Gen. iGr.) 2426 /Ft burhgeate siltan. 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 35 On snawe up et mtnnc chinne. Ibid. 73 Ft 
be chirche dure, and .. et \>e fonstan. c 1200 Ormin 781 He 
stod .. att Godess allterr. c 1250 Gen. q Ex. 1366 At y we lie 
widuten Se tun. c 1300 A*. A Us. 4175 lie set at his owne 
table. r 1325 I£. E. Altit. P. It. 1187 At vch hrugge a ber- 
fray. C1386 Chaucer XPyf's Prat. 6 Housbondes atte chirch 
dore I have had fyve. a 1400 Sir Perc. 489 Made he no lett 
at 3ate, dorc ne wykett. 1571 Dicces Pantom. i.xix, At C 
and D the situation is all one, but at E it somewhat dif- 
fercth, as you may behold in this figure. 1660 Harrow 
Euclid 1. ii, At a point given A, to make a right line AG 
equal to a right line given UC. 1787 G. White Set born a 
vii. (1789)21 To cut and deliver the materials at the spot, 
1883 Sc. Monthly Dec. 34/2 These streamers seem to con* 
verge at a point beyond the zenith. 

2 . With proper names of places: Particularly used 
of all towns, except the capital of our own country, 
and that in which the speaker dwells (if of any size' 1 , 
also of small and distant islands or parts of the 
world. 


Cf. in the Isle of Wight, on lnchkeith, at St. Helena, at 
Malta, at the English Lakes, at the Cape, in Cape Colony. 
Formerly used more widely : at Ireland, at London. 

755 O. E. Citron., His lie lib Wintanceastre. 1205 Lav. 
5 He wonedp at Ernle^c. 1258 Eng. Prod. Hen. Ill , §7 
Witnesse vs seluen a;t Lundene, bane E3ietenbe day on b« 
Monbe of Octobre. c 1300 A'. Alls. 4423 The tole that was 
at Greece y-sought! < 1386 Chaucer Prot.fi 2 And foughten 
|haddc he] for oure faith at Tramassene. 1387 Tkkvisa 
lligtlcn Rolls Scr. VII. 183 In }>esc dayes a famous clerk .. 
was at Ireland. 1641 Vitul. Smedymn. § 13. 128 James 
at Hierusalem. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 589 
He is in a far country, he is at the Indies. 1742 RtciiARnsox 
Pamela Ill. 151 He not overthoughiful about what may 
happen at London. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 1. 120 The 
Parliament met at Edinburgh. Mott. Did he graduate at 
Oxford or Cambridge ? 

3 . At a person (L. apnd ): fa* In personal contact 
with ; in the immediate presence or company of. 
Obs. (repi. by with, by, beside, in presence of, before). 

(At is still used with a person in other senses, as 12-14, 17, 
« 5 » 35 . 3 6 - 

1205 Lay. 25290 We wcoren .. at Ardure ban kinge. 1366 
Maunuev. v. 38 The soudan may lede .. mu than 20000 men 
of armes.. and thei ben alle weys at him. 1382 Wyclif 
John i. 1 The word was at God .. This was in the bigyn- 


of Mary mylde ! 

+ b . fig. In sensory or perceptional contact with ; 
before, in the sight of, in the eyes of, in the estima¬ 
tion of. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxviii. 13 Comelinge 1 am at be •• 
als al mi fadres be. 1388 Wyclif ibid., V am a comelyng 
at thee.. as all my fadris. c 1400 A Pol. Loll. 105 Reli- 
gioun clcne at God, & at Fader, is pis., to visile |>e fadirles 
it modirlcs. c 1449 Pkcock Repr. 296 At God it is possible 
a riche man to entre into the kingdom of hcven. 1493 
Festyvall (W. de W. 1515*£3 b, Forsothe thou hast founde 
grace at our lorde. 1580 1 usskr His Belee/e x.\, At God of 
f leaven there is forgivenesse of our sins. 


c. cllipt. In active or aggressive contact ; apply¬ 
ing to, soliciting, pestering, assailing. Cf. 17 . 

1612 Bkinsly Lnd. Lit. iii. (1627) 21 Some of their parents 
.. will bee at me .. to helpe their reading of English. 1741 
RtciiARnsox Pamela \. 198 Mrs. Jcwkes is mightily at me, 
to go with her. Mod. They have been at me for a subscrip¬ 
tion. The midges are at me again. 

4. The preceding sense (3 a.) is now partly repre¬ 
sented by the elliptical construction with possessive 
case: At (a person's) house. Fr. dies, Gcr. bci. 

1562 J. Heywood Pros*. $ Epigr. (1867) 110 Whan 1 at the 
shoemakers shall shoes assay. 1591 Siiaks. i Hen. PI, 1. iv. 
20 Thou shalt fmde me at the Gouernors. 1711 Stkklk Sped . 
No. 114 P1 We bad Vesterday at Sir Roger’s a Set of Country 
Gentlemen who dined with him. Mod. We met at her father's. 

5. At, as distinguished from in ox on, is sometimes 
used to express some practical connexion with a 
place, as distinguished from mere local position: 
cf. in school, at school ; in or on the sea, at sea ; 
in prison, at the hotel. 

In such phrases the article is often omitted, e.g. at home, 
at church, at college, at court, at tenon, at market. 

a 1000 liecnoulf 3851 1 Hgeldc H reeling j>ir act him wunode. 
1340 Ayenb, 56 At chcrche kan Godf his uirtues sseawy. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. 310 Som at ayllehowsc I fande. 
1556 Citron. Grey Friars (1852) 65 Raynyd atte the yclde 
halle, & .. condemnyd. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. 11. vi. 25 
Wecle speake with thee at Sea. At land, thou knovv’st 
How much we do o’re*count thee. 1694 Echaro Plautus 
50 My master Amphitryon’s now at bed with Alcmena. 
1754 C’tess Shaftesb. in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 1 . 
81, 1 was twice at Court before, the same week. 1758 
Dodsle/s Coll. Poems (1766) V. 210 At market oft for game 
I search, Oft at assemblies, oft at church. 1793 Smeatom 
Edystone L. § 316 The light may be seen at sea much stronger 
VOJL. I. 


.. than it can from a great elevation at land. 1835 Crabre 
Par. Reg. 11.456 No Sunday-sliower, Kept him at home. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop x, What the parson at chapel says. 
.884 Times 7/1 He was sent to be a boarder at the school 
for six months. 

0 . Al an occurrence or event : i. e. at ihe place of 
its occurrence and taking some part in it; assisting 
or present al. 

a 1000 Beowulf 1239 /Ft Jwre lM : ur-be&e. c 1x75 Lamb. 
Horn. 27 II wet wide inon ct scrifteV 1205 Lav. 1871 per wes 
ntuchcl folc at |>ere wrastlingc. <*1300 A*. Alts. 1096 Thou 
sclialt at hire hridale beon. 1432 50 tr. Higdon US651 

I . 193 The consuetude was in that tyme women to lie at 
cownselles amonge the men. 1610 Siiaks. Temp. 11. i. 97 
When we were at Tunis at the marriage of your daughter. 
1711 Stkklk Sped. No. 2 .* 1 He lilts the Chair at a (Quarter 
Session with great abilities. Ibid, r 2 He is at a Flay. 1848 
Thackeray Pan. Fatri 18801255 Hea-ked.. whether he had 
been at the battle. 

7 . Defining the point or part of a body where any 
thing is applied; hence, sometimes, hanging or 
attached by; sometimes defining more generally 
the side or direction on which the thing is, as 
‘ A dog at his heels,’ 'the friend at your left hand.’ 

a 1000 ( ‘xdmon’sGen. iOr.)636 Hire a:t heortan ku^tuppel 
unsarisa. 0 1230 Auer. R. 414 Sitte 3e. .>ton stille ed Codes 
fet. c 1300 A\ Alts. 2142 Siwcth me al my taile. 0 1325 E. 
E.Allit . P. H. 155 Byndez byhynde at his bak hope two his 
handez, <1450 Merlin xxii. 380 At the foote of the cast ell. 
1613 Pcrchas Piigr. 11. xii. 177 At the Temple doore were 
two Lions tied at two chaines. 1631 Wi ever Atte. Fun. 
Alan. 815 The Seale .. hanging at the parchment by a silke 
string. 1711 Auuison Spo t. No. 3P9 Liberty with Monarchy 
at her right hand. 1712 Uudckll Sped. No. 365 p 14, I 
have nothing more at heart than the honour of my dear 
countrywomen. 1766 Golds.m. Pic. IP. xii. I1857) 7 2 Vondcr 
comes Moses, with .. the box at his back. 1870 Troi.loi'k 
Ph. Finn 401 Vou have the ball at your feet. Mod. Me 
wears it at his watch chain. Too old to be at his mother's 
apron string. An infant at the breast. 

8 . Of distance: e.g. At hand, at a distance, at 
arm’s length, at a hundred yards. 

1526 TiNDAi.lv Matt. iii. 1 Repent : the kyngdome of lieucn 
is at hondc IWvclie, 111*131']. 1594 Greene hr. Bacon Wks. 

1831 1 . 161 We are all ready at an inch. 1658 Ussuer Ann. 
749 They fought with them at hand, and afar otT. 1671 
M 1 i.ton Samson 348 To save himself against a coward arm’d 
At one spear’s length. 1796 Nelson in Nicolas Oi$p. 11 . 
215 The Corsican privateers keep at Mich a distance .. I 
wish two could be directed to be ahvaysat my elbow. C1817 
Hocc. Tales «5* Sk. V. 49 They held flame Reason at the 
staff’s end. 1884 A. Forbes in Fug. Hlust. Mag. Jan. 239/2 
The long resistance .. had held his soldiers at arm’s length. 

9 . Kxptcsstng the relation of an attribute to a 
particular place or part: e.g. ‘sick at heart/ 'out 
at el hows/ 

<1000 Crist (Gr.) 539 Hat ret heortan. 1605 Siiaks. Lear 

II. iv. 10 A man ouerlustie at legs. 1735 Thomson Liberty 
11. 121 Withered at the root. 1742 Richardson Pamela 111 . 
172, I wish at iny Heart, the Gentlemen .. would pursue 
such measures. 1825 Watkkton Wanderings in. iii. 255 
The sight of the snake had .. turned him sick at stomach. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 1.43 The late king hud been at 
heart a Roman Catholic. 

* * Passing into through, by. 

10 . Defining the point at which anything enters, 
or issues, and hence the channel through or by 
which entrance or exit: is effected. 

a 1000 Baft. Fin. 16 tGrd Eodon at dSrurn durum, c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 5 He rad in et pan est £cte. <1220 Sarnies 
IParde in Cott. Horn. 251 SiukcS in ant ut neddrcn..ct 
muO ant et earen, ed ehnen ant ed neauele. c 1320 Seuyn 
Sag. tW.) 1449 And spak out ate wiiidowc. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la "Tour I) vj b, The theef that cometh in atte back 
dore. 1595 Siiaks. John v. vii. 29 Now my soule hath elbow 
roonie; It would not out at windowes, nor at doores. 1711 
Stkklf. Sped. No. 32 T 2 Find an Hole for him to creep in at, 
1848 T hackeray Pan. /*V?/V(i88o) 118 He looked in at the 
dining-roont window. Moil. Smoke issued forth at several 
orifices. He entered at the front door. 

* * * Passing into from, of. 

+ 11 . Determining the source from which anything 
comes, and at which we seek, it : e. g. To ask, in¬ 
quire, seek, learn , lake, get, obtain , find\ have, 
receive, buy, earn, win, suffer, at. Obs. or dial. 
(repl. by of. from ) exc. in (b.) the expanded phrases 
at the mouth or hands of. 

e 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 29 LeomiaS at me. — xxv. 28 
Anyma «3 Sat pund at hvm. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 33 pu most 
bi^eten milce et pine drihtene. c 1250 Gen. *f Ex. 2697 Mai 
he no leue at hire taken, cx 320 Seuyn Sag. (W. >3103 At 
the lady the ryng he hase. 1375 Harbour Bruce xn. 484 
Thai ask mercy, hot nocht at 30U. a 1400 Chester PI. 194 
Receive my sonne nowe at me. 1513 Douglas /Ends 111. ii. 
Argt., How that. Eneas socht ansueir at Apollync. 1535 
Coveroalf. Judith x. 7 They axed no question at her, but 
let her j*o. 1618 M. Barf.t Horsemanship i. Pref. 4 Nature 
[hath] given to the Ant, such prouidence, that Man is wished 
to learne at her. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light , etc. 38 For 
that purpose, we must inquire at nature. 1883 J. Sime Hist. 
A It-Israel vii. 170 He was making a similar inquiry.. at other 
maidens. 

b. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) 1 . 132, 1 took it kindly 
at her hands. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 397 All that 
they had .. suffered at the hands of the Tories. "1884 Eng. 
Hlust. Mag. Feb. 303,1 He took at their hands the most 
outrageous treatment. 

* * * * Passing into to. 

12 . With certain verbs of motion : Indicating 
attainment of a position at : e. g. To end, stop, 
arrive, land at a point; hence, determining the 
point to which the motion extends. 


f a. simply — 1 to/ Obs. 

c 1000.1^5. Gosp. Matt. xxv. $3Ge ne com on art me. o 1400 
Destr. 'Troy vi. 2674 Hit plesit welc pc pepull at Parys to 
wernle. c 1400 Scge oj} Mrtayne 505 Thay woldc noghte 
come att Parische To thay had ctfcrdc to Seyne Denys. 
1528 Moke Heresyes 111. Wks. 203,1 The vuiuersitie, where 
he was., ere he came at you. 1537 ?Tisdale Exp. John 
13 We wyl neuer come mure at scoole. c 1601 W. Watson 
Dec a cord. 180 To come at the holy altar. 

+ b. esp . Into the presence of, into personal con¬ 
tact with, near to ; in To come at (L. ucccdere) ; to 
approach, come near, have to do with. Obs. 

c 1532 Ln. Berners Huon 630, ‘1 charge the.. that thou 
come no more at her, beware that thou fullest not in amours 
with her.’ 1535 CovEKDALK Ex. xix. 15 No man come at his 
wife IWyclie, Nei^e ye not to 3oure wynesj. i6n Siiaks. 
Wint. 7 ’. 11. iii. 32 He hath not slept tonight; commanded 
None should conic at him. 1678 R. Lest range Seneca's 
Li/e, He would not let PUo come at hint. 

c. With idea of intervening space traversed : Even 
to, as far as; in 'Po come (arch.), arrive, land at. 

t 1300 A". A/is. 1428 The thridde day.. Me aryved at 
Cysile. 1340 Ha.mi'OI.e Pr. Cause. 7732 111 fallyng, A tlmw. 
sand yheie .. Ar it come at the crlh. c 1400 Sir Peic. 1819 
Tillc he come at a way By a wode en<le. 1552 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Burial Off., When they come at 1 1559 to] the gram*, 
the Priest shall say. 16x1 Bible Luke viii. 26 They arriued 
at the countrcy of the Gadarcnes. 1612 Brinslv Lnd. Lit. 
61 When they come at the Passiue, let them tloe the like. 
1684 Bi nvan Piigr. 11. 183 ‘1 hen they came at an Arbor, 
warmc and promising much Refreshing. 1712 F. T. Moth. 
Shorthand b Without taking off the Pen 'till you come at a 
Vowel. 1870 Jkvons idem. Logie xxiii 191 To arrive at 
exactly the same results. 

cl. With idea of obstacles or difficulties interven¬ 
ing : esp. in 'To come, gd at to reach. 

1530 Tinualb An Answer, etc, U8501120 Worldly tyrants, 
at whom no man may come, save a few flatterers, etc. 
1711 Siei.lk Speet. No. 2 .*4 That great man has as many 
to break through to conic at me, as 1 have to come al him. 
1711 Addison ibid. No. 131 .» 1 The Sport is the more agree¬ 
able v\ here the Game is the luoder tocome at. No. 115 e 5 
Food and Raiment are not to be come at, without the Toil 
of the Mauds. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 199 There 
was no coming at her here, under my Mother’s Wing. 1815 
Miss Ausikn Sort hang. Abb . M848 1 40 * My dear Isabella, 
how was it possible for me to get at you?* 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop, ii, Stooping down to get at his ear. 

* * * * * / *assing into towards. 

13 . Of motion directed towards : In the direction 
of, towards, so as to gel at ; often with hostile 
intent, ‘against’; in To run, rush, go, ha 7 V, 
throw, shoot, let drive, aim , etc. at. 

a 1400 OcIonian 976 Swych twenty n’ere wortht a slo At 
me to fyght. a 1400 Sir Pore. 1701 His swerde drawes he, 
Strykes at Percevelle. <’1485 Digby Myst. (t8S2> v. 629 
Be-gynne ye, and haue at yowe. 1590 Siiaks. Com. Err. 11. 
ii. 136 Wouldst thou not spit at me. 1596 1 Hen. IP, 11. 

iv. 217 Foure Rogues in Buckrom let driuc at me. 1613 
Hen. Pill, t. i. 142 We may out-ruimc.. that which we run 
at. 1663 Butler Hud. i.i. 356 To shoot at foes, and some¬ 
times pullets* 1714 Addison Speet. No. 579 *7'I he Dogs 
flew at him w ith so much fury. 1849 Macaulav Hist. Eng. 
1 . 231 A great blow was about to be aimed at the Protestant 
religion. Ibid. 617 Once they were seen and fired at. 

b. Of bodily action and gesture ; in 7 b point . 
look, slave,swear, shout,grumble, mock, laugh, etc. al. 

t 1400 Sir humb. 625 The qwene .. at hym faste loghe. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. i. v. 30 Hungry Wolucs continually did 
howlc, At her abhorred face. 1711 Stkflk Sped. No. 144 
t* 2 That Patience of being stared at. 1840 Dickens OldC. 
,Shop i.\, Ugly faces that were frowning over at her. 1854 
Thackeray Sesocomes xvii. 1 . 163 Look at the horseman in 
Cuyp’s famous picture. |Cf. also 36.] 

c. Of mental aim, allusion, hint, conjecture, etc. 

1656. Xrti/.Bet tuty (1662)4 Eyes over-curious to find fault at 

Art. 1682 in 11 arl. Mise. ‘1793*439 Secrets .. which now we 
can only conjecture at. 1711 Annisox Sped. No. 112 P6 
The Parson is always preaching at the ’Squire. 1711 Bud- 
cell Speit. No. 116 ? 2, l have before hinted at some of my 
Friend’s Exploits. 1749 Ciikstkrf. Lett. 194 II. 23a He 
..thinks every thing that is said meant at him. 1818 
Moorf. Fudge Earn, in Paris vi. 61 This touch at our old 
friends, the Whigs. 

14 . Of motion or action directed towards the 
attainment or acquisition of: a. lit. in 'Po snatch, 
clutch , catch, reach, make, etc. at. 

1590 Siiaks. Mids. S. ill. ii. 29 Briars and thornes at their 
apparell snatch. 1593 — 2//<*«./ 7 , t. ii. 11 Put forth thy 
hand, reach at the glorious Gold. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 
159 .»6 Catching at every thing that stood by them. 17x1 
Stf.kle Speet. No. 450 ? 1 All Men. .make at the same com¬ 
mon thing, Money. Pros'. Drowning men catch at straws. 

b- fig- To aim. aspire, endeavour, etc. at. 

1591 Siiaks. Two Gent. n. vi. 30 Avtniiig at Siluia as a 
sweeter friend. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 2 * 4 Crowds who 
endeavour at the same end with himself. 1709 — Tatter 
No. 22 A thousand that can dress genteelly' at a mistress. 
1777 Watson Philip l! (1793' 1 .1. 19 That power at which 
lie had aspired. 1811 Miss Austen Sense Sens. 11846* 38 
Vou will be setting your cap at him now. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop xi, ‘ Strangers arc nothing to me/ said the 
young fellow, catching at the words. 

II. Of action, position, state, condition, manner* 

15 . With things which are the objects or centres 
of special activities, and are more or less put for 
the activities themselves: At 7 neat- eating ; at the 
bar= acting as a barrister, or as one on trial; at 
grass — grazing ; at the stake, wheel, plough, etc. 

a 1000 Becr.vulf 2224 /Ft |>sem fide waes e^esf ne swfit-ffih 
syree. c ia»o Hali Meid. 37 Seo 5 Fe cat at the fliche and 
te hond at te huide. 1297 R. Glouc. 285 To be of bold 
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word attc mete. 1377 Langu P. PL B. vi. 104 And ben his 
pilgryine atte plow for pore mennes sake. < 1449 Pkcock 
Repr. in. ii. 281 To spend it at the wijn. x6u Bible Jer. 

1 . 11 As fat as the heifer at grass, 1773 Johnson in Boswell 
(1831) III. 91 He must he a great English lawyer, from hav¬ 
ing been so long at the bar. x8i 1 M iss Austen Sense Sens. 
(1846) 263 And idled away the mornings at billiards. 1880 
F roude Runyan 4 His father brought him up at his own trade. 

b. Sometimes with the idea of instrumentality. 

c 1375 Wyclik Serm. xxxvi. Sel.Wks. 1869 1.97 We may see 
bis at eye. <*1440 Morte A rift. 449 Thowe mostc spede at 
the spurs. 1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 24/1 No man demanded 
of that they sawe attc eye. 1641 Cavendish Wolsey <1825) 

1 . 66 Thou shall espy at thine eye the wonderful work of 
God. 1763 C. Johnston Reverie 1 .212 He foils the Devil at 
his own weapons. Mod. To contest it at sword's point. 

c. Hence in designations, as barrister-atdau*, 
serjeant-at-arms. assault-at-arms, etc. 

i7ii Addison Sped. No. 89 f 1 He is a serjeant at law. 
1761 Hon: Hist . Eng. <i826> 1 l.xv. 377 Four thousand men 
at arms. 1884 Daily Maos 6 Feb. 2/2 1 lie Speaker, attended 
by the Serjeant-at-Arms and the Chaplain. 

10. With actions in or with which one is engaged: 
as at dirtier, at work* at play. 

1440 Sir Egtawonr 230 At my jumey wolle V bee. 1591 
Shaks. Two Cent. ti. i. 46 As she sits at supper. 1610 — 
Temp. v. i. 185 This Maid, with whom thou was't at play. 
1712 Auoison Sped. No. 4x5 p6 This .. has set men at work 
on Temples. 1821 Byron Sardatt. in. i. 424 Myrrha! what, 
at whispers With my stern brother? 1835 Craube Par. A 'eg. 

1. 575 1 1 trace the matron at her loved employ. 1872 Daily , 
Mews r Aug., The case .. is still at hearing, 
b. At it\ hard at work, righting, etc.; busy. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <y(V. v. iii. 95 They are at it [/. <\ fighting], 
harke, 1666 Pe i-vs Diary 5 Mar., 1 was at it till past two 
o’ctock on Monday morning. 1884 limes 3 Mar. 5 2 After 
having the wound dressed he was at it again. 

17. After many verbs expressing action : to work, 
toil, labour, play at a thing or action); to pull , 
nibble, kick, tear, knock,drum at (a thing). v Cf. 3 c.) 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter c.xxxix. 6, 1 hiight noght at it. £*1300 
A'. Alts. 660 To play at bal. < 1510 Cocke l.orelles Bite 
14 Than every man pulled at his ore. 1588 Shaks. /,. L.L. 
v. ii. 326 When he plaies at Tables. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. 
Er. Acad. 11. 575 An Apparitour rapping at their doore. 
1884 limes 30 Jan. 9/5 She saw him working at the Me¬ 
moirs. 1884 Lottgm. Mag. Feb. 445 The secret anxiety that 
was gnawing at her heart. Mod. Tu play at fighting ; to 
work hard at clearing a path. 

18. Connecting adjectives of occupation and pro¬ 
ficiency, or their substantives, with a thing or 
action. 

a 1000 Betnottlf 1910 1 lord-weor]mnge hnahran rince sami* 
ran at sceccc. 1610 Shaks. Temp. m. i. 20 My Father Is 
hard at >tudy. 1663 Butler Hud. 1.1.25 Mighty he was at 
Innh of these. 1711 Si ki !.k Sped. No. 2 r 4 Very auk ward 
at putting their Talents within Observation. 1855 M.v.ai • , 
t.iv Hist. Eng. Ill. 320 In agility aod skill at his weapons 
he had few equals. Mod. Diligent at his lessons; readiness 
at replying. 

19. Of posture, position : e.g. at gaze, at bay, at 
right arfglcs. 

1535 Stkwari Cron. Scot. 11 . 608 Thair tha stude rycht 
lang at thair defence. 1593 Shaks. I.tar. 1149 The poor 
frighted deer, that stands at ga/e. c 1680 Sperry 2 tut 
Posth. I’ot. 319 He lieth at wait to catch your Hearts. 
01843 -Southey Wits. (18581 174 7 i Here, ere they reach’d 
their ships, they turn’d at l>ay. 1840 Dickpns Old C. Shop 
v, In some of the vessels at anchor. 1869 Phillips I ’esuv. 
vii. 191 Section at right angles to the axis. 

20. Of state, or condition of existence : e.g. at 
rest , peace, ease, liberty , a loss, etc. 

1 1300 A". Atis. 3108 'Mian mowe ye hcon at esc. >375 
Barbour Brute mx. 77 To se at myscheifT sic a koycht. 
1470 8511634 Malory Arthur u8i6 II. 398 Sir Launcelot.. 
found them all at a great array. 1594 ShaKS. Rich. III. 1. 
i. 133 Whiles Kites and Buzards play at liberty. 1649 
B1.11 he Eng. tm/roy. Itn/r. <1653! 115 No man .. would be 
either at want of Firing, or Timber. 1671 Milton Samson 
598, 1 shall shortly be with them at rest. 1707 Loud. Gas. 
No. 4343 4 Von have not .. left them at Uncertainty. 1709 
Pope Let. H. Cromuvll 17 July, 1 .. was utterly at a loss 
how to address myself. 1710 Steele Patter No. 264 r 8 
At liberty to talk. 171X Addison Sped. No. 122 r 2 One .. 
who is. .at Peace within himself. 1882 A theme urn 1 July 24 
[They] were sometimes at fault. 

21. Of mutual relalions: e.g. at war, at vari¬ 
ance, at strife, at accord, at one, at daggers drawn. 

ex 305 St. Duns tan 143 in E. E. P. (18621 39 pis tuei bis* 
chopes and seint Dunstan were al at one rede, c 1325 Co'ur 
de L. 1369 We ben at on acord. 1493 Fcstyvatl iW.de W. 
I 5 , 5 > 35b, An other Knyght and this man fell at debate. 
1539 Tonstall Senn. Palme Sottd. (182A 36 Howe the 
npostels fell at contention amonge them selfcs. 1559 Homi¬ 
lies 11. xviii. 504 When they be at hate betwixt themselves? 
C1600 Shaks. Sonn. xlvi, Mine eye and heart are at a 
mortal war, 1671 Milton Samson 1585 What cause Brought 
him so soon at variance with himself. 1853 Thackekav 
Eng. Hum. 65 Truth and lies always at battle. 1868 Rogers 
Pol. licon. vi. 58 They have beeo at cross purposes when 
they should have been at one. 

22. Of mode, manner, measure, extern, elc. 

c 1*80 Fall Cf Passion 85 in E. E. P. (1862) 15 Hi (the 
Jews] seid at one inoupe • ]>at he woldc de.stru temple. 
c > 3*5 Ctrurde L. 571, 1 spaktohym at wurdes fewe. c 1380 
Sir Fern mb. 1894 Terry him ansuerede pan \ at schorte 
wordes & rounde. c 1449 Pecock Re/r. t. viii. 40 Alle tho 
gouernauncis .. ben groundid at fulle .. in the inward book. 
1548 Udall, etc. Eras/n. Par. Mark i. (1552) 119 Lcuscd 
and sette at large. 1601 Shaks. Twet. N. 1. i. 27 Shall not 
behold her face at ample view. 1646 Sia T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. l viii. 29 Their accounts are not to be swallowed 
at large. 1682 Dryden Medal Ep, Whigs, The Picture 
drawn at length. 1795 Colekidge Cone, ad Pop, Ess. 1850 


1. 87 The people at large exercise no sovereignty. 1857 
Buckle Civil is. vi, 298 The preceding specimens have not 
been taken at random. 

23 . Of conditioning circumstance : e.g. at peril, 
risk, hazard , expense, charge ; at an advantage, 
disadvantage, etc. 

c 1380 Sir Fvrttmb . 348^ At al perils wil y go. 17x2 Ad* 
dison Spect. No. 553 r 1 To be at the charge of it himself. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones v, vi. 11840! 57 Pursue her at the 
hazard of his life. 1866 Crump Banking xi. 250 To supply 
its place at a loss. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xh. 
114 At all risks, at all sacrifices, to keep Normandy in full 
possession. 

24 . Of relation to some one’s will or disposition : 
e.g. at his will, pleasure, mercy, desire, discretion , 
disposal, command, orders, call, nod, beck, etc. 
(Allied to 7, 8 ; cf. at his elbow, at his call, at his 
beck, at his will.') 

1250 Lav. 9411 Wcder him stod at willc [1205 an wille]. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3546 Broper, atty will all sal be. <*450 
Merlin xxii. 401 * Sir ’..' I will it be at youre volunte.* <■ 1532 
Ld. Berners Htton 457 To make your marchaundise at 
your pleasure. 1652 Needham tr. Set don's Marc Ci. 425 
To remain at his judgement and award. 1825 T. Jefferson 
Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1 . 3 The King's Council .. held their 
places at will. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 252 Their votes 
were at his disposal. 

III. Of relative position in a series or scale, 

degree, rale, value. I 

25 . I>efining special point in a series at which 
one begins, stops, ends, etc. 

c 1300 E. E. Poems (18621 18 First at prude I wol be-gin. 

/ bid. 20 Bc-ginne at his heued. c 1386 Chaucer Prd. 42 
At a knight than wol 1 first begynne. 1535 Coykrdalk 
Ezek. ix. 6 Then they beganc at trie ciders, which were in 
the Temple. 1536 K. Bef.rlf.v in Four C. Eng. Lett. 35 
Sume . hegenyoge at the mydes, aod sume when yt ys all- 
most done. 1873 Williamson Chem. xvi. § 107 At al>out 
25o :) C. it [sulphur] in an opaque mass .. At still higher tem¬ 
peratures it again becomes perfectly liquid .. It boils at 
490 C. Mod. With the thermometer standing at ninety 
in the shade. 

b. esp. with superlatives. 

c 1325 Ca’ttr de L. 132 The wynd .. servede hem atte 
the beste. c 1449 Peoock Repr. 1. xvii. 99 'To he at uttrist 
examyiied. < 1460 Three 15/// C.Citron. \ 18801 59 She..put 
him dyverse tymes at the worsle. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 

1 v. ii. 73 Trauaile you farre on, or are you at the farthest? 
1876 ' 1 ‘revelvan Macaulay i. 7 He was rewarded by seeing 
Johnson at his very best. 

c. cllipt. (atlvb.phr.' = lakcn at best, most, least, etc. 
ft 1661 Fuller Life H. Smith in Smith’s Whs. 1866 1 . 

7 Wholly concealed or at the best uncertain. 1775 Sheri¬ 
dan Rivals Pref. 11883 78 At least double the length of any 
acting comedy. 1818 Byron Juan t.cxvi, Von. have been, 

At best, no better than a go-between. 1882 Proctor in 
Mn 010 ledge No. 41. 178 Two, or at the outside, three miles. 

20 . Of rate or degree, at which a thing is done. 

f 1200 Ormin 4730 patt pu beo swinncfull att tin mahht. 
1330 K. Brunnk Citron. 43 He halp our Kyng .. at his 
inyght. c 1380 Wvclif Set. ll'ks. 118711 111 . 289 Seynt Gre¬ 
gory and Seynt Austin fledden at al here power to he 
hischopis. t 1450 Hen rvson Moral Fab. 19 Hee would doe 
vs pleasing. At his power. 1710 Pope Let. Wycherley 15 
Apr., If 1 am to go on at this rate. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 19 Jack Whirler always dines at full speed. 1840 
Dickeins OldC. Shopi, Carrying me along with it at a great 
pace. 188a Athen.rum 24 June 793 She lived and worked 
at high pressure. 

27 . Of price or value. 

c 1325 Ca n r tie /.. 362 lie set his stroke at nought. 1320 
K. Brunnk Citron. 174 A quarter whete was al twenty mark. 
c 1375 Wvci.ik Antecrist 132 Wip knyjtes at robes and fees 
.. to leden her bridelis. c 1460 Tcnonctey Myst. 29 Thi fellow¬ 
ship set 1 out at a pyn. 1602 Shaks. Ham, iv. iii. 60 If my 
lone thou holdst at ought. 1615 E. S. Britain's Buss in 
Arb. Garner 111 . 631 Addesscs, for Cooper's work, 6 at 
two shillings, 1663 Gerbieh Counsel 68 Twelve inches at 
six pence an inch. 1791 Boswell Johnson <18261 1 . 67 A 
man might live in a garret at eighteen-pence a week. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 417 Wheat was at seventy shillings 
the quarter. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cotu/. 11S76* 11 . x. 4S4 
.Stories like these must he taken at what they are worth. 
Mod. 'To set at nought their counsel, 

28 . Of reference to a standard generally = accord¬ 
ing to. 

£-1430 Syr Geuerides 1409 At iny witting .. 1 trespassed 
neucr. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Kjb, F.uery good 
woman ought to be ineke and humble at the exemplary of 
the blessyd Vyrgyne Mary. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

11 J. 232 By land or by water at their choice. 

IV. Of time, order, occasion, cause, object. 

29. Introducing the lime at which an event hap¬ 
pens: a. with the time named. 

c 1230 Auer. R. 46 At al pe opre tiden. c 1250 Gen, .y Ex. 
1641 At set time he sulden samen. 1477 B ARL Rivers 
(C axton) Dictes 20 Atte grete day of Jugement. 1586 Bright 
Mel,inch, xviii. 111 From three at after noone till nine at 
night. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1. iii. 31 At the sixt houre of 
Morne, at Noone, at Midnight. 1697 Dryden l r irg. Georg. 
in. 248 Late at Night, when Stars adorn the Skies. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 450 r 7 All 1 have to say at present. 1758 
Johnson idler No. 19 Mr. Whirlcr .. will he at home ex¬ 
actly at two. 1853 Thackeray Eng. Hum. 91 Addison left 
off at a good moment. 

b. with the time indicated by an event; At the 
time of, on the occasion of. 

ci too OaMtN 707 Att tc come off Sannt Johan. C1230 
Auer. R. 20 Et te one psalme je schulen stonden .. & et te 
o 5 er sitten. c 1400 Sir Perc. 1531 Thay monc At thaire 
metyng. 1663 Gerbieh Counsel Cviij b. At the return of the 
Army, 1673 Ray Joum. L. Countr. 2 A town .. at our 
being there, but thinly inhabited, c 1720 Du Foe Mem. 


Cavalier (1840) 209 Our men .. gave them a shout at part¬ 
ing. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 172 At the Restoration 
Hyde became chief minister. 

30 . Introducing the age at which one is. 

££1400 Cov. Myst. 383 At fourten yer sehe conseyved 

CrLte. C1590 Marlowe Faust us (2nd vers.) 13 At riper 
years, to Wittenberg he went, a 1626 Bacon Max. $ Uses 
Com. Law 31 Jf he were at full age. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 93 r 2 The minor longs to be at age. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby in. i. 89 He was Pope as Leo X. at thirty-seven. 

31 . Of nearness or distance in time, interval. 

£•1200 Ormin 1893 Att twennti} da^hess ende. C1300 
K. Atis. 1184 Theo knyghtis armed heoni at ones. 1551 
Robinson tr. Mores Utopia 98 Vpon truste to be payedat 
a daye. 1673 Ray Joumt. L. Countr. 39 We arrived at four 
hours end. 1716 Lotui. Gaz. No. 5472/4 A Note .. at three 
Months after Date. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop, viii, I 
must begin at once, 1 see that. 

32 . Of the number of times, turns, or occasions. 

u 1300 A'. Atis. 6608 He beoreth at ones .. Ten men over 
theo llod. nS3* Ld. Berners Litton 409 And deliuerid them 
to one man by .ii. lotiys atones. 1666 J. Smith OldAgete d.2) 
83 To do that at twice, and to be three or four times as long 
about it. 1668 Hale: Pref. Rolle'sAbridgm. 3 May go far at 
one Essay to provide a fit law. 1711 Steele Spect. No. 155 
F3 Being seen toying by two’s and three's at a time. 1758 
J. S. Le Dratfs Observ. Sttrg. (1771) 124 Two Ounces of 
Manna..to be taken at three Doses. Mott. To complete 
the business at two sittings. 

33 . Of order: e.g. at first, at last, at length, at 
the conclusion, elc. 

<nooo Beowulf 89 pc hine a;t frumsceafte for 3 onsendon. 
1297 R. Glouc. 155 Atte lastc pis Saxonesby gonne forto fie. 
£*1300 A'. Alt's. 1668 Now at the erst, the messangers Buth 
y-conie. <1384 Chaucer //. Fame 2155 Atte last y saugh 
a mao. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI. 1. ii. 71 She takes vpon her 
hrauelyat first dash. 1611 Biole Matt. xxvi. 60 At the last 
came two false witnesses. 1788 T. Jefferson Writ. 11859! 
11 . 493 It is at length signed this day. Mod. At first, I 
thought otherwise. Home at last! 

34 . Introducing the occasion on which a fact or 
action ensues, and hence the occasioning circum¬ 


stance, or cause. 

c 1300 A'. Alt's. 4637 He starf at the furste tidyng. 1303 
R. Bkunne Haudt. Syntte 901 At hys cunsel .. Halewedc 
bey a! pat yche ^ere. C1430 Freemasonry 23 At these 
lordys prayer^ they cowntcrfetyd genietry. c 1532 Ld. 
Berners Htton 455 He was toy full, and blyssyd nym at 
the vertuc uf that stone. 1574 tr. Marlorats Apocati/s 33 
'They bee caryed aboutc like babes at euery blast of doctrine. 
1600 Fairfax Tasso 1. xxix. 3 At my request this war was 
undertake. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 124 r 4 It is at his 
Instance that I shall continue my rural speculations. 1795 
Southey Joan of Arc vi. 50 At their voice He drew the 
strong holts back. 1812 Keats Lamia 627 Do not all 
charms fly at the mere touch of cold philosophy? 

35 . Introducing ihu occasion or cause of an 
emotion : e. g. astonished, dismayed, delighted, 
grieved at ; to rejoice, mourn at ; joy, surprise al, 
etc. 

1366 Maundkv. xxviii. 287 Thei maken ioye and gladoesse 
at hire dyengc. 1596 Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 9 All stand amazed 
at so uncouth sight. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1 i. 15 Not a 
Courtier .. hath a heart that is not Glad at the thing. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. § 5 IV. 264 Aggrieved at this Ecclesi¬ 
astical! Power. 1671 Milton Samsott 1603, 1 sorrow'd at his 
captive state. 1727 Pope Dune. 1. 26 Mourn not, my Swift! at 
ought our Realm acquires. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
175 Terrified at the completeness of their own success. 
1853 Kane Grim tel l Exp. x 1 viii. 445 Impatient at the delays. 

30 . Introducing what is at once ihe exciting 
cause and the object of active emotions : e.g. etivy, 
hate, wrath. Uniting the senses of 13 b and 35. 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. 78 The fende at him had grete enuye. 
£•1430 Syr Tty am. 885 At Tryamoure had he tene. 1535 
Cov kk dale Zach. vii. 12 Wherfore the IxDrde of hoostes 
was very wroth at them. 1607 Shaks. Tim on m. iii. 13 
Fine angry at him. 1704 Pope Let. Wycherley -zb Dec., 
Continued by envy at his success and fame. 1737 Whiston 
Josephus’ It "itrs iv. v. §4 They all had indignation at the 
judges. 1742 Richardson Pamela JV. 47 He brought it to 
me himself, and was angry at me. 

f 37 . Introducing the reason or consideration; 
in at reverence of — out of respect to. Obs. 

1425 Pas ton Lett. 5 1 . 21 John, atte reverence of your right 
worthy persone, bathe ccsed. C 1465 Eng. Citron. (18561 60 
Othir thyogis .. the whiche atte reverence of nature and of 
wominauliood shul not he reherced. « 1575 Arp. Parker 
Com 51 At the reverence of God, 1 pray you .. help that 1 
be not forgotten. 

V, 38 . In many idiomatic phrases arising out of 
tile preceding senses, which see separately treated, 
or under the w r ord governed by at : e.g. at At.!., at 
any Uatk, at Stake, At Home, At One, At Once, 

1557 Ord. Hospitalls F vj b, Children abrode at Nurse. 
1^89 Plttknjiam Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 287 To set vpon Da- 
ruts at the sodaine. a 1622 Wither Brit. Rentembr. 146 
The World .. Hath so intangled us at unaware. 1674 Mar¬ 
vell Kelt. Trans/, ti. 234 Fain to sell them all at second¬ 
hand. 1681 in Arb. Garner I. 440 The King at unawares 
falls upon them, a 1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 869 
'They [the Quakers] were at a word in Dealing. 1742 
Richariwon I > amela IV. 312, 1 shall be glad to take you at 
your word. <11782 Bp. Newton Wks. II. iii. 78 Cain taking 
him at an advantage .. slew him. 1817 Mar, Kdgeworth 
Love^ Law 1. iv, Scotch !—not Irish native, at-all-at-all. 
1850 Masson Milton 1 . 703 At all events, Milton had seen 
., the greatest of living Dutchmen. 1877 Goldw. Smith 
in Content/. Rev. Dec. 122 The aristocratic conspiracy, for 
such at bottom it was. 1883 Manch. Guard. 22 Oct. 5/2 
The cmestions at issue between the Hovas and the French. 

VI, With the infinitive mood. 

t 39 . Introducing the infinitive of purpose (the 
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original function also of to \ cf. + r. nett a fatrc, 
nothing to do, nothing at do, nothing Ado). Obs. 
exc. dial 

Corresponding to OX. at (Da. at, Svv. att) in gcfaaf eta 
to give one at eat,i.c. to eat; hut not, like it, used with the 
simple infinitive; the nearest approach to which was in the 
phrase ' That is at say' -- Kr. vest a dire. 

? 1280 Kemble’s Cad .. Dift. II. 186 Na man sal have at do. 
<*1314 Guy Warw. 88 That he cum with the at etc. 4*1325 
Metr. Ham. 46 [>.*u cs at say, to mak the sin for sin. 1330 
R. Brunne Citron. 34 Was he not so hardy at stand to 
halaile. 1340 IIampoi.e Pr. Cause. 5234 J>us sal he com doun 
at stile h^rc. 1440 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. C 278 Re redy at an- 
swere hyni. c 1460 Tenvneley Myst. 181 We have olhere 
thynges at do. 1470 IIakiung Citron. Prcf. 1 J.ordes sonues 
bene sette .. To stole at lerne. 1 Modern ll esfrnorl. dial. 
A bit o’ suinm.il at eat.] 

VII. Before other prepositions or adverbs. 

« + 40. With prepositions. Obs. Cf. After D i. 

! c'1386 Chaucer Frankt. T. 492 At after soper fdle they in 

1 trctce. ?< 1400 MS. Ratal ins on C 258 1 Halliw.*, I trust to 
, see you all-after Estur. 1594 Shaks. Kith. III. tv. iii. 3 1 
Come tome Tirrcl soone, at \Ef. and] after Supper. 

+ 41. With adverbs. Obs. or dial. 

e 1440 Marfa Art It. 3181 To hafe pete of Pope, J>a* put 
1 was at-undere. 1513 Dote las sF.neis vm. viii. 35 Nor }il 
the Troiane power put at under. 411641 Strafford in 
) Southey’s Common-fit. Bk. ti. 11849' ,8 3 Casting them aside 
at after. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 33 It will 
1 keep grace at an under. 1863 Atkinson Whit by Gloss, s. v., 
Ploughing first, sowing at after. 

+ At, *at (aO, rcl. pron., adz 1 ., couj. Obs . cxc. 

I dial. [A worn-down form of that, perhaps from ON. 

1 at (used in precisely the same senses'., perh. inde¬ 
pendently developed in the northern dialect, in 
which il was very common in 14 - 15 U 1 c.; rare, 
even in Scottish writers, after 1500 ; but still in 
regular use in northern dialect speech.] 

A. adv. or conj. = ‘ that.’ 

c Metr. Horn. 73 Sainte Makary hard say, At that 
wnld come. 4*1425 Seven Sag. (P.i 1909, I graunt wel at 
hit so be. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1210 Poke at thou come at 
I that tyme. c 1480 Ptumfifon Corr. Introd. 65 For so much 
as I, Thomas Lord Clifford and of Westmerland am en- 
formed at a nisi prius is like to pas. 1513 Douglas .Eneis 
(1710* iv. Prol. 139 Willing at thou and lhay may Italic 
the sichl Of heuynnys blys. 1657 Bromk Oneenes Exeh. 
ii. i. 477 And at we find you we ‘1 our selves bestir. [North 
dial. I sed ’at 1 wad, and I did. ] 
b. Formerly blended with tie into alien, altyn, 

* that not, hut that.’ (=*L .quin.) 

c 1340 Cursor M. 1440 iFairD, Nc inu^t ham help no hali- 
hede, altyn to hel most nede. Ibid. 6130 Was na hous 
. .altyn |>er was dede mon in liggandc. 

B. rcl. pron. That; who, which; what. 

4i 1300 E. E. Psalter xxx. 16 Outtake me .. at ere filyhand 
me fra C 1340 Cursor M. 3248 (Fairf. Al alte [other 
MSS. J>at]camels ten mu^tbere. c -1380Wvc1.il' Set. tt'ks. 111 . 
417 b 0 freris were served of bat at bei craven. 1429 Karl 
Salisr. in Wilts 4- Inv. X. C. 69 note, Crete coslages and 
expences at I haue hadd now of late, c 1480 tan Clifford 
in Ptumfiton Corr. Introd. 65 All other Christen men alt 
this writing sail here or see. e 1500 Carpenter's Tools in 
Halliw. .Vug. P. 15 That at I scy it shall be sure.^ 1879 G. 
M acdonald Sir Gibbic 11 . xvii. 290 1 To onything ’at's richt, 
tiihbie wants nac perswaudin'.’ 

[At, freq. misread or misprinted for Ac conj. but. 
1297 R. Glouc. 256 At vpe Code’s wylle yt vs. e 1400 
] trained Gattu 132 Al tel to me and thi felawes, Al thi tale.] 
At, obsolete form of Atk, pa. t. of Kat. 

At- prefP'.—Q E. :rt-. The preposition At in com¬ 
position, with force of 'at, close to, to’ ; frequent 
in OF., and retained in some words in ME., as at- 
1 staudiyn to stand close to, ‘ ad stare/ nt-rcch'cn to 
reach to, get at, at-foreiji before, al-himiyn be¬ 
hind. In the oldest Eng. the prefix was at- only 
when it bore the stress accent (i. c. in sbs. and 
adjs.) ; ot-, {op-, od-,) when unaccented (in vbs. and 
prepositions): thus, artgrape grasping at, appre¬ 
hensive, olgripan , opgr/patt , to grip at, odbc’ran 
to bear to, bring, odicivan (Goth, ataugjan to 
show). Northumbrian had sometimes ad-, od- : cf. 
Atkw. The forms op, 06 , seem to have arisen in 
an early assimilation of ot- to bp-, bd-, from and-, 
the old accented form of And*, ond-, occurring in 
I he prep, bd, the meaning of which was not far 
removed from that of a /-, of-. Bui ill later OE. the 
strong form n't- (ME. at-, in south, dial, ct-) was 
extended to all compounds, without regard 11 the 
position of the stress. Mod. Eng. has lost all 
these compounds, exc. that atzoi'te survives in twit. 
Atone is a modem formation of a different kind. 
At- P re fl~ OE. let-. Representing earlier OE. 
op-, od-, unaccented form of ltd- 'away, from' — 
Gothic uttpa- in iutpa-plhthan to flee away, G .cnt- 
(in part), OIK*, ini-, in culjlichcn, OllG. inf 
ftiohan, Du. ont- in ontvlieden to flee away. This 
od-. op-, from rid-, being phonetically levelled with 
bd- from and-, and ot- the unaccented form of »t- 
l>eing assimilated to the 1 alter (see prec.), these 
I three prefixes ran together in form, and when at a 
later time the accented form art- took the place of 
its own weak form ot-, op-, od-. it also usurped the 
place of od- from and-, and od- from lid-, imp-* 


The last of these was by far the most frequent in 
use: hence the most common sense of at- picfix in 
ME. is ' from, away Gothic nnpa-, Ger. ent-, as 
in at-bcar to bear away, at-jlee to flee away, at-go 
to go away. As lid-, op-, had nearly the same 
sense as tvf, of-, these verbs in at- often take the 
place of corresponding vbs. in of-, as ()E. 06-bcnm , 
wt-beran, = of-hera it to bear away, M E. at-come = 
OE. of-cyman to coinc off, escape, etc. Several 
new compounds of this type arose in ME., and it 
was even irregularly extended to Fr. words, as in 
Atmwfk, refashioned from ascapc, OF. escaper. 
All these arc now obsolete. 

At- prof A \ assimilated form of L. ad- to, before t, 
used in all modern words from Latin. In OF. ad-, 
at-, was reduced to a-, and so introduced into ME., 
but afterwards refashioned as at-, after L. spelling, 
both in Fr. and English, e.g. L. attingbre, Of. 
ateindre, later attcindre , ME. ataindre, mod. at¬ 
tainder. The Eng. has also taken at- where Fr. 
retains the simple a-, as in OF. atornb, mod .atounib, 
M E. atorncy , mod. attorney. The / was also er- 
loncously doubled in various words in at- with 
prefix a- from other sources, as a ffame, a{t tray, 
af'stroke. See Ad- preff 
II Atabal (atabad). Also 7 ataballe, S atta- 
ball. [a. Sp. atabal, a. Arab. at-tabl, i.c. 

al the, (abl a drum. (Also in F. att abate ] A 
kind of kettle-drum or tabour used by the Moors. 

1672 Dkvdkn Com}. Granada 1. i. 117251 32 From llic 
Streets sound Drums and Ataballes. 1781 Gibuon /V< /. 

<S F. III. tx viii. 723 'the martial music of drums, trumpets, 
and atlal>alls. 1811 Scott Roderick i. xix, Then answered 
kettle-drum and atabal. 

Atacamite (atarkam.ailN Min, [f. Atacama, 
a province of Chili, where found + -itk, min. form.] 
A bright green ore, an oxychloride of copper, 
found in Chili, Australia, and at St. Just in Cornwall. 

1837 68 Dana Min. 121. 1869 PmLUi'S Ccsuv. x. 280 

Atacamite has been found incrusting lavas. 

Atactic atre*ktik\ a. [f. Gr. araxro? not ar¬ 
ranged (f. d priv. + ra/rros, vbl. adj. f. Taaa-tiv to 
arrange) + -ie.] Of language: Not syntactic. 

1842 C/uintb. Jrni. 30 July 218 In this manner syntactic 
and atactic forms have been respectively formed. 

Ataghan (ic tagien). [variant of Yataohan, 
q.v.] A long <lagger worn by Turks and Moors 
in their belt in a scabbard of silver or gold. 

1813 Byron Giaour 355 Each turban I can scan. And silver* 
sheathed ataghan. 1851 IIawtuoknf. Twite-told T. II. x.\. 
278 He still wore beneath his vest the ataghan. 

+ Ata*ke, T. Obs. l\i.t. at ok. Pa. ppic. 

atake(n. [f. A- prcf. 1 +Take.] To overtake; 
get at, catch. 

e 1300 lieket 1963 This messager ne nii;ie no^t atakc hem 
mid no ginne. <1330 Arth. Alert. 468 Al that Fortiger 
atok He let to-drawe. 1382 Wvclif Lev. xxvi. 5 I he 
thresshynge of repyn tilthes shal atakc the vyndage. 
4*1386 CiisvcFiK Frtrcs T. 84 Sire, quod this Sompnour, 
haile, and wel atake 2 4*1440 Partonopc 6390 And then he 
sayd, Syr, wele atake ! 

+ Atala’ntis, Obs. Brief title of a romance 
[prob. after Bacon’s AVtc' Atlantis'] satirizing those 
who had eflccled the Revolution of 168S (see lust 
quot.) ; hence gen. a secret or scandalous history. 

1709 Mrs. Manley (title) Secret Memoirs and Manners of 
several Persons of Quality of both Sexes from the New Ala* 
lantis, an Island in the Mediterranean. 1785 R. Cumber¬ 
land in Observer No. 109 F3 lie has a court-atalantis of his 
own, from which he can favour you with some hints of sly 
doings amongst the maids of honour. 1789 (title) The 
Naval Atalantis; or a Display of the Characters of such 
Flag Officers, etc. 

+ Ata me, v. Obs . Also in 6 att-. [f. A-prcf 1 
+ Tame zl ; substituted for OE. at$mian, when 
tynicn was assimilated in form to Tame ai] 
1o tame, subdue. 

\( 885 K. /Klfrkd Gregory's Past. xlvi. 345 And atemiaA 
hira lichoman.] 1340 Ayenb. 153 lluanne hise uour deles 
hyc]> atamed. 4*1400 Senodone Bab. 935 These hethen 
houndes we shal a-lame. ' 1525 Skelton Agst. Feuo/n. 
Tongues 2 Men said they 1 Women 1 could not their tunges 
at ante. 1530 Palsgr. 439/2 He was as wylde as a bucko, 
blit I have made hym as attained as a lamhe. 

Atame, Atar: see Attamk, Attar. 

Atane, obs. northern form of Atone v. 
Ataraxy (se taneksi). Also 7 ataraxic, and in 
].. form ataraxia (xtarar’ksia). [ad. Gr. arapo^ia 
impassiveness, f. d priv. + rnpaoo-av to disturb, 
stir up. Cf. F. ataraxic (Cotgr.).] Freedom from 
disturbance of mind or passion; stoical indifference. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 281 Ataraxic .. is the con¬ 
dition of a quiet and setled life. 1864 R. Burton Dahome 
1 1 . 98 The ataraxy and the com we it 'feint calm that charac. 
lenses the more refined Anglo-Tropical mind. 188a Sat. 
RrtK 20 May 624 They go their way unmolested and have 
attained to literary ataraxia. 

Atarned, pa. t. and pple. of Atkun v. Obs. 
Ataunt (at§*nt), adv. [a. F. autant as much.] 
+ 1 . As much as possible, to the full, thoroughly. 
(Cf.Balsgrave 'I quaught, I drinke all out ,Jc boys 
dautantl) Obs. 


c 1325 E. E. A Hit. l\ A. 179 pal slonge myn hcrl ful 
stray atount. 4*1430 Kvixl Min. Poems 167 A dronken 
foole that sparithe for no dispencc To drynk ataunt til he 
slepc at table. 4 1520 W. ot Wordk Treat. Gataunt 11860' 17 
Talewes and lalkynge, and drynkynge alaunte. 

2 . Xattt. With every mast standing and fully 
rigged ; with all sails set. (Also ataunto , all-a- 
taunto.) 

1622 R. Hawkins Coy. S. Seat 18471 52 A fayre gale of 
wind .. so that wee might beare all a taunt. 1836 Makkyai 
Midsh. Easy 11863' J 93 Not one soul of you puls his foot on 
shore until we are again all ataunto. 1867 J. Macgreook 
Toy. Alone 58 All was ataunt again, and then the two 
yachts started. 

Atavic (aLv’vik), a. [ad. F. atarique, f. L. 
atav-us ; see next and -ic\] Of or pertaining to a 
remote ancestor. 

1866 Hum ky Preh. Rem. Caithu. 159 The brachycephaly 
of the Norman*French colonists of Quebec, can only come 
from their atavic ancestors, the Belgar. 

Atavism (iftaviz’m . £a. F. atavisme, f. L. 
atav-us a great-grandfathers grandfather, an an¬ 
cestor ; cf. av-us grandfather.] Resemblance to 
grand-parents or more remote ancestors rather than 
to parents; tendency to reproduce the ancestral 
type in animals or plants. 

*833 J* Rennie Sei. Gardening 11; Children often resem¬ 
ble their grandfathers or grandmothers more than their im¬ 
mediate parents Mns propensity is termed Atavism by 
Duchesne. 1872 Bagkiiot J'hyshse, Pol. 218 Some mys- 
urrious atavism some strange recurrence to a primitive past, 
b. Path. Recurrence of the disease or constitu¬ 
tional symptoms of an ancestor after the inter¬ 
mission of tine or more generations. 

Atavistic at;ivi'stik\ a. [f. prec.: sec-isTie.] 
Of or pertaining to atavism ; atavic. 

1875 A'. Atner. Rev. CXX. 275 The social and the atavistic 
influence. 

Ataxic alarksik), a. [mod. f. next; cf. F. 
ataxique, anti see -ic. Not on Gr. analogies.] 
Characterized by ataxy, c.f. in Path, by disturb¬ 
ance of the natural animal functions ; irregular. 
Ataxic fever : malignant typhus fever. 

*853 in M aynl Lex. 1877 Erichskn Sing. ed. 7 

293 An ataxic state* of the muscles. 1880 M. Dhvndah: in 
Med. Temf>. frill. <)ct. 7 Ataxic 01 adynamic symptoms arc 
frequently seen. 

Ataxy (atarksi, ivtaksi). Also 7 ataxie ; in 
sense 2 often as E. ataxia, [ad. Gr. ara£ta y f a priv. 
+ arrangement, order, f. yaca-au to arrange.] 
+ 1, Want of order or discipline ; irregularity, 
confusion, disordcrliness. Obs. in gen. sense. 

1615 Bm iki.d On Coloss. ii. 10(18691 205/2 There* is lno) 
ataxy among those glorious creatures [/.<*. angels]. 1634 
Cannf: Xeeess. Se/ar. 118401 207 A mere ataxy, or confused 
chaos. 4/1733 North Exam. ill. viii. *70 If it had been 
slipt over, he must have blamed his own Ataxy in the Dis- 
position. 

2 . Path. Irregularity of the animal functions, or 
of the symptoms of disease. Locomotor ataxy : in¬ 
ability to co-ordinate the voluntary movements, con¬ 
stitutional unsteadiness in the use of legs, arms, etc. 

1670 Maynwaringk Vita Sana i. 13'I’here ariseth Distem¬ 
pers, Ataxies and discord. 1684 tr. Tenet's Merc. Comfit . 
MIL 305 A Woman very subject to vapours and ataxies o( 
the animal spirits. 1855 H. Smkncf.h Psychol. 11872' I. 1. ii. 
5 An early stage of ntaxy. 1878 A. H amilton AV;v. Pis. 
208 Locomotor ataxia .. often occurs among sea-faring men 
who have fallen overl/oard. 

Atayn, ataynt, obs. f. Attain, -t. 

+ Atbea'r, v. Obs. [OE. pci be ran {odbcraiO, f. 
At- prcf *, - r beran to Beau.] 

1 . [f. At- 1 .] trans. To bear to, to bring. (In OE.) 
a 1000 Daniel tGr.l 538 He uundor ntani£ for nu n ;etb;?*r. 

2 . [f. At--.] traits. To bear away, carry off. 

a 1000 Beowulf 4261 Hid he a*lb.er. ?< 1350 MS. 
Oigby No. 86. 123 \ Halliw.) A wonder thing he scy him 
thar, A wolf his other child at bar. 

+ Atble’nch, v. Obs. [f. At- prcf- + Blench v., 
OE. b/cnean to deceive, escape.] iutr. To escape. 

1275 Sinners Bezvare in 0 . E. Mae. 79 And cunnen at* 
blenche From salhanasrs wretiche. e 1275 Death 8 ibid. 
1 63 From dreortc dead ne mai nomoii at*blenche. 

+ Atblow*, v. Obs. rare. [f. At- prcfO + Blow, 
OE. btdivan : cf. Ahlow.] intr. To blow (at). 

1400 MS. Line. A. i. 17.128(Halliw.)The tourmentours 
atblewe at hyme. 

+ Atbrai’d, V. Obs. [OE. ixtbrcgdan, (odbrej^dan) 
f. At- preff + bregdan to wrench : see Aiihaid vJ\ 
trans. To draw or snatch away. 

a 1000 Guthtac {C,t. 826 Se c'del udgenge weard Adame and 
Evan .. odbroden. c 1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xiii. 12 p.ct 
he h.xfd him bid jelbroden. a 1250 Owl 4- Night. 13B0 Ah 
3ef beo is albroidc thenne, lie is unfete and forbrode. 

+ Atbrea’k, v . Obs. Also 3 ct-; for inflexions 
see Break v. [f. At- preff + Break v., OE .brccan 
Cf. G. cntbrcchcn, Du. ontbreken.] intr. (with 
dat.) To break away, escape (from). 

120s Lay. 1346 Nedelas Brutus al-bncc D250 at-brae]. 
c 1230 Ancr. R. 172 His brelles elfluwen him & ethreken 
him ul. //1250 Passion Our Lord in O. L. Aiise. 44 Kr he 
were biin al-broke him buhlc ful long. 

+ Atbu’rst, v. Obs. [OE. Wtbcrstan , {odberstan) 
f. At* preff + berstan to Bl’RST.] intr. (with dat.) 
To burst away, escape (from). 
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c 1000 /Elfric Gen. xiv. 13 Da jciRerst him sum man. 
c 1*00 Ormin 14734 AU swa summ Ysaac aubrasst Unn- 
wundedd & unnwemmcdd. c 1*50 Bestiary 672 in O. E. 
At he* 31 Dis clp .. tus atbrested ois huntes breid. 

Atch, obsolete form of Adze. 

Atchaar, variant of Achar. 

Atchea-, atche-, atch’ment, intermed. forms 
between Achievement and Hatchment. 
Atcherne, obsolete form of Acorn. 

Atchieve, -ment, obs. IT. Achieve, -went. 

+ Atchison (artfisan, Obs. exc. Hist. 

Also 7 acheson, -ison. [Sc. pronunciation of At¬ 
kinson, name of the assay-master of the Edinburgh 
Mint in the beginning of James VI.’s reign. (Jamie¬ 
son A] A copper coin, coated with silver, coined 
in the reign of James VI, equal in value to eight 
pennies Scots or two-thirds of an English penny. 

1605 Arm is Foote upon F. <i88o> 24 A sallet of an alchison 
price, which in our money was three farthings. 1657 Colvil 
Whigs Supplic. (17511 68 Achisons, Habeas and Blacks. 
1773 Rc dolman hit rod. A ttderson's Dip tow . 1 37 (J a m. ) The 
first whitish colour, which discovers itself in these atchisons, 
seems to indicate that they are mixed with a little silver, or 
laid over with that metal. 

+ At CO‘me, **. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. At- pref* + 
Come, OE. cuman. Cf. Cer. entkommen, Du. out- 
kornend] ifitr. To come away, escape. 

c 1220 Ret. Ant. I. 234 Dun til hclle heten ne gan, 3 e 
driddc dai off dcadd atkam. 

tAtcree‘p, v. Obs. rare-', ff. At- prcf* + 
Cheep, OE. crcdpan. Cf. Ger. entkricchen , Du. 
ontkruipend] intr. To creep away. 

1205 I,ay. 5671 And qualden alle pa like pe anihi wcoren 
atcropene [1250 awei crope). 

t At da re, v. Obs. rare-', [f. At- pref- + 
daricn, dearien : see Dark £'.-] intr. with dot.) 
To escape by hiding from). 

< 1275 Pains 0/ fit'll 224 in O. E. Mi sc. 153 Nis per non pat 
heom atdarep. 

Ii Ate (<.' 5 ‘t/ . [L., a. Gr. ernj.] Infatuation, mad 
impulse; personified by the Greeks as goddess of 
mischief and authoress of rash destructive deeds. 

1587 Golding /V Mor nay xvii. 271 Homer speaketh of a 
Godtlesse whom he calleth At/, that is Waste, lx>ssc, or 
Destruction. 1617 Collins Def. Bp.Ely it.ix. 405 111 newes 
Hycs apace, the Ate still out-running the I.itae. 1725 I’ofK 
Iliad xix. 92 Not by myself hut vengeful Ate driven. 1819 
Byron Prop h. Dante 1. 117 Death and Ate range O'er hum* 
bled heads. 

Ate, obs. f. Oat, Hate; var. Etk, Obs., food. 
Ate 1 ct, occas. A't), pa. t. of Eat v. 

-ate, suffix*, formerly - at , forming shs. derived 
from L. .-bs. in -atus (-ato- and -atn-), -at uni, - dta , 
and their modern Romanic representatives. 

1. In popular words which lived on into OFr., 
E. -atus, -atuni, became (through -ato, -ado, -ad, -cd, 
-ct -c, as curat us, send tus, avocatus , status, peecd- 
(tint, OF. cure, send, avoud, cstd, pdchd; learned 
words, adapted from Latin, took -at, as in estat, 
prelat, primal, magistral. After 13th c. many of 
the popular words were refashioned with -at, as 
send, senat, avoud, avocat ; and all new words have 
been thus formed, e.g. assassinat, attentat, dpiscopat, 
palatinat, professoral. syndicat. In Eng. these 
were originally adopted in their Fr. form, estat, 
prelat, etc.; after 1400, -e was added to mark the 
long vowel, estate, prelate , etc., and all later words 
from Fr. took -ate at once. After these, Eng. 
words are formed directly on L., as curdtus 'cu¬ 
rate,* or on L. analogies, as alderman-ate, cf. 
triumvir-ate. In meaning, words in -ate arc 
chiefly: a. Substantives denoting office or function, 
or the persons performing it, as Marquisate, pro¬ 
fessorate, episeopate, syndicate, aldermanate, b. 
Participial nouns, as legate * one deputed,’ prelate 
'one preferred,* mandate 'a thing commanded,’ 
precipitate 'what is thrown down.* c. Chemical 
terms, denoting salts formed by the action of 
an acid on a base, as nitrate, acetate, sulphate, 
carbonate, alcoholate, ethylate. In the 18th c. chem¬ 
ists said plumbum acctatum 'acetated lead,' lead 
acted on by vinegar, whence substantively acctatum 
the acetated (product), the 'acetate*; cf. precipitate, 
sublimate, distillate. (In the dog-latin of pharmacy, 
acetas, -at is, is ignorantly put for acetal urn.) 

2. In some words, -ate —1\ -ate, ad. L. or It. -dta, 
as in pirate, frigate. 

-ate, suffix'*, formerly -at, forming participial 
adjectives from L. pa. pples. in -atus, -dta, -aturn, 
being only a special instance of the adoption of 
L. pa. pples. by dropping the inflexional endings, 
e. g. content-us, convict-us, direct-us, re miss-us, or 
with phonetic final -e, c. g. complet-us, Jinit-us, 
revolut-us, spars-us. The analogy for this was set 
by the survival of some L. pa. pples. in OF., as 
confus : — confusus, content:—content us, divers: — 
diversus. This analogy was widely followed in 
later Fr., in introducing new words from Latin; 


and both classes of Fr. words, i. e. the popular 
survivals and the later accessions, being adopted 
in Eng., provided Eng. in its turn with analogies 
for adapting similar words directly from L., by 
dropping the termination. This began about 
1400, and as in -ate* (with which this suffix is 
phonetically identical), L. -atus gave -at, subse¬ 
quently -ate, e. g. dcsoldtus, dcsolat, desolate, sepa- 
r at us, separat, separate .->Many of these participial 
adjectives soon gave rise to causative verbs, iden¬ 
tical with them in form (see next\ to which, for 
some time, they did duty as pa. pples., as ‘the land 
was dcsolat e by war but, at length, regular pa. 
pples. were formed with the native suffix -cd, upon 
the general use of which these earlier participial 
adjs. generally lost their participial force, and cither 
became obs. or remained as simple adjectives, as in 
‘ the desolate land,’ * a compact mass.’ (But cf. situ¬ 
ate = situated!) So aspirate, moderate, prostrate , 
separate', and (where a vb. has not been formed), 
innate, oblate, ornate, sedate, temperate, etc. As the 
Fr. repr. of L. -atus is -d, English words in -ate 
have also been formed directly after Fr. words in 
-d, e. g. affectionnd, affectionate. 

2. As with Eng. -ed, L. ppl. adjs. in -atus were 
also formed on nouns, etc., when no other part 
of the vb. was required, as cauda tail, cauddtus 
tailed, and often with negatives, as sens us sense? 
insensdtus unprovided with sense. In modem 
times these have been liberally adopted in Eng., 
and on their analogy, or that of corresponding Fr. 
words in -d, new words are constantly formed where 
L. actually had not the formation, as apiculate. f. 
apiculus a little point; lunulate, {.lunula little 
moon ; roseate, f. rose us rosy; angustifoliate, f. an- 
gustum narrow + folium leaf. 

3. Many words, originally adj., are also used sub¬ 
stantively, c.g. delegate, reprobate, precipitate, car¬ 
bonate, alcoholate, and have gone to reinforce the 
number of the earlier sbs. in -ate*, q.v. 

-ate, suffix'*, a verbal formative, used to eng- 
lish L. verbs of the first conjugation, and to form 
Eng. verbs on other L. words or elements. This 
use originated in the formation of verbs from the 
participial adjs. in -ate mentioned under -ate-. 

1. In OE., verbs had been regularly formed on 
adjectives, as hunt hwitian, wearm ivcarmian, 
bysig bysgian, dryge dry gan, etc. With the loss of 
the inflexions, these verbs became, by the 15th c., 
identical in form with the adjs., e.g. to white , 
warm, busy, dry , empty, dirty, etc. 

2. In Latin, vbs. were also freely formed on 
adjectives, as siccus siccdrc, cldrus eldrdrc, liber 
liberdre, saecr sac rare. This prevailed still more 
extensively in Fr., e.g. sec sec her, clair chirer, 
content evntcntcr, confus confuser , etc. Thence also 
Eng. received many verbs, which by the 15th c. 
were identical in form with their adjectives, e.g. 
to clear, humble , manifest, confuse, etc. 

3. On these analogies Eng. adjectives formed from 
L. pa. pples. began generally, in the 16th c., to 
yield verbs of identical form, c.g. adj. direct, vb. 
to direct; adj. separate, vb. to separate ; adj. aggra¬ 
vate, vb. to aggravate : precisely analogous to adj. 
busy, vb. to busy ; adj. content, vb. to content. 

4. These verbs, though formed immediately from 
participial adjectives already in English, answered 
in form to the pa. pples. of L. verbs of the same 
meaning. It was thus natural to associate them 
directly with these L. verbs, and to view them as 
their regular Eng. representatives. 

5. This once done, it became the recognized 
method of englishing a I -at in verb, to take the 
ppl. stem of the L. as the present stem of the Eng.; 
so that Eng. verbs were now formed on L. pa. pples, 
by mere analogy, and without the intervention of 
a participial adjective. In accordance with this, 
fascinate, concatenate, asseverate, venerate, and hun¬ 
dreds of others, have been formed directly on the 
participial stems of \*. fascindre, concatenate, as¬ 
severate, venerdri, etc., without having been pre¬ 
ceded by a cognate adjective. In the case of many 
words introduced in the 16th c., evidence is want¬ 
ing to show whether the vb. was preceded by, or 
contemporaneous with, the ppl. adj. in -ate. 

6 . These Eng. vbs. in -ate correspond generally 
to Fr. vbs. in - cr (:—L. -are), as Eng. separate, 
create, F. separer, order : this in its turn gave an 
analogy for the formation of Eng. verbs from 
French ; as F. isoler (ad. It. isolare L. insula re), 
Eng. isolate', F. fdliciter, Eng. felicitate. 

7. Latin vbs. in -are might, analogically, have 
been formed on many words, on which they were 


not actually formed ; wherever such a vb. might 
have existed, a F. vb. in -er, and an Eng. vb. in 
-ate, are liable to be formed. Thus nobilitas 
gave in L. ndbilitdre , the Eng. representative of 
which is nobilitate ; felieitas, which might have 
given felicitdre, has given F. fdliciter and Eng. 
felicitate ; and capdcitas, which might have given 
L. capdcitdre and F. capaciter, has actually given 
Eng. capacitate. Hence numerous modern verbs, 
as differentiate, substantiate , vaccinate ; including 
many formed on modem or foreign words, as adi- 
pocerate, assassinate , camphorate, methylate. 

ill is possible that ihe analogyof native verbs in -t, with 
the pa. pple. identical in form with the infinitive, a.-, set, 
hit, put, cut, contributed also to the establishment of 
verbs like direct, separat e, identical with their pa. pples.) 

-ate, suffix 4 , in Chem .: see -ate* 1 c. 
Atechnic (ateknik), a. and sb. rare. [f. A- 
pref 14 + TKCHMC; cf. Gr. f. d priv. + 

skill, art.] A. adj. Not having technical 
knowlege. B. sb. (sc. person.) 

1869 Ha.MERTON* in Fortn. Rev. 1 May 579 An atechnic, a 
man not technically instructed. 1876 — Etching Cf E. 399 
Difficult to convey to the atechnic reader. 

Ate chny. ?Obs. [ad. Gr. &T<x via \ see prec. 
Cf. mod.F. atechnic.] Ignorance of art, unskil- 
flllncss. 1731 in Bailey. 

t Atee 4 , v. Obs. For forms see Tee v. [OE. 
atedn, f. A- pref. 1 + tedn to draw —OS. atiohan, 
OHG. arziohan, Ger erzichen, Goth, ustiuhand] 

1 . trans. and intr. To drag or draw away, to 
withdraw. 

Becnvttif 1337 SidpaU sc hearm-scafta to Heorute atcah. 
c 885 K. /Elfred B.rda iSweet Reader 49^ Da:t he menn 
atu^e from sinna lufan. c 1200 Trill. Coll. I lout. 199 panne 
we ateft, J?at.l>e iuele fonded us. 

2 . trans. To handle, treat; to maltreat. 

C 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvii/7 Hu hij sceoldon Res Ha> 
lendcs wur 5 ateon. c 1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 205 His holi 
lichame was .. for ure gulten reuliche ato^en. 1205 Lay, 
12096 pat weoren a:i wimman Swa wnccchclichen atojene 
(1250 a*towen]. 

Ateign, atein, obsolete forms of Attain. 
Ateil, variant of Atteal, Obs. 

!! Ateknia (ate knia). Med. [mod.L,, a Gr. 
arcKvia, f. & priv. + tIkvov child.J Childlessness, 
barrenness. 1874 [see Agalactia]. 

i A tel, a. Obs. [OE. atol\ atul, atel, cogn. w. 
OX. atall fierce, dire ] Terrible, hideous, foul, 
a 1000 Broxvut/ 1700 Atol ySa geswing. 0200 Or min 
13678 He., warrp till atell defell h^r- £1*3° W'ohnttge in 
Lott. Horn. 275 pa harde atele hurles. 

Atelectasis (retne-ktasis). Path . [mod.L., f. 
Gr. aTi\T)s imperfect (f. d priv.+WXos completion) 
+ tKTaais extension.] Imperfect dilatation, esp. 
of the lungs of newly-born children. 

1859 Todd Cyct. Aunt, y Phys. V. 263/1 Atelectasis of lhat 
portion of the lung. 1877 Roberts Hamihk. Med. I. 406 
Atelectasis strictly refers only to lungs which are more or 
less in their fcetal condition. 

Atelene (artfl/h), a. Crystallog. [f. Gr. dr<A-^s 
(see prec.).] Imperfect; wanting regular forms 
in the genus. 1859 in Worcester. 

t A’telich, a. Obs. Forms ; 1 atolfc, atelic, 
2-3 (e)atelich, 3 etitich, attelich. Compared 
-lukcr, -lukest. [OE. atol-, atelic, f. atol, Atel + 
-lie : see -LY *.] = Atel, 

c 1175 Lamb, flout. 41 Eateliche to bihaldene. c 1220 Hali 
Meia. 41 Makcde of heh engcl eatelukest deouel. c 1275 
Mates Body Soul ^43 The bodi thcr hit lay on here, An 
atelich thing. 

t A teliche, adv. Obs , [f, as prec.: see *ly 2.] 
Frightfully, horribly. 

t 1275 Death in O. E. Misc. 180 So me wule sathanas ful 
ateliche brede. 

1] Atelier (a't.ri)Y:)- [F. atelier, cogn. with IT. 
astclier, f. as telle small plank : see Astel. Cf. 
Sp. astillcro 'a docke to build ships on’ (Minsheu 
1023), f. astilla ‘rafter, lath, chip, ] A workshop; 
an artist’s <?r sculptor’s studio. 

1840THACKKRAV ParisSk. Bh. (1372) 33 He (the artist] ar¬ 
rives at his ’atelier,' 1882 Cha tub. Jrnl. 82 The great 
atelier where wheel and lathe were humming. 

t Ate ll, v. Obs. [OE. at^llan, f. A -pref 1 + 
t^llan to Tell ; cogn. w. OHG. arzellan, Ger. er- 
zdhlcn .] trims. To reckomup, count tip. 

. 885 K. zElfrf.u Boeth. viii, Gif 611 mi atelfan wilt ealle 
5 a bli(?nessa. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 113 And ne mai per- 
offe be stilte, ne mid worde hem alellen. 1297 K. Glolc. 
171 And atel at her god. 

Atellan (atedan), a. and sb. Also Att-. [ad. 
L. Atellan ns, f. A fella, a town in Campania.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to Atella, which was 
famous for its popular satirical and, in later times, 
licentious farces ; hence, farcical, ribald. B. sb 
A dramatic composition of this kind. fAtel- 
lo mean a. [L. Atelldnicus ], = Atellan. 

1647 k. StatyLton Juvcnat 106 Of whom some Atlelan 
or ridiculous jeering rimes were made. C1710 Siiamesb. 
( 'haroc. (1/491 It. 170 their Fcscennin and Atellan way of 
Wit was in early days prohibited. 1621 Bcrton Anat. 
Met. 111. i. 1. L 257 Many old poets .. did write Fcsccnnines, 
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Attellanes, and lascivious songs. 1607 Topsell Four./. 
Feasts 183 Tiberius Cicsar ,. was called 4 Hircus vetulus,’ 
in the Atellanican comaedic. 

Atelo- (art/lfl), comb, form of Gr. artArj? im¬ 
perfect, f. a priv. + rcAos end, coinplelion ; used in 
many mod.E. terms of physiology, indicating some 
structural imperfection, as ateloglossia, imper¬ 
fect development or malformation of the tongue; 
-gnathia, of the jaws; -mye*lia, of the spinal 
marrow ; -sto mia, of the mouth. 

A-temporal (atemporal), a. [f. A- pref. 14 + 
Temporal.] Free from limits of time, timeless. 

1870 D. Simon Darnels Pers. Christ 11. 11. 273 Humanity 
is taken up into this .. a*temporal sphere. 

Atempre, atemper, etc., obs. fT. Attemper, etc. 
t At end, v. Ohs. Also 3-4 attend, 4 atent. 
[late OE. atytdan, f. A- pref. 1 or 4 + iytdan to 
Tend; cf. earlier OE. entytdan] 

1 . traits. To set on fire, kindle. 

[994 O. F. Chron. (Laud', Hi mid fyre ontendan wold on.] 
1006 Ibid. Hi-.atendon hcora beacna. <1200 Triu. Coil. 
Horn. 107 Lcomcnc fader.. for ban b c he sunne atend. 

< 1380 Sir Fcrttutb. 2413 A candlec he attended I 4°° 
Bcrytt 2727 A stoon, that is so hote of kynde '1 hat what 
thing com forby, anoon it \vo!l a tend. 
b./g. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 95 Heortan het calde \veren..beon 
atenefe to b an heofenlichc biboden. a 1250 Passim Our 
Lord 661 O. E, Aiisc. 56 Hi weren of \>c holy gostc atlende. 

2 . intr. To take fire. 

1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. xvtt. iv, pis tre ‘Abies' 
atentep ful sone, and brcnuc-J> with ly^tc leye. 

t Ate'ne, v. Ohs. [f. A- pref 1 + Then, OE. 
t/enan, (yuan , to vex ] To irritate, vex, annoy. 

C1320 Sir Bars 2601 ‘t he dragoun was alencd st rouge 
That o man him scholde stonde so longe. c 1380 .S//* 
Fcrumb. 114 He was atened of his envy, a 1400 Chron . 
Eng. 61 in Ritson M. R. II. 272 The kyng wes ateoned 
stronge That Corineus aslod so long. 

Atenkt, obs. form of Attaint///, a. 

Atent, variant of Atend and Attent, Ohs. 
Ater-: see Atter-. 

tAteW', v. Ohs. Forms: 1 aeteawau, eet6o- 
wan, setiewan, cetywan, (sedeawan, odeawan, 
o’Siewan,) 2 atywen, -ewen, -eaweti, -awen. [f. 
At- prefl -veawan {iavail, etc.) to show; cogn. 

w. Goth, a/attgjan, f. at at, to + attgjan f. ango in 
Ob!, cage eye ; ndtewan, with umlaut, was the regu¬ 
lar form phonetically.] 

1 . traits, (and with obj. clause) To show. 

a 1000 Caedmon*s Gen. (Gr.) 540 pit odiewest. c 1000 Ags. 
Cash. Matt.xvi. 1 pat he him sum tacen of heofone atywde 
f L it id is/, ardeawde, Hatton jcteawdeJ. 1154 O. E. Chron. 

an. 1137 § 7 Ure Dryhten atywedc <keL he was halt marlir. 
c 1175 Cott. Horn. 225 panne biS atAwcd min ren bo^e. 

2 . intr, (for ref.) To show oneself, appear. 

a 1000 Elettc <Gr.) 163 His bcacen .. pe me Mva/coht 
oSywde. c 1000 Ags. Go$f>. Malt. ii. 13 pa artywde Drihtnes 
cngel loscpe [ Lindt'sf. aetdeaude, Rttshw. jctcawdc*]. c 1160 
Hatton G. ibid., pa atewede Drihtnes engel losepe. 
Ateynt, a. Ohs. [See Attaint. Perhaps in 
this sense to be referred to OK. etciut, earlier 
esteiitt ‘stifled’ (by heat, etc.): — L. exthtetus: sec 
Extinct.] Exhausted, overpowered. 

c 1325 Cattrde L. 6131 In the hete they wer almost ateynt. 
c 1380 Sir Fern mb. 3612 Ys sted wax al atcyntc. 

tAtfaTl, v. Ohs. Also 3 etf-. [OE .tvifcatlait, 
f. At- pref.'i + feattan to Fall ; cogn. w. OS. ant- 
fat laity OHG. ititfallan, G. ett If alien, On. ont- 
vallen. Cf. OE. odfeallani] intr. To fall away ; 
to fall down, drop (with (fat. — from). 

a 1000 Ord. Dunsetas § 5 (Kosw.) Hcalf wer 5a: r aUfealp. 
1205 Lay. 4237 Here tir wes at-fallen. 4*1230 A>ur. F. 342 
Aun me is .. mont erume etfallen. 4:1250 Serin, in (>. E. 
Misc. 187 To depe he ,ef him for us alle, po we weren so 
stronge at-fallc. 

t Atfa re, V. Ohs. [f. At- pref 1 + Fare, OE 
faran ; cf. Afare, and OE. o 6 faratt ; cogn. w. 
G. entfa/ireit, OHG. ittfaran, I)u. ontvareni] To 
go away, escape (with da/.— from). 

a iooo Cadmons F.vod. (Gr.) 64 Si55an hi feondum oSfarcn 
hsefdon. 1205 Lav. 27072 pa Romaniscemen pc per at-faren 
mihten. 

t Atflees v. Obs. Also 3 etf-; for inflexions 
see Flee. [OE. wtjlcon, f. At- pref .- +fleon (- 
fie oh an) lo Flee; cogn. w. G . citifUchen, OllG. 
intjliohan , Goth, ttupapliuhatt .] intr. To flee 
away (with dat.= from). 

e 1000 /Elfric Pob (Bosw.) 1c ana aetflcah. c 1200 Ohmin 
19639 lie pe Laferrd Crist attfkch l*orr pe lo gifenn bi>ne 

t )ait tu mihht flen. c 1230 Auer. R . 172 His prelies etfluwen 
lim. a 1250 Owl ff Night. 27 Min heorte atilith. 1250 Lav. 
27072 pc Rontanisse mc[nj pat at-flowen were. 

t Atfo‘ng*, v. Obs. For forms see Arose;?. 
[OE. trifott, f. At- pref * 4- fan (pa. t. feng) to 
seize: see Fong, Fang. Cf. G. entfaitgen , MHO. 
entpfalieni\ To seize upon. 

a 1000 Laws ofHlothcre <4 F.adrk § 7 tBosw.) Gif se age i id 
hit eft a;tfo. 1205 Lav. 15359 P a cnihtes hit atfengen ami 
anc while hco hcolden. 

t Atfo’re, prep, Obs. Forms: 1 eetforan, 1-3 
-en, 2-3 etforan, -en, 3 atforen, etfor, at vore, 
3-4 alfore. [OE. xtforan , f. tri, At prep + fora it 
in front, properly dative of for : see Afore.] 


1 . In front of, before 

c* 1000 Ags. Gosf. John xix. 13 And set ml-foran 5 am d«*m- 1 
setle. ci*7$ Lamb. Horn. 41 He3e treon eisliche beor- 
nindc etforen helle ^cte. 1297 R. (Jlocc. 358 Ilysbaner, pat 
men at vore hyin here. 

2 . In the presence of, in the sight of, before. 

4*1175 Cott. Horn. 225 RichltJ wis el-foran gode. Ibid. 

229 r.t-for liar alra ^csycli 5 o. 1258 Eng. Prod. Hen. HI. 

§ 8 yEtforen ure isworenc retlesmcn. t 1305 St. Lucy 79 
m E. E. P. (1S621 103 Sire ImaKe alfore pe. 

3 . Before in time or order, rare. 

c 1230 Auer. E. 226 pco pet beo 5 her etforen Keid. 

t Atg 0 ‘, v. Obs. [OK. <t tgan, ^anga/t, -gpitgan, 
f. At- pref J , - + gait, gangait to Go.] 

1 . [f. At- prep] intr. r i'o go to, approach, L. 
ac cede re. Only in OK. 

a 1000 Asarius (Gr.) 183 Iltil hie .. near atlgongan. 

2 . [f. At- pref.- Cf. G. citlgchen, OHG. i/tfhdn. 
Du. ont^aani] intr. with dal. = from) 'l'o go 
away, pass away, depart. 

c 1175 Lamb. How. 35 Mon alde 5 and his da^es him al-ga 5 . 
c 1300 in Wright Lyric P. xxxv. 74 Whet may 1 sugge, bole 
wolawo ! When 1111 lif is me at-go ? 

Ath, athc, obsolete forms of Oath. 

A pa —‘until’: see Athat and A prep?* 
Athalamous (ap*e‘l;imos), a. Hot. [f. Gr. u 
priv. + Ca\a/t-os bed + -ous.] Of lichens: Having 
no coneeptacles or spore-shields on the thallus. 

1847 in Craig. 

Athaiuantin Ovpanwntin). Ghent, [see -in.] 

A crystalline substance, C L . 4 11 C) T , with n rancid 
soa]>y odour and bitter taste, procured from the 
roots and seeds of Albanian la oreosclinttm. 

1863 in Watts Diet. Chou. I. 430. 

Atliamaunte, obsolete form of Adamant. 
Athanasian (icpan^ Jhin), a. and sb. [f. Atha¬ 
nasius, name of the famous archbishop of Alex¬ 
andria in the reign of the emperor Constantine: 
see -an.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Athana¬ 
sius, esp. in Athanasian Creed, that beginning with 
the words ‘ Qttieunque vttll which has been at¬ 
tributed to his authorship. B. sb. An adherent 
of the doctrines of Athanasius. Athana sianism, 
the principles or doctrines of the Athanasian Creed. 
Athana sianist, an adherent of this creed. 

1586 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1854) 92 The Nicciic, Athanadan, 
and Apostolical Creeds. 1724 Wateke\xi> A than \ Crcedf \. 1 
To call one side Aihanasian>, and the other side Arian-. 
I 7.77 PkiksjIlev Matt, Spir. I. Fief. 21 Athanadanisin .. 
will .. appear to have been merely Oriental philosophy ill its 
origin. 1873 Spectator 8 Feb. 171/2 What Athanasianist.s 
regard as the Gospel of Christ. ' 

Athanasy (aparnasi). [ad. L. at ha nasi a, a. Gr. 
dtfai'ttflia ; f. a priv. 4- Oavaros death.] Deatliless- 
ncss, immortality. 

[1829 Soil hey Sir */*. More 11 . 395 My verses .. had none 
of the athaiuisia in their composition.] 1870 Low lll Study 
Wind. 346 Is not a schoHastic athanasj* better than none? 

Athanor (a' pan^i). A/eh. Also acanor ; and 
in 5 athenor, 7 athanar. [ad. Arab.^jjJI at¬ 
taint tir, i.e, at— at the, taitnur furnace, according 
to Dozy, a. Heb. or Aramaic *n:n tamtfir, f. root 
y\Z nttr fire. Also in Fr. athanor, Sp. alanor, 
jupe of a fountain,] A digesting furnace used by 
the alchemists, in which a constant heat was main¬ 
tained by means of a tower which provided a self¬ 
feeding supply of charcoal. Also Jig. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Atch. lAshm. 1652) v. 149 Thy Fornnce 
.. Whych wysc men do call Athenor. 1610 I>. Jonson Atch. 
it. iii, In the lent heat of Athanor. 1651 Riggs .Vtw DLp. 

§ 141 They are not therefore digested in the Athanor of our 
(Economy. 1752 Johnson Rambl. Xo. 199 f 3, 1 have sat 
whole weeks without sleep by the side of an athanor, to 
watch the moment of projection. t 863 in Waits DUt. 
Client. 1 . 430. 

t A that, adv. and prep. Obs. Also apet. 
[Worn-down f. OE. 6 p-pwl— till that. Cf. A prep. '*] 

A. coitj. adv. Until, till. 

4 1175 Lamb. Horn. 23 le willc liggen a pet ic beo ealdre. 
c 1230 Auer. R. 152 Heo hit heolden euer thud, vort let heo 
[: r . r. a5at ha] eomen biuoren him. 

B. prep. Until, till. 

4^1175 Lamb. Horn. 119 Alle da^en apet endunge pisscre 
weorlde. t 1230 Ancr. R. 134 And wunien uort heo deie 
]?'. r. a 5 et dead] perinne. 

t A'theal, a. Obs. [f. Gr. d 0 f-os without God, 
denying God (f. & priv. + 0 <os God) + -al b Cf. F. 
at/ice] Atheistic. 

1612 t‘. James yesuitv Down/. 33 'l his most vile, Athcall, 
and heaLhcnish assertion. 

t A’tliean, a. Ohs . [f. as pree. + -an.] = prec. 

1611 Broi.ghion Require . Igr. 37 Yee teach your children 
at bean traditioncs. 1625 (ill. Sacred Philos, (titlc-p.) I ewish, 
Athean, and hcreticall Infidelity. 

Atheism (t 7, *p/|iz’m). Also 6 athisme. [a. 
b’. al/teisme (16th c. in Littre), f. Gr. a 0 ( os: see 
Atheal and -ism. Cf. It. atheismo and the ear¬ 
lier Atheonism.] Disbelief in, or denial of, the 
existence of a God. Also, Disregard of duty lo 
God, godlessness (practical atheism). 

1587 Golding De Moruay xx. 310 Athisme, that is to say, 
\tt<r godlcsnes. 1605 Bacon Ado. Learn. 1. i. § 3 A little 


or superficial knowledge of philosophy may incline the 
mind of man to atheism. 1711 Auuison Spat. No. 119/ 3 
Hypocrisy in one Age is generally succeeded by Atheism 
in another. 1859 Kingslev Lett. 11878) II. 75 Whatever 
doubt or doctrinal Atheism you and your friends may have, 
don't fall into moral Atheism. 

Atheist (c‘‘p/|isl). Also 6 atheyst, 6 7 
athisme. [a. V. atheiste (16th c. in Littre), 01 it. 
ntheista : see prec and -isr.] 

1 . One who denies or disbelieves the existence 
of a God. 

[<41568 CovERUALb Hote of Faith/. Pref. Wks. II. 139 
Eat we and drink we lustily ; to-morrow we shall die : 
which all the epicures protest openly, and the Italian atheoi.\ 
1571 Golding Calvin ou /’a. Ep. I)ed. 3The Atheistcs which 
say .. there is no God. 1604 Rowlands Loake to it 24 
Thou damned Alhist. .That/ocsl dunyliis power which did 
create thee. 1709 ShaI'Iesh. Charac. 1. 1. $ 2H7371 II. 11 
To believe nothing of a designing Principle or Mind, nor 
any Cause, Measure, or Rule of Things, but Chance .. is to 
he a perfect Atheist. 1876 Gladstone in Con temp. AVr*. 
June 22 By the Atheist I understand the man who not only 
holds off, like the sceptic, from the affirmative, but who 
drives himself, or i> <lri\en, lo the negative assertion in re¬ 
gard to the whole Unseen, or to the existence of God. 

2 . One who practically denies the existence of a 
God by disregard of moral obligation to Him ; a 
godless man. 

1577 Haxmek Am. Ft cl. Hist. 63 The opinion which they 
coneeaue of yon, to lie Atheists, or godlcsse men. 1660 
Siani.IvV /list. Philos. 323/2 An Atheist is taken two ways, 
for him who is nn enemy to the Gods, and for him who bo- 
licveth there are no Gods. 1667 Mu .ion P. L. i. 495 When 
the Priest Tunis Atheist, as did Ely’s Sons. 1827 ll\vi. 
Guesses Ser. t. 118731 27 Practically every man is an atheist, 
who lives without Gtnl in the world. 

B. attrib. as adj. Atheistic, impious 
1667 Mii.ion /.. \i. 370 The Atheist crew. 1821 Lock¬ 
hart I’alcrino II. xi. 316 Borne from its wounded breast ati 
atheist cry Hath pierced the upper and the nether sky. 
Atheistic (4 Ti )>/,i stik), a. [f. prec. + -H ] 

1 . Of or befitting an atheist ; pertaining to or 
involving atheism. 

1634 11 ,\king fns Castara (1870*78 Who will with silent 
piety confute AthcLticke Sophistry. 1871 R. II. 11 ' m«*n 
Ess. I. 45 A vague, general dread that Science, .is atheistic 
in its tendency. 

2 . Of the nature of an atheist; denying the exist¬ 
ence of a God ; godless, impious. 

1677 Gyle Crf. Gentiles 111 . 179 A wide gate for atheistic 
blasphemous wit-* to impute to him the greatest sins. ,t 1711 
Klx/W/. ll'ks.i 1721* II. 136 I he Athcislick Fools who ( »<>rl 
deny. 1871 Tyndai i. Fra^/n. Sc. II. xiv. 368 The moral 
doctrine taught by this ‘atheistic’ leader. 

Athei stical, a. [f. as prec. k-ical ] 

I . Of or belonging to atheists. 

1603 Holland I'iutardi s A/or. 1313 Beastly cogitations 
and Athisticall discourses. 1666 F.\ei.yn Mem, 11857• II. 19 
The public theatres . .were abused to an atheistical liberty. 
1718 J. Cn ymui.ri.ayne Retig. Philos. 117301 Pref. Let., A 
great many Atheistical Books.. 1830 Mvckiniosu h.th. 
Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 75 The atheistical opinions of Hobbes. 

2 Atheistic 2. 

1588 Marprel. F.pist 18431 42 Ignorant and atheistical 
dolts. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 6 In the mouths of athe¬ 
istical men. 

Athei stically, adv. [f. prec. +-t V-.] In 
an atheistical manner; a> befits an atheist, im¬ 
piously ; with a leaning towards atheism. 

1655 Glrnau. Chr. in Arm. 11. 251 Being by a neighbour 
excited to thank God for a rich crop of corn . atheistically 
replied, ‘Thank God? nay rather, thank my dung-cart. 
1785 Run Intclt. Powers vt. vi. 460 No man however atlieisti- 
' cally disposed. 1878 E. Winn: Life in Christ 296 ‘to con¬ 
clude .. atheistically, that there is no mind in nature. 

Athei*sticalness. ? Obs. [f. as prcc. - 

•NKss.] The quality of being atheistic; godlessticsS. 

1654 Hammond Fandom, Wks. I. 500 (R. Lord, purge .. 
out of all hearts that profanencss and atheisticalncss. 1667 

II. More Div. Dial. iv. xv. (1713) 319 By reason of their 
Ignorance, Atheisiicalness and Idolatry. 

t Athersticness. Ohs. rare-'.** prec. 

1691 Beyer ley Mem. Kingd. Christ 12 The .Spirit of De¬ 
bauchery, Prophaness, and Atheisticness, that is ..abroad. 

Atheize (et ^/iaiz), v. [f. Gr. (see Athk- 

I al) + -IZE.] 

1 . intr. To sjieak, write, or act as an atheist. 

1678 Cun worth hitcll. Syst. 23 Empedocles Atheizcd in 
the same manner that Democritus did. 

2 . traits. To rentier atheistic or godless ; to make 
an atheist of. Hence : Atheized ///. a. 

1678 Ccdwortji Intclt. Syst. 59 The Athei/ed and Adul¬ 
terated Atomology. a 1711 Ken Hymuothco \\’ k>. 1721 
) 1 ). 63 Lewd Company.. By impious Talk his Spirit atheize. 
1865 GroSARV Palmer s Mem. tnlrod. 2 Who, .have sought 
to atheize England’s Second Thinker [Bacon]. 

A’theizer, [f. prcc. + -kiH.J One who athc- 
izes, or renders atheistic. 

1678 Cldworui Intclt. Syst. ITcf., The First Alhci/ers of 
this Ancient Atomick Physiology. 

t A’tliel, shA Obs. F orms: 1 ec'Cel-u //., 3 ae’Sele, 
a«ele pi., fathel sing. [OE. rdet-u, -0, neuter 
pi. of *}cdel — OS. ada/i n., 01 JG. adal n., MHG., 
motl.G., Du. adcl ‘good family, noble descent, 
nobility,’ ON. adal 4 family, race, kind,’ f. root *ap 
Aryan 'at, not in Gothic. The orig. signification 
seems lo have been ‘race, ancestry'’ as in ON. (cf. 
the cognate Ethel, OE. Jdel, ‘ancestral land, patri¬ 
mony, patria'), which was specialized in W.Ger. 
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as * distinguished race, good family, nobility’: cf. 
specific use of G. geschleehl t and of family in 
‘ county families.’] 

Ancestry, origin ; spec, noble ancestry, nobility; 
hence, honour, dignity, might, power. 

l>cinyul/iyo He cower icftclu can. < 885 K. /Elf red Booth . 
xxx. ii, His jcdelo biop nia on bam mode, donne on pain 
ll.ttscc. 1205 Lav. 2938 pa addcde pe king & wakcde an 
adelan B250 faitedc his mihte]. — 10620 He leoscdcn hcore 
aftelc. — 9263 pc corl Aruiragus mid a:Oele help his broker. 

12915 His aoelen weore store, c 1200 in W right Lyric P. 
viii. 33 In uch an hyrd thyn athel ysnyht. 

Athel, var, Ethel, Ohs., patrimony. 

+ Athel, a. and sh .' 1 Ohs. Korins: i-2 8et$ele, 

I 3 etSele, 3 actSel, 3-4 aj>el(l, 3 5 atDl(e, 5 athil, 
4-.; hapel(le, 5 hathill,6 hatell. [Common Tent.: 
OE. n-dele, $ele, - OS. edili, OFris. el he l, eddy OHG. 
edili, M 1 IG. (dele, mod.G., Du. alel, OTeut. 
*afali-s, of good family, f. *afal race, family: see 
prec. Cf. L. gene/vs us f. genus.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of persons : Xoble by birth or character, emi¬ 
nent, illustrious, renowned. 

a 1000 C.edition's Gen. iGrd 11S2 Se eorl was ;u*V]e. c 1200 
Okmis 612 Nenunnedd .. Affterr summ apell mann. c 1*50 
< hoi Might. 632 Lutle children . . Hotlie chorles an ek 
alhele. c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. It. 761 ‘Now apel lorde/ 
quoth Abraham, c 1440 A forte A rth. 9 88 One of pe hathelest 
of Arthur knyghlez. c 1450 Holland's Herniate in. 4 iJam.i 
T he athil Kutprour annon nycht him neir. 

2 . Of things, actions, etc.: Xoble, excellent, 
splendid, fine, pleasant, * grand.’ 

a 1000 C.cJmon's Gen. dir.* 153? .Edelum stencum. — 
B.10J. 227 /Kdelan cynnes. 1205 l.w. 10031 pat land wes 
swifle x< 3 cle. c 1325 E. E. Aflit. P. It. 1276 p.it condelestik 
of a pel guide. <1340 Gaze. 4- Gr. Kut. 1634 A pc l songez. 

3 . Comb., as athelmod, noble-minded. 

1205 l.w. 23235 Walwatn wes ful a«Vlmod. 

B. sh.- One who is noble ; a lord, chief. 

1205 I.av. 10092 Coil pe king, pe wes Hmttcnc add. t 1340 
Gaze. 4- Gr. Put. 2036 pc hapcl.. pat haldez pe licutn \pon 
h\*V-\ 1 1450 Ga»v. -v Gologras in. 20 <J ,ui,» Thair wes na | 

hathill sa hcich, be half ane fine hichi. 1515 Scot. Field 
330 in Chet ham A/isc., That every hatell should him hie, 
in hast To Bolton. 

t Athel(e, r Ohs. [In 13th c. ad cl ten, f. 
Atiiki. a .: cf. OK. gcutde/intr, Ol Ki. ant adaljan, 
MUG. cdclen ] To honour, dignify. 

1205 l.w. 2S15 Alcuc godiic mon he aiVlcdc. II'M. 6651 
Elidur. Mid muchclen ardmeden a*«Vlcdc his broker, 
t At-hele, v. Ohs. rare l . In 2-3 et-hele. 

[f. At- pref:- ¥ 11 elk i\, OE. he lent, to conceal ] 
Inins. To hide away. 

« 1200 Erin. Coll. Horn. 63 pc man. .pe Mime of his Mimes 
forlcieA, and Mime et-hcleA. 

Atheling* (arjxlliq 0 /a*, cxc. Hi si. Also t 3 
tetSeling, 4-N adelyng, -ing, 9 etheling, eethel- 
ing. [OE. tvdi'ling, f. trdel noble family + -itig be- 
longing to ; = OS. ediling, OFris. etheling, edling, 

() 11 (*. a< la ling. In med. 1.. a< la l-, adding us. ) ] 

A member of a noble family, a prince, lord, baron ; 
in <)E. poetry often used in pi. for ‘ men ’ (viri ; 
in later writers often restricted as a historical term 
to a prince of the blood royal, or even to the heir 
apparent to the throne. 

a 1000 Crist Gr.' 15S Crist ncr^ende ! wuldres adding ! 
Gen. Gr.» 1161 Mchl him ccosan arddingas. 1057 
Chron. 1 baud*, On pisiim scare com .Edward aaVling bad- 
nmmlcs mi mi cynges hider to l.mde. 1205 Lay. 5373 Met) 
axedert aiSclingcs war Icye pa kinges, 1297 R. Gunc. 354 
pc kunde cir, pc vmge cnyld, Edgar Apelyng. Wo so were 
next kyng bykunde, me elupep liym Apelyng. 1387 Tke- 
yisx l/igden Rolls Ser. I. 27; Comounliche he pat comep of I 
ky nges blo'xt is j.clej>cd Adclj ngns. 1756 N uorNi Montes, 
t/nien's Sfir. Lazes xxx. xix. <17581 11 . 384 Six humlrcd 
.suns for the murder of an adding. 1844 Eingakd Anglo- V. 

( h. *18581 l. ii. 01 Kthclings, or princes of the b)ix>d. 1861 
n<x,K l.ives Avps. I. iii. 142 In the Athcling Alchfrid, Wil¬ 
frid had a friend. 1867 Fki kman .Yarn/. Con</.{ 18771 ^*493 
l'he /Etheling was taken to Ely. 

Athenk-, -yng: see Athink, -ix«. 

II Athenaeum (ap/nf ^m\ Also-eum. Mod. 
pi. -acums. [a. L. Athena um, a. Gr. 'AOrjvaiov, (the 
temple) of y A 0 r}vrj t goddess of wisdom, Minerva.] 

1 . Gr. Antitj. The temple of Athene in ancient 
Athens, in which professors taught their students, 
and orators and poets rehearsed their compositions. 
^Similar institutions, with the same name, were 
afterwards established at Rome and Lyons.) 

1727 51 Cmambkks Cycl. s.v., The Athciuea were built in 
the form of amphitheatres. 

2 . In modern times often used^is a title for: 

a. An association of persons interested in scientific 
and literary pursuits, meeting for the purpose of 
mutual improvement; a literary or scientific club. 

1864 in Websii-r, 

b. A building or institution in which books, 
periodicals, and newspapers are provided for use ; 
a literary club-room, reading-room, library. 

1822 f Flint Lett. Amer. 112 The Aiheneutn, or reading- 
room, is much frequented. Mod. t he Manche.sterAthenamm. 

c. A periodical devoted to the interests of litera¬ 
ture, science, and art, e. g. The A the mat m t pub¬ 
lished in London. 


* 

Atheolo'gian. ’I Ohs. [f. A- pref. 14 + Thko- I 
Log 1 an.] One who is no theologian ; one destitute 
of theological knowledge. 

1603 11 avward A nszo. Oolcman ix.(T. t Theyof your society 
[Jc.suit.Nj .. are the only atheologians, whose heads entertain 
no other object but the tumult of realms. 

Atheological (^ !: p/>ilpd,5ikal), a. [f. A- 
pref. 14 4 -Theological.] Opposed to theology. 
Athe olo gically adv., in opposition to theology. 

<i 1641 Bp. MoexrAGU Acts 4- Mon. 46 Zwinglius, the father, 
forger, and fosterer of many athcologicall fancies. 1&80 
S\\ inhckne Stud. Shahs. App. icd. 2*234 ‘I he curt alheo- 
logical phrase of the Persian Lucretius, 'oncthing is certain, 
and the rest i> lies.' a 1641 Bp. Molntagc Acts 4* Mon. 94 
As some atheologically conceive. 

k Atheology /'‘Wi^ hxl^i). [f. Gr. n^fo-s without 
God -f- -Koyin discourse.] Opposition to theology. 

1678 CcnnoRiit Intel/. Syst. 61 Nothing else but a Philo¬ 
sophical Form of Atheology, a Gigantical and 1 'itanical 
Attempt to dethrone the l)eiiy. 1878 E. Wiiitk Life in 
Christ 524 ‘I he atheology of the scientific luminaries. 

t A'theonism. Ohs. rare-'. [Formation ir¬ 
regular; perh. after It. alheo (cf. Draco, Dracon- 
isrn) ; see quot. 1568 in Atheist i.] — Atheism. 

1 c 1534 Pol. I 'erg, Eng. Hist. <1846' !. 165 Godd would not 
longc suffer this impietie, or rather atheonisme. 

Atlieous a. [f. Gr. a0f-or godless 

(see Athkal) + -ol’s.] 

11 . Atheistic, impious Ohs. 

1612 Br. Hau Contempt, r. 12 It is an ignorant conceit, 
that enquiry into nature should make men atheou*. 1671 
MU-tos /’. K. 1. 4S7 Suffers the Hypocrite or athcoUs Priest 
To tread his Sacred Courts. 1792 I». I.lovd Coy. Life lit. 

46 In atheoos men conscience becomes a scourge. 

2 . Not dealing with the existence of a God. 

Intended to convey a purely privative sense, 
as distinguished from the negative atheistic .) 

1880 19/// Cent. Mar. 503 If 1 might coin a word, I should 
say that science was athcous, and therefore could not be 
atheistic .. conversant simply with observed facts and con¬ 
clusions drawn from them, and in this sense .. athcOUs, or 
w ithout recognition of God. 

A ther, obs. form of Kithku and Other. 

Atheriue (a-TOrain . Also 8 athorine. [ad. 
mod. L. at henna, a. Gr ixOtpivt} a kind of smelt.] 
Xame given to various species of smelt. 

I x 753 Cham in ks Cy<l. Snpp., Atherina .. is a small fish of 
ihe length and thickness of a linger.] 1770 Phil. Trans. 
LX. Imrod. 14 The Gwiniad and Athorine. 1854 Badham 
l/alient. 2S5 ‘1 he argenlina, or Til»er pearl-fish, is strikingly 
like the athcrine or sea smelt. 

Athermancy (ajKVJinansi). /Vtysics. [f. Gr 
hOtpitavT"? not heated : see next.] Athermanous 
quality; the power of stopping radiant heat. 

1863 Atkinson Ga net's Physics >1077' 422 A ther mane y. 

c«*rre<ponds to opacity for light. 1870 M. Williams Enel 
of \ tot «titi 4 ‘he <juantilative athermancy of flame. 

Atheriuanous (a)o’jm;inn.s>,^. Physics, [f Gr. 
u priv. + 0f/3/inr-stem of Otppai r-fer to heat ^f. Bippij 
heat) 4 * -ops.] Xot permeable b) - radiant heat. 

1863 Tyndall Heat iii. 79 An athermanous Uxly which 
stupK the radiation. 1871 B. Stkwari Heat $ -206 This sub- 
Mance is , athermanous, that is to say opaque for heat. 

II Atheroma (ivjjerffii'ma). Path. [L., a. Gr. 
uOrjpwna, -pnr-, f. aOrjpi) - aOhpij groats, ])on idge.] 
a An encysted tumour containing matter resem¬ 
bling oatmeal-gruel or curds, b. Fatty degenera¬ 
tion of the arterial coats. 

1706 Phillips, A Gieroma .. docs not cause Pain, nor change 
the Colour of the Skin. 1875 Wai/ios Vis. Eye 04 The 
ophthalmic artery was found to have undergone atheroma. 

Atheromatous (.vl'er^mat-is), a. Path. [f. 
(_ir. tiOrjpwpnT- ^ec prec.) + -ol’s.] Of, peitaining 
to, or of the nature of. atheroma. 

1676 Wish man Snrgery(\.\ Feeling the matter Ihictuntihg. 

I thought it atheromatous. 1724 Hovstoi n in Phil. Trans. 
XXX III. 10. 1877 KoiU'Ris Handl'k. A/ed. 1 . 37 Athero¬ 

matous or calcareous degeneration of the arteries. 

t A-the’ster, v. Ohs. [OE. upcastriau, f. A- 
pref. 1 + peas Irian : see Thkstek z>] To grow dim, 
darken, become obscure 

< 885 K. .Ei 1 ri. n Booth, ix, ponne a<V : ostriap ealle steorran. 
<1175 Cott. If out. 239 Si siiune an<l se mono apestrcA for 
godcs brictncsse. 1205 Lav. 2860 Ennc blase of fnre, pe 
neuer ne apeoslrcdc. 

Athet, a pet, variant of Atiiat adv. Ohs. till, 
t Athe ticize, v. Ohs. rare*', [irreg. f. Gr. « 
jiriv. + OtTtKus positive + -IZK : cf. a^cros set aside, 
invalid.] 'bo set aside, invalidate. 

1701 Bh\ kki.lv Glary of Grace §i Might he not even Athe- 
tiu/e, and Disannul ami bring it even to nothing? 

t At-hi'nd(en, adv . and prep. Ohs. [OIC. -<rl- 
hindau ; cf. nlforan and hihindan.] Behind. 

1016 O. E. Chron. iBosw\ * Sc cyning fdrtlc him aeihindaii. 
a 1275 Pttre. Alfred 349 in (>. Mi sc. 123 Seiet him fairc 
hiforen, fokel at-henden. 

t Athi/nk, v. Ohs. 3-4. Also 3 apinchc, 4 
athynke, othenke. I\i. t. 3 apohte. [Worn- 
down f. OrrHi.NK. f. Of- 4- fyncan to seem : see A 
pref 3.] impers. It at hints me : it repents me. 

1250 Lay. 3364 Hofte hit bi-fallcp, pat eft him abinchep 
[1205 of-pineneb]. Ibid. 13221 Constantines deape, pat him 
sore a-pohle. 1377 Langi- P. PI. B. xvni. 89 Sore it me 
uthynketh For pe dedc pat 1 hanc done. 1382 WycLiF Gen. 
vi. 7 It othenkitli (5 MSS. athinkith; 1388 repentithl me to 
haue maad hem. 


t Athi'nking, vhl. sh. [f. jnec.] Repentance. 

1382 Wvet .if 1 Sam. xv. 29 Thur; alhenkynge 1 1388 bi re- 
pentaunce] he shal not he bowid. 

Athirst(ajra-jst),///. a. Forms; 1 of-pyrst(ed, 

3- 4 o -purst; 4 afurst, s afforst; 4 athrist, -yst, 

4- 6 athurst(e, a thrust, 3-6 athyrst(e,6- athirst. 
[Worn-down form of OE. ofpyrst , for ofpyrsted\ 
jia. ]3]>le. of ofpyrstan to suffer thirst, be very 
t hi 1 sty. Cf. A hlngkhkd, and A -pref. 3.] 

1 . Suffering from, or oj)j)ressed by, thirst; thirsty. 

0 xooo Soul <Gr.i 40 Ic ofpyrsted w r ;es .. gastes drynces. 

<‘i*oo 'Erin. Coll. Horn. 199 pe neddre be<) of purst .. and 
drinkeA. C1300 Coxf U'olJ 273 lie wes hofthursl swithe 
strange. 1 1305 St. Kcnclm in L. E. Poem si 1862156 A purst 
hi were far w erinissc. t 1320 Cast . Lovt \ Halliw.) 1654 When 
1 was afurst je ^evc me drj ng. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Ve 
/’. R. x. xxxviii. *1495' 153 A drye stomake is sone athtyst. 
c 1480 RoH. Very// 20 If ye be a thrust ye shall drynke 
uowc. a 1500 Ere re a Boy 21 in Had. E.P. J\ II 1 . 6 1 Nor 
lialffe ynowh thcrof he had, Oft he w as afforst. 1535 Covek- 
dai.k judges iv. 19 Gene me a litle water to drynke, for I 
am a thyrsi. 1697 Drvdkn Cirg. Georg, nt. 213 And, when 
athirst, restrain 'em from the Flood. 1805 Southey Madoc 
in IC. x. Wks, Y. 43 Fatigued and hungry and athirst. 

2 . fig. Eager, earnestly desirous, longing {for). 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. Ixxv. 59 To hem that ben a 

thyrstc hys worde shal be Gospel 1 . 153s Coverdai e Ps. 

\lii. 1 My soule is a thurste for God. 1642 Fuller Holy i\- 
Pro/. St. 1. ix. 23 He is athirst to know the issue of the 
matter. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 11. 132 Bold young 
hearts, Athirst for fame of w ar. 

Athirt, obs. or dial, form of Athwart. 

+ A-this-half, a-this-side, advb.phr. (also 
prepositional), [see A prepd 3.] On this side (of). 

1297 R. Glovc. 217 The companye a thes half much 
anethered was. , 1380.V/V Pern mb. 4315 A pys syde \r loun. 
1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.i 6r Athishalfe domys daye. 

T Athletary, a. Ohs. rare - 1 . [f. next + -ARY.] 
Of or pertaining to athletes. 

1660 Waterhouse Arms Arm. 103 The Greeks in their 
.athletary agonies. 

Athlete (;v‘)>l/t). [ad. L. athlcta, ad. Gr. a$\rj- 
tt)?, n. of agent f. dd\i-(iv to contend for a prize, 
f. a0Aos contest, ad\ov prize. lk:fore c 1750 always 
in L. form, which is still occas. used in sense ).] 

1 . A competitor in the physical exercises—such 
as running, leaping, boxing, wrestling—that formed 
pait of the public games in ancient Greece and 
Rome. 

1528 Bavneu. Sale me Regim. E iij b, Porke .. nourisheth 
moostc ; wherofthose that be called athlete f = -^1 haue beste 
experience. 1683 Ca\ v. Ecclesiastici 235 A Bishop, not an 
Athlcta or Champion. 1741 Dllasy Vnvid tT.i Dioxippus, 
the Athenian athlete. 1756 Miss Talhot in Mrs. Carters 
Lett. uSoS I. 300 We have looked in Johnson for Athlete , 
no such word there. 1868 M. Pattlson A cadent. Org. § 5. 
241 The barbarised athlete of the arena 1877 Bryant Ruins 
Italicn ii. But w here the combatant With his bare arms, 
the strong athlcta where? 

2 . One who by special training and exe cise has 
acquired great physical strength ; one whose pro¬ 
fession it is to exhibit feats of strength and activity; 
a physically powerful, robust, vigorous n. m. 

1827 Scott in Lockhart Ixxtii. <1842* 654 lie w as a little 
man, dumpled up together .. Though so little of an athlete, 
he nevertheless beat off Dr.Wolcott. 1881 PuiLLirrs-WoLLEY 
Sport in Crimea 2SoThe jump, .waseasily within the pow ers 
of the most third-rate athlete. 

a - fis- 

1759 Adam Smith Mor. Sent. vn. § 2(R.) Having opposed 
to him a vigorous athlete, over whom, .the victory was more 
glorious and equally certain. 1876 Lowell Poet, tf'ks. 

11879' 470 The long-proved athletes of debate. 

Athletic (&}>le*tik), a. and sh. Also 7 ique. 
[ad. L. tilhlc/ic'Us , Gr. dOXrjTittos, f. aObrjTrjs: see 
prec. and -ic.] A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to an athlete, or to contests in which 
physical strength is vigorously exercised. Alsoy?; r . 

1636 Sanderson Serin. Ad Aul. (16811 II. 58 ’V»rojri.«f<*».. 
is an Athlctique Pugilar word. 1691 Rav ( rcat ton {17041 
1 )ed. 3 Your Athletic ConflicLs w ith the greatest of Temporal 
Evils. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 607 For the baiting of w ild 
beasts, or other athletic diversions. 1875 IIkli’S An ini. 
Masters v. 131 He was never much given 10 athletic pursuits. 

2 . Of the nature of, or befitting, an athlete; 
physically powerful, muscular, rohust. 

1659 H AMMON ri On Ps. Ixxiii. 4 An athletick health and 
habit of body 1751 Ciiesierf. Lett. 26S III. 231 He is an 
athletic Hibernian, handsome in his person. 1877 Field 
Ki/larney to Gold. Horn 121 That little brook..an athletic 
Icapcr would almost clear at a single bound. 

+ B. sh. a.'* Athletics, b. An athlete. Ohs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, it. x. § 1 Art of activity, which is 
called athletic. 1696 J. Edw ards Exist . * Prey. God \. 2> 
Some celebrated athletick that is famous for his nimbleness of 
feet. 1817 Jas. Mill India I. 11. vii. 315 'l'he magistrate., 
shall retain in his service, jesters, and dancers, and athletics. 

■ See also Athletics. 

Athle tical, a. 'Whs. [f. as prec. + -alP] 
Of or pertaining to an athlete ; vigorous, athletic. 

*593 G. Harvey Pierces Su/er. Wks. tGros.i It. 264 Vnto 
whom .. I can wish .. no lessc then athletical] health. 1615 
W. I! uLLil//>r. Ataj. 118 Neither Lillies nor Roses arc wanting 
to her Athleticall crowne. 1656 I ra vvContm. 2 Tim. ii. s Not 
he that had an athletical ability, but he that wrestled best. 

Athletically, adv. [f. prec. +-ly*A] In 
athletic manner ; in the direction of athletics. 

1750 Chatham in Lady Chatierlou Menu GeunbUr (1861) 
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I. iii. 40 Don’t, .fancy you can do all the AdmirahilU and f 
do w athletically. 1883 Times 23 Jan. 6/2 Upper Hoys [of 
Kton].. athletically inclined. 

Athleticism (dtylc'tisiz'm). [f Athletic+ 
-isM.] The practice of, or devotion to, athletic 
exercises; training as an athlete. 

1870 Daily A r ews 24 Nov., The controversy alxmt athlcti- 
cism at the Universities and the Public Schools. 1881 
Macm. Mag. X LI 11 .290 Athleticism. .ought to be a valuable 
ally in promoting habits of temperance and sobriety. 

Athle tics. [Athletic a. used in pi. on the 
analogy of mathematics , etc. Cf. L. tit ft I?lira.'] 
The practice of physical exercises by which muscu¬ 
lar strength is called into play and increased. 

1727 51 Chambers(T yc/. s.v. Gymnastics , 1 )ancing, Sphcris- 
tics. Athletics, Wrestling. 1868 M. Rattison Aan lcm. Org. 
316 Pretending to think that cricket, lioating, and athletics, 
as now conducted, are only recreations. 

Athletism (arpl/tiz’m\ [f. Athlete + -ism.] 
The characteristic qualities of an athlete. 

1866 Reader 3 Nov. 904 Recipes for attaining athletism. 

Athlothete (a.**ph>,|>ft). [ad. Or. dO\o$tTt]i, f. 
« 0 A.o-y contest, a 0 \o-»' prize + Ot 7 tjs one who places. 
Cf. moJ.F. athlothHe.] The awarder of prizes, 
judge, or steward in the public games. 

1850 Lkitcii Mullers Ane. Art §425 A female flute-player 
..before an athlothete. 

t At-hO'ld, v. Obs. Also 2-3 et-hold: for in¬ 
flexions, see Hold v. [f. At- pref. - + Hold v. : in 
OE. odheaidan. Cf. G. cut hat ten, Du. on thou Jen.\ 

JL. Irons. To withhold, keep back"(somethingl. 

< 885 K. zElfred Gregory's Past. xlix. 277 Od 5 e ^if hwelc 
folc bi 5 mid hungre ^csweuced, & hwa his hwarte £ehyt & 
cAhielt. C117S Lamb. Horn. 91 Heo waldcii som of heore 
ehte etholdan |>am apostlan. 1205 Lay. 12483 Ofte us 
habbed at-haldcu pat gaucl. c 1300 Beket 1749 .Seim Thomas ( 
athold the lettre. 

2 . To detain, restrain (a person). 

c 1230 A/ter. R. 374 Bitternesse of bisse Hue ,. ethalt ham 
urom blisse. c 1314 Guy If arw. 60 He gan to .. wepe with 
his eyghen therfore. He him might no lenge at held. 

3 . To keep (a thing) in one’s possession, to retain. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 63 pat we ne athclde none [synne] 

on ure heoric. <”1230 Ancr. R. 286 God haueA etholuen to 
him sulf.. wurftschipe & wreche. c 1330 l-'loriee * hi. 367 
) hou shalt,. J hi goide cop with pc at holdc. 

4 . To keep, retain (a person) in attendance. 

ri2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 123 Code menisshe .. he [Cod] un- 
der.stant and mid him athalt. 1297 R. Glovc. 124 po kyug of 
hys men at huld wuche he wolde. c 1330. i rth . Mert. 618 
This clerkes. .With the king weren at held. 

5 . 'Po keep in existence, maintain, preserve. 

<• 1220 Halt Meat. 13 And ipis world .. athalt hire burAe 
ilicuesse of heuenliche cunde. 1250 Lay. 769 Somme he 
sloli, somruc he bond, pe beste he ewie at-hcold. 

0 . To keep in consideration, observe, give heed to. 

c 1175 Lamb. ltom. 47 pcope ihereft godcs weordcs and heom 
at balded. z 1250 DW «y Sight. 392 The ni^iiugale in hire 
tho^te At-hold al this. Z1275 Passion Our Lord 364 in 
O. A*. Mist. 47 I-herep myne word, And heo wel at hold ep. 

7 . To lay fast hold of, put under arrest. 
a 1230 St. Juliana 41 Ich hit am pat sum chearre wes purh 
pe wise Salomon cthalden 1 v.r. feste kitunet). c 1275 Passion 
Our Lord' 535 in O. E. Mi sc. 52 Nu wolden heo [pe gywes] 1 
hyne at-holden pat scop alle ping. 

At home, at-home i&t|hi>u*m\ advb. phr. and 
sb. Also 1 eet hdra, 3 atom. [See At and Home.] 

A. advb. phr. 

1 . At one’s home, in one’s own house. 

a 1000 Beowulf 2500 Ge art ham £e on her^e. c 1225 St. 
Margarete 180 pe were beiere habbe bileued atom. 1483 
Caxton G. lie la Tour E j b, Ryote and noyse shalle all 
day be at home. 1711 Steele S/ect. No. 24 p6 The Mis¬ 
fortune of never finding one another at home. 1840 Dickens 
OLt C. Simp vi, There was only Mrs. (Joilp at home. 

b. Prepared to receive visitors, accessible to callers. 

1829 Warren' Diary Physic, xix, 't he servant brought up 
the cards of several of his late colleagues. 1 Not at home, 
sirrah! JIarkee—ill—ill,’thundered his master. 1880 E/iq. 

0/Good Soc. 103 In the country a bride's first apjnrarance in 
church is taken as a sign that she is 4 A: home.’ 1883 J. 
Hatton in llarper s Mag. Nov. 830/2 The President makes 
it a point to be * at home' on Sunday afternoons. 

2 . (As opposed to Abroad) : a. In one*s imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood, near at hand. b. In one’s 
own country. 

< 885 K. /Elfred Oros. 1. x. § 3 Oper aet ham beon heora lond 
10healdanne. 1594 Siiaks, Rich. Ill, 1. i. 134 Nonewcssobad 
abroad as this at home. 1884 Daily Sews 5 Feb. 4/8 Every¬ 
thing .. done by the Government at home and abroad. 

3 . At ease, as if in one’s own home. Hence fig. 
Thoroughly familiar or conversant with, well- 
practised in. Hence also At-homelsh,-ly, -ness, 
at-honie-ness, etc. 

1840 Dickens OldC. Shop vi, That kind of acting had been 
rendered familiar to him by long practice, and he was quite 
ai home in it. 1849 .Mac a clay llist. Eng. 1 . 365 1 hey never 
felt themselves at home in our island. Mod. His genial 
manner made me feel quite at home with him. 1843 Lever 

J. Hinton 1 .135 Whose, .indescribable air of at-homeishness 

bespoke them as the friends of the family. 1880 Dimple - 
thorpe 11 . 66 What an air of at-homc-nejs there was about 
her. * 

B. sb. A reception of visitors, for whose enter¬ 
tainment the host or hostess, or both, have an¬ 
nounced that they will be ‘At home * during certain 
hours, in the course of which the visitors may call 
and leave as they please. 


174S H. Walpole Lett. G. Montagu 12 l^ady Granville, 
and the dowager .Strafford have their At-home’s, and amass 
company. 1883 J. Hatton in Harper's Mag. Nov. 844/2 
Among the notahfe ‘at homes' of London. .are the Tuesdays 
at Mr. Alma-Tadema'*. 

Athort, Sc form of Athwart. 

A-three; in three : see A prepd A 

1297 R. Glocc. 437 Henry hys ost apre debit:. 

A-thrill apri l), advb.phr. [A prep. *+Turill.] 

In a thrill, thrilling. 

1879/; J rnh. Mag. .M ay, Susanna i, H edges seem trembling 
with life, .the whole place is athrill. 1881 K. Arnold Ind. 
Poetry 101 Then Jyinul's supple fingers .. .Set athrill the 
saddest wire of all the six. 

Athrist, -ust, athurst, obs. forms of Athirst. 

t Athroa t, v. Obs. rare-', [f. A- pref. 1 or ft) 

+Throat v.] To throttle, strangle. 

C1400 Ted. Lorvu. 1560*284 b/2 If thou wolt algatcswyth 
superfhiitic of riches be at hrated. 

A-throb taprp-b), advb. phr. [A prepA + 
Thkoh.] Throbbing. | 

1857 Browning A nr. Leigh v. 175 That blue vein | 

athrob on Mahomet’s brow. 1882 Swinbi kxk Tristr, Lyon. 

70 One heart on flame, Athrob with love ami wonder. 

A-throng (apqrrj). advb. phr. [A pref A + 
Throng.] Til a throng; thronged, crowded. 

<■1300 K. Alls. 3409 Atle weore dryven athrang. x88: 
Palgkaye l is. Eng. 83 A mazy forest, .a-throng with ruddy 
limbs. 

tAthrysm, athru-sem, v. Obs. [OK. 
aprysg)mian, f. A -pref. 1 + prysmian to suffocate. 

( Athrusm had Kr. u {u ; the mod. form would 
be athris/u.)] To suffocate, stifle, choke, kill. 

<*885 K. .Ei.rKF.n Oros. v. iv. § 3 Hi hine on his bedde 
a-smoredan and aprysemodon. c 1220 Sawtes ll 'antc in ( ott. 
Horn. 751 Eueh apriiMiied odcr. 41230 Ancr. R. 40 pine 
brihte blissful sune pet te Gyus wc-nden vurto aprusemcn. 

Athum, earlier f. OTIIKM, Obs., son-in-law. 
t A-thns-gate, /hr. Obs. [Sec A prep}] In 
this way, lhu>. 

<1460 Towncley Myst. 233 Stemmaie regali, kyng aihus. 
gate me of Pila.. I am urdatid to reyn upon Juda. 

Athwart apwy-Jt), adv. and prep. Also fi 
athirt, 7 athawart, at wart. .SV. bathourt. -rcht. 
6-9 athort. [f. A prepd + Thwart; the latter was 
in earlier use as an adv.: a-thwa/1 was formed like 
about , across, and other adverbs in a -; there was 
also an early Overthwart.] 

A. adv. 

1 . Across fioin side to side, transversely; usually, 
but not necessarily, in an oblique direction. 

1611 Cokvat Crudities 294 Vron beanies that conic athwart 
or acro^se from one side to the other. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud . Ep. 333 The Asse having, .a crossc made by a black 
list down his ba«_k, and another athwart, or at right angles 
down his shoulders. 1702 W. J. Bruyrt's l"oy. Levant xxxvi. 
140 All these stones are laid a-thwart over the breadth of the 
chamber. 1879 Tennyson* Liners l\ 10 The cloud, .sweeps 
athwart in storms. 

b. cYaut. From side lo side of a ship. 

1762 9 Falconer Sltipwr. tt. 174 The fore-sail right athwart 
they brace. 1858 in Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 317 A .. frame¬ 
work, extending fore and aft and athwart. 

t 2 . Across in various diiections. about {North¬ 
ern : still in Scotch ) 1 

4 1500 Partenay 169 Thorught the wodes went, athirt 
traoersing. 411662 Baii.lik Lett. 1177^1 I. 8<<Jam.» There 
goes a speech athort. .dissuading the king from war with us. 

3 . Across the course (of anything), so as to thwart 
or oppose progress. 

1594 Carew Huartes Exam. H'its x. <1596) 145 If natuie 
. .haue no impediment cast athwart to stop her. 1790 Cow - 
per Iliad in. And with his spear Advanced athwart push'd 
back the Trojan van. 

4 . fg. In opposition to the proper or expected 
course ; crosswise, perversely, awry. 

1596 Siiaks. t Hen. IP, t. i. 36 All athwart there came A 
I*o.st from Wales, loaden with heauy Newes, 1603 — ideas. ; 
/or M. l iii. 30 And quite athwart Goes all decorum. 1876 
Morris Sigurd in. 213 Turned the steadfast athwart. 

5 . In the form of a cross, crosswise. (Obs. rare. 

1607 Sc hoi. Disc. agst. A n tic hr.- 1. iii. 154 They clappc their 
arines alhwarte, to expresse a crosse. 

B. prep, [the adv. with object expressed.] 

1 . From side to side of, transversely over, across : 
a. of motion. 

<*1470 Henry Wallace in Masson 3 Cent. Eng. Poet. 114 A 
loeklat bar was drawn athw'art the door. 1513 75 Diurn. Oc~ 
curr. <18^3*323 The fisehes wes blawin athort the gait. 1623 
Lisle cEl/riconO. «y A’. T. 10 Moses then led them. .athwart 
the red sea. 1712 Pope Rape Lock u. 82 The stars that shoot 
athwart the night. 1846 Kf.bi.e Lyra /*>/<*. 118731 »24 A- 
thwart the field, the rooks fly home. 

b. of position or direction. 

1588 Siiaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 135 Nor neuer lay his wreathed 
arms athwart His louing boMime. 1615 Hevwood Four 
Prcnt. 1. Wks. 1874 II. 240 Skarfe-like these athwart my 
breasts Fie weare. 1830 Tennyson Mariana ii, She., 
glanced athwart the glooming flats. 

12 . Across in various directions, to and fro 
over, all over. (Only in north.dial.; still in ever)' 
day use in Scotland as athort.) 

*548 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 The borial blastis .. hed chaissit 
the fragrant flureise. .far athourt the feildis. a 1662 Baillie 
Lett A i775> I. 32 (Jam.) Posts went forth athort the whole 
country. \Mod. Sc. Lazy loons stravaguing athort the 
kintraej 

3 . Naut. Across or transversely to the course or 


direction of. \ Athwart the fore foot', (a cannon¬ 
ball fired) across in front of a ship’s Lows, as a 
signal for her lo bring to. To run athwart : to 
run into sidewise ; cf. A 1 b. 

1693 Luttkeli. Brief Ret. Ill. 70 A French privateer .. 
whom he run athawart and sunk him. . *693 I.ond. Gaz. No. 
2926/3 The Wind lining Northerly.. with a great Swell and 
strong Tide; The Frigats were obliged to Moor athwart it. 
J 793 Smeaton Edystone /.. § 167 note, A vessel .. lacing laid 
athwart the Jetty Head. 1865 Dickens Mnt. Er. iii. 284 
Athwart the steamer’s bows. 

4 . Across the direction of, so as to meet or fall 
in with ; hcnceyfy- into the notice or observation of. 

1622 R. Hawkins Coy. S. Sea 232 If thi> Spanish shippe 
should fall athwart his King's armado. 1642 Fi ller Holy 
<y Prof. St. ti. vi. 71 Be not proud if that chance to come 
athwart thy seeing side, which meets with the blind side of 
another, 1817C0LLKIIX;!. Poems 70 Ye sweep athwart my 
ga/e. 1849 Robert son Serin. 1. ii. u 266 ' 34 The image.- 
conies athwart his every thought. 

5 . Across the course of, so as to oppose. 

1667 Milton P. L. ii. 683 That daAt . .advance Thy mis. 
created hront athwart my way. 1748 SmoLU.ti AW. Rauj. 
iii. 118041 ig If yon come a-thwart me, ware, i860 M m 
Phys. Geog. Sea v. $ 298 Mountains which lie athwart the 
course of the winds. 

6. fig. a. In opposition to. 

1644 Milton A reop. «Arb.i 39, 1 haw seen tins present 
work, and finde nothing athwart the (*atholi> k faith. 1865 
Cmci.yle J-'redk. Gt. V. xiv. iii. 182 Honest to tin- l*oin\ a- 
thwart all her prejudices. 

b. cata, hr. Through, across. 

a 1719 Addison <J.' Athwart the terrors that thy vow Ha- 
planted round thee, thou appear’st more fair. 

C. Comb. Athwart-hawse, phrase used of n 
ship's position across the stent of ai.other ship at 
anchor; hence prep. phr. athwart-hawsc of; 
athwart-ship a., athwart-ships adv., Iruiu side 
to side of the ship; athwart-wi.se, athwart. 

1709 Loud. Gaz. No. 454 s 2 He .. laid her on Board under 
her Bolt sprit, directly athwart her Hawse. 1813 Sot mn 
AV Lon v. 150 Anchoring athwart-hawse of the < )rieiu. 1718 
Sti elk Fish Pool 177 Two bulk-heads .. running atliwart- 
sliips. 1879 \V. Wm ie in ( ttsKolf s Teihu. En'ut. IV. / ■ 1 
An athwartship section of the lower part of a ship, 1868 
H\wthok.nl Anm. .Xotc-Bk. 1879 II. 223 And now lit- 
athwartw i->e. 

Athymy (a“]>imi Path. [ad. Gr. uOvfia, 1 
d priv. + Ovpi'$ spirit.] Despondency, dejection. 

1853 in Mavnk /:.»/, Lex. 

Athyr, obs. form of Kithek and Other. 

Athyrst e, obs. form of Athirst. 

-atic, suffix , forming a<ljs., ( — Fr. -alit/ue ad. 1 . 
-aliens, a ]>arlicular case of the suffix - ic-u<, ‘of, 
of the kind of’ 'see -R , ajipemlcd tn pa. ]jj>L 
stems of verbs; as in crrd-rc to wander, cndl-um. 
erratic-us of wandering nature, vo/dtie-us of thing 
kind, Z’cndfic-us of hunting kind; also used with 
sbs., e. g. aqua water, aqudt-us watered, watery. 
aquatii -us of watery kind, Asiatic-its, Janatic u 
{fan urn temple silt'd tic-us jilva wood , umbra- 
lie-us umbra shade). Thence also neuter sbs. as 
viaticum ‘ what belongs to the way via)' In late 
L. and Romanic, the siibst. use received great ex¬ 
tension : it survives phonetically in the Fr. and Kng. 
-age, in umbrage, vantage, breakage. The adjec¬ 
tives in -alie, as aquatic, Asiatic, fanatic, lunati ,, 
lymphatic, are all of modern introduction ; they 
are to be distinguished from words in which the 
suffix is -ic only, as drama!-ic, hcpat-ic, mnriat-ic, 
pirat-ic, pneumat-ic, prelat-ic. 

t Ati'ffe, v. Obs. rare. [? a. OF. atife-r v i; th e 
attijfer ) f. a to + OF. lifer to adorn, deck out, 
trick out, perh. f. i^Gcr. (Du. lippen to cut the 
ends of the hair, to trim, f. tip, Til*. (Burgiu, 
Hiez.) In mod.F., at lifer is familiar, often rather 
ironical, and said chielly of dressing the head ; cf. 
Eng. titivate.'] To adorn, deck (the person). 

C1230 Auer. R. 420 pauh heo atifte hire ills nout muchel 
wu 1 icier. Ibid. 360 Let o 5 re at j fife n hore bodi. 

+ Ati'ffement. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. vb., or 
a. OK. atifement {attiffement in Cotgr. 1611): see 
-MENT.] 2\dorament, decoration. 

1330 R. Brvnse Chron. 152 A pauillon of honour, w ith 
riche atifiement. 

i Ati'l, aty’l, V. Obs. [a. OF. utillUr, cogn. 
with Pr. atilhar, it. atlittare, Sp. at it Jar, atiiar, 
according to Diez:—L. *aJtituldrc, f. m/to + tit ulus 
(a title, sign), in late L. and It. titolo a jirick, a 
point, the dot of aPr, Sp. tilde a little prick, the 
mark over i), a jot, a Tittle. Hence, the primary 
idea was * to finish lo a /, to the last tittle.* In 
1 7th c. Fr. attiler and attifer were synonymous: 
* to deck, prank, trick, trim, adorn,’ Cotgr.] 

To deck out, dress, equip, arm completely. 

1297 R. Glouc. 184 To bys batayle hii come .. aryled wel 
ynou. Ibid. 525 Richard the marschal Vpe is stede iarmed 
ts & atiled thorn out al. 

2 . ref. To address or apply oneself. (So OF. 
s'atiilier d.) 

1297 R. Glocc. 191 pe knyVes atyled hem aboute in eche 
syde I n feldes and in niedys to preue her bacbeler>-e. 
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ATLIE. 


+ Atil, a tyl, sb. Oh . [a. OF. atil, alyl , f. 

at it tier : see prvc.J Equipment, gear. 

1297 R. Glouc. 102 Schipj>es and here atyt. Ibid. 349 lie 
tar he croune, & huld ta deys, inyd o|>er alyl also. 

-atile, suffix forming adjs. (- mod.F. -at He), ad. 
E. -lit it is, consisting of the suffix -it is (see -ilk) 
‘denoting possibility and quality,’appended to ppl. 
steins in -at- of verbs in -are, as in void tits flying, 
voidtiiis used to fly, Fug. volatile : also with sb*. 
as at//talifis, Eng. aqua tile , Jluviatilc, u m Inutile, 
all of modern introduction, and nearly synonymous 
with those in -atic. 

A-tilt (ati lt), advb. phr. [A prep} (in sense 2, 
peril. At) + Tilt.] 

1. Tilted up, set on tilt, in such a position that 
it is j us t ready to fall over. AI so fig. 

1562 J. IIkvsvood Pnn>. ty Epigr.i 1867J 194 We apply the 
spigot, till tuhta stande a tike. 1735 Pope Don tie Sat. iv. 
176 In that nice moment, as another lye Stood just a-tilt. 
1881 Pays drapefr. Thorn xiv, Sitting with his chair atilt. 

2. In phr. Jo run (or ride) a-tilt: i.e. in an en¬ 
counter on horsebaek with the thrust of a lance. 
-N ow usually/?^. of controversial encounters. Const. 
at, with,against. [The origin of</-is here uncertain.] 

1591 Shaks. i lien. 17, tit. ii. 51 Breake a 1 .amice, and 
runne a-Tilt at heath. 1608 2 ml Tt. l>ef. Reas. Refits. 
Subscript. 52 | He) taketh heart to run at 'I tit a fresh. 1702 
S. Parker Tattys De /*»/. 31 Impetuously as they run atilt 
against other people. 1862 Sir II. Tavi.ok .S 7. dent. Eve 
lit. iii. Wks. 1864 f 11. 149 lie rode a-tilt and smote the scaly 
Dragon. *873 Pur ton Hist. Scot. V. Iv. 94 A paper in de¬ 
fense of queen -Mary’s honour, in which he ran atilt with 
Buchanan. 

Atimy (rcTimi). [ad. Gr. urtfia, f. arTf-tus dis¬ 
honoured, f. « priv. -f riprj honour.] Public dis¬ 
grace ; spec, deprivation of civil rights. (A trans¬ 
ference of the Greek word, in its technical sense.) 

1847 ( *kotk (ireeee it. xi. ill. 134 Those who had been 
condemned by the archotis to atimy icivil disfranchisement. 

A-tingie (athjg’I), advb phr. [A prep} + 
Tingle.] Tingling. 

1855 Browning Men lion/. I. 37 Till the stalks of it 
seem a-tingle. 

-ation (-ctjbn), the particular form of the com¬ 
pound miH ix -T-io.Y (- s-io/t, -x-ion), which forms 
nouns of action from L. pples. in -dt-us of vbs. in 
-are, Fr. vbs. in -er, and their English representa¬ 
tives. As mentioned under -tioy (q.v.), the living 
form of E. -at ion-cm in OF. was -disun, -cisu/t , 
whence ME. - aisun , -cisitn, -esun, mod. - cason , 
-ison ; cf. rat ion-cm, reisitn, Reason ; oration-cm, 
ureisun . Orison. All F. words in -ation (OF. 
-a< inn, MIC. -aciun, - aeioun , • aeyo/t were of later 
and literary introduction from Latin, though many 
of them already existed Indore the earliest intro¬ 
duction of F. words into English, where, in theo¬ 
logical writings, passinn occurs c 1 175, and saitva- 
eiun c 1225. In French, vbs. in nr:-L. -arc, far 
outnumber all otheis ; they also constitute the 
type on which all recent verbs arc formed ; hence, 
nouns in -ation exceed in number not only the early 
words in -sun, -fun, -ssn/t, but all the other forms 
of -tion. I11 English, they number more than 1500 
in modern use ; the obsolete examples amount to 
several hundred more: see, within a few pages, 
apostrophation , apparation, appendication, appre- 
t ation, appunctuation, aquation, argutation, ario- 
lation , art at ion, aspc ration, aspernation, assectation, 
assent ration, assentation, asscmhlation. A few have 
no accompanying verb in English use, e.g. constel¬ 
lation , duration, lunation, negation, oration, ova¬ 
tion ; the great majority have a verb in -ate, e.g. 
ere-ate, -ation , moder ate, -ation, satur-ate, -ation ; 
some are formed on Gr. vbs. in -izk (of which the 
E. was, or would be, -hare, Fr. -iser), or their 
imitations, e.g. organize, -ation, civilize, -ation: 
the remainder have a vb. without suffix, derived 
through Fr.. either with or without modification ; 
e. g. modify , -fication, apply, -ication, puhl-ish, 
-ical ion, prove , probation ; alternation, cans-at ion, 
cit-ation, commend-ation, consult-ation , embark¬ 
ation,fix-ation, form-at ion, not-ation, plant-ation, 
quot-ation, tax-ation, tempt-ation, vex ation , visit¬ 
ation. To the mere English speaker the latter 
have the effect of being formec^nmediiitely on the 
Eng. verbs alter, cause, embark*fix,plant, tax, vex. 
visit, etc.; and -ation thus assumes the character 
of a living Eng. suffix. Hence, it comes to be 
applied to verbs not of Fr. origin, as in starvation, 
jlirt-ation . bother-aiion, backwardation. For the 
meaning, see -tion ; words in which -ation is, or 
seems to be, merely added to the verb, are synonym¬ 
ous with the verbal substantive in -ing; already 
in 17th c. the use of vexation, id si tat ion, etc. in¬ 
stead of vexing , visiting, etc. {flirtation, starvation 
had not yet been heard of) was ridiculed thus: 

1638 Randolph Amyntas 1. iii. 33 Tkestytis. Bui what 


languages doe they spenke, servant’ Mopsus. Several lan¬ 
guages, as Cawatioo, Chirpation, l (Dotation, Whislleatioti, 
Crow a I ion, Cackleation, Shriekation, llissatiou. The. And 
Fooleation! 

A-tiptoe (ali phm), advb. phr. [see A prep.' J 
On tiptoe, on the tips ol one’s toes (either to raise 
oneself higher, or to move about noiselessly!. 

1576 R. Scot ILp dard. 45 They must stand lougwyse, as 
it were a tiptoe. 1647 R. Starvltun Juvenal 98 She sure 
must stand a-tipto fora kisse. 1751 Sjiouht /Vr./VV. Ixxxi, 
133 He stood a tiptoe to view himself in the glass. 1868 Geo. 
Eliot Sp.Gi/sy 224 Moving a-tiptoe, silent as the Elves. 

I Ati re, v. Ohs. [OK ateorian, f. A- pref. 1 
+ tcorian to Tike.] To become weary, cease, fail. 

c 1000 Ps. <Spl.i xi. 1 t liosw.i Atcorode hfilijy c 1200 Tri/r. 
Ci* 11 . Horn. 29 Vnwreste Jn* best 3d Jhi wrechc 11c secst .. 
}ief mihte J>e ne aticrcd. 

-ative, ad. F. -atif -alive, L. -ativus, consisting 
of adj. suffix -was (see -ive) appended to ppl. 
stems in -at- of vbs. in -lire, c. g. demonstrate to 
point out, demonstrdt-Ivns ‘having the attribute or 
habit of pointing out, tending to point out.’ Only 
a few were used in Latin, but the analogy is ex¬ 
tensively followed in the modern languages. I11 
the majority of instances, as in demonstrate, demon¬ 
strative, adjs. in -ative belong to vbs. in -ate ; cases 
like represent , -ative, affirm , -ative, figure, figur¬ 
ative, in which the Eng. vb. represent* (through FrA 
the present stem of the Latin, have afforded a formal 
I analogy for talk, talk-alive. 

A few adjs. of this class are moreover formed 
j directly from sbs. in -tv, as if from an intervening 
verb in -late, which docs not exist; e.g. AuthuHI i y, 
( *anthorifate), authoritative ; so qualitative, quan¬ 
titative. 

Atlantad (&t l:\rntad), adv Phys. [f. as next 
+ -ad, taken ns advb termination (? after Gr. -hi 
towards).] Towards the atlas 'vertebra); towards 
the up|>cr part of the body. 

1825 J. Eizak.s E.xtr. f)is . Otutriu 15 The intestines . .were 
pushed atlantad and dorsad, or upwards and backwards. 

Atlantal (ivlhvntal), a. JViys. [f. Gr. urAapr-, 
stem of arAas (sec Atlas sb} + -alE] Of 01 be¬ 
longing to the atlas; also used by some lor: Of 
or belonging to the upper part of the IkkIv. 

1803 Eat in. Res>. 111 . 105 Dr. Barclay therefore pro;»osc* 
the words atlantal attd sacral instead of su/>cripr and in- 
Jcrior. 1839 Toi>b Cycl. Anai. <5- Phys. III. 245/1 The 
atlantal portion of the body. 1854 Owen in Orrs Cin. 
Sc. Org. Nat. 1 . 197 The atlantal ncurapophyses. 

Atlantean (a-thl-nt/an), a. [f. E..- Ulante-us , 
f. Atlant-: sec prec. ami -kan.] Pertaining to, or 
having the supporting strength of, Atlas 
1667 .Milton P. L. 11. 306 With Atlantean shoulders fit to 
bear The weight of mightiest Monarchies. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shahs. Char. iv. 100 The mainspring and Atlantean 
support of the entire structure. 

II Atlantes (ivtlarm/z), sb. pi. Arch. [L.. a. Gr. 
"ArAaRTT?, pi. of 'ArAav: see Atlas sb}] Figure* 
or half-figures of men used instead of columns to 
support an entablature. 

1706 in Phillips. 1835 Penny Cycl. \ 11 .25/1 The Atlantes 
of this temple |of Jupiter Olympius, at Agrigentum] were 
twenty-five feet high. 

Atlantic (tvtlarntik), a. and sb. Also (4 ath- 
lant), 7 athlanticke, atlanticke, 7-8 -ick. [ad. 
E. Atlanticus. a. Gr. 'ArKarriKus, f. ’ArAarr-: see 
Atlas sb} and -ic.J A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Mount Atlas in Libya, on 
which the heavens were fabled to rest. Hence 
applied to the sea near the western shore of Africa, 
ami afterwards extended to the whole ocean lying 
between Europe and Africa on the cast and Ame¬ 
rica on the west. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 51 This river [Guadiana] .. fallcth 
into the Spanish Atlantick Ocean. 1626 Cockf.ram, Ath¬ 
lanticke Sea, is the Mediterranean, or a part thereof. 1732 
Lf.diard Sethos II. 4 The Phoenicians .. pass'd .. into the 
l jesperian or Atlantick ocean. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 178 
The southern part of the Atlantic basin. 

b. Jig. Far-reaching, distant ; trausf in U.S.: 
Eastern. 

1650 H. More Enthns. Tri., etc. (1656) 112 Which no man 
were ahle to smell out, unlesse his nose were as Atlantick as 
your rauming and reaching fancy. 1790 Burke Er. Ret*. 
Wks. V. 430 Mr. Bail I y will sooner tnaw the eternal ice 
of his atlantick regions, than restore the centra! heat to 
Paris. 1800 Weems W'ashington (1877) 1C3 Northern and 
southern— atlantic and western. 

J* 2 . = Atlantean. Oh. 

1631 Brathwait Ulthnzies 139 His Atlanticke shoulders 
are his supporters. 1652 L S. People's Liberty vi. 11 Neither 
can one man . .ta so Atlantick, as to bear upon his shoulders 
the government of the Universe, 
t 3 . Of the nature or size of an atlas ; atlas-likc. 
1768 Johnson in Pesvrtl 11831) 11 . 539 The maps, .fill two 
Atlantic folios. 

B. sb. The Atlantic ocean ; also Jig. [For the 
14th c. athlante , ef. F. atlantc. Atlas, also inhabit¬ 
ant of the mythic Atlantis (an island placed by the 
Greeks in the far West).] 

1387 Trevisa Ifigde w Rolls Ser. 1 . 53 pe see of occean of 
athlant \ ocean us A t tan liens), a 1711 Kf.n Hynmothco Wks. 
1721 III. 331 Down on the Earth it in Atlanticks rain'd. 


1865 Masson Rec. P>rit. Philos, iv. 388 4 Feelings' or ’ phac- 
in mien a of feeling* is an indiscriminate Atlantic of a phrase. 

Atlanto- (setlarii 10), eomb. form of Atlas sb. 1 
(m the physiological sense), as in atlanto-axial. etc. 

1839 Toia> Cycl. Anat. \ Phys. Ml. 457/1 The atlanto- 
occipital articulation. 1881 Mivakt Cat .55 The ventral 
atlanto-axial ligament connects the ventral arch of the atlas 
with (he centrum of the axis. 

Atlas (art las), jtM 1*1. atlases, [a. E. Atlas , 
-antem, a. Gr. "ArAas, -avr a ; name of one of the 
older family of gods, who was supposed to hold 
up the pillars of the universe, and also of the 
mountain in Libya that was regarded ns supporting 
the heavens. Hence the various fig. uses.] 

1 . One who supports or sustains a great burden; 
a chief supporter, a mainstay. 

1589 Nasiie in dree tie's Atena/h. I)ed. (Arb.i 17, 1 dare 
commend him to all that know him,as. .the Atlas of Poetrie. 
1618 Earnes'etd's A/ot. C iv b, You .. make your sclfc the 
Atlas, and stistainerof the whole state of Holland. 1883 M. 
Howland in ttu/per's Aitig. Mar. 598/1 Wc brokers are 
the Atlases that bear the world upon our shoulders. 

b. Arch. See Atlantes.) 

2 . JViys. The first or uppermost ccrvicataertebra, 
which supports the skull, being articulated above 
with the occipital bone. (So in Gr.) 

j699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 180 The Union by the Atlas, is 
not so firm and compact as in the other Vertebra;. 1842 
E. Wilson Anat. Cade At. 9 The Atlas is a simple ring of 
bone, without body, and composed of arches and processes. 

3 . A collection of maps in a volume. ['This use 
of the word is said to be derived from a represent¬ 
ation of Atlas supporting the heavens placed as a 
frontispiece to early works of this kind, and to have 
been first used by Mercator in the ifithc.] 

16361 1 tile ) At las; ora Geographic Description of theW’orld, 
by Gerard Mercator and John Hondt. 1641 Evelyn Mem. 
11857) h *2 Visited the famous liondius and Blea w\ shop, 
to huysome maps, atlasses, eic. 1729 Flamsteed i title) 
Atlas Gelestis. 1812 Woodhoisk Astron. ix. 63 Celestial 
Atlases abo, or oiaps of the Heavens. 

4 . A similar volume containing illustrative plates, 
large engravings, etc., or the conspectus of any 
subject arranged in tabular form ; e.g. ‘an atlas of 
anatomical plates,* ‘an ethnographical atlas/ 

1875 Fortni m Maiolica vi. 53 The details of all these 
methods are illustrated on the 3rd table of his atlas of plates. 

5 . A large square folio resembling a volume of 
maps ; also called atlas-folio. 

6. A large size of drawing-paper. 

1712 Act 10 Anne in Loud. Gaz. No. 5018/3 For all Paper 
called Atlas fine id?, per Ream, Atlas ordinary 8 j. 1879 

.SroN Workshop Rec. 1. Atlas, 33x 26 inches. 

7 . Comb, or A It rib., as Atlas beetle, a gigantic 
olive-green lamellicom beetle ( Chalcosoma Atlas), 
found in the East; Atlas-like a. (or adv.), like, or 
after the manner of, Atlas ; Atlas moth \Saturnia 
Atlas), a very large foreign moth. 

a 1649 Dr c. mm. of Hawtii. Whs. (1711) 3/2 That Atlas-likc 
it seem'd the heaven they beared. 1868 Wood Homes 
without //.xiv.280 Thai magnificent insect the Atlas Moth. 

Atlas (artlas), sb.- arch, or Oh. [a. (ultimately) 
Arab. atlas ‘smooth, bare/ thence ‘smooth 

silk cloth/ f. talasa to mb smooth, delete. Cf. in 
same sense It. raso shaved, satin. Also in G. atlas 
satin.] A silk-satin manufactured in the East. 

1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2273/7 Atlasses 549 pieces. 1706 T. 
Baker Punbr. lPaths L 1, Fat city-ladies with tawdry al¬ 
lasses. c 1710 in J. Ashton Soc. Life Reign Q. Anne (1882) 
I. 167 One Purple and Gold Atlas Gown. 1766 J. H. Grose 
Coy. E. indies (1772) I. 117 Their Atlasses or satin flowered 
with gold and silver. 

Atlas (aytlas), v. [f. Atlas j^. 1 ] tram. To 
support after the manner of Atlas : a. to prop up ; 
b. to carry on one’s shoulder or head. 

*593 Nasiie Christes T. (1613) 121 To ouerthrow both thy 
cause and my credite at once, by ouer-Atlassing mine in- 
uention. 1859 Ail }’. Round No. 35. 203 An Armenian, 
aliasing a square coop of some forty barn-door fow ls. 

Atlasite (re tlasoit). Min. [f. Atlas sl>A\ given 
in Gcr. in 1865.] An ore of vitreous or silky lustre, 
consisting of carbonate, with a little chloride, of 
copper, which is perhaps a mixture of Azukite and 
Atacamite. (Dana.) 

Atle, var. Ettle v. Oh. to intend, purpose, 
t Atlea'd, v. Oh. [OE. vetlsedan (cf. earlier 
oplivdan), f. At- prcfA + hvdan to Lead,] trans. To 
lead or take away (with </«/. = from). 

a 1000 Ags. Ps. cxxxv. 11 He Israhelas ealle oSlidde of 
/Egyptum. c 1000 zKlfric Gen. xxxi. 26 Dat 5 u a-tliddest 
me mine d^hira. 1205 I*ay. 3200 J>at Leir kinge hire faeder 
heo him wold atledcn. 1250 /bid. 4654 pal Brenne wotde .. 
mi leofman me at-lcade. 

t Atle t, v. Obs. Also 2-3 etlet. [f. At- pref? 
+ Let, OE. he tan ; cogn with G. aitlassen, OHG. 
in/la^an, Du. ontiaten.] trans. To let away, let 
go from consideration : hence, a. to neglect, dis¬ 
regard ; b. to remit, pardon. 

( 1200 Moral Ode 257 in Lamb. Horn. 175 pet o 3 er monnes 
wif lof' his ajen et-lcte. c 1200 Trin. Colt . Horn. 69 Edie ben 
allc 1 here giltes ben atleten. 

+ Atlie*, Obs. For forms, see Lie v A [OE. 
tetliegan , f. At- prefA + liegan to Lie.] intr. To 
lie idle or fallow (with dat. = from). 
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c 1000 jElfric Cram. Prcf., pa;t codes feoh ne ajtlic£e. 
cj2oo Trin. Cotl. Horn. 161 Atlai pat load unwend, and 
bicam waste. Ibid., pat londe, pat is longe tilSe atleien. 

A*tlo-, atlordo, comb, forms of Atlas, formed 
on imperfect analogy: see Atlanto-. Atloide an a. 
(similarly formed) = Atlantal. 

1840 G. Kt.i.is Atuit', 275 A posterior atlo-axoid ligament 
. .The ligaments, which connect the arch of the atlas to the 
occipital bone, are named occipito-atloidean. 1857 Bullock 
Cazeaux's Midwif. 223 The atloido-axoid articulation. 

+ At-low, advb. phr. Obs. rare~ l . [app. f. on 
analogy of atfore , before ] Below. 

C1460 Towneley Alyst. 133 Othcre lord is none atlowe, 
Bothe man and beest to hym shalle bowe. 

t Atltrtien, v. Obs. Also 3 etl-. [OE. <d- 
Ittfian , f. At- preff + ltitian : see Lout v.] intr . 
To hide away, lurk, escape notice. 

C' 1000 /Klfric Judges iv. 18. c 1230 After. A\ 316 >if per 
out etlute 3 . Ibid. 400 ‘ Non est qui se abschondat a calore 
I ejusnis non pet muweetlutien pet heo ne mot him luuien. 

Atmidometer (teimid^m/toj). [f. Gr. dr/n'y, 
-i§- vapour + fxirpov measure: see -(o)mkter.] = 
At MOM KT Kit. 1830 in Edin. lincyd. 

Atmology (ivtmp* 16 d,:$i). Physics, [f- Gr. dr- 
vapour: see *(o)L0 :y.] That branch of science 
which treats of the laws and phenomena of aqueous 
vapour. AtmoToglst, one skilled in, or a pro¬ 
fessed student of, atmology (in Webster 1S64). 
Atmologlcal (aMm^'d^ikal), a., of or pertaining 
to atmology. 

1837 Whrwell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 2 55 An atmo. 
logical doctrine by Watt. Ibid. II. 378 These we may in¬ 
clude under the term Atmology. 

Atmolysis (a-tmpdisis). Physics, [f. Gr. dr^o-y 
vapour + Adcriy setting free, release; c I. analysis.'] 
The (partial) separation of gases or vapours of un¬ 
equal diffusibility. Atmolyse, -ze (a'tmflbiz) [cf. 
analyse ], to perform atmolysis. A'tmolyser, -zer, 
an instrument for effecting it. 

1866 T. Graham Absorpt. Cases 1 The agency of atmolysis 
is therefore very limited in parting the oxygen and nitrogen 
of atmospheric air. *876 Catal. Sci. App. S. Kens. 344 
Atmolyser, an instrument for the separation of gases by dif¬ 
fusion., through a porous septum. 

Atmometer (atmp’in/tsi). Physics, [f. Gr. 
dr/xo-y vapour -f fitrpov measure: see -metek.] An 
instrument for determining the amount of evapora¬ 
tion from a moist surface in a given lime. 

1815 Edin. Rev. XXIV. 348 Mr. Leslie has invented another 
instrument which .. he has named the Atmometer. 1878 
Huxlev Physiogr. 69 Meteorologists occasionally measure 
the rapidity of evaporation by means of.. atmoincters. 

Atmosphere (ie*tm<fefi»j), sb. Also 7-spheere, 
-sphear. [ad: mod.L. almosphsera, f. Gr. arpo- y 
vapour + G(pa?pa ball, sphere.] 

1 . a. The spheroidal gaseous envelope surround¬ 
ing any of the heavenly bodies, b. csp. The mass 
of aeriform fluid surrounding the earth ; the whole 
body of terrestrial air. 

The name was invented for the ring or orb of vapour or 
* vaporous air* supposed to be exhaled front the body of a 
planet, and so to be part of it, which the air itself was not 
considered to be; it was extended to the portion of sur¬ 
rounding air occupied by this, or supposed to be in any 
way ‘within the sphere of the activity* of the planet 
(Phillips 1696); and finally, with the progress of science, to 
the supposed limited aeriform environment of the earth or 
other planetary or stellar body. (It is curious that the first 
mention of an atmosphere is in connexion with the Moon, 
now believed to have none.) 

1638 Wilkins New World 1. x. (1707) 76 There is an Atmo- 
sph;era, or an Orb of Gross, Vaporous Air immediately en¬ 
compassing the Body of the Moon. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 

4 That subtile Body that immediately incompasses the 
Earth, and is filled with all manner of exhalations, and 
from thence commonly known by the name of the Atmo¬ 
sphere. 1692 Bentlev Boyle Led. 208 The sun and planets 
and their atmospheres. 1751 Chambers Cyd. s.v., Among 
some of the more accurate writers, the atmosphere is re¬ 
strained to that part of the air next the earth, which re¬ 
ceives vapours and exhalations; and is terminated by the 
refraction of the sun's light. 1867 K. Denison Astron. 
without Math. 56 The earth's atmosphere decreases so 
rapidly in density, that half its mass is within 3$ miles above 
the sea; and at 80 miles high there can be practically no 
atmosphere. 1881 Stokes in Nature No. 625. 597 In the 
solar atmosphere there is a cooling from above. 

2 . transf. A gaseous envelope surrounding any 
substance. 

1863 Watts Did. Chent. I. 431 Thus we speak of the 
atmosphere of oxygen which spongy platinum attracts to 
its surface, or of the reduction of a metal in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen. 1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc. xiii. 321 ,1 shall 
simply put this atmosphere of coal gas . .outside the bulb. 

3 . t a. A supposed outer envelope of effective in¬ 
fluence surrounding various bodies ; esp. Electrical 
Atmosphere, that surrounding electrified bodies 
{ohsi). b. Magnetic Atmosphere, the sphere within 
which the attractive force of the magnet acts. 

1668 Pint. Trans. III. 851 Notes and Trials about the 
Atmospheres of Consistent Bodies. 1727-51 Chambers Cyd., 
Atmosphere of Solid or Consistent Bodies, is a kind uf 
sphere formed by the effluvia, or minute corpuscles, emitted 
from them. 1750 Franklin Lett. Wlcs. 1840 V. 228 The 
additional quantity fof electrical fluid] does not enter, but 
forms an electricaf atmosphere. 

4 . fig. Surrounding mental or moral element, 
environment. 

Vol. I. 


1797-1803 Foster in Life <y Corr. (184611. 163 An exten¬ 
sive atmosphere of Consciousness. 1828 Scott F.Al. Perth 
ii. (1878)36 He lives in a perfect atmosphere of strife, blood, 
and quarrels. 1859 Mill Liberty 116 Genius can only breathe 
freely in an atmosphere of freedom. 

5 . The air in any particular place, esp. as affected 
in its condition by heat, cold, purifying or con¬ 
taminating influences, etc. ;= Am sb. 4. 

1767 Fordvce Strut. Vug. Worn. I.vi. 239 The suffocating 
atmosphere of.. a small apartment. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 

<$■ It. Jrnts. I. 126 No amount of blaze would raise the at¬ 
mosphere of the room ten degrees. 

6. A pressure of 15 lbs. on the square inch, which 
is that exerted by the atmosphere on the earth’s 
surface. 

1830 Lykll Priuc. Geot. I. 396 Congealed under the pres¬ 
sure of many hundred, or many thousand atmospheres. 1881 
Lubbock in Nature No. 618.411 Hydrogen was liquefied 
by Pictet under a pressure of 650 atmospheres. 

7 . Comb. Atmosphereful sb. (cf. bucketful') ; 
atmosphereless a., without an atmosphere. 

1879 Black Aladeod of D. x.\m, A whole atmosphereful 
of pheasants. 1858 J. Rennet Nutrition iii. 75 Onr cold 
satellite, the atmosphereless moon. 

A*tmosph.ere, v. [f. prec. sb.] To surround 
like, or as with, an atmosphere. 

1881 Palgrave / is. ling. 197 The deep uneasy lurid gloom 
That atmosphered usurping .sway. 1882 W. C. Smith in 
Gd. Words 103 Hunter's religious convictions, .were atmo¬ 
sphered in a fine spirit of reverence, 
t Atmosphe rial, a. Obs. [cf. aeriall] = next. 
1709 T. Robinson Nat. Hist. Westmorld. 9 Until the 
atmospherial heat rarifies the nitrous part of the fog. 1728 
Earbery tr. Burnet's State of Dead II. 77 The .. Atmo¬ 
spherial Air around us. 

Atmospheric (xtmdsferik), a. [f. Atmo¬ 
sphere sb. + -ic ; cf. Gr. cr</>ai/>t/fos.] 

1 . Of the nature of, or forming, the atmosphere. 
1783 T. Henry [title) Effects produced by various Pro¬ 
cesses on Atmospheric Air. i860 Maury Phys.Ceog. .Vtvi vi. 

§ 346 The earth itself, or the atmospheric envelope hy which 
it is surrounded. 

2 . Existing, taking place, or acting in the air. 

1835 Penny Cycl. II 1 . 36/2 The action of the sun and moon 

must produce certain small atmospheric tides. ^ 1872 Black 
Adv. Phaeton xxi. 301 The wildest atmospheric effects be¬ 
came visible. 1876 Pace Advd. Text-bit, Grot. ii. 43 there 
would have been, .greater atmospheric moisture. 

3 . Caused, produced, or worked by the action 
of the atmosphere. 

Atmospheric engine, a steam-engine in which the piston 
was forced down hy the pressure of the atmosphere, after the 
condensation of the steam that caused it to rise. Atmo¬ 
spheric tine, the equilibrium line on the indicator-card of a 
steam-engine. Atmospheric pressure, that exerted by the 
atmosphere on the earth's surface, 14-7 iroughly 151 lbs. to 
the square inch. Atmospheric railway, one worked by the 
propulsive force of compressed air or by the formation of a 
vacuum ; a pneumatic railway. 

182* Burrow es Cyd. X. 229/2 The atmospheric engine of 
Newcomen. 1853 Rank Grinned Exp. viii. 118561 6p I he 
Polar glacier must be regarded as strictly atmospheric in its 
increments. 

Atmospherical, a. [f. as prcc. + -ic.\i«] 

1 . = Atmospheric i. arch. {Atmospherical air 
was so called at first to distinguish it from other 
gases also called air : see Air sb. 2.) 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, n. 99 By Atmospherical Air, I 
understand such as we constantly breathe and live in. 1816 
Farauay Exp. Res. i. 2 The atmospherical air being per¬ 
fectly excluded. 

2 . = Atmospheric 2. 

1666 Bovlf. in Phil. Trans. I. 182 The Extent of the At- # 
mospherical Changes. 1824 Dick Chr. Philos. 317 Hail, 
rain, snow, dew, and other atmospherical phenomena, 

3. - Atmospheric 3 . 

1661 Boyle Spring of Air i.iv. (1682) 11 There is nuichof 
the Atmospherical pressure if I may so speak, taken off. 
1829 T. Forster (title) Illustrations of the Atmospherical 
Origin of Epidemic Diseases. 

4 . Subject to atmospheric influences, rare. 

1728 Pope Let. Swift in Swift's Whs. (1761) VIII. 85 If I 
lived in Ireland, I fear the wet climate would endanger., 
iny humour, and health; I am so atmospherical a creature. 

Atmospheric ally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly'A] As 
regards atmosphere or {fig-) surrounding influence. 

1871 Daily News 23 Jan., To-day, atmospherically, has 
been. .dull. 1874 Emerson Ess. xvi. 210 A man should not 
go where he cannot carry his whole sphere or circle with 
him—not bodily, .but atmospherically. 

Atmospherology (ce:tm^ff>qrl6d^i)._ [f. 
Atmosphere^.: see-( o)logy.] Scientific inves¬ 
tigation of lhe atmosphere, or a treatise upon it. 
1859 Worcester cites Beswick. 

Ato, obsolete form of A-two. 

Atosen, pa. pple. of Atee v. Obs. 
t At-old, Oilj. phr . Obs. Also at-eald. [f. At- 
pref.- + Old ; a unique combination, of which the 
prefix may he compared to OE. rW- in udwita an 
extra-wise man, a sage.] Too old. 

c 1200 Trin.Coll. Horn. 125 His [Zacharies] woreldes make 
was teames atold, and unberinde. Ibid. 133 Two lif lioli 
men. .]>e weren bo 5 e teames ateald. 

II Atoll (atfH, je'tpl). In 7 atollon. [adoption 
of the native name atollon, atoll, applied to the 
Maidive Islands, which are typical examples of 
this structure : prob ®Malayalam adal ‘closing, 
uniting' (Col. \ r ule).] 


A coral island consisting of a ring-shaped reef 
enclosing a lagoon. Darwin’s theory, now gene¬ 
rally accepted, is that the lagoon occupies the 
place of a submerged island. 

1625 Purchas Pilgrims 11. 1648 Every Atollon is separated 
from others, and contayncs in itsclfe ^ great multitude of 
small Isles. .Each of these Atollonsare inuironed round with 
a huge ledge of rocks. 1832 Lvei.i. Priuc. Geot. II. 285 In 
the centre of each atoll there is a lagoon from fifteen to 
twenty fathoms deep. 1859 Darwin (lrig. Spec. xii. 11873) 
324 Such sunken islands are now marked by rings of coral 
or atolls standing over them, 
b. Comb, and A drib. 

182*. Darwin Coral Reefs 107 An atoll-shaped bank of 
dead rock. Ibid. 169 True atoll-structure. 1845- - I'oy. 
Nat. xx. 468 The foundations, whence the atoll-building 
corals sprang. 

Atom (?c*t3m\ Forms: (4 attonms, atho- 
mus, 6-7 atomus,) 5-7 attome, 6-7 attorn, 6-8 
atome, 7- atom. [a. F. atonic, ad. 1 ,. atom-us ‘an 
atom’; also ‘the twinkling of an eye,’ a. Gr. 
nroft-os, subsl. use of dro^-os, adj. ‘ indivisible,’ f. cl 
priv, +-TO/c os ‘cut,’ from strong stem of rip-v-uv 
to cut. In 16th c. chiefly used in the L. and Gr. 
forms atom-us, atom-os, with pi. atomi. About 
1600 the F. form atome came into general use, and 
was at length anglicized to atom .] 

I. In philosophical and scientific use. 

1 . A hypothetical body, so infinitely small as to 
be incapable of further division ; and thus held to 
be one of the ultimate particles of matter, by the 
concourse of which, according to Leucippus and 
Democritus, the universe was formed. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. (in Ashm. 1652] v. 79 Resolving 
in Attomes [the 15th c. form is uncertain : the MSS. (i6th 
and 17th cc.) have attends, atonies , attorns, nnotamies. ] 
1546 Langley Pol. Verg. Pc Invent. 1. ii. 4 b, Epicurus one 
of I >emocritus dysciples puiteth two Causes Atomos or motes 
and Vacuitie or Emptinesse; of these he sailh the foure 
El ententes come. 1603 Hoi .land Plutarch's Mor. 807 Epi¬ 
curus saith : That the principles of all things be certeine 
Atoines. 1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 170 Epicures opinion., 
that the falling of his motes or A tomi should breed neces- 
sitie in our actions. 1709 Swift Trit. Ess. Wks. 1755 11 . 1. 
139 That the universe was formed by a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. 1837 Wit ewei.l Hist. Induct. *SV.(1857 T. 48 l he tech¬ 
nical term, Atom, marks sufficiently the nature of the opinion. 
According to this theory, the world consists of a collcctiop 
of simple particles, of one kind of matter, and of indivisi¬ 
ble smallness, .and by the various configurations and mo¬ 
tions of these particles, all kinds of matter and all materia) 
phenomena are produced. 

2 . In Nat. l’hil. Physical Atoms', the supposed 
ultimate particles in which matter actually exists 
(without reference to their divisibility or the con¬ 
trary), aggregates of which held in their places hy 
molecular forces, constitute all material bodies. 

1650 Chari.eton Paradoxes Prol. 14 The imperceptible 
Emissions, streaming in a semi-immaterial thread of Atonies 
from sublunary bodies, 1777 Priestley Matt. \ Sfir. i. 
f 1782; i. 11 By an atom. .1 mean an ultimate component pait 
of any gross body. 1871 Tyndall Fragrn. Sc. 1 . ii. 35 Atoms, 
are endowed with powers of mutual attraction. 

3. Chemical Atoms: a. The smallest particles 
in which the elements combine either with them¬ 
selves, or with each other, and thus the smallest 
quantity of matter known to possess the properties 
of a particular element. 

1819 Children Client. Anal. 437 l he composition of hypo- 
sulphuric acid must be, 2 atoms of sulphur, 5 of oxygen. 
1868 Chambers lincyd. I. 527 What the chemist regards as 
an atom in his science, may not be an ultimate and indi¬ 
visible atom in a physical point of view; the chemical 
atom, though incapable of division as a chemical atom, may 
still be composed or built up of many physical atoms. 1873 
Williamson Client. § 85 Each atom of oxygen in water is 
combined with two atoms of hydrogen. 

b. The smallest quantity in which a group of 
elements, called a radical, forms a compound cor¬ 
responding to one formed by a simple element, or 
behaves like an element; thus the smallest known 
quantity of a chemical compound. 

1847 Nat. F.ncycl. 111 . 395 The Benzoyle atom is formed 
of twenty-one elementary atoms —Cm HaO* 1873 William¬ 
son Chent. § 8, N H« is a radical, analogous to potassium, 
and N H« is capable in many compounds of taking the 
place of K : N Hi is called an atom of Ammonium. 

II. In popular use. 

4 . From sense 1, as the nearest popular con¬ 
ception to the atoms of the philosophers : One of 
the particles of dust which are rendered visible by 
light ; a mote in the sunbeam, arch, or Obs. 

1605 7 .. Jones He Layer's Specters 27 Atomes signifie 
motes in the Suune. 1627 Drayton Aginc. (1631) 61 Bib 
and Axes play As doe the Attorns in the Sunny ray. 1784 
Cowper Task t. 361 The rustling straw sends up a frequent 
mist Of atums. 1821 Byron Two Fosc. til. i, Moted rays of 
light Peopled with dusty atoms, 

5 . The smallest conceivable portion or fragment 
of anything; a very minute portion or quantity, 
a particle, a jot: a. of matter. 

11630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems (1633: 166 lake tinder 
when flints atoms on it fall. 1644 Digbv A at. Bodies vi. 11658) 
54 Little attorns of oyl. .ascend apace up the week of a burn¬ 
ing candle. 1835 Sir J. Ross N.-W. Pass, xxxiv. 477 There 
was not an atom of water, 
b. of things immaterial. 
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i 1630 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems \ 1656* 136 We as but in 
a Mirrour sec, Shadows of shadows, Atonies of thy Might. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. itl. xliii. 331 Casting atomes of Scrip* 
ture, as dust before mens eyes.' 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. 
Q. Neighb. i. 2, 1 do not feel one atom older than 1 did at 
three and twenty. 

c. esp. in 'J'o smash, shiver , etc., to or into atoms. 
1664 H. More Myst. Itiiq. 495 They would nimbly take 
a*pieces and consume to Atomes any such Terrestrial con* 
sistency of flesh and bloud. 1705 Otway Orphan v. vii. 2114 
If but your word can shake This World to Atomes. 1874 
Helps Soc. Press, iii. 51 Which should shiver into atoms 
some of our present most potent ideas. 

6 . A very minute or microscopic object (without 
implying that it is a particle of anything else) ; 
anything relatively very small ; an atomy. 

1633 Herbert Ck. Milit. in Temple 184 The smallest ant 
or atomc knows thy power. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 26 
Her eyes are two such very little black Atoms. 1884 Roe in 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 616/1 A saucy little atom of a bird, 
b. attrib. 

174* Young A 7 . Th. tv. 421 And shall an atom of this 
atom-world Mutter, in dust and sin, the theme of heaven? 
1813 L. Hunt in Examiner 15 Feb. 104/t The swarm Of 
atom bees. 

III. Of time. (Already in Gr. aro/to? (1 Cor. 
xv. 22), L. atomus — * twinkling of an eye,’ and re¬ 
gularly fixed in value in med.L. ; see Du Cange.) 

17 . The smallest medixval measure of time ; 
-- £3 of a second. Obs. 

According to the table of Papins in Du Cange—* 

47 atoms of time =1 ounce = 7$ seconds (modern) 

8 ounces —1 ostein = 1 minute ,, 

H ostents moment^ ij minutes ,, 

moments = 1 part = 4 minutes ,, 

H parts or 4 moments!— 1 minute = 6 minutes „ 

2 minutes =1 point =12 minutes ,, 

_ 5 points = 1 h mr = 1 hour ,, 

Thus an hour was equal to either 5 points, 10 minutes, 15 
parts, 40 moments, 60 osients, 480 ounces, or 22560 atoms. 

1398 Trf.wsa Iiarth. De P. R. ix. ix.114951 354 An vnee 
of tyrne conteynyth scuen and forty attomos. Ibid. xxi. 359 
Dyuydynge .. of tyme passyth no ferder than Athomns. 

IV. Comb. a. attrib., as atom-dame ; b. in¬ 
strumental, as atom-born. Atom-theory: the 
theory that accounts for the properties of bodies 
by the shape, position, etc. of their atoms. 

1878 Gko. Eliot Coil. Bnakf Party 191 You saw the 
facial atom-dance. 1819 Shelley Ode to Heaven 485 The 
abyss is wreathed with scorn At your presumption, atom- 
born. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. 1 . 40 Why do scientific men 
attach .. less and less [credit] to the atum-theory of matter? 

t Atom (a-toml, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] To re¬ 
duce to atoms to atomize. 

a 1678 Felthvm On Luke xiv. 20 <R. 1 When he is atom'd 
into flying dust, he has prepared his substitute. 1648 Fare 
Wesimkld. Otia Sacra * 1879' 78 Attorn'd into dust. 

Atom, obsolete form of At home. 

Atomare (letomc-'u). [f. Atom ; cf. F. hectare, 
and see A he An area, or geometrical figure, 

supposed to be formed bv a combination of ulti¬ 
mate atoms : see Atomechanion. 

1867 Mining Jrnl. Dec., According as the figures thus 
formed, or atomares, are composed of equilateral triangles, 
or squares, the elements are divided into two orders, trigo- 
noids ior metalloids* and tetragonoids tor metals). 

Atomatic fxtomartik), a. rare, [irreg. formed 
as if on a Gr. arofiar-, which does not exist; cf. 
schism, -alie, prism , -atici] = Atomic. 

1861 R. Pattf.rson Ess. Hist. <$■ Art 10 Those substances 
which are the most ethereal in their atomatic structure.. 
vibrate most readily. 1881 Williamson in Mature No. 618. 
414 An atomatic formula of its composition. 

Atomechanics uMomfkie-iiiks). [f. Ato'm 
+ Mechanics.] The mechanics of atoms; chem- 
istry considered as the mechanical interaction of 
ultimate atoms. 

1867 Mining Jrnl. Dec., The science of atomechanics, or 
chemistry' considered as the mechanics of the panatoms.. 
In 1856 and 1857 Hinrichs communicated a memoir upon 
atomechanics to various savants and academics in Europe. 

Atorned (xtamd), ///. a. ? Obs. [f. Atom v. + 
•ED.] Reduced to or consisting of very fine par¬ 
ticles. 

1627 Drayton Agine., etc. 185 In those bleake mountaincs 
can you liue, where, .attorn'd mists turne instantly to hayle? 

Atomic (itp-mik), a. and sb. [f. Atom + -ic. 
(Mod.L. atomic us, Y. atomique.)] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to atoms. 

Atomic weight in Chem. : the weight of an atom of an 
element (or radical), as compared with that of an atom of 
hydrogen, which is taken as unity; also the sum of the 
weights of the atom of a compound ; combining equivalent. 
A tomic volume of a body : the space occupied by a quantity 
of it proportional to its atomic or molecular weight. 

169a J. Howards Remark. Texts 229 According to their 
hypothesis .. this atomick bustle was from eternity. 1819 
Children Cliem. Anal. 285 The atomic composition of 
pyromucic acid. 1850 Daubeny Atom. The. ix. 279 Sup¬ 
posing that all bodies were of the same specific gravity, the 
atomic weight of each would represent the relative size of 
its atoms, or in other words, its atomic volume. 

2 . About or concerned with atoms. 

a. A tomic philosophy : the doctrine taught by Leucippus, 
Democritus, and Epicurus: see Atom sb. 1 and Atomism. 

b. Atomic theory in Chem. : the doctrine that elemental 
bodies consist of aggregations of indivisible atoms of definite 
relative weight; that the atoms of different elements unite 
with each other in fixed proporlions; and that the latter 


f determine the fixed proportions in which elements and com¬ 
pounds enter into chemical combination with each other. 

1678 Cudworth In tell. Syst. Pref. 6 The Atomick Physio¬ 
logy .. the foundation of the Democritick Fate. 1809 W. 
Irving A ’nickerb. (1861) 7 The great atomic system taught 
by old Moschus. .revived by Democritus of laughing mem- 
orv; improved by Epicurus, .and modernized by the fanci¬ 
ful Descartes. 1811 J. Dalton {title) Observations on Dr. 
Bostock's Review of the Atomic principles of Chemistry. 
1880 Clemenshaw tr. J Curts’Atom. The. 26 From the year 
1804 the atomic theory inspired all Dalton's labours. 

3 . Of persons Adhering to the atomicphilosophy. 

1691 Ray Creation (1714)41 These mechanick theists have 
quite outstripped .. the atomick atheists. 1850 Daubeny 
Atom. The. i. 46 That vantage ground which the atomic 
philosopher possesses over the rival theorist. 

4 . Atom-like in size ; minute, tiny, 

1809 Pf.arson in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 319 These atomic 
globules are quite different. 1866 Rogers Agric. <$■ Prices 
1 . ii. a8 The means of measuring changes almost atomic. 

5 . Of the nature of atoms ; simple, elemental. 

1881 Lockyf.r in Mature N0.617.391 Whether the tempera¬ 
ture produces a simpler form, a more atomic condition of 
the same thing. 

+ B sb. An adherent of the atomic philosophy. 
1678 Cudworth Intel/. Syst. Pref., Other Philosophick 
Atheists, .before those Atomicks, Epicurus and Democritus. 

Atomical (atffinikaD, a. [f. as prec. + -ical.] 

1 . Concerned with atoms ; = Atomic a. 2, 3. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 57 The Cuntroversie twixt the 
Peripatettck and Atumical Philosophers. 1866 Ferrif.r 
Lect. Grk. Philos. 1 . viii. 170 Doctrines of the Atomical 
philosophers. 

2 . Of or pertaining to atoms Atomic a. 1. 

1660 Ingklo Bentiv. Ur. (1682111. 206 The parts of this 

Atomical Composition still marching away, and other suc¬ 
ceeding in their rooms. 1836 Tonu Cycl. Anat. g Phys. 1 . 
58 r 2 The microvcopical and atomical *tructure of fat. 

3 . Tiny, very minute. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 53 Their powders and 
Almnicall divisions. 175a Lisle Obscrv, Huso. 11 Minute, 
atomical, imperceptible bodies. 

Ato mically, adv. [f. prec. + -LY-.] In ac¬ 
cordance with the principles of atomic philosophy. 

1678 Cudworth Intel/. Syst. Pref. 7 Divers of the Italicks, 
and particularly Empedocles, physiologized atomically. 

Atomician (setomijan). rare. [f. Atomic: 
see -ICIAN.] = Atom 1ST 1 . 1859 in Worcester. 

+ Ato'micism. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Atomic+ 
-ism.] The atomic philosophy : see Atomic a. 2. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 59 That Philosophy .. made 
up of.. Atomicisin and Corporeal ism complicated together, 
is essentially Atheistical. 

Atomicity wtomrsiti). Chem. [f. Atomic + 
-m.] The combining capacity of an element (or 
radical), i.e. the number of atoms of hydrogen, or 
other monovalent element, with which one of its 
atoms normally combines. 

Thus the atomicity of chlorine is r (or chlorine is a monad) 
because it forms w ith hydrogen HO; and that of carbon 
is 4 (or carbon is a tetrad* because it forms with hydrogen 
C H 4. Atomicity has also been called equivalence , quart* 
tivalence , a dicity, and (now usually 1 valency. 

1865 Reader 1 Apr. 372 The word atomicity has been in¬ 
vented for the purpose of describing those properties of 
atoms which were described by the word 1 equivalence.* 
1873 Cooke Chem. 284 The number of these replaceable 
atoms measures what is called the atomicity of the com¬ 
pound. 

Atomism (aTtorni/W. [f. Atom *■ -ism.] 

1 . Atomic philosophy ; the doctrine of the form¬ 
ation of all things from indivisible particles en¬ 
dued with gravity and motion. 

1678 Cudw orth Intell. Syst. 16 This spurious and counter¬ 
feit atomism of his [Anaxagoras'). 1865 Q. Rev. Jan. 29 The 
Atomism of the philosopher of Abdera. 

2 . The doctrine of the action of individual atoms. 

1826 Athenaeum No. 434. 142 Unstable atomism is to give 

to the Church and the State new solidity and unity. 1879 
Barjng-Gould Germany II. 260 He repudiated altogether 
Liberal atomism, the doctrine that all social and political 
economy must start from the individual. 

Atomist (artomist). [f. Atom+ ist.] 

1 . One who holds the principles of atomism. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. City of God 438 Of the Atomists, 

some confound all, making bodies of coherent remaynders. 
1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 846 The old Religious Atomists. 
1880 Clemenshaw tr. Wurtz' Atom. The. 27 The atomists 
of the seventeenth century.. had revived .. tne ancient con¬ 
ception of the Greek philosophers. 

2 . A student or exponent of the atomic theory. 
See Atomic a. 2. 

1869 Phillips Vesuv. x. 270 Symbols of chemical constitu¬ 
tion, on which there is still some w'ant of agreement among 
atomists. 

Atomistic (atomi-stik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to atomists or atomism. 

18091 Coleridge Friend I, 121 It is the object of the me- 
chanical atomistic philosophy to confound synthesis with 
synartesis. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 11. xi. 443 The 
atomistic doctrine of the existence of a vacuum. 

2 . Consisting of separate atoms. 

1874 Sayce Comp. Philol. yi. 214 Instead of starting with 
atomistic individuals, we must start with .. the community. 
1875 D. Simon Dormers Pers. Christ 1. 11 .123 To conceive 
the world..as an atomistic multiplicity without unity. 

Atomi'stical, a. 10 bs. [f. as prec. + -ical.] 
= Atomistic i. 

cijoq Genii, htstrue. 427 (D.) The atomlstical hypothesis 
does not weaken the force of my reason. 1716 M. Davies 
Crit. Hist. 104 The Atomistical Poet Lucretius. 


Atomistic ally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly *.] In 
atomistic manner ; as composed of distinct atoms. 

1874 tr.Van Oosterzee's Chr. Dogrtt. Ixxiv. 400 So little can 
it [mankind] be atomistically individualised in its sins. 1881 
E. Thomas tr. Lange's Materialism HI. 2x5 Matter., 
whether we conceive it atomistically or as a continuum. 

Atomization (retomdizri'Jan), [n. of action f. 
Atomize: see -ation.] The process of reducing 
to very minute particles, spec, in Med. of reducing 
liquids to a fine spray. 

1871 Napheys Prev. ff Cure Dis. lit. iv. 688 This method 
is called the atomization of fluids, 1875 H. Wood Therap. 
(1879) 522 The use of drugs by atomization. .A solution of 
the medicine is broken up by a mechanical contrivance into 
a fine spray and projected into the back of the mouth. 

Atomize (artomoiz). v. [f. Atom + -ize.] 

+ 1 . intr. To hold the doctrines of the atomic 
philosophy. Obs. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. i. § 26 Other ancient Atomists 
did Atomize as well as he but they did not atheize. 

2 . trans. To reduce to atoms, or to an atom; 
to belittle. 

1845 Mozley Blanco White Ess, *878 II. 130 Strange and 
melancholy is the idea that atomises truth. 

+ A tomized, ppt.a. Obs. rare-', [for Ana¬ 
tomized ; cf. Atomy L] Existing as a skeleton. 

1633 Lo. Brooke Hunt. Learn, exx, Whereby their ab- 
stract formes yet atomis'd May be embodied. 

Atomizer (artSmobzw). [f. Atomize + -er\] 
He who or that which atomizes ; spec, an instru¬ 
ment for reducing medicinal liquids to a fine spray. 

1875 H. Wood Therap. 95 Applied by meansof the atomizer. 

A tomizing,///, a. [f. as prec. f -ino*.] Re¬ 
ducing to atoms; individualizing. 

1847 Bushnell Chr. Mart. viii. (1861) 219 This atomizing 
scheme of piety. 

Atomless (ce’tomles), a. poet, [see -lesn.] 
Without atoms, without leaving an atom, entire. 

1839 Bailey xxxii. 11848*351 Hath perished atomless. 

Atomology (setom^'lckl^i). [f. Gr. drofio-s 
Atom + -Ao-yia discourse : see -logy.] The science 
or philosophy which treats of the nature of atoms. 

1678 Cudworth /hxW/. Syst. Pref. 7 Anaxagoras his Ho- 
muromery or Similar Atomology, was but a Degeneration 
from the. .Genuine Atomology of the Ancient Italicks. 

Atomy 1 (artomi). [f. Anatomy by apharesis 
of an -, due to its being taken for the indef. article, 
as, by similar treatment of a-, the forms valomy , 
nathomy , were also in early use. In the concrete 
and popular senses of the word this contracted 
form was formerly quite established ; but is now 
only illiterate or jocular.] 

1 . An anatomical preparation, an anatomized 
body ; esp. a skeleton. 

1728 Gay Beggars Op. 11. i, He is among the Otaniys ai 
Surgeon's Hall. 1755 Smollett Quit. (1803) IV. 148 My 
bones, .will be taken up smooth, and white, and bare as an 
atomy. 1823 F. Cooper Pioneer xiii. 146 His sides, .looked 
just like an atomy, ribs and all. 

2 . An emaciated or withered living body, a walk¬ 
ing skeleton. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV. v. iv. 33 (Quarto; folio 1623 has 
* anatomy*] You starved blood-hound !. .Thou atomy, thou ! 
1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 124 Consumed to an Atomy, 
having nothing left but skin to cover his Bones. 1864 Mrs. 
Lloyd Ladies Polcarrcnv 149‘We should have wasted to 
atomies if we had a-stayed in that terrible bad place any 
longer,' said Ursula. 

b. fig. or transfi of things. 

1848 Dickens Dombey 86 Withered atomies of teaspoons. 

Atomy- (artomi). Also 7 attom6, -mye. [f. 
atomi, pi. of atomus (formerly in learned use; see 
Atom), by treating it as an English singular. 
Perhaps influenced also by Atomy 1 2. Cf. 

1596 Fitz-Geffrey /•'. Drake (1881) 99 Anatomize me 
into atomies. 1611 Barksteu Iliren (1876) 86 The kingly 
Kagle strikes through Atomie, Those little moates that 
barre him from the Sun.] 

1 . An atom, a mote. 

*595 M arkham Sir R. Grinuile , Thicker then in sunne arc 
Atomics, Flew bullets. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. til. ii. 245 It 
is as easie to count Atomies as to resolue the propositions 
of a Louer. 1620 Sv^etnam Arraigned (1880) 37, 1 would 
hew- thy flesh Smaller then Attomxfs. 1879 Tf.nnyson 
Lover's T. 65 A broad And solid beam of isolated light, 
Crowded with driving atomies. 

b./^. 

1614 Overbury A Wife, fyc. (1638) 266 Circumstances are 
the Atomies of Policie. 

2 . A diminutive or tiny being, a mite, a pigmy. 

1591 Shaks. Rom. ff Jul. t. iv. 57 Drawne with a teerne 

of little Atomies Ouer mens noses. 1605 P.Woodhouse Elea 
(1877 * 19 If w ith this atomye I should contend. 1863 Kings¬ 
ley Water Bab. (1878) viii. 360, I suppose you have coinc 
here to laugh nt me, you spiteful little atomy. 

Atonable, atoneable (at^-nab’1), a. [f. 
next + -able ] That may be atoned for. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. (18631V. 424 The expiation of 
such sms .. made atoneable by such occasional sacrifices. 
1870 Smith Syn. Antonyms , Inexpiable. .Ant. Expiable, 
Pardonable, Atoneable. 

At once (&tiwzuns), advb. phr. Also 3 at enes, 
3-6 at ones, 4 at oones, at onis, atonys, 4 6 
atones, -is, attones, -is, 5 at oonys, atte ones, 
attonys, 6 atons, att onis, attonce, 6- at once. 
North. 4-6 atanes, -is, atans, 6 atanse. [At 
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ATONEMENT. 


prep, and Once, ME. arcs, ones, gen. of One, used 
in sense of OE. due adv., * one time, once/ instru¬ 
mental case of dn.] 

+ 1 . At one stroke, heat, etc.; with one sweep; 
once for all. Obs . 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxi. 15 Als watre outyet 1 am at ancs. 
<•1374 Chaucer Troyl us v. 41 Were it not bet at oones for 
to dye,* Than, etc. 1579 Spenser Sheph . Cal. Feb. 38 Vou 
deemen the Spring is come attoiice. 

+ 2. In (or into) one heap, company, or body ; 
together. Obs. 

a 1300 Havelok 1294 That 1 fadmecte al at ones Deneinnrk. 
c 1350 Will. Palertte 5178 Alphouns & his broker, & here wor)?i 
wiues bat were alle at onis. 1387 Trkvisa Higdon (1865) 1 . 
227 >ii stone is oon, telle wnat craft brou^l hym vppon ; 
}if meny st|on]es, telle where bey ioync aitones. c 1430 
Hymns ITrg. (1867) 123 The folke schall com alle attonys. 
1508 13 W. i>k Worde Bk. Keruynge in Babecs Bk. 269 
Holde these thre endes atones, & folde them atones. X 579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Mar., Mought her neck bene ioynted 
1 attones. She shoulde haue neede no more spell. 

3 . At one and the same time: simultaneously. 
At first scarcely distinguishable from the prec.) 

<•1230 Ancr. R. 420 Ne ne nime, at enes, to ncole disce- 
plines. e 1385 Chaucer L. C. W. 294 Full sodcynly they 
stynten al atones [?\ r. attones, at ones). 1483 Canton Gold. 

I.eg. 410/1 Eche man myght hauc fourc wyties wedded att- 
! ones. 155* LyndksaY Monarche 5027 Sic treasour.. Inerth 
had neuir no kyng att onis. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Glass 
(Arb.) 70 More clothes attones than might become a king. 
1677 aMoxon Meeh. Exerc. (1703* 31 At once, you will have 
two Sides of your Shank forged. 1714 Sped. No. 590 r 1 
1 As 1 had had many Coquettes recommended to me . I let 
them in all at once. 1&70 Bryant Homer iv. 1 . 121 The gods 
Restow not all their gifts on man at once. 

4 . With the temporal sense weakened : In one 
and the same act, position, condition, circumstances, 
manner, degree ; equally, both. 

1588 A. King Ca nisi ns' Cafeeh. 6 b, Mother of god, and anc 
1 virgine baithe atanse. 1692 1 C. Walker Epictetus’ Mor. iv, 
Re rich, and yet true Happiness attain ; That is, at once, be 
very wise and vain. 1709 Swift l'fit. Ess. \V ks. 1755 11 . 1. 
140 He was at once the judge and the criminal. 1862 hi ani.f v 
yew. Ch. (1877) I. xiii. 259 The background at once of the 
history’ and of the geography of Palestine. 

+ 5 . At one time or turn, at eacli time, every 
time, at a time. Obs. 

1563 Siil'TE A rehit. Fija, The encreasing from . 15 . to.60. 
foote increased by’. 5 at ones. 1585 Floyd I t eas. Health 
Dviij, Put intn the eye a lytle atons. 

6. Immediately, straightway. 

1531 Tindale Exp. •V Notes (1849) 179 The apostles were 
clear-eyed, and espied antichrist at once, a 1774 t ioi.nsM. 
Surz\ Exp. Philos (1776) I. 311 This effectually destroys 
the steam at once. 1812 T. Jefferson Writ. 11830) I\. 
176 If this be their purpose .. it ought to be met at once. 
At one (setjWJm), advb. phr .; formerly often 
written in comb, aton, atoon, atone, attone 
(attrn), as a simple adv. [found in 13th c. along 
with the fuller phrases at one assent, at one accord, 
and soon treated as repr. a simple idea, and written 
aton, a ton , at-on ; in northern writers at anc , a 
tane, atane. For the sense cf. At prep. 2^. With 
vbs. of rest, as to be at one, and vbs. of motion, as 
to bring , make, set at one; whence the vl>. Atone.] 

1 . In a position of unity of feeling ; in harmony, 
concord, or friendship ; opposed lo at variance, 
at odds. Sometimes implying a previous state of 
dissension, and thus = Agreed, reconciled, arch. 

a 1300 A\ Horn 925 At on he was wib J>e king, c 1400 
Gamelyn 166 And went and kist his brother, and than they 
were Rt oon. a 1440 Sir Dcgrev. 435 V rc( le ye l>e at ane 
Or there dey any moo. 1535 Covkrdale 2 Sam. xxi. 14 
After this was God at one with the londe. 1557 N. 'I. 
iGenev.) 2 Cor. v. 20 We praye you in Christes stede, that 
ye be alone with God. 1596 SrENSER P. Q. 11. i. 29 So beene 
they both atone. 1830 Coi.fridge Ch. <Jr St. 257 Am I at 
one with God, and is my will concentric with that holy 
power? 1881 Buchanan* God $ Man I. 171 The maiden, m 
her sweet..content, was at one with Nature. 

2 . Into a state of harmony or unity of feeling. 
To bring , make, set at one : to harmonize, reconcile. 
arch, (having been mostly replaced by Atone v.) 

, C1300 Beket 1707 That hi were At one ihrou^t. c 1386 

Chaucer Clerlees T. 381 If gentilmcn .. Were wroth, sche 
wolde brynge hem at oon. c 1475 Stans Pner in Babees Bk. 
28 Wrathe of children is sone ouergone. Withe an apple the 
parties be made atone, c 1540 Becon Christtn. Bam/. Wks. 
*843. 75 God the Father is. .set at one with us for his sake. 
1643 Horn & Robotham Gate Lang. Uni. xciii. §911 They 
that are fallen out (at ods) must be reconciled (atoned, set 
atone). 1611-1881 Bible Acts vii. 26 And would haue set 
them at one again Iso Tinuale, Coverdale, Cranmer, 
Geneva ; Wyci.if, acordid hem in pees; Rhein, reconciled 
them vnto peace]. 

3 . Of tne same opinion (as to a matter), of one 
mind, unanimous, agreed. 

C1320 Cast. Lone 492 per ne ou}te no dom forp gon, Er 
pen pe foure ben a-ton. At-on hco moten at-stonden alle. 
1677 Hale Contempt. (1688) 62 Is it possible that we should 
}>e at one in these points, in which yourselves do disagree? 
1877 Page De Quituey 11 . xviii. 43 Oil one or two points 
the writer was not wholly at one with him. 

+ 4 . Of the same effect, amounting to lhe same. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1729! I. 14 Whether it rained or shined 
it was much at one with us. 

+ 5 . In one company, together. (?Only in Spenser.') 
1591 Spenser Teares Muses 418 And all her Sisters. .With 
lowd laments her answered all at one. 1596 — F.Q. tv. ix. 
30 The warlike dame was on her part assaid Of Clarihell 


and Blandainour attone. Ibid. iv. iv. 14 The knights in 
couples marcht with ladies linckt attone. 

6. Comb, fatonemaker, one who sets at one 
persons at variance, a reconciler; fatonemaking, 
reconciliation ; at-oneness (rare), the slate of 
being at one (with), harmonious relationship. 

i 533 Tisdale ii ks. (1850) 111 .275 There is but one media- 
tour .. And by that word vnderstand an attonemaker, peace 
maker, and brynger into grace and favour. 1548 Covkrdale 
F.rasm. Par. lleb. vii. 27 For what manour of atonemakers 
were they, who themselfes had nede to be made at one with 
god. 1611 Cotgk. , Conciliation , a reconcilement.. an attone- 
making. 1877 Flrnivall Leopold .SVfofo.Introd. 121, I sec 
him at last passing into at-oneness with God and man. 

Atone (ntiTu*n), v .; also 6 S attone. [f. the 
prec. advb- phr. in ils comhined form as repr. a 
simple idea, and 16th c. pronunciation. Short for 
the phrase ‘set or make at one’; cf .to back , to 
forward, to right, etc., and lhe compounds at-one- 
maker, at-one-making, under prec. Assisted by 
the prior existence of the vh. to One — make one, 
pul al one, unite, L. uni re, V. unit -; whence one- 
went was used already by Wyclif. F rom the fre¬ 
quent phrases * set at one* or ‘at onement/ the 
comhined atonement began to take the place of 
onement early in 16th c., and atone lo supplant 
one vb. about 1550. Atone was not admitted into 
the Bible in 1611, though atonement had been in 
since Tindale.] 

I. Of unity of disposition. 

1 . trans. To set al one, bring into concord, re¬ 
concile, unite in harmony: a. contending persons. 
(Obs. exc. as revived by etymological writers.) 

1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. i. 202 Since wo cannot attone you, 
you shall see Justice designe the Victors Chiualrie. x6n 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vii. 65 lhe new Pope ..semis a 
Cardinal! Deacon to attone the twomightie Kings of France 
and England. 1643 Milton So tv Salve 9 I hc king and 
parliament will soon be attoned. *675 Prypks Aureng-zebe 
in. 7136 The King ami haughty Empress.. If not atton d, 
yet seemingly at Peace. 1845 6 Trench Huts. Lect. Svr. 1. 
li. 30 Him in whom God and man were perfectly atoned, 
fb. differences, quarrels. To compose, appease. 
1555 Paretic Faeions 1. vi. 92 Those battaylcs are attoned 
by the women.. For when they he ones comen into the mid¬ 
dle .. the hattaile sodcnly ceaseth. 1565 J. Heywood in 
Casa net Lit IV. 232/2 The constable is called to alone the 
broil. 1624 Heywood Gunaik. iv. 167 She presently .. at- 
tonde the discord. 1702 Rowe Tamerlane mi. i. 1096 Could 
1 attone The fatal Breach ‘twixt thee and Tamerlane, 
t 2 . intr. To unite, come into unity or concord. 
1600 Shaks. A. r. L. v. iv. 116 Then is there mirth in 
heauen When earthly things made eauen Attone together. 
1607 — Cor. iv. vi. 72 He and Auffidius can no more attone 
Then violent’st Contrariety. 

3 . trans. To reconcile or restore to friendly re¬ 
lations : a. one who is alienated by a sense of 
wrong or offence received : To conciliate, propi¬ 
tiate, appease, arch. 

a 1617 Bayne On F.ph. (1658) 11 Now he iGod] is atoned 
and reconciled by Christ. 1608 Dkydi.n .Eneui 111. 45 With 
pray'rsand vows the Driads I attone. 1718 Pope Iliad t. 89 
So heaven, atoned, shall dying Greece restore. 1809 Let. in 
Dk. Buckhm. Cd. Geo. Ill 11855) IV. 391/3 To atone Ford 
Wellesley for the mortification he must have experienced. 

fb. lhe offender: To restore by forgiveness to 
favour or friendly relations, to make at peace with. 

1642 J. Tackson Bk. Cause. 54 There can be no sound peace 
of Conscience, till we be atoned and reconciled to God. 

4 . Whence, absol. To make reconcilement or pro¬ 
pitiation : a .for the offender. 

1681 pRYnF.N Retig. Laid 89 If sheep and oxen could 
atone for men. a 1700 — Dram. li'ks. 11761) HI. 18 The 
Oracle of Appius, and the Witchcraft of F.rictho will some¬ 
what attone for him J Lucan]. 

b .for the offence. (Here the idea of reconcilia¬ 
tion or reunion is practically lost sight of, under 
that of legal satisfaction or amends.) 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Set. Addr. 28 Need to plead it to 
attone for the imperfection of this Address. 17x0 Palmer 
Prmvrbs xi, Fine language will never attone for want of 
manners. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 20 ^ 7 Nothing cat» alone 
for the Want of Modesty. 1771 Junius Lett. liv. 288 He.. 
has a multitude of political offencesto atone for. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule xix. 315 She would .. give him a chance of aton¬ 
ing for the past. 

5 . trans. [by omission of for) To expiate, make 
amends for (a fault or loss). 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Set. 76 ['Hus] I hope will attune the 
Digression, a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1687' F xxxL 430 Other 
sacrifices.. did in their way propitiate God and atone sin. 
1799 Sheridan Pizarro v. iv, I will endeavour to atone the 
.. errors. 1837 Lytton A theus 11 .223 They endeavoured to 
atone the loss by the pursuit of Artahazus. 

+ b. To make expiation for (the offender). Obs. 
1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659) 29 For thy dear Sons 
sake.. By whom the world is attoned, O let me be reconciled 
to Thee. 1717 L. Welsted Wks. (1787) 105 No victim can 
atone the impious age. 

II. Of physical, expressional, or artistic unity. 
+e. trans. To join in one, unite together. Obs. 

1609 Heywood Bryt. Troy tv. xx, Their long diuided 
bodies they attone. And enter amorous parley. 1615 Chap¬ 
man Odyss. ix. 266 High built with pines, that heaven and 
earth attone. 1672 Davenant Mistress (1673) 3 22 Vour Eies 
and Hair atone tne day and Night, 
b .fig. To bring into artistic or logical harmony; 
to harmonize. 


1691 E. Taylor tr. Belt men's Theos . Phil. 203 The con¬ 
trary properties in him are .. so attoned and in harmony. 
1827 Make Guesses 1 . 233 To atone our ideas with our per¬ 
ceptions. 

C. absol. To produce a harmony of significance. 

1862 Trench Mirac. Jntrod. 76 That attempt to reconcile 
and atone between revelation and science, which, etc. 

7 . intr. f a. To come together, unite. Obs. 
i6xx Heywood Gold. Age 11. i, Von neucr shall with bated 
men attone. 

b. To harmonize in character or appearance. 

1649 G. Daniel Tr inarch.. Rich. II. 122 The Glorious 
flowers w ch best attone Within a Chaplc’.t. 1844 Fr*. 
Houghton Mem. Many Sc. 106 Welcome such thoughts ! 
They well atone With this more serious mood. 

Atone (atJwn), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

11 , Agreement, reconciliation. Obs. 

1595 Spenseh Col. Clout 843 For how should else things '-o 
far from attone .. Be ever drawne together into one. 1638 
Heywood Rape Lncr. { 1874) 185 Tullia .. hath not yet by 
reconcilement made Attone with Ph<vhu-».. 

2 . Reparation, expiation. (Archaism with mod. 
sense.) 

1868 Buchanan Wallace t. iti. Oh injured Wallace ! Would 
Heaven but lend me one day’s life to do Atone to thee. 

Atoned Jab^wV, ppl. a [f. Atone v. + -rn.] 
Made one, united ; reconciled ; propitiated, ex¬ 
piated. 

1611 Cotgr., Concilia., attoned, vnited, accorded. 1634 
Heywood Maidenh. last 1. Wks, 1874 IV*. 113 (,on<liiions of 
attoned peace Twixt vs and Naples. 1697 I >RYDFN .P.neid 
(1806) II. 223 F.v’n haughty Juno.. At length aton'd, her 
friendly pow’r shall join. 

Atonement (at<T»*nment). Also 6 atton- 
ment, 6-7 at toneme nt. [In use a verbal sb. from 
Atone, but apparently of prior formation, due to 
the earlier sb. onement and the phrase 1 to be atone’ 
or ‘at onement.’ Cf. the following: 

* 5330 - Cat 11. Parr Erasttt. Coutfit. Credo 162 To reconcile 
liyinsclfe and make an onement with god. 1599 Bp. Ham 
Sat. in. vii. 69 Which never can be set at onement more. 
x 555 bardic radons 11. xii. 298 The redempeion, reconcilia¬ 
tion, and at onement of mankinde with God the fathcr.l 
11 . The condition of being at one with others ; 
unity of feeling, harmony, concord, agreement. 

*513 More Rich. Ill Wks. 41 Having more regarde to 
their olete variaunce then their newc attonement. 1554 
Piiilpot Exam. Writ. 118431 330 What atonement .. is 
there betwixt light and darkness. 1610 Healey St. Aug. 
City of God 763 Beasts should live at more attonement and 
peace betweene them-selves. 1611 Sited Hist. Gt. Brit. m. 
x.vv. 11632' 129 After three great and dangerous Battles came 
to an attonement. 1623 Cockeram, Atonement , quid- 
ne-sc. 

t 2 . The action of setting at one, or condition of 
being set at one. after discord or strife: a. Re¬ 
storation of friendly relations between persons who 
have been at variance; reconciliation. Obs. 

1513 More Edw. / ’Wks. 40 Of which..none of vs hath 
any thing the les^e nede, for the late made attonemente. 
*577 Hoi.insiikd Chron. II. 98 At length an altonment \va> 
concluded betwixt him and the king. 1594 Shaks. Rich.Ill, 
1. iii. 36, I Madam, he desires to make attonement Be- 
tweene the Duke of Glouster, and your Brothers. 1632 
Massinger Maid 0/ Hon. v. ii, As a perfect sign of your 
atonement with me, Vou wish me joy. 1685 Mukden Geog. 
Red. 201 The atonement made by Hannibal .. between 
Bruneus and his Brother. 

t b. The settling of differences, staunching of 
strife ; appeasement. Obs. 

X605 Ttajy o/Stndey <1878' 227 There shall he now atone¬ 
ment of this strife. 1622 Beylin Cosmogr. 1.116821 215 Made 
Umpire for the atonement of some differences betwixt 
Henry, .and John. 

fc. The means or agent of appeasement Obs. 
1752 Law Spir. Lore 11816 11. 69 Water is the proper atone¬ 
ment of the rae;e of fire; and that which changes a tempest 
into a calm, is its true atonement. 

3 . spec, in Theol. Reconciliation or restoration of 
friendly relations between God and sinners. 

1526 Tindale 2 Cor. v. 18 God..hath geven unto 11s the 
office to preache the atonement, a 1569 Kyngf.SMH.l Man's 
Est. vi. (1580) 28 If God did. .vouchsafe to make atonement 
with us. i6ix Bible Rent. y. 11 Our Lordc lesus Christ, 
by whom we haue now receiucd the atonement [Wyclif, 
recouncilyng, or accord vug; Tindale, Cranmer, atton- 
ment; Coverpai.e, attonement: Gcuev. atonement; Rhem. 
& Rraised, reconciliation]. 1650 S. Clarke Ecel. Hist. 
(1654) I. 29 We must not come to make an attonement with 
God. .hefore we have made attonement with our Brother. 
x8s* ISec in 4 ?]. # 

4 . Propitiation of an offended or injured person, 
hy reparation of wrong or injury; amends, satis¬ 
faction, expiation. 

1611 Bihlf. Job xxxiii. 24 Deliuer him from going downc 
to the pit; I haue found a ransome \tnarg. atonement]. 17H 
Addison Sped. No. 8 ? 7 The hest Atonement he can make 
for it, is to warn others. 1768 Blackstone Comm. L 131 
No suitable atonement can r>e made for the loss of life, or 
limb. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xx. 494 No atonement 
is offered to their injured dignity. 

b. TheoL Propitiation of God by expiation of sin. 
x6xi Bible Lev. i. 4 It shall be accepted for him to make 
atonement for him. 1714 Addison Sped. No. 580 r 3 The 
High-Priest, .having made an Atonement for the Sins of 
the People. 1876 Norris Rttdittt . Theol . 1. iii. 61 The old 
word atonement. .has by a true instinct been deepened into 
the idea on which it rests, and has come to carry with it the 
idea, of propitiation or expiation. 

As applied to the redemptive work of Christ, 

. atonement is variously used by theologians in lhe 
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senses of reconciliation , propitiation, expiation, ac¬ 
cording to the view taken of its nature. (Not so 
applied in any version of the N, T.) 

1630 PflVNNE Anti-Armin. 158 Sailed onely by meanes 
of his aduocation and attonement. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. 
Atonem. (1852) vu. 109 The efficacy of the Christian atunc- 
ment is deduced solely from the appointment of it by God. 
1847 H. Miller First Impr. i. 5 A Scottish religious con¬ 
troversy of the present time regards the nature and extent of 
the atonement. 185* Robertson Sena, .Scr. iv. xlvl 345'The 
atonement between God and man consisted of two parts: 
God atoned to man by the work of Christ; man atoned to 
God by the work of the Christian ministry, i860 F. D. 
Griffin in Disc. <V Treat. Atonem. 149 Atonement is that 
which was adapted to prevent punishment, or that which 
came in the room of punishment, and laid a foundation for 
our discharge from every part of the curse, i860 C. Burgf: 
ibid. 437 The necessity of some atonement in order that 
sinners may be consistently pardoned. 

5 . Comb, f Atonement-maker, one who makes 
atonement, a reconcileror mediator; + atonement¬ 
making, reconciliation, propitiation ; atonement- 
money, money paid in expiation of offences. 

t" 1540 Becon .\Vm-F. Gift Wks. 1843, 314 There is one 
Atonement maker between God and men. 1587 Golding 
t)e Mortuiy vi. 70 Men were forbidden to vtter the vncom- 
municahlc name of God. .saue onely in the daies of attone- 
mentmaking. 1611 Bible Ex. xxx. 16 And thou shall lake 
the atonement money of the children of Israel. 

Atonementist. [f. prec.+ -isr.] One who 
holds the Calvinislic doctrine of the Atonement. 

1836 J. Gilreht Chr. A ton rut. <1852) vii. 208 Urged as in¬ 
consistent with the views of atonementists. 

Atoner (at/>‘«*naj). [f. Atone v. + -erL] One 
who atones; a reconciler; an expiator. 

1719 D'Urfey Tilts (18721 1 . 108 Oh Joy too fierce to he 
exprest, Thou sw'eet atoner of Life's greatest Pain, i860 
Maurice Led. A P<\'. v. 95 The Lamb that was slain .. the 
perfect Atoner of man with the Father of Light. 1881 W. 
Niroix The Saviour xxiii. 378 The atoner for souls must l>e 
sinless. 

t Atoneside, ato side, adrb. phr . Oh. 
[<z Tone side - on the one side : see A prep J and 
One.] On one side, on the one side. 

1600 Holland Livy xxx. xx.viv. 764 They cast them ato* 
sidc [ejecernnl]. Ibid, xxxvn. xi. 950 Those vessels which 
lay atone side upon the land. 1621 Mollk Camcrar. Idv. 
Lib. 111. xx. 217 '1 he third made that which remained to hang 
a tone-side. 

Atonic (atp*nik , a. and sb, [ad. med.L. atonie - 
us, f. Gr. arov-oy without tone f. d priv. + rdeos 
stretch, strain, stress, tone, f. rtiv-tiv to stretch ; 
see -ic.] A. adj. 

1 . Pros. Not having an accent, unaccented; usu¬ 
ally, not bearing the stress or syllabic accent, as 
‘the atonic syllables of a word,’ ‘an atonic 
vowel.’ 

1878 Kitciiin tr. Bracket's Etym. Fr. Did. § «>u F.vcry 
atonic Latin vuwel, in the last syllahle of a word disappears 
in French. 

2 . Path. Wanting tone ; characterized by want of 
tone or nervous elasticity in the system. 

179a Gotti. Mag. May 448 Recommended in the atonic 
gout. 1843 C. Williams Trine. Med. iii. § 494 Atonic en¬ 
largement of the capillaries. 1861 Sat. Rev. 7 Sept. 240 
We live in what is delicately called an atonic age. Medical 
science is devoted constantly to the task of fanning into 
a sickly flame the sparks of life. 

B. sb. 

1 . Pros. A word or element of Sj>eech not having 
an accent. (Used spec, in Greek Grammar of the 
words d, 57, oi, ni, Iv, is, us, in, i(, tt, ou, wy.) 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Accent, Word-, which have no 
accent arc called Atonies. 1874 Parry Grk. Gram. 172 Ten 
monosyllables (called Atonies or Proclitics: have no accents. 

2 . Med. ‘ A remedy having power to allay ex¬ 
citement.’ Soc. Lex. 1881. 1864 in Wkbsikr. 

Atoning (at*> ppl. a. [f. Atone ik + 
-INC-.] Reconciling; making reparation for of¬ 
fences ; expiating. 

1609 Armin' Maids More-cl. 11880) 107 Two hearts relent¬ 
ing, Thine penctrahle, through attoning pittie. 1814, Southey 
Roderick xv. Wks. 1 X. 137 Who on the Cross Gave hisatoning 
blood for lost mankind. 1879 Geo. Vaaos Then. Such 122 
Dion's atoning friendliness has a ring of artificiality. 

Ato'ningly, adv. [f. prec. + -i.vA] In an 
atoning manner ; by way of expiation of an offence. 

18J64 Swinburne Atalanta 1647 Being just, 1 had slain 
their slayer atoning!}*. 

Atony (artffni). Path. [a. F. atonic (14th c.\ 
ad. med.L atonia , a. Gr. drown, n. of state f. 
drovos : see Atonic.] Want of tone, relaxed con¬ 
dition ; enervation, languor. Alsoy?^. 

1603 Phil. Trans. XVII. 659 This Atony of the Glandules 
of the Brain. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Atony , in medicine, a 
want of tone or tension; or a relaxation of the solids of a 
human body ; occasioning a loss of strength, faintings, &C. 
1847 tr. Geo. Sands Wks. VI. 141 Ennui is the languor of 
the sou!, an intellectual atony. 

Atonys, obsolete form of At once. 

Atop (atp p\ adv. and prep. [A prep.i + Top ; 
formerly written divisim. ] 

A. adv. On or at the top, above. 

1658 Rowland MouffcC s Theat. of ins. 912 Boil them, .in 
an earthen vessel, take off the skim a top. 1779 in Phil. 
Trans. LXIX. 534 A black mass a-top, and a metallic mass 
at bottom. 1877 M, Arnold Sohrab 4- R. Sel. Poems(i882) 
37 From the fluted spine atop, a plume Of horsehair waved. 


b. followed by of. 

1672 Penn Spir. Truth 120 Set atop of Christ, that is, 
over His Head. 1708 M rs. Centlivrf. Bit sic Body iv. ii, Vou 
are a-top of the House, and you are down in the Cellar. 
1883 W. Sikf:s in Harper's Mac. Feb. 349/1 A round hule in 
the greensward atop of the cliff. 

B. prep, [by omission of of] On the top of. 

1655 Gurnall Chr. in A r/n. 14. xviiL (1669) 67/1 Float a-tup 
the waves. 1713 Dkrham Phys.-Theot. Addr. 6 Sideways, 
not under or a-top the Spear. 1868 Hawthorne . inter. 
Xote-Bks. ('1879) I. 179 Rushing atop the waves. 

Atornde, pa. t. of A then v. Obs . 

Atoside, variant of Atones IDE. 

+ Atotl ch, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF atouche-r , 
earlier der, f. a to + touchier to Touch.] To 
touch, come in contact with. 

1483 Caxton Gold.* Leg. 248/3 Sore vexed with tooth ache, 
and he atuuched this wode and anone the ache was gone. 

t Atou chment. Obs rare- 1 , [a. OF atouchc- 
ment , f. a toucher ; see prec. and -ment.] Touch. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/2 That eiior he felte ony 
atouchementc, tatche, or spoite, of mortal crysme. 

t Atou’r, sb. Obs Forms; 3 aturn, 4-5 atour(e, 
-owr(e, at tour. [a. OF. at urn, - ourtt , - ttr , - our 
(mod. a/ottr), vbl. sb. f. atonrncr : see Atukn.] 

1. Atiire, array, dress 

c 1220 Halt Met'd. 23 For i> hare aturn se briht. c 1300 
A'. Alt's. 6834 Ne saughe he never so faire atoure. c 1400 
Row. Rose 3717 Nor of robe, nor of tresour .. neithir of hir 
riche attour. 1475 Caxton Jason 115b,That poure creature 
habyllcd with ryall atours. 

2. Military equipment or preparation. 

1375 Barbour Bruce w ii. 717 The schipmen. .pressit with 
that gret atour Toward the wall. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. 
xii. v. For t* avenge it, he made redy idle his atowr. 
Atour (atour), prep, and adv. Se. Forms: 4 
a-toure, at-oure, 4-5 atoure, 6 attoure, attouir, 
() atower, 4- attour, atour. [Only Scotch, exc. 
in the quotations from A/isaunder and Sir Bei'es. 
App. f. At prep. -hour, mver. Sc. form of Over. In 
Harbour's Bruce Octour is used in the same sense, 
as if at - were corrupted from out. In his Saints' 
Lives it rimes many times with ftnver, ‘four,’ 
never with Fr. on in hour, honour ; nor docs the 
sense suit Fr. autour, or OF. entour, around, about.] 

A. prep. 

1 . Of position: Over. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xm. 353 Bannokburne, that nr cum* 
myrsuni was.. mycht nanc atour it ryde. 1423 James 1 
King's Q. 111. viii, Tliaire htulis all. atoure thuireyen hang. 
c 1425 Wvntoun Cron. iv. xix. 64 Atoure the Peychtys kyng 
regnand. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 9 To fair attour the 
flude. 1826 J. Wilson Sod. Anibr. Wks. 1855 1 .14^ Ixrnpin 
atower the sopha. 1837 R. Nicoi.l. Poems 11842)85 l*he sun¬ 
shine creeps atour the crags. 

2 . Of degree, quantity, or number: Over, more 
than, beyond. 

*375 Bvruouk Bruce ti. 368 And he hym-selff, atour the 
lave, Sa hard and hewy dyntis gave. Ibid, xx.434 Nocht.. 
atour ten. c 1475 A’. Coi/year , Ane mail he traistit in, inaist 
atour all vther thing. 1609 Sri sf. Reg. Maj. 139 Attour 
the space of ane zeare, and ane day. 
b. By and atour\ over and above, in addition to. 
ri6oo in Orig. Parenh. Scot. <1851 1 . 517 Three chaldcrs 
of victual . . by anti attour the ntinisteris stipend. 1824 
Scon Redgaunt. xii, By and attour her gentle havings. 

3 . Over an obstacle, restriction, prohibition: In 
defiance of, in spite of. 

1535 Stf:\vari Cron. Scot. II. 12 How the Pechtis crownil 
ane King attouir forbidding. Mod. Sc. I Jamieson) I’ll do 
this attour ye. 

+ 4 . ?Over against 

t 1375 ? Barbour St. Adrian 380 Furtli come canipyonis 
foure, & al stud Adryane atoure. 

B. adv. 

1 . Over and above, moreover, in addition, besides. 

t 1320 Sir Beves 2137 Atour, a seidc, in is contre lchani a 

erl and also is he. c 1375 ? Barbour St. Marcus Prol. 1 }cte 
suld I here a-toure Spek of ewangelistis foure. 1558 
Kfnnedv Contpend. Tract, in Mi sc. IV(fr. Soc. (1844) 108 
Attouir, it is to be notit. 1663 in Spalding Troub. Chas. / 
(1829* 42 Attour, they are of intolerable greediness. 

b. In same sense, the phrases By atour, by and 
atour , more atour (mairatour ). 

t 1300 K. Alis. 4511 Ded buth my prynces be atour. a 1500 
Lancelot 1775 And inor atour be shall Have O thing. 1725 
A. Ramsay Gent. Shefh. (1844) 31 By an attour..twa rjuey 
cawfs, 1*11 yearly to them give. 1794 Burns ll’ks. 137 Bye 
attour, my gutcher has A hich house and a laigh ane. 

2 . ? All over, everywhere. 

^1475 R. Coilycar 469 His plaids propertie picht attour 
with precious stanis. 1513 Douglas sEneis vu. vi. 68 Quhy 
suld I dred or spayr To purchcs help, .attour allquhair? 

+ Atou rement* Obs. rare - l . [a. OF. alorne • 
ment, -our ne ment, f. atour tier \ assimilated in form 
to Atour sb.] Attire, clothing, vesture. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. xvi. 50 This cterenesse. .callyd aycr 
spyrituel. .where the angels take their araye and atourement. 

Atowen, pa. pple. of Atee v. Obs. to maltreat. 
tAtrabilar, -aiTe, a. Obs. [a. F. atra- 
bilaire, ad. med.L. dtrabtldrius, f. L. at ratal is : see 
Atrarile, Atrabiliar.] = Atrarilarious. 

1597 Lowe Art Chyrurg. (1634) 147 Ulcers Cankerous arc 
ingendred of a humor atrabiTar. 1738 Warburton Div. 
Legat. 1 . 360 More subject to atrabilaire Disorders. 

Atrabilariau (xtrabile» rian>, a. and sb. [f. 
med.L. airabi/dri-us (see prec/) + - an.] 


A. adj. = Atharilabious ; ‘replete with black 
choler.’ J. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 792 An Hypochondriacal or 
Atrabilarian Distemper. 1732 A r buth not Rules Diet 298 
Melancholy or atrabilarian Constitutions. 1831 HEintGFR 
Didonicul v. 130 His pristine prompt atrabilarian Commands. 

B. sb. An atrabilious man, a hypochondriac. 

f Atrabila*ric, a. Obs. [irreg. f. med.L. at ra¬ 
in tdrius or F. atrabilaire (see above) + -ic ; prob. 
after melancholic, etc.] — Atrabilious. 

1620 Vlnnkr Via Recta (1650 97 Sausages, .are most hurt- 
full to the cholerick and atrabilarick. 

Atrabilarious (xtrabile^rias), a. [f. med.L. 
dtrabildri-iis (see Atu a bile') + -ous.] a. Of or 
jjertaining to black bile. b. Atrabilious, melan¬ 
choly, hypochondriacal; splenetic, acrimonious. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. til. 49 An Atrabilarious 
humour is but enraged and irritated by using hot things. 
1731 Aruuihnot Rules Diet 367 Atrabilarious dry Consti¬ 
tutions. 1882 ). Hawi HORNE Fort. Foot 1. xx, Kate Roland 
was defending Mr. Sinclair against a rather atrabilarious 
onslaught from Miss Vivian. 

+ Atrabila’riousness. Obs.- 0 [f. prec.+ 

-NESS.] ra ATHABILIOUS.VESS. 1731 in Bailey. 

t AtrabiTary, a - Obs. [ad. med.L. atralu¬ 
la ri-us, or F. atrabilaire .] «= Atrabilarious. 

1672 Coles, Atrabilary, troubled with Mclancholly. 1684 
tr. Bond's More. Compit. xi. 377 l et Atrabilary Melan- 
cholbts use it. 1751 Fee Atrabilf:]. 

t A trabile. Obs. [a. F . atrabile, in 16th c. 
at rebile (- It. atrabile., ad. L. atra bllis. used 
to transl. Gr. fi(\ayx°bta black bile, melancholy, 
and treated in later times as a single word, as in 
the mod. langs.: hence the late adjs dtrabllidrius, 
d train la tins. (Of these the former is on the whole 
the more regular, though hoth are supported by L. 
analogies: cf. virLiariton and virididriutn ,] 
lit. Hlack bile, ‘a term anciently used for an 
imaginary lluid, thick, black, and acrid,’ supposed 
lo be secreted by the renal or atrabiliary glands, 
or by the spleen, and to be the cause of melan¬ 
choly {Syd. Soc. I.c.x. ; hence: Melancholy, spleen. 
(Also used in L. form dtra bllis.) 

1594 Carew Duarte's Exam. Wits 1 1616' 85 Choler adust, 
or atrabile, of which Aristotle said, 'That it made men ex¬ 
ceeding wise. 1639 G. Danifx Vers'ie. 638 To see my 
Phlegme, or Atra bllis rise. 1727 51 CHAMBERS Cycl.. Atra- 
bilis was one of the great humours of the ancient physicians; 
whence arose the atrabilary, one of their temperaments; 
answ ering to what we call melancholy. 

Atrabiliar jetrabrliaF, a. [f. aflcr earlier F. 
alrabiliairc, or mod.L . dtrabllidrius: see prec.] 
Atrabilious. 

1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. i. ix. In my atrabiliar moods. 
1877 Mosley Grit. Misc. Scr. 11. 102 Of nervous atrabiliar 
constitution. 

Atrabilia 4 rious, variant of preceding. 

1761 Brit. Mag. 11 . 359 Active and alert, with an atra- 
biliarious aspect, 

Atrabiliary (atrabi liari', a. [ad. mod.L. 
dtrabilidri-us (in It. a/rabiliario), f. dtra bitis: 
see Atrabile and -ary.] a. Of or pertaining to 
black bile ; ‘ applied to the renal or supra-renal 
glands or capsules, and to the arteries and veins 
by which they are supplied.’ Syd. See . Lex. b. = 
Atrabilious. 

1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Lentils. Subject to atra- 
bihary Distempers. 1830 Ed in. Encycl. l. 830 Called renal, 
or suprarenal glands, and from the blackish fluid they con¬ 
tain atrabiliary capsules. 1839 Hooper Med. Did. 1179 An 
atrabiliary young man. 

Atrabilions (netrabi ltas), a. [f. L. dtra bllis 
(see Atrabile) +-ous, after L. bilibs us Bilious,] 
Affected by black bile or ‘ choler adust melan¬ 
choly, hypochondriac; splenetic, acrimonious. 

1651 Biggs AVt<* Disp. * 220 Some fcruginous or atra* 
hilious. 1816 Southey Ess. Mo*-. \ Pol. (1832) I. 270 It 
would make the Knglish .. fonder of life, less atrabilious. 
1849 l .dwell BighwP. Wks. 1879.179/1 A hard-faced,atra¬ 
bilious, eamest-eyed race. 1866 Carlyil Rewin. ti88i> II. 
206 My atrahilious censures. 

Atrabi liousness, [f- prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being atrabilious. 

1882 Spectator 8 Apr. 462 The atra biliousness of Carlyle’s 
attitude towards human life. 

4 Atrabi-lous, obs. variant of Atrabilious. 

1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Il'ks., A tmbilous, belonging to 
the black bile or melancholy, or to the melancholic humour. 

Atrament (artrament). [ad. L. dtrdmeutum 
blacking, ink, f. *d/rd-re to blacken, f. dler black.] 
Blacking, ink ; any similar black substance, as the 
* ink ’ of the cuttle-fish. 

1398 Treats a Barth. Dt P. R. xtx xxxiii. (1495 879 At- 
trament is made of sote. 1661 Lovell Hist. Amm. 4 Min. 
T95 Being in dainger, they |cuttle-fishl cast forth iheiratra- 
ment. 1678 R. Russell Geber 1. iii. 8 There are divers 
Atraments and they are found of divers Colour. 1834 
Allan Min. 15 Atrament Stone .. is a mixture of the sul¬ 
phate and peroxide of iron .. of a dark brick-red colour. 

+ Atramenta ceous, a. Oh. rare-K [f. L. 
dtramcntnm (sec prec.) + -aceous.] Of the nature 
of ink, inky. 

1713 Derham Phys.-Thecl. iv. it. 94 The Vitreous, and 
Crystalline Humours—and Atramentaceous Mucus. 
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Atramental (a-trame-ntal), a. [f. as prec. +■ 
-al 1 .] Of or pertaining to ink ; ink-. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 336 If we inquire 
iu what part of vitriol this Atramentalf and denigrating 
condition lodgeth. 166* Evelyn Sylva. (16791 29 That the 
sap should be. .so flat and pallid in the Atramental Galls. 

+ A:tramenta rions, a. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. L. 
(Uramcntari-us pertaining to ink (atramentdrium 
an ink-stand) + -ous.] Inky. 

1717 Si.are in Phil. Trans. XXX. 566 They degenerate 
into a deep Purple, or even to an Atramentarious Colour. 

Atramentary, a. rare. [ad. L. dtrdmenldri - 
its : see prec.] Belonging to ink ; written, printed. 

1613 Jackson Creed it. xxxi. Wks. II. ms To communicate 
.. by these dumb characters or atramentary instructors. 

+ Atramentrtious, a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 7 
atrim-. [f. L. dtrdment-um (see above) + -itioi’S.] 
Of the nature of blacking or ink. 

1650 Bui.wer An/hropomet ,. xxii. 255 The Moores might 
possibly become Negroes; receiving atrimentitious im¬ 
pression by the power and efficacy of imagination. 

Atramentous (nelrame’ntas , a .; also 7 nt- 
trim-. [repr. L. *dtramentos-us, f. dtrdment-um ; 
see above, and -ous.] Inky, ink-like, black as ink. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 336 The second way 
whereby bodies become blade, is an Atramentous condition. 
1669 \V. Simpson Hydro!. Chym. 38 Not that the solmion of 
Nitre or Salt, contributed anything to this attrimenious 
curdling. 1683 Phil. Trans. XIV. 489 [Brine] becomes 
Atramentous with galls. 1713 Durham Phys.- Theol. tv. ii. 
92 Snails send out their Eye*, .like atramentous spots, fixed 
at the end of their Homs. 

Atran, pa. t. of Atkin v. } Atkink v. Obs. 
Atrap, var. of Attrat v. Obs., to entrap, catch. 
+ A’irate. Obs.—° [ad. L. dtrdtus, ppl. adj. f. 
dler black.] * One cladde in blacke, a mourner.’ 
Cockeram 1623. 

t A-tra*vers, adv. and prep. Obs. Also 5 
attrauerse. [a. F. a travers.] A. adv. Cross¬ 
wise, sidewise. B. prep. Across. 

1430 1 ,vno. Chn/n. Troy 111. xxiii, And got h to hit 11 altraucrsc. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Lee. 34^4 A cros>e .. of sonde a traver* 
the Angle. 1659 Leak Jl'ater-whs. 14 They must be soldered 
a travers above the great Pipes. 

t Atray*, v. Obs. Also 4-5 atrey. [f. A- 
pref. 1 + Tray v„ OE. trepan.] To vex, trouble. 

c 1320 Seuyn Sages { W.) 1867 Swithe sore sehe him atraid. 
<*1330 Kyng 0/ Tars 605 He sturte him up.. In his herte 
sore a traced, a 1400 Coz\ Myst. 350 We were of hym so 
-sore atreyd. 

t Atreaxh., v. Obs. rare. [f. At- pref. 1, - + 
Reach ; ef. Akeacil] 

1 . To reach or get at with a weapon ; to strike. 

c 1330 A rth. 6* Mcrl. 4827 Who so evir he at raught Tombel 
of hors he him taught. 

2 . To seize or snatch away. 

<■ 1300 in Wright Lyric P. x. 37 Al my ro were me at-rnht. 
t A'tred, ppl. a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. atr-um 
{tiler) black + -eij. Cf. Atkate.] Coloured black. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood 0/ Grape 76 (T.) Yellow choler or 
atred, or a mixture of both. 

t Atrede, V. Obs. rare. [f. At- pref - + rede , 
Read; lit. ‘to give advice away from.’ Possibly 
for out-read as edited by Tyrwhitt, ihough all MSS. 
have a/A\ cf. Atour prep.] To outdo in counsel. 

Z1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1456 Men may the wise at- 
renne, and nought atrede. c 1386 — Knts. T. 1591 Men 
may the eelde at-renne, but nat at-redc. 

t Atree’t, atre’te, ndv. Obs. Also 4 atrayt. 
[a. F. a trait at a draught. The spelling after 
1500 would have been atreat.] At one draught, 
continuously; straight off, distinctly. 

*34° Aycnb. 50 pc wombe zayk. JwusmiU et loiige and 
atrayt. 1388 WvcuF Xehcni. viii. 8 I’hei redden..distinctli, 
ether atreet ,and opynli to vndurstondc. 1440 Promp.Parv. 
17 Atreet (1499 atreteh Tract at ini, tract int, distimte. 

A-tremble (jUreinb’ 1 % advb. phr. [A prep. 

+ Tukmri.k.] In a trembling state. 

1856 Mrs. Browning Anr.Leigh vi, My hands a-tremble, 
as 1 had just caught up^ My heart lo write with. 1876 
DownfcN Poems 151 A whisper fine In the leaves a-tremble. 

+ Atren, V. Obs. Forms: 3 Pa. t. atarnde, 
-eernde, -ornde, 4-5 Inf. atrenne. [f. At- frefA 
+ OE. rettnan (weak): sec Run. Cf. G. entrennen. 
Properly causal, but confused with the intr. Atkin, 
q v.] intr. To run away, escape (with dat. — from . 

1205 Lav. 26638 pa codes hiuoren heom aneustc alaruden. 
*297 K. Glouc 530 The Con.slabte vnnethe Atarnde aliue. 
Ibid. 419 Hcatomdeasvasteashcmy3te. *374-86 Chaucer 
I see under Atrede]. 

II Atresia (atrf-Jia). Path, [mod I«, f. Gr. 
arpTjTos not perforated, rpTjtus perforation.] Oc¬ 
clusion or closure of a natural channel of the body. 

*866 T. Peacock Mulform.ilcart 60 Atresia of the orifice 
.. of the pulmonary artery. 

Atrey, variant of Atkay v ., Atry v. Obs. 
Atrial (^’trial), a. Phys. [f. I,, dtri-um (see 
Atrium) +-al 1 .] Of or belonging to the atrium. 

i860 Huxley Classif. Anint. 31 In these animals [Asci- 
dioida 1 there is an atrial system. 

t Atrrde, V . Obs. rare- 1 . [f. At- pref* + 
OE. rldan to Ride. Cf. MHG. entriten, Du. ont- 
rijden.] intr. To ride away, escape. 

*20? Lay. 31439 He al-raed, be seint Oswald biswac. 
t Atri*n, v. Obs. Forms (only in pa, t.) : J-3 


setarn, 3 attrann, 3-4 atarn. [OE. adrift nan, 
mtirnan, f. At* preff + OE. rinnan or irttan ; cf. 
OE. odri/tnan; cogn. with G. entrinnen: see Run.] 

intr To run away, escape ^withcfaA — from). Also 
causal, for Atren. 

a *000 Booth. Metr. w. 138 [lie] Fere eor)>an a;fre nc 
odrinned. c 1000 /Ku ril* Gen. xxxix. 13 pa a:tarn he ut. 
c *200 Ormin 1424 |»att huce attrann Ut inntill wilde we.sstc. 
1*13*5 -Shoreh. 149 Thes ilke scrcawc into hclle God at arn. 

+ Atrine, v. Obs. Forms: r 8Dthrin-an, 3 
atrin-en, etrin-en, attryne. 1 Pa. f. aethran, 
2-3 atran. [OK. athrinan, f. At- pref . 1 + hrhtan 
to touch: see Rink and Arine.] 

1 . To touch. 

<1000 Ags. Gasp. Matt, xxiii. 3 NellaJ? lux \r\ mid heora 
fingre arthrinan. 1205 Lay. 1554 }if he hine mid sweorde 
atran. c 1275 Passion Our Lord 582 in O. E. .Wise. 53 
Jhcsus. .forbed J>»t heo attryne ne scolde his hoiule. 

2. fig. a. 'lo touch, concern ; b. to befall. 

^*230 A nor. R. 50 Ich write tnuchel uor ofire, |»at noting 

nc etrineft on. c 1275 Sinners Brivare 258 in O. E. Misc . 80 
Bute he do hi pruostes lore .. Ne schal him no god attryne. 

A-trip (atri-p), advb. phr. Xunt. [f. A P>‘ep} 
+ '1*1111’: as if ‘on the trip, starting, ready.’] 

1 . Of yards : Swayed lip, ready to have the stops 
cut for crossing. Of sails : Hoisted from the cap, 
sheeted home, and ready for trimming. Smyth 
.Sailor's Itord-bh. 1S67. 

1626 G. Sanoys t h'id’s Met. xi. 22S Then hoise their Yards 
a trip, and all their sailcs. 1726 Pi shallow hut. Wars 
(*8591 S3 They got their mainsail atrip. 

2 . Of an anchor: Just raised perpendicularly 
Irom the ground in weighing. 

1796 Dmimn Poor yack. From the moment the anchor’s 
atrip. 1849 W. Irvinx; Columbus 111 . 68 One ship, will* 
anchor atrip and sails unfurled, waited to rureive Nicuesa. 

+ Atri'st, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A- pref. 1 -r trist 

-Trust?'.] To trust. 

t 1400 Apot. Loll. 96 Veyn snpersticoun .. ]>at men a- 
tristun in. 

II Atrium (ci tri/mY. [1,.] 

1 . A court, a. 'Pile central hall or court of a 
Roman house, b. A covered court or portico in 
front of the principal doors of churches, etc. 

1577 tr. Built tiger's pecadcs { 159?' 340 The third parte 
was called Atrium, the court. 1791 Adam Kout, Antiq. 
<1807' 522 In the atrium the nuptial couch was creeled. 
*853 Ri skin' Stones I 'on. 11. iv. § 65 A large atrium or portico 
is attached to two sides of the church. 

2 . Phys. a. That pari of the auricle into which 
the veins pour the Mood. b. In the Tunicala : 
A large cavity into which the intestine opens. 

1870 Nicholson Zoo!. ij88oi 382 From the stomach an in¬ 
testine is continued, which .. opens into the bottom of a 
second chamber called the ‘cloaca* or ‘atrium.’ 1880 
Gunther Fishes 119 Each atrium is supported externally 
by a small lione. 

Atro- (ar tru), comb, form of L. liter black, as in 
at rent bent reddish*black, at rosangui neons of a 
dark bloodied colour. 

1697 LnwvDin Phil. Trans. XXVI l. 467 All black, or atro- 
rubent. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Atrosangnineons. 

+ Atro'Ce, a. Obs. [a. F. at roee, ad. L. atroe- 
e/n : see next.] Atrocious. 

a 1733 NOKI 11 Exam. 11. iv. » 54 The .. at roc c Wickedness 
of these Doings. Ibid. v. » 124 This mosi atrocc Machine. 

Atrocious (atrd'i’JV>s\ a. [f. I.. at roe i- 110m. 
at rood fierce, cruel, f. a ter black + -ors.] 

1 . Characterized by savage enormity; excessively 
and wantonly cruel; heinously wicked: a. of 
aclions. b. of persons or agents. 

1669 Honv.m\n Surv. Saphtali 11. 203 If it (a fault) lie 
atrocious and landdefiling. 1772 Pennant Tours Scot. (17741 
252 Here all atrocious criminals were excluded. 1833 1. 
Tutor Fan at. vi. 21 Human nature, .may become atrocious 
in a degree that confounds every distinction hetween human 
and diabolical wickedness. 1845 I Urwix J ’oy. .Vat. ii. 118791 
24 Atrocious acts which can only take placein a slave country. 

+ 2 . Stern, terrible, tierce; extremely violent. Obs. 

*735 Thomson Liberty tt. 305 The fierce, atrocious frown 
of sinewed Mars. *733 Chkynk Eng. Malady 1. vi. § 10 
Nervous Diseases .. with higher, and more numerous and 
atrocious Symptoms. 

3 . eo/lo</. Very bad, shocking, execrable. 

Mod. What an atrocious pun ! 

Atro ciously, adv. [(. pree. + -ly-.] In an 
atrocious manner; with heinous wickedness or 
cruelty; shockingly. 

*765 Be. 1 A)\yth Lett. I / 'arburton ii, Abusing me infamously 
and atrociously. 1831 Ai.EORn in l.i/ey 1873167 The letter 
bad an atrociously long sentence in u.. 1859 T. Tkolloek 

Tuscany ix, *37 The populace .. were atrociously incited to 
crimes of the deepest dye. 

Atroxiousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being atrocious; heinousness. 

1731 in BAtLEY. 1750 Johnson A’<i*N'o.8 p 8 With¬ 
draws his attention from the atrociousness of the guilt. 
x 793 tr - Beecaria's Ess. Crimes xiii. 49 The credibility of a 
witness is less as the alrociousness of the crime is greater. 

Atrocity (atipsiti). [(?a. F. atrocite,) ad. L. 
atroeitdtem, n. of quality f. atrox fierce, cruel.] 

1 . Savage enormity, horrible or heinous wicked¬ 
ness. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1294/2 For the atrocyte 
of the story .. almost e tier ye childe hathe heard, a 1674 
Clarendon <J.> They desired justice might be done upon 


offenders, as the atrocity of their crimes deserved. 1863 
1 Gardiner Hist. Eng. 1 . 253 If (he atrocity of their design 
was hidden from their eyes. 

2 . Fierceness, sternness, implacability, arch. 

1635 Naunton Eragnt. Fog. 183 The atrocity of her 
father's nature. 1865 Barisg-Goulu If 'erewotves v. 54 They 
I>csiege it with atrocity, striving to break in the doors. 

3 . An atrocious deed; an act of extieme cruelty 
and heinousness. 

*793 T. JfcTFKRSON Wfit. <18591 IT *4 To defend them¬ 
selves from the atrocities of a vastly more numerous and 
powerful people. 1880 M Garth v Own Times , 'I'he deeds 
which have ever since been known as * the Bulgarian 
atrocities.* 

4 . colloq. with no moral reference; A very bad 
blunder, violation of laste or good manners, etc. 

1878 Hatton Carr. Pref. 4 Their diction and their spelling, 
and the fearful atrocities committed in the latter. 

t Atro ke, V. Obs .; also att-. [I. A -pref 1 + 
OE. /mean: see Trokk r.] To fail, l>ecomc faint. 

e 13*5 Bodl. MS., Land Misc. No. 108 If. 1 illalliwA, I nclie 
1101131 fastinde hue him go That heo beon overcome And at- 
trokien hi the weie. 1460 in Pol. R. 4- Ltn-c Poems 11866’ 
221 Him atroketh his breth And )>c soule a-wey geth. 

Atropal (artr^par, a. Pof.= Atuopous. 

1871 Gray Bot. Text-bh. 524. 

Atrophiated (atnnffip'itfd), ///. a. [I. A 

TROPHY + - ATE + -ED.] ATROPHIED. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Purey’sChirnrg. xxix.< 1678 711 Kvery 
part which hatli not his motion reinaincth languid and atro¬ 
phiated. *836 Tmiu Cycl. A nat. \ Phys. 1. 117. 1 The right 
(ovary).. atrophiated and u*eles>. 

Atrophic (atrp fik), a. [f. Gr. drpoip-os (sec 
Atrophy sb.) + -ic.] = Atkophous. 

1865 Jones 1 eardk. Med. 86 Atrophic degeneration of 
the Spinal Cord. 1876 tr. H'agners Gen. Pathol. 252 Tis¬ 
sues .. atrophic or flaccid. 

Atrophied OirtrAfid), ppl. a. ; also fj atro- 
fied. [f. Atrophy +-ED.] Affected with atrojiliy; 
starved, wasted, emaciated. Also //;*. 

1597 Lowe Art Chyrntg. 116341 5,, The bodie .. becoin- 
meth atrofied and leane. 1836 I'odd I'ytl. Anat. Sc Phys. 
II. 79*2 The muscles.. for want of use are more or less 
wasted and atrophied. 1876 H\mkoi i Hist. l\ S. VI. ^5; 
The people, weary of atrophied institutions, yearn for fullei 
knowledge of the rules of right. 

Atrophous ivtrdfas , a. [f. (ir. «Vpo«/>-o? see 
next) -Mil's.] Characterized bv atrophy. 

1877 Rom: k is Hnndbk. Med. cd. 3 L 397 Atrophous em¬ 
physema is merely due 10 wasting of the septa. 

Atrophy (:u'(r<>It), sb. [a. Y.aliophie, ad. 1 .. 
atrophia, Gr. a-rpm/un, n. of state f. drpo</*os ill-fed, 
not nourished, f. a ]>riv. + Tpoif>rj nourishment.] 

1 . A wasting away of the body, or any part of it, 
through imperfect nourishment; emaciation. 

1620 Vhnni-.r I’ia Recta viii. 189 Which .. hringeth the 
ljody into a deformed Atrophic or consumption. 1667 M11 - 
ion P. L. xi. 486 Moon-struck madness, pining atrophy. 
1862 Trench Mi rat. xix. 323 A partial atrophy, showing it¬ 
self in a gradual wasting of the si/e of the limb. 

2 . fig. 

*653 Jer. Taylor Sertn. Year Ded., We .. fear the peopb- 
will fall to an Atrophy, then to a loathing of holy foivd. 1782 
J. Trumih i.i. M'Fingal iv. 11795' 102 By fatal atrophy of 
purse. *840 Carlyle Heroes < 1858* 315 For the Scepticism 
.. is .. a chronic atrophy ami disease of the whole soul. 

Atrophy vrc-tr<Tfi), V. [f. prec. sb.] til. and Jig. 

1 . traits. To affect with atrophy, to starve. 

1865 M ILL in U'esttn. A“<*r*. XXV 111 .9 Organs are strength¬ 
ened by exercise and atrophied by disuse. 1876 H vmirion 
Intel!. Life it. v. 428 A constant and close pressure atrophies 
the higher mind. 

2 . intr. To become atrophied or abortive. 

*865 Livings 1 one Zambesi\ i. 222 The horns, mere stumps 
not a foot long, must have atrophied. *883 G. Ai.i.en Col. 
Ctout's Gard. xxi. 121 As the fruit ripens, one of them |ihe 
seeds] almost always atrophies. 

Atropine (artropain . Client, and Med. [1. 
alrofa deadly nightshade, f.Gr/Arpoir- s ‘inflexible/ 
name of one of the Fates.] A poisonous alkaloid 
found in the Deadly Nightshade and the seeds of 
the Thorn-apple. Atropia (atM»’pia), synonym 
of prec. Atropic atr^pik), a., of or pertaining 
to atropine, as in Atropic acid. Atropinism 
;je’tr<?pim:z’m) * Atkupism. A’tropini zed, ppl. 
a., poisoued by atropine. Atropism lu’lr^piz’m), 
poisoning by atropine. 

1842 T. Graham Flem. Chew. til. ix. § 4. 9S2 Atropine, in 
all parts of Atropa Belladonna .. possesses the power to di¬ 
late the pupil of the eye. 1877 Mrs. II. King Disc ip., Rufjfini 
ed.3) *9 *l'he deadly drops of 'atropine Are mixed into the 
watei and the wine. 1835 Penny Cyel. II 1.50/1 Atropia 
is insoluble in cold water. *863 Watis Diet. Client. \. 474 
*Atropic acid..is said to resemble benzoic acid in form and 
volatility. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. <1879) 31 1 The re¬ 
markable similarity in the symptoms of‘'atropinism and of 
scarlatina. 1875 H. Wood Therap. 243 * Atropini/cd animals. 

Atropous (artrdpas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. aTpow-os 
not turned (f. d priv. + rpoiros turn) + -OUS.] Of 
ovules : Not inverted, erect (see quot.). 

*839 Lindley Int rod. Bot. 219. 1857 1 Iknerey Elan. Bot. 
§ 237 Where the nucleus is straight and the micropyle is at 
the end opposite the attachment of the funiculus, and the 
chalaza next the placenta, such an ovule is called atropous. 

Atrous Ultras), a. rare . Nat. Hist. [f. L. liter, 
atro - black + -ous.] Of a jet black colonr. 
t At r out, v, Obs. [f. At- pref A + Rout v. t 




ATRY. 

OK. h rut an.} httr. To rush away, escape (with 
dat. = from). 

a i*$o Owl ff Sight. n66 |>u ne miht nohwar atrutc. 
**97 K. Glouc. 78 per nas prince vnne}>c f>al hym my^te 
atroutc. **1305 Pilate 242 in E. E. P. (1862) 117 Hi ne 
J>erste no whar at-route. 

tAtry, v. Obs. ; also 4 attrie, 5 ?atrey. [f. 
Thy v. t a. OF. trier ; the origin of the prefix is 
doubtful: perh. intensive after native vbs.] 

1 . tram. To try, as a judge. 

1330 R. Brunnk Chron. 80 Chefe ju*tise h^satte.^e sothe 
10 atrie. ibid. 245 J>e rightes he did attrie of Jx> hat wrong 
had nomen. 

2 . iitlr. To try, test, as with a touch-stone. 

<'1485 Digby Myst. (1882^ 111. 983 With many a temtacyon 
we tochyd hym to atrey to know whether he was god or non. 

A-try (atrai‘\ advb. /hr. Xaut. [? A prep} + 
Thy.] Of a ship in a gale: Kept by a judicious 
balance of canvas with her bows to the sea. 

1611 Cotgr., Capptcr, A ship to lye a-try- 1628 Dicky 
Toy. Mcdit. i 18681 86 We tooke in our fore course and lay 
a trie with onr maine course, a 1733 North Lives (18261 
II.316 Sometimes a-try and sometimes a*hull we busked it 
out. 1867 in Smyth Sailor s H'orddk. 

+ Atsake, v. Obs. Pa. t. i ®ts6c, 2-3 atsoke. 
[OK. xtsacan, f. At- /ref.- + saean : see Asakk ] 

1. intr. 'I'o deny. 

c 1000 Ags. C,osp. I.uke viii. 45 Da hi* ealle a:t-socon. 1*05 
l.AY. 6101 pa Dcnsce men dunriht atsoken pat heo to Brut* 
londe nolden mare Senden gold, c 1275 i'assion 293 in O. E. 
Misc. 45 Peter at-sok and scyde, awaryed mote heo beo. 

2 . trans. To deny, abjure, renounce. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark xiv. 7.* t>riwa <)u me xt-sa:cst. ' 
1 *05 Lay. 28210 To d.ti ich atsake nine here. I 

t Atscape, z*. Obs. rare-'. [f. At -preft-r 
scape, aphetized form of A scape, Kscapk ; after 
atfee, atria, at slip, etc.] To escape. 

c 1300 in Wright Lyric P. xxxv. 75 lesu. .do thou me. At- 
scapen peync ant come to the. 

t Atsee k, 7*. Obs. rare-'. In 3 atseehen. 

[f. At- pref} 4- OK. see an to .Seek ; or for earlier 
A.seek.] To seek for. 

1205 L\v. 13322 And here Denscmonne king pas I>cneti 
wulle atseehen I1150 seek). 

Atseet, pa. t. of Atmt 7 \ Obs. 

fAtsha’ke, v. Obs. ran*- 1 . In 3 atseee-en. 

[f. At- pref A + OK. seeaean to Shake, to flee ; cf. 
also Ashak E.] intr. To jlee away. 

1*05 Lay. 26516 Hit is eo[w] muchcl scorne J>at }e wulle 5 
atscccen [1150 fleonj. 

t Atshoo t, z\ Obs. [f. At-A nr/*.- + OE. section 
to Shoot. Cf. 0. entsehieszen, I)n. ontschieten .] 
intr. To shoot away (with Jut. = from\ 

a 1250 Owl Sight. 44 I lire horte was so gret, pat wd ne} 
hire fnast at-sehet. ibid. 1621 pah mi lif tnc bco at-schotc. 

tAtsi't, r ( . Obs. Inflexions, sec Sit. [OF.. ,?•/- 
sit tan, f. At- pref} + sit tan to Sit ; cf. also A sit.] 

1 . intr. To remain sitting, stay, abide. 

005 O. E. Chron., pa ajtsxton 6a Ceutiscan hrur be aeftan. 

2 . To sit against, withstand, disobey, (with dat.) 

1297 R. Glouc. 174 In ys ry}t hond ys lance he nom . 

Hym ne niy}tc at*ytte non. a 1300 Havelok 2200 Hisc bode 
ne durste non atsitte. <1320 t ns*. I.onc 235 po he Godes 
heste at-sect, And eke h° be he appel eet. 

t Atsli'ke, v. Obs. ra>e~~\ [f. At- pref* + 

OE. *sliean , cogn. w. MI.G. siiken, 011 ( 1 . site hart : 
see Sli k e 7 *. Cf. t ». enlsehlciehen .] 'I’o slip away. 

c 1315 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 574 Her sweng wyth lyt tel at- 
slyker. 

t Atsli'p, v. Obs. rare- 1 . J’a.ppie. 3 etslopen. 

[f. At- /;y/.- t OK. shipan to Slip; see Aslip.] 
intr. To slip away; cf. Aslope. 

<**230 Ancr.Ji. 148 A 1 min hope were etslopen. 

t Atspri'ng, v. Obs. [QIC. rtspringan, f. At- 
pref ' 1 -r spriapart to Spuing ; cogn. w. OI 1 G. int- 
spriapart, Du. ontspringen : cf. Aspring.] To 
spring forth ; to spring into existence, originate. 

a 1000 Beowulf 2247 Donne blod Jct-sprang. <*1310 Cast. 
Lone 152 O h a l of hem to weren at-sprong pe noumbre of 
he soulen Jx»t from heuene felle. 

+ AtstaTid, v. Obs. Also 2-3 ets-, 3 eds-: for 
inflexions see Stand v. [OK. srtstandan, f. At- 
prefT + stan dan to Stand; cf. Astanh. Wiih 
senses 3, 4, cf. G. entstchert, Goth, andstandan, 
Du. ontstaani] 

1 . intr . To stand still, remain, slay. 

c 1000 /Elfric Onoald (.Sweet Reader 101) Se post Ana 
ictstdd ansund. e 1175 Lamb. Horn. 129 Heo .. ne mchten 
her nalcng etstonden. 1207 R. Glouc. 367 After betere 
wind hii moste h« r e atstonde. 

2 . To come to a stand ; to stop. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke viii. 44 Da xt-stod sona h*"c s blodes 
rync. 1205 Lav. 23983 Hit Jthe swordj at his breoste at- 
stod. c 1300 Peket 2375 Er he com to Canterbure : he noldc 
no whar atstonde. 

3 . To make a hostile stand, to resist, withstand. 

cityt Auer. R. 248 Edstond: h°ruh hwat strenefte? 1297 R. 
Gi.ouc.355Vorhe at stode. .And droftheEnglysse men a^en. 

4 . with dat. becoming at length trans. To stand 
to: a. To withstand, resist, b. To stand close to; 
to press. (D in stare.) 

e 1220 Sawles Warde in Lamb. Horn. 255 Etstnnt J>cn 
feont and he Aid anan riht, 1297 R. Glocc. 44 Hym ne 
m>3te non at stonde. r*330 Amis Cf A mil. 1728 Begged 
hem mete and drink also, When hem most ned atstod. 
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t Atste’rt) v. Obs. Forms: 3 atstirt-en, 
ntstert-en, etstert-en. Pa, t. eet-, atsturt(e, 
atsterte. [f. At- pref .' 1 +slerl-en : see Start v. 
and Astart v. Cf. G. entstiirzen .] 

1 . intr. To start away, escape. 

1105 Lay. 4264 He ret-sturte in to are burje. C1230 Auer. 

R. 332 pet wrecche l>est selden etsterted. 

2. trans. (i. e. with dative obj.) I’o escape from. 
C1220 Leg. St. Rath. 699 Tu schalt sone atstirten \?‘.r. 

etstcrtcnl al h« strengSe of h>s >trif. c wyo A tier. R. 370 
We holien h« soule vuel uorte etsterten vlesches vuel. 

t Atstirnt, V. Obs. Also 3 etst-. [f. At- pref. 

+ stun/en : see Stint v. and Astint Z'.] 

1 . trans. To bring lo an end, to put a stop to. 

1105 Lay. 31903 Hu hut ufel wes atstunt. c 1120 St. Mar. 

heretn$ Ha nanes weis neschtilen. .etstunten neetstunden 
he strenc 5 e of mine swenges. 

2 . intr. To stop, stay, remain. 

c 1330 Juliana 50 pah an ctstcrtc us J tene schuleti et- 
stunten. 1297 R. 168 So he was fram Kuerwyk 

aboute an ten myle, He at stunte. 

+ Atstu tte-n, V. Obs. [f. At- /ref} 4 stutten : 
see Stit.] intr. To remain, stay. 

c Jiao I.ep. St. Rath. 23 Se wide him wex weorre .. in a 
londe, Ylirie het. h tear he atsluttc. 

Attach, (atx'tj , v. Also 4 ataehe, 4-7 at¬ 
tache. Se. 6 atteche, attciehe. \p..OY. ataehie-r 
^mod. attacker ), cogn. with It .attaccare, Sp. ataear; 
f. it to, at 4 - a radical which is found also in detacher 
Detach, and is connected bvDiez and Littrew ith 
the Genevese taehe, Sp., I’g. taeha , a ronml-headed 
nail, a Tack, ?j.v. Thus lit. 1 to tack to.’ See 
Die/, Littre, Skeat.] 

The development of signification seems to ha\e been thus: 

1. The regular OF. sense was ‘to fasten.’as in mod. Eng., 
where however this sense is of tjuite rec.m adoption from 
mod.F. 2. The earlier Eng. sense of ‘arrest, sei?e.' arose in 
A F. and Eng.,as an elliptical expression for ‘attach by some j 
tie to the control or jurisdiction of a court,’ i. e. so that it j 
shall have a hold on the party. A man might thusbe attache 
or ‘ nailed,’ parte ears bv his body, par srs avers et par scs \ 
ehateus by his gcnxls and chattels, par plages by sureties for | 
his appearance 1 Britton'. In the first two cases the attach • 1 

«/*•«/ consisted in arrest and detention. 3. The It. equiva¬ 
lent is attaccare : in the t6th c. the It. a/tai < arc bat tag lia 
to join battle, attaccarsi a to fasten toneself' upon, ‘attack.’ I 
was first imitated with F. attaehcr , and then adapted in Fr. 
as altaquer\ whence Eng. Attack, and occasional 17thc. 
use of attach tsce 4 in/ra\ 

I. To arrest, lay hold of, seize, * nail ’; indict. 

1 . Laiv. To secure for legal jurisdiction anti dis¬ 
posal, to place or take under the control of a court; 
to arrest or seize by authority of a writ of attach¬ 
ment: a. a person. v See quot. 1691.) 

1361 Langu /\ PI. A. it. 212 Eke wepte and wrong hire 
hondes whon heo was a-tachet. e 1380 Sir Fentmbi. 4517 
* Ribaux,’ saide he, ‘ich 30W attache, .\3eld 30W anon to 
me.’ 1531 t Ait 23 lien. I'i/J , it, Eucry shiriffe .. shall 
attache the saide offenders. 1581 Ads Jos. Vi 11814' 
226 (Jam-' Power to alteiche and arreist the personis 
t ratisgressouris. 1590 Suaks. Com. Err. iv. i. 6 There¬ 
fore make present satisfaction, Or He attach you by this 
Officer. 1615 G. S\xr>vs Trav. to8 Often they attach poore 
innocents, when they cannot apprehend the guiltic, 1691 
Hi.ot’NT Law Diet. s.v. Attach , lie, who Arrests, carries the 
party Arrested to another higher person to be disposed of 
forthwith: he that attacheth, keeps the party attached, and 
presents him in Court at the day assigned in the Attachment. 
1814 Scott iCav. xxxi, 'Hie means .. of attaching this .sus¬ 
picious and formidable delinquent. 

Const, for, of. 

1494 Fahyan vii. 415 Guy, his sone, was attachyd for the 
same and sent tn pryson. 1649 Milton Eikon. 83 'Hie Peers 
gave.. thir consent.. to attaching the Bishops of High Trea¬ 
son. 1715 Bu r net Hist. R c/.. He was attached of heresy. 18*3 
Scott Peveritx, I attach thee of the crime of which thou hast 
hut now made thy boast. 1851 Miss Yongk Cameos II. xvii. 
183 The Earl Marshal attached Gloucester for high treason, 
b. property, goods. 

1330 R. Brlnne Citron. 158 J>e godes attached waren to )>c 
kyng of Cipres Isaac. 15*3 FtT2HKRn. Sum\ 28 If any of 
these sayde officers f)mde any mancr of catcll.. they maye 
attache theym and cease theym as streyes. 1613 Suaks. 
lien. Rill, 1. i. 95 France , hath attach'd Our Merchants 
goods at Burdeux. 1853 Wharton Pa. Digest 168. § 66 
Choses in action of the wife cannot be attached for the hus¬ 
band's debt. 1883 C. StthM Diet. Law Terms s.v. Attach¬ 
ment, I'o attach property is to scite it, or place it under the 
control of a Court. 

+ 2 . To indict before a tribunal, accuse, charge. 
0450 Henrvson Mor. Fab. 34 Be thou attached with thift 
or with treason. .Thy cheer changes. 1513 Dolc.i.as sEncis 
xn. Prol. 266 Welcum celestiall myrrour and aspy, At- 
techyng all that hantis stuggardy! 1534 Ll>. Bkknkks 
Gold. lilt. M. A urel. (1546) K k viij, They wolde .. elles at¬ 
tache vs for fooles. 1589 Nashk Anat. Absurd. 36 They 
shall not easily be attached of any notahle absurditie. 1653 
M. Cartkr lion. Rediv. (1660I 81 In which Parliament, the 
King attaches Earl Godwin, for that hehad kil’dhis Brother. 

f 3 . transf To seize, lay hold of. a. Said fig. 
of death, sickness, love, passion, misfortune. Obs, 
1533 Klyot Cast. Ilclth (1541! Aiv, If they had bene., at¬ 
tached w ith envy and covaytisc. 1550 Bale Image Both Ch. 
lit. xix. § 13 Hastely shall death attache them. x6io Suaks. 
Temp. 111. lii, 5, L.ain my sclfe attach'd with wearinessc. 
1681 W. Rori rtson Phrased. Gen. 173 A sore sickness at¬ 
tached or attacked him. 

+ b. lit. To seize with hands, claws, or talons. Obs. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. tv. iii. 375 Euery man attach the hand 
Ofhis faire Mistresse. 1611 Glillim Iteraldrie tu. xv. 137 
The Lion., lesse able to attach and rend hi* Prey. 1649 
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Sklofn Laws of Eng. i.Jxvi. 11739) 144 The strength of the 
Canon-Law growing to its full pitch, after a long chase at¬ 
tached the prey. 

II. f 4 . To attack. Obs. ^So in 16th c. F. 
from It.) 

16*7 Lisander ff Cal. HI. lire Archduke threatned to 
attach Reyne Berk with a siege. 1666 Killigrew L'rbinv, 
The walls are every w here attach'd. 

III. trans. I’o tack on, fasten, affix, connect. 

5 . To tack on ; to fasten or join (a thing to 
another, or to a spot), by tacking, hooking on, 
tying, stitching, sticking, etc. 

1802 Palkv Mat. Theot. viii. (18271 TTic shoulder, 

blade. ,i> bedded in the flesh ; attached only to the muscles. 
18*8 Scorr/\ M. Perth xix, The hundred points or latchets 
which were the means of attaching the doublet to the hose. 
1855 Mac allay Hist. Eng. xii. II). 201 A huge stone, to 
which the cahle. .was attached. 1878 Huxley i'hysiogr. 77 
By attaching to the apparatus a tube which dips beneath 
water. 1879 G. Fknnkli. in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 76/2 
The young of the oyster.. attach themselves immediately 
to the first clean, hard substance they meet with. 

+ b. To fasten (the eyes), keep fixed on an object. 

1663 Gkrbier Counsel C v a, 1 did not attach my Eyes onely 
on the generality of Objects, but did exactly consider .some 
particulars worthy of note. 

6. To connect or join on functionally (e.g. a 
person to a company, expedition, etc.) Often ref. 

?a 1700 Rogers <J.) The great and rich depend on those 
whom their power or their wealth attaches to them. 1781 
Cowter Charity 16 God .. By various ties attaches man to 
man. 1808 Scott Mem. in Lockhart i. < 18421 16 2 That I 
should seriously consider to which department of the law 
1 was to attach myself. 1873 Tristram Moab i. 8 A Be¬ 
douin w ho had attached himself to us. i8?6 Green Short 
Hist. ii. § 7 118821 95 The second attached himself to the 
Dukes of France. 

7 To join in sympathy or affection lo a person, 
place, etc. Often in pass. To be attached to. 

1765G0LDSM. Ess. 14 <L. »To form the manners and attach 
the mind to virtue. 1816 Miss Austen Emma 111. x. 341 
When I was very much disposed to be attached to him. 
1833 Hi. Martini al* Brooke F. ix. 109 llow she kept her 
father’s house in order, .how she attached her little brothers 
to her. 1853 Lyt ton My AWW ix. viii, I resolved again to 
attach myself to some living heart. 

b. csp. To cause to adhere to oneself in sympathy 
or affection ; lo win or attract the attachmenl of. 

i8r 1 Miss Alstln Sense Sens. in. i. 224 So totally un- 
amiable, so absolutely incapable of attaching a sensible man. 
1814 — I.ady Susan xiv. 18791 3 3° account of her at¬ 
taching Miss Main wiring's lover. 1861 Pearson E. Mid. 
Ages of Eng. xxvi. il.. 1 Enemies whom no defeat could in¬ 
timidate, and no peace attach. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
III. ix. iv. 102, 1 return you all., except Charles Doiue 
which attaches me infinitely. 

8. To fix ^anything immaterial) to ; to affix a 
name, description, property, or adjunct of any kind. 

18x2 Foamineryo Nov. 768 1 A most diabolical attempt to 
attach the guilt of murder to two men innocent of the crime. 
1843 Mill Logic 1. vi. $ 2 Certain properties to which man¬ 
kind have chosen to attach that name.. 1879 B. Taylor 
Germ. Lit. in Tn this treasure a curse is attached. 1883 
E. Payne in Law Times 27 Oct. 432/2 The magistrates’ 
licence..is attached to a particular house. 1884 Sir C. 
Bow en in Law TinnsRep. 12 Apr. 197/1 The liability which 
English law attaches to contracts. 

b. ref. To fasten itself on ; lo adhere, cleave, 
stick to. 

1861 Mill Ttilit. 41 No reason why all these motives., 
should not attach themselves to the utilitarian morality, a* 
completely .. as to any other. 1875 Bryc e Holy Rom. Emp. 
v. 51 Legends which attached themselves to the name of 
Charles the Emperor. 

9 . 'I'o add or bestow as an attribute, to attri¬ 
bute ; to view as pertaining or appropriate to. 

1837 Disraeli Vcnetia 1. x. 118711 50 Little credibility. . 
should be attached 10 such legends. 1855 Prescott Philip 
//, 1. viii. 134 The importance they attached to their own 
services. 1870 Jevqns F.tcm. Logic xxxiii. 292 Different 
people attach different meanings to the words. 1879 Lum- 
hock Addr. Pol. Educ. iii. 49 Only thirteen attach any 
w eight at all to scientific subjects in the examinations. 

IV. intr, (for ref.) To adhere, stick, cling, 
remain adherent. 

10 . To fix or fasten itself upon as an obligation 
or liability; to fall, or come upon, and adhere to. 

1780 Burke F.con. Ref Wks. IIL 338 It is . ► just.. that 
the loss should attach upon the delinquency. 1852 M r CuL- 
i.ocn Taxation it. vi. 384, The stamp duties have a ten- 
dency to facilitate the transactions on w hich they attach. 
1863 King lake Crimea I. 491 Blame attaches upon Lord 
Aberdeen’s Cabinet for yielding. 

11 . To adhere to, as an appertaining quality or 
circumstance; to be incident to (formerly on). 

1791 Boswell Johnson (1816) 1 . 233 For that the right of 
Chieftainship attached to the blood of primogeniture, and, 
therefore, was incapable of being transferred i8xaSouTHEV 
Lett.ix 856) 1 L 312 Without any farther suspicion .. than at¬ 
taches to all works written in an age of physical credulity. 
1818 SikG. Dallas in ParPs U'ks. (1828) VII. 191 The just 
veneration that attacheson your opinions. \%$<yEcce Homo iii. 
22 All the advantages which attach lo hereditary monarchy. 

12 . To take legal effect, come into legal opera¬ 
tion in connexion with anything. 

x8i8 Oolf.brooke Obligations 1. 93 If the whole obligation 
do not attach, the whole of it fails. 1829 Southey in tf. Rev. 
XLL 385 Wherever they should make their settlement, there 
the laws of England attached. 1844 Williams Real Prop. 
Law 11877*235 The wife's right to dower accordingly at¬ 
tached. 1848 Arnould Mar. Insur. (1866) L 1. i. 16 When 
the liability of the Underwriter commences, the technical 
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mode of expressing thisishy saying tliai ‘ the policy at laches. 
1876 Dighy Real Prop. iii. § 11. 123 To give the tenure the 
character of tenure bv knight-service, anti consequently to 
cause the incidents of wardship and marriage to attach. 

t Atta*ch., sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . The act of laying hold of, apprehension by 
writ, arrest. 

1601 Wkever Mirr. Mart. E vij b, The mcanes for my at¬ 
tach. 1607 IIeywood Wom.KiUie Wks. 1874 II. 102, I am 
made the vnwilling instrument of your attach and appre¬ 
hension, 1641 Terrnes de la Ley, Attach is a taking or 
apprehending by command or writ. 

2 . Jig. A seizure or attack of disease, etc. 

1674 j. B[rian] Harv.-Home § 4. 23 Free from attaches Of 
sickness, weakness, in no part feci aches. 

3 . A tie, attachment ; a thing attached. 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stoic xiii. (1685) 117 Have 
the weakest attachs to this life. 1694 Ladies' Diet., An at¬ 
tache is, as much as to say .. one thing fasten'd to another. 
174* in Bailey. 

Attachable (atartJabM), a. [f. Attach v. + 

-ABLE.] 

1 . Liahletoarreslorlegal seizure: see Attach v. 2. 

a 1579 Sir N. Bacon [title) An Argument to show that the 

persons of noblemen are attachable by law for contempts in 
the High Court of Chancery. 1755 Magens Insurances II. 
102 The Goods on board, .shall be more particularly bound 
and attachable for the same. 1884 i.au> Reg., Q. Hatch 
XII. 525 No attachable debt was in existence at the date. 

2 . Capable of being tacked on, annexed, added, 
attributed as an adjunct to anything. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. viii. § 21 The terms 
* true' and ‘false’ arc. .attachable to the opposite branches. 
1876 I. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1 .1. ii. 50 A throne, to which 
wheels were attached, and horses attachable. 1879 T. M arks 
Gt.Pyr. 26 Any theoretical importance, attachable to them. 

3 . Capable of personal attachment (to others). 

1865 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. VI. xvi. vi. 196 Voltaire is, by 

nature, an attached or attachable creature. 

Attachableness, [f. prcc. + -ness] Capa¬ 
bility of attachment. 

1876 Miss Sedgwick Live tf let Lire 199 She had sterling 
qualities of truth, honesty, and attachableness. 

|| Attache (ata*p). [Fr, pa. pplc. o {attacker to 
Attach.] One attached to, connected with, on 
the staff of, another person or thing; spec, one 
attached to the suite of an ambassador. 

1835 H. G REVU.LE Leaves fr. Diary 55 To offer this post 
to Fraser, now paid attache at Vienna. 1859 Masson Milton 

I . 404 [He] had come up to London and become an attache' 
of the court. 1876 A. Arnold in Con temp. Rev. June 42 
One is surprised to see English attaches skating in Tehran. 
1883 Scot. Rez>. Sept. 282 The attaches of a leading daily 
paper in New York. 

Hence, Attachdship [see -ship]. 

1857 Thackeray Fitzbood. Prof. Wks.IV. 26. 1882 Standard 
25 Oct. 5/4 Colonel T. Gonne .. has accepted the Military 
Attachdship at Constantinople. 

Attached (atartjt), fpl.a. [f. Attach v. 4 -kd.] 

1 . Arrested, seized under warrant of attachment. 
x6u Cotgr., Saisi, seised,laied hold on. .attached, arrested. 
1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Attaching , lie that attaches keeps 
the party attached. 

*t* 2 . Seized, attacked (with sickness, passion, etc.). 
1551 Hulof.t, Attached wyth syckenes. 1579 Lyly Eu- 
phties (Arb.)66 Attached of loue. a 1619 Fotiierry Atheom. 

II. vi. § 3 <1622) 253 Attatched with a dangerous sickncssc. 

3 . Tacked on, fastened by a material union to. 
1841 De Quincey Homer <V Horn. Wks. VI. 387 Homer in¬ 
troduces horses only as attached to the chariots, i860 Tvs. 
dale Glac. 1. § 3. 30 Moving the stafT with such fragments 
attached to it. 

b. Zool. Fixed to a spot during life, stationary, 
as opposed to 'free*; c. Arch. Joined to a wall, 
etc., instead of standing clear, or ‘detached/ 

1854 Woodward Man. Mo/lnsca (1856) 7 Most of them 
[Mollusca] are attached, or have no means of moving from 
place to place. 1870 G. Scott Led. Archit. I. 14Q The at¬ 
tached and detached shafts may be used alternatcfy. 

4 . Joined functionally. 

1859 Tensent Ceylon I. iv. viii. 403 A cemetery.. attached 
to the city. 1879 Ruskin Lett. Clergy 4 Are the clergymen 
. .simply the attached and salaried guides of England V 

5 . Joined by taste, predilection, affection, or 
sympathy to ; partial, fond, affectionate, devoted. 

1793 T. Behoofs Math. Evid- 9 Readers, attached to these 
speculations, will find abundant entertainment. 1823 Byron 
Juan xit. xxxv, Fred really was attach'd. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 163 The theological system to which his family 
was attached. 1853 Lytton My Now! x. ii, Paulina became 
excessively attached to her. 1857 Livingstone Trar . xii. 
21 s The Barotse are strongly attached to this fertile valley. 
i860 Froudk Hist. Eng. V. xxix. 508 Ardent Protestants 
side by side with the attached friends of Mary. 

6 . Incident to. 

1852 M c Culloch Taxation 1. iv. 129 The inconveniences 
attached to duties on expenditure. 

Attachedly (atartjedli), adv . [f. prec.+-LY 2 .] 
With attachment ; affectionately, devotedly. 

1801 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. 1 .369 Yours attachedly, 
William Taylor, Jun. 

Attacher (atartjai). [f. Attach v. + -Kit 1 .] 
One who attaches ; one who arrests under a writ 
of attachment. 

<*1440 Protnp, Parv. 14 A-rester, or a-tacher, or a catcherel. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 76 Sic sould be attachers, at command 
of the Judge, quhen it is nccessarc to attach sic men. 1641 
Prynne Antipathie 45 If such Attachers be Clcrkcs Bene- 
ficed, they shall be suspended from their Office. 

Attaching (atoe'tjig), vbl. sb. [f. Attach v .] 


1 . The action of arresting; arrest, seizure. 

1543 Grafton Con in. Harding 437 After whose attachyngc 
and imprysonmentc, the realme was set in more quyetnes. 
1576 A. Hall Acc. Quarrel 11815) 2J A warrant.. for the at¬ 
taching of Smalley. 1863 Cox Inst. Eng. Govt. in. ii. 593 
note, 3 Kdw. I. c. 35 prohibits bailiffs of liberties from at¬ 
taching persons not subject to their jurisdictions. 

2 . The action of joining to. (Mostly gerundinlL 

1747 in Col. Rec. Penn. V. 14.}The attaching these Indians 

and their Friends to the English Cause. 

Attaching, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ixo -.] 

1 . That attaoies persons to oneself; engaging. 

1813 Miss Burney Diary VII. 10 Mdme. de St ad’s Md- 

moires. .are so attaching, so evidently original and natural. 
1867 Bp.Salisbury Charge 11 That most attaching offriends, 
Dr. Arnold. 

2 . That adheres or pertains to ; incident. 

a 1858 I)e Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. I. vii. 205 The pe¬ 
culiar circumstances attaching to a royal ball. 1879 R. 
Douglas Confmian. iii. 78 The .. ceremonies attaching to 
the social distinctions. 

Attaxhingness. [f. prec. + -nk.ss.] The 
quality of being attaching: engagingness. 

1808 W.Taylor in Robberds Mem. 11 .219 It.. has all the 
attachingness of romance. 

Attachment aUe'tJment). Also 5 aphet. 
tachement. [a. V. attachcmcnt : sec Attach?'. 
and -mknt.] The action of attaching, the con¬ 
dition of being attached. 

I. Apprehension, seizure. 

1 . The action of apprehending (a person) and 
placing him under the control of a court of law ; 
now, especially used of arrest for contempt of 
court. (With subjective or objective genitive: cf. 

AmtEHKNSlON’ 2 .) 

1447 8 Shii.lingeord Lett. 11871* 77 Have had, used, and 
enjoyed . . attacheaments, arestes. 1521 Worstv in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 1.64 I. 178 The attachcmcnt of the late Duke of 
Bukingham. 1720 Shadwei.I. IIamourist tv, I'll follow and 
apprehend him, and his attachment will secure me. 18*7 Hal- 
lam Const.Hist. 118761 1 . v.269The house had the same power 
of attachment for contempt. 1876 Digbv Real Poop. vi. 286 
To enforce the decrees of the Chancellor by attachment, that 
is, by arrest and imprisonment for contempt of court. 

b. The writ or precept commanding such appre¬ 
hension. 

1468 Paston Lett. 567 II. 296, I am sore troblyd with Bed- 
ston. .be the wey of tachements owte of the Chaunccr. 1586 
J. Hooker Giratd. tret, in Hotiush. 11 . 128/2 If anic one of 
the parlement house be scrued, sued, arrested, or attached 
by anic writ, attachment, or minister of the Kings bench. 
1691 Blount Lazo Diet, s.v., An Attachment sometimes 
issues out of a Court Baron. 1784 De Lolme Const. Eng. 
1. xi. 109 If he does not appear, an attachment is issued 
against him. 1883 Mrq. Salisbury Sp. in Pari. 17 July, 
The captain w r as brought up under an attachment, and, re¬ 
fusing to relieve the men, was committed. 

2 . The taking of property into the actual or con¬ 
structive possession of the judicial power. Foreign 
attachment : ‘legal seizure of the goods of foreign¬ 
ers, found in some liberty ( e.g the City of London) 
to satisfy their creditors within such liberty/ 

1592 Manwood Colt. Laws Forest 99 The first mailer of 
Attachcmcnt is, to Attache a man by his goodes and CatteU. 
1622 Mai.ynes Anc. Law-Merch. 424 The Common Law 
of England doth not v.se the course of Attachments, as is 
vsed by the Custome of the Citie of London. 1809 Tomlin¬ 
son Lazo Diet. s. v. , A foreign attachment cannot he had 
when a suit is depending in any of the courts at West¬ 
minster. 1842 Whittock Combi, Ilk. Trades no In ca^s 
of insolvency, the Factor ought immediately to lay * at¬ 
tachments’ and advise his employers of it. 1875 Maine 
Hist. Inst. ix. 276 It seemsprobable that Distress was gradu¬ 
ally lost in and absorbed by Attachment and Distringas. 

3 . In Forest Laws (see quot.). 

159* Manwood Coll. Laws Forest 90 In the said court of 
Attachments the officers there do nothing but receiue the 
Attachments of the Foresters. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 
71 The court of attachments, or wood-mote .. is to be held 
before the verde rors of the forest, .and is instituted to enquire 
into all offenders against vert and venison. i8ooToMi.iNsZ.rt7w 
Diet. s.v.,Thc lower court is called the attachment, the mid¬ 
dle one the swainmote ; the highest, the justice in Eyre's seat. 
+ 4 . Jig. Arrest, confinement. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. tv. ii. 5 To bed, to bed : slcepe kill 
those pritty eyes, And giue as soft attachment to thy sences, 
As Infants empty of all thought. 

II. Fastening, connexion, tie. 

5 . The action of fastening or tacking on. 

1859 Owen Ctassifi. Mauttn. 65 The rest of the cranium is 
modified*.. for the attachment of muscles to work the jaw'. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 18. 131 His mode of attachment was 
new to me. 1867 A. Barry Sir C. Parry ix. 315 Ingenious 
provisions for attachment of girders. 

6. The fact or condition of being fastened on or 
to; connexion. 

1817 R. Jameson Min. 130 Werner understands by attach¬ 
ment, the connection of single crystals with massive minerals, 
and the aggregation of crystals together. 

7 . The fact or condition of being attached by 
sympathy; affection, devotion, fidelity. 

a 1704 T. Brow n Sat. Anticnts Wks. 1730 I. 21 We dis¬ 
cover nothing of him .. that deserves our attachment. 1791 
Burke App. IVhigs Wks. 1642 I. 511 lie governed by party 
attachments. 1814 Scott IVctv. (1817) ll. xx. 302 The Inver's 
eye discovered the object of his attachment. 1855 Pres¬ 
cott Philip 11 , 1. i.2 His early attachments., were with the 
people of the Netherlands. 

8. That whereby a thing is attached ; a fastening, 
tie, or bond. 


1801 Phil. Trans. XCI. 15 The attachments between tl e 
nerve and pericardium were completely divided. 1859 Ten- 
nent Ceylon I. 1. iii, 105 The falling timber. .dragging those 
behind to which it is harnessed by its living attachments. 
1874 Lyell E/etn. Geol. xix. 330 A continuous pavement 
furmed by the stony roots or ‘attachments' of the Cruroidea. 

9 . Something attached to any object, an adjunct. 
a 1797 H. Wali-olk Geo. // 11847' HI. vi. 157 The whole 
body of Whigs were cantoned out in attachments to the 
Dukes of Newcastle and Bedford. 1876 ( atal. Sci. App. S. 
A'ens. § 3405 Compass attachment to the Theodolite. Mod. 
The Kolian attachment to the pianoforte. 

Attack (ata- k), v. Also 7 attaque, attacque. 
[a. F. attaque-r, 16th c. ad. It. altaccare : see 
Attach. Not in Shaks., nor in Cotgr. under F 
altaqmr. ] /f ans, in all senses. 

1 . To fasten or fall upon with force or arms; to 
join battle with, assail, assault. (The ordinary 
word to describe offensive military operations.) 

1600 Holland Livy 1. 3 Being attackt with war from the 
Sabines. 1660 Blount iioscobel 1.11680^15 Lambert with a 
far greater number of Rebels attaqu'd him. 1684 Standee, 
beg Rcdiv. v. 117, 2 <>jo Jatiisario .. were sent out to At* 
tacqueasmail Castle. 1776 88 Giuuon /V*/.6* /•*. xliii. 1 i8i\ 
VII. 359 The strong towns he successively attacked. 1876 
Green Short Hist. i. $ 5 1882' 43 The Danes were the same 
people in blood and speech with the people they attacked. 

b. absol. 

a 1755 Cane Campaigns A. < Those that attack generally 
get the victory, though with disadvantage of ground. 

2 . To set upon with hostile action or words, 
so as to overthrow, injure, or bring into disrepute. 

1643 Milton Sov. Salve 32 1 ‘ntier colour of a pretended 
partie the Parliament is attaqued. 1656 Cowley Mist. 
11669*30 Some care bestow On tis .. Attacqu'ed by En\y, 
and by Ignorance. 1678 Owen Mind 0/ God i. 10 Religion 
was attacqued or disturbed w ithal. 1771 Junius Lett. li.\. 
3<yj Who attacks the liberty of the press? 1798 FekkIak 
lllustr. Sterne ii. 25 Rabelais attaiked boldly tne Scholastic 
mode of education. 1858 De Quinci \ ll'htggism \Yks,\ I 173 
He attacked 1 he Archbishop of I HtbJin. in a rancorous tone. 

3 . To assail with temptations. 

1673 Lady's Call. 1. i. J? 20 Finding il their interest 10 cor¬ 
rupt him with money, they were jet so possest with the re 
verence of his verities, that none durst undertake toattaqiu- 
him, Ibid. 1. v. <f 23 T here are few more frequently attaqued 
then women of quality. 

4 . To enter upon a work of difficulty, with the 
intention of conquering or completing it. 

1871 Trans. A race. Inst. Min. Engin. 1 . 201 I'hiding the 
ore, making all roads, shafts, drifts, etc., which w ill enable 
the miner to attack it. 1872 Hi.At k Adv. Phaeton xxi. 290 
They will have to attack some hard work. 1875 ‘limes 
20 Apr. 5 6 We have never been able to attack those parts of 
the sun's surroundings. 

5 . Of disease: To seize upon, begin to affect. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 318 Diseases, Disorders, 

Weaknesses, Sicknesses, Harbingers and Forerunners of 
Death attaquing his Bodily Constitution. 1863 Kemmi.e 
Res hi. Georgia 40 Rheumatism .. attacks indiscriminately 
the young and old. 

6. Of physical agents: To begin to act upon 
destructively, to begin to destroy, devour, waste, 
decompose, or dissolve. 

1842 Penny CyH. XXIV. 232/2 White ants, .often attack¬ 
ing the wood-work of houses. 1871 B. Stewart Heat 1. i. 
§20 Hydrofluoric acid .. attacks the glass where the wax 
has been scratched off. 1878 Hi xi.ey Physiogr. 208 The 
columns, when attacked [by boring molluscs], must have 
been washed by the sea. 1879 P. Dm.amotte in Cassell's 
Techn. Ednc. IV. &9/1 The mordants used in the dyeing are 
apt to attack the leather. 

Attack atx'k), sb. Also 7 attaque, attacque. 
[f. the vb., or a. F. attaque : cf. It. attacco. (Not 
in Shaks., Cotgrave, Cockeram : once in Milton. ] 

1 . The act of falling upon with force or arms, of 
commencing battle; an offensive operation: an 
onset, an assault. The common military term ; 
opposed to defence. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 248 The dire attack Of fighting Sera¬ 
phim. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. i. 1084 And bravely scorn 10 turn 
their backs Upon the desperatest attacks. 1693 Mem. Count 
Teckely 1.41 The Grand Vizier endeavoured to maintain the 
Attacques. 1703 Land. Gaz. No. 3913/2 The Enemy, made 
a Salley out of the Town against Major General Dedem's 
Attack. 1789 Bentham Princ. Legist, xiii. § 2 To compare 
the means of attack and defence. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. v. L 601 Monmouth .. conceived that a night attack 
might be attended with success, 
b. eiiipt. for; Point of attack, attacking force. 
1709 Luttrell PrieJ Ret. VI. 460 All the cannon .. w ill 
begin to play as to morrow from the 3 several attacks. 

2. fig. The offensive part in any contest or match; 
e.g. the bowling in Cricket , a move directed to 
gain a point in Chess, etc. 

1822 Burrowes Cycl. III. 345/2 It is not always necessary 
in the attack to have them [queenand rook] near the adver¬ 
sary’s king. 1871 M. Collins Mry. <$• Merck. II. x. 294 [He] 
taught her the Mortimer attack in the Evans gambit. 1882 
Daily Tel. 19 May ( rickety Spofforth and Palmer being en¬ 
trusted with the attack. 

3 . An assault with hostile or bitter words, or 
action intended to overthrow, injure, or defame. 

1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 144 T 2 The attack upon a rising 
character. 1804 Mar. Edgeworth Mod. Griselda x. Wks. 
1832 XL 320 Griselda.. established herself upon a couch, 
and began an attack upon Emma. 1850 Lynch Theo. Trin. 
ix. 169 Some who have braved with forehead of flint public 
attack. 1876 Green Short Hist. v. § 2 (1882) 227 The 
knights of the shire united with the burgesses in a joint 
attack on the royal council. 








ATTACKABLE. 

4 . fig The commencing of operations in order to 
perform any difficult work. So, jocularly , upon 
dinner, viands, etc.; cf. 6. 

x8xa Comse (Dr. Syntax i Pitt nr. xvn. 62 The Doctor then 
. .pronounced the grace. . The fierce attack was soon begun. 
1874 Fvrnivall Rep. A. Eng. Text Sec. 26 The attack lof the 
Society] is weakest at the farthest point, Anglo-Saxon. 1875 
Times 20 Apr. 5 '5 The Committee of the Royal Society laid 
so much stress upon this part of the attack that no less than 
three instruments were devoted to it. 

5 . An invasion or access of disease; a fit or bout 
of illr^ss. 

x8xx rioopER Med. Diet . s.v. Asthma, Its attacks are most 
frequent during the heats of summer. 1878 Seki.ey Stein 111 . 
543 He suffered from attacks of overpowering giddiness. 

6. The commencement of destructive or dissolving 
action by any physical agent. 

*84* Penny Cyel. XXIV. 224;i The attacks of this animal 
lTeredo] upon pile>. 1871 Tyndall Iragm . AV. viii. $ 7. 
187 To. . initiate the attack of the oxygen. 

Attackable (ata'kab’F, a. [f. Attack v. + 
-abi.e ; but Fr. has had attainable since ifith e.] 
Capable of being attacked, assailable. 

18x3 Examiner 15 Mar. 170 His conceit, .is hL most at* 
tackuble point, i860 Coma. Mag. II. 713 A substance not 
attackable by common acid!. 1868 IIllis Realmah xvii, 
F\ery compromise is easily attackable. 

Attacked .ata-kt), ppl.a. Also 7-attackt. 
[f. Attack v . + -ki>.] Assaulted. 

1685 Lend. Gaz. 17 Aug. 1 We almost mined the Flanks 
of the attackt bastions. 

Attacker (ata-kaT. Also 7 attaquer. [f. 
Attack v. + -er 1 ; cf. h. attaqneur, j6th c.] One 
who attacks, an assailant. 

X664 Pkpvs Diary 4 June, Prince Rupert, the boldest at- 
taquer in the world. 1779 Forrest l ’ey. A". Guinea 228 
The attackers boarded her. 188a M. Arnold in 19/// Cent. 
Aug. 229 1 he attackers of the established course of study. 

Attacking 1 (atarkii]\ vbl. sb. [f. Attack ?>.] 
The action of falling upon with hostile intent. 

1696 Luttrell Brief Eel. 11 . 4S To as*.i:,t at the attacking 
ofthe prince of Orange. 1876 ( Irk.ls Short Hist. v. § 3 1S82* 
229 Ockham had not shrunk . . from attacking the founda¬ 
tions of the Papal supremacy. 

A tt a*c king, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing -.] That 
attacks; assailing, acting on the offensive. 

1833 Reg. Instr. Cavalry 1. 144 The Attacking File. 1856 
Frolde Hist. Eng. 111 . 144 Easy for an attacking army to 
force a passage. 

t Atta cted, a. Obs. [f. I.. atta.t-us touched 
+ -En.] Touched upon, briefly handled. 

1656 81 ill Bl.Ol NT GloSSOgr. 

Attain aL'«*n), v. Forms: 4 ateyn(o, ateine, 
ateign, 4-5 atteygne, atteigne, 4-6 atteyne, 

5 6 attayne, (5 ataine), 5-7 atteine, -aine, 6- 
attain. Ta.pple. attained; also 4-6 ateynt, 
etc.: see Attaint, [a. OF. ataign *, ateign-, stem 
of atamdre, -emdre L. at ting?re to touch on, 
get at, reach, f. ad-, at-, to + tang?re to touch.] 

I. trans. To touch, strike, attaint. AH Obs.') 

+ 1 . To get at with a blow, strike, hit; - At¬ 
taint 1. Obs. 

M 7 S Caxton Jason 16 And witli hi'. sperc was attcyned 
of the king .. by snche a might that he percid the shtlde. 

f 2 . To touch upon a matter , mention, treat of, 
deal with. Obs. .So L. attingere and OF. ateindre. 

1447 8 Shillingkord Lett. 11871 42 The niater is attainyd 
at large in the coinyn lawe. 

+ 3 . To catch or detect in an offence, convict, 
condemn, Attaint. Obs. [Common sense of OK. 
ateindre : cf. IMaon 1. .xxvii. § 1 La forme de 
atteyndre nostre pes enfreynte. * The manner of 
convicting offenders for breach of our peace *; see 
also s.v. Attajnor.] 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 4Q Knoute .. sifien ateyned Kdrik 
fiorgh treson of old.. Kdrik was hanged on be toure, for his 
trispas. 1340 Hampolk Pr. Cause. 5333 To reprove fiam 
l his enmys] at J>e last day, And to atteyn bam. c 1350 Hart. 
MS. No. 4196. t^4 St. James 39 Phariscncs .. went for to 
wit of his [Christ’s] thewes, For to atteyn him in sum thing 
pat pai might wryc him to the king. 0400 Ywaine tf Gaio. 
1601 He es ateyned for traytur, And fals and lither losenjoure. 

II. trans. To come so near as to touch, to over* 
take, reach, catch. 

+ 4 . To approach so as to touch, encroach on. Obs. 
138a Wyclif Prozu xxiii. 10 Ne ateyne thou [1388 Touche 
thou not] the termes of litle childcr. 

15 - To overtake, come up with, catch up, get 
at or within reach of, catch. Obs. 

l 393 Gower Conf. 111.128 The fire is hote .. And brenneth 
what he may atteigne. c 1450 Merlin x viii. 278 Thci.. began 
to pursue the hoste so that thci ateyned hem at a passage. 
Ibid. xvii. 272 The saisnes .. slowgh alle that thei myght 
atteyne. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 182 Them that they at- 
tayned dyd them neuer hurte after. x6aa Bacon Hen. PI 1 , 
174 The Earle .. pursued with all celeritie ,. hoping to have 
ouer-taken the Scottish King..but not attaining him. 

0 To reach by motion, to arrive at, ‘gain’ (a 
point aimed at). 

c 1585 Fa ire Em m. 811 We quickly shall attain the Eng. 
lish shore. 1616 R. C. Times' Whis. vi. 2667 By this time 
we th'appointed place attainde. 1805 Southky Madocin IV. 
t. Wks, V. 7 Now had they almost attain’d The palace portal. 
1854 J. Abbott Napoleon (18551 11 . xviii 336 The heroic mar¬ 
shal, however, attained the opposite shore, 
b. To reach an age or time). 
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x8a6 Vn\m Poems 11865 I. 235 Sir Lidian had attained his 
sixteenth year. 

7 . To reach, arrive at, gain, accomplish, by con¬ 
tinued effort (an end or purpose, a position, state, 
or personal quality). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1114 pat he nc sal cairn dede [ = Cain's 
death] a-teign. X393 Gower Conf. 111 . 184 That he his pur¬ 
pose might atteigne. r 1400 Pol. Poems (1859! 11 . 8 1 f thou 
rayghtest purfit pcs atteigne. 1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 

3 Of whiche thyng wc may now atteyne manifest know¬ 
ledge. 1651 HoaBES Lezdath. 1. v. 21 Reason is not., 
borne with us .. but attayned by Industry. 1660 R. Cokk 
Power tf Subj. 262 Vet were they so far from attaining their 
ends. 1738 \\ esley Psalms li. xi, Let inc the Life Divine at- 
tarn. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. 11 .32 His fame would never 
probably have attained its present eminence. 

8. To come into the possession of, to gain bv 
effort, acquire, obtain .a possession; not now used 
of a material thing . arch. 

£*386 Chaucer /• ran hi. T. 47 Pacicncc .. venquysseth .. 

I hynges bat rigour sholde neuere aiteyne r c\ r. atteigne. 
ateyne). 1477 Karl Rim rs <Caxton> Dietes 13 By whiche 
ye atteyne hclpe of the holy gost. 1513 More EJw. I", 

4 He attained the Crownc and Scepter of the Real me. 
1523 I.n. Berners Eroiss. I. xxvi. 38 To atteyne therby the 
towne of Bcrwike. 1533 More Confut. Tin dale Wks. 825^1 
Manasses. .dyd penannee and attained mercy. 1639 Rouse 
Ileav. L niv. x. 11702' 138 He ieacheth them to attain ;t 
kingdom. 1653 HoLcnum Pr<\ m o/>ms 11. 48 Her Husband, 
who at first attained her Bed by violence. 1863 Cox Inst. 
Tng. litn't. 1. vii. 80 To concur with the Prince of Orange in 
attaining a free Parliament. 

t 9 * To get to know, ‘get at,’ find out. Obs. 

1 x 374 Chaucer Boeth. n. i. 31 pou hast now knowen and 
ataynt pe doutous or double visage of.. fortune. Ibid. 
in. iii. 69 pat fals heaute .. is knowc and a-tcint in ]>hkc 
b>nges. 1483 Caxton Cato E iiij, .Secretes that humayne 
nature may not attayne, know e, ne undemtonde. 1571 Diggks 
Pantom. 11. xxiv. P iij, To attayne the quantitie of this 
longer portion, ye shall thus worke. 1655 Fi ller Ck. Hist. 
in. v. § 26 II. 180 Not well attaining his meaning. x666 
— IIist. Camb.< 1840) 105 About this time, for 1 cannot attain 
the certain year. 

III. intr. (The distance of the point reached, 
or the effort made, is more distinctly expressed by 
the intr. const, with to, unto.) 

10 . To come so far as, succeed in coming to, 
get to). To attain to = reach, arrive at. arch. 
/x 3 *S E.E.Allit. I\ A. 547 Bygyn at be laste .. Tyl to]*? 
fyrste fiat pou at-teny. «• 1430 J.vdg. Min. Poems 4 To the 
Pdakhethe whan the did atteyne. 1535 Cover dale Joshua 
xvii. 16 We shal not be able to attayne vnto the muuntaynes. 
1608 Akmin ,\est Xinu. ^1842' 18 With much ndoe they at¬ 
tained thether againe. 16x1 Bible Acts xxvii, 12 tf by any 
meanes they might attaine to Phenice. 18x0 Scoit Lady 
of L. 1. vii. Nor nearer might the dogs attain. 

f b. Without locomotion : To reach. Obs. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xi. 161 God .. atteineth to them 
without putting himsclffuorth. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ef. \.\i. 241 The second lay so with his backc towards the 
first, that his head attained about his bosonic. 

f c. To come by succession, descend (to). Obs. 
1413 I,Vi>g. Pyigr. Single tv. vii. 61 Tn whomc the synne of 
Adam hath attcyned by very succession and descent. 

t d. To happen (to). 7 b attain to overtake, be¬ 
fall. Obs. 

1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. in. Wks. 1217/2 We shall 
nede no rehersal of any harme that .. maye attaine thereto. 

11 . To live on (to a time or age). 

1535 Covlrualk 2 Esdras xi. 17 There shal none after y* 
atteyne Mito thy tyme. i6xx Bible Gen. xlvii. 9 And haue 
not attained vnto the dayes of the yeeres of the life of my 
fathers. Mod. He has attained to years of discretion. 

12 . To reach, or arrive at, a state, condition, 
purpose, possession; tosucceed in reaching. Cf. 7,8. 

1 *375 Wvc lie .S erm. ix. Sel. Wks. 1869 l. 23 Noconquerrour 
my^tc atteyne to r.ordsliip of al pis erpe. e 1386 Chaucer 
Clerkes T. 391 Sche may unto a knave childe atteigne By 
liklihed, sith sche nys not bareigne. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
vi. 26 He sholde attayne to thende of his desire. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ps. cxxxviii. 5 Soch knowlegc is to wonderfull . for 
me, 1 can not atteyne vnto it. 1609 j). Rogers in Digby Myst. 
<1882 Imrod. 24 Jt cannot be attaynd vnto in this liflc. 17x0 
Prideal’x Tithes ii. 47 Infallibility .. being what no Man 
can attain unto. 178a Cowper Lett, it Nov., To sec your 
trees attain to the dignity of timber. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
ii. 5 6 (1882' 90 Few boroughs had as yet attained to power 
such as this. 

■p b. with inf. of purpose. Obs. 

1523 Li>. Berners Froiss. 1 . xv. 15 Where as he thought to 
.. attaigne^ to haue any company of men of warre. 166a 
Fuller IVorthies (1840) 11 1 . 372 lie., attained to be a most 
accomplished person. 
fl3. = 9 , but with to, tin to. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 430/2, I study tyll my brayncs ake to per- 
ceyve this mater, but 1 can nat attayne to it. 1577 1 k>i. in¬ 
shed Chron. JJ 1 .1x68 x Neither they nor J haue yetatteined 
to their names. 1628 Coke On Lift. Pref., The certain time 
wee cannot yet attain unto. 

t IV. Senses influenced by, or derived from, 
L. altinere. Obs. 

114 . intr. To extend as far as, stretch, reach (to), 
c 1350 Will. Pale me 5497 Here ri^t arm redcli ouer Rome 
ateyned. 1^3*-50 tr. Higden r 1865 > 1 , The see Tyren at¬ 
teyne the to ^ taly [ L. attinet ad Italiam\ c X530 Lo. Ber¬ 
ners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 252 Wyth great chaines of 
yren attaining fro one house to an other. 

+ 15 . intr. To matter, concern, pertain to. Obs. 
r xt74 Chaucer Boeth. 11. vii. 59 What atteinip fame to 
swiche fotk. 

t Attain, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] = Attainment : 
a. The action of attaining; b. The thing attamed. 
, 559 Myrr. for Mag,, Dk. Suffolk viii. 4 There is more 


ATTAINED. 

glor>’ in The keping thinges than is in their attayne. 1665 
Glanvill Seeps.Set. xxiv.lj.)Crowns and diadems, the most 
splendid terrene attains. 

Attain, obsolete northern form of Atone v . 

1630 Naunton hragm. Reg. (,Arb.J 30 To appease and at¬ 
tain them. 

Attainability (at^mahifliti). [f. next: see 
The quality of being attainable ; an at¬ 
tainable circumstance or condition of things. 

1810 Cot.ERiDGE Iriena (cd. 3) IIJ. 97 Faith in its attain- 
ability and hopes of its attainment. 1845 Kingsley Lett, 
it Mem. J. 137 Hovering betw een nine shillings a w eek and 
the workhouse, the sum of all attainabilities this side of 
heaven. 1847 Grote Greece 11. xxxvii. IV. 524 Despair as 
to the attainability of certain knowledge. 

Attainable (at(Fi*nab ! l), a. [f. Attain v,+ 
-able. Cf. OF. afaignablc. ] Capable of being 
attained (in various senses of the verb). 

1647 Petty Adv. Learn, in Harl.Mise. n8ioi VI. 4 Things 
.. attainable by the help of memor> r . 171a Aodi.son Sped. 

5*3 ^ 5 • he highest pitch of perfection attainable in this 
life. 1776 Adam Smith tt\ X. I. 1. vi. 51 note. The rate of 
profit attainable. 1856 Kane A ret. Exp. I. i. 18 To its most 
northern attainable point. 1881 Ri skin Mom. in Florence 
47 | be shop-window w ith its unattainable splendours, or too 
easily attainable trifles. 

Attai nableness. [f. prec. 4 -ness.] The 
quality of being attainable. 

1656 j lanes / uln. Christ 279 The attainablcnesse of this 
progressive fulnesse. 1707 8 Berkeley in Fraser Life (1871) 
600 Rational desires are vigorous in proportion to tne . . at¬ 
tainableness of their object. 1871 Alger Future Life 469 
A similar conception of the attainableness of heaven. 

tAttainant, a. Obs . [a. OF. a(tJaignant 
proper to attain an end.] Suitable, appropriate. 
1494 Kasyan 2 To my dull wytte it is nat atteynaunt. 

Attainder (at< Ti n<hj). Forms : 5 attaynder, 
6 atteiudor, attendre, attaindour, 6-7 -or, 7 
attender, 6- attainder. [Suhst. use of OF. atain- 
dre, ateindre, inf., to Attain, also to strike, touch, 
affect, accuse, convict, condemn L. atting?re to 
touch upon, strike, attack, etc.; subsequently 
warped in meaning by erroneous association with 
F. taindre, tcindre , to dye, stainr—I.. ting?re, 
tingucre to imbue, dye. Tinge, Taint.] 

1 . The action or process of attainting: orig. 
as in Attain v. 3 ; in later usage, the legal con¬ 
sequences of judgement of death or outlawry, in 
respect of treason or felony, viz. forfeiture of estate 
real and |>ersonaI, corruption of blood, so that the 
condemned could neither inherit nor transmit by 
descent, and generally, extinction of all civil rights 
and capacities. From the false derivation referred 
to above, the second of these was looked upon 
as the essence of .Attaint er, which is defined 
by the lawyers as ‘The stain or corruption of 
blood of a criminal capitally condemned, the im¬ 
mediate inseparable consequence by the Common 
Law, on the pronouncing of the sentence of death’ 
(Tomlins, etc.). See also Attaint v. 6. 

Bill or AH of Attainder: one introduced or passed in ihc 
English Parliament \first in 1459) for attainting any one 
w ithout a judicial trial. 

T 473 Warkw. Chron. 12 At the parteament aboue seide .. 
alle other attaynderes that were made in Kynge Edwardes 
tyme were anudede. 1584 Powel Lloyd's Cambria 150 
The Attaindour of Edward ihc last Duke of Buckingham. 
a 1626 Bacon Max. 4- Use Com. L*no 20 Upon attainder of 
treason the King is to have the land, although he be not the 
J.ordof w hom it is held, a 1649 Drlmm. ok Hawth. James 
III. Wks. 11711! 44 The king might. . by their attenders re¬ 
ward the serv ices of many of his necessitous friends. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. 11 . 251 By attainder for treason or otner 
felony, the blood of the person attainted is so corrupted, as 
to be rendered no longer inheritable. 1844 Williams Real 
Prop, ( 1877 > 23 All attainders arc now almlished. 1864 

Webster Diet. s.v.. By the constitution of the United States, 
no bill of attainder shall be passed; and no attainder of 
treason (in consequence of a judicial sentence' shall work 
corruption of blood or forfeiture, except during the life of 
the person attainted. 

b. The instrument of attainting ; Act of Attainder. 

1587 Fleming Contn . Holinshed 111 . 952/2 As io their 
attcindor was speciall mention made. 

+ 2 .fig. a. Condemnation, sentence; foul or dis¬ 
honouring accusation or allegation. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L.L.L. 1. i. 158 He that hreakes them ., Stands 
in attainder of eiernall shame. 1593 - Rich. II, iv. i. 24 
Either I must, or haue mine honor soyl’d With th’Attaindor 
of his sland’rous Lippes. 

+ b. Stain of dishonour. Obs. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. HI, in. v. 33 He liu’d from all attainder 
of suspects. X7£a Johnson Rambt. No. 192 rj A resumption 
of ancestral claims, and a kind of restoration to blood after 
the attainder of a trade. 

t Attai ndrie. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. prec., assimi¬ 
lated to sbs. in -by.] Attainder, attainting. 

1628 Coke On Litt. 37 a. So long as that attaindric standeth 
in force. 

t Attai’ndure. Obs. Also attendure. Con¬ 
fusion of Attainder and Attainture. 

1577 Hounsheo Chron. 11 J. 928/1 The king hauing pur¬ 
chased of the cardinall after his altendure .. his house at 
Westminster. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 353 Upon the attaindtire 
of lohn Earl of Lincoln, and Edmund his brother. 

Attained, (at^ nd), ppl. a. [f. Attain v. + -ed.] 
Reached, got at; f touched, hit, struck (obs.). 
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1596 Chapman Iliad xi. 175 He womded takes hU horse, 
attain’d with shaft or lance. 1861 Mill Vtilit. 57 The de¬ 
gree of virtue attained, 

Attainer (at^-noi), [f. Attai.v v. + -kr 1 .] 
One who attains or reaches any object of effort. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. City </God 754 liie finall good doth 
immediately make the attainer blessed. 

Attai ning’, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 1 .] 

1 . The action of getting at by continued effort; 
reaching, acquiring. 

1570 Ascham Sc ho Um, (Arb.) 93 For the .. perfil atteyning 
of any tong. 1638 Sanderson Serttt. 11 . 121 To the more 
ready attaining to this Christian unanimity. 1875 B. Taylor 
Faust t. iii. 52 Lo! it waits for thy attaining! 

2 . That which is attained ; an attainment. 

16:5 Daxif.l Querns A read. (1717' *6i Gur Longings never 
stay With our Attainings, but they go beyond. 

Attainment (at^nment). [f. Attai.v v. + 
-mevt ; cf. OF. ataignement , mod. atteignementl] 

11. Encroachment. (Cf. Attain v. 4.) Obs. 

1384 in Arnold Ckron. <1811) 19 Landis and tenementis .. 
free and quyt of alle maner axions, axing, and actenemenL 

2 . The action or process of attaining, reaching, 
or acquiring by effort. {So pi.) 

1549 Bk. Com. Prayer Edw. VI, Holy Com. < 1852 311 To- 
1 wards the attainment of everlasting salvation. 1636 Healey 
1 Epictetus' Man. xxix. 34 Dost thou ayme at the attainment 
of wisedome? 1871 Yeats Growth Comm. 294 The primary 
] obiect of their voyages was often impossible of attainment. 

3 . That which is rttained or acquired by con- 
1 tinued effort; esp. a personal acquirement or ac¬ 
complishment 

1 a 1680 Glanyill • J .) Men that count it a great attainment 
to be able to talk much. 1736 Ainsworth Eat. Diet. (1751 > 
Pref.12 A man ofgood attainments. 1824 Dibdis Libr. Comp. 
35 A prelate and poet of very distinguished attainments. 

b more abstractly. tXo pi. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Fes. 11. iv, No mortal's endeavour or 
attainment will. .content [himj. 1868 M. Patti son A cadent. 
Org. § 3. 47 The cause of the inefficiency of the teaching in 
Oxford in the old days was. .the low* standard of attainment 
in the place. 

Attainor fat^-naj, -f i\ Law. [a. A Y.atteign- 
our = OF. atteigneur , f. atieign-ant , pr. pple. of 
atteindre: see Attain.] One of the twenty-four 
jurors in ihe ancient process of Attaint. 

[*292 Britton rv. ix. § 4 Si acun hie a fere atteyndre acuns 
jurours, si fet a prendre garde quant des jurours et queus 
furent en l’assise, issi qe chescun jurour eit deus atteignours 
al meyns.] 1865 Nichols transl., \Vhcn any one desires io 
attaint any jurors it must be seen how many and what 
jurors were upon the assise, so that each juror may have 
iwo attainors at leasL 

t Attai nt,///. a. Obs . Forms: 4-5 atsynt, 
ataynt, atteynt, -aynt, (4 atenkt) 5 attaint, 6 8 
attaint, [a. OF. atcint, ataint, mod. atteint , pa. 
pple. of a (t) teindre to Attain, formed like teindre, 
teint, joindre, joint, etc., and not from L. at tact us. 
(Cf. pcindrc , point, for L. pictus.) Hence, erro¬ 
neously latiniztd in med.L. as attinctns, and re¬ 
ferred, in England at least, to L tinctus ‘ dyed, 
stained/ an etymological fancy which warped the 
meaning of the word and its derivatives.] 

1 . Convicted, attainted. Used orig as pa. pple 
of Attain, subseq. of Attaint v. ; also as adj. 

* 3°3 R- Brcnne Handl. Synne 12628 pat we be neuer more 
ateynt For fals shtyvyng. 1393 Gower Con/. 1 11. 340 Atteint 
they were by the fawe And denied for to nonge and drawe. 
C 1460 Laun/at 761 Fyle ataynte traytour! 164 * Declar., 
Votes, etc. cone. Magaz. at }IuU 14 That.. he, or they, be 
in no wise convict or attaint of high Treason. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. 373 He is then called attaint, attinctns , 
stained, or blackened. He is no longer of any credit or 
reputation. 

2 . Affected with sickness, passion etc. : infected. 

*303 R. Brvnse Handl. Spine 3065 Wyp pryde are swyche 

men ateynte. c *315 Shoreham 103 ITiat he ne scbel soffry 
ther bys [wo]. As he (isl here atenkL c 1500 Blonvbofs 
Test, in Halliw. Hug. P. 1, I trow he was infecte certeyn 
With the faitour .. Or with a sekenesse called a knave 
ateynL 

3 . Overcome with heat, weariness, or fatigue; 
overpowered, exhausted. [In this sense perhaps 
partly dne to F. eteint .] 

c 1325 Ccrur de L. 6131 In the hete they wer almost ateynL 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 333 If he beo per in batail atteynt! pou 
lest py los berfore. Ibid. 3612 Ys sted wax al ateynte. 1430 
Lydg. Ckron. Troy 1. ix, with weriness atteym. 1470 85 
| (1634) Malory Arthur < 1816) II. 276 And suffered him till 
he was nigh attaint, and then he ran upon him. 

Attaint (at/Pnt), v. Forms: 4-6 ataynt'e, 
5-6 ateynt v e, atteynt, attend), 5-7 attaynt, at¬ 
teint, (6 attent) 6 attaint. Aphctic Taint, [f. 
Attaint ppl. a. (cf. to convict), which was also 
used as pa. pple. of this, for a considerable time, 
till attainted took its place. Attaint had thus 
originally some of the early senses of attain \ but 
its subseq. development was affected by its being as¬ 
sociated in fancy with T aint vA (F taindre, teindre, 
pa- pple. taint, tcint L. ting ere, tinctus, to steep, 
dye, stain\ with which its aphetic form coincided; 
so that in some senses, it passed into the latter vb.] 
I. To touch, get at ; = Attain. 

4 1 . To touch, get at with a blow, to hit in till¬ 
ing ; - Attain v. i. Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclxv. 597 The second? course 

VoL. I. 


they met and ataynted. Ibid. ! 1 . clxviii. Iclxiv.] 470 They 
ran togider, and tainted eche other on y helmes. 1530 
Palsgr. 439/2,1 atteynt, I hyt or touche a thyug, Jattayngs. 
He attaynted hym upon the myddes of the helmet. 

+ 2 . To get at (he facts, find out, ascertain ; 
-Attain v. 9. Obs 

1489 Caxton Faytes 0/A. iv. xiii. 266 T he causes that ben 
obscure and hidd may be therby attainted and knowen. 

II. To convict, prove, accuse, condemn. 
f 3 . To convict, prove guilty. Obs. 

1x340 Cursor MAY airf.t 5512 ^ou be-houys to wirke ful 
quaynte and in paire dedis ham attaynt. 1440 Prontp. Parr. 

16 Attevntyn, Convince. 1499 Ptump ton Corr. 141 Parkin 
Warbek and other iij were arreyned ..They all were at. 
tended, and judgment given. 1768 Blackstone Comm. IV. 

79 That the accused be .. upon sufficient proof attainted of 
some open act by men of his own condition. 

44 . To prove (a charge). Obs. 

1609 Skesi. A 'eg. Maj. 21 Gif it be other* aie> attainted or 
proven 1 . 

4 5 . Old Law. To convict a jury of having given 
a false verdict; to bring nn action to reverse the 
verdict of a jury as false. Obs. 

[129* Britton iv. ix. {5 4 Sc il avent qe les jurour" de acune 
petite a>si>e eynt fet .. faus serment .. purrount il estre at* 

I teintsen plusours maneres. 1865 Nichols transl., If it hap- 
j>cns that the jurors in any petty acsi'e have taken a false 
t oath, they may .. be attainted in several ways] 1528 Per¬ 
kins Prof. Bk. v. § 383 1642 1C6 Before that this verdict be 
attainted by the heire in a writ ofattiii'it. 1667 K. Chamhi r- 
1 ayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 111. viii. 11743 194 The Punishment of 
I Pctty-Jurors attainted of giving a \erdict contrary to evi¬ 
dence, wittingly, is severe. 

6. To condemn "one convicted of treason or felon} 
to death, corruption of blood, and extinction of all 
civil rights and capacities; to subject to At¬ 
tainder, whether by judicial sentence, or by Act 
of Parliament without a judicial trial. (Influenced 
by its erroneously assumed relation to Taint, i 
whence the idea of ‘ corruption of blood.’ 

r 1340 Cursor . 1 /. 1 Fairf. 1 1114 He l at fletned first adam 
j he. salcaym sone a-taynt. *473 Warkw. Chr.m. 1 A parlea- | 
| ment, at whichc were atteynted Kynge Herry and all othcre | 
that fleddc with hym. 1551 T. Wilson t.ogike \t All such 1 
as use deceipt in bargayning .. and shalbc at tc in ted there- 
upon as felloncs. 1679 HoRBES Dial. Com. Lavs, 'J o l>e ' 
attainted is, that his BIixkI be held in Law* as stained and 
corrupted. *704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4013/4 Kdward I’atchell 
.. attainted of Murthcr in the City of Chester. 1790 Bcrkk 
Fr. Kn\ 31 Do they mean to attaint and disable backward*, 
all the kings that have reigned before the Revolution, and 
consequently to stain the throne of Fngland with the blot 
of a continued usurpation? 1844 Brocgium Brit. Con^t. 
xiii. (1862* 195 On Edward IV’s victor)*, they [Parliament] 
unanimously attainted Henry IV. 

7 . To accuse of crime or disho our. arch. 
(Also in OF.) 

1586 T. B. La Prim a ud. Fr. A cod. 227 How processe ought 
to proceede against those that arc attainted of it [/. e. adul¬ 
ter)*]. and how such as are convicted thereof are to be punished. 
1609 Skene Beg. Maj. 24 Gif any man .. sal be attaynted 
and convict of such alienation. 1819 ScoTT I van hoe II. xv. 
265 Rebecca .. being attainted of sorcery .. doth deny the 
same. 1883 Howcll Cndisc. Country I. 71 Who are you to 
| attaint me of unworthy motives ? 

III. To lay hold of (as sickness" 1 , affect, infect. 

8. To touch, strike, or seize upon, as a disease 
or other bodily or mental affection ; to affect. 

[<z 1400 Cor 1 . Myst. (1841 223 If dedly syknes have you 
ateynL J c 1534 tr. Pot. Verg. Eng. Hist. • 1846 1 . 199 Ethcl- 
wolphus .. w as attainted w ith an easie sicknes. 1591 Greene 
Maiden's Dr. < x661 • 277 And like to one w hom sorrow* deep 
1 attaints. 1598 Hist. Parisnttts 1. 11661 ■ 267 Which sight at- 
1 tainted her heart with such grief. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621 s 561 His foule disease, continually attainting him with 
intolerable paines. t688 Drvden Brit. Rediv. 175 The same 
shivering sweat his lord attaints. 

4 9 . (Influenced by Taint) : To affect with any 
contagion ; to infect. Obs. 

C1525 Skelton Cot. Clout 902 They be so attaynted With 
coveytous and ambycyon- 1536 Brllendene Cron. Scot. 
<1821) 11 .102 That he suld fall in Pelagius heresyis; howbeit 
all othir Scottis kingis afore him war nevir attentit w ith sic 
thingis. 1591 Shaks. j Hen, l J, v. v. Si My tender youth 
was neuer yet attaint With any passion of inflaming loue. 
*631 Br. Webre Pract. Quie/nesse 11657 1 84 if thou be at¬ 
tainted with any of these evil properties. 

10 . (In fnll sense of Taint"': To tonch or im¬ 
pregnate with something corrupting ; to infect with 
corruption, poison, etc. 

1580 [see Attainted 4]. 1608 J. KiNcA’tri//. j Ckron. xxix. 
26-8,23 Dead flies wil atteint the swerest ointments of Apothe¬ 
caries. 1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, xil 77 When secret Vkers 
shall attaint thy breath. 1849 De Qvwqty Mail Coach Wks. 
IN'. 290 Even to have kicked an outsider might have been 
held to attaint the Tool 
b .Jig. To sully (lustre, purity, etc.\ 

*596 Srenser F. Q. 1. vii. 35 Phoebus golden face it did 
attaint, As w hen a cloud his beames doth over-lay. Ibid. 
iv. L 5 Lest she wnth blame her honour should attainL 1718 
Port Iliad vl 564 How would the sons of Troy .. Attaint 
the lustre of my former name t 1856 Mi lman in Q. Rev. 
XCIX. 6 No breath of calumny ever attainted the personal 
purity cf Savonarola. 

11 . (Blending the preceding with fig. use of 7.N 

164a M ilton A pot. Sweet. 11851'28-3 Wherein a good name 

hath bin wrongfully attainted. 181$ Socthiy Roderick vm. 

15 His mothers after-guilt attainting net The claim legiti¬ 
mate he derived from her. 

Attaint (at/s-nt), sb. Forms as in vb.; also 6 
atteinct. [a. OF. atcintc , ataintc, sb. from fem. 
of ateint, pa. pple. of a teindre', see Attaint ppl. a] j 


1 . The act of louching or hitting ; spec, a * hit 
in tilting. a>ch. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 11. clxviii.'clxiv.) 473 The firvt 
course, they strake eche other on their helmes a great attajmt 
1600 Chapman Iliad xvii. 6 Nor to pursue his first attaint 
LuphorbuY spirit forbore. i8i9Scoti l van hoe ix, Both the 
others failed in the attaint. 1820 Monast. < 1 867 1 458/1 
note , Attaint was a term of tilting used to express the cham¬ 
pion’s having attained hi*, mark ; or in other words, struck 
his lance straight and fair against the helmet or breast of hi> 
adversary. 

T 2 . jig. A dint, a blow 'of misfortune, etc. Obs. 
[Cf. Fr. les atteinles de la mauvaise fortune, etc.] 
1655 Jennings E/ise Kpist. Ded., Generou*. heart *, laugh 
at the attaints of fortune. 

3 . I ct. Surgery. A blow or wound on the leg of 
a horse caused by over-reaching, or b\ a blow 
from another horse’s foot. 

1523 Kitzherh. Hush. $ 113 Atteynt i> a sorai * e. that com- 
meth of an oucr-rechynge, yf it be before ; and if it be Ik*. 
hyndc, it is of the tredynge ofan other hor>e. 1607 J »Psl I.L 
hour/. Boasts 313 Of an upper Attaint or over-rea* h uj-jh 
the back sinew of the shanke. 1751 Chambers l yd. 

The farriers distinguish upper attaints given b) the t'^e A 
the hiudfoot upon the sinew of the fore-lc^, and net/nr at¬ 
taints, or o\er-reachers, on the pastern-joint. 

4 . Old Law. The conviction of a jury for giving 
a false verdict : a legal j process instituted for re¬ 
versing a false verdict and convicting the juror-.. 

This was done by a grand jury of twenty-four \ ' i a the 
law wills not that the oath of one jury of twelve men -hould 
be attainted '-r set a-ide by an equal number, or bv le 5 --. 
indeed than d uble the number.* Be acton, in Tomlins. 

[1192 Britton iv. xi. s 1 title Ou gist Atlcynte. 1865 
Nichols transl., l.n what casesar ; attaint lie^ ] 15^8 Perkins 
I'ro/. Bk. v. ? 383 1^42 166 The heire hath defeated theser- 
diet by attaint. 1577 Hirpisos England 1. 11. iv. 1177 1 1 
Now* and then the h» nest yeornen . shall 1 * sued of an 
attelnct and hound to appear* at the ^tarre chamlicr. 1768 
Blackst ;Ne. Comm. III. 35 j Another species ofextra ordinary 
juries, is the jury to try an attaint ; which i- a process com¬ 
menced against a f jrmer jury, f r bringing rj a fahe verdict. 
1827 Hsu .am Const. Hist. 187^ II. si:i. 31 ‘Ihe ancient 
remedy, by means of attaint, which renders a jury re-pvt.- 
sih!e for an unju-t \erdiu, was a!m *-t g< n* into di>u-e. 

5. Attain i>kh. 

1603 Drayton Heroic. Ep. \i. i\j I h >-e great Lord-, r ry.. 
after their Attaints, Canonized amongst the hngli-h >aij.t-. 
1691 Ken eri.ey Concil. Disc. 7 The C ^urt of H our. where 
Attaints are purg'd off, and Blood, a- the) speak, restor'd. 

6 . fg. Imputation or touch of dishonour, stain 
upon honour, lustre, purity, or freshness. 

1591 IJaniki. Compt. Rcsawond 171- , Her \rcr-. ! 

justifies her foul Attaint, c x6oo ^hsks. lxxxii, 'I h r u 

.. maicst without attaint o’re-b/oke 'ihe dedicated w/rd-. 
a 1850 Rossetti Dante 4- Cirt. 1. 1:74 i>7 Among the fault' 

.. Are two so grave that v^me attaint i- brought L’r.t the 
greatness of hi' soul thereby, a 1850 J e f f k f in Ixl. Col¬ 
burn Lett. II. ccx, i have faith in races, and feel that )our 
blood will resist such attaints. 

4 7 . ?Exhaustion, weariness, fatigue. Cf. At¬ 
taint a. 3 . Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. C'ho. 39 N r doth he dedicate one 

lot of Colour Vnto the wearic and all-watched Night : Jb.it 
freshly looker, and ouerbeares Attaint. With cheareful sem¬ 
blance. [Perk, here — stain upon freshness. ] 

Attainted (at^ ntf-d *, ///. a. [f. Attaint 
+ -ed : taking ]>lace of the earlier Attaint.] 
tl Ilit, struck. Obs. 

*558 Warle A teats'Set r. 156-. i:a, One of the Mariners 
so attainted with the strrhc oi a gcr e that he had h> armc 
brused and breken. 

2 . .Subjected to Attainder. 

1596 Spenser State tret ., There are more attaynted lar.des, 
concealed from her Majestic. 1618 Bolion hi rus m. xxiii. 
254 JliegoodsofattaintcdCitirens. <21797 H.NValeole Mem. 
Geo. itl 1845 I. iv.p3 Clemency .. to some attainted Jaco¬ 
bite families. 1868 Milman St. Pauls ii. 33 I o abstain from 
all communion with the attainted prelate. 

43 . Touched or affected with sickness, passion, etc. 
1509 Haw ts Past. Pleas, xix. xiii,How your hert is faynted, 
Wyth fervent love so surely atiaymed. 1593 G. Harvey 
Sew Let. in Arthaicn 1813 II. 12 So attainted with the 
French pox. 

4 4 . Tainted, corrupted. Obs. 

1580 Tvssek Hush. lxxv. viii. Where meate is attainted, 
there cookrie is naught. 1580 Baset Ah.. A 604 Attaynted 
and stinkyng fleshe. 

Attai'nting, vbl. sb. [f. a> prec. - -r U] 
Conviction. 

1395 Purvey Remonstr. 1851 $4 For shame of opin leesj-ng 
and ate>*ntynge of falsnesse by Jesu CrisL 

Attaintment 'a^ Rtment). [f. as prec. + 
-ment.] Conviction ; attainder. 

1549 Latimer Serm. be/. Ed'.v. VI • Arb. • 144 And (= if] ar- 
rainement maye be tourned in to attayntemenL 1715 Asu- 
mole Antiq. Berks (1723'I. 45 Upon whose Attaintment that 
sacrilegious Prince re-annexed it to the Crown. 

Attainture at^T.tiai). [f. Attaint i\ after 
(Eng. med.L. attinctiira , f. at tinctus, when this 
was used to translate OF. attcint. ] 

X. =* Attaintment, Attainder. 

1538 LeLand ltin. VI i. 71 it was the Lord Level’s Poces- 
sion. Sens by Auaimure it cam by gift to Knolls. 1580 
Baret Ah. A 634 Atiaynture, or bloud stained and cor¬ 
rupted, Sanies, Ttnctura, Aitinctura. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
IT, l ii. 105 Her Attaimure w*ill be Humphreyes fall a 1655 
R. Hall in Fuller Ch. Hist. v. III. no At his altainture the 
King's Officers seised on all he had. 

2 .fig. Imputation of dishonour ; stain. 

1608 Chaeman* Byron s Trag. Plays 1873 D< ^8 Without 
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the least attainture of your valour. 1644 Milton Jndgtu. 
linear (1851) 304 Their pure unblamable Spirits .. they must 
attaint with new Attaintures, 

Attal, var. Etti.e v. Obs. to intend, purpose. 
Attain, ME. coalesced form = atpam at them, 
t Atta me, v. Obs. ; also 4-5 atame. [a. OK. 
atame-r L. attdmindre to lay hands on, attack, 
violate, f. at- -ad- to, at + tdmuiare, f. -tauten ~ 
*fagmen touch, from tangere , tag-, to touch. Cf. 
mod. K. eu tamer. Kor att- see At- prefA] 

1 . trans. To cut into ; to penetrate, pierce. 

£-1314 Guy IVano. 261 The smallest scale that on him is. 

No wepen no may atame. c 1440 Mode Arth. 2175 The 
boustous launce £e bewelles attamede. 1494 Fabvan vi. 
clxi. 134 At the hede the fysshe shall he fyrste attamyd [L. 
a capita aggrediendus est \. 

2 . To pierce (a cask, etc.) so as to let the liquor 
run out; to broach, lienee Attained ///. a., 
Attaining vbl. sb. 

»393 } .anol. P. PI, C. x.Y. 68 He vnbokelede hus boteles, 
and bobe he a-tamede. C 1425 Leg. Rood (18711 210 He let 
atame hys pyement tunne. 1440 Promp. Part'. i6Attamyn 
W wesselle wyth drynkc, or abbrochyn, Attamiuo, depleo. 
Ibid. Atthamynge of a wesselle wyth drynkc, Attaminacio. 
Athainyd, attamiuatus. 

3 . To attack, lay hands on, meddle with. 

<1430 I .vug. Rochas tv. xxiii. 121 a, It is not boUome with 
goddes to playe, Nor their puissaunce presumteously to at¬ 
tame. c 1450 4 Chaucer's ' Dreme 1128 That a queene Of your 
estate .. In any wise shoulde be attained. 

4 . To enter or venture upon, begin, undertake. 
(Cf. fig. uses of attack , broach .) 

c 1386 Chaucer Sonnes Precstes i'rot. 52 Right anon his 
talc he hath attained, a 1420 Occi.eve De Reg. Princ. 2795 
I lem deynethe not an accioun atame At comon lawe. c 1430 
l.VDG. MS. Soc. Antitf. No. 134.8 Halliw.) He sehukle anone 
attame Another of newe. 
b. with inf. 

1430 Lydg. Ckron. Troy i. ii, And gan also altcmpten and 
attame .. A new towre to edify agayne. c 1430 MS. Soc. 
Auto;. No. 134. 1 Sithen Adam dide atame The frutc to etc. 

t Attaminate, v, Obsr ° [f. L. attdmindt - 
ppl. stem of attdmindre\ see prec.] 'To defile, 
also to meddle with.* Blount Glossogr. 16S1. 
Attaque, obs. form of Attack. 

Attar (fe'tai). Also 9 atar, and Orro, q.v. 
[a. Bcrs. c.atar perfume essence, zatar-gul essence 
of roses, ad.Arab.^.U.c, S-itr, pi tufur, zotbr, 

aroma, f. zatara to breathe perfume.] A very fra¬ 
grant, volatile, essential oil obtained from the petals 
of the rose ; fragrant essence of roses . 

1798 Pennant /Undostan 11 . 238That luxury of India, the 
Attar of Roses. 1825 M.\C.\ct..\v Milton, Ess. 1 . 6 These 
poems differ from each other, as alar of roses differs from 
ordinary rosewater. *873 J\ H srhy MaddingCroit'd x\\\\. 
11882 175 That buzz of pleasure which is the attar of applnu^e. 
b. The full Persian A t tar-git l is sometimes used. 
1813 Bykon Hr. Abydos 1. x, The Persian Atar-gul’s j>er- 
fume. 1876 Browning Pauhiarotto 228 The true half- 
brandy, half-attar-gul. 

t Atta*sk, 7*. Obs. rare~ x . [f. Task, with 
A- prefi 11 written at-.] 'I’o take to task, to blame. 

1605 Siiakr. Lear 1. iv. 366 ((Jo.!* Attaskt for want ofwKe- 
dome. I Folio 1623, at task.] 

f Atta ste, 7'. Obs. Forms: 4-5 atast e, 5 f> 
attast(e. [a. OK. a taste-r, cogn. w. H. attastare 
Romanic *attaxitd-re, f. at- - ad- to + * taxi tare : 
see Taste.] To taste, experience: a. trans. 

c 1374 Chaucer Ryeth. 11. i. 30 pat pon drynke and atast[ej 
some softc and delitable fringes, a 1400 (. \n>. Mysf. 31 Out 
of this hlysse sonc xal ;e go. .And sorwe 3c xal atast. 1559 
Myrr./or Mag.i James I.) xviii, Attastc no poyson. 
b. absol. or intr. 

t 1400 Reryn 458 This is his owne staff, fiou seyist; perof 
he shal a-last. c 1460 J. Russell Rk. Surture 648 in R a bees 
Bk. i6t Shrympes well pyked .. pat youre lord may attast. 
Atto, obs. f. At; also ME. comb, for at pe , at the. 
Atteal (Je t/I). Ornit/i. Also 7 at teille, ateil, 
awteal(o, 9 a-teal. A species of duck of the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles, identified by some with 
the Widgeon. 

1600 Act 16 Jas. P 7 ,xxiii,Termigants,wyld-Dukes,Teilles, 
Atteilles, Goldings .. or any sic kynde of fowlles. 1653 Ur- 
quhart Rabelais t. xxxvii, River-fowle, tealesand awtealcs. 
1809 Kdmonston Zetland 1st. II. 255 (Jam.) Anas Per hut, 
A-teal, Pochard, Great-headed Wigeon. 1813 Low Fauna 
Oread. 145 (Jam.) Another bird of the teal-kind here called 
AtteaL.is very small, brown or dusky above, and a yellowish 
belly. 

Atteche, -eiche, obs. Sc. forms of Attach. 
t Atte’dLiate, V. Obs. rare - l . [f. late L. at- 
tivdidt- ppl. stem of attvedidre, f. at - = ad- to + 
ttedium weariness; cf. obs. K. attedier (Cotgr. 
1611).] To be tedious to ; to tire, weary. 

1603 Florio Montaigne m. viii. (16321 529 As if he feared to 
attediate and molest us with their multitude. 

t Attedia‘tion. Obs. rare - 1 . [? a. obs. K. 
attediation (Cotg. 1611), f. athvdidt -: see prec.] 
The action of wearying or fact of being wearied. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 2 There shalle he founden .. the 
mater of whyche the persone shall haue desyre to here or 
rede without grete atedaeyon. 

Atteigne, atteine, obs. forms of Attain. 
Attemper (atempoi), v .; also 4-6 attempre, 
(4 entempre). [a. QF. atempre-r , atremper (moil. 


attremper) L. attemperdre, f at- - ad- to + tem¬ 
pera re to temper, qualify, arrange, regulate.] 

1 . To qualify by admixture ; to modify or mode¬ 
rate by blending with something of different or 
opposite quality ; to temper. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 201 Whieh [justice], for to escheiu 
crueltc, He mote attempre with pile. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg 44/2 The love attempered the soruw. 1528 Pavnkll 
Salerne Regitu. L iiij h, A lyttell pellitorie and persly, tu 
attempre the coldenesof theforsayde thynges. 1666 J. Smith 
Old Ageit d. 2>2o There is scarce any condition so evil, that 
is not at tempered with some good. 1762 H. Walpole Vert tie s 
A nted. Paint. { 1786* IV. 315 The most perfect taste in ar¬ 
chitecture, where grace softens dignity, and lightness attem¬ 
pers magnificence. 1851 Trench Poems 27 Jf sweet with 
bitter, pleasure with annoy, Were not attempered still. 

2 . To modify the temperature of; to make (air, 
etc.') warmer or colder. 

< 1374 Chaucer Boeth.xd. 8 What attemprij> J>e lusty houres 
of be fyrste sonier sesoun. 1658 Evelyn hr. Card. 11675) 87 
You may give them a gentle stove, and attemper the air with 
a fire of charcoal. 17x7 Pope F.loisa to Abe/. 63 Those sntiU 
injt eyes attempering every ray. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses 
1.1. 3 The shadow of the willow tree .. attempered the cheery 
western sunshine. 

3 . To moderate, mitigate, assuage (passion or 
harshness); to soothe, mollify, appease (the ex¬ 
cited person). 

<r 1386 Chaucf.r Melibeus f 548 The angry man maketh 
noyses, and the pacient man attempereth and stilleth him. 
1483 Caxton Go/d. Leg. 206/4 t’e/ar, amende thy manors and 
attempre thy coiuniaundemeiitis. 1494 Fauvan vi. clxxxii. 
/80 He somwhat attempred his fury and irueltie. 1625 
Bacon Anger , Kss. tArb.) 565 How the .. Habit, To be 
Angry, may be attempred, and calmed. 1770 I.anchorne 
Plutarch \ 1879 I. 87 1 The genius of Xuma .. softening and 
attempering the fiery dispositions of his people. 1882 Short- 
house 7. tnglcsant Ixxvi. 11. 3The wild passions and deeds j 
of men are so attempered and adjusted. 

4 . To restriin, control, govern. Also rtfl. ?Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 164 Kntempre Jjou beter ]>y tongc. 
x393 Gower Conf. 1 . 333 Attempre thy corage Fro wrath. 
X477 Karl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 40 Attemper you from 
cuvctise. 1548 Chall, etc. Frusta. Par. Mark iv. 24 Al¬ 
ways at tempering thy self as much as thou canst. 

5 . To regulate, control, order, arrange, arch. 

c 1374 Chaucer Roeth. iv. i. 111 p>ere haldeb lordc of 
kynges b^ ceptre of his m>’3t and attemperep b c gouerne- 
mentes of bi s worlde. 1539 Ckanmek in Strype Cramner 
(16941 App. 244 The Holy Ghost hath so ordered and attem¬ 
pered tlie Scriptures. 1662 Moke Ant id. Ath. it. ii. (1712* 

43 Its Motion and Posture would lie so directed and attem¬ 
per’d, as we .. would have it tu be. 1792 C/ii/dr. Thespis 
its moves and attempers the springs of the Mind. 

( 5 . To make lit or suitable to ; to accommodate 
or adapt in quality to. Also reft. 

*393 Gower Con/. 1 . 87 There may no weltli ne pouerte 
Attempren hem to the deserte Of huxomnesse. 1545 Jove 
On Daniel v. 11 viij h, They wolde attemper and drawc Gods 
worship and religyon unto their own profiles. 1656 Trapp 
Comm. Matt . xi. 17 Attempering their discourses to the 
hearers' capacities, i860 Risk \ Min. Proph. 128 God often 
attempers Him-elf and His oracles to the condition of men. 
b. intr. ^for refi.) To adapt oneself to. rare. 

1809 J. Barlow C olumh. it. 85 *1 he tribes . .attempering to 
the clime, Stilt vary duwnward with the years of time. 

7 . To attune, bring into harmony. Const, to. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. June 8 Byrds of euery kynde To 
the waters fall their tunes attemper right. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Poet. Misc. 55 All in course their voice attempering. 1725 
Popp: Odyss. iv. 24 High airs, attemper'd to the vocal strings. 
1879 H. X. HunsoN Shahs. 36 Horatio hits the key-note of 
the part, and attempers us to its influences. 

8. To temper (metal'. 

1869 Fug. Meek. 20 Aug. 488/3 The process of hardening 
steel is called tempering or attempering. 

Attemperally, -aly, var. of Attempuely adv. 
Atte mperament, -perment. ff- prec. 
after Eat., or Eng. and Kr. analogies: see -MENT. 
Cf. OK. atempremett/.] The bringing to a proper 
temper; mixture in due proportions. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentl. (1641)355 An attemperament 
of both those indisposed faneies .. by seasoning them both 
with an indifferent temper. 1^36 Tracts for \Times Ixvii. 5 
The efficacy of the whole depends upon the attemperament 
of the several portions. 1864 Webster, Attempermcnt. 

t Atte’mperance. Obs. Also 4-6 -peraunee, 

6 -praunce, atemperanee. [a. OF. atemprancc, 
f. atemprer : see Attemper and -ance.] 

1 . Temperance, moderation. 

c 1386 Chaucer Ptrs. T. T 759 Atteinpcraunee, that holdith 
the mene in alle thtnges. a 1450 Knt. de ta Tour \ 1868) 131 
Of so noble attemperaunce, that she kepte her husbonde .. 
oute of wrathe. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidanes Comm. 60 a, These 
people handled the matter w ith more attempraunce. 

2 . = Attemperament. 

e 1374 Chaucer Roeth. tv. vi. 144 pis attemperaunce norys- 
sib an d brymggeb furbe al binge pal bredib lyfe in bis worlde. 
1555 Fardle Faeions i. ii. 33 'Through the attemperaunce of 
that moysture and heate. 

3 . The blending or attuning of sounds, harmony. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. xii. 37 Of this science of musyque 

cometh alle attemperaunce. 

4 . Temperament, natural constitution. 

c 1374 Chaucer Roeth. iv. vi. 138 As men were wont to 
demen or speken of eomplexiouns and attcmperaunces of 
bodies. Ibid, pc lcche bat knoweb b e manere and be attem¬ 
peraunce of heele and of maladie. 

t Attemper ate,///- a. Obs . [ad. L. a (tern- 
pcrdlus, pa. pple. of attemperdre : see above, and 
cf. the earlier Attempre.] 


1. Temperate, moderate, well-regulated. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. r 407 (TyrwhitO, Attemperat [r \r. 
attempreel speche. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 36 
Be attemperate at thy mete. 1534 Lt>. Berners Gold. Rh. 
M. An ret. 1x546) H ij, This good emperoure was .. attem¬ 
perate in his exercyses. 

2. Of climate, etc.: Temperate, equable, mild. 

£•1300 St. Brandon 55 The Ionde Attemperate ne to hote 

ne to eolde. 1480 Caxton Descr. Rrit. 47 The attem¬ 
perate hete and eolde that is therein. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. 11 . eexxiv. tR.i The ayre was more attemparate there. 

3. Well-proportioned. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. xgS Hyr month was W’cl composed 
wdth an attemperat roundenes. 

Attemperate (atc-mpcn-it), v , [f. prec. ppl.adj.) 
+ 1 . To moderate or regulate; to accomnjpdate 
or adapt {to ); = Attemper 5 , 6 . Obs. 

1:1561 Vrron Free //'///62 a, Christ did attemperat and 
order his answers according to the persons that he did talke 
withal. 1644 Hammonh Pract. Catcch. (J.) Hope must be 
proportioned and attemperate to the promise, a 1711 Ken 
Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 J V. 303 Love best attemperates both 
Food and Sleep. 

2. To modify in temperature; to make warmer 
or colder as may be required ; = Attemper 2 . 

1605 Tlmme Qucrsit. 11. vii. 134 It will attemperate and 
dissolve the most hard ise. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. I Voters 111 . 
247 We may use our warm baths, properly attemperated .. 
m all weather. 1875 [see AitkmpkRATING ppl. a.\ 

t Atte’jnperately^/A’. Obs. Also 5 -oraunt-, 
s,- 6 -atly. p'. Attemperate a. f-ly 8 .] Tempe¬ 
rately, with moderation ; suitably, properly. 

< 1420 Paltad.on JIusb. tl. 159 Now spek of goode lande .. 
As welny rare altemporauinly mete. 1525 Lo. Berners 
Froiss. II. xliv. 143 He spake so attemperatly, and so good 
Freusshe. a 1551 t)K. Somerset in Foxc A. tjr M. 736/1 We 
do study to do al things attemperatly. 

Atte’mperating, vbl.sb. [f. Attemperate v. 
■t -ing 1 .] Suitable modification or regulation. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. xtv. 514 A convenient Diet 
.. for attemperating of the offending Matter. 

Atte'inperating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That attempers, modifies, or regulates. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. iv. 120 It is better then to 
use attemperating and moderately moist things. 1875 Urk 
Did. Arts I. 273 Air or water is the attemperating agent. 

Attemperation (ateTOper^'Jan). [f. L. at- 
temperdt- see above^ and-ATioN.] The action of 
attempering or regulating; suitable modification ; 
spec, in Rhct. (see quot.) 

1620 Venner Via Recta 7 The better sustentation, and 
attemperation of our spirits. 1723 Shaw Bacon's Wisd. 
Ancients (18601 223 Effected .. by proper and exquisite 
attemperat ions of nature. 1753 Guam hers C><r/. Snpp., 
Athmforation .. the easting a restriction, or .softening, on 
something said, by the formulas, Fama cst, ntperhibent. 

Attemperator (atemperritw). [n. of agent 
(after B. analogies) f. L. attemperdre : sec above 
and -OR.] That which attempers; spec, in Brav¬ 
ing, an arrangement for regulating the tcm[>erature 
of the fermenting wort, and of the malting-rooms. 

1854 7 Muspkatt Chcm. I. 253/2 The mashing attemperator 
.. can oc so managed to preserve the heat at any tempera¬ 
ture. 1876 Encyct. Rrit. <ed. 9) IV. 275 The attemperator 
consists of a series of pipes fixed within the tnn .. It should 
be possible to run hot or cold water through these pipes. 

I Atte‘mperattire. Obs. [f. L. attemperdt- 
after temperature : see Attemper and -URE.] Due 
regulation of temper ; attempered condition. 

1635 Brathwait A read. Pr. it. 136 The happy disposure 
and attemperature of his distempered humour. 1658 Slingshy 
Diary 198 This Christian attemperature and composure. 

Attempered (atcnipaid), ppl. a.; also 5 
-prid, 6 -pred. [f. Attemper + -ed.] 

1. Qualified by due admixture ; fitly blended. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. iv. 68 Two somers and two wynters 

.. so attemprid that there is alway verdure. 1555 Fardle 
Faeions Pref. 13 Obscure and doubtfully attempred Respon- 
cions. 1866 Pusuv Mirae. Prayer 15 His own all-wise laws 
of attempered justice and mercy. 

2. Modified in temperature, equable, mild. 

e 1430 Lvix'.. Min. Poems 3 The ayre attempered, the 
wyndes smowth and playne. 1730 ’J homson Autumn 28 
Attemper'd suns arise. 

3. Of persons: Tempered in character, well- 
balanced, subdued, sober. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 53 He was noble and wyse and more 
attempered than other. 1815 Southey Roderick xv. 23 Draw 
on with elevating influence .. the attempered mind. 

4. Suitably modified, harmonized, attuned. 

vy^6CoLKMDCEPodAVhs. I.157 Harmonize The attemper'd 

organ. 

5. Of metals : Tempered. Alsoyfc 

X852 Tennyson Wellington v, A man of well-at temper'd 
frame. 1864 N E-ALE Sea ton. I Wms 9 We 11 -at temper’d sword. 
f 6 . Having temper or disposition ; constituted. 
1627 Feltham Resolves 11. Ixxii. (1677)313 Nor can men 
so attempered, injoy themselves in all the smiles of Fortune. 

t Atte 4 mperel, Obs. rare. [Only in Harl. 
MS. of Chaucer ; Terror.] = next. 

e 1386 Chaucer Melib. r 22 Aitemperel [six-texts: attem¬ 
pre e, -pere, atempre, a-tempre] wep\mg is no thing defended 
.. But though attemperel wcpyng fie graunted, outrageous 
wepynge certes is defended. 

t Atte’mpre, a. Obs.\ also 4-5 atempre(e. 
[a. OK. atempre pa. pple. of atemprer to attemper.] 
1. Temperate, moderate, well-regulated. 

1340 Ayeub. 254 Yef hou louest to bi sokre and atempre.. 
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ATTEMPTIVE. 


zete ane brydcl to |>ine couaytises. c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 

11. iv. 40 pt wif pat i.s attcmprc of witte. c 1386 — Not me Tr. 
T. 18 Attcmpree \v.r. attemper, -pre(e] diete was al hir 
phisik. 

2 . Of climate, etc.: Temperate, equable, mild. 

<■1400 Mausoev^xiv. 157 Ynde the more .. is a fulle hoot 
Contree ; and Ynde the lesse, is a fulle atempree con trey. 1426 
i W. Poems (1859) 11 .139 Thatempre wedir lusty and benigne. 
1555 Pardte Eacions n. xi. 260 Ayre .. so attempre and pure. 

t Atte'mprely, cutv. Obs . rare. Also -perely, 
-elly, -ally, -aly. [f. pree. + -ly 2 .] Temperately. 

c 138 6 Chaucer Som/>rt. T. 345 (Ellesm.t Ffor goddes loue 
drynk moore attemprely [v.r. a-tcmperelly, attempcrelly, 
•alyl la 1A50 MS.Line. A i. 17. 35< Halliw. >, He es gretly to 
commend that in reches lyffez attemperally. 

Attempt (ate-mt), v .; also 7 attemp, attemt. 
fa. OF. (14th c.) attempte-r , Latinized spelling of 
a (tenter— IV. at tat tar, 11 . at ten tarc:—h. attemptdre, 
attentdre, to strive after, try, attack, f. at - = ad- to, 
at + tempt-, tent are, to try, test, freq. of te mitre to 
stretch. See also the rarer Attest.] 

I. To try, endeavour, essay. 

1 . (runs. To make an effort, to use one’s endeavour 
to do or accomplish some action : a. with inf. To 
endeavour, try, essay. 

1513 Bradshaw Si. IVerburge 100 The foresayd wyldegees 
attempten by no way To hurtc theyr fniytes, 1596 Shahs. 
Merck. V. u. i. 39 You must.. either not attempt to choose 
at all. Or swearc, etc. 1681 Drvqen Abs. <5■ Ac kit. 1. 228 
Him he attempts with studied arts to please. 1810 Cole¬ 
ridge Friend (1865^ 82 The truths we may attempt to com¬ 
municate. 1850 M r Cosn Di~>. Govt. it. ii. 11874) 168 Pheno¬ 
mena in which science never attempts to discover law. 

b. with vbl. sb., noun of action , or pronoun re¬ 
presenting them : To try, essay. 

1538 Starkey England 22 Many .. wych wyiliout profyt 
had attemptyd the same. 1558 Q. Eli*. in Strype Ann. 
Ref. I. App. i. 2 Not to attempt.. chaunge of any ordre or 
usage presently establyshed. 1604 Siiaks. Oth. \. ii. 2y=> 
Vnkle, i must come forth. Ora. If thou attempt it, it will 
cost thee deere. x6xx Bible Fref. 2 Whosocuer attempted) 
anything for the publike. 17^4 Hume Hist. plug, iv, To 
embolden her to attempt extorting the right of investitures. 
x8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816 1 . 216 Without at¬ 
tempting any reply. 1876 Green Short Hist. i. § 3(1882' 22 
To attempt the conversion of the English. 

c. absolutely. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 1. iv. 79 Our doubts .. make vs 
loose the good we oft might win, By fearing to attempt. 

2 . cllipt. To essay to engagewith orhave to do with, 
to try to accomplish or attain (any action or object 
of activity, esp. one attended with risk or danger) ; 
to venture upon, try one’s fortune with. 

e iS34 tr. Polyd. Verg. Eng. Hist. (1846) I. 81 The battayle 
was soe fcarselie attempted as whoe shuldc say eche maun 
thrested others life. 1691 Ray Creation < 17041 T92 Courage 
and Hardiness to attempt the Seas. 1701 Stanley's Hist. 
Philos. Biogr. 2 Stanley was not the first who had attempted 
this Province. 1838 in Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 189 The vessel 
must not attempt the port, but continue at sea. 

f 3 . To try to use or in use ; to try the effect or 
operation of, make trial of. Obs. 

1563 Foxe in Latimer's Serm. <f Rem. (1845) Introd. 15 
Some also there were which attempted the pen against him. 
1602 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. Wks. 1738 I. 539 
After they .. had attempted all other ways and means. 1770 
Junius Lett . xxxix. 195 Everyone of these remedies has 
been.. attempted. 

II. To try to influence or move. 
f 4 . To try with afflictions. Obs. 

1525 Lu, Berners Froiss. II. exxx. |exxvi.] 360 Sir Olyuer 
of Clyssone, whom 1 can nat louc nor neuer dyde, nor he me 
(who shall attempte me with rygorous wordes 1 . 1550 Dk. 
Somerset Pref. Coverdale's Spir. Pcrtei 1588) A v, It pleased 
God for a time to attempt vs with his scourge, and to proue 
if we loued him. 1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Dying iii. §4(1727) 
72 O Pain, in vain do’st thou attempt me. 

5 . To try with temptations, try to win over, 
seduce, or entice ; to tempt, arch. 

* 5*3 Bradshaw St. IVerburge 101 Sore attempted by his 
gostly enemy. 1667 Milton /’. L. x. 8 God.. Hinder'd not 
Satan to attempt tne minde of Man. 1691 Norris Pract. 
Disc. 26 They attempt us, as the Devil did Adam. 1859 
Tennyson J ivien 20 It made the laughter of an afternoon 
That Vivien should attempt the blameless King, 

b. Const, to do something, to an action, course, etc. 
15x3 Bradshaw St. IVerburge 1^1 The bedyls of Belial at¬ 
tempted full fast The erle and hts countessc to kepe theyr 
opinion. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 63 Why then will ye, 
fond dame, attempted bee Unto a stranger's love? a 1670 
Hackkt A bp. Williams 1.(1693) **9 His Highness should 
not be attempted to recede from the Religion. 1773 Ber- 
ribge Chr. World Unm. (1815) 22 Nothing will be found, 

1 fear, to attempt a man to be a thief, 

t 6. To endeavour to obtain or attract. Obs. 

1607 Siiaks. Timon 1. i. 126 This man of thine attempts 
her louc. 1749 Johnson Van. Hum. Wishes in Bonoelt 
(18161 172 Shall.. No cries attempt the mercy of the skies? 
+ 7 . To try to move, to seek to influence (by 
reasoning, entreaty); to address with urgency. Obs. 

a 1547 Earl Surrey PEnciii tv. (R.) Lefull it is for the For 
to attempt his fansie by request. 1596 Siiaks. Merck. V. 
iv. i. 421 Deare sir, of force i must attempt you further, 
Take some remembrance of vs as a tribute. 1671 Milton 
Samson 1457, ^ have attempted, one by one, tne lords . . 
With supplication prone and father’s tears, To accept of 
ransom for my son. 1673 Cave Prim. Chr. in. ii. 261 She 
had been oft attempted .. by the perswasions of good men. 

III. To try with violence or force, make an 
attack upon. 

8. intr. (with indirect passive) To make an 


attempt of hostile nature, an attack, or assault 
upon (an enemy, a fortress, life, property, an insti¬ 
tution, etc.). Fr. attenter sur. Obs. (now 1 to make 
an attempt upon,’ or as 9.) 

1636 Ariana 90That wicked desire in you to attempt upon 
her honour. 1645 Cromwell Lett. Sp. 118711 I. 179 We 
look to be attempted upon euery day. 1658 9 in Burton 
Diary ( 1828) 111 . 482 If.. your interest be attempted upon. 
1697 Congreve Mourn. Bride iv. vii, Look that she attempt 
not on her life. 

t b. To attempt nothing, the like , upon = lo make 

no, the like, attempt upon. Fr. rien attenter sur. Obs. 
16x3 Siiaks. Hen. VI It, in. ii. 17 If yuu cannot Barre his 

acccsse to' th' King, neuer attempt Anything on him. c 1613 
W. Browne Elegy in Oxvrbury's It ks. 11856 ) 12 Attempt the 
like on his unspotted fame. 1745 in Co/. Rec. Penn.V. 5 Some¬ 
thing will be attempted upon Us this Winter by the Enemy. 

9 . trans. To try to master, take by force, or over¬ 
throw ; to attack, assail, assault: a. an enemy, 
fortress, etc. arch. 

1605 Rowlands IfelCs Br. Loose 32 With courage now let 
vs our seines addresse, Attempting on the sodaine Munster 
Towne. 1719 Dk Foe Crusoe ! 18581207 How I should escape 
from them, if they attempted me. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch 
(1879) 1 - *69/2 They attempted the Capitol by night. 1813 
Examiner 22 Feh. 120/2 The Bank was attempted, but it 
was saved by the soldiery, 
b. in various fig. and transf. senses, arch. 

1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4 - F.pigr. 1867' 26 What attempth 
yon, to attempt vs, To come on vs before the messenger 
thus? 1612 Drayton Pofy.olb. xv. 239 That no disordered 
blast attempt her braided haire. 1749 Ciiksikmf. l.ett. 210 
II. 303 The former would not have attempted .. the liberties 
of Rome. 1796 Morse. Anter. Grog. f I.67 Those raOi hands 
which attempted his father's crown. 

f c. 'I*o make an attack upon the chastity of, to 
try to ravish or seduce. Obs. 

1607 'I'or sell Four./. Beasts 3 Apes that attempt women. 
16x0(i 1 * 1 i.t.i.M Heraldry tit. vii. 1660'136 The Judges .. who 
attempted Susanna. 1741 Richardson Pamela 0824 I. 
xviii. 29 When one of our sex finds she is attempted, 

d. To attempt the life of: to try to take the life 

of, try to kill. 

*743 J- Morris Sernt. iii. 75 The unbelieving Jews fre- ( 
quently attempted the life of Jons. 1883 (Spool Daily Post i 
31 Dec., The life of Mr. Forster was repeatedly attempted. 

Attempt (ale-mi), sb. [f. pree. vl>.] 

1 . A putting forth of effort to accomplish what 
is uncertain or difficult; a trial, essay, endeavour: 
effort, enterprise, undertaking. 

1548 Udale, etc. Erasm. Par. 11 th. \ i. 3 . R. If God l>c 
favourable vnto our attemptes. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701(80/1 Tolerance raiseth us to high Attempts, e 1680 
Sir T. Browne Tracts 155 For such an attempt there 
wanteth not encouragement. 1711 Steei.k Sped. No. 168 
* 5 It is a worthy Attempt to undertake the cause of dis- 
trest Youth. 1751 Johnson Rambl. 165 ? 7 The first at¬ 
tempts of a new claimant, i860 Tyndall (Hoc. i. § 18. 122 
The weather was sufficiently good to justify an attempt. 

b. esp. The effort in contrast with the attainment 
of its object; effort merely, futile endeavour. 

1605 Shaks. Maeb. 11. ii. 11 They bane awak’d, And’tis not 
done : th’ attempt, and not the deed, Confounds vs. 1784 
Cow re r Task v. 369 ‘Flic State that strives for Liberty, 
though foiled .. Deserves at least applause for her attempt. 
1877 Lyttkil Landut. iv. x. 257 These conflicting notions 
are only the result of attempts at interpretation. 

c. Const, to do, at {of obs.) doing. 

1711 Aodison Sped. No. 18 r 2 Some attempts of forming 
Pieces upon Italian Plans. 1754 Sherlock Disc. * 759 -. 1 - 
iii. 136 The vain Attempts of Men to dive into the Mysteries 
of Cod. 1876 Green* Short lfist. viii. § 5 (1882 509 An at- 
tempt to vest the government of the Church in the King. 

d. phr. Jo make an attempt {togive attempt , obs.): 
to make an effort, to try ( to do a thing . 

n534 tr. Pot. Vcrg. Eng. Hist. 11. >1846' 27 When as they 
might with better luckc geve newe attempt. 1580 North 
Plutarch <1595) 236 After many attemptes made. 1632 1 .k 
| Grys Velleius 133 Cuma .. dared give attempt upon those 
things which no honest man ever durst thinke. 1703 Mai n- 
drei.l Jonru. JerusA 1732' 142 Made another attempt this 1 
day to see the Cedars. 1849 M uwllay Hist. Eng. I. 177 - 
He made a feeble attempt to restrain the intolerant zeal of 
the House of Commons. 

t 2 . The thing attempted, object aimed at, aim. 
1610 Guili.im Heraldry m. ii. 11660* 107 His noble courage 
and high attempts atchieved. 1790 Pally /for. Paul. Rom. , 
ii. 17 I lis design and attempt was to sail .. immediately from 
Greece. 

3 . An effort to accomplish an object by force or 
violence: fa. A warlike enterprise; an attack, 
assault, onset. Obs. or arch. 

1584 Allen in Ed in. Rev. (1883' 378 No man can charge 
us of any attempt against the realm. 1603 Ksoi.I.fs Hist. 
Turks { 1621) 56 The King following, gave no attempt unto 
the citie, for that he knew to be but vaine. 1605 Siiaks. 
Maeb. m. vi. 39 Hee Prepares for some attempt of Warre. 
1665 Manley GrotiiH Leno-C. Wars 620 These strong at¬ 
tempts of the Enemy did not terrify the Hollanders.^ 
b. A personal assault made upon a person’s life, 
a woman’s honour, etc. Now usually requiring 
specification : 4 an attempt upon the life of,’ etc. 

1593 Siiaks. Luer. 491, 1 see what crosses my attempt will 
bring. 1603 — Mens, for M. ill. i. 267 Tho Maid will 1 
frame, and make fit for his attempt. 1611 —- Cymb. 1. iv. 128 
A Repulse, though your attempt (as you call itideserue more. 
Mod. Another attempt upon the life of the Czar. 

+ C. fig. Obs. 

166a More Antid. Ath. m. XV.U7121 135 That all the Spe¬ 
cies of things., came first out of the Earth, by the omni¬ 
farious attempt of the particles of the matter upon one 


another. 1673 Cave PrinuChr. 1. iii. 51 Coming oflf from 
all the attempts of adversity with victory and triumph. 

+ 4 . Temptation, seduction. Obs. 

161 x Bhile Peel us. ix. 4 Vse not much the companie of a 
woman that is a singer, least thou be taken with her at¬ 
tempts. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 295 To avoid Th’ attempt it 
self, intended by our Foe. For hee who tempts.. at least as- 
perses The tempted with dishonour foul. 

Attemptability (atemtabiUti). [f. next: 
sec -1MMTY.] The quality of being attemptable, 
capability of being attempted. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes 11858) 351 Short way ahead of us it 
is all dim; an unwound skein of possibilities . attemptn- 
bilities, vague-looming hopes. 

Attemptable (ate-mlab’D, a.\ in 7-ible. [f. 
Attempt v. + -able.] That may be attempted; 
liable or open to attempts. 

i6ix Siiaks. Cymb. i. iv. 65 Vouching, .his [Mistress] to he 
more Fairc, Vertuous, Wise, Chaste, .and lessc attemptible, 
than any the rarest of our Ladies. 

+ Atte*niptate. Obs. Also nttemptat. [a.OF. 
14th c.) attemptat (mod. attentat), as if ad. L. 

* attempt-, attentat us, sb., f. attempt -, at ten tare, to 
Attempt. See also Attentate.] 

1. An attempt, endeavour. 

1531 Ki.voT Gera. Pmem < 1544* A ij b, I have nowc enter- 
prised to describe in our vulgar tungc the forme of a juste 
publike we.vle .. which attemptate is not of presumption. 
1589 Pent Nil \M Eng. /Wsie i.\rb. • 160 Many other like 
words borrowed out of the Latin and French .. as.. at. 
temptat for attempt. 

2 . esp. A violent or crimina! attempt: an attack, 
assault, outrage, raid, incursion. (So 1 \ attentat.) 

1524 State Papers Hen. i'/tt , IV. 122 To repiesse any 
attemptate that might be made against the said King. 

1570 Mary (J. Srois in H. Campbell /,<»:•*■-/.•//. 0824' 269 
To repair the wrangis and attemptaliscommitlit aganis me 
their soverane. 1721 Si iote Enf. Mem. 1 V. 364 He called 
for redress of the attemptates committed by the Greaius. 

t Attempta'tion. Obs. rare-', [ad. I.. <//- 
tcmptatibii’Cm. 11. of action f. attempting to At¬ 
tempt. See also Attestation.] An attempting. 

1425 Paston Lett. 5 I. 21 The attemptacion of diverses 
malic res a geyn sitnune frendes of the seyd John. 

Attempted (atc-mivd),///. a. [f. A t tempt r. 
-t*-ED.] 'fried, essayed, endeavoured; assailed, 
attacked; also, tempted, tested, put to trial {obs a. 
* 5*3 Bradshaw St. Ii erbarge 1184X 197 The erle sore at- 
i tempted by his gostly enneinv. 1535 Hi n. V 1 J 1 in Strype 
F.cci. Mem, 1 . App. l.viii. 155 l»y lung attempted experience 
in searching the truth. 1596 Si-enskr F. (>. 1. vi. 46 Lewd 
lusts, and late attempted mil 1642 Mil .ion Apot,Snn\t. 

1 Wks. 1851)271 To secure ami protect the weakness of any 
attempted chasiity, 1838 Arnoid Hist. Rome I. 131 

‘Pile charge of treason and attempted tyranny. 

Attempter (atc-mtaj . Also f> 7 -or. -our. 
[f. as pree. + -krI; or a. OF. T4*h c.> atlcmp/eur.] 
I. One who attempts or essays ain thing. 

1598 Florid, Saggiatore .. an aitempur. a tryer. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. F.p. Brcf., The exceeding diffi¬ 
culty, which .. the obscurity of the subject .. must often 
put upon the attemptor. 1798 W, Tavi.or in Month. Rev. 
\.W I.247 -M* attempter of Italian comedy. 1837 Dickens 
Pickv*. 11S42 11 . 73 Any attempt..will recoil on the head of 
the attempter. 

f 2 . One who makes a violent or criminal attempt 
^against a person, institution, etc.'., an assailant; 
one \sho attempts the virtue of a woman. Qtv. 

1580 Sidney A read. <1622' 184 They resisted, and by our 
hclpe draneaway, or slue those murdering attemplcrs. 1581 
Lambakd F.ircn. 11. vii. 11588' 265 If upon an attempt •*!' 
Burghlarie .. the attemptors take it [the money 1 away .. it 
is a full and complete Burghlarie. 1609 tr. Sir '/'.Smith's 
Comnnv. Eng. 133 8m.h an attemplottr hath had warning.. 
of the danger, into which hee falleih hy such attempt. 1671 
Milton P. R. iv. 602 The attempter of thy Father's throne, 
And thief of Paradise. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824' 1 . 
xviii. 29. 1748 Clarissa 1181« 1 III. 273 It would be a 

miracle if she stood such an attempter. 

f 3 . A tempter. Obs. 

1645 Milton Petr ath. Wks. 11851'207 Which his conscious 
atlempters doubtless^ apprehended sooner then his other 
auditors. 1665 9 BoVi.k Reft. is . i. 1 1675 170 Instead 

of looking upon the attempter as his Friend. 

Attempting 1 ate imiij , vbl. sb. [f. as pree. + 
-ingL] The action of making an effort, trying; 
attempt, endeavour. 

1556 Phaer sEneid iv. L iij, (Juaking .. her huge attempt- 
ings to pursue. 1641 Milton Ch. Card. 11. Wks. 1851 115 
Though of highest hope, and hardest at tempting. 1784 
Anderson in /'hit. Trans. LXXV. 21 ' 1 ’he attempting to 
climb it was at the risk of my life. 

Attempting, ppl.a. [f. as pree. + -ing -.] 
Kndeavouring, enterprising, venturous. 

<-1630 Risdon Sur?>. Devon $ 144 n8io( 158 Sir Humphry 
Gilbert.. was of an high attempting spirit. 

t Atte mp^tingly, adv. Obs. [f. pree. + -ia -.] 
By way of attempt or essay, tentatively. 

1598 Florio, Tentatamcnte , feelingly, by tryall, attempt¬ 
ing! y, by assay. 

t Atte*mption. Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. for <//• 
temptation .J An attempt. 

1565 R. Lindsay Hist. Scot. (17281 33 The F.ngli.sh At* 
temi»tions were punished in the last Battle. 

t Atte*mptive, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. i. At¬ 
tempt + -ive.J Given to bold attempts; venturous. 

1603 Daniel Pancgyr. Ring vi, This great nation.. At- 
temptivc, able, worthy, generous. 1603 — Def. Rhyme 
(1717^ 7 The gallant Proffers of attemptive Spirits. 
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Attemptless (ate mtles , a. rare. [f. At¬ 
tempt sb. + -less.] Wilhout attempting; inert. 

1586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl. it. v ( And rest attempt- 
less, faint, and destitute? 

Attemptor, -tour, obs. var. Attempted 
A tten, ME. for at-pen ‘at the’: see At prep. 
Attend (aternd), v. Forms: 4 6 atende, 5 6 
attende, 6- attend. Aphetic 4- Tend. [a. OF. 
a tend re (mod. att-') L. at-, adtendHre, f. ad to + 
tcndlre to stretch : see At- pref A] 

Prim. sign. To stretch to (still in OKr.) ; lienee, 
to direct the mind or observant faculties, to listen, 
apply oneself; to watch over, minister to, wait 
upon, follow, frequent; to wait for, await, expect. 
In almost every variety of meaning it is, or has 
been, both traus. and ittir., the latter construed with 
to, unto, on, upon, and having indirect passive, as : 
we must attend to this, ihis must be attended to. 

I. To direcl the ears, mind, energies to anything. 

1. To turn one’s ear to, listen to. a. trans. arch. 

<11300 Cursor M. 21803 Qua-sum jw laic can better a-tend. 

15x3 Douglas sEneis 11. x. Argt., Into this nixt cheptur }e 
may attend Off Priamc King of Troy the fatale end. 1611 
Shahs. Cymb. 1. vi. 142, 1 do condemne mine cares that hauc 
So long attended thee. 1715 Polk Iliad 1. 510 But, goddess ! 
thou thy suppliant son attend. 1808 Scott Mann ion v. xxi, 
My tale Attend, 
b intr. (Const, to, unto.) 

1447 Bokesham Seyntys Inlrod. 3 As they shul heryn wych 
Ijni attende. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. i. 13 Your Grace 
attended to their Sugred words. 16x1 Bible Ps. xvii. 1 () 
Lord, attend^vnto my crie. 1715 P«rE Iliad \. 6x Thus 
C'hryses pray’d : the favouring power attends. 1842 J. II. 
Newman* i'ar. Strut. VI. xx. 318 Kvcrv one must.. attend 
hi" best. 

2. I o turn the mind to, give consideration or 
pay heed to, regard, consider. + a. trans. Obs. 

*43* So tr. Ifigden 1865 1. 47 Hit is to be attendede that 
alle the worlde . , is diuided in to iij. partes. 1514 Bakci.w 
Cyt. 4 Cplondyshm. 45 If they sec a fault, they will it not 
attende. a 1644 Quarles Sol. Recant, v. i. 22 Attend thy 
footsteps when thou drawest near The house of God. 1775 
Trumbull in Sparks Corr. Arner. Rev. (1853 I. 5, I shall.. 
attend your request, 
b. intr. with to. 

1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles 111. 121 Some said .. that the ac¬ 
tion of sin was not from God; attending to the very* de¬ 
formity of sin, which is not from God. 1711 Steele Sped. 
No. 262 »9 Beauties or Imperfections which others have ; 
not attended to. 1852 McCulloch Taxation 1. iv. 135 Were 
the justice of the case only attended to. 

t 3. To attend from: to turn the mind from, be- 1 
ware of. (1.. attende re ab. Obs. rare. 

c 1375 Wyci.ii* Sent:. Scl. Wks. i860 1. 223 [Crist ] hiddip 
attende from lake prophetes [Vulg. St att. vii. 15 Attcndite 1 
a fa Isis prophet is). 

4 To turn the energies to, give practical heed 
to, apply oneself to, look after. + a. trans. Obs. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. ?59 To provyde, Lord, for thi comyng, 
With alle the obedeyns we kan atende. 1523 Fitzmekb. 
flush. §7 If a man aitende not his husbandrye, but goo to 
sporte or playe. 1649 Selden Lazos of Png. it. xiii. 11739) 1 
69 That himself might attend his own security. 1715 Pope 
Iliad m. 527 T he maids . . dispersing, various tasks attend. 
1798 W. Taylor in Month. Rrz\ XXV. 57S The agriculture 
is every where sedulously attended, 
b. intr. with to. 

^1315 SuoREiiAM 82 Gode atende to my socour. c 1450 
I^ONELICH Grail xxii.207 >if thow attenden wilt to his ser- 
\ ise. 1502 ( >rd. Crystal Men v W. de W. 1. iv. (1506) 46 Unto 
that attendeth well the deuyII. 1833 Hr. M aktinkau Munch. 
Strike vi. 65 She was attending very diligently to her work. 
,8 53 A. Morris Business vi. 127 Worldly affairs are attended 
to at the cost of men’s salvation. 

+ c. with upon. Obs. 

1611 Bible Akw/. xiii. 6 They are Gods ministers, attending 
rontinually vpon this very* thing. 1689 Burnet Tracts I. 

79 Captains .. are not obliged to attend upon the Service. 

t d, with inf To apply oneself, endeavour. Obs. 
15*3 WmTTtNTON Vulg. i Yf a carpenter wilhout coni- 
passe, rule, lyne, and plummet sholde attende to square 
tymbre. 1597 Dasiel C/V. Wares 111. ii, First, he attends 
to build a strong conceipt Of his usurped powre. 
t e. with subord. cl. To give heed, take care, look. 

1612 M ONI PENS! E Chron. in Mi sc. Scot. I. t 8 The Scots 
were very .. vigilant all night, and attended that their ene¬ 
mies should not escape. 

II. To watch over, wait upon, with service, 
accompany as servant, go with, be present at. 

5. To direct one’s care to; to take care or charge 
of, look after, Tend, guard. + a. trans. arch, or Obs. 

<*1420 Paltad.on tlusb. 1. 511 It wol thyne oxen mende 
. , yf thai the fyre attende. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 

107 They are in a Trunke Attended by my men. 1641 
K. B. K. Liturgy Sf Mass-Bk. Pref. 1 Another quarter of our 
walls,which to him appeared more weake and lesse attended. 
*735 PorE Odyss. hi. 538 Leave only two the gaily to attend. 
1856 Kane A rd. Exp. II. L 10 They attend their lamps with 
assiduous care, 
b. intr. with to. 

1796 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 199 This will en- 
able me better to attend to all the services. *850 Lytton 
My Novel 111. xvi, The clergyman had his own flock to at¬ 
tend to. 

6. trans. To apply oneself to the care or service 
of (a person) ; esp. to watch over and wait upon, 
to minister to (the sick). Of a medical man : To 
pay professional visits to (a patient). 

1571 Forrest Theoph. 244 A bushoppe.. havinge great 


numbers to pasture .. which to his powre he attended. 1596 
Spenser F. (). 1. x. 41 T he fift had charge sick persons to 
attend. 1722 De Foe Plague 82 Hired nurses who attended 
infected people. 173* Pope Mar. Ess. 111. 270 Prescribes, 
attends, the med’cine makes, and gives. 1832 Babbage 
Econ. Alannf. xv. 141 The chemist.. never attends his cus¬ 
tomers. 

7 . To wait u])on, as servant or attendant; also , 
to wait upon (a personage) in obedience to an 
authoritative summons. 

1469 Paston Lett. 614 II. 360 Attcudid as wurshepfully as 
evir was Quene a furn hir. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. til. 27 
1 ) is companion .. Attends the Kmperour in hisroyall Court. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. 11 . 546 The Lord Mayor 
and the Sheriffs of London were also summoned to attend 
the King. 

b. intr. To be present in readiness for service, or 
in answer to ait authoritative summons. 

1514 Barclay Cyt . <4 Uplondyskm. 47 Rebukes .. For not 
attending and fayling of thy tide. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
iv. 539 Officious Nymphs, attending in a Ring. 

c. with on, upon (formerly of). 

? 1499 PlniHpton Corr. 135 If it please you . . to appoynt 
fryday or satterday .. I shall then attend of you. a 1547 
Karl Surrey slineid iv. iR.* And at the threshold of her 
chamber dorc, The Carthage lords did on the quene attend. 
a 1674 Clarendon (J.l He was required to attend upon the 
committee. 1808 Scott Marmion 1. viii, Twenty yeomen .. 
Attended on their lord s behest. 

8. To follow, escort, or accompany, for the pur¬ 
pose of rendering services. (Used specifically of 
those who act as ladies or gentlemen in waiting to 
royal personages.) a. trans. 

1653 Walton A ngler Ep. Dcd. 3 If common Anglers should 
attend you, and be eye-witnesses of the success. *750 John- 
son Rambi. No. X15 r to Permission to attend her to pub- 
lick places. 1855 Prescott Philip It , t. ii. 21 The Portu- 
guese infanta . . was attended by a numerous train of nobles. 
1883 Times 13 I’cb., Their Royal Highnesses .. left for I^on- 
don this morning, attended by Mdlle. Heim, 
b. intr. with on, upon ; and absol. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. iv. 121 Wee'll both attend vpon 
your J^adiship. 1600 Shaks. A. 1 ’. A. v. i. 66 Trip Audry, 
trip Audry, 1 attend, I attend. 1619 Treas. Ant. 4- Mod. 
Times II. 516/2 So [the Quecne] attended upon with the 
Nohilitie, came downe. 1801 Southey Thataba vn. xxx, 
Following the deep-vcil'd Bride Fifty female slaves attend. 

1883 G. Macdonald SirGibbie 11 . v. 84 Attending on drunk 
people and helping them home. 

9 . Mil. and Xaut. To accompany or wait upon 
for hostile purposes, so as to defeat an enemy’s 
plans, {trans., and intr. with > 

a 1674 Clarendon (I.V He was. . strong enough to have 
stopped or attended Waller in his western expedition. 1804 
Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 11845) V. 484 Cruizing off Cadiz for 
the purpose of attending to L’Aicle, and securing the ap¬ 
proach of our Convoy. 1805 — ibid. VII, 59 The Enemy 
(has three vessels of war].. If this k so, a Force is necessary 
of Line-of-Battle Ships and Frigates to attend them. 

10 . Of things : To follow closely ujKm, to accom¬ 
pany. (Now only of things immaterial.) a .trans. 

1615 Markham F.ng. Housczo. Pref., My poor prayers shall 
to my last gasp labour to attend you. 1697 Dryden / 7 rg. 
Georg. 1. 422 \\hat Cares must then attend the toiling Swain. 
1712 Steel Y.Spcd. N0.449 r 3 With a Frankness that always 
attends unfeigned Yirtue. 1751 Fielding A melia tt. vi. Wks. 
1784 VIII. 239 Our food was attended with some ale. x86o 
Tyndall Glue. 1. § 18. 130 The loss of our track would be 
attended with imminent peril, 
b. intr. with on, upon. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <4 Cr. tr. ii. 134 All feares attending on so 
dire a project. <11847 R- Hamilton Rezo. <4 Punishm. iv. 
(1853! 149 Destruction and misery attend on wicked doings. 

+ 11 . causal. To followup, accompany, conjoin, 
associate (one thing with another]. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxiii. § 7 (11 have also attended 
them with brief observations. 1748 Anson l'ay. it. xiii. 278 
The Governor . . had returned a very obliging answer. . 
and had attended it with a present of two boats. 1775 
Burke .S/*. Cone. Atner. Wks. III.64 We have carefully at- 
tended every settlement with government. 

12 . To present oneself, for the purpose of taking 
some part in the proceedings, at a meeting for 
business, worship, instruction, entertainment. a. 
trans. e.g. to attend church, school, a lecture, a 
meeting, a funeral, the sittings of a court, also a 
place of worship. 

1646 Row Hist. Kirk Introd. (1842’* 17 ,1 had bein in Edin¬ 
burgh .. attending his Majestie’s Counsel!. 1770 Lang- 
horne Ptuiarek (1879) 1. 177/1 Pericles also attended the 
lectures of Zeno. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. n. iii, Andreas 
too attended Church. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 .177 It 
was made a crime to attend a dissenting place of worship. 

1884 Edin. Daily Rn\ i8()ct. 2/9 The meeting was attended 
by someof the leading agriculturists. Mod. Did you attend 
tne funeral? To attend school regularly. 

b. intr. Const., on the proceedings {obs.), at the 
place. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 35/2 [They] attended on 
his Funerals. 1764 Reid Wks. I. 40/1 They pay fees for the 
first two years, and then they.. may attend gratis. Mod. 
He attends regularly at the City Temple. 

III. To wait for. await, expect. 

13 . trans. To look out for, wait for, await: + a. 
a person or agent, or his coming. Obs. 

1475 Caxton Jason 30 b, They sette hem in araye .. and 
attended frdy and fast a fote the preu Jason. 1586 T, B. 
La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 104 To stand still in their places, 
and so to attend their enimies, 1658 SirT. Browne Hydriot. 
iv. (1736) 45 Contriving their Bodies .. to nttend the Return 
of their Souls. 2749 Smollett Regie. 11 i, (1777) 26 Here 1 
attend The king—and lo.l he comes. 


b. a future time, event, result, decision, etc. arch. 

15*3 Bradshaw* St. Werburge (18481 39 Attendynge opor- 
lunytc to take them in a trayne. 1642 Rogers Naamun 
358 They must attend the moving of the waters. 17x3 
Addison Cato 11. i. 9 And Rome attends her fate from our 
resolves. t866 Howells Genet. Life 12^ The countryman, 
taking shelter at the stern of his boat, attended the shot. 

+ c. ell ip t. with clause'. To wait to sec or leam, 
to await the issue. Obs. 

1589 Late Voy. Sp. <V Port. (i88x'l 82 Attending if any 
strangers would unburthen them. 1699 Temple Hist. Eng., 
And attended what would be the Issue of this. .Convulsion 
of the Stale. 

+ 1 ^- fg. (Of things.) To remain for, be reserved 
for, be in store for, ‘ await.’ a. trans. Obs. 

x6i2 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 1653, 3 The Trapan .. 
oncly attendeth the Fracturesof the Cranium, a 1704 Locke 
<J-) The state that attends all men after this, 1734 tr. 
Rollin's Ant. Hist. (1827) I. 72 The prize attended the victor. 
+ b. intr. with for. Obs. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. ll\ Jtu/ia Pref. 4 Would .you now* in 
your old daics be an Emperor, considering that your Se¬ 
pulchre attendeth for you? 

+ 15 . To look forwnrtl to, expect, a. trans. Ob£. 
X483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 162/2 The grete prouffilc that he 
attended of hym. 1581 Savile Tacitus' Agrie. 11622) 191 
The souldier. .attended an end for that yeere of his trauell, 
16x4 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. iii. § 14. 430 The Capuans 
relying on .. the succours attended from Hannibal. 160a 
Ray Disc. it. v. 11732)285 So dreadful a Tcmpe>t that all the 
People attended therein the very End of the World. 

+ b. intr. with for. Obs rare. 

1581 Savile Tacitus* Agric. (1622' 195 The Britans ..at¬ 
tending for nothing els but reuenge or seruitude. 

+ 1 b. intr. To wait, tarry, stay. Obs. 

I560 I)aus tr. Steidanes Comm. 260 a. They would .. 
attende, vntyl suche tyme as the F.mperour had aduertised 
them. 1605 Versi lgan Dec. Jutdl. ii. (1628' 36 Attending 
at the sea ports.. for conuenient winds. 1736 Cot. Rec. 
I'cun, IV. 98 The two Members .. now attending for an 
Answer. 1768 Sterne Sent. Joum. <1775) I. 30 The lady 
attended as if she expected I should go on. 

+ b. fig. Of things. Obs. 

1596 Ediv.ltt, t.ii. Albeit my business urgeth me, It shall 
attend while I attend on thee. 

+ IV. trans. To intend. Obs. [So OF. at end re, 
occas. for entendre. Cf. Attent.J 

1455 Poston Lett. 239 I. 331 They never attendyde hurt 
to his ownc pcrsonc. 1655 Gurnall ( hr. in Arm. ix, § 1 
<1669 184/2 Very unlikely to do real good to the souls: alas, 
it is not that he attends. 

+ Atte nd, sb. Obs. rare-', [f. prec.; cf. OF. 
atende .] Attendance. 

1594 Grf.ene Look. Glasse (1861) 117 To give attend on 
Rasnis excellence. 

Attend, var. Atend v. Obs., to kindle. 

Attend, obs. corrupt f. Attaint v. 

+ Attendable, a. Obs. rare-', [f. Attend v. 
+ -able ; or a. OF. attendable, glossed ‘ abydyng ’ 
in Du Gucz.] Giving attention, altentive. 

1547 Boordk Brev. Health Pref. 3 b, Maystcrsof Chierurgy 
ought to be. .dylygent and attendable about theyr cures. 

Attendance atendans). Also 4-6 attend- 
aunce, 5 atendans, -ance, 6 attendans. [a. OF. 
atendanee, f. atendrc\ see Attend v. and -ance.] 

+ 1 . The action or condition of applying one’s 
mind or observant faculties to something ^At¬ 
tention 1. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins 1. 339 No thing askith so grete 
attendaunces, As doth your lay. e 1485 Digby Myst. (x88a) 
tit. 1306 My lugges anon gyffc a-tendans. 1533 Bellendene 
Livy v. (1822)453 The Gaulis gaif sic attendance to him, 
that he wes nutit and knawin to all thare armye. 1612 T. 
Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 6 Men generally think that .. at¬ 
tendance vnto the word, is for old age. 1790 Cath. Graham 
Lett. Educ. 56, 1 would advise the tutor .. not to press his 
young pupil to give attendance, when he is eagerly engaged 
with some other favourite pursuit. 

+ 2 . The action or condilion of turning one’s 
energies to ; assiduous effort; ^ Attention 2. Obs. 

C1400 Maunoev. xxii. 232 Every’ man 3eveth .. so gode at¬ 
tendance to his servyse. 1533 Bellf.nde.ne Livy iv. (1822) 
447 And tuke mare attendance and care to ordoure thame. 
1674 Owen Holy Spirit{ 1693) X03 Commands fur our Attend- 
ance unto such Duties. 

3 . The action or condition of waiting upon, ac¬ 
companying, or escorting a person, to do him 
service ; ministration, assiduous service. In at tend¬ 
ance : waiting upon, attending. 

e 1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 77 A man shall winne us best 
with flaterie; And with attendance.. Ben we ylimed. < 1400 
Epiph. (Tumb. 1843) 114 Or wer ther any Indces hur abowte 
. .Or maydons doyng any attendaunce. 1598 R. ’Hotte] in 
Shaks. C. Praise 25 Giving attendance on my froward Dame. 
1605 Shaks. Learn. iv. 246 Why might not you, my lord, 
receiue attendance From those that she cals Seruants. 1745 
De Foe Eng. Tradesni. I. xxii. 208 Reputation for .. good 
attendance on bis customers. 1855 Prescott Philip II, \. 
iii. (1857) 54 The lords and ladies in attendance gathered 
round the queen, i860 Dickens Uncomnt. Traz>. vi, Your 
waiter reproachfully reminds you that ‘ attendance is not 
charged for a single meal.’ 

fig. 1833 1 . Taylor Fount, iv. 75 The malign emotions 
are found in close attendance. 

4 . The action or condition of an inferior in waiting 
the leisure, convenience, or decision of a superior. 

1 1461 Paston Lett. 423 II. 67 He wole gef a tendance un¬ 
to you for to have summe letter from you. 1542 Brinklow 
Complaynt xviii. (1874) 42 How long shal men wayte and 
geue attendance vpon rulers, before thei can come to the 
spcch of them ! 1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 108 T to Com- 
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pclled hy want to attendance and solicitation. x8zx Combe 
iDr. Syntax) Wife t. 264 The poor are neucr seen lo wait In 
vain attendance at their gate. 

5 . In senses 3, 4 the phrases To wait attendance 
(obs.), To dance attendance, occur - * to attend *; the 
latter usually with somefshade of sarcasm or con¬ 
tempt. 

1562 J. Heywooo Prov. 4 Fpigr. 118671166 lie daunceth 
attendance. 1590 Marlowe Edw. It, 1. iv, Nobles ..That 
wait attendance for a gracious look. 1621 Burton 
Met. 111. ii. it. iv, Shut him out of doors once or twice,Jet 
him dance attendance, a X704 1 *. Brown Com. Uicw Wks. 
1730 1 . 164 Why should the loadstone complain of the iron 
for not dancing attendance after it. 1850 Thackeray /V«- 
dennis Ivi.477 What was he about dancing attendance here? 

0 . The action of coming or fact of being present, 
in answer to a summons, or to take part in public 
business, entertainment, instruction, worship, etc. 

c 1460 Fortk see k Ain. 4 Lint. Mon. (1714) xi2 Xedyn not 
to have grete Wag[e]s for their Attcndaimcc to this Con¬ 
cede. X658 Whole Duty Man xi. § 12 11683! 90 The many 
attendances the creditor is put to in pursuit of it. 1725 
Pope Odyss. vm. 12 The King in council your attendance 
wails. x8s5 Prescott Philip It, l. i. 5 Charles .. sent to 
require his son's attendance at Brussels. 1876 Green Short 
Hist. vii. § 6 (1882) 40X The Catholics withdrew from at¬ 
tendance at the national worship. Mod. The number of 
attendances recorded in the School Register. 

f 7 . Waiting, delay. Obs. 

x 5 ia Raleic nt/ist. World iv. iii. § v. 492 Compelled .. to 
put the matter in hazard without further attendance. 1664 
Evelyn Sylva 71 Spring-woods .. have been let rest till.. 
thirty years, and have prov'd highly worth the attendance. 

+ o. Waiting for, expectation. Obs . 
a 1600 Hooker (J.) That which causeth hitlcrness in death, 
is the languishing attendance and expectation thereof, a 1641 
I’i nett Philoxenis (1656) 164 Resting .. in attendance of 
their Lords Plate, not yet come, 
f 9 . A body of attendants, train of servants, 
retinue. Obs. 

X607 Hieron Il’ks. 1 . 228 T wo or three of her attendance 
looked out. 1696 Luttkki.l Erie/Ret. IV. 44 The Venetian 
ambassadors, with an attendance of about 40 noblemen. 
1779 Johnson L. Pnpe(ij%7\ IV'. 91 So many wants, that 
a numerous attendance was scarcely able lo supply them. 
-JHX The body or number of persons present lo 
tike part in any proceedings. 

1835 J. Wilson in Life (1878! iii. 89 The attendance at the 
stated services of the mission is greater than .. ever. 1882 
Daily Tel. 17 May, Greatly increased interest in the match 
should be represented .. by a greatly increased attendance. 

11 . Comb., as attendance-officer, one whose 
duty it is to sec that children attend school. 

1884 Pall Mall it. 17 June x/i A blind eye .. should be an 
indispensable qualification in an attendance officer. 

t Attendancy. Obs. Also 7 -ency. [f. prec.: 
see -ncy.] 

1 . The condition of giving heed ; attention. 

a X679 1 *. Goodwin Wks. 1863 VH. 396 Our attendancy to 
this very discrimination .. may have a great influence. 

2 . The giving of attendance. 

1594 Hooker Eect. Pol. vii. 442 Of honour, another part 
is attendancy; and thervfure .. angels are spoken of as his 
attendants. 

3 . = Attendance 9. 

1586 Feknk Blaz. Centric 322 With as great an attendancy 
of friendes and seruants as .. shalbe fit. 

4 . The quality of accompanying, adjoining, or 
following on ; attendant relation. 

a 1626 Bacon Max. 4 Use xxv. (16301 80 To name land by 
the attendancy they have to other lands more notorious. 

5 . An accompaniment, an attendant thing. 

1654 Warren Unbelievers 47 There was .. equivalency in 
respect of the adjuncts or attendencies, 

0 . Waiting for, expectation. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. 4 If'. Angels 154 A ccrlaine .. 
attendancy, or looking after sonic good thing desired. 

Attendant (ate’ndant), a. and sb. Also 4-6 
-aunt. fa. OF. attendant , pr. pple. of attendee, 
earlier atendre, to Attend.] 

A. adj. 

+ 1 . Turning the attention, giving earnest heed ; 
watchful, observant, attentive. Obs. 

1432 Paston Lett. 18. 1 .34 Attendant and olteissant in ac¬ 
complishing therof. 1509II awes Past. Pleas, xvi. Ixxi, Her 
servauntToobtayne her love is soattendaunl. 1649SELDEN 
Laws Eng. tt. xiii. (1739* 73 To have the King .. attendant 
upon his Advice. 

2 . Waiting upon, accompanying, or following, in 
order to do service; ministrant. 

t'1485 Digt>y Myst. (1882) nr. 1872 In good soth we byn 
a-tenddawntt. 1575 (title\ Robert Laneham's Letter .. from 
a freend officer attendant in the Court. X667 Milton t\ L. 
xitt. 149 Other Suns . .With thir attendant Moons thou wilt 
descrie. 1828 Scott P. M. Perth x.wiii, From the attendant 
flotilla rang notes of triumph. 

b. Const, to (obs.), on, upon. 

*393 Gower Conf. II. 172 As damisclles attendaunt To the 
goddesses. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. Util , v. § 4 Officers .. at¬ 
tendant to you in and aboutc the due cxecuciou of this our 
commission. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics xxx. 473 His 
guardian angels alwaics attendant on him. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 314 Fresh meat was never eaten even hy 
the gentlemen attendant on a great Karl. 

+ 3 . Law. Dependent on; owing duty or service to. 
1393 Gower Conf. I. 2x4 To whom the lond was attendant 
As he, whiche heir was apparant. c 1400 Destr. Troy\ 11. 
3369 Vies ynow a*-c attendant to Troy. X528 Perkins Prof. 
Bk.v. § 424 The tenant in dower.. shall he attendant unto 
them by the rate and portion of the rent. 1641 Tcrtnes He 


la Ley 31 HU wife shal he endowed of the land, and shoe 
shall he attendant lo the heire of the third part of 1. d. 

4 . Accompanying, in a dependent position; closely 
consequent or resulting. Const, on, upon. 

Attendant Keys in Mas. : the keys or scales on the fifth 
above, and fifth below lor fourth above), any key-note or 
tonic, considered in relation to the key or scale on that tonic. 

1617 Collins Def tip. Ely 1. v. 220 Miracles come frotn no 
inhacrent power, .from acircumstant rather, or an attendant. 
> 75 ° Johnson Kantbl. No. 77 r 11 To show innocence and 
goodness with such attendant weaknesses. 1833 Hr. Mar- 
Tinkau Brooke /’. vi. 72 The suffering and death attendant 
upon war. Mod. The attendant circumstances. 

5 . Present at any public proceeding or at the 
place in which it is held. 

1588 Lamb.nkdk Eiren. it. ii. xox Ecclesiasticall persons <if 
they be not attendant U{xm diuine seruicc* may l>e arrested 
for the Peace. 1880 tr. Dandet's Eromont 4 Rislcr 1. ii. 12 
The round of fetes with their attendant crowds. 

B. Sb. 

1 . One who waits upon, accompanies, or follows 
another in order to rentier service; one of a retinue or 
train ; a servant, satellite, subordinate companion. 

1555 Fardle Facions 1. v. 57 He laied all the faulle vpon 
the ntinistres and atteudauntes. 1604 Shaks. Oth. iv. iii. 8 
Dismts.se your Attendant there. 1780 Harris Philot. Em/. 
11841)480 This author was a constant attendant upon the 
person of this great prince. 1822 BvkoN Juan vn. lx.xii, 
Two .. ladies who With their attendant aided our escape, 
b. transf. or Jig. 

1667 Milton L. vn. 547 Least sin Surprise thee, and 
her black attendant, Death. 1793 Smkvion Edysitme L. 
§ 129 Hancock’s Sloop, which 1 had before made use of as 
an attendant. 1837 Wn ewei.l Hist. Induct. Sc. {18571!. 301 
Jupiter also has attendants. 

2 . ' One that waits the pleasure of another.' J. 
1684T. Burnet Tit. Earthy J.) To give an attendant quick 

despatch is a civility. 

3 . Something that accompanies in a circumstan¬ 
tial relation; an accompaniment, close consequent. 

1607 Sc hot. Disc. agst. Antic hr. t. i. 56 JThe Crosse 1 is vsed 
by vs, as an attendant vpon the Sacrament. x66o Water- 
»iot;sF. Arms Arm. 36 They had their Crowns, Chayns, 
Rings, like our attendants of Knighthood. X737 Pope I/or. 
Epist. n. i. 247 The laugh, the jest, attendants on the howl. 
1869 J. Coleridge Keldc iv. 63 Melancholy is a common 
attendant on poetic genius. 

4 . One who is present at any public proceeding 
or at the placeln which it is held. 

1641 Hinde y. If men xxx. 95 The attendants.. of such 
Wakes. <1174$ Swift <J.> A constant attendant at all 
meetings relating to chanty. 1882 Pinos Cromwell ii. 26 
His parents were certainly diligent attendants at church. 

5 . /.aw. Sec A 3.) 

Attendantly, ad?', rare. [f. prec. adj.+ -LY 2.] 
After the manner of an attendant. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 6 Reason .. whereon .. the 
senses cuntinually as ministers atteudatitly should wayte. 

Attended (ate mhd , pa. pple. [f. Attend r. 
+ -Et».] Waited upon, accompanied, frequented. 
1603 Knolj.es Hist, t'urkes <1638* 53 Andronicus. .secretly 
fled . .attended vpon only with a few of his trusty seruants. 
1846 De QuinceY Shelley Wks. VI. 24 A dreadful storm, 
attended by thunder and columns of lightning. Mod. A well- 
attended church. 

Atte’ndedness. rare . [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
condition of being attended or accompanied. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 215 There is need .. of 
perception of invariable at tended ness. 

Attender (atc*mbj). [f. as prcc. + -ekL] 

1 . One who gives heed or attention ; an observer. 
1660-3 J. Spencer Prodigies 11665^ 287 Crazy brains .. are 

not seldom the most curious attendersof such things as these. 
1876 M. Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma 4^ Attending to conduct .. 
makes the attender fed that it is joy to do it. 

2 . He who (or that which' attends or waits upon, 
esp. to render service ; a ministrant, attendant. 

X461 83 Ord. R. Hottseh. 83 One page, .to be labourer and 
attender. 1594 Daniel Cleop. (1717) 290 Go my Maids, my 
Fortune’s sole Altettders. 1612 Woouall Surg. Mate Wks. 
1653, 342 The allenders of the sick. 1635 Stafford Fern. 
( 74 >rjj/< 18691117 On whose lookes,words, and actions, Modesty 
isadtlligcnt attender. 1681 Glanvh.l Sctddttcismus 1. (1726) 
40 These mischievous spirits.. are more constant Attenders 
.. upon the Actions and Inclinations of such, whose Genius 
and Designs prepare them for their Temptations. 

3 . = Attendant sb. 4. 

1704 J. Blair in Perry Hist. Coll. Arner. Cot. Ch. I. 96, I 
was a constant attender at Councils. 1882 McQueen in 
Mann. Mag. X LV1 .164 Tobacco and pipes are not provided 
. .each attender bringing his own supply. 

t Atte'nder, v. Obs . rare ~ l . [prob. a. F. at - 
tentire in the sense of 'tend, attend to,’ confused 
with the idea of tender : see Texiiku vf] To treat 
with kindly attention or regard. 

155° 3 Decays Eng. in Supptic. 96 Wc desyre you suniwhat 
tu attender the premisses. 

Attending (ate*ndii)V vbl. sb. ff. Attend v. 
+ -1NG 1 .] The action of the vb. Attend : attend¬ 
ance, attention. 

1611 Cotgr., A tt endue. An attendance, or attending. x88o 
Cycles Hum. Exp. vi. 153 Cases .. where the attending 
wholly ceases. 

Attending, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + - ing 2.] 

1 . Listening, attentive. 

159a Shaks. Rout. 4 Jut. 11.n. 167 Like softest Musicke to 
attendingearcs. 1793 Southey Tri. Woman 1X9 Hush'd arc 
all sounds, the attending crowd are mute. 1884 Athenaeum 
27 Sept. 395/2 Defining a mind as an attending subject. 


2 . \\ aiting to do service, ministrant, attendant. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 231 My Loue, thcr Mist res is 

a gracious Moone; .Shee tan attending Slarre). 1720 Pope 
Iliad xxtit. 49 Th' attending heralds .. With kindled flames 
the tripod-vase surround. 

3 . Accompanying in a circumstantial relation ; 
closely consequent. 

1683 Creech Lucretius 1. 13 note , Carles proposes his 
Ambient attending Circle .. to solve the Phenomenon of 
Motion. 1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 12 Oct. 641/1 To lose 
sight of all attending circumstances. 

t Atte ndment. Obs. rare. [a. OF. atendc- 
ment waiting, expectation, f. atendre to Attend: 
see-MENT. I’lit in sense 1 prob. for entendement, 
which in early use embraced the sense of attende - 
meat also: cf. Attend v. IV, and Attknt.] 

1 . Sense, meaning. Cf. double entendre.') 

1430 Lyi>g. Citron. Troy tv. x.vxiv, Therein was double 
atieiidcutcnt, He spake but one and ycl he monte twayne. 

2 . A thing that attends, //. surroundings. 

1646 Sik T. Browne Pseud, lip. 372 He passed his daios 
in tears, and the uncomfortable atlendmcius of hell. 

Attendress (ate ndris\ ? Obs. rare. [f. At¬ 
tendee +-Ess.] A female attendant, a waitress. 

1662 Fuller Worthies (18401 III. 103 A female attendress 
at the table.. applied herself wholly to him. 

Attendure, var. Attaindukk, Obs., attainder. 
Attent (atemt), ppL a. [ad. L. alien Ins, pa. 
pple. of attendcre to Attend ; cf. It. atfento, and 
OF. attentement .] Karnestly or eagerly directed to¬ 
wards the perception of anything : said of the eyes, 
cars, mind, or whole man ; intent, attentive, full of 
attention {lo. upon). 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 25 For al degreys and con- 
<l>cyons of afle crystyn pepulle, and more attente for hy% 
emnyes.. he made meruailous prayers. 1534 More On the 
Passion Wks. 1346 ’i Thoughts vppon with a myndcfull and 
attent myndc. 1535 Cover dale 2 Citron, vii. 15 Mync cares 
shal t>e attente vnto prayer in this place. 1651 11011ms 
l.cviath, \. ii. 6 Long and vehemently attent upon Geo¬ 
metrical! Figures. 1699 Drvdkn Wijes /. 310 A" judges 
on the Inrnch more gracious are, And more attent to brothers 
of the bar. 1867 Bushnli.i. Mor. Uses Dark Th. 132 To be 
alive and thoroughly attent to e\ils about our path. 

t Atte’nt, sb. Obs. Also 3 5 atent(e, at¬ 
tente. [a. OK. atente, now a/ten/e, act of attend¬ 
ing, in various senses 1’r. atenta L. * title n la sb., 
f. fern, of pa. pple. af/entus ^analogous to nouns in 
- dta): see Attknt a. Already in OF. confused 
with entente, an/ente, anti used in senses proper to 
the latter, whence sense 3, the earliest and most 
frequent in Eng.] 

1 . Attention: care, heed. 

1 1450 11 ENRYSoN Mor. Fab. 29 But to the end attent hcc 
tookc no more. 1596 Siknsf.r F. (J. vi. iv 37 And kept her 
shee pc with diligent aitcnt. 1652 Xd ihiam tr. Se/deds 
Mare ( V. 461 After all this attent on his Majeslie*> part, and 
so long deliberation on llieir's. 

2. ?lCxi>ectation. 

c 1430 Seven Sages ' P.! 87 And that wole <lo .so by tuyu 
attente, That no schal nou^t rejreiite. 

3 . Intention, aim. purpose. 

t 1230 .1 Ui r. A 1 .252 AI his attente is uorteunuesineti heorleit. 
1376 E.li. CHds 74 pis ff rate mite is be-gonnen in pis atent. 
a 1400 Vcn*. Myst. 4 Abraham toke with good atent His sum* 
Ysaac. 1450 Mvkc 953 pou .. Leuest also in fulle a tent 
How pat holy sacrament, Is Incite to mon kynne. 

1 Atte’nt, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. attent-dre 
less correctly attemptin' e: sec Arr km rr vi] a riant 
of Attempt. v Cf. account, accompli) 

1620 Quarles Feast // ’onnrst+S With oft-repeated labours, 
oft attented, They .. deepely deln'd the furrow’d sea*. 

Atte’ntat(e. ? Obs. [Variant of Atte.mptatk, 
assimilated to I ..attentatus, and mod.F. attentat.] 

11 . A criminal attempt or assault of any kind. Obs. 
1622 Bacon Hen. IT/, 92 Their detestation of Popular 
Attentates, upon the Person or Atithoritie of l'rincc>. 1691 
Wood Atk. O.ron. 11/316 This most execrable Attentate. 
1721 Strype Eect. Mem. III. xiiii. 354 Commissioners for 
redress of attentates on both sides. 

2 . An attempt to gain an unauthoiized advantage 
in law: sec quot. 

1701 Attkrbury Add. \st Ed. Rights Conroe. 35 An At¬ 
tentat, i. c. a Criminal Endeavour of exerting a Bower, 
which was superseded and laid asleep. 1726 A vI.IFH Parerg. 
100 Attentates, .such Proceedings as are made in a Court of 
Judicature, (pending Suit) and after an inhibition is decreed 
.. Those Things which are done after an Extra-judicial 
Appeal, may likewise be stiled Attentates. 

t Atte*ntate, v. Obs.-° [f. L. attentat ♦: sue 
Attent v. and -ate*.] = Attempt ; * to attempt, 
assay, or prove.' Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

t Attenta tion. Obs. [ad. Iv. a/tcutdtion-cm, 
n. of action f. aftentdre : see Attent vi] = Attempt- 
ation ; 'a trying or essaving.’ Bnllokar 1676. 

<2x670 Hacklt Alp. lUiHiatus i. 99 1 1 ).) The Devil that 
spies the first spark of attentation, and blows it into a flame. 

t Atte ntful, a. Obs. rare. [f. Attent sb. + 
-eul.] Full of attention, attentive. Atte-ntfully 
adv., attentively. 

1513 Douglas sEnris xtn. vili. 13 The gret capitane Knee 
.. Attentfully behaldand euerj* wycht. 

Attentik, obs. form of Authentic. 
Attention tate-njan). [ad. L. attcutidn-em , 
n. of action f. alien dire to Attend. Used by 
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Chaucer in transl. from Hatin, then not found till 
rifioo; not in Fr. till 16th c.] 

1 . The action, fact, or state of attending or giving 
heed; earnest direction of the mind, consideration, 
or regard ; esp. in phr. to pay or give attention. 
The mental power or faculty of attending; esp. 
with attract , call, draw , arrest, fix, etc. 

c 1374 Chaucer Pocth. 11. i. 29 After i>at she hadde gadred 
; . myn attencioun she seide Jrns. *593 Siiaks. Rich. II, 11. 
i. 6 l‘he tongues of dying men Inforce attention. 1667 
Milton /*. /,. t. 618 Attention held them mute. 1771 Junius 
Rett. xlix. 253 The attention I should have paid to your 
failings. 1871 Smiles Charac. i. (18761 21 They still arrc>t 
the attention. 1878 Seeley Stein 111 . 478 lie marked with 
attention all that appeared from other pens. 

b. Metaph. (See quot.) 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xix. <16951119 When the Ideas 
that offer themselves are taken notice of, and, as it were, 
registred in the M emory, it is Attention. 176a Kames Elern. 
Crit. <1833' 483 Attention is that Mate of mind which pro 
pares one to receive impression. 1838 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic xxx. II. 136 Attention is the voluntary direction of 
the mind upon an object, with the intention of fully appre¬ 
hending it. 

2 . Practical consideration, observant care, notice. 

1741 Chemeke. Lett. 77 I. 21? They have attention to 

every thing, and always mind what they are about. 1816 
1 *. Naylor Hist. Germ. 1.11. xv. 775 note. To soften the rude 
maimers of an uncultivated people by a benignant attention 
to their morals. 1881 Daily Tel. 4 May 1 Markets', Oats 
met with a moderate amount of attention at Monday's prices. 

3 . The action of attending to the comfort and 
pleasureof others; ceremonious politeness,courtesy. 
Often in pi. spec. To pay at lent ion or one's atten¬ 
tions to: to court. 

175a Cmksteke. Lett . 285 Ill. 305 Nice and scrupulous, in 
points of ceremony, respect, and attention. 1774 Ibid. 26. 
I. 96 A well-bred man .. takes care that his attentions for 
you be not troublesome. 1849 C. Bronte Shir ley ii. iS To 
4 pay attention,’ as they say, to some young lady. 1855 
Phi.scott Philip II, i. ii. 25 Philip received all the atten¬ 
tions which an elegant hospitality could devise. 

+ 4 . A matter of attention, a consideration, rare. 

1784 J. Barky Led. Art iv. 1848* 156 Distances, lines, 
angles, and other mechanical subordinate attentions. Ibid. 
v. 185 The chiaroscuro and the other attentions of the com- 
position should he calculated. 

5 . ‘A cautionary word used as a preparative to 
any particular exercise or manoeuvre.’ C. James 
Mil. Diet. 'To come, to attention : to assume a pre¬ 
pared military attitude ; so to stairl at attention. 

1820 Com ah '1 >r. Syntax* Consol. 1. 145 He attention's look 
display'd As he was wont on war's parade. 1833 Reg. 
Imtr. Cavalry 1. 10 On the word Attention , the hands are 
to fall smartly upon the outside of the thighs; the right 
heel to be brought up in a line with the left; and the proper 
unconstrained position of a soldier .. resumed. 1870 Daily 
At-tw 1 Oct., Yonder sergeant of Zouaves .. comes promptly 
to attention when an officer addresses him. 

Attentive atentiv), a. (Also 7 attemptive. 
[a. F. attentif, ive 1 6th c. in l.ittie\ perhaps 
altered from the earlier ententifi -ive, after L. at- 
tentus, attentio ; cf. the next word, in which the 
rt/-form appears earlier, and see Kntentive, 1n- 
TKNT1VK, TkNTIVK.] 

1 . Steadily applying one’s mint!, observant facul¬ 
ties, or energies; giving or evincing careful con¬ 
sideration ; intent, heedful, observant. 

[c 1374 Ciiauckr Poe/It. 11. i. 29, 1 was ententif to hcrkcite 
hire.] 1577 Hei.lovves Gneuara's Citron, ro, I admonishe 
..great lordes, to be magnificent in their giftes, and verio 
attemptiuc in their commaundcinents. 1596 Shahs. Merck. 
/*, v. i. 70 Your spirits are attetuiue. 1622 T. Scott AY fg. 
Pismire 41 Diligent and attentate at their wurkes. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 3^4 The news .. to which she was ex. 
ceedingly attentive. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. (A Xeighb. 
viii.(i8?8> 134 A more attentive and devout worshipper was 
not in the congregation. 

2 . Assiduous in ministering to the comfort or 
pleasure of others, giving watchful heed to their 
wishes ; polite, courteous. 

c 1570 Tukbehv. To late friend 1R.1 Beware That you at- 
tcntiuc be on hir. 1709 Add. & Steele Tatter No. 81 p 3, 
f saw most of them attentive to three Sirens. Mint. Very 
attentive to the ladies. 

Attentively, adv. Also 4-6 -ifly, -ifely. 
[orig. a variant of the earlier Ententiyely, assi¬ 
milated to L. attente ; in later usage f. Attentive 
+ Cf. aphet. Tentively.] With attention ; 

with steady application of mind, energies, or senses ; 
with careful consideration ; observantly, hcedfullv. 

1382 Wyclif Joshua xxiL 5 That }e kepen attentifly 1 Vulg. 
attente]., the maundement. 1477 Eahi. Rivers iCaxton* 
Dictes 39 The wyseman thenketh on the wele of his saule 
.. attentyuely. 1659 Gentl. Call. < 1696) 2 A Manual.. fre¬ 
quently and attentively perused. 1790 Boswell Johnson 
(1848) 228/2 He listened to it very attentively. 1876 Green 
Short Hist. vi. § 4 (1882) 312 The physical aspects of society 
were cared for as attentively as its moral. 

Atte ntiveness, [f. as prec. + -ness. Cf. 
the earlier Fntkntivkness, Tkntivkness.] The 
quality of being attentive ; heed, attention. 

1549 Cl 1 a loner tr. Hrasnt. Mortar fine. Eij b, Vouchsafe 
me your cares and attentivenesse. a 1656 Hales Gold. Rent. 
(1688) 31 To have held your attentiveness with new and 
quaint conceits. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 404 Polly 
heard me with more attentiveness than I expected. 

Attently (ate ntli), adv. arch. [f. Attest a.+ 
-LY-.] Attentively, with heed or attention. 


1562 N. Wingate Tractate (1835' 6 To watch attently and 
continuajly upon your flock. 1647 Jkr. Tayi.oh Dissuas. 
Popery ii. (1686) 158 Say your prayers or offices attently, 
reverently and devoutly. 1866 Nkai.p. Seq. <y Hymns 137 
Listen attentlier yet. 

Attenuable (atc-ni/qab’l), a. ? Obs. [f. 1,. at - 
lenud-re to Attenuate : see -bee.] That may be 
attenuated or made thinner. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iii. 29 The attenuable parts 
ascend. 

Attennant fate-niz/jant), a. and sb. Also 8 
-ent. [a. F. attennant, ad. L. atleninintem, pr. 
pple. of attenudre to Attenuate ; see -ant.] 

A. adj. Having the property of attenuating ; 
spec, ill Med. of thinning the humours or secretions. 

1603 I Iolland Plutarch's Mor. 642 (R.) They put into the 
stomach those things that be attenuant. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. floaters 111 . 151 The attenueiit diluting .. qualities of 
the wat^r. 1855 Doran Hanover (X 11 . i. ji [Kringo] root 
was attenuant and deobstruent. 

B. sb. A drug or agent having this property. 
i 72 $ Uuxham in Phil. Pratts. XXXIII. 392 One season¬ 
able vomit. . acting as an Attenuant. 1830 Bindley Xat. 
Syst. Rot. 67 The fruit of.. Belleric Myrobalati is an astrin¬ 
gent, tonic, and attenuant. 

Attenuate (atomiz/j^O, v. [f. L. attenudt- 
ppl. stem of attenudre, f. at- = ad- to + lenudrc to 
make thin, f. tennis thin. Cf. F. at ten uer, 12 th e.] 

1 . To make thin or slender in girth or diameter 
e.g. by natural or artilicial shaping, drawing out, 

wearing down, starving, physical decay). 

1530 Palsgn. 440/1, 1 attenuate, 1 make thynne, Jattenne. \ 
1621 Burton Ana/. Mel. t. ii. in. x. <1651) 111 They cruel fie 
the soul of man, attenuate our bodies. 1668 Cui-i*Ei'PEfi & | 
Coi.k tr. Partita/. Ana/. 1. xvii. 47 l‘hc Ureters in their pro¬ 
gress are not attenuated within, as other Vessels arc. 1794 
Sullivan / 'iew Xat. 1 . 47 This shell also being attenuated 
. .the surface of the earth will tumble in. 1848 Mrs. Jame¬ 
son Sacr. 4* Leg. Art (1850)203 The wasted unclad form 
is seen attenuated by vigils. 1876 Banchoi*t Hist. /'..S'. 
111 . iii. 341 To attenuate them by gently drawing them out. 

2 . 'l*o make Ihin in consistency, to separate the 
particles of a substance, to diminish density, 
rarefy. 

1594 Plat Jcivell-ho. t. 40 Karlh heehtg attenuated becom- 
meth water. 1691 K. Taylor Pehnten's The os. Phil. 187 
The Suns lustre attenuateth the gross air. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. ll r a/ers I. 48 Burning spirit-... are oils attenuated and 
subtilised hy the action of fermentation. 1762 tr. Duhamets 
Hnsb. 1. iii. 5 Salt, for example, may attenuate earth. 1874 
(see At 1 v. scat1 .1> ?.\ 

b. spec. in Med. To render thinner (the humours 
or concretions of the body). 

1533 Ki.yot Cast. Helth it xiv. (R.) Dry ftggcs .. havinge 
power to attenuate or make humours currant. 1605 Timme 
Quersit. 1. xiii. 64 0[y]lc of pepper doth attenuat. .tartarns 
matters in the body. 1797 Downing Disord. Horn. Cattle 
13 These medicines . . powerfully attenuate the doggy dis¬ 
position of the blood. 

3 . fig. 'l*o weaken or reduce in force, effeci, 
amount; in value, estimation ; (obs.) to extenuate. 

, S 3 ° 1 ’ai.suh. 440/1 He hath attenuat my power. 1579 
Lyi.y Ettphnes (Ark* 49 The delightfulncsse ot the one will 
attenuate the tediousnesse of the other. 1 1645 Howei.i. 
Lett. 11650' L335 The Mahometans.. attenuated their num¬ 
bers in Asia. 1660 A. Sidney in EottrC. Eng. Lett. 119 'To 
aggravate that, which he doth intend to attenuate. 2850 (>. 
AY?'. June 15 Some Notes, .intended to attenuate the autho¬ 
rity of the Christian philosopher. 1869 Lecky Ear op. Mor. 

1 . i. 117 To attenuate., his own appetites and emotions. 

4 . intr. To become slender, thinner, or weaker. 

a 1834 Coleridge tin Webstert, The attention attenuates 
as its sphere contracts 

Attenuate (ate 4 niz/ ( ^t , ppl. a. [ad. L. attenu- 
atus, pa. pple. of attenudre: see prec.] Made thin. 

1. Slender, thin ; tapered, reduced to thinness. 

1848 Dana /.ooph . 161 Tentacles numerous, attenuate, 

diaphanous. 1864 Mrs. M. Wood Shad. Ashlydyat ( 1878) 
433 She saw the white and wan face, the attenuate hands. 
1880 Gray Pot. Text-bk. 398 Attenuate, .slenderly tapering 
or narrow. 

2 . Thin in consistency, rarefied ; refined. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 938 Such a rare and attenuate sub¬ 
stance, as is the spirit of living creatures. 1647 H* Moke 
Song of Soul lit. Pref./i The life of the body.. hinders us of 
the sight of more attenuate phantasmes.^ 1879 G. Mlreditm 
Egoist I. xiv. 255 The idea is too exquisitely attenuate. 

Atte nuated, ppl-a- [f- Attenuate v. + -ed.] 

1 . Made thin or slender in girth or transverse 
thickness (by natural shaping, mechanical reduc¬ 
tion, starving, or wasting); tapered off; fine-drawn. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 107 From the basis there issue.. five 
tails of serpents, waved and attenuated. 1742 Young AY. 
Th. 1.179 'the spider’s most attenuated thread. 1840 Hood 
Up A7;/«<*<i 869) 250The venerable pastor thrust his atten¬ 
uated fingers into the flame. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. \. 
(18561 484 As attenuated as parchment. 

2 . Made thin in consistency; rarefied, diluted. 

c 1610 Chapman Hy nine to Hermes 58 Steele., did raise 
.. the attenuated baies To that hot vapor. 1635 N. Carpen¬ 
ter Geog. Del. 11. i.\. 148 The vapours are too much attenu¬ 
ated ana rarifted. 1823 Lamb Elia 1. iii, Attenuated small 
beer. 1874 Moseley Astron. Ixix. 202 A huge ring of at¬ 
tenuated matter. . girds the planeL 1876 M. Davies Unorth. 
Lotul. 74 That most attenuated of all things, the shadow' of 
a shade. 

fg. 1827 Gent. Mag. XCV 11 . it. 494 A more attenuated 
and enlarged standard of thought. 

3 . Weakened in intensity, force, effect, value. 

1828 Carlvle Misc. (18571 1 . 217 A certain attenuated cos¬ 
mopolitanism had taken place of the old insular home feel- 
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| ing. 1882 Manc/t. Guard. 22 Sept. 5 An 'attenuated* or 
modified bacteria. 

+ Attemuater, -or. Med. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-kb L] = Attenuant sb. 

1684 tr. BoneTsMerc. Compit. tit. 89 Decoctions of Guaiacum 
and other attenuaters. 1783 C. Bryant Flora Dixt. 99 
The plant was in high esteem formerly as an attenuates 

Attenuating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. +-ing-.] 
Making thinner; in Med. — Attenuant a. 

1616 SuaFL.& M ARKti. Countr. Farm 552 Such as haue need 
of a fine and attenuating nourishment. 1822 Busrowes 
Cycl. IL 550/1 Caryophyllacea;.. are reckoned astringent, 
.attenuating and detersive. 

Attenuation (ateqriz/^Jbn). [ad. L. attenud- 
tidn-em 7 n. of action f. attenudre to Attenuate : 
see -ATioN. Cf. F. attenuation.'] The action of 
attenuating ; attenuated condition. 

1 . The making thin or slender in transverse mea¬ 
sure ; diminution of thickness; emaciation. 

a 1631 Donne Select. (18401 265 Neither in a superfluous 
and cumbersome fatness, nor in an uncomely.. attenuation. 
1849 M urchison Silnria iii. 60 The omissions of certain dc- 

r osits in some parts, and their attenuation in others. 1870 
)iskaeli Lot hair vi. 20 His stature seemed magnified by 
the attenuation of his form. 

2 . The making less dense ; diminution of density. 

1594 Plai Jcwell-ho. 1. 40 All those elements doo oncly 
differ in attenuation and condensation. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 759 Heat doth. . rarifie that body l/. c. air], and 
by attenuation .. disposeth it for expulsion. 1732 Arhuth- 
sor Rules of Diet 273 The Attenuation of the Aliment 
makes it perspirable. 1873 Waits bevvies' Chan. 576 The 
diminished density, or attenuation of the wort. 

3 . The process of weakening, as if by dilution ; 
diminution of characteristic force. 

1868 M. Pattison At adem. Org. § 5. 149 The process by 
which the results of philosophy arc rendered popular is not 
one of attenuation but of translation. 1882 Alanch, Guard. 
22 Sept. 5 The gradual ' attenuation * of disease germs. 

+ Atte nuative, a. and sb. Med. Obs. [f. L. 
attenuat- (sec Attenuate r.) + -jvk.] A. adj. 
Attenuating, aUennant. B. sb. An attenuating 
agent, an attennant. 

1656 Ridci.ky Pract. Physith 105 The spleen cannot en¬ 
dure Alternatives. 1684 tr. Ponet's Merc. Compit. vi. 211 
Its heat and attemiativc virtue. 

t A*tter, sb. Obs. or dial. Forms ; 1 &tr, 6toi^ 
attor, eettor, 1-6 ater, 1-9 atter: also 3 atterr, 
4 attere, 4 5 attur, hoter, 5 hatter, 5-6 attir, 
5-7 attyr, 6 atir, etter. [Common Tcut.: with 
OF. dtr,titor , at lor, cf. OIIG. ci/ar, cittar , irtod.G. 
citer, OS. it nr, OX. cite, (Sw. clfcr, Da. edder,) 
Du. eyter, et/er. The original long vowel (giving 
ME. oter) has been irregularly shortened in Eng., as 
also in other of the modem languages.] 
f 1 . Poison, venom, esp. that of reptiles. Obs. 
t 1000 Sax. LeecJui. 11 . 112 \ViJ> fleosendum atre & adcum 
ieternum swile. C117S Lamb. Horn. 160 Atter meind mid 
wine. 1377 Lancl. PI. B. mi. 256 Ana utle |>e o)?er.. en* 
nenymeb porgh his attere. e 1400 Dcstr. Troy 111. 920 And 
withdroghe the deire of his dcre attur. 
fg. e 1175 Lamb. /font. 75 pan depliche atter bet bv aide 
dcoucl blou on Adam. ^1230 Auer. R. 80 HabbeO wlat- 
unge of mu 5 e ]>et speoweft ut alter, 
f 2 . Galljy^*. bitterness. Obs. 

a 700 Epinai Gloss. 141, Corpus 297, Pile, Str. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 23 A lutel ater bitteret mucltele suete. 1 1320 
Cast. Lone 1150 Alter heo him dude to drinke i-nieynt w* 
eisil, <*1430 Hymns to / 'irg. (1867) 24, 1 may drede at my 
departyngc pat it wole be attir & ille. 

3 . Corrupt matter, pus, from a sore, ulcer, abscess, 
etc. Still in Sc. and north, dint. 

* 39 * 1 KiivisA Pari A. De I*. R. iv. vii. (1495) 90 Vnkynde 
blood and hoter. 1483 Ca.xton Gold. Leg. 326/1 Of kyr- 
nellys and botches of ni> face.. ratine grete plente of blood 
and atter. 1535 Com:kuale Job ii. 7 And scraped of the 
etter ofl" his sores with a potsberde. 1601 Holland Pliny 
11 . 422 Kars that run attyr. 1643 Horn it Rouotham Gate 
Lang. Unt. xxv. § 318 A green wound . . rotted into a gory 
venemo'is atter. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Atter ox 
Atteril, the matter of a sore..The tongue is said to be 
covered with ‘a dry white atter,’ when furred with fever, 
t A tter, v. Obs. [OF. dtrian, settrian, f. prec.] 
1 . To poison, envenom. Alsoyfc- 
r 885 K. .-Kli ked Oros. hi. ix. § 18 For geaitredum fcesed- 
turn, c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 75 Hore loking.. hore smelling, 
heore feling was al iattret. c 1230 Ancr. R. 84 () 5 er speche 
soiled.. ac peos attre 5 pc heorte & te earen bo^e. 

2 . To mix with gall, embitter. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy vi. 22S6 Or all so myght aunter to atter 
for etier. 

Atter, obsolete form of Ottkk. 
f A ttercop. Obs. or dial. Forms: 1 afctor- 
eoppa, 1-5 attercoppe, 4 atturcoppe, addureop, 
5 attyreopo, -coppe, 6 att-, addircop, 7 atter- 
cob, 9 attercap, 4-9 attercop. [OF. attonoppa y 
f. d/or, attor, poison + coppa, deriv. of cop top, 
summit, round head, or copp cup, vessel; in refer¬ 
ence to the supposed venomous properties of 
spiders. Cf. also Du. spinne-cop 'spider,’ and 
Cob-web, formerly cop-wcbbe ; whence it apj>cars 
probable that the simple was itself = 'spider.’] 
1 . A spider. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 92 \ViJ> attorcoppan bite, a 1250 
Chid 4- .Wight. 600 Wat etestu .. Bute attcrcoppc and fule 
vli^e ? ?c 1350 MS. in A’. Bmune's Chron. (Hearne) Prcf. 
200 An atturcoppe cum owte.. and bote hem by the nckkus 
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.. hat ii. of hem weron deed. 1382 Wyclip Isa, lix. 5 l‘hc 
wehhis of an attercop I1388 an yreyn], a 1400 Mctr. Gloss . 
in Wright's Voc. 177 Aratiea, addurcop. c 1425 Wvntoun 
Cron, vin. xi. 46 Alsa kobbyd in his crope As he had ettyn 
ane attyreope. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 63 The atter- 
coppc. .makithe his nettes to take the fives. 1658 Rowland 
Mouffet's Theat, Ins. 1058 The English [call it] Attercop, 
Spider, Spinner. 1691 Ray N. Countr. I Ids. 139 Attercop. 

2 . fig. Applied to a venomous malignant person. 
i'1505 Kennkdik Flyting 523 Thow ireful!attircop, Pilate, 
apostata. x88i W. Patterson Antrim Gloss. ( 12 . 1 ). S.) 
Attercap, cross-grained, ill-natured person, 4 Ya cross attcr- 
can, ya.* 

3 Misapplied to: A spider's web. 

1530 Palsgr, 193/1 Addircop, or a spinner’s web, araignee. 
1674 Ray N. Countr. li'ds. 3 An Attercob, A Spiders Web. 
Cumberland. 1873 R. Ferguson Cumber Id. Dial. iK. 1 ). S. 1 . 

Attere, ME. coalesced f. at the\ sec At prep. 
Atteril, dial, variant of Atteh sb. 
t Altering, ///. a. Obs, [f. Atteh v. + ixg 2.] 
Poisoning, venomous. 

ri44o Epiph. (Turob. 1841) 134 On face and hondis thei 
had gret nayles And grette homes and atteryng taylys. 

t A tterlich., a. Obs. rare- 1 . [OF. dterUc : 
see Atteh sb. and -ly 1 .] Venomous; bitter. 

c 1050 in Wright Voc. (W.l /414 Gorgotten, Aterlicum o 53 e 
biter, c 1230 Ancr. R. 212 pe atterluche deouel. 

t Airterliclie, adv. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. pree. : 
see -ly 2 .] Bitterly. 

c 1400 St. Alexius (l^aud 463) 143 po she of swounyng ros, 
Attcrliche hir agros. 

tA'tterling. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Atteh sb. -f 
-ling.] A venomous malignant person, a shrew. 

ci43oin Babers Bk. < 1868 > 38 Meekcly pou him answere, 
And not as an attirling. 

t Atterlothe. Herb. Obs. [01;'. at or-, affor- 
tdtfe, f. Atteh sb. + tad hostile.] An antidote to 
poison, an alexipharmic. Applied spec, to several 
different plants: see quot. 

1 1000 Sax. Lceclut. I. 148 Deos wyrt pc man gatli crus, 
& odrum nainan attorlade nemneA c 1000 Au.eric Gloss, in 
Weight Voc. tW.) /133 Veneni/uga, atterlaSe. c 1050 Gloss. 
ibid. /358 Bet tonka, aterlafte. <1220 Ancr. K. 274 (iif hit to 
swud swclle.. drinc heonne attcrTo 5 e. ei25o Voc. Plants 
in Wright Voc. /ss8 Morelia , atterlopc. 

+ Atterminate, v. Obs. rare [f. at ta¬ 
rn indr e : see Attkhmjxk v. and -ate k] Toatier- 
mine. Hence Atterminatsd ///. a. 

1738 Hist. Crt. Excheq. vi. 99 Payments of atterminated 
Debts. 

t Atte rmina tion. Obs. rare- 1 . [n. of action 
f. prec.: sec -ation.] Appointment of a term for 
the payment of a debt; = Attkrminement. 

1738 Hist. Crt. Excheq. v. 100 If he did not pay according 
to the Attermination. , 

Atte'rmine, v. lObs. Also 5 aterrn-. [a. 
OF. atermine-r , ad. L. attermind-re, f. at- = ad- to 
4 - ter mitt are to set bounds to, f. terminus bound, 
limit. See At- fre/A’] To settle the limit or 
term of, fix a future date for; csp. to adjourn pay¬ 
ment of (a debt) till a day fixed, lienee Atte r- 
mining vbl. sb. - next word. 

1413 I .yog. Pytgr. Skwlc v. i. 74 Many honderd yeres.. 
whiche though the noitihre he vnknowen to man, yet it is 
atermyned at a certeyne ende in the si^t of god. 1618 Pulton 
Colt.Stat. 27 F.dw. I, Such as will purchase Attermining of 
their Debts. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet., Attermining the 
granting a time or term for payment of a debt. 

t Atte’rminement. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. AF. 
atterminement, OF. a term-, f. ater miner: see prec. 
and -MEXT.] Adjournment of the payment of a 
debt to a fixed future date. 

11299 Act 27 Edw. t, De Lib. ferqu., Ceux qux voudrount 
purchaser attermynement de lour dettez soyent envoyez al 
irschcqcr.] 1543 Berthklet transl., Suche as wyl purchase 
attermynemente of theyr dettes. 

t A’ttern, a. Obs. or dial. Also 3 hatterno. 
[OE. dtren, xttren , idteni, f. at or ; see Atteh sb. 
and -ex 1.] Venomous, poisonous ; malignant. 

c 9S® Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xii. 34 Cynn a: tern a, hu ma*a 
ge godo spreca? 1205 Lay. 16084 De purh atternc [1250 
hatterne] drench da ;3 seal tpolien. 1868 Halliwell Diet., 
A ttem, fierce, cruel, snarling. Gloucester. 

tA’tterness. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + -ness.] 
Malignity, bitterness. 

c 123 oAncr.E. 196 pe ueond ktmdelichc eggeS us to attcr- 
nesse, as to prude, to ouerhowc, to nnde, & to wrefrSe. 

+ Atte'rr, v. Obs. [a. F. after rc-r ,, or it. at ter r- 
arc, {. Ii to 4 * F. ter re, It. terra, L. terra earth ] 
To bring to the ground, humble. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bart as n. Ded. <1641] 74 Vourrennwn 
alone Atterrs the stubborn and attracts the prone. 1614 
Bethulian iv. 2 Judith the while, trils Rivers from her eyes, 
Atterrs her knees. 

t A'tterrate, v. Obs. if. a. atterrare *to fill 
or clam vp with earth* (Florio 1598), f. a to + 
terra earth. Cf. O F. aterrer, aterrir in same sense.] 
To fill up with earth, esp. with alluvial earth. 

1673 Ray Jonm. Low Countr. 7 Killing up and alternating 
(to borrow that word of the Italians) the skirts and bor¬ 
ders of the Sea. 1757 Da Costa in Phil. Trans. U 234 If 
these effects proceed from local deluges, recedings of the 
sea, gulphs atterrated, etc. 

tAtterra’tion. Obs. [n. of action f. prec.: see 
-ation.] The action of filling up with earth ; the 
washing up of alluvial soil. 
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1686 Plot Staffordsh. 113 All valleys rise by alternation, 
i. c. by 12arth continually brought down from the tops of 
Mountains by Rains and Snows. 17x3 Dekham PhysVTheol. 

53 No accidental Currents and Attcrrations of the Waters 
themselves .. could ever have made or found so long and 
commodious Declivities and Channels. 1757 Da Costa in 
Phil. Trans. L. 235 Producible by local deluges, a tier ra¬ 
tions. 

t A*ttery, a'ttry, a. Obs. or dial. Forms : 
2-3 attri, 3 attri3, 3-6 attrie, 4 attre, 4-5 at- 
tr y(e> 5"9 attery. [f. Atter sb. +-YE] 

1 . Venomous, poisonous. 

C 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 152 Gif hwa mid his fet of step# 
tettrifc bansnacan. c 1220 Jlaii Meid. 15 Fare wen idrencte 
of an attri haliwei. c 1230 Ancr. K. 288 His ted beod attrie, 
ase of ane wodc dogge. 

2 . Mixed with gall, bitter, lit. and Jig. 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 188 pet attri drunc pet me 3ef him, peo 
him purste o rode. Ibid. 190 pauh hit punche attri, hit is 
pauh healuwinde. 

3 . Malignant, malicious, spiteful. 

c 1200 Okmin 9785 A!! fulle off attrn lund And ftillc of 
hitterr spaiehe. c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. .» 509 Thanne 
cometh of ire attry anger. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
493 With ntrie visage and with glowrand ene. 1868 IIalli- 
vvkll Did., Attery, irascible, choleric. I Vest. 

4 . Full of morbid or bloody matter. 

iS 35 Stewart Cron. Stot. III. 431 With hludie woundis 
so attrie and rcid. 1868 Halliwell Diet., Attery, puru. 
lent. East. 

Attest (atest), v. [a. F. afteste-r. OF. at ester, 
ad. L. at testa -ri t f. at- -- ad- to 4- testd-ri to bear 
witness, f. testis witness.] 

1 . trans. To bear witness to, affirm the truth or 
genuineness of; to testify, certify. Const, simple 
obj ., subord. cl., inf, phr., or absol. 

1596 Spenser /•'. Q. ti. i. 37 Live thou ! and to thy mother 
dead attest That cleare she dide from blemish criininall. 
1667 Milton /'. L. ix. 367 'l‘hy conMancic .. who can know, 
Not seeing thee attempted, who attest? 1718 Pope Iliad 
ui. 569 Ve Trojans .. Hear and attest ! 1725 Odyss. xix. 

211 Idomeneus, whom Ilian fields attest Of matchless deed. 
1875 J. Cukiis Hist. Eng. 1S4 The merit of the English ; 
bowmen .. is strongly attested by Froissart, 
b. formally (<7.) by signature, {b. 1 by oath. 

1665 Manley Grot ins' Loto-C. Wars 463 The puhliek In¬ 
struments of this League., were solemnly attested with 
puhliek Joy. 1670 Mii.ton Jlist. Eng. w. <1831* 262 For 
fear or ho|>e of reward they attested what was not true. 
1708 Swifi Bickers tajl Dot. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 163, I will assert 
nothing here, bm what I dare attest. 1836 [see Atii-.sh- r|. 

2 . transf of things: To be evidence or proof of, 
testify to, vouch for. 

1599 Siiaks. Hen. V. 1. Clio. 16 Since a crooked Figure 
may Attest in little place, a Million. 1794 Sullivan Vino 
Nat. II, Physical appearances attest the high antiquity of 
the globe. 1876 Green Short Hist. i. § 4 11882) 37 Forty- 
live works remained after his death to attest his prodigious 
industry. 

3 . intr. To bear witness, testify to. 

1672 Wilkins Mat. Retig. 302 To the reasonableness of 
this, several of the widest heathens have attested. 1875 
Scrivener Led. Grk. Test. 15 The principal witnesses 
which attest to it. 

4 . trans. To call to witness, arch, or Obs. 'So 
in Fr.) 

1606 Shaks. 77 *. <V Cr. n. ii. 132 But l attest the gods, 
your full consent Gaue wings to my propension. 1796 T. 
Jefferson in Sparks Corn Anter. Kcv. 0853* IV. 48^, 1 
attest everything sacred and honorable to the declaration. 
x88o Black moke AT. A tierley III. i. 8 Flaml>oroiigh had 
called to witness Filey, and Filey had attested Bridlington. 

5 . To put (a man) on his oath ; teehn. among I 
* Friends,’ to put him on his solemn declaration. 

x68< Cot. Records Penn. 1 .148 It was against their methods 
to take an Oath, but if he pleased to be atiested, according 
to y* Laws of the Province, they would attest him. Ibid. 
Then he was attested thus : Thou dost Solemnly declare in ' 
y* Presents of God, and before this board, that thou will 
truly and Jostly performe y* office of y- King's Collector. 
1812 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. IX. 153 '1 hey are to be 
attested according to the following form .. I, A. B. do make 
oath, etc. 

Attest 'ate - st\ sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . Evidence, testimony, witness. 

1606 Siiaks. Tr.ff Cr. v. ii. 122 A credence in my heart 
j .. That doth inuert th* attest [Folio that test] of eyes and 
! cares. 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep.K 1650) 143 Nor will the 
attest or prescript of Philosophers .. be a sufficient ground. 
1830 Worosw. Egypt. Maid, Here must a high attest be 
given, What Bridegroom was for her ordained by Heaven. 

2 . Attesting signature, attcslation. 

1649 Ski.ukn Laws Eng. n. Pref. (1739) 6 The attests of 
1 the King’s Chaplain and his Scribe, do shew also that they 
were not all Members of the House of Lords. 

Attestable (atc-stab’l), a. [f. as prec. + -able.] 
That may be attested or borne witness to. 

1768 Wales in Phil. Trans. LX. 108 Circumstances .. at- 
tesiable by too great a cloud of witnesses to he disputed. 

Attestant (atc-stant), ///. a. and sb. [ad. J,. 
attestdnt-em, pr. pple. of attestdri to Attest : sec 
-ant.] K.pft.adj. Attesting, bearing witness. 

B. sb. One who attests (by signature), an attestcr. 

1880 H. Coote Gild ofK nts. 8, A MS. deed to which these 
knights are attestants. 

+ Atte'state, sb. Obs. rare ; also 7 -at. [f. E. 
at festal- ppl.stcm of attestdri to Attest: see -ate 1 .] 
An attestation, testimony, proof. 

1630 Loro Banians Ep.Ded., Ia;i it be an attestale of my 
acknowledgments to you. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt. f*\ 

Pa mass. 134 The true attestat of Guicchardin .. that it is 
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more usual for an officer to run hazard, then for a merchant 
to break. 

t Atte'state, V. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. as prec.: sec 
-ATE-k] To attest. 

1652 Sparkk Print. Devot. (1663) 323 Which the sacred 
Scripture most contracts, and be^t attestates. 

Attestation (tvttstfi-Jan). [a. F. attestation , 
ad. L. attestdtidu-cm, n. of action f. attestdri to 
Attest : see -ation.] 

1 . The action of bearing witness; the testimony 
home; evidence, proof. 

1598 Florio Testatione, an attestation or bearing whites. 
1631 Massinger Bcleere as yen list 11. ii, The reasons this 
man urges To prove bymselfe Antiochus .. And the at¬ 
testation of his enntriemen. 1788 Run Ad. Powers 1. v. 
524 No necessary truth can have its attestation from expe¬ 
rience. 1869 Goui.hukn Purs. Holiness iv. 31 lie wrought 
every sort of cure in attestation of his claims. 

b. Formal testimony or confirmation by signa¬ 
ture, oath, etc.; csp. the verification of the execu¬ 
tion of a deed or will by the signature of the 
testator in the presence of witnesses. 

1674 Ch. Crt. of Rome 13 That strange Solemnity of At¬ 
testation, the appreeaiing Destruction to those of his Family. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. II. 307 The last requisite to the 
validity of a deed is the attestation, or execution of it in the 
rcsence of witnesses. 1824 W. Irving T. Tear. II. 13, 1 
owed down, and kissed the turf, in solemn attestation of 
my vow. 1858 Lu St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop, Law 
xvm. 136 The attestation should be .. in this form: — Signed 
by the above-named testator, in the presence of us present 
at the same time, who have hereunto signed our names, 
t 2 . The action of calling to witness. Obs. 

1547 Homilies u (W Swearing Gjb, When men make 
faithful promises with attestation of the name of God. 1741 
Biiitkrton in Oldys Eng. Stage vi. 91 In Swearing or .. 
Attestation of any Thing to the Verity of what you say. 

3 . The administration of an oath, e.g. of the oath 
of allegiance to a military recruit. 

1812 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. IX. 153 They arc to re¬ 
ceive pay from the date of their attestation. 1S44 Regal. 4- 
Ord. Army 307 Showing the date and term of his enlist¬ 
ment, and of his attestation. 

Attestative (atestativL a. [f. E. attestdt- 
ppl. stem of attestdri to Attest: see -atjvk.] 
Of the nature of, or pertaining to, attestation. 

<1 1832 lb ntiiam Whs, 11838 I.374 Attestative satisfaction : 
arising from establishing truth by evidence against a false 
statement prejudicial to one. 1827 f. Taylor Transm. 
Ane. />£i. <1859* 207 Mutually attestative evidence of thou¬ 
sands of witnesses. 

Attestator ^artusU 7 ;, Oi). ? Obs. [n. of agent 
after L. analogies (ef. It. attestatore, FIorieL f. L. 
attestdri : sec Attest v. and -or.] - Attest EH. 

1598 Florio, Tcstatore, a witnes, an attestator, a testifier, 
1789 in J. Downes Rose, Angt. 16 The persons whom the 
clergyman mentioned as attestators to his character. 

Attested atc st< d\ ppl. a. [f. Attest v. + 
-ed.] .Sworn, vouched for, certified, proved. 

1611 Cotck., At teste, attested, protested, avouched, af¬ 
firmed. 1711 F. Fuller Mcd.Gymu. 86 Its effects .. are 
numerous, and some of'em very well attested. 1873 Trin. 
iram Moab vii. 116 An attested friend of these gentlemen. 

Attester, -or (fite-sto.!, -^j>, [f. as prec. 4 

-eh 1 , -oh.] One who attests, bears witness, or 
vouches for. 

1598 Florio, Testa trice, a woman witnes, or attester. 
1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 11665! 226 Suspicion of deceit of 
sight or imagination in the Attestors. 1705 Stanhope 
Paraphr. II. 607 Credible Attestors of it to Others. 1836 
T. Davies in Brit. Annual 322 The mode of attesting an 
agreement, where the attestor could not write his name. 

Attesting (ate stiqT vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 4- 
-ixrjl.] Attestation. 

i66x Sanderson E/isc. 19 For the attesting of any other pari 
of Kcclesiastical Story. 1663 Geki5If.rO//mav7i 1664147 In the 
attesting cf Bills .. not to pass his eyes slightly over them. 

Attesting,///, a. [f. as prec. +-inc-.] That 
bears witness to; .that calls to witness {obs.). 

1720 Pope Iliad xvm. 587 Alternate each th’attesting 
sceptre took. 1725 — Odyss. xiv. 176 What I speak attest¬ 
ing Heaven has heard, a 1859 De Ouiscey. Wks. XIII. 
310 Under the attesting record of Pope's own sign and seal. 

Attestive (ate*stiv), a. rare. [f. as prec. 4 * 
-i ve.] Attesting, furnishing evidence. 

1859 in Worcester. 

Attestment (ate stment). rare. [f. as prec. 4- 
-51 ent.] Attestation, testimony, proof. 

1850 Nealk Median*. Hymns 155 Thus they gain their true 
attestment As the people’s chiefs in fight. 
tAtte x, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. attexfre, f. 
at- - ad- to + texere to weave.] To weave on, add. 

1654 Keek in Sir T. Broivne's Re/ig. Med .To Rdr. (1672)71 
The bookseller would not be denied these notes toattex to it. 

Atteyn, -ant, -xnent, obs. fif. Attain, etc. 
Attic (rc'tik), a. and sbd [ad. L. At tints, Gr. 
’A TTitcos of Attica.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to Attica, or to its capital 
Athens; Athenian. Formerly - Greek. 

1599 Broughton's Lett. 46 Vnu. .that arrogate to your selfe 
the Atticke Science l/>. knowledge of Greek]. 1607 Dkkker 
hints. Conjur. (1842) 75 No Atticke eloquence is so sweete. 
1835 Thirlwall Greece 111 . xviii, A wooden theatre still 
sufficed for the Attic drama. 

2 . Having characteristics peculiarly Athenian; 
hence, of literary style, etc.: Marked by simple 
and refined elegance, pure, classical. Attic salt or 
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wit (L. sal Atlicum) : refined, delicate, poignant 
wit. Attic faith : inviolable faith. 

1633 Bait. Lutzen in Hart. Misc . tMalh.) IV. 185 Written 
in a stile so attick .. that it may well be called the Trench 
Tacitus. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. 11. 85 While Roman Spirit 
charms, and Attic Wit. 1760 Stekne Tr. Shandy V. iii, 
Triumph swam in my father's eyes, at the repartee: the 
Attic salt brought water into them. 1830 T. Hamilton Cyr. 
Thornton <18451 49 The true attic pronunciation inculcated 
in Mrs. Blenkmsop's academy. 1864 M. Arnold in Cornh. 
Mag. Aug. 164 Well, but Addison'* prose is Attic prose. 

3 . Attic base in Arch. : a base used for Ionic, 
Corinthian, and occasionally for Doric columns, 
consisting of an upper and lower torus divided bv 
a scotia and two lillets. Attic order: a square 
column of any of the five orders. 

[1563 Shute Archit. K iiij a, That piller which Vitruuius 
nanicth Atticurga or Attica.] 1601 Holland Pliny xxxvt. 
xxiii, Pillars .. of the Attickc fashion .. be made with foure 
comers, and the sides are equall. 1727 51 Chambers Cycl. 
s,v.. The Attic is the most l^eautiful of all the bases. 1823 
P. Nicholson Tract. Build. 493 The base is attic, as it is 
in most of the Roman antiques. 

B. sb. 1 A native of Attica, an Athenian (author). 
1699 Bentley Phal. y^o A lime when the Atiicks were as 
unlearned as their neighbours. 

Attic (artik\ sb .' 1 orig. adj.). [a. F. Atti</ue, 
ad. L. Attic us : see prec.] 

1 . A decorative structure, consisting of a small 
order (column and entablature) placed above an¬ 
other order of much greater height constituting 
the main fa9adc. This was usually an Attic order, 
with pilasters instead of pillars; whence the name. 

[1676 Fembikn Princ. Archit. 481 Nous appellons aussi 
Attiquc dans nos bastimens un ordre que 1’on met sur uu 
autre beaucoup plus grand .. Ce petit ordre n'a ordinairc- 
ment ([lie des Pilastres d'une fa£on particuliere, qui est a la 
inaniere Ailique dont le nom luy a est<? doime.] 1696 {not 
in ed. 1678) Phillips, Attick, we call Attick in our Building* 
a little Order plac'd upon another much greater : for that, 
instead of Pillars, this Order has nothing Liu Pilasters of a 
particular Fashion and Order which is call'd Attick. 1760 
Rapkr in Phil. Trans. I I. 804 The height of the attic (in 
the Pantheon 1 al>ove the cornice it stands upon, is 27 feet 
2'i inches. 1874 J. Fkrgusson St. Paul s in Conti nip. A\t». 
t >ct. 750 The introduction of an Attic over the main Order. | 

2 . allrib. quasi-rt<//. in Attic storey: originally > 
the space enclosed by the structure described in | 
prec. sense; hence, the top store)' of a huilding, 
under the beams of the roof, when there are more 
than two storeys above ground. So attic-jloor , 

• room, etc. 

1724 1 )e Foe, etc. Tour C>t. Brit. (1769 I. 74 The Rustic 
and Attic Stories are 12 Feet high each. 1769 Phil. Trans. 
LIX. 72 They have no Attic story, only ware.houses, and 
one floor over them. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Pcs. 1. iii, The 
attic floor of the highest bouse. 

3 . The highest storey of a house, or a room in it; a 
garret. Humorously , the 'upper storey,* the brain. 

1817 Byron Beppo xxv, His wife would mount, at times, 
her highest attic. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 464 Be¬ 
taking himself with his books to a small lodging in an attic. 
1870 Alford in Life 11873* 467 Tolerably we!! all day, hut 
the noise in the attic unremoved. 

t A ttical, A*ttican, a. Obs. rare ; = Attic a. 

a 1660 Hammond Serm. 12 t\ The common Atiical .de¬ 
ception of it. 1610 Healey tr. fives* Comm. St. Aug. City 
of God 11620) 75 Gellius (not Aulus with the Attican nights*. 

tAtti'Ce, v. Obs. Forms: 5 atyse, -ise, 6 
attisc, -yse, -ice. [a. OF. atisier, - icier, Ac her 
mod. attiser ), cogn. with Fr. atizar , Sp. atizar , 
Pg. atizar, It. attizare late L. or Romanic *at- 
titicire, lit. ‘ to put the brands of a fire closer 
together,* f. at- = ad- ioclilio brand. See At- 
prefA Cf. Entice.] To stir up, instigate, urge to 
a course of action ; to gain over, allure, entice. 

c 1450 Merlin xxi. 366 He hath meat ised to bataile, 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xii. 46 Crye mercy vnto the goddis. .atyse 
and drawe theym by sacrifyces. 1509 Barclay Ship 0/ 
Footes (1570) 245 Thou niakext youth such as thou doest 
attice To lest the vertue of manhood. 1557 Pavnell Bar¬ 
clay s Jn^urth 50 Attysed to the prodycion of their master. 

t Attl'cement. Obs. rare- 1 . In 5 atyse-. 
[a. OF. atisement (13th c. in Littre), f. atisier : see 
prcc. and -ment.] Instigation, enticement. 

1482 Caxton Gold. Leg. 248/4 By thatysement of the 
deuyll he had his wyf suspecte of a knyghte. 

Atticism cctisiz’m). [ad. Gr. ’A mxitT/ioy.] 

1 . Siding with, or attachment to. Athens. 

1628 Hobbes Thucyd. vm. xxxvin.Tydeus and his accom¬ 
plices were put to death for atticism. 1837 Tiurlwall 
Greece IV. xxxi. 188 The charge of Atticism. 

2 . The peculiar style and idiom of the Greek 
language as used by the Athenians ; hence , re¬ 
fined, elegant Greek, and gen. a refined amenity of 
speech, a well-turned phrase. 

1612 T. James Corrupt. Script, it. 68 Which yet for the 
stile and Atticisines comes a great deale short of Baronius 
commendation. 1642 Milton Apol Sinect. Wks. 1851, 268 
They made sport, and I laught, they mispronounc't and I 
mishk’t, and to make up the atticisme, they were out, and 
I hist. 1792 Newcome Eng. Bible Trans. 279(1’.) An ele¬ 
gant atticism which occurs [in] Luke xiii. 9. 1813 Examiner 
10 May 298/1 Such a man would accuse Thucydides of false 
grammar on account of his atticisms. 

Atticist (artisist). [ad. Gr. *Attikktt-tis : see 
-1st.] One who affected Attic style. 

1835 Penny Cycl. 111.63/1 The name of Atticisls was given 
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to this artificial class of writers. 1881 Athenaeum 2 Apr. 
461/3 Phrynichus, the second century Atticist. 

Atticize (artisaiz), v. [ad. Gr. ’ArTurifca': see 
-IZE.] Hence Atticiuing vbl . sb. and ppl. a. 

1 . intr. To side wilh or favour Athens. 

*758 'V. Smith Thucyd. vm. <R.» Put to death .. for atti- 
cizing. 1849 Grotk Greece 11. liv. VI. 618 The Thebans de¬ 
stroyed the walls of Thespiae .. on the charge of atticizing 
tendencies. 

2 . To affect Attic style ; to conform to Athenian 
or (in wider sense) Greek habits, modes of thought, 
etc. a .intr. b. trans. ; whence At ticized///. a. 

1610 Healey tr. I r roes' Comm. St. Aug. City0/God 116201 
651 Pherecratcs, a man wholly atlieizing. 1669 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles 1. 1. ii. 9 What is Plato hut Moses Atlieizing? 1846 
Grotk Greece 1. xi. I 277 '1 he Atticised worship of the Eleu- 
sinian Demcter. 

t Atti guons, a. Obs. [f. h. attigu-us (f. at- 
tingfre: see Attinge) + -ops.] Touching, con¬ 
tiguous. 1672 in Coles. 1721 in Bailey. Not in J.) 
Hence Atti gmonsness, in Bailey 1731. 
t Attrncture. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. incd.L. at- 
tinctura , f. altinctus , erroneous Iatinization of OK. 
afteint.] •= Attaintuke. 

91580 J. Hookf.R Sir P. Carezo in Arch.rot. XXVIII. 128 
Whether anye attincture, statute, or alycnacion were made 
by anye of the auncesters of this gentleman. 

t A'ttinency. Obs. [f. L. uttincnt-cm belong¬ 
ing to, pr. pple. of alt in ere to hold on to, Wong | 
to, relate to: sec -ency.] The quality of belong- ! 
ing to; relationship. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry ti. v. 1660164 In Attinency we be , 
distinguished in Consanguinity and Affinity. 

1 * Attinge, Obs. [ad. L. atlingere to touch 
on, f. al- ~ ad- to + langire to touch. Cf. Attain, 
in origin the same word.] 

1 . To touch upon, come in contact with. 

1656 Blount G los sag r., Attinge, lu touch lightly or softly ; 
to mention or handle briefly, to reach to, to arrive or come 
to. 1657 Tomlinson Kenous Disp. 534 It hclpsand delights 
all part* it attinge*. 1666 J. Smith Old Age ed. 2» 78 Be- 
cause they [the teeth] might the better attinge one another* 
bodies. 1742 in Bailey Ifroin Blount). 

2 . To touch in relationship. 

a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. tv. 1677* 202 The Con¬ 
sanguinity standing betwixt Bothwell and his wife .. they 
mutually attinging others in the fourth degree. 

3 . To affect, influence. 

1640 Hr. Reynolds Of Passions xxxii. 11826 VI. 247 The 
pollution of the soul .. attinging the ultimate disposition of 
the Body. 

t Atti'ngence. Obs. [f. L. attingent-em : sec 
Attingent and •exck.] Kffeet, influence, inci¬ 
dence of one thing upon another. 

1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles 111 . 47 There is no executive 
power in God distinct from his Wd : hi* concurse in regard 
to its active attiugeiice is no more than his simple volition. 

t Atti’ngency. Obs. [f. as prec.: see -ency ] 
Attingent quality ; effective contact, operation. 

1642 tr. Antes' Marrow Div. 32 A passive attingency nf 
the Divine will. 1675 Baxter Cath. Thcol. 1. nt. viiL 28 We 
must call ourselves Patients, and think of the Attingencvof 
his Active essence with its effects, by some Analogic of Cor¬ 
poreal Atiingency, contact, and impressed moving force. 

t Atti'ngent, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. attingent- 
em, pr. pplc. of attingere : see Attinge.] A., adj. 
Touching, in contact. 33 . sb. That Yvhich comes 
in contact. 

1578 Banister Hist. May t. 37 The sides arc attingent 
to the sides of y« vj and iiij bones [of the foot). 1657 Tom¬ 
linson Renons Disp. 302 With hard pricks it punges its 
attingent*. 

Attir, -ling, variants of Attkr, -:.ix<;. 
f| Attirail, attir al. Obs. [F. attirail, f. alti- 
rier Attike vd + -ait, repr. L. ♦ dculum, as in guber- 
nacu/um, gouvcrnail.] Apparatus, gear. 

1611 Cotcr., A ttelcments, th’attirals, harnesses, geeres or 
furniture, belonging to draught horses, or oxen. 1790 Roy 
in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 160 The whole attiraij was trans¬ 
ported from place to place, in a four-wheeled spring carriage. 

Attire (ataRu), vA Forms: 3-5 atire, 4-6 
atyre, 6-7 attyre, 4- attire. See also aphet. 
Tike v.~ [a. OF. alire-r, earlier atirier to arrange, 
ut into order, array, equip, dress, deck, cogn. w. 
r. atieirar, formed on the phrase a tieira , OF. 
a tire * into row or order,* f. Pr. tieira ( teira , tier a), 
It. tier a, OF. tire {tie re), row, rank, order, series, 
suite, train ; of uncertain origin : see Tier. 

(See article by H. Nicol in Trans. Philot. Soc. (Pror. 19 
Dec. 1879'. Connexion Yvith OHG. start ‘beauty, adorn¬ 
ment/ is still doubtful. ] 

+ 1 . To put in order, put lo rights. Obs. 

1330 R. Bhunne Chron. 10 Into waise j> a m fro he tom- 
bled top ouer taile. His knyghtis vp him lyft, and did him 
eft atire. c 1400 Destr. Troy v. 2013 J>ai.. knitten \*p J?e 
saile, AtYTit |>e tacle. 

12 . To prepare, equip, fit out. Obs. 

1330 R. Brusne Chron. 207 What dos )>e Kyng of France? 
atires him gode nauie [Langtoft, attyre sa uavye). a 1440 
ipomydon 535 Tumementis atyred in the felde, a M. armed 
with spere and shelde. 

f 3 . To equip (the person, a horse) : a. for war: 
To arm. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. 547 & newe knifes made, & armede & 
attired hom, & hor bedes 3eme hade. 91400 Destr. Troy 
vii. 2995 A palfrav of prise, prudly atyrit. 1593 Drayton 


ATTIHED. 

Eel. iv. 99 That did streight Limbs in sinbl>om Steele 
attire. 

b. with dress or clothing: To dress, adorn, array. 
(Now only literary, and chiefly ref. and pass.) 

c 1350 Will. Pal erne 170s Sche . /borwed boi^es clones & 
talliche hire a-tyred ti^tli perinne. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 
cviii. 145 And atyred hem selff with thaire riche and fresshe 
atyre. 1526 Tindale i Pet. iii. 5 After this manner in the 
olde tyme did the Yvholy wemen .. tyre them selves. 1593 
Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI. n. iv. 109 It will liang vpon my richest 
Robes, And shew it selfe, attyre me how i can. 1699 
Drydkn/W. <V Arc. in. 6^ His shoulders large a mantle did 
attire. 1859 Tennyson Enid 770 To greet her thus attired. 
C. To dress (the head, mostly of women), arch, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy viL 3026 The here atiret in tressis trus- 
set full faire. 1595 Spenser Amoreiti xxxvii, Her golden 
tresses, She doth attyre vnder a net of gold. 1611 Bible 
2 Kings ix. 30 Shee painted her face, and tyred her head, 
and looked out at a window. 1859 Tennyson Enid 62 This 
too the women who attired her head.. Told Enid. 

f 4 . To ‘dress’ venison for food. Obs. 

' c 1320 Sir Tristr. t. xliii, Vond lith a best unflain, Atire 
it as thou wold. 

t Atti*re, vA Obs. [a. F. attire-r\ f. a to + 
tirer to draw.] To draw to itself, attract, 

1549 C11 alonek Erasm. Moriar Euc. Tijb, The myght of 
God .. ravisheth and attyreth all thyngs to itself. 

Attire' atai'S'j'), sb. Forms: 3“4atyr, 4-7atir(e, 
atier, 5-6 atyre, 6-7 attyre, 4- attire, [f. At¬ 
tire v. 1 ] (With the senses cf. Apparel, Array.) 
f 1 . Equipment of man or horse, outfit for Yvar. 
1250 Lay. 3275 Mid his fourti enisles, and hire hors and 
hire atyr. £1350 Will. Palerne 1147 Alle tristy atir pat to 
batayle longed. (*1440 Sir Isunib. 413 Alle the atyre that 
fclle 10 a knyghte. 

1 2 . Personal adornment, or decoration; ‘ get up.’ 
Also Yvith an ornament. Obs. 

1382 Wvclif Ezck. xxiii. 40 Ourned with wommans atyre 
[Vulg. mundo muliebri\. 1568 Bible Bishops’) /xo w iii. 
18 The gorgiousne.sse of y attyre about their feete. 1621 
Moli.e Camerar. Liv. Lib. iv. vi. 240 Dressings, bracelets, 
and attires. 1642 Fi ller Holy 4- Prof. St. v. i. 358 Com- 
mouly known by her whorish attire : As crisping and curling. 

3 . Dress, apparel. 

c 1300 A*. Atis. 173 Ladies and damoselis.. In faire atire. 
*393 Langl. P. PI. C. iii. 15 To telle of hure atyre * no tyme 
haue ich nouth. 1553 'i‘. WiusoN Rhct. Pref. Aiijb, Hav. 
ing neither liouse to shruude them in, nor attyre to clothe 
their backes. 1601 Shahs. Jnl. C. 1. i. 53 And do you now 
put on your best attyre? And do you now cull out a Holy- 
day? 1767 Fordyce: Serin. I "ng. IVom. i. ii. 73 They plead 
religious principles for the form of their attire. 1859 Geo. 
Ft iot A. Bede 62 The most conspicuous article in her attire 
was an ample checkered linen apron, 
t b. (with pi.) A dress. Obs. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. I ret. in Hoi ins It. 11. 130/1 Awaie 
with his English attires, and on with his brogs, his shirt 
and other Irish rags. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. lxxix. § 5 
Threescore and seuen Attires of Priests. 1787 Miss Bur¬ 
ney in Diary tf Lett. Ill. 367 Two new attires, one half, 
the other full dressed. 

+ 4. Iicad-drcss, head-gear; spec, (in 1 6 - 17th c.) 
a head-dress of women. Also aphet. Tike. Obs. 
(In this sense fancifully connected Yvith tiara.) 

(*1380 Sir Fcrumb. 3704 Helm & heued wy)> al be atyre 
In-to feld it fle;. 1483 Cath. Angl., Atyre of b* hede, 
tiara. 1530 Palsgr. 195/2 Atyre for a gentilwomans heed, 
a tour. 1583 BauingtoN Commandm. 1590)275 The brace¬ 
lets and the bonets, the attires of the head and the slops, 
the headbands, etc. 1611 Rich Hottest. Age (1844) 37 
These Attyre-makers that within these forty yeares were 
not knowue hy that name, and hut riowe very lately they 
kept their lowzie commoditie of periwygs, and their other 
monstrous attyres, closed in boxes, they might not be seene 
in open show. 

5 . Venery and Her. The * head-gear* of a deer. 
1562 Leigh Annorie (1597) 52 Hcrenueth his attire euerie 
year. 16x0 Guillim Heraldry m. xiv. 1727 Bradley Earn. 
Diet. s. v., The Heralds call the Homs of a Stag or Buck 
his Attire. 1736 Dale in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 384 The 
Present which I herewith make you, is the Head, or rather 
the Attire (as it is called in Heraldry! of the Moose-Deer. 
1857 Erasers Mag. LVL 211 The terms for the attire of a 
Buck, according to the old woodmen, are the bur, the beam, 
the brow-antlier, the back-antlier, the advancer, palm, and 
spellers or spillers. 

f 0 . The furniture (of a house). Obs. 
c 1325 Metr. Horn. 86 A pouer hotis was son purvaide, 
And pouer atir tharin was layde. 

1 .Jig. The plants which clothe and deck the 
earth ; the covering of animals, esp. when beauti¬ 
ful ; the external smroundings, ‘apparel* or 'garb* 
of anything immaterial. 

1610 Guillim Heraldty in. x. 148 Choisest attires of the 
Garden. 1647 Cowley Mistr. Weeping i, Let not ill For¬ 
tune see Th’ attire thy sorrow wears. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vii. 501 Earth in her rich attire Consummate lovly smil'd. 
1708 Coleridge Anc. Mar. iv. iii, Within the shadow' of the 
snip I watched their rich attire .. Ibey coiled and swam, 
and every track Was a flash of golden fire, 
t 8. In plants: The name given by Grew to the 
parts within the floral leaves or corolla, especially 
the stamens {se mini form attire ), and the florets of 
ihc disk in Composite floYvers {florid attire). Obs. 

1671 Grew Anal. Plants 1. v. (1682135 The Flower. The 
general parts whereof are most commonly three; sc. the 
Enipalement, the Foliation , and the Attire. Ibid. 37 The 
Attire , 1 find to be of tw'o kinds, Scminifonne and ttorid. 
1676 Ibid. iv. 11. i. §3 In all Flowers with the Florid Attire, 
as of Marigold, Daisy and the like. 1725 in Bradley Fain. 
Diet. s. v. 1751 in Chambers. Cycl. s. v. [from Grew]. 

Attired (atai»*jd), ppl. a. [f. Attire v. + -ed.] 
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fl. Equipped, furnished, fitted out, prepared. Obs. 
1330 R. Brvnnk Citron. 148 A schip |>cr was of l^ondon, 
ricFiely atired (Langtoft, de riche atiffemeut], c 1485 
Digby Myst . (1882) m. 360, I am a-tyred in my tower to 
lempt you |>is tyde. 

2 . Dressed, clad. 

c 1350 Wilt. Patcruc 3043 pc clergie .. rijt gailiche atyred. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. 111. 30 Why art thou thus attir’d? 
1791 Cowper Iliad xviii, 473 Charis, Vulcan’s wcll-attired 
spouse. Mod. A woman plainly but decently attired. 

+ 3 . Adorned, decked. Obs. 

c 13*5 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 114 Ay |>e best byfore & bry$tcst 
atyred. a 1450 Knt. dc la Tour 39 Riche atyred of perles 
and previous stones. 

4 . Venery and Her. Furnished with horns. 

157a Bossewell Arntorie 11. 59 An hartes heade cabazed 
d'Or, attyred vcrtc. 1661 Morgan Sph. Gentry 1. vi. 04 
When the horns of a deer are of another colour from the 
head, it is called Attired. 1864 Bouteli. Heraldry Hist. 
<$• Pop. x. 62 A stag is attired of his antlers, 

5 . jig. Wrapped, clothed ; adorned, arrayed. 

1599 Shaks. Aluch Ado iv. i. 146 For my part, I am so at¬ 
tired in wonder, 1 know not what to say. 1756 Burke Subl . 
<V B. Wks. 1842 1 . 49 The rose and the apple blossom are 
both beautiful, and the plants that bear them are most en¬ 
gagingly attired. 

Attirement (atowument). [a. OF. atirement, 
f. atirier to Attire + -m^nt.] Outfit, dress, ap 
parel; + furniture, decoration, adornment (obs.). 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleai. I. 43 So she tare the attirement 
from her head and body. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. 
628 Thcytooke vp their lampes, their perfumes, their attyre- 
mentes. 1596 Edward III , in. iii. 44 Bring forth A strong 
attirement for the prince my son. 1867 IIoweu.s ltat. 
Jouru. 58 It is the kindest and charitablest of attirements, 
this white veil 

Attiring (atai^riy , vbl. sb. [f. Attire v.] 

X, The action of fitting out, accoutring, dressing, 
apparelling. 

c 1350 Will. Palertie 1941 For (to) telle J?e a-tiryng of 
J>at child J>at time. i6ix Rich Honest. Age 118441 26 Thi> 
strange atiring of themselues. 1678 Phillips, Attiring, 
a dressing, or apparrclling, from Tiara , a Persian orna 
ment for the Head. 1836 Chattib. frnt. 6 Aug. 217 A cer¬ 
tain smartness in the attiring of the neck. 

2 . a. Dress, apparel, trappings of a horse, b. 
Head-dress, c. Personal ornament, &-fg. 

155* Huloet, Attirings y* gentilwonien wcare on their 
heades, Ridemicula. 1583 Stanyiiurst AEueid 111. (Arb.) 
89 Thee Troian atyring And Troian weapons. 1596 Drayton 
Legends i. 123 Putting her rich Gems and aityrings on. 
1631 Wkkver Anc. Fun. Mon. 697 The exotickc forme ol 
their attiring 1859 W. Gregory Egypt in 1855 6 f 33 Dro¬ 
medaries, with their leopard-skin attirings. 

3 . The ‘attire’ of a stag or deer. 

1678 Phillips, Attiring , a term of Heraldry. Also among 
Hunter-, the Branching Horns. 174a Bailey, Attiring . the 
branching Homs of a Buck. 

4 . Comb, f Attiring - house, -room {obs .) — 
Tiring-house, -room, the room or place where 
players attire or dress themselves for the stage ; 
attiring-room, also a dressing-room, generally. 

1647 Assembly-man in Hart. Misc. 117451 V. 94/1 This 
Assembly is the two Houses Attiring-room, where the l.ord> 
and Commons put on their Vizards and Masks of Religion 
1656 Trapp Comm. 1 Tim. v. 645/1 Follow stage-players 
into their attiring-house. a 1661 Fuller Life 11 . Smith 
in Smith's Whs. <18661 1 . 7 As few did take notice of their 
coming out of their attiring-house, so their well acting on the 
stage commanded all eyes to observe their returning there¬ 
unto 1756 C. Lucas Ess l Caters 111 346 Fit houses., 
furnished with warm stoves, and attiring rooms 

t Atti*tle, v. Obs . rare. [a. Ot.afiiele~r 12 th c. f 
laler atilrer (mod. at/-) L. at -, adtituldre to 
name, entille, in med.L. to dedicate, f. ad to + 
tituldre to entitle, f. tit ulus title.] To name, 
name after; to dedicate. 

*393 Gower Conf. 11 . 157 But yet her sterres bothe two 
Saturne and Jupiter also They have .. Attitled to her ownc 
name. ibid. 111 . 118 This Artes out of the twelve Hath 
Marche attitled for him sclve. 

Attitude (artitind). [a. F. attitude , ad. It. 
attitudinc (1) fitness, adaptation, (2) disposed¬ 
ness, disposition, posturemed.L. aptitudin-em 
fittedness, fitness, n. of quality f. aptus fitted, fil: 
see Aptitude. Originally a technical term of the 
Arts of Design, substituted for the earlier aptitude 
c 1710; thence extended into general use.] 

1 . In Fine Arts : The ‘disposition* of a figure 
in statuary or painting; hence , the posture given 
to it. (Now merged in 2.) 

1668 J. K|yelyn] tr. Freart's Per/. Pointure Advt., Though 
we retain the words, Action and Posture .. the tearm Ap¬ 
titude [ F. attitude] is more expressive. And it were better 
to say the Disposition of a Dead Corps than the Posture of 
it, which seems a Tearm too gross; nor were it to speak 
like a Painter, to say, this Figure is in an handsome Pos¬ 
ture, but in a graceful Disposition and Aptitude |F. atti¬ 
tude], The Italians say Attitudinc . t686 Aglionby Paint, 
lltustr. iii. 107 The Painter must also vary his Heads, his 
Bodies, his Aptitudes. 1695 Dryoen Dufresnofs Art of 
Paintittg% 4 The business of a painter in his choice of atti¬ 
tudes [IJufuesn. positurze]. 1705 Aonisos Italy 340 The 
several Statues that we see with the same Air, Posture, and 
Aptitudes. 1718 Prior Ded. Ld. Dorset , Bernini would 
have taken His Opinion upon the Beauty and Attitude of a 
Figure. 17*1 in Bailey. 1755 in Johnson : the only sense. 

2 . A posture of the body proper to, or implying, 
some action or mental state assumed by human 
beings or animals. To strike an attitude : to as- 

Vot,. I. 


sume it theatrically, and not as the unstudied ex¬ 
pression of action or passion. 

1725 De Foe Coy. round World(iZ+o) 153 He took the two 
men and put them in the same attitude. 1775 Harris 
Philos. Arrangent. (1841) 346 These various positions pecu¬ 
liar to animal bodies, and to the human above the rest, 
(commonly known by the name of attitudes!. 1831 Hr. Mar- 
tineau Each $ All i. 4 She stood with her arms by her side 
in the attitude of waiting. 1861 Stanley few. Cft. 11877 1 - 
vi. 121 He stands in the Oriental attitude of prayer. 1883 
J. Gilmour Mongols xviii. 211 You will find him ..striking 
pious attitudes at every new object of reverence. 

b .fig. Of inanimate things, conceptions, etc. 

1744 Akexsidf. Pleas, ftnag.i. 30 The gayest, happiest at¬ 
titude of things. 1750 Johnson Rain It. No. 96 r 10 To 
copy the mien and attitudes of Truth. 1831 Carlyle Sart. 
Res. 1. iv, The remainder iof his sentences! are in quite an¬ 
gular attitudes, huttressed-up by props <of parentheses and 
dashes). 

3 . Settled behaviour or manner of acting, as re¬ 
presentative of feeling or opinion. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Re 7 -. 1. ii. II. 20 In the Senate house 
‘again, the attitude of the Right Side is that of calm unbe¬ 
lief. 1876 Gri.kn Short Hist. vi. § t 11882' 278 That the 
misrule had been serious was shown by the attitude of the 
commercial class. 

4 . Attitude of mind: deliberately adopted, or 
habitual, mode of regarding the object of thought. 1 

1862 It Spencer First Princ. 1. i. § 1. 4 Much depends on 
the attitude of mind wc preserve while listening to, or taking 
part in, the controversy. 1832 Trevelyan in Life Macaulay 
<18761 I v 254 With regard Jo our Kastern question the 
attitude of his own mind is depicted in the passage on Burke. 
1881 Athenaeum No. 2811. 328/1 A necessary accompani¬ 
ment of the allegorical attitude of the mind. 

Attitudinal (atitb/'dinal), a. [f. It. attitudi- 
ne + -alL] Terlaiiting or relating to attitudes. 

1831 Heioigf.r Didon. 1. 30 Which argued altitudinal in¬ 
struction Beyond belief, in nauticals ashore. 

Attitudinarian (a^titb/dine^rian). [f. as 
prec. +• -aman ; cf. valetudinarian.'] One who 
studies and practises attitudes. 

1754 6 Cowpf.r in Connoisseur No. 138 Those buffoons in 
society, the Attitudinarians and Face-makers. These accom 
pany every word with a peculiar grimace or gesture 

A ttitudina riaiiism. [f. prec. +-ism.] The 
study and excessive use of attitudes. 

1803 W. Taylor in Month Mag. XV. 324 It displays all 
the atlitudinarianism of sophistry. 1853 Ri skin Stones / cn 
III ii. § 78 The absence of posture-making in the works of 
the Pre-Raphaelites, as opposed to the Attitudinnrianism 
of the modern school. 

Attitudinization (a'titi/7 dinaizJsfen). [f. 
next: see -ation.] ■* Attitudinizing vbl. sb. 

1871 Alger Future Life 523 What is right . will be done 
in spite of all .. spiritual attitudinizations. 

Attitudinize (xtiti/z dinaiz , v. [f. It. atti- 
tinline (see above) + -izk.] 

1 . inlr. To practise attitudes studiously or exces¬ 
sively; lo strike an attitude ; to pose, posture. 

1784 Johnson in Boswell (1831) V. 220 He had a gieat 
aversion to gesticulating in company, lie called once to a 
gentleman who offended him in that point, ‘Don’t attitu¬ 
dinise.’ 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom <y Lug. it iv. 74 Sobbing 
and attitudinizing and looking dolorously. 1837 Dickens 
Sk. Boz (1837) II- *<>3 The elegant Sparkins attitudinized 
with admirable effect. 

2 . fig. To practise affected and self-conscious 
deportment, or to speak or write in a correspond¬ 
ing manner, in order to produce an effect upon 
spectators. 

1864 Frasers Mag Apr. 404 When Audlcy Kgcrton atti¬ 
tudinizes and works out the regulation of an iron exterior 
and an iron heart. 1879 Froude Caesar xiv 194 In every 
tine that he wrote Cicero was attitudinising for posterity. 
188* A It. Monthly July 105 Even the leaders of the Southern 
Confederacy sometimes attitudinized for an awe• stricken 
world to see. 

3 . To go lo excess in representing attitudes in 
painting or sculpture. 

Attitu’dinizer. [f prcc. + -k«L] One who 
practises or depicts attitudes. {Contemptuous.) 

1859 Mill Dissert. Disc. I. 77 The French painters., 
must all be historical; and they are, almost to a man, atti- 
tudinizcrs. 1881 I.. Stephen in Condt. Mag. Apr 411 He 
is no attitudinizer.. He is as simple, honest, and sound- 
hearted, as he is tender and impassioned. 

Attitudinizing, vbl. sb. [1. as prcc. + -jngF] 
The practice or assumption of attitudes; posturing; 
mode of action purposely assumed. 

1813 H. & J. Smith Ref Addr. 59/rhe brisk locomotion 
of Columbine or the tortuous attitudinizing of Punch. 1869 
Black In Silk Attire I. xiii, To throw oft the cold attitu¬ 
dinizing of life. 

Attitu dinizing, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ing -.] 
That practises or assumes attitudes of body, con¬ 
duct, or mind ; posturing. 

1853 Mackeaov in Four C. Etig. Lett. 511 The morbidly 
acute sensibility, .of Hamlet to lx: frozen up. .in a declaim¬ 
ing and attitudinising statue or automaton. *879 Geo. 
Kliot Theo. Such v. 113 An attitudinizing deference. 

Attjar, variant of Achar. 

1798 Wilcocke Coy. E. Indies I. 237 When green it |the 
Mango] is made into Attjar. 

Attle (aft’I). Mining. Also attal, adall, addle. 
[Etymology uncertain: cf. Addle.] ‘Rubbish, 
deads, refuse, or stony matter; impure off-casts in 
the working of mines/ Weale Diet. Terms 1849. 

Attle, var. Ettle v. Obs. to purpose, intend. 


1 Atto’l, Obs. rare-'. [ad. L. at to llire, (.at 
-ad - to, completely + tollfre to raise.] To raise 
or lift up. Hence Attolled ppl. a. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 28 These Processes are so 
attolled, and prominent. 

t AttoTerance, Obs. rare-', [f. A- pref. \ \ 
+ Tolerance.] Permission, allowance. 

1676 Elgin Law-paper in E. Dunbar Soc. Lifeu 865' 177 
The attolcrance granted .. to the said crafts. 

Attollent 'atp'lent), a. and sb. [ad. L. allot- 
ten tern, pr. pple. of a l toilere : see Attol v.] 
A. adj . Raising, lifting up ; spec, applied to muscles 
whose function is to raise various parts of the 
body. s Thc \..attollcns is chiefly used. B. sb. 
A muscle of this kind. 

1713 Dekham Phys .- Theol. iv. ii. 98 The Magnitude and 
Strength of the Attollent Muscle. 1751 Chambers C'yd ., 
A / tollcuts, or attollent muscles,are otherwise called t< vators. 

Attomy, Attonce, Attone, obs.: see Ato-. 
Attorn , v. Lau>. Forms: 5-7 at- 

tournc, 6-7 -urne, -orne, 7 -urn, 6- attorn, 
[a. OF. atorne-r , aturne-r , atoitrne-r (whence law 
Latin at formin') to turn, turn to, assign, attribute, 
dispose, arrange, order, appoint, constitute, ordain, 
decree, f. a to + tourncr to Turn. The analogical 
spelling is a j turn ; but under the influence of 
med.L. attonnire, the late AF. became attorney , 
whence attorn passed into the Eng. law-books.] 

1 . Irons. To turn over to another; to assign, 
transfer (goods, tenants’ service, allegiance, etc.). 

[x*9* Bkitton II. 46 Ne voloms nous mie qc seignur puse 
attouriier lc homage et I« service de xoen teuaiint a qi qc ly 
plera. 1 1649 Sadi.e k Rights Kingd. 16 (T. 1 n some case a lord 
might atturn and assign his vassal’s service to some other. 
1676 Marvell Wks. HI. 147 A good Christian ..cannot 
atturn and indenture his conscience over, to be represented 
by others. 1691 Br. Si. Asaph God's Transf. Pcnt.er 1. i. $44 
This being follow'd b> the People’s attorning their Alle¬ 
giance. 1727 CmvelCs Intcrpr. s.v., T o Attorn or turn over 
Money and Goods : i.e. to assign or appropriate them. 1865 
Nichols Britton II. 46. 

2 . inlr. for reft.) In Feudal Law: To transfer 
oneself J.e. one's homage and allegiance) from one 
lord to another; to yield allegiance, or do homage 
to, as lord. Also fig. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiii. 94 The Gascoigne, .. 
had sent into hngland to shew causes why they should not 
atturne to the Duke. 1650 B. t'iscoltint. 13 Shall they do 
honestly to atturn, and do homage and fealty without a legall 
Satl'o'l 1863 Possibilities of Croat. 370 flow sottish the 
soul would become were it required 10 attorn in the Devil. 
1883 Hkai.y in Pall Mall G. 20 Dec. 1/2 Mr. Parnell .. has 
show » a i undisguised contempt for every effort to compel 
him to attorn to British opinion. 

3 . Mod. Law. To agree formally lo be the tenant 
of one into whose possession the estate has passed ; 
to do some act which constitutes a legal acknow¬ 
ledgement of the new landlord. 

1458 /. ease in I.d. Campbell Chancellors <1857; I. xxii. 322 
The said Joycs hath attourned to the said Sir John. 1574 
tr. Littleton s Tenures no a, The more common attourne- 
ment is to saye, sir I attorne to you by force of the .same 
graunt, or I become your tenant, etc. 16*8 Coke On Lilt. 
27 b, Hec shall not be compelled to atturne. 1853 Wharton 
Pa. Digest II. 161 Tenant whn attorns under mistake may 
defend against lessor. 1879 Echo xz Apr. 3/3 The defendant 
.. had never recognised the plaintiff as nis landlord, and 
never ‘attorned’ to the tenancy, 
b. So to attorn tenant. 

1844 Williams Real Prop. Law\ 1877*247 He could refuse 
to attorn tenant to the purchaser. 1871 Daily \eu>s 23 May, 
Notice is given to the tenantry not to attorn tenant or pay 
rent to any person except Mr. Richard Wallace. 

Attorney (atrrjni), sbd Forms: 4 aturne, 
-orne, attourne, 4 8 att s o)urney, 5-8 attorny, 
6 aturney, atturnie, -eyo, -eie, attoruay, 6-7 
atturny, 5- attorney. [a. OF. atonic , aturne , 
atournf pa. pple. masc. of atourner to Attorn, 
in sense of ‘one appointed or constituted,* whence 
all the specific uses. (The statement found in the 
law dictionaries for the last 200 years, that the word 
means one ‘who acts in the turn of another,’ is a 
bad guess.) For spelling cf. Attorn.] 

+ 1 . One appointed or ordained to act for another; 
an agent, deputy, commissioner. In later times 
only fig. and perhaps with conscious reference to 
sense 2. Obs. 

I1303 R. Bkunne Haudl. Syune 5503 So shuldc eche aturne 
seriaunt, But many one holde no cunnaunt.) 1347 Ord. R. 
llouseh. 9 Clerkes, attorneys of the Victualles in sondry 
shiers. <1430 Lydg. Bochas vm. vi. (1554) 181 a, From occu- 
pacion hys rest for lo take Hys attorney Maximian he doth 
make. 1440 Promp. Part*., Atturneye, suffedits, attor- 
natus. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 100, 1 wilt attend my 
husband, .for it is my Office, And wilt haueno atturney but 
my selfe. 1642 Rogers Naaman 382 His Minister, whom he 
hath made, .his Attorney to receme our acknowledgement. 

2 . {Attorney in fact, private attorney.) One duly 
appointed or constituted (by Letter or Power of 
Attorney) to act for another in business and legal 
matters, either generally , as in payment, receipt, 
and investment of money, in suing and being sued, 
etc., or in some specific act, which the principal, by 
reason of absence, is unable to perform in person. 
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ATTORNEY, 

Hence the contrast between ‘in person* and ‘by 
attorney/ frequent also in fig. senses. 

1 1292 Britton vi. x. § 1 Des attournez sount acuns generals, 
acuns espccials, (Nichols transl., Of attorneys, some are 
general and some special. 1 1466 Mann. .$> Housch.Exp. 

44 Paid to John Smythe of Yipswych, his attorney in the 

ervelle of the marohaundyse, virjj. iiij^/. 1600 Shaks. 
.*1. Y. L. iv. L 04 Then in mine owne person, I die. Ros. 
No faith, die by Attorney. 1628 Cokk On Lift. 52 a, A 
fern may be an Attorney to deliuer seisin to her husband. 
1642 Fuller Holy y Prof. St. it. xix. 124 None may appear 
in Gods service by an Atturney. 1839 Penny Cycl. XI11. 
449/1 An attorney, unless power be specially given him for 
that purpose, cannot delegate his authority or appoint a sub¬ 
stitute. Mfltl. 1 Received payment. Signed John Smith, 
by his Attorney William Taylor.' 

3 . (Attorncy-at-Lau *, public attorney.') A pro¬ 
fessional and properly-qualified legal agent prac¬ 
tising in the courts of Common Law (as a solicitor 
practised in the courts of Equity); one who con¬ 
ducted litigation in these courts, preparing the 
case for the barristers, or counsel, whose duty and 
privilege it is to plead and argue in open court. 

(This sense slowly disengaged itself from the preceding, as 
a body of professional legal agents was recognized and in¬ 
corporated. The actual duties and privileges of the attorney • 
at flaw also varied with time and place; m earlier times, as 
still in some of the United States of America, the distinction 
between attorney and counsel did not exist. (Cf. next sense. \ 
From an early period the name was ofien used reproachfully 
as almost = ‘knave or swindler’; see quotations under b. 
By the Judicature Act of 187^, the title, never used in 
Scotland, was abolished in Kngland, ‘attorneys 1 being 
merged in the ' Solicitors of the Supreme Court.*> 

c 1330 Pol. Song? 339 Attourneis in cuntre theih geten 
silver for nobt. U402 •let 4 /ten. t P, xviii, Ordeignez est 
cl estabh‘7 qc toutes ces attournecs soient examinez par les 
Justices & par leur discretion kur nouns mys en rolle. 
ytransl. It is ordained that all attorneys be examined by the 
Justices, and that at the discretion of these their names be 
entered on the roll.)] 1467 J. Paston in Lett. 569 11 . 209 
He is an attorny .. in the BayJys Coort of Verniouthe. 
1536 WaioTKiist.fi y Citron. (1875)1. 57 An atturney of the 
lawe and felowe of Graies Inne. *71617 Hifron /I ks. II. 
177 There needs no professed attourney to open his indite* 
ment. 17:2 Stkelk Sped. No 456 7*4 The Law of the 
Land is his Gospel, and all his Cases of Conscience are de¬ 
termined by his Attorney. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 111. 
iii. Ill. 25 An attorney at law answers to the procurator, 
or proctor, of the civilians and canonists. 1836 Dickens 
Phkw.xx, .Messrs. Dodson and Fogg, two of his .Majesty's 
Attorneys of the Courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas at Westminster, and Solicitors of the High Court of 
Chancery. 1873 Act 36 <y 37 l 'id. lxvi. si 87 From and after 
the commencement of this Act all persons admitted as so¬ 
licitors, attorneys, or proctors of or by law empowered to 
practise in any Court, tlie jurisdiction of which is hereby 
transferred to the High Court of Justice or the Court of 
Appeal, shall be called Solicitors o( ihe Supreme Court. 

b. a 1400 Wm. op Nassington Spec. Cite, MS. Bodl. 48. 
If. 166 A fals atorne Ffor he folowe'* w* al his niy^t As wel 
a wrong pic as a ri^t. c 1538 Starkey England iv. 119 Jus- 
tyce schold not be so defettyd .. by euery lyght and couct- 
ouse Sergeant, Proklor or Attornay. 1732 Porte Mor. Ess. 
ill. 274 Vile attorneys, now’ an useless race, a 1784 Johnson 
in Roswell (1831 - 1. 385 Johnson observed, that 1 lie did not 
rare to speak ill of any man behind his back, but he be¬ 
lieved the gentleman was an attorney.’ 1837 Carlyle />*. 
Rev, in. vii, v, Attorneys and Law-Beagles, which hunt 
ravenous on this Earth. 

4 . transf. An advocate, pleader, mediator. V Obs. 

1537 ■'Tisdale Exp. St. John 21 We haue an aduocate 

and intercessour, a true attourney with the father. 1563 
Horn Hies Gd. Friday 1, He sytteth on the right hande of his 
father, as our procioure and alturncye, pleading and suyng 
for vs. 1594 Shaks. Rieft. Ill, tv. iv. 413 Therefore, deare 
xMother, Be the Atturney of my loue to her Pleade what I 
will be, not what 1 haue beene. 

5 . Specific title of the law officer of various 
councils, etc. and the clerk of various courts: see 
also Attornkv-Gknkh.yl. 

1494 Fauyan vii. 633 In which fray a gentylman, beynge 
the quenys attourney, was slaycn. 1587 Fleming Corfu. 
Hoi in shed lit. 1286/2 Nicholas Bacon esquier, attourncie 
of the court of wards. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. tfib. i. 27 
Appointing two sufficient men to bee Clearkes or Attornies 
to that Councell. 1786 Beatson Ann. Reg. in. 84 King's 
Remembrancer .. has under him eight attornies or sworn 
clerks. 1868 Chambers Encyd. I. 540/1 The master of 
the crown office .. is called the 'Coroner and Attorney for 
the Queen.’ 

6. The Kings Attorney; earlier (descriptive) de¬ 
signation of the legal officer now called Attorn fy- 
Gexeral. Mr. Attorney, the ‘style' used in ad¬ 
dressing (formerly also in speaking of) him. 

1412 Ad 2 Hen. P, iv, Altourncs du Roy. 1546 Berthelet 
transl., The kynges atturney. 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VHJ , 11. i. 
15 The. kings Atturney, on the contrary, Vrg’d on the Ex¬ 
aminations. 1660-r Makvri.l Corr. 16 Wks. 1872-5 II. 47 
Yesterday I carryed it [the warrant] to Mr. Atturny's. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Keb. I. iv. 280 The King’s Atturney. 
1689 Sir R. Sawyer in Try a l Bps. 91 You have heard this 
charge which Mr. Attorney has been pleased to make against 
the Bishops. *856 Times 26 May, Witness. I’ll tell you, 
Mr. Attorney. Sir A. Cockbum, Alt. Gen., Don’t ‘Mr. 
Attorney* me, Sir ! answer my question. 

7 . attrib., as in attorney-cunning, etc.: see 3 b, 

1829 Carlyle Chartism\. 138 Shiftiness, .attorney-cunning 

is a kind of thing that fancies itself.. to be talent. 1865 — 
Fredk. Gt. III. x. vi. 269 Kingship was not a thing of 
attorney mendacity. 

Attorney-general. 

+ 1 . gen. A legal representative or deputy acting 
under a general commission or ‘ power* of attorney, 
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and representing his principal in all legal matters: 
opposed to attorney special or particular. Plural: 
attorneys general. Obs. 

[129a Britton vi. x. § 2 Touz attournez generals purrount 
lever fins et cirographer. (Nichols transl., All general at¬ 
torneys may levy fines and make chirographs. ] 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, 11. i. 203 Call in his Letters Patents that he hath 
By his Attumeyes gencrall to sue His Liuerie. 1717 Bi.nusr 
Law Did. s.v., Atturney General is he, who by general 
authority is appointed to manage all our affairs or Suits .. 
Attorney Special or Particular is he that is imployed in one 
or more Causes particularly specified. 

2 . spec. Attorney-General , Attorney General : a 
legal officer of the state empowered to act in all 
cases in which the state is a party. In England, 
Ireland, Isle of Man, most of the British Colonies 
and settlements, and in the United States, the title 
of the first ministerial law-officer of the government, 
also of his or her Majesty's attorney in the duchies 
of Lancaster and Cornwall, and county palatine of 
Durham. Plural (better): Attorney-Generals. * 
The designation began in England, where this officer was 
at first merely the king’s attorney <see above 6>, called from 
the reign of Edward IV, ‘the king’s general attorney,’ to 
distinguish him from those appointed to act on special occa¬ 
sions, or in particular courts. The descriptive designation 
seems to have grown into a title during the 16th c. I he 
A. G. is now a member of the Ministry (but not of the Cabinet), 
and usually has a scat in the House of Commons. 

*533 4 Act 25 Hen. J 'HI, xvi. §2 The kinges general! 
attorney, and general Solicitour, which for the time is. 1585 
in Somers Tracts < 18091 1.214 Then began John Pophani 
Ksq. her Majesty's Attorney-general, as followed!. 1614 
Seluen Titles Hon. 31 S r John Dauis Knight, his Majesties 
Attorny Generali for Ireland. 1708 Loud. llaz. No.4482/3. 
a 1733 North Life Bar. Gnildf 11742’ 18 His admission 
into the Conversation of Mr. Attorney-General Palmer., 
proved of great use to him .. For Mr. Attorney, .was a very 
great Book Lawyer. 1812 Examiner 25 May 334 ! \ Attor- 
ncys-General, Judges, and Hangmen. 1812 L. Hum ibid. 
24 Aug. 529 1 Attorney-Generals should be restricted. 
Hence, Attorney-generalship. 

1871 Daily Tel. 6 Nov., Might have seen the Attorney- 
Generalship filled once more bv the Member for Richmond. 
1876 in .V. Amer. Rev. CXXt II. 384 The nomination of Mr. 
O’Conor as a candidate for the attorney-gen era I ship. 

Atto rney, sb.- Also 5 atorne, 6 atturneie, 
-ourney, 7 -urney. (In 7 Sc. actorney, -ay.) 
[a. OF. a tournee, attornce, act our nee, * action of 
attorning, function of the attorney/ sb. fem. from 
pa. pple. - L. *attorndta (hut actually latinized in 
metl.L. as attorndtio , attomdtns 4th deck, whence 
OK. atorne in same sense.] 
f 1 . The action of appointing a legal representa¬ 
tive, legal commission, procuration. (The phrase 
4 by attorney’ perh. orig. belonged to this.) 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 83, I by Attourney, I>1 esse 
thee from thy Mother. 1609 Skene Reg. MnJ. 168 For ilk 
actorney, and commission twa shillings. 1635 Quarles 
Emblems v. vi. (17181 270 Mine eye, by Contemplations 
great attorney, Transcends the crystal pavement of the skie. 
Now used only in, 

2 . Letter or //'arrant of Attorney: a legal docu¬ 
ment by which a person appoints one or more 
persons to act for him as his attorney or attorneys, 
either generally or in a specific transaction. Power 
of A.: the authority conferred by such a document, 
now used also for the document itself. 

[a 143* in Ryiner Fcedent X. 500 Habet Literas Regis de 
Generali Attomatu.] 1461 Paston Lett. 408 11. 37, 1 wold 
a new dede and letter of atorne were mad. 1586 j. Hooker 
Giratd. tret, in Itotinsh. II. 145/2 They deliuered .. their 
letters of atturneie vnto their said agents. 1611 Cotgr., 
At tournee, a letter of Atturney. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. 11. 
369 Letters of protection ana attorney being still granted. 
1753 11 ANWay 2ni7‘. 17621 II. 1. vii. 35 By his order..or 
by virtue of his jiowcr of attorney. 1858 Ln. St. Leonards 
Handy-bk. Prop. Law xxit. 175 Payments and acts by any 
trustee .. under a power of attorney. 

Attorney, v. [f. ihe sb.] To perform by 
attorney or proxy. 

1611 Shaks. Wint. T. 1. L 30 Their Encounters (though not 
Personall> hath been Royally attornyed with enter-change 
of Gifts. 

Atto’rneydom. [Sec -dom.] The body of 
attorneys colfecti vclv or abstractly. (Contemptuous.) 

1881 Standard 22 Aug. s/2 The narrow and captious 
argument of ‘ attorneydom/ 1882 Society 7 Oct. 16/2 A 
strong element of what Mr. John Bright has been pleased 
to call attorneydom. 

Atto’rneyism. [See- ism,] The practice of 
attorneys, or that attributed to the ‘rascally at¬ 
torney’; unscrupulous cleverness. ( Vituperative.) 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1871) III. vn. v. 258 Vanish, then, 
thou rat-eyed Incarnation of Altomeyism. 1864 — Fredk. 
Gt. IV. ii. Instinctively abhorrent of attomeyisin and the 
swindler element. 1884 Sat. Rex’. 28 J unc 835/2 The pecu¬ 
liarity, however, of that kind of cleverness which, .is called 
attorneyism, is that it frequently overreaches itself. 

Attorneyship. [See -ship.] 

1 . The acting as an attorney for another; proxy. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. V/, v. v. 56 Marriage is a matter of 

more worth, Then to be dealt in by Atturney-ship. 1598 
Florio, Proeuraria .. the doing or managing of another 
mans busines by attumeyship. *763 Churchill Poems 
Ded., But you my Lord tenounced Attorneyship. 

2 . The profession and practice of an attorney; 

also* Attorney-Gun kk a i.khip. 


ATTRACT. 

1611 Cotgr., A ttournance, an attumeyship, or, the following 
of a cause by an Atturney. 1634 in 3 rd Rep. R. Com. Hist. 
MSS. 283/1 Succeeding in the attumeyship your countriman 
Nov. 1861 SrEODiNG Bacon L 266 Christmas passed away 
without any resolution concerning the Attorneyship. 

Attornment (atirjnment). Law. Forms: see 
Attorn v. [a. OF. atourncment , f. alourner; see 
Attorn and -mknt.] 

1 . A turning over; transference, assignment. 

1650 Elderkikli) Tythes 251 The attoumment or making 

them over to man to be received by him. 

2 . spec. The transference of his homage and ser¬ 
vice by a tenant to a new feudal lord ; hence, legal 
acknowledgement of the new landlord. 

1531 Dial. Laws of Eng. t. xx. (1638) 35 The feoffee hath 
right, .to the rents, if there be atturnements. 1602 Fuluecki: 
t st Ft. Paratt. 10 No attoumement can make an euill 
graunt to bee good. 1768 Blackstone Comm. n. v. II. 72 
The lord also could not alienate his seignory without the 
consent of his tenant, which consent of his was called an 
attornment. 1876 Digby Real Prop. v. § 3. 227 The neces- 
sity for attornment was done away with by 4 Anne, c. 16. 

t Attouch, v. Obs. [a. F. attouchc-r to touch 
on, f. d to + toucher, OF. toe bier to touch.] To 
touch (lightly). Hence 

Attouching vbl.sb ., Attonchment, the action of 
touching lightly, contact? (All in Caxton only.) 

c 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. i, And (Circe] attouchyd 
the water in fanstosme & syth departed. 1483 — G. de la 
TourD vj, So many euylle dedes hicomcn by foolisshe at- 
touchementis. 1491 — Pitas Patr. i\V. de W.l 1. i. 6/2 He 
embracyd and kyssyd her, In makynge fowlc attowchynges. 

Attouir, at tour, var. Atour adv. and prep. 

t Attou’rne, v. Obs. [? phonetic var. of re¬ 
tour ne, return.] * Return. 

1*1386 Chaucer Ruts. T. 1237 (Wright) The day approcheth 
of her attournyng [Six-text, relournyngel. 1470 Harding 
Chr. x, He woulde .. with Troyans to their lande attourne. 

t Atto’xicated,///. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. at -, 
ad- to -1- toxicare to poison.] — Intoxicated. 

1604 T. Wright Passions Mind it. iii. § 1. 70 A villanous 
Passion of Love .. with an attoxicated dclignt imprisoneth 
the affection. 

Attract (atrx*kt), v. [f. L. attract- ppl. stem 
of attrah-Hrc to draw to, f. at-, ad - to + trahere to 
drag, draw. Formed on analogy of the verbs ab¬ 
stract, contract, which preceded it in use, and had 
been formed on the ppl. adjs. c 1400.] 

To draw to or towards oneself. Only traits. 

11 . To draw in, take in by drawing or suction : 

a. fluids, nourishment, as the vessels of the body 
do; To absorh. 

1540 Raynald Birth Man. 7 b, An attractive power.. geuen 
to the wombe, to attractc and drawe towardes ilselfe the 
scede. 1652 French i'orksh. Spa xi,96 The internal vessels 
being heated will more strongly attract, and expell. 

b. the breath ; To inhale. iyd.\.. pulmo attrahens 
ac reddens an ini am.) 

1610 Guillim Heraldry in. xvii. (1660)209 Animals that 
do attract and deliver their breath more strongly. 1667 
Phil. Trans. II. 603 To speak inwardly, as do the Vmtri/o. 
i/iii, by attracting the Breath. 

+ c. ideas; To take in. (Cf, ‘swallow/) Obs. 

1593 Nashf. Christ's T. 181 A hundred thousand times 
more then thought can attract, or supposition apprehend. 

+ 2 . To draw to or toward oneself by taking hold 
of; to pull, drag in. Obs. 

1669 Bov if Cent. AVft» E.\per. 11. (1682) 16 Thai the Thumb 
slicking in the angle P, the rest of the fingers may attract 
the Lever L , and so force, etc. 1677 Half Print. Orig. 
Man. 222 Out of the History* of Moses touching the 
Universal Flood, and the History of Deucalion, Ovid made 
up his first Book, attracting in a great measure to the latter 
what was written of the former by Moses. 

3 . To draw to itself by invisible influence: fa. 
Said of medical applications, as a poultice. Obs. 

1563 T. Gale Antidot. 1. 2 Medicines which do drawe and 
attractc be of whole temperature and suhtyle partes. 

b. Said of physical forces: the word appropriated 
to the action of all bodies upon each other under 
the influence of gravitation, of electrical and mag¬ 
netic bodies upon certain substances, and the like. 

1627 Smith Seamans Gram. ii. r 1 1 ron nailes would attract 
the Compasse. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iv, Jet 
and amber attraclclh straws and light bodies, 1670 Phii. 
Trans. V. 2041 This Substance is Electrical, attracting (to 
speak with the Vulgar,) when heated, straw, Feathers, etc. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Every particle in nature is 
proved to attract every other particle. 1834 Mrs. Somf.r- 
ville Connex. Phys. Sc., The sun attracts all the planets 
.. inversely as the square of their distances from its centre. 

c. Said of influencing the will and action of men 
or animals, so as to cause them to come near; e.g. 
to draw them by expected advantages, curiosity, 
admiration, sympathy. 

1568 Grafton Citron. (1809) 11.131 Secretly to enuegle and 
attract such persons of y c nobility to ioyne with and take 
her part. 1703 Maundrell Journ. Jerus. 11732)60 It has 
nttracled the City round about it. a 1744 Pofe (f.) What 
nymph could e’er attract such crowds as you! 1874 ]Ielps,SVv. 
Press, ii. 15 A great capital attracts great talent. 1879 Lvobock 
Set. Led . i. 9 Color,^ scent, and honey are the three charac¬ 
teristics by which insects are attracted to flowers. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 9 June 5/1 The cricket ground .. had never 
previously* attracted such large gatherings. 

d. Said of drawing to oneself parasites, disease, 
damp, dust, the shafts of wit, criticism, etc., by 
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exposing a surface which intercepts them, or by 
presenting conditions favourable to iheir settle¬ 
ment. 

>77* Junius Lett. liv. 281 Private vices have not dignity 
sufficient to attract the censure of the press. Mcui. "Con¬ 
ditions which attract fever; likely to attract the cholera. 

4 . Hence (from 3 c, d), without any material 
movement: a. To draw forth or excite towards 
oneself the pleasurable emotions of a person, so 
that he 1 feels drawn ’ to the source of attraction, 
and takes pleasure in dwelling upon it in con¬ 
templation or thought. (Either the person or 
emotion may be the object.) 

1601 Shaks. Twel. iV. it. iv. 89 Tis that miracle, and 
Queene of lems That nature prankes her in, attracts my 
soule. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 152 Adornd She was indeed, 
and lovely to attract Thy I^ove. 1836 Kingsley Lett . 118781 

I. 36 The beauty of the animate and the human began to 
attract me. 1876 Green Short llist. iii. § 2 (18821118 John 
.. had a strange gift of attracting friends and of winning the 
love nf women. 

b. To draw forth, and fix upon oneself the atten¬ 
tion (of eyes, ears, mind), or notice, of others. 

169a Dryuen Eleonora 169 A wife .. Made to attract his 
eyes, and keep his heart, a 1808 Portkus Led. I. ii.tR.>Anew 
star, .attracted the notice of those illustrious strangers, i860 
Tyndall iliac. 1. § 2. 20 Our attention was attracted by a 
singular noise. 

+ Attraxt, sb. Obs. Also 7 attraict. [Formed 
after F. attrait , in 17th c. attraict , but going back 
in spelling to L. attracius (4th dec!.), the original 
of the Fr.] Attraction; chiefly in //. attractive 
qualities, charms. 

1633 Karl Mancii. At Mondo (16361 198 Shee on her part 
corresponds, and with a willing assent glides after these 
attracts. 1671 Mrs. Be h n /J moronsPr. in. i. 364 Oh Madam 
ask your eyes, Those powerful attracts. 1673 H. Stubbk 
Fitrth. Vind. Dutch It'ar 37 The Image of some Hero, 
which is all life, charm, and attraict. 

Attra ctabiTity. ran. [f.next: see-utuTY.] 
The quality or fact of being attractable. 

1794 Sir W. Jones Astat. Philos, in As/at. Pcs. IV. 177 
A corpuscle destitute of that natural attractibility 

Attractable (atrarktab’l), a. [f. Attract v. 
+ -able.J Capable of being attracted. lienee 
Attraetableness. 

>799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 492 Contains no part attractable 
by the magnet. 1879 Rutley Stud. Kochs x. 157 A metallic 
globule, .attractahle by the magnet. 

Attracta*tion. Obs. Had form of Attraction*. 

163$ T. Johnson tr. Pare/s Chiring, xtv. vi, A dolorifick 
ligation causes a greater at tract at ion of blood and spirits. 

Attracted ,atrarkted), ppl. a. [f. Attract v . 
+ -ed.] Drawn to or towards (the agent), drawn 
in or up. (In various senses of the vb.) 

1610 Gwillim Heraldry tit. v. 11660' 119 A certain attracted 
fume drawne up on high by the operation of the Sunne. 1656 
tr. Hobbes' Eton. Philos. 1839 Breath, that is to say attracted 
air. x8oq Crabbe Tales 37 Like all attracted things, he 
quicker flies. The place approaching where the attraction 
lies. 1856 Tyndall Fragnt. Sc. 08717 I. xiii. 374 The at¬ 
tracted end of the needle. 

t Attractical, a. Obs. rare~~ x . [f. Attract, 
on incorrect analogies: ef. tactical.'] Of the na¬ 
ture of attraction ; * attractional.’ 

1691 Rav Creation (1714) 93 Some stones are endued with 
an electrical or attractical vertue. 

Attracting (at rack tig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -f 
-INC, I.] The action of drawing; attraction. 

1563 1 ’. Gale Antidot, it. 13 A power and venue of healing 
and attracting. 16x11 Cotgr., Attraiement y an attracting, 
or drawing unto. [Now chiefly gerundial.] 

Attra cting, ppl. a. [f. as pree. f-ing-.] 
That attracts: a. physically; b. emotionally, attrac¬ 
tive {Jobs.). Hence Attra'ctingly adv. 

1661 Morgan Sph. of Gentry 111. v. 53 The .. attracting 
songs of the Syrens. 1753 Richardson Grandison I. iv. 16 
The most attracting ornament ir. it. 1:1790 i>n son Sck.Art 

II . 163 Place the two attracting poles, .on the middle of one 
of the bars. 1850 Daubenv A torn. The. iv. 117 The attracting 
force of the atom of a given body. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. vu.lv. IV. 103 She had been attractingly wrought upon 
by the refined negations he presented to her. 

Attraction (atrarkjbn). [a. F .attraction, 16th 
c. (in 13th c. alt ration ), or ad. L. attraction-em , n. 
of action f. attrah 2 rc ; see Attract v. and -tion.] 

I. The action of drawing or sucking in. 

+ 1 . The drawing in or absorption of matter by 
any vessel of the body ; the taking in of food. Obs. 

>533 Elvot Cast. Helth 41541) 46 Augmentation of heat, 
wherby hapneth the more attraction of thynges to be di¬ 
gested. 1585 Lloyd Treas. Health N ij, Debylitie of attrac¬ 
tion in ye mine. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 11. v, Attrac¬ 
tion is a ministering faculty, which as a loadstone doth iron, 
draws meat into the stomach, or as a lamp does oil. 

+ 2 . The drawing in of the breath, inspiration, 
inhalation. Obs . 

1610 Gwillim Heraldry m. xxii. (1660) 232 It behoveth 
they should have both Attraction and Respiration. 1638 
Venner Tobacco + \ 1 Not sucking it into your windepipe and 
throat, with a sudden, or strong attraction. 

II. The action or faculty of drawing to or to¬ 
wards the subject; the force that so draws; the 
fact of being so drawn. 

+ 3 . Med. The action of drawing humours, etc.; 
cotter, an application that so draws, a poultice, etc. 


1541 R. Copland Ga lye it’s Temp. 2 H iv, The vsage of 
the herbe.. for to make vyolent attraction. 1656 Ridci.kv 
Pract. Physic 14 Attractions must be applyed, as Pigeon's 
dung, Sope 

+ 4. Pulling, dragging, traction. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 11. 39 Neither do they [Carti¬ 
lages] .. he extended by Attraction, as doe the Ligauteutes. 

5.. The action of a body or substance in drawing 
to itself, by some physical force, another to which 
it is not materially attached; the force thus ex¬ 
ercised. 

1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 439 The Sunncs a Theefe, and 
with his great attraction Kobbes the vaste Sea. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva $704 Similitude of Substance will cause Attraction, 
where the Hotly is wholy freed from the Motion of Gravity. 
1692 Bkn 1 ley FoyleLect. vii. 243 Attraction is an Operation, 
or Virtue, or Influence of distant Bodies upon each other 
through an empty Interval, without any Effluvia or Exhala¬ 
tions or other corporeal medium to convey and transmit it. 
1722 Wollaston Retire. Xat. v. 79 Attraction, according to 
the true sense of the word, supposes one body to act upon 
another at a distance, or where it is not. 1837 Brewster 
Magnet. 265 A reciprocal tendency to unite, which is de¬ 
signated, and sometimes thought to be explained, by the 
merely descriptive word attraction. 

Hence: The appropriate term for all the physical 
actions of this nature ; (in every case attraction is 
used to name the power or force inferred, as well as 
the simple action of which we are cognizant . 

a. Magnetic attraction : the action of a magnet 
or loadstone in drawing ami attaching iron to itself. 
Electric attraction : the similar action of electrified 
substances upon certain other bodies. 

1626 Bacon Sylva $ 906 The Drawing of Amber and let, 
and other Klcctnck Bodies, and the Attraction in Gold of the 
Spirit of Quick-silver. 1665 Glanwll Seeps. Set - . 14 To 
solve the motion of the Sea, and Magnetick Attractions. 
1686 Drvoen Hind $ P. 370 Two magnets, heaven and 
earth, allude to bliss; The larger loadstone that, the nearer 
this; The weak attraction of the greater faib. 1849 Mrs. 
Somerville Conue.v. Phys. Sc. xxviii,Thc attraction between 
electrified and unelectrified substances is merely a conse¬ 
quence of their altered Mate. 

b. Attraction of gravity or gravitation : that 
which exists between all bodies, and acts at all 
distances, with a force proportional to their masses, 
and inversely proportional to the square of their 
distance apart. 

1727 Chambers Cyd. s.v.,Tlie attraction of gravity is 011c 
of the greatest and most universal principles in all nature. 
1843 Mill Logic 111. xiv. g 2 Brought tinder the one law f the 
mutual attraction ofall particles of matter. 1858 Sir J. Her* 
sc hel Astron. § 564 In so far as their orbits can remain un¬ 
altered by the attractions of the planets. 1865 Tyndall 
Fragnt. Sc. II. i, With gravity there is no selection: no 
particular atoms choose, by preference, other particular 
atoms as objects of attraction. 

c. Molecular attraction : that which takes place 
between the molecules of bodies, and acts only at 
infinitely small distances. A. of cohesion : that by 
which the particles composing a hody are kept 
together. A. of adhesion : that by which certain 
substances, when brought into contact, stick to¬ 
gether. Capillary A.: that whereby a liquid is 
drawn up or ascends through a hair-like tube. 

1727 Chambers Cyclopedia s. v., That which does not ex¬ 
tend to sensible distances .. a late ingenious author chuses 
to call the attraction of cohesion. 1788 Reid Act. PtKtvrs 
1. vi, The powers of corpuscular attraction, magnetism, elec¬ 
tricity, gravitation.^ 1813 Davy Agrie. Client, ii. <1814' 35 
Attraction of cohesion .. enables fluids to rise in capillary 
tubes .. hence it is sometimes called capillary attraction. 
1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. 11857) II. 50 Usually called 
capillary or molecular attraction. 1854 Scofeern in Ores 
Circ. Sc. Chem. 2 Attraction which is effective only at in- 
sensible distances .. has been called contiguous attraction, 

d. Chemical attraction = Affinity 9. 

1790 Nicholson Chan, vii. (title) On the Attractions ex¬ 
erted between Bodies, particularly those which the Chemists 
call Elective Attractions. 1813 Davy Agric. Chan. 35 
Chemical attraction, the power by which different species 
of matter tend to unite into one compound. 1831 T, P. 
Jones Convers. Chem. xx. 20S Both the compounds will be 
decomposed by the mutual interchange of their constituents, 
and two new compounds will be formed. All instances of 
this kind arc said to result from double elective attraction , 
or complex affinity. 1865 Tvndall Fragm. Se. 11. i, That 
molecular attraction which we call chemical affinity. 

e. fig. Personal influence, figured as magnetic. 

>75<> Johnson Rambl. No. 160 7*5 Many natures, .seem to 

start back from each other by some invincible repulsion. 
There are others which immediately cohere w henever they 
come into the reach of mutual attraction. 1876 Hamerton 
Jnte/l. Life ix. v. 323 The subtle, but powerful attraction of 
the greater mind over the less. x 

0. The action of causing men or animals to come 
to one by influencing their appetites or desires ; or 
of encouraging the visits of things by providing fit 
conditions for their settlement. 

174a Pope Dune. iv. 75 And all the nations summoned to 
the throne .. None need a guide, by sure attraction led. 
Mod. The attraction of the disaffected to his standard. 

7. The action of drawing forth interest, affection, 
or sympathy; the power of so doing; attractive 
influence. 

1767 Fordyce Semi, Yng. Worn. II. xiii. 256 Place your 
glory in .. kind attraction. 1848 Clough Amours de Voy. 
Ii, There are two different kinds, .of human attraction : One 
which simply disturbs, unsettles, and makes you uneasy. 


1884 V. Lee in Con temp. Rev. XLV. 33 Boars and stag 
hunts had no attraction for quiet men ofbusiness. 

8. A quality which draws forth the interest or 
admiration ; an attracting quality. (Chiefly in //., 

1608 Shaks. Per. v. i. 46 She, questionless, w-ith her sweet 
harmony And other choice attractions, would allure. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 41 f 5 She had new’ Attractions every 
time he saw her. 1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 72 1* 11 The 
ornament of superficial attractions. 1824 I )i»din Libr. Comp. 
158 By no means destitute of typographical attractions. 

9 . A thing or leature which draws people by 
appealing to tbeir desires, tastes, etc. ; csf. any 
interesting or amusing exhibition which ‘draws’ 
crowds. Eittre, in his .Supplement, says that this 
‘English sen»e’ of attraction began to be borrowed 
in French about the era of the Great Exhibitions, 
and had then, in 1K69, become quite current.) 

1862 W, Adams Guide l. I light 11873 ‘ ioa The Pier is of 
course the greai ‘lion’ and main attraction of the place. 
Mod. The Health Exhibition has been the great attraction 
of the season 11S841. 

Attra ctionless, a. void of attractions, unat¬ 
tractive. 

1882 Glasg. Her. 24 Nov. 4 / 1 The bare, attractionles* area. 

Attra ctionally, adv. [Implies an mlj. <//• 
fractional.] In manner of, or by way of, attraction. 

1883 American VI. 172 The advance and retreat of the 
water react attractional I y u|»on the plummet. 

tAttractionist. Obs. [f.prec. f-ist.] One who 
accounted for phenomena by a theory of attraction. 

1748 Loud. Mag. 583 The attrju lionists were in iapturo- 
with that which they perceived .. in electrical bodies. 

Attractive (atrar'ktiv), a. and sb. Also 7 at- 
trective. [a. F. attract if -ive (14th e.), eogn. with 
I’r. atra<tin. It. aft raft iro, f. as if repr. E. *attrac - 
tivns, f. attract -: see Attract v. and -ivk.] 

A. adj. Having the attribute of attracting; 
apt or tending to attract. 

11. Having the attribute of drawing or sucking 
in; absorptive. Obs. 

1540 |>ee Art rA t 1 t. 1 )• 1620 Venner I’ia Rata via. 192 

By ilebilitie uf the digotiue facultie, or of the Atiractiuc. 
1621 |»i kion Aunt. Met. t. i. 11. v, This attractive power U 
very necessary in plants, which suck up moisture- by tin: 
root. 1713 C’lESs. WiNcin. 1 ska Min. Poems 91 Vapours 
Which . . rise In Clouds to the attractive Brain. 

f 2 . Med. Having the property of ‘drawing’ 
matter or humours. Obs. 

1547 Boo roe iirer. Health xlvjj, 22 b, For aches and pc) ne 
in the arums use sea re clothes that be attractyve. 1597 J I. 
Semi. Patties Crosse 46 A sore bitten with a veneinous 
beast, can not be healed, except by an attractitie medicine. 
1608 Topsr.i.l. Serpents 650 Drawing or attractive planters. 
1786 Chambers Or/.* Rees', A ttntceives, or attractive reme¬ 
dies. .which are to be externally applied. 

+ 3 . Having the property of diawing to itself by 
contact. Obs. 

1607 Toi’SKLL Four.f. Feasts 81 The longue of a Cat is very 
attractive and forcible like a file, attenuating b> licking the 
flesh of a man. 

4 . Having the property of drawing to itself by 
some physical force bodies not materially attached 
to it ; of the nature of attraction. 

1603 Holland Pin tank's Mar. 1337 'There is uot in that 
voidnesse any puissance attractive of bodies 1656 tr. 
Hobbes’ Etem. Philos. <1839 5-7 The attractive jvower of 
the loadstone. 1695 Bi.ackmore Pr. Arth. 11. 466 It feels 
til* attractive Earth's Magnetiek Force. 1794 Hersciiel in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 46 Sir Isaac Newton has shew n that 
the sun, by its attractive power, retains the planets of our 
system in their orbits. 1879 I’rlscoti Sp. Telephone 67 
The intensity of the attractive impulses, 
b. Jig. Drawing as by magnetic influence. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. in.ii. 117 Here’s Mettle more attractiuc. 
1642 Bp. Andrew es Pattern Cath. Doctr. 109 Love is the 
lode-stone attractive of love. 

5 . Having the quality of drawing (living beings) 
by influencing their will ami action. 

1590 Shaks. Mids, X. ti. ii. 91 She hath blessed and at- 
tractiue eyes. x6oi Holland Pliny Ep. Vespa*., Although 
your gentlenesse and hamanitie be one way attrective, and 
mduceth me to draw neure unto your presence. 1730 Sou ru- 
ALL Fttggs 32 My Liquor has an attractive a> well as the 
destructive Quality, and thereby does bring out and destroy 
every live Bugg. 186a Mill ft Hit. 60 The repelling in¬ 
fluence of pain as well as the attractive one of pleasure. 

6. Having the quality of attracting attention, 
interest, affection, or other pleasurable emotion ; 
interesting, engaging, pleasing, winning, alluring. 
(Now the most frequent use.) 

1602 Warner.-/ lb. Eng. Epiu 1612)389 By his at tract !ue ver- 
tues. .confirmed to him the hearts of all his Subjects. 1630 
Bratuwait Eng. Genii. (1641 1 410/2 Decency, the attractivest 
motive of affection. 1817 Scott Rob Roy i, Interesting and 
attractive for those who love to hear an old man’s stories of 
a past age. 1859 Sat. Rrv. 23 July 103 It tells it in a style 
almost as attractive as a novel. 1878 Ouida Friendship I. 
85 ’ Do you think her attractive?’ ‘ No, not at all.' 

B. sb. 

fl. Med. A ‘drawing ’ medicament Obs. 

1607 Topskll Serpents 619 The safest way.. to cure the 

S Dyson, is by attractive*. 1656 Ridgley Pract . Physic 288 
ct Cupping glasses to it; also other Attractives. 1786 
[see A 2]. 

+ 2 . That which draws like a magnet. Also fig. 
1581 R. Norman [title) The new Attractive, containing a 
short Discourse of the Magnet or Loadstone, now* first found 
out. 1614 Raleigh Hist. fYorld it. (1736) 267 The impiety 
of men is the forcible attractive of God's vengeance. <11654 
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. Smith Set. Disc\ vii. 359 That powerful attractive which 
y a strong and divine sympathy draw's down the virtue of 
heaven into the souls of men. 

t 3 . A thing or circumstance which attracts at¬ 
tention, or interest, or draws people to sec it; an 
'attraction.* Obs. 

1598 U. Jonsoh Ev. Man in Hum. m. iii. 34 And, then, 
the dressing Is a most maine attractive! 1765 Doddridge 
in Mem. viii. §4.(1823)221 God has removed so powerful an 
attractive from earth. 

t 4 . A quality that attracts morally or through 
pleasurable emotions ; esp. an attractive personal 
quality. Obs. (A very favourite word in the 17th 
and 18th centuries; now replaced by Attraction.) 

*635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. in llari. Misc.U 793) 187 He 
had very fine attractives, as being a good piece of a scholar. 
1706 Collier Re/?. Ridie. 194 The Women that are caught 
by these Attractives, must be very silly. 1712 Steele S/ect. 
No. 302 r 4 The attractives of her Beauty. a 1805 Demximk 
Disc, in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixiii. 8 The powerful at¬ 
tractives of divine grace. 

Attractively, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In an 
attractive manner, in a manner that attracts, or 
draws ; by way of or with attraction. 

1604 Drayton Mayses 1578 (‘Ord. MS.’ L.) And their glad 
ears attractively retain With what at Sinai Abraham’s (tod 
had told. 1648 Rous Balm 0/Love 3 Attractively amiable. 
1871 Sir J. H erschel Earn. Led. Sc. 286 A medium attrac¬ 
tively, and not repulsively elastic. 1878 Roeke llandbk. 
Shaks. Mus. 18 The song was most attractively given. 

Attractiveness, [f. as prec. + -ness.] At¬ 
tractive quality; aptness to draw to itself. 

*673 /V///. Trans. VIII. 6136 The .. body will emulate 
Amber in brightness and the attractiveness of straw. 1684 in 
Birch llist. RoyalSoc. IV. 268 Observing the attractiveness 
uf hot iron, a 1716 South Serm. VII. xiv. 293 *T. > The same 
attractiveness in riches, the same relish in sovereignty. 1869 
.Seeley Led. Fss. vii. 190 The liveliness and attractiveness 
which interest boys. 

Attractor alrarktaA Also 7-N -er. [Noun 
of agent (on Latin analogies), f. Attract.] 

1 . That which attracts or draws to itself. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Rf>. 81 Amber draweth them 
not., they cannot rise unto the Attractor. 17:3 I)kkh\m 
Phys .• Theol. 32 note, Which attraction.. of the lesser Bodies 
to that greater and most prevalent Attracter the Earth, is 
called their Gravity. 1859 Merivalk Rom. Em/. V. xli. 65 
The seven hills were themselves great attractor?, of rain. 

2 . One who draws by sympathy or moral force. 

1641 -SmectymNL'US Atttiv. 11 nmb. Rem. < i653‘9oThe chiefe 

attractor of the rebellious party. 1654 Whitlock Mann. 
Eng. 3-43 O'.) True attracters of love. 

t Attraxtory, a. Med. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. 
attractorius , f. attract sec Attracts, and -dry.] 
Acting as an attractor (of humours, etc.). 

1684 tr. lionet's Merc. Com/it. vi. 159 In this [feverl espe¬ 
cially Hippocrates propounded his attractory Broths. 

Attrahent (artrahent), a. and sb. [ad. L. at- 
trahent-em , pr. pple. of at trait ere to draw to : see 
Attract v .] A. cuij. That attracts, drawing, at¬ 
tracting. B. sb. (sc. agent.) 

i66x Lovell Hist. Antnt. Min. 5*8 T he humours, which 
easily follow the attra..enl medicament. 1665 Glanvill 
Scc/s. Sci. xv. 127 The motion of steel to its attrahent. 1786 
Chambers Cycl. (Rees s.v. ( Attrahents are the same with 
what we otherwise call drawers, ripeners, maturantia, etc. 

t Attrap, vA Obs. [a. F. attrape-r, OK. 
atraper , f. a to, at + trappe Trap.] To catch in, 
or as in, a trap ; to entrap. 

1324 State Pet. Hen. 8, VI. 758 Ta practise and attrapp 
Mons. de Bourhon. 1588 A. King Canisius Catcch. 36 He 
. . hes slrowed all our wayes with girnes, to attrape our 
saules. 1681 Dineley Tour in tret, in Trans. Kilkenny 
Archxol. Soc Ser. n. II. 24, I have seen his hunts men 
halter, at-trap, and put ropes upon ye heads of good bucks. 

t Attrap, v 2 Obs. Chiefly in pa. pple. at¬ 
trapped, attrapt. [f. A- pref. 11 +Trap v.] 
Furnished with trappings. (Said of a horse.) 

1580 Baret A tv. A 704 Attrapped royally. Instratus orna- 
lu regio. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. iv. 39 And all his steed 
With oaken leaves attrapt. 1600 Holland Livy 858 (R.) 
Shall your horse bee attrapped and barbed more richly? 
1693 Robertson Phraseoi. Gen. 178 Attrap, Phaterisornate. 

t At tray*, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [a. F. atlrai-re , 
at tray-ant :-L. attrahere to Attract. Cf. betray.] 
To attract, draw away. 

*579 Baker Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg. 40 The third inteii- 
tion wherefore bleeding is made, is fur to attray. 

tAttrayant, a. Obs. rare-'. In 5 atr- 
[a. F. attray ant, OF. atrayant, pr. pple. of a(t)- 
traire to attract.] Attracting. 

*475 Caxton Jason 61 The graciouse atrayans regardes 
that she gal aftc times unto the preu Jason. 

t Attrecta’tion. Obs. Also 7 attract- (At¬ 
traction in Cockeram.) [ad. L. attreetdtion-em, 
n. of action f. attreetd-re to touch, handle, f. at - * 
ad- to + traetdre lo handle.] Touching, handling, 
feeling with the hands. 

*6*5 Crooke Body 0/ Man 237 What through the afflu¬ 
ence of humours, what through aitrectation. 1623 Cockeram, 
Attrection , a handling,, or feeling. *663 Flagellum or O. 
Cromwell 16^2) 176 Which like., the apples of Sodom, van¬ 
ished and erished in the Attrectation. 

Attrrbuate, pa. pple. Obs. [f. F. attribue : 
see -ate 2 .] By-form of Attribute ppl. a. 

*54* R. Copland Guy don's Quest . Cyrurg., Their mater is 
attribuate to them at the very begyunynge uf lh«yr ereacyon. 


t Attri/bue, v. Obs. [a. F. atlribue-r (14th c. 
in Littre), ad. L. attribute.] To Attrihutk. 

1481 Caxton Tulle 0/Old Age, Hit must be attribued and 
remitted untu the Greekyssh bokes and langage. *483 — 
Gold. Leg. 87/4 To aUrybne it to the mercy of God. 1489 
— Laytes of A. \. vi. 14 To the seygnourye of a [ = oneJ 
Cyte he attrybued and gate so many other. 

Attributable (atribitftab’l), a. [f. Attri¬ 
bute v. + -able.] Capable of being attributed or 
ascribed, esp. as owing to, produced by. 

1665 Glanvill Sce/s. Sci. xii. 65 Not strictly attributable 
to any thing without us. 1678 Evelyn Siiva ted. 3) Pref., 
Experiments justly Attributable to several Members of the 
Royal Society. *843 Mill Logic 111. xvil §4 How much 
is attributable to that cause. 

t Attri’butary, a. Obs. rare-'. [On form- 
anaiogy of tributary .] To be attributed. 

1650 Chakleton Paradoxes 58 As if the whole energy uf 
the act were soly at tributary to himself. 

t Attribute, ///- a. Obs . [ad. L. attribut-us, 
pa. pple. of attribute, f. at-, ad- to + tribuere to 
assign, bestow, grant, yield, deliver. After the 
formation of the verb to attribute , the regular 
attributed gradually took its place as pa. pple., 
and attribute not being needed as an adj. became 
obs. Cf. -ate 2 .] Attributed ; assigned, given. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. j. 11495) 5 i Power is appro- 
pryd to the fader . to the sone wysdome is aiirybute : and 
to the holy ghost is nitrybute grace, 1539 Tonstall Serm. 
PalmeSund. < 1823)51 All these honorable names be attribute 
by theym vnto hyin. *599 Thynne Animadv. 48 Heceate, 
which name is attrihutc to Diana. 

Attribute (ae tribiwt), sb. [prob., in the main, 
a subst. use of Attkjhlte ppl. a., though the 1 .. 
attribution (neuter sb. from the pa. pple. atiributus \ 
common in theological language, or its F. adapta¬ 
tion attribut (14th c. in Littre), may well have 
been the prototype.] 

1 . A quality or character ascribed to any person 
or thing, one which is in common estimation or 
usage assigned to him ; hence, sometimes , an epi¬ 
thet or appellation in which the quality is ascribed. 

a\\ooCm. Myst. 193 To the Sonc connynge doth longe 
ex pres, Therwith the Serpent dyd Adam asay .. Thus the 
sccunde person attri bute Was only towchyd by temptacion. 
1589 Pcitenham Eng. Poesic < Arb. 144 The vene Ethnologic 
of the name [God], .declaring plaineiy the nature of the attri¬ 
bute, which is all one as if we sayd good. 1596 Shaks. Merck. 
V. iv. i. *95 Mercy is al>oue this sceptred sway. It is an attri¬ 
bute to God himselfe. 1660 Stanley Hist. Pintos. 3/2 The 
attribute of Wise . .was conferrd upon the rest in respect of 
their moral Rules and Practice. 1846 Wright Ess. Mid. 
Ages II. xiii. 88 It is surprising how soon historical per¬ 
sonages become invested with romantic attributes. 

+ 2 . Distinguished quality or character ; honour, 
credit, reputation ascribed. Cf. the parallel use of 
quality , rank , position, etc. in 'a person 0 {quality' 
i.e. 'quality worth naming.’) Obs . 

1602 Shaks. Ham. i.iv. 22 It takes From our achievements 
. .The pith and marrow of our attribute. 1606 Tr. <5- Cr. 
IL iii. 125 Much attribute he hath, and much the reason, 
Why wc ascribe it to him. C1690 Temple Heroic Vtrt. 
Wks. 1731 1. 194 Caesar., possessed very eminently all the 
Qualities, .that enter into the composition of an Heroc, but 
failed of the Attribute or Honour. 

3 . A material object recognized as appropriate 
to, and thus symbolic of, any office or actor ; spec. 
in Painting, Sculpture : A conventional symbol 
added, as an accessory, to denote the character or 
show the identity of the personage represented. 

*596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 191 His Scepter shewes the 
force of tempo rail power, The attribute to awe and Maiestie. 
1705 Auuison Italy Rome, The sculptor, to distinguish him, 
gave him what the medallists call his proper attributes, a 
spear anda shield. *727-41 Chambers Cyci. s .v. Attributes, 
The Club is an attribute of Hercules. *814 Wordsw. Excurs. 
v. 492 A crown, an attribute of sovereign power. 1880 
Waldstein Pythag. Rhcgion 19 A., remnant of marble, 
which shows that he also held a long attribute in his left 
hand. 1883 Q. Victoria More Leaves 6 A small room full 
of his rifles and other implements and attributes of sport. 

4 . A quality or character considered lo belong 
to or be inherent in a person or thing; a charac¬ 
teristic quality. 

*836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metafh. viii. (1870) I. 151 Attri¬ 
bute is a word properly convertible with quality, for every 
quality is an attribute and every attribute is a quality; but 
in our language, custom has introduced a certain distinction 
in theiqapplication. Attribute is considered as a word of 
loftier signification., and is, therefore, conventionally limited 
to qualities of a higher application. Thus, for example, it 
would be felt as indecorous to speak of the qualities of God, 
and as ridiculous to talk of the attributes of matter. 

tThis distinction is hardly borne out by historical usage. 
Originally, ‘the attributes of God’ was preferred probably 
because men assumed no knowledge of the actual qualifies 
of the.Deity, but only of those more or less fitly ‘attributed' 
him; i.e. ’attributes' in sense 1. But the exalted sense 2 
may have associated itself with the expression in the minds 
of many who used it. J. A. H. M.) 

[Cf. *400 and 1596 in sense r.j 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 26 All other fabulous fictions and attributes given unto 
them [the Gods]., have been devised only to give content¬ 
ment to the readers. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi. § 1 The 
attributes and acts of God, as far as they are revealed to 
man. *692 Boyle Lect.xx. 208 Neither Matter, nor 

Motion as its Attribute and Property, can have existed from 
all Eternity. *7*3 Derm am Phys .- Theol. 72 Demonstrations 
of the Being and Attributes of God. 1825 M'Culloch 
Pol. Eeon, 1. 2 An attribute or quality of those articles unly 


which it requires some portion of voluntary human labour 
to produce. *86 o.Pl'SEy Min. Pro/h. 208 Truth, wisdom, 
power, justice, holiness and other attributes .. have in God 
their real being; in creatures a shadow of being only. *868 
Freeman Norm. Conq. {1876) II. ix. 359 Endowed w ith all 
the highest attributes of the statesman. 

b. rarely applied to : A bodily quality. 

*8xo Scott Monast. xxiv, Beauty was an attribute of the 
family. 186a T‘rollopf. Orley F. xix. 130, 1 will begin with 
her exterior attributes. 

c. in Logic, That which may be predicated of 
any thing ; a quality, mode of existence, affection ; 
strictly an essential and permanent quality. 

*785 Reid Int. Pinoers 440 Every attribute is what the 
ancients called an universal. *843 Mill Logic r. ii. § 4 
Whiteness, again, is the name of a quality or attribute of 
those things. *870 Buwen Logie i. 8 T’he Concept is the 
Intuition stripped of its contingent or unessential attributes 
or marks. 

5 . Gram. Sometimes used for : A word denoting 
an attribute ; an attributive word ; a prtdicable. 
esp. in Sentence Analysis :**Attributive adjunct, 
i.e. an adjeclive, or a word, phrase, or clause, per¬ 
forming tbe function of an adjective. 

*8o8 Middleton Grk. Article (1855) 56 By Attribute-? 
Mr. Harris means Adjectives, Verbs, and Participles. 1867 
Morell Eng. Gram. ied. 3) 53 The attribute to the noun, 
i. e. the adjective or whatever takes the place of the adjec¬ 
tive. 1873 I. Curtis Analysis 5 The subject may be enlarged 
hy an attribute. 

Attribute (atri-bi/n), V. [f. the prec. ppl. adj., 
which continued for some time to act as the pa. 
pple. of this, alongside of attributed. The poets 
down to Drvden and Scott show the pronunciation 
attribute or a ttribute, as in the ppl. adj. and sb.] 

I. As an external act. 

1 . To assign, bestow, give, concede, yield to any 
one, as his right (property, title, authority, worship, 
honour), arch, or Obs. 

*523 l.o. Berners Frohs . 1 . 375 These two towncs were 
attributed lo Flaunders by reason of gage. 1537 Hen. VIII 
in .Strype Ow////rr 116941 App. 49 Whether this woid Sacra¬ 
ment be, and ought to be, attribute lo the Seven only? *565 
T. Randolph in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 184 II. 201 All honor that 
maye he attributed unto anye man by a wyf. *620 Melton 
Astroiog. 62 Idolatry is a Diuine Worship, nttributtcd to 
Idols. *771 Junius Lett. xlix. 255 The power ol depriving 
the subject of his birthright jwas] attributed to. .the legisla¬ 
ture. 

b. To give or ascribe in assertion (praiseor honour). 
1563 Shutk Archit. F ij b, To whom \ndoubtedly, the 
praise and commendation is chiefly to be attrybuled. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxii, § 15 What cclsitude of honour 
Plinius Secundus attribuieth to Trajan in his funeral oration. 

2 . To add to the representation of a personage, 
the conventional symbolic 'attribute.* tare. 

*756 J* Warton Fss. Po/e (r782) I. ii. 25 The trite and ob¬ 
vious insignia of a river God are attributed. 

II. As a mental act. 

3 . To ascribe to as belonging or proper; to con¬ 
sider or view as belonging or appropriate to. 

*538 Starkey England 45 In the felycyte of man you put 
dyverse degres, to some attrybulyng moie, and to some les. 
1667 Milton P. I*, xt. 836 God attributes to place Nu 
sanctity, if none be thither brought By men. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. 1. iv. xxiv. 409 They.. attribute the Highest 
place to that which is divine. 1832 Lewis Use tf Ab. Pol. 
Terms Introd. 6 A sense is attributed to them which was 
never intended. 

f 4 . To attribute {much), etc.: to ascribe great 
importance to, to hold in high estimation. Obs. 

*586 Let. to Earle Leycester 32, I attribute nnt so much 
to mine owne iudgement. *6*1 Bible Pref. 4 Ep*phanius 
. .doeth attribute so much vnto it [the LXX], that he holdeth 
the Authours thereof., fur Prophets. 1667 Milton P. L. 
viii. 565 Attributing overmuch to things Less excellent. 
Ibid. tx. 320 Eve, who thought Less attributed to her Faith 
sincere. 

5 . To ascribe as a quality or ‘attribute’ belong¬ 
ing, proper, or inherent. (To attribute wisdom to 
one = to hold that he is wise.) 

*534 More Anno. Pots. Bk. Wks. 1*21/* To attribute to 
hys manhed y* property which onely is apprupried to his 
godhed, is to confounde bothe.y* natures in Christ. 1611 
Bible Job i. 22 In all this lob sinned not, nor charged God 
foolishly [marg. attributed folly to God]. *638 Wilkins 
New if'or/d 1. (1684) 172 Such a strange Efficacy in the 
Bread of the Eucharist, as their Miraculous Relations do 
Attribute to it. 186a Mill Utilit. 42 The sort of mystical 
character w hich.. is apt to be attributed to tbe idea of moral 
obligation. 

(S. To ascribe, impute, or refer, as an effect to 
the cause; to reckon as a consequence of. 

*530 Palscil 440/1, I atirybute, I ascrybe the cause of a 
mater to one cause or other, J attribue. 16*6 Dk. Buckhm. 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 329 III. 234, I cannot attribute thi> 
honour to any desert in me. 1794 Sullivan Vie w Nat. 1 . 
39 To the deluge he attributed the changes of the earth. 
1876 Green Short Hist. vi. § 1 <i882)263^The shrivelled arm 
of Richard the Third was attributed to witchcraft. 

7 . To ascribe to an author as his work 
*599 Thvnne Animadv. *5 [Theyl whiche attribute that 
choyse of armes to Chaucer. *6x8 Prynne Cens. Cozens 20 
Others attribute the tnuention of thetn to Sl Hierome. 1728 
Nf.wton Chronot. Amended i. 86 The people of the Island 
Concyra attributed the invention of the Sphere to Naqsicaa. 
1816 Singer Hist. Cards 157 To^Gutenberg. .we are in¬ 
clined to attribute that which is said to be in the characters 
afterwards used by Albeit Pfister at Bamberg. *854 {title) 
Edward III; a P] lay attributed to Shakespeare. 
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A-TUMBLE. 


ATTRIBUTED. 

8 . To assign in one’s opinion to its proper time 
or place. 

1567 Triall Treas . (1850) 27 To the ende he semeth to 
attribute that thing When men be asociatc with treasures 
celestial!. x6ox Holland Pliny I. 75 They attribute the 
birth of the Muses in the wood Helicon. 1875 Scrivener 
Led. Grk. 7 'est. 12 Several copies which may fairly he at¬ 
tributed to the fourth century. 

+ 9 . With complement : To allow any one the 1 at¬ 
tribute * of; to hold him to be. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarck. Urn. IV. 192 When a Naiurall 
Motley makes a Hood Vntoa Man, wee attribute him wise. 

Attributed, ///- a. [f. prec. + -E1). (Scott 
accented attributed.)] Given as an attribute or 
appropriate possession ; ascribed as proper to. 

1808 Scott Marm. tv. Introd., If mortal charity dare claim 
The Almighty's attributed name. 1854 (see Attribute v. 7I. 
Attri butes rare. [f. as prec. + -ER 1 .] One 
who attributes; an imputer. 

1611 Cotgr., Imputeur ..a putter of things vpon, an at- 
tributer of things vnto others. 

Attributing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 1 .] 
The action of ascribing as an attrihutc ; attribution. 

a 1631 Donne Select. (1840! 36 We banish .. all attributing 
of any power, to any faculty of our own. 

Attribution (retribb/Jan [a. F. attribution, 
14th c. ad. L. attribution-em, n. of action f. attri- 
buere to Attribute.] The action of attributing ; 
the result in which this action is embodied. 

I. The ^external) action of bestowing. 

1 * The action of bestowing or assigning (in fact); 
bestowal, arch, or Ohs. 

1467 J. Tiptoft, Earl, Wohc in MS. Hart. 69 No. 17 Re¬ 
serving always to the. Quecnes Highnes and the Ladyes 
there present, the Attribution and Gifte of the Prize. 1650 
T. Goodwin IVhs. <1862) IV. 446 The communication and 
attribution of the same rights, privileges, attributes. 1829 
Landur I mag. Conv. 18461 1 . 249 Although the Graces in 
none of their attributions are benignant to him. 

2 . Ascription in word or statement. 

1649 Roberts Ctorus Bib/. 39 By a gratefull Attribution, 
or Ascribing such names and titles unto God. 1667 Decay 
Chr. Piety v. § 18. 233 We .. never suspect these glorious 
attributions maybe no more than complement or flattery. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. v. 389 The biographer's at¬ 
tribution of special merit to Colonel Reed. 

II. The (internal) action of ascribing or im¬ 
puting. 

3 . The assigning or ascribing of a character or 
quality as belonging or proper to any thing. 

1651 WiTTiF. tr. Primrose*s Pop* Err. iv. 246 Attribution of 
this power and dominion to them. *774 T. Warton Eng. 
Poetry (i84o> I. Diss. i. 14 The attribution of prophetical 
language to birds. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. xvu. iv. 
§ 2 The attribution of sexes to plants. 1838 Sir W. Hamil- 
ton Logic v. (1866) I. 77 As these qualities or modes are only 
identified with the thing by a mental attribution, they are 
called attributes. 

b. Self-attribution : ascription of honour or credit 
to oneself. 

1649 Roberts Claris Bibt. 184 Xot to give themselves to 
sensual pleasures, Luxury, Vain-glory, Self-attributions. 

4 . The ascribing of an effect to a cause, of a 
work to its author, date, place, or of date and 
place to a work. esp. in Art-criticism : The as¬ 
cription of a work of art to its supposed author. 

a 1665 J. Goodwin Filled iv. the Spirit 11867) 335 Though 
the same attribution, .be made unto God .. wherein the ac¬ 
tion is ascribed unto God. 1805 Ellis E. E. Mctr. Korn. 
(ed. Bohn} 75 note, Few mistakes are more usual than the 
attribution of early pieces to the copyists. 1864 Sender 
27 Feb. 261/2 That any one has been yet tempted to follow 
his attributions. x88x Saintsburv Dryden i. 19 The blunder¬ 
ing attribution of Dryden and his rivals to Corneille and 
Racine. 188a J. Evans in Nature XXV. 549 Of John Hyr- 
canus .. there are numerous copper coins of undoubted at¬ 
tribution. 

+5. Rhct. The qualifying of words by attributive 
adjuncts ; giving of epithets. Obs. 

1589 PuTTENtiAM Eng. Poesie tti. xvii. (Arb.) 193 Epithe- 
tou or the Quallifier, otherwise the figure of Attribution. • 

6 . Logic. Predication of an attribute. 

i860 Abp. Thomson Laws 0/ Th. § 6a To say that man is 
mortal is an act of Attribution. 1870 Bowen Logic v. 128 In 
each of the other forms the attribution is conditional. 

III. A thing attributed. 

7 . Anything ascribed in one’s opinion or esti¬ 
mation, e.g. ascribed name, appellation, credit, 
character, property, quality, meaning, or sense of 
a word. Also in early use-A ttribute 2. 10 bs. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. i. 3 Such attribution should 
the Dowglas haue, As not a Souldiour of this seasons 
stampe, Snould go so gencrall currant through the world. 
16x5 T. Adams Tivo Sonnes 6 $ Many and excellent arc the 
attributions w** the Scripture givelh us—as Friends, Chil¬ 
dren, Heirsj &c. 1738 Warburton Div. Legat. 11 . 237 To 

which Species of Gods it was an honorary Attribution. 

t 8. An attributive word or adjunct, an ‘attri¬ 
bute.’ (So in L.) Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie m, xvii. (Arb.) 193 Some¬ 
times wordes suffered to go single, do giue greater scnce 
and grace than words quallified by attributions do. 

9 . Authority or function granted (to a ruler, 
minister, delegate, court). (From mod. French.) 

1796 Morse Arner. Geog. II. 376 The. legislative body 
shall determine the number and attributions (or functions) 
of the ministers. 1849 Grote Greece lu xlvi. V. 482 Trials 
for homicide were only a small part of its attributions. 1865 


Mill Repr. Govt. 125/2 Within the limits of its attributions, 
it makes laws which are obeyed by every citizen. 

Attributive icetri*biwtiv) f a. and sb. [a. F. 
attributif -ive (Cotgr.v, f. L\ attribut - (see At¬ 
tribute a.) + -ive, as if ad. L. *etttributlvus.] 

A. adj. 

+ 1. Characterized by attributing. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. 11. ii. 58 \Qo. 1 The will dotes that is 
attributive l Polio, inclincable] To what infectiously it selfe 
affects. Without some image of th’ affected merit. 

2. Logic. That assigns an attribute to a subject. 
1849 Arp. Thomson Laws of Th. (1860I § 77. 134 Attribu¬ 
tive J judgment] where an indefinite <i e. undistributed» 
predicate is assigned to the subject. 1870 Bowen Logic v. 
no In Attributive Judgments the Predicate is actually 
thought only connotatively, as a Mark or attribute of the 
Subject, and not denotatively, as the name of a class of things. 

3. Gram. That expresses an attribute. 

<■*840 Douglas Eng. Gram. (1876) 16 Attributive adjec¬ 
tives are those which express the quality of an object, as, 
a kind friend. *875 Whitney Life Lung. x. 207 Nearly 
all attributive words were inflected. 1881 M ason Eng. 
Grant. 145 When to a noun or pronoun we attach an adjec¬ 
tive, o:.what is equivalent to an adjective, .this adjective or 
its equivalent stands in the A tiributive Relation to the noun 
or pronoun, and is said to be an Attributive Adjunct to it. 

4. So-assigned, so-ascribed (by those who essay 
to assign the authorship of a painting or work of 
art'). Cf. ascripihe, putative, and Attribution 4 . 

1866 Howells lend. Life xiv. 206 An attributive Veronese. 

B. sb. An attributive word, one that denotes an 
attribute. Applied by Harris and others to ad¬ 
jectives, verbs, and adverhs ; by most modern gram¬ 
marians only to adjectives and their equivalents. 

1750 Harris Hermes 1. vi.< 1786*87 Attributives arc all those 
principal Words, that denote Attributes, considered as At¬ 
tributes. Ibid. 94 All Attributives are either Verbs, Partici¬ 
ples, or Adjectives. 1858 Marsh Eng. Lang. ix. 193 A 
radical, which in its simplest form and use, serves only as 
an attributive, in other words as an adjective, may be made 
to denote the quality which it ascribes, or an act by which 
that quality is manifested or imparted, and thus become 
a noun or a verb. x88x Mason Eug. Grant. 18 Both Verbs 
and Adjectives express notions ot the actions and atiti- 
butes of things. Verbs assert the connection of the thing 
and its action or attribute*, Adjectives assume this con¬ 
nection. To borrow a word from Mechanics, the Verb i> a 
Dynamic A ttribntrre , the Adjective is a Static Attributive. 

Attributively, udv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In an 
attributive way ; as an attribute. 

1853 J. W. Gums P/iilol.Stud. xi, Any substantive may have 
a word or phrase joined to it attribtuively. Mod. In house 
dog, and OK. /ins-carl, the simple substantive ‘house' is 
used attributively, instead of an adjective or genitive case. 

Attrrbutiveness. rare. [f. as prec. + -nks*.] 
The quality of being attributive. 

1861 L. Alexander tr. Dottier s Pcrs. Christ t. 1 . 24 A 
position fluctuating between self-sustenance and attributive- 
ness l( *er. Seths tstiituligkcit und Eigensehaft lichkeit ]. 

Attrimentous, obs. form of Atramentous. 
Attrist (atri-st s , v. V Obs. [a. F. altriste-r, f. ii 
to + trislc L. tristis sad.] To make sad, sadden. 
1680 Sir W. Waller Div. Med it. 11839* 10 3 Some aires 
and tunes, .sensibly attrist, others comfort. 1791 H. Wal- 
polk in Miss Berry s Jrnl. 4- Corr. I. 307 Your tender na¬ 
ture is not made for such spectacles; and why attrist it 
without doing any service. 

Attrite (atrait ppl. a. [ad. L. attritus , pa. 
pple. of atterZre , f. at--ad- to, at +• ter ere to nib.] 

1. Worn or ground down by friction. ? Obs. 

1654 J KK - Taylor Rent Pres. 40 A thing may be. chewed 

though it be not attrite or broken- 1667 M ilton P. L. x 1073 
Or by collision of two l>odies t grinde The Air attrite to Fire. 

2. Theol. Having attrition : see Attrition 4 . 

16*5 Ussher Ansiv. Jesuit 91 A man in confession, of at- 

tritc is made contrite by vertue of the keyes. 1817 Tracts 
for Day i. 10 The Ephesian converts again, moved by fear 
and therefore attrite, came and confessed. 

Attrited (atrai’ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -eil] 
Worn down by continued friction. Also Jig. 

1760 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1770) Ill. 50 So glazed, so con* 
trited and attrited was it with fingers and with thumbs in 
all its parts. x866 J, Rose Ovids Met. 47 The stream .. 
Rolling and bubbling through attrited 4 *nd. 187a M.Col¬ 

lins Pr. Clarice 1 . xiv. 206 The traveller .. gets his indi¬ 
viduality toned down, gets a softened and attrited character. 

Attri*teness. ? Obs. [f. Attrite a. + -ness.] 

* The being much worn.’ Bailey 1731 , 

Attrition (atrijan). Also 4-6 -icioun, -ycyon, 
etc. [ad.* L. atlrition-em, n. of action f. attrit -: 
see Attrite and -ion. The theological sense 4 was 
earliest in Eng.] 

1. The action or process of rubbing one thing 
against another; mutual friclion. 

x6ox Holland Pliny I. 490 They make shift for to rub and 
grate one wood against another, and by this attrition there 
fly out sparkes. 1776 Priestley in Phil. Trans. LX VI. 230 
Some, .think that neat is produced in the lungs by the at¬ 
trition of the blood in passing through them. 1822 Imison 
Sc. Cc Art I.70 When the mill is too slowly fed. .thestones, 
by their attrition, are apt to strike fire. 
fig. . 1656 Br. Hall Oceas. Medit. (1851)34 The dangerous 
attritions of stubborn and wrangling spirits. 1782 V. Knox 
Ess. (1819) 11 . lxviiL 55 Nor have yet become callous by at¬ 
trition with the world. 

2. The action or process of rubbing away, wear¬ 
ing or grinding down, by friction. 

x6ox Holland Pliny II. 466 Polished by that rubbing and 
attrition which it meets withall, in the course and stream uf 


the water. 17x8 J. Chamberlaynk Retig . Philos . 1 . iv. § 6 
The Attrition or Breaking of the Food. . 1830 Lvell Prine . 
Geot . I.250 Pebbles and sand, .decrease in size by attrition. 
fig. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr . Morals *. 1756) 58 The compage 
of all physical truths is not. .always so closely maintained, 
as not to suffer attrition. 1858 Max Muller Chips (1880 II. 
xxviL 354 Contact with F.nglish society exercises a constant 
attrition on the system of castes. 

3 . Surg. a. Rubbing away of the skin or tissue; 
excoriation, abrasion, b. Comminuted fracture. 
(With quot. 1385 cf. OF. altrice haemorrhoid.) 

*543 Traheron Vigos Chirttrg. vt. 184 A greate medicine 
in all wrestyngs and attritions of lacertes. 1585 Li.oyp 
Treas.Health .Si ij,Hemorroydcsandattrycionsin thefunda- 
ment. 1634 T. Johnson tr. Pareys Chirttrg. xv. i. 11678 377 
They call it Attrition, when the bone is broken into many 
small fragments. 1853 Mavnr Exp. Lex., Attrition.. Surg, 
violent crushing of a part. 1875 H. Wood Thomp. <1879* 

1 582 Whenever surfaces become sore by attrition, or chafe. 

4 . Theol. An impel feet sorrow for sin, as if a 
bruising which does not amount to utter crushing 
{contrition) ; ‘horror of sin through fear of punish- 
incut, without any loving sense, or taste of God's 

1 mercy’ (llooker), while contrition has its motive 
in the love of God. (A sense invented by scho¬ 
lastic theologians in 12th c.; the earliest in Eng. 
j c 1374 C.HAt.ci K Troylus 1. 557 Thou, .wailist for thi sytino 
and thyn offence, Am! hast for fvrdc caught attrition. 1506 
Ord. Crystcn Men iv. iiL 171 Attrycyon .. is a matter of 
contrycyon unparfyte. 1765 Tucker Li. Nat. 11 . 65 Three 
stages in the passage from vice to virtue : attrition, con¬ 
trition, and repentance. The first is a sorrow for the mis¬ 
chiefs men have brought upon their own heads by their ill 
duaigs. 1875 H. F.. Manning Mission If. Ghost i. 16 Sacra¬ 
mental grace to raise our sorrow from attrition to contrition. 

Attritive \,alraiTiv , a. rare. [f. L. attrit- 
(scc AttkitiO, as if ad. E. *attntivus.] Charac¬ 
terized bv attrition, wearing away. 

<•1850 H. Miller Rambles Geot. ii. 1858* -.»4*> Subjected to 
some further attritive process. 

Attritor ^airartai). rare. [f. as prec. +-ok.] 
He who or that which rubs away or wears down. 

1818 Art Preset"*. Feet 49 Another with his cradicator, a 
third with his attritor, all radical cures for corns. 

Attritus tatrorttfsd. rare. [f. as prec. aftet 
detritus.] Mailer produced by rubbing away <>1 
wearing down. 

1837Carlyle/V. Rev. 111. \\. 11871 1 . 71 When.. the World 
is all decayed down into due attritus of this sort. 

Attrokien : see Atkokk v. 

Attroopment (atrrrpment). rare. [a. F. at- 
troupement, f. attrotifer to assemble tumultuoush, 
f. a to + troupe troop, crowd.] A disordcily or 
tumultuous troop or crowd. 

*795 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. XVIII. 540 In a nation 
truly free there are not attroopments of houseless Lazaronj, 
as at Naples. x8 zz in Month. Mag. LI M. 103 Nominated 
by attroopments of people. 

Attry, variant of Artry and of Attery <t. Obs. 
Attune (atii 7 n\ v. [f. At- pref^ + Tine v. ; 
probably suggested by AtoNK.] 

1 . To bring into musical accord. Const, to. 

1596 Spenser E. (/. 11. xii. 76 Gan all the quire of birdes 

Their diverse notes t attune unto his lay. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
xvii. 312 For Phemius to the lyre attuned the strain. 18x4 
Wordsw. /('//. Doe 1. 3_7 Fancies wild : To which with no 
reluctant strings Thou hast attuned thy murmurings. 1867 
Mackakkkn Harmony iv. (1876) 144 Were all the notes per¬ 
fectly attuned lo the true natural scale, 
b . fig. To bring into harmony or accord. 

1727 Thomson Summer 1365 Social friends Attun'd to 
happy union of soul. 1849 Freeman Archil. 90 The mind 
attuned to grace and harmony. 

2 . To bring (a musical instrument) to the right 
pitch ; to tunc. Also fig. 

1728 Thomson Spring n 16 Harmony itself Attuning all 
their passions into love. x866 Argyll Reign Lawv. 276 
The physical causes which have ‘attuned 1 a material organ 
so as to catch certain ethereal pulsations in the external 
world. 1875 B. Taylor Eaust I. xxi. 186, I hear the noise 
of instruments attuning. 

3 . To make tuneful or melodious. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 265 Aires,vernal aires. .attune The 
trembling leaves, e 1750 Shenstone Ruin'd Abbey 14 Birds 
. .Attune front native boughs their various lay. 1796 Cole¬ 
ridge Dejection , Joy lift her spirit, juy attune her voice. 

Attune (ati//*n\ sb. rare. [f. prec. vb. ; cf. ac¬ 
cord, to accord.] Tuneful accord, harmony. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. The new generations 
that cry In attune to our voice.God/ ‘ Liberty,' ‘Truth/ 

Attuned,///- a. [f. Attune v. + -ed.] Brought 
into harmony, or to right musical pitch, harmo¬ 
nious, accordant. 

1596 Spenser /•*. (J. t. ml v, [They sung] In well attuned 
notes a joyous lay. 1796 7 Coleridge Autumn. Even.. No 
more your sky-larks melting from the sight Shall thrill the 
attuned heart-string with delight. 1833 1 . Taylor Fanat. 
x. 501 The chords of a nicely attuned heart. 

Attunement (ati/ 7 -nment). [f. as prec. + 
-ment.] An attuning or bringing into harmony. 

1866 Alger So tit. Nat. 4- Man iv. 348 The healthy attune¬ 
ment of the discordant faculties and forces of the sout 

Atturn, atturney, obs. fT. Attorn, -ey. 
Attyn, Obs. ‘ that not/ L. quin: see At conj. 
A-tumble (atirmb'l), advb.fhr. [A prep A + 
Tumble v.] In tumbling condition, tossing. 

t88x W. C. Russell Sailor’s Siveeth. II. i. 75 The sea was 
all a-tumble with the breeze. t 
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AUCTAHY. 


+ Atu'rn, v. Obs. [In sense i, a. OF. aturne-r, 
-orner , -ourner, f. a to + turner :-L. toman to 
round off, f. tom us, Gr. r 6 pv or lathe ; cf. ATOUR sb. 
and Attorn.] 

1 . trans . To attire, array, dress, prepare fitly, 

rizzo Sawtes l Garde in Cott. Horn. 257 Ich iseo a sonde 

cumen..leofliche aturnct. 

2 . To turn, {a- is perh. for^- •= je : see A particle .) 
cxiy* After. P. 284 [Er] ure Louerd ..Jmruh his grace, 

habbc hire swuch aturned and imaked. c 1330 Poem temp. 
Edw./l , li. Thus is the ordre ofknijt Aturned up & down. 
Aturn, early f. A tour sb. Obs. dress, attire. 

A-twain (atw^n\ advb. phr. arch. Forms: 
4 a-twayn, 4-5 a-twene, atweyn(e, 7 atwaine, 
6- atwain. [f. A prep. I + Twain. Cf. A-Two. ] 

1 . In or into two parts; in two. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vit. 116 And pieres for pure tenc 
pulled it atweyne. c 1485 Digby Myst. (18821 i. 540 A 
sharpe Sward of Sorowe shall eleve hir hert alweyn. 1634 
A. Huisit, Now earth’s black mantle’s cut atwaine. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. II. in. 344 Upon a stone the ring 
smote, and atwain It broke. 

2 . Away from each other, asunder. Cf. At win. 
1870 .Morris Earthly Par. II. 111. 74 This bitter morn 

That joy and me atwain haih tom. 

t Atwa pe, atwappe, v. Obs. rare. [f. At- 
pref? + wapp-en , of unknown meaning.] intr. 
To escape (with dative - from'. 

E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1205 Er j>ay ai-wappene most j* 
wach. C1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Ktil, 1167 What wylde so at- 
waped \vy5es hat schotien, Watz a! to-raced & rent. 

AtweeT, phr. Sc. ? Contracted from wat weef 
— * wot well’; sometimes aphetized to V- reel. 

1768 Ross Helenore 21 (Jam.) Atweel 1 danc'd wi’ you on 
your birth day. 1794 Burns U'ks. IV, Twecl thouknow'st 
na’ every- pang Wad wring my bosom. 1816 Scott Antuj. 
vxxix, Atweel 1 wad fain tell him. 

Atween ;atwrnq prep, and adv. arch, and 
dial. Forms : 5 atwen'e, -eene, 5 6 attwen(e, 7- 
atween ; aphetic ’tween, [f. A prep . 1 + -twene, 
-tween. stem of Be tween, on analogy of afore be¬ 
fore, among bimong, and other twin forms already 
in OF. Atween is the usual form in north, dial., but 
only a poetic archaism in the literary language.] 
A. prep. Between. 

c 1400 Pol. Pel. 4 L. Poems -i 866»27 A-twene theis tweyu 
a gret comparison, r 1485 Digby Myst. ^ 1882-1. 442 Atwcn 
myn armys now shall I the embrace. 1579.). Stvbbks Gaping 
Gulf C v. Assured peace aitwene them. 1748 Thomson 
Cast. Indol. 1. ii, A season atween June and May. 1842 Ten- 
nvson Of tana, Thou earnest atween me and the skies. 

+ B. ail-\ In between, between whiles. Obs. 

*595 Spenser Col. Clout 83 A honie swaine, That Cuddy 
hight, him thus atweene be-pake. 1396 — F. Q. IV. vii. 35 
From licr faire eyes wiping the deawy wet.. and kissing 
them atweene. 

t Atwend, v. Obs. [f. At- pref- + OF. 7 vendan 
to go ; cf. OF. odiOc/nlan.] intr, To go away, 
escape (with da live = from'. 

1000 C.rdmon's Gen. 403 -Grj Uton ojnvendau hit mi 
monna hcamuin ! 1205 Lav. 19564 Feole her atwenden tou- 
ward h an nor&enden. a *250 Owl 4- Alight. 1425 Meo mai 
hire guld alwende. 

h Atwi*n, v. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. A pref. t + ME. 

twinnen to divide, separate.] To separate, part. 

?</i400 .US. Laud No. 486'HaIIiw. - The grete drede that 
the saule ys inne, Whan the bodye and yt schal atwynne. 

tA-twi*n, advb. phr A Obs. Forms: 4 o 
twyrme, o tuyn, o tuynne, a twyne, a twyuy, 
atwinn(e, 4-5 atwynne, at win, 4-6 atwyn. 
[f. A prep A + Twin, a. OX. tvinn * two and two, 
m pairs, two different things’; also tvinni (indecl.) 
two. \ Or from Twin v. to separate : cf. Atwin v.] 

1 . Away from each other, asunder, apart. 

1303 R. IJkunne llandl. Synnewj’j pe same oure atwynne 
pe wonede. 1330 — Citron, joi Ncuer pei were o twynne. 
vntille ded pain slouh. 1382 Wvclik At is xv. 39 Korsoth 
dksencioun is maad, so that thei departiden a twyny [?-. r. 
a twynne. 1388 a twynny. f 1449 Pecock Re/r. 1. vii. 32 
Grammer and dyuynyte Den ij. facultees atwin and asunefir 
departid. c 1500 King 4 Parker 127 in Hazl. E.P. /\fi864> 
10 Owr kyng and the barker partyd feyr a twyn. 

2 . In two, in twain. 

e 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1962 And karf . hys hedde atwynne. 

A-twin (atwi n), advb. phr.- rare [f. Twin 
after Akin.] In the relation of twin with. 

1879 M. Conway Demonol. I. m. xi. 418 The monster sent 
by one. .isethically atwin with the snake created by the other. 

tAtwi’nd, v. Obs. 1-3. Pa. t. at wand, at¬ 
wond. Pa.pple. atwunden, atwonde. [OF. «r/- 
windan, f. At- pref? + 7 vindan to Wind.] inlr. 
To escape (with dative -= from) ; to depart, cease. 

<r tooo A-.lfhic Job i. 16 (Bosw.) 1c Sna ®iwdnd. e izoo 
Ormix 8cx> 3 patt Crist ne shollde mu^henn himm I Herod] 
Onn ane wise attwindenn. ci 250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3058 Moyses 
.. helde up is bond, And al Sis vnweder ?k>r atwond. 
A-twist (atwist), advb. phr. [A prepA + 
Twist.] On the twist, twisted, askew. 

1754 Smeaton in Phil. Trans. XLVIU. 534 This plate 
being set a little atwisL 1835 Beckford KecotL 171 His 
limbs all atwist, and his mouth all awry', 

tAtwi’te, Z'A Obs. Forms: Inf 1 actwitan, 

3 etwite, 3-0 atwite, 4 atwy3te, 4-6 attwyte. 
Pa. 1 . 1-3 cetw&t, -witen, 3 etwat, 4 atwot. 
[f. At- pref A + OF. whan to blame, reproach ; cf. 


OF. odwhan. The modem Twit, formerly twite, 
is an aphetized form of this word.] 

1 . To cast an imputation upon, reproach, up¬ 
braid, blame, taunt, twit; a. with double object 
(acc. and dative) : To reproach a thing A? a person. 

a 1000 Beerwnlf 2304 Sij^an Ihim]. .Gfidlaf and Oslaf.. 
ictwiton wc4na dabL 1205 Lay. 19594 Sexisce men..mine 
unhxle me atwiten. c 1320 Kenya Sages tW.) 1876 And hire 
misdedes hire atwot. c 1430 Lyog. Bochas iv. xiv. (1554) 
1x3 a, Th>*ng most slaundrous theyr nobles tatwite. 

b. a person of a thing, or that , etc. 

" 8^5 K. /Elfred Boeth. Metr. xxvii. 5 Hwy oSwite j;e 
wyrde eowre, pjet hio ^eweald nafaS? c 1230 After. P. 70 
.Ne ne etwited him of his undeau. c 1330 Florice 4 Bl. 485 
Thilke dai schal neuer be That men schal at witc me That 
1 schal ben ofloue untrewe. 4:15*4 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 
25 Of gredynes lest men the wolde attw-ite. 1530 Calisto 4 
Melib. in Hazl. Dottst. I. 85, I marvel greatly thou dost me 
so atwite Of the doubt, that thou hast of my secretncss. 

c. with simple personal obj. 

r 1000 Ags.Ps. Ixxiii. 17 Fynd atwitaS fa:cne Drihtne. 1205 
Lav. 26584 Ofte heo hcom atwiten. t‘1315 Shoreham 106 
So may Godanswerye the YVanne thou liym atwyst. <“1430 
Lydg. Bochas vit. iv. U554' 167 b, Who is defouled, none 
other should atwite. 

• A weak pa. t. atwytede occurs, and an anoma¬ 
lous pa. t. and pple. atwist after wit to know. 

1297 R. Ololc. 33 pis word, atwytede hym & ys stat.. 
He yt ynderstod, pat ys child at wiste ys pouerte. c 1314 
Guy li'arw. 251 And thou in ihinc halle me sic, For 
traisoun it .worth atwist the. 

t Atwi’te, v? Obs. rare- 1 , [f. At- pref? f 
OF. whan to go, proceed.] To depart, go away, 
i 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 1649 A°d god at-wot in-to hise liyt. 

t At wi *ting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Atwite v. 1 + 

• -.] Reproaching; reproach, taunt. 

1340 Ayenb. 194 Hi ham .. ziggej) zuo vcle atuytinges. 
0460 Russell Bit. Xurture 273 in Babecs Bk. 139 To allc 
pe lordes haue ye a sight for groggynge ii atwytynge. 

A-twitter (atwi Uj\ advb. phr. [A prepA -r 
TWITTER.] In a twitter, twillering. 

1833 Blacbiv. Mag. 848 taves all a-twitier with swallows. 

Atwixt atwrkstl,/bv/. arch or dial. Forms: 
4 5 atwyxen, -ixen, -ix e, 5 -yxyn, -exyn, a- 
thwyx, 4- atwixt ; aphctic ’twixt. [f. A-pref. 2 
+ -/747A' /, stem of betwixt ; cf. atween. For the 
variations, see Betwixt.] Between. 

<1374 Chaucer Troylusv. 472 Atwixt nooue and prime. 
c 1440 Fromp. Part'. 17 A-twyxyn, atwexyn, atwyxt, Inter. 
1464 how. IV in Paston Lett. 493 It. 166 Maters, .in debate 
athwyx the seid John Paston and William Yelverton. 1475 
Bk. Soblesse 25 Trewes .. atwixen Charles ihe vij« h .. and 
your predccessour Harry the sext. 1566 Gascoigne Joe as t a 
11587* 104Then 1 atwixt them bothwi! throw my >elfe. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. HI. tv. 3S3 The yellow sand They 
kissed atwixt the sea and land. 

A-two (at /7 ), advb. phr. arch and dial. Forms: 

I on tu, on twd, 3-4 atuo, 4-5 atwoo, 4-6 a to, 
ato, 5 o-two, 6 atoo, 3- atwo, a-two. [OFk on 
tu , on twd, in two : see A prepA and Two. While 
a-lwain is only a literary archaism, a-two is also in 
modem dialects ; the regularprose form is in two.] 

1 . In or into two parts; a-lwain. arch. 

< 885 K. /Furred Qros. 1. x. § 3 Hie heora here on tii [v. r. 
on twa] tod.-eldon. 1297 R. Gi.ouc. 375 Rychard. .brec per 
hys necke atuo. c 1420 Chron. I 'ilod. 862 Alle pe gables of 
the >hippe pey broston a to. 1605 Camden Pan. (16371291 
A mouse in time may bite atwo a cable. 1876 Morris 
Sigurd 1. 49Sawed Sigmund . .till the stone was cleft atwo. 
t 2 . Away from each other, apart, asunder. Obs. 
c 1*70 Assum/cion 263 Silhen we ben parted atwo. c 1425 
Seven Sages P.l 3053 Thay token leve and wente o-two. 
C1450 Loneliui Grail xv. 604 Kysscth me er that we now 
de par ten atwo. 

Atwond, Atwot, pa. 1 . of Atwind, Atwite v. 
t At wrench, v. Obs. Also 3 et-. [f. At- 
pref? + wryican to deceive by artifice, f, 'wrpic 
trick.] intr. To escape by wile (with dative = from\ 
civyoSt. Mar/tar. 15 "ha pus..pauieS ant polied ant 
wene3 pah to etwrenchen. 1250 Choi 4 Alight. 812 The 
fox. .wenth eche hunde at-wrenche. 

At3Tpic ^ati pik), a. [f. A- pref 14 + Ti Pic.] 
Xot typical, not conformable to the ordinary type. 
Atyse, var. Attice v. Obs. to instigate, entice. 
Au- f in ME. was commonly written for Av-, and 
sometimes for Aw-, which see for words and forms 
not entered under At*-. 

Au, obs. form of Owe v. 

Aualk, Aualle : see Awake, Afalle. 

|| Aubade (^ba d). [Fr., ad. Sp. albada, f. alba 
dawn : see -ade.] A musical announcement of 
dawn, a sunrise song or open-air concert. 

1678 Phillips, Aubades (French!, Songs, or Instrunientall 
music, sung, or playd under any ones Chamber window in 
the morning. 1867 Stafutard 3 Jan. 5/7 The annual aubade, 
or salute of drums, took place on Monday afternoon. 1873 
IjONgf. Emma 4 Eginh. 111 Till the crowing cock.. Sang 
his aubade with lusty voice and dear. 

II Aubain (obeli). [Fr.; med.l>. Alban us; etv- 
mol. unknown : see Littrc.] A non-naturalized 
foreigner subject to the right of aubaine. 

188a Brace GcstaChristi 194 The aubains..of the Middle 
Ages seem to have been in almost the same position with serfs. 

II Aubaine [Fr.; seeprec.] (See quot.) 

17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., An embassador, .is not sub¬ 
ject to the right of aubaine . 1866 Haydn Diet, Dates, 


Aubaine , aright uf French Kings, which existed from the 
beginning of the monarchy, whereby they claimed the 
property of every’ stranger who died in their country, with¬ 
out having been naturalised, was abolished by the national 
assembly in 1790; re-established by Napoleon; and finally 
annulled July 14, 1819. 

Aube, obs. form of Alb. 

II Auberge (obe-r^). Also 7 alberge. [Fr. 
alberge, earlier helberge , nth c. herberge , a. MUG. 
herberge, OHG. heri-berga, lit. * army-shelter,’ 
camp, tent, inn: cf. G. herberge , and Harbour.] 
An inn, a place of accommodation for travellers. 

1615 G. Sanoys Trav. 195 The alberges of the Knight 
Hospitallers of Sl John.-.. 1777 Shuckourgh in Phil. Trans. 
BXVjll. 533 We had dined in a most miserable auberge. 
1871 Tynuall Fragm.Sc. ILL 2 At an auberge near the 
foot of the Rhone glacier. 

Hence || Aubergrste, keeper of an auberge. 
f Aube*rgical a. (nonce-wd ). 

1775 H. Walpole Lett. Ctess Ossory J. 178 Some tender 
swain had written. .his fair one's name in this usual aubergi- 
cal exclamation. 1766 Smollett Trav. 25 The aubergistes 
impose upon us shamefully. 

|| Aubergine pber^/ n). [Fr., dim. of auberge, 
variant of alberge ‘a kind of peach’ (Littre). ad. 
Sp. alberchigo , alverchiga, 'an apricocke’ (Min- 
sheti 1623).] The fruit ot the Egg-plant, Solatium 
escttlenturn, resembling a goose’s egg in size and 
shape, and usually of purple colour; also called 
Prinjal. 

1794 Stedmax Surinam (1813' I. xiL 320 The aubergines 
are a species of fruit which grows in the shape of a cucum¬ 
ber. 1811 Monthly Mag. XXXII. 258 The tomato, the 
aubergine, and several other culinary' plants. 1883 SV. 
J a me is Gas. 20 Dec. 5/2, I wonder also that the aubergine 
did not remind him of another kitchen fruit. 

+ Aubifane. Obs. rare— *. [a. F. aubifoin * the 
weed Blew-bottle, Blew-blaw, Come-flower, Hurt- 
sickle’ (Cotgr. 1611), of unkn. origin.] The Com 
Blue-bottle ( Ccntaurea Cyanus'). 

1622 Pizacham Com//. Cent, i*634* Xv, The 5th colour is 
.Sable, or Black, and signifieth, in Flowers, the Aubifane. 

|| Anbin (<?beh). [Fr., = OF. ho bin (applied alsu 
to the horse itself), according to l>iez f. Eng. 
Hobby.] 4 A kind of broken gait, or pace, be¬ 
tween an amble and a gallop ; reputed a defect in 
a horse.’ Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1753. 

Auburn (£b/>in;, a. Forms: 5-7 aborne, 
-ourne, 6 alborne, auberne, aberne, 6 7 au- 
born(e, abourn, abum(e, 9 anburne, 8- au¬ 
burn; also 6 abron, abrun(e f 7 abroun, abrown. 

I [a. OF. alborne , auborne:— L. alburn us (= subal- 
bus, Du Cange) nearly white, whitish. In 16- 
17th c. written abron, abrune , abroun (cf. Apron, 
aperne ), which prob. originated, or at least en¬ 
couraged, the idea that auburn was a kind of 
brown ^an etymology actually adopted by Richard¬ 
son), and so helped to modify the signification of 
the word.] 

orig. Of a yellowish- or brownish-white colour ; 
no 7 v, of a golden-brown or ruddy-brown colour. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy u. xv, Aborne heyr crispyng for 
thicknesse. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xvii. 103 The rayes of 
the sonne make the heer of a man abourne or blounde. 1533 
F.lvot Cast. Itclth (1541I 2 Heare blacke or darke aburne. 
1547 Boorde Brev. Health lvi. 25 Alborne heare and yelowe 
heare commethe of a gemyl nature. 1576 T. N[ewton) 
Letnnie's Touehst. Complex. 116331 58 Faire aburne or ches- 
ten colour. 1580 Baret Atv. A 715 Light aubome, sub- 
/?auus, subrutilus. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet ., Rojo, abrun 
headed, Subru/us. 1599 Hall Sat. in. v. 8 Whose curled 
head With abron locks w as fairely furnished, a 1649 Drumm. 
of Hawth. Jas. 1 Wks. 1711, 16 His hair was abourn, a 
colour between white and red. a 1697 in Masson Milton (1859) 
I. 275 ‘He had light brown hair,’ continues Aubrey,—putting 
the word ‘abrown’ (‘auburn’) in the margin by way of 
synonym for ‘ light brown.' 1808 .Scott Marta, v. ix, And 
auburn of the darkest dye, His short curled beard and hair. 
1859 Geo. Fljot A. Bede 61 The rays, .lit up her pale red 
hair to auburn, 
b. absol. quasi-j-/;. 

185* D. Moir Christm. AlusingsvAKVs. II. 254 Thy tresses 
in the breeze Floating their auburn. 

Auch, variant of Ac eonj. Obs. but. 

Atrchlet. Sc. ?Obs. [f. audit, Fight +-let 
dim., or Lot, a part (Jamieson).] A measure, the 
eighth part of a boll: cf. ft riot, the fourth part. 

1796 Acc. in Scott Old /tort. Introd. (1862! 8 To Four 
Auchlet of Ait meal 3 s. 4 d. 1819 Caled. Mercury 1 Nov. 
(Jam.) The auchlet.. usur.lly contained two pounds more 
than the present stone does. 

Aucht, Sc. form of Aught and Fight. 
t Allot, ppl. a. Obs. rare . [ad. L. auctus, pa. 
pple. of augere to increase.] Increased, enlarged. 
165* Gaule Magastrom. 86 Of stars auc’t and diminute. 

t Atrctary. Obs. Also 7 auetuarie. [ad. L. 
auddrium, f. and -: see prec. and -aiuum.J An 
addition or augmentation ; something superadded. 

1580-1646 in 1’. Craufurd Unit*, Edin. 137 (J AM -) An large 
auctary to the library. *6ai Molle Camcrar. Liv. Lib. 
Pref., fn this Volume comprehended, with a large Auetuarie. 
1653 Baxter Sainfs P. 1. vi. (1662) 63 God gives us out¬ 
ward things, as auctaries, as overplus, or above measure. 

Auctentyke, obs. form of Authentic. 
Aucthor, -itie, -ize, obs. f. Author, -ity, etc, 
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AUDIENCE. 


+ Aucti fical, a. Obsr 0 [f, L. anctific-us (f. 
auct-us increase + -fiats making) + -aiAj ‘That 
makes an increase or augmentation.* Blount 1656. 
Auction (gkjsn), sb. [ad. L. and ion-an * in* 
crease/ n. of action f. an gore to increase, already 
in L. use for ‘a sale by increase of bids.’ (Not in 
Fr.)] 

+ 1 . The action of increasing; increase, growth. 
169* Ray Disc, 11. iv. (1732) 124 The Actions of Nutrition, 
Auction and Generation. 1696 Phillies .Auction, in Physic, 
Nourishment whereby more is restor’d than was lost. 

2 . A public sale in which each bidder offers an 
increase upon the .price offered by the preceding, 
the article put up being sold to the highest bidder. 
Called in Scotl. and north of Engl, a roup, 

' (‘To sell or put up at auction* is a common const, in U.S.; 
in England goods are ' sold ^auction,’ ‘put up /o auction.') 

*595 Warner Plautus' Mensech. v. vii.(R.) The auction of 
Menxchmus .. when will be sold Slaves, household goods, 
etc. 1678 Phillips <App.), Auction, a making a publick 
Sale, and selling of Goods by an Outcry* *69* Sir C. 
Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (1878) II. 169 Many auctions.. 
of y* best collections [of pictures]. 1758 Johnson /tiler 
No. 5 ? 6 Ladies, who must run to sales and auctions with¬ 
out an attendant, i860 Motley A 'ethert. I. i. 14 His carpets 
.. were disposed of at auction. 1876 Rogers Pol. Eton . xiii. 
21 These, .were put up from time to lime to auction. 
fig* 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 216 Then followed 
an auction . .On one side the king, on the other the Church, 
began to bid eagerly against each other. 

3 . A public sale of somewhat similar character. 

(It has been the custom in some places to set up an inch 
of lighted candle, the last bidder before the wick falls be¬ 
coming purchaser of the property. In a Dutch auction , 
property is offered at a price beyond its value, the price be¬ 
ing gradually lowered till some one accepts it as purchaser.) 

1673 Marvell Kelt. Tramp . it. 234 As in an Auction, to 
be sold by Inch of Candle. 1738 Voung Love of Fame iv. 
(1757) iis The writing tribe, who shameless auctions hold 
Of praise, by inch of candle to be sold. 1881 Daily AVww 
29 Dec. 6/4 The captain sells the fish by auction, putting 
the highest price on the basketful to be sold, and gradually 
lowering it till some one closes with his offer. 

+ 4 . The property put up to auction. Obs. 
i 73 * Pope Mor. Ess. lii. no Ask you why Phrync the 
whole auction buys? Phryne foresees a general excise, 

5 . attrib., as in auction-house, -mart, - pulpit . 

168a Loud. Gaz. No. 1716/4 There is daily attendance 
given at the Auction-house. 1810 Bent ham Packing (1821) 
121 The magnificent edifice, now erecting, .under the name 
of the Auction Mart. 

Auction (p kjan), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. L. anc- 
tion-dri in same sense.] To sell by auction. 1 lence 
Auctioned ppl. a. 

1807 Ckabbe Par. Reg. u. 340 An auctioned bed, with 
curtains neat and new*. 1884 /. Stephens in Conicmp. Rev. 
.May 689 And auctioned off their consciences to the Minis¬ 
terial bidder. 

Auctionary (p'kjanari), a. ? Obs. [ad, L. auc- 
tiondrius: see Auction and -aryJ Of or per- 
taining to an auction. 

1693 Dry den Juvenals Sat. vii. (R.> With auctionary 
hammer in thy hand .. and knocking thrice. 

Auctioneer (pkjaniau), sb. [f. Auction + 
-EER. (Cf. med.L. auclidndrius , auctidndtor, one 
who increases the price, a regrater.)] One who 
conducts sales by auction. 

1708 in Kersey. " 176a Loud. Mag. XXXI. 296 An Auc¬ 
tioneer and a Fishmonger. 1841 Borrow Zincali I. iv. n. 
289 lie had perhaps talked more than an auctioneer during 
a three days sale. {att rib.) 1865 Carlyle Predk. Gt. 11L 
x. 1. 200 To describe this Crown-Prince Mansion . . with 
auctioneer minuteness. 

Auctionee r, v. , [f. prec, sb.] To sell hy 
auction. Hence Auctioneering vbi. sb. 

*11733 North Lives (1826) HI. 200 Mills, with his auc¬ 
tioneering, at lasses and projects, failed. 1785 Cowper Task 
tiu 756 hstates are landscapes, gazed upon awhile. Then 
advertised, and auctioneer'd away. 1880 Muirhead Gains 
456 Argentarius .. combined auctioneering with banking. . 

t Auctive, a. Obs. rare [f. L. auct- (see 
Auct) + -ivf., as if ad. L. *auctlvus .] Character¬ 
ized by increase or growth. 

1634 T. Johnson Pare/s Chirurg. 1. i. (1678) 52 The 
Natural Ifaculty] is parted into the nutritive, auctive, and 
generative. 1678 Phillips (App.) Auctive, apt to grow or 
increase. 

|| Auctor (§*kt^i). Rom. Law. [a, I,, auclor : 
see Author.] The person who warrants the right 
of possession ; hence, a seller, vendor. 

1875 Poste Gants m. 401 His auctor, or the person from 
whom he deduced his title. 

Auctor, -ice, -yte, obs. flf. Author, -ess, -ity. 
t Auct ora* tion. Obs “° [ad. late L. auetdrd- 
ttdn-em, n. ol action f. auctordre, - dri', to hire one¬ 
self out.] * A binding one’s self an apprentice or 
servant.’ Bailey 1731. 

t Auctorizate, autor-, ppl a. [ad. med.L. 
auctorlzat-us authorized ; cf. F. autorise, in 16th c. 
auctor isc. See * ate V] 1 . pa.ff/e. Authorized. 

2 . adj. Of established authority, accredited. 

1548 Uoall, etc. Erasrn. Par. John xix. 10 To punishe 
transgressours of the lawe am I auctorisate. 1558 Ken¬ 
nedy Compcnd. Tract, in A fisc. Wodr. Soc , (18441 109 The 
maist ancient and autorizate authoris. 

Aucuba (^ kinbS). Bot. [Japanese name.] A 
well-known hardy evergreen dioecious shruh (Au¬ 


cuba Japonica, N.O. Cornaccx ), with laurel-like 
leaves usually blotched with pale yellow, grown 
for ornamental purposes. 

1819 Rees Cycl. Ill, Aucuba, a large Japanese tree..in¬ 
troduced by Mr. John Gruefer In 1783. 186a .S. Partridcf. 
Lug. Months 10 The aucuba shows in the shrubbery his 
broadening leaf Spotted w ith gold. 

+ Au cupable, a. Obs,~ n [ad. late L. ancu- 
pabilis, f. aucupdri : see next and -ble.] ‘ Fit 
for birding and fowling.’ Bailey 1731. 
Aucupate (pkirfprit), v. Whs.' [f. L. aucupdl- 
ppl. stem of aucupdri, -arc, f. aucup-em (nom. 
auceps aviceps) bird-catcher, i.avi-s bird + cape re 
to take.] lit. To go a bird-catching ; Jig. (as in 
L.) to lie in wait for, hunt after, gain by craft. 

1630 R. H. in jf. Taylor's (Water P.i Wks. A v b/i To 
aucupate great fauours from Apollo. 1834 Gentl. Mag. CIV. 
1. 66 To aucupate benefices, by cajoling the Patrons, 

Aucupa tion. V Obs~° [ad, L. aucufdtidn-em, 
n. of action f. attcupd-ri: see prec.] ‘Hunting 
after a thing.’ Bullokak 1616. ‘ Birding or fowl- 
ing ; also gain, advantage.* Blount GL 1656. 
Audacious (gd^Jas), a. [f. L. aud<h'(i-, nom. 
audax, bold, daring, f. audcrc to dare: see 
-ACiou.s. Cf. F. audaeieux, Cotgr. 1611.] 

1 . Paring, bold, confident, intrepid. 

1550 Nicoi.ls Thucydides 11. cvi. 67 More bolde and auda¬ 
cious in this thing, wherein we have much cxpcryence. 
1698 Dryhen OvTd's iphis iT.) Big was her voice, audacious 
was her_tone:—The maid becomes a youth. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 436 t 9 Miller had an audacious l>ook, that took 
the Eye. 1826 Scott IVoodst. (18321 178 All eyes turned to 
the audacious speaker, 
b. transferred to things. 

1609 B. Jonson Sit. I Tom. 11. v, My Wife must be sic* 
complished with courtly and audacious Ornaments. 1855 
Motley Dutch Rep. 1. 1. (1866) 51 The audacious and ex¬ 
quisitely embroidered tower of the townhouse. 

2 . Unrestrained by, or setting at defiance, the 
principles of decorum and morality; presumptu¬ 
ously wicked, impudent, shameless/ 

159 1 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, in. i. 14 Such is thy audacious 
wickednesse. 161a Warner Alb. Eng. 1 .1 2 As he and his 
audacious crew, the Tower of Babel reare. 1649 .Milton 
Obscrv. Art. Peace Wks. 1738 I. 357 But we are told. We 
embrace Paganism and Judaism in the arms of Toleration. 
A most audacious calumny! 172a De Foe Moll El. (18401 
286, 1 grew more hardened and audacious than ever. 1835 
Pro. Jonathan 11. 259 Like an audacious profligate, as he w as. 

+ 3 . Inspiring boldness. Obs. rare. 

a 16*5 Fletcher fVom. Prize 11. v. (T.)They have got me. 
theglin, and audacious ale, And talk like tyrants! 

Audaciously, adv. [f. prec. + -u -.] 

1 . Fearlessly, boldly; with confidence and courage. 

1588 Siiaks. L. L. A. v. ii. 104 Vet feare not thou, but 

speake audaciously. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. vni. 11858(47 
(he honor of having battled audaciously., in behalf of human 
rights. 

2 . Presumptuously, impudently, shamelessly. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Frit. \ 11. iv. (1632)2051 He] committed 

more audaciously those vices. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. 
xxviii. III.287 Be audaciously transmitted a mandate to 
Rome, requiring that these titles should be acknowledged. 

Audaciousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1 . Boldness, confidence, daring. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 494 The audaciousnesse of the 
artificer, who ventured to make so huge and monstrous 
works. 18*5 T. Jefferson Antobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 75 As 
much a man as either of her colleagues, in audaciousness, 
in enterprise, and in the thirst of domination. 

2 . Reckless daring ; = Audacity 2. 

1599 Mirr. Poticie 25 Fortitude..reduceth feare and auda- 
ciousnesse to mediocritic. 174* Middleton Cicero (ed. 3) 11. 
vi. 17 In an act so mad. .his audaciousness could not get the 
better of his fears. 

3 . Presumptuousness, effrontery, impudence, shame¬ 
lessness ; = Audacity 3. 

1599 Warn. Faire Worn. 11. 1493 He should with such 
audaciousness presume To baffle Justice, a 1639 Whateley 
Prototypes 1. iv. <16401 42 A grievous audaciousnesse .. that 
hee would leape over the poles as it were which God had 
fixed. 1838 9 Hootf s Own, Jubb Lett. 53 As Mr. Davis had 
the audaciousness to own to. 

Audacity (pdarsi’ti). Forms: 5 audacite, 
5-6 -yte, 6-7 -itie, 7 -itye, 6- audacity, [f. L. 
audde-em Audacious + -ity ; sec -acity: cf. It. 
audacita (Florio 1611). ] ^ 

1 . Boldness, daring, intrepidity; confidence. 

tr - Higden (186$) I. 61 Euery thynge is of more 
animosite and audacite in his universalle then his parte 
parcialle. 1538 Coverdale N. T. Ded., It doth..encourage 
me now* likewise to use the .same audacity toward your 
grace. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 454 Such is the audacitic 
of man, that hee hath learned to counterfeit Nature. 1714 
Steele Lender (1723) 30 Some.. have relapsed from the 
Audacity they had arrived at, into their first Bashfulness. 
1839 4a Alison Hist. Europe lvii. § 9 Under the eye of the 
Emperor, .nothing was impracticable to their audacity, 
b. Bold departure from the conventional form ; 
daring originality. 

I ®59 Jephson Brittanyv Hi. 104 The beauty ofits [atoweris] 
details and the audacity of its construction. 1878 Tait & 
Stewart Unseen Untv. Introd. 21 In strength and happy 
audacity of language. 

2 . Boldness combined with disregard of conse¬ 
quences ; venturesomeness, rashness, recklessness. 

1531 Elyot Got •. (1580) 163 Audacitie. .is an excessiuc and 
inordinate trust, to escape all daungers. 1660 Stanley /list. 


Philos. 11701) 622/1 Fortitude is different from Audacity, 
Ferocity, inconderate Temerity. 1840 Macaulay Clive 9 
Neither climate nor povertycould tame the desperate 
audacity of his spirit. 

3 . Open disregard of the restraints of decorum or 
morality; effrontery, impudence, shamelessness. 

X 54S Jovf. Exp. Daniel vii. iR.) With the most arrogant 
audacite thei dare alter .. and expowne Gods lawes and 
gospcll at their p!e.sures. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi vi. 140 
His Excellency was shocked at her audacity, and repri- 
manded her. 

4 . Boldness in the concrete, a bold creature. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 39 Those audacities; that 
durst be nothing, and return into their Chaos again. 

+ Auda culous, a. Obs. [f. L. auddculus, dim. 
of audax bold + -ous.] A little hold or daring. 
1603 Sir C. Hevdon Jttd. Astral\ xxi. 429 The ignorance 
| hereof hath caried him too farre in this audaculous dispute. 

Audibility .§dlbi*liti). [f. next: see -bility.] 

I The quality ol being audible, capability of being 
I heard, distinctness to the ear ; audible capacity. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. 1681’ 300 The Audibility of 
, Sounds are certain Prog no.sticks of the temper of the Air. 
1709 in Phil. Trans. XXV 1 .372 The Sound.. very little less 
in respect to its Audibility; but much more mellow. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits 75 No man can claim to usurp mure 
than a few cubic feet of the audibilities of a public room. 

Audible 5 dib’l , a. and sb. [ad. med.L. audJ- 
bilis , F. autllre 10 hear; see -bit:.] 

A. adj. 

1 . A hie to !>c heard, perceptible to ihe ear. 

1529 Moke: Com/, agd. Trib. in. Wks. 1259 i The ioyes of 
heauen are. .to mans eares not audible. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xi. 266 Eve. .with audible lament Discover’d soon the place 
of her retire. 174a Richardson Pamela III. 220, I had 
rather have llieir silent Prayers, than their audible ones. 
1858 O. W. Holmes . f at. Break/. T . xi. no, i tried to speak 
j twice without making myself distinctly audible, 
t 2 . Able to hear. Obs. rare. 

1603 H. Crosse Vcrtucs Commit*. (1878 120 The minde 
is nothing so tcmible at a good instruction, nor the care so 
audible, as at a vaine and sportine foolcrie. 

B. sb. [the adj. used also/. ] A thing capable 
of being heard. 

1626 Bacon Sytva § 269 I he species of audibles seem to be 
carried more manifestly through the air than the species of 
visibles. 1794 Taylor Pic tin us xxi.x, 'Ihe auditory sen-e 
I knows audibles. 

Au dibleness. [f. prec. + -nksm.] The qua* 
lily of being audible ; audibility. 

1612 15 Br. Hai.l Contempt. .\\ T. iv. iii. 1833 i 3 S Zac- 
cheus stood: and what if the desire of more audiblenes* 
raised him to his feet? 1881 Ch. Bells 29 Jan. 143 ? [In 
reading there should be] 1. Correctness. 2. Audibleness. 

Audibly (£ dibli\ adr. [f. as jirec. + -i.Y 
In audible manner, so as to be heard, aloud. 

J635 Jackson Creed viu. x.\ix. 338 All the rest, .had been 
visibly and audibly fulfilled. 1805 Southey Mudcc in Azt. 
Mil. Wks. V. 287 Which made her heart with terror and 
delight Throb audibly, i860 Tyndall 67 ri<M. 5 11.80 Audibly 
muttering his doubts as to our ability to reach the top. 

Audience (<p diuns). Forms: 4 6 audiens, 5 
audenes, -yence, awdiens, -yens, -yence, 5-6 
audyens, 4- audience, [a. I', audience 13th c.\ 
refash, form after L. of OF. oiance L. audientia, 
n. of quality f. audient-cm, ]>r. pple. of audtre to 
hear: see -enck.] 

I. Audience ( abstractly ). No plural. 

1 . The action of hearing; attention to what is 
spoken. To give audience: to give ear, listen. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins v. 235 Now I am gon, whom yevc 
ye audiensV ^1485 Digby Myst. (1S82' 11. 156 We be.seche 
yow of audyens. 1549 Comp/. Scot. xvi. 138, I refuse to 
gyf eyris or audiens to thy accusations. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 
hi. iii. 40 List to your Tribunes. Audience: Peace I say. 
1657 Rf.f.ve Gotds Plea Ep. Ded. 14 To put audience info 
his cars, compassion into his eyes, 1849 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. I. 406 These teachers easily found attentive audience. 

2 . The state or condition of hearing, or of being 
able to hear; hearing. In {open, general) audience 
(obs.): so that all may hear, publicly. 

<■1386 Chaucer Melib. P83 Many folk, .conseilled him the 
contrary in general audience. 1470 85 Malory Arthur 
(1816) I. 86 He said, in open audience: ‘ This is your place.* 
1640 Abel Rediv., Muse ulus (1867' I. 300 And uttereth these 
| words in the audience of the congregation. 1814 Cary 
Dante 290 Thou in his audience shouldst thereof discourse, 
fb. with objective genitive. Obs. rare. 
i6a6 Ailesburv Passion.Serm. 1 Saint Paul.. gained the 
audience of unspeakable mysteries. 

3 . Judicial hearing. Court of Audience or Au¬ 
dience Court: an ecclesiastical court, at first held 
by the archhishop, afterwards by learned men, 
called Auditors, on his hehalf. The Audience 
Court of Canterbury is now merged in the Court 
of Arches, arch, or Obs. 

C1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. x. 28 He cald til j>e audiens Of 
Edward, c 1500 Lancelot 1649 That thi puple have awdiens 
With thar complantis. 1541 Act 33 Hen. lilt, xxxi, Con¬ 
strained for appcles to resort to the audience of Canturburv. 
1726 Ayuffe Parerg. 192 The Court of Audience held in 
Pauls Church in Ixmdon. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet s.v., The 
archbishop of Vork hath, in like manner, his court of audience. 

4 . Formal hearing, reception at a formal inter¬ 
view : see 6. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiii. 434 Shulde none harlote haue 
audience * in halle ne in ehambres. 1590 Siiaks. Hen. V, 1. 
i. 91 The French F.mbassador vpon that instant Cran'd 
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auJieiicc. 1743 Tinhai. Rapin's Hist. xvii. II. 140 Being 
admitted to audience. Mod. The amhassador had audience 
of her majesty. 

altribu lively. 

J 753 IIaxway Trav.iiyfa) I. vti. xc. 412 The throne in the 
audience-chambcr is of velvet. 1878 H. Stanley Dark 
Cont. I. xv. 398 The court before the audience-hall. 

II. An audience. With plural, 

+ 5 . gen. An occasion of hearing. Obs. 

1426 Paston Lett. 7 1 .26 In any sermon or other audience, 
in your cherchc or clles where. 

6. A formal interview granted by a superior to 
an inferior (especially by a sovereign or chief 
governor) for conference or the transaction of 
business. Const, of, with. 

Audience of leave : interview for the purpose of 
taking leave, farewell interview. 

1514 Earl Worc. in Ellis Orrg. Lett. n. 69 I.233 The 
king, .gave me a good and longe audieus. a 1674 Claren¬ 
don Hist. Reb. III. xn. 253 The embassadours declined any 
formal audiences. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 20S F5 ,1 dropped 
him a Curtsy, and gave him to understand that this was his 
Audience of Leave. 1770 Junius Lett. xli. 216 He had a 
right to demand an audience of his sovereign. 184a Dis¬ 
raeli Coningsby tv. xv. 184, l had an audience ..with the 
Spanish Minister. 

7 . The persons within hearing ; an assembly of 
listeners, an auditory. 

1407 W. Thorpe Ex a win. iR. T. S.i 51 There was no 
audience of secular men by. 1510 Four Etem. in Hazl. 
Dodsl. 1 .46 Such company .. Will please well this audience. 
1667 Milton/*. Z. vu.31 Fitaudience find,though few. 1714 
Byrom Sped. No. 597 wg The rest of the Audience were en. 
joying, .an excellent Discourse. 1817 Woqrk Latin A’. 11824! 
1*8 He here looked round, and discovered that most of his 
audience were asleep. Atoti. He lectured to large audiences 
in New Vork. 

b. transf. The readers of a book. 

1855 II. Reed Led. Eng. Lit . vii. 118781 225 4 Pilgrim’s 
Progress*, .has gained an audience as large as Christendom. 
1883 G. Hamilton in Mrs. Rollins .Ww Eng. Bygones Pref. 

1 'Inis book is published with no thought of an audience. 

+ 8 A place of hearing, an audience-chamber. Obs. 

1596 Danktt Commutes' Ilist. h r. 11614'344 He had built a 
publike audience, where himselfc heard the sutes of all men. 

9 . A court, either of government or justice, in 
Spanish America; also , the territory administered 
by it. (Sp. audieneia.) 

[1622 R. Hawkins V’oy. S. Sen 118471 158 It hath his 
governour, and audieneia, with two bishoppus.] 1727 51 
Oil ambers Cyd. s.v., New Spain comprehends three audi¬ 
ences, those of Gaudalajara, Mexico, and Guatimala. 1777 
Robertson Amcr. 11 . 393 Supreme direction of civil affairs 
was olaced in a board, called The Audience of New Spain. 

+ Au diencer,-ie r. Obs. [a. F. audietuier, 
ad. mcd.L. audientiarius, f. audientia : see prec.] 
‘An Officer in the Chanccric, that examines, or 
hearts read, all letters patents, etc., before they 
passe the seale .. receives the fees of the scale,’ etc. 
^Cotgr. j 611.) 

1611 Cotgr. s.v. Droid, Due vnto th' audicnciers of 
Chanceries. 175a Carte Hist. Eng. 1 1 1 . 681 The president 
Richardot, and the audiencer Verreicken [were commis¬ 
sioners) for the archduke Albert. 

t Au'diency. Obs. rare- l . [ad. L. audientia : 
see prec ] Right to be heard. 

i6a6 Br. Andrewes Semi. 11856* I. 206 Moses and Elias 
were there in the mount, and resigned up both their several 
aud encies, [Cf. ‘This is my beloved Son; hear him.'] 

Audient (9 diem), a. and sb. [ad. L. attdien - 
tem ; see Aud.exce.] 

A. adj. Listening, giving heed to sounds. 

1839 Blackw. Mag. Xl.V. in, I trembled.. At critic 
grinders, and the audient yawn. 1856 Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh vit. 849 Music, verse, For thrilling audient souls. 

B. sb, A hearer or listener ; spec, a hearer of the 
gospel, not yet a member of the church. 

161a Heywood Apol. Actors 1. 22 Nor did the audient* 
hold themselves disgraced Of turfe and heathy sods to make 
their seates. 1647 Emver of Keys v. 126 Three yearcs shal 
they continue among the Audients. 1819 Rees Eneyci. Ill, 
Audients, or Auditors, in Ecclesiastical History, an order 
of cataechumens .. not yet admitted to baptism. 

+ Audie ntiary. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. med.L. 
audientiarius : see Audiencer.] - Audiencer. 

1628 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. tv. (1688)586 Lodowick Ver- 
rekeim, Audiemiary and principal Secretary. 

t An diently, adv. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Audient 
+ -ly 2 .] So as to be heard, audihly, aloud. 

1575 MS. Eccl. Proc. Durh., [He] did hear the said Jenet 
say audiently. 

Audiometer [f. L. audi-re to 

hear 4-Gr. /x^rpov measure: see -(o)metkr.] An 
application of the telephone for measuring minute 
differences in hearing. 

1879 Daily News 31 Dec. 5/4 This sonometer has been 
used by Dr. Richardson to measure minute differences in 
hearing under the name .of the Audiometer. 1884 Health 
Exhib. Catal. 145/2 Audiometer for testing the amount of 
hearing possessed by the deaf. 

Audiphone ^difoun). [f. L. audi-re to hear 
+ Gr. sound. (Improperly formed after 

telephone, ‘that which sounds afar,’ from Gr.-<pa>^oy 
sounding, that sounds ; whereas audiphone seems 
intended to mean * that which hears sound.’)] An 
instrument which, pressed against the upper teeth, 
enables the deaf to hear more distinctly. 


1880 Scribner*s Mag. Feb. 637 The audiphone will prove 
to be of great value to deaf mutes, as it enables them to 
hear their own voices. 188a Agnes Crane in Leisure H. 
July 412 The audiphone, a fan-like instrument which mate¬ 
rially alleviates certain phases of deafness. 

Audit (§ dit), sb. Forms: 5-6 awdite, 5-7 
andite, 6 -yte, 7 -itt, 6 - audit, [ad. L. auditus 
a hearing, n. of action f. an dire to hear.] 

1 . gen. A hearing, an audience; esp. a judicial 
bearing of complaints, a judicial examination, arch. 

1598 Florio, Vdita, the sence of hearing. Also an auditc. 
1649 Milton Eikon. v. 49 With his orisons I meddle not, 
for hee appeals to a high audit. 1683 Cavk Ecdesiastici 
90 The death of Arscnius.. was not ctefendable at a fair 
Audit. 1784 Cow PER Task iv. 610 Whoso seeks an audit 
here Propitious, pays his tribute and his errand speeds. 
1880 Ruskin in 19/// Cent. Nov. 7=8 Whuse last words.. 
gave to Scott's heart the vision and the audit of the death 
of Elspeth of the Craighurn-fool. 

2 . Official examination of accounts with verifica¬ 
tion by reference to witnesses and vouchers. (Ac¬ 
counts were originally oral : cf. Matt. xxv. 19-30; 
Luke xvi. 2-7.') 

*435 * n Heath Grocers' Comp.i 1869) 417 A dyner maad to 
the newe rnaistres and the Companyc atie audite. 1589 
PasquiLs Ret. I) iij, I meant to be Clarke of their Audit. 
162a Markham Decades If'ar v. vi. 2 Many Subtreasurers 
. .skilfull in Audit and matter of account. 1704 J Blair in 
Perry Hist. Colt. . Inter. Cot. Ch. 1 .98 The Gov r . & Council 
in a solemn audit examined & past the accounts of the 
revenue, i860 Fkoude Hist. Eng. xxix. V. 474 An annual 
audit of the hooks of all collectors. 

3 . fig. A searching examination or solemn render¬ 
ing of accounts ; esp. the Day of Judgement. 

1548 Uuall, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. 14 The generafl dale 
of accoumpte and audite to bee made at the throne of God. 
1606 Dfkkkr St T'. S/ns i.fArb.) 15 Those heapesof Siluer . . 
will be a passing bell .. calling thee to a fearefull Audit. 
1747 IIervey Medit. II. 9 One who walks un the Borders 
ol Eternity, and is hasting continually to his final Audit. 
1839 Df. Qvincey Recoil. Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 179 The aw¬ 
ful temper of the times .. had summoned to an audit, even 
the gay. 

4 . A periodical settlement of accounls between 
landlord anti tenants; a yearly, half-yearly, or 
quarterly rent-paying; hence , receipts, revenue {obs'. 

1489 Plump ton Com. 87 He will have a gcncrall awdite, 
where ye, it all other, shall have your lesses out. 15x3 
Kitzhrru. Surv. 8 To make a true accompi therof at the 
lordes audyte 1616 Pasquil Kath. 1. 62 When the I^ord 
my Fathers Audit comes, wee'I repay you againe. 1625 
Bacon Riches , Ess. <Arb. > 235 A Nobleman .. that had the 
greatest Audits, of auy Man in my 'l ime. 1880 Daily 
Nnvs 13 Dec. 6/5 The audits on his Irish estates had just 
heen held. 

5 . A statement of account; a balance-sheet as pre¬ 
pared for the auditor; lit a nc\ fg. arch, or Obs. 

<•1550 Lusty Jin*, in Ha/ 1 . Dodsl. 11 .100 Vour own secret 
conscience shall then give an audit. 1613 Shaks. Hen. f’tff, 
111. ii. 141 Yon haue scarse time To steale from Spiritual! 
leysure a briefe span To keepe your earthly Audit. 1619 
Ld. Doncaster Let. in Eng. 9- Germ. 11865 174 You may 
give his Majesty an auditt of the time I have spent. 
1654 Fuller Two Rents. 6 When he casteth up his Audit, 
he shall fmde himselfc a great loser. 

0. allrib., as in audit-book , -day, -office ; audit ale, 
ellipt. audit, ale of special quality brewed (at cer¬ 
tain Colleges in the English Universities), origin¬ 
ally for use on the day of audit; audit-house, 
-room, a building or room appendant to a cathe¬ 
dral, used for the transaction of business. 

1823 Byron Age 0/ Bronze xiv, But where is now the 
goodly audit ale? 1872 Oi/ida Gen. Matchmaking 34 Are 
you going to smoke and drink audit on that sofa all day? 
a 1679 T. Goodwin IVks. 11863) VI. 487 Their own audit- 
book, in which losses and gains are w ritten. 1553 T. Wil¬ 
son Rhet. 15 b, Behynde hand with their reckenynges at 
the audite day. 1689 Wiieler Ch. Print. Ckr. x. 115 Ser¬ 
mon at Ten in the Audit-house. 1884 Govt. Offices, Ex- 
chequer and Audit Department, Somerset House. 1726 
Fiuoes Wolsey 94 The Chapier-house .. is commonly used 
as the Audit Room of the Canons. 

Audit t§ dit), v. [f. prec. sh.] 

1 . traits. To make an official systematic examina¬ 
tion of (accounts), so as to ascertain their accuracy. 

1557 Ord. Hospitalls B iv b, Auditors generall. .to Audite 
. . thaccompts of all other officers. 1726 Avliffe Parerg. 
283 Bishops Ordinaries . . auditing all Accounts .. take 
twelve Pence and no more. 1856 Froudf. Hist. Ettg. 1 .153 
With subscribed funds, regularly audited. 

2 . To examine, ‘hear’ (a pupil), rare. 

1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 511 He audited cate¬ 
chumens. 

+ 3 . gen. To calculate, reckon. Obs. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist . 11. x. § 40 K 353 All things being 
audited proportionably. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety ix. § 19. 306 
And audit what real profit accrues to them from the ex¬ 
pence of so many precious, hours, 
f 4 . intr. To draw up or render an account. Obs. 
1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. 20/* It will be wofully audited 
for. 171a Arbuthnot John Butt{ 1727)89 Let Hocus au¬ 
dit ; he knows how the money was disbursed. 

Audit, obsolete form of Adit. 

Audited (§dited), ppl. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
Of accounts: Submitted to official examination. 

1819 J. Grf.ic Rep. Affairs Edin. 30 The Audited Ac¬ 
counts of the City's Revenue. 

Auditing (9 ditirj), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ingI ] 
Official examination of accounts; reckoning up. 

1659 Gentl. Call. (1696) 2 To his own account and joy in 
the auditing of the harvest, as also to the glory of God. 


Audition (ydi jan). [?a. F. audition , 14th c. 
audicion, ad. L. audition-em, f. audite to hear.] 

1 . The action of hearing or listening. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 257/1 The act of the 
Object, and the act of Sense itself, as donation and Audi¬ 
tion .. differ only intentionally. 1881 Fitch Led. Teaching 
viii. 20 What may be called audition—the listening to 
French sentences and rapidly interpreting them. 

2 . The power or faculty of hearing. 

1599 A.M. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physic 63 Ji It draweth all out 
which is in the Hares, and administreth good audilione. 
1867 Tyndall Sound ii. 74 The insect-music lying quite 
beyond his limit of audition. 

3 . An object of hearing, somethinghcard; cf. vision. 
176a H. Walpole Corr. (1837) 11,1.33, 1 went t0 hear it 

for it is not an apparition but an audition. 

Auditive 19 ditiv), a. [a. F. audilif dve, 
f. L. audit- ppl. stem of audire to hear: see-1VK.] 
Of or pertaining Lo the sense of hearing; auditory. 

1611 Cotgr., A nditif, auditiue, of a bearing propertie or 
facultie. 1634 "J*. Johnson tr. Pare/s Chirnrg. 1. x. (1678) 
15 That (.spirit] which is conveyed to the Auditor)' passage, 
is called the Auditive or Hearing. 1880 Le Conte Monoc . 
Vision 10 The 8th pair—auditive nerve — is specially organ- 
ized to respond to sound-vibrations. 

Auditor (y ditoj). Forms : 4-6 audytour(e, 
4-7 -Hour, 5 -ytor, awdyter, 5- auditor, [a. 
AF. audit our = F. auditcur (substituted for OF. 
ocor), ad. L. auditor, f. audire to hear: see -OR.] 

1 . A hearer, listener ; one of an audience. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 229 Workers of Goddes word, 
not auditour*. 1590 Shaks. Mias. N. in. L 81 What, a Play 
toward? He be an auditor. 1621 Burton Anat. Met. 
Deniocr. 58 No parish to contain above a thousand audi¬ 
tors. 1752 Johnson Rambi. 195 m He that long delays a 
story, and suffers his auditor to torment himself with ex¬ 
pectation. 1863 Mary How itt tr. F. Bremer's Greece 1 . 
viii. 264 The galleries were . . filled with auditors. 

2 . One who learns by oral instruction ; an attend¬ 
ant 011 lectures, a disciple; in Eccl. Hist, a cate¬ 
chumen ; cf. Audient sb. 

*483 CsxrosGold. Leg. 425/1 lie made al the audytours 
of the cristen feyth to be put to deth. 1589 Pasquifs Ret. 
B iiij, As the Auditors of tfie Philosophers did in times past. 
1692 Wood A th. Oxon. I/326 Kodley . . was an auditor of 
C'hevalerius in Hebrew. 1851 Torrey Neanders Ch. Hist. 
I. 502 The great mass, consisting of the exoterics, were to 
constitute the Auditors. 

3 . (From the fact that accounts were formerly 
vouched for orally) An official whose duty it is to 
receive and examine accounts of money in the hands 
of others, who verifies them by reference to vouchers, 
and has power to disallow improper charges. 

1377 Lange. P. PL R. xix. 458 Of my reue to take Al hat 
myne auditour, or elles my stuwarde Conscilleth me by her 
acounte. M69 J- Paston in Lett. 6 31II. 388 Send downc.. 
to some awdyter, to take acomptys of Dawbneys byllys. 
1557 Ord. Hospitalls B iv b, There shall also be chosen 
Auditors generall of the Accompts. 1607 Shaks. Titnon 11. 
ii. 165 Call me before th* exactcst Auditors, And set me on 
the proofe. 183a BABaAGE Eton. Manuf. xxxi. 313 The 
public ought to have auditors on their part, and the ac¬ 
counts should be annually published. 

Em- *393 Gower ConJ. II. 191 Uponthilketndeofourac- 
compte, Which Crist him self is auditour. 1533 More Apol. 
\. Wks. 845/2 No such man wil ouer me be so sore an audi¬ 
tour. .as tu charge me with any great losse. 

4 . One who listens in a judicial capacity and 
tries cases brought before him for hearing; spec. 
the official presiding in the archbishop’s Audience 
Court tsee AUDIENCE 3). 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions vi. 42 In matter of Action, 
and of Iudicaturc, Affection in some sort is an -auditor or 
Judge. 1706 Land. Gaz. No. 4230/1 Signior Caprara, one 
of the Auditors de Rota. 1726 Avliffe Parerg. 192 The 
Auditor, or Official of Causes and Matters in the Court of 
Audience of Canterbury. 

Auditorial todito«rial), a. [f. L. audit or bus 
Auditory + -al 1 .] 

Auditory a. 

1859 in Worcester. (Cf. next word.] 

2 . Of or pertaining to auditors of accounts; 
connected with an audit. 

1883 Manch. Guard. 12 Oct. 4/6 The auditorial investiga¬ 
tion at the River Plate Bank. 

Audito rially, adv, [f prec. + -ly 2 .] In audi¬ 
torial manner, by means of hearing or listening. 

a 1881 Rolleston Mem. (1884) 010 Obtaining orally, or 
rather auditorially, what it would have cost him more time 
to obtain .. by reading. 

Auditorium (pdito«*ri£m). [a. L. auditorium 
lecture-room, audience, neut. of adj. auditorius used 
subst.: see Auditory and -orium.] 

1 . The part of a public building occupied by the 
audience ; in ancient churches, the ‘nave.* 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., A udiio/y, Auditorium., was 
that part of the church where the audietiies stood to hear, 
and he instructed. 1881 Daily Ncjvs 12 Sept. 2/3 Every 
part of the auditorium, the boxes, upper circle, and gallery. 
|| 2 . The reception-room of a monastery. (Med.L.) 
1863 J. Morison St. Bernard it. ii. 196 In the ‘auditorium,’ 
or talking-room of the monastery. 

Auditorship (9 ditwjbp). [see -ship.] The 
office or position ot auditor. 

1779 Johnson L. P., Halifax p io With a grant to his 
nepnew of the reversion of the auditorship c>f the Ex¬ 
chequer. 1875 Wingate in N. Amer.Rev. CXX. 145 The 
duties of the auditorship are comparatively unimportant. 





AUDITORY. 


AUGHT. 


Auditory (y'ditori), a. [ad. L. audit onus 
pertaining to hearing or hearers, f. auditor : see 
Auditor and -ory.] 

1 . Pertaining to the sense or organs of hearing; 
received by the ear. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 10 That part of the temple 
hones, where the auditorie hole is sited. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Kp. 253 Three small bones in the Auditory Organ . - 
Incus, Malleus, and Stapes, 172 a Swirr To Detany Wks. 
*755 IV. 1. 46 From each ear, as he observes, There creep 
two auditory nerves. 1813 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. 
XXXV. 139 A habit of attending to auditory ideas. 

2. lielonging to the auditorium of a theatre, etc 

1740 Gibber Apol. (1756) 1 . 231 If the auditory part were a 

little more reduced to the model of that in Drury Lane. 

Au'ditory, sb. [ad. L. auditorium (see above). 
Sense 1, the earliest in Eng., was the latest in L.] 

1 . An assembly of hearers, an audience. 

c 1380 Wvclif Set. Wks. (1871) 1 ) 1 . 426 Nouber woldc I 
grauntehit. .hyforeauditorie pat I trowed sehulde l>e harmed 
berby. 1548 Latimer Senn. Plough i. 68 Here is a learned 
auditory: yet for them that be unlearned I will expound it. 
1715 Burnet Chon 7 nue<i 7 66 ) I. 188 He chose to preach 10 
small auditories. 1855 Macaulay /fist. Tug. IV. 525 Aloud 
moan of sorrow rose from the whole auditory. 

2 . A place for hearing ; the part of a building 
occupied by the audience ; an auditorium. 

1548 Uoall, etc. Erasin. Par. Matt. xiii. 2 (R.) The sande 
of the bancke and the bryncke of the bancke, made as 
though it were a rounde auditory. 1730 A. Gordon* Majfc/s 
Amphit. 22 That Pla.ce we call Auditory , from our hearing 
therein. 1884 Pali Mall G. 19 Jan. 4/2 The stage is divided 
from the auditor)* by a solid brick wall. 

13 . A lecture-room ; a philosophical school. Obs. 

1606 G. WIoodcockeI Hist. Justine Ggvb, 11 is felow* 
scholers. .taxed him, in the auditor)*, for not observing his 
word. 1643 Sir T. Browse Rctig. Med. t. § 36 Another 
scruple, .much disputed in the Germane auditories. 1774 T. 
Warton Eng. Poetry 11 .130(T.) A provision, that he should 
. . not suffer Ovid's Art of Love . . to be studied in his 
auditory. 

t 4 . The office of an auditor of accounts. Obs. 

1611 Speed Hist.Gt. Brit. vi. xlvi. 160 The Count also of 
priuate reuenewes had his Rational! or Auditory of priuate 
State in Britain : to say nothing .. of other officers of in- 
feriour degrees. 

Auditress (pditris). [f. Auditor : see -ess.] 
A female hearer or auditor. 

1667 Milton* P. L . vni. 51 Adam relating, she sole audi¬ 
tress. 1767 Fordyce Strut. }'ng. U’o/n. 1. i. 34 You, my 
honoured auditress. 1874 Payn Pest llush. i. vtii. 144 Skill 
in getting his somewhat cooked accounts passed by an 
auditress in the High Court of Love. 

Audi*tual, a. [f. L. ambitus sense of hearing 
+ -.\L 1 ; cf. L. visual is Vi.su.sl, f. visa si] Of or 
lxrionging to the sense of hearing ; auditory. 

1653 Brome City Wit 1. i, I disclaime my hearing. I dcfie 
my audituall part. 1666 G. Alsop Maryland (1869! 37 Must 
now .. whisper softly in the auditual parts of Mar)--Land. 

t Au*ditxir(e. Obs. [a. F, auditoirc, ad. L. 
auditorium.] SeoLch form of Auditory, 

*549 Cottipl. Scot. iv. 29 The vniuersa! auditm of ottre 
realme. 1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 137 He passyd 
to the pulpett, but the auditure was small. 

Aue-board: see Awe sb~ 

Auen, obs. form of Own, Even. 

Auer, Auete, obs. ff. Over, Eft. 

I! Au fait {0 fir), advb.fhr . [Fr.; an at the, to 
the,/?// fact, point, question, under discussion.] 
In phr. To be an fait in or ah to be well instructed 
or ‘ up to the mark’ in, thoroughly conversant with, 
expert or skilful in. 'To fttl a person an fait of 
(^ F. met Ire ait fait de ): to instnict thoroughly in. 

1748 H. Walpole Lett.H. Mann II. 255 Being an fait 
he went up to him at Ranelagh and apostrophized him. 
*8a8 A. Granville Autobiog. II. a86, I .. will put you an 
fait of all the circumstances of the case. 1859 De Quincev 
Incognito Wks. XI. w The gallant troops were not quite 
au fait in the art of loading. 1881 Daily Xesos 7 Mar. 2/3 
i. Boat-race's, Not quite so au fait at the work as Mr. West. 

t Auf(e. Obs.; also 7 aulfe, auph, 8 dial. awf. 
[a. ON .dlfr (cogii.w. OE.a/O elf, fairy; but ap¬ 
parently not applied in Eng. to the elves themselves.] 
An elf’s child, a goblin child, a changeling left by 
the fairies; hence, a misbegotten, deformed, or idiot 
child, a half-wit, simpleton. The earlier and more 
etymological form of Oaf. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. in. ii. tv. i. (1651) 519 A very 
monster, an aufe imperfect. 1627 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 

1 iq Say that the Fayrie left this Aulfe, And tookeaway the 
other. 1659 Brome Eng. Moor m. ii. 43 The Arsivarsiest 
Aufe that ever crept into the world. 1678 Dryden Kind 
Kpr. 1. 1 1 r You Auph you, do you not perceive? c 1750 Tim 
Bobbin Easvther 4- Buk, What an awf wur I t’ pretend rime 
weh yol 

t Aufe*r, v. Obs. [ad. L. aufer-re, f. au- = 
ah- from + ferre to bear.] To take away, with¬ 
draw, remove. 

1587 M. Grove Pclops 4 Hipp. (1878) 16 We thee aufeire 
such bhsse. 1631 Celestina vl 74 That is not auferred 
which is but deferred. 

Aufyn, var. AI.FIN, Obs., bishop in chess. 

t Auge, V. Obs. rare _ “ l . [ad. L. auge-re to 

increase.] trans. To increase. 

* 54 * Boorde Dyetary xii. 266 It doth ange and augment 
the heate of the Ivuer. 
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+ Auge, sb. A sir. Obs. [a. OF. auge (also in 
It. and S]>.), a. Arab. ^\ any , ‘height, top, sum¬ 
mit, higher apsis of sun or planet.’] 

1 . The highest point of the apparent course of 
the sun, moon, or a planet \ftg. culmination, climax ; 
= Apogee 2, 3. 

1617 Coli.ins Dcf. Bp. Ely 11. ix. 405 They were in the 
Auge, or in the Zenith, in their first loue. a 1679 T. Good¬ 
win Wks. 11864) VIM. 445 The promises.. in the Old Testa¬ 
ment . . were in their prime, in their auge. 

2 . The * high apsis* in the orbit of the moon or 
any planet; i.e. the point at which it is at its 
greatest distance from the earth ;« Apogee i. 

*594 Blundevil Exerc. m. 1. viii. 287 Auges . . be cerlaine 
imagined jHiints in the heaven, notifying the furthest dis¬ 
tance of any Orbc or Spheare from the Center of the world. 
/ bid. v»i. xltv. 730 His (the moon’s) slow motion is when he 
is in the point called Auge or Apogcon. 

3 . Extended to both apsides. 

1681 Wharton Mnt. Empires Wks. (1683) 131 When the 
Auges, lor Absidesi of the Planets arc changed from one 
Sign to another. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Auges, two points 
in a planet's orbit, otherwise railed apsides. One of the auges 
is particularly denominated the apogee, the other Perigee. 

4 . The orbit of a planet ; — Apsis 1. 

1601 Holland Ptiny I. 10 Those ecceiiiriqne circles or 
Epicycles in the stars, which the Greeks call Absides .. 
Now- euery one of the planets hauc particular Auges or 
circles aforesaid by tlicmsclues. 

Augean (§d,:$/an\ a. [f. L. Augcas, Gr. Avydas: 
see- an.] Abominably filthy ; /. c. resembling the 
stable of Augeas, a fabulous king of Elis, which 
contained 3,000 oxen, and had been unclcansed for 
30 years, when Hercules, by turning the river Al- 
pheus through it, purified it in a single day. 

*599 Mansion Sat. I'iltanie in. Proem 210 To purge this 
Augean ox stall from foule sinne. 1775 P. Sctiivu r in 
Sparks Carr. Atner. Rev. (185p I. 4, I shall have an Au¬ 
gean stable to clean there. 1866 Alger Solit. A ’at. .y Man 
iv. 389 To cleanse the attgean bosum of the world by turning 
through it a river of pure enthusiasm. 

Angelite Ip'dg/hit). Min. [f. Gr. avyr) lustre 
+ A'i 6 qs stone : sec -Lite.] A hydrous phosphate 
of alumina of pale red colour and pearly lustre. 

1868 Dana Min. 580. 

Anger (9‘gaj\ Forms: a. 1 nabfogdr, nabo- 
gdr, -gaar, -ger, nafogar, nafegdr, 2-3 nauegar, 
navegar, -gor, 3-6 nauger, 4-5 nagere, 6 11a- 
gare, nauguayre. P. 5-8 augur, 6 awgurc, -ar, 7 
augar,-oer,-ure, -or, awgor, oagar, -er, 7-9 augre, 
6-auger. [OE. n aft t-gar, f. naftt ‘nave* (of a 
wheel) +gdr piercer, borer, spear ; lit. * nave-borer,* 
a compound found also in other Teutonic idioms; 
cf. OIIG. nabuger, nabiger, nagiber , M 11 G. nabc - 
ger, negie) ber t mod.G. niiber, neber , LG. navi ger, 
niiviger, Dti. avegaar (eveger, egger), OX. itafarr. 
The original -af passed through * av - to -aw-, -an-, 
as in OE. hafoc, now hawk, and the initial n- lias 
been lost, as in adder, through confusion of an 
nattger, a uauger, an auger. The latter change 
has taken place also in Dutch, and one analogous 
to the former in German.] 

1 . A carpenter’s tool for boring holes in wood, 
etc., having a long pointed shank with a cutting 
edge and a screw point, and a handle fixed at right 
angles to the top of the shank, by means of which 
the tool is worked round with both hands. 

c 700 Epina! Gloss. 1010 Terebellns , nabfogar; Erfurt Gl. 
naboger; Corpus Gl. 2002 nabogaar. a 1000 in Wright Voe. 
lW.)/44 Rotrutu, nabogar. /106 Tcrebruni, nafegar. /241 
Eoratorinm, nafogar. anoo/bid. fox Nauegar. a 1200 Ibid. 
/550 Navegar. a 1300 W. df Biblesw. in Wright Voe. 170 
Par terere Iglossed] wymble maugert. a 1400 Chester Pi. 

I. 107 With this axe that 1 ^ bcare This perscer and this na¬ 
gere. a 1500 in Wright I ’oc. (W.) /616 Cerebrum, an augur 
or a persour. 1523 Fitzherb. llusb. § 3.12 An augurs bore. 
* 5*3 — Surv. xxv. <15391 48 To boore an hole with an 
nauger. 1556 Im\ in French Shahs. Geneal. (1869^ 472 One 
axe, a bill, iiij nagarcs. 1572 Inv. in Midi. C. Hist. Coll. 

II . 363 Item three naugers. 1601 Holland Pliny l. 490 
To bore a hole into them with an augocr. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 
tv. vi. 87 Vour Franchises .. confin'd Into an Augors boare. 
16x1 Cotcr., Viliette, a little Turrell, or Coopers oagar. 
1677 Moxon Meek. ^>^<-.(1703)94 The Augre hath a handle 
and hit. Its office is to make great round holes. 1746 
Brit. Mag. 12 Something like an Augur or Cheese-borer. 
1823 P. Nicholson Praet. Build. 235 The Auger is the 
largest of all tools which are used for boring wood. 1848 
De Quincev Wks. IX. 282 To bore with an augre in a ship's 
bottom. 1881 Mechanic § 265 The auger . . is a gimlet on 
a large scale. 

2 . An instrument for boring in the soil or strain, 
of the earth, having a stem which may be length¬ 
ened as the perforation extends. 

„ *594 Blat Div. Sorts Soy fe 29 A piercing Augur to search 
into the bowels of the earth. 1643 Wooo in Prynne & 
Walk. Fiennes's Tr. (1644) App. 11 Below that a firtne strong 
Rocke,and that he had searched purposely with an Awgor. 
1784 E. Darwin in Pint. Trans. LX XV. 2 Till some sand 
was brought by the auger. 1879 Wrigiitson in Cassell’s 
Techn.Educ. 1 .175 The auger or boring apparatus, .looked 
upon .. as saving excavation. 

3 . Comb, auger-hole, the hole drilled by an 
auger; auger-shell, the shell of the molluscous 
genus Terebra. Also auger-bit, -stem, etc. 


1601 Dent Patino. Heaven (18311 305 To creep into an 
augcr-holc to hide their heads. 1677 Moxon Mnh. Eaere. 
(1703) 154 Should the nugure-hole be too wide, the Shank 
would be loose in it. 1813 Mar. Edci-.worih Patron- 
oge (.1833) 1- »• 37» I could have squeezed myself into an 
Auger-nole once, when you blundered. x88x Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Auger-sfe/tt, the bar to which a drilling-bit 
is attached. 1883 Century Mag. July 329/2 The ‘augur 
stem/ an iron bar perhaps eight feet long screwed into the 
bit. 1615 Crookk Body of Man 762 The first pairc are 
called Styloglossi or the Auger.longue Muscles. 1757 Bor- 
lase in Phil. Trans. L. 52 Pierced with the teredo, or augur- 
worm. 

II Auget, -ette {o$c, §dze l). [Er., dim. of 

auge trough:—!., alveus basin] a. A wooden 
pipe conlaining the powder used in exploding a 
mine. James Mil. Diet. iSj6 . b. ‘The priming 
tube used in blasting.* Raymond Mining (H. i88t. 
Augh! t£>X > ***!• bse. An exclamation of dis¬ 
gust ; faugh! 

1853 Kkadk Chr. Johnstone 31 ‘ A ugh !' cried she, ‘just 
a' sugar an saut butter thegither.' 

t Aught, rA 1 Obs. exe. dial. Forms : 1 eeht, 
//. oehta, 2-3 prop. pi. aehte, elite, cahte, echte, 
3 cijte, aihte, ahtc, ajte, 4 eyghte, eighte, 
ehte, aghte, a;t, aulit e, auchte, au3t e, aughte, 
haut, ahut, 5 aght, aught, 6 (.S'<\> aucht. 

[Common Teutonic: OE. lehi is cogn. with OlIG. 
chi, Goth, aiht-s ; f. a gait to own, possess, pa. 1. 
<?V// t *. The ME. form with final -e is perhaps the 
OE. plural ah la ‘possessions, proj>erty,* used col¬ 
lectively, and at length as a sing. In Scotch aucht 
(auxt) is still a living word.] 

1 . Possession ; that which one possesses as his 
own ; property. 

t 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark x. 22 He limfde mycele a-lita. 
1160 Hatton G. ibid., He h;efde mycele ehte. 1 1175 
Cott. Horn. 233 Hit i> muche smme if uiqij echte luiiic^. 
1205 Lav. 1 jii Muche! able heo h;cfden biwunnen. ( 1230 
An. r. R. 214 Eorftlich eihie, tiL buten cor«V* t'v a^ken. 1 1300 
Cursor.)/. 3395 Bitwene his ehihire he dell his aujt. < 1300 
A". AI is. 6884 He highth hem aughtte and gret nobh*y>. 

< 1320 Seuyn Sag. W.i not He went horn with that eighte. 

1460 Terameley Myst. it To gif away my warldes aght. 
* 5*3 Dm.tJi.AS .'Ends 111. ii. 140 Assyuging ilk ane proj>ir 
houss and aucht. 1609 Ski-.ni, Reg. Maj. Table 8t The be?>i 
auchl, sould be given to the master. 1823 Scot \ Quentin 
D. I. \ ii. 126 The surest gear in their aught. 1862 in Hisl«»p 
Pros*. Scot. 36 Better sauclu wi‘ little aucht than care ut‘ 
mony cows. 

t 2 . csp. Live stock, cattle. Obs. 
e 1200 St. Marharcte 2 Ant wisie . . othe felt hire footer 
motheres able. 1297 R. Glouc. 537 ^>ir Jon GilTaril 110111 to 
him is quic ei3te cell on. .1 1300 Cursor M. #*705 Ox or ass, 
or cou or scope, Hors or uni o)>er aght (r*.#\ :*\i, aulit, au^tj. 

f 3 . Comb., as aught-greedy tin 2 ciht-gradi , 
aughtless Qn 2 aihteles). Obs. 

e xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 29 ’l'o ciltt-gradi men deuel 
runed on his herte and }n*s qued. ^ef pu best aihteles pu 
best nnwur ‘5 and !o 5 . 

Aught (yt), sb~ {pron.), adv., adj. Forms: a. 

1 Awiht, dwuht, dwyht, awht, aulit, tlht, 1-3 
awiht, awht, aht, 3 seht, 3-5 auht, 4 a>t, aght, 
aujht, aut, (ahut), 4-aught, p. 1 owiht, 6wuht, 
3 oht, 3-5 o$t, ocht, ouht, out, 3-6 oght, 4 
ou3t, (ohut, hout), 4-5 oucht, owcht, (9 dial. 
owt),4 ought. 7. 2-3 cawiht, 3 eawicht,eawct, 
eawt, ewt. [f. OE. d, b, ever + u'Hit creature, being, 
wight, whit, thing; lit. ‘e'er a whit,’ ‘anything 
whatever*; cogn. with OEris. a wet, del, OS. coioiht, 
Ol 1G. eoii'iht, iosviht, iawiht, icwiht, MHG. Uhl, 
Hit, iewet, iwet, iet, iut, Du. iel in ids. Already 
in OK. the full a-wiht was phonetically contracted 
through several stages to aht, whence regularly 
ME. oht, oght, mod. ought, the usual form in Eng. 
writers from 1300 to 1530. But there must also 
have been a form awht , aht, with the orig..long a 
shortened before the two consonants, whence regu¬ 
larly (as in caught, taught, etc.) ME. aht, aght, 
mod. aught, the spelling now preferred as distin¬ 
guishing this word from ought vb. In Shaks., Milton, 
Pope, ought and aught occur indiscriminately. The 
EE. eawiht, ewt seem to point to an OE. inviht 
with umlaut.] 

A. sb. {pron.) Anything whatever; an)thing. 
In interrogative, negative, and conditional sen¬ 
tences. 

a. Forms dwiht , aught. 

rt iooo Ags. Ps. lviii. 8 Nafast pu for 5 wiltt calle pcoda. — 
cxiii. 14 Nc mftgon hi Swyht gehf ran. —-cxliii. 4 pret pit him 
aht wio £fre haefdest. CI175 Lamb. Horn. 103 Jif he awiht 
delan wule. C1230 Amr. R. 194 Er pan hi ham a)t yeue. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4836 If we may find here aught to sell. 
1388 IVycLtF Pros', x. 4 To gete aujt \v.r. ony thing] bi 
leesyngis. 1574 tr. Marlorats APoealips 114 Those, .can¬ 
not bcrecue them of aught that is theirs. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, it. iii. 73 Before I make reply to aught you say. 
1702 Pope Jan. ty May 790 Excuse me, dear, if aught amiss 
was said. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. 111. i. (1854) 60 For 
aught I know to the contrary. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 239 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 

P. Form ought, arch . 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 65 3 »f eni mon mis-de 5 us oht. c 1300 
Cursor M. 4144 Quar-for suld we of o^ht be ferd? 1375 
Barbour Bruce 1. 251 Gyflf man bad his thryll owcht do. 
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AUGMENTED. 


1382 Wvclif Gal. vu 3 If ony man gessith him silf fnr to 
]>c ou3t. 1387 Tkfaisa //igdcn (Rolls* III. 39 }if out 
schulde be wifiilrawe of >is law or put out more fierto. 1413 
Lvnc. Pytgr. 1. ii. 3 \ f thou canst ought alledgen. 1583 
Stlhbes A tint. Abus. 11.83 Whether lie he ought or naught. 
1601 Shahs. All's II i'll v. ili. 281 it might Ik: yours or hers 
for ought I know. 1728 Popf. Dune. 1. 24 Grieve not, my 
Swift, at ought our realm acquires. 1845 6 Thencii Huts. 
Lee/. 1. i. 9 Who that knows ought of what is going forward, 
f 7. Forms cawiht, eaiyet, cawt, cwt. Obs. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 3 >if cni man seid eawiht to eou. c 1220 
Leg. St. Hath . j 193 For to drehen eawt. /but. 997 Putin 
cwt to leosen. 

+ B. aJj. (Attributive use of prcc. Cf. naught 
— worthless, found much earlier.) Anything; worth, 
something worth ; worthy, estimable, valiant, 
doughty. Obs. 

|to86 (>. E. Chron. 222 An man pc hyin sylf aht w:erc.] 
1205 Lay. 8141 Ahte cniht wes Auelin. /but. 4348 pu ea-i 
imichclc ahtere. I but. 1S426 And aruerxdc ocht [1250 olit] 
ntou: sterkliche heom legge on. a 1250 (>.W .f .Sight. 1477 
v*f he is wurthful and aht man. 1297 K. G 1.01c. 183 Al pe 
Lachelerye, pat a}t was in pe lond. / but. 459 As godemen 
& a^te. Ibid. 560 Au;te men inowe. 1340 Ate:r. .y Hind. 
936 Whan he is eIdure of age‘pat auht is his strenke. c 1340 
Gau*. .y Gr. A'ft/. 2215 If any wyje 031 wyl wyntie hider fast. 

C. ailv. [The accusative of the sb. used adverb¬ 
ially, as in ‘somewhat fresh,’ etc.] To any extent, 
in any degree, in any respect, ‘anything,* at all. 

^ 1205 Lay. 7027 >if heo wes awiht hemle. <1300 ticket 
‘ If he me wolde sjHjusi o^t.’ <1340 Cursor M. (i’-tt.i 

3828 * Knau 3c ant,* he said, 1 laban V* c 1386 CiiAt ckk Can. 
\\m. Prat. 44 t.’an he ought telle a inery tale or tweye. 
a 1460 Town ley Mysf. 62 Or thay llytt oght far us fro. 1577 
Hahkison England}. 11. xxiii. 353 When rain doth ought 
anitoie them. 1659 Fielder in Burton 11828 IV. 129 

It is against the order of your house to interpose aught. 
1790 C.owM-.H Otfyss. u. 373 Neither wise Are they, nor just, 
nor aught suspect the doom. 1870 Morris Earthly t'ar. 

1. 1. 47 Hut none the glittering evil valued aught. 

D. Comb. Aughtways adv., any way, in any wise. 
1878 J. I iiomson Ptenip. Key 26 Let none be aughtways 
backward .. To echo fervently this hymn of mine. 

Aught, pa. t. of agan : sec Own, Ought. 
Aught(e, obs. and dial, form of Fight. 
t Au’ghtly, adv. and a. Obs. Forms : 2 aht- 
lice, 3 aht-, ohtliche, 4 autly. [f. Aught 17. +-ly.] 

A. adv. Fslimably, worthily, nobly. 

a ii2T O. h. Chron. (Laud MS.>an. 1071 And he hi ahtlice 
ut Ucdde. 1205 Lay. 1591 lie wende oilcan sone & he 
ohtliche feaht. Ibid, 31142 He wes ahtliche undcr-uon. 

B. ndj. Worthy, estimable. 

r 1325 A. E. Allit. Poems H. 795 Wat/ non autly in ouper, 
for aungcls hit went. 

t Au'^htship. Obs. ran ! . In 3 ohtscipe. 
[f. Aught a. + -.ship.] Valour, worth. 

1205 Lav. 24671 Rule he icostned wcorcii ? prie inne 
comi>e * & his oht-scipen I1250 inanede] icudde. 

Augite (§ d^ait). Min. [ad. L. augf/cs (Tlinyb 
a. CJr. avyirq?, prob. an inferior variety of lurciuoisc, 
f. a0777 lustre: see -1TK.] One of the aluminous 
varieties of the mineral 1'ykoxknk, consisting chiefly 
of silica, magnesia, iron, and lime ; it has a greenish, 
brownish, or pure black colour, and occurs mostly 
in volcanic rocks. 

(Formerly taken in a wider sense as synonymous with 
Pyroxene; while ‘the .1 ugi/e of Werner included only the 
black mineral of igneous rocks —the ?•oteauic schorl of 
earlier authors.' Dana.1 

[1786 Chambers Cyct. 1 Rees ', A unites .. a kind of gem, of 
a pale green colour.] 1804 Phil. Trans. XCIV.302 in many 
of the ancient lavas of Somma, large augites are imbedded. 
1807 J. Murray them. III. 574 Augite has also consider* 
able resemblance to the olivin. 1854 F. Kakkwell Geat. 86 
The solid volcanic rock lava, if it contain a large proportion 
of augite, becomes dark-coloured. 

Augitic (pd^ulik), a. Min. [f. prcc. + -ic.] Of, 
]>ertaining to, or characterized by, augite. 

•®43 Humble. Diet. Geo/.. Augitic Porphyry .. containing 
crystals of augite and Labrador felspar. 1862 Dana Man. 
Grot. 86 Igneous rocks- the feldspathic ..and the augitic. 

Auglet, ? obsolete variant of Aglet. 

*594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 16 A Macke budge edging of 
a beard on the vpr>er Up, and the like sable auglet of ex- 
crements in the rising of the anckle of my chinne. 

Augment (g'gment), sb. Also 6 agment. [a. 
F. augment (14th c.), ad. L. augmentnm increase, 
f. augerc to increase : see -ment.] 

+ 1 . Increase, extension, augmentation. Obs. 

1430 Lvoc. Chron. Troy 1. v, In augment of thy wo. 1501 
Dove las Pal. I ton. Pro!. 1. x, In the is rule anu agment of 
curage. 1399 Th v nnk Auimadv. 71 To seeke the augmente 
and corrcctione of Chawccrs Woorkes. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 
132 That though indeed there he an augment in some petri- 
fications, yet that it is not so in all. 1696 Phillips, Aug. 
ment .. an encreasing. 

2 . Gram. The prefixed vowel (in Sanskrit d, in 
Greek f) which characterizes the past tenses of the 
verb in the older Aryan languages. (Sometimes 
applied to any prefix suppose! to be of analogous 
use, e.g. the^- of past participles in German.) 

(In Greek, when the f remains separate, it is called 
the syllabic augment; when it forms, with a follow¬ 
ing vowel, a long vowel or diphthong, the temporal 
augment.) Hence Augmentless a ., wanting the 
verbal augment. 

a 1771 Gray in CorrA 1843) 226 The y which we often see 
prefixed to participles passive, ^clcped, jphewe, etc... is the 


old Anglo-Saxon augment. 1861 Jelf Grk. Gram. I. § 171 
The augment is employed in the indicative mood only of all 
the historic tenses. 1879 Wiiiisey Skr. Gram. § 585 The 
augment is a short a y prefixed to a tense stem.. The aug¬ 
ment is a sign of past time. Ibid. § 587 The accentuation 
of the augmentless forms. 

Augment tpgmemt), v . Forms: 4 anment, 

6 agg-, auge-, 5- augment. [a. F. augmcntc-r 
(14th c.), earlier aumcn/er, cogn.with It .aumentare, 
Sp. aumentar L. augment Lure to increase, i. aug- 
ment-um : see prcc.] 

X. trans. To make greater in size, number, amount, 
degree, etc.; to increase, enlarge, extend. 

r 1460 PoKTF.soi'K Abs. «v Lint. Mon. (1714’ ti6 Itmi our 
Xavye may he mayntenyd, and augmentyd. 1561 I . 
N | okt( >N | ('a tv in's Inst. iv. xiv. 11634I634 ntarg., The power 
which Sacraments have in augmenting Faith. 1601 Hoi.- 
LAND Pliny I. 58 l l*he Tiber] is augmented with two and 
forty riuers. 1763 J. Knows Poetry ,y Mas. § 5. 66 The 
Chords of the Lyre were augmented gradually from four to 
forty. 1816 Scon Old. Mart. 217 The insurgents were in¬ 
tent upon augmenting ami strengthening their forces. 

2 . iut)\ To become greater in size, amount, de¬ 
gree, intensity, etc.; to increase, grow, swell. 

I <1400 Rom. Rose 5600 For to cncrcse, ami not to le-.se, 

I For to aunient ami multiplie. 1475 Canton Jason 51 The 
bruit of preu Jason augment id and encresid from day to 
day. 1589 Greene Menap/t. 1 Arb.> 39 The grasse hath his 
increase, yet never anie sees it augment. 1697 Hryhen 
/ trg. Geotg. 1. 466 The Winds redouble, and the Rains aug- 
< mem. 1869 Tyndall Light $ 436 The polarizing angle 
augments with the refractive index of the medium. 

t 3 . trans. To increase or add to the resources 
of; to enhance in circumstances. Obs. 
e 1460 FuRitMT’K Abs. <v Lint. Mon. <1714 93 To augment 

I bis Kealineiu Rycesse, Wellh, and Prosperyte. 1529 Woi.- 
sf.y in PonrC. Eng. Lett, u Aggnictityng my lyvyiig, ami 
appoyutyng such thyngs as sliuld he convenient for my 
furniture. 1601 Coknwai.lvkn Essayes 11. xx.\ii. 116311 117 
I'hou augmetitesi their state purchasing a blessing upon 
their house and life. 

t 4 . trans. and rcfl. To raise n person) in ehli- 
mation or dignity ; to exalt. Obs. 

1567 Trial Treas. in lla/l. Dodsl. III. 273 J.alxmr your¬ 
self to advance and augment. 165s Fvllln Ch Itist. m. ii. 
^43 II. 84 Tlieobald .. was augmented with the title of 
Legal us no t us. 

t b. intr. To rise in estimation or dignity. Obs. 
I 534 Li>, Kerners Gold, Hk. M A urel. I v h, With a liitell 
fauour yc wyll exalt,augement, and grow into gret prid. 

5 . Her. (trans.} To nftike an honourable addition 
to a coal of arms'. 

1655 I'CLLEK C h. Htst. iv. II. 3^7 ‘Hie Antics of Loudon 
were augmented with the addition of a Dagger. 1864 
Hoctell Heraldry Hist. \ J'op, xiii. 95 The Scottish Ka- 
ronets .. were authorized to augment their own arms, 
t 6. T o multiply (mathematically). Obs. 

1571 Diooes Pantom. m. iii. (J ij, 'I*hc Solide content of a 
Cylinder is gotten by augmenting the base in his altitude. 
*593 Falk Dialling 31 Augment the Sine of the Comple¬ 
ment repeated, hy the Sine of the doubtful! Arke : an the 
produet arising thereof, .shall be the distance, etc. 

Augmentable (9ginc*nt&b’) , a. [f. prec. v 
-AitLK.] fa. Capable of increasing. Obs. b. 
Capable of being increased. 

1471 Rii’i.KV Comp. Atelt xi. iii. (Ashm. 1652* 182 Ryeheys 
he whych any parte hath in store Of our Llixers whych be 
auginentable infynytly. 1775 Harris t'hi/os. Arraure/u. 
Wks. 1841. 306 10very multitude is infinitely augmentable. 

Augmentation (ggmfnu’i'Jsn). Also 5 av- 
montacion, 5-6 augmentacyon, -cion. etc. [a. 
OF. aument -, augmentation mod. -tion), ad. late 
F. augmentation-cm, n. of action f. augvicn/dre : 
see Augment v. and -ation.] 

1 . The action or process ol augmenting, making 
greater, or adding to; extension, enlargement. 

*463 Pttry IJ'itts (1850' 29 'J o haue the seyd iii5. iiij /4 to 
the avnientacion of his lifloodc. 1586 Thynnk in Anhnadv. 

In trod. 73 Both the historic of England & Scotland were half 
printed before I set pen to paper to enter into the augmenta¬ 
tion . .of them. 1656 tr. Hobbes' litem. Philos. (1839' 165 The 
composition therefore of proportions is not 111 this case the 
augmentation of them. 1833 Kane Grinnett Exp. xxxv. 
ij 856> 313 Refraction, wdth its preternatural augmentation 
of the visual hemisphere, revisited us. 

+ 2- The action or process of raising in estimation 
or dignity; exaltation, honouring. Obs. 

1494 Fahyan v. cxxiii. joo And to the nugmentacion of 
theyse wordis[he]shortly after restored tohym all such cyties. 
1558 in Strype Ann. Ref. I. App. iv. 5 Every augmentation.. 
of such men tn authority, .is an encouragement of tho>e of 
their sect. 16:1 Kiblk 2 AJace.v. 16 Dedicated by other kings, 
to the augmentation and glory and honour of the place. 

3 . The process of becoming greater; growth, 
increase. 

? c i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. in Dal la way Se. Her. App. I 
110 ’I he first sou .. is in hoope of nugmentacion and en- 
cressvng of his patrimony. 1656 Ridoley Pratt. Physic 
10 Old men are I esse nourished; also generation and aug¬ 
mentation ceaseth. 1825 M Cclloch Pol. Ecou. in. § 7.334 
The. .excessive augmentation of their numbers. 

4 . Augmented state or condition ; increased size, 
amount, degree, etc.; increase. 

1533 Flvot Cast. Helth D54D 46 Therof commeth aug¬ 
mentation of heat. 1630 Nai/nton Fra gut. Reg. (Arb.) 49 
Some generall Learning, which by diligence he enforced to 
a great augmentation. 17514 Godwin Cat. Williams 50 The 
vices of Mr Tyrret in their present state of augmentation. 
1825 T. Jkffkhson Autoldog. Wks. 1859 h 7 1 The result was 
an augmentation of the revenue. 


5 . That by which anything is augmented ; an 
addition, increase. 

1576 {title} Ane Compendious Kuik of godlie Psalmcs and 
spirttuall Sangia..with augmentation of sindrie gude and 
godlie Italians, not contenit in the first editioun. 1601 
Shahs. 7 *nv 7 . A*, ill. ii. 85 More lynes then is in the new 
Mappe, with the augmentation ofThc Indies. 1872 F. Di n- 
can Roy. Reg/. Ariitt. xxix. 381 Augmentations to the 
Regiment in the form of other battalions. 

6. Her. An honourable addition to a coat of 
arms, either quartered with the family nrms, or 
borne upon an escutcheon or canton. 

1662 1 ; t'Li.Ek Worthies 11840! 1 . 275 Authorized .. to bear 
three Turks' heads, as an augmentation to his arms. 1864 
Km -tell Heraldry Hist, .y Pop. xiii. 93 Complicated Aug¬ 
mentations .. were granted by Henry VIII to his suc¬ 
cessive Consorts. 

7 . Med. ‘ The period between the commencement 
anti height of a fever.’ Mayne Exp. Tex. j 853. 

8. Mus. The repetition of a subject (csp. in fugues'! 
in notes double or quadruple those of the original. 

*597 p\o\ax\ Introd. Mus. 24 Augmentation proceeded! 
of setting the signe of the more prolation in one part of the 
songe onely, and not in others. 1674 Fi.ayi okd Skill Mus. 
i.vii.24 A Marge, Long, Breve, Semibreve, .are Notes of Aug- 
iiieniation. 1869 Oe.seley Cottn/erp. xv. 104 Imitation by 
augmentation is often introduced into fugues. 

9 . .SV. J.aza. Increase of sti]K*nd obtained by a 
Scottish parish minister by an action (Process of A.) 
in tlie Court of 'Feiuds, against the titular or bene* 
ficiary, and heritoj-s. 

*653 Milton Hirelings Wks. (1851* 370 As Glebes and 
Augmentations are now Ijestow’d. 1816 Scott Anti./. 118791 
II. \.\xi. 139 A dreadful proscr, particularly on the subject 
of augmentations, localities, tiends. 1868 Ciia vibe ks Eneycl. 
I. 548 Ity 48 Geo. III. c. 138, it is enacted that no Aug¬ 
mentation shall l>e granted .. till the expiration of 20 years 
fmrn any Augmentation subsequent to the act. 

10 . Augmentation Court, Court of Augment- 
ationis , or ellipt. The Augmentation : a court 
established by 27 Hen. VIII, for determining suits 
and controversies in respect of monasteries and 
abbey-lands ; so called because, by the suppression 
of monasteries, it largely augmented the revenues 
of the Crown. Dissolved by 1 Mary, sess 2, cap. 10, 
and its records kepi in the Augmentation Office. 
Augment a tioner, an officer of ihis court. 

1542 Brink low Complayut x. (1874'24 Sauc me from the 
court of the Augmentacyon! 1550 Latimer Semi, bef 

Edio. Vf I.244, I speak to you, my masters, mi liters, aug- 
nientationers. 1587 Fleming Contn. Ho/inshed ill. 977/1 
Edward North knight, chancellor of the augmentation. 
1884 Athemrum 4 Oct. 423The zeal that he showed in saving 
the records of the Augmentation Office (in 1834k 

11 . (Army). Promotion by augmentation (sc. of 
the num!>er of officers): promotion by the issue of 
an additional commission, instead of by purchase 
of one previously existing. (Obsolete in use since 
the abolition of purchase.) 

Augmentative ipgme ntativ), <7. and sb. [a. 
F. augmentatif - ivc U-Jth c\), f. L. augmeutdt- 
ppl. stem of augmentdre to Augment : see -ivk.] 

A. ndj. 

1 . Having the property of augmenting, increasing, 
or adding to ; in Metaph. = Ampliativk. 

1502 Prd. Crysteu Men (W. dc W. 15061 1. vit. 78 Aug- 
mentatyf of grace and of benedyccyon. 1677 ( ‘.ale 07 . Gen¬ 
tiles 11 , iv. 266 God .. cannot fal under any mutation .. aug¬ 
mentative or diminutive. 1857 T, Wkbh Intetl. Locke \ i. 
113 Augmentative Judgments .. add to our conception of 
the subject a predicate which is not contained in it. 1858 
Marsh Eng. Lang. v. 106 Words inflected in the weak or 
augmentative manner. 

2 . Gram. a. Of a formative suffix or prefix: Aug¬ 
menting or increasing in force the idea conveyed by 
a word. b. Of a word : Augmenting the proper¬ 
ties of the term whence it is derived, or generally 
expressing augmentation of an idea. (Augmenta¬ 
tive words are generally formed by the addition of 
augmentative affixes.) 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 1. v. 19 The preposition In .. 
in other compounds (as tucipere, injtammare).. they call 
angmentalh v. 1711 J. Greenwood Eng. Grom. 173 Aug- 
mentntive Words, or such as (increase the Signification. 
1848 I .atiiam Eng Long. iv. ii. 211 For the word wizard, 
from witch , see the Section on Augmentative forms. 

B. sb. An augmentative formative or word. 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 632 Some nations have 

used the word butt as an augmentative. 1848 Latham Eng. 
Lang. iv. xv. 287 Compared with capetto = ‘ a hat,' the Ital¬ 
ian word capettoue -*a great hat' is an Augmentative. 

Augme ntatively, eidv. [f. prec. + -ly‘A] 
By way of augmentation or addition. 

1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 339 Not.. by way of Limitation, 
but Augmcntatively and by way of Accessory. 

Augme nted, ppi a. [f. Augment v. + -ri».] 

1 . Made greater, increased, intensified. 

1605 TiiVNNE in Anhnadv. Jntrod. 1x2 Yonr augmented 
Kingdomes, 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 280 Or some more sud¬ 
den vengeance .. Precipitate thee with augmented pairfe. 
1859 Mill Liberty 180 The augmented price. 

2 . spec. a. Her. Of coats of arms: Having an 
additional charge granted as an honourable dis- 
linclion. b. Mus. Of tonic intervals: Increased^ 
from normal dimensions by a semitone, c. Hot. 
Increased by the addition of other parts. 
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1776 J. Lee hit rod. Bot. led. 3) 404 Auclus calyx, aug¬ 
mented, having a Series of distinct I.eaves, shorter than its 
own, that surround its Base. 1864 Boi/tkij. Heraldry Hist. 
•V Pop. xxviii. 434 Kxamples of augmented shields. 1869 
Ouselky Counterpoint 9 The augmented fourth or tritone 
is an interval peculiarly abhorrent to strict Counterpoint. 

Augme*ntedly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY^.] In 
increased measure, in a greater degree. 

1805 E, II. Seymour in Halliw. Slinks. V. 440 Twice- 
Messed .. | means] hlesscd augmenlcdly, hlesscd supremely, 
or in a great degree. 

Augmeilter (ygme ntaj). Also 6 -tour, fi 7 
'tor. [orig. a. F. augnien/eitr, f. angmenter vb.; 
in later ttsc f. Augment v. + -Eub] He who or 
1 hat which augments, makes greater, or adds to; 
spec, a magnifying glass. 

1534 Lu. Burners Cold. Bk. M. , f ///v7. (1546*0 g viij 1 >, Aug- 
mentours of the common wclth. 1603 Knoi.i.ks Hist. Turks 
11638^ 189 Atnurath. .the great avgmentor of their kingdouie. 
170* Phil. Trans. XXII I. 1359 The bristles .. were when 
viewed with a large Angmenter all spicated. 1839 J. Rogers 
Auttpopopr. lntrod. r 16 His wife is .. the lessencr of his 
pain, and the angmenter of his pleasure. 

Augme nting, vbl. sb. [f. Augment v.+ 
-ing 1 .]. Augmentation, increase. (Xow gerund in 1 ) 
*537 ?Tim>ale E.\p. St. John 78 They heleite it an aug- 
mentynge of syiine. 1702 Bond. Coz. No. 3812/3 As to the 
augmenting of the Army. 1830 I.ykli. Print. Cad. 11875) 
1 .1. xii.24^ Its effect in somewhat augmenting the quantity 
of antarctic ice. 

Augmenting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing-.] 
Making greater, magnifying; increasing. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii. 144 He that would 
exactly discern the shop [ = shape.] of a Bees mouth, need 
observing eyes, and good augmenting glasses. 1812 Ckaiwf: 
Tales xvi. Wks. 1834 V. 156 Then came augmenting woes, 
t Augme‘ntion. Oi>s. [f. Augment on mis¬ 
taken analogy; cf. invent ion] =» Auumentatihn i. 

1634 Sir T. 1 Ikrmf.RT Trar. 187 In augment ion of fashion 
they very' orderly cut anti pinke their skin. 

Augmentive (ygmcnliv), a. and sb. rare. 
[f. Augment v. + -ivb : cf. arreslive, etc.] ■= Aug¬ 
mentative (which shows ihc more usual ty|K’ . 

1413 I.vnr;. Pylgr. Sonde tv. xxvii. 72 The sowle hath also 
power tiutritif And augment if. 1602 W.W.nsoN Dee a cord. 
305 For the most advancement of our nobles, and augtneii- 
live florish of the whole common wealth. 1816 J. GiU iikim 
Philos . litynr. 115 'I’he augmentives are ard, cst, er, some, 
ons, etc. 

Augoer, augre, augur^c, obs. ff. Auger. 
Augrim e, -isme, -yrnfe, obs. IT. Algorism. 
Augur (f/gat). sl>. Also 6 7 augure [a. 1.. 
augur, earlier auger ; peril, f. av-is bird + 'gar, con¬ 
nected with garrire to talk, garntlus talkative, and 
Skr. gar to shout, call, show, make known; but 
Kick would derive it from augere to increase, pro¬ 
mote, etc.; cf. tutelar Author.] 

1 . A religious official among the Komans, whose 
duty it was to predict future events and advise upon 
the"course of public business, in accordance with 
omens derived from the llight, singing, and feeding 
of birds, the appearance of the entrails of sacrificial 
victims, celestial phenomena, and other portents. 

1549 Hooper Com man dm. vi. Wks. (1852* 327 There were 
.some called augures, that hy observation of the birds of the 
air., made men believe they knew things to come. 1719 
I VTJreey Pills 11872 1 HI. 78 Having like an Augur watched, 
Which way he took his flight. 1879 Froude Cxsar iii. 21 
The College of Augurs could declare the auspices unfavour¬ 
able, and so close all public business. 

2 . Hence extended to: A soothsayer, diviner, or 
prophet, generally; one that foretells the future. 

1593 Dkavton Eclogues i. 7 Philomel, the augure of ihe 
Spring. 1647 R. S iapvi.ton Juvenal 115 The Phrygians, 
Cilicians and Arabians were very skilfnll augurs, or di¬ 
viners hy the flight of birds. 1718 Pope Iliad 1.131 Augur 
accursed ! denouncing mischief still, Prophet of plagues, for 
ever boding ill! 

Augur ( 9 ‘g 3 i\ v. [f. prec. sb.; or a. F. augured' 
(14th c.>, ad. L. augttrdri, f. augur ; sec prec.] 

1 . traits. To prognosticate from signs or omens; 
to divine, forbode, anticipate. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster 1. i, I did augur all this to him 
beforehand. 1775 Burke Sp. Cone. A mer. Wks. 111 . 56 
They augur mtsgovemiuent at a distance and snuff the ap- 
pruach of tyranny. 1 1827 Scott Surg. I). i. 25 'I'he Docter.. 
hastened down stairs, auguring some new occasion for his 
services. 1852 T>. Mitckkli. Bat. Summer 70 Who augured 
from the very fact, a state of quietude, 
b. Of things: To betoken, portend, give promise of. 
1826 Scott Mat. Malagr. i. 54 ll seems to augur genius. 
1843 Lvtton t.ast Bar. 1. i. 32 Whose open, handsome, hardy- 
face augured a frank and fearless nature. 

2. intr. (or with sttbord. el.) To take auguries; 
to conjecture from signs or omens; to have fore¬ 
knowledge or foreboding. 

1808 Scott Alarm, ill. xv, Not that he augur’d of the 
doom, Which on the living closed the tomb, 1840 Gen. P. 
Thompson E.verc. 118421V. 119 What have the cock-sparrows 
to do with it; do we augur from them, as the Romans did 
from chickens? 1877 Sparrow Strut, xxiii. 308 He may 
augur the gust is coming, but cannot prevent it. 

3 . esp. (with 7veil or ///) a. Of persons; To have 
good ox IhuI anticipations or expectations of, for. 

1803 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. II. 275, l augur well 
from this circumstance. 1849 Macaulay /list. Eng. I. 541 
Fletcher, from the beginning, had augured ill of the enter¬ 


prise. 1859 Jephson Brittany vi. 69 As I looked at his 
good-naturcc! face 1 augured well for my reception, 
b. Of things: To give good or bad promise. 
[Peril, ill was orig. a sb. = cvil.] 

1788 T. Jefferson Writ. <1859) 11 . 506 One vote, which 
augurs ill to the rights of the people. 1810 Scott Lady 0/ 
/,. 111. vii, All augured ill for Alpine’s line. 1855 pRRMorr 
Philip H 118571 68 A reverential deference, which augured 
well for the success of his mission. 

4 . trans. (al.so with in) To induct into office or 
usher in with auguries; to inaugurate. 

1549 Latimi r Serm. be/. Edu*. IT lArbd 46 Xuina Pom- 
pilus. who was augured and created king (ofj the Romaynes 
next after Romulus. 1865 Reader u Feb. 157 Profuse 
promises have augured in its birth. 

Augur, variant of Augure, Obs., augury. 
Augural (§*giiiral), a. [ad. L. augurdlis, f. 
augur : see Augur sb. anti *.\iJ.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to augurs or augury. 

1513 Douglas stineis i\. i. 31 Wyih wordis augural I 
Onto the flutle anone forth Meppis he. 1598 Griknwfv 
Tacitus' Ann. 11. iii, Going out the Augurall gate. 1683 
Cave Ecclesiastici 103 The augural Portent of the flight of 
Birds. 1770 LangiiokNK Plutarch 11879 1 * *67/- 1 hey dis¬ 
covered .. the augural staff of Romulus. 1850 Li nen Mai¬ 
lers Anc. Art § 169 The consecrated enclosure for the ob¬ 
servation of auspices, —the augural templuni. 

2 . Significant of the future; betokening either 
good or ill ; lucky or ominous. 

1600 Holland l.ivy vir. xxvi. 266 The God. .that sent unto 
him from above that augurall fonle I pr.rpelem). 1677 Gall 
Crt. Centiles II. in. 65 Aristotle saith that sternutation was 
an augural signe. 1863 Browning, Sordello v. Wks. 111 . 
408 .Moody music augural of woe. 

Augurate </'gimvU\ sb. [ad. L. augural us. f. 
augural- ppl. stem of augurari to predict Ironi 
omens, f. augur : see prec. and -ate 1 .] The office 
of augur ; the augurship. 

1741 Middle ros Cicero I. v. 11742) 331 Tell nu since 
Xepos is leaving Rome, who is to hatte his brother’s Augu¬ 
ral e. 1859 Mkrivale Rout. Etnp. <18651 VI. xli.v 108 The 
formal dignity of the Augurate. 

t Au’gurate, f. Obs. [f. I,. augural-: see 
prec. and -atk :! .] Hence Augurating, vbl. sb. 

1 . intr. To perform the duties of augur; to lake 
the auguries, observe and predict from omens. 

1678 CumvoRTU tntell. Syst. 713 Navius having performed 
his Auguraling Ceremonies, replied, that the thing might 
lie done. 

2 . trans. (and with subord. el.) To infer or con¬ 
jecture from omens, to divine. 

1 1623 Cocker am Eng. Diet. 11, Br.oitch .. Augurate.) 1652 
Karl Mosm. Harts Eland. 06541 167 Should not we, then 
. .augurate good success toonr undertakings? 1759 Frank¬ 
lin Ess. Wks. 1840 111 . 507 They should augurate, front tin* 
excellence of his character, that his administration would 
he excellent. 1765 Tucker l.t. Sat. 1 . 10 Whence he may 
augurate that 1 nave a larger scheme in reserve. 

3 . trans. To inaugurate; cf. Augj. t r v. 4. 

1623 1 Feb.) Hargrave Serm. 11624' 3 That Memorable 
Redemption of mankind .. he hiinselfe auguraled by the 
solenmc Sacrament of his last Supper. 

t Augura'tion. Obs. [ad. L. augured ion-cm, 
n. of action f. augural - : see prcc. and -atio.v] 
The practice of prognosticating the future by ob¬ 
serving the flight of birds and other phenomena ; 
augury ; gen. omen, prognostic, token. 

1569 J. Sani ord Agrippa's Can. Artes 50 Kmonge those 
gafneful A rtes of Dinination, be rcckcned .. Align rat ions. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World t. (1736' 93 Parnassus, the In¬ 
ventor of Anguration, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. III. 
x.9 Transported with this happy auguration, he left Jcrsy. 

t Au gure 1 . Obs. Also 7 augur, [a. F. au¬ 
gure (I2thc.), ad. L. augur lit tn (substituted for 
the popular OF. aur, eiir ~ mod. heur in bonheur, 
malhcitr)] Ilv-form of Augury. 

1475 Bk, Soblesse 59 'l‘o lernc and know hy angures, and 
divinacions of briddis. 1603 Florid Montaigne t. xxi. 
(1632! 47 Asa good Augur or foreboding of a mnrtiall niimle. 
1666 Evelyn Mem. (18571 111 .178 With which happy augure 
permit me .. to subscribe myself, etc. 

f Au’gure'-. Obs . [for auger phonetic var. 
Algerk ; cf. Du. aalgeer, elgcr .] Eel-spear. 

1616 Surfl. i'Y Markii. Countr. Earnt 508 'I he angure .. a 
sharpe instrument of yron made thinne with many sharpe 
teeth, and so slriken into holes or n\uddie banks, where 
they will many times catch a great aboundance of Kelcs. 

Augured (9*g3jd), ///. a. [f. Augur v. + -ed.] 
Predicted, foretold, anticipatecl, foreseen. 

1823 Bvkon Island 1. vii, Others scoff’d his augur’d miseries. 

t Au'gurer. Obs. Also 7 agurer. [a. OF. 
aitgitrere , -eour L. augitrator , - dlorem, n. of agent 
f. augur at- : see Augurate and 'OR.] -Augur sb. 1. 

t 1400 Apol. Loll. 95 Augureris we calle J>oo lenluti 
to garritig ^ fliyng of briddus. 1601 Siiaks. Jul. C. 11. ii. 
37 What say the Angurers? 1607 — Cor. n. i.1 I he Agurer 
ids me, wee shall haue New-cs tonight. 1624 GF.K.in Somers' 
Trat ts (1810) HI. 78 The ceremonies of angurers, 

Augurial (§gtu*’rial), a. [ad. I., augitnails 
(synonym of augural is) f. augur him Augury.] 
Pertaining to augury, augural. 

1513 Douglas - Ends vii. iv. 85 Cled in rial rob auguriall. 
1646 Sir *]’. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iv. 16 Aoguriall and Tri* 
pudiary divinations 1855 Bailey Mystic 119 Augurial rites 
Of volant fowl. 

t Augu'rian, a. Obs. rare-/ [f. L. augure ns 
(see prec.) + -an.] = prcc. 


1513 Douglas .Ends xii. v. 59 From the hevin..Anc 
takyn hes sc ho schawin augnriane. 

Auguring (y g^rii]\ ppl. a. [f. Augur v. 
-iNti-.J Divining, presaging, prophetic. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. 11. i. 10 Sly powers a Cressent, and 
my Auguring hope Saves, it will come to' tit’ full. 

tAu*gnrism. Ohs. [f. Augur + -ism.] Augury. 

1590 Lodge Euphues Cold. Leg. in Halliw. Shaks. VI. 41 
If angurisme he authentiiull .. it cannot Ir-c but such a 
shadow' portends the issue of a substance. 1607 Torsr 1.1. 
Eour/. Beasts 116581 68 Then did the Priest divide the in- 
trails, that so he might make his augurism. 1658 If'on/. 
Swr l ‘e.ved lit. i. in Ha/ 1 , thdsl. X 11 . 143 'I’here shall no 
augurism fright my plain dealing. 

tAu'gurist. Obs. [f. as prcc. + -isr.] An augur. 
1623 in Cockeram Did. 11. 1630 J. Tahiu:. (Water P.’ 

Eearf. .Y////////(T-\Vks. t. 60/2 Prophetit_ke Augurists. 

t Au gurize, v. Obs. [f. as prcc.+- i/.k.] r l‘n 
augur, predict from omens. Hence : Au g-urizer, 
an augur. Au g-urizing-, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1596 Vi 12-GF.FF REV Sir E. Drake < 1881»106, 1 anguri/r this 
shall be done ere long. 1603 J. Savm.f. Saint. A’. y<i>ncs in Arb. 
Corner V. 635 When one Couhl augurise aright, foresee, 
foresay. 1652 \\\r\.\.Magastrom. 178 The Romananguri7t-rs, 
the I rettch druids. Ibid. 305 Tush ! quoth Hercules: the 
l»est auguri/ing is to fight valiantly for our cunntrey. ibid. 
51Q Auguri/ing and aru-picall diviners. 

AugUrOUS (y-giuros\ a. rare. [f. Augur 4 
• ous] Presaging, foreboding, full of forebodings. 

1600 Chapman Iliads \\ m. 191 Presaging in their augurou^ 
hearts the labours that they mourn’d A little after. 1848 
l Yin in gi on . Esi hy/ns' Aga/nem. 109 Wherefore is this con¬ 
stant fear .. Still before my augtmnis bosom flitting? 

Augurship <§’g- , wjip • [•• Apgpu sb. + -ship.] 
'I'he office, or icini ol office, of an augur. 

1618 Boetdn Etorus I. v. 14 Hence the Augurship became 
sacred among the Romans. 1862 M khivalk Rom. bmp. 
(18651 VII. I vi. 89 Priesthoods and augurships were bestowed 
on veteran dignitaries. 

Augury </gtitri'. [a. OF. augur ie, ad. D. au¬ 
gur tutu: cf. Augure.] 

1 . 'Ihe art of the Augur: the practice of divining 
from the llight of birds, etc.; divination. 

i 1374 OiAivER Troy I us iv. 88, I have eke fotmdyn by 
astronomye, P«y sort, and by augury eke truly .. I hat ferr 
and flaunt on al tbe toun shal sptede. 1602 Shaks. /Aiwa. 
ii. 230 Not a whit, we defir Augury If it be now', ’lb n.>i 
to come : if it Ir-c not to come, it will bee now. 1718 Pon 
Iliad x\ n. 250 Knnomtis, in aitgttiy reituwn’d. 1846 Arnold 
Hist, Rome I. i. 6 Enquired of the gods hy augury, 
b. .Skill in divining from omen*; prophetic .skill. 

1591 Shaks. Two Cent. iv. iv. 73 Thy face, and thy b<- 
Itautonr, Which if my Augury dew i tie me m>t Witnesse go«»d 
bringing vp. 1611 Bfaum. .’v I t . Philaster t. i, If lie give 
not hack Ins crown again, upon the report of an ekler-gnu, 
1 have no augury. 

2 . An anginal observation, ceremony, or rite. 

1742 Middleton Cicero Ii. vi. 85 The oncly on«- of thr 
College, who maintained the truth of their angtirics, and 
the reality of divination. 1861 Hook Lives A bps. 1 v 22; 
To put dow n pagan observances, auguries, phyla*, teries, 
ami incantations. 1875 Su nns Const. Hist. 1 . ii. 30 1 he 
priests .. took the auguries and gave the signal for onset. 

3 . An omen drawn by augury; a prognostic, 
portent, significant token of any kind. 

1612 Drayton Potyotb. xii. 206 From their flight strange 
auguries slice drew. 1656 Cowi.t.v At me <y Sept, iii, The 
God of 1 .ove.. Sncc/Yl aloud, and all around The littl* 
Loves .. Bow'd, and hless'd the Augury. 1718 Port: It tad 
xxiv. 388 Jove .. from the throne on high Dispatch’d his 
bird, celestial augury! 1876 Geo. Kliot Dan. J)er. 11. xi. 87 
The appropriateness of the event seemed an augury. 

4 . /ig. Foreboding from tokens, presentiment, 
anticipation. 

1783 T. Bland in Sparks Core. A mer. Rn>. (1853) IV. 25, 
I am led to form the most pleasing augury of our future great¬ 
ness. 1871 Browning Ba/uust. 2500 Be not extravagant in 
grief, no less 1 Bear it, by augury of better things ! 

5 . Jig. Indication or signification of the future 
afforded by any thing ; presage, promise. 

1797 Godwin Ent/uircr 1. xvi. 156 ’l ameness is the charac¬ 
teristic of most fatal augury. 1843 Prescott Mexico tr. i. 
<1864)68 He resigned himself.. with a docility that gave 
little augury of his future greatness. 

+ Au’guryne. Obs. rare- 1 , [formed on L. or 
OF. augur by mistaken analogy.] An augur. 

✓ 1400 Maunoev. xv. 167, I have seen of Paynemes and 
Sara/ines, that men elepen Augurynes, that .. vvolde telle 
us the prenosticaciouns of thinges that felle aftre. 

August (£g*>*st\ a. [ad. L. august us conse¬ 
crated, venerable, prob. f. augur, as if * consecrated 
by atigury, auspicious’; peril, influence) i» use by 
association with augc-re to increase, magnify. Cf. 
mod.F. aug lisle (not in Cotgrave).] 

1 . Inspiring mingled reverence and admiration ; 
impressing the emotions or imagination as magni¬ 
ficent; majestic, stately, sublime, solemnly grand ; 
venerable, revered. 

1664 II. Moke A Pol. 486'l'hc ancient Philosophers look'd 
upon this Universe as one August Temple of God. 1712 
Addison Sped. No. 414 F 4 'I’here is generally in Nature 
something more Grand and August, than what we meet with 
in the Curiosities of Art. 1795 Burke Let. Wks. 1842 II. 
244 Never was so beautiful and so august a spectacle pre 
sented to the moral eye. 1855 Macaulay llist. Eng. IV. 
534 'I’he funeral was loii£ remembered as the saddest am. 
most august that Westminster had ever seen. 1869 J. Mae- 
TiNKAU Ess. II. 149 |lt] renews its ancient glance with an 
augusler beauty. 

2 . Venerable from birth or ]>osition ; of stalely 
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dignity ; dignified, worshipful, eminent, majestic. 
(Sometimes complimentary or perfunctory.) 

1673 Pryden Marr. d la Mode v. 1, Since he is a King .. 
He looks so ^rand and so august, a 17*0 J. Sheffield (Dk. 
Buckhm.) It-As. (1753' 11 . 141 And made obeisance to that 
august Assembly. i8ai Byron Two Fosc. iv. i. To mingle 
with a body so august, i860 Trench Serin, I Vestm. xiv. 
152 We have a human sufferer in Him—the augustest in¬ 
deed that ever shared our flesh and blood. 1864 H. Ains¬ 
worth Tower 231 Your august father was a prince of high 
and noble qualities. 

August (9‘gfet), sb. Forms: 4 augoste, 
augst, 5 aust, 4- auguat. [In form aust a. OF. 
aoust (mod. a obi) L. august us (see prcc.); in 
current form, from the L.; in form augst partially 
latinized.] The eighth month of the year, so named 
after Augustus Ctesar, the first Roman emperor. 

1097 O. E. Citron, tl^iud MS ' Pram midde sumeran for 
neah o 5 August, c 1325 E . E. Allit. P. A. 39 In augoste in 
a hy3 seysoun. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 370 Till augst be 
passed and septetnore. c 1450 Merlin i.\. 132 It was feirc 
wedir .. as stille as aboule aust. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. IT, 1. 

i. 110 The tenth of August lasc 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 

1 . u. 551 And August came the fainting year to mend With 
fruit and grain. 

August (£ g&>0, v. [f. prec. sb. after F. aoiiteri] 
To ripen, bring to fruition. 

1693 [see Aucvsted]. 1855 Bailey Mystic 55 He for., 
dear nations toiled, And augusted man’s heavenly hopes. 

t Augustal, a. Obs. [ad. L. August alls, f. 
Augustus', see -Ah 1 .] Of or pertaining to the 
emperor Augustus, or to his worship ; imperial. 

1658 Ussher Ann. 809 ’Hie Augusta] Principality, that is 
of governing after his own will .. he [Tiberius] obtained 
afterwards. 1730 A. Gordon Maffcis Amphith. 346 'Hie 
Augustal Priests. 

Augustan (ogzrstan, 9,9*, a. (and sb: [ad. 
1 .. August anus , f. Augustus: see -an.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Connected with the reign of Augustus Ctesar, 
the palmy period of Latin literature. 

1704 Rowe LTysscs Ded., Favour and Protection which it 
(Poetry) found in the famous Augustan Age. 1859 M kkivam: 
Eons. Entp. ■ 1871 1 V. \ 1 . 52 In the Augustan period this outer 
area was only partially occupied 

2 . Hence applied to the period of highest purity 
and refinement of any national literature ; and 
gen. Of the correct standard in taste, classical. 

1819 Pantolog. s.v., 'rite reign ofqueen Anne is often called 
the Augustan age of England. 1849 Rcnkin AW*, /.amps 
vii. § 7. 190 We must first determine what buildings are to be 
considered Augustan in their authority. 

3 . Of the town of Augusta Vindcliconim or Augs¬ 
burg, where in 1530 Luther and Melanchthon drew 
up their confession of Protestant principles. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. <1650' 23 Som embracing . . the Augus- 
tane, and soni the Helvetian confev>ion. 1796 Morse A/ner. 
Geog. 1 . 281 They adhere to the Augustan Confession. 

B. sb. A writer of the Augustan age (of any 
literature). 

1882 .1 then#urn 25 Nov. 692/3 A picture of the later Au¬ 
gustan* [1. e. writers of the reign of Queen Anne], 

t Auguste au, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. August¬ 
us of Augustus + -an.] = Augustan. 

1678 CemvoRiii Intell. Syst. 368 Manilius, who lived in 
the same Auguslean age. 

Augusted,///.#. [f. Augusts.; cf. F. aoritc'.] 

1693 £\ Klyn />e la Quint. Compt. Card., A ugnsted, is a 
Term used to signifie any thing that is Sun burnt .. and is 
turned ripe and yellow like Corn in August . An Augusted 
Branch is a Branch of a Summers growth, that is just 
hard’ned, and has done growing. 

t Auguste‘ityI Obs. rare. [f. L. auguste-us 
(taken as = august us) + - try] Augustness. 

1633 T. Adams Comm. 2 Pet. i. 11 He exalieth him-wlf 
alxjve all that is called God .. above all augusteity. a 1639 
S. Ward germ. 11862' 5 * D.) Advanced above all Augusteity. 

Augustin(e (9g*>'stin, /gtfstin), sb. tand <*.) 
[a. Y. Augustin, or ad. L. Augustinus, name of the 
gTeat Latin father. Sec also Austin.] A meml>er 
of the monastic order named after St. Augustine. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 7463 Frere prcchours ben good men alle 
.. So been Augustins. 1631 Weever Am. Fun. Mon. 314 
The Abbey of the Friers Augustines, 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 
4427/13 The Church of the barefooted Augustins. 

Augustinian (pgtfstrnian), <7. (and sb.) [f. L. 
Augustin-us (see prec.) + -ian.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to St. Augustine or his doc¬ 
trines, the prominent tenets of which were imme¬ 
diate efficacy of grace and absolute predestination. 
sb. An adherent of these doctrines. 

1674 H ickman Hist. Quitufuart. 36 But what was .. be¬ 
come of the Augustinian spirit ? 1851 J. Tokkey Meanders 
Ch. Hist. 1 Bohn) IV. 379 The Augustinian doctrine of elec¬ 
tion. i860 J. Gardner Faiths of World 263 This notion 
of human freedom was denied by the Augustmians. 

2 . Belonging to <sb .one of)the ordcrof Augustines. 
1602 W. Watson Decacord. 75 Dominicans, Augustinian.s, 

and other poore religious Friers. 187s T. Lindsay in Sutni. 
Mar. June 589 The Augustinian monks in Brussels, 188a 
Athcnxum 3 June 692/3 A house of Augustinian canons. 

3 . Adhering to (sb. an adherent of) Augustine 
the Bohemian. 

1645 Pagitt Hcrcsiogr. (1647)30 Augustinians .. affirmc the 
entrance intoParadice to have been shut up untill Augustine 
the Bohemian opened it for .. those that were of his sect. 
Angustinianess, a female disciple of St. Au¬ 


gustine. Augiistinianiam, Auguatinism, the 
doctrines held by him and his followers. 

1853 Faker Alt for Jesus 140 Veronica the Augustinianess. 
i83oMackintosh Eth. Philos. p 18671 356 The Calvinism, or 
rather Augustinianism, of Aquinas. 1883 A theme urn 3 Feb. 
148/3 [In] the eighteenth epistle .. Augustinism is directly 
opposed. 

t Augrrstious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. august-us 
August, on mistaken analog}’: cf. illustrious.’] 
Grand, magnificent, August. , 

a 1670 Hackkt 1st Senn. Inc urn.. The most Augustinus 
Temple in the world. — Abp. Williams 169 These augustiuus 
prejKtrations would be ridiculously disappointed. 

Augustly (pgff**tli), adv. [f. August a. + -ly-.] 

In a manner calculated to inspire reverential awe 
or wonder ; grandly, majestically. 

1667 G. C. in It. More's Div. Dial. Pref. <1713'' 9 That 
which makes Des Cartes his Philosophy look so augustly 
on’t. 174a Young St. Th. 11. 688 Undnrken’d by despair, 
Philander, thus, augustly rears his head. 1861 Sat. Rc?>. 

6 Apr. 340/1 What are the pediments of the Parthenon .. be¬ 
side this augustly simple image? 

Augirstness. [f- as prec. + -ness.] August 
quality ; supreme majesty, grandeur, or stateliness. 

1758 H. Walpole R. <y Xoble A tit hors (1 3 o 6 1V. 52 Daunted 
at the august ness of such an assembly. 1871 Browning Pr. 
Hohenstiel 1903 Truth, Right, And other such augustnesses. 
Auh. (9b), ini. expressing disgust. 

X 3a Fielding Miser m. v, Auh ! what an animal ! 

uh, variant of Ac conj. Obs. but. 

Auht e, obs. form of Aught, Eight ; pa. t. of 
agan : see Ought. 

Auhtend, obs. form of Eighth. 

Auk 19k). Also S alk, 8 9 awk. [cogn. with 
S\v. alka , Da. alke ON. dlka.] A northern sea¬ 
bird, with short wings used only as paddles: ap¬ 
plied scientifically to three species, the Great Auk 
(Atea i/nfennis), Little Auk Mergulus melanolcti¬ 
nts or alle). Razor-bill (A lea lor da): but dialeetallv 
also to the guillemots, which with the puffins arc 
included in the Aleidse. 

[:58c T ussek Hnsb. 11878' 141 III husbandry drowseth At 
fortune so auke : Good husbandry rowseth himselfu a> a 
hauke.] 1678 Kay U illughbys Ornith. 323 The Bird called 
the Razor-bill in the West of England, the Auk in the 
North, the Murre in Cornwal. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
II. 17 'Hie alks build upon rocks. 1856 K \nh Arctic Exp. 

1 . xxiv. 320 Wounded awks. 1865 Gossf. Land 4- Sea 11874' 
44 That rarest of British birds, the great auk. 1866 Ed- 
mososton Orkney Gloss. 4 Auk, the common guillemot. 

Auk v e, -ly, -ness, -ward, obs. ff. Awk, etc. 
Aularian (plu^riau), a. and sb. [f. late L. 
auldri-us belonging to the aula , Gr. av\r}, hall + 
-an.] A. adj. Of or belonging to a hall. B. sb. 
At English universities : The member of a hall [ns 
distinguished from the member of a college). 

a 169s Wood Life 11848' 302 Afterwards Dr. Adams [Prin¬ 
cipal of Magdalen Hall] entertained the vice-chancellor and 
Aularians with a glass of wine. 1871 Daily .VVri >s 13 Jan., 
'1'he ‘ inmates/ or 4 aularians/ had prevailed at the University. 

Aulary /lari), a. rare. [ad. late L. a u lari us: 
sec prcc. and -ary 1 .] Of or relating to the halls 
in a university. 

1845 Lu. Campbell Chancellors (1857) 1 . xxiv. 351 Aulary 
I Statutes for the government of the University. 

Aulbe, obs. form of Alb. 

Auld ^ld, Sc. ald\ a. dial.', also aud. [mod. 
Sc. and north Eng. descendant of OE. aid, which 
became in midi. dial, in 1 3th c. Old.] - Old ; as 
in auld lang-sjne, ‘old long-sincc,’ old long-ago 
! v used subst.); Auld Reekie, ‘ Old Smoky,’ a sobri¬ 
quet of Edinburgh ; auldfarrand, * favouring, 1 i.e. 
resembling the old or adult, having the manners or 
sagacity of age ; auld-warld, old-world. 

I950 see Auixl 1375 Barbour Bruce I. 17 Auldc storys 
that men redys. 170a Tuor^sby Diary 1 . 352 Saw.. a child 
of three years old fdl its pipe of tobacco, and smoke it as 
audfarandty as a man of three score 18:8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xl, My best service to all my friends at and about 
Auld Reekie I 1848 Kingsley Alt. Lockei i88t> I. 91 Foolish 
auld-warld notions about keeping days holy. 

Aule, obs. form of Awl. 

Aulete ,9‘lft). [ad. Gr. av\ijrr}s, f. av\i-ttv lo 
play the flute, f. auAos flute.] A flute-player. 

1850 Leitch Mtilled s Anc. Art § 131 Lmenias the aulete. 

Anletic (^Ic tik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. avEijn/cos, 
f. av\rjrrjs : see prec. and -ic.] Of or pertaining 
to a flute-player or flute. 1731 in Bailey. 

Aulf\e, variant of Aufe, obs. form of Oaf. 
Aulgorism(e, obs. form of Algorism. 

Aulic (9*lik), a. and sb. [ad. F. antique, or L. 
aulints, a. Gr. auAt«us, f. odAtj court: see -ic.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a court; courtly. 

The Aulic Council, in the old German Empire, was the 
fjersonal council of the Emperory forming one of the two 
supreme courts of the Empire; it heard appeals from the 
courts of Germanic states, and was dissolved, with the Em¬ 
pire, in 1806. The name is now given to a council at Vienna, 
managing the war-department of the Austrian Empire. 

1701 Loud. Gas. No. 3719/3 Baron Seylern .. has notified 
to the Imperial Diet the Decrees of the Aulick Council. 1853 
De Quincey H’ks. XIV. iL 17 Investing the .. homeliness uf 
/Esop with aulic graces and satiric brilliancy. 

B. sb. Tbe ceremony observed in the Sorbonnc 


in granting the degree of doctor of divinity, when, 
after a harangue from the chancellor, the new doctor 
received his cap anti presided at a dispntation. 

+ Au 4 lical,«. Obs. [f.asprec.: sec- iual.] * prec. 

160a W. Watson Decacord. 233 Some to be aulicall, others 
martial], others rural!. 1651 Relit/. II ' otton. 41 Maners.. with- 
out which no man shall be eminent in the aulicall function. 

t Axrlicism. Obs. rare—', [f. Aulic a. + -ism.] 

A courtly phrase or turn of expression. 

1633 T. Adams Comm. 2 Peter i. 15 God affects not aulicisms 
and courtly terms. 

Aulmoniere: sec Aumonikre. 

Auln-, ault- (in various words): see Al-. 
tAu-ltel, au’lteUe. Obs. Also 6 altel. 
[either a. OF. altel (now auld), or a diminutive 
form after L. sbs. in - cllut/t .] An altar ; a small 
or inferior altar. 

1555 [see Altel]. 1556 Chrott. Grey Friars 11852) 59 l*hey 
shulde have .. no eommunyone at no aultelle in the churcn 
hut at the hye asvher. 

Aum (9m). A modem English variant form of 
aam\ see Aam for etymology and earlier quots. 

1502 Arnold Citron, [see quot. 1717 under Aam .1 1852 
M'Culloch Diet. Comm. 35 [In Amsterdam] the aam liquid 
measure = 4 ankers=4i English wine gallons. Ibid. 649 [In 
Hamburg] 1 aum = 4 ankers = 32 English imperial gallons. 
1863 \V. Baldwin Afr. Hunting 369 He helped considerably 
to lighten our half-aum of Pontac. 

Auiuail (§mjH). rare. [Archaistic refashion¬ 
ing of Amkl sb., after Spenser s pa. pple. an may hi : 
see Ameled.] Enamel. 

[1596 Spenser F. (?. tt. iii. 27 In gUden buskins.. entayld 
With curiousantickes, and full fnyreaumayld.J 1824 Wiffen 
Tasso xx. xlii, Smote him where with gold and rich aumaile 
[It. smut to) Gay on the helm flamed his barbaric crown. 
Aumble, -ynge, etc., obs. forms of Amble, etc. 
Aumbry(e, -bery, -bray, -brey, -brie, 
archaic spellings of Ambry. 

Aumener(e, -monere, aumner, obs. forms 
of Almonf.r. 

Aument, -acion, obs. ff. Augment, -ation. 
t Au mere. Obs. rare-'. [Cf. the forms ahnar, 

- er , -owr, under Almoner l 1.] = Almoner. 

in Dom. Arch. 111 . 133 '1 he aumere a rod schall 
haue in honde, As offyee of almes y understonde. 

Aumery, -rie, -ry, ol>s. or dial. ff. Ambry. 
Aumes-, aums-ace, obs. forms of Ambs-ace. 

!! Aumil (/mil, a-mil). [Urdu (prop. Arab.) 
tarn if, operator, agent, spec. ‘ revcnuc-col- 
lector, 1 agent-noun f. Arab, zamala to act, perform 
an office.] A native collector of revenue in India ; 
also called amaldar , Amildar. 

1800 Wellington in II Tiles ley Disp. 200 He had repeatedly 
applied .. for the necessary purwannahs to your several 
aiimils. 1808 Cobbetfs Weekly Pol. Reg. Xlll. 1006 They 
soon find themselves beset with new aumils and peculators. 

Hence (by confusion of aumil and amaldar ): 
Aumildar (with same sense). 

1778 Orme Brit. Mil. Trans. (1803) 111 .496 Frauds in the 
management of the aumildar or renter. 1799 Wellington 
in Wellesley Disp. 772 To sell the office of aumildar. 

1 ! Aumoniere Also aulm-. [Ft.;* Almoner 
q.v.] A purse formerly carried at the girdle. 

1834 [see Almoner 2 .] 1874 Ainsworth Merry Eng. 1 . 1. 
ii. 22 She was likewise provided with an aulmoniere, ur 
silken purse. 1883 D. Goodale in Harpers Mag. July 
241 f x rhe little plush aumfmi&re. 

Aumulet, obs. f. Omelet; cf. Y.aumcletc, 16th c. 

|| Aumusse. Obs. rare— 1 . [Fr. aumussc , au- 
mure : sec Amice-.] 1 'he grey fur amice. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv, 1, It is the Likeness of a Pope 
.. I know it by the Triple-Crown, his Purr’d Aumusse, etc. 

t Arrncel- Obs . Forms : 4-5 aunser(e, aun- 
cere, aunselle, 5-7 auncel(le, 6-7 aneel, 7 
awnsel. [a. AF. aunselle , auncelle, apparently for 
launcclle (/- having been mistaken for the article), 
ad. It. laneella a little balance, dim. of lance 
balance L. lan.x, lancem, a plate, a scale of a 
balance. So called probably in contrast lo [he 
‘ Balancia domini regis, 1 or Great Beam of the king. 

This important suggestion is due to .Mr. G. R. Kingdon, 
late Master of the Grocers’ Company, which company, ori¬ 
ginally called Pcpperers, were charged with the custody of 
the King’s Beam. In their records Balauncer and Aunsell 
appear as surnames in i3-i4thc.; Ballancc is also a surname.l 

A kind of balance and weight formerly used in 
England. 

(See the accounts of 17th c. writers below : that of Cowell, 
being given as hearsay, and connected with an absurd 
derivation from hand-sale, must be accepted with caution, 
loiter explanations simply fotlow Cowell.) 

1314 MS. Lcttcr.bk. in Riley Mem. Lond. I ntrod. 22 Thomas 
the aunsere maker. 1351-2 Act 2 5 Edw. ///, v. § 9 Unc pois qest 
appelle Aunselle. f transl. \ 6r8 Pulton Statutes 155 Whereas 
great damage and deceit is done to the people .. by a weight 
which is called Auncel : it is accorded and established that 
fit is weight called auncell .. shalbe wholly put out.] 1356 in 
Riley Mem. Lond. 283 One balance called an aumere .. 2 
ba 1 am.es called anucercs. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. v. 132 pe 
pound h^t heo peysede [byl 4 peisede a quart run more pen 
myn Auncel dude 4 whon l weyede treupe [7'. r. Aunscl, B. 
auncere, aunser, C. auncel]. 1429 Aur. Chichli.ev in Wil¬ 
kins’ Concilia 111 . 516 Constitutio.. pro abolitione ponderts 
vocati Ic Auncell H eight. .Pracctpuedictopondere te Auncell 
scheft scu pounder.. doloso quodam staterx genere. 1429 
Act 8 lien. VI, v. $ 1 Le pois appelez Auncell. 1502 Arnold 
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Citron. n8m 191 Ther beth iij. nianer weyghtis, thal is to 
wcte, troy weyght, a mice It weyghtis, and lyggyngc weyght 
.. Another \Vcyght Vs called auncels shafte,and this wcyght 
is forboden by statute of parlcmcnt, and also hooly chirche 
hath cursed alle thoo that beyen or selleti by that auncel 
weyght. 1607 Cow ei.l Intcrpr ., A Ton eelt weight, as I have 
been informed, is a kinde of weight with scolcs hanging or 
hooks fastened at each end of a staffe, which a man lifteth 
up upon his forefinger or hand and sodisccrneth the equalise 
or difference betweene the weight and the thing weied .. It 
may probably be thought to be called mouse ll weight (quasi 
hand sale weight) because it was and is performed by the 
hand, as the other is by the beanie. And if I should draw it 
from the Greeke, ay ku>v i. cubitus, the part of the arme 
from the elbowe to the fingers ends, I might chalenge a 
good warrand. a 1640 Jackson Creed xi. xxvi. Wks. 1844 
X. 502 The ancel weight or balance (which most of you 
have seen) wherein one pound weight put upon the one 
end of the balance will counterpoise a stone weight put 
upon the other end. 1641 Tcrmes tie In Ley 34 A uncell 
weight. 1656 Du Gard Cate Lett. Uni. § 534. 1678 Phillies, 
A Tense/ weight. 1691 Blount Law Diit., A micel Weight 
\quasi Hand sale weight, or from Ansa, The handle of the 
Ballancck 

Aunc-, aund- (in various words): see A.v-. 

|| Anne {on). [Fr.; for etymol. sec Alnagk.] 
An ell ; an obsolete French cloth measure, which 
varied in length in different localities. 

1706 Land. Gaz. No. 4218/3 Five Anns of Shalloon. 1812 
J. Smyth Praet. Customs in To measure .. Linen, in order 
to check the quantity of Aones or Mils marked thereon. 

Aune, -ing, obs. forms of Awn, -ing. 

Aungel(e, -yke, obs. forms of Angel, etc. 

Aunsetter, -estre, obs. forms of Ancestor. 

Aunsion, obs. form of Ancient. 

1447-8 Shilungford Lett, toi Hit was aunsion demene. 

Aunt (ant\ Forms: 3-6 aunt©, 5 awnt, 5- 
aunt; 3-7 (mi, thi) naunt(e, 9 dial, noant. 
[a. QY.aitnte, ante, cogtt. with IT. am da, Lom¬ 
bard. amida L. amita. In Eng. a mistaken di¬ 
vision of mine a nut, as my naunt, occurs in lite¬ 
rature from 13th lo 17th c., and still dialectalIv ; 
cf. nuncle for uncle, and auger, apron , clc. Some 
mod.F. dialects have also nan/e ma nan/e = mou 
ante)\ the modern F. /ante, found already in 131b c.. 
perhaps originated, in the language of the nursery, 
from OF. Panic ‘thy aunt.’ ] 

1 . The sister of one’s father or mother. Also, an 
uncle’s wife, more strictly called an aunt-tit-law. 

1297. R. Glolc. 571 Sir Gut de Mount fort, that wa- .. is 
aunte sonc. a 1300 Cursor M. 24675 His modcr was Ju 
naunt. c 1460 Toteneley Myst. 82 Klerabethe. myn aw nt 
dere. 1473 Mahg. Paston in Lett, 716 111 . 78 Recomaunde 
me to .. my naunte. a 1556 Craxmkr // 'As. 11 . 329 Aunt and 
aunt-in-law, niece and niece*in*law. 1598 Smaks. Merry // 
iv. ii. 76 My Maids Aunt the fat woman of Hraiuford. 1711 
Addison Spect. No. 7 y 4 A Maiden Aunt.. who is one of 
these antiquated Sybils. 1834 Gen. P. T homes on Exere. 
(1842' 111 . 45 note. What might have happened afterwards, 
is only known to those who can tell what would have come 
to pass if your aunt had been your uncle. 

b. v in U.S.) Used endearingly of: Any benevo¬ 
lent practical woman who exercises these qualities 
to ihc benefit of her circle of acquaintance; cf. Sp. 
lia, and sec Aunthood. 

1861 Mrs. .Stowe Pearl 0/ Orrs I si. 71 These universally 
Useful persons receive among us the title of‘aunt* by a sort 
of general consent .. They are nolnxly's aonts in particular, 
but aunts to human nature generally. 

fc. Formerly used by alumni of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge as a title for the ‘sister university,* 

165s Fuller Ch. Hist. n. I. 30S The Sons of oor Aunt are 
loth to consent, that one who was taught in Cambridge, 
should teach in Oxford. 170s Pepvs Corr. 403 An humble 
present of mine, though a Cambridge man, to my dear Aunt, 
the University of Oxford. 

+ 2 . An old woman; a gossip. Ohs. 

1590 Smaks. Mids. X. u. i. 51 The wisest Aunt telling the 
saddest talc. 

+ 3 . A bawd or procuress; a prostitute. Ohs . 

1607 Middleton Michachn. Term. m. i, Wks. X. 470 She 
demanded of me whether I was your worships aunt or no. 
Out, out, out! 1663 Parsons \vcdd. in. i, in Hazl. Dodsl. 

XIV. 448 Yes, and follow her, like one of my aunts of the 
suburbs. 1678 Dkvuln Kind Apr. 1. i, ITe easiest Fool i 
ever knew, next my Naunt of Fairies in the Alchymist. 

4 . Aunt Sally: a game much in vogue at fairs 
and races, in which lhe figure of a woman’s head 
with a pipe in its mouth is set up, and the player, 
throwing sticks from a certain distance, aims at 
breaking lhe pine. 

1861 '/"hues (Derby Day), Aunt Sally.. this fashionable and 
athletic sport .. is rather overdone than otherwise. 1884 
PallMallG. 15 Aug. 4/1 Aunt Sallies and skittles for those 
who prefer such attractions. 

Aunter, -tre, -trous, etc., obs. IT. aveniure, 
Adventure, etc. 

+ Au’uters, adv. Ohs. ox dial. Also 4 auntre, 
5 aventurs, awnturs, 9 anters. [f. ami ter , aven¬ 
iure, Adventure: the *t (orig. wanting' seems lo 
be genitival, and the word parallel lo the con¬ 
temporary of aveniure ; cf. also per adventure /n 
ME. paraunter) and the lalcr per-hap-s.'] 

fa. At a venture, at all risks, in any case, at all 
events. Ohs. b. Perad venture, perhaps. 

t <1325 CtFur de L. 3878 Aunlrc, they swore hyni h«>,»l utli 
To be hys men. <11450 Syr Eglamore 1211 ‘1 lie chylde .. 


Was aventurs in the felde. Ibid. 213 For oon the beste 
knyghtesart thou, That in thyslonde ys levydnow, Awnturs 
\Other MSS. owlher] ferre or nere. 1691 Ray X. Countr. 
I Fits. 4 A anters, Peradventure, or, in case, if it chance. 
1807 J. Stagg Poems 54 Or anters in yon mouldering heap, 
Nome htivclicr female form 1 weep. 

Aunthood amthuri . [f. Aunt +-huud.] The 
* relationship of aunt. 

1862 Miss Mu loch Dorn. Stories 373 This sort of universal 
aunthood to the whole neighbourhood was by no menus dis¬ 
agreeable to Miss Milly. 

Auntie, aunty anti . [sec -ik, -yF] A 
familiar, endearing form of aunt. 

1792 Burns Young Lassie, My auld Auntie Katie ujkmi me 
takspity. 1850 Mks.Siowe Unite tour’s (’. xxvi, Ask Aunty 
to tome and cut il for me. 1863 Little People Mo/ky iv. 
37 A little voice called after her, ‘Auntie ! you’ve not given 
me a real good kiss! 1 

b In U. S. ; ‘A familiar term, often used in accost¬ 
ing an elderly woman.’ Uartlctt Diet. .Inter, i.sfio. 

1883 Harpers Mae. <>ct. 728/2 The negro no longer submits 
with grace to be tailed * uncle* and * auntie* as of vore. 

Auntly a’utli , a. [cf. motherly', see -Li I.] 

1844 I..\nv S. Iati i.i.iox Lett. • 1873* 337 My best regards 
and Aunity blessing to my nephew. 1846 Sara Colekiim.i. 
Mem. <5* Lett. II. 68 This is a very motherly and auntly 
talc. 

Auntship a-niijip . [see -snip ] - Aunthood. 

1870 1, uimocK in lltusir. Land. AVn * 1 Oct., On the Sand¬ 
wich Islands uncleship, aunt-hip, cnti-in-hip were ignored. 

I! Aura £ ra . [E., a. Gr. ov/«i breath, breeze.] 

1 . A gentle breeze, a zcplnr. 

1398 Tri.\ is.\ Par/h. De P. A*. \i. xv. 114 ,5 4 00 Aura b 
lyghtc wynde meuyd. 1635 Su vs* Spci. M. § 2 1643 88 
Such a gale as is commonly called Aura. 1731 in Bailey. 

2 . A subtle emanation or exhalation from any 
substance, e.g. the aroma of blood, the odour of 
flowers, etc. 

1732 Bi RKt.ti v Altiphr. II. 55 After which 1 /.<*. the flying 
off of the volatile salt or spirit] the Oil remains dry anti in¬ 
sipid, hut without any >t-n-iblu diminution of its weight, by 
the loss of that volatile essence of the soul, that (ethereal 
aura. 1836 Totm Cyet. An.it. 1 i. 466 ■ Fecundation is attri¬ 
butable to the agency of an aura from .. the seminal fluid. 

b. yg . 

1859 J. Holland 110 \\ rapped in the aura of his 
ineffable love. 1876 Emerson l\$s. Ser. 11. i. 28 The condition 
of true naming, on the poet’- part, i- his resigning himself 
to the divine aura which breathes through forms. 

3 . Elect r. fa Electrical atmosphere: sec At¬ 
mosphere sh. 3 ohs.). b. The current of air 
caused by the discharge of electricity from a sharp 
point, e.g. from those of the electrical whirl. 

1737 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 VI. 2 Divers species of 
earthquakes, according to the different position, quantity, 
etc., of this imprisoned aura. 1810 Coi.fkiix.e Friend \ t. 
vii. 1867'317 A fourth composes the electrical aura of oxygen, 
hydrogen, and caloric. 1863 Atkinson Count's Physics $ 742 
On approaching the hand to the whirl while in motion, a 
slight draught is fell, due to the movement of the electrified 
air .. '1 his. draught or wind is know n as the electrical aura. 

4 . Path. A sensation, as of a current of cold air 
rising from some part of the body to the head, 
which occurs as a premonitory symptom in epilepsy 
and hysterics. 

1776 81 Cullen First Lines 11827' 11 - 4-M Aura Fpileptiea. 
1875 II. Wood Therap. 118791 353 The patient should .. in¬ 
hale it at once whenever ihc aura is felt. 

Aural p ral , <?.* [f. prec. +-al-.] Of or per¬ 
taining lo the aura. 

i86g Eng. Met ft. 5 Nov. 101/2 Magnetic power depends., 
upon the aural condition of the atmosphere. 

Aural y’ral , <7.- [f. L. am-is car + -aiJ. 

(L. would prob. have l>cen aurilis. ] = AruuTi.AK. 

1 Of or pertaining to the organ of hearing. 

1847 I.ewi s Hist. Philos. D853' 251 Acting on the aural 
nerve. 1878 A. Hamilton .Wvt*. Dis. 124 Deafness is .. the 
result of the destructive aural disease. 

2 . Received or perceived by the ear. 

1860 Sat. /\*<7'. No. 252. 247/2 Continental cities, where he 
had seen and suffered from ocular, aural, or nasal tnti>ance>. 
1863 G1.0. Ki.iot Romo la III. xvii. 175 Aural acquaintance 
with Latin phrases. 

Aurally §*rali , ailv. [f. Aural </.-+ 
Aurieularly, by the ear. 

1883 R. Storks Atuer. Ann. Deaf \ D. July 145 To ton- 
fer speech upon those who have never in any measure caught 
its clue aurally. 

Aurantiaceous £ra’utiF-i jas , a. Hot. [f. 
mod.E. aurautiihciv, f. anninfium , latinized adap¬ 
tation of Orange: see -ackous.] Of or belonging 
to the X.O, Aurauliaeav, which includes the trees 
that bear oranges, lemons, and similar fruits. 

1837 Penny Cyet. VII. 214/t Citrus, a genus of anrantia- 
ceous plants. 1873 Waits Fozvnes' Chetn. 778The coniferous 
and aurantiaceous orders. 

I! Aurata [a. E. an rd/a, pa. pple. fcm. 

(used sttbsl. of aurdre to gild, f. aurum gold.] 
A gold-coloured fish ; prob. the Gilthead or Golden 
Maid (Crettilabrus tinea), a variety of Wrasse. 

c 1520 Andrew k A ’ob/e Ly/e in Fa bees Fh. 230 A Aurata is 
a fysshe in the see that bathe a lietle shtnynge lyke golde. 
1854 Badmam Hatieut. 42 (.)pett sea fish.. such as e.g. an rat as. 

A urate yr^t\ Chern. [f. h. aur-tun + -ate*.] 
A compound of auric oxide with a base. 

1838 Penny Cyet. XI. 292/1 Auric acid.. combines with 
potash, soda, and barytes, to form .. aurates. 1862 Peei ek 
Play.bk. Metals 207 Aorate of ammonia, or fulminating gold. 


Aurated pTfUcd , ppl. nd [f. I/, aural-us 
gilded see At rata +-ed.] Resembling or con¬ 
taining gold ; gold-coloured, gilded. In Client. 
Combined with auric acid ,ohs.j. 

1864 in Wersi 1 r. 

Aurated,/// a.- [A bad form of At KITKII.] 
‘In Conchology, having ears as in the pectin or 
scallop shell.’ Craig 1847. 1843 in Humhlk Dt\ t.Ceol. 

t Au’real, a. Ohs. [a. OF. ci//;r<7/, f. \.. aure¬ 
us golden, gilded : see -al ] Golden, gilded ; yield¬ 
ing gold, auriferous. 

1587 M. Grove Poems 0878 86 The tree with unreal fruit. 

< 1600 Nmroen Spec. Brit., Corn a-. *1728) 18 'l he unreal! 
brooko of Scotlande. 

Aureate § r/|Ul , a .; also 4-7 aureat, b au- 
reait. [ad. E. auredtus decorated with gold, f. 
aureus : see prec. and -ate-.] 

1 . Golden, gold-coloured. 

* 1450 Crt. /.are 817 W'ith unreal seint about In r 
Gene. 1599 A. M. Cabe/honers Bk. Physi < 378 Ihi* 
pracious aureate or gouklen water. 1845 D. M**im in 
Blaek'.w Mag. 1 .V 111 . 410 'l he aureate fur/e .. lent it> 
peculiar perfume. 

f2 .fig. brilliant or splendid as gold, esp. in lite¬ 
rary or rhetorical skill. Ohs. 

1430 1 .vi r:. Citron. Troy l’rol., And of my penne the traie- 
to eorrvute Whielie barraym- i-. of aureat lycount. < 1505 
I >UNUAK liold. 1 erge viit, /our | H-mur and Cicero’-] aureat 
ttin.^s had bailli bene all to lyic, l or to compyle that para- 
dyee coinpleit. 1625 Pi k<h\s Pilgrims 11. 1847 If i erte, I 
will beg indulgence of the Pope's aureat magnificence. 

Aureity <}rriti . [f. E. aute-us golden + -rn .] 
J'hc peculiar properties of gold : goldenness. 

1824 Coi.i.hiim,k . lids Rijt. App. ( . 1858 1 . 379 The pro¬ 
perties peculiar lo gold w ere .. generalised in ihc term 
Aureity, 1847 I.lwes Hist. Philos. 1867 II. r , Having 
no more objective existence than the lapidity of stone, the 
aureity of gold. 

Aurelia yrrlid. 9- . [a. It. amelia 'the 

(silk] worm when shut up in his po«U llautti ; from 
lent, of aurelio ‘shining like gold, yellow, golden ; 
also the little wings oi butteiflies’ Florin 139S ; 
1. E aurum gohl ; thus synonymous with chrysalis, 
Gr. xpvaaAAis, f. \(>voos gold.] 

1. tint. The elny-alis or ptqia of an in>eel, <•»/. 
of a bnttcrllv. Now scarcely in use, clirtsalis 
being the ordinary term. 

1607 Topsu.i. Serpents 66*9 All Calei pillcr- are not < (in¬ 
verted into Aureliaev 1667 Bovii ( LvV. lortu. s \ 0 u, d-- 
'I’hcn Aurelia's mr husked Maggots', ami then Butp-rflie .. 
1713 Derii\m Phys. i'hcol. \ 111. v. 4'**) They retire t<» Plan- 
of Safety .. and put on their Aurelia or Chrysalis State. 
1854 M. Mu .uk lootpr. t reat. \iii. 1874 15. An Intel 
mediate period of apparent death a- an inert aurelia. 

+ 2 . TheGold-flower /felioehrysmnStadias .Ohs. 
1598 Klorio [ Aurelia , the herb tailed Mothueede. <»i 
golden Floweramonr, or golden Stiechados or CudweedeJ, 
Elioeriss , the goltI flower or herbe Aurelia. 

3 . Zoo/. A genus of phosphorescent marine ani¬ 
mals of the class Aeatephiv. 

1876 IjENedi. n . \uim. Parasites 33 Alex. Agassi/ottee found 
a Hyperina on the di>c of an Amelia. 

Aure'lian, a. and sh. [f. prec. e-ax.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to an aurelia; gen. 
gold-coloured, golden. 

1791 1 C Darwin Bot. Card. t. 114 Glad Zephyr pausing 
flings Soft showers of rose- from Aurclian pbutterfly) wing-. 
1883 C. Holder in Ilatper> Mag. Jan. 181/2 Tlie..dy— 
morpho-a. . illumines it with a light t>f deep anrelian hue. 

B. sh. A collector and bleeder of instets, espe¬ 
cially of butterflies and moths; a lepidoptciist. 

1778 M. II \rkis <////<». Aurclian: or. Natural History of 
Fnglish ln-eci-, namely. Moth- and Butterflies., and their 
standard name-, as given and established by the Society uf 
Aurclian-, 1816 Kikhv& Se. Fntomoi. 11843► II. 244 A but¬ 
terfly called by Aurelians the large Skipiwr. 

II Aureola (917'dla). [E. 7 fem. (sc. corona of 

adj. a u real us golden, prop, ‘somewhat gohlen,’ 
dim. of aureus, f. aurum gold. In sense 1 taken 
as equivalent to eoronula ‘ little crown,’ as to which 
see qttol. 162b.] 

1 . Medieval and A'.C. Ch. The celolial crown 
won by a martyr, virgin, or doctor, as victor over 
the world, the flesh, or the devil ; the special 
degree of glory which distinguishes these. 

(According to Josephus Angles in Du Cange, the aureola 
or eoronula of virgins is white, that of martyrs red, that of 
doctors green. 1 

1483 Cantos Cold. Leg. 348 1 The \yrgyns shall haue the 
crownc that i- call yd Aureola. 1626 Donne Serm. (16401 
743 Because in their Tran-lation, in the Vulgat Edition 
of the Roman Church, they find in Exodus nw. 25 that 
word Anreohtm. Facies Corona in attreolam. Thou -halt 
make a lesser Crownc of gold; out of this diminutive, 
and mistaken word, they have established a Doctrine, that 
besides those Coron.e anre.e , Those Crowns of gold, which 
are communicated to all the Saints from the Crown of 
Christ, some Saints have made m themselves, and pro¬ 
duced out of their owne extraordinary merits, certaine 
Aureolas , certaine lesser Crow nes of their ow n .. And the^c 
An realties they ascribe onely to three sorts of persons, to 
Virgins, to Martyrs, to Doctors.^ 1640 Cantcrbnr. Self- 
Convict. Foster. 21 That.. the keeping of the three Monastic!, 
vowes doth de.-erve an augmentation, as ye call it, an Aure¬ 
ola abqve common happines.se. 170a Dodw i i l to S. Parker's 
Fully dc Fin. Bijb, The Schoofmen themselves allow soul; 
publick Endeavours a Title to an Aoreola of a Doctor. 
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2 . Aureole 2, 3. 

17*7 51 Ciiamiikks Cyil. t Aureola, the crown of glory, 
given by painters and statuaries, to saints, martyrs, ami 
confessors. 1877 Farrar Thy ] 'onth iv. 40 Though no visible 
aureola gleam as yet around their brows. 

3 . -Auukolk 4, 5. 

1871 tr. Sc he Urn's S/cc/r. Anal. % 51. 227 The magnificent 
corona or aureola burst into view .. round the black edge of 
the moon. 1884 Woolson in Harpers Mag. Jan. 190^2 She 
floated into the .. breakfast-room in an aureola of white 
lace. 

Aureole s §T/,<n»l). [ad. I,, aitrcola ; see prcc. 
Cf. OF. aureole adj. 'golden/ mod. K. aureole sb.] 

1 . = AUREuLA 1. 

c 1220 Halt Me id. 23 pe tneidenes habben *q>o I>at l ('•/'• the 
« hampion's crown) a gcrlauudeischei sehineiide schenre j en 
|>esunne. Auricleihaten o latinesledene. 1413 I.vno. Pytgr. 
Single v. iii. <1483* 93 Seynl Powdc clayined by the tlcih that 
he sutTred the Aureole of tnartirs; by gods word that he 
preched and taught besily he must .. were also the aureole 
of prechours. < 1440 Hvmon Sea la l\'*'/. iW. de W. 14/41 
l\i, i hyse thre werkes .. shall haue specvall mede whyche 
they callen aureole. 1502 Ord. CVys/<‘« j/ewiW. de W. 1306' 
v. vii. 422 Glory* actedentall excellent and synguler, the 
whiehe glorye is named ami called aureole, the whiche is as 
moebe to say as a lytell crowne. 1884 Addis & Arnold 
(nth. Piet., Aureate., is defined as a certain accidental 
reward added to the essential bliss of heaven, because of 
the excellent victory which the person who receives it has 
attained during his warfare upon earth. 

2 . Art. Properly: The gold disc surrounding 
ihe head (or ?the whole figure) in early pictures, 
and denoting the glory of the personage repre¬ 
sented ; lteu<e, applied by some to a. The radiant 
circle oflight depicted around the head ; by others 
to b. The oblong glory, or vesica, with which 
divine figures are surrounded. 

I fidron 1 ieonographieChretien tie p. 109* by a strange blun¬ 
der takes aureola fi.r a diminutive of aura ’ emanation, ex¬ 
halation/ and defines has a mantle of light emanating from 
and enveloping tin* Ixxly, as distinct from the ninth us. which 
lie confines i*> the head. This definition, which reverses the 
historical use both-of attrr* la and «//«/>««, is n>>t accepted 
in France see Littrc 1 , btit has been copied by Fairholt, and 
various Knglish dictionaries. 

a. 1848 Mrs. Jameson .S aer. <V I.fg. Are iSso 1 * 12 The 
glory round the head is properly the nimbus or aureole. 
i860 O. Mkrkdi 1 it Lnei/c 11. vi. $ 2 In the light of the aureole 
over her bead. 1871 Rossi in Jenny 230 The gilded aureole 
In which our highest painters place Sortie living woman’s 
simple face. 

b. 1851 Pidrotts Chr. Uouog. trail'd. by 1 !. J. Millington^ 
1. 1 >7 I’lie aureole surrounds the entire body. 1880 K. 
V t n \ bi.es in Smith’s Diet. Chr. A nth/, s. v. Xi/nhns, The 
aureole to areola, the golden reward of special holiness* may 
be defined as the ninth of the body, as the ordinary nimbus 
is that of the head. 

3 . //; r - A glorifying halo. 

1852 J. H. Ni w mas l 'nix-, hd/n . 363 ] n his beaming coun¬ 
tenance Philip had ret ogni/cd the aurvol of a saint. 1861 
< E W. Holmes EUte I \ 544 The aureole of young woman¬ 
hood had not yet begun to fade from around her. 1869 
1.1 cky Europ. Mor, 11 . jv. 2S1 I he aureole which the genius 
nfTheodoric cast around his throne. 1871 R. H. lit 1 ion 
Ess. I. 326 Shrinking infirmity and self-contempt, hidden in 
a sort of aureole of revelations abundant beyond measure — 
that was St. Paul. 

4 . transf An actual halo of radiating 1 it ; csp. 
in A sir. that seen in eclipses. 

1857 RTavi.i>r .V. Era -. .x.xv 256 All faces .. tinged by 
the same wonderful aureole, shone a.s if transfigured. 1861 
I .vi ruN Sir. Story 11 . 383 There, on the threshold, gather¬ 
ing round her bright locks the aureole of the glorious sun, 
stood Amy. 1871 Proctor Light Si. 103 The glorious aureole 
oflight seen around the sun during total eclipses. 

5 . transf. or //; r . in wirier sense*. 

1842 .Mrs. Browning Ctrl. Chr. JWts 11863' Sy An insepar¬ 
able aureole of sweet sound. 1867 Miss Bk\ddoX .■ lur. 
Tloyd iv. 34 Bulslrode’s ideal woman .. crow ned with an 
aureole of pale auburn hair. 

Aureoled y r/Vmld), ///. a. [f. prcc.+ -ki>^ : 
cf. F. aureole.'] F.ncircled with an aureole. 

i860 Miss Mr i.*>cii in Maenr. Mag. 11 .40 This, this is Thou. 
No idle painter’s dream Of aureoled, imaginary, Christ. 
1878 B. Tavi.ok Peak a lion n. iv. 76 Aureoled faces. 

Aureolin yrWlin, pr/Vlitt . [f. H. aureol-us 

(see above) + -is.] A transparent yellow pigment. 

1879 Kooo C/trotuntils 57 Pigments which approximate to 
pure yellow in hue, such as gamboge and aureolin. 1882 
Sei. Gossip t Mar. 49. 

Aureoline (^-rWtein), a. rare. [f. as prcc. -t- 
-ine.] Gold-coloured, goldcn-hued. 

1881 Daily AVrctf 14 Apr. 5 2 More or less aureoline pre¬ 
parations tilled the windows of the barbers’ shops. 

Aurequere, var. of Oukwiikre adv. anywhere. 
tAu’reus. Oh. (See quot.) 

1658 Rowland Mouffef s Theat. Ins. 1055'Fake Birth wort 
round and long, each 011c aureus. 1881 Syd. Soe. Lex., 
Aureus. a weight of a drachm and a half. 

Auric ,‘/rik), a. [f. L. aur-uin gold + -ie.] Of 
or pertaining to gold. Applied in Client, to com¬ 
pounds in which gold combines as a triad, e.g. 
Auric Iodide An 1 * Auric oxide (or acid), An, ().. 

1838 Penny Cyel. XI. 292/1 Teroxidc of Gold .. has l>een 
called auric acid. 1876 Bartiioi.ow Mat. Med. (1879) 209 
‘Fhcse auric preparations promote the appetite. 

Aurichalcite (yrikarlsoit). Min. [f. (by 
Mottger 1839 anrichalctun, erroneous spelling 
(after an rum gold of I oriehalcwn ‘yellow Copper 
ore, or the brass marie of it/ a. Gr. opAxaRnov 


4 mountain-copper.’ So called, because, when re¬ 
duced, it yields brass, ‘ a gold-coloured alloy of 
copper and zinc/whence Sage in 1791 had suggested 
its possible identity with the * auricltalcum of the 
ancients* Dana/ Some authors write oriehal- 
eite , but as the false etymology influenced the 
choice of the name, 1 >ana retains <z///v-.] 

A cuprous hydrozincite, of pale green, verdigris, 
or sky-blue colour. 1844 68 Dana Min. 712. 

Auricle (y'rik’l). [ad. L. auric it la external ear, 
ear-lap, dim. of attris ear: cf. F. auriettle.] 

1 . 'I he external tar of animals. Formerly some¬ 
times restricted to the lower lobe or * lap ’ of the 
human ear. 

1653 Bllwer Authropo/net. \iii. 144 A certaine Nation, 
whose Auricles are so great, that they hang down to their 
shoulders .. Where men had not oncly hanging Fares, but 
broad and large Auricles. 1748 H arii.ey Ohserv. Man t. 
ii : $ 5 " 64 The Auricle and Meatus Auditor ins are cartila¬ 
ginous. 1874 Roost Pis. Ear 53 'I he auricle .. has as its 
functions the reception, reflection, ami condensation of the 
wave** of sound. 

b. transf. An ’car' or car-hole. 

1859 Hawthorne: Er. ^ It. jfrn/s. II. 300The penitent . 
poured his sins through a j>erforaled auricle into this unseen 
receptacle. 

2 . A process sha|*d liked ihe lower lobe or 
4 lap* of the human ear; a lobe ; csp. in Hot. ami 
Conch. (Cf. Acrici lath.) 

1665 Phil. Trans. 1 . 87 A stone .. having three Auricles or 
« risped Angles. 1851 Richardson Grid. \ iii. 242 I he auricles 
are the protests on each side of the umbones. 1861 Mrs. 
I.ankkmi.k Wild / /. 74 J’he upper leaves .. embracing the 
stein by pointed auricles. 

3 . Name oi the two upper cavities of the heart, 
which, in mammals, birds, ami reptiles, receive 
blood from the veins and lungs respectively. (Fishes 
have only one auricle. 

1664 Bow kk E.\p, Philos, l. 40 lit this Cartilaginous Peri¬ 
cardium I of the Lamprey!.. is likewise the Auricle co-in- 
eluded. *748 II vi: 11 1 v Ohs\ Man 1. ii. 7 - 74 The con¬ 
traction of the Auricle of the Heart. 1847 V bl att /torso 
\i. 239 Called auricles, from their sttpjjosed resemblance to 
the ear of a dog. 

4 . A kind of ear-trumpet for the (leaf. 

1864 Wl I 5 S 7 I K cites M VN-sl 1 Ll.l>. 

Au ricled, ///. a. [f. prcc. +-kij-.] Furnished 
with nil auricle or auricles, auriculate. 

1821 >. Gr vv /frit. Plants \ [. ^Leaflets stib-nttri* led at the 
base. 1872 (>t.iv 1 r Eh tn. Pot. t». 212 A straggling deciduous 
shrub, with .. auricled leaves. 

Auricomous §ri kdm-vs), a. [f. b. anricom-tts 

f. comb, form of an/ tun gold 4 ■coma hair) 

-r airs.] ()f nr jKTtaining to golden hair. 

1864 in .V. A-(k >scr. tn. VI. 282 The Auricomous Fluid of 
another piofcssor. 1882 Miss Bkaddon Mt. Royal II. ix. 
182 ‘J’he auricomous tangles .. or the flaxen fringe. 

Auricula tori-kb/lab [L.: see Auricle.] 

1 . = Acrici.e 1/ 

1691 R \\ Creation tt.C 1701* 371 d he out ward ear or Auricula. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1877 II t \ 1.1 v Anat. Inv. An. ix. 374 In the Kchinoida, 
ambulacra] plates of liie oral margin of the corona arc pro- 
tlueed into five perpendicular perforated princesses, which 
arch over the ambulacra and are called the auricula-. 

3 . Hot. (Formerly also auriculas.' A species of 
Primula, also called lxrar’s-car, named from the 
shape of its leaves; formerly a great favourite 
with flower-fanciers, producing under cultivation 
trusses of many blooms, the corollas often pow¬ 
dered with white or grey. 

1655 . /ntheologiu 4 Marigolds, W all-flowers, Auriuilusses. 
‘ 7*3 Elying-Polt 20Oct.. I he finest Collection of Aurickel- 
otiscs that are in Fngkuut. 1728 Thomson Spring 533 
Auricula*, enrich’d With shining meal o’er all their velvet 
leaves. 1807 Crviiiik Par. Reg. 1. 131 Tulips tall-stemmed 
and paunced auriculas rise. 

4 . A genus of pulinoniferous molluscs, found 
chiefly in brackish swamps in the tropics. 

1843 in Hi Miu.K /V< t. Gent. 1856 W’oouw \rj> EossilShells 
11 The auriculas live on the sea-shore, or in sail marshes. 

Auricular yri-ki/Haj , a. and sh .; also 6 au- 
rycular e. [ad. itied.].. auriettlaris . f. auricula: 
sec prcc, and -akL Cf. F. anrieula/rCj i6th c.] 

1 . Of or i>ertai»ing to the car. 

1649 Bi'IAvkk Pathomyot. 11. ii. 10S Having the auricular 
muscles bigger than ordinary. 1850 Sir \V. Jariunr Hum. 
//ting Pirds I.4S Forming auricular tufts of Inc same colour. 

2 . Perceived by the ear; audible. 

1579 G. 11 ar\ t.v Letter-Pko 1884*61 Ouippinge notorious or 
auricular iybinge on every hande. 1605 Siiak.s. Lear i. ii. 
90 You shall .. by an Auricular assurance haue your .satisfac¬ 
tion. 1654 I a s 1 rani.}. Chas. /f 1655} Q2 So Middam adeath 
afforded him not the respiration of auricular contrition. 

+ b. Hearsay, oral, traditional. Oh. 

1605 Bacon .Idr. Learn. 1. iv. § 11. 1626 - Sylva § 326 

'Fhe Alchemists call in ..auricular traditions, feigned testi¬ 
monies of ancient authors and the like. 

c . esp. in auricular confession ): Addressed to 
the ear; told privately in the car. 

1542 Brjnklow Co/uplnyni xix. (1S74’ 46 That auryculare 
confevsyon, which is (he preuy chamber of treason. 1651 
C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1. 164 ’Fhe Popish confession is 
auricular las it is called 1, secret, in the care of a J’ricsl. 1839 
Hallam Hist. Lit. (18471 If. 22 The practice of auricular 
confessiou brought with it an entire science of casuistry. 


f 3 . Addressing, affecting, or employing the ear 
only to the exclusion of mental apprehension'. 

1589 Pcitenham Eng./Wsic lArhO 172 Reaching no higher 
then th’eare ami forcing the mynde little or nothing .. is the 
office of the auricular figures. 1638 M kuk Rer. GenPs House 
54 tT.) By hearing is meant in this place not anricular hear¬ 
ing but practical 1740 (/ihki k Apol. 11756* 1 . 74 Not mere 
auricular imitators of one another. 

4 . Auricular witness : one who relates what he 
has heard. Cf. ocular, and F, titnoin ait rial lain.) 

1642 Howixi. Eor. Tra-r. i.Xrb.) 13 One eye-witness is of 
mo c validity than ten auricular. 1878 Daily AVw» 9 Jan. 
6 1 Alluded to as an auricular witness by the Estafcttc. 

5 . Pertaining to the auricle of the heart. 

1870 kot.LESTON . 4 nint. Life 101 This 1 pericardial’ or 
‘auricular’ membrane. 1872 Hex lev Phys. ii. 42 The 
moment the auricular systole is over. 

6. Shaped liked an auricle. 

1857 Bu llock Ca^eanA's Mithoif, 21 A semilunar articular 
surface..calledtheauricular facet. 1872 XtcHousoN Pal.ro/it. 
211 Tubular spines.. abundant ujwn the auricular expansion. 

B. sh. An auricular organ or part. spec. a. A 
luft of feathers covering the orifice of a bird’s ear. 
b. ’Fhe little linger, as the one most easily inserted 
in the car: cf. Kr. dotfl auricula!re. 

1797 Bi.w ick Prit. Pirds -1847* 1 . 12 The plumage .. plain 
on the auriculars. /1184s Hood Tale Trumpet iii, For each 
auricular Was deaf as a post, 1874 Coves Pirds „V.-/C. 126 
A (K>st-ocular stripe just over the auriculars. 

Auri’cularly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] In au¬ 
ricular manner: a. In one’s ear, in a whisjier ^ste 
Auricular a. 2 ; f b. So as to affect the ear only 
see Auricular <7. 3); e. My means of auricles. 
1589 Pci teniiam Eng. tWs/e * Arb.i 182 Your figures that 
w orkc auricularly by exchange. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety vii. 
§ 4. 260 These will soon confess, and that not auricularly, 
but in a loud and audible voice. 1847 Craig, Auricularly 
stem.elasping. having auricles at the base clasping the stem; 
applied to leaves. 

Auriculate ori ki/?lut ,///. a. [f. L. auricula 
Auricle +- -atk-.J Furnished with auricles or ear- 
likc apperdages. 

1 . Hot. Of leaves: Having at the base a pair of 
small, blunt projections, shajrcd like the lower 
lobe of the human ear. 

1713 Pktiver in Phil. Trans. XXVI 1 J. 54 With auriculate 
Leaves. 1857 Hlntkky Elem. Pot. §88 If a sessile leaf has 
a cordate base, it becomes auriculate or eared. 

2 . CVw< 7 ;. Having an ear-shaped projection or 
process on one or both sides of the uni hones or 
bosses, as in certain bivalves. 

1854 Woodward Man. Moll use a u. 233 Produeta .. shell 
free, auriculate. 1872 Nicholson J'a trout. 211 Fhe shell is 
auriculate, or furnished with enr-like expansions. 

Auriculated -f'tvd;, ///. a. [f. prcc.+*>:i>.] 
-prcc. Auriculated (or Sociable' J'allarc: a spe¬ 
cies of vulture which lias a fleshy crest extending 
from each ear along the side of the neck. 

17U Betivek in Phil. Trans. XXYI 1.385 Having auricu- 
laled .. Radish-likc leaves. 1809 G. Shaw Zewl. vii. 24 Fhe 
auriculated Vulture or Oricou. 

Auriculately, a<lv. [f. as prcc. + -ly-.] In 
auriculate manner. 

1858 Drcrv Cse/nt PI. India 470 Auriculately sagittate, 
eared at the base, so as to give tne leaf the appearance of 
the head of an arrow. 

Auriculo- (§riki/?b), comb. f. of Auricle [f. L. 
auricula ], as in auriculo-tcuiporal y -ventricular ,etc. 

1836 Todd Cyel. Anat. «y Phys. 1 . 330/2 The auriculo-ven- 
tricular orifice is an oblique slit. 1881 Mivart Cat 273 The 
auriculo-temporal nerve. 

Auri’culoid, a. [f.L.rt//rfV//Atf + -oii>.] Shaped 
like an auricula or auricle: cf. Auricula 4. 

1856 Woodward Man. Moltusea in. 397 ’Fhe most remark¬ 
able land shells .. arc the great auricidoid Bulimi. 

Aurielet, obs. form of Oreii.let. 

Aurient, obs. form of Orient. 

Auriferous (^ri feras), a. [f. L. aurifer ,f. 
auri- comb A.aitruni gold + -f±r producing) -t -ous.] 
Containing or yielding gold ; lit. and fig. Hence 
Auriferously adv. 

1727’i’tioMsoN Summer 648 Whence many a bursting stream 
auriferous plays. 1849 M urcimson Situria j. 11867) 18 Those 
slaty rocks which l>ear the chief auriferous quartz-veins. 
1855 Dickens Dorr it ti. xvi. 390 Only one thing sal other¬ 
wise than auriferously .. on Mr. Dorrit’s mind. 

ii Aurifex g rifeks). [L., f. auri - gold f -fex 
maker, worker.] A worker in gold ; a goldsmith. 

1862 Athcn.rn/n 30 Aug. 2761110 tutelary aurifex to whom 
has been attributed the chair of King Dagobcrt himself. 

Aurific (£ri'fik), a. [f. L. auri- gold + Jic-tts 
making: cf. mod.F. aurift/uel] Producing gold. 

1667 Boyi.11 Orig. Eor/nes <$• Qua/., An Anrifick Powder. 
1671 J. Wruster Metatlogr. s\\\. 365 Seed of an aurifick 
or argcntifick nature. 1881 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Aurification y^rifikcijan), [n. of action J. 
Auriky : bee -atio.n. Also in mod.F.] Working 
in gold ; spec, the stopping of a tooth with gold. 

1881 Times 2 Feb. 12/1 Technically described as dental 
autoprothesis with aurification. 

Auriflamb^e, obs. form of Oriflamme. 
Auriform (§ rif|»jm), a. [f. L. auri-s ear 4- 
-form.] Sha|>ed like an usually the human) ear. 

1816 Kirbv & Sr. Kntomol. (18431 IL 239 Two auriform 
respiratory organs. 1836 Todd Cyel. Anat. ^ Phys. 1 .691/2 
Two auriform appendages. 
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Aurify ( 5 *rifoi\ v. [f. 1 .. attri- comb. f. aurttni 
gold + -FY, L. -fieare to make. (’f. K. anrijier.'] 
trans . and ittlr. To turn into gold. 

1652 Ash mole's Tit eat. Chc/n. 369 Made full pure And nuri- 
fied. 1687 Turkish Spy iv.xx. 354 Mercury. . aurihes the v ery 
seed of Gold. 1800 Lamk in Lett. 1837^ i. 54 Guineas dial 
now lie ripening and aurifying in. .some undiscovered l*oto>i. 
If Auriga (£roi‘ga\ [I-.] A charioteer. I a. Jig. 
Leader ( ohs .). b. Asir. One of the northern con¬ 
stellations, the Waggoner, f c. I*hys. The fourth 
lobe of the liver {pits.), f cl. JA\/. A bandage for 
the sides (ohs.). 

c 1430 Lvnc. Min. Poems 1844) 139 ' 1 ‘yl blissed Austyn, by 
goosdy elloqucncc Was trewc Auriga uf foure gospelleerL. 
1868 Aikv /‘n/. Astron. i. 7 The bright star Capelin in 
the circle- 1 lation Auriga. 

Auri'gal, a. rare-", [ad. L. an right is : see 
prec. anil -a Lb] Of or pertaining to a charioteer. 
1864 in Webster. 

Aurigation (prigei-JanV [ad. L. a it right ion- 
cm, n. of action 1 . anrigare to drive a chariot.] 
The action or art of driving a chariot or coach. 

1623 in Cockcram. 1849 1 )k Quinckv .V«r //Coach Wks. 
IV. 332 All the skill in aurigation of Apollo himself. 

I 1 Auri'gO. Ohs. [L., var. of anrhgoi] Jaundice. 
1398 Tkkmsa Earth. Pe I\ R. vm. liii. 1495' 2tA > The 
yelowe jawndc* is callyd Aurigo. 1731 in Baii.kv. 1795 
Tati-, tr. Conveys Plants 36 For if with gold alone the soul’s 
inflam'd, It has iti' aurigo from ihe metal nam'd. 

Aurigraphy (£ri*grali . [ad. mcd.L. attri- 
graph ia, f. L. attri- gold + Or. -y/tafia writing.] 

' A writfng or graving in gold." lSlount Cl. 
Aurilave y rih'iv). [f. L. attrt-s ear 4 lav- 
stem of lavflrc lo wash.] An instrument for cleans¬ 
ing the external ear and auditor}- meatus. 

1874 Roosa Pis . Ear 122 A very small sj>ongc attached to 
an aj,(propriate handle, called an nurda\e. 

Aurin yiin . Cheat, [f. L. atir-ttnt gold + -in.] 
A red colouring matter produced by Kid he ami 
Schmidt in 1861 by heating phenol with oxalic 
acid and strong sulphuric acid. 

1869 Eng. Meeh. 19 Mar. 586/3 Rosolic acid, or aurinc .. 
from co.dtar. 188^ Athenaeum 10 .Mar. 316 2 Aurin. 

Auriphrygiate prifrid;$i|tH , ///. a. [ad. 
mcd.L. attriphrygialits , {.attriphrygiuiit gold fringe 
or embroidery: cf. cl. L .phrygio an embroiderer 
in gold.] Embroidered or fringed with gold. 

1814 Southey Roticrick win. Wks. IX. 164 Nor wore lie 
m.trc litre, Preciousor auriphrygiate. 1815 Life «y Carr. 

11850 1 V.107 The aitriphrygiait' is the only piece uf pedantry 
that I acknowledge .. anti l was tempted to it by the grandi¬ 
loquence of the word. 

t Auripi giuent. Ol>s, [ad. L. auripigmenl- 
um also in Eng. use , = attri of gold 4- pigment tun 
colouring matter. Now replaced by the form Oit- 
1‘IMKNT through Fr.] A bright yellow mineral, 
the tristilphide of arsenic ;As.S s \ used by painters 
under the name of King’s Yellow. Cl. Armcsiu t a. 

1398 Tri-visa Hart!:. Pe P. A*, xvt. vi. (1495* 555 Vf auri- 
pigment l>c layed to Wrasse it tuaketh the hrasse whyte. 1596 
\V. F. P>k. of Seerets 9 Take Auripigiuent um and red lead. 
1607 Toi-skll Eonr-f. /feasts 399 Mug-wort .. with auripig- 
inciu, killcth wolfs and mice. 1741 C 'em pi. Earn.-Piece it. i. 
321 Strew upon it .. Powder of Auripigmentum. 
f Auri potent, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. attri- gold 
4- potent -oh powerful; cf. armipolctt /.] Having 

gold at command ; rich in gold. 

a 1560 J. Rou.anu Crt. f 'em is 11. 130'l‘hair riche array, and 
thairliahillenient. .Sobene, so big,and soAuripotent. .11 was. 

t Au'riscalp. Ohs. [ad. L. aurisealpium, f. 
utiri-s ear + sra/ppf v to scratch.] An ear-pick ; a 
surgical probe for the ear. 

1 1742 Haii.kv, Anriscaipium. 1 1819 in Pantologia. 

Auriscope (p'riski?up). Med. [f. L. attri-s car 
4- Gr. •rrtconus observing, observer.] An instru¬ 
ment for examining the condition of the Eustachian 
passage of the ear. (In Mayne Exp. Lex. 1853.) 
Auriscopy (grrskJpi), the use of the auriscope. 
Aurist Christ), [f. L. a nr-is ear 4--1 st.] A 
specialist in regard to diseases of the ear. 

1678 in Philmi’S lApp.) 1787 Kokdyck ill Phil. "Trans. 
I.XXV 1 M. 32 t he l gyptians .. had .. oculists, aurists.eic. 
long before the Trojan war. h 1845 H001 j ‘Tale Trumpet 
\\v, The Aurist only took a mug, And pour’d in his ear 
some acoustical drug. 

Aurite (p’raii), ///. a. Whs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. 
attriltts cared, f. a nr is ear.] 1 .ong-eared. 

1654 Gayton best. Notes 1. v. 17 'I’his beast (though by 
nature Auritei was never so priek-ear'd as now. 

Aurited (©roiled, prited), ppl. a. [f. prec. 4- 
-Ki).] Furnished with ears or auricles ; aunculale. 

1748 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anittt. 122 (Jon.) The thin aurited 
nautilus. 

Aurivorous (pri-voros), a. [f. L. attri-, comb, 
form of aururn gold 4- -vortts devouring.] Gold- 
devouring, feeding on gold. 

1783 H. Walpole Lett. C/ess Ossory 1 .151 Man is an auri- 
vorous animal. 1845 Ford ilandbk. Spain vi. 465 The most 
aurivorous .. population of the peninsula. 

Auro- (§*r0), comb, form of L. attntm gold, 
used chiefly in Cheat, and Mitt., as in auro-ce • 
phalous a. t having a gold-coloured head ; auro- 
cblo ride. a compound of auric chloride with a 


base, a ehloro-aurale ; auro-plumbiferous a., 
containing lead mixed with gold ; auro-tellu*rite, 
an ore of tellurium containing gold and silver, 
Syi.vanitk. 

1816 Clkam.land Min. 566 Auro-plumbiferous native ltd* 
liirititn. 1875 Bi.oxam ( hetu. 403 AurochloruJe of sodium 
forms reddish yellow prismatic crystals. 

I| Aurochs imrrpks, <}'rpk.s). [a. Gcr. aurochs, 

I obs. form of atteroehsei— M 1 IG. hr-oehse , OlHi. 
hr-ohso, f. hr — ()K. tir, ()X. urr, Ol’cul. *///•// s, the 
l Pits, 4 - G. oehs, M 11 ( 1 . oe/tse, 011 (j. oh so, ox. T he 
I L. tints and Gr. ovpos were adopted from the OTcut. 
word, of which the derivation is uncertain.] 

Historically and properly, the name of an extinct 
s|Kcics of WiId < Eos / 7 ns (hven, Ji.priatigenitts 
lloj.), described by C;esar as Urns, which foimerlv 
inhabited lunope, including the Ihitish Isles, ami 
surxivctl until comparatively recent limes in lTussia, 
Poland, and Lithuania. Since this became extinct, 
the name has often been erroneously applied lo 
another species, the European I’ison K Eos Jliso/t 
Gesn., />. hoitasus Linn. , still extant in the forests 
of Lithuania, in which sense it is used by some 
English naturalists. 

In early mud. G. aurox , nttroehs, was still applied to 
the Crus, and only since its disappear am c in 171I1 c. has 
been popularly misapplied to the Uisun, in which sense it 
was unfortunately adopted by some naturalists, before the 
facts were known. More recent authors have sought to 
remedy the mistake by introducing the form f ’mciMHG. 
tir.o<.hsc' for the Urns, u hile retaining. /hs lor the Htsuii; 
but as l rox and .-l un\hs are only the earlier and later form 
of the same name, this is hUtoiicully indefensible, and ihe 
only accurate nomenclature is to distinguish llie two animals 
as Crus or and Eison improperly called A an* As. 

See Schaiik AUdentsi h . M b. s.v. II 7 stint ; 15 ovi> Hawkins, 
Eossii Jirit. Oxen, in Jrnl. Ot'ol. StH'. XXII. 1. 303. 

1766 Pennant lint. goal. 11776 I. t. i. 11. ii. 19 The i ms of 
the Hercyuian forest described by Ca;sar .. called by ihe 
modern Germans, Aurochs, i.e. Eos sylvestris. *797 Harr 
EnJ/on's Hist. VIII. 23 Ihe urns, or aurochs. 1835 

Penny Cyei. IN’. 463 2 The aurochs of the present day is 
nothing more than the Uison or Itonasiis uf the amients. 
1869 J. Gray lluide Erit. Mas. 3 The l.itliuaniun Uison or 
An rot. hs .. is now nearly extinct. 1882 ( . Kliun Orig. En g. 
Hist. 59 A confused account of two distinct animals, the 
Aurochs or Xubr of Lithuania, and the extinct Urus which 
Charlemagne is said to have hunted. [Pol. tnbr =bison.J 

Aurora yro - ra, 0- . [L. dawn, godtlos 

of the dawn, orient. Rarely in Fr. form am Orel] 

1 . The rising light of the morning; the dawn. 

1483 Caxton tiold. Leg. 430/4 On the thyrd nyghl after, 

nygh the rysyng of aurora. 1638 Wilkins.Y en*// 'orid 1.1«684 ■ 
57, 1 may call it Lumen enpuscnlinntn, the Aurora of the 
moon. 1652 l T kochak 1 Wks. * 18341 -35 Fhcamarctii k 

oriency of a western aurore. 

2 . personified, The Roman goddess of the dawn, 
represented as rising with rosy fingers Iron) the 
saffron-colon red bed of Tilhonus. 

1587 Myrt./or Mag., Induct, i. 6 Swede Aurora. 1645 
Milton L % Allegro ly Zephyr with Aurora playing. As he 
met her once a-maymg. 1718 Pori-; Iliad mil i Aurora 
now, fair daughter of the dawn. 

2 . Jig. The beginning, the early period ; poet, for 
4 rise,* ‘ dawn,’ ‘ morn,’ in same iig. sense. 

1844 I ingakd Anglo-Sti v. Ch. 11858* 11 . xii. 197 The virtues 
which had so brilliantly illuminated the aurora of their church. 
1858 H authorNK Er. .y It. Jruls. 11 .222 An aurora uf mirth, 

' which probably will not be very exuberant in its noon-tide. 

ik. poet. The East, the Orient, rare. 

<11649 Drc.mm. ok 11 awt 11. lt'ks, 37/1 They make the 
Scythian them adore. The Gadita.t, and souldier of Aurore. 

5 . A luminous atmospheric phenomenon, now 
considered to be of electrical character, occurring in 
the vicinity of, or radiating from, the earth’s lionh- 
trn or southern magnetic pole, and visible from 
lime to time by night over more or loss of the 
adjoining hemisphere, or even of the earth’s sur¬ 
face generally; popularly called the Northern or 
Southern Lights, merry-dancers, streamers, etc. 

The northerjs lights, being alone conspicuous in Europe, 
had from the earliest periods various popular names in the 
northern languages; they began tu attract scientific atten¬ 
tion early in the 17th c., and were described by Gassendi in 
1621 under the descriptive appellation of aurora borealis or 
• northern dawn.* their simplest form suggesting the appear¬ 
ance of dawn or approaching sunrise on the northern horizon ; 
this appellation toccasionally varied as aurora sepientrio- 
nalist passed into general scientific use. On the recognition 
of similar phenomena in the antarctic regions, these were 
called aurora australis or 4 southern lights’; whence aurora 
is now used generically as the proper term for the phenome¬ 
non, without any thought of' dawn,’ and with English plural 
auroras', and this has become the ordinary prose meaning 
of aurora, the preceding senses being only poetical. 

1621 I1822 111 krowks Cycl. s.v.. On Sept. 2nd. 1621, the 
same phenomenon was seen all over France; and it was 
particularly described by Gassendus in his Physics , who 
gave it the name of aurora borealis.] 1717 Phil. Trans. 
XXX. 584 On February the 5th, 1716-7,31 Eight at Night, 
an Aurora Borealis appeared. 1727 51 Chambers Cycl ., 
Aurora Eorcalis or Aurora Sep ten t riou a lis. the northern 
dawn, or light; is an extraordinary meteor, or luminous ap- 
pearcnce, shewing it self in the night-time, in the northern 
pan of the heavens. 1741 Phil. Trans. XL 1 .744 t title). An 
account of the A urora A ustralis observed at Rome, January 
27, 1740. 1788 Burns Wks. II. 183 Last, she sublimes th' 

Aurora of the poles, The flashing elements of female souls. 
1823 Moore Tables, Holy Alliance i. 12, A dome of frost¬ 


work .. Which shone by moonlight—as the talc is—Like an 
aurora borealis. 183s Sir J. Ross .V.. // ’ J\tss. xiv.216 There 
J was an aurora at night. 1852 W. Grove Coutrib. Se. 359 
! In air rarefied by the air pump an aurora or discharge of live 
i>r six inches lung could be obtained. 1855 Scorn -.kx Tract. 
Metevrol. 98 After 1790 auroras became iinfrcqucnt, but since 
1825 they have been 011 the increase. 1868 l.oc kvkr Heavens 
211 Lit up by auroriu and long lingering twilights, 1870 
R. Ferguson Elet.tr. 37 The apj caranec of auroras is in¬ 
variably accompanied by magnetic irregularities. 

U. The colour ol the sky at ihe point uf sun-rise; 
a rich orange hue. 

1791 Hamilton Ecrthollet's Pyciug 11 , n. $4. iv. 223 For 
silks to be dyed of an aurora or orange colour. 1822 I.misun 
•SV. <y Art II. 189 If an orange, »>r an aurora be required. 
1862 R. Rvi n.K.soN Ess. Hist. 4- Att 33 Orange-reds, sucli 
as scarlet, nacarat, and aurora. 

7 . LNcri as the popular or trivial name of various 
species of animals, as of a monkey {Chrysothrix 
seturea\ a sea-anemone, aul as ihe fancy name of 
varieties of various flowers, e.g. of a ranunculus. 

‘774 < loi 1 ism. Nut. Hist, i»8t 2* 1 . \ 11. i. 508 The Samari, or 
Aurora; which is the smallest, and ino-a beautiful of all 
monkeys that hold by the tail. 1858 G. 11 . Li w 1 s Sea Side 
i Stud, index. 

8. Couth. Aurora australis, borealis, septen- 
trionalis : see sense 5. Aurora-like a., like the 

I dawn, like the auroia borealis; aurora parrot, 
the species /*sillaetts Aurora ; aurora-pole, one 
I of the two points on the surface id the earth which 
! lot in the centres of the luminous circles ol the 
aurora borealis anil australis; aurora-snake. 

1877 Mrs. 11 . Kim. / Vjiv/., I'go Eussi 11. 63 Filmy aururn* 
flowers Opened ami died in the hour 4580 Mdm.y A had. 
1 22> 139 Aurora-like uew out uf Iw-d. 1879 Kim.mhN 
Austral. Air, in. 24 Ra>s of light seemed, ain-.ra-like, t ■ 
shout out fr mi ils crow 11. x88i tr. Notd> u\kiotd*s l ot. 
I'cgu 11 . \i. 4< 1 A luminous 1 town .. whose ventre, ihe 
aurora-pole,* lu-s somewhat under the earth’s surface, a little 
north «<f the magnetic-pole. 

Auroral £riV*ral , a. [f. j rec. 4 -Ah 1 .] 

1 . Of <»r periainiiuj to the dawn, eastern; Jig. of 
or pertaining to the rise or lir>t period of an\tiling. 

, 5S 2 Lwin.sw Monan he Frol. 14S t t »uhu>e dotike impiir- 
punt \esiimeiii nocturnal).. lie (Fhelmsl lefte in tyll his 
1 rcgioim auroral!. 1854 IIauham llalient. 529 Toha\e lH.*giiii 
1 the day with a .. crust.. like the French auroral ‘biscuit 
de Rhcims,* 1878 F. Payne Pur it. A'lf-. ix. 361 Auroral 
siilcmlmirs of promise.. whi< h accompany all revolutions in 
their earlier stages. 1879 J. Todiii \ti-.r . Ihcstis tn Topaitu 
the auroral mysteries of the dawn. 

2 . Like the dawn in colour, brightness, fieshncss, 

, soft beauty, etc.; dawning, roseate, rosy. 

1827 C'arlyj i-.Misc. 1 . 41 The auroral light ofTasso. 1863 
l.uNGl-. laic. Ecderigo 131 Her cheeks suffused with an 
auroral blush. 1883 K. Not-.I. in Academy No. 577. 365^ A 
radiance in auroral spirits now-, 

2 . Of or pertaining to the aurora N borealis). 

1828 in Wkhsii r. 1851 9 Sir J. Hi rschei. in Adtu. Man. 
Sc. Etu/. i6i.Noie also the meteors, within the auroral 
region. 1836 Rank ./;•</. /-. »/. I. xxxi. 421 A true ami un¬ 
broken auroral arch. 1872 Frocior Ess. Astrou. xiii. 179 
The extreme height of the aurora) light. 

4 . Ko’cmbHuu the aurora in its coruscations. 

1871 Falgram-: Lyr. Poems 136 Auroral flashings of wit. 
1882 Myers Renew. )\>nth 222 Hast thou .. Marked in her 
I eyes those gleams auroral play V 

Auro rally, adv. [f. j>rcc. -i.\ -.] 

1 . After the manner of ihe dawn ; rosealely. 

1873 Brow ning Red. Cott. Night.C. 117 How heaven's own 

pure may seem To blush aurorally. 

2 . After the manner of an aurora (borealis). 

1882 Piazzi Smyth in Nature No. 682. 83 A space, emi¬ 
nently and distinctly aurorally dark, was formed notir the 
middle of the north-east arc itself. 

Aurorean (£r<Vr/an\ a. [f. Afroka 4- -kan. 
Latin might have had aurdre-tis {rosens ).] Be¬ 
longing to dawn, or resembling it in brilliant hue. 

1819 Keats Ode to Psyche, At tender eye-dawn of aurorean 
love, i860 O. Mekkiuiii Luei/e 11. v. §16. 11 Aurorean 
clouds. 1880 Swiniickne Birthday Ode 340 Ringed with 
aurorean aureole of the sun. 

Auro ric, n, [f. Afror-a 4 -ic: not well formed.] 
— Auroral 3. 

1881 Kinaiian in Nature XXI 11 . 350 Auroric lights have 
been faint and scarce ol late. 

I Auro'Se, a- Ohs.~~° [ad. L. ait rows, f. an rum ; 
see -ONE.] Full of gold, golden. 1731 in Bailey. 

Aurous (9‘ras), a. [f. L. nur-um gold 4 - -ous.] 
Of or containing gold. Applied in Chem. to com¬ 
pounds in which gold combines as a monad, e. g. 
Aurous iodide Au I, Antons oxide , Au a (). 

1862 Pkitkr Play-bk. Metals 201 Purple of Cassius, termed 
by Gmelin stannate of aurous oxide. 1876 Harley Mat. 
Med. 307 Aurous iodide is a greenish-yellow powder. 

Aurthwart,-wert, ohs. forms of Ovehthwart. 
Aurulent (y ri/?lent), a. [ad. L. aitrulcntus, 
f. aitr-tim gold : see -ulknt.J Gold-coloureil. 

1731 in Bailey. 1811 G. Shaw Zool. VIII. 306 Aurulent 
humming-bird. 

|| Aurum(^'rpm). [L.] Gold. Usedinthenamesof 
several preparations containing or resembling gold, 
as aururn fulminans ( — Fulminate of gold), an 
explosive precipitate obtained by adding ammonia 
to a solution ot auric chloride; aururn mosalcum 
or musivum, bisulphide of tin, known also as 
bronze powder, used by statuaries, house-painters, 
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and pa]>er-staincrs ; f aurum potabile, 1 drinkable 
gold/ gold held in a state of minute subdivision in 
some volatile oil, formerly in repute as a cordial. 

a 1500 E. E. Misc. <1855' 4 Pynaenls alle of aurum, Clene 
gold alle and sumine. 1681 tr. // ill is Hern. Med. Wks., 
Aurum fulmiiutns , or thundering gold. 1794 J. I lei ton 
Philos. Light, etc, 213 Aurum fulminans may he heated to 
a certain degree without exploding. 1652 As 11 mol K 'Hunt. 
Chew. 208 ISice, Vermillion, Aurum Musicum. 1822 Imison 
Sc. $ Art II. 325 Aurum Musivum is used by Japanners. 
1644 Qi'arj.es Judgm. \ Mercy 86 Poverty..!** a sickness 
very catching .. The best cordial is auruiu potabile. 1678 
Phillips, Aurum potabile, a Medicine made of the body of 
(.•old it self, totally reduced, without Corrosive, into a blood¬ 
ied, gutnmic or Hony-like substance. 

Auscult tpskHt), v. [ad. L. a use it!I arc to 
hear with attention, listen to. {A us- = ctur- in an? is 
ear; the rest is doubtful.') Cf. V. auscullc ?*.] = next. 

c 1840 K. Rigby in Tweed'ies Li hr. Med. N't. 55 The sound 
of each heart should be ausculted at the same moment. 
1881 Miss Braodon As/h. xxiii. 254 He ausculted me care¬ 
fully, found me sound in wind ami limb. 

Auscultate ;§ - sk»lt^t ,v. [f. auscu/idi - ppl. 
stem of auscultate : sec prcc. and -ate**.] traits. 
To listen to ; spec, in Med. to examine by auscul¬ 
tation. 1881 in Syd. Sac. Lex. JThe only form.) 

Auscultation tpskiritpi-Jhn). [ad. L. auscul- 
tdtidn-em , f. anscullat- : see prec. and -ation.] 

1 . The action of listening or hearkening. 

1634 Hickes Lucian iT.> N on shall hear what deserves at¬ 
tentive auscultation. 1836 H.Tavlor.Y/i//» , sw<i« xxxi. 239 He 
who can listen with real attention to every thing that L >aid 
tohim, hasagreat gift of auscultation. 1842 Mks. Browning 
iirk. Chr. Poets > 1863 64 'I'hc suggesti\e name oiacroases- - 
auscultations, things intended to be heard. 

2 . Med. The action of listening, with ear or stetho¬ 
scope, to the sound of the movement of heart, lungs, 
or other organs, in order to judge their condilion 
of health or disease. 

1833 J. Korbls Cy, t. Pract. Med. 1 .234 The whole doctrine 
of auscultation as a means of diagnosis. 1872 Thomas Pis. 
Want. 767 Auscultation reveals a loud basic systolic cardiac 
murmur. 

Auscultative t§>k» ltativ), a. Me,l [f. L. 
ausenltdl' (sec Al\scti.t +-ivk.] Of the nature 
of, or pertaining to, auscultation. 

1834 Ra MADGE Con sum/. ( 'arable 93 By auscultative ex¬ 
amination. /hit/. <1861 47 He displayed, unequivocally, all 
its auscultative signs. 

Auscultator ^sknltc’Toj). [a. L .auscultator, 
n. of agent f. auscultat e : see prcc. and or.] 

1 . Med. One who practises auscultation. 

1833 J. Forbes Cycl. Pra,t. Med. I. 225 In the hands of 
an expert auscultator. 1872 Thomas Pis. Worn. 77 'I'hc 
auscultator .. bringing to his aid the double stethoscope. 

|| 2 . Title formerly given in Germany to a >oung 
lawyer who has passed his first public examination, 
and is thereupon employed by Government, but 
without salary and with no fixed appointment. 
(Now called referenda?’' Hence Auscultatorship. 

1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. <1858 iv.75 His first Law-Examin¬ 
ation he has come-ihrough triumphantly . . he is hereby 
'an Auscultator of respectability.’ I bit/. 76 His progress 
from the passive Auscultatorship, towards any active Asses- 
sorship. 1884 Sat. Rev. 2 Feb. 146. 

Auscultatory ipskirltauril, a. [f. L. attscttl- 
tat see Arscil.r) +-onv.] Of or pertaining to 
listening, or to the medical practice of auscultniion. 

1651 Riggs AVti* Pis/. F740 Engage nature in her passi\u 
auscultatory faculties. 1833 J. Forbes Cycl. Pract. Med. 1 
235 The auscultatory diagnostics of cardiac diseases. 
Ausmoner, transp.offl//w^v/ t v, obs. f. Almon kr. 

II Auspex (9 speks). Rom. Anliq. PI. auspices. 
[1.., contr. for avispex, f. avi-s hir<l + -j pex an ob- 
server, f. spec ere to behold, observe.] One who 
observed the flight of birds, to take omens thence 
for the guidance of affairs ; hence , a director, pro¬ 
tector ; a*nl esp. the person who su]>erinten<1ed 
marriage ceremonies. 

1398 Grkrnwey Tacitus’ A uu. 11604) *5* Sbce should hcarc 
the words of the Auspices or hand-fasters. 1647 R. Stapvl* 
ton Juvenal 206 An auspex to divine by the Hying of the 
birds the future felicity of her marriage. 

i Au’spical, a. Obs.~ n [ad. F.. auspied/is , f. 
aits pic-cm, Auspex : see -alU] = Auspicial. 

1656 in Rlount Clossogr. 

t Au’spicate, a. Obs. [ad. L. auspied/us, pa. 
pplc. o{auspiedre, -art' to take omens at the begin¬ 
ning of any business, to start prosperously, to begin, 
enter upon, f. auspic-em f Auspex.] Started with 
good auspices; well-omened ; fortunate. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 670 It is not ail auspicate 
beginning of a feast .. to snatch or furch from one another. 
1637 Howell Londiuop. 6 Among the most auspicious names 
.. [is] none more auspicate or glorious than Augusta. 

Auspicate (pspikrit), v. [f. prcc., or on ana- 
logy of vbs. so formed.] 

+1. trans . To give omen of, betoken, prognosti¬ 
cate. Obs. 

1603 R. Jonson Ring's Entert. Wks. (1838) 535/1 As omin¬ 
ous a cornel .. as that did auspicate So lasting glory to 
Augustus' state. 

2 . intr. To augur, prognosticate, predict 
1848 H. Rogers Ess. {i860) III. 357 It were mockery’ to 
auspicate favorably so long as they continue. 


3 . Irons. To initiate (a business,undertaking,etc.) 
with a ceremony calculated to ensure prosperity or 
good luck to it; to give a fortunate start to. 

1611 Speed Hist. Ct. Hr it. ix. \iii. (1632 553 To auspicate 
his Ternporall affaires with Spiritual! demotions. 1640 Bromic 
Antipodes 1. \i. 255 First, Sir, a health to auspicate our 
travailes, And wee’ll away. 1823 Eamb Elia Ser. n. vi. (18651 
269 To auspicate .. the filial concern, and set it agoing with 
a lustre. 1863 I >. Nash in Merlin 1E. E. T. S.» Fref. 6 Auspi¬ 
cating the foundations of cities .. by human sacrifice. 

4 . To enter upon in a way which may be attended 
with good or bad consequences; to handsel, sig¬ 
nalize tone’s entrance upon). 

1611 .Speed Hist. lit. Brit. i.\. vii. 6 Which Act was acci¬ 
dently hanseld, and auspicated with thebloud of many Jewes. 
1796 Bi rke Regie. Peace Wks. IX. 81 The very' first acts, by 
which [this new Government] auspicated its entrance into ! 
function. 1834 Sir H. Taylor .4 rtexe/de 1.11. v, Can the son 
better auspicate his arms Than by the slaying of who slew 
the father? 

5 . To begin, commence, start; to inaugurate. 

1652 Sparke Print. Devot. <1663* 97 Whence all the reM 
auspicate their Gospel. 1831 Crayonsfr. Commons 41 I.ong 
ere ihe purse and mace Were auspicated to proclaim the state 
Which fortune will’d on Henry Brougham should wail. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. C.S. I. iv. 125 The London company merits 
the praise of having auspicated liberty in America, 
to- intr. To make a start or commencement. Obs. 
111670 Hacket Cent. Serin. 11675 582 I.et me auspicate 
from the Text and Authority of Holy Scripture. 

t Au’spicately, adv Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Aus¬ 
picate a. + -i.y -.] In accordance with omens. 

1609 Hollasu Am/n. .Manet/, xxil. viii. 197 Great cities., 
founded aiispieatcly by the direction of bird flight. 

Auspicating, vbl. sb. [f.prec. + -ixn U] = next. 

1652 Gacle Magastrom. 189 Whether augurizing, auspi¬ 
cating, and aruspicinating .. were not founded upon magick. 

t Auspica’tion. Obs. rare. [n. ol action f. 
L. aitspidlH : see Auspicate a. and -atiu.v.] The 
taking of auspices, getting of favourable omens. 

1652 Galle Magas from. 4 Their sacrificing to the starres, 
in an auspication of the years fertility. Ibid. 296 He took 
auspicaiion from a bird that sate befoie them. 

t Au’spicator. Obs. rare- l . [n. of agent on 
I.. analogies, f. L. au.picdt -: see prec. and -or.] 
One who takes auspices, an augur. 

1632 Galle Magastrom. 330 The pullarian auspicator, 
would needs be presaging clean contrary to his tokens. 

t Airspica tory, a. Obs. rare-', [f. prcc.: 
see -or v.] Of or pertaining to auspication. 

1734 Sale Koran Prel. Disc. §iv. 11850* 42 This auspicatory 
form ., [isj believed to he of divine original. 

Auspice 10'spis), now usually in pi. auspices 
i§'spisrz). [a. F. auspice (14th c.), ad. L. attspt- 
i inm the action or function of the Auspex.] 

1 . An observation of birds for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining omens ; a sign or token given by birds. 

1533 Blllenoene Livy tv. 11822) 310 Na plebeane micht 
have auspicis, that is to say, thay micht nocht divine. 1632 
Gull Magastrom. 307 Taking an auspice .. it was told 
him, ftc. 1770 Langhornk Plutarch (1879' 1 . 172/2 ‘I'hc 
auspices which were taken when he was appointed. 1868 
Milman St. Paut.s ii. 20AII sortileges, auspices, divinations, 
and other works of the devil were forbidden. 

2 . gen. Any divine or prophetic token ; prognos¬ 
tic, premonition; esp. indication of a happy future. 

1660 R. Coke Pcnoor <y Snbj. 186 The glorious Cesar 
‘lenry .. whom God may make to command with happy 
auspices. 1796 J.lrkk Regie. Peace iii, Wks. NT 11 .327 1 his 
auspice 1 the publication of a juimphlet] was instantly followed 
by a sr»eech from the throne, in the very spirit .. of that 
pamphlet. 1848 R. Hamilton Sabbath ii. 50 NVhat was the 
auspice and relief which words like these brought to his 
soul! 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 20 A life which had 
oj>cned under the fairest auspices. 

3 . Prosperous lead ; propitious influence exerted 
on behalf of any undertaking ; patronage, favour¬ 
ing direction ; esp. in phr. Under the auspices of. 

•11637 B. Jonson ij.) Great father Mars .. By whose High 
auspice Rome hath stood So long. 1667 Dryden Ann. 
Mi mb. 1150 That Town .. Which by his Auspice they will 
nobler make. 1790 Burke Fr. Rcxk 135 The whole has 
been done under the auspices .. of religion and piety. 1844 
Discard Angto-Sa.v . Ch. <1858 II. xi. 168 Published under 
the auspices of the Royal Society of Literature. 1863 Living- 
stone Zambesi xvi. 337 An experiment begun under his en¬ 
lightened auspices. 

+ 4 . A lucky or well-omened introduction. Obs. 
1688 Drvdi-.n Brit. Eediv. 50 That James this running 
century may view. And give his son an auspice to the new. 

Auspicial t£spi jal), a. [f. L. auspici'iim Au.s- 

PICE + -AL).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to auspices or augur)’. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. tv. v. 193 That Auspiciall 
principle .. that the left hand is ominous. ^ 1828 Chatfield 
Pent. Antiq. Pref. 10 A fondness for auspicial rites. 

2 . Well-omened, fortunate, auspicious. 

1614 (22 D cc.)Stationers’ Reg: (Arh.)l 11 . 551)The auspiciall 
government of Frederick the Prince Palatine. 1853 Scot. 
Kelt. I. 84 Attaching undue importance to the auspicial 
favour of aristocratic names. 

t Auspi’ciate, V. Obs. rare [f. as prec. + 
-ate 3 .] Variant of Auspicate v. (sense 4b 
1640 Yorke Union Hon. 15 an. 1296There to auspiciate his 
entrance to a conquest of Scotland. 

+ Auspi’cinator. Obs. rare-', [f. L. auspief 
urn; cf. L. haruspiciitin, haruspiclua, and Eng. 
vaticina/ori] — Avspicator, Auspex. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. >90 Augurs and auspicinators. 


Auspicious (f»spi*jDs), a. [f. as pree. 4- -ors.] 

1. Ominous, esp. of good omen, betokening suc¬ 
cess, giving promise of a favourable issue. 

1614 Seloen Titles Hon. 155 An auspicious llight of an 
Eagle towards him. 1742 Young St. Th. vm. 202 Beneath 
auspicious planets l>oni. 1823 J. Thaciikr Mil. Jrnl. A liter. 
Rev. 155 The splendid achievement of General Gates is 
auspicious to his preferment. 

b. Of [>ersons: Predicting or prognosticating good. 

1702 Rowe Ambit. Ste/-Moth. it. ii. 662 Auspicious Sage, 

1 trust thee with my Fortune. 1879 Chr. Rossetti Seek <y 
Find 239 The aspect of juhilant auspicious angels. 

2 . Favourable, favouring, conducive to success. 
1610 Shaks. Tern/, v. i. 314 I'le .. promise you ealme Seas, 

auspicious gales. 1858 Sears A than. 11. xii. 248 The results 
.. have a direct and auspicious bearing on the great subject, 
b. Of persons : Showing favour, propitious, kind. 
1601 Siiaks. Alt’s Well 111. iii. 8 And fortune play vpon thy 
prosperous helme As thy auspicious ntistris. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Haters 1 . Dcd., Auspicious Heaven saw our distresses 
and dangers. 1871 Rossetti Poems 10 Fair with honorable 
eyes. Lamps of an auspicious soul. 

3 . Favoured by lortune, prosperous, fortunale. 

16x6 Bullokar, A us/ie ions, lucky, fortunate, 1664 H. 

More Myst. htiq. 241 But Harvest sometimes has a more 
auspicious sense. 1804 in Gurwood Dis/. III. 419 Wc .. have 
reposed for five auspicious years under the shadow of your 
protection. 

Auspi’ciously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In an 
auspicious manner; wilh favourable omen, pro¬ 
spect, or result; fortunately, happily. 

1596 Drayton Legends ». 421 NVhum then 1 did auspi¬ 
ciously perswade, Once more with NVarre to fright the Eng- 
lish Fields. 1719 Y01 ng Revenge 111. i. Thus far it works 
auspiciously. 1853 .Macaulay Hist. Fug. III. 386 Schom- 
berg had opened the campaign auspiciously. 

Auspi ciousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being auspicious ; favourable prospect 
for the future, promise of success. 

1649 Jeh. Tavlor Ct. Exeiii/. it. Add. xi. 24 Having thus 
commenced with the auspiciousncsse of religion, they had 
better hopes their just affaires would succeed. 1884 Manch. 
Exam. 8 Nov. 5 1 The auspiciousness of this beginning was 
more than confirmed. 

t Au*spicy. Obs. [a<l. 1 ,. auspUittm Auspice.] 

T he drawing of omens from birds. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astral, xvii. 356 Auspioie was 
rather an inuention of pollicie. 1628 Power/. J avorite 120 
He consulted with his Auspicy to know what it presaged. 
1687 Suadwkll JnvcnarsSat. x.note, Who interpret dextro 
/ede 1 with most prosperous Auspicies.* 

Aust, obs. form of AUrtUST. 

Austen, variant of Austin, Augustinian. 

Ii Atister 12 staj). Also 6 austure. [L.; cf. 
L. ttrerc , us turn, to bunt, Gr. avav to dry, kindle.] 

! T he south wind ; hence, the south. 

c 1374 Ch aucer Booth. 11. iii. 39'N'iF J>ecloudy wyndc auster 
blowc fclliche. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot 1 . 354 Throw 
couetyce culd neuir ^it be content Of all the Austure and 
the Orient, c 1630 Drumm, of Hawth. Poems NVks. 11711' 
38/1 lodry the weeping Auster’s tears. 1762 9 Falconer 
Shi/xor. 11. 243 Auster’s resistless force all air invades. 
Auster, variant of Astkk, hearth, home. 
Austere pstD’j), a. Forms: 4auster,7-eer, 4- 
austere; also4 austerene, awsterne (hausterne), 
4-6 austerne, 6 austrun, astern, [a. OF. aus/ere 
(14th c. in Littre), ad. E. oust crus, a. Gr. avarq/ld 
making the tongue dry and rough, hence , harsh, 
severe, f. aueiv to dry. The adscititious common 
in 14 16th c., is perhaps due to contact of form 
and sense with stem adj.; cf. quot. 13S8 in sense 3. 
The appearance of the senses in Eng. does not 
correspond to the logical development in Gr.] 

1 . Uniting astringcncy with sourness or bitlcrness ; 
harsh in flavour, rough to the lastc. 

1541 R. CoFLAsn Calyon's Torn/. 2 11 jb, 1 cal austere.. 
a lytell adslryngent. 1601 1 loii-ANn Pliny Glo«s., A us tore, 
harsh or hard, as in fruits vnripe, and hard wines of hedge 
grapes. 1664 Evelyn Pomona AdviA 1729)78 Austere Fruit .. 
no better than a sort of full succulent Crabs. 1784 Co\m.R 
Task t. 122 The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere. 
1854 Hooker llimat. Jrnls. I. vi. 143 Both ripen austere and 
small fruits. 

f 2 . Of colour: Ding)’, sombre. (So in L.) Obs. 
1680 11 . More A/ocal.A/oc, 227 A Chrj' so P rasus *- aGemni 
of an austere colour. 

3. Harsh to the feelings generally; stern in man¬ 
ner or appearance; rigorous, judicially severe. 

1330 R. Brunse Citron. 54 pel dred |>e kyng folic sore, for 
he was fullc austere. 1382 Wvclif Luke xix. 21, I dredde 
thee, for thou art an austerne [1388 a stern] man .. 1 am 
an hausterne [1388 a stern) man. <*1425 Wyntodn Cron. 
v. ix. 664 Persccutiowne, Dat wis austere and fellowne. 1513 
Douglas sEneis x. xii. 59 NYyth astern fyry ene. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 3?t NYith drawin swordis and with 
austrun face. 1636 Bp. Hall Breath. Devout Soul (1851) 
192 O thou, who justly boldest thyself wronged wilh the 
style of an aus/ere Master. 1873 Browning Red Cott. 
Might'C. 248 They would be gentle, not austere, 
b. Stem in warfare, grim. 

1330 R. Bkunne Citron. 28 NVerrcd on Atbclstan with oste 
fulle austere, ibid. 263 J>e folk .. wer first auster and smerte. 
185Z Miss Yongk Cameos (1877) l.xxx.250 Simon, Count dc 
Mont fort, an austere warrior, 
t C. Irattsf. Hugged, forbidding. Obs. 

1686 Cotton Montaipie (1877) I. 75 Difficulties .. render 
it austere and inaccessible. 

4 . Severe in self-discipline or self-restraint, strin¬ 
gently moral, strict, abstiner.l. 
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c 1375 Wvcmf Semi. j. Sel. Wks. 1869 I. z An ypocrite 
bat snewidc him to the world l>o|*: austerne and clene. 1601 
Shars. Alls Welt iv. iii. 59 Which holy vndertaking with 
most austere sanctimonie,she accomplish!. 1772 Priesilev 
Sat. $ Rev. Retig. *1732) I. 319 John .. led a remarkably 
austere life. 1855 Si aca ulay Hist. Eng. xiii. 1 1 I.249 To these 
austere fanatics a holiday was an object of positive disgust. 
5 . Grave, sober, serious. 

1667 Milton P. L. tx. 272 Eve..With sweet austeer com¬ 
posure thus rcply'd. 1858 Ixjngf. M. Standtsh 31 Men in 
the middle of life, austere and grave in deportment. 

0 . Severely simple in style, unadorned ; without 
any luxury. 

1597 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. (1632) 390 This austere repast 
they took in the Kuening.^ 1795 Mason ('//. Mus. i. 47, I 
demand no austere solemnity of strain; but 1 would reject 
all levity of air. 1852 Convbkare & H. St. Paul\\%te) 
ix. 280 The austere comfort of an English jail. 

B. as sb. An austere substance. 

1760 Rutty Phil. Trans. LI. 471 Galls and other austere*. 

Auste*rely, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-\] In an 
austere manner; with harshness ; sternly, strictly, 
severely; grimly; rigorously, abstinently. 

C1375 Wvclik Serin. Sel. Wks. 1869 1 . 256 God shal seic, 
ausiernli; Of j?i mouJ> V juge bee. 1513 Douglas .Ends 
xii. vi. 121 Rycht austernly has he thrawin the brand. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 1 If 1 haue too austerely punish’d you. 
1799 S.Tu r n k r A ngto- Sax. < 18 28 ' 1 .391 A 1 fred a t fi rst rece 1 v ed 
them austerely. His manner was afterwards softened. 1858 
Dk Quincky Aittahwg.Sk. Wks. I. 134 My mother.. recoiled 
austerely from all direct communication with her servants. 
1865 Daily Tel. 28 Dec. 5/4 The back lanes of Genoa are 
full of austerely-gorgeous palaces. 

Auste'reness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] Austerity. 

1. Harshness or astringent sourness to the taste*. 
1676 Beal in Phil. Trans. XI. 585 An austerene* that 

must be allay’d .. with a little Sugar. 1751 Chambers Cyet. 
s.v. Austerity , Austerencss of taste. 

2 . Harshness, sternness, severity; severe self- 
discipline, moral strictness. 

1579 Tom son Calvin's Serm. Tim. 392 2 S. Paul con¬ 
demned them that through austernessc of life .. scrued 
God. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 372 If an indifferent 
and unridiculous object could draw his habituall austerenesse 
unto a smile. 1829 J. II. Newman in Spurgeon Trcas. Dav. 
Ps. cxix. 75, I saw thy face In kind austerencss clad. 

Austerity (pste'riti). Forms: 4 austeritd, 
austernete, 7 austeritie, 7- austerity, [a. OF. 
an sterile (14th c. in Littre), ad. late L. austerildtem 
(cf. Gr. av'jTfjpoTTjs), f. austerus Austere : see -ity.] 

1. Harshness to the taste, astringent sourness. 

1634 T. Johnson tr. Parry's Chirnrg. xxvi. vii. t1678' 632 

Acerbity and austerity. 1676 Beal in Phil. Trans. XI. ^85 
A wild black Plum., of no harsh or unpleasant austerity. 
1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 80 Sage .. has an Austerity upon 
the Palate. 

2. Harshness to the feelings; stern, rigorous, 
or severe treatment or demeanour; judicial severity. 

1340 H ampolf. Pr. Const'. 5376 pc gret austcrile, pat CrNt 
sal shew pat day. c 1380 Wyclip De Papa Wks. (1880) 471 
Seculer prinsis shulden teche to drede god by austernete 
and worldly drede. 1579 E. K. in Spenst r s Sheph. Cal. Feb. 
Class., Dismayed at the grimnes and austeritie of his count en- 
aunce. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. (17361 532 lie gave 
presence.. with such austeritie, that no man durst presume 
to spit or cough in his sight. 1775 Burke Sp. Cone. A liter. 
Wks. 1S42 I. z8i Notwithstanding the austerity uf the Chair, 
b. trunsf Rigour ; nigged sternness, arch. 

1713 Land. <y Count. Brewer 11. (1743) 149 Before the Aus¬ 
terity of the Winter renders such a damp watery Place too 
chilly. 1817 Byron Manfred 111. iv. 33 Which soften'd down 
the hoar austerity Of rugged desolation. 

3 . Severe self-disciptine or self-restraint; moral 
strictness, rigorous ahstinence, asceticistp. 

*590 Siiaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 90 Or on Dianaes Altar to pro¬ 
test For aie, austerity, and single life. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. 11. iii. 1 . 271 The Monks.. whose primitive over- 
Austerity in Abstinence was'turned now- into Self-sufficiency. 
1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 141 r 6 To dissipate the gloom of 
collegiate austerity. 18^6 Mrs. Stowe Died, xxvii. 11 . 274 
The rigid austerity of his life, 
b. esp. in pi. Severely abstinent or ascetic practices. 
1664 H. More Myst. Into, xviii. 60 Several other Anti- 
Christian Austerities. 1739 Wesley Wks. (1872) I. 178 By- 
holiness meaning, not fasting or bodily austerities. 1851 Sir 
J. Stephen Hist. France xvii. II. 174 The cell and the 
austerities of an anchorite. 

4 . Severe simplicity; lack of luxury or adornment. 

1875 Mrs. Charles in Sund. Mag. June 586 The very 

bareness and austerity-.. was to the Gothic soldiers a proof 
of hidden treasure. 1883 Co an in Harper's Mag. June 
125/2, 1 should restrict this austerity to the dyspeptics. 

1 Auste*rulous, a. Obs .“ y ff. L. austerul-us : 
see -Chous.] 1 Somewhat harsh. Bailey 1731. 

Austin (9‘stin), a. and sb. Also 4-6 Austyn(e, 
6-7 -en, 7 -ine. [Syncopated f. Airgustin, Airgstin. 
(No A oust in cited in OF.)] 

1 . = Augustinian. 

e 1384 Wyclif De Ecct. Sel. Wks. 1871 111 . 353 Austyns 
seicn pat pei weren many hundrid wynter bifore opere 
freris. >861 A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. igth C. 232 The church 
of the Austin Friars. 

t 2 . ‘ Doing Austins’: see quot. Obs. 
e 1812 Oxoniana 1 . 5 Some traces of thispraclice [disputa¬ 
tion es in Augustinensibns] still remain in the University- 
exercises, and the common phrase of scholars ‘doing 
Austins * has a direct allusion to it. 

f Au/stiner. Obs. Variant of prec. 

1466 Pnston Lett. 549 II. 270 Given to the Austeners at 
the chapter at Yarmouth. 

Austral (o stral), <1.; also 6 aws-, australl. 
Vol. L 


[ad. L. australis , f. Austcr south wind ; see -al 1 .] 
Belonging to the south, southern ; also, inlluunced 
by the south wind, warm and moist. Austral signs : 
the six signs of the zodiac from Libra to Pisces. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K. mil xxvi. (1405*459 Fysshe 
of that kynde that hyghle Austral aryse whan the .slerres 
that hyglit Pliades begynne la godoune. 1541 R. Com.anu 
City don's Quest. Cyrurg., An australl day, that is 10 say hole 
and moyste. 1635 lli vwoon Hierarch, ill. 185 If the Alls- 
trail home be any thing erected, it signified! a South wiiide. 
1881 Maxwell Electr. «y Magn. 11 . 19 Austral magnetism 
is the imaginary magnetic matter which prevails in the 
southern regions of the earth. 

Australasian (^stralui-Jkui), a. ai.d sb. [f. 
Australasia, ad. F. Australasie (f. b. australis 
southern 4- Asia) + -an ; given originally, by De 
Brosses, to one of his 3 d ivLions of ihe alleged Terra 
Australis: now used to inclntlc Australia and its nil- 
joining islands.] A. adj. Of or belonging to Austra¬ 
lasia. B. sb. A native or colonist of Australasia. 

[1756 De BroSses Hist. Xarig. attx Ter res A ust rates 
Pref. 2 La division de la terre uurstrale y eloit faite, relative- 
incut it ces trois ntevs, en Magellanique, l’olyn&ie, et Atis- 
tralasie. 1766 Cali, an her Terra Australis 1 .49 trand. De 
Brossesi The fust (division] in the Indian Ocean south of 
Asia, which for this reason we shall call Austratasia. \ 1802 

G. Siiaw /.oat. 111 . 506 1 )iher Australasian Snakes. 18x9 Svn. 
Smith Wks. 11867 I. 268 The Australasians grow corn. 

Australene ystriil/n). Client, [f. I.. austral-is 
Austral 4* -e.nk.] The chief constituent of Knglish 
turpentine-oils, prepared from the turpentine of 
Pimis australis, which turns the plane of polariza¬ 
tion to the right; also called austraterebenthene. 

1863 in Waits Diet. Ghent. V. 921. 

Australian (^tiv'dian), sb. and a. [ad. F. 

australien , f. L. australis , in 'Terra Australis 
‘southern land,’ the title given, from l6lhc., to the 
supposed continent and islands lying in the Great 
Soul hern Ocean, for which Australia was al length 
substituted (see Flinders, 1S14, t 'opage to Terra 
Australis, 1 . Introd. p. iii, fool-note. 1 With the 
gradual restriction of Terra Australis and ‘ Aus¬ 
tralia’ to New Holland see Penny Gvet. 1835 s.v.\ 
Australian has been similarly restricted.] 

A. sb. + 1 . A native of the Terra Australis , in¬ 
cluding Australasia, Polynesia, and ‘ Magellanica,’ 
Obs. An aboriginal native of. later, also, a 
colonist or resident in, the island-continent of Aus¬ 
tralia. 

1693 AVro Discin'. Terra lueogn. Austral. 163 It is cade 
la judge of the incomparability of the Australian* with ihe 
people of Europe. 1766 Callander terra Australts < l )< 
Browses* II. 280 One of the Australians, or natives of the 
Southern World, whom (iomievillc had brought into Fram e. 
1815 Ann. A 'eg. 54b Like mo>t Australians their leg-, did not 
bear the European projxortion to the si/e of 1 heir heads and 
bodies. 1880 Daily AV;<-.r 24 Nov. --h Mcrl>ert it syctn-* is 
an Australian, or al least has been living in Australia. 

B. aJj. ()l or belonging to Australia. 

1814 K. Brown in Flinders / 'oy. Terr. Austr. II. 5*5 Thu 
collection of Australian plants. 1839 Penny ( »v/, XIV. 303 
The Alfourou and Australian races. Mod. Projioseil < on- 
federation of the Australian colonies. 

Hence, Australioid (<pstiv>*li|Oid), a., also Aus 
traloid (^slraloitP, of the ethnological type of the 
aborigines of Australia. 

1864 Reader No. 103. 771 1 Australioid rather than Austra¬ 
lian. 1869 l.iTUiocK Preh. times xii. 378 The Australoid 
type contains all the inhabitants of Australia, and the native 
races of the Deccan. 1884 Sat. Rev. 26 July 11 3 Proving 
the existence uf Australioid blood in our veins. 

+ Au'stralize, v. ? Obs. rare~ l . [f. Austral 
4- ize.] To point southward. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. ii. 116861 44 Steel and 
Iron conveniently placed do Septcntrionate at one extream 
anti Austral ize at another. 1656 in Blount Ctossogr. 

t Au'Strian, a. Obs. rare [f. L Austr- 
(Aaster) south + -iax. (To be distinguished from 
A nst rian, of A ustria -Ger. Ocs terre ich Fa stern 
kingdom.)] Southern, austral. 

1638 Quarles Eleg. Lady Luckyn xiv, The Queen of light, 
Rob’d with full Glorie in her Austrian skies. 

Austrich, -idge, obs. forms of Ostrich. 

t Au’strine, a. Obs. [a. F. austr in (Cotgr.\ 

ad. L. ausfrtnns, f. Austkr.] Southern, austral. 

1635 HEYWOoo///Vrvzrr//, iii. 169 Under the feet of Aquar¬ 
ius, lieth the Great Austrine 1 printed Austriue] Kish. 

Austringer (^Strind.^aj). Falconry. Also 
astr-, ostr-. [Also spelt oslnnger, a corruption of 
earlier ostregier, ostreger, a. OF. ostruchicr, austnt- 
chier (aut racier, antoursier) late L. * an star- 
curitts , f. ansUtrcus, also austorius,oslonus, in OF. 
hostur, ostour, now autour, the goshawk. For cor¬ 
ruption of ostreger to ostringer, austringer, cf. 
messenger, passenger, porringer, etc.] A keeper of 
goshawks. See also Ostringer. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans bvb, They be calde Ostregeris that 
kepe Goshawky-s, or Tercellis. 1575 G. Turbervili.k Eat. 
conrie 63 Falconers and Ostregers. 1601 Shaks. A Us Well 
v. i. {Stage direction ) Enter a gentle astringcr. 1670-1717 
Blount Law Diet. s.v. Austurcus , We usually call a Foul - 
koner who keeps that kind of Hawks, an Ostringer. 1695 
KENNETT/ , /ir./D/<77. ix. 117 Sent beyond sea with the Kings 
Austringers and Falconers. 

Austromancy (^strimwnsi). [f. L. Austef 


south wind 4 Gr. yavrua divination : sec -mancy.] 
Divination from observation of the winds. 

1656 in Blount Gtossogr. 

Austrun, obs. form of Austere. 

Austucc, variant of Astuce, Obs., astuteness. 
Austure, obs. form of Austkr. 

Austyn, Ant, obs. ff. Austin, Aught. 
t Autae sthesy. Obs. [f. Gr. avr (o- self +a?< 7 - 
Orjats perception, sensation.] Self-consciousness. 

1642 II. Murk SongofSouh. 11. xxv, Autitslhe>y f h divided 
into lway. a 1652 J. Smi i h Set. Disc. viii. 387 To preserve an 
unhallowed auta;sllu."'y and feeling sense of themselves. 

t Auta ngelist. Ofor* [f. Gr. nu 7 « 77 «A-oY, 
f. uur o- self 4- «77fAos messenger.] ‘One who is his 
own .Messenger.’ Bailey 1742. 

Autantitypy («Jtanti tipi). [f. Gr. out o- >elf 
-l Antitypy.J * The positive notion of an insuper¬ 
able power in body of resisting compression ; ulti¬ 
mate or absolute incompressibility/ Sir \Y. llnmil- 
lon Dissert . in A'eitTs tl'hs. S.47. 

Autarch (y’tajk). [ad. Gr. avrapxos, f. nur(»»- 
sedf, by oneself, imlependently 4 - ap\bs ruler,] An 
absolute ruler; - Autocrat. 

1865 Daily let. 28 Feb. 4'4 I he- great autarJis of history. 
Autarchy y-lajki . [ad. Gr. avrupgla, i avrap- 
\os: see prec. and -V.] 

1 . Absolute sovereignty, despotism. 

1692 WasHiNuinN tr. Mitten's Del. Pop. Wks. 1738 1 . 467 
A certain < ha eminent, whnh he tails .111 Autarchy, ol which 
he makes God the only Judg. thd. 4' 8 That absolute and 
imaginary Right of Sovereignty, that Autarchy. 

2 . Self-go\eminent. 

1691 G. IL \title Autarchy or the Art of Self-Government. 

Autarchy - (m la-iki In 7-archie. 1 Belter 
•arky, or -areie.) [ad. Gr. uvrapicua, 1. aur<ip«-?/v 
self-sullieieiit, f. avr o- sell’4 CipKt-uv to suffice.] 
Sc If-sufficiency. 

1643 Max inns Enfolded 4 Autarchic* or selfe sufti< iem y. 
1863 D. Simon Deruer's Pers.L hristn. 111.66 I‘oth<. Kanli.01 
praetii. <i/aut:m.hy, ilie dogma of the 1 iudmari is mine* essar> 

Autenkid, ///. <?. Obs. [C orriqit f. autentik, or 
autentieati] Aulinniicaleil. 

t 1400 Apol. Loll. 15 Materis to be .. cunfennitl, canoni/id, 
autenkid. 

Autentik, -ycal, etc., obs. ff. At thkntic, etc. 
Auter e, -ir, -re, obs. forms of Altar. 
Autorgy, variant ol Auturgy. 
t Autexou’sious, a. Obs. rare-'. [f. Gr. 
avTt(ov<ri-o$( see next t -ors.] Fxtrcisiiig fiee-will. 

1678 C’udworiii Intel!. Syst. 220 As auiexotisious «.<r free- 
willed, they should have a power of determining themselves. 

+ Autexousy, obs. rare \ [ad. (ir. aurq- 
ovaia inde]K-ndent power, f. out o- (see Al’To- f 
i£ovijin power, authority.] Freewill. 

1678 (VimoKiu Intel/. .Syst. 55 Averting the to i>}l nmr, 
Aute\uiisic, or Liberty from Necessity. 

1 Authe nt. Mus. Obs In 6 autenta. [ad. 
med.L. aut h eitt-a, ail. Gr. avOlrr-ip : see Autme.n- 
tiu.] Authentic B 5. 

1597 Mori.i v Introd. Mus. Annot., To the autenla* they 
give more liberty of ascending then to the Plag.t- ..curry 
autenia may go a whole eight al>oue tlic linall key. 1609 
Doulanu Or nit It op. Mit rot. 13 An Anliphone is new ly found, 
which .. hath not the vising of ait Arnhem in the middle. 

Authentic (<}l>e-ntik), a. (and sb). Forms: \ 5 
auctentyke, 4 7 autentik e, 3 -yk, 5-6 -ieke f 
-yke, 6 attentik, awtentyke, 6 7 aut-, authen- 
tique, -ike, -ieke, 6-8 -ick, 6 authentic, [a. 
i >F. autcntiijue \ 3th e.\ ad. L. authen fn-us, a. Gr. 
Q.v0€VTtKo$ ‘of first-hand authority, original/ f. cti- 
Ocvria * original authority/ and avOtvT ?;v ‘one who 
does a thing himself, a principal, a master, an 
autocrat/ f.ouT o- self + Avrys cf. ovvii'rijs = ovr< { >- 
70V fellow-worker’. In 13th c. mis-spelt after L. 
aue/or ; in 16th assimilated to the orig. Greek. 
'File development of meaning is involved, and in¬ 
fluenced by med.L. and Fr.; senses 3 and 4 seem t<> 
combine the ideas of‘authoritative’ and ‘original.’] 
A. adj. 

11 . Of authority, authoritative (properly as 
possessing original or inherent authority, but also 
as duly authorized); entitled to obedience or re¬ 
spect. Obs. 

1340 Ha.mpole Pr. Couse. 7116 Saint Austyn.. Whase 
wordes cr auctentyke. 1382 Wvclif Isa. Frol., No gooMtli 
vndurstondyng is autentik, no hut it be groundid in the text 
opynli. a 1420 Occleve De Reg. Priuc. 125 The bible, 
Whiehe is a booke autentyke and credible. 1595 Chapman 
Bang. Sence{ 1639) 31 Let autenliqne Reason be our guide. 
1630 Naunton Eragm. Reg. (Arb.) 62 We have an authen- 
tiijue Rule to decide the doubt. 1682 Norris Hierocles 20 
To esteem their Sentences as authcntick as Laws. 1724 
Swift Drapiers Lett. Wks. 1755 v - *°5 Some short plain 
aulhentick tract might be published for the information 
both of petty and grand-juries. 1849 Fitzgkralo tr. Whit¬ 
aker’ s Disput. 332'l'hat is called authentic, which is sufficient 
to itself, which commends, sustains, proves itself, and hath 
credit and authority from itself, r 
+ b. of persons. Obs. 

1523 Lc>. Berners Froiss. l.ccccxxvu. 749 One of the moo*t 
autentyke men of the court of parlyment. 1710 Prideaux 
Orig. Tithesiix. 160 Doth not appear in any Authentic writer. 
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+ 2 . Legally valid, having legal force. Obs. 

1401 Pol. Poems (18591 11. 80 Of her lettris and of her 
sele, if autentike thei weren. 1466 Poston Lett. 554 II. 
284 Divers old deeds, some without date, insealed under 
autcnticke scales.^ 167* Fi.avel Pount. Life\\. 15 What is 
done by Commission is Authentic!:. 1723 Sheffield iDk. 
Buckhm.) Wks. 11753! 1 . tjo Under the broad authentic seal 
of heav'n. 

+b. Of persons : Legally or duly qualified, author¬ 
ized, licensed. Obs. 

< 1450 Hf.nryson A/or. Fob. 35 Hec Is Autentike and a man 
of age, And hes great practicke of the Chancellarie. 1540 
Act 32 Hen. /’///, x.xv, With the approbations and testi¬ 
monies of fowre sundrie noiaries autentique thervnto sub- 
scribed. x6ox Shaks. A P's lie// 11. iii. 14 (>f all the learned 
and authenticke fellowes. 1610 B. Jon’son* Alch. 11. iii, Why, 
h‘is the most autentique dealer l'these commadities ! 

3 . Kntitled to acceptance or belief, as being in 
accortlance with fact, or as stating fact; reliable, 
trustworthy, of established credit. (The prevailing 
sense; often used in contradistinction to genuine, 
csp. by writers on Christian K\ idcnccs, while others 
identify * authentic * and ‘genuine.’ See sense 6.) 

1369 C iiac< fr FI. Due hes sc 1086 'though her stories he 
auiciiiikc, 1485 Ca xvos Treviso's Hidden iv. xxvii. 11527' 
174 This isfomidcn innocronyele that isauctentyke. 1532 3 
Act 2 4 Hen. 1 '///, xii, liy diuers sondrie olde autentike his¬ 
tories, and cron ides it is manifestlie declared and expressed. 
1735 Somerville: Chose 11. 125 If some stanch Hound, 
with his authentick Voice Avow llie recent ‘t rail. 1739 
Chkstfkf. Lett. 35 I. 117 Authentic means true : some¬ 
thing that may be depended upon, as coming from good 
authority. 1796 lit*. Watson . ipol. Fibtc it. 183 A genuine 
book is that which was written by the person whose name 
it hears as the author of it. An authentic book is that which 
relates matters of fact as they really happened. 1858 H w\- 
TiniKNK hr. *v //. Jruls. II. >78 Some portrait .. reckoned 
authentic, which the early painters followed, 
b. of persons or agents . 

1561 T. Nor i on tr. Cop'in's hist. 111. 327 To discredit so 
many aut hen tike witnesses. 1638 Scckung Agianro 1 .piI. 
110461 59 When an authentiqtie wateli is slicwn. Kadi man 
wimles up and rectifies his own. < 1645 IIoui.i.l Lett. 
116501 1 . 375 Some of the authentii kest annalists. 1797 
Holckoi i tr. St at bergs Trav. IN', xci. .ed. ? 5 lie is an 
authentic w riler. 

+ 4 . Original, first-hand, prototypical; as opposed 
to copied. Obs. 

1581 Lamrvrdf F.iren. m. iv. 15881 370 According to ttie 
Original I ami Autentique Records. 1610 Hi*, (.'arm ms 
Jurist/. 72 They would send lor the autentike copies of the 
Niceii Collin ell. 1667 Mil .ton 1^.719 On him who 

had stole Juves authentic tire. 1728 Newiox C/nonot. 

,'l mended v i. 3O9 t he Inrok .. was originally copied from 
Authentic writings 1822 S. Roi.f.ks Italy, Ltoreme 16 To 
steal a spark from thi.ir autheilti* lire. 

5 . Real, actual,‘genuine.’ ^Opposed to imagi¬ 
nary, pretended.) arch. 

1490 Ca\ton Eneydos vii. 12 To be Hosed and enuyronned 
uyth wallis autentyke. 1664 Puwir L ip. Philos. 111. 188 
An Authentick discouragement to the promotion uf die Arts 
and S< iences. <11704 T. Brown F.pigr. Wks. 1730 I. 128 
Well might the sage philosophers of oh! Their just ling 
atoms for authentic hold. 1845 C*\Kl.vu: Cronr.vetl < *871) 

1 . 66 A faint, authentic twilight. 

6. Really proceeding from its reputed source nr 
author: of undisputed origin, genuine. Opposed 
to counterfeitforged, apocryphal. Cf. nole, sense /,H j 

1790 I’ai.i v //or. Paul. 1. i, 1 believe the letters authemic, | 
and the narration in the main 10 l>e true. 1824 Dunns /./hr. j 
< 'amp. 27 K\ cry authentic piece from the pens of Tyndal anil 
Coverdale. 1880 Doily A<*n»r r6 Dec. 5/3 Authentic docu¬ 
ments artfully falsified. 

t 7 . belonging to himself, own, proper. Obs. 

1596 Chapman Iliad vm, 74 Then Nestor cut the gears 
With his new-drawn authentic sword. 1649 Milton Nikon. 
xxviii. [For justice| to put her own authentic sword into the 
hands of an unjust and wicked man. 

t 8. Acting of itself, self-originalcd, automatic. 

1765 Tucker Lt. Xat. I. 545The sponlaneousor authentic 
motions of clock-work. 

9 . jJ fits. Of ecclesiastical modes: Having their 
sounds comprised within an octave from the final 
(For this application, see Grove Diet. Mns. L 105.’I 

1730 Pkpuscii Harmony x. 80 One of the Parts is in the 
Authentick, and the Other in the Plagal Mode of the Key 
we compose in. a 1789 Burney Hist. Mus. 11 . ii. 81 Guido 
uses the terms authentic and plagal for the modes. 1873 
Banister Mustek 128The Perfect (formerly termed Authen¬ 
tic) Cadence, or Full Close, consists of the Major Triad on 
the Dominant, followed by the Triad on the Tonic. 

13 . sb. 

f 1 . An authoritative book or document Obs. 

1599 Thynne Animadv. 42 The proper signyficatione of 
‘autenticke’ is, 'a thinge ofauciorytye or credit allowed by 
menne of auctorytye, or the original! or fyrste archetypuin 
of any thinge/ 1602 Fulbeckf. Pandects 25 Scripture, the 
authentike of Religion, 
t 2 . An original (document). Obs. 

1599 [See in sense 1). 1608 2nd Pt. Def. Reas. Ref ns 

Subscr. 86 Which is to confounde the measure and the 
mesured.. the authentick, and some copie or notes taken 
out of it. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. 42 Principal! and In¬ 
terest, Autheuticks and Transcripts, arc all imbezzelled. 

3 . The Authcntics : title given to a collection of 
the New Constitutions of Justinian. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon.21 lustinians Nouells(which they 
cal! aut hen titles!. 1735 tr. Dupin's Reel. Hist, x-jth e. 1 .11. 
ii. 25 Frederick II. in the year 1220, made an Authentick 
which is inserted in the Justinian Code. 1744 Notes to Pecre 
Williams* Rep. (1826) 52 They are called Novels, because 
they are new laws; and Authenticks, because they arc trans¬ 
lated authentically from the Greek tongue. 


f 4 . One whose opinion is entitled to acceptance ; 
an authority. Obs. rare. 

1713 An i)i son Guard ion No. 1x5 No critick has ever.. been 
looked upon as an authentick, who did not shew by bis 
practice that he was a master of the theory. 

+ 5 . Mns. — Authentic mode; see A 9. Obs. 

1609 Holland Omit hop. MicroL 13 Whilest they discend 
from a Fift to the fina. 1 l Note, they are Authentickes. 

t Authentic, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. F. aut hen - 
tii/uc-r : see Authenticate.] tty.form of Authen¬ 
ticate (in passage cited, in sense 3 b). 

c 1595 Daniel Sonnets 52 Put I must sing of thee, and 
those fair eyes Authentic shall my verse in time to come. 

Authentical, a. arch. Forms: 6 autentycal, 
6-7 -ical, -icall, authenticate 6- authontical. 
[f. Authentic a. + -al 1 .] 

1 . — Authentic a. 1. 

1562 Pulleys’ Serenes p a, Cy the rules, and aulcnticall 
counsaill, of learned Phisicions. 1608 2nd Ft. Def. Reos. 
Refits. Subscr. 83 No scripture is Canonical but that which 
is Aulbenlical, and carrieth credit in it self and of it self, 
without dependance of any other writinge 1651 Hohues 
Lrriath. 11. xxvi. 143 The Authenticall Interpretation of Law 
is not that of writers. 1710 Pridkaux Orig. Tithes v. 258 
Published, and commanded to be observed as Authentical. 

b. 1537 l***/. < hr. Mon H iij b. In the writinges of any 
auteuticall doctour or auctour of the church. 1599 P. Juns»*n 
Fr. Mon out oj Hunt. iv. iii, Py the Judgment of the most 
authentical Physicians. 

2 . Authentic a. 2. 

c 1531 Pal. Rel. -y L. /Wins (18661 34 Py the autorite of my 
lorde of lomlon vndcr his Autentycal scale. 1615 T. Adams 
Lyconthr. 2*7 Having firsi martyr’d them, then held disputa¬ 
tion whether the act was authenticall. <i 1679 T. Goodwin 
li bs. 1861 l. 315 A formal, sure, legal, authentical interest. 

3 . = Authentic a. 3. 

1541 Barnes Il ls. > 1573 3-8/i Authenticall hy.stories doth 
make mention, that, etc. 1677 Hall /'rim. Orig. Man. 11. 
v ii. i 3 i A vigorous am! nutheiith al Tradition. 1716 I’. Ward 
/ ng ReJ. 247 Rome this Version does allow For most Authen¬ 
tic.d and True. 1861 W. M ill . \pplu. Pauth. t'rinc. led. 21 
175 In the most authentical copies now extant- 
b. 1553 87 1 i>xe ./. «y M. 1 1 1. 381 The testimony of any 
I authentical Writer, o 16x9 Fotiierby .llheom. t. iv. $ 1, 
More authenticall witnesses. 1666 I it.i.kr Hist.Co mb. 1x840! 
117 What authentical authors had attested the king's words. 

4 . •- Authentic a. 4. 

1586 Kerne lHas. Centric 136 The worde Marque, in that 
auteuticall tongue signified the Vttermost partes. 1594 
Hooker Fa/. Pel. 1. 1617'9 Thai haw ..is as it were an 
authenticall, or an origiuatl draught. 1638 Sanderson 21 
Serm. Ad. Aul. viii. >10741 121 The original record only is 
authentical and not the transcript, 1814 Cary Dante's 
Porad. x.xxiii. 51 Into the ray authentical Of sovran light. 

5 AUTHENTIC a. 5 . 

1609 P* J• *ns< iv Si/. II out. 111. ii, Shec is the nncly authen- 
I ti all courtier, that is n>»t naturally bred one, in iKe t ilie. 

6 . \uthkn nc a. 6 . 

1624 (Iaixkek Tr*in*u f 'St. 43 lie citetli these confessed 
counterfeits as nutheiuicalt Authors. 1845 Shaw Conf. 
Faith i. 1848 20 The Scriptures., have come down to us 
un. oi rupted, and are, therefore, authentical. 

7. Mns. Authentic < 7 . 9 . 

1597 Moki.i y /ntrod. Mns. Annot., Kucry song which 
about the beginning risclli a lift aboiie the iinall key, is of 
an auteuticall tune. 1609 Douland Ornithop. Micro/, ij 
A ll I he oclde tones are . 1 nt hen to o// f all the tuen /'/ago//. 

Authe ntically, adv. [f. prcc.4 -i.v-.] 

11. ilh authority, authoritatively; with legal 
valiility, in j^rojicr legal form. Obs. 

1577 G. H \kvi v Letterdk. 11884156 A former Composition 
solemely and autentically agreid upi>on. a 1652 J. Smith 
Set. /'fisc. \i. viii. 1821! 262 '1 'o-declare his mind authen¬ 
tically to them, and dictate what his truth was. 1757 
Hi rkk Abridgm. Fug. Hist. Wks. X. 286 Now for the 
first time authentically known by the name of England. 
1798 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. XXVJI.50X Its promises 
are more authentically proclaimed. 

2 . With evidence of truth or certainty, so as to ]>e 
accepted or relied upon ; credihly. 

1590 C. S. Right Re tig. 26 llow can they proue those 
counsels to he autentically true? 1681 in Somers’ Tracts II. 
125 When our Grievances shall be authentically proved. 
1767 Harrington in Phil. Trans. LV 1 I. 212, I was most 
authentically informed .. that several of them w ere caught. 
1883 Froude in Contemp. Rer. XI.IV. x A few pages will 
contain all that can be authentically learnt of.. Shakspcare. 

3 . Actually, genuinely, really. 

1658 Sir T. Prowne Card. Cyrus Wks. II. 524 Authen¬ 
tically differenced. 1840 Carlyle Heroes (1858) 252 All old 
Poems, Homer's and the rest, are authentically Songs. 1858 
— Fredl'. Ct. 1 .11. i. 49 An authentically noble human figure. 
a 1850 Rossetti Dante <$- Circ. I. 247 The possibility.. of 
these sonnets being authentically by Dante and Forese. 

t Authe nticalness. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] Authentical quality ; authenticity. 

1 . Authoritativeness, original authority. 

a x6$a J. Smith Set. Disc. vi. xiii. (1821) 295 'Htey might 
seem to weaken the authenticalness of the divine oracles. 
1655 Fuller Hist. Comb. 25 Although some copies and 
transcripts of them were reserved; yet..such carried not 
authenticalness with them. 

2 . - Authenticity 2. 

1637 Wixstani.EY Frig. Poets 147 These additions.. obtain 
not equal authenticalness with what was set forth by Mr. 
Cambden himself. 1725 Price's Week. Jrnl 6 Aug. 4 The 
Two following Stories.. For the Authenticalness of either I 
cannot answer. 

3. = Authenticity 3 . 

1667 Treaty in Magens Insurances (1755') IT. 523 Counter¬ 
signs .. whereby their Authenticalness may the better ap¬ 
pear, and that they may not in any wise be falsified. 1702 


Addison Dial. Medals (1751) 8 Descanting upon the rarity 
and authenticalness of the several pieces that lie before 
them, a 1859 L Hunt in A theme uni 7 July (1883^ 18 Mrs. 
lago asked me the other day about its authenticalness. 

Authenticate (yKntikrit), v. [f. meil.L. 
authcnticii-rc, authenticate, to make authentic, f. 
authcntic-us ; also in lt. aulcnticarc, Sp. autenliear, 
Fr. authentii/ner .] To make or prove authentic. 

1. trans. and rejl. To invest (a thing) with autho¬ 
rity; to render authoritative. 

a 1733 North Lives 11 . 339 They want antiquity to authen¬ 
ticate their ceremonies. 1768 Pi.ackstonk Comm. 1 .32 The 
Clementine constitutions.. were .. authenticated in 1317 by 
.. John XXI J. 1829 I. Taylor Fnihus. iv. (1867) 80 Chris¬ 
tianity authenticates the voice of conscience. 

2 . To give legal validity to ; to render valid, 
establish the validity of. 

1653 Xisseua 64 An Order from his Majesty, authenticated 
and sealed by his Kingly Seal. 1768 Plain stone Comm. 
1 . 323 A tax .. of service to the public in general, by authen¬ 
ticating instruments. 1817 Jas. Mill Frit. Indio 1. ii. (1840) 
1. 63 They recommended, as the best mode of authenticating 
the privilege, that it should be incorporated in a fresh renewal 
of their charter. 

3. To establish the title to credibility and accept¬ 
ance : a. of a statement, or b. of a reputed fact. 

a. 1654 Cokayne Dianea I. 15 Oleandro replied, he., 
could authenticate his Maximes by examples. 1664 Pow fr 
F.\p. Phi/os. 11. 135 To authenticate and make good his 
Hypothesis. 1856 Dove LogicChr. Faith 1. i. § 2. 63 If the 
conclusion is not authenticated by the real occurrence. 

b. 1662 II. SrrnnK hid. . Vector ti. 13 Those ways, which 
are authenticated by Physicians. 1778 Robertson Hist, 
.inter. II. v. 60 Were not all the circumstances of this 
extraordinary transaction authenticated by the most un¬ 
questionable evidence. 1823 Lamb F/io (»86o! 298 A room, 
which tradition authenticated to have been the same. 

4 To establish the claims of (anything) to a par¬ 
ticular character or authorship; to establish the 
genuineness of; to certify the authorship of. 

1852 l.i). Cock burn Jeffrey 1 . 285 We went through the 
whole work, authenticating all his papers. 1865 Groie 
/Vote I. iv. 155 Aristophanes authenticates., not merely the 
Leges, hut aKo the Lpinomis, and the Kpistolae. 

b. with sttbord. el. 

1860 Pi stY Min. l'roph. 335 The usual formula .. with 
which the prophets authenticated, thal they spake not of 
themselves, but by the Spirit of God. 

t Anthe'nticate, ppL a. Obs. rare [ad. 
L. authcnticat-us : see prec.] = Authenticated. 

1572 Scho/e House // om. 862 in 1 Led. F. P. P. 1 V. 138 The 
trueth is knowen, as in this case, Py holy writ autenticate. 

Authe nticated, ppl. a. [f. Authenticate 
1 + -ed.] Invested with authority, validity, correct¬ 

ness, truth, genuineness ; certified. 

1862 Dana Man. tieol. 605 Authenticated instances of this 
1 are wanting. 1874 Poi'i ell A rtns <5- Arm. ii. 10 Unfounded 
conjectures in place of authenticated facts. 

Authe nticating,///. a. [f. as prec. + -jng-.] 
That authenticates. 

1787 Kli’HISSTon Propriety , The alluring and authentic¬ 
ating picture drawn by the hand ovTruith. 1817 Pentham 
Ch. Fng.u 8i8> 1 ntrod. 218 Without anyaulhenticating date. 

Authentication (pfie ntikuvjon). [n. of action 
f. Authenticate : see -ation.] 

1. The action or process of authenticating. 

1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) 11 . 543 So numerous arc 
the writings .. that their authentication .. would occupy the 

1 greater part of his time. 1847 C. Aduison Contracts 1. i. 

5> 111883! U) The use of seals for the authentication of con- 
! tracts and writings. 1868 M. Pattison Acadan. Org. § 5. 308 
The interpretation and authentication of ancient documents. 

2. The condition of being authenticated. 

i860 Dickens Vuconnn. Trttv. xv. Politeness .. forbade 
my doubting them [ghost stories], and they acquired an air 
of authentication. 

Authenticator (oJ>e*ritikritar). [n. of agent 
f. Authenticate, on L. analogy.] lie who au¬ 
thenticates, who guarantees a thing as valid, true, 
or reliable. 

1862 J. Murphy Comm. Gen. ii. 8-14 That Moses was not 
merely the authenticator, but the composer of this .. docu¬ 
ment of Gene-sis. 

Authenticity (^fcntrsTti). Also 7 authen- 
tity. [f. Authentic <i. +-it v. Cf. mod .{'.authen¬ 
ticity.] The quality of being authentic, or entitled 
to acceptance, 

1 . as being authoritative or duly authorized. 

1657 Trapp Comm. Job i. 1 Sufiicientlyassertingtheautheii- 

tity and authority of this Hook. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. A 
It. Jrnts. 1 1.254 P rove d authenticity of his mission. 

2 . as being in accordance with fact, as being true 
in substance. 

1762 H. Walpole Cert tie's A need. Paint. (17861 1 .33 The 
portrait.. was rather a work of command and imagination 
than of authenticity. 1790 Boswell Johnson V. ix. 295 
Wlial I have preserved .. has the value of the most perfect 
authenticity. 1830 J. Poynuer in Academy 21 Oct. (1876) 
410/1 The value of the evidence must, of course, depend en¬ 
tirely on its authenticity. 1868 Freeman Norm. Com/. 
(1876) 11 . App. 663 The fact at once stamps its authenticity. 

3 . as being what it professes in origin or author¬ 
ship, as being genuine ; genuineness. 

1760 Hume in Four C. Eng. Lett. 243 With regard to the 
authenticity of these fragments ofour Highland poetry. 1790 
Paley Hor. Paul. 1. 3 As to the authenticity of the epistles, 
this argument.. is nearly conclusive. 1855 Milman Lot. 
Chr. (1864) IL IV. t. \71notc, Though not free from interpo¬ 
lation yet there seems no reason to doubt its authenticity. 











AUTHENTICITY, 


AUTHORITATIVELY, 


4 . as being-real, actual; reality. 

1851 Mariotti Italy in 1848, 116 A voucher for the an¬ 
them icily of deeds of wanton cruelty. 

■, tty some writers, especially on the Christian 
evidences, authenticity has been confined to sense 
and genuineness used in sense 3. 

t Authe nticly, adv. Ohs. For forms see 

Authentic a. [f. Authentic = AU¬ 

THENTICALLY. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 261/1 Saynt Aitslyn xheweth sui¬ 
te ntyckly in a Sermon. 154a Hen. VI 11 Hex tar. Scot a 198 
Rcgcstcrs and recordes iudicially and ntttcntii|uc 1 y made. 
1583 (folding Calvin on Pout. I’rcf. Kp. 1 As their writings 
do autentikely, fully, and .sufficiently, wiinesse. 1648 Fair¬ 
fax, etc. Remonstr. 32 Publikelyand an then tick I y avowed. 
1737 Wihston Josephus Antiq. Dissert, i, lie could learn 
no way so aulhenticly sis from this testimony. 

t Authe nticness. Ohs. [f. Autiikntic a. + 
-ness.] Autliemie rjuality ; authenticity. 

1 . Authoritativeuess,authority: Authenticity i. 

1629 Donne Ser/u. xxiv. 238 Another manner of credit and 

amhentnjuenevse then that which the Canonists speak of. 
1655 Guknali. Chr. in Ann. iii. <16691 286/2 Who will say 
that the Proclamatiuii of a Prince hath its aiuhviilickuess 
from the Filler it hangs on in the Market Cross? 

2 . — Authenticity 2, 3. 

1634 46 Row lfist. Kirk 11842) 479 Sundric old papers .. 
dial did veric much prove to the aiithenticknes of the old 
registers of the Kirk. 1695 Woodward Xnt. Hist. Earth in. 
ii. <1723) 180 The Ait then licki less of the Mnsaick Writings. 
1709 \V. Smith in Thorcsbys Corr. 11. 171 Who vouch for 
1 lie credit and authomicnos of dial which is usually called 
Chapcrnay’s Charter. 1743 M. Tomlinson Protest. Birthr. 
18 A diligent Search into the Aulhentickncss, Veracity, and 
Sense of the sacred Writings. 

Anther, -ir, obs. forms of Either. 

Authology, obs. form of Autouigw 
Author Forms: 4-6 autour, .|-7 

autor, 5 awtor, autere, 5 6 auetoure, -tore, 
notour, -tor, 5-7 auctour, -tor, 6auethour, 6 7 
auethor, 6-S authour, 6- author, [a. AF. au¬ 
tour —OY. autor f later auteur , ad. L. a tutor, agent- 
noun f. augcre to make to grow, originate, promote, 
increase. Already in 14th e. F., occasionally 
written aud- after L., which became the ordinary 
spelling in Eng. in 15—16th c., and was further 
corrupted to act from med.L. confusion of auctor 
and actor. The spelling auth - seems to have been 
at first a scribal variant of aut - (ef. rhetor , 
ret hour) in 15-16th c. F., and appeared in Eng. 
c 1550, lacing at first applied to the form auctour so 
as to make aud hour. It is impossible to say to 
what extent these factitious spellings affected the 
spoken word, or when the modern pronunciation 
was established.] 

1 . gat. The person who originates or gives exist¬ 
ence to anything: a. An /inventor, constructor, 
or founder. Now obs. of things material ; exc. as 
in b. 

c 1384 Wyclif Dc Eccl. ix, Set. IVks. 1871 III. 359 pis 
(lawe) mut passe alle opir sip pe auclor is pc beste. t 1386 
Chaucer Parson's Tale 808 The auctour Jt*. r. auctor, ac- 
tour, autcrel of matrinionye, that is Crist. 1447 Bokenham 
Seyntys Introd. 1 The efficyent cause is the auctour Wycli 
.. doth hys laljour To acomplyse the bcgnnne matere. 1576 
Lamiiakde Peramb. AV«/( 18261 297 One Robert Creuequer, 
the authour of the Castle. 1663 GERaiKR<A»wafr/Ctij a, 't he 
Author of the Piazza. 1699 Loud. Gaz. No. 3532/4 lAdvl. > 
The Author of the Rich Cordial called Nectar and Am hr os i.a, 
is Removed to Mr. Hugh Newmans. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. II *. 
xxix. (1857) 21* The Authour of our religion. 1865 Mill 
Liberty ii. 18/1 The authors and abettors of the rule. 

b. {of al/ y of nature, of the universe , etc.) The 
C reator. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 1016 But o pou loue, o autour 
of nature ! e 1400 A/ot. Loll. 44 Crist, autor of al ping. 
1508 V isiier IVks. 1. 198 Auctour and maker of all thynges. 
1714 Addison Sped. No. 571 r 7 The great Author of Na¬ 
ture. 1853 Robertson Scrm. Scr. hi. iv. 1872155 The h'athcr 
the Author of our being .. He is the Author of all life. _ 

c. lie who gives rise to or causes an action, 
event, circumstance, state, or condition of things. 

1413 Lvdg. Pylgr. Sotvle 1. xvii. 14 An open Iyer and autour 
of al falshede. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 11. v. (1838) 287 Auctore of 
pride is the fende; auctor of concupiscence of eyene is the 
worlde. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <j- CL It. vi. 138 The immediate 
Author of their variance. 1609 Skene Reg. Meij. 6 Ane 
lover, and ane auctor of peace. 1653 Holcroft Procopius 
1. 15 Authour of the mischiefs. 1865 Mill Liberty it. 16/1 
The authors of such splendid hcnchts. 1884 Chr. World 
5 June 417/1 The author of the Zulu war. 

f d. He who authorizes or instigates; the prompt¬ 
er or mover. Obs. 

1570 Ascha.m Scholem. iArb.>69 Som .. in Courte were au¬ 
thors that honest Citizens .. shoulde walche at euerie gale. 
1578 Timme Calvin on Gen. 159 Neither will I be the author 
to give liberty. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 435 The Gods .. 
for-fend, I should be Authour to dishonour you ! 1656 

Horpes Liberty^ etc. (1841) 214 Author, is he which owneth 
an action, or giveth a warrant to do it. 

2 . spec. +a. One who begets; a father, an an¬ 
cestor. Ohs. (exc. in Author of his being: cf. I c.) 

<1300 A'. Alls. 4519 My riches, and my tressours, And 
alle hath do myn autors. 1660 Bloome Archit. A b, Tus- 
1 anus who is reported to be the generall Author of the 
Germans. 1718 Port Iliad vt. 254 The honour’d author of 
my birth and name. 1823 Lamh Elia. Ser. I. i. (1865) 9 Old 
Waller Plumer (his reputed author). 1850 Thackeray Pen - 


571 

dcunis xxvii. (1863) 227 The author of her being, her perse¬ 
cuted murdered father. 

3 . esp. and ahsol. One who sets forth written 
statements; the composer or writer of a lrealise 
or book. (Now often used to include authoress.) 

i 1380 Wyclif IVks. (18801 267 holy writi be faK, i.erlis 
god autor per-of is faK. e 1385 Chaucer /.. G. W. 88 Of 
tiinnyc a geste As autonrys scyn. 1432 50 tr. Higdon 118651 
I.7 A tretys, excerpie of diverse laborer of auciorcs. 1509 
Barclay Shyp of Polys \ 1874* II. 26 The noble actor plinuis. 
1578 I. vie faotloctu 499 Whcrof both Turner and this 
Auethor do write. 1678 R. 1 .kmrange Saiga's Mar. To 
Reader, My Choice of die Authour, aud of tli«- Snbj<< 1. 
1726 Gay Publcs 1. x, No auihor ever spar’ll a brother; Wits 
are game-cocks to one another. 1771 Burke < orr, 118 n I. 
275, I am not the author of Junius, and .. I know not the 
author of that paper. 1818 Byron /»r//o 1 .v\ii» < hie hates an 
author that is all author, fellow > In foolscap uniforms turned 
up with ink. So very anxious, clever, line, and jealous. 1880 
Sat. Rer>. 20 Nov. 653 What size will the author’s writings 
attain when she gds beyond her studies? 

b. clliplically put lor: An author'* writings. 

1601 Shaks. I'wet. X. n. v. 175. I w ill reade politic ke An- 
thours. 1727 Swim To Earl (KtJ. Wks. 1755 111 . 11. 4 * 
Cheap’uing old authors on a stall. 1759 Robertson Hist. 
Siott. 1 . n. 141 Acquainted with the Greek and Roman 
authors. 1865 Sat. Rev. 5 Aug. t6S, 1 The 1 Mines of authors 
whom they never read. 

4 . The person on whose authority a statement 
is made ; an authority, an informal!!. (Usually 
with pass. pron. 4 my, his author.’) arch, or Ohs. 

<1384 Ch.w cek ft. haute 314 Non other auttour jr*. r. 
auctour, authour] a-lcgge 1 . <1440 Partouope 392 ’I hat 

ys french which ys myn auetoure. 1529 More Dynbgr 
88b, I wold sc a better author thcrof than Midi an hcre- 
tyquc as l.ullier. 1697 IDmi-ifk Voy.' 1729' 1 . 350 Mauds 
thalahmnd with Gold and Cloves If 1 may credit my Author 
Prince Jeoly, who w as born on 011c of them. 1784 Reid Let. 
in IVks. I. 63 2, I suspected that the gentleman w ho w as my 
author had given some colouring to this story. 

J- 5 . One who lias authority over others ; a di¬ 
rector. ruler, commander. Ohs. 

1382 Wvceif Gal. iv. 2 lie is under tulours aud actouris 
I?*, u. an lours; 1388 tuioris; Vulg. au> tor/bus.] 

6. allrib. and in Comb, Sec also Author-chaft. 

1711 SitAFn-sn. Charm. 1737' 1 . 214 To recommend thUnii- 
tbor-cliaractor to our future priiu.es. Ibid. 226 Wherever the 
author-practice and liberty of the pen has . prevail'd* 1830 
Lamb Corr. cxiii. 317 How cmnfortahle to author-rid‘folks. 
i860 Dickens Lett. * 1 SBt■ HI. 105 All through my-amhor 
life. 186$ Ahum. Mag. Dec. 156 Author-created viS^auts. 

t Author, V. Ohs. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . To be the author of an action ; to originate, 
cause, occasion. 

1596 Chafm \x Iliad t. 231 The last foul thing Thou c\er 
author'dst. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xn 1. Ixxviii. 11612 322 
A good God may not auethor noysome things. 1632 Sir J. 
Kliot in Four C. Eng. Lett. 65 The divine blessing .. which 
authors all the happiness we receive. 

2 . 'To be the author of a statement; to state, 
declare, say. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Lpit. (1612' 332 Brute is authored 
to haue arrined in this Hand .. in the year of the worlds ago 
2S35. 1632 M ass. & Fielu Fatal Dowry iv. ii, More of him 
I dare not author. 

tAu’thorage. Ohs. rare. [f. Author; cf. 
brokerage, etc.] - Authorship. 

1652 /•’. G rev tile's Life of Sidney Deck, Not pretending to 
the Authoragc. 

t Autho rament. Ohs. rare— x . [ad. E. anc- 
tordmenl-um, in med.L. autordmentum, f. a tutor- 
arc to bind, oblige, f. auctor in sense of * vendor.’] 
An obligation, binding provision, stipulation. 

1607 Sc hoi. Disc. agst. Aut it hr. 1. Contents 2, It sinnclh 
against a niaine authorament of the 2. command. 

t Arrthorative, a. Ohs. rare [f. med.L. 
auto rare, audordre, to be author, authorize: see 
-ative.] Of the nature of authority, authoritative. 

1645 Mod. Ansso. Prynnc's Reply 46 For any authorative 
jiower of jurisdiction that Synods .. have. 

Author-craft (g*paj|kroft). Skill as an author, 
or its exercise. 

1816 Scott Antiq. xiv, The mysteries of author-craft. 1824 
I Vest/u. Re?>. Jan. 223 High examples .. of this species of 
authorcraft. 1840 Carlyle Heroes ii. (18581 234 All art and 
authoremft are of small amount to that. 1851 Dixon //". 
Penn vii. (1872160 An attempt in author-craft which brought 
him into conflict with men. 

t Au’thorer. Ohs. rare- 1 , [f. Author v. + 
-EU 1 .] Originator, instigator. 

a 1556 Cranmer Wks. 11 .190 The anthorers and procurers 
of these seditions. 

Authoress (?‘|»6res). Korins: 5 auctouressc, 
6-7 auetr-, authresse, 8 authoiiress, 7- au¬ 
thoress. Also 5 auctoriee, 6 auctriee. [f. Author 
( in its successive forms) + -ess. Not in Fr. The 15- 
16th c. auctoriee, auetr ice, ad. L. aitdrix, -triecm, is 
strictly a distinct formation: see -trice.] A female 
author : a. an originator, causer; b. a leader; 

c. a mother, creatress; d. esp. a female literary 
composer. (Now used only when sex is purposely 
emphasized ; otherwise, in all the senses, and espe¬ 
cially the last, author is now used of both sexes.) 

a. 1494 Fabyan v. cxxvl 107 Brunechield, that had been 
auctoriee of so manyfold mischefes. i523,S7tf/«: Papers Hen. 
VIII, IV*. 87 The oonly auctriee of terme peax bitwene 
bothe realmes. 1612 Warner Alb. Eng. vn. xxxvi. 176 
Only thou art Auctresse of such ill. 1632 I. Hayward 
Erotnena 32 She was the authresse of all tnc mischiefe. 


*^45 J- Gfnomux] lunoe. j>( Truth Tri. 63 If all the errors 
. should be charged upon the way of Prcsbyterie, as the 
Authoresse anti Foundresse of them. 1718 Pore Iliad xxiv. 
970 Others cursed the authoress of their woe. 

b. 1583 S rA nyhurst A ends t. iArh.1 29 Of this valiant 
attempt a woommnn is authresse. 1654 Lake Orrery Far - 
then. (16761 532 The Authoress of shedding so much Blooil. 

C. t 1603 Chxpman Hind vi. 277 The great helm-mover 
thus received the auth'rcss of his kind : 4 My royal mother.' 
a 1779 Cook I 'ay. 11790 1 Y. 1491 Who, they say, is a female, 
and the supreme authoress of nature. 

d. *478 Caxion Pron. Crist, de Phan Coloph., Of these 
sayynges CrKtyne w;ts auctemessc. 1724 Swn 1 Corittua 
Wks. 1755 III, 11. J54 At twehc a wit and a ct«|iielte.. 
Turns aulh’ress, and is Cut UK for life. 1825 Son 111 v in 
(>. Res’, XXX 1 . 384 CjMin tliK, the authoress has been mis¬ 
informed. 1865 Reader 4 Mar. 254 The authoress has read 
a ileal and trn\died a deal. 

Authorial (yl 't ’-rial), t/.; also autorial. [f. 
Author ; after words from 1.. -orins : see -ori.m.. 
Autorial is a ftilile variation ; I., analogies would 
give atn foriali] Pertaining to nn author (of bonks). 

1796 Riison in EonrC. Fug. Lett. 346 A mass of error 
both typographical and authorial. 1816 Scoi 1 Antiq. xiv, 

I am .1 total stranger to anibori.il vanity. 111847 I -A. 
lewis Wks. 1864 HI. -48 The autorial merits of Mrs, 
Lewis. 1882 Athcn eum \ Apr. 1*5 2 There is a good deal 
to be said, after all, for the authorial 4 we.* 

Autho rially, mh. [I. prec. F-IA'-.] After 
the manlier nl nn auihor (of books'. 

1844 run t h Twins xxiii. 170, I was,authorially speaking, 
behind the door. 

t AuthO’rical, a. Ohs. [f. Author, after ora 
/orient, cle.; union I., analogies.] ()f or j >ei tain- 
irig to an author, or to one who is an authority. 

1564 B.U EDW IN Mor. Fhili'S. il’alfr.' v. 4 \\ Itii It they 
understand not, without s.»rue auilioricall direction. 1837 
. I thru.rum No. 303. 4 7 Mere uuthorkal backslidings. . 

f Autho-rielutc, v. Ohs. mre~ x . [Mor autho- 
ritatc (ef. incd.K. am tori tarc ); or f. L. t/are, aatuni. 
to give.] To attribute to an author, to father on. 

1652 l T Kiiun \ri Jewel Wks. 1834. 198 Anthoridaiiug this 
|proverb] on Paul, the lirst on Solomon, etc. 

Authoring, vhl.sh. [f. Aurimu v. + -i.vu L] 
Book-writing. 

1742 Fielding J. Andrews ii.i. Wks. 1784 V. 103 Initiated 
into the science of authoring. 

Au'thorish, a. rare *. [f. Author sb. 1 -ish j 
cf. amateurish.] Somewhat author-like. 

1825 1 .ami! in Pinal Mem, viii. 2-7 ^'et hath it an authorish 
twang about it. 

Authorism (o-J’nri/m). [f. as prec. + i>m.] 
The position or character of a writer of bonks. 

1761 11 . WaleoEK Corr. 11837 II. 90 He Jttiirkr| is a sen¬ 
sible man, but lias not worn otT his nuthurKm yet. 1805 
Miss Seward in Polwhclc Trad. >v Retail. 11826 II. 569 
His restless spirit and thirst of authorism. 1824 Miss 
Fkrrikr Let. in Party Xcws 29 Dec. >1881 2/2, I could not 
bear the fuss of authorism ! 

Authoritarian (^iT rile->*rian\ a. ami sb. [f. 
Authority + -arias ; cl. trinitarian.] 

A. ad/. Favourable to the principle of authority 
as opposed to that of individual freedom. 

1879 Daily AVnw 28 June 2/6 Men who are authori¬ 
tarian by nature, and cannot imagine that a country should 
be orderly save under a military despotism. 1882 Conternp. 
Rr7‘. Sept. 459 Communists of the ‘ Authoritarian * type. 

B. sb. One who supports the principle of au¬ 
thority. 

1883 Times 2 Jan. 3 1 [Gambctta] was accused ofbeing an 
authoritarian. 1884 Seeley in EutyiL Brit. XVII. 226/1 
A lo\cr of liberty, not an authoritarian. 

Authoritative (ykp rite'div), dr.; also 7 au¬ 
tor- [f. Authority : see -ative.] 

1 . Of authority, of the nature of authority, exer¬ 
cising or assuming power ; imperative, dictatorial, 
commanding. 

1605 Answ. Supp. Disc. Rom, Doc. 38 What authoritative 
Sermons to the Religious .. they vsed. 1659 Pfxhson 
Creed 117411 44 God’s authoritative or potestative power, 
a 1733 North Lives 111 . 132 He was diligent and in acting 
authoritative. 1749 Fielding Torn Jones 117751 11 L 160 
The first time Thwack urn ever wrote in this authoritative 
stile, a 1850 Rossetti Dante Cire, 11. *187.^264 Its au¬ 
thoritative minuteness in matters which ladies now-a-days 
would probably consider their ow n undisputed region. 

2 . Possessing due or acknowledged authority ; 
entitled to obedience or acceptance. 

1653 Gaudfn Hie rasp. To Reader 40 An authoritative 
ministry. 1664 H. Mori: Myst. tub/. 440 A number suffi¬ 
cient to constitute an Authoritative Church. 1833 1. Taylor 
haunt. \iii. 301 A written and authoritative canon of faith. 
1871 Markbv Etern. Law S42 note. Opinions which arc not 
in a forensic sense authoritative. 1880 Mu rhea 0 Gains 
Introd. 22 The authoritative edition is that of Mommsen. 

3 . Proceeding from a competent authority. 

1809 Cob bet i State Trials 1 .323 To all which both ofusdo 
give our authoritative decree and sanction. 1812 J. Henry 
Camp. agst. Quebec 54 No firing without authoritative per- 
mission. 1853 Marsden Early Purit. 265 An authorita¬ 
tive declaration of pardon. 

Authoritatively, ash. [f. prec. + -uy’-\] 
In an authoritative way or manner, with authority 
exercised or possessed ; on due or good authority. 

1621 Bp.Mountagu Diatribce 119’I’hey have had |todo\vith 
tithes] .. hut not either primarily or authoritatively. 1647 
pa-.ver 0/Keys ii. 6 Authoritatively he gave him the keyes. 
1808 Bentha.m Sc. RcJ. 7 An authoritatively reported ex¬ 
ample. 1855 Mil.man Lat. Chr. (18641 V. tx. viit. 452 note. 
The Council of Latcran .. fin>t authoritatively proclaimed 
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AUTHORIZED 


transu Instantiation. i860 Kwounv: Hist. Eng. V. x.xiv. 36 

Entitled to speak authoritatively. 

Authoritativeness (9J>priU*tivnes). [f. as 
prec. 4 - -ness.] The quality of being authoritative. 

1659 Cradock Kit mot. «y Pract. it. v. \1673l 39 The Majesty 
of the Style, the Authoritativeness, and Godlike manner of 
speaking. 1861 ( Iko. Ki.iot Si/as M. 58 That self-possession 
and autnoritativeness of voice ami carriage which I belonged 
to a man who thought of superiors as remote existences. 

Authority (gjyrfti, §-). Forms: 3-5 auto- 

rtte, 4-6 autoryte, 5-6 auctorite, -itee, 5 awto- 
ryte, 5-6 auctoryte, 5-7 autoritie, auctoritie, 

-ity, 6 auctorytye, -ety, awloritee, nucthoritie, 
-ytye, -ity, authorite, 6-7 authoritie, 6 X au¬ 
tority, 7 aucthorytie, 5- authority, [a. F. <7//- 
toritf, early ad. L. ami dr it as, -talent, l auctor : 
see Arriiou and -ITY. The Fr. was also spelt 
auctorite from 12th to 16th e., and authorite in 
16th, whence the successive Fug. forms.] 

I. Power to enforce obedience. 

1 . Power or right to enforce o!>cdiencc; moral 
or legal supremacy; the right to command, or 
give an ultimate decision. 

1393 (ImvbH Con/. 1 . 257 The pope .. Of his papall aucto- 
ritc Hath made and yove the detre. 1480 Paxton* Chron. 
Eng. ill. <1 520' 20; t 't hey chose another man the whiche 
sholde have more auctoryte .. and iheyrallcd hym dictator. 
1590 Hart. .Wise. Malh.i II. 176 He hath aucthoritie over 
ail kinges and princes. 1598 Bakhm Tit cor. IJ ’trrres rv. iv. 
r?3 Tln ir (Colours .. represent the authoritie Royal). 1603 
Siiaks. Mens./or M. n. ii. 118 Proud man, Drest in a little 
briefe authoritie,.. Plaics such phnuta-aique tricks before 
high heauen, As makes the Angc-U weepe. 1665 Boyle 
1 he as. Rejl. iv. xi. 11675' -33« I allow lawful Authority a 
Jurisdiction over my Actions, that I deny it over my 
< tpinions. a 1680 Buili-r A ’em. <17=^9' 1 . 251 Authority is a 
Disease and Cure, Which Men can neither want, nor well 
endure. 187a Rt skin Eagle's Xcst § 94 If ever you find 
yourselves set in positions of authority. 

b. Iti authority: in a position of power; in pos¬ 
session of power over others. 

r 1460 Kokh suit . ft’s. <Y Lint. (1714V 108 Men that | 
were iu gre-te Auctorite. 1551 6 Rojjisson tr. J fort's l'log. 

15 Nowe placed in auclhorytyc and called to honourc. 1611 
Htni.K /'nit*, xxiv. 2 When the righteous arc in authoritie, 
the people rejoyce. 1722 Skwi.l tr. I list, (guahers < 1795* 1 . 
Pref. 12 S|>eaking to persons in authority. 1878 Hopes 
Jesus x. 3ft 1 he people in authority. .would try to stop hint. 

2 . Derived or delegated power; conferred right 
or title; authorization. 

< The relation to sense 1 is seen in ‘by the ikingV autho¬ 
rity, by authority of the King.*) 
c *37£ Wyclh Serw. Sel. Wks. 1869 I. 56 Rcprovedc hint 
shnrplt hi autorite of God. c 1400 A Ml. Loll. 8 If he pro¬ 
nounce wibout autorite .. a^ennis pc lordis wille. 1483 
Rich. Ill in Kllis <>rig, Lett. ti. 40 I. 153 L’pon auctorite 
or commission yeven unto him. 1535 Cover dale Mark xi. 

28 Hy what auctorite dost thou these things, and who gaue 
the this auctorite. 1790 lit rke Er. Re?*. 6 To open a formal 
public correspondence .. without the express authority of 
the government under which l live. 1831 Carlyle .S 'art. 
Res. 111. vii, He carries in him an authority from God. 
b. with inf. Conferred right to do something. 

1535 Coverdale Ezra vii. 24 Ye shall hatte no auctorite to 
tequyre taxinge & enstome. 1559 Up. Scot in Strype Ann. 
Re/. 1 . App. vii. 13 By commission from him, prestes hathe 
aucthorytie to forgyve sin. 1719 Young Revenge tv. i. Am 
I not your wife? Have 1 not just authority to know That 
heart? 1855 Prescott Pht/igll Pref. 8, I also obtained the 
authority of Prince Metlerilicit to inspect the Archives of 
the Umpire. 1858 Ln. Si. Leonards Handy-bk. Frog. Late 
iv. 20 The authority to sell docs not include a power to re¬ 
ceive the purchase-money. 

3 . Those in authority; the body or persons ex¬ 
ercising power or command. (Formerly in sing. 

= Government; now usually abstract in sing., con¬ 
crete in //.; a Local Sanitary Authority or similar 
body is also spoken of as ‘the authority.’) 

1611 Bible t Fet. iii. 22 Angels, and authorities, and powers 
being made subiect vnto him. 165a Needham tr. Se hints 
Mare CL Ep. Ded. 1 The Supreme Autorihc of the Na¬ 
tion, the Parlantcnt of the Common.wealth of England. 
168a LcTTRrxt. Brief Ret. I. 233 Authority has thought 
fitt..to prosecute the offenders for the same. 1760 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Colt. Mass. Bay iii. 11765) 395 The au¬ 
thority treated him kindly, and sent him home. 1833 1. 
Taylor Faiiat. x. 456 The conduct of the authorities. 1859 
Mill Liberty 172 It is a proper office of public authority 
to guard against accidents. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xx. 
403 The Mozambique authorities. 1880 Sat. Rest. 25 Dec. 
809 The actual authorities of the Post Office. 

II. Power to influence action, opinion, belief. 

4 . Power to influence the conduct and actions of 
others; personal or practical influence. 

01387 Chaucer Mother 0/God 92 Syn thou art of swich 
auctoritee Lady pitious. 01449 Pkcock Regr. v. ix-531 
Hi}e in wisdom and in auctorite and in fame. 154a Brink- 
l ow Comgtaynt i. (1874^ 7 Them which heart- any auctoryte 
.. in thecowncel or Parlament. 1673 Lady's Call. 1. i. § 20 
Such an autority there is in vertue, that where ’tis eminent, 
‘tis apt to controle all loose desires. 1705 Addison Italy 
Ded., With your Ix>rdship’s Interest and Authority in Eng- 
land. 179a A need. IV. Pitt III. xliv. 202 It is your duty, 
my I-ords, as the grand hereditary council of the nation .. 
to feel your own weight and authority. 1818 60 Whatkly 
Commongl. Bk. (1864) 125 The person, body, or book, in 
favour of whose decisions there is a certain presumption, is 
said to have, so far, authority. 

5 . Power over, or title to influence, the opinions 
of others; authoritative opinion ; weight of judge¬ 
ment or opinion, intellectual influence. 


t 1386 Chaucer S<jr$. T. 474 Preued .. As wel hy werk as by 
Auctoritee. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 111. xii. 160 Good elerkes .. 
of grete auctoryte. a 1677 Barrow Serin. (1683) I I. viii. 

119 The auctority of the ancients doth more prevail with 
me. 1724 A. Col.I.t ns Cr. Chr. Relig. Pref. 18 Is there 
anything that .. stifles the light of truth, but autority? 
1794 Sullivan J ’inn A ’at. 11 . 231 The proper way of reason¬ 
ing from authority, that what seems true to some wise men, 
may upon that account be esteemed somewhat probable. 
1865 Mill Liberty ii. 21/2 lie is either led by authority, or 
adopts .. the side to which he feels most inclination. 

6. Power to inspire belief, title lo be believed ; 
authoritative statement ; weight of testimony. 
Sometimes weakened to : Authorship, testimony. 

1303 R. Bkunse Hamit. Syurte 1239 Seym Poule pat sagh 
Gixldys prytyte, He scyh yn hys autoryte A feyre ward v> 
for to save. 1494 Karyan 1. i. 8 Then if is fciumlc lyttll auc- 
toryte. 1586 T hynnk in Aninuuh*. Introd.73 Untill I may 
see good authoritie to disproove it. 1710 Pride a vx (*rig. 
Tit/us v. 253, 1 deny not Ingulph's autority to be good, but 
for his Cony there is his autority only. 1875 Scrivener 
Lect.Grk. Tost. 12, I have lieen recently informed on excel¬ 
lent authority. Mod. Do not accept news utt the authority 
of the evening papers. 

7 . 'Phe quotation or book acknowledged, or al¬ 
leged, to settle a question of opinion or give con¬ 
clusive testimony. 

1 1230 Amr. R. 78 hen ilke autoritc, . • stbal lieon vre 
strenefte. a^eitt dcollcs turnes. t'1386 Chaucer Ere res 
Frol. 12 l.cle anotnrilcs, in Goddcs name. To pitching 
and tu scoles of clergie. a 1535 More Con/ut. Barnes vm. 
Wks. 77 /2 Hys fyrst authorite be these words of saynte 
Austyne 111 hys fyftielh sermon. 1608 Siiaks. Per. m. ii. 33 
By turning o’er authorities. 1706 Pope Lett. Wks. 1736 V. 

55 ‘To corroborate these observations by some great autho¬ 
rities .. in Tully and (Juiittilian. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
Pref. 6 Giving in detail the authorities for every statement. 

8. a. The person whose opinion or testimony 
is accepted ; the author of an accepted statement, 
b. One whose opinion on or u/on a subject is en¬ 
titled to be accepted ; an expert in anv question. 

1665 < b.AW ill Seegs. Set. 77 To confront such celebrated 
Authorities. 1855 Prescott Fhilig //. 1 . u. vi. 210 Histo¬ 
rians in a season of faction are not the best authorities, i860 
R. Williams Ess. «y Rev. 50 Egyptian authorities continue 
the reign of Metiepluhah later. 1867 A. J. Eli. is /•. E. , 
Promote. 1. iii. 65 Wallis is the great authority for the fully 
developed pronunciation of the XVI Ith century. 1871 
lii.M KiE Four Phases i. t A great utilitarian authority. 
Mott. Who, may I ask, is your authority for the statement? 
A. B. He is no authority 1 

9 . Comb., as authority-maker. 

1678 CunwoRTit In tell, Syst. t. v. 893 These justice-makers 
and authority-makers pretend to derive their factitious jus¬ 
tice from Part-, ami Covenants. 

Authorizable (9 )>6roi zab’l , a. Forms: 6 
autorysabyl, auctorizable. [In sense 1, a. OF. 
au e)torisable, or med.L. auetbri:dbi/is, f. a net on- 
zdre ; in sense 2, f. Authorizk + -.\blk.] 
ti- actively. Having the faculty of authorizing. 
1530 the tar. in Strype Reel. Mem. f. xvii. 131 From no 
power or consent aulorysabyl of any secular prince. 1590 
Sw in burn Testaments 48 1 he propertie of auctoritic, or 
auctori/able consent, ts to concniTe with the acte. 

2 . passively. Capable of being authorized. 

1877 M. Arnold Last Ess. Ch. 207 Authorlsable forms of 
burial service. 

Authorization [f. Ai’thor* 

izk: sec -ATIon. (Also in tnod.F.)] The con¬ 
ferment of legality ; formal warrant, or sanction. 

1610 Healey .V/. Ang. City 0/ God 63 Ordained by ..the 
authorization of the Chicfc Priest. 1827 Bentiiam Ration. 
E.'itt. Wks. 1843 VII. 484 Authorization does away ihc 
fraud: what is authorized is legalized. 1835 j. Harris Gt. 
Tea.hrr <18371 1 33 A mere adoption and authorization of 
pre-existing opinions. 1859 Mkrivale Rom. Ring, xlviii. 
V. 435 Without a special authorization from the chief. 
Authorize (9 , }'6raiz\ V. Forms: 4 autorize, 
-yse, 4 5 -ise, 4-6 auetorize, -yse, -ise, 6 aue- 
torish(e, -eisc, authoriss, -ish, aucthorishe, 7 
-izc, -iso, 6- authorise, -ize. [a. V. auiorise-r, in 
14-16th c. commonly auetoriser , also in 15-1 <>th c. 
aulhoriser , ad. med.L. auetorizarc, f. auctor author: 
see -ize. The phonetic history follows that of 
Author, auetorize being the usual form down to 
r 1 575. In if th c. accented auctor rise, which led 
to the form auctor risk after nourish, perish: sec 
“ISH -,] 

I. To authorize a thing. 

+ 1 . To set up as authoritative; to acknowledge 
as possessing final decisiveness. 0 b$. 

1401 Pol. Poents (1859) II. 80 Thou autorisest }our pride 
a^cnes his holi werkes. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serin, Pint. 
509/2 To the end the word of God may be authorized, and 
men know that we must he heard. 1620 Shelton QnLv. 

111 . xvii. 116 Let the Courtier .. authorize his Prince’s Court 
with Liveries. 

+ 2 . To give legal force to ; to make legally valid. 
1464 Eow. IV in Fasten Lett. 493 II. 165 Inactcd and 
ructorised in the parlement next noldcn. 1567 Dr ant 
Horace Egist. tt. i. Gj, Tables .. Deity»cd and auctorished 
by well knowne Romanes ten. 1644 Vi mi. Treat. Mon¬ 
archy iv. 27 Being authoritative, they authorize the In¬ 
strument, and give him an unresistance. 1692 Dryoi.n St. 
Enremonfs Ess. 87 New Titles to Authorize a new Power. 

3 . To give formal approval to ; to sanction, ap¬ 
prove, countenance. 

<•1383 Wyclie Set. Wks . (1871) 111 . 326 Crist and allc his 
scyntis .. autoriseden it. — Dc Rut. viii. ibid. 357 Whanne 


|>e pope auansih a shrewc, he autorisih his shrew id[ne>sc. 
1567 Drant Horace's Arte Poet. Aiij, Who hath to iudge, 
actorish, reule, All maner speache at will, c 1600 Siiaks. 
Soitn. xxxv, Authorizing thy trespas with compare. 1749 
Chkstkre. Lett. 211 II. 305 The Season in which Custom 
seems .. to authorise civil and harmless Lies under the name 
of compliments. 1865 Mill Liberty 15 The gentlest and 
most amiable of philosophers.. authorised the persecution 
of Christianity. 

b. Of things: To afford just ground for, justify. 

1603 Florio Montaigne <16341 525 The issue doth often 
aucthurizc a simple conduct. 1656 Cowley Davideis tv. 
Wks. 1710 11 . 460 If Human Strength might authorize a 
Boast, 1660 Dkyden Astr.ra Red. 178 Till some safe crisis 
authorise their skill. 1748 Anson toy. Introd., These rea¬ 
sons alone would authorize the insertion of those papers. 
1831 Scott Cast. Hang, i, Mure .. than the coldness of the 
weather seemed to authorise. 

f 4 . To vouch for the truth or reality of; lo 
confirm by one's authority. Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 167 This 1 finde eke of recorde, 
Which the cronique hath auctorizcd. 1489 Caxton Eaytes 
of A. hi. i. 169'Inc more that a werkc is witnessed., the 
more it is auctorysed and more auctentyke. 1605 Siiaks. 
Maeb. hi. tv. 66 A womans story, at a Winters fire, Author- 
i/d by her Grandam. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, tig. 75 
Multiplying obscurities in nature, and authorising hidden 
qualities that are false. 

II. To authorize a person. 

5 . To endow with authority, place in authority ; 
to commission. 

1494 Fabyan v. xcvii. 71 After that he of this Realme was 
attuorysyd fur kynge. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Matt. iii. 17 Did manyfcstly auclorysc his sonne. 1676 
Bu.lokar, Authorize , to put in authority, or give power 
unto. 1770 Junius Lett. xli. 216 Will you .. tell the world 
by what law .. you were authorized? RSec Authorized.] 
t b. To hold as an authority. Obs. rare. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 141 He had sic credens of 
the king, And wes with him auctoreist than so hie. 

t c. To accredit. Obs. rare. 

j 579 ITi.ke Con/ut. Sanders 536 Neither is the crcditc of 
such late writers sufficient to authorise them for such, 
fd. To patronize, countenance. Obs. rare. 

1713 Guardian No. 10 * 3 For this reason 1 shall authorise 
and support the gentleman. 

t6 rejl. a. To claim authority for oneself; to 
plume oneself, b. To found one’s authority u/ott. 

1581 Sidney He/. Focsic iArb.) 31 The Historian .. loden 
with oldc Mouse-eaten Records, authorising himselfe ifor 
the most part) vpon other histories, a 1586 — (J.l Making 
herself an impudent suitor, authorizing herself very much, 
with making us see, that all favour and power depended 
upon her. 

7 . To give legal or formal warrant to (a person) to 
do something ; to empower, j)ermit authoritatively. 

1571 Wills 4- Invent. A*. C. <18351 353> 1 appoint and auc- 
thorishe hym to call fur and receyue .. all suchc dehts. 1571 
Lu. Burleigh in Ellis Orig. Lett. t. 200 11 . 261 Wc will, »<: 
by warrant herof authoriss you to procede. 1660 R. Coke 
Ptnwr Subj. 249 'lo authorize any forreigne Prince to in* 
vade or annoy him or his Countries. 1796 Morse /4 /w>\ Grog. 

I. 148 His Majesty may authorize the governor to fix the 
time and place. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 551 A 
royal message authorising the Commons to elect another 
Speaker. 

b. Of things : To give satisfactory ground to. 

1794 Sullivan Vino Sat. 1 , Nothing whidh can authorise 
us to suppose it formed in the sea. 1843 Mill Logic lit. xxi. 

§ 3 Past experience of mortality authorizes us to infer both. 

Authorized (9*j'oraizd),///. a. [f. prec. +-kd.] 

1 . Possessed of authority, acknowledged as autho¬ 
ritative ; thoroughly established ; highly esteemed. 

e 1399 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 13 Cassodrc, whos writinge is 
auctorizcd, Scith. c 1534 Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (1846) 27 
Pontponius Lactus.. the mostc authorised of late writers. 
1784 J. Barry Lat. Art vi. (1848) 209 The most authorised 
and surest observations which have fallen in nty 1 way. 1810 
Coleridge Friend (i 85 s) 30 Received and authorized 
opinions. 

2 . Placed in {obs.) or endowed with authority. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour K vj, Knyghtcs auctorysed and 

renommed. 1613 Withers Abus. Stngt t. vi, More vile In 
men authoriz’d, than in those that be Borne to a lower for- 
t u ne or degree. 1648 M1 lton Ten tire Kings 235 The dragon 
gave to the beast his .. authority; which beast so authorized 
most cxiKTund to lie the tyrannical powers and kingdoms of 
the earth. Mod. The arrangement was made by your own 
authorized agent. 

3 . Legally or duly sanctioned or appointed, stu- 
thorized Version of the Bible: a popular appel¬ 
lation of the version of 1611. (The Great Bible 
1540, and Bishops ’ Bible (after 1572), actually bore 
on their titles ‘authorized and appointed,’ but that 
of 1611 has never claimed lo be ‘authorized.*) 

1480 Caxton Ovids Met. xv. iv, A cyte ryeh^and aucto. 
rysed 111 thy lynnge. 1538 Starkey Eng. 181 That hy no 
prerogatyfe he usurpe upon the pepul any authorysyd ty¬ 
ranny. 1794 Palky End. it. ii. (1817) 24 Authorized assu¬ 
rances of the reality of a future existence. 18*4 Dibdin 
Libr. Comg. 32 What is called our authorized version. 1879 
Ruskin Lett. Clergy 39 T his piece of authorized mockery. 

t An thorizeuient. Obs. [f. Authorize ; cf. 
mcd. L. aucldrizdmcntuini] Authorization. 

1594 J. King On Jonah (18641 45 Without aiithorisetncnt 
and confirmation from them. 

Authorizer ^ jowizaj). [f- as prec +-KU 1 .] 
One who authorizes (in various senses). 

1607 T. Sparke Persnas. Unity 63 The meaning either of 
the book or of the authorises thcrof. a 1619 Donne Biathau. 
11644) 2 ) A strong Authorizer, if not an Authour. 1681 11 . 
More E.rg. Daniel ii. 51 The Instigator or Authorizer of 
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AUTOCRATORIC. 


the War. 1861 A then# uni 29 June 861 They seem to have 
acicd as agents .. and reported back to their authorizers. 

Authorizing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -i.NGh] 
The giving of authority ; sanctioning. 

1523 4 Act 14-15 lien . v)ll. v t For the further authorising 
of the same Letters Patents. 1697 Let . Me mb. Pari. cone. 
Convoe. 41The authorizing of the Looks of Common Prayer. 

Authorizing, ///. a . [f. as prec. + -iM;2.] 
That authorizes. 

1881 Echo 28 Juoe 1/3 A copy of the authorising Acts may 
he inspected at the office. 

Authorless (p'Jiailes), a. [f. Author + -less.] 

1 . Without admitted author ; anonymous. 

1713 Guardian No. 133 The false aspersions some author¬ 
less tongues have laid upon me. 1869 Spectator 3 July 797 
After 1715 his works were apparently authorless* or issued 
under fictitious and assumed names. 

2 . Without originator ; uncreated. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 64 The Sankhyas .. 
would have it [the Veda] to be authorlcss. 

3 . Void of authors or writers. 

1879 Ik Wheatlk.y CntaL Med. Ckirurg. Soc. Libr. Prcf. 
13 A long interval of authorless years. 

Authorling (^Tajliq). [f. Author sb. r -mxil] 
A petty author; an insignificant writer. 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 836 A parcel of authorlings. 
1828 Q. Rev. XXXVII. 418 The surviving Grub-street au¬ 
thorling, 1850 Whipple Ess. <V Rer*. icd. 3' 11 . 89 Weak 
manikins and dapper authorlings who mistake indigestion 
for inspiration. 

Authorly (§ Joili), a. [f. Author sb. + -ly* ; 
cf. fatherly .J Proper to authors, authorial. 

1784 Cowper Let. Unwin x Nov. |K.) He keeps his own 
authorly secrets. 1834 Gen. P. Thompson E.tcn . 11842* 111 . 
90 The authorly rule .. appears to be to insert the possible 
inn vim urn of stops. 

Authorship (§-|x>jJip). [f. Author sb. + -ship.] 

1 . Occupation or career as a writer of books. 

1710 SiiAKTKsn. Ckarne. 1870! I. 347 Patentees, with a 

sole commission of Authorship. 1771 Smoi.i.ktt Humph. 
CL 11815* 148, I saw none of the outward signs of author¬ 
ship. 18x7 Coleridge l*tog. Lit. 113 The profession of 
literature, or, to speak more plainly, the irade of authorship. 
1857 IL Reed Led. Brit. Poets v. 160 *l’he term of his 
authorship belongs .. to the time of Queen Klizabeth. 

2 . The dignity or personality of an author ; cf. 
lordship. 

1782 Cowper Lett. 21 Nov., My authorship Is undoubtedly 
pleased wheo 1 hear that they are approved. 1853 Tupper 
Heart .wi. 155 Such .. was not my authorship’s intention. 

3 . Literary origin or origination (of a writing . 

1825 Lt>. CVkkkukn Mem. 318 To deny his authorship of 
them. 1831 Brewster Xeioton 11835 II. xv. 75 A question 
..respecting the authorship of the review. 1834 H. X. 
Coleridge (irk. Poets 284 To doubt the individual author¬ 
ship of the Iliad. 1870 Echo 11 Nov., To hunt for a correct 
solution of the authorship of Junius. 

4 . gen. Origination or instigation of an action, 
stale of affairs, etc. Cf. Author 1. 

1884/. eeds Merc. 24 Oct. 4 I4 He did not.. expressly charge 
|him|.. with the authorship of the riots at Aston Park. 

t Au'thrix. [Cf. L. audrix.] - Authokk.sk. 

1650 Ciiaki.kton Paradoxes 74 A ccrtaine Natural! sensa¬ 
tion, the immediate Authrix of all sympathy. 

Autly, variant of Auuhtly a. Ohs. worthy. 

II Auto (uu*t< 0 - [Sp. and Pg.L. adu-s act.] 

1 . A play. Cf. Act sb. 7. 

1779 II. Swinburne Trav. Spain iii.9 Autosam! myslerios 
are prohibited on the theatres of Madrid. 1848 Mrs. J ame¬ 
son Sacr. 4- Leg. Art *1850)339 Calderon founded on it one 
of his finest autos, the ‘Magico Prodigioso.’ 

2 . for Auto-da-fe. Cf. Act sb. 9. 

1727 41 Chambers Cyct. s. v. Act , They usually contrive 
the Auto to fall on some great festival. 1823 Bvron Age 
Bronze vii, The faith’s red ‘auto/ fed with human fuel. 

Auto- (9I0), repr. Gr, avrv- ‘self, ones own, 
by oneself, indepcndent-ly,’ combining form of 
avrbs self. Exceedingly common in Gr.; in L. 
only in a few words adopted from Gr, without 
analysis, as autochthones, autograph us, automat its ; 
more common in med.L.; and largely used in 
ihe mod. langs. In Eng., to a certain extent, 
a living clement, prefixablc to scientific terms 
denoting action or operation, whence occasionally 
to others, in combinations that are more or less 
nonce-words. 

Such are : auto-catalepsy, catalepsy self-pro¬ 
duced ; auto-coprophagous a., eating its own 
dung ; auto-criticism, criticism of oneself or one’s 
own works; auto-infection, self-infection ; auto- 
iufra-glottic a., of what is below one’s own glot¬ 
tis ; auto-inoculation, self-inoculation, whence 
auto-inoculnble a .; auto-laryngo scopy, ex¬ 
amination of one’s own larynx, whence auto- 
laryngosco pic a., auto-laryngo scopist; auto¬ 
portrait, a portrait drawn by any one of himself; 
auto-portraiture, portraiture of oneself; auto¬ 
prothesis, self-produced or spontaneous prothe¬ 
sis; auto psychology, psychological study of 
oneself. So auto-burglar , etc. 

1851 KiNGfci.i\ v I ’east Kpil., Unatlribntablc even 10 auto- 
catalepsy. 1880 Swinburne in Eortn. Rev. 7x9 Obscurity 
.. proper to such auto* oprophagous aoimals. 1884 Patl 
Mall G. 20 June 11/1 Aoolher literary curiosity is an auto- 
criticism of ‘Christie Johnstone* 1 by Clias. Readej. 1878 
T. Bryan i - Prod. Stag. 1. 135 Auto-infectionis not seen 


equally in all the sorts of infectious tumours. 1872 Cohen 
t)is. throat 45 A series of auto-infra-glottic examinations. 
1874 Van Buren Pis. Grin. Or*. 19 Auto-inoculation is 
the proper test. Ibid. Aulu-inoculable. 1870 A. Durham 
in Syst. Srtrg. IV'. 527 By Auto-laryngoscopy, or by the ex¬ 
amination of the Larynx of some living subject. 1872 
Cohen His. Throat 35 The practice of the auto-laryngo- 
scopist. X828 Edin. Res*. XLVIIl. 468 The auto-portrait 
they present. 1881 Times 2 Feb. 12/1 Dental antoprothesis 
with aurification. a 1850 Rossetti Haute -V (V?v. 1. • 1S74> i 
‘Fhc Vita Xu or-a * t he Autobiography or Auiopsychology 
of Dante’s youth*. 1884 Re.adk Singtehcort v, 105 No 
drunkard and auto-burglar to drain the wife’s purse. 

Autobiographal, a. rare. [Sue Alto-.] 
= Autobiographical. 

1845 I.D. CtMi’HKi.i. Chancellors *18571IV. \ci. 246 The fol¬ 
lowing autobiographal account of these occurrences. 

Autobiographer. [Sec Aut* - ] One who 

writes; ihe story of his own life. 

1829 C. Mathews Mem. IV. ii. 23 Mr. Rattle, Auto- 
biographer in Kmbryo. 1878 Ski.ley Stein III. 476 The 
praise of an autobiographer is to reveal what it is the \irtue 
of a man to keep secret. 

Autobiographic ly-ttfibai^grKrlik*,, a. [sec 
Auto-.] 

1 . Of the nature of autobiography. 

i8so Carlyle in . I theu.vum iS June* 1881*815 ; An e.\< >1 
lent good book, by far the best of the autobiographic kind 
l remember. 1870 f .own 1. Among my Uks. Ser. 11. (a873I 
2 6 The writings of J »ante .. are all .. autnhiographic. 

2 . Of the character of an autobiographer. 

1864 Reader 28 Apr. 512 1 Was he never.. autobiographic? 
Did he never make entries in .. a sort of diary? 

Au tobiogra phical, a. [See Aunt-.] 

1 . belonging to, connected with, autobiography. 

1831 Cxri.yle Sart. Res. n. ii. These Autobiographical 

times of ours. 1878 Seeley Stein 1 11 . 4-/7 For its autobio¬ 
graphical value, I translate ilu- substance of this Memoir. 

2. - Al'ToBloCK.U’Mlt’ I, 2 . 

1829 Genii. Mag. XCYII. 11. 52*1 An aiito-hingruphnal 
sketch of the life of a poet. 1880 I.. Sievhin Pope n i ii. i)-6 
Pope lakes advantage of the suggestions in Horace to be 
thoroughly autobiographical. 

Au tobiogra phically, ad?*, [f. prec. + i.v ] 
In the way or manner of autobiography. 

1864 in Wi rsi er. 1883 Sat. Re?•. ? > Dec. 8 9 Writing in 
the present tense and autobiographically. 

Autobiography yT^baiiggiafi, -l>i,gg-\ [1 
Auto-+ Hpr.rai’hv. Neither this nor any of its 
derivatives are in Todd iStS; only Autobiography 
in Craig 1*47.] The writing of one's own history; 
the story of one’s life written by himself. 

1809 S.k hi* v in Q. A\v. I. 283 This very amusing aiul 
unique specimen of autobiography. 1828 Cakimi Mi». 
11857' I. 154 What would wegive for stieli an Autobiography 
of Shakspeare. 1859 Ik l\m ei.i. < bv/. Xat. 252 < u-ologv as 
Sir C*. Lyell has s<> happily expressed it* is * the autobio¬ 
graphy of the earth.’ 

Autocarpous (Ol^kfvjp.-isNrt. Hot. [f. Gr. uuro- 
sclf + nap-nos fruit + -id’s.] * A fruit) Consisting 

of pericarp alone having no ndnatc parts.’ Gray, 
Autoca rpian a. preo. 1847 1 Craig. 

Autocephalous ptosefatas , a. [f. Or. nuro- 

Kt<pa\-os f. auro- independent-f «■<*/>«head + 
-ot s.] lit. Having a head or chief of its own. 
Of bishops and churches : Independent of archi- 
episcopal or patriarchal jurisdiction. 

1863 Neale Liturgiol. 289 Georgia had its own auto¬ 
cephalous metropolitan. 1881 G. Sixnox in. hade my -j Apr. 
237 Autocephalous churches like that nf Cyprus. 

Autochthon (ptgkjH’ui, -nnC. 1M. autoch¬ 
thons, or in L. form autochthones ylp k|vhi/z). 
[a. Gr. avTuxOcw sjmtng from that land itself, f. 
avrv (sec Apt*»A + \0ivr, \0ordy, earth, soil,] 

1 . lit. A human being sprung from the soil lie 
inhabits ; a ‘son of the soil.’ 

X646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ep. 274 There wa> therefore 
never any Autochthon, or man arising from ihe earth bin 
Adam. 1660 Ingelo Bentiv. amt Ur. 11. *1682* 83 I'l'hey] 
stipi>osc men to he Autochthones, Intelligent Mu-hrouus. 
1879 Jiveekries Wild Life in S. C. 147 lie loves the earth 
on which he walks like a true autochthon. 

2 . lienee in pi. The earliest known dwellers in 
any country ; original inhabitants, aborigines. 

1741 W.Miiu'KTON Dir. Legat. 11 . 28 They thought them¬ 
selves Autochthones. 1851 [». Wilson Preh. Ann. 11803* I. 
ix. 279 But for the evidence of history, the Nor.se population 
of Inc Orkneys would appear to he autochthones. 1858 
Gladstone Homer I. 203 Greek tradition .. placed the 1 'e- 
lasgians first in the Peloponnesus as autochthons. 

3. transf. andyfa, Original inhabitants or products. 

1837 Cami'bell To Sp. Patriots ii. Ve Arc worse than 

common fiends from Heaven that fell. The baser, ranker 
sprung. Autochthones of Hell! 1879 l.E Conie Idem. 
Geot. 553 The Pliocene Autochthones were destroyed. 

Autochthonal t§t^’k)Allah, a. [f. prec. + 
-AlJ.] Auloehthonie, autochthonous. 

1829 T. Peacock Misfort. Etphin 93 The autochthonal 
justice of our agrestic kakistocracy. 1869 F\kkak Earn. 
Speech iv. *1871* 117 These autochthonal peoples, 

Autochthonic (§tpk))p nik), a. [f. ns prec, + 
-ic.] Native to the soil, aboriginal, indigenous. 

1845 Ford Handble. Spain i. 52 The old autochthonic 
Iberians. x86o Aur. Thomson Outl. Lavs Th. 283 ’l’o con¬ 
sider both Greek and Indian philosophy as autochthonic. 

Autochthonism gtpk^niz’m). [f. as prec. 
+ - ism,] Hirth from the soil of a country, or 
aboriginal occupation of it. 


1857 Gladstone: O.vf. Ess. 43 Argolis and Arcadia., dis¬ 
puting with Athens the palm of autochihonisni. 

Auto chthonist. rare. [1. as prec. + -isr.] 
One who believes in the existence of autochthons. 

1879 He (puatrtfages' Hum. Spec. 185 No other part of 
the globe seems to justify, to such an extent, the opinions of 
autochthouists. 

Autochthonous (§tp-k fthias , a. [f, as prec. 

+ -ouk.] ArxocTrnm.xir. 

1805 W. Tavi.or ill . Inn. Rev. 11!. 309 If the F.liglLh have 
this great predile* tion for amochthonoiis bread ami hulicr. 
i860 Sat. Rev. X. 140 1 Most of them [the Red lndi;tiis| 
hidicve themselves to l«e autochthonous. 1879 Ik Tavloe 
Germ. Lit. 13 A native autochthonous German literature. 

b. transf. in Path. ; (see quol.' 

1876 tr. Wanner s Gen. Pathol. 189 An autochthonous or 
primitive thrombus is one which remains confined in die 
part in which it first arose, especially in tin- heart. 

Autochthouy (ylgkl’dni ). [f. n> prec. + -').] 

Autnchthonous eofxlition ; aboriginal occupation. 

1846 Grom Greece l. w. 1 . 14^' The fancy of one or a feu- 
great families hran< hing 0111 widely .. «a> mure popular 
than that <*f a distinct aiitochthony in ea> h of ihe -eparair: 
districts. 1879 / V PnatnfagCi Hum. Sp,\. 179 I lie par¬ 
tisans of the autochthouy of nations. 

• 'iron, for Autoitony ‘suicide.’ 

1652 l*kv» 11AR1 Jevd Wks..1834*21 ; P»y taking away the 
sword, hindred the desperate project of that autoc htliotiy. 

1 Au’tocide. Obs. rare [irreg. I \rn.-+ 
L. -cFda slnxer.] A sc!f-dc>ttoyei, a suicide. 

1635 Person Varieties in. 155 Such autoridc.s and .selfe 
miirtlierers. 

Autoclave (y t v kIu«vY [a. V. aittoihive. f. (ir. 

ai»T«- >ee M.df-r 1 ctar-us nail («*r) c/avis 

key; hence * a sell-faslening apparatus.*] A kind 
<*l I’lcneh stew-pan with a steam-tight lid. 

1880 Ukisnei 1. iii .Vr»i. Artsjrnt. 414 Sir «ug 1 ast-iron ves¬ 
sels, enamelled inside, and known as ‘auioi la\«.s.' 

Autocracy (ytp krasi . [a<l. Gr.eaTotfpirfm, it. 
of statu f. nvTOKpaTTjS : see At'T our AT. (_!. mod. 
F. autocratic.] 

11. Self-sustained or independent power, (tbs. 

1655 List range i'has. / 121 The king of K\\rd*n .. hail 
prospered in an aut"< race, a sc-lfsiibsisience,amt s<» needed 
m* parlii ipants .. in tlic hazard. ^1716 K * ill Serin. 
V 111, .>83 r.t [Thv Divine Will) moves n-»t by the octernal 
impulse .. of objei is, Imt del ermines itself by an absolute 
UIIPHTU* y. 1755 JoliNsoN, Antt*crasy % independent power. 

j* b. ()f slates : Possession ol the right ot sull- 
govermnufil, political independence ; — AiToN'An. 

1864 Wi t*su k cites Raki.ow. 

2. Absolute gonmmciit. 

1855 Al i rival* Rom. limp. \!\iii. \ . 41- C'aitis . . bad in¬ 
herited his autocracy. 1855 Mil man l.at. t hr. V. t\. 

\ iii jyfi t’nrejiining subjection under the religious .tutocr.n y 
of the Pc>pe. 

b. (rand. Controlling authority r»r indm-nce. 

1855 II. Si e\« eu Psychol. 11872 11. \ 11. ii.314 The tcst.ih. 
lislnueutof this aut iv. racy among t lie faculties, i860 I akrck 
Oris*. Lang. ii. 36 The autocracy of ]ihilosophic L-die-. 

3. Mc<i. 'I he controlling influence exetkd by 
nature or die vital principle on disease. 

1864 Wi us 1 kk cites i )t ngi ison. 

Autocrat [•*>. F- autocrat *, ad. Gr. 

uvToKptnr] s' ruling by oneself, absolute, l.uurn- see 
Auto-) + tf/Hiros, nplnc- might, power, authority; 
cf. KjKiTvs strong, cog 11 . w. Goth, hard us, ling, hard.] 
A monarch of nneontrollcd authority; an absoluie, 
irresponsible governor ; one who rules with undis¬ 
puted sway. s AntOirat of all the A'ussias, a title 
of the I'/ar.) 

1803 Southkv in Ann. Rer\ I. 89 An embassy sent by the 
Directory, »n‘ the Corsican autocrat. 1831 H. Susan: 
Sac. Slat. v. j 6 The Russian noble is alike a serf to his 
autocrat, ami an autocrat to his serf. 1853 I.yniii Self 
Imprtu'. \i. 149 The will is no autocrat t > have his bidding 
done at once. 1858 O. \V. Holmes • titles The Aiitocr.il of 
the Breakfast Table. 

Autocratic (yldkrx lik , a. [ad. Y. autoc/u- 
licftte , f. autocrate: >cc prec. and -ic.] Of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, an autocrat; Absolute 
in authority, despotic. 

1823 Byron Ouan x. xlix, The fair C/arina's autocratic 
crest. 1867 Pe arson Hist. Eng. 1 . 49 'The tax on salt 
was farmed out to almost auto* ratic contractors. 1878 
Ihisw. Svinii Carthage 177 Damilcar received the command 
with autocralic powers. 

Autocra tical, [I. as prec. + -Aid.] prec- 

x8ox l.D. CoHIIIMl R Diary <v Core. I, 390 The haughti¬ 
ness of the Autocratical F.mpirc. 1828 I.andor lmag. Com'. 
11846* I. 185 A sage, Uh> autocratical to he taught anything 
by sages of another class. 

Autocratically, adv. [(. prec. -i.y-.] In 
autocratic manner, absolutely, despotically. 

i860 Gosse Rom. Xat. Hist. 2 Regions whete lie reigns 
autocratically. 1875 Maim. Hist. Inst. iii. 86 Whether popu¬ 
larly or autocratically governed. 

Autocrator *Jtgkratpj). Wbs. [a. (ir. avrn- 
k pn t cep one’s own master, an absolute ruler.] 
= Ai?t*that and in earlier use). 

1789 96 Morse Atner. (dog. H. 88 The emperor, or atiUv 
crator if Russia. 1832 Austin Jnrispr. (1879) 1 . vi. 213 
That ourownkiog was monarch and autocrator in Hanover. 

t Autocrato ric, ( 1 . Obs. [ad.Gr. aiTOKparc - 
penos : see prec. and -le.] =* Autocratic. fAuto- 
crato’rlcal a. = prec. 

1678 Hist, tndulg. in t *«. I lickes Spir, Popery (1680) 74 I he 
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AUTOMATIC. 


AUTOCRATRESS. 

Autocralorick .. Power of making l^ws. 1659 Pearson 
treat (1741) 297 The Father, Son, and Iloly Ghost.. 
ha V e the sanie auiocratorical power. 1769 W. Jackson in 
Mouth . i\a>. a 1 , 11 . 171 I heir .. autocratorical automatons 
author. 

t Auto-cratress. Oh. rare [fern, of 
Authoratoii : sec -kss.] A female autocrat. 

1762 Ann. Reg. 227/2 We Catharine II .. autocratress of 
all the Kussias. 

t Auto'cratrice. Oh. rare. [a. F. autocra- 
tria\ ad. autocratrix: see next.] = prec. 

1767 Cuesthre. Lett. 410 IV. 251, I do not think that the 
.Autocratrice of all the Rnssias will be trifled with. 

Antocratrix (ptfkriltriks.. [Latinized femi¬ 
nine of Autocrator, assumed as a title by Catha¬ 
rine II of Russia.] A female autocrat; the title of 
the empresses of Russia ruling in their own right. 

176a Gen ft. Mag. 382 Autocratrix of all the Russia*. 1844 
Jeierey L out rib. Edit*. AVr*. 1 . 375 ‘I'he celebrated Auto- 
cratrix, Catherine 11. 

Autocratshi:p. [-See -ship.] Position as an 
autocrat; autocracy. 1864 in Webster. 

I! Auto-da-fe, -de-fe (au*t0,daif< 7, \ dfifc'-*;. 

1 'lural autos-da-f^; improperly auto-da-fes. [The 
former, Rg. (also used in Fr. ; the latter, Sp. (1 'g. 
da of the, Sp. tie of) =*judicial sentence or act of 
.the faith. Cf. Act sh. 9 (The Portuguese form 
was lirst known in England.)] 

1 . A judicial * act ’ or sentence of the Inquisition. 

1723 Loud. Las. No. 6207 1 There will be an Auto da Fc 
in the Church of the Monastery of St. Dominick (in Lisbon l. 
1817 P.yron Juan 1. xxxii. note Wk*. 1846' 594 2 Little less 
than an auto-da-fe was anticipated. 

2 . The execution of a sentence of the Inquisition; 
<*'/. the public burning of a heretic. 

1727 41 Chambers Cycl., Act of Faith, Auto da fe .. a 
solemn day held by the inquisition, for the punishment of 
heretics, and the absolution of the innocent accused. 1771 
I* 1 .lecher Checks Wks. 17.75 11. 278 Papists call their 
hiirniuj of those whom they call heretics an auto de fr. 
1839 Kkigiitlev /list. Fug. |. 33* The Inquisition, with its 
horrible autos-da-fe. 1876 Han< koit Hist. V. S. II. xliii, 
57s busy in celebrating auto-da-fes and burning heretics. 

Autodidact (y ttfdidaskt [ad.Gr.auro&Satfru? 
self-taught.J One who is self-taught. 

(i 534 More On Passion Wks. 13SB '1 S.iynte Hicrome 
tc-armeththeym Autodidactons. .oftheniselucslearned.| 1748 
Lump. V. 270 This gentleman, .is supposed to l»e an 
autodidact. 1883 Flatkii*. Mag. Mar, 303 As a painter, 
Knssctti was essentially an autodidact. 

Autodynamic y t<?|dina‘mik), a. Physic:. 
[mod. f. Gr. ouro-Suna/i-os powerful in itself + -ic : 
cf. F. autodpuamh/uc.] Operating by its own 
power; esp. in Autodynamic elevator ; a machine 
for raising weights, worked by a falling column 
of water. 

Autofaeture. [Sec Auto-.] Self-making. 

1868 Daily Tel. 29 May, \ self-made man — so far as hu¬ 
manity is capable of autofaeture. 

Autogamy lytygami). Hot. [f. Gr. civto- self 
h— ya/da marriage ; cf. Gr. auroyayiQs willingly 
married.] Self-fertilization. Autogamic yt 0- 
garmik) a. } characterized bv, or lit for, autogamy. 

1880 Gray Hot. Texl-bk. \i. $4. 216 Autogamy, the ap¬ 
plication and action of a flower’s ]x)lk-n upon its own pistil. 
1881 Moore in Jrnl. Hot. X, 85 Small open [flowers] with 
a modification of the stigmas rendering them autogamic. 

Antogeneal n/al), ; erron. -ial. [f. 

Gr. «v'To-*yei'77s, -<s self-produced (see -ben* 1- 
-.u, 1 .] a. Self-begot ten, self-prod need. b. Pro¬ 
duced by oneself. 

1656 Block? Glossogr., Antogeneal, self-begot ten. 1864 
W. Harhy Wantin'sChnw. 1 . 63 Our author has not here 
constructed. .an autogenial version of the Prut d’lingleterre. 

Autogenic (yU’idjcnik), a. [f. as pree + -ic.] 

- Autocknous c. 

1875 Urk Diet. Arts 1 . 274 In Devonport dockyard, the 
autogenic process has been largely used. 

Autogenous (§tp , d.?i*nas), a. [f. Gr. avroyiv- 
77s (sec prec.) + -oi\s.] Self-produced, independent. 
Applied spec. a. in Phys. to parts of the skeleton 
developed from independent centres of ossification ; 
b. in Path, to lhe essential elements of morbid 
tissues; c. to a process of soldering in which the 
ends of metal arc themselves mcllcd, and so joined. 
Hence Autogcnously adv. 

1846 Owen in Brit. Assoc. Rep., Those parts, .usually de¬ 
veloped from distinct and independent centres, 1 have termed 
‘autogenous.’ i860 F. Gacton Vac. Tour 426 l.ct u> hope 
that a united Italy may develop., an autogenous form of 
social life. 1878 1 . Bryant Tract. Sing. 1. 102 Capable of 
secreting their own contents .. autogenous cysts, as Sir J. 
Paget calls them. 1879 Sros Workshop Fee., Autogenous 
Soldering, or burning together. 1883 J. IV. Queen’s Fleetr. 
Cat at. 16 A case of insulae, having a lid of the same mate¬ 
rial autogcnously soldered in. 

Autogeny, Autogony (yip’d^eni, -pgAni\ 

[f. Gr. au7-070/775, -701/09, self-produced : sec prec.] 

A inode of spontaneous generation ; (sec quot.). 

1875 Sen Mint Desc. Cf Dane. 320 Haeckel’s hypothesis of 
Autogony. 1876 tr. Haeckets Hist. Great. 1 . 339 In spon¬ 
taneous generation .. we must first distinguish two essen¬ 
tially different kinds, viz. autogeny and ptasmogeny. By 
autogeny we understand the origin of a most simple organic 
individual in an inorganic formative fluid. 

Au’togram. [Cf. telegram : after the intro¬ 


duction of this there was a rage for saying auto¬ 
gram , paragram, etc.] -Autograph. 

1881 C. IvOW e ibookseller s Cat at. No. 60. 3 An Autogratu 
of the Ayrshire Poet. 

Autograph (y’Wgraf), sh. (and a.). [ad. L 
autograph 1 tm , Gr. avroypatpoy, neut. used stibst.) 
of adj. avroypeupos written with one’s own hand, f. 
Qt>ro- by oneself +-7pafos writing, written. In 
17-iSth c. often in L. or Gr. form. Cf. F. auto¬ 
graphy adj. in Cotgr.] 

1. 1 hat which is written in a person’s own hand¬ 
writing ; the author’s own manuscript. 

1640 4 Sir S. D’F.wes in Rushw. /list. Colt. ni. 1692 1 . 
3tt Particulars..drawn out of the Autographs themselves. 
1659 Hr. a Eton Consul. Laundered 61 The autographa of 
the sacred Penmen, a 1733 North Exam. Pref. 14 Memoirs 
* -° r "hu-h he hath the Autographon. 1794 Sullivan / tew 
.\at. II 238 'I he Autograph, or original manuscript of the 
law. 1839 11 aei.am /list. Lit. in. hi. § 27 The letter is im¬ 
perfect, some sheets of the autograph having been lost, 
b. ahslr. A person’s own handwriting. 

1858 H aw in or m Jr. y It. ym is. I. 139 Poems of Tasso 
in his own autograph. 1868 Digty's l oy. Mcdit. Pref. 57 
Entirely in the autograph of Sir Kenelm. 

2 . A person’s own signature, I lence «//;•//#. 

1791 T817 I/Isru.li Cur. Lit. Ktlg.i 439 l he French 
editor, .has gi\en the autograph of her name. 1838 Du.ki ns 
Lett. 11880 1. 13 Left our autographs and read tlu.-se of other 
pc k 1861 S \i. \ 7 w. found Clock 117 The register be¬ 
comes an autograph-!>ook of.. illustrious signatures. 

3 . A copy pioduced by autography. 

1868 People $ Mag. Jan. 62 ditto Vegetable Autographs. 
B. adj. Written in the author's own hand¬ 
writing. 

1832 Coleridge ’table 7 . 164 Autograph copies of some 
of the apostles’ writings. 1878 Sumy Stein III. 503, I 
must at least greet you with an autograph letter. 

Au‘to1 graph, r. [f. pree. >b ] 

1 . a. To write with one’s own hand. b. To copy 
or reproduce by autography. J Knee Au to¬ 
graphed ppi. a. 

1818 Gent/. Mag. l.XXXYlll. 1. ,6o, 2 The sixth plate is 
written music, or. as the Lithographers denote it, auto¬ 
graphed music. 1882 Ithcmrnm 18 Mar, 341 2 Both (hooks} 
were autographed and intended for practical purposes only. 

2. 1 o write one’s autograph on or in ; to sign. 
1837 H/aiksr. .1 lag. XU. 281 I Ion Carlos might long ere 

now have autographed his decrees, Vo cl Key, from . . the 
r.si.Uriah 1883 (trophic 3 Nov. 452 He autographs the 
Admiral s Imok. 

t Auto graphal, a Ohs. [f. as prec. 4 *.u.L] 

“ Aitoukaim </. . 7 utographai name =* signature. 

1715 Binnit fj Irt. 177 The autographal names of 
eleven bishops. 1716 M. Dun s . 1 / 7 /. Hr ft. II. 37b Memo- 
rials Autographal .. of the Stage-Poet, Christopher Marlow. 

Autographic ytograriikb a. [f. Autmckaph; 

cf. Gr. ypaijntth ]>ertaining lo writing.] Of or 
pertaining to autography ; of the nature of an auto¬ 
graph; written in lhe author’s own handwriting. 

1868 Sir (. Hi rsi 111.1. in Peoples .Mag. Jail.62 Autographic 
representations of fungi on glass. 1875 Vri Diet, Arts 
1 11. 133 Aiitographio ink .. must he fatter ami softer than 
that applied directly to the stone. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
II. fit lhe Kpistlejo the Galatians (was) also autographic. 

Autogra*phical, a. arch. [f. ns prec. + -ic.\ r..] 

— prec. also used for Aitohioor.u’hica!.. Oh.'. 

1656 in Bi ot \t (itossogr. 1673 IIicKi.Rlxr.ii.i. Greg. Father 
C.reyh, 286 l he amographical Copy..laid up in that famous 
Library, 1825 Cent/. Mag. XCV. 1.347 The Autographical I 
Journal of C’hristopher Columbus. 1837 Wiiewlll Hist. \ 
Induct. S . 1 . 370 A kind of autographical account of the 
way in which the author was led to his views. 

Autogra phically, adv. [f. prec. + -i-v2.] 

In autograph, by means of autography. 

1673 HiCKERiNtat.i. Greg. Father Greyb. 292 In w hat Lan- 
gnage was the New 'restameni first indited? In Greek, 
all of them Autogranhically. 1841 Du kens Lett. 11880' I. 
42, I am glad to shake you by the hand again autographi¬ 
cally. 1880 Times 5 Oct. 6/6 Making the colours of nature 
print, .autographically upon the plate. 

Au tograph! ze, v. co/iot/. [Cf. botanize, etc.] 
lo collect autographs. Au tographi zer, a col¬ 
lector of autographs. 

1824 DinDix l.ibr. Comp. 108 More than one hungry auto- 
graphiscr of my acquaintance. 

Autography (§t/7 graft . [f. Autograph ; cf. 
Gr. -ypa<f>ia writing.] 

1 . The action of writing with one’s own hand ; 
the author’s own handwriting. 

1644 Buiavek Chirol. 82 By the old autography of the 
Hand. 1723 S. Mai her Find. Bible, The date of the auto¬ 
graphy. 1870 Sturgeon 7 Was. Dav. Ps. xlvii, Every expert 
would here detect the autography of the Son of Jesse. 

2 . Reproduction of the form or outline of any¬ 

thing, by an impression from lhe thing itself; ‘na¬ 
ture printing’; esp. a process in lithography by 
which a writing or drawing is transferred from 
paper to stone. 1864 in Webster. 

13 . - Auto biography. Oh. 

1661 Glanvill Van Dogm. A viij h, Nor doth the last Scene 
yield us any more satisfaction in our autography, for we are 
as ignorant how the Soul leaves the light, as how it first 
came into it. 

4 . Autographs collectively. 

1788 Thane {titto British Autography, a Collection of Fac¬ 
similes of the Handwritings of.. illustrious Persons. 

t Autoki uesy. Oh. Also autoeh-. [ad. Gr. 


avroKivyala, n. of quality f. avrofe’nyros : sccncxl.] 
Self-movement, spontaneous motion. 

1678 Cudvvorth Intel/. Syst. 1. iii. § 33. 159 A simple in- 
ternal energy or vital autokinesie, which is without..Con- 
sense and Consciousness. Ibid. v. 668 Self activity or auto- 
chincsie was in order of nature before th* local motion of 
body which is heterochin eric. 

t Au tokine’tical ? a. Ohs. [f. Gr. auro- 
Kivr}r-o<: self-moved (L alro-Kivi-cw to have the 
power of motion in oneself) + ical.] Self-moving, 
possessed of spontaneous activity. 

1642 U. More Poems (1647) 87 But that each soul’s Aulo- 
kineticall Is easily shown. 

Autolatry (^tyHatii). In 7 as L. autolatria. 
[f. Gr. qvto- self + Aorpcta worship.] Self-worship. 

a 1625 Boys Wks. (1630) 453 That insolent cariage of such 
spirits..is rather autolatria. worshipping themselves. 1866 
Lo. Serangeoro Select. (18091 lb 300 His sty of epicurean 
autolatry. 1871 Farrar Wttn. Hist. i. 22 note, lhe auto¬ 
latry of Max .otirner, with its motto, Quis<;uc sibi Dens. 

Autology (£tp*16d.5i). £f. Auto-+-logy.] Self- 
knowledge, scientific study of oneself. 

1633 Fently in P. Fletcher Purple 1st. To Readers, He 
that would learn Theologic must first studic autologic, 'l he 
way to Gxl is by our selves, c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) 
111 . 16 Well vers'd in Autology, in that lesson Nosce T<tp - 
sum. 1873 D- Hamilton {title) Am -logy: an inductive 
system of mental science. Hid. 3 'Ibis system..is called 
Autology because it is man’s ow n knowing of himself, 
t Au toma. Ohs. Erroneous singular o! auto¬ 
mata s ef. stoma , stomata , etc.) for Automaton ; cf. 
AlT )MATE, Aut >me. 

*625 H. J >xs >n Staple of Heirs lit. it, It is an Auloma, 
run ties vnicr water. 1669 Flamsteed in Kigitud Cor r. Set. 
Men II. 82 That the time be mcasuied with exact and recti¬ 
fied Auto; nas. 


Automacy (ytp-tnasi). [f. Automatic, prob. 
after mod.F. antomatie \ sec -ACY. Gr. has auro- 
fsaria accidentality, chance.] The condition or 
state of being an automaton ; automatic quality. 

1882 Wigvx in Proctor Nat. Stud. 131 Human minds., 
performing by a so; t of automacy all the ordinary' functions. 

t Auto’matal, a. Oh. rare - 1 . — Automatic. 

1682 H. More Anuot. G!anvilt's Lux O. 129 The whole 
Universe is..the Automata] liarp of that, true Apollo. 

t Auto mata rian, a. Ohsr 0 [f. L. automa- 
lari-us (f. automat-on : see -ary) + -an.] = next. 

1656 Blount Gloss<gr ., Automatarian, of or belonging to 
the art of making Clocks, or such things as seem to move 
of themselves. 


t Auto matary, a. Ohs. [see pree.] Automatic. 

1652 UKyumRT Jewel Wks. (1834) 2 66, 1 can no h^tu r 
compare him then to an automatary engine. 1653 — Rabe¬ 
lais 1. xxiv, Automatarie lvigincs. .moving of themselves. 

t Au’tomate, sh. and a. Obs. [a, F. automate 
(Cotgr.), ad. L. automaton , •//«.] 

A. sh. ® Automaton. 

a 1649 Drumm.op Hawth. James ///Wks. 61 Taken with 
admiration of watches, clocks, dials, autumates. cl751 
B jLingbruke Hunt. Knowt. i. (R.) We pronounce our fellow 
anirn ik to be automates, or we allow them instinct. 

B. adj. [Cf. F. automate, adj.] = Automatic. 

1818 Southey in (?. Rev. XIX. iS His scheme of a Royal 

Garden comprehended.. artificial echos, automate and hy¬ 
draulic music. 


Automath (§ ‘LunaeJ?). rare. [ad. Gr. auro- 
pcL 0 r)s, f. auro- self + learned, f. jiavO-esv-uv, 

pa0- to learn ] A self-taught person, an autodidact. 

*759 Voung Conject. Grig. Comp. 292 Those Automaths, 
those self taught Philosophers 

Automatic (ytiftnavtlk), a. [f. Gr. auropar-o; 
(see Automaton) +-ic.] Of the nature of, or per¬ 
taining to, an automaton. 

1 . lit. Self-acting, having the power of motion or 
action within itself. 

181a Sir H. Davy Client . Philos . 1&0 In the universe, no¬ 
thing can be said to be automatic. 1876 Foster Phys . 
1 1879) introd. 2 We may tlieiefore speak of the ameuba ns 
being irritable and automatic, l Xote. Automatic ..has re- 
cently acquired a meaning almost exactly opposite to that 
which it originally bo ! e, and an automatic action is now by 
many understood to mean nothing more than an action pio¬ 
duced by some machinery or other. In this woik 1 use it 
in the older sense, as denoting an action of a body, the 
causes of which appear to lie in the body itself.) 

2 . Self-acting under conditions fixed for it, going 
of itself. Applied esp. lo machinery and its move¬ 
ments, which produce results otherwise done by 
hand, or which simulate human or animal aclion, as 
an ‘automalic mouse/ 

180a Pa ley Nat. Thcol. iii, The difference between an 
animal and an automatic statue. *842 W. Grovp. Corr. 
Phys. Forces 57 Automatic or self.rcgistration of periodical 
phenomena. 187* Ykais Techu. Hist. Comm. 370 Auto¬ 
matic machinery |for]..the drilling and boring of metal. 
Mott. A Sewing Machine w'ith automatic tension. 

3 . Of animal aclions ; Like those of mechanical 


automatons; nol accompanied by volition or con¬ 
sciousness, * mechanical. ’ 

1748 Hartley Obserzi. Man r. Introd., I’he Motions aie 
called automatic from their Resemhlance to the Motions of 
Automata, or Machines, whose Principle of Motion is within 
themselves. 1855 Bain Senses \ Int. 1. ii. § 18 The winking 
of the eyes is evsentially automatic. t 1871 tr. Pouchet's 
Universe 106 The automatic nature of insects has only been 
maintained by those who have never observed them. 

4 . Nol characterized by active intelligence; merely 
mechanical. 
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1843 J* Marmneau Chr. Life (1876) 60 To rest in mere 
automatic regularities. 1855 Milman Lot. Chr. 11 . m. vi. 
95 Mechanical and automatic acts of devotion, 
o. Relating to automatons ; Automatical. 
c i860 Wraxall tr. A\ I loud in v. 50 lie gave me the auto, 
mat on I was to repair.. I began my first automatic labours. 

Automatical, a. [f. as prec. + -ical.] 

1 . prop. Having reference to or connected with 
things automatic. 

1665 Snrt>. Ajp. Netherl. 178 Ships that (according to the 
Automatical proposal) could manage themselves. 

2. = Automatic. 

15W Bright Melanch, xiii. 66 Automatical! Instruments, 
1768 Pasquin Chtldr. Thespis (179a) 159 Automatical, heavy, 
dull, sombrous, half crazy. 1850 tut in, tine yd. II. 66/2 
Automatical rope-dancers or funiblc-rs. 

Automa tically, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly-.] 

1 . In automatic manner; like an automaton ; by 
spontaneous, or apparently spontaneous, action. 

1858 Gladstone ft outer II. 276 Which [three-legged 
stands] he is carefully fitting with wheels, in order that they 
may automatically take their places. 1871 tr. LonnueC5 
Light 10 Apparatuses have been invented which automati¬ 
cally approximate the points.. as they are burnt away. 

2 . Without active thought or volition ; uncon¬ 
sciously, involuntarily, mechanically. 

*853 Scot. J\ex>. !. 123 Actions .. at first voluntary may 
come hy habit to he automatically performed. 1859 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede 104 Lishcih automatically obeying ner old 
habits, hegan to pul away the breakfast things. 

Automaticity ^Jtp mati sTtt). [f. Automatic 
h *ity.] Automatic condition or nature. 

187. IX Ferrikr Fuuet. Brain 213 Man .. in whom voli¬ 
tion is predominant and automaticity plays only a sub¬ 
ordinate part in the motor activities. 

Automatism Jtpmatiz’m). [f. Automat-ox + 

• ism ; cf. Or. avTOfxnrifTfjioi that which happens of 
itself, and F. automat ism el] 

1 . The quality of being automatic, or of acting 
mechanically only; involuntary action. Hence, the 
doctrine attributing this quality to animals. 

1838 Blackiv. Hag. XI.III. 605 The Cartesian doctrine of 
the automatism of the whole animal kingdom. 1857 T. 
Wkhb l u tell. Locke viii. 154 Whatever is done from blind 
impulse is Automatism rather than Action. 1879 Mai.lock 
/. if' luorth Living 171 The unity or dualism of existence, 
the independence or automatism of the life and will of man, 

2 . Mechanical, unthinking routine. 

1882 in Med, Temp. yrnZ. No. 52. 154 Nowhere, perhaps, 
is medical automatism seen .. more commonly than in our 
Lunatic Asylums. 

3 . The faculty of independently originating action 
or motion. (From the original sense of automaton l) 

1876 Foster Phys. l iii. 11879- in Automatism, i.e. the 
power of initiating disturbances or vital impulses, inde¬ 
pendent of any immediate disturbing event or stimulus from 
without, is one of the fundamental properties of protoplasm. 
1882 Romanes in Nature XXV. 335 The hypothesis of con¬ 
scious automatism is nothing more titan an emphatic re¬ 
statement of the truth, that the relation between body and 
mind is a relation which has so far proved inconceivable. 

Antoniatist £tp*inatist). [f. prcc.: sec -jkt.] 
One who holds the doctrine of automatism . 1 . 

1882 Gui.tnv. Smith in Bop, Set. Monthly XX. 768 Though 
not a declared automatist, Mr. Spencer is a necessarian. 

Automatize (ptfvmataiz), v. rare [a. F. auto¬ 
mat ise-r, (.automate Automaton: see -i/.k. Cf. 
Or. aoro/tartffti/ to act of itself] To reduce to an 
automaton. Hence Automatized ///. a. 

1837 Carlyle Mi sc. (1857) 2 Man; forced to exist, 

automatised, mummy-wise. 

Automaton (ytpmatpn). Also 7-S automn- 
turn. PI. automata, -atons. [a. Or. nvrkfxaTov, 
neut. of adj. avrofiaros acting of itself, also adopted 
in L. as automaton, -at uni. See also A u tom a, 
Automate, Autome.] 

1 . tit. Something which has the power of spon¬ 
taneous motion or self-movement. 

a 1625 Reaum. & Fl. B/oody Bra. tv. i, lit] doth move 
alone, A true automaton, a 1797 Burke /Css. Drama Wks.X. 
153 The perfect Drama, an automaton supported aod moved 
without any foreign help, was formed late and gradually. 
Thus applied also to: 

2 . A living being viewed materially. 

1645 Digby Nat. Bodies xxiii. (1658) 259 Because thfcsc 
parts lthe mover and the moved] are parts of one whole; 
we call the intire thing auiomatum, or sc movens,or a liv¬ 
ing creature. 1686 Boyle Notion Nat. 305 These living Auto¬ 
mata, Human bodies. 1713 Guardian <,17561 11 . iS6Tol>e 
considered as Automata, made up of bones and muscles, 
nerves, arteries and animal spirits. 1880 Huxley Cray- 
Fish iii. 127 And such a self-adjusting machine, containing 
the immediate conditions of its actions within itself, is 
what is properly understood by an Automaton. 

3 A piece of mechanism having its motive power 
so concealed that it appears to move spontaneously; 

* a machine that has within itself the power of 
motion under conditions fixed for it, but not by it* 

W. B.Carpenter). In 17-18th c applied to clocks, 
watches, etc., and transf. to the Universe and 
World ; now usually to figures which simulate the 
action of living beings, as clock-work mice, images 
which strike the hours on a clock, etc. 

16:1 Coryat Crudities , The picture of a Gentlewoman 
whose eies were contrived . . that they moved up apd down 
of themselves .. done by a vice which the Grecians call 
avrdpaToi'. 1645 Evelyn Metu . (1857) I. 205 Another auto¬ 


maton strikes the quarters. 1660 II. More Myst. Codt. it. 
iii. 37 God will not lei the great Automaton of the Universe 
be so imperfect . <*1790 Imison Sch. Art I. 284 Those auto¬ 
mata .. do by little interstices, or strokes, measure out long 
portions of time. 1832 Bapbac.k /icon. Stanuf v. 38 Auto¬ 
matons and mechanical toys moved by springs. 

4 . A living being whose actions are purely in¬ 
voluntary or mechanical. 

1678 Cudwortii intcll. Syst. 1. i. §41.50 Consequently that 
themselves were but machines and automata. 1691 K\v 
Creation 1.(1777) 165 Nor can it well consist with his veracity 
I to have stocked the earth with divers sets of automata. 1777 
Priestley Matt. 4* Spin. (17821 1 . § 22. 283 Descartes.. made 
the souls of brutes to be mere automata. 

5 . A human being acting mechanically or without 
active intelligence in a monotonous routine. 

1796 Steiimas Surinam I. ix. 2 »xj 'The whole parly (of 
slaves] was a set of scarcely animated automatons. 1844 
Disraeli Couingshy iv. xi. 167 * Do you think so?* said the 
Princess .. ‘ Have these automata, indeed, souls V 1873 
Svmonds (irk. /Wts v. 140 How could a Spartan, that auto- f 
mnlon of the state .. excel in any line art Y 

0 . Comh. and Att rib., as in automaton figure, tips, 
etc.; automaton-like a. and adz*, resembling or 
like an automaton. 

1770 I . Ji rrhRsoN Carr. Wks. 1859 b *94 Vonr periagua 
..will meet us, automaton-like, of its own accord. 1801 
Stkutt Sp<nts -V Past. 111. ii. 149 Automaton figures made 
of wood. 1866G. M.\«-noxAi.n./;///.(>. AVvX'/A xxvi. 451 Her 
lips, with automaton-like movement, uttered the words. 

Automatons ptp-matas), a. [f. Or. aurkfiar- 
os (see prcc.) + -ous.] 

1 . Acting spontaneously; having power of self- 
motion. 

1769 \\\ Jackson in Month. A\t. XU I. 171 Their great, 
ineffable, autocralorieal, automatons author. 1808 Knox 
J mn Corn. I. 427, 1 long to be set at work, but I am not 
automatons: I need to be wound up. 1871 Farrar Il'itn. 

I list. i. 36 He may accept the nclmlar hypothesis, but. .must 
he not admit that the rluid haze was not automat011s? 

2 . Of the nature of an automaton: a. 'self- 
acting’ mechanically; b. acting involuntarily with¬ 
out conscious determination. 

1646 St« J‘. Brounk Pseud. tip. v. xviii.< 16861 212 Clocks 
or Automatons organs. 1682 Chr. Mor. 11756) 34 They 
who are merely carried on by ihe wheel of such inclinations 
are but ihe automatons part of mankind. 1867 W. Smiiji 
La t.-ling. Diet., Automatarius.. of or pertaining to an 
automaton, automatons. 

t Au tome. Oksr°. Variant, peril. Fr., of erro¬ 
neous form A r tom a =* Automaton. 

1656 81 in Blocs 1 Ctossogr. 

Autometry otpmi-iii). [f Auto- + Gr. -/uT/xa 
measurement.] a. Self-measurement, self-estima¬ 
tion. b. Measurement of the parts of a figure in 
terms of its entire height. Autometric (ylmne'lrik), 
a. [see -if], of or pertaining to autometry. 

1829 Soiuhkv Sir More <1831' II. 278 You judge of 
others by yourselves,and therefore measure them Ly an er¬ 
roneous standard whenever your autometry is fnLe. 1874 
Filin. Rev. No. 285. 191 Auloniclrie division or delineation 
of figures in terms of their entire height. 

Automolite (£hnndbit). Min. [f. Gr. «urd- 
poXos going by oneself, subst. ‘ a deserter* f.auro- 
by oneself + /iuAciV to come, go) + -itk ; so named 
by Kkcberg 1^06) in allusion to the unexpected 
appearance of zinc in connexion with spinel.] A 
variety of zinc-spinel or Gaiinite. 

1843 IIumulf Diet, (ieot., Automajite. 1868 Dana Min. 
140 Automolite is found at Fahlun, in talcose schist. 

Automorphic (otom/jfik), a. [f. (Jr. «vro- 
HCfnp-os self-lormed, f. qvto- self +form. 
(After anthropomorphic^ Characterized by auto¬ 
morphism. Antomo rphically adv., in auto¬ 
morphic manner. Automo-rpliism, the ascription 
of one’s own characteristics to another. 

1873 11. Spencer Stud.Sociol. vi. 114 The conception which 
anyone frames of another’s mind, |s inevitably more or less 
after the pattern of his own mind—is automorphic. I hid. 115 
He interpreied them automorphically. /hid. 117 Our inter¬ 
pretations must he automorphic; and yet automorphism 
perpetually misleads us. 

Autonoetic (Qdaintfuelik), a. [f. Gr. goto- self 
•f votjtikos perceptive ; cf. Gr. avroyurjTos self-under¬ 
stood.] Self-perceiving. 

1883 G. Wyi.d (title) Clairvoyance; or, the Auto-noetic 
Action on the Mind. 

Autono*masy. Derived in mod. Diets, from 
Gr. auror self 4 - ovo^caaia naming, and explained as 
the use of a common name in a connexion in which 
it acquires an accepted specific sense ; e.y. ‘ town’ 
for * London,’ 'river’ for ‘Thames/ in ‘lie is in 
town, and has gone across the river (to Lambeth ’; 
it being held that * town/ ' river' here virtually 
name themselves ' London/ 'Thames.’ But as this 
is a strained etymology, and the word exactly cor¬ 
responds in meaning to Antonom.vsia, it seems 
more reasonable to suppose that it is a mere mis¬ 
take due to a turned n (=>u) in printing. 
Autono'mian, a. ? Ohs.- 0 [f. Autonomy + -an.] 

= next. 1864 in Webster. 

Autonomic (qtonp’mik), a. [f. Autonomy : 
see -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or possessing, auto¬ 
nomy ; self-governing, independent. 

183a Austin jfurispr. 1 . v. 185 I-aws autonomic or auto- 


oomical are laws made by subjects as private persons in pur¬ 
suance of legal rights. 1854 IIh kok Set. Mind 207 Reason 
is thus ever autonomic; carrying its own law within itself. 

Autono niical, <7. [f. as prcc. + -ical.] j»rec. 

1659 Baxter Key for Cat h. 11. iii. 402 'Them that would . 
make the Church to be aulotiomieall. .or chief Governuitr 
of it self. 1865 Mafi ki Brigand Life 1 . 313 Taking away 
from the Neapolitans their autonomical government. 

Auto no'mic ally, «dv. [f. prec. + -ly - ] In 
autonomic manner ; by tight of self-government. 

1832 At sun furispr. (187 >) II. wviii. 541 Laws made au- 
lonomically or by private authority. 1863 D. Simon /W- 
tiers Pars. Christ it, 111 . 314 So far as it |/.t*. the sensuous 
principle! works auiouomii ally. 

Autonomist (£tp'»oniist\ [f. Autonomy : see 
•1 st.] An atlvocate of autonomy. Also at Irik. 

t865 i*all Malt (i. 25 Nov. 4 The priests and so-called 
autonomists and Liberal Const;rvatives |sat] on the riglit |in 
the Croatian Diet]. 1871 ihtily 5 Jail., l*ro\iihi.d 

Landtags arc the centre of autonomist resistance, 

Autonomize ..yip ni*mi.'>iz), v. [f. as prcc.: sie 
-izK.] To make autonomous ; to confer the )ighl 
of self-government upon. 

1878 I>*ti/y Neivs 29 Jan. 2 4 If Bulgaria were to be auto- 
1 lionised. 

Autonomous (£tp nomas), a. [f. (ir. oiruvvp-ws 
making nr having one’s own laws, independent I. 
« vto- self, own + vupos law ) + -ous.] 

1. ()f or pertaining to an autonomy. 

1800 W. Twi.ok in Month. Mag. YJI l.f*x> With an auto, 
cralie, not an autonomous, coii-tituiion. 1861 C . Kim; 
Anth/ne Cents \i 266 237 The autonomous coins of SybarL. 

2. I’o.sscssed of autonomy, self governing, inde¬ 
pendent. In Mctaph.: sec Aito.v.my ic. 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. A\*r. 11 . 244 If the |Jri-di| nation 
was to become aiitonoin<>UN. 1851 D. Wn.soN Preh. Ann. 
11863' I. ii, i. 313 Ihe autonomous t irvek cities in A-ia Minor. 
1868 Bain Stent, .y Mor. Si. 736 The absolutely go«»*l Will 
must be autonomous— i.e., without any kind of molin' >>r 
interest. 

3 . Jiiol. a. Conforming to its own laws only, and 
not subject to higher ones. b. Independent, i.e. 
not a mere form or state of some other organism. 

186: 11 . Mac millan Footn. /'age Nat. 158 Some of thee 
productions may not be autonomous, some may seem l.» pa-s 
into each other by intermediate forms. 1881 Syd. So.. t.co. 
s. v. Autonomy, Anatomy and physiology are aut uomou-, 
since the phenomena presented by animals and plants are 
Hot at present referable (ochemical, phyrii ;d, or oilier laws, 
1882 T. Dvi.k in Nature .• ? l'el>. 391 The \ie\\ that they 
|lichens 1 are autonomous organi-m-. 

Autonomy (ytp’nomi b [ail. Gr. nvTovofiin lhe* 
having or making of one’s ow n law s, independence, 
noun of quality f. awroi'o/ms: see prec.] 

1 . Of a state, institution, etc.: The right of self- 
government, of making its own laws and adminis¬ 
tering its own affairs. 

1 Sometimes limited by the adjs. local, administrative , 
when the self-government is only partialtfiu> I ngh-di 
boroughs have a local autonomy, the British colonics an 
administrative autonomy; * ]Joliticnl autonomy’ is nation.d 
independence. 1 

1623 Cot kikam, Autonomy, liberty to fine after ones oh ir* 
law. (j68i 11 . Mom: Fop. thiuiet \ i. 237 IIis sin i;t*ss«.iir 
granted an At/roro/tua to the Jews, vi/. liberty of lixing ac¬ 
cording to their own laws,] 1793 " • IAyi.or in Month. 
A\t\ XL 336 A prtJiesi in behalf ol the Right of AutuM. iuy 
in the name of all the itulepeiulenl states of Kurope. 1846 
| Groii. Creet e 1. xiv. 1 .443The inhabitants of Sigeinm could 
not peaceably acquiesce in this loss of their autonomy. 
x88o .McCarthy (hvu times I\‘. 482 It (Bulgaria] was to 
have, as to its interior condition, u sort of ‘ administratixe 
autonomy,* as the favourite diplomatic phrase then was. 

b. Liberty to follow one’s will, personal freedom. 

1803 W. 'Taylor in Ann. /Cer>. 1 . 384 'The customers of a 

hanker can desert to a rival at will, and thus retain .. an 
autonomy of conduct. 

c. Mctaph. Freedom (of the will) ; the Kantian 
j doctrine of the Will giving itself its own law, apart 

from any object willed ; opposed to heteronomy. 

18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 70 Kant . .was permitted to as¬ 
sume a higher ground ilhe autonomy of the will) as a jkisUi- 
| late deducible from the unconditional fommaml .. of the 
conscience. <71871 Gkoik Ft it. Fragm. ii 11876143 Kant 
1 .. means by Autonomy, that there are in this case no eon* 

siderations of pleasure or pain influencing the will. 

2 . Jiiol. Autonomous condition : a. The condi¬ 
tion of being controlled only by its own laws, and 
not subject to any higher one. b. Organic inde¬ 
pendence. 

1871 H. Macmillan True /’ine 79 F.ach branch is a little 
plant in itelf. .having its own autonomy, feeding,growing, 
and propagating as an individual. 1881 Syd. Soe. Lex. s.\., 
’The several tissues of ihe body, as the muscles and nerves, 
have some properties which they possess in common with 
all the other tissues, and others which are peculiar to them¬ 
selves, governed by special laws, and not subject to the 
laws affecting the rest of the system. In this respect they 
have an autonomy of their own. 

3 . A self-governing community cf. a monarchy). 

1840 tr. Rankes Popes (18491 F 11 AH those autonomies 
wherewith the world was filled .. one after another, stoop 
and disappear. 

Autonym (o'Lfnim). [f. (Jr. outo- self+ o wpa 
= oEo/ta name.] 'A book published under the 
author’s real name.’ O.Hamst Mart. Bibltogr. 1 S67. 
Autopathic (qtopwfik), a. [f. Gr. avro- self 
4 - -naOiKos pertaining to suffering.] Of or pertaining 
to disease inherent in a living being itself. 
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18S1 J. Simon in Xaiure No. 616. 373 Causes of death . . 
autopat hie and exopathic. On the one hand, there is the 
original and inherited condition under which to every man 
horn there is normally assigned eventual old age and death. 

t Auto’jpathy. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. avrondOua, 
n. of state 1. avTvrraOrji self-feeling or experiencing, 

1 . aero- self + -naOrjs feeling.] Sec quot.) 

1647 11 . Mori: Song ofSou/ 1. m. l.wi, Base fear proceeds 
from weak Autopathy. ibid. note < 1 J.>, Auiopathy denotales 
the being self-strucken; to be sensible of what harms us, 
rather than what is absolutely evill. 

AutopliagOUS (ytp-fagas . Med. [f.Gr. auro¬ 
ra 7-09 Q.auro- self + ({xiy-dr to eat) +-ol’s.] JSelf- 
devouring. Atitophagfy ytp*fad,^i) [cf. F. auto- 
phagie\ the feeding upon oneself, sustenance ol life 
during the process of starvation by absorption of 
the tissues of the hotly. 1881 in Syi/. Soc. /.ex. 
Autophoby (ptp’ttbi). rare. [f. At'To- self + 
Gr. -ipopia fear.] Fear of referring to oneself. 

1827 Hark Guesses 102 This shrinking from the use of the 
personal pronoun, this autophoby, as it may be called. 

Autophony otpfdni). Med. [ad. Gr. ai»ro. 
ifwvui, 11. of qualify f. avru<l><vvo'i sell ♦sounding, f. 
uiiro- self, one’s own + </>aw'i} voice.] Observation 
by a practitioner of the peculiarities of resonance 
of his own voice, when he places his head close-to 
the chest of a patient, and .speaks loudly. Auto- 
phonic toU>fp-tiik), a., pertaining to autophonv. 

1862 11 . f 1 i.u.k His. I.tn^s 124 Autsiphony, eitner directly 
or through the intervention of a stethoscope .. in aid of the 
diagnosis of thoracic disease. //•/</., the inference that att- 
tophonic resonance would vary with the density .f the c in¬ 
tents of the thoracic cavity. 

Autophthalmoscope. [f. fir. «nro- sdf-^ 

u<l>0a\fibs eye + <7*oiru9 observer.] = AUTosuorE. 

1875 W align Dis. /'ye 281 Such is the principle of the 
autophthalmoscope of Coecius.. 

Autopisty o'ttfpisti>. rare " [f. (it. «utJ- 

tti(J r-oi credible in itself f. ovro- self r marbs trust¬ 
worthy, credible + -Y.] Credibility on internal 
evidence. 

Autoplasty g’tiplaMi). .S itrg. [f. fir. avrb- 
n\a(TT-os self-lormed + -v. Cf. \\ autoplastic .] 
Repair of wounds or diseased parts by means of 
tissue taken Iroin other parts of the same body. 
Autoplastic <jt0pl:v'stik), </., of or pertaining to 
autoplastv. 1853 in Mayst lixp. Lex. 

Autopsical, obs. variant of Autoptuwl. 
Autopsorin <}t<>p>«Vnn). Med. [f. Gr. ooro- 
s- If, own + ya/pa euianeoits disease + -in.] Some 
of a patient's own virus administered iKumuopathie- 
ally bv way of remedial treatment in cases of itch, 
smallpox, cancer, etc. 1853 < n Mayni. E xp. /.ex. 
Autopsy Vpsi, -/>'psi). [ad. w\(n\.\..au/opsia 
also used in Kng.), a. Gr. abroUia, 11. of quality f. 
/turoirr-ny seeing (or seen for oneself see Al’To-, 

< JiTle ; cf. K. attlopsiel] 

1 . Seeing with one’s own eyes, eye-witnessing; 
personal observation or inspection. 

1651 Wit he tr. Primroses Top. Err. 1. xiv. 53 Or by au- 
tup'.ie, when by our observation, wee get a certainc know, 
ledge of tilings. 1858 1 >1: Qun< i.y Miracles Wks. VIII. 237 
l he defect of autopsy may he compensated by sufficient 
testimony of a multitude. 

2 . Dissection of a dead body, so as to ascertain 
by actual inspection its internal structure, and e.<p. 
to find out the cause or seat of disease; post¬ 
mortem examination. 

1678 OnwoRTii in fell. Syst . 1. in. 161 The Cartesian at¬ 
tempts to solve the motion of the heart mechanically seem 
..confuted by autopsy and experiment. 1859 Mahony Mod. 
I.at. Toets ii. 548 Had an autopsia taken place after his 
death. 1881 Times 22 Sept. 4 1 The physicians* autopsy [of 
President Garfield) shows the bullet to be nowhere near 
where it was supposed to be. 

b. Jig. Critical dissection. 

1835 Hist. Eng. in I.arduer's Cab. Cycl. 1 V. viii. 375 He 
IJatnes I.) is, moreover, one of the least inviting subjects of 
moral autopsia. 1879 Miss Ur addon / Yaw HI. 143 This 
autopsy of a fine lady’s j>oein. 

Autoptic (§tp*ptik), a. [ad. Or. gvtoittucos, f. 
avToirTos : see prec. and -ic.] Of, or of the nature 
of, an eye-witness; based on personal observation. 

1849 Ai.i-ukd (irk. Test. 1 . 48 Undoubted marks of autoptic 
testimony. 1861 Jrnt. Suer. Lit. XIV. 196 Canon Stanley, 
who in this oasc is an autoptic witness. 

Auto ptical, a. [f. as prec. + -alC] = prec. 
1651 Biggs Xew Dhp. p 38 The autoptical! unsuccesse- 
fulnesse of their own practice. 1675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 26 
My autoptical observations of the several earths. x86x 
Jrnt. Suer. Lit. XIV. 168 The style changes from the 
autoptical to the purely historical. 

Autoptically, adv . [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in an 
autoptic manner ; by actual inspection. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Tseud. tip. 342 It would autoptical ly 
silence that dispute out of which side Eve was framed. 1661 
GLAN vi CL, Can. Dognt. 174 That the galaxy is a meteor .. the 
telescope hath autoptically confuted. 

Autopticity (pt^pti slti). [f. Autoptic + -jty ; 
cf. authenticity. J Autoptic quality or nature. 

1861 Jrnl.Sacr. Lit. XIV. 169 If we attend to his style, it 
will be observed that its autopticity coincides with the use 
of the first person plural. 

Autor, -ial, -ity, etc., obs. ff. Author, etc. 


Autorizate, variant of Auctokjzate. 
Autoschediasm (§t^ t ske di,a.‘z’m). [ad. Gr. 
ut»Tocrx<5ttt0>ta, f. auroax^mC* 11 ' t° act, speak, etc. 
off-hand, f. avrocrx< 5 tos personally near, ham! to 
hand, off-hand.] Something done off-hand, extem¬ 
porized, or hastily improvised. Autoschediastic 
k p tt?iskedi,a“stik), a. [Gr. a£ro<7x«5iaoTt*o9], done 
on tlie spur of the moment, hasty, extemporary. 
An toschedia stlcal, a. - prec. Autoschediaze 
(pt^jskcdijflz), v. to extemporize, improvise. 

1842 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I.62 Pardon Auto-schediasms 
of paper and obscurity of style. 1823 Park II 'Xx <18281 V11. 
159 Remember, the verses are merely autoschediastic. 1662 
K. Martin Lett. 21 if. iMyautoschediasticaland indigested 
censure of St . Peter’s primacy, a 1859 I )k Qcincey in Page 
Life 11 . 174 To autoschediaze or improvise is sometimes in 
effect to he forced into a consciousness of creative energies. 

Autoscope p’tckko'ip). [f. Gr. onto- self + 
otcomU observer.] ‘An inslrumcnt invented by 
(’occius for the self-examination of the eye.’ Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1SS1. Antoscopy <ptp*sk^pi) [Gr. -aieonia 
observation], the use of this instrument. 
Autostylic ,§t0Nti*lik), a. Phys. [f. Gr. avro- 
one’s own rarv\-os ]>illar+ -ic.] Applied to skulls 
in which the mandibular arch is suspended by its 
own proper pier, the quadrate. 

1880 Gi ntiii i< Eisbes 71 An auliistylic skull. 

Autotheism l ptt>J'/'iz’ni). [mod. f. Gr. uuru- 
very God (f. cioto- self+0(t>9 God) + -i.su.] 

1 . The doctrine of God’s scif-suhsistencc. spec. 
'J’he ascription of this attribute to the Second 
I’erson of the Tiinity, as being ‘Got! of himself,’ 
and not merely ‘ Goil of God.’ 

1582 N. T. Rhein. John x. 29 note. Gainin' Autothcismc, 
hulding that Christ took his person of the Father, but not 
his substance. 1656 B1.01 nt Clossogr., s.v. Calvin’s auto- 
theism signifies that point of Doctrine which Calvin held, 
which Is, That God the Son is not Ptus de De-.\ God front 
God. 1742 in Bailey. 

2 . Self-deification. 

a 1619 l'*oi hekhv A theoiu, t. viii. §3 lie fell into Auto- 
theisme: professing himselfe a God. 1874 tr. / an Oos ter zee's 
t hr. /login. 248 Pantheism l>ecomcs auto-theism, and leads 
to self-adoration. 

Autotheist (<Jtt?)>/‘istb [f. as prec.: see -i.vr.] 
a. * ( fitc who believes (1 oil’s se!f-subsi*.tencc. r Hailey 
1731. b. fine who makes himself his own god; 
a dcifier of himself. 

1855 Kingm.i.y in .-///. Locke »1881' Pref. Mem. 62 To mis. 
take mure and more the voice of that very flesh ofhis. .fur the 
Voice of God, and to become without knowing it an autotheist. 
1866 I.i>. SiKAXGKOKt) Sifctt. 118691 1 1.209 The Pastern ami 
tlie Western autotheist alike gi\e full play to their fancy. 

Autotomic ptot^mik), a. [f. Gr. aiiTo- self + 
-rofx-is flitting + -if.] Self-intersecting. 

1879 Thomson ..V Taii .Wit. I*hit. I. 1. § 137 *l‘he trace on 
the tangent plane, however complicated!) autotomic it may 
lie, is a finite closed curve or polygon. 

Autotype y-tdtaip). [f. Gr. auT0- (see Auto-’ 
self + Ti/irov type, impress, print, f. ti >n- to strike, 
after prototype , etc.] 

1 . A ‘type’ uf ihe thing itself, a true impress of 
the original; a repioduction in facsimile. 

1853 Kings). i- y .Vise. I. 2y9 l‘he utterance must be .. the 
outward and visible autotype, of the spirit which animates 
it. 1880 Sw iniu’kne Stud. Shahs, iii. 202 The type of Angelo 
. . an autotype of the huge national vice of England. 

2 . A process of permanent photographic printing, 
which reproduces photographs or works of art in 
monochrome ; a facsimile produced by this process. 
Also attrib. or as adj. 

1869 l’i itt MallC. Supp. 20 Dec. 1 It i< illustrated with 
autotype and other photographs after engravings. 1878 
TrospCt tus of the ‘ Autotype Company The public need no 
longer lie content with failing photographs; ask for ‘Auto¬ 
types’ ov 4 Chromotypes.’ 1881 A then.rum t6 Apr. 521/2 
These days of autotype and heliogravure. 

Au’totype, v. [f. prec sb.] To reproduce by 
autotype process. 

1883 Philadelphia liven. Tei. No. 1306To autotype certain 
manuscripts and documents. 1884 A then.rum 4 Oct. 434/1 
A portrait of Jane Austen .. autotyped for this work. 

Autotypography (p Uqtipfgiafi). [f. Auto- 
self + Typography.] A process by which drawings 
made on gelatine are transferred to soft metallic 
plates, which can be afterwards used for printing. 
Autotypy (£t/vtipi, §*ttrtmpi\ [f. Autotype + 
•y.] The process of reproducing in autotype. 
Autre, obs. form of Altar. 
t Au tume, v. Obs. rare~\ [ad. L. auiumd - 
re to say aye, affirm.] To affirm, assert. 

1661 Hicki.kingill Jamaica 69 Above what themost favour¬ 
ing presage can expect or autume. 

Autumn (§*tfm). Forms: 4-6 autumpne, 6 
anthum, 6-7 autumne, 7 autome, 7- autumn, 
[a. OF. antompne (mod. antomne\ ad. L .auiummts 
(also written auctumnus\ of doubtful etymology. 
See Lewis and Short.] 

1 . The third season of the year, or that between 
summer and winter, reckoned astronomically from 
the descending equinox to the winter solstice ; i.e. 
in the northern hemisphere, from September 21 to 


December 21. Popularly, it comprises, in Great 
Britain, August, September, and October (J.); in 
North America, September, October, and Novem¬ 
ber (Webster) ; in France ‘from the end of August 
to the first fortnight of November’ (Littre); in the 
southern hemisphere it corresponds in time to the 
northern spring. 

The astronomic reckoning retains the Roman computation; 
the antiquity of the popular English usage is seen in the 
name Midsummer Day, given to the first day of the Astro¬ 
nomical Summer, and in the OE. nt it isu mormiUt a 5 ‘June,’ 
midwinter * winter-solstice, Christinas.’ 

< 1374 Chalcf.r HWth. iv.vii. 144 Autumpne comeJ»ajeyne 
heuy of apples. 1526 Tin da i.e Jude 8 'Trees rotten in au* 
thum. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shrew 1. ii. 96 Though she chide 
as loud As thunder, when the clouds in Autumne cracke. 
1653 Walton Angler 204 In Autome, when the weeds 
begin to .. rot. 1795 Soi they Joan oj Are 1.202 When the 
leaves Fell in the autumn. 1864 Tennyson Aylmers E. 610 
Autumn’s mock sunshine of the faded woods. 

b. poet. The fruits of autumn ; ‘harvest/ 

1667 Milton T. L. v. 304 Rais’d of grassie terf Thir Table 
was .. And on her ample square, from side to side, All Au¬ 
tumn pil'd, o 1749 Philii'S (J. 1 The starving brood, Void of 
sufficient sustenance, will yield A slender autumn. 

2 . Jig. A season of maturity, or of incipient decay. 

1624 Donne Serin, ii. <1640) 13 In heaven it is always 

Autumn; his mercies are ever in their maturity. *770 
Languors!. Tlntarch <1879) I. 219 Y The very autumn of a 
form once fine Retains its beauties, 

3 . Comb. a. attrib., as autumn fruit t leaf tide; 
b. instrumental, as autumn-tinted ; c. locative (of 
time\ ns autumn-sown. Autumn-bells, English 
name of Gen liana Pneumonanthe ; autumn-fly- 

see quot. ; autumn-spring, a spring in autumn. 
*597 Gerard Herbatl it. ciii. 355 Calathian Violet. .is called 
.in English ‘Autumne bell flowers. 1861 Hl’I.me Moquhi- 
Tandou it. iv. 1. 234 The ' Autumn Fly \Conops Cale/trans, 
Eton.' .. bites the legs, especially on the approach of rain. 
1620 Yknnek Via /tecta vii. 116 1 .esse liurtfull then other 
Autumne frnites. 1713 C’lfess. Winchelsea Atisc. Points 
4 ’Autumn-Leaves, which every Wind can chace. 1883 
Daily ,\V -us 25 June 5/8 The *auiumn-sown wheat needed 
rain. 1639 Ft u.f.r Holy II ar lit. xi. (18401 133 This short 
prosperity, like an autumn-spring, came too fate, .to bring 
any fruit to maturity. 1870 Morris Earthly Tar. \. 11. 485 
’The changing year came round to ^autumn-tide. 1884 J. 
Hatton in Harped s Mag. Feb. 346/1 * Autumn -tinted 
branches. 1795 Soc they Joan of Arc nt. 380 Wither'd 
leaves which 'autumn winds Had drifted in. 

Autumn (§t/»m), v. [ad. L autumn-are to 
bring on autumn, (in late L.) to ripen; cf. August zl] 
a. traits. To bring to maturity, b. in/r. To come 
to maturity, ripen. 

1771 Muse in Miniature 31 'That life’s fair spring may 
autumn into age. 

Autumnal (£t/mmal), a. [ad. L. autumndlis , 
i.autnmnus Autumn: cf. Y.antomnaly 16th c.] 

1. Of, belonging or peculiar to, autumn. 

Autumnal equinox: the time when the sun crosses the 

equator as it proceeds southward. Autumnal point: the 
point at which the celestial equator is intersected by the 
ecliptic as the sun proceeds southward : the first point 
in libra. Autumnal signs: the signs Libra, Scorpio, and 
Sagittarius. Autumnal $tar\ Gr. doTfjp oirwinrov): Sirius. 

1636 Healey ’Eheophrast. To Reader, I*osidion was the 
last Atttumnall Moneth in the Attick yeere. 1678 Hobbes 
A at. /‘hit. Wks, 1845 Vll. 101 From the autumnal equinox 
to the vernal, there be one hundred and seventy-eight days. 
1667 Milton L. l. 302 Thick as Autumnal Leaves that 
strew the Brooks In Vallombrosa. 1791 Coweek lHad \. 7 
Bright and steady as the star Autumnal. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 111 . 427 The autumnal rains of Ireland are usu¬ 
ally heavy. 

2 . Maturing or blooming in autumn. 

1574 T. Newton Health Mag. 52 Quinces among Autumnal 
fruictes are reckened.. bindingc. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. 
s.v. Flowery Let him also plant .. autumnal Crocus and 
Colchicums. 1861 Miss Pratt Eleaver. Pi. V. 273 Autumnal 
Squill.. Is a somewhat rare plant. _ 

3 . ftg. Past the prime (of life). 

1656 Art if. Beauty 59 When her own (hairej, now more 
withered and autumnall, seemed less becoming her. 1728 
Young Lore Fame v. <1757> 137 Autumnal Lyce carries in 
her face Memento mori. 1838 I)ickens Old C. Shop 38 Miss 
Melissa might have seen five and thirty summers or there¬ 
abouts, and verged on the autumnal. 

Autu mnally, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] In an 
autumnal manner, with autumnal hues. 

1872 M. Collins Tr. Clar. 11 .130^Trees, .autumnally tinted, 
t Antu mnian, a. Obs. [f. L. au/umn-us 
Autumn + -ian ] - Autumnal. 

1606 Dkkker Sen. Sins 1. (Arh.) 11 And like Autumnian 
leaues dropt to the ground. 1610 Histriom . 1. 270 Reach 
me the bowle with rich Autumnian Juice. 

Autumuity (§tymnTti). ? Obs. [ad. L. autum- 
nitdtem the season or produce of autumn: see 
-ity.] Autumn quality or conditions. 

1599 Hall Sat. nt. i. 60 Thy furnace reeks Hot steams 
of wine; and can aloof descrie The drunken draughts ol 
sweet autumnitic. 

Autumnize (9't^mnoiz),^. rare. [f. Autumn sb. 
+ -IZE.] To make autumnal (in appearance). 

1829 Jesse Jrnt. Xatur. 109 When first the maple begins 
to autumnize the grove. 

Autunite (9'timait). Min. [named (in 1852) 
from An/un, in France + -ite.] A hydrous phos¬ 
phate of lime and uranium, of citron- or sulphur- 
yellow colour ; also called lime-urani/e. 

" 1868 Dana Min. 586. 
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Auturgy (o'tajd?i), Also 7 autergy. [ad. Gr. 
avTOvpyia , n. ot quality f.a£rotyryos working oneself, 
f. av7o- (see Auto-) self + tpyov work.] Self-action, 
independent activity. 

1651 Biggs .\Vti* Dis/. Pref. to Nature's Autergie, not a 
whit belowe her self. 1656 Blocnt G/ossogr., A uturgie, 
working with^his ou a hand. 

(I Auxesis oks/ sis). Rhcl. [L., a. Gr. avfaois 
increase, amplification, f. av£-av-uy to increase.] 
Amplification: + a. A gradual increase in intensity 
of meaning. Obs. b. Hyperbole. 

1577 H. Peacham Gar,/. Ek*j. N. iiij tT.» By this figure, 
auxesis the orator doth make a low dwarf a tall fellow 
of pebble stones, pearls; and of thistles, mighty oaks. 1589 
Pcttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb. > 226 Auxesis, or the Auancer 
..as.. He lost besides his children and his wife. His 
realms, ronowne, liege, libertie and life. 1657 J. Smith 
Myst. R he t. 55 Auxesis, when we increase or advance the 
signification of a speech. 1751 Cm vnbers Cyi /., A uxosis, a 
figure whereby any thing is magnified too much. 

Auxetic (pkse'tikY a. Rhet. [ad. L. auxethus, 
Gr. avfrjrucus, f. avfrjTus, vbl. adj. of aifar-uv to 
increase.] Of, penaining to, or characterized by 
auxesis; amplifying. f Auxe'tical a., = prec. 
Auxe tlcally adv., by auxesis or amplification 
1740 T. Hutchinson Cerent. Law 8 note, Supcradded 
wpoaercG *—this auxetic power is also observable in the 
epistle to Philemon t*. 19. 1723 S. Mather Find. Bible 373 
Thence it appears what an auxetical hyperbole Vos>ius 
used. 1652 Lrqi hart 7 V?t *7 Wks. 1834 292 >f>eeches ex¬ 
tending a matter beyond what it is, auxetlcally, digre»ively. 

t Auxiliant, a Obs. [ad L. auxiliantem, 
pr. pple. of auxiliari to help, assist, f. auxili-um 
help.] Affording help or assistance, auxiliary*. 

a 1631 Donne Select."\ 1840 m Therefore w e call them 
auxiliant graces, helping graces, 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
11 , iv. 92 The auxiliant or assistant Pow er. 

Auxiliar ^gzrliaT, a and sb. arch. [ad. L. 
auxiiiJr-is, f. auxili-um help: see -ah 1] 

A. aJj. Auxiliary, helpful, assistant po). 

1583 Exec. Treason 1675 38 l'he same Forces with other 
auxiliar Companies.. landed. 1659 Instruct. Oratory 30 
The Auxiliar verbs. 1718 Pope Ituui 11. p$7 Th‘auxiliar 
troops and Trojan hosts appear. 1814 Wokdsw. E.uurs. 
iv. 1242 Subservient still to moral purposes, Auxiliar to 
divine. 

B. sb. An Auxiliary, helper, assistant ; some¬ 
thing which helps towards a purpose. 

1670 Milton Hist. Brit. Wks. 1738 II. 23 Two Cohorts 
more of Auxiliars .. they quite intercepted. 1750 Harris 
Hermes 1. iiL 11786' 25 Auxiliars, a< when for Bruti, or 
Bruto, we say, 0/ Brutus , to Bruins. 1859 G M RREDITH R. 
Feverel Il.xiii. 274 They could not have contracted alliance 
vrith an auxiliar more invaluable. 

Auxiliary pgzrliari , a. and sb. [ad. L. aux 7 - 
Hart us, {.auxili-um help: see -aky 1 .] 

A. adj. Const, to. 

1 . Helpful, assistant, affording aid, rendering as¬ 
sistance, giving support or succour. 

1605 Bacon Adi'. Leant. 11. viii. J 2 Mixed [mathematical 
hath for subject some .. parts of natural philosophy, and 
coosidereth quantity determined, as it is auxiliary and inci¬ 
dent unto them. 1686 Plot StajTordsk. 11 Calling up*n 
the auxiliar)’name of Je>us to help her well home. 1857 
Buckle Civilis. iL 10S In a well-balanced mind, the ima¬ 
gination and the understanding. . are auxiliary to each 
other. 

esp. b. in warfare. See B. 2. 

1603 Hollaso Plutarch’s Mcr. 404 To send unto him 
auxiliarie souldiers. 1862 Meriyale Rom. Em/. < 1865'V! I. 
IvL 109 Tw o auxiliar)* cohorts w ere cut to pieces. 

C. in Grammar: see B. 3. Formerly applied 
to any formative or subordinate elements of lan¬ 
guage, e.g. prefixes, prepositions ; cf. Auxiliar sb. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsk. 282 Expressing the anxiliary Particles 
of the EnglUh language, by distinct points and places about 
the radical or integral words. 1750 Harris Hermes 118411 
178. 176* Sterne Tr. Shamir \ . xliiL 146 The verbs aux¬ 

iliary. .are, am, Was, have had, do. did, make , eic. 1834 
SouthEV Doctor 1 Our auxiliary* verbs give us a pow er w hich 
the ancients, w*ith all their varieties of mood, and inflections 
of tense, never could attain. 

2 . Subsidiary to the ordinary, additional. 

a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. iL (16911 49 Auxiliary Seamen, 
are such as have another Trade besides, wherew ith to main¬ 
tain themselves, w hen they are not employed at Sea. 1869 
Sik E. Reed Shi/-buiU. ii. 43 To emplry side-keels, which 
are .. known as ‘drift-keels,' ‘auxiliary keels’ * bilge-keels.* 
1877 W. Thomson For. Challenger li. L 14 There is an auxi¬ 
liary eye on each of the maxilhe. 
b. Music. (See qnot.). 

1864 Webster, Auxiliary scales, the six keys or scales, 
consisting of any key major, with its relative minor, and the 
relative keys of each. 1873 Banister Music § 225-6 Auxi¬ 
liary notes are notes one degree above or below essential 
or unessential notes, preceding such notes, either with or 
before the accompanying harmony .. The A//oggiatnra, 
Acciaccatura , etc., are examples of such notes. 

B .sb. 

1 . One who renders help or gives assistance; a 
helper, assistant, confederate, ally; also , that which 
gives help, a source or means of assistance. 

1656 Cowley Davidcit iv. Wks. 1710 II. 439 He Rains 
and Winds for Auxiliaries brought. 1660 Jer. Taylor 
Duct. Dubit. l iL Wks. IX. 79 Suspected to take in auxi¬ 
liaries from tbe spirits of darkness. 1769 Robertsos 
Chas. V, V. tt. 250 The appearance of such a vigorous auxi¬ 
liary* .. was at first matter of great joy to Luther. 1862 
Marsh Eng. Laug. iv. 67 A knowledge of certain other 
languages is a highly useful auxiliary* in the study of our own. 
VvL. I. 


I 


1 


2 . Mil. usually in pi.) Foreign or allied troops 
in the service of a nation at war. 


1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4- Commit •. i y 3 They maintain*- 
three sons of soldiers.. the third are Auxiliaries, which 
>erue for pay. 1692 Devin s St. Enrement's Ess. 23 When 
Xantippns, a Lacedaemonian, arrived w ith a B^y of Auxi¬ 
liaries. 1862 M f Rt vale /list. Rom. Em/. 1S65 VI I. IvL 
109 A Gaul and a Roman happened to challenge one another 
to wrestle; the legionary fell, the auxiliary mocked him. 

3 . Gram. A verb used to form the tenso, moods, 
voices, etc. of other verbs. 


They include auxiliaries of periphrasis, w hich assist in ex¬ 
pressing the interrogative, negative, and emphatic f< >rms ...f 
speech, ; auxiliaries uf tense, hai r, he, shall, will; 

of mud, may, should, would ; of voice, be', of predication 
lie. vbs. of incomplete predication which require a \erhal 
complement , can, must, ought, need, also shall, will, may, 
when not auxiliaries of tense 01 m.*od. 

176a Sterne Tr. Shandy V xlii. 145 The use > f the Auxi¬ 
liaries. 1835 Penny Cyel. III. 1^0/1 After the \cr’ to E, 
the next in importance among the auxiliaries is the v# • 
to have. 1878 Morris & lKw r s Eng. Gram. E.xer .. /V/»\ 
70 In deciding whether a verb is an auxiliary *r : 1, it i> 
necessary to decide whether it marks the time or the ma^rir 
of action of another verb, *.-r whether it m-ikc- the subje .. 
or thing spoken cf, the d >er or sufferer of the ac:i<..r.. If it 
does none of these things, then it is no auxiliary. 

4 . Math. A quantity introduced for the puiq o>c 
of simplifying or facilitating some operation, as u. 
equations or trigonometrical formula-, 
t Auxi*liate, r*. Obs. [f. 1.. au.xHiJt- J.pl. 
*tem of auxiliari : above.] To help, assist. 

1656 in I’.Li'i nt 0/ .. gr. 1657 1 'VMSs s Ren • 

150 Wh-.sc ter.t.ity that we may auxiliate. 1667 Wat-:-- 
Ho* st hire S. ud. 34 A just and severe jv.dgcir.e’.t .. av.xi- 
liated and perie ted by concurrence of tircums! 


+ Auxiliation. t rare-'. 

tiou-em, n. of action {.auxiliari 


[ad. I 
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v. dUXllt 

A’MLIANT 


and -ATi".\.] Assistance, hel}>. 

1657 Tomlinson Kittm/s Dts/. 4“-*. 1 have in three book', 
byG l< 3 s auxiiiati >:j .1 riefly..c mp“scda |n:cdi*iii.t! matter. 

t Auxi’liatory, T - ar.d t [ L. aux,."- 
a tor, n. of a^’c-nt f. auxiliari.'] A mliahy. 

1599 Sxnlvs Europe S/t\, rJ39 The purchasing .{ 
Masses both auxiliatoric and evpiat. rte. 1657 1 wi :\s n 
Renou’s D:s/. 490 It is a 'peJa! auxili.it ry h- . . ii.fiamr...- 
tions. 1678 O : a k:h Int-.ll. Sxst. t. i\. £ *.:. : i G.d . , 
hath about feim^elf Innumerable A::\i..atcry Powers. 

Auxunge, obs. form of Axunup. 

Av-. From the Nonnan Conquest rarely Ixrfore 
to t 1625, z- was treated merely as an initial shape 
of the letter u. which had the phioer.c \alue ot* 
Loth u and r, e.g. vtifo unto, zite vile, otter ovc-r. 
juil full, hue love. Hence, during this period. 
An - %vas commonly written for Av-. All such 
words are here entered under Av*. 

Ava, ava* ava* , phr. Se. [won.-down form 
of of ail : see A ad . :i a.d Of ] Of all: at all. 

1768 R ss //el more 145 Jam. She neither kent * > g 
n «r carding, X.«r brewing nar baking ava‘. .1 1796 is kns 
Jnsro. Poet. E/.s.\ xii, This j. leased them w arst a% a. 

Ava a*va , eb. Native name in the Sandwich 


Islands of a species of Cordyline yielding an in¬ 
toxicating liquor; also applied to the liquor il>elf, 
and^gw. to any intoxicant spirit. 

1831 Tvernan v'v Bfns. J'ry. II. xxix. 43 Drinking ava, 
a rank inebriating spirit. 1845 Darwin I'oy. .Y.rr. xviii. 45 • 
The dark-green knotted stem uf the Ava, so famous in f. r- 
iner days for its powerful intoxicating effects. /bid. 412 
All the ava as the natives call all ardent spirits w as poured 
on the ground. 

Avadavat. Corruption of Amapavat, q.v [The 
latter is itself a corruption of Ahmaddbdd, name 
of a town in Goojerat. Col. Yule.] 

(1698 Frver E. India \ P. it6 In Amidavad small 
Birds, who.. Fifty in a cage, make an admirable Chorus. 1 
1735 Albin .Wit. Hist. Birds Supp. 72 Amaduxad. 1878 
Besant2c Rice Celia’s Arb. 1 . iii. 34 Avvada\ats Jap^tnese 
sparrows, lovebirds. 

tA'vage, A*visage. Oh. [Cf. F. avage 
1 droit que les executeurs de la haute justice levaiem 
cn argent ou en nature en quelques lieux, et cer¬ 
tains jours de marche' Littre ]. A payment made 
bv tenants of the manor of Writtel, E>sex, for the 
privilege of feeding pigs in the manor woods. 

1670 in Blount Law Did. 

Avail a>v l r, v. Forms; 4-7 au-avail e, au- 
avayle, 4-5 au-availl e, aveile. 5 6au- avaylle, 
avayl, aduayle, 4- avail. Xorth. 4-; avalje, 
awaill, awaibe, awayle, 5-6 awale: see Av-. 
[Not in Fr.; apparently formed on the simple 
Vail v. (ad. F. vaille , i.vaioir to be worth L. va- 
lere) as if this were an aphetic form; cf. gree, agree, 
uiount, amount, etc. Both vh. and sb. were occas. 
sj>elt advayie in 15-16th c. on assumed L. analo¬ 
gies : see Ad- pref. 2. In senses 1-3 chtelly in 
negative or interrogative sentences.] 

I. Regular senses. 

1 . intr. To have force or efficacy for the accom¬ 
plishment of a purpose; to be effectual, serviceable, 
or of use ,* to afford help. 

a 1300 CursorM. 9oQuat bote is to sctie traueil On ihyng 
hat may not auail. 1494 Fabyan vh. 357 But all aduayled 
ryght nought. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 23 Zcllicum.. 
availelh against veoomc. 1583 Staxyhcrst Acneis n. 


| 
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1 Arb. ii, This labor .. loo no great purjxKe auayleth. 1667 
Milton/’. L. \t. 312 But prayeragain>t hi> absolute De*re<- 
No m-jre availe> than breath against the w indt*. 1718 How 
Iliad vn. 17; \‘or aught the warmr's thundering itia*e 
avail'd. 1818 n> . >tt Rob Roy i, ‘ Words avail ven* littic »iih 
me, young man,” said my father. 1836 J. Gup.ert c hr. 
Atoneni. iii. 09 No ingenuity can avail lo c .nfounC ihcnu 
t b. of arsons. Obs. 

1 1450 1 -oxmcH Gra/l xx. 204 Thanne of Iii- knybtes he 
axetic coun^ille, ^if to that roche they ». *wdcr. ought 
availic. 154a I'p.m.l Erasttt. A/c/hth. 4, 1 aa^i.e ntuchc 
more, stiictl. iie. in that 1 teach all thother I hisicians. 

c. Avaije aue valje mcnl.F. vaide ,/ue 1 aiiie 1: 
let it avail what it may, come what may. 

1375 Bvrb* * k Rru.e l\. 14- 1 hai wuld iiefe*-,d. aval^e que 
val^e. [1552 Lvsrtsw Fa/yng > i‘i. 1 wyll, vaid sch *, 
a- eTu’., v;cl»e qu *1 vai!;e.J 

2 . intr. To l>e of value, profit, or a :vantage. 

*375 iGn* k Rr:t,e t. 336 For kiuiul.ige i :T mony M.itix 

May qi^ileawailjefu)! monv gat is. J338 .vckkiy i nglan .1 
7 W l at avuyl\*th hyt to have r>' be- .. 1 - h> 1 \ wy h wii 
1. 1 by wvm] itt.c u>e them. 1583 M\nvh;rm At'.ea n. 
\rK p Wh:!-t t v.n-e! auayl* Ire . we were of re kni g. 
1844 T 1* li C 'r’ng- v i:’ % ;L 275 What aval hi- g j’dc- 
\ u*.b, ?.ix high b! d if they hel; :< : n ? 

3 . t/ .i/r. the ob;. was at fu-t ./.?//;«*.) To be of 
use or advantage to; to bene* t. profit : to helj . 
assist . a. a 1 L-rv :. 

• f 1300 1 ./rv r.'I. - - fi uf . fie v --' i*‘ 

1384 C>*v f k /■’. / -•/ .* :..r ; .*- >• ‘ a’-av.*-: 1 

htr :. >t a -ire. 1465/” .* .'•**. 4.: II. a;’ 

:: t i‘< -1 avayKec a> tb-.y wevr.e. 1611 b. 
v. 1; \. ihi- auatlet* re- : ,• g. l:r.g a- 1 >*.c M rue .1. 

tbe lew sittit.g a; t e k „..*c. 1742 Rt IUK* N /’ 

utel 1 IV. . v Wh.it av.,.\ : : ; ; mt 1816 j 

\S : - N « ... v. < f Kig:.t p.^Ls w rgv ' but 

wih r.ot a*..ii; :hee. 


t b. a thing r. v * a cause, disease . C' . 

1374 CHUUs .ry.. . I’thN -. . 

I . .Y.V 1 Utr, a:. : b.* au-c b 1576 i 

/.*: r.: A.i. . 1 *.:> ab. :..e: 

...ny pass: n of tbe 1 die. 

t 4 . red. To bui.G.t or a ivnr.tagc unoci 

1787 »«. Whit? .*: ‘ «•*• v. i A 1 * •. > .-.\a;.v 

-ehes grva:‘y * y w 

5 . C'p. le az\t:.’c*F eper in >hak>* . cal;: 
J'o azeui :/ a. t > benefit 1 ;.^. 1 fi c-r j :* 
ft take a .vantage • :. *.ur:. to ac.o..r.t. W 
direct pa. ti e. e>p. in V. N. 

1603 "I Cn.'. .’/<•.I--. /!•*.'/. V I. j 24; F-t v w •* 

-bee . 1667.M.. n : . . \ 5:- 1 

-cck to av..i; therr.se.W' f 1 ... e*. .. ‘ ;.:h 

I'ynevl. It . t. ii.1.1 It:.*.- •' :• * : 

-.ake .:*. - x i* * N U .. - 1861 1 v ... 





pc .4 1 we?. .tr.U't .'c oL ^ ’ j u..\ ;..var - 

*et eff a.a L wa-teu. 


b to make u>c- cf. v.se. emjl.'V. 

1768 "-fen* g / n»*».-. j —: b it. 1.. Kirur availei 
him-Gf :ut f tw > different te*rr> :* e\....r. r: :b.- 

enc.uater. 1838 I* I. -. 1 have avj,..cu 

mys-e f tie 'ery f.r* 1 oppe ru:rr.y *f »g. 

U Joai ji,’ upen a person : lo take advantage 
of, imp*osc upon. .*«:*v. 

1866 Ca:*lvl£ : er ;r.. 1 Lii II. 1*5 \\ry ir.dcjicndeni 

w -,ere mere rank etc. attempted t • avup n Km. 

7 . eau.ai. To gi\e fi j’cr-on *:.e belief *. or a 1 - 
N.aniage of; hence sto give him the a ‘vantage 
ofkn^ wing, to inft.rm, a»u:ci *. b»r.l\ 1. > 

1785 1 . Jm-FERs \ C err. Wfx. 1;:. 1 . 4 1 i It u. . rest, 
theref re. with y u. ta avail Mr. LUrefy of th..t fa:.b. 
1789— H'rft. 1:5^ HI 02, 1 >hall g vernnic^t c<f r.e 

useful information 1 have receive.: fr n. > u. .s 1794 W:t lit: • 
spoon H‘is. I\b 2.6 Rartict: . 1'he m-ri. -ers o a po. ..a: 
government should l< c r.tir.ia.hy a- .-.;.c 1 If the . * ~d;t.on 
of every part. 1843 Mrs 1 , : u : 1 Bamalxs in Amcr. 
xviii. 11^ ‘We sh ... have g^» no invites y *.. niu) l*e 
availed ef that, I expe.t.' 

II Isolated senses after L. z aiAe. 
t 8. intr. To d«» well. pr<pn-lit. Qis. 

1523 L:-. Berners Ir+iss. I vi. . c b it be-yne—e shall 
auayle m s.hc the Letter. 1560 Wmn m >RNt A de ll'iir*-,- 
157^ 98 b, l'u take the comm.xjitie fr. m the enenbe. that 
he avatle rt >t by the things *-f thy c» untry. 1563 Hyll 
Arte Garden. 1593 44 AI such | arte< which may be h« lpcn 
by cooling, may w ith the iuice of i:.. annointed on those 
places greatly auaile. 

t 9 . tram. To tie worth or equivalent to. Obs. 

15*2 8 Hist. Jas. 17 iki 25 -A resv r.abill jeeuniah 
s >wme, availling a thousand punds mune\ - of Scotland. 
1598 Barret Thee. B',;»*»« tn. ii. 70 One shot well be¬ 
stowed, auayleth many vnaduisedly s]>cnt. 

Avail vavjili, sb. Forms: ; ^ au- availe, 
5-7 au- avayle, 5 au- availle, au- avayll e, 
5-6 advail le, advayie. 5 avail. Mcrth. « 
awayle, awaylle. aweyle, 0 availl, avale. See 
Av-. [f. prec. vb.; or perhaps on YAt). sb., which 
seems, however, to be later, and may itself be an 
aphetic form of this.] 

f 1 . Beneficial effect ; advantage, benefit, profit. 
arch, or Obs. exc. as in 4. 

c 1420 Pallatl. cm Hush. j. 850 Forannies eke an oules herte 
availe is To putte upon her bedde. Ibid. in. 497 Croppe and 
tail To save .. is thyne advail. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
1. xxiv. 76 Thus they may lette more than doo eny auayll. 
1600 Tocrxecr Tratisf. Metam. lxiii, Both usde their 
blades unto so good availe. 1694 Lentd. Gap. 2950 3 Which 
Horses.. are to be rouped .. to the best avaiL 1671 Daily 
.Vert'S 24 July, Taking avail of the cover, 
fb. To have at avail : i. e. at an advantage Obs. 
1470-85 MALORV. 4 r/A*rt. xxiii, Hym thought no worship 
to haue a knyght at suche auaille, he to be on horshak and 
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he on foot, c 1500 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 107 So shalt 
thou ivott skape .. I have thee nowe at avayle. 

t 2 . Assistance, help, aid. Obs. exc. as in 4. 

c MS 0 Loselicii Grail xiii. 475 And }it kcptc Tholome to 
his avai lies, In his refrescheng, twey batailles. 1556 A nr. 
Barker Ps. ix. 10 For their aduayle thou wilt not fayle, 
All them that thee do seeke. 1640 Sanderson 21 Sent/. Ad. 
Aul. xii. (1673) 169 Furtherance or avail towards the attain¬ 
ing of that end. 

t 3 . Value, estimation. Ohs. or areh. 

1513 Douglas FK net's i\. Frol. 50 The cur, or mastis, he 
haldis at small availl. 1631 J. Taylor iW ater F.' Fort. 

IChcelei 1848113They hold your blosinge in no more avayle. 
Then is the Mapping of a fox his taile ! 1846 Sir W. Hamil¬ 
ton Logie < 1 266 ) II. App. 252 It is only as indefinite that 
particular, it is only as definite that individual and general, 
quantities have any and the same* logical avail. 

4 . Of avail: of advantage or assistance in ac¬ 
complishing a purpose, effective, effectual. Of no 
avail, without avail : ineffectual. To lit lie avail: 
with little effect, ineffectually, to little purpose. 

i 1450 Crt. 0/Love 116 Cloth of gold .. And other silk of 
easier availe. a 1704 Locke J.) Truth, light upon this way, 
is of no more avail to u* than errour. 1810 Soutuf.y AV- 
hama xi. 11 The impervious mail, The shield and helmet of 
avail. 1814 Chalmers Fvid. Chr. /.Y?v 7 . i. 12 The highest 
sagacity is of no avail, when the; • is an insufficiency of 
data. 1817 Jas. Mill Frit. India 1 1 , iv. v. 177 He found 
all he could urge without avail. 1862 Chute Greece xl. 111 . 
434 ttows and arrows were of little a\ail. 1881 Buchanan 
CiOti 4- Man I. 281 This he did, hut to little avail. 

t 5 . eoncr. (chiefly//. Profits or proceeds of busi¬ 
ness transactions; remuneration or perquisites of 
employment. Cf. Yaii.s. Still common in L\K. 

i 1449 Fkcock Refr. 3./1 A ri^t forto.. haue ccrtcyn fmytis 
or sum othir avail. 1483 Caxton G. dela Tour M. viij, iHej 
proinysed hyin .. grete auaylles anti protiflfytees. 1568 T. 

1 low ell . I rl. .4 mitie »187., * 83 The Marc ham .. 1 >oth ioy for 
gnine of his auailes. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 476 This 
l-Minium] sctleth down to the bottom of the water .. and the 
painters take it f >r their auailes. //1733 North Exam. it. 
iv. • 59. 260 Which.. is no small Availed of a Discoverer 
that has the selling the Copies, i860 H am THORNE Marble 
Faun 1879) II. .wiii. 180The avails are devoted to some be¬ 
neficent .. purpose. 

Avail e, avayle, var. A vale v . Ohs. to go down. 
Availability ihvHabHiti'. [f. next: see 
-BiLiTY.] 

1 . The quality of being available; capability of 
being employed or made use of. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rt-v. I. 439 It is not in celebrity 
.. but in availahility that lie places importance. 1862 K. 
Patterson A«. Hist. 4- Art 224 The distance and difficulty 
of access to the minerals are formidable impediments to their 
availability. 

b. .fee. in U.S. ‘Thai qualification in a candidate 
which implies or supposes a strong probability of 
his success, apart from substantial merit,—a pro¬ 
bability resulting from mere personal or accidental 
popularity.’ J. Inman in Bartlett Piet.Amer. 

1848 .V. J . Herald May in Hartlett Diet. Atner.\ Avail- j 
ability, not merit or qualification'*, is the only requisite to j 
secure a nomination. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 138 He 
was .. nominated for his availability,—that is, because he 
had no history. 

2 . eotter. That which is available. 

1867 0 . W. Holmes Guard . Angel I. iv. 64 His list of 
possible availabilities in the matrimonial line. 1876 Bi.ack- 
mork Cripps \ 11. x. 170 Against the gate-post she settled 
her most substantial availability, and exerted it. 

Available a\vHab’l), a. Also 5-fi advayl-, 
au* avayl, 6-7 auail-, au- avayle-, au- availe* 
able. [f. Avail v. + *able.] 

I. That may avail, areh . 

1 . Capable of producing a desired result; of avail, 
effectual, efficacious, areh. or Ohs. exc* as in b. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men <W. de W. 15061 in. iii. 162 V* wyll 
make his prayers avaylable. 1585 A bp. SaNDYs Serm. (18411 
67 That the mass is a sacrifice available forijuick and dead. 
1605 Timmk Quersit. I. iii. 63 That oyle .. being as auailable 
against the falling sLknesse as vitriol, a 1609 I,.\dv Hal- 
kltt Autobiog. 32 Nothing I cuuld do could be available. 

b. in Law. Valid. 

1451 Scotch Horn, in Rymer’s Foedcra (1710) XI. 291 Most 
advaylable in the law. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures u>6a, 

A release is not avaylable to the tenant .. but where a privi- 
tye is betwene him, and him y* releaseth. 1622 M a lyses 
Auc. La-o-Merck. >53 After which the bill is held as con¬ 
fessed and au [a ]Ucable. 1768 Hlackstone Comm. II. 275 
And all charges by him lawfully made .. shall be good and 
available in law. 1876 Digby Real Prop. v. § t. 207 Lease¬ 
hold interests became rights of property (or rights availahle 
not unly against the lessor, but also against all the world). 

2 . Of advantage; serviceable, beneficial, profit¬ 
able ( to , unto), areh. (The last quotation passes 
into 3.) 

1474 Caxton Chesse 11. v. D iv, To be pietous in herte .. is 
avaylable to alle thyng. 1598 Barret Thtor. H'arres 1. ii. 13 
It shall be wonderfull auaileable for him to rcade Histories. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World II. iv. vii. § 1. 248 His Mother 
Veturia, and Volumnia his Wife .. were more auaileable 
to Rome, than was any force of Armes. 1836 Recoil. Ho. 
Lords xvi. 389 Where fair argument is available to his side 
of the question .. he does not have recourse to sophistry. 

II. That may be ‘ availed of.’ 

3 . Capable of heing employed with advantage or 
turned to account; hence, capable of being made 
use o£ at one’s disposal, within one’s reach. 

1827 Faraday Exp. Res. xli. § 12- 226 This quantity is .. 
wholly available in the liquid when used as a blenching 


agent. 1853 1 . Taylor Fanat. x. 476 The epistle to the 
Romans.. is availahle as proof, i860 Tyndall Glue. 1. § 12. 
86 We spent every available hour upon the ice. 1868 Rogers 
Pol. Eeon. xv. 213 Lenders .. wish .. to have their assets as 
available as they can. 1868 Freeman Tor/n. Com/. 11 . 386 
There was no available candidate of the old princely line. 

Availableness. [f- prec. + ness.] 

+ 1 . Capability of producing a desired result ; 
efficacy. Ohs. 

1677 If ALK Prim. Grig. Man. 225 The efficacy, or avail¬ 
ableness, or accommodation, or suitableness of these Redite- 
tives to the end proposed. 

2 . =-Availability 1, 1 b. 

1857 J* H. Newman Proph . Off. Ch. 41 The accuracy and 
avadableness of their existing Tradition. 1841 Kmerson 
Couscrv. (1875* II. 274 It goes for availableness in its can¬ 
didate and not for worth. 

Availably, adv. [f. as prec. + -I.Y 2 .] 

11 . KtTectively, serviceably, advantageously. Ohs. 

1530*1 Act 22 Hen. I ’ III , xv, His said free pardon, .shall 
be. .taken, .most beneficially and auailablyeto all. .hissayetl 
snbiectes. 1655 (louGR Comm. Heh. xiii. 1 How to do any 
thing acceptably to God, or availably to bis own salvation. 

2 . So as to be capable of being employed. 

1875 Whitney Life Lang . x. 1^7 Such means a> Utmost 
availably at hand. 1879 G. Macdonald P. Falser II. vii. 114 
The moment his property was his availably. 

tAvailant, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Avail v. + -ANT 
after ppl. adj>. from Fr.] Availing. 

<1420 Ptillad. on Hush. xii. 126 A serpent skynne doonon 
this tree men Icte Avaylant be to save it in greet hele. 

Availer (avcMnj). [f. as prcc.+ -kkL] One 
who avails, is serviceable or helpful. 

1598 Florid, Giouatore , an auayler, a helper, a succorer. 

t Avai lful, a. Ohs. [f. Avail sh. + -kfl.] Of 
much avail, of advantage ; serviceable, profitable. 
(A good word, taking up the earlier sense of 
Available. 

1598 Florid, Gioueuole, helpcfull. auailefull, profitable. 
1603 Montaigne 1634' 463 Beau tic »*. the true availefull 
adsantage of women. 1650 II. Brooke Conserv. Health 169 
Riding L availful for the stomach. 

t AvaiTfully, adv. Ohs. [f. prec. + -ly-.] 
With good effect, with advantage, profitably. 

1603 Fi.urio Montaigne 111. vi. 1632* 305 The Hungarians 
did very availefully bring them [war-chariot^] into fashion. 
Ibid. 524 Availefully to employ the same. 

Avai ling, vhl. sh. [f. Avail v. + -ixoL] The 
action of the vb. Avail ; benefiting, profiting. 

1562 J. Hevwood Pros'. % F.pigr. <18671 180 Great losse, 
small auaylyng. 

Availing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. A< 1 - 

vantageous, profitable ; of beneficial efficiency. 

c 1420 Pa Had. on Hash. t. 562 To faat hem isavayling and 
plcsaume. 1850 Mrs. Frowning Substitution Foems 1 . 327 
Speak Thou, availing Christ! 1862 Kl skin Vnto this Last 
118 A truly valuable or availing thing is that which leads 
to life with its whole strength. 

Availmeilt a\vi Iment). [f. Avail v. + -me.nt.] 
The fact of being beneficially effective. 

1699 Hover Fr. Diet. < 17 ^9’ s*v., It is of little availment 
with me, Cola nc me sort prescue it rien . 1865 Bp. Forbes 

Xourishm. Soul vii. 76 Prayer .gives to us great availment 
with God. 

t AvaiTsome, a. Ohs. [f. Avail sh. + -home ; 
cf. troublesome.] Of avail, serviceable, effectual. 

1619 Sc later F.xp. Thess. (1627* II. F.p. Dcd., 11 f in] 

I furtherance of Faith.. this poore paines maybe auaile-some. 

II Aval. [K, f. phr. it vat at the bottom L. ad 
valient: see Avalk 7 ’.] An endorsement (///. a 
writing ‘at the bottom’) on a commercial docu¬ 
ment, guaranteeing payment of it. 

1880 Ld. Blackburn in /.aut Rep., Appeal V. 772 An in¬ 
dorsement. .by what was called an aval, .cither on the bill 
itself or a separate paper. 

Avalanche (arvalonj, jevakrnf). [a. F. az>a- 
lattehe , dial, form of avalanee ‘descent,’ f. avaler: 
see Avale. Id avalanche also appears dialectally 
as la va lane he. It. valanea, valanga ; also la¬ 
va nc he, lavange, cither a purely phonetic trans¬ 
position, or due to association with It. lava tor¬ 
rent, gully, f. lava re to wash.] 

1 . A large mass of snow, mixed with earth and 
ice, loosened from a mountain side, and descending 
swiftly into the valley below. 

[1765 .Vat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 86/1 The Clergyman, .per- 
cieving a noise towards the top of the mountains, looked up, 
and descried two valancas driving headlong towards the 
village.^ 1766 Smollett Trav. xxxviii. 337 Scarce a year 
passes in which some mules and their drivers do not perish 
by the valanchcs.] 1789 Coxk Trav. Sudtz. xxxviii. 11 . 3 
We crossed some snow, the remains of a last winter's Ava¬ 
lanche. 1817 Byron Manfr. 1. ii. 75 Ye avalanches, whom a 
breath draws down. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, ii. 31 
The muffled roar of a distant avalanche. 

2 . tra/isf. and fig. 

1850 Mrs.Stowe Uncle Tom'sC .xxxviii 332 Overwhelmed 
by the avalanche of cruelty and wrong which had fallen upon 
her. 1850 Carlyle Latferal. I'timfhl. v. (1872) 153 Unable 
longer to endure such an avalanche of forgeries, t 1854 
Stanley Sinai 4- Pal. (1858) Introd. 41 This mass of ruins 
.. rolled down in avalanches of stones. 

3 . Comb, and atlrih., as avalanehe-likc, -theory. 

1877 Rosenthal Muscles <5- Ker-ees 122 Pfluger spoke cf 

it as an avalanche-like increase in the excitement within the 
nerves. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., He explains this by the ava¬ 
lanche theory, according to which nervous influence gathers 
force as it descends. 


Avalanchiue (ccvala-njin), a. rare , [f. prec. 
+ -INK.] Of the nalure of, or like, an avalanche. 

c i860 \Y. CiASPKY Doom Creat., Crushed are the seats of 
early state ‘Neath Ruin's avalanchine weight. 

t Ava‘le, v. Ohs. Forms : 4-8 au- avale, 4-6 
auaile, 5-6 au- avayle, 6 advale, auayl, aueyle, 
7 avail. North. 4-5 awalo, 6 awail. See also 
ajihet. Vale v. [a. OF. avaler , f. phr. r) val L. 
ad -valient to the valley ; = Pr. avatar, It. aval- 
la re ; ef. Amount v., F. a/nonler, f. a n/onl, L. ad 
monlcm. For the spelling advale , see An- pref. 2.] 

I intr. Of persons : To descend ; to come, go, or 
get clown ; to dismount, alight. (Often with re- 

1 clmulant down ; cf. ascend up.) 

| r 1400 Maundev. xxvi. 266Summe of the Jeweshan. .avaled 
down to the Valeycs. <1425 W\ntoun Cron. ix. via. 140 
Gw re a bra down awaland. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 160/3 
A corde by which he aualec! doun ami was saued. 1509 
H ,\\\ Hi Past. Pleas. 6 When Fhebus in the west Gan to 
avayle. 1596 Spenser /•’. Q. 11. ix. to They .. from their 
sweaty coursers did avale. Ibid. iv. iii. 46 Out of her coch 
she gan availe. 

2 . trans. To descend, come down (a hill, etc.). 

1494 Kasyan vii. 489 The sayd boost of Flemynges aualyd 

y* mount in a secret wyse. 

3 . intr. Of things : To sink, flow, or drop down. 

e 1374 Chaucer Foeth, iv. vi. 143 pe heuy erpes aualen by 

her wey3tes. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 144/2 The precious 
blood aualed by the shafte of the spere upon hys hondes. 
1509 Hawes/Vijt/. Pleas. 92 Thedroppes.. Whiche from her 
even began to advale. 1596 Spenser F.Q. 1. i. 21 But when 
his. later spring gins to avale. Huge heapes of nmdd he 
[Nilus} leaves. 

b. To sail down stream, or away on an ebb tide. 

a 1547 Earl Surrey sRneid iv. 387 To flight Was armde 
the fleet all redy to avale. 1551 Bodknham / 'ey. Scio in 
Arb. Garner 1 . 33, I vailed down that night ten miles, to 
take the tide in the morning. 

4 . transf an d fg. To lower oneself, submit, yield. 

1484 Caxton ChynalryjZ Auaryce. .inaketh noble courage 

to dev.emlc and auale. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xxix. 
84 Whiche castell after aueyled to ntc. 

5 . trans. To cause to descend, fall, or sink ; to 
let down, lower; to send or direct downwards. 

M314 Guy ll’ano. 80 His hauberk was al to tore And his 
nasel avalcd hifore. <'1400 Rom. Rose 1803 The thriddc 
arowe .. Into inyu herte he ditle avale. a 1450 Kut. de 
la Tour <18681 113 IRahab] aualed hem by a corde from 
. .the tonne walles. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I.ccclxxiv.619 
Drawe vp your ankers and aueyle your sayles. 1579 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. Jan. 73, Fhncbus. gan auaile His weary waine. 
1770 Langiiorne Plutarch (38791 1 . 118/2 He ordered that 
the rods should be avnled in respect to the citizens. 

0 . To lower (the visor of a helmet), to uncover; 
hence, to take off, doff ^hat, cap, etc.). 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron .97 Ilk auailed hishelme, & tocon- 
seiledrowc. M386 Chaucer Millers 1 'rol. 14 Hewoldavale 
nowther hood ne hat. t 1420 Anturs of Arth. xxxii, He 
auaylet \ppe his vise me. 1544 Half. Sir J. Oldcastell in 
Hart. .Vise, <Malh.) I. 272 All the clergye. .avayling their 
bonuettes. 1557 A*. Arthur (Copland! v. xii, Y r kyng aualed 
his vyser with a ineke and nohle countenance. 

7 . fig. To degrade, abase, humble ; to lower. 

<1430 Lydg. Foe tuts 11. i. 11554* 41 a. Fortune.. Auailed 
hym from his royall see. 1551 6 Robinson tr. More's Utof. 
146 One that hath aualed the heighe nature of hys soule to 
the vielnes of brute bea.stes bodies, a 1639 Wotton in Reli«/. 
11651) It pleased him to..avale his goodness, even to the 
giving of his friend secret directions- 

tAvaTe, sh. Ohs. rare- 1 . In 6 auail. [f. 
prec.] a. Abasement, humiliation, b. ? Descent, 
disembarkation. 

<*1505 Dunbar, The lang availl on humil wyse. <*1547 
Earl Surrey in Tottell's Misc. (Arh.i 16 Fnrdering his hope, 
that is his sail Tuward me, the swete port of his auail. 

Avale, obs. form of Avail. 

+ AvaTing, vhl. sh. Ohs. [f. prec. v. + -ing 1 .] 
Descending, descent; declivity. 

c 1380 SirFcrumb .984 At aualj'ng of an hulle 1 pe frensche 
han j>ey of-take. <*1430 Lydg. Boehas 1. i. (1544^ 1 b. Rivers 
.. In their upspringingand avayling duwn. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. 1 . xvili. 23'I hey .. ordeyned iii great battelles, in 
the auaylyngc of the hyll. 

Avance, -se, obs. forms of Advance, Ayexs. 

Avancers: see Avanters. 

AvangCe, pa. t. of Afunr v. Ohs. to receive. 

II Avania (avanf*a). Also 8 avarria, avaria. 
[In common use in the Levant, but of uncertain 
language and origin ; in It. and Pg. avania, F. 
avanie , mod.Gr. afiavia, Arab, and Turk, awdnt, 
also found as awdrl (Devic), and in Ilocthor 
cxiwnn, and stawania. See below* Also in 17th c. 
anglicised as Aveny, q.v.] 

An imposition by the (Turkish) government, a 
compulsory tax, government exaction, ‘ aid,’ ‘bene¬ 
volence’ (Marsh) ; spec . (as applied by Christians) 
an extortionate exaction or tax levied by the Turks. 
Hence Avanious a., extortionate. 

1687 Rycaut Hist. Turks II. 251 The trading Christian 
enjoyed the privilege of their Capitulations with. .less, fre¬ 
quent Avanias. Ibid. 11 . 62 Their extravagant Exactions, 
and Avanious Practices. 1703 Maundrell Journ. Jems. 
(1721)93 Their perpetual extortion and Avarria's. /T1733 
North Lives II. 420 False and extortious demands which 
they call Avanias. Ibid. 111 . 1 title , The avanious demand 
of the Tunis Basha. 1751 Chambers Cycl., Avaria 

[The etymology of avania has been variously sought in 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish: see Devic, in Littre’s Suppt., and 
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G. P. Mar*h t Xotcs ami Additions to Wedgwood. The 
variant Arabic form ajikirl (whence Eng. avaria, avarria, 
above) as well as original correspondence of meaning, sug¬ 
gests a connexion with 11 . avaria —see Average sb. -: in fact 
Mr. Marsh proposed the derivation of the latter from this 
word. Put on the^ other liand, the various and uncertain 
forms of the word in Arabic may he merely adaptations of 
Fr. avarie or It. avaria , assimilated to native words or 
roots ie.g. rtrtwroppression, injustice, lutwdn contempt, etc. > 

* The plur. aavauiet is now in ]>opular u>e in Syria, to ex¬ 
press government exactions, the singular signifying aid, 
help, just as benevolence in Europe sometimes meant a com¬ 
pulsory tax' < Marsh c The word has been adopted in It. 
and Pg. in the transferred sense: It. avanta ‘an undeserved 
wrong, a secret grudge, an insulting injury’ (Florio'J Pg. 
avanta * wrong, injifry * tVieyraL] 

Avant, obs. torm of AVAUM. 

|| Avant- (avtrnt, avail). [F. avant before, eogn. 
with Fr. avant. It. avanti L. abantc, f. ah from 
+ anU before. See Avaunt. The /, uhich \>as 
pronounced in OF., was retained ranch longer in 
English. In words in early use avayt)nl was worn 
down to van/-, van-, and sometimes to vazv-, 

In a few combinations, partly trench, partly 
hybrid; as f avantalour [AFr.J, one who gens 
before ; t avant-darter, transl. L. antepininus ; 
avant-fossd [Fr], the ditch on the outer side of 
a counterscarp, dug at the foot of the glacis; 
avant-peach [F. avant-pic he], an early variety of 
peach. See also Avant-brack, -cocrikr, etc. 

1601 Tate Ifouscfu Ord\ Ed. 11 , § 90 Their shalbe a fore- 
goer [F. avaniale>nr\ in the kinges hou>ho!d . No man 
shalbe avant alour who hath forjured the Court. 1600 Hi 1.- 
YjosetLivy Mil. viii. 286 This battaillon.. they called Ante- 
pilani (avant-dartersl »6n Cotgr., Avant-/eseke, th' 
Auant-peach or hasiie peach. 1719 1 -oudos ov Wish Com//, 
Card, 283 The Avant Peaches, or Forward Peaches. 

Avant age, obs. form of Advantage. 
t Ava nt-, avavrmbrace. Obs. [a OF. 

avant-bras , f. avant before + bras arm. Normally 
avaicnt, whence avau'n-, avaunt-, ava m wnt-bracc, 
Much more usual in the aphctic forms V am brack, 
Yantbrace.] Armour for the front of the arm. 

c 1440 Morte Arth. 2568 pe avawmbrace vrayllede with 
silver. 

Avant-courier i&vcriit-, aveen-, ervan-, a vah- 
ku^riidjr), sb. Forms : 7 avauntcourrier, avant- 
eurrier, -cunor, eoureur, y avant courier. 
[Fr. avail i-(. our eu r, with the latter word modi lit d 
as in Courier. Aphetized in 1 6th c. as vaunt-, 
vant-atrrcr\ from 17th c., Yax-couiukr, q. v. 
(The two first-gi\en pronunciations are historical 
in Eng.; but many have affected to treat the word 
both in spelling and pronunciation as modern 
French, whence the avant-eoureur of 1670, and 
the mongrel third pronunciation now prevalent. J 
One who runs or rides before; a herald ; csp. tin 
17th c.) in //. the scouts, skirmishers, or advance- 
guard of an army. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 11621 217 Having suffered 20-0 
of the enemies horse (the avaunt-courriers of the Turks 
armie' to passe by him. 1658 Cl eyelash Rustic Ramp. 
Wks. 11687 * 494 Ten loanees of the Avant Currors rout them. 
1670 Cotton Es/enton 1. 111. no The Avant Courcurs of the 
Duke of Mayenne’s Army. 1810 Coleridge Friend 1. v. 
U867) 18 The avant-courier rode at full speed into the court, 
b. transf or fig. 

1611 Florio, Etcsij, winder blowing very stiffly, .called of 
mariners the Auant curriers. 1649 Bramhall Fair Warn¬ 
ing vi. Wks. III. -62 These are prognostics of ensuing 
storms, the avant-couriers of seditious tumults, i860 Frolde 
Hist. Eng V. xxv. 97 A set of noisy declaimed, avant 
couriers, as they called themselves, of the crown. 

Avant-cou*rier, v. [f. prec. sb ] To herald. 

1870 I^owell Among my fiks. Scr. 1. <18731167 In a tri¬ 
umphal car, avant-couriered by a band of music. 

+ Ava’nters, avaneers, sb. pi. Obs. [? f. F. 
avant before.] Part of the nuinbles of a deer. 

* 1340 Caw. Sf Or. Knt. 1342 Eft at begargulum bigynez on 
penne, Ryuez hit vp radly ry^t to be bi^t, Voydez out pe 
a-vanters. i486 Bk\ St. Albans E vij b, Oon croke of the 
Nomblis lyth euermoorc Under the throotebollc of the beest 
be foore Thai called is auancers. 

+ Avant-guard, Obs., and 
1| Avant-garde (avah-gard). Forms: 5 au-, 
avaunt-, aduantgard^e, avantgaird, 7 au-, 
avant-, avaunt-, avan-guard, -gard, S-9 avant- 
garde. [a. F. avant-garde, f. avant before + garde 
(jUARi). Formerly anglicized, avaunt -, and -guard; 
now archaic or obs., being replaced by the aphetic 
Vanguard; cf. {ar)rear-g/tard.] The foremost 
part of an army ; the vanguard or van. 

1470 85 Malorv Arthur 1. xv, Lyonses and Pharyauncc 
had the adunnt garde. 1581-8 Hist. Jus. 1 7 11804' 40 The 
gentillmyn of the surname of Hamiltoun were on the Quecnes 
avantgaird. 1630 Hayward A*. Edw. /V, 18 Next followed 
the avauntguard. 1664 S. Clarke Tamertane 8 Odmar led 
the avanguard. 1796 Cam/aigns 1703-4 I- I. ii. 12 (Jen. 
Stengel.. commanded the avant garde of Valence’s army. 
1800 Coleridge Wallenstein 111. vii, Mid full glasses Will 
we expect the Swedish Avantgarde. 

t Ava nt-lay:. Hunting. Obs. Also 5 avaunt- 
elay, 7 advaunt-reley. [f. F. avant before, in front 
Jr OF. alais, cslais, and rclais\ see Allay sb.-. 


Relay.] The laying on of fresh hounds to inter¬ 
cept a deer already chased by others. 

14.86 Bk. St. Albans E viij b, Even at his coinyng yf th-w 
lett thy howndy> goo While the oder that be behymlc fer 
am hym froo That is a vauntelay. 1606 Pet.fr. Portia**. 
11. v. in HazL Dodsl. IX. 141 There other huntsmen met him 
w-ith an adjv Jaunt re ley. a 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.» Wks. 
t. 93/1 Auaunt-layc, Allay c, R el aye I see Abatvrf. 1- 

Ava nt-mn re. Obs. e\c. Hist. Also 6 7 
avaunt-, [a. F. avant-rnur fore-wall. Commonly 
aphetized in 16-17th c. to vanmure, Yamurk, q.v] 
The outer wall of a fortress, or in cireumvallation. 
Ilence Avaunt-mure v. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 44^/2, I avauntmurr, 1 make a wall by fore 
the walles of a towne, Je auant more. This towne is 
strongelyavaummured. 1611 Cotgr. , Avant-mur. an auau- 
mure; fore-wall, out-wall, or out ward-wall. 1693 W. Rum ri- 
son Phraseol. Gen. 179 An Avaunt-mure, or a Fortress 1c* 
fore a wall, .~f n tan nr ale. 

Avanturine, variant of Avkntuki.v e. 
t Ava’lltwa rd. Obs. Also avaunt-, avawm , 
awaward. [a. OXF. avantivirdc, — central F. 
avant-guarde, now avant-garde: cf. Aklkau- 
w.\ri». Aphetized in 13th c. a> vaunit.'irdt 1^97 . 
vaunnvarde 1330, van: \irde (1401 , Yauarii 
( 1433-1625, common in Niiak>. t, Yanwakd.] 
Avant-garde. Yan-giw! n. 

1375 Pivkkoi k /'r:t.c \1**9 Thar awaward ru- hit was. 
c 1440 Mor:e A r/k. 3^4. I sa.lc have the a'ar.ttw ardc w yt- 
teriy my selvene. li.'d. 316^ 1 be a\awmwardc \ ■%-.!<•/ 
thcire heirsez. 1480 C \\'• \ Ck>\m, Tug eexliv. 29S That he 
wold graunte hym that day the aua.intward ia his luta>lle. 

Avaria: sire Avan i a, Avkkai.e^.- 
Avarice ar’varis’. Forms: 3 4 auaris, -ise f 
4 5 averyce, -ys. 4 6 -iee, avaryee, 4 avarice. 
Sc. 5 awarys. awerys, 6 auereis. [n. (>F. avar; e, 
ad. L. avaritia , f. avdrus greedy: see -KT.] In¬ 
ordinate desire of acquiring and hoarding wealth ; 
greediness of gain, cupidity. 

a 1300 Cntif-y M. i-~i 12 pe world has tuyrmc \>> )ti> >s C , 
pat cs auaris, and couaytise. < 1386 Uhai > t x /’< »•.<. /". • r -, 
Covcitise is for to covcit swiehc tliinges a- iiu-:i hast n t ; 
and avarice is to with dde and kepe s^i^he thiri^cs a> th*m 
hast, without rightful uede. 1 1425 Wintoln t • \ 1. w. 

2S Pr>d, FaKhud, and CovatVs He held at wndyr, and 
Award's 1549 Com/!. S>o:l. 1372' ^4 k\ng mii.as 

gat tua awe lu^gis on his hede. be cause of hi> autreis. 
1643 Sir T. I’.rowne Rctig. Mod. it. $ 13 I o me avarice semis 
not so much a vice, as a deploral !e piece of madness^. 1766 
Golds'I. /Yt.//*. 1:76 159 Avarice was his prevailing pas-i- • . 
1812 Combe Dr. Syntax Pier nr. \. g Pale av'rice may his 
heart possess, 'The l>ane of human happiness. 

b. fig. Eager desire to get or keep for oneself, 
r 1386 Ch.uxer Pc*s. T. » 6;o Avarice ne s;om u■>: oc»nly 
in lond ue in catel. but som tyme in science and in glorie. 
1709 Port Ess. Crit. 370 F*c niggards of advice, on no pre- 
tense ; For the worst avarice is that of scn-<c. 1764 (iot'oM. 
I ra. . 264 And all are taught an a\arice of praise. 1775 
TIi rke S/. Com . Amer. Wks. 1S42 I. 1 'This avarice of de¬ 
solation, this hoarding of a royal wilderness. 

Avaricious wari <n ; also 6 -yeyouse, 
6-S -itious. [a. V. avarifeu. r, -euse, f. avarice, 
as if ad. L. * avar it resits.] Immoderately desirous 
of accumulating wealth ; greedy of gain, grasping; 
fg. eager to possess or accumulate. 

1474 Caxton Chrsse in. iv. G j. The auariuotis wolf. 1531 
Klvot OiK\ 1S34 210 His cruel and avaricious appetite. 
1660 R. Coke Pourr »y Snbj. 7 2 N jr will acaritions rii.h 
men fail to pretend poverty. 1762 II. Wclroll I'ertuTs 
j A need. Point. <1786 11. 71 (Juecti Elizabeth was a\ari< Inis 
with pomp ; James 1. lavish wiih meanness. 1809 W. Ik\ iv; 
Knickcrb. iv. vii. (1849' 230 We are naturally .. a\ amiou> 
after imaginary causes of lamentation. 

Avari ciously, ativ. [f. pree. t -lv -.] In an 
avaricious manner. 

1611 Cotgr., Avarernent, avariciously. 1682 Norris 
Hi erodes Prcf. 19 Neither spends his Goods prodigally .. 
nor yet keeps them avariciously. 1767 Reid Let. in Wks. 

I. 49 2 Avariciously a mossing knowledge, o 1859 Dk tjt in- 
cey Ceylon Wks. XII. 36 Avariciously to anchor our hopes 
on a pearl fishery. 

Avari’ciousness. [f. as prcc. + -nkss ] The 
quality of being avaricious ; greediness of wealth. 

1560 in Spotti^wood Hist. Ch. Scot. in. 11677! 168 A\.a- 
riciousness and solicitude of mony is no less to be damned. 

f Avarrtion. Obs. rare- 1 , [irreg. f. avari- 
tious — Avaricious ; cf. ambition , -ions.] = prec. 

1622 Pe-xciiam Com/l. Cent. (1661' 157 Gold Colour signi¬ 
fied! Avarition. 

i A*varous, a. Obs. or dial. Forms: 4-5 au- 
averous(e, 6 avarus, 4 7 avarous. [a. OF. 
averos, -us, f. avoir, avoir, possession: see Aver sb. 
Snbsequently confused with F. avarc , atid so si>elt.] 
Avaricious. 

*3°3 Krlnnk Hand/. Syuue 5378 Swyhe coveylous And 
a n\gur and auarous. < 1386 Cu\t cer Pcrs. T. .*673 The 
avaruus man hath nmre hoj>c in his cntcl than in Jlu-sii 
Crist. 1388 Wyclit 1 Cor. vi. 10 Nether theues, neihtr 
aucrouscmcn. c 1450 Merlin vi. 106 He ?af tu hem that were 
auerouse, golde and mIuct. 1513 Douglas . Etui 4 ill. i. 8 ; 
Klee from this auanis kingis cost. 1658 Lennakd tr. Chur, 
ron's tl'isd. t. xxxix. § 6 (1670! 132 So avarous is he of misery. 

tA*varously, adv. Obs. [(. prec. -h -ly - J 
Avariciously, greedily. 

138a Wyclif Job xxvii. 8 If aueroitsly he take. 1432 50 
Ir. Htgden vi. xxvui.(i87p> VI1.219 Men cityngeavarouscly. 
1580 Baret Abo. A 713 Auaronsly or couetously, A tune. 
Avast (ava st), phr. Haiti, [prob. a worn-down 


form of Du. houvast , bond vast, hold fast: cf. 
Du. bou stop 1 stay! and houvast cramp-iron.] 
Hold! stop! stay! cease! 

1681 OiWAY Soldier's bort. iv. i, lloa Up, hoa up; >o. 
avast there, >ir. 1727 51 CiiA.MUt k* Cy% /., Avast, a term 
frequently u^ed on b-.Nird a ship, signifying to stop, hold, or 
stay. 1748 Smollett Rt\i. Rond. \li, ‘ Avast there friend, 
none of your tricks upon travellers.’ 1836 Marryat Midsh. 
Easy xix. 70 ‘Avast hearing,’ said Ga-crigne. 

Avatar avatii’J, vataa . [ad. Skr. avatiira 
descent, f. ava down •+ Tr-, tar-, to pass over.] 

1 . Hindoo Myth. The descent of a deity to the 
earth in an incarnate form. 

1784 Sir W. Jonts in A slot, Res. 1 . 234 The ten Avatar- 
or descents of *thc deity, in his capacity of Preserver 1858 
I’tvhuim.e Hist. India 11 . is. ii. The fifth avatar, called 
Varima, l>ecause in it Vishnu assumed the form cf a dwarf. 

2 . Manifestation in human form ; incanmum. 

1815 .von PauTs Lett. 'if^' 3^5 A third avatar of thi- 

singular emanation cf the E\il Prinriple [B<<napartcl- 1878 
R. Sayllk in A*. Ante*-. Kr.\ CXNAT. 94 M Clellan was., 
the very god of war, in his latest avatar. 

3 . Manifestation or presentation to the world as 
a ruling power or object of wo:>hip. 

1859 Mnss in Milton 1 . 226 The avatar < f Mathcmatii - 
had n->t begun. I hi, n 44; < dad that the avatar of Dc>nue, a» 
an intermediate power between vpen'cr and Milton, was v,, 
brief and partial. 1883 Ha>/ t r’s Mag. Mar. 541 1 The 
I’aireuth festicaK. the c <mp!etest and must charaderisti.. 
avatars < f art our century can shew. 

4 /j*. Manifotation ; display: pba-e. 

1850 1 . 11 nt .hiterig. ii. f >hc ended with cr 

i ying. and ewa ai'ef.ing. this new acatnr uf the tl.unh 
militant. 1880 F. >ti nos P /* ii. 29 Wit and >en>e arc 
but different matars of the same spirit. 

Avaunce, ol*>. form oI Avkns. 

Avaunce, -se, ttc., obv forms of Adv \m k, etc. 
t Avau’nt, 1 tY. Forms: 4-6 an- avant, 
4-7 au- avaunt e, 5 awaunte, »• advaunt 4 e, v-X. 
awant . [f. Avauni rd] 

1 . A 1 oast, vaunt; boasting. vnin-gWy. 

. 1380 h:r Lt run \ ; = 5 \ f l'. u h>n auaui.t perf -mv mytt. 
1380 WA LI Tin 1 hei kllen t go-et a* all* t, 

th.i! thej K-tl ch.iriocs t > the pt:} le. < 1430 / ;'v ha: ■ • 
mte g N t in au.i'it 'f pyde, ' ot in mekenes^e. 1553 
Bk* M h O' Curr.'n* lit. ?- Ific-se wonlcs he spake with 
I greater a\ au* t il;e:i trtieth. 

2 . e.'p. in ] hr. To make a: aunt: to boast, de- 
j cl arc conlmently or arrogantly ; - Avafn r r*. 

c 1340 All t. v Bind. 37 < >f nil re make 5c ax au: t. h>«n 
1 mow t" o'Fcu. 1465 .* ./.'.* ’>.■ / .'.*. 312 11. :/ '1 he\ make ther 
awaui.te were that I may be g< ten I s,.hul dye. 1553 87 
I -\i . 4 . \ M. 159" 34.' 2 1 he saidc J’-i-h p J ' *th m.»kr 
hi> auatint. th.at he !ia*’. full pwer t > ■ reaie ai i dep* a; 
kinges. „ 1600 Pad. B\ >dc> g?S in Hark /.. P. P. HI. 17 , 
For the Ciowe spahi ^hekormoraunt, And of his rule made 
great avaunt. 

3 . lTomisc. 

1325 A.. Hi::. P. B. t'M. 1 a vow verayly }>e avaunt b*»t 
I made, I schal. >ende to N.ire a s >un & an hayre. 

1 Avau'nt, sbg m Obs. [A substantive use of 
Avaunt adz*, or ini. taken as a name for itself; 
cf. aiann. a. si mbit sb.] The order to be off. 

1596 B . Barlow Tlnee Se*m. iij. 132 ' 1 'he diuell temjded 
him. but he gauc him the auaunt, with the ^worde cf the 
spirit. 1613 Vii \k>. Hen. I'III. n. iii, To give her the 
avaunt! 1711 Shuiv'U. c ha*ac. 1737 1 . 232 The defiance 
or avant (to tvitan] s?>. n\l run much after this manner. 

fAvatunt, 1 Obs. Forms 4-6 au- avaunt % e. 
4-7 avant. 6 advant. -ttant. -\-atinte. 'Sc. a- 
want . [a. OF\ avantc-r, avanntc r, f. a to, here 

intensive vantcr :—late K. vdnitdre to*boast (Au- 
gu>tine>, freq. of > zanJ/e to lie u*i Tr. and It.'', f. 
van us vain, emfty. l*V>r the form advant see Ai>- 
pref. i. In F>F. as in Eng. mostly refl., s'avanter.] 

1 . traits. To sj>eak boastfully or proudly of: 
a. To glory in, boast of an action'i ; b. To speak 
proudly of, praise, commend a person). 

1 3°3 R* l» Kl nne Hand/. Syuue 85^9 And h al } > n.it h* 
synne lote, Avaunte b>* ‘>ynne to hym Fat |v>u >esi. 1440 
Bone El or. 779 Wyth mekyll worschyp they hym avaum. 
C1380 Sir Ecrumb. 42 pat ny;t wa> Charlies proudel • • N 
auaunted his kni^tes olde. 1556 J. Hkvwoon S/tder h El. 
lxxvi. 10 When he at end uo ihenD had it a vaunted, 
c. with comp!. To boast, declare confidently (to be . 
c 1374 Chaccer Booth. 1. i. 5 Whereto auaunted e’ 30 me 
to be weleful. 15:3 Br.mw.iiaw St. Werburge 11848' 212 'That 
1 may the auaunt A gentill Werburge. 

2. rejl. To boast, brag, glory, vaunt oneself. 
Const %pf, for. 

1340 Hampoll Pr.Consc. 4298 His disciples.. Sal |».im 
avant, and J>ani self halil Patter of lif. t 1386 Cii.m 11 v 
Melib. f 585 Prudence had herd hire housbond avaunte him 
of his richesse. 1547 Homilies 1. tit. ii. 28 When a man 
avaunteth not himself for his ow n righteuusiiess 1580 Bah i 
A lv. A 714 To auaunt himsclfe prowdely, Gloria ri in so ten Ur. 
b. with subord. cl. or inf. phr. 

c 1315 SitOREHAM 118 To segge that ich h>t makycan.. 
Dar ich me nau^t avantv. e 1386 Chaucer // r ife s T. 15?, 
1 dar me wel avaunte, Thy lif is sauf. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 28/2 Evyl peple auaunte them to haue don myracles. 
1553-87 Foxk A. <y M. (1684 11 . 95 He so avanted himself, 
that he had slain a Lutheran Priest. 

3 . intr. in sense of 2. 

1471 Ripley Cow/. Ateh. v. lAshm. 16521154 As they make 
bostc of and avaunte. 1569 I. Sanford Agri/pa's Can. 
Artes 182b, In this serpente fette him then auaunte, that 
gloricth in knowledge. 1573 Cooper Tliesaur., Glorior. .to 
auaunt or boast, to thende to haue praise. 
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b. with subord. d. or inf phr. 

1473 Sir J. Paston in Lett. 722 1 11 .85 He shall not avaunt 
that c-vyr he spake with hym. 1553 Brende Q. Curtius 
\ in. 5 Advauntyng the notable victorye at Cheronese to he 
his dude. 1576 Gascoigne Philomene \ Arb.) 89, I might ad- 
uant Of al his speech to knowe the plaine entent. 

t Avau’ut, v 2 Obs. ; also 6 advant. [f. A- 
vaunt tuiv.y but also influenced probably by A- 
vaunt v. 1 1 and Advance v. In sense 3, apparently 
from the interjectional sense away! be off!] 

1 . in/r. To go or come forward, advance. 

c 1400 Feryrt 1972 Somtyme thowe wo It auaunle, & som 
tyme wolt arere. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 11. iii. 6 To whom 
avauntiug in great bravery. 

2 . Iran s. To raise, Advance. 

1393 CtowER Con/. I. 246 To knighlhode more and more 
Prowesse avaumeth his corage, c 1400 Melayite 1575 The 
kynge calledc sir lyonclle, And a-vauntede hym full heghe. 
1605 [see Aovast 

3 . To be off, go away, depart. 

1549 Cover!)ale F.rasm. For. Jude 21 That they should 
not avaunt, into the dongeon of eternal damnacioit. 1601 
Chester Lot'c's Mart, xii 11878)83 It causeih (hem from 
thence for to auannt. 

Avaunt (avp'nt, avant), adv., in/., etc. Forms: 
4 7auaunt, 3 Sau-avant, isa-want), 4 avaunt, 
[a. F. avant to the front, forward, before L. ab 
ante 'from before,’ used in late L. for the simple 
ante ; cf. arrear.] 

t A. adv. Forward, to the front. Obs. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 3958 With that word came Drcde avaunt. 
lbi<i. 4793 Never the more maunt, Right nought am 1 
thurgh you re doctrine. 1415 Pol. Poems 1859* II. 125 l .etc 
every man preve hym silfc a good man this day, ami avant 
hancres. c 1440 Arthur 444 'Phan seyd Arthour, 1 Auaunt 
Bauer, & be Goo.’ 

13 . interject ionally. orig. and lit.: Onward ! move 
on ! go on ! I fence, Begone ! be off! away ! 

c 1485 Rigby A/yst. 1882* 111. 925 A-wantt, a-want f>e» on- 
worthy wr^cchevse ! c 1525 Skei.toN Agst. Garttesi tie 112 
Avaunt, Avaunt, thou sloggysh. 1607 Chapman Fussy 
1)'A tub. Plays 1K73 II. 55 Auant about thy charge. 1687 
Congreve Old Bachelor nr. vi, No ! No! Avaunt! I’ll nut 
be slabbered and kissed now. a 1725 Pope ( \/yss. nix. 80 
Avaunt, she cried, offensive to my ».ighi! 1849 C. Bkonie 

Shirley II. ii. 43 Accosted me as Satan, bid me avaunt. 

C. prefix. Forward, fore-. See later spelling 
Avant-, also the aphetie forms Vant-. Van-. 
Avauntage, obs. form of Advantage. 
t Avauntance. Obs. rare. [a. OF. avant - 
once, 11. of action 1 . avanter : see Avaunt v. 1 and 
-anck.] Boasting. self-clorification. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 123 The vice doped Avauntance. 
/ bid. 131 In ariucs lith none avauntance. 

t Avau nter. Obs. Forms : 5 avauntour, 6 
-ure, advaimter. [a. OF. avanteur , -our, n. of 
agent f. avanter : sec Avaunt 7O] A boaster. 

E1374 Chaucer Trovlns in. 2^0 Avauntour and a lier, all 
i> one. 1496 Dives <y Panp. W. de W.i vm. v. 327 1 foe 
auauntur of hymodfe is worse than the lacker of hyniselfe. 

1 1530 I.D. Berners Arth. Lyt. iiryt. tA1.4- 440 f ur I neuer 
saw so good a knight and so lytcl auaunture. 1553 Bkkndk 
(/. Curtius vm. 5 Being over great an advauntcrof liymselfe. 

t Avau’nting, vbl.sb. [f. Avaunt v.\ -f-ing L] 
Boasting, self-glorification, vaunting. 

t 1380 Sir Fern mb. 352 bat auant yngge fiat f»ou ha>l mad. 
1528 More l/cresyes iv. \\‘ks. 256/1 In the vainc auaunling 
of hvs own false Iwast and prayse. 

t Avaunting, ppl. a. Obs. [f. as prcc. + 
-im:-.] Boastful, vain-glorious. 

1494 1 aby*x vn. 280 In y" moste auauntynge maner. 

i* Avau'ntment. Obs. rare l . [a. <)V.*avautc- 
ment , n. of act i on f. avanter : scejA vaunt v. x and 
-mknt.] Boasting, self-glorification. 

1303 R. Brunne Hamit. Syune 4579 Fyrsl y> pryde, as 
pou wel wost, Auauntement, bobaunce, and l>ost. 

t Avau'ntry. Obs. Also 4 -arie, 5 -eryo. 
[a. OY.*avanterie, n. of quality f. avanteur : see 
Avauntek and -v.] Boastfulness, boasting. 

1330 R. Brcnne Citron. 194 Rebuke him for pat ilk of J>at 
auauntrie. 1393 Gower C on/. I. 124 Thai I may never 
Of love make avauntarie. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. i. i. 
4 a/2 Lete us flee vayne glory, pryde and auaunterye. 

Avawmbrace, Avawmwarde : see Avant-. 
Avawnetage, obs. form of Advantage. 
t Avay*, avey’t v. Obs. Also 4 {north, a* 
waye. [a. OF. avie-r, pres. sing, aveie, to put one 
on his way, start, guide, direct, instruct, cogn. 
with Pr. and Sp. aviar, It. awiare Romanic *ad- 
?>idre, f. ad to, viam way: cf. F. envoyer, OF. cn- 
vier, enveier L. *inviare. Cf. Avye.] 
trans. To instmet, inform, teach. (Frequent in 
Shoreham ; erron. printed by Wright atteye, an aye.) 

e 2315 Shoreham 19 Ther he set atte soupere, And .. Of 
so the he ham aueyde. Ibid. 158 For s wythe wel he [the 
devil] was auayd Of mannes stad. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. 
A. 709 Quo con rede, He loke on bok & be awayed. 

+ Avayment. Obs. In 3 aueyraent, 4 Sc. 
awayment. [a. OF. aveie went (later Parisian 
avoiement >, f. aveier: see Avay and -ment.] In¬ 
struction, information ; also (legal) declaration. 

IThe later sense is common with OF. avoie-, aveUment : 
Godefroy suggests confusion with avoement Avowment.J 
£1315 Shoreham 77 Of spou[se]hoth thys aueyment Louk- 
eth 30U for hordome. c 14x5 Wyntoun Cron. vm. v. 113 Dis 
dsuw, and awaymenlis Con.vawyd full in J>are intentis. 


Ave (/lvi\ int. and sb. Forms: 3-7 aue, 7 
auee, 5- ave. [a. L. ave, 2nd sing. imp. of avere 
to be or fare well, used as an expression of welcome 
or farewell. (In earliest us e^ Ave Maria.)] 

A. int . llail 1 welcome !—Farewell! adieu ! 

1377 Langl. F.Pt.K .wi. 151 Aue raby, quOtt |>at ribaude 

..And kiste hym. 1850 Tennyson in Mem. lvii,And ‘Ave, 
Ave, Ave,' said, ‘Adieu, adieu’ for evermore. 

B. Sb. 

1 . a. A shout of welcome, b. A farewell. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, /or M. 1. i. 71 Their lowd applause, 
and Aues vehement. 1611 Hkywoop Gold. Age 1. i. 'Wks. 
1874 111 . 8 The people.. Have shrild their Alices high. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 191 And for her Ave her sacri¬ 
fice is bettered with .. Jewels her kindred throw upon her. 

2 . Short for Avk Maky, q.v. 

<•1230 Ancr. R. 18 WendeS ou to vre I^afdi onlicnes.se, 

& cncoIc 5 mid fif auc/. C1330 Kyttg 0/i'ars 1116 Ur ladi 
with an ave he greite. c 1430 Freemasonry 622 Say thy 
pater nosier and ihyn ave. 1596 Spenser F. Q, 1. iii. 13 
Every day. .thrise nine hundred Aves, she was wont to say. t 
1808 Scoit Alarm. I. .\.\vi, He sleeps before his beads Have 
marked ten aves. 

b. Avc-bcll: that rung at the hours when Aves 
are to lie said. 

1635 Pag ITT C hristiauogr. m. (1636) 88 Dayly after three 
touliugs of the Ave Bell. 1849 Rock Ch. 0/Fathers III. 
ix. 136 The Ave hell, morning and evening, was instituted 
by Constitutions of 1347. 

3 . a. The time of ringing the Ave-bell. b. The 
beads on a rosary corresponding lo the number of 
Aves repealed. 

1463 Unry 11 ’ills < 1850) 29 The seid chymes to goo also at 
the avees. /bid. 42 A peyre bedys of sylvir w‘ x. aveesand 
ij. patern[oste]ris of sylvir and gilt. 

t A’ve, t. Obs. rare~ { . [f. prec.; cf. to sa/vo.] 
To greet wilh shouts of .Ive \ to hail, acclaim. 

1611 Hkvwood Gold. Age in. i. Wks 1874 HI. 47 Whcr’s 
that Godhead With which the people Auec’d thec to hcauen? 

Avcer, \ ariant of Avkh sb. Obs. property. 
Aveile, obs. form of Avail. 
t A velinges, adv. Obs. rare— 1 . [?f. Avk- 
i.ongk, with termination assimilated to ndvs. in 
-lings.] In an oblong or oval shape. 

1577 Durham II 'ills > r86o» 14 Kache to have half a yarde 
of lyninge Hothe cut avelinges, in the stede of hndde>. 

+ Ave\ 1 , - r . Obs. [ad. L. dveU-crCy f. a- = ab- 
away, oil f vet if re to pull away, tear off.] To pull 
or tear away, pull up. 

1530 State Papers lieu. VII l, I. 357 Jit} hath takyn suche 
rotys, that the same can <ncven he auellyd. 1651 Biggs 
Acre /)A/. ? 232 Avelling the . membrane lining the chest. 

Avellail (avedan, a.‘*velan\ a. and sb .; also | 
avcll-, avelane. [ad. F. Avcllantis of Avella or 
Abella, a town in Camjiania famous for its fruit- 
trees and nuts. Cf. Sp., It. avcllana sb., OF. 
ave!in adj., avdaine sb., mod.F. avdine sb.] 

A. adj. Of Avella; filbert-, hazel-; cf. L. AvcL 
tana mix. 

1398 1 'ki.visa Earth. De P. R. xvi. viii, Adam as.. ])a.sseh 
neuer quantile of a note aielane U535 walmuj. 1875 
Blackmore . 1 . Lorraine 111 . x.wii. 340 From the .size of an 
avellan-mit to that of a small castaue. 1 

B. sb. A filbert- or hazel-nut, (See also qnot. 1610.) 

1398 Trewsa Forth. De P. R. vn. Ixvii. (1495I 285 Crete 

nottes Auellanes. 1610 Markham Mastery. 11. clxxiii. 
484 Auellane, which we call the ashes of nut-shells burnt, 
b. at/rib. in ffer., as applied to a kind of cross. 

1611 Gwillim Hernldrie in. i. 190 A Crosse Auellane. I 
1727 Bradley Font. Diet., Avelane .. the Form of a Cross, ' 
which resembles four Filberts in their Husks or Cases, joined 
together al the great End. 

‘ A’velonge, awe-, awey-, a. Obs. [? a. 

I cel. ajlangr v cf. I)a. ajlang, Sw. ajliing ), itself a 
late adaptation of L. oblongns Oblong.] Oblong 
or oval ; drawn out of the square. 

1 1440 Rrowp. Parv. 17 Auelonge (v. r. awelonge, 1499 
aweylonge', oblongns. Ibid. 517 Warpyn, or we.x wronge 
or nvelonge, as vesselle, oblougr>, “la 1500 ltart. MS. No. 
1002, 119 Obtongo , to make auelonge. 1828 Carr Craven 
Dial. I. 14 Avelang , elliptical, oval. 

Ave Maria tsee below). [L. and It.], and 
Ave Mary (^ vfimeo-ri). [See Ave.] The 
flail Mary! the angelic salutation to the Virgin 
{Luke'i. 2S), combined with that of Elizabeth 
v. 42), used as a devotional recitation, with the 
addition ^in more recent times) of a prayer to 
the Virgin, as Mother of God ; so named from its 
first two words. 

The words are: ‘Ave [ Maria] gratia plena, Pominus tecum: 
benedicta tu in mulicribus; et benedictus fructus ventri'* tui 
j Jesus; Amenl. Sancta Maria, Mater Dei, ora pro nobis 
peccatoribus nunc el in hora mortis nostrae.' (The words 
Jesus, Amen, were added by Pope Crban IV, 1261-66. They 
are now omitted, since the addition of the prayer first 
sanctioned by Pius V, 1568.) 

^1230 Ancr. E. 46 pritti Pater nostres, & aue Maria efler 
euerich Paternoster. 0365 Chaucer A A’CN., An Avemary 
or twey. 155a Abp. Hamilton Catechism (1884)273 The 
Salutatioun of the Angel Gabriel, callit the Ave Maria'. 

* Hail Marie ful of grace, our lord is with the, blissit art 
thow amang wemen, and blissit is the fruit of thi wambe.* 
1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. V/ y \\. i. 162 Xumb’ring our Aue-Maries 
with our Beads. x6ai Burton Anal. Mel. iu ii. iv. (1676) 
180/1 To say so many paternosters, avemarias, creeds. 1765 
Tucker Lt. Mat. 11 . 414 Mumbling over Paternosters and 
Ave Mary’s. 1876 S. Curtis in A r . Amcr. Rev. CXXIII. 52 


AVENGE. 

Death gives him time only to recite an Avemaria and a 
Paternoster. 

b. = Ave sb. 2 a, 3 a. 

1599 Sandys Europe Spec. (i 632> 6 The devotion advised 
is the Ave Marie, and the Bell which rings to it hath also 
that name. 1835 Penny Cyd. 111 . 166/1 Ave Maria is in 
Italy, .about hall an hour after sunset..In many churches 
. .the bells are also rung at the first dawn of day, and this 
is called in Italy the morning Ave Maria. 

(Of the I^atin the usual Eng. pronunciation is e v/,- 
marapa, but a*v<r,mar/‘a after Italian, or ‘restored Latin,’ 
is common ; some poets have ma*ri ,5 after L. precedents. 

Avenaceous (cev/n^ jas), a. [f. K avendcc-us, 
{. arena oats; see -Actous] Of the nature of, or 
belonging to, oals ; in Bot. belonging lo the Avetnv 
or Oat-grasses, including the cultivated oats. 

1775 Ash, A venae ions. 1847 in Craig. 

t A venage. Obs. [a. F. average, f. aveine , 
avoinc I.. arena oats; cf. med.L. avenaginw. ] 
A payment in oals made to a landlord or feudal 
superior. 

1594 NoRDEsA/Vr. AV/ 7 .Essex(1840 9 Barstable. .yecldelh 
greate store of ottes .. whence her Ma ,u hath greale store 
of prouision of auenage. 1693 W. Robertson Phraseot. 
Gen. 182 Avenage, or an homage ofoals, Avcnariutn tribu - 
turn. 1742 Bailey, Avenage, Oats paid to a Landlord in¬ 
stead of other Duties. 

t A venant, a. and sb. Obs. Forms : 4-5 au- 
avenant, -aunt(e, 4 auinant. A T orlh. 4-5 aven- 
and, -aund, -ond e, awenand, (auonand). [a. 
OF. nvenanly pr. pplc. of avenir to arrive, happen, 
succeed, to suit, befit, become L .advenire, f. ad - 
to + venire to come.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Convenient, suitable, agrecahle. 

c 1300 A*. Alts. 6333 They no haveth camayle, noolifaunt, 
No kow, no hors avenaunt. 1375 Barbouk Bruce 111. 41 
Thar lor me thynk niaist awenand To withdraw- w-s. t 1440 
Morte Arth. 2627 Akeiouns avenaunt for Arthur hym selfene. 

b. with inf. Fit, able to. Cf. OF. arenaut a. 

c 1400 Oc tout an 923 No dosyper nas so avenaunt To stonde 
hys strok. 

2 . Handsome, comely, graceful; pleasant. 

1340 Hami-ole Pr. Const. 5020 J>air bodys sal be semely 
..)\ith avenand lymes. <71440 Sir Degrev. 1309 ‘Syre 
duke avenaunt 1 pray the hold couvenaum.* 1481 Caxton 
Myrr. 1. xiv. 45 A lytil man is ofte wel made ^nd auenaunt. 

B. sb. IJiat which suits one ; convenience, pur¬ 
pose. At or to one's arenaut: at one’s conve¬ 
nience or pleasure, as suits one. 

c 1400 } 'tvaiueSf Gnv\ 3174 He said, That warnoght mine 
avenanl. a 1440 Sir Degrrv. 370 One the morow sire De- 
grevvanl Dyght him at is avennaunt. 

t A*venantly f adv. Obs. [f. prec. adj. + -LY 2 .] 
Suitably, agreeably, pleasantly. 

t l 3S° BV//. Palerne 3784 Armed al alle j>oints and ave- 
nantli horsed. Ibid. 4884 AIphouns. .auenaunt!i himgrette. 

t Ave nary, -ery. Obs. [a. AF. avenerie, 
-OF. aventire L. *avenaria , f. avendnus : see 
next.] The office of the avener. 

1601 Tate tlouseh. Ord. Ediv. 11 , § 56 And receve livery 
of hay, oates, and littere from the office of the avenery. 
1627 R. Perrot Jacobs Vosve 48 Payable unto his Avenary. 
1631 Powell Tom All Trades 168 The Masterof the Horse 
preferrs to the Avcnanarie B/e] and other Clarkeships offices. 

Avence, obs. form of Avk ns. 
f Ave’Xier. Obs . exc. Hist. Forms: 5 auey- 
ner, 5-8 avener, 7 avenor, -our, -ar, (9 aveynor). 
[a. OF. avenier, avener, oat-merchant:—L. adj. 
arenarins pertaining to oats.] A chief officer of 
the stable, who had charge of the provender for 
the horses. 

[xa8a Petit, in Tower Loud., Sive Accipitrariorum, sive 
falconariorum, sive Avenariorum.] a 1400 in Wright Voc. 
176 Abatis , avener. c 1460 Fk. Cnrtnsye in Fabers Fh. 
(18681305 J>e Aueyner schalle ordeyn prouande .. For fio 
lordys horsis. 1576 Exp. in Nichols Progr. <J. Elis. II. 51 
The Avener, equiries and all others of the stable. 1671 r. 
Pniurrs Reg . Access. 223 The Equirries and Avcnors. 1727 
/list. Reg., Citron. Diary 26 Appointed Avener and Clerk 
Martial to the King. 1861 F.ng. Home 80 Pie gave to the 
aveynor the coarse lentil bread baked for that purpose. 

Aveng, pa. t. of Afong v. Obs. to take. 

Avenge (ave-nd^), v. Forms: 4-6 auenge, 
(4 awenge), 5 avenic (*/>), 5-6 aduengo, 5- 
avenge. [a. OF. avengier (3rd s. pr. avenge ), f. it 
to + vengier L. viiidicare to claim as one’s own, 
avenge: sec Vindicate. The pref. a - was often 
in the 15-16th c. expanded to ad after assumed 
Latin analogies ; cf. advertise , advance , advowson .] 

1 . To take vengeance, inflict retributive punish¬ 
ment, exact satisfaction, or retaliate, on behalf of 
(an injured person, violated right, etc.) ; to vim i- 
cate. Const, on, upon, of ' arch.), against [arch, 
or obs.), {over obs.) the offender ; of, against the 
offence {arch.\ a. trans. 

1377 Langl. Pt. B. xx. 382 Now kynde me auenge. 
e 1450 Merlin x. 155 He w olde his felowe a-venge yef he in 
eny wyse cowde. 1526 Tisdale Luke xviiu 3 Avenge [\Vy* 
clif, venge] me of myne adversary. 1591 Shars. x Hen. VI, 
1. iv. 94 Remember to auenge me on the French. 1655 
Milton Sonn. xviii, Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints. 
1799 Sheridan Pizarro 11. iv, Go, and avenge your fallen 
brethren. x866 Neale Seg. 6* Hymns 74 Thou shall avenge 
Thy right. 

b. rejl. (on one’s own behalf.) 
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( 1380 Sir Fcrumb. 1029 Auenge \>c her of eft sone. 14S1 
Ca.xton Mjrnr. iil xiii. 162 Thus anenged he hym on her. 
1587 Golding De Mornay xvi. 759 Brute Beasts.. they ad- 
ueoge themselues. i86« Hook Lrret Abps. 1 . vii. 377 Ldwy 
had the power to avenge himself upon Dunstan- 
Jig. 1837 Disraeli I'cHftia i. ix, He. .avenged himself at 
these moments for his habitual silence before third persons. 
C. passively. (Chiefly with reflexive sense.) 
c 1375 Wycuf Anieerist 126 Crist was snffryng & forjane, 
& h't wolen be awengid. c 1440 Syr Genvghter 448 On the 
he will avenied be. 1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 418/2, I shal 
be aduengyd agenst the. 1535 Coaefdalf. Ps. cxix. 84 
When wilt thou he anenged of ray aduersaries? 1667 Mil- 
ton P. L. tx. 143 Hee to be aveng'd .. Determin’d to ad¬ 
vance into our room A Creature form'd of Earth, 
d. iutr. (refl. pron. omitted' To take vengeance. 
1S3S Coverdale lieu L 23, 1 must ease me of myne ene. 
mies, and a venge [x6u auenge me] vpon them. 1611 Bible 
/>r. xix. 18 Thou shall not auenge [Coverdale, thyself), 
nor beare any grudge against the children of thy people. 

2 . tram. To take vengeance, inflict retributive 
punishment, or retaliate on account of, or to exact 
satisfaction for (a wrong or injury, or the feelings 
of resentment caused by it). Const, as in 1. 

1377 J.ANGL. P. PL B. xvm. 101 Kor be H* derkenes-e ydo 
his deth worth avenged. 1483 Caxton G. de ta Tour H_yij, 
For to auenge hi* grete yre. 1541 Barnes IVhs. <1573 289 1 
The which God shall aduenge full straitly ouer you. 1611 
Bible Hosca t 4. I will auenge the blocd of I erred x*pon 
the hotise of lehu. 1790 Burke Fr. Rex\ 112 To avenge 
even a look that threatened her with in*ult. i860 Mass* v 
Hist. Eng. III. xxix. 267 Private grudges were avenged. 

+ 3 . To take vengeance upon. Obs. 

1633 Bf. Hall Hard Texts206 Thy mercy inblessing and 
forgiuing thy people, and thy judgment in avenging thine 
enemies. 1666 [see Avenging xbl. sb. ] 

Neither in earlier, nor even in modem. u*age 
is the restriction of avenge and its derivatixes to 
the idea of just retribution, as distinguished from 
the malicious retaliation of revenge* absolutely ob¬ 
served, although it largely prevails. 

Jivenge, sb. areh. [f. prec. vb.] Execution of 
vengeance; retributive punishment, retaliation 
(either upon an offender, or on account of a wrong'. 

1568 Q. Euz, in H. Campbell Lox e-le:t. Mary <J. Scots 
(1824) App. 12 Fearing his avenge when he shall come to 
age. a 1603 T. Carta right Confut. Rhem. A'. T. 1618 66$ 
ThatforGods glory in the avenge of Idolatry, .there should 
be no rain for a time. 1880 Lit . World 31 Dec. 4531 A 
Spanish avenge for the death of Mary Queen of Scots. 

Avengeance (avend^ensN ! Obs. [f. as prcc. 
after vengeance .] Avenging; vengeance. 

1535 Coverdale /set. lxi. 1 The daye of y* avengeaunce of 
onre God. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 11. -1726' 49 This neglected, 
fear Signal A vengeance. 

Avenged tave ndijd, -3ed\//A a. [f. Avenge v. 
+ -ed.] (One) on whose behalf vengeance is taken. 
1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 11 . 7 Bringtbeavenged’s son 
an ear. 

Avengeful (avemd.^ful), a. [f. Avenge sb. + 
-fcl.] Full of vengeance, vengeance-taking. 

1591 Spenser Tears of Muses % loues auengefull wrath. 
1649 tr. Alcoran 73 Goa will be avenged on him, he is om¬ 
nipotent, and aveogfulL 1763 Churchill Duettist 1. 95 
Feariog his avengeful rod. 1841 D'Israeli Amen. Lit. 

I. 19 His avengeful queen cast the mother.. into the river. 

Avengement ave nd^ment'. Also 5-7 au-, 
6 adv-. [a. OF. avengement, f. avengier : see 
Avenge v. and -mknt.] Infliction of retributive 
punishment, exaction of satisfaction, vengeance. 

1494 Fab van ck iR.) In aueogement of his sayd lordes 
deth. 1535 Goodly Primer 11848) 64 Drawn to . a venge- 
ment, wrath, or such other vices. 1670 Milton Hist. E»g. 
iv. (1S51) 167 Thir full avengement upon Hcfrid. 1795 T. 
Taylor Apulcius(\%22'2\2 He., enjoyed the most grateful 
avengement of corrupted nuptials. 1826 E. Irving Babylon 

II. 310 The Lord, in all his avengements, hath..aD eye 
to .. tne reformation of tbe wicked. 

Avenger (avemd^ai). [f. Avenge v. + -ER 1 .] 

1 . He who avenges (the injured or the injury). 
1535 Coverdale tsa. xlk 14 The holyone of Israel thine 
avenger [Wycuf, aieen biere). — Josh. xx. 5 Yf the 
auenger of bloude [Wycuf, blood wreker, venger] folowe 
■vpon him. 1741 Middleton Cicero (1742) III. xt. 265 The 
avenger of so many treasons. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. 130 
Time, the avenger, unto thee I lift My hands and eyes. 
1876 Green Short Hist. i. § 1 (1882) 2 Every freeman was his 
own avenger. 

+ 2 . He who takes vengeance on, or punishes 
(the offender). Cf. Avenge v. 3. Obs. 

1388 Wycuf Ps. viii. 3 That thou destrie the enemy and 
avengrre [138a venierej. a 1625 Bovs Wks. <1630! 87$ And 
they dc called Auengers in that they persecute the friends 
of God. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 241 Ere this he had return'd, 
with fury driv'n By his Avenger. 

Avengeress (ave nd^eres). [f. prec. +-ess.] 
A female avenger. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. m. viiL 20 That cruell queene aven- 
geresse. 1855 Sisgllton Virgil I I. 123 The guilty doth th‘ 
avengeress..Tisiphone, Torment in mockery. 

Avenging (ave nd^ig), vbl. sb. [f. Avenge z\] 
The action ol the vb. Avenge; avengement. 

1541 Elyot Image Geret. 166 The auengeyng of his dis¬ 
pleasure. 1666 Bp. Norw ich Serm . 7 Nov. 27 Even in the 
avenging of conquer'd Enemies Moderation is advantageous. 
1883 Atken&um 1 Dec. 700/1 The story of a villain, of his 
victims, and of their avenging. 

Ave*nging,///. a. [f. as prcc. + -1NG -.] That 
avenges or has as iu attribute to avenge. 

1596 SrENSEa F. Q. l vii. 47 The bitter dint of his aueng- 


ing blade. 1667 Milton P. L. mi. 1S4 Who&e just avenging 
ire Had driven out th'ungodly from his sight. 1781 Gibbon 
DccL if F. II. 119 An avenging Deity. 1836 Hojl Smith 
Tin TmntJ. 11876) 183 Wielding the avenging thunder. 

Ave*ngingly, adv. [f. prec. + -LV-.] In an 
avenging manner, with vengeance, vengefnlly. 

1824 Galt Rot he lew III. vl vii. 71 The same day that 
he so avengingly visited Sir Araias. 1843 Blaekro. Mag. 

LIII. -505 Avengingly out from tbe cloud Come the levin, 

: the bolt, and the ball ! 

Aveniform av/*nifpjm\ a. [f. L. arena oats 
-r -Ff>RM.] Having the form or appearance of oats, 
oat-like. 1881 in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Avenin (avrnin). [f. as prec. + -IN.] The ni¬ 
trogenous principle of the oat. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 476 Avenin .. [is] probably 
identical with legumin. 

+ Avenom, v. Obs. [a. OF. aveuime-r ~ ctn oii- 
mer: see A - p ref 10, and cf. AnvenoM.] To poison. 

* C1314 Guy JVarxc. 98 His annes alle a-venimed beth. 

Avenor, corrupt form of Avenir. 

Avenons ,av/ n^s , a. [f. A-prep. 14 - L. z\~n-a 
vein - -< ifw. Aven ion. (Mayne Exp. Lex. iby3) 
is a bad form.] Without teins, veinless. 

1881 in Sid. S^.. I.ex. 

Avens U'venz ). He Form- : 3-5 avence. 5 
avance, avans, 6 avaunce, 6 -7 aliens. 6 avens. 

[a. OF. avence ; in med.L. az encia, -att ia, -antia : 

1 origin unknown.] 1’opular name of two sj^ecits 
‘ of the genus Get/m N.O. Ec:a. etr\ the WockJ 
Avens or Herb Bennet (/. urbantem . formerly 
used medicinally and to give a dove-like flavour to 
ale, and Water Avens G. riva.’e ; also applied to . 
the subalpine Mountain Avens /Vj,.v octcrctaia . 

1250 i"i Wright Vo:. W. 355 .hmi.?. averse. r.arei:i. 

, 1420 Liber Creorttm 1 cfs ^2 Rcdc nettcl crop :.:d ax an* 
al*o. a. 1500 Ret. Ant. 1 . 35 Tak a%aunce, matfei . >ar w. 
1578 Lytf. Dodoens 133 'Fhe leaue* of sanamunda, Auer**, 
or Bennet. are rough. 2616 Sl'selet Couutr. J am: 

Lostmanc and Auc:> .. haue the ta^te of Bejrffer a: <. 
Clone*. 1858 Kino*ley Mist. I. i;6Thcavcn<—fairc-t and 
mo'i raode*t of all the water-ride nymph* . wi:h a - ft \ !u-h 
upon her tawny cheek. 1863 Baring-* io T . ld UcLi**a 1 jo 1 he 
pale mountain avens. with its sunny heart. 

+ Ave'nt, Obs. [a. AF. enente >■ -< 'F. »v- 
venter. mcyXS..venter Romanic 11 e xx\ 7 :tj t I 

ex out -r ventu. \v ind.J 

1 . Iran-. To air. to refre>h with, v'hg rur, : r. 
bv opening the front of the helmet as to admit 
it; hence, to o^n the helmet for this purpose. 

1375 Barbour B’ u<. e m. 303 ‘I*hat . f hi- ba-nct than haa 
lane To auent hvm [:•- r. Lak the air for he wes hate. 
(-1400 Destr. Troy xv. ;oyo He vaidet hi- \ i*er. aucr.tid 
hym selu>*n. c 1440 Bone J lor. i ^r A- he -chulde hy- 
helme avente. A quarcl -un.-tc h\T)L 1450 Merlin \.\. 33 
Thei were well refre-shed and a-vented. 

2. reft, and inlr. fo come out or escape into the 
open ai r \ Jig. to e>cape from confineintm. Hence 

1 A vent ing vbl. sb. 

j s 1375 Wycuf Sent:. Scl. Wks. jS6> 1 . 219 \\’hanr.e K'i 
ben aventid. .G .ddi* Law e lymyteh how he* u yr.di* -hulcu 
j^as;>c aw-eL c 1380 — /V Pseudo- Prcres Wk*. 1 S- 5 o *19 . 
It were good to many men )»at ben clo>id in ordris pa: 
fei di*porteden hem in )>e world, for siche auentyre many 
times fordoi)> cauye, ire 6: lust. 

Aventail, -ayle xvent/‘l . Forms: 4-9 
aventail(e, -ayle, 4-5 aventaille. -ale, avan- 
taille, adventayle. [a. AF. * aventail =* OF. es» 
ventail air-hole, f. ereenter >ee prec. N : the Lat. 
type is *exventaeulum (cf . prbptig tide tilunf. her 
the form in adv-, see At > prej. 2.] 

The movable from or mouthpiece of a helmet, 
which may be raised to admit fresh air. 

c 1340 Goto. A Gr. Knt. 608 Wyth a ly^th \rysoun ouer 
)>e auentayle. c 1374 Chaucer Troyjus v. 1558 As he drough 
a kjmge by th’avantaille. a u r oo<Ocicuian 1153 Hy* ad- 
vcntayle he gan unlace. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 161S Pysane, 
aventayle, and gorgere. 1805 Scori Last Minsir. n. Hi, 
And lifted hi* barred aventayle. 1842 Bteukxv. Mag. LI I. 
171 XYith pierced aventaiL for the eyes and mouth. 

Aventine (ic*ventain). [ad. L. Aven tin us sc. 
mom, one of the seven hills of Rome.] fig. A 
secure position, a 'strong tower/ (Obs.) 

1x1625 Beaum. & Fl. 1 in Webster' Into the cattle'* lower. 
The only Aventine that now is left him. 1626 M asmso.k 
Rem. Actor 1. i, 1 expect No favour from him. My strong 
Aventine is That great Pomitun. 

+ Ave'ntre, Obs. [Of doubtful formation 
and meaning. (The form suggests F. <2 to 4- ventre 
belly. ] (See quot.) 

*557 E. A rihur (Copland* tv. xviii. He dressed his *lielde, 
and ihey anentred their speres. 1596 Sfensek F. Q. hi. i. 

28 Her mortal *peare She mightily aventred tow ards one. 
And dowme him smoL Ibid. iv. vi. 11 And eft a\'entring 
hi.s steele-headcd launce Against her rode. 

+ Ave'nture. Obs. [a. OF. avenlure (see Al>- 
ventcre sb.\ used spec, in Eng. law-books of death 
by accident pure and simple, as distinguished from 
mesaventure , in which some amount of negligence 
is implied.] (See <]uot.) 

[1292 Britton i. mu.) 1672 Manley InierjrAretiture 
. .is a Mischance, causing the death of a Man, without 
Felony; as when he is suddenly drowned or burnt, falling 
into the Water or Fire. 1809 [So in Tomuvs Laxv Diet. ] 
Aventure, obs. form of Adventure sb. and v. 


Aventurine, -in avemtiurin . Also avant-. 
[a. F. aventurine, ad. It. aweniurino, f. azvaitura 
chance; so called from its accidental discovery.] 

1 . A brownish-coloured gla?s interspersed with 
small gold-colonred spangles, manufactured fir-t 
at Murano, near Venice. Also called Artificial 
aventurine, A rent urine glass. Gold jinx. 

1811 Pinkerton PetraL II. 4^1 With an effect resembling 
aventurine 1883 W. Williams in GentL Mag. Jnly 94 
A venturi e i* a kind of glass of a pale brownish colour, 
brown pink I -hould call iL Bedded and suspended in this 
are innumerable bnl iar.t gold-like spangles. 

2 . transf. A variety of quartz, spangled with 
jcllow >ca.)ts of mica, resembling the preceding in 
appearance. 

1858 14 s \ant Catal. Brit. Fr.-s. 7- Earthy Minerals- 
R^.k Crystal, Amethyst. Cairn g- rm. Avant urine. 1861 
C. K.fN< Ant. items ls-^ '5 '1 he true Aver.ttinr.e. r 
< k*lo.c-si- -ne take- a high polish. 1863 W stts /?:Vr. Chem. 
I. 4 _ f Aveniurin or Avamurin. 

3 The colour or apj*earance of aventurine. 

1791 H AV1LT.--N Berrheilofs Dye: :g 1 !. i:.m. vii. The wax 
i- .i.ured .. for aventurine or g.ld-c \:xr with orpime-.t 
4 . attri Aventurine glass *ce 1 ; aventurine 
glaze, a glaze for porcelain which products, a 
similar gold-spangled brown colour ; aventurine 
felspar :>r sunstone. a mixture of o]igod?.*e an * 
onhoclase ?• angled with yellowish or reddish 
crystals; aventurine quartz >ec 2 . 

1875 Upe DAr:s I. .-7 Aventurine : we- u- 

^''.dcn iridc-.er.ee t d a cry-tai!i~e scp<-.rL:::n :f rr.t*.ai'i-_ 
.pper fr'm the na.< >. ! tired )r wr. ty the ptr. vide of 
ir.n. 1816C' l*‘. ti an: AAer.tv.u~c Feei-par (.or;- 

tain.- :, ttlc -par»r!«> .r p.-i.nts, w'hi^h rere.t a bri...an: Fg^t. 

Avenue x’Mniu . Also 7 advenue. ave- 
new e. avernue. [a F. avenue -r. ;‘ror:i fern, j a. 
] * t ie. of az cnir L. a a: :ni i. a: t - : cn:> c m 
C'.*me (after which sf-elt aaicntr l\ seme in 
i;:h c. . Ucca?.. in 1 s th c.. accurtei a:ruud] 
t 1 . The action of coming *.■ : a ? . 7: ach. C ; . 
1639 >altva?*h Pr *. P ;• 23 Th c fr*-. htate y:u rx:-? 

: y y.-ur avenue- ard addrc^-c- u;'.'. t 

2. gen. A way of access <: r ap \: : ach : a pa .-sage 
or path of entrance or exit. Formerly a regular 
military term. Now chiefly 

1600 H *n: Hc.r.c’ . w 1 ere i- IftC 

ad'enue \:r.x*;s.:u .* u: : F- •. :;a i* r e Fa- : . 1 Eu'-xa. 
,71672 W * u LJe -hi ta t I ecce .. with t^c rrc-y 
guarded the t* - .vr.e a~d :.\c* 1678 F ■ > J/.tx. :i*. i. 

j ::*j With h.-ly water, .ike a -’.usee 1 o <. verti. u :ili avenue*. 
1800 >t: *RT in U\l. :.’ey D:.J. if 3 "? It j - 

•, ::nl*ent >n u> t-j VdLh . . t‘:.i- lo In ;, .a. 

jig. 1603 H : llan:>/Y g : > •': r<. I ha«e ; re*, erted the*: 

F.rtune I have -t p;-.-d up a., thy a\er.ewv-. 1655 I >- 
s'ban'.e Chas. * 1'* v ’. m wc care not tM.uk t.ne ad* 
yer.ueA of eternal t '.e-*edne-->c prcvludctl. . 174a C.Wrs-: tv 
in Southey ii nicy 1 1 . \ii:. <~^tiete. Guard ca^h a> er.ue 

to thy flutt'rirg heart. And act :he -i-ter - and the Chri- 
tianA part. 1876 G^een Short Hist, ix $ 0. <?•;; lo Shet¬ 
land the Union opened up r.cw a'enue* of wealth. 

3 . The chief approach to a country-house. u?-u;uN 
bordered by trees : heme, any broad roadway bor¬ 
dered or marked by trees or o;her object> at regular 
intervals. Sometime*- used of the trees alone, with 
tacit di-regard of the road they overshadow. 

The current literal *«n*e. app. intrxiueed by Eve'yn. 

1654 Evelyn Diary 25 Aug. 1 he aicnuc wa- \n^raceful. 
1664 — Sytra AdvL. That thi- nta>' ye; be no prejudice to 
the meaner capacitie> let them read f r axeune. the princi¬ 
pal w alk to the front of the hou*e. or -cat. 1669 Worlidgf. 
Syst. Agn\. 1 f -5 J 321 Ax enues. Way^ or Passage*, or Row- 
or Walks of Tree-w 1707 1 'ar,>lhar Beaux' Stmt. iv. i. 
Draw-71 by the Appearance of your hand*orne House and 
walking up the Avenue. 1859 Geo. Li jot - 4 . Bede 111 
Arthur Donnithorne pas*ed under an avenue cf lime* and 
h«eeche*. 1862 Stanley yexr. Ch. 187- 1 . iv. 74'I caver.ue 
of sphinxes leading to Lhe huge gateway. 

4 . A fine wide street. U>ed e.p. in U. S. 

1858 Hawthorne Fr. <v it. Jrvls. II. 209 They hardly 
look like streets at all, but. neverihtlc*> ha*c names printed 
on the comer-, just aN if they were stately avenue*. Mod. 
Northumberland Avenue leading to the Thame-. E.mhank- 
ment. 

5 . The ambulacrum or double row of pores for 
the protrusion of the ttil>e-feet in sea-urchins. 

1841 E. Forees Brit. Starfish 132 There are five pair* of 
avenues: they nm from mouth to anus. 1870 Rollistc.n 
Anim. Li/e 141 Along the medial line of each radial avenue. 

A'venue, r. [f. prec. sh.] To make into an 
avenue ; to form avenue* in ; to line. 

1865 CoruA. Mag. Aug. 224 The too-fragrant exotics which 
avenue its lengths. 

t A'veny, Obs. Anglicized form of Avania ; 
cf. F. avanie. 

1676 Teoxgf. Diary 11025* i 5 r Afrayd least an avenylfine 
should have been lavd on them. 168a Wheler Jour». 
Greece tv. 29S One runs the risque of having the Barque 
burned, and an Aveny set upon you besides. 1682 I uttrell 
Brief Rcl. 11857* !. 177 The Turks .. lay greater avenits 
[/muted avenue's] on that trade than ever. 

Aver («fFvai), sb. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: a. 4 

aueyT, auere. haver, 4-5 auer, 5 aveer, hawere. 
PL 5 auers. averys. &. 5 auoyre, ha voire, auoir, 
hauojT, havyoure, havur, y-6 hauour, hauoir, 
6 hauor, avyoure. In sense 3 in Sc. 6 avir, 6 
aver, S- aiver. [a. OF. aveir , aver , mod.F. avoir , 
possession, property, stuff, ‘stock,’ calLlc, domestic 
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animals, beasts of burden; lit. * having/ subst. use 
of aveir, avoir L. habere to have. So It. avere 
1 substance, goods, stocke, chattle * (Florio); Sp. 
averts, have res, pi., ‘ goods, wealth, substance’; 
whence med.L. aver, avert, overturn , averum , 4 sub¬ 
stance, goods,' and avera, averia, pi. (in Anglo- 
Lat.),*beasts, cattlc/sing. avcrtnn,-ium ,sometimes 
averia, * beast,* aver ins, affrus, affer , * beast of 
burden, draught-horse.’ Eng. had only the Norman 
form aveyr, aver , bef. 1400; the 15th c. introduced 
avoir from literary French, from Caxton onward 
havoir, havor, Havour (q.v.) in sense 1. The 
earlier aver was retained in north, dial, only in a 
special sense (3 .] 

1. a. coil.sing. Possession,property,estate,wealth; 
money. 

n. 1330 R. Rri.nne Chron . 124 In suilk felonic gadred 
grete aucre. c 1340 Hamroi.e Prose Tr. 24 Muchelle haver 
of worhlcty goodie 1393 Lance. P. PI. C. vn. 32 pat men 
wende ich were, as in aueyr, riche. < 1450 Merlin xi. 167 
Thei boughten londes and rentes .. with the auer that was 
departed. 1496 Hives <y Paup. (\V. tie \V.> vu. iv. 270 ! i 
Unryghtfull occupyetige of ony.. alter in this worlde, is 
called theeft. ? 1558 Sir Lawbcrvell 150 in Furniv. Percy 
Folio I. 149, I am a knight without hawere. 

/ 3 . c 1400 Rom. Rose 472 * Havoire wiihoutv possosioun. 
<1410 Love Ronavent. Mirr. xxiv. Gibbs MS. 53 All 
worldly ryches as in Aver [1530 //' <iV Horde, hatioyr). e 1450 
Merlin xx. 357 All the grete auoir that thei hadde con¬ 
quered. 1483 A<.t 1 A 'kit. Ill, iv. $ 1 Pcrsoue.s of noo sub. 
slainicc »e havur. 1529 More ( onf. agst. I rib. 111. WU. 

1221/1 A manne of some hauor anti substauncc. 1600 Hoi.. 
L\s\tLrvy xxw, xxii. 900 Of any havoir, worth and worship. 

b. plural. Possessions, goods, riches. 

<1440 Partouopc 773 Hold ami ryche averys. c 1450 
Merlin vt. i<y 6 As sonc as he hadde the grete auers. 

2 . pi. Farm-stock, cattle, domestic animals of any 
kind, beasts. 

Common in Anglo-French and Anglo-Fatin; though no 
\c macular instances have been found, the next seii'c nui>t 
have arisen out of it. 

[1292 Run ion 11. xxiii. $ 6 Cum 11 deii aver pasture a tou-s 
mancres ties avers, et nc ly soit mie sti fieri for qe a line 
mane re de avers. 1 i.e. When he ought to ha\e pasturage 
for all kinds of avers ibeasts', and he is allowed to ha%e it 
only for one maimer of overs.* 1300 Reg. Ma/esf. iv. . 
\.\vii, Averia, id est, aninialia nmta (rails)., Avers, that is, 
duinh-aniinalsv , 1481 Littleton Tenures $ 71 Si come 1 
jeo hayle a vn home mes hrehits a compester sa terre, > »u nics | 
l»*i:fs a arer la terre, el il occisl mes au»r>. ■< 1574 transl.. 

If I lent! to one my Shee{>c to lathe his I.and, or nty Oxen 
to plow the hand, and he killeth my Cattcll. | 

3 . sin A beast of burden, a draught o\ or 
horse; hence, spec, a horse used for heavy work, a 
cart-horse ; ami in later usage, in north, dial., an 
old or worthless horse. 

1 1285 St at. IVest ut. 2 c. 18 Vicccomes liheret ei omnia 
cat a! la dehitoris, e.xeeptis holms et affris carucn. »i6t8 
Feu os* transh. All the Cattells of the debtor, sailing oncly 
his Oven and beasts of his Plough.* ?.. \'it r Abbot. S. 
Aibaui 76 (Du C.t Centum cquos, quorum alii erum maimi, 
alii yero runcini, alii summarii, alii veredarii, alii \ero 
averii. <transh, A hundred horses, of which some shall he 
cobs .. some avers.*] e 1505 I >t nbar Fly ting 229 Ami eager 
aviris eastis bayih coillis and ereilis. 1536 IJn.t.h sh ne 
Cron. SiOt. (18211 II, 269, I sail gar him draw like ane avir 
in ane cart. 1599 James I Haul. Heron 11603* 62 A kimlely 
auer will never become a good horse. 1674 Kvv A .t'onntr. 

If \i$., A verage.. deduced from the old word . /rrt (Avcrianij 
signifying a labouring beast. 1691 Iti.oi ni Law PI:. s.v. 
Affri 1 trails]. Spdnmn). In Northiimiierlaiid, to this day, 
they call a dull or slow Horse, a False aver , or . i/er. 1820 
Scoiv Monast. (1867! 521 1 An auld jaded aver to ride 
upon. 

Aver (av.vi), v. Pples. averred, averring. 
Forms: 4 7 auer, 6-7 an averre, 7-S averr, 6- 
aver. [a. F. avercr, cogn. with Pr. averar, It. 
ai'i'cntre late L. *tnhirarc lo make true, verify, 
prove to be true, Wad to (factitive) + virus true. 
Sense 2 was the earlier in Fr.] 

+ 1 . trans. To declare true, assert the truth of 
(a statement'. Ohs. 

1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) jo6 We auer pis what hide strip 
of apostatacs. 1602 Warm r Alb. Eng. .vi. l.w. 11612’ 280 
Lone is a lordly Feast, he writes, and 1 the same auerre. 
1634 46 Row Hist . Kirk 118421 106 That youths doe not 
maintaiue fab opinions, howbeit averred by Aristotle or 
other profane authors. 

t 2 . To prove true, confirm, verify. Ohs. 

1548 (Abf.) Abuot in Slrvpe Fed. Mem. 1 !. i. \v. 122 This 
lying Jesuit can shew no letter .. to aver this his calumnia¬ 
tion. a 1593 H. Smihi IVks. 11S67) II. 60 That answer., 
seemeth to aver the truth of that which 1 say. 1603 Knou.es 
Hist. Turks 132 Onely so farre as shall he .. by the autho¬ 
rity of good Histories to be auerred. 1678 Trans. Crt. Spain 
52 If the Crime be averred, the Criminal will he so too. 

3 . f ait*. To prove or justify a plea; to offer to 
justify an exception pleaded ; to make an aver¬ 
ment. Const, as in 4. 

1490 Act 4 Hen. VIl, xx, The plcynlif.. may nverre that 
the said recovere .. was had by eovync. 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald.lret. in Holinsh. 11 .180/2 The appellant was demanded 
whether he would auerre his demand or not; who when he 
had affirmed that he would, the partic defendant did an¬ 
swer as did the other, that he would auerre il by the swoord. 
1676-7 Marvell Corr. 286 Wks. 1875 11 . 520 He cannot 
averre against the Record of his conviction. 1847 C. Ad- 
t*rsON Contracts 1. L § 1 (1883) 19 No one can be ]Krriuitted 
. .to aver or to prov e anything in contradiction to what he 
has solemnly and delilierately avowed by deed. 


4. To assert as a fact; to state positively, affirm, 
a. I vans, with simple obj. 

1583 Stanyhvrst Acne is in. <Arb.) 84 What sooth thee 
virgin auerreth, Shee frarns in Poetry. 1601 Ray Creation 
1. U704) 159, I shall only averr what myself have sometimes 
observed. 1839 James LoutsXI V, 1V. 46 What one author 
avers upon the subject, another denies. 

b. with complement or inf. phr. 

1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, v. xi, The Latyn worde whyche 
that is referred Unto a thynge whych is substancyall. For 
a nowne substantyve is wel averred. 1581 Sidney Dcf. 
Poesiei Arb. ► 52 How often doe the Phisitians lye, when they 
auer things good for sickne-ses. 1699 Rkntley Phal. 384 
Which being, .within the reach of my own Knowledge, I do 
averr to he a Calumny. 1829 I. Taylor Kuthus. iv. (1867) 
100 Is a mystic prediction averred to be unfulfilled? 

C. with snbord. cl. Cf. quot. 1490 in 3. 

1624 Gataker Transubst. 80 Roth averre that the F.le- 
incuts in the Fucharist after consecration retaine. .the same 
nature and substance. 1798 Coleridue Ane. Mar. u. iv, 
They all averr'd 1 had killed the RirdThat brought the fog 
and mist. 1838 Dickens Xieh. Xick. xxx, The shopman 
averring that it was a most uncommon fit. 

d. absol. quasw///r. 

1599 Greene George a Gr. (186H264 Rut, gentle King, for 
so you would aver, And Kdwards betters, 1 salute you both. 
1852 Miss Yongk Cameos 1 1. xiii. 145 On good authority as 
he avers. 

5 . To assert the existence or occurrence of. arch. 

1611 Smaks. Cywb. v. v. 203 Auerring notes Of Chamber¬ 
hanging, Pictures. 1641 Mi ETON Cb. Piscip.\KV s. 1738 I. 
13 /F.sop’.s Chronicles auer manj- stranger Accidents. 1673 
Ca\e Prim.C/ir. 1. ix. 270 Augustine both avers the custom 
and gives the reason. 1845 R. Hamilton Pop. Julnc. ix. 214 
Hobbes .. strongly avers this prerogative of the Ruler. 

Aver, obs. form of A-fike and Evek. 

Aver-, in some compound terms pertaining to 
feudal usage, appears to be connected with Avkk- 
.\tJE sb. 1 Of these terms, \ve have only the ex¬ 
planations (usually inferences from the assumed 
derivation) offered by legal editors of ifith and 1 ;th 
centuries, which arc of very doubtful value :— 

+ 1 . Aver-corn. ? Com paid as a feudal due 
or in lieu of service. 

[1263 Charter in Thorn Chron. 1912/2 Quoddamscrvitium 
annuuni quod ar-erem u vocatur, sub mensura minus certa.] 
1670 Ri.ot sr Law Hut., .Aver-corn, is such Corn, as by 
Custom is brought l>v the Tenants Carls or Carriages to 
the Cords Granary or Ham. ? 1695 Kenneit Glttss., 
torn a reserved rent in corn paid to religious houses by 
their tenants or farmer^. 

t 2 . Aver] and. ? Land subject to * average.* 

1670 Ri.oi nt Law Hitt.. Aserland, Item Cellarius libere 
solchat capere omnia Merquilinia ad suuin opus in onmi 
vico, nisi ante o>tia comm qtii habebant Averlaud. Mon. 
Angl. 1. par. fol. 302. ;u 1( ->ecni'< to have been such I^unl 
;is the Tenants ditl plow and manure, cum averiis suis, for 
the proper Use of a Monastery or Cord of the Soil : \Chron. 
y. tie Prakelouda 73) Quod aiiteru mme vocatur Averlaud, 
fuit terra rustieorum, which was subject to Averages,or the 
Lord’s Carriages. 

f 3 . Averpenny. ? Money paid in lieu of ‘aver¬ 
age/ (Cf. Average 1 quot. 1206.) 

1253 1378 St. M. Magd. Colt. MS. in 4 th Rep. R. Com. 
Ilist. MSS. 11874* ^50 1 (Richard ii. 1378, 12 May. Con¬ 
firmation to the Knights Hospitallers of charters granted to 
the Templars by Henry iii in 1224, and 1253; of which 
charters the latter .. exempts them from all taxes and tolls, 
including] wardepeny et averpeny et Imndredepcny et bor- 
ghelpeiiy et thethingepeny. 1579 Hast ell Expos. Term. 
26 Averpeny . that is to hcc quite of diners sum mes of money 
for the kingesauerages. 1691 1 5 loint LawDiet ., Averpeny 
iquasi average-peny) is Money contributed towards the 
Kings Averages, or Money given lo he freed thereof. 

t 4. Aver-silver. ? = Avcr-penny. (Halliwell 
suggests: 4 A custom or rent so called, originating 
from the cattle, or avers of the tenants of the soil.') 

A'verage,^- 1 Old I.aw. Forms: 5- average: 
Sc. 6 avarage, urago, arrage, arynge, 6-9 arri- 
age. [In OF. avcrbgc ^Godef.) andmed. (Anglo- 
L. averagiunt, apparently the same as avera in 
Domesday llook, explained by Spelman as 4 one 
day’s work which the king’s tenants gave to the 
sheriff.* In the vernacular form, only in Scotch, 
where also phonetically worn down to arage ;cf. 
lave rob, lark, fivorand.farrand), and spelt arriage 
in association with carriage. Origin uncertain. 

Early explanations evidently treated avera as latinized 
form of OF. erore , trrrc w f ork. Sir J. Skene referred it to 
aver 4 beast of burden/ and so explained the meaning; hut 
his proposed explanation (since repeated in the l^iw Diets.) 
is hardly supported by the early use of avera el tan and 
OF. averayv. Danish lurocri ‘average, soccage-duty/ sug¬ 
gested by Wedgwood, is iwith its Romance sufii.x) a more 
recent word than averaginm, and not possibly its source. 
Mr. C. I. Elton, from the actual use of avera , is disjn>sed to 
revert to the idea of referring it to OF. erore, avre, its form 
being perhaps affected by the use of avere, aver, for pro¬ 
perty and cattle. 11 e compares averaginm with F. ouvrage, 
and med.L. operagium.\ 

Some kind of service due by tenants to the feudal 
superior. Explained in the Daw Dictionaries, 
since Sir J. Skene, as 4 service done bv the tenant 
with his beasts of burden* (see above). Known 
chiefly in the phrase ’ arriage and carriage,* retained 
in Scotch leases till 20 Geo. 11 , but having in later 
times no definitely ascertained meaning. 

[1085 Domesday Rk. 19b (Kent) In Rcrham hundredo .. 
de aucra, id csl servitium, lx solidi. — I 132 h (Her- 


fordsh.) Inseruitioregjs inuenit unam aueram ct tnwardut 
sed iniuste el per vim. iao6 Fine Rolls of 8 John (Elti 
Tenures 0/Kent 366) lta ut xenia et aueragia et alia ope 
qua fiebant de terris iisdem conuertentur in redditum d 
nariorum agros aleutem. Rental of Royal Manor of 11 
tSpelman 294) Quod unumquodque Averagium astivalc fit 
debet inter Holceday et gulam Augusti, et per diem sa 
bati. Monast. Angl. I. 302(i655)So!ebant ctiam homin 
villa ire apud Langinhet, et reportare Averagium de a 
guilds de Southraye. 1371 indenture betw. Earl Mattel 
fC'tess. Fife (Jam.! Cum auaragiis et caragiis.] 1489 Ac 
jas. IV{ 3 Feh.)vii, All landcs, rentes, custume2, burro 
malcz, fermes, martes, mutoun, poukre, avenvge, cariag 
and vtheres dewiteis. 1534 MS. in Regr. Off. (Jam.) That I 
should pay a rent of 20 1 . usual mony of the realm; 4 don 
|>ouliric, w ith all aryage and carriage, and do service u 
and wont. 1549 Com pi. Scot. xv. 125, lam maid ane slat 
of my body to ryn and rashe in arrage and cairaige. 151 
Skene De Verb. Sign. (Jam.), A rage. . vtherwaies Averag 
signifies service quhilk the tenneut aucht to his master, 1 
horse, or carriage of horse. 1641 Tenues de la Ley 33 
1754 Erskink Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 191 Clauses were fc 
merly thrown into most tacks, obliging tenants lo servic 
indefinitely, under the name of arriage and carriage, 1 
services use and wont. 1818 Scorr Hrt. Midi, viii, Regul, 
payment of mail-duties, kain, arriage, carriage, etc. 18. 
Tomlins' Law Diet., Arriage and carriage , indefim 
services prohibited by 20 Geo. II. c. 50 §21, 22. 

Average (wveredg), sb* Forms: (5auerayi 
7 aue^- avaridge,-7 averige, 8 avirage, 5-ave: 
age. [Appears first ft 500: the correspond in 
term in F. is avarie, Cotgr. i6n avan's (Vplural 
Catalan avert'd, Sp. averia (also found as haberia 
Pg. and It. avaria ; also in I)u .avarij, haven 
( At. hafarci, havarie, Da. havari, all from tf 
Romance langs. r l*hc earliest instances occur i 
connexion with the maritime trade of the Medite 
ranean ; but the derivation is uncertain (see l>elow 
The Eng. auerays plural) in Arnolds Chron. ( 
not a misprint) was probably meant for the 1 
word ; the form average (also in Arnold’s Chron 
is confined to English, and evidently formed c 
the model of lodemanage (pilotage), primage, etc 
see -age ] 

I. Maritime use. 

11. orig. A duty, lax, or impost charged tipc 
goods ; a customs-duty, or the like. Obs. 

'The original use of avaria, averia, avarie in the mai 
time code-., ordinances, and records of the Mediterranean 

(<; 1200 Assises of Jerusalem xlii iPardessns I. 277', I 
sachics que selui laver] qui est getc ne doit cstre con 
fors tant com il cousta o toutes scs avaries 1 1 ran si. 1 Know ih, 
that property which is thrown overboard shall l>e reckom 
only at what it cost with all its charges: in Venetian ve 
rion daui e spese, i.e. diitic^ ami expenses), c 1250 Co 
suladodcl MarMxo 179M LoinMil I* I es avaries (i.e. thefreigl 
and charges*. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) 111 .4: 
The A vena, or lax paid on account of convoys to guard tl 
ships sailing to and from America.] 1502 Arnold Cliro 
180 Andouer that allemanerofgrauntis. .of yourecuslum 
or subsidyes or aucrage.. be voyd and in none effecte. i6< 
K. Cm am her t .avne St. Gt. Brit. 1.111. i. (1743) 146 The goex 
of Clergymen are discharged .. from 'Lolls and Customs 
Average, Pontage, Murage, Pavage. 1760 Rcrn Eccl. La 
<U 97 ) m. 204 Ecclesiastical peisons ought to be quit ar 
discharged of lolls, customs, avirage, pontage, paviage, at 
the like. 

2 . Any charge or expense over and above th 
freight incurred in the shipment of goods, an 
payable by their owner. (In this sense it sti 
occurs in petty average, and the now inoperativ 
phrase, average accustomed in Kills of Lading : s< 
quotations 1340 and 1S65.) 

1491 in Arnold Chron. 112 And ouer that lo pai or doo pi* 
all maner auerays as wel for Rurdeux as for 'I hamys. 154 
Act 32 Hen. VIII, xiv, jFraight in any shipp .. for eitet 
tunne homewardes xiij^. iiijt/., and for primage and lod 
manage of eucry tonne vu/. Stirling, with all auerages a 
ctislumed after thold use an<l custume of English Shippc 
1670 Ri.ount Law Diet., Average , is also a little Dut; 
which those Merchants, who send Goods in another Mai 
Ship, do pay to the Master of it, for his care over an 
alwve the Freight; for in Rills of Lading it is yxpresscd- 
Paying so much Freight for the said Goods, with Priniaj; 
amt Average accustomed. 1682 Scarlett Exchanges 2; 
Then he .. may receive the goods, paying the Shipp* 
his Freight and Avaridge; but if there be exlraordinai 
Avaridge, or if the goods l>c damaged, then the sum < 
the damage, and of the extraordinary Avaridge, must l 
deducted from the sums that D, E and G are to receiv 
they l»eiiigas Rodomerers or Assurers. 1865 J. Lists Lav 
Brit. Ship. led. 9* 263 The term ‘average* ]in bilL 1 
lading] applies to certain small charges, called petty or a 
distorted averages, of which, generally, one-third falls 1 
the ship, and two-thirds to the cargo. Roth these indcfmi 
terms.. are often adjusted at a precise sum for the voyag< 

3 . spec. The expense or loss to owners, arisin 
from damage at sea to the ship or cargo. 

(1556 84 See Guidon de la Mer, Pardos us V. 387. 161 

CoicK., Avar is, decay of wares, or merchandise; lecka, 
of wines; also, the charges of the cartage, or measurir 
thereof.] 1622 Mabbe Alemans Guzman D'Atf. 11.127 *1 
defray the charges of a\erige; for it will not be alwai- 
fairc weather. [ 1664 Sfklman, Averagium .. Gall, avar 
..est detrimeulum, quod vehendis incrcibus accidif, 1 
fiuxio vint, frumenti corruptio, nterciutu in tempestatihi 
ejectio. Quihus addunt vcctune suniptus, et necessari 
alia: impensa:.] 1755 Maelns Insttr. I. 247 Suppose that 
this Silver, during the Voyage i had been diminished 
that is an Average or Loss, whatever it is called, of 25 p 
Cent. Ibid. II. 74 An Action for the Damage or Decay 
any Ships or Goods, that arc insured, generally calh 
Average, must he brought within a Year and a half 
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furthest, if such Average happened within the limits of 
Kuropo or Barliary. 1848 Arnol’ld Mar. htsttr. (1866) 1 .1. 
v. 234 The word ‘Average/ as employed In this clause, 
means ‘partial loss by sea damage.’ 

4 . The incidence of any such charge, expense, or 
loss ; esp. the equitable distribution of expense or 
loss, when of general incidence, among all the 
parties interested, in proportion to their several 
interests. 

Particular Average is the incidence of the partial loss 
or damage of ship, cargo, or freight, through unavoidable 
accident, upon the individual owners (or insurers) of these 
respective interests. 

General Average is apportionment of loss caused by inten¬ 
tional damage toship \e.g. cutting away of masts or Ixoats', 
or sacrifice of cargo and consequent loss of freight, or of 
expense incurred hy putting into a port in distress, by ac¬ 
ceptance of towage or other services, to secure the general 
safety of ship and cargo; in which case contribution is made 
hy the owners (or insurers) of ship, cargo, and freight in pro¬ 
portion to the value of their respective interests. 

(In connexion with Maritime l.aw and Marine Insurance 
this has coine tu be the prevailing sense of the word. I ts first 
known occurrence is in the 14th e. Civil Statute of Cataro 
(Pardessus V. 97*, where it is enacted that anything given 
as a present or ‘Christmas-box' (pro strena , or paid in 
tribute (pedocta), with the consent of the majority, for the 
good of the vessel, shall he shared by way of average (illttd 
dividaturper avariam\ Cf. quol. 1603, 1727.) 

1598 W. Phillip Linschoten s Trav. in Arh. Garner Ill. 

413 1 n their ships there is no Average. For when there hap* 

t ieneth any loss, or that any goods are thrown overboard, 
le standeth to the loss that oweth the goods without any 
more accounts, etc. 1603 Act 1 Jus. /, xxxii, The Master, 
Owner, and Shipper, paymgc the same [rate for repair of 
Dover Harbour 1 , shall have allowance of the Marchants, ac¬ 
cording to the rate of the Goods in the same Shippe, Vessel!, 
or Crayer, by way of Average. 1607 Cowell / tit.. Average 
..is also used for a certaine contribution that merchants 
and others doe every man proportionahly make toward their 
losses, who have their goods cast into the sea for the safe* 
gard of the shippe, or of the goods and lives of them in the 
shippe in time of a tempest. 1622 M ai.vnes Anc. Law- 
Mercfu 136 In such a case, when goods by stormes are cast 
ouer-boord, it shal not be made good by contribution or 
aueridge, but by the Masters uwne purse : For if hee over- 
burthen the Ship above the true marke of lading, hce is to 
pay a fine. 1697 Lend. Gaz. No. 3339/4 All Persons the 
Freighters of the Ship call’d the St. jago Bri.gameen. 
which was cast away .. upon the Coast of Portugal, are de¬ 
sired to go to the Jamaica Coffee-House, .to sign ati Instru¬ 
ment of a general Average, in order to receive their Divi¬ 
dend of the Goods saved. 171s Ibid. No. 4872/3 The whole 
must come into a general Average, that everyone concerned 
in the Loss may receive a due Proportion of what is saved. 
1727 Chambers Cyet. s.v. Average or A ve ridge, Such sum 
shall be divided among the several claiiners hy way of 
average, in proportion to their respective interests and tic* 
inancls. 1881 Shipping Gaz. 29 Mar. 7/1 Defendants said 
that as by what had happened they had lost their freight, 
they were entitled to claim a contribution, by way of 
General Average, on account of the loss of freight. 

b. Altrii and Comb., as average-adjuster, 
-stater, one whose profession it is to adjust [be 
claims and liabilities of all parties concerned in a 
case of General Average, and to make up an 
average-statement showing the same. 

Average bond, a guarantee given to the master 
of the ship by the consignees of a cargo liable 
to General Average, by which they undertake that 
if he delivers the cargo, they will pay the general 
average contribution as soon as its amount'is au¬ 
thoritatively determined. 

1865 J. Lees Lares Brit. Ship. ted. 9) 354 Or the docu¬ 
ments and vouchers are placed in the hands of a professional 
average-adjuster to prepare an Average statement. Ibid. 
347 A general average loss is that which has been sustained 
by some part of the ship or cargo for the safety and pre¬ 
servation of the whole.^ 1883 Standard 19 May 2/8 Mr. 

-.. who was described as an * average adjustor.' 

II. Transferred use. 

5 . transf. The distribution of the aggregate in¬ 
equalities (in quantity, quality, intensity, etc.) of a 
series of things among all the members of the 
series, so as to equalize them, and ascertain their 
common or mean quantity, etc., when so treated ; 
the determination or statement of an arithmetical 
mean ; a medial estimate. Now only in phrases 
at an average , on an average. 

1735 Berkeley Querist l R.) Whether .. Birmingham alone 
doth not upon an average circulate every week .. the value 
nf 50,000/. 1758 Dycur & Pardon, Average, the taking of 

several things together, and considering the profit of the 
one and the loss of the other, so as to make a mean or com¬ 
mon price. 1787 G. White Selborne i. 3 Our wells, at an 
average, run to about sixty-three feet. 1843 Carlylk Past 
Pr. U858) 121 Under such conditions and averages as it 
can. 1878 Huxley P/tysiogr. 188 Earthquake-shocks occur, 
on an average, about three times a week. 

0 . The arithmetical mean so obtained ; the me¬ 
dium amount, the generally prevailing, or ruling, 
quantity, rate, or degree; the * common run.’ 

[Not in Chambers Sttpp. 1753. 175s Johnson, Average. 4. 
A medium, a mean proportion, (No quot.q 1802 Paley 
AW. Theol. xxvi. (R.) Looking tu the average of sensations 
.. the preponderant^* is in favour of happiness, i860 M aury 
Phys. Geog. Sea iii, § 185 The month’s average of wrecks 
has been as high as three a day. i860 Ahp. Thomson Laws 
Th. § 125 Where a mean is taken, without any need for ar¬ 
ranging the several observations according to their approach 
to it, it has been called an average. 1867 Laoy Herbert 
Cradle L. iii. 92 The hotel itself is .. verv much above the 


average. 1874 Reynolds John Bapt. L§ 2. 15 To predict 
die future, not only in its averages or in the law of its 
evolution, hut in its detail. 

Hence Averaga'rian (noncc-V’d.). 

1864 Coru/t. Mag. Aug. 219 The averagarians usually give 
the statistics of murders, suicides, and marriages, as proof 
of the periodic uniformity of events. 

1 Few words have received more etymological investigation : 
sec Die/, Dozy, Littrc, Wedgwood, E. Midler, Skeat, etc., 
and especially the fruitful researches of thelaic G. P. Marsh 
in the American edition of Wedgwood (New York 1861 >. 
The latter has conclusively shown that, as a maritime term, 
avaria, averia, was fir-t n-ed in the Mediterranean, and 
that its original meaning was duty charged upon goods 
In connexion with this cf. also quotations from Muratori 
C h ran, Par mease tin Du Cange s.v. Arena', c.g. Gauseen. 
derint ton bum Avert# ad exeipieudos predict os ga leones, 

* they went on board the revenue cutter to intercept the 
aforesaid galleons.' These results quite dispose of the two 
derivations suggested in l>iez from Ger. Jutfett haven, and 
Arab, zawar loss, damage, the latter being merely a nu>il. 
Arabic translation and adaptation of the western term in its 
latest sense. Mr. Marsh's connexion of the word with the 
Arabic or Tuikish avania, avaria, is of great weight; but 
as said under Avania, that word is more probably adopted 
from the Franks. May not averia be a derivative of h. 
avert, OF. avoir, property, goods (see A\ kk sb.', in sciimc of 
‘charge on property or goods’? Compare such term- as ton. 
ttage, poundage, pollage 1 charge on polls'. The chiefdifficulty 
lies in the* early It. form avaria, not averia, and F. avarte : 
the Catalan has however been averia since 13th c. : see 
Marsh on Sp. and Catalan use of the word, and Arrria, 
Avaria in Du Cange, ll is to be noted that OF. avarie was 
used of other than maritime dues or charge?.; in a document 
dated Nicosia, 18 March 1468, in l)e Mas l.atrie, Histoire 
de C hyp re 111 . 276, the owner of a mill is bound ‘de paler 
I’ensei^ive ( = cens» de I’abnie de Hibi, et tout autre avarie 
que le dit moulin paie aujourdhui.’ Cf. also certain uses of 
average in Godefroy.j 

t Average, Obs. or dial. Forms : 6 aver- 
aige, averish, 7-8 average. [Etyrnol. uncertain: 
see quol. 1674. No such sense of mcd.L. avera- 
gium or OK. average. Cf. A mump] s See quol.) 

1537 Keg. Leases Dean a- Chap t. 1 ark 1 . 74 The averaige 
of the said cloises, e 1615 MS. Crt . Bh. Rheati 1 orksh.. 
No goudes or cattell to depasture in the low tie feildes in 
averish lyme. 1669 Woki.hmie Syst. .lgn\. 11681 jai 
Average, the feeding or Pasturage for Cattle especially the 
Kdish or Roughing-. 1674 Rav X. Count r. li ds. 3 elver, 
age, the breaking of corn fields; Eddish, Roughings.. It 
may possibly come from Haver .signifying Oules; or from 
Averia, beasts, being as much as feeding for cattal. pastur¬ 
age. 1788 W. Marshall Yorkshire 1796. 11 . 151 Average, 
a provincial term for the eatage of arable land, after harvest. 

Average (tvvcrvd^', a. [atlrib. use nf Av i r- 
ack sbA, in sense 5 ] 

1. Estimated by average; i. e. by equally dis¬ 
tributing the aggregate inequalities of a series 
among all the individuals of which the series is 
composed. 

1770 Month. Re?\ 235 The average price of corn. 1776 
Adam Smith IK. A". 1 .1. v. 37 tiote. The average rent of the 
best arable land. 1797 Holckoet tr. Slot berg's Trav. IV. 
xcv. ted. 327 The average summer heat of these countries. 
1849 Macal lav Hist. Png. I. 309 The average income of a 
temporal peer was estimated .. at aliout three thousand a 
year. 1851 Coal-trade Terms X art hut bid. .y Path. 4 Aver¬ 
age Weight. The mean weight of a tub of coals at a col¬ 
liery for any fortnight, upon which the hewers* and putters' 
wages are calculated .. usually obtained by weighing two 
mbs in each score. 

2 . Equal to what would be the result of taking 
an average; medium, ordinary; of the usual or 
prevalent standard. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 123 The manufacturer 
has to deal with the average poor, with the spendthrift and 
the sparcthrift. 1812 Examiner 5 Oct. 629/2 Of corn. .there 
is not an average crop. 1858 Gladstone //outer 111 . 16 
These districts by no means represent the average character 
of Greece. 1859 Mill Liberty 119 The honour and glory of 
the average man is, that he is capable of following that ini¬ 
tiative. 1868 Ri-skin Pot. Peon. Art ii. 89 A modern draw¬ 
ing of average merit. 

Average twered#), v. [f. Averauk sb.- in 
sense 5 ; = 1 calculate or estimate by average ’; cf. 
to proportion , square, rube , double, etc.] 

1 . trans. To estimate, by dividing the aggregate 
of a series by the number of iu units, {at so much); 
to take the average of; to form an opinion as to 
the prevailing standard of. 

1831 Southky in Q. Rev. XLIV. 382 His Sunday congre¬ 
gation was averaged at about six hundred persons. 1851 
H. Spencer.Vat. Stat. xxxii. §6 By averaging the characters 
of those whom he personally knows, he can form a toterably 
correct opinion of those whom he does not know. 1852 Sir 
W. Hamilton Disc. 444 Averaging the Battel dues paid by 
each at thirty shillings, there results, etc. 1881 M. Twain 
Pr. ,y Paufi. xxii.257 The blacksmith averaged the stalwart 
soldier witn a glance, then went muttering away. 

2 . elHpt. for: To average itself at, or be averaged 
at; to amount to, or be, on an average. 

1821 Byron Juan lit. xv. They all had cuffs and collars 
And averaged each from ten to a hundred dollars. 1822 \Y. 
Spence Pot. Peon. Prt-f. 33 Fixing the annual sum to be paid 
by each parish at what it lias averaged for the past five or 
ten years. 1832 Ht. Martineau Ella 0/ Gar. i. 2 These 
visits averaged about one in ihe life-lime of each laird. 1856 
Froudk Hist. Png. (i8s8> I.L 21 Wheat ..averaged in the 
middle of the fourteenth century tcnpence the bushel. 1859 
Masson Milton 1 . 452 The sale of the book .. averaged a 
thousand copies a year. 

3 . cllipt. for; To do, gain, take (or almost any 
verb of which the meaning may be inferred from 


the context) on an average ; to accomplish (in any 
kind of action) an average amount of ^so much). 

1822 1 >K Qmnoev Con/. 11862) 200 So much this surgeon 
averaged upon each day for about twenty years. 1881 
Daily AWns 10 Dec, 3/1 'The hard-worked officers.. have 
1 we 11 averaging eighteen hours’ work per tlicni. 

Averagely, adv. [f. Avfbaok a. + -i.y 2 ] 
According to the average ; ordinarily; in accord¬ 
ance with the usual or prevalent standard. 

1832 Ciiu.mi.rs Pol. Peon. iv. 11.? 'The price, averagely 
siKTuhing, is in the inverse proportion to the quantity. 1844 
K. Chambers Test. Great. 11845* 344 No averagely con¬ 
stituted human l>eiiig would. 1875 Coru/t. Mag. Dec. 694 
Averagely young and agreeable. 

Averager (ivvcrwl^ar. [f. Avkkaok sb/ + 
-KK 1 .] An average adjuster. 

1884 Munch. Exam. 22 Mar. 4/6 An action brought by the 
executors.. of an averager. 

Avercalye, var. Catkrcalyk, Wood Grouse. 
Aver-corn : see Avku-. 

Averel, -it, -ylle, early forms of Ami.. 

+ A'vereiie. Obs. .Sr. Some kind of custom. 
Cf. Avkkao: sb. 

1625 49 Atfs Ghas. / 0814 Y. 627 1 Jam. With pow ar to 
%piuk the lollis, customers, pryngilt, averene, entrei—iher, 
gadgetng silver. 

Averice, -yce, obs. forms of Avahhk. 
t Averify, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. A- p ref. tl + 
Vkbify.] To prove true, verify. 

1502 Arnold Citron. 1811< 1,2 Your said sttppliaunt . wil 
duo ii good and be then redy to auerify it. 

Averin * voren). Sc. Also averan, -en, 
aiverin, avern. [Etymol. unknown.] The cloud¬ 
berry or kuoutberry (Aitbus chant;vmorus). 

1768 Ross Iletenore 26 »Jam. » She. .spies a spot of averens 
ere laug. <1795 Perths. Statist. .U,. ix. 237 Jam.) Bilk¬ 
ing up here and there a plant of the rubusch:uiiaemnru> the 
averan or Highland oidlTrae'. 1881 Ptaihw. Mag. July 
100 I>oes the reader know tile cranlwrry and the a\ert»? 

Averish sb. : see Avkkaok sbA 
A'verish, V. obs. or dial. [f. pree.] To con¬ 
sume the cddisli, arrish, or average. 

Mod. dial. 0/Bur/ord. Hull, He is going to buy some oi 
our pigs to averish >or haxerish' the corn. 

Averltind : sec Avku*. 

Averment (fn Aununt). Also 5-7 averre- 
ment. [a. K. averc', avcrrcmatl, f. averer : see 
Avkk v. and -mknt.] 

1 . The action of proving; establishment as true 
or genuine, by argument or evidence. 

1429 Hen. VI in Kymer Pattern 11710*\.4ii Not bound 
to eny manures of aceonte .. or to any AverremeiU as there¬ 
fore, 1599 Sandys Purop.r Spee. < 16321 128 Which their ad¬ 
versaries producing in averment of their opinions, ihcy were 
not able.. to reply to. a 1626 Bacon iJ.' l‘< avoid the 
<iath, for a\ ermeni of the continuance of some estate, which 
is eigne, the party will sue a pardon. 

2 . /.aiv. Formal offer to prove or justify a plea : 
the proof or justification offered, verification. 

1514 5,'lc/' 6 Hen. I 'll/, iv, All outlawries had contrary tu 
this Acte Ik: aiboyded by averreinent. 1613 Sir H. Finch 
/.aw 1636' 359 Kntric plea.. must be offered to be proueil 
true. By saying in the plea, Et hoe pair natns cst vtri/ieare. 
which wc call an atierment. 1765 'Ticker Ll. Xat. H. is* 
If he happen- to demur by averment, when he should haw- 
concluded to the contrary, judgment shall go against him. 
1809 Tomlins Law Diet., Averment is either general m 
particular; general, which concludes'every plea, etc. con¬ 
taining mutter affirmative, and ought to he with these word-, 
and this he is ready to verify. Particular averment is when 
the life of the tenant fur life, or of tenant in tail, etc. is averred. 

3 . The action of positively declaring as Irue ; 
assertion, affirmation. 

1633 Prvnne / list riant. 48$ iR.) PI a yes are the nonrisher- 
of delight ; by the express averment of Mr. George Whirl- 
ston. 1694 ? Sherlock Prcvid.Gotl 83 The Faith of the Na¬ 
tion being engaged for the Truth of it, by the Envoy* Avet 
ment thereof. 1817 Scott Rob Roy 28 After an effort or two 
to support their consequence by noise atul hold averment. 

4 . A positive statement, assertion, or declaration. 

C1629 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. >1659* 1 . 592 Which averment 

of Sir John Lltiots was attested by Sir 'Thomas Wentworth. 
1794 Palev Kvid. 1. viii. 11817* «55 Two out of the four 
Go-pels contain averments .. which .. fix the time and situa¬ 
tion of the authors. 1834 ( Jen. P. Thompson Exegc. 111 . 105 
'The old averments, that the landlords will be ruined. 

Avern avavn). poet. [a. 1 \ Avernc ‘the pit of 
hell’ (Cotgr. 1611), ad. L. Aventus (sc. lams', 
— (ir. aopvos (\ifxpt)) [he binllcss (lake), f. d priv. 
+ opv u bird.] orig. A lake in Campania, the 
poisonous effluvium from which was said to kill 
birds llying over it, transf. The infernal regions. 
1599 Grkenk Alphon.K 1861*227 Pluto, king of dark Avern. 

Avern al (ava'Jnal), a. (and sb.) [a. V. A vernal 
‘hellish’ (Cotgr.), ad. L . Avcrndlis, f. Aver mis : 
see pree. and -AL K] A. adj. Of the nature of, or 
belonging to, A vermis ; infernal. B. sb. An inhabit¬ 
ant of A vermis, a devil. Ave*rnian a.-prcc. atlj. 

c 1578 Gascoigne Devyirs Will, The Conrtc Anemall. 
Ibid., Pamachios.. doth cause all his Auemals, forked tijie- 
and an noin ted Gentlemen to come to the readynge of the 
Deuylls Testament and last WylL 1660 Stanley /list. 
Philos. (1701) 603/1 A vernal places, so termed, for that they 
are pernicious to Birds. 1853 F. Newman Odes 0/llora.e 
57 Through all the house Avcrtial waters sprinkling. 1864 
Webster, Aver man. 

Averous, variant of Avarous a. Obs. 
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+ AveroyTie. Herb. Obs. rare- 1 . [a. AF. j 
overdue = OF. (I/lh c.) avroignc, Picard avrognc, 
mod.F. an ran e L. abrolomim, a. Gr. HftpoTovov.] , 
Southernwood {Artemisia abrotonum\ 
c 1350 Med. MS. in Arch.vol. XXX. 150 Aueroyne he take 
w l ow te lettynge, Qweche is callyd soperuwoodc also. 

Averpenny : see Avek-. 

Averrable (av.vrab'L, a. [f. Aver v. + -able.] 

a. Capable of being verilied or proved true {obs.}. 

b. Capable of being averred, asserted, or declared. 
156a 3 Act 5 Etiz. vi, Fees to the clere vcrely value of' 

three thowsandepowndes averrable. .by Bookes of Subsidies. 
1588 J. Harvey Profit, Proph. 125 In ca^e we would enter* 
taine . . the Glosse .. as averrable. 1846 Spence Equit . 
Jurisd. 1 .497 Kxpress trusts were.. capable ofbeing declared 
dimply by word, or in legal language were averrable. 

t Ave'rral. Obs. [f. Avek v. + ai. 2 .] Averment. 

1611 Cotcr., Confirmation .. an avouching or auerrall of 
a thing for truth. 

Averred (avaud), ///. a. [f. Aver v. + -eil] 
a. Verified {obs.). b. Asserted, maintained. 

1641 l 'init. Snit\ tymn. $ 13. 161 The averred Episcopacy 
of Timothy and Titus. 1818 Colebrooke Import Col. Corn 
93 Well averred facts. 

Averring av 5 *rig\ vbl. sb. Averment. 

Perkins Pro/tt. Fk. ii. § 147 To take advantage of 
this deed by averring of the deliverie of the same. 

Averroist (revOrJwisO. Also 8-9 Averrh-. 

[f. A rer roes or Averr hoes see below' + -ist.] One 
of a sect of peripatetic philosophers who appeared 
in Italy some time before the re>toration of learning, 
and adopted the leading tenets of lbn Roshd or 
Averrhoes, an Arabian philosopher l>orn at Cor¬ 
dova, viz. that the soul is mortal, or as others 
slated it; that the only immortal soul is a universal 
one, from which particular souls arise, and into 
which they return at death, lienee Averroism, 
Averroistic a. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp ., Averrhoists .. yet protested 
to submit to the Christian theology .. But the corpuscular 
philosophy now introduced into Italy, seems almost to have 
extinguished Averrhoism. 1837 Hall am Hist. Lit. <18471 
11 . 6 The Averroistic notion of an universal human in¬ 
telligence. 1877 K. Thomas Langes Materialism I. 179 
Averroism prepared the way for the new Materialism. 

t Averruncal, a. Obs. rare. [f. Averrunc-us 
an averter (of evil), name of deity (ef. next + »al.] 
Averting evil. 

1705 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2107 Averruncal, Prophylactic 
and Polycharactaristick Statues. 

Averruncate 4 ;uvm>ijkt*U\ v. \Obs. [f. L. 
averntnail - ppl. stem of dverrunaire to ward off, 
avert, remove (evils, ill-luck, etc.), f. ii, ab off + 
vcrriinciire to lum. Erroneously explained in 17th c. 
from ab off + cruncdre to weed out, whence sense 2. 

This mistake began in mod. I..or Fr.: Cotgrave u6u ) has 
‘ aVerronquer, to purge, or weed; to turne, put, or take 
away euill; to divert mischiefes; also to appease'; where 
the perverted sense is put first. Bailey 11731’ essayed to 
accommodate the spelling to the new sense, by entering the 
fictitious variant aberumate, adopted from him by Johnson, 
and later dictionaries. No such compound as ab-e-runcare 
is warranted by Latin analogies.] 

1 . prop. To avert, ward off. 

1663 Butler Htul. t. i. 758 Sure some Mischief will come 
of it, Unless by Providential Wit, Or Force, we aver¬ 
runcate it. [ed. 1694 has the erroneous Annotation : VLrr- 
runcate . .though it appear ever so Learned, .means nothing 
else but the Weeding of Corn.' (Cf. 1693, sense 2.)] 

2 . improperly. (See quotations.) 

1623 Cocke ram, Aneruncate , to take away that which 
harts, to weed. 1693 \V. Rohertson Phraseol ,. Gen. 183 I 
Averruncate', to weed .. to cut or take away that which 
hurteth; to weed ground, to prune or dress vines, etc. 
Hence to avert or take away ; to appease or nttone. 1731 
Bailey, Aberunaited, pulled up by the roots, weeded. 1755 
Johnson, Averruncate, to root up; to tear up by the roots, 
Aberuncate [averunco Lat.J, to pull up by the roots; to 
extirpate utterly. [Subseq. Diets, have Aberuncate (or 
Aberruncate), and Averruncate.] 

Averruncation (xverMjk^-Jan). [a. Fr. aver - 
valuation Cotgr. i6u), f. \*.avcrnmcarc: seeprec.] 

1 . prop. The warding off or averting (of evils . 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 401/2 From these are 

sent to men, dreams and presages of sickness, and of health 
..to these pertain expiations and averruncal ions, and all 
Divinations. 1658 J. Rohinson Eudojrax. 52 Averruncation 
of Epidemical Diseases, by Telesmes. 

2 . improperly. (See quotations.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Averruncation, a scraping or 
cutting off, as men do vines.^ 1731 Bailey, Averruncation , 
a scraping, cutting off, a lopping off the superfluous branches 
of trees. 1755 Johnson, Averruncation, the act of rooting 
up any thing. 1821 De Quincey Conf. (1862) 21 His decree 
uf utter averruncation to the simple decoration overhead. 

Averruncator (sevenpgk/i-tw). [n. of agent 
f. Averruncate in the improper sense 2.] An in¬ 
strument for cutting off the branches of trees at a 
height above the head, consisting of a pair of 
pruning shears, or a knife-blade working within a 
hook, mounted on a pole and worked by a string 
or wire. 

1842 n Brands. 1864 in Webster ( Averruncator , and 
AberuncatorX 1878 R. Thompson Gardener's Assist. 71 
By means of an averruncator branches more than an inch in 
diameter and at the height of 12 or 15 feet from the ground 
may be cut off without using a ladder or steps. 


t Ave’rsable, Obs. rare [ad. L. liver- 
sdbilis before which one is obliged to turn away, f. 
dversdri'. see Aversate and -bi.e.] Abominable. 

1663 Sir O. Mackenzie Retig. Stoic xiii. 11685) > >7 The 
most aversablc ill in nature. 

tAve*rsant, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. aver- 
sdntcm , pr. pple. of dversdri.] Disinclined, averse. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's I)isp. 262 With such .. humidity 
that it makes the ventricle aversant to it. 

+ A*versate, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. dvcrsdl - 
ppl. stem of dversdri to turn oneself from, turn 
away, reject, freq. (deponent^ of avert ere to Avert.] 
To turn away from, regard with aversion, reject. 

1725 Bailey Erasm. Cotloq. 371 Aversaling their Meat* 
offerings, abhorring their Fasts. 

Aversation (tevsis/ijan). arch. [ad. L. dver- 
sdtion-em, it. of action f. avers tit -; see -atiox.] 

+ 1 . The action of turning away ; the turning of 
one’s back in flight. Obs. 

t6oo Chapman Iliad xxu. 213 Thrice have 1 compassed 
This great town .. with aversation That out of fate put off 
my steps. 1673 Regul. Prnct. Physick 27 Allowed tees he 
may freely take, and that not with aversation or blushing. 
+2. A moral turning away, estrangement. Obs. 
1651 Jer. Taylor Course Serin. 1. ii. 25 An habituall aver¬ 
sation from God. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839* 460 Our 
natural corruption consisting in an aversation of our wills. 

3 . = Aversion 4. (With same const.) arch. 

1613 Chapman Pussy D'Antb. Plays 1873 II. 142, I had an 
auersation to this voyage. 1625 Bacon friendship , Essays 
iArb.) 163 Secret Hatred, and Auersation towards Society. 
1630 NaUNton Fra gut. Regalia i.trb.) 18 Her aversation 
to grant Tirone the least drop of her mercy. 1648 Eikou 
Pas. 11824' 278 To entertain aver-aiion or dislike of Parlia¬ 
ments. 1649 Milton Eikou. ix. Wks. (1851 ■ 402 No great 
aversation from shedding blood. 1672 s Comhhr Comp. 
Temple C1702 373 An aversation for that which he saith is 
evil. 1737 Wiuston Josephus' ll ‘ars 11. xix. § 6 The aversa¬ 
tion God had to the city. 1863 Kmerson in Thoreau E.rcurs. 
13 His aversation from ivilglisli and Kuropean manners. 

4 . = Aversion 6. 

1730 Beveridge Prh\ TA. 1. 111 As the Promises of God 
arc to be the Object of my Hope, so are His Threatening* 
to be my Fear and Aversation. 

Averse (avous), a. and sb. Also 7 avers, [ad. 
1 .. aver sits, pa. pple. of dvcrlpre to Avert. Cf. 
OF. avers , in which L. aver sits and adversits seem 
to have combined.] A. adj. 

f 1 . Turned away, averted ; turned in the back¬ 
ward or reverse direction. Obs. 

1682 Sir T. Browne: Chr. Mor. 90 Two faces averse, and 
conjoined Janu$*like. 1697 Dkvden / 'IrgitK 1S061 Ill. 274 
The tracks averse a lying notice gave. 1703 Rowe Fair 
Pen it. 1. i. 109 With looks averse and Eyes that froze me. 

fb. quasi= Aversely i. Obs. 

1607 Topseli, Four-/,\ Feasts 440 The hair |of the Oryx] 
groweth averse .. forward toward his head. 1610 GwiLUM 
Heraldry in. xiii. <i66o> 161 If the Horse he not mounted, 
he fights averse. 1814 CarvC handos 238 That star, 
which view's Now obvious, and now' averse, the sun. 

+ 2 . Lying on the opposite side. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. /..ix. 67 On the Coast averse From entrance 
or cherubic watch . . Found unsu.s{>ected way. 

t 3 . In the rear, behind. (So in L/ Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. lit. i. 107 The situation of 
the genitalis is averse. 

4 . Turned away in mind or feeling; actuated by 
repugnance ; habitually opposed, disinclined. 

*597 Daniel Civ. litres t. xxvi. And of a spirit averse, and 
overthwart. 1671 Milton Samson 1461 Some much averse 
I found and wondrous harsh. 1744 Harris 1 'hree Treat. 
in. it. (17651 233 That Law.. which leads the Willing, and 
compels the Averse. 

b. Const, from, to. 

The use of the prep, to, rather than from, after averse and 
its derivatives, although condemned by Jnhnson as etymo. 
logically improper, is justified by the consideration that 
these words express a menial relation analogous to that 
indicated by hostile, contrary, repugnant, hostility , oppo¬ 
sition, dislike, and naturally take die same construction. 

| A version in the sense of an action, which would properly be 
1 followed by from, is now obsolete. Examination of many 
instances shows that from has been used by Donne, Speed, 
R. Burton, Milton, Bp. Mountagu, SirT. Browne, Evelyn, 
Hale, Dryden, Pope, Johnson, Southey, Motley, Ix»well, 
and J. R. Green; to by Ileylin, Walton, Boyle, Locke, 
South, Addison, Steele, De Foe, D. North, Richardson, 
H. Walpole, Gibbon, Burke, Buckle, Mill; whilst Sir E. 
Sandys, Jer. Taylor, Barrow, Clarendon, Swift, Hume, 
Macaulay have used both. Shakspere does not use the word. 

1611 Bible Micah iL 8 As men auerse from warre. 1639 
Rouse lieay. Univ. viii. (1702) 105 Make thee averse to 
God's teaching. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxiii. 75 Licen¬ 
tious tyrants .. equally averse from peace and from freedom. 
a 1771 Gray Poems (1775' 7 What Cat’s averse to fish? 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 . 32 He had beei*averse to extreme 
courses. 1876 Green Short Hist. iv. § 3 (1882) 175 Ilis im¬ 
pulses were generous, trustful, averse from cruelty. 

c. with inf Disinclined, unwilling, reluctant. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. iv. viii. 198 We are not 

averse to acknowledge, that some may distill.. into the 
winde-pipe. 1777 Watson Philip 7/(1793* 11 . xn. 83 Averse 
at this time to declare herself openly. 1864 R. Burton Da- 
home 8 Even the grass is, from idless, averse to wave. 

t 5 . Of things; Of opposed nature, adverse. Obs. 
1623 Massinger Dk. Milan it. i, Tell me rather That the 
earth moves; the sun and stars stand still; Or anything 
that is averse to nature. 1651 Hobbes Lem'nth. 11. xviii. 91 
What Opinions and Doctrines are averse, and what con¬ 
ducing to Peace. 1657-83 EvelVN Hist. Relig. (1850) I. 2 ij 
Whatever prejudices ill education .. or other averse acci¬ 
dents may nave produced. 


+ B. sb. The back, the hinder part (so L. dver¬ 
st tm) ; the reverse of a coin. Obs. 

1654 LestraNge Chas. /, 122 Before fortune had ever for- 
saken him, or shewed him her averse. 1658 W. Burton I tin. 
Anton. 58 A Coyn .. in the averse of which we read, etc. 

t Ave*rse, I'. Obs. [f. prec.] To turn away. 

165a Gaulk Ma gas trout. 137 Man’s liberty, or freewill, 
either to prosecute or averse. 

t Ave’rsed, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ei>.] 
Turned away, averted; opposed, hostile. 

1609 B.^Jonson Masques (1692)331 My Face avers’d. 1644 
Digby Mat. Potties xxx. (16581325 Shadow.. must of neces- 
sity lie aversed from the illomiuant. 1686 Goad Celest. Pod. 
11. vii. 250 Obliging aversed Parties to a Truce. 

Aversely (avousli), adv. [f. Averse a. + -ly 2 .] 

1 . In the reverse or opposite direction. 

1651 Davenant Gondib. 11. iv. !xii, Hubert his arm west- 
ward aversely stretched. 1823 La mu Elia Ser. 1. xii. (1865) 
100 My face turned to the window aversely from the bed. 
b. Hackwardly. 

1646 Sir 1 *. Browne Pseud. Ep. 137 It is emitted aversly 
or backward. I lid. 261 Clunatim, or aversly. 1658 -Hy¬ 
driot. 34 They kindled the pyre aversly, or turning their face 
from it. 

2 . W ith aversion or dislike ; repugnantly. 

1643 Milton DiyorceWi. Wks. 11851)26 All the faculties., 
appeare to be so ill and so aversly met. 1691 Baxter AW. 
Churches \. 41 Aversly suspicious of National Churches. 
Ave rseness. Also 7 aversnes^s, averse- 
nessc. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The quality or state 
of being averse; a mental attitude of opposition, 
disfavour, dislike, or repugnance ; = Aversion 4. 

1623 T, Scot Highw. God 4 Ring ti With most, .obstinate 
auersenesse. 1654 Cokavnk Dianea tv. 316 His complaints 
against the aversenesses of heaven. 1689 Locke Toleration 
i. Wks. 1751 11 . 250 Unreasonable a verse ness of mind. 

b. Const, as in Aversion 4 b, c. 

i6n Speed Hist. Gt. L'rit. vi. xiii. (1632’) 146 His auersnes 
from so dangerous an ambition. 1622 in Rushw. Hist. Colt. 
1659' 1 . 71 Considering all the aversness unto it of the 
Infanta. 1666 Bepvs Diary 14 Dec., The House.. showing 
all manner of averseness to give the king money. 1683 
Lohrain Muret's Rites Fun. 152 Such an horror and averse- 
ness for the corruption of the Dead. 1741 Middleton Cicero 
(17421 IL vnt. 362 Caesar's aversencss to restore him. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa u8n 1 . xx. 145, I am sorry' for your 
averseness to this match. 1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. II. 381 An 
invincible averseness against all supernatural interposition. 
1863 Cox Inst. Eng. Govt. 11. tii. 327 It is not from any 
averseness to them (special verdicts] in juries. 

Aversion, (avoufsii). Also 7 avertion. [(?a. 
F .aversion, 1 6th c. in Littre ad. L. dversion-em, 
n. of action f. avers -: see Avkr.se and -ION.] 

+ 1 . The action of turning away oneself, one’s 
eyes, etc.; spec, in Rhet. as in L.) = APOSTROPHE* 1. 

i6:x Speed Hist. Gt. Prit. ix. xii. (1632)691 Which aaer- 
sion or defection [of the Scots] was augmented vpon private 
quarrels. 1656 Du Gard Gate Lai. i nl. §687 An Aversion 
or Apostrophe, w herein the speech is turned from the hearers 
to sum thing els. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous <1825) 167 
Nor permits the aversion of the beholders eye. 

f 2 . The action of averting, warding off, or 
getting rid of. Obs. 

1664 Kvki.yn Silva <1776' 417 Whatever is Exitial to Men 
is so to trees; for the Avertion of which they had, of old, 
recourse to the Robtgalia. 1684 tr. Ponet's Merc. Comfit. 
xiv. 504 The Humours .. are to be purged in the beginning, 
at which time aversion i* the most desired. 

+ 3 . A moral turning of oneself away, estrange¬ 
ment ( from \ Obs. 

1596 Bell Shi~>. Popery 111. v. 281 Which is an aaerston 
from God of infinite niaiestie. 1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 307 
Sin .. is an Aversion from God. 

4 . An averted state of mind or feelings ; a mental 
altitude of opposition or repugnance ; a fixed, 
habitual dislike ; an antipathy. 

1651 Hobues Gozk ff Soc. iii. § 31. 55 Good and Kvill are 
names given 10 things to signefie the inclination, or aversion 
of them by whom they were given. 1713 Steele English in. 
No. 52. 332 't here are among Brute Creatures many natural 
Aversions and Antipathies. 18^5 Prescott Philip II, 1 .11. 
vl 204 Coldness and silence intimated too plainly the aver¬ 
sion of the inhabitants. 

b. Const, {tou'ards, against, obs.), from, to ( for', 
infin. See Averse 3 b. 

<<1626 Bacon (J.) Ills aversion towards the house of 
York. 1600 Locke Hum. Und. 1. iii. 11695) 16 Nature..has 
put into Man a desire uf Happiness, and an aversion to 
Misery'. 1712 A no 1 son Sped. No. 538. r 3 An unconquerable- 
aversion which some stomachs have against a joint of meat. 
1759 Dilworth Pope 85 Having no aversion to go by dif¬ 
ferent names, she was called Sapho. 1771 Junius Lett. xiii. 
224 The king of France’s present aversion from war. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 34 One for whom William felt an 
intense personal aversion. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shahs. I. 96 
Philip's aversion to pirates. 

5 . transfi of things. 

1800 tr. Fourcroy (Webster) Magnesia, notwithstanding 
this aversion to solution, torms a kind of paste with water. 

6. An object of dislike or repugnance. 

*678 Wycherley Pt.-Dealer 11. i. 15 For, if anything be a 
Womans Aversion, 'tis Plain-dealing from another Woman. 
1732 Fielding Miser 1. i. Wks. 1784 II. 385 Mrs, Susan 
Crossstitch, whom you know to be my utter aversion. 1821 
Byron fuan in. xciv, A drowsy frowsy poem call’d ‘The 
Excursion/ Writ in a manner which is my aversion. 

+ Ave’rsive, a. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. L. avers-us 
Averse + -ive, as if ad. L. *dversivus.] Charac¬ 
terized by aversion ; of opposed lendency. 

1597 Daniel Ch*. IParess il Ixxviii, They could not fashion 
otherwise Those strong-bent humors, winch aversive grew. 
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t Ave'rsively, adv. Obs. rare—', [f. prec. h- 
-ly-.] With aversion ; in a backward direction. 

1624 Chapman llymtt to Hermes 398 The tracks of oxen.. 
aversively Converted towards the Pierian hills. 

Avert (SvD-it), v .; also 6 advert, [a. OF. 
avert-ir r—late L. avert ere, for cl. L. aver the to 
turn away or aside, f. d- = ab- from + vert he to 
turn. OF. avertir represented both L. avertcre 
and advcrtZrc, whence avert in ME. also = Advkkt, 
which see for the eventual differentiation of the 
forms and senses.] 

1 . trails. To turn away: fa. a thing. Obs. 

<7x400 Cov. Myst. 88 Mnyde most mercyfulle.. A verte 
ofLf 1 the anguysche that Adam began. 

b. a person from a place, thing, or course of 
action ; to draw away, withdraw, arch. 

c 1555 Hakpsfiei.d Divorce lien. VIII (1878) 66 Toaverte 
and deflect him from this enterprise. 1674 tr. Scheffer's 
Lapland xxv i. 122 The Priests avert them from so doing. 
1697 Dkydf.n Virg. Georg. 11.239 Mighty Caisar, whose vic¬ 
torious Arms.. Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome. 
1862 Trollope Orley F. xv, How fatal it might he to 
avert her father from the cause while the trial was still 
pending. 

t c. fig. To turn away in mind or inclination ; to 
alienate, estrange. Obs. or arch. 

153* More Confut. Tindale Wks. 607/2 Saynte Peter was 
once from God auerted, and sinnefully turned away. 1594 
Hooker F.ccl. Pot. tv. xii. § 6 For fear of averting them from 
the Christian faith. 1633 Primer Virg. Mary 258 Pilate 
..said to them, you haue presented vnto me this man, as 
auerting the people. 1877 (sec Averted], 
t 2 . reft. To turn oneself away. Obs. 

1541 Karnes Wks. (1573) 360/1 Hee that doth bciecue, and 
auerte hym selfe from hys sinnes. 

3 . intr, (bv omission of refl. pron.) To turn away. 
arch, or Obs. 

1483 Caxton* Gold. Leg. 73/1 Yf ye auert and tome fro me. 
1607 Topsell Serpents 754 To hate and avert from that 
which is evill. 1805 Southey Madoc in Azt. xn, And from 
that hideous man Averting, to Ocdlopan he turn'd. 

4 . trans. To turn away (the face, eves, thoughts'*. 
1578 Ps. Ii. in.SV. Poems itlltc. II. 115 Fra my sinnes advert 

thy face. 1605 Shaks. Lean. i. 214 Therefore beseech you 
T auert your liking a more worthier way. 1667 Milton P. 
L. xn. 108 Till God at last.. withdraw His presence .. anti 
avert II is holy Eyes. 1837 Whew ell Hist, Induct. Sci. 
(1857) I. 195 The thoughts were thus intentionally averted 
from those ideas. 

6. To turn away anything about to befall, csp. 
things threatened or feared ; to prevent the inci¬ 
dence or occurrence of; to ward off. 

16x2 Warner A tb. Eng. 1. v. 17 And so auert our ire. 1686 
Dkyden Hind, ff P. in. 872 Avert it Heaven 1 nor let that 
plague be sent. 1701 Cowper Iliad vi. 20 None interposed 
To avert his woeful doom. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 
201 Any expedient which might avert the danger. 

+ 6. To oppose; to view with aversion. Obs. 

1635 Person Varieties ti. iv. 62 Our moderne astronomers, 
averting this Aristotelian opinion, have found, etc. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. 8 Averting the errors of 
Reason. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety vi. §0. 251 The nature 
of mankind doth certainly avert both killing and being 
kill’d. 

cataehr. for Evkrt and Revert. 

1533 Bellendene Livyi 1822^ 334 His hous and biggingis 
.. said be avertit and cassin doun to the ground. 1540 Act 
32 Hen. VIII , xxix, I>andes .. shall .. be descendable, re- 
mainc, auert, come, and be inheritable. 

Avertebrated (av 5 \it/br^tud), a. rare —[f. 
A- pref. 14 + Vertebrate!).] Invertebrate. 

i860 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 974/2 Very few avertebrated ani¬ 
mals arc vermiparous. 

Averted (av 5 'ited), ///. a. [f. Avert v. + -f.d.] 

1. Turned away, turned aside. 

1704 Swift Batt. Bks. f ty 11> 263 The Belt of the averted 
Antient. 1807 Crabre Village 1. 289 Impatience mark'd in 
his averted eyes. 

2 . Turned away in mind ; unfavourable, un¬ 
propit ious. arch. 

1618 Bolton Floras f 1636) 99 The gods of Carthage now 
averted, carried him a diverse way. 1877 L. Morris Epic 
Hades 1. 16 Appease Zeus and the averted Gods. 

Ave*rtedly, adv. [f. prec. + *ly2.] j n an 
averted manner or position ; unfavourably. 

1867 W. Smith Lat. Diet., Avcrsim. .nvertedly, sideways. 
1873 Mrs. Whitney Hitherto xxviii. 312 Richard was silent; 
not avertedly; he was simply not outwardly responsive. 

Averter (avautai). [f. Avert v. + -ek k] He 
who or that which averts, or turns aside. 

1621 Burton Anat. Met. 11. v. 1. iv, Averters and purgers 
. .10 divert this rebellious humour and turn it another way. 
1875 Farrar Seekers it. v. 248 The averters of evil. 

Avertible (avautib’l), a. Also -able. [f. as 
prec. + - I RLE.] That may be averted; preventable. 

1658 Osborn Jas. /(1673) 502 Noways avertible but by 
his Death. 1874 Greg Rocks Ahead Pref. 26 However 
avertable, they will pot be averted. x88o Kinglake Crimea 
VI. viii. 171 The evils thus superadded may in one sense be 
called ‘ avertible/ 

Avertiment, obs. form of Advertisement. 

II Avertin (averteiV, re-voatin). [Fr. (13th c. 
avert in, auvcrtiii, 16th c. advertin'), f. avertir to 
turn away, Avert.] a. A vertiginous disease in 
sheep more usually called lournis . b. Mental 
disease which renders the patient obstinate and 
furious ; crazy sullcnness. 1864 in Webster. 
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Averting (avoutii}), vbl. sb. [f. Averts.+ 

-1No 1.] The action of turning away. 

1628 Bp. Davenant Serin. IVestm. 5 Apr. 12 The remoouall 
of such heauie iudgements .. and the auerting of more 
tieauic. 1812 Examiner 12 Oct. 652/2 A kind of averting 
of the eye. 

Ave’rting, ppL a . [f. as prec. + -ixis ‘A] That 
turns away; causing aversion, repellent. 

c x8ix Fuseli Led. Art iv. (1848) 444 A figure as mannered 
in form and altitude as averting by stern severity. 
Avertion, obs. form of Aversion. 

Avertress (avDJtrcs). [f. Averter +-ess.] 
A female who averts. 

1838 Blacbio. Mag. XLIII. 259’Twas thine in youth to 
seek the tomb, Avertress of thy husband’s doom ! 
t Averty, a. Obs. [a. OF. averti prudent, pa. 
pplc. of avertir L. adverttre to turn attention 
to. Advert.] Well-advised, prudent, cautious. 

133° R. BrunneC^pvm. 260 A knyght folic aueriy gaf l>ain 
|>i.s ansuere. 137s Barbour Brace \m. 162 The kyng .. 
That wes ay wiss and a-verty. 

t A’very, -ey. Obs. A corruption of Avexery. 

c 1480 Liber Siger Edit*. IV in Hottseh. Ord. <1790' 69 
Other provender in the averey. 1667 K. Chamberlavni. St. 
Gt. Brit . 1. 11. xii. 0743' 100 T he accompls of the .. avener, 
being chief clerk of the avery. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. 
Diet. (Morcll, The king's Avery, 

t AvetroT. Obs. [Formation obscure: cf. OF. 
aivotron * enfant adulterin ’ (Godefroy), and 
avoltre\—\*.aJultcr-um (*ce Adulter).] A bastard. 

c 1300 A" Alls. 2693 Whar artow, horesonc! whar?. .Thou 
avetrol, thou foule wreche. c 1320 Ser/yn Sag. tW.t 1107 
What than was he (the child] an auetrolV 
t Aveu'gle, v. Obs. [a. F. avcugle-r, f. avcuglc 
pop. L. aboctilus eyeless, blind, f. ab away, want¬ 
ing + ocidus eye like a-incns mindless).] To blind, 
hoodwink ; (cf. inveigle). 

1543 in Calcnd. St.Papers IX. 287 Whom they aveugled 
so with fay re words and sayings. 1547 Sir W. Shari ngton 
in Fronde Hist. Fug. V. xxv. 132 So seduced and aveugled 
by the lord admiral. 

t Ave'X, v . Obs. [f. Vex The nature of the 
a- prefix is uncertain.] To annoy, distress, Vex. 

<11400 Cov. Myst.^TS My dowtefull Indcvc ryght Sore me 
avexit. 1482 Monk of Evesham <Arb.>95 So a vexid ther 
of that he was madde and owte of hy.< mynde. 

Avoy, -ment (any in ShorehanV: see Avay. 
t Avey‘n. Obs. [a. F. aveine (mod. avoine) 

I, . avenai] Oats. 

1475 Bk, Xobtesse 69 Aveyn for hors-mete. 

Aveyner, -or, variants of Avener, Obs. 
Avian /t vian), a. [f. L. avi-s bird +-an ; cf. 
apian .] Of or pertaining to birds. 

1870 Rollestun Anim. Life Introd. 49 Peculiarities which 
disnngui.sh the Avian from the Reptilian organism. 1879 
Corah. Mag. June 722 The avian system of architecture. 
Aviarist (u^viarist). [f.next; see-1 st.] The 
keeper of an aviary. 

1883 W. Greene Parrots in Ctiptiv. Introd. 9 Where the 
aviarist lives in the country. 

Aviary (r T1 ‘viari). [ad. L. avidrittm , f. avi-s 
bird: sue -AUil’M.] A large cage, house, or in¬ 
closure, in which birds are kept. 

1577 Harrison England in. ii. 17 Our costlie and curious 
aviaries. 1662 Fuller IVorthies 11840) 11 . 265 Lincolnshire 
may be termed the aviary' of England, for the wild fowl 
therein. 1713 Guardian No. 490756* I. 215, I look on the 
beaus and ladies as so many paraquct.s in an aviary. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 310 The more than Italian luxury 
of Ham, with its busts, fountains, and aviaries. 

fc .fig. 1647 Ward Simp, t older 9 What pity it is, that 
that Country .. should now become the Aviary of Errors to 
the whole world. 1810 Coleridge Friend <1865* 46 The 
statute of libel is a vast aviary, which encages the awakening 
cock .. no less than the babbling magpie and ominous 
screech-owl. 

Avicide ar visa id). nonee-ivd. [f. L. avi-s bird 
+ -CIDE.] The slaughter of birds, bird-shooting. 
1834 L. Hunt in Lend. Jrnt. No. 22 A stout fellow, in a 
jacket and gaiters and the rest of the costume of avicide. 

Avicular (avi*ki/ 7 laj), a. rare . [f. L. avicula , 
dim. of avis + -au.] Of or pertaining to small birds. 

1857 Frasers Mag. LVI. 631 The avicular millennium in 
the paradise of Walton Hill. 

II Avicularium (avidtu/le^ritfin). Zool. PI. -a. 
[mod.L., f. avicula : see prec. and -arium.] Name 
given to small prehensile processes shaped like 
birds’ heads with a movable mandible, which snap 
incessantly, found on the cells of many l’olyzoa. 
Avieularian a., of or pertaining lo avicularia. 

1856 Gosse Marine Zool. II. 4 They have been commonly 
called ‘ Bird’s-head processes/ avicularia. 1873 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. vii. I'ed. 5) 194 The presence ol the upper or fixed 
beak alone serves to determine its avieularian nature. 

Aviculture (t 7 * vikrMtiiuV [f. L. avi-s bird + 
cultura tending.] Rearing of birds; bird-fancying. 

1880 Daily Tel. 14 Oct. 5 The object of the display (a 
bird-show] was 10 encourage aviculture. 1883 in Land. 
Soc. July. 

Avid (se vid), a. [a. F. entitle, ad. I,, avidus, f. 
avert to long for, crave.] Ardently desirous, ex¬ 
tremely eager, greedy. Const, of for, rarely inf. 

1769 Fr. Brooke Em. Montague (1784* IV. ccvi. 118 The 
human heart is .. avid of pleasure and of gain. 1835 Lytton 
Rienzi iv. iii, The most avid desire of personal power. 1866 

J. Rose Ovid’s Met. 183 Or dragon avid for his prey. 

Avidious (avrdias\ a. rare. [f. L. avid-us or 


F. avide. As in some other obsolete words in 
-idions e.g. splendidious, the -ions is due to imita¬ 
tion of words in which it is etymological: see 
-lot's.] = prec. 

xS 34 WmiTiNTON Tu/tyes Offyces 1. (1540) 12 The auydious 
desyres of honour. 1550 Balk Set. IVks.i 1849* «18 \\ uh all 
avidious greediness. 1865 Athenaeum No. 1959. 658/3 A 
sharp, avidious, cunning-looking man. 

Avi diously, adv. [f prec. +-LY-.] = Avidly. 

1546 Lelasd A<*s« 1 '. Gift Kiijb (T.> Avydyously we 
drynke the wynes of other landcs. 1550 Bale Image Both 
Ch. G yiij b, Nothing U more avydyoiislyc to l>c desyred. 

Avidity (avi diti). Also 5 avidite. [a. F. 
aviditc (1 Oth c. in l.ittrtH, ad. L. aviditdtem, n. of 
quality f. avidus Avid : see -m\] 

1 . Ardent desire, extreme eagerness, greediness. 

1-1449 Pi: cock Repr. 11. xvii. 251 Deuocioun and avidite 

whidie men .. hadden into goostli techingis. 1667 I 'hit. 
Trans. II. 491 The dog., fell a gnawing of them with a 
strange avidity. 1785 Reid In/. I’ouws 11. iv, Philoso¬ 
phers have an avidity to know how we perceive objects. 
1833 I* Taylor Lariat, vi. 175 The mere avidity of gold. 
1871 Tyndall Fragtn . Sc. 11 , ii. 11 Magazines, which I used 
to read with avidity when a hoy. 

b. transf of things. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xvii. 149 The avidity 
of that part dilateth it selfe. and reeciveth a second burden. 
1854 Scoffers in Orr's Circ. Sc. Client. 340 The avidity 
for oxygen manifested by sulphurous acid. 

2 . ellipt. Greediness of gain, graspingness. avarice. 

1662 J. Bakgkavk Pope Alex. VIl (1867 44 He shewed no 

small rapacity or tto give it a milder term* avidity. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1 .737 N‘ at tire never oflt-red to theavnhty 
of mankind., such rich mines as those of Potosi. 1884 l 'nited 
Presb. Mag. Mar. 09 Rai»cd at the same lime the rents and 
the avidity of the landlords. 

Avidly (icvitllil, adv. [f. Avid + -ly’-.] Greed¬ 
ily, with intense eagerness. 

1856 T. Tkollom: Girth. Cat It. dc Medici 71 The talk going 
on around her, which Catherine’s sharp and active i’.tcliect 
was then avidly seizing, i860 Sat. Rev. No. 255. 326 2 Pre¬ 
monitory symptoms of dissolution arc avidly discounted by 
post-obit dealers. 

t Avidous (iu'vuhs\ a. Obs. [f. L. avid-us + 
-ous. C f. Avinint’s.] « Avm. 

1542 BtToKui-: Dyetary i.\. 252 Mannes mynde is so auvd -us 
althoughe he haue eale ynoughe. 1607 Totskli. Serpents 
795 Your avidous and covetous mindes. 

t Avi’dulous, a. Obs.-" [f. L. avidul-us. 
dimin.] * Somewhat greedy/ Hailey 1731. 

t A-vie', advb, fhr. Obs. Forms: 6 nuy, avy, 

7 a-vy, O-7 auie, avie, a vie. [f. A prcpA + 
\*ik sb.) In rivalry or emulation. 

1509 Barclay Ship of Foots (1570 32 There as beast es to 
striuc and drinkc any. 1598 Gki-.i-.nw v.v Tacitus' Ann. in. 
iii, The accusers and witnesses had spoken avie against her. 
1644 Bl i,\m;k Chiron. 10 That most eminent Oratour would 
often contend and strive avie with Roscius. 

fAview’, v. Obs. Forms: 3-6 ave\*\e, 6 
aview\e, aweue, 6 advewe, -view. [Cf. F 
avetter, avucr, to follow with the eye (a term of 
the chase\ f. a to + rue view, sight, and see 
View sb. and v. For the spelling adv., see Ai>- 
pref. ^.] To view or inspect officially; to survey, 
reconnoitie ; in Spenser simply lo view. 

1494 Fa bv a N vii. 505 The sessynge whiche they had auewyd 
and sensed for y r xxx M. men. 1523 I.n. Bi kners Froiss. 
I- xl. 55 They rode to a\ie\ve y englyssh boost. 1530 
Palsgr. 441/1 Who shal avewc uvisera a\ the pariycion 
of these landesV 1596 Sii ssi r /. (/• v - iii-20 .All wnich 
when Arlegall .. well advewed .. He could no longer beare. 

Avifauna (J**vi|f9 na', sb. [f. I., avi-s bird + 
Fauna.] Collective lerm for the various kinds of 
birds found in any district or country; the 'Fauna' 
so far as concerns birds. 

1874 Coves Birds A ’.-IV, Introd. xoThe Avi-fauna proper 
of the region is not rich. 1883 M. Watkins in Academy 

8 Sept. 164 i The claims of all pretenders to join the British 
Avifauna arc strictly examined. 

Avigato, variant of Avocado. 

Avignon Berry (avi*nypn). [So called from 
Avignon in France.] The fruit of the Kit a inn us 
infee tori us, and kindred species, used for dyeing 
yellow, and for making the pigment sapgreen. 

1727 51 Chambers Cycl., Avignon- Berry, called also 
French Berry.. is somewhat less than a pea ; its colour is 
green approaching towards yellow. 

t Avi’le, v. Obs. ; also 4 avyle. [a. OF. avile r 
( = tnod. avilir), eogn. with Hr., Sp. avilar, It. 
awilire, -are Romanic *advildrc, f. L. ad to-f- 
vilis cheap, worthless, base.] 

1 . trans. To make vile, defile, dishonour, debase. 

1297 R. Glouc. 49sThebissopes .. amansede all the. That 

avilede holi chirchc. C1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1151 lie fie 
vesselles avyled vaylcd in l><-‘ temple, a 1670 Haoket 
A bp. Williams, Pinch 11 into an epitome, you mangle the 
meaning and avile the eloquence. 

2 . To humble, degrade, abase. 

a 1617 Hieron Wks. (1634) 11 . 65 Dauid was exceedingly 
auiled and cast downe in himselfe. 1632 Sanoerson Senn. I. 
304 To exalt the papacy .. and to avile the secular powers. 

t). To hold cheap or in small esleem, to depreciate. 

1610 B. Jonson Masques (1692^ 356 Want makes us know 
the price of what we avile. 1656 Trapp Comm. Acts xxv. 
19 These cocks., know not the price of that pearl, and do 
therefore avile it. 

4 . To speak contemptuously of; to vilify. 
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1615 T. Adams 1 .yeanthr. 13 So easy is it to avilc and re* 
vile, so hard to convince, a 1617 Hieron !Cks. 1634 11. 435 
I’o curse^him, that is, either to reuile him or to aude him. 

+ Avi*lement. Obs. rare - l . [f. prec. + -MENT; 
cf. OK. avilc went, mod. avilissementi] A render¬ 
ing, or treating as, vile. 

a X617 Hi ebon Whs. 1634 II. 300 Thoughts .. such as tend 
to the auilement and abasement of our selues. 

Avine (^’vain;, a. [f. L. az’-is bird + -ink ; cf. 
oz'/zn?.] = Avian. 

1881 G. Stables in Boys' Own P. 45$ Avine architecture. 
Avintaine : read a Vint a ink, a score. 
Avirage, obs. form of Avfrage. 
t Avi’re, v. Obs. rare—', [a. OF. avire-r, f. a 
to +virer to turn, to Yker.] To turn. 
c 1440 Morte Arth. 3164 Towarde Viterbe this valyant 
avires the reyncs. 

t AvirOU‘11, adv. Obs. [prob. a. AF. +aviroitn, 
variant of OF. environ around: see Environ, 
and A- pref. 10.] Round about. 

C1300 K.Alis. 2672 Quykliche toTebie toun : They wenten 
and segedyn aviroun. c 1320 Syr Li eves 2533 In this corn re 
aviroun A meite with a vile dragoun. 

Avisage: see Avagk. 

Avis(e, etc., obs. form of Advice, Advise, etc. 

+ Avi/sion. Obs . Forms: 3-4 auisiun, a- 
wision, a visyon, 3-5 auysyon, -ion, 4-5 avi- 
sion, 4-6 au- avisioun, 5 avysioun, auicion, 
-yon, aduision, -uysion, 6 -uysyon. [a. OF. 
avision, -inn, app. f. a to -t vision, -inn, by form- 
association with aviso r, aviso men t, etc. As in the 
other words of the at'/a'-Advise group, the pref. 
a- was oflen written ad- in 15th c] 

1 . A vision, dream. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4516 Pharaon .. commanded be-for him 
bring Clerc and knithe, erle and baron To sceu til his 
a-uisiun. c 1386 Chaucer A’onne Pr. T. 294 A litil or he w as 
morired .. His ir.ordre in his avysioun he say. a 1450 Knt. 
tie it Tour 43 She awoke of her traunce and auicion. 1513 
Douglas rEneis in. i. 69 Ueseiking thisaui>ioun worth happy. 

2 . Warning or monition (given in a dream). 

1297 R. Glolc. 255 kyngbv* auyson, hat ]>e angel hym 

scyde, pe o]>er tolde priuelyche. 1525 Ld. Pursers Froiss. 

11 . cciv. [c:.l 627 Preace thou forthe and shewc them thine 
aduysyon, f >r thou shake be herde. 

Aviso (avai z£?). PI. -os (17th c. -o's). See 
also Advi.so. [a. Sp. aviso advice, intelligence, 
also an advice-hoatlate E. advisinn : see Ad¬ 
vice, which is the Eng. cognate. In 16th c. re¬ 
fashioned as Advi.so, which is now obs.] 

+1. Intelligence, information ; a notification, 
dispatch, or formal advice. Obs. Advice S. 

1634 HAntNC.Tov Castara (Arb .1 102 This vault shall fur¬ 
nish thee With more aviso’s, then thy costly spyes. 1654 
I .estrange C/tas. I, 6 His first act .. was to dt>patch Avisos 
of his Father's decease to furein Princes. 

2 . An Advice-boat. 

1714 I.et. in C King Brit. Merck. 11721 * 111 . 225 An Aviso 
or Paoquet-Boat. 1870 Daily Sews *6 Sept., The light 
frigates and a few avisos and gunboats. 

Avisy, variant of Advisy. 

+ Avi'taile. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. F. avifaillcr } f. 
ii to + vitaillc Victual.] Provisions, victuals. 

1S92 Wvrlev A nnoric 125 No avitaite had they for to dine. 
A vital avaital, arvital), a. tObs. [f. L .avit-us 
of or pertaining to the avns, grandfather + -ai. l . 
More analogically formed than the two following 
words ; cf. marital, fraternal .] Ancestral, an¬ 

cient, of long standing. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vi. (1632) 509 To maintainc 
those AuitallCustomes to the vttermost. 1641 Prvnsf. Ant ip. 
22 The said Lawes and Avilall customes. 

Avitic (avi*tik), a. [f. as prec. + -ic.] = prec. 
1865 Pat/ Mall G. 3 July 1/1 The old or ‘avitic’ Consti¬ 
tution. 

t Avi*tous, a. Obsr 0 [f. as prec. + -nus.] 
prec. 1731 in Bailey. 

Avives (avarvz), sb. pi. ? Obs. [a. F. avizvs 
(also rives'), a. Sp. avivas, adiras, ad. Arab. 
ait-itibah, with same meaning, lit. al-, the, itlbah 
she-wolf.] A swelling of the parotid glands in 
horses; the strangles ; called also-ViVES. 

i6i6Surfl.& Makkii. Countr. Farm 139 The horse hailing 
drunkc much, or watered verie quickly after his heal . /doth 
beget the Auiues. 1639 T. de Grey Compi. Horseman 40 
Auyues [printedKu\nt<,\. 1725 Bradley /’am.Diet., Gives, 
Avives, or Fives, all one Disease in a Horse, being certain 
flat Kernels, much like unto Punches of Grapes growing in 
a Cluster. .They center from the Ears and creep downwards. 

11 Avizandum, avis- (rcvizarndzui). Sc. Law. 
[gerund of med.E. avizdre, a visa re, to consider, 
Advise.] Consideration. To take a case into or 
to avizandum , is for a judge to take it for private 
consideration outside the court. 

1861 Trayner Lat. Phr. in Sc. Law 33 A process is said 
to be at avizandum when the Judge after debate is con¬ 
sidering it with a view to decision 1884 I.aw Rep., Appeal 
IX. 307 After argument.. his Lordship made avizandum 
with the cause. 

Avize, -ful, -ment, obs. forms of Advise, etc. 
II Avocado (avokatto). Also 7 avogato, 8 
avocato, 9 avigato. [Sp. avocado advocate, sub¬ 
stituted by ‘popular etymology* for the Aztec 


ahnacatl (Tylor), of which a nearer fonn in Sp. is 
aguacate ; F. aguacat and avocat, in Eng. also 
avigato and, corruptly, alligator (pear).] The fruit 
of a West Indian tree {Perseagratisslma) ; a large 
pear-shaped fruit, called also Alligator Pear. 

1697 1 ^ AMIIER Coy. (i7ag> 1 . 203 The Avogato Pear-tree is 
as big as most Pear-trees .. the Fruit as big as a large 
Lemon. 1763 Grainger Sugar-cane 1. 422 And thou green 
avocato, charm of sense, Thy ripened marrow liberally be- 
stow’st. (A T ote. The avocato , avocado, avigato , or as the 
English corruptly call it, Alligator-pear.) 1830 Lindley 
Xat.Syst. Hot. 30 Much esteemed in the West Indies under 
the name of the Avocado Pear. 1861 (see Alugator 3). 
1864 Wf.bstkr, Avigato. 1829 M arryat F. Mild may xvtit. 
iRtlg.) 174 Ahbogada pears (better known by the name of 
subaltern’s butter). 

+ Avoxament. Obs. [ad. L. dvoedment-um, 
f. dvoedre : see Avocate.] A calling off, a dis¬ 
traction ; = Avocation in proper sense. 

1673 O. Walker F.duc. (1677* 216 Those states seem . . 
hest which have the fewest avocaments froir. Religion. 

Avocat 0 , obs. form of Advocate. 

t A’vocate, V. Obs. [f. L. avocat- ppl. stem of 
dvoedre to call off or away, f. a, ah, oft + voedre to 
call. In sense 2 f. F. avoquer, later advoqner, ad. 
E. advoedre: see Advoki:, Advocate v. 1 ) 

1. To call away, withdraw, distract, divert (from\ 

1543 Pecos David’s Harp Wks. (18431 266 Whereby they 

might he avocated and called away from sin. 1641 Pryxne 
Antip. F.p. 14 Temporall meanes, & honour .. avocate and 
hinder them from preaching. 17s* Shenstone Whs. ff Lett . 
III. 192, I have avocatcd my thoughts, and fixed them fora 
while upon common amusements. 

2. To call to a higher tribunal; = Advocate vA 2 . 

1649 bo. Herbert Den. Gill, 259 <T.) Seeing now all pro¬ 
ceeding in England inhibited, the cause avocatcd to Rome, 
Campegiu’s recalled. 1670 Burnet lfist. Re/. 120 Must 
avocate the business to be heard in the court of Rome. 

+ A’vocating, ///. a. [f. prec. + ] Call¬ 

ing away, distracting. 

1643 Prvnne Poster Pari. 1. Pref. (ed. 2) Aij, So farre forth, 
as .. avocating Imployments would permit. 1660 Povle 
Seraph. Love iv. 0700)27 laborious and avocating Duties. 

Avocation Jhn). [ad. L. dvoedtion-em, 

n of action f dvoedre : see Avocate and -ation. 
In sense 3 f. Avocat K v. 2 , and = OF. avocation, 
ad. E. advocation cm : see Advocation.] 

I. «= L. dvoedtio.) 

1 The calling away or withdrawal (of a person) 
from an employment; diversion of the thoughts. 
arch, or Obs. 

a 16:7 11 1 fron Wks. 1634 11 . 271 The many auocations 
and wiihdrawmcrrts from good which they are sure to niee-t 
w ith. 1642 Jkr. Taylor Fpisc. 1647* 363 SVhich could by no 
meanes make recompense for the least avocation of them 
from their Church imployment. <*1645 IIow ei.l Lett. yi. 11, 

I could be larger, but for a sudden allocation to business. 
1758 Gray in Poems <1775' 270 T ry, by every method of 
avocation and amusement, w hether you cannot .. get the 
letter of that dejection. 

2. The condition of being called away, or having 
one's attention diverted ; distraction. 

<11646 Twissf. in Mede’s Whs. iv. Ixx. 846 The care 
whereof is apt to cause avocation and disturbance in that 
Gnnnt necessarittm. 1768 Pi.ackstone Comm. I. 26*1*00 
long an avocation from their private concerns and amuse- 
ments. 1844 S. Maitlynd Dark Ages 327 He devoted him¬ 
self, with less avocation, to prayer. 

3. That which has the effect of calling away 
or withdrawing one from an occupation. Ilcncc, 
A minor or less important occupation, a by-work 
(xnpfpyov). 

1642 Fuller lloly ft I'rof. St. tv. ix. 281 Heaven is his 
vocation, and therefore he counts earthly employments avo¬ 
cation^ 1752 Johnson Rambl. No. 194 ^11 Itc .. appears 
to hear me, hut is soon rescued from the lecture by more 
pleasing avocations. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 203 Upon 
>ome avocation, however, a noise I believe in the passage, 
the turnkey went. 1879 Fvrkivall Rep. Ptezo Shahs. Sot. 
9 If its editor's new vocation (schoobmastering> had left him 
time for the avocation of finishing his task for us. 

4. Hut as, in many cases, the business which 
called away was one of equal or greater import¬ 
ance (sec qtiot. in a., where avocation is rightly 
used), Ihe new meaning was improperly foisted 
upon the word : Ordinary employment, usual oc¬ 
cupation, vocation, calling. 

a- 1660 Hoyle Dew Exp. Phys.-MecF Proem 19 The 
onely [experiments] wherewith my A vocations will allow me 
to entertain your Ixmlship in this Letter. 1794 Sullivan 
Ciciv Sat. if. In the hurry of avocations for the necessities 
of life, little was the time he could apply to abstract specu¬ 
lations. 1804 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 111 . 557 Pre¬ 
vented by other avocations of extensive national importance, 
from a residence in Mysore.^ 1840 Macaulay Ranke , Ess. 
<1854! 11 . 552^2 Found, even in the midst of his most pressing 
avocations, time for private prayer. 

b. 1761 Nnv Comp. Fest. ff Fasts xxxvi. § 2. 353 When a 
uniYersal weakness and decay enfeebles us from even the 
common avocations oflife. 1815 Moore Lath R. (1824)337 
Poetry was by no means his proper avocation. 1865 Dickens 
Mat. Fr. ii. 280 My avocation is in Ix)ndon city. 1858 
Buckle Crtnliz. (1873) 11 . viii.408 War nnd religion were the 
only twi-o avocations worthy of being followed. 

II. ( = L. advocatio.) 

5. The calling of a cause or action before itself 
by a superior courtA dvocation 2 . 

15*9 Dr. Henset Tc Wchey in Burnet /list. Ref. (1679' 


I. Rec. 8o II is Holiness may .. the more boldly deny Avoca¬ 
tions to the Caesareans. 1683 Burnet /list. Ref. Abr. 49 
The Queen's Agents pressed hard for an Avocation. i8s6 
Froude Hist. Eng. 11 . ix. 312 His unjust avocation of the 
cause to Rome. 

Avocative (iivpkativ), a. and sb. [f L. dvo¬ 
edre : see Avocate and -ative.] 

A. adj. Calling off or away. 

183s in Knowles. 

B. sb. Anything which calls away. 

a 1677 Barrow Exp. Creed tL.) All other incentives to 
virtue and avocatbes from vice. 

Avocatory t,avp katari N , a. and sb. [ad. med. 

L. dvoed/dt ius, f. dvoedre: see AvcCatk and -ory. 
Also in K. (lettre) avocatoire .] 

A adj. Recalling, that recalls. Letters avoca¬ 
tory: letters by which a sovereign recalls his sub¬ 
jects from a foreign state with which he is at war, 
or bids them desist from illegal proceedings. 

1666 Bond, Gaz. No. 90 i His Imperial Majesty hath sent 
out his Avocatory Mandates to the States of the Empire. 
17S8 /list. Europe in Ann. Reg. 50/1 Letters ayocatory were 
issued notifying .. that if they did not .. disperse their 
armies .. they were put under the ban of the Empire. 

B. sb. \in L. form) Avocatory letter or mandate. 
1689 Li itrf.ll Brief Ret. 1 . 498 The imperial avocatoria 
was published .. requircing all the subjects of the empire 
engaged in the service uf P rance forthw ith toquitt the same. 
1751 Chamrers Cyct ., Avocatoria, a mandate of the emperor 
of Germany, directed to some prince or subject of the em¬ 
pire, to stop his unlawful proceedings in any cause brought 
by way of appeal before him. 

Avocet, -set (arvcsel). Also 7-8 avosetta, 
9 avocctta. [a. F. avocet tc, ad. It. avosetta .] One 
of the W ading birds ( Crallatores\ allied to the 
Snipes and Stilts, specially distinguished by its 
flexible upturned beak. 

[1674 Ray Water Fowl 94 Avosetta Italorum: Recurvi- 
ro-'tra.] 1766 Pennant Brit. Zcol. 11812' 11 . 143 An Avoset 
that we shot weighed thirteen ounces. 1771 — Tour. Scott. 
<1790) 13 Numbers of Avoscttas, called there yelpers from 
their cry. 1863 Sat. Rev. 284 Drainage has banished the 
avoset .. and the godw u from our eastern mashes, 1881 

M. Watkins in Academy 27 Aug. i 6}/2» ^40 was the last 
year in which the avocet is known to have bred in England. 

Avoid (avoi d), z>. Forms: 4-7 au- avoide, 
-oyde, 5 awoyde, 5-6 aduoyde, -voyde, 6 ad- 
void, awode, 6 7auoyd, auoid, 6- avoid, [a AF. 
avoide-r = OF. esvuidier, evuider (see A- pref. cf, 
to empty out, clear out, quit, gel quit of, banish, f. 
cs out + zntidier, f. 77/ it, Z'ttide, empty : see Void z\ 
andtf. Cf. the sense development of Evacuate z\ 
For the spelling adv- see Aiv pref 2.] In several 
senses formerly occasionally strengthened by out, 
away ; cf. to clear out, away. 

I. To empty a thing (of what is in it); to make, 
become, or be empty. 

f 1 . trans. To make (a vessel, place, person) void 
or empty ; to empty, clear, free, rid ( of). Obs . 

138xWvct.tr Eccltts. xiii. 6 lie shal lyuc with thee, and 
auoidc thee out [Yulg. nuicuabit te\ 1611 make thee bare]. 
e 1430 Lvdg. Min. I'oems 16 Herds avoydyng of alle thcr 
hevyness. c isoo Vug. Childr. Bk. in Babces Bk. 23 Sone 
A-voyd ]>ou thi trenchere. 1531 Elvot Gov. 11. vii. <>557* 
105 Commanded the cliambre to be avoided. 1601 Tate 
Ilouseh. Ord. F.d. II, § 94 (1876) 56 To avoid the court of al 
manner of such people. 

2 . To make void or of no effect ; to refute, dis¬ 
prove. In Lazi\ to defeat (a pleading); to invalidate, 
‘quash' (a sentence, agreement, document, etc.). 

c 1375 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1871 II. 167 How wickidc 
men sclnuridriden [Crist] and he avoydide ]>er blame. 1514 5 
Act 6 Den. GDI, iv, All outlawries had contrary to this 
Act* be advoyded. 1581 Fulkf. in Confer, it. (15841 I iii b, 
TTiis answerc is a senseles cauil, which is easily auoyded. 
1628 Core Oh Lift. 43 a, T he Statute intended not to auoid 
the feoffment. 1768 Blacksiose Comm. 11 . 308 Uow'adeeil 
may be avoided, or rendered of no effect. 1858 Ln. St. 
Leonards Ilandy-bk. Prop. I.aw vm. 59 If the advowson is 
purchased with a corrupt \iew , that may avoid the purchase. 

+ 3 . inlr. (for rcjli) Of benefices: To become void, 
to fall vacant. Obs., but cf. Avoidance. 

1521 Mem. Ripon (1882) I. 183 To have their tume when 
it fortuii to advoide agayn. 1726 Avliffe Panrg. 112 If 
a Person takes a Bishoprick, it does not avoid by Force of 
that Law of Pluralities, but by the antient Common I.aw . 

II. To empty things out of a place, etc., to 
remove, to quit. 

f 4 . To empty out, clear out, put away, remove 
(the contents of anything). Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DcP. R. vtt. xliv. (i4gs'» 257 The ma- 
tereshall be auoyded and jiourgyd wyth coucnablc medicyne. 
1563 Hyll Arte Garden. <1593) 136 Little lurrowes .. to 
auoyd the moisture and raine. 1641 Prvnne Antip. 1. i. 28 
Ills Images and Pictures .. should be pluckt down and 
avoided out of all Churches. 

fb. To eject by excretion; to void. (Said 
loosely also of snakes sloughing their skin.) Obs. 

1562 Cooper Anno. Priv. Masse (18^0) 208 The sanctified 
bread .. passeth into the belly, and is avoided out of the 
body. 1598 Hakluyt Coy. I. 97 It causcth vrine to be 
avoided in great measure. James 1 Ccunterbl. (Arb.) 

104 Forced to auoyde muche winde out of your stomackc. 
1691 Ray Creation (1714) 28 So they avoid their skins un¬ 
broken. Ibid. (1701) 145They avoid them [pebbles] by siege. 

tc. To get rid of, clear away,do awav with, put 
an end to (things immaterial). Obs. 
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1382 Wvci.ip 2 Cor. tit. 7 The whiche glorie is auoydid 
jVulg. eiHicnatur\. c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1. 90 Ffor to 
a-voide a*wey all interrupcion. 1561 Hollybush Hour. . 
Apoth. 14 a, The same doth avoyde horsenesse. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N. T. Acts xv. 17 There was then no Judge of 
such controversies .. to avoid and end them. 

+ 5 . To get rid of, expel, banish, dismiss, send 
or drive away (a person from, out of a place). Obs. 

1460 Capcrave Chron. 178 That this Petir [GavestonJ 
sehuld be a voyded. 1494 Fabyan vn. ccxxxviii. 276 He 
auoyded y* munkys out of the house of Aumbrisbury- *5*9 
Rastell Chron. (1811) 106 He myght not clcrely avoyed 
them the lande. 1540 Hvrde Vive s' Instr. Chr. ll'otn. (1592) 
B iij a, Avoide all mankinde away from her. 1643 Pkvnse 
Power Pari. u. 19 They would avoyd all aliens and strangers 
out of it [the City]. 

b. refl. in sense of next. arch, or Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor AI. 3622 Avoyde scho hir, and vmbethoght. 
a 1400 Cov. Myst. 131 Avoyd 30W hens out of this place. 
1808 Scott Alarm, vi. xxxii, Avoid thee, Fiend ! 
f 6. itilr. To move or go away, withdraw, depart, 
quit; to give place, retire, retreat. Obs. 

a 1400 Cor. Myst. 131 Avoyd, seres, and lete my lorde the 
huschop come, a 1529 Skelton J 'ox Pop. vii. 45 Or els, 
for non payeing the rent, Avoyde at our Ladyc daye in Lent. 
*599 Hakluyt Voy. 11 .1.35 Thinking to auoid by the swift- 
nes of his horse. 161s G. Sand vs Trav. 72 The Musicians 
spent so much time in vnseasonable tuning, that he com¬ 
manded them to auoid. 1763 Prior Alma in. 253 And both 
as they provisions want, Chicane, avoid, retire, and faint. 

+ b. Const, front, out of, forth of. To avoid 
(from a horse) : to dismount. Obs. 

1485 Caxton Paris <$• V. 26 Kche body avoyded oute of 
the chombre. 153S Covf.roale Matt, xvl 23 Auoyde fro 
me,Sathan. 1570 87 Holinsiied Scot. Chron. <18061 I. 351 
Quicklic avoiding from his horse. x6u Bible 1 Sam. xviii. 

1 r Dauid auoidea out of his presence, 
t c. transf. of water, wind, etc. To escape, run 
out or away. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 305/3 The see Ocean .. auoydeth 
twyes and gyueth way to the pcple. 1523 Fitzherb. Suit. 
xxxv. (1539) 53 Make a great dyche .. that the water may 
auoyde. j6io Markham Alasterp. 11, exxi. 424 If you put a 
hollow quill therein .. the winde will auoyd the better. 

t 7 . trans. To depart from, leave, quit (a place); 
to dismount from (a horse). Obs. 

1447-8 Shillincforo Lett. (18711 91 They wolle avoyde 
theire dwellyng places. 1481 Caxton Reyna rtf 1844) 105 Yc 
coinmaundcd inem to auoyde your Court. *557 A’. Arthur 
tCopland) vir. xxxiv, The Kynge auoyded his hors.. 1660 
Prial Reg. 160 Desired that strangers might avoid the 
room. 

III. To keep away from, keep from, keep off. 

8. (the usual current sense—a natural extension 
of 7): To leave alone, keep clear of or away from, 
shun; to have nothing to do with, refrain from: 
a. a person or place. 

iThe first quotation may belong to 5, hardly to 4.1 
<■*384 Wyclif De Eecl. Sel.Wks. 1S71 1 II. 353 Men shulden 
avoide Jus frere. 1530 Palsgr. 441/1 Never nave to do with 
hym, if thou mayst avoyde hym. 1697 Dryden I'irg. Georg. 
tv. 379 And Sheep, in Shades, avoid the parching Plain. 
1722 I)e Foe Plague 131 Avoiding the towns, they left .. 
Newington on the right hand. *857 Bohn's Handbk. Prov. 
323 Avoid a slanderer as you would a scorpion. Alod. 
Avoiding Scylla, he fell into Charybdis. 
b. a Ining, course of action, etc. 
c 1450 Pol. Rel. <fr L. Poems (1866) 28 Mowth and tongge 
avoydyng alle outrage. .1681 Dryden Abs.tf Acltit. 11.483 
Still tnou mayst live, avoiding pen and ink. 172a Dk Foe 
Moll. FL (1840) 148, 1 ventured to avoid signing a contract. 
1767 Forovce Serm. Vug. IVom. I. i. 36 Take care to avoid 
every appearance of partiality. 

9 . To escape, evade (things coming towards one); 
to keep out of the way of. 

1530 Palsgr. 441/1 That was wel avoyded, celct cstoyt bien 
eschappe. 154* Barnes IVhs. tR ) Can you deuise for to 
auoyde hys vengeaunce? 1594 Shars. Rich. Ill, in. v. 68 
T*auoid the Censures of the carping World. i66x Lovell 
Hist. A nint. <5- Min. 92 Wormes creep out of the earth to 
avoide them [moles]. 1714 Sped. No. 578 ? 11 The King had 
perished .. had he not avoided his Pursuers. 1808 Scott 
Alarm, v. xviii. They deemed it hopeless to avoid The con* 
voy of their dangerous guide. 
flO. To prevent, to obviale, to keep off. Obs. 
1608 Plat Card. Eden (1653' 54 Northerly windes may be 
avoyded by some defence. 1664 Power Hup. Philos. n. 129 
Which will avoid .. multiplicity of terms for the future. 1831 
Carlyle Sort. Res. 111. v, That the Body.. be decently in¬ 
terred, to avoid putrescence. 

+ 11 . Obs. or arch, const, of senses 8-10: with 
subord. cl. To avoid that ; with inf To avoid to do. 

1570-87 Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1806) 11 . 124 To avoid 
that none .. that had offended the laws, should be received 
into anie of their dominions. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 23 
Because he by that meanes would auoid to marry with Alice. 
1600 Holland Livy x. xv. 361 He avoided App. Claudius to 
be his companion in government.. 1853 F. Newman Odes 
of Horace 185 Horace .. in praising the emperor and con¬ 
gratulating Marcellus, avoids to make either seem his main 
subject. 

+ Avoid, a. Obs. [f. prec. vb.; on apparent 
analogy of void vb. and adj. or ? contr. of avoided; 
cf. devoid .] Empty, void ; free or rid (of). Obs. 

1488 Plumpton Corr. 66 The clarkship therof standeth 
avoyd. 1514 Barclay Cyt. 4- Uplondyshm. 3 The ploweman 
resteth avoyde of all busynesse. 

+ Avoi'd, sb. Obs. [f. Avoid v.] 

1 . The withdrawal of dishes (after meals). 

1494 Ord. R. It oust A. x»3 All that is dispended for the 
greete avoides at feestes. 1577 Harrison England 1.11. v 
124 They do not their mantels from them untill supper be 
ended, and the avoid doone. 


2 . Excretion, evacuation. 

1501 Arnold C 7 m»/. (1811^150 Noll to ele nor dryncke out 
of noo vessel but in the same that he made hys avoid in. 

Avoidable (avordab’l), a. [f. Avoid v. + 

-ABLE.] 

1 . Liable to be made void or become invalid ; 
voidable. ? Obs. 

a 1677 Hale fJ.iThe charters were not avoidable for the 
king's nonage. 1818 Cole brook v.Obtigativns\. 228 The acts 
of a madman, lunatic, or idiot .. are void or avoidable. 

+ 2 . To be avoided or shunned. Obs. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. City of God 752 If those evilU make 
it avoydable, what is become of the blisse? 1744 Harris 
three Treat. (1841! 57 Another division of things external; 
that is, pursuahle, avoidable, and indifferent. 

3 . Capable of being avoided or escaped. 

1638 Chillingw. Retig. Prot. 1. iii. ^52 If Lhe cause of it 
be some voluntary and avoidable fault, the Krrour is it sclfe 
sinfull. 1859 Mill Liberty 176 From idleness or from any 
other avoidable cause. 

Avoidably (avordahli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly-\] 
In an avoidable manner. 

1833 Ht. M artini: au Hricry Crk. Sviinm. 155 An expendi¬ 
ture which avoidably exceeds the revenue is a social crime. 

+ Avoi’dal. Obs. rare. [L Avoid v. + -ai.-.] 
An avoiding. 

1695 Def. Vind. Dipr. Pps. 28 He should have made the 
avoidal of the feared evils certain. 

Avoidance (avoidans;. Forms: 4-6 nu- avoy* 
daunce, 5 avoydans, 6 advoidanee, 6-8 au- 
avoydanee, auoidanee, C avoidance, [f. Avoid 
v. + -ANCE ; prob. (from the date) in AIT.] 

1 1 . The action of emptying a vessel, etc., or of 
emptying away its contents ; hence, a clearing 
away, removal ; ejection, excretion. Obs. 

1398 TrFALSA Earth. De P. A\ mi. l.xix. 1495' 290 Lvest 
there be togrete auoydaunce. t 1430 Freemasonry 712 From 
spyttynge and snyftynge kepe the also, By privy a\oydans 
let hyt go. 1548 Gkste Pr. Masse 85 For .. advoidanee of 
ymage worshyp. *577 Pest. 12 Patriarchs 10S [God] hath 
assigned .. the belly to the avoidance of the stomach. 1627 
Speed Eng. Abridged x. $ 3 Wolues, for whose auoydance 
F.dgar the peaceable did impose a yearcly Tribute. 1661 
M organ Sph. Gentry iv. iii. 36 Until .. Supper and Avoyd- 
ance be done and accomplished. 

+ b. A means ofem]itving; an outlet. Obs. 

1602 Cakfw Cornwall 122 a, A great standing water . fed 
by no pereeyved spring, neither having any a voy dance. 1625 
Bacon Build., Ess. (Arb.) 553 Fountables. Running .. from 
the Wall, with some fine Auoidances. 

2 . The action of making void or of no eftect; 
voidance, invalidation, annulment. (Esn. in 

1628 Coke On Litt. 261 h, If a man in auoydance of a fine 
.. allcage that hee was out of this Realme in Spainc, at the 
time of leuying of the fine, a 1832 Mackiniosii Hist. Riv. 
Wks. 1846 II. 119 Some members were threatened with the 
avoidance of their elections. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. 0864 
V. ix. iv. 246 The obsequious clergy .. pronounced at once 
the avoidance of the marriage. 

+ 3 . The action of vacating an office or benefice. 
1642 Sir F.. Dering Sp. on Retig. 90 After the death, or 
other avoidance of a Bishop. 

4 . The becoming void or vacant, vacancy (of an 
office or benefice’' ; also ellipt. the right to fill up 
the vacancy. 

1462 Paston Lett. 440 11 . 90 That 1 may have the presen - 
lacion of the next avoydaunce for a newew of myn. 1594 
Flat ycu’ctldio. in. 64 A learned Vintner and worthie to 
haue the next auoydance of Bacchus his chaire. 1660 R. 
Coke Powers Snbj. 268 That Patron whoshould simonicaUy 
romote any Clerk should not only forfeit that avoidance, 
ut the ad vow.son. 1858 Beveridge Hist. India Il.v. iv. 
347 The avoidance of the office of said governor-general hy 
death. 1879 Maci.kar Celts si. 170 On each avoidance of 
the abbacy, to fill up the situation from founder’s kin. 

+ 5 . The action of dismissing a person or bid¬ 
ding him quit; dismissal, removal. Obs. 

a 1631 Donne Aristeas 11633) 111 The King having made 
avoydance of those hee esteemed not necessary. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah it. xi. 232 By the avoidance of this servant 
divine providence made a way for Llisha. 

+ 6. The action of quitting ; withdrawal, de¬ 
parture, exit. Obs. 

a 155s Latimfr Serm. <y Rem. (1845 - 293 The bishop .. 
commanded avoidance. 1613 Hayward Horn/. Rings 86 
By voluntaryavoidance out ofthe Realme. 1635 Swan Spec. 
M. (1670* 418 They make present avoidance from their holes. 

7. 'l he action of avoiding or shunning anything 
unwelcome, or of holding aloof from a person. 

1610 Donnf. Psendo./nart. 343 Foravoydance ofscandall is 
Divine law'. 16x5 Bp. Hall Contempt, xix. v.(i796> 11 .261 
Some things may be yeelded for the .. avoidance of others 
misconstruction. 1684 Baxter Cath. Commun. 30 Must we 
let Men Excommunicate one another, and call all to mutual 
avoidance? 1876 Green Short Hist. iii. § 211882' 120 There 
was no public avoidance of the excommunicated King. 

Avoider (avoidaj). [f. Avoid v . +-ebL] 

+ 1 . 4 The person that carries any thing away. 
The vessel in which things are carried away.’ J. 
Obs. Cf. Voider. 

2 . One who avoids or shuns. 

1613 Fletcher Hon. Man's Fort. iv. i. <T.) Good sir .. you 
were wont to be a curious avoider of woman's company. 

Avoiding (avoidiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec.+ 
-ING 1 .] The action of emptying or getting rid of 
(obs.), of making void or invalid, of shunning or 
keeping aloof from ; avoidance. 

1494 Fabyan v.lxxxiv. 62 Inaduoyd^ngofgretter daunger. 
1586 Bright Alelanch . xiii. 67 For avoiding of rivers of water 


out of drowned fens. 1627 Lisatidcr <$■ Cal. 1. 9 She pre¬ 
vented him ..with such premeditated avoidings, that he 
judged she had knowledge of his designe. a 1716 Blackall 
B Tf.11723) 1 . 71 He w ill not rigorously insist on his Bargain 
but will ,. consent to the avoiding it. 

Avoi’dless, a. poet. [f. Avoid v. (or jA) + 
-less.] That cannot be avoided or escaped, inevit¬ 
able; that cannot be made void, indefeasible. 

a 1668 Davlnant Philos. Disq. (1673' 334 Avoidless ills we 
to no purpose feare. 1698 Dryden th iefs Afct. x. iT.J She 
too, when ripen’d years she shall attain, Must, of avoidless 
right, be yours again. 1850 Black if, FEschytus 1 .93 Justice 
upon thy head the stony curse Shall bring avoid!e*s. 

Avoidment (avoWImcnt). [f. Avoid v. + 
-mknt.] The action of avoiding; avoidance. 

1882 .V/. James' Gas. 14 Apr. 7 In the International Han¬ 
dicap .. the notice of avoidment has heen overlooked. 

Avoir, obs. variant of Avkk sb. 

Avoirdupois jewaidaporz). Forms: 4 auoir- 
depeise, auer de peis, 4-7 avoir de pois, 5 
haberdepase, 6 auerdepaise, auer de poiz, ha- 
berdepoys, -poise, 6-7 hauer de pois, haber- 
de-pois, 7 averdepois, aver-, haberdupois.e, 
haverdupois(e, 8 hauer-du-pois, avoirdu¬ 
pois. [A recent corrupt spelling of avoir-dc-fois , 
in early OK. and AIT avoir dc /cis ‘goods ot 
weight/ f. OF. avoir, avoir. projK-rty, goods, Aver, 
do of, pois, peis (= Pr. pcs , pons, It. peso) :—L. 
*pesrtm, pensttm, weight. The first word had the 
variant forms of the simple Avkk, and the pro¬ 
nunciation remains a ver ; the Norman pois wa» 
from 1300 varied with, and cl500 superseded by, 
the Parisian pois. I he best modern spelling is the 
1; th c. averdepois ; in any case do ought to be 
restored for dn, introduced by some ignorant ‘im¬ 
prover’ c 1640-1650.] 

+ 1 . Merchandise sold by weight. Obs. ;n6oo. 

4 1300 F. E. Poems 11862 154 >ur gret pitches of draperie, 
auoir-dcpejsc, and 3ur wo! sackes. 1388 \\ yclif hzek. x.w ii. 
16 Thei settiden forth in thi marcat gemme, and purpur .. 
and cochod, ether auer de peis I1382 chodchqd, that is, 
precious tnarchaundise]. [1392 Att 16 Rich. 1/,'i.iJ I out/ 
marchaius .. ije achater ou vend re voillont bled/, yinz, avoir 
dc pois, cliar, pcsson, & tout/ ant res vivres & vi tails.] 1502 
transl. in Arnold t 7 mw.<i 8 i 1 34 C’ornes, wynes,auerdepaise, 
flesh, fishe, or odnr vjtaylcs. 1598 IIaku vt Voy. I. 137 To 
exercise other marchandises, as of Hauer de poi>, and other 
fine wares, as sarcenets, lawnes, cindalk*', and silke. *6t8 
Pulton tr. Act 27 Edw. til , Staple x, T hat W ooK, and all 
manner auoir de i>ois, be weighed by the bail.nice. 1691 
Blount Law Diet., Avoir dn Pois .. signifies such Merchan¬ 
dises as are weighed by this weight, and not by I roy-w eight. 

2 . (More fully avoirdupois weight) The standard 
system of weights used, in Great Britain, for all 
goods except the precious metals, precious stones, 
and medicines. 

The A. pound contains 7000 grains. I he A. \yeight of the 
United btates agrees with that of Great Britain in the 
pound,ounce, and dram; but the hundredweight contains 
In U. S. 100, in G. B. 112 lbs., and the ton of 20 cw t. differs 
accordingly. 

1485 Inv. in Ripon Ch. Acts 367, j par balance cum pon- 
deribusde haberdepase. 1532 3 Act 24 Hen. I III, iii, Law¬ 
ful! weyght, called haberdepois. 1543 Recordi. Gr. A rfes 
0575^202 An otherwaigbt called Haberdepoise, in whiehc r6 
ounces make a |K>nnde. 1594 Plat Jcwell-ho. 111. 7 ^ veightes 
that may agree with the auer de poiz. 1619 Dalton C ountr . 
Just. Ixv. (1630* 143 In this Averdepois Weight .. 112 pounds 
make a hundred w eight. *631 P.RATHWAn IVhimzies 16 A 
trite discourse of weights and measures : movt ponderously 
dividing them into troy and averdepois. 1647 Ward Stn/p. 
Coblem$43' 39 Weigh Rules by Troyweight, and not by the 
old Haber-du-pois. 1650 B. Disco Him. :6 \\ eighed . at 
the .. publick beam .. not at .. every Shop keeper's Aver, 
dn.pois. 1656 Du Gaud Gate Lat. I ill. $ 536 Avoirdu¬ 
pois, wherewith wares are bought and sold. 1667 E. King 
m Phil. Trans. II. 450, 49 ounces • Haver de pois w eight of 
blood. 1669 Boyle Cent. HeExp. 1. xxxiii. (1682' 112 
Haberdupoise w'cight. 1701 J. Jones in A. J. l.llis h. F. 
Prm. 1. iii. 220, h maybe sounded in halleluiah, habiliment, 
hauer-du-pois, etc. 1755 /**//. Trans. XLIX. 184 So great 
a weight as twenty-six pounds avoirdupoize. 1806 \ ince 
11 yd rest. ii. 21 A cubic foot of rain water weighs Toooounces 
avoirdupoise. 1821 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. viii, The weakest 
can stand under thirty stone avoirdupois. 

3 . Weight; degree of heaviness. Common inC.S. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 276 The w eight of an hnyre 

will tunic the Scales betweene their Haher-de-pois. 1680 
Hon. Cavalier 26 To make it more than Aver.du-pois. 1883 
At/. Monthly May t Footbath, Avoirdupois and strength are 
at a premium for rushing, blocking, and tackling. 

Avoirdupois (as prec.), v. rare* 1 , [f. the 
sb.] To have the avoirdupois weight of, to weigh. 

1854 Badham Halieut. 231 A huge African fish .. has been 
known to avoirdupoise one hundred and forty pounds. 

t Avo ke, v. Obs. [In sense 1, ad. L. dvocJre, 
after revoke, etc. In sense 2, a. MF. avoquer 
advoqtter , ad. L. advocarc : see Advoke.] 

1 . To call away. rare. 

1623 Cockeram, A uoke , to call \printed fa\\] from, or hacke 
againe, 1639 R. IUii.uk Lett. 11775' *• * 8 ? Absence . . not 
much remarked .. if their negligence or ados or misconduct 
did avoke them. 

. 2.-= Advoke, Advocate va 2 . 

1529 Dr. Bf.nnet To JVo/sey in Burnet Hist. ReJ. (1679' I. 
Rec. 80 Dangers to follow, both to himself and to the See 
Aposlolick, if his Holiness .. should avoke the cause. 

+ Avo'kement. Obs . rare— 1 , [f. Avoke 4* 
-MKNT : cf. AvocAMENT.J A calling off or away. 
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1617 Bastwick Litany in. ig Declining all avokemer.ts and 
hinderanccs from this holy imployment. 

Avoket, -ette, obs. forms of Advocate sb . 
t A'volate, v. Obs . [f. L. dvoldl - ppl. stem of 
avoldrc to fly off or away, f. d, ah off + volarc lo fly.] 
To fly off, escape, exbale, evaporate. 

1673 Phil. Tratts. VIII. 6024 Yet must not all the spirits 
avolate. 1709 Blair ibid. XXVII. 73 Wherever these Par. 
tides avolate freely. 

t Avolation. ? Obs. [n. of action f. prec.: see 
-AT 1 on.] The action of flying away; escape, ex¬ 
halation, evaporation. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp. v. xxiii. (1686)224 The avo- 
lation of the light and favillous particles. 1684 Boyle 
Porottstt. Anitn. Bod. ii. 6There being a great waste .. by 
the avolation of invisible steam. 1757 Walker in Phil. 
Trans. L. 129 This cremor .. bearing a considerable heat 
without avolation. 1824 Galt Rot he tan 1 .1. iv. 30 He \vas 
.. but for a certain avolation of the eye, when looked steadily 
in the face, of a goodly aspect. 

Avolitional (wv^li Janal), a. ff. A- pref. 14.] 
Not volitional, independent of volition. 

1855 J. R. Rev solus Diagn. Dis. Brain ix, Simply an ex¬ 
aggeration of avolitional motility. 

Avong e, var. Afong v. Obs. to seize, receive. 
Avoset, variant of Avocet. 

Avou, obs. form of Avow. 

Avouch avuu tj\ v. Forms : 4-6 au- av- 
oucho, 5-7 auouch, -owch. 6 7 advouch, 7 
auoch, 5- avouch, [a. OF. avochicr, ad. L. ad- 
voedre. In living use advoedre, by regular pho¬ 
netic change, became in OF. avoer , avoucr ; but as 
Latin continued in legal use, and the technical terms 
became to some extent popularized, advocate, in 
its technical senses of 'call upon as defender, j 
guarantor.’ etc., was subsequently made French, 
as avochicr, avocicr, avoirr , which thffs became 
to a certain extent>a mote technical synonym of 
avoer \ so in Eng. with avouch, avow. Cf. Vouch.] 

I. To appeal or refer for confirmation to some 
warrant or authority. 

f 1 . trans. To avouch a thing upon one : to call 
or cite him as warrant or authority for it; to prove, 
declare, or state it on his authority. Obs. 

*393 Gower Con/. 1 .2 >5 And that I durst right wd avouche 
Upon herselfe, as for witness. 1494 Fa by an* v. civ. 79, I am 
in dought because of the sayinge of Ranulphe, Monkc of 
Chestre, whit he auowchyth it vpon Wyllyam, wry ter of 
Historyes of Kyngcs. 

f 2 . To certify (an account') by reference lo, and 
comparison with, vouchers. Obs. 

1540 II on sch. Ord. lieu. I’ll I in Thynne's A nitnadv. In- 
trod. 35 The Clerkes-Comptrollers to goe with him to take 
the said Remaines to be advouched with him, what the ex- 
pcnce shall rise to. Item .. the Bookc of ComptroUment 
.. shall be put yearly into the Exchequer, to be advoucht to 
the Cofferers account. 

+ 3. 'l*o appeal to, cite, or allege, ns warrant, 
authority, or testimony. Obs. 

l S 73 G< Harvey Letter.bk. *18841 26 Reasuns he usid none 
against me, but only avouchid and maintained M. Os burns. 
1579 Fulkf. Hcslins’s Pari. 220 In none of them can I rcade 
that whiche he aduouchcth out of him. <21619 Fotiierby 
Atkcotn. 1. vi. § 2 Making God himselfe a Iyer \ as auouch- 
ing of him.asawitnesse vnto their lye. 1628 Cokf. On Lift. 
216 b, For proofe of their opinion they auouch many succes¬ 
sions of authorities. <11718 Pf.nn Life Wks. 1726 1 . 42, 
l shall avouch the Authorities. 

+ 4 . To establish upon testimony, lo prove. Obs. 
1588 Thynne in A nitnadv. In trod. 92 Whiche I will suffi¬ 
ciently advouche, yf Instances be called for at my ha tides. 
1596 Spenser State frel. 490 The certainty of things in times 
so far from all knowledge, cannot be justly avouched. 1664 
Power E.vp. Philos. 1. 56 Every hair of our head is as a little 
quill or horn, hollow and transparent. Which seems to be 
further avouched also by the burning of hair. 1678 R. Bar¬ 
clay Apol,Quakers 11. § xo. 43 It is by this Spirit, that they 
avouch themselves to have been converted to God. 

II. To give one’s own warrant or assurance ; 
to guarantee, confirm. 

5 . intr. To give assurance, guarantee, vouch. 

153a Hen. VIII in Burnet /list. Kef. II. 169 Subscribed 

with your Holiness's hand, which avouched to confirm the 
sentence, and not to revoke the commission. 1705 Dk Foe 
Mrs. Veal Wks. 1840 V. 341 ,1 can avouch for her reputation. 

6. trans. To vouch to the certainty of, vouch for, 
guarantee. 

1548 Udall Erastn. Par. Pref. 5 Voices avouched to haue 
come from heauen. a x6a6 Bacon Max. 4 * Uses Can. 
Law (1635) 63 The seller must bring one to avouch^ his 
sale. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxviii. 520 Ambrose avouch'd it 
for the Law of God. 1754 Mackenzie in Phil. Trans. 
XLV 1 II. 820 There are bad accounts from Nicojmedia, but 
none well avouched. 1868 Milman St. PauTs viii. 179 The 
authority of Erasmus avouches the accomplished scholarship 
of Pace- 1876 E. At ellor Priesth. iv. 175 A miracle avouched 
hy the testimony of those who drank the wine. 

III. To declare as a thing for which one can 
bring vouchers. 

7 . To declare as a thing one can prove, or upon 
which one offers his own express testimony as a 
personal witness ; to affirm, assert. Now strictly 
of matters of fact upon which one can give first¬ 
hand evidence, formerly also of matters of infer¬ 
ence or opinion, on which one might speak with 
* authority.’ 


1494 Fabyan vii. ccxxiii. 249 More oner he avouched, that 
y* .sec of Lyncoln belonged to the seeof Yorkc. 156* Grindal 
LeL Wks. 1843, 253, I pray you let me understand, whether 
it may be certainly avouched that the king of Navarre .. 
is killed. 1587 Fleming Contn. Hot inshed III. 383/1 De¬ 
clared vnto him, that there was a gentleman of qualitie .. 
that would auouch it to his face. 1604 T. Wficiit CUnmet. 
Years 16, 1 .. haue knowne a man, almost with halfe his 
lungs rotten with a consumption, and yet boldelie auowch 
that he was strong. 1624 Bedell Lett. vii. 111 Loc how 
plainly Saint Augustine auoucheth Purgatorie. 1691 Wood 
Ath. Oxoit, II/62, 1 constantly avouch that what I have 
writ is the truth. 1821 Byron Juan in. xxxviii, He did 
not know (alas 1 how men will lie !> That a report .. Avouch’d 
his death. 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1872196 Millions 
again were ready to avouch the exact contrary. 1845 R. 
H amilton Pop, Educ. vi. 129 The true principle is avouched. 
1852 Mtss Yonge Catncos 1 . xl. 342 His own deposition, as 
three Cardinals avouched that he had made it before them. 

b. intr To state, declare, assert. 

1577 Vactroullier Luther's Ep. Gal. 288 So Paule seemeth 
to auouch in this place, 1681 J. Collins Gtauvilts Saddu - 
eisnt. Pref., As 1 have heard him earnestly avouch. 

IV, To declare to be one’s own, to acknow¬ 
ledge, Avow. 

8. trans. To acknowledge (or claim) solemnly 
as one’s own : a. a person, arch. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serin. Tint. 320/2 God auoucheth vs 
and taketh vs for his children. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. 11810* 
III. 300 Not being our subjects, nor by vs any way to be 
avouched, maintained, or defended. 1611 Bible Dent. xxvi. 
1718 Thou hast auouched the Lord this day to be thy God 
.. And the Lord hath auouched thee this day to be his 
peculiar people. 1861 Trench Sev. Ck. Asia 183 He was one 
of God’s hidden ones, but now he is openly avouched. 

+ b. a thing. Obs. 

1597 Morley Jut rod .. Mus. Ded., So wil I not auouch for 
mine that which by your censure shal be condemned. 1606 
Bp. Carlf.ton Tithes v. 26 a, Tithes are euer holy to God 
.. both dedicated to him by man, and aduouched by 
hmsclfe. 

9 . To acknowledge or take the responsibility of 
an action: a. To acknowledge, sanction, conhmi 
the act of a subordinate agent, arch. 

a 1553 Uuall Royster D. lit. ii, Addc what so ever thou 
canst .. And 1 will avouche it what so ever it bee. 1577 
Holinshed Citron. 111 . 905/2 He., might speake things 
that his maister would not auouch. 1597 Daniel Civ. Wares 
m. Ixxix, He fur whom thou dost thUvillanie.. will not avouch 
thy fact. 1647 Srn 1 go Any. Rediv. Apol. (1854 5 That they 
should .. own and avouch them as having been done in their 
name and by their authority. 1834 Sir H. Taylor A rtevcldc 
11. v. ii. (1849' 254 Dukes and regal potentates, whose power 
May currently avouch her doubtful deeds, 
b. To acknowledge (any act) as one’s own ; to 
admit, confess, own to. arch. 

1606 Bryskf.tt Civ. Life 76 The offences done to men may 
be auouched before Princes and magistrates in lodgement, 
as no wrongs, but lawful) acts. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 
vi. V. 77 Suppose a poor l,ay Catholick .. to purchase one 
of these Rhemish Testaments, he durst not avouch the read¬ 
ing thereof. 1862 Trench Eng. Past <V Pr. iii. ed. 9' 119 
Milton in his prose works frequently avouches the peculiar 
affection to the 1 talian literature and language which he bore. 

10 . To acknowledge (a charge), confess, avow. 
1649 Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738 1 . 391 Under that excuse 

avouches himself openly the general Patron of most notorious 
Delinquents. 1825 Scott Betrothed iii, The first time that 
1 have heard one with a beard on his lip avouch himself 
a coward. 1883 A. Forbes in 19M Cent. Oct. 721 Men .. 
who avouch that they are.. plotting for the disruption of 
the Union. 

V. Combining IV with II. 

11 . To acknowledge and support or justify; to 
make good, establish, prove ( with ). 

1599 Marlowe Edw. //, v. iv. 2^71 And will avouch his 
saying with the sword. 1700 in Coll. Rec. Penn. 1 . 604 AH 
which several charges hec is readie to avouch and prove. 
1852 Miss Yonge Cameos 11 . xiii. 146 Richard .. offered to 
avouch his innocence with his sword. 

t AvOU'Ch, sb. arch. [f. prec. vb.] Guarantee, 
assurance. 

1602 Siiars. Haw. 1. i. 57 ,1 might not this beleeue,Without 
the sensible and true auouch Of mine owne eyes. 1860 
. Kennedy Rob of Boxvl xiii. 139 What he recounts .. you 
ave his own avouch for. 

Avouchable (avou tjab’l), a. [f. Avouch v. 
+ - able.] Able to be avouched. 

1594 Carew llttarte's Exam. Wits (i6i6> 96 It is a matter 
not auouchable. 1651 Fuller Life 11 . Smith in Smith's 
Wks. 1866 1 . g Incapable by weakness or any avouchable 
impediment. 1655 — Ch. Hist. 1. iii. Wks. I. 67 The most 
avouchable Evidence of Christianity flourishing in this 
Island in this Age. [In mod. Diets.] 

Avouched (avairtjt), ppl. a. [f. Avouch v. + 
-ed.] Vouched for; acknowledged, avowed. 

1637 Gillespie Eng.-Pop. Cerent. Ep. A iv, Professed Pa¬ 
pists and avouched Atheists. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xiii. 
(1862)!. 207 Matter of fact generally unquestionable, though 
little avouched as to details. 

Avoucher (avau'tjaj). Also 6 advoucher. 
[f. as prec. + -erL] One who avouches. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. i Plato .. the constant auoucher, 
and pithy perswador of Vcrnnt, Bon uni ., and L'ns. 1583 
Fulke Defence xix. 544 The most impudent advoucher.. 
that ever became a writer. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, il 133 
'This opinion hath many eminent Advocates and A vouchers. 
1678 Trans. Crt . Spaing 8 The Secretary .. may likewise be 
an avoucher of the truth of what I say. (In mod. Diets.] 

Avou’ching’, vbl. sb.= next. 

1580 Hollvbanu Treas. Fr , Tong., Approbation, approu- 
ing or auouching. 

Avouchment (avcnrtjment). [f. as prec.+ 


-MKNT.] The action of avouching; assurance, 
guarantee ; positive declaration, assertion. 

1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 16 The auouchment of the 
truth. 1649 Milton Eikon. u Wks. (18511 340 The avouch¬ 
ment of that which is so manifestly untrue. 1677 Gilpin 
DxntonoL (1867' 131 The positiveness of avouchments .. 
in such cases, where we want sufficient reason to support 
what we affirm. 1715 M. Davies Icon Libel. L 124 Not¬ 
withstanding his avouchments to the contrary. <11884 W. 
Waru in Spectator No. 2911, 487/2 In innumerable past 
instances the avouchments of memory have been true. 

fAvou’chy. Obs. rare [f. Avouch; cf. 
warranty , etc.] Avouching, avouchment. 

1631 J. Bupges Ansiv. Rejoined Ep. Ded. 3 By avouchie of 
this Branch of truth against the opinions of some. 

II Avoue (av//,*-). [F. L. advoedtus ; = Eng. 

Avowe, Advowee.] A patron. 

1851 Sir F. Palgrave Sortn. <$■ Eng. 1 . 561 He was al>o 
Avoue of Centulla. 

t Avou*r(e, sb. Obs. rare, [erroneously for 
avo uric, Avowry ; if not for OF. avocor, avoettr, 
avou cur, of which the proper Eng. form is avower, 
while the OF. in the first quotation would be 
avoeresse .] = Av0 w hy 2. 

< 1400 Scnodotte Bab. 2390 God and seynte Mary myn 
avoure ! 1868 Stanley Wcstin. Ab. 1 8 Round his |Henry 

VI Is] tomb stand his nine accustomed Avottrs or guardian 
.saints, to whom he calls and cries. [Henry VII; Instr.for 
Tomb in Bell’s llandbk. Westm. Ab. 33 The same to be 
filled with ymages, specially of our said avouries.] 

4 Avou re, sbd Obs. rare- 1 , [for Avoweb.] 
; Legal) Avowal, answer for. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. iii. 48 To make avoure Of his lewd 
words and deedcs which he had done. 

Avourie, -y, obs. form of Avowry. 
Avouter(e, etc., obs. form of Adulter, etc. 
Avow (avoir), vA Forms: 2 auouh(en, 3 
awou, 3-7 au- avowe, 5 awowo, 5 7 aduow(e, 
6- avow. [a. OF. avouc-r, avoer L. ativoed-re 
to call to, call upon ; csp. to call in as a de¬ 
finder or patron (cf. Advocate) ; hence, in feudal 
times, lo call upon or own as defender, patron, 
client, or person in some way related, to acknow¬ 
ledge as ours in some relation ; afterwards ex¬ 
tended to things. Often semi-latinized to aiivoiv 
in 15 16th c., a corruption which has become per¬ 
manent in the derivative Advowson. Cf. Avouch.] 
1 . trans. 'To own or acknow ledge (a poison) as 
oue’s own. 

(In the first example it may mean literally * call to thyself,’) 
<1220 Ureisun in CoU. Horn. 197 Auouh mine soule hwon 
ich of Jnsse liue uare. 1467 Bury Wills -1850) 50, 1 will .. 
that myn executors avowe hvm in his suet. 1580 North 
Plutarch 11676) 2 His Father knew him, and avowed him for 
his .Son. 1600 Hakluyt Voy.x 1810* 111 . 176Not our subiects, 
*ior by vs any way to be aavowed. 1619 Lo. Doncaster in 
Png. Germ. (t amd. 18651 147 Giving me commission to say 
what 1 would .. wherein he promised to avow me, 
f 2 . refl. To avow ( oneself) on or upon: to put 
oneself under the protection or patronage of, to 
claim the authoiity of, to affiliate oneself upon. Obs. 

*577 Holinshed Citron. 111 . 000/2 Ccrteine aduowing 
themselues on you, haue assailed and taken by force the 
citie of Rome. 1602 Carew Cornwall 135 b, Our Foy Gal¬ 
lants auowing themselves vpon the Earle of Warwicke. 

13 . trans. To own (the deeds of an agent) ; to 
sanction, approve. Obs. 

1530 Palscr., 418/1, 1 advowe or make good, fad none .. 
What so euer he promysc in my name I wyll advowe it. 1628 
T. Spencer Logick 3 \Vc have the frequent yse of learned 
men to avow it. 1651 Hobbes Lrviath. 11. xviil 90 Be con¬ 
tented to avow all the actions he shall do. 

4 . trans. To declare (as a thing one can vouch 
for) ; to affirm, maintain (a thing which others 
might deny). Const, simple objsubord. cl., absol. 
Obs. or arch., but surviving in some uses of Vow. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7307 For-soth i sai, and sal a-wou, Ful 
sare yce sal repent yow. 1393 GowerC onf. 111 . 191 Tullius 
his talc avoweth And saith. * 47 ^ ^ ,R J 0,, n Paston in Lett. 
778 111 . 164 [They] offryd to afferme and advowe my tytcll 
for goode 1533 More. Debell. Salem Wks. 992/1 Ryghte 
worshipful folk, that before me aduowed it in hys face. * 59 ^ 
Danett Com mines’ Hist . Fr. (1614' 339 Dc Clcneux .. ad¬ 
uowed his report to be true for them both. 1611 Bible 
Pref. 8 Wee afTirme and auow that the very meanest trans- 
lation of the Bible in English. .containcth the word of God. 
1759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 272 Avowing proprietary 
and deputy-government reasons for such his refusal. 1805 
Scott Last Minsir. 1. xi, As bards avow, 
fb. To vouch for, guarantee. Obs . 

1530 Palsgr. 441/2, I avowe, I warrant or make good, or 
upholde as in marchaundyse or such lyke. .Take this clothe 
of my worde, 1 avowe it for good. 

5 . trans. To own, acknowdcdge, admit, or con¬ 
fess (facts, statements, or opinions, that one might 
himself conceal or deny). Const, as in 4. 

1330 R. BflUNNE Chron. 320 If he wille avowe alle his 
wikked sawc. <*1386 Chaucer Chan. Vent. Frol. 4 T. 89, 
I wol nought avowe what I say, And therfor kep it secrif 1 
vow pray, c 1440 /Vw;//. Par*i\ 19 A*vowyn f or stondc by 
the for say de worde or dedc, Advoco. 1460 Capcravf. Citron. 
182 Schc accused a ccrteyn knyte, whcch cam to the Kyng 
and avowid every word. 1659 Gentl. Call, ix. § 3 This little 
tract.. must avow to come upon that uncivil yet friendly 
errand. 1667 Dryden Ann. Mirab. 545 As when fiends did 
miracles avow, He stands confess’d e'en by the boastful 
Dutch. 1778 Johnson in Boswelli 1816) III. 294 Many a 
man thinks, w hat he is ashamed to avow. 1855 Prescott 







AVOW. 

Philip 11 , 1 . n. viit. 23s The boldness with which he avowed 
hi* opinions. 

0 . refl. ami pass . To confess one’s identity, de¬ 
clare oneself. 

1465 Pas ton Lett. 533 11 . 249 William Nawton is here 
with me, but he dare not ben avow yd. 1621 Molle 
Camerar. Liv. Libr. i. vi. 16, 1 affirme and aiiow myselfe, 
that I am Liegc*man .. of Ferdinand. 1760 Sir W. Draper 
in Junius Lett. xxiv. 114 Avow yoursell, and prove the 
charge. 1837 S. Maitland 12 Lett. (1841) 81'Hie gentlemen 
who have avowed themselves as the instigators of the 
new edition. 

7 . Irizv. To justify or maintain (an act done, 
spec, a distress, for rent taken in one’s own right). 

1528 Perkins Propit. Bk. ii. § 122 If in a Replevin the de¬ 
fendant avow for a Rent charg in another place, 1540 Act 
32 lien. VIU, ii. §9 The next heire..shall haue. .liberty.. 
to sue demaunde, aduowe, declare, or make, the sayd titles, 
claymes, prescriptions, 1617 Minshf.U s.v. Avowrie, He 
that took the Distresse, justifying or maintaining the act, is 
said to auow, and that is called his Auowric. 1809 Tom¬ 
lins Law Diet. s.v. Avoivry. Where tenant in tail aliens in 
fee, the donor may avow upon him. 

+Avow (avoir), v .' 1 Obs. Forms : 4-7 avow(e, 

? also 6 aduowe. [a. ? OF. avone* r t avoer (Palsgr. 
aduoticr), f. a to + voucr late Lat. void re (cf. Hr. 
vodar, and cl.L. d?-vot*dre), freq.of vovc-rc,vot-um, 
to vow. Already in OF. the two vbs. avouer were 
confounded ; Littre has only that from advoedre .] 

1 . trans. To put (one) to a vow or oath, to bind 
with a vow {to some act, to do something). 

1303 K. Brunne Hand/. Synne 7647 pese lordynges, pat 
avowe here men to do swych pynges. 1382 Wyclif Acts 
xxiii. 14 With dfcuocioun we ban avowid vs to no thing 
tastingc, til we slen Poul. IVulg. dei>otione dci'troimns nos 
nihil gustaturos,] 

2 . To devote, consecrate, dedicate by a vow (a 
person or thing to God, or to some solemn purpose). 

1382 Wyclif Lev. xxvii. 16 If the feelde .. he auowe 
[Vulg. voi>erit\ & halowe to the Lord, a 1450 Knt. do la 
Tour( i868> 107 To avowe her children vnto God and holy 
chirchc. 1533 BELi.ENnF.NE Livy 1. 49 Tullus .. avowit x 11 
preistis.. to be perpetualy dedicate to Mars. 1583 A. Conuam 
in Babingtons Commandm. To Reader **"* b, I Ice .. as it 
were aduowed himselfe a man to the Lord, to serve in his 
Tabernacle. 

3 . intr. (from rcjl.) To bind oneself by a vow, 
to take a vow {to an act or to do something). 

e 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. C 333, I dewoutly awowe pat veray 
bet2 haldcn Soberly to do pe sacrafyse. 1483 Caxton G. de 
la TourC. iij b, Sne . . repent yd her and auowed to many 
pylgremages. 1531 Dial. Laws Eng. 11. liv. (16381 164 If a 
man avow never to eat white meat. 1603 H. Crosse l ’erf lies 
Cotnntw.i 1878) 13 The three Romans.. who for the safe¬ 
guard of their Countrey auowed to dye, 
b. absol. or with subord. cl. To make a vow, 

ri4oo Melayne 733, I a-vowe to tnylde marie.. I sail 
noghte leve the soo. c 1440 Promp. Part'. 10 Auowyn, or 
to make auowe, Voveo, 1493 Festyxmll iW, etc W. 15151 93 
He that hath avowed or ioyned in penautice must fast tne 
even. 1594 R. Parsons Confer. Success. 1. v. 109, 1 do 
promisse and auow to euery one of you. .that I wil kepe, etc. 

4 . trans. a. with cogn. obj. To vow. 

1393 Langl. P, PI. C. vin. 13 lch haue a-vowed vowes 
fourty • and for-^ut hem a morwe. 1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 
285/3 Auowe ye vowes and yelde them to god. 

b. with ordinary obj.: To vow to give, keep, 
observe, do ; to promise or undertake with a vow. 

<1374 Chaucer Anel. Atx. 355 And unto .Mars avoyth 
sacrifice, a 1450 Knt. de la 7 V«r(i 868 ) 11 Than she avow ed 
chastite. 1539 Act 31 lieu. I 'lIf vi, Suche as haue auowed 
religion. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd, <5- Comnnv, 218 Allowing 
continual war against the Abessine Christians. 

Avow (avoir), sb\ arch. Forms : 4-5 avou, 
avowe, 5&uough, Gadvow, 7 avow. [f.Avowv.2, 
on analogy of Vow v. and sb. 

iln OF. the two verbs avouer seem to have been quite 
identified (cf. aloucr Allow). The sb. avett, whose form is 
best explained by comparing it with veu, ruru :- I„ 7>otum, 
seems to belong in sense to avouer; — advocate ; whereas 
the Eng. sb. avoid was in early times used only in sense of 
Avow v?\—*advbtare. The connexion of the Eng. with 
the Fr. sb. is thus rendered doubtful)] 

1 . A vow, a solemn promise made to a deity, etc. 
a 1300 6 ursor AL 10203 For-pi to godd a-vou put gaf. 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. 112 He brak his avowe, hat he to (Tod 
had suorn. c 1440 Promp. Parz>. 19 A-vowe, votum. c 1465 
Chety Chase 1 The perse owt off northombarlonde an avowe 
to god mayd he. 1493 Pctronylla (Pynson) 24 In hir auough 
made unto chastyte. 1493 Fcstyi»ill {W. de \V. 1515) 79 
Four enrsyd knyghtes .. made theyr avowe togider to sle 
Thomas, 1531 Dial. Laws Eng. 11. xxii. (1638) 103 There is 
a promise that is called an Advow. 1655 Jennings Elise 74, 
1 could not address my avows to a more accomplished sub¬ 
ject. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth III. 45 1 make mine avow, 
by the Red Rover's soul ! that he shall eat his writ. 

12 . A thing vowed ; a votive offering. Obs. 

1388 Wyclik Acts xxiv. 17 To do alines dedis to my folc, 
and offryngts, and auowis. c 1400 Maundev. ix. 105 Ther 
thei golden up here avowes. 

f Avow, sb 2 Obs. rare- 1 . [subst. use of 
Avow zO] Avowal, sanction. 

1697 Dryoen Virgil (1806) IV. 231 What, without thy 
knowledge and avow, Nay more, thy dictate, durst Ju- 
turna do? 

Avowable (avou-ab’l), a. [f. Avow v} + - able. 
Cf. mod.F. available.] Capable of being avowed : 
+ a. To be sanctioned, or approved of {obsi). b. 
To be acknowledged, confessed, or declared. 

1603 Sugar Honor Mil. Civ. 1. xxix. 38 No souldier de¬ 
parting from his Lnsigne without leaue can be excused, nor 
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his absence auowablc. 1624 Donne Devotions 209 R.) The 
proceedings may be aperl, and .. avowable, 1825 Beni HAM 
Ration. Rew. 119 This is Dot an avowable reason. 

Avowableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being avowable. 

a 1631 Donne Semi. Iv. 116401 549 To enquire into the na¬ 
ture and avowablcnesse and exemplar in esse of this. 

Avowal (avciiral). [f. Av<>\v vJ + -ai.-.] An 
act of avowing ; acknowledgement, declaration ; 
unconstrained admission or confession. 

[i 7 * 7 “ 3 x Bailey, Avmvsal.] 1732 Barclay, Avowal. 1741 
Richardson Pamela I. 136 O frightful! .. here's an Avowal 
of the matter at once. 1845 R. H amilton Pop . Edttc. viii. 
199 The Dissenters.. have, fallen behind their avowals. 
1855 Prescott Philip II, I. ii. ix. 252 A plain avowal of hL 
sentiments, 

Avowance (fmurans). ? Obs. [a. OF. avou- 
auce , f. avouer: see Avow 7.'. 1 and -a.nce.] 

1 . The action of the avowant; the maintaining or 
making good of a claim or statement. 

1642 Sir E. During Sp. on Relig. 19 If now you want any 
of them here, to make avowance of their Petition. 1662 
Fuller Worthies 1. 142 In avowance of the latter it sheweth 
more Burrow-towns then any Shire .. in Mercia. 

2 . The action of acknowledging; public acknow¬ 
ledgement or confession. 

a 1603 T. Car 1 WRIGHT Con/ut. Rhem. X. T. 134 An open 
avowance and profession of the doctrine of Antichrist. 

Avowant (avuirant). [a. F. t iz'ouant, pr. pple. 
(used subst.) of avouer: see Avow y.l] In Lazo, 

A challenger; a person making cognizance, or 
admitting that he distrained goods belonging to 
another, but maintaining his right to do so. 

1529 Act 21 Hen. VI 11 , xix. §2 Every avowaunt and every 
other person . . that make any such avowrie. 1598 Kitchin 
Courts Led, etc. 11675) 2I 4 Then the Avowant shall recover 
damages. 1768 Blacks tone Coium. HI, 147 Which bond ] 
shall be assigned to the avowant or person making cogni- I 
ranee. 1816 Taunton Lazo Rob. VI. 526 An avowant in re¬ 
plevin for rent was obliged to shew a title in fee, 

f Avowe. Obs. Also 3 avow. [a. OF. az'ouc, 
avoc (12th c.), avod (1 ith 0.) L. advoedt-us : see 
Advocate sb. As in assign and other words, the 
final -c became mute in ME., leaving avozo. In 
i.^thc. Fr. it was oceas. spelt bvthe clerks advoue, 
whence the later Eng. Advowee. ^See Ad-/;•<;/. 2. ] 
An advocate, patron, o r protect or \esp. a patron saint. 

1297 R. Glouc 475 God ami Scintc Marie, and Sein Denis 
al so, and alle the avowes {printed abowes| of this uhurche, 
in w|h]as ore ich am ido. e 1300 Bekct 2129 Alle the avows 
of the churche. c 1300 A'. Alts. 3160 Hendely they by- 
secliith the 'That thou beo heore avowe. c 1490 Lyt. Geste 
iv. in Ritson Rob. Hood I. 42 ‘ Where is your abbay, when 
ye are at home, And who is your avowe?' 

Avowed avail'd), ppi. a. 1 [f. Avow t'.l + -ed.] 

1 . Acknowledged, owned, plainly declared. 

1340 [see Avowrv 4]. 1556 J. Hkywood Spider «V E. lii. 

35 Arms.. In harolds books a vowile. 1659 Gentl. Call. 

11696' 41 A man of such an avowed brutality. 1793 T. J ef- 
ferson Writ. 11859) 12 For the avowed purpose of com¬ 

mitting hostilities on us. 1858 Froudk Hist. Eng. 111 . xvi. 
362 The avowed leaders were .. the bishops. 

2 . Self-acknowledged, declared by himself. 

1651 Hobbes Lci'iath. in. xxxvi. 231 He is a Prophet 
avowed. 1792 A need. IV. Pitt 111 . xliv. 197 An avowed 
enemy to American independency. 1824 I >ibl>in Libr. Comp. 
224 Lord Somers was the avowed Editor. 

t Avowed, ppi. a . 2 Obs. [f. Avow v 2 4 * ed.] 
Vowed. 

1720 Wei.ton Stiff. Son of God 1 . v. 279 The Avowed 
Poverty of St. Francis .. The Spiritual Repasts of this 
Sacred Vow. 

Avowedly (avmredli\ ndv. [f. prcc. + -i.v -.] 
In an avowed manner; with open declaration or 
acknowledgement; confessedly, openly. 

1656 Cowley Davidcis 111. (1669' 108 note, That he should 
go . . avowedly to Achis Court so soon after the defeat of 
Goliah. 1791 Mackintosh Vital, Gall. Wks. 1846 111.83 
An avowedly hostile tribunal. 1858 Gladstone Homer 111 . 

18 The avowedly mythical . . character of the delineation. 
Avowedness (avatrednes). ? Obs. [f. as prec. 

+ -ness.] The quality of being avowed, openness. 
1673 Lady's Call. 1. i. § 19 The frequency and avowedness 
of a fashion. 1695 Prot . Relig. Motive Rev. 13 To assert 
their Religion with the more Courage and A vowed ness. 

Avower 1 (avairai). ff. Avow v - 1 + -er 1 .] One 
who avows. 

1623 Bp. Hall Serin. Chapelt Earle Exec ter (1627^ 526 
Set out by the stile of the Promiser and Avower. 1668 
Dryoen Ess. Dram. Poetry in Arb. Garner III. 529 A bold 
avower of his own virtues. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 
iMorell), An avower, Qui a liquid affirmat. 

t Avow'er 2 . Obs. [a. F. avouer (see Avow v. 1 ), 
inf. used subst.] Avowing, avowal. 
iCited as yet only in form Avoure and Auvower, q.v.] 
Avowing, vbl. sb.l [f. Avow + -i.no l.j Ac¬ 
knowledgement, avowal. 

1687 M. Clifford Notes Dryden's Poems ii. 6, I might 
have spared.. you your avowing, af 718 Penn* Life Wks. 
!726 I. 137 An open avowing .. of these Things. 

t Avowing, vbl. sb.- [f. Avow v.-.] Vowing. 

c 1420 (title) The Avowynge of King Arther, etc. — ix, 
l a-vow, sayd Kaye, to nde \>fc forest or day. — IxvL Of 
\>\ thryd a-vow^mg telle me quyeh is hit ? 

t Avow’ment. Obs. [a. OF. avoe-, avouement, 
f. avouer : see Avow v} and -sient.] Acknow¬ 
ledgement, avowal. (Cf. also Avowry 6.) 


AVULSION. 

1581 I.AMBARDE Eirvn. it. v. 1588' 183 Whether any persons 
doe take others to their A now meat and protection. 1685 
Loud. Ga .. No. 2017/3 To make the Avowmentsofour Faith 
and of our Allegiance unto your moxt Sacred Majesty. 

+ Avow’re, V. Obs. [Only in loc. cil., where 
it seems to be a mistaken use of the Fr. infinitive 
avouer, or extension of the synonymy of avozo and 
avower sb. to the vb.] To vow, devote. 

a 1560 Phalr iv.O Juno most ofpowre! 

Kuen all to thee lie kilil. and on thine altars did auowrc. 
Avowry (avauri;. Forms: 4 avoerie, 4-7 
auowrie, arowrie, 5-6 -rye, 3-7 auowry, ad- 
vowry, 6 advoury, -uowry e, 6-7 avourie, -ry, 
5- avowry. Aphet. 4-5 vory. [a. OF. avoerie, 
avouerie, avourie , avoric, AF. avowerie , f.avoucur, 
OF. avoeor, n. of agent f. avouer sec Avow v. J 
and -RY) ; the office of the az'oueur, avone, or pa¬ 
tron In 15—16lh e. F. frequently spelt by clerks 
advouerie see Cotgrave), whence in 16th c. Eng. 
commonly advozvry, esp. when = advozoson ; but in 
the senses retained in iS-jqth c., the influence of 
Avow 7'. has made avowry the current form.] 

1 1 . The function of an avone, Advowee, advo¬ 
cate, or patron ; patronage, protection. Obs. 

1330 R. Bkunnk Citron. 260 Saue condilc vs gyuc, porgh 
]>i loiul to go in pin auowrie. 

2 . Advocacy, protection or authority personified: 
a protector, a patron ; esp. a patron saint, chosen 
for one’s advocacy in heaven. (Rarely alt rib.) 

1387 l iu. visa Higdon Rolls Ser. I V. 219 Julius Cesar pat 
was nis (Catiline's] patroun and his vorn*, and pleded for 
hym. 1483 Caxion Gold. Leg. 328 4 Thankynge to al- 
inyghty god and to Saynt Johan Ids avowrv. 1528 Roy 
Satire (1845' S. Frances their ad\owry. 1549 Latimkr 
7 Serin. Edw. VI i.\rb. 1 193 Awaye with these auowryes. 
Let god alone be oure auowry. 1611 Sited Hist.Gt. Brit. 
ml ii. (1632) 198 These Germane* that worshipped Herthum 
the Mother-earth for their Auowrie Goddcsse. 1849 Rock 
Clt. of Fathers II. vii. 489 Close to the corpse were carried 
the four banners of the dead person's 'avowries.* 

13 . Patronage or right of presentation to a bene¬ 
fice; advowson. Obs. 

1660 R. Cok 1. Power <v Subj. 204 lienefices ., whit h were 
of the advowry of people of the holy Church. Ibid. 205 
The Archbishupricks and other dignities elective .. of his 
avowry. 

+ 4 . Avowal or acknowledgement as one’s own. 
1340 Ayenb. 101 His /one be adopcioun, pet is he avourie, 
ztio pet lie sset hi yhealde vor his /one avmid. 

5 . Front Eng. vb. AvuwR in its legal sense : 
The answering for or avowal of an act done ; esp. 
the plea whereby one who distrains for rent avozes 
the act and justifies it. 

1531 .-!<•/ Hen, /'///, xix, Alleaging in the said auowrie 
..the same manors, lands and tenements. 1662 Sir A. 
Mkkvnn Sp. Irish Aff. 37 The Law will allow an Anrory 
without Atlurnnicnt, where he hath no means to compel the 
Test to atturn. 1768 Blackmonk Comm. III. 234. 1876 

1 >iuby Real Prop. vii. § t. 316 note. He is .said to make 
avowry if he justifies in his own right.. and to make tog. 
nisancc if he justifies in the right of another. 

f 6. Due to the confusion between the two verbs 
Avow : A vowing, swearing, solemn declaration, 
or oath. Obs. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1020/1 All which 
their promises and auowries they performed. 1593 Nilsson 
Goif. Christ's Ch. 204, I convent your owne consciences, 
which of our auowries standeth on the surest ground. 

Avowter^e, -trie, -tresse, etc., obs. forms of 

Adultkr, etc. 

t Avoy‘ f ini. Obs . Also 4 avoi, auoy. [a. OF.* 
avoi, \ivoy ! of uncertain origin.] Exclamation of 
surprise, fear, remonstrance, 

[t-1193 Benedict. Pi:tkih.Jii Mater. Hist. Bechet Rolls Ser¬ 
if. 5 ‘Auoy !' inquit, ‘quid est quod dicis?’] c 1300 Bekct 
2066 ' Avoi! Sire preost! ’ he seide. e 1325 E. E. Allit. P. 
B. 863 Avoy! hit is your vylaynye. a 1330 Elorice>\ Bt. 480 
2\uoy! [printed by D. Laingriw///]dameisele,quah Blaunche- 
flour. c 1386 Chaucer Sonne Pr. /'. 83 Avoy quod she, fy 
on yow hertelces. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 332 Avoy my 
torde, I am a muide. 

Avoyd(e, obs. form of Avoid. 

1! Avoyer (avwajyi*, ftvoi aj . Also 6 8 advoyer. 
[Fr.: perh. connected with avone \ but the form 
has not been explained.] The French title of 
the first magistrate of some of the »Swiss Can¬ 
tons, dating from the time when their chief towns 
were free imperial cities. Used in Herne till 1794. 
AvoyersMp, the position or office of an avoyer. 

1586 ' 1 *. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589' 588 In some* 
places they have Advoyers, or Bourg-inaLters, as in the 
Cantons of Switzerlande, and in the free ’Townes of Ger¬ 
manic, which acknowledge an Emperor. 1689 Blkxkt Tracts 
1 . 25 In a competition for the Advoyer-ship. 1704 Addison 
Italy (1733) 278 Avoyer, or Doge of the Commonwealth. 
1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4350/3 The Advoyer .. of the Town of 
Berne. 1835 Fenny Cycl. IV. 304 Berne .. a schultheiss or 
avoyer was the chief magistrate. 

Avulse (avzrls), v. [f. dritls- ppi. stem of 
dvellfrc, f .d, ab from 4- vflierc to pull, pluck.] To 
pull or pluck off, tear away, 
a 1765 Shenstone Odes 258 As though .. ev'ry bough Like 
that the Trojan gather'd once, avuls’d. Were By a splendid 
successor supplyM. 

Avulsion (avr>-lj3n\ [ad. L. avulsion-ew, 11. 
of action f. avals -: see prec. and -ion.] 
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1 . The action of pulling off, plucking out, or 
tearing away ; forcible separation. 

1622 Peach am Comfit. Gcntl. viii. 69 By avulsion or divi- 
>ion of the Sea ..Sicily was divided and severed from Italy, 
Cyprus from Syria. 1708 J. Philips Cider 1.24 The throng¬ 
ing Clusters thin By kind Avulsion. 1775 T. Jefferson Corr. 
Wks. 1859 1 . 201 On condition of everlasting avulsion from 
Great Britain. 1822 Lamb Lett. 11. 11841* 22 Did the Eyes 
come away kindly with no QCdipean avulsion. 

2 . A part tom off, a detached portion. 

1678 Cun worth IntelL Syst . t. iv. § 25. 420 Certain parts of 
Goa, or deceptions and avulsions from Him. 1809 J. Bar- 
low Colnmb. viit. 280 Crash your curst continent, and whirl 
on high The vast avulsion vaulting thro* the sky. 

3 . Law . The sudden removal of land, by change 
in a river’s course or by the action of flood, to an¬ 
other person's estate ; in which case, contrary to 
the rule respecting alluvion or gradual accretion of 
soil, it remains the property of the original owner. 

1864 in Webster. 1880 Muirhead Gains 456 Alluvion .. 
distinguished from avulsion. 

Avuncular avzugki/rlaT, a. [f. L. avuncul us 
maternal uncle, dim. of avus grandfather + -ah.] 
Of, belonging to, or resembling, an uncle. 

1831 I „asdor Rupert Wks. 1846 11 . 571 Love . . Paternal 
or avuncular. 1854 Ti« acre ray Xerocomes L v. 50 Clive in 
the avuncular gig is driven over the downs, 
b. {humorously) Of a pawnbroker: see Unci.k. 
1859 Sala Gaslight D. iii. 37 If you enter one of the>e 
pawnshops . . you will observe these peculiarities in the in¬ 
ternal economy of the avuncular life. 

Avuncuiize (avmjkirfbu , v. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ize, cf. patronize.’] To act like an uncle. 

1662 Fuller Worthies at. 14 Seeing he was sisters son to 
blackmouth’d Sanders, it is much that he doth not more 
Avunculi/e in his bitterness against Protestants. 

t Avye*, v. Ohs .; also 5 awye. [a. OK. avie-r 
Kora. *advidre\ see AvayJ To send away, 
dismiss; rcjl. To take one’s way. 

C1440 .1 forte Arth. 3717 Sir Arlhurc and Gawayne avyedc 
theme l>othene. 1 1485 Dighy My it. 11882-111. 500, I wol 
a-wye sovercyn-**, and soiettes I dys-deyne. 

tAvynsrme, Ohs. In *1 auyzeme, auyn- 
sime 

1480 Canton Chron.Eng. vu. (1520* 121 l> 2 The auyzeme 
of Paskc kynge Kdwarde .. made Ed ward c bis fyrst >one 
prynce of Wales, c 1500 J’a r ten ay 1981 Within thy- Auyn- 
sime be ye relornyng. 

Avyowre, obs. variant of Aver sh. 

Avyryle, early form of April. 

Avys e, -ness, etc., obs. ff. of Advick, -isk, etc. 
Avysioun, variant of A vision, Ohs. 

Aw- was frequently written in Mb' for Ar-, e. g. 
awght, awditorie ; and in Scotch for Av-, as in 
awail, awoid. For such forms see Ac-, Av-, 

Aw, obs. form of Awk. Owe, Ought. 

Awft, Sc. form of Away. 

Await v aw£i*t , v. Forms; 3 awaitie, 3-6 
awate, 3-7 awaite, 4 aweyte, 4-5 aweite, 3-6 
away to, 6 awayt, awaight, adwate, 6- await, 
[a. OXF. awaitie-r ,OF. aguai/ier to lie in wait 
lor, watch, observe, f. a to 4 * waitier {OY.gnailier, 
mod. guetler' to watch, ad. 011G. wahten, mod.G. 
wachten : see Wait v. With the development of 
meanings, cf. Attend v .] 

+ 1 . To keep watch, watch for; esfi. to watch 
stealthily with hostile purpose ; to lie in wait for, 
waylay, a. (runs. Ohs. 

^ c 1230 . lutr. R. 174 Me awaited ou..a> me de 5 booties bet 
beod lbroken to cbirche. < 1320 C ast, /.one 767 Vre/o pal 
vs awaytej> day and niht. 1382 Wvclii E. t. xxi. 13 Who 
forsuthe is not aweytid [insidtutus}. 1475 Canton Jason 
133 How Jason .. was awayted in a wood and assay I led. 
1530 Palsgr. 441/2, 1 awayte, 1 tve in wayte of a person to 
markc what he dothe or saycth, je aguayte. 1634 Malory's 
Arthur \ 18161 II. 413 Sir Agravaine. .awaited queen Guen- 
ever and sir Launcelot, for to put them to a rebuke and 
shame. 1671 Milton Samson 1197 Your ill-meaning politi¬ 
cian lords .. Appointed to await me thirty spies. 

+ b. rejl. Ohs. 

1297 K. Glovc. 49 pe kynges broker and he F.rl of Kent 
al so. .Awatede him to Ike ost, k at k e Kniperour innewas. 
+ c. inlr. usually with inf. Ohs . 
ci2jo Aner. R. 174 Lestc he .. awaitie uortc worpen upon 
ou his crokcs. a 1300 Cursor M. 899 Wommon to styngc 
awayte J> ou shal. c 1386 Chaucer Sontpu. T. 344 Ther is 
ful many an cyghe and many an cere Awayt and on a lord, 
and he not where, c 1440 Gesta Rom. 224 He awayt id and 
caste him, in alle that cucre he myghl, for the dethc of his 
fadir. 1530 Palsgr. 441/2 Let him awayte hardely, for.. 
he may happe to be taken slcper. 1506 Drayton Legends 
ii. 141 Thou scest who doth awaite, ’rintrap ihy Beaulie. 

+ 2 . trans. To watch for a chance of doing, con¬ 
trive, plan, plot (harm of some sort) to a person. Ohs. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 7525 He awaited nothing, But to deceive 
Faire-Welcoming, c 1430 Syr Gcner. 2560 To awaite him 
shame, c 1450 Lonelich 6 ><i /7 Ivi. 330 Forto don 30W swich 
dishonowr, Owther tow velonye to awayten. 
t 3 . To watch, look at, observe, notice, a. trans. 
c 1350 With Entente 1711 Sche a-wayted wcl be white 
here skinnes. e 1400 Afiot. Loll. 92 schal not a wat 
dremis. Ibid. 93 A waytij> not peis Egipcian date*. V1449 
Pf.cock Repr. n. xiii. 226 It is diligentli to be awaitid 
whether the feend entermetilh him. 

+b. intr. or with subord.el. To look, take note. Ohs. 
c 1300 Behet 83 Out he ^code forte awaite what that wonder 
were, c 1350 Witt. Entente 2415 Echc wi3h wol aweite 


after pe white beres. 1393 Langl. E. El. C. xvm. 62 Awaite 
hoo ha)? moust ncede. 

+ 4 . To watch over, look after, attend to. a. trans. 
C1340 Cursor M. (Trim) 5416 J>us coude Joseph .. Awayte 
his lord pc kyngus prow. 1393 Langl. E. PI. C. vu. 279 
Yf ich sente ouer see my seruaunt .. my profit to a-waite. 

t b. intr. with on, inf. phr., or subord. el. To 
keep watch, give heed, take care, endeavour. Ohs. 

?c 1430 ? Lvdg. in Rel. Ant. L 158 Well a-waytyng to ful¬ 
fill anoon What thi soverain coinmandith the to done. 1484 
Caxtox Curia/1 T’hou awaytest frely on thyn owne pryuac 
thynges. 1489 Canton Faytes 0f A. it. xx.xix. 163 Ought al¬ 
ways to awayte of all theirepowere todryue and sette theire 
enemyes a grounde. 15311 Elvot Got'. ( 1580' 180 Accompteth 
hym a beast . . and awaighteth diligently to trust him with 
not hing, 1603 11 . CrossT l’ertries Commits. 1 1878 • 15 Await¬ 
ing that voluptuousness haue no preheminence in the soulc. 

t 5 . To wait upon, as a servant or attendant, to 
attend, a. trans. Ohs. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 22 His cokes ben for him affaited, 
So that his body is awaited, That him shall lacke no tie- 
lite. <11547 Earl Surrey Aeueid iv. 174 Then issued she, 
awayted with great train. 1641 J. Jackson True livang. 
Temper iii. 175 His Baptismal! leaver l was] awaited by a 
Dove. ICf. 1671 in i.J 

+ b. intr. with on, upon ; or ahsol. Ohs. 

1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 70 Where as, this guiler faste by 
Upon this god shall prively Awaite. c 1400 Epiph. iTumb. 
1S43 125 To se on the non other a watyng But l>ccstes. 
c 1500 To serve a Lord in Ba bees fik. u868* 368 The servi- 
tours to he redy to awayte. 1523 Lo. Dacrk in St. Papers 
*1836? IV. 65 Horsemen, to adwate upon hym. 1600 Tour¬ 
neur Trans/. Met. Iii, Awaited on by Truth, his Page, full 
kind, 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 117 On whom three hundred 
gold-capt youths await. 

t 6. intr. To wait upon to transact business. Ohs. 
1448 Shilmncford Lett. 11871' 62 Y wold awayte upon 
hym there as sone a> he hadde dyned. 1489 Ttumpton Corr. 
8-? To assigne a place, wher . . I might awayte U|K>n you. 

7 . To wait for (a coming event or person). a. 

| trans. (This and 8a are the only current senses.') 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 258 The tigre his time awaiteth In 
hope for to cacche his pray. 1542 3 Act 34 <y 33 lien. I III. 
ix. § 1 Aw aiting.. the comming of the said great botes. 1667 
Milton/’. L. iv. 550 Betwixt these rockie Pillars Gabriel 
vat.. awaiting night. 1876 Green Short Hist . iv. § 3 (1882’ 
179 King Bruidi awaited them at the head of the Piets. 
1878 Seeley Stein III. 464, I shall await your answer with 
the greatest eagerness. 

t b. intr. with on, for ; or ahsol.: To Wait. Ohs.. 

C1386 Ch UCER I rankl. T. 571 Aurelius .. Awaiteth njght 
and day on this myraele. 1393 Gow er Con/. 111 . 319 Every 
man with great desire Awaiteth upon his coming. 1530 
Palsgr. 441/3, 1 have awayted here for you this houre. 
1677 R. Cary Chronol. 1.1. i. xiu 45 They awaited until 29 
Days were accomplished. *7*5 Pope Otfyss. vi. 169 In 
dubious thought the King awaits. 1821 Scott Kenilw. vii. 
The acclamations .. of the commons who awaited without. 

t c. with yfr/* = ‘look out’ for, expect. Ohs. 

1591 Shaks. 1 Hot. I V, 1. i. 48 Posteritie, await for wretched 
yceres. 1608 HiekoN Whs. 16241 I- 689 Both to trust vnto 
and awaite for thy valuation. 

8. To be in store for, be reserved for. a. trans. 
1593 Shaks, 2 Hen. 1 7 .1. iv. 35 What fates await the Duke 

I of Suffolk*? 17*7 De F01. Apparitions iv. 34 What may 
I await us behind the dark curtain of futurity. 1849 Macau¬ 
lay Hist. Eng. I. 632 Honors and rewards which he little 
| deserved awaited him. 

t b. intr. (with for or inf) arch. 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 382 That glory which awaits 
for thee. 1861 Pvcrofi Agony Point xxvi. (1862* 247 The 
duties that awaited to try his powers. 

t Awai t, sh. Ohs. Korins: 4-6 awayte, 
aweyte, 4-7 awaite, awayt, 5 avayte, 7 (awate , 

I 4-8 await, [a. OXF. await , aweit, OK. agnail, 
mod. aguets), f. await-, aguaitier : see prec.] 

1 . A lying in wait or waylaying with hostile 
intent; ambush, ambuscade ; a snare, plot. 

*387 Thevisa itigden Rolls Ser. IV. 165 Delyvered out of 
be awaytes [ab ittsidiis 1 of his owne moder. 1460 Capghavk 
Chron. 317 Where was ltryd gret avayte on the Kyng to his 
destruccion. 1491 Caxton* Howto Die 12 The temptacyons 
of the deuylt and his rj’ghte subtyl awayte* and fallacy 
1526 Tinuale Acts ix. 24 7 ’hcre awayte [Wvclif, the aspies 
of hem] wer ktiowen of Saul. 1611 ibid., Their laying 
awaite [1881 Retried, their plot) was knowen of Saul. 1677 
IIoubes Dial. Com. Laws 184 The killing by awayt, or of 
malice prepensed. 1691 Blount Law Diet., Await seems 
to signify what wc now call waylaying , or lying ia wait, to 
execute some mischief. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk. 
b- In await : in ambush ; with he, sit, stand, lay, 
lie. So upon await. 

41386 Chaucer Xonne Er. T. 405 Homicides .. That in 
awayte lyn to morthcr men. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 311 
For hate is ever upon await, f 1440 Gesta Rom. 8 Deth .. 
stondith eucrmore redy in aw'aitc, for to shcle his dart. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia 16221 185 There in await had he laid 
these murtherers. 1600 Fairfax Tasso v. xviii. 78 The 
hidden deuill, that lies in close awate To win the fort of vn- 
bclecuine inan. 16x0 Hollano Camden's Brit. 1. 400 Many 
frames vriicrin shooters .. and slingers were set in awaip 

2 . Watching, watch, watchfulness; heed, caution* 
7b have or lake good await: to take good heed. 
To set good await: to watch carefully. 

^1374 Chaucer Troytns 111. 408 In aweyte alwey, and in 
fere. 1430 Lvdg. Citron. Troy t. viii, They sette good 
awayte On euery syde leste there were deceyte. 1461 
Easton Lett. 399 11 . 22 Take good awayte to your person. 
1523 Ld. Berners Eroiss. I. xliv. 60 The fronter* towarde 
Frau nee were euer in good awayt. 1531 Elyot Gov. (1580) 
97 They should haue good awayt that they spake not in 
such familiar facion .. as .. before, 
b. To have or keep (a person^ in await, to make 


or lay await on : to keep a look-out upon, to 
watch suspiciously. 

C1386 Chaucer Menkes T. 735 No man trust uoon bir 
favour longe. But have hir in awayt for evermo. — Alamtcip. 
T. 45 A good wyf.. Schuld not be kept in noon awayt. 1469 
Easton Lett. 609 II. 351 He myghl not speeke with you, 
ther was made so gret awayte upon hym and upon you 
boothc. 15^3 Lu. Berners Eroiss. L cccvi. 459 His men 
hadde him in suspect, and layed great awayt on him. 

3 . Wailing, expectation, rare. 

1557 Primer, Dirige Ps. xxix, With long awaite 1 loked 
after our Ix>rde : ana he intended unto me. 

Awaited (aw^-ted), ///. a. [f. Await v. + 
-ed.] Waited or looked for, expected. 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. 1. Wks. (1851)9 The awaited re¬ 
venge of those w'hose friends they had slain. 1814 Southey 
Roderick, .w in. Wks. IX. 169 He gave the aw aited signal. 

Awarter. \0bs. Also 4 awaitour, 4-6 
awayter. [a. AF. * awaitour (—OF. agnail cor, 
ague/tear), f. awaitier: see Await v. and -erL] 

11 . One who lies in Avait. Ohs. 
c 1374 C hauler Boeth. iv. iii i2i Yif he be a preue awaitour. 
1548 Uhall etc. Erastn. Ear. Luke xx. 20 The subtile 
awaiters to haue taken him in a Irippe. 

f 2 . An attendant. Ohs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De E. R. xvn. clxxx. '1493* 721 A 
vynyerde is lefte in wyntcr wythout keper or awayter. 1543 
Gkaiton Cantu. Harding 595 The kynges awaylers were 
in coates of whyte and grene. 

3 . One who awaits or waits for. 

Awarting, vhl. sh. [f. Await r>. + -ingF] 

11 . Joying in wait : ambush, plot. Ohs. 

(■' 1380 Erymer 101 in Maskell Mon. Kit. 11 , Delyuer us 
Fro the aweitingis of the fend. 155a Godly Prayers in 
I.itnrg. £>. Elis. 249 The deceitful awaiting of the most 
subtle serpent. 

f 2 Attendance, attention. Ohs. 

1 1374 Chaucer A net. <y Arc. 250 You re a way tinges .. 
I'ppon me bat ye cal lid your mastresse. <-1400 Epiph.{Yvtmb. 
1843) 101 With a waytyng and wonder besy cure. 

3 . Waiting, expectation, arch. 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 220 An inteiiliue awaiting for the 
Consolation of Israel. 1868 Longf. Dante's Farad, xxin. 
17 Brief the space .. From my awaiting. 

Awakable (aw^'kab’l;, a. [f. next f -able.] 
Liable lo lx: awakened or aroused. 

1844 Blackw. Mag. LV. 631 llie tiger.. lies sleeping, but 
always awakable, in every man’s heart. 

Awake (awv» k), v. Fa. t. awoke (awju-k), 
formerly also awaked. Fa. pple. awoke and 
awaked. Forms: a. (1 awsocn-an, see below and 
cf. Awakkn . Pa. t. 1-3 aw6c, 3-4 awok, 4 a- 
wook, (6 AV. awoik), 3- aw^oke. Pa. pple. 1 
awacen, 3 awake, 7 awaken, ( poet.) awoken. 
S- aw’oke. / 3 . 1 awaci-an, 3awaki-en, awakie, 
4 awaki, -ye, 4- awake, (5 AV. awalk). Pa. 1 . 
1 awacode, 3-9 awaked. Pa. pple. 1 awaeod, 
4- awaked. [In this, as in the simple Wake, q.v., 
two early verbs are mixed up; the form-history 
being complicated with that of Awaken, as the 
sense-history is with that of Awkcche. 1. For the 
intransitive vb., OE. has awwcnan, aw 6 c, awacen, 
compound of wirenan, w 6 c, wacen, the present stem 
having a formative -u-, wak-n-. (Cf. Goth./ra//;- 
u-au, frah, fraihans.) This present began already 
in OE. to be treated as a weak vb., with pa. t. 
awivenede ; whence mod.E. awaken, awakened. As 
the earliest texts have onwivenan, ihe a - in later 
OE. was pTobably = on-, not A- pref. 1. 2. I -ate 

OE. had also a weak vb. awaciait , awacode, in form 
a conqjound of wacian , Unicode , to watch, keep 
awake, but in sense identical with awxcnan, and 
ixrhaps originating in a confusion of the two. 
This gave M. and mod.E. awake, awaked. 3. After 
the weak awakened came into common use, as pa. 
t. of Awaken, the original relation of awoke and 
its pa. pple. to that vb. became obscured ; and 
later instinct, in accordance with the general ana¬ 
logies of the language, has referred ihem to Awake, 
treating them as strong equivalents of awaked. 
They are so included here. 4. Of all these forms 
the sense was in OE. only intrans. Ho arise or come 
out of sleep,’ the transitive (causal) sense of * rouse 
from sleep ’ being expressed by the derivative au>$c- 
c{e)an, ME. Awecche, Goth. nsuKikjan, mod.G. 
erweeken ; but soon after 1100 awake began to be 
used in this sense also, and at length superseded 
awecche, which is not found after 1300- There 
has been some tendency, especially in later times, 
to restrict the strong pa. t. and pa. pple. to the 
orig. intrans. sense, and the weak inflexion to the 
trans. sense, hut this has never been fully carried 
out. 3. The sir. pa. pple. awaken was already in 
13th c. reduced to awake, and at length became 
merely an adjective (mostly predicative), after which 
a new form from the pa. tense, awoken, later awoke 
was substituted ; hut the weak awaked is also in 
common use. (Shakspere used only the weak in¬ 
flexions.)] X. intr . 

1 . To come out of the slate of sleep; to cease 
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to sleep. (With pa. pple. belonging to the active 
voice, cf. come, goat, risen.') Cf. Awakes I. 

a. strong (pa. t. and pa. pple.). 

c 1000 Allfric Gen. ix. 24 lie awde of ham slzbpe. 1205 
Lav. 1254 px awoc Brutus, a 2300 Judas in ReL Ant . I. 
144 Sone so J udas of slepe was awake, a 1 300 Oxf Student 
61 in E. E. P. u86a> 42 pe clerkes awoke anon. 1513 
Douglas sEneis xui. ProL 154 Aod 1 for fetr awoik. i6n 
Bible Jndg. xvi. 20 Hee awoke out of his sleepe. 1639 (see 
Awake a. x). 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Xeighb. xxix, 
1 awoke to less trouble than that of my dreams. 

£. zveak (including the now ambiguous present). 

rxooo Allfkic Gen. xlv. 26 Of hefe^um sUepe awacode. 
2205 Lay. 179x3 Late he gon awakien (2*50 gan a-wakie}. 
c 1305 St. Kenetm in E.E.P. 1 1S62' 56 Hi of Gloucestre 
schire: bigonne to awaki. <”238$ Chaucer L. G. Ji\ 21S3 
Ryght in the dawynyog awakyth she. 2393 Lasgl. P. Pi. 
C.xix. 1 So Ner frentik ich awakede. c 1450 Loveucn Grail 
xlv. 364 pe goodman ful awaked was. c 1500 Lancelot 10+7 
A walk ! It is no tyme to slep, x6xx Bible Gen. xxvjii. 16 
And Jacob awakea out of his sleepe. X7H Addison Sfect 
Na 3 r 9, 1 was so transported with joy that 1 awaked. 
1714 Pope Rape Lock l 16 And sleepless lovers, just at 
twelve, awake. 1827 J lffrey Let. 97 in Ld. Cockbum Life , 
1 shall come back 10 you like one of the sleepers awaked. 

2 . fig. To rise from a state resembling sleep, such 
as death, indifference inaction : to become active 
or vigilant; to bestir oneself. (Used also of things 
personified.) 

1*1450 Lonelich Grail xxiii. 179 Anon as he owt of his 
thowht awook. <*1541 Wyatt To try Lute 1 My Lute 
awake. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. J 7 , 1. i. 78 Awake, awake, 
English NobUitie! Let not slouth dimme your Honors. 
1678 Crt. Spain 17 They who were most concerned, awaked 
not. 1751 Johnson* RarnbL Na 183 p 14 Whenever he 
awakes to seriousness and reflection. 1842 11 . E. M *iSmng, 
Sertn. (1848 I. 295 We feel as if we had awoke up to know 
that we had learned nothing really until now. 1867 Free- 
man Xorm. Cony. 1 . v. 346 "Hie national spirit again awoke, 

3 . To azoakc to (something' : to become fully 
conscious of, to become ‘alive’ to. 

(Cf. 175: in sense 3.] 1872 Yeats Grcrnth Comm. 233 Eng. 
land and France at length awoke to the value of their 
fisheries. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 338 When they awoke 
to their danger. 

4 . To be or keep awake ; to be vigilant, to 
watch, rare. (Cf. Wake.) 

1602 Fulrecke 2nd Pt. Par all. 26 ILe Grecians did manie 
times sleep, when the Romanes did awake. 

II. Irons, ^taking place of earlier AwECCHE.) 

5 . Irons. To arouse (any one) from sleep. 

a. weak (and ambiguous present\ 

02130 Aner. A*. 238 Ich wolde awakien be. ciiy> 0 . Kent. 
Sertn. in O. E. Mise. 32 Hise deciples.. a-wakede hine. 
1340 Ayenb. 128 Pe angle f>et awakede zaynte Petrcn. 1393 
Langl. P.'Pl. C. x. 213 And 3c, route of raton* * of rest men 
a-wake. 1553 87 Foxf A.fy M. *1596) 1761 2 Shogged her 
dame, and with much adoe awaked her. 1697 Dr\w \ 
Virg. Georg, in. 792 No dreadful Dreams awak’d him w ith 
aflfrjghL 1775 Sheridan* Duenna 1. i. If you awaked her. 
1850 Tennyson Elaine 6 Where morning’s earliest ray Might 
strike it, and awake her with the gleam. 

/ 3 . strong, rare. 

1435 Torr. Portugal 146 Hys homys blast awoke hyme 
nowght. 1526 Tinoale Matt. viii. 25 His disciples came vn 
to him, and awoke hym sayinge : master save vs. (So x6ix. j 
1879 Tennyson Lender's /'. 62 Owl* whoop and dorhawk, 
whirr Awoke me hol 

6. Jig. To rouse from a state resembling sleep ; 
to stir up, excite, make active. Cf. Awaken*. 

134 a Ayenb. 128 pe holy gost awakeb bane xene3ere. 1563 
Homilies 11. xi. Almsdeeds L {1859' 382 God’s people should 
awake their sleepy minds. 1595 Shaks. John iv. i 26 He 
will awake my mercie. 1766 Goldsm. J ~ic. J /1 xix, 1 was 
soon awaked from this disagreeable reverie. 1793 Southey 
7 'rt. Horn. 380 Such strains awake the soul to loftiest 
thoughts. 1813 Scott Rokeby jl xvii. But morning beam, 
and wild bird's call, Awaked not Mortham's silent hall. 

8. a 1400 St. Alexius (Laud 622' 57 A man of grete 
pouste, j>at mychel mirhe a wook. 1633 P. Fletcher Elisa 
n. xlv, Down dead she fell; and once again awoken. Fell 
once again. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxxi, In a fashion 
which awoke the ire of the LieutenanL 

T 7 . reft. To rouse oneself from sleep or inac¬ 
tion. Cos. 

1205 Lay. 25556 pa j>e King him awoc swiiV, he wes id. 
r.ccched. 1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 33 A slowe 
w> 11 is towched wyth a stroke of our lorde to awake him. 

Awake (awvi'k), pred. a. [Short for awaken, 
original pa. pple. of Awake v. ; the full form oc¬ 
curs sporadically in 17th c.] 

1 . Roused from sleep, not asleep. Wide awake \ 
thoroughly roused from sleep. 

a 1300 (see Awake r. 1 a.] 1581 Marreck Bk. of.Votes 770 

Men scarcely know, whether they be a wake or a sleepe. 
1611 Bible Luke ix. 32 When they were awake (not io earlier 
versions, nor elsewhere in 26x1], they saw his glory. 1639 
Slingsry Diary (1836) 4X As she lay awaken in the night. 
1820 Keats St. Agnes xxxiv. She still beheld Now wide 
awake, the vision of her sleep. 

2 . Jig. In activity; vigilant, watchful, on the 
alert. 

1618 Bolton Flams (1636) 9 That.. the flame preserved 
there alive, might ever iceepe awake for safegard of the 
State. 1681 Drydex Abs. A chit, il 6S2 Grudge his own 
rest, and keep the world awake. 17x4 Addison Sfect. No- 
560 r 9 Such a Consideration should be kept awake in us at 
all times. 1800 Let. in Trevelyan Li/e Macaulay 1 . i. 43 
We want to have all our faculties awake. 

b. To be awake to anything) : to be fully con¬ 
scious of it, to appreciate it fully. Cf. alive. 

1813 Miss Austen Pride4 Prey, xi. 4S As much awake lo 


the novelty of attention in that quarter as Elizabeth herself. 
1879 FroudE C&sarx. 109 He was awake to the dangers. 

Awaked (awyikt \fff.a. arch.- Awakened. 

16x7 Hteron Hks. {2634* 294 An awaked conscience. 

Awaken (awv l 'k‘n\ v. Forms : 1 aweecn-an, 
2-5 awakn-en, 3-5 awaken e n, 4- awaken. 
[OE a-zaten-an, earlier on-zoa cn-an, f. A-pref 2 + 
zetecnan, to Waken*. For the fonn-hislory, and 
its complication with that of Awake, see the’latter. 

In OR azv.renan was a str. vb. with pa. t. and pple. 
azesb, awacen. But sometimes the present stem 
being irregular) was mistaken for a weak verb, 
whence already in 9th c. the pa aw&atede, mod. 
azoakened, which is now treated as the proper pa t., 
while au'oke and its accompanying pa. pple. arc 
referred to the originally w cak awake. Like awake, 
this was also at first strictly intrans.; the tranri- 
tivc use is of comparatively recent appearance, bill 
now (in sense 5 the most frequent.] 

In early use, rarely in the literal sense of awake ; 
commonly transf. or Jig. Sue sen>es 2, 3, 5. We 
still piefer awaken to awake in sense 5. See al>o 
the derivatives below, in which the transferred 
sense is the n>nal one in modern use.) 

I. intransitive. 

1 . lit. = Awake r 1. 

.'885 K. a: lfreo Past. 459 DcCt we onwaecren of -Ixpe. 
X377 Lan j l. P. Pt. B. xix. 478, 1 awakned |>ere*wiih iV 
wrote as me mette 1653 Xissena 29 He awakened, and 
Lund himselfc \oid of the h pcs of a-king. 1818 >coti 
Hrt. Midi. 267 When the captive awakened, the -un 1 

high in heaven. 1819 R. Ch.\i*\14N Jas. /*, 1?: When the 
king awakened he was in a great rage. 

+ 2 - traits/. To arise or spring into existence, ori¬ 
ginate.^ The usual sense in OE Ohs. 

885 K. Alfred Ores. in. xi. § 5 Fall heora jewinn aw.ee- 
nedon a:rcst fram Alexandres epi^tolc. a 1000 Crist .Grein 1 
67 Nu U Rue beam cumen. awaruned. c 1230 A*.\r. R. 4?? I 
Of idclnesse awakened muche! fleshes fondunge. 

3 . transf. and fig. = Awake 2. 3. 

1768 \v esley Jrnl. 23 Apr. jSsj 111 . 3. -8 Ju'*: awakening, 
and darkly feeling after God. 1827 Ckrlyle Mis:. 1. ^4 
The genius of the country ha< awakened. 1881 .\>v. 

15 Sept. £67 1 A mind that has once awakened to this great 
and most distressing fact. 

II. transitive. 

4 . lit. To rouse from sleep. 

1513 Douglas .Eneis mil viii. 7 The blysfull Ivcht A. 
walkjnnit king Fuander. 2596 Sh\ks. 7'am. Sh •*. ii. 4 .- 
Hath that awakened you? 1667 Milton P. L. v. f-2 Satan 
.. hi-v next subordinate Awakmng. 1840 D ck;.s«. Barn. 
Rudgt xvii, Even this failed to awaken the sleeper. 

5 . transf. an 1 Jig. To rou>e into activity; to stir 
up, excite; kindle (desire, anxiety, interot, atten¬ 
tion, etc.); in Theol. to arouse to a sense of sin. 

1603 Shaks, Meas./orM. iv. ii. 1.9 1 -ord Angelo. thinki g 
me remlvMi. awakens nee. 2651 HosaisArT'/itri. i\. xh . 
355 To awaken . .their Piety and Indusirv. 2767 Forum k 
Scrm. }'ng. Ii 'om. 1 . i. n, 1 would .. aw alien your ambiiion. 
2850 M r CosH Div. Cer t. iv. ii. 1874 400 The cry ofdi-trc-'S 
.. awakens compassion. 

Awa kenable, a. [f. prec. + -able.] Capable 
of being awakened. 

1840 Carlylf Chartism iv. 20 Peep-hidden, but aw*aken- 
able. 

Awakened (awyt’k’nd >, ///. a. [f. as i^rec. + 
-ed.] Aroused from sleep, sloth, or inaction. 

C2230 Aner. R. 58 Yondunge .. ^urh dede . awak¬ 
ened. 1658 J. Robinson Eudo.xa it. 121 The awakened 
needle .. leapeih towards us allicient. 1746 Hlrvev Medit. 
11733* I. 74 Awakened, trembling Sinners. 2795 Southey 
Joan of Are x. 222 Awaken'd memon 1 . 1820 Kf.ats Ode 
to Psyche 6 Winged Psyche with awaken'd eyes. 

Awakener aw/ -k’noj\ [f. Awaken + -er *.] 
lie who or that which awakens. 

1598 Florid, Risuegliatere, an awakener. a larum in a 
cl x:ke. 2797 Godw in Enquirer 1. vii. 58 Society is the true 
awakener of man. 2858 Stanley Arnold 1 . vi. 246 Merely 
as awakeners and reminders to myself, i860 S. Wilhfk- 
force Ad Jr. Cattd. Or Jin. 212 An awakener of dull.. con¬ 
science. 

Awa*kening, vb/. sb. [f. as prec. + -inc, L] 

1 . A rising from sleep, or dn modern use, more 
commonly) from sloth, inaction, or indifference. 

2592 Shaks. Ro/a. «V Jut. (Qa. ?U. iii. 258 F.re the time Of 
her aw*akening. 1646 Bnry li'ills <2850' 187 To continue 
\ntill the generall awakemnge day. 1873 Symonds Grk. 
I\vts vii. 186 The awakening of the whole Eoglkh nation 
to activity. 1878 Masque of Poets 17 Dream* divine end in 
awakenings dull. ri88a Sarah Stock Life A bund. 8 The 
spring. Nature’s great awakening. 

2 . An arousing from sleep or its semblance. 

_i 684 R- Alleyne title) A Rebuke to Backsliders.. pub¬ 
lished for the Awakening of a Sleepy Age. 2871 M. Tw ain 
Jnnoc. Abr. 200 These violent aw-akeniogs mast have been 
annoying to Ofiver. 

Awa kening, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ixg 2 .] 

1 . Rising as if from sleep. 

1726 Thomson JPinter 1043 Awakening nature hears, .and 
starts to life. 1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 626/1 Awakening 
buds and blossoms. 

2 . Fitted to arouse; rousing. 

1694 Kettlewell Comp. Penitent 44 Thy awakening 
Providences. *736 Wesley JJ’ks. 22872) 1 . 42 The most 
awakening w*riter..of all the andents. 1810 Coleridge 
Friend (1865) 46 The awakening vock. 

Awakenment v aw< T i*k nment). [f. Awaken+ 


•mext ; the Romance suffix being here used with a 
Teutonic* verb.] An awakening. 

1842 Greslly For. A rden 9 The general aw akenment of 
learning and civilisation. 186* I). Simon Horners Pers. 
Christ it. 1 . 276 The aw akenment of a lively feeling of need. 
1871 Farrar H'itn. Hist. i. 7 A happy awakenment to life 
and energy. 

Awaker. [f- Awake v. + -er.] = Awakener. 

1611 Cotgr., Snseiieur, a raiser, awaker, stirrer vp. 1685 
Lsdy R. R* ssell Lett. 22 1 . 5S Never any poor creature 
.. has had more awakers to quicken and revive the anguish 
of its soul than 1. 

Awaking 'awv* kii)\ z bf sb. [f. as j rec + 
-INGE] The rising, or arou-ing. from sleep (or its 
semblance). 

2297 R. Glouc. 557 Of softe awakunge hii tokc lute gome. 
1611 NHAK>. H int. T. 11. iii. 36 llie cause of his awaking. 
1620 Vinner Via Recta XC30 304 Untimely awaking* do 
ensue. 1870 Daily Xr.es x 2 Au^. 7 \\Tiat an awaking I 

t Awa’ld, *old, -eald, v.str. Obs. [f. A* /'</. 
■r OK. vr<2/Jan, zcafdan see Wald r*. ; prob. a 
later parallel formation to the okl anw.faLf. on- 
w.c old sb. 4 power, dominion*: or for OL ^e- 
wealdan. Cf. the weak A weld, some of the forms 
of which in KE. are scarcely distinguishable from 
those of this \crb.] To have control of; to uicld. 
(prig, governing genitive. 

1205 L\v. 23734 Urc drihten he allc dome- await (1250 
weldeh]. 1120 Leg. St. A a:h. i *2 Aw eald hurh wi*dom 
hare world lie he wit. < 2305 o:. A dm. 335 in A. P. io A- 
-tit" a* enie bord hire hunden bicome . heo tie mi$te hem 
awolde ns;*., 

A wale, obs be. form of Avail and Avale. 

+ Awa lk, :. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. A- pref. 11 - 
Walk : ] To walk. 

1536 1 ’.el Lin dene Cron. Scot. ii.*i 1 Proem S ^uhilk i 
the fl sure of youth Awaikb heir amar.g the flouris ^cft. 

t A-wa Hop, ad: ; ;h Ols. ra>e~ . [A ft /. 1 
+ wader, tarly form of Gallop.] At a gallop. 

* 1350 Paieme 177^ pe white bere? . wen; a*wai a 

wauop as hei wod scir.cd. 

Await a wait . adz. S:.\ r.lst» awald. awelled, 
awart awkward . [Ktxnol. uncertain. Cf. OK. 
w;i.'tan to roll, j a. t. in I.indisf. Mat: \xvii <>o 
a volte, in Rv.shw. awnltdc ■; but the \ lace cl the 
stress make*- the relationship doubtful ] .See quol. 

1799 1863 Tr,:ns. Might. Sv. III. 44* J sv. Sheep arc 
me-: apt to die .iwald, when it grow> warm after a shower 
1854 X. 4 - 0 - >cr - 1 IK. 2C-9 i \Vhen fa: sheep r^l! over cn 
their back? and cannot get up of them-ei'e' they are said t.- 
be lying auku-cird, in -omc places au.i.’t, and in ether' 
2863 Mdrt -.n Cy.L.jgr;.. II. 720 Aw cl.ed Dutn* 
fries^h. , a sheep ,. lying helplessly on i:> back. 

Awame, ob>. form of Aam, Ai m. 

Awance, -se, oU. Sc. form of Advance. 
A-wane aw/ n jirh /b-. [A/»v/J t W.\.\z.] 
fl. In want, wanting. 0 /s. 

1175 Lamb. Han. 21 lomarjan hit him is awune. 

2 . On the wane, waning. 

1876 Dow dfn /Wins 25 No wanderer morning-moon awane. 

Awant, obs. Sc. iorm of AvaI'.nt. 

Awanting awo ntirj ,pp/.a. [The phrase a 
-..anting v see A prep A 12, 131 erroneously taken as 
a single word, as if from a vb. to awant. Chiefly 
in Scotch writers ; cf. a missing.] Wanting. 

2661 Blrnfy K«avL A<L^» 10; To acquaint me w;th what 
passes, or is aw anting in the Nations. 1747 T. Story Jml. 
Life 75 Mutual l^ose and Esteem was not a w anting. 1857 
H". Millfr Test. Rocks ii. 04 The upper side of the skull i< 
often awanting. 1877 H. Page Pe i^utneey 11 . xvi. 24 A 
I .reek quotation witn an accent misplaced or awaming. 
Awaped, var. Awhaped ///. a. Obs. bew ildered. 
Award awg-jd', v. 1 [a. AF. awardc-r. CNF. 

ezrarder cszvardcr , central F .csguarder, to observe, 
look at, consider, examine, decide, ordain, fix = 
C >Sp. esguardar, It. sguardare Romanic *cxzcard- 
are. -guarda re, f. ex out, thoroughly + zcardarc , 
yttardarc, ad OLG. *ward-cn (OS. zvardon, OL. 
zoardian, cogn.w. OHG. zoarten, mod.G. ’warten) 
to watch. Cf. Ward, Guard.] 

I. To award a thing. 

fl. To examine n matter and adjudicate upon its 
merits; to decide, determine, after consideration 
or deliberation. Obs. a. trans. 

1393 Gower Conf 1 II. 354 So as my court it hath awarded, 
l"hou shalt be dutly rewarded. 1480 Caxxon Chron. Eng. 
cxxvii. 106, 1 wylle that yc award and doo r>ghu 1547 J. 
Heywood if it 4- Folly Introd. (1846’30, 1 judge and awarde 
Both the*c pleasures of yours a* one in regarde. 1686 Drydf n 
H nd <V P. 11. 381 Shall then the Testament aw ard the right? 
1725 Pope Odyss. vm. 222 Ev'n he who sightless wants his 
visual ray, May by his touch alone award the day. 

+ b. with inf. phr. or stibord. cl. 
c 1386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 202 Thb clerk schal have hi* 
thral; thus I aw^irde. 1480 Caxton Chrcn. Eng. cxxvii. too, 
1 award .. that hymself and his sone wend byfore the kyng. 
1713 Pope Odyss. vm. 557 The unwise award to lodge it in 
the towers. 

2 . To determine upon and appoint by judicial 
sentence. 

1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 983/2 The iudges a warde 
write to enquire of what fame and behauiour the man is. 
1704 Land. Gaz. Na 4049/4 A Commission of Bankrupt 
being awarded against William Mackdugale. a 1709 Sir R. 
Atkyns Pari. 4- Pol. Tracts U 734’93 A n Officer .. executing 
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Process which is erroneously awarded. 1876 Greek Short 
Hist. viii. § 5(1882) <02 Fines of four and five thousand 
pounds were awarded for brawls. 1884 Law Times Rep. 

1 2 Apr. 207/1 An umpire .. awarded that the local board 
should pay.. 200/. 

3 . To grant or assign (So a person) by judicial or 
deliberate decision ; to adjudge. 

1523 Act 14 15 Hen. ViII. ii, To award to the party 

complainant such amendcs. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. tv. i. 
300 A pound of that same marchants flesh is thine, The 
Court awards it, and the law doth give it. 1722 Df. For 
Moll FI. (1840*269 It was not in his power to award me any 
reparation. 1851 11 cssev I'npal Power ii. 66 11 e awarded 
to the Bishop of Vienne .. four neighbouring cities. 1877 
Mbs. Olyphant Male. Firry, iii. 65 11 was his .. to award ever¬ 
lasting praise to his friends, 
t b. loosely. To furnish, give. Obs. rare. 

1583 Stan vhvrst A ends i. (Arl>. 122 Furye weapon award - 
eth \ Juror anna ministrat\ Ibid. vm. 11836) 142 'I heyre 
labor hot they folow ; toe the flame fits gyrefill awarding. 

t II. T o award a ]verson. Obs. 
t 4 . To sentence, appoint to Jo something). Obs. 
*538 Starkly England 190 The party condemnyd. .schold 
ever be a ward yd to pay costys. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 384 
A tierce of Levites were awarded to waite. 
t 5 . To sentence, consign to custody, etc.). 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Far. Ucb. vi. 2 K.) That last 
judgment, which shall awarde .>omc to ctcrnall felicitie, and 
other some to euerlastyng paynes. 1602 Fulukcke 1st Ft. 
Farall. 83 Vet eueric of them shall be awarded to prison. 
1648 I'ryxnk Flea for Lords 56 The .. I.ords .. awarded 
him to the custody of the Marshall. 

fAwa rd, z\- Obs. [f. A - pnf \ 1 + Ward r*.] 

1 . Irons. To guard. 

<■' *534 /W. Yerg. Eng. Hist. (1846 268 The passages weare 
st rag lit lie awarded bie there enemies, 

2 . To ward off (blows, etc/. 

*579 Foore Knights Palace G iij, Then Clodius, to award I 
this blow, and to drive back this dome, etc. 1670 Evli.vn 
Mem. 11857 HI. 222 Dexterously, yet candidly, to award 
some unlucky points that are not seldom made at us. 1744 
Mitchell in Phil. Irans. XL 111. 108 To award off this 
Violence of the Suns Beams. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 
icrt. MorelL, To award, or ward otT, a blow, hi tun avert ere. 

Award awyid), sb. Forms: 3 ougard, aw- 
garde, 5-7 a\v r arde, 5-6 adward, 4- award, 
[a. AK. award, -air/, OF. esvart, cswart, 

esgnart, ‘ look, aspect, attention, consideration, 
judicial decision, arbitrament/ n. of action f. es- 
warder, csguarJcr : see Award v} The F.K. 
forms ougard, awgarde, confuse the two V. forms in 
g and 7p; for the spelling adv - see Ad- pref 2.] 

1 . A decision after examination, a judicial sen¬ 
tence, esp. that of an arbitrator or umpire ; the 
document embodying it. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7318 pai seke hum-self o a gret ougard 
\Fairf. a foule awgarde], pai ask now oper king pan me. 
t 1386 Chaucer Fers. /’. * 409 To stonde gladly to the 
award of hise souercyncs, c 1425 WvvroUN L rou. Mil. iv. 
152 'In gyve A-ward For ane of pa twa pan ask and De mic- 
cessyown of Scotland. 1473 Sik J. Baston in Lett. 732 111 . 
102 Sette attune by the adward off the Kyng. 1577 Ho* 
i.tNSHKO Ckron. I. 3/1 To interdict so manic .. as disobeied 
theiraward. 1665 Glanyii.l Seeps. Set. x. 52 The condemn- 1 
ing award of that unintelligent Tribunal. 1878 Jevons Print. 
Pol. Leon. 78 The workmen have in several instances, re¬ 
fused to abide by the award of the umpire. 

2 . That which is awarded or assigned, as pay¬ 
ment, penalty, etc., by the terms of the judge’s 
sentence or arbitrator s decision. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. x. 17 Faint-heart-fooles, whom ‘ 
shewof perill hard Could terrifie from fortunes faire adward. 
1697 Bp. Patrick Comm. Ex. xiv. 17 The Annoyance on 
their Bodies by Frogs, and Lice .. were the just awards .. | 

of God '4 punitive Justice. 1863 Kemble Res id. Georgia 134 
The fatal infliction of the usual award of stripes. 1882 
Pali Mali C. 13 May 7/2 The balance of the Geneva Award. , 
+ 3 . Keeping, care, custody, wardship. (Cf. I 
Award vA and Ward sb.) Obs. 

c 1450 Lonelich Grail xix. 202 Nasciens in presow n kepten | 
thei there That him and hislondis bothe, they hadde In lfere 
award. Ibid, xxiii. 150 Ix>ke thow .. Of these Rifles that 
thou take good award. 1570 Marr. IVit 4- Sc. 1. in Had. 
Dotisl. II. 326 lo whose award all creatures are assigned. 

Awardable (awjudab’h, a. [f. Award vJ 4- 
-arlk.] Rightly or lawfully to be awarded. 

162a Callis Stut. Se?oers (1647) i69»No Processe is there 
awardable against the party. 

Awarder (awjudai). [f. Award v. -p-er 1 ; cf. 
OF. azvardcur , cswardenr.] One who awards. 

1561 Jr. Het vood Senecas Here. Fur. (1581) 20b, O thou 
awarder of mens gyltes. 1735 Thomson Liberty it. 369 The 
high awarders of immortal fame. 1824 L an dor I mag. Conv. 

I. 141 The jury in this case is neverthe awarder of damages. 

Awa rding, ppl. a. [f. Award v} +-inc-.] 
Giving judicial sentence, deciding. 

1620 Rowlanos A 7 . Raven 20 Each of an honest friend did 
make his choysc. And bound themselucs to their awarding 
voyce. 

t Awardment. [f. as prec. + -mknt ; cf. OF. 
aguardemail.] - Award sb. 

1561 T. N[orton1 Calvin $ lust. 1. vii. (1634) 21 To hang 
the credit that we have to the Scriptures upon the will and 
awardment of the Church. 1679 \V. Penn Addr. Prvt. 153 
Content with the awardment of such loss or gain as they 
the Arbitrators think equal. 1693 W. Rorertson Phraseol. 
Gen. 1167 They both stood to his awardment. 
t Awardship. Obs. [f. as prec. 4 *-ship.] The 
action of an awarder, arhilralion. 
c 1547 Latimer Scrm. 4 Rem. (1845) 422 Promising that.. 


he would stand to your awardship, and now doth deny it. 
*555 -7 m Strype Feel. Mem. 111 . xxix. 227 He would not 
that his awardship should take place. 

Aware (awe-u), pred. a. Forms: 1 geweer, 
3 iwar, iware, iwarre, a ware, 4 y-wer, y war, 6 
awarre, 5-aware. [OK. gczvtrr (cogn. with OI 1 G. 
gawar, giwar, mod.G .gewahr>, i.ge 

(sec A* pref 6) 4- 7 otvr wary, cautious: see Wake.] 
1 1 . Watchful, vigilant, cautious, on one’s guard. 
To be aware of : to be on one’s guard against. Obs. 
1095 O. E. Ckron pa pc inuan pam niwan castcle 
\va;ron, his ^ewa*r wurdon. c 1200 Moral Oiie 334 Bute we 
wur 5 en us iwar, wcrcld us wile drenchen. 1250 Lav. 
5520 Beyne wer iwar D205 war re) of pan swikedome. 1340 
Aycub. 100 pet pou by wys and y-wer. 154a Udall Erasm. 
Apopkth. 337 b, To bee well aware, lest thei should, .areisc 
battailL 1636 E. Dacres tr. Machiavel II. 423 They were 
alwayes aware of taking of townes by long sieges. 1770 
Wesley IVks. (1872 XHI. 19 Are you all aware of., tale¬ 
bearing and evil-speaking? 1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot. 
iv. 164 We must be especially aware of those fallacies. 

2 . Informed, cognizant, conscious, sensible. To 
be aware (of lhal ): to have cognizance, to know. 

1*05 Lav. 18422 /Er heo wurScn iware. we scullen hcom 
amarre. e 1230 Ancr. R. 104 per of beoo iwar .. bet oder 
hwile he ueond, etc. c 1280 Commaudm. in E. E. P. 118621 
16 lie a ware whose euer wol.. hat for man-is sin it is. 
1489 Caxiox Faytes 0/ A. 11. iii. 94 Whan the dwellers 
there were aware of hit. 1535 Cover dale i Citron, xxii. 21 
Arnan loked,and was aware of Dauid. 1667 Milton P. I.. 
tv. 119 Whereof hee soon aware, Each perturbation smooth’d 
with outward calme. 1790 Cow per Odyss. xix. 117 Thou 
wast well aware, .that 1 design'd To ask. 1848 W. Bartel n 
b'gypt to Pal. xv. (1870* 317 The only Europeans who had 
preceded us. .sofar as 1 am aware, were Straus, .and Ilotiar. 
Mid. Are you aware that your friends are here? 

t 3 . clltplieally with be omitted, and simulating 
a verb in the imperative. (So taken by Johnson.) 
He v on your guard, (be'ware. (Cf. Soft! Quickt) 

e 1530 Hickscorner in Ha/ 1 . Didst. J. 154 Aware, fellows, 
and stand a-rooin. 1575 Lankiiam Let. (1871*28 Aware, 
keep bak, make room nuow. <1590 M arlow e Faust, vii. 
Si Well there's the second time. Aware the third. 

Awaredom (awc^jtbm). rare—', [f. Aware a. 
+ -D<>M.] The state of being on one’s guard. 

1752 II. Walpole Lett. II, Maun 251 111 . 60, 1 am glad 
you are aware of Miss Pitt; pray continue your awaredom. 

Awareness uiwc - jju s). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or stale of being aware ; consciousness. 

1880 Cym.es Hunt. Exp. ii. 24 No lapse of the egoistic 
awareness. 1880 Miss Bkvisgton in Mind No. 17. 43 The 
higher the organisation the keener is the awareness. 

t Awa'rie, v. Obs. Forms: 1 awersi-an, 
awiergi-an, awyr^e-an, 2 awirij-en, awerie-n, 

2- 3 awerej-en, 2 4 awarie-n, 3 awarye-n. 4 
awarje, awyrio. [OK. aw$rgian % awipgian, 
awyrgtiin, f. A- pref 1 + wpgian, wipgian, wyr- 
gian. to curse ; sec Ward;.] To curse, damn. 

I'esp. Fs. \. 9 Awer^ed. ^885 K./Elfrk!)/\m/. 249 A wielded. 
e 1000 /Kli-rio Gen. viii. 21 Nclle ic awir^ean ha eurpan 
heononforh. ^**75 Cot/. Horn. 223 Se eorde his awiri^d on 
hiue weorettm. c 1250 Meid. Maregr. xix, Deune spec Oli- 
hrius— awarie him sonne ant mone ! e 1394 P. Ft. Crede 
662 |>ei wolden awyrien hat wijt for his well dedes. 

* See also Awokky. 

t Awa*ried(e, ///. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Accursed. 

c 1000 Ags. G. Matt. xxv. 41 GewitaS awyrsyde fram me 
\Rushu'. awarrsedej. ^1*60 Hatton (iewiteft awere3ede. 
t i220 Leg. Kath. 142 Toward le awariedc maumetes temple. 
c 1314 Guy fl'orzo. 166 Awarid worth ye ichon. 1340 Ayenb. 
27 Awarjede glednessc. 

t Awa ring, r Id. sb. Obs. [f. Aware a. or v. 
+ -i.Nt; 1.] Perception, sensation. 

1674 N. Fairfax Hulk 4- Seh\ 50 I’he soul is too high 
bred to give us any rational accounts of the nwarings of 
sense, as heat, cold, wetness. 

Awarke. obs. form of A- work. 

+ Awa*rn, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref 1 1 (or 6) + 
Warn v.] To warn. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. jh. x. 46 That every bird and beast 
awarned made To shrowd themselves. 

f Awa rp, v. Obs. Forms: Inf 1 aweorp-, 
nwurp-, awyrp-an, 2 awerp-, 2-3 aworp-en, 

3- 4 awarp-e(n. Fa. 1 . 1 awoarp, 1-2 awarp, 3 
aweorp. Pa. pple. 1-3 aworpen, 3 awarpen. 
[f. A-pref 1 away 4- we or pan to throw (see \Yari»); 
cogn. with OS. awerpan, Goth, ttszvairpan.] 

1 . To throw or cast away; to throw or cast 
down. 

, c *000 Ags. G. Matt, xxvii. 5 And he awearp h a scydlingas 
inon ha:t lempel. c 1160 Hatton G., Awarp. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 25 And awerpe 5 hine in to helle pine, c 1225 
St. Marker. 5 Ha walden .. awarpen me. 61230 Ancr. 
R. 122 pet a wtnde-s puf.. tiici auellcn & aworpen into sunne. 

2 . To warp or tw ist out of shape. 

c 1300 Old Age in E. E. F. (1862) 149 Eld me awarpe)? )?at 
mi schuldem scharpih. 

t Awa'rrant, v. Obs. [f. A- pref. \ i 4* War¬ 
rant v.] To vouch for, warrant, guarantee. 

a 1400 Chester PL 3 Some writers awarrante your matter, 
theirfore be boulde. 1598 Greene Jas. IV{xZ(ii) 188 And 
awarrant his preferment to a prince’s service. 1608 Armin' 
Nest Ninn. (1842) 26 If life were awarranted fooles. 
Awaiys, obs. Sc. form of Avarice. 

A-wash (awyj), advb.phr. (pred. a.) [A prcp> 
4* Wash.] 


1 . On a level or flush with the surface of the water, 
so that it just washes over. 

1833 Penny Cycl. I. 507/1 An anchor is . .‘a-w'ash,‘ when 
the slock is hove up tp the surface of the w r ater. 1868 \V. 
Collins Moonst. i. xix. (1876) 144 The South spit was just 
awash with the flowing tide. 

2 . Washing about, at the mercy of the waves. 
1870 Reade Put Yourself III. 274 The rising water set 

everything awash. 1876 Morris Sigurd iv. 351 Their un¬ 
manned oars awash In the sandy waves of the shallows. 

A-waste (aw^-st), advb. phr. [A prep. 1 4- 
Wastb.] Wasting, to waste. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Prometh. End. Poems I. 146 Thy 
body appears Hung awaste on the rocks. 

Awatch = a watch : cf. next and Await sb. 

1519 Horman Vnlg. 255 Whan sowdiers be .. scatred about 
diuers besynessis : than lyghtly they be leyde awatche for. 

A-watch aw9 tj), advb . phr. [A prep} + 
Watch.] On the watch, watching. 

1856 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh vn. As a dog a-watch 
for his master’s foot. 

Awate, obs. form of Await. 
t A-water, in or on the water: see A prep} 
A-wave (awv»*v), advb.phr. [A prep} 4- Wave.] 
On the wave, moving in waves ; waving. 

1850 Mrs. Browning An Island Poems II. 183 The place 
is all awave with trees. 1855 Browning Saul in Men 4- 
Worn. II. 131 The river's awave With smooth paper-reeds. 

Awaward, obs. Sc. form of Avant-guard. 
Awawns, obs. form of Advance. 

Away (aw/)*', adv . Forms: 1 onwes, 1-2 
aw^es, 2 aweis, 2-5 awei, awey, awai, (3 aweei, 
Onn. awe$3), 4 owai (ewai), o wey, on-wai, 
on way, (a-vey, avay),aweie, aweye, 4-5 ow*ay, 
4—awaye, 6 awaie, 4- away. Sc. 8-9 awa. 
[In its origin a phrase, On prep., and weg. Way, 
i.e. on (his, one’s' way, ‘on’ (as in ‘move on’), 
and thus ‘ from this (or that) place.’ Already in 
OK. reduced to a-weg : cf. A prep} : the 14th and 
15th c. forms in 0-, on-, were northern ; in ME. 
and mod. dialects reduced to 1 way York Plays, do 
way — put away, Sc. co'way, dway = come awav\ 
also in certain combinations, as way-going. So 
MUG. enwee (for in zcVV), mod.IIG. dial. civJek, 
mod G. weg. In earlier Kng. use<l as a separable 
verbal prefix, standing before the vb., esp. in sub¬ 
ordinate sentences, and compound lenses (as in G.), 
e.g. Sone se ich hit awei warp, soon as 1 threw it 
away: he wes awtei iflo$cn y he had flown away; 
still placed emphatically before the subject as 
‘ away he went,’ * away went hat and wig.’] 

I. Of motion in place, removal. 

1 . On (his or one’s) way; onward, on, along. 
Hence used also with come , as still in north. Eng. 
and Sc., where 1 Come away 1 = 1 come along, come 
011/ without reference lo place left. 

Beeneulf 534 /Er he on wet hwurfe. 921 O. E. Citron. 
*Earle 1061 j?a forleton hie pa bur£ and foron awei. c 1250 
Gcn.#f Ex. 810 Abram .. ferde a-wei to mambre dale, a 1300 
Cursor M. 8067 Wit Hug he ferd on-wai. c 1500 Ret. 
Ant . 1 . 45 The plowman cryed, Sirs, come awaye. 1601 
Shaks. 'Doe/. N. it. iv. 55 Come away, come away death, 
And in .sad cypresse let me be laide. 

2 . From this ,or that) place, to a distance. 
Beer.ottlf 4199 He on weg losade. 918 O. E. Citron., Hira 

feawa on weg comon. c xooo Ags. Gosf. Matt. xix. 22 pa 
code he aweg unrdt \Rnshw. awaig, Hatton aweigj. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 21 Bute he hinc driue a*wei. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 11262 pir angels wited pam ewai. t 1384 Chaucer II. 
Fame 160 And bare hym on his bakke a way I-a r. awey]. 
1436 Pol. Poems (1859 II. 156 The duk fled oway. 1526 
"I’lNOALK John xvl 7 That I goo a waye. 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. 1. ii. 16 Get thee away. 1699 Dryden Char, 
(id. Parson 74 And hungry sent the wily fox away. 17x1 
Steele Sped. Ncx 136 r 2 My Imagination runs away with 
me. 1854 Thackeray Netocomes xxiv. 1 . 224 They sail 
away each on his course. 1884 Pall Mall G. 9 Aug. 9/1 The 
bride’s go ing-away dress. 

b. emphatically. 

1583 Babington Commafidnt. (1590) 177 Making them ride 
and run, post and away. 1782 Cowper Gilpin xxv, Away 
went Gilpin, neck or nought; Away went hat and wig. 
X821 Keats Isabel lx, Away they went. 

H. From actual adherence, contact, or inclusion ; 
off, aside ; fig. as in lo fall away, to desert. 

cix6o Hatton Gosp. Matt. xviiL 8 Awurp hine aweig fram 
pc. 6X220 Ureisnu in Cott. Horn. 189 Waschen a-wai alle 
folkes fulpe. c 1385 Chaucer L.G. It. 393 He with his tayl 
awey the flye smyteth. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 41 
Scrape and dygge a way a lytyl the mosse. 1577 St. A ng. 
Manncll 18 To lay away the burden of fleshly desires, 
a 1711 Ken Poet. IVhs. 1 .361 His mournful 'Fears he clear'd 
away. 1873 Longf. Elis. 29 in A/termath 51 She folded 
her work, and laid it aw'ay. 

4 . From or out of one’s personal possession, with 
sense of parting with, deprivation, loss; e.g. with 
put, give, lake, Ihrcrw , etc. 

61400 Apol. LolL no pci tak a vey all pingis fro alle men. 
x6ix Bible Gen. xxvii. 36 Hee tooke away my birthright. 
1653 Walton Angler 56 It shall be given away to some 
poor body. 171* Addison Sped. No. 549 r 3 Life .. is 
thrown away when it is not some way useful to others. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Loom 4- Lttgg. 1. vi. 03 This is not an 
air to take away one's appetite. 1873 Longf. Emma 4- 
Eginh. 179 This passing traveller, who hath stolen away 
The brightest jewel of my crown to-day. Mod. Who gave 
the bride away? 
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5 . From the actual state or condition ; from 
existence ; into extinction or termination (in most 
cases gradual); to death, to an end, to nothing. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Const. 3760 Parchaunce pai er ille with* 
in, And passes away in dedely syn. c 1384 Chaucer //. 
Fame 1149 They were molte awey with hete. 1526 Tisdale 
Luke ix. 12 The daye beganne to weare awaye. x6xx Bjrle 
Job xxv. 10 Man dieth, and wxsteth away. — xxxiii. 21 
His flesh is consumed away. 1641 French Distill, ii. <1651) 
60 Let that.. be vapoured away to the thicknesse of honey. 
1714 Addison Sped. No. 565 p 1 They faded away. 1816 
Scott Old Mart, xxxvii. Their zeal .. died gradually away. 
1864 Longf. Fait. Fcdcrigo 114 The petted boy grew ill, 
and day by day Pined with mysterious malady away. 

6. From its natural use with certain verbs in the 
preceding senses, away is extended to other tran¬ 
sitive verbs, to express a specific application of the 
action to a. removal, parting with (cf. blow away, 
kiss away, boon away), b. doing away with, elimi¬ 
nation (cf. boil away, refine away, analyse away, 
explain away); and finally also with similar force 
to c. intransitive verbs, which are thereby rendered 
transitive, as Mo sigh away one's life,’ ‘to idle 
away one’s time/ * to sleep the day away/ There 
are verbs which are scarcely or not at all used 
writhout it, as Mo while the time away,* Mo fool 
one’s money away’ (to part with it like a fool . 

a. n66x Argytes Last Will in llari. Mist. (1746) VIII. 
27/1 What was got by Oppression, will be booned away by 
the King’s Liberality. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 138 r 3 
Which can play away its Words. 1881 Blachmore Chris - 
tovoell xxxviii, He .. kissed away the tears. 

b- >738 Johnson Lomlon 53 Explain their country's dear- 
bought rights away. 1742 Richardson Ptour la III. 75 To 
split hairs and to distinguish away the Christian Duties. 
1751 Jortin Strut. <1771* VI. vii. 140 To purify their reli¬ 
gion, till they refined it away. 1811 L. Hi nt in Examiner 
14 Dec. 785 2 To explain away some of the passages. 1865 
Mill Utilit. 46 This .. might be analysed away. 

C. 1689 Sherlock Death tit. § 7 11731) 210 These Men 
have loitered away the Day. 1712 Sped. No. 527 ? 2 We 
had whiled away tnree hours after this manner. 1767 Wes¬ 
ley Jrttl. 27 July (1827) Ill. 284 Having a severe cold, I 
was in hopes of riding it away. I hid. 31 Oct. 14/3 They 
had falsely sworn away the lives of their fellows. 181a 
Byron Ch. liar. u. 1 , Let .. the loitering pilgrim .. gaze .. 
the morn.. away. 1864 Longf. Fait. Federigo 90 The love!y 
lady whiled the hours away. 

% Being used with verbs generally, like the L. 
prefix ab-, Gr. diro-, G. weg-, ah-, kin-, F. cn- (cf. 
aitfugere to flee away, drro nOlvat to put away, 
wegnehtuen , abnehmen , to take away, s'on aller to 
go away, enlever to take away), away enters into 
many idiomatic phrases, e.g. to do away (with\ 
make away , give away (now give way), fall away , 
etc., which will he found under the verbs in question. 

II. Of action. [Immediately from sense 1.] 

7 . Onward in time, on, continuously, constantly; 
with idea of continuance of action and progress ; 
e.g. io work away = to go on working. 

1562 J. Heywood Prtrv. 4- Kpigr. < 1867) 90, I with ale, and 
ale with me wag away. 1570 Ascham Scholent. 1. (Arb.l 29 
As you perceiue yourscholer to goe better and better on 
awaie. 1737 M.Ctreen Spleen , While Pan melodious pipes 
away. 1804 Naval Chrott. XII Sailors have a knack, ‘ Haul 
away! yo ho, boys !’ 1821 Scott Kenihv. xxxiii, * Scream 

away if you like it.’ c 1826 R. Macnish Barber 0/Gdtt. in 
Mod. Pythag, {1838) II. 101 ‘ Brush away, my old bov— 
nothing like it.’ 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke F. ix. 112 The 
young folks trippedit away on the grass. 1855 Thackeray 
Pose 3- Riugv. 11866) 23 She capered away on her one shoe. 
Ibid. xiv. 89 He sat down and worked away, very’, very’ hard. 
1875 Helps Anita. $ Mast. v. 132 And kept ‘pegging away,’ 
to use a presidential expression, with all my might. 

8. Straightway, forthwith, directly, without hesi¬ 
tation or delay; chiefly colloquial in imperative 
sentences, as Fire away ! = proceed at once to fire, 
begin immediately, Say away = say on, and U. S. 
and Eng. dial. Right aloay = straightway, directly. 

1535 Coverdale John xvi. 12, 1 haue yet moch to saye 
vnto you, but ye can not beare it awaye. 1676 Siiadwell 
Virtuoso 11. Wks. 1720 I. 332 Come., pull away'. 184a 
Dickens Attier. Notes ii. 14 ‘Dinner, if you please,' said I 
to the waiter .. ‘ Right away ?' said the waiter .. 1 saw now 
that 'Right away' and ‘Directly' were one and the same 
thing. 1883 Pall Mall G. 27 Sept. 10 She told him 1 to re- 
port away,' that she was not afraid. 

III. Of position. [From senses 2-5.] 

9 . Of direction : (Turned) from this (or that) 
direction ; in the other direction. 

e 117$ Lamb. Horn. 53 Hi beoS itumid away from heom. 
C1383 Wvclif Wks. < r88o>8 pat tumep a wey his eris. c 1440 
Apol. Loll . 68 Turnip away your facis fro al 30ur folthis. 
1712 Steelf. Sped. No. 514 P 3, I turned away’ from this 
despicable troop with disdain. 1879 Lockyer Eltat. A stron . 
iil xii. 72 The axis of rotation is inclined away from the 
Sun. 

10 . Appended to where , there, here, with sense 
of: In the direction of, about; e.g. there away 
-in that quarter, there about. (Now only dial.) 

1564 Brief Exam. iijb,The Gentiles there away had their 
.. common bankettes. 1641 Hinde J. Bruen xlvii. 152 The 
Witch will not looke one in the face, but shee will looke 
here a way and there a way. 1755 Guthrie's Trial 210 
(Jam.) Confirming the same by many mighty works in 
scripture tending thereaway. 1815 Scott Guy M. i, The 
three miles .. extended themselves into * four miles or there 
awx' Moit. Sc. Where away did you lose it ? He lives here¬ 
away. 
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11 . Of the position attained by removal in place : 
In another place; at a distance ; at (a stated) dis¬ 
tance, off. 

X7ia Sped. No. 502 P 5, I shall not be able to stay away. 
C1835 C. H. Bateman Hymn, There is a happy land Far, 
far away ! 1850 Sears A than, vl 53 They can sec the city 
away through the hot and stifling air. 1866 G. Macdonald 
Ann. Q. Neighb. i. ^ 18781 14 Away in the distance .. glit¬ 
tered a weathercock. 1881 Black more Christ owell xxxix, 
His home was some miles away. 

12 . Of the state or condition resulting from re¬ 
moval : Gone (from a place); absent ; wanting. 

c 1300 Cursor M 9702 What U wisdotne be pees awaye? 
c 1350 U’itt. Paterae 2095 And turned age ill.. and told he 
was a-weio. c 1386 Chaucer Fraukl. 336 The Rokkes 
been aweye. 1561 J. Heywood Prov. Epigr. (1867) 53 
Three male kepe.counsayle, if two be away. 1647 Cowlev 
Mistr ., Spring ii, How could it bo so fair and you away? 
1816 Scott Aatiq. xxvii, He was like a man awa frae him- 
sell. Mod. t called at his office, but found him away. 

13 . Of the condition resulting from deprivation, 
loss, or extinction : Gone from existence); van¬ 
ished, destroyed, consumed ; dead ; fainted. .Now 
chiefly dial.) 

e 1380 Sir Fern mb, 2504 Our bred, our wyn ys al away. 
c 1430 Lydg. Pachas iv. ii. 11554' 102 A blase of lire, now 
bright, and now away. 1535 Coyer dale Je>. xxxi. t5 Rachel 
mournyngc for hir children, ami wolde not be comforted, 
because they were awaye. X787 Burns It ks. 111 . 119 Your 
mortal Fae is now awa’,—Tam Samson’s dead ! x8i8 Fain. 
Mag. Dec. 503 (Jam.) My dochter was king awa l = in a 
swoon], but whan she cam again, she tauld us, etc. Mod. 
Here's a health to them that’s awa'. 

IV. Elliptical uses, with a verb suppressed: 
simulating an imperative or rarely) infinitive. 

14 . = Go away. 

c X250 Me id. Margr. xxxvi, Awei ye euele considers. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xvih. 367 Ocherwayis mycht thai nocht 
avay. 1393 Gower Can/., Away the tyranny! 1562 Hey¬ 
wood Prov. 4- Epigr. 118671 9 1 Whither awaie with my 
hens, foxe? 1594 2 ad Pt. Contention 11843 177, 1 will a- 
waie to Barnet presently. 1611 Bible Ex. xix. 24 Away, 
get thee downc. 1623 Hint.ham Xenophon 28 We niu^t 
., away euery man to his lodging. X762 -9 Falconer Shifter. 
n. 907 Away there ! lower the mizen-yard on deck. 187* 
W. Bu u.eh (//. Love Land iii. 25 Meantime we must away. 

15 . = Go or get away with, lake away. 

1526 Tindale Matt. xix. 15 Awaye with him, awaye with 
him, crucify him. 1 Wvclif, Take awey, take awey.] 1549 
Latimer Sena. be/. Edw. VI. vii. (ArlO 193 Awaye with 
these aunwryes. 1577 Test, of XII Pair. 122 My children, 
away with hatred out of your hearts. 1583 Baiunc.ton Com - 
maudrn. 11500* 81 Yea, wee would .. bid away with it, and 
not abide the sight of it. 1865 Dickens Mat. Er. 191 I11 
his honest indignation he would reply, ‘Away with it! * 

10 . = Get on or along with, put up with ; tole¬ 
rate, endure, bear. 

1477 Sir J. Paston in Lett. 802 11 . 109 My charges be 
gretter ihan I maye a weye with. 1526 Tisdale Matt. xix. 

11 All men can not awaye with that saynge. 1530 Palscjr. 
419/1, I agre with incate or drinke. 1 can away with it. 
1577 Hoi .inshed Chrott. II. 45 He .. could well awaie with 
bodilie labour. 1606 G. W[ooik;ockl] Hist. Justine 85 b, 
They might enure themselucs .. 10 away with hardnesse 
and sparing. 1621 Sanderson Sertu. Ad. Cl. ii. 11674* 2 4 
He being the Father of lyes .. cannot away with the Truth. 
1642 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 98 Some .. can with greater 
patience away with death. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
tiSix) IV. 183 That saucy fleer I cannot away with. 1840 
Carlyle //mvf (1858!275 Idolatry .. is a thing they cannot 
away-with. 1869 M. Arnold Cutt.qAu.i 1882142 Jacobinism 
. . cannot away with the inexhaustible indulgence proper to 
culture, the consideration of circumstances, etc. 

+ b. with infinitive. Obs. 

1580 North Plutarch 1676 183 Notwithstanding the People 
.. could well away to live like Subjects. 1598 R. Bernard 
Terence Amir. 1. ii, Men that be in loue, can ill away to 
haue wiues appointed them by others. 

17 . And away ( - and going away again\ de¬ 
noting discontinuance, in once anti away (now, 
once in a way) = once, but not continuously. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. i. 3 Not .. for once and 
away, but wee haue our eares beaten with it euery day. Ibid. 
xvi. 06 It is not for a pang and away. 1655 Gurnall Chr. 
in Arm. (1669) 125/1 Short hints and away, may please a 
Scholar. 

V. Comb. Formerly in many separable com¬ 
pound verbs, as away-bear, away-draw, away-go, 
away-put, away-take, away-warp. Of these the 
ppl. adjs. and vhl. substantives were retained long¬ 
est, and some, as away-going, are still in use. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosf. John iv. 50 Gclcfde de menu, & aue- 
geade. 1*97 R. Glouc. 398 pys Cristynmen .. gred preye 
Awey bere. a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxxviii. 14 Whar-to, 
Lavcrd, awai-puttes pou bede mine? 1588 A. King Cani- 
sittd Catech. Ij, Pairtly be ye away taking of thre dayes 
in 400 3eres. 1865 Maatt. Mag July 275 Away-stretching 
leagues of brick and mortar. Moti. The away-going crop. 
Formerly sometimes used in error for Way. 

1600 Hakluyt Voyages (18 to) 111 . 481 ‘We set sayle, but 
made but little away all the day.' X755 Smollett Don 
Quixote {1S03) II. 193 On these considerations Sancho arose, 
and went aside a good away to another tree. 

Away(e, -ment, north, var. of Avay, -ment. 
Awayle, awayto, obs. forms of Avail, Await. 
t Aways, adv. Obs % [f. prec. with adverbial 
genitive -r.] = Away. 

1556 Citron. Grey Friars (1852) 33 He brake aways from 
them and went beyend sec. 1591 Spf.nser Virg. Gnat 430 
And from her farre awayes A rulesse rout .. lie Wallowed in 
their blood. 1651 Culpepper Eng. Physici 1809) 129 The de¬ 


coction .. and the herb, .do take them aways. \IIereatvetys, 
thereaivays , are common in Suffolk. F. Hall.] 

t Away'ward, adv. Obs. For forms see A 
way. [f. Away + -ward.] Cf. the aphetic Way¬ 
ward. 

1 . Turned away, or in the other direction. 

1205 Lay. 8878 A-weiward he huldelujjo his heued heold] 
& noldc hit ihcren. 1375 Baruolr Bruce xvi. 584 The Erll 
with the scltirrclT inct he A wayward wiih thar gret mcn^c. 
c 1386 Chaucer Mamie. T. 138 This Phebus gan away-ward 
for to wrycn. c 1407 //’. Thorpe's Exam, in Arb. Garner 
VI. 109 The Archbishop .. turned him away-ward, hither 
and thither. 1577 Dee Relat. Spir. 1.116591 418 Holding 
his face away-ward. * 

b. quasi'ruined away, averted ; wayward. 
<•1315 Shored.am 2 We beth al awey-ward, That scholde 
her by-levc. c 1350 Will. Palerne 3985 It is a botless bale 
.. to willne after a wif |>at is a waywardc euere. 1387 Thp- 
visa l/igden II. 25 $if pc face is a wey ward from J>e water. 

2 . Of motion : Away. 

1205 Lav. 23169 Far |>e awadwavd [1250 awei ward J. (1380 
Sir Fcrumb. 959 Faste a-wayward gmine pay lien, c 1530 
More: De quat. Xnttiss. Wks. 78/1 Our life walketh awai 
ward, while our death draveth toward. 

1 Aw ay’wards, adv. Obs. [f. prec., with ad¬ 
verbial genitive -- prec. 

1205 Lay. 22351 GilUuiiar .. llah, & awa:wardes teh. 
e 1350 Will. Fait ttic 2188 To w inne hem alle a*weiwanle> 
fro pe vv hite bere-.. 

fAwbe. Obs. rare. Perhaps Au**, bullfinch. 
1576 Gascoigne Phihmene <Arb. 88 1 he lading Aube 
doth please some fancie wel, And some like best, the Lyrde 
as Black as cole. 

t Aw’ber. Obs. rare —*. [a. F. aubour labur¬ 

num.] The laburnum tree (Cytisus Laburnum). 

1684 1 . Mather Remark. Prov id. 232 Three tall oaks, a 
very tall awher, etc. 

Awblastcr, Awburne, Awbyrchowne, 

obs. forms of Arbalester, AunriiN, IIabekoeon. 

Awe sb. Forms: o. i-j e^c.ec?;©, 2 ajeie, 
jcio, (heie), 2-3 eeie, 2-4 eie, 3 ei’,e, eje, etje. 
eei;e, (eaye, heye, heije^ 3-4 eye,4 eighe, eyghe, 
ayghe, ay, aye. 0 . 3 aje, a3he, 3-4 au, auu, 4 
auje, awje, agh, awce. (hage, owe), 5 aghe,4~S 
aw, 4- awe. [The actual awe, in 13th c. ay% was 
a. (_)X. agi, acc. aga Da. ave), representing an 
OTeut. *agon- wk. masc. ^of which the OK. repr. 
would have been aga ); but this wa-. preceded in 
KE. by native forms descending from OL. fge, 
sir. masc., 0 Tcut.*rt£/; str. neut., Goth, agis fear, 
taken as if it were a str. masc. agi-z. ^Both 1. 
ag-an to fear.) The ME. eye, \aye,) and awe, were 
thus in origin and derivation distinct though cog¬ 
nate words, but were practically treated as dia¬ 
lectal variants of the same woul, of which aye 
was i>till used in s. w. <*1400, while awe was in the 
n. c. c 1 230. The sen>e-dcvelopment is common 
to both. They are therefore here taken together; 
the examples being separated into groups a from 
OK. and $. (from ON. < 7 £/).] 

I. As a subjective emotion. 

+ 1 . Immediate and active fear; terror, dread. Obs. 
a . c 855 O. E. Chrott. an. 457 l>a Brettas .. mid micle e$e 
flu^on. 1006 Ibid. 1 1 .and M pa wearft hit svva mycel a.$e 
fraui j>am here. 1205 Lay. *8924 Mid ;uie'vninicic (1250 -Mid 
heye onimete]. 1297 R. Gl.ovc. 507 Moreuor eye than vor 
loue. *330 R. Brunne Citron. 220 f)f non bad ay. C1330 
Arth. <5- Merl. 465 Gret ayghe and dinit. {bid. 6429 tor 
sorwe and drede and cighe, Thai floweii ouerich his weighe. 

$. a 1300 Cursor M. S793 4 Durst wc for auu, Vr thoght 
gladli we wald pe scau.’ c 1340 H ampoi k Pr. Cause. 1870 Ne 
for luf ne awe er nane spartle. 1375 B.ARnouR Bruce xi. 5^5 
Cum on, forouten dreid or aw. 1580 1657 [see 4 b], 1784 

Cowper Task il 722 His voice .Shook the delinquent with 
such fits of awe. 

2 . Krom its use in reference to the Divine Being 
this passes gradually into: Dread mingled with 
veneration, reverential or respectful fear; the atti¬ 
tude of a mind subdued to profound revelence in 
the presence of supreme aullioi ity, moral greatness 
or sublimity, or mysterious sacrtdness. 

a. c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xxviii. 8 Mi 3 e^e & mid 
micle gkednise. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 75 Habhcn heie of him 
ouer alle ping. 1297 R. Glouc, 469 ’I he child lovede him.. 
Ne he naddc of no man : more love ne eye. 

P. a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxxix. 30 If soncsof him for-lete 
mi lagh, And in mi domes noglite haves gane with agh. 
1380 \S\clif Deadly Sins Sel. Wks. 1871 111 . 167 WiJ> awje 
penke, mon, hou pou hafs of God bothe powere and appetit. 
14x3 1535 [see 4 a], 1671 Milton P. R. 1. 22 To hK great 

Baptism flocked With aw the Regions round. 1742 Collins 
Epist. 7 With conscious awe she hears the cruiek’s fame. 
1817 Keble Chr. Year Mairim., There is an awe in mortaK’ 
joy, A deep mysterious fear. 

0 . The feeling of solemn and reverential wonder, 
tinged vvith latent fear, inspired by what is terribly 
sublime and majestic in nature, e.g, thunder, a 
storm at sea. 

0. 1756 Burke Subt. ff B. tv. § 7 <i8o8‘ 266 Astonishment, 
the subordinate degrees.. are awe, reverence, and respect. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Cinnam. ff Pearls iii. 43 She pointed 
with awe to a mighty object. 1851 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 

II. 111. t. xiv. § 26 h is possible to conceive of terribleness, 
without being in a position obnoxious to the danger of it, 
and so without fear\ and the feeling arising from this con¬ 
templation of dreadfulness, ourselves being in safety, xs of a 
stormy sea from the shore, is properly called ence. 
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4 . phr. a. To stand in awe of: to be greatly 
afraid of, to dread; later, to entertain a profound 
reverence for. 

(This phrase has a remarkable grammatical development; 
its original type was 'Awe stood to men ’ (r. e. there was 
fear on men's part*, or, with the object of fear expressed, 

' Awe of me stood to men, 1 and ‘ Awe of ( rarely to, with) me 
stood men (da/.)*; this, ‘ men’ being erron. taken as a nom. 
case, was inverted into ‘ Men stood awe of me,’ and finally, 
to restore the logical sense destroyed by this misconception, 
*in’ was inserted, giving * Men stood in awe of mc,‘i 

a. c xooo Ags. Ps. lxxvi. 12 Lor 3 -cyninc?;uin se e^e 
standee!, c 1175 Lamb. Horn. i6x Mare eie stondeS men of 
monne panne hom do of criste. 1205 Lav. 11694 Him ne 
stod ade to naming [1250 him ne stod eye of no ping]. *33° 
R. Brunnk Ckron. 8 He stode of him non eye. c 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 408 Of Qharlis] pat ys }our Empererl of whame 
men stondeS aye .. pe sope pou me saye. 

f3. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 432 Caym .. wur 5 ut-ln^e, wiS dead 
him stood hinke and a^e. a 1300 Cursor M. 482 Fra ful hei 
he fell fullaw pat of his lauerd wald stand nan aw. c 1320 
Seuyn Sag. iW.» Therof ne stod him non owe. 1413 Lvuc. 
Fylgr. Sow/e v. xiv. 8r Of theyre lord and god to stande in 
a wen. <*1460 ToumeUy Myst. 305, I stand great agho to 
loke on that Justycc. 1535 Coverdale Ps. cxix. 161 My 
hertc stondeth in awe of thy wordes. a 1600 Scot. Poems 
i6t/t C. 11801 * 11 .170 Wee stand aw Of Gods hie magnificence. 
1653 Holchofi Procopius , The King., stands in aw of a 
Generali directing him. 1784 29 Feb.) Cow per Lett. Wks. 
1876, i6t We stand in awe of we know not what. 

b. To hoUl or keep in awe [of) : to restrain or 
control by fear (of). 

a. [c xooo A gs. Ps. xciv. jo Se pe eje healdep callum 
peoduni.l 

p. a 1300 Cursor M. 5518 Halds pam for-pi in an [v.r. 
agh, awee, awe]. 1589 R. H ahvkv PL Pen. (i860) 14 V! were 
good to keepe such a Cur in awe. 1602 Smaks. Ham. v. i. 
238 Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 
Should patch a Wall. 1657 J. Smith Mys. Rhet. 144 Nations 
kept in aw of his name. 

II. As an objective fact. 

5 . Power to inspire fear or reverence ; overawing 
influence, arch. 

(Arising from the originally objective genitive, 1 his awe ’ 
(=awe of him', taken as possessive.) 

a. c 1000 /Elfric Gen. i.\. 2 Bco cower e^c .. ofer ealle 
nitenu. 1205 Lay. 17965 pu scalt hahben pis lond, & pin 
a;ie bcon muchel & strong. 

ft. e 1400 I 'wainc 4 Gaxv. 2411 ,1 sal deliver bir of his aw. 
x6oi Shaks. Jut. C. 11. L 52 Shall Rome stand vnder one 
mans awe? 1679 Drvhen Trail, g Cr. Ep. Ded., Vuu see, 
my Lord, what an Awe you have upon me. 1815 Scott 
Ld. 0/Isles u. xxv, Vet nought relax'd his hrowof awe. 

f8. behaviour that inspires fear; anger, fierce¬ 
ness, rage. Ohs. 

a. 1205 Lay. 1897 A 1 was heora gristbatinge, al swa wilde 
bares e;e. /bid. 0702 Hehten hcom mode ei;e ut of his 
all seone. 1330 K. Brunne Chron. 37 Wrothfullc wordes 
of eye. 

f 7 . Something which inspires fear; a cause of 
dread ; a restraint. Ohs. [OX. agi has also sense 
of ‘ constraint.'] 

a. <-825 Vesp. Ps. xci. 5 Ne ondredes 3 u tie from e^e 
n.xhtlicum. 1205 Lay. 2087 For swulchen eije gode heo 
hcfden muchele drede. 

p. n xtoo Cursor M. 1773 pat sorwe to se was greet awe. 
1330 R. Brcxxe Chron. 333 Jhesu porgh his myght, blissed 
mot he he, Reised him vp right, & passed pat hage. 1657 
in Burton Diary (1828) II. 56 The Parliament may remove 
such persons. This will be an awe over them. 

III. Comb. a. objective with pr. pple., as awe- 
awakening, -inspiring\ b. instrumental with pa. 
pple., as awe filled, Awe-bound, -struck. 

1757 Gray Bard 117 Her awe-commanding face, 18x9 
Shelley Cenci 1. ii. 84 Her awe-inspiring gaze. 1849 Rock 
Ch. 0/ Fathers I. ii. 90 The awe-awakening sound of some 
early Father's voice, i860 Pcsey Min. Proph . 397 Rever¬ 
ential, awe-filled faith. 

Awe, sb£ Forms : 6 alve, 7 aue, 9 ave, 6- 
awe, aw. [Etym. and original form unknown : 
ave (<TW) and aw, awe (§), now used in Sc., point 
to an earlier (av). The F. anbe is said by Littre 
to mean ‘white wood,’ from the material of which 
the aubes are made.] One of the float-boards of 
an undershot water-wheel, on which the water acts. 

1503 . 1 / 5 . Reg. Test. Ebor. VI. 83 Lea cogges, spyndyll, 
awes [of Butterwtch Mill]. 1532 MS. Reg. Leases Dean 
4 Ch. York I. 53 Cogges, spendeles, and alves [of Otley 
MillJ. 1611 Cotgr., Aubes , the short boordes which are 
set into th' outside of a water-mills wheele ; wc call them 
ladles, or aue-boords. ci 705 Unst in Shetland Statist. 
Aec. V. 191 (Jam.)T he waterfalls upon the awes, or feathers 
of the tifl, at an inclination of between 40 and 45 degrees. 
1884 Rev. W. Gregor (in letter ), Start-and-ave wheel. 
that is a wheel on the boards or aves of which the water 
struck, in opposition to ‘bucket-wheel/—J. Melrose (in 
letter ), The start is the piece of timber morticed into the 
rings, to which the awe is fastened. 

Awe (§\ v. ; also 4 agh. [f. prec. sb. ; OE. had 
pgan (=* Goth. * 6 gjari) in comp, onegan; and 
mod.Icel. has aga to ‘chastise’: cf. Awe sb . 1 7.] 

1 . To inspire with dread, strike fear into, terrify, 
daunt; to control, constrain, or restrain, by the 
influence of fear. (At first impersonate 
1303 Brunne Handl. Synne 10283 Lytyl of Goddes veni- 
aunce hym aweth. c X340 Cursor M. (Fairf.) 12096 3 e loue 
na landis lagh quen 3e }our childe wille no;t agh. X577 tr. 
Ballinger's Decades (1592) 142 They .. awe their seruants to 
worke. X599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. iii. 250 Shall quips, and 
sentences.. awe a man from the careere of his humour. 
1707 Lond. Gas. No. 4372/1 Two F.nglish Men of War.. 
who may., awe the Privateers of Barbary. 1876 Green 


Short Hist. viii. § 10 11882) 586 The gloomy silence of their 
ranks awed even the careless King with a sense of danger, 
f b. said of a strategical position (cf. overawe). 
1670 Cotton Espemodi. lit. 128 This Town .. absolutely 
commands the River of Pordongne, as it also at least awes 
that of Garonne. 1809 J. Barlow Coluntb. vn. 570 Two 
British forts the growing siege outflank, Rake its wide 
works and awe the tide-beat bank. 

2 . To influence, control, or restrain, by profound 
respect or reverential fear. 

x6ix Biule Prov. xvii. 10 marg., A reproofe aweth ..a 
wise man. 1640 Bp. Reynolds /\tssions xxix. 302 Their 
presence aweth us from Liberty of Sinning. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. <V F. II. xlv. 711 He was not awed by the sanctity of 
the place. 1835 Macrkady Remin. I. 464 Milton elevates, 
thrills, awes, and delights me. 

3 . To inspire with reverential wonder combined 
with an element oflatenl fear. 

1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty vi. 29 The wide ocean awes 
us with its vast contents. 1872 Jenkinson Fug. Lakes 
205 The traveller is awed by the frowning mass of Great End. 

f 4 . To reverence. Ohs. rare. 

1632 Bp. M. Smyth Semi. 166 So they deserue to he vsed 
that .. will not reuerence and awe the King. 

Awe, obs. adaptation of F. a out August. 

1580TCSSER Husb. (1878) 124 In June and in Awe swinge 
brakes <for a lawe . 

Awe, obs. form of Owe and Ought. 
Awearied (awD-rid),///. a. [f. A- pref. 11 + 
Wearied; cf. next.] Wearied, weary. 

1604 T. Wricht Passions Mind 1. vi. 24 The woolfc .. 
awearied with fighting .. runneth away. 1848 Miller First 
/mpr. xiii. (1857) 211 Listening, somewhat awearied, to 
scientific music. 

Aweary (awl»’ri), prcJ. a. [f. A- pref. ti + 
Weary; cf. ahungry , also such pairs as live, 
alive.'] Tired, weary. Const, of. 

1552 Latimer Semi. Lords Prayer < 1344' 362 Such as be 
aweary of this world. 1605 Shaks. Macb. x. v. 49, I ginne 
to be a-weary of the Sun. 1653 Baxter Saints' K. 11. (1662) 
181 Pref., When wc have disputed and contended ourselves 
aweary. 1830 Tennyson Mariana, I am aweary, aweary, 

I would that 1 were dead. 

A-weather (a\vc*?tei), adv. and prep. Naut. 
[f. A prep A + Weather.] 

A. adv. Towards the weather or windward 
side, in the direction from which the wind blows ; 
esp. in heim a-weather (see quot. 1867); opposed 
to a tec. B. prep., short for a-weather of. 

1599 Hakluyt Yoy. II. n. 47 And kvepe a weather our places 
of iraffique. 1630 J. Taylor 1 Water P.) lYks. tit. 38/2 
Hauing much adoe to get out aweather of him. x666 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 31/4 The Conquerors., helmed a weather, and 
stood for the .Southward Cape. 176a 9 Falconer Shi/nor. 
it. 171 Bear up the helm a-weather ! Rodmond cries : Swift 
at the word tne helm a-weather flies. 1867 Smvth Sailor's 
Word-bk., A-weather. the position of the helm when its 
tiller is moved tu the windward side of the ship. 

+ Awe-banrl. Obs. Alsoawband. [f. Awe sb} 
(in sense of Norse agi ‘discipline, constraint’) ** 
Band.] A curb, check, restraint; 'a band for 
tying black cattle to the stake . . used to keep in 
order the more unruly animals’ (Jamieson). 

1536 B ELLEN dene Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 293 The said castcl 
suld be ane awband aganis thame. t 1565 R. Lindsay Chron. 
Scot. 11728) 182 To keep him still as an awe-band above ihe 
Governor’s head. 1653 Baxter Peace Con sc. 159 Fears of 
the wrath of God .. are .. the awe-band of your soul. 

t Awe-bound,///- a. Obs. or dial. [f. Awe sbA 
+ Bound ; cf. prec. sb.] Bound by awe or re¬ 
straint of authority ; submissive, obedient. 

1631 MS. Eccl. Proc. Durh., He was awebound to his 
wife. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss, s. v., They were awe- 
bun nowthcr wi* God nor man. 

+ Awe*CCh.e, V. Obs. Forms : 1-3 aweccan, 
3-4 awecche. Pa. t. 1-3 awehte, aweahte, 
awahte, 3 aweihte, aweightte. Pa. pple. 1-3 
aweht. [OE. awtce{e)an, cogn. with OS. awfk- 
jan , OHG. anvcchhan,-wehkan, irwccchcn,-weken, 
MHG. erweeken , Goth, ns'wakjan ; f. A -pref. I 
up + w£cc(e)an, Goth, wakjan, causal dcriv. of 
wakan to wake: see Wecche. The modem spelling 
would have been aweteh.] 

1 . trans. To arouse out of sleep (or swoon). 
ciooa Ags. Gosp. Mark iv. 38 He wars .. slapende, & hi 

awehton hine. 1x60 Hatton G., Awchten. xaos Lay. 812 
Heo heom aweihten CX300 R. Alis. 5858 The Kyng .. 
hastilich hymself aweightte. c X300 Fox 4 Wolf 266 in Ret. 
Ant. II. 277 O frere .. ofhere slep hem shulde aweeche. 

2 , transf. andyfjf. To awaken into life or activity, 
rxooo Ags. Gosp . Luke iiL 8 He mm?; of J>ysum stanum 

abrahames beam aweccan. [So Hatton G.) 1205 Lay. 

20285 pe wind com .. and pat fur awehte. cimo Sawles 
Warde in Cott. Horn. 267 pvs ah mon .. wiS [mlliche bohtes 
awecchen his heorte. C1220 Leg. St. Rath. 1042 He..wiS 
his word awahte pe liflese liches to lif. 

Awed (§d), ppt. a. [f. Awe v. +-ed.] 

1 . Influenced by dread or reverence ; awe-struck. 
1642 Rogers Naaman 40 They feele an awed and feare- 
full heart. 1824 Miss Mjtfohd I’il/age Ser. t. 80 Who, 
after a moment’s awed pause, had resumed their gambols. 
+ 2 . Dreaded, reverenced ; cf. Awe v. 4. Obs. 
1652 Bp. Hall Invis. World lit. § 3 Samson.. that awed 
champion. 

fAwe’de, V. Obs. Forms: 1-4 awede, (5 
awyede). Pa. /. .1-4 awedde. Pa. pple. 1-4 
awed, (5 aweyde). [OE. avutdan, f. A- pref. 1 + 


wi'dan (see Wede), f. wbd mad.] intr. To be¬ 
come mad, furious, or frantic ; to lose one’s senses. 

<•88$ K. iELFRED Oros. v. x. § 2 Aweddon pa nietenu and 
pa hundas. 1250 Lay. 4438 Of wilte hii weren awed [r». r. 
amadde]. 1297 R. Glouc. 162 He was so son and so wrop, 
pat he ney awedde. c 1350 Will. Palerne 1750 Wept as sche 
wold awede. 1460 Lybeans Disc. 395 As men that wold 
awyede They made greet dcray. 

Awedness (§‘dnes). ? Obs. rare. [f. Awed 
+ -ness.] The state of being awed ; dread, awe. 
1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Co/nuiw. 153 To..induce sub- 
missiue awednes, they hold hard hands ouer the cominaltic. 

A-week (awf*k), advb.phr. [A 8 b + 

Week ; cf. a-day.] In every week ; weekly. 

1547 Boohde Brn>. Health § 133 Ones a weke anoynt the 
face. 1704 Cibber Careless Hnsb. ti. i, I us’d to dine there 
once a-week. 1841 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) VI. 
163 The poor, the men of nine shillings a-week or less. 

Aweel awTl), eonj. adv. Sc. [weakened f. ah 
well! cf. Y. eh bien.] Well then ; well 1 
c t8oo J. Brown in Ramsay Remin . (ed. 18) 18 Aweel, 1 
have fund yea bed. 1822 Scott Sigcl iii. (1878) 58 ‘ Aweel, 
aweel, Laurie,’ said I, * it may be as you say.' 

Aweful, obs. form of Awful. 

Awe;, awei(e, awei 3 , obs. forms of Away. 
t Awei'gh, v. sir . Obs. For forms see Weigh v . 
[OE awegan, f. A- prej \ + wegan to Weigh. 
Cf. OlIG. arwegan, MUG. cnoegen.] 

1 . To lift up, support; to bear, bear away. 

a xooo C.rdnion's Ex. (Grein) 21 Sibbe .. 3 a ir wonsilge 
awe^en babbap. r 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 181 De fet up 
awei5e3 [pe worn be J. 

2 . To weigh, weigh out. 

c xooo AClfric Gen. xxiii. t6 Abraham pa awcah fcower 
hund scillinga seolfres. CX17S Cott. Horn. 233 pe dunan pu 
awifthst.. mid pina hand. 

A-weigh (aw<"•[•), advb.phr. A r aut. [A prep} 
+ Weigii.J Of an anchor: Just raised perpen¬ 
dicularly from the ground \*=-a-pcak, a-trip. i^Said 
loosely also of the vessel or its crew.) 

1627 [see Away 2I. 1670 Dkyokn Tempest t. i, Trine. Is 

the Anchor a Peek? Steph. Isa weigh ! is a weigh. 1751 
Smollett Per. P. <1779' lb lxvii. 230 lie'll as soon heave up 
the peak of TenerifT, as bring his anchor aweigh. 1834 M. 
Scott Cruise Midge (1859' 3 2 ° * We are a-weigh,‘ sung out 
the skipper. 

Aweing, awely : see Awing, Awly. 
t AweTd, awild, v. weak. Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 
+ OK .wtfdan, weak deriv. of 7 veal dan (see A- 
wald ; or for OK. gcwtfdan, cogn. with MHG. 
gcivatten, gerwalden.) 

1. trans. To rule with power, conlrol, subdue; 
to wield, manage. 

[<•885 K. Alfred Gregory's Past. xvii. xi8 He hit 3 onne 
ne nuese: to his willan zeweldan ( Halt . jewealdan). c xooo 
/Klfric Gen. i. 28 Gefilfa 3 pa eor 3 an& ^ewildaft hig.) c 1x75 
Lamb. Horn. 81 He ne mei his flesc awelden. 120$ Lav. 
4083 pa he mihte beren wepnen, & his hors wel awilden [1250 
mune3i]. Ibid. 12084 Al weoren pa wimmen awald [1250 a- 
wildl to pan de 3 e. 1387 Trevisa Higdeu \ 1865) 1 . 253 ;if 
wordes faillep, ^iftes sural hym awelde. 

2 . intr. with inf. To have power, be able. 

1387 Trevisa lligden Rolls Ser. V. 259 pey pat were lefte 
on lyue my^te unnepe awelde [vix suj/ucrent] forio burye 
hem pat were dede. 

Aweless, awless (9'Ks), a. Forms : a. 1 
cseldas, 3 ejjelees, eeielese. fi. 4 ajlez, 6 aweles, 
6-7 awlesse, awelesse, 7-9 awless, awelesa. 
[f. Awe sb} + - less, continuing the sense of OE. 
tgetias: see Awe sb}] 

1 . Without dread; fearless,undaunted, unappalled. 

a. c 88s K. >Ei.fred Gregorys Past, xxxvi. 246 F^eldas- 

licor [adv.\ X20S Lay. 10410 Bruttes .. weoren arielese. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Rut. 2334 How pat dojty dredlcs .. 
stondes Armed ful a^lez. 1595 Shaks. John 1. l 266 Against 
whose fury.. The awlesse Lion could not wage the fight. 
x8$a D. Moir Cast. Time v. Wks. II. 392 While the keen 
knife the aweless Patriarch keeps Unsheathed. 1880 Swin¬ 
burne Stud. Song 38 The awless lord of kings. 

2 . Without awe; irreverent, presumptuous, rude, 
a. c X200 Ormin 6x90 Sitf patt 3 ho iss ga:tela:s & e33clies. 
P. 1571 Norton & Sack x.Gorboducx. 1.(184^) 153 Careles 

of countrey, and aweles of God. *656 Trapp Comm. Matt. 
xi. 29 Christians must not be yokeless, aweless, masterless. 
a 1700 Dhyuen (J.) With awless insolence, a 1849 Mancan 
Poems (1859)45 Where lawless force is awless master. 


f 3 . That inspires no awe. Obs. 

X594 Shaks. Rich. HI. it. iv. 52 Insulting Tiranny be- 
ginnes to lutt Vpon the innocent and awelesse Throne. 1614 
T. Aoams Pract. Wks. (1861) I. 23X It is a lawless school 
where there is an awless monitor. 

Awelessness (§*lesnes). [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being aweless ; irreverence. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. Ii, Despised his goodnesse, 
yea., turned it into an occasion of greater awelcsnesse. 
1881 Shairp Aspects Poetry viii. 234 A profane audacity, an 
utter awelessness. 

t AweT3ien, v. Obs. rare. [f. A- pref 1 +OE. 
welgian, weligian to enrich, f. welig rich ; or for 
OF. gewelgian.] To enrich. 

[e xooo TElfric Gen. xiv. 23 Ic sewelesode Abram.] 1205 
Lay. 227x8 Nan swa wra:cene Brut bait he nes awailjed. 

t Awe*m, v. Obs. [f. A - pref. 1 + OK. 7 vynman 
to corrupt, spoil (seeWKM); or for OK. uwynman}] 
To corrupt, defile; to disgrace, dishonour; to 
imj>air, injure, spoil. 

[<• xooo - Gosp. Luke xiu 33 Ne mo 35 e ne gewemo.. 
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cii’jSLamh. flow. 83 >ef ho awemmed were of hire meiden- 
had. 1205 Lay. 21290 Heo b°hten .. weorien heom mid 
wepnen, & Arftur aw*mmcn. 1*50 Ibid. 30165 pe wilde 
crane .. w ane his fliht his a-wemmid. 

Awen, obs. form of Own. 

Awenand, Sc. variant of Avenant. 
t Awe’nd, v. Obs . [OE. awyidan ( = OHG. 

irwendan , Ger. erwenden, Goth, uswandjati), f. A- 
pref. 1 + wyidan to turn: see Wend. Also for 
OE. onwytdan: see A- pref 2.] 

1 . brans. To turn, turn away. 

Beowulf 384 Ne mihtc snotor hade 5 wean onwendan. 
<1000 Ags. Ps. Ixxiv. 11 For hwan awendest Jm wuldrcs 
ansyne? t 1175 Lamb. Horn. 109 pc aide mon nule his mod 
to gode awendan. 

b. fig. 1 o change. Also reft. 

e xooo /Elfric Gen. xix. 26 Lothcs wif.. wearS sona awende 
to anum sealtstane. /1175 Lamb. Horn. 219 Hi alle wurSon 
awende of pan fdjrc hiwe. 220 He awenefe water to uine. 
81 pe king of heuene .. aueneae him in to his iscefte. 

2 . intr. To turn or go away, to depart. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. Ixxviii. 57 Hi awendan aweg. C1175 Cott. 
Ifom. 225 Were swiihc manege on yfele awende. c 1305 St. 
Kcnchu in E. E. P. (1862) 56 Vyf myle wei hi were awend. 
b. fig. To turn or change to. 

T1175 Cott. Horn. 223 pu eart of eorfte genuine, and pu 
awenst to eorSc. pu icart dust and pu a wens t to tluste. 

t Awe*ne, V- Obs. rare [f. A- pref. I + 
OK. wenan ro Ween ; or for OK. gewenan to 
think.] To think; to suppose, deem. 

[c 1000 Ags. Ps. Ixiii. 6 Ic. .on icr*mcrgen on Se eae gewene.] 
a 1300 Judas in Rcl. Ant. I. T44 The Jewes .. awenden he 
were wode. 

Awene: see A prep. 1 and Wknk sb. 

Awer, variant of Osvheue adv.Obs. everywhere. 
Awer^e, awerie, var. Awaiukz’. Obs. t o curse. 
Awermod, var. Overmod, Obs ., haughtiness. 
Awerte, -ty, Sc. var. Averty a. Obs. prudent. 
Awesome, awsome (g swm), a. [f. Awe sb. 
+ -SOMF.. (Chiefly Scotch.)] 

1 . Full of awe, profoundly reverential. 

1598 R. Bernard Terence Adelphi v. iii. Wise andwtttic, 
in due place awsome, louing one the other. 1815 Scott 
City M. xi, * He did gie an awesome glance up at the au!d 
castle.* 1880 Daily Tel. 2 Dec, That 1 Berserker rage ' .. 
of which the Scandinavian chroniclers tell us in terms of 
awesome admiration. 

2. Inspiring awe ; appalling, dreadful, weird. 

1671 Rutherford Lett. 1. cciii. (Jam.) A sight of his cross 

is more awsome than the weight of it. 1816 Scott A nth/. 
xxvi.‘ 11 's awsome to hear your gudeinither break out in that 
gait.* 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 .1. 256 Together did the 
awesome sisters cry. 

Awesomely, adv. [f. prec.+ -by-.] In an 
awesome manner, with awe or profound reverence. 

1884 Browning in Shahs. Shtnv-Bk. 1 We voice the other 
name [Shakspere'sl Awesomely, lovingly. 

Awesomeness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being awesome ; weirdness. 

1874 Temple Bar XLI. 237 The corpse with nothing of 
the awesomencss of death about it. 1876 Mrs. Whitney 
Sights <V Ins. II. xxxii. 609 It was so dark .. We just sat 
there and felt each other's thoughts in the awesomencss. 

t Awe*st, v. Obs. J’a. t. and pple. awest(e. 
[OK. aweslan, f. A- pref 1 + wcslan to Waste ; 
cf. OS. awdstian , 011 G. arwi/ostan, M 1 IG. envil¬ 
est en] traits . To lay waste, to devastate. 

C885 K. /Elfr KoOros. 1. .\. § 1 Hi.. ealle Egypta a weston. 
/1175 Lamb. Horn. 13 Loud heo eou awesteO. 1205 Lav. 
2149 He liefde moni loud a-west. 

A-west (awest), advb. phr. [A prep. 1 + West ; 
cf. a-southi] In the west; westward. 

1809 J. Barlow Coluntb. 1. 670 The tired sun scarce finds 
their bounds awest. a 1849 AIangxn Spectre Car. Poems 
(1859' z66 The moon is waning far a*west. 

Awe-stricken (^struk’n), ppl. a. - Awe¬ 
struck. (Cf. panic-stricken, terror-stricken, etc.) 

1853 Grote Greece 11. Ixxxv. XI. 210 Approaching him 
with awe-stricken reverence. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 

I . 363 Mab looked rather awe-stricken, as if this., were 
something preternatural. 

Awe-strike (J’iStrahk), v. [f. next by analysis.] 
To strike with awe. Hence A we-striking///, a. 

183a Athenaeum No. 253. 568 An image such as he might 
well have awe-struck an idolatrous crowd. 1845 Kinglake 
Eothen xxix. 418 Preparations .. fey giving us an awe- 
striking reception. 1850 De Quincev in Page Life < 18771 

II. xvii. 71 To shock, to startle and awe-strike. 1861 
Thackeray Level iv, With that air she had often awe¬ 
stricken good, simple Mr. Bonnington. 

Awe-struck (5|Stn*k\ ppl. a. [f. Awe sb. + 
struck , pa. pple. of Strike vi\ Struck with, or 
overwhelmed by, awe, terror, reverential fear, or 
profound admiration tinged with latent fear. 

1634 Milton Comus 301 ,1 was awe-struck, And as 1 past, 1 
worshipped. 1791 Cowper Iliad 1. 417 In presence of the 
royal Chief awe-struck. 1846 Trench lints. Led. Ser. 11. 
iii. 180 That exclamation of the awe-struck heathen cen¬ 
turion. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, ii. 28 Its majesty 
increasing as I gazed, until at last it.. completely absorbed 
each awestruck serse. 

Aweue, variant of Avricw v. Obs. 

Awey(e, Aweyte, obs. ff. Away, Await. 
Awful (£ful), a. Forms: a. 1 esefull, 3 ciful(l, 
eifful. 3. ahefull, 4 aghful(l, 6 aufull, 7 awe- 
full, 7-8 awfull, 7-9 aweful, 5-awful, [f. Awe 
sb. 1 4 - -ful, continuing the sense of OK. egc/uil : sec 


Awk sb} Occas. compared aufidler, -est. With 
sense 4, cf. the sense-history of Gr. SeiFor awful.] 

I. objectively'. Awe-inspiring. 

1 . Causing dread ; terrible, dreadful, appalling. 
a. ^885 K. /Ei. fred Boeth. xviii. § 2 Romane nama .. \va:s 

.. maneguni folce swi^e cRefuIl. c 12*0 Leg. St. Kath. 39 
purh fearlac of ciful Creates. 

p. c 1230 II ohunge in Cott. Horn. 271 To fihtc a^aincs alle 
be ahefulle deuiles. c 1425 Wvnioun Cron. vm. xxix. 90 
And swore meny ane awful athe. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 
Epit. (1612) 360 They reared thence vnio the Saxons such 
awefull armies. 1722 1 >e Foe Plague 64 The other scene 
was awful and full of terror. 1858 Hawthorne Er. «y It. 
Jrnts. I. 85 'loo evidently looking his awful lest. 1876 
Green Short Hist, viii. § 9 A series of awful massacres. 

2 . Worthy of, or commanding, profound respect 
or reverential fear. 

a. c 1000 .Elfric Dent. x. 17 God .. mihtis & egefull. 

( 3 . a 1300 Cursor .1/. 7869 Dauid he was an aghful man, 
Ful. right wish lie rcgiui ban- C1425 NVystoun Cron . vi. 
xviii. 50 He wes in justice right lauchful And til hys legis 
all awful. 1593 Siiaks. 2 Hen. 1 7 , v. i. 98 An awefull 
Princely Scepter, a 1656 Bp. Ham. Rem. Whs. (1660) 11 
I’reaching .. in the most awful Auditory of the University. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 169 *9 Cato’s character .. is rather 
awful than amiable. 187* Macduff Mem. Pa tut as xix. 264 
His truth. His awful holiness. 

3 . Solemnly impressive ; sublimely majestic. 

1660 Stanley’ Hist. Philos. (17011179't Dwell awful Silence 

on the shady Hills. 1706 Addison Rosamond ill. i. Domes 
in awful pomp arising. 1853 Maurice Proph. «y Kings iii. 

39 How awful to feel himself there.. :m atom amidst the 
infinity of nature! 

4 . slang. Frightful, very ugly, monstrous ; and 
hence ns a mere intensive deriving its sense from 
the context -- Exceedingly bad gteal, long, etc. 

a 1834 Lamb Gent. Giantess Mise. Wks. 11871 > 363 She is 
indeed, :ls the Americans would express it, something 
awful. 1845 Ford Haudbk. Spain i. 28 To what an awful 
extent the Spanish peasant .. will consume garlic. 1870 
Miss Bkiiximan R. Lynne II. x. 212 He writes an awful | 
scrawl. 1873 Miss Broughton .V<ri«y 1 . 20 What an awful 
duffer I am ! Mod. What an awful lime you’ve been ! 

ir. subjectively : b illed with awe. 
f 5 . Terror-stricken : timid, timorous, afraid, (bs. 
c 1590 Marlowe I-aust. ix. 37 Monarch of hell under whose 
black survey Great potentates do kneel with awful fear. 
1681 M anton Scrm.Ps. xix. 74 Wks. 1872 VI 1 . 280 t areful 
to please Gad, and awe-ful to offend him. a 1748 W\lts 
(J. A weak and awful reverence for antiquity. 

0 . Profoundly respectful or reverential. 

1593 Siiaks. Rich. It , Hi. iii. 76 How- dare thy ioynts forget 
To pay ihcir awfull dmie to our presence 4 ? 1607 I’opsh.i. 
Serpents 641 The whole swarm and company is kept in 
awful order. 1641 Stock On Mata chi 1865' 56 An awful 
child will hardly be drawn .. to do aught that his father 
hath, .forbidden him. 1781 Gibbon Ax/. \ /•'. 1 II. 1 . 129 At 
an awful distance they cast away their garments. 1846 
Kebi.K Lyra Inuoc. U873) 2 Towards the Last our awful 
greetings Are wafted. 1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbre xii. 

74 Gibbie sat calm, awe-ful.. while the storm roared. 

III. Comb. ; adverbially, as in awjitl-glcaming\ 
•looking, or in parasynthetic deriv., as avful-cycd. 

16 47 II. More Song Soul Notes 147/2 Manly, .and awfull- 
eyed Fortitude. 1870 Brvani 11 outer I. 1. 12 The awful- 
gleaming eye. 

Awfully [</fuli\ adv. [f. prec. + -i.y - ; cf. OK. 
tgesfullfcl] In an awful manner. 

I. objectively : With communication of awe. 

1 . So as to cause terror : terribly, dreadfully. 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 321 Than lukit he awfully lliame 
tu- 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 51 Riehart.. aufiiUic 
sync enterit in the toun, With greit distructioun baith in 
fyre and bJude. 1687 Dkyden Hind <V /’. 1. 304 The Lyon 
awfully forbids the prey. <11839 Praf.d Red I'isherm ., 
Awfully were his features wrought By some dark dream. 

2 . So as to command reverence, or impress llie 
imagination ; sublimely, majestically. 

<11300 E. E.Psaltercx xxix. 14 M ikied erlou aghfulli. 1727 
Thomson Summer 187 Who. Light himself!, .dwellsawfully 
retired From mortal eye. 1858 H awtiioxks Er. 4- 1 1. Jrnts. 

1 . 198 However awfully holy the subject. 

3 . slang, as simple intensive: Very, exceedingly, 
extremely. [Cf. Gr. Sevens awfully, exceedingly.] 

[1830 Gf.n. P. Thompson E.rerc. 11842) I. 238 He will have 
made an awfully bad choice if he comes to be sentenced to 
be hanged.{ 1859 Lang Wand. India 154 In the way of 
money-making .. he is awfully clever. 1878 Black Green 
Past. ii. 15 You ‘11 be awfully glad to get rid of me. Mod. It 
was awfully jolly! 

II. subjectively : With a feeling of awe; with 
fear, timidly; with reverential fear,reverently, arch. 

1583 Goloing Calvin on Dent. viii. 43 To walke so much 
the more awefully when God hath shewed, himsclfe so 
bountiful. 1665 Dkyden To Duchess of J 'ork 18 The waves in 
ranks were cast, As awfully as when God’s people pabs'd. 1725 
]’oi*E Odyss. xxiv. 126 And tim’rous pass’d, and awfully 
withdrew. 1790 Burke /*>. Ra\ 138 Awefully impressed 
with an idea that they act in trust. (1820 Keats Isabel vi, 
His heart beat awfully against his side.] 

Awfulness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1 . The quality of inspiring with awe; tcrrible- 
ness, dread fulness ; impressive solemnity. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxlv. 6 Might of bi n< -‘ aghfulnesscs sal 
pai sai. 1651 Baxter Inf Bupt. 131 Where will be the 
solemn engagement and awfulness of Baptism? .1738 S. 
Hayward Ser/u. xvi. 479 The awfulness of falling into the 
hands of an angry God. 1870 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. 
(1879) I. 104 The cold awfulness of an American judge. 

2 . The state of being full of awe ; profound reve¬ 
rence, awe. arch, or Obs. 


<21617 Hieron ICks. 1634 II. 436 An outward submissive. 
nes.se without an inward awfulncssc were but hypocrisie. 
1703 Maundrei.i. Jourrr. Jems. (1721) 30 Tender’d to all 
tnc Guests .. with the greatest care, and nwfulnevs imagin¬ 
able. 1712 Addison Spect. No. 415 r6 Every thing that L 
Mnjcstick imprintsan Awfulness and Reverence on the Mind. 
Awfyn, obs. var. Alfin, bishop in chess. 
Awgor, -ure, obs. forms of Auokr. 
t Awha’pe, v. Obs. 3 6 ; exc. in Spenser only 
in pa. pple. awaped, awapped, awhaped. 
[Etymol. uncertain ; nothing similar recorded in 
OK.; but cf. Goth . afhwapjan to choke, which 
would be in OK. *ofinv$ppan. See What.] To 
amaze, stupefy with fear, confound utterly. 

c 1300 A'. Alls. 899 Alisaundrc was >ore awaped. That he 
was so ascaped. 1:1385 Chaucer L. G. II \ 814 Hire wympil 
let sche falle And tok non lied, so sore schc was a-wapid 
[r 1 . r. a-whaped, aquapedj. 1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy t. i, 
Alone, awhaped, and a mate. 1391 Spenser M. Hubbcrd 
72 Deeply doo your sad words my wits awhape. 

t A-wh.ee ls, advb. phr. Obs. [A p/rp. ] + 
Whkklcs.] On wheels. 

1617 B. Jonson Masques, l T is. Delight Wks. ('1838^ 605 Ami 
will i hey not cry then, the world runs a wheels? 

+ Awhe*ne, v- Obs. [OK. aInaenan ; cf. OH CL 
Inwnjan, hivennen. to shake.] To vex, trouble. 

«' 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 116 Gyf hwylc cyld ahwamed sy. 
<11250? At Sight.\ 562 The lavedics. .wel soieineahweneth. 
Awhei\0,11 orth. f. Owf 1 t.KK adv. Obs. every vvhere, 
t Awh.e'rf, v. Obs. I’a. t. 1 ahwearf, //. 
-urfon, 3 awharf. [OK. ahivcorfm, f. A - pref 1 
-t *inveorfan to turn: see Wiiahf. In OK. also 
trans.] ]'o turn away, turn round. 

a 1000 C.rdmotis Gen. (Jrcin) 25 Hie of sih-hifan Ciodes 
ahwurfon. c 1340 Ga-.o.Gr.Knt. 2220 He ru>i:hedon |>at ruvde 
rapely a broue, and wyih qttettyng awharf er he wulde ly31. 
A-whe*t, advb. phr. [A prep 1 + Whkt. } )n im¬ 
perfect analogy.)] In act of whetting. 

1866 Conington . /;«<•/</vitr. 283 Snakes, with fangs a-whet. 

AwJiether, aqueper, weakened Jorm of 
THoroii-wnETHER, nevertheless. 

Awhile tahwoi l , advb. phr. ; also awhyle, 6 
a-wyls. [Strictly two words, OK. tine hud/e (for) 
a while, a space of time : usually written in comb, 
since 13th c.] { For’*' a short time, (for' a little. 

a 1000 Bcoum/f 35-.*ii Nil is bnws ina'XMes bla;<l ane hw»le. 
a 1250 Owl -y Sight. 199 pe ule one lnvile hi bibohte, a 1300 
t'ursor M. 101^5 l.eue 30ure wantoUUship awhile. 1538 
NrAKKEV England it. iii. 203 Aftur they hauchyn brought up 
in lernyng A-wyle. 1725 I>l Foe / 'ey round U'rrtd 1840' 
104 Sailing awhile to the Southward. 1810 Scott Lady oj 
1. xx, Awhile she paused, no answer came. 

" Improperly written together, when there is no 
unification of sense, and while is purely a sb. 

1489 C.\xi on l ayies of A. 1. xxiii. 72 L was doon hut 
awhyle agouti. 1872 N eats Growth Comm. 102 For awhile 
the facilities .. enabled the Venetians, etc. 1882 Ouid\ 
Bin/bi 44 After awhile they seemed to pacify each other. 

t A-wkiles, a wiles, advb. phr. Obs. [f. A- 
pref 11 ^or A prep. ] ) + Whh.es.] At times. 

1546 Supplh. Poor Commons 68 A wiles; we think they 
haue red the story of a ccrlcn man. 

A-whir (ahwo*i , advb.phr. [A prep A + W11 iu.] 
In a whir, whirring. 

1865 Holland Plain T. v. 183 All the spindles awhirr. 

A-whirl ahwa-jl), advb. phr. [A prep A + 
Whirl.] In a whirl, whirling. 

1883 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 233 NVith his wits a whirl. 
Awhit, written together for a whit in 16-1 7th c. 
1642 Rogers Saantan 871 It never troubles you awhit ! 
t Awi de, adv. Obs . [f. Wide, on assumed 

analogy to ajar , a high, etc.] Wide, widely. 

1609 Bible i Douayi I y s. xxxiv. 21 They opened their mouth 
awide uj>oi» me. 1642 II. Moke Song of Soul 11. ii. 1. xiv. 
She from her own self awide is led. 

Awiht, OK. and EE. form of Aught sb.- 
Awilci, variant of Aweld v. Obs. to control, 
t Awi ld-en, v. Obs. rare. [OK .awildian, f. 
A- pref. 1 +- *wildian, f. wilde W11.D n.] intr. To 
become wild or unruly. 

<■ 1230 Ancr. R. 176 Heo woldeelles awildcu [v.r. awilegen] 
o6er leien to wel of hire suluen. 

t AwiTeg-en, -ig-en, v. Obs. [Ferh. for an 

OK. *awiLilian, Ihrough *awil{d)gian (Sicvers); 
cf. the OX. verbs iu - ka (Vigf. p. xxiv. 1st conj.' 

I Thus prec.] a. intr. To become wild or unruly, 
b. trans. To make wild, dazzle (the eves). 

c 1230 Ancr, R. 136 pet fleschs bet awiligeS [r*. r. w ildes] so 
sonc hit etier uetteo. Ibid, 282 Hwit a\vilcge 5 be cien. 

tAwi’ll,^. Obs. rare~K [f. A- pref. 1 (orb) 
+ \Yi ll ru] To will. 

1399 Langu Rich. Rede less 111. 210 pat had awilled his wyll 
as wisdom him taughte. 

t A-will, advb. phr. Obs. [A prep}- + Vv ill sbl] 
At one’s will, to one’s pleasure or satisfaction. 
a 1250 Owlitf A f . 1720 pe wrenne .. fale manne song awille. 

t Awi'n, v. Obs. For forms see Wix v. [OK. 
awinnan, f. A- pref. 1 + win nan to Win ; cf. OHG. 
tnvinnan , MHG. envinneni] 

1 . intr. To labour. (Only in OE.) 

C950 Lindisf Gosp . John iv. 38 05 ero awunnon [Ags. G. 
swuneonj. 

2 . To overcome, conquer; to win, gain, obtain. 

<*1000 C,edit tons Dan. tGrein) 654 Susl wars awunnen. 
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1*50 Lay. 7209 pc )?ridden deal he awan of H v > c worl[d]e 
riche, a 1300 Floriz 4 Bl *05 pilke maide to awinne. 1340 
Aycnb. 85 pis Ihordsrip he .. na^t aycn ne mqte awynne. 

D. with subord. cl. and absol. 

1*50 Lay. 10876 Mid fihte he hadde awonne bat he was 
king of londc. a 1300 A\ Horn 1071 Ne mqte he awynne 
pat he come pcrinne. c 1320 SirTristr. 11. ixxxvi, Ay when 
thai might awirvne, Ther playd Vsoude and he. 

Awing, aweiug (§'iq\ vbL sb. [f. Awk v. + 
-iNul.] The action of inspiring with awe. 

1656 J. Chaloner isle 0/Man in D. King / ’ale Royal? iv. 
32 He might have had in his eye the awing of the Natives. 
1877 Morris Sigurd 11. <1880) 151 The Helm of Aweing, 
that the Fear of earth-folk bore. _ f 

Awing, aweing, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -ing'-.] 
Causing dread, reverential fear, or solemnity.. 

1631 J. Hayward F.romcna 188 This quecne bare in her 
countenance .. an awing majestie. *799 S. 1 urner Anglo- 
Sax. <18281 I. i. 24 The awing head of Memnon. 1881 .M. 
Lewis Two Pretty G. I. 187 There is something awing in 
looking down upon the great city. 

A-wing (awrg), advb. phr. [A prepj + ing.J 
On the wing ; fluttering. 

1823 J. Wilson Soot. Ambr. 1 . 293 Swallows coming awing 
frae God knows where. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 11 . 186 
The island s edges are a-wing With trees that over-branch— 
The sea with song-birds, _ 

A-winkfawi rjkb^/zA///^. [A/zy /. 1 + NN ink.] 


Winking. 

1883 E. Arnold hid. Idylls 59 By their side .. his feet upon 
the earth, And eyes a wink, stood Nala. 

Awiri^e, var. Awauik Obs. to curse. 

A wise, obs. Sc. f. Advice, Advise, Advi^y. 
t Awi’t. v. Obs. Ta. t. awiste. [f. A- pref. 1 
+ OE. 7 vi/an to perceive, know, ‘wit.’] trans. 
a. To perceive, know. b. To watch over, com* 
mand (a troop). 

c 1200 Moral Ode 15 in Lamb. Horn. *35 Elde me is bi-sto- 
len on ter ic hit a-wu>te \ritnes with myste : other MSS. 
wiste, iwLte). 1250 Lav. 27264 Kai awiste one jferde]. 

t Awk 9k ,a. {adv., sb.) Obs. ; als0 5-7 awke, 
6-7 auk.e, 7 awck. [prob. a. OX. afug, ofug, bfig 
Sw. afvig turned the wrong wav, back foremost, 
cogn. with 011 G. apuh , a pah, M 11 G. cbcc h, ebich 
mod.G. dial, dbich, OS. abich, aboh ; a deriv. of af 
away, identified by Kick with OSkr. apdk. apdftch 
* turned away.’ Old Northumbrian has *afuh in 
afujOlic* perverse/ in Prol. to Lindisf. Gospels; 
but the later use of the word was probably from 
OX. The phonetic change of afug to awk, is the 
same as in hafoc, hawk.'] A. adj. 

1 . Directed the other way or in the wrong direc¬ 
tion. back-handed, from the left hand. 

<-1440 Promf. Par:’. 18 Awke or wronge, sinister. 1530 
Palsgr. 196 Auke stroke, rotters. 1 SS 7 A '- Arthur CoplA 
v. .x, With an awke stroke gaue hym a grete woundc. 1634 
Malory's Arthur \. rj 7 . 

2 . Untoward, froward, perverse, in nature or dis¬ 


position. 

C 1440 Promt. Pan'. 18 Awke or angry, contra tins, bilosus, 
tenrrsns. 1567 Mam. hi Or. Forest 25 A preposterous 
mancr in judging, and an awke wit. 1587 Golding / c 
Mor nay xix. (1617' 331 The awk opinions of the btoicks. 
1642 Rogers Xaaman 836 Our natures more crooked, in¬ 
constant, awk, 3nd perverse. 1655 Guknall Chr.in Arm. 
u. 533 The soul, awke and listlesse enough totally duty. 

3 . Out-of-the-way, odd, strange, rare. 

c 1440 Morte Arth. 13 Off elders of aide tyme and of theire 
awkededys. 

4 . Untoward to deal with, awkward to use, clumsy. 

1593 G. Harvey A ew Lett., The roughest and awkest 

things are not so cumbersome. 1674 N. h airfax Bn Ik fif 
Sclv. 152 Birds .. build tiests with such aa auk tool, their 
beak. 

B. adv. in phrases: 

1 . To ring awk : the wrong way, backward. 

1636 S. W.y*o Serrn. 11862* 91 When the bells ring awke, 

every man brings his bucket to the quenching of this fire. 
1647 Ward Simp. Cabler 38 The bells in all the steeples will 
ring awke. 1694 R. Lfstrange Fables ccci, Ringing as 
Awk as the Bells, to give notice of the Conflagration. 

2 . To sing awk ; in sinister or ill-omened wise. 
1600 Holland Livy vt. xli. 247 What if a bird sing auke 

or crowe crosse and contrarie [occinueritf 

C. sb. (so the neuter of the adj. in OHG ) Back- 
handedness, untoward ness, awkwardness. 

1644 Bulwer Chiron. 128 To fling words at his Auditors 
out of the Auke of utterance. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 6 * Sclv. 
108 What we have hitherto spoken, will seem to have less of 
auk in it. . . . . . 

i Awkly, a. Obs. [f. Awk rz. + -ly ‘: identical 
with the OE. avrt[/i]lic see Awk), but apparently 
formed afresh in 16th c.] Untoward, perverse. 

[cq$o Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. Prol. 3 Perversa, contentto 
{glossed» wiSirword vd flitta vel afvlic 5 eflit -l * 55 ^ Abp. 
Barker Ps. xxxvi. 2 So wilfull he goes in hysawkly deuyse. 

t Awkly, adv. Obs . [f. Awk a. + -LY -.] 

I. In the wrong direction, in backhanded or left- 
handed wise; hence, sinisterly, unluckily. 

c 1440 Promt • Parr. 18 Awkly or wrongly, si nisi re. 1564 
Golding Trogus Pomp. 18 They [the Egyptians] write their 
letters awkelie [i.e. from right to left! J S ^5 ~ Ovids Met. 
v. < 1 S 93 > 109 Bcguild as then by birds that aukly flew. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 148 Ignorant and untaught 
persons many times when fortune presenteth herselfe UDto 
them on the right hand, receive her awkly, turning to the 
left side. 1639 J. Clarke Pararmiol. 7 To doc any thing 
unluckily, awkley. 


2 . Perversely, untowardly. 

e 1440 Promph Parv. 18 Awkely, or wrawely, perverse, 
contrarie. 161* T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 9 Many seruants 
.. cast off all care of pleasing, aukly attempt and performc 
their husines.se as at a wrong end, or with a left hand. 

3. In ungainly fashion, clumsily, awkwardly. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astro!, iii. 120 His Phrase 

sowndes awkly in mine cares. 1662 Fuller Worthies 1. 150 
For one that undertaketh a thing awkely or ungeeniy, 
Cameius saltat. 

tAwkness. Obs. [f. Awk a. + -ness.] Wrong¬ 
ness, irrationality, perversity, uutowardness, awk¬ 
wardness, ineptitude. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xxxii. (1617) 558 The skiifull 
[man] can .. by his cunning ouercome the awknesse of his 
stuffe. 1615 Hif.ron Wks. I. 602 A reprobate awknes to all 
good. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xv. § 1 11660' 164/1 So 
much awknesse and unwillingncssc to come to God s foot. 
1668 SruRsroN Spir. Chymist Pref. 5 Awk ness to this bene¬ 
ficial employment. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Cf Sclv. 171 By 
shewing the aukness or great absurdity on the other side. 

Awkward (^kwaid), adv. and a. I* orms: 4 
awkeward, 4 -5 aykeward, owkeward^- 1 * awk* 
warde, 6 awkwar, ackward, acquart, auker- 
ward, 6-7 aukeward(e, 7 auker’d, awkerd, 7-8 
awkard, 8 aukard, 6-9 aukward, 6- awkward; 
9 dial, awkwart, ackart, etc. [f. Awk a. + -ward, 
i.e. ‘in an awk direction'; c i. forward, backward. 
Like other adverbs in • ward at length also used 
adjectively, cf. logo Jot~oard a a forward tnolton, a 
forward you III.] 

^ A. adv. In the wrong direction, in the wrong 
wav. a. Upside down; hindside foremost, b. In 
a backward direction, with a back stroke. C. 
Asquint, d. In some modern dialects = Await, 
q. v. Obs. or dial. 

1340 Hampoi.e Pr. Consc. 1541 Pc world pai all awkeward 
sett, c 1440 Morte Arth. 2247 The emperour thane egerly 
at Arthure he stryke*. Awkwarde on pe umbrere. <ri 47 ° 
Henry // ’allace 1. 407 With the swerd awkwart he him gawe 
Wndyr the hat. 1530 Palsgr. 691/2, 1 feare me some house 
he afvre .. for they ryngc auke warde. 1589 Nasmk Almond 
for P. 14 a, Kternitie, that knew how aukward lie shoulde 
looke to all honesty, consulted .. to make him squint-eied. 


B. adj. 

11 . Turned the wrong way, averted, back-handed; 
not straightforward, oblique. Obs. 

1513 Douglas .Ends iv. \ii. 2 Dido agreuit ay. .W ith ac- 
^uart luik gan towart him behnld. 1532 Play 22 W ho 
,0 hath not some aukerward way to help himself, hut foloweth 
liis nose .. always straight forward. 3866 ( rimbrld. Border 
Bal. 468 Till Graeme gae Bewick an ackward stroke. 

* 1 * 2 . Eroward, untoward, perverse, in conduct. 
(Passing into ‘cross-grained, cantankerous, dis¬ 
agreeable in behaviour,’ and so into 7 b.) Obs. 

1530 Palsgb. 305/2 Awkwarde, frowarde, tenters. 154 8 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, xxiii. 24 Blynde guydes 
..of an awkwarde religion doe streigne out a gnatte, and 
swalowe of a camcll. 1634 Preston A e:vCovt. 310 1 he heart 
. is awkward and froward and contentious. 1678 Butler 
lind. 111. iii. 619 But was implacable and aukcr’d I o all that 
Interlop’d and Hawkcr’d.. 1743 Fielding r ). H *ld\. V.D762) 
244,1 haue an aukward pride in my nature. 1755 y* Martin 
Mag. Arts <V Sc. 61 '1 hey had such aukward Notions of 
Things. , 

13 . Untoward, unfavourable, adverse to one s 

course, lit. and Obs. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 111 .1555/1 The ackward and 
frowning hap of siindrie woonhie gentlemen. 1590 Marlowe 
Ediv. 11 , iv. vi, With awkward winds and with sore tempests 
driven. 1593 Shars. 2 Hen. /V, 111. ii. 83 Twice by auk- 
ward winde from England* bankc Droue backc againCj 
1663 Flagellum or O. Cronnwlt (1672)21 Which aukward 
beginning .. sorted with a ver>* sorrv' Issue. t 

4 . Of things: Untoward or unfavourable for one s 
purpose ; ill-adapted for use ; clumsy in operation. 

1695 Woodw ard .Vat. Hist. Earth i.« 1723*60 The Methods 
they used of Agriculture .. were so aukward and tedious. 
1743 tr. / leister's Snrg. 452 Perform good Cures, though m 
an aukward manner. 1783 Potts Chirurg. II. 7 A multi- 
tude of awkward unmanageable instruments. 1857 Ruskin 
Pol. Econ. A rt 19 Awkward and unfortunate efforts .. at the 
development of a social system. . 

b. Of persons : Lacking dexterity or skill in per¬ 
forming their part; clumsy in action, bungling. 

1530 Palsgr. 305/a Awkwar leftehanded, gauche. 167r 
Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 270 They were as unexpert as 
their Souldiers aukward. 1727 Swift Gulliverwx. 11. 189, l 
have not seen a more clumsy, aukward, and unhandy people. 
1816 J. Gilchrist Philos. L'tym. 204 They consider lum as 
belonging to the awkward squad. 1866 G. M acdonald Aim. 
Q. Xeighb. xii. (1878)241 What a blundering awkward fellow 
I was to startle you as l did. 

5 , Ungraceful, ungainly in action or form ; un¬ 
couth : a. of things, action, speech, etc. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ff Cr. 1. iii. 149 With ridiculous and auk- 
ward action .. He Pageants vs. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 
299 F 2 That they may not team any of my aukward Tricks. 
1718 Port Iliad 1. 770 Vulcan w ith aukward grace his office 
plies. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. vii. 314 A variety of awkward 
gambols, 
b. of persons. 

1665 Pepys Diary 15 July, The most awkerd man T ever 
met with in my life. 1678 T. Rymer in Shaks. C. Praise 
366 Awkward and unsightly, as the monster in the Tempest. 
1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong. I. i, The son an aukward 
booby. 1840 Carlyle Heroes i. (1858) 199 Large awkward 
gianthood. 

0 . Of things: Embarrassing, inconvenient. 

1709 Swift Adv. FUlig. Wks. 1755 11 . 1. 108 If an awk. 


ward shame.. have not a greater share in this mistaken 
conduct, 1779 J. Moore Firtv Soc. Fr. II. 182 Both seem 
rather in an aukward situation. 1876 Freeman A orm. Lonq . 

IV. xvii. 58 The two Minsters of Winchester Old and New 
stood in awkward neighbourhood to each other. 

b. Of persons : Not at one's ease ; embarrassed. 

1713 Steele Englishm. No. 44- 288 » A am vcr Y aukward 
in the Endeavour. 1834 L Hunt Town iii. (18^8) 146 He 
was .. beginning to feel awkward with his Whig friends. 
1845 Disraeli Sybil 118631 *3 8 il ** civilization that makes 
us awkward ; for it gives us an uncertain position. 

7 . Of things: Not easy to deal with; requiring 
cautious action; euphemistic for ‘rather dangerous.’ 

i860 Tyndall Gtac. 1. § 16. 118 We let ourselves dow;i an 
awkward face of rock. 1872 Jf.nkinson Guide Eng Lakes 
(1879' 195 The ridge is rather awkward-looking. 1881 
Blackmore Christosoell x i, 'Be careful, if you plea-e, there 
is an awkward step here/ 

b. Of persons : Dangerous to meddle with. 

1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char.y\. 144 He is an ‘awk¬ 
ward customer ’ when his confidence is betrayed.. 

Aw kwardish, a.; also 7 oewardish. [f. 

prcc. + -ish.] Rather awkward. (Colloquial.) 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. IvL (1632) 185 He was so changed 
from himselfe, and become so oewaraish. i860 Punch 14 
July, We may be awkwardish at first. 

Awkwardly, adv. [f. as prec. + -LY 2 .] In 
an awkward manner. 


1 1 . Wrongly, perversely. Obs , 

C1400 Destr. Troy x. 4379 At attens all folke aykewardly 
worshippid Minerva, a maument. Ibid. xix. 8139 Sum fend 
.. j>at onsward the owkewardly. 

2 . Without dexterity in action ; with ill adapta¬ 
tion to a purpose; in a bungling or clumsy way; 
without ease of manner, inelegantly, ungracefully. 

1663 Cowley Verses Ess. < 1669' 85 Who stands not auk- 
wardly in his own light. 1697 Dryden Virg. fast. Pref., 
And handle their Sheep-Hook asawkardly, as they do their 
Oaten-Reed. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4064/6 Envy and Malice 
.. awkerdly acknowledge what they cannot deny. 1816 111 
Macready's Remiu. 1 .129The plainest and most awkwardly- 
made man. 1867 Freeman A ortn. Cong. 11876 1 . App. 780 
The mention of Godwine comes in very awkwardly. 

3 . Embarrassingly, inconveniently; dangerously. 

1674 Marvell Reh. Transp. 11. 359 Twould go very hard 

and aukwardly with you. 1812 I . Hunt in Examiner 28 
Sept. 610/x, 1 am aukwardly situated. 

Aw’kwardness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

f 1 . Untowardness, perversity. Obs. 

1674 X. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 189 And to pitch upon two 
or more best times, for a thing to begin in, is to pitch upon 
one of the worser kinds of awkwardness. 

2 . Lack of skill or dexterity ; clumsiness. 

a 1770 Miss Talbot Lett. etc. <iBo8) 21 With nil my awk¬ 
wardness of making speeches. 1848 Lyyton Harold tv. iv, 
Tostig laughed scornfully at Harold’s awkwardness. 

3 . Awkward manner or appearance; lack of ease 


ind grace ; inelegance. 

1704 Aodison Italy*. 1733'37 A kind of aukwardness in the 
Italians. 1767 Fordyce Sena. Vug. Worn. 1 . iii. 80 The 
iukwardne>s that is apt to adhere to young persons who are 
;onfined at home. 1815 Scott Guy M. iii, A voice whose 
larshncss corresponded with the awkwardness of his figure. 
4 . Awkward circumstance or feeling ; inconveni¬ 
ence, embarrassment, unpleasantness. 

1788 Pitt in G. Rose Diaries u86o) 1 . 85 The awkward¬ 
ness of having Sir Joseph Yorke the companion of his 
honours. 1837 J. H. Newman Par . Serrn . 1. xil 155 They 
feel the painfulness of rebuking another, and .. the awkward¬ 
ness of it. 1883 Black Skandon B. xxvu, [Her] pleasant 
humour .. dispersed these awkwardnesses. 

t Aw’ky, a. Obs. [f. Awk (perh. in its subst. 
use) + - Y.] Untoward, difficult, awkward. 

1655 Guns ALL Chr. in Ann. v. § 1 (1669) 32/1 It is so awky 
a business .. to recover the activity of grace once lost. 

Awl (§ 1 ). Forms: 1 eel, eal, awul, awel, 1-4 
al, 2 owul, 3 eawl, eaule, owel, ouel, el, 3~5 
oule, alle, 3-7 aule, 4 ele, 6 awle, 6-7 all, 8 aul, 
8- awl; also 5 nal, 6 nolle, 6-7 nail, 7 naul, 
nawl(e. [OE. ul, cognate with 01 IG. ala, MHG. 
ale, mod.CL aide , ON. air (cf. Skr. dr a). The 
length of the vowel in the old Germanic languages 
is uncertain ; and there is some doubt as to its 
being originally a Teutonic word. The OE. vari¬ 
ants awul, awel, etc. have not been accounted for. 
In 15-17th c. a mistaken division of an awl as 
a nawl g ave the form with initial «.] 

1 . A small tool, having a slender, cylindrical, ta¬ 
pering, sharp-pointed blade, with which holes may 
be pierced; a piercer, pricker, bodkin. 

C885 Laws of rE If red 11 (Bosw.) £urh|>yrlise his eare mid 
eale. t iooo /Elfric Lev. xxv. to pirli^e his eire mid ale. 
— Gloss. 316 Fascinula , awul. ci2*o Leg. St. hath. 2206 
Tuhea hire titles Dp of hire breoste .. wio ea w Jes of irne. 

1250 Owl*r Sight. 80 Thi bile is. .scharp and hoked, Kqt 
so an owel that is crokcd. 1382 Wyclif Ex. xxl 6 He shal 
thril his eer with an alle [1388 a nal, an al; Covebdale, 
botkin; Genev. awle; 1611 aule). r 1386 Chaucer Sompn. 
T. 22 With fleischhok or oules To ben yclawed. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 127/* It is harde to the to stryue ayenst 
the alle or prycke. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 144 The 
worm .. must be pulled out by some naul or Deedle. 17*7 
Swift Gulliver 11. vi. 145 To bore little boles with a fine 
awl. 1865 Lubbock Prek. Times xv. (1869) 537 Awls and 
sinews would in our hands be but poor substitutes for 
needles and thread. . . . , 

2 . esp. The tool of this description used by shoe¬ 
makers for piercing holes in leather. Cf, also 
Bradawl (used by carpenters). 
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c 1000 Colic*]. Mottasl. 30 fBosw.) H wan on scetS-wyrhtan 
«:l? <.*1*30 Ancr. R. 324 A sutare [pet haueS forloren] his 
el. 1340 Ay tub. 66 More boryindc panne zon teres eles. 
1S64 Beco?* Early Wks. Gen. Pref. <1843) 5 The shoemaker 
[giveth over] his nalle and thread. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 
331 Their horns be like a shoomakers Nall blade.^ 1601 
Shaks. Jut. C. 1. i. 25 Truly sir, all that 1 liue by, is with 
the Aule. 1853 Arab. A 'Is. 1 Ktldg.)639 Seated on his stool, 
with his awl in his hand, ready to begin work. 

b. Jig. and proverb, applied to the occupation of 
a shoemaker. Cf. lost. 

163a I’. Jonson in Promo's North. Lasse Introd. 9 The 
Comer kept him to his nail. 1826 Scott Woodst. viii. 205 
Doubt not that thou shalt be set beyond thine awl. 

e. To pack up one's awls: cf. All B r b. (It is 
possible that the phrase originated with this word, 
or in a pun on all and awl .) 

# 1674 Cotton I'oy. Irel. in. 10 ,1 then call to pay, And pack- 
ine my nawls, whipt to horse, and away. 

3 . transf A sharp spine, or boring organ. 

1340 Ayvttb. 66 pe pornhog pet ys al ywryte myd prikyinde 
eles. 180a Paley Sat. Theol. xix. § 1 The awl or borer, 
fixed at the tails of various species of flies. 

t 4 . ? A dagger. Obs. 

J197 R. Glolc. 48 per} out y mengd with swerdes and with 
mace, Myd axe and mid aules. 1387 Trevisa Higiien Rolls 
IV. 209 l-slawe with alles | cagulis] of comune . .brawlers. 

6 Comb, awl-bird, provincial name of the Green 
Woodpecker (Pints viridis) ; awl-shaped a., sub¬ 
ulate ; awl-wort, a plant (Subuhtria aquatic a) 
so named from its leaves. 

180a G. Montagu Orni/h. Diet. (1833*385 Awl Bird. 1761 
Ellis in Phil. Trans. LU. 664 The female has a remark¬ 
able .. aw l shaped papilla. 1880 Gray Pot. Text-bk. 398 
Awl-shaged, narrow, terete or somewhat so, and attenuate 
from a broader base to a slender or rigid point. 1797 M illf.r 
Card. Diet. s.v. Sub u/aria, Awl-wort. 

+ Awla*ted, fa.pple. Obs. rare Jf. A- pref. 1 
(or 6} + OE. zvhetian, impers. vie udtrlab * it dis¬ 
gusts me*: see Wlate.] Disgusted. 

i»97 R. Glolc. 485 The king was somdel awlaled .. That 
fram so vnelene thinges eni mete him com. 

Awlbe, Awle, obs. forms of Alb, Hall. 
tAwle*nch., V. Obs. [f. A- pref. 1 + OE. 
wlyican (see Wi.knch) ; or for OE. gezcd^ncan, 
*= OLG. giwlcnkianl] To make splendid, adorn. 
l<r 1000 in Thorpe Charters 129 (Bosw.Klewlenced mid sum 
dable Mercna rices. 1 <*1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 He awlencS 
hisdaie mid clones more pan him suluen. 

Awless, variant of Awklkss. 
tAwly, a. Obs. Only in the early forms: 
3 eilich, 4 aghlich. [f. Awe sbA: see -lyL the 
earlier eilich OE. *ncllc, cogn. w. OHG. egilih , 
MllG. egelich. Cf. OE. %esllc, EE. eisllch.] Aw¬ 
ful, dreadful, terrible. 

1 1100 Trin, Coll. llom. 5 Pat o 3 er tocume of ure louerd .. 
6 domes dai. is swiSe eilienc. **1340 Gaw. CfGr. Knt. 136 
An aghlich mayster. 

t Awly, culv. Obs. Only in the early forms; 
3 a?eliche, 4 a3ly. [f. prec.: see -ly'-\] Awfully, 
terribly, dreadfully. 

<-1230 Ancr. R. 56 Nu cumeS for$^ feble mon and halt 
him pauh heiliche lz\r. a^eliche]. C132S E. E. A Hit. P. B. 
937 P e aungelez .. a$Iy hem pratten. Ibid. 874. 

Awm(0, obs. form of A am, Aum, Aim. 
Awmblare, awmiler, obs. forms of Ambler. 
Awmbrie, «y, awmery, obs. forms of Ambby. 
Awmener(e, -merer, awmer, awmnere, 
obs. forms of Almoner. 

.+ Awmere. Obs. [contr. of awmcncre : see 
Almoner* ; or f. aumes Alms + -EiO.] Alms-purse. 

<1400 Rom. Rose 2270 Streit gloves, with awmere Of silk. 

Awmous, Sc. form of Almous. 

Awmyr (Promp. Parvi ), var. Amber sb.~ 

Awn (9n), sb. Forms: 3 agune, 4-7 awne, 5 
awene, (avene, nawn), 6 aane, ane, aune, 7 
hawne, 8 ang, 7- awn. [apparently a. ON. ogn, pi. 
agnar sir. f. (Sw. agn, Da. avn{e) ; cf. OHG. agana, 
MHG.^«(.', ague, ane , mod.G. aline, Goth, ahana . 
The OE. form does not occur.] The delicate 
spinous process, or * beard/ that terminates the 
grain-sheath of barley, oats, and other grasses; 
extended in Pot. to any similar bristly growth. 

a 1300 W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 155 Des arestes , fro 
agunes. c 1375 ! Barbour St. B Iasi us 345 Quha-sa-cuire in 
pare throt Seknes has, awne ore mot Ore oity-kine perple.xite. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 18 Avene of corn (7 \r. awene, awne', 
arista . c 1450 in Wright Voc. 233/2 flee arista, a nawn. 
1523 Fithherh. Htisb. § 34 Polerde wheate hath noo anis. 
1562 Turner Herbal 11. 17 a, Y* barley eare .. hath longe 
aunes. 1662 Fuller li orthies 11.189 Not that the Hawncs 
thereof are Spears to fright the Mildew from it, but advan¬ 
tageous Gutters lo slide it away the sooner. 1737 Bracken 
Farriery (1756) I. xi- 103 A Brush made of a few Rye or 
Barley-angs. 1805 Luccock Nat. Wool 37 The singular 
hooked awn, or spinous termination of the scales of the 
receptacle (of the teazle]. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 230 
Anthers with dorsal awns, Whortleberry, Bilberry, 
b. Comb, awn-like a ., resembling an awn. 

1870 Jefitries Wild Life in S. C. 227 The awn-like seeds 
of other [grasses]. 

Awn (on), vA [f. prec. sb.] To get rid of the 
awns. Cf. to shell (peas). Hence Awning vbl. sb. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devony 1813) 172 The awning iron 
is .. used, previous to the last winnowing of the Lxrley. 

t Awn(e, Obs. [Found in Ormin only. 


Of obscure formation ; related to Goth, augjan , 
OHG. augan , ougan , MHG. ougen, OS. dgian, 
OFris. auwa , OE. tazvan (cf. Atew). Matzner says 
that MHG. had also a form ougenen as a variant 
of oitgen .] traits. To put before a person’s eyes; to 
show, manifest, rejl. To manifest oneself, appear. 

c 1200 Ormin 7649 purrh whamm shall mani^diume pohht 
Beon oppnedd all & awwnedd. Ibid. 9607 Nu sket shall 
Godess Sune Crist Himni awwnenn her onn eorpe. 
Awn(e, obs. form of Own. 

Awnderne, -dyryn, -dyrn, obs. ff. Andiron. 
Awned (£nd), ppl.aA [f. Awn sb. + -ed-.] 
Furnished with an awn ; bearded. 

1801 Withering Pot. Arrangem. 111 . 595 Its., awned 
calyx di-stinguishes it. 1835 Linulev Introd. Pot. (18481 11 . 
356 Awnea, terminated in a hard, straight, subulate point. 

Awned, ppl.aA [badly f. Awn-ino 4--kd-.] 
Furnished or covered with an awning ; awninged. 

1881 Mrs. Hunt Childr. Jems. 45 The chief lady., was 
packed into the awned tray between the mules. 1884 J. Auv 
in Knowledge 30 May 387 The awned out-of-door spaces. 

Awning (9‘niij). Also (7 yawning), 8 aun- 
ing. [A word of obscure origin, apparently at 
first only in nautical use. lVobably to be referred 
(as by Wedgwood) to Fr. auvent 'a penthouse of 
cloth, etc. before a shop window, etc.’ Cotgr., early 
plurals in Littre auvens , auvans, med.L. auvanna, 
auvanitus , whence *auvan, *auzi t it, azvn ; the ter¬ 
mination is of course Eng. -ing. E. Midler refers 
it to Low German havenung, f. haven harbour, in 
sense of ‘a shelter from wind and weather’; Skeat 
compares ‘Pcrs. await,awang, anything suspended, 
azvangdn hanging, azunaitg a clothes-line ’; but 
neither of these is applied in its own language to 
an awning; in particular an oriental origin seems 
incompatible with the history. F. auvent is itself 
of doubtful etymol. See Diez. Littre, Du Cange.] 

1 . A roof-like covering of canvas or similar ma¬ 
terial, used as a shelter from sun, rain, etc.; esp. 
above the deck of a vessel. 

1624 Capt. .Smith Virginia in I larger s Mag. Apr. > 1884'! 
712/1 Wee did hang an awning * which is an old saile- to .. 
trees to shadow us from the Sunne. 1626 — A aid. ) ’ng. 
Seamen yo A trar-pawling or yawning. 1627 * Seaman's 

Cram. vi. 27 An Awning .. is but die bots saile .. brought 
oucr the yard and stay, and bouined out with the boat 
hookc. 1725 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. Orange tree. An 
Awning of Bass-Mats .. will .. keep the Sun and Winds 
from the Orange -Trees. 1877 A. B. Edwards Ug Sites i. 
135 Too hot on deck without the awning. 

2 . transf. a. Naut. That part of the poop-deck 
which is continued forward beyond the bulk-head 
of the cabin ; hence azvning-dcck[ed. b. gen. A 
shelter. 

1764 Veitch in Phil. Trans. I.IV. 292 The auning, which 
is a projection of the deck of the cabin to shelter from the 
sun or rain. 1826 H. N. Coleridge West Indies 206 An 
alley of the graceful hamboo.. which might serve for a 
temporary awning. 1869 Sir E. Reed Slug Build, xv. 294 
These ships .. have a complete spar deck .. and an awning- 
deck above this. 1879 H. Cragc.s in Daily News 3/3 All 
ocean steamers should be .. awning-decked fore and aft. 

Hence Awninged (^-nigd), ppl. a. [see -kd-], fur¬ 
nished with an awning; (with awninged off cf. 
railed off.) Aw’ninglees a without awning. 

1881 E. Coxos Basil PI. I. 78 Before the awninged door. 
x88x Nicholson Sword to Share xx\\\ 174 A small portion- 
over the propeller—is awninged off. 1865 Miss Bkaduon* 
Only a Clod xxxtii. 267 In an awningless boat under a 
broiling sun. 

Awnless (9’nles\ a . Without awns. 

1801 Withering Pot. Arraugem. III. 595 Its awnless calyx 
distinguishes it. 1854 Hckiker Hintal. Jrnls. II. xxix. 307 
Black awnlcss unirrigated rice. 

Awnter, ohs. form of Adventure. 

Awny (9«i), a. rare. [f. Awn sb. +-yL] 
Bearded, bristly. 

1786 Burns Scotch Drink til, Aits set up their awnie horn. 
1788 Picken Foetus 144 (Jam.) The awny grain. 
A-Wobble (aw^b’l), advb. phr. [A prepA + 
Wobble.] Wobbling. 

1881 W. Russell Ocean Free-Lance 1 . iii. 44 It breezed 
up ..and the water was all awobble with it. 

Awode, obs. Sc. form of Avoid. 

A wold, variant of Awaldz\ Obs. ScealsoWoLD. 
t AwOTlder, r. Ok Forms: 1-2 ofwundri 
an, 3 awundre, 4 6 awonder. [prob. a worn- 
down form of O'E.ofzvuitdrian, pa. pplc .ofzvttndrad, 
f. Of- pref. + zvundrian to Wonder ; cf. alhirsl .] 

1 . impers. It astonishes, amazes (one). 

c 1250 O. Kent. Serm. in O. E. Misc. 32 Al-se J?o men het 
weren in ssipc hedde i-seghe }>o miracle so awondrede 
hem michel. C1300 K. Atis. 1408 That he so tru^t and 
undurstode, More a-wondrith al my blod! 

2 . intr. To be astonished or amazed. (Often 
with dative refl. pron.) 

<1230 Auer. R. 218 Heo awundreS hire swu 5 e, & is of 
dred. c 1300 K. A lis. 5513 Ich me awonder .. Hou he dar. 
15x3 Douglas sEneis 1. viii. 34 He and his fallow awonderis 
this seand. 

3 . pa. pple. Amazed, astonished, astounded. 

1154 O. E. Chroti. (Laud MS.) an. 1135 WurJ»cn men suiSe 

of uundred. c 11*0 llaii Meid. 39 Of hwas whte beo 5 awun- 
dret sunne and le mooc. <1350 Will. Palerne 310 He 


was wijtliche a-wondered & gan to wepe sore, c 1430 Syr 
Getter. 4S52 Therof the Soudon was al a-wondred. 15*3 
Douglas AEneis in. v. 30 Heirof awondrit .. on 1 stalk. 

A-WOrk (awhuk), advb.phr .; also 4-5 awerke. 
[A prepA + Work.] At work, in activity; esp. in 
phr. to set a-zvork. 

t ' , 375 Wvci.if Serm. Sel. Wks. 1871 II. 16 Monkis and 
freris assenten to werris wikouten cause and bringen b** 
lordis awerke, to make hem enemyes. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 54/4 Provostes and maystres.. to sette them awerke. 
1523 I.d. Berners Froiss. 1 . ciii. 124 They hddc the Eng- 
lyssne archers well awerke all the day. 1600 Rowlands Let. 
Humours PI. i. 47 Setting his mynt aworke to coyne false 
talcs. 1855 Browning Saul in Men Cf Worn. II. 121 The 
throe That a-work in the rock, helps its labour. 

+ Awo'rry, V. Obs. In 3 awurie, /) awarie. 
[OE. azvyrgan, f. A- pref 1 + wyrgan to strangle 
v see Worry v.) ; cf. OHG. arzuurgjan, mod.G. 
enidiigen.] 'I*o strangle; to worry. 

< 885 K. ^Elireo Oros. vi. xxxvi. §2 He hine sylfne un- 
witendc hrcfde awir^ed. ^1230 Ancr. R. 324 J>e hunt! 

. awuried cihte me beateft him anonriht. t 1275 Pains of 
Hell in O. E. Misc. 149 Heo hire awarie)? al a^rep, Al so 
wtilues do 5 seep. 

t Awo'rth, Obs. In 3 aw r urt 5 . [OE. a- 
zaeorfan, azvurfan, f. A • pref. 1 away + zreoipan, 
zvinpau , to become; perh. (in sense 1) for <JE. ge- 
zveorpan , -zeurfau. ] 

1 . intr. To Ixjcome, turn lo. 

[riooo /Ei.fric Gen. xxi. 18 He jewyrft ?;it micelre nuc^tr. 
1205 Lav. 25580 Blu^clichequaft )«; king: to l)lis>e hit awurde. 

2 . intr. To vanish, perish ; to escape notice. 

1 1000 Ags. Gosg. Matt. v. 13 Gyf |>iet suit awyr 5 . Z1230 
Ancr. A. 200 For )>er ich fe^ri on, awur‘ 5 cft teneooer tweolue. 

t Awo rth, culv. Obs. [f. A prepA + Worth ; 

in worth in same sense .] In phr. lo take 
aworth: to take (a things in esteem or honour, 01 
at its worth ; hence a. to bear patiently, b. to look 
upon with indifference, disregaid. 

1387 Teems \ lligden Rolls Ser. VI. 503 |?i> word wa* hevy 
to !«; kyng but 3it he took it aworF 1449 Pemh k Regr. 
111. xvi. 382 Take he it aworth in parieiice as a thing irre 
tilediable bi man. 1481 Caxton Myrr. rt. ix.88 Somme sayr 
that they [mermaydens] be ffysshis And other saye that they 
be fowle> .. But take it aworth. 1535 Coveruau; Heb. x. 34 
\ e .. toke a worth y spoylinge of yourc guodes. 1537 
? I indale Exg. John 23 All our .. motions unto syune are 
pardoned and taken avvorthc. 

I Awcrtby, v. Obs. In 3 awurtSien. [OF.. 
awyrpiau, - corpiun, f. A -pref. 1 + wyrfian, zveorf- 
ian, to honour, gloiifv; or for OE. gezvyipian, 
- iirfian , •eorfiait.] frans. To give honour or 
dignity to ; to dignify, adorn. 

[c 1000 .-I gs, Ps. cv. 6 He Abrahamcs cynn .. seweoOnde.] 
1105 I.av. 9529 And he mid wurft-scipe kn s cnihtes awur 5 edc. 
— 24432 |>ei weoren herber^e h;thlichc awurde[dej. 

t Awous, a. Obs. rare ‘. [f. Awe sb. + -ou*.] 
Awe-inspiring. 

<1675 R. Garble! Serm. Adultery 101 A powerful ami 
awotis man. 

Awow v e, Awoyde, obs. Sc. ff. Avow, Avoid. 

A-wrack /trark , advb. phr. [A prepA + 
Wrack.] In a state of wreck or ruin. 

16x7 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. is. 41 If she split or 
sinke, she is awracke. a 1845 Hooi> Irish Schm. xx. Like 
tears dried up with rugged huckaback, That sets the mourn¬ 
ful visage all awraek. iThe sense here is.doubtful.l 

t Awra'p, v. Obs. rare~ l . [f. A • pref. n r 
Wrap vi] To wra]). 

1609 HEVWoon Brit. Troy v. Ixxix, And her young infant 
that was bare and thin A wraps in his Capootch. 

tAwra-th., awroth, v. Obs. [f. A-pref i 
+ Wratii v. ; or for OK. gezorddian.] trans. (and 
rejl.) To make angry, enrage. 

[1070 O. E. Citron., pa x cw ra<V:de hine .. Landfranc.] 
<11150 Owl Cf Night. 1276 Nis..nt>3t so glad that hit ne 
a-wrotheth. 1*50 Lay. 24834 per wes Ardures hird hehlichc 
awraSSed. 

Awre, awro (?', awro-where, variants oi 
Owhere adv. Obs. anywhere, 
t Awrea'k, v. Obs. For forms see Wreak v. 
[OE. azvrcean. f. A - pref. 1 T zvrecan to rear.] 

1 . trans. To punish or take vengeance upon (an 
offence, misdeed). 

1048 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) § 3 Hu hii mihton 
cyngcs bi.smer awrecan. < 1*3 oAucr R. 334 Gif pu. .boldest 
God to nesche uorto awreken sunne. 1340 Ayenb. 83 Errour 
in balayle..is anon awreke. 1481 Caxton Reynard (1844’ 
75, 1 shal awreke. .this trespace. 

2 . trans. a. To sentence to punishment, condemn 
(a person), b. To condemn, blame, find fault with. 

1205 Lav. 25194 pat tike pat Howel hafjeSl ispeken, ne sal 
hit na man awreken, ah we hit scullcn ilarsten. a 1300 
Floriz 4 PI. 661 Are hi beo to dipe awreke. 

3 . To avenge or revenge: a. rejl. oneself; b. 
trans. one’s aggrieved feelings (of). 

r 930 Lazos of At helstan 1.20 (Bosw.) Gif hine hwa awre¬ 
can wiile. <ri*30 Ancr. R. 334 Bihold hu he awrec him of 
his heih engel. 1575 Gammer Gurton iv. ii, And sware.. 
he would awreake his sorrowe. 

c. trails. To avenge another person, d .pass. To 
be avenged or revenged (of). 

a 1300 Floriz Cf PI. 658 A-wrckeP me wip Jugement- 1377 
Langl. P. PL B. vi. 204 For 1 am wel awroke now of 
wastoures poru pi my3te. < 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 566 
Me were lever than alle this toun..Of this dispit awroken 
for lo be, c 1430 Syr Getter. 1272 Glad woman shal I neuer 
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he Til ye graunt to a-wreke me. 1586 J. Hooker Giratd. 
It'd, in Holtnsh. II.31/1 And she tobc awreaked, did..find 
the means to find out this Rosamund. 

t Awrea'king, vbl. sb. Obs. Revenge. 

1140 Aycnb. 8 Non ne ssel sla3e o]>rcn uor a wreking. 

A-wreck (are'k), advb. phr. [A prep. 1 + 
Wreck.] In a wrecked condition. 

1878 J. Miller Songs of It. 122 An ark, Sea-blown and 
a-wreck. 

t A.vrrev%hk t pa.pplc. Obs. Forms: 3 awreeht, 
awTejjt, 4 awrei$t. [According lo form this 
ought to be = OE. awrffit, pa. pple. of awr^eean to 
arouse, stir up ; but the sense connects it with 
*awrtnch, of which the pa. pplc. would be OK. 
awreuet, ME. awreint. There has been a confu¬ 
sion of forms.] Wrenched away. 

1x05 Lay. 15437 Ha habbeS al mi kinc-lond awraht (1x50 
a-wrefit] ut of mire bond. 1387 Trkvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. 
II. 181 Whan he lymes bee]> awreijt out of her owne places 
JL. disiocantur\. 

t Awri*te, v. Obs. For forms see Write v. 
[OE. awritan, f. A- prof 1 + writan.] To write. 

^885 K. zElfred Gregory s Post. Introd. 5 For’Safcm 
hie nxron on hiora Sgen ^e 5 iode awritene. 0175/.<*«/£. 
Horn. 87 [Moses] awrat ha aide e bi godes wissunge. 

Awroke, -en, pa. pple. of Awkkak v. Obs . 
Awrong (arp-q). adv. [f. A prep . 1 + Wrong, 
cf. aright. J Wrongly, wrong, in a wrong way. 

1430 Lvdg. Chron. Troy ti. x, Me to reduce whan 1 went 
^ wrong. i86x T. Trollope Marietta I. xvi. 295 Her prayer 
had been heard awrong ! 1878 Haring-Gouli> Myst. Suffer. 
ii. 15 If the power of choosing awrong were not his. 

Awrthwart, obs. form of Overthwart. 

Awry (aroi*\ adv. and a. Forms : 4 on wry, 

5 on wrye, 5-6 a wrye, awrye, 5-7 a wry, 6 a 

wrie, awTi, 6 7 awTie, 5- awry. [f. A prop .' 1 + 
Wry ; cf. aright, awrong.] A. adv. 

1 . Away from the straight (position or direction); 
to one side, obliquely ; unevenly, crookedly, askew. 

*-1375 Barbour Hrace tv. 705 As thair bemys strekit air 
Owthir all evin, or an wry. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xiv. 50 
The stone?* of the walles appyeren allc awry sette. 1590 
Pas?nil's Apd. 1. 1 ) b, 1 he case standing as it dooth I can¬ 
not but draw my mouth awrie. 1607 Df.kker Westxv. Hoe 
Wks. 1873 IF. 294 They say Charing-crosse is falne downc 
..but thats no such wonder, twas old, and stood awry. 
1650 IK* (aver Anthrof>o»ict.x\. 115 Lest..some crum fas we 
use to say 1 should go awry. 1714 Pope Rape Lock iv. 8 Not 
Cynthia when her mantcau’s pinned awry, E’er felt such 
rage. 1838 Marrvat Jac. Faith/, ii. 9, 1 held my spoon 
awry, and soiled my clothes. 

b. To look awry\ to look Askance or Asquint. 
(Cf. the senses under these words.) 

0 1400 Rom. Rose 291 Envy..nc looked but awrie. 1573 
G. Harvey Letter -bk. (1884) 5, I passing bi him .. he hath 
lookd awri an other wai. 1609 Rowlands Crew of Gossips 

6 When he speakes .. I’ll hold my peace, and 'frowning) 
lookc awry. 1709 Chandler Effort agst. Bigotry 28 When 
a Church-man therefore shall in scornful Pride look awry 
upon. .a Dissenter. 1845 Darwin I 'oy. Mat. x. 11852* 206 
Some of our party began to squint and look awry. 

2 . fig. Out of the right course or place; in a 
wrong manner; improperly, erroneously, amiss. 

1494 Fa by an 2 To me it semyth so ferre sette a wrye In 
tyme of ycres. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 313 Much of the 
Soul they talk, but all awrie. 1850 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh 111. 543 Those who think Awry, will scarce act 
straightly. 

b. csp. in phr. To go, run , step, tread, walk awry : 
(of persons) to fall into error, do wrong; (of things) 
to turn out badly or imtowardly, ‘go wrong.* 

1524 State Papers Hen. F/ 1 I,\. 152 Tu wryng and wreste 
the maters in to bettre traync, if they walkc a wrye. 1570 
B. Googk Pop. Kingd. iv.(i8&o' 56 b, The very Spouse and 
Church of Christ, that cannot runne awry, a 16*5 Bovs in 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xv. 2 Aristides was so just, .that 
he would not tread awry. 1745 De Foe Eng. Tradesm. I. 
ix. 65 If a tradesman but once ventures to step awry. 1858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 1865) I. it. xi. 116 Far worse, the mar¬ 
riage itself went awry. 

C. To tread the shoe awry, to fall from virtue, 
break the law of chastity. Cf. Y. faux pas. 

1520 41 Wyatt Poet. Wks. (1861) q6 Farewell all my wel¬ 
fare ! My shoe is trod awry. 1600 Hkywood 2 tuiEdcv.il'', 
Wks. 1874 1 . 143 King Edward's children not legitimate .. 
Their mother hapt to tread the shoe awry. 166* Fuller 
Worthies (1840* III. 130 He would not stick lo tell where 
he trod his holy sandals awry. 

B. adj. (usually pred., rarely attrib. Cf. Wry.) 

1 . Out of the right course or position ; displaced, 
disordered, disarranged; crooked, distorted. 

1658 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 178 The journey will prove 
enormiously awry. 1718 Young Love Fame vi. (1757) 149 
What pity ’tis her shoulder is awry! 1847 Barham ingot. 
Leg. (1877) 172 His features and phiz awry Show’d so much 
misery. *883 Daily Ngius 9 Nov. 2/1 Blinds., very different 
from the awry, dingy, imitation Venetians of his neighbour. 

2 . fig. Turned from the right course, wide of the 
mark, perverted, wrong. Awry from : opposed to. 

1581 Sidney Astr. «$■ Stella xxvii, With dearth of words, or 
answers (quite awrie. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. t. Wks. (1851) 
23 Nothing more awry from the Law of God .. then that a 
Woman should give Laws to Men. 187X Browning Fifmc 
1, If so succeed hand-practice on awry Preposterous art- 
mistake. 

C. ellipt. quasi-t'A To turn awry or aside. 

1613 R. C. Table A tp/t., Siva rue, awry, erre. 1653 Bromf. 
Maa Couple tu. i, High heeld shooes, that will awry some¬ 
times with any Women. 


Awsk, obs. form of Ask sb. a newt. 

Aw8teme, obs. form of Austere. 

Awtare, -eer, -ier(e, obs. forms of Altar. 
Awtayne, var. Hautain a. Obs. haughty. 
Awteal, obs. variant of Atteal. 

Awyne, obs. form of Own a. 

Awyr^e, -rie, var. of Awarie v. Obs. to curse. 
Ax, axe (oeks), sb .I Forms : 1 acas, ax, eax, 

2 sox, 3 eax, (echze), 5 ex(e, (6 Sc. aix), 2- ax, 
5- axe; PI. axes. [Common Teutonic : OE. 
ax ( aes ), str. fcin. for earlier *accs, *aeus , Nor thumb. 
acas, cogn. with OS. a kits (MD11. akes, Du. aaks), 
OI 1 G. aechtis (MUG. aches, mod.G. ax, axt), ON. 
ox (gen. axar), Goth, aqizi.; akin to Gr. a£iv-q, and 
prob. to L. ascia. The spelling ax is better on every 
ground, of etymology, phonology, and analogy, than 
axe, which has of late become prevalent.] 

1 . A tool or instrument for hewing, cleaving, or 
chopping, trees, wood, ice, etc.; consisting of a 
squarish head, now usually of iron with a steel 
edge or blade, fixed by means of a socket upon a 
handle or helve of wood, so as to be wielded with 
force in striking. Also called, especially when of 
smaller or lighter make, a hatchet. 

In ancient times axes were also made of bronze or stone 
(see 4 1 , and might have the head and handle in one piece, 
as coat-axes and other special forms still have. 

C 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. iii. 10 Eallunga ys seo .xx to F'cra 
treowa wurtrumum asett. [Lindisf. Acas, Rushw. axe], 
ex 160 Hatton G. ibid., Syo xx. c 1Z30 Auer. R. 128 A^cin 
be cul of b-’r eax. Ibid. 98 C.' Wudemonnes echze. a 1x50 
Owl 4- Night. 658 Hong up thin ax. 1297 R. Gt.ouc, 490 
A kene ax him sulf he huld. 1382 Wvci.if Isa. x. 15 \\ hether 
shal glorien the ax a}en hym that hewith with it. 1398 
Trkvisa Earth. De P. R. xwt. clxii. (1495' 7^9 Cloue with 
an axe other wyth a sawe. a 1550 Christ is Kirk Gr. xxiii, 
Dik with ane aix Cam furth'to fell a fuddir. 1611 Bible 
Jndg. ix. 48 Ahinielcch tooke an axe .. and cut downe a 
bough. 1799 J. Robertson Agric . Perth. 239 'lbc bark was 
never allowed to be taken off below the ax, or the place 
where the tree was cut. i860 Tvnoai.i. Giac. 1. § 11.79 
Driving the iron claws of our boots into the scars [in the 
ice] made by the axe. 1877 Bryant Song of Sower iv, 
Whose sounding axes gleam Beside the lonely forest-stream. 
1884 Scotsman 4 J nly 5/1 The silver axe .. recently presented 
to Mr. Gladstone by *a feu admiring friends.’ 

b. Brick-ax, Hammer-ax, Pick-ax, q. v. 

2 . In olden warfare : A battlc-ax. 

1205 Lay. 2263 He Itedde on his exle ane nuichele wi-eax. 
*375 Barbour Bruce xu. 20 [Bruce] raid .. with ane ax in 
hande. a 1400 C<rr. Myst. 1841)270 With exys, gl«yvb,and 
swerdys bryth. ^1400 Destr. Troyx. 1588 Armorers and 
arowsmythes with axes of werre. 1725 Pope Odyss. in. 561 
The ax was held by warlike Thrasymed. 1774 Johnson 
ll'est. is/. Wks. X. 457 The l.ochaner ax is only a slight 
alteration of the old Ktiglbh bill. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1874* III. xv. 463 The iron mace of the Bastard, the 
one wcaj>on fit to meet.. with the two-handed axe of Harold. 
1874 Bou tell Arms 4 Arm. vi. 91. 

3 . The headsman’s ax used to decapitate con¬ 
demned traitors. Hence fig. execution. 

1450 W. So.mner in Four C. Eng. Lett. 4 Ther was an 
exe, and a stoke, and oon of the lewdeste of the shippe 
baddc him ley down hi\ hedde. 1551 Low. VI. Lit. Rem. 
11858' II. 374 And -su departed without the ax of the Toure. 
1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iv. ii. 56 You sirrah, prouide your 
blocke and yuur A.\e. 1719 Young Revenge iv. i, A third 

. .Gave to the cruel ax a darling son. 1752 Hume: Ess. ty 
Treat. (1777) II. 96 From the operation of the ax or wheel. 

4 . In Archaeology (see quot.). 

1851 I). Wilson I'reh. Ann. <1863) 1 . vi. 192 The name of 
axe is applied to the double-edged stone implements, and 
to those of a wedge shape, which have the aperture for in¬ 
serting the handle near the broad end. 1877 Greenwei.i. 
Brit. Barnnvs 136 A small polished green-stone axe. 

5 . phrases, a. 'J'o pul the ax in the helve : to 
solve a doubt, to find out a puzzle. To send the ax 
after the helve ( the belter To send the helve after 
the hatchet ). To have axes to grind (U-S. poli¬ 
tics) : to have private ends to serve. [In reference 
to a story told by Franklin.] 

c 1450 LoNELtCH Grail x.wiii. 410 ^it cowdc be not putten 
the ex in }>e helve. 1547 J. Hkywood Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867) 
80 Here 1 sende thaxe after the helue awaie. 1815 C. 
Miner Who'll turn Grindstones l When I see a merchant 
over-polite to his customers, .thinks J, that man has an axe 
to grind. 1865 Holland Plain T. v. 188 Little cliques and 
cabals composed of men who have axes to grind. 1881 
Daily Tel. 8 June 6/2 The hands..that ‘grind the axe,* 
and that ‘pull the strings.' 

6. Comb. a. attrib as ax-edge, -handle, - head, 
- shaft ; Ax-man, Ax-stone, Ax-fitch, -seed, 
-WORT, q.v. b. Also ax form, -like, -shaped, etc. 

1865 Lubbock Preh. Times 132 In some places these horn 
axe-handles are numerous. 1611 Bible 2 Kings vi. 5 The 
axe head ICoverd. the yron] fell into the water. 1851 1 ). 
Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. vi. 184 Stone celts—and axe 
heads—made of hard greenstone. 1815 Scorr Ld. isles M. 
xv, The axe-shaft, with.its brazen clasp. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. it. 186 An iron will, An axc-like edge unturnable. 
t Ax, axe, sb . 2 Obs. or dial. Forms: 1-2 eax, 
sox, ex; also (under Ax-trek) 3-7 ax, 4 exe, 
4-6 ex, 5-7 axe. [Common Teutonic: OE. tvx-e, 
eax-e, fern., is cogn. with MD11. and MLG. asse, 
from *ahse , Du. as, OH G.altsa, MHG. ahse, mod. 
G. achse, OTeut. ahsd-, fem., related to Skr. dksha, 
masc., Gr.a£<ui', L .axis, Uth.rtJS/J, with samesensc.] 


The Axle of a wheel; the Axis of revolution. 
Not found after the OE. period exc. in compounds, 
as ax-nail, the nail or pin by which the axle-tree 
is fixed to a cart, and Ax-treb, q.v. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. i/D 10 Axis, aex. r885 K. jElfred 
Boeth. xxxix. § 7 On wames eaxe hwcarfap hwedl, and 
si <5 eax stent stille. nooo AClfric Man. Astroti. (Wr.) 16 
Axis ]>at is ex. 1585 Wills 4- Inv. N. C. (i860' 112, j long 
wayne without wheels, ij yron ax-nailes. .and two ax-trees.. 

Ax, axe (ceks), vJ [f. Ax jA 1 ] To shape or 
trim with an ax. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703)246 To Ax the Brick off, 
with an Ax that is exactly straight on the edge. 1813 P. 
Nicholson Pract. Build. 389 The .. stretchers in returns, 
which are not axed, are dressed upon the rubbing-stone. 

t Ax, axe, vA Obs. In 5 ex. [f. Ax sbA] To 
furnish with an axle. 

1481-90 Ifoitard Househ. Bks. 191 For boxyng a peyre 
wheles, and a fely uppon a nodyr, and for exyng of a carte. 

Ax, obs. or dial, form of Ask v. 

Axal (arksal), a. [f. Ax-is + -al 1 ; cf. L. eri- 
u alts, dotal is.] ^ Axial (which is the usual form). 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract, Build. 130 The axal section. 
1830 bid in. Encycl. V. 520 At right angles to an axal plane. 
1871 Nicholson Paler out. 161 Axal furrows. 

Axan, -in, obs. or dial. pi. of Ash sb. 2 
Axces, -s, -se, obs. ff. Access, fit, fever, ague. 

+ Axe, sb. Obs. [a. F. axe, ad. L. fl.m.] By* 
form of Axis. 

1551 [see Ax-i ree 3]. 1570 Billingsley Euclid 11. def. 15. 

17 A sphere.. may haue infinite diameters, but it can haue 
ut oncly one axe. 175a Bevis in Phil. Trans. XLVI 1 I. 
388 The inclination of the earth's axe. 1796 Hutton Math. 
Diet. I. 178 The chief properties of the Axe-in-peritrochio. 

Axe, obs. or dial, form of Ask. See also Ax. 
Axed (ivkst), pple. and a. [f. Ax v. or sb . 1 + -ED.] 

1 . ppl. a. Shaped or dressed with an ax. 

1830 Edin. Encycl. VI. 627 The stones are either ham¬ 
mered, dressed, or axed. 

2 . Furnished with an ax or axes. 

1879 Farrar St. Paul 11 . 551 The axed fasces of the lictors. 

Axel, obs. form of Axle. 
t Axes, axesse, axez, axis, axys, obs. forms 
of Access, in special sense of ‘Attack ; fit; ague.’ 
In this sense the word early acquired the Eng. 
accent a ccess, and, its identity with access being 
forgoltcn, it was long treated as distinct. 

1398 [See Access 10]. 1423 James I King is Q. lxvii, Bot 

thu began myn axis and turment To sene hir part, and 
folowe 1 na myght. 1530 Palsgk. 450/1 This axes hath 
made hym so wc-ake. 1700 Wallace Ace. Orkney66 (Jam. > 
An aguish distemper, which they call the Axes. 

Axetreie, variant of Axtrke. 
tA'X-fitcll, Herb . Obs. Also 7 ax-vitch. 
[f. Ax sb, 1 + Fitch.] A leguminous plant (Securi- 
gera Cor on ilia' , a native of Southern Europe. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 132 a, 1 call it Axsede or Axwurt 
(or Axfich) because .. the sede ..is lyke vnlo a two edged 
axe. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 274 Axvitch. 1611 Coigr., 
Scctiridaque , the pulse Axseed, Axwort, Axfiteh, Hatchet- 
fitch. 1717 Bradley Pant, Diet,, Horse-shoe. .a rare plant 
which has Leaves like the small Axfiteh. 

Axial arksial), a. [f. L. axi-s + -al 1 .] 

1 . Forming an axis; of the nature of an axis. 

1840 Murchison Siluria v. 100 The elevation of the axial 

line being less. 1857 Henfrey Bot. § 35 A true or axial 
root. 1872 Mivart A not. 25 The skeleton of the head and 
trunk, which is called the Axial skeleton.. 1879 S. Highlev 
in Casstdis Techn.Edttc. IV. 313/1 The axial ray. 1879 Car¬ 
penter Meat. Phys. I. i. § 23 1 ne Cerebrum and the Axial 
Cord on which it is super-imposed.. 1880 Darwin Movent. 
PI. 223 Flower-stems .. being axial in their nature. 

2 . Of, or belonging to, an axis. 

1859 B. Powell Order Nat. i. $ 2. 45 Imagined three dis¬ 
tinct motions, orbital, rotatop'.axial- 1868 Lockyer Elem. 
Astron. 237 With its axial direction at right angles to the 
direction of the slit. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds iii. 6t 
Axial inclination [of the planets]. 

3 . Round, or about, an axis. 

1862 H. Spencer First Princ. it. xxii. § 170 The axial ve¬ 
locity. 1871 Tyndall Fragtn.Sc. II. xi. 239 The earth's 
axial rotation. 

AxiaTity. [f. prcc. +-m\] The quality of 
being axial; axial character or state. 

1884 Times 20 Nov. 4/5 It [the Cupola] should .. empha¬ 
size the four axes of tne cross .. there was in that great 
cathedral [St. Peter’s] nothing »o mark the axiality. 

Ayra/ lly (ayksiali). adv. [f. prec. +-LY-.] In 
the direction of the axis, from pole to pole. 

184a W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 129 Taking a 
position axially, or in the line from pole to pole of the 
magnet. 1859 Edin. Rev. C 1 X. 530 The screw is pierced 
axially, i860 .Maury Phys. Geog. Sea vii. § 345 If a bar of 
iron be suspended between the i>oles of a magnet, it will 
arrange itself axially, and point towards them. 

t A xicle. Obs.~~° [ad. L. axiculns, dim. of 
Axis; cf. ashlar.] ‘A little shingle or board.’ 
Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

Axier, ?error for Axis, or for ax-tre. Axle-tree. 
1594 Greene Look. Glass (1861) 136 Thy hands the axier 
to maintain my world. 

Axiferons (seksi-feras), a. Bot. [f. L. axi-s 
Axis + fer bearing +-ous ; cf. F. axifbre.] Con¬ 
sisting of an axis only, without leaves or other 
appendages. 1842 in Brande. 

Axiform (re'ksif£im), a . [f. as prec. + -form.] 
In the shape of an axis. 1847 in Craig. 
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Axifugal (dfcksrfirfgal), a. [f. as prec. + L .flig¬ 
ht to fly + -AL*.] *■ Centrifugal ; in axifugal 
force : tendency to fly from the axis of rotation. 

1740 Stack in Phil. Trans. XLI. 422 Suppose that God 
forms a Vortex cylindrical and Huid ..its Points will have 
but an^ axifugal. Force. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Axil («■ksil). Bot. [ad. L. axilla : see below ; 
of. mod.F. axille.] The upper angle between a 
leaf or petiole and the stem from which it springs ; 
also that between a branch and the trunk. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. v. 50 branches which grow 
from their alae or axils. 1872 II. Macmillan True / ine v. 
210 The buds of plants almost always grow in the axil. 

Axil(e, -tre, obs. forms of Axi.k, -thee. 

Axile (ark sail), a. [f. as if ad. L. * axil-is, f. 
axis ; cf. L. civil is, hoslilis.'] Belonging to the 
axis : a. Bot . Applied to an embryo having the 
same direction as the axis of the seed, or a pla¬ 
centa in the axis of the ovary. 

1845 Lixdlkv Sch. Bot. JT'f 1858116 If it (the placenta] grows 
from a centre which is connected with the sides of the ovary 
by dissepiments .. it is axile. 1870 Bentley Bot. 342 The 
embryo is said to be axile, or axial when it has the same di¬ 
rection as the axis of the seed. 1870 Hooker Stmt. Flora 
314 Ovyria.. embryo axile. 

b. in Phys. Axile bodies : the touch corpuscles at 
the termination of the sensory nerves. 

1850 Todd Cycl. Anat. <$• Phys. V. 503, 2 Kolliker. .prefers 
to call these bodies, axile corpuscles. 1881 Mivart Cat 22. 

|| Axilla (aksida). PI.-tc. [L., =armpit; dim. 
of *axula, whence ala: cf. Axle 1 . Common in 
late L. in form ascellai] 

1 . An armpit. 

1616 A. Read Body of Man 152 The backe pari of the 
shoulder top,called axilla. 1877 Roberts Handhh. Med. I. 
113 The eruption appears on the .. borders of the axil las. 

2 . = Axil. 

1830 J.INOLEV Syst. Bot. 247 Leaf-buds .. in every axilla. 

Axillar (arksihu), a. ; also 6 assellere. [a. K. 
axillaire of the axilla (see -ah), formerly aisscl- 
liere , -aire (Cotgr.), ad. L. ^axillaris, f. axilla , 
F. aisselU : see prec.] 

1 . - Axillary 1. 

1651 WiTTiE tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. 295 The cephalick 
hath its beginning, .in men alwnyes from the axillar veine. 
1772 Forster Hudson's Bay Birds in Phil. Trans. LX 11. 
303 Shining black axillar feathers, or shoulder-knot. 

2 . - Axillary 2. 

1831 Maccu.livray tr. Richards Bot. 185 Flowers are .. 
axillar, when they spring from the axilla. 

B. as $b. (cf. F. aissclliere) An axillar)' vein. 

1541 R- Copland Guy don's Quest. Cyrurg., Veynes .. 
two assellcres, two cubytalles, and two scynalles. 1720 
Hale in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 9 Which Duct is., inserted 
by four Branches into each Axillar. 

Axillary (arksilari), a. [f. as prec.; see - ary-.] 

1. Pertaining or adjacent to the armpitorshoulder. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 977 The second jtacke of the 

backe] is called, .the Axillary spondell. 1791 \Y. Vaughan 
Brine. Anat. 1 . 381 The Axillary artery. 1842 E. Wilson 
Anal. Vade M. 345 The axillary vein is formed bv the 
union of the venre comitis of the brachial artery with the 
basilic vein. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man 1 1 . xv. 179 The white 
striae and spots on the axillary feathers. 

2 . Bot. Situated in, or growing from, the axil. 

1786 Rees Kncycl., Axillary leaves., grow out of the 

angles formed by the branches of the stem. 1830 Lini>lf,y 
Nat.Syst. Bot. lntrod. 23 All Lahiatx have axillary cymes. 

Axm (arksin). Chem. An oleaginous and waxy 
product, yielded by the large Mexican cochineal 
( Coccus aximts), and used as a soothing ointment. 
Axi-nio a„ of axin, as in the fatly Axinic acid. 

1873 Watts /'atoned Chem. 698. 

Aiine (arksain), a. and sb. Zool. [f. Axi-s*~ + 
-IXK.] A. adj. Of or j>ertaining to the group 

of stags of which the Spotted Axis is the type. 
B. sb. A member of this group. 

1826 Griffith Cuvier's Anita. A*. IV. 116 The Axine 
Group, ibid. The true Axines have horns of a similar form 
with the Rusas. 

Axiniform (wksi-nif^im), a. [f. Gr. d^fv-r/ ax 
+-(I’'form.] Shaped like an ax-head. 

185a Dana Crust. 11. 769 A broad axiniform process. 

Axinite (arksinoit). Min. [f. Gr. ax + 
-he.] A mineral belonging to Dana’s epidote 
group of unisilicates, consisting chiefly of silica, 
alumina, lime, and iron, with broad acute-edgcd 
crystals somewhat resembling an ax-head. 

180a Bournon in Phil. Trans. XCII. 293 note , Axinite, 
the thumerstein of Werner. > 1868 Dana Min. 298 Axinite 
admiLs of a high polish, bot is deficient in delicacy of color. 

Axinomancy (aksi n^imamsi). [ad. L. axl/to- 
mantia, a. Gr. tt/IVo,uaRT«<a, f. ax -f fJiavTtia 

divination.] Divination by means of an ax-hcad. 

1601 Holland Pliny Gloss., Axinomantie , a kind of 
magicke diuination by an ax head red hot. 1693 Urquhart 
Rabelais in. xxv, To have the truth.. disclosed.. by axino- 
mancy: we want only a hatchet and a jet-stone to be laid to¬ 
gether upon a fire of hot embers. 1870 A rckxol. X LI 11 . 517. 

Axiolite ’arksi|<?loitL Alin. [f. 1,. axi-s + Gr. 
A< 0 os stone : see -Lite.] (See quot.) Axiolitic 
(arksi,0,litik), a., of or pertaining to axiolites. 

1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks xi. 184 Termed axiolites by 
Zirkel. .elongated lenticular and curved zones of brownish 
glass forming the envelope of a smaller corresponding mass 


of paler vitreous matter, in which incipient crystallisation or 
fibrousstrueture trehds at right angles to the inner surfaces 
of the envelope towards a longitudinal median line. Ibid. 
The axiolitic structure visible in a rhyolite. 

Axiom (reksiom). Forms : 6-7 axiomtv, axi- 
ome, ?” axi °m. [a. F. axiottte, ad. L. axioma , a. 
Gr. a(ia>fxa that which is thought worthy or fit, 
that which commends itself as self-evident, f. afiu- 
uu to hold worthy, f. afios worthy.] 

1 . A proposition that commends itself to general 
acceptance; a well-established or universally-con¬ 
ceded principle ; a maxim, rule, law. 

1485 Caxton /'art's «$• / Pro!., An axiom which in I.atin 
expressed, hoe crede quod tibi veruw esse videtur. 1579 
I.yi.y Fuplines (Arb.) 100 The A.xiomacs of Aristotle. 1604 
Dekkek Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 63 That's at; Axioine, a 
Principle. 1651 HonnKs Gor’t. 4. Soc. 1. § 2. 3 Which Axiom, 

I though received by most, is yet certainly false. 1757 John- 
f son Kmnbi. No. 175 ? 1 'Fhe axioms of wisdom which re¬ 
commend the ancient sages to veneration. 1837 J. Harris 
Ct- teacher 380 The axiom known by the name of the 
I golden rule. 1875 II. K. Manning Mission //. Ghost ii. n 
It is aa axiom of the human reason that God is everywhere. 
J* b. Specially restricted by Bacon to: An em¬ 
pirical law, a generalization from experience. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylya $ 2 Led by great Judgement, and some 
good Light of Axioms. 1627 Kavm.iv in Bacon's Fss. i.\rb.i 
lntrod. 26 True Axioines nuisi Ik; drawne from plaine F.\- 
perience, and not from doubtful. 1838 Sir W. Hamiiton 
Logic xxvi. II. 47 Kmpirical rules (Bacon would call them 
axioms. I 

+ 2 . Logic. A proposition (whether true or false). 
1588 Fracnce Lawiers Log. 11. i. 86 b, A11 axiom or proposi¬ 
tion ..hath two partes, the hande. and the partes bound. 
1656 Stanley Hist. P/tiios. vm. Zeno xx. 43 Universally 
negative axioms are tliose, v.hich consist of an universafl 
negative particle, and a Calegorem; as. no man loathe;h. 
1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. Apol. 533 Otherwise no man 
might dispute or pronouiicea false Axioine. 1742 in Bailey. 

3 . Logic and Math. ( A self-evident proposition, 
requiring no formal demonstration to prove its 
truth, but received and assented lo as soon as 
mentioned’ (Hutton). 

171600 Hooker tJ.> Axioms, or principles more general, 
arc such as this, that the greater good is to be chosen before 
the lesser. 1660 R. Coke Justice Find. 16. 1785 Reid 

tut.fencers 1. ii. Nor arc they necessary troths, as mathe¬ 
matical axioms are. 1807 Byron Hours /Hen., College 
Exam., Ilappy the youth in Kuclid’s axioms tried. 1851 
H. Spencer Soc. Stat. 11. ix. §6 The axiom that the whole 
is greater than its part. 

Axiomatic (avksHTmartik), a. [ad. Gr. df<o> 
fMTtrcbs, f. afnvya : see prec. and -ATK\] 

1 . Of the nature of an axiom or admitted first 
principle ; self-evident; indisputably true. 

1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXII. 556 'Fhe axio¬ 
matic pillars of a new code of the law of nations. 1855 H. 
Spencer Psychol.{ 1872* II. vi.yiii. 95 These axiomatic truths 
are truths recognized by the simplest order of reasoning. 

2 . Characterized by axioms or admitted first 
principles; axiomatical. 

18x2 Sir II. Davy Cheat. Philos. 32 He gave an axiomatic 
form to the Science. 

3 . Full of maxims or pithy sentences, aphoristic. 
1834 Southey Doctor (1862) 381 The most axiomatic of 

English Poets. 183s I. Taylor Spir. Despot. Hi. 96 A people 
.. rich in axiomatic good sense. 

Axiomatical, a. [f. as prec. + -aiA] 

+ 1 . Logic. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
simple statement or proposition : cf. Axiom 2. Obs. 

1588 Fraunck Landers Log. 1. ii. 7 This is the first part of 
judgement in axioms, called axiomatical 1, determining only 
truth and falscnes in propositions or axioms, a 1679 T. 
Goodwin Whs. (1864) VI 11 . 403 An application axiomatical, 
that he is mine. 

2 . Of or relating to axioms, maxims, or admitted 
first principles. 

a 1676 Whitlock Mann. Eng. 109 (T.) To front his axio¬ 
matical experiments (the book of Aphorisms] with the grand 
miscarriages in the practice of most able physicians, a 1757 
Bolingbrokk Hum. Knemd. i. <R. 1 Materials ofaxiomatical, 
scientific, and, in a word, of absolute real knowledge. 

3 . = Axiomatic i. 

1678 Cuoworth Intelt. Syst. 1. v. 731 Axiomatical Truths. 
1765 Johnson Pref.Shahs. Wks. 1816 11 .167 In his art there 
is no. .axiomaticaltruth that regulates subordinate positions. 
1869 Eng. Mech. 9 Apr. 62/1 Proving .. that ‘two and two 
make four/ or propositions equally as axiomatical. 

4 . = Axiomatic 3. 

7738 Oloys Raleigh (R.) That solid axiomatical vein, 
which is observable in other productions of Ralegh's muse. 

Axiomatic ally, adv. [f. prec. +-ly-'.] In 
axiomatic manner: t a. {Logic) in the form of a 
simple proposition {obs.) ; b. as an axiom, as an 
admitted principle or self-evident truth. 

1588 Fraunce Landers Log. 1. ii. q Placing them axioma- 
tically, syllogisticaljy, or methodically, we argue some other 
thing cither by explication or confirmation, c 7643 Maximes 
Unfold. 46 Pronounced axiomatically for truth. 1840 
Thackeray Paris Sh. Bk. (1872) 99 ‘Society,’ writes the 
Prince, axiomatically, ‘contains in itself two principles.’ 

Axioprstical, a. ? Obs. [f. Gr. tyomar-os 
trustworthy (f. a£ios worthy 4- morus to be trusted) 
+ -ical.] Trustworthy. 

1677 R. Baulf.y Panegyr. V. in Coryat's Crudities, His 
most Axiopisticall Hodoepory. 

Axiopisty (arksi^iphsti). [ad. Gr. d^omtm'a, 
f. d£«/TN<7Toy : see prec.] 'Prust worth in ess. (In 
mod. Diels.) 


Axis 1 Oxrksis). PL axes (arks/z). [a. }*.axh 
axle, axle-tree, pivot, axis of the earth, heavens, etc., 
j cogn. with Oli. cax: see Ax sb.- Used for various 
figurative and transferred senses of Axi.e.] 

I. Axis of rotation or revolution. 

1 . The axle of a wheel. ? Obs. 

Wheel and axis , axis in peril rochio \ the Whcel-and-Axle, 
one of the mechanical powers. 

<*7679 Fotiierby A fAcorn. 11. xi. § 1 The weightinesof the 
whcele doth,settle it vpon his Axis. 7725 Bradley Earn. 
Diet. s. v. Wwdmtll, Like unto the Axis of a Cutlers Grind- 
Stone. 7796 Hutton Math. Dut. 1 . 178 To construct an 
axis in peritrochio. 1822 Imison Sc. a- Art 1 . 37Thu wheel 
and axis may be considered as a kind of perpetual lever. 

b .fig. 'Fhe * pivot’ on which any matter turns. 
i860 Mot ley Nether/. n868» I. v. 169 'I he axis of the re. 
volt was the religious question. 

2 . I'hys. a. A tooth or proass on the second 
cervical r vertebm, upon which the head is turned, 
b. The vertebra which has the process. 

1694 Salmon tr. Diemerbroech's Anat. j\. xii. <1714. 249 
Axis .. is a name which rather befits the former vertebra, 
whose tooth re.vembles an Axle. 1701 Talvry Anat. 11. 
xyi. 268 This second Vertebra has an Apophysis call'd the 
Tooth .. The Head and the first vertebra .. are qualified to 
turn upon that Axis. 1815 F.ncycl. Brit. III. 280 Axis., 
the .second vertebra of the neck ; it hath a tooth which goes 
into the first vertebra and this tooth is by some 1 ailed the 
axis. 1836 Atheu.rum No. 450. 419 The Atlas and Axis of 
the Ichthyosaurus are united. 

3 . The imaginary straight line about which a 
body c.g. the earth or other planet rotates ; the 
prolongation of that of the earth on which the 
heavens appear to revolve. 

'The ends of the axis are fo/es ; thence the use of axis as 
a line from pole to pole, or from eiul to end : see 11 Li 
*549 Cornpl. Scot. vi. 48 >e sal ymagyn anelyne that passis 
throuchl thespere lyik til ane extree of nne cait, callii axL- 
spere. 163s N.Cakvi nikr Geogr. Del. 1. Hi. 67 The motion of 
an iron-wire or needle.. vpon his ownc Axis. V, 1660 Hobbes 
Physics iv. xxvi. Ji 6. 1 . 428 The earih is so carried about 
the sun, as that its axis is thereby always kept parallel to 
itself. 1849 Mrs. Somerville t'annex, i'hys. Sc., There are 
ui least three axes at right angles lo each other round any 
one of which .. the solid .. will continue to revolve for ever. 

+ 4 .fig. A central prop, which sustains any sys¬ 
tem ;as Atlas was feigned to sustain the revolving 
heavens). Obs. 

a 1616 Bfau.m. & Fi.. I'aientin. v. v, I have found out 
axis ; You know he bears the empire. 1646 Sir ’I*. Browne 
/'send. Pip. 94 'Fhe Atlas or tnaine axis, which supported this 
opinion, was daily experience. 

5 . 'Fhe geometrical line, by the revolution of a 
superficies about which, solids with circular see- 

. tion, as a globe, cylinder, cone, etc. are conceived 
lo be generated. 

(This is the axis of revolution ; it coincides necessarily 
with ihe axis of symmetry ; thebte branch II. 

1571 Digues Pantom. tit. iii. ( v > ij h. The Axis or Altitude 
of ine Cone. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet. 1 . 177 If a semi¬ 
circle he moved round its diameter at rest, it will generate 
a sphere, whose axis is that diameter. 

II. Axis of symmetrical arrangement. (Cf. 5.) 

6. The straight line ahout which the parts of 
a body or system are symmetrically arranged. 

Axis of a balance : the line upon which it turns. Axis of 
oscillation *of a (xmdulum, etc.*: a horizontal line passing 
through the centre of the oscillation, and perpendicular to 
its plane tliutton 1796).^ Axis ofpolarization : t lie central 
line round which the prismatic rings or curves are arranged. 
Neutral axis 'of a girder*: the line where there is neither 
compression nor tension 'Brewster*. 

7 . Gcom. Any line in a regular figure which 
divides it into two symmetrical parts, e. g., which 
joins opposite angles or the centres of opposite 
sides ; in a conic section, the line from the principal 
vertex or vertices, perpendicular to the tangent at 
that point; in a curve, a straight line which bisects 
a system of parallel chords (called principal axis 
when it cuts them at right angles). 

Transverse axis (in the ellipse and hyperlwkd : that which 

f lasses through the two foci; conjugate axis, that which 
fisects the transverse 011c at right angles. '1‘lie axes of an 
ellipse are also called major and minor. 

7734 Builder's Diet., Axis of a Conic Section, is a qui¬ 
escent Right Line passing through the Middle of the 
Figure, and cutting all the Ordinates at Right Angles. 
7796 IIlttoh Math. Diet. 1 . 177 .ri.rfr .. more generally 
.. a right line conceived to be drawn from the vertex of a 
figure to the middle of the base. /bid. The ellipse and hy¬ 
perbola have each two axes ; hut the parabola has only one, 
and that infinite in length. Ibid. In curves of the second 
order, that diameter whose parallel ordinates are at right 
angles to it, when possible, is an Axis. 1849 Mrs. Somer¬ 
ville Connex. Phys. Sc. xxi. 201 Cut longitudinally, that 
is, parallel to the axis of the prism. 1853 Sir J. Hersciiel 
Pop. Lect. Sc. iii. § *3 (1873) 106 The longer axes or longest 
dimensions of their orbits. 7879 Thomson & Tait Nat . 
Phil. I. 1. § 72a 

8. Crystallog. An imaginary line drawn between 
the centres of opposite faces or edges, or the apices 
of opposite angles. (Sec quot.) 

7877 R.Jamesoh Charac. Min. 244 Three of the cleavages 
are equiangular and oblique-angular, in a common axiv 
1869 Roscoe Blent. Chem. 192 In order to classify, .crystals, 
the existence of certain lines witbin the crystal called axes 
is supposed, round which the form can be symmetrically 
built up. 1878 Gurney Crystallog. 30 The straight lines or 
directions in the crystal which arc common to two or more 
syminetral planes are called axes of symmetry. 
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0 . Optics, a. A rav passing through the centre 
of the eye or of a lense, or falling perpendicularly 
on it; the line which passes through the centres of 
the lenses in a telescope; the straight line from 
the eye to the object of sight. 

170X Tavvrv Aunt. n. vii. 205 To direct Ihc two Optlck 
axis's, in looking upon the same object, c 1790 I m isos Sch. 
Art 1 . to6 If the axis of both eyes are not directed to the 
object, that object will appear double. 1831 Brewster 
Optics iv. 28 In alt these lenses a line .. passing through 
the. centres of their curved surfaces, and perpendicular to 
their plane surfaces, is called the axis. 1855 11. Spencer 
Psychot.ix%72*\. m. x.38a Due convergence of the visual axes. 
1871 J. Dicksee Perspective 27 The axis of vision or line of 
direction is an imaginary line proceeding from the spectator 
to the perspective centre. 

b. Axis of incidence'. the line passing through 
the point of incidence perpendicularly to the re¬ 
fracting surface. Axis of refraction : the con¬ 
tinuation of the same line through the refracting 
medium. Axis of double refraction : the line or 
direction on both sides of which double refraction 
takes place, but along which it does not exist. 

1734 Builders Did., Axis of Incidence, Refraction. 1796 
Hun on JMath. Diet. I. 173. 1831 Brewster Optics xvii. 

147 An axis of double refraction ..is not like the axis of 
the earth, a fixed line within the rhomb or crystal. It is 
only a fixed direction. 1836 A thenxutn No. 448. 3S1 l.ikc 
calcareous spar it has one axis of double refraction, 

* In the three following the sense tends to pass 
into axis of growth or direction as in branch III. 

10 . Phys. and Zool. The central core of an organ 
or organism ; the central skeleton or nervous cord ; 
the central stem or core round which polypes 
grow ; the central column of a whorled shell. 

174* Monro Auat. Bones 54 The Powers that draw it 
towards the Axis of the Bone. 1830 Ed in Ettcycl. XIV. 
599 In other species, the organs, which are not in pairs, arc 
arranged round a central axis. 1866 R. Tate Brit. Moltusks 
iii. 44 The axis of the shell around which the whorls are 
coiled. 1873 A. Flint Nerv. Syst. ix. 257 The nervous 
matter contained in the cavity .. is known as the cerebro- 
spinal axis. 

11 . Pot. a. The central column of the inflorescence 
or other whorl of growth, b. The main stem 
and root. 


1786 Rees Ettcycl., Axis .. a taper column placed in the 
centre of some flowers, or katkins, about which the other 
parts are disposed. 1835 J. Comstock Vttg. Botanist 239 
Axis, cenire of vegetation, as the pith of vascular plants. 
183s Penny Cycl. Ill. 184 Each cluster of leaves is a small 
hranch without perceptihle axis. 1857 Henfrkv Bot. § 42 
The stem is the ascending portion of the axis. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. El. 232 Krica .. Seeds attached to a centra! axis. 

12 . Physiogr. and Geol. A central ridge; the 
central line of a valley. 

Anticlinal axis \ the line along which two opposite planes 
of stratification meet in a ridge. Synclinal axis l tne line 
along which they meet in a depression. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 135 A line of volcanos .. parallel 
to trie axis of the older ridge. 1849 Mckchison Silttria ii. 
(1867* 25 Tlie>e round-backed hills .. rise boldly from be¬ 
neath the surrounding Silurian deposits, of which they form 
the axis. 1854 F, Bakewell Geol. 4 The technical name 
given to such a centre of elevation is the ‘anticlinal axis.' 

III. A straight line from pole to pole (cf. 3), 
or from end to end, of any body. 

13 . gen. e.g. Axis of the equator', the polar 
diameter of the earth, which is also the axis of 
rotation ; sec 3. Axis of the ecliptic, of the horizon : 
a diameter of the sphere passing through these 
circles at right angles to their planes. 

1706 Hutton Math. Did . 

14 . spec. An imaginary line uniting the two poles 
of a magnet. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 111. 158 If you divide the Mag¬ 
net through a meridian, or Saw of a Segment, parallel to 
the Axis. 1831 U. K. S. Nat. Philos. II. Magnetism i. § 6 
The straight line joining the two poles of a magnet is called 
its axis. 

15 . ' A main line of motion, growth, extension, 


direction. 

1818 W. Lawrence Nat. Hist. Man 1. ii. (1848)99 Its axis 
[of the femur] coincides with the centre of gravity of the 
body. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. x. {1856) The axis of 
Baffin's Bay .. is from the north by east. Ibid. 76 The ice, 
after changing its original axis of drift. >855 Owen Skel. 
<$- Teeth 6 In the direction of t he bone's axis. 1867 A. Barrv 
Sir C. Barry vii. 240 The principal axis of the building. 

IV. Axis of reference. 

16 . Analyt. Geotn. Each of the two intersecting 
straight lines, by reference to which the position 
of a certain point, the locus, is determined. 

(Transf. from the geometrical treatment of conic sections.) 

1855 Toohunter Plane. Co-ord. Geotn. 

V. Comb. Axis-cylinder (or axis-band), see 
quot.; atlrib., as axis-ligament. 

1839 Tooo Cycl. Anat. 4- Phys. HI. 592/1 A central sub¬ 
stance of nervous matter .. the axis-cylinder of RosemhaL 
1855 H. Spencer Psychol. (1872) 1 .1. ii. 27 The centrat fibro, 
or axis-cylinder of a nerve lute. *877 Rosenthal Muscles 
ff N. 104 The axis-band, or axis-cylinder. 1877 Burnett 
Ear 72 In all its motion as a lever the hammer swings about 
this axis-ligament as a fixed point. 

Axis 2 (ne-ksisV Zool . [L., an Indian quadruped 
mentioned by Pliny.] Name given by Buffon to 
an Indian deer (Cctvus axis) known by sportsmen 
as the Hog-deer. 


1601 Holland Pliny vm. xxi. I. 206 A wild beast named 
Axis, with a skin like a fawn. 1774 Goldsm. A at. Hist. II. 
72 The homs of the avis are round, like those of the stag. 
1859 Tennent Ceylcm 1 . 11. L 157 The spotted axis troops in 
herds as numerous as the fallow deer in England. 

Axised (re-ksist), a. Possessing an axis. 

1865 Ruskin in Art-Jrnl. No. 41. 129/2 A little spinning, 
askew-axised thing we call a planet. 

tAxle 1 . Obs. Forms: 1-2 oaxl, exel, 1-3 
exl, 3 eexl. [Common Teut.: OE. caxl, fern., ON. 
ox l (pi. ax Hr), OHG. ahsala, MHG.ak/, mod.G. 
acltsel, OTeut. *ahsld , from same root as *ahsd: 
see Ax sb. 2 Cogn. w. L. *axula, ala.'] The shoulder. 

rxooo .£n-r. l.ccchd. II. 104 Wcorp ofer eavle, oJ>he be- 
tweoh J>eoh. c 1000 Ags. Cosh. Luke xv. 5 He hitt set on 
his cxlz [Hatton eaxlc] gebfissiendc. CH75 Cott. Horn. 
245 He hit berS an his eaxlun. U05 Lay. 18032 Hengen 
an heore axle mucle wi-axe. 

Axle 2 (arks’l). Forms: 5-6 axil, 5-S axel, 
6-7 axell, 7 axile, 7- axle. For earlier forms in 
comb., see Axle-tree. [Not in OE.; found in 
13th c. in the compd. axle-tree, ON. oxul-tre 
synonymous with the native Ax-trf.e), f. ON. 
oxnll inasc. = Goth. *ahsuls, OTeut. *ahsnlo-z t 
deriv. of ahs-d ; thence the simple axle has been 
since taken, and used in place of OE. a*.r, eax: 
see Ax sb/] 

1 . The ccntrc-pin or spindle upon which a wheel 
revolves, or which revolves along with it. 

a. In carriages, properly, the rounded and more 
slender ends of the axle-tree, or the pegs fastened 
into the ends of the axle-tree, on which the wheel 
actually revolves ; but used to include the axle- 
tree or axle-bar, especially when this is of one 
piece with the axles proper, or when it revolves 
with the wheels. 

1634 Milton Cotntts 96 ’Phe gilded car of day His glowing 
axle doth allay In the steep Atlantic stream. 1703 Maun. 
Drei.i. youm. yerus. (1721 ) 77 It turn'd upon two hinges in 
the nature of Axels. 1799 Turner A nglo-Sax. (1828 1 . v. 
70 Chariots with scythes at the Axles. 1831 J. Holland 
Manttf. Metals I. 157 Iron axles arc becoming almost as 
common as once they were rare. 1870 Bryant Homer 11 . 
xvi. 132 Full many a chief Fell under his own axle from the 
car. 1873 Ctaily Nesvs 12 Sept. 4 3 The axle of a truck in 
a coal tram hroke. 

b. A central spindle of a wheel which revolves 
along with it, as in the mechanical power called 
udieel-and-axle, and its applications. 

1730 Dfsagulif.rs Axis in Peritrochio in Phil. Trans. 
XXaVI. 226 When we pull the Rope PA, we make the 
Axel .. to wind itself up upon the Rope HI). 1829 U. K. S. 
Nat. Philos. I. Mechanics 11. vi. § 50 A modification of the 
lever, called the axle in the wheel. 

c . fig. (Cf. * pivot.’) 

1635 Austin Med it. 194 Since he .. makes that the Axell 
for all his Commendations to Moove on. 1641 Milton Ch. 
Cart. i. Wks. 1851, 98 All the moments.. of humane occa¬ 
sions are mov'd to and fro as upon the axle of discipline. 

+ 2 . The Beam of a loom, on which the warp or 
woven fabric is wound. Obs . 

1635 Austin Medit. 281 The wrought part [of a web] is 
fastned to, and wrapt up about the Axell. 

+ 3 . The imaginary line about which a planet, or 
other hody (or, in old cosmography, the heaven\ 
revolves. Also, poet., the pole, the sky or heaven 
cf. Axle-tree 4 b). Obs. exc .poet. (Replaced by 
Axis.) 

1596 Fitz- Geffrey Sir F. Drake { 1881)20 None but old 
Atlas .. Should under-prop the Axel of the west.. 1635 N. 
Carpenter Geogr. Del. 1. iii. 67 The magneticall wier*. will 
.. make a circumuolution about his owne Axell. a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Wks. (1711)29/1 Heaven's axile seems 
to bend. 1667 Milton P. L. vm. 165 The earth .. With 
inoffensive pace that spinning sleeps On her soft Axle. 1713 
Young Last Day 1. 116 The blissful earth, who late At 
leisure on her axle roll'd in state. 1850 Mrs. Browning 
Poet's Vow 1. xviii, Since earth on axle ran ! 

4 . Comb, and Allrib. Axle-bar, an iron bar 
serving the purpose of an axletree ; axle-bearing 
(see quot.) ; axle-box, in a locomotive engine or 
railway carriage, the box, usually of cast iron, 
within which the ends of the axles revolve ; axle- 
guards, the part of the frame in which the axle- 
box slides up and down as acted on by the springs ; 
axle-journal, axle-neck, the polished end of the 
axle which revolves under the bearing in the axle- 
box ; axle-nail, axle-pin, one of the two nails or 
pins used to fasten a cart to the axle-tree ; axle- 
shaft, a driving shaft forming an extension of the 
axle of a wheel; f axle-wood, 'wood for axle-trees. 
See also Axle-tree. 

1850 Wealk Diet. Terms, Axle bearing in locomotive en¬ 
gines, the gun-metal, or other metal bearing, under which 
the axle journal revolves [in the axle-box]. 18*8 Sir H. 
Steuart Planter's Guide 258 Three stages strongly bolted 
to the crossbar, or axle-bed (as our workmen term it). 1871 
Daily News 23 Feb., The wheels, .sunk up to the axle-boxes. 
1876 Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. XLVl. 92 Ordinary grease axle- 
boxes weigh teas than 3 cwt. the set. 1881 CasseNs Techn. 
Educ. No. 21. 174/1 The distance of the hind axle-flaps from 
collars will be regulated by the width of the body across. 
1485 Inv. in Ripon Ch. Acts (1S82) 373 Axilnayles, 4 d. 
1530 Palsgr. 196/1 Axil nay le, cheuillc daixevl. 1523 Fitz- 
herb. Httsb. § 5 Lyn-pinues of yren in the axiltre-endes. 


ii . axil-pynnes of yren, or els of tough harde wodde. 1837 
Athettaeum No. 510. 565 Enabling the upright axle-shaft to 
turn the millstone without additional gear. 1870 Alford 
in Li/e (1873) 443, I am again down on the axle-springs 
and must be braced up. 1562 Wills \ Inv. N. C. (i860) 
208 Axlewayne nales. 1405 Fabric Rolls York (1858) 34 
MM. ascelwod empto 21 s.6d. 1562 MS. Ace. Bk. Vicars 

Choral, York , Pro ii thousandes & di. axell wodde. 

Axled (a-ks’ld), a. [f. Axle sb/ + -ed 2 .] 
Furnished with an axle. (Chiefly in comb.) 

i6<7 Ford Sun's Darling v. 1. (1811) 387 The waggoner 
might thaw His chariot, axled with Ripnaean snow. 1791 
Huddesford Sahnag. ii. 32 Her coral-axled car. 1869 Echo 
3 Dec., The crank-axled machine. 

i Axless, Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Ax sb/ + -less.] 
Without an axle or axles. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ti6o8l 770 To see that mighty 
mound Hingelcss and axless tum so swiftly round. 

t A xle-too th. Obs. or dial. Forms: 5 axyl- 
tothe, 7 axill-, axel-; mod. dial, asil-, assal-, 
assle-tooth. [a. Da. axel ( = OX. jaxl) molar 
tooth, grinder + Tooth : cf. Da. axel-land axle- 
tooth.] A molar tooth, a grinder. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 16 Axyltothe, tuolaris, tnaxillaris. 1607 
Walkington Opt. Glasse Humors 76 T« loose an axill tooth, 
or an eye. 1657 Tomlinson Reno its Disp. 211 His axle 
teeth and also his gums fell out. 1691 Rav N. County. 
IVds. Pref., Axeltootn, dens tuolaris. 1808 Jamieson Diet., 

A sit, Asil-tooih, the name given to the grinder*, ox dentes 
molarcs, those at the extremity of the jaw. 1875 Lartc.-~ 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) Some co'n cm wang an others assal-teeth. 

Axle-tree 'arks’l|tr/). Forms: 3-4 axeltre, 
4-6 axil-, axyl-, 5 axille-, exil-, exul-, exyl-, 6 
assyl-tre, exeltree, 6-7 axell-, 7 axol-, axil-, 
6-8 axel-, 6- axle-tree. [ME. axel-Ire, a. ON. 
oxul-tre, f. oxnll Axle ktre Tree, synonymous 
with the native Ax-tkee. See Axle 2 .] 

(Axle-tree, being in earlier use than the simple axle, for- 
merly included the sense of that word, and 01 axis. It is 
now restricted to sense r, but axle is not kept quite distinct 
from it in use : see that word.) 

1 . The fixed bar or beam of wood, etc., on the 
rounded ends of which the opposite wheels of a 
carriage revolve. The original and only surviving 
sense. Axle-tree arms', the ends of the axle-tree 
which project beyond the wheels. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21268 Quat qude mai be .. and quat 
axeltre Jre r. axit tre, axiltree]. 1481 90 Hosvard Houieh. 
Bks. 211 Ij. hopis to the exiltre. 15*3 Fitzherb. Hush. § 5 
I.yn pinnes of yren in the axiltre endes. 1535 Covrrdale 
1 Kings vii. 30 Foure brasen wheles with brasen axel trees. 
1649 Buth Eng. hnpros'. Intbr. (1653) 167 The Beech .. is 
very good Timber for .. the Husbandman, for Axol-trees. 
1755 Mrs. Delanv Diary III. 349 No harm but to the axle- 
tree of thcircoach. which broke. 1794 W. Felton Carriages 
(1801 I. 84 The arms of the axletree, which are made round, 
but rather of a conical form. 1855 Macaulay Fredk. Gt. 
47 [They] drove shabby old carriages till the axle-trees gave 
way. 1861 Griffiths Artill. Man. 112 Axle-tree arm. 

f 2 . The spindle or Axle of any wheel; the 
* axle’ in the Whccl-and-axlc. Obs. 

<1400 MaL'Noev. xvii. 181 A wheel, that tumeth be his 
Axille Tree. 1530 Palsgr. 196/1 Axiltre, aixsevl. 1659 
Leak Water-wks. 19 It shall make the Wheel F to turn 
half a turn by the Cord which is fastned to the Axletree of 
the said Wheel. 1664 Evelyn Sylva it. vi. (1776) 370 For 
the cogs of mills, posts to be set in moist ground, and Ever¬ 
lasting Axle-trees. 

f b.fg. (Cf. pivot, axis.) 

c 1600 Revel. Colins, Their chaunginge mynde on tickell 
axeltrce, Is rold and tost about. 1646 Unhappy Game 
Scotch Sf Eng. 9 You make his will the very Axeltree upon 
which your argument turnes. 1674 Marvell Reh. Transp. 
ii. 171 A necessity.. which drove the great Iron nail 
thorough the Axle-tree of Nature. 

f 3 . A revolving or driving shaft. Obs. 

1659 Leak Water-wks. 18 A straight Axeltree of wood, a 
foot square, and 6o-foot high. 

f 4 . = Axis: a. The imaginary or geometrical 
line which forms the axis of revolution of any 
body, e.g. the earth, a planet, the heavens. Obs. 

c 1400 Epiph. (Tumb. 1843) 113 The axyltre betwene the 
polys tweync. 1594 Blunuevil Extrc. 111.1. ii. 280 A right 
imaginative line, called of the Astronomers the Axletree of 
the world, about the which the world continually tumeth 
like a Cart-wheele. i6o6Shaks. Tr. <* Cr. 1. iii. 65 Strong as 
the Axletree In which the Heauens ride. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purp. 1 st. iv, viii, Most like the poles in heavens Axletrees. 

t b. poetically (transl. D axis ): The pole of the 
heaven ; the heaven, the sky. Obs. 

1513 Douglas FEneis vt. ix. 3 Hir rosy chariot the fresche 
Aurora Amydwart of the heuynis assiltre Begouth for till 
wproIL 1626 G. Sandys Ovids Met. 1.7 And bume heauens 
Axeltree. 

+ c. The central line, e.g. the axis of vision. 

1624 Wotton Archit. (1672)52 The Parts farthest fVom the 
Axel-tree, or middle Beam of the Eye. 

Hence A*xletieed a., furnished with an axle-tree. 

1580 Tusser Httsb . (1878) 36 Strong exeltred cart. 

Ax-man, axe- (arksm&n). [f. Ax sb .l + -man.] 

1 . One who uses an ax in his work ; a woodman. 

1809 J. Barlow Columb. vl 371 Scalpers, and ax-men 

rush from Erie’s shore. 1878 J. Bi ller N Zealand I. ii. 

28 They worked as axe-men, sawyers, etc. 

2 . A warrior armed with a battle-ax. 

x8*8 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 218 Every axe-man who 
had neither spear nor bow. 

Axode, earlv pa. t. of Ask. 

Axoid (je'ksoid). [f. Ax-is + -oid.] A curve 
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generated by the revolution of a point round an 
advancing axis, e.g. the cycloid. 

1876 Catal. Sci. App. S. Kens. No. 553 Conic axoids, 
with corresponding spheric roulettes and profiles. 

Axoide-an, a . [f. Axis, on imperfect analogy.] 
= Axial. 

1840 G. Ellis Anai. 376 The occipito-axoidcan ligament. 
Axolotl (arksttyrl). Zool. [the Aztec name.] A 
batrachian reptile {Siredon piscifortne, family Pro- 
tel did) found in Mexican lakes, resembling the sala¬ 
mander in appearance, but, like all the Proteida:, re¬ 
taining throughout life the gills of its young state. 

1786 Rees EneycL, Axolotl .. a singular fish found in the 
lake of Mexico. 183s Penny Cycl. 111 . 187/1 Cuvier . . was 
disposed to consider the axolotl as the tadi>o!e of some of the 
larger species of American salamanders. 1855 Owen Skel. 
$ Teeth 28 The axolotl has 4 fingers and 5 toes. 

Axonometry (aeksjjymetrib [f, Gr. afov- 
(d£wv) axis + ftfTpia measurement: see -(o)sietry.] 
Measurement of axes. 

1865 A thenar ton No. 1960.688/2 Fundamental proposition 
of axonometry. 

Axonophyte (dekanidfaitV Bot. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. ipvrov plant.] 4 An amentaceous plant, the 
flowers of which surround a common axis/ Syd. 
Sot. Lex . 1881. 

Axophyte (pe-ks^fait). Bot. [f. Gr. o^qj-v axis 
+ (pvrov plant.] A plant that has an axis or stem. 

1857 Henfrey Pol. § 15 Higher plants exhibiting the co¬ 
existence of stem and leaf .. are called Axophyta. 
Axotoiuous (a.*ks^*t6mas), a. Min. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. ro^« cutting, stem of ripvtw to cut + -ous.] 
Having a cleavage perpendicular to the axis. 

1834 Allan Min. 145 Axotomous Augite Spar. 1850 
Ansteo F.tent. Geol. 204 Arsenical Pyrites .. An axotomous 
variety. 

Axse, obs. form of Ask. 
t Ax-seed. Herb. Obs . [f. Ax *M + Seed.] 
= Ax-fitch. 

156a [See Ax-fitch]. 1597 Geraru Iterbal 11. {1633) 
1236 a, In English Ax seed, Ax woort. Ax-fitch, and Haichet 
Fitch. 1611 Cotgr., Le Per tie cheval , a kind of Axseed, or 
small Pulse, called Horsc-shooe. 

Axses, -sen, ohs. pi. forms of Ash sbA 
A'X-stone (ce*ksist<?(in). [f. Ax sb} + Stone.] 
A greenish variety of jade or nephrite, used, on 
account of its toughness, by some of the natives 
of South America, Polynesia, and other parts, for 
making their stone hatchets. 

1811 Pinkerton Petral. I.348, 1816Cleaveland 273. 
Axt, obs. or dial. pa. t. of Ask, 

+ A*x-tree. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 3 ax- 
treo, 4 ey.etree, 4-6 extre, 4-7 axtre, 5 axetre, 
6-7 axtreo, axe-tree, 6- (.Sir.) extree, aixtree. 
[f. Ax jA 2 + Trek, in its sense of beam ; repr. an 
OK. *cax-/reow. Cf. Axle-tkke from ON.] 

1 . The Axle-tree of a wheel. (Still dial.) 

a 1230 Juliana 56 pat axtreo stod istraht.. in tc twa sia- 
nene postles. 1388 Wyclik A 'edits, xxxiii. 5 An exire able 
to tume aboute [x6xx a rolling axcltree}. ci 440 Promp. 
Partr. 145 Exultrc, or ex tre. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
399/2 The one v. hele .. fyt of fro the axtre. 1566 in Invent. 
<i8i5>i66(jAM.)Twa gross culverinis.. mountit upoun their 
stokis, quheillis, and aixtreis. 1573 Cooper Thesaur., Axis, 
an extree. 1617 Janua Ling. 813 The axe tree .. broken in 
the cart rut. 1675 Hobbes Qdyss. 80 They mount into the 
chariot . .The axtree groaned under them. Mod. Sc. The 
wheels cam oft the aixtree. 

+ 2. = Axle. Obs. 

1659 Leak Water-whs. 10 If two Wheels are equal.. and 
there he unequal Weights fastened to their Ax-trees. 

f 3 . = Axis. Obs. 

1430 Lyixi. Chron. Troy 1. iii, The sterres .. Whiche the 
axtree rounde aboute gone. 1551 Recorde Patino. Kntnvl. 
1. Def., A right line drawen crosse these figures .. callcd an 
axe lyne, or axtre. 1603 Drayton liar. Warres vi. v, Two 
stedfast Poles, Twixt which this All doth on the Axtree 
move. 1657 Wright In Phil. Trans. LIII. 76 Two equal 
equidistant circles that have one common axtree. 

Axunge (se'kstf-nds). Also 6-S auxunge, 7-8 
(L.) axungla. [a. F. axunge (mod. axottge), ad. 
L. axungia, {. axis axle + ung-Zrc to grease.] The 
rich internal fat of the kidneys, etc., especially that 
of geese and pigs; goose-grease, lard ; also gen. 
fat, grease. + Axungi'ety = prec. Axn/ngions a. f 
lard-like, greasy. Axrrngiousness - Axunge. 

1541 R. Coplano Guy don’s Quest. Cyrurg.. The one 
[mancr of greas] is withoutforth ncre to the skynne, and 
that proprely is called adeps or fatnes. And y* other is in- 
warde and nyghe to the bely, and proprely is called auxunge 
or fat grease. 1611 Panegyr. V. in Coryat's Crudities, 
Where S. Nicolas knights [i. e. men who have been hanged] 
not tong before Had dropt their fat axungia to the lee. i66t 
Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 271 The axunge of cart wheeles. 
1754 Smellie Midxvif. I. Introd. 36 Lubricated with oil or 
auxunge. 1875 Urf. Diet. Arts 278 Axunge, hog’s lard. 1599 
A. M. Gabelhouers Bk. Physic 40/2 Take the Axungietye of 
a Goose, ibid. 45/1 Take the axungiousnes of a little boare- 
pigge. 1658 Sm T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. xxvi. (1686) 139 
An axungious and thicker part subsiding. 

t A*xwort. Herb. Obs. = Ax-sf.ed. 

1562 Turner [see Ax-fitch], isgt Percivall Sp. Did., 
Encorvada, Axwurt, Securidaca. 

Axyl, -tre, obs. forms of Axle, -tree. 

Ay- was formerly used indifferently with at - in 
many words: e. g. ayd{e, ayel{e, ayle, ay me, ay tie, 
Vol, 1. 


ayr, ay re, ayle, ay t her, ayver. For such, see At-, 
It also interchanged frequently with El-, Ey- ; and 
sometimes with A*, Ea-, E-. 

Ay, aye (r‘)> ativ - K° rrns • 3 a 53 , 3 “ 4 ; ai, 5 ei, 
aey, 6 aie, 4- aye, 3- ay. [Early ME. aai, 
ei: a. ON. ei , ey, cogn. with OK. a ME. 

0, oo t OS. co, OllG. co, io, MUG. ie, niod.G./*, 
G0th.tr/7p, acc. of anus 4 age, eternity ’OTeut. 
*aiwo-z, cogn. w. E. ivvu-m. Cf. Gr. d«f, a\fu 
* ever/ and aifwv - 1 age/ Preceded in Eng. by the 
native a, 6, which also continued for several cen¬ 
turies as the southern form : the two were combined 
in the phrase ‘ for ay and 00/ Except in poetry, ay 
is still northern. The spelling fluctuates between 
ay and aye : the former is preferable on grounds of 
etymology, phonology, and analogy. The word 
rimes, in the literary spcccja, and in all the dialects, 
with the group bay, day, gay. hay, may, -cay. On 
the other hand, aye ‘yes’ does not rime with these, 
and should not be written ay. See Aye.] 

1 . a. Ever, always, continually; b. at all times, on 
all occasions. (Now only in Sc. and north, dial.) 

c 1200 Okmin 3212 Hiss drinnch wass waterr occ 
<1220 Halt Meid. 21 Ah schulen weimeres lead at marc in 
helle. c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 5 I.uuen god and seruen him ay. 
c 1386 Ciiaucer Monkes T. 197 An ydulastcr was he ay. 0400 
Apol. Loll. 27 He do}> ai h° pat plesunGod. a 1440 Isir 

Degrev. 40 H e bare the pryes aey. c 1440 Sir G&wthcrK 1S83) 
260 11 y t hong ei be his syde. 1450 M ykc 452 The iqyc hat lasted 
ay. 1509 Barclay Ship 0/ Bootes 115701 210 flatterers ay 
speake fayrest when they lye. 1562 Lt.iiai A r/norie Prel., But 
from the light aie shrowds her selfe aside. 1605 Shaks. Mm b. 
iv. i. 134 Let this pernicious houre .Stand aye accursed in the 
Kaleiuler ! 1724 A. Ramsay Ym- T. Mi so. p7i3 !• 3 bs 

sweets I'll ay remember. 1790 Burns Turn O'Shauler, And 
ay the ale was growing better. 1826 J. Wilson A ott. Ainbr. 
Wks. 1855 t. 252 They aye behaved generously to inc. 

4 2 . with comparative degree. (Still in Sc.) 
a 1325 Metr. Horn. 73 Ay the halyar that a man eft, lltc 
mar htfes he nteknes. 1393 1 -ancl. P. PI. C. iv. 136 And ay 
lenger ich lete he go * h e lasse trcutlic ys with ]<e. t 1400 
Apol. Loll. 26 Ay h« moo lusts h : J c M l' aue here, ay h« more 
schal hen her peyn. Mod. Sc. Things grew ay the langcr, 
the waur [/./'. ever the longer, the worse], 

3 . Phrases: a. Bor ay : for ever, to all eternity. 
Also amplified, for ever and ay; in ME. for ay 
and 0. (Only poet, in Eng.; in prose use in Sc.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6218 pat sold vs scrue for euer and ai. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11.1034 But that wasinfynyte foray 
and 00. 1590 R. Harvey PI. Pore. 24 Where I for aie will 

make thy praises tarry. 1598 Bakrf.t Theor. Warres Prof. 
6 His trauels do deseruc our prayse for ay. 1706 I>e Foe 
Jure J)iv. Pref. 36 There let it ly for ever and lor ay. 1838 
Mrs. Browning Komi. Ganges xvi, The love will last for aye. 
f b. In aye : for ever. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixii. 9 God oure helper in ai es he. 

4 . As adj. Eternal. rare~\ 

1839 Bailey Pest us xxv. (1848^ 313 Whose flowings forth 
are aye and infinite. 

5 . In comb.-Yxcv : a. with pples., as ay-during, 
-living,-remaining, -running,-varied, A Y-LASTl.vn ; 
b. with adverbs, as ay-forth: ever onward. Also 
Ay-gkken\ 

1580 I Iollyrano Trcas. Pr. Tong , Eternel, cucrlasting, 
avduring. 1580 Tri. Lovely Lor tune in. in Ha/ 1 . Dodsl. 
Vi. 192 Ay-during still thy woe. 1610 Holland Camden's 
Brit. 1. 386 Ay-living herbs. 1608 Shaks. Per. ml i. 63 Aye- 
remaining lamps. 1857 Emerson Poems 10 His aye-rolling 
orbit. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 327 Springs ay- 
running by. 1649 Drummond Wks. (1711* 30/2 Ay-varied 
bliss. ^1375 Joseph A rim. 126 pat lie nas god ay forp. 
1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 14 That it lest ay fnrth in memory. 

Ay (^)» Forms: 3-5 ey, 5 ei, 7 eigh, 7-9 
aye, 6 ay. [In the later ay me! adopted from, or 
influenced by, F. ahi, ai, It. ahi ; cf. OF. ay mi ! It. 
ahimel Sp. ay de mil The ME. ey, ei was prob¬ 
ably a natural ejaculation ; nothing similar is found 
in OE.: the MHG. and mod.G. ey! is probably of 
independent developmeni; and though there is 
greater possibility of its being an adoption of OF. 
ai, this would almost certainly have given ay, ai, 
which are not found even as variants in ME. The 
modem northern dial, ay! eh! or eigh! </) is prob¬ 
ably the ME. ey!, but may be merely the earlier a!, 
as OE. wd is now 7 vac {~we) in the north.] 

1. = Ah I O! (Now the common northern excla¬ 
mation of surprise, invocation, earnestness.) 

1340 Aycnb. 105 Ey god, lmo h«t coupe we! al pane zang, 
hou he ssolde vinde uayre notes, c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 
453 F.y, Goddis precious dignite 1 1693 W. Robertson 

Phraseol. Gen. 890 Eigh you mock me. 1863 M rs. Toogood 
Yorksh . Dial., Ay my word ! I am glad to see you. 

2 . Ay m*/ = Alas I Ah me!—an ejaculation of 
regret, sorrow, pity. 

1591 Spenser Virg. Gnat 353 Ay me, that thankes so much 
should faile of meed. 1671 Milton Samson 331 Ay ine, an¬ 
other inward grief avvak't. 1850 M rs. Brown ixg Poems 11 . 
29 Ay me ! how dread can look the Dead, i860 Tennyson 
Tiihonus, Ay me ! ay me ! the woods decay and fall, 
b. substantively . The ejaculation as an expression 
of sorrow, cle. 

1607 Beaumont Worn, llaterw 1. i, Draw Sonnets from the 
melting lovers brain*, Ayrne’s, and Elegies. 1633 T. Adams 
Comm. 2 Pet. i. 6 Aches and aye-ines arc incident to in¬ 
temperate houses. 


Ay, variant of Aye, yes; obs. f. Any. 

Ay(e, obs. form of Egg, and Awe. 

I! Ayah. (ara). Also in 8 eyah. [a. Tty a, ayd 
.(in various Indian vernaculars), a. Pg. aia (-Sp. 
aya, It. aja) nurse, children's governess, fern, of 
aio (Sp. ayo, It. ajo) a tutor. Introduced by the 
Portuguese into India, where adopted in Anglo- 
Indian from the vernaculars.] A native Hindoo 
nurse or lady’s maid. 

1782 India Gas. 12 Oct., Eyah ,. 5 Rupees a month. 1810 
T. Williamson A. Ind. I'tide M. t. 337 The female who 
attends a lady while she is dressing, etc. is called an Ayah. 
1813 Mrs. Sherwood Ayah 4- Lady i. 7 This Lady paid her 
Ayah seven rupees per month. 1848 Chambers Alfred m 
Did. 18 Ayahs, or ladies-maids, who lake care of very 
young children. 1852 Loud. Jrnl. 9 Oct. 66 Ellen's ayah 
or native nurse who bad accompanied her to England. 
Ayal, variant of Aiel, Obs., grandfather. 
Ayder, -ur, obs. forms of Either. 

Aye, ay (ai, oi)r inter], adv. , sb. Forms : 6-8 
I, 7 ai, 7-9 ey, 7- aye, ay. [Appears suddenly 
about 1375, and is exceedingly common about 
1600 ; origin unknown. The suggestion that il is 
the same as Ay adv. ‘ever, ahtays/ seems set 
aside by the fact that it was at first always written 
/, a spelling never found with Ay. Hut it may 
have been a dialed form of that word, from some 
dialect in which it had passed through the senses 
of always, in ail eases, to by all means, certainly, 
yes (cf. aye but , in sense 2 b ; and the history 
of Ai.gath/, and so have been taken in literary 
English for a different word. It is less easy to 
see in it a phonetic variant or dialect form of 
ya ‘yea, yes/ Spelt both aye and ay : lhe former 
is in accordance with parliamentary usage, and 
better on every ground. Aye and eye (which 
many identify in pronunciation, and which differ 
at most only in the * broader 1 or more back sound 
of aye, are analogous diphthongal words usefully 
distinguished by their final c from the regular pro¬ 
nunciation of •ay, -ey, in bay, day, gay, hay, etc., 
and bey, dey, grey, they, convey, etc.: see A\.] 

A. in/, {adv .0 1 . As an affirmative response to 
a question : Yes ; even so. Common dialectally, 
and in nautical language ; the formal word used in 
voting ‘yes 1 in the House of Commons; but not 
used for ‘yes’ in modern educated speech or 
writing, except as an archaism. 

1576 Tyde Taryeth no Man in Collier's E. P. Pop. Lit. 12 
If you say 1 , syr, we will not say no. 1594 Drayton Idea 
57 Nothing but No and 1 , and I and No. 1637 Hkywood 
Roy till King 11. iv, Me my Lord ? King. F.y you my Lord. 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. n. 124 Ai, ai, so I mean. 1711 J. Green¬ 
wood Eng. Gram. 159, / for ) es, is used in a hasty or merry 
Way, as / Sir, 1 Sir. 1743 Loud. 4- Country Brew. iv. 284 
Hye, says the Victualler^ I believe I shall never island it. 
18Z3 Byron Island 11. xxi, ‘Ey, ey !" quoth Ben, ‘not new, 
but news enow. 1 1858 Longe. M S/andish iv. 33 I be shouts 
of the mate, and the sailors’ ‘Ay, ay. Sir !' 1878 . 1 / tisync 

0/ Poets 53 The mate sprang forward and cried ‘Aye, Aye! 4 
1882 Daily Kcsvs 22 Feh. 2/3 The Speaker —I must pul the 
question to the House, as it stands, and the House must say 
‘ Aye ‘ or * No/ 

2 . a. Indicating assent to a previous statement, 
and preliminary to a further or more forcible one. 

1598 Ik Jonson Ev. Man in Hunt. i. i, 1 , so 1 do. 1670 
R. Coke Disc. Trade 46, 1 , and the Law . Bars 11s of any 
future supply. 1714 Addison Sped. No. 568 * 1 Ay, Answer 
that if you can, Sir. 1821 Keats Isabel xxiv, Tq-day we 
purpose, ay, this hour we mount. 1826 Disraeli J tv. (• rey 
111. iv 104 Once, ay twice. 1865 R. W. Dale Jeu*. Temp. 
xxi. 08771237 Aye, and we take the promises in their fullest 
and broadest meaning. 

b. Aye, but,. . Indicating provisional assent to 
a statement for the sake of rebutting il. 

1589 NashE Atniondfor Parr 4 a, I, I, my maisters, you 
may mocke .. but 1 warrant you, etc. 1640 J. Dyke Worthy 
Commitn. i22 ,1 ; but you doe us wrong. 166* 1 >ryden Wild 
Gallant Wks. 1725 I. 94 He shall set thee forth 1 warrant 
thee. Burr. I, but where's the Money for this? 1875 11 . 
15 . Manning Mission ll. Ghost x. 282 Ay, but it was not 
only men who have so endured. We have known young 
girls .. rise up with the courage of confessors. 

B. as sb. An affirmative answer or vote ; in//, 
(elliptieallv) those who so vote. 

1580 Marprel. Epit. Biij, Here then is the puritans I .. 
and M. doctors no. 1669 Marvell Corr. 127 Wks. 1875 It. 
289 The ayes proved 138 and the noes 129. 1771 Junius 

Lett . xliv. 2 }8 A simple ay or no. 1851 Ht. Martineau Hist. 
Peace 11877) 111 . iv. x, 69 The ayes were loud and multitu¬ 
dinous. 1857 Toclm. Smith Parish 62 The whole number 
present.. must range themselves, aye and no, on the two oppo¬ 
site sides of the room. 1882 Daily Knvs 30 Mar. 4/7 If the 
Ayes have it, Mr. M arriott's hostile resolution u ill be rejected. 
Aye, variant spelling of Ay adv. ever. 

A-year, phrase = in the year, per annum : see 
A prep.^ and Year. 

Aye-aye (ai ai-). Zoo!, [a. F. aye-aye, a. Mala¬ 
gasy ai’af (also dialectally ah ay, haihay) ‘sup¬ 
posed to receive its name from its ]>eculiar cry,’ 
Richardson Malagasy Did.'] A quadrmnanous 
animal (Chciromys Madagascancnsis), nocturnal, 
squirrel-like, of the size of a cat, found only in 
Madagascar, where it was first noticed by Sonnerai, 





A-YELP. 

r r 775 ; it is classed with the Lemurs, but in many 
points approaches the Rodentia. 

1781 Pennant Quadrupeds (1792) II. 138 Aye-Aye Slquir- 
relj, with broad ears.. Inhabits Madagascar, .takes its name 
from its cry. 18*7 Griffith Cuvier's A aim. A". III. 86 Put 
one species of the Aye-Aye is known. 1862 Loud . Kev. 
30 Aug. 198 The most interesting of recent acquisitions of 
the Zoological Society, Ls the Aye-Aye of Madagascar. 

A-yelp (aiye lp), advb.phr. [A prepd + Yelp.] 
On tne yelp, yelping. 

i8ss Browning Aten <j- trout. I. i y 8 The Kennel's a-yelp. 

Ayen(e, ayenst, etc., obs. ff. Again*, -st. 
t Aye’nbite. Obs. [f. ayen, Again + Bite ; 
ME. translation of L. remorsus .] Remorse. 

1340 Ayenh. 1 pis boc is dan Michelis of Northgate .. l>et 
haue Ayenbyte of inwyt. 1878 M. Collins Village Com. 11. 
ii. 17 That remorse, that ayenhiic to use good English), can 
only be felt by the spirit which has kinship to the Divinity. 

Ayei\e, variant of Avkk v. Obs. to travel, march. 
Ayer e, ayerie, obs. ff. Aik, Heir, Aerie. 
Ayghe, variant of aye. Awe sb. x 
Ay-green (< 7i gr/n). Herb. [ = Evergreen : 
see Ay adv, 5.] The house-leck. 

1562 Turner Herbal it. 133 a, In English Housleke, and 
of sopic Singren, but it ought better to he called Aygrene. 
1693 W. Rokkrtsos Phraseol. Gen. 192 An Herb always 
green, called Ay-green, or Sea-green, Ever las ting, Housc- 
Icek. 1721 Bailey, A/green. 1863 R. Prior Plant-n ., Aye- 
green .. from its conspicuous tufts of evergreen leaves. 

1 Ay*guous,<r Obs. rare~ x . [a. OK. aigueux 
L. aqubs-itm watery, f. aqua water.] Watery. 

1541 R. Coi*LAN*n Guy don's Quest. Cyrttrg The bladder 
. .is a receyuer of ayguous Miperfluytees of the kydnees. 
Ayhe n, a^e, obs. forms of Again. 
t AyieTd, v. Obs Forms: 1 a^ieldan, asyldan, 
4 ayild, a;eld, 5 ayolde. [OE. agicldan, f. A- 
Jbrcf 1 «p +gieldan to Yield, give.] To yield up. 

a 1000 A out.s Complaynt 9 r p.ct Jut ne scylc.. riht a^ieldan. 
^1325 Kemhrttn 475 \Hafliw.* Ayild the to this knight. 

< 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2444 * }>ef,’ saide he..‘a;eld pe, l>ov 
schalt dye.' r 1450 Paper Roll in yd A V/. K. Comm. Hist. 
MSS. 280'i To ayelde up .. the seid towue of Anyoies. 

t Ay-lasting, a. Obs. Forms: 4 ay-, ai- 
lastand e, ai-, ay lasting, 7 ayo-lasting. [See 
AYfli/t». i.j Everlasting, lienee Aylastingly adv. 

< 1340 U amfolf. J'rose Tr. u866 1 Ay-lastande saluacyone 
es hopede. c 1340 Alex. «y 1 find. 70 Ailastinge lif. Y 1400 
Apol. Loll. 55 Ay lasting deh- 1603 Elokio Montaigne hi. 
vi. 116321506 Aye-lasting and commendable memory, c 1400 
Apol, Loll. 7 Ordeyning aylastingly J>e contrary. 

Ayl^e, obs. f. Ail, Aisle. 

Aylyng, obs. f. Ailing (here = injuring, damage). 

c 1400 Destr. Troy v. 1577 The strete by the sydes .. Was 
archet full A billy for ( = against] aylyng uf shourcs. 

Ay me, obs. form of Aim. 

Ay me, obs. way of writing Ay me ! see Ay ini. 
Aymer, obs. form of Ember. 
t Aymont. Obs. rare. [a. OF. dim ant, in 
Rabgr. aymant, cogn. with I J r. ay man, azi/nan, 
adiman pop.L. *aJimaul-em, for \..adamanl-cmi\ 
— Adamant. 

1340 Ayenb. 187 lly byej> harde as an aymont. 

Aynd, -ing, -less, Sc. forms of Andk, etc. 

+ Ayne, a. Obs .; but see Eigne, [a, OF. a in/, 
earlier ais/iJ, ainsnj, f. a ins before + 11/ born. As 
in some other words e.g. assign sb.2\ the final e 
became mute in Eng.] First-boni, eldest, Eigne. 

1483 Caxton Gold. /.eg. 164/4 He that entred fyr.st is 
called ayne and grete and he that cometh afier shalbc 
called las^e. c 1500 I’a r ten ay 1695 Ayne and eldeste. 

t Ayness. Ohs. Metaph. [f. Ay adv. + -ness.] 
Everlastingness ; applied as a special term to the 
‘second degree of eternity’ possessed by angels 
and spirits. 

1587 Colling De Morttay ix. (1617) 141 The measure of 
such thingsas haue a fixed and stable being, and yet haue 
also a ccrlainc succession in their operations, of which sort 
are the vnderstanding Spirits or Angels; and this is pro¬ 
perly called Aynesse. 

Ayo*nd, ayernt, prep., dial. [f. A- pnf. 2 
+ Yond ; cf. beyond, and the double forms afore , 
before , etc. (Ayont is the mod. Scotch and north. 
Kng. dial, form.)] Beyond, on the other side of. 

1724 A. Ramsay Tea- T. Alisc. (1733) 1. 84 Down ayont the 
ingle he sat. 1803-49 Mangan Poems (1859) 375 Ayond the 
gloom of thy sunken cell. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Amhr. Wks. 
1855 t. t45 The flock are ayont the knowes. 1837 Markyat 
Dog Fiend xix, 1 went out to the Nab buoy, and a mile 
ayond it. 1855 in Whitby Glossary. 

Ayr(e, obs. form of Air, Eyre, IIeir. 
t Ayre, ay ere, v/ Obs. [a. OF. erre-r, 3 sing, 
pres, circ, earlier edrar (in St. Ixger)L. iterdre 
to journey, proceed, march, f. iter journey. Cf. 
Eyre, Errant.] To march, proceed, make one’s 
way ; to move about (as opposed to remain still). 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xvit. 7502 pen Achilles cherfull, & his 
chutse cosyn .. Ayren vnto Ector angardly sore 1 c 1440 
Mart* Arth. 455 There awes none alyenes to ayere appone 
nyghttys. 

t Ayre, vi 1 Obs. [variant of Ear.] To plough. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 175 Ayre vp the erthc on ardagh wise. 
Ayre, obs, bad form of Yare a. ready. 

?r 1475 Sqr. knot Degre 501 Anone the squyer made him 
ayre, And by hym selfe forth can he fare. 

Ayre, -ie, -y, obs. forms of Heir, Aerie. 
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Ayrer, variant of Eyrer. 

Ayrshire a. and sb. A breed of 

horned cattle named from the shire or county of 
Ayr in Scotland, and esteemed for dairy farming. 

1856 Farmer’s Mag. Nov. 412 Cattle, half-bred .Shorthorns 
and Ayrshircs. 

Aysel, -ylle. early var. Eiskll, Obs., vinegar. 

Ayth, obs. Sc. form of Oath. 

Ayther, obs. form of Either. 

t Ay-when, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Ay + When ; 
cf. next.] At every time, always. 

£-1485 Digby Myst. (1882) Dior. Wisd. 345 And ther-in 1 
teinptc hym ay whan. 

t Aywhere, adv. Obs. Forms: i ebshweer, 
eshuaer, -hwer, eghwar, 3 alhware, aiware, 
eihwer, 4 ayquar^e, aywhare, 5 ay whore, 4-5 
aywhere. [OE. ivzhwwr, for trgeinvar, cogn. with 
Ol 1 G. cogiinvar, 1. a ever +gchzu;vr everywhere, 

‘ ubique.’ See Ywhehe. Thus really the equiva¬ 
lent of evcr-yivherc, but in ME. phonetically re¬ 
duced so as to look like a compound of Ay ‘ever’ 
and Where ; hence ay-when.} Everywhere. 

riooo Ags. Gosp. Mark xvi. 20 Hi 5a farende ;c^hwar 
bodedon [Lindis/. e^huoir; Kus/nu. ezhwerj. c 1200 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 22J H« pe godes wille do5 aihware. £-1220 
Mali Aleut. 39 Te weanc eihwer passe5 pe winne. a 1250 
ihol % Might. 216 Ho had idorned wd aiware. £-1300 K. 
Alts. 6754 Eghwar by my we yes. £-1325 E. E. A Hit. P. It. 
228 On vch syde of pc worlde aywhere ityche. /1460 
Tozone ley Myst. 115 'io slepe aywhore. 1470 Harding 
Citron, xcv, As myslcr was ay where. 

Azalea (azt T| *I/a\ Bol. PI. -as. [a. mod.L. 
azalea Linn. , a. Gr. a^aAta, fem. of a^aAeos dry; 
so named either from the dry soil in which it 
flourishes, or from its dry brittle wood.] A genus 
of shrubby plants (N.O. EricacaF), natives of the 
northern hemisphere, growing in sandy soil, and 
blooming profusely, with showy and mostly fragrant 
flowers, pure white or yellow, or streaked and 
stained with crimson. The one British species 
(A. procumbent), found in the Scotch Highlands, 
is by some made a distinct genus, Loiseleuria. 

*753 in ChAmbkrs Cycl. Supj>. 1803 J. Arercrgmrif 
Calend. 605 Hardy kinds of flowering shrubs and trees.. 
Such as roses .. dog woods, azaleas. 1881 Black.more 
Christosoellx , The white chalice of azalea. 

Azarole (arziimul). Bol. P'onns : 7 azeroll, 
S azerole, 7-9 azarole. [a. F. azcrole (written 
by Tournefort azarole), cogn. with Sp. accrolo , aza- 
rolla, Pg. azerola , It. azzeruola , ad. Arab.^j^jJl 

az'znzrur, applied to the same fruit.] The fruit 
of the Neapolitan Medlar, a species of hawthorn 
(Cratirgns azaro/us); also applied to the tree 
itself, sometimes called, after Fr., Azerolier. 

1658 Evelyn Fr. Card, ^167 3) 268 Cormes, serv ices, aze¬ 
roll s and the like. 1693 — Be la Quint. Compl. Card. 67 
Quinces bear almost in the same manner with Kasberries, 
Azeroliers, and Pomegranates. — ibid. <Dict.) Azeroll- 
Trecs, ar Garden-Haw-Trees, which arc usually planted 
against Walls. 1725 Hkauley Fam. Diet. s.v., The Azerole 
is indeed a kind of Medlar. 1864 Mrs. Wood Trez>. Hold 
11. i. 1 l^eaping a dwarf hedge of azaroles. 

Azedarac aze*daradc). Bol. Also S-9 -ach. 
[a. F. az/darac, Sp. accdaraque, a. Pers. ±\j\ 

azdd dirakht 1 free (or noble) tree.’ The tree and 
name were probably introduced into Spain and 
Sicily by the Arabs.] 

1 . A lofty tree (Melia Azedarach ), with bipinnale 
leaves and large bunches of fragrant Iilac-colourcd 
flowers, a native of the East Indies, but now com¬ 
mon in Spain, Southern France, and South America. 
Also known as Bead-tree, Pride of India, False 
Sycamore, and lloly-tree. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp ., Atedarach .. the Bead-tree. 
1852 IT*. Ross Humboldt's Trav. It. xvi. 3 Paths bordered 
with azedaracs. 1878 Masque0/Poets 30 Where clear-green 
chr)’sober) ! glows Beside azedarac in rows. 

2 . Pharrn. The bark of the root of this tree used 

in medicine. 1853'tnMAYNE. 

Azime, variant of Azymk. 
t A’zimene, Astro!. Obs. (See quot.) 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xix. 118 Degrees lame and deficient 
(note , called by some Azunenc degreesl. 1678 Phillips, 
Azemen. 1819 J. Wilson Diet. AstrolAzimene or Weak 
and Lame Degrees .. when they ascend at a birth, render 
the native lame, blind, etc. 

Azimuth (ar-zim/ty). Forms: 4^5 azimut, 
azymut, 4-7 azymuth, 6 azumuth, (7 azimynth, 
-moth), 6- azimuth. [a. F. azimut, cogn. with 
It. azzimutto , Pg. azimuth , ad. Arab. 
as-sum ill , i. c. as — al the + sit mill, pi of saint way, 
direction, a direction or point of the compass or 
horizon, and the arc extending from it to the 
zenith. Cf. saml-al-rd’s the direction 

or point overhead, whence the term Zenith. With 
the form azimynth cf. It. aziminthi (Florio).] 

1 . An are of the heavens extending from the 
zenith to the horizon which it cuts at right angles; 
the quadrant of a great circle of the sphere passing 


AZONIC. 

through the zenith and nadir, called an azimuth - 
circle. 

C 1391 Ciiaucf.r Astrol. I. § 19 From this senyth..ther 
come a maner krokede strikes like to the clawes of a coppe 
.. kervyng ouerthwart the almikanteras. And thlse same 
strikes or diuisiouns ben eleped azymuthz. Thise Azimutz 
seruen to knqwe the costes of the firmament 1594 J. Davis 
Seamans Seer. 11.(1607) 8 Circles of Azumuths, or verticall 
circles, are quarters of great circles, concurring together in 
jlhe Zenith. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas <1608) 299 The 
alrnycantharats, With th‘ azimynths. 1651 Biggs Nezu Disp. 
p 157 Several 1 azimuths meeting in the Zenith. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Diet. 1. 178/2 These azimuths are represented .. on 
the globe by the quadrant of altitude. 1874 Moselev 
Astron. ix. 45 Jf a great circle .. be imagined to be drawn 
from the zenith .. to the horizon, through any star .. it is 
called the azimuth circle of that star. 

2 . The angular distance of any such circle from 
a given limit, e.g. a meridian. Hence, the true 
azimuth of a heavenly body is, the arc of the 
horizon intercepted between the north (or, in the 
Southern hemisphere, south) point of the horizon 
and the point where the great circle passing through 
the observed heavenly body cuts the horizon. Its 
magnetic azimuth is the arc intercepted between 
the magnetic meridian and this great circle. 

Azimuth compass: a minutely divided mariner's compass, 
fitted with vertical sights, used for taking the magnetic 
azimuth of a heavenly body. Azimuth dial: one whose 
gnomon is perpendicular to the.plane of the horizon. Azi¬ 
muth mirror: an instrument placed on the glass cover of 
a mariner’s compass and used for taking azimuths. 

1626 Caft. Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen 36 Learne to ob. 
serue .. the Sunncs Azimuth and Almicanter. 1697 Dam. 
pier Voy. (1729) I. 331 The Azimuth Compass, an Instru¬ 
ment more peculiar to the Seamen of our Nation. 1762-9 
Falconer Shi/nor. 1. 740 The pilots now their azimuth 
attend. 1834 U. K. S. Mat. Philos. 111. Astron. xiii. 255/1 
The true azimuth, compared with the magnetic azimuth, 
will give the deviation of the compass. 

b. In azimuth : in a horizontal circular direction. 

1831 Brewster Optics xiv. 123 If wc turn the steel plate 
round in azimuth. 1879 G. I’hescoit Sp. Telephone 269 The 
mirror is so mounted as to swing in azimuth. 

3 . transf. and fig. Horizontal angle, or direction ; 
point of the compass. 

1667 Sir R. Moray in Phil. Trans. ] 1 .477 Note also,at what 
Azimuth the Mark stands from the Gun. 1831 Brewster 
Optics xix. 167 Reflected from the second plate, at the azi¬ 
muths 90^ and 270°. i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea iv. 5 245 

Wind gauges.. to show the inclination, as well as the 
Azimuth of the wind. 1867 Carlyle Kern in. 11. 52 How he 
found his way thither 1 know not (perhaps in a cab, if quite 
lost in his azimuth). 

Azimuthal (ae'zimiw j’al), a. [f. prec. + ai. 1 .] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the azimuth ; used in taking 
azimuths. 

1654 S. Foster {title) F.lliptical, or Azimuthal Horolo- 
giography. 1667 Phil. Trans. 11. 435 The Suns Azimuthal 
Distance from the Meridian. 1702 Wallis ibid. XXI11 . 
t 110 The Azimuthal Points of the Horizon. 1841 Brewster 
Mart. Sc. 111. iv. 11836) 216 A brass azimuthal quadrant. 

2 . In azimuth, in a horizontal circle. Azimuthal 
error (of a transit instrument): its deviation in 
azimuth from the plane of the meridian. 

1863 Comh. Mag. VI1. 383 For azimuthal error, that is for 
the amount that the transit deviates from the north and 
south line. 1876 Chambers Astron. 663 By means of a 
screw a small azimuthal motion may be imparted. 1880 
Nature XXL 211 The azimuthal rotation of the clouds. 

Azumrthally (cf. prec.), adv. [f. prec. + -ly -,] 
In azimuth, in a horizontal circle. 

1867 Denison Astron. ioithoutNath.-$\-$ Herschcl’s great 
telescope was set in a frame which also turned azimuthally. 

Azo- (arzt?-). Chcm. Short combining form of 
Azote, nitrogen. Used to form the names of: 

1 . gen. Compounds containing nitrogen, as Azo- 
fctrmic, nilrogenized humic (acid); Azoli'tmin, 
the principal colouring matter of litmus; A2ole*ic, 
an acid formed by treating oleic with nitric acid. 

2 . spec . Substitution compounds in which nitrogen 
takes the place of another element, as in the Azo- 
pa* raffina, formed from the paraffins by substitu¬ 
tion of 1 atom of nitrogen for 3 of hydrogen: 
e.g. azo-methane — hydrogen cyanide, azo-ethane— 
methyl cyanide, azo-propane = ethyl cyanide, etc. 

3 . more particularly . Compounds derived from 
the aromatic hydrocarbons, which contain nitro¬ 
gen combined in a peculiar way, constituting the 
azo- and diazo- compounds, or azo- derivatives, e. g. 
azobenzene , azotoluene ; diazo-amidobenzene, diazo- 
bromide ; whence adjectives as azobenzo'ic, etc. 

1881 Darwin Veg. Mould v. 242 Some of the adds, which 
were called long ago azohumic, are enabled to dissolve col¬ 
loid silica in proportion to the nitrogen which they contain. 
1863 Watts Diet. Chew. Ill. 731 Azoliimin is a red-brown 
amorphous powder. 1880 Clemenshaw Wurtf Atom. The. 
219 Those very remarkable organic combinations known as 
azo - and diazo-compounds. 1880 Friswell in Soc. A rts Jrni. 
445 Known as the azo-yellows, oranges, and scarlets. 

Azoic (azjo-ik), a. [f. Gr. d£<v-o* (f. a priv. + 
fa rq life) + -ic ; cf. F, azooliquc .] Having no trace 
of life; in Geol., Containing no organic remains. 

1854 Page Text-bk. Geol. 2 9 Azoic Period. 1873 W. Thom¬ 
son Depths of Sea iv. 192 The bottom of the Mediterranean 
at depths beyond a few hundred fathoms is nearly azoic. 

Azonic ( 3 zp*nik), a. [a. Gr. dfavucos (better 
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o^Woy), f. d priv. + favfi belt, zone, region: see 
-ic.] Not confined to a zone or region, not local, 
1795 T. Taylor Apttleius (1822) 325 This order is called, 
by the Chaldaean tneologists, azontc, 1870 K.mkkson Sot'. 
<y So/it. viii. 163 The * azontc' and the ‘aquatic Gods.’ 

Azoology (arzz^p-lod^i). [f. Gr. dt,a>os lifeless 
+ -\oyia: see -logy.] The scientific study of in¬ 
animate nature. 

1817 Month. Mag. XL!II. 10 With Perception he con¬ 
joined Zoology; with Retention, Azoology. 

Azorite (arzorait). Min. [f. Azores, the islands 
where found + -itk.] A white mineral crystallizing 
in minute octahedrons, occurring in albitic rock ; 
according to Hayes, a columbate of lime. 

1868 Dana Min. 761. 

Azote (a*zi»“*t). Client. Also 8-9 azot. £a. F. 
azole, f. Gr.d priv. + £<*>-€«'= fa-cty to live, (,0/17 life. 
Littre points out that this word (like oxygen) is 
not etymologically formed, since Gr. dyvroy means 
‘ungirt.’] The name given by Lavoisier, from its 
inability to support life, to the gas now known as 
nitrogen. 

1791 E. Darwin* Rot. Card. 1, 73 note , Azote .. combined 
with Calorique or heat, forms azotic gas .. and cnmjwses 
two thirds of the atmosphere. 1701 Hamilton Rertholtet's 
Dyeing !. 1. it, i, Azot in its elastic form constitutes., 
phlogisticaled gas. 1848 Cahi’f:ntf r A nun. Phys. 25 Most 
plants, require the element .nitrogen or azote as one of the 
materials of their growth. 

b. fg. 1850 M'Cosh Dir. Govt. ti. ii. (1874) 209 Unlike 
that air, all azote.*of which the Atheist breathes. 1865 W. 
Palcrave Arabia I. 149 The noxious Wahhabcc atmo¬ 
sphere, the purest azote of Mahometanism. 

lienee : +Jvzotane [see -ANE 2 a], Davy’s name 
for Chloride of Nitrogen. Azotine (wztftaiiD, a 
residuum of melted wool, rich in nitrogen, resulting 
from the action of sujxrrheatcd steam on mixed 
cotton and woollen rags. + A'zotite, a salt of 
azotous acid, a nitrite. + Azotons (azJutas), a 
nitrons. fAzoturet (azd«*tiuret), a nitride. 
Azotometer (ajzotp'm/tai), an apparatus for 
measuring the amount of nitrogen present. 

1827 Faraday Chem. Man ip. nix. 501 Tube syringes .. for 
the removal of azotane. 1884 Munch. Exam. 20 Oct. 7 fi 
The residue, which has received the name of azotine .. is 
valuable on accoont of its nitrogen. 1854 Scoffern in (>rr's 
Circ. Sc. Chem. 326 Hyponitrous acid, termed by Graham., 
azotous, or nitrous acid. 1819 Children Chem. Anal, no 
Azoturet of potassium or sodium, .the compound formed by 
heating potassium or sodium in dry ammoniacal gas. 1876 
Catal. Sci. App. S . A’ens. No. 2564 Improved Azotometer. 

A'zutil. Alch. Forms: 5 azot, 7 azoeh, 7-9 
azoth. [Corruption (ultimately) of Arab. 
az-ztiuq : see Assoguk. Cf. F. azoth, Sp. azogtte.] 
a. The alchemists’ name for mercury, as the es¬ 
sential first principle of all metals, b. The uni¬ 
versal remedy of Paracelsus. Also fig. 

1477 Norton On/. Alch. v. in A*»lim. 1652) 77 With Water 
of Azot to make lac virginis. 1610 13 . Jonson Alch. 11. iii, 
Your lato, azoch, zernich. 1655 'I*. Vaughan Euphrates 
105 That glassic Azoth of Lullie. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., 
Paracelsus’s azoth. .is pretended to have been a preparation 
of gold, silver, and mercury. 1835 Browning Paracels, v. 
Wks. 1883 I. 183 Last, my good sword; ah, trusty Azoth, 
leapesi Beneath thy master's grasp for the last time? 

Azotic (azp'tik), a. Chem. [f. Azote 4- -ic ; cf. 
F. azotique.] Of, pertaining to, or chemically 
compounded with, azote. +Azotic air or gas: 
nitrogen, f Azotic acid: nitric acid. Also fg. 
deadening, dulling. 

179* Hamilton* Rert/ia/lcfs Dyeing T. 1.1. ni. 55 No change 
of coloor takes place in azotic gas. 1806 W. Taylor m 
Ann. Krzf. IV, 720 Wc steep their yoolh in ceaseless azotic 
confinement. 1830 Lindley A 'at. Syst. Rot. 168 The presence 
of azotic products in the vegetable kingdom. 1868 Duncan 
Insect IE. Introd. 12 A strong pungent odour analogous to 
that of azotic or nitric acid. 

Azotize ^nrzdtaiz), v. [f. Azote + -ize.] To 
nitrogenize ; henee, to deprive of oxygen, leaving 
nitrogen only. A*zotized ppt. a., nitrogenous, 
containing nitrogen. 

1804 Ed in. Ret*. III. 421 What was formerly called., 
deoxygenaling the system these writers term azotising. 
i8it) Brande Chem., Belonging to the class of azolized 
basic bodies .. [arel tea and coffee. 1859 Cartenter Anita. 
Phys. vii,The Kidneys.. throw off the azolized compounds 
which result from the decomposition of the tissues. 

|| Azulejo (aj>/d?hfl). [Sp., i.azul blue, Azure.] 
A kifid of Dutch glazed tile painted in colours. 

1854 Scoffers in Ore's Cite. Sc. Chem. 430 The azulejos or 
coloured tiles, found in the Alhambra. 1874 O'Siiaughnessy 
Mas. <y Moonlight 36 The quaint rich azulejos, with their 
own Melodious manner of bright metaphor. 

Azuline (arzi/ 7 bin). [? f. Sp. azttl blue + -ink ; 
cf. azurine .] A particular shade of blue. 

1864 G. Gladstone in Reader 8 Oct. 450/3 Solutions of 
chromium salts .. litmus, azuline. 1883 M. Haweis in Con- 
temp. Ret'. 423 Shades of colour known by such names as .. 
Magenta, Alexandra blue, azuline. 

Azure sh. and a. Forms: 4 

azer, 4 5 asur(e, 5 -aserre, aserre, 6 asour, 
aisur, 7 azur, 5- azure. [a. OF. azur , asur 
(nthc.), cogn. with Pr., OSp. azur , Pg., Sp. azul. 
It. azzttrro, azzttolo, med.L. azttra, azzttrum , azo- 
turn, adaptations of Arabic (al-)/azzi>ard, a. Pers. 


ZjyJj, Idju'ardjazlvzvard, lapis lazuli, blue 

colour. The initial / is absent in the Romance 
langs., apparently having been dropped along with 
Arabic article a /-, or as if it were lhe article /’. It 
remains in med.Gr. Aafouptoi', and med.L. lazttritts, 
lazur , lazultts, lapis lazuli, literary forms taken 
directly from oriental authors or sources.] 

1 . The precious stone lapis lazuli. 

(■1325 A. A’. Allit. P. B. 1411 Al in asure & yndc cuau- 
tnayld. Had. 1457 Bassynes fut bry^l of hrirnde golde clere, 
Knaumaylde with azer. <71374 Chaucer Preyl us 111. 1321 
A broche of golde and asure. <1435 Tore. Portugal 351 
Ther gold and sylvyrwase spred, And asur that wa>c hlewc. 
1S09 Barci.ay Ship 0/ Pooles 11570) 169 *l his tom lie was .. 
set with precious stone, Alayde with asour. 1615 G. 
Sasdys Tear. 65 Richly gilded, and adorned with Azure, 
and Mosaickc workmanship. 1783 W. F. Maktyn Ceng. 
Mag. 1 . 131 About Tauris, the mineral azure is also found. 

2 . A bright blue pigment or dye ; e/lipl. a fabric 
dyed of this colour. A.ofA/mayue: ?Prussian bine. 

tUltramarine is made from powdered lapis lazuli.) 

C1374 Cu.m cer And. 9- Are. 330 Yon re figure Before me 
statue Cloothed in A.sure. 1430 Lvix;. Chron. Troy 1. ii, 
And gan forthwith with golde and asure paint. 1502 Ar¬ 
nold Chron. 169 Make an hole in a tree..doo in hole 
good asure of almayne . . and the frute shalhe blew colour. 
1552 Act 5-6 Pdw. Cl, vi. $ 11 All broad Blankets, Azures, 
Blcwcs and other coloured Cloth. 1601 Holland /'liny 
II.484 Camiletim or A/ur, isacertaine sandy grit or ponder. 
1875 Urk />/</. Arts L874 The darkest-coloured smalts, 
known as King's-blue or azure. 

3 . Her. The blue colour in coats of arms, repre¬ 
sented in engraving bv horizontal lines. 

a 1330 Sire Degarre 993 With the sc held of asur, And thre 
bor henedes ther in. 1429 Pol. I'peats >1S59* lb >42 Thre 
flour-de-lys of gold. The ftehle of asure. 1610 Gwit.HM 
Heraldry i. iii. 11660* 19 Blew .. in Blazon is termed Azure. 
1751 Chambers Cyd., . {cure .. signifies the blue colour in the 
coals of arms of all persons under the degree of a baron. 
1838 Penny Cycl. XI 1 . 143/2. 

4 . The clear blue colour of the unclouded sky, 
or of the sea reflecting it. (Originally, the deep 
intense bine of more southern latitudes.) 

1481 Caxiun Myrr. it. viii. 81 The colour of A sure lyke 
unto the heuen whan it is pure ami clcrc. 1656 Uimliy 
Davideis 11. Wks. I. 354 He cuts ont a Silk Mantle from the 
Skies, Where the most sprightly Azure pleas'd die Kyes. 
1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 40S Celestial azure brightning in her 
eyes. 1823 ByhoN Island in. iii, The vast and sullen swell 
Of ocean’s alpine azure. 

5 . The unclouded vault of heaven. 


1667 Milton P. /.. 1.297 Not like those steps On Heavens 
Azure. *738 Glover Leonidas in. 14 Mingling its majestic 
front With hcav'ns bright azure. 1871 Balgrave l.yr. 
Poems 10 Above, the crystal azure, perfect, pale. 

b- Jig. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. i\, Borne aloft into 
the azure of K.ternily. i873Tyno\i.l Addr. Hr it .. f ssoe., 
When you and 1 , like streak* of morning cloud, shall have 
melted into the infinite azure of the past. 

B. ad/. 1 . Her. Blue. 

a 1450 Syr light more 1030 He bare, Aserre, a grype of 
golde. ?i6$o Don Rdtianis 16 A Knight cloatiled in an 
azure armour. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 181 Sir Lancelot*!, 
azure lions, crowned with gold. 

2 . Coloured like the unclouded sky; orig. of a 
deep intense blue, noio usually of a soft clear bright 
blue, as is the sky of our more northern latitudes ; 
sky-coloured, cerulean. 

c 1505 Di nbar Tiva Laves xi, The hevinly aisur skyis licht. 
1593 Siiaks. Eitcr. 410 Her azure veins, her alabaster skin. 
a 1626 Bacon Sylva § 5 No Beast hath any fine Azure, or 
Carnation, or Green llairc. a 1763 Shfnstonm Odes (1763) 
110 The little halcyon’s azure plume Was never half so blue. 
1813 Scott Triermain 11. xxvn, Slow the dark-fring'd eye¬ 
lids fall, Curtaining the azure ball. 1819 Shei.ley Ros. 4* 
Helen 957 It was the azure time of June. 

b. (Used, like L, aemiens, as an epithet of sea- 
and river-deities and things belonging to them.) 

1697 DrydeN I’irg.Ceorg. iv. 560 High o'er the Main in 
watVy Bomp he rides His azure Carr. 1725 Bo if: Odyss. v. 
426 An azure sister of the main. 

3 . a .fg. Like the unclouded sky; clear, cloudless. 

1827 Carlyle Misc. 1 . 36 Is not Klopstock, with..his 

azure purity., a man of taste? 1841 Brewster Mart. Sc. 
it. iv. (1856* 146 Those azure moments when the clouds broke 
from his mind. 

b. transf. in Jewellery (see (plot.) 

1865 H. Emmanuel Diatti. «$• Free. Stones, Sometimes., 
stones which are set open, or, to use the technical term, 
‘azur,’ have the interior of the setting enamelled or painted, 
to throw a tint of colour into the gem. 

C. Comb., as azure-bice ( «= bice), -blue, -circled; 
azure-coloured, -eyed,-veined', azure-spar, lazulite, 
azure-stone, the lapis lazuli, or lazulite. 

a 1500 E. E. Misc. (1855178 Iff thou wylt prevc asure bice, 
if hit be good or badde. 1859 W. Coleman Woodlands 
(1862) 113 The pretty Azure-blue butterfly (/ Wyommatns 
Argiolus >. 1879 Tennvson Lovers T. 29 High over all the 

azure-circled earth. 1617 Wardens' Acc. in Heath Grocers' 
Co/npA 1869) 426 Azure couloured cloathesfor the poore men’s 
gownes. 1791 Cowter Iliad it. 539 Minerva azure-eyed 
advanced. 1657 Tomlinson Rcnoics Disp. 417 The Azure- 
stone is most commonly in the gold mynes. 

A'zure, V. [f. prec.; cf. F. azttrer (Cotgr.).] 
To paint, dye, or colour azure or bright blue. 
Ilence Azuring vbl. sb. 

14901587 [see Azured}. 1656 W. Montague Accotnpl. 
Horn. n8 We azure wainscots, paint images, guild swords. 
1791 Hamilton Rerthcllct's Dyeing 1 .1. it. i, The silks arc 
.. a/n red with river-water. 1853 Placixo. Mag. XXXIV. 
540 She saffrons the hills, and azures the mountains. 1869 


Eng. Mcch. 2 July 340/2 Aniline colours have l>een employed 
..for the azoring of the surface of the paper. 

Azurean (azifwr/an), a. rare. [f. Azure a. + 
-eax (after cerulean).] = Azure, Azukkous. 

1882 Carden 18 Mar. 188/3 The deep azurean blue Scilln. 

A’zured, ppl.a. arch, or Obs. [f. Azure + 
-ed; cf. F. azure (16th c.\] Coloured azure; 
= Azure a. (in various senses’!: a. pple. 

1490 Caxton P.neydos xv. 57 The blewe cole of the heuens 
azured. 1587 Fleming Contn. Hoi in shed HI. 1335/2 Two 
banners of since azured with the armes of Anion. 

b. ad}. 

1562 Leigh . Itmorie < 1597* 128 In the shield, the azured 
field is resembled lothe inightie loue. c 1590 M .mum k Faust. 
xiii. icx) In wanton Arcthusas azur'd arms. 1604 F.. G. 
/>' Acosta's Hist. Indies v. xx. 384 N'pon the middest of the 
beard hee had a ]>eece .. of an azured -.tone. 1658 Lf.nnard 
Cbarren's Wisd. 1. .\l. 5 4 (1670* 146 I he azured heaven .. 
counterpointcd with stars. 1833 I. Taylor Panat. vii. 243 
'Bhe deep azured night. 

Azureous aziu-'T^s), a. rare. [f. Azure + 
-ecus.] Of a clear blue colour; azure. 

Azurine arziuroin, -in ,</.and sb. [a. F. a. nr in 
(Cotgr. ; cf. It. azttrrino (Florio J jyS , med.L. 
az it rut ns : sec -1 x K L] 

A. adj. Ulne, azure; according to Lillie, pale 
bine, inclining to grey. 

1600 H aki.l vi l ’ey. 1 1 1 . 37 1R.1 They lay a color Ion their 
wrists] which eon linnet Ii dark a/urine. 

B. sb. 'Fhe blue Roach (Leudscus ex rule u> , 
distinguished by the slate-blue colour of its back. 

183Z Yakki- it, in Trans. Liutt. So<. XN’IL 1. 8 From the 
prevailing blue colour of this fish 1 have been induced to 
call it the A/uritie. 1875 * Sr<»Ni;m:N<jF ' Frit.Sports 1. v. i 
306 The Azurine is another Jis.li only found in Lam asliire. 

Azurite (xviumit . Min. [f. Azure + itk.] 

1 . blue carbonate of cop)xT. a valuable ore, 
closely allied to malachite. 

1868 Dana Min. 715. 1873 Waits Potions' ( hem. 398 

Azurite occurs in large transparent c rystals of the mo-t in¬ 
tense blue. 

t 2 . Obsolete name of Lazulite. 

1816 R. Jameson Min. I. 341. 

tA'ZUrn, <1. Obs. rare— 1 , [app. f. A/t u.i sb. 
+-n as in leathern, silvern ; but cl. Y.*r.unn, It. 
a:nrrino.] = A/.ERE. 

1634 Milton Counts 893 Thick set with agate, and the 
a/uru sheen Of lurkis blue, and emerald green, 

Azury nu^ori, uL^ifiri , (/. [1. A/.erk 4--v 1 ; cf. 
V. azure.] lHue, bluish, tinted with soft clear blue. 

1600 Tour neck Trans/. Met. vii. The skie, whose hue Mas 
ft/uric. 1611 Gun um Heraldry in. vii. n6 The columbine 
is pleasing to the eie. .in regard of the A/urie colour thereof, 
1849 C. Bronte Shirley xii. 171 Fleeces of white cloud fine 
as azury snow. 

t A zury, sb. Obs. In 6 asure, 7 asurie. 
[? subst. use of prec.; peril, influenced hv colloclives 
in -ky, as embroidery.] Azure line or colour. 

1503 11 awes Examp. l irtne xiv. 286 Whan we were in 
the ay re of asiirc There dyd vs mete the noble leranhy. 
1600 Tourneur Trans/. Met. xxi, F.ncircled them with fa ire 
imbrotlerie Of sacred lights in ajre-clearc a/urie. 

Azygos, azygous (x*zigos;, a. and sb.) Phys. 
[ a. or f. Gr. dt^Vyoy unyoked, not a pair, (. a priv. 
+ pry uv yoke: see -nu». Cf. mod.F. azygos] A. 
adj. Fcllowless, unpaired : a technical epithet of 
organic parts not existing in pairs. B. sb. An 
organic part of this description. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, i p. 183 The Azygos, or vena 
sine pari. 1681 tr. U'illis' Rem. Med. It’bs., Azygos vein, 
is a branch of the upper trunk of the vena cava, arising on 
the right, side. 1859 Todd Cycl. A nut. «y Phys. V. 8i/i The 
pancreas is an azygous, .organ. 1870 Roi.lf.sioN Anim. 
I*i/e Introd. 38 An azygos orifice in the abdominal walls. 

A’zygously, adv. [f. prec. 4- -LY 2.] In azy¬ 
gous manner; not in pairs, singly. 

1854 Orr's Cite. Sc. Org. Nat. I. 73 The three. . arteries 
. .come off azygou*]y—that is.. not in pairs, but singly. 

Azynie (auziin, -aim . Also 7 azime. [ad. L. 
azymits adj., azyma sb. ]il., a. Gr. afiyior, -pa, f. d 
priv. + (vw leaven. Cf. F. azynie adj., azytues sb.] 
The Jewish passover cake of unleavened bread; 
also in //. the feast of unleavened bread. 

[1398 Tri-visa Earth, de P. R. xvn. Ixviii. 644 Baast made 
onely of mcle and of water liyghle Azima.] 1582 N. I 
tKhem.i 1 Cor. v. 7 Burge the old leaven, that yon inay be 
a new paste, as yc are n/ymes IWvclif, therf; Tindaif. 
Cettev. swete breed; i6n unleaiiened]. — Mark xiv. 1 The 
i’asclie was and the Azymes after two dales. 1651 Raw- 
leig/is Apparition 206 Beculiar ceremonies, to wit. .the use 
of their Azimes and the obligation of their first bom. 

Azymite (arziinoit). [ad. L. azymita, ad. Gr. 
dfO/HTiys, f. a^vfxos: see prec. and -ite. In F. azy¬ 
mite.] One who administers the Kucharist with 
unleavened bread ; a name given by the Greek 
Church to meml>ers of the Roman Church, and to 
Armenians and Maronites. 

1727 51 in Chambers Cycl. 1850 Torrey Xcandcrs Ch. 
Hist. VI. 418 The two parties called each other by the 
heretical names, Azymites and Prozymites. 

Azymous (K’zimas), a. [f. L. azym-tts, a. Gr. 
df vixos + -ous.] Unleavened. 

1727 Chambers Cycl., Azymits. 1763 Did. Arts * Sc. I. 
238/2 The Latin Church .. maintain, that the bread »n the 
mass ought to be azymous. 
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B (tv). The second letter of the Roman alpha* 
bet, ancient and modem, corresponding, in 
position and power, to the Greek Beta, and Phoe¬ 
nician and Hebrew Beth, whence also its form is 
derived; representing the sonant labial mute, or 
lip-voice stop consonant. The plural has been 
written Ilces, B’s, Bs. 

c xooo JEl-VMcGram. in. (Zup. 6)p.i <53re ni^on consonantes 
synd fceewedene mvtae, Jwt synd dumbo. In ne .synd nS mid 
ealle dumbe, ac hi habbad lytle clypunge.. ongynnaS 
of him sylfum and fcccndjaft on |?Am Clypjentllicmm siafum. 
by c, d,g, p, t ^ccndjaS on c. c >375 Wyclif Serm. Set. Wks. 
1871 it. 239 J>is eirc lernede first his a, hi, ce. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. v. it. 43 Beauteous as Incke .. Faire as a text It. in 
a Coppic lK>oke. 1610 Chester s Tri. (1844) Addr. 23 The 
chiefest part of this people-pleasing spectacle, consisted in 
three Fees, viz. It0yes, Beasts, and Bels. 1683 Runyan 
Holy War Advt., Witness my name, if Anagram’d to thee, 
The letters make, Nu hony in a B. 1878 Daily News 8 
July 5/2 He pronounces his P’s like B’s. 

2 . Phrases relating to the letter. Not to know a 
B from a bull's foot % Not to know a B from a 
battlc-dorc : to be entirely illiterate. 

140X Pot. Poems II. 57, I know not an A from the wynd- 
mylne, ne a B from a bole foot. 1609 I Jekker Cuts Home- 
Bk. 3 You shall not ncede to buy l>ookcs, no, scorne to dis¬ 
tinguish a B from a battle dore. 1660 Howku. Eng. Prtn*. 
16 He knoueth not a B. from a battle-door. 1846 Bracken- 
ridge Mod. Chivalry 43 'I'herc were members who scarcely 
knew B from a bulls-foot. 

II. Used, like the other letters of the alphabet 
v sec A, the letter), to indicate serial order, with the 
value of second, as <|uire 13 , the second * quire * or 
sheet of a book, Mlorsc Artillery, 13 Brigade, B 
and C Batteries, Woolwich ;’ v h., b.) the left-hand 
page or verso of a leaf, the second column of a 
page. The following uses are more special: 

1 . In Music: In England the 7th note of the scale 
of C major, which is called 11 in Germany, where 
B means the English B flat. 13 was the first note 
modified by a semitone in the musical scale, whence 
the signs originally a b with round bottom ( = 13 b, 
Fr. B rond), and h, originally a b with square 
bottom ( = B 2, Yr. B carrt 1 ), which since c 1620 
have been applied as indicating * flat ’ and * natural ‘ 
to all notes of the scale. A piece of music ‘in B* 
has as its main scale that beginning with B. 

fr 1450 Burlest/uc in Ret. Ant. I. 83 Every clarkc. .scythe 
that a-re gothe before be-nty.] 1597 Morley hitrod. Mas. 3 
Kvery keye bath hut one cleife except b fa, bini. 173: 
Swift Apollo Wk-. 175^ IV. 1. 161 For he could reach to B 
in alt. 1873 A. Coi.i:rii>gk Moscheles 1. 271 Mendelssohn.. 
played his charming Capriccio in B minor. 1879 O rwkn 
Mas. Theory 73 The fourth [note] in the key of F is B flat. 

2 . In abstract reasoning, hypothetical argumenta¬ 
tion, taw, etc., R is put for a second or another 
person or thing. (Cf. A II. 4.) 

1797 Tom u ns Law Diet . s.v. Agreement, If a bond or 
note he given by A., the more effectually to enable B. to 
bring about a match, etc. 1870 Bowen Logie 207 The two 
categorical formulas A is B, or A is not B. 1879 Browninc 
Dram. Lyrics Wks. 111. 92 A.'s book shall prop you up, 
B.'s shall cover yon. 

3 . In Algebra: b. (see A II. 5.) 

III. Abbreviations. 

1 . B. {Music* Bass, Basso. B. iChcm.) Boron, b., A, born. 
B. dn Academical degrees 1 Bachelor, or its 1-atin equivalent 
bfucalanrens. as B.A. (or A.B.) Bachelor of Arts; B.C.L. 
Bachelor of Civil l,aw ; B.D. Bachelor of Divinity; B. L. 
Bachelor of Law. also (Fr.) BachclicrJs-lettres ; B. S. 
Bachelor of Surgery ; B.Sc. Bachelor of Science : LL.B. 
{Lcs^um Baecalanreus ( Bachelor of 1 jus; M. B. Bachelor 
of Medicine. B. ib.l in Cricket 1 Byes,’ b. bowled by. In 
other combinations as B.C. Before Christ. B.C. Bacf char¬ 
acter; a mark formerly set on a soldier on his expulsion 
from his regiment for gross miscondnct; B. and S. Brandy- 
and-soda*, B.V. (Beat a Virgo) The Blessed Virgin. 

2 . B. or B.flat, a humorous euphemism for bug 
{Cimcx lectiilarius). 

1853 Dickens I/ouseh. Words XX. 326 A stout negro of 
the flat back tribe—known among comic writers as B flats. 
1867 Comh . Mag. Apr. 450 That little busy B. which in¬ 
variably improves the darkness at the expense of every 
offering traveller. 1881 T. Hughes Rugby Tenn. 58 An in¬ 
sect suspiciously like a British B. flat. 

Ba, v. Obs. rare. [Prob. a nursery’ or jocular 
word, imitating the action of the lips in an infant’s 
kiss ; but cf. OK. bac-r, bee-r , to open the mouth, 
gape.] To kiss, as a child. In the second quot. 
it seems to be used substantively for the action of 
kissing. (Cf. OK. baJe, opening of the mouth.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Wyf s ProL 433 How mckly lokith Wilkyn 
our scheep 1 Com ner, my spouse, Jet me ba thy chcke. 
a 1539 Skelton My darlingderea With ba, ba, ba,and bas, 
l>as, bas, She cheryshed hym both cheke and chyru 

Ba, early form of I 3 o a. Obs. both. 

Baa (ba), v.\ also 7-9 ba(e. [Kormed in imita¬ 
tion of a sheep’s or lamb's bleat; cf. Norm.K. bat, 
Cat. be, sheep.] To bleat. 

a 1586 StnNF.v (J.) Like a lamb, whose dam away is set, 
lie treble baas for help. 1607 Shaks*. Cor . u. i. 12 He’s a 



l>ambe indeed, that bacs like a Beare. 1765 C. Smart 
Phcedrus (Bohnutt. xiv. 506 You little fool, why, how you 
baa ! This goat is not your own mamma. 1877 A. B. Ed¬ 
wards Up Nile vi. 138 Our sacrificial sheep., comes baa¬ 
ing in the rear. 

Baa (ba), sb. Eorms : 6-7 bea, ba, (7 Sc. bae), 
7- baa, 9 ( reduplicated) ba-ba. [f. prec. vb.] The 
cry of a sheep or lamb ; a bleat. 

1589 PaPPe iv. Hatchet (1844) 37 They haue no propcrtic 
of sheepe but bea. c 1600 Elver-Green (1761* II. 58 With 
mony a Bae and Bleit. 1870 Daily Ncrvs u Oct., We civic 
sheep have set up so loud a ba-ba that we have terrified the 
wolves. 1877 Blackie Wise Men 264 The snow-white 
lamb, .fills tne solitude with tremulous baa. 

b. Comb., as bea-waymenting, -waiting ; baa(h- 
Iing, a little lamb ; baa-lamb, nursery equivalent 
of ‘ lamb/ 

i58o.Si0NKY ; 4zrm//</fi622>lxix. 77 Still for thy Dam with 
bea-waymentingcrie. a 1649Drumm.of fI awtm./V vwrWks. 
<17111 4/2 There bca-wailing strays A harmless lamb. 1854 
Thackf.ray Nesvcomes 2 Silly little knock-kneed baah-ling. 

Baad, obs. f. bade, pa. t. of 13 in. 

Baaing b.virj), vbl. sb. [f. Baa v. f -ing U] 
The crying or bleating of a sheep. 

1833 Marryat .V. Forster xxxi. The ba-aing and bleating. 
1863 M ax Muller in Macnt. Mag. Nov. 57 Can we admit 
.. that those who imitate the baaing of the sheep name the 
animal ? 

Baa ing, ppl. a . [f. as prec. + ixg 2 .] Crying 

baa like a sheep ; fig. noisily silly. 

1818 K eats Endym. nr. 3 There are .. who unpen Their 
baaing vanities to browse away The comfortable green and 
juicy hay From human pastures. 

Baake, obs. form of Bakk v . 

[1 Baal b/»al). PI. Baalim. [Ilch. ba'al 
lord.] The chief male deity of the Phoenician and 
Canaanitish nations ; hence, transf false god. 

1382 Wyclif fudg. ii. 13 The soncs of Vrael.. serueden 
to Baalytn and Astaroth. 1535 Coverdalk ibid., Scracd 
Baal and Astaruth. 1639 Milton Ode Nath*, xxii, Peor 
and Baalim Forsake their temples dim. 1835 J. Anderson 
Disc. Elijah App. 352 The title of Baal or Lord thus be¬ 
stowed upon the objects of idolatry. 

b. atlrib . as in Baal-priest, -worship. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. i.\. There arc True Priests, as 
well as Baal-Priests. 1863 A*. <y Q. 26 Sept. 251 Baal-worship 
prevailed in the pre-Christian era. 

Baal, obs. form of Hail v. 

Baal-fire: see Balk-kike. 


Baalish. (b/* alij , a. [f. prec. + -isii.] Of or 
belonging to Baal; idolatrous. (In 17th c. applied 
opprobriously to the Roman Calholic worship ; so 
with the three following.) 

1690 Uzziah <5- Jotham 16 Mistaken zeal .. Made unfore- 
sceing Invites, Ilaalish Tools. 

Baalism (hTaliz’m). [f. Baal + -ISM.] The 
worship of Baal; idolatry. 

a 1625 K. Chalonek Six Serm. (1629') 38 Hath not super¬ 
stition and Baal bine infected .. our land? 1650 Fuller 


I'isgah iv. vii. 130 In the interim betwixt ihc Judges, Baal- 
isme was first brought into Israel. 1863 Masson in Macm. 
Mag Aug. 325 Baits to idolatry and Baalism. 

Baalist (bJi alistl. [f. IU.\L + -lsT.] A wor¬ 
shipper of Baal; transf a worshipper of false gods 
or idols, an idolater. (Opprobriously, = Romanist.) 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhcm. X. T. n6i8> 134 
Baalists.. calling for fire to bee sent, a 1618 Sylvester 
Tobacco Batt. 190 1D.) Tobacco’s smoakie-mists.. from the 
Iberian Baalists. 1642 N. Warton in Arch.roi. XXXV. 332 
(I>.) Our soildiers could not forbeare daunting in the hofic 
quire, whereat the Baalists were sore displeased. 

Baalite (b^-alait). [f. Baal + -ite.] ~ prec. 
Baalitical (b/iali’tikal) a., of Baal or Bnalites. 

1630 Sanoerson Scrm. II. 134 F.lijah once said to the 
Baalites, etc. 1821 Keats Isabel Ivii, Those BaSIites of 
pelf, Her brethren. 1659 W. Brough Saer. Prtnc. ss8 No 
Argument this to fall to .. Baalitical Worship. 

Baard, ‘ a sort of sea vessel or transport ship/ 
(Old Recordsl) Bailey 1721. 

Baas, Baate, obs. forms of Base, Bate. 

+ Bab. Obs. A former nursery word for dad or 
papa. [Cf. Baba; also It. babbo papa, dad.] 

1598 Florio, Pappa .. the first word children vse, as with 
vs dad or daddie or bab. 

Bab, earlier, and now dial, form of Babe. 

Bab, dial, form of ! 3 ob, a bait for cels. 

Baba 1 (Ixt lxi), an infantile variant of papa , 
papa. Cf. Bab. 

1863 Kingsley Water-Bab. 48 Sitting down and crying fur 
his baba (though he never had any baba to cry for). 

II Ba*ba 2 t [Fr.] A kind of light plum-cake. 

c 1864 Francatelli Cook's Guide 298 Particular care should 
be taken in baking the baba to prevent its acquiring a deep 
colour. 1868 Gouffe Cookery Bk. (1869) 533 Butter a baba- 
mould, 6 inches in diameter, 

Ba’bacoote. [ad. Malagasy ba bakodol] The 
largest species of lemur (Lichanotus brevicaudal us) 
found in Madagascar. 

1880 J. Sibref. Gt. African I si. xiv. 270 The .. Babacoote 
is believed by the Belinimcna tribe to be an embodiment of 
the spirits of their ancestors. 


t Ba‘ban, ba’bbon. Obs. [Origin uncertain : 
apparently from infantile utterance. (The similar 
Celtic words are all late ; some of them prob. 
from English.)] = Babe, Baby, i, 2. 

01230 slncr. R. 234 Weope efter him, ase de5 lute! 
baban \7>.r. barn] efter his moder. 1570 Levins Man ip. 
/163 Babbon, pupas. 

t Ba’bbart. Obs. [Origin unknown; cf. Bob?/., 
dialectally bab; the termination is prob. -ard.] An 
old appellation for the hare. 

c 1300 Names of Hare in Ret. Ant. I. 133 The stele-awai, 
the momdart, The evde i-met, the babbarl. 

Babbelyinge, obs. form of Babbling. • 

t Ba’bber-lipped, a. Obs. \ also 4 baber- 
lipped, 5 babyrlyppyd. [Origin of babber un¬ 
known ; cf. prec., also K. babine lip of a horse, 
bear, etc., and sec blabber-lipped (14S5), blobber- 
lipped.'] Having thick projecting lips. 

!377 Langl. /*. PI. B. v. 190 He was bitelbrowed * and 
baberlipped also. < 1440 Frornp. Patv. 20 Babbyrlyppyd, 
labrosits. 1607 Lingua 111. vi. in Hazl. Dodsl. IX. 404 A11 
old. .babber-lipped . .slave that, looking himself by chance 
in a glass, died for pure hate. 

Babbie, babby. Sc. and norjh dial. f. Baby. 

t Ba’bbin- Obs. [variaa^oUBAViN.] A faggot 
or bundle of brushwood. 

17x1 E. Ward Quix. f. 412 Sancho found another Cabbin, 
And for his Pillow took a Babbitt. X732 Disc. Potatoe 33 1 f 
broom can he had, babbins or faggots of that will do. 

Ba-bbiting. [f. prec. + -i.vgU] A fitting of 
Babbit-metal. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Kncnvl. 11. 79 The journals being so 
made that the babbitting may be readily renewed. 

Babbit-metal. [Also Babbit's metal ; f. name 
of the inventor.] A soft alloy of tin, antimony, 
and copper, used in journal-bearings, etc., to di¬ 
minish friction. 

1875 Ure Diet. Ar/s, Babbit’s Metal .. composed of 25 
parts of tin, 2 parts of antimony, and £ a part of copper. 

Babblative (barblativ). [f. Babble v. + 
-ative. Cf. talkative.] Given to babbling; prat- 
tling, prating, loquacious. 

*583 Fhilotimus (Halliw.) He was., neither to bablative 
withe flattery, nor to whust with morosilie. a 1624 Bp. M. 
Smyth Serm. I1632) 265 Sad with the grauc, babblatiue with 
praters. 1829 Southey Sir T. More 11831) 1. 350 Professors 
of the arts babblative and scribblative. 1838 Carlyle in 
Froude Life in Loud. v. 1. 139 Sterling particularly argu¬ 
mentative, babblative, and .. unpleasanL 

Babble (barb’l),*;. Korms: 3-4 babel, 4-S -le, 6 
-yl, -il, 6- babble. [Cf. Du. and LG. babbclen , 
Ger. pappelen {baffeleu), Da. bable, Icel. bablda 
^not known in OE.,OX.,OHG); Y.babill-cr , 15thc. 
in Littr£ : cf. also It. babbolare to play the baby. 
In some of these languages probably adopted from 
others ; in none can its history be carried far back ; 
as yet it is known in English as early as anywhere 
else. Probably formed (with frequentative suffix 
-le ; cf. prattle) on the related syllabic ba, ba, 
one of the earliest articulate sounds made by in¬ 
fants, fitly used to express childish prattle. No di¬ 
rect connexion with Babel can be traced; though 
association with that may have affected the 
senses.] 

I. intransitive. 

1 . To make imperfect attempts at sjjeech, like a 
child ; to utter inarticulate or indistinct sounds. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 8 And so I babclide [v.r. bablide, 
hlaberde, blaberid] on my Beodes. 1534 More Comf. agst. 
Trib. 11. Wks. 1187/2 They heard her tonge bable in her 
head . . after that the head was fro the bodve. 1560 Disci. 
Child in llazl. Dodsl. H.29J5 When the child waxeth some¬ 
what old, For meat and drink he begins to babble, 1607 
Hieron Wks. 1.149 Nurses doe halfe chew the meate to the 
little ones, and doc babble with them in their owne stammer¬ 
ing and vnperfile language. 1842 Tennyson Dora 132 And 
babbled for the golden seal, that hung From Allan’s watch. 

2 . To talk childishly, to prattle ; to talk inco- 
* hcrently or foolishly ; to utter meaningless words. 

1230 [see Baudling ppt.a. 2]. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. 

vii. 102 For ye without wytte sholde alway bable. 1599 
Shaks. Hen. V, Il.iii. 17 (Theobald', And a babied ofgreene 
fields. 1610 Bp. Carleton Jurisd. 248 As they bable in their 
decretals. 1799 Sheridan Pizarro l I, They only babble who 
practise not reflection. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick. i. 4 His 
reason went astray. . for he babbled, for a long time, about 
the generosity and goodness of his brother. 

3 . To talk excessively or inopportunely; to 
chatter, prate. 

<•1510 Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. (1570) Aj, Olde men 
which haue vsed in time passed to bable In barbarike lan¬ 
guage. X526 Tindale Matt, vl 7 When ye praye, bable not 
inocnc, as the gentyls do. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado lit. ill. 
36 For the Watch to babble and talke.. is not to be indured. 
1663 Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilgr: 227 Ever chattering and 
babling as if they had obtained a patent for prating. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. m. 217 And let me tell you, girl, Howe’er 
you babble, great deeas cannot die. 

4. transf of streams, brooks, etc. ; also of young 
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birds, and spec, of hounds that give tongue too 
loudly or without reason. 

1399 Pol. Points (1859) 1 .395 The nedy ne^tlingis .. bablid 
with her billis. 1611 Markham Countr. Content. 11. iii. 22 
If any young Hound will .. run babling away without the 
scent. 177 n Sir \V. Jones FaL Port. 2^ Echo babling by 
the mountain's side. 1812 Combe (Dr. Syntax) Piet nr. xxi. 
(I).) And when they babble in their din, I am a special 
whipper-in. i860 Tennvson Brook, I bubble into eddying 
bays, I babble on the pebbles. 

+ 5 . ?To waver, oscillate, quiver. Obs. [Perhaps 
a distinct word.] 

c 1440 Front/*. Pan>. 20/1 Bablyn, or waveryn, Libvillo. 

II. transitive. 

6. To repeat or utter with meaningless iteration ; 
to speak foolishly or incoherently; to prate. 

^1418 Pot. Poems (z8591 II. 244 To bable the Bible day 
and nht. 1548 Covf.rdale Erasm. Par. Pont. Prol., 
Though he babil ncucr so many thinges of fayth and good 
workes. 1651 Wittik tr. Primroses Pop. Err. iv, xlviii. 
405 That which he babbles concerning the spirit of the 
Wurld. 1847 Barham Ingot. Leg. ( 1 877* 232 Mere unmean¬ 
ing talk her parch'd lips babbled now. 

7 . To reveal by talking or chattering. Cf. blab. 

156a J. Heywood Frov.tf Epigr. (1867) 96 Who heareth 

all, And all bableth. 1791-1824 Disraeli Cur. Lit. <1859* 
11 . 338 The queen .. impatiently babbled the plot. 1852 
D. Mitchell Dretxnt Life 15 Griefs too sacred to he babbled 
to the world. 

Babble (barb’l), sb. Forms: 5-6 bable, 6- 
babble. See Bibble-babblk. [f. the vb. Cf. S. 
babil, 15th c. in Tittre.] 

1. Inarticulate or imperfect speech, such as that 
of infants; prattle. 

1668 R. 1 .estrange Vis. Qucik (1708) 5'The Conjurer granted 
^^tarequest, and the Spirit went on with his Babhle. 1864 
JvnysoN En. Ant. 607 The babes, their babble. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Man ii. 55 Man has an instinctive tendency 
to speak, as wc see in the bahble of our young children. 

2 . Idle, foolish, or unseasonable talk ; prating. 

c 1460 Play Sacr. 648 Avoyde fealows, I lone not your 
bable. 1513 More Rich. Ill Wks. 57/1 Neither mute nor 
ful of bable. 1658 Bkamhai.i. Con seer. B/>s. vi. 138 He had 
greater matters to trouble his head withall, then Mr. Holy- 
woods babies. 1865 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. X. xxi. ix. 182 A 
great deal of unwise babble on this subject. 

3 . Confused murmur, as of a stream. 

1616 Bkaum. & El. Wit without M. v. 164 This Sack has 
fill’d my head so full of babies, I am almost mad. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. 11 . in. 13 Nought he seemed to hear 
Save the brook's babble. 

Babblement (baxb’lment). [f. Dabble v. + 
-MENT. Cf. mod.F. babillcmcut (not in Cotgr.).] 

1 . Incoherent, imperfect, or idle talk ; thought¬ 
less or unseasonable chatter, babble. 

1644 Milton Edttc. Wks. 1738 1 .136 Deluded all this while 
with ragged Notions and Babblements, 1834 Carlyle Fr. 
Err. II. in. vii. 174 A spoken Word meaning a Thing, and 
not a Babblement meaning No-thing. i860 Tyndall Gtae. 
1. § 23. 167 The babblement of streams. 

2 . Open-mouthed communication of news, se¬ 


crets, etc. 

1850 Blackie sEschyltts I. 124 best some one hear, and, 
with swift babhlement, Inform their ears who rule. 

Babbler (b;e*blar). Also 6-8 babler. [f. 
Babble v. + -eu b Cf. habitant .] 

1 . A foolish or idle talker, chatterer, prater. 

1530 Palsgr. 196/1 Babler, babiltart. 1535 Cover dale 

Eccics. x. 11 A babler of his tonge. 1693 Evelyn Dc la 
Quint. Comp/. Gant. 1 . 13, I do not like a great Babler, who 
talks of nothing but his Skill. 1781 Cowper Expost. 502 
Babbler of ancient fables, i860 Kingsley Misc. II. 162 
Englishmen are no babblers; they are a dumb, dogged 
people. 

2 . One who tells too freely what he knows ; a 
prating gossip, a teller of secrets, 

1580 Hollyband 7 'reas. Fr. Tong, Babillard, a babler 
..a tittle tattle. 1625 Bacon Ess. <18741 19 For who 
will open himselfe to a Blab or a Babler? 1781 Cowper 
Friendship xvii, Aspersion is the babbler's trade, To listen 
is to lend him aid. 1822 Byron Werner v. i, We must have 
no third hahblers thrust between us. 

3 . A hound that gives tongue too freely. 

1732 Berkeley Aleiphr. Wks. 1732 I. 169 Vou shall often 
see among the Dogs a loud Babler, with a bad Nose, lead 
the unskilful. 1735 Somerville Chase tv, 66Thevain Babbler 
shun, Ever loquacious, ever in the wrong. 

' 4 . Name given, on account of tneir harsh chat¬ 
tering note, to the Long-legged Thrushes. 

1839 Penny Cycl. s.v. Mcrultdx , Subfamily Crateropodin.r, 
Baflolers. Legs remarkably long and strong, with the claws 
but slightly curved. 1873 Tristram Moab xiii. 250 The 
bulbul, the bush babbler, the Moabite sparrow. 

t Ba’bblery. Obs. In 6 babelary, bablarie, 
-erie. [f. Babble v. + -by ; cf. F. babilieric in 
Cotgr.] Idle chatter, babble, prating. 

1532 More Con/ut . Tindale Wks. 494/1 A longe babclary, 
parte to no purj>ose and parte plaine heresie. 156? Drant 
Horace Epist. 11. ii. II iv. He kills me with his bablarie. 
1593 Stuhbes Motive Gd. I Iks. 115 Deceyvc the world no 
longer with your bableries for filthy lucre sake. 

Confused with Babeby or Baublkry. 

1583 Sturbks Artaf. Abus. M ij b, Wherin is painted some 
babblerie or other of imagery woork. Ibid. 222 'I‘oyes, fan¬ 
tasies, and bableries. 

Babbling (brebliij), vbl. sb. [f. Babble v.] 

1 . Incoherent talk, idle chatter, babblement. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880'' 100 Preiere of holy lif.. not of 
babclyngc of lippis. 1535 Covkrdale Prov. x, 19 Where 
moch bablingc is, there must nedes be offence. 1611 Bible 


Prov . xxiii. 29 Who hath contentions? who hath babbling? 
1869 Freeman Norut. Corn], 11876) III. xi. 11 AH this pro¬ 
phetic talk was but the babbling of an old man. 

2 . transf. Cf. Babble v. 4. 

1686 Genii. Peer. 1. 15 Babhling .. is when the hounds are 
too busy after they have found a good scent. 1736 Swift 
Wks. 11841) II. 131 The little church bells shall cease their 
babblings. 1837 Hawthorne Amer. Note-Bks. (1871' i. 59 
No noise .. but the babbling of the stream. 

f 3 . ? Wavering, oscillation. Cf. Babble v. 5. 
c 1440 Protnp. Pa iv. 20/1 Babclyngc or wauerynge, I 'ac il¬ 
ia ci o, librillacio. 

4. alt rib., as in babbling-place, - school , etc. 

1650 Sherwood, A Babbling place <where gossips meet', 
eaquetoire. 1653 M ilton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 387 Bred up 
for Divines in bahling Schools. 

Ba bbling, ppl - a. [f. as prcc. + -in« -'.] 

1 . Making imperfect eflorts at speech. 

*579 Tomson Calvin's Perm. Tim. 187/1 The Papists will 
pray in a mumbling and babling sort. 1828 Soot P. M. 
Perth III. 85 ’The babhling cry of childhood. 

2 . Chatlcring, prating, foolishly talkative. 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 100 To babelinde, and to spekcfule ancren. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. ii. 150 A longtongu’d babling Gossip. 
1735 Pope Frol. Sat. 304 Such* babbling blockheads. 1855 
Mii.man Lat. Chr. 118641 II. an. v. 71 His degradation was 
concealed from a babbling and censorious world. 

3 . transf Cf. Babble v. 4. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. n. in. 17 The babling Kcclio mock’s 
the Hounds, a 1610 Fletcher Faith/. Sht'ph. in. i. Here 
never durst the balding Cuckow spit. 1735 Somerville 
Chase l 281 A lagging Line < )f babling Curs. 1814 Worusw. 
Wit. Doe 111. 257 The scorn Of bahbling winds. 
Ba'bblingly, adv. [f. prcc. +-ly :■!.] In a 
babbling manner, with babblement, chatteriiiglv. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Con/ut. Phetu, .V. '/’. 11618 562 Irk¬ 
somely and hablingly repealed. 186a C. S. C 1 ai.veri.kv 1 
Verses <y Traits/. 137 'Thou shall be a royal fountain.. From 
yon cavernous mountain 'Thou breakest babblingly. 

t Ba'bblish, a. Obs. [f. Babble sb. + -ish b] 
Full of idle talk. Ba bhlishly adv., babblingly. 

*574 Wiiitgift Defence 262 (R.) Is this the reuerencc due 
to the scriptures, thus hablishly to abuse them? 

Babbly (barbli), a. [f. as prec. + -Y *.] Full 
of babble, chattering, prating, garrulous. 

1865 Carlvlk Fredk. (it. IV. xii. vii. 177 ‘ Fur the times arc 
babbly IGer. geseliUHitzigV says Goethe, ‘And then again 
the times are dumb.* 1868 — in Froude’s Life (18821 1 . 317 
In his babblyVay. 

Babbon, variant of Babax, Obs., baby. 

Babe (b^b). Also ft,- 7 bab. [Brob. a contrac¬ 
tion of Babax ; cf. Tom , // 111 , Gib, Hugh, and similar 
pel-names. Now superseded in ordinary use by 
its own diminutive Baby cf. Tommy, Willie , elc.i, 
and retained chiefly as a literary and poetic word. 
Babe, and not baby, is used in the Bible.] 

1 . An infant, a young child. 

T 393 Gower Con/. I. 290 How this babe all bloody cried. 
c 1460 Tenon ley .1 fyst. 149 Alas, my bab, myn innocent. 1540 
Hvrue Vires' Instr. Chr. I Vow. 115921 V v, Blessed of (>od 
from his babes age. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) 1 John ii. 1 My 
babes, these thinges write 1 vnto you, that ye synne nut. 
1605 Shaks. Maeb. iv. i. 30 Finger of Birth-strangled Babe 
l rimes, drab, slab]. 1770 Golds m. Des. Vill. 381 And kiss'd 
her thoughtless babes with many a tear. 1807 Crarue Par. 
Peg. 1. <1810' 70 Recorded next a Babe of love 1 trace ! 

*f 2 . A doll, puppet ; = Bahy sb. 2. Obs . 

1530 Palsgr. 196/1 Babe that children play with, parp/ee. 
1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 240 Bearing a truss of trifles 
.. As bells, and babes, and cla>ses in hys packe. 1595 
Shaks. John tit. iv. 58, I should forget my sonne Or madly 
thinke a babe of clowts were he. 

3 . Jig. A childish person ; = Bary sb. 5. Babes in 
Christ : newly-made converts to Christianity. 

1526 Tindale \ Cor. iii. 1 As vnto carnnll, even as it were 
vnto babes in Christ. 1588 A. King Can is in s' Cateeh. 53 
Wavering babscaried about with everie wind ofdoctrin. 1611 
Bible Trans/. Prof, t Hee was no babe, but a great clearkc. 
1771 Wesley Wks. (1872* VI. 6 Even babes in Christ are in 
such a sense perfect. 

4 . Comb, and At/rib.; cf. Baby A Ik 

1647 H. Moke Song of Soul 111. App. lxxxvi, A young babe- 
soul from thence to gain. 1826 Scott Woodst. xx, We, the 
balie-eaters, had too many acquaintances at Brentford. 1855 
Tennyson Maud 11. i. 13 lie came with the babe-faced lord. 
1868 People's Mag. 1 Apr. 213 1 title 0/verses) Babe-wisdum. 

Babee, obs. form of Baby. 

Ba behood. arch. [f. Babe + -noon.] Infancy. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. 2 His minoritie of 
tendre babehood. Ibid. Luke ii. (R.) The strengthlesse 
babchoode of the body. . 

Babel (bui*bel). [a. Heb. JZ 2 babel, Babylon ; 
associated in Genesis with the idea of ‘ confusion,’ 
but not referable to any known Semitic root; ac¬ 
cording to Prof. Sayce, for Assyrian bdb-ilu gate of 
God, or bdb-ili gate of the gods, the Assyrian 
rendering of the Accadian Ca-dimira (see Trans. 
Soc. Bibl. Archeology I. 298, 309).] 

1 . The city and tower, of which the attempted 
construction is described in Genesis ix, where the 
confusion of languages is said to have taken place ; 
hence a. a lofty structure ; b. a visionary scheme. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xi. 9 Thcrfor was callid the name of it 
Babel, for there was confoundid the lippe of all the erthe. 
1667 Milton P. L. hi. 468 And still with vain designe New 
Babels, had they whcreu ithall, would build. 1703 Mavx- 
drfi.i. Jourtt. Jems . 11721) 16 What remains of this mighty 
Babel .. is no more than twenty Foot high. 1711 Steele 


Sped, No. 167 i» 3 The fond Builder of Babels. 1847 Ten¬ 
nyson Princ. tv. 59 Let lie Their cancel I'd Babels. 

2 . A scene of confusion ; a confused assemblage. 
1625 Fletcher Nt. JVa/ber \T.) All the chambers Are a 

mere babel, or another bedlam. 1703 Maundkeli. Jourtt. 
Jerus. 11721) 48 A mere Babel of broken Walls. 1731 Swift 
Repeal Test Act iT.) The whole habel of sectaries joined 
against the church, i860 G. Morris Poems 173 We are only 
two, dear brother, in this babel wide ! 

3 . A confused turbulent medley of sounds. 

a 1529 Skelton El. Pntntnyng 387 A clatterynge and a 
bahell Of folys fvlly. 1863 K ini.su y Water Bah. i. 32 Such 
a noise, row, hubbub, babel, shindy, hullabaloo. 1884 Munch. 
Exam. 16 Sept. 4/7 This confused and confusing babel of .. 
idle objurgations. 

4 . Comb., mostly aft rib., in which babel ap¬ 
proaches the character of an adj. (- ‘ confused, 
turbulent,* or 1 lofty, huge’;, as in babel-confusion, 
-sea, -sound, -tower ; also babel-builder ; babel- 
scheme, a visionary project. 

C1746 Hkrvey Medif. (181S1 39 God from on high laughs 
at the ’Babel-builder. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 101 Sion 
is not built by the v Babel-confusions. 1729 Savage ll ‘anderer 
11. v. «D.) The traitors rear their babel-schenies. 1853 
Kingsley Hypatia v. 11S79) 67 'The "Babel sea which wel¬ 
tered up and down every street. 1816 Soutiiey Poet s Pi/gr. 
1. Wks. X. 20 All disregardant of the " Babel son ml. 1848 
Dickens Dontbey I. vi. 90 Babel towers of chimneys. 

Babel, obs. form of Bauble and Babble. 
f Ba'belard. Obs. [f. Babbles. + -akd ; prob. 
after F. babillard.'] A babbler, chatterer. 

1678 Mrs. BeHN Sir P. Fancy 1. i. 237 They [men) are the 
greatest Babelards in Nature. 

Babelary, -ery: see Babblkky, Baublkky. 
f Babelavante. Obs. [?connected with OF. 
babeler to make sorry jests, or with Bauble, q.v.] 
a 1400 ( /tester Plays n. 34 Sir Cayphas, harcken nowc to 
me. This babelavante o(u|r Kinge woulde be. 

Babeldom (br^i/idom [f. prcc. + -dom.] A 
stale of things like that at Babel; noisy confusion. 

1882 Content p. Res'. Nov. 681 Reverence has few dedicated 
'Temples in the Babeldom of nineteenth century Knglaml. 

Babelet (lx TJ bletb A tiny babe. 

1867 f. Macgrkgor Rob Pry on Baltic 277 One uf these 
babes carried in her arms a •fill smaller babelet. 

Babelind, obs. form/of Babblino. 

+ Ba'belish, a. Obs. [f, Babel + -isii.] Of 
the nature of a babel, noisily confused. 

1605 Camden's Rem, (1636) 40 Brings the same to a Babul- 
lish confusion. 1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Bale/, Hence 
‘lis we use baheltsh for tou/ttsed. 

Babelism (Ivi'bcliz’mk [f. Babei. + -ism.] 
Noisy confusion of speech ; strange utterance. 

1834 Notices 0/ Louth 269 Hungry critics., with their 
usual acrimony and Babelism. 1865 A then,runt 15 July, 
'They forthwith read what is presented to them, reproducing 
to a nicety .. all the queer Babelisms. 

Babelize (bu* beloiz), v. [f. Babel +-ize.] To 
make a babel of, bring to confusion. 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Met . xi, Her high esteeme is of 
high heav’n despis'd ; (j see cre long her Babel Babelliz’d. 
1880 B. Solymos Exp. Soudan, 'To putrefy the language into 
several thieves' lingoes, to babelize literally. 

t Ba'bery. Obs. Also 4 babeuwry, -curio, 
6 baberie. [perhaps orig. a spoken or written 
corruption of babuyurie, Barooneuy ; in later use 
f. Babe, Baby sb. 4.] Grotesque ornamentation in 
architecture and books ; grotesque absurdity. 

r 1384 Chaucer If. Fame 1189 iCaxtom Many subtyl coni- 
passynges. As balicmvryes babeuries, raliewyures, ra- 
oewynnesl and pynnacles, Ymageryes and tabernacles. ( 1400 
Destr. Troy v. 1563 Vmagryouer all . Of bestes and bakery. 
1580 Sidney A read. Verses x. 181 Trim bookes in velvet 
dight With golden leaves and painted haherie. 1613 SiK K. 
HoiiV Counter suar/e 13 'J'hus might I stuflo much paper, 
with many like vnsauoury Babcrics. 1678 Piiillifs App., 
Babeuries -old words antick sliajjes, ridiculous forms of 
things. 1775 Ash, Babery, the finery with which children are 
delighted. Baht lories, mid kind of antic works, silly things. 

t iBa beship. Obs. [f. Babe +-ship.] Infancy. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 172 From his tendre halwy 
ship .. nousleed in the preccples of philosophic, a 1679 T. 
Goodwin Wks. <1863) VII. 477 Out of their babeship. 
Babewen, -ewynie, obs. forms of Bai onx. 
IfBabiana (Jxcbi^-na, -ana). Boi. [mod.L., 
f. Du. Babiancr, given to the plants because their 
subterranean stems arc eaten by baboons.] A 
South African genus of bulbo-tuberous Iridacetr, 
with handsome yellow, purple, or scarlet flowers. 

1835 Penny Cycl. III. 226/1. 1882 Garden 27 May 358/3 

Those strange Babianas which one so seldom sees in their 
beauty in our English gardens. 

Babie, Babil, obs. forms of Baby, Babble. 

|| Babillard (babil y a r, bae bilaid). [F., f. ba- 
biller to chatter: see -ABD. Cf. Babklabd, and 
Babbler 4.] The Chatterer, a small bird. 

1802 in G. Montagu Oruith. Diet. (1833)45. 1851 Gar¬ 

deners' Chron. 581 The Babillard, a little bird of passage. 

Babingtonite (barbipt/faait). Ahn. [named 
after Dr. Babington, physician and mineralogist: 
see -ITK.] A bisilicate of iron and lime, with 
manganese and magnesia, found in greenish-black 
crystals at Arendal in Norway, and elsewhere. 

1837 68 Dana Min. 227. 

+ Ba‘bion. Obs. Also 6-7 -oun, 7 -an. [a. V. 
babion 1 a babion or baboone’ in Colgr., ‘a kind of 
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small monkey' in Littre, who lakes it as distinct 
from babouin Baboon, and formed on 4 a radical 
bab found in balnole ': cf. Bauble. It was ap¬ 
parently identified in Eng. with baboon , and seems 
also to be the immediate source of LG. bavian, 
Du. baviaan , G. paviau, baboon.] A baboon; an 
ape; applied in contempt to persons. 

1599 B. jossos Cynthia's A\t>. i. 1, Neither your .. satyr, 
nor your h yarn a, nor yourbabion. 1610 - Alek. v. i. 14 For 
Babiouns, or Pupj>ets. 1605 Drayton Man in Mtmue 341 
The nimble Bahion. 1627 - Mooncalf in Agincourt, etc. 
173 Of all the rest that most resembled man, Wasano’r-worne 
ill-fauoured Bahian. 1624 Massinger Pari. Love tv. v, Fare, 
well, bahions. 

Babiroussa, -russa ;babin?*sa). Zoology . 
Forms: 7 barbirousa, S-9 babyroussa, -rouessa, 
babiroussa, 9 babirusa, -russa. [f. Malay bdbi 
hog + r/ha deer; al-o in Fr. and mod.L.] A spe¬ 
cies of wild hog {Babirussa a/fur us) found in the 
islands of Eastern Asia, the upper canine teeth of 
which, in the male, pierce the lip and grow up¬ 
wards and backwards like horns ; also called 1 log- 
deer, Indian hog, Homed hog. 

1696 \V. Mountaguk p t lights Holland 85 Barbirousa U 
half Mart, half Hog. 1774 Goli>sm. Mat.Hist. II. 112 The 
babyronessa is still more remote from the hog kind than the 
capihara. 1883 A then runt 1 Dec. 706/3 A male and two 
female babirussas .. from Celebes. 1883 f/lust.Loud. AVtiv 
8 .Sept. 243/2 We present a few sketches of the Babiroussa 
.. recently presented to the Society. 

t Babish, 1*. Obs. Also babyshfe. [' f. 
Ob', baubiss- lengthened stem of baubir to mock, 
ridicule ; cf. bab use, babuise, mockery, Perhaps 
influenced in use by babis/t adj.] To scoffat, scorn ; 
to treat with contempt as mere children. 

c 1460 Town by Myst. 78 Joseph e. Thay excusyd Iiir thus 
sothly .. And babyshed me that was old. 1548 t'nu.i., etc. 
Er.ism. Pay. Joint vii, The Phariscis had babBhed the 
simple people with fained and coble religion. i549 0t)'K 
F.rnsm. Par. 1 Tim. ii. 15 We do not thus babyshe woman- 
kynde, a> thought we woulde exclude them from .. salua- 
tion. |Cf. Sc. * Rabbis , To scoff, to gif>e; to browbeat.' Jam.] 

Babish b^-bij), a. arch. [f. Babk + -ish.] 

1. Of or Ixrfilting a bahe ; infantile, baby-like. 

1532 Monk Conjnt. Jiudale Wks. 593/2 Their deedes .. 
verye babishc and veniall. c 1670 Bcsyan CnnJ.\ Faith Wks. 
72 The actors herein have been counted babish Christians. 
1855 Singleton /'irgit M. 439 Her babBh darts From lender 
hand she Hum;. 

2 . contemptuously, Babyish, childish, silly. 

1553 87 Fo\k A. 4- M 1173/1 You babishe infantes and 
noddies. 1653 8. Fisher liaby Haft. To ttdr. 2 Empty An¬ 
swers. absolute Absurdities, Babish Ballings, 177s Ash, 
Pal'ish, childish, trilling. 

+ Babished, i. Obs. rare l . [Cf. Babish r.] 
Made babyish or childishly silly. 

1 535 75 Abp. Parker Core. 109 What with my.. overmuch 
*hainefastness, 1 am so babished in myself, that t cannot 
raise up my heart .. to utter in talk, etc. 

t Ba'bishly, adv. [f. Babish a. + -ly -.] In 
the manner of a babe or infant. 

a 1603 T. C\kt w right Confui. Rhenr. _Y. 7 Bi 6 i 8 i 147 Child- 
ishly and habishly deluded. 1625 Usshkr Austo. Jesuit 493 
Our Challenger .. will hardly find one Father., that ever 
spake so babbhly herein. 

+ Ba bishness. Obs. Babyishness. 

1557 Rkcokhe Whetst. Y iij b. So were it plaine babishe- 
nes.se, to eouet euery inursell. a 1603 T. Cartwright Con/ut. 
Rhem. S. <16181 Pref. 15 This babishnesse of translation. 

t Ba*bism. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Babe + -ism.] 
A childish practice. 

1653 S. Fisher {title*, Baby-Baptism nicer Babisni, 

+ Ba*blatrice, nonce-wd. { Female babbler. 

1595 Locrine 26 < Halliw.) O you cockatrices and bablatrices 
That in the woods dwell. 

Bable, obs. spelling of Babble, found also in 
all its derivatives: cf. prcc. and next. Also obs. 
form of Babble. 

Bablia*miny. nonce-wd. A babbler. 

1608 Miiuh.kton 'Prick to Catch iv. v, Wks. 11. 84 Out, you 
babliaminy, you unfeathcred, cremitoued quean. 

|| Baboo (ba*l>//). [Hindi bdlni.’] orig. A 
Hindoo title of rcs]>cct, answering to our Mr. or 
Esquire ; hence, A nalive Hindoo gentleman; 
also (in Anglo-Indian use), a native clerk or official 
who writes English ; sometimes applied disparag¬ 
ingly to a Hindoo or, more particularly, a Bengali, 
with a superficial English education. Hence Ba- 
boodom, -ism. 

178a India Gaz. 12 Oct. (Subserif tiondist ), Cantoo Baboo 
..200 Sicca Rupees. 1823 Bluer Indian Jrnl. xi Oct., 
Some of the more wcalthybaboos (the name of the native 
Hindoo gentleman answering to our esquire). 1854 Stoc* 
queler /frit. India 120 The sircar, baboo, tmrvoe, or w hat¬ 
ever he may be called, is the chancellor 01 the exchequer, 
and it is not unscldom .. that his master is his debtor. 
rx866 A. Lvall Old Piudaree l‘d sooner be robbed by a 
tall man .. Than be fleeced by a sneaking Baboo. 18.. Pall 
Malt Gaz. 18 July 11 Baboodoni is making ready for its great 
rotest against education or any other cess, c 1879 Auehicm- 
Iacray 21 Pays in India 49 However much we may desire 
to diffuse Babooism over the Empire. 

Baboon (bab/ 7 -n). Forms: 4 baboyne, ba- 
bewyne, 5 babewyn, -ewin, -eweit, -wyn, -wen, 
baubyn, 6 babound, baboyn, babwyne, 6-7 
baboune, baboone, 6- baboon, [a. F. babuin 


(13II1 c.), mod. Inibotiin , or ad. med.L. babewyuus 
(Used in England 1295, see Du Cange), found also 
in the forms babouitttts, baboy nits, balntynus (some, 
if not all, of which are merely latinized from F. or 
Eng.); = It. babbitino, Sp. habitino. French has also 
babion, treated by Littre as a distinct word, but in 
Eng. identified with baboon , and the source of LG. 
bavian , Du. baviaan, 1 IG. pavian, baboon. The 
earlier history of the word is unknown. 

Diez suggests connexion with F. hahine the thick lip of a 
cow, dog, monkey, compared with dial. Ger. biippe muzzle. 
Scheler, from its application also to children, refers it to 
same root as babe or It. babholo,zX.c .; others compare med. L 
pa pin ^ec Papioun), a kind of wild dog mentioned by Jac. 
de Vitriaco, and Maundevile. Finally we may com pare OF. 
babtxn , babon, babotte, bal'Otiyc , baboy, a grimace, a ‘ month,' 
/aire la baboue a, to make mouths at. According to Daunon 
{Hist. Lit. xvi. 39', in 13th c. f med.L. babttinure meant 
^10 paint marginal figures in MSS.,'and F. babon in was 
equivalent to hot nunc to \ ia the earliest known F. quotation 
in Lc Pit dcs .\xm matt teres de Vilnius (13th c.>, It Vilnius 
babuins is a simpleton or pinny, who gapes at the statues in 
front of Notre Dame while his purse is cut from behind. 
The original meaning, and the order of the senses, thus 
remain quite uncertain.] 

+ 1 . A grotesque figure (perhaps of a baboon in 
sense 2) used in architecture or decorative work. 

|Cf. 1405 Test. I'.bor. I. 317 Ciphus deatiratus, coopcrtus.. 
de aquiJis, leonibus, coronis, et aliis l>abonibus,] 
t 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1409 Lyfte logges ker-otier & on 
loflc corucn, Pared out of paper Si poynted of golde, Bro]»e 
baboynes alxif, l>csttes an vnder. 1430 I.yix;. Chron. Troy 
11. xi, The corue knottes by craft of ma>onr>'. The freshe en- 
bouing \v l verges ryght as jynes, And the housyng ful of 
babewines | printed backewinesj. c 1440 Prontp. I*art\ 20/1 
Bal»ewyn, or bahewen '1499 babwyn, or babwuii*, detippns, 
iptts. Pigment tan, chimera . 159a (iRflne Ifst. Courtier 

(1S7p 38 I.ike a half fare baubyn in bra-s. 1861 Our Eng. 
Home 72 Among the jewels of Edward 11 was a spice-plate 
‘ enamelled with baboons.’ 

2 . A mcmljcr of one of the great divisions of the 
Simiadiv or .Monkeys, distinguished by a long dog- 
like snout, large canine teeth or tusks, capacious 
cheek-pouches, and naked callosities on the but¬ 
tocks ; they arc inhabitants of Africa, Southern 
Asia, and the adjacent islands. 

C1400 MALNDl.v. xxit. 238 BalH-wynes, Apes, Marmesetles, 
and othcrc dyverse bestes. 1481 Cantos Kyyitard (Arb.i 
98, I wetule hit had be a mermoyse, a baubyi:, ora mereatie. 
1530 Palsgr. 196/1 Babwyne becst, baboyn. 1605 Shaks, 
Mach. iv. i. 37 Coole it with a Baboones bltxxl. 1774c >olosm. 
Sat. Hist. II. 354 The balloon .. is from three to four feet 
high. 1834 [See Am 2.] 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 

4S0 His forehead low as that of a baboon. 

3 . fig. as a term of abuse; cf. ape. 

risoo Robin Hoodi Ritson * xi. 238 Me then began lo storm, 
Cries Fool, fanatick, balwon ! 1S92 Nashk P. /'enHesse Y, j b, 
Is it anie discredit for me, thou great batjound .. to be cen¬ 
sured by thee? 1628 Wither Prit. Kementb. I. 977 Such 
A|h.‘s, anti such Babooncs, As Parasites, and impudent Buf- 
fixjnes. 1678 Wycherley Fl.-PcaLru. i. 25 No chattering, 
Baboons, instantly be gone. 

4 . Comb, baboon-bird; (see <|Uotd 

1883 LTiiurn Indians of Guiana 116 The bird (Thrcnocdus 
Militaris\ called in the colony baboon-bircl from the resem- 
Iflance of its deep note to the ‘ baboon.' 

Baboonery (bab/7*neri). Also 4 babwymrie. 
[Cf. K. bitboinnnerie ‘apishnesse, fopperie, foGlene* 
;Cotgr.\ f. babon in : sec ]>rce. and -Kin*.] 

+ 1 . Grotesque ornamentation : cf. Babeky. Obs. 
1383 Wvfi.iP H'ks. i. ti88o» 8 >if hei drawen J>e penle .. by 
corymiste of gaye wyndownes .. peyntyngjs and habwynric. 

2 . A collection or colony of baboons ; cf. rookery. 

1613 Chatman Masque Mid. Temp. I).’ A vast, wither'd 

and hollou r tree, the bare receptacle of the Balioonerie. 

3 . Baboonish condition, conduct, or lrehaviour. 

a 1848 Markyat R. Reefer xix, The improvement.. that 
baboonery had made toward manhood. 1857 Sat. Mag. 11 . 
i68< Irnoges which he demolished in a style of the most perfect 
baboonery. 

Baboonish (bab/ 7 *ni|\ a. [f. Baboon t -ishL] 
Resembling a baboon ; baboon-like. 

1824 < J.M.T Rothetan III. 277 The baboonish-looking visage 
of the Italian. 1824 Miss Fekrikr Inheritance I. ii. (D.) 
A long, wrinkled, smirking, baboonish physiognomy. 

+ Baboonize, v. Obs [f. Baboon + -i/.k.] 

1611 Cotgk. PabottInner, to baboonize it; lo play the 
monkey; to use apish or foolish tricks, or knauish prankes. 

: Babouche (bab/ 7 *J). Also 7 baboushe, y 
baboosh. [a. F. bab-. uche (cf. Sp. hah itch a), a. 
Arab. bdbush, ad. 1 ’ers. pdpbsh a 

slipper, f. pd foot + posh covering, posht-dai to 
cover. The change from / to b is seen also in 
pasha , bashaw .] A Turkish or oriental slipper. 

1695 Motteux St. Ohm's Morocco 90 They have Shoots, 
or rather Slippers, without Heel's, call'd Batxmshes. 1863 
1 Pailypaper 1, Boots of red leather .. encased in babouches 
of black leather. 

Baboun(e, -ound, -oyn v e, obs. (f. Baboon. 
Babtym, obs. form of Baptism. 

|| Babui'na. [fern, of mod.D babuittus Baboon, 
= F. babottine.'\ A female baboon. 

1882 Pop. SciTMonthly XX. 398 An old babuina. 

t Ba’burd. Obs. Sc. Also 6 bawburd. [a. F. 
btibord, adopted from Teutonic ; cf. OE. bad-boni, 
Ger. bakbord, Du. bakboord .] = Larboard. 

U885 K. /EhFREnOros. t. i. § 20 Burjsenda land wjes us on 
bic-bord.] 1513 Douglas TEtteis v. iv. 20 Betwixt the rolk 


and C.yas schip On bawburd fast the innar way he Icil slip. 
e 1570 R. Semtill Fleming Perge, With steirburd, l»aburd, 
lufand He. a 160s Montgomerie I'ocms{1Z21) 238On baburd 
syde, the whirling of the sand. 

Bab wen, -yn, -ynrie, obs. ff. Baboon, etc. 
Baby (lvi*bi), sb. Forms : 4-6 babi, 5 babee, 
6 babye, 6-7 babie, 4- baby ; 6-9 dial, babby. 
[A pet-form of Bark (see *Y **), which ]>assed into 
familiar use, while babe remained as the dignified 
word (e.g. in Scripture) and is now chiefly poetic.] 
1 . An infant, a young child of either sex. (For¬ 
merly synonymous with child; now usually re- 
stricted to an infant 'in arms.*) 

X377 Lanci- P. Pi. B. xvn. 94 With penaunce and passioun 
of hut Ixibi. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 265 The yonge babies 
cried en alle, c 1475 Habers Book 45 Yce Babccs in housholde 
that done duellc. 1533 Bki.i.knuknk I.ivy v. {18221 438 We 
here na armourc aganis babbyls. 1611 Shahs. I Tint. T. 11. 
i. 6 You'le kisse me hard, and speake to me, as if I were a 
Baby still. 1771 Ffnning Eng. Piet., Baby, a young child, 
distinguished from 4 babe,’because that is applied to children 
who can both w alk and speak, hut this to those who can do 
neither. 1864 T knnvson En. Ard. 194 Lightly rocking 
baby's cradle. 1865 Dickens Mnt. Er. 3 ‘The fire that 
warmed you when you were a babby.' 

*t 2 . A doll, puj>pet. Obs. 

1552 Hlloet, Baby or puppet for chyldren, Pnfa. 1563 
I families , Idolatry m. 11844) 238 Puppets and babies for 
old fools in dotage. 1651 Lilly Chas. 1 117741219 Whose 
fat her sold babies and such pedlary ware in Cheapside. 1712 
Sti fle Speet. No. 500 r 3 Little girls tutoring their Babies. 
1721 Port Let. Blount 3 Oct., Sober over her Sampler, or 
gay over a jointed Baby, 

*1 3 . The small image of oneself reflected in the 
pupil of anotlier's eye; hence to look babies. Obs . 

1593 Pell-trot he's S. I*. Gift 39 That babie which lodge* 
in womens eics, 1621 Burton Aunt. Met. m.ii. yi. v. <i65f) 
576 They may kiss and coll, lye and look babies io one 
auothers eyes. 167a Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 66 Only to 
speculate his own Baby in their eyes. 1682 M ks. Behn City 
Heiress in. i, Sigh'd, and lookt Babies in his gloating 

K yes. 

t 4 . pi. lectures in books ; perh. orig. the orna¬ 
mental tail-pieces and borders with cupids and 
grotesque figures interworked (cf. Babeky). Still 
in north dial. 

1598 Sviaester Du Bartas H62D 5 We gaze but on the 
babies ami the cover, The gaudy flowers and edges painted 
over. 1618 1 Iai.es Gold. Rent. 116731 11. 8 Provided that, in 
the Tables ami Maps, there were no pictures and babies. 
1655 Fuller Hist. Cattib. <1840)39 More pleased with babies 
in books than children are. 

5 . Jig. (contemptuously) A foolish or childish 
fellow. Jo smell of the baby ; to be childish. 

1603 Patient Grissit 17 My brBk spangled baby will come 
into a stationer's shop. 1618 Breton Court, ff Countrytn. 
xp(D.< So long in their home booke that, doe what they can, 
they will smell of the Baby till they can not sec to read. 
1660 Milton Free Comm onto. Wks. 11851)430 If we were 
aught els but Sluggards or Babies. 

0 . traits/. The young of an animal; cf. B. i a. 
1883 G. Au.en in Knmvledge 18 Aug. 97/2 While he [the 
young hare] is still a baby. 

7 .Jig. A (comparatively) tiny thing ; cf. B i a. 

1859 Jei* it son Brittany vii. 88 Turrets beside which the 
leaning tower of Pisa is a baby. 

13 Comb, (in which baby approaches in use to 
an adj.) 

1 . General relations: a. appositive {hence - ‘little, 
tiny'), as baby-boy , 'figure (ifiofi), 'germ, -girl, 
-stream , (and of animals' baby-bird\ -elephant, 
-snake ; b. objective gen. w ith verbal sb. or pple., 
as baby-eater , -seller (1634), -worship, -farming\ 
c. siinilativc, as baby-blind (1627), -mild , d. at- 
trih. (of or befitting a baby), hence = ‘infantine, 
innocent,’ ‘ little, tiny,* ‘ babyish, silly,’ as baby 
age, brow (if05), dunce, face, hand, mind, sole, 
talk ; e. altrib. (for a baby’s use), as baby-basket, 
-clothes, -clouts, -linen, -filings (1783); f. para- 
synthetic dcriv., as baby-faced . -featured (1780). 

1634 Bayne On Coloss. 357 The 4, haby age of the Church. 
1884 n. Victoria More Leaves 168 The * baby-basket sent 
her .. when King James I. was born. 1864 Kingsley Water 
Bah. 279 An old song .. learnt when she was a little *l>aby- 
bird. 1627 11 . Burton Baiting Pope's Bull 6 Filial!. or 
rather * baby-blind obedience. 1605 Shaks. Mach. jy. i. 88 
Weares vpon his * Baby-brow, the round And lop of Souer- 
aignty. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 11 .174 * Baby-browed 
And speechless Being. 1770 J. Love Cricket 7 I^eave the 
dissolving Song, the/*bahy Dance. 1848 Kingsley Saint's 
Trag. 1. 1. 40 Worshippers of black cats, *baby-eaters, and 
such like. 1864 Reader 14 May 626 The mind of a “baby 
elephant. 1713 Swift Cadmus 4- t\ Wks. 1755 M L it. 16 
A + baby face, no life, no airs. 1883 A. Dobson in Eng. 
11 lust. Mag. Nov. 79/2 That 44 baby-faced beauty. 1780 
Cnw per Progr. Error 201 * Baby-featured, and of infant size. 
1606 Shaks, TV. ff Cr. 1. iii. 345 The “baby figure of the 
Gyant-massc Of things to come at large. 1842 Tennyson 
Talking Oak xx, She gamboll'd on the greens, A “baby- 
germ. 1871 M. Collins Mrq, ff Merch. 1 . L 16 The Mar¬ 
chioness had a “liaby-girl. 1791 E. Darwin Bat. Card. 11. 
64 Feeds from its “baby-hand .. The callow nestlings, a 184s 
Hood Lycus Poems {18581 307 The leopard was., “baby- 
mild io its feature. 1784 Cnwi-LR Task v. 190 Infirm and 
“baby minds. 1634 J. Horne Janua Ling. 123 * Baby-sellers 
\nugivendi] boast and speak proudly. 1864 Tennyson 
Aylmer's F. 186 Tender pink five-beaded “baby-soles. 1864 
Realm 15 June 5 Ravines from which lumna, Indus, and 
Ganges, yet “baby streams, gush. 1850 M arg. Fuller Worn, 
in 19/40.(1862)311 To talk “baby-talk and give shallow 
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accounts of deep things. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet., ¥ Baby 
things, Unamenta ad in/antes rcchis uatos involvcndunt. 

2 . Special combinations: baby-farmer, one 
who takes in infants to nurse for payment, whence 
baby-firming, etc.; baby-house, a doll’s house, also, 
a toy-house barometer or hygromelcr from which 
little dolls issue to indicate changes of weather ; 
baby jumper, a hoop or frame suspended by an 
clastic attachment, so that a young child secured 
in it may exercise its limbs ; baby-like a babyish, 
infantile, adv. as a baby does. 

1884 C/tr. World 10 July 513/3 *Baby-farmmg was vigor¬ 
ously denounced. 1750 H. Walpole Lett. //. Maun 218 11 . 
359 The Prince is building *baby-houscs at Kcw. 1779 
Mackenzie in Mirror No. 21 T2 The little Dutch barometers, 
known by the name of *Babyhouses. 1801 Mah. 1 Cix;ic- 
wortii GoodFr. Gov,{ 1831) 107 ,1 see neither .. dressed dolls, 
oor ^baby-houses. 1803 Fain. R<~v. II. 141 * Baby-like 
caprice. 1858 Gf.n. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 1 . xxx. 116 If 
a man sees his child gored to death .. does he say *baby.like, 
' O naughty oxen !’ 

Baby (bt T1 *bi), v. [f. prcc.] To treat as a baby. 

1742 Young Xt. T/i. vi. 521 It babies us with endless 
toys. 1865 Mrs. Whitney Gajuvrthys 1 . 240, I should like 
to be made much of, and tended—yes, babied. 

Babydom. rare. [See -dom.] -next. 

1864 Daily Tel. 14 Sept., The young foal or filly must be 
raced in its babydom. 

Babyhood (b^bihud). [f. Baby sb. + -hood ; 
cf. senses of tnanhood.] a. The period or condi¬ 
tion of infancy, b. Babies collectively, c. Baby¬ 
ishness, childish folly. 

1748 Richardson C 7 rtmM<i 8 iB IV. 208 Had she not been 
known to be a female, they would not from babyhood have 
dressed her as such, i860 Miss Vonge Stokesley Seer. iii. 
(1880) 262 An affront to all babyhood, i860 Gen. P.Thompson 
Audi Alt. 111 . cxiv. 43 All the malevolence and babyhood of 
the country rush to display themselves. 

Babyish (b<Tbi,ij), a. [f. Baby sb. + -isa.] 
Childish, simple, silly. 

1753 Richardson Grandison (1820) 1 . xv. 96 To me she has 
a babyish look, especially when she smiles. 1868 G. Duff 
Pol. Sum. (1868) 159 Too babyish to deserve even the sem¬ 
blance of consideration. 

Ba*byishly, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly 2 .] In a baby¬ 
ish manner ; childishly. 

i860 Rutledgc 29, 1 felt rather babyishly about it. 1884 
y Goldsmith Himself Again iii. 29 He felt, almost baby¬ 
ishly, that she might take him and make him what she 
wished him to be. 

Ba byishness, [f. as prcc. + -ness.] The 
quality of being babyish ; childish silliness. 
Babyism (b^-biiiz’m). [f. Baby sb. +-ism.] 

1 . Babyish condition, babyhood. 

1836 J. Downes Mt. Decam. 11 . 232 Alas for the babyism 
of man, this thing of yesterday. 

2 . Babyishness; babyish phrase or action. 

1837 Rlackw. Mag. XLI. 280 The solemn littlenesses of 
Lord John Russell and the babyisms of l.ord Morpeth. 1864 
Tennyson Aylmer's F. 539 Babyisms and dear diminutives. 

Babyl, obs. form of Babble. 

Babylon (barbibn), sb. [a. L. Babylon, Or. 
Ba$v\wv, Heh. ^32 Babel.] A magnificent city, 
once the capital of the Chaldee Empire; also, the 
mystical Babylon of the Apocalypse; whence, in 
modern times, applied polemically to Rome or the 
papal power, and rhetorically to any great and 
luxurious city. 

1362 Lanc.u P.Pl. A. VI. 8 Bethleem and Babiloync, I haue 
ben in boJ>c. 1634 Rainbow Labour (16351 41 Thy great 
Babilons which thou hast built. 1823 Byron Juan xi. 
xxiii, The approach .. to mighty Babylon [ = t<ondon]. 
t Ba*bylon, V. Obs. rare—', [f. prcc. sb.] To 
place or establish in a magnificent abode. 

16^3 F. Greville Cxlica vi. xxxviii. In mortall seat of 
Caihca's faire heart, To babylon my sclfe there, did intend. 

Babylonian bttbiuTu nian), a. and sb. [f. L. 
Baby lout-us, Gr. Bn/ 3 uAo;m-os + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Babylon ; hence ftg. 
a. huge, gigantic ; +b. popish {obs.) ; c. (cf. Rev. 
xvii. 4} scarlet. 

1637 Gillespie Eng.-Pop. Cerent, ti. vii. 28 The Babylonian 
baggage of Antichristian Ceremonies. 1790 Burke Fr. Per. 
1 The confused jargon of their Babylonian pulpits. 1821 
)e Quincey Confess. Wks. I. 131 No huge Babylonian 
centres ofcnmmerce towered into the clouds. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey (tSjo) I. v. 89 A cocked hat and a Babylonian collar. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Babylon ; hence fig. 
f a. papist {obs.), b. astrologer. 

1564 Brief Exatu. * * * iij, Wc dwell not among the Babi- 
loiuans and Chaldies. 1677 Gilpin Dsemouol. (1867) 192 For 
from good bishops .. they are become incurable Babylonians. 
1795 Southey Lett.fr. Spain (1799^ 76 Here the Babylonian 
l— Romish Church] walks the street in full dress scarlet. 

Babylonic (bxbilp'mk), a. [ad. L. Babyloni- 
eus.] - prcc. adj. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 154 After the Babyloniquc cap- 
tiuitie. 1853 Kane Grinncll Exp. xlix. (1836) 467 The ter¬ 
races of a Babylonic tower. 

t Babylo'nical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -alL] 
Of or belonging to Babylon ; hcnceyfg. a. Romish, 
popish, b. Babel -1 ike, disorderly, tumultuous. 

*535 Cover dale Bible Dcd., Much bound .. to* your grace 
for delivering us out of our old Babylonical captivity. 1547 
Homilies 1. x. 1. <18591 IO S There raigneth all .. Babylonicall 
confusion. 1597 J* Bayne RoyalExch. 38 The Babylonicall 
extermination by Cyrus. 


t Baby Ionic ally, adv. [f. prec. +-ly 2.] In 
a Babylonish manner; sumptuously, luxuriously. 

1599 Nasiie Lent. Stujfe in Hart. Misc. VI. 162 lie is 
attended upon most Babilonically. 

Babylonish (brcbiUnrniJ), a. [sec -isii 1 .] 

1 . Ol, Ixrlonging to, or made at Babylon. 

1535 Cover dale Josh. vii. 21 A costly Babilonish IWvclif, 
reedj garment. 1738 Wesley Psalms cxxxvii, Fast by the 
Babylonish Tide .. We dropt our weary Limbs. 1861 Sat. 
Rev. 21 Dec. 645 Bahylonish bricks and Assyrian bulls. 

2 fg. f a. Romish, popish K obs.) ; b. Babul-like, 
confused in language. 

1590 Harrow in Confer. \. ioThc Antichristian yoke of theis 
Babilonish UishopDs. 1654 Gage \titie\ A clear Vindication 
of the.. Parochial Ministers of Kngland, from the .. injurious 
nickname of Bahylonish. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 93 A Baby¬ 
lonish Dialect, Which learned Pedants much affect. 1816 
Gilchrist Philos. F.tym . 128 Phis is the kind of Babylonish 
lexicography of Johnson’s Dictionary, which gives twenty- 
four meanings, or shadows of meaning, to the word from. 

Ba bylonism. [f. as prcc. + -ism.] 
f 1 . fig. Ropery. Obs. 

1610 Br. Hall Apol. Rrcnvnists 129 They baptize the seed 
of them who are no members of any visible church. Mere 
Babylanisme. 1645 [so in Pacitt llcresiogr. (1661 > 73.1 

2 . A Babylonian word or phrase. 

1883 Delitzsch m. I then.runt 25 Ang. 239/2 A good many 
such ‘ Babylonisins’. .are now to be discovered in Aramaic. 

Ba'bylonize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -ize.] To 
make Babylonian. lienee Babylonized ///. a. 

1607 Dekker U 7 t. Babylon Wks. 1873 II. 229 Fugitiues 
Whose hcartes are Babylonized. 1701 Beveri.i.y A ft*. Quest. 
24 T'hc Babyloniz’d manners of the Jews of Old. 

BabyoTatry. nonee-unl. [f. Baby sb.; ef. 
mariolalry : sec -LATHY.] 

1846 Chatttb. Jrnl. Feb. 129 Child-worship, or babyolatry. 

Babyroucssa, -roussa, ol)s. ff. Babiroussa. 
Babysh(e, obs. form of Babish. 

Babyshix> (b^'bbjip). [f. Baby sb. + -snn\] 
a. = Babyhood, b. The j)crsonality of a baby. 

1617 in M1 ns 111.e. 1648 Herrick l/esper. <1844^ 11 . 48 Is 
it a trespass, if wc three Should wend along his bahyship to 
see? 1693 W. Roiu-.rtson Phrased. Gift. 193 Bahyship or 
Infancy. 

t Bac 1 . Obs. rare~~ x , [App. a corrupt form. 
Cf. OE. bcag (MIC be), beig/i and OX. baugr, ring, 
annilla, etc.] A chaplet. 

e 1300 in Wright LyrieP. xxv. 70 That thou me havest hen 
so fro, Thy bac of thornes, thy nayles thre. 

i! Bac 2 iba-kV [Kr. ; sec also Back sb.-.] 

1 . A fiat-l)ottome<l French ferry-boat; a ferry. 

1672 Coles, line, a ferry. 1753C11AMI11-.KS Cycl.Supp.. Bac, 

in Navigation, is used for a praam, or ferry-boat. 186701 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk. I Cf. ‘St. Augustine's Pack' at 
Bristol.) 

2 . In Brewing and Distilling: see Back sbi* 
Bac*, obs. form of Back-, Bak-. 

II Bacalao (back alav). Also 6-7bacalow t S bac- 
calio, -alao, 9 bacallao. [a. $p. bacallao cod-fish, 
according to early navigators the native name in 
Newfoundland or the adjacent mainland.] Cod-fish. 

1555 R. Kden A Vie If'bride in. vi. 118851161 Cabot him sclfe 
named those landes Raccattaos, bycanse that in the seasthcr 
about he found so great multitudes of eerteyne bigge fysshes 
..which thinhabitantes caule Baccallaos. 1598 Slow Sure. 
iStrype I7S4 1 11 . v. xvii. 362/2 Merchants trading in Spain 
and Portugal [export]. Pilchards, Salmon, Poor Jack or 
Bacalow. 1762 Gotti. Mag. 121 Fishing upon the banks of 
Newfoundland for baccalao. 1765 Loud. Citron. 14 Feb. 160 
l^rgc Baccatio and fine old Ling, 
b. Bacalao-bird : 

1865 Gossk Land <5* Sea 44 Guillemots' eggs, in Newfound¬ 
land well known by the name of Baccalao-birds' eggs. 

Baeare, baccare, variants of Back ark. 
t Ba ccalanr, -or. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
baccalanreus , corrupt form of baccalarius (see 
Bachelor \ with some imaginary reference to bacca 
Zauri, the laurel berry.] = Bachelor (Academic). 

1661 Ray Three ltin. 11 .159 Students .. of the third [year] 
they call haccalors [at Glasgow], 1695 Kennett P'ar. Antiq. 
ix. 619 John Barber, Baccalaur of both Laws, 

Baccalaurean (kekal§-r/an), a. [f. med.L. 
baecala it re-us + -an.] Of or befitting a bachelor. 

1845 Rachel. Albany (1854I 30 Precision and taste rigidly 
baccalaurean. 1849 J. Brown Harm S/tbs. Ser. 1. 18 That 
quiet comfortable baccalaurian habitation. 

Baccalaureate (bxkah/nyi). [ad. med.L. 
baccalauredtus, f. baecalaurcus : see prec. and- ate.] 

1 . The University degree of bachelor. 

1625 49 Sc. Acts Chas. / <1814^ V. 73 (Jama Degries of bac- 
calawreatt, licentiat, and doctoral. 1702 C. M atiier Magn. 
Chr. iv. 1 ntrod. (1852125 The degrees of a baccalaureate and 
a doctorate in divinity. 

2 . * Bachelor. (By Longfellow used melri gralib, 
perh. with reference to laureate.) 

1696 in Phillips. 1868 Longf. Dante's Par. xxiv. 46 [lie] 
as baccalaureate arms himself. 

3 . allrib. quasi-a^/. in Baccalaurcalc-sermon : a 
farewell discourse delivered to a graduating class 
in some American colleges. 

1864 O. W. Holmes Sottndings fr. All. 72 A baccalaureate 
sermon of President Hopkins. 1884 Xonconf 10 July 667/1 
Baccalaureate sermons are now being preached by the most 
eminent clergymen. 

Baccalio, obs. form of Bacalao. 

|| Baccara, -at (bakara). [a, F. baccara .] A 


game al cards played for money between a banker 
and several punters. 

1866 Daily 'lei. 13 Jan. 5/2 Baccarat, bad luck, and bank¬ 
ruptcy. 1883 Out da Wanda 1 .190 You must nut steal: you 
may beggar your friend at baccara. 1884 Law Times Rep. 
30 Aug. 808/2 Baccarat, being a game of cards other than a 
game of mere skill, was an * unlawful game.* 

Baccate (ba‘'kciL, a. Bol. [ad. L. baceulus ] 

1 . Bearing berries; bacciterous, betried. 

1836 in Loudon littiycl. Plant* Gloss. 

2 . Of the nature of a berry, berrv-like. 

1830 Lindley Xat. Syst. Rot. 1 ntrod. 31 The fruit of all 
Grossulacea: is baccate. 

Ba ccated, ///. a. [f. L. Inurdtus, bacillus, set 
with pearls, f. bacca berry, pearl: see -ate*!.] 

+ 1 . Set with pearls. Obs. 1731 in Bailey. 

2 . Berried, berry-bearing. 1731 in Bailey. 
Baccato- (bivk/Oo , comb, form of Baccate. 
as in baccalo-tuberculous, with berry-like tubercles. 
1852 Dana Crust. 1. 203 Carapax .. bacca to-tuberculous. 

Bacchanal (b.x-kanal), a. and sb. Forms: 6 
bacchinall, 7 bachinal, bachanal e, -nel, baek- 
enal, 6 bacchanal, [ad.L. bacc/idnalis, also biiced-, 
btitd f. Bacchus, Gr. Uatex 0 * " hie.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to Bacchus or his worship. 
1550 N 1C01.1.S Thmyd. 50 < K. \ L’nto whom was yearely cele¬ 
brated the feast bacchanal. <*1789 Burney Hist.Mus. I. 61 
Styles of Melopcuia; u 1 the Dilhyraiubic or Bacchanal. 

2. Indulging in drunken revelry ; riotously 
drunken, roystcring. 

1711 Shaft ksu. Charac. <1737 111 . 364 A hacchinal nymjih. 
1762 Falconeh To Dk. }'ork 144 K.vulting with bacchanal 
rage. 1818 Byron Ch. liar. iv. Dcd., The bacchanal roar 
of I he songs of exultation. 

B. sb. 

1 . A priest or priestess, votary, or devotee of 
Bacchus; a Bacehaut or Bacchante. 

1590 Shaks. Midi. X. \. i. 48 The riot of the tipsie BaUia* 
nals. 1594 Xashe I'nfort. Trav. 83 Like a franticke Bac- 
< biaall, she stainpt. 1853 Robi ki><*n Serin. Ser. 111. ix. 113 
To them the bacchanal appeared a being half inspired. 

2 . A drunken reveller. 

1812 Byron Ch. liar. 1. vi. And now Childe Harold .. from 
his fellow bacchanals would flee. 1841 H. Smith Moneyed 
Man 11 . ix. 311 ,1 detest myself, degraded bacchanal as 1 am. 

3 . ^Usually fl.\ A festival in honour of Bacchus. 
[L. Bacchanalia.] 

1616 in IUt.lokak. 1636 IIeally Theophrast . To Rdr., 
These were preparatives to those more sole lime Bacchanals 
or Corrivals(?_/(>>■ Coiivivals). 1705Si anhupe Paraphr . 111 . 
544 Intemperance and Kxces* in the Heathen Bacchanals 
was esteemed an Act of religions Joy. 

4 . Aii occasion of drunken revelry ; an orgy. 

1536 Latimer zudScrm. bef. Couvoc. I. 52 The solemn and 

nocturnal bacchanals. 1673 Lady's Call. 11. i. § 23 That a 
marriage-day is but a kind of bacchanal, a more licens’d 
avow'd revel. 1795 Burke Regie. Peace IX. 11S At their 
debauches and bacchanals. 

fg. i860 Sir T. Martin Horace no Where mists and 
snows .. Hold reckless bacchanal. 

5 . A dance or song in honour of Bacchus. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. ,y Cl. 11. vii. 1 10 Shall wc daunce now the 
l'-gyptian BackcuaL? 1697 Drvdln Virg. Georg. 11. 693 
Where Bacchanals are sung by Spartan Maids. 1780 Cow per 
Table T. 602 (icnius danced a bacchanal. 

6. A scene of revelry painted or sculptured. 

1733 Ciiamukks Cycl.Supp.. Bacchanalia , Bacchanals, pic¬ 
tures or basso relievos, whereon the feast is represented, con¬ 
sisting chielly of dancings, nudities, and the like. 1762 H. 
Walpole l'critic's A need. /’«/«/. U7S6) 111 .3a A Bacchanal 
of.. naked l>oys, sitting on a tub, the wine running out. 

II Bacchanalia (ba-kan^-lia), sb. //. [L. f neut. 
pi. of bacchdndlis : see prec. Formerly occas. 
treated in ling, as sing., with pi. -tf.f.] 

1 . The festival held in honour of Bacchus. 

1753 Ciiamrers Cycl. Supp., Tacitus gives an elegant de¬ 
scription of the Bacchanalia. 1863 Havijn Dut. Dates s.v., 
In Rome the Bacchanalia were suppressed, 186 n.c. 

2 . Drunken revelry; a tippling bout, an orgv. 

1633 Marmyon Fine Comp. 11. iv, Drinks sack, and keeps 

his Bacchanalias. 1684 Kvf.i.vn Mem. (1857' 11 . 210 The 
squibs and bacchanalia of the Lord Mayor’s Show. 1880 L. 
Wallace Rcn-Hur 283 The morning after the bacchanalia. 

+ 3. A drinking-song : cf. Bacchanal sb. 5 . Obs. 

1651 Evelyn Char. Eng. Wks. <18051 *58 In taverns, chant¬ 
ing their dithrambieks and bestial bacchanalias. 

1 4. = Bacchanal 6 . Obs. 

1662 J. Hargrave Pope Alex. (7/(18671 117 A bachanalia 
piece, dugg out of the temple of Bacchus. 

Bacchanalian (bakaiu'J lian), a. and sb. ; 
also 7 bachan-, <S bacchin-. [f. L. bacehanali-s, 
Bacchanal + - an.] A. adj. 

1 . Of, connected with, or relating lo Bacchanals. 
1622 Paradox in Hart. Misc. I. 267 .Scarce sufficient to 

make a Bacchanalian sacrifice. 1623 Cockekam, Bacchaua- 
lean froives. Women-Bacchus-Briests. 1816 Gcntl. Mag. 
LXXXVI. 4 An antique vase, with Bacchanalian masks. 

2 . Characterized by, connected with, or given to 
drunken revelry; riotously drunken, roystering. 

1565 Stow Chron. iR.) Shamelesse drunken bacchanalian 
women. 1609 Dekker Gut’s Horttebk. (1812) 21 Or else, 
haunting taverns, desires to take the bacchanalian degree. 
1750 Johnson Ramld. No. 71 r 6 We arc importuned by the 
lacchanalian writers to lay hold on the present hour. 1878 
H. Stanley Park font. L viii. 172 Began to chant in baccha¬ 
nalian tones, a song that was lipvily discordant. 





BACCHANALIZATION. 


BACHELOR. 


B. sb. A bacchanal, a drunken reveller, a tippler, 
1617 Asshetos* Jrnl.{ 18481 50 All this morning we plaid 
the liacchanalians. a 1704 T. Brown* To Yng. Ltuiy Wks. 
1730 l. 66 Let Bacchanalians .. Hunt out champagne. 1870 
Anderson* Missions A mer. Bd. II. iv, 28 In all the disorder 
of a troop of bacchanalians. 

Bacchanalianism, Bacchanalism, bacchana¬ 
lian practices, drunken revelry. Bacchanalianly 
adv ., with drunken revelry (in Webster 1864). 

1855 Scot. Rev, 267 To lend the power of his genius to 
bacchanalianism. 1858 Lady Wallace Ercdk. Gt. 11 . 214 
Four years of bacchatialistn .. which the Count had passed. 

Bacchanalization (b^kan&teiz^jbn). [f. 
next: see -atkj.v] A turning into drunken revel. 

1798 W. Taylor in Month . Rev. XXVI I. 372 A bacchanal¬ 
ization of the eucharist. 

Bacchanalize (barkiuiabiz), v. [a. F. bac- 
chanaliser (Cotgr.): see Bacchanal and -ize.] 

1 . intr. To act as a bacchanal, indulge in revelry. 
1656 Blount Giossogr., Bacchanalize , to rage, play mad 

pranks, fare like mad men. 1851 S. Judd Margaret 11. ii. 
{18711 196 Saints bacchanalizing. 

2 . Irans. To turn into drunken revelry; cf. prec. 
Bacchant (harkant), sb. and a.) [ad. L. Bac¬ 
chant-cm, sb. (in L. fem. only : see next f. pr. pple. 
of bacchari, ad. Gr. fianx^-uv to celebrate with 
frenzied gestures the festival of Bacchus.] 

A. sb. A priest, priestess, or inspired votary of 
Bacchus; hence, a drunken reveller, roysterer. 

1699 Bover Fr. Diet. (1759', Bacchante , a Bacchant, a 
Priestess of Bacchus. 1774 l Vest m. Mag. 11 .428 Bacchants 
reeling to the tipsy song. *853 Trench Proverbs 134 The 
thyrsus-hearers arc many, but the bacchants few. 

B. as adj. Bacchus worshipping, wine-loving. 

1800 Moore Anacreon iv. 15 Many a rose-lipped bacchant 
maid Is culling clusters in their shade. 1821 Byron yuan 
lit. xliii, Over his shoulder, with a Bacchant air, Presented 
the o'erflowing cup. 

Bacchante (bakernt, Iwkant, baksrnt/), sb. 
(and <r.) [a. F. bacchante , ad. L. Bacchdn/em : see 
prec. The first pronunciation is after the Fr.; 
the third after It. (etc .) baccante, favoured perhaps 
by the fact that the plural (of both genders) is 
often Bacchantes (-arntfz) after L.] 

A. sb. A priestess or female votary of Bacchus. 

1797 Hoi.ckokt Kv.Stolberg's Trav. 111 .lxxvii.icd. 2*170 She 

capered with the intoxication ofa Bacchante. 1811 L. Haw¬ 
kins Ctess ^ Gertr. I. 313 Whether male or female, a bac¬ 
chante, or a Silenus. 1847 Longf. Kv. 11. 2 To follow or 
guide the revel of frenzied Bacchantes. 

B. alt rib. as adj. : cf. Bacchant. 

1821 Byron yuan iv. xcii. A Bacchante blooming visage. 
1868 H. Lee Z>. Godfrey I. 283 Emmol laughed with her bac¬ 
chante air. 

Bacchantic (bakarntik), a. [f. Bacchante + 
-K\] Of or pertaining to the devotees of Bacchus. 

1845 Hirst Pivms 07 With Bacchantic figures glowing. 
1878 A'. Amer. Re 7*. CXXYtJ. 53 Bacchantic dances, 

Bacchar, baccar (Ixtkaj). Boi. [a. L. bac- 
c(h)ar, bacc\h)aris (also used in Kng.), a. Gr. 
fiaJOiapis, £a*x a P t? (‘ a Lydian word’), a plant 
with an aromatic root yielding oil.] A plant 
variously identified by botanists. {Baccharis is 
now applied to an American genus of Compositor.) 

1551 Turner Herbal (1568' 57 a. Baccharis .. in englishe 
sage of hierusalem. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 85 Bacchar is 
named by some Rusiick-Nard. 1616 Surfl. & Markii. 
Count r. Farm 144 Against the colickc : take Asarum 
bacchar, 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Baccharis , Bacchar 
.. commonly called plowman's spikenard. 1855 Singleton 
Virgil I.27 Her gadding ivies everywhere with baccaris, 
Shall earth unbosom. Ibid. 47 With baccar binding brow. 

tBaccha tion. Obs~° [ad. L. bacchatibn-em, 
n. of action f. bacchari ; see Bacchant and -tio>\] 
‘Riot, drunkenness.* Blount Giossogr. 1656. 
f Baccbe*an, a. Obs —° [f. I- Bacchc-us , a. 
Gr. + -AN.] * Belonging to Bacchus, 

drunken, sottish.’ Blount Giossogr. 1656. 

Bacchian (bae*kian\ a. [f. L, Bacchi-us, a. 
Gr. Ba*x«* + -AN.] Having the attributes of 
Bacchus. 

1850 Leitch Mutter's Anc. Art § 203 note, Antinous .. is 
sometimes also represented as Bacchian, silting on a panther. 

Bacchic (bre'kik), a. [ad. L. Bate hints , a. Gr. 
Ba*x**^ of Bacchus. CL F. Baechitjue.'] 

1 . Of or pertaining to Bacchus or his worship. 
1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1.11. iii. 30 The Bacchic Music was 

famous throughout Asia. 1736 StukelkY Pakeogr. Sacra 
39 (T.) The bacchick orgia were celebrated on die tops of 
hills. 1843 M rs. H. Gray Sepal.Etruria iv. 189 Gracefully 
twined with branches of bacchic ivy. 

2 . Inspired with the frenzy of a votaiy of Bacchus, 
frenzied ; riotously drunken, roystering, jovial. 

1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxiii. (1700) 255 Women Priests., 
filled with a Bacchick Fury. 186s Miss Muloch Chr. 
Mistake 17 He .. then broke into a broad, genial laugh, quite 
Bacchic. 1874 M aiiaffy Soe. Life Greece xi. 330 note, Like 
Bacchic maidens who draw milk and honey from the rivers. 

t B. {absol. as) sb. A drinking-song. Obs. 

1676 Etherf.dge Man of Mode iv. i. (1684V 57 Let us have 
the new Bachique. O. Bell. That’s a hard word 1 What does 
it mean, Sir? Med. A Catch, or drinking Song. 

f Bacchical, a. Obs.= prec. 

1663 J. Spencer Prophecies {1665) 78 They raised up a kind 
of Bacchical Enthusiasm. 

H Bacchins (bakar£s). [L., a. Gr. Ba/rx^ 05 ( sc - 


G08 

irotV).] A metrical foot of three syllables, one 
short and two long. 

1589 Putteniiam Eng. Poesin Arb.) 134 For your foote bac- 
chius of a short and two long ye haue .. renouncing, re¬ 
pentance, enuring. 1870 JEaa Sophocles*Electra (ed. 2)49/2 
A bacchins <0* om <£>«*) replacing ihe molossus. 

II Bacchus (bce , kf's). [L., a. Gr. Bn*xos.] The 
god of wine; hence, wine, intoxicating liquor. 
Son of Bacchus : a tippler. 

ci 496 Dunbar Gold. Terge 124 Bacus, the gladder of the 
tabic, c 1640 Waller Bait. Summer IsL 17 The sweet 
pal met toes a new Bacchus yield. 1747 Scheme Equip. Men 
of War 36 The more corpulent Sons of Bacchus .. might 
have Easy-Chairs. 1823 Byron Island 11. xi, The palm .. 
Within whose bosom infant Bacchus broods. 

b. Comb. Bacchus-bole ; Bacchus-like. 

1725 Bradlf.y Fam. Diet., Bacchus-Bole, a Flower that is 
not tall, but a very full, large, hroad-leav'd Flower, being of 
a sad light Purple. 1600 Witt's Recr. in Southey's Common, 
pi. Bk. Ser. 11. 314 They mean, then, Bacchus-like to feed. 
BacciferOUS (btvksrferas), a. [f. L. baccifcr 
(f. bacca berry + -fer bearing) + -ous : cf. F. bac- 
cifhei] Berry-bearing, producing berries. 

1656 in Blount Giossogr. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 96 
Herbs .. Bacciferous; whose seeds are included in a juicy 
pylpe. 186a J. Wilson Farming 48 The potato .. is a Lac¬ 
tiferous herb. 

Bacciform Jxvksif^jm), a. [ad. mod.L. bacci- 
fonnis, f. bacca berry: see -form. Cf. F bacci- 
forme .] Berry-shaped. 1839 in Hooper Med. Diet. 

Baccivorous (hseksrvoras', a. [f. L. bacca 
l>erry + -vorus devouring : cf. F. baccivarei] Berry- 
eating, living chiefly on berries. 

1661 I.ovei.1. Hist. Anim. Cf Min. Introd., Birds which are 
.. baccivorous, as the Thrush. [In Bailey, and mod. Diets.] 
Bacco, baccy, vulgar abbreviations of Tobacco. 
1833 Marry at P. Simple (1863' 9 ‘You must lam to chaw 
baccy.’ i860 All V. Round No. 57.161 His wife has found 
his 'bacco-box. 

t Bace Obs. [Cf. Sw. has beating, flogging, 
basa to beat, flog, also Da. bask stripe, blow, baske 
to beat, strike, and mod. Sc. baiss to beat, drub. 
(Jam.)] A blow; a drubbing. 

a 1560 Rollano Crt. Venus iv. 678 Swyith pak .. or }Our 
bak heir a bace. 

Bace, Bacen, obs. forms of Bare, Baken. 
Bacha, earlier form of basha, Bashaw. 
Bachanal, etc., obs. forms, of Bacchanal, etc. 
Bacharach. (ba-xarax, barkarak . Also 7 
Back-rac(k, -rag. Baccharach, Bachrag, -rach. 
A town on the Rhine giving its name to a wine 
formerly much esteemed. I 

C1620 Flf.tch & Mass. Begg. Bushv. ii, My fire-works 
and flap-dragons and good back-rack. 16561 5 t.ouNT Glossogr. 
s.v., Wines which are made there, and therefore called Bach- 
rag or Bacharach; vulgarly, Rhenish wines. 1678 Butler 
Hud. m. iii. 300 Stoutly overcome With Bachrach. 1820 
Scott Abbot xv, Bacha rac, the first vintage. 1851 Longf. 
Gold. Leg. 171 A draught from the noble Bacharach cask. 

Bachare, obs. form of Baker. 
tBache. Obs. Also 3 beech, baecch(e, 9 -bach, 
-batch. [Origin doubtful. Possibly a dialect 
form of * beech, belch, answering to an OF. *b{cc, 
- OX. bekkr, F.ng. Beck OTeut. *bakjo-z, cog¬ 
nate with OK l>ice\~ OTeut. *baki-z, brook, rivu¬ 
let, stream. The transference of meaning from 
stream to stream-valley would be parallel to the 
north Kng. and Lowland Sc. use of -burn, -water, 
in proper names, for the whole river-vale or dale.] 
Thej'alc of a stream or rivulet. 

« 1000 in Kemble Cotl. TT/^ZTli. 380 Of Mm tccere in 
carrsa bare [printed bait), of dam baicc in pipan. *ia 1200 
Notes to Layamon 111 . 447 At Clent in Cu-bache [Lat. 
interp. In Clent, in Con-a tie Bovina). 1205 Lay. 757 
Die) ferde a:fter anc bache .. wes )>« w «i bolh^ & long; 
[1*50] pe cleues weren stronge. ibid. 2596 He bicom in a 
bacchber he bale funde. Ibid. 21776 Of dalcn & of dttnen, 
& of Lecchen deopen, c 1305 St. Kencbn 244 in R.E. P. 
(1862) 54 Coubnche me clipedc pis valeye & ?ut me dop also : 
In Coubachc pis holi bodi lay wel menie a 3er. Ibid. 289 
Ynder pe porn of Coubagc. 1393 Lancl-sso P. Pi. C. via. 
159 Bote blostercd forth as bestes, ouer baches and hujles. 
1494 Fahyan vi. clviii. 147 At Clent in Cowbacch .. whiche 
is to meane in Englysshe nowe vsyd, at Clent in Cow vale. 
1884 J. Amphlktt tin letter) The deep vale in which St. 
Kenefm’s chapel is situated, is now called Clatterbach 
(•batch). In two other stream-vales, east of it, are fields 
called / Vi they Batch, and Mare Batch. 

Bachelor (twtjebj). Forms: 3-6 bacheler, 
3-7 -Her, 4-5 -ilere, -iller, -illier, bachler(e, 
-elcre, 5- -ylere, baculere, 5-6 bachelor, 6 
batchellour, -olar, bacchelaure, 6-7 batcheler, 
-ellor, -eller, batchler, 7 bachelaur, -elour, 7-8 
batchelour, 8 bachellour, 5- bachelor, [a. OF. 
bachdcr—Y t. bacalar , It. bacca la re L, type *bac- 
caldris , of doubtful origin. The later F. bache - 
tier is corrupted in the termination, as is the ifitli c. 
Kng. bachelottr, bachelor : cf. Ancestor, and see 
-OR. The original meaning being uncertain, the 
sense-development is also doubtful. 

Of mcd.L. bacca Idris only a few late instances occur (in 
sense H, which might be from the mod. langs. (see Du Cange, 
Bacuiaris\ 1 1 was, however,prob. connected with baccaldria, 
a division of land, of which the size and nature varied at 
different times, and with the adjectives baccalarius, -aria , 
applied in 8th c. to rustics male and female who worked for 


the coion us or tenan t of a w tansus. (See Delochc, Cartulaire 
de Beaulieu Introd. <?clairc. xxil) But the precise relation 
of *baccaldris to these words, and its subsequent history 
are still uncertain. Still more doubtful is its derivation: 
baccalaria is with some probability referred to bacca, late 
L. and Romanic for vacca cow, through *baccd/is (cf. mulls 
from ends sheep), in which case it might be ‘ grazing farm,' 
and baccalarius one employed on it, the assistant of vl colon us 
who had not a mansus of his own; Littre (without account¬ 
ing for the sense) suggests Celtic bachall stick (a. L. bacn- 
lus '; the Welsh bach ‘ little * must be definitely discarded, its 
old Celtic form being bicc- or btxc -, Irish becc. (Thurneyscn.') 

1 . A young knight, not old enough, or having 
too few vassals, to display his own banner, and 
who therefore followed the banner of another; a 
novice in arms. [On this sense was founded the 
conjectural etymology of Bas chevalier .] 

1297 R. Glouc. 453 Syre 3ong bacheler .. )>ow art strong 
& corageus. a 1300 Cursor M. 8541 He was a borli bache- 
lere, In al pat werld had he na pere. c 1386 Chaucer Sqrs. 
T. 16 Yong, fressh, strong, and in Armcs desirous, As any 
Bacheler |r. r. bachiler(e, -clere, -illier) of al his hous. 1415 
Pol. Poems <1859) II. 125 Passe we all now in fere, duke, 
erle, and bachelere. c 1500 Partcnay 1925 Ibis knight is A 
worthi baculere. 1523 Lo. Bernf.rs Froiss. \. cclxiv. 390 
Let sir Johan Chandos do his by himselfe, sythe he is but a 
bacheler. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (18721 1 . 195 Vavassors 
who obtained knighthood were commonly styled bachelors, 
b. Hence, Ktiighi Bachelor , a knight of the lowest 
but most ancient order; the full title of a gentle¬ 
man who has been knighted (without belonging to 
any one of the specially named 'orders’). 

1609 tr. Sir T. Smith's Commit*. Eng. 25 He [a banneret) 
being before a batcheler knight, is now of a higher degree. 
1614 Sf.lden Titles Hon ; 336 These Knights .. were an- 
ciently call’d Baccalaurei, or Bachelors. 1809 Tomlins 
Lain Diet., Knight-bachelor a simple knight, and not 
knight-banneret, or knight of the bath. 1883 Whitaker s 
Aim. 108 Knights Bachelors: a list of those Gentlemen [in 
number 278] who have received the honour of knighthood. 

+ 2 . A junior or inferior member, or 'yeoman,’ 
of a trade-guild, or City Company. Obs. 

(In I-ondon, their position and functions seem to have 
varied at different times, and in different Companies; in 
later limes Bachelors were appointed only for ceremonial 
occasions, chiefly when one of the Company was chosen 
Lord Mayor, their duty being ‘ to sene in foynes and 
budge’ on Lord Mayor's Day. So in Bye Laws of 
Grocers’ Company of 1711.) 

[1390 Archives cf Grocers* Comp. 76 Eslieuxz Mesteresdcz 
Grocers Robcrd Peper et Herri Hatton Bachclcres]. 1427 
in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869' 5 Diuerse persones ikallyd 
Bacheleris. 1533 Wriothkslf.y Chron. (1875) 1 , 18 A barge 
also of Batchler* of the Majors crafie. 1691 Blount Lain 
Diet. s.v., Every Company of the Twelve, consists of a Master, 
two Wardens, the Livery, (which are Assistants in Matters of 
Council,or at the least,such as the Assistants are chosen out of) 
and the Bachelors, who are yet but in expectance of Dignity 
among them, aird have their Function only in attendance 
upon the Master and Wardens. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. 
s.v., 'Flic bachelors, in other companies called th t yeomanry. 

3 . One who has taken the first or lowest degree 
at a university, who is not yet a master of the 
Arts. (In this use, a woman may now be Bachelor 
of Arts, etc.) 

[In this sense, latinized as baccalarius, subsequently al¬ 
tered by a pun or word-play to baccalaureus as if connected 
with bacca lauri laurel berry, which has sometimes been 
gravely given as the * etymology.’) 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 90, I sauh per Bisschops 
Bolde and Bachilersof diuyn. c 1386 Chauceb Frank/. T. 
398 His felawe .. was that Cyme a Bacheler of lawe. 1577 
Harrison England 1.11. iii-79 They ascend higher unto the 
estate of batchclers of art after foure yeares. 1614 Selden 
Titles Hon. 55 Dominus is now familiar for Sir to euery 
Batcheler of Art in the Schools. 1673 Ray yourn. Lcno C. 
18 Every Batchelor is called Doctissimus. 1843 Sib J. 
Coleridge in A motif s Life <5* Corr. 1 . L 9 Of lhc scholars 
several were bachelors. 

fb. transf An inexperienced person,a novice. Obs. 
1604 T. Wright Passions Mind iv. i. 114 Some men will 
dispute .. about matters exceeding their capacitie .. I haue 
heard these batchellors hold talke ; . wilfully and obstinatly 
in matters of Philosophic and Diuinilie. 

4 . An unmarried man (of marriageable age). 

ri386 Chaucer Merck. T. 34 Bacheleris [v. r. bachilcrs, 

-elerys, -clers, -illiers) haue often peyne and wo. <*1450 
Songs 4 Carols (1847) 35 If thou be a bachclar, And bryng- 
est hom a wyfe. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes 223 She 
was to oldc a mayde for so yonge a bachelor. 1553 T. 
Wilson Rhet. 24 The syngle lyfe of Bacchclaurcs, 1607 
Dekrkr Xorthiv. Hoe iv. Wks. 1873 III. 53 His wife!.. I 
haue heard him sweare he was a bachiler. 1750 Johnson 
Rantbl. No. 18 f 5 The unsettled, thoughtless condition ul 
a balchelor. 1856 F. Paget Owlet Chv/st. 151 A scries of 
bachelor-incumbents. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. ix. 156 
Nursery ..dialect, offensive to the ears of old bachelors, 
b. Bachelor's wife: the ideal wife of which a 
bachelor theorizes or dreams. 

1562 J. Heywood Prov. ff Epigr. (1867) 61 Bachelers 
w-iues, and maides children be well tought. 17*6 Vanbrugh 
Proz*. tiusb. 1. i, Ay I ay 1 .. Bachelors wives, indeed, are 
finely governed. 1854 H. Miller Sch. Schrn. (1858) 503 
The ‘bachelor's wife ..occupies a large place in our litera¬ 
ture, as the mistress of all the poets who ever wrote on love 
without actually experiencing it. 

f 5 . A maid, a single woman. Obs. rare. 

163* B. Jonson Magnet. Lady 11. i, He would keep you 
A balchelor still .. And keep you not alone without a hus- 
band, But in a sickness. 

6. Comb. Bachelor-like a., like, or of the nature 
of, a bachelor; bachelor-room, a room occupied 
by a single man. (Also allrib. in 1 a and 4 above.) 
1611 Cotgr., BuchcUer, Bachclerly, bacheler-like. 1824 
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BACK. 


W. Irving Braccb. Hall II. 80 To talk in a very bachelor, 
like strain about the sex. 186a W. Stewart Footsteps 
Beh. Him II. 46 Never had his bachelor-room looked so 
bare and cheerless. 

Bachelor’s or Bachelors’ Buttons {Herb) : a 
name given to various flowers of round or button¬ 
like form ; chiefly to certain cultivated double 
varieties of wild flowers. Orig. and commonly, 
the double variety of a common yellow butter¬ 
cup, Ranunculus aeris\ also the Tansy. White 
Bachelor's Buttons : orig. a double-flowered white 
Ranunculus (A\ aconitifolius ); also Double White 
Campion {Lychnis vespertina), Double Sneeze- 
wort (Achilla-a Ptarmiea ), Double Feverfew ( Pyre- 
thrum Parthcniutri). Red Bachelor's Bitttons: 
Double Red Campion (Lychnis dittrna ) f some 
species of Scabious and of Centaurea , the Ragged 
Robin (Lychnis Llos-euculi), etc. See Britten and 
Holland Plant Names (1878). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 422 The double Goldcuppes arc., 
called .. Bachelers Buttons. 1592 Greene Upst. Courtier 
(1871) 7 The bachelors buttons whose virtue is to make 
wanton maids weep. 1597 Gerard Herbal <1633) 472 The 
similitude these flowres have to the jagged cloath buttons 
anciently worne .. gave occasion .. to call them Iiachelours 
Buttons. 1629 Parkinson Paradisi v. xx Batchelours’ but¬ 
tons, both white and red, are kindes of wilde Campions of 
a very double forme. 187a Oliver Flew. Bat. t. vji. 86 If 
you compare a Bachelor’s Button with a wild Buttercup. 

Bachelordom. [f. prcc. + -dom.] The estate 
or body of bachelors collectively. 

1881 Echo 3 Dec. 2/4 This stronghold of bachelordom. 

Bachelorhood, [f. as prec. v -hood.] The 
state or quality of a bachelor ; unmarried state. 

1833 Lamb Etia (i860) 425 The disengaged state of hachc- 
lorhood. 1855 Thackeray Nevocomes xi. (D.) A long easy 
life of bachelorhood. 

Bachelorism (bartjelorbz’m). [f. as prec. + 
-ISM.] A habit or peculiarity of a bachelor. 

1808 W. Irving Salmag. viii. (i860) 166 His character— 
fertile in . . bachelorisms, i860 J. Kennedy Swalltno B. 14 
Chiding me roundly for certain waxing bachelorisms. 

Ba’chelorize, v. rare. [f. as prec.+ -IZE.] 
To take the degree of bachelor (of Arts, etc.). 
Hence Ba*chelorizing vbl. sb. 

174a Jarvis Quix. 11. 1. vii. (D.), I am a Salamanca bache¬ 
lor of arts, and there is no bachelorizing beyond that. 

Bachelorly (bartfelaili), a. [f. as prec. + -LY. 1 ] 
Of, or of the nature of, a bachelor, bachelor-like. 

1580 Si on gy A read. tit. 237 His brother.. protesting his 
bachclry (1598 bachelerly] intention. 1611 Cotgr., Bache - 
Her, bachelerly. 1823 C. Westmacott Points 0/Misery 71 
A set of stout bachelorly personages. 

Bachelorship. [See -ship.] 

1 . The state of being a bachelor, i.e. unmarried. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI. v. iv. 13 She was the first fruite of 
my Bach'ler-ship. 1833 I.amb Etia (1860) 365, 1 laydown 
for a brief while my solitary bachelorship. 

f 2 . The state or position of a knight bachelor. 

1611 Cotgr., Bachelerie, a Bachelorship: the degree, es¬ 
tate, condition of an Esquire or Bachcler. 

3 . The standing of a Bachelor of Arts, etc. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Kent. Whs. (1660)8 The third year of my 
Bachelarship. 1859 Masson Milton 1 . 116 Bachelorship 
terminating with tne attainment of the M.A. degree. 

+ 4 . Apprenticeship (see Bachelor 3 b). Ohs. 

t6it Cotgr., Bachelaric , bachelorship, prentishood. 

t Baxhelry, sb. Obs. Forms : 3 baehelrye, 
3-4 bachelerie, 4-ilerie, 4-5-elrie, 5 baehelary, 
-ollerye, -yllerie, -ye, 5-7 -elery, 7 batehelary, 
-ellrie. [a. OF. bachelerie (still in Cotgr.), f. 
bachcler Bachelor : see -Ry.] 

1 . The quality of a young knight; prowess. 

1297 R. Glouc. 102 J>e kny3tcs atyled hem aboute in eche 
syde. In feldcs and in medys to preue her bachelerye. c 1386 
Chaucer Maune. T. 21 This Phebus, that was flour of 
bachileric. 

2 . Bachelors collectively : a. Young knights as 
a class or body. (Cf. chivalry.) 

1297 R. Glouc. 76 A fayr ost of hy s bachelerie. 1:1330 
A rth. % Merl. 4099 Her schal com a bachdrie Of the to 
hauc chcualrie. 1480 Caxtos Chron . Eng. clxxx. 160 Kyng 
edward sent after al the bachyllerye of englond [ed. 1520 
if. 12X b) bachelaric]. 1656 Finett For. Ambass. to The 
Prince Palatine, attended by the Batchellrieofthe Nobilitie. 

b. A body of unmarried men. 

?a 1500 Tumam. Tottenh . xxv. in Percy's Reliq ., Whych 
of all thys bachelery Were best worthye To wed nur. 16x5 
A. N iccholes Marriage (1620) B, To the Youth and Batche- 
lary of England, hole bloods at high Reucls. 

Baehelry a.: see Bachelorly. 

Baehinal, obs. form of Bacchanal. 

Bachle, earlier variant of Sc. Batchle v. 

Bachshish, variant of Baksheesh. 

t Ba'cil. Obs. rare — l . [ad. L. bacillum or ba¬ 
cillus a small stick; see below.] A little stick. 

1657 Tomlinson Return's Disp. 7x4 Made into Rolls and 
Bacus of a fingers length. 

Bacillary bcesilari), a. [ad. mod.L. bacilla - 
rius, f. L. bacillus little rod. Cf. F. bacillaire .] 
Of, pertaining to, or consisting of little rods. 

1865 Reader No. 139. 242/3 The bacillary layer. 1874 M. 
Cooke Fungi 170 Numerous bacillary spermatozoids. 1875 
H. Walton Dis. Eye Introd. 37 External layer. Rods and 
cones. This is termed bacillary layer, or membrane Jacobi. 
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Bacilliforzn (basrlifpjm), a. [ad. mod.L. ba- ' 
cilliformis, f. bacillus : see -form.] Rod-shaped. 

1847 9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4- P/tys. IV. 4/1 Dividing .. into 
a bacilliform or fusiform polypary. 

II Bacillus (basrltfs). A r at. Hist. PI. bacilli, 
[late L. (in Isidore), ^ little rod,’ dim. of bacillus , | 
variant of baculum rod, stick.] A genus of 
Sckizomyeetoe, microscopic vegetable organisms of 
the lowest grade among what were once called 
Infusoria. Separated from Bacterium f with which 
it agrees in its rod-like form, and characterized by 
its larger size and mode of reproduction. First 
described by M tiller ante 1850; recently brought 
into note by the discovery of some of the species 
in the diseased tissues in Anthrax, and in Phthisis 
and other tubercular diseases. 

1883 H. J. Slack in Knowledge 1 June 322/x Dr. 11 . Veo 
estimates these bacilli as from a quarter to half a blood 
corpuscle in length. 1884 Lank ester in Pall Mall C. 

6 Oct. 2/2 The bacillus found in the lungs and expectora¬ 
tions of phthisical patients. 

Bacin, bacinet, obs. ff. Basin, Basinet. 

Back (beck), sb} Forms: 1-3 base, 3-5 bac, 
4-6 bak, bakke, (4-5 bake, 6 balke\ 3-7 backe, 

4- back. [Common Teut.: OIL btvc (neuter) is 
cogn. with OS. bah, OFris. beh, MDu. bah, LG. bah, 
ON. bah. — OTeut. *baho-(m ; not found in Gothic 
or OHG., and now lost in Du. exc. in derivatives, 
as achlerbahs, bakboord. Cf. Khjce.] 

I. Original sense. 

X. properly. The convex surface of the body of 
man and vertebrated animals which is adjacent to 
the spinal axis, and opposite to the belly and most 
of the special organs. It extends from the neck 
and shoulders to the extremity of the backbone, 
f Back and side : all over, completely (obs.). 

ciooo Ags. Ps. cxxix. 3 Ofer minum baxe biterc ongunnon 
ha firenfullan facen timbrian. ri2oo Or.min 4776 Lende 
tK: lesske & shulldre & bac. c 1340 Gtr.v. <y Cr. Knt. 143 Of 
bak & of brest al were his bodi sturne. C1400 Rom. Rose 
731S Til he be slayne, back iv side. C1440 Promp. Purr. 
21/1 Bakke, Dorsum, c 1440 Cetterydes 2155 Thcr bakkes 
and ther belly were soo large, c 1485 Digby Myst. (1SS2 1 1. 
340, 1 shuld bete you bak and side. 1697 Dryuen Virg. 
Georg. in. 650 A Snake.. His Belly spotted, burnisht is his . 
Back. 1711 Budgecl Sped. No. 16x ^7 A Country Fellow 
that throws his Rival upon his Back. X741 Monro Anat. 
Bones 187 The.. Vertebra; of the Back. 1783 94 Blaki: 
Song InnocChimney-Sir. 6 Curled like a lamb's back. 
i860 Dickens Uneomm. Tra-o. xi. <1866' 72/t He lies on the 
broad of his back, with his face turned up to the sky. 

2 . Viewed in reference toils position or functions, 
as : a. in man, the hinder surface of the body, that 
which is opposite to the front or face, and which 
is turned upon those who are left behind. (Hence 
many phrases : see VIA 

c88s K. zF.lfked Booth, ii. Da wendon hi me heora bmc. 
1382 Wyclif jer. x viii. 17 Bac and not face V' shal she we 
to them. C 1500 Robin Hood iRitson) xv. 121 And there 
they turnd them back to hack, a 1552 Leland in K eight ley 
Hist. Eng. I. 429 Her faire yelow hairc hung down pleyne 
byhynd her bak. 1597 Daniel Civ. If'ares it. x, Richard 
who lookt Fortune in the backe. 1607 Shaks. Tinian tv. 

Hi. 397 Thy backe I prythee. 1611 — Cymb. v. iii. 6 The 
Army broken, And but the baekes of Britaines seen. 1873 
Tristram Moab ii. 19 At length we. .turn our backs on the , 
outskirts of civilization. 

b. that part of the body which is the special 
recipient of clothing (as the belly is of food); often 
put for the whole body in this capacity. 

Orig. because simple articles of clothing cover the Rack 
completely, but are either open, or merely fastened in front. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5130 Clatliing bath for bac and bedd. 
C1375 Wycup Serm. Sel. Wks. 1869 I. 298 Closing bob for 
her bedde and bak. 1549 Latimf.r Serm. be/. Edn\ VI 
(Arb.) 51 Borrow of thy two next neighbours, that is to say, 
of thy backe and thi belly. 1597 T. Payne Royal Exch. 14 
Suche .. as come to decaye .. by the pryde of there backs. 
1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. in. ii. 23 What ’tis to cram a maw, 
or cloath a backe. 1840 R. Dana Be/, the Mast xix. 53 
Without clothing to his back or shoes to his feet. 1862 
Trollopf. Or ley F. I. 83 1 Hoppe) It is from the backs and 
bellies of other people that savings are made with the 
greatest constancy. 

c. the part of the body which bears burdens. 

c 050 Lindis/. G. Matt xxiii. 4 Hia gebindas .. byrScnna 
henga. . in scyldrum vet breccum monna. a 1300 Cursor M. 
3048 IIir sun a-pon hir bak sco bar. c 1384 Chalter II. 
Fame 169 And tooke his fader Anchises And bare hym on 
hys bakke avay. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iii. 48 Wrung with 
wrongs more then our backe can beare. 1613 — Hen. 
VIII, 1. ii. 50 The Backe is Sacrifice to th‘ load. Mcui. The 
back is fitted for the burden. 

d. in animals, the upper surface opposite to that 
on which they walk, crawl, or rest: extended 
from vertebrates to other walking or creeping 
animals. 

1383 Sir Fcrumb. 794 Tak my gode stede.. Set me bc-for 
pc on is bak. v c 1500 Sir Lancelott 39 in Fumiv. Percy 
Folio 1 . 86 They horsses bakes brake vnder them. 1647 
Ward Simp. Cooler 36 They might have kept his back .. 
had they not put him beyond his pace. 1735 Somerville 
Chase 1. 376 High on their bent Backs erect Their pointed 
Bristles stare. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 574 The lower side 
(of Flat-fish) is generally white, whilst the upper is brown; 
and the former is commonly (but erroneously) regarded as 
the belly of the fish, and the latter as its back. Ibid. § 723 
The insects of this family swim on their backs. 


II. transf. The surface of things analogous in 
position to the (human) back ; the hinder side. 

3 . gen. That side or surface of any part of the 
body or of any object, which answers in position 
to the back ; that opposite to the face or front, or 
side approached, contemplated, or exposed to view; 

e.g. the back of the head, of the leg ; the back of 
a house, door, picture, bill, tablet, etc. 

1626 Bacon Sylva <J.) Trees set upon the backs of chim- 
nies do ripen fruit sooner. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scandal it. 
ii, He put his name at the back of a bill. 1850 Lytton My 
Hol'd lit. xiii. 138 At the back of the cottage .. there are 
some fields, c 1850 Rudim. Xav. (Wealc) 94 Back of the 
post, the after-face of the stern-post. x88o L. Stephen Pope 
iv. 92 A great part of the Iliad [Pope’s] is written upon the 
backs of letters. 1883 Pall Mall G . 12 Dec. 2, 11,000 ‘ back- 
to-back ‘ houses in the older parts. Mod. Severely hurt about 
the back of the head. 

4 . spec. a. The convex or outer side of the hand, 
opposite to the palm. b. The under side of a 
leaf, which forms the outside before it unfolds, 
c. The convex part of a book, opposite to the 
opening of the leaves, d. The thick edge of a 
knife or other cutting instrument, opposite to the 
face, or cutting edge. Hence bach and edge : every¬ 
thing, through everything, through thick and thin. 

a 1300 W. dk Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 147 The bac of the 
hand, la claye dehoris. c 1440 Promp. Parr. 21/2 Bakke of 
egge toole, Ebiculnm. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 136 A 

§ raffynge knyfe an inchc brode with a chycke backe. 1601 
Haks. Jul. C. t. ii. 221 Being offer’d him, he put it by with 
the backe of his hand. thus. 1641 J. Hotiiam in Long 
Parh.) in Southey Commonpl. Bh. Ser. 11. US4V 147 * Mr. 
Speaker; fall back, fall edge. 1 will go down and perform 
our commands.’ 1716 Mrs. Bkhn Dutch Lover 11. iii, 1*11 
ave no more to do with you back nor edge. 1789 Light- 
foot FI. Scot. II. 671 Fructifications in two rows upon the 
bai k of the pinnules. 1844 Dickens Mar. Chus. xii. \ C. D. 

1 j; As he drew the back of his hand across his lips. 1863 
Booksellers Catal., Fine copy, calf extra, full gilt backs, 
marbled edges. Mod. The back of the leaf is lighier in colour. 

5 . The side of any object away from the spectator, 
or spectators genet ally, the other or farther side. 
Al the bach of : behind, on the farther side of; cf. 23. 

C1645 Howr.1.1. Lett. '1650' II. 19 'Fuming by the back of 
Afric to the Cape of Mozambric. 1696 Land. Gaz. No. 
3242/3 Yesterday appeared on the back of these Sands a 
Fleet. 1704 Ibid. No. 4060/5 Pas-.ing by the back of the 
Goodwin Sand. 1865 Tyndall Era^nt, Sc. viii. § 4. 181 A 
plate of copper against the back of which a steady sheet of 
flame is permitted to play. 

t 6. Of time: The other side of, the time after. 
Obs. or dial. 

1673 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr.Sci. Men II. 162 ,1 must 
be .. your debtor till the back of Whitsuntide. 

III. Tarts of things having relation, or analo¬ 
gous in position, to the human back ; the hinder 
part, rear, following. 

+ 7 . pi. Clothes. Obs. 

1341 Mem. Ripon 11882’ I. 224 Unum indumentum quod 
diettur Bak. c 1350 Will. Palertw 2096 Alle his bakkes rente. 
1377 Lange. P. PI. B. x. 362 Owre bakkes [gloss panni] 
moth-eten be. c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Ycm.Prol.tt '/'. 328 
A bak to walken in by day light. 1393 Lancl. P. PL C. 
Xiv. 72 Fyndc beggars bred, baekes for }>e colde. 
f 8. Armour protecting the back ; a back-plate. 
1648 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iv. II. 14x1 He saw the King 
..in Naseby field having Back and Breast on. 1651 Crom¬ 
well Lett. (Carl. 26 July, It is desired wc may have a thou- 
sand backs-and-breasts, and fifieen-hundred pots. 1695 
Blackmoxk Pr. A rth. vii. 137 Some o’er brazen Backs, and 
Breastplates sweat, 
b. fig. A defence, protection. 

’1686 W. HE Britaine Hunt. Prud. vi. 29 Your own Inno- 
cency will he a Back of Steel unto you. 

9 . The hind part of a coat or other garment. 

Mod. What is the material of die back of the vest? 

10 . The upright hind part of a chair, that sup¬ 
ports the back of the sitter ; and gen. the hinder 
portion of any structure. 

1530 Palsgr. 196/1 Backe of a chymney, contre ettevr de la 
chymince. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. m. 78 To sit dow n 
..upon a chair without a back. 17x6 8 Lauy Montague 
Lett. I. x. 34 The archduchesses sat on chairs with backs 
without arms. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 520 The 
back of the chimney did not seem to be firmly fixed. 

11 . The rear of an armed force, arch. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 79 He leaues his backe vn- 
arm'd. 1737 Whiston Josephus' Antiq. xn. viii. § 3 And 
fell upon the backs of their enemies. 

112 . A following ; a body of followers or sup¬ 
porters ; support, backing. Obs. 

X566 Knox Hist. Re/ Wks. 1846 I. 89 Without knowledge 
of any back or battell to follow. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit . 
ix. xvi. (1632') 861 Scotland.. was a special backe and second 
to King Henry. 164$ Bp. Gutiiry Mem. (1702) 24 Those 
that were otherwise minded, w’ould have stay’d with a thin 
Back, a 166a Baillie Lett. (1775) I. 217 (Jam.) So Mr. Pym 
and his back were removed. 

IV. Surfaces or parts of things analogous to 
the back of animals. 

13 . fig. The surface of a river, the waves, etc., 
which bears floating burdens. (Cf. bosom.) 

1610 Shars. Temp. it. L 115, I saw him beate the surges 
vnder him, And ride vpon their baekes. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, iii. 555 Swift Rivers are with sudden Ice con¬ 
strain’d; And studded Wheels are on its Back sustain’d. 
1850 Clough Dipsychus t. v. 107 We’ll take the crested bil¬ 
lows by their backs And shake them. 
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14. The ridge of a hill, of the nose ( obs .). 

16x5 Chooke Hotly 0/Man 613 The vpper part of the Nose 
called Dorsum or the backe .. the spine or ridge of the 
Nose. *863 1 1 awthorne Old Home 11870) 169 We now 
rambled about on the broad back of the hilf. 

15. The convex surface of any thing bent. 

c 1850 Rudint. Xav. (Wealet 96 Compass or curved timber, 
the outside of which is called the Back. 

10. Arch. The upper surface or edge of any 
horizontal or oblique beam. 

1&77 Moxon Mecfu Exerc.y 1703)156 Hack or 1 lip-molding. 
The backward Hips or Valley-Rafters in the way of an 
Angle. 1753 Cham hers Cycl. Snpp. s.v., Hack of a hip, 
among builders, denotes the two planes 011 the outside of 
the hip, lying parallel with the adjoining side and end of 
the roof. 

17. The keel and kelson of a ship. 

[x$4i R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Cvrtirg., The backe is 
lyke y kele of a shyp.] 1692 Loud. Gaz. No. 2779/3 A 
French Ship of 70 Guns .. has broke her back. 1883 < on - 
temp. Rev. Aug. 229 A stranded ship with her back broken. 

V. Technical uses, itransf, Jig., and elliptical .) 

18. Leather-trade , The thickest and best-tanned 
hides. 

*535 Act 27 Hen. Vi 11 , xiv. § 5 Any lether called backes 
or sole lether. 1776 P. xcise-bk. in Dorset County Citron. 
2 June 11881) Kinds of hides:—Sheep and lamb, hurts and 
hacks, calves and kipps. 1859 Worcester cites Crabb. 

19. Mining. (See quot.) 

1807 Headrick Arran 45 Similar cracks are formed in 
stratified sandstone, called by the workmen, slips, cutters 
or backs. 1851 Coal-trade terms Northumb. 8: Durham 4 
Hack .—A diagonal parting in coal; a description of hitch, 
where (he strain arc not dislocated. 1875 Urf. Diet. Arts 
I. 280 Hack in mining, that side of an inclined mineral lode 
which is nearest the surface of the ground. The back of a 
level is the ground between it and the level above. 

20. Jewellery. (Sec quot.) 

1870 C. 11 1 bus in Casseirs Tec/tu. Kdnc. IV'. 349 2 * Back’ 
whicn in Jewellers’parlance means cither the top or bottom 
side of the locket. 

21. Footba!l y One of the players stationed behind 
the ‘ forwards.’ e.g. ' hall-back/ 'three-quarter 
back ’; the duty of the simple ‘ back ' is to defend 
the goal. 

1880 Daily Tel. 20 Dec., Oneofthe Northern three-quarter 
backs sustained an injury to his leg. 1884 Punch 8 March 
113/1 To go into this line manly game jof football 1 padded 
.. is enough to rouse the ire of any old ‘ back 4 alive. 

22. Sporting, The action of 'backing’: sec 

Hack v. 9 . 

1859 ' Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports 35 While his I the dog’s] 

' point ’ was perfection in beauty and rigidity, the 'bat-k* 
was totally the reverse. 

VI. Phrases. (Chiefly from 2 a, also 1 c.) 

23. With prepositions \ 

a. At the back of : behind, close behind ; with the 
pregnant senses of supporting, following, pursuing, 
chasing ; of. 5 . b. Behind the back of: {emphatic 
for) lxrhind ; in the absence of, oul of the sight, 
hearing, or knowledge of; behind backs , clandes¬ 
tinely. c. f On (rarely of), upon back v obs.): aback, 
hack, backward, d. On, upon the back of: weigh¬ 
ing upon as a burden or incubus ; falling upon as 
an assailant, e. On, upon the back {of): (position) 
behind, in the rear {obs.): (motion) close behind, 
f. To the back : to the back-bone, all through. 

a. c 1400 Destr. Troy v. 1902 Hade bir at his bake, and 
he bankes Jeuyt. <*1430 Lydg. Bochas 1. 1. < 1544 * 2 b, At 
their backe, folowed indigence. 1523 Ld. Berners Proiss. 
I. ccxxxiii. 324 To thentent that they might haue wynter 
at their backes. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. v. 133 Edward 
and Richard, like a brace of Grey-hounds .. Are at our 
backes. 1597 - 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 334 You knew I was at 
your back, and spoke it on purpose. 1818 Byron Juan 1. 
cxxxvii, Here’s my master With more than half the city at 
his hack. 1879 Fkouue Carj<i/*xii. 166 Caesar had the people 
at his back. 

b. t 1380 Wyclif tVks. 118801 28r pou puttesi J>i self bi- 
hinde J>i bake. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <$• Jut. iv. i.28 It will be 
of more price, Being spoke behind your backe, then to your 
face. 1711 Audison Sped. No. 12 T 2 The Mistress, .scolds 
at the S’ervants as heartily before my Face as behind my 
Back. 1874 Mahaffy Soc. Li/e Greece iii. 50 They will cen¬ 
sure her behind backs. 1883 Statist 21 July, While they 
were maturing their scheme, the Government went behind 
their backs and concluded an agreement. 

C. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. iv. 10 Gang pu on baec ! < 1400 
Destr . Troy xiv. 5957 The batell on backe was borne to pe 
se. I bid. xv. 6520 And frusshet J>ere fos fer vppo backe. 
1447 Bokenham Seyntys 59 She nevr of bak turnyde hyr 
vysayge. 

d. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 42, I haue ycares on my backe 
forty eight. 1677 Gilpin Dsemonol. (1867) 45 No sooner ob¬ 
tains he a commission against a child of God, but presently 
he is upon his back. 1776 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Li/e «$• 
IVrit. 11832) 1 . too We snail have all the powers of Europe 
on our backs. 1832 Hr. Martineau Ireland vil 118 Rather 
too much to have another lpriest], .on their backs. 

e. 1605 in Camden's Rhn. (1637) r9s On the backe, they 
make men seeme women. 1658 Ussher Ann. vl 437 Upon 
the back of these came a thousand. 1663 Bp. Patrick 
Parab. Pllgr As soon as rhey had the house on their backs 
and were come into the open air. 1734 Col. Records Penn. 
III. 564 Several of the Inhabitants on the back of our 
Mountains. 1783 Burke Sp. E. India Bill Wks. 1842 I. 
293 Another reform has since come upon the back of the first. 
Mod. The child took the measles, and then on the hack of 
that came scarlatina. 

f. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv.ui. 47 Mettall Marcus, stecle to 
the very backe. 1705 Hickeringill Priest-Cr. 11. vi. 57 
Like little Laud, Mettle to the Back. 


24 . With verbs\ 

a. To break the back of : {fg.) to overburden, 
crush; to finish the hardest part of (a task), b. 
To get the back of: to get behind, take in the rear, 
t e. To give back (obs.): to retreat, turn tail, run 
away. d. To give one the l>ack: to turn away 
from, disregard him. e. To give or make a back 
(at leap-frog, etc.) : to bend the body so as to 
present a surface which may be jumped over. f. To 
put or set up the back : to arch it as angry cats 
do ; to put oneself or another into anger; to 
arouse, g. 'To turn the back: to turn away from 
facing, go away, flee ; to turn the back upon : to 
turn definitely from, abandon, forsake. 

a. 1613 Shaks. Hen. I ’III , 1. i. 84 Many Haue broke their 
backes with laying Mannors on ’em For this great lourncy. 

b. 1653 Hulcroft Procopius , John. .compassed the Tra¬ 
chea, so (hat he got the Backes of the Enemy. 

C. a 1300 Cursor M. 2490 be Hue gaue bak to wine a-wav. 
Ibid. 4390 He drou, sco held, J>e tassel brak, pe mantel left, 
he gafe he bak. CX400 Destr. Troy xxm. 9474 pai were 
boun to gyfie bake, & the bent leue. 1533 Bellendene 
Ltvy 1.11822' 50 Dredand .. to be inclusit on every side -. 
thay gaif bakkis. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 126 Thurio 
giue backe, or else embrace thy death. 1661 R. Davenport 
City St.-Cap v. in Dodsl. 11780) XI. 358 Catch’d at thy word, 
thou giv’ht back. 1783 Ainsworth JLat. Did. i.More!!* s.v. 
Back , To give back, Cedent refer re. 

d- a 1624 Bp. M. Smyth Serm. <1632) 24 They gaue him 
the back, and became apostates. x68a Bvnvan Holy War 
236 Emmanuel, their Prince, has given them the back. 

e. 1836 Dickens Pic ho. vii. 57 Stooping ..as if he were 
‘making a back’ for some beginner at leap-frog. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Pair III. 131 Hoppe) The Major was giv¬ 
ing a back to Georgy. 

£ 1728 Vanbr. & Cibber Pror. Hush. v. iii. 112 O Lud! 

how her back will be up then, when she meets me. 1845 
Plshakli Sybil 118631 14 But the other great whig families 
.. set up their backs against (his claim of the Egremonts. 
1864 Sunday Mag. I. 79 He goes his own way .. if you put 
his back up. e 1870 H. Spofeord Pilot's IV. in Casqnet Lit. 
118771IV. 9/1 The. .cat used to put up her back at the three. 

g. c 1400 Destr. Troy iv. 1348 The Troieus .. turnyt be 
hake, filed don in fere. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. i. X30 I*he 
shame Of those that turn'd their backes. 1605 Lear t. i. 
j 78 To turne thy hated backe Vpon our kingdome. 16x1 
Bible 1 Sam. x.9 When he bad turned his backe to go from 
Samuel, c 1680 Beveridge Serm. 11729 I. 99 If you turn 
your backs and refuse to .. hearken. 1711 Audison Sped. 
No. ro8 .• 4 Sir Roger’s Back was no sooner turned but 
honest Will began. 1866 G. M acdonald Ann. Q. Xeighb. 
xxx. 1878 > 522, I never turned my back on my leader yet. 

25 . complex, a. To be or lie on one's back : to he 

laid up, to be afflicted ; lo lay any one on his back, 
to prostrate, floor, lay low. f b. To have by the 
back : to lay hold of, seize, f C. ^ 0 ia ke back 

upon oneself : to flee. d. With or having one's 
back al or to the wall: hard-pressed, struggling 
against odds. 

n. 1655 Ot'RN.vt. 1 . Chr. in Arm. v. 11669 343 1 They never 
look up 10 Heaven, till God lays them on their back. 1841 
Gatlin X. Anter. lud. 1844 11 , xiv. 80 Sick and very feeble, 
having been for several weeks upon my hack. 

b. a 1555 Ridley Wks. 67 KUc thou must be had by the 
back. 1597 Moklev Introd. Mtts. 146 Then brother I haue 
you by the backc. 

C. c 1500 Lancelot 1488 It haith gart o thousand tak At 
onvs apone them-self the bak. 

a. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 73 That we may haif 
thair bakis at the wall, Without defend that ar oure com- 
moun fa. 1854 H. Miller Sch. Sc/tm. 536, l ill liked to 
see him with bis back to the wall. 

Back (ba v k), sbi 1 [prob. immediately a. Du. bak 
trough, tub, a. F. bac 'ferry boat, punt’ (see Bac), 
also * trough, basin, mash-tub/ in med.L. bacus , 
baccus, ferry boat (11 the. in Du Cange): cf. also late 
L. bacca 1 vas aquarium,’ Isidore; remoter origin 
uncertain.] A large shallow vessel (chiefly for 
liquids); a tub, trough, vat, cistern ; esp. applied 
to those used by brewers, dyers, and picklers. 

168a Loud. Gaz. No. 1684/4 To be Sold, six Backs, several 
Stills and Worms. 1737 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Auit, 
Backs or Vats of Stone-work, well cemented. 1791 Hamil¬ 
ton Berthollet'sDyeing 1 .1.11. ii. 159 I>ongcopper or wooden 
vessels, called troughs or backs. 1794 G. Adams AW. «V 
Exp. Phil. I. xi. 483 The gaseous atmosphere of a hack of 
beer in fermentation. 1811 R. Cecil Introd. 8 His 

father had in this ground several large backs of water. 1818 
Scott Rob Roy (x818) III. 13 (Jam.) Narrowly escaping 
breaking my shins over a turf back and a salting tub. 

Back (buek', a. [partly attributive use of Hack 
sbX as in back wall = wall at the back ; partly 
elliptical use of Back adv., as in back rent (cf. * to 
be back with his rent ’), back years (cf. * for years 
back ’); by no means distinctly separated from Back- 
in comb .; cf. senses 1 and 2, with Back-, 4, 5.] 

I. From the sb. 

1 . Situated behind or in the rear, or away from 
the front. Hence, a. somelimes with the inferred 
sense of 1 distant, outlying, remote/ as in back 
settlement, country: b. often wilh lhat of 'inferior, 
mean, obscure/ as in back slum. 

ci 490 Adam Bel 121 in Ritson’s Anc. P. P. 10 William 
opened hys backc wyndow That was in hys chambre on 
bye. 1535 Coverdale Ex. xxxiii. 23 Thou shalt se my 
back partes, but my face shal not be sene. 1583 Golding 
Calvin on Dent. 38 When there is still some backe nooke be- 
hinde. 1683 Ray Corr. fx84.8) X34 A small flat back claw, 
or toe. 1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3885/4 Lost.. out of a back 


Shead, 4 pcices of Crape. 1806 \Y. Taylor Ann. Rev. IV. 
886 The Ohio should .. have been made the back line of 
boundary. 1850 Thackeray Pendennis vii. (1884' 65 A 
little morocco box, which .. contained the Major’s back 
teeth. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 3 A stilted plover with 
nu back toe. Mod. The occupants of the back seats. 

a. 1681 Penn Acc. Pennsylv. Wks. 1782 IV. 301 The 
back-lands being .. richer, than those that lie by navigable 
rivers. 17^9 Franklin Ess . Wks. 1840 III. 420 To fall on 
the back settlements of Pennsylvania. 1783 Gouv. Morris 
in Sparks Life /Kr/ 7 .(1832) 1 . 248 The back lands are as 
important in the eyes of some, as the fisheries. 1708 Mal- 
THUS Pc pul. (18171 I. 7 In the back settlements, where the 
sole employment is agriculture. 188a Macnt. Mag. XLVI. 
70/2 Driven ..into the backest of the back country. 

b- i860 Dickens Uncomnt. Trav. x. (i866> 67/2 A back 
street in the neighbourhood of Walworth. 1865 Athenaeum 
28 Jan. 124/1 Imprisoned in the back slums of Westminster. 

■] In this sense formerly compared Backkk, 
Backermost, Backmost. Only the last is now in 
ordinary use. 

2 . Used to distinguish that one of two things (or 
sets of things) which lies behind the main or front 
one, and is more or less subsidiary to it. In this 
case it is more usual to use the hyphen: see Back- 5. 

1535 Coverdale x Kings vii. S Y c back courte made be- 
twciie y house and the porche. 1592 Greene Conny-catck. 
(1881) 59 The gentlewoman .. brought him into a backe 
roomc. 1713 Guardian No. 8s The young poets are in the 
back room. 1768 Sterne Sent. Joum. 1 Rtldg.>3i9 Coming 
unexpectedly from a back parlour into the shop. 181a T. 
Hall in Examiner 31 Aug. 551/2 Which he traced to the 
hack kitchen. 1863 Kingsley ii'ater Bab. i. 21 The back 
staircase from the Taj-mahal at Agra. 

II. From the adv. 

3 . In arrear, overdue ; behindhand. 

1525 Lu. Berners Proiss. Il.ccvii. [cciii.l 639 To fynde 
syluer to mayntayne it withal], he founde out subtelly a 
backe tayle. 1841 S. Warrf.n Ten Thous. a I 'ear II. v. 

Hoppe’ Whether you have come to any arrangement with 
your late opponent concerning the back-rents. 

t 4 . That holds one back. Obs. rare . 

1627 Feltham Resolves 11647) 66 Take away from him 
those hack feares, that w ould speak him still to be fragile man. 

t 5 . Turning or looking backward. Obs. rare. 

1632 P. Fi.f.tciier Purple 1st . in Farr’s S. P. 197 The 
falseback Tartars, .in flying ranks, Oft backward turn. 

0 . Coming back, returning. 

1868 B. Lossing The Hudson 145 They generally descend 
the river at the close of May, when they are called Back Shad. 

7 . Turned back, reversed, as in back current, 
back smoke ; spelt backward, as in back slang. 

1857 J. Wilson Chr . Xorth I. 137 That mysterious and 
infernal sort, called back-smoke. 

Back bxk), v. [f. Back sb . J ] 

I. To line the back of, make a back to. 

1 1 . To cover the back, clothe. Obs. 

136a Lancl. P. PI. A. xi. 185 To breke beg^eris bred & 
bakken hem I v.r . bak hym, bachem) with clopis. 

2 . To put a back to, to line the back, or form 
the back part of. 

1793 Smf.atos Edystone L. § 220 The ashler walls were 
backed, .with rubble sionc, or with bricks. 1884 Law Times 
Rep. LI. 230/2 That A. B. do back and copea hundred rods 
of their wall. Mod. This book requires to be backed. 

3 . To form the rear of, lie at the back of. 

1826 Disraeli / 'iv. Grey iv. vi. 162 Its ruined castle back¬ 
ing the city. 1853 Kane Grhtnell Plxp. xxxi. 118561 270 
This beach is backed by rolling dunelike hills. 1878 IIux- 
lev Physiogr. 167 The chalk cliffs which back the beach, 

II. To support al the back. (Cf. Back sb. 12.) 

4 . To support or help mechanically, materially, 

a. of persons : orig. with physical force, hence with 
authority, money; to uphold, aid, second. 

1548 W. Patten Exp. Scott. Arb. Garner III. 98 A troup 
of Demi-lances to back them. 1594 Greene Orl. Pur. 
11599’ 30 He backt the Prince of Cuba for my foe. <ri6os 
? Row lev Birth. Mcrt. iv. ii. 340 The Saxons which thou 
brought’st To back thy usurpations. 1684 BuNVAN Pilgr. 
11. 70 One, that .. had taken upon him to back the Lions. 
1868 Freeman Xonn. Conq. (1876) I Lx. 503 Demands which 
had been backed by an armed force. 1880 Jefferies Hodge 
«V M. 1 . 79 The old uncle who had ‘backed r him at the bank, 

b. of things. Also fig. 

1598 Barret Theor. I Car res v. i. 122 They l kingdoms] are 
strong by nature, when, .backed with lakes, mountaines, etc. 
1769 Falconer Did. fl larine ( 17801 sl v,, To Back an anchor, 
to carry out a small anchor, ahead of the large one. .in order 
to support it, and prevent it from loosening. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 65 To back a rope or chain; to put on 
a preventer, when it Is thought likely to break from age or 
extra strain. 1876 Green Short Hist. ii. § 6 (1882) 01 The 
moral revolution .. was backed by a religious revival. 

5 . To support morally (by arguments, etc.). 

1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 9(1619) 205 Which Godly 

course Augustine backeth. 172a Dk Foe Moll. FI. (18401 
313 He backed his discourses with proper quotations of 
scripture. 1853 H. Rogers Eel. Faith 76 Authoritative 
teaching, .backed by the performance of miracles? 

+ 0 . rcfl. To support or stay oneself. Obs. 

164* Rogers Xaarnan 189 Others.. backe themselves with 
this, That your best Preachers arc no better then they 
should be. 

7 . To support one’s opinions, judgement, etc, 
as to an undecided issue, by a wager or bet. To 
back a horse: to bet or stake money upon his 
winning a race ; to back the field : to bet uj>on the 
aggregate of the horses in a race, against one in 
particular. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Eel. iii. 44 Now back your Singing with 
an equal Stake. 1699 Luttrell Brie/ Ret. IV. 505 The 
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lord Wharton's horse Carelessc has beaten another backt J 
by the duke of Devon, etc. for £ 1900. 1817 Byron Beppo 

xxvii, Most men (till by losing render’d sager) Will back 
their own opinions with a wager. 1835 Marryat Jac. 
Faith/, xxiii. 80 Some one backed me against another man 
in the ring for fifty pound a side. 

8 . To back tip : to stand behind with intent to 
support or second, to uphold or support materially 
or morally; csp. in Cricket (of a fielder): To run 
behind another fielder in readiness to stop the ball 
if he should fail to do it; (of the batsman at the 
bowler’s end): To start in readiness for a run ; and 
similarly in other games. 

1865 M. Arnold Ess.Crit. i. 1:875)32 Let us all stick to each 
other and back each other up. 1879 Froude Cxsar xxi. 
359 He prolonged Caesar’s command, and backed him up m , 
everything. 1883 Abp. Besson in Standard 28 June 2/3 
Varied appeals to strengthen and ‘ back up * their own long- 
continued efforts. 

9 . Sporting, of dogs : To follow the lead of a i 
dog that ‘points,’ by falling into the same perfectly 
stiff or semi-catalcptic state. 

i860 Encyct. Brit. XX. 220/1 A dog which backs another 
is not aware of the proximity of game at the time otherwise 
than by inference. 1875 * Stonehenge * Brit. Sports 1.1. iii. 

§ 6. 69 Some very high-couraged dogs are very difficult to 
make ‘back’*, 1 have known many highly-hred ones in 
which the cataleptic condition was never fully developed. 

III. To mount on the back of. 

10. To mount, ride on (a horse) ; also, to break 
him in to the saddle. Also, fig. of the billows, etc. 
<Cf. To breast the waves.) 

1592 Shahs. Fen. # Ad. Ixx, The colt that's backed and 
burthened being young. 1596 — 1 I ten. J /', it. iii. 74 That 
Roane shall be my Throne. Well, 1 will bncke him straight, 
c 1620 Fletcher & Mass. Trag. Barnavclt v. iii, Back the 
raging waves to bring you nroffit. 1623 Cockeram Diet. 
in. s.v. Bucephalus, He would suffer none to backe him, but I 
his Master. 1774 Goldsm. Mat. Hist. Li. i. (18621 250 The 
French horses .. must not be backed till they are eight 
years old. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. iMorcll , To back, 
or break a horse, Equum domare. 1801 Southey Thai aba 
iv. xxx, Could they have back'd the Dromedary then, 
f 11. To cover (used of animals in copulation). 
1658 Rowlanu Motiffet's The at. ins. 927 When as the 
female or she Asse would J)c backt. 

IV. To write or print at the back of. 

12. a. To countersign a warrant, b. To endorse 
a hill, or cheque, c. To print on the back (as 
well as the front). 

1768 Blackstonf. Count. IV. 238 The warrant of a justice 
of the peace in one county .. must be backed, that is, signed 
by a justice of the peace in another .. before it can be exe¬ 
cuted there. 

V. trails. To cause to move back, put hack, 
f 13. To draw back, withdraw. Obs. 

1578 Timmf Calvin on Gen. 52 If he do but a little backc 
his hande, all things shall by and by perish, etc. 

14. To set, lay, or incline back. 

1846 Elus Elgin Marb. 1 . 27 Was scooped in, and backed 
against the rock. 

b. To back a sail , a yard : to lay it aback ; 1 lo 
brace the yard so that the wind may blow directly 
on the front of the sail, and thus retard the ship’s 
course/ Also absolutely . 

1707 London Gaz. No. 4380/3 The Firebrand .. immedi¬ 
ately backing her Foresail, drove off. 1812 Capt. Carden 
in Examiner 4 Jan. (1813) 6/1 The enemy backed and came 
to the wind. 1828 Moore Meet. 0/Ships iii, Then sails arc 
backed, we nearer come. 1847 Sir J. Ross Isoy. S. Dole II. 
168 By backing and filling the sails we endeavoured to avoid 
collision with the larger masses Lof ice]. 

15. To push back, cause to move back or in the 
opposite direction. 

1812 Examiner 24 Aug. 533/1 One .. seized the horse by 
the nose, backed him. 1814 Southey Roderick xxv , And with 
sidelong step Backing Orelio, drew him to the ground. 1848 
Dickens Dontbey viii, Backing his chair a little, 
b. csp. To propel in the opposite direction, by 
reversing the action; as, to back a locomotive 
engine, a boat; also, to back the oars, and, in 
same sense, to back water. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) s,v., To back astern.. 
is to manage the oars in a direction contrary' to the usual 
method, so as that the boat. .shall retreat. 1823 F. Cooper 
Pioneer xxvii, ‘Back water,’ cried Natty, as the canoe 
glided over the place. 1830 Marryat King's Own xlvi. 
Before the boats could be backed astern. 1837 — Dog- 
Fiend xv, The smugglers backed water to stop their way. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Wd.-bk. 65 A sailing vessel is backed 
by means of the sails, a steamer by reversing the paddles 
or screw-propeller. Back herl The order directing the 
engineer to reverse the movement of the cranks, and urge 
the vessel astern. 1884 Manch. Exam. 18 Sept. 5/2 Then 
the train was backed. 

VI. inlr. (for refit) To move, go, come back. 

16. To move back, recede, retreat backward. 

i486 Bk.St . Albans , Hawking Bvj, The t ere ttys serue to 
kepe hir from wyndyng whan she backes. 1853 Rank Grin- 
/tell Exp. xvi. (1856) 123 Backing into wider quarter^. i860 
Dickens Uncomm. Trav. v. (1866) 33/2 Backing into the 
fireplace. 1872 G. Davies Mount, and Mere xiv. 109 The 
hig fish slowly hacked out of sight. 

17. To move in the reverse direction. Said of 
the wind when it changes in a direction opposite 
to the course of the sun. Opposed to veer . 

i860 Aom. Fitz-Roy in Merc. Mar. Mag. VI 1 . 40 The 
wind appeared to 1 back/ or * retrograde.’ 1870 Lowell 
Study Wind. 5 Did the wind back round or go about with 
the sun? 


18 . To back out : to move backward out of a 
place without turning \fig. to draw back cautiously 
or tacitly from an arrangement or situation, to re¬ 
treat out of a difficulty. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy viii, Determined that Morris should 
not back out of the scrape so easily. 1830 Marryat Kings 
Own xxi, ‘Sure your honour's in luck’. . replied Barney, 
grinning, and backing out of the room. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shahs. Char. »x. 226 Octavius backs out; his caution and 
reserve come to his rescue. 

19 . To back down : to descend as one does a 
ladder; to recede downward from a position taken 
up. Also fig. 

1880 St. James's Gaz. 11 Oct., Unless the Government 
hack down from their preparations at this point. 1884 
Harper's Mag. June 66/2 Be firm, don't back down. 

Back (bak), adv. [Aphctic for Aback, OK. on 
btec ■- into or in the rear. Not found bef. 14 th c.; for¬ 
merly with comparative backer, occas. backcrmorei] 

I. In a direction to the rear. 

1 . lit. In the direction of one’s back, or the back 
of any object in question ; toward the rear; away 
from a forward position. Often with the vl>. ( go, 
come , etc.) omitted, csp. in the imperative. Back 
with : move back with, lake or draw back. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7525 Ga. Ncyder forth ne 3eit on back. 
1460 Pol. Ret. L . Poems i860) 55 With that a-noon 1 went 
me hakkermore. 1549 Latimer Plottghcrs y No man y 
loketh bakke. 1562 J. Hkywoou Prov. <y Epigr. 1867 158 
The bore shall backe first. 1590 R. Harvey PI. Pen. 9 
Backe with that leg, Pcrccuall. 1810 Scovr Lady of L. 
ii. x\xiv, Back, beardless hoy! Back, minion! 1851 H. 
Stephens Bk. of Farm 691 Language to hor>e> .. To step 
backuutrd—Back is the only word 1 can remember to have 
heard for this motion, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea viii. § 378 
This current which baffled and beat back this fleet. 

2 . Away from what is treated as the front; from 
the actual or ordinary position. 

c 1500 Blow UP s lest. in Halliw. A ug. P. 12 lodraw^thc 
bake fer out of their sight. :6n Bible Matt, xxviii. 2 The 
angel of the Lord rolled back the stone. 1792 Mum hausen s 
Trav. xiv. 4 The crowds who were about me retreated back. 
1816 J. Wilson City of Plague \. ii. 132 A blast .. Drives me 
back from the grave. Mod. Try to force this holt back. 

3 . Away from an engagement, promise, or under¬ 
taking. 

1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morel!) s.v. Back, To go 
back from his word, Fidcm viola re. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 701 Harley and Foley., promised, with an air of 
confidence .. but soon went back from their word. Mod. 

I accepted his offer at once, lest he should draw hack. 

4 . Into time past, backward in lime. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 153 *2 Able to look back on \ outh 
with Satisfaction. 1712 — ibid. No. 484 ? 2 I f we go back 
to the days of Solomon. 1748 Richardson Clarissa ' 18x 1 > 
VI. 95, I might have gone further back than that fatal 
seventh- 1854 Mrs. Jameson Bk. of TJt. 11877) 123 In 
memory 1 can go back to a very early age. 

II. In the reverse direction. 

5. lit. In the opposite direction in space, so as 
to return to the place originally left. Often with 
vb. {go, etc.) omitted : cf. 1. 

a 1535 More Jl’ks. 6 <R.) To pull him back into the volup¬ 
tuous brode way. 1559 Myrr. Mag., Jack Cade x. 6 Re- 
moued our campe, and backe to Senocke went, c 159° 
Marlowe Faust, v. 37 If thou deny it 1 will back to hell. 
1596 Shaks. Merch. V. n. yii. 14, 1 will siirnay the inscrip¬ 
tions backe againe. 1624 T. Taylor Two Scrm. i. 21 Backe 
they will to F,gypt in all ha*te. 1783 Burke Affairs Did. 
Wks. XI. 54 Send it back to Bengal for the purchase of 
Indian merchandise. 1852 Miss Vongf. Cameos I. 216 Back 
came John in rage and fury. 

6. In reversal of progress, so as to return to a 
former condition. 

1535 Cove.ruale Jer. xliv. 2 They wente backe to do sacri¬ 
fice and worshipe vnto straunge goddes. 175* Johnson 
Rambl. No. 204 r6 And then fall back to the common slate 
of man. 1817 Byron Manfred n. ii. 78, 1 felt myself de¬ 
graded back to them, And was all clay again. 1867 Freeman 
Morrn. Cotiq. (1876) 1 . App. 749 The whole country fell back 
into heathenism. 

7. In reversal of action or change of any kind, so 
as to restore former circumstances or relations; 
formerly expressed hy Ao.un, which is still some¬ 
times used, and often added. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. i. 149 All From me do backe re- 
ceiue the Flawre of all. 1692 K. Walker Epictetus’ Mor. 
(1737) xv, How' is that lost that is but given back? 1752 
Johnson Rambl. No. 193 rn Three times I sent it to the 
printer, and three times 1 fetched it back. 1865 Baking* 
Gould Werewolves*. 55 And transformed himself back again 
into his human shape. 1883 Gilmour Mongols xvii. 203 
Has any one among us died .. and come back to life? 
b. cllipt. (« come, received, put, etc. back.) To 
be back = F, clgc de velour. 

1879 W. Ward Philos. Theism (1884' 1 . 386 My desire 
to be back comfortably in the warm house. Mod. How long 
have you been back? I must have them back some day. 

8. In return, requital, repayment, retaliation. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 29 What haue I to giue you 

back ? 1601 — Twelfth M. iv. iii. 18 Take, and giue backe 
affayres, and their dispatch. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. 11. 
i. With heavy penalty will it one day be required back. 
1863 Kingsley (Cater Bab. viii. 326 She knew they would 
pay her back. Mod. Strongly tempted to answer back. 

III. Of position. 

9 . In a position to the rear, or away from the 
front; at a point or distance behind. 

t - 1300 in O. E. Misc. 228 He bad him stonde bac. 1473 


Warkw. Citron. 22 And aftyre .. it aroose north-est, and so 
bakkere and hakkere. 1594 nhaks. Rich. Ill , I. ii. 38 My 
Lord, stand backc, and kt the Coffin passe. 1850 Thackeray 
Pendennis xvi. 11884) M3 Mrs. Pendennis's visit., which 
we have recorded many pages back. Mod. The field lies 
hack from the road. I left him back at the second milestone. 

10 . In a state of check to fonvard .notion in 


space, to progress in condition, to production, ex¬ 
hibition, or declaration. 

1535 CovF.Rn.ALE 2 Kings iv. 24 Dryue forth, and keep me 
not oak. 1575 6 Thynxe in Anirnadv. Introd. 56 T here i-. 
a huge stoone tyed at my footc, whiche keepeth me backe. 
1611 Bible Mum. xxiv. n The Lord hath kept thee back 
from honour. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 255 A nation 
.. long kept back by a sterile .soil and a severe climate. 
Mod. To keep back dispatches, main facts, essential par¬ 
ticulars. To shade fruit trees, so as to keep the fruit back. 


11 . In time past; ago. Usually following a 
measure of time. 

1796 Southey Lett. Spain 1709' 139 Dug up, a few years 
back, at Buenos Ayres, i860 Hawthorne Marble Faun 
<1879' L viii. 86 For months back. 1869 Freeman Xorm, 
Coin;. 11876) 111 . xi. 58 A house which, two generations hack, 
had been ignoble. Mod. Far back in the Middle Ages. 

12 . Behind in condition, behind-hand, in arrear. 

1875 Chamb. Jrnl. No. 133. 66 A dinnerless Sunday and a 

week back in their rent. 

IV. Phrases. 

13 . + Back and fore (arch, or dial.), back and 
forth , back and forward \ backwards and forwards, 
to and fro. 

1653 Ur^uhart Rabelais ». xxiii, He would go back and 
fore along the foresaid rope. 1678 R. Le.strange Srnaa's 
Mor. (1685) 4 All Material Benefits are tossed back and for¬ 
ward, and change their Ma-ter. 1839 A need. 4 ’ i rad. 
iCamd.' Voting girls, .dance over the candle back and forth. 
1847 Lk F,\nu l- O'Brien 199 Barristers .. flitted back and 
forward through the passages. 1884 Roe in Harper's Mag. 
Sept. 540/2, 1 will go back and forth every day. 

14 . Back of : back from, behind. (InU.S.) 

1857 Tomes Amer. in Japan iii. 83 The country which 
stretches hack of Shanghai. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. viii. 
14} Another earlier designation of a more or less kindred 
conception lay back of it. 1875 Spars Scrm. $ Songs 287 
The home lies back of the Sunday School. 

Back- in contb. is used in many relations, sub¬ 
stantive, adjective, and adverbial (rarely verbal), 
often difficult lo separate, and in \arious senses. 
In some of these Ihe combination is very loose, the 
use of the hyphen being almost optional. 

This is especially the case, when back is capable of 
being viewed as an adj., in which aspect the hyphen would 
not be used, e. g. back-yard or back yard, back-stroke or 
back stroke. As a rule, the use of the hyphen implies that 
the combination ‘in the case in point 1 has not the general 
and purely descriptive \alue of the two words, but is in 
some respect specialized or appropriated as a specific name. 
A. General senses in combination. 

I. from Hack sb. 

1. objective, a. with pr. pplc., forming adjectives, 
as back-slapping, -wounding, b. with vbl. sb., 
forming substantives, as back-breaking, -scratching. 
C. with agent-noun, as back-scraper , -sc rate her. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. lit. ii. 197 Back-wounding 
calumnie. 1777 Twining in Country t lergym. 18th C .. 1882 
50 A brisk, noisy, back-slapping new man. 1787 Bent ham 
Wks. X. 168 Back-breaking which is the death of so many 
vessels. 1794 J. Wolco 11 ii\ Pindar' Row/.for Oliver Wks. 
11 . 135 Chopsticks and hackscrapers. 1834 S ui hev Doctor 
iv. (D.) A back-scratcher, of which the hand was ivory. 1884 
Good l\ ‘ ds . June 400 2 Having borne himself so lubberly over 
his ‘back-scratching.' 

2 . instrumental and locative , with pplcs. and 


adjs., forming adjs., as back-broken, back-achtng. 

1603 J. Davies Mhrocosrn. <18761 16 iP.) An empires 
lode (Which wcakncs.se oft back-broken vndergoes'. 1837 
A thane um No. 827. 874 The back* broken traveller .. 
stretches from his camel. 1883 Swinburne Casque tteS xvi. 
The strengths reluctant of waves back-bowed. 

3 . altrib. Of or pertaining to the back, used for 
or earned on the back, e. g. back-ache, -cloth, -clout, 
fin ; back-basket, -burden , - dunt, - load. 

t 1230 Ancr. R. 290 Gif him stronge bac duntes. 1377 
Lange. P. PI. B. x. 362 Oure bnkclofiis [v.r. bakkes] fiat 
moth-eten be. 1530 Palsck. 196/1 Backeburden, for tee , 
charge. 1601 Dent Pathw. Hcauen 79 'looth-ache, head¬ 
ache, backe-ache, bone-ache. 1706 Phillies, Bray, Back- 
clouts for young children. 1725 De 1* oe J oy. round li aid 
<1840' 158 She came .. with a great hack-burden of roots. 
1725 Bailey Frasm. Colloq. 11877) 182 lP.) Return home 
with a backload of sanctimony. 1775 Adair A mer. Ind. 90 
Large portable back-baskets. 1863 Kingsley // a ter-Bab. 
iv. 144 With their back-fms out of the water. 

II. from Back a. 

4 . gen. Lying at the back, in the rear, or behind ; 
hinder ; = Back a. 1, and more commonly written 
as two words. 

1581 Makbkck Bk. of Motes 86 Thou shalt see my Backe* 
partes, but my face sbal not be scene. 1650 i. Goodwin 
Wks. 1862) IV. 267 Tile back-parts of God, which vre call 
his attributes. 1752 tr. Gorsaint’s Rembrandt s Etch. 29 
The Back-view is the inner part of the Temple. 17S3 
Hanway Trav. (1762' I. '»• xxxvii. *67 T he back-part of 
this tent. 1772 Maskklynf. in Phil. Trans. LX 11 . 106 In 
the back-observation .. the real upper-limb will appear the 
lowest. 1774 WHITE ibid. LXV. 273 The back-wall of 

William ol Wickham’s stables. 

5 . csp. Applied to a part of a house or building 
which lies behind, and is usually subsidiary to the 
front or main part bearing the name, as bach- 
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building, a huilding behind forming an appendage 
to a main building, back-chamber,-court, -drawing- 
room, -garden, -house, -kitchen, -parlour, -yard, etc. 

1535 Coverdale Ezek. xliL i The chambre that stode ouer 
agaynst the backbuyldinge. a 2603 T. Cartwright Con- 
fut. Rhem. N. T. ^2618; 724 The intercession by Angels 
lyeth (as they say) in the backhouse ditch. 1633 Ford 
Love's Saer. 1. ii. 1839) 77 I'll meet thee .. in thy lady's 
back-lobby. 2653 Urquhabt Rabelais 1. Iv, In every back- 
chamber or with-drawing room. 1679 Bp.OLOE Popish 
Plot lip. a, Creeping into back-yards, and firing stacks of 
Bavins. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 45 r x, I was let in at the 
Back-gate of a lovely House. 1710 Loud. Gas. No. 4637/4 
A well built Brick House, with a Back-house and other 
Buildings behind. 2759 Sternf. Tr. Shandy (1802) t. 78 To 
drink a bottle of wine with my father .. in the back-parlour. 
1784 Wesley IF/*. (1872) XIt(. 503 She heard a knocking 
at the back-kitchen door. 2854 Mrs, Gaskki.l North S. 
i, Curled up on the sofa in the back-drawing-room. 1866 K. 
Ballantyne Lifeboat 5 M r.Crumps sat in a small back-office. 
1878 Black Green Past. iii. ao The back-parlour of a Bal- 
linascroon public-house. 288* Pkhodv Eng. Journalism 
xxiii. 186 The crowing of a cock in the back-yard of a 
suburban villa. 

III. from Back adv . 

0 . With vbs., forming compound verbs, as back- 
try, to try back or over again, rare. 

1640 * Kirkcudbr. ll'ar-Comm. Min, Bk. (1855) 83 The 
way .. shall be tryed and baklrycd. 

7 . With pres, pple., forming adjs., as back-blowing, 
-coming, -driving, -glancing, -going, -looking, 
-lying. 

156* Turner Herbal 11. 97 b, A reperctissiue or back- 
dryuyng medicine. 1625 W. Hull Mirr. Maj. 48 The soule 
is encombrcd with foure back- pulling retentive*. 1817 
Mar. Edgeworth Harrington vi. Wks. IX. 45 With back- 
stepping curtsy. 2850 Mrs. Browning Poems 11 . 347 Back- 
locking Memory. 1863 11 . Kingsley A. Elliot 1 . x. no A 
long, low, hack-lying house. 

8. With pa. pples., forming adjs. (chiefly poetic), 
as back-drawn, -flung, - thrown, -turned, etc. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 11622) 92 With shafts shot out from 
their back-turned bow. 2652 Lrouhart Jewel Wks. <1834) 
226Tossed lo and again, retorted, backreverted. 1850 Mrs. 
Browning Poems 11 . 74 Back-thrown on theslippery coping- 
stone. 2863 Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. II. 28 A-lookin 
up with hack-flung head. 

9 . With agent-nouns, forming sbs., as Back¬ 
slider ; back-sitter, one who sits back. 

1883 in Paxton Hood Scot. Char. ii. 33 But a bauchle .. 
in this world, and a backsitter in the neist. 

10 . With vbl. sbs. forming sbs.. as Back-sliding, 
back-coming, -drawing, -going, -looking, •slipping, 
-s far ting, -surging, -turning, etc. 

1535 Coverdale Jcr. iii. 22 So shal I hcale youre bac- 
turnynges. 1540 — Fruit/. Less. iii. Wks. 1S44 I. 366 Such 
curious backlooking doth the Lord rebuke. 1590 Swinburn* 
Testaments 197 Ofapostasie .. that is to say,of back-starting 
from the Christian faith. 1600 Am*. Ahkot Exp. Jonah <523 
That sigh which breatheth out sorrow, by a backe-breathing 
bringeth in joy. a 1605 Sir J. Mf.i.ml Mem. <1683 79 In 
her back-coming .. the Karl of Bothwcll rancountered her. 
2663 Blajr Autobiog. vi. 1848' 86 Approving my jealousy, 
but reproving my backdrawing. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxiv, 
A .. hostage for my safe backcoming. 1858 K. Chambers 
Dow. Ann. Scott. I. 4 In all her back-surgings upon the 
ground she lost. 

11 . With nouns of action, forming sbs., as back- 
caper, -come, -flow, -look, -march, -return, -step, 
-stretch, -sweep, -throw. 

1577 tr. Butlinger s Decades (2592' 314 At his back-returne 
into nis country. 1599 Shahs. Hen. V, v. Cho. 41 Till 
Harryes backe returnc againc to France. 1606 Ret.fr. 
Pa mass. 11. vi, The dog, seeing him practise his .. back- 
caper. 2645 Rutherford Tryal Tri. Faith <1845) 122 
When the conscience hath gotten a hack-throw with the 
hand of the Almighty, a 1718 Penn IF/*. (1726) 1 . 454 We 
wish it be not the Beginning of a Back-march. 1852GROTE 
Greece n. lxxv. IX. 479 The back-march of Agesilaus. 1869 
Eng. Meek. 31 Dec. 382/2 l‘he weight is by the hack-throw 
from C to A restrained from lowering itself. 1884 Health 
Exhib . Ccital. 72/2 For the prevention of any back-flow of 
water or sewage. 

12 . With other sbs. a. expressing backward 
direction, as back-bias, back-draught : see B. 

<22617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 230 Youthful lusts., like a 
back-bias, did draw after themselves the understanding. 
1642 Rogers Naanuin 530 He doth but put a back-bias 
upon thee ; that he might weigh thy motion to himselfe. 

b. expressing ‘in the contrary direction/ return-, 
as back-cargo, cargo brought on the return voyage, 
back-carriage , -current, fare, freight , -tonnage. 

2657 Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751 30 He treads the back- 
scent, brings a glove. 2722 C. King Brit. Merch. 1 . 361 
Sending any empty Ships .. for the sake of Back-carriage. 
Corn has been often carry'd .. for nothing, in consideration 
of Back-Tunnage. 2805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 320 
Ourships incur a loss of back-freight. 2833 Tennyson Poems 
36The fish that everywhere In the backcurrent glanced and 
played, i860 in Mere. Mar. Mag. VII. 57 It is not difficult 
to procure back cargo. 

c. expressing reciprocation or reply, as back- 
answer, -echo, back-word. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 247 Vou have many Back-Eccho's to 
the Place where you stand. 2884 Hull <5* E. C. Herald 
28 Feb. 6/6 The boy was a civil boy, and never gave a back 
answer. 

d. expressing ' turned or performed backwards, 
as back-pater-noster. Back-slang. 

IV. Parasynthetic derivatives, as back-geared, 
having back-gear; Back-handed. 

2881 Meehanie % 596 Lathe with back-geared head. 


B. Special combinations (with quotations in 
alphabetical order); 

Back-bar, a bar in the chimney to hang a vessel 
on (Ash); back-box, in Printing, a box on top of 
the upper case, usually appropriated to small 
capitals (Craig); back-breaker, the leader of a 
gang of farm-labourers; + back-carry sb. = Back- 
bear; back-casing, in Mining, a temporary shaft- 
lining of bricks, in front of which the permanent 
lining is built; back-cauter (see quoL.); back- 
chain, a ehain that passes over a cart-saddle to 
support the shafts of a cart; f back-chair, a chair 
with a back ; back-clamp v. in Wrestling (see 
quot.) ; back-click, a trick in wrestling; back- 
draught, a draught of air backward, a hood for 
producing this in a fire; back-filling, the filling 
in again of earth which has been removed, the earth 
so tilled in ; back-flap, -fold ( = back-shutter^; 
back-front, the ground in an etching or engraving; 
back-harrow (see Harrow); back-heart, the 
dorsal heart or large blood-vessel of insects and 
other arthropoda; back-heel sb., a triek in wrest¬ 
ling; back-heel z\, Lo throw by a back-heel ; 
f back-hood, hiding behind cover ; back-jamb, 
a wring of a house projecting behind ; back-light, 
a light coming from behind or falling upon the 
hinder part (Worcester 1S59) > back-lining, in 
Arch., the piece of a sash-frame parallel to the 
pulley piece and next to the jamb on either side 
(Gwilt F s 4i) ; back-links, the links in a parallel 
motion which connect the air-pump rod to the 
beam (Weale Diet. Terms 1S49); back-lock, a 
trick in wrestling; back-nails, ‘nails made with 
flat shanks, so as to bold fast, and not to open the 
grain of the wood’ (James Mil. Diet. 1&16); 
back-overman, in Coal Mining, an overman w ho 
has the immediate inspection of the workings and 
workmen during the back-shift; back-painting 
(see quot.); back-pater-noster, Lhe Lord’s prayer 
repeated backward as a charm, Jig. a muttered 
curse or imprecation back-pressure, in the steam- 
engine, the resistance of the atmosphere or waste 
steam to the piston ; + back-rcckoning, a reckon¬ 
ing for past transactions or misdeeds ; back-rest, 
a guide attached to the slide-rest of a turning- 
latHe, and placed in contact with the work to 
steady it; back-rope (of a horse) — Back-rand ; 
Aaut., a rope leading inboard from the martingale; 
see also quot. i860; back-scene, the background 
of a stage scene; back-shaft, part of a coLton- 
spinning machine; back-shift, in Coal Mining, 
the second shilt or set of hewers for the day; back- 
shutter, the part of a shutter which folds up be¬ 
hind ; back-skin, in Mining, a leather covering 
w orn by miners in wet workings; back-spang(AV\), 
a trick or legal quirk, by which one takes advan¬ 
tage of another, after a bargain has been adjusted 
(Jam.) ; back-speed, in Mcch., the second sjK:cd- 
gear of a lathe ; f back-stand, backing, support ; 
back-step, a step back ; the retrograde movement 
without changing front (James Mil. Diet. 1816); 
back-stop, in Cricket = Long-stop ; back- 
striking, in Agriculture, a mode of ploughing in 
which the earth once turned is simply thrown back 
again ; back-string, a string at the back, e.g. at 
the back of a child’s pinafore; back-sweep (see 
quot.); back-swimmer, one that swims on his 
back ; the hemipterous insect Notonecta which 
swims on the surl^e of pools ; back-tack {Sc. 
Law}, a kind of deed by wriiich the mortgagee of 
land gives a lease of it to the mortgagor on condi¬ 
tion of payment of rent till redeemed (Buchanan); 
f back-timber {humorously for) clothing ; fback- 
trade, backward course; f back-trick, ? a caper 
backwards in dancing; back-winter, a return of 
winter after its regular time; bock-worm, a dis¬ 
ease incident to hawks; back-word (in Lane.), 
withdrawal from a promise or from an accepted 
invitation, also dial, a contradiction, rude answer ; 
back-wort {Herb.), old name for the Comfrey 
{Symphytum officinale). 

2867 People's Mag. May 314/2 He selects one of his gang 
as * back-breaker. 1611 Cotgr., Cautert dorsal, the ‘back 
cauler: or, that kinde of knife-like cauter, which puts but 
on lh* one side. 1649 Bury Wills (2850) 221 Vnto my 
daughter Martha two wrought ‘backchaires. 17x3 Parky.ns 
Inn-Play (1727) 43 When your Adversary “Back-clamps you, 
which is when he clapshisHeelin your Ham. 2867 Standard 
Apr., Graham threw his antagonist first by a * 4 back click/ 
1869 Eng. Meeh. 24 Dec. 344/1 A hood or “ back draught ’ 
is applied over the fire. 1852 Jml. R. Agnc. Soc. XII. t. 
1581 ne windows.. finished with bound shutters and *back- 
folds. 2752 tr. Gersaint's Rembrandt's Etch. 59 The 
•Back-front or Ground is generally foul. 1883 Longfn. Mag. 
May 49 A jointed animal.. with a ‘back-heart, a nervous 
system be low, and a digestive tube. 1882 Sportsmans 1 ’car 
Bk. 314 Cowan scored with a very neat ‘back heel. 1883 


Standard 24 Mar. 3/7 J. Hodgson “back-heeled J. Wilson. 
e 2450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 34 Hee played ‘back-hood be¬ 
hind from beast to beast. 285* M. Scott Tom Cringle xviii. 
(1859) 506 A very handsome dining room situated in what l 
believe is called a 1 back-jamb, a sort of outrigger to the 
house. 2723 Parkvns Inn-Play f 1727^ 53 Stand with that 
Toe out and Leg bent, over which he intends to take the 
Buttock, or ‘Back-lock. 1876 Daily News 28 Sept. 4/4 The 
death of a ‘back overman, two miners, and a driver. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., * Back-painting, the art of pasting 
of prints and other designs on glass. 1815 Encycl. Brit. 111 . 
309 ‘Back-painting, the method of painting mezzotinto 
prints, pasted on glass, with oil colours, a 2575 Abp. 
Parker Corr. 158 Prayers, for the Queen’s Majesty’s pros¬ 
perity and continuance ; where others say their ‘back pater¬ 
nosters for her in corners. 1465 Paston Lett . 522 11 . 224 
Thou comyst in with many *bak rekenyngges. 1633 Bp. 
Hall Hard Texts 142 Thou callest me to a ‘backe-reckon- 
ing for the very sins of my youth. 17ix in Lond. Gaz. No. 
4868/4 A white Spot on the middle of his Back made by the 
chafing of a ‘back Rope. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast. xxxv. 
132 Tackle [was]got upon the martingale ‘backrope. C2860 
H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 57 The cat is hooked, by means 
of the ‘back-rope, to the ring of the anchor. 1817 Byron 
Beppo xli, Much like the ‘back scene of a play. 2879 J. 
Rorkktson in Cas self s Teehn. Educ. IV. 396/1 Between tne 
roller-beam and the creels the ‘back-shaft extends to each 
end of the mule. 1813 P. Nicholson Pract. Build\ 218 ’ 
‘Back-shutters or‘Back-flaps, Additional breadths hinged 
to the front shutters. 1548 Hall C hron. (2809' 425 Lytle 
avayleth outward Warre, except there be a slcdfast ‘Back* 
standc at home. 256* J. Heywood Prov. Epigr. (2867) 
203 If one ‘backstep be as much as foresteps three. 2844 
Baker in Jrnl. R. Agrie. Soe. V. 1. 32 The land., is 
ploughed as the work proceeds by what is termed ‘back* 
striking. 1785 Cowper Task iv. 227 Misses, at whose age 
their mothers wore The ‘backstring, and the bib. C1850 
Rudim. Nav . Weale) 120'i'he top-timber rzveep, or 'back 
sweep, is that which forms the hollow of the top-timber. 
1862 Athcn.ru m No. 1830. 660 The ‘backswimmer .. has .. 
the faculty of entangling air in the hairs of its body, a 1656 
Bp. Hall Rent. IF/*. (1660) 159 Excesse in diet and clothes, 
in belly-cheer, and ‘back-timber. 1640 Lawefulnesse Exp. 
into Eng. 4 lie hath followed the ‘back trade of our defec¬ 
tion .. The Lord therefore is still on the ‘back trade. 1601 
Shars. Tv-el. N. 1. iii. 132, t haue the ‘backe-tricke, simply 
as strong as any man in Illyria. 1599 Nashe Lent . Stupe 
13 This and cuery towne hath his ’ backewinjers or frostes 
that nippe it in the blade. 1649 Selden Laws of Ping. 11. xl. 
(1739) 174 Vet like a dead Calm in a hot Spring, treasured 
up in store sad distempers against a ‘back-winter. a 1682 
Sir T. Browse Tracts 115 That obstinate disease of the 
Filander or ’Back-worm. 1598 Florio, Ccnsolida mag - 
giore, the herbe Comfrie, Knit-backc or ‘backwoort. 

+ Backare, baccare,?«^r//4>\ Obs. [Origin 
doubtful: perhaps for back there! or back-er 
( = farther back); Nares says the allusion is to an 
ignorant man who affected to speak Latin, in 
accordance with which Webster makes the word 
trisyllabic.] Back ! stand back 1 give place ! 

a 2553 Udall Roister D. (Arb.) 16 Ah sir, Backare quod 
Mortimer to his sowe. 1592 Lylv Mydas 1. ii. 10 The mas¬ 
culine gender is more worthy than the feminine, therefore 
Licio—backare. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. i. 72 Let vs that 
are poore petitioners speake too. Bacare, you are mer* 
uaylous forward. 1660 in Howell Eng. Prom .(as in 2553b 

Backhand (bac khand), [f. Back sb. i + Band.] 
A broad leather strap, or iron chain, passing over 
the cart-saddle or pad on the back of a horse, and 
serving to keep up the shafts of a vehicle. 

* 5*3 Fitzherb. Hush. § 5 A cart sadel, bakbandes, and 
belyhandes. 1727 Bradlev Pam. Diet. s. v. Cart , The 
Thill hooks and back-band which hold the sides of the Cart 
Up to the horse. 1848 Thompson in Jml. R. Agrie. Soc. IX. 
11. 403 The shafts should be fixed at such a height by means 
of the back-band, that, etc. 

f Ba ckbear, sb. Obs. [f. Back sb. 2 c + 
Bear v.] In Forest Lazos: The act of carrying 
on the back venison killed illegally. (Cf. next.) 

1598 Manwood Laws Forest xviii. § 9 (1615) 134/1 Backe 
bcare is, where any man hath slaine a wild beast .. and is 
found carrying away of the same. 1667 E. Ciiamberlayne 
St. Gt. Brit. 1. in. vi. (1743! 186 Taken cither at dog-draw 
.. back-bear, or bloody hand. 1866 Chamb. Jrnl. 261. 

t Ba'ck-berend, udj. (pr.pple.) Obs. In 3 
-inde, 6 - 9 -and, 7 -end, 8 -ind. [OE .bxc-berenJe, 
f. bxc back +bercudc, pr. pple. of be ran to Bear : 
see prcc.] Bearing on the back: an OE. com¬ 
bination, long retained as a law-term to describe 
a thief caught in the act of thus carrying off stolen 
property. Sometimes modernized as bach-bearing. 

129a Britton i. xxx. § 6 Acun laroun ou robbeour seisi de 
soen larcyn handhabbynde et bacberinde. e 1550 Sir J. 
Balfour Practicks (2754) 37 Theives tane and apprehendit 
in manifest thift, sic as nand-havand and back-bcirand. 
2641 Termcs de la Ley 36 b, Backberind theefc. 1822 PM in. 
Rev. XXXVI. 295 If the offender could be taken back-bear¬ 
ing. 2828 Scott F. M. Perth iv, Our hand-habend, our 
back-berand, and our blood-suits. 

Backbite (bmkboit), v. Forms: 2-5 bac-, 
bakbite, 4-6 bakbyte, 5-6 bag-, bakke-, bac- 
byte, backbyte, 6-7 backebite, 4 - backbite. 
Pa. t. 4 bao-, bakbate ; 4 baebitide, bakbited, 

5 baebyted. Pa.pple. 5-6 bakbyttyn, -byten, 7 - 
backbitten; 4-6 baebyted, 6 bak-, backe-, 6-7 
backbited. [f. Back adv. + Bite v., i.e. to bite 
one on, or behind, his back.] 

To detract from the character of, to slander, 
traduce, speak ill of: a. a person absent. 

0 1175 [ see Backbiting vbl. sb.\ a 2300 E.E. Psalter xxxv iii. 
20 pat yheldes ivels for godes bac-bate (Vulg. dctrahebant\ 
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me. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 411 Is none so good, that 
he ne passeth Retwene his teeth and is backbited. 1496 
Dh'ts ff Faup. (W. dc W.) vn. ii. 278/2 Mary the syster of 
Moses backbyted her brother, a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 
Jntrod. 47 Why hast thou bakbyten my handemayde ad* 
jugynge hir to be prowdc? 1609 Holland A turn. Marcel?. 
xvn. ix. 91 With contumelious tearmes traduced and back* 
bitten, a 1791 Wesley Ilusb. ff Wives iii. 7 Wks. 1811 IX. 
67 To backbite an enemy is sin ; how much more to back¬ 
bite one's own yoke-fellow. 1851 Htr.rs Comp. Solit. iii. 
(1874) 31 People will backbite one another to any extent 
lather than not be amused. 

+ b. an institution, action, character, etc. Ohs. 
1382 Wyclip James iv. 11 He that bakbiuth his brother 
bakbitith the lawe. 1596 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 32 The verse 
of famous poets wilt He does backebitc. 1602 Dkkkfr 
Satirom. Wks. 1873 I. 209 Doe not back*bite her beauties, 
c. absolutely or inlr. 

*377 L-angl. P. rt. B. 11. 80 To bakbite and to bosten and 
here fals witnesse. *597 Shaks. 2 lten. IV\ v. i. 36 Vse 
his men well Dauy, for they are arrant knaues, and will 
backc-bite. 1841 Lane Arab . Nts. HI. 613 Backbite not, 
lest thou be backbitten. 

t Backbite, sb. Obs. [f. prec.] Backbiting. 

1508 Stow Survey (Strype 1754^ I. m. vi. 593 2 A stay to 
weakc, a staff to poor, Without Backbite or pride. 

Backbiter (barkbantam. Forms: see the vb. 
[f. Backbite v. + -erL] One who backbites; a 
slanderer or secret calumniator. 

C1230 After. R. 86 Bacbitnres pc bite 3 o 5 re men hihinden. 
0386 Chaucer Pers. T. r 422 The baebiter wol torne al 
thilke goodnes up-so-doun. 1440 Prof up. Pars’. 21/2 Bakke- 
bytere, Detractor. 1509 Barclay Ship 0/ Footes (157 >> 
P p iv, Backbiters which good liuers diffame. 1627 Sp. 
wit haul Doors in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 11659' I. 492 Diogenes 
being asked what beast bit sorest, answered, Of wilde beast.-., 
the Back-biter; of tame, the Flatterer. 1859 Tennyson 
Vivien 673 Face-flatterers and backbiters are the same, 
b. ( word-play ): A biter, or striker, on the back. 
1608 Tourneur Rm. Trag. n. ii. 58 Sword thou wast 
neuer a back*hitcr yet. 

Backbiting (barkhabtiq), vb/. sb. Forms : 
2-3 -bitunge, 4-bytyng, -bityng, -byting, 5 -by- 
tynge, -bitynge, -bitinge, -byting, 5- -biting, 
[f. as prec. + -jng 1 .] The action of detracting, 
slandering, or speaking ill of one behind his back. 

c 1175 Colt. Horn. 205 Cursunge, baebitunge and fike- 
lunge. *303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3544 No enstum- 
mahle bakbytyng God for3cuep. c 1550 Avysc thee H’elte 
in Babees Bk. u868> 357 Be ware of baghytynge, y the rede. 
1685 Graeians Courtier's Oracle 45 There is great differ¬ 
ence betwixt censure and backbiting. For the one is 
grounded upon indifference, and the other upon malice. 
1862 Trollope Orley F. lviii. 420 Not given to backbiting. 

Ba ckbi ting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -inc, 2 .] 
That slanders or speaks ill of the absent. 

1382 Wvclie Ps. c. 5 The baebitende priueli to his ne^hc* 
bore. 1580 Tusser Husb. (1878) 190 Backbiting talk that 
flattering blabs know wily how to blenge. *873 Miss 
Broughton Xattcy It. 280 Am t to have a backbiting wife? 

t Ba-ckbitingly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly-.] 
In a backbiting manner ; slanderously. 

1580 Baret Alv . B 22 Backbitingly, or slaunderously. 

t Backblow (barkblJu). obs. [f. Back sb. and 
adv. + Blow sbb\ 

1 . A blow struck at the back or from behind. 

1642 Fuller Holy <$■ Pro/. St. 11. xix.ih' 127 A premeditated 

back-blow in cold bloud is base. 1857 Househ. Words 12 
Sept. 245 Outwitted him at his own game of backblows. 

2 . fig. (Cf. A ITER-CLAP.) 

*649 Drumn. of Hawth. Jas. III. Wks. 55 So many back- 
blows of fortune. 1705 Stanhope Faraphr. It. 456 That 
Reflexion fell upon his Mind with this terrible back-blow. 

Back-board (barkbdejd). [f. Back j£.] 

+ 1. = Larboard. Only in OE.: see Babord. 

2 . A board placed at, or forming, the back of 
anything, e.g. of a picture, a cart, a boat. 

176* Brit. Mag. II. 613 Artfully concealed behind the 
back-board of Perrott's picture. 1769 Falconer Mar. Diet., 
Back*Board, a piece of board of a semicircular figure, 
placed transversiy in the after-part of a boat, and serving 
the passengers to recline against. *877 Tinsley's Mag. Aug. 
220 Wife and family in the ramshackle tax-cart, the little 
ones * creening 1 over the back-board. 

3 . A board attached to the rim of a water-wheel 
to prevent the water from running off the floats 
into the interior of the wheel. 

1864 Webster cites Nicholson. 

4 . A board held or strapped across the back to 
straighten the figure. 

1794 1801 K. Darwin Zook. III. 143 Methods of confining 
or directing the growth of young people.. such as back- 
boards. 1801 Mar. Eoceworth Fr. Governess (1831) 176 
Her person had undergone all the tortures of back-boards, 
collars, stocks, dumb-bells. 1880 J. South ttonsch. Sure. 
(ed. 4) 332 Another abominable contrivance called a back- 
board .. by which the girl’s arms were trussed behind her, 
in much the same way as the wings of a roast fowl. 

5 . ‘ That part of the lathe which is sustained by 
the four legs, and which sustains the pillars that 
support the puppet-bar.’ Weale Did. Terms 1849. 

Ba ckboa rd, v. [f. prec.] To subject to the 
use of a backboard. 

1855 Thackeray Xeitxomcs II, 146 If they have been lec¬ 
tured, and learning, and back-boarded, and practising. 1881 
Miss Braddon Asph. 1 .244 Govcrnessed, and preached-at, 
and back-boarded. 

Back-bond (barkbp*nd). Sc. Law. [f. Back 
adv. + Bond.] A document by which a party re¬ 
ceiving or holding a title, ex facie absolute, ac¬ 


knowledges that he really holds in trust for a 
specified purpose, and binds himself to convey or 
account to the true owner after that purpose is 
served. The true owner is usually the grantcr of 
the absolute deed, hence the term Arr^-bond is 
applied to the explanatory document executed by 
the grantee. 

a 1645 Acts C/uis. / (1814' V. 383 iJa.m.) The dispositiounc 
.. was cancullale and the provest produdi the bnkband, 
q| k was also cancelled. 1645 Rutherford Tryul ff Tri. 
Faith 11845) 246 He who is ransomed by Christ .. is under 
a hack-bond, or a re-obligation of love, service, and obe¬ 
dience. 1867 A. M. Bell Convey a tie. 1079 A heritable se¬ 
curity.. may also be constituted in the form of an absolute 
disposition qualified by a backbond. 

Backbone ibarkbJa-n). Forms: 3 bnebon,4 
bakbon, bnkebon, 5 bakbone, 4-7 baekebone, 
6- backbono. (Tn 5-7 often two words ; still 
sometimes hyphened.) [f. Back sb. 1 + B >.nk.] 

1 . The vertebral column, the spine. To the back - 
bone : thoroughly, completely. 

a 1300 W. de Biblesw. in Wiight Voc. 146 Bacbon, 
retchine, a 1400 Leg. Rood too pc cros behind his bakbon 
pat he poind deth uppon. 1523 F1r21iF.RU. Husb. 11534) 
F ivh, He wyll cate soo inuche, that his sydes wyll standc 
as hygh as his baekebone. 1647 J. Hai.l Feents 89 How 
many back-bones nourish! have Crawling Serpents in the 
grave? 1849 W. Irving Crayon Misc. 165 It struck a buf¬ 
falo .. broke its back-bonc. 1864 Dr. Manch. ( ft. Soc. 
Elis, to Anne 11 . 107 Harry was English to the backbone. 

2 . bans/. A main support or axis, or chief sub¬ 
stantial part; e.g. the backbone of a bicycle ; the 
chief mountain-range or water-shed of a country. 

1684 T. Burnet The. Earth l. 142 The Appennincs strike 
through Italy . . the back-bone of that country. 1865 TvloR 
Early Hist. Man. vii. 162 The Cordilleras, or backbone of 
America. 1879 A. Gah.fi lv in Cassell's Techn. Edtte. IV. 
390/2 The ‘back-bone* of the chenille .. is composed of seve¬ 
ral strong cotlon threads. 

3 . fg. The main or important element; mainstay. 

1849 Cobden Speeches 64, 1 speak to the clothiers .. the 
backbone and muscle of the clothing district of England. 
1871 Earle Fhilol. Eft*. Tong. § 313 We are now come to 
the backbone of our subject. 1884 J. Bent in Mat m. Mag. 
Oct. 429 2 A secret society which was the backbone of 
Panhellcnism. 

4 . Strength of character, stability of purpose, 
resoluteness, sturdiness, fumness. 

1865 Sat. Rev. 18 Feb. 195 A great man he .. could never 
have been .. for his character was destitute of backbone. 
1884 Fall Mall G. 23 Feb. 5 [This] has completely taken 
the backbone out of the discount market. 

Backboned, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -kd: cf. L. 
vertebrii-tus .] Having a backbone ; vertebrate. 

i860 Lf.wks in Ccrnh. Mag. 1 . 291 They are all backboned ; 
they have all an internal skeleton. 1881 Mivakt Cat 451 
The Cat then is one of the group of backboned animals. 

Backbo neless, a. [f. as prec. + -less.] De¬ 
stitute of backbone or strength of character. IJenec 
Backbo'neles.sness. 

1882 Standard 3 Mar. 3/6 Baekbonelessness and apathy. 

Backcast barkjkast). north dial. [f. Back 
adv. + Cast jA] A throw hack ; a reverse. 

1818 Scott Hr/. Midi. Ii, She got a sair back-cast wi’ 
the slaughter o' her husband. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss. 
s. v. f A * backkest 1 in an illness; a relapse. 

Ba ck-cast (ba.* k,kost), ppl. a. [f. Back adv. 
+ Cast pp/e .] Cast or thrown backwards. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 272 With many a backe-casl 
looke. 1647 H. More Song 0/Soul n. App. lxxxviii, Back- 
cast tayls [of comets] turn’d to our Evening-eye. 1821 
Joanna Baillie Met. Leg., Lady G. B. Ii. 3 Which to her 
back-cast thoughts could bring The scenes of other days. 

Back-door (bark|do°'j\ [f. Back a. + Door.] 

1 . A door at the back of a building or enclosure, 
as opposed to the front-door \ a secondary or 
private entrance. 

1530 Falsgr. 196/1 Backe dore, buys de derriere. 1535 

Coverdale Judg. iii. 23 Ehud gat him out at the backe 
dore. 1712 Akuuthnot John Bult( 1727)58 He would stand 
at the door .. to keep off the duns, till John got out at the 
back-door. 1857 Heavyskce Saul (1869) 106 They shall 
sneak in at Gibeah’s back-door. 

2 . fg.; also attrib. = Unworthily secret, clan¬ 
destine. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. iii. 45 Hailing found the backe doorc 
open Of the vnguarded hearts. 1700 J. Law Couttc. Trade 
(1751) 276 Their hack-door to let in mischief. 180s T. Jef¬ 
ferson Writ. (1830) IV. 46 Our back-door counsellor 
Backe, earlier f. Bat (the winged mammal). 
Backed (brckt). Forms : 5 backyd, 6 backt 
{Sc. bakkit), 6- backed, [f. Back sb. and v. + -ed.] 

1 . adj. Provided with a back, having a back, 
background, or backing; used particularly in com¬ 
position, c.g. broad/tacked, pig-backed, hog-backed. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De F. R. xn. xiii. {r.195) 422 Scabbyd 
horses and sore backyd. 1530 Palsgr. 442/2 This sworde is 
well backed. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 111. ii. 397 It is back'd 
tike a Weazell. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. iii. 78 Upon 
a hack'd chair. 1716 Land. Gaz. No. 5395 ’4 One gray 
Nagg .. somewhat Pigg-backed. 1861 Kingsley Witter 
Bab. ii. 48 Whitebcam with its great silver-backed leaves. 

2 . pp/e. and a. Supported at the back, seconded, 
abetted ; betted on ; mounted, broken in to the 
saddle ; endorsed, printed on the back; moved or 
laid back. (See the verb.) 

1589 Fappe w. Hatchet (1844) 15 Art thou so backt that 


none dare blade it with thee ? e *590 Burell Queen's 
Entry , Far better bakkit nor anc laird. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. 
v. i. 427 Great lupiter, upon his Eagle back'd. 1692 Ray Dis- 
sol. World Pref. 11732 12 Well back'd by Divine Authority. 
1725 Bradlev Earn. Diet. s. v. Rot, Take the Horse, if he 
be about four Years old and back'd. 1846 Frint. Appar. 
/or Amateurs 42 When the paper is backed or has two im¬ 
pressions. 

Backen(ba**k*n),z/. [f. Back + -en 2 ; cf. lessen .] 
1. trans. To put, keep, or throw back ; to throw 
behind, retard ^in progress). Rare in mod. lit. 

1649 Bi.n h Eng. hnprov. Imbr. (16531 160 Yet will it so 
haiken them that thou mayst lose a full half years growth 
in them. 1750 A. Hill Wks. (1753) IV. 361 His hrea>t 
will be inflated, and majestically backcn’d. 1853 Faber 
All /or Jesus 55 A false doctrine .. backetjs devotion. 1871 
Nai-hkys Frrv. 4 Cure Pis. in. iv. 720 Very hot vinegar ap¬ 
plied .. to a boil .. will sometimes ‘ backen ’ it. 
t 2. inlr. To move or draw back. Obs. 

1748 |See Backkning vbl. rA] 

Back-end ;bnek|end\ [f. Back a. + End, in 
the sense of either extremity. Cf. Fore-end.] 

1. Of things with two ends: The hinder or rear end. 

a 1617 fl if RON Wks. II. 114 To put their sinnes into the 
backe end of the Wallet. 1675 Wycherley Fl. Dealer 11. i. 

37 At the Back-end of a Lord’s coach. 

2- The later pari or ‘ latter end' of a season ; 
(absolutely ) of the year: The late autumn, the ‘fall.* 
1820 BtaPkw. Mag. Oct. 3 <Jam.) When you did us the 
honour to stop a day or two last back-end. i860 W. White 
H'rekin 43 In his opinion the 4 backend' was the best fish¬ 
ing season. 

Backening (ba.-k'niq\ vbl. sb. [f. Backen 4* 
-iNt; l ] The action of moving or drawing back. 
1748 Thompson Cast. buhl. 11. xlii, With back’ning shunn’d 
his touch, for well he knew its power. 

Baxkening, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
Keeping back, retarding (vegetables, crops, etc.L 
1781 Barker in Phil. Trans. LXX 1 . 333 The first ihrec 
weeks of April were cold, backening, and often frost)*. 1794 
— LXXX 1 V. 175 A very backening season. 

Backer (b;vkoT, sb J [f. Back v. f-er 1 .] lie 
who or that which backs. 

1. A supporter; csp. 011 c who bets on a horse or 
event; one who supports by money or credit. 

1583 BaoiNGTON Cotumnndrn. 3S0 A backer to bcarc out 
iny foule oppressions. 1838 Dickens Xt\h. Xick. i. t When 
fortune is low and backers scarce. *850 Lviros My iVot'd 
ix. ix. 86 4 Take any odds against him that his backers 
may give,' said L'Kstrange. 

2. Arch. * A narrow slate put on the back of a 
broad square-headed slate when the slates begin 
to get narrow.’ I*. Nicholson Tract. Tuildcr 1 S j/ f . 

f 3. Arith. The rule of three revciseri. Cf. Ad¬ 
vancer 3. Obs . But perhaps hacker is here the 
adj., q.v. 

1543 Rkcoriu , etc. Gr. Arts 164) i 3 o That the greater 
the third summe is above the first, the lesser the fourth 
suinmc is beneath the second : and this rule therefore you 
may call the Backer or Reverse Rule. 

Ba cker, sbA [f. Back sb. + erL] A porter, 
carrier, or unloader. 

1 In common use in the docks.' J. M. Cowper. 

Backer, obs. form of Baker. 

Backer, backcy, vulgar contr. of Tobacco. 

1863 H. Kingsley A. Elliot xxi, Bits of backer pipe. 

1 Ba cker, a. compar. Obs. [f. Back a.] Far¬ 
ther back, hinder, posterior. 

1564 Three 15 tit t. Chron. (18S0) 130 Backer parts. 
1575 Turbervile Falcon tie 310 Dcpiumc hir head behinde 
in the backer part. 1607 Topskll lour/. Beasts 492 A hole 
bored in the backer part of hiscrookcd horn. 1621 (Juakifs 
A rga/us <y P. <1678* 87 Her dishevcU'd hair .. Hung loosly 
down, and vail'd the backer part. 

t Baxkerniore, adv. Ohs. In 5 bnkkcr- 
more. [See Back adv. j.] Farther back ; more 
to the rear. 

t Baxkermost, a. super 1. Obs. or dial. [f. 
Back a .; late formation on type of hindennost, 
innermost: see- most.] By-form of Backmost. 

1669 Chnrchw. Acc. in Archxol. XXXV. 449 * t). In the 
gallery a* Hampton in the backermost scat. 1699 in Phil. 
Trans. .XXt. 287 Some of the backermost part of which 
[house] is an ancient Roman*t>utiding. 

Backet (ba* k<*D. Sc. [a. V.haquet, dim. o(bac, 
Back 2 ] A shallow wooden trough used for 
carrying ashes, coals, mortar, salt, etc. 

1789 Burns Capt. Grose vi, Parritch-pats, and auld saut* 
backets. 1823 Tennant Cdl. Beaton 154 Seeking backets 
and mason’s auld duds. 

Backfall (Jw‘kf§-1). [f. Back adv. and j6 .] 
Hence Back failed ppl. a. 
f 1. A ‘ grace’ in old English music ; see quot. 
1676 Mack Musicks Mon. \. xiv. 90 To make a Back-fall 
Right, you are always to strike the Precedent Letter .. in¬ 
stead of that Letter, which is to be Back-fall’d with your 
Right Hand. 1878 Grove Diet. Mus. I. 43 The smooth 
graces .. include the Plain-beat or Rise, the Backfall, the 
Double Backfall. 

2. A fall or throw on the back in wrestling. 
Often fg. 

1838 9 Howl's Own 3 No wrestler .. ever received half 
so many back-falls as I. 1852 1 )ickens Bleak Ho. xxv, He 
will throw him an argumentative back-fall presently. 

3. A lever in the coupler of au organ. 

1880 E. Hopkins in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 606^2 This 
coupler is always worked by a pedal, on pressing which the 
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backfalls descend into position. i88* C. Howards Organs 
71 Backfalls are usually made of mahogany. 

t Backfaller. Obs. [f. Hack adv. + Fall v. + 
-HR 1 .] One who falls back (Jtg .), a renegade. 

*545 Jove Exp. Dan. xi. tR.) Onias with many lyke back* 
fallers from God fled into Egypte. 

Backfriend (barkfre nd). [f. B \ck sb. or adv. 
IV-rh. orig. a friend who 'kept back/ and did not 
come forward to assist, and so was no real friend.] 

1 1 . A pretended or false friend ; an enemy who 
pretends friendship ; a secret or unavowed enemy. 
Oh. 

147* Sir I. PASTONin Lett. 652 111 .40, 1 harde somwliat by 
hytn off a bakke ffrende off yowr. 1574 T. Newton Health 
Mag. 7$ Comipte and unpure .Ayre is unto all age a greate 
hackcfnende and encniic. 1611 .Sfkkd first. Gt. Hr it. ix. xv. 
772 Westmorland thought it safest to checke the Scots as 
the neercr and comimiall backefriends. 1684 T. Burnet 
fh. Earth 11 . 180 As S. Jerome was an open enemy to this 
doctrine, so Eusebius was a back friend to it. 1725 Wourow 
CVm *1843' 111 . 108 My back friend, Mr. Bruce, has now 
another and heavier author to deal with than 1 , Bishop 
Bumci. 1827 Southey Life <y C'err. 18501 Y. 321 But 1 
have had backfriends .. as well as enemies. 

2 . A friend who stands at one's back, a backer. 

1599 X.nshk Lent Stujfe 11871' 77 Faithful confederates 

and back -friends. 1823 Scott Quentin D. vi, 1 had in case 
of the worst a stout back-friend in this uucle of mine. 

3 . {dialP A hangnail. 

1864 A*. «y ( 7 * *Ser. in. V. 25 1 'Flic troublesome splinters of 
skin which are often formed near the roots of the nails are 
called stepmother's blessings .. back-friends. 

Backgame bar kg/1 m). [f. Hack a.A'.] 

1. Haukgammon - ; a 'game’ at backgamtnon. 

1718 Ciuher Xon-juror 1, A Coquett's Play with a serious 

Lover, is like a Back-game at Tables, all open at first. 1753 
in Mrs. Barbauld Richardson 11804 111 . 68, I must now as 
they say at Tables, endeavour to play a good back game. 

2 . Chess. 

1800 Hoyle's Games 132 As his king may retire lo his 
bishop’s square, the second Back-game will show how to pro¬ 
ceed in this case. 

3 . A return-game. 

Backgammon (ba.kgjc m.TriY Also in 7 bag- 
gammon. [Apparently = back-game. hack-play 
MIC .gamcn game, play, still in ijuh c.\ ‘be¬ 
cause the pieces are in certain circumstances) 
taken up and obliged to go back, that is re-enter 
at the table/ Always called Tables till the 17th c. 
Compare the prec. word ; also the following early 
mention of tables along with dice, as a kueade gemcn 
(Kentish for gamen \ a wicked gamen or game : 

1340 Aycnb. 45 Kueade gemcnes, ase byef* J> e gemenes of 
des, and of tables. 

The unsatisfactory point is the want of 1 6th c. quotations 
for gamen, which may however haw survived dialectally. 
Cf. also the analogous after-game in ‘after-game at Irish,’ 
a game of similar nature. For other suggestions as 10 
derivation) see Wedgwood, and Skeat. ] 

1 . A game played on a board consisting of two 
tables ^usually united by a hinge', with draughl- 
men whose moves arc determined by throws of 
the dice. 

<■1645 Howei.i. Lett, fi^oi 11 . 105 Though you have 
k-arnt to play at Baggatnmon, you must not forget Irish, 
which i.s a more serious and solid game. 1676 DT’kfky 
Mad. Fickle t. i, 1 won 300 guineys of him t’other night at 
Back-gammon. 1678 Butler find. in. 11. 1062 The Hang¬ 
man, Was like to lurch you at Back-Gammon. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. *1815' 142 And play ai billiards, cards, or back¬ 
gammon. 1814 Scott in Ix>ckhart Life 11839* W-355 In the 
evening Backgammon and cards are in great request. 

2 . spec. (See quot.) 

1883 Boys' Own Bk. 620 There are three kinds of victory — 
one the winning the hit, the second the winning the yam- 
man, and the third winning a backgammon .. If the winner 
has borne all his men off before the loser has carried all his 
men to his own table, it is a backgammon ,.and held equal 
to three hits or games. 

3. alt rib., as in backgammon board, table. 

1789 Mbs. Piozzi ypnrtt. France 11 . 371 A backgammun 
table preserved behind the high altar. 1820 Bn run jfuan 
v. x, Like a backgammon board the place was dutted With 
whites and blacks. 


Backgammon, v. [f. the sb.; cf. quot. 167 s 
in 1 .] To defeat at backgammon, or by winning 
a backgammon. 

*793 Ann. Reg. 246 At length he by death is back gam¬ 
moned. 

Background (background V [f Hack a.] 

1. The ground or surface lying at the back of or 
behind the chief objects of contemplation, which 
occupy the foreground. (Formerly, the part of 
the stage in a theatre remote from the audience.) 

1672 Wvcherlev Lome in Wood m. ii. Ranger retires to 
the background. 1799 Sheridan Plzartv 1. i. (1883' 182 
Elvira walks about pensively in the background. 1824 
Miss Mitporo Village Ser. 1. <1863* 109 The low cottage in 
the back-ground. 


Lindsay Chr. Art 1 . 114 The backgrounds are either archi¬ 
tectural in the Byzantine style, or mountainous. 

C. fig- 

1854 Stanley Sinai Pal. Introd. 28 Egypt .. is the 
background of the whole histoiy of the Israelites. 1858 
Hawthorne Er. <$• It. Jmls. 1 . 160 A statelier dome .. shin¬ 
ing on the background of the night of Time. 


2. A less prominent position, where an object is 
not readily noticed ; retirement, obscurity. 

1779 Sheridan Critic in. i. (1883 177 Keep your madness 
in the background. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 1 . 253 Po¬ 
litical friends thought it best.. that he should remain in the 
background. 1876 < 3 rken Short Hist. iv. § 2 11S821174 This 
. . may have helped to throw- into the background its (Par- 
(lament's] character as a supreme Court of appeal. 

Ba ckground, v. To form a background to. 

1843 Mrs. Browning Lett. A\ Horne 1 . 70 Where there is 
no reserve of character to background it [shyncssl. 

t Back-guard. Obs. [Cf. Back-ward.] 
Kear-guard. 

c 1470 He.nky Wallace IN. 745 To follow' thaim a bakgard 
for to be. 

Back-hair (bark,he«u). [I. Hack </.] The 
long hair al the back of a woman's head. 

1816 A theme ton No. 447. 358 Their back hair underneath 
combed upwards. 1837 Dickens Pic ho. xxii, Busily engaged 
in brushing what ladies call their * back-hair.’ 

+ Ba*ck-half. Obs. Forms: 5 bac-, bak-, 5-6 
baeke-, 6 backhalf(c. [f. Hack a. + Half.] Hack 
side, back part, rear. 

1408 Wyclif Gen. xix. 6<MS. Fairfax 2* Loth }edc out to 
hem on the bachalf. a 1450 Knt. dc In Tour u868' 59 The 
theef that comithe in atle the dore on the backe half. 1575 
1 . a neha.m Lett. 52 Too Alhlants joined togenther a back half. 

b. adverbially : Backward. 

1470 Harding Chrou. Prcf. 6 J’hus aette he me all bak- 
halfc on the tayle. 

Back-hand (ba.-kqha.-nd', sb. [f. Hack adv ] 

1. The hand turned backwards in making a 
stroke, as (at Tennis) in taking balls at the left 
hand, by stretching the right across the body, 
hence the left-hand ‘ play ’ or ‘ court * in the game. 
Hence fig. 

1657 Disurowk in Burton Diary 11828' 11 . 48 It reflects 
upon the Long Parliament by the back-hand .. So I desire 
ihe preamble may be laid aside, c 1706 Vanbrugh Mistake 
v. 1, I de.sire the honour to keep your back hand myself. 
Lopez 'sonant to Don L . 1 'Tis very kind indeed. Pray, 
sir, have you ne'er a servant with y.»u could hold a raikei 
for me too? a 1757 Cirhfr Careless l/nsb. iv. ■ D, That's 
odds at tennis, my lord .. I’ll endeavour to keep your back¬ 
hand a little. 1824 Scott Si. Renan's xix. As if 1 had 
picked you out of the whole of St. James’s coffee-house to 
hold my back-hand. 

2. Handwriting with the letters sloped backwards. 

Mod. newspaper. Other letters produced were written by 

Street in his back-hand. 

B. a/trib. ns adj. B\ck-haxm:i>. 

1695 Ilf.ACKMORE Pr. Arth. x. 781 With a hack hand Blow. 

Ba ck-hand, v. To take a Uackhandek t 

1857 G. Law renck Guy Livingstone viii. 72 Livingstone, if 
you begin back-handing already, you will never be able 10 
hold that great raking chestnut. 

Back-handed (barkharndud), a. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. With the back of the hand. 

1813 L. Hunt in Examiner 15 Mar. 162/t A back-handed 

f >at on the check. 1836 Mack lady Remin. II. 23 A hack- 
landed slap across the face. 

2 Directed backwards, or with the hand or arm 
crossing the body (/. e. for a right-handed tnan 
from left to right), as a sword-cul; sloping back¬ 
wards, as handwriting. 

3. fig. f a Keeping back one’s hand, backward, 
remiss ; b. Indirect, like a back-handed sword-cut. 

1817 Godwin Mandez'ille II. 180 <I>.' Modesty .. is often 
the most beggarly and back-handed friend that merit can 
have. 1818 Scott Rob Roy x.wi, Rob might get a back- 
handed lick at him. 1865 Dickens Mat. Er. xii, Having 
given her this back-handed reminder. 

I lence Backha ndedness. 1859 in Worcester. 
Back-hander, [f- as prec. + -ekY] 

1. A blow with the back of the hand. 

1836 Marry at Midsh. Easy (18641 *> ‘Go away -Sarah,* 
said Johnny with a backhander. 1881 E. J. Worboise 
Sissie xxii, A heavy backhander by way of punishment. 

b. fig. 

1 86 a Whvtk-Melville Inside Barx . led. iz> 363 This was 
obviously a back-hander at James. 1880 World 21 Aug. 
7 The Lieutenant-General got a prompt backhander when 
he asked for a return of the contributions. 

2. An extra glass of wine out of turn, the bottle 
being passed back. 

1854 Thackeray Xeiocomes 11 . 48, 1 wiUptake a back¬ 
hander, as Clive don’t seem to drink. 

Back-head (barkhedi. [f- Back a. + IIkail] 
a. False hair worn at the back of the head; chignon, 
b. Hack part of the head. 

1731 Gent/. Mag. I. 531 Dresses youthfully, wears back- 
heads. 1754 Richaroson Gratulison vii. 223 |L>.» Her pale 
pink lustring and back-head. 1836 A. Walk er Beauty Worn. 
381 1 f the forehead be not large in proportion lo the backhcad. 

Backhouse, obs. f.B akehouse: see also Back-5. 
Backing (barkit)), vbl. sb. [f. Back v. + -ingK] 
I. The action of the vb. Back in various senses. 
1. The action of supporting at the back. 

1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 163 Call you that back¬ 
ing of your friends? a plague vpon such backing ! 1633 

Ames Agst. Cerent. 11. 281 For the backinge of the former 
consequence, this reason was added. 1875 Helps Anim. <$■ 
Mast. v. 133 My ready backing of my friend. 

2. The mounting of a horse; the breaking in of 
a colt lo the saddle. 

1607 Toes ell Four-f. Beasts 240 It is good to use your 
horse to backing both sadlcd and bare. 1783 Ainsworth 
Lat . Diet. (Morcll , The backing uf a horse, eqni domitura. 


3 . The action of putting or moving back ; a 
throwing back in progress ; retardation. 

1649 Blitii Eng. Imprcrv. Impr. ii. 11653' 10 A great part of 
that land lyeth as it were drowned .. it overcomes not that 
hacking many times till near Midsummer. 

4 . Motion in a backward direction, esp. of the 
wind in a direction opposed to the sun’s. 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. 25 Who foretold them by the Winds 
backing to the Sun, i. e. opposing its course. 1875 Bedford 
Sailor*s Pocket Bk. iv. 91 From West to South-M esi, South, 
and Southeast, the change is called backing. 1884 Inger- 
soll in Harper's Mag. 876/2 Rivers would be able to dispose 
of their water in the full season without its backing up. 

5 . tcehn. a. Printing , ‘Perfecting’ a sheet already 
printed on one side, by printing it on the other, b. 
Bookbinding, Preparing the back of a book with 
glue, etc. before putting on the cover 

1846 Printing Appar. Amateurs 42 When a second im¬ 
pression was added at the back, which is called backing, or 
working the reiteration. 

G. a- Backing-tioil’n : withdrawal, shirking, b. 
Backing-off : unwinding silk or cotton, c. Back¬ 
ing-t/p in Cricket, etc.: see Back v. 8. 

1851 L. Gordon Art Jrnl. Illust. fatal, vi. * * 2 This 
operation of undoing the coil is called the hackin^-off. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Aug. 465/1 There’s to be no backing down. 

II. Collective appellation of that which backs, 
or forms a back, rear, or hinder part. 

7 . Support, succour ; a body of supporters. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy viii, A quarter whence assuredly he 
expected no backing. 1880 Times 11 Dec. 9 It is promoted 
by what appears to be a solid backing of landowners. 

8 . Anything used lo form a back, or line the back. 

1793 Sm eaton July stone L. § 221 Not only flat backing, 

but Purbeck ashler in rough courses, from those quarries. 
1867 Smyth Suitors Word-Bk., Backing , the timber behind 
the ajrnour-platcsof a ship. 1884 F. Crawford A’ out. Singer 
1 . j ip A great pier-glass was cracked .. and the metallic 
backing seemed lo be scaling off. 

9 = Back sb. t6. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract . Build. 225 The Backing of a 
Hip is the angle made on its upper edge to rantje with the 
two sides or planes of the roof between which it is placed. 

10 . {dial., Hank, embankment. 

1863 Lancashire Rents 3 A pretty weaver lass .. seated 
herself on the ‘backing.’ 1865 B. Brierlev Irkdaic I. 136 
A younger person stands upon the garden 4 backing.' 

11 . Backings’, refuse of wool or flax, or what is 
left after dressing it; in the manufacture of flax, 
properly, the low that is throw n off by the second 
hackling. (Jamieson.) 

c 1795 Abcrd. Statist. Acc. XIX. 207 Jam.' The waft was 
spun by old women, and that only from backings or nails. 

Backing (barkiq),///. a. [f. Hack v. -f-ing-.] 
That backs, or moves backward. 

1862 TiiornburyT wrm’r I. 268 In the foreground Turner 
has put a backing waggon with kicking horses. 

Back-lash (ba*kla.*J‘). A lech. The jarring re¬ 
action or striking back of a wheel or set of con¬ 
nected wheels in a piece of mechanism, w hen the 
motion is not uniform or when sudden pressure is 
applied. Ba'ck-lashing’ (in same sense). 

1863 A'. Brit. Rev. May 257 't hroughout the machine, in 
such a case, there is too much back-lash. 1883 Fisheries 
Exhib. fatal. 33 Steering Gear., whereby the steersman 
is relieved from the danger of back-lash on the wheel. 1883 
Century Mag. 381 To prevent the reel from back-lashing. 

Backless (borklts), a. [f. Hack sb. + -less.] 
Without a back, having no back. 

1827 SoutHEV Lett. (1856* IV. 79 A car (which must not 
have heen backless). 1882 Harper's Mag. LX IV. 786 Nar¬ 
row backless benches, 

Ba’cklet. dial . [f. Hack sb. + -let, dim. suffix.] 
A back yard. (Chiefly in s. w.) 

1724 Loud. Gaz. 6253/3 A Dwelling-House, with a Backlet 
and Garden thereto belonging. 1884 U’est. Morn.Xews 28 
June 4/7 The backlet. .was. .under the power of the flames. 

Ba cklings, -ins, adv, north, dial. [f. OK. 
hireling ;f. hive. Hack + -ling) with adverbial geni¬ 
tive -j.] Hack, backwards. 

K 975 Rushto. Gosp. John vi. 66 Moiii^e ftegnas his from 
foerdun on baxling.] 1785 Burns Whs. III. 254 Backlins 
comin .. She grew mair bright. 

Back-log (bark,lp’g). [f. Hack a.] A large 
log placed at the back of the fire. (Cbicfly in U.S.) 

1684 1 . Mather Illustr. Provid. v. 11 5 The spit., came 
down with the point foremost, and stuck in the back-log. 
1882 11 OWELI.S in Lottgut. Mag. I. 49 A back-log big enough 
to smoulder.. for days. 1883 Mrs. Rollins Xrw Eng . 
Bygones 63 Brightened by a roaring backlog. 

t Baxkman. Obs. rare. [f. Hack sb. 12.] A 
follower, retainer, attendant. 

<•1560 Sang again Ladycs in Maitland Poems, The lairds 
and ladycs ryde of the toun For feir of hungerie bakmen- 

Backmost (b:vkmjst\ a., super!, [f. Hack a.; 
a late formation after the type of foremost , hind¬ 
most : see -most. Cf. Backermost.] Most to the 
back, hindmost; the opposite of foremost. 

1782 A- Monro Compar. Anat. 98 The four backmost 
leech. 1874 F'arrar Christ 11 . xlii. 95 Though now the 
axe was uplifted, nay, though it was at its backmost poise. 

Back-piece (barkp/s). [f. Hack sb. or a.] 

1 . A piece of armour protecting the back. Also fig. 

1586 Litton Thous. Notable Th. 116751 289 If you match 
the lady to Scotland, you are sure to have a stout Back- 
piece. 1607 Df.kker Wh. Babylon Wks. 1873 II. 274 The 
hollow bacte-peccc of a rustic Armour. 1865 Parkman 
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Huguenots ix. (1875) isoC.ourgucs look the lead, in breast¬ 
plate and back-piece. 

2. The piece which forms the back of anything. 

1838 Workwoman's Guide vi. 173 Making a slipper by 
merely sewing on a front to a sole, and leaving it without 
any back-piece. 1851 Art Jrnl. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 16/3 In 
the centre of the back-piecc [of a side-board 1 U a medallion. 

Back-plate (brckpl^t). [f. Back sb. ora] 

1. A plate of armour for the back. 

1656 Trapp Ex/.Eph. vi. 14 No mention of a back-plate 
because the Christian soldier should never fly. 1820 Scott 
Monast. xxxv, Armed with cuirass and back-plate. 1859 
Tood Cycl.Auat. 4 Phys. V. 170/1 The Mud Tortoise., 
has a sacrum .. soldered .. to the back-plate. 

2. A plate placed at or forming the back. 

1772 Wollaston in Phil. Trans . LX 111 . 78 The cock is 
fastened to the back-plate of the clock itself. 

Backrac(k, -rag, obs. forms of Bacharach. 
t Ba*ck-ra cket. Obs. [f. Back adv.] The 
return of a ball in tennis ; Jig. a counter-charge, 
‘ tu quoque.’ 

1608 Middleton Trick to Catch tv. i, He plays at back- 
racket with me. 1638 Featly Transubst. 3 Handle the 
tearmes of Schismalike and Heritike. .the Sorbonisis to the 
Jcsuites, and the Jcsuites by back-racket to the Sorbonists. 

Backs (of leather) : see Back sb. t 8 . 

Back-set (barkset), sb. [f. Back adv. ] 

1. A setting back ; a reverse, check, relapse. (Of 
Sc. origin.) 

1721 Wodrow Hist . 11 . 555 (Jam. ) The people of God have 
got many backsets one after another. 1816 Calhoun /I ks. 
II. 170 It would give a back set, and might.. endanger 
their ultimate success. 1883 American V. 373 A backset 
which some good judges pronounced fatal. 

2. An eddy or counter-current. 

1882 Harpeds Mag. LXV. 612 The backset caused by the 
overflow. 1883 Fortn. Rer\ July 119 The back-set of some 
deeper-flowing stream. 

Ba ckseat, v. [f. as prec. + Set z\] 

11. To set upon in the rear. Obs. 

1573 Anderson Em p. Benedict us 71 1 > (T.) The Israelites.. 
[were] backset with Pharaoh’s whole power. 

2. (in U.S.) To re-plough in the autumn prairie- 
land ploughed for the first time in the spring. 

1883 Lisbon {Dakota) Star Sept., Contracts for large or 
small areas of backsetting or stubble plowing. 1884 Ibid. 
10 Oct., Farmers are engaged in plowing and backsetting. 

Ba ck-se ttler. \i back settle-mcnl\ see Back a. 

1 b.] One who lives in the back settlements of a 
colony or new country; a settler in the back-woods. 

1809 Southey in Q. Rein II. 322 Individual wickedness on 
the part of the traders and back-settlers. 1829 — Sir T. 

1831) 11 . 100 What to the American back-scttler seems 
the perfection of wild independence. 

Backsheesh, variant of Baksheesh. 
Back-shop (barkijpp). [f. Back a. and sb.] 
A small and usually private shop behind the main 
one; a secret place of business. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, exxii. 751 When we keepe 
such Backeshops, it is a token that our heart is not rid quite 
and cleane. 1682 N. O- Boilean's Lntrin tn. 47 Here a 
Bookseller in his back-shop slept. 

Backside. Forms: 5-6 bak-, backesyde, 6 
bak-, 7 backeside, 6 - backside. [f. Back a. 
Now pronounced as two words, cxc. in sense 3 (and 

2 dialectallv).] 

1. The hinder or back part ; the back, the rear. 

1489CAXT0N Faytcsof A. 1. x.viii. 72 That on the baksyde 
of the bataylle they be not enuahysshed. 1571 Digces 
Pantom. \. xxviii, The backeside of your instrument. 1641 
Hixue 7. Brnen xlvi. 147 Came out at the backside of 
his leg. 1728 Newton ChronoL Amended 10 Scythians 
from the backside of the Euxine Sea. 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr. <5- It. 36 The worst back-side lanes. 

12. The back premises, back yard, out-buildings, 
attached to a dwelling ; also, the privy. Now dial. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VII I, xxxvi, Houses, with the curtilage 
backeside and gardeine adjoining. 1630 Lord Banians <y 
J'erseesjg Adnunistring food to a young Kid in his Fathers 
backeside. 1704 Swift T. Tub Wks. 1768 I. tso An au¬ 
thentic phrase for demanding the way to the back-side. 
1804 R. Anderson Cumber Id. Ball. 79 The witch weyfc 
begg'd in our backseydc. 

3. (barksaul) The posteriors or rump. 

r-1500 Robin //<W(Ritson) it. iv. 236 With an arrowc so 
broad, He shott him into the backe-syde. 1651 H. Mole 
Sec. Lash Alaz. To Rdr., As if his senses lay all in his 
backside, and had left his brains destitute. 1712 Addison 
Guardian No. 156(1756) II. 288 A poor ant..with her head 
downwards, and her backside upwards. 1827 Genii. Mag. 
XCV 1 1, n. 522 He shall fall on his back-side. 

t 4. The under surface of a leaf; the reverse 
side or ‘ back 1 of a document, page, book, etc.; 
cf. Back sb. 3 , 4 . Obs. 

1547 Act 1 Edw. VI, v. §5 Indorsed and written on the 
Back-side of the said Licence. 1562 Turner Herbal u. 86 b. 
Upon the bak syde they [Hartstonguc leaves] hauc as it 
wer smal wormes hangyng on. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. 1. 
viii. 116 On the backside of this paper are writ these words. 
1720 Lend. Gaz. No. 5910/5 Lost..a Pocket-Book, .writ on 
the backside John Bennett. 

15. Jig . The reverse or wrong side; the opposite. 

1645 Milton Colast . Wks. (1851) 377 To endorse him on 
the back-side of posterity, not a jjolden, but a brazen Asse. 
1695 Congreve Lcn'c for L. iv. xix, Just the very backside 
of Truth. 

Backsight (barkisai-t). [f. Back adv.] 

a. In Surveying, a ‘ sight’ or reading taken 


backwards, or towards the point of starting, b. 
The sight of a rifle nearer the stock. 

i860 AHV. Round "So. 71. 501 The back or elevating sight. 
1867 Marsh in X. 1*. Nation 9 May 373 A backsight is a 
sight or reading taken backwards; that is, in a direciion 
opposite to that in which the levelling party is proceeding. 
1880 Times 18 Oct 4/3 In using the rifle a native raiely 
avails himself., of the backsight. 

Back-slang (brekjslarq). [f. Back adv.] A 
kind of slang in which every word is pronounced 
backwards ; as ynncp for penny. 

i860 in Modern Slang 256. 1862 Wheatley A migrants 

141 Back Slang . . is formed by the costermongers upon 
anagrammatica! principles; thus look is and. 

Backslidden (brckslid’n\ ppl. a. [f. pa. pple. 
of next.] That has relapsed (inlo sin). 

1871 Tyerman IVesley III. 410 Three weeks after he [ Wes¬ 
ley} was at backslidden Stroud. 

Backslide (Inuksteid), V. [{. Back adv. + 
Slide v. (In this and its derivatives, the stress 
varies between * • and s *)] To slide back, in a 
figurative sense ; to fall away from attained ex¬ 
cellence, esp. of religious faith and practice ; to 
relapse. 

1581 J. Bell Haddons Ansn*. Osorios 503 The onely 
rig hteousn esse of Fayth, from whence they were baik- 
slyden. 1641 Milton 67 /. Discip. «. Wks. *1851' 2 To back- 
slide, .into the Jewish beggery of old Cast rudiment-.. 1835 
Marrvat Jac. I-aithf. xxi, Did not I ..backslide inlo in¬ 
temperance and folly? 

t Ba’ckslTde, sb. [f. prec.vb.] Backsliding, 
apostatizing, falling away. 

1586 Warner Alb. Png. in. xix. (15971 88 The backslide 
of our helplesse friends, the down-fall of our state. 

Backslider, [f. as prec. + -Kit 1 .] One* who 
backslides or falls away from an adopted course, 
esp. of religious faith or practice; an apostate, u-ne- 
gade. 

1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. 1.1R.) A traitor and backslider 
to him. 1772 Priestley Inst. Re tig. (17821 11 . 306 A back- 
slider .. is worse than one who had never known the right 
way. 1873 Holland A. Bonnie, viii. 141 The backsliders 
are returning to their first love. 

Backsliding, rid. sb. [f. as prec. + -i.vc; L] 
The action of a backslider, falling away, apostasy. 

1552 Knox Fa it It/. Admon. 76 iR.) Neither yet doubting, 
nor backsliding, can utterly destroy and quench the faith of 
God's elect. 1659 M ilton Rapt. Commiv. Wks. 11851 401 
To confess in public their backsliding from the good Old 
Cause. 1865 Trollope Belton list. ii. 22 Clerical admoni¬ 
tions for Sunday kackslidings. 

Backsliding, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 -iNt; - ] 
Falling away from the faith, relapsing into sin, 
apostate ; also lit. sliding or slipping back. 

1611 Bible Hosea iv. 16 Israel slidcih backe, as a hack- 
sliding heifer. 1816 Scott Old Mori, viii, A backsliding 
pastor, that has .. forsaken the strict path. 1869 Phillies 
Vesuv. iv. 131 Wading up the loose and backsliding slope 

lienee Baekslidingness. 1864 in We aster. 

Back-speir, -spear, v. Sc. [f. Back adv. 

+ Spew, to question.] To re-examine, ero.s.-,- 
examine. Back-speirer, cross-examiner. 

a 1689 Cleland Poems 1697! ioi < Jam.) Several times af¬ 
fronted By site back-sepearers, and accounted An empty ! 
rogue. 1796 J. Ramsey in Lockhart Scott • 1839* 1 . 348 It 
is however easier to baekspeir you. i860 Kamsav Re min. 

1. in 4 I winna he back-spiercd 1100, Polly Fullarton.* 

t Ba*ck-sta:ff. Obs. [f. Back sb.] A peculiar 
kind of quadrant formerly used in taking altitudes 
at sea, so called because the observer turned his 
back to the sun. 

1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. xv. 73 A Crosse staffe, 
a Backesiafle, an Astrolobe. 1696 in Phillies; in mod. Diets. 

Backstairs (barkste>\is). [f. Back a ] 

1. Stairs at the back of a house ; a secondary 
staircase. 

1654 Karl Orrery Parthen. (1676) 547 To lead him down 
a back-stairs. 1655 Mrq. Worc. Cent. Inv. xlviii, With 
Back-stairs .. convenient to Servants to pass up and down. 
1863 H. Kingsley A. Elliot I. x. 114 'So I hits myself 
down the back-stairs with a tray-full of glasses.' 

2 . esp. The private stairs in a palace, used for 
other than stale visitors. 

1627 Ord. R. Househ. (1790) 343 All access must bee .. 
neither by back stayres or private doores. 1682 Land. 
Gaz. No. 1764/4 Whoever brings him to her Royal High¬ 
nesses Back-stairs, shall have a Guinea Reward- 1884 19 th 
Cent. Jan. 29 A page of the back stairs of the royal palace. 

b. Jig. A secret disingenuous method of approach. 

1641 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. xi. 40, 1 hope we are not 

going up the back-stairs to Socinianisme. 

c. esp. attrib. Of, pertaining to, or employing 
underhand intrigue at court. (Occas. baekstair.) 

1697 Vanbrugh Relapse 11, A baekstair minister. 1770 
Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 1842 I. 131 A backstairs influ¬ 
ence and clandestine government. 1882 L. Stephen Swift 
110 The back-stairs plots by which the administration of his 
friends was hampered. 

Ba(e)kstale (/’ romp . Parv. 21 /2) = Backw ard. 
Backstay (barkst^). [f. Back a. or sb.] 

1 . Naut. (often pi.) Long ropes, slanting a lillle 
abaft, extending from the upper mast-heads to both 
sides or to the ‘channels’ of the ship, where they 
are fastened to backstay-plates ; they serve to 
second the shrouds in supporting the masts under 
a press of sail. Backstay-stools\ small ‘channels 1 


fixed abaft the principal ones for receiving the 
hackstays. Cf. A back.stays, A stays. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen 29 The ships at 
stayes, at backe-stayes. 1627 — Seaman’s Gram. »x. 42 
lie will lay her by the lee, the slaics, or baikestaics, that 
is, when all the sailes .. are not kept full .. they fall upon 
the masts and shrowds, so that the ship goes a drift upon 
her broad side. 1709 Loud. Gaz. No. 4521 2 Our Shrouds 
and Back-stays cut to pieces. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
< 1863> 115 The captain of the maintop reports the breast 
backstay much chafed. 

2 . gen. A slay or support at ihc back ; e.g. in 
Printing, a leather strap used to check the carriage 
of a printing-press. 

1864 Stephens in A’. Q. V. 313 Kngland's shield, ally, 
and backstay !s the Scandia whence she issued. 1879 Car. 
riage Build . in Cassell's Techu. Ednc. IV. 175/2 The wheel- 
iron, bed-clip, and back-stay being in one. 

Backster (bar'ksloj). A flat piece of wood or 
cork, strapped on the feet for walking over loose 
beach. 

1867 in Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 1884 II. Hewlett in 
19/// Century Aug. 329 Along the coast of Pevenscy Bay 
one may meet peasants wiih flat pieces of wood called 
‘ hucksters,’ fastened to the soles of their boots, 

Backster, obs. form of Baxter, baker. 
Back-stitch (barksti-tj). [f. Back adv.] A 
method of sewing in which, for every new stitch, 
the needle enters behind, and comes out in front of, 
tlie end of the previous one. Hence Backstitch v., 
to sew in this way. 

1611 Cotgk., Arricrc-poinct , a back e-stitch. Arriere - 
poinete , backe-stilched. 1640 j. Taylor (Water P. 1 Praise 
Needle, Whip-stitch, Back-Stitch, and the Cross-stitch. 1720 
Loud. Gaz. No. 5868,0 A piece of Holland Back-si itched 
with a Heart. 1841 Thackeray Comic Tales II. 152 The 
younger ones learned the principles of back-stitch, cross, 
stitch, bob-stitch. 

Backstone: see Bakestone. 
t Ba’ckstress. Obs. [A double feminine form; 
f. backster ( = Baxter) + -ess : ef sempstress, song¬ 
stress.] A female baker, a woman who bakes bread. 

1519 Hormax Vnlg. 153 A baker or backstres music be 
well ware : that a .. pyle of wodde be nai nere the fyre. 

Back-stroke (ba k,strj» k). [f. Back adv ] 

a. A blow or stroke in return, a recoil; b. a back- 
handed stroke. 

1674 Fair 1-an Bulk <y Selx\ 96 The backstroke will be sure 
to give him a knocker. 1753 Miss Collier Art Torment. 
167 Then may you lie snug, and .. play her a most noble 
backstroke. 1876 1 Emerson Ess. Ser. i. iii. 90 This back- 
stroke, this kick of the gun. 

Back-sword lxvkjso^jd . arch. [f. Back 

1 . A sword with only one cutting edge. 

1611 Cotgr., Badelaire. a short and broad back sword. 
1645 Saer. Decretal 24 Si. Paul's Back-sword as his side. 
C1750 Boi.ingbroke Pol. Tracts 214 The backsword of Jus¬ 
tice which cuts only on one side. 

2 . A stick with a basket-hilt used instead of a 
sword in fencing, a single-slick ; hence b. fencing 
exercise with it. 

X699 Farquiiar Love <V Bottle 11. 1728 30 I’m much in 
love with fencing, but, I think, backsword is the best play. 
1747 I. Godfrey Sc. Defence Pref., I have purchased my 
knowledge in the Back-Sword with many a broken head. 

3 . A fencer with back-sword or single-slick. 

1672 Daves ant Siege Rhodes 1673' 5 To the Back-swords 
of London. 1779 Sheridan St. Patrick's Day 1. ii. 295 A 
sturdy fellow..and the best back-sword in the country. 

Back-swo*rding- = Back-swokd 2 b. Back- 
swoTdman Back-sword 3. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ill. ii. 70, I knew him a good Back- 
Sword-man. 1857 Hughes Tom Broken ii, The great times 
for back-swording came round once a-year. Ibid. A famous 
back-sword man. 

t Ba*ck-wa*rd, sb. Obs. Rear-guard, rear-ward. 

1205 Lav. 23814 pat wes }?a bac-warde [1250 bac-ward] 
1580 Hollyiiand ! t reas . Er. Tong., Donuer sur la queue 
d'vnc armte, to fall vpon the backe ward of an armie. 

Backward (brc-kwajcb, adv.,a.,sb. Forms; 4-6 
bak-, bac-, baekward^e, 3 bakeword, 6 baee- 
warde, ( Sc. bakwart), 6-7 backe ward, 6- back¬ 
ward. [orig. aphctic form of Aback-ward ; but 
subseq. referred directly to Back : see -ward. 
Primarily abacbivard differed from aback, in ex¬ 
pressing direction rather than completed motion ; 
and this still to some extent distinguishes backivard 
from back.] A adv. 

I. Towards one’s back, or the back of anything. 
1 . Of motion: In the direction of one s back or of 
that to which one’s back is turned, as to lean, bend, 
/'all, push, be pushed backward. 

X330 R. Brunne Chron. 190 He smote him in the helm, 
bakwarde he bare his stroupe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. R. xm. xxvi. (14951 456 By vyolentc puttyngc of ayre 
bakward the body of the byrdc meuyth forwarde- 0400 
Destr. Troy xv. 6636 Bold men bakward borne of hor 
horses. 1535 Coveroalk 1 Sam. iv. 18 He fell dowme bac- 
wardc from the scale .. and brake his neck. 1697 Drvoe.n 
l ’irg., Georg, in. 174 Clouds of Sand arise, Spurn’d, and cast 
backward on the Follower's Eyes. 1797 Holcroft Stot- 
berg's Train II. lx. 362 Short horns bent backward. 1813 
Examiner 29 Mar. 207/1 The bending of the back bone, 
backward and forward. 1833 Regni. Instr. Cavalry 1. 22 
Bending backward or forward is not to be permitted, 
b. With verbs of continuous motion, as go, walk, 
ride, this passes from simple direction, inlo a 
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description of the constant position of the body in 
relation to the varying direction of motion ; ~ With 
the back foremost, with the face to the rear. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20*2 A mantil on his nec he tok & bak- 
ward 3od, als sais J>e bok. 1388 Wycuf Gen. ix. 23 Sem and 

{ afeth .. }eden baeward. 1561 Calvin's 4 God/ye Semi, iv, 
.ike kicking and rcsty horses, more ready to go backwarde 
than forward. 160a Shaks. If am. 11. ii. 206 If like a Crab 
you could go backward. 1726 Vankr. & Ciiiber Proz *. 
Husb. 1. i. (1735) 30 Doll puked a little with riding back* 
ward. 184a J. H. Newman Par. Serin. V. viii. 124 We 
walk to heaven backward. 1850 Lytton My Novel n. xii, 
He turned sharply round, .and, with his arm still folded on 
his breast, he walked backward, as if not to lose the view. 

c. To go backward: to retire for a necessary pur¬ 
pose {hence said of the action). Obs. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (1804) 1 . xi. 59 My companion’s 
bowels being disordered he got up in order to go back%vard. 
1771 J. S. Le Draft's Obs. Surg. 185 The Patient .. went 
backward immediately. Ibid. 210 No Discharge backward. 

+ 2 . Of position: With the back towards the front, 
the company, centre of attention, etc. Obs. 

c 1460 Ilk. Curtasye in Unices /?£. (1868)302 Ne baewardc 
sittande gyf no3t J>y cupe. 

+ 3 . Of position : Toward the back or rear of a 
place; away from the front, arch, or Obs ; com¬ 
monly back , to the back , at the back. 

<”1460 To zone ley My si. 204 Whi stand ye so bakward? 
1673 Wycherley Genii. Dane. M. t. i. < 17^5> 12 You know 
my Chamber is backward, and has a door into the Gallery. 
1715 Lond . Gas. No. 5328/4 A small Scar lying backward 
under one of his Jaws. 1716 8 Lady Montague Lett. 36 
I. 137 The womens apartments are always built backward, 
removed from sight. 1729 DESAGt:LUCKS in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVI. 202 If the Pulley he set bnckwarder still. 1812 
Examiner 19 Oct. 672/2 Some injury is also done backward. 

II. Towards what is behind in position or course. 
4 . In the direction which, so far as concerns 
one’s general or ordinary position, is behind one, 
or from which one is moving, c. g. to look, turn 
the head backward, arch. ; commonly back, behind. 
{This connects the present section with I.) 

C1386 Chaucer Man 0/ L. T. 764 Sche loketh bakward 
to the lond. 1388 Wyclip John xx. 14 Sche tumede hac- 
ward, and sai Jhesu stondinge. a 1575 Picking ton F..\p. 
Neheminh iv. \Vks. i 842‘ 406 Let us .. not look backward 
but go on forth. 1611 Hiiji.F. Gen. ix. 23 Shcm and laphet.. 
went backward \ = 1 b]. .and their faces were backward. 1605 
Lo. Preston Booth, in. 157 That he his Eyes shan't back¬ 
ward cast. 1728 Young Laze f ame i. 11757 84 Men should 
press forward in fame’s glorious chace; Nobles look back¬ 
ward, and so lose the race. 1855 Browning in Sat. Rev. 
No. 4. 69 Whom else could 1 dare look backward for? 

5 . In the direction from which one has come, 
towards the place of starting, in tbc opposite 
direction from that in which one has advanced. 

Not properly used of persons, animals, etc., where it would 
be ambiguous; e. g. a ball may roll backward, a stream 
flow backward, but a man after proceeding so far will begin 
to walk back or in the opposite direction , not backward, un¬ 
less in sense 1 b. But see fa¬ 
ir 1374 Chaucer Ttoylus jv. 1525 And thou Simois .. Re- 
turne backwarde to thy well. 15x7 Tokkingtun Pilgr. 
(1884' 57 We. .sumtyme seal yd bakward, sumtyme forward. 
ibid. 63 We made Saylc bakward j C myle. 1535 Cover- 
dalf. 2 Rsdras xvi. 16 Like as an arowe .. rcturneth not 
baewarde. 1589 A. Munday in Arb. Eng. Garner < 18771 L 
206 Straightway suspected the matter: and returned back¬ 
ward. 1673 Dryoen Assign a t. v. iv. Wks. 1883 IV. 464 Like 
some impetuous flood, which mastered once, With double 
force bends backward. 1802 Chron. Scot. Poetry iv. Introd. 
37The hope, .of the Angli began to melt and flow backward. 
1817 K-eule Chr. i’ear, 1st Sund. Christinas iii, Backward 
force the waves of Time. 

b. Backioard and forward : to and fro ; also fig. 
of vacillation, uncertain speech, etc. 

1581 Fulkb in Confer, m. (1584) Viij b, Euen nowc, you 
denied, .and now you grauut it: you go backward and fore¬ 
ward. 1680 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I. 57 Goeing back¬ 
ward and forward in his accusation, a 1711 Kf.n llymnolhco 
Poet.Wks. 1721 Ill. 274 The Serpent wav’d his Carcase.. 
Backward and forward. 1715 Burnet Own Timey r766) 11 . 
234 The boy went backward and forward in his story. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 237 Carried backward and forward 
in the yawls every tide. 1833 Macaulay Mahon’s War 
Success., Ess. { 1848) II. 93 Imputations .. utterly unfounded 
.. were hurled backward and forward by the political dis¬ 
putants. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 2 This regular backward- 
and-forward movement of the great mass of water. 

6 . In the direction of retreat. (Commonly back.) 
t To go backward : to recede, retreat; to relapse, 
backslide (obs.). 

138* Wyclif Psa. xL 14 Be thei turned al baeward. £-1400 
Rom. Rose 5024 The joy that is eteme, Fro which go bak¬ 
ward Youthe her made. 1535 Covkrdale Isa. i. 4 They 
haue prouoked the holy one of Israel vnm anger, and are 
gone baeward. 1611 ibid. Let them be driuen backward, 
and put to shame. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 223 The flames 
Drivn backward slope tneir pointing spires, 1821 Byron 
Sard an. in. i. 324 They are beaten backward from the palace. 

7 . fig. Towards a worse state, implying retro¬ 
gression, check, etc. (More commonly back.) 

1583 Stanyhubst Aeitets it. (Arb.) 55 Al things goa back¬ 
ward. 1601 Shaks. All’s Well 1. L 233 The fated skyc .. 
doth backward pull Our slow designes. a 1700 Drvden (J.) 
The work went backward, and the more ne strove T’ad- 
vancc the suit, the further from her love. 1776 Adam Smith 
Wealth Nat. 1 .1. ix. 95 It is a common, .opinion that France 
is going backward. 

8 . Of time: a. Towards the past; b. In the 
past. {arch.; commonly back.) 

156a Pilkington HaggeusW. Wks. (1842) 176 He bids them 
look backward .. whole forty ycari. 1605 Bacon Adv. 


Learn. 1. v. § 1 By a computation backward from ourselves. 
1625 Burges Pers. Tithes 55 This Statute extendeth to 40 
yeares backe-ward. 1691'!. H|ale] Acc. New invent. 31 
For any number of years backward. 1871 Smiles Character 
xi. (1876) 305 It glorifies the present by the light it casts 
backward. 

III. In the reverse direction or order. [Arising 
out of 5 .] 

9. In a direction opposite to the normal one, the 
reverse way ; from end to beginning. 

a 15*0 Myrr. Our Ladye 295 Ena turned baewarde spell- 
yth aue. 1588 Shaks. L.L.L. v.i. 50 What is Abspeld back¬ 
ward with the horn on his head? 1674 Playfdkd Skill 
Mus. 11. 104 The first Note must be plaid with the bow 
drawn backward. 1839 Bailey Eestus 11848) 195 Rites for¬ 
bid and backward-jabbered prayers- 1851 Mayhew Lond. 
Labour I. 23 The root of the costermonger tongue .. is to 
give the words spelt backward, 
b. fig. The wrong way, perversely. 

1552 Lyndesay Papyngo 706 Dcuotely sayc .. The auld 
Placebo bakwart- 1599 Shaks. Much Ado in. i. 61, I neuer 
et saw man. .how rarely featur’d, But she would spell him 
ackward. 

10. Phrase: To ring belts back-ward : to ring 
them beginning with the bass bell, in order to 
give alarm of fire or invasion, or express dismay. 

risoo Adam Bel 3^6 in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 153 There was 
many an oute home m Carlyll blowen, And the belles hace- 
warde did they rynge. 1590 R. Harvf.y Plain Perc. 2, 1 
hcare the bels ring backward, and the fire runne forward. 
1651 Cleveland Rebel Scot 5 Ring the Bells backward ; t 
am all on fire- 167a Wild Letter 11 JTheyJ talk'd of Bells 
and Bonfires; but none .. durst begin, for fear they should 
..when the Parliament meet, be forced to ring the Bells 
backward, a 1832 Scott Bonnie Dundee , The bells are 
rung backward, the drums they are beat. 

+ 11. Contrariwise, c converso, vice versa. Obs. 
1607 Bp. Andkewks Serm. IV. 10 All that ‘ rise against,’ 
arc ‘enemies,’ but not backward. For enemies may be such 
as stand on even ground. 

B. adj. [attrih ^often elliptical) use of the adv.\ 
but analogous to adjs. in -ward of OP. origin.] 

1. Directed to the back or rear. 

155a Hui.oet, Backwarde, recuruus .. refrorsns. 1697 
Dry den lirg. Georg, m. 48 With backward Bows the Pat* 
thians shall he there. 1882 Proper Pride ii. 145 Many 
regretful backward glances. 1883 Loomis Treat. Astron. 
j8 The forward motion of a boat .. gives to the banks an 
appearance of backward motion. 

fig. i860 J. Young Pros*. Reason 45 The last, dim .. point 
in the backward stretch of the reason. 

2. Directed in the opposite way ; of or pertaining 
to return. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 38 Their backward course. 1820 
Keats Hyperion 1. 154 With backward footing through the 
shade. 1870 Brvant Homer 1 - 111. 8r And takes the back¬ 
ward way with trembling limbs. 1884 Gt. W. Ry. ’Time 
Tables July 87 Available for Two Calendar Months for com¬ 
pletion of the forward and backward journeys. 

3. Done in the reverse way or order ; reversed. 
1725 Pope Odyss. 11. 124 The backward labours of her faith¬ 
less hand. 1726 Gay fables 1. xxiii. 17 She mumbles forth 
her backward prayers. 1878 Tait &* Stewart l'iiseen l T niv. 
vii. § 230 When the backward process has reached this germ. 

+ 4. Perverse, unfavourable. Obs. 

1583 Stanyhukst Aeneis i.(Arh.) 18 Stil crost with destenye 
bac kward, a 1605 Sir/. Mei.vil Mem. 1168315 Who was so 
glad as he. to return with this backward answer? 

+ 5. Placed towards or at the back or rear. Obs. 
1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. ii. 95 Ilis forward voyce now is to 
speake well of his friend; his backward voice, is to vttcr 
foulc speeches. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703* 156 The 
backward Hips .. in the way of an Angle for the back part 
of a Building. 1751 Johnson Rambt. No. 171 F9 A lodging 
in the backward garret of a mean house. 18x9 Ckabhe 
T. of Hallx 11. 572 * He .. lodges here—he has the backward 
rooms. ’ 

6 . Turning or hanging back from action ; dis¬ 
inclined to advance or make advances ; reluctant, 
averse, unwilling, loath, chary ; shy, bashful. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. iv. iii. 72 Perish the man, whose mind 
is backward now. 1673 Cradock Kuosvl. ff I'ract. 1. ii. § 2 
Prone to evil, and backward to good, r 1680 Beveridge 
Serm. 117291 II. 510 Take pains with your backward hearts 
to bring them to it. 1704 Swift T. Tub xi. Wks. 1760 I. 
123 The females were nothing backwarder in beholding. 
1762 H. Walpole Vertue’s Anecd ; Faint. (1786' II. 77 The 
..nobility were not backward with presents of the same 
nature- 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1 .1. 17 The apostles 
were never backward to combat other Jewish prejudices. 
1826 Disraeli Civ. Grey 1. i. 2 Percy Metcalfe .. was quite 
as backward as Vivian ; indeed, back warder. 

7 . Behindhand in respect of time or progress, late, 
1693 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) III. 15 Which will occa¬ 
sion the French to be 6 weeks backwarder in their prepara¬ 
tions. 1777 Hume Ess. ff Treat. 11 . 43 A very backward 
scholar. 1845 Ford / landbk. Spain § 1. 21 The inns of Spain 
are in that backward state in which those of Sicily are. 
1871 Makkby Elem. Law § 530 The law is here certainly 
in a backward condition. 1883 tr. Renan's Recoil. Youth 
24 If a child was backward in learning to walk. 

b. csf. of the season or crops. 

x6x6 Sum u & Marku. Countr. Farm 28 The yeare will 
prone backward. 1789 Mrs. Pioazi Joum. France I. 8 
Harvest, .is extremely back ward this year. 181a Examiner 
5 Oct. 629/2 Turnips, a fair crop, although backward. 1836 
Athen.rtim No. 440. 241 The season though somewhat back¬ 
ward promises an abundant harvest. 

8 . Reaching into the past. 

c 1650 Select. Hart. Misc. (1793)401 A tax backward, to be 
paid over again. 1725 Pope Odyss. in. 122 Far as thy mind 
thro* backward time can see. 1812 Bvron Ch. Har. 11. xxiv. 
Each backward year. 


C, sb. [The adj. or adv. used absolutely.] 

+ 1 . lit. The hinder part of the body. Obs. 

1627 Massinger Gt. Dk. Flor. 11. i, I should Have kissed 
her backward. 

2 . poet. The past portion (of time). 

j6io Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 50 What see’st thou else In the 
dark backward and a bis me of Time? 1870 Lowell Study 

1 find. 91 One volume of contemporary memoirs, .will throw 
more light into the dark backward of time than, etc. 

+ Ba ckward, v. Obs. [f. Backward a. Cf. 
to forward .] To put or keep back, delay, retard. 

1594 Plat J fivell-ho. m. 3 Whereby he did greatly back¬ 
ward the tree in his bearing. 164a Declar . Lords ff Comm. 
s6 Nov. 4 To hinder or backward the said former under¬ 
takings. a 1660 Hammond Serm. xv. <R.) One that doth so 
clog and trash, so disadvantage and backward us. 

Backwardation (brekwajd^i Jan). [f. prec. 
vb. +-ATI0X (after sbs. from vhs. of Latin origin 
as retard-alion).] Stock Exchange term for a 
percentage paid by a seller of stock for the privi¬ 
lege of keeping back or delaying its delivery till 
the following account or lo any other future day 
agreed upon. 

1850 Keysf.r Law Stock Exch., The term Backwardation 
is employed when stock is more in demand than money, 
and a premium is given to obtain the loan of stock against 
its value in money, a i860 C. Fenn Eng. ff For. Funds 
(1883) 127 Backwardation is paid by the speculator for the 
fall, or the Bear, in order to postpone delivery until the 
following account. 1880 Society 3 Sept. 16 'Hie Bear a good 
contango loves, The Bull a back wardation. 1883 Pall Mall 
G. 11 Sept. 9/2 At the opening i backwardation to i con¬ 
tango was charged. 

+ Backwardiza’tion. Obs. ^ prec. 

1865 in Public Opin. 18 Nov. 541/2 4 Back ward iza t ion ’ ex¬ 
presses .. the sum which a seller pays for not being obliged 
to deliver the shares at the time before agreed upon, but 
carry them over u> the following account. 

Backwardly, adv. [f. Backward a. + -ly-.] 
1 . In a backward direction. 

1552 Huloet, Bowed backwardlye, recuruue. 

+ 2 . Again, over again. Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Backwardlye .. rursum. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) 
Gal. iv. 9 Whcrvnto .. ye wil be in bondage backwardly. 

+ 3 . Perversely. Obs. 

a 1586 Anno. Cartwright 35 How backewardcly docth he 
deale in this matter? 1607 Shaks. Titnon iii. iii. 18 Does 
he tliinke so backwardly of me now. 

4 . Reluctantly, unwillingly, sluggishly. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. (J.)Though they do fly, yet back¬ 
wardly do go with proud asj>ect. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Did. 
iMorell , Backwardly, Otiose, negligenter, remisse. i860 
Rawlinson tr. Herodotus vtu. lxxxv. IV. 330 A few only 
followed the advice of Themistocles, to fight backwardly. 
Ba ckwardness, [f, as prec. + -ness.] 

X. The state of being behindhand in progress or 
preparation. 

a 1588 Abp. Saxdys Serm. < 18411 424 Where there is back¬ 
wardness in knowledge. 1628 Earle Microcosm ., Raw 
Preacher 3 Ilis backwardness in the University. 1683 Sir 
W. Temple Mem. 1672-0 Wks. 1731 I. 417 By their For- 
wardness, and the great Backwardness of some of the Allies. 
1858 Froude Hist. Eng. III. xiv, 254 The backwardness 
of the English in engineering skill 1876 Fawcett Pol. 
Econ. 1. v. 63 The poverty and backwardness of India, 
b. The backward state of the season, or crops. 
1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1928/1 Put off, by reason of the back¬ 
wardness of the season. 1719 Loudon & Wise Compl. Card. 
164 Causes of the Forwardness or Backwardness of Maturity 
in all manner of Fruits. 1828 Stewart Planter's Guide 323 
In regard to Backwardness in Tr?es. 

2 Reluctance,disinclination; slowness of concep¬ 
tion or action, sluggishness; bashfulness. 

1597 T. Payne Royal Exch. 14 Cowldnes and back ward nes 
in religion. 1624 A. Wotton Runne fr. Rome 5 To bcare 
with my slownes and backwardnes. a 1665 /. Goodwin 
Filled w. the Spirit (1 867) 62 Backwardness or indisposition 
unto the things exhorted. 1669 Pepys Diary $ Jan., 1 , out 
of my natural backwardness, did hang off, which vexed her 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xxxix. (1804) 254 Which opera¬ 
tion I having performed with some backwardness, she put 
it on. 1787 T. Jeffessoh Writ. (1859) II. 149 The back¬ 
wardness of the States to bring money into the public 
treasury’. 1872 Freeman Norm . Cong. IV. xviii. 141 With- 
out any suspicion of backwardness or disloyalty. 

Backwards barkwojdz), adv. (and a.). Also 
6 baewardes, Sc. baewartis. [f. Backward with 
advb.genitive -s\ cf.OE. hdmwcardcs'. s^e- wards.] 
A. « Backward adv. in its various senses. 

1513 Douglas AEneis vm. ii. 46 The streme baewartis vp, 
flawis soft and styll. 1535 Coveboale John xviii. 6 They 
wentc baewardes and fell to the grounde. 1606 Sir G. 
Goosecappe 1. iv. in Old PI. { 1884) 111 .25, I will preferre thee 
hack wards (as many friends do) and leave their friends woorse 
then they found them. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 2 The 
joynts of his hinder legs .. bend backwards. 1704 Steele 
Lying Lover iv. (1747)60 She lies backwards, and you can’t 
so much as see her Chamber Window. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4432/6 [They] went into the same Coacn, the Bride sitting 
backwards. 1715 Ibid. No. 5323/1 To ply forwards and back¬ 
wards .. on the Coasts of Calabria. 1716 Ibid. No. 5446/9 A 
house, .with the Gardens .. and four small Tenements back¬ 
wards. 1771 J. S. Le Draft's Obs. Surg. (ed. 1) 164 The 
Patient being pressed to go backwards, went behind his 
Tent. 1833 Rcgul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 24 At the word* On 
the Right, backwards Wheel, the man on the right of the 
rank faces to his left. 1858 W. Irving Washington V. 68 
He walked me backwards and forwards .. for half an hour. 
187a FaEEMAN Norm. Cong. IV. xx. 456 Brihtric having 
been translated backwards to the less important Abbey of 
Burton. 





BACKWASH, 


BAD. 


+ B. * Backward a. Obs. rare. 

1627 Kp. Cosin Corr. (1869) I. 119 Slack or backwards in 
doing his .. dude. 1683 Cave Ecctesiastici 481 Nor wer^ 

.. his Party backwards to blow up the Coals. 

Backwash (brekwpj), sb. [f. Back adv .] The 
motion of a receding wave ; a backward current. 

1876 Miss Brawion Haggards D . I. 23 Or else the 
backwash would draw him into its vortex. *884 Chr. Jf arid 
9 Oct. 757/1 The tremendous backwash of popular enthusiasm. 

Ba ckwash, v. [cf. prec. sb.J 

1. To affect with backwash (a boat c.g., with that 
from the oars of a boat in front). 

1882 Standard 16 Sept. 3/6 Backwashing both bow and 
stroke side of the Thames boat. 

2. To clean the oil from wool after combing. 
Hence Backwasher, Backwashing vbl. sb. 

1775 Ash, Backwashed, Cleaned from the oil after comb¬ 
ing. 1882 Standard 29 Dec. 2/2 A backwasher of Van 
mohair.. The back-washing machine at which the back- 
washer mentioned above had worked. 

Backwater (barkwoTaj). [f. Back a . or adv. ] 

11. Water flowing in from behind. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls Ser.> I. 57 StrengJ>e of ryueres 
ana hak wateres[/>//jW/.rx ftuminunt a tergo latentium\ dry u* 
eh forj? J>e see Euxinum alway in oon courx. 1577 11 arkison 
Hescr. Brit, xii, Sundrie small creeke.s void of backwater. 

2. Water dammed back in the channel of a swollen 
or obstructed river (or mill-raee), or that has over¬ 
flowed into shallow lagoons near it. 

1629 11 . Burton Babel no Bethel Ep. Ded., A contimiall 
current, that so merrily driucs the Popish mills about, and 
sets ours in a back water or float. *799 J. Robertson Agric . 
Berth 366 To free their land from the back-water, when 
I-och-Lubnaig is overcharged in the rainy season. 

3. An artificial accumulation of water dammed 
back for any purpose. 

1792 A. Young Trav. France 77 An artificial back-water. 
Capable .. of sweeping out the harbour's mouth clean from 
all obstructions. x86x Smiles Engineers 11 . 68 By means 
of sluices, supplied by an artificial backwater. 

4. A piece of water without current, lying more 
or less parallel to a river, and fed from it at the 
lower end by a back-flow. 

1863 Kingsley Water Bab. lit. 107 The great withy pollard 
which hangs over the backwater. 1872 Taunt Maf> Thames 
ar/2 In some of the backwaters arc fine Pike. Mod. ’I he 
back-waters of the Amazon are of enormous extent. 
fie. 1879 Farrar St. Bant II. 20 Paul found there on his 
arrival a strange backwater of religious opinion. 

6. A creek or arm of the sea, parallel to the 
coast, separated by a narrow strip of land from 
the open sea, with which it communicates by 
barred outlets. 

1867 in Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 

0. A backward current of water. 

1830 Lyell Brine. Ceol. I. 277 The current.. is a back¬ 
water, wherein the tide .. runs nine hours towards the north, 
and only three towards the south. 1840 Carlyle Heroes i. 
U858) 198 A kind of backwater, or eddying swirl. 

7 . The swell of the sea thrown back from contact 
with a solid body, esp. from the paddles of steam¬ 
boats ; heme, the loss of power occasioned by it 
in steamboats. Also alt rib. 

1838 Poe A ■ G. Pym Wks. 7864 IV. 83 Those which came 
from the larboard, being what arc called hack-water seas. 
7-1865 J- Wyi.uk in Circ. Sc. I, 370/2 The back-water cast 
from the paddles or screw. 

Back-way (ba i, kw^ 4 ). [f. Back a. ] A way at 
the back, or leading to the back, of any place ; 
heme, an indirect, roundabout way, a by-path. 

1577 Holinsiied Citron. I. 38/2 The entries, the back wates, 
and the whole situation thereof. 1660 Bono Scut. Keg 10 
Death .. still will have, A thousand backwayes to the grave. 
1709 J. .Stevens Quevcdo'sCont. IVhs. 74 He should come in 
tneback-way.. and open the Garden Door. 1866 G. Mac¬ 
donald Ann. Q. Neighb. 11.(1878)21, I would not creep out 
the back way. 

Backwoods (bre'kwu-dzV [f. Back ai] Wild, 
uncleared forest-land; e. g. that of North America. 

1834 Chambers' frnt. Ill, 40 Your widely-circulated Jour¬ 
nal having even reached these backwoods. 1859 Mehivale 
Rom. F.mp. (1865) IV. xxxix. 389 The latest conquests of 
Rome annexed the backwoods of Gaul, 
b. attrib. Also backwood. 

1822 J. Flint LetUAmer. 207 His live-stock soon becomes 
much more mimerous than that of his back-wood prede¬ 
cessor. 1863 Pilgr. oruer Prairies II. 107 Knjoying our¬ 
selves in the approved backwoods fashion. 

Backwoo’dsman. [f. prec. + -man.] Asetiler 
in the backwoods; so backwoodswoman. 

1816 in Pickering Vocab. U. S. 1818 ConnKrr Rest'd. If. S. 
1822) 305 The habitual disregard of comfort of an American 
back-woodsman. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. viii. 208 An 
American Backwoodsman, who had to fell unpenctrated 
forests. 1884 Higginson in Harper's Mag. July 281/1 A 
plain backwoodswoman .. smoking her corn-cob pipe. 

Backwoodsy, a. noncc-wd. [f. as prec. + - yL] 
Of the nature of the backwoods. 

1862 B. Taylor Home <$■ Abr. II. 72 Wild and backwoodsy 
as the place appeared. 

Bacon (b<n*k 3 n). Forms: 4 bacoun, 4-5 ba- 
koun, 5 bacun, 5-6 bakon, 6 baken, 5 - bacon, 
[a. OF. bacon, -un ( = Pr. bacon, med.L. bacon-cm), 
a.OUG. bahho, bacho, MUG. backs, backe , buttock, 
ham, side of bacon :—OTeut. *bakon~, cogn. w. 
*bako-z, Back sbi 1 ; cf. ODu. baken bacon.] 

1. The back and sides of the pig, * cured ’ by 
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salting, drying, etc. Formerly also the fresh flesh 
now called pork. 

c 1330 Poem temp. Edw. II, 388 in Pol. Songs 341 For beof 
ne lor bakonn .. Unnethe wolde cny do a char. 1377 
Langl. B. Bl. B. v, 194 As a bondman of his hacoun his 
berde was bidraueled. c 1386 CiiAfCKK Wyfs Prat. 217 
The hacoun was nought fet for hem . .That som men fecche 
in Essex at Donmowe. c 1460 Foktescuk Abs. <fj- /dm. 
Mon. (1714) 73 In Krannce, the People saltcn hut litill 
meate, except their Bacon. 1523 Fitzhekh. llnsb. §121 Iler 
[a sow's] body .. wyll be as good baken as a hogge- 1620 
Venser Win Recta iii. 53 Bacon is not good for them that 
haue weake stomacks. 1781 Gibbon Dec/. F- II- x.wi- 181 
A regular allowance of bacon was distributed to the poorer 
citizens. 

t 2. The carcase of a pig ; rarefy tl live jug. Obs. 

c 1380 Sir Fcrnmb. 2696 Wyb grys, & gees, & capouns .. 
Wi> inotoun, & bef & bakoims. 1549 52 in Strype Crnnmer 
App. xlix. 137 Ye are like for to be taken, And quartered 
like a baken. 1603 Kvn Span. Trag. (T.) A young bacon, 
Or a fine little smooth horse-colt. 1768 Pennant Zoo/. 1 . 
17 The carcases of.. 80 beeves, 600 bacons, and 600muttons. 

3. traits/. The blubber of a whale. ? Obs. 

171a Phil. Trans. XXVI 1 . 446 The Fat of a Whale, which 
wc call Bacon, and out of which we boil the Train-Oyl. 

f 4. A rustie, a clown, a ‘ehaw-baeon.’ Obs. (Re¬ 
ferring, like many of the compounds, to the fact 
of swine’s flesh being the meat chiefly consumed 
by the rural population of Kngland.) 

1596 Smaks. 1 Hen. /V, ji- ii. 93 On Bacons, on, what ye 
knanes? Vong men must Hue. 

5. Phrases: a. To save one's bacon : to escape 
injury to one’s body, to keep oneself from harm, 
b. To sell one's bacon . i. e. one’s flesh or body. 

7691 Wees its i. 5 No, they 1 ! conclude ! ilo't to save my 
Bacon. 1693 in Catal. (fictitious) Bks. in Hart. Alisc. U745) 
V. 269/2 In dubiis tutior pars : Or, the broad Way to save a 
Man's Bacon, and damn his Soul. 1812 Combe (I >r. Syntax) 
Pictur. vi. 22 But as he ran to save his bacon, By hat and 
wig he was forsaken. 1825 Carlyle Schiller ui. (1845) 163 
To the Kaiser, therefore, 1 sold my bacon, And by him good 
charge of the whole is taken. 

6 . Comb, and Attrib., as bacon-carer, -factor, 

- merchant, bacon-JUtch, -ham, -pot, -rack, -rind. 
Bacon-brains, a clownish blockhead ; bacon- 
face^, having a fat sleek face; bacon-farced a., 
stuffed with bacon ; bacon-fed a., fed on bacon, 
rustic, clownish; baeon hog, -pig, one specially 
fattened for making bacon ; + bacon-man, a curer 
of, or dealer in, bacon; + bacon-picker, oppro¬ 
brious name for a glutton : fbacon-slieer, a rustic. 

a 1634 Randolph A nsw. B. fan son Poems 7668) 56 Their 
*bacon.brains have such a tast, As more delights in mast. 
1684 Otway Atheist 1 A broad shining, pufft, * Bacon-face, 
like a Cherubim. 1731 Pol. Ballads (i860) II. 223 He 
opulent grew, As 'bacon-face Jew. 1600 Day Begg. Bed- 
ueIt Gr. ii88i> 37 Fde hang this x Bacon-fac’d slave ore- 
thwart his shanks. 1646 (h Daniel/ Writs Wks. 1878 I. 45 A 
Pheasant, * bacon-farc \ 1 , 1596 Smaks- 1 Hen. IV , 11. ii. 89 

' Bacon-fed Knaoes .. downe with them. 1462 Test. Ebor. 
(1855)11.261 * Bakon-fliks, beffe-flicks, 1796 Stedman Suri¬ 
nam II. xviii. 57 Provided with a "bacon ham, hung-beef, 
fowls, etc. 1709 Kennktt Erasm. Alorioe fine. 17 (D.) As lusty 
as so many *bacon-hogs or sucking calves. 1707 Lond. Gas. 
No. 4349/4 Whitfeild Miller, late of Oxford, Bacon-man. 
1653 Urqi hart Rabelais 1. Prol.. A certaine gulligut Fryer 
and true "bacon-picker. 1833 Marry at P. Simple <1863) 
195 His "bacon pigs, his porkers, his breeding sows.. 1789 
G. White Selborne (1851) 209 She saves the scummings of 
her'bacon-pot [to make rush-lights]. 1826 Miss Mitford 
Village 11. (1863) 446 The fully stored 'bacon-rack. x6o6 
Wily Beguiled in Hazl. DodsL IX. 244 Whose eyes do shine. 
Like "bacon-rine. 1580 Hollybano Treas. Fr. Tong., 
Coenne delard, a * Bacon skin. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. 
xv. Account me a very' clounch, and 'bacon-slicer of Brenc. 

Bacon v. ( Cath. Angl.), ? for baton, Batten. 
Baconer (b^ksnaj). [f. prcc. + -Kit .] A pig 
fit for being made into bacon. 

X884 A ustralasian 8 Nov. 880/2 Baconers and porkers. 

Baconian (Dr'kJ«*nian), a. and sb. [f. Lord 
Bacon, philosopher of the 171 I 1 c. + -ian] A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to Lord Bacon, or to the experi¬ 
mental and inductive system of natural philosophy 
taught by him. B. sb. An adherent of that 
system. Baco’nianism, the Baconian philosophy. 
Baco*nic a., Ba*conist — Baconian a. and sb. 

18x2 Sir H. Davy Client. Philos. 32 In the spirit of the 
Baconian School, multiplying instances and cautiously 
making inductions. X869 Daily AVms 26 Jan., The scho¬ 
lastics and not the Baconians of their science, a 1866 J. 
Grote Exam. Util. Philos, xvii. '1870) 264 The distinction 
between intuitivencss and inductiveness, pre-Baconianism, 
and Baconianism. 1834 Ed in. Rev. LIX. 32 A sort of 
Baconic nomenclature. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. II. xxi. 
7 The party of Baconists had obtained great influence. 

Baconize (b^'kanaiz), v. [f. Bacon + -ize.] 
To make into bacon ; to smoke, lit. and/fc. 

at 843 Southey Nondescripts iv. Wks. III. 65 Pigs were 
made for man .. born to be brawn’d And baconized. 1864 
Buhritt Watkya^ Magnipotent chimneys . . puff their black 
breathings into the .. sky above, baconistng its countenance. 
Bacony (b^-kani), a. [f. Bacon + -yL] Bacon¬ 
like, fatty ; spec, in a state of falty degeneration. 

1878 Kinczett Anim. Client. 107 Diseases of the liver, the 
best known being so called degeneration, or bacony liver. 

Bacstare, obs. form of Baxter, female baker. 
Bacterial (bxktbmal), a. Biol. [f. Bacteri¬ 
um 4- -al 1 .] Of or pertaining to bacteria. 

1871 Tyndall Fragnt. Sc. 11 - xiii- 327 Innocent of bacterial 


life. 1879 M. Conway Demonol. 11 . iv. xix. 211 The bacterial 
demon of modern science. 

Bacte'rian, a. Biol. [f. as prec. + -an.] = prec. 

1876 ir. Warneds Gen. Pathol. 342 Bactertan formation. 

Bacteric (biuktc'rik). a. Biol. [f. as prec.+ 
-it’.] = prec. 

1873 Lister in Nature 10 July 212/1 Contact of a moist 
surface is sure to lead to Bacteric development. 

Bactericidal (ba-ktl-Tisaldal), a. Biol. [f. 
Bactkki-um + L. -ctda slayer + -al b] 1 )estruclive 
to bacteria. 

1878 Tyndall in 19/// Cent. Mar. 506 The bactericidal 
effects which his theory ascribes to pressure. 1881 — Float. 
M. Air 48 All bactericidal media are therefore anti-septic. 

|| Bacteridium (bcekterrdi£m). [mod.l.., f. 
Bacterium + Gr. -if>u>v dim. ending ; cf. anlheri- 
diumi] Davaine’s name for a genus of minute 
organisms allied to the bacilli and bacteria. 

1876 tr. Wagners Gen. Pathol. 104 Davaine found bac¬ 
terid ia also in two examples of malignant pustule in men. 

Bacteriology (bajUti ^rii^ ioil^i). [f. as piec.: 
see -i.ocj y.] 'l'he scientific study of bacteria. Bac- 
te:rio*logiBt, a student of bacteriology. Bacte ri- 
o‘scopy, microscopic investigation of bacteria. 

1884 A theme tint 30 Aug. 281/2 In Germany it has become 
a separate study under the name of bacteriology. 

Bacteritic (IwkteriTik), a. Med. [f. next; 
see -ms, -ITic.] Charactei ized by the (morbid) 
])rescnce of bacteria. 

1866 A. Flint Brine. Med. 86 Bacteritic endocarditis. 

!! Bacterium (biX'ktl-Ti-Pni). 1 * 1 . -a ; rarely 
anglicized as bactery. [mod.lad. Gr. 0 ctKTT)piov r 
dim. of piucTpov stick, staff.] A genus of Schizo- 
myccliv, microscopic unicellular rod-shaped vege¬ 
table organisms, various species of which are found 
in all decomposing animal and vegetable liquids. 

1847 9Todd Cycl. Ana/. $ Pkys. IV. 6/1 In Bacterium, the 
contraction is weaker. 1854 J. Hogg At tcrose. 11. i. (1867*295 
What part do the fungi, or bacteria, play in the produc¬ 
tion of., cancer? 1884 Health F.ahih. Lata/. 155/1 Hn- 
perishable Yeast .. and Models of Yeast and Bacterics. 

Bacteroid (bre'ktcroid), a. [f. prec.: see -oil); 
bactcrioid would be a better form ] Of the nature 
of, or allied to, the bacteria. 

1855 (’.ARRon Mat. Med. 143 A decided antiseptic, arresting 
the development of bacteroid organisms. 

+ Bacul. Obs. [ad. L. bant lit mi\ Staff, crosier. 
c 1449 Broke Repr. in. xvi. 386 Chalice, mytir, baud. 
Bacule, variant of BasoVi.e. 

Baculere, obs. form of Bachelor. 

Baculine (bat’kii/loin', a. [f. L. banditm, -vs 
rod, stick + -ink.] Of or pertaining to the rod, or 
to punishment by caning or flogging. 

17x0 1 It m e Sacr. Success. 11716'227 This baculine objection 
being fairly encounter'd. 1858 Thackeray l irgtnians I. \. 
38 Tlie baculine method was a common mode of argument. 

Baculite (ba-kiz/bil). Pahront. [f. as* prcc.+ 
-itk.] A genus of fossil cejdialopods, with cham¬ 
bered cylindrical shells. 

1822 Parkinson Fossil Org. Rem. 166 Baculites. A multi- 
locular straight, or slightly bent, cylindrical, or slightly 
conical shell. 1841 H. Millkk O. R. Sands/, viii. 171 The 
helemnitcs, baculites, turrilites, of the Cactaceous group. 

Baculometry (ba , ki//lp , metri). [f. as prec. + 
Gr. -fxfrpia : see -metry.] ‘ The Art of measuring 
accessible or inaccessible Distances, or Lines, by 
the help of one or more Staves/ Phillips 1706. 
Bacun, Bacynet,obs.ff. Bacon,-ken,Basinet. 
Bad (bred), a. (and sb.) Also 4-6 badd(c. 
[ME. badde appears in end of 13th c., rare till 
end of 14th: see below. Regularly compared 
ladder, haddest, from 14th to 18th c. (in De Foe 
1721), though Shakspere has only the modern 
substitutes worse, worst, taken over from cz'tl, til, 
after bad eame to be = evil. 

Prof. Zupitza, with great probability, sees in bad-de (2 syll.) 
the MK. repr. of OE. bxddel ‘ homo utriusqne generis, her- 
maphrodita,'doubtless like Or. de 5 p 6 yi»FO?,and the derivative 
bxdling ‘effeminate fellow, womanish man, m-oAoko?,’ ap¬ 
plied contemptuously ; assuming a later adjectival use, as 
in yrnting, svrecca, and loss of final l as in my cel, muehe, 
lytel , lyte, wencel, wench c. This perfectly suits the ME. 
form and sense, and accounts satisfactorily for the want of 
early written examples. And it is free from the many his¬ 
torical and phonetic difficulties of the derivation proposed 
by Sarrazin {Engl. Stud ten V 1 . 91, VI 11 . 66 ), who, comparing 
the etymology of rnadde, mad , earlier atnadde OE. 
^enterded (see Amao\ would refer badde to OE. ^xbdded, 
•pyb.rdd, ‘forced, oppressed,' with a sense-development 
parallel to that of L. eaptlvus, 4 taken by force, enslaved, 
captive,' It. cattivo, F. diet if, 1 miserable, wretched, des¬ 
picable, worthless.' No other suggestion yet offered is of 
any importance j the Celtic words sometimes compared are 
out of the question.] 

I. Tn a privative sense: Not good. 

1 . Of defective quality or worth, c of no good ’; 
below par, poor,worthless , 1 wietehed,’‘miserable ; 
that one does not think much (or anything) of. 

1297 R. Glouc. 108 Wat is vs to letc his badde kyng Go 
bus o Itue as a schade, h at nj' 5 * ' vor h noping? c 1350 ^ ill- 
5024 Of here attr for to telle to badde is my witte. 
<1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 430 l In prison] Mete and 
drynke he hadde .. it was ful poure and badde. 1393 Gower 
Con/. II. 47 Her sadel eke was wonder badde. CX440 
Prontp. Parv. 20/2 Badde, or nowght worthe, invalid us. 
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a *553 Udall Roister D. v. ii, Better a bad souse then none. 
1732P0PE Horace Sat. 11. ii. 63 Nor stops, for one had cork, 
his butler's pay. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxiv. 413 Sometimes 
they sent him a letter; but he was a bad correspondent. 

b. Bad air : corrupt, vitiated air, which cannot 
sustain healthy respiration. Bad corn : debased, 
false coin. Bad debts : debts lhat cannot be real¬ 
ized. Bad food', food deficient in nourishment. To 
go bad : to decay. With bad grace : unwillingly. 

1393 Langl. P . PI. C. xviii. 73 Men may lykne letterid 
men. .to a badde peny. 1622 Malynes Anc. Law Merck. 
124 Ifany bad debts should be made thereby. 1798 Malthus 
Popul. (1878)68 Children perished, .from bad nourishment. 
183a Lanokr Exp. Xigerl 11 . xvii. 44 Our people set about 
loading the canoe, .but with bad grace. 1855 Macaulay 
J/ist. Eng. IV. xxi, The misery caused in a single year by 
bad crowns and bad shillings. 1865“ Crump Banking xi. 244 
As the price of the article increases, so do the bad debts 
increase. 1884 St. James’s Gas. 17 Oct. 3/2 The suffering 
lhat comes from bad food, had air, bad clothing. 1884 Daily 
News 25 Dec. 3/4 It ‘goesbad’ more readily than .. cooked 
butcher s meat. 

2 . Incorrect, faulty. Bad shot: a wrong guess. 

1688 Loud. Caz. No. 2309/4 He speaks but bad English. 

1767 Foroyck Serin. Vug. I Vo in. 1 . i. 25 They learn .. to 
•‘peak bad French. 1845 KrsGi.AKr Hot hen via. 137, 1 
secretly smiled at this last prophecy as a ‘ bad shot.’ 1849 
-Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. no Some had translations of 
Bossuet's works. Mod. slang. Oh 1 that's very bad form ! 

3 . Law. Not valid. 

1883 Sir W. Brett Law Rep. XI. Queen's B. 561 The 
claim is bad. 1884 Law Times Rep. 12 Apr. 194/1 Such a 
defence was bad. .and could not be sustained. 

4 . Lacking good or favourable qualities ; unfor¬ 
tunate, unfavourable ; that one does not like. 

1393 Gower Con/. 1. 88 They despise The good fortune 
as the badde. c 1425 in E. E.P. (1862113Q My chawuce ys 
bad, 1 trow that fortune tie my fo. 1602 Warner Alb. 
Eng. xit. Ixxii. 298 He shall participate my best, that must 
my badder plight. 1664 II. More Myst. Intq. 540 It will 
bring in a Principle of badder consequence. 1671 Milton 
P. R. tv. t Perplexed and troubled at his bad success. 1751 
Jortin Sernt. (177* 1 IV. i. 23 This is humility, but it is no 
only in a bad sense. 1883 Munch. Exam. 20 Nov. 5/5 A 
bad pre-eminence as the hotbeds of pulmonary diseases. 

II. In a positive sense; Evil, ill, noxious. 

5 . Morally depraved ; immoral, wicked, vicious. 

(The first quot. may have sense 1 : ‘wretched caitiffs.’) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1801 J>ai greued fian fina caitiucs badd. 
1393 Gower Con/. I. 196 One Thelous. . whiche al was bad; 
A fals knight, c 1440 Promp. Pur~.\ 20/2 Bad, or wykyde, 
Malus. 1599 Sandvs Eitropx Spec. 11632* 125 The baddest 
man among the Cardinally is chosen to be Pope. 1609 Bell 
I'heoph. <y Remtg. 2 Badder life and wickeder dealing was 
neuer more frequent. 1767 Fordvck St em. 1 ‘tig. Wont. II. 
viii. 13 Young people . .are often corrupted by bad books. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 50 Discreet counsellors im¬ 
plored the royal brothers not to countenance this bad man. 

6. Causing inconvenience, displeasure, or pain ; 
unpleasant, offensive, disagreeable ; troublesome, 
painful. Bad blood : harsh, angry feeling. 

1515 Barclay Eclogues, Bad is the colour, the savor badder 

is. 1622 R. Hawkins I’oy. S. Sea 54 The .. bad entreatie 
which the negros gave them. 1794 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 
1.412 Had not the weather been so bad 1825 Pro. Jona¬ 
than I. 74 If there be any bad blood in a fellow, be will show 

it. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 38 The old soldiers of 
James were generally in a very bad temper. 1869 llazlitt’s 
Eng. Pro: Bad words make a woman worse. 1873 Skeat 
in Piers PL (C.> Pref. 32, It is too bad to suppose that, etc. 

7 . Causing injury to health; injurious, hurtful, 
noxious, dangerous, pernicious. Const, for. 

1653 A. Wilson Jas. 1 . Pref. 4 To remove the accrescion 
of bad Humours, a 1719 Auniso.N <J.» Reading was bad for 
his eyes. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 723 He had just 
had a bad fall in hunting. 1861 Flor. Nightingale Xars¬ 
ing 56 The old four-post bed with curtains is bad, whether 
for sick or well. 

8 . In ill health, suffering from disease or injury, 
in pain. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8n) IV. 259 Still very bad 
with my Gout. 1763 Mrs. Harris in Priv, Lett. 1st /.»/. 
Malmesbury 1.90 She was so bad yesterday that she could 
not open her mouth. 1840 R. Dana lief, the Btasl xxx\\. 
122 One of our watch was laid up. .by a bad hand. 

B. qnasi-^. 

1 . absol. That which is bad ; bad condition, qua¬ 
lity, etc. 

1591 Shaks. Tzoo Gent. it. vi. 13 T'exchange the bad fur 
better. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. m. 182 A capacity 
of penetrating into the good and bad of an affair. 1816 
Wordsw. Somt. Liberty it. xlvi, So bad proceeded propa¬ 
gating worse. 

b. To the bad : a. to a bad condition, to ruin; 
b. to the wrong side of the account, in deficit. 

1816 1 Quiz* Grand Master vni. 25 I’ve really to the bad 
Some thousand of rupees to add. 1864 T. Trollope Lindisf. 
Chase 1 . 46 (Hel went, as the common saying expressively 
phrases it - to the bad. 1884 Pall Mall G. 6 Feb. 4 He was 
between £70 and £80 to the bad. 

2 . sb. (with //.) A bad thing, quality, etc.; 
rarely , a bad person. (Xol in ordinary speech.) 

1592 J.yly Mydas v. ii. 57 An inventorie of all Motto’s 
moveable baddes and goods. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. m. 
xiv. 65 That of two bads, for betters choyse he backe againe 
did goe. 160a Ibid. x. lyii. (1612) 252 For Popes be impu¬ 
dent, and bads their blessings neuer mis.^ 1869 Ruskin Q.of 
Air § 125 But, as there is this true relatioo between money 
and ‘ goods,’ or good things, so there is a false relation be¬ 
tween money and 1 bads,’ or bad things. 

+ C. quasi-tfdfc.;« Badly. Obs. 

1611 Broughton Require Agreem. 78 Our minde holdeth 


all badder then we can speake. 1681 Glanmll Sadducismus 
it. Pref., Haunted almost as bad as Mr. Mompesson's house. 
D. Comb., as bad-boding, - hearted , -looking. 

1594 Greene Fr. Bacon (iS 6 i) 171 Fond Ate,doomerofbad- 
bodiag fates. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 122 Bet (‘ring 
thy losse, makes (he bad causer worse. 1827 Scott in Lock¬ 
hart Life (1839) IX. 128 He was generous and far from bad- 
hearted. 1863 Miss Whately Ragged Life vii. 55 They 
were not a had-looking circle. 

t Bad, badde, sb. Obs. rare. 7 A cat. 

C1350 Alexander (ed. Stevenson) 1763 As ratons or r^e 
myse in a rowmc chambre, About in beddis or in bernys, 
bare haddis [v.r. badder] ere nane. [Cf. Halliwcll, ‘ Bad, 
A rural game played with a bad-stick... It probably re- 
sembled the game of cat.' Cf. also Sc .badrans, Bauuruns,] 

Bad, badd, obs. forms of Bade, Bode. 
Badder, obs. comparative of Bad. 
Badderlocks. Sc. [perh. for Balderlocks, f. 
Baldeu (M. J. Berkeley in Treas. Bol/\ A sea¬ 
weed (Alana escu/cnla\ ‘the best of all the escu¬ 
lent Alga.* when eaten raw.* 

1789 Lightfoot FI. Scot. 938 F.atablc Fucus: Badderlocks. 
1830 Edit:. Encycl. 111 . 442 The great tangle., and the 
badderlocks, or hen ware. 

Baddish. (hvclif), a. [f. Bad a. + -ish.] Rather 
bad, indifferent, inferior, poor. 

1755 E. Moore World No. 154 To see the Country-wife, 
a baddish sort of a play 1767 Fox in Menu <v Coi r. 1 . 44, 

1 can get two actors for him, one goodish and one baddish. 
1865 Carlyle Eredle. Gt. VI. xvi. vi. too A gadding. .female, 
with whom poor Uncle had a baddish life. 

Baddishness. [f. prec. +-ness.] Baddish 
quality or condition ; indifference, inferiority. 

1824 \V. Irving T. Trav. 11 . 144 The baddishness of the 
crops. 

Bade, pa. t. of Bid v. \ obs. f. Bode sb. and v. 

+ Badee*n, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. F. badin, - ine, 
derivative of Pr. bad-ar late L. baddre to gape. 
Badin was in earlier usage * silly,’ as if 'gaping.* 
Cf. Badinage ] Frivolous, jesting. 

1685 F. Si’ENCE Afedict 453 A dialogue compleatly boufon, 
waggish, nndbndeen, between the head and the cap. 

t Badelar. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. F. bade Zaire.] A 
short broad sword curved like a scimitar. 

1693 Urquhart Rabelais m. Frol., Cutlasses, Badelars. 
t Sa delynff. Obs. [? for paddling: see quol. 
1603.] An early term for * a brood ’ of ducks. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans F vj a, A baddy ng of Dokis. [1603 
Holi-and Plutarch’s Mor. 344 Dolphins, .strive to be dous- 
sing, badling, and diving together with them.] 

Badge (bards), sb. Forms: 4-7 bage, 5-7 
bagge, 7 badg, 5-badge. [First in ME. : also in 
15th c. Anglo-Lai. bagia, bagea , from the vernacular 
word. Also OF. bage : a single instance in Gode- 
froy, of date [465. Of unknown origin. See con¬ 
jectures in Malzner, Wedgwood, Mtiller, Skeat.] 

1 . A distinctive device, emblem, or mark, used 
originally to identify a knight or distinguish his 
followers ( = cognizance in fieri), and now worn as 
a sign of ofTicc or licensed employment, as a token 
of membership in some society, etc., etc. 

c 1350 Alexander i,Sl.) 4180 [The fire] tinds on tend lowc 
trappour of stede .. Bages and baners it bleinyschid. c 1440 
Promp. J'arv. 20/2 Bage, or bagge of armys, Banidium. 
V< 1450 MS. Lincoln A i. 17 If. 141 (Halliw.t He beris of 
golde a sentely sighle, His bagges are sabylle ylkane. 
1485 Caxton Paris 4- V. (1868 8 Came to the lystes with 
their badges and tokens. 1530 Palscr., Badge of a gcntyl- 
mun —la deuise dung seignevr. 1513 75 Diurn. Occurr. 

(*833> 158 My lord regentis armes and bage. 1618 Row¬ 
lands Sacr. Mem. 50 The Crosse, w hich Christians for their 
badge do weare. 1678 Trans. Crt. Spain 131 To wear a 
badg that they may beg alms. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. 
Thames xi. 328 They have their names and numbers on a 
metal Badge. 1879 Dixon Windsor II. xv. 161 She tore 
the Lancastrian badges from her clothes. 

2 . gen. A distinguishing * sign,’ emblem, token, or 
symbol of any kind : a Iransf. of things material. 

1526 Tinoalk Acts xxviii. 11 Whose badge was Castor 
and Pollux. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iii. 113 The Liuer 
while, and pale ; which is the Badge of Pusillanimitie, and 
Cowardize. 1705 Land. Gaz. No. 4140/4 The Badges or 
Marks put on Houses Insured by the Friendly Society. 
*774 J• Bryant Mythoi. I. 62 A brazier of live coals carried 
before him as a badge of his office. 1872 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. IN', xviii. 104 The fortresses, the special badges of 
foreign rule. 

b. fg. of things immaterial. 

1529 More Supplic. Soules Whs. 314/x The deuils badge.. 

• badge we meane of malice & of a very deadli deuilish 
ate. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. i. 1x1 For suffrance is the 
badge of all our Tril*. 1719 W. Wood Surv. ’Trade 295 
Monopolies, the Badges of a slavish People. 1868 M. 
Pattlson Academ. Org. § 6. 237 The degrees have become 
social badges. 1875 Sturrs Const. Hist. 1 . vii. 167 The 
possession of land has become the badge of freedom. 

3 . A’aval Arch. (See quot.) 

1769 in Falconer Diet. Marine, c 1850 Rudim. Nat*. 
(Weale) 94 Badge, a sort of ornament fixed on the quarters 
of small vessels near the stem, containing either a sash fur 
the convenience of the cabin, or the representation of it. 
1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. s.\\, Quarter badges, false 
quarter-galleries in imitatioo of frigate-built ships. 

4 . Comb., as badge-ticket ; badge-man, one who 
wears a badge, a licensed beggar or almsman. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 352 No man ever., will 
glory in belonging to the Chequer No. 71, or to any other 
badge-ticket. 1809 Crabbf Tales 16 With thickset coat of 
Badge-man’s blue. 


Badge (boed^), vd [f. prcc. sb.] leans. To 
mark with, or distinguish by, a badge. 

1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. (1871) 111 . 60 pus pei ben baggid 
wifi signes of ipocrysie. 1599 [see Badgeo). 1737 Swift Whs. 
(1761)111.336 Baaging the original poor 01 every parish, 
who hegged in the streets. 1880 Daily Tel. 28 Oct., A 
hyrtna .. numbered and badged by the Local Board of 
Works. 

t Badge, S'- 2 Obs. Also in 6 bagge. [Origin 
unknown ; app. the source of badger sb.l (though 
it may have been a back-formation from that 
word laken as an agent-noun). Fuller derived it 
from I., bdjtdare to carry (as if a cant contraction 
baj., cf. the modern zoo., cab., etc.), but evidence is 
required before this can be admitted for the 15th c.] 
To deal as a badger; to hawk for sale; to buy 
up (provisions) for the purpose of selling again 
elsewhere ; hence, to regrate. 

1 55 * Bp. Hooper in Strype^OrfwwrrApp. 135 The Statute 
of Regrators is so usid, that in many quarters of these 
partes it wil do little good: and in some pares, where as 
licence by the Justices wil not be grauntyd, the peuple are 
mouche offendtd, that they shuld not, as wel as other, bagge 
as they were womit todo. [Cf. Badger i, quot. 1552.] 1605 
I. Davies Humour’s Henv. on E. (1876) 37 Some others fol¬ 
lowed her | i.e. Fortune] by badging land. 1611 in North 
Riding Rec. (1884) 1 . 240 Alarm. Foxton of Brompton [pre¬ 
sented] for badging ol butter. 1700 R. Gough Hist. Myddie 
115 His imployment was buying corne in one markett towne 
and selling it in another, which is called badgeing. 1729 72 
Jacob Law Diet., Kidder .. one that badges, or carries corn, 
dead victual, or other merchandize up and down to sell. 

Badge v $ 9 variant of Bag v .' 1 
Badged (bcud^d), ///. a. [f. Badge vd + -ed.] 
Distinguished or marked by a badge. 

*599 Mars ton Sco. Villanie 11. vii. 207 A cart? a tumbrell ? 
no a badged coach. 1605 Shaks. Macb. n. iii. 107 Their 
Hands and Faces were all badg’d with blood. 1861 Sala 
Tw. round Clock 95 Maledicted by the badged Jehus. 

Badgeless (bardies', a. [f. Badge sb, + -less.] 
Without badge or cognizance. 

*599 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. v. 38 To get some badge-less blew 
upon his hacke. 1855 Singletun Virgil II. 466 Afoot with 
naked falchion, and unawed With badgcless buckler. 

Badger (bardsai), sb J Forms: 5 bager, 7 
(?) bodger, budger, 5- badger. [See Badge v 
and note below.] 

One who buys com and other commodities and 
carries them elsewhere to sell ; an ilinerant dealer 
who acts as a middleman between producer (far¬ 
mer, fisherman, etc.) and consumer; a cadger, 
hawker, or huckster. Still common in the dialects. 

By Act 5 and 6 Kdw. VI. c. 14 § 7 Badgers were required 
to be licensed by the Justices (the origin of the hawker’s 
licence). Among the commodities in which they are said 
to have dealt are named corn (especially), fish, butter, and 
cheese. They were obnoxious to the cnarge of regiating, 
and hence the word is in some 17th c. vocabularies, e.g. 
Robertson’s Phrascol. Gen. (196), explained as * an ingrosser, 
a forebuyer, or forestaller of the market, One that buyeih 
corn and other provisions beforehand/ 
a 1500 Office 0/ Mayor 0/Bristol in E. E. Gilds 424 The 
bagers, such as bryngeth whete to towne, as wcle in trowys, 
as otherwvsc, by lande and by watir. 155a Act 5-6 Edw. VI, 
xiv. § 7 The Buying of any Corn, Fish, Butter, or Cheese, 
by aoy such Badger, Ladcr, Kidder or Carrier, as shall bee 
assigned and allowed to that office or doing by three Jus¬ 
tices of peace, 1562 Act 5 Elis, xii. Badgers of Corn, and 
Drovers of Cattle, to be licensed. 1587 Fleming Conln. 
Holinshed 111 . 588/2 No badger,baker,brewer,or purueior, 
to buie graine, vnlill an houre after the full market begin. 
1610 Hollano Camden's Brit. i. 555 All the inhabitants be 
as it were a kind of hucksters, or badgers. 1641 Best 
Farm. Pks. (1856) 101 The badgers come farre, many of 
them ; whearefore theire desire is to buy soone, lhat they 
may be goinge betimes, for feare of beinge nighted. 1674 
Ray X. Countr. Wds., Badger, such as buy Corn, or other 
Commodities in one place, and carry them to another, 1695 
Ken nett /'rtr. Aniiq. Gloss, s. v. Cart-body, Badger, Budger, 
or Botiger, i.e. a carrier or retailer of Bodges or bags of 
corn. 1788 W. Marshall AT. Yorkshire, Badger, a huckster. 
1825 Britton Benuties o/Wiltsh., Badger, a corn-dealer. 
1858 Ladies Bezier Hollozo II. iv. 68 ‘Our Butter fetches a 
penny a pound more than other people’s from the badger.' 
1863 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Badger, a huckster; a man 
who goes about the country with ass and. panniers, to buy 
up butler, eggs, and fruit, which he will sell at a near 
market-town ; and before shops were common in every vil¬ 
lage, he dealt in needles, thread, trimmings, and the like, 
for which he was open to exchange. [Also in the following 
Glossaries of E.D.B.: Swaledalc (Meal-seller*, Hudders /., 
Mid Vorksh., Cutttbrld. (Flour or com-dealer ; also pedlar, 
huckster), Worcester, X. Lancash. (Travelling huckster or 
dealer, cadger), Lancash. (Keeper of small provision shop).] 
[Note. Conjectures as to the derivation, and possible con¬ 
nexion with next word, depend greatly upon the original 
meaning. On the assumption that this was ‘corn-merchant,’ 
huger. Badger, has been identified with obs. F. btadier, * a 
M archant or Ingrosser of corne/ Cotgr. (properly Provencal 
-OF. blaier, blayer); but this is phonetically inadmissible. 
If, however, we assume bager to represent a ME. *blager, 
with l unaccountably lost, this might represent ao OF. 

* blaagier , f. blaage ( bleage, bladage) harvest, corn-supply, 
feudal due paid in corn, f. hie, bled in med. L. bladum 
corn, wheat. iSee H. Nicol Proc. Philol. Soc. 19 Dec. 1879.1 
But no such links between F. blaage and Eng. bager are 
found either in F. or Eng.; so that there is positively no 
evidence connecting badger with any deriv, of F .bU. And 
indeed a consideration of the whole (46) quotations which 
we have for the word leads to the conviction that the 
bager, badger, had no essential connexion with corn, any 
more than the huter, ktdder, or carrier , named along with 
him in the statutes, proclamations and law-books. At 
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present it is most in accordance with the facts to take 
badger as the agent-noun from Madge v. ]. 

Badger (bre'd^ai), she* Also 6 bageard, 6-7 
badgerd. [Only mod. Eng.: of doubtfnl origin. 
Prob. (as E. Muller suggests) from Badge sb.+ 
•a hd, in reference to the white mark borne like 
a badge on its forehead : ef. for the sense Bauson 
and Ball sb/, for the formation Ballahd. 

Most etymologists have assumed the identity of this with 
the prec. word, citing the presumed analogy of the mod.F. 
name of the quadruped, blaireau, in 15th c. blercau, taken 
as a dim. of blaier , meaning * little corn-merchant or corn* 
hoarder,'an appellation arising out of popular notions of t he 
habits of the animal, * which, it is said, makes away with 
much buck-wheat’ tl.ittrd). But this derivation seems to 
be erroneous. No OF. * bine ret, representing a L. 4 binda- 
rellus, from bladaritis, is found. And it seems certain that 
OF. MmYzw <12-13th c.>, later bureau, blaireau , in Flan¬ 
ders blairian , b la Han , in Normandy b lie re l, Merely com¬ 
pared with OF. blarie, blaire ‘the bald-coot,’ mod.F. dial. 
(Flanders, Picardy ) blarie, blairicy (Normandy^ blfrie, 
must be referred to MDu. and Flem. btaer ‘ hald,' MDu. 
blarey Flem. blaere, Du. blaar 4 a white spot on the fore¬ 
head of an animal.’ Blaireatt thus corresponds exactly to 
bauson, and its analogy strongly favours the derivation of 
badge-tird from badge. \ 

1. A plantigrade quadruped (Jlfclcs vulgaris', inter- 
mediate between the weasels and the bears, found 
in Europe and Middle Asia ; it is a nocturnal, hy- 
bemaling animal, feeding on small mammals, game, 
eggs, fruit, and roots, and digging for itself a 
burrow, which it defends fiercely against altack, 
biting and maiming dogs with its powerful jaws. 
Earlier names were broth, and bauson ; also gray . 
The Indian and North American species differ but 
slightly from the European. 

15*3 Fitzherb. Hush. § 71 A bauson or a badger. 1534 
More Com/, agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1183 2 Bageard. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas (1608) 514 As the selfe-swelling 
Badgerd .. First at the entry of lus harrow fights. 1730 
Swift Apollo to Dean Wks. 1755 IV. 1.20 Grey as a badger. 
1741 Contpl. Fam.-Piece 11. i. 298 A Badger is known by 
several Names, as a Gray, a Brock, a Boreson or Bauson ; 
the young ones are called Pigs; the Male is called the 
Boar, and the Female the Sow. 1877 Cocks Fur A aim. i. 
2 The cruel sport which Badgers have afforded from time 
Immemorial. |See also 5.1 

Jig. 164a Fuller Holy <y Prof. SI. it. viii. 80 Erasmus was 
a badger in his jeeres, where he did bite he would make his 
teeth meet. 

b. erron. applied to the beaver and otter. 

1591 Pf.kcivall Sp. Diet., Bivaro, a badger or brocke, 
Fiber, castor. x6ox Chester Love sMart, cxvii, The watrie 
Badger. 

c. Cape- or Rock badger : the daman {Ifyrax 
Capcnsis). Honey-badger ; the ratel (RatcHus mcl- 
tivorus). Badger (in Australia): the wombat. 

18*4 Griffith Cuvier 111 . 429 Dutch Colonists, .call the 
Cape Hyrax, Klipdaasie, or the Rock Badger. i86x I 1 llmk 
Moquin-t'andon 11. til. ii. 122 The Daman of the Cape .. 
commonly called Badger of the Rocks. 1870 Nicholson 
Zool. <1880) 661 The Wombat, often called by the colonists 
the ' badger/ 

2. (in if. Si) Nickname of natives or inhabitants 
of Wisconsin. 

1856 Emerson' Png. Traits iv.54 Our ‘ Hoosier>,’ ‘Suckers,’ 
and 4 Badgers,’ of the American woods. 

3. a. An artificial fly (for angling) ; b. a brush 
(for painting or shaving) made of badgers’ hair. 

1787 Best Angling 107 The late Badger .. Dubbed with 
the fur off a black badger's skin. 

4. Slang phr. 7o overdraw one s bculger (in hu¬ 
morous reference to badger-drawing ; see 5 ) : to 
overdraw one’s banking account. 

a 1845 Hooo Kilmansegg (D.) His checks no longer drew 
the cash, Because. .He had overdrawn his badger. 

5. Comb . Badger-baiting, -drawing, the cruel 
sport of selling dogs to draw out a badger from its 
(artificial) hole, e.g. a barrel; hence badger-baiter; 
badger-dog (= Ger. dachshund), a long-bodied 
short-legged dog used in drawing a badger from its 
earth; badger-fly {= B.ydgkk 3 a) ; badger-leg¬ 
ged a ., having legs of unequal length, as the badger 
was vulgarly supposed to have; badger-like a. 
and adv., like or in the manner of a badger. 

x8:8 Scott Bob Roy xiii, Go and see what is become of 
the * badger-baiters. 1801 Stautt Sports *f Past. m. vi». 
§ 19 * Badger-baiting. In order to give the better effect to 
this diversion, a hole is dug in the ground for the retreat of 
the animal; and the dogs run at him singly in succession. 
1864 RetiderNo. 85. 200/1 The pug, the bulldog, and the 
*badger-dog. *838 Dickens O. 7 wist <1850) X55/2 Young 
lords went to see cockfighting and *badger-drawing. 1787 
Best Angling 105 The * Badger Fly. .is an excellent kilfer. 
a 1704 R. Lkstrange (I.) His body crooked all over, big* 
bellied, * badger-legged. 1656 Artif. Handsom. 60 Poor 
Vulcanists, who ballance the inequality of their heels, or 
’’badger leggs, by the., help of the shoemaker. 1651 Cleve¬ 
land Poems 34 Come keen lambicks, with your Badgers 
feet. And * Badger-like, bile till your teeth do meet. 

Badger (bje'd.^j), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. To make a badger of, bail like a badger ; 
hence, to subject (one who cannot escape from it) 
to persistent worry or persecution; to pester, tease. 

X794 O'Keefe Wild Oats 1. i, At home, abroad, .you will 
still badger me l 1855 Wooo Anted. Anitn. Life 238, A 
* hrock'. .led such a persecuted life, that to ' badger' a man 
came to be the strongest possible term for irritating, perse* 
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cuting, and injuring him in every way. 186a Sat. Rev. ] 
8 Feh. 154 The coarse expedients by which the Old Bailey 
advocate badgers and confuses a nervous witness. 

2. dial. [f. Badger^. 1 ] 'To barter; to banter 
over a bargain; to beat down in price.’ 

1875 in Whitby Gloss.', also i n Gloss, of Mauley <$• Cor ring- 
ha tn il.incolnsh.) 

Badgered (brcd^S-id), ///. a. [f. prec. + -kd.] 
Persistently worried, persecuted, or pestered. 

X794 J. Wolcott iP. Pindari Rowl. for Oliver Wks, II. 
163 Therefore I tremble for his badger'd bacon. 1850 
Thackeray Pendennis Wks. 1869 IV. 59 I'm so pressed and 
badgered, I don't know where to turn. 

Badgerer (bard.^oraj . [f. as prec. + -ER 1 .] 

1 . A dog used for badger-baiting; a badger-dog. 

1876 Bi.ackmore Cripp$ 111 . xvii. 2E8 The loss of her finest 
badgerer. 

2 . dial. 'A cheapencr.’ [Sec Badger v. 2.] 

1875 in IVhitby Gloss. 

Ba dgering, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing >.] 

1 . Persistent worrying, persecution. 

X796 Burke Let. to Lawrence ih Dec., He would rather 
be defeated on the Rhine or Po than suffer a badgering 
everyday in the House of Commons. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Radge it866> I. xiii. 39 The constant badgering and worry¬ 
ing of his venerable parent. 

2 . Acting as ‘ badger’; still dial, beating down 
the cost. 

1844 Act 7 4- 8 Pie. xxiv. Preamb., Statutes .. prohibiting 
. badgering, forest ailing, etc. 1875 in Whitby Gloss. 

Badgerly (bx d^ajli;, a. [f. Badger sb. + -lv 1 .] 
Badger-like; hence, greyish-haired, elderly. 

1753 Richardson Grandison 11781 * V. xliii. 273 When I sec 
those hiulgerly virgins fond of a parrot, a squirrel, a monkey. 

tBadgie, bagy, bawgy. Ohs. [See Badge 
sb., and cf. Anglo-Lat. bagia.] - Badge (Chiefly 
Scotch.^ 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Heraldry B ija, Thcys bastardis shall 
adde more bagy to his arinys or take a way a bagy of ariny>. 
1513 Douglas ,'Kueis 11. viii. tvii.i 55 His schynyng scheild, 
with his bawgy tuik he. 1566 in Q. Mary's In dr00 m, F.diub. 
Castle, under A nus of fas. VI, Lord Jesu Chryst.. Prcserx e 
the Birth qnhais Baugic heir is borne. 1586 Kerne Btaz. 
Gentrie 205 Of fe<se Bagie, fesse Target and fesse Netually. 

Badging (bard^iq), vbl. sb. [f. Badge r. 1 + 
-ing 1 .] The action of marking with a badge. 

1764 Burn Poor Latos 1:9 Badging of the poor, we see, 
is much more ancient. 

Ba'dging, *//. u. That gives a badge or token. 

cx6oo Tinian i. iv, 1 come to thee a badging messenger: 
Our Ixird Gelasimns from the Goulden Hill Sends thee a 
cloake, a rigne of his good will. 

|] Badiaga (badvaga, ba?di|irga\ [Russ, badg¬ 
er ga * river-sponge.’] A species of alga, the 
powder of which is used to lake away ihe livid 
marks of bruises. 

1753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1853 in M.wne Ii'xp. Lex. 

(I Badian (b.vdian\ [a. F. badiane, a. Pers. and 
Urdu ^jb^b bddyiin fennel, anise.] The Chinese 
or Star Anise : see Anise 3. 

1847 Craig Badiane. 1864 Webster, Badian. 

Badigeon badid^on'. [a. F. badigeon, of un¬ 
known etvmol.] a. A mixture of plaster and free¬ 
stone ground together, used by sculptors for repair¬ 
ing defects in their stone, and by builders for giving 
common plaster the appearance of stone, b. A 
mixture of sawdnst and glue used by joiners for 
filling up holes in woodwork. 

1753 in Chambers Cyel. Supp. 

|| Badinage .badina-,3, barclined£\ [a. F. badin¬ 
age, f. badiner (sec below) and -age.] Tight 
trifling raillery or humorous banter. 

1658 in Phillips. 1740 Cirbkr A pal. (1756) II. 74 The 
frivolous charms or playful badinage of a king’s misire^s. 
1880 Disraeli Kndym. xxxvii, Men destined to the highest 
places should beware of badinage. 

Badinage, V. [f. prec. sb.] To banter play¬ 
fully. To badinage away : to get rid of by badinage. 

1861 All J”. Round 13 July 383 To scoff away attacks, to 
badinage away reforms, 1878 Black Green Past . iv. 34 She 
has badinnged him into the peerage. 

t Badiner, v. Obs. [a. F. badiner, f. bad in- 
silly, frivolous, jesting : see Badekx. Irreg. 
adopted, in inf. form.] To talk jestingly and fri¬ 
volously, to banter. 

1697 Vanhhugh Rflafse iv* ii, I don’t knowhow .. to pass 
my time ; would Loveless were here to badiner a little. 

II Badinerie (badrivr/:). [Fr., f. badiner ; see 
prec.] Badinage, raillery, banter. 

171a Shenstone Wks. 4- Lett.’ 11. 240 The fund of sensible 
discourse is limited; that of jest and badinerie is infinite. 

fBadineur (bad/nerr). Obs. [Fr. (not in Littre) 
n. of agent f. badiner ; see above.] One who 
indulges in badinage or raillery. 

1734 Pope Let. Swift 19 Dec., Rebuke him for it .. as a 
badmeur, if you think that more effectual. 

t Ba dling. Obs. [OE. b.rdling, f. baublel a 
womanish fellow (see Bad) + -ing^.] An effeminate 
or womanish man. 

a 1000 in Wulckcr Vocab.^x Effnninati, f no lies, b?edlingas. 
a 1600 Pinkerton S.P. (1702) 111 . 125 (Jam.) A wregh to were 
a nobill scarlet goune, A badlyng, furryng parfillit wele 
with sable. 

Badly (bx dli }, adv. \ in 3-4 baddeliche. [f. 
Bad a. + -LT-.] 


1 . In a manner below the proper standard; poorly, 
insufficiently, defectively. 

1377 LangiI P. PI. H. xv. 498 Yuel y-clothcd . Badly y- 
bedded. 1393 Ibid. C. v. 55 lie is bold to horwe * and badde- 
lich he payef?* 1838 Dickens O. twist (1850) 199/1 A mean 
and badly-furnished apartment. 1856 Kane A ret. Exp. 11 . 
iv. 50 We are so badly off for strong arms. 

2 . Unfortunately, unluckily, unsuccessfully. 

x»97 R. Glouc. 566 So longc horn spedde baddelkhe. 1595 
Shaks. John v. iii. 2 How goes the day with vs? Hub. 
Badly, 1 feare. 1883 Law t imes 20 Oct. 407 '2 A great im¬ 
provement upon the former rules .. which worked badly. 

3 . Incorrectly, faultily. 

1836 9 Tonn Cycl. Aunt. II. 783/2 Badly.formed bonc>. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps ii. § 14 So great a painter. .would 
never paint badly enough to deceive. Mod. He speaks 
F.nglish very hadly. 

4 . Immorally, wickedly, viciously, improperly. 

< 1440 Promp. Pan'. 20/2 Badly or wykkydly, Male, inique. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia 11622) r?6 Badly-diligcnt ministers, 
who often cloyed our cares with her prayses. 1602 Warner 
Alb. Eng. ix, \Ivi. 218 Labouring their Mi-chiefes farre 
and ncerc. Whilst Fccho and Narcissus are more badly 
busie hecre. 1879 K. Davidson in Cassell's Tethn. T.dtu. 
1. 202/2 Indolent, irregular, and barfly-conducted pupils. 

5 . So as to cause pain, danger, disgrace, or harm 
of any kind ; cruelly, unkindly, dangerously, nox¬ 
iously, disagreeably, etc. 

1799 K. Stanley in Duncan Xelsou 1806 112 The French 
behaved very badly to them. 1828 Southey in (h Rev. 
XXXVI 11 . 207 One of the Indian chiefs ua> badly wounded. 
1884 Month. Exam. 21 May 4/7 The Lancashire County 
F.leven were badly beaten. 

6 . collot/, with ‘need, want ’ Much, greatly. 

Mod. I wanted to see you very badly. 

7 . dial, quasi -ad/. Unwell, indisposed, in ill health. 

1783A1NSW0M 11 /.at. Pit to Morell , Badly. Male sehabeas. 
1821 Mrs. Whlfler U'estnntd. Dial. 45, 1 uur tenable 
feard a incaakin inesel badly agayn. 

Badniasli, budmash bwlmcr/T [I’crs. 
and Urdu, f. l’eis. bad evil + Arab, tna'dsh means 
of livelihood.] One following evil courses ; a 4 bad 
character,’ lascal. 

1843 hi bKiPwiTii Magis/r. Guide 1 Calcutta 17. 1866 Sir 

T. Si Mox Cadet to Col. II. *6 Only the 4 Badmashes' arc 
Hogged. 1870 Kaye Hist. Sepoy War II. v. 294 A rising 
of the * Budmasbcs' of the city. 

Badminton ba*’dmintin'. [Named from the 
Duke of Beaufort's country seat.] 

i. A cooling summer drink ; see quot. 

*853 W»iyte*Meia ii.i.k Digbv Gr. is, * Badminton,' that 
grateful compound of mingled claret, sugar, and soda- 
water. 1870 Disrau.i Lot hair x\.\. f). Six>thed or stimu¬ 
lated by fragrant cheroots or beakers of 1 >adininton. 

2 A game resembling lawn-ter.nis, played xn ilh 
shuttle-cocks instead of balls. 

1874 Daily S\ws 25 Mar. 3 Played a game at Badminton 
with two ladies. 

Badness brcdties . [f. Bad a. + -ness.] 

1 . Inferior or deficient quality; poor condition ; 
incorrectness, faultiness; invalidity. 

1539 llonsch. (ird. in Thynne Animadv. Introd. 34 To 
make relation thereof at the Green cloth of the badnesse of 
the stuff. 1611 Bible Gen. xli. 19 Kine .. leane fleshed, such 
as I ncuer saw in all the land of Lgypt for badnesse. 1757 
Burke A brut gw. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 506 The clergy also 
I look advantage of the badness of his title. 1825 Corbet 1 
A'«r. Rides 8 Nothing can more strongly prove the badness 
of the times. 1884 Lo. Blackburn in Law Rep. IX. Appeal 
620 The supposed badness of the plea. 

2 . Kvil quality or condition; wickedness, depra¬ 
vity; dangerousness, noxiousness, adverseness. 

*377 Tangu P. PI. B. xn. 40 pc l>ewte of hir body in bad- 
nessc [7*. r. baddencsse) she uispended. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
lit. v. 0 A reprouable badnesse in hiinsclfe. 1748 Richard¬ 
son Clafissa (1811 l.xxvii. r8o Vilely suspicious .. from the 
badness of his own heart. Mod. Forced to retreat by the 
badness of the weather. 

tBado‘t,rt. Obs. rare-', [ad. F. badaud gaping 
fool, idler, f. Pr. baJar to gape.] Silly. 

1653 URy uiiakt Rabelais 1. xvii, So sottish, m> badot. 

Badrans, var. Bauduo>\s, Sc. name for cat. 

Bae, Sc. form of Baa. 

Bae- in OK. and KK. words; see Ba-. 

Baetyl brlil\ rare. [ad. T. but ulus, a. Or. 
^ntruAoy.] A sacred meteoric stone. 

Baff, sb. Sc. [Possibly a. OF. baffe a blow with 
the back of the hand ; but perh. simply imitative 
of the sound.] A blow with anything flat or soft, 
e.g. the palm of the band, a soft ball, etc. 

a 1800 in R. Jamieson's Pop. Ballads II. 382 <Jam.> Hi- 
back they loundert .. baff for baff. 1814 Scott U‘av. Ixxi, 
For fear sonic dare-the-de'il should tak a baff at them. 1854 
H. .Miller Belt. % Schm. (18581 11 A cannon-ball would but 
play baff on you. 

t Baff, p. Obs. [Possibly from TO. and Du. 
baffen with same meaning ; but probably directly 
imitative: cf. y<tff, and dialectal bough, buffi] 

To bark or yelp as a dog; also Iransf of persons. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 20 Bnffyn as howndys, Ban to, buffo. 
Intro. 1570 Levins Manip. /p To l)affc, as a dog, /a/rare. 
X599 Nasiie Lent. Stuffe 37 Therewith outstept the stallied 
foreman .. and baft in his face. Biefe, Biefe, Biefe. 

To say neither buff nor baff: sec Buff. 

1542 UnAL Erasm Apoph. xx |)Vhoj beeyng of him bidden 
good spede, saied to hym again neither buff nc baff. 1549 La¬ 
timer Serin, bef Edw. VI. X96 When he should have com¬ 
forted Christ he was aslepc, hot once buffe nor baffe to him. 
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Baflf-end. (See quot,) 

1851 Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld. & Durh., Baff-end.—\ 
piece of wood, 15 or 18 inches long, 5 or 6 inches broad, and 
from. 1 to 7 inches thick, used for driving behind cribs or 
tubbing, to bring them to their proper position in a pit. 

t Ba'ffing, vbl. sb. 06 s. [f. JUkf v. f -ing *.] 
Barking ; also fig. 

1401 Pol. Poems (1859' 11 . 53 Hot wel I wot thi baffyng .. 
may rtot menuse this seint. c 1440 Prow/. Parv. 20 Baf- 
fynge or bawlynge of howndys. Banlatns , baffatus. 

Baffle (barf’l), v. Forms: 6 baffull, 7 baffol, 
■oul, -ul, -il(l, -el, 6-9 baffle. [Etymology, and 
even immediate source, uncertain. Quoted in 1548 
as Scotch, and in 1570 used by a Scotchman. 
Hence, naturally to be compared with Sc. bauchle, 
found in senses 1-3, from a century earlier, but 
itself of uncertain derivation. On the other hand 
we have F. beffler (Colgr.) Ho deceive, mocke, or 
gull with faire words/ etc. (cf. sense f, and ba- 
Joucr, in Cotgr. baffoiier, 4 to hoodwinke ; to de¬ 
ceive ; to besmeare; also to baffle, abuse, rcuile, 
disgrace, handle basely in tcarmes give reproach¬ 
ful I words of or vnto.’ Of these, befflcr in Rabelais 
1 533-53 is easily referred to OK. befe, beffc mockery, 
beffler to mock, beferie quibbling, deceit, - It. beffla, 
Sp. befa, OSp. and IT. baft, mockery, banter. It, 
beffare, Sp. Infir, IV. bafar, to mock, deride (which 
.M. Paul Meyer would derive from IV. baf! inter¬ 
jection expressing disdain), with which words also 
though less securely) Die/, and others connect 
bafouer. cited first from Montaigne, 1588-92, It is 
possible that two or even three distinct words are 
confused under baffle] 

I. To disgrace. [Cf. Sc. Bauchle, F. baf otter .] 

1 1 . To subject to public disgrace or infamy ; spec. 

to disgrace a perjured knight with infamy. Obs. 

1548 11 *1.1. Ckron. uSoo» 559 He was content that the 
Scottes shoulcle Baffull nym, which is a great reproache 
among the Scottes, and is uved when a man is openly j>er- 
jured. and then they make of him an Image payuted re- 
\erted with hys heles upwarde, with hvs name wondcrynge 
tryenge and blowing out of hym with homes. 1570 in 
Churchyard ( lii/pes <18171 177, 1 will baffull your good 
name, sounde with the trumpet your dishonour, and paint 
your pictor with the heeles vpward, and hcatc it in dc>pight 
of yotirselfe. 1596 Spenser /•". (). vt. vii. 27 He by the heels 
hini hung upon a tree And hafful'd so, that all which passed 
by 1 he picture of his punishment might see. [See also v. 
in. 37.I 1613 Bea< m. Fi- lion. Man's Port. 111. i, Have 

his disgrace talk for Tobacco shops, His picture bafful'd. 
1660 Genii. Call. v. 71 A Maxiinc among the Swordmcn, 
That he that has once been baffled, is ever after an incom- 
IMrtcnt Challenger. 

t 2 .pen. To disgrace, treat with contumely. Obs. 
*S 9 Z Namii Penl/ciM‘ 17 b, Should we .. borrow all out 
of others .. our names should be baffuld on eiterie Booke- 
scllcrs stall. 1609 Bp. Hai.i. Dissnas. Popery 11677 642 
A religion that banoules all temporal! princes, making them 
stand barofoot at their great hishops gate. 1693 Shaiwlll 
Volunteers iv. i, T lii^ confounded beau .. will tell all the 
town what men he hafles. 

13 . To speak to or of in terms of contempt; to 
vilify, * run down.’ Obs. 

1674 M akvkll Kelt. Trans/, n. 791 You run down and 
HatTle that serious business of Regeneration. 

II. To cheat, juggle, bewilder, confound, foil. 
[Cf. F. beffler and baf oner] 

+ 4 . To hoodwink, gull, cheat. Obs. 
i 1590 Orkkne Pr. Paeon v. 83 Hut friends ate men, and 
love can baffle lords. 1609 Akmin Ital. Paylor tiSSoi 178 
Such deedes must hauc a reach of wit To batfill such as he. 
1649 Milton Eikon. 163 The Scots would not be baffl’d 
with the pretence of a Coronation Oath. 1653 - Hirelings 

Wks. 1851) 360 They cry out Sacrilege, that Men will not 
be gull'd and baffl'd .. by giving credit to frivolous Pre¬ 
tences of divine Right. 17*6 De Foe Hist. Devil 11. viii. 
11840) 797 He had not a mind to cheat or baffle the poor 
man. 

t 5 . intr. To juggle, shuffle, quibble. Obs. 

1656 Thaw Exp. Matt . xxv. 11 Trifling and baffling with 
Christ, a 1677 Harrow Wks III. 180<T.) To what purpose 
can it be to juggle and baffle for a time? a 1733 North 
Life Guilford {18081 II. 78 iD.) The vexatious side baffled 
before the master, as long as he could, upon trifles, 

+ b. 7 'o baffle out or away *trans.\ Obs. 

1643 Milton Divorce Introd. Wks. (1851) 17 To have 
eluded and baffl’d out all Faith and chastity from the mar- 
riagebed. 1653 W. Mkwk in Hartlib Kef. Co mono. Pees 
47 Relicks of his goodness, whereof we have baffled away 
the better part. 

f 6. Iratts. To liewikler, confuse, confound. Obs. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarch.. Hen. V. 364 lost the rude Noyse 
of Hells enchant Dull Kars, And Bon fires baffle Eyes. 169a 
R. Lestrangk Jose/hus'Wars t. xx. (1733*605 And does not 
despair of baffling the Truth with a Trick. a 1704T. Brown 
Oxf. Scholars \Vks. 1730 I. 12 Their understandings have 
been so baffled with phrases and distinctions. 

t 7 . To confound, bring to confusion, bring to 
nought. Obs. 

1649 Milton Eikon. xxvii. 511 Whose sole word and will 
shall baffle .. what all the wisdom of a Parlament hath bin 
deliberately framing. 1709 Steele & Add. Taller No. 160 
r 15 To baffle Reproach with Silence. 1812 Crabbe Parting 
Hour 224 A wish so strong, it baffled his repose. 

8. To defeat anyone in his efforts ; to frustrate 
or confound his plans, to foil: a. a person. 

1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics xx i. 338 He is baffled from 
the acquisition of the most great and beautiful thing* 172* 


Wollaston* Kelig. Sat. v. Si Both the beginnings and the 
ends of things., all conspire to baffle us. 1753 Hocakth 
Anal. Beauty v. 74 An old cunning one lias haffled, and 
out-run the dogs. 1883 Krolof. Short Stud. IV. 1. .\. 111 
Baffled hy a problem which he has done his best to solve. 

b. actions, faculties, efforts, plans. 

1692 Bentlev Boyle Led. 15 Whose.Stolidity can baffle all 
Arguments. 1751 Johnson Rambt. No. 177 rE How fatally 
human sagacity was sometimes baffled. 1781 J. SIookk 
Vieso Soc. It. 1 . i. 4 A rapidity which baffles all description. 
1849 Macaclav Hist. Eng. 11 . 164 To baffle curiosity by 
dry and guarded answers. 1868 Freeman Norm. Com/. 
(1876) 11 , vii. 107 The murderer baffled pursuit. 

c. Often said of the wind and weather defeating 
the efforts of a ship to advance. 

1748 Anson Voy. 11. ix. 274 We were baffled for near a 
month .. with tempestuous weather. 1833 Marryat /’. 
Simple (1863) 102 If the wind does not baffle us, we shall 
weather, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea viii. § 378 This cur. 
rent which baffled and beat back this fleet. 

t 8. To baffle out of: to do out of by baffling (in 
various senses); to cheat, juggle, shuffle, confuse, 
cajole, inanu'uvre (one) out of anything. Obs. 

1652 Needham tr. Seldens Mare Cl. 467 So bold as to 
.. endeavour to baffle him out of his Rights. 1673 Lady's 
tall. t. v. $ 20. 38 He., whom the fear of suffering can 
baffle out of anything he thinks juM. and honest. 1695 Pari, 
dissolved by Death P'cess Orange * 54 'I'hey were baffled 
and bantered out of their Design. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
11811» II. xxxv. 758 Parents w ill not be baffled out of their 
children bv impudent gentlemen. 

III. 10 . intr. To struggle ineffectually; to 
move, act, or exert oneself in a futile manner. (In 
north, dial. M utlk. 

1860 Times 27 Feb., The ill-fated ship was seen baffling 
with a gale from the N.W. 1865 Caklylf. Eredk. Gt. 1 V. 
iot l.et the Pandours baffle about. 

Baffle (ba’fl), sb} [f. prec. vb.] 

+ 1 . Disgrace, affront. Obs. 

c 1645 Howell Lett . <1776* it. \iv. You will be free from 
all baffles and affronts. 169a Hi*. Ki.y Answ. Touchstone 
A tij, It sculkt and durst not show its head, till they imagined 
that Baffle was forgot. 

f 2 . A shuffle; quibbling, trifling. Obs. 

1783 Ainsworth Lat. Du 1 . 1 Morelh, A haffle, Ping.e. It is 
all a baffle, Mer e uug.r sunt. 

f 3 . Confusion, discomfiture, check. Obs. 

1628 b.ARLK Microcosm, l.xiv. 138 Other men’s modesty .. 
rescues him many times from a baffle. 1670 .Cotton Esper- 
non it. viii. 373 After this baffle her Army had receiv’d. 
a 1745 Swift JVks .(1841 < 11 . 77 That slight baffle it received 
at its first apj>carance in public. 

4 . The state of one who is baffled or bewildered. 

1843 Foster in Life *y Corr. >1846)11. 458, I remained in 
a kind of baffle between that perfectly preserved image, and 
his actual appearance. 

5 . = Baffle u. Also at (rib. 

1881 Echo 12 Dec. 6/1 There is a fjre-brick ‘baffle’ above, 
on which the hot air is discharged. 1882 Suture XXV, 
220 A kind of baffle plate hung at the back of the grate. 

t Ba ffle, sbf Obs. [/for ,Sc. Bauchle.] ?A 
worn-out horse. 

1639 T. OE Gri:y Corn/l. H or sent. 4 lades and baffles, un- 
u^cfull and unprofitable. 

Baffled (bx-fld), ///. a. [f. Baffle v. + -el>.] 

+ 1 . Disgraced, dishonoured. Obs. 

1671 M11.1 os Sant sou 1237 Go, baffled coward. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth III. 202 Kvery worthy knight would hold you 
a baffled, forsworn caitiff. 

2 . Confounded, discomfited, checked or foiled. 
a 1659 Cleveland Gen .Poems \ 1677) 14 Till baffled Poetry 
hangs down the head. 1693 A/ol. Clergy Scot. 14 This baffled 
and hypocritical Sham. 173a Lediakij Scthos II. x. 440 To 
baffled reason love disdains to yield, i860 l liuccrn Life our 
Lord iii 114 The baffled Tempter departs. 

Bafflement (barf I merit). [f. Baffle v. + 
-31 ENT.] The action of baffling or fact of being 
baffled ; frustration, defeat in aim or endeavour. 

1841 Placknv. Mag. XLIX. 462 The constant bafflement 
all their attempts meet with. 1874 Hlackie Self-Cult. 77 
Associated in his mind with bafflement and defeat. 

Baffler (b*rfbi)» [f. as prcc. +-ekC] He who 
or that which baffles. 

11 . A juggler, trickster ; a trifler. Obs. 

1606 HoLLANn Sue ton. 72 Fortune tellers, iuglers, and 
Bailors, a 1677 Barrow* .Seem. (1687) I. xiv. 198 To deal seri¬ 
ously, were to yield too much respect to such a baffler. 

2 . He who or that which bewilders, confounds, 
defeats effort, or foils purposes. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 42 Kxperience, that great baffler of 
speculation. 170a Baynarp Cold Baths 11. U709) 367 Thai 
Baffler of our Profession, the Gout. 1877 M. Arnold F.m/ed. 
on Etna 1. ii, Bafflers of our own prayers. 

3 . A contrivance used in stoves and furnaces, for 
interrupting the natural course of the heated air, 
and causing it to pass in another direction. 

1861 Ranking Steam Eng. 261 Large boiler (lues are some¬ 
times provided with bafflers; that is, projecting partitions 
which compel the hot gases to take a circuitous course. 

Ba ffling, vbl. sb. [f. Baffle v. + -ing b] 

+ 1 . Treatment with insult or contumely. Obs. 
1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xm. Ixxvii. (1612) 320 The baffling 
of those Gods themselues, in those ribaldious plaits. 16*0 
Dfkkkr DreamC' (i860) 14 That face .. put vp spellings, 
baffulings, bufferings. 

+ 2 . Quibbling ; trifling. Obs. 

>653 S. Fisher Baby Ba/t. To Rdr. z Absolute Absurdi¬ 
ties, Babish Ballings. 

3 . Discomfiture of endeavour, aim, purpose, etc. 

1689 Advant. Pres. Settlement 13 The absolute baffling of 
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that Dispensing Power, i860 PlseV Min. Pro/h. 480 A 
like baffling of hope. 

Ba’ffling, ppL a. [f. as prcc. + -ing~.] 

1 . Bewildering; that defeats skill or endeavour. 
1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morcll), Baffling, Decipiens , 

deludens. 1817 Moore Lalla R. 0824) 220 Baffling spells. 
1875 Whitney Life Lang. ix. 166 His task .. is .. difficult 
and baffling. 

2 . Saul. Of winds: That blow about and make 
straight sailing impracticable ; shifting, variable. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. i860 We had baffling light 
airs, but theu-ind soon settled at .S. 1823 Byron Island it. 

xxi, I saw' her in the doldrums; for the wind Was light and 
baffling. 1854 G. Richardson Unfa. Code v, 798= Have you 
had baffling winds? 

Ba’fflingly, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly * ] In a baf¬ 
fling manner ; confusingly. 

1879 R. Stevenson Trav. Ca'etines 190 Objects .. grew 
indistinct and melted bafflingly into each other. 

Ba fflingness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] Baffling 
quality. 1864 in Webster. 

Baft. Also 6 boffeta, 6-8 bafta, 9 baftah 
[Prob. a. Pers. cJj baft, wrought, woven.] A 
kind of coarse and cheap (generally cotton) fabric, 
originally of oriental manufacture, but now made 
in Great Britain for export, especially to Africa. 

* 59 ® W. Phillips L in sc ho tens Trav. hid. 18 Cotton Lin- 
nen of various sorts .. Buffet as. 1612 Pukciias I'ilgr. 1 .347 
Baftas or white Callicos. 17*2 Loud. Gaz. No. 6079/7 A 
Parcel of. .Belongs, Cuttanee.% chequer’d Bafts, Nillacs, etc. 
1779 Fokkest Voy. .V. Guinea 106 They purchase blue and 
red baftaes from the Chinese. 1845 Si ocqUELEK Handbk. 
Brit. India 118541 195 Some silk manufactories here fBhau- 
gulporel . . produce a coarse stuff, called baftah. 1876 R. 
Bl kton Gorilla L. 1 .155 Blue baft from w hich the stiffening 
has been washed out. 

Baft T>aft), adv. and prep. Forms : 1 beroftan, 
beeftan, -on, -en, 1-3 bsefte, 2 bieften, befte, 
3 bieeften, biaften, (bafftenn), baften, beefte, 
bafte, 4 bafft, 7 be-aft, 3-4,7-9 baft. [OE. ben flan, 
f. be by, at + nftan - Goth, aftana behind. Cf. Aft.] 
A. adv. 

1 . Of place : Behind, in the rear; in later usage 
onlv nautical : Astern, aft, abaft, arch. 

cS8 S K. /Ei frkd Oros. 1. x. § 3 Miccl ftas hercs 3 e mid 
hiere bcofftan w*.*cs. 1*05 Lay. 26927 f>a weoren heo biuoren, 
and Bruttes biaften. a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixxviii. 66 He 
smatc his fans in baft. ri325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 148 J>c bur 
her to hit baft jut braste alle her gere. 1687 Lend. Gaz. No. 
2272 4 Ixmg Hatches from Fore and baft. 1759 Loud Mag. 
XXV 111 .32 The powder room .was be-afu 1837 Markvai 
Dog-1- lend xiii, ‘Arc they all forward ? ’ .. 4 Yes .. not one 
soul baft.’ 

+ 2 . Of time: After. Obs. rare. 

1205 Lay. 31946 Hit ilomp inne frimd.T^cn, feor her bueften. 

f prep. [orig. only the adv. with dative of 
reference.] Behind, to the rear of. Obs. 

a 800 O. E. Chron. an. 755 pscs cyninges Farias him Ik: 
?cftan wverun f Laud, b.x-ftonj .. f>a men \>c he be asftan him 
luffde a:r J Laud , be afton]. c 1000 Ags. Cos/. Matt. xvi. 23 
Gang bafftan me, Satanas ? c 1160 Hatton G. ibid., Gange 
befte me. riaoo Ormin 14688 Tacc \>xt an shep bafftenn 
bin bacc. 1205 Lay. 26957 Richer and Beduer w enden heom 
bafte. c 1250 Gen. <y fix. 1333 Biaften bak he sa^ a s[c]cp. 
c 1400 Beryn 1576 Kuer>* man .. tufore the Shipp & bafft. 

t Bafts, adv. Obs. I11 5 baftys. [f. Baft adv., 
with adverbial genitive -s, -t*j.] Behind. 
e 1400 Cov.Myst. 180 I .etc 110 barae beleve on betc baftys. 

Bag (ba*g), sb. Forms : 3-7 bagge, 6-7 bagg, 
4- bag. [Farly ME. bagge: cf. OX. baggi 'bag, 
pack, bundle* (not elsewhere in Teutonic); also 
OF. bague, Pr. bagua baggage, med.L baga chest, 
sack. The Eng. was possibly from the OX’.; but 
the source of this, as well as of the Romanic words, 
is unknown; the Celtic derivation suggested by 
I)iez is not tenable : Gaelic bag is from Fmglish. 
Of connexion with Teutonic *balgi-z, Goth, balgs^ 
OF. b^lg, bieh, fcrliz, whence Belly, Bellows, and 
the cogu. Celtic bolg, balg, there is no evidence.] 

I. General sense. 

1 . A receptacle made of some flexible material 
closed in on all sides except at the top (where also 
it generally can be closed); a pouch, a small sack. 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 168 Hit is beggares rihte uorte beren bagge 
on bac; & burgeises for to beren purses. Ibid., Trusseaos, 
ft purses, baggen, & packes. 136a Lance. P. PI. A. Prol. 
41 Til hcor Bagges and heore Balies weren jbratfoll I-crom- 
met. c 1440 Prom/. Pari*. 21 Bagge, or poke: Sacculns. 
1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 267 Haue fyue or >yxe 
hagges for your ypocras to renne in, 8: .. basyns to st.inde 
vnder your bagges. 1535 Cover dale i Sam. xvii. 40 And 
put them in the shepardes bagge which he had 1622 R. 
Hawkins Voy. S. VMU847) 80 Any man that putteth himself 
into the enemies port, had need of Argus eyes, and the wind 
in a bagge. 1626 Bacon Syhta § 6 Passing it through a 
woolen bagg. 1653 Walton Angler 138 He would usually 
take three or four worms out of his bag. 1662 Fuller 
Worthies (1811)] 1 . 579(0.) Our Kngllsh by-word to express 
such betwixt whom there is apparent odds of strength, 4 He 
is able to put him up in a Bagge.* 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 
63 The younger people.. with bag and basket., went nutting, 
b. Green bag\ blue bag : a barrister’s brief-bag. 
1712 Arrutiinot John £«//(i75s)29 You will carry'a green 
bag yourself, rather than we shall make an end of our law- 
suit. 1788 in G. Rose Diaries (i860) I. 96 Mr. Pitt had re¬ 
solved .. 4 to take his blue bag, and return to the bar.* 

2 . With various substantives defining its purpose, 
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the two words being hyphened, ns air-, bread-, 
cloak-, game-, mail-, money-, post-, soot-, travel¬ 
ling-. See also Carpet-bag, Nose-bag, Wind-bag. 

1711 A poison Spat. No. 3? 8 The Hill of Mony Hags, 
and the Heaps of Mony. 1711 Steele ibid. No. 132 r i 
His Cloke-bag was fixed in the Seat of the Coach. 17x6 in 
Lond. Gas. No. 5411/4 Pistol-Bags of grey Cloth. 178a A. 
Monro Cow/ar. Anat. 60 The construction and dilatation 
of the air-bag. 18x4 Moore Post Bar 284 The honour and 
delight of first ransacking the Post nag. 1836 Marryat 
Minsk. Easy xii, There's nothing about bread bags in the 
articles of war, sir. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rc7>. III. tv. v. 234 
Our ‘redoubts of cotton-bags* arc taken. 1862 Griffiths 
Artitl. Matt. 220.Three feeds in the corn-bag. 1863 Kincs- 
lev Water-Bab. i. 18 Not if it’s in the bottom of the soot- 
bag. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Cat at. 217 Travelling-bags .. 
steamer bags, tourists* bags, railroad bags, pic-nic Mgs, 
dress-suit hags, hand bags, shopping bags, brief bags. 

II. Specific uses. 

3 . = Money-bag, purse. 

*393 Gower Con/. 11 . 284 Be so the bagge and he Jthe 
avarous] accorden, Him reccheth nought what men re- 
corden Of him. 1S30 PALSGR. 196/2 Bagge, a purse. 1572 
Lament, Laity Scot, in Scot. Poems \6th C. 11801) II. 249 
Gif sunt sect knaw that they haue geir or baggs. 1596 Bp. 
Barlow Three Serm. i. 120 Laying the payment vpon 
their parentes bagges. 1611 Bible John xii. 6 Because he 
was a thief, and had the bag. 1633 Bi*. Hall Hard Texts 
230 A wealthy foole doth in vain hope by all his bagges to 
purchase wisedome. 176$ Tucker Lt. gat. II. 319 The 
covetous man likes to count over his bags. 

+ 4 . poet, in pi. Bagpipes. Obs. Cf. pipes. 

C1275 Mares Body Sr Soul 50 This pipers that this bagges 
blewen. 1790 Scots Songs 11. 36 Then to his bags he tlew 
wi speed, About the drone he twisted. 

5 . A small silken pouch to contain ihe back-hair 
of a wig; cf. Bag-wig. 

1702 Load. Gaz. No. 3864/4 A short man .. wears a Peruke 
ty'd up in a Bag. 1792 T. Jefferson Writ. 118301 IV. 487 
It was understood .. that gentlemen should be dressed in 
bags. 1806 A. Duncan get son s Fun. 13 Two attendants 
.. in full mourning dress, with black gowns, swords, and 
hags. 1865 Carlvlf: b'redk. Gt. II. vi. vii. 213 He cannot.. 
change the graceful French bag into the strict Prussian 
queue in a moment. 

6. A measure of quantity for produce, varying 
according to the nature of the commodity. 

1679 Bedloe Popish Plot 15 Removing some Baggs of 
Hopps. 1751 Chamiiers Cycl. s. v., A bag of almonds .. ts 
about 3 hundred weight. 1845 Morn. Chrott. 22 Nov. 5/2 
Potatoes .. There are three bushels to the bag. 

7 . = Mail-bag, post-bag ; mail. 

1702 Long. Gaz . No. 3814/4 Write byOrmskirk Bag. 1781 
Cowtkr Lett. 23 May, The boy has lost the bag in which 
your letter must have been. 1814 Moore Post Bag 283 
The Bag from which the following Letter* arc selected. 

t 8. Med. A kind of poultice. Obs. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Bag., a kind of fomentation 
.. of proper ingredients, inclosed in a bag. 

9 . Sporting. * Game-bag; hence, the contents of 
a game-bag, the quantity of fish or game however 
large (embracing e.g. elephants and buffaloes) 
killed at one time ; the produce of a hunting, fish¬ 
ing, or shooting expedition. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Bin, Ye most take apartrieh in yowre 
bagge. 1530 Palsgr. 196/2 A fauconner’s bagge, gibissibre. 
1803 Si'EKK Discov. Si/e 36 ‘The bags’ we made counted 
two brindled gnu, four waler-boc, one paIlah-l>0C, and one 
pig. x86s Rusk in Sesame i. 84 The chance of a brace or 
two of game less in your own bag in a day's shooting. 1867 
!'• Francis Angling i. <1880) 29 The artist in roach-fishing 
alone will make a fair bag on an indifferent day. 

Jig- 1881 Sir W. Hakcourt Sp. Glasgow 26 Oct., ia>rd 
Salisbury and Sir S. Northcote .. had a rattling day at New¬ 
castle and Beverley—but 1 ask myself what is their bag ? 

III. Transferred senses; bag-like objects. 

10 . An udder, a dug. 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cat, Feb. 8r Thy Ewes, that wont to 
haue blowen bags. 1642 H. More Pre-exist. Sottl xlvji. (D.} 
Those wicked Hags .. whose writhlcd bags Foul fiends 
oft suck. 1697 Drvdk.n Virg. Eclog. ix. 41 So may thy 
Cows their burden'd Bags distend. 1784 Twamley Dairy. 
i ,l S 97 Cows with good bags. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits 
v. 99 The cow is sacrificed to her bag, the ox to his surloin. 

11 . A sac (in the body of animal) containing 
honey, poison, etc. (Chiefly fig.) 

15*9 Latimer Sertn. (1844^ 20 Yet there may remain a bag 
of rusty malice, ao years old, in thy neighbours bosom. 1590 
Shaks. Muf. g. 111. i. 171 The honic-bags steale from the 
humble Bees, a 1700 Dkydkn (J.) The swelling poison of the 
several sects Shall burst its bag. 1818 Byron Juan 1 . ccxiv, 
Hived in our bosoms like the bag o* the bee. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 11 . 1. iv. 33 While sling and poison-bag were left. 

12 . A baggy place, a fold. 

1572 M ascal end. Cattle{1627) x6o Bagge, is in the weekes 
of the horse mouth. 

13 . pi. The stomach, entrails. (Korth dial, 
ami Sc.') 

14 . Coal-Mitt. A cavity filled with gas or water. 

a 1723 North Life Guilford (1808) I. 286 (L>.) An account 

of a bag of water, which was broke in his greatest col lien*. 
1851 Coal-tr. Terms NortknmbLl. *f Dnrh ., Bag of Gas, 
a cavity found occasionally in fiery seams of coal, containing 
highly condensed gas. 

15 . Naut. 1 Bag of the Hecul-rails, the lowest part 
. . or that part which forms the sweep of the rail.’ 
Smyth Sailor s Word-bk. 1867. 

fig- Clothes that hang loosely about the 
wearer ; ( vulgarly ) trousers. 

i860 Smiles Self-Help vii. 180 He .. only appears stout 
because lie puls himself into those bags -trousers'. 


IV. Fhrases. 

17 . Bag of bones', an emaciated living being. 

The whole bag of tricks : every expedient, every¬ 
thing (in allusion to the fable of ‘the Fox and the 
Cat ). /;/ the bottom of Ihe bag', remaining as a 

last resource or expedient. 

1659 Reynolds in Burton Diary 11828) IV. 447 If this be 
done, which is in the bottom of the bag, and must be done, 
wc shall.. be able to buoy up our reputation. 1838 Dickens 
O. I wist w. 64 I here, get down stairs, little bag o' bones. 
1848 KIngslkV SaiftCs Drag. iv. iii. 204,1 am almost ashamed 
to punish A bag of skin and bones. 

18 . J* To turn to bag and wallet', to become a 
beggar. To gtve (one) the bag to hold: to engage 
any one while taking the opportunity to slip away, 
to leave in the lurch. To give the bag to : to leave 
without warning {obs.) also in mod. dial, to dis¬ 
miss (a servant, etc.) [Cf. To give the Back.] 
Vo let the cat out of the bag: lo disclose the secret. 
To empty the bag . Fr. viderlesac) : to tell the whole 
story, finish the discussion. 

1592 Greene Upst. Courtier in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
236 To giue your masters the bagge. 1599 Hakluyt Toy. 
II. i. 161 The turning to bag; and wallet of the infinite 
number of the poore people linploied in clothing. 1607 
Dekkf.h & Webster Westiv. Hoe iv. ii. Wks. 1873 11 . 340, 

I fear our oarcs haue giuen us the bag. 1647 Speedy Hue 
fir Cne 1 He being sometime an Apprentice on 1 .ondon 
bridge, .gave his Master the hag. 1760 Loud. Mag. 
XXIX. 224 We could have wished that the author .. had 
not let the cat out of the bag. 1793 T. Jefferson Writ. 
11859) IV. 7 She will leave Spain the bag to hold. 1823 
So>rr Pevertl vii, She gave me the bag to hold, and was 
smuggling in a corner with a rich old Puritan. 

19. Bag and baggage : orig. a military phrase 
denoting all the property of an army collectively, 
and of the soldiers individually; hence the phrase, 
originally said to the credit of an army or general, 
to march out (with) bag and baggage (= Fr. vie et 
bagues sauves), i. c. with all belongings saved, 
without surrender of anything; to make an honour¬ 
able retreat. Now used depreciatively lo express 
the absolute character of any one’s departure: to 
clear out completely, 'and a good riddance too!’ 
'The bag and baggage policy : see last two qnots. 
D422 Rvmkr btvdera X. 206/2 d>e salvo conductui Cum 

armaturis .. bonis . .bogei*, baggagiL. 1 1545 Li>. Burners 
bnuss. 11. xxiii. 59 We haue with vs all our bagges and bag¬ 
gages ..that we haue wonne..by arntes. Ibid. I. ceexx. 
497 So all the men of warre within departed with bag and 
baggage. 1544 Chron. (,rey b rtars < 1852) 47 The kynge gave 
them alle there lyfies and pardynd them to goo with bagge 
and bagges. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 922 To go safely 
with hag and baggage, never to return. 1600 Shaks. A. 

L. in. ii. 170 Let vs make an honorable rctrcil, though not 
with hagge and baggage, yet with scrip and scrippagc. 1620 
Middleton Witch 1 i ?7 8 > 35 To kick this fellow .. And send 
him downe stayre.s with his bag and baggage. 1667 Loud. 
Gas. No. 163/2 Upon honorable conditions marching off 
with Bag and Baggage, Drums beating, Color-, flying. 1741 
Richardson Pamela 11 .34 Bag and Baggage, said she, I’m 
glad you're going. 1870 Scurgeon Trias. Dav. Ps. cxix. 
115 Ihe king sent them packing hag and baggage. 1876 
Gladstone Bulgarian Horrors 6r The Turks .. ihc-ir Zap- 
tichs and their .Mudirs. .their Kaimakams and their Pashas, 
one and all, hag and baggage, shall, 1 hope, clear out from 
the province they have desolated and profaned. 1882 Daily 
Aeivs 28 May 5/6 Cites the famous Bulgarian pamphlet, 
precognising the bag-and-baggage policy as evidence that 
Mr. Gladstone will never be a party to restoring Turkish 
authority. 

V. Comb, and Atlrib. 

1 . General relations : a. aitrib., as bag-fox:; b. 
objective, as bag-bearer,-bearing, -maker,-making', 

C. similativc and parasynthetic, as bag-bedded, 
-cheeked, -like, -shaped. 

. IS9 8 Rowlands Betray. Christ 24 Apostle once, increas¬ 
ing Christ's eleuen, Baghearcr, to the charge of purse as- 
sign d. 1853 Ka nk Grinnelt Exp. xxix. <1856) 254 A night 
upoo the ice, tented and bag-bedded. 1839 Carlvle Chart - 
ism viii. 166 A plain, bag-cheeked .. Lancashire Man. 1849 
Todd Cycl. Anat. <5- Phys. 1V. 1020 2 That skinny and bag- , 
like part of its mouth which is under the jaw. 1870 Pall ' 
Mall G. 15 Aug. 12 Flat moors .. on which bagmaking 
becomes sheer business, and you have a tame monotony of 
sport. 1836 'Todd Cycl. Anat. Cf Phys. 11 . 969/1 A dilated 
bag-shaped crop. 

2. Special combinations : Bag-fox, a fox brought 
alive in a bag to be turned out before the hounds; 
t bag-granado, a grenade enclosed in a bag; 
bag-muff, a muff containing a pouch which serves 
as a bag ; bag-net, a bag-shaped net for catching 
fish, insects, etc.; bag-rod, a fishing-rod which 
can be taken to pieces and carried in a case; bag- 
sleeve, a sleeve tight at the wrist and batrirv above: 
bag-wolf (cf. bag-fox). 

* 74 1 Combi. Earn.-Piece 11. i. 296 Sometimes he is reserved 
alive, and hunted another Day, which is called a “Bag-Fox. 
1814 C. Mathews Mem. Jl. 319 They turned out a “bag- 
fox and we had a good run of three miles. 1638 48 G. 
Daniel Eclog. v. 238 'These *Bag-Granadoes flie Still to 
Advantage Garrisons' Revolt. 1884 Girl's Chvn P. 39 Nov. 
*3®/ 3 Jhe useful *bag muff appears in., great varieties. 
1777 Travis in Pennant Zool. IV. 12 Our fishermen use a 
bag-net fixed to an iron hoop. 1848 Hardy in Proc. Bemv. 

* !• VI * 3 2 * A “bag-net, which. .secured the beetles. 
1787 Best Angling xr These “bag-rods .. go up in a small 
compass. 1844 R. Hart Antiq. Norfolk xxii. 69 A sort of 


*hag-*leeve, tight at the wrist. 1862 M. Namer Life Lit. 
Duiulee II. 15: No more ‘bag-wolves to afford such sport. 

Bag (baeg), [f- the sb.] 

1 . intr. To swell out as a bag, to bulge; iVaut. 
to drop away from the direct course, to sag. 

c 1440 Promp. / \irv. 21 Baggyn, or bocyn owte, Tumeo. 
1650 Fuller Pisga/t 11. x. 211 A corner of Ephraim, which 
baggeth into the south. 1657 S. Purcmas Pot. Flying Ins 
142 Sometimes one side of the ear i< good corn, and the other 
ba£s.. and .. will he smutty. 1676 R. Wiseman (j.) The 
skin .. bagged, and had a porringer full of matter in it. 
a 1848 Marryat R. Reefer xx.xvi, lie was bagging to lee¬ 
ward, like a. .barge laden with a h#y-stac;k. 
b. To hang loosely like clothes that are too big. 
1824 \Y. Irving T. Trav. b 265 Coat, which bagged loosely 
about him. 1859 I. Tavi.or Logic in Theol. 205 Dingy em¬ 
broidered trappings, .seen bagging upon the wooden effigies. 

+ 2 . intr. To be pregnant. (Also to be bagged.) 
a 1400 [see Bagged]. 1530 Palsgr. 442/2,1 bagge, as a doe 
dothe that is with faune .. Sc howe yonder doe is bagged. 
1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. 11507' 148 Wei, Venus 
shortly bagged, and ere long was Cupid bread. 1603 Hol¬ 
land Plutarch's Mor. 597 (R.) The females, or docs .. will 
conceive and be bagged. 16x6 [see Bagged]. 

3 . Ira ns. To cause to swell or bulge ; lo cram full. 

1583 Stanyhurst Aencis 11. (Arb.) 51 Thee inischcuus eii- 

1 gyn, Ful hagd with weapons. 1620 Feet. Proc. Durh 
Xeiocasl/c-on- T ., The chest .. was bngd up with monyc, 
a 1656 Mr. 11 all Fall of /'ride Wks. II. 408 1T.1 How doth 
an unwelcomedropsic bagge up (he eyes. 1757 S.meaion in 
1 Phil. Irans. L. 204 Almost all the lights [ — window*] in the 
I church, iho* not broke were bagged outward. 

4 . Irons. To put into a bag or bags. ’To bag up: 
to put up in a bag ; to shut or stote up generally. 

*573 TcviER I/tisb. 1x878' 1 *9 Good Inishandric baggethvp 
gold in his chest. 1577 Hoi .issued England 111. viii. 54 

I hey [saffron chives] are dried and pressed into cakes, and 
j then bagged up. 17x1 Act in Loud. Gaz. No. 4874 1 I he 

precise Day. .011 which. .they shall Bag. .their Hops. 1798 
W . Hit ton A ntobiog. 12, I undressed, bagged up my things 
in decent order, and prepared for rest. 1870 I.owell Study 
Wind. 1 Stopping .. to bag a specimen. 

5 . 'To put game killed into a bag ; also, to kill 
game iwithout reference to the bag). 

1814 \lonth. Mag. XXXVI 1 . 238 To allow the royal 
sportsman to bag more birds than himself. 1844 H \w klk 
Instr. J tig. Sportsmen 148 To bag a dozen head of game 
without missing. 1859 Jewison Brittany ix. 150 My friend 
thus bagged two wolves. 

6. coilotj. To seize, catch, take possession of, steal. 

1818 Moore Fudge Earn. Paris vi. Who can help to bag 

a few, When Sid month wants a death or two. 1824 Byron 
Juan xvi. l.\ii, ‘The constable .. Had bagg'd this poacher 
upon Nature's manor. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 11. iii. 
268 The idea of being led up to the Doctor .. for bagging 
fowls. 1861 Max Mi llkk Chips <11880* II. xxiv. 24$ A stray 
story may thus he bagged in the West-end of London. 

Bag, vf ; also 7 bagge, 9 badge. [Origin not 
ascertained: cl. Hatch.] Tocutcorn, pease, or beans, 
with a bagging or badging hook: sec qnot. 1*65. 

a 1697 Aubrey Wilts, MS. R.Soc. 123 HalHw.'Theycan¬ 
not mowe it with a scythe, but they cun it with such a 
hooke as they doe bagge pease with. 1830 Ed in. Etuycl. 
X IV. 234 They [beans] are bagged like wheat. 1865 Card. 
A- Parmer's f'ade M. 11. 123 T he corn is either mown, ur 
reaped, or bagged. In ‘bagging,’ as it is called, a heavy 
hook is used : a wisp of straw' is cut first and doubled up, or 
a stick is used instead, held in the left hand, and with the 
right the heavy hook is driven against the corn close to 
the ground, and so, by successive strokes, the corn is cut, 
perhaps a foot deep, up against the standing crop; the wisp 
or slick in the left hand serving to guide it to a standing 
place. 1877 E. War burton Poems 23 Sweet to see corn¬ 
fields badged, and wheatsheaf bound. 

II Bagasse (bagars). [a. F. bagasse, ad. Sp. 
bagazo, husks of olives, grapes, etc., after pressing ; 
perh. a variant of bagage ‘lumber, trash’ (Minshcn), 
with augmentative suffix -azo : cf. Baggagk 4.] 
The refuse products in sugar-making, whether from 
the cane or from beet. 

1854 in Urk Diet. Arts. 1881 Hedges Sug, Canes 23 On 
the opposite side of the mill is another apron, for conveying 
the Bagasse. 1882 Con temp. Rev. Sept. 360. 

Baga - sae-bu : rner, a furnace for consuming 
bagasse. 

1883 Century Mag. Jan. 391 The huge, square, red brick 
bagasse-burner, into which the residuum of crushed sugar¬ 
cane passes. 

Bagatelle (bx:gate'l). Forms: 7 bagatell, 
baggatelle, bagatello, 7-8 bagatel, 8-bagatelle, 
[a. 1. bagatelle, ad. It. bagaiella, a dim. form 
which Die* attaches to Parmesan bagala a little 
property, prob. from baga : see Baggagk. With 
bagatello, cf. -aim) stiff. 2. Formerly quite natural¬ 
ized in sense 1, now scarcely so; sense 2 is purely 
Eng. in origin and use.] 

1 . A Irifle, a thing of no value or importance. 
cxd45 Howell Lett. I J. xxi, Your trifles and bagatcls 
are ill bestowed upon me. 1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa i. 4 
Every particular thing..even unto the smallest bagatello's. 
1659 Gauoen Tears Ch. 102 (I).) To please themselves with 
toyes and bagatelloes. ^ 1679 Mrs. Behn Eeigned Court. 
w. i, Ah Baggatclles Seignior, Baggatelles. *1x733 North 
Exam. 11. v. r 100 He makes a nicer Bagatel of it. 1786 T. 
Jefferson Writ. 1859 I. 566 As to the satisfaction for slaves 
carried off, it is a bagatelle. 187a Baker Nile Trib. iv, 53 
The bona fide tax is a bagatelle to the amounts squeezed 
from him by the .. soldiery. 

b. A piece of verse or music in a light style. 

1827 Gent. Mag. XCVIJ.li. 618 The best amatory and 
pastoral bagatelles in our language. 1880 Grove Diet. 
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BAGGING. 


BAGFUL. 

Mtts., Bagatelle, a short piece of pianoforte music in a light 
style. 

+ c. attrib . or as adj. Trifling, trumpery. Obs. 

1637 Bastwick Litany t. 17 All which they haue .. uuer- 
throwne with their baggatellc invention. 

2 . A game played on a table having a semi¬ 
circular end at which arc nine holes. The balls used 
are struck from the opposite end of the board with 
a cue. The name is sometimes applied lo a modi¬ 
fied form of billiards known also as semi-billiards. 

1819 I\ O. Loud. Direct. 143 Thurston, John .. Billiard 
Table and Bagatelle Manufacturer. 1854 Mayhkw Lend. 
Labour 111 . 298 They have cards and bagatelle to keep them, 
b. allrib. as bagatelle-ball, -board, - room . 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xiv, A bagatelle-board on the first 
floor. 1854 Mayhkw Loud. Labour I I. 19 The numbered 
sockets in a bagatelle-board. 1863 11 . Kingsley A. Elliot II. 
xviL 235 Austin went on knocking the hagatelle-balls ahont. 

Bage, bager, obs. iorms of Badge, Badgku. 
Bagful (bargful). [f. Hag sb. + -fui..] As 
much as a bag will contain. 

e 130$ St. Swithin 57 in F.. E. /'. <1862' 45 Mid a baggeful 
ofeiren : a womman f>er com. 1581 J. Bell lladdon's Ausv*. 
Osor. 7 lxive us with a bagge full of love. 1856 Kane A ret. 
Exp. II. vii. 84 Six half-bushel bagftds of frozen water. 

Baggage ^ barged;-;). Korins: 5-rt bagage, 6 
bagguage, baggadge, (badgage ,bagige, 5-bag¬ 
gage. [a. OK. bagage (15th c. in Littre) 1 property 
packed up for carriage ’ ( - l’r. bagalge, Sp. bagage , 
f. banner 'lo tie up, bind, truss up,* or f. the cogn. 
sb. bagnes, i.e. * bundles, packs’ (used, much earlier, 
in the same sense as the collective bagage ), pi. of 
baguc = Pr. bugua. It. and late L. baga ; cf. Bag. 
Sense 4, not in Kr., is found in Sp. bagage ; 6 
and 7 have been referred by various etymologists 
to K. bagasse ( — Pr. bagnassa. Sp. bagasa, It. baga- 
seia), with which they coincide in sense ; but no 
formal connexion has been traced ; they also arise 
naturally enough out of those that precede, and 
seem really to be senses of this word, at most 
influenced in use hv the K. bagasse. The latter is 
itself of uncertain origin. See Littre.] 

Commonly collective in senses 1-4 (formerly occas. 
with //.); in senses 5-7 an ordinary sb. with //. 

1 . The collection of property in packages that 
one lakes along with him 011 a journey ; portable 
property; luggage. (Now rarely used in Great i 
Britain for ordinary 4 luggage’ carried in the hand 
or taken with 011c by public conveyance ; but the I 
regular term in U. S.) 

( 1430 Pol. A 'cl. <y /.. Poems (i866> 18T0 gete hem Bagage, I 
put hem sylffe in prees. c 1450 'Chaucer's' J>rcn:e Wks. 1 Bell) 1 
i0! Wa.s left not one, Horse, male, trusse, 11c baggage. 1530 
Palsgh. 196 ? Baggage, baguaige. 1578 T. N*. tr. Conq. //'. J 
India 23 Indians., to serve and to cary baggage. 1703 
Mavndreu. Journ. Jems. (1732' 11 Arrived with all our 
Baggage on the other side of the River. 1766 Goi.dsm. / 7 <. 
IP. xx, Mrs. Arnold politely offered to send .. for my son's 
Imggage. 1883 1 *. Pe.mrkr in Harpers Mag. Dec. 110,1 
Keep a sharp look out on your baggage. 

2 . spec. The portable equipment of an army ; 

L. impedimenta. 

1489 Canton Faytes of A. 1. xiii. 34 Baggage and fardvl- 
lagcs mtiMt be taken. 1523 l.ix Burner’s Froiss. 1 . xviii. 26 
They of Heynaulte Isent hack] their barneys and baggages 
by water. 1591 Garrard A rt IParrc 13 Borne of the Boycs 
amongest other Baggage. 165a Fuller Pisga/t 11. xi. 232 
Two hundred .. foot being faint stayed with the baggage. 
1701 Land. Gaz. No. 3711/1 Their Artillery and heavy Bag¬ 
gage have passed likewise. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. 
Disp V. 515 The baggage of the British army is always an 
embarrassment. 

b. The baggage-train of an army, and the men 
guarding it. 

1603 Knoli.es Hist. Tnrkes, Turning the head of their 
baggages toward the fort. 1611 Btui.E Judith vii. aTwelue 
thousand horsemen, beside the baggage, and other men that 
were afoot. 

c. Bag and baggage : see Bag 19. 

+ 3 . fig. Encumbrances, burdensome matters. Obs. 
1607' Bacon Riches , Ess. (Arb.) 230, I cannot call Riches 
better, then the Baggage of Vertue. 1757 Smollett Re- 
prisal 1. viii. (1777) 160, I .. never burden my brain with un¬ 
necessary baggage. 

f 4 . Rubbish, refuse, dirt. Obs. 

1549 Ciialoner Erastn. Morin * /Cue. A iv, Nettles, 't histles 
.. or suche lyke baggage grow. 1576 Gascoigne Steele 
Glas (Arb.) 79 When brewers put no bagage in their beere. 
1587 Golding De Mor nay xviii. (1617) 318 Dust, Coales, 
Ashes and such other baggage. 1645 Ward Sc rut. be/. Ho. 
Commons 31 It runs out in weeds and baggage. 1661 
Hickkaingili. Jamaica 88 A mere Glut, Like loathed Bag¬ 
gage to the nauseous Gut. 
t b. Purulent or corrupt matter, pits. Obs. 

1576 Newton Lemuie*s Complex. 118 |D.) Naughty bag¬ 
gage and hurtfull phlegme. 1610 Barrovgh Physick v. vi. 
(1639) 278 The abscession being already come to suppura¬ 
tion .. if the matter or any other baggage therein contained, 
be not discussed, etc. 
t C. A trifle, a trashy article. Obs. 

*579 Tomson Calvin's Strut. Tim. 205/2 May decke her 
selfe simply .. neither haue these little trifling bngages. 
t d. fig. Spoken or written trash, rubbish, 'rot.’ 
1538 Bale Thre Lawes 1716 And shall thys baggage put 
by the word of God? 1545 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 83 A 
lioke .. wherin he .. setles outc much rifraflfe, pelfery* 


trumpery, baggage, and beggerie ware. 1579 Fllkf. lies- 
kins's Pari. 240 To read such beastly baggage, 
t 6- fig- Hrcgs, offseouring, riff-raff. Obs. 

1603 H. Cross k, Pert it es Cornu no, (187811x7 7 ’he very scum, 
rascal litie, and baggage of the people, 
ff. Contemptuously applied after the Reforma¬ 
tion to the rites and accessories of Roman Catholic 
worship. Obs. 

1549 Olde Erastn. Par. Eph. Prol. C iiij, This Popyshe 
baggage of dumme ceremonies. 1566 Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846, I. 191 Pilgremage, pardonis, and othcris sic 
baggage. 1566 Liucotnsh. Cn. Earn. 88 Vestments, Copes, 
albes, Tunacles and all other such baggages were defaced. 
1579 Tomson Calvin s Serm. Tim. 85/1 'lliey come with 
their deuotions, as to hcare a masse, to do their bagage. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 111 . 1368/1 With their hal¬ 
lowed baggages from Rome to poison the senses, 
t 5 . A worthless or vile lei low. Obs. 

1594 Carkiv Duarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 209 They might 
soundly sleepe on his eyes, although hy nature he were a | 
haggage. 1601 I Lolland Pliny I. m Catamites and shame¬ 
ful! baggages that king Alexander the Great left there. 

6. A worthless good-for-nothing woman ; a wo* 1 
man of disreputable or immoral life, a strumpet. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr . 1 nduct. 1. 3 Y’arc a baggnge, the 
Slie> are no Rogues. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <v Contnr.v. 

81 1 C very common soldier carrying with him hi%she-l>aggage. 
1611 Cotgr .,Ragasse, a Baggage,Queane. 1693 W. Kobkrt- 
son Phraseol. Gen. 197 A baggage, orSouldier’sPunk,.SV^r- 
tum Cast reuse. 1712 Stkh.k Sped. No. 450, *5 That Wife 
dying, 1 took another, but both proved to be idle Baggages. 
1850 Mas. Stowe Crtcle Toms C. xii, He only swore the gal 
was a baggage, and that he was devilish unlucky. 1851 
Thackeray Eng. Hum. ii.(1858'68 She was a disreputable, 
daring, laughing,painted French baggage, that Comic Muse. 

7 . Used familiarly or playfully of any young 
woman, especially in conjunction with arlfinl, 
cunning, sly, perl, saucy, silly, etc. (Cf. roench, 
minx, hussy, gipsy, rogue, etc.) 

1672 Davknant Wits (1673) 182 The Baggages About you 
are able to earn their own living. 1687 Congreve Old 
Patch, i.iii, 1 believe the Baggage loves me. 1715 Addison 
Drummer 11. i, Here comes Ahigal. 1 must teaze the hag- 
gage. 1766 Goi.dsm. Pie. IP. xxviii,Tell them they are two 
arrant little baggages. 1822 W. Iaving Braceb. Hall in. 24 
She has an orphan niece, a pretty, soft-hearted baggage. 

t B. adj. (from attrib. use of the sb. in sense 4 ; 
cf. trumperyObs. 

+ 1. Rubbishy, refuse. Obs. 

1548 Ud.au. Erastn. Par. X. T. Pref. 10The trasheand hag- 
guage stuf .. this man bath sifted out. 1640 J. Dyke 
Worthy Contmun. 203 Thistles, nettles, and such like bag¬ 
gage tradi. 

t 2 . Trashy, worthless, beggarly, trumpery, de¬ 
spicable; cf. A 4. Obs. 

1553 Ralndk Q. Curtins Bbvj, In respect wherof the 
spoilcs of the Pcrcians were hut vile, and bagage. 1580 
North Plutarch 0676)458 Hyccara, a baggage Village of 
the barbarous People 1586 f. IIoorer Girald. Irel. in 
Holittsh. 11 . 157/1 So addicted to poperie and that baggage 
religion. 1605 A. Wovu^t Ausiv. Pop. Articles 121 God .. 
is crush 1 vp togeathcr into the compassc [of ] a baggage wafer 
cake. *11625 Boys li ‘-<.<.116301 183 We may not .. hreake 
God's net, because there are some baggage fish. 

t 3 . Of persons: Morally worthless, good-for- 
nothing, vile, 'scurvy.* Obs. 

1580 North P In tart h 11676 1003 This haggage fellow 

Burros. 159* Wyhi.ky Armorio 147 His had gage mind to 
craft was whole disposd. 1626 Shirley Maid's Rev. iv. ii, 
‘That baggage Ambitious girl, Berintbia. 1668 Roli.k 
Abridgm. 56 Si home dil a. .u» Town-CIark. .Thou art a., 
bribing Knave, a baggage Knave, a dissembling Knave.. 
Actiongist. 1*1670 Backet/I/ y*. /lV///iitfMii. i23(D.)|He] 
bad nothing to do with that haggage woman. 

t 4 . Purulent, nasty, corrupt. Obs. 

1576 Newton Letmties Complex. <1633) 177 Affected with 
this baggage phlegme and distilling humour. 1597 Gkaakd 
//< v-(W (16331 665 lit] draweth fort he much haggage flegme. 

C. Comb, and Attrib. 

1 . Obvious combinations, chiefly attrib., from the 
sb. in senses 1 and 2 , as baggage-animal, -cart, 
-clcphanl, - horse, -man, -necessaries , -train, -wagon. 
Also baggage-bound adj. 

1852 Grotk Greece it. Ixix. IX. 44 Many haggagc-aniinals 
perished of hunger. 1749 Fielding Tout Janes vii. xi. (1840) 
95 The portmanteau .. being put up into the baggage-cart. 
1824 Lain. Rev. X LI. 35, I amused myself with looking at 
a baggage-elephant. 1640 j Kirkcudhr. IPar-Comttr. Min. 
Pk. 11855) *43 The Comtnittie ordaines that Roger Oliver, 
haggage man of Ironegray, be answerable for the baggage 
horss thairof. 1820 Scott Monast. xxxv, The pedlar was.. 
accommodated with the use of a baggage horse. 1701 
Boswell Johnson 118311 III. 13 Intrusted to a fellow to be 
delivered to our baggage-man. 1863 King lake Crimea 11 . 
245 'The baggage-train accompanying our farces. 1689 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 2423/4 A Train of Artillery and a good number of 
Baggage-Wagons. 1867 Record Supp. 7 Aug., The saddled 
donkeys, camels baggage-bound. 

2 . Special comb. : Baggage-check, a ticket for 
luggage on American railways ; baggage-man or 
-master, one who has charge of the baggage of an 
army, or of the luggage on American railways; 
baggage - room, a luggage-oflice ; baggage - 
smasher, American nickname for a railway-porter. 

18 .. Smith Sup. Court Rep. I. 522 A passenger having 
lost her baggage check. 1815 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 
X. 349 An assistant Baggage Master to each division. 
1883 Agnes Crane in Let's, lio. 282/1 The baggage-masters 
leapt from their wide doors. 1883 Longman's Mag. July 
285 The wretched little booking-office, and the baggage- 
room. 1880 AVw Virginians 1 .37 Called ‘ haggage.smashers.’ 


1883 Pall Mall G. 14 June, The Saratoga trunks are hurled 
recklessly by the * baggage-smashers’ on to the deck. 

Baggaged (bargtkl f 5 d), ppl. a. nonce-uul. [f. 
as though from a vb. to baggage.] Packed up. 

1821 Byaon in Moore Life (1866) 528 They were all sealed 
and baggaged so as to have made it a month's work to get 
at them again. 

t Ba ggagelv, a. Obs. [f. Baggagk + -ly L] 
Rubbishy, worthless. 

i573Tlssea Hush. 11878) 35 No storing of pasture with 
haggedglie tit. 1583 Golding Cafoin on Dent. xeix. 613 
The thinges .. are baggagely trifles. 

Baggager (barged^!), [f. Baggage + -ehL] 
One who carries or has charge of baggage. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World us. (1736)93 'The Victuallers and 
liaggagers |of the Army]. 1859 w. G kegoay Egypt Tunis 
II. 214 Leaving the tents and baggagers to follow. 

t Ba ggagery. Obs. rarc~ x . [f. Baggage (cf. 
the sb. (sense 4) and the adj.) + -RY: cf. savagery .] 
Worthless rabble ; the offscourings of society. 

1589 Xashe Mart. Months Minde 26 Men of the best 
sorte mn vnfit match for these of the basest baggagerie). 

Baggammon, obs. form of Backgammon. 
Baggard, obs. form of Boggart. 
t Bagge, v. Obs. rare. [Origin not ascertained : 
ef. Baggingly. Kroin the ambiguous value of 
Mli. gg, we do not know whether to pronounce 
badge or bag.] To look askew, or obliquely ; to 
leer, ogle, or glance aside ; cf. Asquint 2 c. 

1360 Chaucer Pk. Dttchesse 623 The traytercsse false and 
ful of gyle.. That haggeth foule and lukeih fayre. <1380 
Wycuf Serin. Sel. Wks. 1869, I. 191 Men )mt.. reulen hem 
bi he firste reule, )>at J?ei baggen not herfro. 

Bagge, obs. form of Bag and Badge. 

Bagged (beegd), ///. a. [f. Bag v.+ -kd.] 

11. Big with young ; pregnant. Obs. 
a 1400 SirPerc. 717 The mere was bagged with foie. 1520 
WmrriNTON Pulg. 11527) 6 b, An hare bagged f gravida] 
maye not awaye. 1616 Suafl. & >1 aakh. County. Farm 697 
The female being bagd. 

2. Enclosed in, or as in, a bag; encysted. 

*57 a J- Jones Jiathes Pucks tone 15 a, Matter, cluddered, 
lompcd or bagged, in any principal! member. 1655 Gua¬ 
na i.l ( hr. in Arm. iv. § 2 ti66y) 425/1 The venom that is 
bagg'd in his heart. 1854 Mrs. Gasrkll Xorth -y .Y. xv, 
Right under the haggcd-np chandelier. 

3. Hanging in bags, hanging slack so as to drop 
in a curve. 

i6t8 Holyday Juvenal (1673) 188 Bagg'd checks, with 
wrinkles deep and wide. 1858 CarLYI.k Eredk. Gt. I. 111. 
v. 171 Cheeks somewhat bagged and wrinkly. 1867 F. 
Faancis Angling ii. (1880) 69 Without leaving any bagged 
ur .slack line. 

4. Provided with bags. 

1861 Sai.a Tn*. round Clock 182 Here they come, bagged 
and bundled, and gesticulating and jabbering. 

5. Having bags or udders. 

1884 A 'endal Merc. 26 Sept. 4/7 Their once famous .. and 
well-bagged cows. 

Ba'gger. [f. Bag v. + -krL] One who encloses 
in bags ; spec, a miser {obs.). 

1740 Collect. Sir T. Scot 32 in Peck Cromwell, He spent, 
and lookt for no reward, He cnld not play the bagger, 
t Baggie (bx'gi). Sc. [f. Bag sb. + -ie = Y 4 .] 
A Scotch diminutive of Bag ; the stomach. 

1787 Beans To Auld Mare Maggie, A guid New.year I 
wish thee Maggie ! Hae, there’s a ripp to thy auld baggie. 

t Ba ggier. Obs. Sc. [a. F. baguicr , f. baguc 
ring.] A jewel-case. 

1578 Inventories 265 (Jam.) A baggier contening xiii ringis. 

Baggily (bargili), adv. [f. Baggy a. + -ly^.] 
In a loose or baggy way. 

1862 Gronow Remitt. I. 113 Black coaLs .. baggily made. 

Bagginess (bargines). [f. as prec. + -NK8S.] 
The state of being baggy, loose, or inflated. 

i860 Masson in Macm. Mag. May 3 What bagginess of 
phraseology round what slender shanks of meaning. 1882 
Xat. Papt/st XVIII. 6 A bagginess about the trousers. 

Bagging hargiq), vbl. sb J [f. Bag v. ] + -jngL] 
The action of the verb bag in different senses, 
fa. Becoming pregnant. Obs. 161 j in Cotgr. 

b. Bulging; hanging in slack folds. 

1698 Tyson in Phil. Trans. XX. 130 The pouching or 
bagging out at lx>th Kxtreams. 1879 Kutley Stud. Rocks 
lit. 13 Partial flexure or bagging down of strata. 

c. Tacking in bags or sacks. 

1711 Act 9 Anne in Loud. Gaz. No. 4874/2 Notice as to such 
Hops.. twenty four Hours before every Days bagging of 
the same. 1737 Miller Card. Diet. s. v. Lupnlus, The 
common Method of Bagging l Hops] is as follows. 

Ba’gging, vbl. sb Also badging. [f. Bag v.- 
d -iso T] A particular mode of reaping pease, 
beans, and sometimes wheat: see the quotations. 

1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 256 The Work-man taking a hook in 
each hand, cuts them with that in his right hand, and rolls 
them up .. with that in his left, which they call bagging of 
Peas. 1830 Edin. Encyel. XIV. 234 Reaped . .with a large 
toothless hook, in the manner called bagging. 1842 Baanok 
Diet. Arttf Sc., Pugging, reaping corn or pulse with a hook 
. .separating the straw or haulm from the root hy chopping 
instead of by a drawing cut. 185* H. Stephens Bk. 0/'Farm 
4494 Reaping with the sickle is executed in England in a 
manner technically named bagging. 

Comb, bagging-hook, badging hook: the broad 
hook or sickle thus used; also called bagging-bill. 

Ba’gging, sb - 1 dial, porig. a vbl. sb. ex¬ 
pressing the act of carrying food in a bag, or transf. 
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BAIGNOIRE 


from a horse’s feed carried in a bag.] Used in ihe 
northern counties of England for food eaten between 
regular meals ; now, esp. in Lancashire, an after¬ 
noon meal, * afternoon tea ’ in a substantial form. 

*7So J. Collier in Lunc.GtossA E. D. S.i, Iloo’ll naw cuin 
ngen till baggin' time. 1850 Ba.ueoki>j 7 W., In the afternoon, 
oatcake and cheese or butler, or oatcake and buttermilk, 
sufficed for bagging. 1851 in Cumber hi. Gloss. 1863 E. 
Wacom Lane. Songs 29 Th’ baggin' were ready, an* o’ 
lookin’ sweet. 1879 in Temple-Bar Mag. Jan. 4 ‘ I Jagg in * 
is not only lunch, but any accidental meal coming between 
two regular ones, 
b. Comb., as bagging-time. 

183s Ure Philos. Mann/. 387 Thirst must be quenched 
with tea at bagging-time. 1884 Pall Mall G. 11 Sept. 4/2. 

Bagging (Uvgirj), sb/ 1 [f. Bag sbA + “I NtJ j ; 
cf. sacking, towelling, wrappering/\ Coarse woven 
fabric out of which bags are made. 

173a Acc. Workhouses 124 The spinning and weaving of 
hop bagging. 1834 Ht. Martinrau Demerara vi.78 Making 
the bagging and packages for our coffee at home. 1873 
Echo 19 May 4/3 Paper made from old jute bagging, 
b. alt rib. or cu/j.; and in comb.,OA bagging-factory. 
173a Acc. Workhouses *65 The wool is sorted two ways, 
viz. into fine and baggin. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. 
ii. 10 Hired out by his master to work in a bagging-factory. 

Ba gging, ppi. a. [f. Bag v . 1 + -ing -.] Bulg¬ 
ing out, hanging in loose hag-like folds. 

1598 F1.0Rio, Sdcchi, a kind of socke .. or bagging shooe 
v»cd in old time. 1697 Dryokn Virg. Eclog. it. 53 They 
drein two bagging Udders every day. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 434 Jews with their bagging pantaloons. 

t Ba ggingly, adv. Obs. [f. hogging, pr. pplc. 
of Baggk v .: the original Fr. so rendered in the 
quol. is cn lorgnoyant Meering, ogling, with a side 
glancj *: whence the explanation here given of 
this word and the vb.] With a side glance, with 
a leer or ogle. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 292 Envie .. 1 ladde a wondirful lokyng ; 
For she ne lokide but awrie, Or overthart, alle baggyngly. 

Baggit (bargil). [? f. baggit, Sc. form of Bagged 
( sense 1): cf- Holland Pliny (1634) I. 303, of 
conies.] A salmon that has just spawned. 

1848 W. & R. Chambers Information I. 687 Adult fish 
having spawned .. are then termed kelts; the male fish is 
sometimes also called a kipper, and the female a shedder or 
baggit. 1863 H. C. Pennell Angler-nat. 267 Kippers, and 
• • bagghs names by which they are frequently mentioned 
jn Acts of Parliament. 1875 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports 1. v. 
iv. §9 Baggits generally descend the stream, .when hooked. 
Baggonet, obs. or vulgar form of Bayonet. 
Baggy (bargi), a. [f. Bag sb. + -y.] 

1 . Buffed or bulging out, hanging in loose folds. 
1831 Carlyle Life II. ix. 219 With wrinkly, even baggy, 
face. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. /fritls. (1872) 1 . 22 Red, 
baggy trousers. x868 Lessons Mid. Age 123 A baggy cotton 
umbrella. 

2 .fig. Of language: Inflated, verbose. 

1866 Pall Mall G. 15 Dec., The Professors diction was 
verbose, and—if we may use a homely figure—baggy. 

3 . Bagzy-miunow, or simply baggie (in South of 
Scotland): the minnow. 

1808 Jamieson, Baggie, sometimes bag-mention. 18*7 J. 
Wilson Noel. Atnbr. Wks. 1855 II. 388 Some had a’ the 
appearance o’ bein’ baggy menons. 

Baghous, obs. form of Bakehouse. 
Bagige-kite, obs. form of Baggage-kite. 
Baglap; see Bali.up. 

+ Bagle. Obs. Forms: 4 bagelle, baghel, 6 
bagle. [a. OX. bagaii, ad. L. baeulum , -us, staff, 
rod.] The staff or crosier of a bishop. 

1330 R. Brcnne Chroti. 282 A hard wcle telle, J>at bagelle 
& belle be filchid & fled. I in Pol. Songs {1839) 307 The 
baghel and the belled * 54 * Recorue Gr. Artes (1575) 314 
Crooking in the little fynger, like the head of n bishops 
bagle. 1557 Phaer sEneid. vn. T j, And held in hand his 
hagle rod {Note —A bagle staf whom prelats that time did 
use •. 

Bagman (bae*gm£n). Also bagsman. [f. 

Bag sb. + Man.] 

1 . One who carries a bag. 

1531 Bursars Bk. Durh. (1844*98 Wlllelmus Potter, bag- 
man la waged officer of the convent], per annum xiu. 

2 . spec. A commercial traveller, whose business 
it is to show samples and solicit orders on behalf of 
manufacturers, etc. {Somewhat depreciatory .) 

1765 Golosm. Ess. i, The bag-man .. was telling n better 
story. 1808 J. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Peep R. Acad. Wks. 
1812 V. 360 The Bag-men as they travel by. 1815 T. 
Peacock Headl. I tall 2 In later days when commercial 
bagsmen began to scour the country. 1865 Daily Tel. 13 
Dec. 5/4 A traveller—I mean a bagman, not a tourist— 
arriving with his samples at a provincial town. 

3 . In sporting slang: A bag-fox. 

1875 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports t. 11. iv. § 5 If. .wild cubs 
cannot be found, a bagman or two must be obtained. 

Bagnard, obs. corrupt form of Bagnio. 
HBagne (ban*’). [mod.F. adaptation of It. 
bagno or Sp. bailo in this special sense, in which 
K. bain is not used.] = Bagnio 2. 

1863 Kinglakk Crimea 1 . xiv. 314 They may be in the .. 
bag 1 ics of Rochefort. 1866 Stamford Merc. 24 Aug., The 
Kmperor .. granted free pardons .. to .. prisoners .. in the 
bagues, houses of correction, or penal establishments. 

Bagnio (barny^). Forms : 6 banio, 7 bagno, 
bagneo, bannia, -ier,-iard, bagnard, 7-9 bagnio, 
[a. It. bagno L. balneum bath. Cf. Balneo.] 


+ 1. A bath, a bathing-house ; csp. one with hot 
baths, vapour-baths, and appliances for sweating, 
cupping, and other operations. (Xo longer applied 
to any such place in Britain, the nearest approach 
to which is the modern litrkish Path \ but applied 
as an alien word to the baths of Italian or Turkish 
cities.) 

1615 G. Sandvs Travels 12 Upon the Castle Hill there 
is a Bannia .. containing seueral roomes one hotcr than 
another. 1624 Massinger Renegado 1. ii, At the public 
bagnios or the mosques. 1653 Greaves Seraglio 7 Dining 
rooms, Bagno's [marginal note. Bailies or hot-houses', it 
must be pronounced Banios]. 1682 Loud. Gas. No. 1686/4 
The Royal Bagnio is now in very good Order. 1683 
Tryon ii 'ay to Health 324 Their Chambers are in the 
next degree to Bagneo’s or Hot-Houses. 1695 Congreve 
Love for Love 1. xiv, I have a Beau in a Bagnio, Cupping 
for a Complexion, and Sweating for a Shape. 1719 Dk Foe 
I CV«jwu 858) 601 Just as they heat the bagnios in England. 
1774 Golusm. Nat. Hist. ' 18621 I. vi. 480 The beavers 
make twu apertures .. one is a passage to their bagnio. 1820 
1 Maik Tyro's Diet . 376 Sudatorium, a bagnio or hot house, 

[ to sweat in. 

2. An oriental prison, a place of detention for 
slaves, a penal establishment. 

(So in It. and Sp., anil Y.bagne. The origin of this use 
of the word is doubtful: see conjectures in Chambers Cy< l. 
1751 and Littre.) 

1599 Hakluvt / 'oy. II. j. 186 The king sent .. to the 
Banio: (this Banio is the prison wheras all the capliues lay 
at night*. C1645 Howell Lett. (1650) 1 . 42 A slave in the 
bannier at Algicr. 16601 Bleys Diary 8 Feb., Stories of 
Algiers and the .. slaves there .. How they are all, at night, 
called into their master's Bagnard. 1687 Rvca vrl/ist. Turks 
11 . App. 5 A prison and Banniard of Slaves. 1728 Morgan 
Algiers 11, iv. 268 He sent him to his Bagnio, among the 
rest of his Slaves. 1847 Disraeli Tattered vi. v, To be sent 
to the bagnio or the galleys. 

3. A brothel, a house of prostitution. (Cf. similar 
application of Stew.) 

1624 Massinger Pail. Lore 11. ii, To be sold to a brothel Or 
a common bagnio. 1747 Hoadi.ey Susp. Hnsb. it. iv. 17561 
27 Carry her to a Bagmo, and there you may lodge with her. 
1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. v. (1858' 243 How the prodigal 
drinks and sports at the bagnio. 186a Wrigiit Dow. Maun. 
491 They were soon used to such an extent for illicit in¬ 
trigues, that the name of a hothouse ur bagnio became 
equivalent to that of a hrothel. 

t 4. - Bath in Chemistry. Also attrib. 

1696 E. Smith in Phil. Trans. XIX. 229 Two hundred 
Drains Calcined at a Bagnio Eire. 

Bagno lians, sb. pi. Eccl. Hist. Also ini., 
form || Bagnolenses. [f. Pagno/es in Languedoc, 
where they originated.] A sect of heretics in the 
8 th century, who rejected the Old and part of the 
Xew Testament, and held generally the doctrines 
of the Manichcans. 

1727 51 in Chambers Cycl. 1847 in Craig; and mod. Diels. 
Bagonet, obs. or vulgar form of Bayonet. 
Bagpipe (bargpaipi sb. Forms : 4-7 bagge- 
pipe, 5-6 -pype, bagpype, 7 bagg-pipe, 6 - 
bag-pipe, bagpipe, [f. Bag sb. 1 + Pipe.] 

1. A musical instrument of great antiquity and 
wide diffusion, consisting of an air-tight wind-bag 
and one or more rccd-pipcs into which the air is 
pressed by the performer. 

Formerly a favourite rural English musical instrument; 
now chiefly used in the Scottish Highlands and in Ireland. 
The modern Highland bagpipe consists of a greased leathern 
bag, covered with flannel, inflated by blowing into a valvcd 
mouth-tube, and having three drones or bass pipe.s, and a 
chanter for the tenor or treble. 

C1386 Chaucer Prol. 565 A baggepipe wcl coudc he blowe 
and soune. 1483 Cath. Angl. 17 Bagpype, pauduca. 1530 
Falsgk. 196/2 Bagge pype, corttemuse. 1557 TotteTl’s 
Mi sc. (Arb.l 197 And bagpipe, solace of the rural) bride. 
*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 3 Or is thy Bagpype broke, 
that soundes so sweete? 1596 Siiaks. i Hen. Iv, 1. ii. 86 As 
Melancholly as . .a Ixiucrs Lute..or the Drone of a Lin¬ 
colnshire Bagpipe. ^1625 MS. Bodl. No. 30. 16 b, If they 
hcare the baggepipe then the beares are coming. 1638 
, Heywoou Witches Lane. hi. i. Wks. 1874 IV. 217 No Witch- 
craft can take hold of a Lancashire Bag-pipe. 1678 Otway 
Friendship in F. 30 A Scotch Song ! 1 hate it worse then a 
Scotch Bagpipe. 1864 Engel Mas. Anc. Nat. 78 The bag¬ 
pipe is also very universal throughout Asia, 
b. Now often used in plural, esp. in Scotland. 
a 1613 Overuury A Wife (1638) 175 Don Quixotes Water¬ 
mills are still Scotch Bagpipes to him. 1683 Tryon Way to 
Health 654 Bag-Pipes are under the dominion of Venus & 
Mars..This sort of Musick is sometimes used in Wars. 
*763 $ Churchill Proph. Famine Poems I. no With 
mikle art, could on the ba£ pipes play. 1876 Grant Burgh 
Sch. Scot. it. 380 Discoursing laments upon the Bagpipes. 

+ 2. A retort shaped like a bagpipe. Obs. 

1558 Wakoe Alexis' Seer. (15681 14 b, Put it into a croke 
necked viole of glassc which distillars call a Bagpipe. 

3. Applied to the organ of sound of an insect. 

1833 Brewster Nat. Magic ix. 233 The Cicada: or locusts 

t in North America appear .. to be furnished with a bagpipe 
♦ on which they play a variety of notes. 

4. fig. a. An inflated and senseless talker, a wind¬ 
bag. b. A long-winded monotonous speaker. 

1603 H. Ckosse Vcrtues Cotnnnv. (1878* 103 The Seruing- 
mnn, the Image of sloath, the bagge-ptpe of vanitie, like a 
| windie Instrument, soundeth nothing nut prophanenesse. 
1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. v. (1872) 169 Such parlia¬ 
mentary bagpipes I myself have heard play tunes. 1884 
1 Chr. II ortd 19 June463/4 Two fresh sermons a week .. from 
I the one poor droning theological bagpipe. 


5. Comb., as bagpipeless, without bagpipes; 
bagpipe-like, like a bagpipe, 
x6i8 D. Bklciiikr Hans Iteercpot E iv, Or Bagge-pype- 
like, not speake before thou art full. 18x2 W. Tens ant 
A aster Fair iv. Ixvi, The poor pipers bagpipeless they saw. 

Ba'gpipe, v. Naut. [i. the sb., in reference to 
the shape assumed by the sail.] (Sec quot.) 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marina 1789*. v.,To bagpipe the niizen 
is in lay it aback, by bringing the sheet to the inizen-slirouds. 

Bagpiper (ba/'gp^i paj). [f. prec. + -kh*.] One 
who plays on a bagpipe*; commonly called a piper. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan\ 21 Baggepyperc, panduearins. c 1570 
Thvnnk Pride 4* Lewi. (1841 53 Where nought else but a 
bagge piper is to see. 1596 Shak.s. Menh. I'. 1. i. 53 Laugh 
like Bar rats at a bag-piper. x8ooWom*sw. Michael 52 Like 
the noise Of bagpipers on distant Highland hills. 

Ba gpi pin^, vb/. sb. [as from a vl>. to bag¬ 
pipe -f -INC L] The action of playing on a bagpipe. 

1594 M or lev Madrigatls 1. Iv iij b, Who comes heere: 
with bagpiping and drumming. 1882 Masson in .Mactn. 
Mag. X LV. 238 That fortnight of feasting*, processioning*, 
hu//aiiig\, anil hagpipings. 

i Ba gpu dding. Obs. [f. Bag sbd + Pi/dding.] 

1. A pudding boiled in a hag. 

1598 in Flokio. 1600 IIEwvooi) 1 Edw. IV, Wks. 1874 I 
47 Thou shall be welcome to beef and bacon, and perhaps 
a hag-pudding. 1641 W.Cartw right Ordinary n. i, A solemn 
son of Bag pudding and Pottage. 1817 Scon Rob Roy vi, To 
make room for the beef and the bagpuddings. 
t 2. fig. ? Clown. Obs. (Cf. jack pudding/) 

1608 Day Hum. out of Br. it. i. <1881> 25 Farewell, sweet 
heart.—God a mercy, bagpndding. 

Bag -reef (harg^/f). Xattf. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor s Word-bit.. Bag-reef, a fourth or lower 
reef of fore-and aft sails, often lived in the royal navy. Bag- 
reef of topsails , first reef of five in American na\y ; a vhort 
reef, usually taken in to prevent a large sail frum bagging 
w hen on a wind. 

t Bague. Obs. [a. F. bague , in med.L. baga, ol 
uncertain origin.] A ring, a brooch. 

1475 Caxtun Jason 106 Medea toke alle the most rithevi 
Jewel* and bagues port at if. 

Baguette bagel . [a. 1 \ baguette (a small 

rod or wand ; in Arch, (as in Kng.) ad. It. bacchctta 
little rod, dim. of bacchio L. baeulum staff.] 
A small moulding of semicircular section, of the 
astragal species. 

1727 51 Chambers Cycl., Baguette, in architecture, a little 
round moulding less than an astragal .. According to M. lu 
Ulcrc, when the baguette is enriched with ornaments, it 
changes its name, and is called chaplet. 1842 Guilt Em yet. 
Archil, in. i. 684 I he astragal is also known by the name' 
of bead and baguette. 

Bag-wig fba"g|Wi*g). (Also as two words.) A 
wig fashionable in the 18th century, the back-hair 
of which was enclosed in an ornamental bag. 

1717 Mrs. Centmvrk Bold Stroke in. i, Now must Rag 
Wig and Bus'ness conic in Play; A Thirty-Thousand* Pound 
Girl leads the Way. 1766 Anstey Bath Guide x. 60 Bag- 
wig, and lac’d Ruffles, and black Solitaire. 1850 W. Irving 
Gcldsm. xxv. 252 Walking the Strand in grand array with 
bag-wig and sword. 

Hence Bag-wigged, a., wearing a bag-wig. 

*775 Suer 1 han St. Pair. Day ti. iv. 1883* 236 Pig-tailed 
lawyers and bag-wigged attorneys. 

t Bag-wood. Obs. [Apparently f. Bag v.- + 
Wood.] Small branches of trees, twigs, etc. such 
as could lie lopped off with a bagging hook or 
bill, used for fuel. 

*5*5 in Bodmin Registers (1827 38* 103 To have their 
burden wood to bear and carry away upon their backs, of 
lot, crop, hook, and bag wood, [See .V. <y Q. Ser. t. 11 . 204. J 
Bab. (ba), ini. [Lrob. after mod.F. bah ! in same 
sense.] A 11 exclamation expressive of contempt. 

[1600 Dkkker Gentle Craft Wks. I. 40 Away she flung.. 
nor said bih nor ball.) 1817 Byron Beppo xxxii, Dreading 
the deep damnation of his 4 bahJ’ 1848 Kingsley Saint's 
'/‘rag. lu. iii, Bah ! priest! What can this M arpurg-madness 
do for me? 

2. Used as a vb. [Cf. to pooh-pooh, etc.] 

1838 Dickens OldC.Shop <C. D. ed.) 33 Mr. Richard .. iv 
Bah ! ‘d for his pains. 

I Babar, barr(e (bahau). [Arab.^l^j bahdr.] 
A measure of weight used in parts of India and 
China, varying in value in different places from ill, 
to 625 lbs. 1753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 

|| Babtut. Obs. [a. F. bahuttc .] A dress for 
masquerading, a domino. 

1784 Miss Berry Jrnt. Corr. I. 76 Pul on our bahuls 
and went .. to .. the Florentine 'Hieatre. 

t Baiardour. Obs. [AF. = 0F. baiardeur, a 
mason’s labourer, who helps to carry the baiard, 
mod.F. bayart, baiart, or large hand-barrow with 
six handles on which building stones are carried. 
Krroncously connected in the Dictionaries with L. 
bdjuldtor, and explained from Phillips ( 1706 ) on¬ 
ward, as ‘ a carrier or bearer of any weight or 
burden.’ Perhaps never used in Eng.: cf. Bayabo 2 .] 
P. Blesensis Con tin. Hist. Crvyland 120 Duos inci sores 
.. el duos bajardours servituros ad cariagiuni petrae. 

Baid, north, f. Bode sb.; pa. t. of Bide v . 

Baie, Bales, obs. ff. Bay sb. and a ., Baize. 
Baight, baign(e, obs. forms of Bait, Bain. 

|| Baignoire (be nwar, -w pi). [F.; lit. 4 a 

vessel for bathing in/ f. baigner to bathe; also as 
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BAIKALITE, 

in Eng.] A box at the theatre on the same level as 
the stalls. 

1873 Browning Red Cott. Night-C. 984 Should one display 
One's robe a trifle o’er the baignoire-edge. 1883 Harper s 
Mag'. Nov. 884/1 The twelve baignoirs .. are left at the dis- 
posal of the manager. 

Baik, obs. f. Bake ; var. Beck v. Obs. 
Baikalite (b^ kalain. Min. [f. Baikal, lake 
in Siberia+ -ITE.] A dark dingy green variety of 
Sahute. (Dana.) 

1794 Kirwan Min. 1 . 509. 1843 Humble Pict.Geol. 

Baivkerinite. Min, A viscid substance with 
balsamic odour and taste like that of wood-tar. 
(Dana.) 

Bai'kerite. Min. A wax-like mixture found 
near Lake Baikal consisting chielly of ozocerite 
and baikcrinitc. (Dana.) 

Bai'kie. Sr. A piece of curved wood used in 
fastening cows to the stake; in some places (ac¬ 
cording to Jamieson', the stake itself. 

1598 I). Ferguson .SV. Prov. (1785) 8 (Jam.) Better hand 
loo*c, nor l>ouud to an ill bakie. 1851 H. Stephens Bk. of 
Par in 1131 Cows are hound to a stake in the stall .. One 
method of binding is with the baikic .. flat to the neck of 
the cow. 

Bail (b/‘I), sb . 1 Also 5 bayll, baill, 5-7 bayle, 

6 7 bayl, bale, baile. [In senses 1 and 2, a. OK. 
At//‘power, custody, jurisdiction,’ and ‘delivery/n. 
of action f. baillier, in its senses of ‘ take charge of, 
guard, control/ and ‘ hand over, deliver ’ (see 
Bail r*. 1 ). The remaining senses are peculiarly 
English, and their development not quite certain. 
But from the Latin phrase traderc in ballium alicui, 
found 1259, aiK ^ the AK. lesser en bail (1331), it 
seems that bail was originally related la sense 1, 
and meant the 'custody or charge’ (i.e. of the 
surety); cf. also the equivalent mainprise, manu- 
c apt to. But it must soon have been associated in 
meaning with sense 2, and the AK. baillcr to 
deliver (chattels.;, since already in 16th c. it was 
explained as ‘ the delivery or handing over of the 
accused to his surety/ whence transferred to the 
security in consideration of which he was so de¬ 
livered, and finally to the surety himself who be¬ 
came or gave security for his reappearance in court 
when called for judgment. There is nothing ap¬ 
proaching these seizes in Kr., while, on the other 
hand, the Kr. sense ‘lease’ is not in English. 

Fr. bait, the 11. of action, nm.st be carefully distinguished 
from bail * governor, ruler, tutor, guardian' ( = Pr. baile, Sp. 
bayle, Pg. bailio , It. baile, hallo L. bajtdus\ never adopted 
in English tthough sometimes erroneously stated to be the 
direct source of sense 6 c Bail — btijulus was the primary 
word ; thence the vb. battler =bitjulare\ thence again the 
ti. of action bail formed in French, and adopted in English, j 
(The word is discussed by Cork 4 th Inst. 178.1l 
+ 1 . Charge, custody, jurisdiction, power. Obs. 
n X400 Co? 1 . Myst. 1184*1His body is tindyr your bayle. 
1470 Harding Citron, xxviii, In battaill greate hir tooke and 
putte in baill. 1489 Caxtun Faytes of A. t. .\v. 39 So grete 
a thyng as is the bayll and charge uf the noblesse. 1596 
Spenser F.Q. vil. vu 49 Faunas, now within their baile. 

+ 2 . V handing over, delivery, giving. Obs. [perh. 
not in Eng.; but cf. 4.] 

(,119a Britton n. ix. § 3 Cum acun bail de seysinc dcit estre 
fet. (When any livery of seisin is to be madc.)l 
f 3 . The charge or friendly custody of a person 
who otherwise might be kept in prison, upon 
security given that he shall be forthcoming at a 
time and place assigned. Obs. (But the phrase 
admitted to bail\ formerly tel to bail , originated in 
this sense, though subsequently otherwise analysed.) 

[1359 Provisions of Barons (Stubbs Set. Chart. 3961 C>uod 
hii quibus traditur in ballium cum habeant coram justitiis. 
1331 Act 5 Edw. Ill, viii, Et out este par les ditz Mare- 
scaux lessezen baiL it ran si. Pulton : And by the Marshallcs 
of the Kinjp; Bench have been let to baile.)] 1581 Lambandk 
Eiren. 111. it. (1602)333 That no Justice, nor Justices of peace, 
should let to bayle any person contrary to the said statute. 
1649 Skldkn Laws of Eng. 1. xxxvi. (1739) 53 Admitted to 
Bail if the offences were bailable. 1809 Tomlins Law Diet. 
s. v., To admit any to bail who ought not by law to be ad¬ 
mitted is punishable by fine. 

+ 4 . Temporary delivery or release from imprison¬ 
ment, on finding sureties or security to appear for 
trial ; also, release, in a more general sense. Obs. 

1466 Mann. <$• llousch. Exp. 169 Robard Henengham be- 
cam sewerte to my mastyr for the bayle of on Willyatn 
Valenden of Manytre that was in the cast ell of Colchcstre. 
1509 Barclay Ship of Bootes r (1570) 4 There shall be no 
bayle nor treating of mainprise. 154a Act 34 <$■ 35 Hen. 
VIII , xxvii. § 50 The Prenotaric to haue .. for the bayle of 
euery person of felony, tweluc pens. 1598 Rowlands Betray. 
Christ 16 More dead then Lazarus in his stincking graue, 
When he deaths vaul till fift dales baile indured. 164a 
Dec tar. Lords <$■ Comm. 22 Dec. 6 To some common Goale, 
there to remaine without Bayle or Mainprize. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. 294 The nature of bail is .. a delivery, or 
bailment, of a person to his sureties, upon their giving (to¬ 
gether with himself) sufficient security for his appearance. 

5 . Security given for the release of a prisoner 
from imprisonment, pending his trial. 

Ii33t Act $ Edw. Ill, viii, El ne les soeffrenl nulle part 
aler walkerants ne par bail ne santz bail.] 1495 Act 1 1 Hen. 
VU, vii, They Jshall] .. be put to sufficient baill. 1580 


Stow Chron. lien. VIII an. *540 (R.) Giuing liberty to 
..his prisoners to go under baill. 1605 Vkkstegan Dec. 
Intell. x, (1628) 328 Putting in bayl to be freed or protected 
for the time from prison. 1607 Hcvwoon Worn. Kilde Wks. 
1874 11 . 130, 1 am not free, 1 go but under baile. 1671 F. 
Philipps Keg. Necess. 288 They ought not to be released 
until they., give Bayl to appear, and answer the action. 
1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 146 He had his liberty upon 
bayle of 40000/. 1713 Swift CadenusV. Wks. 1755 III. 

11. 30 That both parties Shou'd .. appear, and save their bail. 
174a Middleton Cicero I. in. 193 A miserable, needy crew, 
who had .. forfeited their bails. 186a Trollope Or ley F. 
xiii. 98 His client.. was prepared with bail to any amount. 

b. Jig. Security, surety, guarantee. 

a »593 H. Smith SertnA 1637) 350 Death would take no baile, 
we are all tenants at will and we must leave.. at a day’s, at 
an houres warning. i6»6 Bernard Isle of Man (16271 81 
None being sufficient to lay in bayle to answer God for the 
sin. 1645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1738 1.251 Doubtless this 
man hath bait enough to be no Adulterer. 

C. To give leg bail (jocular): to be beholden to 
one’s own legs for escape, to run away. 

1775 Adair Atner. Ind. 277, I had concluded to use.no 
chivalry, but give them leg-bail instead of it, by .. making 
for a deep swamp. 1841 M arryat Poacher xxii. Given them 
leg bail, 1*11 swear. 

(J. The person or persons who procure the release 
of a prisoner from the custody of the officer arrest¬ 
ing him, or from prison, by Incoming surety for 
his appearance in court for trial. 

The bail now becomes answerable with his money, but 
formerly he might have to give his own person as security, 
whence the phrase to be or become bail, i.e. security, as 
opposed to give or put in bail of sense 5. 

*593 Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI. v. i. 111 Sirrah, call in my sonne 
to be my bale. 120 The sonnes of Yorke shall be their 
Fathers baile. 1644 Milton A reap. (Arb.) 56 His bayl and 
surety. 1649 Skldln Laws of Eng. i. xxxvi. 1739* 53 If the 
party bailed made default .. his Kail suffered as Principal. 
1676 D'Urff.v Mad. Fickle v. iii. (1677 65 Well, leave ’em 
with me, I’ll be Bail for their appearance to nionow. 1869 
J. M artinkau Ess. 11 .112 (He] must stand bail for himself in 
the court of truth. 

fig. 1820 Byron Juan v. xeix, I won't be bail for any¬ 
thing beyond. 1850 Thackeray Pendennis xxx. (1884) 292 
Ye'll spend it like a man of spirit- I'll go bail for that. 

f In consequence of the transition of meaning in senses 
3-6, many phrases are current which are not easily analysed. 
‘Tu say that the magistrate bails the prisoner 'sec Bail r. 1 
2) is now somewhat old-fashioned. Generally, the magistrate 
accepts bail, admits to bail, alhnvs bail, or (occasionally) 
holds to bail, or takes bail. 1 have also seen grants bail. 
Theregu!arphraseoftheSlatute-l>ook is, 1 think, “themagis- 
trate may admit him to bail." In 45 Geo. Ill, 0.92, the 
magistrate also takes bail, the prisoner gives bail. Bail is 
also offered by the prisoner, and may be refused by the 
magistrate; on the day appointed his bail surrender, render, 
bring in, or produce him in court, or the accused surrenders 
to his bait. In the latter phrase, there is a notion of hi> de¬ 
livering himself up in discharge of the recognizances into 
1 which he himself, as well as his sureties, lues entered, for his 
appearance. This idea also colours the later use of hold to 
bail, admit to bail.' (F. W. Maitland.) 

7 . Comb. Bail-bond, the bond or security entered 
into by a bail; bail-piece : see quot.V 

1709 Ait 7 Anne in Loud. Gaz. No. 4538/1 All Bail Bonds 
given by the said Ambassador, .are utterly Null and Void. 
1815 Scott Guy M. Iii, Where shall we find one to draw the 
bail-bond? X768 Blacks!onk Comm. 111 . 291 Which recog- 
I nizance is transmitted to the court in a slip of parchment 
[ inti tied a bail piece. 

Bail, sb .' 1 Forms : 5 beyl, bayl, 5-7 bayle, 7 
baile, 7- bail, (8 9 erron. bale). [ME. beyl, prob. 
a. ON. beygia, Da. bdile, Sw. bilgel, bygel, bending, 
ring, hoop, guard of a sword-handle, etc.; cf. also 
ON. bey la hump, swelling (Vigf.) ; all from ON. 
bcygja — OE. began, bygan, to bend, bow. There 
may even have been an OE. *begel, bygel ; cf. LG. 
bogel in same sense.] 

1 . A hoop or ring ; a half-hoop for supporting the 
cover of a wagon or cradle, the tilt of a boat, etc. 

1447 Bokknham Seynfys 120 My right hand arayid .. Wyth 
a precyous beyl of gold hath he, 1494 ( )rd. A’. Househ. 127 
Twoe cradlebands of crimsonne velvett and a bayle .. for 
the same. 1529 Privy Purse Exp. Hen. /*///11827) 11 Tu 
the same watermen lor fowre bayles for the saied barge. 
1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 216 Two small round 
Hoops or Arches .. like unto the two end-Hoops or Bails of 
a Carriers Waggon, or a Tilt-boat. 1728 fed. 4) De Fok, etc. 
TourGt. Brit. 1 . 143 (D.) An act of Parliament passed in 
r736-7 .. prohibits close Decks and Bails nailed down in the 
Wherries. 1884 W. Sussex Gaz. 25 Sept., A capital large 
rick cloth, with bail. 

2 . The hoop-handle of a kettle or similar vessel. 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 23 A litell chafour with a beyl and 

a lyd. 1607 Topsf.ll Serpents 767 About the same vessel 
lealdron or kettle] .. binde this .. to the handle or bayl 
thereof. 1741 Payne Phil. Trans. XLI. 823 A Handle or 
Bale .. by which it may be hung or held up. 1865 E. 
Burr ITT Walk 460 The old-fashioned bails of our brass- 
kettles. 1866 Howells Vend. Life 36 A small pot of 
glazed earthenware having an earthen bale. 

Bail, bayle (b^l), sbA Forms: 3-6 baile, 4 
bailie, 4-6 bail, bayle, 0 bayl, bayll, 9 bayle 
(sense 2), bail, bale (sense 4). [ME., a. OF. bail 

and baile, bailie in same sense, of doubtful origin ; 
perh. verbal sbs. f. baillier to enclose, shut (1321 
in Godef.), unless indeed they are the source of that 
word : see Bail v. ;i Cf. also next, and Bailey. 

It is phonetically possible that bail, bailie, represent L 
* baculum, pi. bacula, sticks, in the sense of* stakes, palisade/ 
but historical evidence of such a development of sense is 
J wanting.] 


BAIL. 

1. pi. Outer line of fortification, formed of stakes; 
palisades, barriers. 

1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1 . xxxviiL 52 The heynows con- 
quered by force the bayllcs. Ibid, xlvii. 66 A lytell skir- 
uiyssh before the bayles. Ibid, (yj They rode in good order, 
and came to the bayls. 1795 Southfv Joan of Arc viii. 156 
O'er the bayle, The bayle now levell’d by victorious France, 
The assailants pass’d. 

2. The wall of the outer court of a feudal castle ; 
extended lo each of the successive walls which 
separate the courts. Hence, sometimes used for 
the courts themselves. See Bailey. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10023 baile midelmast o thre, Bitakens 
wel hir chastile .. Nam o bail it hat for-]>i For it hir heild 
al.s in baili. c 1320 Cast. Lone 687 Se]>}>c bco]> J> rc Bayles 
wih-alle So feir i-diht w* strong walle. f 1450 Merlin vii. 
113 That thei wolde ley siege environ the haile. 1570 87 
HouNSHEn Scot. Chron. (1806) 11 . 368 The lord Fleming .. 
fled out by the postern gate, at the neither baile. 1813 Hogg 
Queen's Wake 253 Both bayle and keep rang with the din. 

t 3. pi. The bulwarks of a boat. Obs. 

1577 Hoi .inshed Chron. III. 921/2 His barge .. with 
yeomen standing vpon the bails. 1558 1603 Nichols Progr. 

Elis. 11 . 285 One of the watermen, .being the second man 
next unto the bales of the said barge. 

4. A bar or pole to separate horses standing in 
an open stahle ; a noinging bail is hung at one end 
from the manger, and at the other from the ceiling. 

1844 Kcgnl. If Ord. Army 351 When the horse is deposited 
in the hojd .. it is the duly of the ship’s carpenter to fix the 
hails which are to secure him. 1851 Ord. Kcgnl. R. 
Engineers xix. 96 Battery Stables . . 70 Bail Stalls . . 9 ft. 
by 5] It. 1859 * Stonehenge’ Rural Shorts 583 With bales 
horses can be stowed much more thickly than with travises. 
1877 — Horse, xiii. 205 A Gangway. Bail is .. a strong piece 
of oak which is dropped into a mortice in the stall-post at 
one end, and into another made in the wall opposite. 

5. (In Australia): A framework for securing the 
head of a cow while she is milked. 

1885 E. A. Petherick in letter: The cows are taken to the 
bails, which may be in the open air, in a shed, or in stalls as 
in a stable. 

Bail, sbf [Godefroy says ‘In the arrondisse- 
ment of Vervains and of Avcsnes, bail is the name 
of a horizontal piece of wood fixed upon two 
slakes.* This is exactly the cricket bail 01 the last 
century: the origin of the Fr. is uncertain ; perh. 
identical with the preceding word ; scarcely an in¬ 
dependent repr. of L. bacu/umi] 

f 1. A cross bar. Obs. 

1575 Turbervilk Booke of Ealconrie 358 Set them uppou 
some pearche or bayle of wood that they maye by that 
meanes the better kcepe their feathers unbroken, and eschue 
the dragging of their traines upon the ground. 

2. In Cricket, name of each of the two pieces of 
wood laid across the tops of the three stumps 
which form Ihe wicket. 

(The bails are at present made 4 inches long, turned and 
shaped on the lathe; but originally the wicket consisted of 
a single bail, two feet long, laid across two stumps. 

1770 J. Love Cricket 19 The Bail, and mangled Stumps 
bestrew the Field. 1799 in Hoyle's Games (1803) 301 The 
striker is out if the bail is bowled off. 1813.V ports of 'Child¬ 
hood Cricket 22 The Wicket consists of two pieces of wood 
fixed upright, and kept together by another piece, which is 
laid across the top and is called a Bail. 1833 Strutt Sports 
<y Past. iHone) 106 Of late years the wicket consists of three 
stumps and two bails. 1861 Whyte-Melville Tilb. Kogo 
167 My bails fly upwards; and.. I am disagreeably conscious 
of being ‘ bowled out.’ 

t Bail, sbP Haul. Obs. Forms: 5 beyle, 7 
baile, S bail. [In earlier form baile, a. F. bailie 
(in nautical language) a bucket, a pail, prob. 
late L. bacula, dim. of baca, bacca, Back sbf] A 
bucket or shallow tub used on board ship, esp. for 
emptying out water ; any small vessel used to bail 
the waler out of a boat. 

.466 Mann. <5- Househ. Exp. 211 My master paid to Perse 
berebrewer for vj beyles for the spynasyijV. 177a 84 Cook 
Voy. (1790) I. 157 The gentlemen likewise saw the bail of a 
canoe . made of a human skull. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word • 
bk., Bayle, an old term for bucket. 

Bail (bed), v . 1 Forms: 5-7 bayl(e, 6 bale, 
baal, 6-7 baile, 6- bail. [a. OF. baillier, bailin ', 
baillcr ( *- Pr. bailar) L. bajuldre ‘ to bear a bur¬ 
den, to cany/ afterwards 1 to carry on, manage, 
rule/ and ‘ to be guardian or tutor/ whence baillier 
ranged in OF. from ‘bear, carry, handle, treat, 
manage, conduet, govern, control, rule, take charge 
of, guard/ to ‘take hold of, receive, take, take 
away/ and ‘ hand over, deliver, give.’ From the 
last of these arose the Anglo-French legal sense of 
1 deliver/ narrowed down in use lo ‘ deliver on trust 
on certain conditions/ Sense 2 is probahly imme¬ 
diately from Bail sb . 1 3, 4, as if short for ‘let to 
bail, admit to bail/ but clearly influenced by AF. 
baillcr in sense 1, so as to make ‘deliver’ or ‘libe¬ 
rate’ at length the leading idea, lienee extended 
from the act of the magistrate to that of the surely, 
and used in various transferred senses.] 

I. Immediately from F. baillier. 

1. ‘ To deliver (goods) in trust, upon a contract 
expressed or implied that the trust shall be faith- 
fully executed on the part of the bailee.’ Blackstone. 
[See Bailment, Bailor, Bailee.] 
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\c 1320 1 'ear-bk. Ed?o.ll ,270 A tort luy dcticnt vtij cscritz, 
les qticux il luy bailla a rehailler n sa volonnte.] 1768 
Blackstone Comm. 11 . 452 If doth be delivered, or tin our 
legal dialect t bailed, to a lay lor to make a suit of cloaths. 

II. Immediately from Hail j/\* 

2. To admit to bail, to liberate on bail; to re¬ 
lease (a person) from immediate arrest or imprison¬ 
ment, on security being given by one or more sureties 
that the person so released shall be duly presented 
for trial. Said of the magistrate, arch. 

1548 Hall Citron, Hen. VIII an. 14 <R.) Al the other, if 
they would be baylcd, to fynde sureties for their trueth and 
allegeaunce. 1555 Act 2-3 Mary x. § 1 < 1632*, Such Justices 
.. as haue authority to haile any prisoner brought before 
them.. 1641 Tenues de l<i Ley 35 b, Upon the Ronds of these 
Sureties.. he is bailed, that is to say, set at liberty, nntill 
the day appointed for his appearance. 1715 Burnet (hen 
Time in (K.) Jeffries was bolder, so he hailed him. 1771 
Junius Lett. Ixv. 328 You have bailed a man .. whom the 
lord mayor of London had refused to bail. 1827 Hallam 
Const, Hist. (1876) II. viii. 3 Charles .. told them he was 
content the prisoners should be bailed. 

+ b. fig. and gen. To liberate from imprisonment. 
1581 Studley Seneca's Here. (Et.rus 216 b, Hath hell no 
l>ower to hold thy sprite.. Or else hath Pluto baalde thee 
out? 1592 Greene Canny Catch, it. 31 Sirra see if your pick- 
locks will serue the tiime to bale you hence. 1600 8. 
Nicholson Acolastus (1876)27 It’s hard to bayle imprisoned 
thoughts againe. 

3. To procure ihe liberation of (any one) from 
rison or arrest, by becoming bail or security for 
im. (To hail out implies that he is already in 

prison.) Also fig. 

1587 Fleming Contn.Holiusked III. 353'1 A woman., 
whome the same Bruistar had bailed out of Bridewell. 
1588 Shark. Tit. A. 11. iii. 209 Thou shall not haile them, 
see thou follow me. 1642 F i.*ller HolySf Prof. St. t. iv. 11 
1 he dearest Husband cannot bail his wife when death awaits 
her. 1791 Roswell Johnson (18311 I. 233, 1 shall have my 
old friend to bail out of the round-house, a 1832 Mackintosh 
Revel, of 1688 \Yks. 1846 II. 281 Twenty-eight peers were 
prepared to bail them, if bail should he required. 1859 
M ks. Gaskkll Round the Sofa 58 ,1 offer to bail the fellow out, 
and to be responsible for his appearance at the sessions. 

4. fig. To be security or pledge for; to secure, 
guarantee, protect. 

1587 Myrr. Mag., Madan xii. 4 Grace and prudence bayles 
our carefull bandcs. 1620 Sanderson Scrm. 1 . 166 t his 
stranger, this Lot., hath hayled you hitherto, and given 
you protection, a 1659 Osborn Q. KHz. *1673' 464 IaTi the 
Proverb As sure as Check bayl me from the least suspicion 
of hyperboly. 

Bail, v.~ ? Ohs. [f. Hail .r/>. 2 ] To hoop, gird. 
1548 [see Railed///, a. ]. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 59 

Close soldered, and hatlde about with yrun. 

Bail, vl* Also 6 bale. [App. ad. OF. hat liter 
to enclose, shut, of doubtful source : immediately 
related to hail, bailie , Hail she', though it is not 
yet certain which is derived from the other ; if the 
vb. be the source, it may be perh. only another 
sense of hat liter , to have charge of, control, guard, 
etc.: see Hail vA] 

1. To confine, rare. 

c i6ooShaks. Sonnets No. 133 Prison ray heart in thy stccle 
hosoines warde, Rut then my friends heart let my pooie 
heart hale, Who ere keepes me, let my heart be his garde. 
1852 Sir W. Hamilton Disc. 303 The infinite spirit does 
not hail itself under proportion and number. 

2. 7b hail tip (in Australia): a. To secure the 
head of a cow in a ‘ bail ’ while she is milked; 
b. (said of bushrangers) To 'stick up’ and disarm 
travellers in order to rob them without resistance; 
also, ittir. To surrender without resistance, disarm 
oneself by throwing up the arms. [The identity 
of this with a. is disputed.] 

1880 Melbourne Argus 22 July 1/7 We were bailed up by 
an armed man on horseback. — in Leisure Ho. {1885) 197 
‘ Rail up! Throw up your arms, l’rn Ned Kelly !' JW.lfrom 
L. A. Petherick) ‘Have you bailed up the cows? 1 ‘Yes, 
they're bailed up/ 

Bail, v A Also 5-7 baile, bayle, ( 7-9 bale), 
[f. Hail r/>.5] Now often less correctly Hale. q.v. 
To lade or throw water out of a boat, etc., with 
buckets (formerly called bails), pails, basins, or 
other vessels, a. To bail ihe water (out). 

1613 Pi’RciiAS Pilgr. i.\. xiv. 911 They hailed and pum|K-d 
two thousand inns and yet were ten foot deepe. 1622 R. 
Hawkins Coy. S.Sea 226 In clearing and bayling the water. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 174 Buckets..to baile out the 
water. 1829 Marryat K Mi hint ay xi, One (man] to bail 
the water out. 

b. To bail the boat (out). 

1840 R. Dana Ref. Mast xviii. 50 Py the help of a small 
bucket and our hats we bailed her out. 1841 Gatlin K. 
Antcr. 2 nd. (1844) 11 .xlviii. in Ladles to hail them out. 
e. alsol. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 174 Railing and pumping 
three daies and three nights without intermission. 1682 Sir 
J. Berry in Land. Gaz. No. 1720/7 Still working with the 
Pmnps and Railing, hut to no purpose. 

t BaiTable, a.l Ohs. ill 5-6 bftleable. [a. 
OF. hail fable f. hailler in sense of * deliver.’] Cap¬ 
able of being delivered, deliverable. 

150a Arnold Chron. (1811) 121 If thes ourc presentis Icttrcs 
pa lends .. be not baleable. 

Bailable (b^lab’l), a. 2 ; also 6-7 baileable, 
bayl(e-. [f. Hail vO and sh. 1 + - able.] 

1. Of persons ; Entitled to be released on bail. 
Vol, 1. 


1554 Act 1-2 Maryx iii. § 3 Any person or persons .. being 
bayleable by the law. 1626 Bernard Isle of Man 116271 76 
To send him to Gaole, if he be not baileable. 1796 Morse 
Antcr. Gcog. 1 . 561 All persons shall be bailahle, unless for 
capital offences. 

2 . Of an offence or process : Admitting of bail. 

1649 Sei.den La 70s of Rug. 1. xxxvi. (1739 1 53 lie was .. 
admitted to Rail if the offences were bailable. 1817 Jas. 
Mill Hrit. India 11 . v. vi. 572 A capias was granted, with a 
bailable clause. 1859 l.n. J. Campbell in Kllis Law Rep. 
11. 114 Directed only against bailable process. 

Bailage (bci-lotl/). Also 9 balliage, bailiage. 
[f. 1 S.IILP. 1 , or AF. baillier to deliver: peril, lhere 
was an Al 1 ’. * bailli age or med.L. *balliaginm in 
this sense.] A duly upon delivery of goods. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Water Hoi tinge or Railage, 
is an antiem duty received by the city of London, for all 
goods and merchandises brought into or carried oui of the 
port. 1800 Colquholn Comm. Tit.ones xi. 332 Of Balliage, 
or Delivery of Goods. 1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 
129 Railage, doty paid on goods to the City of London. 

*. See also Baili.iage. 

t Bai l-dock, bale-dock. Ohs. [?f. BailjvM 
barrier: see Dock.] Al the Old Hailey, London, 
(formerly) 'a small room taken from one of the 
corners of the court, and left open at the top; in 
which, during the trials, are put some of the male¬ 
factors.’ Scots Mag. 1753 XV. 421. 

1624 Heywoou Gnn’u'k.iU. 159 The sessions is dissolved, 
the bench and hale-docke elected. 1662 Kllwood Autobiog. 
(17671148 Away 1 was taken and thrust into the Rail-dock 
to my other Friends who had been called before me. 1670 
Pi-nn Truth Rescued 8, I whs commanded to the Bale- 
Dock for Turbulency and 1 m pertinency. 1716 Loud. Gas. 
No. 5399/3 James Goodman, .made his 1 ‘scapc..by leaping 
ovcriheSpikesofthe Rail-Dock and the Rails al the Scssions- 
1 louse in the Old-Raily. 1823 Lamb Klin 11860) 72, 1 re* 
ineniber Penn before his accusers, and Fox in the bail-dock. 

t Baile, bayle, nil. Ohs. [Herb. imperative 
of Fr. hailler in sense ‘Deliver (blows) !’ Hut ef. 
hailler sa foi , in Littre.] A call to combatants lo 
engage. 

a 1529 Skelton Agst. Garncsche 31 Baile, haile at you 
hot he, frantike folys 1 c 1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. tbyf. 
364 Than Intrudes began to crye : knighies, do your hot 1 
go logvder, bayle 1 bayle! Than began the tonrnay. 

Bailed Jvdd),///. a [f. Hail zO + -ki> ] Re¬ 
leased on bail. 

1552 llt’LoKT, Rayled, or lette to bayle, Vadimonio oh. 
strict ns. 1664 Butler Hud. it. iii. 73 Like a Rail’d and 
Main-priz’d Lover, Although at large 1 am bound over. 

Bailed bcMd), ///. a.- [1. Hail?.* + -i:i*.] 

Hooped (and covered) as a wagon. 

1548 \\M\.Chron. 11809)801 Then came the Quenc in a 
litter of white clothe of golde not covered nor Baylcd. 1598 
Stow Survey xli. (16031 43^ A close cart, hayled ouer. 

Bailee (b^hlrY Law. Also 6 baily, 7 baylee. 
[f. Hail p.l + -ek.] One to whom goods are com¬ 
mitted in trust for a sjiecilic purpose. 

1523 Perkins Prof. Rk. ii. § 140 (1642' 62 If. .afterwards 
the IJaily deliver the Obligation to whom it was made. 1613 
Sir 11 . Finch Lau > u6j6 180 The hayleinent of goods to 
imploy, is, when the Bailee hath the things themselues to 
vse to allot hers profit. 1875 Posit: Gains in. 423 These con- 
tracts..all imply a delivery from the bailor to the bailee and 
a redelivery from the bailee to the bailor. 

Bai ler 1 , [f. Bailp .4 + -kbL] Hewhoorthat 
which bails water out; a man employed to bail 
out a ship ; a utensil used for this purpose, a 
machine constructed to lift and throw out water 
from a pit, etc. 

1883 Kingston Paddy Finn xv. 190 There was no bailer; 
but 1 had seized my hat. 1883 Century Mag. July 330/1 The 
‘sand-pump’and * bailer,’employed to take up and hoist 
out the pulverized rock and water. 1883 Daily Nesos isSept. 
2/7 {Shipping, [Ship] Hardwick.. half full of water.. Bailers 
have been employed. 

Bailer-. Cricket, [f. Hail sb* + -kkL] A 
ball so bowled as to hit ihe bails. 

1881 Daily News 29 June 2/6 1 Cricket), A fine bailer from 
Studd beat Peake when 246 had been made. 1882 Daily 
Tel. 27 May, A bailer from Jones just managed to destroy 
his chance. 

Bailey (b^'li). Forms: 3 baili, 4 bayly, 
-lie, -lye, bailye, bailly, baly, 4-5 baillie, 4 6 
baily, bailie, 9 bailey, [a ME. variant of bayle, 
Hail shf ; possibly from the med.L. form halittm , 
ballium\ cf. Vet us Baili am - Old Hailey, Du Cange. 
Not in Fr. It coincides in its spellings with Haillie, 
with which il was probably confused.] 

1 . The external wall enclosing the outer court, 
and forming the first line of defence, of a feudal 
castle ; and, in a wider sense, any of the circuits 
of walls or defences which surrounded the keep. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10023 pe midmast bailly of pe pre Hitok- 
cnep wel hir chastite .. Name of baily hit hap for-pi For hit 
lhirl helde euer in baily [v.r. bailey, bayly]. ibid. 10034 
pc re stonden pre bailyes wipouie pat wel kepen pat caste! 
From arwe shet & quarel. c 1325 K. E. Allit. P. A. 1082 As 
quen 1 blusched vpon pat baly. So ferly per-of watz pe fain re. 
1851 Turner Don:. Archit, I. i. 16 The more recent habita¬ 
tion reared within its enclosures or baileys. 

2 . In later writers: The outer court or base court 
of a feudal eastle; also, cither of the two (or three 
courts) formed by the spaces between the circuits of 
walls or defences. 1 fence outer bailey , latter bailey. 

i8 45 Gloss, Goth. Archit. I. 37 Bailey was a name given to 


I the courts of a castle formed by the spaces between the cir¬ 
cuits of walls or defences which surrounded the keep. 1851 
Turner Dom, Archit. I. i. 17 ‘i he royal apartments were 
not in the keep, hut in the court-yard, or bailey. 1862 Luck 
of Ladysmede 1 . 93 The entrance-gate .. led into a narrow 
outer bailey. 

H. (Retained in proper names ; c. g. the OIL Bailey 
in London, the seat of the Central Criminal Court, 
so called from the ancient bailey or ha Ilium of ihe 
city wall between Lud Gate and New Gate, within 
which it was silualed.) 

1570 Pith thy Note to Papists Coll ieri 15 The Draile, wheron 
he lay fa->t bound in midst aide baily street. 1587 Fleming 
Contn. Holiushed 111 . 357,1 At a sessions holden in the 
justice hall in the old bailie of London. 1865 Morn. Star 
5 July, The phrase, 1 Old Bailey style/ is an ordinary fa\on 
dc purler, and is well understood to mean..a certain license 
of vituperation which has been supposed, rightly or wrongly, 
to characterise its proceedings, 

Bailey, obs. variant of Bailie. 

Bailiage, -iary, variants of Bailage, -ieky. 
Bailie (IvMi). Forms: 3 bailli, -ie, 3-4 
baili, 3 7 bayly, 4 bayli, bayely, 4-5 baylle, 4 0 
bayle, bailye, 4-8 bailly, 3 bailjhey, 3 6 baly, 
3-; bayley, 6 baylay, bailjie, 7 baylie, 7-8 
baillie, bailey, 4-9 baily, G- bailie. [ML. bailli, 
a. OF. bailli (13th t\), later form of haillis, haillifi. 
Bailiff, q.v.] Another form of ihe word Bailiff, 
with which il was formerly interchangeable; now 
obsolete in Kngland, but retained in a special sense 
in Scotland. 

+ 1 .=* Bailiff i. Ohs. 

1297 R. Gi.occ. 12; To he baylys of pc toun hastiliche heo 
wendc. ^1300 Cursor M. 3008 par vs tok pe hei baili [rv. 
bailly, IxiyJi, baily]. Ibid. 9.-58 He nc had ncucr sn grd 
envie, Als pis mail for to he haillie p-.r. bayly]. 1483 
Cam on Gold. Leg. 306/1 May res, Shereucs, hay lies, ami 
sticho other lasse offyees. 1494 Fauyan Hen. it I, an. 1266 

R. ’ Y- baylly of the c.islell oi Wyndesore. 1501 }'lump ton 
Corr. 159 The baylay of B>ngham \apentake. 1527 Gard¬ 
iner in l\>o>ck AV«\ Ref. I. 75 Being advised by the baly 
of Dover so to do. 1530 Propter Dyaloge 11863) 39 Kuery 
secular lorde . is l lot Is bayly. 1598 Hakliyi Coy. I. 129 
Sent to the Sherife ufSudscx, to the Maiorand CommunaUie 
of the Ciliu of Winchester, lo 1 In- Baily of .Southampton, the 
Baily of Leiine, the Baily of Kent. 1662 F uller IVorthies 
n. 129 At Ashby Dc La Zoitch. .where his Father under the 
Karl of Huiiliiigtoii, was Governour or Baly of the Town. 

humorously. 1652 Bkomi. Jo?-. Cmo 1. 364 Then up rise 
Randal, Bayley of ihe Beggars. 

2 . hi Scot la ml. f VL.jormcr/y, The chief magis¬ 
trate of a barony or pail of a county, having 
functions equivalent to those of a sheriff. Ohs. 

1375 Bariiouk Rrncc 1. 190 Schyrreffys and baiUheys in aid 
he then. 1425 Acts Jas. I 1597 ?? t > I he Kingis Baillie, or 
a Depute of the towne. 1634 46 Row Hist. Kirk »1^42) 87 
For other civ ill and criminal! jurisdictions, the herctahb* 
baillies might supplie that part. 1754 Khsrini. Princ. St . 

I. a:o 38 Where lands, not erected into a regality, fell 

into the King s hands, lie appointed a bailie over them, whose 
jurisdiction was equal to that of a sheriff. 

b. tio 7 o. A municipal magistrate corresponding 
to the English alderman. 

1484 Canton ( hyua/*y 23 Kyngesand prynces which make 
prouostes and hail lyes of other persunes than of knyjles. 
1558 /nslr. ofSasine in Annulsoj lland* k 331 In the hands 
of Adam Cessfnrde, ane of ye hail^ics of Hawick. 1609 
Skene Reg. Mag. 128 At the first head Court after Michael- 
mes, the Baillies sou Id he chosen. 1796 .\ I or si-: A ntcr. Gcog. 

I I. 162 Kdinburgh is governed by a lord provost, four baillies. 
1818 Scott Rob Roy xxix, 1 am a free burgess and a magis¬ 
trate o’ Glasgow; Nicol Jarvie is my name, I am a bailie, 
be praised for the honour. 

t 3 . = Bailiff 2. Ohs. (or dial.) 

c 1340 Cursor M. 1 Trin.) 12914 As baily [Cott. bedel] gop 
hifore lustise. c 1386 Chaucer Krercs T. 92 ‘ Artow than a 
bayely?’ ‘Ye/quod he. c'1460 Tenon ley Myst. ij A tuck i lie 
myschaunce And the bayles us take. 1542 Brinrlow Cow- 
playnt vii. 11874)21 lCuery man is a bayly lo attache a felon, 
c 1600 Nor den Spec. Rrit. Cornw. 11728 73 A lihertye when 
the Sh : rifes Baylye can not areste. 1668 Siiadwkll Sullen 
Lav. hi. Wks. 1720 1 . 63 Worse than a Bayley, that arrests 
in the Inns of Court. (In Scotland, constables specially em¬ 
ployed in carrying out tiie Tweed Fisheries’Acts are called 
Water-bailies.] 

fig. 1621 Quarles A rgal us <y P. 11678) 120 Natures pale- 
fac’d Bailey now distrains IIis blood. 

14 . « Bailiff 3. Ohs. 

c 1375 Wyclif Semi. Sel. Wks. 1869 1 . 24 pis bailly [Luke 
xvi. 1 ] was worldly wysc. 1483 Cax ion Gold. Leg. 41/3 That 
Kleazar the sone of my baily he myn heyr. 1523 Fiizherh. 
Hush. § 134 If thou haue any wodc to sell. cause thy bayly 
.. to do it for the. 1602 Fui.in-.CKK 2nd Pt. ParalL 45 A 
bailie is he to whom a speciall charge of procuring a mans 
profile, and the valuable increase of his wealth is committed. 
1661 Pepys Diary 19 July, Agreeing with Hanker to have a 
care of my business in niy absence, .to be onr bayly. 1688 
SllADWELL Sqr. Alsatia 11. i. 43 A very pretty fellow for a 
gentleman's bailey. 1730 Swift Panrgyr. Dean Misc. (1735! 
V. 137 You merit new ^Employments"daily: Our Thatcher, 
Ditcher, Gard'ner, Baily. 

6. Bailie-errant ^bailiff-errant: see Baili*f 4. 

1528 Tindale Obcd. Chr. Man Wks. I. 204 The sheriffs, 
baily-errants, constables, and such like officers. 

Bailie, variant of Haillie, Ohs., jurisdiction, 
and of Hailey, court-wall of a eastle. 

Bailiery, -ary (b/Hieri, beHi,ri). Obs. exc. 
Hi si. Forms: 7-9 baillerie, -ery, baylerie, bay- 
liary, 7-8 bailiary, 8 bailliary, -ory, 8-9 bail, 
iery. [In 17th c. baillerie , a. F. *baillerie office of 
the bailli or Bailie.] The jurisdiction of a bailie; 
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esfl.f in Scotland, before the abolition of hereditary 
jurisdictions, a district administered by a bailie 
instead of by a sheriff. 

1425 Acts yas. I (1597) § That ilke Schireffe giue open 
bidding to the people of his Baittiaric. 1609 Skene Keg. 
Alaj. 161 Within their houses, lands, bounds, or Baillcries. 
1639 Spottisvvood // ist. Clt. Scot. vi. (1677 * 2S6 Proclamations 
sent to the Sheriffdoms of Ed inburgh, Hadin^ton, Linlithgow 
.. and to the Bailiaries of Kyle and Cunningham, a 1649 
Dkumm. of Hawth. Jus. II, Wks. (1711! 24 The baylerie of 
Aberbrothock. 1679 Proclam. Edinb. 4 M ay, Bayliff* uf Re* 
galities and Bayliarics. 1708 Proclam. 1 1 July in Komi. Gaz. 
No. 4456/1 We Require .. Baillies of Baifliaries. 1754 Kk- 
skise Princ.Sc. Law <i$oq) 38 By the late jurisdiction act, 
20 Geo. 11 . c. 43, all heritable regalities and bailieries, and 
all such heritable sheriff-ships and stewartries, as were only 
parts of a shire, arc dissolved. 

Bailieship (IvHijJip'. Forms: 4- bailly-, 
bnili-, bayely-, baili-, bcnlie-, bayly-, bailie-, 
-ship, -shyppe. [f. Bailie + -sun*: see also 
Baili ffsh ip.] 

+ 1 . Stewardship, lit. and Jig. Ohs. 

c 1375 Wvci.if Serm. Scl. Wks. 1869 1 . 22 A reckenyngc 
of pi baillyship. 1532 Hervf.t Xenophon's llouseh. 117681 
58 What profyte shulde we haue by his hayelyshyppe/ 
1582 N. T. • Rhein .)Luke xvi. 7 Render account of thy baili- 
vhip: for now thou canst no more be bai.ife. 

2 . The office of a bailie or (obs.) a bailiff. 

c 147a Plump/on Corr. 27 The office of the bailiship of 
Sescy. 1589 If * ills <y Inv. A*. I1860.1166 With all my ryght 
ofthe bealieship of Car ha m. i6oz \ ui.hf.ckk 2nd Pt. Parall. 
45 More agreable to our Iawe especially in this matter of 
bailieship. 

3 . The district under a bailie or bailiff. 

1502 AkNOLn Citron 11811*212 Them which out of hisbay- 
lyship comen as marchauntis. 1681 Loud. Gaz. No. 1598 2 
The Baylyship of Dronthe, which is a part of the Province 
of Groningen. 

Bailiff (lvWif). Forms: 3-5 baillif, 3-7 
bailif, 4 balyf, 5 baillyve, 6 bnilliff, bailitfe, 
baliffe, balyfe, -yve, -ive, baylyff, bailiofe, 6-7 
baylife, bayliffe, 7 baliffc, bailive, bayllive, 
7-8 bayliff, 6- bailiff. [M K. baillif a, OF. baillif 
obj. case of baillis (12ih c.' :—late L. bujulivus, 
prop, an adj. f. btijulus , originally * carrier,’ after¬ 
wards ‘ carrier on, manager, administrator.’ (See 
Bail slD and cf. bdjuliire under Bail t\ l Buju¬ 
livus thus meant * ^one having the nature or char¬ 
acter of a Ar/W/rj-.* In med.L. ballivus, baiHints, 
balivus , from the F. and Kng. words.)] 

1 . One charged with public administrative autho¬ 
rity in a certain district, a. In England, formerly 
applied to the king’s officers generally, including 
sheriffs, mayors, etc. nominated by him, but espe¬ 
cially to the chief officer of a hundred ; still the 
title of the chief magistrate of various towns, as 
the High-bailiff of Westminster, and of the keepd 
of some of the royal castles, as the Bailiff of 
Dover Castle. 

1297 R. Glouc. 473 That pie soldo be ibro^t Biuore ihe 
king and is bailifs. a 1300 Cursor M. 6445 letro him gaf 
counsnile vnder baillifes [v.r. baillis, bayles, bailies] ham to 
settc, 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxi. 213 The queue sent 
in hast to the Baillif* of wynchestrc. 1691 Woon At It. 
Oxph. II./290 His father .. was then Bailive of Hem* 
lingford hundred. 1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 
X. 343 The bailiffs of hundreds, and tithings,and Iwroughs, 
with their people. 1835 Penny Cyct. 111 . 290/1 The sheriff 
is called the King's bailiff, and his county is his bailiwick. 
1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v. 102 The gerefa, w ho becomes 
after the Conquest the bailiff of the hundred. Ibid. HI. xxi. 
561 In those towns in which there was no mayor, the presi- 
dency of the local courts remained with the bailiffs. 

fig. 1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. (1840) 105 Down comes the 
bailiff of Bedford (so the country-people commonly call the 
overflowing of the river Ousc\ attended .. with many ser¬ 
vants ., and breaks down all their paper-banks. 

b. Used as the English form of the title of 
various foreign magistrates ; c.g. the French 
baillif and German Landvogl; also of the bailiy or 
first civil officer in the Channel Islands, and for¬ 
merly also of the Sc. Bailie. 

1681 Act (Scotld, Loud. Gaz. No. 1649/2 Sheriffs. Stewards, 
Bailiffs of Royalty and Regality. 1693 Apol. Clergy Scot. 
23 One of the Magistrates of Glasgow .. made a Bailiff by 
the Archhishop. 1694 Kali.e yerseyw 129 Bailiff and Jurats 
of the said Isle for the time being. 1753 IIanway Trav. 
(1762) II. 1. iv. 22 The great bailiff of the district, of which 
there are .. about twenty five in the hanoverian dominions. 
1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (18641 V. tx. vii. 366 Henry while 
yet Bailiff of the Empire, during the captivity of Baldwin. 
i860 Motley Nether). (i868> I. lii. 77 De Griyse formerly 
bailiff of Bruges. 186a Ansted Channel 1 st. iv. xxiii. 524 
The Bailiff or Judge, is the first civil officer in each island. 
1864 Kirk Chas. Bold l. it. ii. 492 A royal envoy, the bailiff 
of Lyons. 

2 . An officer of justice under a sheriff, who exe¬ 
cutes writs and processes, distrains, and arrests; a 
warrant officer, pursuivant, or catchpoll. 

1377 Langl. /'. PI. B. ti. 59 Shirenes and here elerkes, 
Bedelles and Bailliues. 1538 Bale Thre Lawes 1613 Ther 
somcners and ther scribes .. With balyues and catchpolles. 
1588 Fraunce Lawlers Log. 1. xix. 67 Returned by the 
Shiriffe and warned by his bayliffe. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. 
iv. iii. 102 He hath bene since an Ape-bearer, then a Pro- 
cesse-seruer (a Bayliffel 1712 Steele Sped. No. 330 r 3, 

I was arrested and conveyed .. to a BayhfTs house. 1863 
Burton/?,£. Hunteryti A bailiff making an inventory of 
goods on which he has taken execution. 


fig. a 1656 B p. 11 all Rem. I Tbs. (1660) 22 The conscience 
is but God’s Bayliff. 

3 . The agent of the lord of a manor, who col¬ 
lects his rents, etc.; the steward of a landholder, 
who manages his estate ; one who superintends 
the husbandry of a farm for its owner or tenant. 

1531 Elyot Got>. hi. xx. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 17a, 
Which they shall delyver unto the stewarde or baylife. 1617 
Jantta Ling. 526 The baliffe gathereth-in harvest into the 
bame. 1678 R. Lestkange Seneca’s A/or. ( 1702)420 My 
Bayliff told ine ’twas none of his Fault. 1848 Kingsley 
Saint's Trag. m. ii. 156 Here's Father January taken a 
lease of March month, and put in Jack Frost for bailiff. 
1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 36 I’m going over one of the 
farms .. with the bailiff. 

4 . Comb., as bailiff-haunted ; f bailiff-errant 
(see quot.); bailiff-peers, assessors of the bailiff 
of a town. See also Bim-bailiff. 

1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1787) 201 The under- 
sheriffs and bayliffs errant are better guides and spies. 1641 
Pe rotes de la Ley 35 Bay lifts Errant are those that the 
Sherife maketh and appointed! to go about the County to 
execute Writs, to summon the county. Sessions, as>ise> and 
such like. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 43 }8,'i The humble Address 
of the Bailiff, Recorder .. Bailiff-Veers, Town Clerk, and 
Burgesses of Wen lock. 1812 J. & H. Smith Rej. Addr., 
Cui bono ix.Thc bailiff-haunted throng. 

BaiTiffry, rare. Also 7 bailivery. [f. prec. 
+ -RY. Cf. Bailikby.] The office or jurisdiction 
of a bailiff, or bailie ; a Bailikry. 

1598 Stow Surv. iStrypc 1754) 11 . v xxvii. 474/1 The 
Sheriffs Aldermen and Serjeants by authority of their Bail¬ 
ivery. 1708 Chamberlaynf. St. (it. Brit. 11. 1. ii ; 11743) 
306 Hereditary bailiffs of the king’s Bailiffry [anglicized for 
bailies and bailiety\. 

Bailiffsbip (bi^ lifjip). [f. as prec. + -ship.] 
The office of bailiff. 

1651 W. Cartwright Ordinary in Dodsl. O. P. X. 258 Let 
me now begin My bailiff-ship. 1863 Chevron in N. 4 Q. 
Ser. 111. Ill. 185 The bailiff-ship or ministration of justice. 

t BaiTiffwick. Obs. [f. as prec. + -wick.] 

1 . The district under the jurisdiction of a bailiff. 

1709 Sthypk Ann. Ref. 1 . xxvi. 312 In case the sheriff.. 

return, that the party.. could not be found within his bailiff- 
wick. 1766 in Entick London IV,319 Proclaimed .. through¬ 
out the whole bailiffwick. 

2 . The office of a bailiff ; = Bailiffsbip. 

1509 eld 1 Hen. VIII. xix. § 6 Baillifwikcs or Bailly. 
shyps of the Mailers of Multon and Skirkebekys, 1570 
eld 13 El/s. iv. § 13 llis ., office of Sheriffwicke, Eschcator- 
ship or Bayliffewike. 

3 . Stewardship. 

1605 Answ. Supp. Disc. Rom. Dodr. 25 Popes and Princes 
must render account of their Bailifewickc. 

BaiTing, vbl. sb. [f. Bail vf + -ing L] A 
releasing on bail. 

1542 3 eld 34 <y 35 Hen. 1 7 //, xxvii. § 50 For the apparaunce 
and baylynge of common maynprise, two pens. 1628 in 
Rusbw. Hist. Coll. (16591 I* 5 2 9 Bayling is a grace or favor 
of a Court of Justice. 

Bailing, vbl. sb:- [f. Bail vA -f-ing 1 .] The 
lading or scooping of water out of a boat. 

1682 Sir J. Bf.rry in Lond. Gaz. No. 1720/7 All our Pumps 
and Materials for bailing. 1748 Anson Voy. t. iiu 24 With 
four pumps and bailing he could not free her. 

t Bailiric. Obs. [f. Bailik + -kic, OE. nc 
rule, dominion.] = Bailiwick. 

1570 Levins Manif. 121 There be dyuers other that ende 
in rube or wicbe, signifying offices w hich have their latine 
in atns, or in ura : as .. A Baylyrick vilticatus, a Bayly* 
wick 7 •illieatura. 

t Bai livate. Obs. [ad. mcd.L. baillivdlus , bal- 
livatus, f. ballivus , f. F. baillif \ see -ateL] 'The 
office of a bailiff, bailiffsbip. 

1721 Stryfk licet. Aleut. 111 . nt. 30 With the bailivate of 
the town of F.ltham. 

Bailive, -ry, obs. forms of Bailiff, -ry. 
Bailiwick >"Hi,wik). Forms : 5-9 bayly-, 
bally-, bayli-, baili-, bali-, baily-, bayl-, baylie-, 
baly-, bailly-, bailli-, -weke, -wyke, -wick(e, 
-wik^o (more than 20 forms), [f. Bailie + -wick : 
see also Bailiffwick.] 

1 . A district or place under the jurisdiction of a 
bailie or bailiff. Used in Eng. His/, as a general 
term including sheriffdom ; and applied to foreign 
towns or districts under a vogt or bailli. 

r 1460 Fortescle elbs. A Lint. Mon. (1714) 123 A mean 
Bayliff may do more in his Bayly-Weke. 1574 tr. Littleton's 
Tenures 51 a. By the othe of xii true men of hys bayliwike. 
1596 Spenser State lret. Wks. (1862) 553^ The sheriffe of 
the shire, whose peculiar office it is to walke up and downe 
his bayli-wicke. 1678 T. Jones Heart <$• Right So?\ 88 Our 
British Isles,which never were within thediocessor bayiiwick 
of Rome. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. II. 355 A fair 
Bailiwick and Town corporate. 1796 Morsf. Amer. Geog. 11 . 
305 Berne. This Canton contains 72 bailiwicks. 1862 Ansted 
Channel lsi. iv. xxiii. s^Guemsey, Alderney, and Sark,to¬ 
gether with Herm . .composing the Bailiwick of Guernsey. 
1884 Law Rep. Chanc. Div. XXV. 341 The sheriff.. made 
a return .. that Mr. S. had no lay fee within his bailiwick, 

2 . The office or jurisdiction of a bailie or a 
bailiff. (Now only His/.) 

1494 Fabyanvu. 528 The offyee of bally wyke. <21649 
Dkumm. of Hawth. yas. V. Wks. (1711) 88 A suit ..about 
the ballywick of Jedburgh-forrest. 1687 N. J oh nston A ssur. 
Abbey Lands 60 Other Ecclesiastical Benefices, Provost- 
ships, Baly-wicks, Commendams, Canon-ships, etc. 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xviL 557 No gift of land, franchise 
.. or bailiwick should be made. 


t 3 . Stewardship. (Cf. Bailieship.) Obs. 

1550 Crowley Epigr. 1257 Christe shall saie at the laste 
daye, Geve accounts of your baliwickes. 1601 Df.nt Pathw. 
Heaven (1603) 171 To give an account of our bailywicke. 

4 . Comb, bailiwick-town, a town under the 
jurisdiction of a bailiff; the chief town of a hundred. 

1675 Ogilby Brit, ij? Iiexham .. is at present a well-built 
Bailiwick Town. 1724 Dk Foe, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. (1769) 
111 . 241 The Bailiwick-town of Hexham. 

Bailie, obs. form of Bail in various senses. 

Baillery, obs. form of I^ailikiiy. 

Bailliage (bpWiuds). Forms : 6 bayly-, 6-7 
bali-, 7 baili-, bayli-, baily-, 8- baili-, bail-, 
bailliage. [a. F. bailliage (= Pr. bailia/ge, Sp. 
bailiage), f. bailli : see Bailiff and -ace. Made 
in tned.L. bailifagittm, balialicum, but answering 
to a L. type % bdjulivdlicunt .] 

1 . The jurisdiction or district of a bailiff; for¬ 
merly sometimes applied to an F.nglish bailiwick, 
but now' only to that of a French or Swiss bailli, 
or other foreign prefecture. 

1513 Earl Worc. in Stryj* Heel. Mem. I. i. 5 This town .. 
and all the bayliage should have no resort .. but to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 1525 Lu. Berners Froiss. II. cci. 
Icxcvii.] OisThe hole duchy of Acquytaync. .baylyages, syg- 
nories, and wasselages, 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 80 The first 
baliage or priorie that should be vacant. 1680 Relig. Dutch 
iv. 38 Divonne, in the Bailiage ofGex. 1777 Howak v>Prisons 
Ping. (1780)81 The other prison for the bailliage, contains 
nineteen chambers. 1791 Burke Apt>. Whigs Wks. VI. 231 
The several orders, in their several baillages.. were the 
‘people* of France. 1882 A then.Turn 30 Dec. 896/2 The 
twelve peers of the castle had .. appeal in some cases from 
the sovereign bailliage. 

• See also Bailiage. 

t Baillie, bailly. Obs. Forms: 3-4 baillie, 
bailye, balye, 4 baili, *y, balie, bayly(e, beylie, 
4-3 baly, baillye, 5 bailly, bayllye, 4-S bailie. 
[MF.. baillie, a. OF. baillie ( = Pr. bailia , It. bali a ^ 
late L. bdjulJa , f. btijulus officer, bailiff (It. 
bailo, balio, Pr. baile, OF. bail), with Romanic -ra 
of office. In med.L. bailia, balia, baylia, bayllia, 
from the modern langs. In Eng. the old spellings 
arc mixed up confusedly with those of Bailie 
(F. bailli) and Bailey (F. bailie)."] 

1 . The jurisdiction, authority, charge, or office 
of a Bailie or Bailiff, in the original sense ; juris¬ 
diction or charge committed to an officer, dele¬ 
gated authority ; stewardship. 

c 1305 Fall 4 Passion 22 in E. E. P. (1862' 13 God }af him 
a gret maistre ..of paradis al J>e balye. 1330 R. Brunnf. 
Citron. 280 pise tuo had baly of his londes tueye. 1388 
Wycuf Luke xvi. 2 }elde reckynyng of thi baili, for thou 
mi^te not now be baili. c 1400 Gamelyn 709 Now is thy 
brother scherreue, and hath the baillye. 1553 87 Foxe 
A. <y At. L 623/1 Then it shall be said to us .. yeld reckon¬ 
ing of thy baily. 1738 Hist. Crt. Excheq. L 3 There were 
two Sorts of Jurisdictions, the Fieffal and Bailie .. This was 
the ordinary Jurisdiction which from the Bailees in Nor¬ 
mandy w as here delivered over to the Sheriff in ever)* County 
which thence was called his Bailywick. 

2 . gen. Jurisdiction, authority, control, charge. 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 0551 pis ilk king .. A seruand had in his 
bailiTV.*'. bayly, baifyh c 1380 Sir Fertmib. 4335 He hauep* 
on ys bay lye x. pousant kny^tes ..To don a! at ys wille. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 4302 Whanne Jelousie Hadde Bealacoil in 
his baillie. c 1450 Merlin vii. 111 His seal, whiche that Vlfin 
hath yet in his kepynge in his bailly. t 1460 Towtteley A/yst. 
207 Thou art here in our baly withoutten any grace of skap. 
1475 Caxton yason 60 b, Whan the quene Ysiphile sawe 
that she had Jason in her bayllye. 

3 . The district under the jurisdiction of a Bailiff 
or Bailie; a bailiwick. 

[1292 Britton t. ii. -§ 9 Aylours qe en sa baillie (Elsewhere 
than in his bailiwick).] c 1314 Guy Warw, 240 Wold God .. 
That he were here in mi beylie. c 1325 E. F. A Hit. P. A. 
315 pou schal won in pis bayly. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 61 
pc duke Si ward had taken in his balie Machog. 

Bailliwage, obs. form of Bailliage. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 1996/3 Certain Bailliwages belonging 
to them that border upon the French Territories, 

Bailment (bailment), [a. OF. bailie men l, i. 
bailler to bail, give, deliver.] 

1 . Delivery, handing over, or giving for a specific 
purpose; according to Blackstone, delivery in trust, 
upon a contract expressed or implied, that the 
trust shall be faithfully executed on the part of 
the bailee. 

1602 Fulbf.cke ist Pt. Parall. Introd. viij,To treat of bor- 
rowing and lending, and of the bailemenl or detiuery of 
goods and chattels. 1624 Termes de la Ley 39 Bailement is 
a diliuerie of things .. to another, sometimes to be deliuered 
backc to the bailor.. sometimes to the vse of the Bailee. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. II. 452. 1809 R. Langford Introtl . 

Trade 129 Bailment, goods delivered in trust for the fulfil¬ 
ment of an agreement. 1875 Poste Gains m. 423 Deposit, 
loan for use, pawn or pledge, letting and hiring, and man¬ 
date, arc grouped together in English law tinder the head 
of Bailments. 

2 , The action of bailing a prisoner or person ac¬ 
cused. Also the record of the same. 

1554 Ad 142 Alary xiii. § 3 (An Act touching Bailment 
of Persons).. At the Time of the said Bailment or Mainprise. 
1581 Lambardr Firm . 111. ii. (1588) 338 Die booke of the 
Norman Customes calleth Bailement a live prison. 1619 
Dalton Countr. yiist. cxiv, Bailment .. is the saving or 
delivery of a man out of prison, before that he hath satisfied 
the law. 1628 King's Letter in Rushw. (1659) I. 560 Our 
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fudges shall proceed to the Deliverance or Bailment of the 
Prisoner. 177* Junius Lett, l.xviii. 340 The business touch- 
ing bailment of prisoners. 18*6 Act Geo. IV, Ixiv. § 3 [The 
magistrate is to] subscribe all examinations, informations, 
bailments, and recognizances. 1876 Fox Bourne Locke I. i.5. 

Ii Bailo (bai'to). Rarely bail©. [It. bailo 
balio- Pg. bailio, Sp. baylc, baile, Pr., F. baile, OF. 
bail):—l.. biijnlus, orig. ‘carrier, bearer of burdens,* 
subseq. ‘ tutor, governor, administrator, magis¬ 
trate, bailiff*; in med.L. also bail its, bait us. See 
Hail sbf and Bailiff.] The title of the Venetian 
‘ Resident * at the Ottoman Porte. 

r68z Wheler Jonrn. Greece 1. 1 A Bailo, or Ambassador 
from the State of Venice, was to part for Constantinople. 
170$ Lomi. Gaz. No. 4139/4 Their Bailo or Resident at the 
Ottoman Porte. 183a tr. Sis month" s I till. Kep. xi. 254 A 
baile, who was to be .. its ambassador there, and the judge 
of all the Venetian subjects in the Levant. 

Bailor (bAhl^j). Law. [f. Hail vA + -oh; cf. 
bailed] One who delivers goods, etc. to another 
for a specific purpose. 

i6oz Fu lbec v.\LvidFt. Parall. 31 The bailor shall not anic 
way be charged by vertue of this bond. 1624 [sec Bailment]. 
1830 AVf«. Encycl. 111 . 207 In bailment there is a special 
qualified property transferred from ihc bailor to the bailee, 
together with the possession. 1845 Law AV/,, Com. Bench 
I. 672 imurg.) A bailee of goods for hire, by selling them, 
determines the bailment, and the bailor may maintain trover 
against the purchaser. 

Bailsman (b^-lzmcvn). [f. bail's, gen. of 
Bail sb . 1 4- Man.] One who gives bail for an¬ 
other; a bail. 

i86z Trollope Orley F. xiii. 97 To act as one of the bails¬ 
men for his mothers appearance at the trial. 1875 STt’ims 
Const. I fist. 111 . xx. 425 For each of them inanucaptors or 
bailsmen were provided. 

Baily, obs. form of Bailie, Bailey, Bailmk. 
t Bain (b< 7 hi\ a. (sb.) and adv. Obs . exc. dial. 
Forms: 4-5 bayn, 5 beyn, 5 ~6 bnync, 6*9 banc, 
6-7 bain. [a. ON. bciun straight, direct ; also, 
ready to serve, hospitable.] 

A. adj. 1 . Ready, willing, inclined. 

c 1325 E. F. Allit. t\ C. 136 So bayn wer Rty bo|>e two, 
his bone for to wyrk. c 1440 Morte Art It. (Roxb.) 104 To 
batayle be ye bayne. 1513 1 )oeci..\s . Ends lit. ii. 58 To 
seik 3our aid inodir mak 3011 bane, c 1550 Turke <y Gouda 
109 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1 . 94, 1 will be att thy bidding 
baine. 1674 Ray .V. Count r. Il'ds. 4 Bo in, Willing, Forward. 

2 . Supple, lithe, limlier. 

c 1440 Protnp. Parz>. 29 Beyn or plyaunle, Flexibilis. 1565 
Golding Ovid's Met. in. (1593) 77 And wantonly they width 
.. among the waves their bodies baine and lyth. 1674 Kay 
S. <y E. Cotutir, I Eds. 59 Bain, I.ithc, limber-joynted. 

3 . Direct; near, short, north, dial. [Cf. ON. 
'beinstr veyr straightest, shortest wav. 1 Vigfusson.] 

1864 Atkinson ll'hitby Gloss., Ba nest, nearest, ‘That way 
’s the bancst.' 1864 T. Clarke in Kendal Alcrc. 30 Jan. 
{{Costnr. dial.), A swind mi ways l* bauest geeat ower t‘ fell. 

B. quasi- t/. A ready or willing one. 

c 1460 Tcnvnelcy Myst. 82 He has bene sene aganc, The 
buxumnes of his bane [respexit humilitatem ancillx f//.?•]. 

C. as adv. 1 . Readily, willingly. 

c 1325 E. E. Allit. f*. B. i^ii Ful bayn birlen )usc oJ>er. 
e 1450 Gam. 4* Go/ogras 1. vi, The berne besely and bane 
Mcnkit hym about. 1513 Douglas /Ends v. Prol. 58 Byaud 
byssely, aud bane [7 \r. bayne), huge, beuir, & bice. 

2 . Conveniently near, ‘handy.’ north, dial. 

'la 1700 Anc. Poems, Bail., etc. (1846'215 Bane ta Claapan 
town-gate lived an oud Yorkshire tike. 1824 Craven Dial. 
i. 11 We’re vara banc tot* beck. 

+ Bain, sb. Obs. Forms: 5-6 baygne, 5 7 
bayno, baine, 6-7 bane, bain. [a. F. bain (= Pr. 
banh, It. bag no, Sp. bailo):— L. balneum bath.] 

1 . A quantity of water or other liquid placed in 
a suitable receptacle, in which one may bathe. 

1475 Caxton Jason 105b, His lady..^ul made redy a 
right fayr baygne. 1594 Carew Duarte's Exam. Wits xv. 
U596) 284 The baigne must consist of water fresh and warmc. 
1614 Chapman Odyss. x. 567 My men, In Circes house, were 
all, in several bain, Studiously sweeten’d, a 1641 Bp. Mot n- 
tagu Acts <y Mon. 306 [They] had caused a bane of warmed 
oyle to be provided for him. 

fig. iS^3 Myrr. for Mag. Induct, lxvii, And bathed him 
in the bayne Of bis sonnes bliitl before the altare slayne. 

b. The vessel in which this water is held. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. dc \V.) 11. 2733/1 He axed of 
hym yf he had ony bayne wherin be myghle wasshe hym. 
1523 Li>. Berners Froiss. I. cccciv. 702 The cradell wherein 
the erle was kept .. and a fayre bayne wherein he was wont 
tobebayned. 1543 Recorde Gr. Artsi 16401400 He chanced 
tu enter into a Baine full of water to wash him. 

c. abstractly , An act of bathing, a bath. 

1483 Caxton Esopc 2 b, Chargyng hym to kepe them tyl 
he .. retourned fro his bayne. 1563 B. Googe hglogs (Arb.) 
116 Pryncely Nymphcs accompanyed Diana in herBaynes. 

2 . A room or building fitted up for bathing, 
having hot baths, etc.; a public bath ; = Bagnio i. 

1494 Fabvan v. ex xv. 106 Whan he came out of his stewe 
or bayne. 1530 Palscr. 182 Vnes cstcvucs , a hote house or 
a bayne. 1540 IIvrue Fives' f/istr. Chr. IVom. (1592) U iij, 
That rude and nncoinly manner ,. that men and their wives 
shal wash 1 >oth together in one bane. 1606 Holland 
Sue ton. 216 He passed through a crosse lane to the Baines 
for to bath. 1693 \V. Robertson Pltraseol. Gen, 197 Bain 
or Bath, Balneum. 

3 . A spring of hot or medicinal water. 

- 1538 Lklaxd ltin. 11 . 66 The Colour of the Water of the 
Baynes is as it were a depe Blew Sc Water. 1610 Holland 
Camden's Brit. 1. 557 Buxton, that of great name shalt be 


for hote and holsome baine. 1655 Digges Compl. Ambuss. 
136 Gone to Arragon, to certain Baynes there, for her health. 

4 . in pi. Stews; - Bagnio sb. 3. 

1541 Elyot Image Gov. (1549)6 In common baines and 
bordell houses. 1599 Bp. Hall Sat. vi. i. 27 As pure as olde 
I .abulia from the baynes. 

5 . Chem. An apparatus for heating through the 
medium of water, sand, etc., more gradually than 
by direct exposure to fire. Cf. Bath. 

1477 Norton Ord.Alclt. v. in Ashm. 116521 62 Baines maie 
helpc and cause also destruction. 1657 W. Coles Adam in 
Eden x.vxvi, It has been bathed well in the bain or stove. 

6. Comb., as bain-keeper. 

1569 J. Sanford Agrippa's Van. Aries 107 b, Likewise 
Barbars, Bainekepers, and Shephcrdcs. 1603 Holland Plu¬ 
tarch's Mar. 174 K. > Taking no pleasure nor delight in the 
world .. no more than the bain-keeper’s poor asse. 

t Bain, v. Obs. Forms: 5 baygne, 5-6 
bayn(c, 7 baigne, 6-7 bain e. [a. F. baiyne-r 
( = Pr. banhar, Sp. bailor, It. bagnarc) L. balnea - 
re, f. balneum bath.] 

1 . trans. and rcjl. To bathe or wash ; to drench. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. K. vi. x. (14951 195 The myd- 

wyfe.. baynyth hym with sake and hony to comforte his 
lymmes. 1474 Caxton Chesse u. iv. 32 Whan the knyhtes 
ben maad they ben bayned or bathed. 1577 Hanmi.k 
Ecct. Hist. (16191 50 John the Apostle .. to baine himself, 
entred into a bath. 1602 Carew Cornwall 108 b, Tu baigne 
them .. with a worse (>erfume. 

b.yS g. or rhetorically. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. iW. deW.I 1. Ixvi. 1153/2 His 
body wasalle bayned and bydewcd in teres ami water. 1557 
Karl Surrey in Toil ell’s Mi sc. i.-\rb.< 5 Salt t cares doe 
bayne my brcsl. a 1652 J. Vicars in Farr's .V. P. <1848' 124 
llaile-siones he rained, And with feirce flames of fire them 
bained. 

2 . intr. (for re/l.) To bathe oneself, lit. and Jig. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 164/4 Ne ncticr rasotir touched his 

heed no he nener baygned. c 1500 l.osy Song in Halliw. 
Xug.r P. 68 In gladnesse 1 swym and baine. 1573 Twynk 
jEtteid. xi. R k j b, The launce .. in virgins blood doth bayne. 

Bain, obs. form of B\nk ; north, dial. f. B”.vk. 
t Bained, baynyd, a. Obs. [a. OF. baien, 
haycn , bain, bayn ; altered to the form of an hug. 
pa. pple.] Of peas and beans : Burst, split. 

c 1440 Promp. Puri'. 21/1 Baynyd, as lx-nys or pcsyn,//Vi/«. 

t Baini'lla. Obs. rare— 1 . [Early form oi Va¬ 
nilla ; cf. Pg. bainitha.] 

1691 Wori.idgk Treat. Cider 178 Some compound with it 
.. Orejuela, Rainilla, Sapoyall, Orange-flower-water. 

tBaining, vbl.sb. [f. Balvzl + -ingC] Bathing. 

1528 Paynell Salcrnc Rcgim. Y ij b, E sell ewe .. laborious 
baynynge. 

+ Bai‘nly, adv. Obs. [f. Bain a. +-ly-.] Read¬ 
ily, willingly; at once, 

<1400 Desir. Troy m\. 8082 Then I'rcisaid, the bright, 
bainly on swart. < 1460 Tosvnclcy Myst. 164 And to tliare 
bydyng baynly bow. 

II Bain-marie <ben,mar/\ [F.; ad. L. bal- 
natm Mar hr (14th c.), lit. ‘the bath of Mary,’ 
so called, LittiV* thinks, from the gentleness of this 
method of heating.] (Sec quot.) 

1822 Kitchener Cook's Oracle 398 ‘ Bain-Marie’ is a flat 
vessel containing boiling water ; you put all your slew pans 
into the water, and keep that water always very hot, Imt it 
must not boil. 1875 L‘ke Diet. Arts I. 280 Bain-marie, a 
vessel of water in which saucepans, etc. are placed to warm 
foxl, or to prepare it and some pharmaceutical preparations. 

Bair, obs. form of Bark, Boar, Bore. 

llBairam ,bair.rm,barram). Forms: 6bcyram, 
7 bniran, 8 bajram, bayram, 6 - bniram. [Turk. 
bat ram, be iram, Pers. r 1 ^ hair ami] The name 

of two Mohammedan festivals—the Lesser Bair am, 
lasting three days, which follows the fast of Ra¬ 
madan, and the Greater Bairam, seventy days 
later, lasting four days. 

J59g II AKi.cv 1 Coy. 1 L1. 106 The Turkes Beyram .. one of 
their chiefest fcastes. 1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2291 '2 Their 
lesser Bairam .. falls oul about the middle of October. 
1813 Byron Giaour viii, To-night the Bairam feast’s begun. 

Bairn (be*Mn, in Sc. Irtii . Forms: «. 1-3 
beam, 2-3bern, beern, (4bycrn,) 7berne ; bcaru. 
/?. 1-9barn (3 bnrrn, barin, 4 baron), 4-7 barne. 

7. 5-9 bairn. [Common Teutonic: OE. beam ~ 
OFris. bem, OS., OllG., MUG., Goth., ON., l)a., 
Sw. barn, (MDti. bareii) OTeut. *barno-{m'), f. her- 
an to bear. Lost in G. and Du.; also in southern 
Eng., where the modern repr. of OE .beam would 
have been bent ^cf. fern) or barn (cf. arm, warn). 
In fact, berne survived in the south to 1300, barn 
still survives in northern English, and was used 
by Shaksperc; bairn is the Scotch form (cf. faint, 
aintt, wair/t ), occasionally used in literary Eng¬ 
lish since 1700. It is doubtful whether the berne, 
beam of some 17th c. Eng. writers was a survival 
of the early southern form, or a variant spelling 
of bairn . The pi. b;vrn in Ormin is the ON. born, 
hence it is probable that the northern singular 
bam is as much of ON. as of OE. origin.] 

A child; a son or daughter. (Expressing rela¬ 
tionship. rather than age.) 

a. Beo<calf 1061 Beowulf mahelode, beam Ecfche'owes. 
C 1000 Ags. Gosp. MatL v. 35 Da:t gesin cowrcs Faider beam. 


ci 160 Hatton G. ibid., Eowres Fader barn, nr j zoo Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 131 Atle he berries . Jxs ben boren of wifes bosem. 
c 1230 Ancr. A’. 272 Rtcabcs sunen .. helle beames. e 1300 
Wright Lyric P. xviii. 58 Suete Ihesu, berne best. 1621 
B. Jonson Gipsies Met am., Have care of your beams. 1621 
Burton Aunt. Mel. in. ii. v. v, Many fair lovely bernes to 
you betide, a 1688 Dk. Buukiim. Pump Pari. Wks. 1705 
II. 99 Our Beams and Wives. 

3 . 830 in Thorpe D/plom. 465 His barna sue huelc sue 
lifes sie. c 1200 Ormin 8039 llerode king let slam \>a little 
barrness. / hid. 6808 )>alt waerenn Nohvss hrinne b<xrn. a 1275 
Prov. Alfred 589 in O. E. Misc. 135 )>u ard mi barin dere. 
1330 R. Brlnne Citron. 310 To se liir and hir barn, c 1340 
Cursor J/. 904 iFairf.) In sorow )-ou sal )>i barnys here R'.r. 
herns, cbilder, children), a 1400 Cov. Myst. 11841) 182 A|as, 
y why was my baron born. < 1420 A a tun. of A rth. xviii. 6 
That blisfulle barne in Bedetctn was born. 1577 Harrison 
England 11. v. 108 To this daie, even the common sort dw 
call their male children Parties here in England, espcciallie 
in the north coumric. 1611 Siiaks. Whit. P. m. ii. 70 Mercy 
on’s, a Barne? A very pretty barne ; A boy, or a Childc l 
wonder? 1687 1 >k la Pkymf Diary < 1869' 11 No one scarce 
believes that she lthe queen 1 is rcaly with barn. 1711 J. 
Greenwood Eng. Gram. 276 Bearn, Barn, a Son, or Off¬ 
spring ta Word common with the Scotch, and our North- 
Countreymcn'. 1864 Tennyson Xorth. /'armor 6 Bessy 
Marris’s barne ! ilia knaws she lafiid it 10 mcii. 

y. 1513 75 Dif/rn. Octrtrr. 11833167 Efter them >ves anc 
carl with ccrtane bairncs. 1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 123 It L 
fors to me & vyfantl bayrns to drynk vattir. a 1605 .Mont¬ 
gomerie Poems i 182 m 18 Burnt bairn with fyre the danger 
dretdis. a i6z6 Beaum. it Fl. Loves Cure 111. i, Has he not 
well provided for the bairn? 1703 Penn in Pa. Hist. Mem. 
IX. 241, I wish .. 1 had it for one of my poor bairns. 1714 
Svmi t Core. Wks. 1S41 11 . 527, I wish 1 could return your 
compliments as to my wife and bairns. 1857 H« Rku» Led. 
Brit. Poets x. 11 . 25 That deep dark-eyed Scottish bairn was 
Robert Burns. 1867 Freeman AV rut. Com/. <18761 l. vi. 484 
Harthacnut loo .. was at least a kingly bairn. 

Comb, (all north . dial. Bairn-dote, eliiUTs j or- 
lion ; bairn-like a ., child-like, adi\ in child-1 ike 
manner; t bairn-part, child's j orlion ; bairn s>- 
bed, woml); f barn-site, anxiety about children ; 
bairn’s-play, child's play; bairnVmaid,-woman, 
nurse-maid, nurse. 

1858 French Parables xxiv. > 1877' 39 3 'l'hc portion of goods 
that fallelh tu me; his 1 bairndole.’ as they would call it in 
Yorkshire. <1425 Wynious Cron. ix. xx. in That suld 
noucht ban been done ‘baruelike. 1533 Wills 4- Inv. ,V. C. 
11860* 112 Thai my sonne and .. my dowghter have their 
* barne partes of my goodes. 1549 ( 'em pi. Siot. 67 Ane vomalis 
’bayrms bed {printed hedj. 1863 Pro-rim. Dauby s.v.. She -> 
got a swelling on the ‘bairn bed. a 1300 Cursor M. 11633 
Ne haf yee for me na batn-site. 1863 Bender 8 Apr. 306 
Who was ‘bairn's-maid to a daughter of the great philo¬ 
sopher. 1637 Kr iin <rlokd Lett. ir62» 1 . 2?6 To make it 
a matter of ’bairn’s play. 1823 Gai.t Entail 1 . i. 2 Who. in 
her youth, was ‘ bairnswoman to his son. 

lienee north, dial. Bai rnie, little child ; 
Bai rnish a., childish ; Babrnishness. 

•i Bai rnlieid. Obs. or north, dial. [f. Bairn + 

HF.AH, -Bonn.] 

1 . Childhood, infancy. 

/ 1300 Cursor M. 166 Maui a dede )>at iesu did in his 
barnhedc. 1393 1 angl. P. PI. C. xix. r ;6 Bold in Hus barn- 
hede. 1425 WsNTOUN Cron. v. i. 119 Hys Barnehede Wa> 
pussyd, and enteryde in Maphede. 1588 A. King Caunins' 
l 'atech. 38 Euer from my bairnheid. 
f 2 . Childishness. Obs. 

t 1505 Dunbar To A"ing x, Sic barneheid biddis my btytlill 
renye. 

Bai rnless, a. Sc. and north, dial. Childless. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 70S6 Barnles was his moder lang. 

Bai ruliuess- Sc. and north, dial. [f. next 4 
•ness.] Childishness. 

1838 Blaelra*. Mag. XL 111 . 270 Driven to the bairnliness 
of supping peas with a spoon. 1863 (<rosart Small Sins 
Pref. 9 Laborious ingenuity or childishness mote, perhaps 
our vernacular * bairnliness’ better expresses the thing'. 

Bai’rnly, n. Sc. 8 znorfh.dial. [(. Bairn + -ly >.] 

1 . Childish. 

1533 Bi:i.Li-.xnKNii Livy 1. (1822) 100 Thair insolent and 
barnelie contencioun. 1663 Bi.air Autobiog. i. 1, I used my 
baimly endeavour. 1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1S431 80, I hae 
left them now for ever, But. to greet would baimly be. 

2 . Child-like, in childhood. 

1603 Phi lotus xc. The las hot bairnlie is and noting. Ibid., 
A hairuclie lasse lyke me, Matr meit bis oy nor wyfe to be. 

tBai rnly, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + -i.y-.] 

1483 Cath. Augl. 22/2 Baruely, in fa n t nose, p tteriliter. 
Bai rn-team, ttorlh. dial. Forms : i bcarn- 
3 bern-, barn-toara, -tcin, beren-tem, 4 barn-, 
barne-teem, 4-5 bancc-torn(0, 4-6 -tyrae, 5 
-tcamc, 7 bairu-teme, 8 -time, 9 -teem ; sec 
also Barm-team. [f. Baiun f Team.] Brood of 
children, offspring, family; posterity. 

r 88$ K. /Elfrfo Ores. 1. xiv. 1 Fuliumlcase a t hiorabcarn- 
teatnom. c 1220 Halt Meui. 31 In breades wont- brede ti 
barnteam. c ia$o Gen. 4 - Ex. 3747 Chore was is berntcam. 
< 1300 Cursor M. 4828 Wc ar all a man barntenic [Fair/. 
MS. an monncsbarncteme]. a 1400 Bdig. Piecesfr. Thornt. 
MS. 57 |?c firste of J»i s foulc baruetyme. r 1460 Town Hey 
Myst. 212 Wepe nothyng for me Bot for joore self and }oure 
barncteme. 1513 Douclas /Ends XII. xiii. 134 Bair at a 
birth .. that barntyme miscrabill. 1627 Ruthekeoro Lett. 
105 (1862) I. 266 The fair flock and blessed bairn-lcme of 
the first-born. 1786 Burns A Dream ix, Thac l otmte 
baimtime, Heav’n has lent. 1855 Whitby Gloss., Bairn, 
teems, troops of children. 

II Baisemain- Obs. [Kr., f. baisc-r to kiss + 
main hand.] A kiss of the hands : in pi. compli¬ 
ments, respects. 
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[1596 Spenser F. £>. w. i. 56 Every Knight.. Gan choose 
his dame with basciontani gay.] 1656 in Blount Glossary. 
1707 Fafquhar Beaux' Strut, in. ii. 25 Do my Baisemalns 
to the gentleman, and tell him 1 will.. wait on him im¬ 
mediately. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xlvi. (1804) 318 Do 
the doctor's baise-mains to the lady, and squire her hither. 

+ Bai’sement. Obs. rare~ l . [corrupt f, prec.; 
but cf. F. baisemenl (Cotgr.), f. kaiser.]** prec. 

<*1654 Fekcknoe Trav. 18 My most humble Baisemcnts, 

1 beseech you, to the Lady Marqucsse. 

+ Baisier. Obs. [a. OK. baisier (mod. baiscr) 
to kiss, inf. used subst.] A kiss, a kissing. 

e 1450 Merlin xx. 323 Hit is the bai>yers, yef to the lady 
it plesc. 1475 Caxton Jason 99 b, And their began there 
amorouse baisiers or kyssinges. 

Baisk, variant of Bank a. Obs. bitter. 

Baisse, variant of Bask v. and Bash v. 

Bait (butt). vA Korins: 3 be>jt-en, beyte-n, 
4-6 bayt, baita, 4-7 bayte, 5-6 beyt, 6 baight, 
67 bate, 4-bait. [ME. beaten, bey ten, a. OX. 
beita to cause to bite (= OK bivlan, OI 1 G., M 11 G. 
bet\en, Goth *baitjan\ causal of bit a to Bite ; 
but in branch 111 prob. directly from Bait sbA : 
cf. OE. bdtian , f. bat bait. With branch T cf. OF. 
beter, also from OX.] 

I. To cause to bite other creatures. 

+ 1 . trails. To set on a dog) to bite or worry. 

<Cf. the similar construction in B.vi e ?'.*) 

. 1350 Will. Pale rue 11 pe herd had wip him an hound .. 
For to bayte on his bestes wanne pai to brode went. 

■\h.fg. To set on. incite, exasperate. Cf. A ha it. 

c 1378 Wyci.if He off. Past. Wks. u 83 o) 437 Prclaris.. 
baytip a pari^shen n^enus pe persoun. 

2 . To set on dogs to bite and worry (an animal, 
such as the bear, boar, bull, badger, etc., usually 
chained or confined for this purpose', to attack 
with dogs for sport ; formerly, also, to hunt or 
cha>e with dogs. 

a 1300 Havetok 1840 And sholen on him, so don on berc 
Dogges . Thanne men doth the here beyte. <“1325 E. 

E. Allit. P. B. 55 My IkjIcs is: my bore/ arn bayted it 
slaync. r 1440 Fromp. Pan*. 29 t'.eylon wyth howndys, 
berys, bolys, or other lyko, canibus agilare. , 1593 Shahs. 

2 lien. Ft, v. i. 14H Are these thy Hearts? Wee'I bale thy 
Bears to death. 1606 Holland Sue ton, 120 There was a 
wild bore put fourth into the open shew*place for to be 
baited. 1801 Strutt Sports <V Past. in. vi. 217 The cruel 
diversion of baiting a horse with dogs. 

b. fig. To cause a person) to be molested, 
harassed, or persecuted {with). 

164J Filler Holy «y Prof. St. 1. iii. 9 Such husbands as 
bait the mislris with her maids, 1655 Trial Col. Peurud. 
dock in Howell St. Trials ti 5 i 6 ' V. 775 Sir, you have pul 
me in a bear's skin, and now you will bait me with a witnev.. 

c. ijn sense of 4, but retaining some idea of in¬ 
termediate agency, as in prec.) 

}SSS fordte Facions 11. xi. 250 Thei reuile him. and baite 
him with shames and reprocht. 1659 Godfrey in Burton's 
Diary 1828' IV, 347 It was a breach of privilege to bait you 
with those interrogations. 1778 Johnson in Boswclly 1831) 
IV. 124 I will not be hailed with what and why. 

3 . To attack with endeavour to bite and tear, as 
dogs attack a chained or confined animal <cf. 2 . 

tSS3 87 Foxe A. <V M. (1596 43/2 Attains .. was bailed of 
the beasts. 1596 SfENSER F. Q. t. xii. 35 As chained bearc 
whom cruell dogs doc bait. Mod. They set on several dogs 
to bait the* badger. 

b. absol. 

c 1430 Hymns to Virg. 11867)77 Belle houndis berken and 
baite. 1547 Boorde hit rod. Knot el. 187 Kur dogges, For 
men shyns they wyl ly in wayte ; It is a good sport to sc 
them so to bayte. 1735 Somkkvili.k Chase iv. 332 Raving 
he foam**, and howls, and barks, anil bales. 

4 . fig. To persecute or harass with persistent 
attacks a person more or less unable to escape); 
to worry or torment in an exasperating manner, esp. 
from a wanton or malicious desire to inflict pain. 

e 1200 Ormin 10171 pise Pupltcaness .. durrsten be^lenn 
tnenn Forr arpelike gillte. e 1400 Rom. Rose 1612 Folk of 
grettist wit Ben soune caoght hcerc & awayted ; Withouten 
respite lien they bailed. 1635 R. Bolton Com/. Ajffl. Cause. 
173 God must let loose his La we, Sinne, Conscience, and 
Satan to bate us. 1751 Johnson Raitibl. No. 176 r 4 The 
diversion of baiting an author has the sanction of all ages. 
1834 Macaulay Pitt , Ess. 1x854* L 301 The new Secretary 
of State had been so unmercifully baited by the Paymaster 
of the Forces. 

t b. iutr. with at (in same sense). Obs. 

1579 Tomson Calvin s Serm. Tim. 956/2 Why are they so 
nlwayes bayting at me ? 1607 Dekker A fit's, C'<w/«r. (1842) 
38 Bayted at by whole kennels of yelping watermen. 1679 
Hist. Jetzer/Yhfi Fathers all this while were bailing at him. 

II. T o cause a creature to bite for its own re¬ 
freshment ; to feed. 

5 . tram. To give food and drink to (a horse or 
other beast), esp. when upon a journey; to feed. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xitl. 589 Than lichtit that.. Till bay t 
thar horss. c 1400 MAU.NDtv. xxii. 243 While that (he] reste 
him. And bayte his Dromcdarie or his hors. 1596 Spenslk 

F. Q. 1. L 32 The sunne .. At night doth baite his siecdes 
the ocean waves emong. 1697 Ctess D'A urtoy’s Trav. ( 1706) 
47 And stop at the Bank of some River, where the Mule- 
Drivers bate their Mules. 1799 I. Robertson Agric . Perth 
200 You have this second crop of clover.. to bait your cows. 
1858 Thackeray Virginians x. 79 Whilst their horses were 
baaed, they entered the public room. 

6. {ref. and) intr. Said of horses or other beasts : 
To take food, to feed, esp. at a stage of a journey. 


c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 202 By him baytith his dcstrer 
Of herbes fync and goode. 1394 P. PI. Credc 375 pey ben 
digne as dich water pat dogges m baytep. e 1435 Tory. For. 
tugal 1566 Unbrydelid his stede And let hym bayte hym on 
the ground. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 22 In lodynge of hey 
or come, the caiicl is alwayc eatyngc or beytynge. 183* 
B’ness Bunsen in Hare Li/c l.ix. 384 An osteria .. at which 
our horses were to bait. 

7 . intr. Of traveller: To stop at an inn, orig. to 
feed the horses, but later also to rest and refresh 
themselves ; hence, to make a brief stay or sojourn. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xnt. 509 A litill quhile thai baitit 
thar. 1475 Canton Jason 37 b, They cam for to bayte in 
the logging wher her frende Jason had logged. 1577 Hoi in- 
shld Chron. 11 .16/2The caue or den wherein saint Paule is 
said to hauc baited or sojorned. 1659 60 Pepys/>iV? 0'24 Feb., 
At Puckeridge we baited, where we had a loin of mutton 
fried. 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. 1. ii, To bail here a few 
days longer, to recover the fatigue of his journeys 1874 
Motley Barneveld l. iv. 179 They set forth on their journey 
stopping in the middle of the day to bait. 

b. Sx. 

1639 b cleer Holy B ar 111. xxix. <1840) 170 A prince .. only 
baitcih at learning, and maketh not his profession to lodge 
in. 1671 Milton Samson 1538 For evil news rides post, 
while good news baits. 1823 Lamb I lia Ser. 1. xxi. (1865* 
165 Trace it fthe sentiment] bailing at this town, slopping to 
refresh at t'other village. 

f 8. intr. (and ref .) To feed, take nourishment. 
<1386 Chaucer Man 0/IPs T. 368 On many a sory met-! 
now' may she bayte. a 1400 Sir Pcrc. 187 A tryppe of gayte 
I - goats),With mylkeof thame for to hayle To hir lyvcs fotle. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. vm. xlv, So fisher waits To 
bail lninself w ith fish, his hook And fish with baits, 
t b .fig. of the eyes : To feast. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy Iks i. 193 If knyght orsquyer .. lelc 
his eyeu bayte On cny woman. 1632 (\. Fletcher Christs 
l 'iit. n. v. If he stood still, their eyes upon him baited. 

III. To provide with a bait, offer a bait to. 
[Prob. a later independent formation on the sb.] 

9 . trans. To furnish ia hook, trap) with a bait. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 13285 Quiles f>ni pair lines w ar baitand. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. cxv. <1495 856 Fysshe 
hokys ben bayted wyth siiche worincs in stede of bayte. 1556 

I. Hevwood Spider F. Ixix. 43 This trap .. for spiders is 
baighted. 1663 Butler Hud. 1.1. 384 Cheese or Bacon .. 
To hail a Mouse-trap. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 499 My absent 
mates . . Bait the barb'd steel. 

fig. 1548 Udali., etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. iv. 8 do II is 
hooke bailed with y* enticement of vayne glory. 1726 Ih: 
Foe /list. Drift 11. vi. 1840*251 He baited his hook with 
the city of Milan. 1820 Scott Monast, xxii, Baited thy 
tongue with falsehood, 
b. absol. {lit. aiui /T^.) 

1753 Chambers Cycl.Supp. s.v., For cod they bait with 
herring. 1863 Mrs*. Clarke Shaks. Char, ix. 218 She there¬ 
fore baited for, and caught her prey. 

10 . To lay (a place, with bait, so as to attract 
the pruv. 

1623 Althofp MS. in Siinpkinson Washingtons Introd. 44 
The ratcatcher for a coter’s wages for bating the house. 1665 
Boyle Oa as. Kepi. iv. xiv, tie had liberally Bailed the place 
oier-nighl with Corn, as well as Worms. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling i. u88o> 33 When once the place has been baited. 

11 . To offer bait to ; to allure, entice, tempt. 

1590 Shahs. Com. Err. 11. i. 94 Doe their gay vestments his 

affections baite ? 1596 - - Merck. I \ 111. i. 55 \ l is flesh, what's 
that good for? Shy. To haiie fish withal). 1865 Dixon Holy 
Land I. 173 Just as the harvests of Kent and Mercia used 
to bait the Saxon vikings. 

Bait, vFalconry. See better spelling, Date^. 1 
Bait v bf Ti t), sb . 1 Forms : 4-6 bayte, 5 beyt, 5 6 
bayt, 6 beyte, 6-7 baight, 6-8 baite, 5- bait. 
[Partly a. OX. belt neut.) pasture, beita (fcin.) food, 
esp. as used to entice a prey, co^n. \v. OE. bat 
f. fooil, MUG. bei2 n., beize f. hunting; in part 
directly f. Ha it ? 0 ] 

I. Food used to entice a prey. 

1 . An attractive morsel of food placed on a hook 
or in a trap, in order to allure fish or other animals 
to seize it and be thereby captured. 

a 1300 Cura*rM. 16931 ]>c bail apon f>e hok. a 1325 Mctr. 
Horn. 12 Als fiscc e.s tan wit bait and hoc. 1444 Pol. Poems 
(1859I II. 219 Bosard with hotirflyes makiih beytis for a 
crane, a 1639 Breton in Farr’s 6'. P. (1845* 1 . 182 Wherein 
as hook within the Baight.. Some hidden poyson lurking 
lyes. 1653 Walton Angler 53 Let your Kail fall gently upon 
the water. 1836 Hok. Smith Tin Trump. 11876) 49 Bait- 
one animal impaled upon a hook, in order to torture a second 
for the amusement of a third, 
b. Worms, fish, etc., to be used for this purpose. 
1496 Bk. St. Albans Fishing 7 How ye shall make your 
baytes brede where yc shall fynde them : and how ye shall 
kepe theym. 1653 Wai.ion Angler To Rdr. 7 With advise 
how' to make the Fly, and keep the live baits. 1799 G. Smit h 
Laboratory It. 267 Some trouble .. to keep the bait alive. 

2 . fig. An enticement, allurement, temptation. 

c 1400 MS. Cantab. Ff. u. 38. [46/2] 54/2 Thys worlde ysbut 
the fendys beyte. 1460 Tot Rel, .y L. Poems 118661 155 My 
body I made hyr hertys baite. 1573 Tusslr Hush. (1878) 
179 A doorc without loeke, js a baite for a knaue. 1745 
De Foe Eng. Tradesm. 1 . vi. 36 The profits of trade are 
baits to the avaricious shopkeeper. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 246 He considered titles and great offices as baits 
which could allure none but fools, 

3 . Comb, and atlrib., as bait-can , -gatherer, -kettle. 
J799G. Smith Laboratory II. 267 By frequently dipping 

your bait-kettle in the water. 1842 Johnston in Proc. Berio. 
Mat. Club II. x. 36 The bait-gatherer, for picking them 
from the rocks .. has 8</. per day. 

II. Food generally. 

14 , Food, refreshment; esp, a feed for horses, or 


slight repast for travellers, upon a journey. Still 
dial, light refreshment taken between meals. 

1570 Levins Man ip. /203 Bayt, re/rigerium , re/ectio. 1573 
Tusser Husb. (1878) 203 O thou fit bait for w'ormes ! 1661 

Lovell Hist. A aim. Min. Introd., When they | serpents] 
devour* anygreat baite, they contract themselves. 1706 E. 
Ward Hud. Rcdiv. 1. xn. 24 Could lif she 'ad had her Will) 
have eat The Saddle Stuffing fur a Bait. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela <1824) I. xxxii. 56 Stopping for a little bait to the 
horses. 1851 Coahtr. Terms Northumbld. if Durh., Bait, 
provision taken by a pitman to his work, 1883 Harper’s 
Mag. Apr. 655/1 Afternoon * bait,’ or lunch [in Sussex). 

5 . A halt for refreshment in the course of a 
journey; a stoppage for rest. Welsh or Scotch 
bait : allowing a horse to stand still a few minutes 
at the top of a hill (see Fuller Worthies iv. 7). 

1579 Lyly Euphues (ArbJ 250 Ihis merry winde will im¬ 
mediately bring vs to an easie bayte. 1594 Nasiie Unfort. 
Trav. 12 To haue gone to heauen without a bail. 1633 P. 
Fletcher Elisa xli, Ilcav'nly fires.. Whose motion is 
their bait, whose rest is restlesse giring. 1809 Pinkney Tray. 
France 80 They make a stage of thirty miles without a bait. 

t Q fg- a- Refreshment; a lawyer's * refresher.’ 
b. A hasty meal like a travellers, a snack. Obs. 

a. 1579 Hvly Euphues (Arb.) 198 A pleasaunt companion 
is a bait in a journy. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xii. (1632) 
319 Have you paid him Ithc Lawyer] veil, nave you given 
him a good baite or fee? 

b. 166a Fuller Worthies (1840) 11. 507 He rather took a 
bait than made a meal at the inns of court, whilst he studied 
the laws therein. 1666 Evelyn Diary { 1827) IV. 175, 1 now 
and then get a baile at philosophy. 

7 . Comb, and atlrib as bait-land (see qnot.) ; 
bait-poke, a bag for holding a miners * bait/ 

1725 De Foe I’oy. round World (1840* 122 A bait-land, or 
port of refreshment. 1863 Robson’s Bards of Tyne 271 And 
queer tilings bchint them like pitmen’s bait pokes. 

III. The act of setting dogs to worry other 
animals ; baiting ; also (obs.) chasing with dogs. 

[c 1340 Caw. <y Gr. Knt. 1461 pen, brayn-wod for bate, on 
hurnez he [the boar] rasez.] c 1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 67 
At the next bayte in f.iith yec shall bee shiine. 1570 Levins 
Manip. /203 Bayt of a beare, ursi pretium. Bayt of a bul, 
tauri vcnat 10. 

Bait, variant of Hate, Beat ; obs. form of Boat, 
Baited (b/i-tud), ppi. a. [f. Bait v. x + -ki>.] 

1 . W orried by dogs; fig. harassed, tormented. 

1720 Swift Run on Bank. Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 24 A baited 

banker thus despunds. Mod. Furious as a baited bull. 

2 . Furnished with a bait; fig. rendered alluring 
or enticing, attractive. 

c 1600 Rob . l/ootl iRitson) xvL 44 Others cast in their bated 
hooks, a 1650 Crash aw Delights Muses 118581 122 With 
baited smiles if he display His fawning cheeks. 1762 9 Fal¬ 
coner Shiptor. n. 72 The crew .. spread the baited snare. 
1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast v. 12 We caught one or two with 
a bailed hook. 

Baiter (b^-Uj). [f. Bait vA +-kr 1 .] One 

who baits or worries ; fig. a tormenter, a 'tease.’ 

i6u Cotgr., Vanncur.. also a chider, schooler, bayter. 
a 1845 1 loon Storm at Hastings x.xv. Jagged billows rearing 
up .. Like ragged roaring bears against the baiter. 
Baith, northern form of Both. 

+B aithe, V. Obs. rare. [Cf. ON. bciHa to ask, 
beg.] To grant ; to agree, consent. 

c 1300 in Wright Lyric P. 27 pat bayep me mi bone. < 1340 
Gaw. Cf Gr. Knt. yz-j, I schal baipen py bone po u boden 
habbes. Ibid. 1404 pay baypen in pe mom To fylle be same 
forwarder bat pay byfore maden. ibid. 1840 Lettez be your 
hbinesse, lor 1 ha>Fe hit yow neucr to graunte. 

Baiting (b< T » tiij), vhl. sbf[(. Bait vA + -1x0 1 .] 

1 . The action of setting on dogs to worry a 
chained or confined animal; formerly, also, the 
hunting or chasing of wild animals with dogs. Often 
in comb .: see Badger, Bear, Bull. 

c 1300 K. Aiis, 199 Of liuuns chase, ufbeorebailyng. t 1440 
Promp. Part*. 2o1teytynge of bestys wyth howndys, F.xa- 
gitacio. 1589 Tottenham Eng. Poeste 1. xvii. In those great 
Amphitheaters, were exhibited.. their baitings of wild beasts. 
1768 Boswell Corsica led. 2 ) 318, I have seen a Corsican in 
the very heat of a baiting .. drive off the dogs. . 
b .fig. The action of worrying and harassing; 
persistent annoyance, persecution, torment. 

1303 R. Brunne Hamit. Synne 10895 He slial hem chastyse 
wyp sniort speche, Wyp small bayiinges. ande nat wyp 
wreche. a 1643 H, Burton \title) The Baiting of the Pojkt's 
B vll. a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 243 Mortified and in¬ 
timidated by the baiting of the last session. 

C. alt rib., as in baiting-house, -place, - stake. 

*S93 Shaks. 2 Hen. 17,v. i. isoWee'1 hate thy Bears todeath 
.. If thou dar’st bring them to the bayting place. 1689 Pol. 
Ballads 11860) 11 . 3 vtitlc\ Rome in an Uproar; or, the 
l’o!>e's Bulls brought to the baiting-stake. 

2 . The action of giving food to horses, or of 
taking wayside refreshment, upon a journey. 

e 1440 Prtvnp. Pan*. 29 Beytynge of horse, Pabulaiio. 
*513 Moke A‘/c^.///(i64i) 355 Never resting nor themselves 
icfrcshing. except the bayting of their horses. 1655 W. 
Mkwk in Martlib Ref. Comnr.v. Fees 47 Travellers, that have 
benighted themselves by their frolick baitings. 1884 liar - 
pers Mag. Oet. 728/2 Hay .. for the baiting of the horses. 

b. Thu place at which, or occasion when, a halt 
is made for refreshment on a journey. 

1475 Caxton Jason 37 b, Qucne Myrro .. taried than not 
longe at that bayting. 1753 Richardson Grandisou (1781) 
1 . iv. 14 Mr. Fenwick attended us to our first baiting. 

c. alt rib., as in baiting-place, - season , -town. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. <$■ Upiondyslwt. Introd. (1847) 15 The 
Conrt is the bayting place of hell. 1610 Holland Camden’s 
Brit. 1, 509 The next stations and baiting towncs. a 1639 
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What k lev Prototypes i. iv. (1640^ 47 This fworld] is a bait¬ 
ing-place and not a place of habitation. 187a Jenkinson 
Guide Eng. Lakes (1879*55 The Wool-Pack Inn, a snog little 
baiting-place. 

3 . The action of furnishing (a hook, trap, etc.), 
or of strewing a fishing-ground, with bait. 

1653 Walton Angler 153 This direction for the baiting 
your ledger hook. 1867 r. Francis Angling ii. (,1880) 71 To 
repeat the baitings .. two or three times. 

b. attrib., as in bailing-needle, -place . 

1708 Prodam. in Land. Gaz. No. 4452/2 So as to Annoy 
the Haling of Sayns in the usual Baiting Places. 1875 
‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports 1. v. iii. § 10 The gimp is passed 
under a good broad strip of skin with the baiting-needle. 

t Barting, ppL a. Obs. rare. [f. Ha it v. + 
elNG^.] That baits : worrying; enticing, attractive. 

158s Q. Kuz. in Four C. Eng. Lett. 29 Some ennemis .. 
shal loose muebe travel, with making fruslrat thar baiting 
stratagems. 1663 SlR G. Mackenzie A 'dig Stoic, w. 116581 
137 Far more baiting, seeing it appeared with all the charms. 

Baitless .belles), a. rare. [f. Hait sb. + -less.] 
Without food, without refreshment. 

1600 Rowlands Let. Humours Blood i. 47 To trauaile so 
tong baitlesse, sure ’tis much. 

Baize (bj*z), sb. Korins : 6-S bayes, 7 baies, 
bease, bayz(e, 7-9 bays, 7- baize, [a. K. bales 
(1570 in Godefroy, Mes baies et snrges’), pi. fem. 
used subst. of adj. bai:— chest nut-col cured, 
Hay; so named probably from its original colour. 
The same material is called in It. bajella (Florio 
159S), Sp. bay da, Du. baai, Da. bai, Sw. boi. The 
plural form of the adopted word was soon mis¬ 
understood, and treated as a collective sing, (occas. 
with pi. bayses), whence the spelling bayze, baize , 
rare bef. 1800, but now cjuite established ; the 
etymological sing. Hay is, however, also found ] 

1 . A coarse woollen stuff, having a long nap, now 
used ehiefiy for linings, coverings, curtains, etc., 
in warmer countries for articles of clothing, c. g. 
shirts, petticoats, ponchos; it was formerly, when 
made of finer and lighter texture, used as a clothing 
material in Hritain also. 

1578 (in Beck Drapers' Did. 17) Blewe and blacke bayse. 
1586 Harrison England 1. 11. v. 132 The wares they carrie 
out of the realme arc. -baies, bustian, mockadocs, etc. 1635 
N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. joi 't hose light stufTes which 
they call Bayes and Sayes. 1667 Pkpvs Diary (18791 IV. 
250 A cloak of Colchester bayze. 1712 A kuu Til not John 
A’«//(i755i p The price of broad cloath, wool and bayses. 
1732 Acc. Workhouses 51, 70 yards of red bays., for under 
petticoats. 1801 Felton Carriages I. 220 The Well of a 
Carriage is lined with linen or baize. 1882 Beck Drapers' 
Diet. 14 Bays, bayze, baize .. was first introduced here in 
1561. 

b. attrib. 

1634 Brereton Trav. (1844* 52 He sat up in bed, and was 
In a thin bease waistcoat. 1837 H awthorne Twice-told T. 
(1851) II. vi. 90 Fishermen, in red baize shirts. 

2 . A curtain, table-cover, etc. of baize. 

1862 Loud. Kev. 30 Aog. 193 The great baize will soon fall 
down. 1880 Browning Dram. Idylls , Clive 103 Cocky fan¬ 
cied tbataelerk must feel Quite sufficient honor in bending 
over one green bai/e. 

3 . attrib ., as in baize-fodor. 

1766 Ann. Keg. 53/2 A baize factor has presented the 
Mayor of Colchester .. a rich gold chain. 1852 Dickens 
Bleak Ho. xxvi. § 1 Gentlemen of the green baize road, who 
could discourse from personal experience of foreign galleys 
and home treadmills. 

Baize, v. [f. prec. sb.] To cover or line with 
baize. Hence Baized///. a., Baizing vbl. sb. 

1830 Miss Mitforu Village Ser. iv. (1863! 250 Baizing the 
door of the library; ami new painting the hall. 1882 J. 
Baker 11 ist.Scarboro' 160 Pews, .being baized or cushioned, 

Bajan-, -on, variants of Bkjan. 

Bajardour: see Baiakdour. 

1 ! Bajocco (bni)Y>*kk<?). PI. bajocchi (*p*kk/\ 
In 6 englished as byok, baiock. [It., f. bajo 
brown.] A small Italian copper coin (now obso¬ 
lete) worth about a halfpenny. 

1547 Boohdl hit rod. KnoioL 179 In bras they haue ka- 
tcryns and byokes, and denares. 1590 Ml ndav Eng. Rom. 
Life in I lari. Misc. {1809) II. 202 Supping so well as I 
coulde with, .one quatrine bestowed in ricoct.. a baiock in 
bread, i860 All V. Round No. 70.475 Vellum-bound books, 
at five baiocchi—twopence halfpenny. 1864 Leeds Mere. 
11 Mar., And left the priest without a single bajocco. 

If Bajri (baxl^r/). Also bajree, -eree, -urec, 
-ury, -ra. The name in Indian vernaculars of 
various kinds of grain (c. g. Pcnicillaria spicata, 
Tanicttm vulgarc) extensively grown in India. 

1813 J. Forbes Orient. Mem. I. 194 Bajrree, natehee, and 
some inferior grains. 1864 Daily Tel. 15 Aug., A good crop 
of bajri. 1884 Health Ex tub. Catal.'Vxd. 43 Samples of 
bajra and jowar, the chief grain foods. 

t Ba julate, V. Obs. rare. [f. bajnldt - ppl. 
stem of bdjuldre to carry, f. bdjulus porter.] To 
enrry (a heavy burden); to carry as a Badger sb. I 

1613 R. C. Table A iph ., Bain Lite [printed bainbate], 
beare, or cary like a porter. 1662 Fuller Worthies 111. 97 
Which [roads], if mended, Higglers would mount, as baju- 
Inting them [/. e. provisions! to London. 

Bak-, obs. sp. of Bac-, Back-, q.v. 

Bak, earlier form of Bat sb. winged mammal. 

Bakfe, obs. form of Back. 

+ Bakbred(e. north, dial. Also 5 baebrode, 


7 bagbread. [f. Bake v. + Bred, fiat board.] A 
board on which bread is made, a paste*board ; = 
Bake board. 

1482 Cath. Attg. 17 Baebrede, vbi bakebrede. Bakbrcde : 
rot atm turn et cetera ; vbi a muldyngbordc. 1625 6 luv. R. 
Hay in Reg. Dean Ch. )'rk ., One kneidingc kitt, a bag- 
bread, and a spittle. (1875 Lane. Gloss. Bak-brede. In 
South of Scotl. ba'bredc, oantbred, bawbret : see Jamieson.] 

Bake (b^k), v. Forms; 1 bacan, 3-5 bake(n, 
5 -yn, 6 baake, 7 baque, 4-bake. ]\i. 1 . 1-4 boc, 
4 booc, book, bakide, 5 boke, (6 .SV. buik, beuk.) 

5- baked. Pa.pple. \ bacen, 2 7 baken, 4 baake, 
4-5 bacun, ybake, ibako, 4-6 bake, 5 bakun, 
(6 Sc. backin, baikin, baykin, ybaik), 6 bakt, 

6- baked. [Common Teiilonic: OE. bac-an- 
Oll G. bach-an, pach-an , M 1 IG. bac hen, OX., Sw. 
baka, Da. bage ; also, (JUG bac chan, MUG, and 
G. backcn, MDu. back at , Du. Inxkken , OS. bak- 
ken. OTcnt. ^dbnk-an (jx’rh., as Paul thinks, in 
present stem bakka-, by assimilation of a suffix, 
? from bak-na), cogu. w. Gr. <f>wy-ttv to roast, 
parch, toast, pointing to an Aryan bhog-, Origin¬ 
ally a strong vl>.; the sir. pa. t. survived to c 1400, 
and is still used dialectally; Ihe str. pa. pple. baken 
occurs five times in the Bible of ifin as against 
two examples of baked, and is still in reg. use in 
the north. I he weak pa. t. baked appeared before 
1400; the weak pa.pple. in 16th c., and is alone 
found in Shakspere.] 

1 . trans. To cook bv dry heat acting by conduc¬ 
tion, and not by radiation, hence either in a closed 
place (oven, ashes, etc.), or on a healed surface 
tbakestone, griddle, live coals); primarily used of 
preparing bread, then of potatoes, apples, the fiesh 
of animals. (Thus, in the primary sense, distin¬ 
guished from roast : but in transferred uses they are 
not sharply separated.) Often absolutely. 

t 1000 zEi.ekic Ex. xii. 39 lb bocoti pjet mein. Lev, 
xxvi. 26 Fif bacuk on .-ilium ofenr. ( 1200 Ou.min 092 B11II- 
tedd br.ed |>atl bnkenn wa-s in ofne. 1382 Wyci.h- : Sam, 
xxviu. 24 She. .lioke [booc, hoc] therf loove-. 1388 Isa. 
xliv. 15 lie brenlc atal bakide lo<ui<-*. 1393 Gd\\i-k ( ‘on/. 

11 . 208 A capon in that one was bake. 1398 Tk».\ is\ Barth, 
De P. R. xvii. Ix\ ii. 11495* 64? Some hredu is bake vmler 
asshen. 1513 1 >ougi.as . Funs 1. iv. 40 I he conies .. Thai 
grand, and sync buik al the tire. 1530 Pai.sgk. 442/1, I 
baake a batche of breed in an oven . . Have you baken your 
breed yet. 1598 Sn\Ks. Merry //'. r. i\. iot, I wash, ring, 
brew, bake, scowre .. make the beds, ami doe all my strife. 
1611 Bible Lev vi. 17 It shall not be baken with leauen. 
— Isa. xliv. 19, I hane baked bread vpon the coalcs. 1768 
Smollett Humph. Cl. I.et. 8 June, My bread is. .baked in 
my own oven. 1836 Dickens Pirkw. xlv, We have half a 
leg of mutton, baked, at a quarter before three. 1855 Ki.iz\ 
Acton Mod. Cookery ii. 55 To bake/islt , a gentle oven may 
be used. 

b. fnp. To ripen with heat. 

1697 Dryhkn Virg., Georg. 11. 754 The N ine her liquid 
Harvest yields, Bak’d in the Sun-shine. 

T C. fg. To prepare, make ready, Obs. 

1460 in Pol. R. <y L. Poems 11S66) 194 Whan fion docst 
llms, there bale ]>ou bakestc. 

2 . trans. To harden by heat a. in a (brick) kiln. 

1388 Wvclu Gen. xi. 3 Make we ticl stonys, and bake we 
tlu> with ficr. 1868 J. Markyat Pottery Gloss. s. v. Kiln, 
The furnaces employed to fire or bake poliery. 

b. as the sun hardens the ground. 

1697 Orvuen Virg., Georg, iv. 618 The Sun .. link’d the 
Mud. 1821 Byron 11 ray, 4* Earth iii. 189 When the hot 
sun hath baked the recking soil Into a world. 

3 . To harden as frost does. 

1572 B. Goock lleresbaek's Hush. 11586* 52 b, The rohl of 
the Winter doth bake and season the ground. 1610 Siiaks. 
Temp. 1. ii. 256 TIT earth When it is bak’d with frost. 

f 4 . To form into a cake or mass ; to cake. Obs. 

c 1460 Bk. Curtasyc in Babers Bk. (i 868) 303 An apys mow 
men sayne he makes, f>at brede and (lcsshe in hys cheke 
bakes. 1592 Siiaks. Rom. <y Jul. 1. iv. 89 That very Mali 
that ..bakes the K Ik docks in foule sluttish haires. a 1631 
Donne Serm. xii. 117 The old dirt is still baked on my 
hands. 1684 tr, Bonet's Mere. Compit. 1. 8 If the root 
of the Tongue and the Windpipe, have any glutinous stuff 
baked to them. 

5 . intr. ^for rejl. To undergo the process of 
baking; to become firm or hard with heat. 

1605 Siiaks Macb. iv. i. 13 Fillet of a Fenny Snake, In 
the Cauldron boyle and bake. 1755 in Johnson. 1876 
Green Short Hist. i. § 5 The cakes which were baking on 
the hearth. Mod. These apples do not bake well. How 
the London Clay' bakes in the sun ! 

G. Phrases and proverbs: To bake one's bread: to 
4 do for* one. As they brezo, so let them bake : as 
they begin, so let them proceed. Only half baked'. 
(cotlo<p) deficient in sense; half-witted. 

t 1380 Sir Fernmb. 577 For euerc my bred had be bake I 
mvn lyf dawes had lie tynt. 1599 Pokier Angry Worn. 
Abingd. (1841* 82 lCuen as they' brew, so let them bake. 
1675 Cotton Seojf. Scoft 150, 1 should do very imprudently' 
.. Either to meddle or to make : But as they brew, so let 
'urn bake. 1864_,V. 4-(). Ser. in. VI. 494/2 He is only half- 
baked, put in with the bread and taken out with the cakes. 

7 . Comb., in which bake, in sense of vbl. sb. baking, 
is used attrib., as bake-kettle, -oven, -pan, -shop. 
Also Bake-roarh, -house, -stone, Bak-rred, q.v. 

c 1000 /Elfrjc Gloss. fZupd 316 Pistrinum, kecern. 1579 
Langiiam Card. Health (1633) 529 Bake them vnder a 


bake-pan of earth. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast xxxv. 133 
Tin bakc-pans and other notions. 1880 N, Bishop Sneak- 
Box 317, 1 .. built a fire in my bake-kettle. 1883 Harpers 
Mag. Mar. 504 '2 A few old men trudge about their bake- 
ovens. 1872 Mark Twain fnnoc. Abr. xxxi. 240 ’There are 
the hake-shops. 

Bake, sb. ff. the vb.] 1 . in Sc. A biscuit. 

1787 Burns Holy Fair xviii, Here’s crying out for bakes 
and gills. 1823 Galt Entail xeiii, We can divide the bakes. 

2. c Tbe act, process, or result, of baking.* 
(Webster.) 

Bake, earlier form of Baken ppl. a. 
Ba’keboard. Also fi backbord, -boardc, 9 
-buird all in north, dial., to which the word is 
confined.) [f. Bake v. + Hoard.] A hoard on 
which dough is kneaded and rolled out in making 
bread ; a paste-board. 

1562 Richmond. H ills 11853) 156 Item iij chayres, Molle.-, 
and cardstocks, iij* .. backbords, xij* 1 . 1563 H ilts v hr\ 
X. C. <1835* 169 A knvadinge ba^syn, a knoppe, a giclfatle, 
a backbourdc. 1808 Cumbrian Balt. fiv. 122 As flat a 
back-bnird. 1878 in Hai.i.iwi LL. 

Baked (U : *kt), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Hake : see 
-ED ; for earlier forms sec Baken.] 

1 . Cooked by dry’ heat. 

1611 Bible i Citron, xxiii. 29 That which is baked in ibo 
panne. 1620 Yknni.r Via Recta x ii. m Baked Pearexar? 
much wholesomer then raw. 1875 Chamb. t )rnl. No. 133. 
66 The bakedqiotalo men are doing a good trade. 

2 . Dried or fired in a (brick) kiln. 

'MS J°vr. Daniel ii. 31 < lolde, syluer, latinc, yertr- 

and bakt j*otle erth. 1609 Bible Dotiav* Isa. xvi. 7 Walles 
of baqued bricko. 1858 Birch Ane. Pottery Ini rod. 5 Re¬ 
mains of baked earthenware. 1869 Raw i.inmin Five Mon. 
I.v, J be >un-dried bricks have even more varicly of si/e 
than the linked ones. 

3 . Hardened or caked by heat (or otherwise . 

1615 Latham FaUoury <163^1 f 4 Their grease., will li- 

baked Mew to their sides. 1858 \V. l\i t is l ’is. Madagascar 
viii. 206 The soil .. is hard-baked reddish earth. 

+ 4 . Baked meat, pastry: see Bake-meat. Ol>< 
Bakehouse Jvi k^ntus . Forms: 1 ?beeclius, 
4 6 bakhows e. 5 bakkehouse, 5-6 bacbous, 
ft backhous c, backchouse, (.SV. baghous), 4 
bakehouse. [OK. A»v-, from Lacan to Hake 4- hits 
1 Iiu nk.] A building or apartment in which bread 
is made, having an oven for baking it. Also, one 
in which loaf-sugar is made. 

a 1400 Gloss, in Wright’s / ’or. 17S Bakehouse, pis/rtunttr. 

< 1420 I’atlod. on l/usb. i. 1144 Thi bakliouse therwith .*11 
thou m.iist avatli e. < 1440 Promp. Farr. 21 2 Bakhowvc, 
<ir bakyngt* how sc. 1502 Arnold (’/iron. 93 S'e shal kepe 
noo hachous, 1524 Wrioiiiesiev Citron. 1D75 1 . 14 One 
Piekeringv, sometyme of the Kings bakehowsc. 1606 Mol* 
1 wi) Suetou. 141 The uery jades which seriied mils and 
backe-houses. 1624 Massin«.i r Pari. L<k % e iv. v, Live to be 
the talk Of the conduit ami the bakehouse. 1697 Total. 
(Liz. No. 331 i'4 To be Lett, either for a Brew-lion su ..or 
for a Sugar Bake House. 1862 Loud. Res'. 16 Aug. 14 * 
The temperature of a bakehouse ranges from about 75 to 
upwards of 8<> degrees, 

tBake-meat. Obs. [f. bake = Baken pa.pple. : 
also baken meat, baked meat.] Pastry, a pie. 

t 1386 Chaucer /'rot. 343 Withoutc bake mete was never 
lib nous, t 1420 Liber Cocorum 11862* 55 Bakyu mete.. 
And most daynte, come byhyndc. 1 1460 J. Ri ssi.u. Bk. 
Xnrlitrr in Babees Bk. m86S* 146 Almauere hakemetes )»at 
byn good and boot. Open hem aboue !>«-* brym of ^ coflyn 
cote. 1530 Palsgr. 196/2 Bake mcatc, uiande en paste. 
1602 Siiaks. Ham. 1. ii. 180 The Funerall Bakt-meats Did 
coldly furnish forth ihe Marriage Tables. 1611 Bible: Gen. 
xl. 17 All manner of hakemetes for Pharaoh. 1624 M as¬ 
singer Rt-uegado v. v, To carry 'This bake-meat to Vilclli. 
a 1700 White Devil in 1 )od.d. (K P. VI. 312 < N.» As if a man 
Should knuw what fowl is coffin'd in a l>ak‘d meat Afore it 
is cut np. 

Baken (bef-k’n), ppl. a. arch. Karlicr forms, 
bake, ybake, etc.: sec under IbKKt*. [strong 
pa. pple. of Bake v. : see -en. Now superseded 
by Baked in literary Kng., but still in north, dial.] 

1. Baked, as bread or meat. 

c 1325 Cirnr de L. 3613 N"e eetc off fi^sch, baken nc bre<lc. 
1340 Ay cub. 112 Bread tuies ybake huermide he astoreji his 
ssip. 1382 Wvci.if I.ro. ii. 4 He shal oflfre baake sacrifice. 
<1420 Liber Cocorum 11862* 54 Bakun turbut and snwmon 
ibake. 1562 J. 11 evwoou Prov. ■S■ Epigr. (i86^> 37 Boylde 
heefe and liakc mutton. i6it Bible i Kings \i\. 6 A cake 
baken on the coales. .1/cv/. Sc. New-baken bread. 

2 . Baked in a kiln ; hardened, dried. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 709 Wallis .. of hartle tills wel 1 - 
bake. 1513 Doug 1 .-Ends xi. xi. 47 'The schaft was sad 
and sound and weill vbaik. 1544 Puaer Rrgim. (15601 
Iiijb, Baken or dryed as day is in the fourneis. 1549 
Compf. Scot. vi. 46 Ane of the tabilis vas of baikyn stane, 
and the tothir .. of onhnykyn stane. 

+ 3 . Baken meat, pastry: see Bake-meat. Obs. 
Baken, obs. form of Bacon. 

Baker (bt T * koi). Forms : 1 bocccre, 3-5 ba- 
kero, .j bachare, 5-7 backer, 4 baker. [OF. 
bircere , f. Lacan to bake + -EK 1 ; cogn. yvilh ON. 
bakariy Sw . bagare, Dn. Lager e, Ol 1 G. Lac her ; OS. 
bakkeri, Du .bakker, G. backer:— OTcut. *bak\k)ar- 
>-•] 

1 . One who bakes ; spec, one wliose business it is 
to make bread. 

a 1000 /Klfric CoHot/ny Q. 5, Sume cypmeiiii, sumc scc- 
wyrhtan, sealteras, b;t( eras. Q. 54. H w.xt segst |m, h-ec^re? 
c 1300 Men Li /16 in E. E. P. (1862) 155 1 tail be je Laker* 
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wih vir louis smale. c 2300 Ret/g. Songs v». 35 Alle iheos 
false chepmcn, the feond heont wule habbe, Bachares and 
hruercs. 1466 Mann, «y llouseh. Exp. 211 To..the hackers 
wyffc, for v. men lies borde. c 1500 Arnold Citron. <1811) 9 
That backers or my liars stelying pa>te or mele be drawen 
vpon an hyrdcl. 1598 Stow Survey 116331 208 A Pilloric, 
for the punishment of Makers, offending in the assise of 
bread, 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 42They say the Owle was 
a Makers daughter. 1604 Dkkker Hottest If'It. Wks. 1873 
II. 122 Are not Makers armes the skales of Justice? yet is 
not their bread light? 1768 Smollett Humph. Cl. Let. 

8 June, The miller or the haher is obliged to poison them 
and their families, in order to live by his profession. 1847 
Kinglakf. Eothen xvii, The very first baker of bread that 
ever lived must have done his work exactly as the Arab 
does at this day. 

2 . *A small portable tin oven in which baking 
is performed. 1 In U. S. (Webster .) 

3 . An artificial salmon fly in angling. 

1867 F. Francis Angling x. uSSo 345 The Maker is an¬ 
other good general fly. 

4 . Proverbs. ^As to the Pillory see 1 in i. 

.562 J. Hk vwooii Prov. 4- Ep/gr. 118671 47, I feare we 

j>arte not ycel, (Juoth the baker to the pylorie. 1660 
11 owKt.1. Eng. Pr,n\ 11 lie take no leave of you, qnoih the 
Maker to the I'll lory. 1857 X. <V {?• 21 Mar., Pull Devil, 
Pull Maker, in Ragland's the cry. 

5 . Comb., as baker-feet, legs, -knees, baker's 
knee, names of deformities of the lower extremities 
incident to bakers; baker-legged, -kneed, a., 
having these deformities ; baker’s itch, a species 
of letter or psoriasis to which the hands of bakers 
and cooks are liable : baker’s salt, an appellation 
of commercial carbonate of ammonia, used instead 
of yeast in pastry and bread. 

1611 Co ton., larre/ier .. Makcr-legd, that goes in at the 
Idlers. 1652 G v u. Magastrom. 186 Maker-kneed signifies 
effeminate. 1656 Dr <»\kt> Hate I.at. I nl. $ 292 I lee that 
is baker-legged, rub's his knees against one another. 1656 
. \rtif. Handsom. 1602'70 The unhandsome warping* of bow 
Leggs and baker Feet. 1659 l.atly Alimony v. v. in lla/l. 
Podsl. XIV. 361 His puny baker-legs. 1784 J. Makrv l.eet. 
Art ii. 0848 04 Knocked or baker knees. 1871 Figure 
Ftaiuing 39 Maker's knee, as it is railed, or an inclining 
inwards of the right knee-joint until it closely resembles the 
right side of a letter k, is ihc almost certain penalty of 
habitually (tearing any burden of bulk in the right hand. 

6 . Ha ke As Jo'.cn : thirteen. fSoe last quolA 

*599 J* CooKt-. Tu Qioyue in Dodsl. (k '1780" VII. 49 

Mine's a baker's dozen : Master Mnbblc, tell your money. 
1611 in Fi.mkjo. 1733 FlM.tMNG Qmx. 111. \i, 1 dare swear 
there were a good round baker's dozen at-le.'i't. 1859 Rn.l.v 
Liber A lb ns Pref. 68 These dealers .. 1 1 luckstcrs) on pur¬ 
chasing their bread from the linkers, were privileged by 
law to receive thirteen bat* lies for twelve, and this would 
seem to have been the extent of their profits. Hence the 
expression, still in use, * ,\ baker's dn/en/ 

Ba*kerdom, condition of a baker. Baker- 
ship, skill as a baker. 

1883 /'all MallC. 28 Apr. ;/i The first baker, .wasabotit to 
produce a card to prove his bakerdoni and respectability. 

Bakeress b< T ‘ karus . rare. [f. Bak kh + -j:>s ; 
cf. baxler anti baths tress] A female baker. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. A't'v. I. vn. xi. 352 The Maker, the 
Bakeress,and Maker's liny. 1872 t'ogab. Jaik i. in Castjuci 
I it ., I have a perfect recollection of the pretty bakeress. 

Bakerly, a. and aJv. [f. Baker + -ly -.] 
Baker-likc; after the manner of a baker. 

1593 Pass. Morriee 82 Spindle shankte, or bakerly kneed. 

Bakery k'»kari). [f Baker + -y : see em.] 

1 . Maker's work ; the ciaft or business of the baker. 

1545 Joy I-: Exp. Pan. xii. 1K.1 Daniel .saw his feet to he 

made and bakt but of britel bakkery. 1765 S\ioi n- 11 1 niv. 
186 The butchery and the bakery which they farm at so 
much a year. 

2 . A place for making bread ; the whole establish¬ 
ment of a baker. 

1857 Ki.iza Acton Eng. Bread-lik. 40 Converting the small 
bakeries, conducted on the old system, into mechanical 
bakeries. 1872 Yfais Tahn. Hist. Comm. 116 Public 
bakeries were established in 1276. 

Ba kestone. Commonly in dialect form fi- 
bak-, backstone. [f. Hakk p + Stunk.] A flat 
stone or slate on which cakes are baked in the 
oven ; a plate of iron used for the same purpose. 

1531 Lane, tails 11837) I. 113 One hackstoonc and one 
spctil. 1575 Richmond. tails 118531 2 >5* » back stone, iij 1 . 
j. yron speiie ..j litle broile yron. 1818 in E. Hurt's Lett. 
X. Seotl. 1 . 246 Poured out upon the hake-stone like a pan¬ 
cake. 1865 Mrs. Stketton Queen 0/ C. 150 A backstone 
cake out of the oven. 1869 Mlackmohe Lorna D. xxix. (Dj 
Here's to the oats with the back-tone on the board I 

Bakestre, obs. form of Baxter, female baker. 
Bakey, bakie (,b^*ki, ba-ki). . 9 /-. Also bai- 
kie. [V dim. of Hack sb .-; or ad. F. bat/it el : cf. 
Backet.] A square wooden vessel for carrying ( 
coals, etc. Hence Bakieful. 

1826 J. Wilson Xocl. A mbr. Wks. 1855 I. 174 The bakie fit's 
o’ ashes. 1837 BlaJr.v. Mag. X L 1 . 414 The chamber-maid.. 
swept them all away in her bakey. 

Baking (bakin'), vbl. sb. [f. Bake v. -ixg P] 

1 . The action of the verb Bakk; the process of 
preparing bread; the hardening or ‘ firing 1 of 
earthenware. 

1398 Trlvisa Barth. Pe P. E. .Wit. lxvii. (1405) 643 Mrcdc 
is made of mele by medlynge of water and bakyng of fyre. 
1477 Norton Ord. A/eh. v. (Adim. 1652)35 In Makinge,and 
Itrcwinge, and other Crafts all. 1622 I Ikyi.in Cosmogr. in 
Sir T. Blount A ‘at Hist. « 169 jl 138 The Boylitig and Making 


of Sugar. 1847 King lake Eothen xvii, Principles of bread¬ 
baking .. sanctioned by the experience of ages. 1868 J. 

M arryat Pottery (I]oss, s.v. A 7 /w, The only colours, .which 
will endure the extreme heat of the first baking. 

2 . The product of this action ; the bread baked 
at a time, a hatch. 

e 1440 Promp. Parr. 21/2 Makynge (or bahche\ pistnm. 
1598 Florio, Fornnta, an oueit full, or a batche of bread, a 
baking. x86o Miss Vongk Stokes ley Seer. xiii. (1880) 306 
Susan with .. her plaic of bakings. 

3 . Comb, and Allrib as baking craft , Jtours ; 
baking-dish , -house, - iron , -oven, -plale ; Baking- 
powder. a powder used in bnking as a substitute 
for yeast, through the effervescence of which car 
bonic acid is diffused through the dough. 

1398 Tri vis.y Barth. Pe P. A*, xvii. Ixvii. <1495)643 My 
bakynge crafte brede is made, e 1440 Promp. Parr. 21/2 
Makynge howse, pauificittw. 1563 i‘her sites in OUl Plays 
18481 41 The backster of Malockburyc with her baking pele. 
1601 Hou.anu Pliny 1 . 567 Plautus .. maketh mention of.. 
a baking pan. 1863 Scotsman 16 Mar., To enter bakehouses 
during baking hours. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 120/2 
Patent Hot-Air Continuous Making Oven, with Travelling 
Making Plate. 

Ba*king, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -ing -.] That 
bakes; hot enough to bake. Hence Bakingly adv. 

1865 K. Parkmnn Champlain ix. 1875' 302 The fierce sun 
fell on the bald, baking rock. 1882 Kt ssEt l in Mann. 
Mag. XI.VI. 331/1 L’nder the ‘baking sun.' 1867 .Miss 
Mimrc.moN Xot tfise/y 1 . 1? I’oo bakingly hot for a long 
walk. 1880 Miss Fothi-w.iu. tt'cl/Jichts 1. iii, The sun 
shone bakingly upon the round stones. 

Bakken, bakker, -more: see Back-. 

Bakoun, c*bs. form of Bacon. 

! [ Baksheesh,bakhshish(IwkForms: 

7 bacshee.se, S buxie. backsishe, baeshish, 9 
bach-, backshish, bafc^kshcesh, buic kshi.sh, 
-shccsh, buxccs, bakhshish. [Pers. 
bikhshish present, f. bak/nhi-tian 10 give; now 
used in Arabic, Turkish, and l T idu.] Oriental 
term for: A graluily, present of money, ‘lip. 1 

1 1625 PvRcms / 'tig rimes 11. 1340 Who ..would prostitute 
her selfc to any man Mncsheese >as they say in the Arabickc 
tongue that Sn gratis freely.j 1755 60 Lf.s 51 iCol. ’S uje> 
Muxie money. 1775 R. (*ii\ni»ii r Irais Asia Min. \ iii. 
1825 A demand of hie—hish, a reward or present; which 
term, from its frequent use, was already become very fami¬ 
liar to us. 1781 <tend. Mag. 113 The Mackrishe, or money 
to drink. 1814 Mrs. Siii.kwo<>i» Henry \ Bearer 29 And 
gave Ikmsy .. four rupees, bileksliish. 1854 W. Arnoj d 
i hik/ieltl 1.239 The relieved U-arers.. most unceremonimisly 
demanded buxccs. 1863 Miss Whatm.y Pagge t Life Egypt 
x. 84 Asking loudly for ba« ksheesli. 1876 Limes 20 Apr., 
Fresh baksheesh to the unworthy minions of the harem. 

Ba ksheesh, ff. prcc ] To give a present of 
money to; to bribe, Mi]). 1 Also absol. quasi-////;*. 

2882 Mann. Mag XI VI. 167 The higher grades., were 
reserved for those whi» bn< kshecslied the highest. 1884 
(on. (Iomion in Pall Matt (L 6 May 1a 1 Von would .. 
make terms with Mahdi by making me backsheesh M.duli. 

Bakster. obs. f. Baxtku, female baker. 
Bakstone, obs. and dial. f. Bakestone. 

Bakt, obs. f. B\kki». 

Bal, [a. t’ornisb bal 'collection of mines.’] Also j 
6 7 ball A mine. Attrib., ns in bal girl, work. 

c 1600 Norden spec. Brit. Cornw. 11728) 45 (lodolphyn 
ball. 1678 Phil . Trans. XII. 951 Gndolphin Mall is the 
most famous of all the Malls or .Mines in Cornwall. 1812 
Ann. A 'eg. 52 t Mai girls, as the girls are called whu work 
about the mines. 1851 KingsLLY 1 'east xiii. 252 He could 
not stand the bal work. 

Bal, obs. f. Ball and Bale sb. fire. 

Balaam <bcidam). 

1. Name of the prophet whose history is narrated 
in Xumbers xxii-xxiv, used connotativcly. Ilcncc: 
Balaam zc, to make a Balaam of. Balaamitc, 
one who follows religion for the sake of gain ; 
whence Balaamitical a. 

1648 Milton Ofrsen*. Art. Peace Wks. (18511 571 God .. 
hath >o dispos’d the mouth of these Malaams. that couuning 
to Curse, they have stumbled into a kind of Mlessing. 1598 
T. Mastard C h res tote ros <18801 87 Mala-ming his patron 
which did him this wrong, Am not I thine assc which haue 
seru’d thee thus long. 1559 Hist. Est. Seat, in It'oitr. Sac. 
Mise. 73 The Mishopp of St. Andrcwes, with his Malamitcs, 
came to St. Giles Kirk. 1562 D u s tr. Ballinger on Apoe. 
*1573) 36 b, Maintaining the Nicolaitan nr Malaamiticall 
doctrine. 

2 . (In journalistic slang’) Trumpery paragraphs 
reserved to fill up the columns of a newspaper or 
magazine. Balaam-box ^or -basket\ a receptacle 
for such matter; in U. 8. printing-offices, a place 
in which stereotype paragraphs arc kept for simi¬ 
lar use. 

1826 Scott Mai. Malagr. iii. 3 How much Balaam (speak¬ 
ing technically) I have edged out of your valuable paper. 
1839 Lockhart Scott Ixx. (1842)622 Balaam is the cant 
name for asinine paragraphs about monstrous productions 
of nature and the like, kept standing in type to be used 
whenever the real news of the day leave an awkward space 
that must be filled up somehow. 2861 A. K. H. M. AVer. 
Country P. Ser. 11. 50 Kuhbishing articles which are at 
present consigned to the Balaam-box. 1873 V. Hall Mod. 
Eng. 17 Consigned, by the editor, to his balaam-basket. 

Balace, obs. form of Balas (ruby). 

II Balachoug (bx lutJ^ijV Also 7 balachaun, 

9 balichung. [a. Malay faf/ac/ubi.] A condiment 1 


for rice, much used in China, consisting of putrid 
shrimps or small fishes pounded up with salt and 
spices, and then dried. 

2697 Dampier in Southey Comm.pt. Bk. Ser. II.'1849)602 
Balachaun is a. composition of a strong savour, yet a very 
delightsome dish to the Tonquinc.se. 2854 SrocqcELER Brit. 
India 279 Rice .. is rendered savoury by the addition of 
salt, ngapec, or balachoung. 1864 in Webster. 

Balade, -adde, obs. fT. Ballad, Ballade. 
Baladine (barlad/n). Also 6-7 balladin(e, 7 
baladyne. [a. F. balaiiin, Ane, f. ballcule dancing- 
song: see Ballad.] 

11 - A theatrical dancer ; a mountebank, buffoon. 

X S99 Basilikon Poron <1603' 127 Delight not to keepe. .in 
your company, coma-dians or balladines. 1605 Bacon A dr. 
Learn. 11. xv. § 1 Trickes of Tumblers Funambuloes, Bala- 
dynes. 1676 Etiii-rkdge Man 0/Mode 11. i. 19.1684) Their 
host Malladins, who are Now practising a famous Ballat. 

2 . A female public dancer, rare. 

2863 Brow ning lit Balcony it, The first breathing woman’s 
cheek, First dancer's, gipsy's, or street baladinc’s. 

+ 3 . A ballad-maker or -singer. Cf. BallaD ibit. 

1604 Hikkon It’ks. I.551 Dddiij, Meeting with onr com¬ 
mon aduersary. .in the fashion of a Rimer or Balladinc. 

tBa'lan. Obs. [? a. Oh', balin, bailin', see 
Godef.] A strong stuff made of tow. 

1340 Alexander iStcv.i 4852 In bole and in balan buskes 
he his fotez. | L. fecit sibi snbta/ares Uncos.] 

Balance (barlans), sb. F orms: 4-5 balaunce, 
f belans, belauns, -nee, f-fi ballanncc, 6 bal- 
lanis, es, fi-S ballance, 7 bilanz, 3- balance, 
fa. Fr. balance (~ Sp. balanza, Pr. balansa, II. 
bi land it laic h. ^ hi land a a pair of scales, f. cl. 
L. bilaitx, bilaitc-cm, adj. (in libra hilan x) ‘two- 
scaled,’ f, bi - twice + lanx fiat plate, scale.] 

I. hi tern 1 senses. 

1 . An apparatus for weighing, consisting of a 
l>cnni poUetl so as to move freely on a central pivot, 
with a scale pan at each end. 

p- 2275 in Liber Albas I. 226 Dcii estre pcise par balaunce 
lc Roy. 2297 Lib. ( it stum. 107 1 Probat io Tronic.' Silvester 
de Farnham uistos balancin' Domini Regis.] 

e 1350 It'ill. Palerue 947 Wei y miderstande w inder 
balaunce bowes. e 2386 Chaccfr Monkes T. 508 And in a 
balaunce weyen eebe monntainc. 1 1450 in Wright’s I 'oc. 
227 Btlanx , lielans. 1494 Act 11 Hen. IV/, iv, In every 
City, should be a common Balance, with common Weights. 
*573 Mihlk (Bishops’) Prev. x\i. 11 A true weight and bal- 
launce are the Lordes iudgement. 1635 N. Carpenter 
(ieog. Pet. 1. ii. ^1 The Milan? or Mallancc. 2772 Jan ins 
Lett. Iii 266 We incline the balance .. by lessening the 
weight in one scale. 1881 N. T. < Revised 1 A’c?*. vi. 5 He 
had a balance in his hand I1621 a pair of balances]. 

f 2 . sing. One scale of a bninnee ; //. ‘scales. 1 

а. with pi. balances. Obs. or dial. 

1388 Wvc lie J's. Ixii. 9 The sones of men ben liers in 
balauncis. a 2450 Knt.de la Tour (1868' 65 Alle her gooti 
dedes in the same balaunce. and alle her evclledcdcs in that 
other balaunce. 1596 Spensi.r F. (^. v. ii. 35 Weighed out 
in ballaunccs. 1622 Him.K Rrz\ vi.£ A paire of Ixdances in 
his band. 1645 Digby Xat. Bodies iii. 11658119 Take a pintc- 
of air; and wxigh it against a pinte uf water, and you will 
see the ballance of the last go down a main. 

t b. The plural was sometimes balance. (Partly 
due to final -.r, -ce, partly to confusion of sense.) Obs. 

t 1430 I.ydg. Min. Poems 141 Weyed in ballaunce. 1596 
S11 \ks. Mereh. \ r . iv. i. 255 Are there ballance heere tu w eigh 
the flesh? 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. i. $ 6 1 .138 In one Hand 
.. a Red Rose, in the other a pair of Ballance. 

13 . A fiat dish resembling a scale; L .lanx. Obs. 

1523 Douglas sEncis xii. iv. 142 Syne fnrth of platis or 
baitancis beliuc, Wyth pasit flesch plenist the altaris. 

4 . a. One of the zodiacal constellations (more 
commonly called Libra'), b. The seventh sign of 
the Zodiac into which the sun enters at the 
autumnal ecpiinox. 

In the time of Hipparchus, u.c. 130, the sign eorrcsqionded 
with the constellation , whence the name; but owing to the 
precession of the equinuxes, its first point is now far in the 
west of the constellation Virgo. 

1488 Caxton Chast. Coddes Chyld. 19 A planete that men 
call libra that is as moche to say* as a balaunce. 1*1500 
Alwanak (for 13861 2 Saturn es exalted in \rz 20 gre of 
Balaunce. 2697 Dryuen Virg. Georg, i. 46 And seated near 
the Mallancc, poise the Days. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. it. 
i, The celestial Balance. 

5 . By recent extension: Any apparatus used in 
weighing, whether acting by leverage, or by the 
resistance of a spring. 

1829 U. K.S. Xat. Philos. I. Mech. 11. v. § 45 The Danish 
balance is a steel-yard. 1832 — 11 . Electr. iv. § 74 The most 
perfect electrometer for measuring very* small quantities of 
electricity, is..the torsion balance. 

б. Watchmaking, A mechanical contrivance which 
regulates ihc speed of a clock or watch. 

1660 Boyle .\V«> E.xp. Phys.>Mech. x.xvii. 206 The noise 
made by the ballance. 2727 Pope Bathos 124 In clock- 
making one artist makes ihc balance, another the spring. 
2884 V. Britt kn Watch <y Clockm. 25 Gold balances are 
preferable to steel. 

t b. A pendulum. Obs. rare. 

1647 1 L More Song of Soul Notes 152/2 The nearer you 
place the lead to the centre, the swifter the balance moves. 

7 . Kant. The operation or result of reefing with 
a Balanck-hkef : see 22. 

1762-9 Falconer Shipwr. n. 387 The head, with doubling 
canvas fenced around, In balance near the lohy P«ak they 
bound. 1769 — Diet. Marine (.1789) s.v., The balance of 
the mizen is thus performed. 
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% Confused with 1 Uixast. (Cf. also Callage.) 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 5 No otherwyse than 
the balans dothe staye the shippes in tymc of tempest. 
1656 Blount Glossogr. , Balasse, ballast, or baltonce. 

II. Figurative senses. 

8. The metaphorical balance of justice, reason, 
opinion, by which actions anti principles arc 
weighed or estimated. 

< 1184 Ciiaucer Mother of God 20 The fcndc.. wil pink at 
the balance To xvey vs doun. 1573 Scot. Poems 16 tk C. 
11801» 11 . 297 Heir equal baIlanis baith to riche and puir. 
1590 Shaks. Mids.M. v. 324 A Moth wil tunic the hallancc, 
which Pi ramus which Thisby is the better. 173a Porn /Css. 
Man 1.121 Snatch from his hands the balance and the rod, 
Rejudgc his justice, be the God of God ! 1852 Tuppkr 

Prorvrb. Philos. 288 Who .. poised in the balances of order 
the power to attract and to repel? 
fb. One scale of the balance. Cbs. 

J S93 Shaks. Rich. //, 111. iv. 87 Hut in the Hallanee of great 
Built ngbrooke, Hesides himselfc, are all the English Peeres. 
*635 Quarj.es Entbl, 1. iv. (1718) 17 Put iu the triple crown 
fhy balance will not draw : thy balance will not down. 

0 . The wavering balance of Fortune or chance, 
in which issues hang in suspense. 

<■ 1320 Syr Perns 1559 tiniest is lif was in balnunse. a 1420 
Occlkvk De Reg. Pnnc. 60 Hest is 1 strive nat Agcyn the 
peys of fortunes ha la u nee. 1577 HoLiNsm.n Citron. I. 34/2 
The victorie depended long in duubtfull balance. 1612 
Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. <1653) 24 Mens lives hang in 
the hallanee. 1718 Pope Iliad xxn. 271 Jove lifts the 
golden balances, that show The fates of mortal men. 

+ 10 . Hence: a. Subjective uncertainty; hesita¬ 
tion, wavering, doubt. Oh. 

1297 R. Gi.oue, 200 Hii were syker al, wyjxmle balance. 
1340 Ayenb. 30 Hy byeth ine greate balance of byre hclbe 
of zaule. 1483 Caxton G. dc la Tour G visj b, As they were 
in suche balaunces theyr child deyde. 1683 Temple Mem. 
Wks. 1731 I.439 Our Counsels at Court were so in baltonce, 
between the Desires of living at least fair with 1 'ranee, and 
the Fears of too much displeasing the Parliaments. 

+b. Objective uncertainty or suspense; risk, hazard. 

*33° R- Bhunne Chron. 156 Ten housand mark & mo, pat 
now er in balance. 1386 Chaucer Chau. J 'em. Prol. ,5- T. 58, 

I dar lay in balaunce Al that I have in my possessionn. 
a 1450 A 'at. de la Tour t18681 56 A woman puttithe her 
worshipe in balance to ansuere and speke to inoche. 1523 
l.n. Berners Froiss. I. cccxiii. 47S For the lone uf me ye 
hauc put in balance your landcs. 1685 Burnet tr. More's 
l fop. 1 29 On whom.. they cast the chief Balance of the War. 

11. Power to decide or determine ; authoritative 
control. 

x 393 Gower Con/. III. 381 There is a state .. Above all 
other on erthe here, Which hath the loncle in his balaunce. 
iS79 Fun tun Guicciard. (1599' Ep. Dec!., God hath .. put 
into your hands the baltonce of power. 1760 Robertson 
lint. Scot. 1. (183175 Henry ytii. of England held the 
balance with less delicacy, hut with a stronger hand. 

III. That which balances, or produces equili¬ 
brium. 

12 . A weight put into one scale to equal the 
preponderating weight in the other, and produce 
equilibrium; a counterpoise. Hence Jig. a thing 
of equal influence, importance, or value ; a counter- 
consideration, set-off, match. 

1601 Shaks. All's J Fell 11. iii. 183 To whom I promise A 
counterpoize: If not to thy estate, A hallanee more repleat. 
1659 Neville in Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 25 You give 
them salaries to be your balance. 1723 Wodrow Corr. 
(1843) 111 . 75 A sweet balance, yea, an overbalance, in sweet 
communion with God. 1876 Green Short Hist. vii. § 6 
(1882) 404 If France .. had ceased to be a balance to Spain, 
she found a new balance in Flanders. 

IV. A balanced condition. 

13 . A condition in which two (or more) opposing 
forces balance each oilier; equilibrium: a. of 
things ponderable. 

1713 Derham Phys. . Thcol. 14 note, Such Alterations in 
the ^equipoise or baltonce of the Atmosphere. 1878 Geo. 
Eliot Coll. Break/. P. 283 The balance of the planets and 
the sun. 

b. of things imponderable. 

1642 Sir T. Browne Rclig. Med. it. § 1. 136 Where 1 find 
their actions in baltonce with my Country-men’s, I honour 
.. them, a 1718 Penn 7 rm 7 £ Wks. 1726 1. 693 Two Degrees 
of Cold, to two of Heat, make a Poyzc in Elements, and a 
Hallanee in Nature. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. no The 
perfect balance of the two elements of consciousness. 

c. Balance of power {in Europe) : such an 
adjustment of power among sovereign states that 
no single state is in a position to interfere with the 
independence of the rest; international equilibrium. 

[See 1579 in 11 : baltonce of power.] 

1677 Yarranton Eng. Impr. To Reader, Great danger 
might ensue in breaking the Baltonce of Europe. 1701 in 
Loud. Gaz. No. 3758/7 Your Glorious Design of Re-estab¬ 
lishing a just Baflancc of Power in Europe. 1761 Churchill 
Might Poems I. 88 Europe’s balance hangs upon his tongue. 
x862 Stance v j/ruc Ch. (1877) 1. xi. 204 The battle of Lut2en 
which determined the balance of power between Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism in Germany. 

14 . General harmony between the parts of any¬ 
thing, springing from the observance of just pro¬ 
portion and relation; esp. in the Arts of Design. 

1732 Pore Ess. Man 11.120 These mix’d with art.. Make 
and maintain the balance of the mind. 1856 Ruskin Mod. 
Paint, tu. 1. viii, In all perfectly beautiful objects, there is 
found the opposition of one part to another, and a recip¬ 
rocal balance. 1883 — A rt 0/ England 1.11 Absolutely faithful 
balances of colour and shade. 1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 778 1 
She has in no way attempted to alter the balance of the 
characters fin a play). 


16 . Stability or steadiness due to the equilibrium 
prevailing between all the forces of .any system. 

a. Physical equipoise, perfectly balanced action. 
1667 Milton P. L . 1. 349 In even hallanee <lnwn they light. 

1840 Dickens Old Shop xxiii, Swayed himself to and fro 
to preserve his balance. 1859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. 
11 , viii. 167 But lost his own balance and fell out of the boat. 

b. Equipoise of mind, character, or feelings ; 
equanimity, mental composure, sanity. 

1856 Kane Are/. Exp. I. xvi. 198 If my mind had retained 
its balance. 1876 Mo/lky l/ntv. Serm. xvi. 266 A strong 
moral character. .keeps its balance,and is not carried away 
by the love of human praise. 

V. The turn of the balance. 

1 C. The preponderating weight; the net result of 
estimating conflicting principles, forces, etc. 

x 747 Chester*- - . Lett. 121 I. 327 This pleasure will increase 
so that the balance will be greatly to your advantage. 1844 
Eq. Brougham Brit. Const, xv. <i862> 219 The balance of 
evidence appears in favour of the due execution. 1856 
Froi'dk Hist, Eng. 118581 1 , iii.267 In Germany.. the balance 
of unjust interference lay on the imperial side. 

VI. The adjustment of accounts. 

17 . The process of finding the difference, if any, 
between the Dr. and Cr. sides of an account, or 
set of accounts ; the exhibition of this process in a 
tabular form ; the result so ascertained or exhibited. 

1588 M elms Brie/e lustr. Fviijb, The hallanee of your 
bookc is to be vuderstoode, a leafe of paper disposed anti 
made in length and crossed in the middes, etc. .. Yf the 
sumnies of money, of Debitor and Creditor bee like, than is 
your hallanee well, 1662 Pepys Diary 30 Sept., 1 have 
also made up .. my monthly hallanee and find that .. I am 
worth j£68o. 1727 Arbuthnot John Bniltys John.. brought 
in Frog debtor to him upon the balance, ^3382 1 n. 1882 
Daily Tel. 4 May, f i6o,ooj has been taken out on balance 
for export. 

b. esp. To strike a balance : to determine the 
exact difference, if any, between the* two sides of 
an account or set of accounts. Hi. and Jig. 

1638 Wilkins Mew World 1, Those rewards and punish¬ 
ments by which.. the balance of good and evil in this life is 
to be Struck. 1874 Bi.ai kie Set/Cult. 87 Not to run long 
accounts, but to strike clear balances at certain set seasons. 

c. gen. A comparative reckoning, rare. 

1719 W. Wood Suit. Trade 67 This Nation gained upon 
a Balance of the Ships taken from us, and the Captures we 
made of the Enemy. 1861 Pvckoit Agony P, xliii. 364 The 
blessings of the l-angley Cottage, whether greater or less 
upon the balance, were of a kind not known at l.angley Hall. 

cl. Balance of trade : the estimation of the 
difference of value between the commercial exitorts 
and imports of a country; the difference itself, as 
it is in favour of, or against, the country. 

1668 C1111.11 Disc. Trade 06941 164 The Baltonce of 
Trade .. is to be taken by a strict scrutiny of what prupor- 
tiun the value of the Commodities e.\|)ortcd out of this 
Kingdom bear, to those imported. 1721 C. King Brit. 
Merch. 11. 12 Portugal pays us a Million every Year upon 
the Hallanee of Trade. 1830 Ediub. Eueyet. IV. 370 The 
exploded doctrine of a balance of trade. 1879 Fawcett 
Free Trade <y Prot. iS Granting* bounties on exports, .with 
a view nf creating a favourable balance of trade. 

18 . An equality between the total of the two 
sides of an account, when added up, after making 
all entries on both sides. Cf. 13. 

165. Pepys Diary (18791 IV. 139, 1 do bring my accounts 
to a very near balance. 1881 Gladstone in Times 8 Oct. 
6/4 While wc exported/J8,860,000, we imported .£8,509,0111. 
That is very nearly a balance. 

19 . The difference between the Dr. and Cr. sides 
of an account, or set of accounts. 

162a MaLynes Anc. Law-Merch. 370 Take all the re¬ 
mainders of the Accounts by Debitor and Creditor, which is 
the hallanee of the Hooke. 1819 J. Grkig Rep. A a . Edin. 

7 The balance shews the increase of the City's debts. 1866 
Crump Banking iii. 76 Such arrangements may continue for 
years without the balance ever being a credit-balance. 

b. Balance {of indebtedness): the difference be¬ 
tween the total amounts which two persons, so¬ 
cieties, or nations mutually owe each other. 

1786 Burke Art. agst. Hastings xv. § 1 The enormous 
balances and remissions on that settlement arose from a 

f eneral collusion between the fanners and collectors. 1818 
!yron Juan 1. clxvii, Wc .. draw the accompts of evil, And 
find a deuced balance with the devil. 1866 Crump Banking 
vii. 157 'I'he fundamental principle, upon which the price of 
bills rests in the * balance of indebtedness.’ 

20 . a. Balance {in hand ): the sum of money 
remaining over after realizing all assets and dis¬ 
charging all liabilities, b. Balance {due): the 
sum still outstanding on an account. 

1720 Loud. Gat. No. 5842/4 A Bill for the Baltonce of 
his Victualling Account. 1761 Hume Bis/. Eng. 1. viii. 175 
He required him .. to pay the balance due. 1768 Smol¬ 
lett Humph. Cl. Let. 3 Oct., Thou hast indeed paid me 
* scot and lot ’: and even left a balance in my hands. 1828 
Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 1 . 221 The large balance of the 
ransom which still remained unpaid. 1876 IIamerton Jntell. 
Li/e i). i. 44 A delightful balance at his bankers. 

21 . Comm, slang: The remainder, the rest. 

1864 in Webster. 1875 Blachv. Mag. Apr. 443 Balance, 
long familiar to American ears, is becoming so to ours. In 
an account of a ship on fire we read ‘Those saved remained 
the balance of the night watching the burning wreck.’ 1883 
P. Fitzgerald Recr. Lit. Man 170 Every one is away 
shooting or riding; a balance of the todies is left. 

22 . Comb, balance-beam, the beam of a balance, 
also the beam keeping a drawbridge balanced aloft; 


balanco-bob (see qtiol.); balanco-flsh, the ham¬ 
mer-headed shark {St/ualus zygtvna); balance- 
frame (see quot.) ; balance-knife, a table-knife 
of which the handle is made sufficiently heavy to 
keep the blade from touching the cloth ; balanco- 
man, one who acts as an equipoise and preserves 
the balance; balance-master, -mistress, a pos¬ 
ture-maker, tumbler, * equilibrist ’ ; balance - 
reef, the closest reef of a lower fore-and-aft sail, 
making it nearly triangular, used to steady the ship 
in stormy weather, whence balance reefed \ balance 
seat, a mode of riding in which the bod vis balanced 
in the saddle without support from the stirrups ; 
balance-sheet, a tabular .statement of assets and 
liabilities, showing the character and amount of the 
balance; balance-step Gousk-stki*'; balance- 
wise <n/r\, in the manner of a balance ; balance- 
yard, the beam of a balance. Also balance-holder , 
- maker, etc., and many attrib. combinations in 
/ / 'a loll making \ sec 4", as balance-arc, - cock , ‘Spring, 
•staff, -~a'he cl also Jig.). 

1813 Scon Trier main 1. xv, 'I’he ‘balance-beam 1 ; obey'd 
ihe blast, And down the trembling drawbridge east. < 1865 
J. M vldk in Cire. Sc. 1 . 41*4/1 Excess of weight .. may., 
damage the balance-beam. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., 
Balan< edob, a heavy lexer ballasted at one end, and at¬ 
tached at the other to the pump-rud, the weight of which it 
thus helps to carry. 1683 4 Robinson in Phil. Trans. 
XXIX. 479 The Zygoma or Hallanee Fish, as large as the 
Saw Irish. 1815 Lni)\l. Brit. XI. 107 llanuner-headed 
shark, or ' balanced],h. > 1850 Rial hit. Mav. 9 ' Balance 
frames, those frames, i.r bends of timber, uf the same capa¬ 
city or area, which are equally distant from tile centre of 
gravity. 1880 Mi iriikad Gains 11. $ 107 What has Im-cii 
s.ud about witnesses applies equally tu the balance-holder. 
i8 33 J- Holland Maim/ Meta/ 11. 14 I'he fabrication 
of x\hat are called ’balance knives. 1611 CVigr., Bitbm- 
cier, a ballance-maker. 1828 Stucart Planter's G. 251 
Sending up a couple of ' Halanceincii to the top; who., 
serve as movable makeweights. 1753 IIogakjh Anal. 
Beauty xv. 210'I'he ‘balance-master's attention to a single 
point, in order to preserve bis balance. 1801 Sirl 1 1 Sp. <y 
Past. tu. v. 1845 2j 1 Tymhcsteres, or ‘ balance-mistrcsiei. 
1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast v. 10 Under close-reefed topsails, 
balance-reefed trysail. 1873 Daily Mews 21 May 5 (• That 
patent hernia-producing institution, the ‘balance-seat. 1849 
Cobdln Speeches 4 I be "balance-sheets of our merchants 
and manufacturers have been equally adverse. 1853 113 
Oct. Bright J\'aee, Sp. 118761462 If a ’balance-sheet could 
be shown of what Algeria has cost France. 1833 R-gut. 
lustr. Cavalry 1. jC I he 'balance step in double time. 1884 
l‘. Bkii ikn // iiteh «y Clthkm. 246 The ‘balance spring has 
then to be unpinned every time the balance start' is re¬ 
moved. 1690 Loud. Gar., So. 2550/4 A Silver ‘ Hal lance- 
Watch. 1655 Mrq. Wokc. ( cut. htv. xx, How to bring up 
water ‘Balance-wise. 1669 Phil. Trans. IY. 937 Watches, 
which instead of a Ballance-xxheele are regulated by a 
Pendulum. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. viii. 212 
Fabian .. is the balance-wheel between the other two. to 
keep them in check. 1810 Coleridge Friend\ 1865* 35 The 
oilier scale .. seemed full up to the very ’ balance-yard. 

Balance (bivktns), v, [a. 1*. balancer, f. bal¬ 
ance i»b. (Like the sb., in certain senses confused 
with ballast. ] 

I. To place or weigh in the scales. Chiefly^. 

1 . traits. To weigh (a matter) ; to estimate the 
two aspects or sides of anything ; to ponder. 

1694 R. Lest range Fables ccccv. 436 We Weigh and Bal- 
lance things before w c pronounce them to la; either Good 
or Evil. 1775 Sheridan Rivals lit. i, Weighing and balanc¬ 
ing xvhat you were pleased to mention. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. 111. 149 She balanced this a little, And told me she 
would answer us to-day. 

2 . To weigh two things, considerations,etc., against 
each other, so as to ascertain which preponderates. 

1596 Spenser E. Q. v. ii. 31 Then would he ballaunce 
heaven and hell together. 1629 R. Hill Patino. Piety II. 
137 Christ..is balanced with Barahbas,and thought lighter 
than a murderer. 1736 Butler Anal. t. iii. 47 To weigh 
and balance Pleasures and Uneasinesses. 1875 Grin don 
Life i. 1 Truth .. is determined by balancing probabilities. 
1883 Gilmour Mongols xviii. 216 11 is good and bad actions 
are balanced against each other. 

3 . To counterbalance or counterpoise one thing 
by, u'ilh, or against another. 

1624 Ld. Kensington in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 301 HI. 173 
That the honor of the Prince .. might be deercr to her then 
to be balanced xvith that which, etc. 1625 Bacon Ess. 11862) 
154 Another meancs to curbe them, is to Baltonce them br¬ 
others, as Proud as they. 1850 Ruskin Mod. Paint, in. § i. 
viii, A mass of subdued colour may be balanced by a point 
of a powerful one. i860 Pusey Min. Proph . 47 The self¬ 
same wisdom xvnich balanced Egypt against Assyria. 1884 
American VII. 345 To balance asymmetrically-placed en¬ 
trance-doors xvith lobsided windows. 

4 . To bring to or keep in equilibrium. 

1634 Habington Castara 47 That Kings, to baltonce true 
content, shall say : Would they were great as we, we blest 
as they. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. 1. 60 Did not the sneer of 
more impartial men At sense and virtue balance all again. 
1810 Coleridge Friend (1865) 81 On which it may fix its 
attention, and thus balance its oxx*n energies. 1853 Bkimlky 
Ess. 282 IThe painter] may fail to balance his masses. 

6. To steady (a body under the influence of op¬ 
posing forces); to poise, keep steady or erect. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xiii, Strong men .. balancing 
chests of drawers.. upon their heads. 1875 Buckland Log- 
Bk. 54 Sculptors arc sometimes obliged to use a species of 
tail in balancing their statues. 

b. 7 'cjl. and iutr. To keep oneself in equilibrium. 
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1833 Regtil. In sir. Cavalry j. 15 The .Instructor will., 
make the recruit balance upon the left foot. 1866 Howells 
Cenet. Life iv. 58 Balanced herself half over the balcony- 
rail. 

6 To steady, give (mentals balance or ballast lo. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr . .V. T . 1 Tiin. iii. 6 Young, raw 
Christians.. have had less time to learn the great things 
which should ballance them. |See Balanced ppl. a. 3 ] 

XI. To act as things in the opposite scales of a 
balance; lit. wtvXJig. 

7 . turns. To equal in weight, counterpoise, neu¬ 
tralize the weight of. AUo absol. to balance (each 
other). 

a 1727 Newton <J.'l The attraction of the glass is Kalauced 
..by the contrary attraction of the liquor. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 91 The column of water . . balances the atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. Mint. Do these scales balance? 

8. Hence : To compensate, neutralize the eflcet 
of, make up for. 

"*593 Marlowe DiJa in. iv, I saw no King like thee, 
Whose golden crown might balance niy content. 1655 
Fuller Cft. Hist. vi. ii. $ 57 111 . 292 Wherefore, to ballamc* 
the Protestants, the Jesuits were set on foot. 1726 lh ii.f.k 
St rut. Rolls*, hap. v. 9^ So many things.. ballance the Sor¬ 
row of it. 1837 J. II. New man Pur.Serm. 1 . xxiv. 358 Our 
duties balance each other. 1870 Mounts Earthly t'ar. I. L 
384 And weariness was balanced with dclighl. 

9 . in/r. To act as a counterpoise, be equal (raifh'. 

1579 I»KAU!> TklWt. (rthts JudgM. l6l2> 539 Coilld M4< ll 

a punishment ballance with his so .. great offences? 

III. To oscillate like the beam of a balance. 

10 . i/tfr. To waver, deliberate, hesitate. Cf. i. 
1655 Kaki. Okki-.rv Earthen. 116761 628 Her great danger 
invited my assistance, which, without balancing, l ran 

to pay her. 1753 Richardson G rand ison 11781 ll.x.wi. 
246 He had .. no very strong aspirations after matrimony, 1 
and had balanced about it a good while. 1825 R. Ward | 
Tremaine 1 . v. 37 .Mrs. Relson balanced some titne ujhjii | 
this, as any good mother would. 1850 Mekiyai.i. Rom. 1 
Emp. 1865 I. ix. 373 I'hc same disposition to balance and | 
temporize . wrecked his fortunes as a statesman. 

11 . Of partners in dancing : To move to anti fro 
in converse directions like the arms of a balance, 1 
lit sel lo a partner. 

*775 Sheridan Rivals 111. tv, uS33» 113, 1 must rub up my 
balancing, and chasing, anti lx>ring. 1859 in Worn t aii.k. 

12 tram. To sway backwards and forwards. 

1728 Foi l. Dum. 111. v<.o Tuning his voice and balancing 
his hands, 

IV. Of an account, iit. nx\<\ Ji/. 

13 , trans. To add up the debit and credit sides of 
an account or set of accounts, and ascertain the de¬ 
ference, if any, between iheir respective amounts. 

1588 Mu.us Brie/e histr. Kvij, At your viages returns.. 
ballance \p the b*x>kes. 1724 Swiu Drapier's Lett. V ks. 
1755 V. 11. 1 to To compute and balance my gain and my 
Ions. 1796 Burke Core. 118441IV. 383 Thus we Imlancc the 
a<coiiul; - defeat and dishonour abroad; oppression at 
borne, u 1842 Tennyson And ley Crl. 43 * Oh '. who would 
cast and balance at a desk ?’ 

14 . T'o make such entries in an account or set of 
accounts as make the two sides equal ; to produce 
au equality in the total amounts of the debit and 
credit entries of a set of accounts. 

b. In this sense, also, accounts arc said (intr.) 
lo balance j.c. themselves); or an entry is said to 
lainihe the account, or balance an op|>osite entry. 

1622 Malynes Atic. Law* Merck. 371 And if he had beenc 
a loser by the Account of profit and losse, then must he 
make his Capitall Debtor, and the said Account C reditor, 
to ballance the matter. 1675 Gregory in Rigand Coir. 
Sti. Men II. 276, I cannot perceive how the balance ba- 
lanceth the Gr k 1748 Anson / oy. ill. viii. 373 The happy 
crisis which was to ballance the account of all their past 
calamities. 1878 Jkvons Brin. Pol. Plant. 52 'To make tlie 
profits of the successful business balance the losses of the 
unfortunate ones. 

15 Hence: To seltlc (an account) by paying an 
amount due, to clear off a liability 
i74oCtBnFR Apol. 17561 1 . 142 The end of the season, when 
dues to ballance came too thick upon 'em. 1877 H. Page. 
De Quincey 11 . xvi. 20 A cheque for ^30, to balance his 
account. 

V. 16 . iVaut. To reef with a balance-ieef, so as 
to steady the ship in bad weather: see Hal- 
axck sb. 21. Perhaps originally ballast. 

|Cf. 1697 Dampikk \ r oy. (172a> I. 414 We furl’d our Main¬ 
sail, and ballasted our Mizen. f 1762-9 Falconer Shi/wr. 

11. 460 The balanced mizen, rending to the head. 1769 
- Diet. Marine* 1789b s.v., A boom main-sail is halanccd, 
after all its reefs are taken in, by rolling up .. the afnnosi 
lower corner. 

17 . To ballast. Obs. rare. Cf. Balakck sb. 7 r . 

1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. <18361 202 There is no ship so 
balanced with massie mailer as their hcadcs arc fraught 
with all kinde of baudie songes. |Cf. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1789) UpPcr-ivork.. that part of a ship which 
is above the surface of the water when she is projierly 
balanced for a sea-voyage. 1 

Balanceable (barlansab’P, a. [f. prec. + 
-able.] Capable of being balanced. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire I.cnd. 3 Great successes .. which 
they judge no otherwise ballanccablc than by this spoil. 

Balanced (kelanst), ppl. *. [f. as prec. + -ed.] 

1 . lit. Poised ; so arranged, placed, or adjusted 
with a counterpoise, as lo remain in equilibrium. 

1611 Cotgr., Bala net, Ballanced, weighed, poised. 1667 
Milton P. L. tv. 1000 The pendulous round Earth with 
ballanc’t Aire In counterpoise. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles m. 


xv, Ixxvse crags .. chance-poised and balanced, lay. 1869 
Daily News 12 June, The Cerberus has a balanced rudder. 

2 . Having the opposed parts or tendencies so 
adjusted as to produce equilibrium or equality. 

1592 Daniel Cornjl. Rosani. <1717' 47 Thus stood 1 bal¬ 
anc'd equally precise. Till my frail Flesh did weigh ine 
down to Sin. 1727 Swift Balance Fur. Wks. 1755 III. 11. 
128 Now Europe's balanc’d, neither side prevails. 1870 
Ierh Sophocles' Electra Introd. 10 Contending and almost 
balanced claims. 1877 Ruskin Laws P'esote 1. ii, Every 
system is imperfect which pays more than a balanced and 
equitable attention to any one’of the three skills. 

3 . Well arranged or disposed ; stable in character 
by <lue pro] tort ion of parts. 

1624 Olaki.es Sion's Sonn. 117171 349 The ruby portals of 
thy balJuiic'd words Send forth a welcome relish. 1836 J. 
Gilbert Chr. Atonem. iii. < 1852'60 Neither can it .. operate 
with any weight upon a justly balanced mind. 1878 
'I'. Sinn l air Mount 83 The birth of a balanced artist. 

4 . Logie. (See quot.) 

1849 Am*.'T homson Laws Tit. $71 The middle [term] is said 
to be balanced when it is distributed in both premisses 
alike. The extremes of the conclusion are balanced when 
l*>ih alike are distributed. 1870 Rumen Logic viii. 258 
Moods.. balanced as respects both Terms and Propositions. 

Balancement lnelanstnent'. rare. [f. as 
prec +-MKNT.] The action of balancing; a ba¬ 
lanced condition ; equilibrium, equipoise. 

1862 R. Pa 1 n km»n Ess. Hist. <y. J. 332 Sacrificing a com¬ 
plete balameniem of pans for the sake of obtaining variety. 

Balancer ke Ulns.->j\ [f. as prec. + -ku 1 ; ef. 
Al*'. bet lamer, <)!•’. Inlander.'] 

I 1 . < >ne who weighs with n balance. Obs. rare. 

1 1309 Hustings Rolls Loud. No. 38. 102 Ralph le Ba¬ 
lancer. Pcpperer. 1320 Ibid. No. 49. 1 l.e Haluiincer.] 
1413 I.yek;. Pylgr.Sowte 1. \\.\iv. 11839' S7 Neyeng toward 
the balaunce . . Mie sayd to the balauncer: H jw i> it inourc 
jiartye? 1611 Cou.it., Baton, cur, a ballancer; a weigher 
of things in a ballance. 

2 . One who balances himself in difficult positions; 
a tumbler, acrobat 

e 1510 Cocke I.orettes B. 10 Balancers, lynne rasters, and 
skryueners. 1785 Run Int. Pouvrs iv. iv, *1 he feats of 
balan* ers and rope dancers. 1841 De (JuiNi i.v Rhet. i860) 
3^5 Posture-maker or balancer. 

3 . One who keeps things in equilibrium, or main¬ 
tains the balance of power. 

1731 A. Hit 1. .-Idr. Pods wxi, Rallanccrs of State. 1795 
Scots Mag, l.\ 11.884 2 A republican balancer of Eurojie, 
which the new republic would be. 

4 . Something which helps to preserve the balance; 
spec, the knobbed filaments {halteres or polscrs , 
which in two-winged flics re]>Iace the posterior 
wings, a name given (in F.) by Reaumur from 
their resemblance to the hi fancier used in coining. 

1753 (j 1 am in RS C 'yt t. Snpp ., Ba Hamers . . under the wings 
of the two-winged flies. 1854 Owen in Cire. St. Org. Nat. 
II. 56/1 in the long-ltodicd . . abdominal fishes,the \entrals 
. . sub-erve the office of accessory balancers. 1863 Wood 
lllnstr. Sat. Hist. ill. 554 The . . halteics or balancers .. 
are the only vestiges of ll.c binder pair of wings. 

Balancing kflansiij), 7-bl. sb. [f. Balanck t>. 
+ -ix<; l.] 'l'he action of the vb. Balanvk. 

1. lit. Weigliing. poising; acrobatic posturing. 

1599 Sandy* Europe Spec. * 1632' 162 The Arts of Ah hyuiy 
and Ballancing. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <y Set?'. 76 l*he 
wheels and springs or ballancings of Nature. i8ox Si Hurt 
S/n>rtsOf Past. 111. v. 190Tunihliiig, ami balancing.. exhibited 
by the glee men. 1883 Pus Thicker than 1 C. \. 181 Be¬ 
ginning to lose confidence in his balancing pole upon this 
very high rope. 

2 . fijg- Pondering, consideration, critical com¬ 
parison. 

1666 Th.lotson Rule /faith tl. iii. § 10 Exact balancing of 
every particular word. 1739 Hume Hum. Sat. 11. ii. 11874' 1 * 
339 Objections and replies, and ballancing of arguments. 

3 . Hesitation between opposing considerations; 
uncertainty. 

1598 Bacon Faction, Ess. < Arbj 80 When Matters hauc 
stueke long in ballancing. 1817 Foster I. i/e Corr. (1846) 
I. cv. 465, 1 am in a great state of doubt and balancing. 
1884 Harper s Mag. Jan. 189/1 Balancings between'Torquay 
and Madeira. 

4 . The placing of one thing over against another 
as in a balance, compensation ; reduction to equi¬ 
librium, proportionate adjustment. 

1612 Travers Snpptic. in Hooker Plat. Pot. 11 . 656 So 
unequal a balancing of faults and punishments. 1647 W. 
Browne: Pole. r. r iiij a, Knowing not how to reward an 
action that was beyond all ballancing. i860 Mill Repr. 
ItiK't. (1865) 87/2 This balancing of evil by evil. 1884 Pali 
MallC. 23 Feb. 4/1 ‘There was [no] liner balancing of mental 
and moral gifts than in Mr. Cobdcn. 

5 . Comparison, or equalization, of the credit and 
dehit totals of an account. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 11. i. § 5. 41 Ballancing, Evening 
of Accounts. 1721 C. King Brit. Merck. II. 10 By such 
a Ballancing of Accounts. 1803 PI din. Rev. 11 . 16 The 
balancing system. 

6 . Oscillation about a position of equilibrium. 

1868 Lockver Heavens 457 A top .. undergoes also a 

balancing of its axis of figure or rotation, analogous to the 
oscillations of the Earth. 

Balancing, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

1 . Weighing, pondering ; hesitating. 

1850 M au rice Mor. <5- Met. Phil. vii. § 5. 228 Cicero.. had 
a singularly equitable, balancing, compromising nature. 

2 . Producing equilibrium, compensating.. 

1645 W. Goode Pub/. Spir. A ij b, That Ballancing pro¬ 
vidence of our most wise God. 1849 Ruskin Scv. Lamps 


iv. § 26 Buildings are generally bad winch have large ba- 
lancing features at the extremities. 1854 11 . Miller Sch. 
<5- Schrn. iii. (18571 4 2 ’Though there were .. no trees, there 
were some balancing advantages. 

3 . Acrobatic. 

1801 Strutt Sptfrls <5* Past. 211. v. 190 Tumbling and 
balancing women. 

II Balandra (balorndra). [Sp.; cf. Bilaxdkr.] 
A small coasting vessel. 

1845 Darwin Coy. Sat. vii. (1873' J34 A balandra, or one- 
masted vessel of about a hundred tons* burden. 

Balauid ^bivdaniil). Zool. [f. liALAN-US + - ID.] 
A member of the Balanichv or A corn-shells. 

1836 Toon Cyct. A nut. <5 Phys. I. 685/1 The shells of the 
Balan ids present several striking peculiarities of structure. 

Balaniferous (brclanrfcras’i, a. [f. L. balan - 
us acorn + -(Fkkrots ; cf. K. balan i/he i] Acorn- 
ljearing. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Balanite (Iwlanoit). [ad. L. balanites , a. Or. 
Pa\aotTTjs acorn-sha|Mjd, f. 0 a\avos acorn.] 

+ 1 . A kind of precious stone. Obs. 

1598 Sylvester Dn Bartasi 1608)462 Reset wilh Bal’nites, 
rubies, chrysolites. 11601 Holland Pliny xx.xyil x. 11 .625 
As for the stone Balanites, there be 1 wo kinds.. of a greenish 
colour, and resembling Corinth brasse. 1753 Chambers 
Cyct. Rupp., Some think the balanites to have been the 
tapis Judaic us. ] 

2 . A fossil balanid. 

1835 Kirby Hub. lust. Aniur. xiii, The second Order of 
Cinipedes consists of the Balanites or A com-barnacles. 

Balanoid (Ixvlanokl), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. 
daXnvoudrjs, f. jSaAcu'os acom: see -Oil).] A. adj. 
Acorn-shaped. B. sb. An acom-sbell or balanid. 

1869 N icimi-SON /tool. (1880* xxxi. 291 The Balan olds are 
shallow.water forms. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

t BaTant, a. Obs. [ad. L. balan (an, pr. pple. 
of bdllire to Ideal.] Pleating, baaing. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Christi vti. App. <1852) 620 The 
bahmi and latrant noises of that sort of people. 

I Balanus (bru'laims). [L., a.Gr. fiaXavos acorn.] 

= Acok.n-.shk 1.1*. 

1727 41 in Chambers Cytl. 1839 Riodell in P*roc. Berio. 
Sat. Club 1 . \n. 197 Ma> and June., when the young 
Balani are most numerous. 

Balas (brvlasE Eorms: 5- balas ; also 5 bal- 
ace, -ase, -ess, -is, -eys, 6 bales, -ays, ballass, 
-ais, 6-S batasse, 6-9 balass, ballas, 7 -ase, -eys, 
balais, \ballcst\ [a. OF. hafais, balai , cogn. with 
Pr, bafays , bafach , It. bafascio , Sp. balax , med.E. 
ba fa setts (Marco Polo), ba fa sc ins, - asius , rd. Arab. 

balakhsh , f. Pcrs. Badakhshdn, 

the district near Sarmacand where they arc found.] 
A delicate rose-red variety of the spinel ruby. 

1414 Test. AVW. < 18361 1 . 363 Cnil111 aunulutn de auro, cum 
uno balnse. 1423 Jas. I. Ring's (J. 11. xxvii, Grelc balas 
k*myng as the fyre. 1439 Pi. PI. //>7/5(1882) 11 3 My Ncych 
with my Raleys. 1494 Fabyan vii. 540 Dyamantys, rubyes 
and balessys. 1577 Holi.nsiieu Citron . 111 . 801/1 A great 
bauderike about his necke of great b ’asses. 1877 W. Jones 
P inger.ring L. 247 Sapphires, balasscs, diamonds. 

b. Now usually balas-ruby. 

1596 Danktt Coniines Hist. Pr. 11614) 279 Fowertcene 
Rubies ballais. 1611 Cotgr., Ballay , a Ixdlcys Rubie. 
1623 Jas. I. in Pour C. Plug. Lett. 46 The collar of great 
ballest rubies. 1822 Scott Sigel v, A carcanet of large 
balas rubies. 1874 WESTRnrr Prec. Stones 18 The bajas 
ruby is of a delicate rose-pink colour, showing a blue tint 
when looked through. 

Balase, -ass, sb. and v. } intermediate forms due 
lo confusion of H.u.anck and Ballast. 

1609 Bible(D ounyi Ezck. xlv. 11 According to the measure 
of a core shal be the equal balassing of them. 1656 Blount 
G/ossogr., Batasse , ballast or ballance. .any thing of weight 
laid in the bottom of Ships to make them go upright. 

Balastre, balastriar : sec Balist-. 

+ BaTatron, -oon. Obs. rare. [ad. L. bala- 
Irbn-em ( = Plate rone m) babbler, prater, buffoon] 
A buffoon, a contemptible fellow. 

1623 Cockeram, Baliatrou, a rascally base knaue. 1678 
Mrs. Beiin Sir P. Fancy x. i. 303 The affront this Bala- 
troou has offer’d me. 

Balatronic (badatrp nik), a. [f. L. bafatrati¬ 
on (see prec.) + -ic.] Of or ]>crtaining to buffoons. 

1883 Sala lRust. Loud. News 10 Nov, 451 Students of the 
Balatronic dialect who .. keep .. an interleaved copy of the 
Slang Dictionary. 

" Balausta (bal^ sta). Bot. [mod.I.. (Linn.^; 
cf. next.] The fruit of the pomegranate. 

1842 in Brands Diet. Art % Sc. 1870 Bentlf.y Bot. 315 
The Balausta is an inferior, many-cellcd, many-seeded, 
indehiscent fruit, with a tough pericarp. 

Balaustine (bal£*slin). Also 7 balaustin, 8 
-ian. [ad. Gr. paXavanov (in same sense), or 
subst. use of an adj. formed from it ] The red 
rose-like flower of the wild pomegranate, which, 
when dried, is used in medicine as an astringent. 

1671 Salmon Syn.Med. 111. IxxxiL 716 Decoction of Balaus- 
tins. 1728 Lewis in Phil. Trans. XXXV 490 Astringent 
Drugs, as Galls, Oak-Leas’esand Balaustians. 1757 Walker 
ibid. U 121 A tincture of balaustine-flowers. 1839 in Hooper 
Med. Did. 

+ Balau sty. Obs . Also 6 balastye. [ad. L. 
balausltum , a. Gr. fSaXaCoriovl] = prec. 

1541 R. Copland Guydons Quest. Cyrurg., A playster of 
Bolarmynyke, gallcs, I>alastye, and other that staunche 
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Mode. 1612 WoonALL Snrg. Male Wks. (*653) 181 Balaus- 
ties, which are flowers of Pomegranate 

I 3 alayne,Balays, obs.flf. Baleen, B.\LAs(ruby). 
Balbutiate (badbii/'Jii^t), v .; also (badly) bal- 
bucinate. [f. L. balbutl-re to slammer + -ate 3 ; 
cf. K. balbutier .] To stammer or stutter. 

1731 in Bailey; and in mod. Diets. 

Balbutient (ba*lbi/ 7 jicnt), a. [ad. L. balbi 7 - 
ticfit-cm ; see prec.] Stammering, stuttering. 

1642 H. More Song of Soulxu. in. xxiv, I have with tongue 
balbutient Prattled to th* weaker ear. 1678 Cudwoktm 
In toll, Syst. 1. iv. § 18. 316 Speech .. that is but imperfect, 
balbutient and inarticulate. 

11 Balbuties (b&Ibi/ 7 *jVz). Med. [mod.L., f. 
balbutlre .] Stammering, stuttering; lisping. 

1655 Culpepper A* Ivor ins v. iv. 127 Balbuties, a kind of 
Stammering, which keepeth men from pronouncing of the 
Letter R. 1859 Worcester, Balbuties , stammering ; vicious 
pronunciation, in which b and / arc substituted for other 
consonants. 

fBalcon. Obs. rare-*, [f. 1 *\, Sp., or Pr. 
balcon = It. l>aleone : see Balcony.] = Balcony. 

1635 J. Hayward Banish'd I’irg. 142 Lights in all their 
balcon s. 1665 Pkpys Diary, 1J nne, We., stood in the balcon. 

Balconette(badk6ne*t). [UBalcon-y -p -kttk.] 

A miniature balcony. 

1876 T. Hardy Hand F.tkelb. II. xlviii. 273 A timber, 
built cottage, having ornamental barge-boards, balconettes, 
and porch. 

Balconied (bredkonid), ///. a. [f. next + -ed 2 .] 
Furnished with a balcony or balconies. 

a\ 733 North Exam. lit. vii. 86 The House was double 
balconted in Front. 1869 M rs, Whitney Hitherto xliv, That 
pleasant, high, balconied room. 

Balcony (boc lkbni). Forms : 7 baleone, -ona, 

• onia, -onie, -onee, belcony, -ey, bellcony, -ey, 
7- balcony, [a. It. baleone ( = F., Pr., Sp. balcon, 
Pg. balcao), formed with augmentative suffix -one 
from It. balco, palco , scaffold, a. OIIG. bale ho, 
faleho ( = mod G balken, Kng. balk ) a beam. Till 
c 1825 the pronunc. was regularly badkJu-ni; but 
barlkoni (onee in Swift), * which,* said Samuel 
Rogers, ‘makes me sick,’ is now established.] 

1 . A kind of platform projecting from the wall of 
a house or room, supported by pillars, brackets, or 
consoles, and enclosed by a balustrade. 

1618 Holyday 'Juvenal 223 It was properly a baleone, and 
so the building it self did jetty cut. 1633 G. H erhekt World 
ii. in Tentple 76 Then Pleasure came, who liking not the 
fashion, Began to make Balcones, Terraces. 1640 Brome 
Sparagus Card. ut. iv. 159 Squinting up ai Wind owes and 
Belconies. 1727 Swift Tom Clinch Misc. {*735’ V. 145 The 
Maids to the Doors and the Balconies ran, And said, lack- 
a-day! he's a proper young Man. 1783 Cowper Gilpin 142 
At Fdmouton his loving wife From the balcony spied Her 
tender husband. 1817 Bvkon Befipo xi, And like so many 
Venuses of Titian's They look when leaning over the bal¬ 
cony, Or stepp'd from out a picture by Giorgione. 1832 
Tennyson Mariana in ( S. viii, Backward the lattice-blind 
she flung, and lean’d upon the balcony. 1845 Browning El. 
Duchess § s 5. 505 To breathe the fresh air from the Balcony. 
Jig. 1650 B. Discollint. 2 First to the Title .. Next to the 
Belcony or Preamble. 

2 . The similar structure at the stem of large ships. 

1666 Pepys Diary (1879* IV. 143 A very good ship, but 

with galleries quite round the sierne like a baleone. 11850 
Rttdhn. Nav. tWeale) 94 Balcony, the gallery in the stern 
of large ships. 

3 . In theatres: + a. formerly , A stage-box. b. 
now, (generally) The open part above the dress 
circle, between that and the ‘gallery.* In Music 
Halls and other puhlic buildings, variously ap¬ 
plied, according to structure. 

17x8 Rem. Rochester 106 Fairly in public he plays out his 
Game, Betimes bespeaks Balconies. 1883 Harped s Mag. 
Nov. 882/2 The three tiers of boxes and the balcony of which 
the auditorium consists. 

4 . altrib., as in balcony-chamber, - door , -windoiv. 

1635 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 70 

Tymber for the balconia doores. 1636 Laud in 4M Rep. 
Com. I fist. MSS. (1874! 153/2 A balconee window and a stair¬ 
case. 1800 Coleridge Piccolomini \. vi,Why was the balcony- 
chamber countermanded ? 

Bald (b§ld), a. Forms: 3-5 ballede, 4-5 
balled, -yd, -id, -it, 5 belde, bellyde, 3-7 balde, 
6 baulde, 7 bal’d, ball’d, S-9 Se. bold, 6 - bald. 
[ME. balled, of uncertain origin; in sense 1, ap¬ 
parently a ppl. form from Ball v. or sb., with 
the sense of ‘ protuberant or rounded like a ball,* 
whence possibly ‘smooth,’ and, as applied to the 
head, ‘hairless.’ But the analog)' of many words 
for ‘bald* in various langs, in which the sense 
arises out of that of'shining, white,* or esp. that 
of ‘having a white patch on the forehead,* as 
in ‘bald-faced stag,’ ‘bald-coot,* with the actual 
appearance of this sense in Ball sb. 2 , strongly 
favours the idea that ME. ball-ed was a deriva¬ 
tive of the latter (ef. also Ballard), which is with 
evident propriety referred to Welsh bell , as ex¬ 
plained under sense 5. The chief difficulty is the 
rarity of the simple ball, and lack of early in¬ 
stances to prove its Eng. use before the appear¬ 
ance of ball-cd. For the termination, Sievers com¬ 
pares OE. -edc (OS. •odt) used esp. of bodily 
You. I. 
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defects, as in heal-ede ruplnrcd, hofer-ede hunch¬ 
backed, etc. 

Cf. the analogy of M Du. bluer ' bald * and blare, Du. 
blaar 1 white patch on the forehead' of a horse, etc.; also 
of MHG. bias ‘bald, 1 earlier * .shining/ and blasse ‘white 
patch on the forehead'; also of Du. ties * bald ' and blesse ; 
and see bias in Grimm; also Wedgwood and Skeal. Cf. also 
Gr. <»rtAa*po* ‘bald,' lit. ‘white- or shining-pated.' There 
seems little ground for the suggestion of Kluge that balled 
represents a lost OK. ^bxllotl— *hxrlotl, Goth. y bazlo\>s, from 
OTeut. baz-oz Bare.] 

I. Literal senses. 

11. ? Rotund, of full habit, corpulent. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. 377 SuyJ>u hyeke man he was.. Grct won let l e 
& ballede. Ibid. 429 Ballede he was, & h>‘ c ^ e of breste, of 
body vat also. iCf. also Bolled.J 

2. Having no hair on some part of the head 
where it would naturally grow ; hairless. 

£•1386 Chaucer Erol. 198 His heed was ballid, and schon 
as eny gins. 1387 Trkvisa l/igden Rolls Ser. 111 . 285 A 
balled fortop [reealva/route ]. 1398 -- Barth. De /’. A’, v. 

iv. (1495) 108 The formeste parlye of the beetle wexj ill suone 
balde. 1474 Canton Chcsse 55 Julius Cesar was ball yd 
wherof he had displaisir. 1483 Cat ft . Angl. 27 To make 
belde (7*. r. bellyde', decal nr re. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. u. 
ii. 70 The plainc bald pale of Father lime himselfc. 1691 
l.ond.Gaz. No. 2724/4 Wears his own Hair but ball'd on the 
fore part of his Head. 1794 Burns J. Anderson , Bui now 
your brow is held, John. 1870 Gun. Kuor Middlem. 1. v, 

1 dreadful to see the skin of his bald bead moving about. 

b fig. esp. in reference to the necessity of ‘ seizing 
time by the forelock.' 

C1590 Marlowe Je'oo/M. v. ii, Begin betimes; Occasion's 
bald behind ; Slip not thine opportunity. 1606 Dekkkr Ser. 
Sins vi. lArb.) 40 Thy Inhabitants Shane their Consciences 
so dose, that in the entle they growe balde, and bring fi>orih 
no goodnessc. 1663 Bp. Pa thick Eamb. Eilgr. 259 They 
let those op{»ortunities grow old .. ami sutler them to be bald 
before they mind to apprehend them. 

3. Without hair (feathers, etc.) on other parts of 
the body than the head. 

£1340 Cursor M, • Fairf.) 3490 }>e first was t>orne ]Esau] 
was rugho of hare pe loj>crchilde was ballede [Cot/, smelh, 
Got/, slcyht, ’Erin, slei^tej and bare. 1607 Tors ell EourJ. 
Beasts 407 Beavers .. have been found bald on the back. 
1640 W. Hodgson Dir. Cosmogr. 97 F.agles moult olT their 
feathers, and so become bald. 1771 Barrington in Phil. 
Trans. LX 11 . 6, 1 .. do not find that their [Rabbits’] ears 
are balder than those of a Hare. 

4. transf. Without the usual or natural covering 
(in various senses) : a. Of trees, mountains, etc.: 
Leafless, treeless, barren, bare. b. < )f cloth : Nap¬ 
less. C. Of wheat, grain, etc.: Awnless, beardless, 
t d. Of persons : Bare-headed, e. Of eyes : 1 ad¬ 
less, staring. 

1600 Shaks. A. I*. L. iv. iii. 106 An old Oake, whose bows 
were moss’d with age. And high top bald with drie awiquilie. 
1607 — Cor. iv. v. 206The Senators, .stand bald before him. 
1610— 'Temp. tv. 238 Now lerkin you are like to lose your 
haire, & proue a bald lerkin. 1642 Fuller Holy $ Prof. St. 
hi. vii. 166 Where a place is bald of wood, c 1800 Coleridge 
Chamouni. Thy bald, awful head, O sovran Blanc! 1809 
J. Barlow Columb . in. 414 The bald eyes |of a dead tiger) 
glare, the paws depend below. 1878 Tennyson O. Many 
1. i. 7 Fray'd i' the knees, and out at elbow, and bald o' 
the back. 

5. Streaked or marked with white. [Cf. Welsh 
ccffyl bill a horse with a white streak or mark on 
the face (F. chcval belle-face ), where bal may be 
an adj., or a sb. construed as a genitive.] 

I1594 Barn field Ajff. Sheph. t. xxviii, l haue a pic-bald 
Curre to hum the Hare.] 1690 Loud. Gaz. No. 2575/4 A 
black Mare with 3 white Feet, and a bald Face. 1711 Ibid. 
No. 4848/4 Strayed .. a black bald Gelding. 

II. Fi gurative. (Cf. Slight a. and G. blasz.) 

6 . Bare or destitute of meaning or force; lacking 
in pregnant import or vividness of description; 
meagre, trivial, paltry. 

1362 Lancl. /'. El. A. xt. 41 And Bringej) fork Ballede 
Rcsouns. 1581 J. Bell Haddon's Anna. Osor. 428 b, What 
a bald devise is this of the man? 1593 Nasiie Christ's T. 
63b, Had rather heare a iarring hlack-sant, then one of 
theyr balde sermons. 1791 Boswell Johnson 8 Apr. 1775. 
Tom Davies repeated, in a very bald manner, the story of 
Dr. Johnson's first repartee to me. 1817 Coleridge Biog. 
Lit. 224 The meaning dwindles into some bald truism. 

7. Bare or destitute of omamenl and grace ; un¬ 
adorned, meagrely simple : a. ofliterary style. 

1589 Nasiie Anat. Absurd. 22 Bald affected eloquence. 
1693 W. Robertson Ehraseo/.Gen. 1365 Translated word for 
word .. into bald Latine. 1851 Briiuley Ess. 123 To trans¬ 
late into bald prose those high-coloured and nobly musical 
passages of the Prelude. 

b. of works of art, buildings, etc. 

1825 Ld. Cockburn Mem. 286 In towns the great modern 
object has .. been .. to reduce everthing to the dullest and 
baldest uniformity. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. vii. Thro' the 
drizzling rain On the bald street breaks the blank day. 

8 . Undisguised, palpable, evident. 

185A G. Abbott Xapoleon II. xviii. 342 Admitted, in all its 
bald baseness. 1870 Lowell Atnong Bks. Scr. it. {1873) 314 
j A bald egotism which is quite above and beyond selfishness. 
I III. Comb., chiefly parasynlhetic deriv., as bald- 
crowned (sense 2 ), bald-faced, -nosed (sense 5 ). See 
also Bald-coot, -head, -pate, -rib, and bald Buz¬ 
zard, Eagle, Kite, Locust, elc. 

1677 Land. Gaz. No. 1237/4 A sorrel Marc .. bald-faced, 
and but one eye. 1689 Ibid. 2503/4 A brown Gelding, .bald 
Nosed. 1716 Ibid. 5494/4 A .. well-set Man, bald-crowned. 

t Bala (b£ld), v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] To make 
bald, deprive of hair. lit. and fig. 


1602 Fulbecke Pandects 78 In Germany they vse to cut 
nff the heare of an adultrcssc .. 1 haue .scene some of them 
balded here in Knglande. 1628 Fei.tham Resolves 1. iv. 
11647'9 While .. Winter bald's the shag-hair’d wood. 

Bald, early and north, form of Bold. 
Baldachin, -quin (bcc'ldakin Forms: 6-8 
baldakin(e, 7 balduquino, 7-9 baldacchino, 
8 9 baldachin, 9 chine, -cbino, baldaquin : see 
also lUUDEKlN. [a. F., Sp baldaquin, It. baldac¬ 
chino, in med.L. baldakinus, -ckiutts, luudaqninus, 
-ekinus, f. Baldacco, It. form of Bagdad, the city in 
Asia where the material was made. Cf. the earlier 
Baudkki.v, through OF. baitdckin, -quin, usual in 
sense 1. The It. form baldacchino is also used.] 

1 . A rich embroidered stuff, originally woven with 
woof of silk and warp of gold thread ; rich brocade. 

1598 Haki.uvt Coy. 1.54They wcarc Jackets, .ofbuckeram, 
skarlet, or Baldakines. 1753 Chamiifks Cyel. Supp ., Bal¬ 
dachin, or Bnkl.ikiu, or Bal dekin, popularly Bandekin .. a 
rich kind of cloth. 1880 Yule in Bird wood hut. Arts 11. 71 
Rich silk and gold brocades were called Baldachin!, or in 
English, Baudckins. 

2 . A structure in the form of a canopy, either 
supported on columns, suspended from the roof, or 
projecting from the wall, placed above an altar, 
throne, or door-way; so called as having been 
originally of the material de-cribed in prec. sense. 

1645 Kvei.vn Mem. <1857' 1 . 110 The room., having a >tale 
or balduquino of crimson velvet. Ibid. 145 An ele\ated 
throne, and a baldacchino, or canopy of slate. , over it. 
1848 Thackeray Pan. Pair xlviii, The baldaquin of St. 
Peter's. 1850 Browning Chris/m. Err, Heave loftier yel 
the baldachin. 1878 Ladv Hi-.kI'Kki tr. Huhiers Tear. t. 
xii. 182 Heavy clouds shroud the tops of the mountains as 
with a baldachino. 

tBaTdare. Obs. [Cf. dial, balder vb. 

‘to use coarse language* llalliw., and 1 )u. ballcr-en 
to toar, thunder: sec also B.u.dkruaxh.] Din, 
uproarious noise. 

1583 Stanviiurst .'Ends iv. to 3 Theive brayns vuqtiieted 
with this baldare be hu/ing [ea turn quiet as sollieiiat], 

Bald-COOt. Also {melri gratia baldicoot. 
Popular name for the Coot (Hulun alra \ from its 
pure white wide frontal plate, destitute of feathers. 
Used fig. and contemptuously as Bald-head. 

^1300 W. de Bmt.Lsw. in Wright's Gee. 165 Cue tdar d 
1 glossed a balled cote. 1616 Bl u m. & Fi.. A nt. Malta 1. i, 
Unlledgc them of their .. perriw ig-. And they appear like 
bald-coolcs, in the neu. 1802 in G. Montagu Oruith. Diet. 
1823 Bvkon Juan xiv. Ixxxiii, The bald-coot bully, Alex¬ 
ander. 1848 Kingslev Saint's ‘frag. in. iv. 176 Your prin¬ 
cesses, that.. demean themselves to hob and nob with these 
black baldicoots j i.e. monks with shaven crowns]! 

Balden (b^'ld’n), v. [f. Bald a. + -kn.] a. 
trans. To make bald. b. iutr. To Income bald, 
lienee Baldening///, a. 

1883 Miss Broughton Belinda 11 . in. iii. 7 Old, sparse, 
colourless hair, thriftily drawn across the baldening crown. 

Balder, -ur. [ON. Baldr, cogn. \v. OE. baldor, 
bealdor hero, prince, f. bald : see B<>ld.] Name of 
a Scandinavian deity, occurring in certain plant- 
names Baldcr-herb yAmaranthns hypochondri¬ 
ac us} ; Balder Brae, Balder's Brae, Baldeyc- 
brow [ON. Baldrs-b)\i\ (An!hams Cotula . Sec 
also Baldmoney and Baddkklocks. 

1552 11 ulokt, Haidar herbe. 1770 Bp. Pfrcv Mallet’s X. 
Antiq. < Bohn) 417 Thou may'st have some idea of the beauty 
of his hair when I tell thee that the whitest of all plants is 
called Baldur's brow. 

Balderdash l^ Ubida-J', sb. [Etymology 
unknown: sec below.] 

11 . ? Froth or frothy liquid. Obs. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden To Rdr. 11 Two blunderkiiis, 
haumg their braines stuff with nought but balder-dash. 
1599 — Lent. Stu/Jc 8 They would no more .. have their 
heads washed with his bubbly spume or barbers balderdash. 

J- 2 . A jumbled mixture ol liquots, e.g. of milk and 
beer, beer and wine, brandy and mineral waters. Obs. 

1611 Chapman May-day hi. Dram. Wks. 1873 M. 374 
S'fut winesuckcr, what have you fild vs heere? haldre- 
dash? 1629 B. Jonson AVw Inn t. ii, Beer or butter-milk, 
mingled together ..It is against my free-bold .. To drink 
such baldcr-dash. 1637 J. Tavlor( Water P.' Drink fir H ole. 
(Wore.', Beer, by a mixture of wine hath lost boih name and 
nature, and is called balderdash. 1693 W. Roni Risos 
Phraseol. Gen. 198 Balderdash; of drink ; Mixta Eotio. 

b. attrib. 1641 Hevwood Reader, here you'll, etc. 6 Where 
sope hath fay I'd without, ]>alderdash wines within will woikc 
no doubt. 1680 Rez'ettge v. 68 Ballderdash Wine. 

3 . transf. A senseless jumble of words; nonsense, 
trash, spoken or written. 

1674 Marvell Kelt. Trattsp. 11. 243 Did ever Divine rattle 
out such propbane Balderdash! 1721 Amherst 7 erne EH. 
257 Trap's second-brew'd balderdash runs thus: Pyrrhus 
tells you, etc- 1812 Ed in. Rev. XX. 419 The balderdash 
which men must talk at popular meetings. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 351, l am almost ashamed to quote such 
nauseous balderdash. 1854 Thackeray A ’ewcotnes I. 10 lo 
defile the ears of young boys with this wicked balderdash. 
1865 Carlyle Eredk . Gt. 11 . vtt. v. 287 No end of florid in¬ 
flated tautologic ornamental balderdask 

4 . dial. Filthy, obscene language or writing. 

[Cf. 1849 and 1854 in 3.] . . . 

[Front the evidence at present, the inference is that the 

current sense was transferred from 1 or 2, either with the no¬ 
tion of ‘ frothy talk,’ or of ‘a senseless farrago’ or ‘jumble 
of words.’ Most etymologists have however assumed 3 to 
be the original sense, and sought its explanation in the 
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obvious similarity of balder to dial, balder * to use coarse 
language/ Du. bald even ‘to roar, thunder/ Norwegian 
baldra , loci, batdrast, battrast 4 to make a clatter/ and of 
•dash to the vb. dash in various senses. The Welsh baldor - 
ddtts adj., f. baldordd 4 idle noisy talk, chatter/ has also 
been adduced. Malone conjectured a reference to 4 the froth 
anti foam made by barbers in dashing their balls backward 
and forward in hot water/ Other conjectures may be found 
in Wedgwood, Skeat, and E. Muller. Cf. also Balductum.] 

Balderdash, v. [f. prec. sb.] To make a 
jumbled mixture of (liquors); to mix with infe¬ 
rior ingredients, to adulterate. 

1674 in D’Urfey Pills <1872) 111 . 304 When Thames was 
balderdashed with Tweed. 1730 Mandkvillk Hybochond. 
His. 279 <L.i Wine or brandy., balderdashed with two or 
three sorts of simple waters. 1721 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
(1815/ 143 Wine .. a vile, unpalatable, and pernicious sophis¬ 
tication, balderdashed with cider, corn-spirit, and the juice 
of sloes. 

Jig. 1714 Mh.bourne Traitors Rcu*. Pref., Was ever 
God's word so balderdasl/d? 1821 W. Irving in Warner 
Lifei\%%i\ 136 A fostered growth of poetry and romance, 
and balderdashed with false sentiment. 

Bald-head, [f- IUmj a.] One who has a 
bald head ; also allrib. ; Iransf. a kind of pigeon. 

*535 CoyhKiMLK 2 Kings ii. 23 Come vp here thou balde 
heade [Wvclii*. ballardj. 1820 Keats Lamia n. 245 The 
bald-head philosopher. 1821 Byron Roseari mi. i. 244 Held 
in the bondage often bald-heads. 1867 Tf.gki meikk Pige-ms 
.\i. 123 A pair of common Tumblers .. such as Bald-heads. 

Bald-headed a. = Bald a. 

1580 Hoi.I.VB.\si> 'Proas. /•>■. Tong., Chalife par devant , 
baldheaded. 1632 Massinger City Mad. tv. ii, Thy proper 
and bald-headed coachman. 1863 Kemble Kesid. Georgia 
68 A magnificent bald-headed eagle. 

Baldish (bjHdif), a. [f. Bald a. + -ish.] Some¬ 
what or a little bald. 

1833 in Byron s It'ks. <1846' 742/1 The Emperor Alexander 
was baldish. 1878 H. James Europeans I. iii. 03 lie has a 
baldish head. 

Baldly bj-ldli). adv. [f. Bald a. + -ly'-.] In 
a bald manner ; meagrely ; nakedly. 

1603 Hou a.ni> Plutarch's Mur. 1057 1 R. 1 They do allegorize 
but very baldly. 1863 Kinglake Crimea 18771 1 b xIv. 236 
l‘hcy did not stute baldly what they had ascertained. 

Baldmoney ib$'ldmz’ni\ Herb. Forms: 4 
baldemoin, 5 -moyu, 6 baldmoyne, ; baldi- 
monie, -emony, baudmoney, S baldmonie, 6- 
baldmoney. [Ktymol, unknown ; the early forms 
point to a Fr. Haudcntoin e ; with the termination 
cf. agrimony. F. aigremoinc ; but this hardly answers 
to 1 . vnldc bona , a ])lant mentioned in the Great 
Herbal: see Prior Xantes of Plants. The modern 
explanation Haider's money is a baselcssconjeclurc.J 
11 Gentian, of various species. Obs. 

/393 Gower ConfX. 09 Poke, how a seke man fur his hele 
Taketh baldemoin with canelc. c 1440 /‘ romp, Parr. 22 i 
Baldemoyn a\r. baldniony, baldctnonye 1 , Genciaua. 1597 
Gerard Herbal u. c. $ 4 (1633) 352 Gentian is named m 
English Eelwoort Gentian; Bittcrwoort; Baldmoyne, and 
Baldmoney. 1863 M iss No Noe Chr. Karnes 11 . ii. 209. 

2 . An umbelliferous plant ( Mcum alhamanticum' , 
with yellowish flowers, the root of which is eaten 
in the Scottish Highlands as a carminative. 

1598 Fi.urio, Meo .. the lierbc spigncll, mew, bcare-woort 
or baldmoney. 1690 Kav Synop. Stirp Spigncl or Mew. 
In Westmorland .. ii is known to all the Country People by 
the name of Bald-Money , or <as they pronounce it Fa?od. 
Money. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. 1 11 . 40 Mew or Bald- 
nioiiey. .is pleasantly and powerfully aromatic. 

Ba ldness, [f. \>.\u>a -t- -ness.] 

1. Alisonce or loss of hair, esp. from the head. 

1382 Wyci.ik Dent. xiv. i >e shulen not kut, nc make 
ballidnes (1388 ballidnesse, 1535 Cover o. kaldnes.se.] 1398 
Tkf.visa Forth. t)e P. R. vc. xxi, >if mete is to skarse, it.. 
bredep flallynge of heer and ballidnesse. a 1448 note to R. 
Groce. 482 The harme of ballednesse. 1608 Toi-sf.u. Ser- 
pruts 674 The ihinncssc, smootbnc.sse, and baUlucsse, of the 
skin (of Chameleons], 1705 Swirr Salantand., And there 
corrupting to a wound. Spreads leprosy and baldness round. 
1850 Thackeray Pcndennis xlv. (1884' 443 Baldness is busy 
with his crown. 

Jig. 1382 NVvclif Jer. xlvii. 5 Ther cam ballidnesse vp on 
Gasatn. 1788 Bur re A'/. IP. Hastings Whs. X 1 II. 221 Con¬ 
quest may cover its baldness with its own laurels, 

2 . iransf Lack of natural covering ; e.g. the 
bareness of an umvooded country. 

1863 Baring-Goit.d Iceland 103 The baldness of the land 
.. made it impossible to get under cover. 

3 . Jig. Meagre simplicity or poverty of style; 
lack of ornament ; bareness, nakedness. 

1774 Warton Eng. Poetry (1840I III. xli. 5 Bordc has all 
the baldness of allusion and barbarity of versification be¬ 
longing to Skelton. 1844 Stanley Arnold 1 . iv. 186 From 
the baldness of his earlier works to the vigorous English of 
his mature age. 1878 P. Bayne Purit. Rex>. iii. 87 The harsh¬ 
ness and baldness of Puritan worship. 

Bald-pate, [f- Bald a ] One who has a bald 
head ; Iransf. a kind of duck, and pigeon. 

i6oj Dent Pathio. Heaven 131 Mocked Klisha .. calling 
him bald-head, bald-pate. 1865 E. Noel Rich teds Flower 
Pieces (1871) I. v. 141 But bad solicited the bald-pates in 
vain. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 925 Mallard, baldpatc, 
and wood-duck. 

b. ait rib. quasi= Bald a. (in various senses). 
1578 Lvte Dodoens 405 Osmunde baldepate or Pylde 
Osinundc. e 1590 Marlowe Faust, vii. 48 A troop of Bald- 
j>ate friars. 1683 Soame & Dryden Art of Poetry (T.) Nor 
l>erriwig with snow the baldpate woods. 1827 Montgomery 
Pelican lsi. it. 244 Swarms .. Cover’d the bald-pale reef. 
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Bald-pated, a. ^prec.; whence Bald-patcd- 
uess. 

1603 Shaks. Me as. for M. v. i. 357 Vou bald-patcd lying 
rascalk 1606 Day Isle 0/Gulls iv. v, This same baldpated 
oak. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxi, A forked, uncased, bald¬ 
pated, beggarly-looking scare-crow. 1611 Cgtgr., ChauveU, 
B.iuldnesse, kauld-palednessc. 

Bald-rib (b§ ldrib). [f. Bald <7.] A joint of 
pork cut from nearer the rump than the spare-rib, 
so called 4 because the bones thereof are made bald 
and bare of flesh’ (Minsheu). Humorously used 
of: A lean bony person. 

1598 Florjo, Pancetta .. a bald-rib of pork e. 1621 Middle- 
ton Mayor o/Q. in. iii. Thou art such a spiny bald rib. 1674 
in D’Ukfey Pills (1872) Ill. 320 His trenchant Blade .. ran 
thro’ the monster’s Bald-rib. 1828 Southey To A. Cunning, 
ham Wks. III. 316 Baklrib, griskin, chine, or chop. 

Baldric (bpldrik). Forms: 3 baudry, 4 
bauderyk, bawdrik, 5 bawderyke, 5-6 -de- 
rick(o, -dryk e, 5-7 baudrik(e, 5-9 bawdxick, 
6 bauderieke, -ike, bawdrikke, bauldrick(e, 
baldricke, (baldrege), 6-7 baudricke, bawd- 
rike, 7 bautricke, balderiche, balledricke, 7-9 
baldrick, 9 baudrick, 8- baldric. [Identical in 
sense with old MIIG. balder ich,palderich Schadc); 
also with OF. bald re i } baudrei in later F. baud- 
roy , and with mcd.L. ba/dringns. The origin and 
history of the word are alike obscure : the first part 
is usually referred to L. baltcus or its Teutonic 
adaptations OlIG. bah, Eng. belt ; but none of 
these satisfactorily account for bald-. The mutual 
relations of the forms in the different langs. arc also 
uncertain: t lie early Eng. baudry was evidently from 
OF.; for the relation in which bauderyk, bawdrik, 
stands to the MHO. forms, evidence is wanting.] 

1 . A belt or girdle, usually of leather and richly 
ornamented, worn pendent from one shoulder across 
the breast and under the opposite arm, and used to 
support the wearer s sword, bugle, etc. 

1 1300 K. Alls. 46^8 V wolde .. seitc hcoin un hyghehors. 
And yiuen side and baodry, As men don the kynges amy. 
C1340 Gaw. <*j- Gr. Kut. 2486 As a bauderyk, bounden bi his 
sytlc. £ 1386 Chaucer Prot. 116 An horn he bar, the bawdrik 
was uf grene. c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 27 Bawderyke, Sire, 
phius. 1534 Moke: On the Passion Wks. 1272/2 A beare- 
ward with his svluer bottened bawdrike. *596 Spenser 
Q. 1- vii. 29 Athwart his brest a bauldrick brave he ware. 
1718 Pope Iliad 111. 415 A radiant baldric, o’er his shoulder 
ty’d, Sustained the sword. 1832 Tennyson L. Shalott m. 
ii, And from his blazon’d baldric .slong A mighty silver bugle 
hung. 1843 I.ytton Last Far. 11. i, Buckle iny baldrick. 
Jig 1879 Farrar St. Paul 11 . $o8 Let spiritual lnith be 
their baldric or binding girdle t Eph. vi. 14'. 

b. The strap of a shield, by which it was hung 
round the neck. 

£ 1340 Ga~.o. tfGr. Kut. 621 He braydez hit [J>e schelde] by 
pe bauderyk, aboute pc hals keste.s. 

2. fig. 'File zodiac, viewed ns a gem-studded belt. 
1596 Spenser k\Q. v. i. 11 Those twelve signes which 

nightly we do see The heavens bright-shining baudricke to 
enchnce. 1621 Quarles Esther (1717) 128 Astrea .. in the 
shining llaudrike takes her Seat, 
t 3 . A chain for the neck, necklace. Obs. 

1530 Paesgr. 196/2 Bnldrikc for a Iadyes necke, Carcan. 
1577 Holinshed Chron . 111 .801/1 A great bauderike about 
bis necke, of balas^es. 1834 Blanche Frit. Costume 154 A 
baldrick of gold about his neck, trailing down behind him. 

+ 4 . The leather-gear with its appurtenances, by 
whichthe clapper ofachurch bell was suspended. Obs. 

1428 Eng. Ch. Furniture (18661 180 Pro i baudryk, vj</. 
1520 in Nichols Churchw. Ace. 117971 309 A Baldrege to the 
second beta 1618 in PI. *t(?. 1.(1851) III. 435/1 Formcndine 
of y e balderiche for y* foore bell, vi</. 1693 W. Rouertson 

Phraseot. Gen. 216 A Baw’dricke of a Bell-clapper. 1742 in 
Bailey. [Not in J.] 

5 . Co/nb. baldric-wise adv. 

1590 Pee i.E Poly hymn. (1829' II. 202 Rich bandalier, That 
bauldrick-wise be ware. 1622 F. Markham Bk. IFart. ix. 
34 About his body, Bautricke-wise, from the left shoulder 
and voder the right arme. 

tBaldtrctnni,-ta. Obs. Also6balducktum, 
-duckctome. [mcd.L. babiucta 1 pressed milk,’ 
curd. Said in Du Cange to be 1 quasi valde due la ’; 
which looks like ‘ popular etymology/] 

1 . A posset, hot milk curdled with ale or wine. 

^1450 in Wright Poe. (W.) A67 Balducta, a crudde, a 

poshet. ^89 Lnctatnm , baldttcturn, a posel. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 288/r A posset, balducta. 

2 . Jig. A farrago of words ; trash, balderdash. 

*593 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 130 The stalest dudgen 

orabsurdest balductum that they or their mates can invent. 
1617 Collins DeJ. lip. Ely mviii. 295 Will this balductum 
neuer be left? 

3 . a It rib. quasi -adj. Trashy, rubbishy. 

iS 77 Holinshed Citron. 1 1.29/2 The I rish doubllesse repose 
a great affiance in this balducktum dreame. 1583 Stanv- 
hurst sTCncis Ded. (Arh.i 10 Their rude rythming and 
balducketomc ballads. 1596 Harington Ulysset upon A ja r, 
Besides, what balductum play is not full of them? 

t Bale, a. Obs. Forms: 1 balu, bealu, def 
balewe, bealwe, 2-3 bali, 3 balu, boali, brol, 3-5 
bale. [Common Teut. ; = Goth. balws tin compels., 
as balwa-'iucsei wickedness, bahvjan to plague, tor¬ 
ment, bakucins torment) OTeut. *balw-ozi\ 

1 . Actively evil, deadly, dire, pernicious, de¬ 
structive, fatal, cruel, tormenting. 


Betnvnlf 1958 Nearwe befongen balwon bendum. aioco 
Cxdmons Satan (Gr.1 484 SwA inc se balewa het 0175 
Cott. Horn. 281 pa buffetes and ta bali duntes pat tu 
poledest. 1205 Lay. 5943 To-brokcnc mid peon balu fehte. 
c 1220 St. Marher. 13 l u .. me wid bale bondes bitterliche 
bindest. 1:1325 E. E.Allit.P. B. 1243 So biten with be bale 
hunger, c 1400 Destr. Troy tv. 1338 Bannet worthe the bale 
tyme pal ho borne was. 

2. subjectively, .Sorrowing, mournful, woful. 

£1220 Leg. St. Kath. 2367 Nalde 30 nawt bringe me for 3 
toward blisse wi 3 se bale berc. c 1400 Destr. Troy vi. 2681 
Ho brast out w'ith a birre from hir bale hert. 

Bale (b£il), sb. I Forms: 1 balu, bealu, bealo, 
gen. beal(o)wes, //. beal(e)wu, 3 balu, baelu, 
balw, ballu, baluw, balluw, baleu, balwe, 3 - 
bale, (4 bal, baal, 5 bael, bayle, 5-6 Sc. baill, 
bayle, 7 baile). [Common Teut.: OE. balu , 
bealu (gen. bealw-cs = OS. and OFris. balu, OHG. 
balo, ON. bol\— OTeut. *bakv-oju), the neuter of 
the prec. adjective ; cf. evil, ill, good, as sbs. Al¬ 
most confined lo poetry from OE. downwards; in 
ME. it seems to have derived fresh vitality from 
the ON. hoi (pronounced b/d), whence also its 
alliterative use with bote 4 remedy, relief,’ and bete 
4 to relieve.* More of English origin, perhaps, is 
its alliterative opposition to bliss. Marked obso¬ 
lete in dictionaries soon after 1 G 00 , and rare thence 
to the present century, when its undefined vague 
sense ol evil has made it a favourite word with the 
poets.] 

I. Senses. 

1. Evil, especially considered in its active opera¬ 
tion, as destroying, blasting, injuring, hurting, 
paining, tormenting ; fatal, dire, or malign, quality 
or influence; woe, mischief, harm, injury ; in earlier 
use often = death, infliction of death. 

a 1000 C.rdmons Satan Gr.i 682 Bealowcs gAst ( — the 
devil], rtiooo Ags. Ps. lix. 2 Me wi 3 blodhrcowes weres 
bealu we ^ehx-le. 1076 O. E. Chron., pier wars pat bryd 
calo, pu:t wjus mane^ra manna bealo. 1205 Lay. 1455 Balu 
com on ucstc. /bid. 5016 Whet wait pu balwe menge? 
1330 R. Brcnnk Chron. 74 pe Komyn had his bale, his lif 
was lightly sold. 1340 Ham role /V. Come. 6103 That day 
lof doom], pe day of bale and of hitternes. £1340 Alex. 4- 
Dind. 163 pi bestos of hale * pat bi pe water ferde. £1440 
Gesta Rom. 11879' 188, 1 am worlhi al this bale, for I tolde 
lo the woman al my counseill. 1579 Spknsf.r Sheph, Cal. 
Nov. 84 The tlouret .. buryed long in Winters bale. 1647 
Cleveland Smectymn ., Caligula, whose pride was Man¬ 
kinds Baile. 1748 Thomson Cast, hidol. 1. i, Withouten 
that would come an hcavyer bale. 1870 Bryant Homer 
I. 11. 75 Tidings of bale she brought. 

b. Evil-speaking, abuse. 

£1220 Leg. St. Kath. 551 Ha tuke 5 ure godes to balewe & 
to hismere. 

2. Evil in its passive aspect; physical suffering, 
torment, pain, woe. 

c 1250 Gen. Ex. 68 Deuel dwale, Dat made tie sor^e, and 
cue rile bale, a 1300 Cursor M. 19379 P al neuer for na bale 
ne buud. £1325 E. E.Allit.P. A. 477 & lyued in penance 
.. With bodyly balehym blysse to byye. 1393 La.ngl. P. PI. 
C. xxi. 34 And bringe adoon * bale and dep for euerc. c 1460 
Ererc <y Boy in Ritson Aw. P. P. 35 God that. dranke both 
eysell and gall, Bryngc vs out of bale. 1575 Churchyard 
Chippes (1817) 211 Borne vnto bale, and sobiect to debate. 
£1824 Campbell Fragm. Oratorio 37 'Fhe bitterness of my 
bale. 1834 Southey Doctor {1862 >35 Death .. calls up a soul 
from hale, to give an account of his ow n sufferings. 

3. Menial suffering ; misery, sorrow, grief. 

/ 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 18 My breste in bale hot bolne & 
belc. £1400 Metayue 576 For bale hym thoght he brynt. 
£1425 Se7>. Sages iP.) 2 s 8 He that tolde hire that tale, 
Broght him in mykil hack 1596 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 29 Oor 
feeble harts Km host with bale, and bitter byting griefe. 1616 
Bullokar, Bale • Now out of vse', Sorrow, great miserie. 
1847 Disraeli Tancred w. i. (1871! 55 Relieve my spirit from 
the bale that bows it down. 

II. Phrases and locutions: 

4. To work, bake, brew bale : to make mischief, 
prepare woe or misery. 

£1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 257 Bale to bre6we. 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. 55 How falsne^ brewes bale with him, and 
many mo. c 1400 Judicium (1822) j 1 Vour baill now brewys. 

£ 1460 in Pol. Ret. <5- L. Poems I1866J 144 Whan pou docst 
thus, there bale pou bakcstc. Ibid, ico Y am worssc than 
wude Myn owne bale for to brewe. 1594 Nashe Unfort. 
Trav. 37 To work hir bale. 

5. Opposed alliteratively to bliss, blithe . 

£1325 E. E.Allit. P. A. 373 My b 1 ys.se, my bale 3c han ben 
hope. £1400 St. Alexitts 1 Trin.) 140 Hire blcsse turndc to 
Bale. £1450 IIenrvson Mor. Fables 19 Be blith in baill, for 
that is best remend. £1470 Henry Wallace iv. 337 Now 
lycht, now sadd, now blissful, now in baill. 1576 Gascoigne 
Princely Pleas. (1821) 33 And turn your present hliss to after 
bales. 1598 Vong Diana 440 That stilt deducts my life in 
blisselesse bale. 1797 Coleridge Christabet 1, Her face 
resigned to bliss or Gale. 1876 Ixmf.ll Poet IVks. (1879) 
468$ Was it a comet or star; Omen of blessing or bale? 

0. Opposed to boot (ME. bote) 1 relief, remedy,* 
and bete vb 4 to relieve, mend.’ So in I cel., bbl og 
btil 4 bale and hoot,’ bblva bivtr 4 boots of bales.’ 

£1275 Lime Ron 125 id O. E. Mlsc. 97 par-inne is vich 
balewes bote, a 1300 Cursor M. 44 Quedur pai be worthi 
or bale or bote. / bid. 105 All vr nabs for to bete. 1393 
I. angl. P. PL C. xxi. 208 Hit is a botles bale. £1420 Sir 
A mndace iv, That m>3te not bete my bale ! c 1460 J. Russell 
Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1863) 183 Than bryngc hym to 
his bed, his bales there to bete. £1460 Towncley fifyst. 28 
Thank wc that fre, Bey tier of baylle. 1488 Chery Chase in 
Maidment.!>'££*. Bal,{ i 8601 . 80 Ihesue Crist our ballys bete 
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And to the blys us brynge. 1496 Divest Paup. lW. de W.) 
ti. xix. 157/2 The holy ghoost.. is bote of euery bale. 1562 
J. Hey wood Prov.% Epigr.i 1867) 52 This rather bryngeth 
bale then boote. 1565 J. Hall I/ is f. E.rposi. 34 Oure booto 
mixed wyth bale. 1867 G. Macdonald Poems 144 Where 
he had found Boot for every bale 

7 . Proverbs . Cf. led. pegar bbl er hast cr bot 
west c when bale is highest boot is nighest/ etc. 

a 1250 Owl tf Night. 687 Hwon hale is nlre hecst Ponne 
is J>c bote alrc necst. a 1300 Cursor M. 4775 Quen pe bal ys 
alder hext ben sum time ys bote next. C1330 Floncc * HI. 
858 After bale hem com bote. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C- v. 88 
lietere ys pat bote * bale a-doun brynge, '1 han bale be ybete * 
and bote neucre pe betere. c 1400 Test . Love 11. (1560 2 88 b/i 
When bale is greatest then is bote a nie bore. 0430 Syr 
Getter. 3328 Aftre bale euer corneth bote. 1562 J. H eywood 
Prov. <5- Epigr. (1867) 38 Comfortc your selfe with this old 
text. .when bale is hekst, boote is next, a 1600 Sir A Idiugar 
117 in Fumiv. Percy Folio ]. 171 When Bale is att hyest, 
boote is att next. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. tu. 524 
Bettered is bale by bale that follows it, The saw satth. 

8. Comb. + Bale-sithe [OK. bealu-s/d, f. sid 
expedition, adventure, fortune, lot], death, de¬ 
struction ; evil-doing, mischief; evil fortune, 
calamity. fBale-stour [stour tumult, battle], 
fatal struggle, death-throe. The Oh. poetical 
compounds were very numerous, e. g. bealu-crivft 
magic art, bealu died sin, beat wrap deadly rope, 
bealu-spdl fatal news ,bealu-panc malicious thought. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Ex. (Gr.) 5 difrer bealusidc. c 1175 Lamb 
Horn. i8sAlimengd wipbalewsid and wipbUlcrnesse. C1200 
Salomon <y Sat. (1848) 236 pat he no solde pe upbreidm of 

{ >ine bnlesipcs. 1205 Lay. 567 Iwenden toward Bmtun to his 
lalc-siSe. Ibid. 651 & abal his bale-siScs. nzzo St. Marker. 

23 Lif pat a lesteo bnten balesi’d. <*1325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 
426 Bed me bilyue my bale stour, & bryng me on ende. 

Bale (b^l), Korins: i bad, 4- bale ; (.SV. 

4 baile, 5 belle, 6 baill, bele, 8 beal, 5- bail). 
[Comm.Tent., though known only in OK .bot and 
ON. bdl great fire, blazing pile, funeral pyre 
OTeut. bal-o{m) } cogn. with Skr. bhdias lustre, Gr. 
(pa\6s shining, bright. In ME. and inod.K. almost 
exclusively northern, and app. from OX. bal rather 
than OK. b;vl, which would have given mod. beat, 
bed. By later writers much mixed up with the pre¬ 
ceding word: see 3. Cf. also Balk-pike.] 

+ 1 . gen. A great consuming fire, a conflagration ; 
a blazing pile, a bonfire. Obs. 

a 1000 Beowulf 4633 Bcfangen bade and brondc. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xvn. 619 Thai Jlaggatis hyrnand in a baill. 
C1420 Antnrs of Arth. xv, I hrenne as a belle. 1557 in 
To tt ell’s Mi sc. (Arb.)266 Such heat. .As Priamus towne felt 
not more flame, when did the bale begin, a 1600 Christ is 
Kirk Gr. xxiii, And brane-wode brynt in bailis. [An immense 
bonfire of faggots and boughs, formerly (until £1840* kindled 
annually in November on the village green of Denholm in 
Roxburghshire, was called the Bale or Bcrwa-bale.\ 

2 . spec. a. A funeral pile or pyre. (Kong obs., 
but used by W. Morris.) 

a 1000 Beowulf 2223 Betst beado-rinca waes on bad gearu. 
c 1394 P. PI. Crede 667 To brenne the body In a bale of fiir. 
1876 Morris Sigurd in. 305 Far out in the people's meadows 
they raise a bale on highland thereon shall the mighty lie. 
b. A signal- or beacon-fire. {Scotch.) arch. 

1455 Act. 12 fas. II (1597) § 48 The quhilkis.. sal make 
taikenings be bailes burning & fire. Ane Baile, is warning 
of their cumminge .. twa bailes togidder at anis, they are 
cumming in deed. 1513 Douglas AEneis it. vi. iv.) 13 The 
taknyng or the bail \v. r. bcle] of fire. _ 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. II. 151 Richt mony fyre and balis gart burne brycht; 
And mony blast gartblaw of buglis home. 1805 Scott Last 
Minstr. lit. xxvii, On Penchryst glows a bale of fire, And 
three are kindling on Priesthaughswire. 

3 . fig. Sometimes confused with Balk sb. 1 

1568 Lauder Lament. 81 Mybreist in baill it dois combure. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. ix. 16 He strove to cloak his inward 
bale And hide the smoke that did his fire display. 

Bale (b*U), sbA Korms: 4- bale (6 baile, 
fi-S ball), 7 bayl, 7-8 bail. [MK. bale , peril, a. 
OF', bale , baile, = Pr. and Sp. bala, It. hallo, pall a, 
med.L. bala , balla, ‘ ball * and ' rounded package/ 
generally taken to be an adoption of OHG. balla, 
palla, ball (Ball jAI); though some refer it to Gr. 
rrdAAa ball. But the Eng. may be immediately 
from Flemish bale (mod.Du. baal) ‘bale,’ itself 
adopted from F. or other Romanic lang. Bale and 
ball have from the first been distinct in Eng., 
though ball t/or F. bade) is occasional in this sense 
in 17-18th c.] 

1 . A large bundle or package of merchandise, 
originally of more or less rounded shape; now, 
spec, a package closely pressed, done up in canvas 
or other wrapping, and tightly corded or hooped 
with copper or iron, for transportation. 

C 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 57 Busy otier-borde bale to kest. 
c 1380 Sir Fern mb. 4201 pay fulde sakkes, & trossedc males, 
To Charyotes pay drowea pc grete bales, a 1400 Cm*. Myst, 
210 Of spicery ther growyth many an C. balys. 1540 Act 32 
lien. Vi 11 , xiiii, A bale of saies of vi. fote high. 1695 W. 
Lowndes Amcndm. Silv. Coins 6The Merchants, .concealed 
the Parcels in Bails of Cloth. 1755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake 11 . 
Hi. 59 Putting the Bails on board. 1765 Tucker Lt. Kat. 11 . 
416 Known to put false marks upon their bales. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. xiii, As tho’ they brought hut mer¬ 
chants’ bales. 

2. tUsed with more or less precision as a measure 
of quantity.) 


1502 Arnolds Citron. (1811) 206 A bah * bokrom contcyncth 
lx. pecis. .a baile fustian conteynelh xlv. half pcces. 1740 
Mem. Turkey in I! an way Trent. (17621 I. 1. via. 40 A reduc¬ 
tion of their Custom., to thirty dollars the bale of twenty 
pieces. 1753 Chambers Cycl.Supp. s.v., A bale or ballon of 
crown paper .. consists of 14 reams. 1863 (30 June) Bright 
Amcr., 118761 138 To grow one thousand bales of cotton 
a year. 1880 W. Whiteley Diary <y Aim. 82 Bale of coffee 
(Mocha! = 2 to 25 cwt. 

3 . Comb., as bale-goods, merchandise in bales: 
as opposed to case-goods. 

1694 Loud. Gas. No. 3032/3 Bound with Glass and Bale 
Goods .. for Bourdeau.x. 1790 Bkatson A Vi 7’. ty Mil. Mem, 

I. 217 Her cargo consisted of cordage and bale goods. 

+ 4 . The set of dice for any special game, form • 
erly usually three . Obs. 

1481 90 Howard Honseh. Bks. 327 Paid to Jeffery for a 
bale of dysse iiiij*/. 1577 Hoi.ixshkd Chron. III. 848'2 
Diuerse bales of dice, cuid .. certcinc paires of cards. 1578 
Richmond. IVills (18531 277, lij hall of dycc, ix</. 1614 

J. Cooke Tu Qnoqtte in Doclsl. VII. 501NA A pox upon these 
dice 1 give’s a fresh bale. 1632 Rowley H 'oman never vexed 
11. i. in Hazl. Dodsl. XXL 121 Give’s a bale of dice ! IThey 
play at ‘ Passage’ and throw] Two treys and an ace. Two 
qualres and a trey. 1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester in Singer 
Play. Cards 336 They (loaded diced are sold in many places 
about the town ; price current.. eight shillings, whereas an 
ordinary bale is sold for sixpence*. 1822 Scott A igel xxiii, 
The Captain, taking a bale of dice from the sleeve of his coat. 

f 5 . i A bolus, a pill — Ball sbP it. Obs. 

1576 Baker Gesucrs feivctl Health 183 b, I gave .. to a 
melancholy person .. five graynes .. in a bale or dose, 
t Bale, v. 1 Obs. rarc~ x . [a. OF’, baler since 
16th c. bailer) to dance — Pr. balar, It. ballarc, 
Sp., Pg. bailar )late L. (Isidore) balldrc to dance. 
.Some think the L. formed fioni Gr. fiaWi^av lo 
dance, some f. balla Ball sbd, on the alleged 
ground that, in the Middle Ages, tennis was ac¬ 
companied with dancing and song ] To dance. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13138 His broker doghter .. Com paim 
be-for al for to bale, Baled wel and tumbel wit-al. 

Bale (Ivd), v,- [f. Bale sbA] To make up 

into a bale or bales. 

1760 Golusm. Cit. IV. v, These goods arc baled up and con¬ 
signed to a factor abroad. 1879 T. Escott England 1 .224'l’he 
cotton itself has been, .baled, and sent down to the seaport. 

Bale (b^l), vA [F>roncous spelling of Bail?/.*!, 
cj.v.] To lade or throw water out of a boat or 
ship with buckets (formerly called bails) or other 
vessels. Const, to bale the water out, bale the boat 
(out). To bale up\ lo scoop up. See Bail v .4 
11627 Capt. Smith Seamans Gram. vi. 27 To baile or cast 
out the water. 1 1692 Ibid. 1. xvi. 75 To Bale , to lade Water 
out of the Ships Hold with Buckets, or the like. 1748 Anson 
Voy. in. v. 342 In baling out the water. 1833 Makrvat Pen. 
Keene xvi, Let’s bale "the boat out first. 1884 Graphic 23 
Aug. 190/2 Herrings., in such surprising quantities that 
they can be baled up with a basket. 

Bale, obs. spelling of Bail sb. and v .; improperly 
for Bail sb.~ handle; and obs. f. Bklly. 
t Baleare, a. Obs. [f. L. Baletin's.] — Bvle- 
akic. Hence Balca’rian a. and sb., and Balearic 
(bocl/ircrik), a. [L. Balearic-us], of or pertaining 
to, sb. a native of, the islands Majorca, Minorca, 
Ivica, etc. (called by the Romans Balcarcs insuhr , 
in the Mediterranean Sea. Balearic Crane: the 
Crowned Crane. 

1576 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 11862) sop The lies named 
Baleares. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 60 The two Baleare 
Islands. 1618 Boi.ton Floras in. vi. 11636/ 191 The Tuscan 
Sea .. [andl the Bavarian. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <y Min. 
Introd., The Crane, balearick ur japonian. 1807 Robinson 
Arc/ueol. Grxca iv. iv. 348 The Achaians .. are thought by 
some to have excelled the Balcarians. 

Baled (bJUd), ppl. a. [f. Bale v? + -ed.] 
Packed or made into hales. 

1865 Morning Star 24 Apr., The baled cotton. 

Baleen (bairn). Forms ; 4-6 baleyne, 4-5 
balayn(e, 4 6 balene, 5 -ien, fi ballano, ballen, 
7 balsene, 8- baleen. [ME. baleyne, -ay tie, a. OF*. 
balcine , -aim whale, wbaleboneL .bahona whale.] 
+ 1 . A whale. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higdon (Rolls Ser.) 1. xli, Raleyncs, grete 
fisches as hit were of whales kynde. C 1450 in Wright’s / 'oc. 
(W.) /7C4 BaletM , a balene. 1*1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xn. 
xv, Balaynes or whales, dolphins, mermaydes .. and alic 
other fyshes. 1572 Bossewkll Armorie u. 65 Balene is a 
fishc greate and huge. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 238 From 
the forehead, in the Bakcncs. 

2 . ?Tbe fish called Sea-bream ; ' perhaps from 
ils supposed habit, mentioned by Pliny, of accom¬ 
panying the balsam or whale’ (Riley Gloss, lo Lib. 
Cus turn. 785/1). 

<*1185 Neck am in Wright’s Voc. 97 Muse ulus, baleyne. 
1494 Fabyax vii. 586 For the firste course. Brawne and 
mustarde. Dedellys inbumeux. Frument with balien. Pyke 
in erbiige. 1598 Stow Survey (Str>*pe 1754) II. v. xxvi. 
464/2 An hundred better Balenes of the same year salted for 
i6r., that is 2 d. per pound. 

3 . Whalebone. Also allrib. or as adj. 

(The meaning is uncertain in some early quotations.) 

c 132s Cocur de L. 2982 Off balayn, both scheeld & targe. 
1513 Douglas AEneis vu. xiii. 68 A ballen [7'. r. balcn] pavis 
coueris thair left sydis. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 1 . ccccxix. 
734 Gantlettcs of stculc and baleyne. 153s Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 111 . 453 Cors-bowis of ballanc that war gude. 1708 J. 
Ciiamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11.1. iii. (1743) 33* Great whales 
of the Baleen, or whale bone kind. 1824 Mkyrick Auc. 
Armour Gloss. 1836 Todd Cycl. Aunt. * 5 * Phys. 573/2 At 


each side of their [/. e. whales'] palate grow, transversely, 
horny plates, named baleen. Ibid. The base of each baleen- 
plate. 1874 Wood Xat. Hist. 142 When first born, the young 
whale is without the baleen. 

Bale-fire (bfrlfabu). Forms: 1 bdcl-fyr, 5- 
bale-; also Sc. 5 bayJo-, 6 baill-, bald-, 6-9 bail-, 

8 boal , i) bele*. beal-, bael-» baal-firc. [Found in 
OK. poetry: then not till ihe 14th e.; and till 
lately confined to Scotch. Not in Johnson, nor in 
Todd 1818. Compd. of Balk sb.- + F'ire ; the 
former part was apparently at limes confused with 
Bale sb .^: cf. baloivcfire ‘fatal or evil file* already 
in 15th c., and the use of bale-fire by various modern 
writers as if-Murid, ghastly fire.’ Antiquaries, 
with theories of Celtic or Canaanitisli idolatry, 
have written beat-, Baalfirc: cf. Bei.tank.] 

1 . A great fire in the open air, a blazing pile or 
heap kindled to consume anything. In OK. spec. 
the fire of a funeral pile. 

n 1000 Beowulf 6278 Ongunnon ott bcor^c btcl-fyr:i imi-.sl 
..wectxin. 11400 Melaync 488 Thay tukc ]>" grete lortlc-, 
with Ire, An.d hryiuc fiam in k at kale lire, c 1470 Henkv 
Wallace iv. 718 Bot thou tell in hayle fire .sail thou de. 1535 
Si ewakt Cron. Scot. I. 355 In ane baill fyre thai brinl it all 
in as. 1549 Compl, Scot. vi. 42 As plulois palcis bed been 
birnand in anc bald fyir. 1812 Byron Ch. liar. 1. xxxviii, 
The fires of death. The bale-fires flash on high. 1813 Hogg 
Queen's U ake 83 They set ane bele-lire him about. And they 
burnit him skin and bone. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 190 
The horrible illumination flung by the bale-fires of martyr¬ 
dom upon the palace and gardens of the Beast. 

2 . A great lire kindled as a signal ; a beacon-lire. 
(Only 19th c.: apparently first used by Sit W. Scott. 
The contemporaiv name was simply bale. 

1805 Scott Last Minstr. iv. i, Sweet Teviot! on thy silver 
tide 'i’he glaring bale-fires blaze no more. 1852 Miss \ once 
Cameos 11 . x.\. 220 'I hc bail fire announced tlie appearance 
of the enemy. 1861 Bt<u k's Guide Sussex 536 Crowborougli 
was one of the beacon stations.. where the bale-fire was 
lighted. 

3 . Any great fire, a bonfire, feu dejoie. 

1800 24 Camitjeu. O'Connor s Child\W, Beal-fins for your 
jubilee Upon a thousand mountains glow'd. 1850 M euivaLI. 
Rom. Emp. (18651 111 . xxiii. 62 lie caused the city to be 
illuminated with torches and balefires. 1852 D Moik Bum.s 
Fest. Wks. II.7 Stir the beal-lire, wave the banner, Bid the 
thundering cannon sound. 

4 . ? Associated with Balk sbA 

1855 Motley Dutch Rep . \i. i. (18661 774 The focus of 
discord, .from whence radiated, the bale-fires wf murderous 
licence and savage anarchy. 1872 Sturgeon Treas. D,iv. 
Ps. Ixxvii. 17 With blue bale-fires revealing the innennost 
caverns of the hungry sea. 

Baleful (b/idful), a. Forms: i bealu-, boalo- 
1 nil, 2 3, balufull. 5 baluhful, 3-5 balfuM, 4 
bftllefuil, 3- baleful\l. [OIC. bcalu-Jnll, 1. bealu 
Bale sb . 1 + Full. Until recent times almost ex¬ 
clusively poelic; still chiefly literary.] 

1 . Full of malign, deadly, or noxious influence; 
pernicious, destructive, noxious, injurious, mis¬ 
chievous, malignant: a. physically or generally. 

aiooo CV/i/lGrein) 259 Se hcalofulja [^the devil] liyneF 
heardlice. c 1220 St. Marher. 10 ‘J o beoren me into his 
balefule hole. 1230 . hur. R. 114 So baluhful & so hitter! 
c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 1. 167 These Hal full besles were .. Hull 
flaumond of fyre. 1592 Shaks. Rom . i)- fnl. 11. iii- 8 BalcfuU 
weedes, and precious luiced flowers. 1676 Black Prince 
in Hart. Misc . '1793)51 Great flocks of ravens, and other 
baleful birds of prey. 1712 Swift Proph. NVks 

1753 III. 1. 173 This baleful dog-star. 1800 24 Campbell, 
To Sir l'. Bnrdett v, His hate is baleful, but his love is 
worse. 1862 Rawmnson Anc. Mon. 1 . i. 32 The baleful 
simoon sweeps across the entire tract, 
b. morally. 

C1175 Lamb. Horn . 215 Tend mine heorte and uorbern al 
bat is baluful k cr inne. c 1300 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. B. 404 
pat may Iese alle baleful bandes. 1589 Greene Mctuiph. 

1 Arb.) 22 The halefull lahorinth of despaire. 1597 Lok in 
Farr’s S.P. (18451 138 Through baleful lust of gold. 1751 

Smollett Per. Pic . (1779' III. lxxxi. 109 O baleful linvy. 
thou self-tormenting fiend. 1863 \\ r . Philmt-s Speeches xvi. 
362 The potent and haleful prejudice of color. 

2 . subjectively : a. Full of pain or suffering, 
painful. Obs. 

ci2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 1S1 On Fi^ e hue we be 3 011 bulfuUe 
swindle for adames guile. 1579 Spenser S/nph. Cat. Jan., 
Such stormie stoures do hveeile my baleful 1 smart. 

b. Unhappy, wretched, miserable; distressed, 
sorrowful, mournful, arch. 

c 1325 A. E. A Hit. P. C. 979 pe balleful burde (Lot’s wife 
pat neuer bode keped. 1*1420 Antnrs of Arth. xiii, Ihe 
balefulle birde blenked on his hlode. 1535 Stem art Cron. 
Scot. I. 124 lire pointing, fouling, and the bailfull bcir Tha 
maid. 1596 Drayton Legends iii. 14 'I hat Balcfull sounds 
immovably do'st hrerrtlie. 1812 J. Wilson Isle of Palms 1. 
533 Baleful spirits barr’d from realms of bliss. 

BalefuUy (bJMfuli), adv. [fi prec. + -L\ -.] 
In a baleful manner; a. Injuriously, hurtfully; 
b. Miseiably, painfully, sadly. 

^ 1350 Will. Palerne 3959 I balfulli herc-bi-fore was brout 
al bl-nepe. Ibid. 84 So balfully he grinne)>. <1400 Dcstr. 
Troy xxix. 11983 The burgh., haillfully distroyet. 1838 
Carlyle Misc. (1857) IV. 173 And hurry him balcfully into 
Night I 1842 WnirrocK Compl. Bk. Trades 438 Which laws 
.. operated balefully upon the superiority of the articles. 

BaTefulnesa. [f. prec. + -nkss.] Baleful 
quality or condilion : a. Iiurtfulness; b. Distress, 
sadness. 

1502 WvRLEY/l/7«tfr/Vi45Contenting ioychangdinto bale- 
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fulnes. 1596 Spenser F.Q. h. xii. 83 Their bltssc be tnrn*d 
to balefulnesse. 1866 Loud. Rev. 10 Mar. 276/1 Forms of 
balefulness which defy the most ingenious apologist of 
physical science. 

Ba leless, a. arch. [OK. healuleas, f. hcalu 
Hai.e sb. 1 + -t.kss.] Harmless, innocent. 

a 1000 Gnom. l T . Ex. (fir.) 39 Bealolcasheorte. 1065 A E. 
Chron. % Elegy Edit'. Con/. (MS C.', Was k bliSe-mod bcalu- 
leas kyng |L). bealeleasl. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 227 pay 
in balelez blod per blendcn her handex. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. *1876) Ill. 30 Looked back to the happy days 
of the halelcss king. 

Ba ler. He who or that which bales ; a scoop 
for baling out water. See Bailee. 

1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. vi. 236 Any boat using 
propelling power, such as oars, balers .. to be disqualified. 

Balery, ohs. form of Bailieky. 

Bales, -ess, obs. ff. H a las (xuby) and Bellows. 
Balesse, -est, obs. ff. Ballast. 

Balester, variant of B a lister. 
t Bale t(te. Ohs. [a. OF. hale/e, halide , 'die, 
dim. of hale , ha He : sec -KTTK.] A small bale. 

1453 in Heath Grocers' Comp. ■ 1869k 421 (Ireynes, 1 balet, y f 
C xij</... Woode, y bale it ij d. 1540 Ad 32 Hen. I III, xiv, 
Accoinpting .viii. whole hales,or..wi.demi balcllcsfora tunne. 

Baleu, erroneous foim of Balas (ruby). 

1653 Urquiurt Rabelais 1. viii, A perfect baleu [ed. 1737 
(Ozell' baleauj rubie. Ibid. 1. lvi, Carbuncles, ruble*, halcus. 

tBaleys, sb. Ohs. Forms: y? baleis, 4-5 
baleys, 5 ballys. baleese, 6 balys. [a. OF. baleis, 
nom. sing, (or ace. pi.) of ha lei (mod. halai) besom, 
broom. As early OF. had sing. nom. balds , while 
later OF. had sing, bald, pi. balds, it is difficult 
to *av from which of these the final -s in Eng. was 
derived. The quasi-collective sense of * birch ’ 
points to the pl.j A rod ; also a bundle of twigs 
used in flogging, a * birch,* a scourge. 

a 1259 Mac t. 1 *aris Citron. 08S0 V. 324 Keren* in manu 
virg.im <111:1 m vulgar iter baleis appellamus. c 1315 Siroahii am 
47 ltie the temple, sweete Ihesus .. makedc a baleys, And 
bet out .. Tho that bougie and sealde. 1377 Lascl. P. PI. 
B. nil 12 With pise bitter baley>cs (loil beteth his <lere 
childeren. c 1440 Promp. l\n~\ 537 >erdc, haleys, virga. 
1475 Bk. Noblesse < i860 54 To be bet y 11 nakid withe baleese 
ami sharpe roddis. 1485 Digby Myst. *18821111. 735 Thys 
h ircl balys on pi bottokkys xall byte ! 1517 Porkingtox 

I'itgr. 188413 He had a balys in hys bond. 

Baleys, v. Ohs. cxc. dial. [f. the sb ] To 
birch, to llog. 

1377 Lyngl. P. PI. It. v. 175 Bale Led on pe bar ers “and no 
breche bit Welle. 1879 Sltnpsh. (Iloss., Bn Icin', to beat, to 
to whip; also Bdlise. 

Baleys, obs. form of Balas (ruby). 

T Balgli, a. Ohs. Forms: 4 balje, balowe. 
p balheu, balwe. [Cf Op;. t>£(; bag, belly.] 

1 . Round, rounded ; ? swelling. 

t 1340 Alexander iStev.) 4923 Bnlgh brade in pc brest . & 
on the bely sklcndire. c 1340 Gau 4 Gr. Rut. 2172 A babe 
ber^ bi a bonke. Ibid. 2032 \'pon his bal^e haunchcz. c 1430 
CAssigne 316 Balowe lymbre & bygge. 

2 . Smooth. 

C1440 Promp. Parz\ 22 Balhcw, or pleyn [1499 balwe or 
play lie], Planus. 

Baliage, Balie, obs. fT. Bailuack, Baillik. 

!i BaTin. Ohs. [irregular a. L. balin, in 1 ‘liny, 
acc. of halts, a. Hr. 0 <iAA<?.] An unknown plant, 
supposed to have wonderful medicinal virtues. 

1546 Langley* Pol. I’erg. Pe Invent. 1. xvii. 303, Slain 
by the virtue of an herbe called lialin. 1609 Heywoou 
Bryt. Troy iv. xi. Hatting th' lierl>e Balin in his wounds 
infusd. Restores his life. 

Ba ling (b^ liq\ vhl. sb - 1 [f. Bale tC- + -ixgC] 
The process of packing in bales. 

1761 Golusm. Cit. IT. cviii, The methods of baling them tip. 
1879 T. Escott Engl. 1 . 147 The baling and casing of goods. 

Baling, vhl. sb:- Also (properly) 6-8 bailing. 
'The emptying of water from a boat or other vessel. 

1856 Kane A ret. Exp. 11 . xxix. 286 So unseaworthy as to 
require constant haling. 

Balinger ^barlind^aj). Obs. exc. Ilisl. Forms: 
4-6 balyuger, -ingar, 5 -gere, balangar, -yngnr, 
-engere, ballenger, -unger, balyner, 5-6 bnl- 
lynger, 5-S balenger, 6 balengar, -anger, bal- 
lyngare, -ingere, -ingar, 7 -anger, -inger, 6-9 
—?nger, 5 -balinger. [a. AF. balcngicr (Frois¬ 
sart), hal/cnjer (in Du Cange), = OF. baldnier , a 
whale-ship, f. baldnc whale; afterwards employed 
generically: so It. batcnicra * kind of light pinnace. 1 ] 

A small and light sea-going vessel, apparently a 
kind of sloop, much used in the 15th and 16th 
centuries; according to Adm. Smyth, without 
forecastle. Its nature was already forgotten in 
1670, when Blount could only infer the meaning 
of the word from old statutes ; but the term is 
commonly used by modern historians in referring 
to the naval affairs of those times. 

1391 in MS. Reg. Test. Ebor. 1 . 67 l Rob. de Rillington of 
Scarbro* leaves to Wm. Pcrcyl dimidictntem nostri balingar. 
I1400 Hexrv IV. Brief \\\ Kyiner Ea'dera VI 11 . 147 Ali¬ 
quant Navem, Bargeam, sive Balingcram, de Guerra Ar- 
matam.] c 1400 Petit, in ParL a Hen. IV. xxii, Pur faire 
terteines Barges & Balyngers. a 142a Hen. V. in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 111. 31 I. 72 Our gretc shipper, carrakes, barges 
and balyngers. 1475CAXTON Jason 108 Foure htill shippes 
at facon of balingers. 15*5 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. xlvl 


158 They knewe by theyr balengers that the armyc of Eng- 
lande was contynge. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VI 11 , v. § a The 
common passages of shyppes balengers and botes. 1598 
Stow Surt'ey (Strypc I754> I l- xiii. 57/1 By means whereof 
Boats and Ballangers were hindered in their passages. 
1621 Callis Slat. Savers (1647) 34 A Port is a harbor and 
safe arrival for ships, boats, and ballengers of burthen. 1670 
Blount Law Did., Balenger , Seems to have been a kind 
of Barge or Watcr-\essel, by the Statute 28 H. 6, cap. 5. 
1865 W. Miller Jott. Rent 4$ In the year 1401 .. the barges 
with eighty, and the balingers with forty men. 
fig. e 1502 Joseph A rim. (Pynson) 423 Hayle t myghty 
balyngcr, charged with plenty t 
b. Comb, balinger-master (cf. shif-master). 

1463 Mann. 4 H. Exp. 194 John More my balynger master. 

Balisse, -ist, obs. forms of Ballast. 
t Bali'ster A , -ester. Obs . [a. OK. balesticr:- 
U hallistdrius, late I., bafestdrius arbalester; cf. 
Ballistikk.] An arbalester, a crossbow-man. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxiii. 7: Conners, balesters, 
and archers. 1613 T. Gouwix Rom. Antiq. (1658) 263 Near 
unto which standeth the cunning balister. 

tBali’Ster-. Ohs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. balestrc:— 
L. hallistra (late 1.. halcstra arbalest., variant of 
Ballista.] An arbalest, a crossbow. 

1697 Blount Anc. Tenures 92 (T. Thread, to make a 
false string for the king's balister or crossbow. 

liBalistraria (b:vlistrea m). Arch, [tried.L, 
properly fem. of adj. hallislrdrius ; see next.] 
a. A cruciform aperture in the walls of a for¬ 
tress, through which arbalesters discharged their 
weapons, b. A room in which arbalests were kept. 
1845 < n Gloss. Gothic Archil. I. 38. 
t Bali'strier. Ohs. 7-are. In 6 bnlastriar. 
[a. OF. halcstrier L. hallislrdrius ; cf. mcd.L. 
ha/cs/rdrius.'] An arbalestrier, a crossbow-man. 

144a Shirley Pethe R. James <i8i 8> 23 Ane heghe yn- 
strument of tymbire, upon which balastriars and bowyers 
usyn to hung thare .. bowes. 

* See also Ballist- for modern derivatives from K. 
Balival fwlivali, a. [f. mcd.L. baftv-us, hall-, 
hailP, f. F. haillif late L. hajulJvus sec Bailiff 
+ -al. Of or pertaining to a 4 bailiff 1 or his office. 

1854 l.osGSTAEEE Hist. Darlington 11. i. 93 Dickon-kists.. 
constituted an estate of the balival family of Barnes. 
Baliwick(e, obs. form of Bailiwick. 

] Balize bal/-z). [1\ halisc - Sp. valiza ; of un¬ 
certain origin.] A kind of beacon erected at sea, 
consisting of a pole surmounted by some object, 
such as a small barrel. 1847 in Craig. 

Balk,baulk ;b£k), sb. Forms; 1 balca, bale, 
3-7 balke, 5-7 baulke, 6 balcke, 7 9 baulk 
{north, dial. bauk. bawk), 3- balk. [Common 
Teutonic, presenting several variant stems, with 
partial differentiation of sense: OK balca ridge, 
bank OFris. balca, OS. haIco, MI)u. balke , bale, 
Du. balk, OllG. bale ho, ha/co, M 11 G. balke, G. 
hafken, 4 beam, trabs, * also OK. ho lea ‘ gangway 
of a ship,’ and OX. hjalki (Sw. bin-Ike, hiclkc, Da. 
hjelke ) * beam,* corresponding respectively to an 
OTcut. abla 111-series *ha/kon~, *bolbon~, *bclkon 
also OX. balkr, bplkr, 4 beam, bar, partition, divi¬ 
sion, ()S w. bulker, holker, Sw. balk ‘beam, balk, 
partition, section of a law*: —OTcut. *balku-z. 
t )E. hale */orca ’ (sec 3\ is cither an error for balca, 
or = OX. balkr. The relation of OK. bivlc ‘cover¬ 
ing (? flooring)’ is doubtful. The original sense 
was ]K i rh, 1 bar’ ; cf. L. suf-Jla(g)mcn, from Aryan 
*bhalg‘, bhlag-. The OK. balca {bale) and ON. 
brlkr appear to lie combined in the ME. ; whether 
the latter distinguished balke and balk, the evidence 
does not show. Balk is the analogous spelling: 
cf. stalk, talk, walk, etc.; but baulk is frequent, 
and in Billiards (sense 9) the prevailing spelling.] 

I. A ridge generally, a dividing ridge ; a bar. 

f 1 . A ridge, heap, or mound upon the ground ; 
e.g. a grave*mound. Obs. 

< 885 K. zEi.freu Booth. xvL § 2 Pa het he hi bitKlan, and 
on halean le^an. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. Poems A. 62 My body 
on balke bod in swcuen. 

+ 2 . A dividing ridge (of land); an isthmus; a 
bar of sand, etc. Obs. 

1538 Lelanu I tin. V. 16 A litle Balk of Sand cast up, the 
wich at low waters prohibitih the Se to cum about. 1565 
Golding Ovid's Met. vi. (1503) 140 The narrow balke at which 
two seas du mccte at hand. Ibid. vu. 164 The balcke that 
makes the strait divorce Between the seas Ionian and 
Aegean. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. iv. xi, A border- 
city these two coasts removing ; Which, like a balk .. Dis¬ 
parts the terms of anger and of laving. 

II. A ridge left in ploughing ; a miss, slip. 

3 . A ridge between two furrows (L. forca ), or a 
strip of ground left unploughed as a boundary line 
between two ploughed portions. 

c jooo eElfric Gloss, in Wright Voc. (W.) 147 Porca , bale. 
a 1300 W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 159 Vert choral, 
a grene balke. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C ix. 114 Dy^crs 
and deluers diggeden vp he balkcs. 1483 Cath. Angl. *9/1 
Balke betwyx twa furris; creEr'o, borca. 1561 Bullets 
Bk. Simples 16 b, Eucry mere and balke is full of it (Sea bios] 
in June. 1563 Homilies 11. Rorat. IVeck »vj 1859) 498 How 
covetous men nowe a dayes plow vp so nigh the common 
balkcs and walkes. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gins (Arb.) 78 


Earing vp the balks that part their bounds. 1604 Breton 
J'nss. S/uph. 13 The merne countrie lad, Who upon a faire 
greene balk May at pleasure sit and walke. 17*5 A. Ram¬ 
say Gent. S/uph. v. iii, l^ast night 1 met him on a bawk, 
Whare yellow com was growing. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. 
Perth 196 These earthern boundaries (baulks) are wearing 
fast out. 1821 Clare VHL Minstr. II. 104 He takes his 
rambles .. Down narrow balks that intersect the Helds. 

4. A ridge or piece left unploughcd by accident 
or carelessness; a piece missed in ploughing. 
(Often in phrase to make a balk or balks.) 

c 1420 Pat/nd. on Hush. u. 15 The balke, that that calle, 
unered lande And ovcrhelcd, beholde that there be noon. 
<-1430 Lydg. Bochns. vu. viii b 11554’172 Making no balkes, 
y c plough was truely hold. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. g 7 If he 
goo to the ploughe, and loke backwarde, he seeth not, 
whether the plough .. make a balke. 1647 Fuller Good 
'Th. in IVorsc T. Observ. xvi, I'he husbandman may dart 
forth an ejaculation, and not make a balk the more, a 1703 
Burkitt On A’. T. Luke ix. 62 He that ploughs must keep 
on, and make no balks. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI 11 .277/2 The 
leaving of balks is a great fault, and is owing to., the 
ploughman not holding his plough upright 

b lienee Jig., esp. in 7o make a balk of good 
ground : to waste or throw away a good chance. 

1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 3° 2 M ake hay while sunne shines. 
Make not a balke of good ground. 1640 Fuller Joseph's 
Coat <18671 35 'l'he rich Corinthians, in not inviting the poor, 
made balks of good ground, a 1652 Brome New Acad. tit. 
i, Your plow makes vile baulkcs of my money. 1857 Bohn’s 
Handbk. Proz\ 6p Make not balks of good ground. 

t 5 .Jig. A slip, mistake, a blunder, l'o make a 
balk : to blunder, go wrong. Obs. 

c 1430 Hymns to Virg. (1867 92 J>ou3 a 3ong man make a 
balke, }it take to pi mynde reuertere. 1661 Asnanu Pattern 
Q not id. t8 They.. make such bawlks in their prayer. 1717 
Tum\ ay in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 435 IV. 311 Bentley's baulks 
and blunders about the king's reception. 

t 6. fig. An omission, an exception. Obs. or dial. 

1596 Si'ENSER F. Q. vi. xi. 16 They fall to strokes .. Not 
sparing wight, ne leaving any balke. 1666 Bunyan Grace 
Ab. r 315 But then 1 have asked why they made baulks? 
why they did salute the most handsome and let the ill 
favoured go? 1775 J. Collier Tint Bobbin 60 Pr so keen 
bitt'n 1 made no hawks at o hay seed. 

III. A ridge in one’s path ; A stumbling-block, 
check ; a term in billiards. 

t 7. A ridge in the way, over which one may 
stumble ; a stumbling-block, obstacle. Obs. 

1549 Latimer Serin, bef. Edw. VI i860) 36 He wold not 
walke in by.walkes, where are many balkcs. 1562 Stern- 
noi.n & H. Ps. xviii. 35 So that my feete shall netier slip, 
Nor stumble at a balke. 1747 Hooson Miners Out. N j, 
Haw many Baulks and Obstructions .. happen by the way. 

8 . J/g. a. A hindrance, check, or defeat. 

1660 T. M. Hist, htdep. iv. 78 As a balk to which the 
Committee of safely declared .. that they had transmitted a 
great part of a form of government, etc. <11716 South 
Semi. VI. 311 (T.) There cannot be a greater balk tu the 
tempter. 1725 De Foe Coy. round lCorId (1840)341 This was 
a balk 10 them and put a damp to their new projects. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xxi. 118651 162 1 1 would be some balk to the 
spirit of conversation if you knew. 

b. A disappointment. 

1733 Swift IVks. <1745) VIII. 122 Poor Tom has got a 
plaguy baulk. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824* 1 . viii. 244, 
11 w as a great baulk to her, that you did not comply with my 
request. 

9. transf. d he part of a billiard table behind a 
transverse line (the 4 baulk-line ’) near one end, 
within the D 01 half-circle of which a player whose 
ball is in hand must place it to make his stroke. 

(As, in billiards, such player must play out from baulk, and 
can strike only indirectly at a ball lying within it, the original 
sense of the term was perhaps that of‘check.’) 

1800 Hoyle's Games 250 When the striker’s and the red 
ball are within the baulk, he is not ohliged to pass the ball. 
1839 K. Kkntfield Bitliards 3 At the lower end of the table 
.. is a line technically termed pie Baulk Line. 1874 Whyte- 
^Melville Uncle John ix, She strung to begin—won—and 
put her ball In balk. 

b. To make a baulk : to bring one’s own and Ihe 
reel ball within the baulk, when the opponent's ball 
is in hand. 

1839 E. Kkntfield Billiards 24 Directions for making 
what are termed baulks. 

IV. A beam of wood. 

10. A roughly squared beam of timber; some¬ 
times used technically to designate Baltic timber, 
which is roughly dressed before shipment. 

c 1300 CursorM. 8783 J>e balk fat uiast fa werk suld bind 
pai soght, and nofar-quar cuth find, c 1386 CHAUCER AVnrr 
Pro/. 66 He can wcl in myn eye see a stalke, But in his ownc 
he can nought seen a balke. 1483 Cath. Ariel. 19/1 Balke 
of a howse, trabs. 1662 Pefys Diary 23 June, Denies, 
spars, and bulks. 1666 Lottd. Gaz. No. 35 /4 l^iden with 
Oaken and Firr Balks. 1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) 157 
Bauk, a piece of Fir unslu, from four to ten inches square. 
1734 Butideds Did., Balks .. so some call great pieces of 
Timber coming from beyond Seas by Floats. 1793 Smeaton 
Edyslonc L. § 38 A course of squared oak balks. 1881 
Mechanic § 136 The strongest timber obtainable .. is that 
which is sawn out of baulks. 1884 Timber Tr. Jrnl, 14 
June 417/3 Danzig fir balks. 

11. A tie-beam of a house, slretching from wall 
to wall. In old one-storey houses these were often 
exposed and used for hanging or placing articles 
on, or laid with boards so as to form a loft, called 
‘the balks.’ Now chiefly north. 

<11300 W. de Biblesw, in Wright Voc. 170 Les traves 
{gloss balkes). < 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 440 Laddrcs 
thre To clymben by the ronges .. Unto the tubbes hangyng 
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in the balkes. 1535 Coverdale 7 .ef>h . ii. 14 Foulcs shal 
syngc in the wyndowes and rauens shal syt vpon the 
balckcs. 156s Golding Ovid's Met. vin. (1593) 202 A flitch 
of restie bacon from the balke made blacke with smoke. 
1641 Best Farm. />M\r.(i856) 53 When wee have brought up 
the farre roomestead as high as the halke. 1691 Ray N. 
Countr. IVds. 5 The Balk or Bawk, the Summer-beam or 
Dorman. C1760 ? Mickle Nae Luck alumt the Moose , 
There’s twa fat hens upon the bauk. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rnt. it. 1. xii. (D.) The stiffest balk bends more or less; 
all joists creak. 

12 . A cross-beam or bar in a chimney or kiln. 

1432 Test. F.bor. <1855) 11 . 23 Unuin instrumentum fer- 

rcum in camino aula.% vocatum balk. \a 1600 Felon Saw 0/ 
Rokeby, The sew was in the kiln hole down As they were on 
the balke aboon. 

13 . The beam of a balance. Obs. cxc. dial. 

* 39 9' Fabric Rolls J "k. Mittstr. in Line. (Moss. <K. D. S.>, 

I balke ferri cum les scales ct ponderibus. 1571 Wills <y 
Inv. N, C. <1855) II. 364 Payre of great skales w ,h y* balk. 
1671 Flavel Fount. Life iv. 10 The Balk of a Balance, to 
weigh Christ’s excellency. 1854 H. Miller Sc/t. Schut. 
xxiii. (1858) 509 To give .. his customers ‘the cast of the 
baulk.' Sc. Proverb, The young lamb comes as often to 
the bauk as the auld ewe. 

14 . Comb, f balk-line, ? a line hanging from the 
cross-beams ; + balk-staff, a quarter-staff; balk- 
yard, a timber-yard. 

c 1400 Bcryn 153 He berilh a Bal[k]staff quod the toon, and 
els a rakisende. 1506 in Blomefteld Xorfolk V. 1670 A new 
balk-line to the star, and rysing star, viij 1 . 1664 Cotton 
Scarron. 1. (1715) 10 Balk-Staves and Cudgels, Pikes and 
Truncheons. 1674 Kay A* Countr. IVds. 4 Balk-staff\ a 
(^uartcr-staff, a great Staff like a Pole or Beam. 1823 Let. 
in Polwhelc 7 rad. 4- Recoil. (18261 II. 770 Straying into a 
balk-yard fell over a beam of timber. 

V. In fishing. [The connexion of 16 with the 
other senses is doubtful.] 

15 . dial. A set of stout stakes surrounded by net¬ 
ting or wicker work for catching fish. 

1836 Sir G. Head Monte Tour 430, I observed some fish 
* balks ’ on the sands. .The fish are taken on the sand within 
the balk at low water. 

10 . The slout rope at the top of fishing nets by 
which they are fastened one to another in a 1 fleet.’ 
(In Cormv. batchl) 

1847 H. Miller First. fm/>r. i. 3 Away from wave-lop to 
wave-top, like the cork baulk of a fisherman’s net afloat on 
the swell. 1880 E. Cornw. Class. (E. D. Sd, Batch , a stout 
cord used for the head-line of a fishing net. 

Balk (b§k), vA Forms : 6 balck, 6-7 balke, 
7 baulke, bawk, 8 bauk, 6-9 baulk, 4- balk, 
[f. prcc. sb.] 

I. +1. Irans . (and absol.) To make balks in 
ploughing; to plough up in ridges. Obs. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 296 But so well halt no man the 
plough, That he ne balketh other while, c 1420 Pallad. on 
Mttsb. 1. 184 To tille a felde man must have diligence, And 
balk it not. 1583 Stanyhukst sEneis 1. < Arb.) 22 With forck 
King Neptun is ayding. lie balcks thee quicksands, and 
fludsdooth mollefye. *611 Cotgr. , Assiltoncr, to baulke, or 
plow up in ban Ikes. |yt 1640 Jackson Creed xi. cxxxix. Wks. 
XI. 203 Whilst we labour to plough up your hearts .. we 
must not balk that saying of St. John.) 

II. 2. trans. To miss or omit intentionally, 
t a. lit. To pass by (a place), to avoid in passing ; 
to shun. 

1484 Easton Lett. 859 1 11 . 279 Mastyer Baley .. wootd not 
have halkyd this pore loggeyng 10 Norwyche wardes. 
1612 5 Br. Hall Contempt, pf. T. iv. iii. 173 Jericho was 
in his way from Galilee to Jerusalem : he baulks it not, 
though it were outwardly cursed. 1684 Lady R. Russell 
Lett. I. xv. 43, 1 hope you will not balk Totteridge, if I 
am here, a 1733 North Exam. 11. iv. r 94 Going to Lord 
Clarendon .. baulking the Secretary. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. 
Diet. (Morell) s.v. Balk , 1 will not balk your house, 
b .fig. To pass over, overlook, refrain from noticing 
(what comes in one’s way) ; to shirk, ignore. 

c *440 Promp. Parv. 22 Balkyn, or ouerskyppyn, omit to. 
1582 Fleetwood in Ellis Ortg. Lett. 11. 216 III. 90 As for 
my Lo. Maior .. I am dryven every daie to bawk hym and 
his doynges. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 1. § 11. 39, I may not 
baulke two pregnant testimonies of the Fathers. 1656 
Sanderson Semi. 11 . t6o The spying of motes in our 
brother’s eye, and baulking of beams in our own. 1684 
Cent. Foxe s A. M. III. 900 The Bayliff would fain have 
baulked him, As if he had not seen him. 1742 Richardson 
Pamela III. 42 Let me tell you, (nor will I balk it) my 
Brother .. will want one Apology for his Conduct. *848 
L. Hunt Jar of Money Pref. 4 No topic is baulked if it 
come uppermost. 

c. To refuse (anything offered or that comes in 
course, e.g. food or drink). 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837)230 And halke your bed for 
shame. 1619 Fletcher M. Thomas 1, i. 386 A bait you can¬ 
not balk Sir. 1649 Klitii Eug. ftuprov. tmpr. (1653) 183 
If the stalk grow big, cattell will balk it. a 178^ Johnson 
in Bpswe /1 (1S31) I. 236, I never .. balked an invitation out 
to dinner. 1810 Crabbk Borough xvi, He took them all 
and never balk'd his glass. 

d. To avoid (a duty or responsibility). 

1631 Preston Effect. Faith 146 Thou must not halke the 
way of Religion, because of the troubles thou meetest. 
a vjcrj Beveridge Priv. Th. 11. 103 Not that we should run 
ourselves into danger, but that we should baulk no Duty to 
avoid it. 1785 Cowper Tirocin. 257 Such an age as ours 
baulks no expencc. 

o. To let slip, fail to use, seize, keep, reach, etc. 

1601 Shaks. 7W/. X. iii. ii. 26 This was look’t for at your 
hand, and this was haul k t. 1697 Dry den Virg. Georg. De d. 
If I balk'd this opportunity. 1724 A. Ramsay Tca-t. Misc. 
(*733l 1 * 2 This point of a* his wishes He wadna with set 
speeches bauk. 1826 JIok. Smith Cat. -5- Grav. in Casquct 
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of Lit. L 326/2 My adviser insisted upon my not baulking 
my luck. 

o. intr. To stop short as at an obstacle, to pull 
up, swerve. Esp. of a horse : To jib, refuse to go 
on, or to leap, to shy ; also of the rider, and of any 
one on foot, refusing a leap. 

1481 Caxton Reynard lArbJ 32 lsegrym balked and snyde, 
ye make moehe a doo, sirTybcrt. 1596 Spenser F. (J. iv. 

x. 25 Ne ever ought hut of their true loves talkt, Ne ever 
for rchuke or blame of anybalkt. 1722 De Foe Mott. Ft. 
(1840) 78 If he balked, i knew I was undone. 1756 C. 
Lucas Ess. U'atcrs 111 . 340 No man, that drinks water, 
baulks at a pint .. in the day. 1843 Lever J. Minton xxv, 
Burke .. suddenly swerved his horse round, and affecting to 
baulk, cantered hack. *862 Melbourne Leader 5 July, His 
horse balked at a leap, and threw him. 

t b. To lie out of the way. Obs. 

*591 Spenser M. Mubberd 268 Labour that did from his 
liking balke. 

+ 4. bans. To miss by error or inadvertence. Obs. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 93 They .. balk ibe right 
way, and strnycn abroad. 1659 Fki.tham /.mo ( ountr. <16771 
46 You cannot baulk your Road without the hazard of 
dtowning, 1710 Palmer Proverbs 6 Young dogs, .balk the 
true game to ply every scent. 

III. 5. trans . To place a balk in the way of. a. 
To check, hinder, thwart (a person or his action''. 

1389 Warner Alb. F.ng. vi. xxxt. (1612* 153, I sometimes 
proffered kimlnesse .. blit .. was balked with a blush. 1635 
Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 (164^' 105 The King .. mu.si not be 
baulked in his late proceedings. 1726 De Foe Mist. Devil 1. 

xi. (1840) 155 An enemy who is baulked and defeated, hut not 
overcome. 1821 Byron Two Fose. 1. i, They shall not balk 
my entrance. 1855 Prescott Philip 11 , I. 11. xiii. 292 The 
sturdy cavalier was not to be balked in his purpose. 

b. To check (feelings, or a person in his feelings). 

1682 Dkvdkn Ret. Laui 212 Nor doth it balk my charity 

to find The Egyptian Bishopofanother mind. 1746 Ld. Mal¬ 
mesbury Lett. 1 . 37 Lord Talbot was not much baulked with 
this rebuke. *855 Ht. Martineau Autobiog. I. 92 My 
home affections .. all the stronger for having been repressed 
and haulkcd. 

c. To disappoint (expectations, or any one in 
his expectations). 

1590 Marlowe Edw. f /, 11. v. We .. must not come so near 
to balk their lips. 1652 Bkomk Jov. Crew n. 389 May jour 
Store Never decay, nor baulk the Poor. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
x. 135 Balk’d of his prey, the yelling monster flies. 1854 
Thackeray Xewcomes I. 286 Balk yourself of the pleasure 
of bullying. 1873 Spenser Stud. Social, v ii. 161 Time after 
time our hopes arc balked. 

d. To frustrate, foil, render unsuccessful. 

x63s Quarles Emblems in. xiv. 117181 182 To baulk those 
ills which present joys bewray. 1727 Swift Censure Misc. 
D735) V. 104 The mosteffectu.il Way to baulk Their Malice, 

is-to lei them talk. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. u. v. 

90 With which we try to balk the curse of Kve. 

f 6. bans, and absol. To meet arguments with 
objections ; lo quibble, chop logic, bandy words. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. in. ii. 12 Her list in stryfull termes 
with him to balke. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shrew 1. i. 34 Balke 
I-odgiekc with acquaintance that you haue. 1653 Marion 
Exp. James iii. 2 Wks. IV. 227 They do not divide and 
baulk with God. 

Balk, ? Obs. [prob. a. l>u. balk-en lo 1 ray. 
bawl, shout, cogn. with ()K. Mean lo shout, voci¬ 
ferate ^which would itself have given btilch).] To 
signify to fishing-boats the direction taken by the 
shoals of herrings or pilchards, as seen from heights 
overlooking the sea; done at first by bawling or 
shouting, subsequently by signals. See B.ylkkk-. 

1603 Act 1 Jas. /, xxiii, To wachc for the snide Fishe, 
and to balke, hue, conde, direct, and guide the Fishermen 
which shall be vpon the saide Sea and Sea Coasts for the 
takinge of the saide Fishe. 

Balked (bpkt), ppl. a. [f. Balk vA + -ed.] 

f 1. Ridged, ribbed. Obs. 

i£97 GERAKnE Herbal 11. cxc. 11633)607 Streaked or balked 
as it were with sundry stifle streakes or ribbes running along 
every* leafe. 

t 2. ? Heaped up ; piled in a heap. Obs. 

1596 Shaks. 1 Men. IT. 1. i. 69 Two and twenty Knights 
Balk’d in their owne blood did Sir Walter see. 

3. Checked, foiled ; disappointed. 

1704 Steele Tend, llusb. t. v, I came up to be married, 

I don’t care to go down and look baulk’d. 1848 Tiiackerav 
Van. Fair xxxv. <j 866) 294 Pang of balked affection. 

t Ba’lkening, ppl. a .. Obs. [as if pr. pple. 
of a verb balkcn.\ Rising in a ridge. 

1538 I .eland I tin. IV. 126 A Townc .. standing some¬ 
what clymingo on the side of a small balkening Ground. 

Balker 1 . [f. Balk v.i+ -kh.i.] One who 
balks; one who makes balks, or frequents Jhcm. 

1549 Latimer Semi. bef. Edw. VI. (Arb.) 30 They walkc 
not directly and plaincly, but delight in balkes, andstubhle 
way. Let vs no more desyre to be baukers 1 printed bankers]. 
1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell), Balker, imporcator. 

Ba’lker 2 , [f. Balk v.2 + -er!.] A man sta¬ 
tioned on an eminence by the shore to signal to 
fishing-boats the direction taken by the shoals of 
herring or pilchards ; a huer, hooer, or conder. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 32 b, Directed in theire worke by a 
Balker, or Huer who standeth on the Cliffe side, and from 
thence, best discemcth the quantitic and coursc 4 >f the Pil- 
cherd. 1603 Act 1 Jas. I, xxiii, Diucrs persons .. called 
Balcors, Huors, Condors, Directors or Guidors .. have vsed 
to watch and attend vpon the high Hilles and Grounds neere 
adioyning lo the Sea Coasts for the giving Notice to the 
Fishermen. 1754 T. Gardner Mist. Dunwich 163 A Con- 
dcr.. whereon the Balkers stood to notify, by Signals of 
Boughs.. the Direction of the Herring Sholes. 1841 Blacks.v. 


Mug. L. 152 Let them he our quarry men, our falcons .. 
our balkers,—* herrings ahead, ho !’ 

Balking, vbl. sbA [f. Balk vA + -in a k] Thu 
action of Balk vA in various senses. 

1549 Latimer Semi, bef Ed to. VI. (Arb.) 36 Amongest 
many balkingcs, is much stumhling. 1649 Bum Eng. 
hnprero. bnpr. (16531 182 It is my constant cry to my own 
Husbandmen to take heed of Ploough-balking and Harrow 
balking, but now I say in a more especial manner, lake 
heed of Seed-balking. 1783 Ainswokt it Lat. Dict,\ Morell', 
Balking, imporcatio , (also] omissio, Pr.rter/uissio. 1875 B. 
Taylor Faust 1 . iv. 71 hall to and show no timid balking. 

t Balking, vbl. sbf ?Obs. [f. Balk vl l + 
-inc. L] The guiding of fishing-boats by shouting 
or signalling from a height. 

1603 Act 1 Jas. J, xxiii, For watching of the saide Fishe, 
or for balkinge, huinge. eondingc, direciinge or guidinge 
of the .saide Fishermen in their Boates. 

Balking,///, a. [f. Balk vA +-ing 2 .] That 
balks ; checking : shying. 

Mod. Balking circumstances; a balking horse. 

Balkingly, adv. [f. prcc. + ly-.] In such 
a manner as lo balk. 1864 in Webster. 

a Balkish, «. Obs. [f. Balk sb. + -i.sh b] 
Characterized by halks or ridges; uneven, rough. 

1577 Sianvhi rst in .‘Ends <Arb.‘ Introd. 12 That my 
penne shoulde walkc. .in that eraggie and balkbhc way. 

Balky y b£ ki , //. [f. Balk sb. + -v b] Given 
to balking (as a horse). 

1856 Oi.msi ed Slave States 197 Advice how to cure a balky 
horse: ‘ Sell him, my Drd.’ 1873 W. Mavo A’cVtO' Again 
xxiii. 291 Making a balky Cnestis step up to his collar. 

Balky, obs form of Bulky. 

Ball (bpl), sbA Forms: 3-7 bal. 4 6 ballc, 
6 baule, bawlc, 5- ball. [MK. bat (inflected balle, 
-cs).a. ON. bollr (pron. byllr ; cf. OM \. bailer, Sw. 
ball) OTcul. ballu-z, (whence probably M 11 G. 
A//, ba/Lcs, Ml)u. bal. Cogn. with OllG. hallo, 
pallOy MUG. ballc:— OTcul. * ballon (wk. tnasc.), 
and OllG. ballot, paWi, Ml IG. ballc OTeut. 
¥ ballon (wk. fern.). No C)K. representative of any 
of these is known. The answering forms in OK. 
would have been * bail! it, -a, -e : cf. bcalluc , Bal- 
i.ock.) If ball - was native in 'l’etilonic, it may 
have been cognate with b. foll-is in sense of a 
'thing blown up or inflated.’ In the later MK. 
spelling ballc , the word coincided graphically 
with Y. ballc 'ball' and ‘bale,’ which has hence 
been erroneously* assumed to be its source. Cf. 
Bale sbd] 

I. A globe or globular body. 

1. generally. 

a 1300 Fragm. 89 in Wright Fop. Sc. 134 As me mai bi a 
candle i-sco,that i- bKidesal alk/l'liat ;evcth listen hire hnl- 
vendcl. c 1340 Cursor M. Tairf.i 521 11 is helled y-» rouned 
as a balle. 1340 Ay cub. 170 pc )>ycf.. praup pane little bal 
in-to pe hordes prote put he ne ssel najt berke. <1386 
Chaucer Ruts. 7 \ 1756 He rollcth vnder foot as dooth a 
bal. 1398 Tkkvisa Barth, de t\ R. XVI. Ixxx. 11495* 579 
Wyth halles of Iced men assaye depnes.se. 1578 I.yik 
Dodoens 167 ’Turned into a round heauic baule. 1626 Bacon 
Sytva it 696 The Worines with many feel which round them¬ 
selves into Balts. 1716 8 Lady Montague Lett. 38 1 . 150 
The.. tents .. are adorned on the top with guilded balls. 
1824 Landok I mag. Con7\ xvii. Wk^. 1846 I. 107 A ball must 
strike the earth before it can rebound. 1831 Beakky Free 
Will 151 To attend to them all at one time as jugglers do 
with their balls. 1878 Mrs. H. Wood Pomeroy Ab. 242 A 
short, stout ball of a woman. 

2 . spec. Any planetary or celestial body, esp. the 
earth, ‘the globe.’ Now always with qualifica¬ 
tion, * terrestrial, ’ * carl lily,* etc. 

a 1300 Fragm. 255 in Wright Pop. Se. 137 Urthc is amidde 
the see a lute bal and round. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. -lets xvii. 24iR.)The heauenly balles and circles nboue. 
I 593i>iL'KS. Rich. II, hi. ii. 41 From vnder this Terrestrial 
Ball. 1697 Dkvdkn Virg. Eetflg. vi. 52 ’This goodly Ball. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 465 What, though in solemn silence 
all Move round the dark terrestrial ball. 1717 Pork Elegy 
Unfort. Lady 35 If eternal Justice rules the ball. 1834 Ten¬ 
nyson Two Voices 35 No compound of this earthly ball, 
f 3 . The golden 'orb’ borne together with the 
sceptre as the emblem of sovereignly. Obs. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) (Mor. Wisd.t i. Argt., In his left 
hand a ball of gold with a crosse per-vpon. 1599 Shaks. Men. 

I iv. i. 277 The Scepter, and the Ball, the Sword, the Mase, 
the Crowne Imperial!. 1622 Bacon Men. VIJ. 140 A young 
Man, that .. ought to hold in his hand the Bajl of a King- 
dome. 1715 Pore Ep. Miss Blount , Thus vanish sceptres, 
coronets, and balls. 

4 . A globular body to play with, which is thrown, 
kicked, knocked, or batted about, in various games, 
as hand-ball, foot-hall, tennis, golf, cricket, cro¬ 
quet, billiards, etc. It varies greatly in size and 
material according to the game. 

(This was perhaps the earliest sense in Knglish.) 

1205 Lay. 24703 Summe heo driuen balles wide 3eond pa 
feldes. c 1320 Settyn Sag. (W.) 2004 With that bal togider 
they plaid. C1340 Cursor M. (Fairf.) 13139 II is broper 
doghter .. come play and hir wip a balle. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
19/1 Balle, pita. 1^30 Palsgr. 196/2 Ball to play at tennes 
with— estevf. 1562 I. Heywood Proi>. * F.pigr. (1867) 35 
Thou hast striken the ball, vnder the lyne. 1599 Shaks. 
Men. V, 1. ii. 261 When we hauematchtour Rackets to these 
Balles. 1611 Bible Isa. xxii. 18 He will surely .. tossc thee 
like a ball. 1721 Bailey, Cricket, a sort of Play with Bats 
and a Ball. 1807 Crabbe Village t. Wks. 1823 1 . 16 The 
flying ball, The bat, the wicket, were his labours all. 1857 
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Hughes Tom Brown it. 58/2 The ball flies off his bat to all 
parts of the field. 

See also ILlliakd-, Cuicket-, Foc,t-isall, etc. 

b. A game played with a ball; also an annual 
contest at hand-ball, played on a holiday in most 
of the towns and villages on the Scottish Border. 

c 1350 Li/c 0/Cuthbert in Strutt Sports <y Past. 11. iii, He 
pleyde atte balle with the Children that his fellowes were. 
1598 Stow Surrey 68 After dinner all the youthen goe into 
the fietdes to play at the ball. 1675 Cotton* Scoffer Sco/t 
50 To play at Cat, at Trap or Ball. 1831 /’roc. Bemv. Xat. 
Club I. 45 \A rtideCYhc game of Ball as played in Dunse on 
Fastem's Kve. 1847 Tennyson Princess ill. 199 Qooit, 
tenuis, ball—no games? 

c. A throw, toss, or * delivery’ of the ball in 
certain games, esp in Cricket, the particulars of 
its course and effect being included in the notion. 
1Y0 ball in Cricket , one unfairly bowled ; wide ball, 
one not properly within the batsman’s reach. 

1483 Cuth. Angl. 19 Balle alt pat ns qut iaculatur pi lam. 
1773 Centl . A/ag. Nov. 568 The modern way Of blocking 
every hall at play. 1819 Miss Mih-oku Village *1848! I. 
177 That brilliant hitter .. gained eight from two successive 
balls. 1837 Dickens /'iikw. vii, He blocked the doubtful 
balls, mi-ssed the bad ones, took the good ones. 1850 
Cricket Manual 54 The names of the bowlers who bowl 
' wide balls' or 1 no balls’ .. to be placed on the score. 

5 . A missile (originally always spherical, now also 
conical or cylindrical with convex top' projected 
from an engine of war, in early times from cata¬ 
pults and crossbows, and now from cannons, 
muskets, pistols, and other fire-arms. In artillery, 
a solid as distinguished from a hollow projectile; 
these are of iron, but formerly were often of stone ; 
the balls fired from small-arms are also called 
builds, and are made of lead. 

1387 Tkeyisa Higdon Rolls Ser. I. 297 pc men of hat lond 
,.vsej> ballcs and' nlblustrcs. 1588 Ord. King's licet in 
//art. A/ise. 118101 I. 118 The artillery .. being all charged 
with their balls. 1599 Shake. lien . /', v. ii. 17 The fatall 
Balls of innrthcring Basitiskes, <11631 Donne Epigr. :6>2 
100 Threatening balls in show res of imirthcr fly. 1667 
Milton /*. L. vi. 51 3 Mineral and Stone .. 10 found their 
Kngins and their Balls Of missive ruin. 1692 Diary Siege 
Lyme rich 2S March out with their Arms, Baggage, Drums 
beating, Ball in Mouth .. Colours flying. 1718 Lady Mon¬ 
tagu Lett. 49 If. 53 Tombs of fine marble ..daily les¬ 
sened by the prodigious balls that the ’lurks make from 
them f<>r their cannon. 1812 Examiner 19 Oct. 659/1 
More than 600,000 balls and shells. 1858 W. Ku.is Vis. A/u- 
ilt 1 gas tar xii. 330 A round stone, like a large cannon-ball. 

b. collectively. 

1584 Sanders in Ark Canter If. 16 The King had dis¬ 
charged three shots without ball. 1710 Land. Caz, No. 
4702/2 The Powder, small Ball, and small Arms remaining 
in the Garmons. 1849 M-v u i.av Hist. Eng. I. 479 A body 
of troops .. was ordered to load with ball. 

6. Tyrotcchny and Mil. A globular case or 
shell filled with combustibles, intended to set 
buildings on fire, or to give light, smoke, etc.; c. g. 
ft re-balls, smoke-balls, stink-balls. 

!753 Chambers Cyel. Supp. s. v., Smonk, or dark Balls .. 
fill the air with stnoak, and .. prevent discoveries. Sky 
Balls.. bursting like rockets, afford a s[>ectaele of decoration. 

7 . A globular body of wood, ivory, or other 
substance, used in voting by Ballot (q. v.), each 
voter being provided with one black and one 
white, lienee to black-ball, q. v. 

1580 North Plutarch (16561 927 The Judges .. would 
never take their hals to ballot against him. 1620 Pel it/. 
It'ot/ou. 11672) 309 In the first Baliotation .. the Balls were 
equal, a 1700 Dkvuen tj.) For cv‘ry number'd captive put 
a ball Into an urn : three only black be there, The rest, all 
white, are safe. 1709 Lond. Caz. No. 4543/1 They took a 
Boy to draw the Balls. 1884 C. Dickens Diet . Lond. 25/1 
One black ball in three excludes. 

f 8. In the phrase ball in lhe hood\ applied in grim 
humour to the head (partlyfrom 4). Obs. 

4:1300 K. Alt’s. 6481 Mony of his knyghtis gode Loren 
theo balles in heore hode. e 1325 Carur de L. 4523 Men of 
arnics the swerdcs ootbreyde *, Balles out of booties, soone 
they pleyde c 1460 Toumeley Myst. 17, 1 shrew thi balle 
under thihode. £*1500 Rob. /A><vf<Ritson)i. 1454 He nc shall 
lose his hede, That is the best ball in his hode. 

0. Jtall of the eye : a. orig. Ihe * apple’ or pupil; 
b. now, the eye itself within the lids and socket. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 21 Balle of pe ye, Pupil/a. 1530 Palsgr. 
196/2 Ball, of the eye, La prundUdcloyl. 1577 tr. Bollinger s 
Decades (1592 < 157 The balles of his eyes shall see nought but 
darknesse. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V, in. ii. 117. 1671 Milton 
Samson 04 Such a tender ball as the eye. 1709 Steklk 
Tatter No. 145 p 2 The Balls of Sight are so form’d, that 
one Man's F.yes are Spectacles to another to rend his Heart 
with. 1808 Scott Alarm, it. xxii, Raising his sightless 
balls to heaven. 1870 Bryant Homer x 1 v. II. 71 Him Pe- 
neleus smote .. In the eye's socket, forcing out the ball. 

II. A globular or rounded mass of material. 

10 . A glohular or rounded mass of any substance, 
a. yen. (of. Sxowbai l). 

1205 Lay. 17443 Nu 3c ina^en heom habben swulche ve- 
Serene balles. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2003 Hal Its .. Of 
wex and tow. 1588 Siiaks. /.. L. L. 111. i. 199 With two 
pitch balsstuckc in hvr face for eyes. 1648 11 kkrick Hcspcr . 
Wks. 1869 II, 328 Balls of cowslips, daisic rings. 1783 
Ainsworth /.at. Diet., A musk ball, or sweet ball, Past Ulus. 
1875 Buckland Log-Bk. 204 A living ball of Crabs, 
b. spec. A spherical piece of soap. (Not now 
used specifically). 

1593 Nashk Christ’s T. G613) 25 As a Barber wasteth his 
Ball in the water. 1611 Biulk Susanna i. 17 Then she said 


toher maids, bring me oil & washinge balls. 1624 Fletcher 
A ’ule a Wife in. 1. 286 Balls. .10 wash out your stains. 1783 
Ainsworth Lat.Dict. (Morell, Muttiucx pilx.. soap-balls, 
washing-balls. 

c. A globular mass formed by winding thread, 
a clew or clue. L. glomus. 

157* J- Jones Bathe Bucks tone 12 b, The wind haule, or 
yarne ball. 1841 Marryat Poacher xv, You had a ball of 
twine. 1884 Black iu Harpers Mag. May 951/1 She got 
her knitting-needles and a ball of wool. 

11 . Med. A bolus; medicine in the form of a 
ball or large pill. Now only in Veterinary Medi¬ 
cine. 

1576 Marl Oxforu Lore Quest, in Fuller Worthies iv. 
(1872)58 His bitier ball i.s sugred blissc. 1720 Lond. Caz. 
No. 5831/4 The Cordial Horse-Balls, at 4*. per Pound. 
!7S3 Ciia.muers Cyel. Supp., s. v., We meet with balls fur the 
tooth-ach. 1877 Stonehenge Horse xxxii. 581 Medicine may 
be given to the horse .. in the solid form as a hall. 

12 . (from F. balle) A rounded package, a Bale. 

1 583 j. Newuery in Arb. Garner 111 . 172 Hath sent you 
in ihe'Kmanuel a ball of Nutmegs. 1653 Urquhart Rabe¬ 
lais 1. xxxvii, Seven balls of bullets [sept balles dc bonllets\ 
at a dozen the ball. 1796 Morse Atner. Geog. 11 . 389 Fifteen 
balls of rosemary, the ball weighing 750 pounds. 

III. Objects or parts with rounded outline. 

13 . A kind of small cushion, leather-covered or 
formed of composition, used by printers for inking 
the type. Now superseded by the roller. 

1611 Cotc.k. , Pompette if itnprimeur, a Printers Puinpet* 
ball .. wherewith bee locates, or la yes Inkc on, the Formes. 
1753 Cmamueks Cyel. Supp., Ball among Printers a kind 
of w ooden tunnel stuffed with wool, contained in a cover of 
sheep’s skin .. with which the ink is applied. 182^ J. John- 
so.m Typogr. 11 . 531 About the year 1815, comjjosition balls 
were introduced at Weybridge. 1830 Ed in. Rneycl. XIII. 
46 When the priming balls are applied, the ink is received 
by the oiled parts of the stone. 

14 . A spherical or rounded part of various ma¬ 
chines; o.g. the ball of a harrow ; of a cart-wheel 
(the nave or hub ; of a pendulum (the bob). 

1641 Best Farm. Bks 118561 107 These rammers are made 
of old everinges, harrowe balls, or such like thinges as have 
holes. 1693 \V. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 199 The bail of 
a Cart-wheel; arbuscnla. 

15 . Any rounded protuberant part of the body; 
now chiefly applied to those at the base of the 
thumb anti great toe ; formerly, also a callosity on 
the hand or foot. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 19/1 A Balle of b” hand or of fute, callus. 
1530 Palsgr. 196/2 Ball of the cheke, ponnneav dc la Jove. 
1547 Act. 1 Ed. / 7 , iii, § 2 Such Slauo, or loiterer to bee 
marked on the .. ball of the cheeke with an hot iron. 1586 
Warner Alb. Eng. iv. x.\. 97 Beating Balles, her vained 
breasts. 1752 Carte Hist. Eng. 11 1. 542 The women painted 
aliout the eyes and the Balls of the cheeks with an a/ure 
colour. 1833 Regul. lustr. Cavalry \. 14 The recruit brings 
the ball of the right foot to the left heel. 1875 Bucki.anu 
l.og.Bk. 22 Large muscle which forms the hall of the thumb. 

16 . The central hollow of the palm of the hand 
or sole of the foot \obsi) ; the central part of an 
animal’s foot. 

1601 Dent Path-so. Heaven 242 Some men .. will easilie 
f.ele the lightest feather.. laide V[x>n the ball of their 
hands, 1615 Latham ialcenry 11633' 133 The pin tie grow- 
eth in the balesof the feet of vnquiet Ilaukes. J677M0XON 
Moch. Exere. (17031 120 They .. hold one end of it down 
with the Ball of the Foot. 1753 Chambers Cyel. Supp. s. v., 
Ball of the foot of a dog is the prominent part of the middle 
of the foot. 1783 Ainsworth /.at. Did. (Morell), Ball of 
the hand, Palma. Ball of the foot, Plant a pedis. 

17 . Hall of a pillar in Arch.: the scoria, a hollow 
moulding between the fillets in the base of a pillar 
or column. 



18 . fig. from games, football , tennis , etc.: — To 
catch or take the ball before the bound: to an¬ 
ticipate nn opportunity. 7 o have the ball at one's 
foot or before one ; to have a thing in one’s power, 
7 'o keep the ball up or rolling: lo keep the con¬ 
versation or an undertaking from flagging. To 
lake up ihe ball : to lake one’s turn in conversation, 
etc. 7 he ball is with you : it is your turn. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesiexu. xix. We do preuent them 
. .and do catch the ball (as they are wont to say) before it 
come to the ground. <-1645 Howell Lett. tv. ix, It con- 
cerns you not to be over-hasty herein, not to lake the Ball be¬ 
fore the Bound. ci66i Papers on Alterat. Prayer-bk. 24 
Yon have the ball before yon, and have the wind and sun, 
anil the power of contending without cont roll. 1781 Ben- 
tham To C. Wilson Wks. 1843 X. 104, 1 put a word in now 
and then to keep the ball up. e 1800 Ld. Auckland Corr. 
(1862) 111 . 416 We have the ball at our feet, and if the Go¬ 
vernment will allow os.. the rebellion will be crushed. 
1809 Wellington in Gurw. Disp.\. 365 If theSpaniards had 
not lost two armies lately, we should keep up the ball for 
another year. 1878 Geo. Muot Co/I. Break/. A 345 Ixmder 
Rosencranz Took up the ball. 

10 . Ball and Soeket (joint): a joint formed of 
a ball or rounded extremity partly enclosed in 
a cup or socket, which thus has great freedom of 
play combined with strength. 

1669 Boyle Cent. New Exper. 1. xxii. 74 This travailing 
Baroscope being furnished at its upper end with a very 
good Hall and Socket. 1741 Monro A nut. 42 Enarthrosis, 
or the Ball and Socket ..when a large Head is received 
into a deep Cavity. 1809 Home in Phil. Trans. XC 1 X. 182 
There is a regular ball and socket joint between every two 
vertebra;. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. 1 59 By ., im¬ 


penetrable assurance, and a ball-and-socket morality. 1870 
Kolleston Auim. Life 33 Ball and socket articulation. 
20. 7'hrcc ( golden ) balls: the sign of a pawn¬ 
broker ; supposed by some to be derived from the 
ensign of the wealthy Medici family. 

a 1845 Hood Pawning Watch ix, I’ve gone to a dance for 
iny supper; And now l must eo to Three Balls ! 1861 Sala 
Tiu. round Clock 180 The brethren of the three golden balls. 

V. Comb. 21. General combinations, mostly 
atlrib. (in various senses), as ball-alley, -court, 
firing, - green , -ground, -play, -player, -practice; 
also the adjs. ball-proof, - piled, -shaped. 

1865 Englishm. Mag. Oct. 313 Ball-alleys and racqnet- 
courts were the exception. 1077 Plot Oxfordsh. xj The 
Bull-Court at Corpus Christi Coll. 1721 Amherst Tcrrx 
EiL 179 The old ball-court, where 1 have had many a game 
at fives. 1833 Regttl. instr. Cavalry \. 31 Ball Firing .. at 
a target, 1657 Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) 19 Making a 
ball-green on his chin; As trees do sometime in a wood. 
1884 Harper’s Mag. Jan. 207/2 Sites for ball-grounds and 
race-tracks, c 1230 Auer. A. 218 Ide uorme ^eres nis hit 
bute bal-pleouwe. 1855 Longf. I haw. xl 62 Skilled .. in 
the play of quoits and ball-play. 1619 Sanderson Scrm. 1 . 
7 As ball-players with the ball. When the ball is once up, 
they labour to keep it up. 1818 Scott Rob. Roy xxxi, A 
regimental target set up lor ball practice. 1854 Owen in 
Ctre. Sc. 11 . 45/2 The ball-proof character of the skin. 1812 
Byron Ch. Har. 1. Ii, The ball-piled pyramid. 1884 J. Col- 
uorne With Hicks Pasha 241 koond ball-shaped boxes. 

22. Special combinations: ball-bear ing(s, a me¬ 
chanical contrivance for lessening friction by means 
of small loose metal balls, used for the bearings cf 
axles ; + ball-bellows, a hollow metal ball formerly 
used for producing a steam blast; ball-eartridgc, 
a gun-, or pistol*cartridge containing a bullet; 
ball-clay, very adhesive day, as that brought up 
in lumps sticking to a i-hip’s anchor; ball-cock, 
a self-regulating cistern-tap turned off and on by 
the rising or falling of a hollow ball floating on 
the surface of the liquid ; ball-drawer, an instru¬ 
ment for extracting balls from fire-arms ; ball- 
flower (Arch.), an ornament like a ball enclosed 
within three or four petals of a flower, often in¬ 
serted in a hollow moulding ; ball-mine, a kind 
of iron-ore found in rounded lumps or nodules; 
ball-stamp, an American ore-crushing machine ; 
ball-stock, the slock or handle of a printer’s 
ball; ball-stone, a rounded lump of ironstone or 
limestone; ball-tap (= ball-cock '); ball-thistle, 
the Globe Thistle, also a species of Fchinops; 
ball-valve, a valve opened or closed by the rising 
e r falling of a ball which exactly fits a cup-shaped 
opening in the seal ; t ball-vein, a kind of iron ore 
in nodules formerly worked in Sussex ; ball-weed, 
knapweed (Centaurea nigra). 

1883 Kuos Hedge 3 Aug. 76/1 Three machines . .with * ball¬ 
bearings. 1634 T. Johnson tr. Party's Ckirurg. xi. (1678) 
276 *Ualhbellowj*.. made if Brass in form of a Pear, with 
a very small hole iu their lesser ends. 1803 Lo. Colchester 
Diaiytf Corr. 1 . A51 A quantity of pikes, of * ball-cartridges 
and of combustibles. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1S63) 399 
The captain .. ordered the marines to load with *ball-car- 
tridge. 1811 Agric. Sum. Ayrsh. 4 (Jam.) If stcril and ad¬ 
hesive, it is sometimes termed strong as *ball<lay. (-1850 
Knight’s Praet. Diet. A tech. I. 558 A house-service pipe 
provided with a *ball-cock, etc. 1844 Regut. Ord. Army 
96 One ‘Ball-drawer to each Rifle. 1845 Archxol. Jrni. I. 
ico The Chapel in Marten’s tower with its *ball*flowcr 
moulding. 186a Archxol. XXXIX. 182 The *batI-flower 
pattern .. carries down the building so late as 134a 1702 

m Phil. Trans. XXI 11 . 1072 A sort of Iron Slone, akin to 
that which they call in Staffordshire Ballmine. 1881 Ray¬ 
mond Alin ing G/oss., * Ba //-Sta mp, a slam p for crushing; rock, 
operated directly by steam power. 2849 M UKCHisON Silurta 
vi. 116 The ‘ballstoncs .. being more cryslalliue than the 
nodules. 1597 Gerard Herbal it. cccclxxviii. (16531 1152 
Carduus criocephalus .. is called in English, Globe Thistle, 
and * 13 all-Thistle. 1839 Tood Cyct.Auat. «$■ Phys. 111 . 631/2 
A mechanical office somewhat on the principle of the ‘ball- 
valve. 1753 Chambers Cyel. Supp.,*Ball-vein. .aname given 
by the miners in Sussex to a sort cf iron ore. 

Ball (b§l), sb .2 [a. F. bat ( = Vr. bat, It. hallo 
dancing), f. bal-er, ball-er to dance : see Bale v k 
(In Chapman and Shirley’s Ball (see sense 2 ) there 
was some punning reference to a golden ball worn 
by the presiding lady: see Gifford’s note.)] 
f 1. A dance or dancing. Obs. 

1633 H. Cogan Pinto's Voy. Ixxix. 321 All of them together 
.. danced a Ball lo the tunc of two Harps and a Viol. 

2. A social assembly for the purpose of danc¬ 
ing ; phrases, To give a ball, go to a ball ; also, to 
open the ball, (fig.) to commence operations. 

1632-9 Chatman & Shirley Ball iv. iii 4 /.. Some malice 
has corrupted your opinion of what we call the Ball. W. 
Your dancing business? 1649 Jlr. Taylor Ct. Exeinp. 11. 
Add. xii. 93 Avoid carnivals and balls .. the perdition of 
precious houres. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 19 Tney had got 
a Calf of Gold, and were Dancing about it. But it was a 
Dismal Ball, and they paid dear for their Junket. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 466 p 3 On Thursday next. I make a 
Ball for my Daughter. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. 175 
Count Finkcnstein gave a great dinner and batl. i8i*Bypon 
Waltz xiii. note, Waltz and the battle of Austerlitz arc .. 
said to have opened the ball together. 1841 Orderson 
Creot. vi. 63 Miss Fairfield .. was the first lady handed out 
to * open the ball/ 1863 Mary 1 lowirr F. Bremer's Greece 
I. v. 146, 1 was very willing to see a royal ball at Athens. 

3. With limiting attribute, a descriptive, as 
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t ball’mask ( » F. bal-inasqw}\ ball-royal, calico -, 
dignity-, fancy-, mas king-ball ; b. indicating the 
object or occasion, as archery -, charityrace-ball. 

167a Drvdrn Marr. <i la Mode Prol., A masking ball, to 
recommend our play. 1770 Wilkes Corr. (18051IV. 36 Vou 
did not mention particularly about the ball-mask. 1833 
Marryat J*. Simple 11863) 228 A dignity ball is a ball given 
by the most consequential of their coloured people, a 1847 
Mrs. Sherwood /-ady 0/Manor V. xxix, 70 It was the first 
dress-ball 1 had attended. 1849 South ky Common-pi. Bk. 
Ser. 11. 327 As great a performer in a ball-royal as himself. 
1876 Gko. Eliot Dan. Der. it. xi, The archery ball.. was 
not an escapement for youthful high spirits. 

4 attrib., as ball-dancing, -day, -dress, - room . 

171* Stkelk Sped. No. 431 r 3, 1 then nibbled all the red 
Wax of our last Ball-Tickets. 1728 J. Essex ditto) Dan¬ 
cing-Master .. the manner of performing all steps in Ball 
Dancing. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (17791 III. Ixxvi. 26 
The careful matron., on the ball-day feigned herself ex¬ 
tremely ill. 1752 Johnson Rambi. 201 ? 8 The play-house, the 
ball-room, or the card-table. 1875 Helen Mathers Cornin' 
thro' Rye n. vii, 1 low many yards of stuff an orthodox ample 
ball dress requires. 1875 Ibid. it. ix, Ball-room conversation 
is never expected to be very wise, is it ? 

t Ball, sbA Obs. [prob. f. Celtic: cf. Welsh 
bill sb. or ?adj., in ccffyl bal 1 a horse having a white 
streak on the forehead,’ B’cton bal ‘a white mark 
on an animal’s face/ Ir. and Gael, bal spot, mark ] 

1 . A white streak or spot ; ?a bald place. 

1523 Fitzhkrh. Husb, § 7^ The.ii. propertyes of a bauson 
I l.e. badger). The fyrste is, to haue a whyte rase or a kill 
in the foreheed; the seconde, to haue a whyte fote. 

2 . ? A white-faced horse ; hence, a horse’s name. 

1573 Tusser Hush. 185 Be wise who first doth teach thy 

chiiae that Art. Least homelie breaker mar fine ambling ball. 

Ball (hj>I), vA [f. UaixjAI] 

1 . trans. To round or swell out (the checks, etc.). 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 41 The mayden-Moone .. 

shall haue her crimson cheeks (as they wold burst.) round 
balled out with blood. 

2 . To make (snow, etc.) into a ball; to wind 
(thread) into a ball. 

1658 A. Fox tr. IPurtz Burg. 11. xxv? 157 Ball the bones 
together with your hands, as a snow-bal I is made. 1856 
Kane Arct. Ex. 1 1. ix. 95 Brooks balls off twine. 

3 . intr. To gather (itself) into a ball. 

1713 Loud, «$• Country Brno. 1.11742) 26 Stirring it [malt] 
all the while .. that it may nor ball. 1814 Southkv Lett. 
11856' 11. 342 In clogs..snow balls under the wooden sole. 
1880 Black more M. Auer ley xl, The snow would., ball 
wherever any softness was. 

4 . a. trans. To clog, b. intr , to become clogged, 
with balls (of snow, etc.). 

1828 WKiiSTER s. v., We say, the horse balls. 1863 J. Brown 
Horae Subs. 74 The pony stumbled through the .. snow .. 
getting its feet balled. 

Ball, vA "l Obs. rare-', [f. Ball sbA, sense 4.] 
1*o play at ball. 

1681 Trial S. Col ledge 37 When l came, he was balling. 

t Ball, vA Obs. [?f. Ball j//.] intr. ?To strike, 
thump, shower blows. 

c 1400 Beryn 1026 And stert up in a wood rage, and ballid 
on his croun. 

Ball (bgl), vA [f. Ball sb. 2; cf. Bale vA] 
intr. To take part in a ball. 

1855 Harper's Mag. April 821/1 It is the temperature that 
sets people dancing and balling. 

Ball ace, obs. form of Ballast. 

Ballad (barlad). Forms: 4-6 balade, 5 ba- 
laade, -adde, 6 balat^e, -ette, ballat, -att, -ed, 
-etc, -ette, -ytte, 6-7 ballet, ballade, 7- (Sc.) 
ballant, 6- ballad. [ME. balade , a. OF. balade 
(mod. ballade) dancing-song, ad. Pr. balada dance, 
dancing-song, f. balar late L. balhire to dance: 
cf. Bale vA In 16th and 17th c. the termination 
-ad was commonly changed into the more familiar 
-at(e, -et (cf. salad, sallet), and this in Sc. furl her 
corrupted to -ant. Cf. Ballet, the adoption of 
which has probably tended to restore the spelling 
ballad. The primitive meaning of dance was in Pr. 
and it., hut the word was adopted in Fr. and Eng. 
only in transferred senses. See also Ballade.] 

+ 1. A song intended as the accompaniment to 
a dance ; the tune to which the song is sung. Obs. 

c itfio Dunbar Gold. Targe 120 And sang bnlicttis with 
michty not is plere: Lad yes to dance full sobirly assay it. 
1545 Asciiam Toxoph . (Arb.) 30 These balades and roundes, 
these galiardes, pauanes and daunces. 1549 Olde Erasm. 
Par. Eph.v. igThatcan stirre vs, not to wanton dauncynges 
or folyshe ballettes. 1597 Morley Introd. Mas. 180 An 
other kind .. of Ballets, commonlie called fa las .. deuised 
to be daunced to voices, a 1616 B. Jonson Love Rest. 12 
Unlesse we should come in like aMorrice-dance, and whistle 
our ballat our selves. # 

2 . A light, simple song of any kind ; now j fee. 
a sentimental or romantic composition of two or 
more verses, each of which is sung lo the same 
melody, the musical accompaniment being strictly 
subordinate to the air. 

1492 in Michelet Scot. Lang. 218 For thesingyn of a ballat 
to the King, c 1500 MaydEmlyn in Poet. Tracts^ 1842 16 We 
do nought togyder, But prycked balades synge. 1521 State 
Papers Hen. PHI, 1 .10 Mr. Almoner, in hyssermone. broght 
in the balates off ‘ Passe tyme with goodde cumpanye,’ and 
‘ I love unlovydde.’ 1568 Bini.E (Bishops') title, ’I he Ballet of 
Ballets of Solomon. 1589 Putteniia.m Eng. Poesiei. xx, Bal¬ 
lades of praise called Encomia. 1664 5 Pepys Diary 2 Jan., 


1 occasioned much mirth by a ballet 1 brought with me, 
made from the seamen at sea to their ladies in town [/. e. 
Ixl. Dorset’s l To all you Ladies’], 1770 Cioi.nsM. Des. Pit. 
244 No more the woodman's ballad shall prevail. 1855 
Tennyson Maud. 1. v. i, She is singing an air that is known 
to me, A passionate ballad gallant and gay. 

13 . A popular song ; often spec, one celebrating 
or scurrilously attacking persons or institutions. 
(The ‘ballad’ in this and prec. sense was often 
printed as a broadsheet.) Obs. 

1556 Chron. Grey Etints <1852157 Many ballyttes made of 
dyvers partys agayne the blyssyd sacrament. 2597 Siiaks. 

2 Hen. IP, iv. lii. 52, I will haue it in a particular Ballad, 
with my owne Picture on the top cf it. 1602 Ret.fr. Par - 
nass. 1. ii. (Arb.) 10 Who makes a ballet for an ale-house 
doore. 1704 A. Fletcher 'of Sal loan) A a t. Conversation 9 
Tempted to all manner of Lewdness by infamous Ballads 
sung in every corner of the Streets .. I know a very wise 
man that believed that if a man were permitted to make all 
the Ballads, he need not care who should make the Laws of 
a Nation. 1727 Swn r Eurth. Aeet. Cttrll Wks. 1755 111 . 

I. 160 Resolved,That a ballad be made against Mr. Pnpe. 
1782 Burney Hist. Mus. 11. iv. 343 //Wr.Tlie English Ballad 
has long been .. confined to a low species of Song. 1825 

J. Wilson Sod. Ambr. Wks. I. 2 A beuk of old ballant* as 
yellow as the cowslips. 

+ 4 . A proverbial saying, usually in form of a 
couplet ; a posy. ^Cf. L. cantilena.) Obs. 

1528 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 177/1 Than haue we well 
walked after the balade : The further 1 goo the more be- 
hynde. 1562 J. Hrvwuod Pros'. \ Epigr. 1867' 54 Spend, 
and god shall send .. snith tholde ballet. x6oi Shake. All's 
I Pelt 1. iii. 63 For I the Ballad will repeate, which men full 
true shall finde, yotir marriage comes by destinie, your 
Cuckow sings by kindc. 

5 . A simple spirited poem in short stanzas, ori¬ 
ginally a 1 ballad’ in sense 3. in which some popu¬ 
lar story is graphically narrated. (This sense is 
essentially modern: with Milton, Addison, and 
even Johnson, the idea of song was present.! 

(1670 Milton Hist. Eng. v. Wks. (1851) 226 The song .. 
(for ..he refus'd not the autority of Ballat* for want of 
better', x712 Addison Sped. No. 70 ,*3 The old Song of 
Chevy-Chase is the favourite Ballad of the common People 
of England.) 1751 Johnson Rambi. No. 177 *9 Cantilenas 
turned all his thoughts upon old ballads.. He offered to 
shew me a copy of the Children in the Wood. 1783 Cowpkr 
Lett. 3 Aug., The ballad is a species of poetry, 1 believe, 
peculiar to this country .. simplicity and ease are its proper 
characteristics. 1817 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves , The Bard 
.. who made The grand old ballad of .Sir Patrick Spence. 
1858 Longp. Children, Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; For ye are our living jxjems. 
And all the rest are dead. 1870 Swinburne Ess. «y Stud. 
■1875) 85 The higher-t form of ballad requires from a poet at 
once narrative power', lyrical, and dramatic. 1872 Buckle 
Mi sc. IPhs. L 161 All history is at first poetry, i. e. ballads. 

6. Comb. a. attrib., as ballad-form, • measure , 
-poetry, -rime(\ 447), -stuff, -tune; b. objective gen. 
with vbl. or agent-noun, as ballad-making (1505), 
-singing, ballad-maker (1586!, -reciter, -singer, 
-writer, Ballad-monger. Also ballad-fare^, 
-opera, a play into which popular songs are intro¬ 
duced ; ballad-wise adv., in the manner of a 
ballad, in song. 

1787 Sir J. IIawkins Johnson 198 (J01O An impatience 
for pantomimes and * ballad-farces. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. 
Cr/t . (1875)210 A 'ballad-form which has more rapidity and 
grace. 1586 Webbk Eng. Poetrie tArb.'36 The vneount- 
able rabble of ryming * Ballet-makers. 1815 Scott Guy 
M. xli, The devil take all ballads, and 'ballad-makers, 
and ballad-singers ! 01505 Dunbar Lament for Makaris 

60 Fra * bal at making et trtgide. 1775 Ann. Reg. 40/2 He 
w rote it in ^ballad measure. 1779 Johnson L. P. Wks. 
1816 X. 218 We owe to Gay the ’Ballad-Opera. 1863 Bur¬ 
ton Bk. Hunter 300 That delightful department of litera¬ 
ture, our 'ballad poetry. 1447 Bokeniiam Seyntys 60, What 
best plesyth me 1 have as ) can declaryd in latyn In ’balaade 
ryme. 1707 Land. Gas. No. 4370/4 Israel Sewell .. a pro- 
fessyd * Ballad-singer. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. it. ii, * Ballad- 
singers brayed. Auctioneers grew hoarse. 1599 Mansion 
Sco. Villanie 194 Then hence base *ballad stuffe. 1589 
Putteniia.m Eng. /Vcs/V'Arb.)65 This was done in 'ballade 
wise., and was song very sweetely. 1846 Wright Ess. 
Mid. Ages 11 . xvii. 200 The *ballad-writers of after-times. 

Ballad, V. ? 0 bs. Forms: 6-7 ballat, 7 
balett, 8 ballet, 7- ballad, [f. prcc. sb.; cf. OF. 
balade ri] 

1 . intr. To write or compose ballads. 

1592 G. Harvey Four Lett. 5 But w ho .. like F.Iderton for 
ballating, Greene for pamtletting? c x6oo Donne Juvenilia 
i.(x633»B, Knuious Libellers ballad against them (women]. 

2 . trans. To make (a person) the subject of bal¬ 
lads, or popular songs, especially scurrilous ones. 

x6o6 Siiaks. Ant. <$• Cl. v. ii. 216 And scald Rimers [will] 
Ballad vs out a Tune, 1636 Hevwooo Challenge n. i. Wks. 
1874 V. 23, 1 shall be Ballated, Sung up and downe by min- 
slrills. i 72 i Southern Disappointm. in. i. 107 Stag'd to the 
crowd .. Nay, balleted about the streets in rbime. 

Ballade (balad). Also 4-6 balade. [An 
earlier (also mod.F.) spelling and pronunciation 
of Ballad, now used as a technical term. (In 
14—15th c. bala'de ; in 16th also ballade, but then 
pronounced bad tail ); see above.] 

1 . a. strictly, A poem consisting of one or more 
terns, or triplets of seven- or (afterwards) eight- 
lined stanzas each ending with the same line as re¬ 
frain, and (usually) an envoy; e.g. Chaucer's Com- 
pleynt of Venus, To his Purse, etc. b. A poem 
divided into stanzas of equal length, usually of 
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seven or eight lines. +e. occas. One of these 
stanzas (obs?). 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IP. 270 This balade [of 3 seven-lined 
stanzas] may ful wcl y-sungen be .. by my lady free, c 1430 
Lydo. ChLhc-o. Bye. in Dodsl. XII. 333 An ytnago hi 
)> octe wise seyeng these iii balades [7-lined stanzas], c 1430 
Shirley in Chanters Min. I\ 412 A balade [Cotupleynt of 
Penns J translated nut of frenshe in to englishe by Chancier 
Geffrey. 1509 Barclay Ship of /■ coles 11871 II. 2 My 
balade bare of fruie and eloquence. 1882 Ch. (k Rev. 374 
Where Mr. Swinburne chooses to hind himself by the strict 
laws of.. the ballade. 

2 . abstr. or colled. Poetry of this form. 

1x385 Chaucer A. G. //’. 539 That ilke tyme thou made 
4 hid Absolon thy tresses’ in balade. 1470 Harding Chron. 
Proem iv, Into balade I wyll it nowe translate. 1555 I'ardle 
Facions 11. xi. 248 The victories of their forefathers and 
eldres, thei put into Balade. 1587 Gascoigne lustr. making 
Perse § 14 A man may write Ballade in a staffe of live lines 
every line contnyning eight or six si liable*. 

3 . Ballade royal', stanzas of seven or (afterwards) 
eight lines of ten syllables; called also rime or 
rhythm royal. 

The name originated in the fact that King James 1 of 
Scotland composed the King's Quair 1423, in 7-line stan/as 
of structure a b a b b c c. The Ballat Royal of James 1 
of Kttgland had an additional b line between the two in r. 

1483 Canton Cato 2 Ful craftly hath made it in balade ryal. 
1494 Kabyan vii. 406, 1 haue therfore set them out in haladdc 
royall. 1585 Jami-s 1 . Ess. Poesie iArb. (7 1 his kyndc of 
verse following, callit Ballat Kujal. 

Ballader ^UvladorL Also 6 ballcttcr, 7 
-Ater, -adder, [f. Ballad v. or sb. +-KU 1 .] A 
writer of ballads or ybsh of scurrilous \urscs. 

1589 Nasiie: Almond for P. Ded. 3 A man cannot haue 
a bout with a Balletter . hut bee shall l.e in daunger of a 
further displeasure. 1637 lii swoon Pleas. Dial. 283 A base 
and infamous Balladder, who disperst a scandalous riming 
Libel I. 1878 Si mi-son Sth. Shaks. I. 134 As ballader* and 
dramatists agree in representing his case. 

Balladic Jahu dik , a. [f. Ballad sb. + -it 1 .] 
Of the nature of. or ] ertainiug to, ballads, 
f Balia dical a. Obs. - pice. 

1615 A. SrAEFORD lleav, Dogge'Yo Rdr. 18 To read Bal¬ 
lads, and books Balladicalh 1865 Sat. R t T*. 19 Aug. 245 1 
Spirit-stirring verse, lyric or balladi*. 1881 Blmkto. Mag. 

Mar., The Spenserian blank verse and balladic aspirants. 

tBalladie r. Obs. [i. Ballad sb. + -ilk. App. 
not in Fr.] A struct bal lad-singer. 

1637 Dedic. P. in Randolph's Poems 1875^ 504 1 hey had 
tried the halladier's or fiddler's trade. 1651 Biggs .Ve'Tt* 
Dhp.it 256 Loose stage-player, Balladier, or blind harper. 

Balladin e, variant of Balahink. 

Ballading JwladitjL vbl. .sb. [f. Ballade. + 
-L\*c; Cl Thu writing or composition of ballads. 

1600 Rowlands I.el. Humours Blood \v. 21 Amorous 
Austin spendes much BaMeting, In rimeing Letters. 1670 
F. Bus 11 by Maredra Prol. A iij b. With Ballading I think 
she mad is grown. 

Ba'llading, ///. a. [f. as pree. + -ing-.] That 
writes or composts ballads. 

1599 Nashe Saj/ron Walden 99 Deloney, the halletting 
Silke-weaver, a 1637 B. Jonson Masques (Tj A whining, 
ballading lover. 

Balladism harkidiz’iu). [f. Bali.ad sb. + 
-ism.] The characteristic quality of ballads. 

1866 Pai.ukavk in Porta, Res'. 15 June 301 The more com¬ 
plete halladisiii, if I may u*e the word, of Lady A. Lindsay’s 
‘ Auld Robin Gray.’ 

Balladist ba-ladist). [f. as prec. +-ist.] A 
maker of ballads ; a ballader. 

1858 B a illy Age 193 Whereon for rollicking balladist 
to declaim. 1883 St. James's Gas. o Feb. 6 Such are the 
epithets which the halladists love to heap upon him. 

Balladize (ba-ladoiz), v. [f. as pruc. + -izk.] 
a. intr. To make ballads, b. trans. To make 
into a ballad, turn into ballad foini. Hence 
Balladized, Balladizing ppl. a. 

1598 Munday iV Ciietti.e Earl Huntingdon in Had. 
Dodsl. 118741 VIII. 258 Muddy slaves, whose balladising 
rhymes With words unpolish'd show their brutish thoughts 
1834 Southkv Lett. 11856) IV. 384 If I can succeed in bal* 
ladising this exploit, yon shall have the song. 1879 J. P. 
Collier Hist. Dram . Poetry J. 107 note, A balladised Esk* 
dale tradition. 

Ba lladling. nonce-zvd. A little ballad. 

1798 Southey iit Rohberds’ Mem. IP. Taylor I. 240 Some 
tolerable balladlings, and some tolerable stories. 

Ballad-monger (bredadm^ggaj). [See -mon- 
geu.] One who deals in ballads: a. used con¬ 
temptuously by Shakspcrc, and by others in imit¬ 
ation. for: Ballad-maker. 

1596 Siiaks. \ Hen IP, in. i. 130, I had rather he a Kitten, 
and cry mew, Then one of these same Meeter Ballad-mon¬ 
gers. 1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope 11782.) I. vii. 356 Villon 
was merely a pert and insipid ballad monger. 1809 Byron 
BardsSf Re-o. xii, Behold the ballad-monger Southey rise ! 
b. A seller of ballads. 

1653 UkquHART Rabelais 1. ix, An old paultry book .. sold 
by the hawking Pedlars and Balladntongers. 1874 Motley 
Barne-oeld II. xviii. 252 All the ballad-mongers and broad¬ 
sheet vendors of the town. 

Hence Ballad-mongering vbl. sb. 

1809 Byron BardsRei>. Argt. (MS.), The poet.. revileth 
Walter Scott for .. ballad-mongering. 

Balladry (barladriL Also 6 balletry, -adrie, 

7 -atry. [f. Ballad sb. 4- -ry.] Ballad poetry ; 
composition in the ballad style. (Formerly often 
deprcciative ; cf. Ballad sb. 3.) 
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1598 E. Gilpin Skint. u8;8) 6 Such massacre‘s made of thy 
balladry. 1631 Brathwait Whimzies 138 An obscene vcine 
uf balfatry which makes the wenches of the greene laugh. 
a 1695 Purcell Anthems Pref. (T.) The levity and balladry 
of our neighbours. 1849 Btackw. Mag. LXV. 455 Tortur. 
ing himself to unite old balladry with modern sentiment. 

Ballan (kxrlan). Zoot. A fish : a variety of 
Wrasse {Labms maculatus ). 

1769 Pennant Brit. /toot. HI. 343 Ballan ..is a kind of 
Wrasse, sent from Scarborough. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 
261/1 The Ballan Wrasse .. is about eighteen inches long, 
of a red colour above, pale orange beneath. 

Ballarag, obs. form of Bully hag. 

+ Ballard 1 . Obs. [app. f. Ball sbZ + -ahd. 
Cf. Bald.] A bald-headed person. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Kings ii. 23 And scorneden to hym seying, 
Stye up, ballard ! 1485 Canton Transit's Hidden 1. xxv. 
25 One sayde to Julius .. Saltte calue , that is hayll balard. 

tBallard-. Obs. A kind of musical instrument. 

1625 PcRCti as Pilgrims jj. 1573 Their ballards are a foot 
aboue ground, hollow vnder, with some seventeen Keyes on 
the top, on which the Player strikes .. with two strikes a foot 
long, with balls fastned on the end. 

t Ballart. rare- 1 . Obs. appellation of the 
hare ; of unknown meaning and origin. 

c 1300 Xtimes 0//fare in AY/. .////. 1 . 133 The wei-betere, 
the ballart The go-bi*dish, the soillarl. 

Ballast (ballast), sb. Forms: 6-8 balast, 
6-7 ballace, 6 ballass, -esse, balcst, -ist. 7 
balasso, -ase, ballasse, -ais, 7 ballast. [Now 
found in most of the European langs.; Sw. Da., 
Kris., Du., LG. (whence Ger., Russ", Fr.) ballast. 
Origin doubtful: the oldest form is possibly OSw. 
and ODa. barlast ^before 1400, and regularly 
in 151 h c.), f. bar bare+ /<?.$•/ load, with the sense 
of 'bare, naked, or mere load or weight,' i.e. lading 
which is mere load, lading for the sake of weight 
merely.’ Thence ballast , with ll for rl bv assi mi la- 
lion, already in 15th c. Sw. and Da., whence in 
Eng. soon after 1500. The later Da. bag-last 
' back-load/ Du. (17th c.) batg-tasl ‘belly-load,* 
were corrupted by ‘ popular etymology.* Tbc final 
/ was lo-a in Flera. ballas, and the 16-171I1 e. ling. 
ballace , - as (first in the vb, where ballast was plaus¬ 
ibly analysed ns ballass-ed. Contact of sense 
furlher often confused ballace and Ballanck. 

(The form ballast also occurs before 1400 in LG., and is 
taken as the original by Schiller and Liibben, who explain 
it from bat bad - Bale a. > a* bad lading 1 >chlechte SchifF- 
fracht, die man nur ladet um dem Schiflfc den nuthigen 
Tiefgang zu geben.* If this is well founded, barlast would 
rank with bag-, butg-bist, as a popular perversion. 1] 

1 . Gravel, sand, stones, iron, lead, or any heavy 
material, placed in the hold of a ship, in order to 
sink her to such a depth as to prevent her from 
capsizing when under sail or in mol ion. 

1530 Palsgr. 196/2 Balast of a shyppe, lestage. 1536 . 1:7 
27 Hot. Vii l, xviii, Balest for shippcs, 1568 C. Watson 
Polyb. 49 b, And cast their ballesse over borde. 1610 Hol¬ 
land Camden's Brit. t. 712 Coble stones for ballais. 1697 
Dryijek I’irg. Georg, iv. 285 Wiih sandy Ballast Sailors 
trim the Boat. 1718 Steele Fish-pool 180 Balast must be 
used to sink her clown to the Center of motion. 1855 Macau- 
lay Hist. Fug. 111 . 727 The gravel which was the ballast of 
their smack. 

2 In ballast : a. (also on the ballast) in the hold, 
b. Of ships : leaden with ballast only. c. Of ma¬ 
terials : In the capacity of ballast. 

1592 Nashe P. Pettiiesseiti d. 2) 9 Hcc will to the sea .. and 
.. lyes in brine in Balist, and is lamentable sicke. c 1630 
Risdon Sutv. Devon § 272 Ninety were sick on the ballast. 
1691 Loud. Gaz. No. 2637/3 Merchant-men bound in Bal¬ 
last from Havre de Grace. 1815 Scott Guy M. v, Smuggler, 
when his guns are in ballast.. pirate, when he gets them 
mounted. 1866 Rogers Agric, Prices I. xviii. 423 Sea- 
coal was taken in ballast. 1878 in Daily .Wws 26 Sept, s 3 
When in ballast the By well Castle draws 12 feel aft, 

3 -fg- That which tends to give stability in morals 
or politics, to steady the mind or feelings, etc. 

161* Bacon l 'a in-glory, Fss. <Arb. ) 464 Solid and sober 
natures, have more of the ballast, then of the saile. 1670 
Walton Lives >1. 100 Having to his great Wit added the 
ballast of learning. 1720 Swift Fates Cter gym. Wks. 1755 
II. 11. 25 It wants the ballast of those, whom the world calls | 
moderate men. 1852 Ld. Cockburn Jeffrey I. 342 Delay is 
often the ballast of sound legislation. 

14 . transf. Load, burden, freight. Obs. 

1620Quarles Jonah Poems 1717)54 Go tb Niniveh ..be¬ 
hold the Ballace And burthen of her bulk, is nought but sin. 
1631 Massinger Be/eeve as iv. iii, What woulde you have, 
sir? Ber. My ballace |/. e. some food! about me; I shall 
nere sayle well els. 1646 J. IIall Poems 1. 15 Shall not I 
congeal to see Doris the Ballast of thine arms? 

5 . Gravel, broken stone, slag, or other material, 
similar to lhat employed as ballast in ships, used 
to form the bed of a railroad, in which the sleejxirs 
are fixed. Also recently applied to burnt clay 
used for the same purpose, or as a substratum for 
new roads, etc. 

1837 [see Ballasting vbl. sb.\ 1847 in Craig, i860 En¬ 
gineer 30 Mar. 207/2 A joint sleeper.. laid in the ballast 
beneath the rail joints. 1876 Routledge Discin’. 63 The 
permanent way is funned first of ballast. 1881 Mechanic 
§ 1098 When the soil j.s clayey it maybe converted into hal- 
ast.. a usefull material for making roads. Mod. A path 
made with ‘burnt ballast/ 

6 . Comb. a. objective with vbl. sb. or agent - 


noun, as ballast-getter, -heaver ; b. attrib., as bal¬ 
last-bag, -boat , -engine, -lighter , -train, -wagon. 
Also ballast-man, one employed in supplying 
ballast to ships; ballast-office, one controlling 
the supply of ballast to ships; ballast-ports, 
square holes cut in the sides of merchantmen for 
taking in ballast; ballast-shovel, ‘ a round¬ 
mouthed shovel* (Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 

*]$$ Gentt- Mag. XXV. 445 “Ballast-boats and lighters. 
1865 Times 13 Jan., A load was attached to the “ballast- 
engine. 1839 Dickens O. Twist (1850) 267/1 labourers of 
the lowest class, “ballast-heavers, coal-whippers. 1803 Ann. 
Reg. 399/1 A "ballast-lighter. .struck the side of the ship. 
1715 Loud. Gaz. No. 5347/3 Abuses committed by the “Bal¬ 
last men upon the .. Thames. 1598 Stow Survey (17541 11 . 
v. xviii. 389/2 Deptford strand .. where their "Ballast office 
is also kept. 1835 Penny Cyet. III. 330/2 “Ballast-office 
Corporation, Dublin, or, more correctly, the Corporation 
for Preserving and Improving the Port of Dublin. 1864 
Times 24 Dec., He was in the hinder portion of the "ballast 
train. 1848 Athenaeum 5 Aug. 773 A train of huge iron 
shovels or "ballast-waggons, as they are called. 

Ballast (barlast), v. Forms : 6 balase, -cssc, 
•isse, 6-7 balasse, ballasse, -ace, -ase, 7 balast, 
ballisc, -ize, -aisc, 7- ballast, [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To furnish (a ship) with ballast ; to 
render (her steady under sail by a sufficient weight 
in the hold. 

1538 Lelan n///«, 1 . 52 The Shipes were halissed with 
great coble stone. 1604 Drayton Oude 7S To ballast Ships 
for Meddines-e in winde. 1655 Tuck s i y Good Day lmp>\ 

34 So much burden would serve to ballast the ship, more 
would sink it. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, v. 114 They ballasted 
their >hip with pebbles. 

2 . transf. To steady (generally). 

1596 FiTz-GKFhRLY Sir Drake \ iSSi * 54 Constant sta- ' 
hiliiic bnll.Tssed her [/. e. Fortune'-.] feete. 1601 Ho llano ! 
Pliny x. xxiii, Cranes .. ballni-w themselves with stones in 
their feet, that ihey flic more steadie. 

3 . fig. To steady mentally or morally. 

e 1600 Pharisaisme 4- Chr. 33 Ballace your wavering hearts 
with the sound truth of godlines.se. 1655 Guknall Chr. in 
-Ip/ 1 - -'i- $ 1. (1669* 113 If he be not well hallast with hu¬ 
mility, a lililc gust.. will tople him into this sin. 1792 A. 

\ oUNO Tray. France 547 Mature deliberation is wanted to 
ballast the impetuosity of the people. 

1 4 . To freight, load (747//; cargo). Obs. 

1 59 ° Shaks. Com. Err, in. ii. 140 Who sent whole Arma- 
does of Carrects to be ballast at her nose. 1622 Callis 
Stitt. Servers i, 1 lanched forth my Ship .. furnish’d and 
ballist with Merchandize. 1666 Loud. Gaz . No. 93/1 Four 
ships well laden and ballasted with Goods. 

5 . transf. and Jig. To load, burden, weight, weigh 
down. arch. 

1566 Dram frail. Jeretn. K\j. He ballasde me with 
balefull bit [ernes, 1592 Nashe /’. /'on Hesse 14 A wolfe 
being about to deuoure a horse doth balist his belly with 
earth, t hat he may hang the heauier vpon him. 1630 Brath¬ 
wait Eng. Genii. 11641 * 299 Their conceits are ever ballased 
with har-.hnesse. 1816 .Vorr Old Mart, ix, These yellow 
rascals must serve to ballast my purse a little longer. 

6. To fill in or form with ballast (the bed of a 
railroad, etc.) ; ef. Ballast sb. 5. 

1864 in W lilsikk. 1881 Chh ti go 'Times 4 June, laying 
down steel rails and liberally ballasting the whole line. 

• Confused with Balance v. See Balance sb. 7. 

1611 Srkkd Hist. Gt. Brit. VI. iv. 55 The cause for Tribute 
was balli/cd betwixt them. 1697 1 )ampier l 'oy. (1729) 1.414 
Wc furl'd our Main-sail, and ballasted onr M»zen. 

Ballastage dwlasu-d/Q. [f. Ballast sb.+ 
-aok.] Toll paid for the privilege of taking ballast. 

1691 T. H|.\lf) Ace. AYrt> Invent. 95 The Right of the 
Ballastage .. belongs to the Admiral. 1759 .-/////. Reg. 97/2 
Better regulation of lastagc and Ballastage in the Thames. 

Ballasted Tarlasted',///. a. [f. Ballasts. 

-t *kil] Furnished with ballast; rendered steady 
or stable. 

, 55 2 Huloet, Balessed, saburmtus. 1586 Bright Me- 
lunch, xxxv. 195 They he well baliaccd with knowledge 
of the Scriptures. C1645 Howell Lett. 11650) 11 . 32 Those 
that have their heads lightly ballasted, a 1797 H. Walpole 
Mem. Geo. Ill (1845) I- xx\. 305 The poor young man’s 
head .. was by* no means ballasted by a good heart. 

Ba'llaster. [f. as prec. + -eb ! ] One who 
supplies ships with ballast 

1659 Commons Jmls. VI1.740 <D.) The office of ballas ter, 
and of Lading .. and Ballasting of ships and vessels. 

Ballasting (bredastiq), vbl. sb. [f. Ballast v. 

+ -IXG 1 .] The action or process of supplying 
with ballast : concr. and Jig. »Bai last sb. 

* 53 betel 27 Hen. VIII, xviii, The office and ordering of 
and for balasting for shippes. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789), Lestage , the ballasting of a ship, or furnishing her 
with ballast. 1837 Athenarum 31 Jan. 52/1 Fir planks., 
bedded on ballasting, which is loose gravel. 1882 Daily 
let. 8 Apr., If he have the smallest pussible ballasting of 
common sense. 

Ballat, -ry, obs. forms or Ballad, -by. 
Ballatoon (badat/Pn). A heavy luggage-boat 
used on Russian rivers for the transport of timber. 

1828 in Webster. 

tBalle, sb. Obs. fperh. f. the L. bal-dre to 
bleat; cf. Baa. But cf. also Ball sbZ] A name 
formerly applied to a sheep. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 22/1 Balle, schepys name, batlator. 

Balled (b^ld),///.^. [f. Ball vA and sbA- + -kil] 
a. Formed into a ball. *|*b. Cleared of balls or 
lumps; cf. shelled peas. 


159* Percivall Sb. Diet., Desterronada tierra, clods of 
earth broken, balled ground, or rolled ground. 1759 
Martin Eat. Hist, 11 . 112 When ball'd it is laid on 
Hurdles to dry'- 1851 L. Gordon in Art Jrnt. I Hast. Cat . 
vii * */i After the yam had been made into a balled warp. 
1875 Browning Aristo/h. A pot. 103 The balled fist broke 
brow like thunderbolt. 

Balled, obs. form of Bald. 

Ballenger, -inger, variants of Balingek. 
Bailer (bp-bj). [f. Ball vA and + 

1 . One who forms anything into balls. 

1865 Eli2a Meteyard IVedguwod 1. 232 The weighing of 
clay at the bailer's scales. 

12 . One who takes part in a ball for dancing. 
1668 Pepys Diary 30 May, Here I first understood .. the 
meaning of the Company that lately were called * Bailers/ 

[I Ballerina (ballerina). PI. ballerine (as 
It.); also -inas. [It., fem. of ballerino. ] A fe¬ 
male dancer, a ballet-girl. 

1792 A. Young Trav. France 216 The ballarini, or female 
dancers, have the same fury of motion. 1815 Byron in Moore 
Life-zZez A row among our ballerinas. 1878 in Grove Did. 
Music 1 . 131 The first professional ballerina of note .. was 
Mile. Lafontaine. Ibid. 132 These eminent ballerine. 

II Ballet (bad;, rarely b^ let). Forms : ba- 
lette, -et, -at, 7-9 ballette, 8- ballet, [a. F. ballet , 
dim. of bat dance: see Ball sb.- In 17th c. the 
forms were confused with those of Ballad.] 

1 . A theatrical representation, consisting of 
dancing and pantomime, originally employed to 
illustrate dramatically the costumes and manners 
uf other nations, but now for the most part re¬ 
garded as an artistic exhibition of skill in dancing. 

1667 Dryden Ess. Dram. Poesie Wks. 1725 L 54 Not a 
Balette or Masque, but a play. 1676 Etheridge Man 0/ 
Mode n. i. 11684) *9 [The Russian] Balladins. .are Now prac¬ 
tising a famous Ballat, which will Be suddenly danc'd at 
the Bear-Garden. 1773 Genii. Mag. XLI 11 . 479 One of the 
ballets of the opera at Palermo, is a representation of Vaux- 
halt Gardens, a 1845 Hood I 'aitxhall vii, Time's ripe for 
the Ballet, Like bees they all rally, 1865 Law Times Rep. 
371 A ballet of action has a plot, a ballet of divertissement 
has none. 

t 2 . gen. A dance. Obs. 

1782 S. Rogers I tat. Song 14 The ballet danced in twi¬ 
light glade. 1829 Scott Demonol. i. 20 The daily persecu¬ 
tion of this domestic ballet. 

3 . attrib., as ballet-dancer, -girl, -music ; ballet- 
master, -mistress, one who arranges and directs 
the dancing of the ballet. 

1836 Q. Rev. No. hi. 87 Daughter of a worn-out ballet- 
dancer. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair liii. 1853' 443 Vour 
mother, the ballet girl. 1835 PennyCyd. 111 . 331/2 A com¬ 
poser of good ballet-music is carefully attentive to locality* 
and to nationality. 1823 Byron Juan xiv. xxxviii, Danced 
.. Not like a ballet-master in the van Of his drill’d ny mphs. 
1871 Echo 4 Nov., Ballet-mistress at the Grand Opera. 

Ballet (barlet), sb.- [f. Ball sbA + -et, dim. 
suffix ; cf. OF. balette.] A little ball, esp. in Her. 

*7*7 5* Chambers Cyci. , Balls or Ballets .. make a fre¬ 
quent bearing in coats of arms .. |they are called] pome is 
when vert, pdtets or agresses when sable, orenges when 
tanne. 

Ba llet, v. [f. Ballet sbA] To express by 
ballet-action or pantomime. 

1851 Mayhew Land. Labour III. 155 (Hoppe) Old man 
picks up Simpkin, and ballets to him that he's very* 
sorry*.. He ballets to her: ‘ Will you come down here and 
dance ?' 

Ballet, -ette, obs. forms of Ballad. 

Balling (b£ liq), vbl. sbA [f. Ball vA + -ing i.] 

1 . Formation into a ball or balls; occas. attrib., 
as in balling-machine {for winding twine), -furnace. 

1713 Land. & Country Brew. n. (1743) 135 This Mixing of 
the Malt., will prevent its Balling, or Gathering together in 
Heaps, i860 Eng. Mech. 31 Dee. 387/2 Engravings of a ] lb. 
and 1 lb. balling machine. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., 
Balling, the aggregation of iron in the puddling .. process 
into balls or loups. 

2 . The throwing of (snow ) balls. 

1865 G. Macdonald A. Forbes xvi. 64 The balling ceased, 
that Annie, .might pass in safety. 

+ Ba*lling, vbl. sb2 [f. Ball ^.2 + -ingL] 

Frequenting of balls, dancing. 

1634-46 Row Hist. Kirlu (1842) 172 She .. is to be ad¬ 
monished fur night-waking, balling, etc. 1676 W. Row 
Suppt. Blairs Autobiog. x. (1848; 226 Tbcrc was balling and 
dancing till near day. 

t Ba’llised, ppt. a. [' for paltised (cf. falysyd, 
15th c., = palisadoed), ad. F. palissS surrounded 
with pales.] Enclosed with a railing or balustrade. 

1624 Wotton Archit. (*672) 46 Palladio., leaveth this 
Tarrace uncovered in the middle, and baltiscd about. — in 
Relit/. IVctton. (1651) 245 Certain batlised out-standings to 
satishe curiosity of sight. 

Balli^t (barlist). rare. Also 4-7 balist. [ad. 
L. ballista : see next.] = next. 

1382 Wyclif i Macc. vi. 20 Thei maden balistis, an in¬ 
strument for to cast shaflis and stoonys 11388 arblastis; 
1609 Douay , balistsj. 1600 Holland Livy xxiy. xl. 537 
Catapults and Balisls. .provided for the assault of thecittie. 
1861 Lewis Jerus. 87 On the side of judas were mines and 
ballists and desperate sallies. 

|| Ballista (bali sta). Also 6-9 balista. PI. 
ballistse, occas. ballistas. [L., f. (ultimately) Gr. 
PdKAftv to throw. The spelling with // is etymo¬ 
logically preferable.] An ancient military engine, 
resembling a bow stretched with cords and thongs, 
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used to hurl stones and other missiles ; in med.L. 
also loosely for: Arlialcst. 

1598 Grknf.wky Tacittti Ann. xv. ii. 224 Heating off the 
Barbarians with stones and spearcs out of Balistas and 
other engines. 1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. 11 . 673 Who hatters 
not with the bnhst:c and catapults:. 1828 Landor l mag. 
Conv. (1846) 460 The sublimity which he attains who is 
hurled into the air from a ballista, 1852 Miss Vongk 
Cameos xxiv. 185 Often himself aiming a balista at the walls. 

Ballistic (balrstikbff. [f. pree. +-ie.] Of or 
pertaining to the throwing of missiles ; projectile. 

1775 in Asu. 1854 Btackw.'Mag. EX XV. 530 'llie term.. 
mangonel was generally applicable to balistic engines. 1879 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1 . 194 Increasing the ballistic jxnvcr 
of our weapons. 

b. Ballistic pendulum : an instrument for deter¬ 
mining the relative velocity of projectiles. 

1778 Huiton in Phil. Trans. LXV 11 J. 54 This large bal¬ 
listic pendulum, after being struck by the ball. 1879 Thom¬ 
son &Tait Nat. Phil. 1 .1. §298 Robins' Ballistic Pendulum, 
a massive cylindrical block of wood cased in a cylindrical 
sheath of iron closed at one end and moveable about a 
horizontal axis. 

Ballistics, sh. pi. [f. pree.; cf. athletics , 
acoustics , etc., and F. halistique!\ ‘The art of 
throwing heavy bodies ’ (Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
1753) ; the science of projectiles. 

t Ballistier. Ohs . rare . In 7balistier. [ad. L. 
hallistariuSf f. Ballista.] A soldier who worked 
or discharged a ballista. 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcel, xvi. ii. 53 Men of armes and 
balistiers [Ballista*iis\, unmect souldiers ro protect.. their 
ruler. Ibid. 221 The balistier himselfe. 

*i See also Balistek, etc. 

II Ballium (barli|Z>m). [med.L., app. f. F. haili] 
— Bail she* 2, and Hailey. 

1798 N. Drake Lit. Hours (1820) III. lix. 323 And where 
the ballium rear'd its strength, And where its turrets rase. 
1810 Miss Porter Scot. Chiefs 121 Just as the whole of 
Wallace’s men had leaped the wall, the inner ballium gate 
hurst open. 1813 Scott Trjcrnt. nr. ix, A banner'd Castle, 
keep and tower .. And barbican and ballimn vast. 

Ba’Ilock. Ohs. in poliLe use. Forms: 1 beal- 
luc, 4 ballok, 4-5 ballokke, -oke, 5 balluk, -ue. 
balok, -oek, 6 balloeke, 6- ballock. [Prob. a 
deriv. of Teut. hall- (see Ball sh} b of which the 
OF. repr. would be *hcall-u, -a, or -<*.] A testicle. 

e 1000 Gloss, in Wright Coe. (W.) ^65 Testienli, bcallucas. 
1382 Wyclif Lea. xxn. 24 Al becste that .. kitt anti taken 
awey the ballokes is. 14816 Bh. St. Albans, Hawking C viij. 
Geue hir the ballockye U496 balockes] of a Hue. 1579 
Baker Guydotis Quest. Cyrurg. 33. 1721 1800 in Bailey. 

Not in J. 

fb. Couth, (all obs.): ballock-eod, the scrotum ; 
bftllock(’s)'grass (also hares and sweei Inti locks), 
popular name of several species of orchis, from 
the shape of the tubers ; balloek-hafted a with 
a ball(oek)-shaped handle; bnlloek-knife, ? one 
worn at the girdle (ef. L. clfmdculum , f. cl unis) ; 
bullock-stone = Ballock ; ballock-wort, orchis. 

<1450 in Wright Voc.( W. 1/599 Omcmbrana, balluc cod. 
/677 Piga , ballokc code. 1562 Turner Herbal m. 128 b, 
Nvliyt satyrion .. or in other more vnmanerly speche, hares 
hallockes. 1578 Lvte Dodoens 222 Some cal it also Orchis 
.. Ballock £rasse .. and Bastard Satyrion. 1597 Gerard 
Herbal i. cii. § 4. 169 Orchis spiralis, .sonic call them Sweet 
Bollocks. 1655 Mouef. & Hknn. Health's hnbr. 117461 313 
Ballock‘s-grass, or Satyrium. 1438 Test. Poor. <18551 63 
Umuii dagar hnllokhefted. 1377 Langl. /’./V. B. xv, 121 
A ballok-knyf With botoncs uucrgylte. c 1460 Ttr.vnelcy 
Myst. 236, I have brysten lioih my balok stones, So fast 
hyed 1 hedyr. c 1450 in Wright Yoc. <W.) /609 Saiuria , 
hallokwort. 

Balloen, ballong, var. of Balloon sh*. 

t Ballon. Ohs. rare- 1 , [a. F. baton 1 a little 
ball or packe * (Cotgr.\ f. laic, hallc , Bale sh''*.] 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Bate, A bale or ballun of 
paper .. consists of 14 reams. 

Balloon (balz 7 *u), slO Forms: 6 ballone, 
balonue, 6-7 baloun(o, 7 bftlone, -oone, bal- 
loone, S-9 ballon, S- balloon. [ad. It. ballone 
‘great ball, footeball’ (Florio 1598), augmenta¬ 
tive of halla B.v ll sh} Cf. F. ballon (16th c.), which 
balloon subseq. followed in its senses.] 

11 . A large inllatcd ball of strong double leather, 
struck to and fro by the arm defended by a bracer 
of wood. Ohs. 

1598 Florio, Ballone , a great ball, a ballone to play at 
with braces, a footeball. 1626 T. H. Caussins Holy Crt. 234 
Windblowne Balones, .tossed this way and that way, some- 
lyme with the foote, sonietyme with the hand. 1801 Strutt 
Sports Past. 11. iii. 88 The balloon or wind-ball resembled 
the follisof the Romans. 

t 2 . The game played with this ball. Obs. 

1580 North Plutarch (1656) 960 He would play at Tennis, 
and at the Ballone. 1636 Randolph in Ann. Dubrcnsia 
(1877) 19 Foote-ball with vs, may be with them Baloone. 
1662 Fuller Worthies 11.137 Being challenged by an Italian 
(Gentleman to play at Bafoun. 1820 Scorr Afonast. xxi, 
The winning party at that wondrous match at ballon. 

+ 3 . Pyrotcchny. * A bal! of pasteboard, sLuffed 
with combustible matter, which, when fired [from 
a mortar], mounts to a considerable height in the 
air, and then bursts into bright sparks of fire re¬ 
sembling stars/ J. Also atlrib. in balloon-wheel . 
Ohs . (Now called shell or bomb.) 

1634 J. BIate] Myst. Nat. $ Art 11. 83 How to make 
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Ballooncs, also the Morter Pecce to discharge them .. Into 
this Balloone you may put Rockets, Serpents, Starres, 
Fiends, Petards. 1688 in Kllis Orig. Lett. 11. 344 IV. 112 
Several thuusands of Baloons that are to lie shot into the 
air. 1753 I'ubl. Advertiser 24 Sept. 3/2 Order of Firing .. 
(2) Sky-rockets. .<4) Two Air-Balloons. .(13) Two Balloons.. 
(19) A large Balloon Wheel which throws out of eight 
Boxes, Stars and Serpents. 

4 . Arch. A round ball or globe placed on the top 
of a pillar, pier, etc., to crown it. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
s.v., A balloon is to be proportioned to the magnitude, ami 
altitude of the body. 1875 C.wiLT A rehit., Ballun 1 .. the 
same name is given to the halls on the top of cathedrals, as 
at..St. Paul’s in London. 

5 . Client. A large globose glass vessel, with one 
or more short necks, used to receive the products 
of distillation, etc. 

1727 51 Chambers Cycl., Balloon or Ballon. 1783 Priest- 
lev in Phil. Trans. LXX 11 I. 417 Interpcsing a large glass 
Ixdloon lie!ween the retort and the recipient for the air. 
1854 Scofkekn in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 160 Let it pass 
through a glass balloon. 

6. An air-tight envelope of paper, silk, or similar 
material, usually globose or pear-shaped, which, 
when inflated with light gas, rises in the air, and 
will carry with it a considerable weight; to large 
balloons a car strong enough to carry human be¬ 
ings can be attached, and hence they are used for 
observing atmospheric phenomena, for military 
reconnoitring, and, though with little success at 
present, as a means of travelling through the air. 

1783 Knrop. Mag. IV. 272 Monsieur de Montgolfiers Air 
Balloon. 1783 Cowi er Lett. 29 Sept., What is your opinion 
of these air balloons? I am quite charmed with the dis¬ 
covery. 1785 Priestley in Phil. Trans, LXXV. 207 Filling 
balloons with the lightest intlaminable air. 1803 worosw. 
Blind ffight. Boy xxxiv, The bravest traveller in balloon 
Mounting asifto reach the Moon. 1831 Lakdnkr Pneumat. 
vii. 339 'Phc step from lire balloons to balloons filled with 
gas.. was now easy and obvious. 

7 . fig. Anything inflated, empty, and hollow. 

1812 Byron Parenthet. Address , Borne in the vast bal¬ 
loon of Busby’s song. 1829 Carlyle A fisc. 1857) I. 272 The 
hollow balloon of popular applause. 

8. Horticulture : a. A method of training fruit- 
trees in which the branches are curved from a 
height of six or seven feet down to the ground, 
forming the shape of a balloon. b. A balloon- 
shaped trellis for training plants upon. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. iqt 1 A mode of managing apple- 
trees called Balloon training. 1881 Gat'd. Chron. XVI. 136 
Plants that have been trained on balloons twenty years ago, 
are treated in du: same way still. 

9 . The balloon-shaped outline containing words 
represented in comic engravings as issuing from the 
mouth of a person. 

10 . Couth, a. objective with vbl. sb. or agent-noun, 
as balloon-driver , -flying\ b. similativc, as ha lloon - 
cap, -foresail , -sleeve. Also balloon-brasser cf. 
F. hr assart i the woodden euffe or bracer worne by 
Balloonc-players,’Cotgr. 1611); balloon-fish sec 
quot.); balloonful, as much as a balloon will 
hold ; balloon-like a., like a balloon, immoder¬ 
ately swollen or puffed up. 

1650 Weldon Crt. A". Janies (1817^ 47 Lifting up his hand 
over his head with a * Ballon brasser. 1780 6 J. Wolcott 
(P. Pindar* Odes A\ Acad. Wks. 1794 1 . 116 A ‘balloon 
cap, a shawl, a muff. 1838 Let. in H. Turner Astra Casira 
403 That ..safest ’balloon-driver in the world..Mr. Green. 
1834 Griffith Cuviers Anita. K. X. 579 From the faculty 
they [the Diodontes] possess of distending their bodies with 
air, these fishes have received the vulgar name of.. ‘balloon- 
fish. 1867 Smyth Sailor's lYd.-bh., Balloon fish, a plecto- 
giiathousfish, covered with spines. 1837 Carlvle /■>*. Bey. 
1 . in. viii. 130 A Golden or Paper Age of Hope; with its 
horse-racings, "balloon flyings, etc. 1883 Times 27 Aug. 8/2 
With ‘balloon foresails and flying jibs. 1883 St. James's 
Gas. 5 May, A "balloonful of lofty aims, .and soaring ideas. 
1861 A. Wynter Soc. Bees 120 The dominant‘balloon-like 
tumour. 1879 Geo. Eliot Then. Such 96 His addled ori¬ 
ginalities.. and Mvalloon-like conclusions, i860 Alt 
Bound 477 By the help of "balloon sleeves and peg-tops. 

Hence Balloona*tion, ballooning, Balloo’nism, 
Balloonoma‘nia (all used by Horace Walpole). 
Also the nonce-words : Balloo*nacy (with word¬ 
play on lunacy), mania for ballooning. Bal- 
loo’natic a. and sh. (cf. lunatic ), (one who is) 
balloon-mad. Balloo’nical a., connected with 
balloons, aeronautical. Balloo’nicism, a technical 
phrase in ballooning. 

1864 Daily Tel. 19 Feb., Wc live in an age of bnlloonacy. 
1882 West. Daily Press 27 Mar. 3/1 A sharp epidemic of 
balloonacy. 1865 Daily Tel. 22 Nov. 5/3 That Nadar, the 
bnlloonatic, has sold his balloon. 1882 Moonshine V. 163 
Another balloonatic attempt to cross the Channel. 1784 
in A then or urn (1865I No. 1968. 78/3 ‘ Balloonation,' as it was 
called. 1851 Housek. Wds. 25 Oct. 103 'l'he four hundred 
and eighty-ninth year of his balloonical age; having made 
that number of ascAits. 1838 Let. in H. Turner Astra C. 
390 How could I have avoided the perpetration of a few 
balloonicisms ? 

I! Balloo’n, balloen, sh* Also 7 balon, 8 
ballong, bftloen. A Siamese state-barge, upwards 
of a hundred feet long, and richly decorated. 

1633 IL Cogan Pinto's Voy. xi. (1663) 35 With a Galley, 
five Foists, two Catures, 20 Balons and 300 men. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., Balloon , or Batoen ., The balloons 


arc a kind of brigantine, managed with oars. 1755 Capt. 
R. Jackson in Dairy in pic Ortent. Report. I. 195 The Bur- 
mas has now F.ighty Ballongs, none of which Ihjas great 
Guns. 1867 S.\ivrn Sailor's it 'ord.bfc., Balloen. 

Balloon (bal/7n). [(. Balloon j/U] 

1 . traits. To carry up in, or as in, a balloon. 

1792 T. Twining in Country Clergy in. 18 th C. (1882) 163 

I . . never yet seemed so ballooned ami above the globe a-, 
in ascending this great hill. 1802 G. Colman Br. Grins, 
Bee honing with Time vi, Thy pinions next Ballooned me 
from the schools to town. 

2 . intr. To ascend in a balloon, {traits.; cf. race.) 

1821 [see Ballooning vbl. sb.]. 1881 Echo 3/4 An American 

balloonist has offered to ‘ balloon ’ anybody in the United 
Slates. 1882 Standard 2 Feb. 5/7 Whose wife was after¬ 
wards killed whilst Ballooning. 

3 . intr. To swell or puff out like a balloon. 

1841 Order son Creol. ix. 99 Enhon point that.. ballooned 

to dimensions which .. filled her arm chair. 187* Cornh. 
Mag. June 708 His red gown ballooning behind him. 

Balloouer bal/7-naj). [f. Balloon +-kkF] 

1 . One who makes balloon ascents; an aeronaut. 

1864 Athemrum No. 10 *3. 631/3 Phc Godards, practised 
ballouners. 1882 Matt. Williams -SV. in Short Chap. xxvi. 
2:9 Not a mere sensational balloouer, 

2 . Naut. A balloon -1 ike sail. 

1883 Titties 27 Aug. 8/2 The Marjorie lhaU] her ballooncr 
aloft. 1884 Eietd 7 4 .May 722 Tara put up her ballooner. 

Balloo*nery,-nry. [f. as pree.+ -ry.] The 
management ol balloons; aeronautics. 

1859 Worcesi F.R cites (>. Bin’. 

t Balloonie’r. Ohs. rare-*, [ad. It. ha lion iere.] 
A maker of balloons (/. c. those used for ann-play). 

1598 Florio, Gonfatoio, a squirt ofbr.T-.se that Ballotiiers 
vse to blowe their ballones full of winde. 

Ballooning bab/ niij), vbl. sh. [f. Balloon v. 
+ -iNob] The science and practice of ascending 
in ami making use of balloons ; aeronautics. 

1821 C. M \ thews Mtin. 111 , viii. t 78 A very learned dis¬ 
sertation on ballooning. 1870 Pall Malt G. 7 Sept. 4 
Military ballooning. 1877 Blackil Wise Men 343 He Unless 
ballountngs in the pathless air. 

Balloo'ning, ///. a. [f. as pree. + -ini:-.] 
Soaring, swelling, or puffed out, like a balloon. 

1875 Emerson Lett. qSoc. Aims i. 16 A grand pair of bal¬ 
looning wings. 1878 T. Sinclair Mount 33 Gas-brained, 
ballooning, wandering men. 

BallooTiist. [f. ns pree. + -lst.] An aeronaut. 
1828 (see Air-balloonist). 1870 Standard 7 Dec., The 
balloonists had a narrow escape of being carried out into the 
Atlantic. 

Ballot (bartot), sb} [ad. It. bal loll a ‘a rounde 
bullet .. a voice or lot’ (Florio 1598', dim. of 
halla Hall sf}.: see -ot. Cf. Y.halloltc, ifith c. 
(now arch.). The early instances refer to Venice.] 

1 . A small ball used for secret voting ; hence, by 
extension, a ticket, paper, etc. so used. 

*549 Thomas Hist. Italic (1361 * 79 Boxes, into whiclic, if 
he wyll, he may let fall hi-, ballot, that no man can perceine 
hym. 1660 Milton Eree Country. Wks. (185T) 438 To cun- 
vey each Man his bean or ballot into the Box. 1710 Lout. 
Gaz. No. 46461 Elected by a great Majority of the Bulba-.. 
1864 Even. Standard 2 Nov., The voting was not wry 
general, only 25.000 ballots being polled altogether. 

2. The method or system of secret voting, origin¬ 
ally by means of small balls placed in an urn or 
box; an application of this mode of voting; also 
the whole number of votes thus recorded. 

1549 Thomas Hist. Italic 77 A trial! of theyr sentences by 
Ballot. 1681 Nevile Plato Bt'div. 78 The Doctrine of the 
Ballot which is uur [the Venetian.--'] chief excellency. 1742 
Mmnt.ETON Cicero I. 11. 1^3 Not by an open vote, hut by a 
kind of ballot, or little tickets of wood distributed to the 
Citizens. 1781 Gibbon Dec/. A- A. 1 IL Ixx. 793 'The scn.se of 
the majority was decided by a secret ballot. 1840 .Macaulay 
Clive, Ess. (1854 1 11 . 529 Sulivan wished to try the result uf 
a ballot. 1880 M' Cartijy Own Times IV. lix. 309 No reform 
had seemed more unlikely than the adoption uf the ballot. 

3 . A method of drawing lots bv taking out small 
balls, etc., from a box; hence gen. lot-drawing. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) 1 . 8t To put it to the Chance, 
and try, I’th’ Ballot of a Box and Dye, Whether his Money 
be his own. 1757 Lind Lett. Navy ii. 98 Where there are 
more officers qualified to sit at a court martial, that they 
may he chose by ballot. 1786 Act 26 Geo. ill, evii. § 24 
'The Number of Men .. to hechor.cn by Ballot out of the List 
returned. 1815 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. XI L 430 Diffi¬ 
culties. .in consequence of the ballot for the militia. 

4 . Couth, ballot-box, a box in which voting 
ballots are deposited, or from which, in drawing 
lots, small balls arc taken out; also Jig. the ballot, 
secret voting; ballot-man, an advocate of secret 
voting ; ballot-paper, the voting-paper used in 
secret voting. 

«i68o Butler Rem. (1759) 1 . 23 Some held no Way so 
orthodox To try it, as the Ballot-Itox. 1851 Dixon W.Penn 
xvii. (1872) 146 Representatives were to be elected .. by the 
ballot-box. 1859 Gen. P. Thompson A udi Alt. II. c.91 To 
hunt a Chartist or a Ballot-man. 1865 Cornh. A fag. XI. 
115 The ballot-papers of the electors were collected in a 
bucket. 

Ba’llot, sb .2 [a. F. ballot, dim. of balls Bale sh* 
Cf. Bai.et.] A small bale, of 70 to 120 lbs. 

1865 Times 13 Feb., The hulk of the .. bales and ballots 
brought forward had to be withdrawn. Mod. Alpaca and 
Peruvian wools come in ballots. 

Ballot (barlot), t*. 1 Also 7 ballat, -et, balet, 
7-8 balot: see Balloting vbl. sh. Pples. ballot¬ 
ed, -ing. [a. It. hallo/l-are * to choose, to cast or 
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draw lots with bullets* (Florio 1598), f. ballot l a: 
see Ballot sbd Cf. K. ballotlcr , 16th c.] 

11 . trans. To vote, for approval, selection or 
rejection, upon (a proposed resolution, candidate, 
ete.\ by depositing small balls in an urn or box, or 
by some other secret method. Obs. 

1549 Thomas Hist. Italic (1561 > 77 This priuilegc, to haue 
his onely oppinion balloUcd, no man hath but he|ihe DogeJ. 
1618 WorroN in ft dig .< 16851 262 None of the Competitor* 
arriving to a sufficient number of Halls, they fell to ballote 
ionic others. 1691 Woon Ath. Oxon. 11 . 439 This Gang 
had a Balloting-box and balloted how tilings should be 
carried. 

2 itiir. To give a secret vote {for, against). 

1580 North Plutarch (16561927 The Judges, .would never 
take their bals to ballot against him. a 1797 Bikkk A/. 
Short. Part. Wks. X. 89 The Electors shall ballot ; the 
Members of Parliament also shall decide by ballot, c 1810 
Rose in Byron's fCks. <18461 230/3 balloting now for merit, 
now for hunger. 

b. Vo ballot for : to select (a body of officials, etc.), 
elect or reject (an individual candidate), by secret 
voting. Often with indirect passive ; cf. 4. 

1695 I.VTIRF.I.I. Brief. Ret. III. 464 The two houses bal- 
lotted for a committee .. tn take Sir Thomas Cooks exam¬ 
ination. 1773 Johnson in Bosndt 30 Apr., I was this even¬ 
ing to he bailoued for as candidate for admission into that 
society. 1869 Daily .Yews 17 Dee., Twelve candidates for 
the fellowship were proposed and ordered to be balloted for. 

3 . trans. To select by the drawing of lots {e.g. 
conscripts for military seivice). 

1785 CowfHR Task i\. 623 'The clown .. Is balloted, and 
trembles at the news. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 111 . 1. i. 15 
Peasants .. who will not be balloted for Soldiers. 

4 . To ballot for: to select by lot, draw lots for. 

1786 Act 26 < leo. I It, evii. § 24 marg., To appoint what 
Number of Men shall serve., who are to be balloltcd for. 
1884 .l/am //. Exam.21 Mar. 5 4 Mr. Slagg intends to ballot 
f.*r another clay for his resolution. 

t BallO’t, Obs. rare . In 7 balot. [a. K. 
ballotte r, f. ballotte small ball.] 'To toss about 
like a ball, drive hither and thither. 

1680 .Yafion's tut. Pretensions Dk. 1 'ork 4 Thai wc be 
in»t again Haloited into a Field of blood. 

Ballotade lia-Dt/t-d, -uil). [a. F. ballot lade, 
f. ballotlcr : see prcc. and -auk ] A kind of leap 
in which a managed horse bends his four legs 
without jerking out the hind ones. 

1727 51 in Chambers. 1815 T.ueyet. Brit. III. 355. 

Ba ilotage. [a. F. ballottage, f. ballotlcr: see 
•auk.] In France, the second ballot, to decide 
between the two candidates who have come nearest 
to obtaining the legal majority. 

1869 Daily Xetvs 9 Doc., M. Glais-Bboin at the ballotagc 
of yesterday was elected. 1883 Leeds Merc . 26 Sept. 2 lie 
was absolutely nowhere on the bat lot age. 

t Ba llotant. Obs. rare - l . [a. F. ballottant , 
pr. pple. of ballotlcr .] A voter by ballot. 

1656 I. Harrington Oceana <17001 93‘The number of the 
Ballotanls at either Urn. 

t Ballota tion. Obs. [f. Ballot v. or its F. 
or It. equivalent + -ath».\\] Voting by ballot. 

1620 Relig. Wot ton. 0672) 30.7 In the first ballotation, the 
balls were ct|ual. 1677 Gmt. 1‘enicc 39 Every man speaks 
pro or con as he thinks fit; and afterwards they proceed to 
bnloiation. 

t Ballo te. Herb. Obs. [a. F. ballote or It. 
balletic, ail. L. ballote, a. Or. ^hAAwtt;.] The 
black .Stinking llorehound Ballot a nigra . 

1551 ‘Turner Herbal Fjb, ballote hath foursquare stalkes. 
1700 PbiiVER in Phil. Trans. XXII. 607 The leaves of this 
plant .. resemble our ballote or stinking llorehound. 

BaTloted,///• a. [Ballot + -eik] Selected 
by ballot or lot. 

1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. 298 Plainly a ballot ted soldier. 

Balloteer bcubtD j . [f. Fallot sb . 1 + -kkr.] 
An advocate of the ballot. 

1867 Examiner 19 Jan. 36 We are balloteers, but we can¬ 
not countenance a charge so unjust. 

Balloter barbtoj). [f. Fallot z /,1 +-kk*.] 
A voter by ballot. 

1757 Forster in Phil. Trans. L. 460 The number of bal- 
lottcrs. 1758 Brakenriugk ibid. 471 'The electors or bal- 
loters are the fencible men. 

Ballo’ticnlly, adv. nonee-wd. In reference to 
the ballot. 

<*1842 Syo. Smith Ballot Wks. 1850 II. 316/1 How lias 
any father, bal lot ically speaking, a rignt locontrol the voles 
of his family? 

t Ba-llotin. Obs. nonee-wd. [f. Fallot.] An 
officer in charge of a ballot-box. 

1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1700) 116 Wherupon eight 
Hallolins or Pages .. lake eight of the Boxes. Ibid, The 
ballotins having thus gather'd the Suffrages. 

Balloting barlotig), vbl. sb. [f. Ballot w.i] 

1 . Voting by hallot or by some secret method. 

1549 Thomas Hist. Italic ( 1561)77 Many have reported, 

that the Duke in ballottyng should haue two voices. 1704 
AtJinsoN Italy (1733) 87 They decide all by Baloting. *870 
Daily Xtr.vs 23 Nov., In 182 electoral colleges a second 
balloting will be necessary. 

2 . Selection by lot, draw ing of lots. 

a 1618 Raleigh Remains <16441 56 To elect Magistrates.. 
by I.01 or Ballating. 1699 Dcf. rind. Chas. /, 25 We must 
go to balleting for the (Jon l rovers it* and take the Paper* 
as they arise. 1773 (lent/. Mag. XLI 11 . 51 That noconstable 
. .should have any authority in balloting of soldiers. 1873 
Daily News 25 Aug., At the close of balloting for places. 


3 . alt rib., as in ballot inf?-book, -box, -glass. 

1622 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 100 To trie the sayde 
election by the ballotyngc box. 1677 Yarranton Eng. 
hnpr. 34 Each Freeholder drops into the Baletting Box one 
IJowle .. And for clinsing of Parliament men and all pub- 
lick Votes in Corporations, it were happy it were so. 1700 
1 .VTTRELL Brief Re/. IV. 628 F.ach member put into the 
ballot ting glassc [a] list of 13 commissioners. 1797 Ann. 
Reg.2/1 The balloting books, .they carried away in triumph. 

Ballotist bartatisu. [f. Ballot sb.i + -1st.] 
A professed advocate of the Ballot. 

1837 Syo. Smith Whs. 771 Votes, sheltered (as the ballotLts 
suppose! from intimidation. 

!! Ballottemeut balflmcnt). Med. [Fr., f. 
ballotlcr : see Fallot t'.-J A mode of diagnosing 
pregnancy, in which, upon a sudden push with the 
linger on the front of the uterus, the ftutus is felt 
to move away and return again. 

1839 1 looi'EK Med. Did. 242. 1861 Tanner Pregn. ii. 43. 

t Ba*llow, sb. 1 [Only iii the Shaksp. Folio of 
1623, and subseq. editions, in loc. cit., where the 
(Quartos have batlero, anil bat stick, rough walking- 
stick); besides which, ballon, bat loan, ‘stick, 
cudgel * obs. f. Baton* (q.\\> is a probable emenda¬ 
tion. Bailey (174:) has 'Ballon*, a pole, a long stick, 
quarter-staff, etc. Shakcsp.' (quoted by llalliwellas 
Wort hern *): but no such word seems to exist, or 
to have any etymological justification.] 

1605 Shaks. Lear tv. vi. 247 Ice try whither your Coslnrd, 
or my Fallow be the harder, iff. 1675 Cotton Scoffer Seoft 
44 With my R.utnon Tic bang bis sconce. 1 

Ballow bivb'* ,sbT ‘Dee]) water insitle a shoal 
or bar.’ Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 1S67. 
t Ba llow, a. Obs. rare ’. Klymol. and mean¬ 
ing uncertain. A marginal note to Drayton says 
1 Gaunt.’ But cf. B.w.on a. 

1612 Drayton l'oty-olb. Song iii. 40 The ballow Nag out¬ 
strips the winds in chase. 

t BaTlup. Obs. exc. dial. [prub. the same as 
bag lap, in Com pi. Scot l. vi. 60 .] ‘The front or 
llap of the small-clothes.’ llalliwell. Common in 
north, dial. 

c 1600 Rob. //<W«RitsotT xxiii. 58 Then he put on the old 
mans brccks, Was patch'd from ballup to side. 

Balluster, obs. form of Balcstek. 

Ballytte, obs>. form of Ballad. 

Balm bam , sb. Forms : 3 basme, 3-5 bame, 
4 balsme , 4 -7 bawm e, 4 -8 baume, 4 9 baum, 
3 bavme. f-6 bawlme, 3 7 baulme, balme, 7 
baulin, 6- balm. [M K. basme, bame, a. OF. basme , 
later bit me - l'r. basme. It. balsa mo L. balsa- 
mum: see Balsam, *tm. Also, M K. ban me, bavme, 
a. OF. J3th c.' bans me, ban me. literary or semi- 
literary refasliioniugs of basme, bame, influenced by 
L .bal- ; whence also come the Eng. s]idlings bats/nc, 
baulin e, bav/m e, tlirough which the MK. baum c, 
bavin e, has been gradually altered to balm .] 

I. The aromatic resinous product. 

1 . An aromatic substance, consisting of resin 
mixed with volatile oils, exuding naturally from 
various trees of the genus Balsamodendron, and 
much prized for its fragrance and medicinal pro¬ 
perties. (Cf. Balsam 1 b. 

c 1220 Mali Meid. 13 Swotc sin tries, .hat is ideopet basme. 
1340 Haufoi.k Pr. Con sc. 652 Of herbes and Ires, springes 
baum ful gude. c 1400 Macnokv. v. 52 Fyn Bawnic is more 
bevy twyes, than is the Bawme that is sophisticate. / bid. 
xxvii. 276 Breutiethc a vcsselle .. fulle of Bawme, for to 
}cven gode smelle. 1494 1 vbvan vi. clvi. 145 lie sent to 
hym also lenlis of ryche sylke &. baulme naturall. 1563 1*. 
Dale Antidot. 11. 35 This oile hath al the verlues of true 
Balme. 1697 Dryden Tirg. Georg, n. 165 Balm slowly 
trickles through the bleeding Veins Of happy Shrubs, in 
Iduuueait 1 Mains. <71842 Tennyson ,V/. S. Sty lit es 208 
Spikenard, and halm, and frankincense. 

f 2 . An aromatic preparation for embalming the 
death Obs. 

c 1340O/rrord/.tLaud MS.) 11503 A bawme of wonderbyt- 
terncs That dedmen with auoynted is. 1480 Caxton Citron. 
Eng. ecxliu. 284 Kyng Henry..closed it phe body of King 
Richard] in a fayre cheste with dyuerse speceryes and 
baunies. 1618 |See BalmerM 

3 . Fragrant oil or ointment used for anointing. 
1447 Bokknham Scyntys 138 Wyth swete bawm she anoyn- 

tyd had be. 1593 Siiaks. Rich. //, in, ii. 55 Not all the 
water in the rough rude Sea Can wash the Balme from an 
anoynled King. 1623 Favine Theat. Hon. a. xiii. 254 The 
holy Viole or Boltdl, full of Baulme. 

4 . fig. Aromatic fragrance, agreeable perfume. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 220/3 She had sothly the bame of 
ood odour, .in oonuersacion. 1570 Holinsueo Scot. Chron. 
. 26 The proverbe .. that the sow recks not of balme. 1728 

Thomson Spring 733 When nought but balm is breathing 
thro’ the woods. 1866 B. Taylor Poems of Orient 158, 1 
love the palm, With his leaves of beauty, his fruit of balm. 

6. Aromatic ointment used for soothing pain or 
healing wounds; =* Balsam sb. 2/ arch. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 315 This maister hath her every 
joinle With .. balsme anointc. i486 Bk. St. Albans, Hawk¬ 
ing A iiij, Anoynt the soore wjth bawme. 1563 T. Gale 
Antidot. n. 34 The Baulme wherewyth greenc and freshe 
woutides are spedilye cured. 1671 M ilton Samson 186 As 
Balm to fester’d wounds. 

6. Iraiisf. or fig. A healing, soothing, or softly 
restorative, agency or influence. 


1549 Bk. Com. Prayer Ps. cxli. 5 l^el not their precious 
balms break my head. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, i. ii. 13 Ix>e, 
in these witidowes.. I powre the helplcsse Balme of my 
poore eyes. 1643 N. Lock ye r \titlc) Baulme for Bleeding 
England and Ireland. 1667 Milton P, L. h. 402 The soft 
delicious Air.. Shall breath her balme. 1755 Young Centaur 
*v. Wks. 1757 IV. 208 There »s a sovereign balm in prayer. 
1807 Ckauhe Library 57 See here the balms that mission's 
wounds assuage. 1870 Bryant Homer vn. 1 . 235 They laid 
them down to rest, And .so received the balm of sleep. 

7 . Comb, and Attrib., as balm breathing, -dew, 
-liquor, -shrub, -tree, -word \ also balm-like adj.; 
balm-shed, the season when balm is distilled. 

1595 Ijodgk Fig for Mom ns v, To guide the Sages of 
"balme-brealhing East. 1830 'Tennyson Talking Oak 268 
Balm-dews to bathe thy feet. 1569 Spenser Souu. ix. With 

* Bal inlike odor did perfume the a ire. < 1570 Scot. Poems 
16 th C. (1801) 11 . 304 In rottin bosses no *ba)inc liquor lyes. 
1840 Browning Sordello vi. 44s Why grudge your having 
gained. .'The brakes at ’balm-shed. 1840 Carlvle Heroes 
ii. 74 Odoriferous * bal in -shrubs. 1601 IIollanu Pliny xw. 
xxxii, 'The ‘balm tree can abide no other place but lury. 
1871 Macdl’i e Mem. Patmos vi. 75 What 'balm-words for 
the martyred disciples. 

II. 8. A tree yielding balm ; these trees belong 
to the gemi> Balsamodendron, N.C). Amyridaccie, 
and are found in Asia and northern Africa. 

1387 Tkewsa Itigden Rolls Ser. 1 . 107 ludea is riche .. of 
baume [I.. Ivi/sumis], of olyucs, of j»oinganieL 71440 
Prornp. Pai-!\ 27/1 Bawnic, Ire, balsam ns. a 1520 Myrr. 
Oitr Ladye 285 Bawlme ys a tree and all that ys therein ys 
vertuous. 1626 Bacon AWt* All. U658) 25 The Crosier of 
lialm-wood, the l\astoral Staff of Cedar. 1835 Penny Lyet. 
111 . 345/1 The hark of the above-mentioned species of balm. 

Ill 9 . Name of some fragrant gaulen herbs 
X.O. J.abiafte); the chief are Balm Gentle or 
Balm-mint ,Melissa officinalis and Bastard Balm 
Midi It is melissophyllum). Also Field Balm {Cala- 
mintha Xepeta . 

c 1440 Prornp. Pan*. 27 Bawme, herbe .. mclissa. 1551 
Turner Herbal i) iiij, The coinon baume .. is but a bas- 
tard kynde, and the true law me .. may be called in Eng¬ 
lish. bawme gentle. 1600 Chapman Odyss. v. 97 With sweet 
balm-gentle, and blue violets hid. 1713 PknvF.it in Phil. 
Trans. XXVIII. 195 Our common Garden Baulm. 1813 
C. Marshall 61 mten. xvi. (ed. 5^263 Balm is either plain or 
variegated. 

b. attrib. in domestic or medicinal preparations, 
as balm-tea,-water, -vine; and parasynthetic deriv, 
as balm-leaved. Balm-mint Balsam-mint. 

1752 Mrs. Dei.anv Autobiog. (1S61 III. 131 Whey at 7 
this morning and baume tea at 10. 1861 Dklamer Kiteh. 

Card. 122 Balm-tea is a sudorific and febrifuge in high re¬ 
pute amongst village doctresscs. 1712 tr. Pomel's Hist. 
Drugs 1 . 73 DistilTd from White-Wine, Rose or Balni- 
Water. 1816 Scott Antiq. vi, ‘Would you take ouy thing? 
—a glass of balm wine?’ 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. IV. 
u8 Balm-leaved Figwort. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 140 a, A 
kindc of mint that is called in English baum mynte. 

IV. Balm of Gilead : see also Balsam. 

10 . (Also Balm of Mecca. A gold-coloured oleo- 
resin exuded from the tree Balsamodendron Gilead¬ 
en se, or perhaps B. Opobalsamum, formerly much 
esteemed as an antiseptic and vulnerary, b. A 
factitious or ‘quack’ imitation of this. e. Ameri¬ 
can B. of G.: a resin obtained from the Idea 
carana. 

<Balsamodendron probably yields the fla-Wanoi*, balsa- 
mum, of the ancients. The term * balm of Gilead' is modern, 
and like the botanical specific name Gi leaden se, originated 
in the assumption that this is the substance mentioned in 
the Bible as found in Gilead, and called tn the English 
translation ‘balm.’ But the Ucb. word tsbri rendered 
‘balm’ was not identified with fiabaanur, balsam uni by the 
l.XX or Vulgate, which render it ptJTuij, rcsina, resin. 

* Balm ’ began with Coverdalc.) 

1535 Covkrdale Gen. xxxvii. 25 Ismaelitcs comyng from 
Gilead with, .spyccs, balme |Wycl. swete gumme, Purvey 
rosyn], and rnyrre. 1560 Bible (Geneva) Jcr. viii. 22 Is 
there no balme 1 Wycul, gumme, resyn ; Coveroale, triacle] 
al Gilead? is there no Physic ion there? 1703 Maunur ell 
Journ. Terus. (1721) 86 This Oyl they take inwardly., 
preferring it before Balm of Gilead. 1717 Lady Montague 
Lett. 42 II. 9 As to the balm of Mecca, I will certainly send 
you some. 1812 Examiner 30 Nov. 765/t The sale of the 
Balm of Gilead has not been quite so extensive. 

11. The evergreen shrub Th acocephalum canari- 
ense ( V'reas. Bo/.); in quot. perhaps common Balm. 

1767 Watson in Phil. Trans. LV 11 . 443, l saw even the 
plant, usually called Balm of Gilead .. Nourishing without 
shelter fin or near London J. 

12 . attrib. in Balm of Gilead shrub. Balm of 
Gilead fir: the N. American species yielding 
Canada Balsam. 

1769 Sir J. IIill Fam. Herbal\ Balm of Gilead Shrub.. 
grows to five or six feet high. 1833 Penny Cyct. I. 30/1 The 
I 5 alm of Gilead Fir .. found .. in the coldest parts of North 
America. 

Balm (bam), v. arch. Forms : 4-5 bame, 4-6 
bawme, (5 bourn), 5-6 balme, (balmbe), 6 
baum, 7- balm. [app. f. Balm sb.; but cf. OF. 
enbasmer (12th c.), also balsamer to embalm, 
bausmer ?to breathe perfume.] 

1 . trans. To embalm, arch. 

£•1300 A”. Alt’s. 4671 Thco body was ba wined, and leyd in 
a scnrync. c 1420 Anturs Arth. xiv, Quyl the body be 
boumet and bro^te on a here. __ x6n See eh Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. xxiv, (1632) 1161 Slice balming it [the head}, sent it to 
her Holy Father. 1845 Kinclake Eothcn vi. 95 May have 
been a live king just after the Flood, but has since lain 
balmcd in spice. 
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t 2. 'lo anoint with fragrant, soothing, or cleans¬ 
ing oil or other liquid. Obs. 

1398 T re visa Barth. De /'. A*, vii. xxi. (1495)238 The sore 
place shall l>e hamyd wych oylle of roses, i486 Bk. St. 
Albans, Hawking, A vi, [The hawk ] fetchith moysture lyk 
oyle at her tayle,' and bamyth her fete. 1596 Sh.ars. Taut. 
Shr . Induct. 48 Baline his foule head in marine distilled 
waters. 1600 Chapman' Odyss. IV. 60 Where handmaids .. 
Bath'd, balm'd them. 

+ b. To mix or impregnate with balm. Oh. 

1530 Palsgr. 444/2 When a medicyn is bawined it hath a 
sironge savour. 

+ C. To smear with something resinous or sticky; 
also rarely, to smear on (the sticky material). Oh. 
or dial. 

1382 NVyclik John i.v. 6 He .. leyde, or bawmedc, the cley 
on his y}cn. 1388 — Ex. ii. 3 Sche hawmede [1382 glewide] 
it with tar and pitch. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. A\ nil 
iv. Some [bees) bryngej?. .pingcs l>en sunnlcl gleymy and 

glewy, and bawmej? Jienvitli pc hyue. 1857 Wrick r Pnminc. 
Diet He bawmed and slawmed it all over mortar and wash. 

3 . To soothe, alleviate (pain, sorrow, etc.', arch, 
a 1400 Chester PI. 165 Myrre .. is beste to balmbe his thoo. 
1605 Siiaks. Learxw. vi. 105 This rest might yet have balm'd 
thy broken senses. 1877 AI. Arnold Poems 1 . 203 Only 
death can bahn thy woe. 

Balm-apple: see Balsam-apple in Hals am sit. 10. 
BaTlll-cri'cket. [earlier battm-cricket, app. 
a mistranslation of G. bait m-gri lie, ‘ trcc-ciicket,’ 
by confusion with Mli. baum Halm. (Taken by 
Tennyson, be tells 11s, from Dalzel.)] The cicada. 

1783 Bailf.y, Cicada, the Baum-cricket, a genus of four- 
winged insects. 1783 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. 11, Cicada, a 
sauterelle, or, according to others, a balm-cricket. 1797 
Dai.zkl An alec. Maj. II. 187 mote on Theocr. Idyll t. 148) 
T«tti£, Cicada veterum. .Cicada orni Linn., Angl. the Halm 
Cricket. 1833 Tennyson Dirge vii, The balm-cricket carols 
clear In the green that folds thy grave. 

t BaTmer Oh. rare 1 , [f. Halm + -ek 1 .] 
(lie who or) that which embalms. 

a 1618 Raleigh Rem. <16441 256 Blond must he my Bodies 
onlv Balmer. .No other Halm will there be given. 

t Ba'lmer Oh. rare 1 Apparently some 
kind of coloured cloth/ llalliwcll. 

a 1400 Chester Piays 172 Princes, prelates of price bar- 
rones in balincr and byse. 

Balmify (ba-mifai\ v. [f. Balmy a. + -ky - L. 
l/icare to make.] To render balmy. 

1733 Cheyni: Eng. Malady 4061b.) The fluids have been 
entirely sweetened and balmifted. 

Balmily btumili , adv. [f. Balmy a. + -i.Y -.] 
In a balmy manner. 

1847 hi Craig. 1861 Temple Bar 11 . 476 The wind .. was 
breathing balmily. 

BaTminess. [f. as prcc. + -ness.] Kite state 
or quality of being balmy. 

1733 Cheynk Eng. Malady i. ii. § 2 The I'.lood declines 
from its due Fluidity and balmy ness [uf. Balsam 4). 1862 

Goulburn Pers. Rctig. til. 11873) 199 A delicious bahnincss 
in the air. 

Balming (ba miq), vbl. sb. [f. Halm v. + - ing 4 ] 
The action a. of embalming, b. of anointing with 
baltn, c. of soothing. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) ’John xii. tnarg ., The dcuout offices 
of balming and anointing the dead bodies. 1600 Chapman 
Odyss. xviii. iR.) Forbeare to speake Of baths, or bnlmings. 
1844 Dickens Mar. ChttzAC. D. cd.1202 Hearts want bind¬ 
ing and spirits want balming when people die. 

Balmoral (barlmpral). [name of Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s residence in Scotland.] Used as a specific 
name of: a. A variety of Scotch cap. b. A kind 
of figured woollen petticoat. C. A kind of boot 
lacing in front. 

1864 Locker Loud. Lyrics (1876) 43, 1 know that when 
they walk in grass, she wears Balmorals. 1867 F. Ludlow 
Brace of Bays 263 A skirt of garnet silk looped up over a 
pretty Hal moral. 1867 Summer L.Goldthwaite's Life 77 
Ro.settcd slippers instead of heavy balmoral boots. 

Balmy (b.rmi , a. [f. Halm sb. + - y b] 

1 . Yielding or producing balm. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 24 What drops the Myrrhe, and what 
the balmic Reed. 174* Collins Eclog. i. 49 The balmy 
shrub for you shall love our shore. 

+ 2 . Of the consistency of balm ; resinous. Oh. 
1782 Monro Aunt. 14 The marrow is .. oily and balmy in 
middle age. 

3 . Delicately and deliciously fragrant. 

c 1500 Dunbar Gold. Targe 97 Ewiry blome.. Opnyt & 
spred thair balmy leves. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 16 He smell 
thee on the Tree. Oh Halmy breath. 1794 Burns lYhs. IV. 
313 Like a banmy kiss. 18*4 Miss Miiforu X’iUagc Ser.!. 
(1863) 85 Under the shade of those balmy firs. 

4 . fig. Deliciously soft and soothing. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. n. ii. 259 To hauc their Halmy shifiilicrs 
wak'd with strife. 1742 Voung A 7 . Th. i. 1 Tir'd Nature's 
sweet restorer, balmy Sleep! 1857 IIeavysfce Saul (1869* 
161 The balmy sense or fault forgiven. 

5 . Of wind, air, weather, etc. (combining senses 
3 and 4 : Deliciously mild, fragrant, and soothing. 

1704 Pope If’inter 48 The balmy zenhyrs. 1850 Tennyson 
In Mem. xvii, And balmy drops .. Slide from the bosom of 
the stars. 1867 Miss Hraddon R. Godwin II. v. 73 When 
the August weather was brightest and balmiest. 

6. Of healing virtue, medicinally soothing. 

1746 Collins Ode to Pity i. With balmy hands his wounds 
to bind. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 1842 II. 318 To 
assuage his bruised dignity with half a yard stjuare of balmy 
diplomatick diachylon. 1826 E. Irving Babylon II. 391 
The cure for a disease, is to send . . balmy medicines. 


t Balne. Oh. 5-7 ; also 6 bawne. [ad. L. 
balneum bath.] A (warm bath : see Balneum. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) v. 149 Wyth hctc 
of Kalne, or ells of our Dounghyll. 1570 Levins Man ip. 
/44 Bawne,bath. 1605 Timmk Quersit. 111. 168 Conucnient 
digestions in the heale of balne Mary. 

Balneal (barln/al), a. [f. L. balne-urn + -aiJ.] 
Of or pertaining to a warm bath, or to bathing. 

T1645 Howei.i. Lett. (1650) I. 292 Others attribute this 
balneal heat unto the sun. 1883 Athenaeum 22 Sept. 363/1 
The balneal usages of the local Romans. 

Balneary (barln/ari). [ad. L .balnedrium, in 
cl. L. only in pi. balnedria , from adj. balncdrius 
belonging to the balneum bath.] A bath or 
bathing-place ; a medicinal spring. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vii. 309 The Balnearies 
or bathing places. 1864 R. Burton Dahome II. 298 A 
raised earth rim for a balneary. 

Balneation vba.dn/p'i jon). ? 0 h. [n. of action 
f. med.U. balnedrc to bathe: sec -ation.] Bathing. 

1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ep. 11. vi. iot Balneations, 
washings, and fomentations. 1656 in Blount Gtossogr. ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

t BaTneatory, a. Obs~° [ad. L, balned/brius, 
f. bahiedtor bath-keeper : see -oky.] ‘Of or per¬ 
taining to a bath’ Hailey 1731. 
t BaTneo. Obs. Latinized spelling of Bagnio 
1, 2. See also Balneum. 

1659 C, auden Tears Ch. 351 The Balneos and Theatres 
of free Cities. 1702 W. J. Bruy ns I'oy. Levant x, 36 The 
Balneu of the Slaves belonging 10 (he Grand Signior. 

Balneography b.dn/^-grah). [f. 1 .. balneum 
bath + Gr. -ypa^-ia writing] A description of, or 
treatise Upon, baths. BalneoTogy [see -logy], 
scienlilic medical study of bathing ami medicinal 
springs. Balneological (b;e ln/Vrlp il^ikaF , a. of 
or pertaining to balneology. Balneotherapy 
-])C rapi) [Gr. $(pan(ia medical liealment], treat¬ 
ment of disease by baths or medicinal springs. 

1879 Mature 9 Oct. 551 2 Balneological works. Healing of 
the European mineral springs. 1883 ILupcrs Mag. June 
122/1 The physician who has . . experience in balneology. 

II Balneum (bie-lu/mn). [L.; bath.] 

1 . A balh or bathing. 

1652 Frkncii Yorksh. Spa iv. 45 Water is used . . first by 
way of Balneum, or bathing the whole body. Ibid, 4 ) A 
cold Balneum. 

2 . Aleh., Client ., and Cookery (short for the fuller 
Paineum Marin*, erron. Maris) : — Bain Marie. 
/The L. ablative balneo, occurring after i in,’ was 
occas. taken as the name of the vessel. 

1471 Riitt y Comp. Alch. in Ashm. <1652* F.p. n6 Then in 
Balneo of Mary togealher let them he cin ulal. 1594 Pl.ai 
Jeiwll'llo. n. 23 You must have a large Balneo. w herein 
yon may place sixe or eight glasse IkhUus at once. 1641 
Fri:n*:h Distill, i. 11651) 14 A Balneum a*; hot as ashes. 
Ibid. iv. 96 Digest them in a temperate Balneo. 1796 Mrs. 
G lassk Cookery xxv, 378 1 >istil them in a glass still, balneum 
Marfa, 1811 Hooper Med. Dnt., Balneum Manx, Bal¬ 
neum Maris, a warm water balh. 

Balonfe, -oone, -oune, obs. IT. Balloon. 
Balotted: see Ballot v 1 . 

+ Balow*, baloo*, inter j. and sb. Obs. [Ap¬ 
parently a nursery utterance, and probably without 
derivation : it varied with balili/on 1 , and ban* In la 
law. According to Jamieson ‘ supposed to lx* part 
of an old Kr. lullaby, Bus le loupl, or bus. lit le 
loup! ’ (down! there the wolf), but this is a mere 
conjecture without any known historical basis.] 

A. inter]. An utterance used in lulling lo sleep. 

a 1724 Lady A. BothuvlfsOLawent in Tend. Misc. (1733) 

II. 130 Balow my boy, ly still and sleep. It grieves me sore 
to bear thcc weep. 

B. sb. a. A lullaby, b. A song and tune con¬ 
taining this word. 

1611 Bkaum. & Fl. Knt.of Burning Pestle ii. (Boucher) 
You musicians play Baloo. 1619 Z. Bovn Battell 308 
(Jam.) Lulled with Salhao’s 4 bale we s.’ 1794 Ritson Scot. 
Songs , Ess. 109 (Jam.) The editor . . pretends that .. there 
are two ‘balowes,* as they are stiled, the first. *The balow 
Allan/ the second 4 Palmers Balow'. .commonly called 
Lady Both well's lament. 

t BaTowe-fire. Obs. In form— 'Fatal or 
destroying fire/ f. Bale a. or Bale sb. 1 ; but used 
in the sense of Bale-fire 1, q.v. 

c 1430 Chcv. Assigne 233 pe ^ondcre is my qwcnc* betrice 
she hettc. In pe ^onderc balow e fyre * is buskedde to brenne. 
Ibid. 344 Brente here in pe balowe fyer alle to browne ashes, 
[cf. 1855 Whitby Gtoss., Balty-bteeze [Balow-blaze], a bonfire.] 
Balrag, obs. form of Bullyrag. 

II Balsa (bie'lsa). Also S balza. [Sp. 'aboat/ 
Minsheu 1623.] A raft, or fishing-float, used 
chiefly on the Pacific coasts of South America. 

1778 Robertson Hist. Amcr. 11 . vn. 320 Where lhc rivers 
became deep .. they are passed in Balzas, or floats. 1850 
Prescott Peru 11 . 3 To transport the commander's baggage 
and the military stores on some of the Indian balsas. 

Balsam (balsam', sb. Forms: 1 balsam, 
balzam, balzama; 6-7 balsome, 7 -um, -ame, 
7-S -om, 7- balsam, [ad. L. balsam-um : sec 
below. Found already in OE. as balsam , balzam 
(neut.\ and balzama , wk. ? m. or f.; then not 
till c 1600, the general popular sense having been 
meanwhile supplied by basme y baumc from F. (see 


Balm), and the more specific sense, from the Re¬ 
nascence, by the L. balsam um unchanged, and 
occasionally by It. balsamo: see these words.] 

I. The aromatic resinous product. 

1 . An aromatic vegetable juice ; = Balm sb. t. 

c 1000 Sax. Lecchd. 11. Ixiv, pis is hal/aman smyring wi|> 
vallum untrumnes.sum. Ibid. Cruc on pam heafde .. sceal 
on balzame boon. 1624 Carr. Smith Virginia 11. 26 A very 
clcare and odoriferous Gunimc.. w hich some called Balsom. 
a 1711 Kkn Blandina Wks. 1721 IY. 526 The Trees.. In 
od'rous Balsam bleed away. 1872 Yea is Growth Comm. 
16 Gems, spices, and balsams brought from India and 
Arabia. 

b. specifically: True Balsam,or Balsam ofMceea, 
the earliest known sort, is Balm of Gilead, q.v. 
The discovery of America brought knowledge of 
many other natural balsams or oleo resins, e.g. 
Balsam of A touch i, of Copaiba, of Bent , of Tolu , 
all used medicinally, and Canada Balsam , from 
the Balm of Gilead Fir, used also in mounting 
objects for the microscope. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. in. xxiii. 444 Balsa mum verutn, the 
true Balsam .. is the chief of the Oyls and BaKams in t he 
world. Ibid. Balsam of Tolu .. hath the same virtue with 
the former. 1721 Lotnl. Gaz. No. 5939/2 Six Pots of Balsam 
of Mecca. 1771 J. S. Le Draft's Obscrv. Stag. 43 Slips «.f 
.. Linen, moistened with Balsam of Peru. 1830 I.inditv 
A’at.Syst. Hot. 127 Balsam of Acouchi is produced by Lit a 
/*< mhitia. 1831 Brew silk Optics xxi. 191 Cementing upon 
it a plate of glass with Canada balsam. 

2 . An aromatic oily or resinous medicinal prepa¬ 
ration, usually for external application, for healing 
wounds or soothing pain. 

1579 I.angiiam Gat’d. Health 06331 S 82 haLam, take 
oile olitte one pint, S. lolins wort. Belony, Cerilory, »“v 
Srlfehenle, ana 011c handfull. 1612 Wood At.t. Surg. Matt 
Wks. 1165P 34 This unguent is a sure Balsame for wounds 
of any sort. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 111. xxix. 490 Balsams.. 
are made of Oyl. Butter, Fat, Suet, Gums, Rosins, and olln r 
things which will mix or inch. 1720 Gw /V*m 11743- 1 
120 Ilis pills, his balsams and his Agtir-spells. 1864 Ski-ai 
l ’hlamT.\ IW/ns 236 Ah ! no balsam eVi shall heal him. 
b. specifically, of various subslances dissolved in 
oil or turpentine, as Balsam of Aniseed, of Saturn 
see (plot. , of Steel, of Sulphur. 

1694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. Balsam of Sulphur .. made 
w ith Oyl of Turpentine and Brimstone. 1727 51 Ciiamuers 
('yet.. Balsam 0/ Saturn is a salt, or sugar of lead, dissolved 
in ail or spirit of turpentine. 1822 Imison Sc. <y Art. II. 

1 .*8 Fixed oils dis-olve sulphur and then form Balsams. 

3 . Jig. A healing, soothing agent or agency. 

1607 Shaks. Timon m. v. to Is this the Balsome, that the 
vstiring Setiat PowrcsintoCaplaines wounds? 1621 Bi rjon 
Aunt. Mel. 111. iv. u.iii. 116511 608 No salvation, no balsome 
for their diseased souls, a 1764 I.loyd To G. Column Poet. 
Wks. 1774 I. nv) From friendship’s source the balsam flow,. 
1884 Tennyson Bet he t 24 Was not the people’s blessing .. 
a balsam to thy blood? 

J 4 . transf. in Aleh. A healthful preservative 
essence, of oily and softly penetrative nature, con¬ 
ceived by La race 1 sits to exist in all organic bodies. 
Cf. Balsa mum 3. Obs. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Retig .. Med. 1. § 43 Radical! balsome, 
or vital! sulphur of the parts. 1658 A. Fox Wurtz Surg. 
1. vi. 25 The humidity of the natural! balsum, w hich a!w ayes 
like a chryslal lyelli on the wound. 1733 Cm ynk /•>c- 
Malady 11. iii. § 1. 137 The Blood is return'd to its due De- 
gree of Thinness, Fluidity, ami Balsam. 1753 Chamiji is 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., Internal balsam. .called also gluten natut c. 

t 5 . = Balm sb. 2 ; Jig. a preservative. Obs. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iv. <1736* 43 Noble \<t> 
which are the Balsom of our Memories. 1753 Ch amid es 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., Dead Balsam .. of myrrh and aloes., foi 
dn ing and absorbing the humours of (lead bodies. 

6. Client. Compounds, insoluble in water, con¬ 
sisting of resins mixed with volatile oils. Formerly 
only those olco-resinotis compounds which con¬ 
tained benzoic acid were called balsams: the l'r. 
ban me has this limited meaning. 

1673 Grew An at. Root> iii. $ 21 A curious Balsame of a 
Citrine Colour..! call it a Balsame; because it will not 
dissolveinValer. 1819 Children Client. Anal. 296 Resinous 
matters which afford benzoic acid when heated , one of the 
chief characteristics by which balsams are distinguished 
front resins. 

7. alt rib., as in balsam fir, -oil, -poplar, dree. 

1601 Holland Pliny xxi 11. ivy The Balsame oile, called 

Balm, is of all others most prctiotis. 1695 Blackmokk Pr. 
Artlt. n. 147 The fragrant Balsom-Tree distills around Her 
healing Riches. 1865 Parkman Champlain xii. (18^5) 342 
The spruce, hemlock, balsam-fir, or pine. 1882 Garden 
14 Jan. 15/2 The Balsam Poplar and the Lombardy grow 
rapidly near water. 

II. 8. A tree yielding balsam : see Balm sb. 8. 
c 1000 zKleric Gtoss. in Wright Yoc. (W.), 139 Carpo bat * 

sattii, bal sanies hl<ed. Op oba Isamu nr, balsamcs tear. 1651 
Jer. Taylor Course Serin. 1. i. 7 Falling like the tears of 
the balsam of ludea. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 629 Balsam 
of Tolu, a lofty evergreen tree. 

III. 9 . A flowering plant, of the genus fm- 
patiens, distinguished by its hooded and spurred 
coloured sepals, and thick succulent stem. Usually 

. applied to Impatient Balsamina, an ornamental 
garden flower producing under culture variegated 
double blossoms; sometimes also to the yellow- 
flowered /. Nolidangcre, found wild in Britain. 

1741 Compl. Earn.-Piece II. iii- 379 Female Balsams, Lark¬ 
spurs, Convolvulus. 1794 Mariyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvl 
407 A wild species called Yclluw Balsam and also by the 
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familiar names of Quick-inland and Touch-me-not. 1884 
U. P. Mag. Apr. 149 The stand of balsams in the windows. 
10 . Balsam Apple (or Balm Apple): a. pro¬ 
perly, name of species of Momordica (J/. Balsa- 
mint1, M. Charantia), gourd-like plants with 
highly coloured fruits or ‘apples,’ also called Apple 
of Jerusalem , and ‘Male’ Balsam Apple; b. ab¬ 
surdly, given also to the common garden Balsam 
(‘Female* Balsam Apple') because both were called 
by early herbalists Balsa min a : see Balsa mise. 
Balsam-mint, Balsamint (or Balsam-tansy : 
A LEO >st or Costmary ( lanacetum Balsamild). 

1578 J.vtk Dodocns 441 The one is called the Male Balsem, 
or BaJmc apple. The other is called the female Balsem 
apple. 1597 Gerardk Herbal ll. Jxx. (16331 362 Bnlmc apple 
or apple ot llicrnsnlem grows but in hot countries. 1598 
Florid, Caranza, the herb called the Balsam apple. 1611 
Cotgk., Balsa mine, the balsam apple (whose oyle doth 
close up wounds like Bnlmc). 1725 Bradley Paw. Piet. 
s.v., Balm, or Balsam-Apple (Female), a Plant .. a Foot 
and a half high, of a reddish Colour at the Bottom, etc. 

e 1000 /Ki.mic Class, in Wright l 'oc. (W.) /136 Sisimbrimu, 
hnlsminte. 1578 Lvte Dodocns 250 Balsamynte lloureih in 
July and August. 1607 Tors el 1. Pour-/, beasts 419 The 
licit) called Baltsamint or Costmary. 1865 lutell. ( 

No. 36. 466 Balsam-tansy acted .still more powerfully, 

tB. as ndj . Balmy, deliciously fragrant. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. in. ii. iv. i. 530 She will adventure 
all her estate . . for a Nectarean, a ha!some ki.s.s alone. 

Balsam (ba lsam , v. [f. Balsam aA] 

1 . To anoint or impregnate with balsam ; to per¬ 
fume ; lo heal, salve. 

a 1666 Wiiakion ll'As. 11683* 398 Tranquillity succeeds our 
Brutish Wars. BuLnms our Wounds, a 1670 IIacki. \ Alp. 
W illiams i. 1^9 p 57 The (lifts of our young.. Age aie very 
sweet, when they are Baham’d with Discretion. 1800 Moore 
Anacreon Ivi. 18 I ► balsam every mortal woe ! 

2 . intr. (for reft.) To anoint oneself with balsam. 

1846 SjsmouJt's Lit. /'/trope 1 1 . xxxviii. 520 To bathe and 

balsam in the streams of joy. 

3 . Irans. To embalm, rare. r 

1855 Mm i fcY Dutch Kip. u8(>i < 1 .222 11 lej fell down dead 
. .We have had him halsamed and .sent home. 

t BaTsainate, a. Oh. rare-', [ad. med.L. 
balsamdhts, pa. pple <>f balsa mitre ; cl. late 1 OF. 
ba Isa me.~\ Km bal med. 

147° Harding (Yi/w/.x* v. xvii, I fe made his ymagu of laton 
In u hie he he pul Ids hotly balsomale. 

Balsama tiou bjlsimri-jan, bid- . [n. of ac¬ 
tion f. med.L. balsa mare : sec prcc„] The process 
of embalming or preseiving from put refact ion. 

1681 P/nl. Collect. Nil. 104 An Universal Balsamatiou, or 
Conservation **f all tilings Animal, or Vegetable. 1753 
Chamhcks ( l. Supp. , Hahannition. .the act or art of em¬ 
balming dead bodies. 

Balsamed (bfylsamd .///. a. [f. Balsam + 

- kb.] (Covered with balsam. 

*854 J. II og». Mit rose. 1. iii. 11867' 212 The specimen ljeing 
plat ed oil the halsamed surface. 

Balsamic b^lsajmik, b;vl-., a. and sb. [f. Gr. 
fiiiKonfi-ov Balsam - -ic.] A. adj. 

1 . Of the nature of, or yielding, balsam. 

1676 Grew Anat . Ebmurs n. ii. $ 10 A Gummy or Bal- 
samick Joyce. a 1711 K> n Hyiuuothco Wks. 1721 III. 228 
Gilead, on whose od'rous Top, Balsanm.k (itiins, like liquid 
Amber, drop. 1805 lidin. Ri'V. VI. 411 Some balsamic pine. 

2 . Having the delicate aromatic fragrance of 
balsam ; deliciously fragrant, balmv. 

1714 Sikt- LE Solomon's Song, Breathes lino* the Air a soft 
Balsamic Scent. 1873 L.ongk. Monk, Casai. Mag. xxiii, 

T he sweet Balsamic exhalations of the pine. 

3 . Having the healing projierties of balsam; 
soothing, restorative, health-giving. 

1605 Tim me Qnersit. 1. xi. 48 T he uniuersall haLumirk 
medicine. 1717 Lady Montagu Lett . 47 II. 39 Wry bal¬ 
samic for disordered heads. 1793 T . Blddols Let. f>arv*in 
7-' The supposition that the sweet breath of the cow is heal¬ 
ing and balsamic. 185s Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 479 T he 
balsamic virtues of the royal hand. 

4 . Of, pertaining to, or lull of, the subtle health¬ 
ful influence or * radical balsam’ conceived of by 
alchemists ; cf. Balsam sb. 4. 

1644 Dioby Nat. Potties xxiii. § 8. 212 With three sorlcs of 
riuers or brookes, to runne through him . the one of a gentle 
hnlsamikc oylc. 1686 Goad Celcst. Pod. 11. ix. 284 The 
proper Preservative, some would call it the Balsaniick Spirit, 
of the Fruit is dislodged by the Cold. 1733 Cuf.yni- Eng. 
Malady 11. i. §2. 113 To make the loiccs |of the Body] soft, 
sweet, and balsaniick. 

5 . fig. Soothing, healing, gently restorative, bal my. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety xvii, $ 15. 357 Nor arc* those wounds 
ever like to close, till our zeal grow more balsaniick, 1752 
Johnson Kambl. No. 202 P 3 Sleep that sheds his balsaniick 
anodynes only on the cottage. 1870 Deli usch in Spurgeon 
Trcas. Dav. Ps. c. 3 Balsamic consolation. 

6. Intended to hold balsam. 

*818 J. Iloniiotsc Hist, illustr . 557 Tliie little balsamic 
vase called ‘ Lecylhus,’ an unknown utensil of clay. 

B. sb. A soothing or healing medicine or appli¬ 
cation. Cf. Balm sb. 5, Balsam sb. 2. 

1713 Loud. <V Country Brew. 1. (1742)68 Ilarvcsl-Men.. 
stana most in Need of the greatest Bal sarnies. 1756 Nugent 
Cr. Tour 11 . 423 T his herb is reckoned such a sovereign 
balsamic, as to cure wounds almost with a touch. 1881 
Philadelphia Record No. 3443. 3 T his balsamic had been 
brought before the T herapeutical Society. 

T Balsa mical, a. Obs. [f. prec. i *al.] = prec. 

1605 TtMME Qnersit. it. vi. 129 His balsamical virtue, or 
radical balsam. 1677 IUlk Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i. 30The 


Balsamical humour of my Blood. 1695 Wkstmacott Script. 
Herb. 147 The Tops and Twigs of these resinous Plants., 
emit Balsamical Effluviums, 

Balsamically, adv. [f. prec. + *ly 2 .] After 
the manner of a balsam. 

t Balsa'micuess. Oh. rare. [f. Balsamic + 
-mess.] The quality of being balsamic ; fragraney. 

1737 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Pit is, This Wine has a 
Body, a Tartness, a Headings, a Bal samick ness or Perfume. 

Balsamiferous (balsam ifera.s, bad-), a. [f. 
L. balsam-urn Balsam + -(i)fekous.] Yielding or 
producing balsam. 

16834 Robinson in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 475 Balsami¬ 
ferous, Gummiferoux,and Saccharine Plants. 1864 Webster, 
Balsam ode ndron , a genus of balsamiferous plants. 

+ Ba’lsamine. Bol. Oh. [a F. balsamine , 
ad. Gr. PaXca/itvij balsam-plant, f. fiaXaafiou : sec 
Balsam sb. and -ink.] Book name for: a. Balsam 
Apple; b. thcplant Balsam ylmpaticusBalsamina). 
Fuchsius had distinguished these as Balsam ine mas, 
and B.fcmina. 

(1542 Fuchsius Hist. Stirpium , Duo Balsamines genera 
damns. Prhnnm, quam nos cert iorisdiscriminis gratia marem 
fccimus.. Alteram, quam feminam nniiimuiiiimis.| 1578 Lvi k 
Dodoens 441 By the name of Balsainine, you must now 
understand two sorts of apples. .The one is called the Male 
Balsem, or Baline apple. 1794 Maktvn Rousseau's Pot. 
xxvi. 407 True Balsam, or more properly Balsainine. 

Balsamint, -mynt: see Balsam sb. 10. 
t Balsamrtic, a. Oh. rare. In 7 balsamit- 
tique. [ad. med.L. balsa mi tic-us, f. balsa mum: 
see -it ic.] Balsamic. Hence Balsamiticness. 

1667 W.yiekh<*&r b/rc Loud. 39 Corrosion coming into 
the room of Balsamittiqueness. 

Ba lsamize, V. {Obs. [ad. med.L .balsamtZ(i-re i 
f. balsam urn: see -i/.k.] T'o render balsamic. 

1748 Loud. Mag. 3^2 To balsanii/e ll»e blood. 

t BaTsamo. Oh. [a. \t. balsamo :—1^. balsa- 

mum ] Balsam, Bai.na.mim. 

1594 Greene Look. Classe (1861) 124 b elch balsamo, the 
kind preserve of life. 

BaTsaiuous, a. 'IObs. [f. L. balsam-urn a 
Balsamic. 

1684 tr. Pot let's Men. Compit. itt. 76 A Cephalic k bal- 
samutis liniiueiii. 1762 Sihrne Tr. Sbandy \\ A.x.wi, 125 
Tin- radical moisture is.. an oily ami balsamous substance. 

II BaTsannun. Oh. [a. L . balsamum, a. Gr. 
(inKaa^ov the balsam-tree, and its resin (prob. f. 
Semitic: el. I kb. cc: besem,basam, ‘sjiice’; though 
the LXX never render tins word by fih\oafjmv t 
nor the \ ulg. by balsamum , words which do not 
occur in these versions. Oceas. used in OK. 
in the general sense of Balm, and in regular use 
lmm c 1400 to ijrhc., in the specific senses, in 
which Balsam is now substituted.] 

1 . An aromatic resinous vegetable juice; = 
Balm sb. i, Balsam sb. 1. 

< 885 K .ICi.i RLD P:vda 111. viii. tBosW.>, Heddeni fta bal- 
s.Tiiiiitu on wiere. 1590 Marlow e 2ndi't. Tamburl. iv.ii, An 
ointment .. disiillcd from the purest haKantum. 1636 Flatly 
Claris Myst. viii. i«jo i o ili.scenic a seated puyson from Bal- 
sammii. 

2 . Balm sb. 2-5. 

< 1400 Destr. Troy xxt. 8776 A prise oynlmcnl of havmc 
and of balsamom. 1590 Shahs. Com. Err. iv. i. 89, I haue 
bought Tile (>yle, the Balsamum, and Aqua-vil.c. 01653 
(L 1 Ian 1 hi. Idyll iii. 113 To ] ilaisicr o're These Vleer.s with a 
Balsamum. Jig. 1601 Oiimt k. Lime's Mart. Ixxxviii, 

I Lari-curing Balsamum. <11631 Donne Setm. xli. 410'ITie 
Balsamum of this kisse. 

3 . A kit Balsam sb. 4. 

a 1631 Donne Sc rut. xxxii. 313 Everything hath in i( .. 
a rialurail Balsamum; which if any wound or hurl which 
that Creature hath received be kept dean from Kxlrinsique 
putrefaction, will heal of itself. 1650 Fri-ncii Chy/n. Diet ., 
Balsamum is a substance uf bodies preserving things from 
putrefaction. 

4 . A tree yielding balm or balsam ; = Balsam j//.S. 
1398 Tri-visa Barth . Del'. R. xvii. x viii. 11495)614 'The 

Bowes of Balsamum ben softly kytte wylh a knyfc of boon. 

5 . alt rib., as in balsam um-tree ( prec.). 

1603 Sir C. 11 kyikin Jud. Astrol. xxii. 485 The Viper dc- 
lightcth in the shadow of the Balsamum tree. 

Balsamy (by lsatni), a. [f. Balsam sb. + -y L] 
Balsam-like in aromatic fragrance, balmy. 

*687 Flover Toueh-st. Med. I 267 The Herb smells Bal¬ 
samy. 1880 Miss Bird Japan I. 357 The trees flung their 
balsamy aromatic scent .. upon the air. 

Balsome, -um, obs. forms of Balsam. 
Balstone, corrupt form of Bauson. 

Balter, v. Obs. cxc. dial. Also 7 baultor, 
S-q dial, bauter. [proh. front ON ; cf. Ha. ball re, 
bollrc to wallow, welter, tumble. See also Boulteil 
T he connexion between senses 1 and 2 and the 
others is not clear, but it may be either through 
the notion of tumbling (the hair), or of weltering .] 

+ 1 . intr. To tumble about, to dance clumsily. 
c 1325 Ii. E. A Hit. P. B. 103 pay l>cn hope blynde& baiter- 
arnle croppelez. Ibid. C. 459 Blypc of his wodbynde he 
bakeres per vndefr). c 1440 Morte Arth. iRoxb.)66 lie [the 
bear] baltyrdc, he blcryde, He braundyschtc thereafter. 
a 1500 Colkelbie Sow 1. 302 (Jam.) Sum trouil .. Sum baltcrtt. 
2 . Irans. (See quot.) dial. 

1873 U'hit by Gloss. ( 10 . I). S.), Banter , to tread in a clown¬ 
ish nuuincr, as an ox does the grass. 
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3 . Irans. To tangle, ‘mat' (the hair). 

1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gctt. 216 To baultcr one's 
hair, eomplicare t rines. 1879 Shrofish. Gloss. (E. D. S.», 
Bantered, tangled, unkempt; said of hair. 

4 . Irans . To clot or dog with anything sticky. 
1601 Holland Pliny xxix. ii, Filthy excrements hanging to 

sheeps tailes.. haltered together into round plls or bals. 
I Sec Balter sb. \ 

5 . intr. (for/r^.) To form tangled knots or clots, 
to stick together by coagulation. 

1601 Holland Pliny xii. xvii. It (a goat's beard] baltereth 
and cluttereth into knots and balls. 

Balter, sb. dial. [f. prec. vb.] A clot, a 
coagulated lump. 

Mod. Northampton dial. Batter is said to be haltered 
when the flour is not all mixed, but hangs together in small 
dry lumi>s which are called baiters. 

Baltimore (iK^ltimo-j). Also Baltimore- 
bird, -oriole. [See quot.; Lord Baltimore was 
formerly proprietor of Maryland.] A bird {Icterus 
Baltimorii) of the Starling family, found through¬ 
out North America. 

1730 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXVI.432 The Baltimore 
Bird hath its Name from being ol the same Colour with 
I .ord I kiltimure's Coat of Arms. 1813 A. Wit son Baltimore 
Bird Wks. 279 T he orange, black-capped Baltimore is seen. 
1868 Wood Homes without II. xiii. 239 The Baltimore Oriole 
.. coloured with orange and hlack in bold contrast. 

Baluster IwlDStOJ). Forms: 7- baluster ; 
also 7 ballester, 7 <S balluster, -aster, ister, 
balister. See also Banister, [a. F. bahtslrem^Q. 
‘baluster,’ 161I1 e. ad. It. balaustro in same sense; 
so named from It. balausta, balaustra (F. balausle , 
balustre fcm., in Cotgrave 1611), in Florio bal- 
austo ‘the blossom ol the wild pomegranate’ (L. 
balausiium, a. Gr. fiaXavonov in same sense), on 
account of the resemblance of a baluster to the 
double-curving calyx-tube of this flower. In 
Knglish, corrupted already in 17th c. to barrister, 
-ister, bannister , Bamsteh, which last is now, in 
sense 3, the prevailing form.] 

1 . A short pillar or column, of circular section, 
and curving outline (properly, double-curved), 
slender above and sw elling below into an elliptical 
or pear-shaped bulge ; usually applied in a series 
called a balustrade. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 107 a, PJunched oner and rayled 
about with ballisters. 1611 CuTGR., Pains ires. Ballisters; 
little, round, and short pillars, ranked on the outside of 
Cloister*, Terrace*., Galleries, etc. 1697 C*tess D’A nnap's 
Trav. Sp>iin \ 17061 125 Her Bed-Head was adorned with 
four Row* of little Cupper Ballisters. 1716 8 Lady Mon- 
tagik Lett. 37 1 . 153 Marble galleries.. with marble ba¬ 
lusters. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lett. Art hit. II. 37 What are 
called balusier columns, or short pillars, turned in a lathe, not 
unlike Fli/abelhan balusters, bulging in the middle. 

b. A similar pillar used in a window. 

1844 H Bally ( it. Restorers 5 Belfry windows, each of two 
lights, separated by a ballister shaft. 1861 Parker Goth. 
A rehit. (1874) 319 Palustcr, in window's, a small pillar sw ell¬ 
ing in the middle. 

2 . A slender upright post or pillar of any shape 
supporting a rail; in pi. a railing or balustrade. 

1663 Flagellum or O. t ronewell\ 1672) 189 Fnvironed with 
Rails and Ballastcrs four square covered with Velvet. 1682 
Whklkr Joum. Greece ti. 204 An Area . with Balusters or 
Rails about it. 1725 tr. Du/ins lied. Hist, ijth c. I. v. 101 
The Sanctuary was a Place in the Choir .. separated by 
Balusters. 1787 Beckeord ltaly\.\Z^) 11 . 326 Knriched with 
bjdlisters of rich bronze. 

3 . (Usually in //.) The upright posts or rails 
which support the handrail, and guard the side, 
of a staircase; often applied to the whole struc¬ 
ture of uprights and handrail. Now’ more usually 
Bani.steh(.s, q.v. 

1753 World 22 Nov., The Bedlamites leap'd over the Ba- 
listers of the Staircase. 1823 P. Nicholson Bract. Build. 
200 Balusters are vertical pieces fixed on the steps for sup¬ 
porting the hand-rail. 1853 Ch. Auchestt'r I. 42 A staircase 
.. of a rich brown colour .. so also were the balusters. 

4 . collect, sing. A balustrade, or protective railing. 
arch. 

1644 Kyklyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 67 A border offreestone .. with 
a rail and baluster of pnre white marble. 1670 Lassels Roy. 
Italy 11 . 29 A continual baluster, or row ol raylcs, a 1720 
Sum meld (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) II. 221 These stairs 
.. are so very easy, there is no need of leaning on the iron 
balluster. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour I. 116 The choir is sepa¬ 
rated from the body of the church by a ballister. 

5 . Class. Arch. ‘The lateral part of the volute 
of an Ionic capital.’ Gwilt. 

BaTustercd,//Arf.; also 7 ballis-, balustred. 
[f. prec. 4 -ed~.] Furnished with, or enclosed by, 
balusters. 

1644 Kvelvn Mem. (1819) 1 . 45 The up|)cr terrace .. with 
double declivities, arched and baluslcr'd. 1655 F. G. 
Sc udery s A riant cues vnt. 11. 106 We passed through a long 
ascent rayled and ballistred. 1691 WoodzIM. Oxon , I./859 
A hlack Marble ballastred. 

Balustrade (basltfslr£i*d). [a. F. balustrade, 
f. balustrc Baluster, after It. balaustrata , Sp. ba- 
lauslrada.] A row of balusters, surmounted by 
a rail or coping, forming an ornamental parapet 
or barrier along the edge of a terrace, balcony, etc. 

1644 KvklynAAw. (1857) I.96 A terrace at each side having 
rustic uncut balustrades. 1749 Lady Montague Lett. 48 111 . 
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82 The magnificent bath . . circled by a.marble balustrade. 
1820 Keats »V/. Agnes xxtt, Her faltering hand upon the 
halu.strade, Old Angela was feeling for the stair. 1870 F. 
Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 102 The altar rail is a turned balustrade. 

fig. 1829 Scoti AnneofG. ii, 4 My arm,’ she said, * is but 
a slight balustrade. 

Balustraded (bxd/»str,"i*ded), ppl. a. ; also 8 
-ated. [f.prec. + -Ki>-.] Kurnishcd with a balustrade. 

1774 Pennant Tour Scot. 1 Galleries .. open and balus¬ 
tra ted in front. 1876 Blackmure Cnpps II. viii. 130 The 
balustraded gallery 

Ba lustrading. [f. as prec. + -ixg 1 ; of. 
railing J Balustrade-work. 

1880 L Wallace Bcn-hur iv. v, The lines of division were 
guarded by low balustrading, broken by massive pedestals. 

Baly(e, Balyf(e, -yve, obs. forms of Bailey, 
Bailie, Bailiff. 

Balyngar, obs. form of Baling Eft. 

Balza, variant of Balsa. 

II Balzan. Obs. [Fr.; cf. Bauson.] (Seequol.) 

1660 Howell Diet., Bal/uu, or a horse that liath four white 
feel, (It.] tavallo balzano, \ Fr.] chevalbalzan. 

Balzarine (b;elzar/"n). A light dress-fabric of 
mixed cotton and wool. 

1864 Webster cites Simmonds. 

Bam (brem), v. slang Also 8 bamb. [Of the 
same age as Bamboozle, of which it appears to 
be either an abbreviation (cf. the Valla- Xo. 230011 
phizz., hipps., mobb. } pozz. t rep., 4 and many more * 
‘ Refinements of Twenty Years past’), or else the 
source of its first syllabic.] 

Iraus. To hoax, practise on the credulity of, 
deceive, impose upon, cozen. 

*738 Swift Polite Con7'. i. Wks. U755I XI. 214 Her lady¬ 
ship was plaguily bainb’d. 1747 Garrick Miss in Teens 11. 
i. I'll break a lamp, holly a constable, bam a justice, or bilk 
a box-keeper, with any man. <11777 Fool e <in Webster 1 , 
Some conspiracy .. lo bam, to chmise me out of my money. 
1830 Markvat Kings Own xlix, Now you‘re bamming me 
—don’t attempt to pul such stories off on your old granny. 

b. absol. or inlr. To hoax, impose upon the 
credulous, 

1707 Cibber Double Gallant i. ii. (17^6) 19 * Pray, Sir, what 
is’t you do understand?’ Sound. ‘ Bite, Bam, and the best 
of the Lay, old Boy.’ 1825 R. Ward Tremaine III. xxi. 
379, 1 should say Rector was lamming. 1859 G. Ma.sm.v hi 
Sat. Rev. 5 Mar'., Our greatest of men is Harlequin Pain, 

4 The Times' says so, and 4 the Times’ cannot bam ! 

Bam, sb. slang, [f. prec. vb.] A story in¬ 
tended to impose upon the credulous ; a hoax or 
imposition. 

1762 Foote Orators 1. i, He is all upon his fun; he lecture ! 
why, ‘tis all but a bam. 1815 Scott Guy M. iii, Humble 
efforts at jocularity chiefly confined to what were then called 
bites and hams, since denominated hoaxes and quizzes. 

If Bambino (bamb/iw). [It., dim. of bambo 
silly; the same root is found in L. bambalio dolt, 
blockhead, Gr. (SanfiaLvtiv , ( 3 afjpa\i£etv to stam¬ 
mer.] A child, a baby; spec, an image of the 
infant Jesus in swaddling-clothes, exhibited at 
Christmas in churches in Italy. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy 11802) 111 . xiv. 302 When a state- 
urator has .. hid his bambino in Ins mantle so cunningly. 
1863 Geo. Kliot Romola xxxiii, I'll bring you some break¬ 
fast, and show you the bambino. 1866 How ells l "enet. Life 
.xvij. 258 A hideous Bambino, and a Madonna in crinoline. 

Bambocciade- [ad. F. bambochade, It. bamboc- 
ciala, f. batnboccio child, simpleton, puppet (f. 
bambo, see prec.), given as nickname to the painter 
l’ctcrdc I^aer.J A painting of rustic and grotesque 
scenes, especially from low life. 

1868 in Chambers Encycl. 

Bamboo (b;vmb/ 7 ) Forms: 6 bambns, 6-7 
bambo (V-os), 7 pambou, bambou, bambouse, 
bambow, 7-8 bamboe, 7-9 bambu, 8- bamboo. 
[Original source doubtful: now in Malay (Central 
.Sumatra), Sundanese, and Javanese (\Y. and Cen¬ 
tral Java) bambu ; but some consider it an intro¬ 
duced word there, and take the original to be 
Canarese b'dnbu or bunion. The native word in 
the Concan, in 16th c., was represented by the 
Fortugucsc as mambu , still found after 1600. Cf. 
l)u. bam boa (~-/?s), G. bam bus, Fr. bambou, It., 
Sp. and Tg. bambu , mod.L. bambusa ; the forms 
bambns, -bo us , -bouse, come through Du., which 
seems lo have been the Furopean lang. in which 
the word first appeared with initial b \ the final s 
in Du., etc. is not explained.] 

1 . A genus of giant grasses (genus Bambusa), 
numerous species of which are common through¬ 
out the tropics. Also the stem of any of these 
used as a slick, or as material. 

{1563 Garcia de Orta Simples e Drogues 194 Aquelhcs 
tanas daquella arvore ehainam os 1 ndios, onde nascc, mambu. 
•The cancs of that tree the Indians where it grows call 
mambu. 1 1598 \v. Phillies Linschoten s Trav. hid. (i86»* 
174 A thicke Reed, as big as a mans legge, which is called 
/iambus. 1599 Haklcyt Voy. 11 . 1. 238 The houses are 
made of Canes which they call Bambos. 166a Gkkbier 
Prinr. 3 Bantbouscs, as they call the Poles to which they 
tyc a Woollen Ham mac to lye in. 1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 3010 
Very artificial boats .. made of large Canes, called Bambu. 
1681 R. Knox Hist . Ceylon 37 The ends of the Bambou .. 
arc largely tipped with silver. 1687 A. Lovell Thcveuot 's 


Trav. ill. 1. xxxi. 54 The pambous that serve for palanquins. 
1697 Dam pier Coy. <1729' III. 1. 324 Bamboes grow here hut 
too plentifully. 1748 Anson toy. in. v. 241 Mast, yard, boom 
and outriggers, arc all made of bamboo, a 1826 Hebek 
liven. Walk Bengal, Beneath the bamboo’s arched bough. 
1872 Oliver* Klein. Bot. 11. 281 The light, hollow, jointed 
stems of the Bamboo. [1884 .1 then,rum 26 Apr. 539/1 The 
palms and bambusas of a sub-tropical garden.] 

2 all rib., as bamboo cane, reed ; esp. when used 
as a material, as bamboo-basket, -book, cane; also 
parasynlhetic deriv., as bamboo-coloured, -10alied. 
Bamboo-coolie, one that carries loads susj)cnded 
on bamboos. 

1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2099/4 A small Bambow Cane, with 
a black Head. 1737 G. Smith Cur. Rclat. I. i. 66 Twisted 
together with Bumbo's Reeds. Ibid. iii. 390 A Bainboe Cane, 
which was about 18 or 20 Foot long. 1796 Sit. i>.m an Surinam. 
I. ix. Another followed behind wiili a ha 111 boo-rattan. 1800 
Wlllinoios in (»urw. Dhp. 1 .79Carriage for the ients|will 
not he required] excepting a few bamboo coolies. 1858 
W. Ki.i.is I’is. Madagascar iv. io 3 I«osv cane or bamboo- 
walled cottages. 1862 Mavhi-.w Cr/nr. Prisons 6a The 
player on the bamhoo-ilute. 1877 1 11.1.»•: Hist. Relig, 36 
The Bamboo-books supply many detail* about him. 

Bamboo', v. [f. prec. sb.] 'l‘o beat or ‘cane* 
with a bamboo. Hence Bambooing vbl.sb. 

1816 ’ Qer x,' Grand Masters 111. 213 < >r eke- they wou’d 
Gel most confoundedly bamboo’d. »8i8 J. M’Leoiv / oy.Al • 
teste ii. 42 One ]Chinese| pickpocket reteived a 

very severe bainbooing, o 1845 8vi*. 8 .muii <iuotcd in Xon- 
< on/. V. 266 Wellington bamboos his followers, and Peel 
bamboozles them. 

Bamboozle (lxvmb//*z , I\ v. ; also 8 bam- 
bouzle. [Appears about 1700; mentioiieil in the 
Taller No. 230 (on ‘the continual Coriuption of 
our Fnglish Tongue’) among other slang terms 
( banter, put, kidney, sham, mob, bubble, bully, etc.) 
recently invented or brought into vogue. I’rob. 
therefore of cant origin ; the statement I hat it is 
a Gipsy word wants proof. Cf. the similar bom-, 
bumbaze, in So. writers since c 1723, and 1 >am.] 

1 . I raus. To deceive by trickery, hoax, cozen, 
impose upon. 

1703 Cium r She wan'd, eh. 11. i. 117*6) 34 Sham Proof", 
lliat they propos’d to bamboozle me with. 1710 Su n- r Taller 
No. 230 p 7 Certain Words iuveim d by some pretty Fellows, 
such as Banter. Bamboozle, Country Put . some of which 
are now struggling for the vogue. 1847 Barham St.Cnthb. 
in Ingot, /.eg. 1877' 217 It's supposed by this trick he bam¬ 
boozled Old Nick. 

b. absol. or inlr. To practise trickery. 

1703 Ciuhkr She iwn'd, eti. 1 v. i. The old Rogue know* 
howto Bamboozle. 1866 G. M \cnoNAi.n .-Inn. (A Xe/ghb, 
ix. 143 You wouldn’t even bamboozle a little at a bazaar. 

2 . To mystify, perplex, confound. 

1712 Arhcihxot John Tull 175s) 89 After Nic. had bain- 
bouzled John a while about the 18,000 ami the 28,000. 1854 
M ks. ( «askell Xorth S. xl, He fairly bamboozles me. lie 
is two chaps. 

3 . To bamboozle airay: to get rid of by bam¬ 
boozling. To bamboozle into: to persuade lo a 
belief or course of action by bamboozling. Vo 
bamboozle out of: to lake away (something trickily 
from (a person). Cf. Aimi’K v. 8, 9. 

1716 Row k /Uteri. L ip You intend tobambouzle me out of 
a Beef Slake. 1728 Lakdekv tr. Buriat's St. Dead I. 8-j 
The Gnostick.s bainbon/le<l away all the Corporeal resurrec¬ 
tion. 1878 Black Green Past. xli. 326 Who has bamboozled 
himself into the erroneous Indicf that, etc. 

Bamboo zle, sb. [f. prec.] Bamboozling. 

1703 Cihbkr She wn'd, etc. iv. i. < 1736153 I'll have a'touch 
of the Bamboozle with him. 1861 Sat. Rev. t6 Feb. 6/2 < lo- 
verninent by bamboozle always presents considerable advan¬ 
tages at first sight. 

Bamboo zled, ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. + -kd,] 
Deceived or myslihed by trickery, hoaxed, cozened. 

1866 Si.\pcnny Mag. Jan. 372/2 His daughter.. fled back 
to her bamboozled parent. 

Bamboozlement (kvmh/ 7 -z’lnient). [f. as 
prec. + ->i knt.] The action or process of bam¬ 
boozling ; tricky deception or mystification. 

1855 Scot. Re?'. 188 Washington Irving .. exercises .. his 
rare powers of bamboozlement and laughter-stirring. 1865 
Morn. Star 19 June, Attempting our bamboozlement when 
the facts are patent to everybody. 

Bamboozler (bainbw zbj). [f. as prcc. v -erL] 
One who hoaxes or mystifies by (rickety. 

1712 Akblthnot John Butt 11755) 58 Fellows, they call 
banterers and bamboozlers, that play such tricks. 

Bamboo zling, vbt. jA-Bamihki/.lkmknt. 

1709 Steele ’Tatter No. 31 * 7 Sir,J perceive this is to 
you all bamboozling .. All this good language was lost 
upon him. 1812 J. & II. Smith Reject. Addr . v. 11875' 
35 The dramatic bamboozling they have hitherto laboured 
under. 

Barnbosh. slang. [App. f. JJam + Bosll.] De¬ 
ceptive humbug. 

1865 Day of Rest Oct. 585 I was deaf lo all that bambosh. 

Bambusa: see Bamboo. 

Barne, obs. form of Balm. 

Ban (ba*n), v . Forms : 1 banna-n, bonna-n. 
3 bauni-en, bonni-en. banni, 3-5 banno-n, -yu, 
3-7 bauno, 4-5 barm, (6 bawn\ 4- ban. In¬ 
flexions: see below. [OK. batman, pa. t. bronn, 
pa. pplc. batmen, to summon (also aba mum and 
'batman to proclaim, summon) OFris. batma, 
bonna (pa. t. bin, battle) to proclaim, command, 


011 G. bannan, MI 1 G, and MDu. batmen, ON. 
batma (pa. t. bantiafta) to prohibit, interdict, curse, 
Sw. batma to reprove, chide, bannas to curse, Da. 
battde to curse, execrate: —OTeut, * batman 4 to 
proclaim under penalty, or with a threat/ pediaps 
orig. merely * to proclaim, publicly announce’, f. 
root ba-, cogn. w. Gr. ^m-, L.yii-, speak. In OK. 
(as in OllG., OS., and MI 1 G.) a strong verb: but 
with weak pa. t. and pplc. banned, alieady in 
Layamon. Sense 1 is from OK. ; the other sense*, 
first in north, dial., are probably from ON. Cf. 
Ban sb., which may also have re-acted on the veil).] 

I. To summon, [from OK]. 

11 . trans. To summon by proclamation. (Chiefly, 
in early use, lo arms.. Obs. 

it 1000 Lv.NEwei.i- Riddles ii. in Sweet Reader rco Hwilum 
i to hildc hluo'Vc bonne wil^ehleVkui. 1048 O. /.. direr , 
I let sc cyning bunuati fit here. 1205 I .ay. 8051 pe king kite 
bla wen 8: bot mi ell 11250 banni] hisferdeii. < \zyoGcn, <v / .1. 
3213 1 ’har.Ton bannede vt bis lu re, c 1380A ir l-crumb . 54. j 
A*en ys bro|>er welide he faste .. W’iJ* ufre pal lie gall 
banne. 

+ b. 'l o call forth, call for things . Obs. 

1205 Lav. -•-••-•S 3 lleo nic^ketlcn burnen, boiiiM-dvii Inline . 
Ibid. 271 32 Sunnue boimeden wepnen. < 1325 /:. /.. Alltt.T. 
B. (s), I shall.. brynge a morsel of bred lo banne yotir 
bcrtc. 

II. To cm>e, anathematize, inlculict. [from 
ON., ?and med.l.. batmiunl] 

2. To curse, imprecate damnation upon, an A. 

a 1275 Proi'. Alfred 141 in t b T. Mia. i.*<* He "«d banne 
|>at w 131 J at him lir>t la3U . 1375 Bakiioi k Buta xv. 5/ 

(JiiIkti wilhs \ald ihar childir ban, Thai waM.. Beteche 
iliame to the Mak dowgla*-. 1460 Pol. Ret. .s L. /'onus 
»So And some men ban the, 8: some men bles-e. a 1555 
Laiimi r Sertn. 4 Rent. 11S45' 302 They will uitsc and ban 
. . even into the deep pit of hell, all lhai gainsay theii 
appetite. 1607 H i.vwooo Pay re Mayde Wks. 11 . 72 Ban lie 
my slarres. 1621 <,H aki.i.s Div. Poem. s, /\sth> r xvii, An¬ 
other banner the night his sonties were Ixjrne. 1718 Mot 111 \ 
d.v/.t ,! 1733 I- 165 s.tin ho .. bann’dhis Master to thy buliutn- 
less Bit. 1827 lloou /tern* L. xxi, Ami ban* hi* lab"tn 
like .1 hopeless slave. 1868 Morris Jason 11. no Kvcr she 
blessed the old and banned the new. 

t b. wilh slibord, </. Obs. 

< I 35° ICiit. Paterae 1^44, 1 may banne )»at I was bom. 
‘393 tk>w l R ( onf 11 .'/*, I uiise and banne That ever skpe 
was made fm eye. 1557 l ottell s Misi. i.\rb. - i ;t And now 
they banne that they were borne. 

B. inlr. To cutM-, utter curses, arch. 

a 1300 Cursor . 1 /. 12050T0 tcehe him .. not n* bairn. 1583 
SlCimLS Inat. Abus. 72 Then fell she to sWe*aic . . and 
banne. 1609 1 >\\n s in Farr’s6*. P. 1848 185 Like a fiend, 
he banned with hi* breath. 1673 biiAuwi.i.L Rpsem M’elis 
11. \\ ks. 1720 II. 221 Ay, now you ban and eui'se, you wiel< h. 
1762 ( ill Kellil.L Ghost 11. Boeins 1 . 2<x) Them shall lie Km 
at Heaven's decrees. 1820 Bvron Morg. Mag. xxxv, \ et 
harsh and haughty, as he lay he bann'd. 

4 . trans. and absol. To chide, address with angry 
and maledictory language, dial. 

1340 11 am folk Pr. Conse. 34S5 When poll hannes any man. 
In wham |>un fyndes na gilt lo ban. c 1400 Destr. Troy mi. 
4955 Neuer buerne will vs blame, ne ban lor our dcdc. 1577 
tr. Ballinger s De<tides\ 159:0 132 Bitter speeehes, wherewith 
w e vse to curse and ban our neighbors. 1794 in Burns li ks. 
W. 176 liven though she bans and scaulds a wee. 1816 
Scon Authf. xx\i, And scan Id ami ban wi' ilka wife that 
will scan Id ami ban wi* her. 

5 . To pronounce an ecclesiastical cuise upon, 
to analhcmati/e. arch. 

1303 R. Brlnni. Hand/. Synne 9176 pc prest hem bannede. 
e 1400 A pot. Toll. 2O pe-i.. bannun him, or pm um him out of 
eoniyti,or haldun hint cur>id. 1470 Hardin*, t hnw. Ixxxsii, 
The Church also may banne full sore those stlines. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 20 Banne, annathemati^are. 1814 Scon l.d. 
hies 11. xwiii, Bans all who aid thee in the strife. 1874 
I lot .land Mistr. Manse ix. 155 As rose the priest With power 
to bless and right to ban. 

6. To interdicl, proscribe, prohibit : a. a tiling. 

1816 Bvron Pris. Chilton i,To whom the goodly earth ami 

air Arc bann’d and barrel. 1832 1 a i ion Tug. Aram x. vii, 
The sublime and shaded mysteries that are banned mortal¬ 
ity. 1865 Lecky Ration. (1878* II. 41 The religion of the 
immense majority.. was banned and proscribed. 

b. a person. 

1848 Kincsi.eY Saint's Trag. hi. ii. 185 No foe Can ban 
ti> from that rest. 1863 W. Siokv Rota di Roma xv. 320 
He banned them from the city. 1874 Blackie Self Cult. 86 
You may.. ban yourself from voluntarily marching into it. 

Ban (ban), sb. Forms: 3- ban ; 3-7 banne, 
4-6 bane, 9 bann. [Partly a. OF. ban, wilh in¬ 
fluence of mcd.L. bannitm ; paitly from Ban v. 
Ultimately all these go back to the same source; 
F. ban 4 proclamation, publication, summons, pro¬ 
scription, outlawry, banishment, assemblage of 
military vassals’ was:—laic L. bannuiii , ad. Tent. 
(OllG., M 1 IG., OS., OFris., MDu.) bairn, ban, sb. 

4 proclamation commanding or forbidding under 
threat or penalty,’ f. bann-aii to Ban. The simple 
sb. bann does not appear in OK., which had however 
gebann, rare ME. Iban 4 proclamation, edict, f. the 
deriv. gebaiman. The ON. bann 1 excommunica¬ 
tion, interdict, prohibition, curse,’ seems too late 
to have been the source of the Kng. But, as OK. 
had the vb. bannan , ban from OK, easily assumed 
the position of its vbl. sb., and the two words, with 
the mcd.L. bamnim , -us, in its various legal and 
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ecclesiastical uses, subseq.re-acted upon each other, 
so that the development of sense is complicated.] 

I. Authoritative proclamation, and attached 
senses, from Fr. 

1 . A public proclamation or edict; a summons 
by public proclamation. Chiefly, in early use, a 
summons to arms. 

1207 R. Gloug. 188 per come to bys rounde table, as he 
etide ys ban, Aunscl kyng of Scotlond, and al so Vryan. 
c 1325 E. E. A lilt. B. 1361 Baltazar b ,lr 5 Babiloyn his 
banne gart crye. c 1350 Will, Paterne 2252 be bane is so 

I naked, a 1400 in Eng. Gilds. 359 To w[h]eche sdynge hit 
• rye )>e ban |>orghe J>e town, c 1450 Loni-.licii Gnu'l iii. 761 
That }e a banc dyde crye thorwh-owt }oure lond .. Atlc the 
brigge to ii^ten with a knyhi. 1 1641 Tenues tie la Ley 37 b, 
ISan.s is common and ordinary amongst the Feudists, and 
signifies a proclamation, or any publike notice.) 

|| 2 . a. In feudal usage: The gathering of the 
{ French) king’s vassals for war; the whole body 
of vassals so assembled, or liable to be summoned ; 
originally, the same as arriere-ban : in the 16th c.. 
French usage created a distinction between ban 
and arriere-ban, for which see the latter word. 

b. In actual use: In the French military system, 
the ban is the younger and more effeelhe part of 
the population liable to serve in the militia or 
national guard, the arriere-ban the reserve, con¬ 
sisting of the older citizens; in the Prussian sys¬ 
tem, the first and second bans are the two divisions 
of the Landwehr. 

a a 1250 On>lXighl. 390 tch fohi than a^te mantle. An 
fio hi in hure banne. 1591 Union Carr. 11847' 54 He 
hath sente abroad to assemble hi> van ami arriere van. 1671 
(/kuwnr Juliana 1. 8 The Pan and the Arricrban are met 
arm’d in ihe field to choose a king. 1683 Temple Mem. 
Wks. 1731 I. 392 Frame was at such a Finch .. that they 
call'd then Pan and Arriere Pan, the assembling whereof 
had been long disus'd, and in a manner antiquated. 1818 

II At .j am Mt*l. Ages 11. ii, The ban was sometimes convoked, 
that i>, the possessors of the fiefs were called upon for 
military services. 1874 Boltili. Arms <y Arm. vii. 9S The 
act of calling together the vassals in armed array, was en¬ 
titled ‘convoking the ban.* 

b. 1813 Examiner 18 Jan. 38/1 The too cohorts of the 
first Han of the National Guards. 1866 ( <>mh. Mag. Nov. 
C53 Ihe term of .service 1 111 Prussian Army) was fixed at 
twenty years, three of whit It were to be passed in the ranks 
of the regular army, two in the reserve, eight in the l.and- 
wehr of the first ban. and seven in that of the second ban. 

|| 3 . Sentence of banishment; whence ‘ to keep,’ 
or ‘break his ban.’ (A Gallicism.) 

1873 Burton Hist, Seel. V, Iviii. 2 */• Arran, hearing alarm¬ 
ing tumours, broke his ban at Kinniel and hurried to Court. 

II. Proclamation of marriage: in this sense 
always in //., now spelt Pan ns, q.v. 

III. Anathematization, curse. 

4 . A formal ecclesiastical denunciation; ana¬ 
thema, interdict, excommunication. 

1481 C ax ton Reynard Arb.' 4 ?, 1 .stonde a < nrscd and am 
in the popes banne. 1638 Pen it. Can/, vii. 1^*371 11 3 The 
third Pan is upon those that affirm (he Confession of all >ins 
.. to be impossible. 1814 Scon Ld. Isles 11. \uv, A wretch, 
l>cnenih the ban Of Pope and Church, i860 K. Vaughan 
Mystics 1 .1*4 Strasbtirg, and all the slates which adhere to 
Louis, are placed under the baim. 
b. ft'g. or irans/ 

1790 Burke Fr. A’tTc Wks. V. 45 All of whom this arch- 
pontiff of the ‘ rights of men' puls into the sweeping clause 
of ban and anathema. 

5 . gen. A curse, having, or supposed to have, 
supernatural sanction, and baleful influence. 

1602 Shahs. Ham. 111. ii. 269 With Heeats Pan, thrice 
blasted, thrice infected. 1822 Byron ft 'enter 11. i. 84 A pro¬ 
digal son, beneath his father's ban. 1829 Scott Pemonol. 
i. 41 The negro pines la death who is laid under the ban of 
an Obi woman. 1874 II. Rt.VNOi.DS John Rapt. iii. § 4. 221 
The land might he smitten by the ban which once fell upon 
ihe Canaanitcs. 

6. An imprecation of a curse, an execration or 
malediction expressing anger. 

1596 Spenser /•'. (L ni. vii. 39 With blasphemous hatines. 
1605 Shaks. Lear 11. iii, 19 Sometimes with Limaticke bans, 
sometime with Praters. 1783 94 W. Brake Songs 0/Exp., 
London 7 In every ban, The mind-forged manacles’) hear. 
1879 Lowell Poet. li'ks. 381/2 With many a ban the fisher¬ 
man Had stumbled o'er and spurned it. 

IV. Denunciation, prohibition. 

7 . A formal and authoritative prohibition; a 
prohibitory command or edict, an interdict. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 925 To taste it under banne «o touch. 
1845 R. Hamilton Pop. Educ. vi. 126 Bring back ihe age 
when Revelation was proscribed. Once more set the ban 
upon it. 1872 Freeman Xorm . Canq. <1876) IV. xviii. 291 
The teaching which pul a ban on the flesh of the horse as 
the food of Christian men. Ibid. V. xxiv. 489 The ban against 
the tournament was fruitless. 

8. A proclamation issued against anyone by the 
civil power; sentence of outlawry; esp. * Han of 
th# (Holy Roman) Empire.* 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Rob. !. 1. (1702) 14 The Prince 
Klectour .. had .. incurred the Ban of the Empire in an 
Imperial Dyet. 1708 Lond. Gas. No. 4151/1 To Day the 
Duke of Mantua was put to the Ban of the Empire. 1810 
Coleridge Friend (1865) 82 Charles V had pronounced the 
ban upon him [Luther) and limited his safe convoy to one 
and twenty days. 1827 IIallam Const . Hist. (18761 III. 
xviii. 403 The Presbyterians.. were under the ban of the 
law 1832 11 t. Martineau Ireland v. 80 Under ban for 
Lurning his late dwelling. 


9 . Jig. Practical denunciation, prohibition, or 
outlawry, not formally pronounced, as that of 
society or public opinion. 

1839 Hali.am Hist. Lit. IV. iv. ii. § 21 Still under the ban 
of an orthodox clergy. 1859 Mill Liberty ii. 58 Opinions 
which are under the ban of society. 1863 Kemble Resid. 
Georgia 11 Free from the chain .. of slavery; but they arc 
not the less under a ban. 1869 J. Martineau Flss. 11 . 77 
What arc the objects upon which.. the ban of moralit y is set ? 

|| Ban (been), sb. 1 [Pers. ban lord, master, 
keeper; brought into Europe by the Avars who 
ruled in Slavonic countries subject to Hungary.] 
The name given lo the governor or viceroy of cer¬ 
tain military districts in Hungary, Slavonia, and 
Croatia, who takes the command in time of war. 

Hence: Bauatc, Bannat, the district under the 
jurisdiction of a ban, as the Hungarian Bauatc, 
the Bauatc of Croatia ; Banal a., of or pertaining 
lo a ban ; sb. a Banale. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 381 The Hungarian Bans .. are 
Presidents or Goucrnor.s of some Kingdomes belonging to 
that Kingdom, as Dalmatia, Croatia, Slauonia, Seruia and 1 
others. 1687 Lond. Gas. No. 2224/3 The Ban of Croatia had 
..drawn together the Imperial Troops .. to oppose their | 
design. 1804 C\mi*hell Turk. Lady , On Transylvania's I 
Bannat When ihe Crescent shone afar. 1832 ir. Sismondi s 
Hal. RipuK xi. 255 The kingdom of Bosnia, and the bannat 
ofSclavunia. 1835 PennyCycl. Ill.339/2I he Banal Frontier ; 
'va- formed in the cour-c of the year 1696. i860 R. 1 ). in 

Cae. Tour 107 Numerous dukes, princes, and bans .. exer- | 
cLed sway in the country now called Scrvia. 

Banal b/Wial, b:\ nal , a.; also S 9 bannal. 
[a. F. banal, in Cotgr. bannal, f. ban mcd.L. 
Ihinnum : see Ban sb}, and - aiA] 

1. Of or belonging lo compulsory feudal service, j 

17S3 Cham to ks Cy<l. Supp., I'anual-Mill, a kind of feudal 

service, whereby the tenants of a certain dbtriu are obliged 
to carry their corn to be ground at a certain mill, and lo be 
baked ai a certain oven for the benefit of the lord. 1864 
Sir F. Palgkwe Xorm. <y Eng. IV. 281 A banital-oven of 
which the lord enjoyed the ntonojtoly. 

2 . (From ihe intermediate sense of, Open to the 
use of all the community): Commonplace, common, 
trite; trivial, petty. 

1 1837 Athcn.eum No. 504. 433 These ban nates personages 
arc 4 much of a muchness/] 1864 A'. \ (J. Scr. 111. VI. 4S0 
Facetious fools .. set up the banal laugh. 1868 Browning 
Ring's Bk. x.820 Von must show the warrant, just The banal 
scrap, Jerk's scribble. 1883 R. Burton & Ca m. Gold Coast 
). iri. 54 Prizes were banal as medals after a modern war. 

Banality (bame liti). [ad. F. banalile, f. banal: 
see j nee. and -alitv.] 

1 . Anything trite or trivial ; a commonplace. 

1861 Sala 7 V. round Clock 244 That be is getting old. or 

that he looks remarkably young, or some equally relevant j 
banalities. 1871 Browning Falatist. 1514 The decent praise, 
the due regret, And each banality prescribed of old. 

2 . Commonplace character, triteness, triviality. 

1878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 374 The banality of these poetic 

sorrows and aspirations. 1881 Sain r sulky in A < adeniv 5 Feb. 

92 Bewitched by the absence of banality in his work. 

Banana <bana na . Also 7 bonaua, bonano. 
[a. Pg. or Sp. banana (the fruit), banano (the tiee), 
given by lie Orta 1563 and Pigafelta, as the 
native name in Guinea [Congo).] 

1 . A tree {Musa sapient urn) cultivated largely 
in tropical and subtropical climates, especially in 
the islands of ihe Atlantic and Pacific ; it grows 1 
to a height of 20 feet, and has its stem marked 
with purple spots and streaks. 

1697 Dam pier I'ey. *1729)!. 316 The Bonano Tree is exactly 
like the Plniiuiin. 1810 Socuiev Kchama xvi. v, That, like 
the broad banana growing, Raised their long wrinkled leaves 
of purple hue. 1830 1 .indlev Xat. Syst. Hot. 270 The young 
I shoots of the Banana are eaten as a delicate vegetable. 

2 . The fruit of this tree, growing in clusters of 
angular, finger-like berries, containing within their 

I rind a luscious and highly nutritious pulp. 

[1563 Garcia pf Orta Simples e Drogues 93 b, Tambem 
ha esics figos em (’.nine, chamam Ihe bananas, j 1597 ! 1 aki- 
wki.L Pigafetta's Congo in Coll. Trav. 11745) 11 . 353 Other 
fruits there are, termed Banana, which wc verily tnink to be 
the M uses of F.gypt and Soria. 1613 Purchas Pilgr. 1 . v. 
xvi. 452 Amboyna bringeth forth .. Coquos, Bonana’s .. and 
other fruits. 1796 Strom an Surinam 1 . ix. 205 Refreshed 
with .. plaintains, bananas, oranges. 1823 Byron Island 
iv. viii, The ripe banana from the mellow hill. 

3 . all rib., as in banana-leaf\ -tree (see sense 1); 
banana-bird, a gregarious West Indian bird ( Xan- 
Ihornus icterus ), belonging to the Starling family. 

1845 Darwin toy. Xat. xviii, It rained very heavily, but 
the good thatch of banana-leaves kept us dry. 

Banar, obsolete form of Banner. 

Banausic (ban§sik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. £a- 
Kttxnxdr of or for mechanics, f. working 

by fire, mechanical, fi &avvos furnace, forge.] 
Merely mechanical, proper to a mechanic. 

1876 Grote Eth. Fragm.y i. 227 Alleged that the teaching 
music as a manual art was banausic and degrading. 

Banbury. A town in Oxfordshire, England, 
formerly noted for the number and zeal of its 
Puritan inhabitants, still for its cakes. 

a *535 Latimer Semi. <y Kent. (1845) 11 .299 (D.) Their laws, 
customs, ceremonies, and Banbury glosses. 1598 Shaks. 
Meny /K 1. i. 130 Far. (to Slender) You Ranhery Cheese. 
1601 Pasqnil $ Hath. iii. 178 Put off your clothes, and you 


are like a Banbery cheese, Nothing but paring. 1614 R 
Jonson Earth. Fair 1, The reverend elder, you told me of, 
your Banbury man. 1615 Markham Eng. Itousrw. it. ii. 
(i668) 100 T0 make Banbury Cakes, a 1848 Marryat R. 
Reefer xiii, Ilad they not trustingly eschewed banbury- 
cakes. 1863 Sala Capt. Dang. I. i. 15, I did ever hate your 
sanctimonious Banbury-inan. 

If Banc (keijk). Law. [AF. banc, * bench’: see 
Bank ^.] Bench ; in phrase in banc — in Banco. 

*7 2 7 5* Chambers Cycl. s.v., King's Banc, or Bench. 1863 
Cox Inst. Eng. Govt. 11. ix. 526 Disposed of in each court 
when sitting in banc (in banco) that is, by several of the 
justices silling together. 

Banche, ‘ to snatch* (Levins Manip.fii). 
Banck, -ier, obs. forms of Hank, Hanker. 

Ban eke t, -cquet, obs. forms of Hanquet. 

II Banco (ba-gkt?), a. [It. ; - bank.] A term 
used to indicate the bank money of account in 
certain places, as distinguished from the current 
money or currency , when the latter had been de¬ 
preciated from the earlier value retained by bankers 
in calculating exchanges with foreign countries. 
Thus at Hamburg, while the current mark was 
worth 1 s. i-Ajt/., the mark banco was valued at 
is. sterling. 

*753 Hanway Trav. (1762* L vu. IxxxviiL 407 ICxchange 
..290 grosch per pound flemish banco. 1759 Chestere. 
Lett. 350 IV. 158 The Specie, Banco, Usances, Agio. 1809 
K. Langford Jntrod. Trade 28 Three Thousand Banco 
Marks lat Hamburgh). 

Banco (bargkt?), sb. Law. [L., abl. of banc its 
bench : see Bank sb.' 1 , and cf. Banc.] In L. plir. 
in banco — on the bench: applied to sittings of a 
Superior Court of Common Law as a full court, 
as distinguished from the sittings of the judges at 
Nisi Prius, or on circuit. 

1768 [sec Bank sbd 2). 1863 [see Banc). 

Bancour, baneqwer, variants of Banker C 
Band [band), j//.I Also 4-5 bande. [ME.foW, 
bond, a. ON. band neut. (Da. baand, Sw. band) 
- OS., OFris. band, OllG. bant, pant OTeut. 
*bando -(///), f. band- stem of bind-an lo Bind. 
Not in Gothic, nor in OE., which had only the 
cogn. byid fem. OTeut. *bandjd •: see Bend 
sb} which survived in ME. alongside of band, 
bond. Band and bond were at first merely phonetic 
variants (cf. land, lond , stand, slond, man, mon, 
etc.., but are now largely differentiated in use, bond 
being usual in branch 11, in which band is archaic 
or obsolete. Cf. Hand-, which in mod. use is 
treated as identical with this.] 

I. literally, That with or by which a person or 
thing is bound. 

1 . Anything with which one’s body or limbs 
are bound, in restraint of personal liberty; a 
shackle, chain, fetter, manacle, arch. 

c 1200 Okmin 19821 11 erode .. band hiinm wiHurrene band. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7170 Sampson .. gaf a braidc .. bat allc 
be bandis of him brast. c 1460 Tou'neley Myst. 217 A baiulc 
. . 10 bynde his handc. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Vtop. 121 
These sortes of boudemen they kepe .. in bandes. 1590 
Marlowe Edw. II, in. i, Mu-q 1 fail, and die in bands? 
1611 Bible Acts xvi. 26 The doores were opened, and euery 
ones bands were loosed. 1833 Tennyson Poems 5 To chain 
with chains, and bind with bauds That island queen, 
fb. ahstr. Confinement, imprisonment, custody. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4437 pat ober in prisun war or band. 
Ibid. 5802 ,1 wil baim bring vie of his band, c 1430 Hymns 
Firg. 11867)52 f>at sanede my sone fro biltir bande ! 
f c. Our I.ady's bands : ‘ confinement ’ at child¬ 
birth, accouchement. Obs. (Cf. Bend.) 

1495 Festival in Slrypc Feel. Mem. 1 . it. App. xxxvii. 99. 
Pray .. for al women which be in our Ladyes bandes. 

2 . A string with which any loose thing is bound, 
a. The tie of straw with wbieh sheaves are bound, 
a rope of hay used by the hay-binder, and gen. 
a rope or siring of straw, rushes, or similar 
material. 

c 1325 Mctr. Horn. 146 Gatlercs the darnel first in bande 
*523 Fitzhf.rb. llnsb. § 28 And with his rake and his sycklc, 
taketh vp the barley or otes, and layth them vppon the 
l>ande. 1592 Shaks. Pen. <5- Ad. xxxviii, Her arms infold 
him like a band. 1832 11 t. Martineau Li/e in Wilds iii. 
38 She tied the twigs .. with bands of rushes. 1864 Atkin¬ 
son Whitby Gloss., Baud, a rope or string. ‘ It is not worth 
a band's end/ 

b. Book-binding . Name of the cords or straps 
crossing the back of a book, by attachment to 
which the quires or sheets are * bound together. 

1759 Boyer Fr. Diet., A band (for a Book), nerf ficelle 
caustic an das d'un Livre. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Lduc. IV. 
40 The bands are pieces of strongish siring or cord, which 
are fastened perpendicularly al fixed distances on a frame 
rising at the edge of a board, on which the sheets of paper 
are placed one by one, 

3 . The hinges of a door or gate ; esp. long strips 
of iron extending across the surface by which it is 
hung on the crooks. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19306 be prisun dors [he] left ats he fand, 
NoiJ>er he brak ne barr ne band. 1483 Cath. Angt. 19 Bande 
of a dure, vertebra. 1565 Richmond. Wills (1853) 178, Iiij 
iron bandes for a doorc. 1571 in Mem. Rip. (1882) I. 309 
Lockes, keyes, and bandes of yron. 1864 Atkinson Whitby 
Gloss., Bands , * a pair o’ bands/ a couple of hinges. 
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4 . A connecting piece, by which the parts of a 
complex thing are held firmly together. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1671 First binde wete wi)> balk and 
bandes. 1483 Cath. Any/. 19 Bande of a bowse ; lacunar 
.. fora went lint. 1523 Fitzheru. llusb. § 3 The sharebcame, 

the which is the keye and the ehiefe bande of all the plough. 
1593 Shaks. Rich. //. ti. it 71 Who gently would dksolue 
the bands of life. 1611 Bible Col. xi. 10 Alt the body by ioynts 
ami bands .. knit together. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Cram. it. 14 Clamps, middle bands and sleepers.. for binding 
within. 1881 C. Edwards Organs 41 The use of this band 
is for the insertion of the wind trunk or trunks. 

5 . A string, strap, or chain, by which a child or 
animal is held in hand, led, or tied up. lit. andyf;**. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14969 A modur ass yee sal )>ar find, And 
yee hir sal vn-do vie of bir band. 1413 I.vijc. Pylgr. Sonde 
v. ix. (1483)100 As an hound that tycd is with a band. 1690 
W. Walker Idiom. Anglo*Lat. 519 He hath the world in a 
band. 1738 C. Wt:s lev Hymn, * When to the Temple' iii, 
And lead with Hands of I/>vc. 
f 6. Logic. ’Fite copula. Obs rare. 

1588 Frau nice: Landers Log-, n. i. 86 b, An axiome (i.r. pm- 
position] hath two partes, the bandc, and the paries bound. 
1628 T. Spencer Logick 160 A simple Axiome is that, the 
band whereof is a Verbe. 

II. figuratively! A moral, spiritual, or legal 

bond of restraint or union : a Bond. 

7 . Jig. (from 1): The ‘ shackles 1 of sin or vice, 
the ‘chains’ of sleep, the 4 fetters* of formula, elc. 

riaoo Ormin 14778 He wollde lesenn hemm ut off'Ju \vw »K>- 
mess bandcss. a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ivii. 3 lie sent fra heven, 
lesed me of band. 1340 I Iamtolk Pr. Const. 3207 Ibinden 
faste With bandes of syn. 1549 PC Com. Prayer , 24 Sund. 
Trim, Delyucred from the bandes of all those sinnes which 
by onr frayltie we hauc committed. 1725 Pope Odyss. x.\. 68 
The downy hands of sleep. 1881 Parly .Yews 21 Jan. 5 1 
l-oosentng himself from the bands of formula. 

8. An obligation by which action is checked or 
restrained, or persons reciprocally bound to each 
other ; a tie, restraint, bontl. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13710 pis womman l> e band [r\ r. l>ond| 
has broken of hir sposail. 1375 Barbour Bruce t. 267 Wed¬ 
ding is the hardest band That ony man may tab on hand. 
1591 Spenser Enins 0/ Time l)ed., With howe straight 
bandes of dnetic I was tied to him. 1600 Siiaks. A. Y.L. 
v. iv. 136 l‘o ioyne in Hymens bands. 1725 Hope Odyss. ix. 
563 Thy barh'rous breach of hospitable bands. 1762 IlniK 
Hist. Eng. <i8o6t IV. Ixv. 774 Few. .were attached . .by any 
other band than that of inclination. 1823 I.amr Elia Ser. 11. 
.\ix1O865) 369 Having worn the nuptial bands, .longer than 
her friend. 1856 Dove Logic Cltr. Faith v. i. § 2. 293 The 
immortal bands of obligation to himself. 

9 . A uniting or cementing force or influence 
by which a union of any kind is maintained ; a 
pledge, arch.; now Boxd. 

1483 Cath . Angt. 19 Hande of\uf[e,fedns, piguns. 1569 J. 
Rogers Gt. Godly Love 186 Children is the very sure band 
of love. 1625 Bacon Unity in Retig., Ess. lArh.i 423 Religion 
being the ehiefe Hand of humane Society. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. I. 318 Fear .. continued to operate as a band 
of political union. 

10 . An agreement, or promise, binding on him 
who makes it. arch .; now Bond. 

a 1440 Sir Deyres*. 957 He hath gyf us by band An c 
pownd worth of land. 1470 Harding Chron. cxx. i, False 
.. of his band Whichcto the kyngehe made. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 253 How Arthure his aith and hand had 
brokin. c 1605 G. Wilkins Mis. Enf. Marriage v. in Dodsl. 

(1780) V. xo6 From this your oath and band .. you have run. 
1752 Carte Hist. Eng III. 436 He signed a Hand, that .. he 
would bear all concerned in it harmless. 1814 Scott Ld. of 
Isles iv. xiv, To fulfil our father’s band I proffer'd all I could. 

11. Security given ; a deed legally executed, 
binding on him who delivers it. arch.; now Bund. 

1521 Slate Papers Hen. / 7 /A I. 27 The provision and 
bande to Ik: made for your indempnitie. 1580 bvt.v Euplines 
l Arb.) 229 Enter not into bands, no not for thy best friends. 
1596 Siiaks. 1 Hen. IV, lit. ii. 157 The end of Life cancel Is 
all Hands. 1642 Fuller Holy .y Prof. St. v. xih. 409 This 
property of an honest man, that his word is as good as his 
band. 1724 A. Ramsay Lead. Mi sc. '1733! II. 122 There's 
mcikle good love in bands and bags. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xxvi, Deil a wadsel, heritable band, or burden. 

f b. Security, pledge. Ohs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. 1.31 He sent to her his basenct as a 
faithfull band. 

f 12. A covenant, a league. Sc. Ohs. 

1452 Earl Douglas in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 387 
That I shall make na band na ligg in tyme coming. 1513 75 
Diurn. Occurr. (1833' 273 To mak ane band and confuler- 
attoun with the Qnene of Ingland. 1649 Hr. Guthry Mem. 
<17021 76 A Hand found to be amongst a Number of Noble, 
men, wherein they had combin’d to oppose, etc. 1873 Bur¬ 
ton Hist. Scot. V. Ivii. 178 The * hand’ for the murder pro¬ 
duced by Balfour in a green box. 

III. abstractly , Binding quality, or bound state, 
f 13 . Binding quality or power. Ohs. 

1616 Surfl. & Mark 11. Countr. Farm 576 The mcalc hath 
not so good a hand, neither yet is it altogether so chromic. 
a 1619 Donne: Binthau. {1644) 143 This obligation .. is of 
stronger hold, and of straighter band. 

114 . A state of union or connexion. Ohs , 

1631 Rutherford Lett. 18(1862! I. 77 Give them grace .. 
to take band with the fair chief Cornerstone. Ibid. 131 Keep 
band with the cornerstone. 

IV. 15 . Comb. Band-stone, a stone that passes 
through a wall from side to side, and thus binds 
the structure together, used especially in dry-stone 
walls in the north. 

Band (bound) jA 2 In 4-7 bando [Late ME. 
ban tie, a. F. bandc * flat strip or strap, fascia, edge, 


side’; in OF. also bende - Pr. and It. hernia , Lomb. 
bimla, a. Ol 1 G. bindd OTcut. * hi ml on, from bind- 
an to bind: thus ultimately cognate with Band sb}, 
with which, since the loss of final -c, it has been 
formally identical in English. The variant Bkxh, 
from the earlier OF. bende , is retained in Heraldry. 

(Although OF. bende would of itself give a later bande , 
the F. and It. forms suggest that both bando. and ben,la 
may have existed from the first in Romanic: sec next wurd.ff 

I. Of shape and Junction. 

1 . A strip of any material flat and thin, used to 
bind together, clasp, or gird. 

a. A hoop or fillet for putting round an)thing. 

1483 Cath. elngl. 19 Bande of a carle, < rns/a,t rustofo. 

1753 < Ihamkeks ( ye/. Supp ., Pond, in mailers of artillery.. 
a hoop of iron U'-ed about the carriage of a gun. 

b . Hands of a saddle: two pieces of iron nailed 
upon tlic bows to hold them in their proper place. 

1753 (_’ii\Min.ks Cyct. Supp. n.v., lie-sides the two goat 
bands, the fore-bow has a small one, (..died tile wither.batul. 

2 . esp. A flat strip of a flexible substance {e.g. 
any fabric, leather, india-rubber, paper'*, used to 
bind round an object. 

1611 Coihr. , Pandc, a band : properly a long and narrow 
peeee of any sin lie. < 1800 Mrs. IIdniek in tuoi Gems if 
Song 1S83) 87 My mother bids me bind my bail With bands 
oftosyhue. Mod. A loll of paper secured tv an elastic baud. 

3 A flat strip or snap of the above description, 
forming part of, or used to coniine, a dress at the 
waist, neck, wrists, etc., or to encircle and coniine 
a cap, lint, or other at tide of appaiel. 

1552 lb loi:t, Bandc or laie of a cappe or haite, sp.'ra, 
1562 J. Hiywooo Pros-. <V Epigr. n'.K’ji 207 Headband, 
smoekbande. 1599 Tiivnnf. Aniinadr .. 1865* 2: A bande 
aboutcoure cappes, settc with guide Buttons. 1611 Hini.i. 
J’.Ct Ins. vi. 30 Her bands are purple lat e. 1841 Caii.in A*. 
.Inter. Did. II. Iv. t y 3 His hal-band «>f silver lace. 1843 
Hood Shirt iii, Seam and gusset, and hand. Band, and 
gus-set, and seam. 1882 Mag. Art V. 339 Full bodices with 
bands high up round the waists. 

4 . spec. a. The neck-band or collar of a shin, 
orig. used to make it lit closely round the neck, 
afterwards expanded ornamentally Hence, in 16th 
and 17th century, a collar or ruli worn round the 
neck by man or woman. 

1568 Bible »Bishopsb Ex. xxxix. 23 With a band round 
about the coder that it should not rent. 1591 Florid So , . 
Pmites 5 With what band will you have it V With a falling 
bam!. 1620 11 . Fu/.hkeekrv S’otts fr. P/aekfryers. lice 
is of England by bis yellow Band. C 1625 Poems on Costume 
<1849 1124 With laces long and broad, As now are women's 
bauds. 1632 Sherwood Eng. J''r. Diet., Band Tor the 
neckei. Collet. A falling band, Rabat. A ruffe band, I rat e. 
1635 Brereton Trav. < 1844* 103 Young maids .. souk- with 
broad thin >hag ruffs, .others with half hands. 1712 S11 t.i.i. 
Sped. No. 264 r 2 A Taylor's Widow , who washes anil can 
c lear-starch his Bands. 1755 Smgli.eit (.W.i*. 11. n. i, His 
hand was collegian, neither .starched nor laced. 

b. The development of n falling collar into a 
pair of strips (now called bands') hanging down 
in front, as part of a conventional dress, clerical, 
legal, or academical. 

a 1700 Sf.di.ev Sonn. Wks. 1722 1 . 12 That fix Salvation to 
Short Band and Hair. <*1760 Gray Candidate, Divinity 
heard .. She stroked up her belly, and stroked down her 
band. 1779 Johnson Pope, L. P. <1787) IV. 60 In a clergy¬ 
man’s gown, hut with a lawyer's band. 1807 Ckar»r: Par. 
Reg. in. 867 Careless was he of surplice, hood, ami baud. 
1822 Nares s. v., Whal was within these forty years called 
a band at the Universities, is now called a pair of bands. 
1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Xeighb. viii. (1878) 131 With 
my surplice and bands. 

5 . A strip of linen, or the like, to swathe the 
body or any part of it; a bandage. 

1568 Bible > Bishops ’i Job xxxviii. 9, I made darknesse as 
his swadlyng band. 1582 N. T. 1 Rhein.) John xi. 44 Dead, 
Iwund feete and handeswith winding bandes. 1599 Siiaks. 
Hen. V, v. ii. Cho., Henry- the Sixt, in Infant Bands. 1703 
Tate Parapkr. Luke ii. All meanly wrapt in swathing 
bands And in a manger laid. 1751 Chambers Cyct. s,\\, A 
band, or roller, w hen applied, becomes a bandage. 

6. Naut. *A slip of canvas stitched across a 
sail to strengthen the parts most liable to pressure.* 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (17S9I, Reef-band, a pieceof 
canvas, sewed across the sail, to strengthen it in the place 
where the evict-holes of the reefs are formed, i860 Merc. 
Mar. Mag. VII. 114 Whip up the sail to the reef band. 

7 . Mech. A flat strap, belt, or other connexion, 
passing round two wheels or shafts, by which mo¬ 
tion is communicated from the one to the other. 

170S Hauksrf.k in Phil. Trans. XXV. 2166 The small 
Wheel which the Band surrounds from the great one. 1801 
Bloomfield Rural T. (1802! 3 She straight slipp'd off ihc 
Wall, and Band, i860 All \\ Round No. 57.162 The flying 
bands, the rattle of two hundred looms. 

II. Of shape only, without any binding function. 

t 8. A side or flitch (of bacon). [The earliest 

use in Eng., f. OF. bandc side.] 

e 1394 P. PL Credc 763 And wi(> bandes [v.K randes] of 
bakun his baly for to fillen. [1611 Cotcr., Bande de larde, 
a flitch or side of bacon.] 

9 . Anything having the shape or appearance of a 
band in sense 1 ; esp. a flat surface with parallel 
sides, and of more or less breadth, running across 
or around an object. 

1823 P. Nicholson Bract. Build. 581 Bande or Rand; a 
narrow flat surface, having ils face in a vertical plane. 


1836-9 Toon Cyct. Anal, .y Phys. 11 . 621 1 The bands spring 
from .. the apicial part of the left ventricle. 1861 Parker 
Introd. Goth. A rehit. 118741319 Band , a ring round a shaft, 
as if to bind it to the larger pillar. 1879 II. Pull .lies Add. 
Plates Coins 3 Upon a band in centre extending from side to 
side of the medal is the sign Aquarius^ »88t Syd.Soc. I.ex.. 
Band, Jl at toned, the cylinder-axis of white nerve fibre. 

10 . A more or less broad slripe, distinguished 
by colour or aspect from the surface which it 
cros.ses ; hence, a particular portion, space, or 
region of a certain breadth crossing a surface. 

1470 85 Malory Arthur 1. xiv, Wiihbandysof grene, and 
therupon gold. 1494 Fauyan mi. 42? lakvtiys or cotys of 
demy partye of yulowe and grelic, with a bande of whyte 
caste oner!hwaru*. 1831 Bri.wsiiu (>pt/,s x. 86 Halfway 
between A and B isa group of >e\ui *>1 eight |liucs|, farming 
together a dark band. 1833 I. vi 11 Prim. (/<•<>/. III. 228 The 
arenaceous strata do not bum one continuous band around 
the margin of the basin. 1857 Livinckione. J rao. xxiv. 472 
We came upon aiioilier broad band of the same flower. 
1865 Gi-.ikil St cu. Gcot. Sto f . .\i. 297 Sun essjve bauds *<f 
dark rock and grassy slope. 1876 (iiu. Jlt.n»r Dan. Per. I I. 
xxiii. 89 I lie .. sunshine .. emu: . through the windows in 
slanting hands of l*i ightness. 

b. Hands : a fault in flannel and serge cloth, 
when, from the uneven shrinking of defective well, 
light inelastic stripes occur here and there across 
the piece. 

11 . a. lint. A transverse stripe of any colour, 
also called fascia \ b. Hot. A space between any 
two elevated lines or ribs on the Imit of um¬ 
belliferous plaids; ako called villa . 

1841 K. ,Ni wm.w Hist. Brit. Jus. in. ii. 175 A fillet is a 
longitudinal slripe, ami a band or fascia is a transverse mi'-. 

12 . (fool. A stratum wilh a band-like section. 

1837 Penny ( iv /. VII. .? buyers of what the mince rail 

land.. very thin beds of clay Mat*-. 1839 M* k< ius<.n si/nt. 
Syst. 1. xxxv. 47.* A band of iron ore. 18581*11101 His.'. 
Boulter a. 198 A lines of bard yellow calcareous shale, 
known to the workmen as ‘ bands.' 

III. Comb., as band-maker, - reel , -wimble \ ako 
band-tike. -shaped adj. Bund-caste Ban t>-u«*\ ; 
band-collar tcf. 4 abme ; band flsli, a lish ot 
the genus Cipola, belonging to the ribbon-shaped 
family of the older . 7 can/hopteri \ bar.d pulley, 
a flat-laced wheel, lixeil on a shaft and driven b\ a 
band ; band-saw, an endless saw, consisting ol a 
steel belt with a seriated edge running with great 
speed over wheels ; band-string,a string lot fasten 
ing bands sec abo\e, 4^, in the 1 7th c. ornainenled 
with tassek.etc(see bairliolt Costume 423); band- 
wheel, a wheel to whiclt motion is ccnnmuiticaled 
by a band running over it. Also l>.\NJir.nx, tj.v. 

1635 T. C'rvnli v .-huanda \liii, Within :t Baml-i a-e lirs 
thy Knife. 1820 S< ot 1 . libel iv, A speck of soot upon hi 
'band-collar. 1836 \ arrili. Brit. J-ishes I. 224 Red Band 
fish, Sn.thefisli, kihamllish Ctpcla rubes*ens. 1839 Todd 
(yd. .iuat. «v Phys. III. 7692 A band-like conmi:s*-im\ 
1599 B. Jons«»n Cynthia's A'«7 ’. v. iv, Thk is called tin 
solemn *b:md-siring. 1689 Sri den Table 8 5 If a man . 
twills bis * Bamlstring*. J691 Wood .■ Ith. 0 .1 on. II.55C He 
lwore| siiakcbone bandstrings or bamUtrings with very 
large tassels'. 1816 Scot r Anti*/, ix, Wi‘ mony a button 
and a ‘bandstring about it. 1407 Test. Ebor nS^C* I. 47, 
j. mortas-wy mbyll, j. band-w ymbyll, j. huke, ii. planes. 

Band (band y sbA ; also 5-6 bande. [Late 
15th c. bande , a. k. bande = Ur., Sp., app. 

adopted from Teutonic (cf. 01 Hi. bant, OS., U.\. 
band: sec BandjiU; ako Goth, bandi : see Bknd 
jAD. The word received in Romanic a new*develop¬ 
ment of sense, not found in Teutonic, w ith w hich it 
has since been taken back, not only into Fng„ but 
ako into Ger. {bande) and Du. {bende, formerly 
bande ): the adoption being facilitated byitsobvious 
connexion with the native words. In Kng., w here the 
])rc-e.\ihting Hand sbA. was synonymous w ith bend. 
the present word was, by confusion wilh these, also 
often written bend. So also in mod.Du. bende for 
bande , by assoc, w ith a native bende : sec Bknd sb. 1 

The actual history of bun da in this sense, and its relation 
to the Teutonic forms, are not without uncertainty, owing 
to our ignorance at present of its age, and to the fact that 
It., Sp., Pg. ban da, F. bandc, are found also as synonyms 
of ben da, bende ‘fascia* (which, except in It., they have 
now indeed supersededwhile conversely Litire's earlievt 
example of bande 1 troop ’ k spelt bende , thus showing at 
lean form-association between the two words. Anti some 
actually identify them : Du Cange says that the company* 
of soldiers formed by Alfonso of Castille was called a band a, 
from the red banda or ribbon worn by them as a sash ; ami 
the new ed. of the Vocal, della Cruse a explains banda as 

* Company of soldiers, because originally distinguished by 
•a banda ox band of cloth of a certain colour.' But Little 
refers banda, bande ‘troop* to late L . ba/ntit m Banner; 
and Du Cange shows med. L. bandns in sense both of 

* fascia,’ and of * company of men collected under a certain 
leader or banner,' thus associating all three notions. What¬ 
ever the original source, it is evident that the popular feel¬ 
ing associated benda, banda, * fascia, stripe, sash, scarf, 
ribbon,’ banda , ‘company, troop,’ and bandit>n * banner.’] 

1 . An organized company; a troop. Said of 
armed men, also of robbers, assassins, etc. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos Iv. 152 Mesapus wylh a goode bande 
of folkc. 1568 Bible (Bishops') 2 Kings xxiv. 2 Bandes of 
the Chaldees, and bandes of the Syrians. 1598 Barret 
Theor. IVarres 1. \. 5 Trayned companies, and selected 
bandes. 1667 Milton P. L. il 997 Her victorious Bands. 
182a Byron iVcrner iv. i. 301 The ‘black bands’ who still 
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Ravage the frontier. 1826 Southey I.ctt. C. Butler 499 
A whole hand of robbers were converted, i860 Pisfy Min. 
Proph . 330 Small hands, unable to resist in the open field. 

b. Trained or train-band: see Thain-jjand. 

2 . A confederation of persons having a common 
purpose. 

>557 N. T. (Genev.) Ep. *iii, The traitcrous bande.^ 1738 
Wesley fVks. (1872! 1 . 92 That the persons so meeting be 
divided into several bands, or little companies. 1879 
Fuknivai.l in ArwShaks.Sac. AV/. it The hand of English 
men anil women whose l)ond of oneness is ‘ to do honour to 
Shakspcre.* 

3 . A company of persons or animals in movement. 

1601 Shaks. All's tl‘i'll iv. i. 16 He must thinke vs some 

hand of strangers. 1611 Bible Gen. xxxii. 7 I lee diuided 
the ..camels into two hands. 172$ Rope Odyss. xxu. 521 
The matron-train with all the virgin-band. 1770 Golubm, 
Des. I'M. 401 Downward they move, a melancholy band. 
1876 Green S/tort Hist. iv. $ 6 The little band of fugitives. 

4 . A company of musicians ; the company of 
musicians attached to a regiment of the Army. 

1660 3 Warrant Bk. iv. 316 George Hudson and Davies 
Mell to give orders for the band of Music"*. Ibid. 384 11 is 
Mit ,iH Rami of Violins. 1766 Knock London IN’. 446 The 
entertainment consists of a fine hand of music. 1812 J. 
W11 .non hi*' 0/Palms iv. 442 The music bands both near 
and far Are playing. 1832 A 'egnl. Imtr. Cavalry in. 58 The 
Hand .. plays whilst the Regiment is passing. 1845 E. 

11 oi.Mi s Mozart 6 Pieces which it seems were daily per¬ 
formed .. by a hand on the fortifications, 
f 5 . fig. A group of things Obs. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. ill. iii, Those Things we .. have 
ranked into Hands, under distinct Nantes or Ensigns. 

6 . Band of Hope, a name given lirsl about 
1S47 to associations of young people \\ bo pledge 
themselves to total abstinence bom the use of in¬ 
toxicating liquors. 

1847 J. T nmo. ir f Temperance song, * Conte, all dear 
hi Id ten,' The Hand of Hope shall he our name, the Tern- 
peranee star our guide, 1878 Temp. A Record 17 Jan. 33/2 
t hus we find, in every city, town, and hamlet, Hands of 
Nope, and Senior Hands of Hope. 

7 . Comb., as band-brother, - roil , -society. Band¬ 
master, the leader oi a band of musicians, whence 
band-mastered ppl. a. ; band-stand, a platform 
or ollier structure for the use of a band of musicians. 

1742 Obset t«. Methodist ?o Give my dear Love to my dear 
’Hand Brethren, 1858 W. Ellis /V.v. Madagascar xiii. 
.69 The bandmaster of one of the English regiments. 
1865 Rfskin Sesame 110 A large species of marsh mosquito 
..melodious, 'hand-mastered, trumpeting in the summer 
air. 1693 \V. Ront.k rv>.N Pit rascal. lien. 200 A b.mdroll or 
Muster-roll. 1742 Obser?\ Methodists 20 forming them 
into ’Hand Societies. 1859 J. L.\s<; It'and. India 256 On 
the parade ground and at the ’band stand. 1879 Spectator 
7 June 710 Co-operating in labour, which the late Prof. 
Clifford used to speak of.. as ’hand-work. 

Band (kund), sbA [Of uncertain origin : it may 
be conjecturally connected cither with Hand sb.-, 
or with Bande = bound, bourne, ns separating two 
valleys or gills; the Welsh bunt ‘height’ has also 
been compared.] 

A ridge of a hill ; commonly applied in the Eng¬ 
lish Lake district to a long ridge-like hill of minor 
height, or to a long narrow sloping offshoot from a 
higher hill or mountain. 

1513 Douglas .Hueis xi. x. 6} Him self ascendis the hie 
hand of the hyll. 1869 Peacock Gloss, Lonsdale Dial., 
Handy I lie summit of a minor hill, as 1 Swirl hand,’ Tilher- 
tlnvaite fell. 1872 Jknkisson Eng. Lakes { 1870 1 23 The vale 
head of Langdntc is divided hy the Hand into tne Mickledc-n 
and < Jxendale glens. 

Band (kvnd), [a F. bande-r, f. bande Hand 
sbd and the senses of which run together in the 
verb. Herb, partly derived from the Eng. sbs ] 

1 . trans . To bind or fasten with a band or bands. 

1488 1852 [see Handed i.J 

f 2 . a. To furnish with a band, to bind (a gar- 
menlL b. To cover with a band or bandage. Obs. 

1530 Palsgk. 443/1, 1 bande a garment ora maser, or any 
suchc lyke.. Bande your jacket, it shall be slrongar. « 1700 
Dkydkn (J.) His eyes were handed over. 1855 Hook seller 
5 Mar. (Advt.) Prospectuses folded, banded, and stamped 
for Post. 

3 . To mark with bands or stripes. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxviii. <18561 230 An opalescent 
purple, that banded the entire horizon. 1878 Huxley 
l hystogr. xix. 328 Each of these halves is banded round by 
a number of circles. 

4 . To join or form into a band or company; to 
unite, confederate, league : a. trans. and rcjl. 

1530 Palsgr. 443 'x lie bandeth hymselfe with your ene- 
myes. 1581 J. Hell IIaddon's Ansem. Osar. A ij. Handyng.. 
all his knowledge and skill agaynst the professed doctrine of 
our Religion, a 1593 II. Smith iVks.i 1867) 11 .184 The rulers 
Ixtnd themselves against him. 1667 Milton F. L. v. 714 
What multitudes Were banded to oppose his high Decree. 
1876 Green Short Hist. ii. § 6.91 Everywhere, .men banded 
themselves together for prayer, 
b. intr. 

1530 Palsgr. 443/1 lie bandeth with them that wyll for¬ 
sake hym, whan he hath most nedc. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 
36 Hugeroutsof people did about them hand. 1611 Bible 
Acts xxiii. 12 Certains of the Jewes banded together. 1845 
R. 11 AMtLTON Fop. Edue. vi. 118 The enemies of Sabbath 
school instruction arc too scattered to band, too imbecile to 
argue. 

t Band, V . 2 Obs. [either a. F. bander , or 
shortened form of Handy v. ; cf. the pa. pples. 
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banded, bandied, of similar sound.] = Bandy v . in 
various senses. 

1580 JIollvrand Trcas.Er. Tong., Prebenderen vn tripot, 
to band in the tennice. 1596 Spenser F. Q. hi. ii. 41 Swete 
love such lewd nes hands from his fa ire companee. 1613 
W. Rrovvne Frit. Fast. 1. iv, He .. Had heapes of fire-brands 
banded at his face. 1616 Reau.m. & Fu Cast. Countr. vi, 
Adverse fortune Handing us from one hazard to another. 
1641 Shirley Cardinal v. iii, Thus handed out o’ the world 
hy a woman’s plot! 167a Drvdkn Cony. Granada 1. i. <1725) 

36 Though they hand and jar. 

t Band(e. Obs. [var. of bondc, a ME. form of 
Hound j/;.] = Hound, limit. 

c 1420 Avon*. Arth. iii, None so hardi Durste hide in his 
bandits. 1470 Ha ruing Citron, x. vii, To let hym passe and 
ride Frcly, where so they would withouten bande. 1470 85 
Malory Arthur 11. xvii, Thow passyst thy baiules to come 
this waye. 1523 Ld. Berners Eroiss. 1 . ccxxxii. 321 They 
haue .. done many an yuell dede in the bandes of Tholous. 

Bandage (bx’ndiVI^),^. [a. F bandage, f. bande 
Hand sb.- : see -ack. Orig. a term of surgery.] 

1 . Surg. A strip or band of woven material used 
to bind up a wound, sore, or fractured limb. 

1599 A. M. Gttbelhoner's Bk. Physic 183 2 On the syde of 
the Rupture, ther must he sowede a little bandage. 1725 
Po«‘L Odyss. xix. 535 With bandage firm Ulysses' knee they 
Injund. 1748 Smollett AW. Rand . xxviii, We reduced the 
fracture, dressed the wound, applied the eighteen-tailed 
bandage. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xvii, There, 
there—let me fix this bandage. 

b. tibsl. - Bandaging vbl. sb. 1. 

1720 Loud. Getz. No. 5901/3 Lectures in Osieology, Band¬ 
age, etc. 

2 . A strip of any flexible material used for bind¬ 
ing or covering up, esp. for blindfolding the eyes. 

17 >5 Garth Claremont <R.) Justice [shall] need no bandage 
for her eyes. 1799 G. Smiiii l.aborat. I. 15 Glue them to¬ 
gether with a bandage of paper. 1813 Siiellev (>. Mab. loo 
Like bandages of straw Beneath a wakened giant's sirengili. 
Jig 1750 Sut ns 1 one Ode Indol. 12 Ah ! gentle Sloth ! in¬ 
dulgent spread The same soft bandage o'er my mind. 1862 
Maurice Mar. <V Met. Fhil. IV. v. § 66 Tie the controversy 
with bandages of argument. 

3 . A band or strip of material used to bind to¬ 
gether and strengthen any structure, arch. 

1766 Entice Loudon IV. 205 A channel cul into the band¬ 
age of 1'ort land-stone. 1842 Gwm.t line yet. A rehit . Gloss., 
Hand ages, the rings or chains of iron inserted in the corners 
of a stone wall.. which act as a tie on the walls to keep them 
together. 

Bandage (barndudzA, v. [f. pree. sb.] To tie 
or bind up with a bandage, lit. and fig. 

1774 Goldsm. Sat. Hist. II. xi. (Join Their artificial de¬ 
formities of.. bandaging the feci. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res, 
m. i. So bandaged, and hampered, and hemmed in .. with 
thousand requisitions. 1873 Ai. Mi nrd Sursing iv. 159 To 
bandage a part well. 

Ba ndaged, ///. a. [f. prec. + -kd.] Hound 
or lied up with a bandage. 

>855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 636 Managing the bridle 
with a bandaged arm. 1879 Baring-Gould Germ. I. 391 The 
bandaged boy in blind-man's-buff. 

Bandager .bwndrd^aj). [f. as prcc. + -KR 1 .] 
One who bandages wounds'). 

1851 H. C. Uoiunson Diary 11 . 295 His skill as a bandager. 
Ba'ndaging, vbl. sb. [f. as ptec.+ -jngL] 

1. The action or ait of applying bandages. 

1835 Fenny Cyel. III. 363/1 (ioiir-cs of lectures on bandag¬ 
ing. 1838 Hr. Martinf.ai West. Trav. I. 206 Whether the 
bandaging of his ancle gave him pain. 

2 . eoner. Material lor bandages. 

1819 Puntolog. s.v. Surgery, Adhesive plaster with proper 
bandaging is to be used. 

Bandagist (kemlvd-jist). [f. Bandage sb. + 
-ist: cf. F. band agist cl] A maker of bandages. 

1859 Worcf.si ek cites 1 )ungeison. 1871 T. Smith in Syst. 
Surg. V. 506 The instrument-maker or bandagist. 

t Bandalore. A toy containing a coiled spring, 
which caused it, when thrown down, to rise again to 
the band, by the winding up of the siring by which 
it was held. 

1824 Miss Mitfokd Village Ser. i. (1863) 198 A gonc-by 
toy, called a bandalore. 186^ A then scum 10 Sept. 330/2 Our 
Iron Duke., in Dublin playing with a Bandalore, now an 
obsolete toy. 

Bandanna, -ana (byendxna). Also 8 ban- 
danno. [cf. Hindustani blindhmi * a mode of 
dyeing in which the cloth is tied in different places, 
to prevent the parts from receiving the dye ’ (Slink- 
spear Diet !); prob. adopted first in Pg.] A richly 
coloured silk handkerchief, with spots left white 
or yellow by the process described above. The 
name is now applied to cotton handkerchiefs also, 
and the pattern is produced by chemical agency. 

1752 in J. Long Bengal (1870' 31 Plain taffaties, ordinary 
handannoes, ana chappas. 1854 Thackeray AniKomes I. 
39 Waving his yellow bandanna. 1875 Miss Bird Htvwaii 
134 Many had tied bandanas in a graceful knot over the left 
shoulder. 

attrib. 1824 Ann. Reg. 140/2 Bandana handkerchiefs. 1843 
Carlyle Fast $ Pr. (1858)285 Beautiful bandana webs. 

Bandbox (barndbfks). Also 7 8 ban-box. 
[f. Band sb.- + Box.] A slight box of card-board 
or very thin chip covered with paper, for collars, 
caps, hats, and millinery; originally made for the 
1 bands r or ruffs of the 17th c. 

1631 T. Powell Tom All Trades 173 Carrying the Band- 


box under their apron. 1633 Rowley Match at Midn. iv. 
in Dodsl . I1780) VIJ. 413 Enter Maid with a band-box. 
Constable. How, now ! where ha' you been ? .. Maid. For 
my mistress's ruff, at her sempstress'. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 311 P i, 1 .. do nut suiter a Ban-box to be carried into 
her koom before it has been searched. 1720 Gay Poems 
<1745) 1 .189 With empty ban-box she delights to range. 1758 
J. S . Le Drans Observ. Surg. (1771) 340 Such Wood as they 
make Bandboxes.. with. 1859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. 

11 . viii. 148 A thing .. to be chiefly kept in a bandbox. 

b. attrib. Bandbox thing: (cf. prec. qtiot.) 

1774 Westtn. Mag. 11 . 454 The good man .. turned the 
eye of contempt upon the Rand-box Thing, and .. said,' I 
believe 'tis a Doll.’ a 1852 Moore Country Dance <V Quad. 
xiii. 51 A band-box thing, all art and lace, Down from her 
nosc-tip to her shoe-tie. 

Bandboxical (bwndlyksikal), a. eolloq. [f. 
prec., after words from Or., as paradoxical .] Hav¬ 
ing the appearance or size of a bandbox. 

1787 Beck ford Italy 11834' 11 . 175 Cooped up in a close, 
bandboxical apartment. 1873^1 iss Braddon Sir. $ Pilgr. 
it*, i. 240 Square bandboxical rooms. 

r Bandeau (kindJ). HI.-eaux. [Fr.OF. 
bande!, dim. form from bande Band sb .-; cf. Ban- 
DOKK*.] a. A narrow band or fillet worn by 
women to bind the hair, or as part of a head-dress, 
b. A bandage for the eyes. 

<•1790 Miss Buk.nev Diary <1842) 1 . 98 <D.) That bandeau 
. .was worn by every woman at court, a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood 
Lady of Manor Ill. xxi. 277 Just make up this bandean for 
iny hair. ?i8s8 C. Mathews Autobiog. <1879! J, In a laced 
night-cap with sky-blue bandeau. 1861 Gf.n. P. Thompson 
Audi Alt. 111 . clxi. 175 The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as Paul l.ouis said of fortune, sees under his bandean. 

Banded (barndud). ppl. a. [f. Band v. + -kd.] 

1 . Bound or fastened with, or as if with, a band. 

1488 Invent, in Tytlcr Hist. Scot. (1864' II. 391 A bandit 

kbt like a gardeviant. 1813 Scott Rokeby hi. xxiv. These 
iron-handed chests to gain. 1852 Tuppf.r Prov. Philos. 409 
One fortuitous grain might dislocate the banded universe. 

2 . burnished with a band ,or bands' 1 ; in Her. 
with a band differing in colour from the garb. 

1787 Pokny Heraldry 151 Three Blackamoors’ Heads in 
Profile .. banded Argent and Gules. 1823 P. Nicholson 
/'rad. Build. 581 Banded column, a column encircled with 
Bands, or annular rustics. 1837 Makkyat Dog-Fiend vii. 
A .. gold-bunded cocked hat. 1855 Tennyson Maud 1. viii, 
The snowy-handed .. Delicate-handcd priest. 

B. Marked with bands or stripes. 

a 1842 T i.nnyson Eleanore, The yellow-banded bees. 1876 
Page Advd. Tcxt-bk, Geol. xvii. 310 This banded appear¬ 
ance of a lias cliff. 

4 . Confederated, leagued, allied. 

1601 Bp. Barlow Sernt. Panics Crosse 61 This conspiracic 
thus handed. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 85 The banded Powers 
of Satan. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 274 The poet 
addressed himself to the banded enemies of France. 

t Ba ndel, handle. Obs. [a OF. bandelc , 
-die, dim. of bande Band j/».-] A swaddling-band. 

1598 Fi.orio, Fasciola, a little handle, a little swadling 
clout. 1603 — Montaigne tl. xii. (1632)253 The bandies and 
swathes about our children. / bid. zqq Lou re Igods] to a 
childc, as protectors of his bandels, of his drinke, etc. 

Bandelet borndclet). Also 7 bandelette. [a. 
F. bandelettc , dim. of OF. bandele little band. Cf. 
Bandlkt.] A small band, streak, or fillet; in Arch. 
a small Hat moulding, encompassing a column. 

1647 W- Browne Pole.x. 99 The fairest Princesse that hath 
ever worne the sacred Bandelettc of the Incas. 1696 in 
Phillips. 1751 Earl Orrery On Swift 89 <T. The longer 
he wore the diadem, the bandelet still became more tight 
and irksome. 1863 R. Hill Jamaica Seas. A’otcs 194 The 
fish .. is roseate in colour, varied with bandelets. 

Bander (ba- ndai). arch. [f. Band v. + -EB 1 .] 
One wbo bands or leagues; a confederate. 

1563 Myrr. Mag., Somerset xxiv, Theyr banders to elect. 
1591 Percivall Span. Diet., Vandoiero, a hander, he that 
followeth a faction. 1649 lip. Guthry Mem. (1702) 77 So 
many of the Banders as happen'd to be at home .. were cited 
to appear. 1820 Scott Abbot xx, The lords who have be¬ 
come handers in the west. 

I! Banderilla (bander/’Ba). [Sp., dim. of 
bander a Banner.] A little dart, ornamented with 
a banderole, which dexterous bull-fighters slick 
into the neck and shoulders of the bull ; also fig. 

|| Banderillero (ba ndcr/He ra) [with agential 
suffix -ero], the bull-fighter who uses banderillas. 

1864 1 )k. Mancii. Crt. <y Soe. Elis, to Anne 1 . 24 The ladies 
danced with picadors and bandcrillcros. 1865 J’aliMaliG. 
23 Nov. 3 He will begin to sec the barb of the banderilla 
under its paper disguise. 

Banderol(e, bandrol, bannerol (ban¬ 
derol, -Jiil, barnerol). Forms: 6 banerol,banaroll, 
bannerall, 7 bandroul(e, -role, -roll, banrol, 
bannerolle, 7*9 banneroll, 8 banner-roll, f>- 
bandorol, bannerol, 9 bannerole, banderole, 
(bandarole), bandrol. [a. F. banderole (15th c. 
bancrolle, i6lh c. banderolle), dim. of bandihe, 
ban nitre, Banner, probably after It. bander uola, 
dim. of handier a Banner.] 

1 . A long narrow flag, with cleft end, flying from 
the mast-heads of ships, carried in battle, etc. 

*562 Lf.igii Armory 189 Any Banner, Standard, Banaroll. 
161a Drayton Poly-olb. x.vii. <1748) 342 J-et them in the field 
be by their band-rouls known. *68* Disc. 77 *H£vri 6 Gay!and 
.. sent his Treasurer with a White Bandrol, offering terms 
of Peace. 1808 Scott Mamt. tv. xxxviii, Scroll, pennon, 
pensil, bandrol, there O’er the pavilions flew. 1870 Standard 
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5 Dec., Disarmed a colour serjeant. .and seized on the ban* 
nerol he carried. 

2 . A small ornamental streamer, e.g. that at¬ 
tached to the lance of*a knight; in Her. one 
hanging down from the crook of a crosier, and 
folding over the staff. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. vii. 26 To despoyle of knightly 
banuerall. i6i<> G. Sanoys Trav, 124 Thousands of Pilgrims 
..cuery one with his hanroi in his hand. 1829 W. Irving 
Granada <1850) 21 The .. lances bore gay bandaroles. 1848 
Lytton Harold iii. 212 Thejance with its pointed banderol. 
1851 S. Judd Margaret xvli. (1871) 149 Her hair streamed 
bandrols in the wind. 

b. ‘ Tlie little fringed silk flag that hangs on a 
trumpet ' J. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Hoi in shed 111 . 490/x Trumpeters., 
sounding their trumpets most roiallic, their bannerols dis- 
pUued. 

3 . A ribbon-like scroll bearing a device or in¬ 
scription. 

1622 F. Markham Bh. Warrc n. ix. 74 His Colors .. are 
euermore contained in the Hand-role vpon which his Crest 
standeth. 1875 Fortncm Maiolica iii. 30 Portraits of ladies 
with a ribbon or banderole on which the name is inscribed. 

4 . Arch. A flat band with an inscription, used in 
decorating buildings of the Renascence period. 

5 . A banner about a yard square, borne at the 
funerals of great men, and placed over the tomb. 
[See Bannerol.] 

Bandicoot (bx-ndik/ 71 ). Also9-ieoote,-yeoot. 
[corruption of Telugu pamli-kokku, lit. 1 pig-rat ’ 
(Col. Yule).] 

1. A large Indian ral (Afns malabaricus or gigan- 
tens ), as big as a cat, and very destructive. 
(Wrongly used in quot. 1789 for the Musk-rat.) 

1789 Munro Xarrat. yi The Bandicoot, or musk rat, is 
another troublesome animal. .from its offensive smell. 1813 
J. Forbes Orient. Mew. 111 . 41 Handicoote .-at[s) fre¬ 
quently undermine ware houses and destroy every kind of 
merchandise, i860 Tennent Ceylon 1 . 150 Another favourite 
article of food with the coolies is the pig-rat or Bandicoot. 

2 . A genus of insectivorous Australian marsupials 
( Paramdcs), somewhat resembling the above. 

1831 Tyf.rman & Benn. Voy. Trav. 11 . xxxvi. 149 The 
dogs ajso worried a handy-coot.. an animal., with a head 
and tail resembling those of a rat, and a pouch under the 
belly for the reception of its young. 1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
4- Phys. 1 II. 260/2 Marsupials commonly known in Australia 
by the name of Bandicoots. 

Bandied (bre-ndid), ///. a. [f. Bandy v. + -ei>.] 
Tossed to and fro. lit. and Jig. 

1663 Butler Hud. 1. it. 55 Whipp’d Tops and bandy'd 
Balls, The learned hold arc Animals. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave 
Norm. <y Eng. 1 . 202 How cruel then, such bandied terms 
as ‘base servility.* 

Bandiness (barndines). [f. Bandy a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being bandy-legged or crooked. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxvi, If., any moral twist or 
haftdiness could be found, Miss Sally Brass's nurse was 
alone to blame. 

Banding (barndiq), vbl. sbA [f. Band vA] 

1 . Combining, joining in parlies or factions; 
leaguing, confederation. 

1575 Churchyard Chippes{ 18171 190 Great banding then, 
began in Borough towne. c 1645 Howell Lett.{ 1650 I.316 
There heing divers bandings, and factions at court. 1792 
Burke Let. LangrisheW ks. VI. 358 As little do 1 relish any 
bandings or associations for procuring it. i860 Gen. P. 
Thom pson Audi Alt. III. evii. 20 The banding of man with 
man keeps down felonious action. 

2 . Formationof, or marking with, bands or stripes. 
Banding - plane : a plane used for cutting out 
grooves and inlaying strings and bands in straight 
and circular work. 

1850 in Worcester. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 651 Its band¬ 
ing the stream with colder and warmer waters. 

t Ba nding, vbl. sb 2 Obs. [f. Band v . 2 + 
-ingC] = Bandying, 

1589 Greene PLenaf/ion (Arb.) 45 There was a banding of 
such lookes. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxiv. 138 
Fortune .. made him a Ball for her banding, c 1645 Howell 
Lett. (1650) I. 327 The .. bandings of opinions we had lately 
at Gresham college. 

Ba'nding, ppl. a. [f. Band vA + -ing 2 .] Con¬ 
federate, leaguing. 

1602 W. Watson Decacord. 62 This banding impudcncic 
of the Jesuits. 

Bandit (barndit). PI. banditti, ba*ndits. 
Forms : 6-7 bandetto, 7 bandite, -ditto, -dyto, 
-diti, 7-8 -ditty, -dito, 7- bandit. PI. a. 6 -deti, 
7 -ditie, 7-8 -diti, -ditty, -dity, 7- ditti; 0 . 6-7 
dettos, 7 -ditos, -ditoes, -detties, -dities, 7-8 
-ditties, 7- dits. [a. It. bandito * proclaimed, 
proscribed/ in pi. banditi sb. * outlaws/ pa. pplc. 
of bandire - med.L. banmre to proclaim, proscribe: 
see Ban sb. and v., and cf. Banish. Early spellings, 
as well as the current pi. banditti, were apparently 
corrupted by form-assoc. with Ditto, It. ditto, pi. 
detti. The It. sing, bandito is not now used in 
Eng.: bandit is also mod.F. But the pi. banditti 
(for It. banditi) is more used than bandits , esp. in 
reference to an organized band of robbers; in 
which sense it has also been used as a collective 
sing.; in 17th e. this was taken as an individual 
sing., with pi. -is, -/Vx.] 
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lit. One who is proscribed or outlawed ; hence, a 
lawless desperate marauder, a brigand : usually 
applied to members of the organized gangs which 
infest tlie mountainous districts of Italy, Sicily, 
Spain, Greece, and Turkey. 

(Bandetto in first quot. may be attrih. sb. or ppl. adj.l 
*593 Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 135 A Romanu Sworcler. and 
Bandetto slauc. 1594 NaSUk i'n/ort. Trav. 57 The Ban- 
dettos.. are ccrtayne outlawes that lie betwixt Rome and 
Naples. 1602 Life V. Crowwe/I a. i. 95The banditti do you 
call them ?.. l am sure wc call them plain thieves in England. 
>611 Coryat Crudities 117 The Bandits.. are the murder¬ 
ing robhers upon the Alpes. 1688 Land. Gaz. No- 2310/3 He 
had lived as a Band id in Anatolia. 1713 Steele Englishm. 
No. 13. 84 The Examiner is no more a Tory, .than a Bandito 
is a Soldier. 1719 D'Urfey Pills ^18721 II. 292 Each con¬ 
quering great Commander, And mighty Alexander, Were 
Banditries too. 1800 Colquhol'N Contra. Thames vi. 240 A 
set of lawless Banditti infested the River. 1840 Hood Up 
Rhine 191 Why, every Baron in the land was a bandit. 
1876 Green Short Hist. v. § 1. 224 The routed soldiery 
turned into free companies of bandits. 

b. collective sing. A company of bandits. 

1706 Dr Fok Jure Div. 11. 15 He form'd the First Bnnditty 
of the Age. 1799 Wellington in Osven Disp. 146 In which 
province an adventurer had assembled a banditti. 1826 
Scott lGoodst. v. 195 Deer-stealers.. are ever a desperate 
banditti. 

c. attrib .; and in comb , as bandit-haunted. 

|Cf. 1593 in 1.] 1854 J. Arrott Xa pot eon 1. xii. 208 Fierce 

banditti bands. 1855 SIilman Lat. Chr. 118641 V. ix. ii. 229 
Wild Bohemians and bandit soldiers. 1859 Tennyson Enid 
879 Bandit-hauntcd holds. 

+ Bandit, v. Obs. [f. It. bandito proscribed : 
see pree.] To proscribe, banish, outlaw. 

i6ij Coryat Crudities 287 All light gold is bandited, that 
is, banished out of the Citie (Venice). 1652 S. S. Secretaries 
Stud. 264 A Noble man .. long since Bandited by the State, 
for inurthering a Gentleman. 

Bandle (barnd’D. [ad. Irish bannlamh cubit, 
f. ban it measure r latnh hand, arm.] An Irish 
measure of two feet in length. 

1623 in Cocke ram. 1672 Petty Pot. Anat. 11691 98 Seven¬ 
teen Bandies make a Man’s Suit, and twelve make a Cloak. 
1 St ill in 1865 used in Bandon, co. Cork.) 

Bandle, var Bandei, Obs., swaddling-hand. 

Bandless (bu ndles), a. [f. Band sb. + -less.] 
Without a band (in various senses) ; whence Band- 
lessly adv ., Bandlessness. 

1660 Hexham Dutch Out ., Bonde loos, Bandlesse or Un¬ 
bound. 1862 Times , Fpsom Downs, .bandless, niggerless. 

Bandlet tbnrmllct . [f. Band sb~ + -let : or 

syncopated from Ban* ki.kt.] A small band, fillet, 
or streak ; in Areh.= Bandelet. 

1727 51 in Chambers Cycl. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. 
Monast. Ord. 118631 110 Two bars or bundlets gules. 1883 
Piazzi Smvth in Observat. No. 83. Si The bandleis of lines 
in this mysterious a hand. 1883 Birch Assyr. Antiq. 50 H is 
hair is covered with a broad bandlet. 

| ( Ba ndo. Obs. [a. It. and Sp. N batnio = med.L. 
bannutn Ban.] A public proclamation. 

1598 Barret Theor. iGarres iv. t. 118 The Commaunds, 
Iawes, and bandos of the high Generali. 1642 Shirley 
Sisters v. ii, The last bando —‘ He that can bring Fr:q>o!o, 
the chief bandit .. Shall have free pardon.' 

Bandog (barndpg). Forms: 5-7 band-dopge, 
3 bande doge, bon-, bonde dogge, f> band-dogg, 
6-7 band-dog, bandogge, 7 baa-dogg, 6 ban¬ 
dog, bandog, [f. Band sbA 6 fastening + Dog ] 
orig. A dog tied or chained up, either to guard a 
house, or on account of its ferocity ; hence gen. a 
mastiff, bloodhound. 

e 142s in Wright's Voc. 187 Molosus, band-dogge. ci440 
Promp. Parv. 43 Bondoggc 1x499 bonde doggc>, Molosus. 
c 1560 Thersites in Hazl. Dodsl. 1 . 399 The bandog Cerberus 
from hell he hare away. 1577 Harrison England 111. vii. 44 
The mastiffe, tie dog, or banddog, so called bicause manic of 
them are tied up in chaines .. fordooing hurt abroad. 1669 
Fthkrfdge Love in Tub tv. iii. As fierce as a Ban-dog that 
has newly broke his chain. 1813 Scott Rohe by v. xxxvi, As 
the bull, at bay, Tosses the han-dogs from his way. 

b. Jig.; also in phr. To speak bandog and Bedlam : 

i. e. furiously and madly 

1600 Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 I. 19 O master, is it 
you that speak bandog and Bedlam this morning? 1610 
Chesteds Tri., Envie 12 Thou envious Bandogge, speakeand 
doe thy worsL 1645 Ussiier Body ojDh\ < 1647) 376 Letting 
loose Satan, his band-dog, to. .molest the godly. 1829 Scott 
Anne of G. (1833) 1 . J33 He was usually spoken of as the 
bandog of Burgundy, or the Alsatian mas till 

c. attributive or appositive. 

1616 Beaum. & Fl .Wit without M.\. i, Bitten with bandog- 
fleas. 1629 H. Burton Babel no Beth. Ep. Ded. 9 All the 
band-dog heresies of hell were let loose. 

Bandoleer, -ier (brcnd^lDu). Forms: 6 
bandollier, -diteare, 6-7 bande-, 7 bandileer(e, 
-leir, -lier, bandlier, bandooleer(e, -leir, -lier, 8 
bandaleer, 6-9 bandalier, 7-9 bandolier, 7- 
bandoleer, -ier. Also, 7 bandileero, -iliero, 
-aliero. [a. F. bandouillere (Cotgr. 1611), mod. 
bandott litre ; from It. ban dolt era, or Sp. bandolera , 
f. bamlola , dim. of bauda Band. With the forms 
in -ero, cf. -ado 2 .] 

fl. A broad belt, worn over the shoulder and 
across the breast, by which a wallet might be sus¬ 
pended at the side. Obs. 

a 1577 Gascoigne Flcnvers, Herbs, etc. ('1587'' 186 As Ban- 


dolliers for who in mountains dwelles. a 1626 Middleton 
Black Bh. Wks. V. 517, 1 threw mine arms, like a scarf or 
bandilcer, cross the lieutenants melancholy bosom. 1634 
Hkywood Witches of Lane. 11. Wks. 1874 IV. 201, 1 have .. 
this my handileer of bottles, to fill to nignt. 1767 Ducarel 
Anglo-Xonn. A ntiq. 47 Their surplices covered with Bunda- 
leer's of flowers. 

transf or fig. 1598 Sylvester Du Bart as (16081370 Three- 
thousand times the sun Hath gallopt round 1 leaven sgolden 
bandeleer. 

2 . esp. A belt of this kind worn by soldiers ; orig. 
it helped to support Ihc musket, and had also 
attached twelve little cases, each containing a 
charge for the musket; later, a shoulder-belt fitted 
with little loops, in which cartridges are suspended. 

1596 Unton Invent . 3 Six imiskctu with bandileares. 1622 
F. M arkham Bk. llarreu ix. 3 To this Bandilicrc shall bee 
fastened by long double strings, lhat they may with more 
ease he brought to the mouth of the musquet, one large 
priming charge .. and at least twelve other charges. 1672 
Chas. 11 . Warrant 2 Apr., One matchlocke musquet, with 
a collar of bandalicro, 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. <1774' I. 
321 A rusty old sword, and a bandoleer. 1818 Scot v Leg. 
Montrose ii. A bandolier containing his charges of amimmi. 
lion. 1885 Daily Xews 20 Feb. 5/6 Mounted infantry.. in .. 
Khaki helmets, puggarees, bandoliers. 

3 . By transference : in sing. One of the cases or 
boxes containing a charge for the musket; hence 
used in pi. ns prec. 

i6ji Cotgr., Btindovillt res, a musketiers bandooleers; or 
charges like little boxe.%, hanging at a belt about his necke. 
1624 Cart. Smith Virginia iv. i6j Master Argent had put 
his Bandileir of powder in hi- hat. a 1659 Cleveland JVks. 
30 Like Cart rages, or Linnen Baiuliicers Fxhausted of their 
Sulphurous Contents. 1728 Fielding/,<>?'<*/W Masques Wks. 
177S F 76 Get down my broad-sword and bamlalicrs. 1818 
Scot 1 Jirt. Midi, xii, ‘He was in bis bandaliers to hae 
joined the ungracious Highlanders in 1715-’ 

Bandoline vlnvudelin ). [?f. band or bandeau.] 
A gummy preparation for fixing the hair. 

1861 Delamkk Kiteh.Gat'd. 162 Tlie boiled pips fofQuince] 
make the glutinous preparation railed bandoline. 1876 
H \rli.y Mat. tied. 361 Used for jellies and soups .. and as 
bandoline for keeping the hair in form. 

Hence Ba ndolined ppl. a. 

1856 St at. A'<t\ IV. 119 A moustache—turning up at the 
ends in two points well handolined together. 

t Ba ndon, -oun, sb. Obs. Forms: 3 bandnn, 
baundune, 3-5 bandom, 3 7 bandon, 4 baun- 
doun. 4-3 baundon, 4-6 bandoun(e, 5 bandum. 

6 bandone. [a. OF. bandon , bandnn 1 public 
proclamation, ban, jurisdiction, authority, disposal, 
discretion, license ’ - Pr. bandon , f.(through a deriv. 
form * bando -onern) late F. band-urn -ban n-um 
‘public proclamation, edict, interdict/ ad. Tout. 
ban ft : see Ban sbA There was a confusion in 
Romanic between bannnm and bandum : Du Cange 
shows bannnm for bandum , Banner, as well as 
bandum for bannnm ‘edict’; cf. Banish, Bandit, 
Banner, Banderole. There is no etymological 
connexion in Teutonic between bann , banu-an, and 
bandum token, ban Japan to signify/] 

Jurisdiction, authority, dominion, control : power 
of disposal, full discretion, or authority to deal 
with. 'To be in or at any ones bandon : to lie 
under his control, at Iris disposal, will, or pleasure. 
To have a thing in one s bandon : at one’s full or 
free disposal. 

<1230 Ancr. R. 338 be terme is ine (lodes honden: and 
nout i |*ine baundune [earlier .1 tS. bandun]. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 9013 pe man sco has in hir bandom. e 1300 A'. Alis. 3180 
The emperour, and his barouns, Veildith heom to thy 
baundouns. C1470 Henry Wallace xi. 1376, 1 thocht haiff 
maid lngland at his bandoun. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
Evii, The kyng .. gafe hym baundon ouer all the goexk-s. 
*535 .Stewart Cron.Scot. Ill. 1S1 Wnder his bandoun think 
I ncuir to be. i6ix Cotgr., Abandon , bandon ,. full libertie 
for others to use a thing. 

Hence the F. and ME. phr. a bando{tpn. in con¬ 
trol. at one’s disposal ; also, at one’s own free will, 
freely, unrestrainedly ; whence the vb. abandonn-cr 
= metlre a bandon \ see Abandon. 
f Ba’ndon, vA Obs. [aphetie f. Abandon vl\ 

1 . To have under control, subdue; - Abandon v. i . 

c 1450 Henrvson Mor. Fab. 80 For all the beastes before 
that handonecl beene Will shute vpon my lieastes with yre. 

2 . rejl. To give oneself up ; = Abandon v. 4. 

0:1300 Cursor M. 14906 lie wil him bafldun [v.r. baun* 
dounj nu par-till [to death] Fut freli wit his aun wil. 

3 . To forsake ; = Abandon v. 8. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 53 Forgo thy solennc 
walks, bandon Classic wood. 

4 . To banish ; = Abandon v. 11. 

1592 Wyrley Armorie 108 Thoughts, griefes, sad cares, 
are handonled] then away. 

t Ba*ndon, v~ Obs. rare-\ [? for ban den ; 
cf. Band sbA job, Bandy a. 1.] Of cloth: To 
shrink unevenly, so that tight inelastic ‘bands’ 
occur here and there across the piece. 

1552 Act 5 6 Edw. VI, 6 § 1 (Ruffhead) When the 

clothes so made, be put in the water to try them, they rise out 
.. in some place narrower than some, beside such cockeling, 
baodoning, and divers .. notable Faults. 

t Ba'ndonly, adv. Obs. rare- 1 . [aphetie f. 
Abandonly.] Recklessly, daringly. 
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c 1470 Hf.nry Wallace v. 886 How that so bandounly, 
Wallace abaid ncr hand tliar chewalry. 

Bandore 1 (bsendo J M, barnd6<\j)« Also 6 ban- 
durion, 6-7 -dora. [ad. Sp. or Pg.; the Romanic 
forms show much phonetic perversion: Sp. ban- 
du'rria, ban do'la, Pg. bandurra, Fr. man don, for¬ 
merly mandole. It. mando'la, pandora, pandit'ra ; 
all repr. L. pttndtira, pandurium , a. Gr. narSovpa, 
irai’Svpls, a musical instrument. Iltnce also, by 
further corruption, Banjo.] A musical instrument 
resembling a guitar or lute, with three, four, or 
six wire strings, used as a bass to the cittern. 

1566 Gascoigne focasta (1848) 133 A doleftill and straunge 
noysc of viollcs, Cythren, Bandurion. 1591 I’ehcivall Span . 
Diet., Vihuela , a bandore. 1626 Bacon Sylva % 146 A Ban- 
dora, Orpharion, or Cittern, which have likewise Wire- 
strings. 1689 Shaovvell Bury-Fair Hi. Wks. 1720 IV. 161 
The best musiek in England .. shawm and bandore. 1883 
J. Hawthorne in Harper's Mag. Nov. 933/2, 1 would lightly 
touch the strings of my bandore. 

attrib. 1607 Heywood Fayre Mayde F.xch . Wks. 1874 11 . 
20 What’s her haire? faith two Baudora wiars. 

t Bando‘re-. obs. [corruption of F. bandeau 
1 anciennement, coiffure des veuves 1 (Littre).] A 
widow’s head-dress. 

<1x712 W. King Ovids Ars Am. 142 Our grandmothers, 
they tell us. wore Their fardingaleand their Bandore. 1719 
D'Urfey Fills 11872) II. 11 The huxom Widow, with Ban¬ 
dore and Peak. 

BandroI(e, -roll, var. Banderole. 
Bandsman (bx*mlzman). a. A member of a 
band or company; esp. of a band of musicians, 
b. see quot. 

<71842 Ct'NNiNCHAM My Native l’ale\ i, J ..joy’d to sec 
the bandsmen smile. 1864 Even. Standard 29 Oct., The 
colours having to he given into the custody of 1 lie bandsmen 
alone. 1884 Wetkly limes 5 Sept. 3/3 Along with them a 
bandsman from the steamer. 

b *852 Tomlinson Kncycl. I. 392 2 The next class of 
miners .. arc the . bandsmen or bondsmen, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of their working in connexion with the band ox 
tlat rope hy which the coal, etc. is hoisted. 

Bandster barndstaj). [f. Band jA 1 + -stkr; cf. 
maltster .] One who binds sheaves after reapers. 

a 1794 in Ritson Scot. Songs II. 3 ijAM.)The bansters are 
runklcd, lyart, and grey. 1863 Tom Taylor Fid. in It’ds. 
ix, <)nward press the shearers. The handlers come behind. 

I! Bandu’rria. [Sp.] = BandoreL 

184a 1 .ongf. Sp. Stud. 1. ii, We play the bandurria. 

Bandy (Iwndi), v. Also 6-7 bandie. [Tlie 
origin of this and of Bandy sb} is very obscure. 
Cf. F. bander ‘to bandie at Tennis’ Cotgr.; per¬ 
haps f. bande side. With Branch II. cf. F. bander , 
in se bander contre , * to bandy or oppose himself 
against, with his whole power; or tojoyne in league 
with others against ’ (Cotgr. , also Sp. bandear ‘ to 
bandy, to follow a faction, to help a side, to be¬ 
come factious’ (Minshcu), It. bandare 1 to side or 
bandy’ (Florio . Cf. also Band vM but while these 
answer in sense, no satisfactory explanation of the 
terminal -ie, -y presents itself] 

I. 

1 . trans. To throw or strike (a ball) to and fro, 
as in the games of tennis and bandy. (Mostly with 
figurative reference.) 

1577 Holinsiikd Citron. III. 1077/2 Kingdoms be no 
balles for me to bandie. 1592 Nashr F. Fenitesse 15 b, 
1 hey may make Ruffians hall of Hell: and there handy 
balles of Brimstone at one anothers head. 1678 Cuowomth 
In tell. Syst. 845 Had we no Mastery at all over our 
Thoughts, but they were all like Tennis Balls, Bandied, 
and Struck upon us, as it were by Rackets from without. 
1842 W. Grove Corr. Fhys. Forces 20 A ball of caoutchouc, 
bandied about, i860 Tennyson Vis. Sin iv, xi, To be the 
ball of Time, Bandied by the hands of fools. 

b. absol. 

1612 Webster Vittoria Cor. <N.) While he had been 
bandying at tennis He might have .. struck His soul into 
the hazard. 1699 Coles Eng. Lat. Did., To handy at 
Tennis, rcticnlo pel lore. 

c. inlr. To bound like a ball struck or driven. 
1658 R. White tr. Digbys Fcnod. Symp. <1660* 20 Until! 

she bandies .. upon another solid body, and so she con- 
tinueth to make new boundings here and there, 
t 2 . 'Po toss, drive, or throw aside or away. Obs. 
1591 Troub. Raigne K. John <i6u) 69 If Arthurs death 
be dismall to be heard, Bandie the newes for rumors of un¬ 
truth : lie hues my Lord, a 1593 Marlowe Lust's Dom. 
]. iv, The Cardinal, would bandy me away from Spain. 
1667 H. Mohf. Div. Dial. 1. §8(1713)17 If the Earth had 
been bandied out of one Vortex into another. 

3 . To toss from side to side, like a tennis-ball. 

1596 Sfensf.r State Irel. Wks. (1862) 531/2 And from one 

hand to another doe bandie the service like a tennis-ball. 
1650 Fuller Fisgak ti. ix. 190 Those I^epers..bandied be¬ 
twixt two deaths of the famine and the sword. 17x1 
Blackmore Creation 11. (1736) 47 What vig’rous arm.. 
Bandies the* mighty globe still to and fro? 1864 Gilbert Sc 
Churchill Dolom. Mts The path..was bandied from side 
to side on rough bridges. 

4 . To toss or pass from one to another, in a 
circle or group ; to toss about. 

1600 Drkkf.r Fortun. Wks. 1 . 143 Now he’s bandyed by 
the seas in scorne, From wave to wave. _ 1675 Crownk 
Calisto 1. i. 8 Hark, how they bandy praise and flattery 
round 1 1838 Dickens Pitch. Nick, xxx, The stories they 

invent, .and bandy from mouth to mouth I 

b. (Often emphasized by about.) 


1597 Drayton Mortimer. 17 But fortune, .straight begins 
to bandy him about. 1748 Anson Voy. 11. ii. 130 Thus was 
this unhappy vessel bandied about within a few leagues of 
her intended harbour. 1847 Barham Ingot. Leg. 11877) 234 
Bandied about thus from pillar to post. 1872 Black Adv. 
Fluid on xx xi. 416 Sharp words were being bandied about. 
1885 Sir J. Pearson Law Times Rep. LI I. (N. S.) 183/1 
Suitors being bandied about from one court to another. 

5 . To discuss from mouth to mouth. Cf. 4 b. 
1642 Vieiu of Print. Book in/. Olsen*. 40 To debate and 

bandy the principles of Government. 1692 Wagstajie 
Vina. Carol, i. 18 A Bill was preferr’d .. touching Mono- 
polies, and was strongly bandied on both sides. 1768 H. 
Walpole Hist. Doubts 40 His own legitimacy, which was 
too much connected with that of his brothers to be tossed 
and bandied about before the multitude. 1850 W. Ikving 
Coldsui. xxix. 289 Vourname is. .frequently bandied at table 
among us. 

b. absol. or inlr. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634^ X91 Lucretius, may Philo¬ 
sophic and bandie at his pleasure. 

6. To give* and take (blows, words, reproaches, 
compliments, etc.) ; to exchange. To bandy words 

— to argue pertinaciously, wrangle. 

1589 Greene Menaph. (Arb.) 45 It little fits in this corn- 
panic to bandie taunts of love. 1598 Green why Tacitus' 
Ann. vi. viit. 134 Rushing in couragiously to bandy stroakes, 
1677 Cart. Venice 271 When they had bandied Arguments at 
home, they went to light their Enemies abroad. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Forth iv. Bandy not words, but begone. 1855 Mot¬ 
ley Dutch Rep. I. 27 Bandying blows in the thickest of the 
fight. 

b. with (and recently against) a person. 

*593 Nashk Christ's T. (1613' 79 His Backe bandieth 
colours with the Stnine. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. iv.92 Do you 
bandy lookes with me, you Rascal!? 1767 Johnson in 
Boswell 11831) II.36 It was not for me to bandy civilities 
with my sovereign. 1847 I>. Hunt Men, Wont, Bks. II. 
xi. 280 The leaders, .handled against one another the foulest 
charges. 1880 Dixon Windsor III. vii. 69 She could not 
bandy words with insolent pages. 

C. one thing for another. 

1593 Shaks. 3 lien. VI, 1. iv. 49, I will not bandie with thee 
word for word, But buckler with thee blowes. 1603 I >ray- 
ton Heroic. lip. xiv. 45 To bandy Woe for Woe and Tcare 
for Tcare. 

II 

f 7 . To band together, league, confederate: a. 
trans. and rejl. (cf. F. se bander.) 

1597 J'ruyers in Liturg. Q. Fliz. (1847) 676 Our enemies 
..conspire and bandy themselves against us. 163a C. 
Hughes Saints Losse 38 All the kings of the earth bandy 
themselves to fight with him. 1656 Tr\pi* Exp. Reg*, ix. 5 
Antichrist and his actuaries bandy and bend all their forces 
to destroy souls. 1659 J. Harrington Lawgiving (1700) 
397 Korah, Dathan, and Abiram .. bandy’d themselves 
against Moses. 1818 Scorr Hr. Lamm, iii, Here is his son 
already bandying and making a faction. 

b. inlr. 

1633 G. Herbert Huntil. iv. in Temple 62 Joyntly bandy¬ 
ing, They drive them soon away. 1673 Lady's Call. 11. iii. 
J- 18 The servants., bandy into leagues and parties, 1755 
Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 116 If he bandied to remove nis 
ather’s servants.’ 1758 Jortin Erasm. I. 192 Giddy and ig¬ 
norant young men . .bad bandied together in a body, calling 
themselves Trojans. 

8 . inlr. To contend, strive, fight. (Cf. Cotgr. 

* Se bander contre f to bandie, or oppose himselfe 
against.’) 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1. i. 313 A Valliant sonne in-law. .One, 
fit to bandy with thy lawlesse Sonnes. 1643 Milton 
Divorce 11. xxi. Wks. <1851) 122 That Law may bandy with 
nature, and traverse her sage motions, was an error. 1660 

— Free Com//no. Wks. 1738 I. 594 Neither did the People 
of Rome bandy with their Senate while any of the Tarqums 
liv’d. 1705 1 1 iCKERiNt.il.1. Friest-cr. 1. 11721)55 Let them 
bandy against one another till I part them. 

Bandy (bxndi\ sb. [App. f. the vb.; hut the 
origin of sense 5, and the order of the senses are 
quite uncertain.] 

I. + 1 . A particular way of playing at tennis, the 
nature of which is not now known. It does not 
appear from the quotations whether bandy was the 
same as check, i. e. the modern ' cramped game * 
of * touch no walls.* Obs. 

1578 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 179 They play not at chases, 
but at handle or at Check, that is, if the ball touch the wall, 
it looseth, 1607 Lingua n. v. in Hazl Dodsl. IX. 381 The 
shooting stars. .Are nothing but the balls they lose at bandy. 
+ 2 . A stroke with a racket, a ball so struck ; a 

* return ’ at tennis. Obs. 

1598 Marston Met. rigmat. f/n.i. 141 Straight with loud 
rnuuth (a bandy Sir) he cries. 1627 Drayton Agincourt 
U748) 4 They such racket shall in Paris see When over line 
such bandies I shall drive. As that, before the set be fully 
done, France may perhaps into the hazard run. 1655 J. 
Cotgrave Wit's Interpr. 7 A bandie ho 1 the people crie, 
And so the ball takes flight. 

t 3 . fig. Obs. 

1602 Dkkker Satirom. Wks. I. 243 Take this bandy with 
the racket of patience. 1604 Edmonds Observ. Cosar's 
Comm. 21 Their factions .. caused one partie to bring in 
Ariouistus .. and the other partie, the Komaincs to make 
good their bandy. 1638 Foru Fancies \. iii. <1811) 210 Not 
wronged me? .. this is the bandy of a patience Beyond all 
sufferance. 

II. 4 . A game, also called bandy-ball, in which 
a small ball is driven to and fro over the ground, 
with bent club sticks, by Iwo sides of players; the 
same as Hockey. 

1693 D’URfEY Vorkslt. Heiress , The prettiest fellow At 


bandy once and cricket. 1796 Southey Lett. Spain (1799) 
133 A royal recreation similar to what boys call Bandy in 
England. 1822 \V. Irving Braccb. Hall II. 64 Bandy-ball, 
trapball, wrestling, leaping, i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on Floss 
I.77 She’s only a girl—she can’t play at bandy. 

5 . A club bent or curved at its lower end, used 
for striking the ball in this game. 

1629 T. Adams Medit. Creed Wks. 1861 III. 122 The 
mathematician (will not] lend his engines for wasters and 
bandies. 1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 50 All which .. carry 
staves in their hands like to Bandyes, the crooked end upper¬ 
most. 1850 Cricketer's Man. 24 Sending it with blows of 
their bandies, whizzing through the air. 

Bandy (bamdi), sbf [a. Telugu bandi, Tamil 
vandi. J A carriage, bullock-carriage, buggy, or 
cart, used in India. 

1761 Madras Courier 29 Sept., To be sold, an elegant new 
and fashionable Bandy, with copper pannels, lined with 
Morocco leather. 1800 Sir T. Munro Life I. 243 No wheel 
carriages .. not even a buffalo-bandy. 1854 Stocqukler 
Handbk. Brit. India 10:) A buggy being a one-horse vehicle 
.. fat Madras they call it a bandy). 

Bandy (barndi), a. [see the senses.] 

1 . Of legs : Curved laterally with the concavity 
inward, [perh. attrib. use of Bandy sbA ‘hockey- 
stick.’] Also used briefly for bandy-legged. 

1687 Shaovvell fttvenal x. 441 No Noble Youth with 
Bandy-leggs. X727 Swift Worn. * 1 //WWks. 1755 IV. 1. 85 
Nor makes a scruple to expose Your bandy leg, or crooked 
nose. 1783 94 Blake Son^t innoc.. Little Y'agab. 12 Dame 
Lurch .. Would not have bandy children. 1815 Scott Guy 
M. xxix, A little mongrel cur, with bandy legs. 

Hence Bandy-legged, a. 

1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2392/4 A bandy-leged splafooted 
elderly Man. 1849 W. Irvinc Crayon Misc. 233 Short and 
bandy-legged .. his little legs curving like a pair of paren¬ 
theses below his kilt. 

2 . Marked with bands; cf. B.\NI> sb.- 10 b. [f. 
Band sb .- + -y C] 

1552 Ad 5-6 Ed. VI, vl § 27 Cloth .. either pursie, bandie, 
squally by warpe or woufe. t6ox Ad 43 Fliz. x. § x Clothes 
.. squally, cockling, bandy, light and notably faulty. 

3 . Full of bands, [f. Band sbA 4 + -y b] 

1852 Dickens Lett. 1 . 279 Not quite a place to my taste, 
being too bandy <1 mean musical, no reference to its legs). 

Bandying (ba**ndi|iij), vbl. sb. [f. Bandy v. + 
-ingL] The action of the vb. Bandy: a. Tossing 
to and fro, exchange (of blows, words, etc.), b. 
Contentious argument, disputation. C. Contention, 
strife, t d. ( onfederation, league. 

1591 Shaks. Rom. Jut. lit. i. 92 The prince expresly 
hath Forbidden bandying in Verona streetes. 1662 Stil- 
LINgfi.EF.t Orig. Sacr. in. iv. § 15 ib) The bandyjngs of this 
controversie. 1689 Hickkkincill Modest Inq. ii. What 
Combination? What Bandying against it? 17x9 Swift fo 
Vng, Clergym. Wks. T755 II. 11. 19 The perpetual bandying 
of factions among tis. 1822 Scott Nigel xi, Where there is 
such bandying of private feuds and public factions. 

Ba ndying, ppi< a. [f. as prec. + -l»c 2.] That 
bandies, tosses to and fro, disputes, etc.: see the vb. 

1665 Glanvill Seeps. Set. i. 14 All the bandying attempts 
of resolution. 1677 Marvell Growth. Fopery 6 The crew 
of bandying Cardinals. 

Bane (te'n), sb\ Forms: 1 bana, bona, 2-4 
bone, (4 ban, bon, 5 boyn, 6 baene), 3- bane ; 
5-6 bayn(e, 6-7 bain^e. [Common Teut.: 
OE. bana , bpna — OFris. bona, OS., OHG. bano, 
MHG. bane , ban, ON. bant, Sw.,Da. bane , 1 death, 
murder ' :—* 0 Teut. barton- wk. masc. Cogn. w. 
Goth, banja , ON., OE. byt OTeut. *banj &- (str. 
fern.) wound ; also with Gr. (f>6vos, <f>ovi), murder, 
slaughter, <povtvs killer, murderer.] 

f 1 . A slayer or murderer; one who causes the 
death or destruction of another. Obs. 

Beov/ulf 3491 Bona swi 5 e neah .. fyrenum sceoted. a Boo 
O. E . Citron, an. 755 Hie nadre his banan foljian noldon. 
1205 Lay. 5806 5 c beo 5 ure bemenne bone. <7x300 Cursor 
M. 7634 Philistiens sal be his ban. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 
2147 Meovercom this beste & was his ban. a 1400 Sir Fere. 
1338 Who that may his bon be, Salle hafe thiskyngdome and 
me. C1460 Toivneky Myst. 17 Cayns, I sloghe my brother 
..I pray the.. To ryn away with the bayn. 1513 More 
Rich. III. Wks. 51/2 The brother hath bene the brothers 
bane, 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. iii. 73 Let Rome hersclfe be 
bane vnto hersclfe, 1682 Yorksh. Diaries (Surtees) II. 303 
The Jury found the horse the bane. 1691 Blount Law 
Did. s.v., 1 will be the Banc of him, is a common saying. 
(1861 H. Riley tr. Liber Alb. 86 The horse aforesaid, 
which had been the bane of the said boy.] 

f 2 . That which causes death, or destroys life. 

<11000 Beowulf 4413 Hilde mecas .. td bonan wurdon. 
C1230 A ncr. R. 222 One j»‘ n g e k et ■ ■ is ]> au h soule l>one, & 
wei to deadlich sunne. C1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 230, I was 
hurt right now thurgh myn yhe Into myn herte, that wol 
my banc be. C1400 Ywaine 6* Gaw. 2854 The water sone 
had bene ray bane. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. App. 
xcvii, Brimstone thick and clouds of fiery bain. 

b. esp. Voison. Now only Jig., and referred to 4. 
Also in comb., in names of poisonous plants or sub¬ 
stances, as Dogbane, Henbane, Leopard’s bane, 
Rat’s bane, Wole’s bane, etc., q.v. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xx. (1405) 208 Henbane 
is mannis bane. <1440 Promp. Farv. 22 Bane, or poyson. 
1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 172 Bane for the rats. 1586 
Warner Alb. Eng. 11. viil 33 Tc the baene therein He 
mixed somewhat of his blond. 16x4 Chapman Odyss. 1. 404 
Bane to poison his sharp arrows heads. 1684 tr. Bond's 
Merc. Compit . m. xtx Medicines.. taken inwardly against 
Banes and Poisons. 1713 Addison Cato i, My bane and 
antidote are both before me. 1735 Somerville Chase tv. 
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331 The Dog whose fatal Bite convey'd th* infectious Banc. 
186* Mm;rick Mor. <y Met. Phil IV. vii. § 87 In which 
Spinoza offers at once the banc and the antidote. 

t 3 . Minder, death, destruction : in later usage 
chiefly in phrases, cal eh, fetch , get, receive , take 
one's bane— { catch one's death,’ in which it passes 
into 2. (See esp. quot. 1655). Obs. 

ewjs Cott. Horn. 243 Nc cepeo hi of hus gold nc selfer 
but urc banc. <r 1374 Chaucer Troyltis v. 602 For which 
the folk of Thebes caught hire banc, c 1400 I waine <5- Gant. 
816 Thai ne myght wreke lhair lord bane. 1594 Greene 
Look. Glass* (1861 > 131 ‘Twere best you did, for fear you 
catch your bane. 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. iii. 60 I will not be 
affraid of Death and Bane, Till Birname Forrest come to 
Dunsinane. *655 Fuller Ch. Hist . tx. IV. 402 The two 
ludges .. getting their bancs there, died few dayes after. 

4 . That which causes ruin, or is pernicious to 
well-being ; the agent or instrument ot ruin or woe, 
the ‘curse.’ (Now the ordinary sense.) 

1577 Harrison England 11. xxl 333 Tnconstancie.. a bane 
unto all natures. 1596 Bp. Barlow Three Serm . i. 117 
Gardes and Dice, the verie baine of any fainilie. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. iii. § 37 1 . 275 Bold Beggars arc the 
Bane of the best Bounty. 1674 Marvell Reh. Transf. 
11. 135 The great bane and scandal of the Church. 1709 
Steele Tatlcr No. 9 r 2 Those Rogues, the Bane to all 
excellent Performances, the Imitators. 1791 Burke Corr. 
(1844' III. 186 Theoretic plans of constitution have been the 
bane of France. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xxxiv. 11876) 378 
She who had been the bane of his life. 1858 Holland 
Titcomb's Lett. vii. 132 Selfishness is the bane of all life. 

5 . Ruin, fatal mischief; woful or hapless fate; 
harm, woe. Chiefly poetical. 

c 1400 Judicium (1822) 2 For deds that I hattc done .. I 
must abide my boyn. 1594 Greene Look. Glasse (i8tn) 117 
That sweet boy that wrought bright Venus bane. 1633 G. 
Herbert Forerunners iv. in Temple 171 Hath some fond 
lover tic'd thee to thy bane? 1866 Kingsley Hereto . Prel. 

3 He finds out.. for his weal and his bane that, etc. 

6. A disease in sheep, the ‘rot.’ 

1859 in Worcester. 

7 . Comb., as bane-touch. 

1649 Skloen Laws of Eng. 1. xx.vvii. (1739) 56 Men being 
weary of such bane-touches, the Clergy that cried it up, 
their successors cried it down. 

+ Bane, sbf Obs. [See Ran, Banns.] A pro¬ 
clamation of a marriage ; a prelude of a play. In 
the latter sense more freq. in pi. bancs, now Banns. 

r 1440 Prornp. Part•. 22 Bane of a pley {1499 or manage), 
Pan tta, corag ium (1499 preludium ). 1483 Cafh. Attgl. 20 

Banc (7». r. Bayne) of a play; preludium , proludium. 
Bane,- 1 , arch . Also7bain.(baen). [f.B anej/j. 1 ] 
+ 1 . trans. To kill: said esp. of poison. Obs. 

1578 Lvte Dodoctis 426 Aconit that bancth, or killeth 
Panthers. 1589 Warner A lb. Eng. v. xxv. (1612) 119 Poysned 
by a Monke, that baend himsetfe, that lohn might dye. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 46 If my house he troubled with a 
Rat, And 1 .. giue ten thousand Ducates To haue itbain’d? 

2 . To harm, hurt, injure, poison ; a. physically. 
1587 Turrerv. Disprayse Worn. (R.) Hidden hookes.. To 
bane thee when thou bite. 1615 Latham Falconry (1633) 
102 Surfeited in their bodies, and also baned in their liuers. 
<71631 G. Herbert Country Parson \. \T.) If a shepherd 
knew not which grass will bane, or which not. 1667 Phil. 
Trans. II. 526 The Smoak .. will bane them. 1827 Kebi.u 
Chr. Year 5th Sund. Easter, For what shall heal, when 
holy water banes? 
b. morally or socially. 

1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 71 Couctousnesse. .baneth our 
Gentlemen. 1643 Burroughes Exp.Hosea iv. (1652) 61 To 
be poison to them to have baned their soulcs. 

Bane, obs. form of Bain adv. readily, and Bonk. 
Baneberry (bt Ti, nberi). [f. Bank, poison + 
Bkrry.] The fruit of a plant Act.ra spicata (N.O. 
Ranunculcuevc ); also the plant itself, otherwise 
called Herb Christopher. 

1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 492 Bane-berries, arc poisonous 
in a very high degree. 1853 Linoley If eg. K. 427 The 
black berries of the Pane-Perry .. arc poisonous. 

t Baned, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Bank v. + -eix] 
Ruined, destroyed ; injured, hurt. 

1568 T. I low ell Arb. AmitfciiZ'jp 67 To bruse my haned 
l>ones. 1578 T. Procter Gorg. Gallery I. 4 My Baned 
limmes. 1639 Fuller Holy War 111. xii, The voyage of 
these two kings, .baned with mutual discord and emulation. 

Baneful (b^ nful), a. [f. Bane sbA 4 -ful.] 

1 . Life-destroying; poisonous. 

a 1593 H. Smith //-’Xw.{ 1867) II. 475 The old serpent’s bane¬ 
ful breath. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. hi. (1641) 27 
The bancfull Aconite. 1697 Dryden Virg. Eclog. iii. 124 
The Nightly Wolf is baneful to the Fold. 1791 Cown-R 
Iliad xxii. 107 Herbs Of baneful juice. C1854 Stanley 
Sinai Pal. vii. (1858)290 No living creature could survive 
the baneful atmosphere which hung upon its waters. 

2 . Destructive to well-being, pernicious, injurious. 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 173 Helpe me ye bancfull 

byrds. 1586 Marlowe i st Pt. Tatnburl. v. ii, A sight., 
baneful to their souls, 1770 Goltism. Dcs. Vill. 311 To see 
ten thousand baneful arts combined. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Ireland\. 4 Very baneful superstition. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) II. x. 503 Whose results..would prove most 
baneful, if not ruinous, to the country. 

Ba*nefully, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In a 
hurtful or pernicious manner. 

1865 Reader 2 Sept. 253/2 Which .. influenced bancfully.. 
the fortunes of Prince Charlie. 

Ba’nefulness. [f- as prec. 4 -ness.] The 
quality of being baneful ; hnrtfiriness. 

Baner. rare- 1 , [f. Bane v . 4-erL] lie who 
or that which kills, poisons, destroys, or ruins. 
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1598 Sylvester Du Bartas i. vi. 259 Dying himself, kils 
with his banc his Baner. 

Banewort (b^nwait). [f. Bane poison + 
Wort, OK. nyrt, plant, herb.] a. gen. Any poison¬ 
ous plant {dial.), b. spec. The Lesser Spcanvort 
{Ranunculus Flam mu la), reputed to poison sheep, 
c. The Deadly Nightshade. 

a. 1864 Whitby Gloss, s.v , It's some mak o' banewort. 

b. 1578 Lytf. Dodoens 425 Called in sonic places of Kng- 
lande Spcrworte, it may be also called Banewort. 1597 
Gkkarde Herbal w. ccclxx. (1633) 962 Spearc, Crowfoot, and 
Bane woort because it is dangerous and deadly for sheep. 
1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 219 Spear-wort, or Bane-wort, is 
an herb which if it be taken inwardly is deadly. 

C. [ Halliwkll cites Skinnf.r.1 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. 
PI. IV. 72 Dwnle, or Deadly Nightshade .. Early I English 
botanists called it Bane-wort. 

Bang (brcij\ v. Also 6 bangue. [First in 
16th c.; ]>crh. previously in north, dial, from Scarnl. 
Cf. OX. banga, OSw. banga, to hammer; also LG. 
bangen, bangcln to strike, beat, Gcr. bcngcl cudgel ] 

I. 1 . trans. To strike violently with a resound¬ 
ing blow ; to thump, thrash. 

?ci55o Rob. Hood (Ritsom ix. 95 Either yield to me the 
daic, Or I will bang thy back and sides. 1570 Levins 
Mattip . /23 To bangue, fustigate. 1593 Kashi: 4 Lett. 
Confnt. 37 A bigge fat lusty wench it is, and hath an arme 
like an Amazon, and will bang the ablioniinationly if cuc-r 
she catch thee. 1675 Con on Scoffer Scoff 44 With my ( 
Rnitoon Fie bang his .sconce. 1794 Burns Wks. 133 Oh aye 
my wife .she dang me. And aft my wife did hang me. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. v. 494 Like an iron-clanging anvil bang'd 
With hammers. 

2. lienee, in various const., expressing: a. violent 
action producing loud noise, as 'Fo bang off (a gun, 
music on a piano, etc.), and esp. To bang (.a door; 

=5 to shut it violently, to slam; or b. to drive or 
knock with violence. 

a. 1787 Br.CKFORn Italy II. 136 A most complicated son- 1 
ata, hanged off on the chimes. 1814 Scott Wa?>. III. 238 j 
Twa unlucky red-coats., hanged off a gun at him. 1816 
Miss Austen Emma I. i. 5 She always turns the lock of 
the door the right way and never bangs it. 1878 Bi \ck 
Green Past, xxxiv. 277 The door was banged to. 

b. 1877 Daily News 1 Nov. 6/x This is now being banged 
into the heads that have planned .. this campaign. 

3 . int>\ To strike violently or noisily; to bump 
or thump. Of a door : To close with a loud report, 
to slam. 

1713 Guardian No. 143 (1756) II. 234 It hanged against 
his calf and jarred upon his right heel, i860 W. Collins 
Wont. White 1. vii. 31 Taking great pains not to let the 
doors bang. 1883 V. Stuart Egypt 302 Our boats were 
banging against thesidesofthcEra, making sleep impossible. 

4 . lienee : To make a violent noise, c.g. by the 
discharge of fire-arms. 

1840 R. Dana Pef. Mast xxxvi. 136 The watch on deck 
were hanging away at the guns every few minutes. 

II. 5 . trans. To beat violently, knock about; 
to thrash or drub, defeat, worst, lit. and fig. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 21 The desperate Tempest hath so 
bang'd the Turkcs, That their designement halts. 1651 
Lilly Chas. / 11774) 246 He was presently after well banged 
by Essex. 1784 Cowukr Wks. 118761 183 You are a clergy¬ 
man, and I have banged your order. 1816 SCOTT Old Mart. 
80 It's not easy to bang the soldier with his bandoleers. 

+ b. To bang it out or about: to come to blows, 
fight it out. Obs. 

ci 6 oo Rob. Hood (Ritson) xvii. 85 With a hut of sack wc 
will bang it about, To see who wins the day. 1622 Hkvlin 
Cosmogr. 1. (16821 282 If any two were displeased, they ex¬ 
pected no law, but bang'd it out bravely. 

c. Comm. To heat down, overwhelm. 

1884 Marten Sf Christoph. Monthly Circ. 31 Mar., Specu¬ 
lators for the fall are as usual taking the opportunity to 
bang the market by heavy sales. 

6 . cofloq. To * beat,’ surpass, exeel, outdo. 

1808 Cumbrian Ball, iv.13 Cocker Wully lap bawk-hcet 
..But Tamer in her stockin feet, She bang’d him out and 
out. 1837 Dickens in Life 11. i. 34 The next Pickwick will 
bang all the others. Mod. Sc. That bangs a‘ I e'er met wi\ 
Irish Provb. This bangs Bannagher. 

iii. 7. intr. {dial.) To throw oneself or spring 
with a sudden impetuous movement, to dash, to 
bounce. 

1795 H. Macneili. Will $ Jean, Up he bang’d ; and, sair 
afflicted, Sad and silent took the road. 1813 Examiner 
18 Jan. 43/1 The mob .. called out, * Bang uplads, in with 
you.' 1813 Mar. Edgeworth Patron. 11. xxx. 257 English 
Clay left nis D. T. O.,. and banged down to Clay-halt, 
b. trans. To throw with sudden violence. 

1768 Ross Helenorc 143 (Jam.) Then I’ll bang out my 
beggar dish. 

IV. 8 . The verb stem is used adverbially with 
other verbs, esp. come, go, in the senses of: a. with 
a violent blow or shock ; b. with a sudden and 
violent clap or explosive noise; c. all of a 
sudden {tout d’uti coup), suddenly and abruptly, 
all at once, as in ‘to cut a thing bang off.* 

a. 1841 M akryat Poacher xxviii, We came bang against 
one another. 1842 Sir T. Martin in Erasers Mag. Dec-, 
Bang went my haunch against an. .angle of my bed. 

b. 1855 O. W. Holmes Poems 139 Bang went the maga¬ 
zine ! 1855 Browning Up in Villa Wks. 1863 1 . 53 Bang, 
whang, whang goes the drum. 188* O'Donovan Merit I. 
311 Bang, came another blank shot. 

C. 1795 H. Macneill Will <$• Jean i f Bang ! cam in Mat 
Smith and’s brither. Mod. (Scotchman loquitur) * Ye canna 
be in London an hour, when bang goes saxpence !’ 


9 . Comb . with sb. as obj., bang-beggar, a strong 
staff (.SV\), a constable or beadle (dial.) ; + bang- 
pitcher, a drunkard; bang-straw {dial.), a thresher. 

1865 E. Waugii Barrel Org. 29 Owd Pudge, th’ bang- 
beggar, coomrunnin'into(h'pew. 1639J Clarke Panr/niol. 
102 A notable hang-pitcher, Si ten us alter. 

Bang, v 2 [f. Bang sbff\ To cut (the front 
hair) square across, so that it ends abruptly. 

1882 Century Mag. XXV’. 192 He was bareheaded, his 
hair banged even with his eyebrows in front. 1883 Harpers 
Mag. Mar. 492/2 They wear their, .hair * banged ’ low over 
their foreheads. 

Bang (bseq\ [f. Bang 7a 1 ; cf. ON. bang, 
OSw. bang a hammering:, Ha. bank a beating.] 

1 . A heavy resounding blow, a thump. 

1 c 1550 Rob. Hoody Ritson' vi. 79 All the wood rang at every 
bang. [1570 Levins Mattip. A3 Banguc, fnstis\ 1598 
Fi.okio, Sergozzone, a hang or rap giuen upon the neckc. 
1601 Shaks. Jut. C. 111. iii. 20 You’l beare me a bang for 
that 1 fcarc. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. ii. 831 With many a stiff 
thwack, many a bang, Hard Crab-tree and old Iron rang. 
a 1845 Hood Lay Real Life vii, Many a bitter bang I bore, 
t b. A drubbing, defeat. Obs. rare. 

1644 Sir G. Radcliffe in Carte’s Collect. (1735) 3^9 After 
a shrewd bang Prince Rupert is recruiting gallantly. 

2 . A sudden, violent or explosive noise ; c.g. the 
report of fire-arms. 

1855 Thackeray Newcontes 11 . 58 1 L. ) The steps of a fine 
belozengetl carriage were let down with a bang. 1884 J. 
Colbornk Hicks Pasha 160 The sharp bang of a section of 
howitzers. 

3 . A sudden impetuous movement *, impetus, go. 

c 1774 C. Kf.ith Farmer's Ha*, As he was working long 

and Strang, And fallowin wi‘ pith and hang. 1870 J. K.nvk 
Sepoy War II. vi. iv. 554 An unwonted amount of confi¬ 
dence and bang. 

Bang (ba.q). sb 2 [ - hair cut * bang’ off ; of. 

Bang-tail.] The front hair cut square across the 
forehead. (Orig. in U. S.) lienee Banged ///. a. 

i$$o Howells Undisc. Co unity x iii. 113 His hair cut in 
front like a young lady's bang. 1880 Even. Stand. 3 Apr. 
4/4 The present style of banged girl. 

Bang sbD, obs. form of Bhang, Indian hemp. 
Banger (baurpu). [f. Bang r.l+-KuL] lie 
who or that which bangs ; slang, an astounding 
lie, a * thumper.’ 

1814 ( 1 . Hanger Sporting <011 fly-leaf', A Sportsman entire 
who says nay, tells a banger. 

Banging vbl. sb. [f. Bang z. 1 + -ing ■.] 

The action of striking violently and noisily. 

1647 Wiiakton lret. War Wk>. (16831 256 There shall he 
■ much banging and slashing amongst Men. 1709 Stfm.e 
Tatlcr No. 70 ? 4 So neither U banging a Cushion Oratory. 
*853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xliii. (1856) 402 We have been 
nearly three hours subjected to this banging. 

Ba'nging, ppl. a. [f. Bang v . 1 + -ing 2 .] Deal¬ 
ing violent blows, striking violently and noisily; 
ftg. (colloqi) overwhelming, ‘thumping.’ 

1560 Disob. Child in Hazl. Dodsl. II. 282 What banging, 
what cursing, Long-tongue, is with thee. 1596 Nasiik 
Saffron Walden X ij b,The bangingest things, .which l can 
pickc out..are these. 1616 Holyhav Juvenal 1S5 Then th' 
axe their chariot-wheels with banging stroak Splits out. 
1864 Arc 1 id. Denison in Daily Pel. 31 Aug., They could 
win it with a great banging majority. 

Bangla, ohs. form of Bungalow. 

1 ' Ba ngle, V. Obs. or dial. [Ktymol. unknown.] 

1 . Orig. of hawks: To beat about, flutter aim¬ 
lessly, in the air, instead of making direct for the 
quarry. See Bang ling ppl. a. 

2 . fo bangle {away) : to fritter away, squander. 

162X Burton Anal. Mel. 1. ii. 111. x. 11651) 107 We bangle 

away our best days, befool out our times. 1636 W. Samfson 
/ 'ow Breaker (N.j Thy titles are so bangld with thy debts. 
1658 Whole Duty Man xvi. § 18 (1684) 134 If we wilfully 
bangle away this so preciousa Legacy. [In Lanc.\ HalliwelUj 
3 intr. To flap, hang loosely. 

1622 T. Stoughton Chr. Saer. xii. 166 Hats., broad 
brimmed .. bangling about the cares of men, and hiding 
their faces. 1878 Halm well s.v., A bangled hat means one 
bent down or slouched. 

4 . dial. To beat down {c.g. com by wind or rain). 

5 . Bangle(d) ear, one hanging loosely or flap¬ 
ping, like a spaniel’s; lienee Bangle-eared ppl. adj. 

1567 Dkant Horace Efist. 1. xviii. Fiiij, A sight of bangle 
eared houndes. 1647 Ward Simp. Colder 11843) 90, I hold 
him prudent that in these fastidious times will hclpc .. 
bangled cars, with pretty quicke pluckes. 1725 Bradley 
Earn. Diet., Bangle-Ears, an Imperfection in a Horse. [In 
mod. Dicts.j 

Bangle (brctjg’l). [a. Hind, bangrt, bangri, 
orig. a coloured glass ring worn on the wrist by 
women.] A ring-bracelet or anklet. 

1787 Archaeol. Vlt I. 256(D.) The ankles and wrists orna¬ 
mented with large rings or bangles. 1798 Grevili.e in Phil. 
Trans. LXXXV HI. 405 The venders of glass bangles. 1830 
M arrvat King's Own xlii.The women. .wear, .gold bangles 
upon their arms and legs. 

Bangled (bivqg’ld), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED 2 .] 
Wearing or adorned with bangles. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 10 June, Clad in Tyrian purple, 
bangled and braided. 1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 530/2 Gold- 
bangled sleeve. 

+ Ba*ngling, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Bangle v. + 
-ingL] l’etly, frivolous contention ; squabbling. 

1612 T. James Jesuits Downef. 68 What banglings had 
he with Creswclk 1621 Moll v. Camerar. Lix>. Libr. tti.xi. 
x86 Hauing liued in marriage without, .bangling and strife. 
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t Bangling,///. a . Obs. [f. ns prec. + -i.no 2 .] 
That bangles: see Bangle v., and prec. word. 

1615 Curry-e.forCo.xe-e. i. 46 My Master..hath met with 
a bangling Sopnistcr. 1633 T. Nash Qua tenth 19 One good 
hawke Jis to be preferred] before ten bangling buzzards. 
a 1639 S. Ward Scrnt. 83 <D.) No bangling hawk, but with 
a high flier will inend her pitch. 

t Ba'ngster. Obs. or dial. Also 6 bangistcr, 
-eister, 7 -ester, [f. Bang v. + -ster : cf. banger .] 

1 . A burly violent fellow ; a bully, a braggart. 
(*1570 Leg. Bp. St. H ru/reU'S in Scot. Poems 16M C. (1801) 

11.326 Proudeambitious bangsters. 1651 C alder wood ////A 
Kirk *1843) II. 516 My lord, mak us quite of thir Matchia- 
velian and bnngestcr lords. 1766 Ross Iletcnore 89 (Jam.) 
That yet have bangsters on their boddom set. 

2 . One who beats his opponents; a victor, winner. 
1820 Scott Abbot xix, If the Pope’s champions are to be 

bangsters in our very ehangehouses. 1824 — St. Konans 
I. 18$ < D.) Vou are so certain of being the bangster, so very 
certain I mean of sweeping stakes. 

t Ba’ngstry. Obs. rarc~ y . [f. prec. + -y.] 
The action of a bangster ; masterful violence. 

1394 Acts James VI <1597) § 217 Persunes wrangouslie in- 
trusing themsdues in the rowmes and possessions of vtlicris 
be bangstric and force. 

Ba*ng-taiT. [cf. Bang v. 8 c.] A horse’s) 
tail, of which the hair is allowed to grow to a 
considerable length and then cut horizontally across 
so as to form a flat even tassel-like end; hence 
Bang-tailed ///. a. 

1870 Daily Ncsvs 19 July 6 A good mare with a bang tail. 
1861 Hughes Tom Brenvn at Ox/, vi. iD.I ’These bang* 
tailed little sinners any good?' said Drysdale, throwing 
some cock-a-bondies across the table. 

Bangue, variant of Bhang; obs. f. Bang. 
Ba’ng-up, adj. phr. slang ; also banged-up. 
[?as if bang or close up to a line. Cf. slap-up] 
Ouite up to the maik, stylish, in the pink of 
fashion. 

1812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. f 1833^ 163 Dance a bang- 
up theatrical cotillion. 1821 Count: iDr. Syntax’ Wife v. 
D.» Thus banged-up, sweeten’d, and clean shavd. 1843 
Lever J. Hinton vii. 43 His sotted neckcloth knotted m 
bang-up mode. 

Banian baenian). Forms : 6 baniane, 7 
bannyan, 7-S bamiian, S 9 banyan, 7- banian, 
[a. Pg. banian j prob. a. Arab, banyan (16th c.\ 
ad. Gujarat! vdniyo man of the trading caste, f. 
Skr. vanij merchant. ' The terminal nasal may be 
taken from the plural form vaniydn' ^Col. Yule).] 

1 . A Hindoo trader, especially one from the 
province of Guzerat ('many of which have for 
ages been settled in Arabian ports, and known by 
this name’—Col. Yule); sometimes applied by 
early writers to all Hindoos in Western India. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 310 A Kaniane .. one of the 
Indians inhabiting the countrey of Cambaia. 1634 Sir 'I*. 
Herbert Trav. 37 The Bannyansare tawny in complexion, 
are craftie, fairc .spoken, exquisite Merchants and super¬ 
stitions. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 752 The religion of the 
Banians not permitting them toeat anything that hath had 
life. 1845 Stocql’klkk Httndbk. Brit. hid. (1854*23 Bhyses, 
or Banians, are the trading class. 

2 . In Bengal applied to : A native broker at¬ 
tached to a house of business, or a person similarly 
employed by a private gentleman ; now usually 
called sircar. 

1687 A. Lovell Thcvcnot's Trav. in. i.xxxii. 55 F. very one 
hath his banian in the Indies. 1783 Burke S/. E. Inti. Bill 
Wks. 1842 I. 293 Mr. Hastings's bannian was, after this 
auction, found possessed of territories, etc. 1845 Stocqueler 
Ilantlbk, Brit. hul. (1854' 40 Banians or dubashes ta species 
of broker lo the European houses'. 

3 . A loose gown, jacket, or shirt of flannel, worn 
in India. ^Originally allrib. from sense 1.) 

1725 in llari. Mi sc. Vill. 297 if).) I have lost nothing by 
it nut a banyan shirt, a corner of my quilt, and my hihlc 
singed. 177a Graves Spir. Quix. xi. iv. <D.) Mis banyan 
with silver clasp wrapt round 11 is shrinking paunch. 1845 
Stocqueler Ilantlbk. Brit. Inti. 118541 3*5 Even in the tow 
country a light flannel banian ijacket or shirt' is of service. 

4 . attrib. (in reference to the Banians' abstinence 
from flesh and sacred estimation of animal life): 
Banian-day (A r aut.), one on which no meat is 
served out; Banian-hospital, one for animals. 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xxv. (D.) On Mondays, Wed¬ 
nesdays, and Fridays the ship's company had no allowance 
of meat, and ..these meagre days were called banyan 
days. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. ii!. <1865) 19 We had three 
banyan to four meat days in the week. 1813 J. Forbes 
Orient. Mem. Ill, 129 A banian-hospital..where he saw a 
number of sick ojfeVi, camels, and horses. 

5 . Banian- or Banyan-tree, now often simply 
Banyan: the Indian Fig Tree ( Ficus rdigiosa 
or indica) a remarkable East Indian tree, the 
branches of which drop shoots to the ground, 
that take root and support their parent branches; 
extending in this way, one tree will often cover a 
large expanse of ground. [Banian Tree , Ban¬ 
ians' Tree , Tree of Hie Banians , was originally a 
local appellation given by Europeans to an indi¬ 
vidual tree of this species growing near Gombroon 
on the Persian Gulf, under which the Banians, or 
Hindu traders settled in that port, had built a little 
pagoda; thence it was extended to others, and 


finally taken as the English name of the species. 

It is not so called in any Indian language.] 

1634 Sir T. Hfrrert Trav. 11. (1638) 122 A Tree (or rather 
twenty Trees, the boughs rooting and springing up a whole 
aker together!.. named by us the Bannyan Tree, from their 
adorning and adoring it with ribbons and streamers of 
varicoloured Taffata. C1650 tr. Tavernier 1. 255 Near to j 
the city of Ormus was a Bannians tree. I1687 A. Lovell 
Thevenot's Trav. 111. 1. xiv. 23 The war-tree.. called the 
tree of banians.b 1791 Newte Tour Eng. % Scot. 416 The 
Banian tree of India, the most stupendous effort of vegetable 
nature. 1857 Livingstone Trav. xiL 212 Most, .senddown 
roots from their branches like the banian, i860 Gosse Rom. 

A "at. Hist. 133 The banyan, or sacird fig of India. 

Bailing (U?*'niij), vbf. sb. [f. Bane v. f-ing 1 .] 
Poisoning. 

1330 Tindalk Exoti. Frol., Then God sendeth his curses 
among them, as hunger, dearth, murrain, bailing, pestilence. 
Banio, obs. form of Bagnio. 

Banish (barnij), v. Forms: 4banyse, -isshe, 
4-6 -ysshe, 5 bannysshe, 6 -ysche, -ish, ba- 
nysh(e, -ych, 4- banish, [a. OF. baniss- length¬ 
ened stem of baitir mod. bannir) late L. ban- 
ftire , f. bannum proclamation : see Ban.] 

+ 1 . orig. To put to the ban, 'proclaim’ as an 
outlaw, to outlaw. Obs. ISec Banished.] 

2 . To condemn (a person) hy public edict or 
sentence to leave the country; to exile, expatriate : 

a. with front, out of 

1375 B\rboi k Bruce tv. 522 We arc out of our cuntre 
Ranyst. 1485 Canton Cltas. tit. 13 Whom .. her uncle 
barm ysshe d fro hys contrcy. 1530 Palsgr. 443/2 The kyng 
hath banysshed hym out of his rcnlnie. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 
i. ii. 266 Sycorax. .from Argier Thou know\vt was banish’d. 
1848 tr. Cicselcrs Ch. Hist. 11, ii. 109 They had been ban¬ 
ished from Rome. 

b. with double ohj. (of person and place). 

1494 Fabvan 1. ii. 9 He was bany^hed the Countre. 1674 
11 ickman Hist. Quint]uart. 36 Godc-calk was banished Gcr- | 
many. 1796 Morse A men. Gcog. 11, 295 He that shalt be | 
convicted there of is lo be banished the kingdom. 

c. simply. 

c 1385 Chaucer /-. C. IV. 1863 That Tarquyny shuldc 
yhanysshed be therc-fcrc. 1651 Hobbes Lrviaih. 11. xxi. 

11 o Banished an Aristides, for his reputation of Justice. 
1879 Froltif. Ccrsar xv. 227 Clodius bad banished Cicero. 

3 . gen. To send or drive away, expel, dismiss 
imperatively (a person). Const, as in prec. 

c 1430 Compt. Loveres Ly/e xlvi, Though I be banys>bed 
out of her syght. 1548 I'dall, etc. Erastn . Par. Matt. xii. 

43 iR.) 1‘eviig banyshed from his olde hospitall, he walketh 
in dry ana bnren places. 1591 Shaks. Two Cent. 111. i. 171 
To die, is to be banisht from my selfe. 1393 — 2 Hen. VI, 

11. i. 197, I banish her iny Bed. X732 Pore Mor. Ess. 111. 
330 Banish’d the doctor, and expell'd the friend. 1826 
Disrai-li / ’iv. Grey vit. ix. 438 Who had they dared to 
imitate him. .would have l*:en banished society. 

4 . To drive away, expel, dismiss t^a thing). 

1460 Pol. Rcl. 4 L. Poems (1866> 78 .Sithe al manere of 
Justice and pyte is banshid out of a ladies entente. 1596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. Induct, ii. 34 Banish hence these abiect 
lowlie dreames. 1637 Milton Com ms 413 And gladly banish 
squint suspicion. 1742 Richardson Pamela HI. 263 In¬ 
dustry would have been banish’d the Karth. 1871 MarkhV 
Elan. Law § 202 Try to recall an absent thought or to 
banish a present one. 

t 5 . To clear out, empty. Cf. Avoid v. Obs. 

1494 Fahyan vt. clxvii. 133 [ They] banysshed that cytie 
as they had doon the other. 1573 Tussf.r Hush. (18781 17 
To banish house of bla^phemie, least crosses crossc vnluckelic. 

Banished (barnijt), ppl. a. Also 4 (.Sr.) ban 
yst, 6 -eist. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
f 1 . Outlawed, put to the ban. Banished man : 
an outlaw, a bandit. Obs. 

U 1320 Sir Bettes 4129 This forbannuste man Is come the 
land agan.] 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xrv. Ii. (14951 A 
tlcserte is the lodges nf Ixanyssht men and of theues. 1591 
Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 152 1 hesc banish'd men, that 1 hauc 
kept withall. 1617 Mukyson I tin. 1. 11. ii. 104 These banished 
men lurking upon the confines of the Popes state..make 
excursions.. to doc robberies. 

2 . Exiled, expatriated ; driven away, dismissed. 
1578 Cltr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851)514 Whensoever 
this banished and wayfaring soul of mine shall depart hence. 
158a 8 Hist. Jas. VI < 1804) 274 The uthcr twacheefe bancist 
lords. 1611 Bible 2 Sat/t. xiv. 13 The King doeth not fetch 
home againe his banished. 1717 Pope EtoTsa 52 Sonic 
banish’d lover, or some captive maid. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 421 Who had heroically laid down his life 
for the banished King. 

Banisher (barnija-i). [f. asprcc. + er 1 .] He 
who or that which banishes or drives away. 

c 1450 Henrvson Test. Cres. iR.) Faire Phcbus .banisher 
of night. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. v. 80 To be full quit of those 
my Banishcrs. 1729 M. Browne Piscat. lie log. Ded. (i773> 
io Solitude, soft Banisher of care. 1834 Carlyle Er. Rev. 

1. i. I. 6 Maupeon, the banisher of Farlements. 

Ba'nishing, vbl. sb. [f. as prcc.] =next. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1. viii. 7 The kynge. .defended 
euery parsone, 011 paync of hanysshyng. .that none shujdc 
..go. 1641 Frynne Prelates I'yrrany iy] The banishing 

and exiling of Freemen out of tneir native country- 
Banishment (bae ni/ment). [f.asprec.+-MKNT.] 
1 . The action of authoritatively expelling from 
the country; a state of exile; expatriation. 

1507 Bk. Gd.Mann. (W. de W.) B iij, For he. .hadde kepte 
hym from banysshement. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. iii. 22 The 
Nobles reccyue so to heart, the Banishment of that worthy 
Coriolanus. 1776 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. 1. xvi. 402 A sentence 
of banishment w as pronuunced. 1853 Mekivale Rom. Emp. 


(1875) IV. xxxviii. 333 Some exiles contrived to avoid going 
to their places of banishment. 

2 . gen. The action of peremptorily sending away; 
a state of enforced absence ; dismissal. 

*535 Cover dale Ps. cxx. 5 Wo is me y l my banishment 
endureth so lunge, a 1744 PorE in Lady Montague's Lett. 
23 I. 70, I wish..you might pass to your banishment by the 
most pleasant ivay. 1832 Ht. Martineau Ella 0/Gar. ii. 
23 Their banishment was a sign that dinner was ready. 

Banister (bie-nistsj). Also bannister, [cor¬ 
ruption of Baluster, q.v.; though condemned by 
Nicholson as ‘ improper,’ by Stuart [Diet. Archil. 
1830) and Gwilt as 'vulgar,* the term had already 
taken literary rank, and has now acquired general 
acceptance.] Usually in pi .: Slender upright posts 
or rails, esp. those guarding the side of a staircase, 
and supporting the handrail; often applied to the 
whole structure of uprights and handrail. 

1667 Primatt City 4 C. Build. 66 Posts, Rails, Bannisters. 
1677 Moxon Meeh. Exerc. D703) 165 A pair of Stairs, .with 
Walls and Railes and Bannisters. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto 
v. '1798) 81 The uppermost bannister of the great stairs. 
1766 Entjck London IV. 63 A neat altar-piece, inclosed with 
rails and banisters. 1775 Sheridan Rivals 11. i, He comes 
down stairs .. thumping the banisters all the way. i860 
W. Collins IVotn. It 'kite 490 He held fast by the banisters, 
as he descended the stairs. 

b. colled, sing.- Banisters; cf. Baluster 4. 

1831 Mayheiv Loud. Labour 344 Going down your stair¬ 
case, 1 should be all right so long as I touched the bannister. 

Banjo (barnd,5<?). Also (earlier) banjore, 
banjer. [A corruption of Bandore, through 
Negro slave pronunciation, banjo're, banjo'] A 
stringed musical instrument, played with the fingers, 
having a head and neck like a guitar, and a body 
like a tambourine ; a modification of the bandore. 

(1764 Grainger Sugar-Cane iv, To the wild banshaw’s 
melancholy suund.l C1790 Dibdjn Sea-songs (title), The 
Negro and his Banjer. 1801 Mar. Kdgeworth Belinda \ \. 
xviii. 7 ‘What is this, mamma?—It is not a guitar, is it?’ 

* No, my dear, it is called a banjore ; it is an African instru¬ 
ment, of which the negroes arc particularly fond.' a 1845 
Negro Melodics tin Bartlett , Dcy dance all night to de ole 
banjo, Wid a cornstalk fiddle, and a shoe-string bow. 1846 
Punch 26 Sept. 126 The music-master of the regiment has 
heen sent with a comet-a-piston and a banjo to play to 
(Juecn Pomare. 1847 Ibid. Hy Feb. 94 The present is the age 
of bones and banjos. 

b. attrib.y as in banjo-player , -playing. 

1847 Punch 27 Feb. 94 Bone and banjo minstrels. 1865 Sat. 
Rev. 4 Feb. 134/1 A converted banjo-player.. lbid. % Banjo¬ 
playing heing . a negro form uf fetish-w’orship. 

Banjoist (barnd^uist). [f. prcc. +-I-ST.] One 
who plays a banjo. 

1880 Daily Tel. 23 Dec., Songs sentimental and comic., 
arranged by Ballantine (banjoist). 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 
740/2 The place of the stately Interlocutor .. was filled by 
the banjoist. 

Bank (bcuqk), sb .I Forms : (1 ? banca), 3 7 
banko, (3 Orm. bannke), 4 bone, bonkk(e, 4-5 
bonke, (5 bunk(e,) 4 -6 bonk, 6 banc, banck^e, 
3- bank. [ME. ban he , prob. a. Old Norse * ban he, 
*banhi = 01celandic bakki ridge, eminence, bank of 
clouds, of a river, chasm, etc. (whence Da. bakke, 
Sw. backe , hillock, hill, rising ground, ascenl, ac¬ 
clivity) OTeut. *bankon- ; cogn. with OTeut. 
*banki-z , see Bank 22 and Bench ; the primary sense 
of bank- being probably ’shelf/ natural or arti¬ 
ficial, of earth, rock, sand, or wood. The OE. repr. 
of banki , bakki, would be ^ banc a, *bpnca : a com¬ 
pound h 6 [h)banca in sense of ‘heel-bench, couch’ 
actually occurs once in a vocabulary, but this may 
be, as the sense suggests, one of the class of weak 
compounds from strong sbs. (cf. amiaga from dag ); 
in any case the senses of ME. bankc , as well as 
its first appearance in the northern dialect, point 
to its Scandinavian source.] 

I. A raised shelf or ridge of ground, etc. 

1 . A portion of the surface of the ground raised 
or thrown up into a ridge or shelf; a lengthened 
mound with steeply sloping sides. Hatce , One 
side or slope of such a ridge or mound. Now 
chiefly in hedge-bank. 

riaoo Ormin 9210 Whaerse iss alt unnsmejx? get purrh 
bannkess & hmrh graffess. 1377 I^ngl. P. PI. B. v. p 1 
But flustreden forth as l>esles oucr bankes and hilles. 
a 1400 Cov. Myst. 170 Downc J ley me upone this bankc. 
1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. i. 249^ 1 know a bankc where 
the wilde time blowes. Ibid. 11. ii. 40 Finde you out a bed, 
For 1 vpon this bankc will rest my head. 1596 Sfenser 
F. Q. ii. iii. 6 Sitting ydle on a sunny banck. 1807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg. u. 170 Toyed by each hank and trifled at each 
stile. 186a Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. i. 22 Vollow 
cowslip-banks. 

t 2 . A high ground, height, hill, fell. Obs. cxc. 
in north, dial. 

e 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 906 Bydez here by hys blysfut 
bone, n340 Caw. 4 Gr, Ktit. 14 On mony bonkkes ful 
brodc Bretayn he settez. c 1420 Anturs Arth. iv, To beker 
at the barrens, in bonkes so hare, 
b. Hence : The slope or acclivity of a hill, a 
hillside, a brae; a 'hanger.* Still common in the 
north ; cf. up-bank^ up-hill. 

136a Langl. P. Pt. A. ProL 8 To rcsteYnder a brod banke bi 
a twurne syde. a 1400 Death 4 Life tWarton) x, And as she 
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came hy the banker, the boughes .. fowled to that ladye, 
and layd forth their hranches. 1549 Compi. Scot. vi. 37 
There vas ane grene banc ful of rammcl grene treis. 1570 
Levins Manip. /24 Banke of an hill, prociiuitas. 1631 Stow 
Chron. xo88 Two hills their cucn Bankes doe somewhat 
scenic to stretch. 1808 Anderson Borrozodale Johnnie, It 
tuik me nine days and six hours comin up-bank. 1816 Miss 
Austen Emma in. vi. 309 A bank of considerable abruptness 
& grandeur. 1875 J. A. H. Murray Thos. 0/Erceldoune 2 
Thomas, lying on Hunttey Banks, secs the lady riding by. 
1879 Shropsh. Gloss. (K. D. S. *, Bonk, a sloping height, 
t 3 . Art artificial earthwork, an embankment, esp. 
for military tise. Obs. 

1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. xx. 15 Beseged him .. and made 
a banke aboutc the cite. 155a Huloet, Banckes de- 
fensyue againste subundation called Seabanckes or Sea- 
dickcs, 1601 Holland Pliny (1634) I. 59 Fenced on the 
East-side with the bank or rampicr of Tarquirtfus, 1611 
Bible 2 Sam. xx. 15 They cast vp a banke against the city. 

+ 4 . An ant-hill. Obs. 

1667 E. King in Phil. Trans. II. 423 If either of the other 
two sorts be put into the black Ants Bank. 1747 Gould 
Eng. Ants 76 We suppose a Bank of Hill Ants to amount 
.. to six Thousand. 

5 . A shelving elevation in the sea or the bed of 
a river, rising to or near the surface, composed of 
sand, mud, gravel, etc. Also a bed of oysters, 
mussels, or the like. 

1605 Shake. Macb. \. vii. 7 But here, vpon this Banke and 
Schoole of time, Wcc'ld iumpc the life to come. 1696 Bond. 
Gas. No. 3221/4 Near the Banks of Dunkirk. 1702 Ibid. No. 
3842/4 Fish from the Bank of Newfoundland. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe i 1858) 437 The Banks iso they call the place where 
they catch the fish'. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. v. ad fin., No 
danger of bank or breaker. 1861 Hulmk tr. Moquin- Tan don 
11.111. ii. 86 Oysters .. in vast numbers, forming what are 
termed Oyster banks. 

0 . A long flat-topped mass: e.g. of cloud or 
mist stretching above the horizon, of piled-up ice 
or snow, etc. 

J a x6a6 Bacon Charge 4 iT.) A bank of clouds in the north 
or west. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast xxxi. 113 On the star¬ 
board bow was a bank of mist. 1848 Kingsley Saint's 
Trag. iv. 201 A long dim formless fog-bank creeping low. 
i860 Fitz-Roy in Merc. Mar. Mag. %'II. 342 The first in¬ 
dications of daylight arc seen above a bank of clouds. 

7. Mining, a. ‘The face of the coal at which 
miners arc working.* b. * An ore-deposit or coal¬ 
bed worked by surface excavations or drifts above 
water-level.’ K ay m on d Min tug Gloss. 1881. 

1862 Ckamb. Jrni. Apr. 216 The work is continued in one 
set until the bank is pierced through, and the next strait 
set is reached. 

II. A bordering slope. 

8. The shelving or sloping margin of a river or 
stream; the ground bordering upon a river. 

^1300 K. Alts, 3493 That he no sank, Til he com to the 
water bank. 1330 R. BauNNE Chron. 241 Ouer }>e water., 
fro bank to bank. C1440 /’romp. Parv. 23 Banke of watyr, 
Etpa . 1601 Shaks. Jttl. C. 1. i. 50 Tyber trembled vndcr- 
neath her bankes. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. u.ix. 160 
Some riuers ouerflow their bankes at some certainc times. 
1703 MAL’NnaELL Jottrn. Jerus. 117321 82 This second bank 
lof the Jordan] is beset with Bushes and Trees, i860 Tyn¬ 
dall Glue. 1. § 17. 120 The left bank of the glacier. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 5 Geographers have agreed to call that 
hank which lies upon your right side as you go down to¬ 
wards the sea the right bank. 

b. fig. 

1S76 Fleming tr. Cams' Dogs in Arb. Gamer III. 257 
Within the banks of his remembrance. 1642 Fuller Holy 
Prof, St. I. xi. 33 Liberality should as well have banks 
as a stream. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Sci. Addr. 13 Like a 
mighty deluge .. beat down all the Banks of Laws, Vertuc, 
and Sobriety. 

+ 9 . The sea-coast or shore. Obs. 
t 1350 Will. Palcrnct 7x7 be riche cite, .vpon }>e sec bonke. 
1387 Trevisa lligdcn Rolls Ser. VII. 135 He sette ones 
. .his chaicr in banke of see. c 1400 Destr. Troy vn. 
2807 Brode sailes vp braid ; bonkis ]>ai lcuyL a 1470 Tip- 
toft Caesar iii. (1530) 4 The open playne banke of Brytayne. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 .437 Fra the West sc bank. 1592 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, tit. ii. 83 And twice by aukward winde 
from Englands banke Droue backe againc. 

10 . A raised or rising edge or margin of a pond, 
lake, pit, road, railway cutting, or other hollow 
place; in Mining, the surface of the ground at the 
pit-month, or top of the shaft. 

1330 R. Brunsb Chron. 182 The dikes were fulle wide 
with bankis hie without, c 1400 Destr. Troyxxxn. 12664 
When \>c prinsc was past to )>e pit bolhum, pe buernes on 
J>c bonk bet hym with stonys. 1667 Milton P. L . iv. 262 
The fringed Bank [of a lake]. 1722 Wollaston Retig. Sat. 
ix. 206 Daisies on the banks of the road. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Bank, the ground at the top of a shaft. 
Ores are brought * to bank/ i.e. ‘to grass.’ 

fll. spec, (from 8) The south side of the Thames 
opposite London [also called Bankside), and thT 
brothel-quarter located there (suppressed in 1546). 

1536 Rented. Sedition 21 As rnoche shame for an honest man 
to come out of a tauerne. .as it is here to come from the 
banke. 1548 CaowLEY in Strype Keel. Mem. II. 1. xvii. 142 
Sisters of the Bank, the stumbling-blocks of all frail youth./ 
1598 Stow Survey 11633) 448 On this Banke was sometimes 
the Bordello or Stewcs. 

IIL Comb., chiefly all rib., as Bank cress 
( Ihrb .), the Hedge-mustard [Sisymbriumofficinale); 
bank-engine, the engine at a pit’s mouth ; bank- 
fence, one consisting of a bank of earth ; bank- 
fish, cod from Newfoundland-bank, whence bank - 
fishing ; -fishery ; bank-harbour, one protected 


by banks of mud, sand, etc. ; bank-head, a pit’s 
mouth (see 10) ; bank-high a., swollen up to the 
banks ; bank-hook, a large fishing-hook, baited, 
and attached by a line to the bank of a stream ; 
bank-jug, the Willow Warbler, or Willow Wren ; 
bank - manager, the superintendent at a pit’s 
mouth ; bank-martin, -swallow, the Sand-martin; 
bank-smack, a Newfoundland fishing smack. 

1863 Prior Plant -h. 14 * Bank cress, from its growth in 
hedge banks. 1666 Land. Gas. No. 79 1 Three prizes, one with 
* Bank fish. 1705 Ibid. No. 4103/4 Newfoundland 'Bonk- 
Fish. .equal to the Noflh-Sca Cod. 1882 Standard 5 Sept. 
4/6 The accumulations on the "‘bank head* are lower than 
is usual, and all the collieries are full of orders. 1882 Daily 
Tel. 28 Oct. 2/4 Streams everywhere are "'bank hi^h, and 
flooded. 1884 ) 1 orksh. Post 9 Jan., A bank manager in Lon¬ 
don or Liverpool was a very different personage from a ‘bank 
manager in Staffordshire or the mining regions generally, 
where he has to superintend the operations at the pit’s mouth. 
1774 G. White Selborne lix, The 'hank-martin terebraies a 
round and regular hole in the sand or earth. 1655 Movffet 
& Bens'. Health's Impr. 11746' 188 Be they either House- 
Swallows, or *Bank-Swallow?.. 1883 Fisheries E.xhib. Catal. 
355 The fishery is carried on. .in larger vessels, called * bank - 
smacks. 

Bank (b;rqk\ sbl- Forms: (1 banca% 3 
bonek, baunk, 5-6 bancke, 6-7 banke, fi- 
bank. [M E. baunk , banck, apparently a. OF. banc 
i bench’ ( — Dr. banc , It., Sp., l’g. :—late L. 

battens bench, ‘ scarantim,* ad. Tcut. bank , banc 
(OS., MUG., MDu. banc, OUG. bartch, G., Du. 
bank) : — OTeul. *banki-z Bench; cognate with 
Bank sb. 1 OTeut. *bankon-. If however OF. 
hb(/Pbattca Micel-bcnch. couch, sofa/ was really a 
compound of an OF. *battca (see prec.\ the ME. 
word might he the lineal descendant of that, sub¬ 
sequently identified with the Fr. banc. The true 
native equivalent is Bench OK. byte.) 

*t 1 . A long seat for several to sit on, a bench, or 
form; a platform or stage to speak from. Obs. 
(Cf. mountebank.) 

!<jio5o in Wright Voc. < W.* /280 Spomla, liohnnca.] 1205 
Lav. 25185 pa sp.ee Angel pc king .. And stod uppen ane 
boncke [1250 vp on l>enehe]. 1527 in Pocock A‘*v. Ref. 1 . 
xxvi. 54 Where was prepared a bancke with quyssons and 
carpets. 1605 B. Jonson Volp. 11. ii. 116161 467 Fellowc*, to 
mount a banke ! Did your instructor .. neucr discourse to 
■ou Of the Italian mountebankes? 1661 H em.is Hist. Ref. 

1. iii. 69 Twelve Lcvitcs standing on the bank or stage. 
a 1680 Butler Rent. (1759) II. 59 A State-Quack, that 
mounts his Bank in some obscure Nook, and vapours what 
Cures he could do on the Body politic. 

2. A seat of justice ; — Bench. Bank Royal \ 
King’s lkncli. Common Bank \ Common l'lcas. 
(Cf. also Banco sb.) arch, or Obs. 

1275 Act 3 Edio. I, xlvi, Lcs Justices al Baunk le Koi & 
Justices de Baunk a Westm. <1450 Pot. Poems u859) II. 
228 Fcwe can a scape hii of the banck riatle. 1649 Skloen 
Lazos of Eng. 1. lxvii. 11739* 163 Try a Is in the common 
Bank, or other Courts at Westminster. 1657 Howell 
Lottdtnop. 368 The Courts and Benches, or Banks of Jus¬ 
tices. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. Ii. 1109 General days in 
Bank in real Actions. 1768 Blacks!one Comm. III. 277 
Days in bank, dies in banco, days of appearance in the 
court of common pleas. 

3 . The bench occupied by the rowers of each oar 
in a galley. (So in Fr., It., Ger.) 

1509 Hakluyt Voy. 11 . 1. 169 The gaily had .. at cuery 
banke or oarc scuen men to rowe. 1687 B. Randolph 
ArchiPel. 54 Every time that they tugg the oar they rise 
with their bodys, and fall back on the banks. 1728 Morgan 
Algiers 11 . ii. 224 Their Galeot 1 which had but eighteen 
Banks on a side'. 1855 Singleton Virgil 1 . 3S4 Awake, 
My men, and take your seats upon the banks. 

4 . catachr. A rank or tier of oars ; used chiefly 
in reference to the ancient galleys, which had 
several tiers one above another. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11 . v. i. § 6.296 One of the Cartha¬ 
ginian Gallics, of ftuc bankes- 1622 Hevlin Cesmogr. iv. 
(1682) 86 Gallics, with two banks of Oars upon a side. 1797 
Holcroft Stotberfs Trav. IV. xci. 67 Dionysius supplied 
hit gallics with five banks of rowers. 1807 Rouisson 
A rcttxol. Grxca iv. xiii. 387 Several orders or banks of oars, 
which .. being fixed at the back of each other, ascended 
gradually in the manner of stairs, 1866 Kingsley Hereto. 
v. 114 Each ship had double banks for twelve oars a side. 

5 . A row of keys on an organ. 

1884 Harper's Mag. July 272/1 What an organist would 
call a * bank ‘ of ivory keys. 

f 6. A shelf. (Cf. (j.bucherbank,e\cl)_ Obs. rare. 

1577 Hellowes Guettara's Ep. 125 A hankeof olde bookes. 

7 . A bench or tabic used imvarious trades ; esp. 
in Printing, the table on which the sheets are laid 
before or after printing. (Cf. It. banco.) 

1565 Act 8 El is. xi. § 4 'The same Cap [shall] be first well 
scoured and closed, upon the Bank. 1867 X. <$•£). 30 Nov. 
432 When a man is about to work a hlock of .stone, he 
places it upon a stool or stout table..termed a ‘ bank.’ 

8. a. The floor of a glass-melting furnace, b. A 
pottery. 

1880 C11. Mason Forty Shires 156 Each manufactory [of 
pottery] is called a * bank/ 

9 . A creel for holding rows of bobbins of cotton. 
Bank (txeqk), sbA Forms: 5-7 banke, 6 

bancke, 7 banque, banck, 7- bank. [Early mod. 
E. banke, a. F. banque, ad- It. bat tea fern., used 
side by side, and in same sense, with banco masc.; 


ad. Tent, bank, banc, bench: see prec. word. The 
double form and gender in Romanic, cf. lt», Sp., Pg. 
banco , battca, Pr. banc, banco, l 4 ’. banc, battchc, arc 
apparently original (see med.L. bancus , battca, in 
Du Cange), and due to the double gender of the 
German: OMG. dcr, diu banc It, M1 1 C. dcr, die 
banc, early mod. and dial. G. dcr, die bank. The 
original meaning ‘shelf, bench’ (see Bank 1 and 2 , 
and Bench) was extended in It. to that of‘trades¬ 
man’s stall, counter, money-changer’s table, mensa 
argentaria, rpaiufa,' whence ‘money-shop, bank,’ 
a use of the word which passed, with the trade of 
banking, from Italy into other countries. In this 
sense, It. uses both banco and battca, Sp. and Pg. 
the masc. banco ; but in F. the It. fern, battca was 
adapted as banque, whence l ing, banke, bank. The 
word is thus ultimately identical with Bench and 
Bank-, and cognate with Bank 1 . 

(Although, in It., monte ‘mount, heap, amount, stock/ 
was used in some of the senses of * bank/ the notion that 
the name bunco, banco, originated in a German rendering 
of monte is erroneous: G. bank had no such sense as 
‘ mount, heap/ only that of 4 bench, shelf.’ Rather is it the 
fact, that in the development of banking, the banco of the 
money-changer, and the monte or ‘joint-stock capital' were 
at length combined, and bank applied in Eng. to both. 1 

I. A money-dealer’s tabic, counter, or shop. 

11 . The table or counter of a money-changer or 
dealer in money. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1567 Jewel De/. Apot. »i6m) 462 Christ overthrew the 
Exchangers bankes, meaning thereby, that there may be 
no coine in the Church, but only Spirituall. 1584 Fenner 
De/. Ministers 11587' 98 Christ oiierthvew the exchamigcrs 
Lancke.s. 1598 Flokio, Banco, a bench, aniarehnnts banke, 
or counting house, a counter. 1611 Cdtgr., liamjne, a 
banke, where money is let out to u*e: or lent, or returned 
by exchange : also, the table whereon such money is told. 
1846 Arnold Hist. Rome 11 . xxvii. 72 These established 
iheir banks or tables in the forum, tike ordinary bankers. 

t 2 . Thu shop, office, or place of business ol a 
money-dealer. (Cf. Banker- 1 a, b.) Now merged 
in 7 a. 

1474 Canton Chcsse 111. iv, 'There was a .. chaungcour. .A 
man earn to hym and sayd and affermyd that lie hail de- 
lyueryd in to his banke v hondred floryns of gold to kepc. 
1526 Tinoalk Luke six. 23 Whcrfore then gavest not thou 
my money into the banke [Gr. rpaT«^«; Wvclii-, l»orde ; 
Coverdale, exchnnngc Banke 1? 1552 Huloet, Bancke of 

exchaunge, Argentaria. 1649 Jek. Tayi.ok Gt . E.vemp. 
n. xi. 21 Exchangers of Muncy made the temple to be the 
market and the banke. 

II. An amount or stock of money. 

+ 3 . A sum of money, an amount (It. mottle) ; 
a ‘pile.’ (Cf. ‘mounts of coin’ in last quot.) Obs. 

1515 Barclay Eglogs i. 1570* A v '3 Where shall 1 . some 
little banke procure, 'That from the bagge and staffe mine 
age may be sure. 1652 Bkomi. Joz\ CV«*7u i. Wks. 358 Cash ; 
which added Unto your former Banck, makes up in all 
'Twelve thousand and odd pounds. 1715 Burnet then Time 
<1766* 11. 146 lie had got a great bank of money to be pre. 
pared. 1758 J. Blake Mar . Syst . 68 The .. payments will 
constitute a bank, or nest egg. [Cf. < 1645 Howell Lett . 
{1753' l2 $ And bring in Mounts of Coin His Mints to feed, 
And Banquers (trafics chief suportcrsi breed.] 

+ b. esp. A sum to draw upon. Obs. 

1642 Fui.LEa Holy ^ Pro/. St. 111. xsiv. 225 S. Paul finds 
a constant bank for Ministers Maintenance loekt up in a 
Ceremoniall Eiw. 1665 S. Bing in Ellis (/rig. Lett. ti. 3x0 
IV. *4 To extend your charity to the outrunning the bank 
you honoured me with. 

f c. A batch of paper-money. Obs. (exc. Hist.) 
1878 F. Walker Money xx. 319 In 1738 a Bank of ,£100,000 
was issued with new provisions for securing the interest of 
the mortgages. 

4 . In games of hazard, the amount or pile of 
money which the player who plays against all the 
others, e.g. the proprietor of the gaming-table, has 
before him. 

c 1720 Pope Basset-T. 78 When Kings, Queens, Knaves, 
are set in decent rank : Expos’d in glorious heap&. the 
tempting Bank. 0750 H. Walpole in Harper s Mag. July 
I18S4) 238/1 He saw neither the bank nor his own cards. 
1850 Thackeray Peudennis Ivi. 11884* 548 He had seen his 
friend..lose eighteen thousand at a sitting, and break the 
bank three nights running at Paris. 1865 Tvj.ok Early 
Hist. Man. vii. 175 It is certainly ptaying against the bank. 

t 5 . An amount made up by the contributions of 
many; a joint stock or capital. Obs. 

1625 Bacon I'sury, Ess. (Arb.) 545 Let it Ire no Banke or 
Common .Stoeke, but cucry Man be Master of his oivne 
Money, c 1645 Howell Lett. 11650’ II. 11 'They advance 
trade whersoever they com ; with the banks of mony. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 129 The stock in each man is smalt, and., 
individuals would do better to avail themselves of the general 
bank and capital of nations and of ages. 

+ 0 - An amount so contributed for lending to the 
poor; a loan-bank; whence the modern pawn¬ 
broker’s establishment (Fr. ttionl dc f ield). Obs. 

162* Malynes Ane. Lazo Merck. 11. xiii. 335 In Italic 
there are Montespietatis, that is to say, Mounts or Bankes 
of Charitie, places where great sunimes of money are by 
legacies given for reliefc of the poorc, to borrow vpon 
pawncs. 1646 Benhrigge Vsura Accent. 3 For their I the 
poor's] rescue may be collected Monspietatis, shecharitatis, 
a Banke of piety or charily, .a certaine sumrac of money, 
or things, .which is laid up for the rctiefe of the poorc, 
either by one rich man, or by many. 1659 ToaRtANO/?«/., 
Monte iii Pieta, a publick stock or bank maintained for the 
relief of tne poor, where pawns may be taken. 1663 Ger- 
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B1FR Counsel E j a, A Bank of Loane in that part of the 
Suburbs of this great City. 

Jig. 1649 Jkr. Taylor Gt. Exemp. it. ix. 110 The talent 
which God hath intrusted to us in the banks of nature 
and grace. 1704 E. Arwakpr Emboss. Hun*, ix, Is not 
thy Bank of Blessings yet dismay'd, To Lend, where so 
unthankfully Repaid? 

III. (Ordinary modem sense.) 

7 . An establishment for the custody of money 
received from, or on behalf of, its customers. 
Its essential duty is the payment of the orders 
given on it by the customers; its profits arise 
mainly from the investment of the money left un¬ 
used by them. 

a. Banks (in England) may be divided into— 

a. Private Banks, carried on by one or more (in Great 
Britain not exceeding ten ) persons in partnership. Cf. 
sense 2 above. 

b. Joint-Stock Banks, of which the capital is subscribed 
by a large number of shareholders, (Cf. sense 5 above'. Of 
these the greatest is.. 

c. The Bank 0/England , shortly ‘The Bank,' a corpora¬ 
tion of subscribers and contributors to a capital sum of 
£ 1,200,000, to whom a charter was granted in 1694 <by the 
name or style of ‘ the Governor and Company of the B. of 
E.’), on conditio^of their lending that sum to the Govern¬ 
ment, with certain privileges now no longer existing, or 
maintained only for the benefit of the State. Its duties are 
to manage the service of the public debt, to receive and ac¬ 
count for the revenue when collected, and to provide and 
attend to the automatically regulated issue of legal tender 
notes. Its banking business is of the same nature as that 
of the other joint-stock or private banks, its chief customer 
being the Government. 

[Cf. 1526 in 2. 1548 UUAL!., etc. Erastn. Par, Luke xix. 
23 Haue deliuered foorth my money to the kepers of the 
banke. c 1590 Marlowe Jew of M. iv. i. In Florence, 
Venice, Antwerp.. Have 1 debts owing; and..Great sums 
of money lying in the banco. 1 1622 Malynes A tic, Law 
Merck. 1. xx. 131 A Banke is properly a collection of all the 
readie money of some Kingdomc, into the hands of some 
persons licensed thereunto by publicke authoritie. 1734 
lr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827* 111 . vn. § 10. 344 The bank of 
all Greece which he had sent for from Delos. 1849 Saxf. 
Poems, Times 373 Always abundance of gold in the Banks. 
1850 Merit* alf. Rom. Emp. (18651 111 . xxx. 397 The temples 
of the ancient world were the banks in which private pos¬ 
sessors deposited their most precious effects. 1876 B. Price 
Currency <y B. 102, 1 defined a bank to be an institution 
for the transfer of debts. 

a. 1694 title) Brief accoont of the intended Bank of Eng¬ 

land. 1720 Swift Irish Manuf. Wks. 1761 III. 14, 1 can¬ 
not forbear saying one word upon a thing they call a bank, 
which 1 hear is projecting in this town.^i8i8 Taylor 
Money Syst. Eng. 138 The Bank of England had parted 
with six or eight millions of gold at the current mint price. 
1834 Gilhart Hist. Bank. 95 The number of private country 
banks, and branches of private hanks, in England and Wales 
is 638. 1881 11. H. Ginns Double Standard 69 T he result 

would really be .. that the Bank would always hold both 
Silver and Gold bullion. 

b. Bank of deposit, a bank that receives lodge¬ 
ments of money. Bank of issue or circulation, 
a batik which issues its own notes or promises to 
pay; in Great Britain a bank to which the right 
of issue was continued by the Acts of 1844-45. 
Branch bank, a branch-office of a bank, estab¬ 
lished to give banking facilities to a locality at 
a distance from the head-office. Savings-bank, 
a bank of which the express object is to take 
charge of the savings of the poorer classes, or of 
small sums of money. 

18^4 Gn.nART Hist. Bank, ion The establishment of branch 
banks may be considered as the effect of the formation of 
joint-stock banks. Ibid. 133 Similar accusations may he as 
justly advanced against banks of deposit as against banks 
of circulation. 1863 Haydn Diet. Dates 6? The branch 
banks of the Bank of England in the chief towns of the 
kingdom..have all been formed since 1828. 

C. fig . 

1642 Rogers Kaantan 543 As affliction is a furnace, so is 
it a banque : Job had twice as much after he had lost a!l as 
before, a 1716 Louth (J.) Pardons and indulgences..out of 
the common bank and treasury of the church. 

+ d. In bank : in a bank or the bank, at one's 
bankers’. Alsoyf^.: instore. Obs. 

*5^3 Homilies 11. xi. 1.(1850) 387 He which sheweth mercy 
to the poore doth lay his money in banke to the Lord. 1622 
Malvnks Anc. Law Merck, it. xi. 335 The paiments by 
Assignement in Banke without handling of moneys. 1646 
Evance Xoble Order 13 The benefits, .in hand, besides the 
blessings that are in banck. 1753 White field in Scots Mag. 
May 214/1 The young man has the balance in bank. 

8. Comb.: a. attrib. or obj. genitive, as bank - 

accountant , - building,, -charter, -clerk, -coffer, 

-1 counter, - director , - manager , -master (obs.). 

C1618 Fletcher Pilgr. 1. 51 Rogues and Beggars have 

ot the trick now to become Banck masters. 1803 Ed in. Rev. 

I. 103 The bank-coffers arc drained of gold. 1828 Taylor 
Money Syst. Eng. 193 That the bank directors be required 
to pay their notes on demand in gold at the market price. 
1834 Gilbart Hist. Bank. 30 In 1708 the Bank charter was 
extended or renewed until the expiration of twelve months. 
1854 H. Miller Sch. Schm. (1858) 526 Behind the bank- 
counter. i860 Trollope Eramley P. xlii. 151 The bank 
manager from Barchester. 

b. Special combinations: 

Bank annuities, a technical term for certain 
British government funds; usually, the Consoli¬ 
dated 3 per cent. Annuities, or ‘ consols*; bank- 
cheque, a cheque or order to pay issued upon 


a bank ; bank-circulation, a name applied to 
receipts given by Ihe Bank of England to con¬ 
tributors to the loan made to the Government in 
1751, which circulated as paper currency; bank- 
court, the weekly meeting of the Governor and 
Directors of the Bank of England, or other joint- 
stock bank; also , the general court of proprietors; 
bank-credit, a credit opened for any person by a 
correspondent of a bank, to enable the former to 
draw for the amount; bank-money (ef. Banco a .); 
also, money in the bank ; bank-paper, bank-notes 
in circulation ; bills of exchange accepted by a 
banker; bank-parlour, the court-room of the 
Bank of England ; the room in which a banker 
or bank-manager does business with borrowers; 
bank-post, a kind of writing-paper used for 
foreign correspondence; bank-rate, the rate per 
cent, per annum fixed from time to time by the 
Bank of England, at which Ibe company is pre¬ 
pared to discount bills of exchange having not 
more than 95 days to run ; bank-receipt, formerly, 
a receipt given by the Bank of England on its for¬ 
mation, for money deposited to be drawn against; 
now, an acknowledgement given by a banker for 
money deposited on a current account; bank- 
stock, the capital stock of the Bank of England, 
being the aggregate of the shares therein owned 
by the various proprietors ; its original amount 
was £1,200,000; it is now £14,555,00°; bank- 
token, a token issued by a bank to serve for pay¬ 
ments, on its responsibility, during a scarcity of 
silver coin ; bank ward a. and cuiv. t towards the 
bank. See also Bank-bill, -book, -holiday, -noth. 

1803 Jefferson in Harper's Mag. Mar. (1885) 541/2, I en¬ 
close yon a ’bank-check for twenty-two and a half dollars. 
i753.Vri>/f Mag. May 262/1 * Bank-circulation 2/. 15 s. prem. 
1834 Gilrart Hist. Bank. 38 In 1751, in order to raise the 
sum promised to be lent to the Government, the bank 
established what was called "'Bank Circulation.’ 1752 
H ume Balance of Trade, Ess. (1817) 1 * 3*8 An invention 
of this kind, which was fallen upon some years ago by the 
banks of Edinburgh, .called n 'Bank-Credit. 1636 Healey 
Theophrast. 79 He, that boastes upon the Exchange, that 
he hath store of "banke niony. 1753 Haxway Trav. (17621 

II. I. iii. 17 A ducat which passes for seven marks current, 
is wnrth but six 'bank money, /bid v ii. 35 He sells his 
'bank-money for current money. 1790 Burke Er. Rei>. 
Wks. V. 411 They imagine that our nourishing state in 
England is owing to that 'bank-paper, and not the ‘bank- 
paper to the flourishing condition of our commerce. 1884 
Lisbon (Dakota) Clipper 30 Oct. /j The caution which has 
prevailed .. in 'bank parlors is not at all relaxed. 1879 
Cassells Techn. F.due. 111 . 397 The ordinary Saxe paper 
will answer very well, as will also..’Bank-post. 1876 Faw¬ 
cett Pol. Econ. in. vi. 361 The ‘Bank-rate of discount, is 
the measure, at any particular time, of the value of money. 
1703 Land. Gaz. No. 3902/4 A 'Bank Receipt .. promising 
to be accountable to John Rndhnms for 4 Notes for 50/. 
each. 1705 Hickf.ringim. Prfcst-cr. 1. (1721) 9 The Market 
Price varies as does the “Bank -Stock. 1710 Addison Taller 
No. 243 r6 How went 'Bank-Stock to Day at 'Change? 
1812 Examiner 21 Sept. 607/2 Convicted of uttering 3 s. 
'Bank-tokens, knowing them to be false. 1865 Pall A /all 
G. 13 No\*. 3 In the full tide of one's *bank-ward voyage. 

Bank (h.rgk\ v. 1 [f. Bank jA 1 ] 

I. 1 . Ira ns. To form a bank to ; to border, edge, 
hem in as a bank. 

1590 Greene Xetter too Late (1600) 23 A silent strenme.. 
Bnnrkt about with choyce of flowers. 17x7 Thomson 
Summer 660 Burning sands, that bank the shrubby vales. 
1801 Southey Thalaba v. xxii, A ridge of rocks that bank’d 
its side. 

+ 2 . intr. To border upon. Obs. 

1598 STOW Sun 1 , vii, (1603) 68 The next Tower or Castle, 
banckiting [.wV[ also on the riucr of Thames. Ibid, xxxviii. 
(1603) 336 This Casllc banketh on the River Thames. 

3 . traits. To confine within a bank. Also fig. 

1622 Callir Stat. Savers ( 1647)70 Kept and preserved by 

banking and new fencing in. 1662 Fuller Worthies (1840) 

III . 388 The prince and people.. Both being bank'd in their 
respective station. 1883 Eng. lllust. Mag. Nov. 75/1 The 
river is banked high on either side. 

4. Watchmaking', a. traits. To confine the move¬ 
ments of the escapement, which is the function of 
the two banking-pins in a watch, h. intr. To 
impinge against the banking-pins ; said of the es¬ 
capement (or of the watch V 

1765 Luplam in Phil. Trans. LV. 207 The brass pin .. is 
for the other arm of ihe beam to bank against. 1884 F. 
Britten Watch ffClocbn. 20 The escapement may be banked 
through the spring. Ibid. 74 If the watch persistently 
banks, it is an indication that the balance is too light. 

II. f 5 . To coast, to skirt. Obs. 

X S9S Shark. John v. ii. 104, I haue bank'd their Townes? 

6. To bring ashore, to land. 

1873 G. Davies Mount, ff Mere ii. u Scarcely giving a 
flap of the tail till they were banked. 

7 . To shelter under a bank. 

1865 W. White E. Eng. I. no As decoy men say, they 
are then comfortably banked. 

III. 8. traits. To heap or pile up. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea iv. 59 They had banked 
up the snow. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxiii. 317 The 
clouds had got banked up in great billows of vapour. 

9 . intr. (for ref.) To rise up into banks. 

1870 Daily Xews 28 Dec., The smoke, .was still banking 


up in large clouds. 1883 Black in Harpers Mag. Dec. 69/2 
Clouds begin to bank up. 

10 . To make up a fire, hy covering it with a heap 
of fuel so pressed down that it will remain a long 
time burning slowly. 

i860 Merc. Mar. Mag.W 1 . 330The fires had been banked. 
1865 Dickens Mut. Er. ii. 277 Fire carefully banked up 
with damp cinders. 

11. To bank out : to empty out (coal as drawn 
from the pit) into a heap. 

1851 in Coal-tr. Terms Xorthumbld. ff Dur/t. 6. 

Bank, ?'. 2 [f. Bank jA : *] 

1 . intr. To keep a bank, act as a banker. 
(Chiefly in ppl. adj. and vbl. sb., as in banking- 
house, etc.) 

x 7*7 5 X Chambers Cycl., Banker, a person who banks, 
that is, negotiates and trafficks in money. 

2 . intr. To deposit money or keep an account 
with a banker. 

1833 I It. Martineau Berkeley 1. i. 4 A man who brings a 

splendid capital, and will, no doubt, bank with us at D-. 

1880 Howells Undisc. Country vi. 103 You’ll have to bank 
with me to the extent of tickets home. 

3 . traits. To deposit in a bank. Also, to con¬ 
vert into current money, ‘realize.’ 

1864 Sala in Daily 7 el. 11 Oct., Those who have, .banked 
their greenbacks. 1868 Daily Xexvs 2 Sept., If parliament 
were to bank this whole estate. 

4 . intr. To form a 4 bank ’ at a gaming-table ; to 
play against all comers. 

1826 Disraeli frv. Grey v. xiii. 239 The plan will be for 
two to bank against the table. 

Ba nkable, a. [f. Bank sb. 3 or <7. 2 ] Re¬ 
ceivable at a bank, as in ‘bankable securities.’ 
t Bankage. Obs. [? f. Bank sbA + -age.] ? A 
landing duty. 

1577 Harrison England 11. v. 113 His Pnedia .. were 
tributes, tolles, portage, bankage, stack-age..and such like. 

Bank-bill. [See Bank sbD and Bill.] a. 
Formerly, and still sometimes in the provinces, 
and in U. S., synonymous with Bank-note. b. 
A bill drawn by one bank upon another, payable 
at a future date, or on demand ; synonymous with 
banker s draft. + c. (Sealed ) Bank Bill : a form 
of bill or note, bearing interest, issued by the Bank 
of England at its foundation, but long since dis¬ 
continued. d. Bank Post Bill : a bill, usually at 
seven days’ sight, issued by the Bank of England 
for convenience of transmission through the post. 

1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3166/4 A Bank Bill for 100 1 . with 
Interest at 2 d. a day. Ibid. No. 3234/4 Bank Seal Bills, 
payable with Interest at the Rate of 6 per Cent, per Annum. 
1709 Steele Tatter No. 26^9 If I have not left Bank 
Bills for 200/. 1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4875/4 Lost, a Sealed 

Bank Bill of 100 1 . at 6 per Cent. 1752 Hume Ess. \ Treat. 
(1777) l. 336 To stuff the nation with this fine commodity 
of bank-bills and chequer-notes. 1809 R. Langford introd. 
Trade 130 Bank bill, a note on the bank, which being ac¬ 
cepted by a cashier, will be paid when due. 1812 Examiner 
28 Dec. 820/2 The amount of Bank of England Notes and 
Bank Post Bills now in circulation. 1863 Haydn Diet. 
Dates 67 Bank bills were paid in silver, 1745. The first bank 
post-bills were Issued 1754. 1878 Sy.monds Shelley 85 The 

. .story of his having once constructed a boat out of a bank- 
post bill. 

Bank-book. [See Bank jA 3 ] a. One of the 
books in which the transactions of a bank arc 
entered. b. A book furnished by a banker lo 
each customer, containing a transcript of his ac- 
connt in the Bank ledger, also called Pass-book. 
(In both senses Banker's Book is also used.) 

1714 in Lond. Gaz. No, 5266/10 Lost .. M r. Salamon of 
Moses Pereira's Bank Book. 1753 Hanway Trav. (17621 11 . 
1. vii. 35 To sec that his accounts agree with those of the 
bank books. 1884 Harper's Mag. June 28/2 I've left you 
my bank-book. 

Banked (bcuqkO, ppl. a. [f. Bank sb. l or vA] 

1 . Having a bank or banks. 

1623 Bingham Xenophon 108 Ahollow-bank'dbrooke. 1649 
Bum Eng. /rnprov. ImPr. (1652) 11 One acre plain or 
bnneked. 1881 Edith Coxon Basil Plant II. 24 The 
banked hedge skirting the field. 

2 . Heaped, piled up ; esp. in Banked up, said 
also of a fire when covered up with fresh fuel so 
as to bum away but slowly. 

1567 Drant Horace' Epist. B vj, Ritche in banqued golde. 
1868 H. Lee Z>. Godfrey Ivii. 327 Banked-up. .clouds. 

tBa’nker 1 . Obs. 4-7; also 3 bancotir. ban- 
quer(e, bankewere, bankqwer, banwher, 6 
banckwarre, bankard, bynker. [a. AF. *ban - 
quer, * banker ■— ONF. baitkier , bartquier, banequier, 
f. banc bench.] A covering, generally of tapestry’, 
for a bench or chair. 

1311 Chart. Fincha.ll 11837) App. 4, Iiij banker. 1395 E. 
E. JFx 7 /.f (1882)5 An Halle, with docere, costers and bankers. 
c 1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xv. (Gibbs MS.)38 On [>c bare 
groundc, ffor b a re haddc he ncythcr banker nc yuschyne. 
c 1420 Anturs Arth. xxxv. 2 With beddus brauderit obrode, 
and bankers y-dyytc. C1450 Holland Houlat xix. p Braid 
burdis and benkis, ourbcld vith bancouris of gold. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 20 Bankqwer, Bankewere, bancarium, dor - 
soriurn. c 1485 £. E. Misc. (1855) 4 The dosers alle of 
camaca, The bankers alle of taffeta. 1502 Arnold Chron. 
(1811) 244 The hangyng bankers and cussyons in my halle. 
1534 Lincolnsh. Ch. Finn . 186 A olde bankard made of an 
oldecarpetL 1541 Lane. Wills (1857) 1 . r 6, lj fformeswith 
ij bankers. 1574 Richmond. Wills (1853) 248 A hawlinge, a 
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bynker of wannes, and »j fox slcynnes. 1660 Act 12 
iv. Sched., Bankers of Verdure, the dozen pieces, iv/. 

Banker 2 (bnrqkoj). Also 6 bankor, 7 bane- 
ker, banquer, 7-8 banquier. [f. Bank jA 3 + 
-eh, after F. banquier, freq. used in Kng. in 17th c.] 

1 . The keeper or manager of a Bank sb$ 

fa. orig. A money-changer ; then, one who dealt 
in hills of exchange, giving drafts and making 
remittances. Ohs. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1385/2 In the temple, he 
had ouerthrowen the bankers tables. 1591 Pkrcivall Span. 
Did., Banquero, a bankor, an exchanger of money, Ar. 
gen tarius. 1624 Heywood Gnnaik. vi. 271 One Philippus, 

a bancker, or one that dealt in the exchange of money. 
c 1654 Flecknoe Trav. 103 in Southey Comm.-fit. Bk. Ser: 
11. <1849! 328 Our English money, current with much adoe 
in neighbouring countries .. but farther off you must go to 
Banquiers of your own nation, or none will take it of your 
hands. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 11. 91 Monyers.. lately 
called Rankers. 

+ b. subseq. One who also received money in de¬ 
posit, and lent it upon interest, acting as an inter¬ 
mediary between borrowers and lenders. Obs. 

1553 Udall Roister D. 1. L (Arb.) n Trudy of all men he 
is my chicfe banker, Both for meate and money. 1611 
Cotgr., Argcntter.. a Ranker, one that lendeth, or ex- 
changeth, money for gaine. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
xii. §64 To embogge Tiimsdfe in the Bankers and Usurers 
Bookes. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. ( 1701) 291/1 He de¬ 
posited some Money in the hands of a Banquier. 1670 
Marvell Corr. 166 (18751 11 . 356 Voted that.. all money m 
the hand of banquiers shall pay iy. per 100/. 1757 Burke 

Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 232 The provinces [of Rome] 
were overrun by publicans..confiscators, usurers, bankers. 

Hence (in its beginnings not separable from the 
prec ) : C. mod. The proprietor or one of the pro¬ 
prietors of a private hank ; the manager or one of 
the managing body of a joint-stock bank; in //. a 
joint stock banking company. 

Bankers' Books, Books of Account, etc., extracts from 
which are admissible as evidence in a British Court of Law 
under ‘ The Bankers’ Books Evidence Act, 1876.’ Bankers 
Book also = Bank Pass-book. 

1670-1 Act 22 C/uis. //. in Blount Lain Diet, s.v., Whereas 
several persons, Goldsmiths and others, by taking or borrow- 
ing great sums of mony, and lending out the same again, for 
extraordinary hire and profit, have gained and acquired to 
themselves the reputation and name of Bankers. 1671 
Dryden Even. Love Epil., And Baiiquier-like, each day 
Accept new Bills, and he must break, or pay. 1727 Swift 
State l ret'. Wks. 1761 111 . 174 The daily increase of bankers, 
who may be a necessary evil in a trading country, but so 
ruinous in ours. 1761 Gent/. Mag. XXXI. 601 Imposed on 
a young man, a banker’s-clerk. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace 
i. Wks. VIII. 153 There were not..twelVe bankers shops at 
that time out of London. 1843 Dickens Chr. Carol 18 
Scrooge took his melancholy dinner .. and beguiled the 
rest of the evening with his banker's-book. 1858 Ld. St. 
Leonards Handy.bk. Prop. Laxux 11. 42 You. .deposit your 
money at a private banker’s, or in the Rank of England. 
1866 Crump Banking 79 As money rises in value, the balances 
in the hands of bankers decrease. 

2 . Applied to a contributor to a Mens Pieta/is: 
see Bank sb£ 6. 

1646 Benbrigge* Usura Accotn. it Neither Ranke nor 
Rankers (as I may call the Contributors! can conceive they 
suffer any losse by.. lending to the poor freely : because 
what they even give .. is tent in Usury' to the Lord. 

3 . One who keeps the ‘ bank 1 in a gambling 
house; the dealer, in some games of chance. 

1826 Hor. Smith Gai. <y Grav. in Casqnet Lit. 1877 1 . 
325/1 Each banker was provided with a ratean , or rake. 
1850 Bohn IJandbk. Games 328 Commerce.. After deter, 
mining the deal, the dealer, styled also the banker, shuffles 
the pack. Ibid. 342 Rouge et noir .. To form the game, it 
is necessary that there should be a banker, or taiilenr 
(Dealer), who represents him, and players, the number of 
whom is unlimited. 1884 Laxo Times Rep, 30 Aug. 809/2 
Each banker pays 1 per cent, and the punters 5 s. each. 

Banker 3 (barqkaj). [f. Bank sb.i + -kr b] 

1 . [Cf. F. banquier in same sense.] A ship em¬ 
ployed in cod-fishingon the Bank of Newfoundland. 

1666 Loud. Gaz. No. 107/1 Who in Crusing, lighted upon 
a French Banker which he took. 1710 ibid. No. 4712/3 A 
French Banker of fourteen Guns, laden with Fish, arrived 
there from Newfoundland. 1769 in Falconer Did. Marine. 

2 . A lahourer who makes banks of earth, ditches, 
etc. (Chiefly used in the eastern counties of England.) 

*795 Centl. Mag. 632 In the fen countries the labourers 
arc denominated bankers. «1821 in ‘Times 25 Aug. (1870) 
4/6 A poor man, a witness in court, said In answer to the 
same question [What he was?] ‘a banker.* The Judge, .re¬ 
marked, ‘ We cannot have any absurdity.’ 1873 Peacock 
in A’. <Jr Q. Ser. iv. XII. 274 Some ‘bankers ’ who were en¬ 
gaged in widening a drain. 

3 . Hunting. A horse which can jump on and off 
field banks too large to be cleared. {Qi. fencer.) 

Generally with qualification, as 1 In following the hounds 
in Devonshire, you must ride a good banker.’ 

4 . {in Australia's. A river full to the brim. 
Ba’nker 4 . [fi Bank sb . 2 bench ; in senses a, b. 

perh. a perversion of It. banco a (statuary's) bench.] 
a. A wooden bench used in bricklaying for 
dressing bricks, b. A stone bench used by masons 
for hewing on. c. A local, name for a pile of 
Purbeck stone from the quarry. 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exert. (1703) 246 A Banker, to cut the 
Bricks upon, which is a piece of Timber about six foot long 
. .fixt. .about three foot high from the Floor. 17^3 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 167 note , A Banker in a mason s yard is a 
square stone of a suitable size, made use of as a work bench. 


1832 Carlvle Remin. (1881) I, 46 The Master builder .. < 
once laid a shilling on his ‘ banker.’ 1881 Daily News 5 Sept. 
6/3 'I’he immense masses of stone called 1 bankers’ that line 
Swanage shore. 1885 Harpers Mag. Jan. 244/1 The stone 
.. has to be removed from the ‘ bankers’ in carts. 

Bankerdom (bre-qkDjdam). [see- bom.] The 
class or body of bankers ; the banking interest. 

1863 Dicey hederat St. 1 . 170 The Herald , supported by 
the bankerdom of the North. 

Bankeress (barqkarcs). tionce-wd. [see-Kss.] 

A female banker ; a banker’s wife. 

1854 Thackeray Ncxvcomcs 1. xxiv. 229, 1 dined there a 
couple of months ago, and the bankeress said something 
about you. 1883 American V. 2co The late Countess of 
Jersey was only' received on sufferance in some houses in 
Vienna, because she was a bankeress. 

+ Bankering, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Banker 2 ; ef. 
carpentering.'] Occupation as a banker, banking. 

1668 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 51 Before this way of 
private hankering came up. 

Banket, -etter, etc.: see Banquet. 

Ba nk-fu ll, a. Full to the bank or brink. 
c 1581 J. Falknek in Eng. Meek. 4 Feb. (18701 500/2 The 
same water in the morning before was bankefull. 1637 
Rutherford Lett. 169(1862' I. 397 A little of God would 
make my soul bankfull. 1865 Milton & Ciieadlf: A*-//'’. 
Passage 275 'Phis river was. .bank full with glacier water. 

Bank hoTiday. [See Bank sbA and Holi¬ 
day.] A day on which banks are legally closed, 
so as to afford a holiday to those employed in 
them. (Bills payable on these days are paid on 
the following day.) 

Certain Saints’days and anniversaries, to the number in all 
of about 3j days per annum, were kept as Holiday s at the 
Bank of England. In 1834 these holidays were reduced to 
Good Friday, the 1st of May, 1st of November, and Christ¬ 
mas Day. By Sir John Lubbock's Act, passed in 1871, the 
following bank-holidays were constituted in Great Britain : 
In England and Ireland, Easter Monday’, Whit Monday, 
the first Monday in August, the 26th of December 1 Boxing 
Day'; in Scotland , New Year's Day, the first Monday in 
May, the first Monday in August, Christmas Day. When 
any of these days falls on Sunday, the Monday following is 
the bank-hoi id ay. 

1871 Act 34 Tid. xvii. (title) An Act to make provision 
for Bank Holidays. 1879 Jefferies ll'tVd Life in S.C. 103 
These two main fairs are the Bank Holidays of rural life. 

Banking* (barqkii)), vbl. sb. [Several distinct 
formations, from Bank in various senses.] 

1. The business of a banker; the keeping or 
management of a bank. 

1735 Berkeley Querist L.- Banking brings no treasure 
into the kingdom. 1834 Gilbart Hist. Banking 9 So early 
as the year 1349 . .banking was carried on by the drapers of 
Barcelona. 1883 H. Macleod Banking vl § 3 The very 
essence of ‘ Banking’ is to receive money as a Mutuum, 
b. at/rib. 

1779 Arnot Hist. Ed hi. iv. iv. (1816) 411 Those abuses 
which had crept into the banking business. 1809 R. Lang¬ 
ford Introd. Trade 20 Without regard to banking hours. 
1861 Goschen Tor. Exc/t. 33 The primary cause which 
makes England the great banking centre of the world. 1881 
Builder 8 Oct. \Advt.\ Solid Mahogany Banking Counter. 

2. The construction of banks or embankments. 

1757 Chambers Cycl. Sapp, s^y., With respect to the water 

which is to be kept out, litis is called banking. 1818 Cob- 
bett Res/d. U. S. (18221 181 Banking, hedging, they know 
nothing about. They have no idea of the use of a bill-hook. 

3. Embankment. 

1853 Kane Grin nett Exp. xxxv. 11856) 321, I observed one 
spot where the banking remained. 

4. Fishing on the Newfoundland (or other Bank. 
1842 Sir J. Park Mar. Insnr. I. ii. 100 § 2 Upon their ar¬ 
rival, ships are. .employed in banking. 1848 Arnould Mar. 
Insnr. (1866' 1 . 1. v. 273 After their arrival at Newfoundland, 
engaged for some time in fishing (called banking). 

5. In Watchmaking'. Limitation of the motion 
of the balance, by the banking-pins or -screw. 

1870 Eng. Meek. 7 Jan. 403/1 It consists in placing the 
banking pins at the tail of the lever. 1879 Cnsse/Ts Techn. 
Educ. IV. 386/2 In this escapement it is necessary to limit 
the motion of the balance to one half turn, measured from 
its repose, which is technically called ' banking.’ 1884 F. 
Britten Watch and Clockm. 29 [The] Banking Screw [is] 

.. an adjustable screw in the chronometer escapement. 

6 . Banking-ground (in US. lumber-trade): a 
place where logs are brought to a river bank. 

1880 Lumberman's Gaz. 28 Jan., The banking ground is 
about 125 feet above the bed of the river. 

Ba’nking, ppl. a. [f. Bank v. + -ing 2 .] That 
keeps a bank or follows the profession of a banker. 

1641 Milton Ck. Discip. 11. Wks. (1851)65 That banking 
den of theeves. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Impr. 18 Any of the 
banking Goldsmiths or Merchants. 

Banking-house. A house in which hanking 
operations are carried on ; a mercantile firm en¬ 
gaged in hanking or some branch of it. 

1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 129, Banking-house, a re¬ 
ceptacle for people’s money for commercial purposes. 1816 
Gent/. Mag. LXXXVI. 1.97 Became a partner in the bank¬ 
ing-house of Down, Thornton, and Free. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 490 The days when there was not a single 
hanking house in the city of Ixmdon. 1879 Escott England 
I. 233 The difference existing between the two classes of 
business—a banking house and a bank. 

Bankless (barijklus), a. [f. Bank sb. 1 + -less.] 
Having no tyanks or borders. 

16x2 J. Davies Muse's Sacr. 15 (D.) For thou of beauty 
art the banckless Sea. 1869 Ruskin Q. of Air % 143 Lost.. 
amidst bankless, boundless marsh. 

Bankman, obs. form of Banksman. 


Bank-note. [See Bank sbA, and Note.] A 
promissoiy note given by a banker ; formerly, one 
payable at a fixed date and to a specified person ; 
now, one payable to bearer on demand, and intended 
to circulate as money. 

(Their issue is now regulated by Act 7 & 8 Viet. cap. 32.) 
1695 Land. Gaz. No. 3046/4 A Rank Note for 1 jl. 2 s. 4 d. 
payable to Philip Whcake. 1714 Ibid. No. 5239/3 Lost .. 
10 Rank Circulation Notes., none of them payable for 
several Months. / bid. No. 5271 4 Four Circular Bank 
Notes for 100/. each, all payable fo Mr. Pope .. or Bearer, 
with Interest. 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) (1S121 11 . 

116 So prudent, numbers each bank-note and jewel. 1812 
Examiner 28 Sept. 622/2 What is a bank note but a promise 
to pay the bearer a certain quantity of gold ? 1870 Bowes 

Logic ix. 274 Money may mean either specie, or bank-notes, 
or currency consisting of a mixture of these two. 
fig. 1850 Carlyle Lafter - d . Pawph. v. 9 If speech is the 
banknote for an inward capital of culture. 

Bankrupt (banjkn>pl), sb. Forms : 6 banke 
rota, banekroupt e, banekerout, banque- 
rowpte,banqwerooute,6 7banekrout,banque-, 
banqrout(e, banke-, bankrout(e, bankerupt, 
7 bankerout, banek-, banquerupt, (bankrup, 
banker-up), 6 - bankrupt. [In 16th c. banke 
rota , banqueronte , a. II. banco rotta (Florio), 
and its F. adaptation banquet oute (in Cotgi. 
banqueroulte ), with the second part sublet]uuntly as¬ 
similated to the equivalent L. rufltts , as in abrupt, 
etc. The It. banea rotla is literally ‘ bank broken,’ 
or ‘ bench broken.’ The transference of sense irom 
the fact to the agent (in sense 2) is peculiar to 
Kng.: cf. Bankrupt a. and ined.L. ruptus. 

According to Johnson ‘it is said' (hat when an Italian 
money-changer became insolvent, ‘his bench was bruke.* 
But ratio, rotta is also ‘wrecked* 'Used of a ship); and 
fig. 'discomfited, defeated, interrupted, stopped.' Cf. th<- 
familiar use of break- become insolvent, hvktu insolvent; 
also ined.L, r upturn failure, nipt us broken man, bankrupt, 

* creditorum fraudaior, ant deuoctur, qui dissolvit argon- 
tariam et fora ccdit ’ in Du Cange, who has ati example 
dated 1334.] 

1 The wreck or break-up of a trader's business 
in consequence of his failure to pay his creditors; 
or (in early use) his >hutting up or desertion of his 
place of business without pajment of liis liabilities. 
Chiefly in the phrase Mo make bankeroute ’ or 
‘ bankrupt ’ (Kr .fain banquetvule, 1 = 136 ). After¬ 
wards called bankrupting, bankrupt ism % bank rupt¬ 
ure, bankruptship , and now Bankruptcy, q. v. Obs. 

1539 State Papers Hen. I 'll /, 1 . 609 With danger to make 
banke rota. 1543 Act 34 Hen. TIM, iv. t/zVA-t An Act 
against suche parsons as do make bankrupt. 1562 Rut. levs 
Bk. Simples in Halves Bk. 11868)241 Vtterly vudone, and 
cast cither into miserable pouertie, prisomnent, bankeroute, 
&e. 1663 Gekuikr Counsel Ejb, Trade strengthned, en- 
creased, and many Bankrouts prevented. 1684 Loud. Gas. 
No. 1980/4 Empowered by the Commissioners of Bankrupt. 
1712 Arbutunot John Butt (1755) 35 A statute of bankrupt. 
2 . A merchant, trader, or other person, whose 
property and effects, on his becoming insolvent, arc- 
administered and distributed for the benefit of all 
bis creditors, under that system of statutory regula¬ 
tions called the Bankrupt or Bankruptcy Laws. 
As these laws (which began in Lngland with Acts 
34 and 35 Henry VIII, c. 4) were originally directed 
against fraudulent traders, who absconded with the 
property of their creditors, or eluded the attempts 
of creditors to get at them, the earlier senses were: 

t a. in Law. ‘ A trader who secretes himself, or 
does certain other acts tending to defraud his 
creditors.’ Blackstone. 

+b. popularly. One who has brought himself into 
debt by reckless expenditure or riotous living ; a 
fugitive from his creditors, a broken man in sanc¬ 
tuary or outlawry. (In these senses the bankrupt 
was a criminal.) 

1533 More: A pot. xxl. Wks. 881/2 Suche bancke rouptes.. 
which whan they haue wasted and missespent their own. 
vvoulde than be very fame .. robbe spiritual! and temporall 
to. 1548 Hall Citron. Hat. I ll an. 11. 37 Some Banque- 
routes, some false Englyshc sanctuary men, some Theues. 
1580 Baret Aiv. B 140 One that hath riotously wasted his 
substance, a banqueroute, Detractor. 1593 R. Harvey 
PhileuL, By gathering more bankrupts & ruffians to his 
side. 1613 R. C. Table Alph., Baukerupt, bankrout, 
waster. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World iv. vii. § 1. 533 Upon 
instigation of some desperate bankrouts .. they made an 
uproar. 1678 Marvell Corr. 358 Wks. 11 . 628 A Generali 
Bill..to find n more effectuall way for discovering of the 
Estates of Bankroutes. 1709 Steele Tatter So. 44 r 6 He 
can no more live here than if he were a downright Bankrupt. 

By gradual extension of sense, and modifications 
of the statutes of bankruptcy: 

+ c. in /.aw. Also, a trader, who did certain acts 
which had the effect of defeating his creditors of 
their property, without reference to any intention 
on his part. 

d. in Mod. Law. Any trader or other person in¬ 
solvent, who, on the petition of a creditor or 
creditors, or on bis own petition, to the Bankruptcy 
Court, is declared or adjudged bankrupt, and his 
estates administered as staled above. 

Formerly only a trader could be made a bankrupt ; other 
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rsons became insolvent ; in U. S. the legal distinction 
tween the two was abolished in 18,41, and tn England in 
186.}; it had long before disappeared in popular use. 
1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4335/4 A Commission of Bankrupt 
being awarded against John Oliver, .and he being declared 
a Bankrupt. 1718 Free-thinker No. 86. 215 A Friend of 
mine., had lately the Misfortune to become a Bankrupt. 
1869 Act 32-3 Victoria lxxi. 76 A single creditor .. of not 
levs than fifty pounds, may present a petition to the Court, 
praying that the debtor be adjudged a bankrupt. 

e. popularly. An insolvent debtor; one who is 
unable to meet his liabilities, whether he is in the 
bankruptcy Court or not. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia vt. 503 Shall my meane* help to 
make up a bankrollt in his estate. 1596 Siiaks. Merck. V 
tv. i. 122 To cut the forfeiture from lhai bankrollt there. 

+ f. To play the bankrupt : to become insolvent, 
to fail to pay one’s debts ; often, to play false with 
the money of others, and fig. to prove false to a 
trust of any kind. Obs. 

1577 Holi.nshed Chron. 1 II. 812/2 Jerome Bonuise, which 
had plaied bank erupt, and was conueied out of the real me 
fur debt. 1580 Ord. Prayer in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz. ' 18471 
573 Till he have gotten great sums of money in his hand, 
that he may play the Bankeroute, to the undoing of such as 
trust him. 16x4 Sylvester Bethulia m. 70 And with th' 
Almighty playing banque-rout, With greater Rage his law 
they persecute. 1623 Bacon IVks. < 1834V XII. 448 These 
modern languages will, at one time or other, play the bank¬ 
rupts with books. 1643 Horn it Ron. Gate Lang. Unt. 

§ 865 lice is constrained to breake iplay the bankruut), and 
to borrow of one and pay another. <1660 J. Harington 
Lpigr. in Singer Playing Cards 254 The last game now in 
use is Hankerout, Which w ill be plaid at still, 1 stand in 
doubt. Until Lavolta turn the w heel of lime. 

3 . transf. One hopelessly in debt; one who has 
lost all his means, and is without resources. 

1586 T. B. La Primand. Fr, Acad. (1594' 206 Perceiving 
themselves to be brought to the estate of bankrupts, as we 
commonly sale. 1594 Drayton idea 41 All is Thine which 
hath been due to Me, And 1 a Bankrupt, quite undone by 
Thee. 1600 C'tkss. Essex in Ellis Orig. Lett. t. 237 111 . 

57 To recken my self a bankcrout till I have yccldcd you 
some demonstrative lestinionie. 11620 Z. Boyd Zion's 
Fltnoers <1855' 49 He who in sloath doth like a Dor-Mouse 
sleepe, Shall at the last sure prove a Banker-up. 

b .fig. tCf. Bankrupt a. 2.) 

1579 I.vly Enphues (Arb.> 141 Not onely unthrifts of their 
money but banckerouts of good manners. 

4 . aft rib., as in bankrupt laws, system ; also 
bankrupt like adj. 

1668 Roi.j.e A b rid gem. I. 47 Thou art a bankruptlike 
knave. 1809 R. Langlord hit rod. Trade 116 The bank- 1 
rupt law> in England do not extend to Scotland. 

Ba'nkrnpt, v. Forms : 6 banckerowt-en. 
6-7 banke-, baukrout^e, banquerout, 7 banck- 
route, bankerupt, -rumpt. [App. f. the sb. tin 
sense 1); orig. short for ‘ 10 make bankrupt’: the 
trans. sense is later, and perh. favoured by the ana¬ 
logy of disrupt, etc. Not in It. or Fr.] 

ti To become bankrupt, to fail, to ‘ break’; = lhc 
early phrase * to make bankrupt/ (Often in the 
sense of fraudulent failure : see Bankrupt sb. 1.) 

1552 Hclof.T, Banckerowten, or make banckerou te, or 
ban'krupte. 1570 Levins Man ip. 7229 To bankerout./zVcw; 
jailere. 1608 Chapman Byron's Conspir. Plays 1873 11 . 234 
He that winnes Empire with the losse of faith, Out-buies 
it : and will banck-ruute. *689 [sec Bankrupting vld. r/\] 

2 . trans. To make or render (,any one) bankrupt; 
to make insolvent. 

:6i6 Beau.m. & Fl. Laws Candy 111. i. He .. will be bank¬ 
rupted so much the sooner. 1650 Weldon 07 . 4- Char. 
Jus. /, 58 If they had already impoverished the Kingdome; 
by the union, they would bankerupt it. 1865 Titties 31 July, 
There is sumc fear of bankrupting the Treasury, 1881 Daily 
Hews Sept. 20/7 A bad season or two inevitably bank¬ 
rupts the tenant. 

+ 3 . To reduce to beggary, beggar, exhaust the 
resources of. lit. and fig. Obs . 

1588 Skaks. L. L. L. i. L 27 Make rich the ribs, but 
bankcrout the wits. 1593 Nashe Christ’s T. 116131 64, 1 
shuuld bankroute them all in description. 1650 Fuller 
Pitgah n. ix. § 44 Seven hundred Queens .. were able to 
bankrupt the Land of Ophir. a *659 Cleveland On a 
Fly 16 In this single Death of thee Th’ hast bankrupt all 
Antiquity, c 1700 Gentl. Instruct. <17321 480 He is bank¬ 
rupted of Patience, Money and Grace. 1748 Richardson 
Ltarissa{i&n) Vll. 258 Art thou sure that the making good 
of such a vow will not totally bankrupt thee? 

Ba'nkrnpt,, a. Forms: 67 bankerupt, 
bancke-, banquerout(e, banke-, bankrout, 7 
banckrowt, -rout, -rupt, banquerupt, 6- bank¬ 
rupt. [Connected in origin with the sb. in sense 2, 
and, like that, peculiar to Eng. It may be the 
short pa. pple. of the vb. to Bankrupt, influenced 
also by L. rnpt-us broken.] 

1 . Under legal process because of insolvency; 
unable to pay debts; insolvent. For the historical 
development of the senses, see Bankrupt sb. 2. 

1570 Levins Manip. JzzZ Banke rou\, fdifragus, arrealieno 
oppressus. 1580 Baret A tv. B 139 He is banqueroute. It 
est /aid banqueroupte. 1592 A o-body 4 Some-b. { 18783 
283 To make that Nobody bankrout, make him flie His 
Country, and be never heard of more. 1631 R. Knevet 
Rhodon ff /. 11. iii, A bankrupt Tenant. .That flyes by night 
from an unprofitable Fartne. 1710 Pol. Ballads 73 

The bankrupt nation to restore. And pay the millions lent. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xviii, Breaking the heart of 
that ruined bankrupt man. 

2 . fig. (various aspects of the bankrupt.) 


+ a. Discredited, having forfeited all credit. Obs. 

1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewel, For farder Credit off 
your Worde, you will slande (1 fcarc)for banckerout^. 1601 
Cornwallyes Ess. ii. xliii. (1631) 208 To be out of fashion, 
is to bee banquerupt. 161a W. Parkes Curt nine-Dr. (1876) 
3 Verlue is hankerout, dares not shew' his face. 

b. At the end of one’s resources, exhausted. 

,*389 N ash k Almond for P. 9 a, Your banquerout inuen- 

tion, cl cane out at the clbowes. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 
11. iv. 42, 1 shall make your wit bankrupt. 1623 L. Dyges in 
Shaks. C. Praise , Uni ill our bankrout Stage be sped. 1749 
Smollett Regicide 11, v. (1777*35 What rccompence (thus 
bankrupt as 1 am !> Shall speak my grateful soul! 1775 

Sheridan Rivals v. i. 147, I am bankrupt in gratitude ! 

c. Stript bare, bereft, destitute of, or now wanting 
in (a property or quality formerly present, or that 
ought to be present). 

1580 Nashe in Greene Menaph. (Arb.) 17 Those idiots., 
that have made Art bankcrout of her ornaments. 1651 Rcliq . 
IVotton. 474 Yet am 1 not so bank.rupt of intelligence, but 
that 1 have heard uf those rural passages. 1681 Dryoen 
Abs. <V Achit. 1. 168 Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease. 
1848 H. Rogers Ess. 1 . vi, 318 A man intellectually poverty- 
stricken, bank-rupt in all science and argument. 

Bankruptcy (bargkr/'psi). Also S -sie. [f. 
Bankrupt + -CY,prob.on the analogy of insolvency, 
but with -l erroneously retained in spelling, instead 
of being merged in the suffix -cy — -tie, - iia . The 
sense was orig. expressed by the simple bankrupt 
(F. la banqueroute ): on the application of this to 
the person involved (F. le banqueroutier ), the fact 
was successively termed bankrupting , bankrupt ism, 
bankrupture, bankruptship, and finally, c 1700, 
bankruptcy .] 

1 . The state of being bankrupt; lhe fact of be¬ 
coming bankrupt. 

1700 J. Law Counc. Trade 1175D Introd. 14 By wilful 
fraud or bankruptsie of councilors of trade. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 428 .» 2 That most dreadful of all human Con¬ 
ditions the Case of Bankruptcy. 1753HANWAY 7Vv/?'.(i762l 
ll.i. viii. 39 The stale might thus be reduced to bankruptcy. 
1776 Aoam Smith IV. A’. 1.1.1.x. 116 Bankruptcies are most 
frequent in the most hazardous trades. 1848 Thackeray 
l’an. Fair xviii, His bills were protested : his act of bank¬ 
ruptcy formal. 1875 Postk Gains m. 342 Roman law never 
established any distinction between traders and non-traders, 
in other words, between bankruptcy' and insolvency. 

b. allrib., as Bankruptcy Court, laws, etc. 

1864 Derby Merc. 7 Dec., The Bankruptcy Cuurt officials. 
1883 Law Times 20 Oct. 408/1 The object of a bankruptcy 
law. .should be the economical and honest distribution of a 
bankrupt's estate. 

2 . fig. Ulter wreck, ruin, or loss of (any good 
quality). 

1761 Brit. Mag. II. 441 They dread a bankruptcy of head 
and sense. 1797 Burke Corr. IV. 433 A general bankruptcy 
of reputation m both parlies. 1853 A. Morris Business v. 
104 The greatest bankruptcy is not of fortune but of faith. 

Ba nkrupted, ppb a- [f. Bankrupt v . + -kd.] 
Rendered bankrupt, reduced to bankruptcy. 

1668 Loud. Gaz. No. 273/2 The Sicur Tilliur. .being lately- 
bankrupted, and fled. 188a Century Mag. 379/1 Property 
.. bought of a bankrupted owner. 

t Ba nkrupting, vbl. sb. [f. Bankkupt v. + 
•ING L] The becoming or being bankrupt; an 
earlier term for Bankruptcy. 

1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843* J1 9 h a dyore and 
winduwe into — pouertie, bankrupting. 1689 Def. Liberty 
agst. Tyrants 144 Can the bankrumpting of unc uf the 
Obligees quit the rest of their ingagemenl? 

+ Ba nkruptism. Obs. [see -ism.] An earlier 
term for Bankruptcy. 

1606 Dekker AYt*. Sins 1. (Arb/ 18 How deadly', .nn enemy 
to the State this Politick Bankruptisme hath bin. 1630 

. Taylor (Water P.i JVks. in. 66/1 He is in danger of 

reaking or bankruptisme. 

+ Ba nkruptly, a. Obs. [f. Bankrupt sb. -+-, 
-LY L] Like or befitting a bankrupt. 

1613 Purckas Pilgr. I. iv. vii. 330 Bankrupt!)* shifts, be¬ 
seeming only the Merchants of Babylon. 1668 Rollk 
Abridgent. 1 . 47 Thou art a bankruptiy Knave. 

t Bankrupt ship. Obs. rare [see- ship.] 
An earlier term for Bankruptcy. 

1656 Earl Mokm. Advt. Parnttss. 359 The most import¬ 
ant Bankruptship. .that ever hapned in the memory of man. 
+ Ba nkrupture. Obs. rare. [f. Bankrupt v. 
■4--UUK.] An tarlitr term for Bankruptcy. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely it ix. 367 Bankruptures of re¬ 
ligion. 162a Maube Aleman's Guzman D'Alf. t 7 In what 
Consistory .. hath Bankrupture beene .. condemned for a 
Sinne ? 

II Ba*nksh.all. Forms: 7bancksall, 7-8 bank- 
sail, 7 9 banksoll, 8 bancshall, 8- banksaul, 7- 
bankshall. [A word now common from India to 
China : in Malay bdngsal shed, storehouse, porch, 
but prob. orig. Bengali ba fa kata 'hall of trade,’ 
or perh. Skr. bh an data la storehouse or magazine. 
(Col. Yule,)] a. A warehouse, b. The office 
of a Harbour Master or other port authority. 

1673 Fryer E. hid. 4 Persia 27 (Y.) Their Bank Soils, or 
Custom House Keys, where they land. 1688 Canid. Soc. 
Misc. (i88x) 38 Who was come down to the bancksall, or 
point of sand goeing into the river (HooghlyJ. 1727 A. 
Hamilton Acc. E. Indies 11 . 6 (Y.) Above it is the Dutch 
Bankshall, a Place w here their ships ride. 1813 J. Forbes 
Orient. Mem. IV. tog (Y.) A large banksaul or warehouse 
at Mirzapore for the reception of pepper and sandalwood. 
1850 Jrnl. ind. Archipelago IV. 182 Bankshall , the name 


given by Europeans to the office of the Master Attendant, 
or lntcndant of a Port. It is most probably taken from 
the Malay word Batigsal, a shed, an outhouse. 

Banksia (banjksia). [Named after Sir Joseph 
Banks ] A genus of Australian shrubs, with um¬ 
bellate flowers, cultivated as ornamental shrubs in 
Europe. 

1803 Mai.thus Popul. 1. iii. (1806) I. 34 The flowers of the 
different banksias. 1873 Dawson Earth 4 Man viii. 200 
Trees now confined to Australia .. as lhe banksias. 1881 
Black more Christowell v, Bars of sunsliine chequered by 
some Banksian sprays. 

Ba nk-si de. [f. Bank sb. 1 ] 

1 . The sloping side of a bank. 

1596 Spf.nser State tret. Wks. 1805 VII J. 367 They can 
prettily shroud themselves under a bush or bankside. 1834 
Infant Ily innings 20 They are nestling together.. In the 
hedge-row, the bank-side, or under the caves. 

2 . The margin of sea {obs.), lake, or river. 

a x6i8 Raleigh Lett, in Rem. (1661) 238 When he came to 
the l»ank-side to Land. 1625 K, Long tr. Barclay's Argent’s 
iv. xx. 313 Being landed at the bank-side of the Lake, 
1669 WoRi.incE Syst. Agric. u68x* 254 This Net is either 
thrown off from the Bank-side, or from a Boat. 1867 Times 
7 Oct., Puts his hand into the water by the bankside. 

t b. Name of the side of the Thames at South¬ 
wark opposite to London. (Cf. Bank sb .1 11.) Obs. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out 0/Hum, v, v, Some cunning 
woman here o' the Bank e-side. 1633 Massinger Xir.v li’ay 
iv. ii, You lodged upon the Bankside. 1721 Strype Eccl. 
Mem. II. 1. xvil 142 The Bank-side where the Stews w ere. 

Banksman (barnksma-n). Also 6-7 bank- 
man. [f. Bank sbd + Man.] An over-looker 
above ground at a coal-mine, a ‘bank-manager/ 

1598 Wills Sf Inv. A". C. 11. (i860) 335 Who haith served 
me as a banckman, at those piltes. 1604 MS. Eccl. Froc. 
Durh., James Carre, then bankeman of the said cole pittes. 
1851 Coai-tr. Terms Xorthnmbld. $ Durh. 6 The banks¬ 
man’s wages are about 4J. per day. 1862 Chainb. Jrul. 215 
Repulsed by the banksman of the nearest pit. 

Bankvar, obs. form of BankkrL 

1498 Acc. in C. Innes Scot. Mid. /L*vrviii. (i860) 244 A 
bankvar cost 18^. the ell, 16ells long. 

Ba nky, a. Obs. or dial. [f. Bank j^.I + -yL] 
Full of banks, ridgy ; of or pertaining to a bank ; 
inclined like a bank or hill side ; hilly. 

16x0 Markham Masterp. 11. liii, 304 Vpon a hard and stony 
ground, and after vpon a bancky ground. 1649 Blith Eng. 
Impros\ hnpr. (1653) Ded., Old mossy, rushy, bankie pas¬ 
ture I^inds. 1710 Piit lips Pastorals vl 5 And here below, 
the Banky Shorealong, Your Heifers graze. 1729 M. Browne 
Pi sc at. Eclog. ix. (1773' 134 The banky shelter. (1863 At¬ 
kinson Prol ific Dauby, 1 here's a vast o' banky land iv 
it. T rooad to Whitby’s sair an’ banky.] 

Bannat(e: see Ban sb .' 1 
Banne, obs. form of Baw.y. 

Banned (band), ppl. a. [f. Ban v . + -ed.] 
a. Cursed, b. Prohibited, forbidden. 

1340 Alex, ff Dind. 808 To bale were je.. bore for ban- 
nede werkus. 1592 Cuettle Kind-Harts Dr. (1841) 46 
You fare as the fox, the more band the better hap, 1596 
Spenser Hymne tfeav. Love 184 Free that was thrall, and 
blessed that was band, i860 All >’. Round No. 68. 421 The 
banned languages waxed stronger. 

t Banneour. Obs. Forms: a. 3 baneur, 4 
baneour(e, baniour, 5 banneoure, 4-5 bany- 
om\e, banyer(e; /L 5- 6 baner(e, 5 baneer. [(a.) 
ME. baneur, -cottr, a. AF. haneour - OF. bancor:— 
late L. *banndtor-tm ; also (£.) ME. banere, a. OF. 
banirc , nom. case of the same word late L. *ban - 
ndtor ; i.bannum, bandum standard: see Banner.] 
A banner-bearer, a standard-bearer. 

a. 1297 R. Glouc. 36: And slou anon a F.nglyssc man, 
J?nt a baner here, And efsone anof>er baneur, it pe krydde 
nlmcst al so. a 1300 Cursor M. 12723 Sant iohn com als 
baneur |i'.r. baniour, banerere]. 1377 Lancl. P. Pt. B. xv. 
428 Go bifore As a good baneoure. r 1440 Promp. Pant. 23 
Banyowre or bannerberere, Vexillarius. 

fi. 1403 in Eulogium Hist. 11863' Ill. 397 Precede, sig. 
nifer; quod est dictu : 'anauant baner/ ^1440 Gcf<erydes 
2055 His sonne ser Abell he was baneer. ibid. 2128 Of his 
batcll he made hym Banere. 1513 Douglas ZEneis (1710) 
iv. Prol. 180 Ware na baneris for to perys mo. 

^ In OF. or AF. sometimes used in sense of ban¬ 
neret, with fern, baneresse banneret’s wife ; so in 
Anglo-Lat. banerus ; whence later writers occa¬ 
sionally put banneret for baneour : see Banneret 3. 

1297 [sec Banneret ia.] a 1300 Langtoft in Excerpta 
Hist. (1830) I, iGodcf.) Li count, ct li baneour, ct scs bache- 
lers. Christ, de Piz. (Godef.) Plusicurs autres contests, 
baneresses, dames el damoisclles. 1485 lustrum, conv. 
Ord. Brit, in Du Cange s.v. Banneret us, Comites, Barones, 
Bancrii, Baccalarit. 

Banner (barnaj), sb Forms: 3-5 baner(e, 
5-6 banor, 6 bannar, 4- banner, [a. OF. banere, 
banicre ( = I J r. banieira, bandicira, Sp. bandera, 
Pg. bandeira. It .bandiera), on L. type *bandaria, 
{. late L. bandum, bannum standard, ‘ vexillum 
quod bandum appellant* (Patti. Diae. 775), f, 
Goth, bandwa, batuhoS ‘signum,’ sign, token, perh. 
from same root as band and bind. In Romanic 
confused with bannum Ban.] 

1 .prop. A piece of stout taffeta, or other cloth, at¬ 
tached by one side to the upper part of a long pole 
or staff, and used as the standard of an emperor, 
king, lord, or knight, under (or after) which he and 
his men marched to war, and which served as their 
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ral lying-point i.i baltle ; hence, lhal of a country, 
nation, army, or company. Phrases : To join the 
banner of follow the banner of. In the literal 
sense, now chiefly historical; in poetry and elevated 
prose, applied to the standard or fag of a country; 
common in figurative expressions. 

Heraldically, a banner means a square or quadrangular 
flag, displaying the arms of the person in whose honour it 
is borne, and varying in size from that of an emperor, six 
feet square, to that of a knight banneret, three feet square. 
In this sense we still commonly speak of the banners of the 
Knights of the Garter, in St. George's Chapel, Windsor. 

c 1130 Auer. R. 300 Schrift .. is gunfaneur, & bere 5 her fie 
banere biuoren alle Godes ferde. 1297 K. Gi.oec, 541 The 
burgeis .. arerdc tueie baners, & wende hoin vorth iarmed. 
c 1340 Cursor At. tFairf.) 12913 As baner borne be-for J>e 
king. 1386 CtiAtrcKR Kuts. T. 1552 In thy temple I wnl my 
baner hongc. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 33 b, To bcarc 
the kynges bannar. 1605 Shaks. At act. v. v. 1 Hang out 
our Banners on the outward walls, The Cry is still, they 
come. 1611 Bibi.k Sot. Song vi. 4 Terrible as an armic with 
banners. 1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 163 To fight under the 
banners of their enemies. 1809 J. Barlow Columb. i. 2, I 
sing the Mariner who first unfurl’d An eastern banner o’er 
the western world, a 184a Macaulay A\rntada, Our glorious 
semfier eadem , the banner of our pride ! The freshening 
breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s massy fold. 18 .. 
Kev, 'Tis the star-spangled banner 1 Oh long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free, and the home of the brave ! 1864 
Curtis Sch. Hist. Eng. 121 A number joined the banner of 
a Scotch knight named Wallace. 1864 Boutki.i. Heraldry 
Hist. <5- Hop. xviii. 288 Banners were in use in the middle 
ages at sea, as well as on land. 

b. in fig. expressions referring to moral struggles. 
<-1380 Wyclif Set. li r ks. 1871 III. 308 pe baner of Crist on 

pe croos. 155a Bapt. Infants in Bk. Com. Prayer , Man¬ 
fully to fight vnder his banner agaynstc sinne, the world, 
and the deuil. 1847 Y'F.nwELi. yJ Brit. CJt. ii. 12 Planted 
the banner of the cross upon the ruins of heathenism. 

c. in fig. reference to the protection symbolized 
by a national flag floating over a place. 

r 1400 Maundev, xxv. 26 The Banere of Jesu Christ isale 
weyes displayed .. to the help of his trewe lovynge xer- 
vauntes. 15(^4 Haward Entrap. To Rdr., The boldlyer, 
under the banner of hys protectyon. 172a Sewrl Hist. 
Quakers (1795) I. iv. 272 Thy .. banner was over my head. 

d. (Attribated fg. to things.) 

a 1822 B. Cornwall Sicil. Story, Autumn iv, Already 
have the elements unfurled Their banners, a 1859 J. Pkr- 
cival Eagle , Where wide the storms their banners fling. 

2 . An ensign or flag bearing some device, borne 
in a procession, religious, civic, or political, for 
purposes of symbolism or display. (Sometimes 
specifically restricted to an ensign other than an 
01 dinary flag, e.g. one extended in a frame, one 
attached by its upper edge or supported by two 
staves, so as to remain open.) 

Of these the earliest were the religious banners, usually 
those of patron saints, which were often carried to battle, 
and there served as banners in scn->e x. The banners of 
guilds and city companies, also partook of both characters. 

c 1305 St. Edmund 351 in E. E. P. (18621 80 pis holt man 
also Prcchede a dni at Oxenford .. In alle halewc church 
3crd : in pe norp side Mid pe baners at vnderoe. 1552 66 
[see Banner-clotii below in 6]. 1726 Tindal Papin's Engl. 
U757) II.207 A mast, on the top of which they placed a 
silver pix with a consecrated host, and the banners of St. 
Peter and St. John of Beverly, to serve as an ensign. [1751 
Chambers Cyct. s.v., The French retain the denomination 
banner, in speaking of ecclesiastical processions ; where the 
people, having each a cross on, inarch under a banner, re¬ 
presenting the church militant.] c 1850 Longf. Excelsior, 
A banner with the strange device, Excelsior. 1856 Kane 
A ret. Ex pi. 1 . xvi. 191 A little Masonic banner hanging 
from a tent-pole. 1878 C. Dickens Diet. Loud. 154/t | Lord 
Mayor’s Show] The streaming flags and banners give un¬ 
wonted life and colour to the dingy scene, 
b. fig. Anything displayed as a profession of 
principles. 

1581 IiANMER(//VAr)The Jcsnites Banner, Displaying their 
original and successe. i6n Bible Ps. lx. 4 Thou ha.st giuen 
a banner to them that fearc thee; that it may bee dis- 
played. 1884 Contemp. Kev. Mar. 325 Dynamite lias be¬ 
come .. the banner of the extreme revolutionary' party. 

t 3 . irons/. The company or 'side’ ranged under 
a particular banner. Ohs. exc. Hist. 

1330 R. Brunnk Chron. 242 lie went to play a wile with 
fo of his banere. ibid. 306 pel were cuer in wehere .. 
Whilk was best banere, with pat side forto hold. 1818 J. 
Horhouse Hist. IUustr. icd. 2) 543 The Count of Cam¬ 
pania .. has contrived that three banners of horse should 
leave his party by stealth. 

+ 4 . = Banderole 2 b. Obs. rare. 

*599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. ii. 6o, I will the Banner from a 
Trumpet take, And vse it for my haste. 

5 . Bot. The z^cxilltun of a papilionaceous flower. 
1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. iii. 35 A large petal, cover¬ 
ing the others and occupying the upper part of the corolla 
.. the standard or banner. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 398. 

6. Cotub,, as banner-cloth, -pole, -rag, -staff \ also 
banner Hike, -shaped, fashioned, adjs. Banner- 
bearer, standard-bearer, ensign ; banner-cry, a 
cry summoning men to join a banner, a slogan; 
banner-screen, a fire-screen hung by its upper 
edge (cf. 2) ; bannerless a., without a banner ; 
bannerwise adv ., after the manner of a banner. 

C1440 Promp. Par?\ 23 Baoyowrc, or *bannerbererc, 
Vexillarius. 1603-5 Sir J. Melvil Alern. (1735) 31 Eleven 
* Banner-bearers went up to the Breach. 1847 Ration. Cyct. 
II. 819 Distinguished persons were . .attended by a * banner- 
bearer. 155a Invent. Ch. Goods in Norf. A rchseol. (1865* 
VII. 52 Item twoo lenten ’Banner clothes valued at viii/. 
VOL. I. 


1566 Eng. Ch. Furniture (18661 33 Hein iij banner clothes 
sold to Gilbert Grene one of the churchwardens ..who de- 
facid theim. 1835 Penny Cyct. III. 407 The ’'banner-cloth 
[of St. Cuthbert, at Durham] was a yard broad and five 
quarters deep .. of red velvet, on both sides most sumptu¬ 
ously embroidered and wrought with flowers of green silk 
and gold. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. vi. xvii, The ’'banner- 
cry of hell. 1631 Wkkver Anc. Pun. Mon. 847 The * Banner- 
fashioned Shield, c 1850 J. Jf.sse Last of Roses 111 . 5 < L.l 
Your heir Rides forth alone, and ’bannerless. 1566 Eng. 
Ch. Furniture 11866) 110 Item, a crose, a stafe, and ij ’ban¬ 
ner pooles. .defaced by the .. churchwardens. 1880 Brown¬ 
ing Dram, tdyts, dive 58 Sockets made for ’banner-poles. 
1875 B. Taylor Faust iv. ii. II. 249 The "banner-rags of 
standards flutter. 1566 Eng. Ch. Furniture 118661 65 Item, 
banners, ’banner staves, and crosse staves. 1815 Worosw. 
Wh. Doe vi. The ’banner-staff was in his hand. 1864 So<. 
Sc. Rev. 84 Able to execute a ’banner screen with any lady 
in the land. 1884 O’Donovan Aten* xx. 221 A piece of 
tattered linen, floating hannerwise at its extremity. 

Banner v bx* joi), sb.- [f. Ban v. + -Kit 1 .] One 
who bans or curses. 

<1440 Promp. Pan*. 22 Bannare or curscrc, Imprecator 
1483 Cat/t. Augt. 20 Banner, deuotator. 1548 Cranmer 
Catech. 23 Deuylish swerers, banners and eursers. 1627 
Guide Agst. Witches 11. ii. 95 Bitter banners and cursers. 

Ba nner, v. [f. Banner jA 1 ] 

1 . To furnish with a banner, decorate with banners. 
1809 J. Barlow Columb. v. 269 High bannering bright the 
air. 1870 Daily Rezos 10 Oct., The city., is thickly ban¬ 
nered. 1874 Holland Aftstr. Manse ii. 119 Who with silken 
parasol. Bannered the army that she led. 
f 2 . intr. To raise a banner or standard [against'. 
1588 J. Harvey Discours. Probt. 46 That the Turk should 
adventure, or dare to banner, against them who, etc. 

Bannered .barnord v , ///. a. [f. Banner sbA 
or v. + -K».] 

1. burnished with a banner or banners. 

1667 Milton P. L. ii. 885 A Banncrtl Host, Ender spread 
Ensigns marching. 1810 Scot r l.tnly of I.. 11. viii, Both- 
well’s bannered hall. 

2 . Borne or blazoned on a banner. 

x8io Scott I.ady of L. 11. xvi, Sir Roderick's bannered 
pine. 1816 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XU. 526 Three 
lions passant banner’d they expand. 

+ Ba'nnerer. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 4 6 ban- 
erei\e, 5-6 banarer, 5 banerrore. [a. AK. 
banercr = OF. banerier, f. ha nil re Banner.] 

1 . One who carries a banner, a standard-bearer. 

(*1340 Cursor M. t Trill.) 12723 Ion as baner ere of honour 

Cooin po bifore oure sane our. a 1400 Octouian 1604 Yonge 
Octouian .. Was banerrere of that batayle. X483 Canton 
Gold. Leg. 300/2 One of the Banerers.. tooke the Banere 
and stode amonge them. X598 Stow Surv. vii. (1603' 63 His 
heires.. are chiefe Banerers of London. 1881 A. Macgeokge 
Flags 34 The bearer of a banner, or bannerer as he was called. 
fig. 1387 Tri-visa Higdon Rolls Scr. VII. 93 lie pat was 
l-madc cheef bancrer of pis doynge dcied in pe myddes of 
pe drynkyngc. 

2 . ^ Banneret. (Cf. Banneour 2, Banneret 4.) 

1484 Caxton City tut try 69 A Uni^c banerere whiehe has 
under hym many knyghtes. 

Banneret (barncrot). Forms: 3-6 bnneret, 
5 6 banret, 4-b {Sc.) banrent, (7 bannerent, 
bannarite), 4 banneret ; pt. 4-6 -ettis, -ettes. 
[ME. banere/, a. OF. baneret, f. baniere, with early 
ending of pa. pple.L. -dtns ; lit. i bannered.’] 

I. a.Originally, a knight able and entitled to bring 
a company of vassals into the field under his own 
banner, and who ranked next to a baron and above 
other knights t in this sense commonly used sub¬ 
stantively, as a tille of rank or dignity, and 
contrasted with knight, though sometimes with 
bachelor, b. .Subsequently, the title and rank were 
conferred for valiant deeds done in the king’s 
presence on the field of battle (perhaps, also, on 
other occasions or for other grounds’', and, with the 
decay of the feudal system, came to constitute 
merely a rank or order of knighthood : in this use 
occur both banneret and knight-banneret, the latter 
opposed to knight-bachelor. On the institution of 
lhe order of baronets in 1611, precedence was 
given to these over all bannerets 'except such as 
were made in the field, under the banner, the king 
being present,’ and after this the order of knights- 
bannerets was allowed to die out. 

Rote. The original sense was mainly French; 1 in Eng¬ 
land there were few tenants bringing any considerable 
number of men who were not of the rank of the barons ’ 
{Penny Cyct .); the first recorded instance of use b. is in the 
15th year of Edward 111 , when John de Copeland was made 
a banneret for his capture of King David Bruce at Neville’s 
Cross. In the claim of Baronets to precedency (in 16121 it 
is said * there are not Bannerets now in being and perad- 
venturc never shall be*; and although the title has been 
claimed for certain persons knighted since that day, heraldic 
authorities do not admit the validity of the claim. See the 
matter discussed in N icolas' Hist, knighthood (1842) I. pp. 
xxxii-xliii. In later times an explanation of the name was 
sought either in its being conferred on the field 1 under the 
banner,' or in the alleged fact that at its bestowal the knight's 
pennon was symbolically cut square to banner shape. 

a. 1297 R. Glouc. 551 Seuc baners also, that a^e Sir 
Simond were.. & pe oper banerets, & knkjtes mani oper. 1375 
Barbour Brace xi 520 Thrc banrentis of full mckill niycht 
War capitanys of all that rout. 1x382 Act 5 Rich. It, ii. § 4 
Berthelctl Duke, crle, baron, banerct, knyghc of the shyre.J 
C 1440 Morte Arth. 1424 The baoerettes bolde, and bachel- 
leres noble. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxcvii. 176 Many 


other barons and banrettes. ^ c 1538 Lv sites ay Justing 
Watson 4- B. 7 Monic ane knicht, barroun and banreiit. 
1611 Gutllim Heraldry \ 1. vi. 270 Nobles., of which 
rancke a Banneret or (as some call them’ a Baronet is the 
lowest. 1641 Terntesde la Ley 37 Bannerets were anciently 
called by Summons to the Court of Parliament. 

b. 1548 Patten Exp. Scott, in Arb. Canter III. 147 
Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Francis Byran, Sir Ralph Vane .. 
These knights were made Bannerets. 1602 Sf.gar lion. 
Alii. 4 Civ. 11. x. § 3, I suppose the Scots doe call a Knight 
of this creation a Bannerent, for having his Banner rent. 
1605 Camfikn Rem. (1637) 271 Sir Richard ( roftes, who was 
made Banneret at the battell of Stoke. 1611 Cotgk. s.v., A 
Banneret or Knight banneret, .a title the priuiledge whereof 
was to haue a banner of his own for his people to march and 
seme under'giuen by the Kings of France to such as l ad 
ten vassals and means to maintaiue a troupe of horse ; or 
vnto any gentleman that had valiantly carrycd hiinselfe in 
two royal I battels 1655 Gukku.i. (hr. in Ann. i. 5 For 
which he came out of the Field God's Bannarite. 1863 
Haydn Diet. Dates 60 A Banneret, a dignity .. disused 
from the reign of Charles L, but revived by George 111 . in 
the person of Sir William Erskine in 1764. 

c. Knight Banneret. 

1475 Bk. Roblrsse 14 And many other knightis and gen¬ 
tiles..of whiehe were taken and sleiue .Iij. knightis baner- 
ettis. . 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. L xx. 29 A knyght banerct, 
and vii. other knyghib, of the real me of Scotland. 1577 
Harrison England il v. 127 A11 order of knights called 
knights Bannerets, who arc made in the field with the 
lercmonie of cutting awaie the point of his penatit of armes. 
and making it as it were a banner. 1635 tr. Camden's 
Hist. Eliz. iii. 11 638 < 401 Sir Ralph Sailleir. .the last Knyht 
Banneret of England. 1768 Bi.ackstoni-: Comm. 1 . 404 Next 
follows a knight banneret; w ho indeed by statutes 5 Ric. 11. 
st. 2. c. 4 .. is ranked next after barons. 1834 Penny Cytl. 
111 . 409 The dignity conferred on Captain, now Sir Henry 
Trollope, was understood to be that of a knight banneret. 

2 . A title borne by certain officers in sonic of the 
Swiss cantons and Italian republics. 

1689 Burnet Tracts 1689' I. 14 The Chief Magistrates 
are two Advoyers .. After them, there are the four Ban¬ 
nerets, who answer to the Tribunes of the People in Koine. 
1708 Loud. Gaz . No. 4428 14 Banneret Wilhuling is chosen 
Avoyer. 1832 StsmatidCs ltat. Rep. viii. 176'l he senators and 
bannerets of Rome. 

3 . Confused with Bannerer. (See Bannk<tkA 

1494 Fadvan vi. ccxvii. 236 A baner, or bnneret, called 
Thifter, a Norman. 1829 Heath Groten'i amp. 11869 3 
The Lord Kit/wnlter hereditary chastellatn banneret or 
standard-bearer of London. 

Ba’nneret, r. nv c \ [f. the sb.] trans. To 
create a banneict. 

1662 Fuller Worthies 1. 464 <D.i Amongst the thirteen 
then banneretted in the King's Army. 

Bannerette (.banere-1 . Also 3 bancrett, 4- 
banneret. [a. OK. banerete, baneretfe, dim. of 
banierc Banner: see -kite.] A small banner. 

^1300 A". A tis. 5236 Many banere and 1 anereit Was on 
pauytoun y-sett. 1601 Shaks. At A* Well 11. iii. 213 The 
scarfles, and the bannerets, about thee. 1865 Morn. Star 
24 Feb,, Over the pulpit was suspended a banneret with the 
arms of the Cardinal. 1884 Daily Reivs 13 Oct. 2 2 A ban¬ 
nerette having on one side a portrait of the Prime Minister. 

Ba'nnernian. Sc, arch. [I. Banner sb 1 + 
Man.] A standard bearer, an ensign. 

? a 1500 Batt. Harlaw xxvii, The kingis eheif bannermnn 
was he. 1536 Bulli siu-neOw/. Scot.* 18. n 1 1.283 He esjjyit 
his banerman. .trimbland. 1818 Scott llrt. Alidl. xxx. The 
renowned Daniel Cameron, our last blessed bannerman. 

Bannerol (bscnerfuil, -61 . A variant form of 
Bandkkolk q,v.\ found in all senses, and regularly 
used in that of: A banner about a )aril square, 
borne ai the lnncrals of great men, ami placed over 
the tomb. 

1548 Hall Chron. Hen. V. an, :o, CCC persons holdyng 
long torches, and lordes bearyng baners, banerols and 
penons. 1605 Camden Rent. (1637- 206 King Oswald had 
a banneroll of gold and purple .. set over his tombe. 1670 
F. Sandford Funeral Dk. Albemarle 17221 28 The ten 
Bannerols were offered by Pairs. 1721 Loud. Gaz. No. 5930 2 
Six Banner-Rolls being carried on the Sides of the fleisc 
by six Gentlemen. 1852 Gent/. Mag. CXX 1 L it. 592 Ban¬ 
nerols arc banners ol increased width, so made in order to 
display..the most distinguished alliances from which the 
deceased was descended. 

SI Banni'iuus. Obs. [L.; 'We banish’: 1st 
pers. pi. pres. ind. of bannJre ; cf. mittimus.'] = 
Bannition. 

1654 Gayton Fest. Rotes ri. vi. 61 The Neglect, the Go-by, 
the Ban ni in us from the Table. 1727-5* Chambers Cyct., 
Bannimus, the form of expulsion of any member from the 
university of Oxford by affixing the sentence up m some 
public place, as a denunciation or promulgation of it. 
Banning (barnir)), vbl. sb. [f. Ban v. + -inc L] 
a. Cursing, b. Prohibition. 

<11300 Cursor At. 11954 Yur sun .. Wit his banning has 
slan \ r child. x^66 Studlky Seneca's Medea, I rag. 11581* 
120 That my bitter banning* may with mischiefe most 
aliounde. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxix, Ower bad for bless¬ 
ing, and ower gude for banning. 

Ba’nning, ///. a. That bans, cursing. 

i*>86 Warnek Alb. Eng. til. xviii. (1597) 82 Whome the 
Prtests the Druides inuade With banning words. 1591 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. iii. 42 Fell banning Haggc ! 

t Bannition (bani fon). Obs. [ad. ined.L. ban- 
lulioncm, n. of action t.bannire to Ban, Banish.] 
Banishment, expulsion, esp. from a university. 

<21644 Laud Rem. II. 191 tT.) To send him out of the 
university too by banniiion.^ 1758 Vine} inn Stat. in Black- 
stone Comm. J. 29 Such misbehaviour as sha’l amount to 
banoition by the university statutes. 

Bannock (barnak). Forms : 1 bannue, 5 
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-ok, 7 -ack, 6- -ock, (9 Ac. banno’, banna, dim. 
bannockie). [a. Gael, bannach , ? ad. L. pdni- 
eium f. fulfils bread.] 

1 . The name, in Scotland and north of England, 
of a form in which home-made bread is made; 
usually unleavened, of large size, round or oval 
form, and flattish, without being as thin as ‘ scon 1 
or oat-cake. In Scotland, bannocks are usually of 
barley- or pease-meal, but may be of wheaten flour ; 
in some parts a large fruit cake or hun of the same 
shape is called a cur rant'bannock. In north of 
England the name is sometimes given to oat- or 
haver-bread, when made thicker and softer than an 
oat-cake ; but local usage varies. (Cf. the dialect 
glossaries). 

a 1000 Gloss in Haupt Zcitsch. IX. 463 Sued lam sc mi- 
p tenant , healfne bannuc. 1483 Gath. Angi, 20 Bannok, 
Jocaeius, pants subcintricius. 156a Turner Herbal 11. 
33 a, Somthyng rysyng in bignes toward the middes, as a 
lit le cake or bannock .. which is hast el y baked upon y« 
harth. 1630 J. Taylor i Water P.i U'ks. 1. 78/2 Or Oaten 
cakes or Bannacks, as in North Iiritaine. 1663 in Spalding 
Troub.f'has. / 118291 114 Baked good bannocks at the fire. 
1674 Ray X. Countr. IViis. 5 Tharcakcs, the same with 
Bannocks, viz. Cakes made of Oat-meal .. without Veast or 
Leaven. 17*4 A. Ramsay Tea t. Misc. 11733* H- 167 8he 
gi’es us white bannocks. 1818 Scott ilrt. Mull, viii, To 
procure butter-milk and pease-ban nocks. i860 All }'. 
Round No. 45. 440 Barley bannock* and oat cake long 
remained the .staff of life in village* in Scotland. [1870 R. 
Chamhkks Pop. Rhymes Scotl, 86 ‘ Welcome, welcome, wee 
bannockie !’ — 87 And that was the end o' the banna.) 

+ 2 . ‘ A small quantity of meal [sufficient to make 
a bannock] due to the servants of a mill by those 
grinding their corns or thirled thereto, ordinarily 
termed in charters of mills the seqnels/ Spottis- 
woode’s MS. Law Did. in Jamieson. Obs. 

1773 Krskink lust. Sc. Law it. ix. 5 19 < J am.i The sequels 
>ass by the name of knaveship .. bannock, and lock. 

. Comb, all Sc.), as bannock-fed, -shaped ; ban¬ 
nock-fluke (also bonnet- , the turbot; bannock- 
stick, a wooden roller for rolling out bannocks; 
bannock-stone - Bakestone. 

1844 in Proc. Pcno. Xat. Club II. xii. 102 The folk are 
bannock-fed. 1816 Scott Anitq. xi, Caller haddocks anil 
whitings- a bannock-fluke and a cock-paddle. 1724 A. 
Ramsay Toad. Misc. . 1753» II. iSr Bakbreadand a batmock- 
vtane. a 1800 Hogg ’Jacobite Relies 118191 1 . 118 (Jam.* A 
bassie and a bannock-stick. 

Banns ban? , sb. pi. Forms ; 5 bane (singA, 
5-7 banes, 6 baynes, 6-7 b lines , 6 bannes, 
6 baus, banns. [The same word as Ban sb. 1 
‘ proclamation/ in a specific use, in which it was 
from some cau*e regularly pronounced with long 
a from 15th to 17th c. The Prayer-book of 1549 
ha* exceptionally bannes, that of 1552 bannes and 
banes . all edd. from 1559 to ifi6i banes , from 1662 
onward banns, after mcd.L. hannum. used, as well 
as F. ban . in same sense. The singular occurs in 
15th c.; the plural only is found after.] 

1 . Proclamation or public notice given in church 
of an intended marriage, in order that those who 
know of any impediment thereto may have oppor¬ 
tunity oflodging objections. Phrases: to/>/</(obs/, 
ask, publish, put up the banns. 

11198 1216 Dee ret. Gregorii tv. xviii. vi. Quando banna 
secundum consuetudinein in ecclesiis edebantur. a 1328 
Concil. Pravine. Cantuar. (Wilkins II. 554 Contractibu* 
niatrimonialibus absque bannorum editione prehabita initis.] 
c 1440 Prowl*. Parr. 22 Bane of a plcy 11499 or manage', 
P’.tuna, prelittiiam. c 1530 Ld. Berners A rib. Lyt. Pry/. 
(1814* 402'l'he bysbop.. there dydde axe the banes betwene 
them. 1549 Rk. Com. Prayer Matrini., The bannes mu*t 
be asked llirce seucral Soondaics. 1596 Siiaks. Tam. S/ir. 
11 i. 181 lie craue the day When 1 shall aske the banes, and 
when be married. 1599 Br. Hall Sat. iv. i. 124 Go bid the 
bainesand point the bridall day. 1642 Fuller Holy $ Prof. 
St. 1. ix. 24 Seeing that heaven did ask the banes, why 
should earth forbid them? 1662 Rk. Com. Prayer Mat rim., 
The Banns of all that are to lie married together must be 
published. |So in 1885.) 1694 Falle Jersey v. 142'riie Banes 
shall be asked three Sundays successively. 1720 Gay I'ocms 
(1745* I. 252 Our bans thrice bid ! 1863 Bayun Diet. Dates 

60 The present custom of asking banns .. introduced into 
the Galilean church about a. d. 1210. 

b. To forbid the banns ; to make a formal objec¬ 
tion to the intended marriage. Also Jig. 

1579 Lyly Enphnesi Arb.)si Had not Euphues. .forbidden 
the banes of Matrimony. 1596 Spenser F. Q . t. xii. 36 The 
late forbidden bains. *11617 Hieron IVks. II. 472 If any 
man can forbid this Banes. 1709 Stf.ele Tatter No. 105 
r 4 The Parents of his Mistress forbad the Banes, a 1778 
Prrr (on coalition of Fox and Xorth ', I know of a just and 
lawful impediment; and in the name of the public weal, I 
forbid the banns. 1829 Southey O. Nczvman ii. Wks. X. 
286 Should loyalty Forbid the banns. 

f 2 . Proclamation or prologue of a play. 

1440 fsee ij. 1483 Cat it. A ngl. 20 Bane (Bayn) of a play, 
preindium ,, Proludinm. 1600 Chester Plays, The Banes 
which are rcade beeforc the beginninge of the playes. c 1609 
I). Rogers in Digby Myst. Introd. (1882) 19 A man .. pub- 
lished the tyme and the matter of y« playes in breife, which 
was called 'yf readinge of the bancs.’ t884 S y monos 
Prcdcccss. iii. 105 The Bancs, or proclamation which intro¬ 
duced them to the public. 

Ba'nnut. dial. Forms: 5 bannenote, 6 
banocke, 9 bannet, 7- bannut. [f. ban , banne, 


of unknown meaning + null] A walnut; but in 
an early vocabulary applied to the filbert. 

e 1450 in Wiilcker Coe. /fat) Auelana , bannenote-tre. 
154a Boordf. Dyetaryxx i. 283 The walnut and the banocke 
be of one opcracyon. 1821 Southey Life <fr Corr. (1849) I. 

54 The boys were employed also to squail at the ban nets, 
that is, to throw at his walnuts. 1879 in Shrops/t . Gloss. 
(E. D. S.>, Bannut. 

Banquet (barqkwut), sb.1 Forms: 5 bankat, 

5- 6 -ett e, 6 banckot, -otte, -it, banequet, -ett, 

6- 7 banket, 6- banquet, [a. F. banquet (15th c. 
in Li tire), dim. of banc lxrnch, corresponding to 
It. banc hello, dim. of banco ‘table’; cf. table, 
board, in sense of ‘ meals/ The development of 
sense in It. has yet to be investigated : possibly 
sense 2, or 3, will prove to have preceded 1.] 

1 . A feast, a sumptuous entertainment of food and 
drink ; now usually a ceremonial or state feast, 
followed by speeches. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 246/2 He there bayned and made 
bankettis in etyng and drynkyng. 1502 Arnolu Citron. 
<i8m Introd. 41 There the Kinge helde ryal iustis, turnais, 
and bankettis. 1555 FardleFacions 1. iv. 48 In banequettes 
of honour .. they seme in rawe flesh very finely minced. 
1604 T. Wright Passions v. § 2. 163 Depriuc great bankets 
of musicke, and the feast is not intire. 1711 Pope letup. 
Fame 382 Ours is the place at banquets, balls and plays. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Lug. iii, The halls of the great com¬ 
panies were enlivened by many sumptuous banquets. 1885 
Daily jYezos 4 June 6/3 La*t evening the Lord Mayor .. 
gave a banquet to her Majesty's Judges. 

b. transf. andyf^.; sometimes ironical. 

c 1495 Dunbar Ttoa Martit lCom. 430 To furnysc a bancat 
I v.r. bankatl In Venus chahner. 1542 Klyot {title) The 
Bankette of Sapience. 1580 Sjoney Arcadia in. 280 Had 
■ trayned out the Princesses to their banket of miserie, 1613 
R. C. Table Alph., Pittance , short banquet. 1791 1824 
D’Israeli Cur. Lit. 118661 16 Thus a single point, by the 
hand of a skilful artist, may become a varied banquet. 

C. Applied to the Kucharist or Lord’s Supper. 

*5^3 Itotnilics 11. Sacrum. 11.11859* 449 O heavenly banquet, 
then so used. 1597 Hooker Feel. Pol. v. l.vvii. § 11 Christ 
assisting this heavenly banquet with his personal presence. 

f 2 . A slight repast between meals. Sometimes 
called running banquet. (Often transf. and fig., 
as in prec. sense.) Obs. 

1509 Fisher U m ks. 1. 294 Esehewyngc bankettes, rcre- 
soupers, joncryes betwyxe nicies. 1552 Huloet, Banquet 
before supper, Anteccrnium. 1613 Shaks. Hen. dll, in. 
iv. 69 Besides the running Banquet of two Beadles [i.e. a 
whipping] that is to come. 1620 Vennkr Via Recta v. 91 
At banquets bet wee ne m calcs, when the stumache is empty. 
j 657 Jorimn Walks / sling. Prol., A Play of Walks, or you 
may please to rank it, With that which Ladies love, A run¬ 
ning Banquet. 

3 . A course of sweetmeats, fruit, and wine, served 
either as a separate entertainment, or as a con¬ 
tinuation of the principal meal, but in the latter 
case usually in a different room ; a dessert. Obs. in 
gen. use; but of. ‘cake and wine banquet’ in Scot¬ 
land, ‘fruit banquet* in northern counties. 

1523 I,r>. Berners Froiss. 1. cceciii, He gaue dyners, sup¬ 
pers, and banketes to ladyes and damo*eK 1588 Cogan 
Haven Health ccxii. 11612* 191 Yea, and after supper for 
fcarc lest they bee not full gorged, to haue a delicate banquet, 
with abundance of wine. 1610 Bar rough Physick in. xxx. 
(1639'151 Let hi* banket be Almonds. 1703 Loud. Gaz. No. I 
394.V4 A Ball, which .. coded in a very handsome Banquet 
of Sweetmeats. 

fb. A sweetmeat, a dainty dish; collect, sweet¬ 
meats, dessert. 

1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Rk. M. A arc/ 11546' D iiij, Tu in* 
uent newe mancrof meatesand bankettes 1681 Lotul. Gaz. 
No. 1623/4 Four Tables, covered with high Piramids of all 
sorts of Banquet, a 1700 Sedley Poems Wks. 1722 1 . 36 
Some with full Cups, with Banquets some attend. 

f 4 . A wine-drinking carousal. Obs. 

1535 Cover dale 1 Mace. xvi. 15 Where he made them a 
ba ticket (Or. rroror]. 1552 Huloet, Banquet called a rere 
banquet or drynk ynge, repotiant. 1603 11 oi.i.asu Platan It's 
Mor. 612 A banket, where they shalli>c put to quaffe and 
earrousc in their turne. 1719 Young Rusiris i. 1. 11757*19 
The drunken banquet. 

5 . alt rib., as in banquet-bcaiflc, - chamber , - hall , etc. 

1535 Coverdale Eccles. vii. 2 It is better to go into a hou*c 
of niournynge, then into a banckct house. 1599 B. Jon son 
Fzk Man oat 0/ Hum. Dram. Pers., A good feast-hound, or 
banquet-beagle, that will scent you out a supper some three 
miles off. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. v. viii, The lamps are 
dead in the banquet-room of yesterday. 1852 Turrit r Proi\ 
Philos. 385 The grave, that dismal banquet-hall. 

See also B.vnqi*ktte, 

Banquet, sb.~ I/orsemanship. [a. F. banquet 
iu same sense : see Littre.] See quot. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sapp, s.v., Banquet in the manege, 
denotes that small part of the branch of a bridle under the eye. 
Ibid. Banquet-line, an imaginary line drawn by the bit- 
makers along the banquet, in forging a bit. 

Banquet (borqkwet), v. \ also 6-7 banket. 
Pplcs . banqueted, -ing. [a. F. banquetc-r, f. 
banquet ; see prec.] 

1 . trans. To entertain at a banquet or banquets ; 
to provide a banquet for, to feast, regale. 

c 1538 Lynoesay Sqr. Me/dr urn 854 They banketted him 
fra hand to hand. 1594 Nasiib Unfort. Trav. 32 Not a 
dogge ..but shall bee banketted with Rhenish wine and 
sturgion. a 1707 H. Walpole Aleut. Geo. //, I. 370 Being 
banqueted much on the road, r 1840 Lytton Drrereu.v xu 
ii, As an oak banqueteth the destroying worm. 


Jig. 1676 D’Ur fey Mad. Fickle v. i. (1677) 52 Happy the 
Man that takes delight In Banquetting the Sences, 

2 . intr. To take part in a banquet or banquets; 
to regale oneself; to feast, carouse. Const, on. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. tf Uplondyshm. 30 To Baccus they 
banket. 1573 Tusser Husb.(iByS)6i At Christmaswe banket, 
the rich with the poore. 1725 Pope Otfyss. x. 662 A vulgar 
sou! lioin but to banquet, and lo drain the I>owl. 1855 
Singleton Virgil 1 . 144 Ere that banquetted a godless 
race On butchered steers. 

fs -, 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 25The minde shall banquet, 
though the body pine. 1751 Johnson Rantbl. No. 162 r 11 
Thrasybulus had banqueted on flattery. 1857 Hf.avysf.GE 
Saul (1869* 172 To banquet on the sounds. 

t 3 . To take a Banquet (in senses 2 and 3). Obs. 
1564 P. Moore Uoje Health 11. ii. 22 Let them eschue .. 
drinking or banquetting betwene meales. c 1800 Gifford in 
Suuthey Comnt.-pl. Rk. Ser. 11. (1849* 3 2 3 The common place 
of banqueting, or of eating the dessert. 

t Ba’nquetant. Obs. rare [a. F. banquet - 
ant , pr. pple. of banqueter = Banqueter i. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xx. 280 Are there not beside Other 
great banquetants ? 

Banqueteer (boeqkwetD-a). = Banqueter 2. 

1821 Rtackw. Mag. IX. 322 Then canst thou image forth 
each banqueteer. 1824 Bvkon Juan xvi. viii, ‘i'he ban- 
quctccrs had dropp'd off one by one. 

Banqueter (bxqkwutaj). [f. Banquet v. + 
-EH I; cf. F. banquctcuri\ 

+ 1 . The giver of a banquet ; a host, entertainer. 
*542 Udall lirasm. Afoph. 189 a, The feaster or banquet- 
ter plaied. .the niggarde. 1637 GlLl.ESPIE Fug..Pop. Cerent. 
111. v. 86 He is our loving and kinde Banqueter. 

2 . A guest at a banquet, a feaster; a reveller. 
i$49 Latimer Sertn. bef.Edxo, 17 , ii. (Arb.) 62 Blessed is 
the Landc where .. Kynges be no banketers. 1617 Janua 
Ling. 506 Inordinate bnnqueticrs cram themselves in cellars. 
1624 Hkywooh Ga/ i oik. 11. 65 All such banquetters be either 
niusicall or learned. 1801 Southey That aba vi. xxvii, With 
earnest eyes the banqueters Fed on the sight impure. 

* Used for: Broker, trafficker, Banker*, 

*534 WiiimsiON Tullycs OJfyecs 1. 18, I aske no golde 
.. «or gyuc me no banketters in warre, but men of armes. 
1552 Huloet, Banqueter, or he that kepeth a banck of muny. 

Ba nquetiug, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing L] 

1 . Giving of banquets {obs.); indulgence in luxu¬ 
rious entertainment, feasting, carousal. 

1535 Coverdale Job i. 5 When they had passed ouer the 
tyme of their Ixmckeuinge romule aboute. 1582 N/LiRhem.) 

1 Pet. iv. 3 Bxcesse of wine, banketings, potations. 1611 
ibid ., 1 ‘xcesse of wine, reuellings, banquettings |Gr. iroTois). 
1801 Southey Thalaba ix. xxxi, I have seen thcGouls Fight 
for the dainty at their banqueting. 

2. attrib. a. in gcncial sense. 

1563 liotnilies 11. viii. it. <18501 350 This feast is now pre¬ 
pared in God's banqueting-house, the church. 1570-87 
Hoi .issued Scot. Citron. I. 365 Such banketting cheare as 
was used amongst his people. 1656 Cons ley Davideis 111. 
(16691112 Citron .. was most used for banquetting Beds and 
Tables. 1814 Scott xx, Lre Waverley entered the 

banqueting hall. 1852 Grote Greece 11. Ixxvii. X. 2*7 
Phyllidas now conducted the pretended women into theban- 
queting*room. 

fb. in reference to Banquet v. 3, sb. 2, 3. Obs. 

1586 Cogan Haven Health cxv. (1636* 116 To preserve Ber¬ 
berries whole, for abanquettingdish. 1610 Barrough Physick 
ill. vii. (1639* 109 Let their banketting ineetes be Pistacium, 
Almonds, c 1645 Howell Lett. 1. v. ix, Philosophy should 
be your substantia) food, Poetry your banqucting-stuff. 
a 1699 Laoy IIalkett Autobiog. »sS751 12, I mu*t come out 
by the Banketting bowse in the garden. 

II Banquette (bnfike t). [Fr., ad. It. banchetta, 
dim. of banca 4 bench, shelf/ Formerly anglicized 
as banket, -quet.] 

1 . A raised way running along the inside of a 
rampart or parapet, or bottom of a trench, on 
which soldiers stand to fire at the enemy. 

1629 S’hertogenbosh 19 Wc began to make .. Trenches with 
double bankets or feet benches. 1782 P. Bruce Mem. 1. 28 
Six officers .. sitting in a row on the banquet, had their legs 
all shot off. 1877 King Lake Crimea IV. xiii. 311 Korniluff 
mounted the banquette at the projecting angle of the bastion. 

2 . The footway of a bridge, or other thorough¬ 
fare, when raised above the carriage-way. 

1842 in Guilt. 1848 Bartlett Diet. Arner., Banquette , 
the name for a side-walk in some of our Southern cities. 

3 . The long low bench behind the driver in a 
French ‘diligence’ or omnibus. 

1859 All 1*. Round No. 33. 151 A peasant in blue blouse, 
who was in the banquette with me. 

f Ba*nrent. Obs. Scotch form of Banneret. 
Bans el, dial, variant of Bensel. 

Baiisliee (bwnji). Forms: 8 benshi, -shea, 
9-shie, banshio, -shee. [A phonetic spelling of 
Jr. bean sidhe OIr. ben side ‘female, or woman, 
of the fairies or elves.’] A supernatural being sup¬ 
posed by the peasantry' of Ireland and the Scottish 
Highlands to wail under the windows of a house 
where one of the inmates is about to die. Certain 
families of rank were reputed to have a special 
1 family spirit ‘ of this kind. 

1771 Pennant Tour Scot. 24 Aug. (1769', The cries and 
shrieks of Benshi, or the Fairies wife. 1810 Scott Lady oj 
L. ill. vii, The fatal Ben-shie's bonding scream. 1829 — De. 
mono/, x. 348 The distinction of a banshie is only allowed to 
families of the pure Milesian slock. 1876 Mjss Braddon 
J. Haggard's D. 11 . 67 As if she had heard the family ban¬ 
shee shrieking at her. 

Banskin ( - barm-skin ) ; see Baum sOJ 3. 
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BAPTISM. 


Banstickle (barnstik’I). 5- ; also 5 baynsti- 
killo, (bafynsty 1 k yll e), b oy nst ekle, banstykyll, 
6-8 banstiele. [prob. rcpr. an OK. *bdnsticels, f. 
ban bone + sticcls prick, sting ; cf. G. stachclfisch .] 
Name of the Thrcc-spined Stickleback. 

<-1450 Hekrvson Mor. Fab. 65, 1 can neither fish’with 
huke nor net, To take ane banstickle. 1483 tath. Angl, 17 
Bafynstylkylle 17 '. r. Baynstikille); gam crus, asparagus. 
1552 Hllokt, Banstiele, trachida . 1611 Cotgr. . Esptnochc, 
banstickle, or stickleback. 1787 Besi- Angling 61 The com¬ 
mon Prickleback, Sharpling or Banstickle. 1857 Wright 
/* ravine. Diet., Banstickle , the Stickleback ..In Wiltshire 
it is called a banticle. 

Bant v .: see Hantixg. 

Bantam (barntam). [Supposed to be named 
from Hantam in the north-west of Java, whence 
perhaps the fowls were imported to Europe, though, 
according to Crawford, originally from Japan.] 

1 . A small variety of the domestic fowl, most 
breeds of which have feathered legs: the cocks are 
spirited fighters. 

1749 Mrs. Dki.any Autobiog. (i86i> II. 518 We fed all 
the hantams, guinea-fowl, pheasants. 1862 Barnes Rhymes 
Dorset Dial. 1 . 184 Knock’d the hantam cock right down, 
b. Jig. in reference to small size or * cockiness.’ 

1782 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode R. Acad. Wks. 1812 I. 21 
And struts the veriest Bantam-cock of paint. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. 469 4 Do you always smoke arter you goes to bed, 
old cock?' .. * Ves, 1 docs, young bantam.’ 1863 Burton Bk. 
Hunter 57 Those pretty little pets, the Elzevir classics, a 
sort of literary bantams. 

2 . Bantam-work : ‘a kind of Indian painting, 
and carving on wood, resembling Japan-work, 
only more gay.‘ Chambers Cyci. Supp. 1753. 

+ Bantel, -ele, -elle. Obs. ? 4 A post, pillar/ 
<-1325 A'. R. A Hit. P. A. 991 With bantclez twelue on 
hasyng boun. Ibid. 1016 }>e wal abof \>e bantels bent. / bid. 

B. 1459 Knbaned vnder batelment with hantcllcs quoynt. 

Banter (barnta-t), sb. [Of unknown etymology: 
it is doubtful whether the vb. or sb. was the ear¬ 
lier ; existing evidence is in favour of the vb. The 
sb. was treated as slang in 168S: Swift, in the 
Apology to his Talc of a Tub (1710), says that it 
4 was first borrowed from the bullies in \\ hite b riars, 
ihen fell among the footmen, and at last retired to 
the pedants’; in Taller No. 230, he classes it wilh 
bamboozle , country put, and kidney, as a word 4 in¬ 
vented by some pretty Fellows * and 4 now strug¬ 
gling for the Vogue/ Hut the vb. was then nearly 
40 years old.] 

1690 [jOCKE Hum. Und. 111. ix. § 7 He that first brought 
the word .. Banter in use, put together as he thought fit, 
those Ideas he made it stand for. 1710 Swift 'Patter No. 
230 P 7, I have done my utmost for some years past to 
stop the Progress of A/obb and Banter. 1722 Wodkow 
Carr. 118431 11 . 659 Such plain raillery, that unless 1 should 
learn banter and Billingsgate, which 1 still thought below a 
historian, there is no answering it. 

1 . Wanton nonsense talked in ridicule of a sub¬ 
ject or person ; hence, humorous ridicule generally ; 
now usually , good-humoured raillery, pleasantry. 

1702 Eng. Theophrast. 232 The ordinary reasons of War and 
Peace, are very little better than Banter and Paradox. 1705 
S. Wiiately in Perry Hist. Coll. Amcr. Col. C/t. 1 . 172, I 
know no better way of answering bombast, than by banter. 
17x0 Swift T. Tub 11760) Apol. 11 Peter's Banter las he 
calls it in his Alsatia phrase* upon transubstantiation. 1844 
Dick HNS Mar. Chuz. iC. D.ed.) 249 She took it for banter, 
and giggled excessively. 1880 I.. Stephen Pope v. 113 Gay 
.. had an illimitable flow of good-tempered banter. 

2 . An instance of such ridicule, a merry jest. arch. 
1700 Ch. Eng. Loyalty in Somers Tracts II. 562 Tis such 

a Jest, such a Banter, to say, we did take up Arms, but we 
did not kill him : Bless us, kill our King, we wou’d not have 
hurt a Hair of his Head 1 1759 Dilworth Pope 80 Satires on 

the nobility of both sexes, banters upon good authors. 1822 
W. Irving Braceb. Hall xvii. 147 The general had received 
all her approaches with a hantcr. 

T 3 . A matter of ridicule or jest. Obs. 

1719 D’Ukfey /V//* (1872) I. 167 Your zeal's a Banter to 
all men of Sense. 

4 . (in U, S.) A challenge to a race, shooting- 
match, etc. 1848 in Bartlett Diet. Atner. 

Banter (barntaj), v. [Sec prcc.] 
i. trans. To make fun of (,a person) ; to hold up 
to ridicule, 4 roast’ ; to jest at, rally, 4 ehaff/ Now 
• usually of good-humoured raillery. 

1676 D’Urfey Mad. Fickle v. 1.(1677) 50 Banter him, banter 
him, Toby. ’Tis a conceited old Scarab, and will yield us 
excellent sport. 1741 Richardson Pameia{ 1824' 1 .112 Vou 
delight to banter your poor servant, said I. 1824 W. I rving 
T. Trav. I. 91 Hag-ridden by my own fancy all night, and 
then bantered on nty haggard looks the next day. 1865 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 1 X. xx. vi. 116 Poor Quintus was ban¬ 
tered about it, all his life after, by this merciless King, 
f 2 . To ridicule, make a jest of (a thing). Obs.. 
1704 W. Perky Hist. Coll. Amcr. Col.Ch. I. 180 Turns Ins 
Pulpit 10 a Stage, And banters reformation. 1754 Chatham 
Lett. Nephew iv. 24 If they banter your rcgulariiy, order, 
and love of study, banter in return their neglect of them. 

3 . To impose upon (a person), originally in jest; 
to delude, cheat, trick, bamboozle, arch. 

a 1688 Vii.liers iPk. Buckhm.) Confer. (17^5) 174 'Tis im¬ 
possible, that all my senses should be banter d and cheated. 
1710 Select. Harl. Misc. <1393) 561 There was no bantering 
the commissioners named in the bill, because they knew 
them to be men of sense, honour, and courage. 1722 De 
Foe Mott. FI. (1840) 60 We diverted ourselves wilh banter¬ 


ing several poor scholars, with hopes of being at least his 
lordship’s chaplain. 1815 Scott Gup M. H, Somebody had 
been bantering him with an imposition. 

4 . 'To banter out of: to do out of by banter. 

1687 T. Brown Saints in Upr. Wks. 1730 I. 74 To hanter 
folks out of their senses. 1721 Amherst Terre Fit. xxxvii. 
195 We will not be banter'd out of it by false parallels. 

5 . absol. or inlr. (in prec. senses.) 

1688 Siiaowell Sqr. Alsatia 1. i. 15 He shall cut a sham, 
or banter wilh the be*t wit or poet of em all. 1707 Kakouhar 
Beaux' Strat. v. iii. 63 He rights, loves, and banters, all 
in a Breath. 1865 Grotr Plato I. vii. 291 llis.. homely 
vein of illustration seemed to favour the supposition that he 
was bantering. 

6 . (in U. S.) To challenge, defy, to a race 

match, etc. 1848 in Bartlett Diet. Atner. 

Banteree (bxmtarr). [f. prec. 4- -EE.] One 
who is bantered. 

1823 Btackw. Mag. XIII. 269 Fixing the attention of the 
banteree .. and amusing the company wilh his perplexity. 

Banterer (barntaraj). [f. as prec. + -erL] 

1. One who turns things into ridicule ; later , one 
who indulges in good-hum on red jest or raillery. 

1678 Wood Li/e 6 Sept. iD.> The bantcrers of Oxford ia set 
of scholars so called, some M.A.\ who make it their em¬ 
ployment to talk at a venture, lye and prate what nonsense 
they please ; if they sec a man talk seriously, they talk 
floridly nonsense, and care not what he says. 1691 — Ath. 
Ox on. I./B34 He being a reputed Banterer, I could never 
believe him. 1692 E. Walker Epictetus' Mor. Ixvii, Amongst 
rude Ignorants .. To talk of Precepts, Maxims, and of Rules, 
Is to be laugh’d at, thought a Banterer. 1706 Collier Rejl. 
Ridic. 130 Profess’d Banterers chusc rather to disoblige 
their best Friends, than to lose the opportunity of speaking 
their Jest. 1847 H. Gkkvii.i.e Leases Jr. Diary 205 Amus¬ 
ing, but too much of a banterer to please me. 

2 . One who imposes on, or bamboozles, arch. 

1709 Steele 7 atier No. 12 7 1 Gamesters, banterers, biters 
.. are, in their several species, the modern men of wit. 1712 
Aruuthnot John Bull (17271 38 A sort of felloes, they call 
banterers and bamboozlers, that play such tricks. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . iii. 369 An excellent subject for the 
operations of swindlers and banterers. 

Bantering (barntariij', vhl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
•IN«V] Raillery, jesting, banter, 4 chaff.’ 

1710 Swift T. Tub Apol. iRJ, If this bantering, as they 
call it, he so despicable. 1857 Livingstone Trav. ix. 183 
The audience acquiesce in this bantering and enforce silence. 

Bartering, ppt. a. [f. as prec. + -ing-.] 
Jesting, chaffing; bamboozling {arch.). 

1691 Wood Ath. I hr on. I./893 He .. delighted to please 
himself in a juvenile and ban 1 ring way. 1709 Berki-lev 
The. Vision § 135 A question downright bantering and un¬ 
intelligible. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 703 11 is bantering answer 
to St. Paul's appeal. 

Ba*nteringly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] In a 
bantering, jesting manner. 

1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. x. 258 Lavatch banter- 
ingly replies to his lady. 1883 Harper's Mag. Oct. 702/1 
4 Perhaps you intend to embark for Australia?' she added, 
banteringly. 

Bantery ,b;vntari). a. [f. Banter sb. + -y L] 
Full of banter or 4 chaff/ 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. ( 71 . IV. it. iii. 54 Its wit is very copious, 
but si ashy, bantery. 1867 — Retain. 11 . 51 Cooing, bantery, 
lovingly quizzical. 

Banting barnthj\ Name of a London cabinet¬ 
maker, whose method of reducing corpulence by 
avoiding fat, starch, and sugar in food, was pub¬ 
lished and much discussed in the >ear 1S64. llcncu 
Bantingism, Bantingize v., and, Banting being 
humorously treated as a vbl. sb., the vb. to Bant. 

1864 Reader No. 91. 392/1 A few observations on Banting- 
ism. 1864 Times 12 Aug. 4 The Classics seemed to have 
undergone a successful course of Banting. 1865 Pall Mall 
G. 12 June 9 If he is .. gouty, obese, and nervous, we strongly 
recommend him to ‘bant.’ 1881 Echo 24 June, There are 
fewer persons 4 Bantingised ' in America than in England. 
1883 Kner.tdcdge 27 July 49/2 Hantingism excludes beer, 
butter, and sugar. 

Bantling Jxtriilliq). [possibly f. Hand swathe 
+ -ling ; but considered by Mahn, with greater 
probability, a corruption of Ger. baubling bastard 
f. bank bench, i.e. 4 a child begotten on a bench, 
and not in the marriage-bed’ ; cf. Bastard.] A 
young or small child, a brat. (Often used depre¬ 
catively, and formerly as a synomin of bastard.) 

1593 Drayton Eclog. vii. 102 Lovely Venus .. Smiling to 
see her wanton Bantlings game. 1635 Quarles Emblems 
h. viii. (1718) 93 See how the dancing bells turn round .. To 
please my bantling! 1756 Connoisseur No. 123(177.4) IV. 
142 Their base-born bantlings. 1791 Wolcott iP. Pindar) 
Rights Rings Wks. 1812 II. 389 We whip a bantling when 
it kicks and cries. 1809 W. Irving Rnickerb. 41861 t 48 A 
tender virgin, accidentally and unaccountably enriched with 
a bantling. 1831 Coleridge Table T. 24 July, Some real 
new-born bantling. 

Jig. 1679 R. W. O. Cronmvlfs Ghost 1 Vices like these, 
•ou know were heretofore The only grateful Bantlings. 1808 
Sybon Let. Bee her Wks. (18461 402/1 The interest you have 
taken in me and my poetical bantlings. 1864 1 ennyson 
Poadicea , Lo their precious Roman bantling, lo the colony 
Camulodune. 

Banwurt, -wyrt, obs. ff. Bone-wort. 
Banxring (bse’tjksrig). [a. Javanese bangs- 
rittg (Horsfield), native name of the species.] A 
genus of small insectivorous animals ( 1 'upaia) ap¬ 
proaching the squirrel in appearance and arboreal 
liabils, found in Java, Sumatra, and adjoining 


islands; properly the name belongs only to the 
Javanese species ( 7 ’. Javanica') discovered by 
Horsfield about 1806, the Sumatran species being 
called tupai. 

1824 Horsfield Zool. Res. Java s. v. 7 'u/aia, The Bangs- 
ring fell under my observation during an early period of my 
researches in Java. 1847 Carpenter Root. $ 179 The banx- 
ring, a remarkable animal cf which only three species are 
known. 1869 Nicholson Pool. 118801770 4 Ban.xrings’ or 
‘squirrel-shrews' of., the Malay Archipelago. 

Banyan fbce’nian). A variant of Banian; 
now the prevailing spelling used for the Banian 
or Banyan T'rce. See Banian 5. 

Baobab (ba obab). z\lso 7 bahobab. boabab. 
First mentioned by Prosper Alpinus Hist. Nat. 
sKgypli (Venice 15^2 , ch. xvii, De Bahobab, 
who speaks of the use of its fruit 4 in /Kthi- 
opia 1 : apparently, therefore, the Lame belongs to 
some central African lang.] A tree \Adansonia 
digital a), also called 4 Monkey-bread/ and Ethio¬ 
pian Sour Gourd, with a stem of enormous thick¬ 
ness, found from Scncgambia and Abyssinia to Lake 
Ngami, and long naturalized in Ceylon and some 
paits of India; considered by Humboldt to lie 
4 the oldest organic monument of our planet/ 
'1‘he fibres of Ihe bark arc used for ropes and cloth. 

1640 Parkinson Thcat. Pot. 1632 Tim [Kthiopian Sowrc 
Gourd 1 is very like to he .. the Bahobab of Alpintis. 
1681 R. Knox Ceylon in Arb. Garner 1 . 441 There was also 
a haubab tree growing just by llie fort. 1797 HoI.ckoi t 
Stolberg 's Trav. 1 V. xt.iv. 310The African tree called Parbab 
[sic}, described .. by Ad an son. 1857 Livingstone 7 rav. 
xxviii. 573 We spent a night at a baobab, which was hollow 
and would hold twenty men inside. 1866 A. Brown in 
Treas. Pot. 18 The fibre |uf the barkl is so strong as to give 
rise lo a common saying in Bengal : 4 As secure as an ele¬ 
phant hound with a baobab rope.’ 

Baon, obs. form of Hawn. 

Bap (bazp;. Sc. [Lumol. unknown.] A small 
lout or 4 roll’ of bakers’ Inead, made of various 
sizes and shapes in different paits of Scotland. 

1513 75 Diurn. Occurr. 11833' 3 oi Bappis of nync for xij< 7 . 
1724 A. Ramsay Teat. Mise. I.91 Sowensand furies and Baps. 
c 1800 Mrs. Lyon in Ramsay Retain. 11870* Inirod. 13 Are 
ye for your burial baps round or m uare t 

Baphomet (btvlVmieO. a. F. Baphomct ; cf. 
l’r. Bafomet , OSp. Mafomat. a. A foim of the 
name Mahomet used by medirvval writers, b. Al¬ 
leged name of Ihe idol which the Templars weie 
accused of worshipping. Aceoiding to l’Abbc 
Constant, quoted by l.ittie, this woid was caba- 
listically formed by writing backward tern. o. h ./. 
ab. t abbreviation of tempi/ omnium hominum 
Pads abbas, ‘abbot’ or ‘lather of the temple ol 
peace of all men/) Hence Baphome tie a. 

X818 Hai.lam Mid. Ages 11872 I. 14a Baphomct L a secret 
word ascribed to the-Templars. 1855 Mn .man I.at. Ch>. 
VII. xii. ii. 278 The great stress .. in the condemnation of 
the templars is laid on the worship of Baphomet. The 
talismans, bowls, symbols, are even called Baphometic. 1831 
Cari.yi.k Sart. Res. ti. \ii, My hpirilual Ncw-biith, ur Ba- 
phometic Fire-baptism. 

Baptism (barpliz’m). Forms: a. 3-5 bap- 
teme, 3 6 baptem, -ini, 3-7 -ime, 4 6 baptym o, 
t/i babtym); j 3 . 4 7 baptisme, (3 baptesme, 
batesme), 6-7 baptysme, 7- baptism. [ML. 
bap/eme, a. OF. bapics me, bapicme v also batesme. 
bale me), semi-popular adaptations of L. baptism us, 
a. Gr. panTifTfios, 11. of action f. panri^-av to B.\r- 
tize. In ifitii c. assimilated to the L. and Gr.] 

1 . The action or ceremony of baptizing ; immer¬ 
sion of a person in water, or application of water 
by pouring or sprinkling, as a religious rite, sym¬ 
bolical of moral or spiritual purification or re¬ 
generation, and, as a Chrisliau ordinance, betoken¬ 
ing initiation into the Chuicli. Name of baptism : 
see Baptismal name. 

(With possessive and objective genitive ; e.g. ‘ John’s bap¬ 
tism/ that administered by John, 4 the jailer’s baptism,’ that 
received by the jailer.) 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 12726 In j*is hali Ion time Was lagh 
bigun ncu of bapliin. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 626 I n pe 
water of baptem J»ay dyssente. 1382 Wyclif Matt. iii. 7 
Seeynge many of Pharisees .. commynge to his hnpteme. 
1494 Fabvan vi. civ. 143 After he had clothyd them with the 
inantell of baptym. 1521 Fi.mikr liks. 1. 334 The xacra- 
mente of baplyme. 1589 Marprct. F.pit. '1843; 28 For bap- 
tim doth not contain the perfection of religion. 

0 . 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xviii. 375 Brelheren in hlodc ix 

in baptesine. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A .111. x.\i. 219 A madde 
man <«xnay not receyue batesme. 1528 More ttrresycs 1. 
Wks. 167/1 ipstntt audit e saide the father at the lyme of bis 
baptisme. 1628 Coke On Lilt. 3 a, The purchaser be named 
by the name of baptism and his surname. 1651 Mourns 
I.ei'iath. (1839) 499 Baptism is the sacrament uf allegiance 
of them that are to be received into the kingdom of God. 
1851 Robertson Sertn. Scr. iv. (18631 L 25 Christian Baptism 
.. on God’s part is an authoritative revelation of his Pater¬ 
nity ; on man's part it is an acceptance of God’s covenant. 

2 . fig. (in various senses; cf. Baptize v. 2.) Also 
applied to the death by violence, or 4 baptism of 
blood/ of unbaptized martyrs, and to the ceremony 
of blessing and naming church bells and ships. (Cf. 
Du Cange Campanas Baptizari .) 

1382 Wyclif Luke xii. 50 Sothli 1 haue to be baplisid w ilh 
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baptyin 1585 Abe. Sandvs Senu. <1841) iq They upon their I 
foundation have builded the baptism of bells and ships. 1648 
Herrick Heifer. (1869! 100 Those maiden showers Which 
by the peepe of day do strew A baptime o’er the flowers. 
i860 Eukrsheim Kuriz Ch. Hist. I. § 54 The baptism of 
blood in martyrdom. Mod. A severe baptism of suffering. 

Baptismal (byepti'Emal), a. [ad. med.L. bap- 
l ism di-is: see Baptism and-AL 1 .] Of, pertaining 
to, or connected with baptism. Also cllipt.= Bap¬ 
tismal name, the personal or Christian’ name 
given at baptism. 

1641 J. Jackson True Pvang. T. iii. 175 His Baptismall 
I .aver fwas] awaited by a Dove. 1651 Baxter Inft. Bapt. 293 
This Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. <71711 Ken 
Hymnotlieo Wks. 1721 111 . 106 Thy Mercy 1 invoke, For my 
Baptismal Vuw so often broke. 1869 Freeman Norm. Com/. 
<18761 HI. xii. 138 Geoffrey also changed his baptismal name. 
1872 DeMorgan Budg.Parad. 120 Mr. AndrewTheophilus 
.Smith, or some such unlikely pair of baptismals. 

Baptismally, adv. [f. prec. -p-ly*.] In a 
baptismal manner, by baptism. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Pet Name Poems II. 384 Names ac¬ 
quired baptismally. 1861 R. Montgomery (j teams on Pont 
30 Vital .. is the germ Baptismally by grace implanted there. 

Baptist ,barptist). [a. OF. baptistc, ad. L. 
baplista , ad. Or. ^anriarijs, n of agent f. fianrtfav 
to Baptize.] 

1 . One who baptizes; esp. as applied to John, 
the forerunner of Jesus Christ. Baptist's day: the 
24th of June. 

< 1200 Triu. Cott. I tom. ijt Seint iohan baptist c was bi- 
haueded. c 1230 Auer. P. 160 Sdn Johan., was Oodes 
baptistc. < 1400 AVw. Pose 7000 Gret wodcs eserichon, J 
lete hem to the Baptist Johan. 1589 Warner Alb. Png. v. 
xxiv. *1597 121 At Baptis-day with Ale and cakes Innit bon- 
fires neighbors stood. 1815 Scott Ld. Isles vt. iv, lire John 
the Baptist’s eve. 1871 pee Baptizes]. 1879 Farrar St. 
Paul 463 Disciples of the Baptist. 

2. ()ue who immerses himself, or is immersed, rare. 

1775 Adair Amor. hid. 296 The Baptist, or dipped person, 

came out .. good-humoured after hi* purification. <1811 
Fes ei.1 Led. Art iv. (1848 457 Varied group-, of baptists, 
immersing themselves. 

3 . A member of that Protestant religious body 
which holds that baptism ought to be adminis¬ 
tered only to believers, and by immersion ; at first 
and till present century, called, by opponents Ana* 
Baptists. [Perhaps this use originated in the early 
names, Baptized Believers, Churches, etc. Cl. 
baptistip early pa. pple. of Baptize.] 

1 1654 1 title) The Humble . . Vindication . .[of] several! of 
the Baptized Churches in this Nation.) 1654 W. Britten 
l title The Moderate Baptist. 1674 J. M k aim title* A brief 
account of passages between Quakers and Baptists. 1852 
Moore Cherries , Methodists, of birds the aptest ,. And that 
water-fow l the Baptist, i860 Kadik Peel. Cycl. s.v., A con¬ 
spiracy .. in 1661 .. brought forth from the Baptists another 
disavowal of Anabaptist principles. 1 -See Anabaptist 3.) 
b. at/rib. quasi-<7<^. 

1717 ititle 1 Rules of the Particular Baptist Fund. 1766 
Entice London IV. 309 At the Boar's-head .. is a Baptist 
meeting. 1847 Nation . Cycl. 11 . 827 Persons who do not 
emhrace the Baptist tenet. 

Baptiste, earlier form of Batiste. 
t Bapti'ste. Ohs. rare- 1 . Baptism. 

1460 Lybcaus Disc. 212 Thorgh hclpc of Cryst, That in the 
flome tok haptyste. 

Baptistery, baptistry (baptist on, barp- 
tistri . Also 5 bapetystore, baptyzatorye, 7 
baptistory. [a. OK. baptisferie , mod. bap/istere, ad. 
L. baptisterium, a. Gr. paTtTiCT-qpiov bathing-place, 
baptistery, f. / 3 a nrifav to Baptize. Baptizatorye 
represented a med. L. modification, bapt izdtori inn.] 

1 . That part of a church (or, in early times, a 
separate building contiguous to the church), in 
which the rite of baptism is administered. 

1460 in Pol. Pel. L. Poems (1866) 138 The banetystore 
there he founde. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 19 He dyd do .. 
compose baptyzatoryes & frentes convenably. 1579 Fci.kk 
Con/ut. Sanders 675 The image, .painted in the Baptistery. 
1636 Prvnse Uubish. Tim. <y Tit. <1661) 54 To enter into the 
Baptistory. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. 308 They’ve searched 
the aisles and Baptistry. 1849 Freeman Archit. 161 The 
round sepulchral chapel and the polygonal baptistery. 

2 . In modem Baptist places of worship, a recep¬ 
tacle containing water for the baptismal rite. 

1835 Penny Cycl. III. 416/1. 1853 Wayland Mem. Judson 
U.v. 187 Leading into the Maulmain baptistery the pious 
captain of the Ramsay. 

3 . - Baptism. (So OF. baptisleric , and med.LA 

1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Gnidi 19 Having tried the tank 
Of the church-waters used for baptistry. 

Baptistic (breptrstik), a. [ad. Gr. 

Ti*d*. f. 0 arnf*u / to Baptize.] « Baptist 3 b. 

1884 Clu Times 413/1 The Baptistic craze of immersionism. 
Ibid. The Baptistic organs. 

t Bapti'stical, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-AL 1 ]. Of or belonging to baptism. 

1658 Bramhall Schism Guarded 205, Abreuutuio, Credo , 
this baptisticall profession, which he ignorantly laughcth at. 

Baptizable (bftptaizab’l), a. [f. Baptize v. 
4--able.] Capable of, or fit for, baptism. 

1659 Gauden Tears of Ch. 284 (D.t The condition limiting 
persons baptizable, which is actual believing. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr . N. T. Matt, xxviii, Meerly to consent to learn of 
Christ, makes one a baptizable disciple. 


t Baptiza tion. Obs. [ad. L. baptizdtim-em, 
n. of action I. baptizdre to Baptize] = Baptism. 

1470 Harding Chrott. li. vii, By his baptiracion Whiche 
Joseph gaue vnto Artiigarus. 1651 Jer. Taylor Clerus 
Dom. 23 Their baptizations were null. 1704 Hearne Dud. 
Hist. 1 . 229 A Baptization or Washing away of all Pollution. 

Baptizatory: see Baptistery. 

Baptize (b&ptai'z), v. Forms: 3-4 baptis, 

4 -iz, 4-5 baptyse, 6 baptyze, 3-9 baptise, 3 
baptize. Obs. pa. pple. 3-6 baptist(e, 4 -esto. 
[a. F. baptise-r, -izer (nth e.), ad. L. baptizd-rc, 
ad. Gr. fiairTt^uv ‘ to immerse, balhe, wash, drench/ 
in Christian use appropriated to the religious rile, 
f. /Sairmp to (lip, plunge, bathe.] 

1 . trans. To immerse in water, or pour or sprinkle 
water upon, as a means of ceremonial purification, 
or in token of initiation into a religious society, 
especially into the Christian Church ; to christen. 

1297 K. Glouc. 86 lie was ybaptized here, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 12654 pc time Jxu he on cristen lai suld baptist be. Ibid. 
12897 Selcut was to thine .. f>e clerc to baptis he prist. 1480 
Caxton Citron. Png. tv. (15201 28/2 Oure lorde Jhesu cryst 
at 30 yerc of age was baptysed. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. tv. 105 The very wordc of Baptizing signified! to dippe. 
1667 Milton P. L. xii. 442Them who shall beleeve. Baptiz¬ 
ing in the protlueiu streame. 1833 Cruse Eusebius vt. xliii. 
266 Baptised by aspersion, 
b. absol. To administer the rite of baptism. 
c 1325 P. P. A Hit. P. A. 817 per as baptysed l>e goude saynt 
Ion. 1670 (J. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. lit. 68 The Bishop Or¬ 
dains, the Priest Baptizes. 

2 .fig. (in various shades of meaning, in reference 
to initiation, spiritual agency, etc.) Cf. Baptism 2. 

1382 Wyciaf Ads i. 5 }eschulen be baptydd in the Hooly 
Gost. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. Pdig. it. 62 Is not God 
able to baptize Infants with his Spirit t 1655 Baxter 
Quakers’ C a tech. 23 Vou would have us baptize our Bcls to 
make them spiritual!. 1858 (X W. Holmes Aut. Break/. 
P. xi, Sorrow had baptised her. r86i Kmma Toke Innoc. 
Day in Hymns . 4 . a M. No. 54, Baptized in their own 
blood. 1865 ( bruit. May. Oct. 451 A view which every day 
baptizes into fresh beauty. 

3 . With allusion to an important part of the 
ceremony of baptizing or christening infants or 
heathens : To give a name to, name, denominate. 

[e 1450 Merlin v. 91 Antor made the childe to be baptised, 
and cleped hyin Arthur. 1 1549 Com pi. Scot. 4 Historia- 

grephours hes baptist hym to be aue of the principal of 
al the nyne noblis. 1592 Shaks. Pont. 4 Jut. tt. ii. 50 He be 
new- baptiz’d ; lienee foorth 1 neucr will be Romeo.^ 1604 
T. Wright Passions Pref., This . honestie, other Nations 
baptize with the Name of Simplieitie. 1838 J. Grant Sk. 
in Lond.i i860 306 Chalk-and-water, which, for the purpose 
of sale, was baptised milk. 

tBapti'ze, -ise, -is, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
vb.] Baptism. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12754 In water baptised he al b aa k at 
com til him baptis [7».r, baptize) to ta. 1460 I.ybeaus Disc. 
1VS0 1 schall for thys baptyse Ryght well quyte thy servyse. 

Bapti’zed, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -KD.] Sub¬ 
jected to the rite of baptism; + vulgarly, watered, 
diluted (obs.). 

1636 Healey Tlteophrasi . 46 He wil give his best friends 
his baptised wine. 1687 Land. Gaz. No. 2252/4 The Con¬ 
gregations of Baptized Believers. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Pes. 
tt. vtii, The firc-l>aptised soul. 

Baptizee (baptaiz/*). rare. [f. as prec. + «kk.] 
A recipient of baptism, a baptized person. 

1871 E. Noel tr. Richters /'lower Pieces \\. 68 For the 
baptist to touch the head of the baptisee with the water. 

Baptizement b&purzinent.) rare. [f. as 
prec. +-M ent ; cf. OF. bapiiscmcntb\ The action 
of baptizing ; baptism. 

1818 J. HomtoLSE Hist. H/nstr. 90 The fountain spring¬ 
ing up for the baptizement of his jatler. 

Baptizer (ha*ptorzai). [f. as prec. + -ER.L] 
One who baptizes ; occas. used of John the Baptist. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 20/1 A baptizer, baptista. 1548 Udai.l, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. iii. 14 Did refuse the office of a 
baptiscr. 1645 Pagitt Ilcresiogr. (1661 ) 40 The Baptizer and 
the party baptized go both into the Rivers. 1865 iuntl. 
Mag. CCXVIII. 84 The Baptizer signified that he was not 
worthy to have been even the forerunner of the Saviour.^ 

Bapti zing, vbl. sb . [f. as prec. + -inu b] The 
action or ceremony of baptism. 

1297 R. Glouc. 86 He bi com in hys baptizing hoi of ys 
wo. a 1300 Cursor M . 171 pere shul 3e here .. Hipen of 
Jones baptizyng. 1653 ^^lLtoN Hirelings Wks. <18511 362 
How ill had it becom’d John the Baptist to demand Fees for 
his baptizing. 1880 Nno Virginians H. 234 The nigger 
baptisings have been always held at such distances. 
Bapti zing, ///. a. That baptizes. 

1671 M ilton P. P. 1. 328 Our new baptizing Prophet. 1675 
Baxter Cath. Theol. 11.,xi. 249 Every Baptising Minister 
prerequirelh the profession of it. 

Baque, obsolete form of Bake. 

|| Baquet (bakv). [Fr., dim. of bac Back sb.~ ; 
cf. Backet.] A small tub or trough. 

1786 Lounger No. 99. 417 From the baquet rise those en¬ 
chanted rods by which the magnetic virtue . . is transmitted. 
IMcsmer employed a baquet filled with water in his magnetic 
experiments. 1 • 

Bar (baa), sb J Forms: 2-7 barre, 3-7 barr, 
5- bar. [ME. barre, a. OF. barre (-Fr., It., Sp., 
Fg. barra )late L. barra of unknotvn origin. The 
Celtic derivation accepted by Diez is now dis¬ 
credited : OIr. barr ‘bushy top/ and its cognates, 


in no way suit the sense ; AVelsh bar ‘ bar' is from 
Eng., and Breton barren ‘bar’ from Fr. (The de¬ 
velopment of sense had to a great extent taken 
place before the word was adopted in English.)] 

I. A piece of any material long in proportion 
to its thickness or width. 

* Of shape only. 

X. gen. A straight piece of wood, metal, or other 
rigid material, long in proportion to its thickness. 

1388 Wyclif Num. iv. 10 Thei schulen puttc in barns 
I1382 beryng stauesj. 1690 W. Walker Idiom. Anglo-Lat. 

38 To beat down the statute (? statue] with bars. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp ., Bar, among printers, denotes a piece 
of iron .. whereby the screw of the press is turned in print¬ 
ing. 1815 Scott Guy M. Ivii, A pallet-bed was placed close 
to the bar of iron, i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. ti On 
the barrel [of a rifle] is the .. sliding bar. 1881 C. Edwards 
Organt 50 The sound-bars are glued in place. 1881 Ray¬ 
mond Mining Gloss., Bar, a drilling or tamping-rod. 
fg. *388 Wyclif Isa. xxvii. 1 The Lord schal visile in his 
hard swerd .. on Icuyathan, serpent, a barre I1382 a leuour.] 
1684 Char nock Attrib. God 11 . 6 Leviathan is here called 
a bar-serpent.. as mighty men are called bars in Scripture. 

2 spec. a. A thick rod of iron or wood used in 
a trial of strength, the players contending which 
of them could throw or pitch it farthest; the dis¬ 
tance thrown was measured in lengths of the bar. 
lienee in obs. fig. phrases. 

1531 Elyot Gin\ 1. xvi, 'Hirowyng the heuy stone or barre 
playing at tenyse. 1600 Rowlands Let. Humours Blood iv. 

64 To pitch the barre, or to shoote off a gunne. 1715 Prior 
Alma t. 311 While John for ninepins does declare. And Roger 
loves to pitch the bar. 1801 Strutt Sports <5- Past, lntrod. 13 
To amuse himself in archery, casting of the bar, wrestling. 
fg. 1647 Clevelanu Char. Lend.-Diurn.5 First, Stamford 
slew him : then Waller outkilled that halfc a Barre. 1712 
Addison .Spec/. No. 538 ? 5, t did not disbelieve .. but yet I 
thought some in the company had been ^endeavouring who 
should pitch the har farthest, a 1733 North Lives II. 37 
The objectors .. outdo, many bars, all that themselves found 
fault with. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 324 Here's a mere 
Baby .. outdoes ’em by a Bar’s Length. 

b. An iron bar used in breaking criminals on 
the wheel. Obs. 

*577 Harrison England tt. xi. 223 We have use neither of 
the whecle nor of the barre. 

3 . A narrow four-sided block of metal or material 
as manufactured, c.g. of iron or soap ; an ingot of 
precious metal. Cf. bar-iron in IV. 

1595 T. MAYSARnE Drake s Voy. 11849' ^ c K ot h cre 

twenty barres of silver. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su/p., Bars 
of Iron are made of the metal of the sows and pigs, as they 
come from the furnaces. 1755 Johnson, Bar, in African 
traflkk, ts used for a denomination of price ; payment being 
formerly made to the Negroes almost wholly in iron bars. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple iv, Four cakes of Windsor, and 
two bars of yellow for washing. 1876 Humphrey Coin Col¬ 
led. Man. ii. 9 Bars form a sort of transition stage between 
the weighed money and true coins. 

+ 4 . An ornamental transverse band on a girdle, 
saddle, etc.; subset/, an ornamental boss of any 
shaj>e. Also, a girdle or band. Obs. 

ri340 Caw. tfGr. Kut. 162 Bo)>c he barres of his belL & 
o]?er hlyhe stones, c 1285 Chaucer A. G . li r . i2ooWith sadyll 
redeenbrowderyd with delyte, Of gold the barres vpp enbosid 
high, c 1400 Pom. Rose 1103 The barres were of gold ful 
*"fyne, Upon a tyssu of satyne. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxxtit. 
13019 Orestes .. comaundct, Bare to the barre bryng him hi.s 
moder. 1433 Test. Ebor.iiZs$) II. 48 Unam zonam omatam 
cum octo barres. f 1440 Prontp. Parv. 24 Barre of a gyr- 
dyllc, or oher harneys, sttpa. 1562 J. Heywooh Prcn'. 
Ppigr. 11867) 179 The barres of mens breeches haue such 
strong stitching. 

b. A small slip of stiver fixed transversely below 
the clasp of a medal, as an additional mark of dis¬ 
tinction. 

1864 Boutki.l Heraldry Hist, y Pop. xx. 353 A Bar is at- 
tached to the ribbon for every act of such gallantry as would 
have won the Cross, 1885 Standard 2 Mar. 3^5 # He affixed 
the medals and bars to the breasts of the .. recipients. 

5 . A straight strip or stripe, narrow in proportion 
;o its length, a broad line; e.g. of colour. 

c 1440 in House It. Ord. U7$kM 460 I .ay orethwart him [a 
roast pig] one barre of silver foile, and another of golde. 1609 
C, Butler Pent. Mon. i. (1623) Biij, In each joynt a golden 
Barre in stead of those three whitish rings which other Bees 
haue. 1806 Wokdsw. Sonn. Liberty , Ode 28 A blue bar of 
solid cloud Across the setting sun. 1878 Gurney Crystaltog. 
10 The bar or line drawn over the 2 denotes, etc. 
fg. 1865 Carlyle Predk. Gt. VII. will. ii. 122 The bright* . 
est triumph has a bar of black in it. 

0 . Her. An honourable ordinary, formed Jike 
the fess) by two parallel lines drawn horizontally 
across the shield, and including not more than its 
fifth part. Bar sinister: in popular, but erroneous 
phrase, the heraldic sign of illegitimacy; see 
Baton, Bend, {sinister). Bar-gem el: 'a double 
bar, or small bars placed in couplets. 

1592 Wyrley Armorie 97 Sir Lewis Harcourt came, Two 
golden bars that bare in field of guls. 1610 Gwillim Heraldry 
it. v». lx660) 70 A Barre is ,. drawne overthwart the Ksco- 
cheon .. it containeth the fifth part of the Field. Ibid. 91 
Termed in Blazon Barres Gemdles of the Latine word 
Gemellus, which signifieth a Twin. 1727-5* Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., The bar may be placed in any part of the field. 1823 
Scott Quentin D. II. xviii. 358 My bar sinister may never 
be surmounted by the coronet of Croye. 

7 . Farriery, a. (usually //.) The transverse 
ridged divisions of a horse's palate: below those 
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which lie between the molar and canine teeth the 
har of the bit is inserted, b. The recurved ends 
of the wall or crust of a horse’s hoof, meeting at 
an acute angle in the centre of the sole. 

1617 Markham Caval. 11.52 It giueth fibertie to the tongue, 
offendeth not the barres, and keepeth the mouth in tender¬ 
ness**. 1725 Bradley ft'am. Diet . s.v. Yelltnos, After they 
have blooded the Horse .. in the third Bar, on the pallatc of 
the Mouth. 1831 You att Horse xviii. (1872I 398 Smiths.. 
too often habitually pursue .. the injurious practice of re¬ 
moving the bars [of the hoof]. 1884 E. Anderson Horse¬ 
man shift 1. v. 17 The curb bit should .. take a bearing upon 
the bare bars of the mouth. 

* * Of shape, and confining purpose . 

8. esp. A stake or rod of iron or wood used to 
fasten a gale, door, hatch, etc. 

f 1x75 Land. Horn. 131 He .. tohrec ha irene barren ol 
hclle. C1325 /;. E. A Hit. P. it. 884 Stekcn b c Sates ston- 
barbie wyth stalworih barrez. 1388 Wvci.if Ex. x.wi. 26 
Fyve barris of trees .. to holde logidere the lablis. a 14*0 
OecLKVK De Reg. Princ. 1104 And up is broke lok. haspe, 
liarrc, and pynne. 1535 Covkrdale Judg. xvi. 3 Toke holde 
on both y* syde portes of y e gate .. and liftc them out with 
the harres. 1667 Mii.ton P. L. 11. 877 And every Bolt and 
Bar .. with ease Unfast'ns. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Wont bk.. 
Hatch-bars , flat iron bars to loch over the hatches. 

9 . A straight, strong rod of iron or wood fixed 
across any way of ingress or egress, or forming 
part of a fence, gate, grating, or the like. 

c 1386 Chaucer Kttts. T. 219 Thurgh a vryndow thikke of 
many a barre Of 1 rcn. c 1440 Prom ft. Parv. 24 Barrc abowte 
a grauc or awter. a 1658 Lovelace To Althea, Stone walls 
do not a prison make, Nor iron bars a cage. 1711 Addison 
Sftect. No. 57 7 3 She .. makes nothing of leaping over a six- 
bar gate. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxii, Like a fine horse brought 
up to the leaping-bar. 1882 Ifarfter's Mag. Sept. 491/1 The 
cows lowing at the pasture bars. 

10 . One of the series of iron rods fixed in the 
front of a grate or bottom of a boiler furnace to 
prevent the fuel from falling out. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. <17031 13 A course sort of Iron 
..fit for Fire-bars. 1866 G. Mac;donai.u Ann. (>. Xeigl/b. 
xxxi. (18781 541 Thrust it between the bars, pushing it in 
fiercely with the poker. 

11. A transverse piece of wood making fa*.t the | 
head of a wine-cask. (If a cask is lying horizontal, 
*vine is drawn from ‘below the bar,’ when it is 
more than half empty.) 

15*0 Whittinton Yulg. 13b, This' wyne drynketh lowe or 
under the barre, Hoc vinum languescit. 1576 Lamharde 
Per a rub. Kent 118261385 All the emptic hogsheads .. and 
<for sixe tunne of wine) so many as should be drunkc under 
the harre. 1611 Cotgr., Emfteigner Ic bout d'rne douse, to 
pin the barre of a peece of caske. 

II. That which confines, encloses, limits, or 
obstructs, with no special reference to shape. 

* A material barrier. 

12 . gen. A material structure, forming a secure 
enclosure, or obstructing entry or egress; a barrier. 

c *3*5 E, E. A/lif. P. B. 963 pe grele barrez of }?e abyme 
he barst vp. 1388 Wvclif Jonah ii. 7 The barris of erthe 
closiden me togidere. 1667 Milton P. E. x. 417 With re¬ 
bounding surge the barrs assaild. 1700 Dkydu^W. ^ Arc. 
1024 In equal fight From out the bars to for<^®^ opposite. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Wd.-bk., Bar, a boom formed of huge 
trees or spars lashed together, moored transversely across a 
port. 187a Browning Fi/iue cxxii, That caverned passage 
.. a grim Bar-sinister, soon blocks abrupt your path. 

13 . spec, A harrier closing the entrance into a 
city, formed originally of ‘posts, rails, and a chain.’ 
.Afterwards applied to the gate by which these were 
replaced, as in Temple-bar, and the Bars or gates 
of York, etc. 

rxaao Leg. St. Hath. 2348 Bihefden hire utewidpe barren 
of pe burhe. 1410 E. E. Wills \ 1882116 The Cherch of >eyiu 
Clemcntis wythowtyn Templeharr. 1490 Caxton Kneydos 
Ivi- 153 Slawghter made bothe of men and of horses by fore 
the bar res of the towne. 1645 P^gitt Heresiogr. (16471 35 
A house without the Barres at Algate. 1691 Ray N. Countr. 
Wds. 6 Barr, a Gate of a City, as Bootham Bar, Monkbar 
.. in the City of York. 1843 Penny Cyct. s.v. York , There 
are four principal gates, or bars, as they are usually called. 

b. A toll-house gate or barrier ; cf. Toll-bar. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIU, xvii. § 1 The said lane called Graies 
Inne I.ane, from Holborne bars northward. 1813 Examiner 
xg Apr. 243/1 The only light .. was that shed by the toll-bar 
lamp, and .. the bar is at a distance of about 1 so yards. 

t c. A hurdle. Obs. 

1641 ii. Best Farm. Bks. {1856) 15'rhe seconde thinge be* 
longinge to a barre is spclles .. the third thinge belonginge 
to a barre is a dagger. 

114 . A defensive barrier, a bulwark. Obs. 

1603 h lorio Montaigne 1. xlvii. (16321154 Having so many 
C ities, 1 ownes, Holds, Castles, and Barres for his securitie. 
1618 Bolton ft torus tv. ii. 0636) 284 Utica .. the other mainc 
fort or barre of Africa. 

15 . A bank of sand, silt, etc., across the mouth 
of a river or harbour, which obstructs navigation. 

1586J- Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinsh. II. 16/2 The port 
or hauen of Dublin is a barred hauen, and great ships.. doo 
lie in a certeine rode without the barre. i6ai Quarles 
Arealus <$• P. (1678) 81 Our Pinnace is past o’er The Bar, 
and rides before the Maiden-tower. 1720 Land. Gaz. No. 
5821/1 Three Ships were lost upon the Bar. 1868 G. Dun 
Pol. Sun*. 100 Rivers which are, as usual in Japan, obstructed 
by a dangerous liar. 

b. See bar-diggings in 30. 

186* R. Maynk Brit. Columbia 65 Bars .. all those places 
where gold is found and worked, on a river's bank, are called 
by that name. 


16 . Mus. ‘A vertical line drawn across the stave 
to divide a musical composition into portions of 
equal duration, and to indicate the periodical re¬ 
currence of the accent* (I\ Taylor in Grove Did. 
Mus.); also , the portion contained between two 
such lines, technically called the * measure.’ Double 
bar: two parallel vertical lines, marking the close 
of a strain or section. 

1665 C. Simpson Princ. Mus. 25 Distinguished by Strokes 
crossing the Lines, which .. are called Bars. 1674 Pi.aveoki) 
Skill Mus. 1. xi. 35 Bars are of two sorts, single and double. 
The single Bars serve to divide the Time, according to the 
Measure of the Semibreve. The double Bars are set to 
divide the several Strains or Stan/acs of the Songs and 
Lessons. X779 Sheridan Critic 11. i, Will yon play a few 
bars? 1795 Mason Ch. Music i. 13 One note in every har 
should l>e accented. 1881 Maciakken Countcrft. 19 To con¬ 
tinue a note for two bars or more is not melody. 

17 . in pi. Bars : the game of ‘prisoner’s base* or 
‘chevy.’ The players, after choosing sides, occupy 
two camps or enclosures, and any player leaving 
his enclosure is chased by one of the opposite side, 
and, if caught, made a prisoner Still in north, dial. 

c 1400 MS. Cot/. ( let ft. I) iv. 156 b, ]>e children ournen at 
he bars. 1450 Mykc 336 Bal and bares and suchc play < hit 
of chyrehe^orde put away. x6xx Coigr., Barres , the play 
at Bace or Prison Bars, a 1795 Aikin Evenings at If. xvii. 
276 At cricket, taw, and prison-bars, He bore away the 
hell. 1801 Strutt Sftorts 4- Past. ti. ii. 71 A rustic game 
called base or bars, ami in some places prisoners' bars. 

* * An immaterial barrier. 

18 . f.a~u>. A plea or objection of force sufficient 
to arrest entirely an action or claim at law. 

*495 Act 2 Hen. Ill, ax tv. § 1 A sufficient harre of the 
seid attcyute. 1528 Perkins Prof. Bk. v. § 410 Such assign, 
merit shall not be a harre in a ‘ Scire Facias.’ 1599 Siiaks. 
Hen. l \ t. ii. 42 Phararnond, The founder of this Law and 
Female Barre. 1641 Termes de la Ley 37 b, Barre is when 
the defendant til any action plcadeth a pica which is a suffi¬ 
cient answer, and that de^troyeth the action of the plaimiie 
for ever. 1879 Cassell's t'cchn. Ed tie. IV. 91 1 Jt is no liar 
10 the validity of a patent. 

19 . fg. An obstruction, obstacle; a barrier. 

1531 Dial. Laws Eng. 11. xlix. 163S1 133 This warranty is 
no barre in conscience, though it he a bane in the law. 1649 
Pip. Reynolds Serm. Itosea iij. 40 The special harre and 
ol>stacle that keeps men from Christ. 1713 Addison Cato 1. 
ii. His baffled arms, and ruined cause, Are bars to my am¬ 
bition. 178a Bt'RKE Penal Laws Wks. VI. 272 Thereby fix¬ 
ing a permanent har against any relief. 1877 I.. Morris 
Eftic of Hades ti. 92 Nature .. has set this bar Betw ixt suc¬ 
cess and failure. 

20 . Phrases; + 7 0 male bar if: to stop short at. 
t By /he bar : by means of the \crv obstacle inter¬ 
posed. In bar of, rarely lo): as a sufficient 1 cason 
or plea (against), to prevent. 

c 1590 Marlowe Jew of M. t. ii. In extremity We ought 
to make har of no policy. 1609 Holland Aumt. Marcel. 
xxv. ix. 279 By the harre, as one would say, whereof they 
continued .. without taking any harmc. 1715 Burnet Own 
Time 11766 11 . 92 Their protestation was only in barr to (he 
Lords doing anything besides the trial. 1827 Dallam Const, 
/list. 1876 II. xii. 414 Panbv .. pleaded a pardon secretly 
obtained from the King, in bar of the prosecution. 1842 
1 J. h. Manning Set nr. 11848' I. xiv. 205 I'hcseare the habits 
of life which arc pleaded in har of the daily worship of God. 

+ 21 . A kind of false die, on which certain numbers 
are prevented from turning up. See Bakrkii (dire). 

1545 Asliiam Toxoph. (Arh.) 55 Certayne termes .. appro¬ 
priate to theyr playing; wherby they wyl dr awe a m antics 
money, but paye none, whiche they cal’harres. 1592 AV>- 
bodyCf So/ne-b. 1517 Those Demi-hafs .. Those Lar Si/em es. 
*753 Chambers Cyd. SuftftBarr Dice, a species of false 
dice, so formed that they will not easily lie on certain sides. 

III. A rail or barrier acquiring from its use 
special technical significance; the space it encloses. 

* In a court of justice. 

22 . The harrier or wooden rail marking off the 
immediate precinct of the judge’s scat, at which 
prisoners are stationed for arraignment, trial, or 
sentence. 

a 1400 Or. Mysf. <14 Biynge forthc to the harre that arn 
to be dempt. 1480 Cam on Citron. Eng \ 11. 1520' to? '2 He 
was ledde to barre before the kinges justyces. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. YU I, 11. i. 12 The groat 1 hike Came to the Bar; where, 
to his accusations He pleaded still not guilty. 1845 Pisraf.ij 
Sybil 266 Hurried like a criminal to the har of a police-office. 

b. fg. A tribunal, c.g. that of reason, public 
opinion, conscience. 

t 1375 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks, 1871 1 1 . 186 F.ch man mote 
nedisstonde at he harre bifore Crist. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 
v.iii. 190 All seucrall sinnes, all vs’d in each degree, Throng 
all to' th’ Barre, crying all, Guilty, Guilty. 1665 Glanyill 
Scefts. Sci. xiv. 88 When self is at the bar, the sentence is not 
like to be impartial. 17*4 Waits Logic 11. iii. § 4 11822) 236 
Calling all the principles of our younger years to the bar of 
maturer reason. 18*7 Carlyle ftr. Rex>. 1 . 1. iv. 24 The 
Judgment-bar of the Most High God. 

23 . This barrier, as the place at which all the 
business of the court was transacted, soon became 
synonymous with; Court; esp. in phr. At (the) 
bar : in court, in open court. Trial at bar : a 
trial before the full court in which the action or 
indictment is brought; in Kngland, the Queen’s 
Bench Division. 

< *330 in Pol. Songs ^9 Countours in bcnche that stondeth 
at the baire, Theih wolen bigile the. 1393 Langl. P. Pi. 
C. 1. 160 Seriauntes hii semede * seruen atte barre. 1460 
Capgrave (, hron, 222 This 3crc I1362I was ordeyned that 


alle plees at the harre schulri he in Englisch tungc. 1550 
Crowley Last Tram ft. 911 lhou wilt stand at a harre bal- 
lyng. 1656 Cowley Pirnl. Odes Wks. I. 228 Thou neither 
great . . at th' F.xchange shalt be, nor at the wrangling Bar. 
1689 Try a l Bfts., We are very desirous it should be tryed at 
Bar. 1803 J. Marshall Const. Oftin. <1839)2 These prin¬ 
ciples have been very ably argued at the har. 1866 .V. 4- 
Ser. m. IX. 449/2 The first instance of a trial at bar has just 
occurred at Mellionrnc. 

b. A particular) couit of law, esp. in the phr. 
7 'opractise at such a) bar. [Compare 25-26.] 
*559 I see 25 l* *5^3 Si cubes Anal. Aims. 11. 16 Notwith¬ 

standing that they [lawtersj can be present but at 011c harre 
at once, yet will they take diners lees of sundry client- to 
speake for them at three or fourc places in one day. 1723 
Lend. Gaz. No. 6211 2 They went to the Exchequer Bar. 
1841 Oroerson Creol. xiv. 152 Who was . expected out to 
practise at the Barbados bar. 1844 l.n. Brougham Brit. 
( oust. xix. § 6 1862’ 360, I ha\e practiced at the bar of the 
i lluuse of Lords. 

* * In the Inns of Court. 

+ 24 . A barrier or paitition separating the scats 
| of the benchers or renders from the rest of the hall, 
to which students, after they had attained a ccitaiu 
standing, were ‘called* from the body of the hall, 
for the put pose of taking a principal part in the 
mootings or exercises of the house. Obs. See 
B.\n it 1 st Kit. Hence the phrases: —lb be called lo 

the bar: to be admitted a barrister. + To cast over 
the bar: to deprixe of the status of a barrister, to 
disbar ; gen. to reject. 

After 1600. when utter-hamsters, as well as 
seigcants and appicntices-at-law were allowed to 
plead in the law-courts, bar in these phra-es seems 
to have been popularly a.-^umed to mean the bar 
in a court of justice, outside of which ordinary 
barristers apjK-ar to plead, while Kings Counsel 
and Sergeant—at -1 .aw have places within it. I lence 
the mod. phrn>c To be called -within /he bar : to be 
appointed King’s (or Queen’s) C ounsel. 

r 1545 [>ec Barrimer], 1574 N. Bao<n Order0/Council 
[regulating proc. of Iritis of Court] in Penny Cyd. 111 . 504 
That none he called to the uttci bar blit by the nrdinary 
council of the House., in term time. 1608 2nd Pt. De). 
Reas. Rtf ns. Snbstr. 160 His note that Zanchy makclh no 
doubt .. rnaie he caste over the barre. 1625 K. Long tr. 
Barclays Argents hi. .\.\ii. 221 If any Clyent bribeih .. the 
Lawicr that receivcth, shall he cast over the Barre. 1650 
B. Dised/im. 48. I was call'd to the Barre six yea res agi.e. 
X701 Lci trei.i. Brief Rel. 118571 V. 69 A Yorkshire attorney 
1 ..had his gown pulled off, and he thrown over the bar, 
f for disobeying the rules of that court. 1768 Bi.ackmonk 
Comm. hi. xxviii, These lbarristers having patents of pre- 
I cedence] .. rank promiscuously w ith the king's counsel, and 
I together with them sit within the bar of the respective 
courts. 1864 Tennyson yInter's ft’. 59 A year or two before 
Call'd to the har. 1885 Law Jrnl. 13 June 364 1 That his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert Victor of Wales he called to 
the degree of the Utter Bar. 

25 . The whole body of barristers, or spec, the 
barristers practising in a paitieular court, circuit, 
or country. Cf. 23 h). 

*559 Ord. Judges in I htgdalc Orig. Jo rid. 11671 ■ 310 That 
an exhortation should be given to the niter Barr that none 
should come to any Barr at Westminster .. under ten years 
continuance. 1695 Pol. Ballads 1S60 II. 50 The Bar, the 
Pulpit and the Press Nefariously combine. 1864 Times 
4 Nov., The dinner to be given by the English Bar to 
M. Berryer. 

26 . abstractly (combining 23 and 2f : Occupa¬ 
tion as counsel in a court ol justice ; the profession 
of a bat ristcr. 

1632 Mass, it FttLL* Ratal Dowry \. ii, Your Tees are bound¬ 
less at the bar. 1709 Si lei.*, it Add. Tatter No. 101 » 1 \ 
Lawyer, who leaves the Bar for Chamber Practice. 1770 
Langiiorne Plutarch 1879 1 1 . 586, 2 He cultivated oratory, 
most particularly that of the har. 1879 Frolde Caesar viu. 
84 He chose the bar for his profession. 

* * * In legislative assemblies. 

27 . The rail or harrier dividing from the bodv 
of the house a space near the door, to which non- 
memlrers may be admitted for business purposes. 

a 1577 Sir I'.Smi mi Cornmw.Eng. tt.ii, They [the Commons] 
coming all with him |tbe Speaker] to a bar which is at the 
nether end of die upper house. 1790 Burke ft'r. AVr\ 349 
Giving an account of his government at the har of the same 
assembly. 1849 Macal i.ay Hist. Eng. I. 520 The people of 
Bristol .. sent up a deputation which was heard at the bar 
of the Commons. 

****/// an inn , or other place of refreshment. 

28 . A barrier or counter, over which drink or 
food is served out to customers, in an inn, hotel, 
or tavern, and hence, in a coffee house, at a railway- 
station, etc. ; also, the space behind this barrier, 
and sometimes the whole apartment containing it. 

159* Greene Art Canny Catch, in. 20 He was acquainted 
with one of the seruants .. of whom he could haue two pen¬ 
nyworth of Rose-water fora peny .. wherefore he would step 
to the barre vmo him. 1601 Shaks. Twel. ftl. 1. iii. 74 Bring 
your hand to'th Buttry barre, and let it drinke. 171a Ad¬ 
dison Sftect. No. 403 r 9, 11 ) laid down my Penny at the 
Barr .. and made the best of my way to Cheapside. 1835 
Makryat Jac. Faith, xii, He sees the girl in the bar. 1837 
Hawthorne Atner. Xotedks. (1871» 1 . 42 A bottle of cham¬ 
pagne was quaffed at the bar. 

IV. Comb, and Att rib. 

29 . General relations, chiefly attrib.; (a.) in 
sense I, as bar-lock , - magnet ; (b.) in senses 23-26, 
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as bar-anecdote, -oratory ; and esp. (C.) in sense 28, 
as bar board, -boy, -tender, -window \ bar-room, 
-parlour, Barmaid, -max. 

a. 1831 J. Holland Mann/. Met at I. 118 The new bar- 
suspension-bridge, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 40.1411 he exact 
polar arrangement of an ordinary bar-magnet. 1875 4 Stone¬ 
henge'AV//. Sports 1. 1. xi. § 1 The back-actioned lock does 
not speak so well as the old bar-lock. 

b- 1755 Carte /list. Eng. IV.330The habitual chicanes of 
bar-oratory. 1820 (title) Cut and Come again, or Humorous 
Kar Anecdotes. , T , „ 

C. 1631 Hf.vwooo Maid of West Wks. 1874 I I. 2 7^ 
next Vintage I hope to be Bnrre-boy. 1723 Mrs. Ceni- 
livre Gotham Elect. 1. 158 Zome that like your Port V\ ine> 
still, but very few .. as my Bar-board can witness. 1857 
Hughes Tom Brown i. iv, The red curtains of the bar- 
windnw. 1884 Eortn. Rev. Mar. 389 A bar-tender in .. this 
low groggery. . . 

30 . Special combinations: Bar-boat, one marking 
the position of a liar (sense i.O ; bar-boy, a bo\ 
employed to fix and clean the lire-bars of a loco¬ 
motive engine ; bar-button, one in the shape of a 
bar ; bar-cutter, a shearing machine for cutting 
metallic bars into lengths; bar-diggings i>ce 
quot.); bar-fee ^see quot.); + bar-gate, a barrier- 
gate ; alsoy?^. (cf. sense 14); bar-frame, the frame 
which supports the metallic bars of a furnace; 
bar-gem el (sec fi); bar-gown, a lawyer's gown, 
fa. a lawyer ; bar-iron, iron wrought into malle¬ 
able bars; bar keeper, one who keeps or manage s 1 
a bar for refreshments, who keeps a toll-1 jar, or 
keeps guard at a barrier; bar-parlour, a small 
room adjoining the bar of a public-house ; bar- | 
pin (sec sense 11); bar-post, the post which re- j 
ceives the ends of movable bars used instead of a 
gate; bar-room, the public room containing the 
bar in a lavcrn or hotel, a tap-room ; bar-share 
plough, one with a bar extending backward from 
the point of the share ; bar-sh3ar bar-euttar ; 
bar-shoe, a horse-shoe with a bar across the 
hinder part to pioteet the lender fiog of the lied ; 
bar-shot, a double shot consisting of two half 
cannon-balls joined by an iron bar, used in sea- 
warfare to injure masts and rigging; bar-silver, 
silver in bars icf. 5); so bar-tin; bar-tracery 
fsee quot. i; bar-way, a passage into a field, closed 
by movable horizontal bars filled i to vertical po^ts; 
bar-ways, -wise adv., in the manner of a bar. 

1857 C. Gkihiile in Mere. Mar. .l/ftf. 1*8581 V. .pi he H»nr- 
boat on he o. W. Bar. 1881 M. Ki-.yxoi.iis fugme Onv. 7 
A * bar-boy.. has to creep through the fire-hole door of the 
engine .. to arrange the fire-bars, etc. 1685 Lomt.Gaz. No. 
20724 And ‘bar Buttons on the Coat sleeves. 1801 Ka>- 
mos-d Mining Glass., ' Bar-diggings, gold-washing claims 
located on the bars ’shallow**) of a stream. 1641 lennes tic 
la Ley 38 * Barre fee is a fee of twenty pence, which every 
prisoner acquitted of Felony payes to the Gaoler. 1600 
Hoilvnd Livy vi. ix. 222 Those two towncst stood even 
against Heiruria, as it were the very keies and ‘bar-gntes 
[daustra] from thence. 1631 Wkf.vfr Anc.lun. Mou. 57A 
Valiantly defending .. the • Barre-yatcs and entrance into 
the Towne. 1664 Butler Unit. 11. ml 16 Others belie\e no 
Voice F an Organ; So sweet as Lawyers in his Bar-gown. 
1682 N. O. Boilean's I.ntrin 1. 4 Troops of barr-gowits 
rang'd under her Banner. 1677 VaRrantox Eng /mgr,m. 

57 Infinite quantities of Raw Iron ..with Bar Iron and 
Wire, i860 H. Stuart Seamans ( alcch. 59 I he best bar- 
iron is obtained from Sweden. 1712 Steele AM/. No - 534 
» 5 lam.. *bar-keeiier of a coffee-house. 1748 Smollett 
AW. Rand. .xxiv. <1804) .60 She .. was hired in the quality 
of * bar-keeper. 1818 Scott Hrt Mull. xx. Securing, 
through his interest with the 'bar-keepers and, Mincers, a 
seat for Deans. 1883 Harper's Mag. 820/2 I he firm of 
♦barkeepers. 1876 L. Jenkins Queen s H. 4 0 0 < M*ce 

ings in the ‘bar-parlour and the coffee-room. 16x1 Cotgk., 
Empdene, the * harre-pimics of a jwece of caskc. 1809 
Kendall Trav. III. Ixxx. 231 'I he ‘bar-room of a public 
house is what in England is called a tap-room. 1844 
Dickens Mar. Oinz. xvi, Major Hawkins proposed an ad- 
journmenttoa neighbouring *har-rootn. 18^2 Miss Mrmnm 
Village Ser. v. 11863) 343 Colman thinks it s only a prick .. 
and advises one of his 'bar shoes, 1831 \ ooatt Horse xx. 
11872) 437 A ‘bar-shoe is the common shoe with the heels car¬ 
ried round to meet each other, thus forming a bar. 1756 
Gcntl. Mag. XXVI. 506 The great quantity of bar-shot 
which the French fired in upon us tore our sails.1746 
Hanway TravA 1762I I. v. Ixxiu. 336 A quantity of bar tin. 
1861 Park eh Goth. A rchit. (1874)319 Bar-tracery,* indow - 
tracery which distinguishes Gothic work, resembling more a 
bar of iron twisted into various forms than stone. * 57 * 
Bosskwell Armovie 11. 130 A Bores head ..betwene two 
dartes *harwaies. 1864 Boutf.ll Heraldry Hist. $ lop.' n. 
33 A Riband crossing the shield *bar-wise. , 

+ Bar, sb* Ohs. rare. [a. OF. bar , her (also 
bars, bers) :-late L. bdro (also bams), from the 
acc. of which, bdroncm, came OK. baron Baron .J 
By-form of Baron. 

,297 R. Glow. 544 Kch bar him . . out of tonne droit. f 

Bar sbf [a. K. bar ‘the fish called a Base 
(Cotgr.)l A large acanthopterygious European 
fish {Sewn a at/uila), also known as the via i/re. 

1724 Dk Foe, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. \ 1769) 111 . 34 * 11 11 Jersey 
is found! the Bar, an exquisite f ish, sometimes two fett in 
length. 1863 Life in Norm. 1 . 166, I sold them all, except 

°Bar ( = G. berg) : see Barm aster, Babmotk. 
Bar (bai), v. Forms: 4-7 bare, barre. 7 barr, 
4- bar. Pa t. and pplc. barred (baad), 5-6 


bard. [ME. barre-n , a. OF. barre r (12th c. in 
Littre), f. bar re Bar 3/U] 

1. To make fast, fasten in, or out, with bars. 

1 . tratis. To make fast (a door, etc.) by‘a bar 
or bars fixed across it ; to fasten up or close (a 
place) with bars. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2788 Faste >e dores gon he bare, c 1400 
Pi sir. Troy xiv. 6ot8 The Troieiis.. tyrnyt the ?ates, Barret 
hom bigly with barresof yrne. 1530 Palsgr. 444/1 He hath 
barred nis wyndowes with yron in stede of lattcsses. 1593 
Suaks. Rich. II, 1. i. 180 A Iewell in a ten times barr d vp 
Chest. 1611 Bihle Nch. viL 3 Shut the doores and barre 
them. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine i 1789) Bader tes ports 
.. to bar-in the gun-poris of a ship. 1876 Grant Burgh.S c 1. 
11. v. 187 The scholars, .barred the School against the master. 
fig. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. 1. xvii, I heir hearts 
with lead, with steel their sense is barr'd. r 1750 Siienstonk 
Ruiu'd Ab. 169 Heard .. Ileavn’s decree \N ith unremitting 
vengeance bar the skies. 1813 Scott Rokcby 11. xi. Hearts 
. .as marble hard, 'Gainst faith, and love, and pity barrou. 

+ b I*o surround with a barrier or fence. Ohs. 
c 1430 Syr Tryam. 1188 To the felde they farde, The place 
was barryd and dyght. 

2 . To fasten in, shut up, or confine securely (a 
person or thing by means of bars. Also traitsf. 

and ft/. , , . . 

e 1460 Tenon cley Myst. 28, I was never hard ere . . In Mch 
an oostre as this. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng iv. xxii. u » 7 > 
100 And bar him vp in walks. 1661 IL 1 . 

Nt.-Cap 11. in Dodsl. O. P. 1780' XL 297, I lock d him Into 
my heart, and doiible-harr'd him there W ith reason and 
opinion. 1851 11 t. Maktinkac Hist. Peace 11877 HI. tv. 
xii. ick> Some peasants !>arred themselves mto the yard of a 
cottage. 1875 B. Taylor Eanst 11. in. II. 127 hflkicnt bolts 
they are ; The greatest wealth they safely bar ! 
b. 'J'o bar out : to shut out with a bar or bars. 
ci 620 Z. Iioym Zion's Ehavers <1855' 3 2 Vee grace barre 
0111, and vanitie bolt in. 1680 Allen Peace A- t mty 73 Sin- 
.. fur \vhich the Scripture doth expresly Kir Men out of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 1878 G. Macdonald Phan tastes 111. 


kingdom of Heaven. 1070 i . .h.wuhsai.h > 

.7 '1 lie r crowded stems barred the Minlight out. ISee Jvak- 
KING vbl. sb.\ 

3 . I'o close or obstruct a way of approach) by 
some barrier; to block up, make impassable. 

1506 SrhNSRR E. Q. 1. viii 13 V\*ith his bydie hard the way 
atwixt them twaine. 1673 Temim.k Lss. Ire/. NS ks. 1731 l. 
i^o The Haven of Dublin is barr’d to that degree, as very 
much to obstruct the Trade of the City. 1855 Kingsley 
Heroes it. 21* Sciron .. had barred the path with stones. 
1876 Green Short Hist. i. § 6 11S82' 49 1 he two forts with 
which the king barred the river. 

ftg. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 165 *2 The passes of the 
intellect are barred against her by prejudice and passion. 

4 . To obstruct, stop, or prevent (a person s pro- 
gress. or a person in his progress). 

1578 Thynnl Let. in Animadv. Introd. 59 Since I amc .. 
barred IxKlely to approche your presence. 1588 Suaks. I tt. 

4 1 i 291 What villaine Bov. barst me my way m Home. 
,6x3 lien. I 'III, ill. ii. 17 If > ou cannot Barre his accesse 
to th‘ king 1634 Preston AVw tint. 25 Moses., [wasj 
barred from com mg into the land of Canaan. ,81* Bykos 
Ch liar. it. Ixix, Combined marauders half-way barred 
%Jr r ess. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalion it. iv. 82 Bar with fire 

and steel her entrance. 

5 . Law. a. To amsl or slop a person by ground 
of letjal objection from enforcing some claim. 

153 1 DM. Laws Eng. it. xiix. 1.6381 153 Such a warranty 
shall barre the heirc. 1677 Varkanton Lug. Imp^ ,5 
Shall be a good Title to the Party Registrmg.. and shall 
Barre all persons whatsoever. 1726 Avi.ieee l anti.. 158 
Such Kacommunication . . shall not disable or bar im Ad¬ 
versary from his action. 1858 Ln. St. Leonards {^dyfk 
Prop. Law xxm. 182 For 20 years possession l>5 a third 
person will bar both you and them. 

b. To stay or arrest (an action) ; to exclude or 
prevent the advancement of (a plea, claim, right. 

1552 lluLOKi, Barre an accion, e.dmetr actionem. 1595 
Sh^ks. John 11. i. 192 A Will, thni barres the title of jh> 
sonne. '1628 Coke On Lit/. 372 h, If 1 enant in ta»!e .. kt 
attainted of high treason, the estate ta.le is barred, and the 
Land is forfeited to the King. 1854 Lady Lvnos J Sch. 
Scenes II. 11. 12.222 Settling a nominal sum on her to 

bar dower. 1884 Law Rep. Chanc Piv XXV 11 . 530 1 he 
Plaintiffs right to set [the deed! aside is barred by laches. 

6 To hinder, exclude, keep back, prevent, pro¬ 
hibit (a person) from ; to deprive or debar of. 

i 55 , Wilson Log ike Kp. A ij b, From the which they have 
beetle heretofore barred by tongues unacquainted. * 579 ^ • 
MI unday] in Arb. Garner \. 207 Not to be barred of his 
enterprise. 1668 Child Disc. Trade 1,1694' * *8, 1 know not 
why any should be barred from trading to those places. 
1678 R. Lest range Senecas Alor. (17021 275 A Disease.. 
burrs us of some Pleasures, but procures us others. 1864 
Tennyson Aylmer's E. 505 Las* from her own home-circle 
of the noor '1 hey barr'd her. 1870 Bryant 11 outer x\ L H. 
120 l^st the enemy seize our ships, and we Be barred of our 
return. . 

b. with double object, arch. 

,577 Hanmer Anc. Reel. //isL{i 6 ig^ 174 He goeth about o 
barre us our liberty of meeting. i 597 Sd aks. 2 Hen. L , «. 
iv. 1 to, I will barre no honest man my house. 169* R- 
Lest RANGE Josephus' A mew. Apion it. (1733) J67 If they 
had, they would never have barr'd themselves the Comfort. 
,855 Singleton Virgil I. 3 2fi F*J r I'ates Bar Helenus the 
knowledge of the rest. 

+ c. with inf phrase. Obs. 

c 1555 Harpsheld Divorce Hen. VI 11 (1878) 224 is there 
anyth mg here that barreth those that lie under, the patriarch 
of Alexandria, .to appeal to the see apostolic? 1622 Dekker 
Virg Mart. it. i. Wk^ i8 73 IV. 25 She will not bar yeomen 
sprats to have their swinge, 
d. absolutely 


1583 Stanyhurst A ends 1. (Arb.) 34 For to shakhands 
frcendly fear bars. 1624 Bedell Lett. iv. 73 Lrrours .. 
deadly, and such as barre from saluation. 

7 . To stop, hinder, prevent, prohibit (an action 

or event). . . 

1559 Atyrr. Mag. , Dk. Clarence ivi. 7 Ml dedes our 
destinies may barre. iS 95 Shenser Sonn. xhv, Orpheus 
with his harp theyr strife did bar. ,697 Pryden 1 irg. 
Georg. 1. 600 Ridgy Roofs., can scarce avail 1 ? barr tie 
Ruin of the rattling Hail. 1822 T. Taylor Apnlents Cola. 

Ass vi. 132 Having barred the barking of the dog by .. the 
remaining sop. 1865 Tvi.or Early l/tsl. Man. xui. 363 
They bar marriage in the female line. 

8. To exclude from consideration, set aside. 

1481 90 [see Barring prep .] 1596 Suaks. Merck. V. n. 11. 

208 Nay but I barre to night, you shall not gage me By 
what we doe to night. ,648 Herrick Hesper. 1 . 225 v hen 
next ihou dost invite, barre state, And give me meate. 1718 
Free-thinker No. 95. 287, I once more bar all Widower*. 
,809 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859' L ,76/1 We bar, in this dis- 
cushion, any r objection which proceeds, etc. 

9 . To lake exception to object to. 

1611 Ueaum ^ Fu Philastcr 11. 25 Good Prince. be not 
bawdy, nor do not brag; these two I bar. *808 \\ olcott 
1». Pindar) One more Peep Wks. 1812 V. 355 1 bey call thee 
a line China jar : But this 1 humbly beg to bar. 

t b. J'o bar the dice : to declare the throw void. 

Cf. F. barrer * annoncer, quand les des sortent du 
cornet, qu’on aunule le coup’ ^Liltrc). Obs. See 
also Bskkkd {dice). . 

1673 Pryden Amboyna 11. i, He would have whip d it up, 
as his own Fees .. hut that his Lord bar’d the Dice, and 
reckon'd it to him for a part of his Board Wages. 

II. To mark with or make into bars. 

10 . To mark with a bar or bars, c./. )vith slripes 
of colour, the ‘bar’ in music, elc. Cf. Bahrkd. 

t 1340 1 see Barred], c 1430 Syr Goner. 5636 H is shelde w as 
1 iarred of tisnre and ot sable, c 1440 Promp. Jarv. 24 
Barren harnes, s/ipo. 1789 Burney Hist. Mus.\. 1. 7 home 
of the letters were also barred .. in order to change their 
symbolical import. 1821 Keats Lamia 50 Kyed like a pea¬ 
cock, and all crimson barr'd. 1878 Glrney Crystallog. ,2 
When cither h or l is barred. 

11 . To make into bars. 

1712 Act 10 Anne in ixmd. Gaz. No. 5022/2 All gilt and 
silver Wire, and Bars . and all .. Utensils for barring or 
. drawing such Wire. , 

J 2 . J'o bar a vein in farriery : to disengage the 
vein of a horse, and lie it above and below a por¬ 
tion which is to be operated upon. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. App. s.v., When horses have got 
traverse mules, or kibed heels, .it is common to barr a vein. 

Bar (bit), prep. [f. Bah v. % either in impera¬ 
tive, or simple stem; prob. after except, save : cf. 
Barking, excepting, saving.] Fxcluding from 
consideration, excepting, except, save, but for. 

[Cf. 1648 in Bar v. 8.J 17x4 Manobvillb Tab. Bcesi 1725) 

I. 306 Charity-boys .. that swear and curse .. and, bar the 
cloaths, are as much blackguard as ever 1 ower-hill. . pro¬ 
duc'd. 1727 Swift To Sheridan Wks. 1745 VI ll. 348, j in¬ 
tended to be with you at Michaelmas, bar impossibilities. 
1870 Standard 14 Dye., This sortie, Car miracles, has de¬ 
cided the fate of Paris. 

Bar, abbreviation of Baronet; now Bart. 

1720 Lamias. No. 5906/K Sir Joseph Hodges, Bar. 

Bar, obs. or dial. f. Bear barley, and of Boar. 
Bar, obs. pa. t. of Bear v. and Bore v. 
Baracan, -couta, var. Barracan, -cuda. 

|| Baragouin (ba:ragwe h, -gwin). Also 7 9 
barr-. [a. V. baragottin, f. Breton bara bread + 
gwfn wine (Littre), or gwenn white, in reference 
to the astonishment of Breton soldiers at the sight 
of white bread (Roulin in Littre Snpp.); used by 
the French of any outlandish language or unintel¬ 
ligible* speech.] Language so altered in sound or 
sense as to become generally unintelligible ; jargon, 

4 double-Dutch.’ Hence Baragoui nish a 
a 1613 Overhury Charac. Laityer\\YyM%/>\ 84 Re thinks 
no language worth knowing but bis Bnrragomn. 1801 W. 
Tavujr m Month. Mag. XI. 6,6 The barragouin of a pro- 
/optional lawyer. - iUd. XII. 9? The parhan.cntary use 
of the word 1 committee) is anomafous; it there means the 
collective body of persons, .and, in that baragouinish sense. 
Is accented on the second syllable, i860 All 1 • 

No. 46. 461 Some horrible patois and baragoum of bis own. 

Baraigne, -ane, Barail, obs. IT. Barren, -el. 

Baralipton(ba:raIi'ptpn). Logic. [A mnemonic 
vocable invented by the Scholastic philosoi>hers, 
and used first in med.L.] A term constructed to 
represent bv its first three vowels, etc. the first in¬ 
direct mood of the first figure of syllogisms, in 
which the two premisses are universal altirma- 
tives, and the conclusion a particular affirmative. 

1653* Urqliiart Rabelais 1. xvii, After they had well 
argued pro and con, they concluded m Baralipton, that 
they should send the oldest. 1660 Earl Roscom. I o,ms 
36 Apollo starts.. At the rude rumbling baralipton makes. 

+ Barane. Obs. [f. Bah-ium + -ane 2 a ] Davy s 

■ r, _ rvf Korin in 


proposed systematic name for chloride of barium. 
1812 Sm H. Davy Chem. Philos. 342. 
t Bara-picklet. Obs. In 7 barrapyclid. [ad. 
kVelsh bara py/lyd ‘ pitchy bread, perh. in refer- 


\V 


ence to its colour.] (See quot.) 

1611 Cotgk., Popctins , soft cakes made of fine flower, 
kneadc-d with milke, etc. .. like our Welsh Barrapyclids. 
1687 Holme Armoric tit. iii. 86 L arra Pick led ,a hgt 
Bread made in round Cakes. 1704 Did. Rust, et Urb., 
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Bara-pickkt, is Bread made of fine Flower, and knead up 
with Barm. iSo 185a in Brande.] 

Baraque, obs. form of Barrack. 
tBa rara'g, Obs. A vocable invented to re¬ 
present the sound of a trumpet; cf. tan tar a. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel, Eolus, your trumpet .. That 
bararag bloweth in every martial war. llnd. To blow bara- 
rag till beth his eyen stare. „ 

Barat, -er, etc., obs. ff. Barrat, -er, etc. 

|| Barathrum (brcTafn;m). [L., a. Gr. fiape- 
Opov.] A pit, gulf. Hence: a. A deep pit at 
Athens, into which criminals condemned to death 
were thrown, b. (earlier in Eng.) The abyss, hell, 
e. An insatiable extortioner or glutton (so in It.). 

a. 1849 Grotk Greece 11. xxxix. V. 69 Aristeidcs himself 

is reported to have said, * If the Athenians were wise, they 
would cast both of u.s into the barathrum.' 1874 Mahaffy 
Sac. Life Greece viii. 251 Had the body been .. cast into the 
barathrum. „ 

b. 1520 Treat . Gala tint in Furniv. Ballads I. 449 I rysed 
to baratrum, tossed in fere. 1607 Df.eker huts. Conjur. 

19 He flung away in a furie, and leapt into Barathrum. 

C. 1609 Mandn MooneK 1849) 27 A bottomles.se Barathrum, 
a mercilesse mony-monger. 1633 Massinger New JVayiu. 
li, You barathrum of the shambles ! 

|| Bara'to. Obs. [Sp., adj. 'cheap'; sh. as in 

Eng.] A portion of a gamester’s winnings given 
* for luck ’ to the by-stanclers. 

1622 Mabbe Aleman's Guzman D' Alf. 1.147 And, though 
I were no Gamester, yet J might receiue Buraia as a slander 
by. /bid. n. 175, 1 get the money, but gaue it almost all 
away in barato to the standers by. 

Barb (barb), sbj Also 4-7 barbe. [a. K 
bar be L. barba beard. Sense 8 is not cited in Er.; 
cf. however OE. 1 seetes bar bees * in Godef., and 
mod.E. bar billon. The appearance of the senses in 
Eng. did not correspond with their original de¬ 
velopment in Er.] 

I. A beard, or analogous appendage. 

1 1| 1 . The beard of a man. Obs. rare . 
c 1450 Merlin vii. 117 A gode knyght and yonge, of prime 
barbe. 1688 Holme Arntorie 11. xvii. 392 The Barbe, or 
Beard, is all the hair of the higher and lower lips, with 
Cheeks and Chin. 

2 . A similar appendage in various animals; e.g. 
feathers under the beak of a hawk {obs.), the wattles 
of a cock {obs.), a slender fleshy appendage hang¬ 
ing from the comers of the mouth of some fishes, 
such as the barhel and fishing-frog. 

i486 Bit. St. Albans B j a, The federis vnder the beke be 
cable the barbe federis. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 389 The 
nailes, and clawes of cocks., their barbs & spurs. 1688 
Holme Armorie u. xiv. 384 The Barb, Lobb, or Beard, is 
any long skinny substance that proceeds from the Fish 
Snout or Nose. 1863 H. Pennell Angler-nat. no The 
barbs or beards .. are given to the fish to assist it in feeling 
its way in deep, and .. dark waters. 

3 . Bart of a woman’s head-dress, still sometimes 
worn hynuns, consisting of a piece of white plaited 
linen, passed over or under the chin, and reaching 
midway to the waist. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11.61 Do wey your bnr^^id shew 
your face hare, c 1450 E. E. Poems v 1862) 147 Vowrc barbe, 
your wymppylle and your vaylc. 1509 47 * n Elanchd Brit. 
Costume 232 These estates are to wear the barbe under 
their throats. 1752 Ballard Mem. Learned Ladies 16 
Wearing of barbes at funerals over the chin and under the 
same. 1851 Acn. Strickland Queens Scot. 11 . 10 Wearing 
white weeds and barbe. 

4 . Veter. Surg. in pi. Folds of the mucous mem¬ 
brane under the tongue of horses and cattle,, pro 
tecling the orifices of the ducts of the submaxillary 
glands ; the disease caused by their inflammation. 

1513 Fitzherb. Hush. § 82 The barbes be lyttell pappes in 
a horse mouth, and lette hym to byte. 1572 Mascall Gen't. 
CattleQCizpTi. 1610 Markham Master/*. ». xxxi. 265. 1721 
Bailey, Barbes , a Disease in black Cattle and Horses, known 
by two Paps under their Tongue. 1831 Youatt Horse x. 
(1872) 233 The farriers call these swellings barbs or paps', and 
as soon as they discover them, mistaking the effect ofdisease 
for the cause of it, they set to work to cut them close off. 

5 . Her. A sepal (//. the calyx) of a flower. 

1572 Bossewell A rmorie 11.127 The Barbes of thys lloure 

.. abide alwaies of theire proper colon re, which is greene. 

6. One of the lateral filaments or processes from 
the shaft of a feather, which bear the barbulcs. 

1836 Tonn Cycl. Anat . <$• P/ivs. I. 350 The vane |of the 
feather] consists uf barbs and barbules. 1870 Roli.eston 
Artim. Life Introd. 55 The Ratitse have the barbs of their 
feathers disconnected. 

7 . Little roughnesses or ridges produced m the 
course of metal-working, e.g. by coiners and en¬ 
gravers ; bur. 

1842 Whittock Bk. Trades 214 The scraper .. for rubbing 
off the burr or 4 barb' raised by the graver on the copper plate. 

II. A recurved process. (The earliest sense in 
Eng.) 

8. A sharp process curving hack from the point 
of a piercing weapon ( e.g. an arrow or spear, which 
have two, a fish-hook, which has one), rendering 
its extraction from a wound, etc. more difficult. 

0340 Gaw. $ Gr. Knt . 1457 Haled to hym of her a re w tv, 
hitten hym oft; Bot .. J»e barbez of his browe bite non 
wolde. 1544 Asciiam Toxoph. (Arb.) 135 Two maner of 
arrowe h cades . .The onc..hauyng two poyntes or barbes 
lookyng backcwarde. 1769 Falconer .Diet. Marine (1789) 
Gjb, A rag-bolt is retained in it’s situation by .. barbs. 


1791 Cowper Iliad xi. 624 Skill’d in medicine, and to free 
The inherent barb. 1867 F. Francis Angling iv. 1.1880' 112 
Give it a pull so as to embed the barb. 

Jig. 1777 Sheridan Sc/t. Scandal 1. i. 238 The malice of a 
good thing is the barb that makes it stick. 1875 B. Taylor 
Faust 1. i. 11 . 3 Remove the burning barbs of bis remorses. 

9 . Bol. A hooked hair. 

1864 in Wkbsikr. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 308 Barb, a 
bristle or stout hair, which is hooked or double-hooked, or 
retrorsely appendaged at the tip. 

III. [Ci.OE. bank ax, Ger. baric ax, ON./wOtf.] 
f 10 . The edge of an ax. Obs. rare. 

1-1340 Gaiv. Gr. Knt. 2310 He lyftcs ly^tly his lome, & 
let hit doun fayre, With be barbe ofpe bitte Li fc hare nek. 

t Barb, jA- Obs. [Corrupted from Baud-; 
perhaps confused with prec.] A covering for the 
breast and flanks of a war-horse, originally pro¬ 
tective, but sometimes merely ornamental. 

1566 Fainter Eal. Pleas. 1 . 50 flail furnished the horses 
of tlie chariot with brasen barbes. 1596 Spenser E. (>. ti. ii. 
11 His loftie steed with golden sell And goodly gorgeous 
barbes. 1611 Spi-.F.n Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vii. 64 Great horse, 
whereof seauen-score had barbes, and caparisons armed 
with yron. 1630 Hayward Edw. it, 32 Their horses were 
naked without any barbs. 

Barb (barb , sbA [a. E. barbe. f. Bat bane. 
(Also called a BakbakyD] Oceas. alt rib. 

1 . A horse of the breed imported from Barbary 
and Morocco, noted for great speed and endurance. 

1636 Hi.ai.fv Thco/hrast. xxiii. 82 Barbes, Jennets, and 
other horses of price. 1735 Somerville Chase 111. 387 He 
reins his docile Barb with manly Grace. 1796 Scot r // ill. 

•y Helen xxxii, Upon my black hai l 1 steed. 1823 Lockhart 
SJ. Ball., Cal ay nos xxi, Loudly . . his mailed barb did neigh. 

2 . A fancy variety of pigeon, of black or dun 
colour, originally introduced from Barbary. 

1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Pigeon, Many sorts of 
pigeons, such as.. nuns, tumblers, Barbs. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. i. 16 The barb.. instead of a long beak, has :l 
very short and broad one. Ibid. 19 Mongrel harh-fanlails. 

Barb (bajflri, v. [a. E. harbe-r (Cotgr.) ; cf. OK 
bar bier ; f. barbe beard.] 

1 . To shave or trim the beard of (a person). 
Obs. in general use. 

i587TurmKRV. 7 rag. T. (1837153 Doe barbe that hoysterous 
heard. 1615 A. Stafford Hear, Dogge 64, I will stare my 
headsman in the face wilh as much confidence as if he came 
to barbe mee. 1663 Cowley Cutter Coleman 1 st. 11. v. 11. 
824 Neat Gentlemen .. tho’ never wash'd nor barb'd. 1693 
\V. Robertson Ehrascal. Gen. 206 To Barb .. Tonderc. 
1864 Daily Tel. 15 Feb., Where you can be shaved, or 
‘barbed/as the locution is, shampooed, tittivated, curled. 

b. absol. or itibr. (.for reft.) 

1583 Stuhbes Anat. A bus. 11, 50 Their noble science uf 
barbing. 1665 Pepys Diary 27 Nov., Sat talking, and I 
barbing against to-morrow. 

2 . Iransf. in various senses: a. To clip (wool, 
cloth, coin. etc.). b. To mow (grass, etc.). c. 
To file off the bur or rough edges of metal-work. 
+ d. The specific term for carving a lobster. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, viii. l’ream., Great ijuaniitie of Wolls 
.. which hen .. barbed and clakked. 1508 Bk. A erz'mg in 
Babees Bit. (1S6S) 265 Barbe that lopster. 1535 A, t 27 Hen. 
VIII. xiii. § 1 They [cloths] must he newly, dressed, barbed, 
shornc. 1601 Holland Pliny xvn. xxiii, The small sprigs 
must eftsoons be barbed (as it were) and shaven clean of!. 
1610 B. Jonson Aleh. 1. i. ii6i6'6o8 I'll bring ., thy necke 
Within a nooze, for laundering gold, and barbing it. 1652 
IJf.nlowes Thcoph. xn. ii. 236 The Mower, who. .)\ iehleth 
the crooked Sythe .. To barb the flowrit* Tresses of the 
verdant plains. 1863 Sai.a Cap/ Dang. II. vii. 226 Gambling 
bullies .. throwing their High men, or barbing gold., 
t 3 . Jig. a. To give a trimming or dressing to. 
b. To clip, cut back. Obs. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World y. vi. § 2 Justine having re¬ 
covered forces lighted on Tiberius and barbed him after the 
same fa*hion. 1657 Trapp Comm. Esther ii. 1 Yices may be 
barbed or benumbed, not mastered. 

4 . To furnish fan arrow, hook, etc.) with harbs. 

1611 [see Barbed 4k 1667 Milton E. L. vi. 546 Ratling 

storm of Arrows barbd with fire. 1759 Mason C aractacns 
(R.) Haste, Evelina, barb my knotty spear. 1832 Ht. 
Martineau Life in Wilds v. 68, I will shew you how the 
natives barb them |arrows|. 

fig. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scandal Porlr. 232 She barbs 
with wit tnosc darts too keen before. 1810 Southey Schama 
x. xx, Flowers. .With their petals barb’d the dart. 

5 . To pierce with, or as wilh, a barb. rare. 

1803 Miss Porter Thaddcus ix, It is your wretchedness 

that barbs me to the heart. 

+ Ba'rbable, a. Obsr° [f. Barb sb 2 + -ablf..] 

1611 Cotgr., Bardable , barbable; fit, or able to beare a 
barbed furniture, or armor. 

Barbacan, variant of Barbican. 

Barbacue, obs. form of Barbecue. 
Barbadoes (ha.tb^ (H«z). Name of a British 
island in the West Indies, believed to be derived 
from Pg. las barbadas • bearded,’ epithet applied 
by the Portuguese to the Indian fig-trees growing 
there; whence formerly‘the Barbadoes.’ Hence: 
Barloadoes-clierry, the tart fruit, resembling a 
cherry, of the Malpighi a urens. Barbadoes leg-, 
a form of elephantiasis incident to hot climates. 
Barbadoes nuts, the seeds or fruit, used as a pur¬ 
gative, of the Jatropha Cureas, or Curcas purgans , 
growing in S. America. Barbadoes pride, a 
beautiful plant ( Poinciana pulcherrinia) used for 
fences in tropical lands. Barbadoes tar, a kind 


of greenish petroleum. Barbadoes-water, a 
cordial flavoured wilh orange- and lemon-peel. 
Also f Barbadoes v., to transport (convicts) to 
Barbadoes {obs.). 

1858 W. Em. is Vis. Madagascar iv. 95 The greatest rarity 
to rue was a fruit called Barbadoescherry. 1849 Todd Cytl. 
Anat. <y Phys. IV. 1097/1 The enlargement of the extremities 
commonly known by the name of Barbadoes leg. 1885 Eady 
Bkassey In Trades 323 Among the flowers may lie men¬ 
tioned .. acacias, Barbadoes pride. 1698 Cong kiak ll ay oj 
World iv. v, 1 banish ..all aniseed, cinnamon, citron and 
Barbadoes-water.s. 1655 W. Gouge in Thurloe State Papers 
(1742) 111 . 495 The prisoners of the ‘l ower shall, ’tissayd, he 
Barbados d. 184s Carlyle Crota-well <1871) 1 \- 115 Be 
barbadoesed or worse. 

Barbal (bfvjbal), a. [f L. barb'a beard + - ai. 1 .] 
Of or belonging lo lhe beard. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. Pref., "iis the neatner lip's 
especial grace To fall down to the lowest barbal place. 1828 
Black™. Mag. XX 1 Y. 615 Hoavifying my barbal extremity, 
f Barbar, a. and sb. Obs. Forms : 4-S bar- 

bar, 6 -our, -ir, 8 -are. [a. K bar hare (14th c. 
in Littre\ ad. L. bat bants Barbarous. In 1 Oth c. 
occasionally in L. form ; now superseded by ban 
barian and bat barons.'] 

A. sb - Barbarian, fin later nse Scotch.) 

1382 Wyci.ii- 1 Cor. xiv. 11, I schal be to him, to whom I 

sclial speke, a barbav. < 1590 A. Hi me Epist. G. MemneJ. 
The Barbar rude uf Thrace or Tartaric. ^ 1639 Siutiis- 
woud//A7. Ch. A cot. 1.116771 5 Gulhs, Vandals, 1 * ranks, and 
other Barhars. 1723 M'Wakd Contend. Faith 349 (Ja' 1 * 1 
Blood shed by these barhars and burners. 
ft. in Latin form bat bants. 

1530 i'inapt ml. aide Treat. >1863 52 Bnibarus is he that 
vuderslondyth not y lie readmit in his niulher lunge. 1549 
Covi-.rdai.k Erastn. I'ar. Col. iii. 11 Neither Gentile nor 
Jcwe .. Bar barns or Sithian, boiule or free. 

B. adj. = B \ un.utwi's. 

1535 Si ewaut Cron. Scot. 11 . to To execuie sic harbour 
lawes agane. 1549 Compl. Siot. Prol. in l'il excuse my 
iiarbir agrest lermis. 1584 Huusos Judith ii. 116131 3 41 D.i 
The barbate* yock uf Moah. a 1726 Yanurm.ii Pulse Er. 
Hi. 1.(17301 125 lkirhare Jacima cast your eyes On your 
poor Lopez e'er lie dies. 

Barbara (ba\ibara). Logic. [A Latin word 
( barbarous things), taken as a mnemonic lam, 
for its three tz's : ‘ A’ indicating a universal af¬ 
firmative proposition.] A term designating the 
first inood of the first figure of syllogisms.. A 
syllogism in Barbara is one of which both the 
major and minor picmisses, and the conclusion, are 
universal affirmatives: thus,all animals areuioital; 
all men are animals ; all men ate mental. 

1589 Matprel. Pipit. Eiiijb, The moode ansuereih unto 
Colarent, elder daughter to Barbara. 1837 ® ^ • 

Ham 1 lion Logie xxii. «ibC6' 1 . 444 Lie unsatisfactory re¬ 
duction by ilie logicians of Bocardo to Bar Lira by an apa- 
gogical exposition. 1880 Ykrn. Eke Stud. 18M. C. Italy 

vi. 247 Attempts to turn him into an . . ordinary youth by 
means of teachers, colleges, logical Barbaras and baraliptons. 

Barbaresque fba.tbarc‘>h),rt. and sb. [modem 
a. E. barbaresque ( It batbareseo) belonging to 
Barbary; of. also Pg. bat bat isco barbarous. .See 
Bar ha u and -emjuk, and cf. Ruibary.] 

A adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to Barbary in Africa. 
1824 Galt Roth elan III. 158 A red Barbaresque night¬ 
cap. 1881 Times 18 Apr. 4 i That France should not be 
permitted Lo increase her Barbaresque possessions. 

2 . Barbarous in style, csp. in reference to art. 
[Cf. pictures/tie.] 

1823 Dk Qi.inckv Language i860’ 124 Barbarism .. gene¬ 
rates its own barbaresque standards of taste. 1857 — 
Skctihcs Wks. VI. 159 Architecture .. barbaresque—rich in 
decoration, at times colossal in proportions, but unsym- 
inctrical. 1859 Masson Brit, .V wclisfs iv. 220 The .. out¬ 
standing barbaresque and primitive in English society. 

B. sb. A native of Jiatbary. 

1804 * 1 ’. Jefferson Writ. 11830’ 1 V. 21 Our interests against 
the Barbaresque*. 1862 Lunt.ovv Hist. U. S. 74 Any Ipeace] 
concluded .. by a Christian power with the Barbaresque*. 

Barbarian baahe*»rifm), sb. and a. Also 6 
-icn. [a. E. bat barieti (16th e.), f. E. barbaric 
or L. barbaria see Barhary\ on L. type *bar - 
bar id tins ; cf. OE. eh res tint :-L. ehrislidnus. See 
-an, -ian. For sense-development see Barbarous.] 
A. sb. 

1 . etymologically , A foreigner, one whose language 
and customs differ from the speaker’s. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xiii. 106 Etiere nation reputis vthers 
nations to he barbariens, quhen there tua nalours and com¬ 
plexions ar eontrar til vtheris [i. e. each other]. 1611 Biule 
1 Cor. xiv. 11, 1 shall be vnto him that spenketh, a Bar¬ 
barian. and he that speaketh shal be a Barbarian vnto me. 
1827 H are Guesses 11859’ 3 2 5 ^ barbarian is a person w ho 
does not talk as we talk, or dress as we dress, or eat as we 
eat; in short, who is so audacious as not to follow our prac¬ 
tice in all the trivialities of manners. 1862 Maetn. Mag. 
Nov. 58 Ovid .. laments that in his exile at T’omi he, the 
polished citizen, is a barbarian to all his neighbours. 

2 . Hist. a. One not a Greek, b. One living 
outside the pale of the Roman empire and its civili¬ 
zation, applied especially to the northern nations 
that overthrew them. e. One outside the pale of 
Christian civilization, d. With the Italians of the 
Renascence : One of a nation outside of Italy. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 363 A fraile vow, betwixt an erring 
Barbarian [cf. sense 5I and a super-subtle Venetian. 1607 









BABBABIANISM. 


BABBABOUS. 


Cor. in. i. 238, I would they were Barbarians, .not Romans. 
1628 Hobbes Thucyd. 9 The Athenians .. expecting the 
coming of the Barbarian. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 
307/2 Of Men some are Grecians, some Barbarians. 1846 
Arnold Hist. Rome II. xi. 364 The inhabitants of the left or 
eastern bank of the Rhone were. .no longer Jo lie considered 
barbarian s ; but were become Romans both in their customs 
and in their language. 1863 Mayor in A sellouts SchoUm. 
242 Christoph. Longucil of M alines, the one 4 barbarian ' to 
whom the Italians allowed the title of 4 Ciceronian.' 

3 . A rude, wild, uncivilized person. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph ., Barbarian, a rude person. 1697 
Drydek Virg. Georg, in. 588 Skins of Beasts, the rude Bar¬ 
barians wear. 173a Thomson Autumn 57 The sad bar¬ 
barian, roving, mixed With beasts of prey. 1861 Stanley 
East. Ch. xii. (18691 3 8 * The Grange barbarian jPcter the 
Great] sought to evade the eagerness of our national 
curiosity. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. NX*. 1 . 1. i. 12 Nature 
herself fights, and conquers for the barbarian. 

b. .Sometimes distinguished from savage (perh. 
with a glance at 2). 

1835 Arnold Life A Corr. <1844’ 1 . vii. 408, I believe with 
you that savages could never civilize themselves, but bar¬ 
barians 1 think might. 1851 D. Wilson Prch. Attn. II. in. 
viii. 487 Still a barbarian, but had ceased to be a savage. 

c. Applied by the Chinese contemptuously to 
foreigners. 

1858 in Mere. Mar. Mag. V. 302 The character ‘I’d bar¬ 
barian ‘j not to be applied to the British Government, or to 
British subjects, in any Chinese official document. 

4 . An uncultured person, or one who has no 
sympathy with literary culture. 

*1762 Humf Hist. Eng. ■ 18061 IV.lxii. 664 Cromwell, though 
himself a barbarian, was not insensible to literary merit. 
1863 tr. Let. Erasmus in .Wham's SchoUm. 245 At Ox¬ 
ford. .when a young scholar.. lectured in Greek with much 
success, a barbarian began in an address to the people to 
rave against Greek learning. 1873 M. ARNOi.n Lit. a Dogma 
1, I have myself called our aristocratic cl as-. Barbarians 
which is the contrary of Hellenes .. because .. for reading 
and thinking they have in general no great turn. 

t 5 . A native of Barbary. [Sec Baku ary.] Ohs. 

1578 Mascall Plant. <V Graff. Ep. ( The Greeks for Grceke. 
the Barbarians for Barbarie, the Italian for Italie. 1583 
Plat Xetu Ex per. (1594* 22 The Barbarians doe make a 
bright and orient criniosin colour therewith uppon leather. 
1709 Loud. Gaz. No. 4571/2 The Governor of Otranto 
marched .. against the Barbarians. 

tb. A Barbary horse. Ohs. 

1580 Blundkvii.lk Horsemanship i. (1609' 4 Those horses 
which we commonly call Barbarians, do come out of the 
kin.; of Tunis land. 

B adj. 

1 . Applied by nations, generally deprecia lively, 
to foreigners; thus at various times and with 
various speakers or writers : non-llellenic. non- 
Roman {most usual', non-Christian. 

1549 Compl. Scot u3oi 259 Mair lyik til barbarien pepil, 
nor. .to cristyn pepil. 1606 Shaks. Tr. a- Cr. 11. i. 51 Bought 
and soldc .. like a Barbarian slaue. 1715 Porn Mor. Ess. 
v. 13 Barbarian blindness, Christian zeal conspire. 1817 Colf.- 
ukooke Algebra Introd. 82 Several other terms of the art.. 
are not Sanscrit, but. apparently, barbarian. 1847 Dallam 
Hist. Lit. I. i. $ 1. 2 Establishment of the barbarian nations 
on the ruins of the Roman empire. 1862 Macm. Mag. Nov. 
58 The announcement to one of the comedies of Plautus 
taken from the Greek, that ‘ Philcmo wrote what Plautus 
has adapted to the barbarian tongue ’—i. e. Latin. 

2 . Uncivilized, rude, savage, barbarous. 

1591 Spenser Ruins Rome 416 'Till that Barbarian hands 
it quite did spill. 1700 Dkvden Cymon A Iph. 125 His 
broad barbarian sound. 1782 Paine Let. Abbe Raynel 
(17911 45 This was not the condition of the barbarian world. 
Then the wants of men were few. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
i. 0873' 13 Geologists believe that barbarian man existed 
at an enormously remote period. 

+ 3 . Of or belonging to Barbary. Ohs. 

1577 Harrison Pin gland 11. vii. <1877' 168 The Morisco 
gowns, the Barbarian sieves. 1605 Play Stucley in Sch. 
Shaks. (1878' 254 We mount her hack .. As we do use to 
serve Barbarian horse. 1699 in Mi sc. Cur. ^1708' HI. 381 
The Mauritanian or Barbarian Moor. 

Barbarianism. [f. prec. + -ism.] The state 
. or condition of a barbarian tin various senses). 

1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (1864* 11 . iv. § 1. 169 Adapted to 
the youthful barbarianism of the state of society, and to the 
Oriental character. 1864 Reader No. 87. 255/1 A very 
paragon of prosy barbarianism. 

Barbarianize, v. [f.as prec. + *izE.] To make 
barbarian, barbarize. Hence Barbarianized///. a. 

1856 Olmsted Slave Stales 523 South Carolina must., 
either be democratized or barbarianized. 1885 Pall Mall G. 

11 Apr. 5/1 Fanciful chronicle of a barbarian ized England. 

Barbaric ibajbce*rik\ a. and sh. Forms: 4 
barbarik, 5 -yke, 6 -ike. [a. OP', barbartquc 
(15th c.) of barbarous kind, in \Vyclif perh. direct 
ad. L .barbaric-us, a. Gv.fiap@apiKo$ like a foreigner, 
t. $ap0opo$ foreign, rude. See Barbarous and -ic.] 
A. adj. 

1. = Barbarous 3, Barbarian a. 2. 

1490 Caxton Encyiios viii. 36 The peple barbaryke in 
whom they were subconibed. c 15x0 Barclay Mirr. Gd. 
Mann.d 570) F iij, A barbarike vilayne to play the oratour. 
15x3 St. IVerburge <1848) 198 Barbarike nations full of 
crudelite. a 1837 Cole brook f. Retig. 4 Philos. Hindus(\%$%) 
201 Correct language and barbaric dialects. 1855 Prescott 
Philip // (1857) I. 1. i. 2 The barbaric empires of Mexico 
and Peru. 

2 . Pertaining or proper to barbarians or their 
art; in the characteristic style of barbarians, as 
opposed to that of civilized countries or ages. 


664 

1667 Milton P. L. it. 1 Barbaric Pearl and Gold. 1711 
Pope Temp. Fame 94 With diamond flaming, and Barbaric 
gold. 1813 Scott Trierm. in. xx, Each maiden’s short har* 
baric vest. 1857 S. Osborn Quedah xvi. 212 Heavy guns, 
mounted on very barbaric carriages. 1873 Black/V. Thule 
xviii. 284 Barbaric splendour of decoration. 

3 .’= Barbarous i, 2; Barbarian a. 1. 

1849 Grotk Greece 11. xlxviii. VI. 167 Sending envoys to 
the Persian King and not to other barbaric powers. 1855 
Milman Lat. Chr. (1864* II. ill. vii. 154 An inestimable 
present to a patrician, or an ex-consul, or a barbaric king, 
t B. A barbarian. Ohs. rare. 

1388 Wyclif i Cor. xiv. 11 Y schal be to hym, to whom Y 
schal speke, a barbarik ; and he.. to me, schal be a barbarik. 
C. Comb., as barbaric-speaking. 

1849 Grote Greece 11. ii. lb 354 Those many barbaric- 
speaking nations whom Herodotus believed to have changed 
their language and passed into Hellcns. 

t Barbarical, a. Ohs. [f. L. barbaric-its (see 
prec.) + -al 1 .] = prec. in sense 2. 

1553 T. Watson in Crowley Scphistr. U’atson i. 11569' 179 
This barbaricall violence. 

Barbaricaily, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] i n 
barbaric fashion or style ; after the fashion of the 
uncivilized, illiterate, or unpolished. 

1832 Tour Germ. Prince II. iii. 36 Noihing can be., more 
barbaricaily elegant than these grotesque ornaments. 
1862 Thornui ry Turner I. 29 Barbaricaily ignorant of any 
art hut that of portraiture. 1878 P. Bayne Purit. Rev. v. 
1S3 Barbaricaily unclean in their persons. 

Barbarie, obs. form of Bauraky. 

+ Barbarious, a. Obs. [f. Barbary, F. bar¬ 
baric, or L. bar bar, - ia, ~ies + -OU.s.J = Barbarous. 

1570 H on Ns H eo Scot. Ch not. I.25 Barbarious and miserable 
creatures. 1633 T. Staeforo Pac. /lib. xvii. .1821) 663 The 
barbarious tyranny hec exercised upon his ownc Countrie- 
men. 1762 Goi.dsm. Cit. 1 C. xi, Barbarious nations. 

t Barbariousness. Obs. [f. prec. +-nkss.] 

= B NKRAKOUSNKSS. 

1570 Asciiam Scholcm. 1. iArb.'28 In the best Scholcs of 
England barbariousnesse is bred up so jn yong wittes. /bid. 
149 To rayle vpon poorc England, objecting both extreme 
lieggerie and mere barhariousnes unto it. 1599 Sasdvs 
liurop.r Spec 1637' 243 Who striveth by all means to plant 
barbariousnesse among them [the Muscovites). 

Barbarism (baubariz’m). [a. F. barbarisme 
13th c., ad. L. barbarism us, a. Gr. fiapfiapicrp. 6 s 
* foreign inode of speech,’ f. pap$api£-av to (behave 
or) speak like a foreigner. The extension from 
language to social condition (— F. barbaric, L. 
harbaria , dcs\ is exclusively English.] 

1. The use of words or expressions not in accord¬ 
ance with the classical standard of a language, 
especially such as are of foreign origin ; orig. the 
mixing of foreign words or phrases in Latin or 
Greek ; hence, rudeness or unpolished condition of 
language. 

1579 Lyly Euphnes t.\rb.' 131 Affected with iheir bar- 
barisnic. 1613 R. C. Table Alph., Barbarisme, rudenesse, 
a corrupt forme of writing or speaking. 1660 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. 11701' 307 1 Amongst the faults of Speech is Bar¬ 
barism. 1670 Cotton Espernon 1.1. 16 The French Tongue, 
which then first began to purge it self from the Barbarism 
of past Ages. 

b. A foreign or non-classical word or idiotn. 

1589 Murprel Epit. G jb, I would not haue you claime 
all the skill, in Barbarismes and Solecismes vnto your self. 
1638 Baker Balzac's Lett. (1654' III. 135 He smells a Bar¬ 
barisme, or an incongruity seven miles off. 1752 Johnson 
Rambl. No. 194 P 7 Every fashionable barbarism of the 
present winter. 1801 W. Tayloh in Month. Mag. XI 1 . 223 
A barbarism, then, is a fault of style originating in rude¬ 
ness and ignorance; but a solecism is a fault of style ori¬ 
ginating in affectation and over-refinement. 

2. Barbarous social or intellectual condition ; 
absence of culture ; uncivilized ignorance and rude¬ 
ness. (The proper opposite of civilization.) 

1584 Powel Lloyds Cambria 388 Withdraw any people 
from ciuility to Barbarisme. 16:2 T>k\\z% Why Ireland, etc. 
(1787) 2 Have risen from barbarism to civility. 1665 Gi.an- 
vili. Seeps. Set. 79 After Barbarism had overrun Rome and 
Athens, c 1854 Stanley Sinai A Pal. iii. (18581161 The im¬ 
perceptible boundary between civilisation and barbarism, 
b. A trail or characteristic of such a condition. 
<■1645 Howell Lett. (1650* II. 52 Plundering and other 
barbarismes that reign now abroad, i860 Gen. P. Thompson 
Audi Alt. III. cxiv. 45 All obsolete barbarisms are coming 
back upon us. 1871 Daily Xfivs 1 5 Dec., The open gas flames 
. .are as much a barbarism in the view of sanitary science. 

f 3. Barbarous cruelty; Barbarity. Obs. 

1603 Florio Montaigne <1634' 393 Some spice of that bar- 
baristne [death by torture). 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. 
xiv. <16321 767 So exquisite a barbarisme, as Richards en- 
faniishment. 1665 Manley Grotius Lmo-C . Warrs 715 
Ignominously tormented and murthered, which in the 
Salvages, was hut ignorance *, but in the Spaniards, perfect 
Barharisme. 

Barbarity (btubarriti). In 6 -itie. [f. L. 
barbarous Barbarous + -ity : not in L. or F.J 
+1. « Barbarism 2. Obs. or arch. (The earliest 
sense, taking place of the earlier barbaric , and now 
in its turn superseded by barbarism .) 

1570 Levins Man ip. /109 Barbarite, barberies. 1604 Jas. 1 . 
Counterbl. (Arb.t 99 From base corruption and harbarity. 
1698 Sidney On Govt. iii. $ 13 (1704) 279 That wretched 
Barbarity in which the Romans found our Ancestors. 1773 
Johnson Lett. Si 1 .161 A nation just rising from barbarity. 
1819 R. Chapman Jas. V. 89 At this time .. barbarity and 
ignorance had not overspread Scotland. 


2 . Barbarous or savage cruelty, such as is alien 
to civilization ; inhumanity. (The usual sense.) 

1685 Grecian's Courtier s Oracle 197 The barbarity whereof 
will be more supportable than the fierce and haughty 
humour of these men. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 183 With breach of faith, with cruelty and barbarity. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 95 When defenceless women .. 
and even babes, are made the victims of their shocking 
harbarity. 1884 Pall Mall G. 16 Aug. 2/1, 1 have seen some 
cases of horrible barbarity, 
b. with pi. An act of barbarous cruelty. 

1718 Pope Iliad xxiv.263 Oh ! might I..these barbarities 
repay! a 1731 Atterocry Serin. Martyrd. Chas. t. (R.l 
He had borne lesser barbarities. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sh. I. 1. i. 3 These two extraordinary men rivalled or ex¬ 
ceeded Attila in their wholesale barbarities. 

3 . Of language: —Barrarism i, and 1 b. ? Obs. 

1706 tr. Dupin's F.ccl. Hist. 16 th C. II. v. 39 He always 

uses Latine Terms and avoids Barbarity. 1727 Swift Eng. 
Tongue Wks. 1755 11 . 1. 129 To quit their simplicity of style 
for affected refinements .. which ended by degrees in many 
barbarities. 1796 Pecge Anonym. (1809^471 We have our 
monstrous, prodigious, vast, shocking, devilish, at every 
turn: are we not driving towards Barbarity? 

4 . Barbarism of style in art. b. with//. An in¬ 
stance of want of artistic culture. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) I. 107 When architecture was but 
newly recovered from the Gothic barbarity, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. § 27. 2i S To shame by the beauty other structures the 
comparative barbarities of Art. 1879 Miss Braudon Vixen 
1 . i. 21 The oak panelling was painted white, a barbarity 
on the part of.. the West End decorators. 

Barbarization (baubaroiz^Jan). [f. next + 
-ation* : cf. civilization .] a. The action of making 
barbarous, b. Barbarized stale. 

1822 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. LI II. 103 The misery .. 
and barbarization of the boorish classes. 1854 Black- 1<». 
Mag. LXXVI. 143 The .. barbarisation of the academic 
Latin. 1866 Howells Venet. Li/e (1883' I I. xvi. 36 The 
barbarisation of the Italian continent by . civil wars. 

Barbarize (baubaraiz\ v .; also -ise. [In 
Milton’s use sense 1), ad. Gr. Bap&apt^-uv to (be¬ 
have or) speak like a barbarian, but in the other 
senses, the suffix has its modern transitive force as 
in civilize, as if f. L. barbarous + -JZE ] 

1 . intr. To speak or write like a barbarian ; to 
violate the laws of Latin or Greek grammar. 

1644 Milton Educ . (18831 5 The ill habit ..of wretched 
barbarizing against the Latin and Greek idiom. 1651 Barks¬ 
dale Xympha Lib. 1816 2 If she barbarise, like boys at 
school. 1801 W. Taylor in Month. Mug. XI1.223 To bar¬ 
barize in language. 

2 . trans. To render barbarous. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xv. xlix. <T.) Barbarized by 
a mutual war. 1796 Burke Let. Xoble Lord Wks. VII I. 18 
The hideous changes which have since barbarized France. 
1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . It. vi. J07 To distract, and 
barbarize the Irish. 1868 Bcsiinfll Serm. living Subj. 33 
If we choose to let our hearts be barbarized, 
b. To corrupt or alter U an S ua 2 e ) fr° m an ) classi¬ 
cal standards type (or what is so considered;. 

1728 Morgan Algiers 1 . iv. 144 Darje was no other than 
Gregorio, tho’ somewhat Barbarized, 179* 18*4 D’Jsraeli 
Cur. Ltt .\1858 111 . 30 The French revolutionists .. almost 
barbarr^^ne pure French of the Augustan aye of their 
literatu^r 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. vi. 130 'The 
names of the most famous European cities are mutilated or 
barbarized. 

3 . intr. To grow barbarous, fall into barbarism. 

1824 Blackiu. Mag. XV. 594 The Irish character, .appears 

to lie rapidly barbarizing. 1871 Lowell Study Wind, in 
Casquet Lit. I. 394/1, I fell myself sensibly barbarizing. 
Barbarized,/// a. [f prec. +-ki>.] Made 
barbarous ; reduced to barbarism. 

1602 Campion A rt Eng. Poesie in Aschanis Scholem. i 1863) 
261 In those lack-learning times, and in barimized Italy, 
began that vulgar and easie kind of Poesie .. which we 
abusively call Rime and Meeter. 1839 Tiiirlwall Greece 
VI. xfix. 169 A barbarised colony of Cuma; 

Barbarizing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ingL] The 
action or process of making barbarous. 

1861 Max Muller Led. Sc. Lang. Ser. 1. v. (1864I 202 
The same barbarising has affected all other Roman dialects. 

Ba rbarizing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing-.] 
a. Acting or speaking as barbarians. b. Reduc¬ 
ing to barbarism, c. Becoming barbarous. 

166a Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 203 These barbarizing 
English were .. endeared to the interest of Ireland. 1809 
Suuthey in 0 * 1 . 288 Barbarous and barbarizing war- 

fare. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. U864I IX. xiv. iii 99 The 
barbarising Augustan historian. 1859 Kingsley Misc. II. 
194 A stationary*, if not a barbarizing system of society’. 1874 
Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece i. 5 Disintegrating and bar- 
barising forces. ( , 

Barbaro cracy. [f- Ur. fiap&ap o* + - Kparia : 
see -cracy.] Government or rule by barbarians, 
as that of Italy by the German emperors. 

1866 Felton Ahc. <y Mod. Greece 11 . xi. 486 Better fitted 
to live under a constitution than under a barbarocracy. 

Barbarous (baubaros), a. [f. L. barbar-ns , 
a. Gr. &ap 0 apos + -ous : preceded in use by the 
simple Barrar(f, without suffix. The Gr. word 
had probahly a primary reference to speech, and is 
compared with L. balbus stammering. The sense- 
development in ancient times was (with the Greeks) 
4 foreign, non-LIellenic/ later * outlandish, rude, 
brutal (with the Romans) ‘not Latin nor Greek,’ 
then ‘pertaining to those outside the Roman em¬ 
pire’; hence ‘uncivilized, uncultured,' and later 










BARBAROUSLY. 


BARBECUTE. 


‘non-Christian,’whence ‘Saracen, heathen’; and 
generally * savage, rude, savagely cruel, inhuman.’ 
The later uses occur first in Fng., the L. and Gr. 
senses appearing only in translators or historians.] 

1 . Of language: a. ot^ig. Not Greek ; subset/, not 
(I reek nor Latin; hence, not classical or pure (Latin 
or Greek), abounding in ‘barbarisms.’ Hence, 
b. Unpoiished, without literary culture ; pertain¬ 
ing to an illiterate people. 

1526 Mgr. Per/. t\v. de W. 1531) 2 My wytte L grosse .. 
and my tonge very barharouse. 1S38 Starkey England 
193 To see al our law .. wryten in ihys barharouse langage 
ji.e. old French]. 1547 Book nr: fntrod. Know/. 221 Bar- 
barouse Latin doth alter from trew Latins. 1570 Asm am 
Scho/em. 11863) 71 Avoidyng barbarous mixing. 1600 Dym- 
mok Treat. Jrel. (1843) 47 Barbarous lor the Latvn but 
cyuill for the sence. 1611 Cotgr., Xarqueis, the gibbridge, 
or barbarous language used among them [Gipsies], 1612 
Brinsley Lud. Lit . x. 1 1627) 147 Will still write false La tine, 
barbarous phrase. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 169 r 6 From 
which | Latin] .. the present European tongues are nothing 
more than barbarous degenerations. 1788 Rf.id Aristot. 
Log. »v. ii. 74 The mystery contained in the vowels of those 
barbarous words | Barbara, Celarent, etc.). 1791 Coweek 
/ Had u. 1063 The Carians, people of a barbarous speech. 
1857 Kuskin Pol. Exon. Art 9 A wholly barbarous use of 
the word, barbarous in a double sense, for it is not English, 
and it is had Greek. 

2 . Of people: Speaking a foreign language, foreign, 
outlandish; orig. non* Hellenic ; then, not Roman, 
living outside tiie Roman Empire; sometimes, not 
Christian, heathen. (Often with a glance at sense 3.) 

154Z Udali. Apoph. 285 a, Bearyng rewte emong the Bar¬ 
barous, that is to weete, the Porlngalles. 1543 Traueron 
Vigo's IVks. Gloss., 'l'he barbarous auctours vse alcohol 
. jor moost fyne poudre. 1611 Bible Trans/. Prof. 4 The 
Scythian counted the Athenian, whom he did not vnderstand, 
barbarous. — Acts xxviii. 2 The barbarous people shewed 
vs no little kindnesse. 1713 Pope Windsor Ear. 365 Let 
barb’rous Ganges arm a servile train. 

3 . Uncultured, uncivilized, unpolished; rude, 
rough, wild, savage. Said of men, their manners, 
customs, products.) The usual opposite of civilized. 

1538 Starkey England 117 A gret rudencs and a bar- 
baronse custume usyd wyth 11s. 1587 Golding De Mornay 
viii. 06 Let vs come to Lawes, for euen the barbarouscst 
people had of them. 1601 Soars. 7 'wet. X. iv. i.. 52 Bar¬ 
barous Caues, Where manners nere were preach'd. 163s 
N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. xiit. 214 A barbarous and vn- 
ciuil place. 1658 Flkcknoe Epigr. 67 Would tame fierce 
lions, and civilize barbarouscst savages. 1780 J 1 arris Ph/lol. 
Ena. (1841) 514 Italy al the beginning of her history was 
barbarous. 1840 Carlyle Heroes ii. 105 An uncultured 
semi-barbarous son of Nature. 

4 . Savage in infliction of cruelly, cruelly harsh. 

[ 1538 Starkey England iv. 107 Tyrannys and Barbarus 
pryncys.] 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 1.1. 378 Thou art a Romaine, 
be not barbarous. <ri6zo Z. Bovi> Eton's Flowers 11855) J S4 
This barbarous villaine did no mercy show, c 1660 Bk. 
Com. Prayer K. Chas. Marl., A constant meek suffering of 
all barbarous indignities. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvm. 
xii. It would be barbarous to part Tom and the girl. t876 
Mozlky Univ. Semi. v. nr 1 he barbarous aspect of war. 

5 . Like the speech of barbarians ; harsh-sounding, 
rudely or coarsely noisy. 

1645 Milton Sonn . xii, A harbarous noise environs me Of 
owls and cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs. 1667 — P. L. vn. 
32 The barbarous dissonance Of Bacchus and his Revellers. 
1725 De Foe Voy. round (1840) 253 Innumerable rills 

., making a harbarous and unpleasant sound. 1856 Olmsted 
Slave States 24 The music was wild and barbarous. 

f 0 . - Barbaric 2. Obs . 

1700 Dryden Pal. Arc. in. 65 The trappings of his horse 
emboss'd with barbarous gold. 

Barbarously (baabarosli), adz*, [f. prcc. + 
-r.Y-.] In a barbarous manner : a. as to speech. 

1531 Elyot Gen*. 1. xiit, Whiche. .speake the most barber- 
ously that they can imagine. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
(Arb.) 257 The foulest vice in language is to speake bar- 
barously. 1667 Drydf.n Ess. Dram. Poesy in Arb. Garner 
III. 563 New languages .. barbarously mingled with the 
Latin. 1855 Liddell & Scott Gr. Lex., Bap/Japo^wvew, 
to speak Greek barbarously. 

b. as to social or intellectual condition, culture, 
or art. 

1552 Hulokt, Barbarouslye or rudclyc. 1657 Davenant 
Rutland Ho. <1673) 34S Loving so barbarously the uncleanly 
ease of his own life, a 1761 Mrs. Delany Life Corr. 
(1861) III. 28 In the afternoon, went to hear ‘Samson' 
murdered most barbarously. 

c. as to cruelty. 

1611 Biole 2 Atacc. xv. 2 O destroy not so cruelly and 
barbarously. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 483 ? 2 Her mother 
used one of her nieces very barbarously. 1800 Coleridge 
To IVedgewood Jan., It is most barbarously cold. 

Barbarousness (ba-jbarasnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being barbarous; the de¬ 
gree of barbarism or barbarity: a. in language. 

1548 Cover dale Erasm. Par. 2 Cor. xi. 6 He confesseth 
his rudenes and barbarousnes in language. 1564 Haward 
Entrap. To Rdr., The barbarousnesse .. of thys our Eng- 
lyshe lounge. 1861 Wright Ess. Archxol. II. xxiii. 257 
The barbarousness of monkish Latin. 

b. in behaviour, condition, culture, or art. 

1549 Latimer Serw. be/. Ed-iv. IT, v. (Arb.) 140 That wyl 
brynge the Realme into a verye barbarousnes and vt ter dccaye 
uf learnynge. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 1 . vi. 147 From the 
barbarousness of the country. 1866 Sat. Rez*. 3 Mar. 256/1 
A substantial resemblance .. between the barbarousness of 
different periods. 

p. in cruelty ; = Barbarity 2, 
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1548 Udall, elc., Erasm. Par. Mark v. 4 Cruell barbar¬ 
ousnesse of certain nations. 1680 Mordkn Geog. Red. 460 
Its Piracies .. and its Barbarous]less to its captives. 

Barbary (baibari). Forms: 4 barberio, 5 
bnrbre, barbaric, -yo, 6 barbery, 5- barbary. 
[ 1 . a. OK. barbaric, ad. L. barbaria, barbaries, ‘land 
of barbarians, barbarism,’ f. bar bar-us Barbarous. 

In II. ult f. Arab Bar bar, Berber, applied 

by the Arab geographers from ancient limes 
to the natives of N. Africa, west and smith of 
Egypt. According lo some native lexicogra¬ 
phers, of native origin, f. Arab, bar bar a ‘to talk 
noisily am! confusedly 1 (which is not derived fiom 
Gr. fiapfiapo‘i) , 1 according to others, a foreign 
word, African, Egyptian, or perh. from (Ireek. 1 lie 
actual relations (if any) of tlu* Arabic and Gr. 
words cannot he settled ; blit in European langs. 
liar bar ia. Barbaric , Barbary, have from l he lird 
been treat ed as i< lent i cal with E . bar fair ia, Byzantine 
Gr. fiapfiapia land of barbarians : see sense 1.] 

I. Barbarous nationality, state, or speech. 

+ 1- Foreign nationality; csp. non-Christian, i.c. \ 
Saracen or pagan nationality ; heathenism, cotter. 
Non-Christian lands. Also attrib . - Paynim. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxiv. 1 In oule-gate of Iraelc, Oute of 
Egipt .. Of the folke of barberie. e 1386 Chaucer Man 0/ 
L. T. 183 Allas, vnto the Barbre nacion I mostc goon. 
*43* SO O'. Higdon liSfi^t 1. 323 Wytlamlia is .. inhabit e 
witli peplc of barbre worschippeugc y doles. 1480 (axton 
('/iron. Eng. ccxxxviii. 263 His fame..come in to betimes 
and harharye. 1513 Douglas sE net's xi. xv. 23 Hys hosing 
scliane of wark of Barbary. 1629 Gaui.f. Prod. The, 39 Not 
in the Barbary onely ofa barbarous World, but in the Greece 
also of a gracious Church. 

f 2 . Barbarity, barbarism, barbarousness. Obs. 

1564 i’tcoN Flower Godly Pr. (1844) 42 Nothing hut cruel 
barbary and lion-like fierceness, a 1571 Jewell Semi. be/. 
Queen (1583*. Come to such ignorance and barbaric. 1635 
Skidmore in F. Leo Valid. Anglic. Ord. 11869) 84 Through 
tyrannical subjection anil mere barbary of their inhabitants- 
+ 3 . Uncultivated speech, as opposed to a classical 
language or classic diction. Also attrib. Obs. 

1509 11 awes Past. Pleas. 38 The langage rude .. Tire 
barbary longue. Ibid. 48 Toldo wyth tongue of barbary, 
In rude maner. 1608 Tourneur Res*. 'Frag. tv. ii. 107 Their 
common talkc is nothing but Barbery Lalln. 

IX. as proper name. 

4 . The Saracen countries along the north coast 
of Africa. (The only surviving sense.) 

1596 Shaks. Mereh. V. in. ii. 272 From Lisbon, Barhary, 
and India. 1781 Gibbon Ded. <y E. Ii, Has justly settled as 
a local denomination (Barhary) along the northern coast of 
Africa. 1843 M acaulay Addison, Ess. < 1874) 701 The Polity 
and Religion of Barbary. 

b. attrib esp. Barbary ape, gum, hen, horse. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, n. iv. 108 Hee will not swagger 
with a Barbarie Hennc. 1607 Toi sf.ll Four-/ Feasts 227 
Which the common people call Barbary Horses. x6it 
Markham Countr. Content 1. v, The Barhary Faulcon, the 
Merlin and the Hobby. 1774 Golds.m. Xat.Hist. (1862) 11 . 
111. vi. 75 They lthe Guinea-hen] are by some called the 
Barbary-heu. 1849 Browning Soli/. Sf>. Cloister Poems II. 
269 As 'twere a Barbary Corsair’s. 1875 Urk Diet. Arts 1 . 
289 Barbary Gum, sometimes called Morocco gum, the pro¬ 
duct of the Acacia gummi/era, imported from Tripoli, etc. 
Mod. The only quadrumanons animal found in Europe is the 
Barbary Ape, of which acolony existson the rock of Gibraltar. 

c. ellipt. + A Barbary horse, a barb. Obs. Also, 
A kind of fancy pigeon. Cf. Barb sb.'A 

*609 B. Jonson Sil. flam. iv. i, Be seen o' your Barbary 
often. 1653 J. Hall Paradoxes 145 That could outrun a 
Hart ora Barhary. 1834 R. Mudie Death. Tri/vs Brit. 1 . 74. 

Barbaryn U [^- OF, barbaria, -ine, ad. late 
L. *barbann-ns, f. barbar-us (taken substantively). 
Displaced in Eng. by barbarianl\ — Barbarian. 

1382 Wyclif Rom. i. 14 To Grek is and barbaryns, or 
hethene men .. 1 am deltour. 1483 Leg. Rood (1871) 155 
Constantyn came wyth a gretc mohytude of barbaryns. 
tBa*rbaryn(e 2 . Obs.rare, [f. mcd.L.barbar-is 
Barberry + -ixe.] = Barberry. 

c J400 Maundev. ii. 14 Ourc I-ord [was], .crouned eft with 
a whyte 1 ’horn, that men clepelh Barbarynes (Fr, berberis]. 
c 1440 Promp.Pam. 21 Barbaryn frule, Barbeum. Barbaryn 
tre, Barbaris. 

Barbastel(le (biubaste-l, ba-jbastel). [a. F. 
barbastet/e, It. barbastrello (Florio 1611).] A bat 
of a dark brown colour {Plecolus barbastcllus), 
found in France and Germany. 

1791 Smf.llie Buffon's Nat. H 1 st. IV. 323 The sixth species 
1 call Barbastelle, from the Italian word barbastello, which 
also signifies a bat. 1813 Binglev Anim. Biog. I. 1x0 The 
Barbastelle Bat is somewhat larger than the two first species. 
1847 Craig, Barbastel Bat. 

Barbate (ba\ib<?‘t >, a. [ad. L. barbdtus bearded, 
f. barba beard.] Bearded ; in Bot. and Z00L fur¬ 
nished with a small hairy tuft or tufts. 

1853 E. Hamilton Flora Homa'op. 217 Common Mullein 
..The filaments .. barbate. 1856 8 W. Clark Van der 
Homens Zool. 1 . 318 Scatophaga — Head barbate l>eneath. 

t Ba'rbated, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -ed.] 
a. Barbed, as an arrow, b. Bearded, barbate. 

1782 T. Warton Hist. Ridding ton 63 (T.), A dart uncom¬ 
monly barbated. 1802 Rees Cyc/., Barbated Lea/ is a leaf 
terminated by a bunch of strong hairs. 

t Barba’tulous, a. Obs. [f. L. barbdtuBus, 
dim. of barbdtus .] Having but a small beard. 


c 1600 Timon 1. ii. 11842) 9 Old men wil l>e ashamed to be 
ouercome in connsayle .. by one that is baibatulous 

llBarbe. [Fr. f ad. It. and Kumansch batba ( = 
med.L. barba, also batbas, bar ban us) uncle, lit. 

‘ Lhc bearded.’] Kesjieetful title given by the Vau- 
dois to their teachers. 

17x0 in Dupin's Rett. Hist. 16 th C. 1 . ill. 367 The Barlwrs 
..have not the courage to own their Doiiriue avowedly. 
1838 G. Faber Inquiry 530 The Barbs who \idled them 
from Apulia. Ibid. 338 Barbes. 

Barbecue bfvjb/ki/ 7 ), sb. Forms : 7 bar- 
becu, 7 8 borbecu, S barbicuc, 7 9 barbucuo, 
8- barbecue, (<> babracot). [ad. Sp. bar bacon, 
a. Haitian barbaeba (E. B. Tvlor) ‘ a framework of 
slicks set upon posts’; evidently the same as the 
babracot (?a French spelling) of the Indians of 
Guiana, mentioned by Im Tliurn. (/Hu* allege-d 
Fr. barbe a queue 1 beard to tail,’ is an absurd con¬ 
jecture suggested merely by the sound of the word.)] 

1 . A rude wooden framework, used in America 
for sleeping on, and for supporting above a lire 
meat that is lo be smoked or dried. 

1697 I )amhh( / ’oy. 11699) 1 . 20 And lay there all night, upon 
our Itinbccn's, or frames of Sticks, r.iix-d about 3 loot fiom 
the Ground, /bid 1.86 HisComh or Jkubeui of Sink*. 
1879 BoDDAM-Whhh\m Roraima xiv. 155 For preservin'm, 
a barbecue is erected, and the fish are smoked over a file. 
1883 1 m Till un Indians 0/Guiana ii. 47 Fires, abo\e vvhii h 
were bailments loaded with beef. — xi. 24S A babrai ot is a 
stage of green slicks built o%er a fire on which the meat is 
laid, 

2 . An iron frame for broiling very large joints. 

1736 I'aiLEY Househ. Dut. 347 When the belly side is 
.. steady upon the gridiron or barbecue, pour into the belly 
of the hog, etc. 

3 . A hog, ox. or other animal broiled or roasted 
whole; see also quot. 1861, and Bahrkci k v. 2. 

1764 Foote Patron !. i. <1774)6, 1 am invited to dinner on 
a barbicn. 182s V huylkill Fishing Co. in Bibliographer 
Dec. 11881)25/1 A tine Icubaiue with spiced sauce. 1861 
Tvlor Anahuac iv. 95 A kid that had been cooked in a 
hole in the ground, with ehibers upon it... This is called a 
* barbaron‘ a barbecue. 

4 . in U.S.) A large social entertainment, usu¬ 
ally in the open air, at which animals are roasted 
whole, and other provisions liberally supplied. 

1809 W. Irving Run kerb. tv. ix. 11849' 240 Engaged in a 
great ‘barbecue/ a kind of fe-tiwly or carouse much prac¬ 
tised in Merryland. 1884 Boston t.Mns.s.1 J ml. 27 Oct. 2/3 
At the Brooklyn barbecue, which Governor Cleveland re¬ 
cently attended, 5000 kegs of beer were dispensed. 

5 . An open floor on which coflec-beans, etc. may 
Ijc spread out to dry. 

1855 Kingsley 1 Vest:o. Hoi xix. tD.i, The barbecu or 
terrace of while plaster, which ran all round lhc front. 1883 
Cassell's Mag. Aug. 528/1 l'he (coffee-|be:ms.. arc carried 
to the ‘harbacue/ an open space paved with cement or as- 
phalli-, where they are spread on matting .. to dry. t88s 
Lady Rk.vxnf.y In Trades 235 A barbecue is the mime given, 
in Jamaica, to the house which contains the threshing-floor 
ami apparatus for drying the coffee. 

Barbecue ba-jb/ki /7 , v. Forms : 7-9 bar- 
bacue, -icu e, 8- ikew, 8- barbecue, [f. prec. sb.] 

1. 'lb dry or cure (flesh, etc.) by exposure upon 
a barbecue; sec the sb. (senses 1 and 5). 

1661 Hickf.ringii.l Jamaica 76 Some are slain, And their 
flesh forthwith Barbacn'd and eat. 1775 Auair Amer. I ml. 
408 They cut them (pompious] into .. slices, which they 
harbacue, or dry with a slow heat. 1794 Sri: dm an Surinam 
11813) b xv. 406 They use little or no salt, but harbacue 
their game and fish in the smoke. 1839 pee Barbecued i). 

2 . To broil or roast an animal) whole ; e.g: to 
split a hog to the backbone, fill the belly with 
wine and stuffing, and cook it on a huge gridiron, 
basting with wine. Sometimes, to cook (a joint) 
with the same accessories. Sec also B-UIRECUEjA 3. 

1690 Mrs. Bkhn Widow R. ii. iv. 356 Let's barbicu this 
fat rogue. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Christi vu. vi. (1S52) 
556 When they came to see the bodies of so many of their 
countrymen terriblybarbikew'd. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. 
Housekpr. (1778) 111 To barbecue a Leg of Pork. 1823 
Lamb Roast Pig, Elia (1867) 163 Barbecue your whole hogs 
to your palate. 

Barbecued(bfi jb/ki/ 7 d),///. a. [f. prec. +-ed.] 

1. Dried or cured by exj>osure on a barbecue. 

1737 Wes lev fVks. (1872) 1 . 44 A little barbecued bear's 

flesh, (that is, dried in the sun . 1839 W. Irving Wol/ert's 

R. <18551 221 Loaded with barbacued meat. 

2 . Broiled or roasted whole. 

1732 Popf. Horace' Sat. h. ii. 26 Send me, Gods ! a whole 
Hog barbecu'd ! 1807 Mrs. Dorset Peacock at //., A bar¬ 

becued mouse was prepared for the owl. 1847 Barham 
ingot. Leg. (1877’ 209 The barbecu'd sucking-pig's crisp'd 
to a turn. 

Ba rbecuing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. ♦- -ing 1 .] 
l’he action or process of the vb. Barbecue. 

1716 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11 . 150 When these diabolical 
operations were gone through, they finished all by barbikew¬ 
ing of the gentleman ! 1794 Stedman Surinam 11813) 1 . 

261 The barbacuing consist:* in laying the fish upon twigs 
of wood above the lire, where, by the smoke, they dry. 

Barbecute, v. and ///. a .; also 9 babracot, 
-ed.] Variants of Harbacue, -n. 

1687 Clayton in Phil. Trans. XL 1 . 160 A Piece of Veni¬ 
son barbecuted, that is, wrapped up in leaves, and roasted in 
the Embers. 1743 Dk. Richmond ibid. XL 1 I. 511 He then 
laid it quite open like .. a Barbacute Pig to be broiled. 
1883 I m Thvrn Jttdians o/Guiana xi. 248 The meat and most 
of the fish is smoked or babracoted. 

84 
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BARBICAN. 


Barbed (baibd),///.*. 1 [f. lURim, sb.' +-ed.] 
f i. Bearded. Ol>s. rare. 

*693 W. Robertson Phrascol. Gen. 206 Barbed (i. e. Bar- 
bum habens\ Barb at us. 

f 2 . Wearing a Baku (sense 3). Obs . 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1000 Barbyd lyke a nonnc. 1601 
W. Pakrv Sher leys Trav. (1863) 16 Their women are., 
very faire, barbed every where. 

3 . Her. Having a calyx ‘ coloured proper. 

l6n (jWIM.IM Heraldry ill. ix. no A rose gules Barbed 
and Seeded. 1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. * Bop. xi. 70 
The term barbed denotes the small green leaves, the points 
of which appear about an heraldic rose. 

4 . Furnished with a barb or barbs. 

1611 Bible Job xli. 7 Canst thou fill hisskinne with barbed 
yrons ? 1718 Poke Odyss. iv. 490 Bait the bark'd steel. 1870 
Bryant Homer 1 . vui. 25* Fight barbed shafts 1 sent. 

Barbed (bailxl, ha-jbed), ppi. [f. Baku slg 
+ -ed.] Of a horse : Armed or caparisoned with 
a barb or bard ; properly Bahdkd. 

150Q Hawks Bast. Ideas, xxyii. lvn, My fayre barted 
stede. a 1618 Raleigh Brerog. Bari. (1628*27 Many Earles 
could bring into the field a thousand Barbed horses. *M 7 H 
Ken Edmund W ks. 1721 II. 84 As a barb'd Steed in fight, 
who nothing fears. 1814 Scott Ed. Isles vi. xxni, < >r what 
may their short swords avail, ‘Gainst barbed horse ami shirts 
of mail? 

f Barbed-cat. Obs. A military engine; see 

qUOt. _ , 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. xxix. I vj b. For to make a 
werrely holde that men cate a barbed catte, and a tew fray 
that shal have ix. fadoine of lengihe an<! two of brede, and 
the said catte six fadome of lengthe and two of brede. 
Barbel (bribe! . Forms: 4-5 barbellie, 5-0 
-byKl, 6-7 -bit 1 , 6-S -ble, 7 -bell, 6-barbel. 

[a. OF. barbel (13th c. in Litire), mod. bar bean 
* barbel/ and ‘ little beard ’ :-late L. bar bell us, dim. 
of bar bus barbel the fish), f. barba teard. Cf. It. 
barbolo the fish.] 

1 . A large European fresh-water fish ( Barbus 
vulgaris) of the Carp tribe, deriving its name from 
the llcshv filaments which hang from its mouth. 

f 1380 Chaucer Balade Add. MS. 16156 B. M., pat Bartell 
had swolowed hope hooke and lacc. J 49 ^ b>k. St. Albans, 
Fysshynge u 3 io) 26 The barbyll is a swele fysshc, but it is 
a greasy meete and a peryllous for mannys body. 1558 
Act 1 Eliz. xvii. § 1 No person .. shall take .. any Barbel 
not being in Length twelve Inches. 1570 Levins Manip. 
h( } A barbie, fish, bar bo, -ours. 1611 Cokyat ( rudities 477 
Croat abundance of good fishes . . especially the delicate 
barbils. 1867 F. Francis Angling \. uSSot 50 The barbel, 
so named from the barbs or wattles that depend from the 
side of the mouth. 

2 . A fleshy filament hanging from the comers of 
the mouth of some fishes, e.g. of the barbel. 

1601 lion. AND Bliny 1 . 261 Her little homes or Barbils 
which she 1 the sca-Frog] hath bearing forth voder her eics. 
1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 91 Those Barbies which, .the Conger 
is never without. 1880 Gunther Fishes 37 Barbels., if 
developed and movable, are sensitive organs of touch. 

3 . A variety of house-pigeon. ’I Obs. rare. 

1741 Compl. Earn. Piece in. 512 The Barbel has a red Eye, 

a snort l ad, and a Bill like a Bulfmch. 

+ 4 Fart of a helmet protecting the chin ( = OF 
barbier, -icre.) 

^1314 Guy Warrv. (18401 160 His barbel first adoun he 
deth, Withouten colour his neb he seth. 

t Ba*rbeled, -bled,///- a. Obs. [f. OF. bar- 
be/e barbed + -kd.] Barbed, having recurved points. 

*375 Barbour Bruces 111. 57 Vith arruwes barblyt braid. 
c 1480 Caxton Ovid's Mel. xti. xii, He smote hym fieynge 
with an arowe barbeled. 

Barbellate baubelrit), a. [f. mod.L. barbcll-a, 
dim. of barbula little beard + -ate-.] Furnished 
with barbel/tv or short stiff hate: specific epithet 
of the pappus in some Composite plants. 

1847 in Craig. ^ 

Barbelled, -eled (bavibeld), ///. a. [f. Bar¬ 
bel + -ED'-.] Furnished with barbels. 

1883 Harpeds Mag. Dec. 106/2 The tall and barbeled 
dorsal fins were out of w ater. 

Barbelling, -eling ba-ibeliq), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -ING 1 ; cf. shrimping.'] Fishing for barbel. 
1867 F. Francis Angling tii. 76 As set forth in barhelling. 

Barbellulate (bajbc'li/irL't), a. [f. mod.L. 
barbellula, dim. of barbe/la: see Barbellate.] 
Furnished with barbellubv or minute conical spines; 
specific epilhet of the pappus in some Composite 
plants. 1847 in Craig. 

Barber (ba‘jba.i), sb. Fonns : 4-7 barbour, 
-or, 5 -ore, -ur, 6 -oure, 6 7 -ar, 4- barber. 
[ME '.harbour, a. AF. barbour , OF. barbeor L. 
lype barbator-em. Barber, rare bef. 1500, is partly 
due to substitution of - er for earlier -our, partly 
to F. barbier (~ It. barbie re) L. type * barba- 
rius ; both f. barba beard.] 

1 . A man, or more rarely a woman, whose business 
it is to shave or trim the beards, and cut and dress 
the hair, of customers. (Now largely replaced by 
hairdresser.) 

Formerly the barber was also a regular practitioner in sur¬ 
gery and dentistry. The Company of Barber-surgeons was 
incorporated by Edward IV. in 1461; under Henry VIII. 
the title was altered to * Company of Barbers and Surgeons/ 
and barbers were restricted to the practice of dentistry; in 
1745 they were divided into two distinct corporations. 


c 1320 Sir Tristr.x. lxiii, A barbour was redi thare. r 1370 
Robt. Sicily 54 They broght a barber hym befomc. 1382 
Wyclif Judg. xvi. 19 She clepide the barbour, and he 
shoofe seven hecris of hym. c 1450 in Wright Foe. (W.) 
fingt Hcc tonslrix, a barbor. 1474 Caxton Chesse 74 For 
fere and double of the harbours he made h»s donghters to 
leme shaue. 1594 Flat Jeu>elt-ho. hi. 74 If your teeth be 
verie scalic, let som expert Barber first take off the scales. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 11. 30 For Barbers they vse 
their women, a 1625 Bovs IVks. (1629) 59 Like Barbars, 
who cut all other except themselves. 1722 Db Fob Mem. 


1 would suggest that barbers is not exactly the kind of lan¬ 
guage w’hich is agreeable and soothing to our feelings .. 1 
believe there is such a word in the dictionary as hair¬ 
dressers. 

b .fig. One who clips or cuts short; a curtailcr. 

1609 B. Jonson Sit. Worn, m, ii. Wks. (1616) 554 An ex¬ 
cellent barber of prayers. 

2 . at trtb as in barber fee, -shop, -surgeon (see 
prec.), -surgery ; + barber-monger, a constant 
frequenter of the barber's shop, a fop. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. 1 / 'ks. (18711II1.282 Money for barbour 
fees. 1579 Fulkk He shin s' Bari. 30 Alehouses and Barbar- 
shops. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. ii. 36 Von whoreson Cullyenly 
Barber-monger, draw. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. 
viii. 34 A certificate from Barber Chirurgions Hall of his 
sufficiency. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 358 And like 
an able text mail slits it into fovvr, that hee may the better 
come at it with his Barter Surgery. 1684 tr. Bon el's Merc. 
Compit. 111. 62 Eased by this common Barber-Surgeon’s re¬ 
medy. 1872 Mark Twain In hoc. Abr. xii. 82 We hunted 
for a barber-shop. 

3 . Special combinations and locutions : Barbers 
basin, a round metal dish with a broad edge having 
a semicircular opening for the neck, so as to allow 
the chin to reach into the bowl (still sometimes 
used as a barber’s sign). Barber's block , a rounded 
block on which wigs are made and displayed. 
Barbeds chair , the chair common to all his cus¬ 
tomers, fig. a drab, strumpet {obs.). Barbers 
knife, a razor {obs.). Barber’s music, harsh, dis¬ 
cordant music, like that formerly produced by 
customers waiting their turn in a barber’s shop, 
where a musical instrument was provided for their 

* amusement. Barber's pole, a pole painted spirally 
with red and white stripes, used as a barber’s sign. 

1755 Smollett Quix. 1 . toi Thai helmet . . which looks 
for nil the world like a barber's basin. 1836 Hor. Smith 
Tin Trump. < 1876) 192 A barber's block for supporting wigs. 
1601 Shaks. Alts Well ll. ii. *6 Like a Barbers chairc that 
fits all buiiockes. 1621 Burton Anat. Met. 111. iv. 1. iii. 
11651)665 A notorious strumpet ns common as a barbars 
chair. 1708 MoiTEVX Rabelais' Bantagr. Prognost. v, 
Bunarobaes, Barbers chairs, Hedge-whores. 1660 Pepys 
/ 7/Viry 5 June My Lord called for the.lieutenant's cittern, 
and with two candlesticks, with money in them, for symbols, 
we made barber's music. 1849 Fix. Braybrooke Pepys \ . 

•221 Decker.'ilsoincntionsa^barteFsciitern’for every serving- 

man to play upon. 1684 Bond. Uaz. No. 1977/4 To be sold 
in York Building .. over against the Barters Foie. 

Barber (bauboT, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] traits. 
To dress the beard and hair of, to trim. Also/ 7 ^. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 11. ii. 229 Our Courteous Anthony 
. Being barter'd ten times o’re goes to the Feast. 1816 J. 
Gilchrist Philos. Ftym. 145Great grammarians .. capable 
of mending our standard compositions, and of barbering 
them into the fashion. 

Barberess (baiborus). ? Obs. rare. [f. Bar¬ 
ber sb. + -ess.] A female barber. 

1611 Cotgr., Barb icre, a barbaressc; a woman, or she 
Barber. 1660 H exiiam Dutch Diet., Barbierster, a Woman 
barter, or a Barberesse. I In mod. Diets,] 

Ba rbering, vbl. sb. [f. Barber r*.+ -ingL] 
The art or work of a barber; shaving, hairdressing. 

1660 in Select. Harl. Mise. 11793) 3 80 Thc . K ‘ ri 8 was Phased 
to take notice of Richard's good bartering, i860 Smiles 
Self-Help ii. 29 Wigs were worn .. an important part of the 
bartering business. • 

Barberish (baubarij), a .; in 5 barborysh. 
[f. Barber + -mi.] Of or belonging lo a barber. 
c 1440 Bromp. Parv. 24/1 Barborysh hous, barbitondium. 

t Ba’rberly, adv. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Barber^. 
+ -I.Y-.] With a barber’s methods, by shaving. 

1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) iii That barberlie handled., 
thou hast finisht thy cure. 

Barberry, berberry (bauberi, b 5 uberi). 
Forms : 5 barbere, 6-7 barbery, -berle, -berrie, 
6-S berbery, 6-9 barbary, 9 berberry, 8- bar¬ 
berry. [ad. med.L. barharis (in Promp. Parv.), 
be r be ris, F. be rber is, 16th c. berbere, Sp. her her is, 
It. berberi, of unknown origin and history. (An 
Arabic barbdns, sometimes cited, is a transcrip¬ 
tion of the Latin employed by Arabian botanists; 
there is no such word in native dictionaries, Arabic 
or Persian. Cf. the earlier Barbaryne.] 

1 . A shrub {Bcrberis vulgaris) found native in 
Europe and N. America, with spiny shoots, and 
]>endulous racemes of small yellow flowers, suc¬ 
ceeded by oblong, Ted, sharply acid berries; the 
bark yields a bright yellow dye. Also the genus 
Bcrberis, of which several American species are 
cultivated as ornamental shrubs in Europe. 

c 1420 Anturs Arth. vi, Vndur a lefit sale Of box and of 
bartere. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 684 The leaues and fruitc of 


Barberies are of complexion colde. 1725 Braolev Fam. 
Diet., Berbery, or Barberry-Bush. 1830 LindleY Plat. Syst. 
Bot. 31 The spines of the common Berberry are a curious 
stale of leaf, in which ihe parenchyma is displaced, and the 
ribs have become indurated. 1872 Oliver El cm. Bot. 11. 131 
In most of the species of Barberry the terminal leaflet only 
is developed. 

2 . The t>crry of this tree. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Jlelth (154*) 5 ^ Digestyves of Cholcr: 
F.ndyve, tel lyse .. Berbcryes. 1625 A lthorp MS. in Simp- 
kinson Washingtons lntrod.62 Lumpe sugar for conserve of 
barbaries. 1796 Mrs, G lasse Cookery v. 79 Garnish with 
barberries and lemon. 1864 H. Ainsworth i'enver Bond. 85 
A piquant sauce of oiled butter and barberries. 

3 . attrib., as in barberry-bush , -tree, etc. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 684 With the greencleaues of the Bar- 
beric bush they make sawce lo eatc with meates. 1814 Sir 
H. Davy A^rie. Chew. 266 The popular notion amongst 
farmers, lhat a barberry tree in the neighbourhood of a field 
of wheal often produces the mildew. 1839 Stonkhouse 
Ax holme 353 An old barbary tree. 1855 Longf. Huno. 
Introd. 103 lhe langled barberry-bushes hang their tufts of 
crimson berries. 

Ba rberrying, vbl. sb. Gathering barberries. 
1859 Thorkau Lett. (18651 182, I am off a-harberrying- 
Barbery (baabori). Also 5 (barborery), 6 
barbary. [a. F. barberie (15^ c * * n Godefroy), 
f. barbier barber.] 

+ 1 . A barber’s shop. Obs. 

F1440 Bromp. Parv. 24/1 Barborcry, or barbours hous.] 

2 . The barter’s art or craft ; shaving. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VI It, xlii. § 1 Offences .. against the 
good order of bartery or surgery. 1697 Vino Penal Baivs 
28 Neither shall any Chirurgeon there use Barbery or 
Shaving. 1867 Ball Malt G. 21 Feb. 4 Tonsor .. was a 
master in barbery. 

t Barbet 1 . Obs. [a. F .barbette, OF .barbete, 
dim. of bar be beard.] 

1 . A small beard or (?) barbel, rare. 

1606 Holland Sue ton. 114 marg., Being skalyand having 
a couple of barbels. 

2 . - Barb sb d 3. 

<■1320 Pol. Songs. 154 The bout and the barbel wyth 
frountel shule fe3e. 

Barbet- (baubet). [a. F. barbel, proh. OF. 
barbet ppl. adj ,—barlni t bearded/] 

X. A little dog with long curly hair, a poodle. 

1780 Coxfi Russ. Disc. 236 Hounds, grey-hounds, barbels. 
1787 Bf.ckforo Italy 11834 IL 207 Fleeces .. as silky as 
the hair of a bartet. 1801 HelAVilliams Ph. hr. hep. II. 
xx xvi, Amidst those piles of corpses, .was a little barbel-dog. 

+ 2 . A name given by Reaumur and others to a 
worm covered with tufts of white filaments, which 
feeds on aphides. Obs. 

1753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp. 

3 . A family of birds, lound in warm countries, 
distinguished by a short conical bill, with tufts of 
bristles at its base. In F.. barbu.) 

1824 Bukchf-LL Trav. L318 Little noisy bartet, which the 
Hottentots call Hout h’apjcr wood cutter). 1880 allace 
1 st. Bife ii. 27 Bartels are gaily-coloured fruit-eating birds. 

H Barbette (baitet), sb. [Fr., dim. of bar be 
beard : see -kite.] A platform or mound of earth 
within a fortification, on which guns are raised so 
that they can be fired over the parapet. Guns en 
barbette, barbette gun or battery : those so mounted 
as to fire over the parapet ; similarly in ironclad 
ships (see quot. 1876). Hence attrib., as in bar¬ 
bette-cruiser, -turret. 

1772 Simes Mil. Guide, When the parapet of a work is only 
of such a height lhat the guns may fire over it without being 
obliged to make embrasures, it is said ihc guns fire en 
Bartet. 1822 Byron Juan ml xii. Two batteries 
mated one, and t'other ‘ a barbette.* 


. Case- 

1872 C. King Sierra 
Xcv. vii. 151 A huge slab pointed out like a barbette gun. 
1876 Daily Sews 5 May 6/1 A ‘barbette 1 battery .. is a 
battery of guns exposed on the upper deck, but enclosed in 
a fixed turret, which only partially .. protects ihc guns and 
the gunners. 1884 Ball Malt G. 2 Dec. 2/2 A twin-screw 
barbette cruiser. 

t Barbette, V. Obs . rare- 1 , [a. OF. barbete-r, 
-etter (^ mod.F. barboter). Cf. It. bar bot tare to 
stammer, mumble, balbottcvole stammering, L .bal- 
butire to stammer.] To make inarticulate sounds, 
lo mutter. 

c 1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met. xiv. iii, Whan they wenc to 
speke they barbette w* gronyng voys. 

Barbican (baubikan). Forms : 3- barbican ; 
3 barbycon, berbikan, 4 -can, barbygan, 4-6 
-can(e, 5 barbakane, 5 7 -cane, 6 barbicane, 
7 -con. [a. V. barbaeanc, in 12lh c. barbaqnenne 
( = Pr., Sp. barbacana, l’g. barbaeao, It. barbaeanc\ 
of uncertain origin, j>erh. from Arab, or Purs.: 
bar bar khditah is a possible Pers. combination, 
meaning * house on the wall/ but examples of its 
actual use are wanting. Devic suggests Arab. 
barbakh canal or channel through which water 
flows, whence the sense * loop-hole" might come. 


seems to - , 

suggests Arab.-Pers. bdb-khanah ‘ gate-house, the 
regular name in the east for a tovvered gateway; 
but it is not easy lo derive from this the Romanic 
forms in bar -J 
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1 . An outer fortification or defence to a city or 
castle, csp . a double tower erected over a gate or 
bridge ; often made strong and lofty, and serving 
as a watch-tower. 

a 1300 W. de Bihlesw. in Wright Voc. 130 Harbycons, 
antetnuralia. a 1300 Cursor M. 10033 P e btr hi leans [re r. 
barbycans, -icansj scutn Jmt es a-butc, |>at standee thre 
bailies wit-vte .. er |>e seuen virtus. c 1320 Cast. Lotte 697 
Seuc herbicans per bcop i-wrouhl .. And eucrichon hap ,at 
and tour. 1494 Fabyan mi. 361 The Krle.. made bulwerkes 
and l>arbycanys atwenc the Toore and the cytie. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. 11. ix. 25 Within the barbican a porter sale. 
*633 T. Stafford Pac . I lib. ii. 118211 520 The Barbican 
whereof being a stone wall of sixteene fool in height. 1821 
Scott Kenilw. xxv, The usual entrance .. over which he 
had erected a gate-house, or barbican. 

Jig. *828 Scott F . M. Perth iv, Dawn seemed to abstain 
longer than usual from occupying her eastern barbican, 
b. Retained as name of a street in London. 

*632 Massinger City Mad. ti. i, A Barbican broker will 
furnish me with outside. 1656 Blount Glossogr. s. v., lienee 
Barbican by Rcd-cross-sircet in London. 

+ 2 . A tenijyorary wooden tower or bulwark. 

1489 Caxton Faytcs 0/ A. ti. xtv. ti8 Barbakancs of 
tymbre shal be made fast to the batelmenles. Ibid, xxxviii. 
161 In the gretlest vcsselles of werre men make lowris and 
barbacancs 

+ 3 . A loophole in the wall of a castle or city, 
through which missiles might be discharged. Ohs. 

1600 Holland Livy xxiv. xxxiv. 532 He caused certainc 
barbacancs or loopeholes, almost a cubit deep .. to be 
pierced through the wals. 

Ba rbicanage. [ad. mcd.L. barbicanagiitm , 
f. prec.: sec -At; k.] Tribute paid for the construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of barbicans. 

| Motuxst. Angl. I. 976 De kaagiao, muragio, paagio, Barbi* 
canagio.) 1691 Blount Law Diet.,Barbicauage, Money 
given to the maintenance of a Barbican, or Watch-Tower. 
Carta 17 Kd. 3. 1749 Hist . Windsor 120 Free from pay¬ 

ment of Toll.. Pnviage Barbicanagc. 

Barbicel (baubiscl). [ad. It. and mod.L. bar- 
bicella , dim. of bar ha heard ; cf. L. pedicell us I Thi¬ 
ck L, dim. of pcdiculus, f. pcs foot.] One of the 
minute hooked filaments which serve to interlock 
the barbules of a bird's feathers. 

1869 Gillmore Kept. <V Birds Introd. 186 The barbules 
themselves frequently throw out filaments, .called barbicel.-,. 
*874 Cocts Birds X. lt \ 270 The fine barbules and barbicels, 
Barbigerous (baabi d/jcras , rt. [f. L. barbijer 
T barba heard + -jer 1 rearing) + -ous.J Bearded. 

1731 in Bailey. 1881 Syd. Sac. Lex., Barbigcrous .. ap¬ 
plied to petals that are hairy all over. 

Barbing (baubiq), vbl. sb J [f. B.\RRt>. + -ixg L] 
f i. Shaving, hairdressing; clipping. Ohs. 

1485 Act. 1 Hen. Cl /, x. § 7 The Wolle shuld be as it was 
shornc .. withoute any sortyng, barbyng or clakkyng. 1581 
Savilk Tacit us' l fist. (1591) 215 SufTrcd his yellow haire to 
growe long without barbing. 1650 Bulwer Anthropouict. 
ii. 49 The Abantcs .. were the first that used, this kind of 
barbing. 1727 51 Chambers Cycl., Barbing is sometimes 
used in anticnt statutes for sheering. 

attrib. 1639 Denton in Vcruey Papers (1853) 236 Untill 
you send me a pairc of barbingc sissers. 

2 . Furnishing with barbs. 

Ba rbing, vbl. sb .- [f. Harr jA- + ing 1 .] — 

Harding. 

1799 Scott Sheph. T. in Lockhart (1839! II. 35 In every 
stall .. Stood a steed in barbing bright. 

Ba rbing, ///. a. [f. I>arb v. + -ing-.] a. 
Shaving; stripping bare. b. Furnishing with barbs. 

1630 J. Tayi.ok (Water P.) Ids. lit. 28 As barbing An* 
tunme robs the trees of leaues. 

Barbirousa, obsolete form of Babiroussa. 
t Barbit. Ohs. rare— 1 , [ad. L. barbitos, (Jr. 
pappiTo': lyre.] - Baubiton. (In quot. atlrib.) 

1624 1 1 eywoou Cttuaik. 389 No Barbit number suits this 
tragicke season. 

I Ba rbitist. Ohs. Also 7 barbatist. [ad. L. 
barbit ist a, ad. Gr. {iappiTioTTjs, f. 0«p/hro9: sec 
-1ST.] A player on the barbiton. 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Barbitist , a Lulinbl. 1693 W. 
Robertson Phraseol. Ccn. Ttorj A Barbatist or player on the 
Lute. 

II Barbiton, -OS (ba’ibilpn, -$s). [L. barbiton , 
-os, a. Gr. (tap&iTQt', -os.] A manv-stringed musical 
instrument; a kind of lyre or lute. 

1545 Asciiam Toxoph. (Arb.) 39 All manor of pypes, bar 
bilons, sambukes .. be condemned of Aristotle. 1753 Cham¬ 
bers Cycl. Sapp. s. v., 't he barbitos is said to have differed 
from the lyre and cithara. 184a Lytton /.auotti 1. i, Hi* 
barbiton, as the learned Mcrscnnus tells us to call all the 
varieties of the great viol family. 

Barbie (baub’l). Also 5 barbul, -ulle. [ad. 
It. bar hot a L. bar bu la, dim. of barba beard.] — 
Barb sb . 1 4. 

1 1440 Prowp. Pan*. 24/1 Barbulle, sekenes of the mowthe. 
T1595 Montgomerie; in Watson’s Coll. 111 . 13 (Jam.) The 
Botch, and the Barbies. 1607 Topsell FottrJ. Beasts 2S3 
The Barblesor paps underneath the tongue. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Sttpp ., Barbies in the manege, knots of superfluous 
flesh growing in the channels of a horse's mouth. 

Barbie, obsolete form of Barbel. 

Barbless (baubles), a. Unharbcd. 

188a Daily Xnvs 9 Feb. 5/2 Varieties of fish hooks .. the 
flint and barblcss bone articles of Esquimaux. 

Barborery, -orysh: see Barbery, Barbekish. 
tBarbo*se, Obs . rarer - 1 . [?f. L. barba: 

see -ose.] ? Bearded. 


1716 M. Davies Ath. Brit. in. 7 More like Verbose and 
Barbosc or Morose Catechists . than well educated 
Scholars. 

I Barbot. Obs. rare '. [a. OK. bar bote, - ottle , 
-ousle ( - It. balbotta, barbotla , mcd.L. barl>ota), 
considered by Jal a contraction of barea-bolla , 
barque-bottc , barrel-hoat, from its appearance ; Du 
Cange compares mcd.L. barbuta a kind of helmet.] 
A small vessel or sloop, having ils deck protected 
by an arched covering of leather. 

1579 Fenton Guieciard. ix-t 1599* 397 With the losse of 
two fustes, two barbots, and .. fourtie smaller vessels. 

Barbot in e v baulxHin . [a. V. barbot ine, f. bar- 
boter lo work noisily with the bill in water or mud 
(as a duck, etc.).] A thin creamy mixture of 
kaolin clay used to ornament pottery. 

1865 Eliza Metf.yard J1 'edgioood 11 . 122 The edging and 
letters in relief .. being formed in yellow barbolinc or slip. 
1883 Standard 15 May 1/2 (Adft.> Lessons daily in Paint- 
iiu: on glass, china, and barboline. 

Barbott (cf. F. barbotte], variant of Burbot. 
Barbre, obsolete form of Bakraky. 

II Barbula baubi/?ln . [L., dim. barba beard.] 

1 . A small beard; see quot. ?Obs. 

1688 Holme Armory 1L xvii. 392 The Barlmla or pi«:k-a- 
divant, or the little tuft of hair just under the middle of 
the lower Lip, 

2 . ‘The inner row of fringes or teeth in the peri¬ 
stome of such mosses as '/'orltrial 7 Was. Hoi. 1 *(>6. 

Barbule (haubi/ 71 ). [ad. L. barbula ; see prec.] 

1 . - Barrel 2. (So in mcd.L.) 

1848 S. Maunder Trots. .Vat. Hist. ( doss.. Barbules, fila¬ 
mentous appendages .. attached to the mouths of certain 
fishes. 1872 Baker .Vile Tribal, ix. 146 This fish has four 
long barbules in the upper jaw. 

2 . One of the series of pointed, ami sometimes 
serrated or hooked, processes, fringing the barbs ol 
a feather, and filling up the space between them. 

1835 Todd Cycl. Ana:. <y I'hys. I. 35 • 2 The barbule* are 
given off from either side of the barbs. 1869 < • 1 r.i .m->k v. Rept . 

<V Birds Introd. 185 These smaller filament* are the barbule s 
by means of which the barbs are retained in portion, 
ik Hot. — Barbula :. 1881 in Syd.Btv. Lex. 

Bax^bu lye, V. Sr. arch. In 6 barboullc, 
barbuljio. [a. F. bar bo nil Ur (— Sj>. barbtrilar, 
It. barbttjliarc) to besmear, sjK*ak confusedly; see 
Littrc' and Sehclcr.] To confuse, muddle, disordei. 

,1572 Montgomerie; Cherry Slue, Everything ap|>ei .1 
twac 'I*o my barbulyeit brain. 1588 A. Kin*, (. an jins' 
Catech. 113 Gif y K sacrament of order be ouertbraitiii > 
erclesiaslicall office* wahl be barboulled and confused. 

BarbuTye, sb. Sc. arch. [1. prec. vb.J Con¬ 
fusion, perplexity, quandary. 

1820 Hogg Winter /*. II. 41 <J \u.>, I slude *wuthcryng 
what it avysit me ncistc to doo in tbilke barhulyc. 

'I Barca (bfurka). [It.; sec Bark jA-J A boat, 
skill', barge. 

1866 11 dwells l ’ diet. Life iv. 54 Drift along in the scarcely 
moving barcas. 1883 F. Peaku Contradictions I. 29 A 
barca with serenaders was slowly approaching. 

II Barca-longa. Obs. Also 7 barqua-, 7-S 
barco-longo. [Kg. or OSp. ; lit. ‘long barge.’] 
‘A large Spanish fishing-boat, navigated with lug 
sails, and having two or three masts. . common in 
the Mediterranean.’ Falconer Diet. Marine 17< s <> 
1681 Loud. Gas. 160S/1 With a Sloop and a Barqua-Longa. 
1691 Ibid. No. 2708/1 The French.. have only one Baico 
1 -ongo. .left. 1762 More in Phil. Trans. 1 . 11 . 451 The self¬ 
same barcalonga, or xebcck. 1790 Beat son Sav. .y Mtl. 
Stem. 1 . 335 Sent Captain Veale in a barcolongo, attended 
hytwo feluccas, to attempt lo destroy them. 

Barcarole, -olle baukarJul). [In sense 1 
ad. It. barcaruolo boatman; in sense 2 a. 1*. bar¬ 
carolle, 1 1. ba nan tola, boatman’s song; f. Barca.] 
|| 1 . An Italian hoatman. 

[i6ix Paucgyr. l\ in ( 'oryat's Crudities, The Barcaruolo 
appetite 11 is Gondola directed right Unto a female Fife.) 
1854 Baoiiam Halit tit. 200 We.. ordered our barcarole* to 
pull for the tonnaro. 

2 . A song sung by Venetian bar ear noli as they 
row their gondolas ; a song or piece of music com¬ 
posed in imitation or reminiscence of such songs. 

1779 io Waring Diet. AIus. 1819 Moore l'end. Air ii, 
When maidens sing sweet barcarolle*. 1850 M rs. Brow sim , 
Work Coni. Poems 1 . 336 The woman singetb . . A 
pleasant chant, ballad or barcarolle. x866 Corn It. Mag. 
Nov. 564 With a song full of dole, A forlorn barcarole, A* 
my gondola glides. 

Bareary, another form of Barkary. 
fBarcelO'na. Obs. [Name of a town in Spain, 
with manufacture of silk.] A handkerchief or 
neckerchief of soft twilled silk. 

1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Dinah Wks. 1812 I V. 187 Now 
on tins handkerchief, so starch and white, Was pinn'd a 
Barcelona, black and tight. < 1816 Mrs. Sherwood Stories 
Ch. Catech. xiv. 117 She pulled out a Barcelona handker¬ 
chief. 183T The Amulet 224 \\i4th. .a silk Barcelona round 
his neck, like any gentleman. 

|j Barco ne [It., augmentative of Barca.] 
A vessel used for freight in the Mediterranean. 
(Webster has an anglicized form bar coni) 

1847 Craig, Barcone. 

Bard (baad), jA 1 5- ; also 6-7 (Ag) baird, 6 
barth, 6-7 bardh. [a. Gael, and lr. bard OCelt, 
*bardo-s poet-singer, minstrel (whence Gr. fldpSoy, 


L. bard us, as alien words, ‘ bardtts Gallicc cantor 
appellatur, qui virorum fortium laudes canit,’ 
Fcstus). In Eng. originally only an alien word 
from the mod. Celtic vernaculars, i e. in Scotland 
bard, baird from Gaelic, in England barth, bardh 
from Welsh bardd , and bard from Irish, employed 
as in contemporary Celtic usage ; first naturalized 
in Scotland, and then by no means appreciative in 
its use (see sense 2 N ; afterwards, under the influ¬ 
ence of the 0 n/> 5 os, bardtts of the classical writers, 
adopted in Eng. literature as a historical and 
poetic term.] 

1 . An ancient Celtic order of minstrel-poets, 
whose primary function appears to have been to 
compose and sing (usually to the harp) verses cele¬ 
brating the achievements of chiefs and warriors, 
and who committed to verse historical and tradi¬ 
tional facts, religious precepts, laws, genealogies, 
etc. Still the word for 1 poet ’ in modern Celtic 
languages ; and in Welsh spec. A poet or versifier 
who has been recognized at the Eisteddfod. 

e 1450 Holland Houlate , Sa come the Kukc w ith a rcrtl, 
and a ran*: roch, A bard out of Irlaiul, uilh Banachadce ! 
1538 Li land l tin. V. 13 Pcravenluru Llcuy* Morgan lie the 
Barih was deceivid in this. 1534 Povvn. Lloyd's Cambrta 
15 Tin* word Bauih signified Mu.h a* had knowledge of thing* 
to come. 1594 Siiaks. KLJt. Ill, iv. ii. 109 A bard of Ireland 
told me once, 1 should not live long after I saw Richmond. 
1596 Sitnxek St. Iret. * J.'. There is amongst the Irish a 
kind of poo[>le called bards, which are to them instead of 
poets; who>e profession is to set forth the piaise* or dis. 
praise* of men m their poem* or ibime. 1610 Holland Cant- 
den's Brit. 1. 421 The funeiall song or Dump of a most 
ancient British Bartl. | Xote. Poet J. 1615 / 'at. H elslnu. i^>ji 
A iv 1 ) , {'all with your silver tones that reverend Bardh. 
1627 M vv Lucan 1. R.* You bartl* securely sung your ele- 
gye* l/udisfis < arm inn Bardi\. 1780 Pa km Sp. l.ou. 
Kef. Wk>. 111 . 261 The invasion of King Edward and the 
massacre of the bards. 1879 M \< i.i.ak Celts ii. 18 The 
Druidic order included .. the Bards ur * Glee-men.* 

2 . In early Lou land Scotch Used for: A strolling 
musician or miiisticl into which the Celtic bard 
bad degenerated, and against whom many laws 
were enacted): in ifilh e. a term of contempt, but 
idealized by Scott l>v association with 4. 

1449 Act. 6 Jos. 11 1507! $ 22 * * if there be ollie that lliaki* 
tin in fuilis and are bairdes,or viher* >it' like rinnaie* about. 
1457 Ibid. $ cj Sol'nares, bairde-, timister-full begger*. or 
feii.'ict fuilcs, ?<r 1500 Kenneth'* Stat. in Sir J. Balfour s 
Pra< ft, ks fiSo Ml x.igabundi*, fuli*. bardis, scudlaris, and 
like idill pepill, sail 1» brim on the < heek < 1505 Dt m vk 
Tlytiug 49 Irsclie brybour baird, "yle beggar with thy 
braids 1609 Ski-si: A* tj. Mag. 1 ;, Eeinzied fixde*, bainle-, 
rynner* about ..after Mimlrie punishments, may be hanged. 
1805 >coi 1 Last Minstr. Introd.. The la*t of all the bard* 
uas he Who sung of Border chivalry. 

y. Applied to the early versifying minstrels or 
poets ol other nations, bclorc the used writing, as 
the Old English ^leeiua/t, Scandinavian scald. Me. 

1623 Cocki ram, Bardes, ancient P"ct>. 1763 J. I!k'>a s 
/’/’i try \ Mu\. iv. 41 After a certain Period of Li . ili/ati »n, 
the complex Character of Legislator and Bard would sepa¬ 
rate. 1775 T. W-\k 1 • n hue:. Poetry I. Dis*. i 34 Yan-.u- 
1 * 1 .indie odes.. which were Ming by the Scandinavian hard . 
1855 M11 .man /.at. (. hr. II. tv. iv. 283 A Teutonic literature 
Jus begun ; the < ic-rman bard* have become Christian pool -. 

A poet. A lyric or epic poet, a ‘singe'r’; a pod 
generally. [< liiclly after Lucan: quoi. 16^7 in 1] 
(1606 Siivks. Ant. \ Cl. 111. ii. 11 o<». Heart*, Tongue*. 

Figure, Scribes, Bards, Poets, cannot Thinkc speakc, cast 
\111te sing, number : boo, 11 is lime lo Anthony. 1 1667 M11- 
ion P. L. mi. 34 Thai wild lout that tore the Thracian 
bard In Rhodope. 1704 Poll Messiah 37 The Saviniu 
come*, by ancient bard - foretold. 1769 Garrick Song \\ ks. 
1785 II. 427 For the bard of all bards ua* a Warwick¬ 
shire Bard. 1809 Byron (title) English Bards and Seotch 
Reviewers. 1834 Cunningham Burns i»8$o) 134 2 'Flu: 
chara< ter of the Ayr-hire bard. 1881 u 7 V/<m The Bard 
of Avon Birthday Text-book compiled from Shakespeare's 
Plays and Poems. 

5 . Comb., as bard-era/l. bard-lihe. 

1763 J. Brown Poetry <y Mns. ix. 16S The first great Bard- 
like Character we meet with |in China] L Confucius. 1808 
Scott Marni. Introd. 213 The keener ru*h ol bloixl *1 hat 
tin obs through bard in bard-like mood. 1820 T. M tic m ll 
Anstoph. I. 205 Ve ver»e-smilhs and bard mechanician*. 
1840 Browning Sordello u. 312 Forswearing bard-crafi. 

Bard, sb.~ Obs. cxc. Hist. Also 5-6 bardc. 
[a. V. bardc horse armour, also 4 a long saddle for 
an ass or mule of canvas’ (Cotgr.); cf. It. bantu 
horse-armour, also pack-saddle, and E. bardclle 
pack-saddle. These, and the existence of a dial. 
F. attbarde , seem to identify the word with Sp. 
and Kg- albarda pack-saddle, referred by Devic 
to Arab. ai-bardaeah , i.e. at the + bar - 

dazah ‘stuffed pack-saddlc for ass or mule’ 
(Bocthor), 4 covering placed over the back of a 
beast to alleviate the pressure of a pack-saddle ’ 
(Freytag). Whether the Fr. sense ‘ defensive ar¬ 
mour for a horse’ arose out of this is doubtful. 
Diez has compared ON. bard the beak of a ship, 
barbi a beaked ship, a ‘ram,’ also (poet.) a shield. 
Also erroneously called Barb, q.v.] 

1 . (Usually //.) A protective covering for the 
breast and llanks of a war-horse, made of inctal 
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plates, or of leather set with metal spikes or bosses, 
but sometimes (e.g. in tournaments) merely orna¬ 
mental, and made of velvet or other rich stuff. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vie. <1520* 82/2 Stedes.. trapped 
with yron bardcs. 1577 HoLtssHEU Chron. 111 . 803/1 P'M 
bards of their horsses white veluet. x6n Gwili.im Heraldry 
iv. xv. 232 The Shafron, the Cranet, and the Hard. 1727 51 
Chambers Cycl. s, v., The barde is an armour of iron or 
leather, wherewith the neck, breast, and shoulders of the 
horse are covered. 1830 J ames Darnley xix, Wc shall find 
bards, if we want them. 

2 . //. Armour composed of metal plates, formerly 
worn by men-at-arms. 

iS5x Howard VI. Lit. Rem. (1858* 11 . 375 Men of arnies 
.. some with sieves and hnuf cotes, some with bards and 
staves. 1570 Holissiiko Soot. Chi on. II. 129 A gentleman 
trimlic trapped with bards of stecle. 1603 Flokio Mon* 
taigne 11. ix. (16321225 A compleat French man at arnies, 
with all his bards. 

3 . Comb, bard-wise ativ., as if with bards. 

1577 Uomnsheu Chron. 1 II. 801/2 The kings spare horsse 
trapped bard wise, with harnessc brodred with bullion gold. 

• By confusion (or misprint; for Baku sb . 1 .\. 

1653 Consid. Dissolv. Crt. ( ham try 24 To cure the Mai* 
lender, Far.scs, Trunchions, Hards.. in a horse. 

Bard (ba-uV, shy* [a. b. barde. in same sense, 
transferred from the armour barde ; see prec.] 

A thin sliee of bacon used to cover a fowl, etc. 

1725 Uruji i.v Earn. Hut. s. v. Scats Tongue , Bank or 
thin Slices of Hacou.. Having covered the l ongues with 
other l’eef-Slakes and Kaeon Hards. 1736 Bulky llottsch. 
Pt\l.. Hards, broad slices of Hacon, with w hich pullets, ca¬ 
pons, etc. .. arc sometimes covered l*efore they arc roasted. 

Bard (I );uih, vA ; also 6 baird, bayrd. [a. F. 
bitrde-r 15th c.), f. barde Baku sb.- and : C] 

1 . To arm or caparison (a horse or man with 
bards. (Chiefly in pa. pple.: ef. Baiimkh.) 

•t 1521 l/elvas in Thoms A’. /'. Tr. Rom. • 18> 3 * 111 . 83 A 
g*'"<! and mighty courser well harded and trapped. 1629 
Ib'l.i.xsn Xenofh. Cyrop. 116321 71 l o unloose the lunges.. 
to bridle them . .also to ban! them. 1805 Sroi 1 Last. Minstr. 

1. vsix. Scarce half the charger's neck was seen; For he was 
harded from counter to tail. 1845 lllaiJhv. Mag. I.VI11. 
77 s *1 he gallant hay charger harded with stick 

2. lo cover a low l, etc.) with slices of bacon. 

1665 MomKT K Hens*. Health's lmf>r. 174^ 117 Whether 

roast Meat l>e best.. larded, barded, scorch’d or basted. 
1884 1 *i 1 it.t.ts Browne in (riel's t ht-n P. I iitic 401/2 Cooks who 
arc aft.tid to lard the breasts of game or poultry frequently 
loniem theniselve.s with bariling the same. 

t Bard, - Obs. [app. due lo con fusion of 
Baub r\ and Hkakh.] To clip ; litun 2. 

1641 Tonnes do la Ley 61 To bard or boaid wonll, is to 
«iit the head and ne< k from the other part of the Fleet c. 
1693 W. RniitKisuN Tlnaseol. Con. 207 To Ikitd, or beard 
wool, r wtremitates veflorttnt tondoro. 

t Bard,///. rr. Obs. [short for Ba t ki>kj> ; peril, 
influenced by Bakhkd.] - Bakiiki> i, 2, Bakhkii-. 

1581 Stvward Martial Disc ip. 11. 127 The armed men. as 
well bard as light. 1609 IIdli.anp.Iww, Mnrtef \\\. \. f>\ 

* hi bard horses |< ataphiun ti oi/nitos \.. harnessed all over 
with good corselets, and bard about int ti\ with guards of 
steele. 1627 Dray ion Agincourt 11631' 11 Rich Sadies for 
the l.ighl-horse and the Hard. 

tBa*rdan(e. Obs. rare. [a. V. bardanc ‘ Lite 
C'lole, butrc-docke, or great burre; lhe noisome, 
anti stinking vermine, called, a 1 'uuic’ ^Cotgr.).] 

1. 'Hie burdock. 

e 1 ^ 5 ° in Wright /Tv. 'W. 1/557 Lappa, bardane, clotc. 

2 . A bug, 

1572 Bossewei.l A rntorie it. 52 All his body k rolighe and 
sharpe, as the bodie of a Hardan. 

t Barda sll. Obs. Also 6 bnrdasn 6-7 bar- 
dasso, 7 -as.sa, -achio. [a. K. bardaebe. cogn. 
with It. bardapeia , Sp. bardajo , -n.xo ; peril. atl. 
Arab. bardaj slave.] A catamite, 4 cinscUus.* 

1548 Thomas Hal. Diet.. Xanzeri , bard asses. 1600 O. I\. 
Rtpl. Libel 1. ii. 4; Fuhlikely niaintainiug bardassaes and 
concubines. 1653 Urvuiiart Rabelais 111. xxv. Bardachio 
that thou art ’ 1721 Mrs. Centi.ivre Plat. Lady KpiJ. 19c 

With your false Calves, Hard ash, and Fav’rilcs. 

Hence Bardashing, 7 'bl. sb. Obs. 

1678 Huti.fr Hud. 111. t. 278 Kapturcsof Tlatonick Lashing, 
And chast Contemplative Hardashing. 

Barded (ba-aded),///. a. [f. Baku v. + -ki>.] 
Armed, caparisoned, or covered with hauls. 

1501 Doughs Pal. Hon. 1. xlvii, A bardit curser stout and 
bald. 1535 Coverimi.k Joel ii. 4 1 'hcy arc to loke vpou like 1 
bayrded horses. 1596 1 *anei 1 Coniines’ Hist. h r. (1614*298 
Two thousand men of armes harded. 1795 Southky Joan 
e>f Arc vi. 300 A man-at-arms upon a barded steed. 1880 
Disraeli P.ndym. lix. 267 The l>clls of a barded mule an¬ 
nounced the Jester. 

*! Bv confusion or misprint for Baurkii. 

1598 Sylvester Du Tart as 1. v. 41/3 If the Seolopcndra 
have suckt*in The sowr-sweet morsell with the !>arded Pin. 

t Barde l(le. Obs. rare. [a. 1C bardcllc (- . 
It. baniello); see Bard jA-] A pack-saddle. 

1603 Fi.0R1 o Montaigne t. xlviii. (1632) 158' 1 ‘here is nothing 
accounted more base . . than to use saddles or barde Is. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. S/tpp ., Rardolle denotes a saddle made 
in form of a great saddle, but only of cloth .stuffed with 
straw-, and tied tight down with packthread, without either 
leather, wood or iron. 

Bardesanist (bajde'sanist). [ad. med.L. Bar- 
tlesanisla.] A member of the heretical sect founded 
in the 2nd century by Bardesanes, of Ktlcssa in 
Mesopotamia, who, in addition to Maniclia*aii 1 
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views of good and evil, held that primeval man 
had an ethereal body, which was through sin en¬ 
closed in a gross carnal one, and that redemption 
consists in being divested of the latter and restored 
to the former. Hence Bardesanism. 

1674 Hickman Hist. Quinquari. j& This matter of Mani- 
chctsni and Bardesanism. 1751 in Chambers Cycl. 

Bardess (baudes). rare. [f. Bard sbA + -ESS.] 

A female bard, a poetess. 

1822 Rlaclnv. Mag. XII. 657 * The Living Hardesses of 
Britain.* 1879 Earn. Her. 22 Nov. 55/1 Her daughter was 
a ‘ Hardest* 

Bardian (bSudian), a. [f. Bard sb . 1 + -ian] 
Of or belonging to bards. 

1652 Gaulf. Magostrom. 338 Their bardian odes. 

Bardic (baudik , a. [f. as prec.+-1C.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the character of, bards. 

*775 1 - Warton Eng. Poetry 1 . 1 >iss. i. 51 note, An argu¬ 
ment of the bardic institution lieitig fetched from the east. 
1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 1 . 261 The druidic or bardic 
order among the Cimbri. 1876 Green Short Hist. iv. § 1 
i6r» The court o! Llew elyn was crowded w ith bardic singers. 

Barding baudiq), vbl. sb. [f. Baud vA or sb .' 1 + 
-in<» I.] Warlike or ornamental covering of a horse. 

1S36 Hei.i.i:NDLNK c'rvw. Scot. 251JAM.I llellis that hang 
on thair bardyngis. 1834 Pjunchk Trit. Costume 144 The 
hardings of Ins horse .. are similarly blazoned. 

Bardish J>a\idiJ), a. [f. Baud sbA +-ish.] 

1 . Of or belonging to bards. {Rather deprecia- 
lory.) 

1612 Selden in Tlrayton Poty-olb. A ij, Incredible reports, 
and Harilish impostures, a 1790 T. Warton Poems 78 
(JonA One of the barrlish traditions almut Stonehenge. 

f 2 . Sc. Rude, insolent; cf. Hardy. Obs. 

I a 1662 k. Bah.!.IE Lett. 11775 I. 311 iJam.I l he rest of that 
! day fwas| . mi-pent with the altercation of that bardish 
■ man Mr. P. Poglei-h. 

Bardisin ba jtliz’m . [f. as jiree. +-ism.] r l‘he 
I system, doclrinc, nr principles of ltards. 

1716 M. Pavies Ath. Trit. 11. 191 Welsh poetir.k Bardisin 
i- l>est cultivated in the louicks of Merionethshire. 1863 
Rom/er No. 30. 75 That native Bardisin which had l»ccn I 
part and parcel of the aboriginal Pruidi-m. 

tBardist. Obs. t are. 1 [f. as pice. + -1 st.] An 
adherent or follower of the bards. 

1588 J. Hakwv Distours. Probl. 84 Neither Persian 
Mag cian .. nor French Druyde or Bardist. 

Bardlet ibnudlel). [Sec- lkt.] next. 

1867 Athen.rutn No. 587/2 l he gossamer conceits of 

onr bardlet. 1883 K. Noli, in Con temp. Rose Nov. 716 
That the Unhorse is .. *a suck and a sell'.. is. .the en¬ 
couraging strain of our latest bardlets. 

Bardling birjdliij). [f. a* prcc. t- -liml] A 
young or inexperienced poet; a poetaster. 

1813 G. Coi.man Hr. Coins, I’agaries I'ind. liv, 'l he l»ard- 
ling who in afternoons Warbles his published lays to inciting 
tunes. 1858 Bailey Age 64 So woe to you young hurdlings 
scant of brains. 

11 Bardocucu'llus. Obs. [I..] A Gallic 
peasant's woollen cloak, with a hood or cowl, worn 
also by monks, lienee Bardocucullated F. 
bardocot ui/e), wearing a cowled cloak. 

1611 Cokyu Crudities 225 A Haidocullus, that is. a Shep- 
he.ird’s ragged and weather-lwateti cloake. 1708 Mm 1 LUX 
Hit bo In is v. in, These luoiikhawks whom you sec barducu- 
ciilhiteil with a Bag. 

Ba'rdship. [f. Baudj/>J +-niiip.] ThcofTicc, 
dignity, or personality of a bard ; cf. lordship. 

1787 l»i rns Horder Tonrdj\o\*v) 56^ The Captain .. show ed 
a jiarticular respect to my hardship. 1811 Bvkon Hints 
from llor. 478 Boys shall hunt your hardship up and down. 

Bardy (bauili , a. Sr. [Origin uncertain : peril, 
f. Baud sbA sense 2.] Bold-faced, defiant ; auda¬ 
cious, pert. Hence Ba rdily udv. y Ba rdiness. 

1788 U. G.m.i.owav Poems 202 Mam.I Shun the pert and 
bardy dame. Whose words run swiftly void of sense. Ibid. 64 
They, hardily, and hardily, Fac’d home or foreign foe. 
1826 |. Wilson AT*/. Amur. Wks. 1855 1 . 118 Haudin up 
the..chin o' him in a inai.st l>ardy and impertinent manner. 

Bare a. } adv ., sb. I' orms : 1 bocr, 3 bar, 

4 s baar '5-S Sc. bair), 2- bare. [Common 
Tent.: OK. burr (- 0 S., OlIC,., M 1 IG. bar, MDu. 
baer t G. and Du. baar, ON. berr, Da., Sw. bar) 
OTcut. *baz-oz, cogn. tv. Kith, basas, OSIav. bos it 
barefoot ; Aryan *bhos- 6 s. J‘he original short 
vowel is lengthened in mod.Eng., Dtt., and Ger.] 

A. adj. I. "Without covering. 

1 . Of the body or its parts: Unclothcd,uaked,midc. 

a 1000 Cxdman's Gen. (Grein) 783 Hare hie gesawon heora 
hehoman. 1297 R. Gt.ouc. 514 Manic in hor bare fless hotn 
late croici vaste. C1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 900 On hir bare 
knees adoun they fallc. 1:1400 Destr. Troy xxx. 12269 
Founded bare in his bed. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V'. tv. i. 252 
I.ay hare your bosome. 1611 Bible Isa. xlvii. 2 Make bare 
the legge, vneouer the thigh. 1713 Steele Englhhm. No. 
1.2 He filled my Hal. .and then pul it upon my bare Head. 
1853 Arab. A 'Is. (Rtldg.) 229 Robbers, who stripped him as 
bare as my hand. » 

b. Stripped to the shirt or other under-garment; 
cf. naked , Gr. yvjn/bs. 

* 23 ° R- Brunnk Chron. 161 Hare in serke and hreke Isaac 
oway fled. 1866 Kingsley Hcrew. xiv. j8i You bid him go 
and fight in his bare shirt, 
f C. Bare eye : ef. * naked eye.’ Obs. 

1664 Power Eyp. Philos, i. 18 Whose whole bulk to the 
hare eye is quite iudi.deniable. 1790 Imison Sch. Art. I. 
263 Holds his finger .. between bis hare eye and an object. 


2 . With the head uncovered, arch. - Bark- 
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1 1386 Chaucer Frol. 6S5 Dischcvele, sauf his cappc, he 
rood al bare. 1596 Shaks. March. V. it. ix. 44 How many 
then should couer that stand bare? 1633 G. Herrfrt Ch. 
Porch . I.wiii, When once thy foot enters the church, be bare. 
a 1674 Clarendon lfist. Reb. lll.xvi. 5^4They all stood bare, 
whilst the Hcraulds proclaim'd the King. 

3 . yfc. Unconcealed, undisguised, open to view. 
C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. v. 46 Ah ne & bair-suinni^o Sis 

doas? 1526 Tinoale Heb. iv. 13 All thynges arc naked and 
bare unto the eyes off hym. 1671 Milton Samson 902 
Hare in thy guilt how foul must thou appear ! 1781 Cow per 
Charity 494 He hides behind a magisterial air His own 
offences, and strips others bare. 1827 Keble Chr. Y. 4 S. 
Lent xik Hare to the rude world's withering view. 

4 . Of natural objects, as earth, heavens, trees : 
Without such covering as they have at other times, 
c.g. without vegetation, clouds, bark, foliage, etc. 

i 885 K. Ali.fred Hocth. xxxiv. § 10 Sumna on cluftum, 
sumne on barum sondum. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 181 Durh 
ane godliese wude in-to ane bare felde. ^1300 Cursor 
M. 132: Braunchca .. o bark al bare. 1523 Fitzhkrb. 
Snrv. xxxv. (1539* 54 They wylle cate the grounde mostc 
barest. 1611 Bible Joel 1. 7 lie hath..barked my figge 
tree : he hath made it cleane bare. 1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 
5827 1 The Country between the two Armies being eaten 
bare. 1806 Wokdsw. Ode humort. 13 The M0011 doth with 
delight Look round her when the heavens are bare. 1862 
Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877' 1 . ii. 22 Hills which are now bare 
were then covered with forest. 

5 . Of persons and animals: Stripped of a natural 
covering; deprived of hair, wool, flush, etc.; bald. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5165 Hi* heued it was all bar for eild. 
1387 Trevisa Higdon 1 . 115 Golgotha is to rnenynge a baar 
scolle. C1450 Henkyson Tale of Dog 112 The Scheip.. 
Nakit and bair, syne 10 the feild couth pas. 1501 Shaks. 
Ptoo Gent. iv. i. 36 The bare scalj>c of Robin Hoods fat 
Fryer. 1783 94 Blake Chimney-sto. 7 When your head's 
bare, You know that the soot cannot spoil your white 
hair. 

6 . Wanting appropriate covering, equipment, or 
array; unfurnished, uncovered. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 139 Bare eor 5 to bedde, and hard 
ston to bolstre. C1420 Sir Amndace xiv, For hi?- mete he 
wold not spare, Hordes in the halle were neuyr bare. < :6oo 
Rob. Hood Hilton* xvi, 44 When others cast in their bated 
hooks, The bare lines into the sea cast he. 1607 Topsell 
hourif. Roasts 240 It is good to use your horse to backing 
both saddled and bare. 1722 Semei. Hist. Quakers f 1 795 f 
!. iv. 254 Fain to lie upon the bare boards. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L. 1. xi, Nor were these earth-born Castles bare, 
Nor lacked they many a banner fair. 

b. Without armour or weapons, unarmed. ? Obs. 
1205 Lay. 17346 pa Irisce weoren bare, c *340 Caw. <y Gr. 

hint. 277 If J>ou crane batayl bare, Here faylcz hou not to 
fy3». 1549 CtIKKE Hurt. Sod it. 11641T 25 Yee.. liewed him 

bare, whom yee could not hurt armed. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. 
iii. 175 Men do their broken Wcaj>ons rather vse, Then their 
bare hands 

c. Of clolh : Napless, thread bare. Of weapons : 
Unsheathed. Bare poles in Kant. \ masts with no 
sails set. 

b 1386 Chaucer Pro/. 260 With thredbare cope, as is a 
]>oure scolere.] 1483 Act t Rich. Ill , viii. Pream., Course 
Clothes.. bare of Thrcde. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. ti. iv. 45 
Their bare Liuerics. 1604 - Oth. v. i. 3 Weare thy good 
Rapier bare. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sapp. s.v., A clolh is 
said to be bare or naked, when the nap is too short. 1780 
Coxe Russ. Disc. 130 Drove 24 hours under hare poles. 
1855 Tennyson Lt. Brigade, Flash'd all their sabres bare. 
II. Stripped of surroundings, contents, property, 
f 7 . Defenceless, unprotected, deserted. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. 383 pc wide hit were in Normandye & 
Lngelond so bare. <1400 Destr. Troy iv. 1320 So bare 
lenyt, Vnifoldyng with his fos pat he ne fle might. 1551 
Knw. VI. Lit. Rent. <1858) II. 353 If he lound a bare 
company .. to set upon them. 

f 8. Laid waste, desolate. Obs. 
c 1305 St. J'din. King 20 in E. E. P. (1862) S7 Robbede al 
pot he fond & niakedc pane loan bar. C1374 Chaucer And. 
y Arc. 62 So desolate Mode Thel>es and so bare. 1593 Shaks. 
Liar. 1741 Like a latc-sack’d island .. Hare and unpeopled. 
1642 Milion Sonn. viii, To save the Athenian walls frum 
ruin bare. 

9 . Without possessions,destitute, indigent,needy; 
scantily furnished. Const, of, rarely in ; sec b. 

1205 Lay. 3420 pal ich bare sittc,wunnen birajued. riz8o 
Sartnun 44 in E. E. P.ii 862* 5 He nel no}t leue his eir al 
bare. 1 1480 Childe Rrist&ive 554 in llazl. E. P. P. 11864) *3* 
First was riche and sitthcn bare. 1538 Baee Thre Laioes 
1084 As liarc as Job. 1755 Smollett QttLr. (1803) I. 233 
Bare l was born, and bare I remain. 1827 Kebli. Chr. Y. 
Sevagcs. i.v, Yet mercy hath not left us hare. 

b. c 1220 Bestiary 144 in O. E. Misc. 5 Da tine ISc neddre 
is .. bare of his brest alter. C1380 Sir Eernmb. 1641 Of 
blissc y am al bare. 1658 Sir T. Browne: Hydriot, i. (1736* 16 
We are bare in Historical Particulars. 1865 Carlyle Ercdk. 
Gt. 1 II. ix. vii. 127 Old Father Margraf .. does always keen 
us frightfully bare in money. 1883 Ch. Times 9 Nov. 813/2 
Lutheranism is more bare of the attribute of saintliness than 
any other creed held by a large body of Christians. 

10 . Destitute or defective in various other re¬ 
spects : a. Without contents, empty. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeless iv. 21 No ping y-lafle but the 
bare baggis, a 1700 Dkydkn (JA A bare treasury. Nursery 
Rime, Mother llubberd, When she got there the cupboard 
was bare. 

f b. Poor in quality, paltry, worthless. Obs. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeless iv. 70 So blynde and so hallid 
and bare was pe rcson. c 1400 Destr. Troy vi. 2502 Soche 
bargens are bytter, pat hafe a bare end. 1592 Shaks. I'm. 
/jc Ad. 188 What bare excuses makest thou to he gone. 1596 
— 1 Hen. IV, ill. ii. 13 Such poorc, such bare .. attempts. 







BARELY. 


BARE. 

C. Without literary or artistic effect; bald, meagre, 
unadorned. 

c 140a Destr . Troy Prol. 74 Cornelius translated it .. but 
he brought it so brefif, and so bare leuyt, h at no Lde might 
have likyng to lokc herappon. 1597 Morley Inhod. Afus. 

84 In long resting the hnrmonie seemeth bare. 1798 Kkrriar 
Eng. Histor. in lllustr. Sterne 248 The bare line of general 
narration is so happily ornamented, 
fd. Simple, without luxury; unpolished, rude. 

1583 Stvbbks Anat. Abus. 11. 72 better it is to hauc bare 
feeding than none at all. <1596 Spenser tj.) Yet was their 
manners then but hare and plain. 1603 Knom.es Hist. 
Turks (1621) 76 This bare Northren people [the Tartars!. 

f e. Bare wind in Naitt .: one too much ahead to 
fill the sails well ; scant. Obs. 

1682 Lond.Caz. No. 1744/4 This morning sailed the whole 
Fleet.. with a bare Wind at N.W. and by N. 1691 l but. 

No. 2671/4 Having but a bare Wind, and little of it, 1694 
Luttkeu. Brief Rel. Ill. 320 The whole fleet was out of 
sight, with a bare wind at North. 

III. Without anything of the nature of addition. 

11 . Without addition, mere, simple; — and no¬ 
thing else,—only. Bare contract in Law : an un¬ 
conditional promise or surrender. 

c 1200 Moral Ode 137 in Lamb. I font. 167 Hefdc lie bon 
her enne dei ofler twa bare tide. <1315 Shokkham 35 Man 
mo}c burned be Thor? bare repentauncc. 1393 Gowkk Conf. 

II. 286, I set it at no more accompt, Than woldc a bare 
straw amount. 1577 Hanmer Anc. licet, Hist. 11619) 104 
They taught Christ to be .. but a bare Man. 1633 G. 
Herbert Love Unkit. 40 in Temple 122 Many drunk bare 
wine. 1641 Terntes de la Ley 211 Hare contract, or naked 
promise, is where a man bargaineth orsclleth his lands, or 
goods, .and there is no reconipence appointed to him for the 
doing thereof.. This is a naked contract, and voyd in Law. 

1697 C'tess IT Annoys Trav . I1706) 109 Who can do yon 
hurl by bare looking on you. 1711 Anntsns Sfcct. No. 69. 

5 Nature indeed furnishes us with the hare Necessaries of 
Life. 1769 Junius Lett. xiii. 56 A bare contradiction will 
have no weight. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xix. § 6 
(1862) 373 A bare majority of seven to five. 

f 12. From the idea of completeness in itself; 
Sheer, absolute, very, actual. Obs. 

1205 Lay. 20876 lch habbe hinc idriuen ! to bare daAe. 
a 1330 Sire Degarre 561 Thei he be the bare qued, He schal 
a-doune. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxiv. 9682 With strong batell 

6 breni til! the bare night, ibid. 10805 Porn to be burglic 
in the bare tyme, Honorable F.clor in armes to hclpe. 

IV. Comb. a. specially bare-arse, dial, name 
of the Little Grebe ; logo on bare-board, to play 
without a stake on the gaming table ; baro-bone, 
a lean, skinny person ; bare-man, obs. term in Sc. 
Law for a bankrupt or 1 broken ’ man. 

b. adjs. formed by bare qualifying a sb., as bare - 
breech , -leg, - limb, bare-weight (also adv .: see 11), 

Ha RE-foot, 'Head, equivalent in sense to c. para- 
synthetic adjs. formed on prec. + -EP,as bare-armed, 
(having the arms bare), bare-breeched, -chested, 
legged, -throated, -walled, d. ppl. adjs. in which 
bare acts as a verbal complement, as bare-bitten , 

- eaten , -gnawn, -worn. 

a. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist.x r. vii. § 3 111 . 493 To vye ready 
silver with the King of Spaine, when he.. was fain to go on 
bare-board. 1596 Shahs, i Hen. 1l\ 11. iv. 358 llecrc comes 
leanc Jacke, hccre comes bare-hone. 1581 Acts Jus. i’l 
(*597) § mo To hound out bair-mcn and vagabonds, to the 
attempting of sik foull.. enormities. 1609 Skene Beg. Maj. 
'Fable 66 Bnirmnn .. is he quha makes cession of his glides 
and geir to his credilours. <21763 Shexstonk Ess. Wks. 

(1765'172 A Miser, if honest, can be only honest barc-weight. 
1801 Han. More Wks. VIII, 248 Such bare-weight protect- 
ants prudently condition for retaining the Popish doctrine 
of indulgences. 

b. 1205 [sec Rare root!. 1483 Cath. Angl. 21/t Barlcge, 
incaligatns. 1577 Staxyhurst Descr. 1 rel. in IJolinsh. VI. 

51 Such barebreech brats as swarme in the English pale. 
1583 — .Jinrid 137 Raerlym swarlye Pyracmon. 1587 
tens. Lay all Stibj. t Collier) 25 Rareleg and barefoot they 
wand red. 

C. c 1350 Will. Palcme 2767 A barlegged bold boic. 1562 
). Heywood Trent. <y Epigr. < 1867) 16 'To beg a breech e of a 
bare arsl man. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 5*89 He would 
go out bare-necked to the waste. I 595 Shaks. John v. ii. 

177 In Iiis fore-head sits A barc-rib’d death. *647 R. 
Stavylton Juvenal 209'l’hen must barc-finger’d f — ringlets] 
Pollio beg or fast. 1814 Scott // ’av. xx, Four barc-legged 
dairy-maids. 1828 — E. M. Perth vi, These bare-breeched 
Dunniewassals. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets xii. 403 Stately 
maidens and bare-chested youths. 

d. *577 tr. Bullingers Decades Pref., Ministers., bare 
bitten of their Patrons. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxvii. 
11632) 96 A subject, common, bare-wome, and wyer-drawnc. 
1605 Siiaks. Learv. iii. 122 By Treasons tooth barc-gnawne. 
1627 M \v Lucan ix. 7 On their barc-eaten ground. 1770 
Goedsm. Des. Till. 308 Ev’n the bareworn common is denied. 

B. adv. [of. Sw. bar a only, Ger. taar.] 
fl. Thoroughly,completely. (Cf. AI 2.) Ohs. rare. 
C1340 Gan*, Gr. Knt. 465 $el breued walz bit ful bare, A 
mentayl among bo menne. 

2 . With numeral adjs.; No more than, at most; 
scarcely, Barely, arch, or Obs. 

0225 E. E* A Hit. P. R. 1573 Out-taken bare two & l>ennc 
he pe b r ydde. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 46 Errors .. 
of bare 80 ycics continuans. 1678 Otway Friettdsh. in F. 

24 As hot-headed with my bare two Bottles, as a drunken 
Prentice. 1716 Loud. Gaz . 5410/4 Weighs bare ten Grains, 
t C. sb. [the adj. used absod] Obs. 

+ 1 . A naked part of the body; the bare skin. 
c 1300 St. Bratnlan 612 And helcde al aboutc bis bodi, nas • 
tber no bar on him bileved. r 1400 Destr. Troy xiv. 5821 
Hit shot brough.-b^ shire niaile, to be bare of h c body* 
1526 Tinuale Mark xiv. 51 Cloothcd m linnett apon the j 
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bare. 1611 Beaum & Fl. King «y Xo K. 11. 45 If ever I 
touch’d any bare of her. 

Jig. ci6oo Makston (in Webster), You have touched the 
very bare of truth. 

t 2 . A bare space or place. Obs. 

1683 4 Gt. Frost (1844) Inlrod. 19 Her |Tliames'] watry 
green [shou’dl lie turn'd into a bare. 1706 Phillies, Bare , 
a Place without Grass, made smooth to Bowl in. 

Bare (be*u , v. [OK. *barian (in abaci an), 
f. b;vr Bare a.; cf. also b$rian, ON. bera, OIIG. 
baron.] 

1 . leans. To make or lay bare, uncover, open to 
view; to unsheathe (a weapon). 

a 1000 Beowulf 2482 Rene-belli beredon. a 1300 Cursor M. 
1878 porow a fowd .. may we knaw if be erh barid be. 
0420 Ballad, on Ihisb. iv. 14 The pith to hare is not tliaire 
kytide. 1601 Siiaks. Jut. C. 1. iii. 49 And thus vnbraced .. 
Haue bar’d my Bosonic to the Thunder-stone. « *725 Pure 
(ydyss. x«x. 526 His tusks .. the sinewy fibres tore. And 
bared the bone. 1876 Green Short Hist. iv. § 5 11882* 197 
Earl Warrcmic bared a rusty sword. 1884 Tennyson Deckel 
133 He bows, he bares his head. 

2 . fig. To disclose, reveal, make manifest. 

L’iooo /Elkk ic Joshua ii. 20 Gif flu abarast lire spriecc.] 

4.-1250 Gen. .y A'.r. 1912 His fader he it gan vn-hilU-n & haien. 
i 1325 /•:. E. Atiit. P. B. 1149 pat w.it/ bared in Rabyloyn. 
<11652 Brove City Wit iv. ii, To fall out amt bare one 
anothers secrets. 1764 Goi.dsm. Trav. 390 ' 1 ‘ear olT reserve, 
and bare my swelling heart. 1822 U. Cornwall Julian 
A post., They did bare the secrets of the grave. 

3 . To strip, divest. Const, of, front. 

<1440 Hylton Seal.i Eerf (W. de W. 14941 it. xx, Vntyll a 
sonic can. .barcii (hareyn 1533] hym from all the gooddedcs 
that he dootli. 1443 Hln. V l in Ellis Orig. Lett. 111. 34 I. So 
Wcrres .. haue bared vs grctelv of tresorc. 1563 Sac.kvim.k 
Myrr. Mag. Induct. 2 With blustnng blastes had al ybared 
the treen. 1857 Livingstone Trav. xix. 367 He quite bared 
his garden in feeding us. 1858 J. M ariinkau.SVW. thr. 42 
Stripped of every disguise, and bared of all that is con* 
ventional. 

Bare, obs. form of Hoar, Hear. 

Bareback be« v Jbtek),«.,at/^. ■ Bare-backed 2. 
b. As adj. with noun of action. 

1562 ). Heywood Prov. S Epigr. 11S67) 24 Where saddles 
lacke Better ride on a pad, than on the horse bare bucke. 
Mod. The renowned barebaek rider. 

Bare-backed ibe-’ abteki., a. [see Bare a. 6.] 

1 . With the back bare. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. m. vii, Some barefooted, sonic 
almost bare-backed. 

2 . esf. Of a horse: Without saddle, unsaddled ; 
also with ride as adv. 

1628 I.k Grys tr. Ban lays Argcnis. 123 A Horse .. not 
bare-backt .. but with those trappings which the kings there 
did vsc. 1854 J. Stephens Ccntr. Amer 277 Mounted on a 
bare-backed horse. 

11 Bareca, -ka (barrka'. [a. Sp. bar eat, bar- 
rica\ cf.B.vuRico,] A small cask or keg, a Breakkr. 

*773 in llawkcsworth Toy. X. 439 Barecas, or snnill casks 
which are tilled at the head- 1867 Smvih Cutilors U enL 
bk ., Bareka. 1875 Bepi-orl) Sailors I'oiket-bk. v. 155 A 
Bareca fur Beacon should be fitted ns a buoy. 

Bared (be-\id). ///. a. [f. Bark v. *f -kie] 

1 . Made bare, exposed to view, naked, nude. 

<71300 Jsee Bare v. i.I i55 z Hckokt, Bared, nndatns. 

1583 Babington Contnaudm. 115901432 As goutl Sum and 
Japheth did to their bared father. 1842 Tennyson Ui none 
137 Her clear and bared limbs. 

2 . Stripped, denuded, cleared of covering. 

1382 Wvc lie A'/</;/. xx, 19 Bi the beryd weyc IVulg. via 
trita\ we sbulen goon. 1579 Spenser Staph. Cal. 1 cb. 112 
His bared l>oughes were beaten with stormes. 1825 \Y atek- 
ton Wander. 1. i. 88 A rood or two of bared ground. 

Barefaced (bc-’uf^ht', a. in use sometimes 
approaching an adv .; cf. Barefoot, *ed), 

1 . With the face uncovered : hence a. with no 
hair on the face, beardless, whiskerless, also jig .; 
b. without mask or vizard. 

1590 Siiaks. Mids. X. «. ii. 100 Some of your French 
Crownes haue no haire at all, and then you will play bnre- 
fac’d. 1602 — llant. iv. v. 164 They bore him bare fac’d on 
the Beer. <<1762 Lady Montague Lett. xcii. 151 The., 
hall, to which lie has invited a few bare-faced, and the whole 
town cn masque. 1869 Blackmork Lama D. vii. 37 Under 
the foot of a barefaced hill. 1883 Harpeds Mag. Kcb. 485/2 
Though other* be hy whiskers graced, A lawyer can’t be loo 
barefaced |cf. 3 a]. 

2 . Unconcealed, undisguised, avowed, open. arch. 

1605 Shaks. Maeb. m. 1. 119 Though I could Willi bare- 

fac’d power sweepe him from my sight. 1687 K. Le.stran<»k 
Answ. Diss. 1, l nave liv’d Open and Barcfac’d .. 1 will not 
Dye in a Disguise. 1766 tr. Hcecarnis Ess. Crimes xx. 

1 U793) 77 The assaults of barefaced and open tyranny. 

3 . Hence by gradual pejoration : Audacious, im¬ 
pudent, shameless: a. of persons, b. of actions, etc 

a. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704) 111 . xm. 365 They 
barefaced own’d all that the Commissioners had propounded. 
1720 Ozei.l Verlofs Rom. Rep. II. xm. 260 That Ca:*ar 
was invading the Public Liberty, barefac’d. 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist iii, ‘ Of all the artful and designing orphans .. you 
arc one of the most bare-facedcst/ 

b. *7*z Addison Sped. No 458 r 7 Hypocrisy is not so 
pernicious as bare-faced Irreligion. 1850 M ks. Stowe Uncle 
Tonis C. xx. 207 Indignant at the barefaced lie. 

Barefacedly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly2 .] in a 
barefaced manner ; openly, shamelessly. 

1684 Burnet tr. More's Utop. 56 In Courts,. a man must 
barc-faccdly approve of the worst Councils. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. IV. xii. xl 244 Barefacedly unjust. 

Ba’refacedness. [f. as prec, + -ness.] Open¬ 
ness, effrontery, shamelessness. 


<11674 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. 1 . 11. 117 They resorted .. to 
Mass., with the same Barefacedness. 1825 Cobbett Rur. 
Rides 427 The bare faced ness of the lie. 

Barefoot (be-> jfut), a. and adv. Rarely 5-6 
barefeet (//.). [OK. bwrfot, early ME. barfol; 
cf. ON, bcrfaltr adj., LG. barf el, G. barfusz. 
See Bark a. IV.] With the feet hare or naked, 
wilhout shoes or stockings on : a. as adj., passing 
(with verbs of motion) into b. adv. 

a. c 1000 Peccat. Med. (Bosw.) Baerfdt, nudipes. 1205 
Lav. 8843 Sone he dude bine bar-fot (1250 bareuotl. <71300 
Cursor M. 6072 lx>k bat b* l » he scod ilkan .. and barfotc 
nan. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. v. ii. 5 Going to find a bare- 
foolc Brother out. 1679 Hist. Jctzer 38 1 be Covent of the 
Bare-fool Friers. 1818 J. Hobiiousk Hist, lllmir. 253 *1 he 
Emperor .. undertook a barefoot pilgrimage to Mount Gar- 
gunus. 1870 Lowell Study Hind. 43 Burns, whose bare¬ 
foot Muse got the color in her cheeks by vigorous exercise 
in all weathers. 

b. 1123,0 Amr. R. 420 lne sumer .. to gon and sitten 
baruoi. <1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 349 ‘Thy Temple in 
Delphoswol I barefoot seke. 1483 Cam on Gold. Leg. -M9 
Blessid chyldrtn ■. haue gone upon the toles brcnnyng bar- 
feel. 1562 J. Hi- vwoon Pnrv. ,v Epigr. < 1867 * 37 Who wait t n 
for dead men shoen, shall go long barefoote. 1692 Sol in 
12.SWV1M16971 1 . 40 He that thinks to expiate a sin by going 
barefoot, does the Penance of a < ioosc. 1856 Frolde Ui\t. 
Fug. 1 . Si Henry walked barefoot through the streets. 

Ba’re-foo ted, a. [f. prec .4 -kie] prec, and 
more frequently used by recent wiiters. 

a. < 1530 Ld. Bi" RX\?ks. I rth.f.yl. Bryt.t 1814*2^8 Chantm-, 
prcesles. and darkes .. all barefoted. 1598 Haki uyi l in . 

1 . 119 Wee stotxle .. bare-footed and bare-headed. 1670 
(’». H. Hist. Caidiuals 1. 11. 46 The Preacher was a bare¬ 
footed Franciscan. 1884 Q. Viciokia More Leave* 1 
Picturesque barefooted lasses. 

b 1780 Coxk Russ. Disc. 104 The greatest part go bau 
footed. 1847 I.ongk Ev. 11. i, ‘Thus did that poor soul wander 
.. Bleeding, barefooted over the shards and thorns. 

|| Barege .bare /, . [Kr.; from Bareges or Jnh- 
regc, a village in the llaulcs Pyrenees. Kiance.] 

1. A light, silky dress-fabric, resembling gauze, 
originally made at Bareges. 

1851 Times 4 Apr. 11/2 Barege shawls and silks. 1864 
Linnet's Trial I. nt. iv. 258 Miss Can wore a slate-colon red 
barege. 

2 . A mineral water obtained at Bareges. Hence 
Baregin e, a glairy organic substance found in 
many mineial waters after exposure to the air. 

1811 lIooi'KR .Vo/. Di\t., Barege waters -ire remark.tbh 
for a very smooth soapy feel. 1863 Waits Du t. Client. 1 
Baregin is in the moist slate a transparent, gelatinous, ii*-ai Iv 
colourless substance .. When dried, it firms a horny 111.0 ■. 

Barehead ,be*jhcd .a. and adv. arch.- next 

e 1320 Song Jlt'Ki i 75 in E. E. /’. 11062' 1/0 !lurched and 
barel'ot gan I go. < 1485 Digbv M\H. 1 i 38 j hi. m? St.ind 
liare tied, ye beggars! 1622 Ko\* i.\nus (/<'<»■/ Xew,s 2, 
Barehead curlesie doth entertaiiie My worship with V hut 
lacke you. 1854 Mat kw. Mag. I XXVI. 424 He was obliged, 
barehead. to seek pardon from the injured party. 

Bare-lieaded (be d ahedud), a. and adv. [1. 
prec.: see Bare a. IV; cl. barefooted.] With the 
head uncovered, c.f. as a token of respect, lienee 
Bare headedness. 

e 1530 Lu. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 1814' B c v ’ ,;i -s 
fayre ft gracyous, ancl he was hare heded. 1601 Wei-vek 
Mirr. Mart., Sir J. Oldmstle Dcd., I was contented lie 
should stand bare-headed to these churlish times. 1709 
Steele Tatter No. 39 .• 1 You shall see an Karl walk bare¬ 
headed to the Son of the meanest Artificer. i8zz Sail 1 
Xigci iii, 1 was a bate-headed girl al the time- <<1656 
Hr. Hall Rem. 237 tL. } Barehcadedness was in Corinth . 
a token of honour. 

fBarehide. Obs. Also 5-6 barhide, 7 bearc- 
hide. t A hide with the hair removed, or one un¬ 
dressed. 

c 1450 in Wiilcker Coe. ffl Barusia, barhyde. ; 575 C< 7 - 
ristcriu/n, barhyde. 1552 Act 5 A' 6 Edw, l /, xv.$ 2 Leather 
Pots, 'Tankards, Barb ides, or any other Wares of Leather. 
1611 Florio, Spazzm ouerta, a great hiile lo cotter cartes, in 
Court \vc call them beare-hides. 1687 Ord. R. Honseh. 394 T or 
trunks, chests, hampers, barehides .. and also for little carts. 

Bareish, variant spelling of Baki.su a. 

Barel, obs. form of Barrel. 

Barely (be -uli), adv. [f. Bare a. + -ly-.] 

1 . Nakedly, wilhout covering, nudclv. 

1483 Cath . Angl. 21/1 Barely, rA/nakydly. 1570 Levins 
Alan ip. /101 Barely, nude. i6ot Shaks. Alls Well iv. ii. 
18 You barely leanc our thorncs to pricke our selucs. 

2 . Openly, without disguise or concealment, 
clearly, plainly. 

/950 Lindisf Gosp. John wi. 29 No .. b.crlice 5 n spreccs. 
1352 Minot Hums iii. (1795* 38 Thairc leders may thai 
barely ban. a 1670 Hacket Cent. Serin. 116751 549 Here L 
the Resurrection of our Saviour hardy and positively af¬ 
firmed. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvii. 604 When the 
question is put barely before them they avoid committing 
themselves. . 

f 3 . Without qualification or reserve, uncondition¬ 
ally; wholly,completely; absolutely, positively. Obs. 

0340 Gaw. <y Gr. Knt. 548, I am boun to l>e bur barely to 
monte, To seche he gome of he grenc. c 1400 Destr. En*y 
xxix. 12090 He besil hym barly burde forto seche. ibid. 
xxv. 10132 A space for his spilt men spedcly to graue. And 
bryng hom to ber>-ncs, barly no more, c 1425 Wyktoun 
Cron. vii. V. 125 Bot [^unless] barly h^t h« Pairownc Suld 
g> r vc. hys Prescntatyowne. 

4 . Merely, simply, only. arch. 

1577 Hanmek AndEccl. llist.K 1619) 526 Not barely in 
word, but truly in deed. 1682 Norris HCrocks 89 Good¬ 
ness of action does not consist barely in not sinning. 1712 
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BARGAINER, 


Hughes Sped. Nn. 467 r 8 Instructive, as well as barely 
agrecahlc. 1817 Jas. M ii.i. Brit. India 11 . v, ix. 717 The 
only objection .. might have been easily removed, by barely 
prescribing what sort of evidence they ought to receive. 

5 . Only just ; hence, not quite, hardly, scarcely, 
with difficulty. 

1494 Fabvan Edw. /, an. 1298 <R.) Barely xxviii. persons. 
1562 J. Hey wood Prcv.tf Epig r. 11867) m Thou flecst that 
vice not meanly nor barely. But mainely. 1697 Dkvden 
Tirg. Eclog. iii. 157 Their leones are barely cover'd with 
their Skin, 1768 K llis in Phil. Trans. I.VIII. 77 Some 
wax that was barely fluid. 1805 1 ‘. Jefferson Writ. <18301 
IV. 42 The Speakers, .had harely time 10 get out of his way. 
1855 Bain Smses «y Int. 1 ti. ii. § 9 Sounds .. so faint as to be 
barely recognizable. 

6. Scantily, poorly; baldly. 

a 1535 More Wks. 255 <R.l Rehersing the tolher syde 
nakedly and barely.. to make it seerre the more slender. 
c 1620 Bovt> /. ion's Flowers <1855' 99 I .el him he barely 
fed, With .. harly-brcad. 1807 Cr usisr. Par. Peg. ill. 848 
Thy coat is thin ; why, man, thou'rt barely drest. 

Bareness (beam's). [f. Bake a. + -ness.] 

1 . Nakedness, lack of covering. 

1552 H ulokt, Barenes, nnditas. c 1600 Shaks. Sean, v, 
Beauty ore-snow’d and barenes euery where. 1810 Con:. 
ridge Friend 11865)26 A clothing even of withered leaves is 
better than bareness. 

2 . Destitution, scantiness; baldness, lit. andy?; r . 

1580 Hollyhvnu Treas. Er. Tong., Pouvrcte.. bareness, 
want. 1590 Pasqnifs A pel. 1. Biiijb, Compare the ex¬ 
position .. with the l>arene^e nf reading. 1666 Sot iii 12 
Serm. \ 16971 I. 229 Stript of.. its Privileges, and made like 
the primitive Church for its Bareness. 1870 Lmeksos Sec. 
<V Solti. i. 14 A man must be clothed with society, or we 
shall feel a certain bareness or poverty. 

tb. Leanness. Oh. 

1552 IIuloet, Barenes or leannes of the hod ye, maths. 
1596 Sinks. 1 Hen. IT, iv. ii. 77 For their barenesse ..they 
neiier learn'd that of me. 

t 3 . Merc or simple quality; merencss. Oh. 

1607 Dekkkk Xorthw. I foe 11. Wks. 1 11. 25 My father could 
take vp, vpon the harene.sse of his word flue hundred pound. 

Baresark (bu'usajk), sb. and adv. cm. ‘ bale 
shirt,* in reference to a current etymology of Bkk- 
skrkeh, q. v.] A. sb. (also attrib.) A Berserk kk, 
or wild Norse warrior; sometimes explained as a 
wanior fighting in his ‘ bare shirt. 1 B. adv. In a 
shirt only, without armour. 

1840 ( ‘aki.vlk Heroes vi, The great savage Baresark. 1857 
Kmersos Poems 187 Thy sires .. Failed to liequeath .. The 
Baresark marrow u> thy liones. 1866 KinosI.iv I/crtw, 
xii. 169, l will goharesaik lo-morrow to the war. 

Baret, obs. f. IJakkkt, a kind of cap. 

Baret, -ette, -etlor, obs. ff. Bakkat, etc. 

I Ba’revis, <r. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. Bake a. \\- 
MK. 7'/.r OK. vis face:—I visits sight, eyes.]— 
Bahei ackd i. 

1330 K. Bkcsse Citron. 122 Suho 3e<le out in hirsinok.. 
WiiTioulen kirtelle or kenise, sane kouerchef alle barevU. 

Barf, Barfan, dial. ff. Baugh, Baugh am. 
Barfray; see Bkrkray. 

f Ba'rful, a. [f. But sb.' 4 -*FUL.] Full of bars 
or hindrances. 

1601 Shaks. Twcl.X 1. iv. 41 Yet a barrefull strife, Who- 
eri- l woe, rny selfe would Ik: his wife. 

Bargain (ba*jg»'*nb sbd Forms: 4 bargayn, 
-geync, 4-6 -gan(e, -gayn(e, 4-7 gaine, 5 ber- 
gayne, b.argen, -geyn, 6 bergan, bargyn, -gin, 
b- bargain. [a. OF. bargaine, also beirgaigne, 
-gague, ‘elliptic l‘r., Bg. barganha (cf. Br. barganh, 
It. Ihtrgagtto), pointing to a late L. form *baredne- 
uni, -a : see Bargain v. The clymology being ob¬ 
scure, the development of meaning is also doubtful.] 

11 . Discussion between two parties of lhe term.; 
on which one is to give or do something to or for 
the other ; chaffering ; bargaining. Obs. 

1330 R. Brussk Chran. 270 fie cardinals .. Oft for }><: pi s 
with Philip mad hergayn. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 189 
BargeynslC. Iiargeynes] and Ik: tic rages bi-gounc to aryse. 
<1440 Promp. Part'. 24 Bargayne, lie Hat io, stipn/acia. 
1596 Shaks. t Hen. IT, m. i. 139 In the way of Barg.line 
lie cauill on the ninth part of a hayre. 

*t b To beat a {the bargain : to bargain, haggle. 

1664 Kim.w;ri:w Parson s IVed. in. v, To beat a bargain 
for a score of sheep. 1667 Preys Diary 14 Aug., With a 
little beating the bargain, we come to a perfect agreement. 

2 . An agreement between two parties settling 
how much each gives and takes, or what eacli 
pet forms and receives, in a transaction between 
them ; a compact. 

c 1340 Cursor M. (Trtn.) 16490 A 1 for nou}t .. he bargan 
made hit is. < 1386 Chaucer Prank/. T. 502 This bargaine is 
fill-drive.. Ye shul Ik: paied trcwely. 1464 Mann. \ Housch. 
Exp. 261 In party of payment off theyr bargeyn .. v. marc. 
xx d. 1553*1. Wit. son* Khct. 19 A bargain is a bargain, and 
must stand without all excepcion. 1597 Bacon Goal A- Evil 
11862' 266 The second blow makes the fray. The second word 
makes the bargaine. 1599 Suxks. Hen. V, v. ii. 134, I loue 
ynu .. so clap hands, and a bargaine. 1674 Owes Holy 
Spirit { 1693'93 An 1 Carncst is the Confirmation of a Bar¬ 
gain and Contract made. 1833 Ht. Martinfau Cinnamon 
\ P. v. Q2 The colony will not long fulfil its part in this 
unequal bargain. 

b. Sometimes applied to what one of the parties 
has contracted or stipulated to do or receive; or 
to the aspect of the compact towards one of the 
parties, e.g. a ‘ bad bargain,* 

1502 Ord. Cry a ten Men {W. dc W, 1506) iv. xxi. 224 The 


I seller putleth in his bargayne that he may bye again his 
herytage. 1593 Tell-t rot he's X. ) *, Gift 33 Whosoever.. is 
bound to a bad bargain. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turkesi 1638) 
221 The best bargaine they could make therein. 1607 Tor* 
seu. Four./. Heasts 473 The buyer may condemn the seller 
if the cattel be not so good as bis bargain. 1769 Junius 
| Lett. v. 28 This is the losing bargain. 

3 . That which is acquired by bargaining ; a pur¬ 
chase regarded in the light of its proving advan¬ 
tageous or the reverse; wit haul qualification , an 
advanlageous purchase. 

1352 Isee 7.] 1516 Churchw. Ace. St. A/arg. (Nicholls^ 8 

Given to the broker that did help us to the bargain of the 
harneston, 4//. a 1619 Fletcher Wit without M. v. 163 
Before I buy a bargain of such Runts, I*le buy a Colledge 
for Bears. <11656 Bp. Hall Kent. Wks. (i66o> 144 How 
may 1 get a good bargain? I 766 Goldsm. Tie. IT. xii, 1 had 
them a dead bargain, or 1 should not have bought them. 
1812 Examiner 14 Sept. 591/2 They should not trust .. to 
buying bargains, as they will often meet, .with. .blind ones. 
1882 Pebody Eng. Journalism xv. no A couple of books 
. .which he had picked up as a hargain. 

4 , transf. A transaction that entails consequences, 
especially unpleasant ones; a (bad or unfortunate) 
‘ business/ arch, or Obs. 

c 1400 Korn. Kose 4932 Youlhe gynneth oftc siche har- 
geyne, That may not eende withouten peyne. 1413 Kvix;. 
Py/gr. Smote tv. xv. <1483' 63 One of vs thre must abye this 
bargeyn. t 1460 Tow ne ley Myst. 22 That bargan may they 
ban, That ille ha» done. 1690 I.ocke Hum. I 'nd. 1. iii. 1695' 
20 God .. would certainly make it a very ill Bargain to the 
Transgressor. 

t 5 . Contention or contest for the mastery; 
struggle, combat, fight, battle, north. Oh. 

*375 Barholk Truce mi. 221 He helpil hyin swa in that 
bargain:, That thai thre tratouris he has slane. t 1400 Destr. 
Troy \t. 2502 Suelic hargens are bytter, J»at hafe a bare 
elide- 15x3 Douglas sEncis iv. Prol. 69 1 'he ineik hartis in 
belling.. Mak fer> harganc. 1556 I.aidlr Tractate 4sS 
Thay suld lie fre. . I Voitic toul^e, bcrganc, and tlebait. 1606 
E arner Alb. Eng. xiv. xe. '1612)365 On Brudus side the 
better of that bloiulie bargaine went. 

+ b. Jig. Bout, struggle, stour. Obs. 

1615 Crookf. t'ody of Mart 225 As in hard bargaincs of 
trauell it often hapnetfi.. to Women. 

6 . /.aw. Bargain and sale. (See quots.) 

1602 Fei.nrcKi: 1 st. Pt. Parall. 13 W'hen an imperfect har- 
gainc and sale is to l>ce perfited, the bargainee dooth not 
lake the profile*-. 1641 Termes dc la l.ey 37 By such a 
bargaine ami sale, lands may pa>se without lixery of seisin, 
if the bargaine and sale lice by deed indented, sealed, and 
inrolled. 1876 Digby Kent Prop. vi. 293 A hargain and sale 
was xvhere the legal owner entered into an agreement with 
a purchaser fnr the sale to him of his interest, and the pur¬ 
chaser paid, or promised to pay, the money for the land. 

7 . Phrases. Dutch or wet bargain : 011c concluded 
by the parties drinking together. Jnto {to obs.) the 
bargain: over ami above what is stipulated or ex¬ 
pected ; moreover, besides. + To buy the bargain 
dear, ellipt.) to buy the bargain-, to pay dearly for 
a thing, t To sell any one a bargain : to make a 
fool of him, to ‘sell ’ him. Io strike (u/> obs.) a 
bargain : to come to terms over a purchase. To he 
off one's bargain : to be released from an engage¬ 
ment. To make the best of a bcut bargain : to make 
the l>cst of adverse circumstances. 

1352 Minot Points vi. 11705* 28 Fro thai met with Inglis- 
m*.-n, All thai re bargan dm e thai boght. 1530 Pa i.sgr. 455/1, 
I bye the bargayne, or l fi le the hum-. ,Lcmarch/Meruit. 
1588 Siiaks. /.. /.. /., mi. i. 102 The Boy hath sold him a 
bargaine. 1607 TopshU. Tour/. Feasts 473 If these things 
he true, then 1 will strike tip the bargain. 1636 Ariana 
55 An excellent meanes to revenge him on.. Palamede, 
and to have Ariana to the bargaine. 1640 Bratiiwait 
j Hontstcr i.cit. 8j Ynu may suspect tnee that I relate these 
purposely to sell you a Bargaine. 1650 Be. H ai.i.< 'ases Cause. 

, 21 Before the bargaine lie stricken, a 167a Clarendon Hist. 

Keb. I. i. 45 He paid much loo dear for his Wife’s Fortune, hy 
! taking her Person into the bargain. 1678 Or w av Friendship 
in E. 16, I hate a Dutch Bargain that’s made in heat of Wine. 
1727 Pork Pathos 111 The principal branch of the a la mode is 
the Prurient.. It consists, .of. .selling of bargains, and double 
entendre. 1729 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 11 . 31 What baser 
wretch first corrupted him, and then bought the hargain. 
1753 Scots Mag. July 359/1 The bargain is to be struck at 
| 702,000 florins. 1767 Gray in Corr. Xu fails <1843* 68» J 
should have been glad to hear your uncles were off their 
hargain. 1790 Boswell Johnson < 1S111 II. 341 Mrs..Thrale 
was all for .. according to the vulgar phrase, * making the 
best of a bad bargain.’ 1805 Windham Speeches 11812] 11 . 
271 The recruit look the condition of a soldier, with a guinea 
1 to make it a wet hargain. 1876 Freeman Xortn. Conq. IV. 
xx ii. 7 Men had made up their minds to submit to what they 
could not help, and to make the best nf a had bargain. 1885 
J. Wray in Chr. Herald 22 Apr. 224/2 To give her view of 
things with her usual perspicacity, and with a striking 
emphasis into the bargain. 

8 . Comb., as bargain-hunting ; also f bargain- 
penny, money paid ‘on account/ by way of ratifi¬ 
cation ofa bargain; t bargain-Saturday,a hiring- 
day for servants; bargain-wlso adv., in the manner 
of a bargain ; bargain-work {dial.), see quot. 

179a Mary Wollstonkch. Eights Worn. iv. 166 Those Kng- 
glish women whose time is suent in .. shopping, bargain- 
hunting. 1884 C. Dickens Diet. Load. 82/1 People bar¬ 
gain-hunting in this market. 1490 Churchw. Ace. St. 
Dunstan's Cantcrb., Paydc .. a bargayn peny for the whyte 
lymyng of owr Churche, 1796 Pfggk Anonym. (1809) 2^6 
Earnest money, earnest penny, or bargain penny, i860 K. 
Venables Isle of Wight 61 Three ‘ Bargain Saturdays’ 
were held at Michaelmas for hiring servants. <11679 T. 
Goodwin Wks. (1863) V, 28 Wc find this very covenant 


bargain-wise. 1851 Coat-tr. Terms XorthumHd. Dttrh. 
8 Bargain-work, work .. let by proposal, amongst the work¬ 
men ai a colliery, to the lowest offer. 

t Ba’rgain, sb .' 1 Obs. exc. dial. [? same woid 
as prec.] A small farm-holding. 

1602 Carexv Cornwall 37 a, A farme, or (as wee call it) a 
bargaine can no sooner fall in hand, then the Survey Court 
shall be waited on. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 81 What used to be called in this part of die country 
'a little bargain’: thirty or forty acres, perhaps, of arable 
land, which the ow ner and his sons cultivated themselves. 
1881 /, Wight Gloss. Bargun .. a farm of small holding. 

Bargain (ba’jgcn), v. Forms: 4 bargeyne, 
4 5 -gane, 4 6 -gayne, 5 -gan, -geyn, 7 -gaine, 
6- bargain, [a. OF. bargaigne-r =■ Pr. barganhar, 
It. bargagnarc late I.. *barednedre, barcanidre 
(in Capit. Charles the Bald), which Dicz proposes 
to refer (through *barcdne us : see Bargain sb. 1 ) to 
bare a ‘a bark or barge, which/ according to the 
definition of Isidore, ‘carries goods to mid fro’; 
thence might arise the sense either of ‘go back¬ 
wards and forwards, come and go as to a matter, 
be off and on * (cf. mod.F. barguigner to hesitate, 
have difficulty in making up one’s mind), or of 
‘ trade, traffic, deal/ But difficulties attend both 
form- and sense-development; and the order of 
senses here followed is purely empirical.] 

1. iutr. To treat with any one as to the terms 
which one party is to give, and the other to accept, 
in a transaction between them ; to try to secure the 
best possible terms; to haggle over terms. 

< 1375 Wvcme Serm. Sd. Wks. 1871 II. 213 It is an open 
fuly to bargayne wif> preesti* for stche preier. c 1380 — 
// ks. ti88o) 472 Cardcnals ben hrou^t yn hi antichrist to 
bargeyne hi symonye. 1525 I.n. Berners Eroiss. II. cxviii. 
Icxiv.J 339 We cannot both bargayne and bye all in one 
dayc. i6u Cotcr., Barguigner, to chaffer*, to bargaine; 
or unore properly) to wrangle, dodge, haggle .. in the mak¬ 
ing of a bargaine. 1634 Preston AVw Covt. 89 They will 
bargaine with the Ix>rd, he will give thee this particular, 
thou shall have this. 1701 Penn in t'a. Hist. Soc < Mem. 
IX. 56 Nn man living can defend us or bargain for us better 
than myself. 1859 J eh ISON Brittany ix. 136 Judas bar¬ 
gaining with the priests. 

2. To agree to terms asked and offered ; to ar¬ 
range terms, come to terms ; to stipulate ; to make 
01 strike a bargain, with a person, for a thing. 

1483 Cath. A ngl. 2 i/t To bargan, pacisci. 1536 MS. in 
Thynnc Animadv. Introd. 28 John Wylkynson .. hath con* 
venanted and bargayned with Kdmunde Pekham. 1578 
T. N. tr. Comj. IT. India 20 He .. bargained with one her- 
naiulo Alfonso, for ccrtaine Ilogges. 1593 Shaks 2 Hen. IT, 
i.i. 231 While his owne Lands are bargain’d for, and sold. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 511 ? 3 A merchant ..bargained 
for it, and carried it off. 1751 Lady Montague Lett. 56 111 . 
lot The marble was Ijeqxjkc and the sculptor [was] bar¬ 
gained with. 1876 I. H. Newman Hist . Sk. I. 1. ii. 100 The 
Bishop, .acted for the Christians, and bargained for nothing 
more than their lives. 

b. with inf or snbord. cl. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. n. i. 307 ’Tis bargain’d .. That she 
shall still he curst in company. 1787 P. Jones in Sparks 
Corr. Amcr. Rev. 0853' IV. 192, 1 .. have bargained to Ik: 
landed in France. 1878 Simpson School Shaks. I. 46 Bag- 
nail .. bargained to sell his estates. 

3 . fig. To bargain for: Io arrange for beforehand, 
io include in one's Reckoning, arrangements, ex- 
]notations, or forecast; to count on, expect. 

1840 Marryai Oita Pottr. <Ktldg.)33o More w ind than we 
bargained for. 1856 Lever Martins Cro' M. 277, I never 
bargained to dispute against such odds as this. 1883 Froudk 
Short Stud. IV. 1. vii. 79 In accepting Henry’s money they 
had not bargained for exposure. 

f 4 . traits. To agree to buy or sell ; to contract 
for. Obs. exc. in legal phr. To bargain and sell. 

1488 9 Act 4 Hen. TH, xl, No .. person .. fshall] bye or 
bargeyn. .any wolle/ then mishorne. a 1716 South in Spur¬ 
geon 7 Was. Dav. Ps. ix. 16 The wages that sin bargains 
with the sinner are life, pleasure, and profit. 1768 [see Bar¬ 
gainor]. 1876 (sec Bargainee). 

b. To bargain away : to part with, or lose, as the 
result of a bargain. 

1868 Geo. Knot F. Holt 7 The heir .. had somehow bar¬ 
gained away the estate. 

t 5 . {Sc.) To contend, strive, struggle, fight. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce ix. 224 To bargane w ith his Lnymyss. 

< 1470 Henry Wallace x. 516 Wc sail bargane^ be nync 
houris to morn. 1513 Douglas /Ends hi. iv. 52 Tak thair 
wapitis, tind bargane every man Agane that eruell ]>cplc. 

t Ba rgained, ffl. a. Oh. [f. Bargain v. t 
-kp ] Agreed to, stipulated ; engaged. 

1552 11 ulobt, Bargayned, contractus, sponsus. Bargayned 
or promised to be perfourmed, stipulatus, c 1661 A rgvtes 
Last Will in Harl. Misc. (1746) VIII. 26/1 My prefixed 
bargained Term of Year* i* even expired. 

Bargainee (ba Jgenr). [fi as prec. -fi -kk.] The 
party with whom an agreement of bargain and sale 
is made ; the purchaser. 

1598 Kitchin Courts Leet (1675) 203 The Bargainee shall 
make Oath in Court. 1691 Blount Law. Diet. s.v. Bar¬ 
gain,Transferring the property thereof from the Bargainor 
to the Bargainee. 1876 Digby Real Ptyp. vii. § 2. 323 A 
man bargained and sofd in fee part of his estate and cove¬ 
nanted to give the bargainee the offer of the residue. 

Bargainer (ba’jgenoi). [f. Bargain v. + -er 1 .] 

I. One who is treating as to sale or purchase, a 
dealer, a trafficker; a cliafferer, a haggler. 

<*1460 TawfU’/ey Myst. 313 Of thise kyrkchalerars here ar 
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a menee, Of barganars and okerars and lufars of symonee. 
iSS* llt'LOfcT, Hargayncr, or bargaync maker. 1632 Shkk- 
wood, A bargainer, barguignard . 1658 in Burton Diary 

(1828) 111. 221 It would come better from another Mouse, 
than from us, that are bargainers for the people. 1848 
Thackeray Dan. Fair xvii, The sight of the comfortable 
old house, .ransacked by brokers and bargainers. 1857 Miss 
Winkwortii Tauter** Life 123 Knowing how full the world 
is of such bargainers with God, among monks and nuns. 

f 2 . = Bargainor. Obs. 

1628 Coke On Lift. 218a, The state is not reuested in the 
Bargainer before a re-entry. 

t 3 . (Sr.) A quarreller, wrangler, bully. Obs. 

c 1500 Dunhar Dance 34 Bostaris, braggarts, and bar- 
ganeris. .All bodin in feir of weir. 

Bargaining, vhl. sb. [f. Bargain v. + -ino L] 

1 . Trafficking, trading, buying and selling. 

1401 Pol. Poems (18591 11-77 5 ^ built your house with bug¬ 
gery, bargenyng and robberyc. 1526 Tisdale i T/tess. iii. 6 
And defraude bis hrother in bargaynyiige. 1727 \V. M a rti ► i< 
i‘ng. Mans Comp.yfi by Bartering, is meant Goods for 
Goods. By Bargaining, is understood Money for Goods. 
1788 Burns Lett. 26 May, Extremely fortunate in all my 
buyings and bargainings. 

2 . Discussion of the terms of a purchase or con¬ 
tract ; chaffering, haggling; negotiation. 

1669 Marvell To Mayor 0/ Hull Wks. I. 122 A Bill , 
against.. barganing for elections to Parliament. 1787 * 1 *. 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) lb 154, I do not understand bar- 
gaining, nor possess the dexterity requisite for the purpose. 
1876 Fawcett Pot. Econ. 11. ix. 249 The word bargaining 
implies an antagonism of interest. 

+ S. (Sc.) Wrangling, contest, struggle, fighting. 

*375 Barbour Truce 1. 306 Hard trawalys, and hargan- 
yngis. 1513 JJot.’Gi-As sT.ncis 1. v. 61 Eneas with hidous 
barganyng, In Itale thrawart peple sail doun thryng. 

Bargainor (baMgenpu). Law. [f. as prec. + 
-on.] The person making an agreement of bargain 
and sale of real property ; the seller. 

1602 Fclrecke 1st Ft. Parall. 13 The bargainor should 
leuie a fine to the bargainee. 1768 Bi-ACKstone Comm. 11 . 
338 A real contract, whereby the bargainor for some pecu¬ 
niary consideration bargains and sells, that is, contracts to 
convey, the land to the bargainee. 1876 Hmnv Real. Prop. 
vi. 294 The bargainor was in the view of the Chancellor the 
bare legal owner. 

Bargander, obs. form of Bekgandkr, 
Bargaret, variant of Bargeret. 

Barge (baid.^h sb. Forms: 4 barge, 4-7 berge, 
(7 barg). [a. OF. barge (— Pr. barga, c 1180, 
mcd.L. barga), of which the L. type might l>c 
either barga or *biirica. Diez favours the latter, 
taking it as a possible derivative of L. baris, Or. 
#apts, a kind of boat used on the Nile, an Egyp¬ 
tian word (Coptic barb a little pleasure-boat' ; 
hut there is no evidence that this word was ever 
used in the West. As to barga see Bark sb.~ 

If barge was, as secins certain, the same as barca. 
Bark sb. 2 , it was originally a ship's boat, used as a lighter, 
etc; in OF., 13th c. f we still find 4 la barge de la nef* 
(LUtrd): cf. senses 2-4. But, as with barca, the name was 
extended to a boat or small ship with sails; and this was 
the first use in English : see sense 1. After the introduc¬ 
tion (by Caxton) of barque, barke from 15th c. Fr. t that word 
took the place of barge , which, after 1600, is found in the 
sense of ‘ ship' only in translators or historians. The modern 
senses revert more nearly to that of the original barca,] 

11 - A small sea-going vessel with sails : used 
specifically for one next in size above the Balinc.eh, 
and generally as = Ship, vessel (in which use it is 
now superseded by Bark.) Obs. (except when his¬ 
torians reproduce it in the specific sense.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24840 pat ilke waw til opir it weft, And 
bremli to pa bargis beft. c 1300 K. Aits . 852 Mid heore 
atire, schipes and barge They gan mony for to charge, c 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 410 His barge ycleped was the Maude- 
layne. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy xxx. 12406 Relikcs of troy, pat 
he|Antenorl broght in his barge to the bare yle. <11422 
11 kn. V in Ellis Orig. Lett. ut. 31 l. 72 Owr grete shippes, 
carrakes, barges, and balvngers. 0440 Lonelich Graft 
xxxv. 112 Alle the sees .. that schepis or barges inne mown 
£0. 1568 Ld. Semple Fleming Bark, I have a little Flem¬ 

ing Berge. 1652 Needham tr. Sc Idea's Mare Cl. 301 Two 
Ships, two Barges and two Ballingers armed and fitted for 
war. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. 128 (transl. Rot. Part. 
an. 1442! Fach ship attended by a barge of eighty men, and 
a balynger of forty; also four ‘spynes’ of twenty-five men. 

t b. fig. (cf. bark, ship.) Obs. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 38 But yf reason be regent and 
ruler of your barge, c 1550 Xetv Notbroune Mayd 166 in 
llazl. F. P. P. Ill. 8 In Sathans barge, Einparynge his 
good name, a 1577 Gascoigne Wks. (1587) 181, 1 seemed to 
swim in goodlucks barge. 1663 Sik G. Mackenzie Relig. 
Stoic xx. (1685) 160 To stay still in the barge of the Church. 

2 . A flat bottomed freight-boat, chiefly for eanal- 
and river-navigation, either with or without sails: 
in the latter case also called a lighter ; in the 
former, as in the Thames barges, generally dandy- 
rigged, having one important mast. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. vit. (1520! 91 b/i Bargees and 
botes and great plankes. " 1494 Fahyan vii. 388 A brydge 
made of bargis [and) plankys to haue passed a water. 1570 
Levins Mump. /31 Barge, cimba, remulcus. 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seaman’s Gram. A ij, The Barge by graue A modes 
was compos'd. 1725 Mr Foe Toy. round l Cor At {1840' 324 
Floats, hke flat-bottomed barges. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine { 1789', Barge, is also the name of a flat-bottomed 
vessel of burthen, for lading and discharging ships. 1842 
Tennyson Lady 0/Sha lot t iii, By the margin, willow-veil'd, 
Slide the heavy barges trail'd. 1846 Gkote Greece (1862) 11 . 
*x. 504 The merchandise was put intu barges. 


+ 3 . vaguely , A rowing boat; esp. a ferry-boat. 
(Used to render I.. /inter.) Obs. 

1470 85 Malory Arthur 1. xxv, Go ye into yonder barge, 
and row your self unto the swerd. 1567 Mean 1 Horace* 
Epist. 1. xviii. Kv, The (Kte deuydes their bargies \lintres\. 
1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 74 Vpon the riuer Alpheus, there is 
passage by water in barges. 

4 . spec. The second boat of a man of war; a long 
narrow boat, generally with not less than ten oars, 
for the use of the chief officers. 

1530 Palscr. 460/1, 1 dare horde hym with myrowe barge. 
a 1618 Kai.eigii Apot. 5, l hail taken my Barge and gone a 
shoare. 1769 Falconer Diit. Marine (178^ Fiv, A barge 
properly never rows less than ten [oars], 1773 Brown kigg 
id Phil. Trans. I.X IV. 457 We went from the Centaur with 
the long-boat and barge, i860 II.Si I'ak vSeaman*sCatet h.y 
Barges are .. kept in order to carry distinguished persons 
when embarking or disembarking. 1863 Comh. Mag. Feb., 
One of the larger l*>ats, i.e. launch, barge, or pinnace. 

5 . A large vessel propelled by oars (or towed,, 
generally much ornamented, and used on state 
occasions; an ornamental house-boat. 

(The College 4 Barges’ at Oxford are ornamental house¬ 
boats, now permanently moored, and used as dressing- and 
sitting-rooms for university men on the river. 1 

1586 Cogan Haven Health i. <16121 3 Sitting in a lmate or 
barge which is rowed. 1606 Siiaks. . hit. .y Cl. 11. ii. 196 The 
Barge she sat in, like a buriiisht Throne, Burnt on tin- 
water. 1682 Land. Gaz. No. 17244 Mis Majesty passed by 
here in his barge. 1722 Loud. Gaz. No. 6107/3 Die • • Lord 
Mayor, .proceeded in the City Barge. 1849 M.m ai lav Hist. 
Eng . 1 . 303 Who knew no more of winds and waves than 
• oulil be learned in a gilded barge U:twee 11 Whitehall Stairs 
and Hampton Court. 1882 .Murray Berks etc. 196 The 
walk by the Isis is bordered by the College barges. 

6 . (in U- -V.) ‘ A double-decked passenger and 
freight vessel, without sails or power, and towed 
by a steamboat.’ Webster. 

7 . Comb ., chiefly attrib., as barge-builder, cushion , 
-house, - 7 oalk, -woman ; and the adjs. barge-like, 
- laden. See also Bargeman, -maktkk. 

1685 Lotnl. Gaz. No. 2023/4 They lie now in a Barge- 
House..at Lambeth. 1773 Gent/. Mag. XI.III. 144 Who 
loll'd on barge-cushions at case. 1850 M krivau. Font. Fmp. 
(18651 HI. x.xviii. 322 His bargelike vessels thronged . . the 
mouth of the inlet. 1880 Bi.ack.more M. Auericy 1 1 . vii. 121 
A jetty, a quay, and a barge-walk. 1864 Daily Tel. 6 Aug., 
A barge wuman .. seized the prisoner by the collar. 

Barge, [f. pree. sb.] 

+ 1 . hr. To barge it: to journey by barge. Obs. 

*599 Nasiie Lent. Stnffe in Hart. Mise. VI. 151 (D.) 
Whole trilies of males and females trotted, bargd it thither. 

2 . Irons. To carry by barge. 

1649 Bum Eng. hnpnr.*. hnpr. (1653^ 88 Were there n 
River to Barge it fsoil] up and down. 1885 Harper's Mag. 
May 873/2 Of coals. .750,000 tons are. .annually. .barged. 

Barge-board (b.rjd^|bd->jd > . [Sec next.] A 
board, often ornamental, running along the edge 
of the gahle of a house, to conceal the barge* 
couples, and prevent rain from driving in under 
the projecting barge-course. 

1833 I -ocnoN Cottage .-I rehit. 212 The roof.. having barge 
Iwards against the west gahle. Ibid. 422 Pierced openings 
in the verge board. 1845 Gloss. Gothic Archil. 1 . 42 Harge- 
Iward, Berge-board, Verge-board, or Purge-board. 1876 
T. Hardy Hand F. the lb. 1 l.xlviii. 273 A timber-built cottage, 
having ornamental barge-boards, balconettes, and porch. 

Barge-couple. [With barge- ill this, the 
prec.. and next, cf. mcd.L. bargns, a kind of gallows 
= cl. L. Jure a : Du Cange. The modern conjec¬ 
ture that it is a corruption of verge seems to be 
without any historical ground.] (See quotations.) 

1562 Leigh Armory 115 A Cheuron is made of Carpenters 
and is the highest part of y c house..Carpenters call it at 
this day, the barge couples. 1611 Gwillim Heraldry 11. 
vi. (16601 68 A paire of Barge couples or Rafters, such as 
Carpenters doe set on the highest part of the house, for 
hearing of the roof there of. 1842 Gwilt Archil., Barge 
couples, two beams mortised and tenoned together for the 
purpose of increasing the strength of a building. 

Barge-course (bauds ikous). [$ cc P rec -] A 

portion of the roof of a house carried slightly 
beyond the wall at the gable-end, and made up 
underneath with mortar, to keep out rain, etc. 

1668 Ley bourn Platf Parch. 109 The Barge Courses., 
must be struck with Lime and hair Mortar. 1727 Bradley 
Fam. Diet., Barge-Course. 1835 Penny Cycl. 111 . 450/1 
Barge-boards .. are often attached to the gables of old 
English houses, fixed near the extremity of the barge-course. 

Bargee (baid^r)* [f- Barge sb. + -he. (The 
suffix is used irregularly.)] A bargeman. 

1666 Pepys Diary (1879* VI. 89 Spent the evening on the 
water, making sport with the Wcsterne bargees. 1831 
Honk Vear Bk .672 A great sum is gained by the 4 bargees' 
(bargemen, Eton phraseology). 1861 Hughes T. Brazen 
O.rf. xxxiii, A man who sets up for a country gentleman 
with the tongue of a Thames bargee. 1873 G. Davies 
Mount, y Mere xviii. 155 The bargees, who navigate barges 
laden with fragant hay or corn up the stream. 

Bargeman (baudzm&n). [f. Barge + Man.] 
A man who has charge of a barge; one of the 
erew or rowers of a barge. 

1465 Maun. 4- Housel*. Exp. 297 Gaff to the Kenges barge¬ 
man, xx d. <"1510 Cocke Lortlles B. 11 Bargemen, whery 
rowers, and dysers. 1596 Spenskk F. Q, vii. vii. 35 And 
backward yode as bargemen wont to Hire. 1681 R. Le- 
strange {title) Dialogue between Sam the Ferrinian of 
Dachet; Will, Waterman of London, and Tom, a Barge¬ 
man of Oxford. 1797 Nelson in Duncan Life (1806) 43 


William Fearney, one of my bargemen. 1810 Scott Lady 
0/ L. lit. xii, So rapidly the bargemen row. 

Bargemaster (baud^ma-st^j . The master 
or owner of a barge. 

1648 Clarendon St. Papers II. App. 47 The bargeinastei 
looking down into the barge. 1710 Loud. Gaz. No. 4742/4 
William Burley, of Oxford, Bargemaster. 1768 Bi.agksioni 
Comm. 111 . 164 There is also in law an implied contract 
with, .a ruin moil carrier or bargemaster, to he answerable 
for the goods he carries. 

! Ba rgenet(te. Also bargynct, -inct. 
[Perron, iorm.] - Baiiokkkt. 

1531 Ki.yot Gov. i. xx. 11883* 1 . 230 We ham: nowc base 
dannses Lirgcm-ttcs. 1572 Gascoigne 100 /'Ionovs 115761 
223 Mistresse, and 1 1 because 1 bane scene the French 
mailer of daunt ing) will eftsolies entieat you to datllu.c a 
Bargynct. 1600 Lngland's Helicon < title> The Bnrgiiiet of 
Antimai bus. 

t Ba'rger. Obs. ran — *. [f. Large sb. + -ekL] 
A bargeman or bargemaster. 

1602 Cariav i ornwall 108 b, Who..dike the Cam pel bans 
in tlu: North, ami the London Bargers) forslow iml to 
baigne them .. with a worse perfume then Jugurth found 
fault with in the dungeon. 

tBa rgeret. obs. Also 5-7 bargaret. [a. F. 
bergere/tc, f. berger shepherd.] A pastoral or 
rustic song and dance. 

c 1400 Ftourci y Lea/e 348 Sing right womanly A bargaret 
in praising tin’ daisie. 1566 Pain h r Pal. Picas. 154 b, I 

ill make yc ilanncc suirli a bluudy bargeret. 1616 Bul- 
LtiKAK, Bargaret, a kind of dance. 

Ba'rge-stone. [see IIahge-oiui'lk.] In 
plural'. Stones forming the sloping or stepped 
line of a gable. 

*833 Lot -don Cottage Archii. iot Slones placed oil a wall 
.. as an abutment of the barge slom-s. 

tBarget. Obs. rare. [a. ()F. bargelte. dim. of 
barge: see Bakgi-: and -KT.] A small barge. 

1470 85 M.m.orv Arthur win. xix, I.ct me lie putic within 
a barget..and that my barget be conerd with Uak saniyte. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. A ij, lafeth made first Barget 
and ther in he made a balle. [1867 in Smyth Sailors 
// ord-bk.) 

t Bargh lifuf . dial. Also barf, baurgh, 
barugh. [mod. not them form of I'ahhow, MK. 
bergh, C)K. bcorh, beorg-, mount, hill; ]>erh. in- 
flitcneed by ON. Ijarg rock-face, precipice. In 
sense 3 app. influenced by Ger. berg- mining-.] 

1 A detached low ridge or hill. 

1823 \V. Bucki.anh Reliq. Dihro. 209 Similar ridges, known 
locally I in Yorkshire] by the name of barfs. 1855 Whitby 
Gloss. s.v., Langbarugh in Cleveland. 

2 'Fhe steep lace of a hill ; a road up it. 

1674 Kay A’. County. Wds., Bargh, a Horseway up a 
steep hill. 1 ’otkshifC. 

to. A mine. Obs. Cf. Dakmastkk. Eahmote. 

1693 W. Uoiu.KiSnN Phrascot. Gen. 207 A Bargh, i.e. a 
mine, whereout of metalls are digged. 

tBa'rgham. Obs. e.\c. dial. Forms; 5 barg- 
ham, barwam, berhom ; also in mod. dial, 
barfhamc (Durh. , barfan () 'orkill.}, bariham, 
barkham La tie P, baurghw r an north, Grose), 
brauchin umber hi. , brecham Scotch , bar- 
kum Craven . [?f. OIC be orphan to protect+ 

IIamk, q. v.] d he collar of a working horse. 

1*1475 in Wiilcker l W. 811 Epicia, berhom. 1483 Cain. 
Aug/., Bargham, Barwam, epiphium. 1824 Cruven Dial. 
i. 6 They welted cart ower. .an brack ch‘ harkum. 

Barghest ,ba‘Jge:st). Also barghaist, -guest, 
-ghost, -gest, -gaist. [perh. ad. Ger. berggeist 
mountain-demon, gnome; but by Scott referred 
to Ger. bah re bier, hearse, and by others to Ger. 
bar bear, with reference to its alleged form.] 
A goblin, fabled to appear in the form of a large 
dog, with various horrible characteristics, and to 
portend imminent death or misfortune. 

173* Gentl. Mag. Oct., The dxmonof Tidworth, the black 
dog of Winchester, and the bar-guest of York. 1818 Scoit 
Rob Roy I. 22^ (I). 1 He ., needed not to care ‘for ghaist or 
barghaist, devil or dobbie.’ 1849 W. Irving Braccb. Hall 
359 The village had its barguest, or bar-ghost. 1871 K. 
Peacock Ralf Skirlaugh II. 111 Tales about bargests. 

t Ba’r-gOOSe. Obs. [App. a contraction of bar¬ 
nacle-goose^ The barnaele-goose : sec Barnacle 1. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. 1. (1633) 201/2 The 
(Trecs-brood) Bar-geese, mid th' Hebridian wave.. their far- 
flown wings do wave. 1647 N. Ward Simp. Cobier 25 Such 
garbed, as.. transclout them into gant bar-geese, ill-shapen 
shot ten shell-fish, Egyptian Hieroglyphicks. 

Bari- (be**ri), comb, form of Barium ; = Hav¬ 
ing barium in chemical composition. 

1880 Athen.rum 13 Nov.645/2The Bari-Sulphates of Iron. 

t Ba'ria- Chem. Obs. Also barya. [f. B.v- 
hium ; cf. strontia , f. strontiumi] — Baryta. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chcnt. Philos. 340 The only well known 
combination of barium, with oxygene, is baryta or baria. 
1819 Children Chem. Anal. 443 One atom of baryum + one 
atom oG>xygen, forms one atom of barya. 

Baric (bc«*rik), ir. 1 Chem. [f. B.\n-IUM + -ic.] 
Of barium ; containing barium in composition. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 12 Nuv. 213/3 Preparing baric cyanide. 

Baric (bje-rik), ap [f. Gr. $hp cv weight + -ic.] 
Of or jK-rtaining to weight, esp. that of the air as 
indicated by the barometer; barometric. 

1881 Times 11 Mar., A continuation of the baric rise in 
most parts of our islands. 
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Baricado, Barico ; see Hark-. 

Barilla (barida, bar/ l>'a). Forms: 7 bariglia, 
barrila, 8 berilla, barillia, barrilla, -ilba, 8- 
barilla, [a. Sp. barrilla .] 

1 . A maritime plant Sal sol a Soda) which grows 
extensively in Spain, Sicily, and the Canary Islands. 

|Cf. 1758 in 2I. 1764 J 1 KuKKDhs in Phil. Trans. LV. 58 

The fossil alkali .. which is procured from the Spanish 
barilla. 1884 Pall Matt G. 10 Oct. 11 2 Precipitous sides 
.clothed with barilla and scattered pines. 

2 . a An impure alkali produced by burning the 
dried plants of the preceding and allied species; 
lormerly imported in large quantities, and used in 
the manufacture of soda, soap, and glass, b. Also 
applied to impure alkali made from kelp. 

16 22 Mai.y nek .Inc. Law-M etch. 81 The Commodities of 
Spaiueand Portugal!,arc.. Anchoues, Bay-berries, Bariglia. 
1705 Pond. Gaz. No. 4096,2 Laden with Wine, Mnlaga- 
Soap, and Berilla. 1742 /'////. Trans. XU 1 . 71 The Salt 
of Glass-wort (tailed in Kngland Barillia!. 1748 Ibid. Xl.V. 
561 This kind of I'm-ash is commonly called liamlha, from 
an Herb of the same Name in Spain that produces it. 1863 
W.vns Put. Ghent. 1 . 500 Kelp, a still more imjmrc alkali 
.is sometimes called British barilla. 

Barillet (Iwrilcl). [a. F. barillct , dim. of 
baril llAUKKr.: sec -kt] A li'.tle hand or cask; 

‘ the barrel of a watch ; the funnel of a sucking- 
pump’ Crabh in Worcester). 

Barin, obs. form of U\ikn. 

Baring (bt>riij', vbl. si*, [f. Bare v. + -in<D.] 

1 . The action of laying l>arc or uncovering ; the 
removal of something so as to leave a bare place. 

1601 Siiaks. Alfa ll’i-tt iv. i. 5 4 Or the haring of my heard. 
1753 C11 wiiiKUS (')( 1 . Sapp., Baring of tree a .. the taking 
away soim of the earth over the roots. 1847 Ji-.iekiv in 
l.d. t‘w< kburn Life II. Let. 187 These barings of the heart 
should not be shown except to one’s other self. 

2 . coney. Thai which is removed in this process; 
the superficial covering, the top soil. 

1871 S. Shari* in Arch.rol. XL!II. i?o<l>. 1 'The baring, 
as it is called by the quarrymen. consist* not only of the 
natural surface soil, hut also of the uppa- soft bed of 
ferruginous rock. 1873 Arch,tot. XLV. 4O6 bodies, .buried 
in pits sunk in the baring. 

Bar-iron: see Bar sbd 30, 

Barish (bC-’riJ), a ; also 7 q bareish. [f. 
Bake a. + -isit F] Somewhat bare; thinly covered. 

i66j IxiYM.t. /list. Aniw. 4 Min. Introd., The taile is., 
bareish in those that are rough. 1865 Cami.vi.i-: Eredk. I it. 
vin. iii, River I'd he sweeping through it, hanks barish. 

Barita, earlier form of Baryta. 

Barite (be^roit). Min . [f. Bar ium + -itb.] 
liana’s systematic name for the mineral Barytes. 
Barite r, obs. form of Barrateh, -or. 
Baritone, variant of Baritone. 

Barium bc^rimn.. Chan. Rarely (and obs.) 
barynm. [f. Bar yta, -ytks + -ium ; ef. soda, 
sodium. Davy purposely discarded the second 
syllable of baryta, as in his jrroposed alannum 
from alumina, and magnium from magnesia i] A 
white metallic clement, not found native, but as 
the basis of the alkaline earth baryta. First sepa¬ 
rated by Sir 11 . Davy in 1S0S. 

1808 Sir II. Davy in Phil. Trans. XCV 1 I 1 . 346, ! shall 
venture to denominate the metals from the alkaline earths, 
barium, strontium, calcium, and magnimu. 1819[See Bari\|. 
1873 NVmis Eoiones* Chetu. 357 barium occurs as sulphate 
ami carbonate, forming the veinstone in many lead mini's. 

attrib. 1869 Roscok ( 'hem 221 Barium compounds occur 
somewhat more widely dispersed than those of strontium. 

Bark (bfuk), sbd Forms: 4- bark; also 4 
bare, 4-7 barke, 6 barcke, 7 barque, [a. Seattd. 
bark- (ON. bar hr, S\v , Da .bark :—()Tcnt.*/w/7/-s.] 
1 . The rind or outer sheath of the trunk and 
biauches of trees, formed of tissue parallel with 
the w r ood. See quot. 1866. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1321 Braunchcs. .0 bark al hare, c 1400 
Maundi-v. xvii. 189 Mm hewen the Trees.. lille that the 
Bark he parted. 1535 Coyerijale Joel i. 7 They shal pyll 
of the harckes of my fyge trees. 1642 Fuller lloly 4 Prof. 
St. tv. xiii. 304 He is no friend to the tree, that strips it of 
the bark. 1675 Greav Anal. ’Pranks 1. ii. § 1 The Trunk. . 
hath Three general Parts .. the barque, the Wood, and the 
Pith. 1866 Proas. Hot. 123 'The only true bark is that of 
Kxogens. In Kndogens, False Bark, also called Cortical 
Integument, stands in place of hark. 

b. That used as a material in dyeing, tanning, 
etc., or its bruised residue, * spent bark/ 1 tan/ 

1565 Act 8 Pliz. xi. § 3 No Person, .shall dye. .black, any 
Cap, with Bark or Swarf. 1594 Plat Jaw It-ho. t. 12 Men 
which tan the hides of beasts, .take y f bark cs of Oak e. 1716 
Loud Gaz. No. 5393/4 bark is worth 2 s. a Carl-Ix>ad. Mod. 
The street opposite the sick man's house was laid with bark. 

c. A sort or piece of bark. 

1647 W. Brownk Pole.r. 11.116 Two great cliaines of rootes 
and black barks he had about his neck, 
f 2 . The rind, husk, or shell of fruit and grains. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 251 On a walnnt wilh-oute is a 
hitter barke. c 1440 Gesta Rom. lvi. 419 'The ape wil gladly 
ete the kyrnelleof the note, .but when he sauoursthe soure 
barke, etc. 1586 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 34 A good 
handful! of Oaten barke. i66j Lovell Hist.Anim. 4 Min. 
22 Wine in which the barks of a sweet pomegranat are. 

13 . gen. An outer covering or husk ; esp. a super¬ 
ficial crust or incrustation. Obs. exc. dial. 

1601 HoLLAXO Pliny I. 45 In the lake Velinus ., if wood 


be thrown in, it is couered ouer with a stony barke. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xm.457 O'er thy smooth skin a hark of wrinkles 
spread. 1878 11 ai.L i well Did., Bark, the tartar deposited 
by bottled wine or other liquor encrusting the bottle. 

4 . dial, and slang. The (human) skin, 

a 1758 A. Ramsay Poems 118441 88 And dang the bark 
AflTs shin. 1876 Pant. Herald 2 Dec. 80/1 With the ’bark * 
all oil his shins from a blow with a hockey stick. 

5 . Jig, Knvelopment; outer covering; outside, 
external part. arch. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus tv. 201 Yboundyn in the hlakke 
barke of care, c 1400 Rom. Rose 7173 'The hark and ryiulc, 
’That rnakith the entenciouns blynde. 1587 Holding He 
Morn ay xxv. 379 Such a La\vgiucr,as not onely had power 
oner the barke of man. 1641 J. Jackson Trite Prang. T.i. 
68 The Jews .. stirk in the barke, and expound the text to 
he fulfilled to the very letter of it. 

( 5 . phr. J'o go etc/ between the bark and lhe tree. 

1562 ). Hr.vwoon Pnn>. 4 Epigr. (1867) 47 It were a foly 
for nice. To put my hnndc bctwccnc the harkc anti the tree 
. .Belweene you. 1600 Holland Livy xxxvt. v. 921 Tu 
deale roundly and simply w ith no side, hut to go between 
the hark and the tree. 1642 Rogers Ana man 303 So auda¬ 
cious as to go betweene barke and tree, breeding snspitions 
. .betweene man and wife. 1804 Mar. Kdgewortii Mod. 

< iriselda Wks. 1832 V. 299 An instigator of quarrels between 
man and wife, or, according to the pletieian but expressive 
apophthegm, one who would come between the bark and 
the tree. [Cf. 11 ai.i.iwki.i. Diet, s.y., ‘Between the bark 
and the wood/a well-adjusted bargain, where neither party 
has the advantage.] 

7 . specifically in Med. also Jesuits' or Peruvian 
Park): The bark of various species of the Cinchona 
tree, from which quinine is procured, formerly 
ground into powder and taken as a febrifuge. 

1704 Wans Life of Souls, When bark and steel play well 
their game 'To save our sinking breath. 1719 D'Frikv 
Pills (1872) 11 . 344 Your Jesuits' Bark had proved a golden 
Bough. 1790 Cook’s Coy. V I. 2241 That excellent medicine, 
Peruvian bark. 1852 I'iiackkkav Esmond lit. viii. 11876) 
393. I have known a woman preach Jesuit’s bark. 

fig. 1790 Bosweli. Johnson < 1811' 1 . 195 In no writings 
whatever can !>e found more hark and steel for the mind. 

8. north . dial. A candle-box. (See quot.) 

1878 IL\ 1.1.1 wi n. Diet., Dark, a cylindrbal receptacle for 
candles; a candle-box. Aorth. At first it was only a piece 
of bark nailed up against tile wall. 

9 Comb. (Icneral relations: a. attrib. or objec¬ 
tive, as in bark cloth, -dust, -will, -fuller, - string , 
-vat, -water, -loose, b. instrumental or limitative, 
as in bark-bared , -feeder , formed, -tanned.-tanning. 

a. c 1440 Prom/. Par?’. 24 Bnrkarys barkewatyr, natuea 
1483 Catit. Augl. 22/1 Barke duste or wose, fminium , 
ptifsana. 1569 U’itts 4 Inv. A. C. *18351 307, XI barke falls 
x i i j /. vjj. viijr/. 1773 Barnard in Phil. Trans, LX III. 218 
The bark-pullers .. were.. alarmed by the shaking. 1854 
J. S1 t-. itiens Centr. Amer. 13 'Tied together with bark- 
strings. 1880 Miss Bird Japan II. 82 A skin or bark-cloth 
vest. 1885 Harpers Mag. Jan. 276/1 Most tanners..grind 
it in a bark-mill. 

b. ?i7i2 J. Mortimer 1J.1 Excorticated and bark-bared 
trees. 1818 Art / J reserv. Eeet 112 The ancient system of 
bark tanning. 1858 W. Ku.is / 'is, Madagascar ii. 25 These 
bark-formed Kurds were laid side by side. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. iv. <1878166 Wc see leaf-eating insects green, 
and bark feeders mottled grey. 1883 Pall Matt G. 5 July 
5/2 Bark-tanned goods, 

10 . Special combinations; bark-bed, a hot l>cd 
made of spent bark from a tannery; bark bound 
a., hindered in growth by excessive tightness of 
the bark ; + bark-cobill (ier. kubel), a bark-vat; 
bark-galling (see quot.) ; bark heat, that of a 
bark-bed; bark-house, one in which bark is 
stored, a tan-house ; bark louse, a kind of aphis 
infesting the trunks of trees ; bark-pit, a pit filled 
with bark and water in which hides are steeped in 
tanning; bark-stove, a glazed structure placed 
over a bark-bed ; bark-tree, F.nglish name of the 
Cinchonas ; bark-worm ( bark-louse). 

1732 Miller Gard . Rat. <1775* 70 'The CofTec-trccs .. arc 
placed in the *bnrk-bcd. 1615 W. Lawson Orch. 4 Card. 
in. xiii. 11668142 ‘ I lark-hound, a disease in trees. 1673 Drew 
Aunt. Roots ii. § 2 Therefore are the Roots of many Herbs, 
'Barque-bound, as well as the Trunks of Trees, c 1550 Sir 
J. Balfovk Prat ticks 588 The sync of tliair ’hark cohill. 
1742 Bailey, * Bark-galling is when trees are galled by 
lieing hound to stakes. 1781 Cow ffr To Mrs. Hitt 19 Kcb., 

I shall..keep them |seeds|.-in a ‘bark heal. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 22/1 'Barkhowse, fntuilorium. 1541 Lane. B ills' 
I. 81 In y c ‘harkhouse fyve dikar. .tanned. 1732 Miller 
Gard. Kal. (1775) 159 F.xotic plants.. especially those in the 
“bark-stove. 1783 Davidson in Phil. Trans. LXXJY. 455 
(article) ‘Bark-Tree. 1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. I. 
ii. 59 note , The orange ‘bark-tree (Cinchona lane folia).. 
the red ‘bark-tree [C. oldongifolia ). 1655 Moi ff. & Bens. 

Health's Impr. (17461 188 'Titmice feed..upon Caterpillars, 
‘Bark-Worms and Flics. 1787 Best Angling 19 ’'Bark- 
worm or Ashgrub, found under the bark of an oak, ash, or 
beech. 

Bark, barque (bfuk), sb .2 Forms : 5-7 
barke, 5- barque, 6- bark, [a. F. barque , 15th c. 
ad. Pr., Sp., or It, bare a L. barea (in 1 hud intis 
Nolanus c 400), Not in OFr., where the word used 
was barge. 

Barge and bark are probably identical in origin, and 
possibly from Celtic; Thurneyscn shows that Olr. bare (a 
tern. rr-stem) may, if native, represent an original *barga, 
with dialectal by-form *barca, which would satisfactorily 
account at once for OF. barge , and the common Romanic 
barca. Diez takes barca as an early syncopated variant 
of the conjectural *bdrica, mentioned under Barge, hut as 
barca occurs c 400 and *t>arica not at all, this is improbable. 


As to the original meaning, Isidore, <"640, says ‘ Barca est, 
quae cuncta navis comniercin ad litus portal. Hnnc navis 
in pelago propter nimias undas suo suscipii gremio.' So 
Florio <1598) explains It. barca as ‘a barke, boate, wherrie, 
or lighter'; ed. 1611 has ‘any kinde uf Barke, Barge, or 
Boate 1 ; Minshen 11623) explains Sp. barca as ‘a great 
l»oal. a barke, a skifle, a hoarse boat’; and Cotgr. 1x61 t> 
has Fr. barque ‘ a banpie, little ship, great boat.’ Cf. Barge. 
sb. 2 4. *J*he barca was thus apparently, originally, a large 
ship's boat, used as a lighter; on ine Mediterranean, the name 
continned to he applied to an open boat, even while extended 
to a small vessel with sails; the latter was the sense with 
which the word was taken from French into Knglish, and 
which it still retains both in general and specific use; but 
in the end of 16th c., the more primitive sense of ‘large 
rowing boat, barge,’ was reintroduced from the languages 
of the Mediterranean.] 

1 . A small ship ; in earlier times, a general term 
for all sailing vessels of small size, e.g. ftsliing- 
sinaeks, xebecs, pinnaces ; in modern use, applied 
poetically or rhetorically to any sailing vessel, ‘our 
gallant bark llARGK 1. 

1475 Caxion Jason 104 Some sayd that lason was rentred 
in to the barque. 1494 Fahvan vn. eexliv. 286 Flcmyngcs : 
the whiche shyppyd them iu smallc caruyles and barkys. 
’SS^ 11 l loet, Barke or little shyppe, /embus. 1585 Act 27 
Elis, ii, § 0 Kvery < >wiier and blaster of any Ship, J*ark or 
Boat. 1596 Siiaks. Mcrch. l \ 11. vi. 15 ' 1 'he skarfed barke 
puts from her naiiue bay. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's 
Argenis 11. x. 93 A Pirate's Bark, well trimmed and rigged 
against storincs. 1667 ‘^ 1 1 1-Ton /'. L . 11. 288 Whose Bark.. 

1 )r Pinnace, anchors in a craggy Bay. a 1687 Petty Pot. 
A*tilt. iii. 11691) 59 Seamen .. do sometimes Sail in small 
Barks, sometimes iu midliiig Ships, and some times in great 
Ycssels of 1 k-fciice. 1718 Pone Iliad 1. 182 We launch a bark 
to plough the watery plains. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1781;i, Bark, a general name given to small ships. 1851 
J >1x1 >n //Penn xvii. 11872* 142 Who had crossed the Atlantic 
in their barks, 

b. fig. (Cf. ship, vessel.) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leant. 11. 70 Many other barques of 
knowledge haue beene cast away, c 1800 K. Wihik Lett. 
11837! 323'l‘he poor bark of mortality. 1821 StiELLEV/biWw/f 
Iv, ily spirit’s hark is driven, Far from the shore. 

2 . A rowing boat ; formerly a large flat boat, a 
barge; now only poetically and vaguely; cf. sense 1. 

1598 Barret Theor. War res v. tv. 136 One carl to cary a 
bridge bark | i. e. for constructing a bridge], 1611 Cotgr., 
Bitn/ne, a barke, little ship, great boat. 1715 Loud. Gaz, 
No. 5384/7 A Distribution was made among the Fleet of 
the Barks for landing the Infantry and the Shallops for 
towing those Barks. 1756 C. Licas Ess. 1 /’liters II. 63 
Let him not send us to sea. .in an open barque, and withurn 
a pilot. 1790 Cow her Iliad 1. 174 A hark with lusty rowers 
well supplied. 1813 Scott Rokcby it. xxxi, The., swain 
May lightly row his bark to shore. 

3 . spec, A sailing vessel of particular rig; in 
) 71I1 e. sometimes applied to the barea-longa of 
the Mediterranean ; noio to a three-masted vessel 
with fore-and main-masts square-rigged,and mizen- 
mast 1 fore-and-aft’ rigged: till recent times a 
comparatively small vessel; now there are many of 
3,coo to 5,000 tons, nearly all the larger steamers 
being barks. (In this sense frequently spelt barque 
by way of distinction.) 

1601 Holland Pliny 1 .190 The Cyrenians made fregates; 
the Phoenicians the hark, the Rhodians the Pinace and 
Brigantine. 1628 Horiiks 1 hncyd. I j 822123 Yon had want 
of bmg harks against the zKginetm, 1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2228/1 Four Gallies, 4 Galiots, 2 Barques, and some other 
Vessels are fitting here. Ibid. No. 2248/1 The Bark that 
attends these Hallies is laden with Ammunition .. and has 
likewise on board 30 Soldiers. 1722 Ibid. No. C006/1 A 
French Snow or Bark .. The said Snow had two Masts, 
and is of the Burthen of 50 or 60 Tons. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789), Bark .. is peculiarly appropriated by 
seamen to those which carry three masts without a in ben 
top-sail. Ibid., Pinasse, a square-sterncd vessel, called in 
Lngland a bark. 1771 Phil. Trans. LXI. 422 Dn board 
the Endeavour Bark, in a Voyage round the World. 1840 
Makryat Oita /Wr. (Rtldg.)33i It was not the brig, but a 
bark. 1856 Kanf. A ret. E.xp. 11 . xxix. 292 A steamer and 
a barque passed up. 

4 . Comb., as f bark-man, a bargeman, a lighter¬ 
man ; bark-rigged a., rigger! like a barque. 

1599 Hakliyt Coy. LI. 1. 227 W hen they are laden, the 
Barkc-Men thrust the boate with her lading into the 
streame. 1858 Merc. Mar. Mug. V.243 The Ava was .. 
barque-rigged. 

Bark (biuk), sbp [f Hark sO] 

1 . The sharp explosive cry uttered by dogs; the 
similar sound made by other animals, e.g. foxes 
and squirrels. 

1562 J. Hevwooo Pros’. 4 Epigr. (1867) 56 At cuery dogs 
barke, scenic not to awake. 1796 Soutiif.y Occas. Pieces 
vii. Wks. II. 231 From many a day-dream has thy short 
quick bark Recall'd my wandering soul. 1875 Whitney 
Life Lang. i. 3 The dog’s bark and howl signify, .very dif¬ 
ferent things. 

2. transf. os fig .; e.g. the sound of cannon-firing ; 
eolloq. a cough. 

1871 Echo 9 Jan. 5/1 The deep hark of our monster war- 
dogs. Mod. What a desperate bark you have ! Try some 
jujubes. 

b. contrasted with bite , esp. in phr. His bark is 
worse than his bile : his angry words, threats, etc. 
are worse than the actual performance. 

1663 Landent. Papers (1884! 1 .131 It - - is intended that 
that letter shall be a great bark if not a byt. 1842 De 
Quincey Cicero Wks, VI. 184 The bark of electioneering 
mobs is worse than their bite. 

Bark (bajk), v .1 Forms ; 1 beorc-an, 3 beork- 
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en, borko-n, berke-n, 3-5 berke, 4 (?breke), 
5-7 barke, 6 bereke, 5- bark. Pa. t. 1 ?beare, 
pi. burcon, 4~5burko, borke; berkyd, 5-barked. 
Pa.pple . 1 borcen, 5-barked. [OE beorcan, str. 
vb., repr. an earlier bcrc-an, *berk-an ; cogn. w. 
OE. borcian 'to bark/ and ON. berkfa, weak vh. 

* to bark, to bluster.’ Believed by some to be, in its 
origin, a variant of Break, OE. brccan : — OTeut. 
*brck-an ; but if so, the differentiation must have 
taken place in prehistoric times. Cf. relation of 
L. Jragor crackling noise, clamour, with frag-, 
frang-erc to break.] 

1 . intr. To utter a sharp explosive cry. {Orig. 
of dogs, hence of other animals, and spec, of foxes at 
rutting-time.) Const, at {on, upon, against, obs.). 

c88$ K. ./Elfred Gregory's Past. xv. 89 Dumbe hundas 
ne m£xon beorcan. riooo /Elfric Grata, xxii. (Zup.) 129 
Hund byrcE 1205 Lav. 21340 Beorke 3 I1Z50 borke})] bis 
hundcs. C1330 Kyng of Tars 398 Thcr siod hir biforc An 
hundred hounaes blake, And borken on hire lassc and more, 
r 1350 Will. Palerne 47 He koured lowe, to bi-liold .. whi 
his hound berkyd. c 1420 Chrott. Vilod. 222 pe whelpus . 
Burke fast at pe kyng. 1596 Spenser Astrophel /Kgl. 76 
Wolues do howle and barke. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. it. 383 
Harke, harkc, bowgh wawgh : the watch-Dogges barke. 
1611 Gwilum Heraldry 111. xiv. (1660) 166 You shall say a 
Fox Barketh. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 115 k*g All the little 
Dogs in the Street.. barked at him. 1877 Bryant Among 
Trees 76 And the brisk squirrel.. barks with childish glee. 

2 . Jig. To speak or cry out in a tone or temper 
that suggests the bark of a dog. To bark against 
{or at) the moon : to clamour or agitate to no 
effect. To bark up the wrong tree (in U. S.) : to 
make a mistake in one’s object of pursuit or the 
means taken to attain it. 

c 1230 After. A’. 122 Gif pit berkest a}cin pu ert hundcs 
kunnes. 1387 The visa liigden (Rolls Ser.) VI I. 443 pey 
.. dorste nou3t berke [v. r. brekel for drede of oon man. 
1549 Compl. Scot. xvi. 139 >e cry it berkis ilk ane contrar 
vthtrs. a 1555 Latimer Serin. Pern. 0845) 320 It is the 
scripture and not the translation, that ye hark against. 1655 
Heywooo Fort, by Land 1. i. Wks. 1874 VI. 370 He hath 
such honourable friends to guard him. We should in that 
but bark against the moon. 1763 Churchill A pot. Poems 
I. 68 Though Mimics bark, and Envy split her cheek. 1855 
Halibuxton Hum. Nat. 124 in Bartlett Diet. Amor., lfyou 
think to run a rig on me, you have made a mistake in the 
child, and barked up the wrong tree. 

3 . mod. colloq. To cough. 

f 4 . (runs. To bark at. Obs. rare . 
c 1000 5 Vi.r. Leechd. 1 . 170 Gyf hwa pas wyrte mid him 
hafaS. .ne mx3 he fram hundum beon borcen. 

+ 5. trans. or with snbord. cl. (also bark out , 
forth) : To utter or give forth with a bark ; to 
break out with, burst forth with. Obs. 

e 1440 Marie Arth. 1351 He berkes myche boste. 1553 87 
Foxe A. M. 403 The abominable heresie.. which impu¬ 
dently barketh that the ministers of the holy altars may and 
ought to use wives lawfully. 1586 7 *. B. La Pri/naud. hr. 
Acad. (1594) 212 New imaginations and conceits which 
they continually barke foorth. 1591 Spenser Virg. Gnat 346 
Cerberus, whose many mouthes doo bay And barke out 
flames. 1644 Sir E. Dewing Prop. Sacr. C iij, Others hark 
the Counter-tenour. 

Bark (baik), v* [f. Bark sbA ; cf. Sw. barka, 
Da. berke, to tan.] 

1. intr. (with over) To form a bark. 

c 1340 Cursor Af. (Fairf.) 11824 And wip skratbng he toke 
pe skurf, h$ barked oucr as a turfe. 

2 . trans . To treat with bark, steep in an infusion 
of bark ; to tan. 

1430 [Sec Barkeo 2]. T1440 Promp . Part\ 25 Barkyn 

lethyr ,/runio, tanno. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. P7/,xix. Preain., 
YVhedder the ledder be sufficiantly tanned and barked. 
1565 Wills $ Inv. N. C. (1835) 244 One hvde y* he had to 
barke for me. 1609 Skene Reg. Alaj. 152 They buy leather 
& harks it. 1865 Ron Hedge’s Mag. Boys Nov. 687 A cellar 
. .used for the purpose of barking the nets of the fishermen. 

3 . To strip off the bark from (a tree) ; to cut off 
a complete circle of bark from it, so as to kill it. 

1545 del 37 Hen. VIII, vi. § 4 If any Person. .unlawfully 
bark any Apple-trees. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 541 If trees 
be barked round about, they will die. 1796 C. Marshall 
Garden. (1813) 429 Mice, .are apt to bark and to kill young 
trees. 1877 Browning La Saisiaz 373 Barked the bole, 
and broke the bough, 
b .fig. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. in. i. 72 Would barke your 
honor from that trunke you bcarc, And leaue you naked. 

c. transf. To scrape or rub off the skin (esp. 
from the shins and joints) ; to graze, abrade. 

1850 B. Taylor Eldorado xv 11.(18621 171 Barking my hand 
on the rough bark of a branchless pine. 1880 Bf.sant te 
Rice Seamy Side xxvii. 227 He had barked his elbows, 
broken his shins. 

4 . To enclose with or as with hark ; to encrust. 
1633 T. Adams E.tp. 2 Pet. ii. 19 (1865) 544/2 Those an¬ 
chorites that have barked up themselves in hollow trees. 
1814 Cary Dante 90 From head to foot A tetter bark’d them 
round. 1840 Dr Quincey Style Wks. XI. 177 Some scaly 
leprosy .. barking and hide-binding .. the elastic flesh. 

5 . To bark (a squirrel, etc.): see quot. 

(1828 Auoubon Ortiithol. 1 . 294 A common wav of killing 
squirrels is. .to strike with the ball the bark of the tree im¬ 
mediately beneath the squirrel; the concussion produced by 
which kills the animal instantly without mutilating it.] 
1865 Sai.a in Daily Tel. 29 May, Fellows that with their 
heavy barrels and small-bores can ‘ bark a squirrel.* 

t Bark, v. : * Obs. rare. [f. Bark sb.* ; cf. OE. 
Vol. 1. 
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barqner to convey in a barge or bark.] To em¬ 
bark. 

1592 Wvrley Annorie 36 Which valiant Earle Plan- 
tagenet namde At Hampton barkt, at Burdeux doth 
arive. 

t Barkary. Obs. Also barcary. [ad. med.L. 
barcarittm, bercarinm, bcrqnarinm ^Spelmau), 
be rear ia, berqnaria (Du Ca»gc\ for her hie aria 
sheepfold, f. bcrbica sheep = cl. L. berbex , vervex 
wether ; hence cogn. with E. bergen'd] A * sheep- 
cote,' a ‘sheep-fold ’ (Spelman). (By some erron. 
referred to Bark sb. 1, and said to he ‘a tan-house.’) 

1594 Crompton Jttrisd. 192 Houses or barearyes. 1598 
ManwOod Lawes Forest § 2 (16151 75 Within the Regard 
of any Forest, no man may build any houses or barkaries. 
1607 Cowell lnterpr.,Barkarie is a heath house. 2. Some 
call it a Tanne-house* 1641 Tertncs dc la Ley (1708) 74 
Barcary signifies a farm-house as it seems. 

Barked (baikt),///. a. [f. Bark v* or sbA] 

1 . Covered with, or having, a bark ; encrusted. 
c 1505 Dunbar Flyting 202 Ane caprowsy barkit all with 
sweit. 1552 IIuloet, Barked or rymled, cortical ns. 1568 
T. Howell A rl*. AmitieiiZ'jf 32 Flinted stones and barked 
tree. 1868 Geo. Eliot F. Halt 8 The thick-barked stems, 
t 2 . Tanned. Obs. 

c 1430 Lyixl Min. Poems 53 As harkid ledir his face is 
shynyng. 1569 Wills * lnv. N. C. 118351 308 For a barked 
hide ijr. vyi. 'ta 1800 in Aytoun Ballads Scot. \ 1858) II. 376 
Auld she is..And tougb like barked leather. 

3 . Stripped of its bark ; transf. having the skin 
grazed or scraped off. 

1611 Coign., Petard , a round, and pilled, or harked stickc. 
1854 Gar l. Citron. 660 Leaving barked trees standing. 1884 
Harpers Mag. Jan. 305/2 A ‘ barked* shin. 

Barken (bauk’n , v. Sc. [f. Bark sbA + -ex -.] 

1 . Irons. To dry up (any sticky daubing) into a 
hardened crust or hark ; to cover or stiffen by this 
process. 

1513 1827 [see Barkened]. 1852 Blackto. blag. LXXI. 
39 Even at breakfast your trout arc spoiled. They are 
arkened with oatmeal. 1861 Kradk Cloister H. xxiv. 
(I).) A shrewd frost that barkened the blood on my wounds. 

2 . intr. To dry and become a hardened crust. 

1826 Black™. Mag. XIX. 400 He will barken into be¬ 
dimmed and shrivelled scaliness. 1829 Scott Guy M. xxiii, 
Let the blood barken upon the cut—that saves plaster. 

Ba’rkened, ppl- a. [f. prec. + -up.] 

1 . Dried into a hardened incrustation, encrusted 
with a sticky daubing which has dried on. 

1513 Douglas yEnet's ti. vi. (v> 41 Witht barknit bluide, 
and puldir. 1827 Wilson A Wf. Atnbr\ Wks. 1855 I. 305 
Lvin a’ barkened wi' blood in his coffin, 

2 . ’Fanned. Cf. Barked 2. 

1818 Scott f/rt. Midi, v, ElTie used to help me to tumble 
the bundles o' barkened leather lip and down. 

Barkentine, variant of Barquentine. 

Barker (baukai), sb^ Also 4 berkere, 5 *ar. 
[f. Bark vA t -ek 1 .] 

1 . One who or that which barks ; a dog, 

1393 Langl, P. PI. C. x. 260 Thyne berkeres ben al blyndc. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 32 Berkar, as a dogge, latrator. 1855 
Singleton Virgil II. 276 Monster gods of every creed, 
Barker Anubis, too, 'gainst Neptune . . ranged. 

2 . Jig. A noisy assailant; also, an auction-room 
or shop tout. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 273/4 Whiche sometyme had ben 
a barker, bytterand blyndc, ayenst the I el Ires. 1581 J. Bill 
Haddon’s Ans'to. Osar. 81 b. Neither Jerome Osonus nor 
any other braulyng barker can. .molest him. 1617 Collins 
Def. Bp. Ely Ep. Dcd. 8 The aduersaries and barkers 
against Soueraignty. 1822 IIazutt Men $ Mann. Ser. 11 

xt. (1869) 232 As shopmen and barkers tease you to buy 
goods. 1862 Helps Organic. Daily Life 123 A review 
which 1 delight in .. because it always barks on the other 
side to the great barker. 

3 . The Spotted Redshank { 7 'otanusfusens). 

1802 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. 21 [In Leicestershire.] 

4 . slang. A pistol; occas. a cannon. 

1815 Scott Gny PI. xxxiii, They are never without barkers 
and slashers. 1842 F. Cooper Jack o’ Lattt. 1 . 151 Four 
more carronadcs, with two barkers for’ard. 

Barker (baukai), sbf Forms: 5 barkere, 
barkar, berear, 5- barker, [f. Bark + -er L] 
fl. A tanner. Obs. 

1402 Test. Iibor.( 1836) 1 .289 I .ego uxori Ricardi Skyrtyn- 

bek, barkar, j. togam. c 1470 RingSf Barker 127 in Rit- 
son’s Anc. P. P. 65 Ther owr kyng and the barker partyd 
feyr a twyn. 1479 Paston Lett. 839 111 . 253 An endenture 
of the bercars. 1503 4 Act 19 Hen. I'If, xix, That no lan- 
ner nor Barker put no maner of hyde nor Lether to sale. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 131 Of Barkers within Bvrgh. 

2 . One who strips off hark from trees. 

1611 Cotcr., Escorcenr, a barker of trees. 1829 E. Jesse 
Jrttl. Natur. 56 Our barkers go on rapidly with their work. 
* transf. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1847) 230/1 Infested 
.. with bawling whippets and shin barkers. 

Barker's mill. [Named from the inventor 
Dr. Barker, ahout the end of the 17th cent.] A me¬ 
chanical contrivance for producing rotary motion, 
consisting of a hollow vertical revolving axis with 
two (or more) horizontal arms fitted into its lower 
end ; water, admitted at the top of the central 
tube, fills that and the arms, and by its discharge 
through lateral apertures near the ends of the 
latter causes the whole machine to revolve in the 
direction opposite to that of the discharge, the 
moving power being the excess of hydrostatic 


pressure on the sides of the arms opposite to the 
openings, aided by centrifugal force. 

Barkey (bauki). [f. Bark sb.* + -ey = -yL] 
colloq. A little bark. 

1847 Barham Ingot. Leg. (1877 87 * Hookers/ barkey* and 
craft. 1867 in Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 

Barking baukiij . vbl. slO [f. Bark v}] 

1 . The utterance of a dog’s sharp explosive cry. 
c 1300 A*. Alis. 4966 From the hrest to the grounde Men 

hy ben, abouen bounder. Berkyng of houmies by habbe. 
1684 Burnet tr. Mores i top. 122 What pleasure ., in 
hearing the barking and howling of Dogs? 1795 -Southey 
Occas. Pieces iii. Wks. II. 222 His barkings loud and quick, 
b. transf. llarsh coughing. 

1813 Examiner 1 Feb. 75/1 The play went on, amidst 
croaking, squeaking, barking. 

2 . Jig. Angry or assailing outcry. 

1 549 * 0 ldk Erasm. Par. 1 st Tim. iv. it Fearc not any 
mens barkinges. 1857 Ruskin Pol. he on. Art 35 1 0 launch 
out into sudden barking at the fir*t faults you see. 

Ba’rking, vbl. sb.* [1 . Bark y.- f-ing 1 .] 

1 . Steeping in an infusion of bark ; tanning. 

t 1440 Promp. Parv. 25 Barkynge of lethyr, fruttieio. 
1865 lntell. Obseto. No. 38. 107 [Thel Barking the nets of 
the fishermen. 

2 . The action of stripping off bark from trees; 
the cutting away of a ling of bark, so as to kill 
the tree, otherwise called ring-barking. Jlarking- 
irons : tools used for this purpose. 

1545 Act 37 Hen. 171 /, vi. § 1 Barking of Apple-trees. 
1773 Barnard in Phil. Trans. LX 11 I. 218 Directing the 
falling and barking of a large quantity of timber. 1878 1’. 
Bayne Pnrit. Rev. iii. 71 In order to blight and kill a whole 
forest .. it is not necessary in fell every tree, but only v to 
perform the operation of barking. 1884 .-1 nstralnsiau 8 Nov. 
875/1 In ring-barking a belt of bark about a fool in width 
is taken off the tree. 

Ba rking. ///• t*- 1 [f* Bark zc 1 +-ing-.] 

1 . Uttering barks ; ‘ giving tongue/ yelping. 

1552 Hulokt s.v. Addition , A barking dogge. 1842 Ten¬ 
nyson Day Dream 136 Barking dogs and mowing cocks. 

2 . transf. Uttering harsh, rough, or angry sounds, 
like a dog’s barking ; harsh-sounding. 

1589 PunKNMAM Eng. Poesie u86y> 258 7110 rude and 
barking language of the Aflricans. ri8oo Kirke Wiihe 
t hristm.-Day 36 He had wordsTo soothe the barking waves. 

b. Barking-bird, the Tteroplochus Tarnu , of 
Chiloe, so named from its voice; barking-iron 
{slang), a pistol. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xiii. <1873'288 An allied species 
is called by the natives ‘Guidguid,' and by the English the 
barkir.g-bird. 1847 Le Fanu T. O’Brien 63 Put up your 
barking-iron, and no more noise. 

3 . Jig. Raising clamorous outcry, noisily aggressive. 
1599 Marston Set*. Villanie 11. vii. 205, I slop thy currish 

barking chops. 1641 Mu.ion Ch. Disc/p. 11. \N ks. 118511 40 
His barking curses, and Excommunications. 1845 Ford 
Handbk. Spain i. 21 Bread and salt can appease the way¬ 
farer’s barking stomach. 

Ba rking, ppl- a.* [f. Bark vi* + -ing-.] 1 hat 
‘barks’ ; following the trade of a tanner. 

( 1600 Rob. Hood 1 Kit son xxxv. 39 Barking tanners sons. 

Ba rkingly, adv. [f. Barking ppl. aA + -ly *.] 
In a barking manner. 

1606 Sylvester Imposture 248 f rom the Pulpit barkingly 
he rings Bold blasphemies against the King of Kings. 1624 
HI-YWOOD Gintaik. j6i A woman barkingly clamorous. 

Barkless ba\ikks\ a. [f. Bark sbA+- less.] 
Devoid or stripped of bark. 

1604 Drayton Moses 1 K.> The trees all bark less nakedly 
are left. 1817 Byrun Manfred \. ii. 67 Blasted pines, .bark¬ 
less, branchless. 

Barkum, dial, form of Bargmam, horse-collar. 
Barky tha’-iki), a. [f. Bark sl>\ + -yL] 

1 . Covered with bark. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. A r .iv i. 48 The female luy so^ Fairings 
the barky lingers of the El me. 1656 Du Gakd Gate Lat. 
Vnl. §83 A stringgic root, a barkie slock. 1870 Bkvant 
Homer. 11 , xvi. 153 Woods of beech and ash and barky cornel. 

fie;. 1604 Breton Pass. Sheph.(\%^ 6 d rees their barky 
silence breake, Crackc yet though they can not speaker. 

2 . Of the nature of bark. 

1835 Browning Parac. tv. 141 The barky scurf ofleprosy. 
Barlady: see Byklapy : By our Lady! 
tBarla-fu inble. Sc. Obs. Also -fuimnil. [cf. 
Baulky interj.phr .; the second element is doubt¬ 
ful.] A call for a truce by one who has fallen in 
wrestling or play; improperly for: Fall, tumble. 

a 1550 Christis Kirk Gr. xvi, Quhilc he cryed bnrlnfummil, 
I am si ane. 1657 Colvil Whigs Stthp/ie. 11751) no When 
coach-mcn drinks and horses stumble, It's hard to miss a 
barla-fumble. 

Barley t bauli). Forms : 1-2 baerlfc, 3 barlic, 
barrli3, .ibarlykke, barlich(e, barli, 4 8 barly, 
K berley, berlik, 6 7 barlie, -lye, 8 Sc. barlie(k, 
4- barley. [OE. bit rite, of doubtful composition : 
Arr- seems to point to OTeut. *barcz- t *bans~, 
1 barley,’ the latler of which gave OE. b$re (see 
BearxA^) with £ as proj^r umlaut of a ; the suffix 
is evidently -lie (see -ly 0, as if bivrllc meant at 
first, not hordcum, but hordedccus. 

Barr lie first appears attrib. or as adj. in the name BoerKce - 
croft', cf. also Barlf.y-corn. The notion that lie is the 
word Hoc * leek/ as in OE . gdrleac, M E. garleek, earlcke, 
now garlic, is phonetically out of the question. In b.rr-, 
can the vowel x (for earlier instead of f, be due to 
early syncopation, bxrr- '.—barr-farc-, from baroz., barizA 
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BARM 


Cf. ON. barr, North Fris. bar, bxr. (But ON. barlak, in 
an Orcadian document, is prob. adopted from OE.) 'I‘he 
Rush™. Gloss . has also bxre/ldr for bfrc/lJr, and late 
charters barrttin for rettin .] 

966 Coil. Dipl. VI. 79 Ikcrlicc croft, nzoo Ormin 15511 
lie fedde lif pusennde menn Wipp fife ‘barrli} lafcss. (Cf. 
other attrib. instances under B.) 

1 . A hardy awned cereal (genus I ford cum), cul¬ 
tivated in all parts of the world; used partly as 
food, and largely (in Britain and the United Slates, 
mainly) in the preparation of malt liquors and i 
spirits, a. The plant. 

1303 R. Brunse 11 until. Synne ioiii Whetc cornc wyl 
nat prykke, As utes dowun, or barlykke. 1382 Wvcuf 
Ex. ix. 31 'the flax lhanne and harlich 1 1388 barlij was 
hurt. 1398 ’Brevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxv, liopc barley 
and here is calde Ordcum. 1483 Caih. Angl 22 Barly, 
or drum. 1523 Fitzhkrr. Hush. §28 Barley and otes be 
moste commonly mowen. x6:o Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 61 Thy 
rich Leas OfWheatc, Rye, Barley. 1795 Scots Mug. I.VIJ. 
544/1 The barleys are universally a great crop. 1872 Oliver 
Blent. Bot. tr. 279 Barley is considered to have been the first 
Cereal brought under cultivation. 

b. The grain. French , Pearly Pot barley, see quot. 

1124 O. E. Citron., Man srelde.. p;el l>a:rlic pa-t is pre sed 
kepas to six scillingas. cx 220 Bestiary 291 in O. E. Misc. 

10 De mire suned de bar lie, danne }e fint tc wetc. 1362 
I.ascl. I*. I'l. A. v. 133 ,1 houhte hire Barly |r>. r. barliche); 
heo breuh hit to sulle. c *440 Partonope 3760 Brede made 
of berley or ellis of ote. 1523 Fhzhekh. Hush. § 13 That is 
the worste harley, and foure London bushels are suffyeient 
for an acre. 1769 Sir J. Hill Earn. Herb. 17S1P72 French 
barley is skinned, and has the ends ground off; the pearl 
harley is reduced by a longer grinding to a little round 
white lump. 1857 Eliza Acton Eng. Bread-Ilk. 73 Pot 
harley is harley of which the outer husk has been removed 
by mill-stones; it is used for making broth. 

2. transf 

1884 F. Britten Watih <y Che km. 29 Bar leys., [are] the 
little projections formed by the operation of engine-turning. 

B. Comb, and All rib. (In 14 17th c. commonly 
barli-y barly-.') 

1 . General relations : a. objective with vbl. or 
agent-noun, as barley-buyer, -sower, -sowing ; b. 
instrumental with passive pple., as barley-fed 
(1S51); C. simple attrib. as, .of the plant) barley- 
crop, earthy -eddish , -ground (1523 , -field y -har¬ 
vest, -rick, -seed ; (of the grain) barley-bran, -chaff, 
-flour, -groats, -meal t 1388) ; d. attrib. of mate¬ 
rial (= made of or with), as barley-bread, -bun, 
-cake, -crust, -gruel, -loaf (1 200), -pudding, -scon. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. 11 . n. 80 'Bailey-branne the Handers 
doe vse in stead of salt, c 1320 Senyn Sag. 1573 “ Barii* 
bred he et for gode. 1840 Carlyle Heroes ii. it 2 His 
[Mahomet'si .. common diet was ‘barley-bread and water. 
1552 IIulokt, 'Barley bunuc gentleman .. suche rychc 
niggardes as lyue wyth barley breade, ur otherwise hardlye. 
1393 Cower Con/. III. 216 Me thought I sigh a ‘barly- 
cakc. 1846 Chute Greece 11. i. 21 . 297 His diet of sweet 
chestnuts, ‘barley-cakes and pork. 1865 Derby Merc. 25 
Jan., The straw of a * harley crop. 1669 Worudck 
Syst. Agric. 11681)247 Places for this sport, especially on 
the "Barley-cdishes. 1851 Kingsley Yeast xi. 202 Vunr 
‘barley-fed hares. 1863 Miss Wiiately Ragged Li/e Egypt 
xix. 187 ‘Barley-fields irrigated by a sacchia. 1620 Vi.snkk 
Yin Recta i. 18 If.. ‘Barley flower and Rie flower ..be j 
added. 1523 Fitzhekr. Hush. § 10 Thou shah sowe..thy ' 
beanes vpon the ‘barley grounde. 1769 Mrs. Rai-tald 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778'315 To make ‘Barley Gruel. 1611 
Bmi.it Ruth i. 22 The beginning of‘barley harnest. 1535 
Coverdale Jndg. vii 13 A bake 11 ‘barlye lofe came rollinge 
downe. 1488 Act. Audit. i47«Jam.) Fifty quarters uf f berlik- 
malt. 1620 Vknnkr Via Recta ii. 39 Bcerc. .made of * Barly 
malt alone. 1382 Wyclif Fum. v. 15 A mesure .. of ‘barli 
meele. 1599 Hakluyt Coy. 11 , tt. 4 Their bread was made 
of ‘barley menle and goates milke. 1820 Scott Monast. viii, 
The ‘barley-scones, which .. were so good. 

2 . Special combinations: Barley-bigg, bigg or 
bear, a coarse variety of barley; barley-bird, name 
given locally to various birds appearing about the 
lime of barley-sowing, as the wryneck, siskin, green¬ 
finch, and sometimes the nightingale; barley-bree, 
-broth, strong ale; barley-eaudy (*= barley- 
sugar) ; barley-eracker, a machine or appliance 
for cracking harley; fbarley-eream (= barley- 
milk) ; f barley-hat (cf. Baulky-cap, -hood) ; 
barley-hummeller, a machine for separating bar¬ 
ley from the awns; tbarley-island, an ale-house; 

■f barly-lepe, a leap or haskel for holding barley; 
t barley-man, one who received an allowance in 
barley, hordearius ; f barley-milk, a decoction 
or gruel of harley or barley-meal; barley-mood 
= Barley-hood ; barley-mow, a stack of barley; 

+ barley-solo (pits, or dial.), the season for sow ing 
barley ; + barley-sick a., intoxicated; barloy- 
straw, (Jig.) a trifle ; barley-sugar, a confection, 
usually in twisted sticks, made from sugar, for¬ 
merly by boiling in a decoction of barley; barley- 
wine, a Greek wine or beer prepared from barley. 
Also Barley-cap, -corn*, -hood, -water, q.v. 

1552 Huloet, * Harley bygge. Vide beerecorne. 1625 
Markham Fartrw. Hush. 135 ‘Barley-big, or beare Barley. 
1768 Pennant Zool. 11 . 310 In Sussex it [the Siskin] is 
called the *barly-bird. 1863 Yng. England Aug. 127 In 
the Isle of Wight the bird commonly called the ‘barley-bird 
is the wryneck. 1786 Burns Scotch Drink xiii, How easy 
can the * barley-bree Cement the quarrel! 1593 Bacchus 
Bonn tie in Hart. Misc. (1809) II. 273 The *barley-broath 


abouc all other, did beare away the bell, and. .neither grape 
nor berry might be compared to the maiestie of the niaull. 
1884 Black Jud. Shaks. xxxi, A cupful of ‘barley-broth 
will do thee no harm. 1883 Harper's Mag., Jan. 277/1 
‘Barley-candy statuettes. 1813 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
131 The motion is communicated by a belt 10 the ‘barley- 
cracker 1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 17 Ptisan was a 
meat of the Antieuts which we now call ‘Barly-Cream. 
c 1500 Iilenvbols Test, in Hazl. E. T. /’. 1. 105 They that 
be manly in dronkencssc for to fyte, Whan one liter licde is 
sett a ‘barly-hate. 1851 Househ. UMs. 111 . 358 The chaff- 
cutter, the ‘barley-hummeller. a 1640 Day I’eregr, SchoL 
iiS8»j 72 Gocing to take in fresh water at the‘Barlie Hand. 

< 1440 Promp. Pan'. 25 ‘Barly lepe, to kepe yn corne, 
camera. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 561 Sword-fencers, who 
vpon their allowance or pension giuen them in barly, were 
called Hordearij, (/. *Harley-men». 1607 Torsell Pour-/. 

Beasts 303 ‘Barly milk, or juyee called of the old Writers 
.. Crcinor Ptbanac. 1790 Morrison Poems 151 <Jam.) 
Hanie the husband comes just roarin' fu’; Nor can she 

f dense him in his ‘barlie mood, c 1732 Gay J.i Whenever 
>y yon ‘barley mow 1 pass, c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 25 ‘Bariy- 
sele, tempus ordcacium. a 1721 Prior Turtle 4 Sp. «R.) 
She. .could plead the Jaw, And quarrel for a ‘barley-straw. 
1830 Lindley Fat. Syst. Bot. 303 ’Barley-straw melts into 
a gla>s of a topaz yellow colour. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. 
Drugs I. 55 ‘Earley-Sugar is made either of white Sugar 
or brown. 1883 Knmvledge 6 July 3/2 “Barley-sugar \ . 
was prepared by boiling dowm ordinary sugar in a decoc¬ 
tion of pearl barley. 1852 Grotk Greece 11. lxx. IX. 144 A 
sort of ‘barley-wine or beer in tubs, with the grains of 
barley on the surface. 

Ba'rley, inlerj. Sc. and north, dial . [perh. a 
corruption of Y. parlez, Eng. parley .] Barley, 
truce, quarter; ‘a term used in the games of chil¬ 
dren, when a truce is demanded* (Jamieson). 

1814 Scott B 7 ir>. xlii f A proper lad o’ his quarters, that 
will not cry barley in a brul/ie. 

Barley-break baulqbr^k). Forms: 6 barle- 
breyke, barla-breik, 7 barly-breake, -brake, 
barley-, barlibreake, 7-S barlibreak, barley- 
brake, -break, 9 Sc. barley-brack. [Of uncer¬ 
tain etymology ; the first part has been explained 
from the prec. word, also from the grain barley, 
because played in a corn-field, or in a stack-yard 
(Jam.); the second from break as explained below.] 
An old country game, varying in different parts, 
but somewhat resembling Prisoner's Pars, origin¬ 
ally played by six persons (three of each sex) in 
couples; one coiiplc, being left in a middle den 
termed ‘ hell,’ had to eateh the others, who were 
allowed to separate or 'break* when hard pressed, 
and thus to change partners, but had when caught 
to take their turn as catchers. (See poetical de¬ 
scription by Sidney in Arcadia 1. La man's song, 
and Suckling in Poems (1^46) 24.) In Scotland, 
according to Jamieson, one person had to catch 
the rest of the company, each of these as taken 
assisting their captor. 

1557 Maciivn Diary (1848' 132 Master parsun .. entryd 
into hdle, and ther ded at the barle breyke with alle the 
wyffe of the satu parryche. a 1581 A. Scott On May, Sum 
rynuis at barla brelkis 1 yk ran unis. 1608 Armin .Vest Finn. 
11842* 56 Like a girle at barley brake, leaning the last 
couple in hell, away she gads, and ncuer lookes bchtndc 
her. 1794 Sul* 1 hey H'at Tyler t. Wks. 11 . 24 Since we were 
boys together Ami play'd at barley-brake. 1837 Nicole 
Poems 11843*81 At uarley-bracks, we laughin' chased ilk 
kimmer we could sec. 

t Ba*rley-ca p. Obs. [f. Baulky, as source of 
malt liquor: cf. Baulky-hood.] In phr. To have 
on or wear a barley-cap : to be ti]>sy ; hence barley- 
cap - tippler. 

1598 K. Gilpin Skint. (1878) 67 Sonic weeuil, mault-worme, 
barly-cap. 1611 Cotgr., l'orven . .pot-shotten, whose ftid- 
ling or barley Cap is on. 1679 O. Heywoou in Yorksh. 
Diaries iSurl.) 11 . 262 He never wore a cap, unlcsse it was 
a bar ley-cap. 

Barley-corn (ba‘jli,k^ jn). [See Corn.] 

1 . = Baulky the plant or grain). 

1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xiv. 30 The feelde of loab biside my 
feelde hauyuge barli corn 1 1388 ripe barli). c 1440 Promp. 
Pan'. 25,1 Barly corne, ordeum. 1836 Thirlwall Greece 
11. xiv. 196 The juice of the vine or the barleycorn, 
b. Personified as John Barleycorn : esp. as the 
grain from which malt liquor is made. 

c 1620 (title) in Pcpysian Library, A pleasant new ballad 
. . of the bloody murther of Sir John Barleycorn. 17.. 
John Barleycorn in Percy’s Rcliques, John 1 barleycorn has 
got a beard Like any other man. 1786 Burns Scotch- 
Drink iii, John Barleycorn, Thou king o' grain. 

2 . A grain of barley. 

1588 Greene Peri modes 15 Preferrc not a Barly-comc 
before a precious Jewell. 161a WdoYmll Surg. Mate Wks. 
<*653)25 A full barley corne will well serve, or a good’ 
wheat come. 1824 Miss Mitforo Village Ser. 1.(1863) 83 
A bantam-cock .. turning so scornfully from the barley- 
corns which Annie is flinging towards him. 

3 . The length of a grain of barley taken as a 
measure, £ of an inch ; fonnerly also 4 of an inch. 

1607 Records Gr.Arts 326 It is ordained that 3 Barly 
Cornes dry and round, shall make vp the measure of an 
inch. 1611 Cotgk., Grain .. a Barlic-comc, or the fourth 
part of an ynch. 1688 Holme Armory in. iii. 136 Barly 
Corn, is the length of 4 Poppy seeds, and 3 Corns make an 
Inch. 1729 Suklvocke Artillery 1. 76 The Barley-corn (the 
fourth part of an Inch) is subcfmdcd into 5 Poppy Seeds. 
1873 Miss Broughton Fancy 1 .21 If father, .move his head 
one barley-corn, we are all dead men. 


4 . Building. 'A little cavity between the mould¬ 
ings of joiners* work . . made with a kind of plane 
of the same name.* Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1753. 
Ba'rley-hoo-d. [f. Barlky (used for 'malt 
liquor’) + -hood, suffix of condition; perh. with 
some reference to hood 'covering for the head*: cf. 
barley-hat in Baulky B 2.] A fit of drunkenness, 
or of ill humour or temper, brought on by drinking. 

a 1529 Skelton El. Rummyng 372 And as she was drynk- 
ynge, She fyll in a wynkynge Wvth a barlyhood. 1725 
A. Ramsay Gent. She/h. 1. ii. In his barlickhoods, ne'er 
stick To lend his loving wife a loundering lick. 1805 A. 
Scott Poems 51 (Jam.) Whan e’er they take their barley- 
hoods, And heat of fancy fires their bludes. 

Ba'rley -water, [f. Barley.] A drink, 
made by the decoction of pearl harley, used as a 
demulcent. + Strong barley-water : ale. 

<r 1320 Senyn Sag. 1574 Barli-waler, that was .i-sode. 1580 
Hollyband Trcas. Er. Tong, Orgemonde, Barlye water, 
Tysante. 1625 Hart A nat. Ur. 1. v. 46 The women .. are 
not so busie..with the strong barley water as our British 
women. 1684 Otway Atheist Prol., And Barley-water 
Whey-fac'd Beau’s write Satyrs. 1875 H. Wood ‘Therap. 
(1870)581 Barley-water is u>ed as a nutritious, demulcent 
drink in fevers. 

t Barling baulii)). Obs. [a. Sw. barling\>o\z, 
f. bar a to bear.] A pole. 

1611 Rates2 (Jam.) Barlings, or fire-poles the hundreth— 
xxt. 1732 De Foe, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. (1769) 1 . 64 Fir- 
Timber, Oaken Planks, Baulks, Barlings, Spars, Oars, 
t Barm, sit} Obs. exe. in comb. Forms: 1-2 
bearm, 3 beerm, berm, 4-5 barme, 1- barm. 
[Common Tent.; with OF. barm (AVSax. bearm) 
cf. OS., OFris., OIIG., Sw., Da. barm, ON. bar/nr, 
Goth, barms OTeut. *barmo-z, f. ber-an to bear. 
The early southern M E. berm represented the Saxon 
bearm ; barm was the Anglian form.] 

1 . A bosom, a lap. 

r 950 Lind is/. Gosp. Luke vi. 38 Hia Sellad on barm iuer. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp . ibid., His syllaS on eowernebearm. c1160 
Hatton Gosp. John i. 18 On hys fader bearme. 1205 Lay. 
30261 He num his lauerdes hefd.rin his Ferm he hit laride. 
c 1230 Ancr. R. 212 pe slowe li 3 and slepcS i 3 e deofles 
l>erme, ase his dcore deorling. a 1325 Lay U Ercine 201 
Sche yaf it souke opon hir barm, c 1410 Love Bonavcnt. 
Mirr. vi. iGibbs MS.) Swetly klyppynge and kyssynge 
leyde hym in hier barme 11510 iPynson 1 barme ; 1530 ,W. 
de W. lappe. ] c 1460 Totoneley Myst. sg Hald thy hand 
soyn in thy barme, And as a lepre it shal be lyke. 1513 
Douglas /Ends xn. Prol. 76 Zephyrus comfortabill in- 
spiratioun For till ressaue law in hyr barm adoun. 

2 . Edge, hrim, ‘breast,* 'brow.* rare. (So in ON.) 

C1340 Alexander (Stev.) 4811 pan come pai blesnand till 
a barme* of a brent lawe. 

3 . Comb, barm-eloth, fbarm-hatre (obs.), an 
apron; barm-fel, barm-skin (dial.), a leather 
apron. Cf. Barvel. 

c xooo /Klfric Gloss, in Wright Voe. (W.) /127 Mappula, 
hearmclaiN. c 1300 Men Li/ xv. in E. E. P. (1862) 155 Fair 
hep 3ur barm hat res, c 1350 Sat. Blacksmiths in Rel. Ant. 
1 . 240 Of a bule hyde ben here barrnfellys. c 1386 Chaucer 
Jl tile res T. 50 A barm-cloth eek as whit as morne mylk. 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 25/1 Barnyskyn (1499 barme skyn), 
melotes. 1594 Nashe Un/ort. Trav. 16 An Elcphantes 
cares that hanges on his shoulders like a countrie huswiues 
banskin |j/VJ. 1775 J. Collier Tim Bobbin 20 Hal .. had 
his knockus lapt in his Barm-skin. 1857 Wr:cht Provinc. 
Diet. s.v., Her smock’s as dirty and greasy as a barmskin. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. iii. 80 His mother o’er her 
barm-cloth wide Gazed forward. 

Barm (baam), sb/ Forms: 1 beorma, 3 
beorme, berrme, 4-5 borm v e, 5-7 barme, (7 
birine), 7- barm. [OF. beorma ; prob. common 
Teut. (i-*bermon-), though early cognates are 
wanting ; ef. Da. barme, »Sw. barma, Fris. berme, 
barm, LG. borme, barme, barm, mod.G. barme.] 

1 . The froth that forms on the top of fermenting 
malt liquors, which is used to leavert bread, and to 
cause fermentation in other liquors ; yeast, leaven. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 33 Hcofena rice is gelic beor 
man. ri2oo Ormin 996 Brxd All peorrf wi^puteun berrme. 
<1386 Chaucer Chan . IV///. Prol. <5* T. 260 Alum, glas, 
berme, wort. ^1420 Liber Coeorum 39 With egges and 
flourc in batcre puu make, Put berme per to. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 145 The froth or barme .. [has] a property to keepe 
the skin faire and clearc in womens faces. 1688 in Phil. 
Trans. XVI 11 . 130 His Brains worked like Birme in an Ale- 
Fat. 1816 Scott Antiq. xi, The sea was working like barm, 
b. Iransf or fig. Ferment, fermenting agent. 

C1580 Montgomerie To R. Hudson, This barme and 
blaidry buists up all my bees. 1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angl. 
iv. 48, I assert the gall to be the barm or ferment of the 
venal blood. 1828 Landor lmag. Cottv. (1846) II. 174 
Milton's dough .. is never the lighter for the barm he 
kneads up w’ith it. 

+ 2. The froth or ‘head * of beer when poured out. 
C1275 Sertnun in O. E. Misc. i 83 Lo}e heo holdct horc 
galun, mid berme [v. r. beorme] heo hinc fullefi. C 1440 
Promp. Pan*. 32 Berme of ale or other lyke, s/utna. 1483 
Cat ft. Angl. 22/1 Barme, spuma. 

3 . attrib., as in barm froth, bann-fly. 

1606 Wily Beguiled Prol. in Hazl. Dt\tsl. IX. 223 That 
barm-froth poet. 1676 Cotton Angler 11. 335 Another Dun 
called the Barm-fly from its yeasty colour. 

Barm, V. Obs. or arch. [f. pree. sh.] 

1. To mix with yeast; to leaven, ferment. 

[C975 Rnsfno. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 33 Ofijxvt sebeormad wajs 
all.] 1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 245 1 he seed it selfe .. is 
so houen and harmed as it were with spirits. 1616 Surfl. 












BARMAID. 

& Markh. Countr. Farm 589 Your best ale must be barmed 
as soone as it is coold. 

2 . To rise in froth or fermentation. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 32/2 Bcrmyn, or spurgyn as ale, 
sf>itmo. 182a Proz'ost il 16 It set men’s minds a harming 
and working. 

Barmaid (baum^id). [f. Bar sbj 28.] A 
female who sells food and drink at the bar of a 
tavern or hotel. HenceBarmaidenlyrt.uw/^‘>W.) 

177* Goldsm. stoops to Cottq. Epil., Th' unblushing Bar¬ 
maid at a country inn. 1837 Dickens Picking 847) 9/2 The 
bar-maid had positively refused to draw him any more 
liquor. 1881 Daily News % June 5 Bar-maidenly in their 
conception of polished badinage. 

Barman (baunruvn). [f. Bar jA 1 ] 

II . A pleader at the bar ; a barrister. Obs. 

1657 Reeve God's Plea 8 Oh rare Pleader! there is not 

such a Barre-man to be found. 

2 . One who prepares bars, e.g. of metal for the 
manufacture of wire. 

1714MANDEVIH.F. Fab. Bees (1723) 1 . 249 The silver-spinner, 
the flatter, the wire-drawer, the bar-man, and the refiner. 

3 . A man who serves at the bar of a public-house, 
etc. Cf. Bar sbj 28. 

1837 Duncumb Brit. Emigrant's At tv. 76 He instantly 
called for the bar-man and taxed him with the imposition. 
1865 K. Clayton Cruel Fort . II. 165 Two barmaids com¬ 
menced a most vigorous flirtation with the young bar¬ 
man. 

Barmaster yba'imastoi). Also 7 barge*, 7-8 
bergh-, 8 bargh-. [Formerly bargh master, ad. 
Ger. bergmeister, f. berg- mining.] A local judge 
amongst miners : see quot. 

1662 Fuller Worthies I. 229 The Barge-Master keeps his 
two great Courts twice a year in Barge-Moot Hall., to 
decide Controversies, and punish offences betwixt Miners. 
1721 Bailey, Bargh-mas ter, the Surveyor of a Mine. 1747 
Hooson Miner's Diet. s.v. Bill , By the Assistance of the 
Barmaster. 1875 Ukf. Diet . Arts I. 292 Bar-master , in 
Derbyshire, the authority to whom alf disputes in lead- 
mining are referred. He has charge of the standard 4 dish 1 
or measure used in measuring the ore. 

Barmbrack baumbrak). Anglo-Irish . [cor¬ 
ruption of Ir. bairige/t breae speckled cake (\V h. 
StokesV] A currant-bun. 

1878 Miss Yonge Yng. Stepmother 317 A great barmbrack 
from Biddy. 1882 Flora Shaw Cast. Blair 189 The number 
of buns and barm-bracks had to be calculated. 

Barmecidal (baim/sardal), a. [f. next 4-Ab 1 .] 
Like the Barmecides feast; imaginably satisfying 
or sumptuous ; unreal, illusory. 

<11845 Hood Turtles x iv, Having thro'one delighted sense, 
at least, Enjoy’d a sort of Barmecidal feast. 184s Mozley 
Blanco White , Ess . (1878) II. 115 To reason simply on the 
superficies is a Barmecidal proceeding. 

Barmecide (.baum/soid). Patronymic of a 
family of princes ruling at Bagdad just before 
Ilaroun-al-Raschid, concerning one of whom the 
story is told in the Arabian Nights, that he put a 
succession of empty dishes before a beggar, pre¬ 
tending that they contained a sumptuous repast— 
a fiction which the beggar humorously accepted. 
Hence, one who offers imaginary food or illusory 
benefits. Often attrib. 

1713 Guardian No. 162 The Barmecide was sitting at his 
table that seemed ready covered for an entertainment. 1842 
Dickens Amcr. Notes (1850) 81/1 It is a Barmecide Feast; 
a pleasant field for the imagination to rove in. 1854 
Thackeray Newcomcs 1 i. 103 My dear Barmecide friend. 
1863 Reader il. 506 Sharing the boundless hospitality of 
a Barmecide. 

Banning baumiij). Sc. ran. [? f. Barm t».] 
The formation of barm on a fermenting liquor; 
Jig. the accruing of interest upon money. 

1823 Galt Entail I. xx. 160 Father .. ordained me to hac 
a hundred a year out 0' the harming o' his lying money. 

Barnikin (baumkin). north, arch. Forms: 
4 barmeken, (5 barnekynch),6barmekyn, -kin, 
barnekine, 5- barmkin. [Perh. f. Teut. barm 
(ON. barmr brim, border, edge, wing of castle; cf. 
Berm). The second syllable may be the dim. suffix 
-kin, though the meaning hardly suits. Possibly a 
corruption of, or confused with. Barbican.] 

The battlement of the outer fortification of a 
castle ; the outer fortification, or barbican ; a turret 
or watch tower on the outer wall. 

c 1340 Alexander (Slcvd 1301 Balaan in \>e barmeken 4 sa 
bitterly fi^tis. a 1440 Sir Dcgreif. 375 At the barnekynch 
lie abad, And lordelych douneTyght. c 1470 H enry Wallace 
viii. 1067 Fehew him self.. Throuch ail the fyr can on the 
barmkyn lycht. 1513 Douglas sEneis xit. x. 64 Thame 
quhilkis on the barmkin heid remanis. 1577 Holinshed 
Chrott. 111 . 874/2 Ouerthreweightcene towers of stone, with 
all their bamckines. a 1811 J.Leyokn Ed. Soulis\, And he 
call’d on a page, who was witty and sage, To go to the 
barmkin high. 

Bar mote (ba\im<?ut). Also 7 barge-, 7-8 
bargh-, 8 barmoot, 7-8 berghmote. [Earlier 
bargh mote, f. Ger. berg- mining + Mote, assembly, 
court; cf. barmaster .] A local court amongst 
miners: see quot. 

1653 Man love Lead Mines 14 Sute for oar must be in 
Barghmoot Court. 173a I)e Fok, &c. TourGt. Brit. (1769) 

III . 78 The Barmoot Court, kept at Wirksworth, to judge 
Controversies among the Miners, and adjust subterranean 
Quarrels and Disputes. 1747 lloosuN Miner's Diet, s.v. 
Bill, The meanest Labourer may recover his due Wages at 
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the Barmotc-court, 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Bar- 
mote 1 Deri).a mining court. 

tBarm-team. Obs. Also berem-tem, barme- 
teme. A corruption of Bairn-team. (Peril, due 
to confusion with Barm sb. 1 , bosom, lap.) 

c 1250 Gen. # Ex. 3903 A 1 Sat berem-tem. c 1315 Shorkham 
58 He hedde y*brout forthe his bearm-team Wythoutc senne 
i-smaked. C1430 Chcv. Assigne v. 103 And hadde mochc 
rewthe That swyche a barmeteme as y ! shulde so betyde. 
c 1440 Bone Flor. 10 Antenowre was of that barmc-teine. 

Barmy (baumi), a. [f. Barm sb:- 4 y 1 .] 

1 . Of, lull of, or covered with barm ; frothing. 

1535 Lyndesay Sat. Three Estates, Gud barmie aill. 1601 

B. JoNSON Poctast. v. iii, That puft-«p lump of barmy froth. 
£■*817 Hogg Tales II. 256 Like barmy beer in corked bottles. 

2 . Jig. Full of ferment, excitedly active, flighty. 

1602 Rct.fr. Pa mass, 1. ii. fArb.i 9 Such barmy heads wil 

alwaies be working, a 1605 Montgomerie /Wins <18211 49 
Hope puts that hast into sour heid, Quhilk boyl’s ^our 
barmy brain. 1785 Burns Whs. 111 . 85 Just now' l‘ve taun 
the lit o’ rhyme, My barmie noddle’s working prime. 

3 . Comb, barmy-brained a., flighty; barmy- 
froth, (Jig.) a flighty, empty-headed fellow. 

*599 Marston Seo. Cillanie 166 Each odde puisne of the 
Lawyers lime. Each barmy-froth, that last day did, begin ne 
To read lib little. 1824 Scott St. Koran's xxxii, Cork¬ 
headed barmy-brained gowks! 

Barn v^iun), sb. Forms: 1 bere-ern (bocren , 

1 2 berorn, 1-4 beren, 1-6 bern, 3 berrn, 4-6 
berne, (5 beern, beyrne, baerno), 5-7 barne, 
7- barn. [OK. bye-ern lit. * barley-place,* f. bye 
barley + «T/vr,tvvi, place,closet, store-room; reduced 
already in OK. to b$rern } bgnn, bint, whence ME. 
bern, mod. barn.'] 

1 . A covered building for the sloiage of giain ; 
and, in wider usage, of hay, straw, flax, .and other 
produce of the earth. 

<950 Lind if. Gasp. Luke xii. 24 D.um ne is bordern ne 
ber-ern. t 975 Rnshw. G. ibid., Bcre-ern. e 1000 Ags.G. ibid., 
Nabba 5 his heddern ne bern. e 1200 Ormin 10486 Sum* 
menu alle peclene corn X: don itt inn hiss berrne. <1220 Bes¬ 
tiary 263 O. E. Mise. 9 Ne bit (=shci nowt de karlie beren 
abuten. 0386 Chaucer lijfs T. 15 Thropes and bernes, 
?diepnes and dayeries. c 1475 in Wright V oe. 274 Ori/tm, 
beyrne. 1489 Caxton Faytcs of A, u. xxiv. 138 A gretc 
baernc within the said forest. 1523 Fitzhkru. Jinsb. §26 
[Rye] mowen .. taketh more rowme in the barne than shorne 
corne dothe. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utap - ibo Cornu or 
graine .. in the rich men’s be rues. 1610 Siiaks. letup, iv. i. 
nr Barnes,and Garners,neuer empty. 1697 Dkvden Virg, 
Georg. 1. 74 And bursts the crowded Bams, with more than 
promis’d Gains. 1820 Wokosvv. Sonu. Dud don xiii, One 
small hamlet.. Clustering with barn and byre, and spouting 
mill. 1872 J ENKtNsoN Eng. Lakes 24 The [GrasmereJ island 

has a clump of firs and a grey barn upon it. 

Jig. a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladyc 211 Aungcls inyghte gather 
them in to euerlastynge bames. 

b. Applied to: A barn-like building for worship. 
a 1721 } > kior To F. Shepherd, So at pure bam of Loud 
Non-con, Where with my grannam 1 have gone. 

2 . Comb, and Attrib as barn barley , -builder 
form, -loft, -sweepings', also barn-burner, nick¬ 
name of the radical section of the 1 >emocratie 
party in U. S.; barn-cellar, a room under a barn, 
generally used as a cow-housc; barn-floor, the 
floor of a ham, hence what is there stored ; barn¬ 
ful, as much as a barn will contain ; barn-gallon, 
a measure containing two imperial gallons, used in 
the milk-trade; barn-liko a., like, or like that of, 
a barn; barn(s)man, a labourer in a bam, a 
thresher; barn-owl, a British bird ol prey (Strix 
Jlammea ), also called W hile, Church, and Screech 

Owl; barn-shovel, one used for corn; barn¬ 
stormer, applied deprecialively to a strolling 
player; whence barnstorming', barn-swallow, 
the common house-swallow ; barnward aJv., to¬ 
wards the barn ; barn-yard, the enclo>ure round 
a barn, a farm-yard. 

1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 152 *Barn barley..!, u. that 
which had been stored in a barn. <21610 Bamngton Wks. 
<1622)218 That rich * Barnedmilder in the Gospel!. <21848 
N. J \ Tribune in Bartlett Diet. Atuer. 23 'Inis school of 
Democrats was termed ‘Barnburners, in allusion to the 
story of an old Dutchman, who relieved himself of rats by 
burning down his barns which they infested,—just like 
exterminating all banksand corporations, to root out the 
abuses connected therewith. 1842 T. Barker in Weiss Life 
<y Core. I. 184 A bull.. tied up in the corner of the ^barn- 
cellar. i6ix Bible 2 Kings vi. 27 Whence shall I helpe thee? 
out of the ‘barne floore? 1863 Kingsley Water-Bab. \'\\. 
272 Her decks were swept as clean as a ‘barn floor. 1847 
Ykowell A tic. Brit. Ch. xii. i2p Very old Welsh Churches 
are of the ‘barn form, a 1619 Fotiierby At hewn. 11. viii. § 4 
Not by the bushell..but by the whole ‘Barnefull. 1662 
Gerbier Friuc. < 1665) 36 Those ‘Barn-like Roofs of many 
Noble Persons Palaces. 1835 Beukfokd Recoil. 174 The 
* barn-like saloon on their ground-floor. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. HI. tv. v. 235 In cellars, *barn-lofts, in caves, c 1800 
A. Carlyle Aniobtog. (i860) 25, 1 took him for a grieve or 
‘barnman, x86x Smiles Engineers 11 . 112 A sufficient 
number of‘barnsmen fur thrashing straw. 1674 Ray Eng . 
Birds 83 The common ‘Barn-owl or White Owl, Alttco 
minor. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xvii. (1852) 37B The short- 
eared and white ‘barn-owls of Europe, 1446 Wills <5* 
Inv. N. C. 1 . (183519s Whetrideli .. hopper, ‘barnshoile. 
1884 Pall Mail G. 6 June 5/x If this be ‘barn-storming, 
Betterton and Garrick were *barn-stormers. 1851D. Wilson 
Tech. Ann. Scot. (1863) !. 416 Less skill than .. the common 
‘barn-swallow displays in the construction of its nest. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes 11. 96 Chaff, chopped straw, *ham-swecp- 
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ings. 1884 Roe in Harpeds Mag. July 247/2 The horses* 
heads were turned ‘barnward. 1513 75 Diurn. Occurr. 
(1833) 49 Thay brunt tua ‘barny-yairdis in Nether Keith. 
1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. vii. 49 A ‘harn-yard be¬ 
longing to a large farming establishment. 

f Barn, v. Obs. [f. the sb.] To house or store 
in a barn; to gamer. Often Jig. 

1593 Shaks. Lute, cxxiii, And useless barns the harvest 
of his wits. 1647 Fuller Good Th. in Worse T. 4x84x > 110 
Whose censures often barn up the chaff, and burn up the 
grain. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 1 11 . hi. (.1852) 559 To 
plant and dress, and barn and beat their corn. 

Harn^e, obsolete form of Bairn. 

Barnabite ^baunabait). [f. Barnab-as name 
of the apostle : see -ITK.] A member of the reli¬ 
gious order ‘thus called from the church of .St. 
Barnabas at Milan* (Chambers Cycl. 1751). 

1706 Dupin's Eeet. Hist. itthC. 11 . tv.xi. 450The Founders 
of the Order of Uarnabites .. were instructed by a Famous 
Preacher, one Scrasino, who advised them to read St. Paul 
constantly, from whence they were called Clerks of St. Paul. 

Barnaby ^birinabi). [a. F. Barnabc, ad. L. 
Barnabas .] By-form of the name Barnabas ; 
whence Barmiby-day, Barnaby bright, or long 
Barnaby, St. Barnabas’ Day, the 11th of June, in 
Old Style reckoned the * longest day *; Barnaby- 
thistle, the Centaurca solstitialis, so named from 
its flowering about the 1 ith of June. 

1595 Spenser Epithal. 266 This day the Minnc i in his 
chu-lest hiqlu, With Barnaby the bright. 1645 G. Danih. 
Poems Wks. 1878 II. 4 j I bis short Dci.embi.-r day, It would 
spin out, to make my Readers say, Long liaruuhic was 
never hulfc >o gay. 1650 Fuller Ptsga/i 11. xii. 255 Staying 
tlie Sun in Gihcun . .This was the Barnaby day ofilie whole 
world. 1670 E v.iiak!) Cent. ( tergy 32 Burnaby-bright would 
be much too short for him to tell you all that he could say. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. tv. iv, It was but last St. Bariia- 
bright They sieged him a whole summer night. 1598 Florid, 
Calcatrippa, Star-thistle, or Saint Bariialxie.s thistle. 

Barnacle (ba'inak’l), sbJ Forms: a. 2 ber¬ 
ime, 5 bernak.e, bernag. fi. 4 6 beruaclo, 5 
barnakylle, -alle, byrnaelc, barneckle, bar¬ 
nacle), 7-8 barniclc, 9 bernicle, 4- barnacle. 
[ME. bentak, a. O Y.bcrnac 'camus*; of which 
be made scums to be a dim. form : cf. (>F. bent ides 
in Joinville <’i-7r, in sense of the instrument of 
torture sense 2 as used by the Saracens, for which 
Marsh has suggested an oriental origin, eompaiing 
l’urs. ha ran-dan to compress, squeeze, baranjah 
her-dan to inflict torture. But, so far as evidence 
goes, 1 was the earliest sense, and of western origin. 
The sense of ‘ spectacles ’ seems to arise naturally 
enough from the others, but has been treated by 
some as distinct, ami referted to OF. boride (since 
15th c. beside') ‘eye glass.’ originally ‘beryl’:— late L. 
*bcricnlus, dim. of bcrilhts , bcryllus : it is not easy 
to trace any phonetic connexion between this and 
barnacles, even though the mod. F. dialect of Berry 
has bern bp ties * spectacles.’] 

1 . A kind of powerful bit or twitch for the mouth 
of horse or ass, used to restrain a restive animal ; 
later, spec, an instrument consisting of two branches 
joined by a hinge, placed on the nose of a horse, if 
he has to be coerced into quietness when being 
shoed or surgically operated upon. 

a. [< 1200 Neckam De U tens Mb us in Wright l 'oe. too 
Camum {bernac i vel capistruin u'kcrcstre) »ponLe pretereo. ] 
U1440 Promp . Parv. 33 Bernuk for hor?e [1499 bernaktllj, 
c ha tints. 1468 Medulla Gram, in Cath. Augl. 22 Chant us , 
a bernag for a hor>. <11500 in Wiilcker Vac.} 572 Charnus, a 
bernake. 

(}. 1382 Wyui.if Pro 7 <. x.wi. 3 A scourge to au hors, and a 

bcrnncle to an asse. 1387 I revisa Higden Rolls Ser. 1 .353 
J>cy dryucT hir horswi^a chambre ^cr da[virga/n camera lam) 
m pe ouer endc in btede of barnacles. 1483 ( ath. Angl, 22/1 
Barnakylle, Byrnacle, Barnakalle, earn us. 1562 Leigh Ar- 
morie U597) 104 Barnacle ..is the chiefest instrument that 
the smith hath, to make the vntamed hors.se gentile. 1607 
Topskll Fonr-f. Beasts 251 Barnacles .. put ujkmi the 
Horses nose, to restrain his tenacious fury from biting, and 
kicking. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. t. i, 11862) 1 . 245 note 
The horse .. being caught by the nose in barnacles. 1831 
Youatt Horse xxii. (18721 457 The barnacles are the handles 
of the pincers placed over and enclosing the muzzle. 

2 . An instrument of torture applied in a similar 
way. Also Jig. 

[1382 Wyclif 2 Kings xix. 28, l schal putten a cerclc in 
thyn noos thrillis and a bernaclc [Co\eri>aue, brydle bitt; 
1611 bridlel in thi lippis.] 1625 tr. Gonsalvia's Sp. Inputs. 
145 Clapped a Barnacle vpon his tongue, which remained 
there vntill the fire had consumed it. 1679 Hist. Jetzer 
Pref., Magistrates may flatter themselves, that with the 
Barnacles of a strict and well-worded Oath they can hold a 
Jesuites Nose to the Grind-stone. 1870 EDGAR Runttyuicdc 
109 To save my body from the bernicles. 

3 . colloq. in //.—Spectacles. [Probably from 
their bestriding and pinching the nose.] 

1571 Damon Cf P. in llazl. Dodsl. IV. 81 These spectacles 
put on. Grim, They be gay barnacles, yet 1 see never the 
better. 1593 MunoaY Dcf Contraries 39 Eye glasses, 
otherwise called Bernacles. 1693 Motteux Rabelais v. 
xxvii, They had barniclcs on the handles of their faces, or 
spectacles at most. 1823 Scott Pczcril viii, No woman 
above sixteen ever did white-seam without barnacles. 

Barnacle (baunak’l), sbf Forms : a. .4 ber- 
'nekke, 4-5 bernako, 5 bernak, -ack, bar 
nagge). / 3 . 5 bernakUl, barnakylle, 5- ber- 
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nacle, 6- barnacle, (7 barniele, 9 bernicle). 
[ME. bcrttckkc, bernakc , identical with OF. her- 
iiaquc, med.L. bernaca, berneka. (Other F. forms 
bcntache, barnache ; Pg. bernaca, -acha, -icha, Sp. 
bcrnache ; med.L. also baniaccs, bcnicsta, bar net a, 
perhaps bad spellings). With the A forms ef. med. 
or mod.L. Icrnicla , -cccla, - acnla , and mod.F. her- 
tticlc, barnacle . Ulterior history unknown. 

The earliest attainable forms < omit ring fa rfa to in Albert us 
Magnus and barliates in Vincentius Bellovacensis, which 
seem too far off* are the Eng. bemekke , Anglo-Lal. bernaca 
(Giraldus Cambr. <*11751, barneia, ’Ibarneca Gervase of Til¬ 
bury c i2it*, berneka \ Vincent. Hello vac. 1200-1250). If Eng¬ 
lish, this could only be ba re-neck or bear-neck, of which the 
application is not evident. The history of this word is in* 
volved in an extraordinary growth of popular mythology, 
traced hack as far as the 11 th or 12th c. by l’rof- Max M idler, 
Led. Sc. Lang- ed. 71 11 . 583-604. It is there suggested that 
bernacula might be a variant of * fie macula, a possi ble d i m. of 
/>ema ‘a kind of shell-fish,' afterwardsconfused with *berni- 
tula, a supposed aphetic form of '‘hibernicula, which might 
be applied to the barnaclc-goose from its being found in 
Hibernia. Others seek the source of the primitive bernaca 
in Celtic, comparing Gaelic bairneacb, Welsh b re nig, limpets. 
Hut as all the evidence shows that the name was originally 
applied to the bird which had the marvellous origin, not to 
the shell which, according to some, produced it, conjectures 
assuming the contrary seem to be beside the mark. The 
form bernacle, it will be seen, is not found before 15th c., 
and be macula seems to l*e only its modern Lat. adaptation. 
If med. 1 j. bcrnccla, bernicla, are earlier, they are suspici¬ 
ously like erroneous forms of bernct ha, bent icha. No con¬ 
nexion with BarnaclexA' can be traced : bcrnac was masc., 
beniiu/ue, -ache fcni., in l*r. | 

1 . A species of wild goose {etnas Uttcopsis nearly 
allied to the Brent Goose, found in the aretie seas 

where alone it breeds), and visiting the BritLh 
coasls in winter. 

This bird, of which the breeding-place was long unknown, 
was formerly believed to be produced out of the fruit of 
a tree growing by the sea-shore, or itself to grow* upon the 
tree attached by its bill whence also called Tree Goose', or 
to be produced out of a shell which grew upon this tree, 
or was engendered as a kind of ‘mushroom ’ or spume from 
the corruption or rotting of timber in the water. 

a. a 1227 NiiCKAM ill /'romp. Parv. 32 De ave que vulgo 
dicitur bcrnckke. 1387 Trevisa Higdeu Rolls Scr. I. 335 
pere bec|> l>ernakes foules lichc to wylde gees; kynde 
orytigephein f»r)> wondevliche out of trees, c 1400 M aundlv. 
xxvi. 264 Of the Hernakes .. In ottre Contree weren Trees 
that beren a Fruyt, that becomen Uriddcs ficeytigc. c 1440 
[see ft). 

ft. c 1440 Prenip. Parr 1 . 32 Harnakylle byrde [r\ r. bernack, 
brrnak}. bant a us. baruila, ba mites. 1480 C.\\ ion in-visa's 
Dcs< r. Brit. 48 Ther ben bcruacks, f.iwlcs lyko to wylde 
ghees, whiche growen wonderly vjjou trees. Ibid. 1520' 2 z 
Men of rclvgyon eel barnacles ti[»on fa>i ynge da yes bycause 
they ben not engendred with llesshc. 1598 Sylvester Pit 
Part as t. vi, (1641 * 5? 2 S > rotten planks of broken ships do 
change To Barnacles.. ‘Twas first a green tree, then a 
broken hull, Lately a Mushroom, now a Hying Gull. 1599 
H AKLfVT l ’ay. 11 .1. 63 There stand < ermine trees vpon the 
shore of the Irish sea, bearing fruit like unto a gourd, which 
. .doc fall into the water, and become birds called Bernacle*. 
j 653 Walton .*nglcr 189 The Harnacles and young (loslings 
bred by the Sun's heal amt die rotten planks of an old Ship, 
and hatched of trees. 1674 Ray Water Pond 95 The Hernacle, 
Hern ie la. 1678 Sir R. MvkimY in Phil. Ira ns. X 11 . 926 
Multitudes of little Shells; having within them little birds 
perfectly shap’d, supposed to be Harnacles. 1694 F.u i.i. 
Jersey ii. 74 Hernacles .. are only seen about the Sea, ami 
in very cold Weather. 1774 Goldsm. Sat. Hist. ill. 279 
The Harnacle not .. bred from a shell sticking to ship"' 
bottoms. 1863 Spring in Lapland 362 The brent goose and 
the bernicle .. breed either in Spitsbergen or East Finland. 
1870 Pall Mall G. 12 Oct. 12 The barnacle is supposed by 
simple people to be developed out of the fishy parasite of 
the same name. 

b. In this sense now often Bernack Goose, to 
distinguish it from sense 2. 

1768 Pennant Zotd. (1812) II. 237 The Hernacle Goose. 
1848 C. Johns lGeek at Lizard 5 33 bernicle Goose. 1882 
/'roc. Hem*. .Vat. Club IX. 552 Hernacle Geese have been 
very abundant. 

2. English name of the pedunculate genus of 
Cirripedes, which attach themselves to objects 
floating in the water, especially to the bottoms of 
ships, by a long fleshy foot-stalk. Sometimes used 
to include sessile Cirripedes : see Acorn-shell. 

(This was the * shell-fish f out of which the barnacle Goose 
was supposed to be produced, the long fonthcry cirri pro¬ 
truded from the valves suggesting the notion of plumage. 
Giraldus Camhrensis had himself seen more than a thousand 
of them * conchylibus testis incluss,’ hanging from one piece 
of timber on the shore. V 

^1581 C AMMON Hist. I ret. iii. (1633)10 Harnacles, thousands 
at once, arc noted along the shoares to hanj* by the bcakes 
about the edges of putrified timber.. which in processe 
taking lively heate of the Sunnc, become water-foules. 1598 
Florio, Auitra. .the birde that breedes of a barniklc hang¬ 
ing vpon old ships. 1673 Rav Journ. Low C. 290 These 
Tortoises .. had two great bunches of those they call Her- 
nacle-shells sticking ..to his back. 1678 Butler Hud. in. 
it. 655 As barnacles turn Soland geese In th* islands of the 
Orcades. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 11789) Crasa.it, a 
harnacle, a small shell-fish .. which fastens to a ships bottom 
in a long voyage. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (1873) 389 
Cuvier did not perceive that a barnacle was a crustacean. 

3 . fig. A companion or follower that sticks close, 
and will not be dismissed ; a constant attendant. 

1607 Dlrkkr jYorthw. Hoe m. Wks. 1873 111 . 39 lie 
cashiere all my yong barnicles. 1868 Miss Bkaodon frail 
Serp. t. i. 7 Sloppcr found him a species of barnacle rather 
difficult to shake off. 


+ b. Perhaps in this sense used as the cant term 
for a decoy swindler : see quots., and cf. Barnard. 

1591 Greene Disc .Cozenage 23 Thus doth the Verscr 
and the Setter feign a kind friendship to the Cony .. As 
thus they sit tipling, corns the Bamacklc and thrusts open 
the doore .. steps backe again : and very mannerly saith 
1 cry you mercy Gentlemen, 1 thoght a trend of mine had 
bin heerc. (See the whole passage. \ 1608 Dekkf.r Hetman 

Loud. Wks. 1885 111 . 131 He that .. before counterfeited 
the dronken Bernard is now sober and called the Harnacle. 
f 4 . One who speaks through his nose. Obs. rare. 
1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Gango, a barnacle, one that 
speaketh through the nose, Chenolopex. [ Chenalopex in 
Pliny, a species of goose. 1 

Ba'rnacle, v . 1 [f. Barnacle jA 1 ] irons. To 
apply a barnacle to (a horse). 

1861 S. Judd Margaret 11. viii. 11871)281 They banged him 
and barnacled him .. and the more they did, the more he 
wouldn't stir. 

Ba rnacle (baunak’l), vi 2 - [f. Barnacle sbi 2 ] 
traits. To affix with persistent attachment. 

1863 W. Story Point di R. 11 . 34 This uncouth structure 
.. is barnacled upon the ruins of the once splendid jioriico. 
1865 Mrs. Wiutnky Gayworthys xxiv. 236 He barnacled 
himself to Gcrshoni, now, and shipped with him always. 

Barnacled (baunak’ld), ///. a. a. Covered 
with barnacles, b. colloq. Wearing spectacles. 

i6gi T. H[ai.k] .-tec. AVw Invent. 80 Cleaned with.. 
Scrapers, if harnicled. 1878 R. Stevenson inland l * oy. 6 
A gleam of spectacles. For though handsome lads, they 
were all in tne Scotch phrase' barnacled. *884 Hlackio. 
Mag. Oct. 523 My barnacled barque Drags.. heavily on. 

t Barnage. Obs. [f. barn, variant of Baiun*+ 
-A<!k.] Childhood, infancy. 

c 1225 P. E. Allit. P. H. 517 Ay hat/ ben & wyl be 3el fro 
her barnage. e 1375 Harbour Troy-bk. 11. 2405 Noryscde 
hime ine his barnage. 1513 Douglas sEncis v. Pro!. 25 
Quha lauchis nocht .. in his barnage. 

Barnage, obs. f. Baronage. 

+ Ba rnard. Obs. Also 7 bernard. [app. a 
variant of Berner, one who waited with a relay of 
hounds lo intercept a hunted animal.] The manlier 
of a gang of swindlers who acts .as a decoy; a 
lurking scoundrel,a sharper. Cf. Barnacle jA 2 3b. 

1532 Dice Play- 1850-37 Another oily theft .. is the barnards 
law : which, to be exactly practised asketh four persons at 
least, each of them to play a long several part by himself. 
1562 Bllllvn in Habers Hk. 11868' 242 With a Barnards 
blowe, lurkyng in some lane, wodde, or hill top. 1591 
Gki'.i nk Disc. Cozenage 11859' 8 Foure per-ons were re¬ 
quired., the Taker up, the Verser. the Barnard, and the 
Rutter. Ibid. Wks. 18S5 X. 10 Conies in the Barnard 
stumbling into your conipanie, like some aged Farmer of 
the Cotintrey.. and is so carelesse of his money, that out he 
throweth some fortie Angels on the boords end. 1608 
Di kklh Hetman Land. Wks. 1885 III. 126 The Bernard., 
counterfets many parts in otic, and is now a drunken man, 
anon in anotlver humour .. oncly to blind the Cozen .. the 
more easily to beguile him. (Sec the whole of the interest¬ 
ing descriptions in these works.) 

Barn-door. [f. Barn .</'.] The large door of 
a barn. (Applied humorously lo a target too large 
to be easily missed, and, in Cricket, to a player 
that blocks every ball.. 

1547 J. 11 kvwoon Pour P’s in Dodsl. O. P. <1780) 1 . 87 
Rendyngehisbrowesasbrodcasbarne-durres. 1632 Milton 
i.’Allegro 51 While the cock ..to the stack or the barn¬ 
door, Stoutly struts his dames before. 1679 ‘ Tom Tickle- 
1 loot * Trials of l Cake man 9 My Old Master Clod pate 
I would have been hanged before he would have missed such 
a Ham-dore. 1847 I-ongf. Ev. i. ii. 50 Heavily closed, with 
a jarring sound, the valves of the barn-doors. 
alt rib. Reared at the barn-door. 
c 1685 in Dk. Hnckhm's. ICks. 1705 11 . 48 She ..slew a 
Barn-door Fowl with her own Hands. 1783 Wolcott IP. 
Pindar* Ode to K. Acad. i. Wks. 1 . 50 Plump as barn-door 
chicken. 1815 Scott Guy M. xlv, Our barn-door chuckies. 

tBarne- Gc. Obs. [a. OF. barne, (earlier barites , 
barm/):— late 1 „ Intromit us, f. baron-cm : sec Baron 
and -ate.] Assembly or body of barons, baronage. 

1375 Harhour Bruce it. 50 The king .. with his barne, Sat 
in till his parleament. C1375 — St. Haptista 499 Scho gert 
| he kinge Assemble hale his barne, J>at landis held of hyme. 

t Barne. Obs. A kind of fish. 

1602 Carew Cornnwll 3o*a, Of round fish there are Brit, 
Barne, &c. ibid. 34 b, f or bait they use Barne, Pilchcrd, 
and Lugges. 

Barne, obs. f. Bairn, Barn, Burn. 

Barnekin, -kynch ; see Baum kin. 

Ba'rney. slang and tcchn. a Humbug, cheat¬ 
ing. b. A prize-fight, c. Mining (see qnot.). 

1865 B. Brierley trkdate 11 . 19, I won thee t’ fair powcll 
one toss an’ no barney. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., 
Harney , a small car attached to a rope and used to push 
cars up a slope or inclined plane. 188a Even. Neios 2 Sepu 
1/6 Blackguardly barneys called Boxing Competitions. 

Barnhardtite (ha jnhajtDit). Min. [named 
from Barnhardt’s Land, N.Carolina, where found: 
see -ite.] A sulphide of iron and copper, of 
bronze-yellow colour with grayish-black streak. 
1837 ^8 Dana Min. 67. 

Barnhede, -loss, obs. ff. Bairnhood, -less. 
Barnisch, -ish, -ysh, obs. ff. Burnish. 
Barnless (baunlt-s), a. Void of barns. 

1883 American VI. 317 'Hie barnless plains of Montana. 

Bamnecks: see Bkvkknkx. 

Barnnniize (ba-jnamaiz), v. [f./><zr////;//,name 
of a pushing American show-proprietor + -HE.] 


To exhibit with a lavish display of puffing adver¬ 
tisements. Barnumisin, exaggerated advertising 
or display, boastful ‘tall talk. 

1851 W. B. Hodgson in Life vi. (1833) 87 Barnumised and 
puffed as Napoleon has been, he is not popular. 1852 
Blaclnv.Mag. LXX1 1 . 307 Barnumizing the prodigy through 
Europe. 186* Daily Tel. 20 Oct., It is Bamumism that 
prompts clergymen to tell their flocks that they must fight 
the Confederates till Hell freezes, and then fight them on 
the ice. 

Barogram (bue r^graem). [f. next, after telc- 
gram.] The record traced by a barograph. 

1884 Leeds Mere. 24 Mar. 8/5 The barograms obtained 
from some sixteen observatories. 

Barograph, (bte r^graf). [f. Gr. Papo-s weight 
+ -yp<i<p os -writing, -writer ; cf. telegraph.] A 
barometer constructed on the aneroid principle, 
actuating mechanism which records automatically 
the variations in atmospheric pressure. 

1865 Reader 9 Sept. 291/3 The self-recording barograph 
continues in operation. 1884 Weekly Scotsman 9 Feb. 4/1 
A barometric chart secured by means of the barograph. 

Baroko, -oco (barJifk^). Logie. A mnemonic 
word, representing by its vowels the fourth mood 
of the second figure of syllogisms, in which the 
premisses arc a universal affirmative and particular 
negative, and the conclusion a particular negative. 

1581 Fulj?E in Confer, in.<15841 Pijk, It isneitherin mode 
nor figure. Eulkc. It is in Baroco. 1838 Sir W. 1 Hamilton 
Logic xxii. 1 . 443 Bocardo, which .. with Baroco .. was the 
opprobrium of the scholastic system of reduction. 1870 
Bowen* Logic 204 Baroko and Bokardo have been stumbling- 
blocks to the logicians. 

t Ba rolite. [f. Gr. papo-s weight + \l 6 os stone: 
see -LITE.] Obs. synonym of Witherite. 

1794 Kirwan Min. 1 . 134 Barolite, or aerated Barytes. 

Barology (bar^lod^i). [f. Gr. Pnpo-s weight b 
-Xr*7ia discourse.] The scientific study of weight. 

1859 * n Worcester. 1863 M ill Comte 30 Physics, .divided 
by M. Comte into five departments: Barology, or the science 
of weights; Thermofogy, etc. 

Baromacrometer (bx ; n?,m;ukr/vmft3j). [f. 
Gr./Snpo-sweight* panpo-s length+/t<rpoi' measure.] 
An instrument for ascertaining the weight and 
length of new-horn infants. 1847 in Craig. 
Barometer ^baiym/taj). Also 7 barrira-. 
[f. Gr. papo-s weight* tilrpov measure.] 

An instrument for determining the weight or 
pressure of the atmosphere, and hence for judging 
of probable changes in the weather, ascertaining 
the height of an ascent, etc. 

(The common barometer is a straight glass tube, 34 inches 
long and clo%ed at the top, filled with mercury, and inverted 
in an open cup of the same liquid. The siphon barometer 
is a curved tube, with the mercury in the shorter limb 
exposed to the air; it is adapted as the -wheel barometer 
found in ordinary weather-glasses by putting on the mercury 
in the shorter limb a float with a cord attached, which passes 
over a pulley, and as the float rises or falls, moves the indi¬ 
cating hand. F'or very exact readings a lofty tube filled 
with glycerine is sometimes used. See also Aneroid.) 

1665 6 Phil. Trans. I. 153 A Barometer or Baroscope first 
made publick by that Noble Searcher of Nature, Mr. Hoyle. 
167a Petty Pol.Anat. (1691)48 Changes in the Air.. known 
by the Instrument call’d the Barrimeter. 1723 Mrs. Cent* 
livre Gamester 1. i, Your fob, like a Barometer, shews the 
temper of your heart, as that does the weather. 1813 Sir 
R. Wilson Diary II. 278 The Lutzcn impression has made 
the bone of my left leg quite a barometer. [See Aneroio.] 
fig, 1752 Hume Pol- Disc. iv. 73 Interest is the true 
barumeter of the State. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. m 18731 * 54 
languages arc the barometers of national thought and 
character. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne I. xi. 173 The 
barometer of Mr. Selwyn’s temper stood at stormy. 

b. Barometer-gauge : an appliance resembling a 
barometer, attached to the receiver of an air-pump 
to indicate the rarity of the air within. 

1783 Cavallo in Phil. Trans. LXX III. 449 A long baro- 
metcr-gage was adapted to the pump by means of a bent 
brass tube. 

Barometric (ba'rome'trik\ a. [f. prec. + -ic; 
cf. Gr. ptrptftos of measuring.] Of the nature of, 
pertaining to, or indicated by a barometer. 

1802 Rees Cyel. s.v. Barometer, The difference of the 
barometric heights. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip. xv. 378 
The mean height or barometric pressure. 1831 Lardni-r 
Pneumat . iv. 253 The column of mercury sustained in the 
barometric tube. 1854 Scofeern in Orrs Ctrc. Sc. Chem. 
313 The barometric weather-glass is supplied with a dial 
index. 1884 F. Britten Watch ff Clot km. 29 Barometric 
Error .. the alteration in the timekeeping of a clock due to 
changes in the density of the atmosphere. 

Barometrical, a. [f. as prec. + -ical.] » prec. 

16656 Hoyle in Phil. Trans. 1 .181 Barometrical Observa¬ 
tions (as for brevities sake 1 use to call them). 1713 Derm am 
Phys. Theol. 17 note. Barometrical and Thcrmometrical In¬ 
struments. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 117 ^9 A complete 
treatise of barometrical pneumatology. 187^ Hartwig 
Aerial W. i. 5 The range of barometrical variations. 

Barometrically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] By 

means of a barometric observation. 

1777 Smuckuukgh in Phil . Trans. I.X VII. 554 This gives 
for the height barometrically, 2748-9 ft. 1817 Ed in. Rev. 
XXVIII. 180 Heights barometrically ascertained. 

Barometrograph. (b«-r<j,me tr<Vgruf). [f. Gr. 
papas weight + ptrpo-v measure + -7 paipos -writing, 
-writer.] =- Barograph. 1847 in Craig. 

Barometrography (-m/irp‘graft), [f. as prec. 
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-r Gr. -ypa<f>ta description.] The department of 
science which treats of the barometer. 

Barometry (baqrmitri). [f. Barometer; cf, 
Gr. -purpia measurement.] The art or science of 
barometric observation. 

*713 Swift Efcg. Partridge Wks. 1755 III. 11. 8x A scrap 
of parchment hung by geometry (A great refinement in 
barometry) Can, like the stars, forctcl the weather. 1884 
Gurney & Myers in 19/A Cent. 85 Further light on ..the 
path and barometry of the psychical storms. 

Baroxuetz (barriftnets). [App. an erroneous 
adaptation of Russ. baranets(d\ min. oibaran ran/) 
applied to species of Club-moss, Lycopodium .] A 
spurious natural-history specimen, consisting of the 
creeping root-stock and frond-stalks of a woolly 
fern (Cibolium barometz) turned upside down ; for¬ 
merly represented as a creature half-animal and 
half-plant, and called the Scythian lmnb (already 
referred to by Maundevilc, ch. xxvi. p. 264b 
1791 E. Darwin Lot. Gant. 1.279 Waves, gentle Barometz, 
thy golden hair. 1835 I'cnny Cycl. 111.485/2, 

Baron (barren). Forms: 2-4 barun, 4 bnrune, 
bnroune, 4-6 baroun, -own, 5baroone, barrown, 
bbarroun, barne,7barron,3-baron. [EarlyME. 
bantu , -oun , a. OK. bantu , - ou , nee. of bet ( = Pr. 
bar , ace. baton, bard, Sp. varott , Kg. vardo, It. 
barone):— late L. baro, -oncm, of which the ordinary 
sense was ‘man * (interchanging in Salic Law with 
homo'), esp. in relation to some one else, as when 
we say * the king’s man,’ passing on one side into 
* servant, vassal/ on another into ‘man as opposed 
to stave, freeman,’also as opposed to wife* husband/ 
as opposed to female 1 male.* Isidore explains 
Mcrccnarii, as ‘qui serviunt acccpta mcrcede,iidcm 
et baroncs Graeco nomine, quod sint fortes in labo- 
ribus/ (connecting it with &apvs) ; Cornutus (on 
Kersius Sat. v.) explains baroncs (to which he at¬ 
tributes a Gaulish origin) as 'servos militum, qui 
titique stultissimi sunt, servos videlicet stultorum.’ 
This seems to point to the cl. L. baro, -oncm 
‘simpleton, blockhead, dunce’; but there is nothing 
else to show whether this is the same word as bar0 
i man.’ The laws of the Alemanns have in the 
same sense barus : if this were the original form, 
baro would be an augmentative. 

l“hc ulterior origin is unknown. It has been conjecturally 
referred to a Celtic *bar ‘hero’ (which seems a figment); 
OHG. hero OTeut. * far on- ‘bearer, carrier'; a hypo¬ 
thetical Tout. *bar. t with same sense ; OK. beam, 1 warrior, 
brave, hero’; and Tcut. barn ‘bairn, child of which some 
are purely hypothetical, and others fail to explain the form 
or sense, or both.] 

1 . Hist. Originally, one who held, by military or 
other honourable service, from the king or other 
superior; afterwards restricted to the former or 
king's barons, and at length mostly applied to the 
greater of these (the Great Barons) who personally 
attended the Great Council, or, from the time of 
Henry III, were summoned by writ to Parliament; 
hence , a lord of Parliament, a noble, a peer. 

Historically, all who held directly from the king were 
baron* by tenure , such of these as were summoned to Parlia¬ 
ment were barons by writ. 

c iaoo Trin. Colt Horn. 177 pc wra 55 e of kinges and of 
baroncs bringen on pe folkes heorte grete stormes, 1205 
Lav. 5319 /Elcches barlines sune. r 1275 in O. E. Mi sc. 92 
Seynt Thomas wes biscop and barunes him quolde. 1297 
R.Glouc. 511 The barons sende to the king Philip of France, 
That he hom sende socour. a 1300 *ursor M. 13028 

lohn .. come right to hcrods hame Bifor his barounes 
eucrilkane. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vn. 123 Thus beggers 
and barnuns at debat aren oftc. 1485 Caxton Chns. Ct. 
144 The Admyral is wyth hys pryncypal barons at souper. 
1577 Harrison England 11. v. <1877! 107 The baron is 
suen a free lord as hath a lordship or baronie, whereof he 
bearcth his name. 1596 Siiaks. i lien. IV, iv. tii. 66 The 
Ix>rds and Barons of the Realme. 1603 Drayton (////<r)The 
Barrons War. 1614 Sei.den Titles lion. 274 Which makes 
me think that, before Henry lit., as well Barons of Earls 
as the King's Barons came to Parliament. 1641 Mii.ton 
Ch. Govt. wks.(1851) 131 Cling fast to your Pontifical! Sees 
.. quit yourselves like Barons. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 1 . 
i. xiL 210 A baron’s is the most general and universal title 
of nobility. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. x. 259 
[Bishops] though churchmen .. actually were barons. 1799 
J. Robertson Agrie. Perth. 40 A proprietor holding im¬ 
mediately of the crown, and having nis lands either erected 
or confirmed by the king into a free barony .. is the only 
person, in strict law, denominated a baron. 1835 Penny 
Cycl. 111 . 487/1 Lesser Barons, or Barons of the Barons. 
Ibid. 489/2 Burford in Shropshire h> also called a barony, 
and its former lords .. were called, in instruments of author¬ 
ity, barons of Burford, but had never summons to parliament 
nor privileges of peerage. 1863 Cox hist. Eng. Cord. 1. vii. 
65 The council of the king was a council of barons. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 412 The Barons of England, 
a name made dear to us by the great struggle of the thir¬ 
teenth century. 

2 . A specific order or rank, being the lowest 
grade of nobility. 

From the earliest period we find baron distinguished from 
carl , as the designation of an untitled military tenant; the 
name may be considered to have itself become a title, as 
distinct from a description of feudal relationship or of parlia¬ 
mentary privilege, with the creation of barons by patent, 
which began in the reign of Richard II, 


a i2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 35 Ne to kinge, ne to eorle. ne to 
barun. 1280 Signs fa/. Judpn. in E. E. P. 11862) 10 Hope 
knujt and barun . erl. .and king. 1377 Langl. P.Pl. B. xm. 
165 Neyther emperour ne empercsse, erl, kyngc, ne baroun. 
c 1500 Lancelot 1684 Thi dukis, cilis, and thi grei baronis, 
Thi pur knychiis, and thi bachleris. a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. I. 1. 10 In a short time ..he was made a Baron. 
1690 Temple Heroic Girt, Wks. 1731 I. 218 By Barons arc 
now meant in England, such as are created by Patent, and 
thereby called to the House of Lords, 1790 Burke /•>. Rev. 
Wks. V. 44 A sermon from .. a noble earl, or baron bold. 
1884 Loud. Gas. 4 Nov., The Queen has been pleased to 
direct letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal, 
granting the dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom and 
Ireland unto the undermentioned persons. 
f 3 . Anciently applied to the freemen of London, 
York, and some other places, who were homagers 
of the king, bound to suit and service ; applied till 
the iSthc. to the freemen of the Cinque Ports, who 
had the feudal service of bearing the canopy over 
the head of the sovereign on the day of coronation ; 
and, till the Reform Bill of 1832, to the burgesses 
returned by these ports to Parliament. Obs. 

[<11259 Matt. Paris (in Spelman' Londonicnscs quos.. 
Barones con.suevimus appelhire. ] 1598 H akluyt Coy. 1. 17 

Writs .. directed .. to the Bailifes of Hastings, Hilhe, Rum- 
ney, Douer, and Sandwich, commanding them, that they 
should cause twentie and foure of their Barons dor so their 
Burgesses, or townesmen, and (he citizens of London like¬ 
wise, were wont to be termed* to appeare. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. I'lll, iv.i. 48 They that bcarc The Cloatlt of Honour 
ouer her, are foure Barons Of the Cinque-Ports. 1641 Hurl. 
A fisc. (Mnlh.) V, 49 They choose the knights and citizens, 
and burgesses, or barons, for so the citizens were anciently 
called; and the cinque-ports retain that name to this day. 
1702 Loud. Gas. No. 3804/1 Then the Queen., under a 
Canopy born by twelve Barons of the Cinque-Ports. 1753 
Chambers Cycl Sn/p. s.v., Barons of the cinque ports, are 
members of the house of commons elected by the five ports, 
two for each port. 1861 Y'imes 29 Aug., * Baron 1 in Loudon 
and in the Cinque Ports was but another name for ‘ freeman/ 

4 . Title of the judges of the Court of Exchequer 
(the president being the Chief Baron). (As to 
origin of this, sec quot. 1 751.) 

I1130 PipeR0II31 t/cn. /, Barones Scaccarii.] 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. m. 319 Al shal be but one Courte, and one baroun be 
iuslicc. 1502 Arnold Chron. 41 The Tresourer and Barnes 
and other M inisters of the choker. 1556 ( '/mut. Grey briars 
(1852)71 Thcys ware the coinmyshoners,—the loruc chefife 
barne, doctor Olyver, &c. 1751 Cha.mueks Cycl. s.v., Barons 
of the exchequer are called Larons, because Barons of the 
realm were used to be employed in that office. 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. xi. 360 The barons of the 
exchequer .. were to issue process. 1884 () liver and Loyd's 
Almanac 541 Ireland .. Her Majesty's Court of Appeal, 
the I/ord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice., the Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 

5. Idiw and Her. (conjoined with feme, femme ); 
Husband. 

I1292 Bhiiton 11. iii. § 6 Ne femmes espouses jaunlz lour 
barouns.) 1594 Parsons Confer. Success, it. iv. 92 If a baron 
match with a femme that is an inheretrix. 1611 Gwilum 
Heraldry v. i. 254 The bearing of the Armes of the Femme 
by the Baron after issue rcceiucd by her. 1678 Load. Gas. 
No. 1332/4 Baron and Feme in the first six coats quartered. 
1845 Stephen Laws of Eng. II. 238 Husband and wife, or, 
as most of our elder law books call them, baron and feme. 
1862 Burton Lk. Hunter 11. 132 Baron and feme we call 
husband and wife, and coverture we term marriage. 

( S. As a foreign title (giving no rank or privi¬ 
leges in Britain). 

*•. r. Baron Rothschild, Baron de Worms. 
j| 7. In foreign use applied in respect or honour 
to any man, also to Christ and the saints. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16876 Ioscph, |>at god baruuc. 1534 
Ld. Berners Gold. Lk. M. Aurcl. 1546 Cv, Comode Cal- 
cedonien, an auncient baron whiche expounded to hyni 
Homer. 1867 Loncf. Dantes Parad. xxv. 17 Look, look ! 
behold the Baron jSt. James of Compostella], for whom below 
Galicia is frequented. 

8. Baron of Beef [of unknown origin: possibly a 
distinct word] : a joint consisting of two sirloins 
left uncut at the backbone. 

1755 in Johnson (quoted from some earlier Diet.), Laron 
0/ Lee/ is when the two sirloins are not cut asunder, but 
joined together by the end of the backbone. 1822 Kitchixer 
Cook's Qrac. I ntrod., The Baron of Beef was another favorite 
and substantial support of Old English Hospitality, a 1859 
L. Hunt Rob. Hood tv. xvi, A bishop was a baron of beef 
With cot and come again. 1864 Times 24 Dec., On Thurs¬ 
day the Royal ‘ baron of beef * was roasted, under the superin¬ 
tendence of Mr. Godfrey, the Queen's cook. 

9 . Comb, baron bailie (Se.\ a bailie or magis¬ 
trate appointed by the lord-superior in a burgh of 
barony. I fence baron-bailie-eourt, baron-eourt, 
the court of justice held by a baron in his barony. 
(See also Cocrt-baron.) 

1753 Stnvart's Trial App. 145 ,1 intend .. to hold a Baron- 
bafie-court on the estate of Ardshiel. 1813 N. Carlisle 
Topogr. Diet. Scot. 11 , The Baron-Baillie Court of Macleocl, 
the Chief, is the only Court of Justice in the Parish. 1818 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xxvii, There was a Baron Court to be 
held at lx>anhead that day, and .. he was acquainted with 
the baron-bailie. 

Baron, oh>. form of Barn, Bairn. 
tBaronady. Obs. [f. Baron : the origin of 
the suffix does not appear.] 

1 . The dignity or rank of baron. 

1586 Ferne Linz. Centric Ep. Ded., Some that were 
honored with the dignity of Baronady. 

2 . The body of barons collectively. 

1587 Fleming Contn. llolinshed III. 1365/1 How stoutlic 


the kings & the baronadie of England .. haue so repelled the 
popes vsurpations. 

Baronage (barroned^). Forms : 3*6 barnage, 

4 barunnge, bnrunnago, 6 barnag, barronage, 
4- baronage. [MIC. barnage, a. OF. barnage , 
heritage L. type *bdrondlicitm, f. bar on-cm. but 
actually latinized in Middle Ages barnagium, baron - 
agium , whence baronage and mod.F. baroun age l\ 

1. The body of barons collectively ; the great 
vassals of the Crown ; the nobles, lords, peerage. 

as 300 Eloriz 4- LI 639 After his barnage he haj> isend. 
<71300 Cursor M. 4649 Al barunage, less and mare. 
Ibid. 8016 Bath to pc and to \>\ barnage. 1:1400 Rom. Rose 
5815 The baronage to conned went. <*1420 Chron. Vilod. 
269 With all hurre faderes holle barnage. 1535 Stf.wvrt 
Cron. Scot. II. 86 All ourc barnage into bundunc brocht. 
1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxv. 11597' 12 > Ciulll warres 
betwixt the King and Barronage. 1649 Sei.den La 70s 0/ 
Eng. 1. Iviii. <17391 lo 9 The Judges in this Court were the 
Baronage of England. 1738 /list. Crt. E.xcheg. i. 5 The 
greatest Part of the Baronage was summoned to Parliament. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 317 That authority which 
had belonged to the baronage of England ever since the 
foundation of the monarchy. 1876 Green Short Hist. ii. 
§ 4 11882' 71 The most turbulent baronage in Christendmn. 

b. Jig. applied to : The angels. 

1340 . lyenb. 58 Beuore god and al pe baronage of Iieuene. 

c. ellipt. A list of the barons; a book containing 
such a list with historical and other particulars; a 
* 1 ‘ceragc. * 

t 2 . The domain of a baron ; a barony. Obs. 

1475 flk. Noblesse «1860' 55 The governatinee of.. a roianme, 
dukedom, crledmn, barnage, or seignouric. 1480 C\xh*n 
Chron. Eng. cii. 84 The saxons heldcn tin* Counters, 
baronages, lortDhippcs .. in manor as the britons by fore 
lyme had compnced hem. 

3 . The dignity or rank of a baron. 

1614 Seldfn Titles Hon. 11614 290 All Dignities aboue 
Baron is included in the Baronage. 1642 W. Bird Mag. 
Hon. 94 The dignity of Baronage unto them descended by 
women. 

t 4 . The relation of a baron to his lord superior; 
homage. Obs. 

1671 t*. Philipps Reg. Naess. 436 By the Bond of his 
homage or Baronage to do all things as his Baron .. to be 
his l.icgc-mnn, and more extraordinary Subject. 

f 5 . see quot/ Obs. 

1678 Phillips, Laron age, a Tax, or Subsidy of Aid, to be 
levied for the King out the Precincts of Baronies. 

Baroness (bivrones). Founs: 5 bnrnes.se, 
barortys, -cs, -esse, baronuesse, 6- baroness, 
[a. OF. barn esse, - onnessc. in ined.L. baron issa : see 
Baron and -kss.] a. The wife of a haron. b. A 
lady holding a baronial title ‘ in her own right.’ 

<1420 Chron . Cilod. 116 Bothe erlys and harncssc and 
ladyes clere. c 1420 in Wright / V><\ 194 j Larouissti, baronys, 
1483 Caxton G. do l<t Tour I vh, The example >»f a baron- 
uessc- or wyf of a baron. 1529 Act 21 lien. VIII , xiii. 
§ 28 Any Duchess, Marquess, Countess, Viscountess, or 
Baroness. 1695 Loud. Gaz. No. 4059/1 Assistants of the 
Chief Mourner were two Dntchcsses, twelve Countesses, 
ar.d four Baronesses. 1822 Byron ll'crner tv. i. 65 He is to 
espouse the gentle Baroness. 1884 Harper's Mag. July 
260 2 A baroness in her own right. 

Baronet (bwronet), sb. Forms: 4 barortete, 
•^-6 -ette, 6 barronett, 5 baronet, [dim. n[ 
Baron : see -et.] 

11 . orig. A word meaning young, little, or lesser 
baron, found as a title from the 14th c. According 
to Spenser {Stale of Ire.land originally .applied to 
gentlemen, not barons hy tenure, summoned to the 
House of Lords by Edward Ill ; perhaps to the 
heirs of barons summoned by writ in their fathers’ 
life-time. Applied in Ireland to the holder of a 
small barony. Often used as synonymous with 
Banneret. Obs. 

<71400 Chester PI 172 All that heare be settc, Barrones, 
burges and baronet e. < 1460 Laun/al 56 No not her man 
was yn hallo yseite, But he wer prelai, other baronette. 

<■ 1475 in Wright l’<\\ 262 Larunculus , baronet. 1523 I.n. 
Berners Eroiss. \. liii. yy He departed fro Gaunt with vii. 
cries of his contrey, viii. prelates, xxviii. baronettes IF. 
vingt-huit banneret *], ii. C. knyghtes. 1596 Spenser State 
fret. (J.i The which barrens, they say, were not afterwards 
lordes but only barronetts, as sundrye of them doc yet 
retayne the name. 1617 Morysos ftin. in. ill. iii. 157 
Thomastowne, and the ancient City Rhehan, now a poore 
Village with a Castle, yet of old gimng the title of Baronet. 
1662 Fuller Worthies 1. in Ancient Baronets . . promiscu¬ 
ously blended with Bannerets, (Sir Ralph Fane in a Patent 
passed unto him, is expressly term’d a Baronet'. 

2 . nou>, A titled order, the lowest that is heredi¬ 
tary, ranking next below a baron, having pre¬ 
cedence of all orders of knighthood, except that 
of the Garter. A baronet is a commoner, the 
principle of the order being ‘to give rank, pre¬ 
cedence, and title without privilege.’ 

They consist of Baronets 0/ England (now of Great 
Britain\ instituted in 1611, to raise money for the settle- 
ment of Ulster by the fees paid for the dignity; Baronets 0/ 
Scotland lor of Ncs'ti Scotia) instituted 1625 for the en¬ 
couragement of the planting and settling of Nova Scotia; 
Baronets 1/Ireland instituted 1619. Of the two latter there 
have been no new creations since 1707 and 1801 respectively. 

1614 Sklden Titles /Ion . 355 Baronet became a new 
erected distinct Title vnder our present Soueraigne. 1702 
J. Chambercayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. in. ^.(1743) 169 The next 
degree to Barons, are Baronets, which is the lowest degree 
of Honour that is Hereditary. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s-v., 
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Both a baronet and his eldest son* being of full age, may 
claim knighthood. 1785 Burke Nab.Arcot's DebtsWks. IV. 
195 The prosecutor of the worthy baronet. 1826 Disraeli 
r/r>. Grey 11. xii- 58 BaroneLs with blood older than the 
creation. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. (L.) A decided 
majority of.. rustic baronets and squires. 

3. Baronets hand : the * bloody hand, 1 or hand 
gules in a field argent (the arms of Ulster), granted 
by James I to English baronets to be borne on a 
canton or in an escutcheon on their shield, in allu¬ 
sion to the purpose for which the order was insti¬ 
tuted. 

1710 Lewd. C,az. Not 4654/3 Two Salts, Ermine and 
Baronets Hand, 1 Saucepan. 

Baronet (bru'ronet), v. Pa. t. and pple. -eted. 
[f. prec. sb.; cf. to knight."] trans. To raise to the 
rank of baronet. (Mostly in passizv.) 

«*733 North Exam. in. vii. r 73 He had deserved to 
have been Baroneticd. 1819 Southey Lett . 11856) III. 116, 

I have lung expected that Scott would be baronetted. 1872 
M. Collins /W Plunges III. viii. a 10 The unfortunate 
gentlemen whom I notice as being knighted or baroneted. 

Baronetage .bx-ronctcd^). ff 4 Baronet sb. + 
-age : cf. baronage.] 

1 . 'The rank of baronet. 

1760 T. Hutchinson I list. Col. Mass. i. (1765* 128 He 
obtained also a grant of a baronet 1 age of Nova-Scotia. 
1818 Blache. Mag. III. 711 Baronetages have been con¬ 
ferred on them. 

2. The order of baronets, the body of baronets 
collectively. 

1876 Echo 6 Dec. 1^6 This familyis of great antiquity, and 
in point of precedence the second in the baronetage. 1882 
Standard 30 Dec. 2 4 In the Baronetage the following 
deaths have taken place. 

b. A list of the order of baronets ; a book giving 
such a list with historical and other particulars. 

1720 A Collins ( title The Haronettage of England, 
being an Historical and Genealogical Account of Baronets, 
f 1815 Miss Austen Pcrsuus. <18331 I* >■ 215 Sir Walter 
Elliot .. for his own amusement, never took up any book 
hut the Baronetage. 1 Titles of Annuals'* Burke’s Peerage 
and Baronetage ; Debrett's Baronetage with Knightage. 

Baronetcy brvronutsi). [f. as pree. + -cy.] 
A baronet's position or rank ; a baronet’s patent. 

1812 Examiner 23 Nov. 745/1 The advancement of the 
Proprietor .. to a Baronetcy. 1845 Disraeli Sybil <1863 87 
A baronetcy has become the distinction of the middle class.. 
some of our tradesmen ; brewers, or people of that class. 
1879 Burke Peerage and Par. Pref. Note, The false as¬ 
sumption of baronetcies still continues. 

Baroneted (bar rotated), ///. a. Raised to 
the rank of baronet. 

1873 Echo 14 Oct. 4 3 The baroneted thief magistrate. 

Baronetess (barron< te ■ s;. rare . [f. as prec- * 
-kss.] The wife of a baronet. 

1652 Bromk Damoisclle 1. ii, My Daughter here, that was, 
But now a Barronetessu in Reversion. 1878 1. Williams 
Midi A’rt/M*. 453Theghost ofonc-Lady Bolles,a‘haronetcss,' 
tlie only one ever made. [A sense due only to popular error.] 

Ba*roneth.ood. [f. as prec. + -Hood.] The 
degree or rank of baronet; baronetcy. 

1869 Pall Mall. G. x 3 Dec. 2 What is necessary to become 
a knight.. How may a baronethood be achieved? 

Baronetical, a. [f, as prec. + -ical.] Of or 
pertaining to baronets. 

1863 Burkf. Vkiss. Earn. 111. 5 The old Baronetical family 
of Piers. 1883 Illust. Land. Sc «•*, A scion of the baronetical 
family of Mostyn of Falacrc. 

Baronetship ( barronutijip,. — Baronktcy. 

1661 Morgan Spit. Gentry i\. ii. 37 John Newton .. on 
whom the Baronetship is entailed. 

Baronial (baronial). a. [f. Barony + -Abb] 
Of or pertaining to a baron or the barons; befit¬ 
ting the rank of a baron. 

1767 I.n. Lyttelton Hist. Hen. II. Introd- <TA The 
policy to which he subjected other baronial possessions. 
1837 Howitt Rur. Life 1. iii. 11862 20 Some splendid 
baronial Castle, as Warwick, Alnwick, or Raby. 1863 Cox 
Just. Eng. Gord. 1. vii. 63 The bishops of the new secs., 
never had any estate by baronial tenure. 

Baronism. rare. [f. Baron sb. + -i.sm.] The 
baronial system, feudalism. 

1884 Harper s Mag. Aug. 422/2 The spirit of Norman 
barouistn .. and the spirit of Anglo-Saxon freedom. 

Ba ronist. rare . [see -1 st ; ef. royalist. ] An 
adherent of the Barons* party. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit., A faithlesse Baronist. 

Ba ronize, v. rare . [see -ize.] trans . To 

make or create (any one) a baron. 

16x1 Barrey Ram Alley in. in Dodsley O. P. V. 460 Didst 
thou not swear thou shouldst be baroniz'd ? [cf. 439,1 stand 
in hope To be created baron.] 

II Baronnette (bartmet). [mod.F., dim. of 
baronne baroness.] A little baroness, a baron’s 
daughter; sometimes used for the wife of a baronet. 

1861 Trollope Barchcster T. 290 A leash of baronets with 
their baron nettes. 

Baronry (barrenri). ? Obs. Forms: 5 bar- 
unrie, 6 -onrie, barronry, 5- baronry. [f. 
Baron + -ItY ; ef. late OF. baronnerie, in same 
senses.] 

1. The domain of a baron ; a barony. 
c 1449 Pecock Re/r. 111. xviii. 400 Lordschipis of barunries. 
1483 Lath. A ngt. 22/1 Baronry (v. r. Barony*, baron in. ? 1530 
Dyal. betiv. Gent. <y IIusb. 136 \D.t Many noble baronries is; 
erldomes. With esquyms landes & knightes fees. 1607 


I Heron Whs. I. 102 When a great man carries the name of 
his baronry. 1736 J. M'Ure Hist. Glasgow (1830) 182 
Minister of the baronry church of Glasgow. 

2 . The rank or dignity of baron. 

la 1600 Earles Chester 43 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 274 
Robert fitz Norman .. in whose heyre(s) that Barronry suc¬ 
cession had 226 yeercs. 1648 Prynne Plea for Lords C, 
By vertue of their Peerage, Baronries, and Offices. 

3 . The body of barons ; the barons collectively. 

1653 A. Wilson Jas.I, 187 Gentlemen, who had procured 

those Titles, to perch above the English Baronry. 

Baronship. [see -ship.] The office or posi¬ 
tion of a baron ; e.g. of Baron of the Exchequer. 

1874 Daily .Vest's 17 I'eb. 3/6 The Chief Baronship of the 
Court of Exchequer. 

Barony (barroni). Forms: 3-7 baronie, 4 
barnye, 4 5 bnronye, 5- barony, [a. OF. baronie 
late L.*baronta : see Baron and -y. Cf. Barn6.] 
1 . The domain of a baron: a. strictly . 

1297 R. Glouc. 479 He }ef him & is eirs the noble baronie. 
134a Aye/tb. 38 ]>ct .. »ime}> cites, J>e casteles, londes, 
he baronyes. 1470 85 Malory Arthur (1816 > II. 413 King 
Arthur gave unto every each of them a barony of land>. 
1614 Sklden Pities Hon .^ 274 Lands and Mannors .. of 
sufficient reuenue and qualitie to make what was accounted 
a Baronie, which was xiii. Knights Fees, and a Third part. 
1649 Milton Eikon. iv. Wks. 11851' 364 The People, that 
drove the Bishopsoui of their Baronies, i860 Forster Grand 
Remonstr. 29 A baron claimed his barony not as a lord .. 
but as a proprietor. 1876 Freeman .Vorut. Cony. V. xxiv. 417 
To say that the BKhops sit in Parliament simply because 
they hold baronies runs counter to all the facts of our history. 

b. in Ireland : A division of a county; see quot. 

I 59 6 -Spenser State /ret. iT.) That in ever)' county or 

barony they should keep another able schoolmaster. 1607 
Davies is/ Let. Earl Satisfi. 11787 229 The county of 
Monaghan was divided into five baronies. 1672 Petty Pol. 
Anal. 11691) 326 In Ireland..an head constable for each 
barony or hundred, being 252. 1752 Cart e Hist. Eng. 111 . 

577 Baronies, into which the Irish counties are divided as 
the English are into hundreds. 1873 Gen. Rip. Census Eng. 

I V. 181 The Baronies appear to have been formed succes¬ 
sively on the submission of the Irish chiefs..the territory 
of each constituting a barony. 

c. In Scotland: A large freehold estate or manor, 
even though the proprietor is a simple commoner. 

1843 Oliver \ Boyd's Almanac 473 Incorporated Trades of 
the Barony of Calton (Edinburgh). 1854 II. Miller Sch. 
<V Schm. v. 97 The proprietor of the Barony, who lived at 
a distance, and had no dwelling upon the land. Mod. The 
best farm in the whole barony. 

+ 2 . The bod}- of barons collectively, the baron¬ 
age. Obs. (Cf. Barn 6.) 

1297 R. Glouc. 535 The F.rl of Gloucetre Richard deide 
tho, Tho was the baronie wel in the more wo. <1300 Beket 
1105 The King and al his Baronie : and his Bischops echon. 
t Merlin vi. 106 Alle the baronye conic to the mynster. 
1596 Drayton Leg. iii- 445 The bold Barony, 
o. The rank or dignity of baron ; the office of 
Baron of the Exchequer; baronship. 

1788 II. Walpole Rem in. vii. 52 A barony, a red rilvand, 
and a good place for her hrother. x868 Daily .Vest's 6 July, 
The lowest order in the English peerage—a Ivirony. 1885 
Law Times 14 Mar. 347 2 The abolition of the Chief Jus¬ 
ticeship of the Cuminou Picas, and the Chief Barony. 

4 . The tenure by which a baron held of his 
superior; military or other ‘honourable’ tenure. 

1863 Cox Inst. Eng. Cos t. 1. vii. 63 William the Conqueror 
changed the spiritual tenure of frankalmoign or free alms.. 
into the feudal tenure by barony. 

Baroque bar<><»-k\ a .and sb. [a.F.barot/uc adj., 
ad. I‘g. varroco, Sp. barrueeo , rough or imperfect 
pearl ; of uncertain origin. 

1 n earlier Sp., Minsheu 1623 has 1 berruca, l*crruga a wart ’ 
(evidently E. verruca *, also ‘ berrueco a hillocke. a wart/ 

‘berriKtil a place full of hillocks'; mod. Pg. has besides 
barroto 1 rough or Scotch pearl,’ barroca 1 a gutter made by 
a water-flood^ Vicyra, ‘uneven stony ground’ tDiezi, which 
native etymologists refer to Arab. {Jj J . bnraq, pi. of burqah 
‘ hard earth mixed with stones, pebbly place ’ 1 Freytag'. 
Diez has also suggested confusion of the ending with wa, 
rocea rock : the forms in o, uc, cannot come directly from 
L. verruca. * Littre’s suggestion that the word is identical 
with the logical term baroko seems to rest on no historical 
evidence; yet form-association with that may have influenced 
the later F.ng. and Fr. use.] 

A. adj. Irregularly shaped; whimsical, gro¬ 
tesque, odd. (‘ Originally a jeweller’s term, soon 
much extended in sense. 1 Brachet.) 

1851 Sir F. Palgravk Form, g Eng. 1 . Introd. 44 Which 
rendered every name and thing connected with the medlarval 
periods baroque or absurd. 1867 Howells Ital. Journ. 77 
The building .. coldly classic or frantically baroque, :88a 
A. B. Hope Brandrcths I. i. 3 Studded with baroque pearls. 

B. sb. Grotesque or whimsical ornamentation. 

1879 Bari no-Gould Gerntany II. 358 French baroque was 
too much under Palladian influence to be other than formal. 

Baroscope (bre*r<)fekt?up). [f. Gr. / 3 d/>o-s weight 
+ -<7*oiroy -observing, -observer.] 

+ 1- An instrument for indicating variations in the 
density of the atmosphere ; a kind of barometer. 

(The Statical Baroscope or Barometer of Boyle consisted 
of a large glass bubble exactly balanced by a small brass 
weight; increased density of the atmosphere giving greater 
support to the bubble, nut not sensibly affecting the bra>s 
weight, the rise or fall of the former corresponded to that of 
the mercury in a barometer.] 

1665 Phil. Trans. I. 31 A Baroscope, or an Instrument to 
shew all the Minute Variations in the Pressure of the Air. 1675 
Phil. Trans. X. 490 That useful instrument the Baroscope, 
telling the changes of the weather beforehand. 1751 Cham. 


BARRACE. 

rers Cycl. s.v. Barometer\ The baroscope .. in strictness, 
being a machine that barely shews an alteration in the weight 
of the atmosphere .. To measure how much that difference 
is .. is the business of the barometer. 

2. An instrument designed, when placed under 
the air-pump, to show that bodies in air lose as 
much weight as that of the air they displace. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Baroscopic (Jxemsk^pik), a. [f. pree. + -ic\] 
Pertaining to or indicated by the baroscope. 
Barosco pical a. — pree. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1 .182 That some Inquisitive men would 
make Baroscopical Observations. 1847 in Craig. 

+ Barose lenite. Min. Obs. [f. Bar-ttks + 
Selknite ; see quot.] Native sulphate of barium; 
now called Barite or Barytes. 

176 6 Phil. Trans. LXXV 1 . 130 The solution of acetous 
baro-sclinite (that is, ponderous earth dissolved in distilled 
vinegar 1. 1811 Pinkerton Petral. II. 138 Mr. Kirwan calls 

this kind of barytes, baroselenitc\ because it resembles 
selenite, or gypsum crystallised in plates. 

Barouche (bar/7 j). [ad. dial. Ger. barutsche 
(also birtt/sehe ), ad. Sp. uarrocho or It. baroccio, 
properly biroecio ‘chariot,’ orig. ‘two-wheeled 
ear,’ f. L. blrotus ‘ two-wheeled/ perhaps assimi¬ 
lated in its ending to carroeeio ‘ chariot ’ (Diez). 
The Eng. barouche assumes, in spelling and pro¬ 
nunciation, a French form, but no such word exists 
in F. (exc. as taken from Eng.)] 

A four-wheeled carriage with a half-head behind 
which can be raised or let down at pleasure, having 
a seat in front for the driver, and seats inside for 
two couples to sit facing each other. 

[1805 Mrs. R.Trench Rem. 118625172,1 saw a birutsche to. 
day, which the baronos has bought for 150 louis. It. .hasno 
resemblance to an English carriage.] 1813 Examiner 29 
Mar. 198/2 Escorted to our Exchange in a barouche and 
six. X815 Miss Austen Emma 11870) II. xiv. 233 Their 
barouche-landau .. holds four perfectly. 1854 Thackeray 
Nclotomes 1. 62 Great dowager barouches roll along em¬ 
blazoned with coronets. 

Barouchet (bx r/rjc). [f. prec. +-ET ; as if of 
French origin.] A kind of light barouche. 

1859 in Worcester. 

[Barowe,/;7///;v7;r. Levins Manip. (15 7o)/i 81.] 
Bar-post: see Bar sby 30. 

Barque (bajk). Variant of Bark sb:~ 
Barquentine, bark- (ba jkent/n). Also 7 
-enteen, 9 -antine. [f. Bark sb. 1 on the analogy 
of Brigantine; or perh. an assimilated form of 
Sp. berganline ‘small ship, brigandine’(Minsheu).] 
A small hark ; spec, in mod. use : A vessel some¬ 
what similar lo a bark, having the fore • mast 
square-rigged, and the main- and mizen-masts fore- 
and-aft-rigged. 

1693 Col. Rec. Penn. I. 379 Having Sailled from Barbadocs 
in the barkentecn Ann. 1867 Smyth Sailors ll'd.-bk., Bar - 
*k<intine or Barquantinc, a name applied on the great lakes 
of North America to a vessel, etc. 1881 Leeds Merc. 5 Feb. 
2/6 Landed .. from the barquentine Girl of Devon. 

t Barr, v. Obs . [variant of Bary v. ( ~ F. bar¬ 
rier, L. barn re).] inlr. To utter the peculiar 
cry of an elephant. lienee Barring vbl sb. 

*653 Ur^uh art Rabelais 111. xiii. <1737) 11 . 303 The bawling 
of mastiffs .. barring of elephants. Ibid, note, An elephant, 
which out of reverence for the pope his master would barr 
and bend the knee. 

Barr, obs. form of Bar. 

Barrable (ba rab'l), a. [f. Bar v. + -able.] 
Capable of being barred or legally stayed. 

1788 J. Powell ZVt7J<*j(i 827) II. 576 The legacies .. being 
barrable by a recover)'- *875 Postk Gains lit. 406 An action 
might be brought, but was barrable by an exception plead¬ 
ing the senatusconsult. 

Barracado, obs. form of Bakuicajx). 
fBa*rracau. Obs. (exc. as alien.) Also 9 
baraean. [a. F. barracan, baragant (Cotgr.), mod. 
botiracan ( = Br. barracan , It. baracanc, Sp. bar- 
ragan , Pg. barregana ), a. Arab. jjlSyJ barrakdn , 
or bitrrnkan (Dozy), camlet, a cloak of camlet, 
f. Pers. barak ‘a blanket or garment of 

camel’s hair/] 

A fabric: orig. coarse camlet; still in Spain ‘a 
sort of water-proof eloth of coarse wool or goat's 
hair,’ also ‘ the name of a coarse black woollen gar¬ 
ment still used in Moroceo 1 (Marsh). Vaguely em¬ 
ployed by European writers (see Du Cange barra- 
canns): in some passages taken as ‘a fine eloth 
of silk or other delicate malerial/ See also Bar- 
rag an. 

1638 Lane, tails 111 . 206 My pclticoate of barracan. 1821 
Byrun yuan in. Ixx, The striped white gauze baraean that 
bound her. 

t Barr ace (barras). Obs. exc. Hist. Forms: 4-6 
barres, -as, 3 -ais, -eys, (6 barrowis), 5-9 bar- 
raee. [a. OF. barras , f. bane bar.] 

1. A barrier or outwork in front of a fortress. 
c 1375 Barbour Bruce iv.96 Ysche thai wald And bargane 
al the barras [<». r. barrais] hald. 1380 Sir Fcmmb. 4679 
panne come he Sarzinz out And defendede J>e barres a) about. 
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c 1470 Henry Wallace tx. 830 Oflfhcwvn temyr in haist he 
gert thaim talc ..and a stark barres mak. 1483 Cath. A tig l 
23 A Barras, antemurale. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxxv. 124 
Rounde aboute this place he dyd make diches and barreys 
for to defende himsclfe. 

2 . The bar of a trihnnal ; = B.\u sb} 22. rare . 

1499 Plump ton Corr. 142 This day was new Ixirresses made 
in Westmynster hall, and thclher was brought. Therlc of 
Warwek, and arrenrd. 

3 . A hindrance, obstruction, delay, rare. 

1480 Caxton Ovitfs Met. xtn. iv, But I, whychc wcl knowe 
this barras and whilis, tokc w* me armes for squyres. 

4 . The enclosure within which knightly en¬ 
counters took place; the lists. 

1513 Douglas sEneis xn. xiv. 10 Bot wc debait suld this 
barres wythin, With wapynms kene. 1^36 Bellendkne 
Cron.Scot. 11821) 11 . 261 Quhcn thir thevis war entcrit in 
barras, quhare thay suld have fouchtin. 156a A. Scott New 
y. Gift /oQueue,\V ith schcildand speirTo fecht in barrowis. 
1808 Jamieson s.v., We still speak of *a cock in a barrace,’ 
in allusion to a cock-pit. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xiii, Will 
justify this cartel in knightly weapons within the barrace. 

5 . Hence (perh. confused with Barrat): Hos¬ 
tility, contention, strife. 

C1470 Henry Wallace n. 238 Me think we suld in barrat 
[v.r. barrace ] mak thaim bow. 1603 Ph Hot us cxliii, Is this 
ane plcsant godlie lyfe, To be in barrace, sturt and stryfe. 

Barrack (barrak), jA Forms: 7-Sbarraque, 
7 baraek, 8- barrack, [a. F. baraque, ad. It. 
baracca or Sp. barraea "a souldier’s tent, or a 
booth, or such like thing made of the sayle of a 
shippe, or such like stuffe’ (Minsheu 1617). Of 
uncertain origin: Diez thinks from burra bar, 
comparing, for the form, Irab-acca from trab-s beam. 
Others have tried to find an Arabic or Celtic 
source. Marsh has shown that the word occurs 
early in Sp. and Catalan.] 

[124^ Ord. in Prhilcgia Valent ice m Marsh Wedgwood 
s.v., Concedimus vobis .. habentibus barraquas sive patua 
aut loca determinata ad edificandum, etc. <11276 ( 'tmq. 
Valencia ibid., Barraques de tapits e vanoues. 1611 Esco- 
lano Hist. Valencia /271 Barracas y cho9as de Pescadores.] 

1 . A temporary hut or cabin; e.g. for the use of 
soldiers during a siege, etc. Still in north, dial. 

1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2107/2 The Houses ruined .. are not 
yet rebuilt, so that greatest part of the Garison is still lodged 
in Barraques. 1706 Phillies, Barrack or Barrat}ne , a Hut 
like a little Cottage for Soldiers to lodge in a Camp, when 
they have no tents. 1729 Swift Grand Quest. Wks. 1755 
IV. l 103 To dispose of it to the best bidder, For a barrack or 
malt-house. 1781 Gibbon Dccl. <y F. 111. lvi. 367 11 e lodged 
in a miserable hut or barrack. 1854 II. M ii.i.ek Sch. <5* Sc/un. 
(1858) 192 These barracks or bothies are almost always of the 
most miserable description. 

b. * A straw-thatched roof supported by four 
posts, capable of being raised or lowered at plea¬ 
sure, under which hay is kept/ Bartlett Diet. 
Amer . 1848. 

2 . A set of buildings erected or used as a place 
of lodgement or residence for troops. 

a. usually in//, (collective), sometimes improperly 
treated as a sing. 

1607 Loud. Gaz. No. 3314/3 An Estimate of the Charge of 
Building a Cittadcl at Limcricke ; and of Baracks to be 
made for the Soldiers. 1760 Wesley in Jml. 21 July< 1827) 

III. 11 ,1 preached near the barracks. 1879 Jenkinson Guide 
I. Wight 43 Barracks were also erected, and the place was 
considered of military importance. 1884 Harper's Mag. Nov. 
813/1 The college building had been seized for a barracks. 

b. sometimes in sing. 

1698 Par. Reg. Dry pool, Hull, 21 Dec., [Baptism of] Jane, 
Daughter of Hugh Scot, Gentleman, Officer in the Barwick. 
1699 Ibid. 2 Nov., Officer at the Berwick. 1774 T. Warton 
Hist. Eng. Poetry lxu. (1840) 111 . 404 He .. lived to see his 
cathedral converted into a barrack. 1845 Disraeli Sybil 
<*85j) 27.Bis own idea of a profession being limited to a 
barrack in a London park. 

c. transf 1883 Earl Cairns in Chr. Covtntw. 834/3 The 
children were not massed together in great barracks, but 
were broken up into small detachments. 

3 . alt rib., as in barrack-life , -room, - yard ; bar¬ 
rack-master, an officer who superintends soldiers’ 
barracks; whence bar rack-master general, an ap¬ 
pointment abolished in 1806. 

a 1745 Swift Lett. (R.) An Irishman, who pretended to be 
barrack.master-general of Ireland. 1844 Regul. <y Ord. 
Army 233 Barrack-Masters being expressly enjoined ..to 
confine the issues of Bedding, furniture,Utensils, and Stores 
to such only as, etc. Ibid. 236 The Officer of the Day is to 
visit the Barrack-Rooms to see that they are properly 
cleaned. 1854 H. Miller Sch. fif Schm. <1858) 186 Some¬ 
what dismayed by this specimen of barrack-life. 1863 King- 
lake Crimea 11 . 436 Here on the bloody slope of Alma no 
less than in the barrack-yard at home. 

Barrack (barrak), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To provide barracks for; to locate in 
barracks. 

1701 Luttrell Brief Rcl. V. 101 Prince F.ugcne has de¬ 
manded .. 30,000 planks for barracking his troops. 1872 
Echo 1 Oct. 4 When men arc not barracked, when military 
service implies .. nothing but home defence. 

2 . intr . To lodge in barracks. 

1834 H. M iller Scenes 4- Leg. xxxii. (185/ 478 A small re¬ 
cruiting party barracked in one of the neighbouring lanes. 

Barraclade (barrakl^id). [f. Du. baar-e bare, 
napless + kiccd cloth.] * A home-made woollen 
blanket without nap/ Bartlett Diet. Amer. 1848. 

Barracoon <bxrak/ 7 n). [a. Sp. barracon (?), 
augmentative f . barraea : see Barrack sb. and 


-oon.] A rough barrack, set of sheds, or enclosure, 
in which negro-slaves (originally), convicts, etc., 
are temporarily detained. Also/f^. 

1851 T. Parker IVks. VII. 290 The chain .. visible on the 
necks of the judges as they entered the Bastile of Boston-— 
the Barracoon of Boston ! 1861 Du C hailin’s F.quat. Afr. 
xi. 141,1 made a visit to the barracoons, or slave-pens. 1862 
Mekivai.k Rom. F.mp. (1865) VI II. l.wiii. 358 The empire 
became no more than an ergastulum or I*arracoon on a vast 
scale. 

Barracuda, -coota, -couta (b;vrak/ 7 -dft, 
Also 7 -eoutha, S bar a-. [? Sp.] A large 
and voracious fish \Sphyrwna barracuda) of the 
Perch family, from six to ten feet in length, found 
in the seas of the West Indies. 

1678 Phillips, Barra eoutha. 1734 Mortimer in Phil. 
Trans. XXXV III. 315 The Barracuda. The Flesh of this 
Kish is very unwholsome. 177a Cook Voy. <17901 1. 155 
Breams, barracootas, gurnard. 1830 M arrvat Ring's Own 
xiii, With the., rapidity of a barracouta. 1885 Lady 
Bkasskv In Trades 331 The Barracuda is .. sometimes .. 
good to cat and of excellent flavour, and at others malig¬ 
nantly poisonous. 

II Barrad (barrad). [a. Ir. ba ire ltd, bairread, 
ad. F. barrette : see Barret.] (See quot.) 

1834 Planchk Brit. Costume 371 The barrad, or Irish 
conical cap. 1862 Browne Campion Alice 19 With the tall 
barrad or conical cap upon their heads. 

Ba rragan, -on. [a. Sp. barragan : see Bar¬ 
racan, of which this is a modern revival, in the 
Spanish form, for trade purposes.] See quots.) 

1787 G. White Sctbome v. 14 Barragons, a genteel corded 
stuff, much in vogue at that time for summer wear. 1840 
IIpool Jml. 4 July 1 f-2 A great Stock of Fustians, in Beaver- 
teens, Moleskins, Barragans. 

Barrage bared^). [a. F. barrage , f. bar re 
Bar sb} : see -age.] The action of barring ; the 
formation of an artificial bar in a river or water¬ 
course, to increase the depth of water; the arti¬ 
ficial bar thus formed, csp. those in the Nile. 

1859 W. Gregory Egypt in 1855-6 1 . 64 Useless barrages 
that obstruct, and do not benefit. 1865 Daily Pel. 8 Dec. 
51 The execution of (he barrage of the Nile. 1868 J. M ac¬ 
Gregor Voy. Atone 88 The vast locks, barrages, quays. 

Barragouin: see Baragolin. 

Barranca (bararqka . [Sp., used in l". S ] 

A deep ravine with precipitous sides. 

1848 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 1850 Prescott Mexico I. 
399 Over a deep barranca, or ravine, they crossed. 

Barrand, -ant, obs. forms of Barren. 

Barrandite (bar ran doit). Min . [Named (in 
1867) after Barrande, a Bohemian geologist: sec 
-ite ] A phosphate of alumina and iron occurring 
in spheroidal concretions at Cerhovic in Bohemia. 

1868 Dana Min. 574. 

+ Ba*rras Obs. ( A coarse linen fabric 
originally imported from Holland/ Drapers' Did. 

1640 Charter Loud, in Beck D rape is' Did. 13 Dutch 
Barras. 1714 I.ond.Gaz . No. 5240/3 Buckrams, Barras and 
Silesia Neckcloths. 

II Barras - (bara*, barras" [Fr.. f. barre Bar 
sb}, from its appearance on the tree.] The resin 
which exudes from wounds made in the bark of 
fir-trees. 1847 in Ck.mg. 

Barras, obs. form of Barrage. 

t Ba'rrat. Obs. Forms: 3-5 baret, 4 -ete, 

4- 5 -ette, -ett, -at, 5 -ate, -eyt, barret, -ette, 

5- 6 barrat. [a. OF. barat (nom. haras) tnasc. 

( = Il. baratto, OSp. barato, Pr. barat), also OF. 
bar ate fern. ( — OSp., Cat., Pr. barata) ‘deceit, fraud, 
confusion, trouble, embarrassment/ Of doubtful 
origin: the -final -at of OF., and It. -alto, indi¬ 
cate an original a in position, as -alt-, - apt - (Godef. 
has a 14th c. spelling barapt). The original sense 
in Romanic seems to have been * traffic, commerce, 
dealing* (P. Meyer). Diez, Scheler, and E. Muller 
favour a possible derivation from Gr. npaTTuv * to 
practise, do business, deal/ as to which see their 
works. Chcvallet and Stokes compare Olr. mralh, 
later bralh, OBreton brat, later brcul, Welsh brad 
* betrayal, treachery/ as the possible source of 
the Fr. and thence of the other Romanic forms. 
Sense 3 cannot be separated from ON. bardtla 
‘fight, contest, strife, (in deriv.) trouble,’ which 
appears to have concurrently or independently 
influenced the Eng. word.] 

1 . Deception, fraud, fraudulent dealing. 

1*292 Britton tv. hi. § 3 Par extorsioun .. par barat et par 
contek.] 1340 Ayenb. 39 Barat, ualshedcs and alle gyles. 
c 1400 Maun dev. xxvii. 272 Thei sette not be no Barettcs .. 
Caw teles, Di.seeyies. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 231 Doon in 
good enlent and equyte and without barat. 1503 Sheph. 
Rat. xiii, A Person with a short neck, is full of fraude, lof] 
harate, of deception. 

2 . Trouble, distress, sorrow, grief, pain. 

t 0x230 Ancr. R. 414 ‘Marthc, Marthe,’cwe 5 he, ‘)> u ert 
ine muchele baret.’ c 1325 Metr. Horn. 124 Baret sal he 
thol and wa. c 1400 Epiph. (Turnb. 1843) 1727 Then saw he 
hym in gret bareyt And in a fyr to the navyllc y-seytt. 1552 
Lyndesay Dreme 851 Quho sail beir of our barrat the blame? 

3 . Contention, strife, quarrel, fighting. 

c 1300 Heket 703 The King him makede wroth ynou} : that 
so ofte in baret was. 1330 R. Bkunne Chron. 99 Whan 


barette was eiU. C *340 Gaw. Gr. Knt. 21 Bolde bredden 
hcr-inne, baret |>at lofden. 1496 Dives 4 Pa up. <W. de W.) 
tx. xiv. 366 Whtehe in fyght & barelt lese theyr eyen, theyr 
feet, theyr hondes. 

t Ba rrat,^. Obs. rare- 1 . [?f. Barrat sb. (in 
sen-e 3), or perh. f. Barrator; but cf. OF. ba¬ 
rat er, OSp., Pg., Cal., Pr. haratar, It. barattare 
to exchange, to cheat, deceive (after sense 1 of the 
jA).] To quarrel, strive, brawl. Hence Bar¬ 
rating vbl. sb. 

1600 1 ***kv Leo Africa in. 134 To see how they will barret 
and scould one at another. 1635 F. White Sabbath Kp. 
Ded. 7 Senators, .with their barking, barratiug,aml libelling, 
haue brought, .their venerable calling into much contempt. 

Ba’rrateen, -ine. 1 Obs. Also bara-. Some 
kind of woven fabric. 

1689 Loud. Gaz. No. 2438/4 A New black Barraiiue Man¬ 
tua and Petticoat. 1745 Loud. Mag. 403 Baratees [sh |, and 
other Franc fort Commodities. 1761 Brit. Mag. 11 . 117 Thick 
barateeii curtains were close drawn round the bed. 

Barrator, -er (ba-ratAj). Forms: 5-6 ba- 
rtUour, 5-8 barretor, 5 buratoure, -atowre, 
-atur, -itur, -iter, barratoure, Gbaratter, -ater, 
-ator, -ettour, -etour, barratur, 6-7 barretour, 

6-S -eter, 7-8 -etter, 7-9 -ettor, 6- barrator, 
-er. [a. AF. * baratour — Ob', barateor , -ccitr 
= It. barattatorc, Pr. barat ado r) fraudulent dealer, 
cheat, trickster, f. barat : see Barrat v. Notwith¬ 
standing the derivation of the form from OF., 
the sense of ‘fighter, quarreller’ (see Barrat sb. 3 
is much more prominent in this word; the most usual 
sense, III. intimately blends the two ideas.] 

I. [from AF. bar at0111'.) One who deals fraud¬ 
ulently in his business or office. 

1 . A person who buys or sells ecclesiastical pre¬ 
ferment, a simoniac or simonist [obs. ; one who 
buys or sells offices of state. 

1427 A(ts Jus. / iScot.t § 106 0597 The King furbiddis, 
that onic of his lieges send onic expenses till ony barrat our, 
that is now out-with the Real me. 1867 Longf. Dante's Inf. 
xm. 41 note , A Barrator, in Dante’s use of the word, is 
one who sells justice, office, or employment. Benvenuto 
says .. Bout lira was an arch-barrator. 

‘ 1 . A judge who takes bribes. 

1864 Wkilsier cites Bcrrii.l. 1867 [see prec. 1 1884 J. 

Nidbald Dante's Inf xxu. 52 note, Tne barrators took toll 
of the administration of justice. 

3 . A ship’s master who commits Barratry 3). 

1847 in Craig. 

II. [from Barrat sb. 3, ON. bardtla.] 
t 4 . One who fights; esf. a hired bully. Obs. 

a 1400 Sir Perc. 263 Kay the bolde bara tour. 1460 Car* 
gram: Chron. 264 The Kytig .. sent into Chestirschire for 
bnretorcs .. that thei schuld coni and have the kvpying of 
his body 1577 Holinshko Chron. II. 538 Such barretors 
as used to take monie to beat any man, and againc would 
not sticke to take monie of him whom they had so beaten, 
to beat him that first hired them to beat the other. 1583 
Stanvhurst sEneis 1. lArb.t 33 I lee sees with baretoors 
Troy wals imiiroticd. 

t 5 . A quarrelsome person ; one given to brawl¬ 
ing and riot ; a rowdy- Obs. 

c 1440 Prontp. I\ti~e. 23 Baratowre, ptignax, ri.vosus, jnr. 
gosns. a 1450 Rnt. de la Pour xxxvii. 53 Thettes, usureres, 
bar iters, ouerth war teres. 1502 Arnold Chron. 90 Vf thor 
be ony comon ryator, barratur, or ony comon nyght walker 
wythout light. 1662 Fuller Worthies 11. 199 Wild Bar¬ 
retters who delight in brawls and blows. 1714 Sckoocs 
Courts-leet 9 All common Barretors, Scolds, and other 
Breakers of the Peace. 

f g. (of winds*. 1583 Stanvhi:rst . Ends 1. lArb.j 22 Dare 
ye loa, curst barctours .. Too raise such raks iaks on seas? 

III. (Combining II. and I.) 

6. Jmw and gen. One who vexatiously raises, 
or incites to. litigation ; a mover or mainlainer of 
law-suits; one who from maliciousness, or for the 
sake of gain, raises discord between neighbours. 

The action of a barrator consists, says Coke 1 On Litt. 368) 

* u > in disturbance of the Peace; <2) in taking or keeping of 
possessions of Lands in controversie, not only by force, but 
also by subtiltie and a deceit, and most commonly in sup¬ 
pression of truth and right; <3* by false inuentions, and 
sowing of calumniations, rumors, and reports, etc.’ 

c 1430 Lydg. Both as t. xii. *1554* 26 a, Simples which that 
cannot vary May neuer accord with a baratour. <1440 
Prontp. Pats'. 115 Debate maker, or baratour, incentor. 
1591 Lambarde Arch. (1635) 188 No Sheriffc or Steward 
..shall suffer any Barettor, or mainlainer of Quarrels, in 
their Countrie Courts, or other Courts. 1642 Fuller Holy 
<5- Prof St. 11. xiii. 183 A Barreter is a horseleacli that oncly 
sucks the corrupted bloud of the law. lie trades onely in 
tricks and quirks. 1770 Laxgiiorne Plutarch (1879) 11 .800/1 
Those public barreters, who .. make it their business to form 
impeachments. 1809 Tomlins Law Did. s.v., A common 
solicitor, who solicits suiLs, is a common barretor. 1855 
Macaulay Fredk. Gt. 80 The true wisdom of the great powers 
was to attack, not each other, but this common barrator. 

17 . transf. of things. Obs. 

1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg 146 * Mine ’ and * thine’ are the 
common barretters of the world. 169* Tryon Wisdom's 
Did. 89 Intemperance .. is the Common Barreter that dis¬ 
quiets private Families. 

Ba*rratorshi:p, [see -ship.] = Barratry. 

1884 J. Sibgald Dante’s Inf. xxu. 52 As servant next to 
Thiebault, righteous King I set myself to ply barratorship. 

t Ba’rratous, a. Obs. In 5 baraytous, 
-atous, 6 -atows. [a. OF. baratcus , f. barat : see 
Barrat sb. and -ous.] Contentious, quarrelsome. 
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1430 Lydc. Ckroit. Troy ti. xv, To his seruantes ful in* 
jocicnt, And baraytous where that so cuer he went. 1496 
Dives tf Paup. <\V. de W.J 11. xiii. 123 Yf the lorde be tell 
crucll and baratous. 1523 Skelton Carl. Laurel 673 Pre¬ 
servative. . Ageynst all baratows broisiours. 159a G. Harvey 
Pierces Super. 97 The world is too-full of litigious, and 
bar rat ous penues. 

i Ba rratress. Ohs. rare .- 1 In 6 bara-. 

[a. OF. baratercsse, fern, of barateeur , Barrator : 
see -ess.] A female fighter, amazon, virago. 

1583 Stanyhurst sKiicis t. (Arb.) 34 A baralresse, daring 
with men, thogh a mayd, to be buckling. 

+ Ba‘rratring, ///. a. Ohs. rare .- 1 [cf. Bar- 
ratr-y, and *arrat v.] Practising barratry. 

1716 M. Daviks A th. Ilrit. (1716' Crit. Hist. 18 .Such as are 
but Barretring and Champetring Solicitors in Learning. 

Barratrous (betrratras), a. [f. Baubatr-y + 
-ous.] In Marine Law : Of the nature of barratry, 
fraudulent. Ba rratrously aih. t by barratry. 

1842 Sir J. Park Syst. Mar. fnsur. I. v. 189 Where a ship 
and cargo was barratrously taken out of her course .. by the 
barratrous act of the crew. 1848 Arnould Mar. fnsur. (1866) 
II. in. ii. 713 No act can be barratrous to which the owners 
have .. been consenting parties. 1883 Law Rip. Appeal 
VIII. 394 A barratrously caused seizure. 

Barratry (barratri). Forms : 5-7 barratrie, 

7 baratrie, 7-8 barretry, 8 baratry, 6- barratry. 

[a. OF. baratcrie, harlerie (= Pi. barataria), (. 
baratv see Bakrat and -eky, -hy.] 

1 . The purchase or sale of ecclesiastical prefer¬ 
ment, or of offices of state. 

1427 Aits Jas. / (Scot.i § 106 U597) That na Clerkes .. 
passe out of the Realms, bot gif he .. mak faith .. that he do 
no barratrie. 1567 Acts Jas. VI u 5971 § 2 That nanc of our 
said Soveraincs subjects .. desire title or richt of the said 
Bi*hup of Rome .. to ony thing within this Realme, vnder 
the paines of Barratrie. a 1639 Srorriswooo Hist. Ch. Scot. 
v. 16771 2 7° Against whom the sentence of Barratry had 
been pronounced. 1705 Hickf.ringill Priest-t r. 1.11721'63 
Twenty four Articles to prove Barretry .. against me. 1867 
IvONGF. Dante's Inf. xxu. 52, I set me to practise bar¬ 
ratry. 

2 . (.Sc*. Law.) The acceptance of bribes by a judge. 

1773 Erskine Inst. Laws Scot. (18381 1091 Corruption of 

Judges, Crimen repetundarum, Baratry, Theftbote. 

3 . Marine Law. Fraud, or gross and criminal 
negligence, on the part of the master or mariners 
of a ship, to the prejudice of the owners, and 
without their consent ; c.g. dishonestly sinking, 
deserting, or running away with the ship, or em¬ 
bezzling the cargo. 

(The risk of barratry is usually excluded in bills of lading 
from the liabilities of the shipowner to the shipper or con¬ 
signee of goods, arid is undertaken by underwriters in policies 
of marine insurance.) 

1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Mereh. 155 Barratrie of the 
Master and Mariners can hardly be auoided, but by aproui- 
deiit care to know them. 1755 Magess Insurances I. 75The 
Insurers were obliged to answer for the Barretry of the 
Master. 1865 J. Lees Laws Brit. Ship. led. 9' 140 Barratry 
.. includes whatever is a cheat, or fraud, or fraudulent act 
of the captain or crew to the injury of the owner. 

4 . The offence of habitually exciting quarrels, or 
moving or maintaining law-suits ; vexatious per¬ 
sistence in, or incitement to, litigation. 

1645 Onl. Lords <v Com. Sacrum. 6 Legally attainted of 
Barretry. a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams 11. 11693’ 171 In¬ 
hibiting the Corinthians very sharply for their .. common 
Barretry, in going to Law one with another. 1768 I’lack- 
sto.ne Comm. IV. 1^3 Common barretry is the offence of 
frequently exciting and stirring up suits and quarrels be¬ 
tween his majesty’s suhjects. 1835 Penny Cycl. 111.495/2 
A single act cannot amount to barratry. 

Barre, obsolete form of Bar. 

Barred (bind), ///. a. ; also 5 barrid, 6-7 
bard(e. [f. Bar v. and sbO + *ed.] 

I. 1 . Secured, enclosed, or shut with bars. 

1593 Siiaks. Rich. II, 1. i. 180 A ten times barr’d vp chest. 
1611 Bible Song. Sot. iv. 12 A garden inclosed [tnarg. barred] 
is my sister. 1820 Scott Abbot xix, The close-barred portal. 
186a Thoknbury Turner II. 228 Turner was notoriously a 
barred-up man, a man who would come to the threshold of 
his mind ., but would by no means open the door. 

II. Having, or furnished with, a bar or bars. 

2 . generally. 

a 1571 Jewel Semi. bef. Queen (1583! The /Egyptians had 
mighty chariots, straked and barred with yron. 171a Steele 
Sped. No. 474 P 2 Five-barred gates. 1825 Scorr Talisrn. 
i, His barred helmet of steel. 

3 . Ornamented with bars (see Bar sb .* 4); 
striped, streaked. 

c 1340 Gaw. zf Gr. A "nt. 159 Silk hordes, barred ful ryebe. 
c 1386 Chaucer Miller T. 49 A scint she wered barred all 
of silk. 1387 Trevisa liigden Rolls Ser. VI. 297 Clerks 
dede awey barred gurdelles, 1459 Test. Ebor. (1855' 11 . 235 
Meam .. Cristcnynge-gyrdill barred throgb-oute. 155a Eng. 
Ch. Furniture (1866) 221 One of black velvet and an other 
of barde silke. 157a Bossewell Armorie n. 31 b, Armes 
may in diuerse wise f>e Barred, and the firste maner is playne 
and streyghte. 1797 Bewick Birds I. 9 The feathers on the 
thighs are .. pure white ; those of the tail are barred. 

4 . Of harbours: Obstructed by a Bar sb . 1 15. 

155a T. Barnabe in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. II. 198 In all France 

be barde havens. 1647 Fuller Gd. TA. in Worse T. (1841) 
132 Barred havens, choked up with the envious sands. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 427 Its decline is attributed to a 
barred harbour and shoal rivers. 1858 Merc. Mar. Mag. V, 
48 The river forms a baired harbour. 

+ 5 . Barred dice (cf. Bar sb . 1 21) : see quot. Obs. 

153a Dice /V<ty (1850) 24 Lo, here., a well-favoured die, 


that seemeth good and square, yet ts the forehead longer 
on the cater & tray than any other way .. Such be also 
called bard cater tres, because, commonly, the longer end 
will, of his own sway, draw downwards, and turn up to the 
eye sice, sinke, deuis or ace. 1604 Dekkf.r Honest Wh. Wks. 
1873 II. 145 She suffred your longue, like a bard Cater tra, 
to runne all this while. 

6. Mus. Marked off by bars : see Bar sbh 16. 

1883 Sir II. Oakeley Bible Psalter Prcf. 6 To hesitate 
.. just before the barred or strict time commences. 

For Bard///. a. = Barded. 

161a Drayton Polyolb. xiL 206 Armed cap-u-pie upon their 
barred horse. 

Barrel (barrel), sb. Forms: 4 barayl, 4-5 
barele, 4 6 -ell(e, 4-7 -el, 5 barylle, 5-fi bar- 
relle, 6 beryll, 6-7 barrell, 7- barrel, [a. F. 
baril (! zth c. ia Littre = Br., Pg., Sp. barril, It. 
barile t med.L. barite, bar ill us, ban rilis (9 th c.); 1 
cf. also barrale ‘a cask, a measure of liquids’ Du 
Cange : of unknown origin ; Diez thinks possibly a 
deriv. of barra , Bar sbO The Celtic words (Welsh 
baril, Gael, baraill, Ir. bairile, Manx barrel) some¬ 
times cited as the source, are all from English.] 

I. A cask. 

1 . A cylindrical wooden vessel, generally bulging 
in the middle and of greater length than breadth, 
fonned of curved staves bound together by hoops, 
and having Hat ends or heads ; a cask. 

c 1305 Judas 23 in E. E. P. (1862* 107 He se^e a barayl 
.. per inne hi dude pis liper child : and amidde pc see hit 
caste. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 60 Two barylles .. ful of 
bawme. 1591 Shaks. 1 lien. VI, v. iv. 57 Place barrelles 
of pitch vpon the fatall stake. 1604 T. Wright Passions v. 
226 Diogenes.. satte in his philosophical barrell. 1724 
Swift Drop teds Lett. Wks. 1841 11 . 2 T his Wood .. sends 
o' er a great many barrels of those halfpence to Cork. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 401 A barrel of Colchester 
oysters, his favourite dainties. 

b. With various substantives defining its specific 
use, as beer-, brandy-, fire-, herring-, sugar-, tar-, 
th under-, treacle-barrel. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Fire Barrels arc casks of 
divers capacities, filled with bombs, grenados, etc. .. These 
are sometimes also called thundering barrels. 1815 Scott 
Guy M. xlviii. If they burn the Custom-house .. we'll lunt 
like a tar-barrel a* thcgithcr. 18x8 — Rob Roy xxvii, He 
wadna, for a’ the herring-barrels in Glasgow. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 1. ii. I. 9 T heir pasteboard coulisses, thunder- 
barrels, their kettles, fiddles. Ibid. in. i. III. 146 Groceries 
enough : sugar-barrels rolled forth into the street. 1841 
Marryat Poacher xxiii, The beer barrel lieing empty. 

2 . Used as a measure of capacity both for liquids 
and dry goods, varying with the commodity. 

1379 MS. Records Grocers' Comp. 28 a, Reseyns corences 
i barell. 1382 Wyclik Luke xvi. 6 An hundrid barelis of 
oyle. 1502 Arnold Chron. (1S11» 246 The barell of soep, 
xxx galones. The barell of aell, xxxii galones. The barell of 
beer, xxxvi galones. 1672 Petty Pol. Anal. (1691) 21 Coni 
was then at 50*. per Barrel, 1712 Ad 10 Aune in Loud. 
Gaz. No. 5012 1 A Barrel of Soap is to contain 256 pound. 
1749 Reynardsox in Phil. Trans. XLVt. 57, 36 Gallons 
.. were to l>e reckoned as a Barrel of P>eer, and 32 such 
Gallons a Barrel of Ale. 1862 F. Griffiths Artill. Man. 92 
Whole Barrels [of gunpowder] contain 100 lb. 

3 . By metonymy: The contents of a barrel; in¬ 
toxicating liquor. Cf. 'the bottle.’ 

c 1300 A'. A Its. 28 For they no haveth no joyc ., Bote in 
the gutte, and the barell. 1798 W Hutton Earn. Hutton 
104 When in liquor he was good-natured, llis children knew 
his weak side, and omitted to ask a favour till the barrel 
worked. 

b. ^in U. S. political slang) : Money for use in a 
political campaign, csp. for corrupt purposes. 

1884 Boston \Mass .) Herald iS Sept., There is a plenty of 
evidence that the head of Mr. Lodge’s bairel has already 
been knocked in. 1884 Savannah S'ews Aug., It would be 
much better for General Butler if he would turn one of his 
barrels over to the Democratic campaign committee. 

f 4 . abst. Brand, quality, sort. See Herring. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 165 b, Twoo feloes beeyng 
lyke flugicious, and neither barell better hearyng, accused 
either other. 1579 Gosso ajsc/i. Abuse 32 Therefore of both 
barrelles, I judge Cookes and Painters the better hearing. 
1659 Gauden Tears Ch. 245 (D.i There meanest comrades, 
which are of the same bran and barrell with themselves, 
1789 H. Walpole Corr. 11820) IV’. 490 (D.) A committee of 
those Amazons stopped the Duke of Orleans, who, to use 
their style, I believe is not a barrel the better herring. 

II. Things cjlindrical or shaped like a barrel. 

5 . A revolving cylinder or drum, round which 

a chain or rope is wound, in various machines and 
appliances; c.g. that of a capstan, jack, wheel, 
windlass. Hence b. the cylindrical box, contain¬ 
ing the main-spring of a watch, round which the 
chain is wound ; c. the revolving cylinder of a 
musical box, barrel-organ, etc., in which are fixed 
the pins that strike the keys. 

c 1500 Cocke Lo relies B. 12 Some puldeat the beryll.. Some 
howysed the mayne sayle. 1611 Cotgr., The barrell of a 
windlesse, Moulinet. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Barret 
of a jack is the cylindrical part whereon the line is wound. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789’, Drosse .. the tiller-rope 
.. wound aboul the barrel of a ship’s wheel, c 1850 Rudim. 
iVrttMWealc) 94 Barrel, the mam piece of a capstan or 
steering-wheel. 

b- 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Barrel of a clock is a 
cylindrical part, about which the string is wound. 1884 
F. Britten Watch ty Clot km. 31 (Aj Barrel hook .. [is] a pin 
in the barrel to which the. mainspring is attached; Barrel 
Hollow.. (is] the sink cut in the tup plate of a watch to give 


freedom to the barrel; Barrel Cover., [is] a lid that snaps 
into a rebate in the barret. 

C. 1659 Leak Water-wks. 32 Make the Musical Bairel to 
turn .. and the Pins that are put upon the said Barrel, shall 
touch the keys. 1876 Emerson Ess. Ser. 11. ii. 98 The re¬ 
volving barrel of the music-box. 

6. A (usually hollow) cylinder forming part of 
various objects; esp. b. one forming the trunk or 
body, e.g. of a pump, engine-boiler, bell, feather. 

1727 Bradley Pant. Diet., Curry-Comb.. consists of these 
Part*, 1. T he Barrel or Back of the Coinb. 1874 Bouiell 
Arms Cf Arm. ix. 173 The barrel 1 fusCe), which is the hilt 
itself, adapted to be grasped by the hand. x88i Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Barrel, a piece of small pipe inserted in the 
end of a cartridge to carry the squib to the pow der. 

b- 1659 Leak Water-xvks. 17 If the Water be not high 
enough between the top of the Barrel and the Bucket. 1836 
Tonn Cycl. Anat. Phys. I. 350/1 All feathers are composed 
of a quill or barrel 187a Lllacombe Bells of Ch. 1.4 The 
various parts of a bell may be described as the body or 
barrel, etc. 188a Law Rep. Appeal IX. 429 The trunk or 
barrel of the tree. 1884 Let's. Ho. Sept. 533/2 Three lengths 
of cylinder, firmly riveted together, form what is called the 
barrel of the boiler [of a locomotive engine]. 

7 . The metal tube of a gun, through which the 
bullet or shot is discharged. Hence in single- 
barrel, double-barrel, etc., of the whole weapon. 

a 1648 Digby (J.) Take the barrel of a long gun perfectly 
bored. 1705 Loud. Gaz. No. 4140/3 We also took 10 Pieces 
of Cannon, 8 whereof were treble Barrels. 1858 W, Ellis 
I ’is. Madagascar iv. 96 The long tin barrel of a painted gun. 

8. The belly and loins of a horse, ox, etc. 

1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3948/4 A dun Gelding .. with around 
Barrel. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 151 Lofty is his neck, 
And elegant his head, his barrel short. 1880 Bret Harte 
"Jeff. Briggs ii, His legs clasping the bairel of his horse. 

6. Phys. The cavity of the ear situated within 
the membrane of the tympanum. 

1706 in Phillips. 

10 . Comb. a. objective, as barrel-forger, -maker ; 
b. attrib. (simply), as barrel-barricade, -board, 
form, frame , -head ; (= packed in barrels), as 
barrel-butter, -fgs, -soap ; c. similative, as barrel- 
belly, -churn, -shaped. See also 5 e. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. v. v. I. 225 Cram the earth in 
'barrel-barricades. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. Prcf., 
The ydell and “barrell bealies of monkes. 1565 Act 8 Eliz. 
ix. § 2 Coopers might have bought a T housand of “Barrel* 
boards for twelve Shillings. 1620 Vesxer Via Reda 
vii. 116 Dry or ‘barrell Figs. 1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 5873/4 
William Thomas, late ofWhite-Chappel,* Barrel Forger. 1874 
Parker III. Goth. Archit. t.iii. 80 The earliest NormanVaults 
arc .. of the “barrel form. 1856 Kane Arct. Exp. I. xxix. 
386 A magnificent hut of “barrel-frames, 1883^4*^. Weekly 
tier. 1 Sept. 4/2 Herring fishery .. finds profitable labour 
for. .‘barrelmakers. 1869 Nicholson Zool. (18801 xxiv. 241 
A free-swimming,'‘barrel-shaped ciliated bot!y. 1710 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 4674/7 English “Barrel Soap for 4 &s. a Barrel. 

11 . Special combinations: barrel - amalgama¬ 
tion (see quot.); barrel-bellied, -stomached a., 
having a well-rounded belly; barrel-bird, dial, 
name of the Long-tailed Tit; barrel-bulk, a 
measure used in estimating capacity (c.g. of a 
vessel for freight) equal to five cubic feet ; barrel- 
campaign (in (J. S.), a political contest in which 
bribery is lavishly employed ; barrel-drain, a 
cylindrical brick drain ; barrel-fever, disease pro¬ 
duced by immoderate drinking; barrelful, as 
much as a barrel will hold ; barrel-head, (either) 
flat end of a barrel ; barrel-like a., resembling a 
barrel; barrel-pen, one with a split cylindrical 
shank, which can be fitted on a wooden bolder; 
barrel-sewer (cf. barrel-drain ); barrel-vault, 
one with a simple semi-cylindrical roof, whence 
barrel-vaulted ; barrel-work (see quot.) See also 
Barrel-organ. 

i88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Barret-amalgamation, the 
amalgamation of silver ores by revolution in wooden barrels 
with quicksilver, etc. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, m. 126 
The Colt, that for a Stallion is design’d .. Sharp-headed, 
* Barre 1 -bclly’d. 1856 J. Grant Bl. Dragoon x li, His “barrel- 
bellied charger. 1865 Cornh. Mag. July 36 The rustic .. 
call[s) the long-tailed tit .. the barrel-bird,* from its mak¬ 
ing a long moss and lichen-woven nest. 1884 Boston (Mass.) 
Jml 1 Nov. 1 YVe are accustomed to “ barrel' campaigns 
here. Nobody supposes this district to be Democratic, but 
the Democrats depend upon carrying it with money. 1823 
P. Nicholson Pract. Build. Price-bk. \ 17 The contents of 
gun-*barrel drains. 1386 Chaucer Wife’s Prot. 301 Thus 
saistow, *oldc barel ful of lies. 1436 Pol. Poems( 1859) 11 .169 
To drinke a ‘barelle futle Of godc berkyne. 1863 Rtldg's. 
Mag. Boys Nov. 680 Another “barrel-full of air is removed. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. 352 Who cannot do without stand- 
ing on “barrel-heads, to spout. 1884 Lit tells Living 
Age No. 2077, 90 Your .. “barrel-stomached .. Chinese 
porker. 1849 Freeman Archit. 252 “Barrel-vaults prevail 
throughout the .. building. 1851 Turner Dorn. Archit. 1 . 
vi. 214 The passage., is “barrel vaulted. 1881 Raymono 
Mining Gloss., Barrel-work (Lake SupJ, native copper oc¬ 
curring in pieces of a size to be sorted out by hand in suffi¬ 
cient purity for smelting without mechanical concentration. 

Barrel (barrel), V . [f. prec. sb.] 

1 , tra ns. To put, pack, store up, or stow away, 
in a barrel or barrels. 

1466 Mann, ff Househ. Exp. 210 My mastyr sent to the 
kervelle iij. oxsen barellede. c 1525 More De Quat. A ’oniss. 
74/1 lscland loueth no butter till it bee long barrelled. 1624 
Donne Devotions 43 (T.) That perverse man, that barrelled 
himself in a tub. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789) 
Caqucurs , sailors appointed to cure and barrel the herring. 
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i 36 s Carlyle E/vdk. Gt. 111 . vm. v. 34 Show him how.. 
the liter |is] drawn oflf, barrelled, 
b. often emphasized with ///. Cf. next. 

1631 Speed Prosp. World 30 Much provision .. barrelled 
vj> lor longer keeping. 1796 Mks. Glasse Cookery xxii. 
347 Barrel it up, with two or three spoonfuls of good yeast. 

2 . gen. To store up. 

1589 Pappew. Hatchet B ij. If Martin haue not barrdde 
vp all rakehcll words. 1649 Milton Miton. xvt. Wks. (1851) 
456 All benefit and use ol Scripture, as to public prayer,- 
should be deny’d us, except what was liar reld up in a Common- 
prater Book. 1746 Hekvey Medit. 08181 n>i '1 he tendrils 
of the cucumber .. liarrel up for his use, the most cooling 
juices of the soil. 

3 . To barrel off-, to transfer into barrels. 

*756 J. Li.oyd in W. Thompson R. X. Advoc. 4x757^ 50 
'l’hese .. Grotts were barrcllM olf. 

fBa*rrelet. Obs. Also 7 bardlet, [f. Harkkl 
sb. + -ET: cf. Harillet .1 A little barrel or cask. 

1611 Cotgr., tlamhour , a kind of harrelel or firkin. 1699 
Evelyn Ace/arta (17291 176 Range them in the Jarr or 
Bardlet with Herbs and Spice. 

t Ba:rrel-fe rrer, -ar, -or. Obs. [f. Bakrkl 
+ OY. ferric re a long-necked bottle or jar carried 
on journeys.] A vessel (either cask, jar, or leather 
bottle) in which water or wine was carried on 
horseback on a journey or military expedition. 

137S Barbour Brute xv. 39 The liarell-ferraris [f.r. forts, 
furrars] that war thnr Cntnrayd thamc fast that rydand war. 
e 1425 Wvntocn Cron. vm. xx.xviii. 53 Anc [hors] a payr of 
Coil Crelis bare.. Do toj>ir Barrel! ferraris twa, Kull of 
wattyr. c 1440 Morte Artlt. 2715 Bardie ferrers they bro- 
chede and broghtc theme the wyne. 1480 Caxton Citron, 
ling. ccv. 186 They letefyllc v. bard ferrorsjed. 1520 bardies 
ferroursl with silner. 

Barrelled, -eled (Iwreld),///. a. [f. li.u.- 

KKL + -KD.] 

1 . Packed or slored in barrels; stowed away or 
enclosed in a barrel. 

1494 Act 11 lieu. VIl , xxhi, No Merchant .. should sell 
.. any barrelled Fish, except, etc. 1563 Wills ^ her. X. C. 
(18351210, Item, xxvii stone of barreled butler. 1603 I i.wiks 
Microcosm. (18751 83 The barrdl d Cynick hoc. 1727 Swift 
Modest Prop. Wks. 1755 II. 11. 66 Our exportation of barreled 
beef. 1842 Gwilt Are/tit. § 2259 Barrelled bolts are those 
in which the whole length of the Ixilt is enclosed in a con¬ 
tinued cylindrical barrel. 

Jig. 1599 M arston Sen. I 'Mattie t. i v. 1 83 Retayling others 
wit long barrelled, To glib some great mans cares. 

2 . Shaped like a barrel. 

1853 Kane Grin/tell Exp. xlv. (1856' 414 A great barreled 
arch went back into a cavern. 

3 . Having a barrel or barrels; chiefly in comb ., 
as roumllong-, single-, double*barrdied. Cf. 
Harkkl sb. 8, 9. 

1704 Loud. Gttz. No. 3084/4 A dark Mouse colour'd Marc, 
round Barrcll'd. 1711 ibid. No. 4S8S/4 barge limb'd, but 
small barrdl'd. 1818 Scorr Rob Roy xxx, The .. long.bar¬ 
relled guns of several mountaineers. 1883 Roe in Harper s 
Mag. Dec. 45/2 A double-barrelled shot-gun. 

Barrelling, -eling (bx reliij , rid. sb. [f. 
Harkkl v. + -ixo •.] The action or process of 
packing or storing in barrels. 

1570 Act 13 Kliz. xi. § 3 Uprightness and Truth in the 
Barrelling of such Fish. 1753 Chambers Cycl. St.-pp. s.v., 
Barrelling of herring imports the cutting off their heads. 

Barrel-organ ^bxrel,p jgan). [f. Harkki. sb. 
6 c.] A musical instrument ol the organ type, the 
keys of which are mechanically acted on by a re¬ 
volving barrel or cylinder studded with metal pins. 
(Occas. at/rib.) Barrel-org-anist, one who plays 
such an instrument. 

1772 A. Walker Specification of Patent No. 1020 The 
Ceiestina.. is also made to be played by a pricked barrel, 
as the hand or barrel organ. 1796 Month. Rez\ XX. 41x5 A 
liarrel-organ. .would do the business much more to his satis¬ 
faction than the fingers of a man of genius. 1870 Lowell 
Among my like. 11. (1873* 226 The barret-organ style which 
had been reigning. 1866 FIowells Vend. LifeW. 28 Habit¬ 
ually came a barrel-organist and ground before the barracks, 

Barren (barren), a. and sb. Forms : 3 barain, 
-aigne, 4 barein, -en, 4-5 bareine, -eynie, 5 
-ane, 4-6 ayn'e, barreyne, -ayne, (5 berhayn), 
6 baraine, (barune, baryn), barreine, -ayn, 
{Sc. barrane, -and, -ant), 6 7 barrninc, (- 
barren. Compared barretter, -est. [a. OF. * ba¬ 
rain, brahain , orchaing, in fern, baraine, bar aigne, 
barhaitte, barahaine t braaigne, brahaigtic, bre- 
haigne, of-uncertain origin and original form : as¬ 
suming this to be barain , Diez suggests derivation 
from bar * man, male’ (I,, type * bar-aunts'), as if 
‘male-like, not producing offspring, sterile/ which 
suits the sense well ; but there seems to he good 
reason for taking brahain as the original t \ pe, 
whence brehain , ar.d barhain, barain ; the latter 
was the Anglo-Norman form (The Breton bre- 
chagn is certainly from Fr.: Thnrneysen.)] 

A. adj. I. Literal senses. Oppos. to fertile. 

1 . Of a woman: Hearing no children; without 
issue, childless. 

c I zoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 133 pe wimman was barrage pbar- 
raigne], swo j>at hco nc mihte for unkindc liancn no child. 
£1230 Ancr. R. 158 A 1 were he, puruh miracle, of barain 
iboren. a 1300 Cursor M. 16655 pc baraigne blisced sal man 
call, c 1340 Ibid. (Fairf.l 2600 Sare .. sayde til abraharn .. 

I am baren [Cotton geld]. Ibid. (Trin.) 12257 P e bareyn 
[Cotton vnfruitand] shal hir fruyt fyndc, 1483 Caxton G. 
Vi L. 1 . 


de la Tour F, vijb, Fcnenna scorned .. Anna and called her 
berhayn. 1536 Bellknuenk Cron. Stol. Prol., The barram 
wyfe Appeiris yung. 1590 Siiaks. Muts. X . 1. i. 72 In shady 
Cloister mew’d. To liue a barren sister all your life. 1751 
Jortin Serin. 11771) 1 . ii. 22 His wife Sarah being barren. 

2 . Of animals: Not bearing, not pregnant at the 
usual season. 

c 1340 Gate, ff Gr. A'nt. 1320 To hunt, .at hyndez barayne. 
r 1400 } UHiine «,• Goto. 2027 Sone he met a barayn da. 1653 
Walton Angler 84 So there be some barren Trouts, that 
are good in Winter. 1725 Pore Odyss. x. 622 A barren cow, 
the stateliest of the isle. 1882 Somerset Co. Gaz. 18 Mar. 
(. !</?•/.>, Cow and calf, barreners, barren heifers. 

b. Of male animals: Sterile, castrated. 

1617 Minshf.u Din (or 872 A boare hogge made n barren 
hogge .. a libd or gelded hogge, porcus cast rat ns. 

3 . Of trees or plants: Without fruit or seed. 
(Sometimes specifically, as in Barren Strawberry. 
a strawberry-like plant Iwaring only a dry seed.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Ruts. T. ] 119 Knotty knarry bareyn trees 
olde. 1580 Holly ban n Treas. hr, long, A fetter on, barren 
oates. 1597 Gerard Herbal c.x.wiii $ j. 397 Barren Weldc 
hath a thickc wooddie roote. 1776 Adam Smiiii .V. I. i. 
xi. 256 Rise in the real price of barren timber, in consequence 
of the improvement of land. 1861 M tss Pratt Phnoer. PI. 

1 . 9 Fluvvcrs .. which have stamens only, are said to he 
Ixirrcn. 1878 B. Taylor Dettkalton 1. ii. 23 'the barren 
bough hung apples to the sun. 

4 . Of land: Pro during little or no vegetation; 
not fertile, sterile, unproductive, hare. So of 
mines, etc. 

*377 Langl. PI. B. xviii. Nc no loud tylyc But a! 
barcynebe. c 1420 Pa Had. on Hush, t. 169 In harciiie lundc 
to sette or foster vynes. 1513 Douglas . line/s vn. Prol. 41 
Bewiic wes lost, and barram 1 scliew the landis. 1551 Tikne.r 
Herbal 113681 F ij a, Gotcs bearde in barnne places hath 
hut a short stalkc*. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World it. 349 Land 
.. exceeding stony and barraine. 1776 Adam Smith ft'. X. 
1 . 1. xi. 249 The most fertile* mine iheu known may be more 
barren than any that was wrought before the discovery 
of America. 1848 Mill Pol. Eton. 11. ii. § 5 One of the 
barremtest soils in the world. 

5 . Void of vital germs. 

1871 Tyndall Eragrn. Sc. II. xiii. 333 An inAid-m found 
to be barren by six mouths’ exposure to moicless ail. 

II. Figurative senses. 

G. Hare of intellectual wealth, destitute of attrac¬ 
tion or interest, poor, meagre, jejune, arid, dry. 

1387 Trevlsa Higdon Rolls Ser. 1 . 11, I .. dradde, aitcr so 
noblespekers .. to putte for}> tny bareyn speche. 1430 i .yog. 
Citron. Troy 1. v, Thy wyt was to barraync, 1549 Gi.de: 
Erasm. Par. Eph. l’rol. F ij, The kyngos maiesties plaync 
Knglyshe subiecles vuderstande none other but llicyr ownc 
naliue Ixarayne tongue. 1598 Barret lhear. Wai res Pref. 
5 Discourses. , not so barraine, but you may reape some 
good fruit from them. 1782 V. Knox Ess. 11819! I. xlvii. 260 
’ 1 ’he barrenest periods of linglish literature. 1846 Grou: 
Greece 1. iv. (1862) 1 . 79 A list of harren names tills up the 
interval. 

7 . Unproductive of results; fruitless, unprofitable. 

1549 CoVF.RDAt.E Erasm. Par. 1 Cor. xv. 10, 1 suffered not 

hys grace in me to be either idle or baraine. 1665 Boyle 
Oecas. Rejl. (1675) Pref. 12 Who may chance to have either 
Barreimer Fancy’s, or more unpraclis'd Pens, than even I had. 
1681 Drydkx Abs. % Achit. 297 Barren Praise .. that Gaudy 
Flow’r, Fair only to thc sight. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sapp. 
s.v.. Barren money is used, in the civil law, for that which 
is not put out to interest. 1779 J. Moore View .S\y. Er. 
(1789' 1 . viii. 55 They could shed a few barren tears at a 
tragedy. 1877 Mozi.ey L'nfc\ Serm. i. 12 A barren am! 
unrepaid attachment, a wasted affection. 

8 . Ol persons: Menially unproductive; umc- 
sponsive. dull, yielding no mental fruit. 

1590 Siiaks. Mitts. A'. 111. ii. 13 The shallowest thick-skin 
of that barren sort. 1602 — Hamt. in. ii. 46 Will thcmselues 
laugh, to set on some quanti tic of barren Spectators to laugh 
too. 1779 Johnson L. J \, Phillips Wks. II. 291 He was in 
company silent and barren. 1866 Carlyle: Rem in. (1881 1 1 . 
324 rhe stupidest and barrenest of living mortals. 

9 . Const . in all prec. senses with of. 

c 1375 Wvci.lK Serm. Sel. Wks. 186^7 11 . 278 J>ou .. ]»:it art 
barayne of goostly children. 1413 Lvnc. Pytgr. So:ole iv. 
xx, Of ioye am I barayne. 1547 Boor of. ltd rod. RtuKol. 
198 'J bese countreys be baryn of wine and come. 1633 Bi*. 
Hall Hard Texts 374 Have I been barren of my favours 
to you? 1710 Sikf.lr Tatter So. 196 ? 5 Hearts barren of 
Kindness. 1856 FRoenE///V/. Eng. (18581 1 . ii. 154 The league 
with France .. had been barren of results. 

III. Comb, in parasynlhetic deriv., as barren¬ 
brained, - spirited , --oilted, -wornbed ; and cotnple- 
mental, as barren-beaten. 

1597 Drayton Mortimer. 117 Rencwe this wearie barren- 
woml)cd earth. 1601 Siiaks. Jut. C. tv. i. 36 A barren spirited 
Fellow. 1798 Soithey Lett. (18561 1 . 58 A harren-brained 
blockhead. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 161 lie left the barren- 
beaten thoroughfare. 1870 Emerson Soc. <5- Sold. ix. 1S7 
What a barren-witted pate is mine! 

B. sb. [the adj. used absoli] 

+ 1 . f barren woman or animal. Obs. 

ICf. 1230 and 1340 in A 1.] c 1420 ntnrs A rth. iv,Vndur 
boes thay byde ..To beker at the barrens. 

f 2 . Specific term for a drove of mules. Obs. 

i486 lik. St. Albans F vj a, A Baren of Mulis. 

3 . A tract of harren land ; spec, applied in N. 
America to: a. elevated plains on which grow small 
trees and shrubs, but no timber, classed as oak- 
barrens, pine-barrens, z\c. t according to the trees 
growing on them ; b. in Kentucky, to certain 
really fertile tracts in the carboniferous limestone 
formation ; c. in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
(seequot. 1879 . 


1784 T. Ji.i n.RsoN in Sparks Corr. . Inter. Re:\ 1853* IV. 
63 A mountainous barren which can never be inhabited. 
1850 Lvell 2 ltd Visit L\ S. II. 12, 1 had sometimes to put 
up with rough quarters in the pine-barrens. 1859 Kingsli v 
l.ife 1 1 . 100 (D.) To have the sewage conveyed .. to fertilize 
the barrens of Surrey and Berkshire, 1877 J, Ai.le.n Amer. 
Bison 460 'Hie so-called Barrens of Kentucky, the southward 
extension of the Wabash prairies. 1879 Ln. Dlskaven in 
19/// CV///.July54 A barren, .means in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick an open marshy sjiace in the forest, sometimes 
so soft its tu be almost impassable, at other times composed 
ofg<*>d solid hard peat. 

I Ba’rren, V. Obs. ; also 6 barrain -ayn. [f. 
]!rce. adj.] To make barren, unfruitful, or sterile ; 
to exhaust or impoverish (Jaud Harki.m/k. 

1581 A. Andrkson Serm. Patties Crosse 69 So to barren 
the soyle lounde aboute them. 1593 Nashi-. Christ's /. 
<16131160 Barrayning their wombes by drugges. 1649 Bum 
Eng. hnpro:\ Impr. ii. 11653113 And this 1 charge as a great 
prejudice, and may be as a harrenning the land. 1725 Braid 
i.lv Earn. Diet. s.v. Stock Gilty , They may be set again in 
the same Kurd), after .. mixing Sand therewith tu Barren it. 

Barrener ,barrens . [f. as ptec. +-k«.] A 
cow not in calf for the year. 

1882 1 see Barren a. 2|. 

fBa'rrenhood. Obs. Forms: 4bareynheed.5 
baraynh^d?. [I. as prec. + -lionn.] Haruknxkss. 

C 1380 W\( I.IF Sel. II ks. US71 IN. 1 : My Louie .. \t.is 
Sory tor my bareynheed. 1496 Dit » s <y Pattp. W. de W. t. 
xxv. 61 -j W)dowehcde and baraynheilc shall come to the 
but he in one daye. 

t Ba*rrenize, v. Obs. [1. as prec. + izk : cf. 
fertilize .] To make barren or sterile ; Hakrkx v. 

1649 B1.ITH l. tig. Improf. Impr. 1655 1^7 N t to barn-11- 
ni/e Land, but to letter or fatten it. 1725 Bkadj.i y J am. 

Diet., Sahtjoin .. dues considerably meliorate and not bar- 
re ni/e the laud on which it gro\\>. 

Barrenly he renli . adz\ [f. as prec. -f -i.y-.J 
In a baiien manner; without offspring, jiratluee. 
or result; meagrely, scantily. 

1552 III LOU, Barrciil)r, sh rill!, r. 1562 J. HevuouH 
Prm*. ,y t.pigr. *1867’ 50 Though your pa-ture looke bar 
reinly. <■ 1600 Siiaks. Sonn. xi, Let those sc In-m nature hath 
n«t made for store .. barrenly perMi. 1625 Ussidk _-/r.w;«-. 
Jesuit 472 Vet haue they ouely barrenly adorned this tem¬ 
poral! life. 1877 Blaikie. Wise Men 36 Baircnly iuerca-.e 
Meie it< h of know ledge. 

Barrenness Invrenpus). I'or ms: 4 bary- 
nes, 4 5 bareynes so, s -ines, -aynessc, (> ba- 
renes, barraynesse, -ennis, -cr.itcs, 7 -ennes.se, 
-cness, 7- barrenness, [l. as pice. + ■Mss.] 

1 . Incapacity for child-bearing; sterility as rcgaitls 
offspring. ’Flic opposite of fertility. 

1382 Wvclif Isa. xlvii. 9 Cornell dial to thee .. barcyncs*.: 
and widewehed. it 1400 Cov. Myst. 73 Mybaryncs be tiny 
amend. 1526 Tindall Rom. iv. 19 Nor yet c<m>hlered he 
the burettes of Sara. 1615 Bl\ 11 all C"< attempt. X. T. t. i. 
Among the Jewes, barrennesse was., a reproach. 1856 
Frcil'dk. tits/. Eng. II. 141 Brovideihc had not pronounced 
against the marriage by a sentence of barrenness. 

2. Unproductive:^#* or sterility of the earth ; 
hence, dearth, scarcity, famine. 

1388 Wvclif Got. x.wi. j Hiingnr nvos on the lond aftir 
thilke bareynessc. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. cc.wxi. 247 
For defaute of raync- liter was grete bat ines of ctirn. 1590 
Siiaks. Com. Err. in. ii. 123 Where Scotland ? Pro. I fouml 
it by die barrennesse, hard in the public ol the hand. 1611 
Bible Ps. evii. 34 A fruitful! land into bai unuessc. 1866 
J. Muri-iiv Comm. Ex. xvi. 4 The very barromc-s ol the 
wilderness gave way to the bountiful hand of the Lord. 

3 . fg. Unproductiveness ; heme, puuity of 
supply, lack of fullness or copiousness, bareness, 
scantiness, mcagicness, poverty. 

1586 Thynni: \nAnintadv. Introtl. 70 Carping at my barren- 
lies in writing, because I omit manic things, a 1617 H n Ron 
Wks. 11 . 337 .Such a gciierall barrennesse in mens hearts . 
that they know not what to say vpott sin.lt occasions, a 1797 
H. Walpole Mem. Geo. IJ <1847 1 . iv. 94 Great hcsiiuimii 
in his elocution, and a barrenness of expression. 1879 Frocdl 
Cxsar xvii. 286 The barrenness of practical results. 

4 . Lack of intellectual capacity; mental poverty, 
slowness, dullness. 

1552 Hcloet, Barrelines properlye of capacitie, seguities. 
1599T11VNNE: Auimadv. 2 The barrennesse of my feble sky II. 
I 75° Johnson JHimbl. No. 19 • 8 The barrenness of his 
fellow students forced him .. into other company. 1837 
WnEWELL Hist. Induct. .Sir. 118571 1 . 238 The prevalent 
feebleness and barrenness of intellect. 

5 . ‘ Aridity, want of emotion or sensibility. 1 J. 

a 1667 Jkr. Taylor < J,> The greatest saints sometimes are 
fervent and sometimes feel a barrenness of devotion. 

+ Ba*rrenty. Obs. In 4 5 bareynte. [a.OF. 
barainetCy v alsO brehennete, brehaignctc), f. baraine: 
see lURKK.N a. and -tv : cf. sovcicignty.] - prec. 

1382 Wvclif Got. xxvi. i Thilk bareyntc that felle in the 
daies of Abraham. — 2 Kings ii. 21 ’There schal be no more 
in hem deth nc bareyntc*. e 1440 Protnp. Parse 24 Barcyme, 
s ter it it as. 

Barrenwort fbre renwzut). Herb, [f- Haurk.v 
a. + Wort.] Fnglish name of the genus Efi- 
medium , esp. of Efimedium a/pin urn (N.O. Ber- 
beridaeetv), a low plant, with creeping rhizomes 
and long-stalked tri-temate leaves. 

1597 Gerard Herbal cxxiii. 389, I have thought good to 
call it Barren woort in English .. bicamc .. being drnnke it 
is an cnimie to conception. 1769 Sir J. Hill Earn. Herbal 
(1789' 78 Barren-wort .. grows in woods, and has beautiful 
purple and yellow flowers. 1882 Garden 22 z\pr. 284/1 
When well grown these Barrenworts are very fine plants. 

bG 
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BARKER. 

Barrer (baTai). [f. Bar v. + -eh 1 .] One who 
bars. 

1865 J. D. IIardv in Athenaeum No. 1981. 501/2 Sends 
prompt word lo the barrers-oul. 

Barrei\e, obs. form of Harrier. 

Barres,-ez, obs. ff. Haruack ; obs pi. of Hah sb. ] 
t Ba'rret Obs. rarer' [f. But sb. 1 + -kt ; 
of. F. barrette .] A little bar. 

*577 Holinsiiko Citron. III. 1256/2 The field of ten bar¬ 
rets silver and a/ure. 

Barret- iba-rrt\ Also 9 baret, barrette, 
[a. F. barrette ( = Pr. bar r eta, be r ret a. It. berretta , 
Sp .birreta) : see Birktta.] A little flat cap: csp. 
I he Hirktta, worn by Roman Catholic clerics. 

1828 Sooti /•*. . 1 /. Perth ii, The steel caps, barrels, and 
Unites, of squire*, archers, and men-at-arms. 1845 E. 
1 01.Mrs Mozart 66 The Cardinal taking his baret from his 
bead. 1870 Disraeli Lot hair vi ii. 32 Waving, as bespoke.. 
his pink barrette. 1880 J. Hawthorn 1: K. Qucntin I. 159 
.\ kind of scarlet barret-cap surmounted the heavy black 
coil of her hair. 

Barret, var. Harr at, Obs., strife, distress. 
Barricade Ixvrihvi-d). Also S barrocade. 
[a. F. /barricade. or assimilation of the earlier 
Barricado to the F. form.] 

1 . An obstruction hastily erected across a path or 
street to stop an enemy's advance ; = Barricado i. 

1642 S. H \Rtoi RT in .1 lactti. Mae;. XIA*. 290 They had 
cast uup a tracers or barricade. 1670 Cotton Esperuou i. 
11. 72 AH the world has heard of the barricades of Paris. 
1816 Si or Obi Mort. 182 They .. forced the barricade, kill- 
in.: and wounding several of the defenders. 1850 Ti-.nny. 
son hi Mew. c.vxvii, 1 ho* thrice again/I'be red foobfury of 
t!ie Seine Sh mid pile her barricades with dead. 

2 . ban/. and jig. Any barrier blocking up or 
obstrucl iiii^ |lassnge. 

a 1735 Dmiiixm J. There must be such a barricade, as 
«oukt greatly annoy or absolutely sti-p the currents of the 
atmosphere. 1742 Middleton Cicero I. ill. 201 He had 
broken through that barricade of Nobility. 1853 Rank 
Griun-tl Exp. xwiii. 1836' 285 A uniform curve . .abutted 
on each side by a barricade of rubbish. 

3. Xattl. - Barricado 4. 

1769 1 'ai.i oskr Diet. Marine s.v. Abaft , The barricade 
standsabaft the main-mast. 1867 in Svvr n Sailor's // 'orddk. 

4 . Comb., as barricade-work. 

1867 Times 29 Aug., The hands that were so really at 
barricade-work have forgot their cunning. 

Barrica de, v. [f. prcc., or a. F. barritade-i\\ 

1 . frans. To block fa passage with a barricade. 

1592 Ar>-A*</v <V Somcd>. '1878* 328 Man the Court gates, 

barricade al the streets. 1649 CkoMWKU. Lett. <Carl.' Ixxx, 
Having burnt the gates, which our men barricaded up with 
st-iiies. 1776 (’. Lee in Sparks Corn A wen A*»t\ 1 . 139 
To barricade all the streets. 1875 Buvcr. Holy Row. Jimp. 
xvi. 287 Frederick barricaded the bridge over the 'l iber. 

b. transf. an<l ftf. 'Fo block, bar, obstruct, render 
impassable. 

h 1677 M anton in Spurgeon Treas. Dai'. P.s. cxix. 77 The 
way is barricaded and shut up by our sins. 1714 Cay 
t'yi 'ia in. 3.. And the mixt hurry barricades the Street. 
1718 J. CnAV,»tki.AVNk Relite Philos. I. .xiii. $ 16 To stop 
the Way and barricade ii against Flies. 1883 Kroudk 
Stu rt St:ni. IV. 11. iv. 2 o 3 The folios in the library bore 
marks >»f having been used to barricade the windows. 

2 . To shut in or defend with or as with a barri¬ 
cade. lit. and jig. 

1657 Deuine Loner 98 barricade nice with these Bulwarke* 
against inyne eneinyes, 1790 Hkaxson Sav. ly Mil. Mem. 

1 3to The revohers barricaded themselves in some streets. 
1802 Pa lev Sat. Theol. \iii. n8to‘ 102 *I’o barricade the 
joint on both sides by a continuation of.. the twine over it. 
1885 Standard it Apr. 4/3 The settlers are barricaded in 
the railway station. 

Barrica'ded, ///- a. [f. prcc. + *kd.] Ob- 
stiueted, closed, or defended, by a barricade. 

1603 F1.01110 Montaigne 1163p 349 Haricaded ami arnud 
houses. 1701 Loud. Gaz. No. 3759/7 Our Men found the 
Streets .. barricaded. 

Barrica’der. [f. a* prcc. + -eh b] One who 
barricades. 

1880 J. Coi.qchoun Moor Loch I. 129 This was not diffi¬ 
cult, as the barricaders in front would give me the signal. 

Barriea ding, vbl. $b. [f. as prcc. + incH ] 

A blocking or defending with a barricade. 

1697 O t ess D'Annoys Trav. 11706) 125 She caused the 
Key to be taken out of the Door, and that to be bolted. 

1 enquired the Reason of this barricading. 1837 Caki.vlf. 
p'r. Rex*, vn, x. 1.341 barricading serves not : fly fast. 

Barrica ding, ///. ct. [(. as prec. + -ing -.] 
Thai constructs barricades. 

1880 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. Wks. VIII. 19, I will be¬ 
come a nomadic Chactaw rather, a barricading Sansculotte. 

Barricado (barite 1 ‘d^g sb. Forms: 6-7 bar- 
racado, baricado.(7baracadowe, S barricado3), 
6- barricado. PI. -oes, -os. [ad. F. barricade 
or Sp. barricada ;see -ado), f. V. barrique or Sp. 
barriea a cask, the first street barricades in Haris 
being composed of casks filled with earth, paving 
stones, etc. (Littre: ef. quots. 1590-98, 1602. 1743 b 
Now usually Barricade in ordinary prose.] 

1 . A hastily formed rampart of barrels, wagons, 
timber, stones, household furniture, or any other 
materials readily available, thrown up to obstruct 
the advance of an enemy. 

1590 PoxPs A. M. 11684) III. 034 Soon after the day of 
the Barricadoes \Li jonrnee ties barricades, in Paris, 1588] 


the Judges of Chastellat adjudged them to be hanged. 1598 
Florio, Baric at a, Barricada , a baricado or fortification 
with barely, timber and earth. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. 
lvtii. 257 Till the barricado* Feast, when Guize vn-vizard 
was, 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mar. 160 He fortified him- 
selfe, not with barres and barricadoes. 2627 Sir K. Cotton 
in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 1 . 467 To block them up by Land, and 
..to make a Barracado cross the Channel. 1670 Cotton 
Espcruon 111. xi.541 Making great Harricado's upon all the 
Avenues. 1743 1 ino.nl Rapin 's Hist. Ping. xvii. (1757) VI I, 
513 The barricadoes of Paris 1 note. What occasioned this 
name was, that the streets were blocked with Barriqnes, I 
i.e. Hogsheads). 1854 J. Stephens Centr. Amen (1854 252 [ 
A barricado constructed with trunks of trees. 

2 . traits/, and Jig. Any barrier or obstruction to 
passage. 

! 1611 ShAKS. tl’int. T. 1. ii. 204 No barricado for a belly. 

1656 Hobbes Liberty, etc. 1841 394 As if the needle .. were 
free to point either towards the north or towards the south, 
because there is not a barricado in its way lo hinder it. 
1693 Lcttrei.l Brief Ret. III. 156 Many were drowned in 
the river, which proved a barricado to the French. 

t 3 . A natural frontier or boundary line. Obs. 

1644 Milton Jus Pop. 50 Few Nations have prospered 
when their pride had transported them beyond their native 
barricado’s. 

4. Xattl. ; see quots Now usually Barricade. 

1675 Teongk Diary 11825' 5? Wee are fortifying our longe- 
boate with baracadowes. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
11789', Barrie adoe, a strong wooden rail, supported by., 
stanchions, and extending, as a fence, across the foremost 
part of the quarter-deck. 1804 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 
*18461 VI. 232 If her barricado could be nearly all taken 1 
I away shc^ would be much better for the service. 

Barricado tbiurikrwkj , v. Forms: 7 bari¬ 
cado, -acado, barrieadoe. -ocado, 6- barricado. 

’ [f. prcc. sb.] 

1 . trails. To close or block (a passaged with or 
| as with a barricade. (Formerly often with ///.) 

1611 Corvat Crudities 16 Another, .with, .cart and horse 
harricadoed, and .flopped the passage of the gate, a 1649 
Dkvmm. oi IIanyth, pas. /*. Wks. , 1711)88 barricado’d some 
lanes with carts and other impediments. 1682 Ilex van Holy 
ll'ar 117 'They shut up F.ar-gate, they barricado 1 cl it up. 
1755 Smollett (W.r. IV. 134 barricado the streets with 
woolpacks ! 1796 Morse Amen Geog. 1 . 139 Vast shoals *>f 
1 i e which barricadoed that past of the coast. 

2 . To fortify or defend (a place) with or as with 
barricades. Al>o /ig. 

x6ox Sii.nks. A If s 11 '* it t. i. 123 Man isenemie to virgmilie, 

I how may we barraeado it against him? 1678 Tf.ongk Diary 
I 11825'260 Wee. .baracado our quarter deck with an old cable, 

I tii keepe off small shott. 1836 M akry.nt Midsh. Easy\ 1863) 
221 ‘The house was harricadoed as well as circumstances 
M ould permit. 1857 Eraser's Mag. I .VI. 276 'The birds had 
l not only harricadoed the nest, but the bush itself. 

B. trails, and cjl. To enclose a person' with a 
barricade; to shut up, bar in securely, lit. arnly^. 
1598 K. Git. tin Skial. 1878^ 36 He P.arricadcxle in the 
1 peoples loue. 1633 T. Si At lord Pac. Hib. via. (1821) 569 
They harricadoed themselves with barrel Is of earth. 165a 
L. S. People's Liberty xiii. 34 They are so baracadoed by 
the Law of God against all opposition. 1719 I)e Foe Crusoe 
46, I barricado'd myself round with the chests. 1816 Scott 
Obi Mart. 11830 2 11 . \.\\i. 270 [They] harricadoed them- 
■ selves in the centre of the city. 

4 . To shut up, debar. p:cclude from. lit. andy/49 

i6ix Sir Eli Hist. Ct. Brit. i\. xii. 83 As if he meant to 
barricado them from flying. 1635 I’eaihwait A read. Pr. 
u. 58 Which barrocadoed mine rare from inclining to any 
ones opinion but mine owne. 

Barrica'doed, ///. a. [f. pree. + -ed ] Closed 
or defended with a barricade, lit. and /ig. 

16x1 Hlywood Gobi. Age 11. i. Wks. 1874 111 . 24 'The Iron 
bar'd dores .. The Harricadoed gales. 1682 N. O. Boileau's 
LntriH iv. 166 Could never pierre their barricado'd Ears. 
a i7ii Ken Edmund Wks. 1721 II. 300 A Surcoat reaching 
to his Knees he wore, With Scales of Steel all barricado'd 
o're. 1809 W. Lining Knickerb. vn. .vi. '1849* 839 'They 
found the castle strongly harricadoed. 

Barrico bar/*k(?). HI.-oes. [ad. Sp. barriea 
cask, barrel, keg, ?f. ban a bar; cf. Baheca.] A 
keg, a small cask or barrel. 

1607 Re tat. Disc. R iver in Capt. Smith’s J Wes. bit rod. 54 
'There issued out of the hart of the tree the quantity of two 
barricoes of liquor. 1626 Smith Accid. Vng. Seamen 5 The 
CoNvper is .. to staue or repaire the buckets, Haricots, Cans, 
1840 Mark vat Poor Jack x, We had. .only a barrico of waten 
Barrier brv-fbi), sb. Forms: 4 barer, 4-5 
barrere, 4-6 barrer, 5 barreere, barker, 5-6 
barryer, 6 baryer, -ier,-iar, 6 barrier. [ME. 
barrere, a. AF. barrere, OF. barriere ( - Hr., It. 
barriera, Sp., med.L. barrerd )late L. barrdria, 
f. barra Bar. Subsequently influenced by con¬ 
tinental Fr. spelling.] 

1 . gcit. A fence or material obstruction of any 
kind erected or serving) to bar the advance of 
persons or things, or to prevent access to a place. 

a. orig. A palisade or stockade erected to bar 
the way of an enemy, or defend a gate or passage; 
an external defence. 

<•1325 E. E. Allit.P. B. 1239 He brek l>e bareres as by- 
lyue, & pc bn 13 after, c 1380 Sir Feruntb. 4668 Knfachotui 
ys to i>c 3eate y-come .. And at pe barer* he hym sette. 
c 1425 Wvntocn Cron. ix. vii. 70 At pe barreris he faucht 
sa wclle. c 1430 Lyot,. Star. Thebes in. (R.) Barbicans and 
bulwerkes .. barreres, chaines, and ditches, c 1440 Promp. 
Pan*. 24 Barrere, or barreere \v.r. bnrry}cr\ barraria, bar - 
ms. 1490 Canton Eneydos Iv. 152 Camilla and Mcsapus 
rode all armed .. vnto the harryers. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. 1 . xxxviii. 52 He cast bymselfe bylwene the barrers 


BARRIER, 

and the gate. 1721 Loud. Caz. No. 5928/6 The outer Barnet 
of that Place. 

fig- 1713 Vovng Last Day in. 124 Who burst the bar. 
Tiers of my peaceful grave? 

b. traits/. A fortress or fortified town which com¬ 
mands the entrance into a country ; a * bulwark/ 
1600 Holland Livy ix. xx.xii. 337 b, Which cittie (Sutrium] 
.. was 'as a man would say? the n erie Barriers [ctaustra\ of 
all Hctruria. 1709 Icf. CJ. 1716 8 Ladv Montague Lett. 
ri. x.xvii. 86 Belgrade was formerly the barrier of Hungary. 

+ c. A fortified frontier ; a frontier generally; s/cc . 
a name formerly given to a district which com¬ 
manded the frontier of the Netherlands. Obs. 

1709 Ann Ison Tatter No. 20 T 10 The Dutch are to have for 
their Harriers, Newport, Hep*, St. Vinox.. Lille. 1713 Loud. 
Caz. No. 5180/2 'The Frontier.Places of the Dutch-Harrier. 
I 775 p' r)AlK A men Inti. 463 Without allowing them any 
militia, even on their barriers. 1835 Penny Cycl. Ill. 502 The 
Treaty of the barrier is an instance of a similar species of 
political adjustment. 

d. A fence, or railing, to prevent access to any 
reserved place. 

1570 b. Googe Pop. Kingd. iv. (1880) 51b, With tapers all 
the people come, and at the barriers stay, Where downc 
upon their knees they fall, and night and day they pray. 
Mod. Strong harriers were erected at each end of the street. 

e. Applied to the career or starting-placc in the 
ancient race-course. 

1600 Holland Livy vm. xx. 295 The Harriers [careeres], 
from whence the horses and their chariots are let forth. 1656 
Cowley Find. Odes Wks. 1710 I. 203 How swiftly (has he] 
run, And bom the Noble Prize away. Whilst other Youths 
yet at the Harrier stay? 1880 Lewis & Short Lat. Diet., 
Career, .the barrier or starting-place in the race-course, 
f In continental towns; The gate at which cus¬ 
tom duties are collected. 

1825 T. Jefferson Autobiog. I. 86 The oppressions of the 
tithes.. the gabelles, the farms and the harriers. 1847 
Mrs. Sherwood Latiy 0/Manor I. iv. 96 Versailles is dL* 
tant about ten miles from the barriere of Paris,] 
attrib . 1804 Edin. Rex-. IV. 47 The barrier duties, 

g. Coal-mining. ‘A breadth of coal left against 
an adjoining royalty, for security against casualty 
arising from water or foul air.’ 

1851 Coai-tr. Terms Xorthninbbi. 4- Dttrh. 6 Barriers are 
left of various thicknesses .. varying .. from to to 50 yards, 

2 . s/cc. in//. The palisades enclosing the ground 
where a tournament, tilting, or other martial eon- 
icst or exhibition was held ; the lists. Also, a low' 
railing or fenec running down the centre of the lists 
on opposite sides of \vhich, and in opposite direc¬ 
tions the combatants rode, reaching their lances 
across 

1581 J. Be u. Haddon s Ansxo. Osor. 79 To challenge me 
unto the. Harrier?.. Ibid. 82 One champion is taken from 
the Harriers. 1817 Scott Ivanhoe viii, At length the bar¬ 
riers were opened, and five knights advanced slowly into 
the area. 

fb. Hence, the expression To fight at barriers, 
and Barriers as the name of a martial exercise in 
15th and ifith centuries. Obs. cxc. Hist. 

1494 Fabyan an. 1546 iR. Chalengours.. at tilt, barriers 
and turney. 1532 Act 24 Hen. I'll/, xiii, Iustes, tourneis, 
barriers .. or other marcial fcaics. 1583 Golding Calvin on 
Dent. xii. 67 Like the Game of the Barriers wherein he that 
wtnncth today looseth tomorrow. 1608 Middleton Fam. 
Love m. vi. Wks. II. 159 To see my gallants play at bar- 
riers with scourge-sticks. 1616 Hui.lokar, Barriers, a war- 
like exerct>e of men fighting together with short swords, 
and within some ap|xjinted com passe. 1625 Fletcher Noble 
Cent/. 11. i. 32 You shall not see a made or Harriers Or tilt¬ 
ing or a solemn christning. 1625 Bacon Masques, Ess. 
(Arb.) 540 For lusts, and Tourneys, and Ramers; The 
Glories of them, are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the 
Challengers make their Entry. 1636 Randolph in Ann. 
Dnbrcnsia 1x877) 19 What is the Barriers, but a Courtly M ay 
Of our more doune-right sport, the Cudgell-play ? 1650 lip. 
Hall Balm of Gilead 104 [lie] puts him upon Til tings, and 
Harriers, and puhlique Luels. 1839 Keightlev Hist. Ping. 
I. 445 He frequently fought at barriers. 

Jig. 1622 Wither in Farr's .V. P. 11848) 2x9 These long* 
gowned Marriers, Who piny at Westminster, unarm’d, at 
barriers. <71680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 220 As he, who 
fought at Harriers M'ith Salmastus Engag'd uith nothing 
but his Stile and Phrases. 

3 . Any natural obstacle which stops or obstructs 
passage, defends from foes, prevents access, or pro¬ 
duces separation ; a separating boundary line. 

1703 Maundrell Joum. Jems. 11732' 32 In order to pass 
this Harrier, we turned up on the left hand, a 1744 Pope 
(J.) An ocean (lows, Around our realm, a barrier from the 
loes. 1747 in Col. Ree. Penn. V. 153 The Colonies of New 
lerscy and Pennsylvania will have but a very thin Barrier 
DetM-een them, r 1854 Stanley Sinai Pat. iii. 11858' 174 
This plain was encompassed tvith a barrier of heights. 1855 
Prescott Philip 11 , 1 .11. vi. 207 No mountain barrier lay 
betMeen France and Flanders. 

4 . Anything immaterial that stops advance hos¬ 
tile or friendly, that defends from attack, prevents 
intercourse or union, or keeps separate and apart. 

170a Pope Thebais 20 Fix, O Muse ! the barrier of thy 
song at (Fxlipus. 1715 Burnet Onm Time an. 1685 <R.) 
The tests stood as a barrier to defend us from popery. 174a 
Young A 7 . 77 /. tii. 733 A good man, and an angel 1 tbeNe 
between How thin the barrier? 1776 Gibbon Decl. 3 F. 1 . 
60 Every barrier of the Roman constitution had been 
levelled by the vast ambition of the dictator. 1797 Godwin 
Enqnirer it. xii. 480 He .. erects a barrier betMeen himself 
and his reader. 1832 Ht. M artineau Irelaml 128 The bar- 
rier which they believed to separate the rich and the poor 
in Ireland. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. 11. ii. u866, 138 All 
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history shows how feeble are barriers of paper or lambskin 
. .against the torrent of. .despotism. 1883 (Jilmovr Mongols 
xvii. 207 Felt to be barriers to the acceptance of Christianity. 

5 . alt rib ., as in barrier Jen. Comb as barrier- 
like, -net. Also barrier-act (sec quot.); barrier- 
gate, a heavy gate closing the opening through a 
barrier ; barrier-pillar, barrier-roef (see quot.); 
barrier treaty, a treaty fixing Ihe frontier of a 
country, esp. the ’Treaty of the Harriers * between 
Germany, Great Britain, and Holland, signed at 
Antwerp 15 November 1715. 

1868 Chambers Ency*l. I. 712 ‘’Barrier Act. .an act of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 8ih January 
1697, intended as a barrier against innovation?*, and a hind¬ 
rance to hasty legislation. 1855 Sinui.kiox Virgil 1.215 
To cross the ^barrier fen. 1833 Marrvat l\ Simple (18631 
159 When we had crossed the moat, we found a * harrier- 
gate locked. 1845 Darwin I ‘oy. A ’at. x.v, There is a sim¬ 
plicity in the ’’barncr-like beach. 1884 D. Watt in S. 
Dawson Handbk. Canada 279 The ’‘barrier-nets ami weirs 
of pale-faces. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss ., "Barrier- 
pillars, pillars of coal, larger than ordinary, left at inter¬ 
vals to prevent too extensive crushing when the ground 
comes to be robbed. 1805 Fi.iNnr.Rs in Phil. Trans. NCVI. 
252 Amongst the ‘barrier reefs. 1853 I >e i.a Bkche Gcol. OP 
serv. xt. 181 The Great* Barrier Reef, extending off the east 
coast of Australia for about noo miles, with a mean breadth 
of about 30 miles. 1877 Greks Pltys. Gcol. iv. §3. 1 j6 A 
mighty wall of coral rock, separated from the land by a deep 
and broad channel, and bounded on the seaward side by a 
face almost vertical and of enormous height. Such a reef 
is called a ’Barrier reef. 1712 I.uitrki.i. Uric/ AY/. VI. 719 
I he ’barrier treaty made by the lord I ownsend with the 
stales general. 1804 Gko. 11 1 . in G. Rose Diaries (18601 11 . 
177 He. .considered the ‘ Barrier Treaty as. .a very effectual 
one . for preserving the balance of power in Ktiropc. 

Barrier barrio \ v. [f. prec. sb.] To close or 
shut with a barrier. Commonly with off, in. 

1776 C. blit: in Sparks Corr. .liner. A'iV. (1853' 1 . 153, 1 
shall barrier the principal streets. 1869 Daily A 'nos 2 July, 
A space was barriered off by ropes. 1879 F. Mallfson in 
Lett. Clergy 51 The mountain tarn barriered in by its stu¬ 
pendous crags. 

Barriered, ///. a. [f. prcc. + -ei>L] bur¬ 
nished with or confined by a bnrr.er or barriers. 

1846 Rvskin Mod. Paint. I. 11. 1. vii. §5. 76 A weak, rip¬ 
pling, bound and barriered water, 
t Ba’rriket. Obs. Also barriquet. [dim. f. 
Barr ico, or F. barrique cask. (The French would 
be barriqttctlc.V) A sir.all cask, a firkin. 

i6n Cotcr. , Parrot, a ferkin or barriket. Fillette , a fir¬ 
kin, barriquet, small wine vessel!. 

Barring* (ba-rig), vbl. sb. [f. Bar v. + -1x0 1 ] 
The action of the vh. Bar: a. Fastening up, in, 
or out, with a bar or bars. b. Exclusion, prohibi¬ 
tion. c. Marking or ornamentation with bars. 

e 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. ^343 The cost of nnbrowdynge 
tile degise, endentynge, barrynge.. and semblable waM of 
clooth. 1440 PromJ*. Pan*. 24 Barrynge of dorys, rc- 
pagnlacio. Barrynge of barneys, stijacio. 1638 Pemt. ( ‘otif. 
111.11657132 The exclusion and barring nf haynous offenders 
from the assembly of Christians. 1874 Oiaepell Hist. Mits. 
I. viii. 166 When bars were first introduced, they were mere 
measures of time, therefore old barring is not to be followed 
implicitly. 1875 Poste Gains in. 448 'i he barring of any 
subsequent suit, 

d. Barring-out : a mode of schoolboy rebellion, 
when they shut the schoolioom or house against 
the master, and refuse to admit him until their 
demands are conceded. 

1728 Swift Jrnl, Mini. Lady Wks. 1755 III. 11. 194 Not 
.scboot-lx>ys at a barring-out Rais'd ever such incessant 
rout. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Concl. 66 Revolts, republics, 
revolutions, most No graver than a schoolboys'barrmg-out. 
1876 Grant Burgh. Sc It. Scat. 11. v. 188 Another barring-out 
in the high School of Kdinburgh, ended more tragically 

e. attrib., as in Barring engine: small auxiliary 
engine for starling large mill engines; so called 
from the employment of a crow-bar to move n fly¬ 
wheel round for a portion of a revolution, and as¬ 
sist in setting the engine going. 

1885 Engineer 22 May New Patent Barring Engine. 

Ba-rring 1 , ///. a. [f. as prec. + -inch*.] Fasten¬ 
ing up, in, or out ; restraining, prohibitive. 

1567 Drast Horace ’ Ars P. A. v, Ynbenrdcd youth, at 
last rid from the Tutors barring charge. 

Barring ba riq),//r/. [absolute use of pr.pple. 
of Bar v. S : cf. similar use of saving, excepting ; 
also notwithstanding, pending, during.] Exclud¬ 
ing from consideration, leaving out of account, 
omitting, excepting, except. 

148 x oo Howard Honsch. Bits. 283, vp\ yardes, bavin ore 
pcse, of lynnen cloth. 1656 H. M ore „■/ vtid. A tit. ur. i.\. 11712 > 
169 It is allow'd, .to a Christian, barring the wrong done 10 
Religion, to make use of the help and advice of the Devil. 
1762 tr. DnltameV s Hush. 1. viii. 38 Barring it's being so 
near the stable. 1793 Gouvr. Morris in Sparks Life 
Writ. 118321 11 . 281 That immense army (barring accidental 
will be completed. 1845 Dk Quinckv Coleridge Wks. XII. 
86 Nobody else, barring the author, knew. 

Barring, vbl. sb. Obs. cry of elephant: see Barr. 

II Barringto'nia. Bot. [named after the lion. 

1 ). Barrington.] A genus of flowering trees, found 
in parts of India, Australia, America, and Africa. 

1871 M ateer Tr avail core 100 The Barringtonia, with its 
pendulous racemes of lovely pink tassels. 

Barrister (barristaj). Forms: 6-7 bare-stcr, 
6-8 barrester, 7 barraster, 7 - barrister. [f. 


Bar sbj (or F. bar re or med.L. barra ): the rest 
of the word is obscure, being formerly written 
-ester, - aster , but now - ister , ih.t!i. aft.r words like 
chorister, soph ister, but there is no trace of an earlier 
* barrist , like chorist , sophist ; Spel man cites 16th c. 

bar raster ins (probably formed from the Eng.).] 

A student of the law, who. having been called 
to the bar, has the privilege of practising as advo¬ 
cate in the superior courts of law. The formal title 
is barrister-at-law ; the equivalent designation in 
Scotland is advocate. 

The name originated in the ancient internal arrangements 
of the Inns of Court: sec quot. 1545 infra, and Bar sb. 24. 
But by i6jo, it was currently associated with the bar of the 
courts of justice, at which mter-barri>Iers had before that 
date secured the right to plead, formerly i»o>sessed only by 
sergeants and apprctiticcs-al-law. 

€ * 545 . T. Denton, N. Bacon, and R. Vary, Return to 
Hen. I III. of State of Inns of Court nu Waterhouse Cont¬ 
inent. on Fortes*, nc 1C63, 544) The whole company and 
fellowship of learners is divided .. into three .. degree- : 
.. Benchers, or as they call them in some of the houses. 
Readers, Utter-Barretters, and Inner-Barresters. .Utler- 
Barresters arc such, that for their learning and continuance, 
arc called by the Readers to plead and argue in the said 
bouse doubtful cases ami questions ,. ami aie called Utter- 
Barresters for that they, when they argue the said Motes, 
sit uttermost on the formes which are callcJ the Barr, and 
this degree is the chieftsi .in the house, next the Benchers. 
All the residue of learners are called Inner Barresters, 
which are the youngest men. c 1570 Pride •y Loud. 11841 
jo Therefore beseech I .. Barresters, or how so ye be termed, 
i‘o JudgciMi after your wisdoine. 1603 Holland P/ntiire/r's 
Mor. 167 Expert Advocates or Barristers .. to plead for us 
a 16x3 OvERfu.RY .4 Wife 11638 176 I he velvet breeches he 
was first made Barc-ter in. i6»6 Bui.i.okar, Par res ter, he 
that i.sallowed n>])Iead causes at 1 he burro, a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist.Kcb. I. in. 158 William Pryn.a Barre-tcr of I.incoin's- 
Inn. 1722 T. Wood Inst. Lotos Eng. 117631465 A Barrister 
(heretofore called an Apprentice of the Law is a counsellor 
learned in the Law.. admitted to plead without the Bar. 
* 7*5 Land. Gar:. No. 6380 14 Joshua Ireland. Barrister at 
Law. 1768 Blacr stone Comm. III. 26 Of advocates, or 
counsel, there are two species or degrees; hamsters, and 
serjeants. 1836 lfo«. Smith Tin Trump, 11876*52 All brief¬ 
less barristers will please to consider themselves excepted. 

b. Inner, Cl ter. Vacation barrister (all obs.': sue 
quot. and cf. c 1 545 above. /Revisingbarrister: one 
appointed to revise the lists of persons qualified 
to vole for Members of Parliament. 

<11547 i° Dugclale ('rig. Jar id. 116711 148 Ihe Masters 
conunens are ferder divided into three Companies; that is 
to say. no Viler-Barristers, Utter-Barristers,and Benchers. 
1584 If 'ills Inv. .V. (*. 1 iS6o> 105 So longe as be rcinayneth 
at th'insofcourtc, vntyll he he utter barester. 1607 Cowell 
/ nteipr. s.v. I 'Iter-Barristers, A barrister newly called is to 
attend the six next long Vacations the Exercise of the I louse 
-.and is therefore for those three years called a Vacation 
Barrister. And they are called utter Barristers, /. Pleaders 
without the Bar to distinguish them from Benchers., who 
are sometimes admitted to plead within the Bar. 1835 
Penny Cyel. i 11 . 503 Students of the law under ihe degree 
of utter barristers, took their places nearer to the centre of 
ihe hall and farther from the bar, and from this manner of 
distribution appear to hav e )>een called inner barristers. 

Barrister, obs. f. Bai.ustkr, Banister. 

1662 Fueler Worthies in. 11 A leaden Tarra-, with Railes, 
ami Barristers. 1662 Gerhii r Trine. <1665' 15 To spare 
charges of Rails, Ban esters and Pedestals. 1663 — Counsel 
69 All Barristers at one penny an inch. 

Barristerial (ba.TistD*ria 1 , a. [f. prcc. afkr 
ministerial'] Of or pertaining to a barrister. 

1839 Btachw, Mag. XI.YI. 32 The youthful aspirant for 
barristerial honouis. 1864 Kinom.i v H'hat does .\’e Toman 
mean / 41 Great literary, and even barristerial ability. 

Ba'rristership. [f. Barrister + -ship.] The 
position of a barrister. 

1839 Blackw.Mag. X I.YI. 32 Barristers.. eat their tedious 
way to a. .revising barrislership. 1864 S/Uxtator 1421 Here 
. .is a w riter thrusting his bai ristership on our notice. 
Barristra’tion. nonec-wd. [f. after minis¬ 
tration , registration.') The adion of a harrister. 

1837 Svd. Smith Let. Singleton Wks. 1859 11 . 234/t The 
one thing wanting to sublunary happiness the great prin¬ 
ciple of Commission, and six years' Barrist rat ion. 

Barrow <,barton), sbO Forms: 1 biors, 1-3 
beorx, 1-2 beorh, 2 beoruh, 3 berhj, borew, 

4 berj, bergh, beru3, beruli, berw, (borw, bor;, 
borgh, burgh), 6 barovr, (7 barrough , 6- bar- 
row. See also Bauch, Burrow. [Com, Tent.: 
OK. beorg {:—berg) — OS., 011 G. berg, MDu. bereh, 
Gtr., Du. berg, Goth. *bairgs OTcut. *bcrgo-z, 
all tnasc.; cf. ON. berg ami bjarg (neut.) *roek.’ 
Cogn. with OSlav, brUgii mountain, height, OIr. 
brigh mountain, Skr. b'rhant, Zend barezant high 
Aryan ' bhergh height. In Eng. literature, the 
word went out of use before 1400, but was pre¬ 
served, in special senses, in the north, dial, burgh, 
barf, and south-western barrow, the latter lias since 
been taken hack into archaeological and general 
use from the 4 barrows’ of Salisbury Plain, etc.] 

+ 1 . A mountain, mount, hill, or hillock. Ap¬ 
plied, as the date becomes later, to lower eminences.) 

< 885 K. /Klekkd Or os. i. i. § 12 p.v becr^as l>e nion h.-ct 
Aluts. c 1000 Ags. Go.f. Luke iii. 5 eKlc munt and beorh 
byj> ?;cny(V;rod. c 1150 in Wright Uoc. 92 llul net beoruh. 
1205 Lav. 12311 Ynder ane berh^c. Ibid. 20854 Stgges 
vnder bcor3<-’u borewe] mid hornen, mid hunden. 1340 


| Gaw. Gr. Kut. 2172 A bai} ber}, hi a bonkc. 1393 Lancl. 
P . J'l. C. vm. 227 ’I henne shalt \ ou blenche at a bergh |- f . r. 
berwe, borw, hor}, borghl, ber-no-fals-wyinessc. 1578 Lvtk 
PchUkhs 36 Slcrrcwurte groweth vpon small hillockes, har- 
rowes, or knappes. 1662 Fuller Worthies 1. 212 Planted 
on a little Barrough within Randome-shol nf the Enemy. 

2 . Still in local use : a. in the southwest, forming 
part of the name of hills, as Cation Barrow in 
Cornwall, Trentishoe Barrow in North Devon. 
Bull Barrow in Dorset: b. in the north, usually 
a long low hill, as Barrow near Derwent water, 
Mbit barrow in North l.ancashire: see Bahuii. 

3 . A mound of earth or stones erected in caily 
times over a grave ; a giave-mound, a tumulus. 

c 1000 .V.t.h Rtc Joshua vii. 26 * Bosw. Work ton mid >t:imim 
anne steapne heorh him ofer. < jooo.So i. Lect/ni. I. 1.4 
Dens wyrt.. bi <5 < cnned abutan byrsciuie, & on benr^um. 
1576 Lamiurdk Peramb. Rent *1826■ 31,2 These hilln* kv. in 
the West Countrie 1 where is no small store of the iikei 
are called UaroMes .. which signifieth Sepuh hres. *656 J. 
Chaeonek in D. King Cate Roy a ft iv. i<> i hose round bill-, 
which in the Plains of Wiltshire are .. b> the Inhabitant^ 
termed Barrowvs, like as in the Midland parts of England 
they call them Limes, commonly ami truly held to be the 
Sepulchres of the I lanes 1772 Pens\ xr Tours .V. at. 1774 
135 A plain, on which arc five earthen tumuli, or barrows. 
1836 Tiiirlwam. Greece 11 . \iv. 244 Another barrow was um. 
secrated to the Plat.eans ami the slaves. 1851 D. Wnsos 
Preh. Ann. (1863. I. 65 Sir Richard Colt Iloare .. adopted 
a subdivision, which embraces fourteen ililVcicut kinds of 
barrows, classifierl according to tbe*ir shape, i860 Tenny¬ 
son* Tiihonus 71 (irassy barrows of the happier dead. *877 
Gki-enwki.1. &. Koli.i sion \titfe Britisli Barrows; a record 
of the examimtimn of stjml* hrul mounds. 

4 . dial. A mound or heap. 

1869 Blackmore Lornn />. iii. 18 John la) cd the ground 
by a barrow of heather. 1881 Raymond Mining l,i< .0., 
Barrou* iC'ornw. , a heap of attle or rubbish. 

Barrow bivw . sb:- Obs. e\c. dial, l-'orms : 

1 bcar^, bearh, berx, 3 barn. 4 bare;. 5 barowe. 
6 bnrrowe, 6 barrow. [Common ‘lent.: ()K. 
hear* p.—barg Kris, baerg, M 1 Hi. bareh, I Hi. bang. 
Ol IG. barng. barh, MUG. bare (R/rg-es\ Ger. 
lunch, ON. bio OTcut, *bargn-z or bargwo-: : 
not known beyond Teutonic ] 

1 . A enstraud boar ; a swine. Still dial, 
a xooo Riddles f»rein xli. 106 Eicttra h L ‘ r,,:v am.tsu-*! 
swin. I>earx bellemle on b>'c wiula. < 950 l.iud'f. Gosp. 
Matt. vii. 6 Ne sendas mere-grotta iurre L* s e !)*rx 
[Rnshw. s\v imnn]. a 1250 l 'rt l\ A . ght. 4 >S He v de >( I 
wurchen hare} |r'.r. bareh). 1297 R. Gl.ot j. 17 |Hej liaii ’, 
an vatte Jjaru vnnme. 1398 'J‘rk\is\ Barth. Pel'. R. v in 
Ixxvvii. 11495 836 Amniige ll:e tame suync the m-.iN-s 1 
callyd Iworestmubaroues. 1577 B.Goo*;i Hush. \ - > \ ■■ >, 
Take .. of IJarrowes grease \eiy olde two poumh.s. 1725 
Bradi.ev Pam. Piet. s.v. Mange, Anoint them with stale 
Harrows.Lard. 1741 Com/>l. Fam.-Pi.tc 111. 4 G Iietnrn> 
keep all Hour* and Sows, and no Harrows. 1864 Ca« ern 
Di-van PrtK’iin., Barrow, a ca-truled Ixj.ir. 
b. In later limes common!} barre;e-kog f ■pig . 

*S47 Rkcordi: Jodie. Ur, 61 b, lame barrow-h.^s. 1599 
A. M. tr. Ga bet ho tier's Ilk. Fhysh 252 Y Take the -reace : 
a little redde Bar row c Pigge. 1693 W, Kobiri.non Phms, >t. 
Gen. 752 A barrow* hog, port ta cast rat us. Mod. Kent. Pin... 

I bought two open sows and one barrow pig. Jin most if 
the dialect glossaries.) 

f 2 . A badger. Obs. rare. (’* irispr. fur iuruson). 

1552 Hrt.oKi', Badger, harrow, brocke, or grayc beastc. 

3 . Comb., barrow - flick, the fatty membrniie 
covering the kidneys of a hog; barrow-guttlings, 
pig's chitterlings ; intestines, bowel.-. 

1575 Tuhhi:r\. Falconrie 363 An unguent made of Barrowe 
tlicke. 16x1 L. Bar rev Raiu Atteyi\. in I ><*dsl. < K P. 17* 

\. 484 My barrow-gut dings grumble And would ba\e fu. 
1725 Bradley Fain. Out. s.v. Mange, Take a Pound ut 
Barrow-tlick. 

Barrow 'barron\ sbf Forms: 4 barewe, ; 
barwe, barow. barowe, 6 barrowe, a- bur¬ 
row. [ME. bmewe points to an OH. *bearwe. 
barwe, OTeut. *barwd- or barwbn-, a derivative of 
ber-an to Beau : cf. ihe M 11 G. here hand-barrow, 
rade-ber c, now in Thnringian dial radc-berre. 
wheel-harrow (Lexer I. 1 ^7, 11 . 333 * Ceuozrc/e- 
rittm , radchcr’: cf. <juoi. 14S3 in sense 1 below) 
OTeut. barjd-. Cf. also O'S.barar pi.:—(> I'nil. 
*bard-; ami with long vowel OE. fair WGer. 
*lhird-.s OTellt. *berd-, Bi: R.] 

1 . A utensil for the carrying of a load by two or 
more men ; a stretcher, a bier; spec, a flat rectan¬ 
gular frame of transveise bars, having shafts or 
* trams ’ before and behind, by which it is carried ; 
sometimes with four legs to raise it from the 
ground Now more usually called hand barrow 
to distinguish it from tile wheel-barrozv : see next. 

<1300 ticket 890 The3 ich mJioUIc beo thider ibore in 
barewe other in here. <*1450 Hi nkvson Mouse \ Frog, 
For thou war better bcir of Mane ihe barrow. 1535 C**\ 1 r- 
oale At ts v. 15 They brought out the sycke .. and layed 
them a poll beddes and barowes. 1632 Sherwood .s.v , V 
hand barrow, ci~'i<*rc .. <J bras. A necke-barrow, civic re a 
cot. 1669 Worliixjk Syst. Agric. (1681)322 Barrow, is of 
two sorts; either a Hand-barrow, or a Wheel-barrow'. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. vu. v. III. 379 The wounded .. defile in 
handbarrows. 

2 . a. A modification of the preceding, having 
one small wheel inserted belv\ een the front shafts, 
so that it can be pushed by a single man, the body 
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or frame being usually converted into a kind of 
shallow open box ; more fully called wheel-barrow. 
b. Also, in London and its vicinity, a small two¬ 
wheeled cart similarly pushed by the shafts, a hand¬ 
cart, or *costermongers barrow/ 
a 1420 Occur vf. De Reg. Prhtc. 983 Lade a carte or fille a 
barwe. 1436 Pol. Poems { 1859^ II. 169 Halfe here shippes 
.. wyth l>aroues are laden, c 1440 Promp.Pan\ 105 Crowde 
wythe a burow, cincvceto. 1483 Cath. Angt. 22 A Barrow, 
ccnm'cctorium. 1552 H clout, Bar/owe for to caryc out 
dunge or filthe, aruonectorinm. 1768 Goi.dsm. Gooti Sett. 
Man 11. i. (1780' 42 He had scarce talents to be groom- 
porter to an orange barrow. 18x6 Southey Poet's Pilgr. 
1. 26 Carts, barrows, coaches, hurry from all sides. 1837 
Cari.vi.k /•>. Ret'. 1. xi. 11 . 70 Setting down his own barrow, 
he snatches the Abbe's; trundles it fast, like an infected 
tiling.. 1837 Wiiittock Jilt. Trades 11842* 17 He has to 
wheel it [bread] in a barrow round to the customers. 

b. The contents of a barrow, a harrowful. 

1598 Siiaks. Merry U \ in. v. 4 To be carried in a Basket 
like a harrow of butchers OlTall. 

3 . Sail-making. A conical basket into which the 
wet salt is put to drain. 

1686 Plot Stajfonhh. 94 Which [the corned salt! they put 
into wicker baskets they call Barrows, made in a Conical 
form. ^11728 Ki.nsett MS. J.ansd. 1035 Halliw.) At 
Nanlwich and Droitwich, the conical baskets wherein they 
put the salt to .. drain .. are called barrows. A barrow con¬ 
tained about six pecks. 

4 . Comb ., as barrow-maker ; + barrow-bunter, 
barrow-man, -woman, one employed in wheeling 
a barrow; barrowful, the quantity that [ills a 
barrow; barrow-tram, the shrift of a barrow; 
barrow way Mining], see rjuot. 

1771 Smollett H urnphr. Cl. 11015' > 1 s, I saw a dirty 
■barrow.bunter in the street, c 1485 Dishy Myst. (1882* M. 
97 A harowfull .. of horsdowng. 1881 Miss Brapdon 
As/'/i. xxvii, To buy a ‘barnnvful of red and orange pots 
and pans. 1468 Medulla Cram, in Cat A. Angl. 22 I’ecti- 
ett la rius, a * barwe-maker, 'ic 1650 l.p. lli-.Kkiis in Calder- 
wood /list. Kirk 1843* Ik 4*7 note, He scorned to be a 
'barrowman. 1822 Hogg 3 Perils 0/ Man 11 . 326 Old 
masons are the best Mwirrowmen. 01550 Christ is Kirke 
1W1 Than fnllowit fey men ryclit onaflfeird, Bet on with 
* barrow trammis. 1657 Cui.vii. II 7 tigs Snpptic. < 1751 * i<; His 
arms were stiff like 'barrow-tram>. 1815 Scott City M . 
xlvi. Ve black * bar row. tram o the kirk. 1851 Cotil-tr. 
Terms .Vorthnmbld. <y Jhtr/t. 7, ‘ Parro*e-:oay, the wav 
along which the barrow-men put the corves or tubs of coals 
..laid uitli tram-plates or bridge-rails, c 1475 in Wright 
JW. 208 Psraaunia, a *baro\vwuman. 1818 Has'. Mori; 
Hetty Prou'u, Tales 11830 11 . 28 ) A barrow-woman .. is as 
much her own mistress un Sundays as a duchcv*. 

Barrow vJwrtf'O, sbA Also {north. dial.) bar¬ 
rio, barry. [? connectctl with ()K. beorgtn to 
protect, cover.] (Also in comb., barrow-coat.) A 
long sleeveless flannel garment for infants. 

1878 11 Ai.l.iu Ki.I., Parrieoat ,a « hild's coat; a word in use 
in the Northumbrian dialect. 1884 Cassell’* Mae ■ Apr. 
303 1 ' ISetly e loth iny », the barrow-coats aie best made of 
real Welsh flannel. 

Barrow .1 avr/n , ?•. [f. Barrow ,v/v*] To 

wheel or transport in a barrow ; cf. lo earl. 

1674 R\y A Horn Work W’hitby 139 When it is sufficiently 
burned they barrow it into a pit. 1862 Borrow Wild Wal<s 
III. 84 Barrowing stones 011 a Welsh road. 

Ba rrowist. Ilist. One who followed, or held 
tlie tenets of. Henry Barrowe, tine of the foundcisof 
Independency or Congregationalism .executed a long 
with John Greenwood, in 1593, for nonconformity 
to the Church of England. Barrowe has been by 
some identified with Marlin Marprelale. 

1589 Past/nils Ret, 20 There nencr yet limited.. Brownist, 
Barowist, M art ini st, Anabaptist, 164s Pagii r Heresingr. 
<1661 87 The second sort of separatists may' be called Bar 
rowists..who say that the Church of England is Sodom, 
Babylon, and /Egypt. 1884 (i. lli NriNoros in Chieago . \d- 
vauce it Dec., The BarrowLt party in New England. 

Barrulet bx*ri//hH , //r. Also -ette. [dim. 
of * bar rule, assumed dim. of F. barre, or Bar j/;. 1 .] 
The fourth part of a bar, the half of a closet. 

156a Leigh Armorie 67 b, The field is sanguin, a Barrulet, 
Or. 1766 Bornv lleraleiry 11787* 74 The Closet which con¬ 
tains the half of the Bar, and the Barrulet which is the half 
of the Closet. 1883 Burke Peerage 1167 Or, two harrulets 
a/, bet we i» three wolves’ heads erased. 

Ba’rrulety, a. Her. [f. prec. + -y.] = BAR¬ 
IUM* Y. U a mod. Diets. ] 

Barruly tlwrirflD, a. Her .; also 6 -ley,-lye, 
9 -\6e. [ad. A V.bar ruler, f. *barrnie: see Baukulkt.] 
(A field) Crossed by barrulets or small bars. 

1562 Leigh Armorie 11597)49 lie beareth of ten barruley. 
Argent and Azure. 1864 Routei.l Heraldry Hist. 4- /V»/. 
xv. 188 The paternal shield .. was simply barruly itlie bars 
sans ttombre' arg., and az. Ibid. xv. 224 The points barmlce 
argent ami azure. 

Barry (bferi), a. Her. [a. F. bar re barred, f. 
barrer to I ah ] (A field) Divided horizontally 
into a number of equal parts by bars of two colours 
arranged alternately. 

i486 We. St. Albans, Her. D. vij. He berilh barri of sillier 
ami .sable. 1572 Bosskwei.l Armetrie 11. 31 b, The blazon 
..how theydiiTer from playne armes barrie. ISee quota- 
tion for Bendy.] 1864 Borna.i. Heraldry Hist. q /'of xv. 
211 This shield of Dc Grey with the harry field. 

Barry-be’ndy a., divided into both bars and 
bends, with colours alternating. Barry-ne’buly 
a., barry, but with the lines bounding the bars 


made wavy. Barry-pi’ly a., divided Into a number 
of equal * piles* or wedge-shaped pieces, horizontally 
arranged, and alternately coloured. 

1611 Gwillim Heraldry v. iti. (1660) 369, iv. 371. 

t Barse. Obs. exc. dial. [Common Teut.: OK. 
Invrs, bears {-.—bars) — MDu. bars, D11. baars , M HG. 
/w/\f,Ger. barsch , f. root *bars-, bors whence OHG. 
burst, OK. byrsi. Sc. birse * bristle.’] Xante of a 
species of fish : the original form of the word sub¬ 
sequently corrupted to Base, and Bass(k ; still 
retained in some dialects. 

ci 000 /Elfric Class in Wulcker/180 Lupus, net scardo, 
b;crs. c 1050 Ags. Voe. ibid. ^93 Lypus, ba;r». 1753 
Champers Cycl. Supp. } Parse, in ichthyology', an English 
name for the common pearch. i860 H. Riley Liber 
Custum. Gloss., Unreins, a perch, which in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland is still known as barse. 

Barse]ette, -slett, var. Bkroklet, Obs., hound, 
Barst(o, obs. pa. t. of Burst v. 
BarstnesSjdial.f. Burst( ex’) ness, Obs., rupture. 
Bart., an abbreviation of the title Baronet, 
commonly written after the name of one who holds 
that rank, to supplement the prefixed Sir, also given 
to a Knight; e.g. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart. 

1813 Thompson in Examiner 26 Apr. 270/2 When he saw 
Part, against a man's name, he thought it stood for ‘ bartered/ 

t BartaveT. Obs . rare- 1 , [a. F. bar lave lie, 
a name given, according to Lavallee, on account of 
the bird’s monotonous note, f. med.L. hartavclla 
for verteveiia ^cf. Pr. bar laved) windlass, f. vert ere 
to turn.] The Red Partridge. 

1773 Barrington in Phil. ’Pratts. LX 111 . 273 note. Button 
contends that the of Aristotle does not mean the 

common partridge, but the bartavcl. I1819 in Rf:e> Cycl. 
.s. v. Tetruet , The harraveile of BufTon ..the Greek or great 
red partridge of Willnghby.l 
Bartelemy, a. F. Barthelcmy Bartholomew. 
Barter (biijtaj), v. [App. a derivative form¬ 
ation from bar at, Barkat v . ; cf. sense of F. barater 
‘to cheat, cousen..to trucke, scourge, barter, ex¬ 
change* (Colgr.), in Godefroy = Hroquer, cchanger’ 
tinder date 137.P It- baraltare * to barter, trucke, 
chop and change one thing for another* 'Florio 
if9 s ),‘ S P- bara/ar ‘to sell chcapc, or deceive.’ With 
the final -kk, cf. batter , fatter, stutter', but an in¬ 
termediate form * barat-cr connecting baral and 
barter has not Ixrcn found.] 

1 . leans. To give (a commodity') in exchange for 
something taken as of equivalent value; distin¬ 
guished from purchase and sell, which imply that 
money is given for the commodity. To barter away \ 
to dispose of by baiter; cf. also 2. Const, for 
(tvil/i obs.) a thing, with a person. 

< 1440 l'romp. Par-o. 25 Ikirtryn or chnngyn, or diafare 
oone thynge for a othurt:. t ■amino. 1530 Bai-m.r. 444 1 It is 
a Cornell feate of marehandles 10 barter \trou/uer\ ware for 
ware. 1590 Siiaks. i Hen. Cl, 1. iv. 31 Bui with a baser 
man of Arms by farre. Once, in contempt, they would haue 
barter'd me. 1669 Gai.k Crt. Gentiles 1.4. iv. 23 They, by 
frequent Commerce .. barter and exchange eoniniodities, 
eacn with other. 01704 Locke iJ. He also bartered away 
dunis that would have rotted in a week, for nuts that woqld 
ast good .. a whole year. 1796 Coi.f ridge Amsw. Melaneh. 
Let. Wks. I. 87 Barter for food the jewels of liis crown. 
1833 Hr. Mariixkac Charmed Sea iv. 44 1 ho^e who have 
little merchandise to barter away*. 

2 . fiy. a. To exchange. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlix. (1612) 226 Such hearts to 
barter blowes. 1664 11 . More Myst. Ink], v. 12 They have 
..bartered away one great evil fur several others. 1848 
Kings lev Saints Trag. in. i. 18, 1 but barter Less grief for 
greater. 

b. To part with for a consideration, usually a 
mercenary or unworthy one ; to bargain away. 

1664 Detay Chr. Piety ().) They will barter away their 
time. 1764 Goliism. Trav. 305 E’en liberty itself is barter'd 
here. . 186a u8 Dec.* Bright Amor., Sp. 11876* 110 Writers 
of eminence and honour who will nut barter human 'rights 
for the patronage of the great. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches 
tit. 49 The greatest hour of the age was bartered away. 

3 . inlr. To trade by exchange of commodities. 

1485 in Arnold Chrou. (1811) 229 To selle, barter, and 

occupye in our sayd land is and lordships. 1635 Qcatu.es 
Emblems h. v. <17181 83 With thy bastard bullion thou hast 
barter'd for wares of price. 1865 Li v 1 ncston k Zanibcsi x\x. 
391 We did not see inuch evidence of a wish to barter. 

Barter (bauLw), sb. [f. prec. vbj 

1 . The act or practice of tralficking by exchange 
of commodities; truck. 

1592 West Symbol. B j. § 26 The putting of such thinges 
in fellowship or barter. 1677 Varranton Eng. hupro:'. 186 
In the way of barter, the Pin-Makers may have .. Bacon 
from Shrewsbury for Bins. 1796 Bckkf; Regie. Peace Wks. 
VI 11 . 334 Differences arising from the spirit of huckstering 
and barter. 1857 Livingstone Trav. xx. 407 Salt., and 
calico are ;he common medium of barter. 

2 . fig. Exchange, interchange. 

1819 Scott Ivanhoc xxxii, I will exchange no more cuffs 
with thee, haying been a loser by the barter. 1844 King- 
t.AKtc Hot hen ii. 11878) 24 We made our sullen way through 
the darkness with scarcely one barter of words. 

3 . Goods to be bartered or traded in by exchange. 

1740 Felton (J.) Ladies that change plate for china : for 
which the laudable traffick of old clothes is much the fairest 
barter. t8oo Stuart in // ’citesley Di$p. 577 Piece goods 
and grain may be made barter for any quantity of coffee. 


4 . Arilh . The computation of the quantity or 
value of one commodity, to be given for a known 
quantity and value of another; the * rule’ or method 
of computing this. 

Barterer (bautaroj). [f. as prec. + -kb.] One 
who harters ; a petty or mercenary trafficker. 

i6ti Cotgr., Permulatatr, a barterer, exchanger. 1624 
F. White Repl. EisJter 564 The onely or principal! Key- 
bearer, and Barterer of this Treasurie. 1794 Coleridge 
Rtlig. Musings vii, Soul-hardened barterers of human 
blood. 1837 W. Ware Lett./r. Palmyra xiii. (1860) 306 A 
community of money-makers, hucksters, and barterers. 

Ba'rtering, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -in«L] 
Trading or trafficking by exchange of commodities. 

c 1440 Prontp. Pan\ 25 Bartrynge, or changynge of 
chafyre, tambium. 1485 Act \ Hen. Dll, viii, The said 
Sale or Barterings of them. 1674 Ch. p Crt. Rome 7 Shall 
the bartering for Masses., be faid aside? 1851 Maviiew 
Loud. Labour xn The crockery-ware and glass-sellers, .are 
peculiar from their principle of bartering. 

t Ba'rtery. Obs. Also 6 bartry, 7 bartrie, 
terie. [f. Barter +-y. Cf. Barratry, and It. 
baral ter ia * bartring or chafTring one thing for 
another ’ (Floiio 16.11).] 

1 . Traffic by exchange, barter ; = prec. 

1S70 Act 13 Eliz. vii. § 1 Using., the Trade of Mer¬ 
chandize by way of Bargaining, Exchange, Kechange, 
Bartry. 1662 Fuller Wort hits tv. 8 By the bartery or 
change of Wares and Commodities. 

2 . Wares for barter or exchange. 

^1638 Mkde Wks. 1. xi. 45 They permitted a Market of 
Oxen and Sheep, Doves and other hartery. 

Bartes, Sc. var. Bkktakck, -ache ; cf. Bartizan. 
t Barth.. Obs. exc. dial. [Origin unknown. 
Welsh bar lit ‘floor* does not explain the sense. 
Wedgwood suggests derivation from OK beorpan 
‘ to protect, shelter,’ but no instance is known of the 
lequired OK derivative *beorhp. See Berth.] A 
warm shedtered place for cattle and sheep. 

1 573 Tusskk Hnsb. (1878) 73 War me harth giue lams. 
Ibid. 62 In tempest .. Warme bartli, vnder hedge, is a 
sucker to beast. 1674 Ray .S*. 4* E. Countr. Wds. 58 Parth, 
a warm place ur pasture for calves or lambs. (So 1727 
Bradley Pant. Dict.\ 

Bartholomean (bar^Dmran), a . [f. L. 
llarlholonuv - tts , Gr. Bn/^oAo^af-os + - an.] Of or 
pertaining to Bartholomew or Bartholomew’s-day. 

1645 Howki.i. Dodona's Gr. 49 The Trinacrian Vespers, 
and Bartholomean Massacre, were nothing to this. 

Bartholomew (bailf'Dmi/ 7 ). Also 6 Bartel- 
mewe, -tylmew, -tilmew, 7 -tholmew, -thlo- 
inew ; and, after F. Barthelcmy, 7 Bartlemy 
(ba Jt’lmL, 7 Bartelemy, 8 Bart'lemy. [partly 
ad. L. Jiartholonurus, Gr. BaptfoAopafoy; partly a. 
F. Barthelcmy .] 

a. Name of one of the twelve apostles, the festival 
in whose honour is held on the 24th of August 
{Bartholomnu-day, -tide). b. Oq this day, in 
1572, took place the great massacre of the l’rotes- 
tants in France. C. On the same day, in 1662, 
the ]>cnalties of the English Act of Uniformity 
{Bartholomew# Act) came into force. d. At the 
same time of year, a fair was held annually from 
1133 to 1S55. at West Smithfield {Bartholomeio 
Pair) ; whence the name was applied lo articles 
sold at it, e.g. Bartholomno-baby or - puppet (a 
doll), -beef -boar-pig, -7care ; see also quot. 1777. 

a. 1552 3 lnt>. Ch. Goods Stafferdsh. 61 , ij challeses were 
siulnc owte uf the churche abowt Bartchnewe lyde. c 1626 
Dick 0/Devon iv. i. in Old PL 11883* 1 L 59 What a buzzing 
you make, as if you were a fly at Ilartholoinew-tyde at a 
Butcher's stall. 1678 Trial Coleman 80 Where was you 
the last Bartholomew day? 1854 Thackeray PCctvcomes 1 . 
253 It being the Bartlemytide vacation. 

b. 1646 Buck Rich. Ill, 63 A glimpse like that Barthol- 
mew in France.. All such slaughters from thence call'd 
Bartelemies .. in a perpetunll Stigma of that Butchery. 

C. 1711 B. Sacheveki-i.i. Sachev. agst. Satht-o. 15 Being 
silenc'd by the Bartliolomew-Act, he retir’d to Stalbridge. 

d. 1597 Siiaks. 2 Hen. IT, 11. iv. 250 Thou whorson little 
tydie Hartholmcw Bore-piggc. 1614 F>. Jonson Part ho lo¬ 
in cw Pair 1. vi. tN.) For the very^calling it a Bartholomew 
pig, and to eat it so, is a spice of idolatry, c 1645 Howell 
Lett. (1650) I. 2 Freighted with mere Bartholomew ware, 
with trite and trivial phrases only. 1660 Hexham Dutch 
Diet., Ceroockt vlecsch, srnoaked meate, or Bartholomew 
beefe. 1668 R. Lestrance Vis. Qiiev. (1708) jo Rolling 
their Eyes (like a Bartlemy-Puppet, without so much as 
moving the Head*. 1670 Brooks Wks. (1867* VI. 51 Men 
.. were dressed up like fantastical antics, and women like 
1 lartholoinew-babics. 1711 Sijaftksb. Characs 1737* I.28 A 
choice droll or puppet-show at Bart'lemy-fair. 1777 Howard 
Prisons Eng. (1780) 177 There are four floors I in the Fleetl 
.. besides the cellar-floor, called Bartholomew-Fair. 

Bartizan (bajtizarn). [In no dictionary before 
1800; not in Todd 1818, nor Craig 1S47. Appar¬ 
ently first used by Sir Walter Scott, and due to a 
misconception of a 17th c. illiterate Sc. spelling, 
ber/isene, for bertising, i.e. brelisi/tg, Brattjcino, f. 
bretasce (Brattice', a. OF. brdesche, ‘battlemenled 
parapet, originally of wood and temporary.’ Bar¬ 
tizan is thus merely a spurious * modern antique,’ 
which had no existence in the times to which it is 
attributed,] 

A battlemented parapet at the top of a castle or 












BARTIZANED. 

church; esp. an over-hanging baulemented turret 
projecting from an angle at the top of a tower, tie. 

[r 1375 Wvclik Set. li’hs. (1869I I. 191 pe hipest part of his 
tour is briteysing of charitc. 1483 Cath. An?/. 43/1 Bret as- 
ynge, propugnaculum. 1651 Ree. Pittenweem in Statist. 
Acc. IV. 376 <Jam.) That the morn afternoon the town's 
colours be pul upon the bertisene of the steeple.] 1808 
Scott Alarm, vt. ii, Its varying circle did combine JUib 
wark, and bartisan, and line. 1814— ICav. xiii, A bartizan, 
or projecting gallery, before the windows of her parlour. 
1859 Turner Dow. Archit . III. »v. 146 Small stone closets, 
called Bartizans or machicoulis, are thrown out on corbels 
immediately over the doorway. 

attrib. *801 Scott live of St. John 127 He mounted the 
narrow stair, To the bartizan seat. [See also the Introd. 1 
fig. 1821 Joank.\ Bali, lie Met. Leg. Laxly J. B. Concl. 15 
Bartizan of braided locks. 

Bartiza ued, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ei> 2 .] bur¬ 
nished with a bartizan or bartizans. 

1818 Scott Ifrt. A full, xwi, A half-circular turret, battle- 
mented, or, to use the appropriate phrase, bartizan'd on the 
top. 1834 H. Miller Scenes Leg. vi. (1857J 79 A small 
court .. bar lisa ned and turreted. 

Bartlemy: see Bartholomew. 
f Ba rtolist. Obs. [f. Bartolo, name of an emi¬ 
nent Italian lawyer bom 1313 + -IST.] A student 
of Bartolo ; one skilled in the law. 

1602 Daniel lip. Sir T. Fgerton xiii, These great Italian 
Bartolists Called in of purpose to explain the law. 

Barton (ba jtan). Forms : 1 bore-tun, 7 bar- 
ten, berton, 7-9 dial, barken, C~ barton. [OF. 
b%n-tiin barley-enclosure, courtyard, farmstead, 
etc., f. b^re barley (see Beau sb.' 1 ) + tun enclosure: 
see Town. Cf. Barn, OE. bero n-mi] 

1 1 - A threshing-floor. Obs.\ only in OE. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. iii. 12 Derh cUensade bere-tun 
|Vulg. a ream] his. 

2 . A farm-yard. (The regular modern sense.’) 

1552 Huloet, Barton or place enclosed where husbandry 

is vsed, eohors. 1674 Ray .V. <V li. Countr. ICds. 58 A 
Barken or (as they use it in Sussex! Barton : a yard of a 
house, a backside. 1721 Bailey, Barton .. a Backside, 
Fold-yard or Out-house. 1816 SovtiTey Poet's Pilgr. m. 41 
Spacious bartons clean, well-wall’d around, Where all the 
wealth of rural life was found. 

attrib. 1787 Winter Syst. flush. 59 Stale urine and barton 
draining,are greatly preferable to dung. 1862 Barnes Rhymes 
Dorset Dial. 1 . 79 Flop Down into harken pon‘. 

3 . A demesne farm ; the demesne lands of a 
manor, not let out to tenants, but retained for 
the lord’s own use. 

I Monast. Angl. II. 887 Du Cange', Kt in BeiOmia rm*a 
do Cadcham unum locum ad cotisiniendain aliam graugiam. 
1393 Rot. 17 Rich. II iSpclman', Gulielmus lo Scrope 
habet Castrum, villain el bertonam dc Marlebcrgb.) 1587 
Fleming Contn. Ilolinshed 111 . 303/z He also did .. pur¬ 
chase the lordship and house of Clist Sachisfield, and .. did 
inlarge the Barton thereof, by gaining of Cornish wood. 
1602 CahfaV Cornwall 36 a, That part of the deinnines, 
which appertaincth to the Lord's dwelling house, they call 
his liar ten. or Berton. 1724 Loud. Gaz. No. 6253/3 The 
Barton of Tregarrick .. contains 80 Acres of.. Land, 

150 Acres of good Arable, etc. 1813 Vancouver Agric. 
Dct'on 253 A fine grove of Scotch and silver fir on the 
barton of Bridestow. 

attrib. c 1630 Kispon Sun*. Devon § 91 The barton 
tenants fcf. BartonekJ. 1708 Land.Gas. No. 4412/3 The 
Barton-House of Kcntaberry. 

+ 4 . An enclosure for jxmltry, a pen. Obs. 

1552 IIcloet, Inclusure called a barton to fcade fowles in, 
duns. 1756 Nugent Montesquieu's Spir, Laws 11758* II. 
xxxi. xviii. 452 The eggs of the bartons of his demesnes. 
1783 Ainsworth Lat. Did. (Morellt, A barton for poultry, 
gallinarium. 

t 5 . Used to translate L. cavwditim \ The inner 
court of a Roman house. Obs. 

1519 Hormax Cttlg. 138 Moche of the showrefelle into the 
louer: but moche more into the barton [I- cauedium], 

Ba rtoner. [f. prec. +-krL] (See quot.) 

1832 Boucher s.v. Barton , The persons who took care of, 
and managed such reserved lands were called bertonarii , 
i.c. bartoners, or husbandmen. 

Bartram, obs. form of Bertram, q.v, 

I! Bartsia (bautsia). Bot. [named by Linnams 
after Bartseh of Kdnigsberg.] A genus of Scrof/ut- 
lariacex. B. Odontites is a wayside weed in Britain, 
with dull purple (lowers and purplish stem. 

1753 in Chambers Cyel. Supp. 1861 S. Thomson Wild 
Flouvrs in. ted. 4) 246 The dull-looking bartsia, with its .. 
conspicuous braeteas. 1863 Bahing-Gould Iceland 190 
The rich purple flowers of Alpine bartsia. 

Barone, Baruot, obs. ff. Barken, Barefoot. 
Barvel, -ell (bauvel). [?phonetic corruption 
of barm-felt leather apron : see Baum sbA 3.] A 
kind of leather apron. 

1878 Halliwell, Barvel , a short leathern apron worn by 
washerwomen; a slabbering bib. Kent. 1883 Cltamb. Jml. 

27»The man .. dressed in a petticoat barvel is cutting away 
the fish. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal.n-j Petticoat Barvell. 
Bar veil or Apron .. Common Barvell. 

Barwood (bauwud). [prob. so named from ils 
being sent over in bars ; ef. logwood.] A red wood 
imported from the Gaboon and adjacent parts of 
Africa, used chiefly for dyeing purposes, and also | 
for ramrods and violin bows. It is the produce of 
the Baphita nitida. 

1788 Clarkson Impol. Slave Tr. 7 The first African 
woods, that were known lo l>e objects of commercial im- 1 
portance, were Camwood and Barwood. 1861 Du Chat lids I 
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Equal. Afr. x. 121 The bar-wood of commerce i- the heart 
or main part of the trunk. 

t Bary, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. OF. bari-cr , later 
barrier L. barn-re, f .barrus elephant; cf. Bakrv.] 
intr. To utter the peculiar cry of an elephant. 

1594 2 nd Rep. Faust us in Thoms E. E. Pr. Rom. 1858' III. 
399 His meekness turned into rage, and began to rise and 
bary, and stamp. 

Barya, var. Bahia, obs. name for Baryta. 
Barycentric (ba'rise'ntrik), a. [f. Gr. papv-s 
heavy 4- Kfvrp-ov centre + -ic.] Of or pertaining 
to the centre of giavitv. 

Baryphony (barrfiJiti). Med. [f. Gr. Papv-s 
heavy, deep + voice.] Difficulty of speech, 
t Baryt. Client. Obs. [a. F. baryle, ad. mod.L. 
barytes : see Bar ytk.s.] - next. 

1794 Pearson in Phil. Trans. I.XXXIV. 395 Nitrate and 
muriate of baryt. 1809 — ibid. XCIX. 327 Precipitation 
with muriate of baryt. 

Baryta (barorta). Client. Also obs.) barita. 
(f. next : see quot. Cf. also Bari a.] The prot¬ 
oxide of barium ; an alkaline earth distinguished 
by its great weight. 

1809 Vouni; in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 151 Phosphate of 
barita. Ibid. t54 Barytes, as a single Greek word, means 
weight. . but as the name of a stone, accented on the second 
syllable, it must be written barites ; and the pure earth may 
properly be called barita. 1812 Sir H. Duv Client. P/ti/os. 
338 Witheritc, or carbonate of baryta. 

attrib. 1877 W. Thomson Toy. Challenger I. i. 26 Baryta- 
water of known strength. 

Barytes Jiarart/z). Chen/, [mod. f. Gr. Papvs 
heavy (in reference to ils great weight), partly 
assimilated lo names of minerals in -itks, Gr. -ittjs 
(whence some early chemists preferred barites : see 
prec.). Cf. ntotl.F. baryte , and traebyfei] 

f 1 . Baryta. (Occas. attrib.) Obs. 

1791 Hamilton Bcrthollct's Dyeing 1 . t. 1. v. 86 Solutions 
offline .. [aiul] barytes, are not decomposed. 1802 CuiA i.nix 
in Phil. Trans. XCI 1 . 341 No precipitate took place from 
a mixture of barytes-water and slroiuia-watcr, 1854 F. 
Bakkwki.i. Gcol. 32 A lining of sulphate of barytes. 

2. Native sulphate of barium, heavy spar. Barite. 

1789 A. Crawford in Med. Comm. II. 301 The metli< inal 
properties of 1 he Muriated Barytes. 1822 I mison Sc. >y Ad 
11 - 9^3 Barytes is used as a white paint, under the name of 
permanent white. 1878 Lawrence Cotta's Rods Class. 41 
Barytes seldom occurs as an independent rock. 

Barytic v bari*tik), a. t'hem. [f. prec. + -H\] 
Of, pertaining to, or containing baryta or barium. 

1789 A. Crawford in Med. Comm. II. 349 The purity of 
the barytic salt. 1831 T. 1\ Jones Convers. Chew. xvii. 176 
Barytic water.. a solution of baryta in water, is kept as 
a lest by the chemist. 

Barytine, Barytite, swtonyms of Barite. 

Baryto- (barouta), comb, form of Baryta, as in 
Baryto-eaTeite, a carbonate of barium and cal¬ 
cium. Baryto-celestite, a sulphate of barium 
and strontium. Both found as native minerals. 
Barytone, -itone (barritrmn), sb. and a. 
Forms : 7 bariton, barritone, 9 baritone, bary- 
ton, 8-9 barytoue. [a. F. barytone , or It. ba>i- 
tono. ad. Gr. fiapirrovos deep-sounding, f. Papv-s 
heavy, deep + Toros pilch. Tone.] 

A. ' sb. 

1 . The male voice ofcontpass intermediate between 
tenor and bass, ranging from lower A in the ba>s 
clef to lower F in the treble clef. 

1609 Doulano Omit hop. Alicrol. 84 Of the Baritone. The 
Ha-ssus .. is the lowest part of each Song. Or it is an Har¬ 
mony to be sung with a deepe voyce, vGiich is called Bari- 
tonus. 1859 < Iko. Kliot A. Bede t The strong barytone .. 
which was heard above the sound of plane and hammer, 
singing—Awake, my soul. 

Jig. 1870 Lowe? r Among nip Bits. 11. 240 Harmonies .. 
deep and eternal, like the undying barytone of the sea. 

2 . A singer possessing a barytoue voice. 

1821 Byron Juan tv. Ixxxix, Our baritone .. A pretty lad, 
but bursting with conceit. 1878 Grovk Did . Music l. 127 
Offered him an engagement as principal barytone. 

3 . A musical instrument of deep sound : fa. a 
kind of bass viol now obsolete ; b. see quot. 18S0. 

1685 Loud. Gas. No. 20S8/4 Some performance upon the 
Parritone. c 1790 Havon {title) Concertos for baryton with 
accompaniment of two violins and ba>s. 1880 Grove Did. 
Mus. J. 139 Baritone, the name usually applied to the 
smaller bass saxhorn in Hb or C. 

4 . Grk. Gram. A barytone word : see B. 2. 

B. adj. 

1 . Of the voice : Having n compass intermediate 
between bass and tenor, b. Of music: Suited for 
a bary tone voice. C. Of a singer: Possessing a 
barytone voiee. 

1729 Swift Corr. {1841! It. 628, I recommend one Mr. 
Mason., a barytone voice, for the vacancy’. 1861 Sat. 
Rev. 16 Dec. 61 x The present fashion of writing at the 
extreme end of the baritone register. 1871 Palgrayk Lyr. \ 
Poems 50 And the deep rich oily Tc Deunt By the barytone 
canon sung. 

2 . Grit. Gram. Not having the acute accent on 
the last syllable. 

1828 Walker Did. Introd. 65 The tendency to the bary¬ 
tone pronunciation in the noun [prophecy] and the oxytone 
in the verb [ prophesy]. 1863 Rudint. Grit. Lang. Ed in. 
Acad. 184 Words unaccented on the last syllable are called 
barytone. 1881 Chandler Grit. Accent. §905 When words 


BASAN. 

are comhinrd in a sentence ,. oxytones become barytone, 
except before a colon, a full slop, etc. 

t Bar*ytoni:ze, v. Obs. rarc~\ [? f. prec. 4- 
-ize ; but cf. F. * barilonuer lo wag, or dangle, vp 
and downe’ (Cotgr.' .] 

1653 Hrquhart Rabelais 1. vii, [Oargantua] would lcrtl 
1 And rock himself in the cradle .. monocordising with hi» 
Fingers and barytonising with his 'J ail. 

Baryum, obs. form of Barium. 

Bas, obs. form of Bask a. 

Basal (bursal), a. (.r//.) [f. Bask sb. +-al.] 

1 . Pertaining lo, situated at, or forming the base. 
In Bot. Situated at the base of the ovary. Basal 
plane and cleavage in Crys/al/og.: one parallel to 
the lateral or horizontal axis. 

1828 Kirry & Sr. Entomol. 111 . x.wii. 330 The elytra 
have a ha<al gibbosity. 1845 Darwin Coy. Mat. xii. 11879* 
254 Geologising the basal parts of the Andes. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 314 Aumranthaceie .. ovules .. basal. 

2 . jig. Fundamental. 

1865 Bu.minm.i. Clear. Sacr. m. v. 11868) 330 A much 
deeper and more nearly basal office. 1883 11 . Drummond 
Xat. Law in Spir. IC. 378 Classification should rest on the 
most basal characteristics. 

3 . Comb., as basal-ncrz'cd, 'with nerves all spring¬ 
ing from the base of the leaf.* Gray Bot. '/'ext-bit. 

B. as sb. A basal part; spec, one of the ba.>al 
]dates encircling the stem of the crinoids. 

1877 11 ex lev Auat. In v. An. ix. 589 The basaL coale^ing 
into the rosette arc hidden by the first radial-. 1881 Xaturc 
4 Aug. 305 Those species of Pentacrintis in which the basals 
form a complete ring. 

Ba-sally, adv. [f. prec. + -j.y-'.] As a base or 
basis, fundamentally. 

1882 J. Stirling Tcatdk. Kant z>jS The first • audition, 
that .. must basally underlie objects, so far as form is 
concerned .. in the mind. 

Basalt ,busy'll, h;v'soh). Min. [ad. 1.. basalt*s, 
(originally an African word, Pliny), long used in 
Kng. unchanged.] 

1 . A kind of trap rock ; a greenish- or brownish- 
black rock, igneous in origin, of compact texluie 
ami considerable hardness, composed ol augile or 
hornblende containing titaniferous magnetic iron 
and crystals of feldspar (labradorite), often lying 

| in columnar strata, a-i at the Giant’s Causeway 
| in Ireland, and Fingal’s Cave in the Hebrides. 
(Pliny's basaltcs was probably a variety of Sye¬ 
nite.) 

1601 Holland Pliny xxvvt. vii. s n The .Kgyiitians also 
found in .Kthyopiu another kind of Marble wliii h they call 
lias.iltes, resembling yronns well in colour as bardnes. 1694 
Molvneu.v Giants Causeway in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 1 Si 
Our Irish Basaltes is composed of Columns. 1789 Mrs. 
I'lozzi Joum. Frame II. 364 It> composition seemed black 
basalt. 1813 Sir II. Davy Agru. Chew. iv. 195 Basalt or 
whiustone. 1837 iK'tXU Ctipt. Bonneville *18491 317 
I’risinuids of basaltes, rising to the height of fifty or sixty 
feet. 1845 Darwin Coy. Sat. ix.i1.S52 180 The Basalt is 
only Lava, which has flowed beneath the sea. 

b. attrib. and in comb., as in basalt rock, -building. 

1769 Kaspe in Phil. Trans LX 1 . 5So Our basalt rocks 
differ from those of the Giant's Causeway. 1873 Tristram 
Moab ix. 174 The basalt-building inhabitants. 

2. A black porcelain invented by Wedgwood. 

1832 G. Porter Porcelain 17 Basalles or black ware .. 

was a black poreelamous biscuit, having nearly the same 
properties as the natural stone. 

Basaltic (basydtik), 17. [f. prec. + -iu.] Of, 
consisting of, of the nature of, or resembling basalt. 

1772 Pennant Tours Scot. <1774 161 Basaltic, a term I 
apply lo the jointed columns, resembling those of the giants 
causeway. 1813 Sir H. 1 )avy Agric. Client. ■ 1814* 201 Fine 
red liarth .. immediately above decomposing basalt .. may 
be denominated basaltic soil. 1843 J. Porteock Geol. 149 
Eruptions of basaltic lava. 

Basaltiform basy ltif^im , a. [f. a< prec. + 
-jU*ok>l] Having the form ol basalt. 

1791 Beduoes in Phil. Trans. LXXXL 51 Basaltiform 
colonnades of granite. 1876 Page Advdg Text-bk. Geol. 
xix. 377 The basaltiform structure of the carboniferous traps. 

Basaltine (basy-ltiiL, a. ? Obs. [f. as prec.+ 

-ine.] = Basaltic. 

1774 Strange in Phil. Trans. LXV. 14 The profusion of 
basal line phamomena in.. Auvergne. 1796 >!^>rsk Amer. 
Geog. II. 12 Basaltine pillars are very common m Iceland. 

tBasa*ltin(e. Min. Obs. [f. as prec.] A 
kind of basaltic hornblende, classed by Dana as 
an aluminous variety of Pyroxene; a crystal of 
this mineral. 

1794 Kirwan Min. 1.219 Basaltine. Basaltic Hornblende, 
or Crystallized Hornblende, of Werner. 1811 Pinkerton 
Petral. I. 9 The trap of the Swedes, with a fine grain, is here 
called basal tin. 

Basaltoid (bas^ lioid), a. [f. Basalt+ -ou>.] 

- Bas.u.tifokm. [In mod. Dicts.| 

Basan, bftzan (barzan). Also S bazin. [a. F. 
basant, yCotgr. bazanc, Palsgr. basanne), ]>rob. ad. 
Pr. *bazana, a. Sp. badana (mcd.L. balana ), ad. 
Arab. ajUu bitdnah , lining, 'inside*; see also the 
Fag. corruption Basil sbA, Ba/.IL.] Sbceji-skin 
tanned in oak- or larch-bark ; distinguished from 
roan, which is tanned irt snmacli- 

17*14 Fr. Bit. of Rates 153 Cloth made of Hemp, Fustians, 
or Bazins. 1851 Turner Dom. ArJiit. fl. iii. 126 'I lie pre- 
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pared sheepskin called bazan. 1S65 Han sett Biblfapcgia 
\ed.6* 104 The cover is of black basin, the back full gilt. 

Basanite (barsanait). Min. [ad. I,, basanJlcs 
{lapis), in Pliny, f. Or. (Saoavos touchstone, lest.] 
A velvet-black siliceous variety of quartz, used on 
account of its blackness and hardness for testing 
the purity of precious metals, by means of the 
mark left after rubbing the metal upon it. 

[ 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Basant/es .. the touchstone 
used for trying gold.] 1794 Kirwax Min. 1 . 307 Basanite. 
Lydian stone of Werner. Black Jasper of some. 1850 
MiilUr's .-Mr. Art § 403 Statue of the Nile, .ot basanite. 

Basar, obs. fonn of Baza Ait. 

|| Bas bleu t.ha, bl<>*). Obs. [French rendering 
of Eng. Hlue-.stocking, q.v.] A * blue-stocking,’ 
a literary lady. 

1801 Han. More lias bleu Wks. I. 13 Or how Aspasin's 
parties shone, I'he first lias-bleu at Athens known. 1808 
Miss Talbot's Lett. Introd. ty The appellation which the 
company’ that assembled at her [Mrs, Vesey’s] house ac¬ 
quired of the Has bleu. 1821 BvkoX yuan tv. c.xii. {MS. 
reading', By measuring the intensity 0/bine ; I’ll back a 
a London bas against Peru. 

J\Ba*scaud. Obs. Used to english L. ba scan da, in¬ 
stead of adopting the doubtful translation Basket. 

1647 R- Stai*v:.tox Juvenal 231 From British Piets the 
barbarous bascaud came. 

Bas caudal (bcvskp-dal), a. [f. L. base a u da, 
taken as meaning B\skkt + -alP] Of or per- 
taining to a basket or basket-work. 

1870 Arch.rol. Xl.lII. 367 iD.i In a cup .. deeper than 
usual, the bascaudalcharacter was confitied to the upper part. 

Baschar, -at, obs. forms of Bashaw, Pasjia. 

|| Bas chevalier (baj>vahr\ [F. bas low, 
chevalier knight.] M.ow or Inferiour Knights, by 
bare Tenure of a Military bee, as distinguished 
from Bannerets and Baronets. 1 Phillips j 706; 
whence in mod. Diets. 

1 Founded on an erroneous derivation of Bachelor.) 

Bascinet, variant of Basinet. 
f Ba scueuce. Obs. The Basque language. 

f 1645 Howki.i. Lett. v. 1650' 164, 1 have bin shewn for 
Irish and Bascuence Imperfect rules couchd in an Acci¬ 
dence. 1696 1 'nn.i.ii's. Bascitcnce, the language of a Coun¬ 
try of .Spain called Biscay. 

Basculation v ba.‘Nki//U‘»*Jon . Surg. [mod. f. 
F. base tiler to sec-saw, f. bascule ; see next and 
-ATlo.v.] A term applied to the movement by 
which retroversion of the uterus is remedied. 

1881 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Bascule v lwski/ 7 l). [a. F. bascule, formerly 
bacttle a see-saw, f. ball re to beat, bump, or bas 
low, down r eul the posteriors.] An apparatus act¬ 
ing on the principle of the lever or pulley, whereby 
one end is raised when the other is depressed ; esp. 
in Bascule-bridge, a kind of drawbridge, balanced 
by a counterpoise which rises or falls, usually into 
a prepared pit, as the bridge is lowered or raised. 

1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 1007 At the Extremity* of this 
Bascule is ty’d a Cord which passes through the Fully. 
1883 Tall Mall G. 11 Sept. 11/2 A weighing machine 011 
the bascule principle. 1884 Daily Xeios 29 Oct. 5^3 A ‘ bas¬ 
cule' or lifting bridge .. would be more speedily* opened 
than a swing bridge .. Steamboats and small craft generally 
would not require the oj>ening of the bascule* 

Base (b< 7 '*s), sbd Forms : 4 7 basse, 4-6 
baas, 4 bas, bays, 7 bass, 4- base. [a. F. base 
(12th c. in l.ittre) L. bas-is, a. Gr. fiaats a step¬ 
ping, also that on which one steps or stands, 
pedestal, base, f. / 3 a- 4 walk, go. 1 The M 1 C. sjtellings 
bas, baas, basse, indicate confusion with Bask a., 
which, in Fr., isdistinct in origin and pronunciation.] 

I. The lowest or supporting part. 

* generally. 

1 . The bottom of any object, when considered as 
its sup} »ort, or as that on which it stain Is or rests*. 

e 1325 E. T.. Allit. T. A. 999 Jasper hy}t |>c fyrst gemrne 
put T on |»e fyrst basse con Male. <1391 Chaucer Astral. 
n. § 41b, pc baas of pe tour. Ibid. § 43 a, To knowe pe 
hey}te of pynge*, }if pou may’sl nat coine to pe bas of a py*ng. 
e 1440 Trotnp. Tart*. 20 Bace, or fundament, basis. 1483 
Cath. A ngi. 2 3 Base »r*. r. Bays', basis. 1599 Sn \ks. lien. I 
ill. i. 13 As doth a galled kocke O'erhang and iutty his 
confounded Base. 1613 Hkvwoou Sitv. Age 11. i. Wks. 
187^ III. 120 Let all yon starry structure from his basses 
Shrinke to the earth. 1759 Johnson Rassotas xxx. 11787* 88 
When they came to the great py*ramid they* were astonished 
at the extent of the base. 1862 Stanley Jw. C/t. 11877» 1 . 
ix. 182 From the Jabbok up to the base of Hermon. 1866 
Tate Brit. Molinsks iv. 149 At the bases of the trees. 

2 . fig. Fundamental principle, foundation,ground¬ 
work. 

c 1500 BlosoboT s Test, in I Inlliw. Xngx V. 2 Phisike .. 
Whiclie men callcn baas naturall. 1581 Lambardk Eiren. 
iv. v. (15881 505 Knditcments .. be the chiefe base and 
groundworke whereupon the whole Trial! is afterward to be 
built. 1646 Sir T. Brownk Pseud. Ep . 1. x.(x686>28 Hereby 
he undermineth the Base of Religion. 1738 Wesley Tsaints 
xxxvi. Nor Karth can shake, nor Hell remove The Base of 
thine eternal Iajvc. 1879 Green Read. Eng. Hist . xx. 100 
Henry's charter .. was at once welcomed as a base for the 
needed reforms. 

+b. Ground of action or attitude. Obs. 

»6oi Shak.s. Twel. A r . v. 1. ^8 Anthonio [is] .. on base and 
ground enough Orsino's cneuiie, a 16*8 F. Grevillu in Farr's 


S. P. (1845^ T. z 12 That man .. nothing yet done amKse And 
so in him no base of this defection, Should fall from God. 

* * specifically and technically. 

3 . Arch. a. The part of a column, consisting of 
the plinth and various mouldings, between the 
bottom of the shaft and top of the pedestal, or, 
if there is no pedestal, between the shaft and the 
pavement. 

c 1325 E. E.Allit. T. B. 1278 pc bases of pe bry3t po.sics. 
r 1400 Destr. Troy v. 1652 Pight into pilers prudly to she we 
The bases and bourdurs all of bright perle. 1563 S11UTK 
Archil. C j 1 >, Vpon the which Base shalbc set Scapus, or 
the body of die pillor. 1643 Burrolghes E.ip. Hosea 
ii. (16521 174 God many times raises up golden pillars upon 
leaden Bases.. 1734 Builder's Diet. s. v., The Corinthian 
Base has two Tores, two Scotia's, and two Astragals. 1868 
Freeman Xorrn. Couq. 11 . x. 514 Of Kadward's minster no¬ 
thing is left save a few bases of pillars. 

b. The plinth and mouldings which form the 
slightly projecting pail at the bottom of the wall 
of a room. c. The lowest course of masonry in 
a building. 

1823 P. Xiciiulsos Tract. Build. 165 Bases and Surbaso 
for Rooms. 

4 . A pedestal. 

<*1440 Biih.k iWyclif) Ex. xxxi. q<MS. I> The greet la- 
uatorie with his baas [1388 foundeniem], 1463 Bury // 'ills 
11850’ 19 That the ymage of ourc lady .. be set vp .. with 
the baas redy therto. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 2^2 
These shee mounted on two great Bases or Pedestals of the 
same Mclall. 1835 Thiklwai.l Greece I. vii. 258 The base 
of Ins statue .. bore an inscription. 

+ 5 . A socket. Obs. 

c 1325 [cf. 5 k 1380 Sir Torn mb. 1329 )>e raftres .. And pe 
hases pat hem berc. 1648 Lighttooi Glean. Ex. 49 Kacli 
Pillar was fastned in abase of brasse. 

0 . In mechanical arts: a. in Printing, The bottom 
or footing of letters, b. in Gunnery, The pro¬ 
tuberant rear-portion of a cannon, between the 
knob of the cascal>el anti the base-ring. 

1676 Moxon Print. Lett. 6 Capital 1 is all Stein, except 
the Base and Topping. 1626 1862 pee 20]. 

7 . Hot. and /.ool. Thai extremity of a pait or 
organ by which it is attached to the trunk ; e.g. 
the part of a leaf adjoining the leaf-stalk, of a 
pericarp adjoining the peduncle, of a thumb ad¬ 
joining the hand. 

1831 Ii. Knox Cu^/net's A nat. 435 Its base is continuous 
with the tentorium cere belli. 1866 Proas. Bot. 121 A five- 
parted calyx .. with glands at its base. 

8. Her. The lower part of a shield ; spec, the 
width of a ‘ bar 1 (or fifth part of the shields height) 
parted off from the bottom by a horizontal line. 

1611 Gwh.i.im Heraldry 111. vii. 105 He bcareth Or. on a 
Mount in Base a pc arc lice fructed. 1706 Phillies, Base.. 
in Heraldry, the lowest part of an escutcheon, consisting of 
the Dexter, Middle, and Sinister Base-points, 

9 . Gcom. That line or surface of a plane or solid 
figure on which it stands, or is considered to stand, 
'Flius:—of a triangle, anyone side in respect of 
the other two; of a cone or pyramid, the circle or 
polygon remote from its apex ; of a cylinder or 
prism, the lower of the two circles or equal poly¬ 
gons which form its ends. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. def. .9 In comparison of any 
two side-, of a triangle, the third is called a base. 1571 
Digges Tan tom. iv. def. 22 Anyone of the Figures m here¬ 
with these solides be enuiivtied, is called the base of that 
solide. 1660 B\rkow Euclid \. v, The angles at the base of 
an isosceles triangle are equal. 1817 R. Jameson Charac. 
Min. 104 Terminal planes are the smallest planes that 
bound the greatest extent. In the prism they form the 
bases. 1831 Brewster Optics ii. 17 A cone of rays, whose 
base is the circular mirror. 

+ b. Distinct base in Optics : focal distance. Obs. 
1706 in Phillies. 1727 51 Chambers Cycl., Distinct base.. 
is that distance, from the pole of a convex glass, in which 
objects, l>ehcld through it, appear distinct, and well defined. 

10 . Fortification. The imaginary line which con¬ 
nects the salient angle of two adjacent bastions. 

1721 in Bailey. 

II. The main or most important element or in¬ 
gredient, looked upon as its fundamental part. 

11 . generally. 

1471 Rh'Ley Comp. Alo/t. in A.shm. (1652’' F.p. 112 Our 
Base principally, Wherof doth spring both Whyte and Red 
naturally. 1696 Phillips, Base .. the principal Ingredient 
in a prescription. 1810 Henry Elan, Chen/. (1826)1.627 
A strong presumption that alumina is a metallic oxide ; but 
its base, aluminum, has not been yet obtained. 

12 . Dyeing. A substance used ns a mordant, by 
which colours are fixed in the material dyed. 

1791 Hamilton Berthotlet's Dyeing II. 11. ii. 121 Us 
colouring particles arc fixed by a base. 1875 Urk Diet. 
Arts Jl. 168 The fixation of iron oxide and several other 
bases depends on the same change within the pures or fibre. 

13 . Mod. Chon. The electropositive compound 
body, whether metallic oxide ^sulphide, selcnide), 
hydrate, or alkaloid, which enters into combina¬ 
tion with an acid to form a salt; the correlative 
of Acii>, including, but having wider meaning 
than, Alkali. 

1810 Henry Eleni. Che in. 11826 II. 51 ArsenUes .. may 
be formed by simply boiling the ar*eniou.s acid with the re¬ 
spective bases. 1855 Bain Senses iy tut. 11. ii. § 1 In salts 
the taste is determined more by the base than by the acid. 
1871 Roscoe Elan. Chan. 427 Vegctoailkcilouh .. a series 


of bodies containing carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitro¬ 
gen, which act as bases, and are found in certain plants. 

14 . Grain. The form of a word to which suffixes 
are attached ; the theme. 

1875 Whitney Life Lang. iv. 71 Jn the Scythian lan¬ 
guages, it is the final vowel of the base w hich assimilates 
that of the following suffixes. Ibid. x. 207 The derivative 
theme or base. 

III. That from which a commencement of action 
or reckoning is made, regarded as a fundamental 
starting-point. 

15 . a. The line or limit from which the start is 
made in a race, or which serves as a goal for the 
finish, b. The fixed line or ‘goal’ across which 
players endeavour to strike the ball in such games 
as hockey, c. The fixed points or stations round 
which the striker at rounders or base-ball has to 
run, aid at any of which lie is allowed to stay. 

1695 Black more Tr. Arth . ix, 358 While round the Base 
the wanton Coursers play, Th‘ ambitious Riders in just 
Scales they weigh. 1812 W. TknNANT .-luster F. 111. Ivi, 
His toils are o'er,and he has gained the base. 1875 ' Stone¬ 
henge' Brit. Sports in. 1. iv. $ 1 If while running betw een 
the liases he is nit by the ball, he is put out. 

16 . Mil. The line or place upon which the 
general of an army relies as a stronghold and 
magazine, and from which the operations of a 
campaign are conducted. Also transfi to other 
operations. 

i860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II!. exxii. 68 The 
theory of the base. A leading point in it, being that you 
mu>t not pass a fortification, by reason of the effects its 
garrison would have un you if you left it in your rear. 1863 
Kinglake Crimea II, 193 The territory on which these re¬ 
sources are spread is called the ‘ base of operations.’ 

17 . Sm v. A line on the cat ill’s surface or in space, 
of which the exact length and position are accurately 
determined, and which is used as a base (sense 9) 
for trigonometrical observations and compulations. 

1834 Mrs. Somerville: Connex. Thys. Sc. vi. 54 Measuring 
500 feet of a base in Ireland. Ibid\ 1849) Introd. 2 Use the 
globe he inhabits as a lxtse wherewith to meagre the mag¬ 
nitude and distance of the sun and planets. 

18 . Math. The number from which, as a definite 
starting-point, a sy.stem of numeration or loga¬ 
rithms proceeds. 

1874 'IODHiNTKR Trigon. x. 93 Suppose a x = n, then x ih 
called the logarithm of n tothe base a .e.g. 3 * =r 81; thus 4 
is the logarithm of 8t to the base 3. Mod. The base of our 
system of numeration is 10. 

IV. Comb, and All rib. 

19 . General relations: a. appositive (= forming 
a base), as base-colour, * line , - plate, -squadron, - unit ; 
b. attrib. (= belonging to, or situated at, the base), 
as base-course, ♦moulding (see 5 b), -shoot, - table. 

&. 1832 Regut. Instr. Cavalry in. 46 The Base Squadron, 

Troop, or Division, is the or.e upon which a Formation is 
made. 1871 C. Davies Metr. Syst. 11. 41 That the metre is 
too large for a base-unit. 1879 Harlan Eyesight v. 61 Red, 
yellow*, and blue were formerly considered the base colors. 
1879 Cassell's Tech. Editc. IV. 243/1 At the back of the 
ba^e plate is a small stud. 

b. 1845 (doss. Goth. Archil. 1 . 47 Base-moulding, Base- 
table .. a preceding moulding or band of mouldings near 
the bottom of a wall. 1879 Sir. G. Scott Ltxt. Archil. 11 . 
82 The walls were further relieved hy projecting base- 
courses. 1882 Garden it Mar. 169/1 When all the base 
shoots are neatly tied down. 

20 . Special combinations: base-burner, a fur¬ 
nace or stove in which the fuel is supplied to 
the fire automatically from a hopper as the lower 
stratum is consumed ; base-line (see quot. and 
cf. 16, it); also in Perspective, the common section 
of a picture and the geometrical plane, and in 
Gunnery, a line traced round a cannon at lhc rear 
of the vent; base-point, in Her., the middle point 
of the base (see 8); base-ring, a moulding on 
the breech of a cannon between the base and the 
first reinforce ; + base-square (see quot.). 

1785 Roy Sun’eying in Phil. Trans. LXXv. 406 It was seen 
that the computed ' base-line .. would fall .. little short of 
the hypothenusal distance. 1830 IC. Camprell Diet. Mil. 
Sc., * Base-line, in Military Tactics, signifies the line uu 
which all Magazines and means of Supply of an Army are 
established. 1605 Camukn Rem. (1637) 225 John of Clar¬ 
ence bare .. a Floure-de-lis Or in * Base-Point. 1626 Caet. 
Smith Acrid. Vug. Seamen 32 Her carnoo/e or "base ring 
at her britch. 1862 F. GkifeiiHS Art ill. Man. 53 The 
Length of a gun is ascertained by measuring it from the 
rear of the "base ring to the face of the muzzle. 1598 Barrei 
Tfu'or. IVarrrs tv. i. 95 The Base square, is the battell l/.c. 
battalion) which containeth almost thrise, or 3 times more 
in breadth then in depth. 

Base (bJK), sb: L Also prisoner’s base ; in 5 
bace, 6 baase. [either a specific use of 1 Ja.sk sbd 
IIP, or a phonetic corruption of bars (cf. Bak sbA, 
and Bahe sb.'u G); if the latter is the real origin, 
the former accounts equally well for the sense.] 
A popular game among boys ; it is played by two 
sides, who occupy contiguous * bases' or 'homes’; 
any player running out from his ‘base’ is chased 
by one of the opposite side, and, if caught, made 
a prisoner. 

c 1440 Trotnp. Tarv. 20/2 Bace, pi eye .. barri, barrornm, 
dantur hull pucrornin. 1558 Bhalk sEncid v. U j, Thys 
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kind of pastime fyrst, and customs boyes to Icarne at Baase, 
Ascanius .. dyd bryng in place. »6n Shaks. Cyntb. v. iii. 
20 Lads more like to run The Country base, then to commit 
such slaughter. 1653 Greaves Seraglio 80 The Jeerct lis] 
a kind of running at base on h or shack. 1880 Hoy's Own 
Bk. 27 Prisoners' Base is a capital game for cold weather. 

f b. 7 b bid base : to challenge to a chase in this 
game ; gen. to challenge. Hence base-bidding aclj. 

1548 Uhall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Luke iv. 1 (R.» The spirite 
of wickedness* .. biddeth hace, aod begynneth firste with 
hym, of whom he was to be subdued. 1592 Sjiaks. Ven. 4- 
Ad. li, To bid the wind a base he now prepares. 1593 
Nasiie C/tnst's 7 ’<16131 69 Sportioe Base-bidding Rounde* 
layes. 1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. 11851)202, I shall not 
intend this hot season to bid you the base through the wide, 
and dusty Champaine of the Councels. 

t Base (bets), she* Obs. exc. Ilist. Also 6-7 
baise, 7 bass. [app. an Eng. application of Base 
sbA ‘bottom, lower part’ to these articles of dress.] 

I. sing. 

1 . ?Thc housing of a horse. 

1548 Hall Chron. lien. MIL an. r (R.) The basses and 
hardes of their horse were grene sattyn. Ibid. an. 2 tR.i 
Their basses and trappers of clothe of gold, eiicry of them 
his name embroudered on hys basse and trapper. 1577 
Holinshko Chron. III. 825/1 The king had a base and a 
trapper of purple velvet. 1667 Milton /’. /,. in. 36 Capa* 
risons and steeds; Bases and tinsel Trappings. 

II. pi. bases (cf. skirls). 

2 . A plaited skirt, of cloth, velvet, or rich bro¬ 
cade, appended to the doublet, and reaching from 
the waist to the knee, common in the Tudor 
period ; also an imitation of this in mailed armour. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia in. 285 His bases which he ware so 
long as they came almost to his ankle. 1596 Spenser F.Q. 
v. v. 20 An apron white, Instead of curiets and bases fit for 
fight. 1602 Warner Alb. linns, xii. l.xix. 1612) 291 The 
Taishes, Cushies, and the Graues, Staffe, Pensell, liaises. 
*639 J. Aston fter Borentc Add. MS. li. M. 28566 f. 25 b, 
A patre of bases of Plad and stockings of y* same. 1821 
Scott Kenilw. xxxix, His bases and the foot-cloth of his 
hobbyhorse dropping water. 

3 . The skirt of a woman’s outer petticoat or robe. 

1591 Harington Or/. Fur. xxxn. xlvii, The collourof her 

hases was almost Like to the falling whitish leaves. 1672 
Jordan Lend. Tri. in Heath Grocers' Comp. 118691 496 A 
short Petticoat or Bases of Silver, fringed with Gold. 1697 
Gless D'Annoys Trav. (17061 125 She had Basses all of 
Flowers of Point de Spain in Silk and Gold. 

4 . An apron. 

c 1605 Marston (in Webster), Bakers in their linen bases. 
1663 Butler find. 1. ii. 769 (The butcher] With gauntlet 
blue and bases white. 

fBase, sbA Aftts. Obs. Also 5 6 baco. The 
regular form up to the present century of the word 
now spelt Bass sbA, q.v. 

? a 1450 Songs If Carols 11847^ 67 Whan .. bulles of the see 
syng a good hace. 1629 Milton Ode Nativ. 130 The 
base of 1 leaven's deep organ. 1728 Pori: Dune. it. 225 
Whose hoarse heroic base Drowns the loud clarion of the 
braying Ass. 1835 Penny Cycl. s. v. Base in music. This 
word ts frequently written bass, but the etymology, anti 
more especially the prom: nc-at ion, are decidedly in favour 
of the orthography here adopted, which is sanctioned by 
I)r. Johnson and other high authorities. 

+ Base, sbA Obs. cxc. dial. Also 5-6 bace. 
[phonetic corruption of OH. biers, Barse, now 
Bass.] Earlier and dial, form of Bass sbA, a fish. 

c 1440 Prom/. Pan*. 20/2 Bace, fysche. c 1460 J. Rus¬ 
sell Bk. Nurture in Babers Bk. 118781 167 Carpe, base, 
mylct, or trowt. 1513 Bk. Kerning ibid. 281 Base, molet, 
roche, perche. 1611 Cotgr., Bur, the fish called a Base. 
1620 Venner Via Recta iv. 74 The Base is in goodnessc of 
iuyee inferiour to the Mullet. 1724 Dk Foe, etc. Tour Gt. 
Brit. (1769) III. 341 One Draught of Base has equalled a 
Cart-load. 1851 Cumbid. Gloss., Base, a perch. 

t Base, sbV Obs. 6-7 ; also 6 bass. [app. a 
corruption (cf. precA of K. bane, bercke (both in 
Cotgr., in same sense.] The smallest kind of 
cannon used in 16-17th centuries; see quot. 

1544 in Lodge lllustr. Brit.HistA 1838 1 .105 Bastard col- 
verins .. besides other small field pieces, falcons, and bases. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Uoliuskcd 111 .1021/1 Their ordinance, 
namelie basses and slings. 1611 Cotgr., Bere he, the pcece 
of ordnance called a Base. 1623 M issued, F.smirel, a kind 
of artillery, to the bignes of an harquebus de croc called a 
Lise. 1692 in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. n. vii. 96 
Base Diameter of bore 1*25 in., weight 200 lb., weight of 
shot 0-5 lb. 

attrfb. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 11. 20 We let fall our 
grapnel almost a base shot off the shoarc. 

Base (b^s), a . Forms: 4-7 bass, 5 baas, {Sc. 
baisse), bas, 7 basse, 6-7 bace, 5- base. [a. 
F. bas, fern, basse, cogn. with Pr. bas. It. basso :— 
late L. bassus, explained by Isidore, as * thick, fat,’ 
by Papias as ‘short, low’; found in cl. L. as a 
family cognomen. For the remoter etymology 
some suggest a Celtic source ; others, including 
Diez, refer to Gr. ^aaawv, compar. of deep J 
I, Literal senses. 

1 . Low absolutely; of small height, arch. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 98 Her na.se bass, her browes high. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. t. v. 31 An entraunce. darke and bace 
..Descends to hell. 1605 Shahs. Liter. 664 The cedar 
stoops not to the base shrubs foot. 1863 Kinglake Crimea 
(1876) I. iii. 56 A crowd of monks with base foreheads. 

b. In Bot. denoting lowly growth ; e.g. Base 
Broom, Base Rocket. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 667 Of base Broome or Woodwaren .. 
called in Latine, Genista humilis ; in Italian CerrettaX 


that is, lowe and base Broome. 1863 Prior Plant-//. 15 
Base-rocket, from its rocket-like leaves, and lowly growth. 

+ 2 . Low comparatively; below its usual height. 

1525 Ln. Berners Froiss. II. xeix. |xcv.) 291 Theyfounde 
the ryuer in sttche a poynt, that in \\x. ye res before it was 
not so base. Ibid. cii. jxcviii.j 297 In wyntcr .. the ryuers 
are hut base and lowe. 

+ 3 . Occupying a low position, low-lying; of 
lower situation than neighbouring parts. Obs. Cf. 
Base-court. 

c 1440 Pro in/, Pan*. 20 Bace uhatnhyr, camera bnsstt, 
1509 IIahes Past. Pleas, xxxvill. iii, Alofte the basse 
loure foure y mages st ode. 1561 Uoi.lyuusii Horn. A path. 
33b, When the basse or last gut isstieih or is swollen. 1593 
Shaks. Richard II, 11. iv. 20, ! see thy Glory, like a shoot¬ 
ing Starrc, Fall to the base Karih from 1 he Firmament. 
1644 Z. Born Zion’s Flowers 08551 App. 8/1 The base val- 
leyes enjoy a calm in a gentle gale. 1851 Turner Dorn. 
Archil. I. i. 6 To construct a base-chamber with a fireplace, 
t b. csp. geographically or topographically. Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 45 I tc wanne .. base Normandie. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 5 't he base Almaignes do call it 1 alscne.' 
x6oi Holland Pliny 11 . 210 Base Kgypt watered .. with 
Nilus. a r 6 z 8 F. Gkemi.i.k Sidney 0652* 226 They took 
the base Towne .. even to the gales of the High Town*. 

4 . Of sounds: Low, not loud: deep, Bass. 

<1450 Merlin x.wiii. 572 He seide in bas voice: 1 am 
Monevall. c 1500 Partenayg^s Fulgret mynstracy ; But he 
hye and bas instrumentes sondry. 1596 Spenser F. (>. m. 
ii. 50 Sad words with hollow \oice and bace, Slice to the 
virgin sayd. 1833 Bkewmek Nat. Magic i\. 230 His cars 
were insensible to all sounds below F, marked by the base 
cliff. 

t 5 . l)ee]>-colourcd. dark. Aho adverbially. Cbs. 

1533 Pivot Cast, llelth <1540 87 Urine base red tie, lyke 
to bole armetiake. 1586 Coo an Haven Health j. 1163618 
That lurine] which is well colored not mo high or b,»se. 
(1588 Shaks. Tit. A. tv. ii. 72 la black so base a hue :| 

II. f igurative senses. 

6 . Low in the social scale, of lowly condition, 
plebeian ; belonging to the ‘ lower orders.’ arch. 

1490 Canton liucydos xi. 42 They whichc ben borne of 
basse parentage, t 150 oParteuay 523 If any yon deinaunde, 
hie oilier lias, Of your said lord. 1534 More On the Pas* 
sion Wks. 1289/2 To the keeping of hym from synne ..a 
more base estate was better. 1602 Fuj.uei.kk Pandeites 47 
llauing singled the most noble, did kill the baser prisoners. 
1741 3 WksLEV Jrnl. I749> 42 Many of the Laser people 
would fain have interrupted. 

t b. To bring base : to bring low. Obs. 

c 1430 Lvixl luH'has v. xi. (1534< ijob, The noblesse of 
Grecc was brought baas, a 1528 Skelton linage llygocr. 
m. 430 This were a hevy case To so yon brought so base To 
play without a place. 1550 Scot. Poems \ 6 fh C. 1 iSoi 11 . 
195 Quhcii say weill at sumtinies sail be brought base, Do 
weill sail triumph in etiei y place. 

7 . Illegitimate, bastard. ? Obs. cxc in Baskhorn. 

1570 87 Hounsiied Scot. Chron. 11806' 11 . 430 His base 
brother, Robert Maxwell. 1601 F. Godwin Bps. Fug. 189 
In his youth lie was wantonly giuen. and gate a base 
daughter. 1695 Kknnett Par. A nth/. i.\. 124 Jeffery ihc 
Kin^s hasc son. 1755 in Wesleys Wks. 118721 Ill. 4. 
Their wretched Minister told them .. that ‘John Wesley 
was e.\{K:lled the College for a base child.' 

8 . Low in natural rank, or in the scale of creation. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1324/1 A thing of more 
base nature then was the thing that was wont to be sacri¬ 
ficed to forefigure it. 1600 Shaks. A. J'. /.. 111. ii. 69 Citiet 
is of a baser birth then Tarre, the verie vncleanly fluxe of .1 
Cat. 1680 H. Mom: A/oral. A/oi'. 12; The Wafer may 
happen to be eaten hy base Vermilie, such as Rats. 1775 
Harris Philos. Arrangem. 1:841 369 Providence has given 
to every animal, however base .. a consciousness of this 
want lof food]. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia iv. 43 She might 
sacrifice the base body, and ennoble the .soul by the self- 
sacrifice. 

9 . Low In the moral scale; without dignity of 
sentiment; rcprthuvdbly cowardly or selfish, des¬ 
picably mean; opposed to high-minded : a. of 
persons. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. i. 178 Base, fcarefull, and de- 
spayring Henry. 1675 Dry den A nrengs. 1. i. 248 Hast thou 
been never base ? Did Love ne’er bend Thy frailer Virtue, 
to betray thy FriendV 1771 "Junius Lett. xlix. 253, I..call 
yon the meanest and basest fellow in the kingdom. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. ling. II-98 He offered Rochester a simple 
choice, to pronounce the Bishop guilty, or to quit the Trea¬ 
sury. Rochester was ba.se enough to yield. 

b. of actions, habits, thoughts, etc. 

a 1535 More II ks. 361 (R.) Such a base foule fleshly lining. 
1583 S r any hurst sE/tcis i. t'Arb.)24 On with a fre.sli conr- 
radge, and hace thoghts fearful abandon. 1614 Raleigh 
Ilist. World v. vi. § 6 II. 64* A most base piece of flattcrie. 
1780 Burke Let. T. Bnrgh Wks, IK. 250 A market-overt 
for legalizing a base traffick of Votes and Pensions. 1852 
M c Cullocii Taxation 1. iv. 12 1 Their most upright deci- 
sions may be .. ascribed to the basest motives. 

10 . Befitting an inferior person or thing; de¬ 
graded or degrading, unworthy, menial. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, n, The guttes and 
other paries of baser sendee. 1602 Siiaks. Ham. v. i. 223 
To what base vses we may returne Horatio. 1603 Knoli.es 
Hist. Turks (1621) 106 Better fitted for merchandize and 
other base occupations than for Chivalrie. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N. T. Luke xv. 35 Foolish sinners will submit to 
the basest servitude, and be attendants of swine. 

11 . Law. Servile, as opposed to free. Base 
tenure, estate, or fee: orig. tenure, not by * free ’ 
or military service, but by base service, such as a 
‘villain’ owed to his lord; taler, since this was 
tenure at the mere will of the lord, applied to 
such tenure in fee simple as may determine on the 


fulfilment of a contingent qualification or limita¬ 
tion. So base-tenant. See also Base-court. 

1523 Fitzherh. Sun*. 14 These maner of enpye holders 
bane an estate of eitherytaunce, after the custumc of the 
maner, yet liauc they no franke lent incut .. and therfore 
they be called tenaules of base tenure. 1607 Cowell in- 
terpr. s. v., Base tenants be they which do to their lords 
villainous service. 1741 T, Robinson Gavelkind v. 45 As 
Well to free Socage as base. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. 11 . 
61 Base services .. as to plough the lord's land, to make his 
hedges. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 589 Knglish liljerty 
would thenceforth be held by a base tenure. It would be, 
not, as heretofore, an immemorial inheritance. 1876 D'GBy 
Real Prop. iv. $ 3.189 An estate in fee which was thus liable 
to be defeated was called in later times a base fee. 

f Of price: Low, cheap. Obs. rare. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy, II. 164 As base prii es as is possible. 
Hud. 239 They.. sell them at most vile and bn>e prices. 

lo. Of inferior quality ; mean, paltry, common, 
poor, shabby. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, ni.274 He may yet sustain* 
his body with barer foodc. 1576 Lambarde Pent mb. Kent 
< 1826) 157 This old house . - may now seeme hut a base Barn 
in your eie. 1607 Rowlands Diog. Lanth. 5 Base is thy 
attyre, as ihrid-barc in thy apparel as my Gowno. 1785 
('em ilk Task 1. so The rest, .content With ba^e maleiiaF, 
sat on well-1aim’d hides. 1849 Kuskin .Scr*. Lamps vi. $ iB. 
180 I hc cheapest and basest imitation whi«h can escape 
detection. 

b. Of language : Xot classical, debased. 

1549 Glue hra&m. Par. Thess. Ded., A trartslacion of 
basse kind* of thenglislie phrase. 1591 Si'ENm-.k M. H/dbeni 
44 Base is the style, and matter meane withall. a 1661 
Fuller dn Webster , Base Latin. Mod, ‘Of very base 
Latinily.’ 

14 . Of comparatively little value, worthless. 
Base me tats : those not classed as noble or precious. 

1607 Shaks. 'Pinion in. iii. 6 They liauc all bin touch’d, and 
found Base-Mettle. 1613 Sir II. Finch Law <1636' 23 A 
base My 11c where there is Ore, shall he ihc Kings for the 
wortliinessc of the (Ire. 1684 ( ontemp. State Man 11. i. 1699* 
133 All Tempura! things are in themselves little and bass. 
1702 Addison Dial. Medals iii. 145 Coins., made of jour 
baser sorts of meial. 1881 Raymond Mining Glass., Base 
metals. See Noble metals. 

15 . Alloyed with less valuable metal; debased, 
coin itt* licit. 

a 1528 Skelton litr Poputi mil vi. 9 Tile coync yt is -*o 
sr.mtc.. But even as nitu hto base. 161 r Cotgr. s. v. . / rgent. 
Silver .. twclue grains baser than Argent /. Roy. 1725 
Swn r Wood the troum. Wks. 1755 I\'. 1. C6 They searchM 
hi> pockets on the place, And found his copper all was base. 
1855 MAt aulav Hist. Eng. III. 215 Persons who refused 
the base money were anesied. 

1 (L Comb. a. advetbially with pa pple, as in 
base-begged, -begot , - bred, Basi -isorn ; also base- 
tike adj.. seeming base. b. para>ynthetic deriv., 
as base-hearted, -mettled\ -spirited, -wilted. Bask- 
mimjkd ; and deriv. fiom these, as ba.'C-heai tediy, 
base-spiritedness. 

a. 1579 Sr: nst r Sheph. Cal.‘Vo Bk., (f that atiy aske 
thy name, S.iy, thou wert base-begot. 1600 Gow tie’s 
t onspir. in Hart. .1 /At. 1793' :yo Recoimoed a base -1 ike 
fellow, vnknowne to him. 1609 Daniel (Vt*. War 1717* 
II, 22 Prolongs tliis not long Ini.se-beggM Breath. 1616 
Past;nil .y Kath. l\. 1^0 Whose verie eyes will bla/e ilis 
base-bred spirit. 

b. 1547 Latimir Scrrn. Rent. <1845 422 Fvcrj- silly 
soul and base-witted man. a 1683 Oldham Wks. «y Rent. 
116851 10 To rein, and curb base-meltled llcrcticks. 1748 
Rkhakdson C larissa 1811 N il. lx.wi. 3^8 His generous 
confessions taken for a mark of base-spirited ness. 1843 
Caklm.k Past <5- Pr. 391 Thy stupidities and grovelling 

haseheartedness. 

B. cjuasi-tn/^.; cf. 1 high and low’; OF. cn haul 
el cn bas completely. See also A 6. 

c 1500 Purtcnay 927 Thcr fair chapel .. Wei apparailled it 
was, hie ami has. 

C. absol. quasi-.r/>. Cf. Bast sb.% 

+ 1 . Bastard. Obs. 

1591 Trend. Kaignc K. John (1611 > 18 Base to a Kingaddcs 
title of more State,Than Knights begotten, though legitimate. 
1602 Parish Reg. Rexwett, Essex 8 June, Agnes, the base 
of Maudlin Wonner. 1624 Ibid. 18 July, Richard us, the 
base of Dominici Godstret. 
t 2 . Bastardy. Obs. error for bast.) 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. B. ix. xviii, Children .. begot in base, 
t Base, v. 1 Obs.: also 4 5 bes.se, 6 baisse, 
boas, [partly aphetic f. A bask v. ; partly a. F. 
baisse-r ^ - Br. baissar laic L. bassd-re, f. bassus : 
see Base a.), whence the fretpient 16th c. form 
baisse i\ 

1 . To lower; to bring, cast, or lay down. 

C1375 Barbour Bruce tv. 94 Sum best, sum woundyt, sum 
als slayne. 1580 North Plntarchvx 676 343 They could not 
once base their Pikes, nor fight. 1592 Wyrley Arntorie 50 
Sir Eustace.. Did baisse his gleaue. 1600 Holland Livy 
xi.v. xix. 1213 To base at the feet of .. bis conquerour, the 
crow ne .. which he came unjustly by. 

2 . To lower in rank, condition, or character ; to 
debase, humble, depose, degrade. 

1538 Pole in Strype Reel. Mem. 1 . ii. Ixxxiii. 2:7 Long 
continuance in other studies, that baseth the mind. 155^ 
Myrr. Mag., Warsoitk xii, That plaaste and baaste nis 
soverayne so oft. 1626 Breton /• Viw/n j/( r857>323 Love 
..weakneth strength, and baseth Honour. 

3 . To lessen in amount or value, depreciate ; to 
debase (metals'). 

1581 W. Stafeoro Exam. Com pi SI (1876' 49 By basing 
the cstimacion of wooll & felles. a 1626 Bacon <J.) Metals, 
w hich w*e cannot base. 
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Base (Iw's), t/,2; in 6 bace. [f. Risk -f/'.'J 

1 . traits. To make, lay, or form a foundation for. 

1587 Myrr. Mag., Erent: us xl, By bloodshed they doe 

founde, bace. builde, and prop their state. 1809 J. Barlow 
Coin mb. iv. 514 Long toils .. Must base the fabric of so vast 
a throne. 1878 G. M acdonald Phantasies vi. 94 Great roots 
based the tree-columns. 

2 . To place on or upon a foundation or logical 
basis; to found, establish securely, secure. (So 
mod.F. baser.) 

1841 Myers Cath. Tit. iv. § 12. 247 The foundations on 
which any inoral judgement .. can be based. 1868 Rooms 
Pol. Peon, iv 46 These |bank-]uotcs were bas*d on gold. 
1878 Hopps P/inc. A’dig. iii. 13 Upon this great truth of 
His eternal goodness and mercy we Lase all our hopes. 

tBase, vA Obs. rare. [f. J1 a.sk sb:~] intr. 
To run at, or as at, prisoner's base. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. Prose Adtlit. <1612 341 With 
Racing on foote and on horshackc, a sport lately vsed of our 
English yomhes. 1614 Chapman Odyss.x. 527 Yong heiflers 
.. all so spritcly given .. about Dace by the dams. 

Base-ball (b^ sibyl . [f. B\sk sbO 15.] The 
national field-game of the 1 /nited States, a more 
elaborate variety of the English 'rounders,’ played 
by two sides of nine each ; so called from the 
‘bases’ or bounds usually four in number which 
mark the circuit to be taken by each player of the 
in-side after striking the ball. Also, the ball used 
in the game. 

e 1815 Miss Austf.n Nod hang. .lb. i. < i.S4Si 3 h was not 
very wonderful that Catherine .. should prefer cricket, base 
ball.. to books. 1870 1 .Mr RsoN AW. 4 Solit. x. Amiable 
boys, who had never encountered any rougher play than a 
base.hall match. 1883 Harpers Mag. Dee. io0 ( 2 An oval 
ball .. a little larger than a hase-ball. 

Base-born (Iv**S|bp.in\ a. [f. Mask a. 6, 7, 16.] 

1 . Of low or humble birth, plebeian. 

i$93 Sn\ ks. 2 Hen. I'l, iv. viii. 49 Heller ten-thousand 
base-borne Cades miscarry. 1741 Kuiiakdsox Pamela 
(1824 1.05 That a gentleman of your rank in life should stoi p 
.. to the base-born Pamela. 1845 Disraeli Sybil < lot ; 153 
Very often the base bom change their liveries lor coioiicts*. 

2 . fig. Of base origin or nature. 

1591 Spenser Tea res Muses 392 Such high concctpt of 
that celestial! lire, The base.Ironic brood of Blindues cannot 
gessc. 1852 Tipper Pr<r.\ Philos. 179 A base-born mirth, 
springing out of carelessness and folly 

3 . Illegitimate, born out of wedlock. 

1645 Feaily Diggers Dipt 51 if. Neither doth holy imply 
no bastard: for some holy men have been base-born. 1851 
Kinom.i-y 1 'cast xi. 203 Our daughters with base-born 
babies Have wandered away in their shame. 

B. quasi-.?//. One of humble or illegitimate birth. 

1605 Parish Peg. Romford, Essex 11 Aug., George, the 
base-borne of one of my l.adye Coke's .servants. 1879 K. 
Arnold Lt. Asia 195 Huts where the base-born dwelt. 

Base-court (lvi's,kcHJt\ Also 5-6 basse- 
eourte, 7-9 bass-court, [f. Bask a. 3 4- Curin'; 
in sense 1 directly from 15th c. 1 * . A use-court (OF. 
bassc-corf -curt, mod.F. ba<se-cour)i] 

1 . The lower or outer court of a castle or man¬ 
sion, occupied by the servants ; the court in the 
rear of a farm-house, containing the out buildings. 

1491 Caxton Pour Sous iii. 11S85 < 98 Keynawde.. sawe 
that the hasse-courte of the cast ell brenned. 1575 Ciium ii- 
yard 118171 83 Thei lave under ihe rampire of the 

base courte, and slue sondrie of our soldi ours. 1616 St km.. 
& Markh. Cottnlr. Farm 38 ( The farmer’s wife| is lycd to 
matters within the House anti base Court. 1759 l>. Mmiiin 
.Wit. Hist. Eng. I. 2i2 Hass-Courts for Otln os and S* r- 
vants. 1821 Scot 1 Keniho, xxv, The large b.ise-wmt <>r 
outer-yard of the noble Castle. 

2 . An inferior court of justice, one that is nol 
a court of record; e.g. a court baron. 

1^42 3 Act. 34-5 Hen. IT 11 , xxvii. § £2 The relume of a 
write of false judgement, out of a base court, before the 
sayde lust ices. 1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 
X. 4 38 The original manner of granting feudal property, 
and something like it is still practised in ovir base-courts. 

t Based, ppl. a . 1 Obs. Also (i baissed. [f. 
Base 7 *. 1 + -ei». Cf. T. baissei] Lowered. 

1592 WvKt.EY Armorle 103 With baissed launcc the knights 
approch amaine. 

Based (bivsD, ppl. a . 2 [f. Base j /0 + -ei>-.] 
Having or standing on a base, esp. in comb., as 
broad-based ; spec, in Crystallog. (sec quot.) 

1610 Siiaks. Temp. v. i. 46 The strong bass’d promontorie 
Haue I made shake. 1817 R. Jameson Charac. Mitt. 197 
Based, when the piimitive form is either a double pyramid, 
or a rhomboid, in which the summits are intercepted by 
planes perpendicular to the avis, which take the place of 
terminal planes. Based sulphur ,. is a double four-sided 
pyramid, truncated on the extremities. 

t Based, ppl. aA Obs.: in 6 bassed. [f. Base 
sbA + -EB’^.] Wearing or furnished with ‘bases.’ 

1548 Haix Citron. Hen. 17//, an. 6 <R.) The Duke of 
Burhones bendewas apparelled and bassed in lawny vcluet. 
1577 Holinsiied Citron. III. 834/1 Bassed in lawnie velvet. 

t Base-dance. Obs. [a. F. basse dance.] A 
term formerly applied to dances in slow time (e.g. 
the minuet), which consist of gliding motions and 
stately posing, the feet being but little raised from 
the ground. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xhi, Musyke .. Pyvcrs 
base dauncesmoost swetely dyd playe. 1521 in Lanchans 
Let. (1871 j Prcf. 160 For to daunce ony bace daunce there 
behoueth .iiii. paces .. syngle, double: repryse. & braule. 
1549 Comgl. Scot. vi. 66 Base dansis, pauans, gab arc! is. 


| Basedow’s diaeaso : sec Bkoxchocele. 
t Basel. Obs. The alleged name according to 
Ilolinshed (and copyists down to the present day) 
of certain pieces of money abrogated by llenry II., 
of which numismatists have no knowledge. (iTob. 
Ilolinshed’s error for Base ling, in sense of ‘base 
piece’: cf. silver ling, etc.) 

1577 JloLiNSHEn Chron. HI. 67/1 The same yearelit58J 
also the King altered his coine, abrogating cert cine pecccs 
called basels. \Marg. note in Rolls ed. Matt. Baris I. 309 
from one MS. ‘Moiieta tunc reprobata ArtT/7///^dicebntui.’l 
tBa'Selard. Obs. Forms: 4-6 basclarde, 
baslard^e, 5 basulard, 6 baslaerd bazelarde, 
7 basiliard, 4-S baselard. [a. AF. baselard(e 
(Act 12 Richard II , OF. basal art (med.L. bas- 
silardus) ; peril, from same source as OF. base- 
la ire, bazelaire , bade la ire, probably a derivative of 
late L. bad He, badillus a bill-hook (1\ Meyer) ; the 
£ (s') for d being of IVovcn^'a! origin. In baselard 
the suffix is evidently -aiid augmentative.] A spe¬ 
cies of dagger or hanger, usually worn at the girdle. 

I 377 1 .anijl. P. PI. 15. 111. 303 Alle pat berep baslarde, 
brode swerde or l.uince. 1450 Myrc 48 Baselard ny bawd- 
ryke were thou non. 1460 Capgravk Chron. 125 Sotlcynly 
with a scharp basulard he smet the Kyng among the 
' lioweles. cisoo in Eigen Ch. Acts 303 Cum gladiis voca- 
tis hyngers yel baselardys. 1598 Stow An tv. xxiv. 11603. 
22t Drew his basiliard. 1602 in Southey’s Cotu/n.-gl. Eh. 
Ser. ii. M849' 33 s Two baslaerd swords,the blades to be 011c 
yard ant! half a quarter of length. 1788 .Yew Loud. Mag. 
150 The Mayor, drawing his baselard, grievously wounded 
Wat |Tyler] in the uetk. 

Baseless (bui-sh-s\ a. [f. Bask sbA -less.] 
Without base or foundation, groundless. 

1610 Siiaks. Temp, iv. i. 151 The basele-.se fabrickcof this 
vision.^ 1815 SmTiirv Roderhh xvii. iSj A baseless faith. 
1876 Green Short Hist. v. $ 6 <1882* 261 No claim could 
have been more utterly baseless, 
b. in reference to military laetics ; cf. Bash j/O iA 
1862 Helps Organic. Daily Life 79 Occasionally, baseless 
operations have effected great results in war. 

Ba selessness, [f. prec. +-ness.] The qual¬ 
ity of fieing baseless ; groundlessness. 

1850 \\ nipple Ess. <5- Rev. I. 315 To show the baselessness 
of the objections to his writings. 1864 Pim.v Daniel 395 
'Hie baselessness of the imputation. 

t Ba'seling. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. Basra. + -mm; ; 
cf. Basel.] A base creature. 

1618 Rnruerelt’s .Igot. Biiij, They should bcc ranked in 
the number of double-hart cd baselings 

11 Basella (baseda). [ntod.L., ?dim. of L. basis 
base.] A genus of climbing plants (X.(). Cheuo- 
podiaeav), with smoolh fleshy leaves, known as 
the Malabar Nightshade. 

1761 Miller Card. A'al. * *775^ 24 Plants in the Green- 
House (in January].. Basella in fruit. 1830 Bindley .Yut, 
Syst. Hot. if 7 Some of these are Used as potherbs; as 
Basella, Spinage. 

Basely (Iv^sli', adv. [f. Base a. +-ly ] 

11 - In a low position, low down. Obs. 
c 1500 Part,'nay 1216 Sauyng pat on cy had he more ha^ly 
Then Pat other. 

i’ 2 . In a low tone, softly, quietly. Obs. 

1562 J. 11 F.vwooi) Pros’. 4. Epigr. 11867* 216 Talke thou 
basely, talke thou boldely. 1577 Di.k Relat. Spir. 1. <16591 
365, 1 hear .. a whistling very basely. 

3 . In humble rank of life; illegitimately. ? Obs. 

1583 Stanyhurst rEneis n. lArh.t 61 Basel ye Neoptole- 
mus was borne. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows m. ii. 185 Com¬ 
monly such as are liascly borne .. are of ill disposition. 

4 . With contemptible cowardice, treachery, cr 
meanness; dishonourably, disingenuously. 

'tc 1550 Robin Hood 1R it son ix. 92 Be shrew thy heart, 
said Little John, Thou basely dost begin. 1656 Covsu-v 
Davideis it. Wks. 1710 1. 342 Some basely die, and some 
more basely yield. 1872 Yeats Grosoth Comm . 122 lltc 
King of Portugal basely betrayed Culombus. 
t 5 . At small value or esteem, meanly; cheaply. 

1584 Powkl Lloyd's Cambria 210 Sonnes were not baselic 
e-teemd. 1620 Venner I’ia Recta iii. 52 Them that desire 
to look big, and to line basely. 1651 Withe tr. Primroses 
Pog. Err. iv. 197 Those of Galens method., they basely 
account of, and cuntcmnc. 

Basement (U^'sment). Also S bossmeut. [f. 
Base sbd or v ! 1 + -mknt ; cf. K. soubassetnenf.] 

1 . The lowesL or fundamental porlion of a struc¬ 
ture. Basement- membrane : a fine transparent 
layer lying l>ctvveen the epithelium and the fibro- 
vascular layer of mucous membranes. 

1793 Smi aton Edystone L. Cont. 7 ICstablishing a solid 
Basement of ^yood. 1843 J. Portlock Geot. 97 The., 
augitic rock which forms the basement of the promontory. 
1847 Todd Cych Anal. 4 Phys. 111. 751/1 'I he cell-germs 
contained in this basement-memhrane. 

2 . fig. Groundwork; alt rib. = fundamental. 

1818 11 ai.i.am Mid. Ages 11. i, That Great Charter, the 
IxTscnient.at least, if not the foundation of our free constitu¬ 
tion. 1829 1 . Taylor Enthus. iii. (1867' 55 ’Phis belief con¬ 
stitutes the basement-principle of all religiun. 

3 . spec. The lowest storey (not a cellar) of a build¬ 
ing, esp. when sunk below the general ground level. 

1730 A. Gordon MaJTePs A mphith. 389 There is a small 
Basement . . under the lower Pilasters. 1823 Scott in I.ock- 
harti 1839IV I1, 204 The under or sunk story basement the 
learned call it. 

b- attrib. 1766 Entice Loud. 1V. 360The bassmenl story 
is very massy. 1865 Dickens Mat. Fr. iv. 22 Down stairs 
to a little ki^eincm from door 
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4 . The action of basing ; the state of being based ; 
cf. debasement. 

1836 G. Fader An Inquiry, etc . 579 Evinced by its actual 
basement upon the unhallowed principle, that nations, as 
such, ought, etc. 

Ba se-mi nded, a. [f. Bake a. 9, 16.] Hav¬ 
ing a base mind ; «= Bask a. 9. lienee Base* 
mindedly = Basely 4 ; Base - mindedness = 
Baseness 4. 

1586 Q. Eliz. in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 225 Ill. 23, I am not 
so baceminded that feare of any livinge .. prince shoulde 
make me afrayde. 1614 Sei.den Titles Hon. 62 Base- 
minded J ewes, with acclamations, affirmed Herod Agrippa 
..a Deitie. 1792 Chron. in Ann. Keg. 4/r To deter base- 
minded persons from such shocking enormities. 

b- 1599 Sanhys Enropae Spec. < 1632' 160 A timorous base 
mindednesse and abjecttics.se. 1627 Bp. Hall Heav. vpon 
Earth iv. 76 To whom repentance seemes base-mindednes.se. 

Basonce, obs>. form of Bezant. 

Baseness ,banes', [f. Base a. + -ness.] 

+ 1 * Lowness or feebleness in sound ; deepness in 
tone. Obs. ; cf. Bassness. 

1609 Bible iDouay) Ecclcs. xii. 4 The baseness of the 
grinders voice. 1626 Bacon Syha § 184 The Baseness or 
Trebleness of Tones. 

2 . Low birth or rank, lowly or mean estate, low¬ 
liness; a trait or characteristic oflow rank {obs.). 

1552 Hllokt, Basenes of hloude or ignobilitie. 1563 
Homilies n. xxL 1.(1859^554 As the Majesty of heavenly 
things may by the basenesse of earthly things be shadowed 
160a Siiaks. l/am.v. ii. 34, 1 once did hold it.. A basenesse 
to write fairc. *615 T. Adams Christ's Star Wks. 1871 II. 
7 God did ever so strangely qualify the baseness of Christ. 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. lx, He mixing with his proper 
sphere, She finds the baseness of her lot. 

f 3 . Illegitimacy of birth, bastardy. Obs. 

1605 Siiaks. Lean. ii. 10 Why brand they vs With Base? 
With basenes, Bastardic ? 

4 . Moral turpitude, reprehensible cowardice or 
selfishness, contemptible meanness; an act or trait 
of this character. 

1598 Siiaks. Merry H\ 11. ii. 21 You stand vpon your honor 
..thou vnconfinable baseness? 1639 Fuller Holy ICar 
v. xv. 1840' 269 Soldiers count it baseness to be thrifty of 
their own healths. 1767 Junius Lett. iii. iS, I acquit him 
of the baseness of selling CommisMons. 1858 Gen, P. Thomp¬ 
son Audi Alt. I. Ixxii. 240 Having no basenesses of his own 
to prosecute, and therefore under no temptation to pander 
to the basenesses of other people. 

5 . Inferior or debased quality, 

1577 Harrison England\\. vi. 1877*159 As she seeth cause 
by the goodnesse or basenesse of the hops. 1581 W. Stafford 
Exam. Comgl. i. <1876128 That basenesse of our English 
Coyne, a 1745 Swift (J.) We alledged .. the baseness of 
his metal. 1851 Rlskin Stones Pen. I. i. 49 The world is 
so widely encumbered with forgeries and basenesses. 

Basenet, -ette, variant of Basinet. 

+ Ba ser. Obs. Also 4 basare. [Ltymol. un¬ 
known.] An executioner. 

, c 1 375 ? Barbour St. Cr is to fore 598 Syne lo be basare sade 
in hy: Slryk of myne hede, bruthyre derc. — St. Jacobus 
239 Fra ]>e baser sancte James gat A pot with vattir. 

t Ba*sery. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Bask a. + -nv.] 
Base dealing, dishonourable practice. 

1637 Brian Pisse-grogh. i. (1679' 2 They will hardly acknow¬ 
ledge their errours, and relinquish this bascry. 

Baset, Basetry: see Bassade. 
t Bash, vO Obs. Forms : 4 baise-n, bayse-n, 
4-6 bas8hc-n, 5 basche, baysche, 6 bashe, 6-7 
bash. North. 4 baiso, 6 base. [Aphetic form of 
Abash vi] ’ 

1 . Irans. To destroy the confidence or self-pos¬ 
session of; to daunt, dismay, diseomht; to dis¬ 
concert, put out of countenance, abash. 

<-1375 {MS. <1440* Mode Arih . 2857 Bees noghte baistc 
of ;one boyes, nc of ]»aire bryghtc wedis ! c 1480 Kyng 
4 Hermit 442 in Hazl. E.P. P. <18641 30 Thoff I be here in 
pore clothing, 1 am no baysebyd for to bryng Gcstj-s Iwo 
or thre. 1515 Scot. Field 170 in Chet ham Misc. II, Because 
they bashed them at Berwick, that boldeth them the more. 
i^94 Cakew Tasso (iSSi'i 104 He made Semblant, as nought 
hi in could dismay or bash. 

2 . intr. a. To be daunted or dismayed ; to 
quail, lose confidence; to be confounded. 

c 1340 Gaso. 4 Gr. Knt. 376 He baldly hym bydez, he bayst 
neuer l>e hekler. 138a WvcLtF Josh. ii. 11 Oure herte bas- 
sbede, ne spir> t bood in us. C1450 Ixjnelich Grail xxxvii. 
2^4 Gretlerc lempestes .. where otfen they bascheden. 1580 
North Plutarch (1676I 38 Alcander .. strake out one of his 
eyes .. Vet for all this I.ycurgus never hashed 
b. To be put out of countenance; to shrink back 
for shame, to be ashamed or abashed. Const, inf, at. 

c 1460 Russell Bit. Nurture in Eabees Eh. ( 1868* 161 With 
salt & wync serue ye hym he same, boldly & not to basshe. 
1554 Philpot Exam. 4 Writ. (18421 303 Their corrupt fares 
bash not to deny the eternal Son of God. 1589 Greene 
Tallies Lone Wks. 1882 V 11 . 115 Like Diana when .shec 
baslit at Acteons presence. 1606 Holland Sueton. 148 He 
l>ashcd not to kisse him even in the open Theater. 1610 - 
Camden's Erif. 11637' ?°9 Bash not, but deigne (I pray* to 
be my Soveraiguc Ladle dee re. 

Bash (brej), vi- [Chiefly northern; perhaps 
from Scand.; cf. Sw. basa to baste, whip, flog, 
lash, Da. basic to beat, strike, cudgel. But pos¬ 
sibly onomatopoetic, with the b of beat, bang, and 
the termination of dash, gash, gnash, hash, lash, 
pash, smash, etc.] 

1 . To strike with a heavy blow that tends to 
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beat or smash in the surface struck : a. traits. Also 
To bash up (the edge or point of an instrument). 
1790 A. Wilson Pactk Wks. 26 Fir'd wi’ indignance l 
turn'd round, And basht wi* mony a fung The Pack, that 
day. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (18631 The cal Ian t 
has .. bashed my neb as saft as pap. 1882 Pail Mall G. 24 
Apr. 2/2 A proposition to ‘smash’ or * bash’ in the tall hats 
aforesaid. 

b. rejl . (of a hen beating her wings in the dust.) 
1641 Best Farm Bks. (1856* ito The henne .. will alsoe 

bashe her in the dust, and so oftentimes crush them to death. 

c. absol. or intr. (with at.) 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xi. * 185^255 The gun is loaded. 
The negro continued to bash at it with alt his might. 

2 . The verb-stem is used adverbially with other 
verbs. Cf. Bang v\ 8. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xviii. (1859) 511 A fine pre¬ 
served Pine Apple flew bash on Isaac Shingle’s sharp snout. 

Bash, sb. Sc. [f. prec. vb.; cf. S\v. has whip¬ 
ping, beating, I)a. bask stripe, blow.] A heavy 
blow that beats or smashes in a surface. 

1805 J. Nicol Poems 1 . 36 (Jam.) An’ gae her a desperate 
bash on The chafts. ^1817 Hogg Tales I. 17 (Jam.) Then, 
giving two or three bashes on th^face, he left me. 

tBashaTic(k. Obs. Also 7 -ique, 8 bassaliek. 
[a. Turkish bdsha/ik, pdshdlik jurisdiction of a 
pasha \ see next.] Earlier form of Pashalik, the 
district under the jurisdiction of a pasha. 

1682 Wheler fount . Greece tit. 238 It .. remaineth yet a 
Bash al ique, although of late governed by a Deputy. 1703 
Mauxurell Jonrn. Jems. (17261 5 A Woody Mountainous 
Country, which ends the Bashalick of Aleppo. 

Bashaw (bafp*)- Forms: 6 bassawe,-shawe, 
-cha, (bassat, basso\ 6-7 bassi, 6-8 bassa, 
basha, 7 bashawe, bassaw, -shaw, -char, bacha, 
9 bashe, 7- bashaw, [a. Turkish basha, variant of 
pdshd, prob. f. bash head, the Old Turkish not dis¬ 
tinguishing p and b (Prof. Rieu) : see Pasha. The 
earliest English form eame indirectly through 
med.L. and It. bassa (later it. base id) ; other spell¬ 
ings represent 16-17th c. F. bachat, mod.F. bacha, 
pacha .] 

1 . The earlier form of the Turkish title Pasha. 
*534 More Com/, agst. Trib. in. Wks. 1218/2 His Bas- 

sawes .. surmount verye farre aboue any christen estate. 
1548 Hall Citron. 118091 771 The Turke loste foure score 
1000 men as one of his Bassates did afterwarde confesse. 
1601 R. Johnson Ningtl. fyCommw, 49 The Bassns .. as it 
were Harpies, sucke the verye bloud of the people. 1602 
Warner Alb. Fug. x. Ivii. 252 His Hands of Janizaries .. 
He out of these his Captaines, and his Bassics tloth elect. 
1678 Butler find. 111.111. 306 Or else their Sultan-Populaces 
Still strangle all their routed Bassa’s. 1693 Mem. Teckety 
iv. 15 He created Vizier Ismal Bacha. 1695 Motteux St, 
O/on s Morocco 31 A Captain, to whom they give the Title 
of Baschar. 1743 Fielding J. Wild in. vii. (1762)322 He ad¬ 
dressed me with all the insolence of a basha to a Circassian 
slave, i860 Motley Xetherl . 11868) ]. iii. 79, I will oiTer 
service to one of the Turk's bashaws. 

C. Bashaw of two or three tails : one of lower or 
higher rank, as indicated by the number of horse¬ 
tails borne on his standard. 

1753 Hanway Trav, (1762) II. xtn. ti.295 lie was appointed 
basha of three tails. 1798 Wolcott l r. Pindar) Pales 0/ 
Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 422 He would fly to Constantinople, 
hang up a bashaw of three tails. 

2 . fig. A grandee ; a haughty, imperious man. 
1593 X as ME Christ's T. (1613* 85 The diuels chlefe Basso, 

Ambition. <21670 Hacket Abp. Williams I. 82 In every 
society of men there will be some Rash awes, who presume 
that there are many rules of law from which they should be 
exempted. 1794 GOOWIX Cat. Wiltiams 16 The young 
men .. looked up to this insolent bashaw with timid respect. 
1872 Geo. F.liot Mid diem. liii. (1873* 185 You’ve taken to 
being a nob, buying land, being a country bashaw ! 

Bashaw ism. [see -ism.] The imperiousness 
or haughty tyranny of a bashaw. 

1839 Lady Lytton 'Charley 11. v. 146 Exercising a truly 
manly degree of embryo bashawism over his younger sister. 

Bashaw’shrp. [f. as pree. + -ship.] a. The 
jurisdiction or office of a bashaw, b. fig. Dignity 
or demeanour of a bashaw. 

1687 Loud. Gaz. Xo. 2252/6 To he paid yearly during his 
Bassawship. 1701 Grew Costn. Sacra tv. vi. 5 15 (L.) At this 
day it [Egypt] is no better than a hashawship, under the 
Grand Signior. 1882 H. Mkrivalk Fancii of B.i.i. xiv. 
237 Mr. Fairfield’s angry airs of Bashawship. 

+ Bashed, ppf. a. Obs. [f. Hash z >.1 + -ed.] 
Abashed, disconcerted, dismayed. 

c 1440 lsee next). 1553 Brf.noe Q. Curtins 156 (R.) Cebal- 
linus with a bashed countenance .. reported all those thinges. 
1594 Carew 7 Vuw(i 88 ii 94 Sometimes her basht eye seemes 
by shame controld. 

t Ba’shedness. Obs. [f. prec. + -ness.] A- 
bashment, bashfulness. 

c 1440 Partonopc 6000 What for shame and basshednes. 

Bashful (barfful), a. [f. Bash z>A + -fvl ; cf. 
also Abash sb., though ful is occasionally added 
to vbs., as in mournful, assistful .] 

+ 1 . Wanting in self-possession, daunted, dis¬ 
mayed. Obs. 

1552 Hulof.t. Baslifull or amused, attouitus. a 1674 Cla- 
rendon Hist. Feb. IT. vi. 15 Those Forces would..by their 
success give much courage to his bashful Army. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 39 P 7 jDuelling was) as great an Impediment 
to Advancement in the Service, as being bashful in Time of 
Action. 
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2 . Of persons: Shrinking from publicity, shame¬ 
faced, shy. Sometimes used in a good or neutral 
sense = Sensitively modest in demeanour; some¬ 
times depreciatively = Excessively self-conscious, 
embarrassed and ill at ease in society, ‘ sheepish.’ 

1548 Uoall. etc. F.rasm. Par. John xii. 12 <R.J These 
folkc beyng very’ desirous to sec Jesus.. yet they were bashe- | 
full. 1570 Ascham Schotem. 11863) 42 If a yong jentleman 
. . be hashefull, and will soon blusne, they call him a babishe 
and ill brought up ihy’ng. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 1. 

3 His wife and children . . were .. well fauored and very' 
Bashful. 1764 Goi.ns.M. Trav. 21 Or press the bashful 
stranger to his food. 1781 Cow per Convers. 347, I pity 
bashful men. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 11. xxiv, Like Summer 
rose, The bashful maiden’s cheek appeared. 

3 . Of things, actions, etc.: Characterizing or 
characterized by extreme sensitiveness or modesty. 

1595 Spenser 11 '&r.<Grosart IV. 122 His face with bashfull 
blood did flame. 1610 Shakr. Temp. 111. i. 81 Hence bashful! 
cunning. And prompt me plaine and holy innocence, a 1711 
Ken Hymnotheo Wks. 1721 III. 313 Naked they walk'd, 
but bad no bashful sense. 1816 Southey Poet's Pitgr. 
Proem 10 With impulse shy of bashful tenderness, Soliciting 
again the wish’d caress. 

+ 4. Exciting a feeling of shame. Obs. 

i5S9 Mirr. Mag. 59 \Y.\ A woman yet must blush when 
bashful is the case,'I hough truth hid tell the story as it fell. 

Ba*shfully, adv. [f. pree. +-ly -.] 

+ 1 . Without self-possession; with misgiving or 
dismay. Obs. 

1552 1 1 clout, Bashfnllye or in amase, at Ionite. 1675 Hobbes 
Odyssey 116771 382 lie went not to the battle bashfully. 

2. In a shy or shamefaced manner; of. Bashful 2 . 

1552 Hulokt, Bashfullye or wyth shamefastnes, pudi- 
br/ttde. 1651 Davewnt Gondib. u. vi. > Rj Here the check’d 
Sun his universal face Stops bashfully, and will no entrance 
make. 1832 H r. M \ktinkau Ella of Gar. vi, 70 Angus 
looked down as bashfully as if he had never seen the world. 

Ba'shfulness. [f. as pree. + ness.] 

fl. Bashfulness of\ a timid or reverential shrink¬ 
ing back from (something). Obs. 

1534 WiiiTTiNTON Tn lives Ojfyces 1. (1540* 42 One parte of 
honesty .. in the which is a basriifulnes of dishonesty. 1674 
X. Fairfax Bulk q- Sclv. To Rdr., Led by such a clue of 
understanding, and softened by such a bash fill ness of know¬ 
ledge, that we may he wise and awful both in one. 

2. The quality of being Bashful (see sense 2 ). 

1539 Taverner F.rasm. Pros'. (1552) 26 Cast awnvc bash- 
fulness where node const ray noth. 1590 SllAKS. Mids. .V. m. 
ii. 286 Haue you no modesty, no maiden shame, Xo touch 
of bashfulnessc ? 1603 Jas. I. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 244 

III. 80 Awaye with chyldishe basliefullnes. 1792 Mary 
Woi.lstgnecr. Rights Horn. vii. 275 Modesty is the grace¬ 
ful calm virtue of maturity; bash ful ness, the charm of 
vivacious youth. 1814 Scott Was*. xlii, An air of bashful, 
ness, which was in reality the effect of want of habitual in¬ 
tercourse with the world. 

II Bashi-bazouk bar : Jl|baz;?k). [mod. Turk.; 
lit. ‘one whose head is turned.*] 

1 . A mercenary soldier belonging to the skir¬ 
mishing or irregular troops of the Turkish army; 
notorious for their lawlessness, plundering, and 
savage brutality. Hence Bashi - bazou kery, 
Bashi-Bazouks collectively, their habits, ete. 

1859 B/acfay. Mag. Mar. 302/1 The Bashi-Bazouks l>olted, 
and dashing in amongst the Turkish regulars, put them to 
the rout too. 1861 Miss Beaufort Egypt. Sef>nl. II. wii. 
60 Bashi-Bazouk, the generic name given to any of the 
Arabs of this country whu attached themselves to the go¬ 
vernment and fought for pay. 1884 Pall Mall G. 1 Mar. 
1/2 HL government was a system of Bashi-Bazouk cry plus 
slave-raiding .. The Basht-Bazoukery from Brunei ceased io 
trouble ibe tribes. 

2 . fig. An ‘irregular.’ a skitmisher. 

1855 Wynter Cur. Civiliz. II. 404 The Bashi-Bazouks of 
private establishments. 1861 Sal\ 7 ««. round Clock 33 
Hard-working hoys are these juvenile Bashi-Bazouks of the 
newspaper trade. 

t Ba shless, a. Obs. [f. Bash v 1 + -less ; ef. 
bashful .] Unabashed, shameless, unblushing, bold. 

1578 SinxEY Lady of May Wks. (t6y^ 619 il>.) 4 Com on, 
master school-master, bee not so bash less.’ 1597 Breton 
A hr. Amor . Devises 08791 4 <L>.) Blush now, you bnshles 
dames, that vaunt of beautie rare. 

t Bashment. Obs. In 4 bays-. [Apfietie form 
of Abashment.] Confusion from surprise or sudden 
eheek ; discomfiture, shame. 

c 1325 li. F. A Hit, P. A. 174 Bot baysment gef myn hert 
a brunt. 1519 Hokmax Vu/g. 48 A mannis mynde is neuer 
more vnstable than in soden channels, and soden bashement. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 0637) 86 Where to control! 
le.sse feare it was, lesse bash men t to displease. 

t Bash-rag- sObs.rare- 1 . ? Ragamuffin. 

£•2600 J. Davies Extasie 95 <D.) Wilt loose thy roiall sole 
prerogatiue. To make vngrateful base Bash-rags to thriue ! 

t Bashron(e. Obs. 1 A kettle.’ Halliwell. 

1660 Act 22 Chas. //, iv. Sched., Batterie, Bashrons, or 
Kettles, the hundred weight, i xl. 

Bashyle: see Basvle. 

Basi- (b^i'si), combining form of Base, Basis, 
forming the first element of many adjs. in Phys., 
in sense of * pertaining to, situated at, or forming, 
thebaseof’; e.g. basibranchial, -cranial, -facial, 
-hyal, -occipital, -radial, -rostral,-sphenoid(al, 
-temporal, -vertebral, pertaining to, situated at, or 
forming, the base or posterior part of, the branchial 
arch (in fishes), the skuII, the faee, the hyoid bone, 
the occiput, the ray or radius, the beak, the 


sphenoid bone, the temples, the vertebrae. These 
are often used cllipt .; c.g. the basihyal (hone). 

1872 M tyART Ana/. 477 The branchial arches are attached 
to a .. series of pieces termed basi-branchials. 1866 Huxley 
Preh. Kcm. Caithn. 90 The hasi cranial line is from the an¬ 
terior margin of the foramen magnum to the fronto-nasnl 
suture. 2863 - Man's Place Nat. iii. 149 The basifacial 
axis., drawn through the axis of ihe face, between the 
hones called ethmoid and vomer. 1849 52 Totin Cycl. Ana/. 

Phys. IN'. 2145/2 The basi-hyal is generally elongated pro¬ 
portionately to the shape of the tongue. Ibid. 1322/1 'I he 
fissure that, .separates the basi-occipital lx>ne from the ex- 
occipitals. 1880 Carpenter in Jrnl. Linn. Soc. XV. 208 
'I he basiradial suture is an obtuse angle. 2837 Macgillivray 
Hist. Brit. Birds III. 643 Its basi rostral bristles. 1870 
Rou.eston Anint. Life 17 The junction of the basisphcnoid 
to the basioccipital. Ibid. The basitemporals form a second 
floor to the cranium. 1849 52 Tnnn Cycl. Ana/. 4- Phys. 
IV. 1410/x 'I'he basi-vertebral veins. 

Basial (b^-zial , a. 1 [f. J,. bdsi-um kiss 4- -al 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to kissing, oscillatory. 

Mod. 'Fhc basial salutation. 

t Ba sial, af Obs. [f. L. basi-s Base-t-al 1 .] 

= Basal. 

1836 9 ’Food Cycl. Anat. Phys. 11. 622/1 The basial part 
nf the heart. 1842 K. Wilson Anat. Fade M. 489 The .. 
Basial hand, passes directly backwards through the septum. 

Basiate (bt^zii^t), v. 10bs. [f. L. Inis id i~ ppl. 
stem of bdsid/c, f. bdsiurn kiss.] To kiss. 

1623 in Cockkkam. 

Basiation (Ivizi^i-Jhn'. [ad. L, bdsidtitn-em, 
f. bdsidre ; see )>rce. and -.\tr>n\] Kissing. 

2879 G. Mi -reditu Egoist I. 85 Love ihat .. seems to the 
sculling world to go slinking into basialion’s obscurity. 

Basic (b< 7 sik), a. [f. Base sb. 1 + -ic.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or fonning a base; funda¬ 
mental, essential : spec, in Arch., and in Chau. 

1842 W, Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 14' The amount of 
hear produced is determined hy the basic ingredient. 1849 
Ritskin Stv. Lamps v. 141 Its capital resting .. on its basic 
plinth, 1869 Rose of. l'.lem. Client. 67 Basic oxides or bases 
act upon acids to form salts. 1884 Harper s Mag. Apr. 
770/2 This is Miss Hill's basic principle. 

2 . Having the base in execss. a. Chau. A salt) 
Having the amount of the base atomically greater 
than that of the acid, or exceeding in proportion 
that of the related neutral salt. b. Min. (An 
igneous rock) Having little silica in proportion to 
the amount of lime, potash, magnesia, etc. present. 

1854 Scoffekn in Orrs Cire. Sc. Cheni. 400 The class of 
siibsalts is now generally termed basic salts, became the 
base predominates. 1876 tr, Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 319 
Neutral or baric phosphates of the alkalies. 1877 Gri n 
Phys . Geo/, ii. § 5. 47 The I’oorly Silicated or Basic rocks. 

c. Applied to an improved ‘ Bessemer’ process of 
steel-manufacture, in which phosphorus is elimi¬ 
nated from the pig-iron by the use of non-silicious 
materials f.g. limestone, dolomite, magnesia for 
the lining of the converters, and for introduction 
in the eouise of the * blow'; hence also applied, to 
the steel thus produced, etc. 

1880 Roberts fntrnd. Led. Metallurgy 20 The practical 
application of basic linings in the Bessemer converter. 1883 
Birmghtn. Weekly Post 18 Aug. 8/2 Basic steel and ingot 
iron, made from phosphoric pig. 

See also Monobasic, Bibasic, Thi basic. 
Basicerite b^siser^itV A aim. Phys. [f. Gr. 
Pacts base + *c p-as horn, antenna + -fit:.] The 
seeond segment of the antenna of an Arthropod, 
reckoning from the head. 

1877 11 ex ley A nat. In?-. An. vi. 314 A basicerite, to the 
outer portion of which a flattened plate .. is articulated. 

Basicity ib^si siti). Chau. [f. Basic a. +-m\] 
The power of combining with bases possessed by 
an acid, dependent on the number of atoms of 
hydrogen replaceable by a metal whieh are con¬ 
tained in it; thus nitric acid ( 11 X 0 .,) is monobasie, 
phosphoric acid ^IIjPO,) is tribasic, 

2849 Liebig $ Kopp's Rep. Progr. Client. 1.469 The capacity 
of saturation or the basicity B of a compound. 1883 Muir 
Heroes of Sc. V. 23 Graham.. added to science the concep¬ 
tion of acids of ditterent basicity. 

Basidiospore (basi-dw r spo»j). Bol. [f. next 
+ Spobk ] A spore borne at the extremity of a 
basidium. Hence Basidio sporous a. 

2859 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4* Phys. V. 232/1 The basidiospore 
is distinguished from all the other acrogenous forms. Ibid. «■ 
224/2 Basidiosporous Fungi. *- 

j| Basidium (basutlitfm). [mod L., f. Or. pacts, 
baseT-iSioi' dim. ending.] Name given to the 
cells of the fructification in some fungi, whieh form 
the 4 gills,’ and bear the spores. 

1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 778 The spores are arranged 
on this hymenium in clusters of four, each group being 
attached to the points of a small body, rounded below, which 
is called the basidium. 1861 II. Macmillan Footn. Page 
Nat. 214 Each of the gills ...is found to consist of a numbtr 
of elongated cells called basidia. 

Basifier (bt Tl sif5i,3j). [f. Basify + -er 1 .] 
That which basifies. 1847 > n Craig. 

Basifixed (bJ* sifikst). a. Bot. [f. L. basis 
Base + Fixed.] Attached by the base or lower end. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 85 Genista .. Anthers .. long 
and basifixed. 

Basifugal (bc*si fi//gal), a. Bot. [f. L. basis 
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Base + Jttgdis fleeing + -al 1 .] Tending away 
from the base. Basi Jugal gr&ivth : lhat which 
begins at the apex (of a leaf, etc.), and proceeds 
in a direction away from the base. Basi fuffally, 
adv., in a basifugal manner. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs Dot. 138 Two extreme cases 
may therefore be distinguished in leaves.. the predomin¬ 
antly basifugal or apical, and the predominantly basal 
growth. 1882 Vines Sachs' Dot. 170 Lateral members usually 
arise on their common axial structum in acropelal or basi¬ 
fugal order, ibid. 448 The leaves grow.. basifugally. 

Basify (Ivbsifoi), v. [f. L. basis Base sb. ] + 
-fy.] ‘ To convert into a salifiable base/ Craig. 

|| Basigynium (b^isi^l^i-nimn). Bo/. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. / 3 /im-s base + 7uE«7j female +-n;.M, repr. Gr. 
dim. -tot*.] T'he pedicel or stalk bearing the ovary. 

1880 (jrav Dot. Te.it-bk. 398 Basigynium, synonym of 
Carpophore or Thccaphorc. 

Basil 1 barzil), Herb. Korins: 5 {basilie on), 
basile, 6 basyle, yll, bazil, bassei, 6-7 basill, 
6- basil. [a. OK. basile, ad. L. basilisca, f. 
basiliscus Basilisk : the Gr. name of the plant was 
Pn<Tt\tKov 'royal,* whence the botanical specific 
name basilica m, perhaps because the herb was used 
‘ in some royal unguent, bath, or medicine’ .Prior). 
In Cat. this scents to have been confused with 
bitsiliscus, on the supposition that it was an 
antidote to the basilisk’s venom : in OF., basile, 
basilica/, ba d/i/ue, and in ntod.K., basi lie arc ap¬ 
plied both to the serpent and the plant.] 

1 . Popular name of a genus ( Ocymttm , N.O. 
/.ablatio^ of aromatic, shrubby plants, with flowers 
arranged in whorled racemes, widely dispersed in 
tropica! and sub-tropical countries. The best- 
known sjjccies are the culinary herbs. Common or 
Sweet Basil O. basilicum and Bush or Lesser 
Basil ’ O. minimum j, the leaves of which are used 
for seasoning soups and made dishes. 

(ri42o Pal/ad. on Hush. 11. 201 Basilicon, radish and rncu) 
strotige-1 1481 C a xt >x Tul/e 0/ Old Agt\ Yiolctiys rose¬ 
mary lies, majovuiis, gylofres, busiles. 1562 Turner Herbal 
n. 66a, 15 a>il . is good for the strykiogcfaxedragon. 1573 
TesshR Hush. xlii. 11878195 Bassel, line and busht, sowe in 
May. 1586 Co<,an Haven Health \xxvi. 11612150 A (.ermine 
Italian, by often smelling toriiasill, had a Scorpion bred in 
his brainc. 16Z7 11 . Burton Dotting Pope's Dull Fj<. Ded. 
26 basil the Kmblcmc of the Throne established by mercy \ 
which being gently strobed on the hand, yeelds a pleasant 
smell, but < rti'-hed hard vpon it, vusatiory. 1725 Bradley 
Pain. Dici. >.v. Sallot, llasil imparts a grateful Flavour if not 
too strong. x 86 x I Jllamer K itch. Gat'd. 122 Sweet Ixisi).. is, 
as its name imports, one of the royalties among sweet herbs. 

2 . I'scd as n book-name for other plants: e. g. 
Wild Basil Calnminlha .leinos, I Ate, C. Clino- 
Jodium, Bunth.), Kield or Cow Basil {Sapo/utria 

l aecaria, Lyte>; also Basil-balin,-thyme {Cain- 
miniha Aeinos). 

1578 Lytf. Dodoens 239 Wilde Basill hath square hearic 
sK-mines, bef.et with small leaues, much lyke to the leaues 
of Bushe Basill. Ibid. 241 Of Yaccaria, or Cow Basil). 1597 
Gkrakd Herball it. ccxxiii. 675 The vvilde Basil or Acynos. 
1640 Parkinson Thcat. Dot. 19 Basil thyme . because the 
smell thereof is so excellent, that it is fit for a king's house. 

t Ba'sil Ohs. rare In 6 bassil. [a. OK. 
basile Basilisk : see prec.] 

1 . Basilisk 3. 

c 1565 R. Lin us AY Chrou. Scot. 11728' 108 She bare many 
cannons .. with three great bassils. 

f 2 . A11 'iron * or fetter fastened round the ankle of 
a prisoner. Obs. Perhaps a distinct word.) 

159Z Greene Art Couny Catch. 11. 31 Clap a stroog paire 
of bolts on his hcelcs, and a basill of 28. pound weight. 
1755 Mem. Copt. P. Drake !. xiii. 106 One of my Irons 
taken off .. only one of the Bassils, which did not weigh 
above two Pounds out of thirty. 1865 Sal a in A". <v Q. Scr. 
111. VIII. 369/2 The iron ring or fetter which English con¬ 
victs were wont to wear round one aokle was called a Basil. 

Basil ’, bazil (burzil). [App. an Eng. cor¬ 
ruption of Kr. basane : see Basan.] Sheepskin 
tanned in bark ; distinguished from roan , which is 
tanned in sumach. Often altrib. 

1674 Guioott Obsen>. Doth, in Hart. Misc . (Malh.) IV. 
130 The water happened .. to fall upon a Bazil-skin I some¬ 
times use. 1697 Loud. Gaz. No. 3285/4 All Tanners, Bazil 
Tanners, Curriers. 1755 Johnson, Dasil, the skin of a 
sheep tanned. This is 1 believe more properly written base//. 
1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801} 1 . 215 An inferior leather 
,. called bazil leather .. tears almost like paper. 1854 
Mayhpav Loud. Labour. III. 4x9 (Hoppe> Each sleeper has 
for covering a large basil such as cobblers use for aprons. 

Basil, sbA and v. corrupt form of Bezel. 
Basilar (barsilai), a .; also 6 basylare. [ad. 
mod.L. basi laris, irreg. f. basis: see BaskjiU] Of, 
pertaining to, or situated at the base, esp. at that 
of the skull. 

1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Cyrurg., The ,vij. bone 
is the bone basylare.. that closcth and susteyoeth all the 
sayd bones ouer the rofe. 178a A. Monko Anat. Bonos fy 
Nerves 77 Made concave for the reception .. of the basilar 
artery. 1840 G. Ellis Anat. 17 The basilar artery ..lies 
00 the kisilar process of the occipital booc. 

Basilary (harsilari), a . [ad. V .basilaire (16 th c.), 
ad. mod.L. basilaris: see prec. and -auy-.] - prec. 
1800 Carlisle in Phil. Trans. XCI. 144 The basilary 


artery*. 1874 M. Cooke Fungi 22 Upon the hymemum of 
Agarics ..^elongated cells, called by Corda basil ary cells. 

+ Basilean. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Gr. 0 a<nk(-v$ 

king + -an.] A Royalist. 

ti645 Howell Lett. iv. 11726^ 23 (D.) If any’ intemperate 
Basilean take exceptions thereat. 

Basileio-Iatry. noncesvd. [f. Gr. 0a<ri\aos 
of the king + AaTpria worship.] King-worship. 

187a Sacristy I I. 10 note, At Westminster the established 
religion is Basi Idolatry. 

Basilic (basWik), a . Korins: 6 basylyc, 7-8 
basilick(e, 8- basilic, [a. K. basilic/ue (i6lh c.\ 
ad. L. basi lints, a. Gr. paaiKiKus royal, kingly, f. 
fiaai\(vs king.] 

1 . Kingly, royal, sovereign. ? Obs. rare. 

17Z8 Barkery tr. Burnet's St. Dead 1 . 13 In (Ins world we 
see nothing except God’s basi lick justice. 

2. Bhys. Specific epithet of the large vein of the 
arm starting from the elbow and discharging into 
the axillary vein. [So called from its supposed 
great importance ; Ihe right and left basilic veins 
were formerly thought to be in direct communica¬ 
tion with the liver and spleen respectively.] 

1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Cyrnrg., That party 
that was tleuyded vmler the arme pyttes that goeth in to 
the inwarde paity in descending appcrclh within the bought 
of the elbowc. and is called Basylyc. <7x670 Hackft Alp. 
Williams 1 16921 88 As if he had prick'd the Court in the 

Basilick or Liver-vein. 1849 5 Z Todd Cyil. Anat. fy I'hys. 
IV'. 1407/1 The basilic vein, .ascends along the inner margin 
of the biceps muscle. 

Basilic (lxt*silik\ sb. arch. [a. K. basilit/ue, 
ad. L. basilica.] 

1. Basilica 1. 

1727 51 Chambers Cycl., Basilic or Basilica. 1811 J. 
Milner Fed. Archil. Fug. ii. 12 The emperors gave up 
their palaces and courts of justice, called Basilics, fur the 
service of religion. 

2. = Basilica 2. 

1703 Land . Gaz. No. 3891 2 Considerable Damage to the 
Basilick, nr Great Church of St. Peter. 1753 Oiavidkks 
Cyd. Supp., Basilic s were also little chattels built by the 
antient Franks over the tombs of their great men. 1840 
I.d. H JiGiiToN in D toe Flo. Mag. XLYI 1 . 29 Oh! never in 
high Human basilic, Prime dome of art, or elder Lateran. 

Basilica (bfisi’lika). RI. -as, rarefy Also 
6 transliterated Greek) basilike, <S ba.silika. [a. 
I., basilica, Gr. fiaaibiK-q sc. olnia, artxL, fern, of 
adjs. basilic us, fSa(nktKu<t, royal, f. &aoi\(vs king.] 

1 . Anc. Hist. Literally and originally, a royal 
palace ; thence, a large oblong building or hall, 
with double colonnades and a semicircular apse at 
the end, used for a court of justice and place of 
public assembly. 

1541 F.i.yot /magi' G<rtd. 1556) 66 A Basilike, or place 
where civile controversies were herdc and judged. 1741 
Middleton Cicero I. vi. 468 A Basilica also or grand hall. 
1852 C oNvni-.ARF./t H. St. /W 1S62) 11 . xxvii. 500 The 
basilicas were buildings of great si/c, so that a vast multi¬ 
tude of spectators was always present at any trial which 
excited public interest. 

2 . A building of the preceding type, used for 
Christian worship. Originally, a hall of justice 
handed over by Roman einjx.*rors and consecrated 
for religious use; thence applied lo other early 
churches built on the same plan, and improperly 
to churches generally. In Rome applied spec, to the 
seven principal churches founded by Constantine. 

*563 Homilies 11. ii. m. 0859^ 256 Called Basiliae, eythcr 
for that the Greeks used to call all great and go<xlly 
places Basilicas or for that the high and everlasting King 
.. was served in them. 1725 tr. /lupin's Feel. Iiist. 17 th 
C. i. v. 09 There were some Churches, .which were not 
dedicated to any Saint, but had only iu general the Name 
of a Basilika. 1851 Rcskin Stones I’en. I. i. §27 An imit¬ 
ation in wood of the Christian Roman churches or basilicas. 
1852 Miss Vungb Cameos (1877) III. xxx. 304 Sending a 
deputation to do penance at ihe seven basilica:. 1874 
Parker iHast. Goth. Arc/lit. it. 276 'i he application of the 
name of Basilica to the small burial-chapels in the Catacombs 
is a mistake. 

t 3 . The basilic vein : see Basilic a. 2. Obs. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. it. viii. 105 The basilica or liver 
veine. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., The basilica is one of the 
veins used in bleeding in the arm. 

4. {ncul. pi ) - Basi mcs, q.v, 

Basilical (basrlikal), a. 1 [f. Gr. paaiki/e-bs + 

I. Kingly, royal, regal. 

1652 Urquhart Jnocl Wks. <i834’i277 Basilical rule or any 
other temporal soveraignty. 1885 T. Kekslake Liberty 
Hist. Research 5 Up wells this basilical word ‘must.* 

+ 2. = Basilic a. 2. Obs. 

1649 11 ow'kll Lett. fi6so) III. 40 How Kngland will thrive 
now that she is let bloua in the basilicall veine. 1686 Plot 
Staffordsh. 290 Upon squeesmg her Arm he forced thence 
from about^the Basilical vein .. a pins point. 

BasiTical, a* [f. Basilica + -alL]= next. 

1613 T. Godwin Rom. Antiy : (x6s8> 10 Many men .. were 
wont to walk under those basilical buildings. 1881 G. Scorr 
Ch. A re hit. Pref.,Thc basilical church of Lyminge. 

Basilican (basi likan), a. [ad. mcd.L. basili- 
can-ns, f. basilica : sec prec. and -an.] Of, per¬ 
taining to, or resembling a basilica. Basi'licanism, 
adherence lo the basilican type of church. 

1797 Holcroft Stolberg's Tram 11 . 1. 228 It is built in the 
basilican manner. 1879 Baring-Goulu Germany IL 345 


But the basilican churches were not always adaptations of 
this sort, 1861 A. B. Hope Eng. Cathear. 19 tk C. vi. 179 
In very many liatian monastic churches .. basilican ism has 
as it w-ere been caricatured. 

Basilica*te (basrlikx r t), a. [f. Basilica + 
-ate-.] Shaped like a basilica ; basilican. 

1882 8. Butler Alps fy Sand. xxv. 357 A fine old basili¬ 
ca te Church. 

t Basilicock. Obs. Forms: 4 baselycoc, 
4-5 -cok, basilicok, -iskoc, 5 basylicock, -ycok, 

6 basilicock. [a. OK. basilicoc, -ccoc (nom. sing, 
and ace. pi. basilicos), f. basilic L. basiliscus 
Basilisk + ~oc * It. -occo, usually augmentative) 
sometimes diminutive. Here perhaps associated 
with cot/ cock : cf. cockatrice.] = Basilisk i. 

1340 ‘\yenb. 28 }>annc is he [the envious] of be kende of 
be baselycoc, uor no grenhede nc may ylcstc beuore hym. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. ? 778 That sleeth right as the 
Basilicuk |r\*\ Basulycok] sleeth folk by the venym of his 
sightc. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. vi. 77 Basylicocks [have] .. 
the heed lyke a cocke and body of a serpent. 1583 Stubbes 
Anat. Abus. (18771 109 Like a Cockatrise, or Basilicock, 
which slay or kill men with the poison of their sighte. 

I Basi licon, -uni. [L. basilicum, Gr. jSatri- 
kiKuv (sc. <{>dpfiQ/{ov drug, jilaster), neut. of adj. 
basilicas, PncnktKos, royal.] Nante given to several 
ointments supposed lo possess ‘ sovereign ’ virtues. 

1541 R. Coplano Guyiton's Formal. T j, The fourtli fourme 
is the great basilicon that is praysed ouer all, and is called 
letrafarmacum. 1659 CfLPKlTER P/tartn, Lend. 298 Basili* 
con, the greater, ‘l ake of white Wax, Pine Rozin, Heifers 
suet, etc. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xxvii. 96 He had 
stepped down for lint and basilicon. 178a Schotte in Phil. 
Trans. LX XI 11 . 88 A pledget of basilicum was put over it. 
• Sue also Basil sb.' 1 

Basilics (busi liks), sb. pi. [ad. L. basilica 
(also used in Kng.), a. Gr. fiaaikiKn, neut. pi. of 
adj. j8uaiAi/fo?.] A digest of the laws of Justinian 
and other emperors, translated from Latin into 
Greek by command of the emperors Basil and Leo, 
and constiluting the code of the Eastern empire. 

1 1652 Needham SeIdea's Marc Cl. 96 Which is manifest 
enough, not ouely in the Basilica .. but also by the Decrees 
established by the ICmperor Leo.] 1751 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v.. The basilics comprehend the institutes, digests, code 
and novels, and sonic edicts of Justinian. 1771 Rarer in 
Phil. Trans. LX t. 513 A scholiast on the Basilics tells us. 

Basilidian (biesili'dian), a. and sb. [f. L. 
Basilid-cs, Gr. BomA<< 5 -^s + -ia.v] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or derived from, 
Basil ides, an Alexandrian Gnostic of the 2nd cen¬ 
tury. B One of his disciples or followers. 

1586 T. Rogers 39/frA <1607*118 Some utterly cast off all 
grace, virtue, and godliness, as did the Basilidians. i860 
T. Balfour Typ. CAttract. Nat. 120 The Basilideans be¬ 
lieved that Simoo the Cyrcnian was crucified in the room 
of Christ. 1877 V/. Jones Finger-ring L. 113 The Gnostic 
or Basilidian gems, evidently used for magical purposes. 

Basili'scan, a. rare. [f. L. basiliscus Basi¬ 
lisk 4 -an.] Peitaining to a basilisk. 

<-1600 Timon tv. hi. (1842 65 With my basilican eies May 
i kill all I sec. 

Basil! seine, a. rare, [f.as prec. + -iNE 1 .]prec. 

*855 K iNGsi.KY //'«/«*. //<mi& 6 i) 79 Our fair Oriana, and 
the slaughter which her basiliscine eyes have caused. 
Basilisco : see next. 

Basilisk 'ba 1 zilisk, bars-). Forms : a. 4- basi¬ 
lisk ; 5-7 basilisko, 6 (basseliskie), 6-7 basil- 
isque, 7 -isck, basalisk, Hbasilisc. &. (unchanged 
L.) 4-7 basiliscus, 6 (basilicus). 7. (from Kr.) 
5 basilique, basylyque, 6 -ike. 5 . (from Sp.) 

7 basilisco, -sko. Sec also Basilicock, [ad. L. 
basiliscus, a. Gr. ^SaotAiVxos a kinglet, a kind of 
serpent, the golden-crested wren, dim. of Qaa/bcvs 
king: see -ink. The Latin form was occas. used un¬ 
changed from 14th to 17th c.; Caxton, in 15th c., 
introduced forms after Kr. basilique, now basilic ; 
and in 17th c., basilisco, - sko , after Sp., occur.] 

1 . A fabulous reptile, also called a cockatrice , 
alleged to be hatched by a serpent from a cock’s 
egg ; ancient authors stated that its hissing drove 
away all other serpents, and that its breath, and 
even its look, was faial. [So called, says Pliny, 
from a spot, resembling a crown, on its head ; 
mediaeval authors furnished it with ‘ a certain 
combe or coronet.’] 

a. a 1300 E. F. /halter xc». 13 Oure aspide and basilisk 
saltou ga. C1400 Maundev. xxviii. 285 Tnei slcn him anon 
with the beholdyngc, as dothe the Basilisk. 1599 Porter 
Angry / Com. Abingil. (1841) 121 O, that it were the hassc- 
Itsktes fell eye, To poyson thee ! 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. 1. 

ii. 389 Make me not sighted like the Basilisque. 1657 Phys. 
Diet., Basilisk .. kills a mao with its very sight (as some 
say) but by its breath infallibly: 5t‘s about a foot long, with 
a black aod yellow skin, and fiery red eyes. 1712 Pope 
Messiah 82 T he smiling infant in his hand shall take The 
crested basilisk and speckled snake. 1847 Ld. Lindsay C 7 /r. 
Art I. lntrod. 147 The abbot .. cried, 1 Lord, cither 1 must 
die, or this basilisk \’ And instantly the basilisk died. 

£. 1387 Trevjsa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 159 Basiliscus is 

kyng of serpentes Jxtt wij> smyl and si^t slce^ beestes. 1536 
Lati.mf.r 2ndSerm. be/. Convoc. i. 45 To do hurt, more than 
either aspis or basiliscus. 1609 Bible (Douay) Isa. xxx. 6 
The viper, and the dying basiliscus. 
y 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W.) ti. 218 a/ 2 He 
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founde in his waye a grete serpente basylyquc. 1530 Pai^cr. 
196/2 Basylike serpent, basilisqtic. 

6. 1655 Jennings Elise 57 He loses his countenance at 
the aspect of the Basilisco, whose sight kills him. 

2 . Jig. Often attrib. 

a. 1549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. 11641' 42 But what is a 
loytercr? A sucker of Honie .. a Basiliske of the Common* 
wealth. <^1789 Burney Hist. Mas. 1 . viii. 123 Satire., 
becomes a basilisk in the hands of a man .. who employs 
it to blast the reputation of another. 1831 Carlyle Sari. 
Ecs. h. vi, That Basilisk-glance of the barouche-and-four. 

y. 1475 Caxton Jason 45 Certes madame you re eyen 
basilique haue hurte me unto the deth. 

3 . Iransf. A large cannon, generally made of 
brass, and throwing a shot of about 200 pounds 
weight. (Other pieces of ordnance of the time 
were named from venemous reptiles ; e.g. culverin, 
serpentine , slang, etc. Cf. Shaks. Hen. V, V. ii. 17.) 

а. 1577 Harrison England 11. xvi. 41877^ 281 Basiliske 
[weigheth] 9000 pounds, eight inches and tnree quarters 
within the mouth. 1586 Marlowe 1st Ft. Tatnbnrl . iv. i, 
The basilisks, That, roaring, shake Damascus turrets down ! 
1613 Purchas Pilgr. I. v. vii. 408 Great Brazen Ordinance, 

.. whereof fourc Basiliskes were drawne (such was their 
weight' by so many hundred yokes of Oxen. 1861 Miss 
Beaufort Egypt. Se/ul. 11 . xxiv. 328 Stone shot lying about, 
some of the tatter thrown by basilisks. 

0. 1549 Eow. VI. Lit. Rem. 11858.) 250 The pccis of new 

conquest, and 2 basiliens, 2 demy canons, etc. 

б. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Cram. xiv. 70 A Basilisco. 

Height [ = bore] in Inches, 5. Weight in Pounds, 4000. Shot, 
Pounds, 15J. powder, Pounds, 10. 1644 in Rushw. Hist. 

Coll. lit. 11 . 701 The Rebels Train of Artillery .. amongst 
which was the great Basilisco of Dover. 

4 . ZooL A small American lizard of the family 
Iguanuhe, having on the top of its head a hollow 
crest which can be inflated at will. 

1813 Shelley <?. .!/<«£ viii. 86 The green and golden basilisk. 
1847 Carpenter Zool. § 495 The Mitred Basilisk is an in¬ 
habitant of Guiana, Martinique, etc. .. It swims with great 
address by means of the lateral motions of its finny tail. 

+ 5 . Oritilh. Obs. name of the Golden-crested 
Wren or Kinglet {Regains cristatns). (So in Or.) 
0. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Basil/sens. 

f 6. A sir. Obs. name of the star Regains, in Leo. 
1551 Recoroe Cast. Ktunol. (1556) 266 The Basilyskc or 
Kyngely starre. 1727 51 in Chambers Cycl. 

7 . Comb, basilisco-proof, a., proof against eyes, 
even those of a basilisk ; unabashed, shameless. 

1649 Lane. Tracts Civ. War (1844) 236 Though your 
brows be Basilisco-proof, yet you could be content 1 should 
end this language. 

Basilrskian, a. [f. prec. + -ian.] Of or per¬ 
taining to a basilisk ; basiliscan. 

1828 J. Wii/jon in Blackxv. Mag. XXI 11 . 783 That .. fas¬ 
cinating and basiliskian glare of gorgeous and rhetorical 
embellishment. 

Basin (b<?us’n), sb. Forms : 3 basein, bacin, 
4-5 bacine, baeyn(e,bassyn(e, -eyn, 4-6basyn, 

5 basson, baasyng, -ien, baecn, 6 bayseyn, bas- 
sine, basing, baiseing, 6-7 basen, S bassin, 6- 
bason, 5- basin. [ME. bacin , basein , a. OF. bacin 
(12th c. in Litlre), mod. bassin ( Picard bach in, 
Pr., Sp. bacin , It. bacin o ')late L. back!tins , bae- 
chinns ; in Greg, of Tours, 6th c., ‘vulgo’ bacchinon ; 
supposed by some to be for bacctnns , -urn, and to 
be a derivative of bacca 1 vas aquarium’ Isidore. 
Thence also OlIG. beech in, mod.G. bcckcn, I)u. 
bekken . The rned.L. had bacinus, bas si tins from 
the mod. langs. The ulterior source is unknown : 
the Celtic bacc- ‘hook, crook,’ to which Dicz and 
others have referred it, has no derivative with any 
approach to the sense of‘basin’: see Thumeysen.] 

I. A hollow circular vessel. 

1 . A circular vessel of greater width than depth, 
with sloping or curving sides, used for holding 
water and other liquids, especially for washing 
purposes. Barber s basin: see Barber sb. 3. 

r 1220 St. Marker. 9 His twa ehnen ..brad as base ins. 
C1330 Elortce Bl. 550 Water and cloth and bacyn For to 
wasschen his hondes in. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy vit, 3x69 
Bassons of bright gold, i486 Bk. St. Albans B v a, Put it 
in a bassienofhrasse. 1513-75 Diitm. Qccnrr. (1833I 103 
The basing and the lawar. 1596 Sh^ks. Tam. Skrciv 11. i. 
350 Basons and ewers, to laue her dainty hands. 1616 R. C. 
Times' Wins. iv. 1613 Fatre water in a basen. 1726 Gay 
Fables 1. xxi. 23 llis pole with pewter basons hung. 1794 
G. Adams Nat. <5* Exp. Philos. 1 . Hi. 70 A barometer.. im¬ 
mersed in a bason of mercury, f 1845 Lane Arab. Nts. 
(Rtldg.) 290 The slave brought a basin and water; the 
prince then washed himself, 
b. The quantity held by a basin ; a basinful. 

1834 Ht. Martineau Farrcrs vii. 127 [She] made a basin 
of tea. Mod. A basin of soup on a cold day. 

2 . A similar circular dish for any purpose. 

1525 l.n. Berners Froiss. 11 . cxvi. (R.) His beddc was 
wont to be chafed with a bason of hote coles, a 1704 T. 
Brown Sat. Anticnts (1730) I. 14 Satura Lanx was properly 
a bason filled with all sorts of fruit. 1777 J. Richardson 
Dissert. East. Nations 26 Four large basons filled with 
gold and silver. Bk. Com. Prayer Cominun., Shall receive 
the Alms for the Poor .. in a decent bason. 

3 . The scale-dish of a balance. 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Scnvlc i. xvi. (1859) 18 Letc hym put it in 
the ryjt bacyn of the balaunce. 1727 51 Chambers Cycl., 
Basons of a Balance. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 11 . 
292 The boards or basins are suspended by means of hooks 
to the ends of the beam. 


+ 4 . pi. Hollow metal dishes clashed together to 
produce sound ; ? cymbals. The beating of metal 
basins was formerly part of the mocking^ accom¬ 
paniment when infamous persons were condemned 
to be publicly carted. Obs. 

c 1302 Pol. Songs 1x839) 180 The Fleinmyschc .. Agynneth 
to clynken hxiere basyns of bras, c 1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. 
vi. 133 Forto rescowe ]>e moonc [in eclipses 1 ]>ei betyn hire 
basines wi]> )>ikke strokes. 1604 Dkkkek Honest ll h. Wks. 

1873 11 . 181 Why before her does the Bason ring? 1609 B. 
Jonson Sit. I Com. in. v. iN.) Let there be no bawd carted 
that year, to employ a bason of his. 

5 . spec. a. A concave tool used by glass-grinders 
in the manufacture of convex glasses. , 

1727 51 Chamukrs Cycl. s. v.. Various kinds of basons, 
of copper, iron, etc. .. some deeper, others shallower, ac¬ 
cording to ihe focus of the glasses that arc to be ground. 

+ 6. The hollow pait of a plate or dish. Obs. 

1662 Pepys Diary 21 July, Silver dishes and plates .. in 
the edges and basins of which was placed .. gold medals. 

7 . A helmet; a Basinkt. Obs. 

C1300 K. Alt’s. 2333 So he tok his basyn, That hit clevyd 
into the chyn. c 1325 Cneurde /.. 2557 Some he hyttc on the 
bacyn, That he clelThym to the chyn. 

f 8. Rhys. a. The pelvis; b. A funnel-shaped 
cavity situated between the anterior ventricles of 
the brain. Obs. 

1727 51 in Chambers Cycl. 1760 Brady in Phil. Trans. 

LI. 660 A bone found in the pelvis or bason of a man. 1771 
J. S. Le Dran's Obsen>. Surg Diet. Cc b, l’he Pelvis, or 
Bason of the Kidnies. 

II. A hollow depression, natural or artificial. 

9 . A hollow receptacle, natural or artificial, con¬ 
taining water. 

1712 Hi.ackmork (J.) And from its ample basin cast the 
main. 1764 IIarmek Ohet~>. x. viii. 327 Their waters being 
conveyed by acquedticis into two very large basons. 18 .. 
Woitnsvv. Idle Slu-pk. Boys , And in a basin black and small 
Receives a lofty waterfall. 1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. 
viii. 213 Inland basins of rain-water. 

10 . A dock constructed in a tidal river or har¬ 
bour, in which by means of flood-gates the water is 
kept at a constant level, used for ships discharging 
or lading cargo, or when laid up. 

1709 Land. Gaz. No. 4510/5 A great Fleet of Merchant 
Ships .. have contracted with the Officers uf his Majesty's 
Customs to open their way into the great Basin of this Ciiy. 
i8i£ Wellington in Gurw. Disp. XII. 265 A wet dock ov 
basin of considerable size and depth may be considered 
nessesary for the trade of Antwerp. 

b. Part of a river or canal widened and furnished 
with wharfs for the lading and unlading of barges. 

1837 Whu rocK Bk. Trades '1842) 203 Basins are formed 
near towns to which the canal has a communication. 

11 . A land-locked harbour ; a bay. 

1725 Pope Odyss. vi. 31“ The spacious basins arching rocks 
enclose. 1781 Gibbon Deel . E. 11 . xxxi. 191 The largest 
vessels securely rode at anchor within three deep and 
capacious basons. 1855 Macu i.av Hist. Eng. IV. 226 llis 
army .. was encamped round the basin of La Hogue. 1866 
Thorkau Yankee in (. 'an. ii. 20 The harbor of Quebec .. a 
basin two miles across. 

12 . Phys. Geog. The tract of country drained by 
a river and its tributaries, or which drains inlo a 
particular lake or sea. 

[1792 A. Young Trav. France 289 Modern French geo- j 
grapners.. have divided the kingdom into what they call 
bassins .. into several great plains, through winch flow the 
principal rivers. ] 1830 I.vkli. Princ. (icol. 1 . 434 The hydro- 1 
graphical hasin of the Thames. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. \ 
Sea v. § 270 The basin of the Amazon is usually computed 
at 1,512,000 square miles. / bid. xii. § 534 The basin of the 
Dead Sea .. and the other inland basins of Asia. 

13 . A circular or oval valley or hollow. 

c 1854 Stanley Sinai 4* Pal. v. 243 The traveller finds 
himself in a wide hasin, encircled by hills, i860 Tyndall 
(line. 1. § 25. 166 The basin had been scooped by glaciers. 

14 . Gcol. A circumscribed formation in which 
the strata dip inward from all sides to the centre ; 
the stratified deposit, especially of coal, lying in 
such a depression. 

1821 Abridgcm. E. Turners Arts. A- Sc. 230 What is 
called a coal-field, or district, or sometimes a coal-basin. 
1850 [.yell Princ. Gcol. Gloss. 776 Basin of Paris, Basin of 
1 -ondon. Deposits lying in a hollow or trough, formed of 
older rocks. 1877 Green Phys. Geol. ix. § 3. 347 If the beds 
dip everywhere towards a centre, they .. form a basin. 

III. Comb., chiefly attrib., as basin-pan, -sign, 

- stand ; also basin-like, - shaped\ adj. ; basinful, 
the content of a basin ; basin-wide a., as wide as 
a basin (cf. saucer-eyed). 

1799 G. Smith I.aborat. 1 . 434 Take two *basonfuls of 
river sand. 1826 9 Todd Cycl. Anat. <V Phys . II. 134/2 A 
horny * basin-like cavity. 1462 Test. Ebor. <1855! 11 . 261 
Wirt-pannes, ’basyn-pan. 1859 Tonn Cycl. Anat. y Phys 
V. 146/2 The pelvis offers a ’basin-shaped structure. 1613 
Rowlands Spy-Knancs Biij b, First to my Barber, at his 
* Bason signe. 1842 T. Martin in Eraser's Mag. Dec., 
Ducking and diving into the ’basin-stand. 159* Spenser 
M. Hubberd 670 Then gan the Courtiers .. stare on him, 
with big lookes ’basen wide. 

Basined (b^-s’ndl, ///. a .; also 8-9 basoned. 

[f. prec. + -K!)-.] Placed or contained in a basin. 

1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 918 Thy basined rivers, andjm- 
prisoned seas. 1809 J. Baklow Coin mb. i.6st Bason’d high, 
on earth’s broad bosom gay, The bright Superior silvers 
down the day. 

Basinerved (b^'sijnSuvd), a. Bot. [f.L. basis J 


Base sb. 1 + Nerved ; cf. V. lasincrve .] Of leaves: 
Having the ribs all springing from the base. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 

Basinet, basnet barsinet, barsnet). Obs. uxc. 
1 /ist. Forms: 3 9 basnet, 4-9 baeinet, base- 
net, 9 basinet, bassinet, baseinet ; also 4 basi- 
nett, 4-6 basenett^e, 5 baccnett, basnite,-nettc, 
4-5 basynet, baeynet, -ette, 5-7 bassenet. [a. 
OF. baeinet, bassine, bassinet \ = Sp. bacincte , It. 
bacinetlo , incd.L. basinclum, bacinctum , dim. of 
bacin Basin : see -kt.] 

A small, light, steel headpiece, in shape some¬ 
what globular, terminating in a point raised slightly 
above the head, and closed in front with a vuitail 
or visor; when used in action without the ventail, 
as was frequently the case in Kngland, the great 
* helm,’ resting on the shoulders, was worn over it. 

£"1300 A'. A Its. 2234 Helm and basnet .. The seharpe 
Mvcord carf hothe. c 1380 Sir Eertmib. 5577 purw helm, it 
coyphe, it bacynct, swerd gof> for|>. 1391 Test. Ebor. 
(1836* I. 151 U1111 in melius base nett cum vuntayll. ri44o 
Monte Arth. 906 A baccnett burnochie of sylver. 1523 l.n. 
Berners Froiss. I. lx. 8r Such a stroke .. that their base- 
nettes were cloueii. 1581 T. Newton Seneca's 7 hebais 51 
On head thy Basnet tye. 1611 Gwn i.im Heraldry iy. xv. 
234 Their bassencts or sculles. 1608 Scott Mann. vi. xxi, 
My basnet to a prentice cap, Lord Surrey’s o'er the Till ! 
1843 1 .ytton Last Bar. 1. ix, Thou talkest of bassinets and 
hauberks. 1856 R. Vaughan Mystics i86o> 1 154 Sir 

Rudolf’s new baseinet with the beaked ventaille. 1874 
1 loin f.i.l Anns 6- Ann. viii. 127 The basinet was con¬ 
sidered to be incomplete without .. a mail defence for the 
neck and .shoulders, called the can/ail. 1875 Stubbs Const, 
/list . 11 . xvii. 543 note, Aketons, hatinets, gauntlets. 

Jig. 1496 Dives V J'anp. iW. de W. ■ mil viii. 332 1 lie amyt 
betokened; the basynet of helthe, that is hope of the lyfe 
that is to come. 

Sue also Bassinet, Basmnate. 
f Ba sineted, ///. Obs. [f. prec. +-ed-.] 
Furnished with, or as if with, a basinet. 

1596 Fitz-gli r«LY Sir / . Drake 1881' 24 Fven as the 
Larke .. Mounted; her basinettid head on high. 

t Ba'siug 1 , sb. Obs. rare* 1 . [f. Base slO + 
-inc.] Foundation, base. 
e 1325 E. E. . I Hit. P. A. 991 Bantekz.. on busyng boun. 

t Ba sing, vld. sb. Obs. [f. Bam: ze 1 + -INC h] 
The action of Bask 2'. 1 ; abasing, debasement. 

1581 W. Stafford Exam. Compi. ii. 1187ft' 55 1 he baring 
or rather the corrupting of our coyne & treasure. 

Basioplitlialmite Iv ^iipfjwlmoit . Anim. 
Rhys. [ 1 . Gr. {laot-s base 4 t«/< 0 aA/i-<'y eye 4 *-n’K.] 
']‘he lowest joint of the eye-stalk of Crustacea. 

1877 1 Iuxi.ev Anat. Inv An. vi. 315 The peduncles of the 
eye., are composed of., a small proximal basiophthalinite, 
and a larger terminal pudophthalmite. 

Basipetal Uvhdp/taL. a. Bot. [f. 1 ..basis 
base + *pePus seeking + -ai. 1 .] ‘ Developing from 

the apex tow aids the base.* Gray Bot. 7 e.x t-bk 1 NSo. 

1882 \’|NES Sachs' Bot 171 Lateral members .. arranged 
ill basipetal order. 

Basipodite ijv'si j Abit). Anim. Rhys. [f. Gr. 
phoi-s base 4 -ttoS- (77019 foot +-n*K.] The second 
segment of the leg ol an Arthropod. 

1870 Roi.leston Anim. Life 94 I he second joint is known 
as the basipoditc. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. vi. 309 
The proximal one .. is the coxopodite, the iiexi, small and 
conical, is the basipoditc. 

Basis (Ivi-sis). 1 * 1 . bases, [a. L. basis, a. Gr. 
£in<7i9 : sec Base sb. I] 

I. Literal sense". v Xow rarely used : see Bask.) 
1 . gen. The bottom of anything, considered as the 
part on which it rests or is supported ; the founda- 
i tion, base, foot. arch. 

1571 Diggf.s Pantom. l. xxx. I Hi, The distance of the 
ship from the basis or foote of the clilte. 1610 Siiaks. Temp. 
11. 1. 120 ThVhore; that ore his wauc-worue l>a>is Lowed As 
stooping to releeue him. 1656 H. More Autid. Ath. 1. iv. 
(1712) 143 The basis of the Cedar. 1718 I’ofe Iliad vu. 545 
Whose rage can make The solid earth’s eternal basis 
shake ! 1837 Carlyle Er. Rev. iv. iv. III. 155 'J iiuuq hal 

Arches : at the basis of the first of which, we descry, etc. 

+ 2 . The base of a pillar; = Bask sb . 1 5. 

[1532 More Cunfitt. Banns viii. Wks. 742 2 The groundu 
or foote of the piller called in laten basis.} 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 64 His Feet, the Basis of the Pillar 
of his Body, a 1719 Addison (J.) Observing an English in¬ 
scription upoifthe basis, we read it over several times, 
f 3 . A pedestal. Obs . 

1601 Shakr. Jnl. C. 111. i. 115 Cscsar .. That now on 
Pompeyes Basis lycfsl along, No worthier then the dust. 
1686 Aglionby Paint. Illustr. 367 The Basis likewise is a 
Balusted of (iranite-Stonc. 

4 . Bot. arid Zool. That part of an organ by which 
it is attached to its support ;= Base .jA 1 7. Now 
only in specific use: see quots. 1S70. 

1615 Crook E Body of Man 467 A Pine-apple, broade and 
round in the Basis. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 40 Ihe 
obtuse 'Pip of this Capsula .. shoots itself into the basis of 
the Liver. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sapp. s.v. Antholyza , The 
tipper lip [of the flower].. near its basis has two short jaggs. 
1870 Nicholson Zool. <1880)289 A shelly or membranous 
plate closes the lower aperture of the [Acorn-] shell, and is 
termed the ‘basis.’ 1870 Roi.leston Anim. Life 94 The 
second joint is known as the ‘basipoditc/ or ‘basis.’ 

4 5 . A geometrical base : =• Bare sbj 9. 

1571 Digger Pantom. 1. vi. C iij b, That subtendente side, 
or basis. 1661 Boyle Exautcn (1682) 95 A Pyraniidc .. 
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whose Rasis is part of the surface of the Atmosphere. 1748 
Hartley Observ. Man 1. iii. § x r 80The Angles at the Basis 
of an Isosceles Triangle. 

t 6. Kach of the boards of a pair of bellows. Oh. 
1669 Boyle Cont. Xeu* Exp. 1. (1682) 120 Another pair of 
'rite Bellows made with a very light Clack in the tower 
Basis, ibid. 1. 109 The Orifice of the Vent in the Basis. 

II. Transferred and figurative senses. 

7 . The main constituent, fundamental ingredient. 
1601 Holland /Winy Gloss., /fast’s in a compound medicine 

is that drug or simple which is predominant. 1665 /'hi/. 
Trans. 1 . 117 Salt, the Basis of ail Natural Productions. 
*712 it. Pomct's Hist. Drugs I. 179 Several People make it 
the Bads of the Liquorice juice. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. 
iii. 223 Colouring-solutions should be always prepared with 
glycerine .. as a basis. 

8. That by or on which anything immaterial is 
supported or sustained ; a foundation, support 

1605 Shaks. Mach. iv. iiL 32 Great Tyrrany, lay thou thy 
basis sure. 1686 \V. ue BkAaink Hum. Print. 126 The 
love of the Subject is the mo>i sure Basis of the Princes 
Greatness. 1218 Free-thinker No. 75. 142 Integrity is the 
Basis of all Human Prudence, i860 Tyndall G/ac. it. § 3. 
24 3 This speculation .. rested upon a basis of conjecture. 

9 . That on which anything is reared, constructed, 
or established, and by which its constitution or 
operation is determined; groundwork, footing: 
a. a thing material. 

1668 Hale /'ref. Path's Abridgiu. 9 This Book will Ik: 
the Basis of such a Common-place Book. 1808 Middleton 
Grk. Article i cd. 3; 1 . 485 The critical possessor of the basis 
filled its margin with glosses and readings, 
b. a thing immaterial; a principle, a fact. 

1601 Shaks. Tuvl. .V. hi. ii. 36 Build me thy fortunes 
vpon the basis of valour. 1622 M ai.vnis Anc. Law-Me it h. 
423 Where the Basis of Exchange .. is made vpon our 
tncntic shillings sterling. 1852 McCulloch Taxation 
ti. vi. 254 Assessing licence duties on such inapplicable 
bases. 1871 R. W. J)ale Comiuaudin. vi. 151 If Moses had 
to regulate our legislation in reference to railway accidents, 
he would put it on altogether a new basis. 1876 Green 
Short Hist. iv. £ 4 nS 32 > 190 Among the German races 
society rested on the basis of the family. 

C. a set of principles laid down or agreed upon 
as the ground of negotiation, argument, or action. 

1796 Hi rkf. Regie. Peace Wks. VIII. 334 We had gained 
a great point in getting this hash admitted .. a basis of 
mutual compensation. 1855 7 June 1 Bright Russia, Sp. 
11876* 253 tt is necessary therefore to have a basis for our 
discussion. 1880 M'C\kthy Own Times tl t. x.xxvi. 129 A 
basis of legislation was at last agreed uj»on. 

10 . The tract of country from, and in connexion 
with, which military or other operations are con¬ 
ducted ;s=B.\se j/j. 1 16. lit. and Jig. 

1833 Hr. Mahtiskau Cinnamon <y P. vii. 124 Colonies are 
not advantageous to the mother-country as the basis of a 
peculiar trade. 1865 M. Arnold Ess.Crit. vii. 2191 Joubcrt's) 
soul had, for its basis of operations, hardly any Ijody at all. 
1865 Times 2 Jan., ‘To make Canada .. the basis of opera¬ 
tions against the Northern States. 

Ill attrib ., as in basis-structure, -tissue. 

1839-47 Todd Cyct. Aunt. 4 P/iys. 111 . 777/1 The basis- 
substance is .. destitute of fibres, /bit/. IV. 878/1 These 
‘dental tnbiili ‘.. subdivide rapidly in the hard basis-tissue. 

Basiscopic Ivhiijskppikb a. JSot [f. Gr. 
0 am -? ba*e +-(7 kow os viewing + -ic.j Looking or 
turned towards the base. 

1882 Vises Sachs' Hot. 450 Kach of these halves is divided 
.. into an acroscopic and a basiscopic portion. 

Basisolnte a. Tot. ff. L. basis 

base + sol ft t us unbound, free.] Of leaves: Pro¬ 
longed at the base below the point of origin. 

1847 in Ckaig. 1866 Treas. Hot., Puisisolntc , a term ap¬ 
plied to leaves which, like those of Saturn and Echeveria, 
arc extended downwards below their true origin. 

Bask (Ixisk , v. ; also 4 6 baske. [app. for 
earlier *ba/hask, a. OX. badask, in later Teel, badast 
to bathe oneself, refi. of bada to bathe. (With loss 
of th cf. or from other, sou ’ foes/, etcG] 

+ 1. intr. (also refi, and with pa. pple.(]uaM-/;w/j.) 
To balbe. especially in warm water or liquid, 
and so trausf. to be suffused with, or swim in, 
blood, etc. Oh. 

*393 Gower Con/, i, 200 The child lay bathend in her 
blood.. And for the blood was hole and warmc He basketh 
him about therinne. 1430 I.ydg. Citron. Troy v. xxxvii, 
Seynge his brother baskynge in his bloud. <"1525 Skelton 
Rep/yc. Wks. (. 209 Basked and baththed in their wylde 
burblyng .. blode. 1530 Pausgk. 444/1* 1 baske, I bathe in 
water or any lycour, Je baigne (Lydgate). 

2 traus. To expose to a flood of warmth, to 
suffuse with genial warmth. (Cf. to bathe in sun¬ 
shine.) Chiefly rejl .; — 3. 

1600 Shaks. A. J'. L. 11. vii. 15 A foole, Who laid him 
downe, and bask'd him in the Sun. 163a Milton Allegro 
1 10 The lubbar fiend .. Basks at the fire his hairy strength. 
1678 Wvcherlev IW.-Dcater 1. i. 3 To go .. and bask himself 
on the sunny side of the Globe. 1691 Kav Creation 1. (1704) 
163 Other Birds bask themselves in the Dust. 1725 Poke 
Ottyss. iv. 542 'The seer .. Basks on the breezy shore .. His 
oozy limbs. 

3 . intr. To expose oneself to, or disport oneself 
in, an ambient flood of genial warmth, as in the 
sunshine, the rays of a fire ; to lie enjoying the 
beat which radiales upon one. 

1697 Dkvden / ’irg. Georg, til. 473 Where basking in the 
Sun-shine they may lye. 1718 Pope Iliad m. 198 Antcnor 
.. Lean'd on the walls, and bask'd before the sun. 1819 S. 
Rogers Hum. Li/e 15 Basking in the chimney's ample 


blaze. 1841 Borrow Zinea/i I. iv. 1.76 The swarthy children 
basked naked in the sun. 1873 G. Davies Mount. <$• Mere 
xiv. 109 A large pike was basking over the weeds. 

b. Jig. of the ‘sunshine’ of love, favour, pros¬ 
perity. 

1647 Cowley Mistr., Change 1, Love in her Sunny eyes 
does basking play. 1791 Burke Let. Mentb. Assembly Wks. 
VI. 27 Basking in the sunshine of unmerited fortune. 1867 
Freeman Form. Conq. (1876.) 1 . v. 382 Traitors basking in 
the royal smiles. 

Bask (bosk), sb. rare. [f.prec.vb.] A‘bath* 
or suffusion of genial warmth. 

1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights tf Ins. II.xx.xvi. 654 A perfect 
bask of sunshine lying over it. 

t Bask, a. Oh. or dial. Forms: 3 be33sc, 4-5 
baisk(e, 4-6 bask. [a. OX. brisk bitter, acrid ; 
hence the etymological form is baisk.] Bitter, 
acrid, ungrateful or irritating to the senses. 

cizoo Okmin 6698 lit iss full bitterr& full be^sc. ?**i3oo 
MS. Cott. Faust. B. vi. f. 123 b, The froite .. is soure And 
babke and bitterc of odourc, c 1380 Wvchf , 5 V/. ft 'ks. (18711 
Ill. 42 Pride and coveti.se.. ben bask or bittir sytines. 
a 1550 Clappekton H’a ll’orth Maryage, Of boure-bourding 
baith bask and bair. 1808 Jamieson s.v., 4 A bask day,' a 
day distinguished by drought with a withering wind {Hum- 
/ricsshirei. 

t Baske, Oh. [A variant of Hash v a. Da. 
baske.] To strike with a bruising blow. 

1642 Rogers Xaaman 369 Temptations, crosses, dis¬ 
couragements, which many others are basked withall. Ibid. 
44 * Many things.. which buffet and baske it shrewdly. 

Basker (Ursk3\i\ One who basks. 

1856 N. Senior Comers. Egypt II. 130, 1 think that the 
baskers have been about one-third. 

'Basket (bersket), sb. Forms: 3 basket; also 
4 5 baskett e, 5 -att, -yt, 6 baszkctt(e, bas- 
quette, 7 basquet. [Origin not ascertained : not 
in Teutonic or Romanic; found in Eng. since 13th c. 

Basket has been eoiijecturally identified with L. base and a, 
used by luvenal and Martial; by the latter <xiv. 991 given 
as British, * Barbara dc pictis veni bascauda Ilriiannis, Sed 
me jam inavult dicerc Roma suam. 1 But the senses anciently 
assigned to baseanda of washing tub or tray ‘vasa ubi 
calices lavabantur, cacabus,’ or brazen vessel 1 concha; terea-, 
genera va-orurn' Papias *see Du Cange), do not favour this 
identification. The word is unknown in Old Irish or Welsh 
ibasga'od is a figment invented to suggest baseanda> t and 
the mod. Celtic words, Welsh basged, Corn, btisced , tr. 
basecid, Gael, bascaid, cannot phonetically be descended 
from an original baseanda , but seem to be simply adopted 
from Eng. *Prof. Rhys 1 . At present, therefore, there is no 
evidence to connect basket with baseanda, or to refer it 
to a Celtic origin.] 

1 . A vessel of wickerwork, made of plaited osiers, 
cane, rushes, bast, or other materials. 

a 1300 W. de Bim.isw. in Wright tW. 138 Uu corbel, a 
litel basket. <*1386 Chaucer Card. Frol, 117, 1 wil do no 
labour with myn hondcs, Ne make basket is and Iyv« therby. 
1398 Trkvisa Earth. /V P. R. ix. xvti. (14951 357 A gardyner 
gaderynge grapes in a bn>kcttc. 1535 Cover dale 2 Kings 
v. 7 They .. slewe them .. and layed their hcades in basz- 
keiies. 1598 Sihks. Merry 1 C. in. iii. 137 l.ookc, heere is a 
basket, .he may creepo in heere 1656 Cow 1.t v Davideis 11. 
11669161 With gilded basquets in their hands. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. tx. 203 High in \\icker-baskets heaped. 1863 Stan¬ 
ley /no. Cn. v. 104 11 is mother placed him in a small boat 
or basket of papyrus. 

b. with sb. defining the purpose, as alms-basket, 
bread-basket, clothes-basket , cel-basket, work-basket. 

1851 Kingsley 1 ‘east iii. 43 A high weir, with all its ap¬ 
pendages of bucks and hatchways, and cel-baskets. 1863 
Miss Whatki.Y Ragged Li/e Egypt vii. 50 A work-basket 
was stocked. 1868 H. Lee />. Godfrey i. 2 Everywhere . . 
hung .. clothes-baskets, work-baskets, toy-baskets, market- 
baskets. 

c. taken as the type of daily provisions ; also, 
of alms, formerly in special reference to the alms- 
basket on which poor prisoners in the public gaols 
were mainly dependent for their sustenance; hence 
To go to the basket: i. e. to prison. 

*535 Co\ ekdalk Dent, x.vviii. 5 Blessed .shal l>c thy bav/- 
kett, & thy sloare. 1632 Mass. & Field Fatal D<m-ry v. 
i, Pontalier Jto Liladam, who is in custody for debt I, Go to 
the basket, and repent. 1679 Trials 0/ White, etc. 75 He 
was in the Mar shal sey, and lived a poor mean life, and all 
the time fed upon the Basket, c 1700 Gent/. Instrnc. (1732) 
6 (D.) God be praised! 1 am not brought to the basket 
though t had rather live on charity than rapine. 1705 
Hicrerisgill Priest-Cr. 11. ii. 16 Living, as Prisoners in 
Ludgate, of the Basket. 1866 Neale Seq. «V Hymns 80 
Helpless, hopeless, if Thou spare not, Of their basket and 
their store. 

d. phrases To pin the basket : to conclude the 
matter {oh.). To be left in the basket : to remain 
unchosen, or to the last (like the worst apples, etc.). 
The pick of the basket: i. c. of the lot or number. 

a 1659 Osborn Obse/l'. Turks Pref. (16731 4 Steer contrary 
to the current of Antiquity, imagined onfy by idle Dunces, 
to have pinned the Basket, a 1704 'I’. Brown Sat. Fr. King 
Wks. 1730 1 .61 Thus far in jest; but now to pin the basket, 
May‘st thou to England come. 1756 W. Young Lat. Diet. 
$. v. Pin , To pin the basket.. concludo , eoufcio./inio. 1847 
Barham Ingot. Leg., House-warm. (D.) And all other 
suitors arc ‘left in the basket.’ 1874 lietfs Li/e 26 Dec., 
The pick of the basket, a compact young greyhound. 

2 . The quantity which fills a basket, a basketful; 
used as a measure of uncertain amount. 

1725 Bradlev Pam. DietBasket .. of Medlars, two 
Bushels; Assa-fnetida, 20 to so lib. Weight. 1855 Macaulay 
His/. Eng. xvi, A basket of the first cherries.. was accepted 
..by the king. 1867 F. Francis Angling xil (1880) 456, I 
killed baskets of white trout. 


| 3 . A wickerwork protection for the hand on a 

sword-stick, in the form of a small basket; eHip/. 
a basket-hilt sword or stick. 

*773 Golds.m, Stoops to Conq. iv. Tony, I’ll fight you both, 
one after the other—with baskets. 1833 Regut. tnstr. 
Cavalry i. 171 This exercise should .. be tried with .. sticks 
with baskets. 

t 4 . A head-dress of wickerwork, or of basket 
shape. Oh. 

*555 Pardle Factons u. x. 219 Their maried Women weare 
on their heades, fine wickre Basquettes of a foote and a 
haulf long. 1606 Choice Chance , etc. (1881) 33 This youth 
in a basket, with a face of Brasse. 

5 . The overhanging back compartment on the 
outside of a stage-coach, a/rh. 

*773 Goldsm. Stoobs to Conq. v, 11780) 249 It has shook me 
worse than the basket of a stage-coach. 1827 Macaulay 
Clergynt. Trip Cantb. in Mi sc. 11865)374 There were parsons 
in hood and in basket; There were parsons below and 
above. 1840 M arryat Poor Jack xi, Long stages, with a 
basket to hold six behind. 

0 . Mil. A gabion. 

1753 Chambers Cyct. Snpp. s. v M At sieges, they make use 
of a small basket filled with earth, and ranged on the lop of 
the parapet. 

7 . A part of the hinder leg of the bee, adapted to 
carry pollen. 

1861 1 1 ul.me Moqttin-Tandoit 11. Hi- 208 The leg [of the 
Bee] is dilated, and forms a triangular -cavity on its inner 
surface, which is known as the ‘basket.' 

8 . The vase of a Corinthian capital, with its 
foliage, etc. Gwilt. 

*753 in Chambers Cytf. Snpp. 

9 . A wickerwork or wire screen used in hat- 
making. 

B. Comb, and Attrib. 

1 . General relations; a. objective with vbl. or 
agent-noun or pr. pple., as basket-bearer, -bearing, 

carrier, - maker, -making, -seller ; b. attrib. of 
material ( - formed ns a basket, or of basket-work), 
as basket-balcony, - bonnet, -box, -carriage, - grate , 
-net, -trap, -ware ; C. attrib. of purpose (- used 
for baskets or basket-making), as basket-osier , 
-Driiie ; d. attrib. of origin ( - carried in a basket), 
as basket-alms, -dole. 

1660 Karl Roscom. Poems <1780'' 53 With ‘basket-alms 
scarce kept alive. x866 Howells Tenet. Life xv. 223 The 
hideous ‘basket-balcony over the main door. 1530 Palscr. 
106/2 * Basket bearer, hoc hq net cur. 1831 Carlyle Sort. 
Res. it. i, The mysterious 4 Basket-bearing stranger. 1824 
Miss Mitford Tillage Ser. 1. (1863) 51 The ptxkets are 
almost full, and so is the 4 basket-bonnet. 1881 Miss Vonge 
I.ads <v /.asses 0/ /.. iii. 133 A porter .. with a large foreign 
*hasket-bo.\ on his shoulders. 1870 Miss Bridgman R . 
Lynne 11 . viii. 161 The little ^basket carriage. 1849 Grote 
Greece 11. xxx. VI. 150 One of the Kanephora or 'hasket- 
carriers. 1618 Holvday Juvenal 4 A ’basket-doal at the 
outmost door to wail. 1603 t'atient Grissit 6 1*11 hamper 
somebody if I die l>ecause 1 am a 4 basket-maker. 1721 
Amherst Terror Pit. x. 47 To teach the art and mystery 
of ’basket-making. 1652 Stekkv Eng. De/iv. Forth. Prcsb. 
12 4 Basket-nets laid in those Wyers, to catch I^mpries 
c 1500 Cocke Loretles IS. 5 Jacke ‘basket seler. 1866 Living¬ 
stone Jrnl. v. 118^41 i. 123 Hunting with a dog and 
v basket-trap. 1853 '1 ennvson Poems 82 Piles of ftavorous 
fruits, in 4 basket-twine Of gold, up-heaped. 1858 W. Ellis 
l’is. Madagascar iii. 6i "Basket-ware, cooper’s work. 

2. SjK'cial combinations : bosket-beagle, a small 
dog used to hunt a basket-hare ; basket-boot, a 
boat of basket-work ; in India, a circular basket of 
10 or 12 ft. diameter, covered with skins; basket- 
button, a metal button with a basket-pattern on 
it, instead of crest or arms ; basket-clerk (see 
quol.) ; basket-darning, darning in which the 
threads cross each other above and below, like 
simple wickerwork ; basket-fisb, a star-fish of 
the genus Astrophyton, with five rays divided into 
a number of curled filaments ; basket-hare, one 
turned out of a basket to be coursed (cf. bag-fox ); 
basket-justice (see quot.) ; basket-osier, the 
Salix Torbyana ; basket-salt, that made from 
salt-springs, of finer quality than ordinary salt, so 
called from the vessels in which the brine is 
evaporated; basket-scrambler, one who scrambles 
for the dole from a basket, i e. who lives on charity; 
basket-stick, a fencing-stick wilh a wickerwork 
protection for the hand; basket-stitch (cf. basket- 
darning^ ; basket-stones, fossil fragments of the 
stems of Crinoidea ; basket-woman, one who 
carries goods for sale in a basket ; basket-work, 
structure composed of interlaced osiers, twigs, etc, 
or so carved as to resemble it. 

1824 Scott St! Ronan's i. 19 (D.) Grey-headed sportsmen, 
who had sunk from fox-hounds to "basket-beagles and 
coursing. x8oi Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 1 . 357 Com¬ 
munication .. kept up by means of the common "Basket 
boats. 1858 Beveridge Hist. India 11 . v. viii. 522 Crossing 
in "basket-boatsat Trichinopoly. i8a6DiCKENS.W\/?<>3(i877) 
173 In a blue coat and bright "basket buttons. 1653 Mil- 
ton Hirelings Wks. (1851)376 The Clergy had thir Portions 
given them in Baskets, and were thence ealt'd sportutarii, 
^basket-clerks. 1884 Harpers Mag. Aug. 346/2 Ordinary 
"basket darning. 1753 Chambers Cyct. Supp. K Basket-fish 
.. a name given by the English in North America to a very 
remarkable fish, sometimes caught in the seas thereabout. 
a 1698 Howard Committee tv. (D.) As if we had brought a 
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* basket-hare to be set down and hunted, i860 Wyntkr 
Curios. Civiliz. 493 The * basket justices were so called 
because they allowed themselves to be bought over by 
presents of game. X753 Chaw kkrs Cycl. Stiff*. s.v., * Basket 
salt.. is .. made from the water of our salt springs in 
Cheshire. 1769 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LIX. x.18 Grains of 
salt., about the size of the finest * basket salt. 1647 R. 
Stapylton Juvenal 40 With fine young fencers^ * basque t- 
scramblers, thus It pleas'd vainc Otho to distinguish us. 
1833 Regul. hi sir. Cavalry t. 66 The files being prepared 
with masks and * basket-sticks. 1883 Daily Xeros ia July 
3/5 Embroidered in raised gold, worked in ^basket stiten on 
white satin. 1851 Richaroson Geol. ii. 24 Variously termed 
.. cheesestones, * basket stones, caskstones. 1694 Luttkell 
Brief Ret. III. 403 Having golt armes, brought them the 
day before by ^basket women. 1837 Marry at Dog-Fiend 
ix, The * basket-women flitted about displaying their stores. 
1769 F alconkr Diet. MarincKxjtof, Dame-jeanne, a .. large 
bottle ..covered with *basket-work. 1867 Lady Hkrhkkt 
Cradle L. iv. 123 Its venerable pillars and beautiful * basket- 
work capitals. 

Basket (berskut), v. [f. prec. sb.; cf. lo bag] 

1 . To put into a basket ; alsoy?^. 

1583 Stanyhurst sEueid 1. (Arb.i 27 Mannehets sum in 
panlrie doe basket. 1650 Fuller Fisgah 111. vi. 370 Christ 
commanded the fragments, .to be basketed up. 1785 Cowper 
Task 11. 667 Basket up the family of plagues. 1867 F. 
Francis Angling viii. u88o> 297 A grayling..is scarcely so 
easy to basket. 

2 . To hang up in a basket ; also fig. 

1778 Kims Biog. Brit. I. 240 note, He., would suffer 
himself to be banged and basketted for refusing a chal¬ 
lenge. 18*2 T. Mitchell A ris (ofIt. II. 37, I see you’re 
basketed so high, That you look down upon the gods. 

3 . To throw into the waste-paper basket; also 
Jig. to reject as unsuitable. 

1862 Daily Tel. Mar., The meeting of Opposition mem¬ 
bers had a good deal to do with its being * basketed.’ 1883 
Proctor in Knondedge 6 July 13/2 Vour handwriting will 
cause our .. sub-editor to ‘ basket' your communications 
rather summarily. 

Basketeo’r. nonce-wit. A passenger in the basket 
of a stage-coach. 

1866 Comh. Mag. XIII. 346 Seldom is there wanting a 
sufficient quorum of grave ‘ bask e iters.’ 

Ba’sketfill. [see -ful.] As much as fills a 
basket; also fig. 

1574 R, Scot Hof Card. 40 Layc downo Basket full by 
Basketful) till the bedde he all coucred. a 1656 Ui*. Ham. 
in Spurgeon Treas , Dav. Ps. xlvi. 8 Whole basketfuls of 
heads, .presented to Jehu. 1841 G ex. Thompson Exert. 
(1842) VI. 34 We are to pay the expenses of a basketfull of 
disgraceful wars. 

Basket-hilt. [f. Basket sb. 3.] A hih 
provided with a defence for the swordsman’s hand, 
consisting of narrow plates of steel curved into the 
shaj^e of a basket. 

1663 Butler IIud. 1. i. 353 With basket-hilt, that would 
hold broth, And serve for fight and dinner both. 1708 W. 
King Cookery (18071 81 Their beef, they often in their 
murrions slew'd, And in their basket-hilts their bevYage 
brew’d. 1820 Scott Monast. xiv, My father’s broad-sword 
with its great rusty basket-hilt. 

b. all rib. -- next. 

CX550 Rob. //<W(Ritson) iii. 41 Then Robin got on his 
basket-hilt sword. 1507 Shahs. 2 Hen. //', it. iv. 141 Vow 
Basket-hilt stale luggfer, you ! 1711 Steele Sfect. No. 109 
P4 His Viol hangs by his Basket-hilt sword. 

Ba’sket-hilted,///. a. [f. prec. + -ed.-] Of 
swords: Having a basket-hilt. Of persons: 
Wearing a basket-hiked sword. 

1600 Rowlands Let. Humours Blood v. 72 Basket hilled 
Sword. <1x659 Cleveland Count . Com. Man (16771 99 A 
good Basket-hilled Yeoman. 1854 F. Catherwoou Trav. 
Centr. A titer. 100 Don Clementino.. swung a large basket- 
hilted sword through a strap in the saddle. 

Ba’sketing. [cf. matting .] Basket-work. 

1623 Favink Thcat. Hon. 11. xiii. 223 This same Chariot 
was couered with Baskelting Wicker. 1830 Galt Latorie 
T. vut. iii. (18491 366 The thickly interwoven basketing of 
the arborous vaults above us. 

Basketry (ba’sketri). [see -ry ; cf. pottery] 
Basket-work, basket-ware. 

1851 Art Jrni. Sept. 231 Matting and basketry in all their 
branches. 1883 Burton & Cameron Gold Coast I. iv. 95 
Basketry, and.. wicker chairs. 

Basking (bu*skig\ vbt. sbA [f. Bask v] The 
action of exposing oneself to genial warmth. Also 
alt rib., as in bus king-hole. 

1856 Kane A ret. Exp. II. xiii. 134 Until the seals begin 
to form their basking-holes. 

rBa sking, vbl. sb:- Obs. [f. Ba.ske v. + -ing i.J 
Beating, flagellation ; alsoyfc. 

1642 Rogers Xaaman 137 Fuil of tedious accusations, 
and bask ings ofherselfe. 

Ba sking, ///. a. [f. Bask v. + -in*g-.] 

1 . That basks or suns himself. 

1742 Young AY. Th. in. 19 Take Phoebus to yourselves, 
ye basking bards ! 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. m. 303 
The basking pike’s abode. 

2 . Basking-shark : the largest species of shark 
(Setach us maxim us), called also Sun-fish and Sail- 
fish, found in the Northern Seas: see quot. 1S02. 

1769 Pennant Zool. III. 78. 1802 Binglkv Attim. It tog. 

(18131 Hl-97 The basking shark has derived its name from 
Us propensity to lie on the surface of the water, as if to 
Jxask itself in the sun. x86o Gossi: Rom. A 'at. Hist. 149 
The huge basking-shark of six-and-thirty feet. 

t Ba’skle. Obs. [a. OF. Basclois * a name given 
indifferently to all foreign peoples* (Roquefort) 


= med.L. Basculi, Bascntones, brigands or raiders ^ 
from Vasconia: see Basque.] A Basque. 

1330 R. Bnunne Citron. 242 Fote folk inouh of baskles ft 
Gascouns .. porghe mountayn & more |>c baskles 3e[de]. 

Baslard(e, Basme, obs. ff. Kakelakd, Bai.m. 
Basnat, -et, -ette, -ite, variants of Basinet. 
Bason, variant of Basin, 

Bason vb* 7 »s’n\ sb. Hat-making. [Origin doubt¬ 
ful ; taken by some as a specific use of Basin (of 
which bason was a common spelling^, hut evidence 
of this is wanting.] A bench with a plate of iron or 
stone flag fitted in it, anti a little fire underneath, 
on which (before the introduction of machinery) the 
first part of the felling process was performed. 

1727 51 Chamrkrs Cycl. s.v., The hatters have also basons 
for the brims of hats, usually of lead, having an aperture in 
the middle. 1837 Whittock Bk. Trades < 1842* 294 * Bason¬ 
ing’ follows next in making the coarser kind of hat; the j 
bason being a piece of cast-iron, or mixed metal, on which 
the felt is drawn. 

Ba’SOll, v. [f. prec.] To harden the felt on the 
bason in hat-making. Hence Basoned ppl. a 
Basoning vbt. sb. 

1727 51 Cham hers Cyt l . s.v. Hat . ‘Che basoned hat being 
first dipt in the kettle. 1837 (see prec. J 1875 Urk Diet. 
Arts II. 784 ’I'ill the hat is basoned or rendered tolerably 
firm. 1885 A hat-maker writes Basoning' is the first part 
of the felting process for making hats from sheep’s wool or 
a mixture of sheep’s wool and rabbit’s fur. 

Basque busk , sb. and a. [a. F. Basque :—late 
L. / 'asco an inhabitant of Vasconia, the country 
upon the slopes of the western Pyrenees.] 

A. sb. [Senses 3 and 4 may have some connexion 
with Basque dress and habits, but may also be of 
distinct origin.] 

1 . A native of Biscay : name of the ancient race 
inhabiting both slopes of the western Pyrenees, ad¬ 
jacent lo the Bay of Biscay, who speak a language 
of non-Aryan origin. 

1835 Penny Cycl. 1 ! I. 543/1 In the middle ages the Basques 
were notorious for their propensity to brigandage. 1878 .V. 
Amer. Re?'. CXX VI. 368 Representing the Basques ns the 
special descendants of the ancient Iberians. 

2. The language of this race, of which there are 
many distinct dialects and sub-dialects, 

i860 Alt 1 *. Round No. 68. 420 The Basque ant! lVarnais 
along the Western Pyrenees. 1878 X. Amer. Riv. 368 He 
studied the Basque in order to verify these conclusions. 

t 3 . A dish of minced mutton, mixed w ith bread¬ 
crumbs, eggs, anchovies, wine, lemon-peel, cte., 
and baked in the * caul of a leg of veal.’ Obs. 

1769 Mrs. Rapeai.d Eng. Housekfr. <1770’ 107 A Basque 
of Mutton. 

4 . The continuation, formerly of a doublet or 
waistcoat, now only of a lady’s bodice, slightly 
below the waist, forming a kind of short skirt. 
Sometimes used of the bodice thus extended. 

(r6xi Cotgr., Basque de fourfofut, the skirt of a doublet.) 
x86o Rutledge 75 Putting my hands in the pockets of my 
Basque. 1884 Harfer's A lag. Oct. 788/1 A brown over¬ 
skirt and basque of an obsolete cut. 1885 Globe 31 Jan. 7/4 
The bodice, with basques cut open in front. 

B. aJj. Of or pertaining to the Basques. 

1817 Frkrk Whist lee raft in Byron's Whs. 0846) 1442 
Many a lay Asturian, or Armoric, Irish, Basque. 1835 
Penny Cycl. 111 . 541/2 The Basque nation is certainly the 
first that settled in the Spanish peninsula. 

Basqued baskt), //A a . [f. prec. sb. + -ed-.] 
Furnished with a Basque (sense 4Y 

1870 Daily Xe?os 20 Dec., His long basqued waistcoat. 
1885 Globe 31 Jan. 7/4 With basqued l>odice,an under basque 
of velvet..is fashionable. 

Basquine lxtsk 7 *n). [a. F. basquine , Sp. bas- 
quifla, i. basque ; see prec.] A rich outer petti¬ 
coat worn by Basque and Spanish women. 

1819 Byron Juan h.cxx, While wave Around them. .The 
basquina and the mantilla. 1873 Mrs. Whitney Other 
Girls xv. 149 In the street they contented themselves with 
their plain basquines. 

+ Basquish, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Basqi kt 
-ish 1.] Basque (language'. 

X612 Shelton Qnix. 1. i. 8 iT.i He said in bad Spanish, 
and worse Basquish, Get thee away, a 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts 136 IT.) 1 ’heir words were Basquish or Cantabrian. 

Bas-relief, Bass-relief (bu*,r/1 rf, b.v- 

r/li*f). Forms : 7-8 basse relieve, base relief, 
bas-relieve, 8-9 bass-relief, bas-relief, [a. F. 
bas-relief, ad. It. basso-riiievo, low Relief. Cf. 
Basso-relievo.] 

1 . Low relief; sculpture or carved work in which 
the figures project less than oue half of their true 
proportions from the surface on which they are 
carved. 

1696 Phillips, Base Relief., emboss’d work. 1706 Basso 
Relievo, Bass or Low Relief, .when the work is low, flat, or 
but a little raised, a 1711 Ken Hymnotlieo Wks. 1721 III. 
192 Upon the Frontispiece .. In bas-relieve the Story was 
impress’d, Of Lazarus and Dives. 1755 Johnson, Bass- 
relief 1843 Prescott Mexico iv. i. <18641 205 Two statues 
of that monarch, .cut In bas-relief in the porphyry. 

attrib. 1884 Harfeds Mag. Feb. 350/1 The lithic forms 
must give place to a more bass-relief treatment. 

2 . cotter. A sculpture or carving in low relief. 

1667 Oldenburg to Phil. Trans. II. 420 Excellent Pic¬ 
tures and Basse Relieves. 1762 H. Walpole i’ert tic's 


Anted. Paint. (1786' 11 . 58 The basrelief. .of James I. on 
horseback. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. .y It. Jr tils. I. 196 Bas- 
reliefs the figures of which almost .step and struggle out of 
the marble. 

Bass, basse (Ixis), sbA Forms: 5 bace, 6 
bas, 6-7 base. 7-9 basse, 9 bass. [A phonetic 
corruption of 15 ause, OF. biers, another form of 
which was Bask sb. : ] 

1 . The Common Perch (Berea fluvialilis\ or 
an allied freshwater species. 

[See Barsk, Bask sbf j. e 1440 Promf. Parr. 20 Bace, 
fy>che. 1586 Cogan Haven Health <16361 164 Koch, Loch, 
Base, Smelt, are very wholesome fishes. 1801 Gouvk. 
Morris in Sparks Life \ ll’rit. <18321 III. 140 'Trout and 
perch, called by the Dutch name of barseh, or bass. 1866 
Intel/. Observ. No. 56. 101 Sticklebacks, perches, basses. 

b. Black Bass: a fish of the Perch family (Perea 
huro) found in Lake Huron. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVlI. 432/1 The Black Bass .. one of 
best-flavoured fishes of that lake. x88x Harfer's Mag. Supt. 
511 'The much-prized black bass. 

2 . A voracious marine fish habra.x lupus) of 
the Perch family, common in Fuiopean seas; 
called al>o Sea-wolf and Sea-dace. ANo an allied 
species (Sea-bass) caught on the coasts of North 
A merica. 

1530 Palsgk. 196/1 Bace, fysshe, ting bar. i6oz Carkw 
Connoall im6 1 », Sucking Millet, swallowing Basse. 16x1 
( ov;r., Latin, a base, or sea wolfe. 1624 On. Smith 
Virginia \i. 237 There hath beenc taken one thousand 
Bases at a draught. 1769 1 ’i.nnani Zool. Ill. 2t} The 
basse is a strong, active, and voracious fish. 1852 Kingsley 
Andromeda 394 Chasing the bass and the mullet. 

Bass (bus , sb.- Also 7 basse. [phonetic 
1 corruption of Bast jA 1 ] 

1 . strictly . The inner bark of the lime or linden ; 
sometimes applied loosely to any similar fibre, 
c.g. split rushes or straw. 

1691 WoKLiix.K Cider 54 Fit it aptly to the Stock, and 
him! it on with.. Basse. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 1789', 
BuaS .. is a sort of long straw or rushes. 1825 R. Ward 
'Tremaine I. xxix. 231 A soft bit of wood, .bound with bus* 
to the stem. 

b. all rib., as in bass-mat. 

1727 Brami 1 v Fan/. Da t. s.v. Cabbage, Wrap.. Hass, mat, 
etc. about the Rix>ts. 1837 Carlyle hr. Re ?\ III. vh. iii. 
368 Straw rope shoes and cloaks of bass-inai. 

2 . The name given elliptical]}' to \arious articles 
made of this or similar material ; c.g. a mat, a 
hassock, a flat plaited bag or flexible basket. 

1706 Phillips, Bass or llassoik, a kind of Cushion made 
of Straw, such as are u.s'd tn kneel upon in Chun lies. Basse, 
a Collar for Cart-horses, made of Straw, Sedge, Rushes,etc., 
whence the Bass for kneeling in Churches. 1837 How iti 
Rur. Life vt. xiii. 118621 552 Carrying home a bass brimful 
of vegetables. 1861 Ramsay Rem in. v. 11S You hear him 
. .wipe his feet upon the bas$. 

3 . Building. 4 A short trough for holding mortar, 
when tiling the roof; it is hung to the lath.’ 
Nicholson Practical Builder 1S23. 

t Bass, sb. :i Obs.; also 5-6 basse, fi bas. 
[prob. f. Bass vA : cf. 1 .. basium, Pr. bats, It. 

' bacio, Sp. beso, kiss. The OF. equivalent * bat's is 
1 not found, and its Kng. repr. would be bcace (cf. 
W pais, Kng. peace). Cf also Buss.] A kiss. 

c 1450 Crt. Love cxiv, If the basse ben full there isdelight, 
a 1520 Skki.ion My Darling dere 9 With ba, ba, ba, anil 
bas, bas, bas, She cheryshed hym bolh chckc and chyn. 
1570 Play Wit 4 J»Y. <1848 13 Nay, Syr, for basses, 
From hence none passes But as in gage Of mary-age. 

Bass bus, sbe 1 [.■ for bas - or base-coal, as 
in base coin.] A miners' term for shale stained 
dark by vegetable matter. Cf Bat sb.- 11. 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. 131 Bass or freestone above, and 
Houston, or earth, below. 1861 E. Hull Coal-fields Gf. 
Brit. 54 Some of the shales are so highly carbonaceous as 
to 1 k v nearly black, and form impure coal called ‘bass.’ 
Bass b/is), a. and sb. r > Forms : 5 6 bas, 6 
baee, Sc. bays, 6-7 basse, 6-9 base, 7 - bass. 
[ME. bas, base (see Base a.) in specific senses 
in Music; now spelt bass after It. basso, but still 
pronounced as base, rimed base and <?,».)] 

A. adj. 

+ K Low in sound, barely audible, soft. Obs. 

C1450 Merlin xxviii. 572 He seidc in bas voice, ‘I am 
Monewall.’ 1513 Douglas ZEnets ix. vi. 28 With ane bays 
voce thus Nisus spak agane. 

2 . I)eep-sounding( low in the musical scale. 

*533 Elyot Cast. Helth <1541) 51 Let him .. begyne to 

synge lowdcr and lowder, but sty] in a base voice. 1613 
Bp. Hall Stmt. v. 66 The trumpets .. sounded basest and 
dolefullest at the last. 1626 Bacon Syha § 173 All base 
notes, or very treble notes, give an asper sound. 1866 Tyn¬ 
dall Glae. 11. § 1. 226 Boys are chosen .. to produce the 
shrill notes; men are chosen to produce the bass notes. 

3 . [partly attrib. use of sb ] Of, pertaining to, 
or suited to, the lowest part in harmonized musical 
composition. 

Bass voice: that ranging from I'b below the bass stave to 
F above it. Bass clef: the F clef, now placed on the fourth 
line from the bottom of the bass stave, formerly sometimes 
on the third, and earlier on the fifth. 

155* Huloet, Base synger, smecutor. 1597 Morlky In- 
trod. Mus. 86 Base descant is that kinds of descanting where 
your sight of taking and vsing your cordes must be vnder 
the plainsong. 1880 in Grove Diet. Mus . I. 149/1 A bass 
voice is too .. deficient in sweetness for single songs. 
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b. Hence prefixed, sometimes with hyphen, to 
names of musical instruments or their strings, to 
indicate that they are of the lowest pitch. 

1590 Ist-c Bass-viol]. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 6, t 
hauc sounded the vene base string of humility.. 1674 Play- 
ford Skill Mus. 11. 112 The Bass or fourth string is called 
G sol rc ut. 1856 tr. Berlioz 1 Instrument. 152 The sound 
of the bass troinlwne is majestic. 1863 Hawthorne Old 
Home 1 . 248 Rain-drops .. pattering on the bass-drum. 
1880 in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 150/2 The Bass-flute requires 
a great deal of breath. 

B. sb. [By some erroneously taken as derived 
from Bask sit. 1 . foundation, with which it has 
etymologically no connexion.] 

1. The lowest part in harmonized musical com¬ 
position ; the deepest male voice, or lowest tones 
of a musical instrument, which sing or sound this 
part. Cf. A 3. 

la 1450 Songs «y Carols (Wright> 67 Whan .. bulks of the 
see syng a good bate. 1535 Stew art Cron. Scot. 1 . 432 
Mony trumpet into sindrie tunc, Sum in bas and sum in 
alt abone. 1597 Morlky Introd. Mus. 3 The Basse or 
lowest part. 165. Pkpvs Diary 11879' IV. 32 One of my 
new tunes chat I have got Dr. Childe to set me a base to. 
1674 Pi.avfor t> Skill Mus. 1. \i. 49 I'he Bass for the Theorbo. 
1706 A. Bedford Temple Mus. viii. 163 The Base usually 
closing in the Fifth above the Key. 3849 Markvat Valerie 
vi, The milkmaid’s falsetto, and the (hitman's bass, 
b. fig. 

1532 .More Con/ut. Tindole Wks. 405,2 Hys false trans- 
lacioti with their farther fake construccion, they choughtc 
shoulde be the basse and the tenonr, whereuppon they 
woulde syoge the trouble, with niuche false descant. 3649 
1 fr.Tayi.or Ct. IC.vrmp, lit. Add. xv. 103 'i'he goodmau 
knew ChrUt's voice to be a low base of humility. 1870 
M. Conw ay Earthw. Pilgr. \i. 94 Above the hass of Com¬ 
merce is the clear tenor of Fraternity. 

2 . One who sings the ba>s part. 

1591 Spenser Tears 0/Muses 28 The. .streamer .. were.. 
taught to licare A Ba^o-s part amongst their consorts. 1613 
Shaks. Win/. T. iv. iii. 45 Song-men. .mo^t of them Meaner 
and Ba>es. 1880 in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 148 2 The employ¬ 
ment of basso and barytons in principal characters on the 
o| wrath: stage. 

3 . The bass string of a musical instrument. 

1562 J. Hi YWoon Tr,K>. <v J'plgr .* 1867* 186 Which string 
ill all the harpe wouldst th*ui > t y 11 liarpe on. Not the base. 
a 1649 Drvmm. or Hawiii. Teems Wks. (17111 52 Sound 
hoarse, sad lute .. Sad treble weep; and you, dull basses, 
show Your masters sorrow in a doleful strain, a 1700 I »kv- 
»>i s <J.t At thy wcll-sharpcn'd thumb .. The trebles squeak 
for fear, the bases roar. 

4 . A Ba^s-viol. 

1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3819 8 For two Violins and a Bass. 
1794 Wolcott* B. Pindar AV»m/ Jor Oliver W ks. 11.66 Wat* 
kyn. .forbore bis bass to .seize. 

5 . Thorough-bass (ellipt. bass : the bass part 
written with figures Ijeneath it which indicate 
concisely but vaguely the kind of harmony to be 
played with it. 11 cnee for ntcrly, An accompani¬ 
ment for harpsichord or organ ; noxo, 'I'he theory 
or science of harmony. See also Dor ulk-hass. 

1674 Playford Skill Mus. 1. xi. 36 The Thorough-bass 
of Songs or Ayres. 1685 Kvelyn Mem . 1857* II. 223 She 
had an excellent voice, to which she played a thorough-bass 
on the harpsichord. 1706 in Lond.Gu ;. No. 4249 3 With 
a Thorough-Bass to each Song. 1868 Ouseley Harmony 
iii. *1875' 29 Thorough-bass-figuring .. is a kind of musical 
short-hand. 

t Bass, v? Obs.\ also 3 fi basso, [cf. F .baisc-r, 
baister (iith c. in Littru L. bus id-re to kiss; 
cf. BasiaTK.] Ira us. and absol. To kLs. 

c 1500 Bk. Mayd l'.mlyn 26 One that yotigc was, That 
coude ofte her basse. 1530 Calisto <y Met. in I lari. Pod si. 

1 74 Thus they kiss and bass. 1562 J 11 eywood Trov. 
TCpigr. 11S67► 57 He must ncdcs basse hir. 1S70 in Kevins. 

Bass, v.- nonce-ivd. \ in 7 baso. [f. Bass sb?*] 
To utter or proclaim with bass voice or sound. 

3610 Siiaks. Temp. ui. iii. pa The Thunder iThat deepe 
and dreadful Organ-Pipe*, .did base my Trcspa^sc. 

Bass, obs. form of Bask sb., av. 

Bassa, -awe, obs. forms of Bashaw. 
tBa’SSade- Obs. Also 3 basset. Shortened 
form of Amhassaiie. So Ba ssatour, ambassador; 
Basetry, ambassadry. 

<1400 Stmvloue Bab. 995 He sente oute his bassatcures. 
1458 Taston Lett. 317 I. 428 Y« Bassst of Burgoyne schall 
come to Galleys. 146a Ibid. 452 II. 104 'Flier came the 
gluene ofSkoots .. in basetry to my seyd Lord of Werwek. 
t 353a I.d. Berners ft non cxxvii. 466 A bysshop of Grece 
w ho was come thether in bassade. 

Bass-bar (biTsbaj). Mus. [f. Bass An 

oblong piece of wood fixed lengthwise within the 
belly of various musical instruments of the violin 
type, to strengthen it against the pressure of the 
left foot of the bridge. 

1838 Penny Mag. 30 June, The bar of harmony or bass- 
bar, was placed under the middle of the instrument. 3848 
J. Bishop tr. Otto's Violin iv. 30The same difficulty in bring¬ 
ing out the tone arises if the bass-bar is placed too far in¬ 
wards, instead of being more under the foot of the bridge. 

Basse, Bassel: see Bass sb?, Basil. 
t Basselan. Obs. Some kind of fabric. 

1453 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (38691 422 Coton, Cyprus or 
basselan. 

Bassemain, obs. variant of Baiskmain. 
tBa*SSen, a. Obs. rare — In 6 bassyn. 

[’ f. Bass sb .2 + -kx 1 .] Made of bass or bast. 


f 3513 Douglas PEneh it. v. (iv.) 66 About the nek knyt 
j mony bassyn ratp IL. stuppea vincula). 

Bassen’d, ob>. form of Bausoned. 

Bassenet, -inet, variants of Basinet. 
t Ba’sser. Obs. [f. Bass v? + -erL] A kisser. 

155a H uloet, Basser or kysser, basiator. 

Basset (breset), sb? [a. F. basset f a terrier, 
or earthing beagle’ (Cotgr.), orig. adj., dim. of 
bas-se low ; sec Base a.] A short-legged dog 
used in unearthing foxes and badgers. I 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Countr. Farm 700 Couple vp all 
the old earth dogs, and after let loose the young ones, in- | 
couraging them to take the earth, and crying vnto them, j 
Creepe into them basset, creep into them. 1885 Daily Fetes 
2 May 3/5 Pictures of harriers and bassets. 1 

Basset (barset), sb.- Also 7-8 bassett(e 
' (base t . [(a. V. basse tie), ad. It. bassetta , f. basset 10 
somewhat low, dim. of basso low; see Base a.] > 
An obsolete game at cards, resembling Karo, first 
played at Venice. Ilencc basset-table. 

1645 Fvelyn Mem. (1857 1 . 211 We went to the Chetto 
tie San Felice, to see the noblemen .. at Bassel, a game at 
cards which is much used. 3705 Vanhvkgii Con/ed. 1. ii, Ad- 
vUcd her to set up a basset-table. 1716 Pope Basset-t. 85 
Poems (1785* 16 Look upon Bassette, you who reason boast; 
And see if reason must not there be lost, a 3718 Rowe A’. 
Convert Prol. 8 Not to forget Your Piquet Parties, and your 
dear Basset. 1849 -Macaulay Hist. Lug. 1 . 347 Gamblers 
playing deep at basset. 

Basset ba* si*t > sb? Gcol. [etymol. uncertain ; 

?from F. basset 'a low stoole’ (Cotgr.); see Ban- 
set j^. 1 ] The edge of a geological stratum show¬ 
ing at the surface of the ground ; an outcrop. 

1686 Plot Sia/fordsh. 131 To what points soever the rise 
and dip direct their course, the row, >ide basset or streck, 
lyes quite contrary. 3830 ICdiu. Encycl III. 396 The regu¬ 
lar basset or outcrop of the Bedford limestone. 

attrib. 3791 1 C. Darwin Leon. I 'eg. 11. notes, A basset 
coal mine at Woolarton in Nottinghamshire. 1851 Clarke 
in *)ml. A’. Agric. Sec. XII. 1. 264 The oolite range..pre¬ 
senting a lofty baset-edge to the west. 

Basset (bre'Sct, z-. 1 [f. Basket sb.-] In phrase 
To basset anuiy : to play away at basset. 

C1700 Gentl. I ns true. 1732 492 iD.) He had hassetted 
away his money and good humour. 

Basset (Invsrt), vGcol. [f. Basset sb?] 
Of strata : To crop out at the surface. 

3783 WKiK.woon in Phil. Trans. l.XXltl. 284, 1 collected 
some of this earth, which basset ted out .. near Winster, 
1843 J. Port lock Gcol. 98 The strata of the chalk basset, 
therefore, to the north. 1 

Basset-horn b;vsrt ( hpjn'. Mus. [transla¬ 
tion of F. cor de bassettc , It. cor no di bassetto ; see 
Basnktto.] A tenor clarinet, of somewhat greater 
compass than the ordinary clarinet. 

1835 in Penny Cyci. 1880 in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 151/1 
Mendelssohn.. two concert-pieces for clarinet and bassethorn. 

Basseting (barsutiij), vbl. sb. Gcol. [f. Ban- 
set v.- + -IN.;!.] 'Flic outcrop or cropping out of 
sti.Ua at the surface of the ground. 

1686 Plot Stajffordsh. 129 'Hiis basseting, anil diping of 
coal. 1861 W. Wallace Depos. Lead Ore, A steep escarp¬ 
ment . .is formed by the basseting of the Scar Limestone, 

[Bassette base t). [Fr, ad. It. bassetto], and 
II Bassetto bassetta). Mus. [It., dim. of basso ; 
see Base a Bass a .] A small bass-viol. 

1847 Craig, Bassette. 1864 We us ter, Bassetto. 
Ba'ss-horn. Mus. [see Bass a. 3 b.] A 
modification of the bassoon, much deeper in its 
tones. 1859 Worcester cites Buchanan. 

II Bassia Jwsia). Hot. [inod.L.; named after 
Fernando Bassi, an Italian botanist of last cen¬ 
tury.] A gemis of tropical or subtropical trees 
(N.O. Sapolacetd), from the seeds of which a butter- 
like oil is pressed. Hence Ba ssic a. 

1863 Watts Diet. Client. I. 519 Bassic Acid is identical 
in composition am! properties with stearic acid. <"1865 
Lethkby in Cire. Be. 1 . 95 1 The solid fats obtained fruin 
three species of futssia indigenous to India. 

Bassil, obs. form of Basil sb.- 
Bassin, -on, -yn, obs. forms of Basin. 
t Ba'ssinat(e. Sc. Obs. [if.bassinet, Basinet, 
helmet.] A kind of fish ; ?a porpoise. 

1536 Bkllfndkn Cron. Scot. (1821* II. 179 Fische .. the 
tane half of thaine above the waiter, na thing different fra 
the figour of man ; callit, by the pcpil, Bassinatis. Thir 
fische hes blak skinnis hingand on thair bodyis, with quhilk, 
sum time, thay covir thair heid. 1570 Holinshed Scot. 
Chron. (1806) 1 . 272 Fishes, .called Bassi nates. 

Bassinet. Also 9 bassinett(e. [a. F. bas¬ 
sinet, diminutive of bassin Basin ; see Basinet.] 

1 . (barsinet.) Variant of Basinet. 
f 2 . Herb. Name given to species of Rannnculus 
and Geranium, and to the Marsh Marigold. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dotioens 32 The Braue Bassinet, or Marshc 
Marigolde. Ibid. 47 Bassinet Geranium or Crowfoote. 1629 
Parkinson Paratl. <i6n6) 230 Some jGeraniums] are called 
in many places of England Bassinets. 1727 Bradley Fans. 
Diet. s.v. Bassinets, 'I'he yellow Bassinet grows usually 
upon a small Stalk. 

3 . (barsine't.) An oblong wickerwork basket, 
with a hood over one end, used as a cradle for 
babies. Also, a form of child’s perambulator of 
the same shape. 

1854 Thackeray Nawomes II. 322 The cradle or wbat I 


believe is called the bassinet of Master Pendennis. 1862 
Maent. Mag. July 258 A row of bassinetts. .indicated possi- 
bilities of sleep, a 1878 P'cess Alice Mem. 85 Victoria 
sleeps in the bassinet, which is done up with chintz. 

attrib. 1883 Daily AVrw 18 Sept. 8/3 Very handsome 
Bassinette Perambulator..fitted with..brass-jointed hood. 

+ Ba'SSlUg, vbl. sb. [f. Bans zl 1 ] Kissing. 

1552 Huloet, Hassynge, basiatio. 1562 I. Heyvvood Prcro. 
Lpigr.itB 67)65 Our lord blys me From bassyng of beastes. 

Bassist (lvi*sist). [See -ist.] = Bass sbfi 2. 

1870 W ess ELY Germ. Diet., Bass-sdnger, bassist. 1883 Pall 
Mall G. 28 Nov. 4/1 One swears he is the prince of double- 
bassists, the other that he can sing like Sims Reeves. 

Bassness (b^-snes). [f. Bans a. + -ness.] 
Bass otial ity or depth (of sounds). 

1880 Lanier Set. Fug. Verse i. 28 The pitch of sounds, i e. 
their bassness or trebleness. 

I! Basso (bcrsstf), a. and sb. Mus. [It.late L. 
bassus : see Bank a.]= Bass a. 3, sb? 1,2. 

1817 Byron B<ppo xxxii, Soprano, basso, even the contra- 
alto, Wish'd him five fathom under the Rialto. 1883 Har¬ 
per's Mag. Mar. 554/3 The minor basso part. .was given to 
Kindermann. 

Hence, basso continuo, thorough-bass (see Bass 
sb .5 5 ) ; basso-ripieno ,cf. allo-ripieno >, a bass 
part used only occasionally in a grand chorus. 
Bassock. App. by confusion for Hassock. 

1706 Phillips and 3708 Kersey have ‘Bass or Hassock’ 
[see Bass sb .' 1 2). 1723 Bailey brackets Bass and Hassock. 

1736 Bailey, and following edd., bracket ^<ts^and Bassock. 

Bassoon (bas/ 7 -n). Mus. [ad. F. basson, aug¬ 
mentative f. bas, basse Bans sb? ; or perhaps bas 
son deep sound ^Litlre).] 

1 . A wooden double-reed instrument, with a 
compass of about three octaves, used as a bass to 
the oboe, having a pipe eight feet in length, so 
arranged in parts (whence the Italian name jagotto\ 
that the whole instrument measures only four feet. 

3727 51 Chambers Cyt l. s.v., A good bassoon is said to be 
worth four or five hundred pistoles. 3778 Johnson in Bos- 
welt III. 39 Jn a different language it [poetry] may be the 
same tune, hut it has not the same tone. Homer plays it 
on a hassoon; Pope on a flagelet. 1798 Coleridge A tie. 
Mar. I. viii, The wedding-guest here beat his breast, For 
lie heard the loud bassoon. 1855 O. W. Holmes Peons 
148 As if a broken fife should strive To drown a cracked 
ha»oon. 1880 in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 152 3 llandel's scores 
contain few bassoon parts. 

2 . a. An organ-stop of a quality of tone similar 
to that of the bassoon, b. A series of reeds of 
similar tone in a harmonium, etc. 

Bassoonist (bas/ 7 *nist). [f. prec. + -int.] A 
performer on the bassoon. 

1865 Spohrs Autobiog. I. 67, I received assistance from.. 
the Bas>o[o]nist Barnbeck. 

j| Ba'sso-relie*vo, rilie'vo. V). -os. Also 
S basse-, bas-relievo. [ad. It. l>asso-rilievo ^ba'sstf 
rflyc'vtf low relief.] = Bas-kkmkk, q.v. 

1676 F. Vernon in Phil. Trans. I. 578 About the Cornice 
..is a basso relievo of men on horseback. 1780 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc. x. 11842' 179 A single group in basso-re¬ 
lievo. Ibid. (1876* 17 In bas-relievos it is totally different. 
1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863'282 The fine 
series of basvi-relievos on the walls of the chapel. 

Bassorin (barsorin). [f. Tassor-a gum + -in.] 
An inodorous, colourless, translucent substance, 
found in Bassora and other gums, insoluble but 
swelling to a gelatinous state in water. 

3830 Linoley Fat. Sysl. Bol. 265 The nutritive substance 
called Salep. .consists almost entirely of a chemical principle 
called Bassorin. 

Bass-relief : variant spelling of Bas-kelief. 

Ba’SSUS. Obs. [L. bassus low.] ^Bass j//> 
1598 Svi.vfster Du Bartas (1608} 73 Lift me above Par¬ 
nassus, With your loud Trebbles help my lowly bassus. 

Bass-viol (b^i'Sivai'al). [see Bans a. 3 b and 
Viol.] A stringed instrument for playing the bass 
part in concerted music ; a violoncello. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iii. 23 Went like a Base-Viole 
in a case of leather. 3638 J. Kirke Sev. Champions in. i. 
The resined stick of a base viol. 1700 Addison Tatter No. 
J 53 * 7 Your Bass-Viol, which grumbles in the Bottom of 
the Consort. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown Ox/. II. ii. 29 
Carrying a great bass-viol bigger than himself. 

Bass-wood bo’Spvud). [f. Bass sb.% + Wool).] 
'I'he American Lime or Linden ( 7 ilia americana) ; 
the wood of this tree. Also attrib. 

1824 W. I rving Braceb. Hall 11 .271 A man is never a man 
till he can. .sleep under a tree and live on bass-wood leaves 
1855 Ix)Ngp. Uiaw. x. 153 Gave them drink in bowls of bass¬ 
wood. 

Bast (bast), sb? Also 6-7 baste. [Common 
Teut.: OK. bast is cogn. with M 1 IG., mod.G., 
MDu., Dti. bast (inasc.), Goth. *bastus not found, 
also OX., Da., Sw. bast (neuter), all in same sense. 
Ulterior dcriv. unknown; not related to bind 
(Kluge). See also the corrupted form Bass sb.-] 
1 . The inner bark of the lime or linden, which, 
cut into strips and coarsely plaited, is sold as 
'Kussia matting’; also applied generally to flexible 
fibrous barks, and other similar materials (cf. 
Bass sb.-), and in Physiological Botany to all 
fibres of the same cellular structure. 

a 800 Corpus Gl. (Sweet O.F.. T. 301), Til to, bacst. [c 1000 
/Klfric judg. xiii. 15 His bine jebundon mid twam 
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baestenum rApum.] c 1400 Destr. Troy xt. 4773 Till all was 
bare as a bast. 1523 Fitziierb. Hush . § 136 Basics or pyl* 
lynge of wythy or elmc. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 178 Ropes 
of bast. 16^3 W. Robertson Phrascol. Gm. 213 Baste or 
the bark of twigs, start tun. 1872 Q. Rev. CXXXII. 221 
They make paper of the fine white I>ast or skin which lies 
between the wood and the bark. 1881 Blackmore Chris- 
tinoell iii, With.. a trail of bast around her neck, 
b. alt rib., as in bast-cell, -fibre, -mat, -tree, 
c 1425 in Wiilckcr \’oc. / 647, Tilt a, baste-tre. 1577 Harri¬ 
son Descr. Brit, iii, They bind the planks togither verie 
artificial lie with bast ropes. 1660 Act i-zChas. //. iv. Sched., 
Bast or straw-hats knotted. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872) 
II 1 . v. vi. 201 They skewer a bast mat round their shoulders. 
1880 Gray Hot. Tcxt-bk. 398 Bast-cells, .give to the kinds 
of inner bark that largely contain them their strength and 
toughness. 

2 . A rope, mat, etc. made of hast; cf. IJass sbf 
? c 1450 MS. Lincoln A L 17 f. 127 (Halliw.) sallc take a 

stalworthe baste, And bynde my handes byhynd me faste. 
fBast, sb.- and a. Obs. Also 5 basto, baaste. 
[a. OF. bast (mod. blit - Pr. bast , medX. bastion) 
pack-saddlc (used as a bed by muleteers in the 
inns), in phr.fits ( homme, etc.) de bast, lit. ‘pack- 
saddle child,’ as opposed to a child of the inarriage- 
bed ; thus forming a tersely allusive epithet for 
illegitimate offspring: cf. Bastard, Bantling.] 

A. sb. Bastardy. (In phr.: on. in, a, 0, of bast.) 
1297 R. Glouc. 516 Gentil man was inou, tliei he were a 

bast ibore. r 1330 A rth. 4- Merl, 7643 Bast Wain he was 
y-hote, For he was bigeten o bast, c 1430 Lvuc. Hoc has m. 
xxvi. (i5S4>97b, Hys brethren in bast an hundred and fif- 
tene. <1440 Front/), Pars*. 26 Baaste, not wedlocke, has- 
taniia. 1494 Fabyas vi. ccii. 212 Arnolde, Sone of bast of 
Lothayr. 

B. adj. [the sb. used attrib .: bast son - son of 
hast./far de bast.] Bastard, illegitimate. 

C1330 [see prec.] 1387 Tkkvlsa Higdon Rolls Scr. VII. 
27 |>e erle his bast sone. 1494 Fabyan vh. ccxix. 240 Willy am 
duke of Norniandye .. bast sone of Robert. 1572 Sc hole- 
house Wont. 324 in Had. F. P. P. IV. 117 The childe 1 
warrant sbnlbe bast. 

fBast, sbZ Obs. Erroneous form of Bass sb . 1 , 
a kind of fish [due to use of bass for bast in other 
words.] 

1709 T. RoniNSON Xat. l/ist. IFeslmld., The fi>h bred in 
Basscnthwait water are basts. 1759 MS. at Urswick, Perch 
or basts brought from Dalton Tarn. 

Bast, ohs. form of Boast. 

|| Basta (bersta). ini. Obs. [a. It. (also Sp.) 
bast a enough.] Enough ! no more ! no matter ! 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 203 Basta, conteot thee : for 
I haue it full. 1632 Brome Crt. Beggar iv. i, And for thy 
meanes <basta) let me alone. 1819 Scott Jvanhoe 1 1 . iii. 40 
If he will not consent —basta—I can but go away home. 

Bastailye, obs. form of Bastille. 
Bastan'n)ado, ohs. form of Bastinado. 
tBa*stant, a. Obs. [a. F. bastanl. It., Sp. 
bastante , pr. pple. of bastare to suffice; see prec. 
and -ant.] Sufficient, able, capable. 

1637 Monro Exped. v. i. 80 (Jam.) His Majestic .. not 
being bastant to resist the enemy,retired. 1652 Urouhart 
Jewel Wks. (1834! 194 Each language borrows from an¬ 
other..nor is the perfectesL..without being beholden to an¬ 
other, in all things enuncible, bastant to afford instruction. 

Bastard (bci-stajd), sb. and a. Also 5-6 bas- 
tarde, (7 baster’d). [a. OF. bastard, mod. biUard 
( = Pr. bastard, It., Sp., Pg. bos tar do) =fils de bast, 
‘pack-saddle child/ f. bast (see Bast sbi-) + the 
pejorative suffix -ard. Cf. Bantling.] 

A. sb. 

1 . One begotten and bom out of wedlock; an 
illegitimate or natural child. «> 

By the civil and canon laws, a child born out of wedlock 
is legitimated by the subsequent marriage of his parents; 
but by the law of England, retained in some of the United 
States, a child to be legitimate must at least be born afier 
the marriage of the parents. Bastard eigne or eldtr: the 
bastard son of a man who afterwards marries the mother, 
and has a legitimate son ; the latter is called in legal phrase 
mu tier puisne or younger. 

1297 R. Glouc. 205 Of pulke blode Wyllam bastard com. 
1362 Langl. P. Pi. A. VIII. 76 Bringcp for|> Barnes pat Bas- 
tardes beon holden. c 1450 Merlin vii. 1 l2 Thei wolde neuer 
haue no bastarde to theire kynge. 1528 Perkins Prof Bk. 
i. § 49 A bastard eigne who is mulier in the spirituall law. 
i6oi Shaks. Airs Well 11. iii. 100 Sure they are bastards 
to the English, the French nere got em. 1662 Fuller 
Worthies t. 322 He confuted their Etymology who deduced 
Bastard from the Dutch words hoes and art, that is an 
abject Nature, and verifyed their deduction deriving it 
from besteaerd, that Is the best disposition. 1764 Burn ji.st. 
Peace s. v., The word bastard seemeth to have been brought 
unto us by the Saxons; and to be compounded of base, 
vile or ignoble, and start , or steort signifying a rise or 
original. 1868 Freeman f\ornt. Cone/. J1 , vii 1. 210 Spiritual 
preferments, .for cadets or bastards of the royal house. 

i 5 8 3 Fui.ke Defence iv. He pronounceth the Epistle of 
James, .to be a bastard. 1642 Fuller Holy «$• Prof St. ill. 
xxiii. 215 Fame being a bastard or fit a populi , *tis very 
hard to find her father. 1785 Burke Xab. Arcots Debts 
Wks. IV. 319 Six great chopping bastards (Reports of Com¬ 
mittee of Sccrecyl, each as lusty as an infant Hercules. 

3 . A mongrel, an animal of inferior breed. ? Obs. 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 191 The lesser sort of [elephantsJ, 

which they call Bastards. 1602 Ret. fr. Parnass. ti. v. 30 
Small Ladies puppies. Caches and Bastards. 

14 . A sweet kind of Spanish wine, resembling 


muscadcl in flavour; sometimes applied to any 
kind of sweetened wine. Obs. exc. Hist. (See B. 7.) 

1399 [Rogers Agric.ff Prices{ 1866) I. xxv. 619 The fel¬ 
lows of Merton purchase .. some bastard in 1399.] c 1460 
J. Russell Bk. Xurture in Halves Hk. 125 The nainys of 
swete wynes y wold hat ye them knewc .. Bastard, Tyre, 
C>3ey, etc. ^1536 Tindai.k Exp. Matt. Wks. II. 07 With 
basta|rJdo, muscadell, and ipocrass. 1596 Shaks. i lien. IF, 
11. iv. 30 Anon, Anon sir, Score a Pint of Bastard in the 
Halfe Moonc. 1616 Sum l. it Makkh. Countr. Farm 
642 Bastards .. seeme to me to be so called, because they 
are oftentimes adulterated and falsified with honey. 1631 
IIeywood Maid of West III. Wks. 1874 II. 301 lie furnish 
you with bastard white or brown. 1869 Blackmore Lorna 
D. xiv. 85 lie. .called for a little mulled bastard. 

t 5 . A kind of cloth, ?of inferior or mixed qua¬ 
lity, or unusual make or size. Obs. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. ///, viii. $ 18 Woollen Cloths called Bas¬ 
tards. 1523 Act 14-15 Fill , i, White brocle wollett 
clothes with Crumpil hstes, other wise called bastardcs. 

+ 6. A kind of war-vessel, a variety of galley. 

1506 Guvlfoku Pylgr. 7 An .c. gal yes. grvte bastardcs and 
sotcll. 1599 Haklcvt Fay. 11 .1. 78 dallies, as well bastards 
as stibtill mahonnets. 

+ 7 . A species of cannon, also called bastard 
eulverin. Cf. Bastard a. 6. Obs. 

1 1549 Comp/. Scott, vi. 41 (18721 Mak reddy sour cannons, 
culuerenc inoyuns, culuvrcne basta id U, falcons, saikyrs. ] 
1670 Cotton E sperm oh 1. tv. 149 'Thirty brass Pieces, of 
which fourteen were Royal CulverinvN, or Bastards. 1753 
Chambers Cyc/.Snpp. s. v., The long bastards .. are either 
common or uncommon. To the common kind belong the 
double eulverin extraordinary, etc. 

8. A large sail used in the Mediterranean when 
there is little wind. So F. batard.) 

1753 in Chamih rs ( ‘yet. Sapp. 1867 Smyi h Sailor's M ‘ or,l - 
At., Bastard, a fair-weather square sail. .occasionally used 
for an awning. 

9 . A particular size of paper. ? Obs. 

1712 Act 10 .Inue in Loud. Gaz. N*». 5018/-} Paper called 
..bastard or double Copy. 1774 Burke Anter. fax. Wks. 

II. 374 The duties on. .blue royal, or bastard, or fool's-cap. 

10 . Sugar-refining, a. An impure coarse broun 
sugar, made from the refuse syrup of previous 
hoilings. b. A large mould into which sugar is 
drained. (So F, biUard.) 

1859 > n Worcester. 1864 in Wkiister. 

11 . Comb., as bastard-bearing, -bellied, -like. 

1594 T. B. L<t Prinuiud. Fr. Acad. 11. 423 Whereby the 
warlike yertucs .. of their subjects become degene rale ami 
bastardlike. 1633 F'oko "Pis Pity iv. iii. 1183^ 40 Thy cor¬ 
rupted bastard-bearing womb! 1640 Bxomi: .fa rag, Card. 
iv.iv. 183 Though sheprov’d ba->tard bellyed, I will owne her. 

B adj. [At first not separable from the sb.: so 
in Fr.] 

1 . Born out of wedlock, illegitimate. 

1297 R. Glouc. 412 He was Wyllammes sone bastard. 
c 1386 Chaucer Monkes T. 388 Thy bastard brother made 
the to lie. 1597 Shaks. 2 lieu. IF, it. iv. 307 Ha? a Bastard 
Sonne of the Kings? 1729 Swift Wks. <1841 II. i»x> Thai 
horrid practice of women murdering their bastard children. 
1844 Ld, Brougham Brit. Const, xiv. 11862* 202 The mar¬ 
riage., void, aijd the issue counterfeit or bastard. 

2 . Mongrel, hybrid, of inferior breed. ? Obs. 

1398Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. x\m. Ixxxiii. 1495' 834 ’The 
perde .. gendretli Myth the lycnnesse: of that bastarde 
generacion comith leoperdus. 1607 Torsia.i. Fourf. Beans 
161 ’Their leaser Elephants <which they call bastard Ele¬ 
phants'. 1641 11 in de J. Bruen vii. 27 To beget and bring 
forth mules, a bastard brood. 

3 . fig. Illegitimate, unrecognized, unauthorized. 

1558 Knox First Blast Arh.t 48 Who socuer receitieth of 
a woman, office or amhoritie, are adulterous and bastard 
officers before God. 1622 Bacon lieu. F/l, 66 Usiirie .. is 
the Bastard use of Money. 1711 Shaft ksb. Charac . 117371 

III . 67 After speaking of prophetical enthusiasm, and es¬ 
tablishing .. a legitimate and a bastard-sort. 1843 Glad- 
stone Gleanings V. i. 38 The bastard sense.. strives to eject 
what he firmly holds to be legitimate. 

b. Bastard branch or slip : a shoot or sucker 
springing of its own accord from the root of a tree, 
or where not wanted. Often fig. - Bastard sb. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. clxxix. 11495. 720 
Vitulamcn is that bastarde plante other braunche .. that 
spryngeth oute of the rote of the vync or elles where in the 
vyne. and not out of the knottes. c 1525 More ll'ks. 115571 
60/2 Bastard riippes shal nenur take depe roote. 1622 
Bacon Hen • 111 , 86 The Kingdome of Naples, bceing now' 
in the possession of a Bastardslip of Arragon. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. 409 From this root has sprung a bastard 
slip, known by the name of the game law. 1852 Tufffr 
Proverb. Philos. 203 Grey-headed men, the bastard slips of 
science, Go for light to glow-worms. 

4 . fig. Not genuine; counterfeit, spurious ; de¬ 
based, adulterated, corrupt. 

1552 Hulof.t, Bastarde hande, letter, or wrytynge, Litera 
adulterina. 1635 Quarles Emblems 11. v. (17181 83 With 
thy bastard bullion thou hast barter’d for wares of price, 
n 1639 W. Whatelky Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 194 Favour¬ 
able dealing with a man .. for a fairc sister, or kinswomans 
sake, is a kinde of bastard curtesie. 1796 Morse Amcr. 
Ccog. II. 314 The Swisses speak a bastard French. 1826 
Disraeli Viv. Grey 11. iv. 36 That bastard, but picturesque 
style of architecture, called the Italian Gothic. 

5 . Having the appearance of, somewhat resem¬ 
bling ; an inferior or less proper kind of; esp. in 
scientific nomenclature applied to things resem 
bling, but not identical with, the species which 
legitimately bear the name. a. generally. 

153 ° Palsgr. 196/2 Bastarde floure, folio far hie. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 99 Foure more Jmouths of the Nile], 


which theythemselticscal! bastard mouthes. 1670 II. Stubbe 
Plus Ultra Reduced 145 A florid red, but paler than blood 
. .resembling a bastard-scarlet. 1691 Rav Creation 1. (1704 
106 Bastard Diamonds. 1844 11 . )l utciiinson Pract. Drain- 
age 133 A portion of which is strong clay, and more of which 
is of the description requiring Bastard I training. 

b. esp. in Hot., olten forming the specific name of 
a plant; see Bastard Alkankt, Balm, Pimpernel, 
Saffron, Toadflax, etc. 

1578 Lyte Dodocns 42 Of the false and Bastard ReMbarbes, 
there are at yf least foure or fiue kindes. 1671 Salmon Syn. 
Med. in. .\xii. 432 Sison, bastard Stone-parsley. 1779 For¬ 
res 1 Foy. A’. Guinea 130 A grove of bastard pine trees, 
called by Malays. Arrow. 1865 Gosse Land «y Sea . 1874* 
385 The beautiful spoiled bastard-balm .. spangling the 
hedge with its large white flowers. 

c. in Zooi., Bhys., etc. Bastard-wing, a set of 
three or four quill-like feathers placed at a small 
joint in the middle of a bird's wing, taken as the 
analogue of the thumb in mammals. 

1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 11. 46 The lower part 
of the ribs are commonly called the false ribbes, or bastard 
rihbcs. 1678 Ray Willughbys Omit A. 307 'The Lapwing 
or Bastard Plover. 1772 F'oksier in Phil. Trans. 1 .X 11 . 
420 ’The Alula, or bastard wing, is black. 1799 G. S.mi 1 it 
Laborat. II. 298 Alder-fly, withy-fly, or bastard-caddis. 
*859 Darwin Orlg. Spee. xiv. 1137S* 397 ’The ‘bastard-wing 
may safely be considered as a rudimentary digit. 

d. in Medicine. 

1625 H art Auat. Ur. n.v. 79, I was surprised with a bastard 
Tertian ague. 1728 Nicholes in Phil. Prans. XXXV. 442 
Some Resemblance of the Aneurysm; for which Reason it 
is by some Chirurgeons term'd a Bastard-Aneurysm. 1881 
Syd. A<v. Lex. s. v., Bastard Measles, the Roseola epidemiea. 

e. in Geology and Mineralogy. 

1695 Foy. Eng. Mereh. in Mi sc. Cur. .1708' III. 127 
Covered with an Arch of Bastard Marble. 1839 .Murchi¬ 
son ,'stlur. Syst. 1. x.wi. 415 A bastard limestone charged 
vvuh encrinitc-s. 1851 Coal-tr. Perms Xorthumbld. .y 
Dmh. 7 Bastard Whin, very hard post or sandstone, but 
not so flinty as to be called whin. 

6. Ol abnormal shape or irregular (esp. unusually 
large) size; spec, applied: l a. Mil. to swords, 
guns, etc.; +b. to ships cf. A fi ; c. to a file 
intermuliale between the coarse and fine ‘cuts’; 
cl. in Printing, to (<l) a fount of type cast un a 
smaller or larger body than that to which it usually 
belongs, fi.) an abbreviated or half-title on the 
page preceding the lull title-page of a book. 

a. 1418 A. A. Mills 11882 30, I bequethc to Symond 
Wrench in. .my Bastard Swerd. 1598 Bareli Pheor. M ar/es 
iv. i. 95 'The Bastard square, is the bailed which coiitcincth 
almost iwi e so many men in front, as in tlanke. 1627 
CaI'I. Smiiii . Seaman's Gram, xiv. 69 Bastard-nuiskets, 
Col filers. 1753 Chambers Cyet. Supp. >.v., '1 he ordinary 
bastard eulverin carries a ball of eight pounds. 

b 1667 Loud. Gaz. No. 220 2 'The Bastard Gaily that 
lies ready to sail. 1693 Ibid. No. 2878/2 One Bastard Galley 
on which the Doge is embarked. 

C. 1677 Moxon Mtch. /..1 ere. 11703* 15 The Bastard* 
tooth’d file is to lake out of your work, the deep cuts, the 
Rough-file made: the F'inc-iuoth’d file is to takeout the 
cuts, the Bastard-file made. 1884 F. Brit its Match «y 
Clocknt. 32 Bastard Cut. .a file Lctween rough and smooth. 

7 . Applied as a specific epithet : 

a. to wine (cf. A 

*436 Pol. Por ms 11850 II. 160 Raysyns, wyne bastarde, 
and dates. 1598 F.pnlario B. ij. Bastard w ine, that is, wine 
sod with new wine, called Must. 1616 Suril. & Makkh. 
t omit r. farm 6 33 Mniigrell or bastard wines, which., 
haue neither manifest sweetnesse nor manifest astriction. 

b. to sugar (cf. A 10 . 

1863 Ait 26 / ict. xxii. Sched. A, P.astard or Refined Sugar 
unsto\ ed. 1877 Burroughs Taxation 551 Bastard sugar 
is the residuum, .of clayed sugars. 

+ Ba stard, zl Obs . [f. prec. sb.; cf. 16th c. 

K. abasiardir, Sp. abastardar, It. abbasturdire , 
bastard ire, Kng. A bastard.] 

1 . trans. To declare or stigmatize as a bastard; 
to render illegitimate. Bastardize. Alsoyfc. 

1549 ChaI.ONer tr. F.rasm. Mortar Ene. P ij b, They do 
binde Christ in certaine money lavves of theyr owne. and 
with wrested gloses. .dooe bastard him. 1589 Warner Alb. 
Eng. vi. xxx. 115Q71 149 He bastards Cupid, and. .Venusdid 
chaifc. /f 1658 Cleveland Jo Earl A < loeasite Gen. Poems 
(1677* 147 To Bastard her present Issue. 

2 . intr. To beget a bastard. 

t Ba-starded,///. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Tainted with bastardy, illegitimate ; unfathered. 

1579T0.MSON Calvin's Serm. Tim. 63 1 1 That their race 
he a good race and not bastarded. a 1603 T. Cartwright 
Confut. Rhem. X. T. 116x81 403 jit] is confessed to be the 
authours owne, and not bastarded. 

t Ba-stardice, -ise. Obs. [a. F. bastardise 
(16th c. in Uttre), mod. bMardise , f. bbtard Bas¬ 
tard.]^ Bastardy, illegitimacy; falsity. 

*579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tint. 1030/1 This is such a 
bastardise, as the diuell hath brought into the worlde. 1600 
Chapman Hind 111. 319 With bastardice brand all their 
future race. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. exxv. 271 Affect¬ 
ing the Crown, vpon. .supposed bastardise of Arthur. 

+ Ba*starding, vbi. sb. Obs. [f. Bastard v . 

+ -INO*.] a. The action of declaring (a child) 
illegitimate, b. The begetting of a bastard. 

1563 Grafton Chron. Rich. Ill, an. 3, Putting in ob¬ 
livion the bastardyng of her danglers. 1633 Ford Lirve's 
♦S acr. v. i. (1811) 436 1 hy bastarding the issues of a prince. 
1677 Otway Cheats of Sc. i». 1.(1736) 78 They'll.. tell all 
your F’ornications, Bastardings, and Commutings, 

Bastardism (ba*stlidiz’m). Wbs. [f. Bas- 
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takd sb. + -ism.] The condition of a bastard, 
illegitimacy, Bastardy. 

1589 A lmo mi for P. 38 Is Christ descended of bastardisme 
or no, as you gaue out in the pulpyt. 1753 Scots Mag. Oct. 
489/1 We ought to remove . .the incapacities of bastardisnu 

Bastardization (bu^tajibiz^t-Jon). [f. next ; 
see -ATIon.] The declaring or rendering bastard. 

1818 W. Taylor in Monthly Rein LXXXVH. 534 The 
illegitimatiun, or bastardization, of the children of Ed¬ 
ward IV. 1838 Blackiv. Mag. XL! 11 . 763 Declaring wed¬ 
lock to be a mere civil engagement. .10 the bastardization, 
one may almost say, of society. 

Bastardize (bu'staidoiz), v. ; also 7 bas- 
terdize. [f. Bastakd + -i/.k : cf. F. abastardir, 

- iss Eng. Abastakdizk, and Ba-stakd v .] 

1 . trans . To declare or stigmatize as bastard. 

1611 Cotgr., A bast ardir, to bastardise. 1631 W. Saltos- 
stall Pfct. Lo</. K ij b, His ielous thoughts are ready to 
bastardize his Children. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. 1 . 435 To 
annul the marriage and bastardize the issue. 1817 Hai um 
Const. Hist. 118761 1 . i. 34 To bastardize the princess Mary. 

Jig. 1656 Tram* Comm. Matt. xxv. 45 Moabites were 
bastardized and banished the beauty of holiness. 

t 2 . To beget bastard issue. Obs. rare. 

1605 Shaks. Lear j. ii. 144 Had the maidcnliest Siarre in 
the Firmament twinkled on iny bastardizing. 

3 . To make degenerate, deteriorate, debase. 

1587 IIarmar tr. Uezds Serm. 142 tT.lThe ground articles 
and points of true religion .. (may) be in driers sorts .. dis¬ 
guised and bastardized. x6ot Coknwai.lyes Seneca, Fcarc 
. .bastardizeth their natures, and corrupts them. 1779 Phil. 
Trans. I.X t X. 239 Defect of the season .. keeps hack and 
bastardizes the one sort. 

4 . intr. To become degenerate, to deteriorate. 

1878 See. ley Stem I. 24; Lets his army..lie idle in garri¬ 
son service, where it rusts and bastardises. 

Bastardized, ///. a. Rendered or declared 
illegitimate; debased, degenerate. 

1611 Cotgr., A ha stariii.. sophisticated, bastardized. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec, ix. 118731 247 Bastardised and de¬ 
teriorated offspring. 1871 — Dcsc. Man 1 . ii. 62 Abbreviated 
and bastardised languages. 

tBastardliness. Obs. rare. [f. next + -ness.] 
Bastardly or illegitimate quality. 

1656 Trapp Comm. 2 (. or. viii. 8 Lcgitimnteness opposed 
to bastardliness. 1660 11 i:\iiam Dutch Diet., Bastacrdyc, 
bastard linesse. 

t Ba’stardly, a. Obs. ; also 6 basterlie, bas¬ 
tardly, 6-7 bastardlye. [f. Bastard sb. + -ly >.] 

1 . Of bastard sort ; mongrel, base-born. 

1552 Hclokt, Bastard lye, as not after the ryght son be¬ 
gotten, spurins. 1555 Bm.k in Strype Peel. Meat. 111 . App. 
xxxix. 108 Our unnatural and bastardly brethren. 1586 !. 
Hooker (lira Id, J re/, in flop ash. II. 141/1 His sonnes, that , 
basterlie brood. 1597 Shaks, 2 Hen, li\ 11. i. 55 Wilt thou? 
wilt thouV thou bastardly rogue. 1640 J. Dykk Kt. Receiv. 
Christ 44 A bastardly fruit, ujwit which sl.ee cannot looke 
without blushing. 1749 Fielding Pom Jones <1775* 111 . 63 
Married to a poor bastardly vagabond. 1785 Grose Diet. 

I nig. Tongue, Bastardly (billion, a bastard's bastard. 

2. Unlicensed,unauthorized; counterfeit,spurious. 

1586 Fkrnk Blaz. Centric 56 Our bastardly and apochry- 
phate jjoets. 1626 Donne 21 Scrut. 208 Apocryphall and 
Bastardly Canons which they father upon the Ajrustles. 
ni679 T. Goodwin Wks. 1864* VIII. 51 It is., a bastardly 
spurious mercy that is in creatures. 

3 . =* Bastard a. $. 

1607 Topski.l Serpents 638 Others .. are without a Ming, 
as counterfeit and bastardly Bees. 1610 Barrough Metlt. 
Physick tv. viii. <1639 234 A Bastardly Tertian is caused, 
when choler is mixed, .with fieame. 

4 . Degenerate, debased, corrupt. 

1587 Golding De Mot nay xvii. 273 Such an vnkindly and 
Bastardly Nature, that not euen the best of vs haue any 
whit of our former nature .. sauing onely shame. 1669 W. 
Simpson Hydro/. C/tym. 71 The bastardly fermentation of 
the blood. 

+ Ba*stardry. Obs. [f. asprcc. + -uy ; or?error 
for Bastardy.] 

1483 Cath. Aug/. 23/1 Bastardrye, bastardies. 

tBa*stardry, v. Obs. [if.pree.] « Bastardize. 

1644 Hf.vlin Stumbling-block in Hist. .J- Mi sc. Tracts 
(1681)725 To bastardry his daughter Mary in favour of the 
1 -ady Elizabeth. 

Bastardy (ba staadi). [a. AF. and OF. bas¬ 
tard ic, f. bastard; see -v.] 

1 . The condition of a bastard, illegitimate birth. 

[1292 Britton i. v. § 4 Dc bastardie et dc bigamieh i486 

2 >k. St. Albans,Her. E viij, His faderis armys he may here 
with sych a staffe as is sayd afore : in signe of his bastardy. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. HI, in. v. 75 Inferre the Bastardie of 
Edwards Children. 1655 Fuller Ch.-I/ist. 1. 31 No Crosse- 
barre of Bastardy .. can bolt Grace out of that Heart, 
wherein God will have to enter. 1820 Byron Mar. Pal v. 
Hi. 72 Shall bear about their bastardy in triumph To the 
third spurious generation. 1868 Rogers Pol. Ecott. viii. 70 
Bastardy laws .. put the maintenance of an illegitimate 
child on its putative parent. 

2 . Begetting of bastards, fornication. 

1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 175 It is the storehouse 
and nurserie of bastardie. 1642 Rogers Xaainan 303 Over- 
throwing the foundation of the family, by such Txastardy. 
1839 Carlylf. Chartism iiL 121 Any law.. which has hecumc 
a bounty on unthrift.. bastardy and beer-drinking. 

3 . Jig. in prec. senses. 

1601 Shaks. Jut. C. 11. i. 138 When euery drop of blood 
.. Is guilty of a seuerall Bastardie, If. etc. 1678 Cudwortm 
Intel/. Syst. 1. iv. § 18. 34 No signs of Spuriousness or Bas¬ 
tardy Ibeingl discovered in them. 

f 4 . Bastards collectively, bastard brood. Obs . 


1599 Marston.?ox I ’illanle m. xi. 22S Which still he hugs, 
and luls as tenderly As cuckold Tisus his wifes bastardie. 

Baste (bfist), sb . 1 Also bast. Card-playing. 

A variant of Beast, of which it retains the former 
pronunciation, the spelling being altered to suit. 

1850 Uaud-bh. 0/Carnes (Bohn* 226 Hast is a penally in¬ 
curred by not winning when yon stand your game, or by 
renouncing. JbiiA 243 A baste off the board is always paid 
out of the pool. 

t Baste, sb . 2 pier. Obs. App. corruption of 
Bask sb . 1 $ ; cf. Bast sbA 

156a Leigh An no tie (1579' 80 He beareth partie per bast 
barre erased, Argent, and Vert. 1586 Fkrnk Illaz. Cent tic 
177 You haue scene in one coate. .both a cheefeand a baMe. 

Baste ;b^st), v 1 ; also 6 baest, 6-7 bast, 
[a. OF. bastir (mod. bd/ir), cogn. with Sp. bast car, 
embastar , It. imbastirc ‘ to stufle, to quilt . . to 
baste as tavlers doe’ (Florio); separated by Eittre 
and others from bd/ir to build, with which it is 
identical in form, and referred to OIIG. bes/an to 
patch, MUG. besten to lace, tie, f. bast Bast sbA ; 
but Dicz thinks it sufficiently accounted for by 
'put together, join,’ dialectal senses of It. and 
Romanic bastire to build, construct.] 

trans. To sew together loosedy: hence f a. To 
stitch through (the folds of a doublet, contents of 
a bag or cushion), so as to keep them in place, to 
quilt ( obs>\ b. in mod. use. To sew or Mack’ 
together vith long loose stitches the parts of v a 
piece of work), in order to hold them in place I 
for the time. c. trans/. or Jig. 

a. c 1440 Pont. Rose 104 With a threde bastyng my slcvR. 

c i 44 ° Promp. /'at-'. 26 Bastyn clothys, subsuo, sntulo. I 
i 53 ° Falser. 442 This dublet was not well basted at the , 
first, and that inaketh it to wrinkle thus: ce poutpoynt 1 
nestoyt pas bien basty. 1599 A. M. tr. Cabellumcrs Ilk. 
Physick 178/2 Replenishc therwith a little bagge .. baest 
least the hcibes fall together on a heape. 1611 Cotgr., 
Clacer. .to flesh-bast ; or stitch downe the lyiiing of agar- ! 
meat, thereby 10 keep it from sagging. 

b. 1589 R. 11 arvky PI. Perc. <1590) 25 This patch here 
plact!,tlie which 1 bast: And sow so fast. 1883 Chr. Clobc 
13 Sept. 819/2 A doll's dress that has been cut and basted by 
‘a real dressmaker.' 

C. 1540 Raynaud Birth Man 1. ii. < 1634 ■ 19 The very skin 
and it being both basted together, by a great number of small 
fibres. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. 1. 289 The body of your 
discourse is sometime guarded with fragments, and the 
guardes arc but slightly basted on neither. 1816 Scoit 
Old Mart. Concl., Vou ha\« .. basted up your first story 
very hastily and clumsily. 

Baste vA Forms: 6 baast (pa.pple.), 

6-7 bast, 6- baste. [Origin unknown : it has been 
conjectured to be a transferred sense of the next, 
with idea of ‘stroking* (Wedgwood ', which is not 
favoured by the relative dates of the two words, 
or to be from Romanic bastire (see Baste z/. 1 ). 
with general sense of ‘prepare’; but nothing like 
the special sense occurs in Romanic.] 

1 . To moisten (a roasting joint, etc*.) by the ap¬ 
plication of melted fat, gravy, or other liquid, so 
as to keep it from burning, and improve its flavour. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys I. icoThe fat pvgge is baast, 
the lenc cony is brent. 1598 Epulario Cjb, Let it rost 
sokingly, basting it oft with the foresaid sauce. 1653 Wal- 
1 on Angler 159 Let him be. .often basted with claret wine. 
1741 Compl. Pam . Piece 1. ii. 126 Tie your lobsters to the 
.Spit alive, baste them with Water and Salt. 1853 Soyer 
Pantropheon 163 Basle it with its own gravy. 

b. transj. or jig. 

>575 Turnery. / 'cncrie 61 That I the wine should taste., 
and so my throte I_ baste. 1598 K. Gilrin Skial. 11878' 50 
See how he hasts himselfc in his owne greace. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. 4- Cr. 11. Hi. 195 That bastes his arrogance with his owne 
seanie. 1883 Gilmouk Mongols xxiv. 297 Some white Hour 
scones halted in butter. 

t 2. To perfuse as with a liniment. Obs. 

1570 Levins Muuip. /j6 Baste, tin ire. 17*7 Bradley Pam. 
Diet. s.v. Pleas, But to your water two ounces of Staves, 
acre. .and.. baste your dog therewith. 1735 Oiinvs Raleigh 
<Rj Having had their oaked bodies basted or dropped over 
with burning bacon. 

3 . In Candle-making: see Basting vbl. sb 2 2. 

4 . To mark (sheep)with tar. ‘North.’ (llalliwell.) 

[1590 Greene Mourn. Garni . (16161 2 The prime of his 

yceres was in the flowre, and youth sate and hasted him 
Caletides in his foreheadk (Cf. Bust.) 

Baste bu>st), vA Forms: 6 ( pa . pple.) baste, 
basit, {pa. /.) baist; 6 -7 bast, 6- baste. [Of 
uncertain origin, not known before 16th c. ; the 
early instances being all in pa. t. or pa. pple. basil, 
basic , baist, might lx; from a present has, base, to 
be compared with Sw. basa 1 to haste, whip, beat, 
flog.’ With baste, if it was the original form, cf. 
feel, beysta, beyrsta ‘to bruise, thrash, flog,’ Sw. 
bosta ‘ to thump’; hut the vowels do not agree 
with the Fmg. Possibly, after all, a figurative use 
of the preceding: cf. anoint in sense of thrash. ] 

trpns. To beat soundly, thrash, cudgel. 

>533 Bellknoen Livy in. (1822) 223 He departit weil 
basil, and defuleyeit of his clcthing, la 1550 Rob. Hood 
(Ritson>iii. 102 He paid good Robin back and side, And 
baist him up and down. Ibid. 364 Their bones were baste 
so sore. 1596 Culsf. Penelope (1880' 172 Would not sticke 
to baste your bones. 1660 Pepys Diary 1 Dec., 1 took a 
broom, and basted her tilt she cried extremely. 1704 Steele 


Lying Loner iv. ii. 43 I’ll have the Rascal well basted for 
his insolence. 1801 Strutt Sports <5- Past. iv. iv. § 8 Baste 
the bear la kind of game}. 1847 Barham Ingot. Leg. (1877) 
13 Would now and then seize. .A stick. .And baste ner lord 
and master most confoundedly. 

fig. 1797 Wolcott iP. Pindar) Livery Loud. Wks. 1812II t. 
443 Basted by saucy Verse and Prose .. Like Bears by ruf- 
han Bull-dugs baited. 

Baste (lv»st), vf Also bast. Card-playing. 
[f. Baste A modern variant of To Beast 

(retaining the former pronunciation). 

1850 t/and-Bk 0/Carnes (Bohm 231 He who renounces is 
basted as often as detected. 1878 II. H. Gibbs Ombre 27 
note. Quadrille-players call it a Baste or being Basted, not 
from any idea connected with Baste or being beaten, but 
by corruption from the word Beaste. 

Bastel(e, obs. form of Bastille. 
Bastel-house (barstelhaus). Also bastle-. 
[f. baste/, var. of Bastilk + House.] A fortified 
house, usually having the lower floors arched over. 

1544 F.xped. Scot/, in Arb. Garner I. 125 Divers baste! and 
fortified houses. 1849 Mem. Kirkahiy Cr. xxi. 242 The 
Potterrow Port, an arch between two bastel houses. 1884 
Programme A retool. Inst. Xrtocastlc, The Mediaeval 
Castles, Towers, and Bastle-houses in Northumberland. 

Basten (ha sten), a. [OE. b.vsten : see Bast sb. 1 
and -en U] Made of bast. 

c 1000 .Klfric Judg. xv. 13 Hij; $a hine jebundon mid 
twain hastenum rapurn.. 1677 Plot O.xfordsh. 263 The .. 
small leav’d Lime or Linden tree .. called Bast; whence 
the ropes are also called Basten ropes. 1693 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Cert. 213 A Basten rope, funis spar tens. 

Baster 1 (bui-stai). [f. Baste v 1 + -ku 1 .] One 
who bastes (with thread); cf. Ba.ste vA 
1883 Standard 6 Nov. 2/2 A garment is manipulated by 
the cutter, the baster, the machinist. 

Ba*ster- (in 16thc. basteter). [f. Baste v. 2 ] 
One who bastes meat. 

1525 Clturchsv. Acc. Hey bridge (Nichols 1797) tSt To she 
that turned the spin, 8t/. ; to the Basteter, 4 d. 

Baster 3 (b^-stai). [f. Baste vA + -eu 1 .] lie 
who or that which bastes or thrashes; hence, a stick 
or cudgel; also, a heavy blow. 

1726 W. Wagstaffk Misc. ti'ks. 48 »L.) Jack took up the 
poker, and gave me such a barter upon my head. 1770 in 
Smith’s Bk. Rainy Day a86i > 14 A fellow riding a hog, 
brandishing a birch broom by way of a baster. 

Basterly, obs. form of Bastardly. 

|[ Bastide (Ixvstid, bost/ d). [a. OF. bastide, 

acl. Pr .bastida ‘building,’ sb. from fern, pa.pple. oi 
bastir to build : cf. -ADA, -ADR.] 
f 1 . a. A bastel-house or fortlet. b. A tem¬ 
porary hut or tower erected for besieging purposes. 
Cf. Bastille. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1523 l.D. Berners Pro iss. 1 . xxvi. 39 They fortified the 
bastyde of Rosebourge, and made it a strong Castel. 1577 
Hoi.inmied Chroti . 11 .640 He came before the strong towne 
of Calis . and erected bastides betweene the towne and the 
river. 1858 Morris Teste- So ire 138 Therefore we set 
our bastides round the tower That Geffray held. 

|| 2 . A country-house in southern France. 

1721 Loud. Caz. No. 6073/2 The Bastides and Farm- 
Houses in that Neighbourhood. 1837 Carlyle Fr . Rev. 
11 . vt. ii. 332 White glittering bastides that crown the hill. 

Bastille, “ile (bastrl, bcrstil), sb. Forms: 
4 bastele, 4-5 -el, 5 -yle, -elle, -yll, 5-6 ylle, 6 
-il, -ell, Sc. bastillie, -alyie, -ailyei), 7 bastill, 
bastille, 4- hostile. [a. F. bastille (15th c. in 
Littre) late L. bastilia, pi. of bastile, f. bastire to 
build (Cf. sedile, sedilia, f. sedore). In mod. Eng. 
refashioned after Fr.; the regular form from ME. 
bastel{e would be bastleP] 

1 . A tower or bastion of a castle; a fortified 
tower; a small fortress. 

C1340 Gaw. fif Or. Knt. 709 Bastel rouez, kat blenked ful 
quyte. 01430 Lydg. Bochas 11. xvi u US 54 * 5 6 a » Square 
bastiles and bulwarkes to make. 1494 Fabyan vn. 516 \ r 
prouoste .. went to dyncr vnto y bastyle of Seynt Denys. 
1536 Bki.lknof.n Cron. Scot. <1821) 1 .182 To repair the said 
wall in all partis, with touris and bastailyeis. 1664 Butler 
11 ud. 1. 11. Argt., Conveys him to enchanted Castle, 'l here 
shuts him fast in Wooden Bastile. 1843 G. Johnston AW. 
Hist. E. Borders 1 .144 Ruins of has tiles and castles. 

2 . spec, in siege operations : a. A wooden tower 
on wheels for the protection of the besieging 
troops, b. One of a series of huts, surrounded by 
entrenchments, provided for their accommodation. 

c 1325 /:. E. A tlit. P. B. 1187 At vch brugge a berfray on 
basteles wyse. 1430 Lvdg. Chroti. Troy It. xviii, Sette their 
bastyles and their hurdeys eke Rounde about to the harde 
wall. 1489 Caxton Paytes of A. 11. xxxiv, Thys bastylle 
muste be aduironned with hirdels aboute and dawbed thykke 
with erthc and clay therupon, and it may be sette vpon 
wheles. 1523 Ld. Berners Protss. 1 . ccccxxix.754 And so 
lodged in Calays .. in bastylles that they made dayly. 1600 
Hollaso Livy xxn. lx. 471 Good no where, neither in battaile 
nor in bastill [castris}. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. 11 . 717 A 
bastille or small wooden fort was erected on the land side. 
1839 Keighti.ey Hist. Eng. I 352 Bastilles, or huts defended 
by intrenchments were constructed round ihe city. 
fig. C1430 Lvnc. Bochas (1554) 67 b Oblivion, Hath a 
basty 11 of foryetfulnes To stop the passage. 

3 . Name of the prison-fortress built in Paris in 
the 14th century, and destroyed in 17S9. 

1561 R. Norvell {////<?) The Meroure of an Christian^ com- 
posed.. during the tyrne of his captiuetie at Paris, in the 
Bastillie. 1783 Cowper Task v. 383 Her (France's! house 
of bondage .. the Bastille. 1837 Carlyle Er. Rev. iv. iii. 1 . 
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162 That rock-fortress, Tyranny's stronghold, which they 
name Bastille, or Building, as if there were no other building. 

4 . By extension : A prison. 

1790 Burke Fr. A'm Wks, V. 143 One of the old palaces 
of Haris now converted into a Bastilc forkings. 1861 Sai.a 
Tw. round Clock 58 I'cntonvillc's frowning bastille. 1884 
Ransom City (1 >akota» Paper p Feb., Fined $25, and ten 
days in the bastile, for selling Itqtior to the Indians. 

Bastille,-ile (lxtst/ 1 , Ixrstil), v.\ also 5 bas- 
tyle. [a. OF. bastille-r (also bate illicr) t f. bastille ; 
see prec. In sense 2 formed on the Kng. si).] 

11 . To fortify (a castle). Obs . 

1480 Caxton foul's Met. xi. v, taomedon .. redyed hym 
for lo bastyle & edefy the new Troye. c 1500 Partcnay 
1134 When thyscasiell was bastiled fair. 

2 . To confine in a bastille; to imprison. 

1742 Voung AV. 77 /. ix. 1058 Instead of forging chains for 
foreigners, Bastile thy Tutor, a 1798 Makv Woi.lstonkck. 
U'ks. 11 . 34 Marriage had bastiltcd me for life. 1863 W. 
Phillips Speeches xix. 422 One thousand men ..are ‘bas¬ 
tiled' by an authority as despotic as that of I amis. 

Basti llion. Obs. or Hist. Forms: 6 7 bnsti- 
lion, 7 bastillon,6~9 bastillion. [a.OF. baslilloit , 
-illion, dim. of bastille ; see prec.] A small for¬ 
tress or caslle; a fortified tower. 

J549 Tiiomas Hist. Italy roi Huildyug of fortresses and 
bastilions about Felalmhula. 1603 Knoli.es Hist. Turks 
(1621) 82 They gained one of the greatest haslillions ..of 
the citie, called the Angels tower. 1825 SorrilFV i»(b RiV. 
XXXII. 385 An assault was made., upon a liastillion by 
the gate of Codalonga. 

+ Bastiment. Obs. Also 8 bastimenlo. 
[partly ad. Sp. baslimiculo ‘fortification, viclnall, 
furniture* (Minsheu), partly a. F. bastiment mod. 
btUintent * building, ship ’; both f. Romanic bast ire 
to put together, build, prepare.] 

1 . Military supplies, stores, provisions. 

1598 Barret Thcor. I Carres v. iii. 133 To prouide all 
Bastiments, proulsion, and other necessarie things. 1622 
F. Marhiiam Bks. li 'nr re in. x. 5 All Ins prouiMons .. of 
Bastiments or other necessaries. 

2 . A building, a wall. 

1679 Trials White \ Jesuits 61 lie is a Mason, and .. built 
a Hastyinent there by direction from Sir John Warner. 

2 . A ship, a vessel; cf. Fr. bat intent. 

1740 Glover Hosier's Ghost vii. in Tot. Rat/A 18601II. 261 
Then the bastiinentos never Had our foul dishonour seen, 
Nor the sea the sad receiver Of this gallant train had been. 

Bastinade, -onade (hoestiiywl, -ffncid), sb. 
arch . [In 17th c., bast onade, a. F. bastonnade tad. 
Sp. hast on ad a or It. bastonata, taking place of OK. 
bast once : see -ade); or Kng. adaptation of basto- 
nado, after Fr.: seeBASTiNAiwt.] = Basti nadojA 1-3, 

1660 Plea for Mon. in Hart. Misc . I. 17 We have learned 
quietly to take the bastonade. c 1700 Gentt. Inst rue. (1732) 
351 (D.) They would . submit to a bastinade rather than 
occasion bloodshed. 1813 J. I Iobhousf. Jaurn. 297 Offenders, 
whom he may punish with the bastinade. 1878 Lady Her¬ 
bert tr. Hubncrs Ramble 111 . ii. 4S7 Sure of their hastonade 
and sure also of their tads. 

Bastina'de, -ona*de (see prec.), v. arch. [f. 
prec. sb.] To thrash or thwack with a stick, esp. 
on the soles of the feet; to Bastinado. 

1601 R. Johnson A'ingd. 4- Contnno. 59 The euening 
following he is well bnstinaded. 1753 FIanway Trav. (17621 
1. 111. xxxviii. 174 The shah ordered the executioners to 
hastonade him to death. 1828 Rlacfcw. Mag. XXIII. 828 
Away with him .. bow-siring him, bastinade him. 

Bastina'ded, //A n. arch. [f. prec. + -ed.] 
Thrashed, beaten, esp. on the soles of the feet. 

a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo Wks. 1721 III. 134 The starv’d 
basti naded Slave in Chains. 

Bastina'ding, vbl. sb. = Bastinadoing. 

1748 Anson Coy. in. ix. 388 Such a sum of money would .. 
have enticed a Chinese to have undergone a dozen bastinad- 
ings. 1859 Lane Arab. A 'is. I. 273 note, On Bastinading. 

Bastinado (bxslinJhd^), 5A Forms: 6-bas¬ 
tinado ; also 6 bastannado, -anado, 7 -onada, 
7 8 onado. [a. Sp. bastonada ( — It. bastonata, 
OF. bastonnPe) a caning or cudgelling, f. baston 
slick, staff, cudgel. For termination see -ADO 2 : 
the unaccented 0 in the second syllable has fluctu¬ 
ated from the first as ff, &, i, tending to settle down 
under the closest vowel ?.] 

1 . A blow with a stick or cudgel ; a whack or 
lliwack ; esp. one upon the soles of the feet. arch. 

1577 1 Iolinsiied Chron . 111 . 897/1 Leading him..with 
bullets and basianadoes into the borough. 1592 Greknf. 
Art Conny Catch. 25 As many bastinadoes as thy bones 
will beare. 1598 Hakluyt Coy. II. 203 Beaten with so 
many bastonadoes vpon the soles of their feete. 1625 
Modeit 0/ Wit 41 b, Lifting up the Cudgell, he gave him 
therewith halfe a score good bastinadoes. 1849 W. Irving 
Mahomed ff Succ. xiii. 11853) 58 Let him who drinks wine 
.. receive twenty bastinadoes on the soles of his feet. 

2 . A bating with a stick ; a cudgelling, arch. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 717 If a Romane 

soldior .. went out of his ranke .. he had the bastannado. 
a 1600 Burleigh Adv. Q . Eliz. in Hart. Misc . (1809 II. 277 
No man loves one the better for giving him the bastinado, 
though with never so little a cudgel. 1828 Scott F. M. 
J*erth xvi, Must I show thee that thou art a captive, by 
giving thee incontinently the bastinado ? 

f}g' 1595 Shaks. John 11. 463 He giues the bastinado 
with his tongue. 

3 . spec. An Eastern method of corporal punish¬ 
ment, by beating with a stick the soles of the 
culprit’s feet, 

Vol. I. 


1726 Ayliffe Parerg. 46 Remitted the punishment of 
Death .. and in lieu" thereof introduced the Bastinado. 
1884 Browning Ferishtalis F. 133 To cool his heels Un- 
carpcted, or warm them—likelier still—With bastinado. 

4 . A stick, staff, rod, cudgel, truncheon. 

1598 Hakluyt Coy. I. 55 lie receiucth an hundreth blowes 
on the hacke with a bastinado, la yd on by a tall fellow. 1624 
Ca»‘T. Smith Cirgwia 11. 36 Having a Bastinado., made of 
reeds bound together. 1878 Wake Evol. Morality I I. 128 
Her paramour receiving a thousand blows of the bastinado. 

Bastina do, v.\ also 8 -onado. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . To beat with a stick ; to thrash, thwack, arch. 

1614 Isee next]. 1633 Makmvon Fine Comb. tv. 5 A gentle¬ 
man that 1 bastinadoed the other day. 1728 Morgan Algiers 
11 . iv. 273 Cruelly bastonailocd on the Shoulders, Buttocks, 
Belly, and Feet. 1775 Adair Antcr. hid. 156 lie bastin¬ 
adoed the young sinner severely, with a thick whip. 

2 . spec. To beat or cane on the soles of the feel. 

1688 l.ond.Ga No. 2 jt8/j Were put on the Rack,or Bastin¬ 
adoed. 1855 M acalt.ay Hist. Fug. 111 .547The Sallee rover, 
who threatened to bastinado a Christian captive to death. 

Bastinadoing, vbl. sb. [f. prec. 41 no 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Bastinado; cudgelling, 
thrashing (spec, on the soles of the feet). 

1614 Sei.den Titles Hon. 63 The punishment for periury 
was indicted, that was Fustigatio .. bastinadoing. 1879 A. 
Furbis in Daily AVrtv 25 Mar. 5/7 lie is treated to a vehe¬ 
ment bastinadoing. 

Basting (IvPstiij), vbl. sbA [f. Baste r*. 1 ] 

1 . Scwingwilh large loose stitches; quilting (obs.\ 

' tacking ’; also all rib., as in basting-thread. 

1530 Palsgh. 196/2 Bastyng of clothe, bastiment. i860 K. 
Coimoi.o Piet. Chinese 146 When the scissors .. have done 
their work of cutting the material .. the next process 
answers to our basting. 1870 Patty .Xeios 4 Apr., Waist¬ 
coat? without buttons, coats disfigured by hasting threads. 

t 2 . Something basted or quilted on; a lining 
or trimming. Obs. 

c 1525 Skelton elgst. Garnesche 200 The Hcsehe hastyug 
of hys cote was srvvyd with slendyr thretl. 1592 N amik 
Pen Hesse 12a, BlMerd with light sarcenet bastings. 

Ba sting, vbl . sb~ [f. Baste t-. 2 + -inh l .J 

1 . The action of moistening a roasting joint with 
melted butler, gravy, etc.; also fig. and attrib. 

1530 Pai.sor. 196 2 Basiyng of uieate, bastiment. 1550 
Crowley Fpigr. 365 The tonge must have hasiynge, it will 
the better wagge. 1822 kin inner Cook's Or,a. 187 Pm a 
little hit of bulter into your hasting-ladle. 

b. The material used for ibis purpose. 

1615 Markham Kng Hon sen*. (i66o> 69 To know the liest 
bastings for meat, which is sweet Butter, sweet t )yl, etc. 

2 . Candle-making. The process of pouring melted 
wax from a ladle over the wicks. 

C1865 Lethkby in Che. Re. I. 94/1 The operations of hast¬ 
ing and rolling are repeated as often as necessary. 1879 ( 
Gladstone in Cassell's Techn. F.duc. II. 75/2 Wax caudles 
are .. made by another process, which is termed Lasting. 

Ba'sting, vbl. sbf [f. Baste tv* + -ixn L] A 
cudgelling, l>eating, thrashing. (In ‘a dry J Tasting’ 
there is a humorous reference to the preceding.) 

1590 Shaks. t ow. F.i-r. 11.ii.64 Lest it make you chollorL ke, 
and purchase me another dric hasting. 1720 Swift Irish 
Feast Misc. (17351V. 16 What Stalls and what Cuts..What 
Bastings and Kicks! 1833 Makkyat .SVw//c (1863164 A 
gornl luLsting .. was a sovereign remedy for sea-sickness. 

Bastion fbarstian). [a. F. bastion, i 6 lh c., ad. 
It. basti one. f. bast ire lo build, construct, late L. or 
common Romanic, of uncertain origin ; generally 
referred to the same root as baston, baton.) 

1 . A projecting part of a fortification, consisting 
of an earthwork, faced with brick or stone, or of 
a mass of masonry, in the form of an irregular 
pentagon, having its base in the main line, or at 
an angle, of the fortification; its ‘Hanks’ arc the 
two sides which spring from the base, and are 
shorter than the ‘faces’ or two sides which meet in 
the acute ‘salient angle.’ 

Cut bastion ; one w ith its salient angle cut off and re¬ 
placed by an inward angle. Detached bastion: one con¬ 
structed apart from the fortification, also called a Lunette. 
Double bastion: two bastions, one placed inside the other. 
Empty bastion: one in which the interior surface is lower 
than the rampart. Flat bastion: one placed in front of a 
‘curtain.’ Full or solid bastion: one in which the interior 
surface is level with the rampart. Tcnoer bastion ; a tower 
built like a bastion and provided with casemates. 

1598 Barret Thcor. (Carres v. iii. 135 Baskets to cary earth 
to the bastion. 1693 Mem. Ct. Teckely 1.14 This small City, 
flanked with five good Bastions. 1703 Maundrell Jtmrn. 
Jems. (1732I 54 Bastions faced with hewn stone. 1812 
Wellington in Gurw. Disp. IX. 27 To breach the face of 
Ba^ion at the south east angle of the fort. 1851 Ruskin 
Stones Ccn. I. v. 58 Sharp as the frontal angle of a bastion. 

2 . transf. and fig. Rampart, fortification, defence. 

1679 Est. Test. 27 The frontier and Bastion of the Pro¬ 
testant Religion. 1781 Cowpek Convers. 688 They build 
each other up.. As bastions set point-blank against God’s 
will. 1858 Loncf. Ladder St. Aug. ix, The distant moun¬ 
tains, that uprear Their solid bastions to the skies. 

Bastion, variant of Baston sb., a staff. 
Ba’stioned, ppL a. [f. prec. + -ED 2 .] Fur¬ 
nished with or defended by a bastion or bastions. 

1817 Moore Lalla A\, Ceiled Proph. tit, If tower and 
battlement And bastion’d wall be not less hard to win. 
1875 /list. Civ. WarAmer. 1 .457 Closed at the gorge by a 
hastioned curtain with a lunette. 

Bastionet (barstiane*). [f. Bastion + *et.] 
A small bastion. 


1871 Tyndall Fragnt. Sc. I. vi. 207 On Tuesday .. I was 
early at the bastionet. 

Bastite (hevstait). Alin. [f. Baste in the Uarz 
Mountains, where first found + -itk.] A bronze- 
or greenish-coloured impure foliated serpentine; 
also called Sc/tiller-spar . 

1837 68 Dana At in. 409. 1879 Kin lev Stud. Rocks x. 120 

Knstatite become* altered to s« hiller-spar or bastite. 

Bastle-house, modern variant of Banted-Bouse. 

Basto (hirst//), [a. sp. basto, in same sense, the 
whole suit of (.*1 tilts being also called Hast os, and 
the ace being el Jhislo par excellence; in It. Hast one : 
cf. baston club, staff.] The ace ol clubs in quadrille 
and ombre. 

1675 Cotton Com pi. Gamester 11680* 70 The Malillio or 
black Deuce, the Ua*to or .\< «• of ( tubs. *714 Pope Rape 
l.ock ill. 53 Him basto follow'd, hut his fate inorr hard, 
Gain'd but one hump and one plebeian card. 1861 Maim. 
Mag. Dee. 130 The su.e of clubs .. is always ranked as the 
third Lest trump card, and is called Basto. 

t Baston. obs. or qn sense Oyarch. Forms: 
4 bastun, 4 S bnston, ft bastoim, bastion, 6 7 
bastono, 7 (bastome' . [a. OF. baston (ntod.F. 

baton , cogn. with Sp. baston , l’g. bast do. It. bas- 
tone , pointing lo a late K. *baslt>n-em , of unknown 
origin Diez suggests a connexion with (Ii\0(umi<T- 
fii' to lifl, carry. Replaced in j 71I1 e. by Ratoon, 
and now b\ Baton*; another form is Batten.] 

1 . A stafl or slick used as a weapon or a stall ol 
office; a cudgel, club, bal, truncheon; Baton 1, 
Batons i. 

<1 1300 Cursor At. 15827 Wit pair ha* ton* |r\ r. ba*umr*>; 
static*J bete l>:ii him. 1485 < avion ( has. < it. 188^.1 to’.* 
Florypc-s .. took a baston in her lumdc. 1S77 HotiNsnm 
Chron. III. 1226/1 His baston (a staite of :oi til long made 
taper wise tipi with home. 1598 Bahki 1 J hear, lliiri.s 
iv. i. 102 Aimed but lightly, with a short baston or triiiichioii 
in hi* hand. 1598 Slow Snr:\ transl, Fit/sn-phen* xi. < t6-.;p 
93 The Schullers I>f elieiy silu>olc h.uie their ball or bastion 
in their hands. 1693 W. Koiu rison Ph> a.u ei, i,en. 21 3 \ 
Bast oil, or hatoon,y/(.v 7 /.f, Lunins. 1756 Ntoisi Monts, 
t/uten's Spir. J.au’s • 1758- II. xwni. xx. 271 In proves of 
time none but bondmen fought with the baston. 

2 . A .stnn/a, or verse. Transl, ol staff, daveA 

a X300 ( ursor M . 14923 Ks resim }»at wc-e \r rinu* rune, 
And set fra nu langcr bast u no p. r. hast out i|. > 1308 in 

Ret. Ant. II. 175 The * h rk that this baston \\ rouble. Ibid. 
176 Nisthjs bastun wel i-pi^te, I.it* h word him otic n-ripv. 
1330 R. Bki nne Chron. Pref. 99 If it were made in ijtue 
couvvee .. owhure in coil wee 01 in baston. 

3 . Her. Baiun 3. 

1592 WvKt.t.v Armorie 70 Thimperiall t-le In sihu-r, 
gulie baston oiler all. 1622 rt \t 11 v.m ( ompl. Gentt. in.»16 4' 
t.|4 A baston .. must not touch the Scutcheon at both the 
ends. 1660 WatLK ltoi'sK Arms and Arm. ue That were 
.. a baston of Allay to that < ieutleman who should extenuate 
the merit of Military Grandees. 

4 . Card-flaying. A club. Cl. Basto. 

*593 Mus day DeJ. Contraries 49 1 'he inuentcr of the 
Italian Gardes .. put the Denier* or monyes, and the Bastons 
or clubs in coinbatc togither. 

5 . Old /.«?£'. Title of ‘ one of the Warden of the 
Fleet’s men, who attends the king’s courts w ith a 
red staff, for taking such to ward as are committed 
by the court; and likew ise attends on such prisoners 
as are suffered to go at large by licence.’ Chambers 
Cycl. 17 1 7 51. (Cf. tip-staff, gold-stick -in-:< -a iting, 
etc.' 1 lcncc, to go out ol prison by baston. to re¬ 
main in prison without baston. 

T366 Act 1 Rich. it. xti, ]Whereas Jitters people he., 
suffered to goe at large by the Warden of the pri*onJ alefnit/ 
sanz as-eun maynpris avec ime baston de Flete [sometimes 
without any inaineprise with a hasten of the Fleet .. It is 
ordained and assented, that.. no Warden of the Fleet shall 
suffer any prisoner] aler hors de prisone par maynpris, baill 
tie par baston po go out of prison by mainprise, baite, imr by 
boston.] 1562 Act 5 Eliz. x.viii. 8 The same Party.. shall 
remain in the Prison .. without Bail, Baston or Mainprizo. 
1619 Dalton Countr. Just. cvi. 116301273 If the officer shall 
suffer his prisoners to go abroad for a time, by bailc or 
baston. 1671 F. Phillies Reg. Xecess. 475Committed to the 
Tower of London, there to remain one year without bayle, 
baston or Mainprize. 

6. Arch. A round moulding at tile base of a 
column, a torus. [So btUon in mod.F.] 

1751 Chambers Cycl., Easton or Ratoon a mould in the 
base of a column, otherwise called a tore. 1847 in Craig. 

+ Ba’ston, v. Obs. [f. prcc. sb.; cf. OF. bas¬ 
to tin er (mod.F. btUonner) ; and see Baton 2\] To 
beat with a staff or cudgel. I Fence Bastoned ppi.a. 

*593 Dee Diary 43 And that 1 w old try'on the fleysh of 
him, or Uu>y a bastoned gow n of him. 

Bastonade, -ado, obs. If. Bastinado. 

+ Ba stonate, v. Obs. rare* 1 , [formed after 
Romanic vb. ^lt . bastondre, Sp. bastonar , OF. bas- 
toner)+ - atk : cf. It. pa. pple. bas ton a to.) • prec. 

1604 T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 2S5 The very Cudgell 
wherewith a Cavalero is bastonated. 

+ Bastonet. Obs. [a. Ol \ basfonet (mod. Af- 
tonnet ) lit.‘littlestick, 1 dim.o ibaston stick, Baton.] 
A kind of bit: see the quot. 

1611 Cotgr., Rastonnet.. the bastonet of a bridle. 16x7 
Markham Cava/, it. 59, I haue seen some horsmen \;se that 
bytl which we call the Bastonet or Jeiue bylt, which is 
made with round buttons or g^rcat rough ringes. 

Bastonite (brc-steiiDit). Min. [f. Bastoigne , 
in Luxembourg, where it was discovered +-itk.] 
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Mica in large plicated plates of greenish-brown 
colour ; a variety of Ijcpjdomelakk. (Dana.) 

Basular, -ylare, obs. forms of Basilar a. 

BasularcL, variant of Basklard a dagger. 
Basyl(e (Iv^sil, barsil). Chan. [f. Or. 0<<<r <y 
base + -yl, Or. v\rj,hyle, wood, substance. (Webster 
has also bashyle.)] A metal or other eleelro-positive 
constituent of a compound; a body that unites with 
oxygen to form a base. 

1863 Watts Diet, Client ., Basyl, Graham’s name for the 
metal or other electropositive constituent of a salt, a 1866 
(I. Wilson htorg. Client. icd. 3) § 1130 A base, may he con¬ 
structed of a metal and oxygen, and in such circumstances 
a metal is known as a basyle .. Other substances than 
metals, however, may be basyles and form bases. 

Basylous d^-sites, bars-), a . Chau. [f. prcc. 
+ -OUs.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a basyl. 

1881 Williamson in Stature XXIV. 411 Such primary 
compounds were classified .. into electro-posilive or basylous 
and electro-negative or chlorous compounds. 

Basyn, -et, obs. forms of Basin, Basinet. 

Bat vltfvt), sb. b Forms: a. 3 '{ balke, 4 6 bakko, 
backe, 5 6 bake, bak, back ; £. 6-7 batte, 6-S 
batt, 6- bat. [The mod. bat, found c 1575, takes 
the place of MK. bah he, apparently from Scand.; 
cf. Da. a/ten-bah he ‘evening-bat,’ Ol >a. nath-bahhw, 
OSw. (lhre) n at t-bach a ‘ night-bat.’ Swedish dial, 
have also naft-batta, natt-blacka : with the latter 
cf. 1 ccl. Ictlr-blah a ‘ bat/ lit. ‘leather-fluttcrcr,’ f. blaha 
* lo dap, wave, flutter with wings/ whence it lias 
been suggested that bah he, bacha have lost an /; 
but as the / does not appear in the OSw. and ODa. 
forms above, this is very unlikely. The med.K. 
blatta , blacta, batta, glossed * lueifuga, vespertilio, 
vlcdermus ’ (Diefenbach Sitppl. to Du Cange) = cl. 
K. blatta ‘an insect that shuns the light* (1 blatta * 
lucifugv, Vergil) ‘cockroach, moth,' is distinct in 
origin, but may have influenced the English change 
to bat ; evidence is wanting. Bach- in comb., bahie- 
bird. bawkie-bird. still survive in north ling, and Sc ] 

1 . An animal, a member of the Mammalian order 
Cheiroptera, and especially of the family Vesper* 
tilionidw \ consisting of inousc-likc quadrupeds 
(whence the names Rere-mouse, hi it ter-mouse), hal¬ 
ing the lingers extended to support a thin membrane 
which stretches from the side of the neck by the 
toes of both pairs of feet to the tail, and forms a 
kind of wing, with which they fly with a peculiar 
quivering motion ; hence they were formerly classed 
as birds. They are all nocturnal, retiring by day 
to dark recesses, to which habits there are many 
references in literature. 

Of about 17 species found in Britain the best known an- 
the Common Bat or Pipistrelle (/'espertilio Pipistrel/ttsx and 
the bong-eared Bat \Piecotns anritnsx\ of the much larger 
foreign species, the most noted are the Vampires. 

a. 01300 W. di: Bihlesvv. in Wright Toe. 164 Balke, 
chnuft-soriz cn meson n. c 1340 A lex. .y Dind. 773 Bringcn 
her a nihte-bird . a bnkke . or an oule. 1388 Wvci.ik Isa. 
ii. 20 M old c war pis and backis, ether rere tnyis. | *S3S C«»\ 1 r- 
i>alk, Mullcs and Bathes ; 1590 Gcncv., To the inowles ami 
to the backes; 1611 Mottles and battes.) 1414 Brami ion 
Pettit. Ps. Ixxx. 31 A backe, that llyith be ny^t. ^1440 
l'romp. Parv. 21 Bakkc t v.r. bak 1 , flyingc be-.t 17'. r. fkynge 
by rile >, vesperiilio. 1483 Hath. Angt. 18 A Bakke, (data, 
vesperiilio. 1496 Dives .y Pa up. (W. do W.» 111. viii. 144 
l.ykc oules 6k backes whiche hate the daye lone the 
nyght. a 1500 in Whicker l\*c. llie vespertilio, hec 

itui/ttga , a bake. 1509 Fisher 11 'its. t. (18761 87 More 
louyngc derkenes than lyght, lyke vnto a kee«.t called a 
backe. 15131 I lot tolas nets xili. Brol. 33 Vpgois the bak 
wyth hir pelil ledderyu tlycht. 1552 Mi Lor.T, Keremowsc, 
or backe whiche flyelh in the darcke, nycteris. c 1554 
Chore Ps. 11844! 20 The backe or owle, *1 Tint lurketh yn an 
olde house syde. 1607 Sc hot. Disc, agst. Antichr. n. vi 71 
To cast them to the Moules and to the backes. [1808 
Jamil son s. v. Bak, The modern name in Sc. is hackie-hird. 
1863 Prtn*. Dan Ay, Back-hearaway, the bat. or rere mouse. 1 

ft. 1580 Holi.vhano Treas. Dr. Tong., Chattvesanris , a 
Backe, some call it a Bat. 1596 Spenser E.Q. il xii. 36'I he 
lether-winged bait, dayes enimy. 1604 Drayton (hole 502 
The ldacke-ey'd Bat (the Watch-Man of the Night). 1605 
Siiaks. Mach. 111. ii. 40 Ere the Bat hath flowne His Cloy, 
ster'd flight. 1725 Poi'K Odyss. xn. 513 So to the beam the 
hat tenacious clings, And pendant round it clasps bis leathern 
wings. 1768 Pennant Zool. I. 114 The irregular, uncertain 
and jerking motion of the bat in the air. 1770 Goldsm. 
Des. Till. 350 Silent bats in drowsy clusters cling. 1791 
Boswell Johnson (1831) IV. 209 The curious formation of a 
bat, a mouse with wings. 1807 Cradiie Par. Keg. 1. Wks. 
^1834 11 . 156 Bats on their webby wings in darkness move. 

Carpenter Zool. § 165, Cheiroptera ; the animals of 
this Order, all of them commonly known as Bats. 1852 
D. Horn Ruins Setcn Chapel v, The twilight-loving bat, 
on leathern wing. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. Li. 112 Now 
the shrill hats were upon the wing. 

2 . Comb. a. sbs., as bat-flying ,; whence bat flying 
time , dusk ; bat-shell, a species of volute ; bat- 
tick, an insect parasitical on bats. b. adjs., as 
bat-blind, blind as a bat in the sunlight ; bat- 
liko, like a bat, or like that of a bat, also adv. 
after the manner of a bat; bat-wing, bats¬ 
wing, shaped like the wing of a bat, applied spec. 
to a laterally spreading flame from a gas-jet, ami 
the burner producing it. Also in many parasyn- 


thetic derivatives, as bat-eyed, having bat’s eyes, 
bat-blind; bat-minded, menially blind; bat¬ 
winged, having hat’s wings; whence dcriv. sbs., as 
bat-mindedness, etc. 

1609 J. Davies lloly Rood 13 (D.) O ‘Bat-blind Fooles, 
doe ye infatuate That Wisdome? 1834 M. Scott Cruise 
Midge <1859! 503 If you are not ’‘bat-blind it will evince to 
you that, etc. 1638 Sanderson Serni. II. 118 One, to \tc 
cat-eyed outward .. another, to be *bal-eyed inward ; in not 
perceiving .. a beam in a man's own eye. :8i8 Scott Iht. 
Midi, xvii, I hae sat on the grave frac ^hat-fleeing time till 
cock-crow, a 1711 Ken Ed tumid Wks. 1721 11 . 90 His "Bat- 
like Wings he to full stretch expands. 1785-95 Wolcoit 
< P« Pindari Lousiad 11. Wks. I.230 Conscience .. That, "bat¬ 
like, winks by day and wakes by night. 1858 Sears A than. 
11. xii. 249 "Bat-like fallacies. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalion 

I. iv. 34 "Bat-like cries, thin, impotent of sound. 1869 Echo 
23 Jan., There is enough . "bat-mindedness in the world 
to give Rome a fair chance. 1869 Daily News 18 June, 
The common ‘balswing burner., is of about the same 
illuminating power as the fishtails. 1852 T. Harris Insects 
New Eng. 501 A remarkable group of insects, which seems 
to connect the flies with the true licks and spiders. Such 
are sheep-ticks and * bat-ticks. 1872 H. Macmillan True 
Cine vii. 296 The haves of the hat wing passion-flower. 
1847 I.n. Lindsay Chr. Art I. 84 The triple-headed, 'bat- 
winged, horned and hoofed monster of the later middle ages. 

Bat (ba.t), sb.'t Forms: 3 flat, si tig.) botte, 
(pi.) botten,3~5 bottes, 3-6 battes; 5-6 batte, 
6-S batt, 4- bat. [As the 110111. sing, does not occur 
in 13th e., it is uncertain whether it was bat or batte, 
and tints whether it was an adoption of OF. batte 
(partly identical in sense, referred by Liltre to 
bat/re to beat), or represented an OK. *bat (fern.) 

‘ fustis,’ alleged by Sonnier, from an unknown 
source. The forms in l.ayamon rather favour the 
lalter; but in any case some of the senses are (pom 
F. batte. The supposed OK. *<W is by some re¬ 
ferred to a Celtic origin : cf. lr. and Gael, bat, bata 
>taff, cudgel. The development and relations of 
the senses arc obscure: some of them appear to 
be from the verb, and some may be immediately 
due to onomatopu ia, from the sound of a solid, 
slightly dull, blow: cf. pat. Thus there may be 
two or three originally distinct words, though no 
longer satisfactorily separable.] 

I. A slick or >tout piece of wood. 

1 . A slick, a club, a stall' for support and defence. 
(In 13S7 applied to a crosier.) arch. Still dial. 

I Kent, Sussex, elc.)-staff, walking-stick. 

1205 I.av. 215^3 P- 1 boticn 11250 battes] hco up hcouen. 
<*1230 Ancr. R. 366 I's forto huvuwen from ]k'S dcofles 
botte. 1 1300 A’. Alts. 78 And made hcom fyghlc with 
batics. t 1320 Ajo* lu'vis 391 lie neitKth is bat and forth 
a goth. 1387 Tin -visa Higden Rolls Scr. I. 381 Forto 
swore vp|Km cny t'f j»ilko hellos and gold buttes. / 1440 
Prontp. l\n‘v. 76 Batte, strife,Jitstis. <1440 Ccsfa Rout . 
179 As to a thef ye come oute, w ith swerdcs N: battes 
to take me. 1494 Fauvan mi. 596 This was clepyd of 
the comon people the parlyameiu of battes.. for proi lama- 
cyons were made, y l men sliuhle leue theyr swerdes it .. 
the people loke great battes it stanys. 1555 Eardte Rat ions 
App. 327 I.et there bee giuen vnto hyru by the commune 
Sergvaunt of the batte .xxxiv. stripes with a waster. 1591 
Sh nsfr M. IItthherd 217 A handsome hat he held, On 
which he leaned. 1607 Siixks. Cor. 1. i. 163 Make you ready 
your stifle hats and clubs. 1655 < mivgk ( onnn. it eh. xi. 35 
Tvmtmtm' .. sigiiilicth a 'bat,' or a ‘staff.’ 1687 Drvi>en 
Hind <y l\ m. 631 Me headed all the rabble of a town, And 
finish’d 'em w ith bats. 1822 Sroir Rigct xxi, I have given 
up .. my hat f«>r a sword. 1875 Sti arts Const, i/ist . Ill. 
x\ iii. 103 Called .. the parliament of bats or bludgeons. 

f 2 . {A balk of timljcr. Ball's cud apparently 
mast-head. Obs. or dial. 

1577 B. CioofJK ttereshach's Hush. (1586) 42 Though the 
come he laide iijmmi Battes in the flooves. a »6i8 RALncii 
Royal A <ir^4 Necessaries belonging to shipping, even from 
the Batts end to the very kilson of a 8lnp. 1686 Blot 
StaJTordsh. an Neal l «ud)er, a lift part 1 which is sufficient 
in such large halts*. . allow'd for the wast of rind, chipps, etc. 

3 . The wooden implement with rounded handle 
and Battened blade used to strike or ‘bat’ the ball 
in cricket. (The most common mod. sense.) 

1706 Phillips, Hat ., a kind of Club to strike a Ball with, 
at the Play call'd Cricket. [So in Baii.lv 1731, etc,] 1770 

J. Love Cricket 3 lie weighs the well-turned Hal's experi¬ 
enc'd Force. 1807 Ckaiihe Pillage 1. 336 The bat, the 
wicket, were his labours all. 1850 in Cricket. Man. too 
Pilch scored sixty-one, and brought out his bat. 

b. short for batter, batsman. 

1859 All J'. Round No. 13. 306 Mcjug .. one of our best 
bats, went to the wicket first. 

c. Hence the phrase, Off his own bat , in reference 
to the score made by a player’s own hits; Jig. solely 
by his own exertions, by himself. 

1845 Syo. Smith Fragnt. Irish Ch. Wks. 11 . 340/1 He had 
no revenues but what he got off his own bat. 1859 All K 
Round No. 13. 305 One of our adversaries scored 70 off his 
own bat. 1865 Erasers Mag. Nov. 667 Jt is a mistake .. 
to suppose that Ix>rd Palmerston did everything off his own 
bat after 1834. 

4 . The ‘sword of wood* or light lath wand of 
1 Iarleqmn in pantomimes. [I )ircctly from F. 4 batte , 
sabre de bois d’arlequin ’ (bitlrc).] 

1859 Ittnstr. Loud. Raos 8 Jan., Harlequin's wonder¬ 
working bat. 

5 . dial. (Kent, etc.): The wooden handle or slick 
of an implement, e.g. of a scythe. 


6 . dial. (Hcrefordsh. etc.): A wooden implement 
for breaking clods of earth. [So F. batte .] 

II. A lump, a piece of certain substances; a 
mass, dull-sounding, or formed hy liealing. 

f 7 . A lump, piece, bit. Obs. in general sense. 

• c 1340 Alexander (Stcv.) 4166 Quare flaggis of the fell 
snawc ' fell fra heuen .. a-hrade .. as battis ere of w olle. 
*393 Langi.. /'. PI. C. xix. 92 pe fader of heuene .. bad hit 
be {of] a bat of erpe * a man and a mayde. 

8 . csp. A piece of a brick having one end entire. 

1519 Horman r>//£-.24ob, Battz and great rubbrysshe .. 
to fyII yp in the myddell of the wall. 1667 Primatt City 4 
C. Build. 50 Let him gel his foundation cleared, and his 
Bricks and Bats laid up. 1677 Moxos A lech. Exerc. ( 1703* 
261 I -ay a three quarter Bat at the Quine in the stretching 
course. ISee Brick hat. ] 

9 A kind of sun-dried brick. 

1816 SoeniEV in (). Kc7>. XV. 214 Preparing bats,—a sort 
nf bricks made of clay and straw', well beaten together, iS 
inches long, 12 wide, 4 deep, not burnt, but dried in the sun. 

10 . A brick-shaped ]>eat. 

1846 Clarke in Jrul. R. Agric. Roc. VII. 11. 517 The dried 
‘peat l>aiV or brick-shaped turf, used for fuel. 

11 . Shale interslratilied between scams of coal, 
iron-ore, etc. Cf. Hass sbA 

1686 Plc>i Stagordsh. 132 Substances call'd partings., ol 
consistence between an earth and a coal, or soft bat. 1712 
Ii. Bki.i i.rs ir. Phil. Trans. XXVII. 543 Those Substances, 
w hich divide the Strata of Coals and Iron Oars from each 
other, are called Bats by the Miners. 1839 Murchison 
Silnr. Syst. t. xxxv. 474 Black ‘bat,' a dull, compact, bitu¬ 
minous shale, which sounds under the hammer like wood. 

12 . A felted mass of fur, or of hair and wool in 
hat-making : often spelt Batt. 

1836 Scenes Commerce 195 The whole mass .. is called a 
batt; a second batt is added to it: and hy dint of pressure 
.. the two batts become one. 1837 Wiiittock /jX-. Trades 
(1842 294 A batt is quantity suflicienl for making half the 
thickness of one hat. 1875 Uke Diet. Arts II. 7S4 The hat 
or capade thus formed is rendered compact by pressing il 
down with the har<hning skin. 

13 . A sheet of cotton wadding used for filling 
quilts ; hatting. 

III. A stroke. 

14 . A firm blow as with a staff or club. Cf. Bat ?\ 

a 1400 Co7>. Myst. 296 That xal be asnyd be this batte, 
What thou, Ihcsus? ho^aff the that? 1535 Stewart C run. 
Scot. 11 . 432 Sum gat ane bat that breissit all thair bonis. 
1566 I Irani Horace' Sat. I- i. A ij, The souldycr that doth 
deale the battes and makes his foes to fiye. A674 P. Whallev 
/.stall. Rclig. 22 To have a Batt ai the Pope with the Ban 
end of a Dominican. 1864 Atkinson U hit fy Gloss. s.v. 
Bat, ‘ It gets more bats than bites,* said of the dog that 
gets more blows than food. 

15 . dial, and slang, Beat, rate of stroke or speed, 
pace ; in Sc. dial, rate, manner, style. 

1808 Jamieson s.v., [Getting on] about the auld hat. 1824 
Craven Dial. 49 There com by me, at a feaful girt bat, a 
par o'shay and four. 1877 Peacock Manley 1 Line.\ Gloss. 
s.v., They do go at a strange bat on them railroads. 1880 
Daily Tel. 11 Mar., Going off at a lively bat of 34 .. the boat 
travelled at a good pace. 

V. Comb., as bat-ball, a ball to be strnck with 
a bat ; batman, one who carries a bludgeon, a 
clubman. Also Bat-fowl, -er, -ing. 

1876 Emerson Ess. Scr. 1. x. 241 Moons arc no more Ixmnds 
to spiritual j>ower than bat-balls, 1833 Extracts as to 
Administ. Poor Laws 26 The batmen, so called from the 
provincial term of bat, fora bludgeon which they use. 

It Bat, bat (ba, bat, ba*t), sb . 3 [a. l*\btft pack- 
saddle, OF. bast late L. bastum, perhaps con¬ 
nected with (ir. fiocn -offiK to hear.] 

1 . A pack saddle. Only in comb., as bat-needle, 
a packing needle (obs .); bftt-hor.se (F. chci'al de 
bat), a suinptcr-bcast, a horse which carries the 
baggage of military officers, during a campaign; 
as bftt-mule. See also Batman. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vii. 218 To hrochen hem with a batte- 
nelde * and bond hem to-gederes. 1578 Richmond Witts 
(1853) 279 Batt nedits, ij s. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ. 
U850' II. 137 Putting my baggage into portable form for 
my bat-mule. 1863 Kinglake Crimea 11 .144 It was found 
necessary to dispense with the Irit horses of the army. 1879 
Pail Malt Budg. 17 Oct. 20 A new pack-saddle for bat 
mules or horses has been invented by an officer of the French 
military train. 

2 . In bat-money: An allowance for carrying 
baggage in the field. Sometimes confused with 
Batta. 

1793 Pitt in G. Rose Diaries (1860^ I. 127 He shall have 
directions about the bit and forage money. 1808 Welling¬ 
ton in Gurw. Disp. IV. 82 ,1 should make an issue of bat ami 
forage money to the Officers. 1813 Sir R. Wilson /V. 
Diary II. 279 Lord Castlereagh also notes that my income 
will be suitably augmented by a bat and forage allowance. 

Bat (b.xt), z >. 1 [f. Bat sb . 2 ; cf. also F. butt-re 

to beat.] 

1 . trans. To strike with, or as with, a bat; to 
cudgel, thrash, heat. 

c 1440 Prontp. Parr. 26 Baltyn, or betyn wyth stavvs 
(7*. nbaitis *. fustigo, haculo. 1570 Levins Manip.jyj To 
batte, beatc, fustigate, tundere. 1606 Holland Sue ton. 
116 Mariners, who with their sprits, poles, and oares .. bcatu 
and batt their carkasses. 1859 Reeve Brittany 49 Women 
vehemently Ixitting heaps of wet linen at the lavatories. 

2 . To strike or hit a ball with a bat, so as to 
drive it away, esp. in Crichet. Also absot. 

1773 Cent/. Mag. XL! 11 . 451 To bat and bowl with might 
and main. 1859 Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. 11 . 14 Well 
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here ,.'S a ball Gr you if you can hat it. 1884 Mauch. 
Exam. 16 May 5 The Nolls leant was baiting all day 
again.sl Sussex. 

+ 3 . To fasten by beating. Obs. 

1793 Smbaton Fdystonc L. § 302 By balling them closely 
to the slone underneath, by the gentle blows of a small 
hammer. Ibid. The leaden cap. .that 1 had carefully batted 
to the stone. 

Bat, vi- [A variant of Bate ; in sense 2 
perh. of Bate v.'i] 

1 . intr. To bate or llutter as a hawk. 

1613 Latham Falconry (1633) Gloss., Batting, or to bat is 
when a Hawke tlmiereth with her wings cither from the 
pearch or the mans fist, striuing as it were to tlie away. 

2 . tratts. {dial, and in U.S.) To bat the eyes : to 
move the eyelids quickly, to wink. 

1847 78 Halliwkl!., Hat, to wink. Derbysh. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Bat, to wink, or rather to 
move the eyelids up and down quickly. 1883 American VI. 
237 To bal the eyes, meaning to wink, when we desire tu 
express the rapidity of the action. 1883 J. Harris in 
Century Mag. May 146 You hoi’ your head high ; don’t you 
hat your eyes to please none of 'em. 

Bat, obs. f. Bath sbP a lleb. measure. 

Bat: see Batz, a German coin. 

Bat(e, obs. form of Boat. 

+ Ea table, a. Obs .; also 7 batcable, 7-S 
battable. [Shortened form of Debatable ; el. 
Bate sbP] Debatable, disputed ; used esp. of 
the * debatable ground* on the Scottish border. 

1453 * n Rynier Fadera (1710) XI. 337 The Bntablc Mamies 
in the Wcstmarch. 1531 z Ait 23 Hen. J 7 //, xvi, The 
batable grounde !>etwcne England and Scotland. 1610 
Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 782 Called Batable ground, as 
one would say Litigious, because the English and the Scotish 
have litigiously contended about it. 1751 Chambers Cycl., 
Bat tabic ground. Lin mod. Diets.] 

Batable, variant of Battable a.' 1 Obs. fertile. 

Batail (e,-aillcr, -ailling, -aillous, obs. forms 
of Battle, -ek, -ing, Battailous. 

t Bataild, pres. pptc. used advb. Obs. Also 
bata(u)nt, baitand. [a. OK. batant , pr. pple. of 
bat-re to beat, in phrase venir batant to come with 
haste ; in form baland, assimilated to native pples. 
in -and, q.v.] Hastening, in haste. 

1330 R. Brunne Citron. 149 Batumi fro Cc2ile com him a 
inessengere. Ibid. 307 So com ]>e eric Marschalle baitand 
to London. 

11 Batardeau (batarchr). Also 8 batter-. [Kr.: 
formerly baslardeatt, considered by Littrc and 
Scheler to be a dim. of bastard * a dike,’ of doubtful 
origin : see Littrc. (The idea that the termination 
is d'eau ‘of water’ is not entertained by French 
scholars.)] a. A coffer-dam. b. A wall built 
across the moat or ditch surrounding a fortification. 

1767 Ducarel Anglo-Xorm. Antuj. 36 Laying the founda¬ 
tions of such piers under water, .by means of a Battcrdeaux. 
1830 E. Campbell Diet. Mil. Be. 62 The Enemy may be greatly 
annoyed by means of certain works called BalardY.aux. 
1862 F. Griffiths Artill. Man. 262 A Batardeau is a solid 

iccc of masonry, 7 or 8 feet thick, crossing the whole 

readlh of the ditch opposite the flanked angles of the 
bastions. 11 retains the water in those parts of the ditch 
which require to be inundated. 

+ Batardier. Obs. [a. K. batardih'e, i.bdtard 
bastard, ‘ because the plants are there only bastards, 
awaiting their definitive family’ (Littrc).] A 
plantation of young grafted trees intended to be 
transplanted into gardens. 

1725 Bradley Font. Diet., Batardier , a Place in a Garden, 
whose Soil should be good, etc., in order to plant Fruit- 
Trees there. 

Batata (bata ta, batata). [a. Sp. and l*g. 
batata, from a native American language; according 
to Peter Martyr and Navagerio, 1526, the native 
name in Haiti, (Hence, transferred to a different 
plant , potato,)] 

A plant (Batatas editlis, N.O. Convolvttlacex) hav¬ 
ing an edible tuberous root, called also Spanish or 
Sweet Potato, a native of the West Indies, whence 
it was introduced into Spain early in the 16th c. 

1577 Fkampton Joyf. Xcn'cs 104 The Batatas .. a common 
frutc in those countries., a viclaill of much substaunce. 
1613 Pvkciias Filgr. v. xiv. 316 Thu islands of Moralay .. 
where Battala-rools is their bread. 1832 l 'eg. Snbst. Food 
126 The plant carried to Ireland by Captain Hawkins, in 
1565, was the Spanish batata, or sweet potato. 1866 Living, 
stone Jrnt. I. iii. 73 Batatas and mai/e were often planted. 

Bataiint, var. Batand, Obs. hastening, eager. 

€ ] Misused by Chattcrton (and J. M. Xeale). 

a 1770 Chattekton Sir C. Bawd in 276 Bchyndc theyre 
hackcs syx rnynstrelies came, Who tun'd the strunge bataunl. 

tBatauntly^A'. Obs. In 4 -licho. [f, pree. + 
*ly 2 .] Hastily, pressrngly, eagerly. 

1393 Langl. /’. Pi. C. xvn. 56 BatauntHche, as beggers 
don ‘and holdeltche he craue]?. [1677 Coles, Bat aunt ly, 
boldly. Obs. (11 cnee in Kersey, Bailey, etc.) a 1768 Ciiai- 
tkrton /Ella 826 Yeltewoulde I battentlie assuage mie fyre.) 

Batavian (batcovian), a. and sb. [f. L. Bata¬ 
via, f. Batavi an ancient people who dwelt on the 
island Betawe, between the Rhine and the Waal, 
in part of what is now Holland. Sec -an.] 

A. adj, a. Of or pertaining to the ancient Batavi: 
see above, b. Pertaining to 11 olland or to the Dutch. 


1796 Morse Amer. Ceog. II. 339 First year of Batavian 
liberty. 1859 Macaulay '/fist. Eng. V. 141 The peculiarity 
of the Batavian polity threw some difficulties in Ins way. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. 17 . S. I. iv. 100 He had fought for the 
independence of the Batavian republic. 

B. sb. pi. a. The ancient Batavi: see above, 
b. The Dutch or Xetherlandcrs (rare). 

1598 Green we y Tacitus' Ann. iv. 11622) 266 The Batavians 
. .inhabit an Ilande of the River of Khenc. 1876 Banckoi v 
Hist. U. S. 11 . xxii. 24 There would be no war but on water, 
the home of the Batavians. 

Batayle, -yngc, etc., obs. ff. Battle, etc. 
Bat-ball: see Bat sbP 

Batch 1 (IxvtJ). Forms: 5 bahehe, 5-6 bachc, 
batche, 7 bach, 6- batch. [MM bachc, bacche, 
repr. an unrecorded OF. *bnree , f. bacan to Bake : 
cf. wake, watch, make, match, speak, speech.\ 

11 . The process of baking. Obs. 

1440 Tromp. Tarv. 21 Bahehe, or bakynge (r*. r. batche*, 
pistura . 1551 1 *. Wilson Logikc 42b, Except the baker due 

his part also in the batch. 

2 . cotter. A baking ; the quantity of bread pro¬ 
duced at one baking. 

1461 83 Ord. A’. House It. 70 lie shall trulye delyver into 
the bredehouse .. the whole uumbyr of his hachc. 1530 
PaLsor. 197/1 Batche of bredde feu nice de pain, a 1636 
Bi*. Hall Kent. Wks. o66o> 186 They had no leisure to 
make up their bach. 1760 T. Ill ichinson Hist. Cot. Mass. 
i. <1765* 23 The last batch was in the oven. 1856 Kane 
A ret. E.xp. II. xix. 192 We .. baked a large batch of bread. 
Jig. 1606 Siiaks. Tr. <v Cr. v. i. 5 Thou crusty batch of 
Nature, what's the newcsY 

t b. ellipt. The bread itself: cf. bread of life. 
Obs. 

1648 Earl Wesimld. Otia Sacra 11879* 92 Those blest 
Willi the True batch of Life may ever rest So salisli'd. 

t fP- and Iransf. The sort or 4 lot ’ to which 
a thing belongs by origin (as loaves do to their 
own batch). Obs. 

1598 Ik Josson F.v. Man in Hum. 1. ii. (1616) 9 One is a 
Rimer Sir, o’ yourowne hatch. 1641 M ilton Ch. Dim ip. 11. 
Wks. 11851) 42 This worthy Motto, No Bishop, 110 King is 
of the same batch, and infanted out of the same femes. 17U5 
UiCKKKiNGtLL Priesf-er. (1721 I. 47 All sorts of Priest-craft 
are of uue I.even and one Batch. 

4 . a. The quantity of Hour or dough to be used 
for one baking, b. The quantity of corn sent at 
one time to the mill to be ground, dial. 

1549 Covekimle Erasvt. Tar. 1 Cor. vi. 6 A lyile Icatleli 
sowretb the whole batche, wherwith it is inyngk-d, 1570 
Levins Manip. 38 A ha u he, ferment urn. 1579 I.vngiiam 
Card. Health 11633* 90 Bake a l>»afc of wheat meale as it 
cometh from the mill in the midst of the hatch. 1796 W. 
Marshall Midi. Count, II. Gloss., Batch , a grist; a 
quantity of corn sent to mill. 1859 Antobiog. Beggar-boy 
65 To bring the farmers’ batches to be ground, and take 
them home when made into meal. 

5 . iransf. A quantity produced at one operation, 
e.g. a brewing ; a lot. arch. 

17x3 Lond.ty Country Brew. 1. 0742) 31 You are welcome 
to a good Batch of my October ( Beer]. 1878 Miss Bkauikjn 
Open Terd. 1 . i. 13 That last batch of soup was excellent. 

6. a. A quantity of anything coming at a time, 
an instalment, b. A number of things or persons 
introduced, put, or treated together ; a set. 

a. 1833 Makryat T*Simplei 1863) 85, 1 have just received 
a batch of pri/e-money. 1840 lloou L p Rhine 58, I am not 
going to favour you with a batch of politics. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Batch Cornw.), the quantity of ore sent to 
the surface by a pare of men. 

b. [1598; cf. 4.1 1632 Massinger City Mad. iv. i, A 
whole batch, sir. Almost of the same leaven. 1793 l.n. 
Auckland Corr. 111 . 75 A new batch of visitors, who are 
coming for the day. 1845 Disraeli .SjA//d 863» 39 A baronet 
of the earliest batch. 1863 Kinglake t Y/w/crt(i876i 1 . .\iv. 297 
Shot by platoons ami in hatches. 1872 Black A dr*. Phaeton 
xxxi. 415 The batch of letters awaiting us in Edinburgh. 

7 . at (rib., as in batch-bread, -flour. 

1862 Loud. Rev. 16 Aug. 140 Baking rolls and fancy bread, 
taking the batch-bread out of the oven. 1878 IIalliwell 
s. v., Coarse flour is sometimes called batch flour. 

Batch 2 . [? a variant of Back sb.-] A vessel 
used in brewing. 

1697 F/Vw Penal Laws 21 By which any Beer .. may be 
conveyed into or out of such Tun, Batch or Moat. 

Batch, mod, dial, form of Bachk. 

Batchelor, -ry, obs. ff. Bachki.oh, -by, etc. 
Bate (b< T U), v. 1 ; also 6-7 baitc, bayte, 7-9 
bait. [a. OF. bat re (mod. bat tre )late L. hat ere, 
bat/tVe, for cl. L. ba/uJre. In sense 1 partly also a 
shortened form of Debate v.] 

+ 1 . To contend, fight, strive, with blows or 
arguments. Const, on. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 5913 And for he wil Jms hate YTrin. MS. 
debate] on me, 1 sal himdrenkil in pc sc. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
xiv. 5914 Durst no lmerne on hym Rite for his bold dedis. 
e 1440 Tromp. Tarv. 26/2 Balyn, or make debate, turgor. 

2 . Falconry. To beat the wings impatiently and 
llutter away from the fist or perch. (Fr. sc bait re: 
cf. Abate v P 18.) 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. J)e T. R . xn. iii. (1495) 412 That she 
bate not to oftc fro his hondc. i486 Bk. St. Alban's , Hawk . 
ing A vj , Holde faste at all limys and specially whan she 
batith. 1596 Shahs. Tam. Shrew tv. i. 99 These kites, That 
baitc, ami beate, and will not be obedient. 1631 Cries find 
1. 3 The Gyrfalcon baled, and I came in to set him on the 
pearch. 1828 Si- bright Observ. Hawking 14 1 n the field the 
hood prevents them from baiting. / bid. 48 Which assists the 
hawk in regaining the perch when lie lias baited off. 
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b . Jig. To flutter, struggle; to be restless or 
impatient. Obs. 

1592 Siiaks. Rom. a- Jut. tti. ii. 14 Come,civil night.. Hood 
my vnman’d blood, bayling in my Cheches. 1673 Drydkn 
Assignation t. i, You are eager, and baiting to he gone. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor . *17561 106 It's now some¬ 
what late to bail after things before us. 

c. with some sense of Bate vi- combined : To 
flutter downwards. Also To bale the wings. 

1590 Greene Fever too late (1600.1 93, 1 haue soared with 
the Hobby, 1 shall hate with the Bunting. 1641 Milton 
Ch. Pise ip. 1. Wks. (1851* 2 Till the Soule by this meancsof 
over-bodying hersclfc .. bated her wing apace downeward. 

Bate (b< T »t , vi- Forms: 4- bato ; (4 bawt,, 
6-7 bayte, baitc. [aphetic form of Abate v. 1 ] 
f 1 . traits. To beat down or away; Jig. to pul an 
end to. Obs. 

t 1300 f\. A/is. 7496 Thow batest wrong, and haunlcst 
ryghl. 1330 R. Bklnnk Citron. 87 Baled was |xc strife. Ibid. 
338 And bate idle «>J>uv outrage. < 1430 Hymns to Yirg. 
(18671 57 pc dcuelis boost ]ms gan he bate. 1601 Holland 
TIiny\\. 521 Bate the earth from about the roots of Ultucs. 
t b. intr. To come to an end, cease. Obs. 
e 1325 E. E. A Hit. T . B. 440 |>e rayn .. batede as fast. 

2 . traus. To lower, let down ; Jig . to cast down, 
humble, depress, deject. (W ith quot. 1S34 cf. 6.) 

< 1380 Sir Feru/nb. 749 }ut stod he strong K stif.. 8: ne 
batedede 11031 is mod. 1523 Fitziii.ru. Jlttsb. § 153 Myglil 
l>eru it though he lost and bale nat his couiUenauncc. 1530 
Ym sdr. 443/1, I bayte tnync cares i Lydgate, I applye them 
to herkeu a tlijngc, Jr cm bats. 1834 S. Rogers / ns, ript. 
Strath/ieldsaye, On lie went, Bating nor heart, nor hope. 

f b. 7 b bate of, from : to bring dow n or remove 
from ; to deprive of. Obs. 

1399 Langl. Rnh.Rcdctcssu. 13 Ffor mowtynge .. hawtid 
3<nirc bestis of here bokle there. 1642 Rogers Sunman 
8<Hjj Who will baitc their children and servants from their 
diligence. 

T c. intr. 'l*o become dejected or depressed. Obs. 
1608 Tourneur Rcr. 7 'rag. 11. ii. 54, 1 hale in courage 
now. 1678 Dryden Pram. lt'k.\. 1 \‘. 192 His 11 croc .. Bates 
of his Mettle ; and scarce Kants at all. 

3 . trans. To beat back or blunt the edge of. 
lit. and Jig. Perhaps in lig. use combined w ith 
some idea of Bait v. ] 11 ., as if ‘to satisfy the 
hunger of.’) 

1535 Con 1.kdali. Jer. xlvi. 10 The swearde shal deuoure. it 
shal he satisfied and hated [1611 made druuke| in their 
blonde. 1588 Siinks. I.. /.. /.. t. i. 6 Which shall bate his 
s> dies kettle edge. 1649 Ji.K. I ayi.ok Gt. F..\nup. in. w. 85 
CaiapluiN .. to baitc his envy, was furiously dulcriuincd Jestis 
should die. 1827 1 . C<ioi*i.K I'rairie 1 . iii. 43 And now 1 
have haled your curiosity. 

1 4 . trans. To lower in amount, weight, estima¬ 
tion, to 1 educe. Obs. 

e 1460 Tot. Toons *1859* 11 . 280 Thc> rc .. wages l*e balyd. 
1596 .SIIAKS. MerHi. I . ill. iii. 32 These gr« efus and losses 
haue so baled nice. 1607 Timeu in. iii. 26 \\ ho bates 
mine Honor, shall not know my Coyne. 1691 Locke Money 
W ks. 1727, II. 34 He must bate the l abourer's Wages. 

T b. intr. To decrease in amount, weight, esti¬ 
mation. Obs. 

a 1541 Wyat 1 Poet. Wks. 11S61 \ I low that my wealth doth 
bate. 1596 Siiaks. 1 Hen, /T, 111. iii. 2 Doe 1 not bate'.' doe 
1 not dwindle? 

5 . Pans. To lessen in force or intensity; to miti¬ 
gate, moderate, assuage, diminish. Now chiefly 
in phr. 7 b bale one's breath : to restrain one's 
breathing, and make it soft and gentle. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10942 And duw )*ai k-ir-fore murnand 
were, pai b.itid it inckil wid )*air chert. 1398 Tke\ is n Barth. 
xin. x.\i. 114151452 Takylh fro us the Inicincs of liie sohiie 
and balyth heele therof. a 1650 Crasiiaw Poems 11858* 117 
And with some daring drug, Bail the disease. HX653G. 
Daniki. idyll v. 105 Let's silt the World ; and bate y l Pro- 
verbe's force. 1859 (*»i;o. Eliot M. Bede 41 To his dying 
day he bated his breath a little when he told the story, 
b. intr. To fall off in force or intensity. (Cf. 6.) 
i860 Tynuai.l Gtae. l. §3. 29 His cheerfulness and energy 
did not bate a jot. 

6. trans, To strike off or take away (a part of ); 
to deduct, subtract. 

e 1440 Tromp. Parr . 26/2 Balyn or abate!) of weyle or 
mcstire, subtratio. 1543 Kmcokdk Cr. Arts 120 b, Then 
8..from 3 cannot be, therefore do they bale it from a 
hygher romne. 1602 Life 7 . Cromwell t«. iii. 92, I will 
not bale a penny. 1720 O/ell I Y riot's Rom. Rep. 1 . iv. 2 gj 
N either of the Parties woil’d bate any thing of its Prcten. 
sions. 1809 W. 1 rving A 'nit kerb. (18O1) 120 I’d nut bate one 
nail's breadth of the honest truth, 
b. with obj. (orig. dative) of the jxrrson, etc. 

1597 Siiaks. 2 lien. H \ Kpil., Bate me some, and 1 will 
pay you some. 1633 G. Hekbe:ki Ch. Perth xiv. in Temple 
io Do not bale The place its honour. 1712 Addison Spa t. 
No. 488 r 2 They oM'ered .. to bate him the article of bread 
and butter in the tea-table account. 1867 Parkman Jesuits 
.V. Amer. viii. *1875* 91 Brebeuf would bate them nothing. 

C. ellipt. To deprive (a person) oj ; also dial, to 
deduct part of the wages of. 

1822 Byron Juan xm. xcviii, Must let slip no occasion. 
Nor bale tabate.) their hearers of an inch. 1854 M rs. Gas- 
kell Forth § S. xvi, ‘Their business] being] to bate us down 
to clemming point.' 1863 Harland’s Lane. Lyrics 242 He 
w iuna’ ‘ Ixite' me when He sees Aw've done as weel ‘s aw 
could. Aw 'sc get my wage. 

d. To bate an ace : sec Ace 3. Bate me an ace, 
quoth Bolton : an obsolete expression of incredulity. 

1570 R. Edwards Damon <v P. in Hazl. Dentst. IV. 77 
Nay, there hale an acc (quod Bolt on \ c x6oo Day Begg. 
Bedncit Gr. (1881) 110 Bate me an ace of that, qd. Bolton. 

88 - ^ 
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t 7 . To omit, leave out ol count, except. Obs. 
a 1611 Beaum. & Fl. Maids Trag. t. i, Hate me the King 

• • He lyes that saies it. 1647 R* Stapylton luvettal 1 83 For, 

bate reward, who will at venue aime ? 1679 Dryiien Qidipus 
111. i, Hate but his Years, Vou arc his Picture. 1704 Sv\irr 
'/■. <17681 I. 117 If you will bate him but the circum¬ 

stances of method and style. 

t 8. 7 o bate of: a. to make an abatement or de¬ 
duction from, or lessening of. Obs . 

i6as 13 . Jonson Staph Xett's 111. iv, .Ant) yet not pay the 
use; Hate of the use? I am mad with this times manners. 
1628 Eari. Microcosm. vi. 14 good conceit or two bates of 
such a man, and makes a sensible wcakning in him. 1642 
K. Carpenter Experience 11. iv. 179 The dearest friends 
would bate of their love. 

b. to be deficient in. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Pet. ». 2 Suppose the example bates 
of multitude, and is supplied with magnitude. 

Bate (lvUb v. : > Tanning, [immediate source 
doubtful ; cf. Sw. beta to tan, G. beiszen to steep 
in lye, to macerate, also to Bait zD ^with which 
it is cognate).] To steep in bate : see Bate slid* 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts 111 . 89 I he liming and bating, or the 
unhairing and cleansing. 1879 Jamipson, Pair, to .sleep 
skins in a b y made of hens' or pigeons'dung, for the purpose 
of reducing them to a proper softness. 

tBate, sb.} Obs. Korins; 4 7 bate; also 4-5 
bat, 5 batte. 6 baatc, bayte. [f. 13 ate r*. 1 ; or 
directly shortened from Depate sb.] 

1 . Contention, strife, discord. 

a 1300 ( nrsor 1 /. >/ $4 Bimix ini vistcris i s |*e bate [Cotton 
MS. debat). a 1400 ( A*r. Mist. 1841 u Cry a that lo\ yd 
not sirylT n-»r bat. 1569 Shn.-uk Sonnet* \iii, C mile bate 
Made nieth*. spoile and l>*otie of the world. 1690 Niudwi t.t. 
Am. Bigot 1. i, 111 breed no bate iv>r division between young 
people. 

b. At (the bate: at strife, contending, lighting. 
<11500 L'. /.. Mis.. '1*55 r j Thou 1I1 men be Mow at the 
batte, t hey may lie frendys anochre day. 1509 Hums 
Past. /‘/om. xx. v, Wav never man yet surely at ihc bayte 
Wyth Sapyencc, but I hat he dyd ivjhm>i. 1623 StK J. 
Sikmm 1 vi in fair's S. P. 233 A man within himself may 
be at bate. 

2 . Comb., as bate hrcetfitig, -maker, -waking. 

J S 33 Mori- PA-'//. Sa/otn Wks, </<3 1 lly> hate making 
buoke. ,/1564 Hi-con ( > i > i * f ,y Atdi , t / r . -1841 517 Anti. liri-.t 
is our disturber. bat*-maker. and d' stroycr. 1592 SiiMis, 
Pen. \ Ad. < \. This sour informer, this hate-breeding spy. 
1646 I o t t'opuli Pref.. And our Peace-preachers lurnwotir 
Hate-makers. 

* W ith the following cf. Hait 111, Bm:?’. 1 2. 

<1340 O',/.-i*. -> (it. tint. ij6i pen. brayn-wod f»*r bate on 
bnrncv he |the 1 to.tr| ijv. /. 1627 Fi 1 111 \v AVW-».i u. >i. 

Wks. 181 The Hales and l lnttciings 0 f ,1 ('oriM.iciiee u ithin. 

Bate GvM ), sbA < >h. or dial. [f. Hate 7 .-] 

+ 1 Depression, lowering: cf. Abate b. i. Obs. 

1686 <b’vn ( eiesf. /»••«/. 1. iii. y *1 lie difTormity of the parts 
of the Faith of llault nr Hale. 

2 . Deduction, diminution, abatement; cf. A- 
n.UK sb. 3. Still in north, dial., op. in comb. 

1450 in Bab,vs Pk. ■ 18^8' 120 Wit [unite bate or betyng be 
)m distribute .. to powrc men. 1845 Diskuli .VivV/» 

7: You‘re never paid wages, but there's a bale tii ki t. i8sx 
Coal.tr. Perms Sort hunt tdd., Bate work, short work. 

+ 3 . That which is deducted or remains over. Oh. 
1798 Ann. Peg. 45,2 The bate or stiiplus of the chain re¬ 
mained suspended. 

i Bate, sbA Oh . rare, [ad. Gr. pAros, ad. lleb. 
nzbalh.] Hath sb,z 

1548 I'n.u.i., etc. Krasin. Par. Luke xsi. 6 An hundred 
bates nf oylc. 

Bate sbA Obs. cxc. ill north, dial. 

[Origin unknown.] The grain of wood nr si*me. 

1664 Powi-r P..\p. Philos. lit. rty I Hiding the giain ainl 
bait of the stone to lye lit for ihcii Ttan.iiinii. 1692 R.w 
Pise. ir. v, <17321231 The Hate or Texture of the wood. 
1746 Arm-.ron in Phil. /fans. XI.IY. i£«;, I sawed seven 
Pieces cross the Hale or Grain. 1879 J.um son, Pait, the 
grain of wood or stone. A herd. 

Bate (Iv'D, sbA Vanning, [immediate source 
doubtful; cf. Sw. beta ‘maceration, soaking, lime- 
pit, corrosive/ G. beisze ‘maceration, steeping/ 
f. beiszen to cause to bite, Uaitt'A .See Hate *v»] 
An alkaline lye which neutralises the efTcct of 
the previous application of lime, and makes the 
hides supple; a vat containing it; the process of 
steeping in it. 

1804 Hull Advertiser 30 June 2/3 A Tan* Yard, containing 
.. Securing-tubs, and Hates. 1875 Ure Put. Arts 1 1 1 . 89 
The bate consists in steeping the haired hides in a solution 
of pigeons* dung. 1879 Jamieson, Pait , the Icy in which 
skins are put. 

Bate, variant of Bait ; obs. form of Boat. 

II Bateau (baU?) Also, less correctly, batteau. 
PI. bateaux (bat<?z). [Fr.OF. hotel 'boat/ 
cogn. w. Sp. bald , It. baHello, dim. of batter, cf. 
incd.L. bat ellns, hat ns, halt us, prob. from Tent, 
and OX. balr, Oik bat, Kng. Boat.] A light river 
boat; csp. the long tapering boats with Hat bottoms 
used by the French Canadians. Bateau-bridge: 
a floating bridge supporled by bateaux. 

1759 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 44/2 Dangerous to venture 
his troops., upon the water in open batteaux. 1823 F. 
Cooper Pioneer xxiii, The batteau shot Into the circle of 
light. 1848 Thorkal* Maine Woods i. 11864* 4 The making 
of batteaux is quite a business here. 1884 Century Mag. 
Apr. S26 The bateau which wa> to carry Mr. 1 incoln. 

Bated (bil led), ///. a. [f. Bate vA 1 -eu] 


Lowered or lessened in position, amount, force, 
estimation, etc.; csp. in Baled breath: breathing 
subdued or restrained under the influence of aw'e, 
terror, or other emotion. 

1596 Shaks. Merc It. Y. i. iii. 125 With baled breath, and 
whispring humblcnesse. a 1637 B. Jonson Masques 11692) 
335 f he longing Bridegroom, in the Porch, Shews you again 
the bated Torch. 1854 M rs. Gaskell Sorth <y S. xvi, Take 
the bated wage, and be thankful. 1872 Freeman Sortn. 
Conq. (1876) IV. xxi. 632 It was whispered with bated breath 
that the vengeance for the blood of Walthcofhad begun. 

tBa*teful, a. Obs. [f. Bate sb. 1 + -eul.] 
Full of strife, quarrelsome, contentious. 

a 1588 Sidney (J.> And taught his sheep her sheep in food 
to thwart; Which soon as it did hateful question frame, etc. 
158a Stanymcrst Conceites <Arb.) 138 Thcc surlye God 
angerd .. too wrath towns bat'ful on eggeth. 

t Ba-teless, a. Obs. [f. Bate vA 3 + -less.] 
Tliat cannot be ‘bated 1 or blunted; unalterably 
keen. 

*593 Shaks. Lncr. ii, llaply that name of chaste unhappily 
set lJlis hateless edge on his keen appetite. 1595 Markham 
Sir R. Criuntie cv, Sets a batelessc edge, grownd by his 
word \ i>on their blunt harts. 

Batell, -elment, obs. fT. Battle, -mknt. 
tBatelle. Obs. Also fi 7 battle, [a. OF. 
ha tel : see Bateau.] A small boat, a skiff. 

1330 K. 1 «Rt*NM. C/tron. 2 11 N'ndcr h^ni alle Mink, bothe 
batelle and barge, t 1440 Morte Artk. • Koxh.> 103 With his 
batelle one bredc, by tha bly the streroes. 1720 Stmv $ Survey 
iStrype 1754 I. n. \. 486/1 The lcs .er boat called a Hattie 
I temp. Edw. 111). 

Batelur, ol>>. form of Battler. 

Batement. ? Obs. [aphetic form of Abate- 
-M ent k] Kcduclion, lessening, diminution. 

1677 Mosus Modi. A.it mv. <17031157 Instead of asking bow 
much wav i^ut off sin h a piece *»f Stuff, Carpenters ask what 
B.itcment that piece of Stuff had. 

Batei’ (be Taj). J'dhonry. [f. Bate vA 2 + 
-Kuk] A hawk lhat bales. 

*575 Tvrki rv. /'\th curie 32 Great Haters and therefore 
tint very greedy of ineate. 

Batesmc, rd>s. form of Baptism. 

Bat-fowl b;e't|lmi l , v. [app. f. Bat sbA 4- 
F<»wl 7 \, as if to go a fowling with bats or clubs. 
Perhaps after av.ii us associated with Bat the noc¬ 
turnal animal.] 

1 . To catch birds at night by dazing them w ith a 
light, and knocking them down or netting them. 

* 1440 Pro/up. /\v-;\ v6 H.ilfjw !)-n /•. or go to lake birdes 

in tiie nyght 1 , <>/>. /»/■»#. ///». 1538 l.n.\ ni» /tin. \ II. 143 

There they hat F mlc, anti kil many Hirdes. 1611 Coigu., 
Pretier, to balfowlej to catch birds by batfowling. 

2 . (See ll.\T-E<i\vi.iN<; vbl, sb.) 

Ba t-fowlex\ [f prec. + -kh'.] 

1 . One w ho jiiacliscs bat-fowling. 

e 1440 Pr> tup, /'a>"\ 26 Hattfowlcre. amutuuuhitor. 1530 
I’aim.r. 197 i H.ufouler, a taker of byrdcs, pi/>evr, 1770 
< I. Witt 11- Hist. Sdhorne x.xvii. 78 The bat-fowlers .. take 
ni.ttiv ii'd-wings iti the hedges. 

*f 2. slang. A swindler, a sharper w r ho makes 
victims id the simple or credulous. Obs. 

1602 K..w 1 \ni> s (./'erne's Cony-Catthers 16 Gentlemen Bat- 
f-)wler> in lomparivon of the common rabletneiit of Cut- 
purses and pickfiockets. 

Ba t-fow ling, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -i.no «.] 

1 . 'Die catching of birds by night w hen at roost. 

< 1440 Ptontp. 26 Batte fowlyuge, aruubacufatns. 

*53° I’ai.scR. 197 1 Hatfoiilyng, la pipee. 1610 Smvks. 
temp. 11. i. 185 Wc would so, and then go a Bat-fowling. 
1727 Iikam.ey Pant. Piet. s.v. Pint, Hat fowling .. may be 
Used with nets or without. 1873 Brow ning Red Cot t. Xight- 
C. 1405 Hat-fowling is all fair w ith birds at roost; The lantern 
and the clapnet suit the hedge. 

jig. a 1670 H ack ei A ip. IPi/liaws itA 1692)66 They that 
go a ball-fowling in the dark, to seek matter of crimination. 
f 2 .slang, dwindling, victimizing the simple. Obs. 
1602 Rowlands Creates Cony*at, hers 8 As for Coni- 
tatching, they eape it Batfowling, the wine the Strap, and 
the cards the Lime twigs. 1608 Dlrkir Petrnan Loud. 
Wks. 1885 Ill. 131 Sometimes tikewisc this Card-cheating 
.. is called Halt .“owling, and then y r Setter is the Heater. 

t Ba tful, a. Obs. [f. bat- (see Batten vi) + 
-eul ; a favourite word of 1 Jraytoi/s.] = Battable. 

1549 Fi 1 oxi as Hist. Italy 1 Fertile fie Ides, pleaMuint hides, 
bat full pastures, &c. 1607 J. Davies S taunt a ’Pot. (1875) 

26 The Beggers Belly is the hatfuTst ground That we can 
sow in. i6iz Drayton Poly-olh. \. 159 That Brooke whose 
course so batfull makes her mould. 

Bath i/hi}*), sb} Forms ;-i -2 baep, 2-3 bet^, 

3 beap, 3-6 bape, 3-7 bathe, 2 - bath. [Common 
Teutonic; OlC. btrii ~ OS. bad, OI 1 G. bad, pad, 
mod.G. bad, OX. bad (not lecordcd in Gothic):— 
OTcut. *baiho-,m\ neut. Prob. f. OTcut. verbal 
base *baJo- to foment (cf. OHG. pAwan, phan, 
mod.G- bdhen , cogn. w ith L. fovcre ; the idea of 
Mieat 1 being originally prominent in bath : cf. 
Stew. The technical senses show a parallel transi¬ 
tion from the heating bath of chemistry to the 
merely steeping or washing bath of photography.] 
I. The action of bathing; the state of being 
bathed. 

1 . The action of bathing or immersing the body, 
or a part of it. in water or other liquid. (Used 
playfully of accidental or involuntary immersion.) 


Preceded by words indicating differences in the mode ol 
application, or the part of the body subjected to it; thus, 
douche -, hi6-, plunge -, shenversitz-, sponge-bath. Phrase, 
to take a Bath. 

c 1000 Sax. L cechd. II. 244 him eglcS swiSost aefter 
mete. 1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R . in. xxiv. <14951 74 A 
bathe in cold water. 1711 F. Fuller Med. Cymn. Pref., 
A Warm Bath is .. suppos'd .. to be only a kind of a Last 
Resort. 1837 Dickens Pic/nv. xxxvi, He had imprudently 
taken a bath at too high a temperature. 1851 Kingsley 
Yeast iv. 75 Well, my man .. bow* are you after your cold- 
bath ? You are the heaviest fish I ever landed. Mod. The 
dripping trees gave us a gratuitous shower-bath. 

1 2 . The immersion or w ashing of baptism. Obs. 
3885 K. /Elered Ores. vi. xxxiv. § 4 Hu hi hine baidan 
rihle.> ^eleafan, and fullwihtes baches, c 1175 Lamb. Hour. 
23 AI swa cJcnliche sw'a crist ha pc bitahte on fulhtes 
be 5 e. c 1200 Or.min 18044 purrh shriffte & purrh daedbolcss 
babp, & ec kmrh be^^skc tieress. 

0. By extension: The action of immersing the 
body in, or surrounding it with, any medium, such 
as vapour, hot air, mud, to produce effects analo¬ 
gous to those of bathing. 

1771 J.S. Le Dran's ObsertK Sttrg. 294 The la>t Remedy 
lie used was dry Baths ..performed with Spirit of Wine. 

4 . The state of being suffused with a liquid, as 
perspiration. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 111. v. 120 And in the height of this 
Hath .. to be ihrowne into the Thames. 1714 Mandevii.le 
t ab. Pees (17251 I. 271 His head all over in a bath of sweat. 
1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. iMorelb 1, To be all in a bath, 
sudore dijflucre. 

5 .fig. Bath of blood: carnage. (Ger. blutbad.) 
1882 Farrar Early Chr. 11. 207 Once more began the 
bath of blood for the hapless race. 

II. The liquid or clement in which one bathes. 
6. A quantity of water or other liquid prepared 

for bathing. 

Preceded by attrib. words indicating differences in the 
nature or temperature of the liquid used : thus, hot , warm, 
tepid, odd, salt, fresh-water bath. 

, 885 K./F.lereo P.rda iv. xix, On hatum baSum. <11000 
Cvnewule Juliana <Grein> 5S1 HaJ> hale weoll. a 1200 
Moral Ode 218 His ba^» seal bon wallinde [r». r. in E. E. /’. 
29 His bead seal l>eo wallinde pich). 1340 Hampoi.e: Pr. 

( on sc. 74S1 A bathe of water, nouther hate ne cald. < 1440 
Ces/a Rout. i. 2 He uakid, and go into a baj> pat I shalle make 
for the. 1526 Pitgr. Perf. < W, <le \\ . 15311135 'I'o some .. y* 
liottr forneys of fyre hath l>en mochc pleasaunt, as a tenq>er- 
ate bathe. 1607 Shaks. Cor. i. vi. 63 Conducted to a gentle 
Hath, Anil Balms applyed to you. 1647 W. Browne Pot ex. 
11. ;:63 They put him into a bathe of fresh water. 1709 
S11 i i. k ‘Patter No. 80 p s To rise the next Morning and 
plunge into the Cold Hath. 1866 Kisgsle.y Herein, xviii. 
227 Countess, your Kith is ready. 

f 7 . The water of baptism. Obs. 

971 Ptickl. Horn. 27 pc he of pnm fnlwihlcs baj»e eode. 
1230 Ancr. R. 396 preo bedes he greidedc to his deore 
leofmon uorto wasshen hire in ham .. pet crest bed is fuluht. 
1548 Ckanmkr Cntcch. 712 The water of Baptisme, which 
Bailie calleth the bathe of regeneration. 

i 8. A spring of water (chiefly hot or impreg¬ 
nated with minerals suitable for bathing. Obs. 

864 Cod. Dipl. 290 /Ft farn hatum hadum. 1297 R. 
Gt.oiv. 7 pat water of Rain:, fat euer ys yliche hot..Suche 
ba|n:s l>er n< f fele in pc tlos & in pe stret. e 1400 Mavxuev. 
viii. 88 In lhat Bathe was wont to iomc Wat re fro Paradys. 
1519 hour Klein, in Ha/I. Dodst. \. 6 The cause of 
the halhs of water in the earth, which be perpetually hot. 
1605 Camden Rent. 1 That I may say nothing of healthfull 
Rallies, a 1711 Kin Prayers for Paths Wks 11838) 449 
l.ook on the hath, as a very admirable and propitious work 
of Divine Providence. 

9 . Any particular liquid or mixture of liquids 
applied to the body to produce a certain remedial 
effect ; a wash or lotion wherewith to bathe the 
whole or any part of the body, or to immerse 
animals, or objects of any kind, in order to expose 
them to its effects. Cf. if», 17. 

154a 3 A 1/34-5 Hen. 17 //, viii. § 3 To .. minister ..to anie 
outwarde sore .. herbes, oyntinenles, bathes, pultes and em- 
plasters. 1607 TorsEt.t. Eourf. Beasts 295 To Ixith his legs 
with this bath. 16x0 Markham Masterp. 11. Ixxxii, Make 
a bathe or pnltus thcreuf, and lay it to the sickc member. 
Mod. One of the best baths for sheep now in use. 

10 . fg. and transf Any enveloping or surround¬ 
ing medium, producing effects analogous to those 
of bathing. 

c 1386 Ciialcek Wife's T. 297 His herte bathid in a bath 
of bflssc. 1605 Shaks. Mach. n. ii. 38 Slcepe.. The death of 
each dayes Life, sore Laln)rs Hath. 1871 Smh l.s Chnrae. 
iii. (1876' 73 Enjoying a bath of sunshine. 1878 H. Taylor 
Deukation 11. v. 84 Hath of dazzling Day, T ake these spent 
limbs, revive the old Titan blood. 

III. A receptacle, apartment, or place for 
bathing. 

11 . A vessel or receptacle intended to contain 
w-atcr for the purpose of bathing. (Cf. 17.) 

1607 Shaks. Titnott i\. iii. 86 Season the .slaues for Tubbes 
and bathes. 1635 R. Holton Cowf. Afft. Cause, i. 355 It is 
nothing to swimme in a wartnc Hath. 1790 Cow per Odyss. 
xvn. 104 And plung'd his feet into a polish’d bath. Mott. 
Baths for sale or hire. To run the water out of the bath. 

12 . An apartment arranged for bathing, or a 
building containing a scries of such apartments; 
;the latter usually //.). 

1591 Spenser Ruines Rowe xxvii. These wals, these 
arcks, these baths, these temples hie. 1636 Healey I'.pL- 
fetus' Man. x.vxi. 39 You cannot builde it a schoolc, an 
Exchange, ora Bathe, 1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. 
Wks. X- 218 A fondness for baths, for gardens, for grand 
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houses. 1844 Mem. Babylon. P'cess. 11. 30 At the principal 
bath in Bevroot. 1879 Boys Own P. 118/2 The Autuinu 
swimming fete was held at the Lambeth Baths, 

13 . A place for undergoing medical treatment by 
bathing and similar remedial agencies; a town 
resorted to for the sake of such treatment e.g. 
Matlock Bath. Usually in pi. Cf. Hath- i. 

1562 Turner Baths 1 Of the bathe of Bacth . .The bath of 
England is .. in a city called in Latin Bathonia, and Bacth 
in Englishe, of the bathes y♦ are in it. 1572 J. Jones (////*•) 
The Bathes of Bathes Ayde. 1670 Cotton Fsferuon m. 
x. 487 At liberty to go as far as the Frontier to the Baths at 
Baniercs. 1739 Huxham Fevers iii. (1750) 30 .Sent him to 
use the Waters at the Bath. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 
27 His wife a faded beauty of the Baths. 

IV. Transferred uses in science and the arts. 

+ 14 . {St. ) Maty s Bath in Alc/t., etc.: see Bain- 
Marie. Ohs. 

c 1470 Bk. Quintessence 13 Pulle by .vij. daies to encorpcre 
wc+as toforc in he bath of marien. 1610 B. Jonson Aleh. it. 
i» !•*. is come over the helm loo, 1 thank my maker, in S 
Mary's bath. 1632 Sherwood, Maries Bath, Bain tie Marie. 

15 . Chan. ^See quot. 1846.) 

1599 A. M. Gabelhotter s Bk. J'hysick 54 Bath »l 3 dayes 
after other, euery day in a water hath. 1709 G. Wilson 
Chytn. K.xpl. 3rd Table. The Sand Bath of the digesting 
Furnace. Ibid. 8th 'Fable, The moist Bath of the Alhanor. 
1846 G. Wkigiit Cream Set • Knotvl. 37 Bath in Chemistry, 
is a contrivance for producing a steady heat at high tempera, 
lure, or at a temperature not exceeding that of boiling 
water. In the former, the substance to he heated is placed 
in a vessel immersed in sand, and this is called a sand-bath; 
in tile latter water is employed instead, and this is called a 
water-bath, or balneum Maria;. 

16 . Dyeing ; A preparation of colouring liquid in 
which the dyer immerses his cloth, etc. 

1791 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing 1. 1. 1. i. 19 Each of 
them he dyed separately in a cochineal bath. 

17 . Photography, A solution in which photo¬ 
graphic plates or prints arc immersed, for the 
purposes of ‘sensitizing,’ fixing, toning, washing, 
etc.; the vessel in which the solution is contained. 

1861 I'hotogr. Sews Atm. in Cire. Se. 160/1 A thirty-five 
grain nitrate bath .. is the best sensitising solution. / 1865 
J. Wyi.dk in Cire. Sc. 1 .148/2 The choice of a ' hath ’.. for 
rendering a coated plate sensitive, has been a siibjei 1 (if 
great discussion amongst photographers. 1869 Fug. Met h. 
17 Dec. 335/1 It varies with the strength of the .. albumeni*- 
ing . . bath. 1879 Cassell's Teehn. F.d/tc. 11 . 65 For the 
sensitising of the late, a glass or porcelain hath will be 
required. 1882 Abnky histr. Photogr. 107 The ordinary 
negative bath is used. 

18 . Metallurgy , ‘A mass of molten material in a 
furnace.’ Raymond Mining Gloss. 1SS1. 

V. An order of knighthood. 

19 . Order of the Bath : a high order of British 
knighthood. (So called from the bath which pre¬ 
ceded installation.) 

1603 Knoli.es 1 1 1st. Turks Kp. Ded., My most especial 
good friend Sir Peter Man wood Knight of the Bath. 1614 
SeldeN ’Iities Hon. 359 Those of the Bath were anciently 
mongst the old Franks. (See the whole passage. ] 1747 Lind 
Lett. Xar*y 11757) !. 45 To wear .. a star as the knight* of 
the Bath do. 1835 Penny Cj\ /. IV. 24 '2 The re-modelling 
of the Order of the Bath was dated January 2, 1815. 

b. .Short for: Bath King of Arms, ihe herald or 
marshal of the order. 

1725 Loud. Gaz. No. 6382/4 Bath King of Arms then made 
his Revere aces. Bath then delivered the Collar of the Order. 

VI. Attrih. and Comh., as hath-cloth, + bath-fit 
( <T -Batp, ( j i), bath-house, - keeper , -room, -stove, 
-towel, -tub; hath-loving adj., etc. 

1536 Beli.enden Cron. Scot. iSzii II. 267 The third 
sonne, Johne Stewart, was.. slane in the Cannongait, in ane 
baith fall. 1591 Plkcivall A’/. Put., Bahndor t a bathe 
keeper. 1591 G. Fletcher Basse Contmw. (18361147 Made 
lyke the Germane halhstoavcs. 1618 K. Holydav Juvenal 
4 J They fold the balh-cloaths. 1705 Loud. Gaz. No. 4139/7 
The Bath House at Buxton. 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 99 An 
empty Russian dwelling, and near it a bath-room. 1882 
11 . Lansuell Siberia I. 192 Oul-houses, such as kitchen- 
house and bath-house. 1884 Century Mag. Dec. 266/2 Eng¬ 
lish earthenware bath-tubs. 

Bath (ba]>), sb* [The same word as the prcc. 
originally used in dat. pi. in a defining phrase, thus, 
Cod. Dipt. 290 (an. 864) * in ilia famosa ttrbe (V;ut 
is icl 3 xm hat urn badTim 1 (in that famous town 
that is at the hot baths), 193 (an. 80S) ‘in civilatc 
ret BaSun * (in the city at the Baths\ whence as 
an indccl. sb. Badum , Bad un, Badon (latinized 
Bathonia), Badan, Badaticeaster (see Bosworth); in 
13th c. reduced to Bapen, Safe, Bathe : in 17th c. 
Bath , in i8thc. sometimes with renewed reference 
to its spa, the Bath (or allusively the Baths).] 

1 . A well-known city in the west of England, so 
called from its hot springs. 

973 C. F. Chrou On ft.ere ealdan by rig Acetnannes ceastre, 
cac hi,oore wordc, bcornas Badan neninad. 1130 Ibid. Code- 
freith of Bathe. 1297 [see prcc. 8J. 1562 [see prcc. 13]. 1624 
Massinger Part. Lave ti. iii, The far-famed English Bath, 
or German Spa. 1711 Addison Sfect. No. 179 r 7 An Under- 
Citizen of the Bath. 1727 R. Newton iixfl Uuiv. lidne. 
reduced 13 To take Oxford and Blenheim in his Way to the 
Bath. 1759 H. Walpole Let. II. Mann 25 Sept., I am 
going to the Bath, with more opinion of., the change of 
air, than of the waters. <Cf. II.mh> 13.) 

2. a. hltrih. of natural or artificial productions of 
the city, or of objects connected with it: e.g. Bath 


waters, etc. b. Used as a specific description in 
Bath-bun, -chap, fagot, -ring, etc. c. Bath-brick, 
a preparation of calcareous earth moulded in form 
of a brick, made at Bridgwater; used for cleaning 
polished metal. Bath-chair, a large chair on 
wheels for invalids. ;Both these are often written 
without a capital B.) + Bath-coating, a material 
formerly fashionable for male attire. Bath Guide, 
a popular ‘ Society ’ poem of the iSth c., sometimes 
taken as a type of such verse. Bath metal, an 
alloy, consisting of 3 or 4 oz. of zinc to one pound 
of copper (Ure\ Bath oolite, Bath-stone, a 
building stone quarried from the oolite formation 
near Bath. Bath-post, a sort of letter-paper. 

^37 Carlyle Fr. Rex*, vii. i. I. 300Scanty ill-baked loaves, 
more like haked MSath bricks. 1863 Kingsley Water-Bab. 
iv ; 177 And found that the moon was just the sha^ie of a 
Lath bun. 1769 Mrs. Raltald Ft?g. llousekfr. 11778'271 
' 1 o make x Bath Uakcs. i860 Vena ulks /. 11 'ight 121 ' 1 kith 
chairs are always waiting the arrival of the steamers. 1873 
Miss Braddon Str.y, Pilgr. m. xviii. 389 She .. was brought 
here in a''bath-chair. 1829 Marryat F- Mild may ,\vi, A 
"Bath chair-man. 1791 J. Lackincton Mem. Let. xi.\. D.> 
One [great-ca*iL]inadeof Bath-coating. 1875 'Sioneiiengi/ 
Brit. Shorts t. 1. ix. § 3. 123 A waistcoat of Bath-coating or 
sliag. 1711 Addison Sfect. No. 3 * 7 I .it tic piles of notch* tl 
sticks, hound up together in htimlles like Bath faggots. 
1824 Miss M1 tfori> l'/t/ag,Sc 1 1.' 1863192! Ilcjbep'junm-llt-d 
it through three pages of 'Bath-guide verses. 1750 Phil. 
Pratts. X LVI. 5S6 I’latina .. like llath-nietal, or cast Iron, 
brittle, c 1865 ). ^ yi.di; in t//v. .SV. I, i jj ;• I be jibiii 
‘Bath or saiin post may be employed. 1785 I/>•« h.rot. VII. 
104 ilk) A lock of hair which was m> perfectly strong that I 
had it woven into • Jkiili rings. 1833 I.vlli. Prim. Geot. III. 
232 At Vichy, the oolite resembles our ’Bath stone in ap¬ 
pearance. 1723 Loud. Gaz. 6 127/3 The Mayor, having 
appointed Catew Davis .. Pumj>cr of all the ' Bath-waters, 
1836 Scenes Commerce 162 The Bath water is hoi. 

Bath (ba+>\ sbA Forms: (4 batus\ (\ bat, 
batto, bath. [a. llcb. D3 bath: the earlier 
forms represented I.. bat us, Gr. fttrosof the Vulgate 
and Septuagiill.] A Hebrew liquid-measure, con¬ 
taining about six and a half gallons. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Del'. R. xix. cxwiii. '1405V,-2 Batiis 
is in llelynge thynges as cours, and I"phi in drye thyn.Ms. 
1535 UoVERDAIK l-i ek. x!v. ! 4 'l ll«: O) |e shal be m'.‘isui L d 
with the Bat. .Ten Battes make one II 01m r. 1581 Mmd'.hk 
Bk. o/.\otes 99 Bath & l'.plia see me to lie both one measure. 
1611 Bible Isa. v. 10 Ten acres of Vineyard shall yeeld one 
Bath. 1623 Cockekam, Bath , ten jH.tdes in liquor. 

Bath v. [f. Bath sb. I; cf. to si we. tub , 

pot, etc.; tlislinct from bathe ; but the inllcctcd 
forms, except baths, coincide in spelling, though 
not in pronunc., with the corresponding forms of 
bathe, and therefore arc avoided in writing ; bat hi 
anti bath-ing, with a hyphen have however been 
employed, in some early instances, bath may prob¬ 
ably be only a variant spelling of bathe.] 
tratts. To subject to a bath ; to wash or immerse 
in a bath, Differing from bathe in having a more 
distinct reference to sense J1 of Bath sb. 1 , anti in 
being always literal. 

(1483 Cath. Angt. 24 'l*o I Kith or bathe, bab/care. t 1485 
Digby Myst. 118S21 iv. 206 A bath of |>i hliulc to bath 
mans sattle in. 1616 R. C. Times' IChis. 08711 116 That 
founlainc rather Where faire Diana with her nympho doth 
bath her?l 1660 Km-.i.yn Mem. 11857' L /*' To London and 
saw the balh-mg..of the Knights of the Bath. 1876 G. 
Macdonald T. Wingfield , He hatht himself. Mod. The 
nurse who dresses and baths the ywinger children. 

Bat Be bJiiS),^. Forms: 1 banian, be^ian, 2-4 
ba'Siciijbcpien, bapc(n, bc'5c(n,4batbio. cy, 3 6 
bath, 5-bathe. [Common Teutonic: OK. bad tan, 
also Indian — ON. had a, Ol 1 G. badon , bath bn, moil. 
G. batten, Du. baden :—OTeut, bap-on, f. bapo-\ w) 
Bath sh\ The tliffcrcncc of vowel tfnd consonant 
between bathe ami hath (IvUN, bu)i) ‘has been de¬ 
veloped since the OE. period, throigh the addi¬ 
tional syllable and open vowel o! ba-dian ; cf. 
grass, graze, staff, stave .] 

I. trans. x Now mostly reflexive or passive.) 

I. To immerse, as in a bath : a. lit. To immerse 
(the body, or any part of it) in water or other 
liquid, for the sake of some effect e.g. health, 
warmth, cleansing) promoted by the action of the 
liquid. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 245 per is bernunde pich hore saulc to 
bapicn inne. 1398 Trevisa Barth, del'. R. vi. i.\. (1495' 195 
1 he moder Ixuheth the chylde. c 1400 M alndev. x. i 12 (>a- 
bridles welle, where our Lord was wont to bathe him. 1611 
Bihlk Le 7 \ xv. 5 [He] shall wash his clothes, and bathe 
himselfe in water. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 437 Others on 
Silver Lakes and Rivers, Bath'd Thir downie Brest. 1796 
Morse Amer.Geog. 1.205 Be has the convenience of some¬ 
times bathing himself. 

b. To immerse in other elements or substances, 
e.g. sand, fire. 

C 1386 Chaucer .Sonne Pr. T. 447 Faire in the sond, to 
bathe hir menly, Lilh Pertelot.. Agayn the sonne. 1612 
Dr AVI on Poly-olb. Frontisp., The Norman Leopards bath'd 
m (jules. 1849 Robertson Serm. Scr. 1. i. (18661 16 T’hc 
later martyr bathes his fingers in the flames. 

c. To plunge, or dip, without reference to the 
action of the liquid. 

a 1325 h. AUit. P. C. 2ii [Jonah say*) Berez me to pc 


horde, & babtpes me per-oute. 1583 Stanvnursi . Ends 
in. (Arb,j82 In Hud Trinacrian thy great oars must deeplye 
be bathed. 

2 . To apply water or other liquid to anything 
so as to wet it all over, or moisten it copiously ; 
to lave, perfuse, suffuse, wet, moisten : a. literally. 

c 1000 Sax. Lccchd. 11. 206 Donne is sio beflianne mid 
hatan wmtre. c 1250 Gen. \ Fx. 2447 First .ix. ni}l fte lichcs 
livAen, And smeren. 1526 I'ilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 1531) 140 
M'e come to the gates .. all bathed in rayne and frosen with 
y.e. 1593 ^ ,,AKS - 3 Urn. / V, 11. ii. 169 ‘l ill we ha 11c .. bath'd 
thy growing, with our healed bloods. 1652 Ci lh:i pi:r Fug. 
Physic. 6 To hath the place grieved, .for the Inflammation. 
1877 CftAVASbE Ad-o. to Mother § 290 Well bathe the eye 
with vinegar and water. 

b. said of the action of a river or the sea upon 
the adjacent banks or land. 

1591 Spenser Bettay's Cis. ix, A water, whose otil gushing 
flood Ran hathing all the creakie shore allot. 1697 C'tess 
D'Aituo/s Truv. 11706' S2 The River which passes under it 
bathes a meadow. 1776 Gibbon Ded. \ F. 1 . xix. 5-,7 The 
river bathed the foot of the walls. 1872 B age hot i'/tystts 
«y Pol. 85 Ciroups of islands .. bathed by the same oceans. 

c. said of the action of tears, perspiration, or 
any secretion, in flow ing over and wetting the 
body or its parts. 

1578 T. N. tr. Con-f. W. India 32 His « yt s<oward In avtn, 
and his face bathed with I cares, 1718 Rope /bad xxui. ia 
' 1 ears bathe their aims, and tears the sands bedew. 1746 
111 .Kiev Medif. 08181 i'V) The laborer, bathed in sweat, 
drops the sc)the. 1790 Bi rke tr. Rev. Wk>. V. 09 Baili- 
ing in tear< .. thousands of worthy men and woithy faiiiilk-. 
1875 I) \k\n in tu sect tv. Pi. \ 1.87 When bathed in the secretion. 

cl. (Inverted construction.) 

1611 Shaun. Cymb. 1. vi. 100 Had I this chceke * 1 \> bathe 
my lips vputi. 

B. The phrase * to bathe in blood ’ includes and 
olten blends 1 and ». and is generally used Jig. to 
express the great quantity ol Blond shed. 

<1300 A'. AtB. •.*7«.£ M.*ny peiud god, tjuyk y-haihid in 
licorle blot I. e 1325 /.. /.. A Hit. P. V,. 1248 pay.. B.iped 
barues in blod bei bra) 11 spylb.d. c. 1380 Sir t\ ruvtb. 
3i >o K(j[t.iud] . bapede sweul in Imre blod. c 1590 
ton ink tr. Ba.oii vii i. 79, 1 will bathe my i*oni.ud in the 
Iki-uih of an Karl. 1601 Sii.vkn. Jut. < . in. i. i< 6 Let v- 
bailie our hands in C‘:es.ir> bluod Vp to ilie J.lbowo. 1647 
W. Browne Poley. II. y/t \ tyrant whi'h look pleasure in 
bathing himselfe in humane lilimd. 1836 1 diki w au.O/ - . f < • 
II. ,x\i. 577 11 i> plan., would have bat lied Sparta in blood. 

4 . To suffuse, envelope, or encompass, like tin 
air 01 the sunshine. 

1816 f. Wn son City of P/a;r<c 11. ii. 1 /' A aic.un of sim 
sliincbathing Theln ighl nios--ioses. 1853 Kingsli y Hypatia 
.xiii. D*4 Heavenly glm y >temed to bathe her from In ad e • 
foot. 1853 Kane Grinnetl Fxf>. A.x.xi. < 18^6 27.• I he Bay of 
I'affni, bathed in foggy darkness. 1878 Ili.xn-.v Phystogr. 
83 An oie.m of air bathing the entire earth. 

b. said of mental influences. 

1526 Ski lion MagttyJ. 1490 Ikilliyd w itli bKs-e, embraced 
with comfort. 1535 Co\ i rdai.i. ha. Ixiii.o Andllmshaiie I 
liodcn (kmlie the people in my wrath, and bathed ihem in 
my displeasure. 1857 1 ;.mlknon Poems 3 I he babe . Lie - 
bathed in joy. 

II intr. from reflexive use of 1 ' 

5 . a. lit. To lake a bath, to plunge or iinmeise 
oneself in water or other liquid, so as to enjoy ils 
inllueiice; in earlier usage 4 also, U> lie 01 letiiain 
so immer.Ncd, to bask. 

1200 Moral Ode 121 * in F. / P. n8< 29 Pich fat cure 

weald’pat sculle bahieii inne }»o l>e laddc vuc! (if. 1 1275 
Death in O. F.Mist. 180 In fill a hiitu 1 ad bathieii ich >chal 
naked. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De /'. R. in. xxiv. m i;, 73 
They that bat hen temperatly in liote water. 1667 din i<i\ 

/.. 11. 660 Vex'rl Scylki, bathing in the Sea. 1765 Cow 11 k 
Lett. 24 June, It is a noble* stream to bathe in. 1862 
Sianley Jew. Ch. v.j 18751 89 The prince.s.i came dow n .. to 
bathe in the sacred river. 

b. in various transferred and figurative senses : 
see the transitive uses above, 3-4. 

1576 l.o. Vacx in Parad. Dainty Dev., He* most ol all 
dolh jiathe in hli.ss. 1590 M aki nw 1. zud Pt. Tambttri. n. 
iii, Now lie the Uhrisiians bathing in their bloods. 1656 
Trait Comm. Mark i. 35 Shall Christians be* bathing \n 
their beds on their Lord's day ." c 1720 S. Wenli.y Eufoils 
40 The* feathered soub, that swim the air, And bathe in 
liquid ether lht*rc. 

Bathe (IvnN , sb. [f. prcc. vb.] An act of 
bathing s in the* intr. sense of bathe . 

Of modern origin, and used instead of Bath sb. 1 , sense 1. 
to exclude the suggestion of other senses. 

1831 Soui hey Lett. (1856' IV. 230 A two hours' walk, and 
a bathe in the Greta. 1861 Sat. ihv. 30 Nov. 565 A nioun 
tain stream in which the happy party look every clay their 
morning bathe. 

Batheable (b« 7 '*Mib'l),<7. [f Batiik v. + - able.] 
Able lo be bathed ; suitable for bathing in. 

1831 Mrs. Kemble. Rec. Girlhood III. 90 It [the seal wa> 
not expected to be batheable til! eleven. 

Bather 4>t‘i'hoj). [f. Batiik v. + -fiD.] 

+ 1 . A bath-keeper, or attendant at a bath. Ohs. 

1636 Healey Thcofhrast. 40 Turning to the Bather or 
Bath-keeper, sailh, Sir, now I thanke you for nothing. 1813 
J. Hobhousk Journ. 537 The appearance of the bathers .. 
is most disgusting; and it requires some practice lo bear 
patiently the kneading of your limbs, etc. 

2 . One who takes a bath. 

1716 8 Lady Montague Lett. !. xxix. 04 What degtee of 
warmth the bathers please to have. < 1854 Stanley Sinai 
<y Pal. vii. 1x858) 215 of the bathers keep within the 

shelter of the bank. 

Bathetic (bape tik), a. [A mod. word, formed 





BATHING. 


BATOON. 


irregularly from bathos , on Ihe assumed analogy 
of pathetic, (which is not derived from pathos ); cf. 
also Bathotic.] Characterized by bathos ; ‘sink¬ 
ing’ rhetorically, or in literary style; absol. The 
bathetic — Batiios. (A favourite word of reviewers.) 

41834 Coleridge in Rem. (1836) 11. 163 Even Warburion 
would scarcely have made so deep a plunge intu the bathetic. 
1866 Lomt. Rcz'. 15 Sept. 289/1 The bathetic of our women 
novelists. 1879 O Connor Beaconsfield 1S9 11 is bathetic 
and impotent epic. 1884 Inquirer 21 June 390/1 Verbose 
when they should have been concise, bathetic when they 
wanted to be pathetic. 

Bathing (b^Aiq), z hi. sb . [f. Batuev. + -jngL] 

1 . The exposing of oneself or others to the free 
action of water, etc. by immersion or suffusion. 

1541 Core and Calycn's Terap. 2 A iv, Moderate it with 
bathynge, and wetynge in temperate water. 1778 Miss 
Burney Evelina in Casque/ Lit . V. 311 '2, 1 always haled 
bathing. 1788 G. Santo man in Med. i omtn. II. 277 She 
used sea bathing. i8°9 1 .i>. M al.mksbuky in G. Rose Diaries 
uS6o> II. 355 Remaining a w eek for the purpose of bathing. 

2. attrib. or in comb.., as bathing-box, -dress, 
-gown, -machine , -place, -room, -tub, -woman, elc. 

1583 Pi. at Diucrse Xc~x> Ex per. <1594' 94 The room would 
be close wherein you place your bathing-tub. 1625 Bacon 
Cardens, Ess. vArb.* 561 The other Kinde of Eountaine, 
which we may call a Bathing Poole. 1646 Sir T. Rkow.ni. 
Pseud. /./. 30a 1 ’he Balnearies or bathing places .. hee ex- 
poseth unto the Summer setting. 1771 Smo1.li.it Humph. 
Cl. 1815 214 Bathing machines are ranged along the beach. 
1810 in Risdon's Sure. Devon 431 i he town is frequented 
..as a bathing place, a 1845 1 loon Storm at I tastings 
x.wi, No bathing woman waded—none would dare. 1859 
-III T. Round X >. 19. 447 Coloured bathing-dresses, towels, • 
and Other apparatus. 1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 336/2 ‘ Bath¬ 
ing.boxesNas the sen-side cottages arc-called' perched about 
on the .. hill-sides. 

Bathing, ppL a. [f. Bathe v. + -ing*-'.] 

1884 Pali Malic. 29 July 4 2 Bathing boys grow up clean 
men. 

Bathometer (baft>'m/t*i . _ [f. Gr. PaO o-s 
*lc]ith measure.] A spring balance of 

peculiar construction for ascertaining the depth of 
water without actually measuring the sounding line. 

1875 J. pRFsrwtcn in Phil. Trans. CLX V. 616 O In aided, 
bv means of his bathometer .. the low readings given. 

Batho niau, a. [f. Balhonia, latinized name of 
the city of Bath, in Kngland r -ax ; cf. Oxonian.] 

(>i or pertaining to the city of Bath. 

1766 Anstly Horace' ()de ii. i. 113><S• 189 Who^e genius 
guides, w hose i.ouusel guards I he labours of Bathoniau bards. 

Bat-horse : .see Bat sb .a 
Bathos (bt 7 »*J>ps). [a. Gr. pddos depth, hirst 
made Bug. in sense 2 by Pope’s treatise, the title 
being a parody on Longinus's 7 T(p\ v\povs ; subseq. . 
in the more etymological sense x.] 

1 . Depth ; lowest phase, bottom. 

[1638 Sanderson Serm. II. 101 There is such a height, and 
depth, and length, and breadth in that love ; such a 
in every dimension of it.] 1758 Johnson Idler Xo. 79 • 7 De¬ 
clining .. to the very bathos of insipidity. 1840 Makryat 
Olla Podr. 1 Rtldg.i 276, I am at ihe very bathos of stupidity. 

2 . A'hcl. Ludicrous descent from the elevated to 
the commonplace in writing or speech; anti¬ 
climax. 

1727 Pot t Bathos 7 j While a plain and direct road is pa\ cd 
to their 1^09, or sublime; no track has been yet chalked 
•ml to arrive at our 0a"oc, or profund. 1787 J. Andrews 
Anecdotes s.v. Pathos, Had Ovid introduced this supper of 
Xiobc between the death of her children and her own meta¬ 
morphosis into stone, lie would have furnished u>, with a 
• Din pleat instance of the Bathos. 1875 M c Laren Scnn. 
Ser. 11. xii. 2ii 11 is as absurd bathos as to say, the essentials 
■ ‘f a judge are integrity, learning, and an ermine robe ! 

3 . Hence gen. A ‘come-down’ in one’s career. 

1814 T. Jeeperson Writ. (1830 IV. 240 llow meanly has 
he closed his inflated career ! What a sample of the bathos 
w ill his history present ! 1841 Marryat Poacher xxviii, U 

was rather a bathos .. to sink from a gentleman's son to an 
under usher. 

Batho*tic, a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. pdOos, on super¬ 
ficial analogy; cf. chaos, chaotic.] = Bathetic. 

1863 Temple Bar VI1. 193 The appearance of this bathotio 
ebullition. 

Bathukolpian (ba3>i«Vlpian), a. rare [f. 
Gr. paOvnoAn-os f. PaOik deep + koXttos breast, 
bosom) + -t ax.] Deep-bosoined. Bathukolpic 
(-k*rlpik\ a. [see -ic.] - prec. 

1825 B/aekw. Mag. XV11.222 Our bathukolpian attendant. 
187a M. Collins Pr. Clarice 1. i. 8 A colossal red-haired 
maiden of twenty, bathukolpic. 

!l Bathybius (bafibrns). Zool. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. paOvs deep + -Pios living, f. Plot life.] A name 
given by Prof. Huxley to a gelatinous substance 
found at the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
at first supposed to be a formless mass of living 
protoplasm, but now regarded as an inorganic 
precipitate. 

1868 Huxley in Q. Jrnl. Micron. Se. 211, I propose to 
confer upon this new‘Moncr* the generic name of Bathybius. 
1875 Dawson Daum 0/ Life iv. 66 The Bathybius.. may 
possibly be merely the pulpy varcode of sponges. 1884 
Sat. Rev. 14 June 770/2 Beluw the ooze, and bathybius, and 
so forth, in the Salaminian bay. 

Bathymetric (b.c)>ime'trik), a. [f. Gr. PaOv-s 
deep + puTfHKQs of measuring; cf. Bathometer] 
Of or pertaining to the measurement of depth, 
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spec, to the vertical range of distribution of plants 
and animals in the sea. 

1862 T. CoimoLO in Intel/. Observ. No. 1. 27 Their bathy¬ 
metric position .. will also accord with that of the infested 
creatures. 1880 Jrnl. Linn. Soc. XV. 88 Their bathymetric 
limits are not absolutely constant. 

Bathyme trical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] =*prec. 
1861 Geikie A. Forbes x. 299 This bathymetrical principle 
of classification was also applied .. to the /Kgean. 

Bathymetrically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly^.] In 
bathymetrical manner; as regards bathymetry. 

<1880 Ceog. Dis/rib. Anitn. in Libr. Univ. KnenoL, Life 
extends bathymetrically ito use Prof. Forbes's word much 
further than was formerly supposed. 

Bathymetry (bajri-melri). [f. Gr. PaOv-s deep 
+ -fx(Tpia measurement.] The art or science of 
measuring depths (in the sea). 

1864 in Webster. 

t Ba*tie-bum, -bummil. Sc. Obs. An in¬ 
active helpless fellow ; a useless bungler. 

a 1550 Chris/is Kirke Gr. 131 He inuddlit thame doun lyk 
ony myss, He wes na baity bummil. 1572 A. Arbuthnot 
Mis. Pure Scalar, Bot thane am 1 coniplil ane batic-butn, 
And all men thinks a play me till injure. 

Batildc, obs. form of Battled, embattled. 
Bating (IvWiq), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Bate vP 2 + 
-ixgL] The action of beating the wings, and 
{spec, in f alconry) fluttering off the fist or perch. 

1456 Bk. St. .1 /bans A vj, ft is calde batyng for she batilh 
with hir sclfe most oftyn causeless. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World t. 175 The crying of Crowes, and hating of Ducks 
foreshew raine. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. tMorcll) i,Thc 
bating of a hawk, alarum plans ns. 

Bating (bDtigb vbl. sb:- [f. Bate v.- 6 + 
-ingL] Lessening, abatement. 

1628 Earle Microcosm, xxxix. 86 This bating shall in con¬ 
clusion take away all lie granted. 

Bating > 7i tirj ,///. a. [f. Batkz \1 2 -4- -ing-.] 
Dealing the wings impatiently, fluttering. 

1587 < •am oigni. Herbes 138 llic hooded haw ke .. fast tied, 
yet beats hir baiting wing. 

Bating bt 7 ‘-tin.,/;v/, ; also 6 baiting, [abso¬ 
lute use of pr. pple. of Bate v.- 7 ; cf. similar use 
of barring, excepting.] Abating, leaving out of ac¬ 
count, excepting, except, \ Bating of: less than. 

1568 C. W at son Polyb. 73 b, Another tyme {they fought] 
with few baiting of seven hundreth. 1647 R. 81 Ahylton 
Juvenal ii. 182 X'ubler then .. all that from the scaffolds 
saw’ the sport He made, not bating him that paid him for’l. 
1721 Wodrou'Corr. 1S4; JI. 594 Bating this, 1 know nothing 
to (he youth’s disadvantage. 1817 Byron BePPo v, For, 
baling Covcnt Garden, 1 can hit on No place that's call'd 
‘ Piazza* in Great Britain. 

Batiste (batrst). Also 7 baptist, [a. F. ba¬ 
tiste Baptiste, according to Littrc and Schcler 
from the alleged original maker, Baptiste of Cam- 
bray; according to others, from its use in wiping 
the heads of children after baptism.] 

The French word for cambric ; applied, in com¬ 
merce, to a fine light fabric of the same texture, 
but differently finished, and made of cotton as well 
as of linen. Often attrib. 

1697 C'tess D Aunoy's Trav. (1706' 155 A sort of a Gown 
made of their Baptist Cloth very fine. 1863 B. Taylor 
//. Thurston xviii. 240 Wiped her eyes with a very small 
batiste handkerchief. 1880 Mlss Braijoon Asph. 1. vi. 188 
A graceful, gracious figure in a pale yellow batiste gown. 

Batlo, batlecl, batling: see Battle, cte. 
Batle, -er, obs. ff. Battel, -kr at Oxford . 
t Ba'tler, in mod. odd. of Miakspere Batlet. 
Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Battle vf -f -eh 1 ; or ?dim. f. 
Bat sb.- 4 - -let.] l’robably, a ‘ beetle’ for battling 
clothes: see Battle vf 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. ii. iv. 49 And I remember (he kissing 
< if her batler. [1865 Rcoder 29 Apr. 481/3 ,1 lately picked up 
in an old house in Vorkshire a ‘hatlet, such as Touchstone 
kissed when in love.) 

Bat ling, dial, rare~ x . [f. Bat sb. - 1 + -lixg.] 
A small stick, a fagot. (1 Ialliwell.) 

1864 Mar. Charlkswortii Eng. Yeomen 52 Tell ’em to 
bring in a balling, and make up the fire. 

Batling, obs. form of Battling. 

II Batman 1 (bartman). Also 6-7 bateman. 
[Turkish (Chaghatai) batman, (Osmanli) batman, 
batman, a weight ecnial to the Tcrs. matt, the 
Anglo-Indian maumll] An oriental weight vary¬ 
ing greatly in value according to the locality. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. 11. 247 F.ucry bateman here [i.e. Baby¬ 
lon] makclh 7 pound and 5 ounces English waight. 1616 
Purchas Pilgr. 11864* 38 A Batman is fine and fiftie pound 
weight English. 1740 Thom rsoN& Hogg in Hanway Trav. 
<17621 I. iv. lii. 242 Their weights [at Khiva] arc the great 
batman, equal to eighteen lb. russian, and the lesser batman, 
nine and a quarter. 1852 M r CuLLocn Diet. Comm. 391 [At 
Constantinople) 6 okes l/.c. about 16 lbs.] = 1 batman. 

Batman k^dman, ba nian), [f. Bat sb. + 
Max.] A man in charge of a bat-horse and its 
load ; a military servant of a cavalry officer. 

1809 Welling ton in Gurw. Disp. V. 198 The care of the 
Camp Kettles is not only the business 0! the Batman of the 
company, but of all the Batmen of the regiment. 1844 
Regul. <y Ord. Army 271 A Bat Man is allowed to the Sur¬ 
geon for the care of the horse carrying the Instruments. 
1855 W, Sargent Braddock's Exp. 206 The English loss 
was .. a waggoner, three bat-men, and a horse. 

% See also Bat sbf 


Batning, obs. form of Battexixg. 

Baton (bartan, J| baton). Forms : 6- batton, 
7- baton, [a. mod.F. baton OF. baston , whence 
the earlier Kng. Bastox. Baton appeared first in 
(6th c. in Se. writers : the usual Eng. form during 
17th and 1 8th c. was Batoo.v, but ba'ton was oc¬ 
casionally used in sense 2, and has now all but sup¬ 
planted batoon.] 

1 1 . A staff or stick used as a weapon, sometimes 
also of iron or iron-tipped ; a club, cudgel, or 
truncheon ; = Bastox i. Ol/s. in general sense, in 
which also Batoox was the form always used 
during 17th and 18th c. 

1548 Compl. Sift. 28 The father takkis ane batton or sum 
othir sterk vappm to puaeise his sonne. 1596 Stensek E. Q. 
m. vii. 46 The Viliaine .. with his yron batton which be 
bore Let drive at him. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 142 Gif any 
. mutilates ane other with ane batton. 1829 Scott Anne 
o/C. i, If you use your baton, he rewards you with the 
stab of a knife. 

b. A staff or stick generally; a walking-stick 
(after French use). 

1801 Strutt Sports <$• Past. it. iii. 98 A small batton or 
slump set up. i860 Tyndall Clue. 1. § 11. 79 Driving .. the 
spikes of our batons into the slope above our feet. 

2 . A staff or truncheon carried as the symbol of 
office, command, or authority ; a staff of office ; c.g. 
a Marshal's baton, that carried by engine-drivers 
on a single line of railway, and the truncheon of 
a constable. Formerly aLo Batoox (2). 

1590 J. Bukel Entry of Queen, With buttons blank into 
thair hands. 1662 J. Bargraye Pobe Alex. Vll (1867) 116 
/Ksculapius .. in a long robe, with his baton or knotty staff 
in his hand. 1690 Lorn/. Cap. Xo. 2527/3 His High-Steward 
and Chamberlain, having gilt Batons in their Hands. 1813 
Scoit Tricrm. it. xxvii, The weighty baton of command. 
1813 Wllljngtok in Gurw. Disp. X. 452 Marshal Jourdan s 
Baton of a Marshal of France. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. 
i. 39 Buchan got ihe baton of High Constable. 

3 . Iler. An ordinary, in breadth the fourth part 
of a Bexd, not extending to the extremities of an 
escutcheon, but broken off short at each end, so 
as to have the figure of a truncheon; used by 
French heralds as a difference or mark of con¬ 
sanguinity, but in English coats of arms only in 
the form of the baton sinister, the badge of bas¬ 
tardy. (Popularly called bar sinister.) Formerly 
Bastox (3), batnne, Battuox (3). 

1816 Scott Antiq. x.xiii, Here is the baton-sinister, the 
mark of illegitimacy, extended diagonally through both 
coals upon ihe shield. 1864 Boutkll // eraldry Hist. «y Pep. 
xxviii. 438 The eldest son of this Earl removed his father’s 
baton from his arms. 

4 . Music. The light stick or wand used by a 
musical conductor lor beating time. (From mod. 
Fr., and often pronounced as French.) 

1867 A then xu m 6 Apr., The introduction of (he badin in 
England. i88oGro\e Diet. Mus. 1. 82 There .. 1820, Spolir 
appeared .. when a baton was used for perhaps the first lime 
at an English concert. 1884 Yorksh. Post 30 Apr., It was 
Costa, who founded in England the order of cunductor, and 
who introduced the wand as baton in lieu of the fiddlestick. 

5. See Battex. 

6. Comb., as batonless, without a baton; cf. 2. 

1885 Blaclxv. Mag. May 73/1 The baton less chiefs, ihe 

disinherited princes of the Irish name. 

Baton (bartan), v .; also 6 battoun(e. [f. prec. 
sb.] To strike with a baton or truncheon; for¬ 
merly, to cudgel: see the earlier form Batoox v. 

<1580 Montgomerie To R. Hudson, They batlouncd her 
quliill that lhay saw her bluid. 1820 Scoit Abbot iv. That 
this young esquire shall poniard the servants, as well as 
switch and baton them. 1885 Times 17 Apr. 6/4 If they did 
not leave peaceably, they would be batoned by the police. 

Batoned (bartond), pfd. a .; also 7 buttoned, 
[f. prec. + -ED.] Furnished or armed with, or 
bearing, a baton ; in Her. marked with, or bear¬ 
ing, the baton of bastardv. 

1691 Bond. Gaz. No. 2682/4 A Coat quartered with the 
Arms of the Crown halloaed. 1883 \V. C. Smith X. Country 
Folk 156 Gibbets, and soldiers, and batoned police. 

Batoon (bat/ 7 *n), sb. arch. Forms : 6 batune, 

6- 7 battuno (sense 3), 7 battouno, 7-8 battoone, 

7- battoon, batoon. [17th c. ad. F. baton , of 
which it retained the accent: see -00N. Now 
almost superseded by Batox, which follows the 
French spelling.] 

1 . A stout staff or stick used as a weapon; a 
cudgel, club, truncheon ; = Bastox i, Baton i. 

a 1625 Fi.etcil & Mass. Elder Bro. v. i, My sword forc'd 
from me .. Get me a balloon. 1632 Charm. & Shirley Ball 
tv. ii, 1 ’ll culliee thee With a batoon. 1664 Butler Hud 
it. ii. 719 Although his Shoulders with Batoon Be claw’d 
and cudgel'd to some tune. 1719 D’Ukeey/V//t(i872) 111. 
321 Often he fought with huge Balloon. 1801 Strutt Sports 
<y Past. 111. vii. 238 The bowls .. are driven with a battoon, 
or mace, i860 AllY. RoumFSo. 71. 49* Winterfield, though 
he escaped the batoon, was ordered to leave his shop. 

2 . A staff of office ; = Baton 2. 

1658 Brome Covent Card. ill. i. The Lord and the Lownc, 
Must move by the motion of the Leaders Battoon. a 1693 
Ashmole Antiq. Berks (1723* 111. 60 In his right hand is a 
Balloon, as a General. 1704 Luttrell Brief Rtl. V. 427 
A battoon set with diamonds, sent him from the French 
King. 1807 Robinson Archxol. Crxca i. xiv. 65 The Areo- 
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pagites .. held in iheir hands, as a mark of Ihcir authority, 
a sort of batoon made in the form of a sceptre. 

3 . IIcr. = \\ astoN 3, 1 »ato\’ 3, which is the form 
now used. (In \ 6-17th c. usually written batune.) 

156 z Ln1c.1t Arm or if <1597) 64 b, The bastard shal heare 
the fourth part of litis IBeiule Sinystor] which must Lee 
called a bntunc sinister. 1611 Cotgk., Cottier, a Coitice or 
Baltune. 1611 Gwillim Heraldry n. v. 5? Batune is de¬ 
rived front the French word Haston.. This is the proper 
ami must vsuall note of lllcgitimuUon, perhaps for the 
aftinltie betwixt Juts ton and Retards; or else for that 
Bastards lost the priuilege of Freemen. and so were subiect 
to the sernile stroke. x66a Fuller ICorlhies 11. 299 Over 
all a Batune dexter-ways Argent. 1725 Bradley Fain. Diet ., 
Hatloone, the fourth Part of a l lend Sinister. 

4 Arch . - Uastox 6 (q,v.\ Baton 3, Batten. 

1819 I*. Nicholson Diet. A re Ait. 1 . 57 Bastion or Batoon ; 
see Torus. 1852 A re hit. Pubi. Soe. Diet. 1 .4 5 Baton, Batoon, 
or Battoon .. a name given in the torus between the listed or 
fillet and the plinth, in the* Ka.se commonly assigned to the 
Roman Doric order. 

Batoon (hal; 7 *n), v. arch. [f. prec. sb] To 
heat or strike with a hatoon, lo thiash with a 
stick, to cudgel. (See Baton v.) 

1683 Ro.tb. Hal a 1885) 336 Payton hatoou'd him for calling 
him Rogue. . 1818 Scot t Hr. Lamm. xvi. If you do not 
depart.. I will batoon you lo death. 1863 Sal a Copt. 
Dany. I. iv. 102, I would batoon you to a mummy. 

II Batrachia batrei-kia), sb.pl. Zoo!, [prop. 
batrachia, mod. I*., a. Gr. fiarpnxua s sc. tpvu 
animals), neut. pi. of/ 3 «r/>dx<u^, adj. f. /hirpn\o? 
frog.] a. One of lirongniarfs four orders of 
Reptiles, including frogs, loads, new Is, salamanders, 
tic , which have no ribs, and a soft sealelcss skin, 
and breathe by means of gills during the early part, 
or whole, of their existence, b. By mrxletn zoolo¬ 
gists restricted to an order of the class Amphibia, 
containing those animals only, as frogs and toads, 
which subsequently discard the gills and tail ol 
their larval state. v Thc sing, is supplied by HA¬ 
THA fit 1 AN.) 

1847 Garten ter Zool. §514 In the Proteid.e, or perennt- 
hranchiatc Batrachia, the gills remain during the whole of 
life. 1881 Mivart in Xa tore No. 615. 337 Kfts of all kinds 
with all frogsand loads .. form the class Batrachia. 

Batrachian, a. and sb. [f. prec. + -an.] 

A. adj. Of or pertatiling to the Batrachia, esp. 
frogs and toads. 

1834 Sir C. Bell Hand 156 In the balrachian orders, the 
ribs are wanting. 18580. \V. IIoi.mes Ant. Hr.uk/. T. 
84 The balrachian hymns from the neighbouring swamp. 

B. sb. An animal of the order Batrachia. 

1838 Penny Cy* l. X.4S7/1 Anurous or Tailless Batrachian*. 
Iiaving no tails except m their young state. 1848 II. Miller 
First lnif>r. .\ii. <1857- 190 The footprints of some bet.died 
balrachian. 

Batrachite bxtrakoit). [nd. L. batrackites a., 
Gr. Pnrpax'iTTjs (Ai 0 os\ f. Gr. pitTpa\-os frog ; see 
-itk.] a. A stone or gem resembling a frog in 
colour, b. A fossil batrachian. 

[1727 Ciiamukks Dot rat bites, a kind of gem, found 

in Egypt.] 1837 68 1 Xana Miu. 256 s.v. Montiecllite , Batra¬ 
chite is found in small masses containing black spinel, at 
Ml. Rinzoni in the Tyrol. 1847 in Craig. 

Ba’tracllO-, combining form of Gr. /Jar/uryo-? 
frog; whence Batrachomyomachy (b.\:trak<v 
moijp mnki) [ad. Gr. fiaTpaxnfwopax'ta, f. 

+ /< 0 -y mouse+ fighting.] The battle of 

the frogs and mice, a mock heroic poem, possibly 
of the Homeric age. Batracliophagous (bivtra- 
kp-fagos), a. [Gr. -(jay-os eating + -ous.] Frog- 
eating. Ba trachopho bia [Gr. fear.] 

Dread of or aversion to frogs, toads, newts, etc. 

1825 Southey Q. Rev. XXXI. 385 Delivered the remnant 
of the race from their hat uichophagous oppressors. 1863 (t. 
Kearlky Links in Chain viii. 162 'I’lie hatrachophobia is at 
length giving way .. for the Aquarium has made it manifest 
that die Water Newts, .are perfectly harmless little creatures. 

Batrachoid (boetrakoid), a. [f. Gr. fUirpax**’* 
frog + -TtSfj? like (cf. Gr. fiaTpaxuibr]?) ; see -oin.] 
Resembling a frog, frog-like. 

1825 Southey in (h R/?>. XXXI. 384 Compared with all 
other batrachoid colonies.. the frogs of Cintra arc the .. 
nobles of the species. 1854 Owen in Orrs Circ. Sc. Org. 
Nat. I. 187 The most batrachoid of fishes. 

Batsman (Iwtsmun). [f. bat's (Bat sb. 2> 
+ -Man.] One who handles the bat at cricket. 

1756 Genti. May. XXVI. 489 The wary batsman watches 
o’er the game. 1830 Miss Mitford / r iHaye Ser. iv. (1863) 
147 The best batsman in the county. i8si Wcroft Cricket 
Field 11859) 225 With fast bowling and good batsmen. 

+ Batsome, a. Obs. rare [f. hat- (see Bat¬ 
ten v.) + -some : cf. half it!.] = IUttam.e. 

1555 Bonner Necess. Doetr. L i. He had planted them in 
a kilsome and frtilefull countrcy. 

Batt, variant of Bat sbZ 12. A felted mass of 
hair and wool in hat-making. 

HBatta 1 (bx ta). Anglo-Ind. [a. Indo-Borlu- 
gucse ba!a t proh. ad. Canarcse bhatta rice in the 
husk (also called by Kuropcans bally), w hich be¬ 
came, first with the Portuguese, a term for * main¬ 
tenance,* 'allowance for maintenance ’ (Col. Vulc}.] 
orig. Subsistence money (given to soldiers in the 
field, witnesses, prisoners, etc.). Hence, extra pay 
given to East Indian regiments when on a cam¬ 


paign, and spec. An extra allowance, which grew 
in time lo be a constant addition to the pay of 
officers serving in India. 

[1548 Ordeuadns de Dio 11. c. Dim in S. Bote 1.1 10, Tom bo, 
233 K pera clous flfara/es, dou* pardaos a anlms por incs, c 
quonlro tangua* pera Kit a. d'ailed in a later entry niauli- 
memo.»] 1680 Fort St. Georye ( 'onsnlta/ions 11S721 Feb. 10 
I he peons were fined each one month's pay, ami to repay die 
money paid them for Hat tee. 1707 in ). T. Wheeler Madras 
in t>. 7 . II. 631V.) That they would allow Bait a or sub¬ 
sistence money to all that should desert us. 1800 Wel¬ 
lington in Gurw. Disp. I.69 The government intend to put 
the troops in this country on half hatta. 1835 Penny Cy<l. 
B - 39 / 2 I he half Lana ofn lieutenant colonel is 304 rupees 
per mouth. 1883 Standard 22 Jan. 5 Vi The question ».f 
hatta f»>r the troops employed in Fgypl has been .. under 
consideration. 

P Batta ba-laV Anglo-hid. [a. Urdu bat (a, 
Bengali ba/tii.] In Indian Banking, agio or <Iiffer- 
ence in exchange; discount on coins not current, 
or of short weight. 1 ol. Vide.) 

1680 !•(. St. Geotye Consnltations 1872* 17 Payment nr 
receipt of Hatta or I’atuni upon the exchange of Pullirnt 
for Madras pagodas prohibited. 1760 Fort It ittiara ('<• 
saltations June ?<• All >ii cas of a lower date.. are bought 
ami sold at a certain dbeonnl called hatta, which rbes ami 
falls like the price of oilier 2 <><><ls. 1810 I . WlLl.INMsoN /.. 

/«•/. » ade-atee. 1 . :> V.i He immediately t< lls master that 
the hatta, i.e. the exthange, is altered. 

i Ba'ttable, Obi. • also 6-7 batable. [f. 
bat- (see Batten p.) +-a ui.K.] < ) 1 ‘ pasture-lain 1 : 
Good for I he sustenance ol Hocks and herds ; feed¬ 
ing, fattening ; fertile in pasture. 

1570 87 Hounsiii o S,ot. Citron. tC>(- 1 . 8 There is good 
grasso and verie hatahle f>r tln-ir beards, 1589 Fleming 
t'iry. Georg, n. 27 What uri>nn<! also K liatlable. or fat and 
liislje soile. 1621 Bcrion . htaf. Met. I lemoer. 53 a, Ma>- 
sinis>a made many inward pans of Baibary .. fruitfuU and 
bat table by this meanes. 1641 Hi.vuN //.•// to Hist. 116^9 
491 Ground* as bailable and rich for the feeding of cattle. 

t Battable, a 1 0 b\ [a. (>F. bataldc, bat table, 
[.bait-re to beat: sec -ahi.k.] Of metals: That 
may Ik: hainnu red or beaten out, malleable. 

1601 II »ll\no /’tiny II. -05 '! he other sort of <t-pper .. 
yeeUIeth to the hammer ami will bedrnune out, wlu reupoii 
s.»me call it Ductile, i. bailable. |i6it Got on., Fata 7 e, 
beatable.] 

t Battailaut, n.and sb. Obs. In (\ batteilant, 
7 -ellant. [a. 1*. bataiUant, pr. of bat a!Her to 
ILvrri.E.] 

A. adj. Engaged in bailie, combatant. 

1591 Si rNsi.K / 'is. tt\>r/d's I 'an. no An l .lepl.aiu .. That 
on his ha« ke did benre <as batteilant A giUIun 1 acre. 

B. sb. (>ne w ho does battle ; a combatant 

1620 Shelton L hi. ii 125 Tho.sc Battellants that 

fought so eagerly .. had slain him. 

Battaile, obs. form of Battle. 
i Battai llerous, a. Obs. [a. OF. IntoiHe¬ 
rons, -eux, f. bateiiUcnr Battler 1 ; see -ol's.] 
Fond of fighting, warlike, bellicose. 

< 1480 Paxton Oidtfs Met. xi. wiii, A man of grete puys- 
sauce tTyei-s, corageous, batayllerous, and full <<f prowosc. 

Battailous (bx-telas', a. an h. Forms: 4 
batelonsc, -ailous, -aillous, 5 -cllous, -ayllous, 

5 6 battelous, 6- -aylous, 7 -ellous. -alouse, 

6 9 -ailous, (S battloux . [a. ( >F. balaiUos -etts'S, 
f. ba/aiHe 15 atti.k : sec -oi <.] Fond of fighting, 
ready for battle ; warlike, bellicose, pugnacious. 

r 1380 Wyci.if .SW. It'ks. 11871 III. 165 Botin* mon and 
bcestis hell pure baielouso. 1393 Ii<m kk Com/. III. 118 
Mighty Mars the kaiailous. 1483C AXT0N Cate K vi. b, I he 
hors is a hec-vt fyghtyng and balaylloiis. 1592 Wvri.ey 
.•I enter ie 4 4 With halt clous axe in list. 1596 S11 \sh r /•'. (>. 
1. v. 2 In sun I might annes, and battailous array. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vt. 81 A ficric Region strctcht In battailous aspect. 
1760 Beau if Piynt. V Cranes 126 In battailous array dis¬ 
play’d. 1876 Lowell A atone my /Iks. 11. 241 The silent 
thunders of their halt ailous armaments. 

Battailyng, obs. form of IIatti.tnr. 

Battalia bfua lya). arch, or Obs. Forms: 
7-battalia ; also 7 batalia -allia-^lio, battailia, 
-alio, -aglio. [late if>th century a It. bat/aglia 
or ? Sp. batalia in same sense). The forms bat - 
taglio , - a!io , etc. are examples of a tendency then 
common to turn It. and Sp. final -a into o ; see 
-ado-. Cf. Battle, of which this is a doublet ] 

1 . Mil. Order of battle, Battle array ; disposition 
or arrangement of troops (or naval forces) for 
action. (Usually with prep, in, into.) 

1613 Chapman Hussy d’Amb. Plays 1873 II. 138, I haue 
made all hisTroopes and Companies Aduance, and put them- 
selues randg'd in Baltailia. 1620 tr. l/erodian 116351403 
Having marched in battalia over alfthe plainc. 1645 Si.ingshv 
Diary 11836) 137 They had drawn out in Battalia upon y 
side of Nasby hill. 1650 K. Stapylton Strata's J^ao-C. 
War res ix. 46 The ships on both sides put in Battalia. 1719 
Di: Kgf. Crttsoe (i 869> 479 An Army might enter in Battalia. 
1858 Carlyle Fredk . Gt. xix. vii. 11865) VIII. 2 35 Friedrich 
draws out in battalia. 

b- Ag. 1645 Saer. Decretal 4 Draw up all your Instru- 
ments of torture and torment in Battalio. 1798 W. Hutton 
Autobiog. 27 Marshalling, in battalia, fifty bright guineas. 

f 2 . A large body of men in battle array, a 
marshalled force or host, whether constituting the 
whole of an army, or one of its great divisions or 
battalions ; = Battle sb. 8. Obs. (cf. Battalion i). 
1S94 Siiaks. Rich. Ill, v. iiL 11 Nor. Sixorseuen thousand 


is their vtmost power. A*. Rich. Why, our Piattalia trcbblcs 
that account. 1639 Saltmarmil Praet. Polieie 136 If y.mr 
forces bee divided and your troopcs scatteretl into severall 
hattalios. 1659 G.\ui>en Tears of Ch. 366<D.i'l'he Popes 
main Bat taglio. 1677 Male Print. Oriy. Man. 1. i. 6 I In* 
Rules and K.xercisc of Architceiure, 1 ’oitilicalion'-, and 
ordering of Battalia's. 1684 Ciiai<no<^ KAttrib. LW11834 > I). 
500 Hie general of an army apjH.iuts the station of every 
regiment in a battalia. 17S0 Carte Hist. Fne. II. 41.-* A 
great army .. marching towards them in three hatlaliav 
h. jig. ; cf. * host.’ 

1653 J- H all /*arado.res 75 The Sunnc, il-.e Moone, and 
all the glorious battalia of heaven. 1668 Onu>/>Av. Trade 
(i6«y8i 4) The gentleman brings up his battalia. 

c. {shortfor ‘main battalia*;: The main body 
of an army, as distinguished from the wings. 

1645 Saer. Deeretat 14 Wee quickly pl:u \1 Jockey in the 
right wing, Sir John in the left wing, and Hid Nuk in the 
Battalia. 180s (im oki> Massing, Ps Pit tare it. i. 1840 6,. 
t» 3 . 'The summons nr call to form into line. < Vo- 
1625 Markium Sou/diets . tu id. »6 '1 In- Drum tloih beat 
.. a Call, a Man h .. a Battalia, a Charge. 

Battalia pie. Form*: 7-S beatille, boa 
tilla, beat ilia. 9 battalia, [ad. F. beat Hies Hit- 
bits, a* cocks' combs, sweet hi end*, etc in a pie’: 
also in convents applied M small pieces of needle¬ 
work as pincushions, ‘samplers'embroidered with 
sacred subjects worked by nuns. The latter is 
the original sense ; Cutgr. has the intermediate 
‘ trinkets or vaine loves, wherewith linicall people 
dcckcthemselues; trifles,nitlcSjoddentlire* 1 ; whence 
‘tulles’ in cookery. I >u Gauge givis mctl.l . beatiHn . 
which he ugaids as funned from the hr.; l>u! it* 
existence ill early comeiitual 1.. seems proved b\ 
Sp. beati!!a * a suit of thin line linen.’ The original 
>ense was evidently ‘small blessed aitielcs,' tlu* 
hum being dim. of I.. ben tits. The corruption t<» 
battalia is due to ‘ popular etymology.’] 

1664 Lilian Syt-. a \ 1776,1 »6y Wr l:c-r«; u>e Clic-nui- in 
slewctl ineai* and I lead lie pies. ibid.< fiber ingredimts 
in Beat ilia-pics. 1672 AmimoI.i hist. ( } rd. G, trter h s l bc 
SupperforiheSover.iigii. .First C •lir e, 1. Ducklings b.-j]»d 
. *9. B'-atilia py»:. 1706 Pirn l us. i e.tfr/b s, «nia:n l it 

bit*, as ( ocks-cuiiibs, (n>nsi-.gibbets, Ghiz/avds., Livers, and 
other Appurienani < s of Fowls, to lie pm into Pies, Poiiages, 
i tf. 1837 Dtsuxi n l \-netia 1. iv. 1S711 r l hat inasierpict e 
of tlie culiiLtry ;u t, a grand battalia pie. 

Battalion ibaUu'lian). 1 onus : f» bataillon, 
b 7 baltailon, -aillion, 7 -allion, -alian 7- bat¬ 
talion. [a. V. battaiHon, ibth c. a<l. \\. baftaglione, 
angnt. or dim. of battag/ia Baiti.k ; cf. Sp. ba - 
tallon ‘a pel tie battell or army.’ (Gf. Battalia.)] 
1 gen. A large body of men in battle array ; one 
of the large divisions of an army. 

1589 I 1 /)u Hettays tnsfr. I Carres 73* I will gue range 
the ten hand* in one whole Batailon. 1598 Bu.ru The -r. 
II arres 111. i. 33 Deluding them lC“onipanu*s| into so many 
parts or batUiillion*. 1652c. Sruui <n Ueredian \\n. 14?< 
I hs Army.. hedivideth intothrie B.utalians. 1658 I.fnsako 
tr. Char rod's ll't\d. it r. iii. $31 (67. 37 ; Ihe distvibut i.u 

of the Trimps, into Battalions. Regiiumts, Fn-igns. 1697 
]*oriER.■/«'//. Gr, ,\e m.. vi. 1717 to 'ihe R .ina.ii Battalions 
..were still rall'tl Lcginnc*. 1862 T. Ilnaii* Strnyyi 
A'ausas 363 ‘ BrmideiKe is on the side of the strongest b.it. 
tabons' is a saying •- much beliextd in here. 1868 Kirk 
Cha*. Ho/d IIL v. ii- ^77 ‘I he army was broken up into 
eight battalion* and a reserw. 

t b. 'Fhe main hotly ol an army. Battle <). 
I1628 Wither Hrit. Rem. tub. \. 4.^ The inaine Battalion 
was both rang'd ami led By that -lye Brine*:, j 1653 ! Iolckhe i 
PrcHopius 1. 14 Coinpast l*y the F.nemy .. « ho staid it m*i. 
but gall. pt home 10 the Balallioii 1656 Blolnt Glossty*., 
Hatta lion, the main battle. 

2 . spec. A body of infantry (or engineers) com 
posed of several companies, and forming pan nf 
a regiment. 'The number of battalions in a regi- 
tmnt varies greatly in different countries, ande\cn 
in the British Army at the present time.' 

1708 /.and. Gaz. No. 4467 4 Kach ri giincnt 5 s to consist t.f 
two Battalion*, and each Battalion of irv-o Men. 1810 
Wellington in Gurw. thsp. VI. 81 An army coi»|*o*e*l ot 
divisions, hiagadcs, regiment*, attd battalions. 1877 Field 
F.xere . infantry 148 A Battalion in line may advance or 
retire in fours from the right or left of Companies. 

3 . transf. vavPjig. (irom 1.) 

x6o^ Fi.okio Montaigne n. xii. if*32> 267 IThe Tunnyfish] 
alwates frame their shole of a cubike figure .. a solidc, close 
and xvc|ranged baltailon. 

Batta'lion, v. tare. [f. prec. sb.] To finm 
into a battalion. 

1865 Daily Tel. t 8 Apr. 2 The fine b*xly of volunteers .. 
with whom are battalioncd one or two companies raised in 
the .. London Docks. 

Battalioned (bataHiond), ///•«• t.f prec. r 
-KB.] Formed into a battalion or battalions. 

1809 J. Barlow Colttmb. vii. 731 Batlalion’d infantry and 
stpiadron'd horse. 

Battalogize, erron. form of Battologize. 
Battalyng, obs. form of Battling. 
fBa'ttard. He. Obs. Also 6 battart, -irt, bat¬ 
ter. [a. OF. bastard, pronounced bdtard (in sanu* 
sense), perhaps confused in Seotl. with batter vl>.] 
= Bastard, or cither in bastard, a small cannon. 
Similarly battanl-fiIcon, a kind of cannon. 

I S I 3 ' 7 S Diurn. Qccnrr. 11833) 124 Fourc can non is, tua 
gross culveringis, and anc battart. e 1565 K. Lindsay Hist. 
Scot. (1728) 108 Small artillery, that is to say, rpyand and 
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bat tort-falcon. 1566 inventories 166 (Jam.) Item, tua pair 
of ime calmes for inoyan and baitard. <*1570 Bannatyne 
7 rni. 126 (Jama Item, tuo bat ter is monied for the wallis. 

Batte, obs. form of Hat and Batz. 

t Batte, a. Obs. rare-'. [Matzner compares 
]{ \T sb.- in sense of ‘ speed.’] V llasty, in a Imrry. 

c 1420 Uber CtHornm 22 With porke thou sethe tho henne 
f.itte, Grjmde hrede and peper and lie not batte. 

Batteilant, -ellant, variant of Hattailant a. 

Battel, obs. form of Hatti e. 

Battel (bart’l), sb. As a separate word only 
in pi. battels ; also 4 ?batails, S battles, 9 bnt- 
tells. [Of uncertain origin: in i6thc. 1>. kali Hi, 
butlilli \ in the Laudian Statutes fatclhv. The ety¬ 
mology of this, with its associated vl>., and deriv. 
batteler, has been the subject of abundant conjec¬ 
ture. Much depends on the original sense at Oxford: 
if this was "food, provisions/ it is natural to connect 
it with Battle vA to feed, receive nourishment; 
cf. esp. Battling vbl. sbA, explained by Sherwood 
(1632) as 'vivres, mauler, inorchc' Hut conclusive 
evidence that battels had this sense is wanting, 
while already before iboo it had that of ‘ debita.’ 
sums due to the college for provisions, etc. The 
verb however appears to have Itcen sometimes used 
for ‘to take or receive provisions.’ i.e. from the 
college buttery, which brings us close to the senses 
of Battle v.'• ‘to feed, take nourishment.’ ( 7 . 
also the Kton use, and Winchester battling. On 
the other hand, sense 3 of the vb. if the same 
word) suggests the idea of contributing to a com¬ 
mon fund or stock : compare the lerms ‘commons’ 
and ‘commoner.’ See 1 tATTELK.it. 

Taking 'accounts' or ‘score* as the original sense, some 
have conjectured battel to be a diniin. of B.\r sb.- or of 1*. 
batte, with sense >»f ‘little stalf or stick,' whence jierhrips 
1 tally-stick.' lint nothing appears in mcd.l.., OF., or Fug., 
to support this conjecture. Reference to Du. betaalen, G. 
tczahlen ‘to pay,' or to the possibility of bat; Hi arising out 
of a misreading of ba. ilii ‘ little sticks,'do not fall within 
the limits of scientific etymology.] 

11 . See tjtioi. Berhaps a distinct word/ Obs. 

ri4oo Apol. Loll. 76 To cry ]iis day .. adenitis |>e nntlti- 
tnde of law i> of |>e kirk .. :i}en ha tails, a^cii reseruacouns, 
a^en furst frittis, & o|h.t spolingis of goodis of |»e kirk. 

2 . In Unix*, of Oxford : a. College accounts for 
board and provisions supplied from the kitchen 
and buttery, b. In looser use: The whole college 
accounts for board and lodgings, rates, tuition, and 
contribution to various funds, as ‘ My last term's 
battels came to €40/ Also alt rib., as battel-bills. 

I’hc word has apparently undergone progresses exten- | 
sions of application, owing partly to changes in the internal 
economy of the colleges. Some Oxford men of a previous 
generation state that it was umlersUxxl by them to apply to 
the buttery accounts alone, or even to the provisions ordered 
from the huiicry, as distinct from tlte ‘commons' supplied 
from the kitchen: but this latter use is disavowed by* others, 
'see the quotations, and cf. those under Battel v. and 
ISati t-it.KK, which bear that battels applied in 17- 18th c. to 
provisions supplied to members of the college individually 
at their own order and cost, i.e. to battelers, who had no 
commons, but were charged their ‘battels' only, and to 
i om/noners as extras ‘aliove the ordinary stint of their 
appointed commons': but whether the battels were originally 
the provisions themselves, or the sums due on account of 
them, must at present lie left undecided. 

1 1557 A’ eg. Exeter Coll. 41 Ad solvendnm debita sen ha¬ 
ul los sociorum. 1636 Corpus St a tut. Oxon. 11. S 4 Piligcnti 
exam Inn tionc habita tarn libri 1’atellannn qtiam Obsonatoris 
enjuslibet Collegii et Aube. I 1706 Hkarnk Remarks >y 
Coll. (1885) 1 . 220 For sometime kept a name in y* Buttery 
Book ; at w th time Dr. Charlett was sponsor for discharge 
of his Battles. 1792 Gent/. Mag. Aug. 716 The word battel, 
which.. signifies to account, and battels the College ac¬ 
counts in general. 1842 Arnold in Life Corr. (1844) II. 
x. 305 Their authority might be exerted to compel payment 
to tradesmen with nearly the same regularity as they exact 
their own battells. 1861 Hughes Tom Brcnvn Ox/, in Mucin. 
Mag. IV. 61 The dinners and wines are charged in their battel 
bills. 1882 Spectator t8 Mar. 352 Receipts .. in respect of 
battels, room rent and tuition fees. 

3 . Elsewhere; (sec quots.) 

1798 H. Tooke Purtey 390 Battel, a term used at Fton 
for the small portion of food which, in addition to the College 
allowance, the Collegers receive from their Dames. 1851 
Cnmbrtti. Gloss., Battles , commons or board. \a 1883 Trol¬ 
lope Autobiogr. (18831 1 . 13 Every boy had a shilling a week 
pocket-money, which we called battels IThis is an error of 
the author : the Winchester term is fat flings'], and which was 
advanced to us out of the pocket of the second master. 1 

Ba'ttel, v.; also 6-9 battle. [See prcc., and 
next, and cf. Battle vA] 

1 . In the University of Oxford : To have a 
kitchen and butlery account in college; to be 
supplied with provisions from the buttery. (For 
earlier use sec quotations, and cf. the sb. above.) 

1570 T.evins Manip. A 8 Battle commons, sit mere. 1632 
Sherwood, Battle (as schollcrs doe in Oxford', est re debt cur 
an CollegePgnr ses vivres. 1678 Phillips (Appd, Battle, in 
the University of Oxford is taken for to run on to Kxccedings 
above the ordinary stint of the appointed Commons. 172* 
Bailf.V, Battle (\t\ the University or Oxford) is to take up 
Provision in the College-Book, a 1733 North Lives \. 300 
lie kept a table there, anti his family were allowed to battle 
in the butteries. 1791-1824 DTsraeLI Cur. Lit. (1866) II. 
168 To battle is to be nourished, a term still retained at the 
U ni versi ty of Ox ford, 1884 Regnl. Pier ton College, Under¬ 


graduates who live in lodgings are charged terminally, if 
they battel in College, £2 $s. 6< 1 . 

t 2 . (?) To put into a common fund or stock. Obs. 

1600 Heywqod 1 /yon kneno not Wks. 1874 1 . 243 And you 
be a true suhject, you'll battle with vs your faggot |towards 
making a bonfire]. 1606 Dekkek Set'. Sins m. (Arb.» 26 
[Ile] slips into a Tauerne, w here cither alone, nr with some 
other that battles their money together, they plye thenisclucs 
with penny pots. 

Ba'tteler. Obs. exc. Ilist. Also 6 9 battler, 
7 batler. [f. Battel v. + -er 1 .] lit. One who 
battels in college ; formerly, a rank or order of 
students at Oxford below Commoners. 

1604 Middleton Black Bk - Wks. V. 544 Pierce Pennyless, 
exceeding poor scholar, that hath made clean shoes in both 
universities, and been a pitiful battler all thy lifetime. 1691 
Wooo Ath. Oxon I./277 Thomas Floyd .. became a Batler 
or Commoner of New' Inn in the beginning of 1589. 1715 

Mem. /, Kndcli/Te 4 Resided as a Battler , a Condition of 
Fife there, between a Commoner and a Servitor. 1736 
B ailey, Batteler <m an University), a Student that battles 
or goes on Score/or his Diet. 1744 Salmon Pres. State 
of 1 /ni~'. 1 . 473 Undergraduates consisting of Noblemen, 
Geniltmen-Commoners,Commoners, Scholnrsofthe Founda¬ 
tion, Exhibitioners, Battlers and Servitors. .The Commoners 
1 presume are so called from theircommotiing together, and 
having a certain Portion of .Meat and Drink provided for 
them, denominated Commons. .The Battlers are entitled to 
no Commons, but purchase their Meat and Drink of the 
Cook ami Butler, unless they serve a Fellow or Gentleman 
Commoner, and then they may have the Dishes, which come 
from their Tables .. Of these Battlers, some arc Servitors, 
who attend the Bachelors and Commoners in the llall, for 
which they have an Allowance. 1814 Chalmers Hist. Untv. 
Oxf. II. 2 {8 In 1665 he was admitted a Paltrier ofUoiverdty 
College. 1824 lit lit. k yer. Taylor I. 24 John entered .. in 
the year 1613, as battler, or poor scholar, of Merton College. 

Batten bivt’n , sbA ; also 7 battin, -oun, 
-une, S -on. [A variant of Baton* sb., which in 
technical use preserved the earlier pronunciation, 
while balooit came in for the more general sense.] 

1 . Car/, and Build. A piece of squared limber, 
not more than 7 inches broad anti 2] incites thick, 
used fur flooring, and as a support for laths, etc.; 
a scantling. (The length may l>e anything over 
( feet ; shorter pieces are known as ballot-ends, 

1658 Jrnl. in I. Mather Remark. Provid. 1185G' 52 The 
hntterns next the chimney .. were broken. 1743 Lend. >v 
County. Brew. 111. 179 Three Sides in four of its ..second 
Floor should be built with wooden Bat tons about three Inches 
broad, and two thick. 1835 Penny Cyet. s.v., Battens are 
never, ami deals arc always, above seven inches wide. 

2 . spec. A barer strip 'orig. as in sense l) nailed 
or glued across a door or anything composed of 
parallel boards, tohold these together, give strength, 
or prevent warping; a ledge, a clamp. 

1663 Gerbikr Counsel 94 Shutters .. framed within with 
Battens. 1667 Pkiaiatt Cityty C. Builder 64 A good firm 
door of hoard .. with handsome ledges or hattouns for orna¬ 
ment. 1794 \V. Feu ton Carriages iSoi) 1. 21 The battens 
made of wood or thin iron plates, whic h cross the hoards. 
1859 Timms & Get. lick Painting 217 The best contrivance to 

E re>erve wood Hat and sound is to strengthen the back with 
aliens, or ledges. 

3 . Haul. A narrow strip of wood nailed to 
various parts of the masts and spars to preserve 
them from chafing; a similar strip used to fasten 
down the edges of the tarpaulin fixed over the 
hatchways to keep out the water in bad weather; 
also, a wooilen bar (in place of a cleat) from which 
hammocks are slung. 

1769 Fai coner Diet. Marine (1789)s.v., The battens serve 
to confine the edges of the tarpaulings down to the sides of 
the hatches. 1840 M arryat Poor yack i, We were permitted 
to .. hoist her., tip again to the Ixutens. 1840 R. Dana 
Be/. Mast iii. 5 This chafing gear consists of.. roundings 
battens, and service of all kinds. Ibid. xxix. 98 \Vc took 
the battens from the hatches, and opened the ship. 

4 . Comb., as batten-door, a door formed of 
narrow boards, held together by 'battens* or cross¬ 
pieces nailed to them. Cf. Battened. 

Batten lx£t’n\ sbi- [a corruption of F. battanl 
(of same meaning).] A movable bar or arm in a 
silk-loom which strikes in or closes the weft. 

1831 G. Porter Silk Mann/ 216 This batten is suspended 
by its bar from the upper framing of the loom. 1863 Morn. 
Star 1 Jan. 6 The superior machinery containing numerous 
battens for making elaborate and also cheap figured goods. 

Ba*tten, sb* dial. A bundle of straw con¬ 
sisting of two or more sheaves. 

(In most of the northern and midland dial, glossaries.) 

t Batten, a. Obs. [Cf. next.] « Battle a. 

1627 Speed Eng. Abridged x. § 3 Which [earth] by a sea¬ 
weed .. and certaine kinde of fruitfull Sea-sand, they make 
so ranke and batten, as is vncredible. 

Batten (bart’n), vA [First found in end of 
16th c.,* 4 iUt may have been in dialeetal use before; 
app. a. ON. balna to improve, get better, recover, 
f. ba/i advantage, improvement, amelioration ; 
eogn. w. Goth, gabatnan 'to be advantaged, to 
be bettered, to profit,’ a neuter-passive form de¬ 
rived from * ha tan, but , batans 'lo be useful, to 
profit, to boot.’ Cf. also Du, balctt to avail, yield 
profit, baat profit, gain, advantage, benefit, and see 
Grimm s.v« batten. A cogn. bat in sense of ' profit, 
advantage, improvement, although not known as 


a separate word in Eng., is implied in the deriva¬ 
tives batt-ablc, bat-ful, batt-le adj. With all the 
senses ef. Battle^.3] 

1 . intr. To grow better or improve in condition ; 
esp. (of animals) to improve in l>odily condition 
by feeding, to feed to advantage, thrive, grow fat. 

1591 T.yi.v F.ndym. 111. iii. 39 No, let him batten, when his 
tongue Oncegocs, a cat is not worse strung. 1614 B. Joxsox 
Barth. Fair it. iii. {1631) 21 It makes her fat you see. Shee 
battens with it. 1648 Herrick I/esper. (1869) 214 We cate 
our own, and batten more, Because we feed on no man's 
score. 1684 Drydkn in Southern?s Disappoint. Rrol. 53 
Our women batten well on their good Nature. 1687 — 
Hind .5 P. 1. 390 Th' cthertal pastures with so fair a flock .. 
bat'ning on their food. 

b. To feed gluttonously 0;/, glut oneself ; to gloat 
or revel (With indirect passive, to be battened 
on, in mod. writers.) 

1602 Shakb. Ham. 111. iv. 67 Could yon on this faire Monn- 
tainc leaue to feed. And batten on this Moor? 1693 W. 
Robertson Phrased. Gen. 215 To batten in's own dung, 
/into volntari. 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Snbj. Painters 
Wks. 1812 IF 210 Dainty mud .. In which they had been 
battening, 1830 Tennyson Poems 130 Battening upon huge 
sea worms in his sleep. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bd. 
Poems (1850) 1 . 187 The strong carnivorous eagle shall .. 
batten deep Upon thy dusky li\er. 1879 Dixon Brit. Cyprus 
' iii. 78 A skeleton battened on by kites and crows. 

c * /*£• To thrive, grow fat, prosper {esp. in a 
bad sense, at the expense or to the detriment of 
another) ; to gratify a morbid mental craving. 

1605 B. Jonson Fo/pone in Campbell's Spec. 111 . 185 And 
w ith these thoughts so battens, as if fate Would be as easily 
cheated on, as he. 1641 J. Jackson True Fvang. T. 1. 56 
That religion should batten with blood. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. i 18721 11 . til. ii.91 Battening vaotpyre-hke on a People 
next door to starvation. 1870 Emerson Site . <y So/it. x. 220 
Melancholy sceptics with a taste for carrion, who batten on 
the hideous facts in history, persecutions, inquisitions. 

2 . To grow fertile (as soil) ; to grow rank (as 
a plant). 

1855 Singleton I'irgil 1 . 104 That twice should batten 
with our blood Fmathiannd Humus'spacious plains. 1859 
Holland Gold F. xxiv. 283 A potato—a bloated tuber that 
battens in the muck of other times. 

+ 3 . trans. To improve, feed to advantage, fatten 
up. Obs. (The pa. pple. battened, belonged orig. 
to the intr. sense ; cf. 7 oell-grosvn, well-read, etc.) 

[1611 Cotgr. s.v. Advenn, Vtie /tile bien cuivenn?, well 
gmwnc .. well batned, or batled.] 1637 M ilton Lycidas 29 
We drove a-ficld .. Battening our flocks with the fresh dew s 
of night. 1643 Burrovghfs Exp. llosea ii. (1852) 172 They 
did batten themselves and suck out the Egyptian manners 
and customs. 1790 Cowper Hia<t xxir. 107 As some fell 
serpent .. batten'd w ith herbs Of baneful juice to fury. 

f 4 . To fertilize (soil). Obs. rare. 

1611 Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. xxxv. 69/1 Others [rivers] doe 
so batten the ground that the meadowes even in the midst 
of winter grow greene. 

Batten (boe-t’ii), v.- [f. Batten sbd] 

1 . To furnish or strengthen with battens. 

1775 Falcii Day's Diving l 'ess. 26 These windlasses being 
battened and holed for common handspikes, 1794 W. Felton 
( Virr/Vi^r5(i8oi) 1 . 17 Deal boardings firmly battened on the 
inside. 1881 Mechanic § 1651 The wall must be battened. 

2 . (chiefly A r aut^ To fallen dtrttm : to faslen 
down with battens ; see Batten sb . 1 

1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 53 The severity of the 
climate having compelled them to batten down and caulk 
their abiding place. 1 i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 
72 It is sometimes necessary in bad weather to put on the 
gratings and nail tarpaulings over them : this is called 1 bat¬ 
tening down.' 1883 Chamb. ymt. 20 Batten down the 
hatches—quick, men. 

Ba'ttened, ppl. aA [f. Batten vA + -ed.] 
Nourished, fed, fattened. 

1791 Cowper Odyss. xti. 309 His well-batteo'd flocks. 

Ba'ttened,///- a/ [f. Batten sbA, v.- + -kd,] 

a. Formed of baltens. b. Furnished, lined, or 
strengthened with battens. 

1663 Gkrbiek Counsel 63 Doores glued and Battined at 
nine shillings. 1677 Moxo.n Meek. Exerc. {1703) 153 In a 
Battcnd-door .. they use Cross-Garnets, c 1850 Rudint. 
Xav. 130 The louvered or battened parts of ships' wells. 

Ba*ttener. [f. Batten vA + -er 1 .] One who 
battens {on, upon). 

a 1849 Poe Wks. (1864) III. 542 A fetid hattener upon the 
garbage of thought. 

Battening (bart’niq) sb. [f. Batten sb. 4- 
-lXfi 1 .] The application or addition of battens; 
n structure formed with battens. 

1704 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 1 . 17 The other inside 
work is battening, blocking, and gluing. 1796 W. Marsiiai i. 
Yorksh. (ed. 2) 1 .194 Fence Walls.—Bat toning, in the Norfolk 
manner, is unknown. 1834 Brit. Ilusbandty 1 .89 Palings,bat¬ 
tenings, and other fences. 1880 1 Iowells Undisc. Country 
t. 29 ' Mr. Hatch, will yon put up the battening? Hatch 
made haste to darken the windows completely with some 
light wooden sheathings prepared for the purpose. 

Battening (bart’nin), ppl. a. [f. Batten vA] 

1 . intr. Feeding to advantage, or with a relish ; 
growing fat. 

1593 Drayton Eclog. ix. 70 Their batning Flocks on grassy 
Fcaes to hold. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week Friday 156 Batten- 
ing hogs roll in thc^ sinking mire. 1765 Beattie /udgm. 
Paris Ixxxii, Battening Avarice mocks his tuneless lyre. 

2 . trans. Fattening; fertilizing. 

i6ia Drayton Poly-olb. xiL 206 Twlxt Trent and batning 
Dove. 1708 J. Philips Cyder 1. 34 The Meadows here, 
with bat'ning 002c enrich’d. 
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Battentlie: see Batauntly. 

Batter (bsetea), v\ ; also 4-6 bater(e. [f. tbe 
stem bat - ‘beat/ as in OF. bat-re, Eng. Bat v. t 
Bat sb. 2 , with freq. suffix -er ; cf. stutter, fatter^] 

I. Main senses. 

1. trans. (and absol.) To strike with repeated 
blows of an instrument or weapon, or with fre¬ 
quent missiles; to beat continuously and violently 
so as to bruise or shatter. (Also with comple- 
mental about, down, in.) 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1416 Symbales & sonetez sware 
the noysc& bougounz busch batered so bikke. 1377 Langl. 
/’. PI Ii. lit. 198, 1 batered hem on )>e bakke. 1501 Garrard 
Art Warre 20$ The drums ought to be ready to batter their 
caisses. 1610 Shaks. Temp . in. ii. 98 Or with a logge Hatter 
his skull. 164: Wilkins Math. Mag. 1. xvii. (16481122 These 
would he presently batter in pieces with great stones. 1727 
Swift Gulliver iv. xii. 341 Battering the warriors' faces into 
mummy. 1801 H untington Bank of Faith 136 They had so 
battered me about. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. lix. 325 Car- 
rying in a wooden beam, as if to batter in a door, 
fb. To beat out (metal); ?to inlay. Obs. rare, 
c 1380 Sir Eerumb. 896 Vs scheld was wy]> golde 
y*batrid 1 & eke wyj> ire y-bounde. 

2 . Mil. To operate against (walls, fortifications, 
etc.) with artillery, or in ancient times with the 
battering-ram, with the purpose (and result) of 
breaking down or demolishing them ; to bombard. 
Often with down. 

1570 Lf.vins Man if. /77T0 batter walles, demoliri viuros. 
1583 Stanyhurst /Ends i.fAriO18 Which would thee Tyrian 
turrets quite batter a sunder. 1606 Shaks. Tr. tf Cr. 1. iii. 
206 The Ramme that batters downc the wall. 1762 Humic 
Hist. Eng. (1806) IV. lx. 498 Having led the army without 
delay to Wexford, he began to batter the town. 1803 Wel- 
lington in Gurw. Disp. II. 289, I shall he able to begin to 
batter to-morrow morning. 1876 Green Short Hist, vii, 

§ 8 (1882) 436 The castles which had hitherto sheltered re¬ 
bellion were battered into ruins. 

3 . transf and fg. To subject (persons, opinions, 
etc.) to heavy, crushing, or persistent attack. 

1578 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 30 So that the Florentines 
by this meanes should remaine battered. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. tv. iii. 178 The Tyrant ha's not batter'd at their peace? 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11.1. 107 livery Fryer .. batter¬ 
ing the ears of their Protectors with informations of their 
Rogueries, a 1733 North Exatn. \. ii. .» 174 But none bat¬ 
ter'd it more than the Earl of Shaftsbury, who said it was 
absolutely impossible to be true. 1873 Browning RedCott. 
Xight-c. 1177 What foe would dare approach? Historic 
Doubt? Ay, were there some half-knowledge to attack! 
Batter doubt's best, sheer ignorance will beat. 

4 . To bruise, beat out of shape, or indent by 
blows or rough usage ; in Printing , to deface the 
surface of type. 

1697 Evelyn Xuntisnt. i. 8 Tj'pe and Form of one single 
Stamp .. being greatly batter’d and impaired. 1840 Hoon 
Up Rhine 41 The beautiful brass pail .. look how it's all 
bruised and battered ! 1856 Kane Arct. Exp. 11 . x\i. 169 
Boats, .well battered by exposure to ice and storm. 
f 5 . intr. a. To become crushed, dinted, or de¬ 
faced with blows, b. To yield to beating, to be 
malleable. Obs. 

1589 Bp. Andrewes Serm. 11 .10 All our cups would batter 
with the fall. 1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. <1703) 8 Iron .. if 
it be too cold .. will not batter under the Hammer. 

0 . Comb., with attrib. sense, as batter-head, the 
part of the drum beaten. 

1704 A then. Orac. III. 423 in Southey Comm.-PI. Pk. 
Ser. ti. 11840) 657 They (the drums] received several small 
shot in the batter heads. 

II. (From Batter sbX) 

+7. trans. To beat into a paste or batter, to mix 
by beating. Obs. 

1585 Lloyd Trcas. Health Ivj, Maslicke balerid with 
whyte of an egge and vineger. 1622 Mabbe Alemans 
Guzman d’Alf. it. 334 With a fewe eggesbattered together, 
and seasoned with a little pepper. 

+ 8 . Sc. To paste, to fix (as with paste); to 
cover with things stuck on. Obs. 

1624 A. H. Paper.Ptrstc. in J. Davies Papers Com pi. 
Wks. 1876-8 II. 81 To behold the wals Batter'd with weekely 
Newes. 1650 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 72 Who mutilated 
and did ryue out many leaucs of the Register, and did batter 
others together. 1756 Mrs. Calderwood Jrnl. (1884'86 
This church is battered as full of cscutchions as the wall 
can hold. ibid. 105 A certain sort of mutch they wear .. 
close battered to their faces. 

Batter (bretea), v 2 Arch. [Ofdoubtful origin: 
hardly connected with preceding ; can it be re¬ 
lated to F. abattre to beat down, throw down ?] 

1 . intr. Of walls, etc.: To incline from the per¬ 
pendicular, so as to have a receding slope. 

1546 Langlf.y Pol. Verg. De Invent, in. x. 77 a, D.t- 
dalus.. first inuented the plomline, whereby the Euencs of 
the Squares bee tried whether they batter or hang ouer. 
1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. {1703’' 157 The side ..of a Wall 
.. that bulges from its bottom or Foundation, is said to 
Batter, or nang over the Foundation. 1703 Rennie in 
Smiles Engineers II. 208 Made five feet thick at the base 
next to the bridge, and four feet thick at the top, halter¬ 
ing one-fifth of their height in a curv'd inear form. 1845 Gloss. 
Gothic A rehit. I. 48 Wharf walls, and walls built to support 
embankments and fortifications, generally batter. 

2 . trans. ‘To give (a wall) in building it, an 
inclination inwards/ Jamieson. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. xxii. H495) 497 A toure 
in Babilon .. whyche conteynyth at heyghte two lewges 
batryd in brede. [The sense is here doubtful]. 
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Batter (bre'Ui), sb . 1 Forms : 5 bater(e, -our, 
■owre, -tire, 6 battre, 7- batter, [prob. f. Bat¬ 
ter v.i ; cf. however OF. bath re, -cute action of 
beating, also metal beaten into thin leaf.] 

I. Materials beaten or battered. 

1 . A mixture of two or more ingredients beaten 
up with a liquid for culinary purposes. 

C1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 26 Of almond mylke and 
amvdone, Make batcr. a 1500 Recipes in Babees Bk. (1868' 
53 Make bature of floure, ale, peper & saferon, with o)>er 
spices. 1615 Markham Eng. Honsesv. (1660) 56 Taking the 
Apples and Batter out together with a spoon. 1796 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery viii, 140 Dip the oysters in a baiter. 1879 
Bf.eriiohm Patagonia xi. 171 The batter must be stirred 
well, or else it will stick to the sides, 
b. Sc. Flour and water made into ‘ paste’ ; 
transf. that which is pasted upon walls, etc. {obs.) 

[r 1440 Promp. Par: 1 . 27 Batowrenf flowreand mete wyth 
water w.r. bat our*, mol a. 1530 Palsgk. 197/1 Batter of 
floure, paste.] 1624 A. 11 . Paper-Persrc. in J. Davies 
Papers Compl. Wks. 1878 II 81 To see such Batter cuerie 
weeke besmearc Each publike post, and Church dore. 1831 
Cariyle Sari. Res. 1. vii, Multiple ruffs of cloth, pasted 
together with hatter. 

C. attrib., as in batter-cake, fan, f adding. 

1769 Mrs. Raffai.d Eng. Housekpr, 11778' 167 Batter and 
rice puddings [require! a quick oven. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xxxiv. <1856' 306 Flattened it out like a battcr-cake. 

2 . transf. A thick paste of any kind, of the con¬ 
sistency of cook’s batter ; liquid mud, 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 555The batter or lome that goeth 
to the making of [bricks], 1884 Ld. CoLKRirxJK in Lazo 
Times Rep. 19 July 635 '1 They had swept mud in a state 
of batter to the side of a road by means of ’squeegees.* 

+ 3 . = Battery 13. Obs. 

1567 Wills 4- Inv. X. C. 1:835' 2;3 One batter kettill, and 
a braise chaffer. 

II. The action or result of battering. 

4 . A heavy bruising blow. rare. 

1823 Galt Entail I. xxviii. 245 Such a thundering hatter 
on the ribs, that he fell reeling from the shock. 

5 . A cannonade of heavy ordnance against a 

fortress. 1859 in Worcester. 

0 . Printing. A bruise on tbe face of printing type 
or stereotype plate. (Cf. Batter r-. 1 4.) 

1824 J. Johnson i'ypogr. II.xxii. 659 The pressmen never 
observe a batter 'unless it l>e very glaring-, because they 
would be stopped in their progress. t88o Printing Times 
15 May 102/2 Defective letters or batters may thus be easily 
detected. 

Ba'tter, sb 2 [f. Battkr rC-] The slope of a 
wall, terrace, or bank, from the perpendicular; a 
receding slope, etc. 

1743 Bp. Maxwell Set. Trans. 193 (Jam.> When the kill 
is formed to four and a half feet high . - the second batter 
begins. 1823 P. Nicholson l‘met. Build. 329 Batter, the 
leaning part of tbe upper part of the fare of a wall which 
so inclines as to make the plumb-line fall within the ha-e. 
1884 Scotsman 10 Apr. 6/2 These brick piers are all erected 
with a ‘batter’ of 1 in 36—which means that they are to 
that extent broader at the base than at the t< p. 

b. Patter-rule, an instrument consisting of a 
plumb-line and a triangular frame, one side of 
which makes a given angle with the line, used for 
setting a wall, etc. at the proper slope or batter. 
1847 in Craig. 

Batter (brctoA st>. : > [f. Bat v. } + -erL] One 
who bats; esf. the player who uses the bat in 
the game of cricket. 

1824 Miss Mitford Ullage Scr. 1. <1863) 174 Such mutual 
compliments from man to man—bowler to batter, batter 10 
bowler. 1854 Warter Old Squires v. 48 The old Squire .. 
had been a good batter in his day. 

Batter: see Battard. 

Batterable (bse'tarab'l). a. [f. Batter r. 1 + 
•able.] 'That can be battered or braised by beating. 

1611 Cotcr., Datable, beatable, batterable. 1623 Fa\ink 
Theat. Hon. 11. xiii. 265 A strong Citie for Wane, without 
Suburb, not batter-able. 

+ Ba tterdaslier, Ohs . rare-'. [? f. Batter 
+Dasher or? Jrom F ufacier of steel.] A weapon 
of offence. 

1696 Aubrey Misc. (1857) 215 (D.) The skreens were gar- 
nished with corslets and helmets, gaping with open mouth, 
with coats of mail, laces, pikes, halberts, brown bills, hatter- 
dashers, bucklers. 

Batterdeau, obs. form of Batardeau, 
Battered (barUid), ffl. a. [f. Batter + 
-Ei>.] Bruised and shattered by repeated blows ; 
worn and defaced by rough or hard usage, the 
chances of time, etc. Often fg. 

1592 Shaks. Pen. 4 Ad.. 104 Over my altars hath he hung 
his lance. His batter'd shield. 1680 Lond.Gaz. No. 1538/4 
A Brown Bay Nag .. his Feet somewhat battered. 1700 
Maundkki.l Joum. Jerus. (1721) T iij b, Old batter’d 
Morses. 1765 Tuckf.r Lt. Xat. 11 . 57 The battered rake., 
has exhausted all his health. 1809 J. Barlow Columb. ti. 336 
And pours destruction o’er its batter’d walls. 1840 Dickens 
Old C. Shop liii. (1848) 240 The sexton’s spade gets worn 
and battered. 

Batterer (barters), [f. as prcc. + -ER 1 .] One 
who batters; a vigorous assailant, a bruiser. 

1611 Cotc.r., Fracasseur, a crasher, violent breaker, bat¬ 
terer. a 1619 Daniel Colt. Hist. Eng. {1626) 169 Batterers 
hyred to beate men. 1656 Artif. Handsom. 185 Batterers 
or demolishers of stately and elegant buildings. 1822 
Blackso. Mag. XIV. 512 A jolly batterer, who never looked 
for a soft word when he could get a hard one. 


t Batterfang (bx*tejf?ei)\ v. Obs. or dial. 
[?f. Batter 7*. 1 + Fang a claw.] Explained in 
glossaries as: To assail with fists and nails, to beat 
and bed aw ; but in use apparently =■ Batter zd t. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. 191/2 The poorc man 
was so batterfanged and belabour’d with tongue mettle, that 
he was weary of nis life. 1716 T. Ward Eng. Ref. 124 The 
Pastor lays on lusty Bangs, Whitehead the Pastor Batter, 
fangs. 1864 Atkinson // 'A it by Gloss., Batterfang’d. beaten 
and beclawed, as a termagant will fight with her fists and 
nails. 1877 in K. Peacock Manley [Line .' Gloss, s. v.. He’d 
been a soldger in th’ Roosian war,an* came home strangely 
batterfanged about. 

Battering (bm , teriq\ vbl. sb. [f. Batter vX] 

1 . The .action of beating with successive blows, 
esf. in Mil. of .attacking a fortification with cannon 
or other engines. iW'sofg. 

1542 U hall Emsm. Apoph. 220 a, Hi- manier of bat trev ng. 
1647 W. Browne Polex. it. 180The Turkes. .after two daies 
battering, won tie it [the palace] by force. 1678 Cvdwortsi 
Intell. Syst. 1. i. § 43 A most Lffectunl Engine.. for the 
battering of all their Atheistical Structure down aboutjheir 
Kars. . 1862 Thackeray Philip I. 80 Amid>t enthusiastic 
battering of glasses. 

2 . The result of this action ; braising or deface¬ 
ment caused by successive blows. 

1558 PiiAiiR /Eneid in Webbe Eng. Poetrie 187c 50 Hel¬ 
mets, skullcs, with battrings marrcl. 1591 Pfrcivali. Sp. 
Diet., DesaMlar, to licate out the battering-, in a peece of 
armor or plate. 

3 . attrib. a. in ancient warfare, battering- 
engine, .an engine constructed for breaking down 
walls; so battering-machine , Battering-ram. 

b. in modern warfare, battering-train, a number 
of cannon specially intended for siege purposes ; 
so battering-artillery, - cannon, 'gun, - fiece. 

c. battering-charge, the full charge of powder 
for a cannon. 

a. 1774 Cqu.ver///$/. Eng. II. 84 He assaulted the castle 
..with nattering engines. 1852 Gkgte Greece 11. lxxri. X. 
560 He distributed his army into two parts, each provided 
with battering machines. 

b- J577 Hoi.tssni.il Chrou. III. 875 ’\ They raised their 
Mt-gc, cheeflie bican so they had no great battering pieces to 
ouerthrow the walles. 1697 Lond.Ga ... No. 3310 2 Haring 
ordered a Train of Haltering Artillery t» be provided. 1753 
Hanwav Tra:\ I. vn. xcvii. 432 Ten pieces of large brass 
battering Cannon. 1810 Wellington in t lurw. Disp. V. 5^3 
They are bringing a 1 kitturing Train into Spain from France. 

C 1868 Morn. Star 17 June, A charge of icolb. is now 
consideied the full battering charge. 1885 /'all Mall G. 13 
Apr. 2 1 With a full battering charge ycxdb. of powder*. 

Battering bx’toriq , ffl. a. 1 ; also 6 batring, 
[f. as prcc. -}- -INC -.] That batters or violently 
assails with blows. 

1587 Gascoigne /-'lowers, Hearts, ft, . 290 Such batring 
tiro this pamph[]]ct herehewraies. 1791 Cowper Iliad v. 
Town-battering Mars! 1871 1 ‘arkak ll'itn. Hist. iii. 102 
The battering violence of his impassioned rhetoric. 

Ba ttering, ffl. <?.- Arch. [f. Batter v 2 -\ 

• i no Leaning away from the perpendicular, 

with an inward or receding slope. 

1589 Ivk fort if 25 The ram pie t must be raised, scarping, 
battering, or com min g in, for euery one foot of height, one 
foot of scarpe. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 339 The 
.. Battering surface, whence all prefectures arise. 

Battering-ram. [f. Battering vbl. sb. -t- 
Ram. Cf. L. aries ram, battering-ram.] 

1 . An ancient military engine employed for 
battering down walls, consisting of a beam of 
wood, with a mass of iron at one end, sometimes 
in the form of a ram’s head ; (also fg.). 

i6ix Btnt.r. Ezck. iv. 2 Set battering rams against it round 
about [cf. Covgrdalk Ezck. xxi. 22 Batelbrammc.s]. 1776 
Ginnos Decl. 4 E. I. xiv. 330 The battering-rams had shaken 
the walls in several places. 1818 Bf.stiiam Ch. Eng. 55 In 
the hands of Lancaster . . the Bible .. worked as a battering- 
ram against the Established Church. 1840 Thiri.wall 
Greece VII. lix. 344 Battering-rams, each 150 feet long. 

2 . transf. A blacksmith’s hammer suspended and 

worked horizontally. 1864 in Webster. 

Battert : see Battard. 

Battery (borteri). Forms: 6 batterye, bat- 
trie,-tre;c,batery,6-7battry/e,-crie,6 battery, 
[a. F. batterie (15th c.) * beating, battering, a group 
of cannon etc. ( — Pr. bat aria, Sp. bateria , lt. hat- 
term), f. battre to beat : see -ery.] 

I. The action of beating or battering. 

1. An assailing with blows: sfee. in Law, an un¬ 
lawful attack upon another by beating or wound¬ 
ing, including technically the slightest touching of 
another’s person or clothes in a menacing manner. 

153: Elvot Gov. hi. 1.(1557)142 1 ntermedlynge sometyme 
is vyolent as batrye, open murder. 1601 Shaks. Tn>eL X. 
iv. ». 36 He haue an action of Battery against him. 1752 
Fielding Amelia 1. ii. Wks. 1784 VIII. 160 Charged with 
a battery by a much stouter man than himself. :868 G. Duff 
Pol. Sun’. 127 Murder, to say nothing of assault and battery, 
has been .. an everyday matter, 
fb. A mark of beating; a wound or bruise. Obs. 
1592 Shaks. Pen. Ad. 426 For where a heart is hard they 
make no battery. 1629 City-Match 1. iv. in Hazl. Dodsl. 
XIIl. 218 I^els feel: No batteries in thy head, to signify 
Th’ art a constable. 

f 2 . The beating of drums; sometimes a par¬ 
ticular kind of drum-beat, perhaps that giving the 
signal for an assault. Obs. 
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1591 Garrard Art Warn 118 The most fit and apt time 
.. ought to be shewed by .. stroke or baiterie of drums to 
the footemen. 1625 Markham Souldiers Acrid., The Drum 
doth beat.. a call, a march, a troope, a battalia, a charge, 
a retrait, a batterie, a reliefe. 

f 3 . A succession of heavy blows inflicted upon 
the walls of a city or fortress by means of artillery; 
bombardment. To plant battery', to prepare for 
such an attack. To lay battery to : to carry it into 
execution. To change one's battery: to change 
the direction of attack. Obs. exc.fg. 

1548 Hall Citron. Hen. VIU. an. 13 (R.) The battery of 
the walles discorages vs not 1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 
47 Planting battrie to my fort. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turkes 
(1638) 304 He laid battery to the wal four daies. 1667 Mil- 
ton' P. L. xt. 656 By Batterie, Scale, and Mine, Assaulting. 
173a Lediard Sethos II. ix. 275 The most violent battery 
would have weaken’d their walls, 
b. transf or fig. 

156a Veron \title\ A Strong Battery against the Idolatrous 
Inuocation of the Dead Saintes. 1640 I.n. Dionv Pari. Sp. 
0 Nov. 4 Mischiefs which have .. layed battery either to our 
Estates or Consciences. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. § 6 The 
scaling of the swelling Surges, and constant Battery of the 
Tide. 1865 Grote Plato I. .xix. 559 Plato, .changes his bat* 
tery, and says something against these enemies, 
t c. Battery piece or piece of batteiy : a siege gun. 
1570 Sir R. Constable in Bodge l tin sir. Brit. Hist. 11838) 
1 . 509 With three battery pieces.. went to the siege of 
Hume. 1648 Petit. Eastern Ass. 18 Was it ill done to fill 
the Tower with .. great pieces of battery? 

II. The apparatus used in battering or beating. 

4 . A number of pieces of artillery placed in 
juxtaposition for combined action ; in Military 
use, the smallest division of artillery for tactical 
purposes (corresponding to a company of infantry . 

Technically, including also the artillerymen who work the 
guns, the drivers, and horses. In Horse batteries, the gun¬ 
ners are carried partly on the carriages and partly on horses, 
in Field batteries wholly on the carriages ; Garrison bat¬ 
teries are bodies of artillerymen serving heavy guns in forts 
or coast batteries. 

*555 Fardle Facioiis 11. xi.246 To plantc bateries, make 
Ladders, and suche other thinges necosaric for the siege. 
1732 Lediard Set /ms II. vm. 163 lie will begin to work his 
batteries. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 11 . 286 You 
will have a breaching battery of two 18 pounders and one 
12 pounder. 1861 Man. Artilt. Ejcerc. 102 The centre 
battery halts when the rear battery wheels to the left. 

b. fig., csp. in phr. Vo turn any one's battery 
against himself 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Anno. Osar. 82 b. Three wordes 
onely may suffice to overthrow the whole Battrye of the^e 
three Invectives. 1771 Smollett Humph . Cl. ft8ts) 183 
The fellow who accused him has had his own battery turned 
upon himself. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xxviii, (1865) 231 You 
think he has exhausted his battery of looks. 

5 . The platform or fortified work, on or within 
which artillery is mounted (sometimes including 
the guns or mortars there mounted). 

1590 Marlowe 2nd Pt. Taniburl. in. iii, The bringing of 
our ordnance, .into the battery. 1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2378^3 
We had finished a Battery of three Mortars. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) II h 2 b, Those on the lower battery are 
32 pounders. 1810 Wellington m Gurw. Disf. VI. 346 The 
batteries and works erecting at Cadiz. 1836 Marrvat 
Mids/i. Easy xxx, She continued her destructive fire .. from 
the main-deck battery, 
b. transf or fig. 

1581 T- Bell Haddon's Anno. Osor„ Before you had raysed 
your Battrye agaynst Luther, 1684 T. Burnet 77 /. Earth 
8q These [bumingj mountains are as so many batteries, 
planted by Providence in several parts of the earth. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Led. iv. 111 The Towers and Batteries 
that the Atheists have raised against Heaven. 

0 . Phrases and locutions. Battery-wagon : one 
in which are carried tools and materials for repair 
of the battery. Cross batteries: two batteries 
playing upon the same point from different direc¬ 
tions. Enf tailing battery : one which sweeps the 
whole line attacked. Floating battery : a heavily 
armed and armoured vessel intended for bombard¬ 
ing fortresses. In battery : (a gun) projecting in 
readiness for firing through an embrasnre or over a 
parapet. Masked battery : one screened from the 
enemy’s view by natural or artificial obstacles. 
Out of or from battery: (a gun) withdrawn for the 
purpose of loading. 

1813 Wellington in Gurw. Dish. X. 487 On what days did 
you disembark the artillery?.. On what days did you put 
them in battery? 1837 Carlyle Fr.Rev. 11.v. 1 .57 Wondrous 
leather-roofed Floating-batteries .. give gallant summons; 
to which .. Gibraltar answers PlutonicaUy. 1861 Gen. P. 
Thompson Audi Alt. III. clxxvii. 214 Do not go probing 
for * masked batteries 1 to run your heads against. 

7 . Mining. The set of stamps, usually five in 
number, that work in one ' mortar’ of a stamp-mill. 

1881 S.Jennings Vis. Wynaad vm. 69 Eight batteries of 
five gravitation stamps each. 1884 Century Mag. XXVIL 
923 Batteries, where the quartz is pounded into white 
mud. 

8. Dyeing. (See quot.) 

*737 Miller Card. Did. s. v. A nit. The second [vat] is 
called the Batter)'.. It is in the second that they agitate and 
beat this Water impregnated and loaded with the Salts of 
the plant [Indigo). 1815 F.ncyct. Brit. X. 287/2 A hattery, 
consisting of a kettle, containing water slightly acidulated 
with sulphuric acid. 

III. (from 4) A combination of simple instru¬ 
ments, usually to produce a compound instalment 


of increased power; applied originally with a 
reference to the discharge of electricity from such a 
combination. 

9 . Eleetr. An apparatus consisting of a number 
of Leyden jars so connected that they may be 
charged and discharged simultaneously. 

1748 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 202 An electrical battery, 
consisting of eleven panes of large sash-glass, armed with 
thin leaden plates. 1822 Imison Sc. 4* Art I. 340 When a 
number of Jars are thus connected it is called a battery'. 

fig. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. in. 330 Till your whole vital 
Electricity .. is cut into two isolated portions of Positive 
and Negative (of Money and of Hunger); and stands there 
bottled up in two World-Batteries l 

10 . Galvanism. An apparatus consisting of a 
series of cells, each containing the essentials for 
producing voltaic electricity, connected together. 
Also used of any such apparatus for producing 
voltaic electricity, whether of one cell or more. 

1801 Sir H. Davy in Phil. Trans. XCL 400 The third and 
most powerful class of Galvanic batteries .. is formed, when 
metallic substances, oxidable in acids .. are connected, as 
plates, with oxidating fluids, 1812 — Chan. Philos. 162 
Zinc, copper, and nitric acid form a powerful battery, c 1865 
J. Wylde in Cire. 5 V. T. 190/1 No arrangement equals Grove's 
platina battery. 

11 . Optics. A combined series of lenses or prisms. 

1867 77 Chambers As iron ., An eye-piece .. intermediate 

between the 1st and 2nd of the ‘battery’.' 1879 Warren 
Astron. iii. 4^ The best instruments pass the beam of light 
through a series of prisms called a battery. 

12 . Apparatus for preparing or serving meals. 
[ = F. batterie dc cuisine ; perhaps from next sense.] 

1819 Rees Cycl. s. v. Battery , Some make battery for the 
kitchen, batterie de cuisine, comprehend alt utensils for the 
service of the kitchen, whether of iron, brass, copper, or 
other matters. 1883 G. Bough ton* in Harper's Mag. Apr. 
605 f \ Our tea battery’ came in. 1884 — ibid. Aug. 334 2 
The feasting batteries of the .. guilds. 

IV. 13 . Metal, or articles of metal, especially 
of brass or copper, wrought by hammering. 

1502 Arnold Citron. <18111 74 Batery for the bale, xij d. 
1577 Wills 4* Inv. X. C. (1860)414, ij panes of battrye wey- 
inge xvlb. 1742 11 . Hines Sped/. Patent No. 462 Raising 
copper battery cold in common battery* mills. 1812 J. .Smytii 
Pract. Customs 107 Black Latten .. and Battery. .This la 4 
is known by the dint of the mill-hammers upon tlte kettles. 

attrib. 1592 Wilts 4- Inv . X. C. 118601232 Kettell of hattre 
mcttell. 1802 Rees Cycl. s. v., Battery-works include pots, 
saucepans, kettles .. which though cast at first, are to be 
afterwards hammered or beaten into form. 1885 Birnthm. 
Directory, The Birmingham Battery and Metal Company. 

V. [Cf. OK. battrie ‘sortc de rempart ’ (Goac- 
froy); ?an extension of 5; or can it be related to 
Latter v.- ?] 

14 . An embankment. 

1799 J- Robertson Agric. Perth. 276 A hattery of stone, 
to join another island to the main land. 1862 Smiles 
Engineers 111 . 156 The expense of cuts and batteries 
(since called cuttings and embankments.) on the different.. 
lines. 

15 . Mining, a. A bulkhead of timber, b. The 
plank closing the bottom of a coal-chute. Raymond 
Mining Gloss. 18S1. 

Battil, obs. f. Battel, Battle. 

Batting bx-tiq), vbl. st>. [f. Bat t'. 1 , sb.~.] 

1 . The action of using or striking with a bat : 
fa. formerly in washing or smoothing linen (all rib. 
in batting-staff, dog, etc.). 

1611 Cotgr., Batoir , a Laundcresscs hatting staffe. 1798 
W. Hutton Fain. Hutton 98 A girl of fifteen, lading water 
into her pail, while standing upon her batting-lag. 

b. in Cricket. 

*773 Gentl. Ma%. XLTII. 451 The hay may rue, that is un- 
hou-. d, The batting of that day. 1882 Daily Tel. 27 May, 
Messrs. Thornton and Schultz opened the batting for the 
Gentlemen. 

C. Beating out the impurities from raw cotton, an 
operation now superseded by use of ‘opening’ and 
‘ scutching * machines. 

1819 Pantologia, Batting Machine .. for beating and clean¬ 
ing cotton. 1835 Urf. Philos. Manuf. 311 Batting cotton by 
hand .. seems by far the hardest work in a factory, .and is 
somewhat similar to threshing com. 

2 . coner. Cotton fibre prepared in sheets for quilts 
or hed -covers ; cf. Bat sbF 13. 

1875 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 645 For some purposes a 
stronger batting .. is prepared. 1883 Century Mag. Oct. 
810/2 Filtered through six layers of cotton hatting. 

Battish ibartij), a. [f. Bat sbJ +-1SHLJ 
Befitting a bat, bat-likc. 

C1700 Gentl. htstrnc. (1732) 1 Why Men should dote on 
Shades, and # range in Ohscurity.. a battish Humour. 

t Ba ttism. Obs. rare~ x . [f. Gr. B 4 tto? stam¬ 
merer (see Battological) + -ism.] Tautological 
repetition ; = Battology. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 1. v. 198 The frequencie of re¬ 
peating it, to which his Battismes .. and his abhominable 
Crambes giue the only occasion. 

Battle (bce*t’l), sb. Forms: 3-6 batayle, 4-6 
bataile, -ayl, -ail, 4 bateil, -al, 4-5 bataill(e, 
batel(e, 5 batayU(e, -aill, -eyl, -eil, -elle, -ill, 
(-SV.) battalje, 5-6 batel(e, battayle, battal(l, 
5-7 bateil, battell, 6 batyl, battaille, -ayl(l, 
(Sc.) battal, 6-7 battail(e, batlo, 6-9 battel, 6- 
b at tie. [ME. batayle, -aile, - ail/e , a. OF. bat- 
ail le ( = It. bat tag Ha, Sp. bat alia) vulgar L. bat¬ 


talia, corruption of late L. battualia, neut. pi. of 
adj. * bait ud lis, f. late L. bat tn-ere to beat (peril, 
of Celtic origin). Battudlia is mentionea by 
the grammarian Adamanlius or Maityrius (Keil 
Gram. Lat . vii. 178) as a neut. pi. meaning ‘ exer- 
citationcs militum vel gladiatorum *: Cassiodorius 
(Keil ibid.), reproducing the passage, adds, ‘qux 
vtilgo battalia dicuntur.’ Like murdlia, mirabilia, 
biblia, and many other neuter plurals, battalia came 
to be used as a feminine sing, in Romanic.] 

I. A fight, fighting. 

1 . A hostile engagement or encounter between 
opposing forces on land or sea ; a combat, a fight. 

1297 R. Glouc. 369 pere, as pc batayle was, an abbey he 
let rere .. pat ys ycluped in Engelond, abbey of pe batayle. 
c 13,9s Chaucer Pro/. 61 At mortal hatailles [bataylis] hadde 
he been fiftene. 1477 Earl Rivers iCaxton’i Dictes 64 A 
man that fled venquisshed from a bataille. 1526 Piter. Perf. 
(W. de W. z531) 4 The victory in many great batayfes. 1535 
Covfrdalf i Citron. xxi. Cont., Of certaiue batcls which 
Dauid winneth. 1559 Br. Scot in Strypc Ann. Ref. l.v\pp. 
vii. 18 Our king., shall fyght our battailles for us. 1605 
Camden AY///.(1637)49The sea-hattcll at Actium. 164a Pr. 
Rupert Dcclar. 3 in a battell, where two Armies fight. 
1728 Newton Chronol. Amended Introd. 7 Before the Battel 
of Thermopylae. 1808 Scott Alarm, vi. xxvi, Wide raged 
the battle on the plain, 
b. With various qualifying attributes : 

Close battle, a naval battle at ‘close quarters,’in which 
the ships engage each other side by side. Pitched battle , a 
battle which has been planned, and of which the ground has 
l*ien chosen beforehand, by both sides. Plain battle, ‘open 
field/ fair fight. General's battle , a battle in which the 
issue turns mainly upon the skill of the general, as contrasted 
with a soUUer's battle, in which the main element is the 
courage and energy of the soldier. 

2529 R astrll Pastymc 181x164 He slew, in playne battayl, 
Grosius, kynge of Wanda! vs. 1596 Shaks. Taut. Shr. 1. ii. 
206 Hauc 1 not in a pitched battell heard Loud larums? 
1840 Napier Pcuins. // V/rVl. xxn. iv. 269 It [Passage of the 
Bidassoa] was a general’s not a soldier's battle. Wellington 
had with overmastering combinations overwhelmed each 
point of attack. 1850 L. War burton Cresc. 4- Cross I. 36 
The signal for ‘close battle' flew from his mast head. 1851 
Creasy Deris. Battles (18641187 To encounter Varus’s army 
in a pitched battle. 

2 . A fight between two persons, a single combat, 
a duel. Trial by battle : the legal decision of a 
dispute by the issue of a single combat. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3463 Bituix vn-born a batel blind, c 1430 
Lvdg. Boriias u. xxix. (1554) 65 b, Romains By singuler 
batayle had wonne the victory. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 26 
Batayle, pugna, due Hum. 1556 Citron. Grey Friars {1832) 
\2 A gret batle rose betwene Roberte Glocitre & Arthur 
Ornicsby in Smythfelde. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, t. i. 92, 1 
say, and will in hattaile proue .. That, etc. 1641 Termes 
de la Ley 39 Battaile is an ancient tria.ll in our Law, which 
the Defendant in appeale of murder, robbery', or felony, may 
chuse. 1641 in Rushw. Hist.Coil. itt. (1692) 1. 356 The House 
afterwards Ordered a Bill to be brought in to take away 
Tryal hy Battel. 1819 Refs Cycl. s. v. Battle, The last trial 
by battel that was waged in the court of common pleas at 
Westminster .. was in 1571. 

b. An encounter between two animals, especially 
when set to fight to provide sport. Hence battle- 
cock, a fighting cock. 

1605 Vfrstfgan Dec. Intell. viil (1628) 284 Beasts of bat¬ 
taile, as is .. the beare. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. n. iii. 36 His 
Cocks do winne the Battaile, still of mine. 1611 Markham 
Conntr. Content. 1. xix, The breeding of these Cocks for 
the battail, is much differing from those of the dung-hill. 
1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4005/4 There will be .. a Cock Match 
.. for 6 Guineas a Battel. 

3 . Battle royal, a fight in which several comba¬ 
tants engage (spec, applied to a cock-fight of this 
character); a general engagement; a 1 free ’ fight; 
hcncc fig. a general squabble. 

1672 j. Howard AH Mistaken t. (D.) Hist— dow for a 
battle-royal. 1687 Drvden HindffP. n. 248Though Luther, 
Zuinglius, Calvin, holy chiefs Have made a battel Royal of 
beliefs. 1804 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. VI. 178 We may as 
well have a Baltic Royal, Linc-of-Battle Ships opposed to 
Ships of the Line, and Frigates to Frigates. 1860 Gfn. P. 
Thompson Audi Ait. HI. cl i Cockerels crow across a ditch, 
till they get up a battle-royal. 

4 . (In certain phrases): The favourable issue of 
a combat, victory (cf. game, match, race). To give 
the battle : to grant victory. To have the battle : 
to be victorious. It is half the battle : (said of 
anything which contributes largely to success). 

c 1400 1 'waine Gate. 1003 Whether is the better?.. He 
that has the bataile. 1611 Bible Eccles. ix. n 'I*hc race is 
not to the swift nor the battle to the strong. 1849 Marryat 
Valerie ii, Youth .. is more than half the battle. 

5 . (Without article or pi.): Fighting, actual hos¬ 
tilities, conflict between enemies, war. 

a 1300 CursorM. 6970 Whenne hat J>ci to bataile 3ede. 1375 
Barbour Bruce 1.105 Durst nane of Walls in bataill ride 
/'X400 Deslr. Troy iv. 1216 Pollux .. Brusshit into bateil & 
mochc bale wroght. *1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 61 The 
tyraunt Maxence went in batayle a}enst the Emperour 
Constantyne. 1535 Coverdale Josh. ii. 19 They wanne 
them all with battayll. 1596 Spenser F. Q. ii. i. rp His 
steede..did cruell battell breath. 1676 Hobbes Itiad 1. 
238 Two ages he in battel honour gain’d. 187a Ruskjn 
ForsClav. xiv, 11.8 The best men still go out to battle. 

*t 6- A continued slate of hostilities between two 
or more armed forces, a war. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Wisd. xiv. 2a In gret bataile (i6n war) or 
vnkunnyng liuende. 1287 Trkvisa Higden Rolls Ser. IV. 
153 pe bataille pat beet helium Soctale. 1542 Udall Erasm, 
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Apoph . 262 b, Sylla.. made civile battail with Marius. 1557 
Paynell Barclay's Jugurth, 13 j, The Komayns had thru 
notable and famous batayls agaynste the Carthaginences. 

I. fig. Strife, conflict, contest, struggle for victory. 
c 137S Wyclif Scrm. Sel. Wks. 1871 II. 250 Batailis and 

stryvyngis in pice shulden be forsaken of Cristene men. 

11485 Digby Myst. (1882HV. 1118 11 is gret bataile He had 
on crosse of tree. 1535 Coverdalb Ps. Iv. 21 Their mouthes 
are softer then butter and yet haue they batcll in their 
myndc. 1704 Swift Bait, Bks. (1711)215 The Battel be. 
tween the antient and modern Books. 1863 Stanley Jew. 
Ch. xi. 246 Round this famous prayer was fought a battle 
of words. 1864 Kingsley Lett. (1878) II. 197 It is curious 
to watch the battle between the two waters, quite unmixed, 
owing to their different specific gravity. 

II. Battle array, an army or battalion in array. 

8. A body or line of troops in hattle array, 

whether composing an entire army, or one of its 
main divisions ; = Battalion, arch. (since c 1700). 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 276 ,1 scan oste. .comand hi batailes 
ten. ri«o IK/ 7 /. Paterae 3562 Alle his burncs bliue in x 
batailes he sett. 1:1400 Dcstr. Troy vi. 2133 Gird furihe 
into ^rese with a gret batcll. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. 
ccxxvii. 234 Kyng Edward in a fetde fast by crcscy hauyng 
iij batayls eountred and met with philip of valoys hauyng 
with hym iiij bataylles. 1560 Whitehorse. Art Warre 
(1573) 21 b, A Maccdonicall Fallange, was no other wise 
then is now a days a hattaile of Swizzers. 1596 Shaks. 

1 Hen. /K, iv. i. 129 What may the Kings whole Battaile 
reach vnto? 1S98 Barret Thcor. I Carres in. i. 32 Whereof 
we frame our battels or battaillions. 1664 S. Clarre Tamer¬ 
lane 8 He divided his Army into three main Battels. 1697 
Potter Antiq. Greece 111 . vi. 58 Their Phalanx is .. a square 
Battail of Pikc.mcn. aiqi& Rowe Lucan i 1807) 141 The | 
joining battles shout. 1814 Scott Ld. Isles vi. x, In battles 
four beneath their eye, The forces of King Robert lie. 
b. fig. A martial array, a line. 

1592 Shaks. Ven. 4* Ad. civ, On his [the boar's] bow-back 
he hath a battle set Of bristly pikes. 

f 9 . (More fully called * great ’ or ‘ main battle ’): 
The main body of an army or naval force, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the van and rear, or from the 
wings ; = Battalia 2 c, Battalion i b. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxiii. 71 After the fyrst bataylle 
that men chile the forwarde commeth the grete bataylle. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. ///, v. iii. 299 They thus directed, we will 
follow In the maine Bat tell. 1655 Fuller Ch.-Hist. vm. 
§36 IV. 171 He suffered Wyat his Van and main Battell 
.. to march uridisturbed .. to Charing Chrosse. 

1548 W.Patten Expcd. Scot, in Arb. Garner III. 82 Our 
three Battles kept order in pace. .The Foreward, foremost; 
the Battle, in the midst; and the Rereward, hindermost. 
a 1618 Raleigh Invent. Shipping 30 A Vanguard, .of these 
hoyes .. with a Battaile of 400 other warlike ships, and a 
Reare of thirty. 1655 LestrangeCV/hx. /, 112 So terrible a 
shock, as .. disordered both Battail and Rere. 1868 Kirk 
Chas. Bold] 1 1 . v. iii. 436 The artillery, .was divided between 
the vanguard and the ‘ battle,’ or main body. 

+ 10 . Battle array ; = Battalia i. Obs. 

1570-87 Holinsiied Scot. Citron . (1806) I. 200 Seeing the 
enemies readie ranged in battel. 1596 Sir F. Veke Comm. 
37 He should march on roundly to the enemy where they 
stood in battel 

III. Phrases (chiefly in sense 1), 

II . In obvious phrases, as To have, keep, make, 
smite, strike, battle (all obs.); to bid (obs.), offer, 
refuse, accept , take (arch.) battle ; to join battle ; 
also, to do battle , to fight; to give battle, to attack, 
engage; to pitch a battle (cf. pitched battle in 1 b). 

1*97 K. Glouc. 514 I Iii mette horn atte laste .. at Lincolne 
smite there an bataile. <11300 Cursor M. 471 A^eyn 
him }af he batail grym. 1460 in Pol. Ret. L. Poems { 1866) 
185 be world biddifi me bataile blijf. 1475 Caxtok Jason 
76 They had batayll togeder. 1470 85 M aloky Arthur 1. 
iii, His enemies., did a great battle upon his men. 1495 
Act 11 Hen. VII , Ixtii. Pream., Divers .. rered Warre, and 
made Bataill ayenst him. 1513 Bradshaw St. IVcr&urge 
11848) 181 William Conquerour Pight a stronge batcll. 1542 
Udall Erasm. Apoph. 336 a, The battail was kept in 
Cherronea. 1577 Northrkooke Dicing (1843) 64 To make 
battel vpon the Sabboth day. 1593 Shaks, 3 Hen. VI, v. iv. 
66 Here pitch our Battaile, hence we will not budge. 1599 
— Hen. V, 11. iv. 54 When Cressy Battell fatally was strucke. 
1611 Bible Gen. xiv. 8 They joyned battell with them, in 
the vale of Siddirn. 1656 H. More Antid. Ath. II. viii. 117 
He did bid battel to the very fiercest of them. 1697 DrydeN 
Virg. Georg. 11. 382 Before the Battel joins. 1723 Dk Foe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 125 Shall we give battle to the 
imperialists or not? 1847 Maxwell Viet. Brit. Armies 270 
He advanced with sixty thousand men, determined to offer 
battle. 1851 Creasy Decis. Battles (1864) 48 Miltiades im¬ 
mediately joined battle and gained the victory. Ibid. 149 
lie should abstain from giving or taking battle. 1855 
Kingsley Wcstw. Ho f xxxl (1878) 496 The Spaniard had 
refused battle. 1881 R. Stevenson Virg.Puerisqtic 85 We 
must strive and do battle for the truth. 

12 . Line of battle : the position of troops drawn 
up in battle array in their usual order ; the line or 
arrangement formed by ships of war in an engage¬ 
ment. Hence linc-of battle ship , a ship of sufficient 
size to take part in a main attack; formerly, one of 
74 guns and upward. 

1695 Addison A'/V/^Misc. Wks. 1726 1 .11 Spain's numerous 
Fleet.. Cou’d scarce a longer Line of battel boast. 1710 
Loftd. Gas. No. 4700/1 Eighteen Men of War, all of the Line 
of Battel. 1760 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) A a, In the 
line, or order of battle, all the ships .. arc close-hauled. 1842 
Wellington in Gurw. Disp. X. 516 The army .. made up in 
the form of what is called ‘a line of battle.’ 1863 Cornh. 
Mag. Feb. Life Man-ofJVar, The typical vessel—the two- 
decker line-of-battle ship, say of eighty guns. 

IV. Combinations. 

13 . General relations: a. instrumental with pa. 


pplc., as battle-scarred , -slain, -spent (exhausted 
with fighting), -■ writhen (twisted in struggle), b. 
attrib. with sb., as battle-day , -din, - hymn, -line, 
-order, -painter, -picture, -place, -rank, -shout, 
-smoke, -song, and poetical combinations without 
limit, nearly all of the present century. 

1701 Load. Gas. 3694/4 Mr. Alexander van Gaalon, the 
Battel-Painter. 1814 Byron Lara it. xi, The battle-day 
They could encounter as a veteran may. 1814 Scott Ld. of 
Isles iv. xxx, To wreak thy wrongs in battle-line. 1831 
Carlvle Sart. Res. 111. viii, The steel Host, that yelled in 
fierce battle-shouts at Issus and Arbela. 1859 Tennyson 
Elaine 808 Battle-writhen arms and mighty hands. 1865 
O. W. Holmes To Gen. Grant , Our leaders battle-scarred. 
1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . iv. 12 The battle-din was loud. 

14 . Special combinations: Battle array, for¬ 
merly battle-ray, the order of troops arranged for 
battle ; battle-cry, a war-cry, a slogan ; battle¬ 
field, -ground, the field or ground on which a 
battle is fought; battle-piece, a painting of a 
battle, a poetical or rhetorical passage describing 
a battle ; + battle-ram, a battering-ram ; battle- 
stead {arch.), place of battle ; battle-word, war- 
cry; f battle-wright,a warrior; battle-wise adv., 
in manner or order of battle. 

1552 IIuloet, ‘ Battaylu arrave, in fourme or order of 
bat lay! c, tnrmatim. c 1600 Rob. Hood \Ritson * xii. 66 The 
King is into Finsbury field Marching in "battle-ray. 1618 
Bouos FlorusK 1636>234 Athcnio. .puts them under Banners 
into * bat tel ray. 1840 Tin rewall Greece V 1 1. lviii. 285 The 
two armies were drawn up in ‘battle-array. 1814 Scot i Ld. 
of Isles \ t. xxxii, lie shouted loud his * battle-cry* ‘ Saint 
nines for Argentine !' 1879 Pall Mall Bndg. 12 Sept. 8 

’he noisy battle-cries that are put into their mouths. 1812 
By run Ch. liar. 11. Ixxxix, The Battle-field, where Persia’s 
victim horde First bow'd. 1820 Scott Abbot xxii, The 
French and Knglish have.. made Scotland the ’battle-field 
on which to fight out their own ancient quarrel 1865 Mill 
Exam. Hamilton 154 The question of an external world is 
the great "battle-ground of metaphysics. 1711 Shattksb. 
Charae. (1737) til. 379 Representations of the human pas¬ 
sions; as we see even in battel-pieces. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. 1 . v. 271 Verses which echo the true rin" of the 
* battle-pieces of 1 loiner. 1535 Coverdale Ezek. xxi. 22 To 
cric out Alarum, to set v batdl-rammes agaynst the gates. 
*375 Barbour Brace xiv. 301 [Thai] levit in the "battell- 
stede Weill inony of thar gud men ded. 1559 Myrr.for 
Mag., Jack Cade ix. 6 And ‘battayle wy-e to cum to blackc- 
heth plaync. 1622 Maubk Alemans Guzman LA If 11. 333 
Wee did presently ’battell-wise cast our selues into a Wing. 
1814 Scott Ld.oj Isles vi. xxvii, Sinks, Argentine, lliy "battle- 
word. a 1300 Cursor M. 7495 Von es a stalwortn "batail 
wright. 

Battle, variant of Battel sb. 

Battle, battel (bce-t’l), a. Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms: 6-7 battill, battell, batle, battle, 6 
batel^l, 7 battel, 8 -9 Sc. baittle, bettle. [l*er 
the etymology and mutual relations of this and the 
cognate Battle data are wanting; accord¬ 
ing to present evidence, the adj. appears earliest, 
being found in Scotch in 1513. Us form and sense 
agree with a derivation from *bal, representing 
ON. bad ‘improvement, getting better/ Du. boat 
‘improvement, advantage, profiting, profit,’ referred 
to under Batten vA\ with suffix as in brittle, 
bruckle, fickle, newfangle, and OE. dot, drincol, 
wit tot. This would give as the primary sense 
‘given, tending, or fitted, to improve, better, fat¬ 
ten, etc.’ All the related words have a smack of 
Northern origin: ‘ battle or baittle grass' is still 
common in south of Scotland. 

The non-occurrence of bat, while its presumed derivatives, 
battle, battablc, hatful, batsome, are so frequent in i6-i7th c., 
is a difficulty; as is also the fact that batt-le, bait-able point 
to a verbal rather than a substantive base, and yet can 
hardly have been formed on batt-en.] 

1 . Of grass or pasture : Improving or nutritious 
to sheep and cattle ; feeding, nourishing, fattening. 

1513 Douglas sEneis vi. x. 23 With battill gers, fresche 
erbis and grene suardis. 1533 Bellenden Livy 1. (1822) 13 
To refreschc thaiin with the battell gers lhairof. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (1856' 28 A hattle, sweete, moist, and las wee 
say) a naturall grasse, and doth thesheepe much good. 182 z 
Scorr Pirate 111 . 182 (Jam.) We turn heather into green¬ 
sward, and the poor yarpha into baittle grass-land. Mod. 
(Roxburghshire), Hillsides covered with fine baittle grass. 

2 . Hence, of soil or land: Rich, fertile, produc¬ 
tive, fruitful (properly in pasture, but sometimes 
generally). 

c 1540 Brinklow Complaynt iv. B. v b, V* most batcll and 
frutefull grownd in Ingland. 1563 Hyll Art GardcnAiyy# 
6 A fruitfull profitable, and a batle ground. 1601 Holland 
Pliny 1 . 472 The soile is exceeding battill and fat. 1610 — 
Camden's Brit. 11. 102 A plenteous and battle countly for 
feeding and raising of cattell 1609 Butler Fern. Mon. i. 
(1623) Bj, There is no ground .. whether it be battle or 
barren. 1693 W. Robertson Phrased. Gen . 214 Battel or 
fruitful, fertilis. 1807 Hogg Mount . Bard 124 (Jam.) On 
Ettrick's baittle haugns. 

Battle (barfl), v . 1 Forms: 4bataille, -alo, 
4-5 -ail, 5 -aylle, -el(l, -ol, -il, 6 -ayle, battaile, 
7- battle, (a. F. bataille-r (12th c. in Littrc) to 
fight, f. bataille Battle.] 

1 . intr. To fight, to engage in war. (Now rare 
in lileral sense, in which fight is usual.) 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 252 In fiinkeng of alle fiis, H 
batailed in fic sc. c 1374 Chaucer Bocllt. i. iv. 18 Whom pel 


han s>eyn alwey hatailen and defenden goodc men. c 1400 
Dcstr. Troy in. 945 These balefull brother batcll so longe. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/1 This .. fader bataylied and 
foughte ageynst the heretykes, 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. 
v. 74 Whiles Lyons Warre, and battaile for their Dcnnes. 
1704 Rowe Ulysses Prol 8 To seek Renown And Battel for 
a Harlot at Troy Town. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. viii, 
To .. battle with innumerable wolves. 

b. fig. To contend, maintain a (usually defensive) 
si niggle, c.g. with or against pestilence, bigotry, 
the waves, etc. 

1502 Ord. Crystcn Men (W. dc W. 1506) 1. vii. 75 To resist 
and batayle in this present lyfe. 1729 Swift Libel Dclany 
Wks. 1753 IV. 1. 99 11 is virtues battling with his place. 1820 
Scott Abbot viii, A lively brook, which battled with every 
stone that interrupted its passage. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
713 Walpole battled stubbornly against the cry of war. 

c. (with indefinite object) J'obattle //(lit. and fig.). 

1714 Addison Sped. No. 556 *9, 1 was battling it across 
the Table with a young Templar. 1821 Byron Sardan. v. 
i. 60 They battle it beyond the wall 1885 Browning 
Fcrishtalis F. 141 So we battled it like men. 

+ 2 . trans. and refi. To put into battle array, 
form into battalions, embattle. Obs. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 170 pan cried Richard on hie, ‘ Now 
bntale vs bclyue.' c 1430 SyrGcncr. 7822 Thei batailed hem 
in ranges fiftene. 

3 . trans. To give battle to, fight against, assail 
in battle. Also fig. 

c 1399 Pol. Poems p 1859) 11 . 9 Cristcs feith is every dai 
assailed .. and batailed. 1590 Greene Orl. Fur. (1599' 31 
To battaile him that scornes to iniure thee. 1765 Tucker 
/-/. -V<//. I. 39 The work .. of battling the opinions of others. 
1852 Dickinson in Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XI 11 . it. 257 The 
calves are suffered to battle each other in loose sheds. 

4 . Phrases. 

1794 Soutiiev Rot. Bay Eclog. iii, Every step that he takes 
he must battle his way. 1875 B. Taylor Faust 11. iii. 11 .103 
Here a lesson grand was battled to the end. 

tBa’ttle, vf Obs. Forms: 4 batayle, -aile, 5 
battaile, 7 battel: sec Battled ppl.af [a. OF. 
bataillic-r, -eillie-r (- Pr. balalhar) to furnish with 
bataillcs * battlements/ temporary or movable tur¬ 
rets of wood, etc. erected upon walls when besieged; 
formally the same word as bataille battle, though 
the sense-development is not clear. Later OF. had 
also in same sense balillicr, bast illier, cither a dis¬ 
tinct formation on bastille (sec Bastille), or re¬ 
fashioned after this word, which eventually displaced 
bataillier , so that mod.F. has only bast tiler : in Eng. 
on the other hand the word followed the phonetic 
course of battle. See also Battlement.] 
trans. To fortify or furnish with battlements. 
(Usually in passive : cf. Battled ppl. af) 

c 1340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 9902 pis cast cl.. of louc and 
grace .. is .. batailed aboutc al wifi scle. C1375 Barbour 
Bruce 11. 221 Perth .. then wes wallyt all about W ith feile 
towris rycht hey battaillyt. c 1618 Fletcher Homan's 
Prize in. ii. 110 lie have il baltcld too. 

tBattle, battel .bx-t’P, vf Obs . Forms: 
6 battill, battell, 7 batle, 7, 9 battel, 6 - battle. 
[See Battle a., of which this appears to be a deriva¬ 
tive, and cf. the synonymous Batt-ex v. x . 

(As we cannot be quite sure whether the pr. pple. in the 
earliest instances is trans. ‘feeding/ or intr. ‘thriving, 
flourishing/ the order of development is uncertain. If de¬ 
rived from the adj., we should expect the earliest sense to 
be * to render pasture or land battle, to fertilize.')] 

I. transitive. 

11 . To nourish cattle, as a rich pasture does; to 
feed or nourish (men or beasts). Obs. 

1548 Udau. Erasm. Par. Luke Prcf. 3 The fatte batleyn^ 
yearth of the Paraphrase. 1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely 1. it. 
120 As they may wish wel to the childe } that are not particu¬ 
larly put in trust to battle it, or to giue it suck. 1653 A. 
Wilson Jas. /, 43 A Courtier from his infancie, Batteld by 
Art, and industry 1655 Mouff. & Benn. Health's Improve. 
190 Snails.. towards winter, having .. batled themselves fat 
with sleep. 1662 Fuller Worthies 1. 229 [sec Battling 
ppl. (i.* 1]. 

2 . To render (soil) fertile and productive. Obs. 

1611 Cotgr., Engraisser un champ, to battle it, or make 
it fertile. 1662 Fuller Worthies i 1840) 1 . 399 Ashes lire a 
marvellous improvement to battle barren ground. Ibid. 111. 
40 Dove .. is the Nilus of Staffordshire, much battling the 
Meadowcs thereof. 

II. intransitive. 

T 3 . Of men and animals: To grow fat, to thrive. 
>575 Turberv. Venene. 189 The badgerd battles much 
with slepe and is a verie fat beast. 1601 Holland/V/ wy 
ix. xxxi, In autumne and spring: they battle and wax fat. 
1656 'I rapp Comm. 1 Pei. il 2 Like the changeling Luther 
mentioneth, ever sucking, never balling. 1699 Coles, Battle, 
as cattle turned into rank ground, impascor, vescor.. Battle 
Iget flesh] pinguesco. 1721 Bailey, Battle, to feed as Cattle 
do; to grow fat. 

f 4 . To become fertile and fruitful. Obs. 

1576 Foxe A. ff M. To Rdr. r ij b, These xvith fatnes of 
their bloud dyd cause it[fieldesof the church] to battell and 
fructific. 1578 Cltr. Prayers in Priv. PraycrsQ. Eliz. (1851) 
16 That the good seed .. battle, as in good ground, and 
ring forth plentiful fruit. 

+ Battle. vA Obs, [? freq. of Bat vA, or var. 
of Beetle ; cf. Batting and Batler.] trans. 
To beat (clothes) with a wooden beetle during the 
process of washing, or in order to smooth them 
after they are dried. Sec also Battling vbi. sbA 
1570 Levins Matiip. 38 To battle clothes, exeuterc. 






BATTLE AGE. 


BATTOLOGICAL. 


Battle, variant of Batellk. 
f Battle age. Obs. [Of uncertain etymology 
anti meaning.] 

1526 Ord. R.Housch. 195 Grindeing of Wheate, Messur. 
age, Carridge, and Batlleage of Wheat, Bread, and Meak. 

Battle -ax, -axe, (bart1|ic:ks). 

1 . A kind of ax used as a weapon of war in the 
Middle Ages. 

£•1380 in Tytler Nisi. Scot. (1864' I. 367 Bow, and spier, 
And battle-axe, their fechting gear. X437 Test. Ebor.{ 18531 
11 . 70 Unam loricam de optimis, et optimum batelax. 1546 
Lane. Wills 11 . 27 Also iny batell axe w' u all other harnishe 
belongyng to my bodie. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. hi. i. 169 
Rear'd aloft the bloody Battle axe. 1762 Hume Hist. ling. 

11 . <1803) xiv. 238 Cleft his adversary to the chin with a 
battle-ax. 1850 Prescott Peru II. 213 Long lances and 
battle-axes edged with copper. 

2 . A halberd or bill carried by guards. 

1709 Loud. Caz. No. 4536/2 His Kxcellency proceeded lo 
the Castle, attended by the Privy-Council, with the Guard 
of Battel-Axes. 1714 Ibid. No. 5282/6 The Company of 
Foot-Guards armed with Battel-axes. 

Battled (bse-tld >,///. a A [f. Battle vA + -ed.] 

1 . Ranged in battle-array; disposed in battalions. 

X592 Wvrley Artiioric 46 He sonunoned braue Pukes, 

stout Earles and Lordes In banded arines before him to 
appeere. 1841 Orukkson C>col. xviji. 213 She could not .. 
stay the 'battled pestilence.' 

2 . pod. Fought, contested. 

1810 Scoir Lady of L. 1. xxxi, Soldier rest! Thy warfare 
o'er, Dream of battled fields no more. 

Battled (bartld ,///. a.- Obs. exc. pod. Forms: 

4 batayld, -ailed, -ayled, (Nr.) battalit, 4-5 
baytayled, (Nr.) battailyt, 5 batild, 6 batteled, 
-eld, QSc.\ battelit, 7 batled, 7-battled, ff. 
Battle vA + -ei> : cf. OF. bat ail lie now bastille 
1 . Fortified with battlements; embattled. 

C1335 li. E. A Hit. P. B 1183 For be bon watz so bygge 
baytayled alofte. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4162 l.csl ony lyme it 
were assayled, Ful we! abouie ii was bataykd. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso xut. xlviii. 244 Built like a batled wall. 
18x0 Scott Lady of L. v. \xi\, 1 'he castle's battled verge. 
1830 Tennyson Dream Pair II ’am. 220The valleys of grape- 
loaded vines that glow Beneath the battled tower. 

+ 2 . Iransj. Having an edge or outline shaped like 
a battlement; crenelated. Obs . 

c 1386 Chaucer Xonne Pr. T. 40 Hi> comb was redder 
than the fyn coral, And batavtd, as it were a ca-tel w;il. 
[1405 Test. Jibor. > 1836) 1 . 318 L'nuin gobellum .. cum oper- 
tulo batellato. 1422 Ibid. I. 404, j. murreus ..cum liga- 
cione batilde.] 

tBattled bartld , ppl. a A Obs. Alsojbatled, 
battilled. [f. Battle vA + -ED.] Of animals: 
Nourished, fed up, fattened. Of pasture, land; 
Fertilised, manured. Commonly vacll-baitled. 

x6n CoroR., / He ft tie lieu advenue, well proeued, well 
growne .. well baIntel, or batled. 1616 Scree, it Makkii. 
Countr. Farm 2x2 W ell manured and batled ground. Ibid. 

311 In a free and well battilled ground. 

Battledore ba.-Tldd'U), sb. Forms : 5 batyl- 
doure, -dore, batylledore, batyndore, badil- 
dore , batildure, 6-dore, batil(l)dore, battel- 
dore, 7 battledoore, 6-9 battledoor, 6- battle¬ 
dore. [Perh. ad. I*r. batedor 'beater’; cf. Bp. 
catidor applied to instruments as well as to persons, 
i.balir to beat; Minsheu gives a Sp. bataJor, with 
the meaning of a beetle used in washing. But his¬ 
torical connexion with these Romanic words is not 
proved, and the date offers difficulties. If we refer 
the first part to Battle vA, or to Bat, the -dore 
remains without satisfactory explanation.] 

1 . A beetle or wooden ' bat * used in washing, also 
(when made cylindrical for smoothing out or 
'mangling’ linen clothes; hence also applied to 
similarly shaped instruments, e.g. the paddle of a 
canoe, a utensil for inserting loaves into an oven, 
or glass-ware into the kiln, etc. 

CZ440 Prontf. Patv. 27 Batyldoure, or wasshynge betylk, 
ferctorium. c 1450 in Wiilcker Voc. /5S2 Feritorium , batyn- 
dore. /601 Pecten, batyndore. 1483 Cath.Angl. 17 Badil- 
dore, batildure, pecten. c 1555 Harfskielo Divorce Hen. 
VIII (18781 276 [She] all to beat her yokemate with a wash- 
beetle or battledore. 1617 F. Morison l tin. 1. 11 Boats of 
a hollow tree, driuen .. by battledores. 1655 Queen's Clos. 
Open. 222 iD.) Rowl them [the gumbals] with battledores 
into long pieces, and tie them up in knots, and so dry them. 
1833 J. Platts Bk. Curios. 579 A Laundress .. turning the 
clothes up and down with her hand and battledore. 1883 
Knowledge 22 June 371/2 The loaves are inserted, .by means 
of a flat battledore with a long handle, called a 4 peel.' 

2 . An instrument like a small racket used in 
playing with a shuttlecock. 

1598 Florio, Poletta , a scoopc or batledore to play at 
lenis with. 1690 Locke EJuc . Wks. 1812 IX. 126 Play- 1 
things .. as tops, gigs, battledores. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz 
(1850)274/2 The shuttlecocks fluttered from the little deal 
battledores. 

b. The game played with this hy two persons 
who strike the shuttlecock to and from each other. 

1719 D'Urfev Pills (1872) II. 303 Have you seen Battle¬ 
dore play, Where the Shuttlecock flys to and fro one? 1782 
Cow fer Let. to llillj Dec., I .. have been playing at battle¬ 
dore and shuttle-cock. 1794 Scott in Lockhart (1839) 1 .311, 

I hope they are improved at the battledore. 
fig. 1879 Lowell Orient. Apol. Poet. Wks. 363 So they 
two played at wordy battledore, 
to. (more fully bait led or e-book ): A hom-book ; 
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so eallcd from its usual shape, lienee battledore 
boy, an abecedarian. Obs. or dial. 

1693 W. Rorertsos Phraseot. Gen. 215 A battledore book, 
or Horn-book : Abecedarium. Ibid. A Battledore boy or 
Horn-book-boy. 1697 G. K eith andXarr. Turners Hall a 
G. H. has Printed .. a Hattk-dore to teach them to speak 
true English. 1877 1 C. Peacock Manley 1 Line.) Gloss., 
Battledoor , a piece of cardboard on which was printed the 
A. B. C., the Lord's prayer, and a few short syllables, em¬ 
ployed as a substitute for the horn-book. They were in use 
here, in dames' schools, thirty years ago. ‘ 1 le doesn’t knaw 
his A. B. C. fra a battledoor’ perhaps refers to this. 1884 
Mrs. Banks In his own Hand xx, Behold the lad with 
battledore or book before him. 

4 . Battledore barley: a species of cultivated 
barley {flordetim zcocriton) with short broad ears, 
also called Sprat barley. 

1848 Milblrn in Jml. R.Agru.Soc. IX. 11. 506 The variety 
of barley usually sown is Chevalier .. the ' battledore,' an 
old variety, is nearly extinct. 

5 . Phrases. Not to know a B from a battledore 
(arch.): to be utterly illiterate; To say B (or Bo /) to 
a battledore (obs.): to open one’s mouth in speech 
(c (.to say Bol to a goose ); hence, battledore is alliter- 
atively used along with B in various locutions. 

*553 87 Foxe A. bt. II. 474 He knew not a B from a 
battledore nor ever a letter of the book. 1592 Nashe P. 
Penilcsse 30 b, Now you talke of a Bee, He tell you a tale 
of a Battle-dore. 1599 — Lent. Stnffc Wks. 1885 V. 197 
Luery man can say Bee to a Battledore, and write in prayse 
of Venue. 1621 Bp. Mount agu Diatribe? 118 The Clergy 
oflhi* time were .. nut able to say bo to a battledore. 1630 
J. Taylor 1 Water P.' Wks. n. 43/1 Criticks . . That of a li. 
will make a Battledore. 1877 Pee M- *884 Black 7 ud. 
Shahs, xxi. Fools that scarce know a V» from a battledoor. 

Battledore, v. [f. prec. sb. (in sense 2).] To 
drive, toss or fly to and fro. 

1858 BusHNELL.Vfr///. A 'gw Life 1 Si Battle-dooring always 
in opinions and dogmas. 1864 Daily Tel. 9 Apr., Honest 
men were not to be battlcdored and shultlccocked thus be¬ 
tween names and names. 

t Battleful, <(. Obs. rarc~. [f. Battle sbA 
+ -FPL.] Full of strife or conflict ; contentious, 
c 1449 Pecouk Ref>r, 348 To seke aftir the surer to him 
weies than aftir the hardir and the bateilfuller weies. 

Battlement (biCt’lineiU', sb. Forms: 4-5 
batelment, 5 -eillemont, 5-6 -ilment, -ille- 
ment, -ylment(e, battilment, 6- battlement. 
[ME. bateillbalaylebatelment, a. OF. *ba- 
taille -, *batcillemenl , f. balaillcr (-Pr. batalhar ). 
OF. had also (later) bat ilie men t, f. ba\s)liUier y 
whence Caxton’s balillcmcnl : as to the relation of 
llie two forms see Battle sz.-] 

An indented parapet at the top of a wall, at first 
used only in fortified buildings for purposes of 
defence against assailants, but afterwards in the 
architectural decoration of ecclesiastical and other 
edifices. The raised parts arc called cofs or merlons, 
the indentations embrasures or crenelles. 

CJ3*5 E.E.Alii/.P. B. 1459 Enbaned vnder batelment with 
banielle-quoynt. 1443 Test, tiler. 1S55 II. 89 Ad facturam 
uniu.> baiilmetu super cceksiam prediction. 1475 Canton 
Jason 100 b, hum ran to the crencaulx or batillemeuls of 
the walk-. 1593 Siiaks. Rich. //, in. iii. 52 This Castle's 
tatter'd Battlements. i6ix Bible Dent. xxii. 8 When thou 
buildest a new house, then thou shah make a battlement for 
thy roofe. 1762 II. Walpole Vert tie's Anccd. Paint. <17861 
I. 169 The battlements of all the said chapels and jxjrches. 
1814 Scott It'av. Ixiii, The battlements above the gates 
were broken and Lhrown down. 

b. loosely for 'embattled roof.’ 

159S Shaks. John 11. i. 375 These scroyles of Anjou. .stand 
securely on their battelments. 1677 Moxon Mcch. lixerc. 
U703I 157 Battlement , a flat Roof or Platform to walk on. 
But Battlements are more properly Walls built about the 
Platform lo inclose it. 1803 Bristeo Fed. Tour 11 . 470 
Presently appeared, upon the battlements above, some 
female forms, arrayed in white. 

c. Irattsf A crenelated brim on cups, etc. d. Jig. 
1'he towering summits of the mountains, ihe roof 
of the heavens. 

1444 Test.Ebor. (18551 1 1.98 Unam peciain [cupl coopertam 
cum batelment dcauralam. c 1530 in Gutch Coll. Cur. 11 . 
327 A standing Cuppc withe a Cover and Batilments of 
silvar. 1667 Milton P. L. t. 742 Thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o're the Chrystal Baltleinent.-. i860 Tynoall Lilac. 
1. § 16. X12 1 'he torn battlements of the mountain. 

d. Comb., as battlement-wise adv. 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Countr. Farm 512 A smooth 
board, six or scucn ynches square, and cut battlement-wise 
at each end. 

Ba'ttlement, v. [f. prec. sb.] To furnish 
or decorate with battlements. 

1603 [see next]. 1884 Pall Mall G. 18 July 11/2 It is pro¬ 
posed to .. battlement the top of the wall. 

Battlemented, ppl. a. [f. prec. sb. or vb.] 
Furnished with or surmounted by battlements. 

1603 Florio Montaipie 11. xii. (1632) 336 The walks or 
battlements of an high lower or steeple, if they be battle- 
menlcd, 1826 Scott Woodstock (1832) 179 A battlemented 
portal. 1873 G. Davies Mount. * Mere xxiv. 213 Lurid 
flames seem springing from above the battlemented rocks. 

tBattleness- Obs. [f. Battle a. + -xess.] 
The quality of being 'battle,’ fertility. 

1598 Florio, Vber/d , fertilitie, fruitfulnes, battlenes. 
Battler 1 (bartbj). Forms: 3 batelur, 5 ba- 
tailler, 9 battler. [ME. batelur, a. OF. bat at Hear, 
-eur, agent-noun f. bataillier to Battle ; also ME. 


batailler, a. OF. bataillier, f. bataille Battle. In 
mod. Eng. peril, directly f. Battle vi] One w'ho 
battles or fights; a warrior, a fighter. 
e 1300 K. Alis. 1433 He wan of that lond the honor, And 
mony noble batelur. 1489 Caxton Faytcs of A. 1. x. 28 
1 'he right worthy and preu baitailler Cena the romain. 186a 
C- Rrv* Apr. 410 Rough battlers with llie world. 

+ Ba*ttler 2 . Obs. rare. Also 7 batteller. [f. 
Battle vA f-ekL] 

1 . One who heats with a 'bat ’ or * battledore.’ 
1662 Fuller Worthies iv. 49 Capping anciently set fifteen 

distinct Callings on work ..9. Dyers. 10. Battellers. xx. 
Shearers. 1720 Stcrw's Surv. (Strypc 1754 1 11 . v. xvL 318/1 
Carders, spinners, knitters .. dyers, Battlers, shearers. 

2 . A small bat to play at ball with. 

’(<-1650 Halliwell refers to Howell. 

3 . A utensil for battling clothes, [see BatLER.] 
Battler 3 , var. Batteleu (at Oxford). 
Battlesome (hart1s£m),a.l rare. [f. as prcc. 

+ -some,] Given to fighting, quarrelsome. 

1877 Daily Xezvs 10 Nov. 6/1 To be strong, France needs 
not be battlesome. 

t Ba'ttlesoxne, <I.‘- Obs. rare [i. Battle v.Z 
■t -some.] Nutritious. 

1627 J. Carter Plaine ff Contp . Expos. 23 1 'he most foyson- 
able and battlesome word, and Ordinances of God. 

Battling ^bcctliq), vbl. sbA [f. Battle vN] 
The action of the vb. Battle ; fighting, conflict. 

c 1300 A*. Alis. 100 Nyne and twenty rychc kynges, To 
make on him bataylynges. i860 Frouof. Hist. Eng. VI. 
361 After forty years of battling with the stormy waters. 
1878 P. Bayne Purit. Rev. i. 10I he United Kingdom know 
what the battlings of the seventeenth century made it. 

attrib. 1856 Rank Arc. Exp. II. xxix. 289 The familiar 
localities of the whalers’ battling-gruuud. 

t Ba'ttling, vbl, sb.~ Obs. Forms: 4-5 bat- 
taillyng, 4-6 -alyng, 5 batayling, 6 bateling, 
-elyng, -elling, bat tailing, -alyng, -elyng, 7 
battling, [f. Battle vf+ -ixg 1 .] 

1 . The furnishing with battlements, embattling. 
1506 in MS. Reg. Test. Ebor. VI. 173 [Robt. Drayton .. 

leaves 304.] to the edificacion of a new- rooff w* batelling of 
the church. 1527 Lane, ff Cheslt. Wills 11854^5 ,1 giff to the 
batelyng of the church of Northen xxxiiji. iiijd. 

2 . coner. Battlement work, battlements. 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 136 That battalyng \v.r. baUaill- 
vng), withonten dout, Saflit thair liflis. 1430 Lydg. Citron. 
Troy 11. xi, To rejse a wall With batayling and cresles 
inarciall. 1540 Cerventry Acc. in T. Sharp Dissert . (1825* 
19 Fur inendyng the bateling yn the toppe of the pagent, 
vnjrt r . 1620 Shelton Quix. iv. xL II. 140 Two foot bruad of 
a Plank on the Battlings. 

t Battling, batteling, vbl. sbf> Obs. Also 
7 batling. p. Battle zv* + *ing 1 .] 

1 . The action or process of causing to grow or 
thrive; nourishing, feeding; fertilizing, manuring 
ofland. b. inlr. A growing fat or thriving. 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Countr. Farm 218 You shall lielpe 
it [the earth] by such manner of batteling as hath beene 
spoken of. 1650 Fuller Pisgati 11. viii. 177 A jolly dame 
no doubt, as appears by the well-battling of the plump boy. 
Ibid. 11. x. 217 The well batling of the Giants bred in 
Philklia .. attests the fertility of their soil. 

2 . That which 'battles’ or nourishes; feeding, 
food : a. that which nourishes animals; food, 
victuals: b. that which fertilizes land; manure. 

1601 Holland Pliny ]. 508 The fruit it sclfe of the earth 
is a batling to the earth. 1611 Cotgr., Morche, food, 
victualls, cheere, batling. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Countr. 
Farm 371 Anie other sort of dung or batling. 163a Sher¬ 
wood, Battling, vrttres, manger , morche. 

Ba'ttliug, vbl. sbA Obs. exc. dial. [f. Battle vA 
+ -1XG 1 .] The action of beating with a 'bat,* 
battler, battledore, etc.; in quot. attrib. 

1519 11 ohman Vnlg. 239 b, Fet nil. battyllyng roddis [ rudi - 
culits] to bcate this wolle. 1878 1 Ialliwell Diet., Battling - 
stone , a large smooth-faced stone .. by the side of a stream, 
on which washerwomen beat their linen to clean it. Xorth. 

Battling (baytlig), ppl. a. 1 [f. Battle vA + 

-INC-.] Fighting, engaged in conflict; combative. 

1787 J. Woi.uutt iP. Pindar) Ode upon O. Wks. 1794 1.421 
The mighty battl'ing Broughtons and the Slacks. 1834 R. 
Muoie Brtt. Birds (1841) II . 51 The gold-finch .. is some¬ 
what of a battling bird. 1840 Carlyle Heroes iv. (1858)236 
The much-enduring, hard-wore, ever-battling inan. 

+ Ba'ttling, ppl. a .' 1 Obs. Also 7 batling. 
[f. Battle + -ing 2 .] 

(As manure battled pasture, or made it battle, and as 
battling pasture battled the cattle that fed or battled on it, 
it is in some cases not possible lo be sure whether * fertile ' 
or ‘fertilizing’ is the notion intended.) 

1 . Nourishing or fattening to cattle ; hence, fer¬ 
tile, productive, fruitful. 

1548 [see Battle r. 3 1.] 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. vil 

(1593) 164 lit] tooke roote And thriving in the battling 
soyk in burgeons foorih did shoote. r 1590 Greene /•>•. 
Bacon ix. 4 The battling pastures lade r. laid! with kine. 
166a Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 365 The fair pasture nigh 
Haddon .. so incredibly battling of cattle. 

2 . gen. Nourishing, making to grow or thrive; 
fertilizing to soil; nutritious to man. 

1555 FardleFacious 11. viii. 164 The battling breathe of the 
gentle Weast winde. 1565 Golding Ovid's Met. xv. (1593) 
359 Udders full of batling milke. 1610 Holland Camden's 
Brit. 1. 556 A batling fruitful! slugh, or humour. 

Battlous : see Battailous a. 

Battological (boettflp daikal), a. [f. Gr. par- 
ro\ 6 yos a stammerer, one who repeats himself 
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needlessly + -Ical. The Gr. word is f. ihe personal 
name Barros (see the story in Herodotus, iv. 155) 
+ -A07 os speaking, speaker.] Given to battology. 
1863 C Reade Hard Cash II. xiv. 200 The batlological 
author. 

Battologist bavkxl^ist). [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
One who needlessly re|)cats the same thing. 

1653 Gauden H if rasp. 384 What perfect Baltologists they 
arc; what circles they make .. iti their Prayings. 

Battologize /lod^oiz), v.; also 8 -ise. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE ; cf. Gr. friTrokoyc-^i'.] 

1 . Irans. To keep repealing (a word or phrase). 
1634 Sir T. Herrert Trav. (1677) 191 Battologizing the 

names Allough W/toddaw and Mohamet very often. 

2 . intr. To repeat words or phrases with needless 
iteration ; to multiply words. 

17x2 Sir P. King Const. Prim. Ch. 1. ii. (1713) 37 When wo 
pray, let us not battologise. a 17x6 Blackau. // ks. 1723 I. 
480 Do not Battologize in your prayers, says Our Saviour. 

Battology (b&tfrlod^i). Also 7 -logie, -logee. 
[ad. Gr. paTTokvyia vain repetition, n. of quality f. 
parTokdyos : see Battological.] A needless and 
tiresome repetition in speaking or writing. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Con/ut. Phan. X. T. (j6xS> 142 The 
Mnrginall notes .. are ineere Baltologies of loathsome repe¬ 
titions. 1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. II. 440 Wc are warned 
against the battology or vain repetitions of the heathens. 
1818 Southey in Q. Rev . XIX. 96 Away then with .. the 
battology of statistics. 

Batton, -oon(e, -oun(e : see Baton, -oon. 

!! Battue (bat/ 7 *). Also 9 battu. [F. (-Pr. 
batnda , It. bat111 ta, L. type batata' ‘a beating, a 
beat-up/ sh. formed on fern. pa. pple. of ball re to 
Ixeat. (Analogous to those in -ata, -auk. ] 

1 . The driving of game from cover (by beating 
the bushes, etc. in which they lodge) to a point 
where a number of sportsmen wait to shoot them. 

1816 Genii.Mag. LXXXVI. 1. 414 The keen Sportsman .. 
and a favoured few, on a set day, have the Grand Battu. 
i860 All V, Round No. 71. 485 A battue is a contrivance 
for killing the largest quantity of game in the smallest time, 
with the least amount of trouble, by a small select party. 

attrib. X849 Coeut.s Speeches S2 That modern innovation 
of battue shooting, which was not known in 1790. 

2 . tnznsf a. A beat up, a thorough search, b. 
Wholesale slaughter, csf>. of unresisting crowds. 

1854 Ci>u Wiseman Fabiola 1. viii. 43 Ordered a grand 
general battue through every part of the house where Syra 
had been. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 1 . iv. 162 The great battue* 
of St. Bartholomew's Day. 

3 . The game thus driven from cover. 

1849 >u Smart. 

11 Batture (II bat/ 7 ‘r, batiu *‘i), [a. F. batturc 

bottom of a sandy or rocky shallow.] A river- or 
sea-bed elevated to the surface. Also all rib. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 464 The great capability of our 
batturc lands for the production of rice, i860 J. Kennedy 
ir, Wirt I. xix. 292 Constructed certain works upon the 
beach, or batture, as it was called. 

II Battuta v batt/?ta). Mus. [lt. n. of action f. 
baltcre to beat; cf. Battue.] The beating of time. 

18x9 in Pantologia. 1880 Grove Diet. Mus. s. v., *A 
batuta,' like 4 a tempo/ means a return to the strict beat. 

Batty (bce'ti), a. ; also 7 battie. [f. Bat sh.l i 
-Y.] Of or belonging to a bat, bal-likc. 

1590 ShakS. jVzV/a'. X. in. ii. 365 Sleepe With leaden legs, 
and Battie-wings doth creepe. 1883 K. H. A. Tribes on 
Frontier 69 The fruit-bat or flying-fox. .would not be a bat 
at all but for.. a strong batty smell. 

Batune, obs. f. B a toon, Baton, esp. in Her . 
Batus: see Bath sb.x 

t Ba*twell, a. Obs. rare~ l . [f. bat- (see 
Batten v.i) + Well.] = Batful. Battle a. 

1534 Whittinton Tnllyes Offices 1. (1540I 22 Grounded that 
be batwcll.. brynge moche more fruyte than they rcceyved. 

Batwing: see Bat sb. 1 

II Batz (b;ets). Also 7 batte, 8 bat. [Ger. 
batz, baize ; prob. taken as a plural, bats, whence 
as sing, bat 17-iSlh c.] A small coin worth four 
kreuzers in Switzerland and South Germany; 
originally having as device the bear of Berne, 
where it was first coined. 

1625 tr. Gonsahio'sSP. hu/uis. 73 Halfc a riall. .is as much 
as a dutch battc, and is worth .. 3 pence sterling. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp ., Bat, in commerce, a small base silver 
coin, current in divers parts of Germany and Switzerland at 
different prices. 1753 Han wav Trav. (1762' I.vn. xciv. 434 
The currency of such a coin as their bats and driers must be 
detrimental. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour 11 . 283 In Franconia, 
you meet with Latzes, eighteen of which make a dollar. 
Bau-: for forms so beginning see also Baw-. 
Baubee, -bie, variants of Baw lee. 

Baubish, ?for Babish a. 

0x641 Bp. Mountacu Aets 4- Mon. (1642} 219 It is as 
baubish a discourse as the former. 

Bauble (bjvb’l). For forms see the senses. 
[Probably two original words are here blended: 
(1) OF. babel, also baubcl 'child’s toy, trinket, 
plaything’; whence also the dim. baubeUt (Litlre, 
s.v. bab i ole), bcubeUt (Godef.), adopted in Eng. at a 
very early date as Beaubelet, q.v. The etymology 
of the F\ is uncertain : it is very doubtful whether it 
can be connected with mod.F. babiole in same sense, 
which Littre thinks derived from a root bab 


appearing in 1.. babulus babbler, fool, It. babbeo, 
babbano silly, Tr. babau fool, and perh. in Eng. 
baby. (2) ME. babyll , babulle, bab/e, translated 
librilla, is evidently connected with 4 bablyn to 
waver or oscillate, / ibrillare / ‘ babelynge waver¬ 
ing, oscillatio , librillaaV ; see Babble v. 5, Bau¬ 
bling vbL sb. 3, which has been suggested to be 
a frequentative derivative of bab or Bob v. It 
must, in any case, be distinct from the OF. word. 
But the 4 fool’s bauble’ (see sense 4) may, so far 
as evidence goes, be from either, according a* it 
was named from its shape or its purpose, or may 
blend the two notions; it has certainly been asso¬ 
ciated phonetically and in idea with the ‘toy’ 
senses, and has probably coloured the later use of 
these, in which ‘childish’ and ‘foolish’ are united.] 

(If svn.se 1 has no connexion with the ‘fool's bauble,’ it 
would be better treated as a distinct word under main-form 
Bablc 1 . 

ti. Aii instrument consisting of a stick with a 
mass of lead fixed or suspended at one end, used 
for weighing, and apparently for other purposes. 
Forms ; babyll(c, babulle, 5-6 bable. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Part'. 20 Babulle or bable 17 >. r. babyll • 
librilla , peg/na. e 1475 in Wright I'oc. 263/2 Pabrilla 
\’i Librilla], dong [?dog] babyllc. 1483 Cath. Augl. 17 Ba¬ 
by lie,/1570 Levins Manip. ,124 liable, pegwa. 

The Catholieon explains Pegma, * bacillus cum uiav-a 
ptumbi in sum mi late pendente, ct, ui dicit Conmtu.s, tali 
baculoseenici hidebanl/ The Ortas Cot. explains Librilla , 

4 instrumentum libraiidi, idem est percutieudi lapides in 
castrn, i. mu agon ns, a bable, or a doggo malyole.’ It is not 
easy to say in which of these senses pegma and librilla 
corresponded to ‘ bable/ 

+ 2 . A child’s plaything or toy. v Now obs., 
except as coloured by 3, 4). Forms: 4 babel, 

5 babulle,6 babyl,babell, 6-7 bable, 7-Sbawblo, 
7- bauble (first in Shaks. Folio 1623). 

c 1460 J. Russell Pk. Xurture in PabeesPkA 1 S6S> 117 lle 
bat no good can .. Heshalle nctier y-thryve, 1 ’crfore lake to 
nym a babulle. <1525 Skelton Reply . 175 Marked in 
your cradels l'o beare fagottes for babyls. 1590 Naniie 
Posy nils A pot. 12 To beguile my argument as women do 
their children, .when they giue them a bable to play withall. 
1611 Cotgh. /’<»;//< V, a babie; a puppet or bable. 1652 
Sectary Dissect. 24 Give the cbilde his bable before he cry. 
1791 Cow per Yardly Oak 17 Thou wa>t a bauble once, a 
cup and ball, Which babes might play with. 1814 Sornirv 
Roderick xix. 70 The little hand which there Played with the 
bauble. 

3 . A showy trinket or ornament such a a would 
please a child, a piece of finery of little worth, 
a pretty trifle, a gewgaw. Forms as in 2. 

<132 o Pel. Songs 333 Nu hi* no squid* of pris .. But if 
that he here a babel and a long herd. 1581 J. P*lli. I (ad¬ 
don's A mao. Osor. 41 b, To nbandone images out of Churches 
.. to linde no want of any such paynted babies. 1584 R. W. 
Three Ladies Lend, in Ha/ 1 . Dodsl. VI. 276 Amber, jet, 
coral, crystal, and every such bable That is slight, pretty, 
and pleasant. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shrew iv. iii. 8*2 Pal trie 
cap .. a bauble, a silken pie. 1621 Burton Anal. Mel. 11. 
iii. 11.11651131 s Coat* of urines .. and such like babies. 1740 
H. Wai.Poi.l Carr. I. 69 A little box of buwhies that I have 
bought for presents. 1740 6x Mrs. Dei.any Li/e <v Carr. 
tiSbil III. 386, I send you enclosed what I am sure yon 
will value aliove a Bath bauble,—the picture of a friend. 
1802 Mar. Kdcewoktii Mot a l T. < x 6161 I. iv. 18 Forester 
looked upon a watch as a useless bauble. 1803 Bristi.d 
Pcdcst. Tour\. 493 We treat women as if they were pretty 
idiots, little baubles. 1843 I.viion Last Par. 1. iii, The 
knight's baubles become the aldermans badges. 

4 . A baton or stick, surmounted by a fantastically 
carved head with asses’ ears, carried by the Court 
Fool or jester of former days as a mock emblem 
of ofiice. Forms: 4 babulle, 5-6 babel, babyll, 
6-7 bable, 7- bauble (first in Shaks. Folio 1623). 

'ic 1370 K.Kobt. Cysilie 161 in 11 a/ 1 . E. P. P. I. 275 Thou 
art a foie, seyde the aungelle,.. Thy babulle schalle be thy 
dygnylc. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 224 The Kinges foie.. 
That with his babel plaide. 1500 Barclay Shyp of Eolvs 
* 1874'! I. S9 Such is a foie and well worthy a babyll. 1588 
Siiaks. Tit. A.v. i. 79 An ldeot holds his Bauble for a God. 
1611 Cotur. s. v. Pol, If all fooies babies bore, wood would 
be very deerc. 1821 Scott Kenitw, xxv, The licensed jester 
.. brandished his bauble. 

b. allusively. 

X653 S. Mewck in Hatton Corn <1878) ICromwcll] then 
comanded that bable to bee taken awayc. rti676 Wtmi:- 
locke Mem. Hlute MS.), He bid one of his soldiers take 
away that fooies bable, the Mace. 

t c. To deserve Ihe bauble ; 10 give (a person ) the 
bauble: to make a fool of, befool. Obs. 

1599 Proughton s Lett. v. 17 Not sparing the holy fathers 
of the Church ..but giuing some the bable .. befooling the 
penner of the Creede. 1606 Day He 0/Guls (1881) 107 If in 
any thing your wits deserue the bable, tis in that. 

O. In various transf. or fig. senses (from 2, 3, 
coloured by 4): a. A childish or foolish matter 
or affair; a piece of childish foolery. 

>579 Fulke Haskins's Pari, 4^6 Their Agnus Dei, their 
graines of the Trinitie, and such other gaudes and babies. 
1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. cci. 628 A sort of pelting 
babies or ceremonies. 1613 Wither Sat. I *anity in Southey 
Cotnnt.-pi. Bit. Scr. it. <18491 302 If the salt fall towards 
them at table, Or any such like superstitious bable, Their 
mirth is spoil'd. 1671 True Xon-Con f. Pref., To apologize 
for the scriousnesse that 1 have used in confuting such a 
trifling bable. 1838 Macaulay in Trevelyan Life (18761 11 . 
j. 29 The Right Honourable before my name is a bauble. 


f b. Jig. A childish or foolish person, a silly 
trifier. Obs. (In quot. 1606 perh .^babbler.) 

a 1606 .St k J. Melvil Diary 37, I pcrceivit at annes yat 
I was hoi an ignorant babble. 1604 Siiaks. Oth. iv. i. 140 
Thither come* the Bauble, and falls me thus about my 
neck. 1728 Morgan Algiers l. Pref. 17 Nor can I bring 
[the Coxcomhl in without an apology fur interrupting my 
w orthy Audience with a Bauble of his Nothingness. 

t c. 4 A inure toy’; applied to a machine, etc, 
considered too small or weak for actual work. Obs . 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. 111. i. 27 Hi* Shipping < Poore ignorant 
Baubles). .Like Kgge.shcls mint'd vpon their Surges. 1615 
J. Taylor 1 Water P.l Seiges of ferns, in Farr S. P. 11848) 
303 Jehovah with a puff was able To make ambitious Babel 
but a bable. 1748 Anson Toy. 11. iv. 168 It was impossible 
such a bawble as that could pass round Cape Horn. 

d. A thing or article of no value, a paltry piece 
of rubbish. 

1634 J. Tivi.hr ' Water P. 6V. Pater Rent 12 The Spanish 
potato he holdsa> a bable, and the Italian figge lie cstecincs 
as {Hiyson. 1685 IT.m cle Gardening Wks. 1731 1 . 184 ( )1 
Fig* .. the White, the Blue, and the Tawny: The last is 
very small, bears ill, and I think but a Bawble. 1871 
Macoufe Mem. Patruos xiv. 19s Are all earthly joys, and 
honour*, and pleasures a bauble, compared with .. the 
splendours uf immortality? 

6. attrib. — ' toy-,’ as in bauble boat, eoaeh, cle. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. .y (V. t. iii. 35 1 low many shallow bauble 

Boale* dare sailc vpon her patient brcM. 1790 Cuwi'UK 
Math ers Pi* t. 30 Deligli led with my bauble coach. 1873 
Browning Red Cott. Sight-e. 706 Yonder bauble world Of 
silvered glass, 

7 . Comb, bauble-bearer, a court-fool or jester. 
i,Thc quot. may mean babble-bearer story tellur.) 

*535 Lvmiesav Sat. Three Estates 2607 Thir Labil-beireis 
and thir bain Is. 

tBau'ble, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To irillc. 

1608 Akmin Sat Xintt. (1880 50 That musically fret tlicii 
lime in idle ktubling. 

i Bau'blery. Obs. Ill 6 babloric, babolcrie, 
babelry. [f. as prec. + -KY.] Childish foolery, 
trilling business. See also Bauuleuy, Babkuy, 
Baboonery, all liable to contact of form and sense. 

1583 SiuuiiE* .Inal. Abus. 18771 These new love*, 
f nd deuyees and childish habdnes mew fashions I shotdil 
I >ay*. ibid. 11593* M ij b, Papers, wherein is painted some 
babelerie or otlicrof imageric woi'ke, and these they cail my 
laird of Misrule's badges. (See also Baublerv.) 

r Baubling 'b^'bliij), a, Obs. [f. Bai ule ffi. 
or lz\ + in<;.] Trilling, comumpliMe, paltry. 

1601 Siiaks. Tied. X, \. i. 57 A baubling Vessell was he 
Captainc of. 1849 De (Ji inci v .Uail-i'otnh in Black**.'. 
Mag. LXYI. 496 But a b«tub!ing schooner. 

Baubyn, obs. iorm of Baboon. 

Baucli, baugli (bay, bax",bal ' , a. X. [perh. 
a. ON. biigr, uneasy, poor, hard up ; cl. also, bagr 
awkward, clumsy.] \Yuak, poor, pitldcss, without 
substance or stamina; ‘indifferent/ Sorry / ‘shaky/ 
llcnce Bauehly a<lv., Bauchness. 

a 1560 Roi.land Cd. Penns i\. 355'niochi he and I thiow 
play fell in bawch pleid. a 1603 Sir J. Mll\ii. D/ary 37 
He fond me bauche in the latin loung. 1728 Kvmsav 
Gent, Staph, Ihienis (1844*41 Without estate A youth.though 
sprung frae kings, looks battch and blatc. 1866 X. Prit, 
Daily Mail 9 Mar., Though the ice was rather baugb. 
1723 M Ward Contend. Faith 155 ; J am.) How bluntly and 
bauehly soever the matter be handled. 

• The north. Eng. dial, form is bajf, as in bujj 
week, 4 hard-u]) week.’ 

1885 Weekly Times 21 Aug. 9/2 'I he workers in collieries 
receive their pay once a fortnight, and call the intervening 
iio-pay v\eek 4 half-week/ The expresdon 4 as long a* a 
ball-week ‘ has become proverbial among them. 

Bauchill, Sc. var. Bactl, slalT, crosier. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Seotl. II. 468 On buke and baudiill 
so oft is nien.sworne. 

Bauchle, bachle (ba'x w ’l). Si\ [Etymol. un¬ 
known ; ? connectcil with Bauch.] 

1 . An old shoe used as a slipper, or worn down 
at the heel, which causes the wearer to shamble. 

1787 W. Taylor Scots Poems 4 (Jam.) Thro' my auhl 
bachle peep'd my tnuckle tae. 1868 G. Macdonald R. Fal¬ 
coner II. 33 My sins are jist like mucklc bauchles upo’ 
my feet, and winna lat me Iconic). 

2 . A shamblur, a ne’er-do-well. 

1829 Hogg S/uph.Cal. II. 195 He'll be but a bauchle in 
this world and a backdtter in the neist. 

+ Bauchle, bachle, v. Sc. Obs. [? f. Bauch 
= ‘ to treat as bauch : apparently the original or 
one of the sources of Baffle.] Irons. To subject 
to disgrace or ignominy, treat with contumely, 
vilify ; = Baffle i, 2 ; aI>o absol. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace mil 723 He .. Rapreifiit Kduuard 
.. olT this thing, Bawchillyt his scyll, blew out on that fals 
king, as a tyrand. 1496 Seal of Cause /or Hammermen 
(Jam.) In bachlying of the Hammyrmcms work .. and dis¬ 
honouring of our said burgh, c 1550 Sir J. Balfour Praclick\ 
Gam.) He at ane inconvenient limebaochlii and rcprovil* 

Bauckie-bird: see Bawkie-bird. 

Baucyne, Baud, obs. (If. Bauson, Bawd. 

+ Baude, a. Obs . rare- 1 , [a. OF. baud gay, 
sprightly, a. OLG. bald bold, lively.] Joyous, gay. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 5677 And many a ribaude is mery and 
baude That swynkith, and berith .. Many a burthen. 

Baud(e, obs. form of Bawd. 

Baudekin, baudkin (bgd/kin, b^'dkin). 
Obs . cxc. Hist. Forms : 4-9 baudekyn, baude- 
kin, 5-9 baudkin, 6-9 bawdkin; also 4 baude- 
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kine, 4-6 bawdokyn(e, 5 bawdkyne, bawede- 
kyn, 5-6 bawdekin, 6 baudkyn, bawdikyn, 
bawdkyn, 7 bodkin, [a. OF. baiulekiit, -quin:— 
med.L. bahlakinns, -ekinus (—It. bat dace hi no), f. 
Baldcuco, It. form of Bagdad ; see Baldachin.] 

A rich embroidered stuff, originally made with 
warp of gold thread and woof of silk ; later, with 
wider application, rich brocade, rich shot silk. 
Sometimes, more fully, cloth of handf)kin. 

C 1300 A". At is. 759 He dude his temple al byhonge With 
bawdekyn, brod and longe. c 1310 Sctiyn Sag. AV.I 2744 
IV emperour was browt abedde, With riche baudekincs 
i-spredde. 1440 Lincolnsh. Ch. Furn. (1866) 182 A vesment 
of baudekyn y* ground black with grene Werk. 15*5 Ll>* 
Berners Froiss. II. clvii.|cliil] 429 Apardlcd in gownes of 
one sute of clothe of Baudkyn, grene and erymosyn. 1536 
/legist. \n Antiq. Sarisb. (1771J 197 Ten Chesibles of white 
Bawdkin, with leaves and hearts of Gold. 1552 Huloet, 
Bawdkyn or Tynsel clothe. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 
1. 174 Arraicd in cloth of gold of the most pretious and 
costly Bawdkin. 1624 Heywood Gunaik. v. 241 Women 
apparrelled in cloth of bodkin. 1861 H. Ainsworth Con¬ 
stable of T. 43 Her dress was of gold bawdkin. 

attrib c 1440 Prontp. Pan. 27 Bawdekyn clothe, olose¬ 
rious. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcel, xiv. note, Surcoat 
of scarlet, likewise of bawdkin work. 1843 Lytton fast 
Bar. 11. ii. 124 The baudekin stripes <blue and gold) of her 
tunic attested her royalty. 

Baudelaire, variant of Badelak, a dagger, 
t Batrdery. Obs. Also -erie, -rie, -ry. [a. 
OF. bauderie gayetv, jollity, f. baud : see Baude 
and -ry.] Gaycty, jollity, mirth. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 1068 Beautee and youthe, bau* 
derie, richesse. 

Baudery, -erie, -ry, obs. form of Bawdry. 
Baudric, -deriek, obs. forms of Baldkic. 
Baudrons (bodronz . Sc. Forms: 5-9 ba- 
drans, 6 bawdroues, 7 batrons, s baudrins, 
6-9 bawdrons, S- baudrons {mod. dial, ba- 
drans, bauthrans). [Origin uncertain : perh. 
Celtic ; cf. Ir. beculrac frolicsome, be ad rad playing, 
joking, fondness (O’Reilly , Scotch Gaelic bead rack 
a playful girl, bcculradh a fondling, flattering, ca¬ 
ressing (Macleod and Dewar). Cf. also Bad sb.] 
Scotch name for the cat (like * revnard’ for the fox). 

c 1450 Henryson Tivo Alice Mar. Fab. i p, Badrans [oiln r 
edd. bawdrons, -ones] the uthir be the back has hint. 1657 
Colvil Whigs Supplic. 1751 * 151 Batrons for grief of 
scorched members, Doth fall .. a mewing. 1794 Ik rns 
Whs. IV. 327 Auld baudrons by the ingle sits, An' wi’ her 
I oof her face a-washin. 1816 Scorr A ntbj. i.\, He had a 
beard too, and whiskers .. as long as baudrons'. 

Bauer, obs. form of Beaver of helmet), 
t Bairfrey. Obs. rare. [perh. identical with 
Belfry, OF. berefrit ; the sense of a framework 
of wooden beams may have passed into that of 
a single beam in such a framework.] '.See quot.) 

f 1676 FLubjen Princ. Archil. 492 Iiefray ou Befroy, e'est 
la charpeiiterie qui soutient les cloches dans une tour.] 1639 
Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Cut. xlix. § 545 The tiles, gutter* 
tiles or slates, on rafters .. baufries and spars. 1693 W. 
Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 216 A baufrey, lignum , trabs. 
1830 R. Stuart Diet. Archit ., Baufrey, an old word for beam. 

II Batlge (bJ.3). [mod.Fr. tin Littre\] A drugget 
manufactured at Bauge in Burgundy of stout thread 
and coarse wool. 1847 in Craig. 

tBau'ger, a. Obs. rare [Of uncertain 
origin: cf. F. baugcart 'a scowndrell, a scurvie or 
beastly companion’ Cotgr.), f. baugc mud, filth; it 
might also be a form of the national name Bui gar, 
BolgarSugar , used as a term of reproach in the 
Middle Ages.] Barbarous (or ?vile, beastly). 

1544 Bale Sir J. O Ideas tell in llarl. AJisc. tMalh.) I. 273 
Then brought he forth another bill .. that he reddc also in 
his bauger Latyne. 

t Baugh, baw, v. Obs. [Imitative of the 
sound: cf. Bow-wow.] To bark, as a dog. 

1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 255 
Bawing and wawing at the moon. 1639 Uoas & Rou. 
Gate Lang. Uni, xv. § 187 If you smile him, he yelpeth .. 
and baughs. 

Bauk, Baul(e, obs. ff. Balk, Ball, Bawl. 
Bauld, dial, form of Bold. 

Baulk, variant of Balk, csf>. in billiards. 
BauLme, baum(e, obs. forms of Balm. 
t BauTtering, ppL a. Obs. [f. Balter v. + 
-1>'G 2 .] Moving unwieldily, floundering. 

a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Wont. Wks. 1730 I. 55 Days .. never 
free From baultering impotence and jealousy. 

Bauour, obs. foim of Beaver. 

tBause, v. Obs . rare . [? f. L. bdsiarc to kiss.] 

‘ To kiss’ (is Halliwell’s explanation); but cf. Bawze. 

1607 Marston What yon u\ 11. i, My spaniell slept, whilst 
I bausd leaves .. por’d on the old print Of titled wordcs. 
Bauson (bj-son). arc/t. Forms: 4-6 bausen, 
4-7 bawson, 4- bauson ; also 4 baucyne, baw- 
eyn, 5 bawsone, -ym, (bawstone, bauston), 
6 bauzon, bawsym, (balstone), 7 boson, 8 
bawsin, (boreson). [M E. hausen, a. OF. bausen , 
batizan, see nexl word, the animal taking its name 
from the while mark on its face : cf. bauson faxed. 
Sec Badger sbf for the etymological parallel 
of F. blaircau badger, from Flcm. blacr, Du. 


blaar white spot on the forehead. (But in Fr., 
bausen , etc., has never been applied to the badger, 
and its being so used in Eng. implies a much 
earlier use of the adj. than we have evidence of.)] 

A. sb. A badger ; see Badger sb .- 

e 1325 F. E. All it. P. B. 392 Bukkcz, bausenez, & bulcz 
to he bonkkcz hyjcd. c 1350 Will. Paleme 2299 Bores 
boles and baucynes. 1387 Trkvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. 1 . 327 
White beres, bausons, and brokkes. 1496 Dives <y Paup. 
vi. xiv. 256 Taxus .. is a brok or a bawsym in F.nglysshe. 
1587 M. Grove Poems (1878167 The wilie subtile foxe The 
balstone or [printed on] the grey doth chase and beate from 
cliuic rocks. 1593 Drayton Iiclog. iv. 176 His Mittens 
were of Bauzons skin. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 11. i. 298 A 
Badger is known by several Names, as a Gray, a Brock, a 
Boreson or Bauson. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. <Morell) 
1, A bawsin, metis. 

b. applied contemptuously to persons, fat (like 
the badger before winter), or pertinacious. 

1607 Lingua v. xvi. in Hazl. Dodsl. IX. 452 Peace, you 
fat bawson, peace. 1862 H. Ainsworth Constable 0/ T. 131 
Know, ye incredulous bawsons, that I am now one of tnc 
royal household. 

B. adj. = Bau son ed. 1 Ience bauson-faced. 

1587 Wills 1y Inv. A*. C. (i860) 288 One stud marc of 

colour bawson sored. 1829 Scott llrt. Midi, xxviii, Ye 
might try it on the bau^on-faccd ycar-auld quey. 

Batl'sond, a. Obs. or dial. Forms: 4 bausand, 
6 bawsonde, 6-8 bawsand, S bawsint, baws’nt, 
8-9 bassen’d, 9 bauson'd. [a. OF. bausant , 
•s sail l, -sent, -cent, bale cut, also bauchant, bank haul, 
and (without final /) bauzan, -sen, -sain , -fain, 
black and white spotted, piebald, a word of doubt¬ 
ful form and etymology, but of which the foims 
without t correspond to Pr. batisan, It. balzauo, 
white-spotted (Baretti), white-footed (Minshcu), 
whence also mod.K. balzan ‘ black or bay (horse) 
with white feet’ (Littrc). The word appears also 
in med.L. as hausen Jus, bausen n its, bauchantus, 
from Fr. In view of the It. and Pr., the OF. 
forms in -itl are not easy to account for, but they 
seem to be the source of the ME. bausand though 
later spelling assimilates the word to ppl. adjs. in 
-ed, as if formed on baiosoti. 

(For the ulterior etymology there is nothing satisfactory. 
Conjectures may be seen in Boehmer De eolorum nominibns 
equinornm in E 01 nan. St adieu vol. I; in Diez. who referred 
balzauo to balza ‘border, fringe': and in Devic il.ittrtf. 
Si*ppl.) who has pointed out the striking identity of meaning 
between bausant and Arab, ahla-j.it: m. balqd', hut notwith¬ 
standing this, the forms of the Arabic and Romanic words 
cannot (at present at lea>ti be phonetically reconciled.)] 

Of animals : I laving white spots on a black or bay 
ground ; esp. in modem use) having a white patch 
on the forehead, or a white stripe down the face. 

c 1320 Durham Wills *1835 I. 10 Quidam equus bausand. 
1513 Douglas . Enets v. x. 40 A nors of Trace dapill gray 
. with bawsand face. 1549 Wills 9- Inv. A'. C. 11835) 

A bawsonde curtail nagge. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 31 A 
faithful tyke.. His honest sonsic baws’nt face. 1807 x0 
Taxnahili. Poems 1846) 12 Banson’d Lrummock’s broken 
frae the sta\ 1837 Scott in Lockhart 11839 I. 93 A bow of 
Kye and a bassen'd brindled bull. 

Baustrott, var. of B.wvdstrot. 

Bauude, obs. form of Bawd. 

II Bavardage (bavarda-g). [Fr., f. bavard-er 
to chatter, f. bavard talkative, f. have saliva, 
drivel.] Idle talk, prattle, chattering. 

1835 Lytt on Kienzi it. v. 133 Replying only by mono¬ 
syllables to the gay bavardage of the Knight. 188z Q. Rev., 
jacobin Cong. 152 They were browbeat, contradicted, told 
to cease their bavardage. 

t Ba'varoy. Obs. Also S bava ry. [prob. ad. 

F. havarois Bavarian (Todd).] A kind of cloak 
or stir tout; sometimes fig. 

1714 Gay Trivia 1. 53 Let the loop'd Bavaroy the fop 
embrace. 1788 Pickex Poems 90 (Jam.) Dinna use to hide 
yer sin Hypocrisy’s Bavary. 

Bavian, Bavier e, obs. form of Babion, Beaver. 
Bavin (brewin', sb. Forms: 6 bauine, 6-7 
bauen, -in, 7 baven, -yn, 7-S bavine, 6- 
bavin. [Derivation unknown; among sources 
which have been suggested are OF. baffe a bundle; 
also Gael, baban, bahhaid, tassel, cluster.] 

1 . A bundle of brushwood or light underwood, 
such as is used in bakers* ovens, differing from a 
fagot in being bound with only one withe or band 
instead of two ; in Alii, a fascine. 

1528 in T. Whitaker Hist. Craven 11812* 303 Item, for 40 
load of cutwood & bavins. 1580 Lyly E up hues (Arb.) 331 
Bavins be knowen by their bands. 1603 H. Crosse Vertues 
Comnrw. (1878) 133 Which like a bauin giucth goodly blaze 
but is soone out. 1629 S hertogenbosh 39 Inc Enemies 
did nothing else but fill the ditches with wet Bauins of 
trees. 1776 T. Bowden Farm. Direct, it All hay ricks 
should be bottomed with faggots and bavins, a 1848 Mar- 
ryat A\ Reefer xiii, The bavins of furze .. shall be sold. 
fig- 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 144 Adding more 
Bauines vnto it of lasciuious cmbolstrings. 1605 Ciiai-man 
Eastw. Iloc Aiij, If he out-last not a hundred such crack- 
ling Bauins as thou art. 
b. collect, sing. Brushwood, firewood. 

1577 Tussrr Hnsb. (1878) 133 In stacking of bauen..make 
vnder thy bauen a houcll for hogs. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 
48 fTlicy] be profitable for the Oven, and make good 
Bavin. 


c. attrib., as in bavin-band, -stack ; bavin wits, 
wits bavin-like in quick and short-lived blaze. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen . IV, tn. ii. 61 Shallow lesters, and 
rash Bauin Wits, Soone kindled and soone burnt. 1725 
Bradley Fam. Diet., Birelt . . is of use for Bavin bands. 
1762 tr. Duhamefs Husb. t. viiL 31 The bottom of bavine* 
stacks. 

2 . Min . Impure limestone. (?a different word). 

1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. t. xxxvi. 484 These concre¬ 
tions .. arc called * bavin/ the shale associated with them 
being termed 'rotch/ 

t Ba’vin, v. Obs . [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
bind up into bavins. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 538 Kid or Bavin them (the un¬ 
derwood*., to preserve them from rotting. 1685 Cotton 
Montaigne II. 516 They saw fhimj ingeniously bavin up a 
burthen of brushwood. 

Bavour, obs. form of Beaver. 

Baw-, for forms so beginning, see also Bau-. 

Baw, iul. ? Obs. Also 4 bawe. [a natural 
expression of disgust, probably at first directed 
against tastes or smells ; cf. bah /] Ejaculation 
of disgust, aversion, or contempt. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xi. 135 3 cc ! baw for bokes ! quod 
one. 1393 / bid. xxn. 398 je, bawe! quak a brewere, ich 
wol nat beo ruelcd. 1768 Goldsm. Good N. Man iv. ii, 
Baw ! damn me, but I’ll fight you both. 

+ Bawaty» bowety. Obs.-*> 1 Linsey-wolsey.* 
Ray North Country II Ws. 1691. 

Bawbee (b^br)* Sc. Forms : 6 bawbie, 
babie, 7 babee, baubie, baubye, baubee, 7- 
bawbee. [Of doubtful origin: it has been con- 
jeelurally identified with baby (with which it was 
sometimes identical in form in 16th c.), derived 
from bassc-pilce (phonetically impossible), and has 
billon 'base bullion* or mixed metal, and from the 
name of a contemporary mint-master, the laird of 
Si He baw by. 

(The last conjecture ts on the whole probable, and is 
strengthened by the similar origin of the name of the 
Atchison, and perhaps of the Boole. The laird of Sille- 
baivby (notwithstanding his designation, and its suggestion 
of Siller bawbee^ was a real person : on 7 Sept. 1541, Kirk¬ 
caldy of Grange, the Treasurer, accounted for amounts * in 
argento receptis a Jacobo Atzinsone, ct Alexandro Orok de 
Sillcbawby respective’ t Cochran-Pal rick 1 . 6 c*. There is 
only wanting some direct proof of the abbreviation of Sille- 
bawby to baioty. The idle surmise that the first issue bore 
the head of, or was issued by, an infant king, is disposed of 
by the preliminary fact that * bawbeis’ were first issued in 
1541-2 ttear the close of the reign of James V, and bore no 
head ; moreover there exists no Scottish coin bearing a 
bahy head. Beside the fatal phonetic objection to lasse 
piece , bus billon, there is not the slightest indication that 
the bawbeis were ever so called, and coins of billon, or base 
metal, had been too common for a century and a half in 
Scotland to make them a novelty in 1541.).] 

A Scotch coin of base silver equivalent originally 
to three, and afterwards to six, pennies of Scotch 
money, about a halfpenny of English coin; hence, 
in modem use, a halfpenny, a 'copper.* 

1542 Hopetoun MS. (in Cochran-Patrick, Coinage of Scotl. 
06) The said James lAtcheson] being commandet to worke 
bawbeis he altogether refusit.. First lhair wes cunyeit of 
bawbeis of iii d. fync xvj in the ounce. The cause of thir 
bawbeis cunyeing was the warres that schortlic begowde 
betuixl ws and Ingland. 1544 Ibid. 97 The maist pairt of 
the saidis bawbeis were coinyeit of clippit soussLs quhilkis 
than were proclamit in France for bullion, and send hcer to 
be conuertil in bawbeis. a 157a Knox Hist . Ref. 131 (Jam.) 
With us thare did not remane the valow of a Babie. 1573 
Let. in Tytlcr Hist. Scot. 41864) III. 361 Apiece of their com 
called a bawbee .. which is in value English one penny and 
a quarter. 1623 Cock pram, Baubee , a farthing. 163$ Brere- 
ton 7Vav.d844» t88 Baubycs 2 to one penny English or 12 
Scottish. 1732 De Foe, &c. TourGt. Brit. 11769* IV. 253 
Boys and girls .. sold .. us near a Mutchkin for a baubee. 

186a Moan. Mag. Oct. 502 Proposing to solicit a bawbee 
from a party of strangers. 

Bawbie, obs. form of Bauble. 

Bawcock ;bo-kpk). [a. F. beau coq ' fine cock,' 
for bcwcock (ef. bawshcrc)l\ A colloquial or bur¬ 
lesque of endearment : = Fine fellow, good 

fellow. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V. in. ii. 25 Good Bawcock bale thy 
Rage. Ibid. iv. i. 44 The King’s a Bawcock, and a Heart 
of Gold. 1862 H. Ainsworth Constable of T. 131 One of 
the gamesome little bawcock’s jests. 

Bawd (b§d), sbA Forms: 4-5 bauude, 4-7 
baude, 4-6 bawde, 6 bawed, 6-7 baud, 6- 
bawd. [Of uncertain origin : the original sense 
shows no approach to that of OF. baud, batuU, 
‘bold, lively, gay, meny’(see Baude), to which it 
has often been referred : even allowing that 'gay* 
might have passed into the sense of ‘wanton, 
licentious, personally unchaste,’ no trace of such 
sense appears either in ME. or Fr.; nor is the 
Fr. word found as a sb. The earliest instance yet 
found occurs in Piers riowmau, 13 62, where one 
MS. reads Bawdstkot. Baunl may not improbably 
be an abbreviation of that word, which is found in 
Fr. a century earlier.] 

One employed in pandering to sexual debauchery; 
a procurer or procuress ; orig. in a more general 
sense, and in the majority of passages mascu¬ 
line, a ‘go-between,’ a pander; since *1700 only 
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feminine, and applied lo a procuress, or a woman 
keeping a place of prostitution. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. ni. 42 And eke be )>i Bawde, and 
Here wel J>in emde. [Our MS. has bawd*trot; texts B, C, 
bedeman, bedman (messenger).! e 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
11. 304 For me were lever, that ye, and I, and he, Were 
hangid, than i [/. e. Pandarus] sholde be his bawde. 1386 
— Frere's T. 54 He was A theef, and eek a somnour, 
and a baude (7/. r. bawde]. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 27 Bawde, 
Una. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 83/1 Thennc Vago his 
bawde wente in to his preuy chambre. 1541 Act 33 Hen. 
VJJJ, xxi. § 1 That haude the lady Jane Rochford, by 
whose meanes Culpeper came thither. 164a Rogers 
Namaan 303 Bauds and Pandars to their Masters- 1706 
Phillips, Bawdy a leud Woman that makes it her Business 
to debauch others for Gain 5 a Procuress. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. (1815) 222 Where she stuck like a bawd in the 
pillory. 184a IvOngf. Sp. Stud. 1. i, A vile, shameless bawd, 
Whose craft was to deceive the young and Fair. 

b. Jig . He who or that which panders to any 
evil design or vicious practice. 

1607 Hjeron Wks. I. 185 The mercy of God .. is made .. 
a Baude to ali manner of yngodlinesse. 1688 Ld. Delamere 
Wks. 12 Ignorant Ambitious Clergy, who in hopes of pre¬ 
ferment have turned Bawds to Arbitrary Power. 1785 
Burke Nab. Arcot's Debts Wks. IV. 285 Their affected 
purity .. becomes pander and bawd to the unbridled de¬ 
bauchery and licentious lewdness of usury and extortion. 

+ Bawd (bpd), sb. 2 dial. [Perh. the same word 
as badlc, Bad sb., a cat, or a contraction of Baudrons, 
or otherwise related to the latter ; cf. the Eng. use 
of Juss, and the Sc. use of mat kin, for both hare 
and cat.] A hare. 

[159* Shaks. Born. <$• Jut. 11. jv. 13 Mcrcutio. A baud, a 
baud, a baud. So ho. Romeo. What hast thou found? 
Mer. No Hare sir, vnlesse a Hare sir in a Lenten pie, etc. 1 
1785 Poems in Buchan Dial. 23, 1 saw you rin awa' like 
bawds. (* This is the common name for a hare, Aberd. Used 
in the same sense, Roxb/ Jamieson. Also in Fife.) 

tBawd, v} Obs .; in 6 baud. [cf. Bawdy <zJ] 
trans. To befoul or dirty. 

c 1529 Skelton El. Rum. 90 Dyrt, That baudeth her skirt. 

Bawd (bod), v 2 arch, or Obs .; also 7 baud, 
[f. Bawd jtM] intr. To pander ; alsoy?^. 

1651 J. Qleveland] Poems 39 To whose viler ends Yotir 
pow'r hath bauded. 171a Steele Sped. Nn. 266 »2 Lucippe 
. .bawds at the same time for the whole Court. 

t Baw’defy, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [? f. F. baude 
(see Baude) + fy.] ?To make gay, deck. 

1562 Leigh Armory , 11 is coate .. was of cloth garded 
with a burgunian garde of bare velvet, well bawdelied on 
the halfc placard, and squnHotcd in ihc fore quarters. 

Bawdekin, -eryke,obs. ff.BAU dekin, Baldric. 

Bawdily (b§*dili), adv. [f. Bawdy a.' 1 + -ly -.] 
In a bawdy manner, lasciviously. 

1628 Earle Microcosm. Ixli. 134 He talks loud and baudily. 
1650 J. 'Taylor (Water P.) Wks. n. 95 She can speake and 
write Amorously, Fainedly .. Purposely, Bawdily. 

Bawdiness, [f. Bawdy a. + -ness.] -fa. Dirti¬ 
ness; dirt, filth. Obs, b Lewdness, obscenity. 

1552 Huloet, Bawdines or filthines vpon clothes or other 
thyng tysquallidoy squalliditas. 1731 in Bailey II. 

Baw'ding, vbl. sb. arch, or Obs. [f. Bawd v. 2 
+ -inoL] The practice of a bawd. 

1676 Shadwell Virtuoso tv. Wks. I. 381 Their very art 
of.. adorning women is implicit bawding. 1688 E. Ra- 
venscroft Loud. Cuckolds 27 Formerly stud Bawding and 
Pimping .. tips now a modisn piece of service only. 

tBaw'dish, a. Obs. rare— 1 . In 6 bawdischo. 
[f. Bawd sb} + -ishL] Obscene, filthy. 

1572 A. Arbutiinot Mis. Pure Scolar ix, To bawdische 
bourdis yet man I oft gif ear. 

Bawdkin, variant of Baudekin. 

Bawdle, obs. form of Bodle, Scotch coin. 

Bawdrea-miny. nonce-wd. Bawdry. 

1608 Middleton’ Trick to Catch 111. ii, Thou cavernesed 
quean of foolery, knavery, and bawdreaminy. 

Bawdrick, variant form of Baldric. 

tBaw'dress. Obs. [formed, as if on a masc. 
bawder , from Bawd v. 2 ] A woman bawd. 

1569 J. Sanford Agrippa's Van. Aries 97 b, A perfecte 
ana absolute bawde and bawdresse. 

Bawdry 1 (b§*dri). arch. Forms: 4-8bawdery, 
4-7 baudery, 5 baudre, 6 baudrey, baudrye, 
bawdrye, (baudeir,) bauderie, baudrie, 6-7 
baudry, bawdrle, 7-8 bawdry, [f. Bawd sb} 
+ -ry ; the sense does not agree with F. bauderie, 
which means simply * boldness, liveliness/] 

1 . The practice of a bawd ; the business of pro¬ 
viding opportunities for sexual immorality. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 348 Me thoght.. I shold wene 
hit were a bawdery. 1447 8 Shillingford Lett . (1871) 104 
Yif any such mysrule and bawdery bee within the saide 
(averne. 1569 J. Sanfor n Agrippds Van. Aries 97 Baw- 
drie is the arte of assaultinge and makinge common an 
others chastitie. 1634 T. Johnson Parry’s Chirurg. xxiv. 
xlii. (1678) 571 The most filthy and infamous Arts of liaudery. 
1726 Aylifff. Parerg. 42 Bawdry .. is a wicked Practice of 
procuring and bringing Whores and Rogues together. 

+ 2 . got. Unchastity, fornication. Obs . 

1460 in Pot. Ret. L. Poems (1866) 97 And he be getten 
in bawdre. 1600 Shaks. A. K L. 111. iii. 99 We must be 
married, or wc must liue in baudrey. 1651 Weldon Crt. 
Jos. J. 7 For the bringing this bawdery to a marriage. 

3 . Lewdness in speech or writing; lewd, obscene, 
or filthy talk, etc. 

1589 Pappew. Hatchet (1844)23 If Martin speake broad 
bawdrie. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 194 He has the 
prettiest Loue-songs for Maids, so without bawdrie. 1711 


Steele Sped. No. 51 p 2 No one ever writ Bawdry for any 
other Reason but Dearth of invention. 1792 A. Voung 
Trav. France 13s A voluble garniture of bawdry or nonsense. 

b. attrib. — Bawdy a} 

1763 Churchill Duellist in Poems II. 36 Bawl'd bawdry 
songs to a Psalm Tunc. 

f 3 . Material filth ; dirt, defilement. Cf. 
Bawdy a. 1 Obs. 

1648 Herrick Hespcr. 141 (D.) And have our roofe .. 
And seeling free From that cheapc candle baudery. 

t Bawdry A Obs. [? f. Baude gay.] Finery. 

a 1529 Sreuon Agst. Gamischc 40 Crimson velvet for 
your bawdry. 1693 W. Robertson Phrascol. Gen. 216 Baw. 
dry, i.e. bravery .. lantitia vestium. 

Bawdry -h obs. form of Baldric. 
a 1697 Auurf.y in D'lsraeli Cur. Lit. (1866)293 They wore 
about their necks a great horn .. in a string or bawdry. 

Bawdship vbp'd/ip). [f. Bawd sb} + -ship : cf. 
lordship .] The position or personality of a bawd. 
(Used as a mock style of address.) 

1633 Ford Broken //, 11. <1811* 256 One word with your 

old bawdship. 1676 Shadwell Virtuoso iv. Wks. 1720 I. 
384 I’ll maul your bawdship. 

t Baw'dstrot. Obs. Forms: 4 baudstrot, 
5 bawdstrot t, baustrott, balde- baldystrot, 
bawstrop. [Identical with OF. ban del rot : Gode- 
froy, s.v., quotes * pronuba, ban Jet rot ^ from a 
Latin-French glossary of 13th c. This, with the 
Eng. forms, indicates an earlier OF. babies trot, 
bandestrot. the first element of which appears to be 
bald, baud 'bold, forward, lively, gay* (see Baude); 
the second suggests the 'Teutonic strut!, Strut. 
(Cant names have been frequent for the class of 
persons in question.) 'This is probably the full word 
from which bawJ was shortened; the form bawstrop 
seems to bethcorigiu of the word Bronstrops, a pro¬ 
curess, which is frequent in Middleton's comedies.] 
A Bawd, male or female; a pander, a procuress. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. in. 42 iMS. H. >, I la Confessor] 
schal asoyle |>e [Meede be Mayden] my-self And eke he 
bawd*trot (r. r. bawde] and bere wcl bin crude Among 
Clerkes and knihtes. 01450 in Wulcker Voc. /693 Lr»o, 
haustrott. /695 Pronuba, bawd-Urott. 01475 in Wright 
Voc. 269/1 Prounbay bawstrop. 1483 Cath. Angl. tS Ral- 
destroi <:•. r. Balclysirot ', pronubusy pronuba. 

tBawdy, a} Obs. Forms: 4-5 baudy, 5 0 
bawdy, 6 baudye, 7 bawdy. [Derivation un¬ 
known. Skeat compares W. bawaiJJ dirty, f. baw 
mud. The F. hone ‘mud 1 is probably of same origin.] 
Soiled, dirty, filthy. 

1377 Langl. P.Pl. B. v. 197 A tauny tabardc .. Al totornc 
and baudy, and ful of lys crepynge. c 1430 Lvn<;. Boc/nts 
ix. xxxiv. <i£54' 214b, He., in the kcchcn laye Among 
the pottes with baudy coate. 1527 Wiuttixton Vulg. 28 l», 
Holde thy bawdy handcs fro my noke .. My haiules be as 
ctene as thyne. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. iii. in. <1651 > 
323 Slovenly cooks, that .. never wash their bawdy hands, 
b .Jig. otlanguage : Vile, abominable, barbarous. 
1519 Horman Vulg. 90b, "Them that wyll nat come out rf 
theyr baudy latyn \<jui barbarian nunqttam c.vuunt). 

Bawdy bp*di\ a. 2 Forms: fibawdyc, bawdic. 
6-7 baudie, baudy, 6- bawdy.> [f. Bawd sb. 

+ -Y. Probably often associated in sense with 
prec.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or befitting a bawd ; lewd, 
obscene, unchaste. (Usually applied to language. ’ 

15:3 Bradshaw St. H'erburge 118481 209 Bandy baladcs 
full of., wanton wylde gestis. 1616 R. C. Times' JVh/s. v. 
2137 The chamber wher you lay your head With baudie 
pictures round about doc spread. e 1765 Burke On Drama 
Wks. X. 158 Listening to a bawdy story from his host. 

2 . absol. qunsi-jA, esp. in phr. To talk bawdy 
(where perh. orig. adverbial): Lewd, obscene lan¬ 
guage, lewdness, obscenity. 

1656 Sanderson Scrm. (1689) 16 To drink, talk bawdy, 
swear and stare. 1698 Vanbrugh sEsop Prol., No rape, 
no bawdy, no intrigue, no bean. 1702 Pf. Foe More Re¬ 
form. 787 F.ternal Bawdy fills up every Song. 1760 Sterne 
Tr. Shandy 220 How can that unconscionable coachman 
talk so much bawdy to that lean horse. 

3 . Comb, bawdy-basket, a hawker of indecent 
literature; bawdy-house, a brothel. 

1552 IIcloet, Bawdye house or house of bawdrye .. sum¬ 
mer nium. 1567 Harman Caveat 65 These Bawdy baskets 
be .. wemen,and go with baskets .. where in they have laces, 
pynnes, nedles. 1785 Grose Did. Vulg. Tongue, Bawdy 
Baskety the twenty-third rank of canters, who carry pins, 
tape, ballads and obscene books lo sell. 188a Ev. Man's 
Own Lawyer 390 'The keeping a bawdy house is a common 
nuisance. 

tBawdy,^. Obs.\ alsofibaudy. [f. Bawdy 0.1] 
To make dirty or filthy, to befoul, defile. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. Ixxxvii. (1495) 836 
The swyne walowyth in dyrte .. and bawdyeth hymself 
therwyth. 1530 Palsgr. 444/2 He hath baudyed his sieves 
on this facyon. 

Bawe, obs. form of Bow sb. 

Bawhorae, obs. foma (after anglicized pronun¬ 
ciation of F. bdt) of bdt-horsc ; see Bat sb.* 
Bawk, obs. form of Balk. 

Bawke. dial. [? dial, variant of Back sb. 2 ] 
A large bucket used in mines for raising coal, etc. 

1880 Times 13 Dec. 10/2 That both cages should be re¬ 
moved and that the large bawke or bucket .. used instead. 

tBawker. Obs. [?for BalkerL] (Seequot.) 

159* Greene Art Conny Catch. 11. 7 The Bawkcrs, for so 


the common banters of the Ally are tearmed ..come to 
howle, as though rather they did it for sport then gaines. 

Bawkie, var. of Baukir, bat. 

Bawl (b§l), v. Forms: 6 baull, bool, 6-7 
ball, baulo, 6-S baul, 5- bawl. [Found only 
from 15th c. Prob. ad. med.L. baula-re to bark as 
a dog, ‘ latrare, et est proprie canum* (Du Cange) ; 
also in an nth or 12th c. list of cries of animals 
‘cannm latrare, seu baulare, vulpium gannire,’ etc. 
The Promp. Parv. has * l>affyn as houndys, baulo, 
baffoy latro* and the earliest English instances refer 
to dogs. But cf. Icel. ban la, Sw. bola to low like 
a cow, pointing to an OX. vb. Haula. f. baula a 
cow. In any case, originally applied to the voice of 
animals; hence more or less vituperative as ap¬ 
plied to human utterance ] 

f 1 . intr. To bark or howl as a dog, to give 
mouth or tongue as an animal. 

U 1440 Promp. Parv. 20 Hafiynge or bawlyngeof howndys, 
baulatus , bajfatus. 1 1563 Bf.CON Neso Catech. (1844 390 

Singing-mcn .. in churches . . may roar, bool, bleat, yell, 
grunt. 1556 J. Hey wood Sp. <y Flie xxxv, At my blunte 
behauour barke ye or ball ye. 1621 Burton Anat . Met. 1. 
iii. 1. ii. 1651) 183 A barking dog that alwayes bawls, but 
scldome bites. 1675 iloniiES Odyss. ‘ 1677> 166 The other 
three [dogsj ran hauling forth. 1753 [see Bawling vbl. sb . ) 

2 . gen. To shout at the top of one’s voice, with 
a loud, full, protracted sound ; to cry loudly and 
roughly, to bellow. Often emphasized by out, 

1570 Levins Manip . /i2 Haul!, to cry, voci/erare. 1583 
Sianviiurst sEncis 11. tArb.> 67, I belcht ou t blasphemy^ 
bawling. 1622 JIevlvn Cosmogr. 111.1x682 104 The cryers 
kept a hauling in the steeples.. for the people to come to 
Church. 1782 Cow it r Gilpin irq And ev'ry soul cried out, 
well done. As loud as he could bawl. 1872 Thackeray 
Christm. Bk... ? 1 heard him bawling out to Gregory in ihe 
passage. 

b. Const, against , al t Jor. 

1618 IIolyday Tuvcnat 240 We haul. More for our gold, 
then for a funeral. 1708 SwirT.JiW. Chr . Wks. 1735 11 . 

1. 83 To haul one day in seven against the lawfulness of 
those methods. 1863 Kingsi.f.y H ater-Bab. vii. 267 t hey 
all bawled at her at once. 

3 . trans . "To utter with bawling ; to shout at the 
top of one’s voice. t Often with out .) 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. JV. u. ii. 27 Those that haul out the 
ruins of thy linen. 1709 Stfflf. £ Swift Tatter No. 66 
? 1 To haul out, My Beloved ; and ihe Words Grace * Re¬ 
generation ! Sanctification! 1836 Marry vr Japhet Ixvi, 
Bawling out his ditty. 1850 Thackeray Pendennis xxvii. 
237, * 1 will fling you out of window'.. bawled out Mr. Pen. 
b. To ‘cry’ for sale, as a hawker. 
a 1745 Swnt 'J.*, It grieved me when I saw labour; which 
had cost so much, bawled about by common hawkers. 

Bawl (byl), sb. [f. prec. vb.] A shout at the 
top of one’s voice, a loud prolonged rough cry. 

1792 Wolcott T. Pindar* Acad . Ode Wks. 1812 If. 5^9 
Proud of a loud, clear, melancholy bawl. 

Bawle, obs. form of Ball sb} 

Bawler • [fi Bawl ?•. + -erL] One 

who bawls; sometimes applied contemptuously 
to a declamatory preacher. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Lawji One hath thrown Baal's Altar, 
uhat's this to the Bawle is ? 1758 Jortin Frasm. 140 When 
you meet with one of these bawlcrs, let him rave.. till he 
hath made himselfe hoarse. 1882 Besaxt All Sorts I. xii. 
259 Listening, as most haulers discover, is not conviction. 

Bawling b^ liq), vbl. sb. [f. Bawl v. + -ino 1 .] 
11 . The howling or yelping of dogs, wolves, 
etc.; spec, in Hunting {see quot. 1753). Obs. 

e 1440 Promp. Parv. (see Bawl v. i). 1555 Far die Fa- 

cions n. x. 213 Their [Tartares’] singyng is like the bawl- 
vnge of Woulues. # 1635 Wither Lords Prayer 129 The 
baw lings and snarlings of Dogs. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Snpp.y Bawling, among hunters, is spoke of the dogs, 
when they are too busy to find the scent good. 

2 . Shouting at the top of one’s voice, loud vehe¬ 
ment outer}', vociferation. 

1629 Gaule Prod. The. 239 The Rancour and Rawlings 
of Fiends and Wretches. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 
208 Propagating. ..senselessopinions with bawling and fury. 
1865 Livingstone Zambesi xix. 366 But talking and bawl¬ 
ing did not put them out of breath. 

b- attrib. 1882 19 th Cent. No. 60. 749 They were in the 
bawling stage of beer. 1884 Graphic 23 Aug. 190/2 To row 
within bawling distance. 

Bawling (bg-lii)), ///. a. [f. Bawl v. +1 ng 2.] 

+ 1 . Of dogs, etc.; Howling, yelping; spec. in v 
Hunting , giving tongue too loudly (cf. prec.). Obs. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr . Acad. 11. 510 A barking and 
bawling dogge. 1669 Worlioge Syst. Agric. (1681)228 Small 
bawling Curs are the surest Watchers. 

2 . Shouting at the top of one’s voice ; making 
loud noise or outer}’, vociferating. 

. l6 ?3 Knoli.es Hist. Turks. (1621) 830 Their barbarous 
bawling instruments. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 11. 719 
Nor heard, at bawling Bars, corrupted Law. 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxi. 286, I have none o’ ycr bawl¬ 
ing, praying, singing niggers on my place. 

Bawm(0, obs. form of Balm. 

Bawn (byn). Also 6 baon, banne, 7-8 baune, 

9 bane. [ad. Ir. bdb/tun (O’Clery), of unknown 
derivation.] 

1 . A fortified enclosure, enceinte, or circumvalla- 
tion; the fortified court or outwork of a castle. 

1537 St. Papers Hen. VJIJy II. 441 Our Englishe men as- 
sauted the diges and baon of the castell. 1586 J. Hooker 
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Girald. Irel. in Holinsh. II. 167/1 This castell ..and the 
hannes about it. 1596 Spenser State Irel . 502 b, These .. 
square bawns which you see so strongly trenched and 
thrown up. 1736 Carte Ormonde II. 6 Defects in the 
walls of the outward Bawne ., rendered it assaultable. 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. 111 . 506 in A r . Q. 1850 Ser. 1, 1 . 440/1 
Those who received 2000 acres were bound., to butld a 
castle and bawn or strong court yard : the second class.. to 
build a stone house with a bawn; the third class a bawn only. 

2 . A cattlefold. 

1850 A r : Q. Ser. 1. 11. 60/2 The word laivn or lane .. is still 
applied in the south of Ireland to the .. place for milking the 
cows of a farm .. Before the practice of housing cattle be¬ 
came general, every country gentleman's house had its 
bawn. 1882 Whitehall Re r . No. 21. 6/1 A large castle 
.. with a bawn attached to preserve their cattle at night. 

Bawne, variant of Balne. Obs bath. 

+ Bawrel, bawret. Obs. [Of unknown origin: 
some compare It. * barletta a Irce falcon, a hobby’; 
the Corpus Gloss, has ' bariulus reagufinc,’ some 
kind of finch. Cf. also Bawtkrk.] 

According to ;Sth c. dictionaries, the female and 
male respectively of a kind of hawk ; see quot. 

1706 Phillips, Bourne/, a kind Hawk, that for Size and 
Shape, is somewhat like the Banner, but has a longer Body 
and Sails. 1727 Bradley I'ant. Did. s. v. Hawk, [The] 
Bawrel [has] her Bawret. 1755 in Johnson, and mod. diets. 

Bawshere, obs. form of Beal* sire. 

Bawsint, bawson, -stone, var. Bacso.\,-oni>. 

+ Bawtere. Obs. rare [?an error for 
vawtere, Vulture ; or by transposition of letters 
for Bawret.] (See quot.) 

i486 Bk. St. Albans D iijb, Theys haukes belong to an 
Emprourc. .an Egle, a Bawtere, a Melownc. 

Bawty, -tie (b§*ti . Sr. [cf. F. baud white 
hound (Cotgr. s.v. So uiHard).] Scotch titular 
name for a dog, esp. a large one; also for a hare. 

C1536 Lynoesay ititlex Complaint.. of the Kingis auld 
Hound eallit Bagsche, directit to Uawtc, the Kingis best 
belouit Dog. Ibid. 21 For Bawte now.. lyls on the kingis 
nycht goun. 1728 Ramsay Gent. Skeph. 11. ii. Poems (1844) 
60 The devil's. . Appearing sometimes like a black-homed 
cow, Aft-times like bawty. Sc. Proi’erb, Bourd not wi' 
bawtie lest he bite you. 

fBaw-waw. Obs. [imitative of the sound ; 
cf. Baugh and Bow-wow ] 

1 . The barking of a dog. 

1576 Lambarde Perantb. Rent. (18261 233 A Dogs barking 
that soundeth nothing els—but Baw waw waw. 

2 . An exclamation of contempt. 

1599 Nashe Lent. StnJTe 59 Bawwaw, quoth Bngshaw. 
'ic 1600 Disir. Emperor \. iii. in Old /V.(i884 * 1 L 247 Baw, 
waw, waw ! Sir, trouble not your selfc. 

b. attrib. quasi-rt<//. Vainly or contemptibly noisy. 

1570 Levins Manip. 45 Bawwawe spoken of one, that 
talketh to no purpose. 1583 Stanyhurst sEneis tv. (ArbJ 
108 Xe on baw-vaw tromperyc descant. 

t Bawze, Obs. rarc~~ x . [Of doubtful origin 
and use. Hardly likely to be related to Du. 
Vassal to bark pret. hies in MDu.), considered by 
Franck to be a modem onomatopoeia, as it is 
found in no other Tciit. lang.] To exclaim, shout, 

1677 Littleton Lat. Diet., To bawze, exetamare, into - 
uare 

t Ba'xter. Obs. or dial. Forms: 1 boocestrc, 
-istre, -ystre, 2-3 bakestre, 4-5 bakostir, bac- 
stare, 5 baxstero, backstare, 6-7 backster, bax- 
ster, 7 bakster, 5-baxter. [OE. force's Ire, fern, of 
breere , f.bacan to Bake: see -kter. A true feminine 
in origin, and used of women as late as 16th c.; but 
already in OE. used also of men (see Gai. xl. 1, 
of a eunuch), and in ME. used of both sexes, as 
the Vocabularies expressly show; in later use only 
masculine, being the regular northern, and esp. Sc, 
equivalent of baker, in which use it still lingers 
dialectally. In 16th c, a new feminine Backstr-ess 
was formed upon it; cf. songstress, seamstress.] 
A baker: a. applied to women. 

1390 Test.Ebor. (1836'!. 143 Lego Matilda:bakestir j.gounc. 
c 1425 Gloss, in Wright / W. 194 Hie [? hoc] pondoxatrix, 
bacstarc. c 1450 Ibid. 215 Ilec pistrix , a baxter. <11550 
Thcrsvtes in Four Old Plays <1848) 81 The backster of 
Balockburye with her baking pclc. 

b. without distinction of sex. Apparently not 
used in southern English after 1400. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gen. xl. 1, 2 Twejen afyryde men .. Egypt a 
cyngcs byrle and his bxcistre .. his byrlas ojjerhis bacces- 
tran. c 1150 Gloss, in Wright f’oe. 93 Pistor, bakestre, 
1377 Laxgl. P. PI. B. Prol. 218 Baxstcrcs & hrewesteres, 
and bochcrcs manye. 1460 Capgr. Citron. 55 Plauctus . . 
was compelled for to dwel with a baxter. ^1550 J. Bal¬ 
four Practicks (1754) 15 The Baxter, for his fic, flue nundis. 
*753 Scots blag. Apr. 206/1 Mr. Robert Bartlcman, baxter. 
1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. vi. note, One in appearance a baxter, 
i.e. a baker's lad, handed her out of her chair. 

Baxterian (ba?kslDrian), a. and sb. [f. Baxter 
+ -ian.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Richard 
Baxter, the eminent Puritan divine, or his doc¬ 
trines. B. sb. One who holds Baxters tenets. 
Baxte rlanisiu, Baxter’s doctrines, one special 
point of which was the amalgamation of the 
Anninian doctrine of free grace with the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of election. 

1835 in Pmny Cycl. IV. 62/1. 1839 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. 

Biogr. 44 Baxter was opposed to every sect, and belonged 
to none. He can be properly described only as a Baxterian. 


Baxtone, dial, form of Bakestone. 

Bay (b? 1 ), sbd ; also 4-7 baye, baie. [a. OF. 
bate ( = Pr. baga) L. bdea berry. 

In OE. begbeam occurs in the OE. Gospels, and in a glos¬ 
sary of the nth c. (Wulcker/450) as a rendering of tndrd - 
rins; the glossarist adds that m&ra is a name for ‘berries' 
generally, whence bee appears to be=berry. In the 1 ith c. 
it might perhaps already be adopted from IT.; but the 
Corpus Glossary of the 8th c. (Wi'ilcker /&) has also *bac- 
cinia (—vaccinia) beger’ which suggests that this (elsewhere 
begir) might be an archaic plural cf an original -is, - os stem, 
and that beg was a native word. Its ME. repr. would be 
bey , bay ; but the extant bay appears to be from French.] 
fl. A berry, a small fruit, esp. used of that of 
the laurel or bay-tree: see 2. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xlviii, The frute of 
lauri tre ben clepid bales. 1483 Catlu Angl. 17 Bay; bacca, 
estfructus lauri <V aline. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 452 The 
Baies or berries that it [the roiall Lawrel] beareth are nothing 
sharp biting..in tast. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Countr. 
Farm 290 The bayes, or berries or myrtle-tree, 1661 
Lovell /list. A min. $ Min. 245 Drunk with the Oile of 
Bayes in black Wine. 1866 Treas. Hot. 664 From the fruit 
is expressed a butter-like substance known as oil of Bays, 
tb. A small ball, a globule. Obs. rare. 

C1420 Paltud. on Ilttsb. u. 198 Take a bay of gootes 
doutige, And with a nal .. make it holowc. 

2 . Short for Bay-tree or Bay Laurel , English 
name of the Laurtts nobilis (called also Sweet Bav\ 
a fine tree, with deep-green leaves and a pro¬ 
fusion of dark-purple berries; also applied to 
other laurels y.g. the Red Bay of S. America), 
and in America to Magnolia gtauca (White Bay). 

a- *530 P.vi.sgr. 914/3 The bay tre, lauritr. 1535 Co- 
vf.rdale Ps. xxxvii. 35, 1 my self haue sene the vngcdly .. 
florishin^e like a grene bayc tre. 1684 l. Mather Remark. 
Provid. tv. 93 Philosophers told him the lightning could not 
hurt the bay-tree. 1866 Treas. Bot. 664/1 'I'lie Bay Laurel 
is a native of the south of Europe. 

b. 1557 Tot tel Us Misc . (Arb.) 264 When other frutes and 
flowers decay. The Lay yet growcsfull grene. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau’s Bot. xix. 262 The true Bay is known by its 
lancc-shapcd, veiny evergreen leaves. 1855 Kingslf.v 
Heroes n. iv. Slopes of oak .. arbutus, and fragrant bay. 

c. (Cf. Bay sb. 2 4.) 

3 . Usually in pi. Leaves or sprigs of this tree, 
esp. as woven into a wreath or garland to reward 
a conqueror or poet ; hence fig. the fame and re¬ 
pute attained by these. 

1564 II.wvvRn Eutropins VH. 75 When he had subdued 
the Sarmatianes, he ware but a garland of baies only, c 1590 
Grki.xi /■>. Bacon iv. 64 A poet's garland made of bays. 
1647 Church'v. Aec. St. Margaret’s I Post m. iNichols 1797) 
53 Kosemarie and baies, that was stuck aboui the Church 
at Christmas. 1656 Cowley Misc. (1669) 8 The gain or 
Civil wars will no: allow Bay to the Conquerors Brow. 1730 
Thomson A uttintn 666 For virtuous Young and thee they 
twine the bay. <11764 Lloyd Author's Apol. Poet. Wks. 
*774 L 7t I ‘'Cck to blast no scholar s hays. 

4 . Comb, and Attrib. : a. attrib., as bay-bo?o 
( — bough), - branch, -leaf, dree see 2 h), -7 vood\ 
b. instrumental and s imitative, as bay-crowned, 

- leaved. Also bay-cherry, the Cherry - laurel 
{('erasus Lauroccrasus) ; bay-rum, an aromatic 
liquid, used by perfumers, obtained by distilling 
rum in which bay-leaves have been steeped. 

1607 Schel. Disc. agst. Anliekr. 1. iii. 157 They doe not 
set lights and ‘bay bowes at their dores. 1579 Spenser 
Shcph. Cal. Apr. 104 Bene they not "Bay branches, which 
they doe LeareV 1665 76 Ray Flora 14 The * Bay-Cherry 
is a stately evergreen tree. 1638 48 G. Daniel Felog. iv. Song 
3 Wouldst thow still Miay.crowned Sitt? 1636 Healey 
Theophrast. 59 Bearing a ’bay leafe in his mouth. 1855 
Browning Profits Poet. Wks. I. 297 llalf-cmpcrorsandquar- 
ter-emperors. Each with his ‘bay-leaf fillet, 1883 Harpers 
Mag. Jan. 199 Pepper-woods, whose leaves smell of "bay- 
rum. 

Bay (lv*), sb. 2 ; also 5-7 baye. [a. F. baie 
late L. baia, in Isidore, <"640. (Isidore illustrates his 
derivation of porlus from portare by the analogy 
of baia from bajulare. lie does not consider baia 
a modern word ; but says it made its genitive in 
-as, like fvnilia. It may thus be an old word in 
popular I^atin.) The meaning of the Fr. word 
(which the Eng. follows) may have been modifier) 
by confusion with baee, bee, on L. type *baddta an 
opening (see Bay sbA). The two have certainly 
been associated in English ; see esp. 2-4, where 
the senses of recess and projection appear. 

Derivation from badare, to be open (see Bay sb?) is dis¬ 
proved by It. baja, unless this is borrowed from some other 
Romanic language, as Sp. or Fr.] 

1 , An indentation of the sea into the land with 
a wide opening. 

1385 Trkvisa Higden (1865) I. 57 In that grete mouthc 
and baye, beth ilondes Calchos, Patmos, and others. 1436 
Pol. Poems II. (1859'! 186 Ffor they have havenesse grete 
and godely bayes Sure, wyde, and depc. 1596 Siiaks. Merch. 
K 11. vL 15 The skarfed barkc puts from her natiuc bay. 
1600 — A. t V. L. iv. i. 211 My affection hath an vnknownc 
boltomc, like the Bay of Portugall. 1685 R. Burton Eng. 
Jimp. A nter. ii. 54 A fair Sandy Bay or Beach, which the 
Sea washeth on one side. 1719 De Fop. Crusoe 1. 50 We 
might happen into some Bay or Gulph. 1875 Mackay Mod. 
Geog. 24 Bay of Biscay, noted for its heavy seas and dangerous 
navigation. 

fig. 1601 Cornwallyes Ess. xix,Yct did I once touch at the 
bayeofArmcs. 1633 G. H eruert Sunday i. in Temple 66 
The couch of time ; care’s balm ami bay. 


f 2 . An indentation or rounded projection of the 
land into the sea. Obs. 

[Perhaps a distinct word, f. Bey v. to bend ; cf. Baying.] 

1611 Cotgr., Surgidoire, a road, gulfe, or bosome, of the 
sea .. sometimes also the opposite, a Promontoric, Cape, or 
Bay of land entering into the sea. 

3 . An indentation, recess in a range of hills, etc. 

1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 9 The hills.. 

stand out generally well-defined by bays and vales, which run 
in about their bases. 

4 . (in (J. -V ) : a. An arm of a prairie extending 
into, and partly surrounded by, woods, b. A 
piece of low, marshy ground producing large 
numbers of Bay-trees. Bartlett Diet. Amer. 1848. 
(The latter ought prob. to come under Bay 

1884 Harper's Mag. Mar. 601/1 Swamps and ‘bay’ (the 
word applied in Florida to slough and water-grass meadows'. 

5 . Comb., mostly attrib., as bay-head, -man, - side - 
Also bay-duck, dial, (east English) name of the 
Sheldrake ( Tadonia vulpattser) ; bay-floe, -ice, 
new-formed ice, such as first appears in sheltered 
water; Bay-state, popular name in U. S. for the 
Stale of Massachusetts, originally the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. 

1856 Kane A ret, Exp. 1 . xxvi. 342 The big "bay-floe. 
*853 — Grinned Exp. xv. <1856) 109 The ‘ young,’ or as it is 
called by the whalers, the ‘"bay ice.’ 1779 Hist. Eur. in 
Amt. Reg. (1781) 211/2 The * Bay-men on the Musquitoand 
bay of Honduras shores. 1883 Burton & Cameron Gold 
Coast 1 . i. 16 The shallow brown waters of the “Bayside. 
1856 1 x>wi:i.l Biglosu P. 37, I love our own * Bay-State. 

Bay (bi?*). sb.^ Forms : 6 baie, 6-7 baye, 4- 
bay. [a. F. baie, OE. bah (L. type badala), f. 
baycr, QY.bacr , bhr to gape, stand open = Pr. and 
It. badare , ns to which see Diez. See prec.] 

1 . An opening in a wall; esp. the space between 
two columns. 

C1325 E. Ii. Allit. P. B. 1502 He}c houses withinne 
he hallc to hit med, So brod bifdc in a bay, hat blonkes 
mc>3t renne. c 1400 Sosodonc Bab. 940, O Thow rede Marz 
. .That in the trendc baye hase made thy trone. 1849 Free¬ 
man Archit. 371 The division into hays by a marked vertical 
line seems everywhere rigidly preserved. 1870 F. Wilson 
Ch. Lindisf. 102 The last two bays of the nave .. are un¬ 
occupied. 1884 Mattch. IP. Times 11 Oct. 5/6 The replacing 
of the tracery of the cloisters .. proceeding bay by bay. 

2 . ‘ The division of a bam or other building, 
generally from fifteen to twenty feet in breadth/ 
Gwilt. (See the dialect Glossaries.) Applied to 
a house, it appears to be the space lying under 
one gable, or included between two party-walls. 

1557 Richmond Witts (1853’! 101 It bayes of rye, bye cst. 
xxx qu. xv b. 1577 Hollns. Citron. 111 .1198/2 Two and fortie 
baies of houses. 1603 Siiaks. Mens, for M. 11. i. 255 He rent 
the fairest house in it after three pence a Bay. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markh. Countr. Farm 18 One of the sides ol your Barne, 
all along for the space of three Bayes, shall serue to put 
your Rie and Wheat in. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet., Bay, a 
rural Word used to signify the Bigness of a Barn ', for if a 
Bam consists of a Floor and two Heads, wherein they lay 
Corn, they say a bam of two Bays. 1759 Ann. Reg. 127 ,fa 
Ten bay or Buildings. 

3 . Applications of the idea of * recess’: e. g. 
horse-bay, the stall for a horse ; sick-bay, part 
of the fore-part of a ship’s main-deck, used as a 
hospital. 

1582 WiltsSf tnv. N. C. (x86o'i 1 1 . 47 Iij swallcs for a horse 
baye 8 d. 1851 Art. jfml. Hist. Gt. Exhib. 20/1 The 
crowding or the bays of the galleries. 1863 Man-ofWar 
in Comft. Mag. Feb., Their ‘sick-bay* probably does not 
differ from any hospital ward. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word - 
bk.. Bay , the fore part of a ship between decks before 
the bitts. 1885 Pall Mall G. 31 alar. 6/1 The ‘bays’ be¬ 
tween the gun stations .. afford shelter to the gunners. 

4 . Applications of 'intervening space/ usually 
receding, as bay in plastering, of joists, of roofing. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 384 Bay, a strip or rib of 
plaster between screeds, for regulating the floating rule. 
184a Gwilt Archit’. (1875) 1193 Bay of foists , the joisting 
between two binding joists, or between two girders, when 
binding joists are not used. Bay 0/ roofing, the small 
rafters and their supporting purlins between two principal 
rafters. 

5 . An internal recess formed by causing a wall 
to project outwardly beyond the general line, for 
the reception of a window or other feature. 

1428—1741 [see Bay-window]. 1805 Repton Landsc. Gard. 
178 Large recesses or bays, sometimes called bowre windows, 
and now bow window's. 1855 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) 
VI. xlviii. 60 Projecting the bay of the tribune from the flat 
wall of the basilica. 1877 E.\Valford Our Gt. Pant. I. 
76 A substantial brick house, the front diversified by two 
bays. 

Bay (bri), sb * ; also 4 baie, 5 baye. [Two 
different words seem to be here inextricably con¬ 
fused. Originally, the phrase to hold at bay seems 
ad. OF. tenir a bay (Godefroy) = It. ten ere a bada, 
where bay, bada, means the state of suspense, ex¬ 
pectation, or unfulfilled desire, indicated by the 
open mouth (late L. badare to open the mouth) ; 
but to stand at bay, be brought to bay, correspond to 
mod.F. lire aux a bo is, meaning to be at close 
quarters with the barking dogs, and bay is here 
aphetically formed from Abay, a. OF, abai barking. 
See Bay vd In the phrase at a bay, some early 
quotations may read at abayi] 
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I. Barking or baying. 

X. The deep prolonged barking of a dog when 
pursuing or attacking. 

*530 Palrgr. 196/2 Bay of houndes, aboyement de chiens. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. it. ii. 3 Vncouple heerc, and let vs 
make a bay, And wake the Emperour. 1784 Cowper Task 
1.230 The hay of curs. 1810 Scott Lady of L. i. i, The deep* 
mouthed bloodhounds' heavy bay. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley 
xv. 230 Formidable-looking dogs . . all bristle and bay. 

2 . esp . The chorus of barking raised by hounds 
in immediate conflict with a hunted animal ; 
hence, the final encounter between bounds and the 
prey they have chased. 

c 1300 K. A /is. 20oOfliouns chas, of beore baityng, And 
bay of bor. a 1400 Ccn\ Myst. 180 Tyl a beggere blede be 
bestys baye. 1575 Turberv. Penerie 125 That there are 
Bayes in the water and bayes on the lande. 1876 Wiivte- 
Melville Katerfelto xxiii.261 Soon would burst on his ear 
that loud and welcome chorus called the * bay.’ 

+ b. iremsf. applied to the singing of birds. Ohs. 

1513 Douglas /Ends xil. Prol. 232 Dame naturis men- 
stralis.. Thayr blyssfull bay entonyng euery art. 

II. Most commonly, and often figuratively, in 
hunting phrases relating to the position of a hunted 
animal when, unable to flee farther, it turns, faces 
the houuds, and defends itself at close quarters. 

3 . Of the position of the hunted animal: To 
stand ’ be {abide obs.) at bay , turn to bay ; and of 
the relative action of the hounds: To hold or have 
at bay , bring or drive to bay , make a bay at (obs.) 

c 1314 Guy lPa no. 245 He stod at a bay, And werd him 
while that he may. c 1350 / P/ 71 . Pa It'me 35 lie gan to 
berke on )>at barn and to baie it hold. 1530 Palsgr. 5S6/2 
Yonder stagge is almostc yelden, I here the houndes holde 
hym at a beye, je oslcs chiens tutoyer, or le tenyr a In toy. 
*579 Tomson Calvins Semi. Tim. 309.1 He shall be sette 
uppon on all sides, they make a bay at him, they will bite 
him, if it bee possible, 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 11. iii. t28 To 
row/c his Wrongs, and chase them to the bay. i6n Cotgr. , 
s. v. Acctitt .. the wild Bore, who, brought vnto a bay, sets 
him on his Gammons, and .. is forced to defende himself? 
against both dogs, and men. 1735 Somerville Chase hi. 
535 He stands at Bay against yon knotty Trunk. 1879 
Froude Crsar xxiv.422 To fight to the last and die at bay. 

b. Jig. In phr. At a or to the bay : at or to close 
quarters; in great straits, in distress, at or to 
one’s last extremity. Cf. 1\ aux abois. 

1596 Spenser State tret. 510 a, All former purposes were 
blanked, the governor at a bay, and, etc. 1599 Pass. Pilgr. 
xi, Ah l that I had my lady at this hay, to kiss and clip 
me till I run away. 1642 Rogers Xa a man 17 Shall God 
haue us at so great a bay as he hath, and shall we wax care- 
lesse. 168a Dryden Medal, Epistle, In utter Despair of 
your own Satyr, make me Satyri/c myself. Some of you 
have been driven to this Bay already. 

4 . Of the effective action of the hunted animal : 
To hold or keep at ( a) bay (the assailing hounds): 
to give the bay to (obs.); and (rarely) of the cor¬ 
responding position of the hounds: 7 'o be at bay. 

<-1532 Ld. Berners //V«w (1883) 395 As the wyld bore doth 
kepe a baye agaynst the mastyucs and bayvnge houndes. 
i S 53~87 Foxe A. <5- M. Ill. 239 Whereat the Chancellor 
was much offended : but Bradford still kept him at the bay. 
1577 Fenton Guicciard. 1. (1599) 35 With his industry. . he 
had giuen the bay to his atjuersanes. 159* Shaks. leu. 3 
Ad. 973 She hears the hounds are at a bay. 1697 Dryden 
Pirg. Georg. 111.620Thy faithful Dogs .. who.. hold at Bay 
The Mountain Robbers. 1711 F. Fuller Med. Gy mu. Pref., 
By Riding .. keep Death as it were at a Bay. 1858 Froudr 
/list. Eng. III. xiv. 256 The spoils of the church furnished 
the arms by which the Pope .. could be held at bay. 

Bay (b£i)» sb.S; also 7 baye. [A word of doubtful 
standing and origin : it may be questioned whether 
senses f and 2 are really connected, and whether 
the word in the Tromp . Parv. is not Bay sbd, 
but sense 2 does not fall easily under any other 
of the words spelt bay . For the etymology, the 
OX. bdg-r ‘opposition,’ has been compared, with 
its derived vb. bsegja ‘to push back, hinder’ ; the 
latter might be the direct source of the related 
Bay vd, if we could assume the sb. to have been 
taken from the vb. But if, as seems more likely, 
the vb. is from the sb., the origin of the latter has 
still to be discovered.] 

+ 1 . 'Obstacle/ Obs. 

< 1440 Promp. Pam. 21 Bay, or withstondynge, obstaeu- 
turn. 

2 . An embankment or dam to retain water, or 
divert its course into a mill stream, etc. 

1581 Lambarde Eiren . iv, iv. (1588) 421 If any persons. . 
have bene assembled.. to cut downe any houses, Barnes, 
Milles, or Bayes, 1604 Fr. Bacon’s Proph. 507 in Ha/I. F. 
P. P. IV. 286 The Dueke must have a Bay, the Hawke 
must have a stone. 1607 Coweli. interpr ., Baye.. is a 
pond head made vp of a great hetth, to keep in a great quail- 
title or store of water. 1632 Sherwoou, Hay of planki-s, to 
breake the force of water, moite. 1879 Jefferies Wild Fife 
S. C. 126 A strong bay or dam Crosses .. [the brook], forcing 
the water into a pond for the cattle. 

Bay (bd T ‘\ sbfi Also 7 (in comb.) be-. [sbort 
for bay-antler, earlier be- or bes-antlier, f. OF. bes 
twice, second, secondary + Antlek.] The second 
branch of a stag’s horn, formerly also called the 
sur-antlier , being next above the ‘antler’ proper, 
or (as it is now called) brow-antler. 

Ii6ti Cotgr , Surandoittier , the beankleror second branch 
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of a Deere’s head.] 1863 Kingsley J Pa ter. Bab. ii. 67 You 
may.. know .. what his rights mean, if he has them, brow, 
bay, tray, and points. 1884 Jefferies Red Peer iv. 69 
This is a full horn; brow, bay, tray, and three on top, or 
six points a side. Ibid. 71 The ancient terms..next the 
bes-antlier, now the bay. 

t Bay (b/ 7 t‘), sb? Obs. exc. Hist. Also 7 baye. 
[a. F. bate, or its Du. repr. baai, f. F. bai, baie, the 
colour Bay; see Bai/.k.] 

1 . Baize; originally a fabric of a finer and lighter 
texture than now, the manufacture of which was 
introduced into England in the i6thc. by fugitives 
from France and the Netherlands. Usually in the 
pi., whence the modem corruption Baize, q.v. 

1581 Act 23 Eliz. ix. § 1 Pcnnestones, Bays, Cottons, 
1 lose-Yarn .. and other Things. 1648 in Rushw. Hist. 
Colt. tv. 11 . t 152 In making of Bays and Says. 1660 Act 12 
Chas. it , xxii. None shall weave in Colchester any bay 
known by the names of four-and-fifties, sixties .. but within 
two days after weaving shall carry it to the Dutch Bay 
Hall to be viewed. 1713 Guardian No. 170(1756' II, 344 
Colchester bays, Exeter serges. 1727 51 Chambers Cyct., 
Bay is also a sort of woollen stuff, made chiefly in Colchester, 
where there is a hall, called the Dutch Bay-hall. 

2 . Comb., as bay-maker, -making, -market, -trade , 
-yarn; bay-hall, a hall in Colchester used as an 
exchange by traders in this commodity. 

1684 Lend. Gaz. No. x9SS^ The Moot-Halland Bay-llall 
hung with the same. 1708 Fond. Gaz. No. 4501/4 Zachens 
Skingsley of Colchester .. Haymaker. 1753 Scots Mag. 
Noy. 538/1 ^Woollen or bay yarn. 1858 Peoples /list. tit. 
Brit. 104 The Protestants, .fled many to this country bring¬ 
ing with them the art of Bay and say making. 

Bay, sb.* [Of uncurtain origin and sense: cf. 
Beck.] 

1593 Fkele Edward 1 3S1 iD.t Friar, 1 am at beck and bay, 
And at thy rommaiulmcnt to sing and say. 

Bay (Iv 1 ), a? and .c/O Also 5 6 baye, 6-7 baie. 
[a. F. bai bay-colouredL. bad/us, mentioned by 
Varro in a list of colours appropriate to horses.] 

1 . A reddish brown colour ; a. generally used of 
horses, and taken to include various shades. 1 Icnce 
qualified as bright-bay, light-bay, blood-bay, golden - 
bay. 

r 1374 Chaucer Troyt us t. 1072 His stede bay. 1420 F. F. 
ll'i/ts 11882) 53 A bay hors J»:it was Gerards my son. 1460 
/.ybeaus Pise. 462 An stedes baye brown. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike 79 All horses bee not of one colour, but. .some baye, 
some daple. 1622 Pf.acuam Comp/. Gent/. 1. xxiv. 11634 * 85 
A Bay or a Chesnut Colour, of all others it is most to he 
commended in Horses. 1671 Loud. Gaz. No. 636 4 Siohi,. 
a Bay Ball Nag. 1715 Addison Drummers, i. concl., I 
have a horse .. a bay gelding. 1823 l.orscn.vRr / 7 »ri» 0/ 
Red nan xi. in Sp. Balt., lie spurred his bright bay mare. 
i860 (. Brown /lore S/tbs., My Fathers Mem, t His little 
blood hay horse, 

b. rarely used otherwise. 

1653 Uiua'iiart Rabelais 1. xii. <1694) 1 . 4s He made him 
also change his colour of Hair . .from Bay, Brown, to Sorrel 
.. gingioline. 1839 Lady I.ytton Cher-e/ey 11 . \. 14 * Mrs. 
Tymmons had been a blonde, and consequently had sub¬ 
sided into a bay wig. 

2. as sb., cllipt. for ‘bay horse.’ 

*535 Stewart Cron. Sect. II. 187 Occa .. Vpoun ane bay 
out of the feild him hair, 'ta 1600 Came you not fr. A. in 
Kuril iv. Percy Folio 1 . 253 Met yee not my true lone ryding 
on a bony bay, 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. 1 . 327 The horse 
was of a Palm colour, which is a bright red. We call such 
horses bays. 1781 Cowper Ret iron. 392 Lolls at his case 
behind four handsome hays. 1884 Times 27 Feb. 7 6 The 
compact, black-legged bays of Essex. 

3 . Comb., as bay-brown, bay-coloured. 

1591 Percivai.l Sp. Diet., / 'ayo, baye coloured. 1616 
Surfl. & Markh. Countr. Farm 675 I he baie coloured 
ones hanc the second place for goodnesse. 1852 T. Harris 
Insects Xew Eng, 85 |An insect] of a light bay-brown color, 
with the head and antenna: darker. 

Bay (b/i), r*. 1 Also 5-6 baye. [Partly a. OF. 
bayc-r, more frequently occurring in the deriv. 
abayer (see Littre s.v. aboyer ; cf. It. bajare, abba- 
jare to bark) of uncertain origin; but influenced 
in later Eng. use by Bay sb . 1 , in phrases ‘at bay, 
to bay,’ so that the two notions were even more 
inextricably blended than in the sb. 

^ (Die/’s reference of abayer to L. ad-baubdre ‘to bark at' 
is now rejected; recently it has been proposed to connect it 
with bad a re, m which ease both words would ultimately l>e 
from the same source.*] 

1. To bark, properly applied to the deep voice 
of a large dog, as a hound or mastiff. Const, on, 
at (with indirect passive ' to be bayed at ’). 

c 1340 Casa. .J- Gr. Knt. 1142 Braches bayed berfore & 
breme noyse maked. i486 Hk. St. Albans F. vtij, They, 
houndes all Baycn and cryen. 1530 Palsgr. 442/2 This 
hounde bayeth at somwhat: ce chien aboye a qneh/ue choses 
1596 Spenser /•*. Q. 1. v. 30 The wakefull dogs did never 
cease to bay. a 1771 Gray Poems (1775' 50 Hoarse he hays 
with hideous din. 1805 Scott Last. Minstr . 1. vi, They 
watch to hear the hlood hound baying. 

t b. (said of other animals.) Obs. 

<-1450 Holland Ilonlat, Sum bird will bay at my beke, 
and sum will me byte. 

2 . Jig. Applied (depreciatively) to the noise of 
human assailants. 

1399 Lasgl. Rich. Rede less in. 235 And allc ]>e berdles 
burnes bayed on him euere. 1583 Stvures Anal. Abus. 
Pref. 18 Zoilyscrew, Who’ledaylyat thee bay. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. «$• Cr. 11. iii. 99 What moves Ajax thus to bay at him? 

3 . trans. To bark at, to assail with barking. 


r 1420 A fw, Arth. vii, The raches comun rcuynyng him 
by And bayet him fulle boldely. 1596 Drayton Leg. iii. 
669 Some againe did bay me, As hungrie Wolves at Pas¬ 
sengers doe howle. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. iv. iii. 27, I had 
rather be a dog, and bay the moon. Than such a Roman. 
c 1800 K. White Clift Gr. 166 The deep-mouth'd mastiff 
bays the troubled night. 1866 Howells Penet. Life 11883) 
1 . iv. 75 Sleepless youths who there melodiously bayed the 
moon in chorus. 

b. fig. of persons. 

1796-7 Coleridge Poems (1862) 34 Though superstition 
and her wolfish brood Bay his mild radiance. 1839 Bailey 
h'estus v. 11848) 36 Millions.. bay a mind Which drives the 
darkness out of them, like hounds. 

4 . To give forth, utter, or express by baying. 

1591 Spenser 1 ‘irg. Gnat xliv, Cerberus, whose many 

mouthes doo bay And barke out flames. 1856 Kane A ret. 
Exp. 1 . xxii. 279 These faithful servants generally bayed 
their full-mouth welcome from afar off. 

5 . To pursue with harking like a pack of hounds ; 
to drive to bay with barking. 

1590 Shaks. . 1 //*. A', iv. i. nS In a wood of Creetc they 
bayed the Beare With hounds of Sparta. 1597 — 2 Hen. 
Jl \ 1. iii. 80 lie leaves his baeke vnarm’d, the French, ami 
Welch Baying him at the hecles. 1661 Hickeringill 
Jamaica 17 The whole Herd making homewards so soon 
as ever the Doggs do Bay them. 1845 Darwin / 'ey. A at. 
vii. > 1879 136 The jaguar is killed by t lie aid of dogs buying 
and driving him up a tree. 

6. To bring to bay, hold at bay. (The notion 
of barking disappears.) 

*575 Turberv. Bk. fencr/e 2^9 We tree and baye both 
Mari evil and wild Catte. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. iv. i.4.3 We 
are at the stake, And bayed about with many Lncmics. 
1713 Guardian No. 125 <1756 11 . 1I4 He taught to turn the 
hare, to bay the deer. 1795 Sonin v Joan of Ate vi. 96 
The men of Orleans, Long by their foemen bay’d. 

Bay (bn\ v? [A later deriv. of the sb. in the 
expression ‘at bay,’ due to the ambiguity with 
which that was said both of the pursued and of 
the pursuing animal : *ee Bw .f/>. 4 ] 

1 . infr. To turn to bay, stand at bay. 

1649 G. D\mi i. Triuarch., Rnh. It, civ, 'I hey knew Hoc 
Bay’d to their Destruction. 1774 th >1.1 >sm. A ‘at. It Ft. 18621 
1 . it. v. 325 When a *tag turns Ins head agaiiot the hounds, 
lie is said to bay. 

2 . Dans. To stand at bay against, rare. 

1848 G. RuxioN in Bt,nkw. Ma?. l.Xlll. jiy Baying his 
enemies like the humed deer. 

t Bay, vd Obs. rare-', [n. OF. baye-r, bre-t 
to gape, seek with open month late L. bad?re to 
gape, be open.] To seek with open mouth, as the 
)oung of animal* lor the dugs. 

1580 IIoJLVRAND Trcas. /’ r. Tong.. Bayer l.t taa met/e. 
to secke ov baye for the dugge. 

Bay b D, rv } [Immediately connected with 
Bay hut whether as its source or de-rivali\e 
does not appear; the latter is more likely. Sup¬ 
posing the \b. to he the source, it has been con- 
jecturally derived from ON. buy/an ‘ to push back, 
hinder’; it might also be referred to ‘hold at bay’ 
in some of its uses 'see Bay sb.* ; or even to 
Bay sbd or 3 in some of their applications.] trans. 
To obstruct, dam (water); often with up, back. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas t. ii. 116411 18 2 He. whose 
pow’rfull hand Bay'd-up the Red-Sea with a double Wall. 
1635 Carpenter Grog, Del. 11. x. 177 By baying vp the 
Ritters into certain? Artificial! Channdls. 1883 Sir A. lion- 
house t. aw Rep. IX, Appeal 177 The defendant-/ barrier has 
been found to bay back ihe water to a maximum depth of 
twenty-two inches. 

t Bay(e, r- 5 Obs. jure- 1 , [app. a pseudo- 
archaism ; cf. the similar use of Embay in same 
work 1. vii. 3.] ’To bathe, immerse. 

1596_ Spenser Ff). 1. vii, • He.. bayts His sweatie fore¬ 
head in the breathing wind. 

Bayadere V bava<lc-r.Also 6 ballia- 
dera, S balliadere, 9 bayadeer. [F. bayadere , 
ad. Pg. bailadeira female dancer ; cf, baitar to 
dance. The cailier forms were taken directly from 
the Portuguese.] A Hindoo dancing girl; the 
French name, occasionally used by English writers. 

1598 W. Phillips Li use hot oil's l ra?\ 74 (Y.) The heathen- 
ish whore called Balliadera, who is a dancer, 1794 1 C. Moor 
Xarrat. Little's Det. 356 Y. I he name of balhadcrc, vve 
never heard applied to the dancing girls. 1826 IfF.nrk 
Jotirn. India 08281 II. xxviii, 282 The southern Bayadere, 
who dilTt-r considerably from the n.ich girls of northern 1 ntlia. 
1835 Penny Cy<t, IV. 62 2 t he little arts and manners which 
form the accomplished bayadeer. 

Bayard lvi-ajdi, a. and sb? arch. Forms: 
4-7 bayard, 5 beyard, 5-7 bayarde, 6 bayart, 
baierd, baiarde, 6-7 baiard. bayerd. [a. OF. 
baiard,-art, bayard hay-coloured, f .bai: see Bay a? 
and -ARli.] 

1 . Bay coloured ; absol. a bay horse. 

1330 R. Brunnf. Chron. 272 Sir F.dward .. Opon his stede 
bayard first he wan he dike. 1464 Mann. ^ iVouseh. Exp. 
184, 1 bowete of Roberd Bernard the Konstabelschepe of 
Hramborou, and be ad of me iher fore my bayard Kreseuer. 
1623 Mi.nsiieu Sp. Gram. 6, Bays, which is vsed in good 
authors for Bay coloured or Bayard. 1868 D. Kvass 4 Bks. 
fPates I. 520 Saddle thou the bayard with the long bound. 

2 . Proper name of the brighl-bay-coloured magic 
steed given by Charlemagne toRenaud(orRinaldo), 
one of the four sons of Aimon, famous in medieval 
romance ; whence a. Formerly used as a kind of 
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mock-heroic allusive name for any horse ; cf. the 
occasional use of Roslnante , Bucephalus , Pegasus. 

ci 374 Chaucer Troylus i. 218 As proud Bayard gynnyth 
for to skippe Out of the wey. c 1400 Beryu 3184 A man to 
seruesabil! Ledith offt beyard from his own stabill. c 1489 
Caxton Four Sonnes Ayitton 1,(1884)31 Thcnne mounted 
Rcynawde on horscbacke vpon Bayarde. 1575 Church¬ 
yard Chippes (1817) 147 But he that holdes. .the horses rain, 
When steede bolts out, calles bayard back again, 
b. Bayard's bun : a kind of bread given to horses. 
Bayard of ten toes \ the human feet, * shanks’ marc, 
nag, or pony ’; also called horse of ten toes. 

c 1520 Skelton Agst. Comely Coystrcnvne 8 A swete sugar 
loaf and sowrc bayardys bun. 1616 Breton Good ff Badde 
35 The walke of the wofull and his Horse, Bayard of ten-toes. 

C. Alluded to in many phrases and proverbial 
sayings, the origin of which was in Inter times 
forgotten, and ‘ Bayard ’ taken as the type of blind¬ 
ness or hlind recklessness. 

<-1325 E . E. A Hit. P . B. 886 pay blustered as blynde as 
bayard watz euer. 1393 Gower Con/. 111 . 44 But as Bayard 
the blinde stede .. He goth there no man will him bidde. 
1401 Pol. Poems (1859' II. 51 Thou, as blynde Bayarde, 
berkest at the mone. 1532 Moke Con/nt. I'in dale Wks. 
500/1 Bee boldc vpon it lyke blynde bayarde. 1609 Bbeton 
Paste 70. Packet, Who is su blind as Bold Bayarde. 1625 
Gonsalvto's Sp. Itujuis . i 63 As blind & yet as l>old as Bay¬ 
ard. _ c 1630 Jackson Creed iv. iv. Wks. 111 . 33 As .. boldly 
as blind bayard rusheth into the battle. 1674 X. Fairfax 
Bulk Sf Sell*. 157 Bayard in\»st ever be as bold as blind. 

3 . Hence \ One blind to the light of knowledge, 
who has the self* eon lid cncc of ignorance. 

a 1529 Skelton Agst. Garncsche Wks. 1 . 123 Bolde bay¬ 
arde, ye are to blynde. 1579 Tomson Cah'ins Serin. Tim. 
65 2 Them that ~-lia.ll walke negligently, and like blinde 
bayardes. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. 11851' 368 Being a 
bayard, who never had the soul to know, what conversing 
means, a 1677 Barrow Sir in. 1 i6S6> III. 487 The bold and 
hlind Bayards *who usually out of sc If. conceit are so ex¬ 
ceedingly confident of their election and salvation*. 

t Bayard, tb . 1 Obs. [a. F. bayard, baiart . in 
same sense: cf. Baiardouh.] A kind of hand- 
barrow used for heavy loads ; also fig. 

1642 Rogers .Vanman 30 When they are laid upon his 
bayard, and when he hath them upon the hip. Ibid. 35 
Surely he is faine to lay men upon the bayard. 

t Bayardism. Obs. [f. Bayard sbA + -is.m.] 
Ignorant presumption. 

1624 Bp. Mocntagi: Mem Gagg 89 Grosse Bayardismcs in 
so indolent a Bard. 

t Bayardly, a. Obs. [f. Bayard sbA + -ly b] 
Bayard-like ; characterized by the blindness and 
self-confidence of ignorance. 

1636 GoonvAN 11 'inf. Even. Confer, ttt. 20 Religion is .. 
not a formal and bayardly round of ditties. 1656 A rtif. 
Handsam. 143 A blind credulity, a bayardly confidence. 
1659 Gacdj.n Tears Ch. i ?3 The bayardly blindness of 
common people .. neither able nor willing lo discern, 
f Bayardly, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ly -.] 
Blindly, with blind self-confidence. 

1624 H. M a son A rt 0/ Eying iv. 67 Some ignorant Icsnitc : 
Tor none else can be imagined to be so Bayardly bold '. 

Bayberry b< T «*be:ri). [f. Bay sbA 2 ] 

1. 1 he fruit of the bay-tree. 

1578 Lytf. Dodoens 6S8 Called in Latine l.auri baccr, in 
English Bay berries. 1747 Genii. Hag XV) I. 403 Take of 
aniseed.. bay-berries, myrrh. .of each half an ounce. 

2 . In U.S., the fruit of the Wax-myrtle (Myriea 
certfera \ and the plant itself, an American shrub 
that bears a berry covered with a wax-like coating. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. Anier. s.v., The berries when boiled 
in water yield a fragrant green wax, known as bayberry 
tallow, used for making candles, etc. 1878 R. Thompson 
Gard. Assist. (Moore* 657/1 Myriea ccri/era , candleberry, 
bay-berry, or wax-myrtle. Very near the sweet-gale. 

3 . In Jamaica, the fruit of the * Bayberry Tree/ 
Eugenia acris , a s]>ecies of Pimento. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 247 The Bayberry Tree . . The 
berries resemhle our cloves, both in form and flavour. 

Bayche, Baye, obs. ff. Beach, Bo, both, 
t Bayed, aA Obs .; also 5 bayde. [f. Bay ff. 1 
+ -ed ; or ad. L. badius.] Bay-coloured. 
c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 21 Bayyd, as a horse {v.r. bay\ badius. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 17 Bayde [with no Latin equivalent!, 
t Bayed, ///. ff . 2 Obs. [? short for Embayed.] 
Surrounded, enclosed. 

1577 Holisshed Chron. II. 11A The territoric hated and 
perclosed within the river. 1583 Stanyhurst AF.neis in. 
(Arb.) 74 A plentiful Island .. roundlye bayed .. With My- 
cone, and eke with Giants, two famosed Islands. 

Bayed (b^d), ///. a?> [f. Bay vA + -f.d]. 

Dammed. 

a 1618 Sylvester La we 604 (D.) He smot the sea with bis 
dcad-liuing rod : The sea obayed, as bay'd. 1879 Jefferies 
Wild Life in S. C. 64 It [the brook] swells sufficiently, if 
bayed up properly, to drive a mill. 

Bayed (b<?id), ppl.aA [f. Bay jA 3 + -f.d.] 
Having a bay, formed as a bay or recess. 

a 1848 M arkyat R. Reefer Ixvi. 258 The bayed windows. 
1851 Helps Comp.Solit. vii. (1874)130 A window, in a bayed 
recess. 

Baygne, bayne, obs. forms of Bain. 

Baying (h^*iq), vbl. sbA [f. Bay vA + -ing T] 
The continued deep barking of a large dog. 

i6n CoTGa., Abbay , a barking, or baying of dogs. 1814 
Scott HTir'.xxiv, The baying of the dogs was soon added 
to the chorus. 


Baying vbl. sb . 2 [f. Bay ff . 1 + -ing .] 

The imparting of a bay colonr. 

1634 in H. Walpole Vert tie's A need. Paint. (1786) II. 212 
For baying and colouring the whole number of the oares for 
the row' barge. 

Baying (b*Kij\ ///. a 1 [f. Bay vA + -ing 2 .] 

That bays; deep-barking. 

C1532 Ld. Berners //non (1883) 335 The mastyues and 
bayynge houndes. 1791 Cowpkr Iliad in. 29 Baying hounds 
Disturb not him. 

+ Baying, ///. a . 2 Obs . [f. Bay sb : 2 or 3 ; c f. 
Bey v . to bow.] Curving, receding. 

1538 Leland /tin. III. 75 Front Bridport to the North 
West Point of the Chisilrenning from Portland thither about 
a M ile .. Shore somewhat baying. 

Bayish. (b/WJ), a. rare. [f. Bay ff. + -isnb] 
Somewhat bay, inclining to hay (in colour). 

1697 Rond. Gas. No. 3289/4 A Bayish dun Horse. 

Bayl, bayle, bayll, ohs. ff. Bait., Bale, Bailey. 

Baylable, obs. form of Bailable q.v. 

|| Bayle, baylo, obs. variants of Bailo. 

1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3891/2 To go in the Quality of Bayle 
or Ambassador .. to the Ottoman Porte. Ibid. No. 3903/2 
'This Republick's Baylo or Ambassador .. to the .. Porte. 

Baylet bt T| let), [f. Bay sb.z] A little bay. 

1826 Blac Ira-. Mag. XX. 426 Headland bold, And silver- 
sanded baylet. 1876 R. Burton Gorilla L. II. 265 Off this 
baylet are three rocky islets. 

Bayliary, bayllive, etc.: see Bailiery, Bai¬ 
liff. 

Bayne, -ly, variant of Bain, -ly ; obs. f Bane. 

Bayne ^hoth : sec Bo. 

Bayness b^-nes). [f. Bay aA + -ness.] The 
quality of being bay-coloured. 

1570 Levin Man ip, 90 Also many other that end in ttesse, 
deri\ ed of adiectiues . . as of hay, cay ness e. 1610 Markham 
Mas/erp. t. Ixvi. 140 Baynesse turnc-s to dunnesse. 

Baynyd ( Promp. Pan-A : see Gained. 

Bayonet (bfii-finel). Also 7 baggonet, 7 8 
bagonet, 8 bagnet; all still in vulgar use. [a. F. 
baiontulle, in Colgr. bayonnetle , of uncertain origin. 
l)iez, Littre, Schclcr, favour the usual derivation 
from the name of the city Bayonne, the weapon 
being supposed to have been either first made or 
first used there; the former notion is strengthened 
by a statement of Des Accords a 1583) that people 
spoke of bayonnettes de Bayonne ‘Bayonne bayo¬ 
nets,’ as of ‘Toulouse scissors,* etc. But it is 
possible that the word may be a dim. of OF. 
bay on, baton 1 arrow or shaft of a cross-bow/ from 
which Cotgr. still has bayounier * an old word’ = 
arbalestier : the Sp. bayotia sheath, and It. bajo- 
netla ‘little joker* (a possible appellation for a 
dagger\ have abo been suggested as the source. 

<See Notes on the Origin and History of the Bayonet; by 
Mr. Akertnan, read to the Soc. of Antiquaries, .May 1860.)] 

II 1 . A short flat dagger. Obs. 

[1611 Cotgr., Bayonnetle, a kind of small flat pocket- 
dagger, furnished with kniues; or a great knife to hang at 
the girdle, like a dagger.] 1692 Bond. Gaz. No. 2742/2 
Skeyns, Baggonets, and all other Arms. 1707 Ibid. No. 
4 389/1 Venice 1 , That no persons . . shall presume to wear 
the Bayonet, or Sword, on pain of being sent to the Gallies. 

2 . A stahhing instrument of steel, which may be 
flxed lo the muzzle of a musket or rifle: originally 
its handle was inserted in the mouth of the gun, 
but it is now secured by a circular band clasping 
the barrel. See also Sword-bayonet. 

[1672 Chas. II Warrant 2 Apr. in Carter Curiosities of 
Wan 18601 239 The souldiers of the several troopes aforesaid 
are .. also to have and to carry one bayonet or great knive.] 
1704 Bond. Gaz. No. 4044 '3 Our Granadiers, after . . two or 
three VolUcs ., put their Bayonets in the Muzzles of their 
Pieces, a 1774 Fergusson Leith Races, Poems (1845) 32 
On guns your bag nets thraw. 1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit. 
130 The soldier.. was about to plunge his bayonet into the 
breast of the unfortunate Frenchman. 

b. abst. Military force. 

1774 Burke Amer. Tax. Wks. II. 373 You arc obeyed 
solely from respect to the bayonet. 1870 D. Hill Bryant 
712 He visited Paris, then, .under the rule of the bayonet. 

3 . pi. Soldiers armed with bayonets. 

1780 Burke /.el. Mertolt Wks. IX. 250 On the demand of 
40,000 Irish bayonets, c 1880 Grant Hist. India I. li. 261/1 
Colonel I’earsc s column .. returned .. reduced from 5000 to 
2000 bayonets. 

4 . (rattsf or fig. a. generally. 

1883 G. Allf.n in Knowledge 8 June 337/1 In wild barley 
the entire inflorescence bristles.. with stiff bayonets. 

b. Meek. A pin which plays in and out of a hole, 
and serves to engage and disengage portions of 
machinery, a clutch. 

1798 in Specif Patent No. 2228 {Sellars' Spin. Mach.). 
1864 in Weuster. 

5 . Spanish Bayonet : A species of Yucca, a lilia¬ 
ceous plant, with a crown of linear-lanceolate 
leaves, found in the south of North America. 

1865 Parkman lluguenots vii. (1875) xoq Hacking their 
way through thickets of the Yucca, or Spanish bayonet. 
1882 W. Bishop in Harpeds Ma». Dec, 47/1 In the door- 
yards arc the Mexican .aloe and the Spanish bayonet. 

6. alt rib., as in bayonet-bell , - charge , - sheath , 
-thrust, -wound ; also bayonet-clutch, a clutch 
with two prongs for engaging and disengaging 


machinery ; bayonet-joint, one in which the two 
parts are so interlocked that they cannot be sepa¬ 
rated by a simple longitudinal movement. 

1812 Wellington in Gurw, Disp. IX. 603 There are in the 
stores at Lisbon Bayonet belts for infantry. 1817 J. Scott 
Paris Revisit. 215 Bayonet sheaths, bits of caps, and the 
rags of clothes, covered the ground. 1870 Eng. Mcch. 
4 Feb. 501/3 A lens, which is adapted to the apparatus by 
a bayonet-joint. 1877 Brvant Country's Call i, The rifle 
and the bayonet-blade For arms like yours were fitter now. 

Bayonet (b£W>net), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To stab or pierce with a bayonet. 

c 1700 Gentl. Instruc. 535 (D.), 1 came not into the world 
to be cannonaded or bagonetted out of it. 1858 Beveridge 
Hist. hid. III. vii. iii. 85 The Arabs within were bayoneted. 

2 . To drive at the point of the bayonet; to 
coerce or compel as by military force. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rez>. 325 You scud troops to sabre and to 
bayonet us into a submission. 1863 CotiimomveaIth (Boston) 
18 Feb. 65 It has been bayoneted up to it by the pressure 
of outside public opinion. 


Bayoneted (buLfine ted),///, a. [f. Bayonet 
sb. + -ed.] Anned or provided with a bayonet. 

1815 Edin. Rer\ XXV'. 532 Guarded by a bayonetted 
soldiery against a bludgeoned mob. 1856 Olmsted Sla7>e 
States 20 A bright bayonetted firelock. 


Bayoneteer (bubfinttwuV nomc-wd. [f. Bayo- 
nf.t sb. + -eer.] A soldier armed with the bayonet. 

1848 Thackeray Corn/i. to Cairo iv. 33 Knights shout 
their war cries and jovial Irish bayoneteers hurrah. 


Bayoneting (bfii finetii]), vbl. sb . [f. Bayonet v. 
+ *1 no 1 .] Stabbing with a bayonet. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 10 Feb 10/2 The bayoneting of a sol¬ 
dier at Woolwich. 


Bayou baW 7 ). [Prob. a corruption of Fr. boyau 
gut.] The name given (chiefly in the southern 
States of X. America) to the marshy off-shoots and 
overflowings of lakes and rivers. 

1818 CosaETT Resid. U. S. (1822) 273 Johnson’s Ferry, a 
place where a Bayou iBoyau) of the Wabash is crossed. 
This Bayou is a run otit of the main river, round a flat por¬ 
tion of land. 1847 Loncf. Ev. 11. iii. 51 How r have you no¬ 
where encountered my Gabriel's boat on the bayous? 

Bayrn, Bayt, Bayz, etc. : see Ban. 

Bay-salt (b^-spdt). Forms: 5 6 baye-, 7 
bai-, base-, 6- bay-salt. [prob. f. Bay sb . 2 

Many explanations have been offered. A derivation from 
Bayonne dates from 1633; but if salt was really imported 
into England from that place, it would seem more probable 
that bay-salt meant ‘salt from the Bay (of Biscay)*: cf. 
* Cape wines,' etc. The conjecture that it means salt pro¬ 
cured from bays (of the sea) indefinitely, seems less probable, 
for it would have been more obvious, in this case, to say 
‘ ttYT-salt.' There seems to be no good authority for the 
statement that the Cheshire brine-pools are called bays, nor 
would this explain why one kind of salt should bear the 
name of bay -salt more than another.] 

Salt, obtained in large crystals by slow evapora¬ 
tion ; originally, from sea-water by tbe sun’s heat. 

1465 Mann, ff House/t. Exp. 201 Item, for di. a bz. of baye 
salt ij .d. ob. 1559 Witts A- Inv. N. C. (1835' 184 In the Salt 
Garner . Hnlffe a weye of baye sake. 1612 Woodall Sttrg. 
Mate Wks. 11653) 2 °7 Bay or Sea salt, dried meerely from 
salt Sea water by the heat of the Sunne. 1633 C. Butler 
Eng, Gram. Index, Bai Salt, salt of Bayonne in France. 
1654 Gavton best. Motes in. iii. 80 Train oyle, dead wine, 
Base-salt. 1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4486/3 Her Lading, con¬ 
sisting of French Bay Salt. 1866 Rogers A eric. <5- Prices 
I. xix. 456 Great or gross salt was no doubt the larger 
crystals known now as bay salt. 

Baysehe, bayse, -ment, obs. f. Basii, -ment. 

Bay'-stone. [? corruption of Bahe-stone ; cf. 
base for bay in prec.] A stone laid on the surface 
of the ground as part of the foundation of a slight 
building. 

1845 Williams in Jrnt. R. Agric.Soc. YI. 1.45 The tenant 
has the right to remove .. any buildings put up by himself 
on * bay stones/ where the buildings do not enter into the 
grountf. 

Bay‘swater Ca*ptain. slang, [f. Bayswater , 
a residential part of London : cf. dry-land sailor .] 

1880 Daily Nrws 2/4 Several persons used to frequent the 
club who did not appear to have any ostensible means of 
living, but were known as ‘Spongers* or ‘Bayswater Cap¬ 
tains.’ 


Bayt(e, obs. form of Bait and Beat sb .' 2 

Baythe, var. Baithe v. Obs. to grant. 
Bay-window (b^» wi mba). [f. BayjA 3 + 
Window.] ‘A window forming a bay or recess 
in a room, and projecting outwards from the wall, 
either in a rectangular, polygonal, or semicircnlar 
form ; often called a Ara-window.’ Parker Concise 
Gloss. Archil. 

1428 in Heath Grocers' Camp. (1869) 6 In the baye wyn- 
dowe of the chamhre. 156a J. Hits'wood Prov. <$• F.pigr. 
(1867) 204 All Newgate wyndowes bay wyndowes they bee. 
1601 Siiaks. Twel. N. v. ii. 40 Why it hath bay Windowe* 
transparant as baricadoes. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) 
I. 233 The old bay-windows he will have preserved. 1861 
Dickens Gl. Expect, iii. 105 Three stories of bow-window 
(not bay-7vindow, which is another thing). 

Hence Bay-windowed, having bay-windows. 

i88x Miss Braddon Asph. II. 137 An airy bay-windowed 
drawing room. 1883 Agnes Crane in Lets. H. 481/2 The 
4 bay-windowed ’ city of San Francisco. 

Bay*W00d (bfii-wnd). Mahogany from the Bay 
of Campeachy and its vicinity. 

1869 Png. Mcch. 24 Dec. 370/2 Drawers of baywood. 
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Bazaar, bazar (baza\i). Forms: 6 bazaro, 
-arro, 7 bussar, buzzar(r,bazarr, -are, 7-8 basar, 
7-9 bazar, 8 -aard, 9 bazaar. [Ult. a. Pcrs. .hL> 
bazar market. It has been adopted in Hindustani 
and Turkish, and seems to have come into English 
use first from the latter, through Italian.] 

1 . An Oriental market-place or permanent market, 
usually consisting of ranges of shops or stalls, 
where all kinds of merchandise are offered for 
sale. 

[c 1340 Balducci PsGOLOTTi Merc, J/attdbk. gives Bazarra 
as Genoese word for * market-place ’ (V.)*] 1599 Hakluyt 
Voy. H. r. 214 A faire place or towne, and in it a faire 
Bazarro for marohants. 1616 Pukchas Pilgr. (1864) 58 A 
great Basar or Market of Brazen wares, c 1650 R. Bacon 
Mirza 5 A giddy stream of people .. Powring themselves 
from all parts to the Buzzarr. 1702 W, J. Bruy ns Voy . Le¬ 
vant ix. 33 Several Ba/aards or publick Markets. 1815 
Moore Lalla R. lntrod., The bazaars.. were all covered 
with the richest tapestry. 1863 M. Whately Ragged Lift 
Egypt iv. 25 Then we dive into a dark little street .. it 
is the shoe-bazaar. 

b. A market in an Oriental camp. 

1803 Wellington in Disk. 392 The enemy .. were com¬ 
pletely defeated, with the loss of all their bazars. 1882 C. 
Francis Med. Tank. Jml. No. 52. 148 Country liquor F 
too readily obtainable from the bazaar even though the sale 
of it to soldiers is strictly prohibited. 

2 . A fancy fair in imitation of the Eastern bazaar; 
csp. a sale of useful and ornamental articles, in 
behalf of some charitable or religious object. 

1816 Soho Bazaar. 1829 South uv Sir T. More II. 216 
No Vanity Fair opened in aid of the funds, under the title 
of a Ladies’ Bazaar. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 346 
Milliners, toymen, and jewellers came down from Isondon, 
and opened a bazaar under the trees. 1876 World No. 106. 
16 A bazaar is the clergyman's recognised ultimate hope 
when he wants to enlarge his school. 

Bazan, -in. Bazar, see Hasan, Bezoab. 

+ Baze, v. Obs. or dial. Also baize. [App. 
identical with Du. bazen, verbazen to astonish, 
stupefy; but its late appearance in Eng. (or Sc.) is 
not explained. Cf. also obs. Ger. basen Qn Grimm) 
to rave.] To stupefy, frighten, alarm. 

1603 Philotns cxlviii, As with a Bogill hazed. 1807 J. 
Stagg Poems 39 Guod neebor’s ne’er be baz’d, I’ll under¬ 
take the wark. 1808 Cuinb. Ball. lx. tv. 372 Tom Ridley 
was aw batzed wi’ drinkin. 

Bazil, obs. form of Basil, and Bezel sb. 
Bdellatomy (delartomi). Med. [mod. f. Gr. 
fiZiXka leech + -Topxa a cutting.] The name given 
to the practice of cutting leeches to empty them 
of blood while they still continue to suck. 

1868 Daily News 30 July, When the little blood-sucker 
has taken his filland is about to release his bile .. a small 
incision is made in his side that serves as an outlet for the 
blood, and he goes on sucking .. Bdellatomy is the name 
given to the practice. 

|[Bdellium (de-li^m). Forms: 4 bidellium, 
bdelyum, bdellyura, 6 bedellion, 6-7 bdelium, 
6- bdellium, [a. L. bdellium (Vulgate), ad. Gr. 
j8$e'XA(ov (according to Dioscorides and Pliny, a 
plant, and the fragrant gum exuded by it: see 
senses 1 and 2); used in the Greek versions later 
than the lxx to translate the Heb. b'dolakh, 
which Josephus also rendered jSSfAAa, The Greek 
word is evidently of oriental origin, but whether it 
has any relation either of etymology or sense with 
the lleb. is uncertain, as is also the meaning and 
origin of the latter, which the lxx had rendered 
in Genesis by avdpa£ 4 carbuncle.’ and in Numbers 
by KpvoTaXko? * crystal *: the Rabbins and Bochart 
explain it as meaning ‘pearl, pearls.’] 

1 . The name given to several trees or shrubs of 
the N.O. Amyridaeese, chiefly of the genus Balsa • 
modendron, from which exudes a kind of gum-resin 
resembling impure myrrh, of pungent taste and 
agreeable odour, used in medicine and as a perfume. 

1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. xvii. xix. (3405) 614 Bidel- 
lium is .. a blacke tre moost lyke to the Oliue and the 
gumme therof is bryght and bytter. 1506 Ixjdck Mart*. 
Amcr., The blacke bdellium [bringeth forth 1 sweete gumine. 
1620 T. Peyton Parad. in Farr’s S. P. (3848) 378 Where can 
a man .. Find bdelium, that pleasant tree, to grow. 11878 
H. Stanley Dark Coat. II. xii. 350 Where the myrrh and 
bdellium shrubs exhaled their fragrance.] 

2 . The gum-resin thus procured. 

1585 Lloyd Treas. Health Q v, Afterwarde put .. thcr- 
vnto..pouderof Masticke,of Castoreum,bdelii,rnyrre. 3603 
Holland Pliny I. 362 The right Bdellium .. being washed 
and drenched with wine., is more odoriferous. 1859 R. Bur¬ 
ton Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. R. G. S. XXIX. 448 The important 
growths of the interior are frankincense and bdellium. 

3 . The translation, in the English Bible, of the 

Hebrew word ( I'dolakh ) ; see above. 

1381 Wycuk Gen. ii. 32 Ther is foundun bdelyum and the 
stool 1 onychynus. — .Yum. xi. 7 Manna forsolhe was .. of 
the colour of bdclli [3388 of bdcllyum, which is whiji and 
bry^t as crista/]. 3575 Coverdalk ibid.. There is founde 
Bedellion. — The Manna was.. like Bedellion. 1560 
Gaiev. ibid.. The Man also was.. the colour of bdelium. 
1613 ibid., There is bdellium. — The colour of Bdelium. 

Bdellometer (delp-m/Ui). [ad. F. bdellomittre, 
f. Gr, ) 85 eAAa leech + pirpov measure.] A surgical 


instrument proposed as a substitute for leeches, 
and fitted to show the amount of blood drawn. 

3839 Hooper Med. Diet. 254. 1874 Dlnghson Med. 

Did., Bdellometer. .consists of a cupping-glass, to which a 
scarificator and exhausting syringe are attached. 

Be (bJ), v. [An irregular and defective verb, 
the full conjugation of which in modem Eng. is 
effected by a union of the surviving inflexions of 
three originally distinct and indqxmdcnt verbs, 
viz. (1) the original Aryan substantive verb with 
stem es-, Skr. as-, *s-, Gr. ’c<r-, L. es-, V-, OTeut. 
*es-, V-; (2) the verb with stem wes-,.Skr. vas- to 
remain, OTeut. zees-, Gothic 7 vis-tin to remain, stay, 
continue to be, OS., C)E., OHG. zoesan, OFris. 
7 ues-a, ON. ver-a ; (3) the stem beu- Skr. hit a-, 
bhazo-, Gr. <pv-, L. fit-, OTeut. *beu -, bco-, OE. 
beo-n to become, come to be. Of the stem es-, 
OE. (like tlic oldest extant Teutonic) possessed 
only the present tenses, Indicative and Subjunctive 
(orig. Optative), all the other parts being supplied 
from the stem zees-, pa. t. 7 cuts, which, though still 
a distinct and complete vb. in Gothic, was in OE. 
only supplemental to the two constituting the 
substantive verb a in-was. Bcon, be, was still in 
OE. a distinct verb (having all the present, but no 
past tenses' meaning to * become, come to be’, and 
thus often serving as a future tense to am-zaas. 
By the beginning of the 131I1 c., the Infinitive and 
Participle, Imperative, and pres. Subjunctive of 
atn-zvas, became successively obsolete, the cor¬ 
responding parts of be taking their place, so that 
the whole verb am-zaas-be is now commonly called 
from its infinitive, 4 the verb to be ,’ although be is 
no part of the substantive verb originally, but only 
a later accretion replacing original parts now lost. 

In OE. the present Indie, of am had two forms 
of the plural. (1) situ/, sindon v = Goth, and Ger. 
si tub L. stitify Skr. sdnti) and ear on, aron < >\. 
cm , the latter confined to the Anglian dialects, 
where it was used side by side with stud, • uu. Of 
these, sind, -on ceased to be used before 1250, ils 
place being taken in sou them Eng. by the cor¬ 
responding inflexions of be. We, ye, they belli, 
ben, be, were the standard forms in southern and 
midi. Eng. for centuries ; and even in the sing., be, 
bees/, belli began to encroach on am, art, is, and 
are now the regular forms in southern dialect 
sjieech. Meanwhile aron, area, am, are , survived 
in the north, and gradually spread south, till early 
in 16th c. are made its appearance in standard Eng., 
where it was regularly used by Tindale. Be con¬ 
tinued in concurrent use till the cm! of the century 
(see Shakspcre, and Bible of r6n), and still occurs 
as a poetic archaism, as well as in certain tradi¬ 
tional expressions and familiar quotations of 16th e. 
origin, as ‘ the powers that be.’ But the regular 
modem ling, plural is are, which now tends to oust 
be even from the subjunctive. .Southern and eastern 
dialect speech retains be both in singularand plural, 
as * I be a going,’ * we be ready.’] 

In treating this important word, the history of the 
inflexions is first exhibited, and then that of the 
signification. 

A. Inflexions. 

I. Inflexions from stem es -: partly replaced in 
ME. by be. 

1 . Present Indicative. 

* from es-, V-. 

1 sing, am (arm, ami, om, ’in, m). [ = ON. cm. 
Gothic /’///, Skr. dsini, Gr. *? apt, tipi, L. sum : the 
only Eng. vb. form which retains the old personal 
suffix-/// (for -////).] Forms: 1 3 eom, 1 Mere. 
earn, North, am, amm, 2 4 cm, earn, eem, 2- am 
(Orrn . amm, 3-4 ham, 4 ame, emme), eontr , 6- 
’m (/’///) in verse and familiar prose. In 4-5 
icltam (south and west) was treated as one word, 
whence later dial, chain in 16th c. and recent s. w. 
dial. Negative 1-5 neom, mem, nam. (.Northern 
es, is: see 3rd sing.) 

c 885 K. /Kli- red Ay/A. xiii. 40 Ic eom ofwundrod. a 950 
Durh. Ritual 10 a, 1 c am drihten god Sin. c 950 Lind is/. 
Gosp. Matt, xxviii, 20 Ic iuh mid am. < 975 Rushw. G. ibid., 
Ic mid eow cam. 11000 Ags. G. Matt. xi. 28 Ic eom bilwite. 
c 3160 Hatton G. ibid., Ich eom bylewhii, 4-3375 Lamb. 
Horn. 25 Ic eni hal. <1200 Trin. Coll. How. 256 Ic am j>i 
nion. 1203 Lav. 461 Ich am due. Ibid. 25,923 Ich mm 
mon I1250 Ich ham a raon]. / bid. 14,136 Nicm ich nteuerc 
bule care, a 3300 Cursor M. 5756 Lord here I ame. C3300 
Bcket 475 So moche wreechc nam y no^t. 1330 R. Brunnf. 
Citron. 337 Ich einme bat be here. 3362 Langl. P. PI. A. 
v. 105 1 Icham sori ’ quod Envye, ‘ I ne am [ v . r . nam] but 
seldene ober. 3382 M’vclif E.r. iii. 14 Y am that am. c 1383 
Chaucer L. G. It'. Frol. 314 Sir it am I. 1647 Cowley 
Mistr. Ixxvi, No: I’m undone. 3883 Geo. Kliot Romola i, 
I’m a stranger in Florence. 

dial. 1547 Boohue Inlrott'. Knewl. 122 Ichc chain a 
Cornyshe man. 1633 It. Jon son T. Tub 1. i, ’Cham no man’s 
wife, 3746 Exmoor Scolding (1879) 26 Cham a-troubled. 


2 sing, art (aut, ajt, oji, ’ji>. [ ON, */, alter 
J :th e. ert, Goth, is, Skr. dsi, Gr. toot {loot, tfc, fl), 
L. es ; in Eng., as in later ON., s of the stem has 
become /*: the final t is a pleonastic addition of 
the 2nd pers. pron., not found in Goth., nor outside 
Teut.] Forms: 12 cart, 1 Merc, eartf, North. 
ar S, 2-3 eert, (eecrt, tcart, hart, ard\ Or/n. arrt, 
2-5 ert, 2-art, capable of contraction, 6-thou’rt. 
A T egative 1-3 neart, nert, nart. Artdhou ap¬ 
pears i-> eartu, eardu, ard’u, 2-5 ertu, artu, 
artow; in poet, and dial, use, the pron. is now 
sometimes omitted, as in ‘What art doing? 1 
{Northern es, is ; sec 3rd sing.) 

_ c 050 Litulisf. Gos/>. Malt. vi. 9 F;eder user 6u ard tv'/Ihm 
in neofnum. c 975 Rnshw. G. ibid., Fader ure )m b<-' in 
heofunuin card, a 1000 Ags. G. ibid., Fader ure |»u )>c eart 
an heofcmini. r 1160 llatton G. ibid., Fader ure bn bv ert 
on heofne. c 1175 Lamb. Ilout. 223 pu aart du>t. Ibid. 
201 Hwi ertu me sofreomede. a 1250 Owl 9- Sight, 561 'I'liu 
art luted, c 1280 Rrlig. Songs, v. 178 Nu thu ard al >kere*. 
a 1300 Cursor J/.jCott.) 14105 In mikel bisent seri F>u, Bi->e 
ert bou p,V>//. bi.si e* bu] hot manidede. c 1340 Ibid .«I 'airf.l 
i 2 i / Ynnebe> artow of vij jere. 3340 11 ampule Pr. ( oust. 
424 Askcs cr-tow now. 3382 Wvclii 2 Sam. xii. 7 Thou ert 
thilk man [1388 Thou art ihilke man]. — Matt. vi. 9 Oure 
fadir that art in heucnc*. 1602 Hlkkp.r Satirom. 234 Art 
not famous enough yet, htu thou must cate men alive? 

3 sing, is (i% '7, ’s). [-- ON. es, alter 1200 e>\ 
Golh., OllG., OS., OF'ris. ist. Skr. asli, Gr. tan, 
1 v est : in Eng. as in ON. and Du. the personal 
suffix -/ is lost.] Forms: 1- is; 1-6 ys; Orrn. 
iss; Xorlh. 3-5 es (ess, esse, iss, isse . Nega¬ 
tive 1-5 nis, 11 ys. Is still rimed with miss, bliss, 
this, etc. in i6th c. ; it retains the s sound in is V / 
ami when contracted, after breath mules as that V 
(diets), but = c elsewhere, as he V, all's, this is 
(1 \u, §1/, di siz). 

< 885 K. zKlfH ii) Dros. 1. i. $ 13 Hit is call vveslc. c 1000 
Ags. Go/. Malt, xxviii. 6 Nys he her. 1 1360 Hatton O', 
ibid., Nix lie her. <3280 Sarnrun 3S in A. /.. P (1862 5 
Man is lif nix hot a schadc, nov he- is ami nov he ni>. a 1300 
Cursor M. * 0 <’.tl.• 5779 Til 3011 me sendis he ]>at ess | Cott. 
es, Bair/, ys]. i 1340 /bid. Trin. 1 13158 Seim Ion bat in 
prisoun isse. 1340 Mampole Pr. Con sc. 32 Svva he es, and 
ay sal be. <3386 (,‘haccek A '/its. T. 1207 l'her is 
nys) no newo gyse, that it nas old. r 3400 M.mndlv. iii. 19 
There nys no Pnrgatorie. <1450 Mvrc 10 Alle ys for de- 
fawte of lore. 1483 Caxion G. dr la lour Bvjj, Is it right 
or wrong, t 1530 Kedkokde Play Wyt -Vi. nS4S‘ 3 Ah ! 
syr, what tyme y.st? 1635 Quarles Emit. it. xiv. Wlien 
not himself, he's niad ; when most himself, he’s worse. 1733 
Pope Ess. Man i.2S6C>ne truth is clear, Whatever /s is Rim-n. 
1848 Kingsley Saints' Vrag.u. vii. 100 What's iliy name? 

‘ In the northern dialect, ME. and mod., es. is.ys, 
is used for all persons of the sing., and also for the 
plur.j when not immediately joined to the 110m. 
pron., e.g. when the subject is a noun or relative; 
the latter usage is exceedingly frequent in the 
Shakspcre folio of 1623 (though much altered by 
editors ignorant of its history). 

a 1300 t ursor M. iCottA 5262 pal puu liuand es! [Fair/. 
On hue bou ys]. Ibid. 9727 1 Fader,' he said, ‘ bi sun i es.' 
Ibid. 14105 In mekil besines es bu. < 3386 Chauckr Rccz cs 
F. 125 (Northern Clerk', 1 is as illc a millcrc as are ye 
[ Lausd ., I es as il a Melnere a> e> ye). Ibid, 169 11 hayl ! 
by god, Aleyn, thou is a fonne. 1485 Malory Arthur 
11817) II. 391 Here is I. 1570 87 IIolinshed Scot. Chrou. 
H. 50 Gililes.s arsons is condemned. 3574 tr. Little, 
ton's Tenures 107 b, Hys heircs is in by dyscent. 1578 in 
Scot. Poems 16/A C. 11801 II. 133 Our fais that hisic i>. 
3590 Shaks. Com. Err. m. ii. 20 I II deeds i> doubled with 
an evil word. 1593 — 2 Hen. IT, m. ii. 11 Is all things 
well? Ibid. 303 There’s two of you. [Mod. Sc. and north. 
Eng. All my hopes is lost. Is your friends coining?] 

1 3 plural. 

fa. Obs. form from weak stem y s: [OE. sind, 
sindon. = OS. sind, sindon, OFris. send, OllG. 3 pi. 
sin/, sindun, Goth. 3 pi. sind , Skr. 3 pi. sanli, L. 
sunt. The -on, -tin, occurring in WGer. is a 
second pi. suffix subsequently added.] Forms: 
i sind, sint, synd, synt, siondon, si(e)ndun, 
sindon, syndon, 2 synde(n, synd, synt, 2- 3 
sende(n, 3 sunde(u, sondo(n, sconde)>, v seo6), 
Orrn. sinndenn. Replaced in south by be ; in 
north and at length everywhere by are. 

/ 3 . are (a*j, aJ, «r, j.r). [ — ON. 1 erutn. 2 emd, 
3 cm, (:—^ *erund), Sw. 1 dro, 2 circn, 3 dro, 1 >a. 
ere ; a re-forming of the pi. on the strong stetn- 
form es-, analogous to Gr. ^la-pez. ict-Tt, t-doi (from 
’ccr-aPTi), I,, es-lis, compared with the original type 
in Skr. s-tnds , s-tfni, s-anti, L. s-urn us, s-unt , 
and Gothic sijutn , sijud, sind, OE. sind (in a).] 
Forms: 1 Mere, ear tin, Northumb. aron, aro-, 

2- 5 north, and //. midi, aren, 2-6 arn, 3 Orrn. 
arm, (4-5 arunne), 4-6 arne, 4- aro (4-6 ar); 

3- 4 north, ern, 4-5 ere, er. (Without pronoun 4- 
es, is : see 3rd sing, above.) 

a. C885 K. /Elfred Oros. 1. i. § 32 Be norSan him sindun 
[later MS. syndon] Ealdseaxan. 4-3000 Ags. Gosp . Matt, 
x. 2 Dis synt [Liudis/. sint, Rttshzv. sindun] barra Aposiola 
natnan. ri 36 o Hatton G. ibid., Dis sende bare apostle 
namen. c 3200 Moral Ode 290 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 229 H vvu 
fele senden in lielle. c 3200 Ormin 6293 t>a pat sinndenn 
gode, 3 *os Lay. 24761 Wc sunden twaeff cnihtcs. Ibid 
27319 Godd heo scondcO Ia 5 c. 
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a 950 Durh. Ritual 28 Alio gie bear no lehtcx aro £ie. 
<■950 Landis/. Gosp. Matt. v. 14 Sic aron Kvet sint leht niid- 
danjeardes. <*1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 73 Swiche ben pc 
deueles bernes, pe aren cleped ortrowe. c 1200 Ormin 
6849 J’a batt arm i bine walde. c 1250 Gen. Ex. 16 So 
fa^en so fueles arn. a 1300 Cursor M. tCotl.) 4847 Elleuen 
brewer es we [v.r. we er, we ar, arc we] liuand. ibid. 4878 
Vee Ne ern lickli lei men to be. a 1300 E. L. Psalter xcii. 

6 pine werkes ere pal. c 1380 Wyclif Set. U 'As .. (187 1 ' 1 ' L 
169 Bodily werkis arunne more knowen. c 1380 Sir Fortune. 
2379 pay aren in grete drede. 11384 Chaucer ll. tame 
1008 Al these arne set in heuene [Caat. ar, i hynne are]. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.*\lU. xix. (1 495 * 778 Camelles 
ben tothlesse aboue as oxen are. 1465 Marg. I’aston in 
Lett. 500 II. 179 They eryn a* he left hem .. r I he place 
where they ern kept. 1528 More lieresyes 11. ks. 202/1 
Sarasyns, whiche .. arne of another flocke. »534 * in dale 
John x. 30 I and my father are one [W\cui ben oon]. 
1611 Bible Gen. xlii. 31 We are true men l we are no spie^. 
We be twelue brethren [Coverd. wc are ; Gencv. , we be]. 
1787 Burns Brigs 0/ Ayr, I'll be a Brig, when ye’re a shape¬ 
less cairn. . . 

** Negative forms colloquial and vulgar, found in 
dramatists and novels since 17th c. are ad n't, a n t 
— are not, am not, ent, ain't ~ am not, is not, 
are not. 

1710 Palmer Proverbs 124 The politest athei>t cant be 
sure that their e’nta God. 1794 Southey It at Tyler 111. u> 
You ar'n’l to die So easily. 1799 B. Thomfson Kotzebue s 
Stranger in Mrs. Inchbald The at. 1 . 17 Sharp lad, a n l J . 
1837 Dickens Piikif. xiii, I an't quite certain. Ibid, x.wni, 
There ain't anything the matter. 

* * from verb be. 

1 sing. + be (b/, bf Obs. exc. dial. [— OS. 

bium, OFris. bem, Oil CD pirn, cogn. w. Skr. bha- 
I’tinii, Gr. <pvoe , l.y///.] Forms: 1 biom, 

beom, i~3 b6o, beon, 3- be, (4-3 by, 4-7 bee . 
Like am. this had the personal suffix - m . which 
was however dropped already in later OF. 

a. as distinct vb. or future : 1 become, come to 
be, shall be. 

, 825 \ r esj>. Psalter cxlvi. 2 lesingu gode minimi swe Ion,go 
swe ic biom (bat.»#y>|. <1000 Ags. Ps.csjx. 117 Gefultuma 

me f.este, (Fnnc bco ic li.il. e izoo Trin. Loll. I lent, 17 
Bispreng me mid edmodnesse louerd panne be ich clcnc. 
1205 Lay. 28218 Ne bco 11250 worpe] ich uauere blioc. 

b. as present', rare and doubtful in Ml*.., but now 
the regular form in southern and some midland 
dialects. The negative I ben t. bean/, bain/ is even 
more widely used dialectally. 

t 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxviii. 20 lc beo mid cow eallc 
da^as [Lindis/, am, Rnshw. earn]. < 1160 Hatton L>. ibid., 
Ich beo. 1205 Lay. 3045 pa while ich been on line. Ibid. 
11501 pe while pe ich bco [1250 ham] on line. 1864 Cafe bn 
Devon Provine. s.v. Be, I be going. 1864 1 lsnyson A orth. 
Partner 3, 1 beam a fool. 

2 sing, t beest, be’St (bPst, hist). Obs. exc. dial. 

[ OS. bist, OIIG.//V, fist.\ Forms; (1 bis), 1-3 
bist, 3 beost, 3-4 best, 4 besle, 4- beost (5 
north. bes\ 9 beest, bist. 

a. as distinct vb., or future. 

c 1000 .-kgs. Gosp. Luke xxiii. 43 To- 4 «.a pu bist mid me on 
paradiso. fii6o //atton G. ibid., l’o-dai^ pu by.st. 1205 
Lay. 9843 Wi 5 pine Mine pu beo>t iiucid. 1 134° Cursor M. 

( Trin.'2038 pou beste of his blessyng quyt. 1377 Langu 
I\ PI. B. v. 598 Bilcue so * or pow beest notice ysaued. 

b. as present = art. Rare in M E., but now widely 
spread in south, and midi, dialects. 

C 050 Lind is/. Gosp. Matt. vi. 9 Faider user An arft rc/bi>t 
in neofnum. 1205 Lay. 3053 Al swa muchel pu bist L’. >•. 
hart] worp. 1848 Kingsley Saints' Tmg. it. vii. 100 ll ood 
t utter ; -Be'est a keeper, man? 1862 Barnes Rhymes Dorset 
Dial. 1 . 61 Whatever bist about. 

3 sing, beetli, bes (J>/p, b/zA Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms: 1-3 bit), 1 bye), 2 bseA, 2-3 beoA, 3 

bidet)), bup, 3-5 beS, bep. buet), 4 byep, 4-6 
beth^e. North. 4 betz, beis, 4-3 bes'o, 6 Sc. 
beis. South, dial. 9 be. 

a. as distinct vb.. or future. 

1 825 Cesp. Psalter Cui. 3 Se inilde bid allum un-rehtwis- 
nissum dinum. 1205 Lay. 5763 Anan swa hit beoo auen. 
c 1340 Cursor M. (Kairf.l 3762 My hert bese [Trin. hep] 
neuer bro3t in rest, bi-twix and pis Jacob be slaync. a 1400 
Chrou. Eng. 270 in Ritson M. R. 11 . 281 Non ne hyth thcr 
nevermore. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . sfisTraist wall.. 
the feild this da beis ouris. 

b. as present. 

C1175 Lamb, llotn. 25 He bid wi&ulcn feire. c »2«) 
Moral Ode 39 in E. E. P. (18621 24 So muchel bet [v.r. bid] 
his mihte. a 1300 Cursor Af. 1175 ll beis not sua [v.r. bes, 
bep]. 1340 Ayenb. 54 pc holyist man hyep. .beca^t. C1386 
Chaucer Knt's. T. 1163 Nought beth forgeten the infortune 
of Mart [Six-texts was], c 1460 Ter.oneleyMyst. 13 It bese 
the wars for thi sake. 1516-21 Buckhm. in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. hi. I. 217 ll bethe matter that 1 am lothe .. to troblc 
you withal 1 . c 1570 Bp. St. Andrews in Scot. Poems 16th 
C. II. 305 When Plutois palice beis provydit for them. 
Mod. East-Anglian Here he be. 

1-3 plural . be (bz, hi, b/). [In the other OTeut. 
langs. only repr. by OH G.pirumes,pirut (MHG. 
birnt, bint)] Forms: a. (type beoth, belk): 1-3 
bdoS (1 Northumb. biaS, bitf-on, bioS-on, Mere. 
bfop, biS-on, beop-aiP, 1-4 b^o, 2 beet), byd', 2-3 
biod, buod, bu 5 («)j 3~4 bueS J bu ^> heoth, 2-5 
bed, bep, 4 b yep, beep, 4-5 beth, 5- beetb, 
(6-7 dial. beth). 

&. Midi, (type been, bett, been, be) : 2-4 beon, 

2 bienn, bin, 2-3 bien, 2-6 ben, 3-4 buen, 4-5 


by, 4-6 bone, 4-7 boon;e, 5 ^byn(,no ; , 5-7 bin 
{still dial.), 6-7 bee, 4- be. Negative, dial. beuT, 
Leant. 

7. North . 3 bes, 5 bese. 

a. as future. 

<r8z5 Vesp. Psalter x cii. 14 Biod gcinonisfaldade in addu. 
c 1175 Cott. Horn. 239 A domes dei3 alle godes fend. abro- 
den bienn. 1205 Lay. 3057 Sone heo bid [hi beod] ila^ed. 

b. as present. 

cwjsCott. Horn. 219 Her beod ni^en angleu bapes. < 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 89 I-a hu ne bead pa. .galileiy:e? c 1200 Trin. 
Coil. Horn. 39 po bin pe gode word of holi boc. 1205 1 ay. 
4455 Wh:cr beo 3c mine cnihtes? ^1250 Gen. Ex. 107 
Wat res ben her der-undcr. 1297 R. GlouC. 368 Hey men, 
pal in Kngelond bep* Bep ycome of pc Normans, a 1300 
K. Alts. 4965 Men hy ben. Ibid. 6494 Faire wymmen heo 
buth. £1300 Beket 174 To fewe ther beoth. 1307 Eleg}’ 
Ediv. /, ix, Our baners that bueth brohl lo grounde. 1340 
Ayenb. 1 pi>e byep pe capileles. ci 37 ° Wvcuih U ksAi&So! 

pci been enemys. c 1385 Chaucer L.G. IP. 1029 We.. 

Be now disclaundcred. 1387 Trevisa Itigdcn Rolls Ser 1 . 

321 pere by gracious lymes. £1420 .SV> Amadace xlyiu, 
For-sothe thai byune away, c 1460 Koriescue Abs. <y Lint. 
Mon. 11714 1 7 Thus two Princes beth of egall Astate. Ibid. 

10 Which Lawys ben right good. 1485 Caxton Paris 4 l . 

16 Knyghtcs and barons that been here, a 1500 Rob. Hood 
<Ritsoti' 1. i. 213 My goixle?* beth sette and solde. i 514 
Tin da Lb Rom. xiii. 1 The powers that be, are ordeynetl 
uf Gotl. 1535 Cover da le Zech. i. iq What l>c these? 1548 
— Era sin. Par. Rone. 11 . 40 And what thinges l>cne they? 
1557 A*. Arthur (Copland 1 Cont The chapylres that ben 
contcyned in thi«* present volume. 1582 Bentley Mon, Ma - 
trones ii. 65 They be never offended al anie thing. 1583 
Si u rbi s Auat. Abus. 11. 2 Surely they are, as all other 
countries and nations be. 1594 Soaks. Rich. ///, iv. iv. 9^ 
Where is thy Husband now? Where be thy Brothers? 
1611 Bint.) 2 Kings \ i. 16 They that be with vs are nioc 
than they that be with them. 1669 Milton Accedence Wks. 
1847 461 i Ago, tit , stti l»e of the first Declension. <11687 
Petty Pol. Arith. v. <16911 87 There be Three distinct 
Legislative Powers. 

* Examples of dial, and arch, relenlion of been , 
bin, belli for be, and of be for arc. 

1576 Gascoigne Philomene 63 fArb.i 88 Such as true and 
-tedfast loners bene. <11581 Campion Hist. tret. 11. vii. 
11633'97 The Irish ljeene faBe by kinde. 1584 Pulle Ar¬ 
raign nr. Paris Prol. 6 Th* impartial daughters of Necessity 
l*>in aids in her suit. 1586 Flunk Bias. Gentrie 71 d ou /ay 
/omewhat well vor \s that we beenc the most necessary 
men. 1608 Shaks. Per. n. Prol. 28 To seas, Where when men 
been, there's seldom ease. 1640 Bromk Antip. iE ^x.271 
We be none of jour father, so we beaut- 1651 (er. *1 aveor 
Holy Dying iv, $»> 1727 178 Widows beth slothful, and 
children beth unkind, 1820 Byron Mar. Fat. v. i. 169 And 
who be they? 1842 Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. 1 . 136 
The carpets they do use, Ben’t fit to tread .. An* chairs an 
couches be so neat, You nnisscn teakc cut vor a seat. 1861 
Thackeray Georges ii. 114 Where be your painted hour is 7 
1865 Swinburne Busahe 367 If thou be keen To note 

things amiss that been. 1879 1 scot r England I. 242 No 
alarming sound for the |»owers that be. 

/teen, bin was erroneously used by loth c. Sc. 
writers, 

Byron v .. Tl . ^ 

1513 Douglas .Eneis 1. Pref. 213, I will nocht say all 
Virgin bene a Is trew. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche 5768 Orel 
dule, that day, to lugis bene. 1556 Lauder Tractate ( 1S64 
65 Notliing • - Different . I'han bene the purest Creature 
That euir wes formit of nature. 1823 Byron yuan xui. 
xxvi, Also there bin another pious reason For making 
squares and streets anonymous. 

2 . Present Subjunctive. 

* from stem es- (in weak form V). 

siug. t OK. sie, si. [ = OFris. se, OS., OIIG. j/, 
sis, si, OX- sc, ser, sc, (ioth. sijau, sijais, sijai, 
Skr. sydm, syns, sydt, OL. stem, sics, siet, cl. L. situ, 
sis, sit. In OF all 3 ]>ersons were levelled under 
one form, though in ancient times the 1 pers. was 
distinct siim, sienb] Forms; 1 (1 pers. siem, aion) 
sic, si6, sio, s 6 , si3. 1-2 si, sy, sye, syo, seo. 

f 732 B.eoa Death-song, Naenig uuiurthit thonc-snotturra 
than him tharf sie. « iooo Gosp. Matt. xx»y. 3 Hwilc 
tacn si pines tocymys. Ibid. v. 13 Buton pict hit sy lit- 
aworpen, and sy [v.r. si, sigl fram inannuin forireden. 
c 1160 Hatton G. ibid.. Buton p:ei hyt sye ut-aworpen, and 
syo fram mannen fortredon. e 1200 / nn. Colt. Horn. 91 Si 
lof DauiiVis bern,blesced bie he. 1205 I .ay. 14893 Aire king 
si [1250 beo] lie armiest. Ibid. 24759 Ib'l sco [ l2 5 ° * ,c °l 
Pu Ar 3 ur king! , , _ „ . r\x- ■ 

plural, t OF. sien, sie, sin. [ - OS. sin, Oh ris. 
se, OlIG. stmt's, sit , sin, OX. sent, set, se, Goth. 
sijaima, sijaip , sijaina, Skr. sydma, sydta , syus, 
OL. siemus, siet is, sient , cl. L. stunts f sit is, sintb] 
Fonns: i 8ien, sin, syn, sie, sie, s6, see, 2 syen, 
3 aeon (seo 5 ). 

£950 Lind is/. Gosp. Malt. vi. 1 pet git sc geseno^ <975 
Rus/no. G. ibid., part ge sic geseanie. c 1000 Ags. G. ibid., 
part gc sin geherede. £1160 Hatton G. ibid., piet 3c syen 
3 the rede. 1205 Lay. 13837 Whlahjat cnihtes 3c seon [1250 
beo]. , . . 

• A present subj. from stem wes-, singular ivese, 
plural wesen, also existed in OE., in poetic use. 

c 1000 Ags, Ps. cv. 37 Wese swa, wese swa, purh eall "dde 
ferhd. ibid, lx vii. 5 pa pe wydewuni syn wraOe .. oppe 
sicop-cildum wesen strange fitderas. 

* * from verb be. 

sing. be. Forms : i bio, 1-3 b6o, 2 bo, bie, 4-5 
bi, by, 4- be, (4-7 bee). 

a 1000 Metr. Booth, x. 65 Hwarl iow arfre py bet bio 
o 65 o bince. £1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 91 Blesced bic he pc 
cunieo a godes name. Ibid. 107 Be swo it beo. a 1250 
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rs, in supposed imitation of Chaucer, and by 
1 (in supposed imitation of Shaks.) as singular. 


Owl If Might . 566 Thu gredest suich thu bo wod. 1340 
Ayenb. 219 By hit to pc bodie, by hit to pe zaule. 1377 
Lancl. P. PI. B. vi. 207 Be pow went, Thev wil worche ful 
ille. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxvii. 21 Whethir ihow be [v.r. art] 
my sone Lsau, or noon I1611 Whether ihou bee my very 
sonne Ksau,or not]. £1385 Chaucer L. G. IP. 1S48 ‘ Be as 
be may,’ quod she. 158a Bentley Mon.Matrones 11. 7 If 
thou be my father. 1611 Birle Jer . xvii. 5 Curbed be the 
man that trusteth in man. 1716 Addison Drummers .\, Look 
you if he bent with my lady. 1830 Tennyson Dream Fair , 
Worn. 251 ,1 am that Rosamond, whom men call fair, If what 
1 was 1 be. Mod. Be he who he may, he has no right here. 

b. In the 2nd sing., after if, though, etc., boest, 
properly an indicative form, was common in 16th 
and 17th c., and is regularly used by Shakspere. 

< 1600 Rob. ll ood (Rilsoo) 11. ii. 38 Although thou beest in 
haste. v6o6 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 1 v. 59 Bee'sl thou sad, or 
inerrie, The violence of either thee becomes. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 84 If thou beest he; But O how fall’n ! 1678 Cud- 
wort 11 Intelt. Svst. 462 Whether thou beest a certain Divine 
Force and Souk 

c. In the 3rd sing., bets was formerly used m Sc. 

1513 Douglas /Ends XII. iv. 70 Bot gif so beis, Mars.. 

The victory .. granlis ws. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 79 Gif it 
beis within borgh. 1641 Kirkendbr. U'ar-Comm. Min. Bk. 
11855) 62 Gif neid beis, lo assist thame. 

plural, be. Forms : 1-3 beon, 2-5 ben, 2- be. 

£ 1175 Lamb. Horn. 73 peh alle men beon of bore sunnen 
iciensed. 1205 Lav. 938 p;cl we beon iquemed. £1340 
Cursor M. iTrin.) 1478*4 Bui of 0 ping in were be we. 1362 
L\ngl. P. Pt. A. v. 418 Tyl matynes and masse be do. 
<1450 Merlin x. 150 lx>kc now that ye be larger. 16x1 
Bible i Sam. xxiii. 21 Blessed be yee of the lx>rd. 1632 
Sanderson 12 Semi. 96 If we be <-f the Spiritualtie. 1728 
T. Sheridan Persius 11739' 1)ed * 5 Although you be now 
removed to another Soil. Mod. If we be in lime, we shall 
find him at home. 

• For these the indicative forms have been occa¬ 
sionally substituted since ihc 15th e., and are now 
ehicflv used after if, though , unless , etc. 

1433'CAXTON G. de la Tour B vij, Thus oughte euery 
good woman, .to do his commandment, is it right or wrong. 
1611 Bible 1 John iv. 1 Try the spirits whether they are 
of God. 1667 Marvell Corr. II. xxxvi. 81, 1 can not be 
wanted though 1 am missing. Mod. 1 never go unless I am 
specially invited. Tell me it they are in sight. 

II. lnllcxions of stem tew-; now replaced by be. 

3. Present Imperative. 

a. from wes -: +OF. wes^/.wesaA Obs. [-- OS. 
-ees, wesad, OFris. wese, wesath , OlIG. wis, xvesat, 
(9X. ver, veribi] l orms : sing. I wos, {north. 
wees), 2 wsesso, 3 woes. //. 1 wesaft, wcse(^e), 
{north, wosas), 2 wese($e). (After 1200 only in 
phrase ws haill in Layamon. See \Yassail.) 

ft 1000 Andreas iGrd 540 Wes hu gebletsod ! ( 1000 Ags. 
Ps. cxiii. 23 Wesad ^e geblet>ade. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke 
i. 28 Hal wes du ! £ 1160 Hatton G. ibid., Hal wa;sse pu. 
— Matt, xxviii. 9 Ilale wese 3 e [Limits/. Wosad ^ie hal; 
Rushw. Beop hale]. 1205 Lay. 1497° Laucrd king, wa:s 
hail ! [1250 Louerd king, wassail!]. 

b. from be: sing, and pi. be (hr, hi). Forms : 
sing. 1-3 beo, (2 ibeo, 3 bo, bi), 4- be, (6-7 bee). 
pi. 1-3 bdod‘, beo se>, 3-4 bud, 4-5 beoth, bop, 
beth(e, north. 4-5 bos, beys (oecas. used as sing.). 

6 Sc. beis. Negative, dial, beant, baint, mod. 
Sc. birma, bynua. 

1000 Satan 733 (Gr.) L 4 ! beo nu on yfele. — Andreas 
1611 <Gr. 1 Ne beop t <5 forhle. < 1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 
49 Bud ad mode alse duue. Ibid. 256 1 -hercd ibeo pu swele 
ping. 1205 Lav. 1409 Hal beo pu Brutus! Ibid. 19173 
Beod stille ! beod stilfe ! cnihtes inne halle. £1230 Atur. 
R. 174 Ne beo ;e nout Semei, auh beod Hester, a 1250 
Owl 4 Might. 262 Bo nu stille, and lat me speke. a 1300 
Cursor M. 10454 Be still, or ga me heipen fra. Ibid. 11161 
Bi pou ful traist. a 1300 Havelok 2246 Bes of him ful glad 
and blithe. £ 1320 Sntyn Sag. (W.) 3906 Bese men, & masc 
glide chere. 1382 WvcLlE Isa. \. 16 Be ^ee washen, beth 
dene 1388 Ik 3c ulcne]. 1 1386 Chaucer Milleres I. 392 
<Harl.) Beoih [<i// 6-?£.r^, be] merye, for the flood pause th 
anon. < 1400 Destr. Troy IE 649 wakond and war y. 
t 1440 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxvii. 56 tSherard Mad, Be 
Pou a man of prayer. 1480 Caxton Chrou. Eng. cxcvn 175 
Bethe ware sirs. 1610 Shaks. Temp. t. ii. 38 Ohey and be 
attentiue. 1611 Bible Matt. vi. 16 When yee fast, bee not 
as the hypocrites. 1816 Scott Old Mart. 111 She says to 
him, Binna cast doun, but gird yoursell up to the great task 
o the day. 1839 Loncf. Ps. 0/ Li/e, Be not like dumb 
driven cattle, Be a hero in the strife ! 

4 . Present Infinitive. 

a. from wes -; fOE.weB-an. Obs . [ = OS.,OUG. 

wesan, OFris. wes a, OX*, ver a , Goth. wtsanl\ 
Forms: 1 wesan, wosa, wossa. Replaced 

in 11 th c. by beon. 

Cxdnton's Gen. 283 (Gr. 1 lc mag wesan god swS he. £ 95 ° 
Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 8 Nalla.s donne wosa gelic him. 
[<■ 975 Rushw. G., Ne scule forpon ^elice heon him -1 

b. from be : be (br, bf). F’orms; 1-4 bdon 

(1 north, bian), 2-5 ben, 3- be; also 2 bien, 
boen, 3-4 buen, 4 byen, bue, by, bi, 4-6 bene, 
been, 4-7 bee. . 

975 [-,ee prec.]. 1070 O . E. Chrou. (Parker MS.) Hwi hi 

&er beon ne mihton. 1131 Ibid. (Laudi an. 1127 p.er mihte 
\ve! ben abuton twenti. £ U 75 Coil. Hour 22Q Xnman ne 
mai bien ^chalden. £ 1200 Moral Ode 172 in Lamb. H°m- 
171 Blipe mai he panne buen. <21300 A. Horn 446 pal 
schal beon idone: pu schalt beo dubbed kn^t. 1280 Signs 
bef. Judean. 33 in E. E. PA 1862) 8 pe first tokmng sal be 
pusse. <11300 Cursor M. 1154 pou sal bi haldenvile. c 1340 
Ibid. iTrin.) 4601 Suche defaute shal ben of breed, t 138° 
Sir Pern mb. 4137 pay lete it bene. £ 1386 Chaucer lrank- 
H/ts T. 36 Love wil nouht buen [v.r. been, ben e, be] con- 
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streyned. c 1440 Morte Artk. (Roxb.) 2 That auntrc shall 
by spoke of on euery syde. 1485 Malory Arthnr (1817' 

II 37S Wete ye wel lie wold ben here. Mod. lie bids me 
be quiet. 

e. Dative Infinitive : 1 to bdonne, 2 to bienne, 
to boon, 3-4 to byenne, to buen, to bue, 3-5 
to bene, 4-5 to ben. 4- to be. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke ii. 40 Me scbyraS to beoiiuc [Lin¬ 
disf. to wosanne] on bam Siugum 3 e mines feeder syni. 
c H75 Cott. Horn. 203 To boen modcr of swicli sune. Ibid. 
•233 [Hit] ah to bienne. ‘la 1200 Solomon «y Sat. (1848) 270 1 
Betere were to bue wis. <-1300 JI arrow. Hell 67 Korie 1 
buen oure fere. 1340 Ayenb. 169 pel wes y-\voned to byenne 
be ealde mancreal rome. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. Dc P. R.\. 
O495) 6 He knoweth al thynges present and lo be. a 1440 
Sir Dtgrcv. 382 He prayd the portere flfor to bene his 
inesengere. <11440 Love Bonavent. Mirr. x. 25 (Gibbs 
MS.), What lyme pey kneweu pc cliylde sought to bene 
[v.r. hen] slayne. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 111. i. 55 I o be, or 
not to be, that is the Question. 

5 . Present Participle. 

a. from stem wes -: fOE.wesende. Obs. [ — OS., 
OFris. wesand, 011 G. icesanfcr, OX. vesaudiy from 
1 2th c. verandi, Goth. zvisands.] 

a 1000 Beowulf 750 Ic hine cude cniht wesende. 

b. from&: being (brig). Forms: 1-4 blonde, 
4beende, 4-7 w/Y//.beand; 4-being, (4beoing, 
4-6 beyng(e, 6 bying, / beingc. 8 beeing). 

e 1050 in Wulcker Voc. Existentibus, wesendum, be* 
ouditm. a 1300 Cursor M. iG«*»tt.) 4080 11 is breder mast in 
vvildrenes beand. C1340 Ibid. (Laud* 9428 To Adam being 
in paradice. *1340 Ibid. O’rin.) 15312 In my b)is>e beondc. 
1382 Wyclip Rom. Prol., New causes beende, also ques- 
liounes to coined afiir. 1475 Caxton Jason 69 b, None of 
them beyng in the arke. 1535 CovKKmi.it t Kings xvi. 4 
Who so ueynge of him dyeth in the felde. c 1538 Starkey 
England 11. i. r59 Some Lying to lytyl, some to grete. 1615 
G. Saxo vs Trait. 115 The buildings now being, arc meanc 
and few. Mcnt. For the time being. 

III. Parts from stem rues- only. 

6. Past Indicative. 

1 and 3 sin*, was (wpz, wgz, woz, wys\ 
[= Goth., OIIG., OS., OFris. was, OX. var .] 
Forms: 1-3 waes, 2-6 wes, 3- was, (3 weos, 4 
wass'e, wasc, wesse, wees, watz, 5 wys, 6 
wes), Negative 1 nces, 3 neas, nes, 3-5 nas, 

5 nassc. Until 16th or 17th c., was rimed with 
pass, etc. In was V = was it, it has still the s sound. 
(For 7oas used in the plural, see below were *’). 

c 950 Lindisf Gosp. John i. x In fruma u.es uord. c 1000 
Ags. G. ibid., On frymSe was word, c 1160 Hatton G. ibid., 
On anginne xrest w;cs word, c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 17 He 
wes iboren ofure lefdi. cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 67 Al man- 
kin, pe was.. and nu is. 1205 Lay. 2984 pat p.ct w;es pe oldc 
king. Ibid. 3466 And ich nas na wurtlra, penne ich nes 
vveldinde. a 1300 Cursor M. 1074 Wid pe cheke bon of ane 
asbe Men say pat abel slain wasse. Ibid . 12695 Sco was wit 
barn, c 1340 Caw. 4- Gr. Knt. 1 pe assaut watz scsed at 
Troye. c 1420 Citron. I 'Hod. 709 A lytitle child ybore per 
wys. c 1420 Ballad, on Huso. iv. S86 Gentiler in kyndc 
never nasse. 1475 Caxton Jason 6 Ther was grete nonibre 
of speeres. 1611 Bible: John i. 1 In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God. 

Dialectally 7 oere, 7 oar occur : hence the nega¬ 
tive 7varn/, 7 oa r nt, in iSth c. dramatists. 

1535 Bury lBills (1850) 126 My ryngc wbych wher my 
wylfys. 1633 Brome North. Lass 11. ii, He sed 1 were a 
deaft Lasse. 1775 Sheridan Rivals 1. ii. 11883* 85 It wa’n’t 
fit for a Christian to read. 1837 Dickens Bickw. xxxiv. 
Wax one of those voices Pickwick’s? Ves, it were, s>r. 
1865 - Mat. Er. .\ii, War n’t I troubled ? 

2 sing, wast (w^st, w^st), orig. were, [in Goth. 

7 vasty OX. vast, vart , OIIG., OS. zvdri, OFris. 
were.] Forms : 1 wscre, 2 -6 were, (3 wore), 6 7 
worst, wart, 6- wert, wast. North. 3 was. 
Negative 1-3 nccre, nere. The modern analogical 
rev 1st has displaced the etymological 7oere (with 
grammatical ablaut) ehiclly under the influence 

'of Tindale and the Bible; the intermediate 7vert 
(Shakspcrc’s form) prevailed in literature during 
the 17th and iSth c., and has been used by many 
19th century writers. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John i. 48 pa pu vvajre [Rushw. were] 
under pain fictreowe. c 1300 Havelok 684 Cherl, als thou 
er wore, a 1300 Cursor M. tCott.) 6248 Ta pat wand paL 
pou was wont \Trin. MS. pou were] her in pi hand. 1382 
Wvclik John i. 48 Whanne thou were vndir the fyge tree. 

1 1534 Tin DALE, and all sitbseq. versions , When thou wast]. 
a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 178 Thou O vyrgyn .. that were 
sooerayne delyte to god hymsclfe .. were ioye lo aungels. 
1611 Shaks. Ivint. T. 11. ». 174 Thou vyer’t borne a foole. 
1617 Hieron Wks. (1628* II. 122 Why did 1 forget that thou 
wart an Observer? 1627 Hakevvill A/toIogie (X6301 83 
Thou, whu wersi a Christian before. 1738 Glover Leo¬ 
nidas 111. 560 Thou, whu once wert I-acedannon’s chief. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8rt) II. 204Wert thou bid to 
come up? 1820 Shelley To Skylark i. Hail to thee, blithe 
spirit! Bird thou never wert. 182a H.AZLtir Tabled, ser. 
11. iv. 11869) 91 Thou wert damned. 1875 Browning 
Aristoph. Apol. 232 Thou wast less friendly far than thou 
didst seem. 

plural, were (wc»m, wei, waj, war). [ — OFris. 
7 tfiran, O.S. wdrun, OI IG. wartimes, 7vdrut, 7odrun, 
OX. vprum, vdrnm , vdrud, varn, Goth. 7ves urn, 
wesup , 7 vesun.] Forms: 1 wserun, 1 -2 weeron, 

2 weeren, 2-5 weren, 3- were ; (2 waren, 3-4 
weore(n, wore'n, 3-6 ware, 4 warre, wair, 
quar, 4-6 werne, warn, wer, war, wher, whar, 


5 werene, weruu, 6 warren, werren.) Also 4- 
was. Negative 1-3 naerou, neoren, nere. 

(For 7 vere used in the sing, see above, was ■ \ 
c 1000 Ags. Gosg. John i. 24 p.i vviron of sundor-halgan. 
1160 Hatton G. ibid., pa ware 11. <1175 Lamb. Horn. 15 

pas la^en weren from Moyses. <1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 31 
Hie waren swiSe .. ofdredde. Ibid. 145 Seiicii awer^euc 
gostes ware on hire, c 1250 Gen . \ E.v. 2446 Swilc woren 
cgipte la}es. a 1300 Havelok 717 Hise two doutres, that 
faire wore, a 1300 Cursor M. iGott.) 11490 par iesii and his 
modcr warn lr. r. went, werne]. Z1340 Ibid. iTrin.i 388 
Hope w’ere \v. r. war, ware, was] made sonne and mono. 
c 1386 Chaucer Brol. 23 And wel we weren e>ed atte be^tc. 
Ilnd. 41 And eek in what array that they w ere inne, <14x0 
Love Bonavcnt. Mirr. x. (Gibbs MS.* pei pat werene so 
noble. 1462 Boston Lett. 453 11 . 104 Vour brother and 
Debenham were al w^ords. 1557 Barclay (Paynell* Jugurtlt 
5 b, What lyme ye warre w ithout riches. x6u IIiui.eA ww. 
xiii. 33 Wee were in our owue sight as grashoppers, and so 
we were in their sight. 

<' 'Lhe plural had formerly also 7 vas ; almost 
universally so in 16 18th c. with you when used 
as a singular. Still dial, in all persons. 

c 1340 Cursor M. (Trin.* 944 Into pe world pere pci made 
was. ( 1430 Syr Gcuer. 5674 Traiiourcs was him euer loathe. 

<■ 1460 Koki kscu: Abs. 9- Lint. Mon. 108 Whan limy came 
togeders. thay was. .occupyyd with their own maters. 1588 
Shaks. Tit. . iv. i. 38 There was more then one .. 1 , more 
ihcre was. 1671 Wilkins in Grew Aunt. Blunts Pref., \ oil 
was very happy in the choice of thi> Subject. 1684 Busy an 
Bilg. 11. 76, I suppose you was in a dream. 1735 Walioi.e 
Corr. ijSao* I. 3 When you was at Ktoii. 1749 Kikt.r*iN*: 
Tout Jones u. v, What was you reading when I came in? 
1811 Miss Aumun Sense <y Sens. 11870* 11 . i. 122, 1 fell sure 
dial you was angry with me. 1837 ! Ucki.ns Bnkry. xwiii. 
Vou was to come to him al six o’clock. Mod. dial. 1 hey 
was here. 

7 . Past Subjunctive. 

1 and 3 sing, were (vvC^u, wuj, woj\ [.-OFris. 
7 c>cre, OX. v<vri, OS. and OIIG. wdri, Goth. 1 
7 vesjan, 3 we si.] Forms: 1-2 ware, 2- were, 
(2-3 wcore, 3-4 wor\c, 4-5 ware, war, 6 wenre. 

< 1175 Lamb. Horn. 5 Kr pis were, a 1250 Owl A Sight. 
1312 ^if iclt were a bisimere. a 1300 Havelok 1033 Me wore 
leuere I wore lame, a 1300 Cursor M. 1599 ^ ou ^ ie war 
[?'. r. were] wrath it was 11a w rang. < 1440 Love Bonavent . 
Mirr. x. 25 (Gibbs MS.* As he were a pore mail, i486 Bk. 
St. Albans A iiij, As it ware ihe mawe of a pegeon. i5 2 9 
More in hour C. Eng. Lett. 12 What way w er be>»t to lake. 
1788 Burns Oh, were 1 011 Parnassus’ Hill! 1852 Miss 

\ once Cameos I. vi. 42 By my faith il were treason. 1863 
Geo. Ki.iot Romola x, If I were only a Theocritus. Mod. 
Would 1 were there ! 

2 sing, wert (weut, wojtl), formerly were. 
OFris. 7 verc, OX. vnrir, OS. and OIIG. 7 oar is, 
Goth. 7 aeseis. The final -/ in Fng., formerly esl, 
-st, is on the analogy of the indie.] Forms: 1-2 
wscrc, 2-6 were ; 6 7 werest, werst ; 6- wert. 

e 1300 Harrow. Hell 131 Were thou among men. 1535 
Covi.ruale a Esdras v. 30 'Though ihou werest encuiye. 

- Ezek. xxviii. 6 As though thou wersi God. 16x1 Bible 
Rav. iii. 15, I would ihou wert cold or hote [Wyci.ii, 
Covere., C ran mi r, Khent. were, Genre, wxresij. <11796 
Burns Oh, wert thou in tl*e cauld blast. 
plural. were(wc<u,\vAi' with grammatical ablaut. 
[ OFris. 70 cre, OX. 7 vw 7 w, -;d, OS. 7 odrin, 
OIIG. wdrimes, - it, -in, Goth. 7 oeseima, -dp, 
-cilia.] Forms : 1-2 waren, 2-4 weren. (3 

weoren, 3-4 woren, waren), 3 were, (3 wcore, 
4 wore, weere, 4-fi war(e, 6 wer. 

1205 Lay. 50 Oul of peowedoine, freo pat heo weoren 
[1250 were], a 1300 Havelok 2661 And fouhten so thei woren 
wode, 1480 I\obt. Dcvyll 10 Ye were better lette me a Join*. 
1571 I.yndesay MS. Collect., Swownaml, lyk as thai war 
hot life. 1611 Bhilk John xv. 19 If ye were of the world, 
die world would lone his owne [So 'Tinhai.l, etc.] 1766 
Kordvce Strut. 1 tig. Worn. II. viii. 4 Mere these ex¬ 
tinguished, what were this world? 1868 Browning Ring 
<y Bk. 11. 1153 M'ere they verily the lady’s own .. she must 
be the fondest of the frail. 

• For the singular, the indicative form 7oas was 
common in 17-1S1I1 c.; it was even used for the 
plural by writers who Used 7 oas in the plural 
indicative. 

1684 Blsyan Bilg. 11. 77 As if one was awake. 1713 
Bkyekujge Private Th. 11. (1730)46 Which certainly would 
be the greatest Absurdity.. was not they God as well as 11 e. 
1760 Sterne Scrm. Yoruk via. (1773* 88 A man, of whom, 
was you to form a conjecture, etc. 1768 - Sent. Journ. 
(1778* 1 . 85 Was 1 in a desert, 1 would find out, etc. 1787 
G. White Se/lutme v. (1789* 11 The manor of Selborne, was 
it siriedy looked after, .would swarm with game. 

IV. I ’arts from be only. 

8. Past Participle : been (b/n, bin). Forms; 
Southern ? 1-2 seb6on, 2-3 ibeon, ibon, iben, 
ibi, 3-4 ibeo, beo, 3-5 ibe, ybe, 4 yben, by, 
4-6 bo. Northern ? 2-3 beon, 3-7 ben, 4 beyn, 
buen, 4-7 bene, 5-6 byn(ne, 6-8 bin, 7- beene, 
3- been. Xot known in OE., where no pa. pple. 
of any of these verbs {am, 7oas, be s appears. The 
common literary form in 14-15th c. was be, before 
the general acceptance of the northern ben, bene. 
South-western dialects have still a-be = ibe. (In 
U. S. often pronounced ben.) 

a 1107 OE. Chron .*Laud MS.) an. 1096 He heafde ^ebeon 
on pes cynges swiedome. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 159 Wel tonge 
ich habbe child ibon |r*. r. iben, ibeol. C1175 Cott. Horn. 
230 pus hit ha<S ibi and is. C1200 Ormin 8399 Haffde he 
bcon. Ibid. 2311 Hafde ben. 1205 LaV. 6325 pu hafuest 


ibeon [1250 beon] ouer-cumen. t'1230 Amr. A*. 316 Ich 
habbe ibeon fol. a 1300 Cursor M. (Cott.) 14638 War yemed 
haf I ben [Gott. bene], cix 00 Beket 133 Lute we habbeth 
to-gadere 1 -beo. C1300 Harrow. Hell 173 So longe we 
havelh buen herynne. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 527 Thai 
mycht nocht haiff bey 11 lane. C1375 Wyclif Scrm. xliii. 
Sel. Wks. 1871 11 . 346 'l’respassours, pat wolden liav e be 
ever wauloun. 1377 Langl. /’. Bl. ii. xiv. 95 As it neuerc 
had ybe. c 1386 Chaucer Brol. 60 At morial bataille.s 
haddc be be lr. r. ben, been] fiftcne. — Merck. B. 1157 
A man that longe hath blynd ybe fr. r. ibe, blynde bel. 
e 1400 Dcstr, Troy mi. 8913 pat any dede has be don. c 1420 
Sir An/at ta. c xxxix, A men that base alle way bynne kynde. 
e 1450 Merlin \v. 239 Where the battle bad I-be. 14SS f • 
Clerk in Four C. Eng. Lett. 5 Nor w ist not w here he had 
be, whils he had be st-ke til now. 1483 Ait 1 Knit. Ill, i. 

$ 1 As..if this Act bad not he made. 1526 Tindall John v. 

5 Which had bene 11582 Rhem. been) diseased. — xiv. 9 
Haue 1 bene [1611 bin] so long lyme with you?. i57S J- 
Siill Gamut. G nr ton v. ii, Had my hens be siolne eche one. 
1579 Lyly Euplines (16361 E iij b, Had il not bin belter 
fur thee? 1560 Jewel Scrm. Matt. ix. 37-8 As if they had 
byn a llouk of sheepc. £1645 Howell Let/. i 726 23 Hav¬ 
ing bin so roikud and shaken at Sea. 1864 I ennvson Lit. 

.Ird. 420 You have been as God’s good angel in our hou.ic. 

B. Signification and uses. 

[The primary sense appears to have been that of 
branch 11 below, ‘to occupy a place* (i.c. to sit, 
stand, tie, etc.) in some specified place ; thence 
the more abstract branch I was derived by nl>- 
stracting the notion of particular place, so as to 
emphasize that of actual existence, ‘ to be some¬ 
where, no matter where, to be in the universe, or 
realm of fact, to have a place among existing 
things, to exist.’ Branch HI was derived from 
11 by weakening the idea of actual presence, into 
the merely intellectual conception of ‘having a 
place* in a class of notions, or ‘being identical 
with’ another notion: ‘centaurs are imaginary 
creatures’— ‘centaurs have their place in the clasN 
of creatures of the imagination.' branch I\ is an 
obvious extension of 111 : cf- ‘ il was annoying to 
me,* with ‘it was annoying me.’] 

I. absolutely : To have or take place in the 
world of fact, to exist, occur, happen. 

1 . 'Lo have place in the objective universe or 
realm of fact, lo exist; also, to exist in life, to live. 

< 1000 ACleric E.xod. iii. 14 lc corn se pe com cvva*p he .. 
>e de ys me smide to cow. <1340 Cursor M. Kairf.to? 1 
This world..hast pou made fadir porogh me lo belie. 1548 
L’ilvll Eras to. Bar. Matt. xxii. ros *1 hey be I cue. .nothyng 
to be but that vvhichc they see. 1587 (.m ding Dc Mornoy 

iii. 26 All thiiigs that are, or euer were, or shall hercaftc: 
bee. 1611 Bible Gen. v. 24 Enoch walked with God : and 
bee was not, for God loukc him. 1698 I <rvdev cEneid 11. 
4 {8 Troy L no more, and Ilium was a Town. 1732 Poll 
Ess. Man 1. 100 To Be, contents his natural derire. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. 111. i. How are they blotted from tlur 
1 lungs that be. 1823 Byron Juan ix. xxiv. Tyrants and 
sycophants have been and arc. 1827 Carlyle^ Mise. 118571 
l. 6i God i>, nay alone is. 1837 — Er. A\v. Li. 6 So much 
that was not is beginning to be. 

b. with there. [See Tbehf, for its uscwith verbs ] 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1078 ^ There bene reasons wretyn sere 
Thai god wold she spuusid were. < 1386 Chaucer Bos. T. 

* 21 Ther ben (lire acciouns of ijc-niieiice. 1426 Au delay 
Booms 16 Ther hene hot feu truly. 1562 J. Heyvvooo Frov. 
<v I-pigr. 11867) 86 Thers no redcuipcion. <11586 lusw. 
Cartwright 7^ Tliere were of the princes that tookc his 
parte. 1650 Baxter Saints' R. l i. 1 1662' 3 ’I'here's few will 
deny, that God knows. 1711 Pori: Rap. Lo.k 79 Sonic 
nymphs there are, loo conscious of their face, Mod. Ihcre 
are photographs and photographs. 

2 . To come into existence, come about, happen, 
occur, take place, be acted or done. 

do become, tome about, w as the Olv. and early ML. sense 
of be on, while still a distinct vbt, before it became blended 
with am, was.) 

t 950 Lindisf Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 3 CueO us, hoeune 5 a- 
bifton. < 975 Rushw. G. ibid., S;e?,e us hwjenne pas beop. 
<1x75 Lamb. Horn. 177 Hu seal pat Iron? <1350 Hill. 
Bale me 1930 Manly on pe morwc pat mariage sdiuld bene. 
1530 Palnck. 421/1 Be as be may, vaille quo vail/e . 1562 

J. Hkvwood Frov A- Epigr. ■ 1S07• 43 Be as be maic is no 
bannyng. 1775 Sheridan Rivals 111C asquet. Lit. \ 1877' 1 \ 
i7 '2 Your husband that shall be. a 1804 Nelson in Nicola^ 
l)hp. 11 . 4S7 Marry-., speedily, or the lo be Mrs. Berry will 
have very little of your company. Mod. When is the wed¬ 
ding to be? The flower-show was last week. 

3 . To be the case or the fact, esp. in the phrases 
So be, Pe il that = if it be the case that, suppose 
that, and the arch, or dial. Pang, Pang that = it 
being the case that, seeing that, since. Hence 
the adverb Howbeit. 

C1314 Guy ll'amo, 203 l>i so that he wille kisse 111c, Lucr 
eft w e schul freiidea be. < 1400 MaCNDEV, y. 40 Beso it be 
not a^enst his Lawe. 1547 Bklnue Let. in 1 ytler Hist 
Scot. * 1864) 1II. 380 If so be be will stand. *549 Latlmkp 
Scrm. bef.Edw. VI, vi. I. 178 Be it so, the Corinthians had 
110 such contentions among them. 1611 B IBLt X / 1X ’} 
\nd be it indeed that 1 haue erred. 1851 J. Hume Repent. 

iv. Poems 96 So-bc the haunting sense of wrong .. M ere 

loosen’d from his breast. , , 

1528 ']*. More Heresyesm. Wks. 21 »/z Bej ng ihough they 
wer but men. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. Ifi, it. 1. 199 ^ ou loy ler 
heere too long, being you are to take Souldiers vp. 1641 
Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 120 They went all for halfe gates, 
bvinge that they coulde not bee discerned. 1641 Milton 
Ch. 'Discip. 11. Wks. <1851)61 Being they arc Church men, 
we may rather suspect, etc. 1659 Pearson Creed To Rdr , 
Being the Creed comprehendeth the principles of our 
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religion, it must, etc. 1692 Lady Russell Lett. 26 May, 1 
l»elicve your newspapers., tell you all, but being there is 
nothing newer, I. would do it loo. 1815 Scott Guy M. ix, 
With whom he himself had no delight in associating, ‘being 
that he was addicted unto profane and scurrilous jests/ 

4 . To remain or go on in its existing condition ; 
in the archaic phrase let be **let alone, leave as it 
is; leave off, cease; Sc. omit, leave out. 

1297 R. Glouc. i 53 Uler let al this be. e 1380 Sir Ferumb. 
281 Al ^ourmornyng letepnowben. <*1386 Chaucer Frere's 
Prol . 25 Tclleth your tale, and let the sompnour be. 1393 
Lamgl. /’. PI. C. v. 174 Let be al 30ure ianglyng. c 1450 
Merlin i. 16 Let me be, and beth in pcs. 1513 Douglas 
sEntis iv. vi. 159 With thi complayntis ..Lat be to vex me. 
Ibid . ix. Prol. 25 All lous langage and lychtnes lattand be. 
1530 Palsgr. 607/1 I/et be this nycenesse, my frende. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. il vii. 18 Lett be thy bitter scorne. x6xi 
Bible Mat/, xxvii. 49 Let be, let vs see whether Elias will 
come. 1775 H. Baillie Lett. 1 . 51 (Jam.) Morton, Rox¬ 
burgh, let be Haddington or Stirling, were not of sufficient 
shoulder. Ibid. I. 170 He had never any such resolution, 
let be plot. 1869 Blackmore Lorna I) . xv. (1872)89 ,1 thank 
you ; let me be. 

b. Here may be included an idiom in which be 
is practically = ‘ continue, remain/ though the 
analysis is not clear, and there is apparently con¬ 
fusion of structure. 

1601 Shaks. Alls well n. i. 94 11 c fit you, And not be all 
day neither. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. xti. iv. 151 Town- 
Officer is some considerable lime l>efore he can return (?— 1 1 
is some considerable time before Town Officer can return. 
But cf. the following, which have various relations with 
other senses: 1570 Asciiam St holent. 1. Arb.' 35, 1 hauc 
bene longer in describing the nature . . of the quicke and 
hard wittc than, .the matter doth require. 1600 Shaks. A. 
F. L. 11. v. 34 lie hath bin all this day to looke you. 1628 
Digby Voy. Medit. 1868'7 And they having bin a long time 
from any port. Mod. I was a long while unable to arise; L 
was [also, it was] a long while before 1 could rise. You 
have been rather long about it. Go,but don't be long! Cf. 
also such phrases as ‘Wc are ten miles, an hour's drive, 
two hours, from the nearest railway station/ which come 
under 5.] 

II. With adverb or prepositional phrase: stating 
where or lurw, i.c. in what place or state a thing is. 
[ = -Sp., Pg. estar as distinct from ser.] 

5 . To have or occupy a place (/. e. to sit, stand, 
lie, hang, etc.—the posture not being specified or 
regarded) somewhere, the 4 where * being expressed 
either by an adverb or a preposition with object. 
Expressing the most general relation of a thing to 
its place: To have one’s personality, substance, 
or presence, to be present, so as to find oneself, 
or be to be found in, al, or near a place, with an 
object, etc.). 

a iooo Sax. Left ltd. II. 298 On swa hwilcum huso swa he 
bip. t 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mall xxviii. 20 Ic ben mid eow callc 
dajyis. 1297 R. Glouc. 374 llou mony plou lend, & hou 
niony hydvn al so. Were in eiierychc ssyre. c 1300 //arrow, 
licit 82 Alle tho that bueth heryne. 1400 Mausdev. ii. 10 
Some men trowen that half iho Cros..be in Cipres. 1465 
Marg. Paston in Lett. 505 11 . 194 Uyght glad that we err 
thcr ;i mongs hem. 1674 Brevint Saul at F tutor 164 He 
having bin in his Coffin the greatest part of the night after 
his death. 1722 Dk Poe Hist. Plague 11754)6 Terrible Ap¬ 
prehensions were among the People. 1771 Fletcher Chet k 
Wks. 1795 I L 194 You are just where you was. 1821 Byron 
Sardan.x n.i.401 Again the love-fit'son him. 1861 Thackeray 
Georges iii. 120 Where be the sentries w ho used to salute? 
Mod. Your book is here, under the table. 

b. Often used with there, csp. when the subject 
is introduced to notice: cf. 'your brother (about 
whom you ask) is in the garden,’ with 4 there is a 
cow (something not previously present to the 
mind) in the garden.’ 

[1475 Caxton Jason 8 b, And w ere no more on their side 
but they two only]. 1594 Hooker F.ccl. Pol. Prcf. i. 5 2 If 
there be in you that gracious humility. 1675 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) II. 103 There was not his equal in the whole world. 
1821 Byron Sardan. 1. i, There be bright faces in the hall. 

6 . Idiomatically, in past, now only in perfect 
and pluperfect tenses, with lo , and a substantive, 
or infinitive of purpose: To have been (at the 
proper place) in order to, or for the purpose of. 
Cf. Sp. and Pg. fue 4 I was ’ in sense of 4 1 went/ 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1678) 24, I was yesterday to wait 
upon Sir Herbert Croft. 1747 Lady Siiaftksb. in Priv. 
Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 1 . 51, 1 was to see the new farce. 
1760 Goldsmith Cit. IV. (1840) 158, 1 w*as this morning to 
buy silk for a nightcap. Mod. Have you been to the 
Crystal Palace? I had been to see Irving that night. 

b. To be off, be away : a graphic expression for 
‘ to go at once, take oneself off/ 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. vi. 352 We had better order 
our horses and be off. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xii. 186 The 
stag, .was away like lightning down the bed of the stream. 
1884 W. C. Smith KiId rest. 63 ,1 must be off into the woods. 

7 . To sit, stand, remain, etc. in a defined cir¬ 
cumstantial position, e.g. to be in debt, at one's 
ease ; to have one’s existence in a certain state or 
condition, a. with prep, phrase. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 7 we bco <5 under so 5 scrifie. c 1340 
Cursor M.{ Laud MS.>942 Therforye bene in wo and stryfe. 
Ibid. 10446 When bou shuldist be best at ease, c 1430 Syr 
Getter. (1865)41 Al men that on live bene. 1531-a Act 23 
Hen. VIII , xvi, One halfe of the price .. shall* to the use 
of the seysour. 1535 Coverdale ZccJt. viii. 2, I was in a 
greatc gelousy ouer Sion. 1540 Hvroe Vive s' Instr. Chr. 
Worn. (1592) E ij To bee at the lust of the Judge. 1611 


Bible F . x . v. 19 They were in euill case. 1666 Marvell 
Corr. liv. Wks. 1872-5 II. 191 Proposalls that have bin 
undir deliberation. 1712A0DISON Sfeet. No. 369 r 14 Any 
one. . who w-ill be at the pains of examining it. 1866 Kingsley 
Hereto, xvii. 214 The battle .. is more ill my way. 
b. with adverb. 

<*1350 Will. Palerne 547 Nay best bep it nou}t so. 1463 
Plumpton Corr. 8, I trust all shalbe well. 1611 Bible Gen. 
xliii. 27 Is your father well ? [Wyclif saaf; Coverd., Gcturra 
in good health]. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. tit. 717 Content to 
he and to be well. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 171 Ask¬ 
ing how his Highness was. 

8. To belong. j>ertain. befall : with dal . or to, = 
have. Cf. L. est mi hi, Pr. c esl a mot. Now only 
in exclamations or wishes (where, also, be is often 
omitted), as U r o is me l l To be to the transgressor ! 
Success (be) to your efforts / 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxxviil 2 Welc bes to he non. 138a 
Wyclif Luke i. 7 A sone was not to hem. c 1400 Maundkv. 
36 The kyngdom of Arabyc lhat was to on of the 3 kynges. 
*535 Coverdale Ps. cxxvii. 2 O well is the, happie art thou. 
1602 Shaks. Ilaml. 11. ii. 124 Whilst this Machine is to him. 
1605 — Lear 1. i. 68 To thine and Albanies issues be this 
perpetuall. t6it Binu: Eccltts. xxv.9 Well is him that hath 
found prudence. — Fp/t. vi. 23 Peace be to the brethren. 
— Rev.i. 4 Grace bevnto you, and peace, from him which is. 

t b. To pertain as a misfortune, to have befallen 
to ; to be amiss, be the matter with, ail. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. 128 Merlyn wat ys the? a 1300 Cursor M. 
4395 Leuedi.quat es at 50U? [r». r. what is 30U? what a vies 
?] a 1300 Florh <y lit. 467 [Theil a.xede hire what hire 
were, a 1300 Itavclok 2704 God rich, wat is pc, pat ]>ou fare 
pus with me? 

III. With adjective, substantive, or adjective 
phrase; acting as simple copula: stating of what 
sort or what a thing is. [ = Sp., Pg. ser, as dis¬ 
tinct from cstar."] 

9 . To exist as the subject of some predicate, i.e. 
to have a place among the things distinguished by 
a specified quality or name. a. with ad/. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 30 Min ?;eoc is wynsum and 
min bvrftyn ys leoht. <*1175 Lamb, Horn. 197 No bco ich 
neucr hlide. e 1340 Cursor M. (TrinJ 3109 pe folke was gode, 
pc world was dene. Ibid. 12578 Ar he were tueluc 3ccr olde. 
1387TREVISA Higdon 11865 I. 9 Now men bep al sad. ^1440 
Morte Art A. iRoxb.' 74 Women are frele. c 1440 Hylton 
Seala Per/. i\V. de W. 1494'xx, Ful drye & ful colde am 
her hertes. 1534 Tisdale John xiii. 11 Ve are not all dene. 
1579 Lvtv Euphuesi 16361 Dviij, Neither hauel bin curious 
to inquire of his Progenitors. 1611 Bible Ps. cviii. 30 Then 
are they glad because they be quiet. 1652 Needham Set- 
den's Mare Cl. 171 Whose name is very frequent in the 
mouths of men. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg . tv. 144 Gaunt 
are his Sides, and sullen is his Face. 1830 Tennyson 
Mariana , I am aweary, aw eary, I would that J were dead. 

b. with phrase — adj. closely allied to 7). 

a 1200 < >rmin 2455 pu best wipp childe. a 1300 Cursor M. 
10303 Fastingc he was in wille to be. Ibid. 10572 Anna wit 
child was of a inai. <1400 Partouope 874 Beth of goode 
comfort. 159Z West Symbol. 1. 1. § 9 Of which sort bin all 
naturall Obligations. 1734 tr. Rollins A nc. Hist. 1 18271 1 .11 r. 
260 He was of Memphis 1748 Hartley Ofiserv. Man 1. i. 
§ 1 .• 46 The Instance above noted is most to this Purpose. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth 11 .67 Be cf good courage. 1837 
Newman Par. Serin. I. xxiv. 365 Religion is said to ue 
against nature. 1867 Times 1? Nov. 7/2 The advices from 
Adelaide, .are to the 28th September. 

c. with sit. (used connotatively). 

c 950 Lind is/. Gosp. Matt. viii. 9 Fordon and ic monn amm 
under maeht. e 1175 Coil. Horn. 219 Hi bre<) alle gastes. 
T1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 458 AI arn we membrez of Ihesu 
kryst. <1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. (1871) 111 . 442 pese freres 
bene men of holy Chirche. 1570 Ascham Seho/etu. 1. (Arb.) 
68 You be indeed makers or marrers. 1626 K. Bernard 
Isle 0/Man (16271 155, 1 haue alwayes bin a free man. 1678 
Bunyan Pitg. \. 14 T'hough 1 have bin An undeserving 
rebel. 18x7 Byron Manfred 11. iv. 133, 1 feel but what 
thou art- and what I am. 1850 Lynch Theo. Triu. x. 200 
Only by being man can we know' man. 

10. with sb. To exist as the thing known by a 
certain name ; to be identical with. 

< 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xix. 21 Jc eotu iudea cyning. e 1160 
Halt. G. ibid., Ich cm iudea kyning. <"1340 Hampole Pr. 
Cousc. 946 God. .e^ maker of allhynge. And of alle creatures 
]>e bygynnyngc. 1x400 Gamelyn 583 Hit hen Shirreucs 
men. i486 l'lumpton Corr. 49 These bent the tydings that 
1 know, c 1530 Redforde Play Wyt <V AY. (1848) 3 Ah ! svr, 
what tyme of day yst ? 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 111. ii. 73 Am 
1 Dromio? Am 1 your man? Am I mysclfe? t6to— Temp. 
I. ii. 4^4 My selfe am Naples. 1630 VYaosworth Sp. Pilgr. 
1. 4 "1 was dear it was not eaine was his marke. 1805 Foster 
Ess. 11. vi. 204 Let thinking be reasoning. 1872 Veats 
Tech. Hist. Comm. 2x2 The earth and the atmosphere are 
the two sources. 

11 . To be the same in purport as; to signify, 
amount to, mean. 

c 1200 Triu. Coll. Horn. 5 Yigilate, |>at is be 5 wakiende. 
c 1220 llali Meid. 3 Him ^eme hwat cuch word bee sun- 
derliche lo seggen, C1230 Auer. R. 58 Best is J>e bestliche 
mon bet ne hencheS nout of God. 1302 Wyclif Gen. xli. 26 
Seucn oxen fayr, and seuen eerj^s fullt:, seuen ^eris of plen- 
tith ben. 1611 Bible ibid.. The seuen good kine are seuen 
yeares. 1597 Bacon Cottiers Good Evill, Ess. (Arb.) 153 
The burning of that had bin gradtts privation is. 1884 
Weekly Times 7 Mar. 4/4 To fall was to die. Mod. I’ll tell 
you what it is, you must leave, 

12 . To amount to (something) of moment or 
importance, to 4 signify’ to a person ; to concern. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13383 Quat es hat to me and he? Ibid. 
16487 .What is that to vs? 1526 Tindale Matt, xxvii. 4 
What is that to vs? Sc thou to that. t6ii Bible Lam. i. 
12 Is it nothing to you, all ye that passe by? Mod. 1 $ it 
nothing to you, that you have alienated your friends? 


13 . etlipl. To be good for, to be at the expense 
of, 4 stand/ Obs. or dial. 

i74g Fielding Tom Jones x tu. v, The wine being now'at 
an end, the barber pressed very eagerly to be his bottle. 
Ibid. xv. xii, 1 said I w-ould be my pot too. 1765 Goldsm. 
Strolling Player, Ess. vi, If I have threepence in my pocket 
! never refuse to be my three halfpence. Mod. Colloq. He 
was asked to be his share in the expense and refused. 

IV. With participles and infinitives, serving as 
an auxiliary and forming periphrastic tenses. 

14 . With past participle : a. in transitive verbs , 
forming the passive voice, (For present pple. 
passive, see 15 c.) 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter 1 . 9 Du on-strijdes mec mid ysopan.. 
3 u 8wes mec, & ofer snaw, ic biom ge-whitad [Wyclif, And 1 
shal ben elensid]. 4:885 K. /Klfred Foeth, x iii. 40 Ic com 
nf wundrod. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 59 In he font we weren eft 
iboren. c 1325 E. E. A/tit. P. A. 571 Mony ben calie[d]. 
e 1410 Love Fonavent. Mirr. x. 24 (Gibbs MS.i, We shulden 
not by styred to impacyence. 1606 G. W[oodcockk] Jus¬ 
tine 31 b, Pausanias, being attached for treason, fled. 1637 
Deer. Star Chamb. on Printing 11 July § 2 Thai no person 
.. print or cause lo bee printed. 1674 Brevint Saul at 
Endor 140 Yows..were never heard to have bin made to 
any Saint, but to God alone. 1683 Col. Ree. Pennsylvania 
L 57 Bee il enacted by the Authority aforesaid that y* days 
of y* week.. . shall be called as in Scripture. 1874 Helps 
Soc. Press, iii. 57 The political aspect of the suhject has not 
been approached. 

b. in intransitive verbs , forming perfect tenses, 
in which use it is now largely displaced by have 
after ihe pattern of transitive verbs : be being re¬ 
tained only with come, go, nse, set , fall, arrive, 
depart, grow, and the like, when wc express the 
condition or state now attained, rather than the 
action of reaching it, as 4 the sun is sc!,* 4 our 
guests are gone,’ 4 Babylon is fallen,’ * the children 
are all grown up/ 

894 O.E. Citron., W«s Hasten \>:i [>;cr cumen mid his 
licr^c. c 1200 Triu. Coll. Horn. 173 Alle J>e sinfulle he for 5 
senile farene. a 1300 Cursor M. 14322 Thre dais cs gan. 
c 1350 Will. Palerne 1457 pe grete lordes .. beh lenged now¬ 
here. C1450 Merlin x. 165 In euell tyme ben oure enmyes 
entred. 1523 J.n. Berners Eroiss. I. exxix. 156 They arc 
rested in there batayls. 1556 Veron Godly Sayings (1846) 
145 Aungds, that Dene come down from heaven. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 361 These children, Which acci¬ 
dentally are met together. 1628 Hobbes Thueyd. <1822)62 
He gave out they were run away. 1670 G. H. Hist. 
Cardinals 1. 1. 24 Some there arc, who believe that 
Miracles are not ceas'd. 1671 Milton P. R. it. 140 There¬ 
fore 1 am returned. 1685 Loud. Gas. No. 2069/4 The Dart¬ 
mouth is Sailed to the Westward. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to 
Conq. t. i. <1854) 50 He informs me his son is set out. 1852 
Miss Yonge Cameos I. ix. 58 His parents were grown old. 

15 . With the present participle, forming con¬ 
tinuous varieties of the tenses, tt. with active 
signification. In OE. only w.rs was so used, form¬ 
ing a kind of imperfect ; the present was in use 
by the 13th c. In later times this was confused 
with a formation upon the vbl. sb., of which see 
examples under A prtp.l 13; the OE. he wxs 
feohtende, and ME. 4 he was a-fighting,* meet in 
the modern 4 he was fighting.’ 

885 O.E. Chrott., j-EpelwTilf ferdc lo Rome and \>acr waes xii 
monap wuniende. ^1175 Cott. Horn. 225 Adam pa wes 
wuniendeon peses life, a 1300 Cursor M. 15665 Bes \v. r. 
be] wakand ai in orisun. <*1400 Maundev. xxiii. 253 Thei 
trowen. .thei schulie be etynge anddrynkynge. 1562 J. Hey- 
wood Proz>. Sf Epigr. (18671 37 Feat vs be trudgeing. 1576 
Lambarde Peranth. Kent, Some fleeting beene in floodes. 
1653 Holcroft Procopius 29 The Romans being prepar¬ 
ing their dinners. 1684 Bunyan Pitg. 11. 227 He was 
talking of thee. 1727 Vanbrugh Jounu Lottd. 1. i, It's 
at the Door ; they are getting out. 1750 Harris Hermes 
(1841) 142 Riseth means, is rising ; writeth, is w riting. 1774 
Burke Sp.Amer. Tax. Wks. 11 . 401 ,1 hope 1 am not ^oing 
into a narrative troublesome to the house. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
1 Rotttola xlv, The bells were stilt ringing. 

| b. with passive signification : in such expression 
j as 4 the ark was building,’ the last word was 
originally the gerund or verbal substantive, and 
the full expression was 4 the ark was a-building or in 
building,’of which sec instances under A prep. 1 1 2. 

1551 Robinson More's Utcp. (1869)64 Whylcs a commodye 
of Rlautus is playinge. 1557 N. T. (Geneva) 1 Pet. iii. 20 
While the arckc w-as [t6tx was in] preparing. 1685 R. Bur¬ 
ton Eng. Emp. Arner. it. 28 Strong preparations being 
making for wars. Mod. Wc stayed there w'htle our house 
was building. 

c. The ambiguity of the constniction 4 is build¬ 
ing’ in the two preceding senses has led in modern 
Eng. to the use in the latter sense of 4 is being 
built/ formed upon the present pple. passive ‘be¬ 
ing built/ 

1 >596 0 / Ghost cs and Spirits 14 The noyse of a leafe being 
mooved so affnghteth him. 1653 H. More Ant id. A fit . 26 
Acting and being acted upon by others. 1754 Richardson 
Grandisott 111 .46 To sit up late either reading or being read 
to. 1760 Mrs. Harris in Lett. 1st Ld. Mahnesbnry (1870) 
I. 180 There is a good opera of Pugniani's now being acted. 
1779 J. Harris ibid. I. 4x0 Sir Guy Carlton was four hours 
being examined,] 1795 Southey in C. Southey Life I. 249 
A fellow, .whose grinder is being tom out hy the roots. 1797 
Coleridge in Fiog. Lit. (1847) II. 217 While my hand was 
being dressed. _ 1823 Lamb Elia, Tnconv. being hanged, A 
man who is being strangled. 1846 Newman Ess. Crit. 
Hist. II, 448 At this very moment, souls are being led into 
the Catholic Church, a 1859 De Quincev Wks. 1 V. 7 Not 
done, not even (according to modem purism) being done. 
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1873 Huxley Crit . <$• Addresses 247 The corpuscles enter 
into the eggs while they are being formed. 

10 . With the dative infinitive, making a future 
of appointment or arrangement; hence of neces¬ 
sity, obligation, or duty; in which sense have is 
now commonly substituted. 

t a. with infinitive active. Ohs. 
c 1200 Tritt. Coll. If cm. 3 Al!e )>o pe habben ben . .and alle 
bo b« ben to cumen her after. 138* Wvclif Gen. xiii. 17, 
I am to 1 1388 V schal] 3yuc it to thee. 138* — Eccles. ii. 18, 
I knowe not whether wis or fool he be to ben. __ 1622 Mas¬ 
singer Virgin Mart. ill. i, A King of Egypt, being to erect 
The image of Osiris. 1692 Locke Educ. §167 If a Gentle¬ 
man be to study any Language, it ought to be that of his 
own Country. 1703 Rowe Fair Pentt. Dcd., If this be not 
a receiv'd Maxim, yet I am sure I am to wish it were. 1725 
De Foe Voy. round World < 1840) 22 Mighty uneasy, .about 
their being to go back again. 1742 Richardson Pamela 
111 . 264, 1 am to thank you, my dear Miss, for your kind 
Ivetter. 1814 Scott JVav. I. v. 55 Had he been to chusc 
between any punishment. .and the necessity. 

f b. Hence, To he lo seek : to have to seek, to be 
obliged to seek, to be in want or at a loss. Ohs. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 89 The complete measure of it .. 
that such as are desirous of knowledge be not to seek in 
any one thing. 1625 Bacon Usury, Ess. (Arb. > 544 The 
Merchant wil be to secke for Money. 1653 Holcroft Pro¬ 
copius 1. 4 Being to seek his food he would hunt for it. 
1654 (12 Sept.) Cromwell Sp. iCarl. 1871) IV. 52 We were 
exceedingly to seek how to settle things, a 1674 Clark noon 
Hist. Reb. I. v. ( 1702 ) 454 They were very much to seek, how 
the Case of Hull could concern Descents and Purchases. 
1832 Fair of May Fair III. ii. 278 It was excusable that a 
man having passed so large a portion of those sixty years 
in a compting house, could be somewhat to seek in the 
economy of his social system, 
c. with infinitive passive. 

1581 Fulke in Confer, in. (1584) Oiiij b. He him sclfe be¬ 
ing to iudge all men, is to bee iudged of no man. a 1674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. I. ri. 118 Being to he made Earl of 
Strafford. 1869 Freeman Norm. Com/. III. xii. 145 Nor¬ 
mandy was to be invaded on each side. 

17 . The same construction is used in the sense 
of 'to be proper or fit (to)/ a. with infinitive 
active, arch, and now commonly expressed by b. 

CI175 Lamb. Horn. 133 Hit is to wticnc. <1340 Cursor 
M. ihairf.) 12861 Wat is to do. 1340 Ayenb. s pet is to zigge. 
c 1388 in Wyclif s Set. If'is. 1871 III. 468 11 it ys not to gife 
dymesto a persoun. 1483 Canton G.de la 'Four E v, Suchc 
..wymmen be to compare to the wyf of Lolhe. 1528 Per¬ 
kins Prof. Bk. i. §36(1642) 16 Now it is to shew. 1634 
Malory's Arthur (18161 II. 308 The four, .is to understand 
the four evangelists. Mod. Is this house to let? They are 
not to compare with these, 
b. with infinitive passive. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand/. Syuue 1545 peybep tohcblamcde 
eft. 1588 J. Udall Demonstr. Disc ip. (Arb.) 54 If the whole 
..be to occ obserued vntill the ende. 1679 Pf.nn Addr. 
Prot . 11. § 2 (1692) 76 Not a Good Samaritan being to be 
found. 1798 Malthus Popitl. (1817) 11. 194 It must be to 
be depended upon. 

18 . The past subjunctive were with the infinitive 
makes an emphatically hypothetical condition: 
cf. the degrees of uncertainty in If 1 went, If I 
should go. If J were to go. 

1596 Raleigh in Four C. Eng. Lett. 37 If I weare .. to 
advize my sealf. Mod. If 1 were to propose, wonld yon ac¬ 
cept? Were he to ask me, it would be different. 

V. Phraseological combinations. 

19 . In I were better (best, as good), the nominative 
pronoun took catachrestically the place of an 
earlier dative (me were better = it were better to or 
for me) : modem usage substitutes had better, after 
the analog)' of had liefer , rather, etc. Cf. IIavk, 
Lief, Rather. 

(See F. Hall, 'Had Rather ’ in Amer. JnL Philol. II, 
No. 7. 1881.) 

c 1300 St. Marg. 180 pc were beterc habbe [ = it were 
better for thee to have] bilcucd atom, pan icomc me to fonde. 
0x430 Syr Ttyam. 399 Sche wystc not whednr-warde .. 
Sche was best to goone. e 1590 Marlowe Jew ofM. tv. iv. 
i^53> l ■ told him he were best to send it. 1597 Lyly Worn, 
in Moone m. ii. 185 Sirra, provide the banquet, you are 
best. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 366 Be quicke thou’rt l>est. 
161 x — Cymb. ttt. ii. 79 Madam, you’re best consider. 1612 
Chapman Widdowes' T. Plays 1873 III. 12 V’are best take 
you to your stand. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 57 They were 
• .better speake plainer English. 1703 Moxon Mec/i. Ex. 
278 Vou were best to mark the lower Closicr in each course. 

20 . In clauses measuring time: as 'he came 
here Monday was a week/ i.e. he came here on the 
Monday a week before Monday last: the phrase be¬ 
came a mere adjective clause, whence arose remark¬ 
able constructions, as ‘ on the evening of Saturday 
was sennight before the day fixed’ * on the evening 
of the Saturday a week earlier than the Saturday 
before the day fixed. IVas is now generally omitted: 
I was in London Monday (was) three weeks. 

1 1449 Poston Lett. 68 I. 85 And as God wuld, on Fryday 
last was, we had a gode wynd.] 1678 Gunpowder- 7're as. 

1 x The Evening of the Saturday was Sennight before the ap¬ 
pointed time. 1684 Baxter ‘Twelve Argts. Post. M, 1 have 
been at no Church since August was Twelvemonth. 165(1 
Lend. Gas. No. 2657/4 Edward Flower., went from his 
House about last Christmas was 4 years. 1725 Ibul. No. 
6447/4 About two or three Days after Holy Rood Day last 
was Twelve Month. 18S9GRO. Eliot A. Bede 343 Did there 
come no young woman here .. Friday was a fortnight ? 

21 . To he about to : see About A 11, 12. 


22 . What one would he at : what one aims at; 
what one means, wishes, or would have. 

1705 Vanbrugh Confeder. t. i. (1759) 11 . 13 What vvou’d he 
be al? At her—if she’s at leisure. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
(1836) 1 .1. xi. 51 Wc cannot always discover what the young 
lady would be at. 1766 Goldsm.C/V. IV. x. (1857) 58 That 
is very true but not what I would be at. 1848 Biackio. Mag. 
LXIV. 373 What would revolutionising Germany be at? 

23 . To he for : + a. to be ready, prepared, or a 
match for a person (ohs.) ; b. to be bound for, lo 
be making for a place; c. to be ready lo act for, to 
he on the side of, or in favour of, to advocate ; d. 
to be anxious for, to desire, to want (dial.). 

a. 1622 Middleton, clc. Old Law uu ii, My young boys, 
1 shall be for you. 1631 Massinger Beleerv us yon list in. 
iii, His angrie forhead .. No matter—I am for him. 

b. 1630 Wadsworth Sp. Filer, ii. 6, I was for St. Sebas¬ 
tians, accompanied with one Mr. Pickford. Mod. ’Where 
are you for to-day ?’ 

C. 1636 Healkv Epictetus' Man. 147 Like unto beasts, 
they are all for the belly. 1692 Locke Toleration ii. Wks. 
17271 1 .289 Vou cannot lie.. for a free and impartial Examina¬ 
tion. 1799 T. Jefferson )/>//.( 1859) IV.268 ,1 am for free 
commerce with all nations. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Fug. IV. 
511 He was for going straight into the harbour of Brest. 
1878 I losw. Smith Carthage 2x9 Scipio. .was for delay. 

24 . Many parts of the verb and its tenses arc 
used substantively, adjcctivcly, or adverbially. 

a 1679 T.Goodwin lVis. (1864 V1 11 . 231 How slender these 
hopes, .which these it may bes do afford. 1739 Ciiestekk. 
Lett. I. xxxv. 115 May be they were drunk. 1802 <1. CoL- 
man Hr. Grins, Reckoning with Time iii, List then, old Is- 
Was-and-To-Bc. 1819 Byron Venice U, 'The everlasting to 
be which hath been. 1837 Carlvle Fr. Ret*. II. tv. ii. 1S9 
He goes, as Rabelais did when dying, to seek a great May¬ 
be. Ibid. HI. 1. iv. 36 There is a need-be for removing. 
1848 Clough Pot hie m. 15^ He lo the great might-have-been 
upsoaring.. He to the meiest it-was restricting, diminishing. 
1852 Tuppek Pnr\ Philos. 173 This would-be god Thinkcth 
to make mind. 

Be, variant of Her sh. 

Bg, obs. and dial, form of By prep.; see next. 
Be- prefix OK. he -, weak or strcssless form of 
the prep, and adv. hi (bif, By. The original Telit, 
form was, as in Gothic, hi, with short vowel, proh. 
cognate with second syllable of Gr. «/*<//, L. am hi; 
in OlIG. and early OK., when it had the stress, as 
a separate word, and in composition with a noun, 
it was lengthened to bJ (hi, hi), while the stress- 
less form, in composition with a vb. or indeclin¬ 
able word, remained hi *; in later OK., as in 
MUG. and mod.G., the latter was obscured to be- 
(also occasional in OK. as an unaccented form of 
the preposition) : cf. OK. bi-g^ng practice, hi - 
gangau, be-gangan, to practise. In early MK. the 
etymological hi-, by- regularly reappeared in comp, 
as the stressless form ; but in later times he- was 
finally lestored. (On the other hand, he was used 
by northern writers as the separate prep., as still 
in mod. Sc.) In modern use, the unaccented 
prefix is always he -; the accented form by - (some¬ 
times spelt bye-) occurs in one or two words de¬ 
scended from OE., as by-law, by-word (OK. til¬ 
lage, hi-word), and in modern formations on the 
adv., as by'-gone, by-name, ty-play , by'-road, by'- 
stander. 

The original meaning was ‘ about/ In preposi¬ 
tions and adverbs this is weakened into a general 
expression of position at or near, as in before 
(at, near, or towards the front), behind , below, 
beneath , benorth, besonih, between , beyond. With 
verbs, various senses of 'about* are often dis¬ 
tinctly retained, as in be-bind, bc-comc (= come 
about), be-delve, be-gird, beset, be-stir. In such 
as be-daub, be-spaitcr, be-stir, bestrew, the notion 
of'all about, all round, over/ or 'throughout/ 
naturally intensifies the sense of the verb; whence, 
be- comes to be more ot less a simple intensive , 
as in be-muddle, bc-crowd, be-grudge, be-break . or 
specializes or renders figurative, as in befall (to 
fall as an accident), be-comc, bc-gct, be-gin, be¬ 
have, be-hoId, bc-lieve. In other words the force 
of be- passes over to an object, and renders an in¬ 
transitive verb transitive, as in bespeak (speak 
about, for, or to), be-flow (flow about), bc-lic, be¬ 
moan, be-lhink, be-wail. Hence it is used to form 
transitive vbs. on adjectives and substantives, as 
in dim be-dtm, fool befool, madam l>e-madam ; 
also others, in which the sh. stands in an instru¬ 
mental or other oblique relation, as Oe-night 'to 
overtake with night/ bc-guile, be-witch. Of these 
a special section consists of verbs having a priva¬ 
tive force, as OE. bclandian, behiafdian, to de¬ 
prive of one’s land, one’s head: cf. bereave, and 
OE. benim-an to take away. Finally, be- is prefixed 
with a force combining some of the preceding, 
to ppl. adjs., as in be-jewclled, bc-daughtcrcd. 

Be- being still in some of its senses (esp. 2, 6, 7 
below) a living element, capable of being pre¬ 
fixed wherever the sense requires it, the derivatives 


into which it enters are practically unlimited in 
number. The more important, including those 
that are in any way specialized, or that require 
separate explanation, arc treated in their alpha¬ 
betical places as Main Words. (In the case of 
ME. words in hi-, by-, all that survived long enough 
to have Be- appear under this spelling ; a few that 
became obsolete at an early date are left under 
their only extant form in Bi-, By-.) Those of 
less importance, infrequent (often single) occur¬ 
rence, and obvious composition, are arranged under 
the following groups (in which, however, the senses 
tend to overlap each other, so as lo make the 
place of some of the words ambiguous):— 

1 . Forming derivative verhs, with sense of 
'around ’: a. all round externally, on all sides, all 
over the surface, as in Beset, Besmear; b. from 
| side to side (within a space), to and fro, in all 
directions, in all ways, in or through all its parts, 
thoroughly, as in Bestir, bejumble. (Some of 
these formations ap|>ear only in the pa. pple.) 

Bcbang, to bang about; j* bebass, to kiss all 
over, coverwith kisses ; bebaste (with a cudgel, or 
with gravy) ; t bebat, to becudgel; be batter, be- 
bite ; beblcar, to blear all over; beblotch, *fbe- 
boss, bebotch, bebrush ; + becense, to perfuse 
with incense ; bechase, to chase about; becircle; 
bcclart dial., to he dirty; becla.sp; becompass, 
to compass about; becramp; tbccrampoun. to 
set (a jewel); becrimson, becrust; + becurry, to 
curry one’s hide, belabour; becursc, to cover with 
curses; becut, bedamn, bedamp, bediaper; 
fbedowse, to souse with water; bedrape, be- 
drift, bedrive, be-embroider, befan ; befmger, 
to finger all over ; bcfleck, to cover with flecks ; 
befrcckle, befriz ; f befrounce, to frounce or 
toss about, louzlc; + begarnish. begash, begaud, 
begirdle ; + behale, to drag about; behammer, 
tbehem ; i behorewe, to befoul; bejig, lo jig 
about ; bejumble, fbeknit (OK. beenyttan ), 
bclave. belick, bcmingle, bemix, bepaste; be¬ 
paw, to befoul as with paws; bepen, to pen in ; 
bepommel; fbepounce, to stud ; beprank, to 
prank out or over; bepuddle (e.g. a spring); 
bepurple; tbequivtle, to besprinkle; berake, 
to rake ail over; tberoll, to roll over; tberouiut, 
bescour, beseam, beshackle, + beshield, bc- 
shroud; fbeslab, to beplaster; be.slash, +be- 
slur; beslurry, to sully all over; besmother, 
besmudgo (+ besmouche) ; besow (OE. 
besawaiP, to sow about; + besperple, to be¬ 
spatter ; bospin, to spin round, so as to cover; 
bespirt ; fbesquatter, to bespatter with filth; 
bestamp,-fbestrokc, + beswitch, betinge, fbe- 
turn, bevoil, + bewallow (OE. bewalwian), 
bewash, bewater, bewhiten, bowreatb. Also 
Beb.ui, Bedelve, etc., q.v. 

1599 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. 11S41I 50 Sheclc .. ‘lie- 
bang him with drie bobs and scoffes. 1583 Stanviu rst 
sEncis 1. (Arb.) 40 Qucenc Dido shal smacklyc ^bchasse 
thee. Ibid. in. tArb.i 79 With larding smcaryc ‘bebnsted. 
1620 Rowlands At. Raven 29 Tom with his cudgell well 
‘be basts his bones. 1565 Calf hill Anno. Treat. Crosse 
(1846) 133 To be all to*’bebatted and afterward to be be¬ 
headed. X565 Golding Ovid's Met. v. (1593) xo6 All ‘be- 
baitrcd was his head. 1880 Webb tr. Goethe's Faust ti. 
v. 130 Each, from queen to waiting-maid, is Be-devilled 
and ‘bc-hit! 1600 Armin’ Hat. 7 'aylor y\%%o\ 196 Ryes *hc- 

bleard with blindncs'-e. 1807 Southey Lett. (1S56) I. 412 
Down comes a proof ♦. ■ beblotched and bedeviled. 1576 
Gascoigne Phitomeue lArb. * 90 A snaffle Bit or brake, 
‘Bebost with gold. 1605 Davies Humours Wks. 11876) 44 
(D.) Petti-boiching brokers all ‘bebotch. 1587 Turberv. 
Trag. T. (1837* 30 “Bcbrusht with bryers her broosed body 
bled. 1591 G. Fletcher Russe Comntw. (1836) 1x3 Having 
sprinckled and ‘besensed the jjood man and his wife. 1639 
Ainsworth Annot. Song Sol. iii. 6 ‘Becensed with Myrrh. 
1574 HKLLo\\KS< 7 «*vomT.f A/.(1577)96 In thisCourtc,none 
runneth, but they go all ’beechased. 1648 Earl Wf.stmld. 
Otia Sacra (1879) I2 8 A grove of Pine ‘Becircled with 
Eglantine. 1607 Topsell Serpents 743 He ‘beclapscth it 
with his tail, and giveth it fearful blows, c 1230 IVohunge 
in Colt . Horn. 279 pat spate) pat swa "biclarted ti leor. 1864 
Atkinson Whitby Gloss., *Pectarted, splashed or bemired. 
X480 Caxton Chron. Eng. it. (1520) xob/x An Vie .. called 
Albyon ..‘becompassed al with the see. 1634 Malory 
Arthur (18161 II. 257 Him thought there came a man .. aU 
* becompassed of stars. x666 Fuller Hist. Cantb. (1840) 
107 Many whose hands are *beeramped with laziness. 1583 
Stanyhurst sEncis iv. (Arb.) 99 With .. pure gould neatly 
> becrampound. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rrt>. II. in. vtt. vi. 369 
Why was the Earth .. *becrimsoncd with dawn and twilight ? 
1883 Century Mag. XXVII. 47 The lofty hedge is "be- 
crinisoned with savage roses, a 1834 Lamb tr. Bourne's Ball. 
Singers Wks. 633 Two Nymphs .. in mud behind, before, 
From heel to middle leg *becrusted o’er. 1598 R. Bernard 
tr. Terence's Andr. 1. ii. (1629) 16/1, I will all to ’ be curry 
thee, or bethwacke thy coatc. 1553-87 Foxe/L ^ 1 /. (x59G) 
247/^The legal .. all to ‘beecurssed the earle of Tholousc, 
his cities and his people, i860 Reade Cloister It. xlviii. 
(D.i, I was never so ’becursed in all my days. 1630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Trav. Twehr P. Wks. 1. 67/2 Me al! in pieces 
they *becm and quartir’d. 1863 Kinglakk Crimea (1877) 
VI. vi. 278 'This much ‘be-damned 4 Sixth of the Line/ 1870 
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Hawthorne Eng. A 'ote-Bks. (1879) 11 . 328 A mist. .*be- 
damped me. 1648 Herrick/ tow/* App. (1869) 457 (D.) Fields 
'bediaperd with flowers, Presente their shapj>cs. 1576 
Gossom Spec. Hunt, ii, A bruised barke with billowes all 
‘bedowst. 1865 Swinburne Dolores 49 We shift and bedeck 
and ‘bedrape us. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. {1872) III. in. iii. 
109 Poor Orleans .. foolishly ’’bedrifted hither and thither. 
1614 Rich Honest. ^^(1844) 26 Some women roc .. to the 
church., so be-laced and so *bee*imbrodered. 1674 N. 
Fairfax Butk$Sek>. Ep. Ded., *Befann’d from next Dogs- 
day scorchings. 1821 Southf.y Zv//.(i8s6) 111 .233 The dirty 
and ‘befingered leaves. 1567 Turberv. Ovid s Epist. 135 b, 
Why blush you? and why with vermilion taint ‘Eeflecke 
yourcheekes? 1610 G. Flf.tghfr Christ's I'itt. 11. vii, A 
grassie hillock .. With woodie primroses "befreckeU’d. 1772 
Songs Costume (1849) 2 49 ‘Re-friz it, and paste it, and cut 
it, and curl it. 1581 Studley Seneca s Here. CEtxus 214 b, 
All her hayre ‘befrounced, rent and torne. 1647 R. Stapyl- 
ton Juvenal 70 What sparagus ‘begarnishes the dish. 1555 
Fanile Faeions it. ix. 196 [ They] all to “begasshe his fore- 
heade and his nose. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 127 ‘Re- 
gawded with Chains of Gold and lewclls. 1843 Carlyle 
Past ff Pres. 75 Stately masonries., ‘begirdle it far and 
wide. 1574 Hellowes Guenara Ep. (1584) 310 Also *bec- 
haileth her by the lockes. 1639 Ainsworth Annot. Pen tat. 
144 The Hebrew word signilieth stricken .. ’behammered. 
1598 Sylvester Job Triumph, i. 683 (D.) Armies of pains 
.. mec round * belie m. 1340 Ayenb. 237 pe hand pet is uoul 
and ‘behorewed. 1821 Combf. (Dr. Syntax) Wife v. (D.) 
When they ’bejigg’d it 'neath the steeple. 156s Golding 
Ovid. Met. tv. (R.) Her filthy arms ’beknit with snakes 
about. 1598 Sylvester Du Fartas it. iii. (1641) 174/j Me 
in Thy Bloud ‘bc-lavc. Ibid. (1638) 1002 The happy plains 
great Phasis streams 'behave. 1559 Mirr. Mag. 106 (T.) 
All his gore "bemingled with this glew. Ibid ., Dh.Clarence 
xliii, ‘Reniixt my swetc with bitternes to bad. 1565 Goun- 
\SG Ovids Met. tv. (1593) 102 Waves of water.. ‘ Remixed 
with the purple bloud. 1684 Otway Atheist Fpil., While 
Rotten Eggs 'bepaw the Scarlet Gown. <*1230 Auer. 
A'. 94 Heo beo 3 her so ‘bipenned. 1583 Stanyhurst 
sEtieis 1. (Arb.) 32 Thee beams with brazed copper were 
costlye ‘bepounced. 1648 Herrick Hesper. (1844) I. 159 
A sheep-hook I will send ‘ Reprank'd with ribands. 1642 
Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 98 While their tradition wascleare 
..and not so * be pud led .. with the mixture of Hereticks. 
1583 Stanvhi’rst sEneis i. (Arb.) 37 His sight was yoouthlye 
* bepurpled. 1771 Muse in Miniature 1 1 5 Mossy hanks and 
flower-‘bepurpied plains. 1690 Songs Costume (1849) *93 
Whole quarts the chamber to bequirtle. 1685 R. Burton 
Eng. Emp. Amer. ii. 51 Their Guns, with which they *0 
' beraked her from side to side. <1325 E. Ii. A Hit. P. P». 
959 Al 'birolled wyth pe rayn, routed & brenned. 1642 
Bridge Serm. Serf. Volunteers 9 Are we not ‘berounded 
with many enemies? 1837 CsrLvlf. Er. Rc 7 >. II. lit. v. iv. 
304 France too is * bcscoured with a Devil s Pack. 1839 
Black:* 1 . Mag. XLV. 301 Blue tops .. All beseamed with 
snow-streaks hoar. 1599 Nssim Lent.Stnffe 50 Who this king 
should bee, ‘bcdi.-uklcd theyr wits. 1848 II. Millf.k First 
impressions of Eng. xi. 1857) 177 Venerable dwellings, 
muc h 'be-hrouded in ivy and honeysuckle. 1481 Canton 
Feynard \ 1844) 138 They were ‘hyslahhed and byclagged 
to their eres to in her owen dongc. 1581 T. Newton 
Seneca's Thcbais 44 b, To die this death : or in one pari to 
be ' bes las lied through. 1635 tr. Camden's Hist.Elis. in. 
(i 638 » 291 *l*o 'lieslurr their Writings with this so impudent 
a Die. c 1614 Drayton Crt. Fairy Wks. (1748) 164 All be- 
slurried, head and face, On runs he in this wild-goose chase. 
1598 FLORto, Carlxmarc, to hesmeare as black as coles, to 
' besinother. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) Ill. 508 Their faces 
..all “besniouchcd with cole, c 1175 Lamb. Horn, 107 Pa 
sunnan be dcouel ‘bisawed on us. 1557 A". Arthur t\V. 
Copland) vi. v iii. The grounds .. was all bespcrpled wyth 
blode. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. V. xin. ix. 92 Was a Na¬ 
tion ever so ‘bespiin by gossamer? 188s Sinclf.ton l Trgil 
I. 171 And nn the cattle to bespirt his bane. i6ix Cotgr., 
Fufoirir, to besquirt, " besquatter. 1652 Urquhaut Jetoel 
Wks. 1834. 256 Resv]uaiter them on all sides. 1857 Fraser's 
Mag. DV 1 .742 That letter .. much ‘bestamped, much stained 
with travel ..is delivered to its owner at l,ahore. 1548 
Herrick Hesp. Wks. 1 . 157 ‘Bestroaking fate the while. 
1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. 1 .12 ‘Reting’d withglossyyellow. 
IS 94 Carfav Tasso (x881 > no To their aduiscs the disdaine- 
full hart. Of this audacinus youth, ’ Returning plies.^ 1582 
Stanyhurst JEneis it. (Arb.) 55 With darcknesse might ye 
'beueyled. 1205 Day. 25989 Al *hi waled [1250 hi wale wed] 
on axen. 1589 Fleming Virg. Georg, tv. 69 She., all 
bewaslu the burning Vesta .. with pure sweet wine. 1648 
Herrick St. Distaff's Day , //«/. (18391 451 bet the maides 
'hewash the men. 1593 Barnes Earthen, in Arb. Garner 
V. 363 Why were these checks with tears * be watered? 1812 
Combf. (Dr.Syntax> Picturesque xix. 71 The cut that’s all ‘be- 
whiten’d o’er. 1598 Gorg. Gallery InventLoner 7veryed 
70. Life , About mishap that hast thy selfe Miewrethed. 
a 1850 Bf.ddoes Song on Water ii, Heart high-heating, 
triumph-'be wreathed. 

2 . Forming intensive verbs, with sense of 
1 thoroughly (extension of 1), soundly, much, con. 
spicuously, to excess, ridiculously/ (Some of these 
occur only in the past participle.) fBebait, to 
bait or worry persistently; bebothered; tbe- 
breech, to breech soundly ; bebusied,tbecheck ; 
fbecheke, to choke, stifle; bedamour, be- 
compliment, fbecost, becovet, becrowd, bo- 
crush, becumber; fbedare, to defy; fbedrown; 
bedrowse, to make drowsy; bedrug, beduck ; 
+ bedunch,to strike against ;+be-eam,be-elbow, 
t befavour, be filch; fbeflap, to clap; beflout, 
beflustered, befraught; begall, to gall, fret, or 
rub sore ; + beglose, to deceive; fbegrain, !o dye 
in the grain, colour permanently; f begreet, be* 
gut, behallow, -pbehelp; tbehnsband, to econo¬ 
mize to the full; bekick, belade, + belash, belull; 
fbemar, to injure seriously ; bemartyr, bemaze, 
t bemeet, bemuzzle, bepaid, beparcb, bepa- 
rody; fbepart, to divide, share; tb e P ie ce> to 


piece up, patch up; fbepierce ; fbepile, to pile 
up; fbeplll, to pillage completely; bepoetize ; 
fbepress, to oppress; fbepride; bequoted, 
quoted to excess; fberagged, fberinse ; be- 
sanctify, to besaint; besauce, bescent, be- 
scorcb ; f bescorn, to cover with scorn; f be- 
scourge, bescrape, beshake ; beshiver, to shiver 
to atoms; beshod, fbesbower, beshrivel, tbe- 
singe (OE. besengaii ); beslap, to slap soundly; 
bcsnowball; fbesob, to soak; besootbe; +be- 
spend, to spend, waste; fbesplit, besqueeze, 

+ bestab, bestay, besteer; bestock, to stock 
thoroughly; bestore, fbestrip, besuit, be- 
sweeteu, fbetalk, tbethreaten, fbetire ; t be- 
trace, to mark all over, to streak; fbetwattle 
(dial.), to bewilder; bewasted, wasted away; 
beweary, bewelcomc, bewidow, bewomanizo; 
tbewound, to wound seriously; fbewreak, to 
revenge. 

1599 Tiiysne Anintadv. (1865^ 61 This syllable [be] is 
sett liefore to make yt moorc signyftcant and of force ; as.. 
for * dewed/ 1 bedewed,’ etc. 

1589 Almond for P. 40 It was not for nothing .. that 
he so ‘bebaited his betters. 1866 Haward Mentor. 
Riogr. I. 263 Seventy miles distant—a long way in this 
bebothered state. 1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely tt. x. 504 
As if his wits were ‘bc-breccht. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
111. v. (16321 490 They are not ‘bebusied about Rhetorike 
flowers. 1598 Svlvfstek Du Bart as 11. n. (164U 114 1 
Brutish Cham .. In scornful tearms his Father thus y bc* 
chcckt. rii75 Cott. Horn. 239 His richtwise deme, 
non ne rnaie ‘bechecc, non beswice. 1832 Whatfly in 
Life* 1866 1. 150 He whined and ‘beclamoured .. but all to 
no purpose. 1832 tr. Tour Germ. Prince 1 V. v. 195 The chief 
magistrate .. thought fit to ‘becompliment me by the mission 
of two of his colleagues. 1513 Douglas cEnet's x. viii. 135 
Na ly til I thyng .. Hes hym bycost the frendschip of Ene. 
1883 (Id. il 'ords 448 The begrudged, becovet ed good of half 
a lifetime, i860 I'kollofe Fram ley PA. xiv. 281 Dorsetshire 
.. is a pleasant, green, trec-'becrowded county. 1607 Row¬ 
lands Font. Hist. 37 Eskeldart Guy’s sword did so ‘hecrush. 
1863 (>. Keahley L inks in Chain iv. 74 Snails,much despised, 
bekicked, and ‘becrushcd. 1550 Cover dale Spir. Pcrle 
xxi. Wks. 1844 1 . 151 Why should any man .. becumber 
himself about that thing? 1599 Pef.le DavidBeths. Wks. 
11. 74 r rhe eagle .. emboldened .. to bed a re the sun. 1584 
Hudson Judith in Sylvester Du Partus (1608 604 Von 
Tyrant ..Who hath 'bedround the world with bloou. 1877 
J. Hawthorne Garth. II. iv. xxxii. 31 Nor was it the lack 
of public recognition which had ‘hedrow^ed him. 1874 
.Motley Barncvcld 11 . .\i. 19 England and France distracted 
and bedrugged. 1596 Spenser F. (>. ti. y i. 42 To the floo<l 
he came.. And deepchiinselfc lieduckcd in the same. 1567 
Drant Horace ’ Ars Poet. II \j, Dan nee and 'bedunchc 
the grounde with fote. 1602 Warner A lb. Eng. x. liv. 244 
Her ownc 'byearned lot. 1848 H. Miller First hnpr. 
vii. (1857) 119 Sorely bo-ellx>wed and be-kneed. <11633 
Munuay Palm, of Eng. ii, One of her liefavoured knights. 
1566 SruDLEV Seneca's Agamcmn, 11581)155 Hercules . . left 
the groue ' be filched ch-ane. 1388 WvcLtK Lament, ii. 15 
Alle men passynge bi the weie biflappcdcti with hondis on 
thee. 1574 Hellowes Guenara's Ep. (1577 232 You had 
escaped from thence wounded, abhorred, bee flow ted. 1864 
Morn. Star 25 June 4 Some panting, blushing, 'beflustered 
honourable me ml >er. 1568 T. Howell .YesoSonn. ^879) 144 
For thou in Barke so well ‘befraughi, hast al our loyes 
away, a 1656 Ri\ Hall Defiance toSnoy iR.) Pines, .'be- 
gald alone With the deep fnrrowes of the thunder-stone. 
1393 I.anc.l. PL C. xxt. 383 jf>ou .. By-glosedest hem and 
[byl-gyledest hem and my gardvn breke. 1855 Single fox 
Virgil I. 204 With full hue of glassy green ‘ Begrained. 
1513 Douglas .Eneis vt. \ii. 63 With hartly luif “begrait 
hir thus in hy. 1648 Herrick Poems App. (1869'' 433 iDd 
Whose head bcefrindged with ’behallowed tresses Seciues 
like Apollo’s. 1481 Canton Myrr. HI. xii. 160 A grete 
philosophre. .whicht* coude byhelpe hym. 1640 A. Mars- 
net Gods Snntm. 388 Bee carefull then to 'Re-Husband 
every moment of thy time. 1862 J. Brown in Wnstr. Mel¬ 
bourne Post 26 July, Many generations of starved, T>ekickcd, 
and downtrodden forefathers. 1850 Black if. sEsehylus 1 . 
197 Friendly men receive The cursc-“l>eladcn wanderer. 
1458 Paston Lett. 311 I. 422 ‘Belassch hym, tyl lie uyll 
amend. 1631 Bratiiwajt IVhimzies ^S I'o dandle him in the 
lappe of sccnriiie, and belull him in his sensual) lethargie. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy xxvt. 10701 Paris.. was pricket at his 
hert, To se his men so be-mard, & murtherit. 1662 Fuller 
Worthies 1. 2 He * be m arty ret h such who as yet did survive. 
1879 Howells L. Aroostook (18831 II. 174 Stanifrid stood 
*bcmazed. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 61 Rut now the Laicks 
are a Day people .. till some Moses *be-mect with them. 
1857 Carlyle J Use. iv. 86 (D.) 1 ‘he young lion’s whelp has to 
grow up all bestrapped,*bemuzzled. 1838 Hawthorne Amer. 
JVote Bks. (1871) I. 147 A *bcpaid clergyman. 1586 Webre 
Eng. Poctr/ci 1870) 77 Workmen. .with buyling heate so'be- 
parched. 1828 Blatkio. Mag. XXIV. 591 It has been he- 
spouted, bequoted. and '‘beparodied. 1531 Elyot Goz\ (1580I 
7 Hiero .. counsailed him to*bepartehis importable labours. 
1578 Florio 1 st Fruites 50 A language confused, *bepeesed 
with many tongues. 1839 J. Darlf.y in Beantn . El. ifks. 
(1839) I. lntroa. 31 Unlike him [i.e. Caesar] *bepterccd and 
bescratched. o 1726 Vanbruch Jottrn. Land. t. i, Bandboxes 
..were so *beptled up. 1574 Hellowf.s Guenara 's Ep. 
(1577)232 You had escaped from thence wounded, abhorred, 
and also Mjecpilled. 1865 Morn. Star 20 Nov., The most 
'bepoetised case of crini. con. on record. 1591 in Farr 
.S'. P. (1845) !. 141 ‘Fo rescue me *beprest 1 do thee pray. 
1690 E. Fowler Serm. Bcrw-Ch, 16 Apr. 16 They would .. 
*bepride themselves the more in their own strength. 1822 
Blacfao. Mag. II. 64 Bethumbing and ’bequoting their 
beauties. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Chipanlt , He is all to *be ragged 
and rent. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas (1608) 1013 Princes 
Whose rage their realms with .. bloud *berinses, 1826 Scott 
Woodst. v, *Bcsanctified as you are. a 1674 Milton Mos- 
coz’ia Wks. (1738) II. 147 Rare dishes .. ’besauc’d with Gar- 
lick and Onions 1863 A. B. Gkosart Small Sins 40 A, ,*be- 


scented, be-ribboned. .little fox! 1583 Stanyhurst FEneis tt. 
(Arb.)52 Hector .. thee Greekish nauye'beskorched. c 1386 
Chaucer Pers . T. p 204 Than was he 1 bescomcd, that oonly 
schulde be honoured. <11300 Cursor M. 17771 Bath bi- 
scurget and bi-spit. 1865 Athenaeum No. 1951. 375/y No 
*bescraped cathedrals. 1664 Cotton Scarron. 24 Have you 
not seen .. A water-dog .. ^Beshake his shaggy pantaloons? 
1556 Abp. Parker Psalter xxxiv. 87 God hateth the proud 
and them ‘beshenth. 1648 Herrick Noble Numb. Wks. 
ID 203 Thatcloude.. *Beshiver’d into seeds of mine. 1850 
Clouch Dipsyehus it. ii. 69 Hexameters .. *Beshod with 
rhyme, c 1420 Palhul. on Hnsb. vi. 12 And yf the ravne 
*beshoure. 1821 Combe (Dr. Syntax) Wife iii, (D.) That 
‘beshriveiled face and mien. 1340 Ayenb. 230 J>e prive 
cat ‘bezengh ofte his scin. 1858 Carlyle P'rectk. Gt. iv. x. 

I. 488 Philip’s Father, son of the ‘Beslapped. x6n Chap¬ 
man May Day Plays(i873 11 .360 'Twere a good deed, to.. 
'besnowball him with rotten egges. 1609 Holland A mm. 
Marcell . xxxv. viii. 250 The ground was ‘besobbed and 
drenched with the mid-Winter frosts that now thawed. 1614 
Sylvester Bethulia’s Rcse. vi. 60 The trembling Lady .. 

' besoothes him. 1567 M aplet Gr. Forest 96 Ixion ‘bespent 
hisseede vpon the Cloude. 1614 Chapman Odyss.x in. 398 All 
his craft •bespent. <i 1640 Jackson Creed ix. Wks. VIII. 445 
Unless abundance of wit hath “besplitted his understanding. 
1600 Rowlands Let. Humours Blood\\ iii. 29 Drinke with 
his dart hath all ‘bestabbed mee. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1 .1 xii. 
Tristretn .. seyd .. How stormes hem "bistayd. o 1618 
J Davies Sonn. Sir T. Frskin (D.l, How blest wert thou 
that didst thee so ‘besteere. 1648 Herrick Poems App. 
(1869' 439 (P.) Leu hym .. Soe good a soilc ‘bestocke and 
till. 1661 HicKERiNGtLL Jamaica 16 ‘Restored with all 
sorts of fruit-bearing Trees. 1340 Ayenb, 123 pe holy gost be 
pise 7cueyefpcs ‘bestrepp pe zeue zennesuram pc herte. 1648 
Herrick Hesp. 1 . 166 Dew., “hesweetned in a ..violet. 
1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xxvtii, The same.. ‘betalk’d on long. 
1635 Quarles Emb. 111.xi. My rock-bethreatend soul. 1594 
Carew Tasso (1881) 17 Dike rest to gaine in like ‘betyred 
plight, c 1460 Tosonelcy Myst. 288 A goost.. lyke hym in 
blood be traced. 1686 Goad Cclest. Bodies lit. iv. 507 They are 
‘Letwalled in their Understandings. 1844 S. Nayler Rey¬ 
nard 29 Poor Bruin thus was sheer * bet wattled. 1593 
Siiaks. Rich. //, 1. iii. 221 My .. time- bewasted light Shall 
l>e extinct with age. 1636 Healey Theophrast. 55 Hec .. is 
all to “bewearied. 1583 Stanyhurst /Ends 111. (Arb.) 81 
King Helenus .. vs .. bcwelconid. 1787 T. Jefferson 
Writ. (1S59) II. 127, I shall now feel 'bewidowed. 1653 
IIkmincs Fatal Contr.y O man * he-womaniz’d ! 1422-61 

Songs <y Carols 15 th C. (1856) 87 Many man .. wyste hym 
wel ‘bewreke, The hacldewel levere myn hed to-breke. 

3 . Forming derivative verbs with privative mean¬ 
ing ‘off, away,’ as in Bedeal, Bex nr, Bereave. 
A very common use of be- in OF. and ME., prob. 
originating in words like Be-shkah, *to cut all 
round/ whence * to cut off or away’ ; but no longer 
in living use in forming new derivatives. 

4 . Making verbs transitive, by adding a prepo¬ 
sitional relation: primarily * about/ as in Be¬ 
speak, speak about (or for, to), Be-moan, moan 
about (or over); which sense can usually be de¬ 
tected under the various againsl, al, for , lo, oft, 
upon, over. by, etc. required by modern idiom : 

t Bebark, to bark around or al ; + bccack, lo 
deposit ordure on; bcchatter, to environ with 
chattering, etc.; fbechirm, to chirm (as birds) 
around ; tbechirp. to chirp about ; beclang, be- 
clatter ; becrave (OE. becrafiaii), to crave for; 
becrawl, lo crawl all over; becroak, to croak 
round or at; tbeery, to cry at, accuse; bedin, 
to fill with din or noise; bedribblo, to dribble 
upon (e.g. as a dog); bedrivel; bedrizzle; 

bedwell, to dwell in or around ; f befleet, to 
flow round; fbefret, to fret or gnaw away; be¬ 
fuddle, to make stupid with tippling; begaze, to 
gaze at; + beglide, to slip away from, escape ; 
t beglittcr, to irradiate ; begroan, to groan at; 
t begruntle, to make uneasy ; behoot, to hoot at; 
bejuggle, to get over by juggler)*, to cheat; + be¬ 
ing, to make to lag; f beleap, to leap on, * cover’; 
f bemew, + bcmoult, to mew or moult upon; 
bemurmur, to murmur at or against; fbemute 
(of birds), to mute or drop dung on ; beparso. to 
plague with parsing ; bepiss, to piss on, wet with 
urine; bepreach, to preach at; bereason, to 
reason with, overcome by reasoning; fbireme, 
to cry out upon; beride (OE. berldan), to ride 
beside, to override ; + berow, to row round ; + be- 
scumber, to scumber on; beshino (OIL besc(nau), 
lo shine on; beshit(e (OE. besedan ) = becack 
(Obs. in polite use, hut common in ME. and early 
mod.E. literature); beshout, to shout at, applaud; 
fbeshriek, to shriek at ; t besigh, to sigh for ; 
•fbesmell, to smell out; beemile, lo smile on; 
t bespew, to spew on ; bestare, to stare at, to 
make staring; bestraddle, to straddle across, 
bestride; bestream, to stream over; beswarm, 
lo swarm over; fbeswelter ; beswim, to swim 
upon; bethunder; + betipple, to muddle by- 
tippling; betravel, to travel over, to overrun 
with travellers; bevorait, to vomit all over; be- 
whispor, to whisper to; bewhistle, to whistle 
round. 

1340 Ayenb. 06 pe fclle dogge pet byt and ‘beberkp alle po 
pet he inay. 1598 Florio, htcacore, to ‘becacke. <21618 
J. Davies Papers Compl. Wks. (1876) 75 (D.), He all my 
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breast *becackcs. 1875 B. Taylo stFaust I. xxi. 191 lfhe can't 
every step *bechatter. a 1250 OwlNight. 279 Hi me % bi- 
cnirme> [v.r. bichcrmet) and bigredeth. 1600 T, Mobley 
in Lyric P . (Percy Soc.) 51 Every bird upon the bush *be- 
chirps it up so gay. 1875 A. Smith Bums' ICks. (Globe) 1 r>- 
trod. 13 A dingy churchyard hemmed by narrow streets—*be- 
clangcd now by innumerable hammers. 1832-53 Whistle- 
Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 77 Why sae incessantly deave Bnd 
'beclatter me, Teasing me mair than a body, can bide? 
c 1*50 Gen. Ex. 1388 Do3te he, 6is maiden wile ic .. *bi- 
crauen. 1787 Rf.ckford / taly , etc. II. 19 An oozy beach .. 
’becrawled with worms. 1861 Temule & Trevor Tnnn- 
fid user 52 Let .. the hoarse chough *bccroak the moon ! 
c 1440 Mode Arth. (Roxb.) 89 Lauueelot of treson he “be 
cryed. 1880 Swinburne Stud. Song 192 The darkness hy 
thunders 'bedinned. 1620 Hi*. Hall lion. Mar. Clergy \. 
§ 8 Wks. (1628/747 This whelpeof theirs commingit cineros , 
*bedribbles their ashes. 1653 A. Wilson Jos. /, Pref. 4 Why 
should we 'bedribblc with our Pens, the Dust that rests 
there? 17*1 Bailey, Bedrawled,bedrabbled, bedriveiled : cf. 
Bedravel. 1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 167/1 The 'bedrizzled 
windows of an express train. 1802 W. Taylor in Rohherds 
Mem. I. 412 Gentry'of narrow income used to ‘ bedwell Mon- 
treui). 1817—in Month. Mag. XLI 11 .236 The marble caves 
ye now ^bedwell. a 1300 A". Horn 1306 Strong caste! he let 
sette, Mid see him *biflelte. 1598 Greene ^Vlt.//'( 186>) 
207 A constant heart with burning flames 'be-fret. 1802 
W. Taylor in Robberds Meat. I. 411, I could only . .*begaze 
the site of Lord Nelson’s misemploy mem. <-1300 in Wright 
Lyric P. xxx. 87 That ded he shal "by-glyde. 1583 Stany- 
hurst /Ends 1. (Arb.) 30 Shec turned with rose color 
heaunlye f beglittred. 1837 Carlyle /•>. /fm 11. vi. iii. (F>.), 
[He] shall find himself *begroaned by them. <71670 IJacket 
Abp. Williams 1. 131 (D.), The Spaniards were ’'begnmtlcd 
with these scruples. 1838 Emerson Misc. 118 It is traves¬ 
tied and depreciated,. it is 'behooted and behowlcd. 1680 
11 ickeringill Meroz i2 To "bejuggle and beguile ihe 
silly Rabble. 1705 — Priest-cr. 11. Pref. Aiij, ‘Beiuggl'd 
Mob ! you are the Tools, That Priests do work with 
called Fools. 1721 Bailey, 'Befogged, left behind. 1513 
Douglas AEnels vtt. iii. 207 Makand his stedis 'beleip 
meris vnknaw. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 11. 44S 
So sctiruily bescuruide and 'hemewde. 1603 Florid 
Montaigne lit, ix. (1632) 561 Some of Platoes Dialogues: 
‘bemolted with a fantasticall variety, 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. lit. m. iv. II. 231 Beshouted by the Galleries., 
'beinurmtired by the Right-side. 1875 Lowell Poet. Wks. 
(1870) 458 She loves yon pine- beniurmured ridge. 1634 
A. Warwick Spare Min. { 1821) no The heron .. * hemming 
his enemie’s feathers to make her flagge-winged. 1880 
Grant White Every.Day Eng. 270 Grammar that has so 
weighed down our poor 'beparsed English-speaking people. 
1481 Caxtox Reynard (Arb.) 6 There he hath ’ be-pyssed 
my chyldren where as they laye. 1658 Fop.n ll 'itch of Edm. 
iv. i, Ready to *bepiss themselves with laughing. 1764 * 1 ". 
BRvnr.ES Homer Travest . (1797) It. t 6 Ye all *b«piss'd 
yourselves for fear. 1809 W. Irving Knicked*. 11. viii. (1849) 
130 Our worthy ancestors .. never being ' be-preached and 
be-lectured. 1880 World 13 Oct. 8 She is alternately be- 
preached and bepraised by middle-aged spinsterhood. 1826 
E, Irving Babylon II. vi. 154 We are ''liereasoned out of 
our faith by the intellectual apostacy of the time, c 1200 
Trln. Coll. Horn. 29 Nu shall [Jwi].. '‘biremen him mid 
cuel wordes. 1690 LVUrery Collin's Walk 11. (D.), Those 
two that there 'beride him, And with such graces prance 
beside him. 1848 in Proc. Benv. Nat. Club 11 . vi. 300 When 
an insect so "’heridden is taken up, the mites disperse. 1205 
Lay. 20128 He wolde.. aec Bristouwe abuten *birouwen 
1 1250 biro we]. 1599 Marstox Sco. I ’Manic in. ix. (1764)218 
This .. pedant Mortimers numbers WiLh muck-pit Esculine 
filth ’’bescumbers. 1625 B. Jonson Staple News v. ii, Did 
Block ^bescumbcr Statute's white suit ? 1850 Blackik 

/Eschylus I. Pref. 23 The large sweeping sun-‘bcshone tiers 
of an ancient theatre, a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
J'oc. £07 Caccabatnnt , *besciten. a 1300 K. Alis. 5485 
"Bishiten and bydagged foule. <11683 Oldham ICks. «y 
Rem. 81 Flies which would the Deity *beshite. 1727 Swift 
Acc. E. Cttrll Wks. 1755 111 . 1. 158, I have been frighted, 
pumped, kicked, .and *beshitten. 1828 Carlyle Misc. I. 156 
Betrumpeted and * beshouted from end to end of the habit¬ 
able globe. <21250 Owltf Night. 67 Allc ho.. the 'bi-schrichelh 
and bi-gredet. ( 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 201 pe sinfulle f>e 
his sinnes .. sore 'bisiched. 1803 Ladies' Diary 26 Colonial 
settlements I made, And Spain *be-smclt the prize. 1867 
Cavi.f.v in Fortn. Res*. Nov. 590 The levels 'besmile thee 
of ocean, c 1600 Stow in Three 15 th c. Citron. (1880) 162 
* howsewas mervelously ,. 'by spewed. C 1220 Leg. Nath. 
309 pe Reiser “bistarede hire wiS swiSe steape ehnen. 
1780 Beck ford Italy, etc. 1 . 224 That hobgoblin tapestry 
which used to ‘bestarethe walls of our ancestors. 1807 8 
W. Irving Salmag. 12 (D.), The little gentleman who 
’bestraddles the world in the front of I Ditching's Almanack. 
i860 Pusev Min. Proph. 488 Shall My dwelling-place .. l>e 
’’bestreamed with rains. 1583 Stanyiiurst AEneis 1. (Arb.) 
34 Troians with rough seas stormye *bes welt red. 1805 W. 
Taylor io Ann. Rev. III. 59 Rivers which bridges have 
yoked, and navigation "beswims. 1581 J. Bell 11 addon s 
A itssv. Osor. A iiij b, This poysoued Dollareanche hath *be- 
typpledd the senses, 1837 Carlyle Fr. Res*. 111. 111. iv. 11 . 
229 An explosive crater; vomiting fire, "bevomited with 
fire! 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. To Rdr., Self*be- 
whispers us, that it stands us all in hand to be forgiven as 
well as to forgive. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rcs>. III. 111. vi,(D.), 
Dumouriez and his Start .. sprawl and plunge for life, 'be- 
whistled with curses and lead. 

5 . Forming trans. verbs on adjectives and sub¬ 
stantives, taken as complements of the predicate, 
meaning To make: as Befoul, to make foul, 
orig. to surround or affect with foulness; Bedim. 
to make dim; Befool, to make a fool of; Besot. 
to turn into a sot. In modem use, nearly all 
tinged with ridicule or contempt; cf, to heknight 
with to knight, a. Formed with adj.: + be- 
brave (1576), to make hrave; bedirty, be- 
dismal, bedumb; + bcfaat (OE. bcfiestan\ to 
fasten; fbegaudy, + begay, + beglad, begray, 
begreen, begrira ; fbegrimly, to begrime ; 
Vol. 1. 


fbegnilty; fbepnle, bepretty, + bered ; be- 
shag, to make shaggy; + bestow, to retard ; be* 
smooth, f besour, bewhite. b. With sb,: be- 
baron, to make into a baron ; bebishop, be- 
clown ; dbecollier, to make as black as a collier ; 
becoward; fbedaw (a 1529), to make a 'daw * or 
fool of; bedeacon (1589), bedoctor, + bedolt 
(=besot), beduchess, bedunce, befop, beking, 
beknight; belion, to make a (society) lion of; 
beminstrel; bewhig, to convert into a whig. 

1842 Mi all in Nonconf, 11 . 33 Be-milred and 'be-baroned 
bishops. 1576 in Collier's F. E. Pop. Lit. xvi. 40 Dyvcrs.. 
gladly would have mee, And being their wyfe would trimly 
bebrave me. 1609 Rowlands Crew Gossips 24 () wretch, 

O Lob, who would be thus beclown'd? 1593 Xashk Lent. 
Stnjfe( .871) 60 Too foul-mouthed I am, to hecollow, or 
' bccollier him, with such chimney-sweeping attributes, 1831 
Heidicer Diiion ., A lot of fellows so 'becowarded by their 
stay on shore, a 1529 Skelton Agst. Gam esc he 182 \ e may 
well be 'bedawyd. 1589 Hay any Hark 74 The old porter 
of Paddington, whom John of I.ondon bedeaconcd and ' 
heminstrelled. 1623 Accident Blacke Friers 12 (They] 
must run from the pure waters of Shiloe, to ‘bedirty them¬ 
selves in the filthy puddels of mens traditions. 1803 Brisikd 
Pedest. Tour II. 525 It [a shirt 1 was., begrimed and "be- 
dirtied. 1751 Student 11 . 259 Let us see your next number j 
. Tbcdismallcd with broad black lines. 1806 Southey Let. ' 
(1856) I. 364 Harry will be bcdoctorcd in July. 1856 
Vaughan Mystics 11. mil v. 59 The ‘be-doctored wiseacres I 
of all the universities of Europe. 1574 Hellowes Guevara's 
F.f. (1577) jSi Voung men without experience . .'bedolted 
of tlie thinges of this world. 1804 Wolcott (P. J’in dar) 
Wks. (1812) V. t8o She’s l>egrac’d and 'beduchess’d already, 
1615 Bp. Hall Contempt A*. 7 '. iv. ii, J'.very soul is more 
deafened and "bedumbed by increasing corruptions. i6ix 
Cotgr., Philogrobolizb du ccmcau .. astonied, bedunced. 
at hi- wits end. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <y Seh. 43 .Motion, 
which I think is altogether ’'befastedto Body. 1866 Reader 
24 Feb. 201/1 The courtier in his new Court suit *be-fopt. 
1640 J. Gower Ovufs Past. 310 ller breasts with glittring 
gold 'begaudy’d were. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche iii, g 75 
(R.), Beauteous things 'Begay the simple fields. <11617 
Hikron Wks. II. 199 l*o heglad your hearts. <7x624 Bp. 
M. Smvth Serin. (1632) 234 Age .. begrayelh our head. 
1864 Ii. Mitchell Scv. Stories 300 Hillsides . . “begrccned 
by a thousand irrigating streamlets. 1870 11 . Macmillan 
Bible leach, xiii. 267 ‘I’hey .. tarnish and ‘begrim the 
brightest colours. 1485 Digiy Myst. (1882) 11. 105 Ye 
were so *bc-grymlyd and yt had bene a sowe. 1627 
Bp. Sanderson Sernt. I. 263 Dost .. beguilty thine own 
conscience with sordid bribery. 1831 Grkvillk Mem. 
(1875) II. xiv. 153 lie would do anything to be 'be- 
king'd. 1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Celebration Wks. 111 . 
422 Behold once-Quaker Benjamin 'be-knjghted. 1808 
Scot t in Lockhart (1839) I. 11 Many worshipful and ‘be- 
knighted names. 1837 New Month. Mag. LI. 183 Be-scented 
and Tie-lioncd petlings \ 1640 T. Cakew Lady to hiconst. 

SerxK, Those perjur’d lips of thine, "Bepal’d with blasting 
sighes. 1872 C. King Sierra .\d’. x. 210Wh.1t has lie done i 
but .. belittle and 'be-pretty this whole .. country? 1604 
Rowlands Looke to it 27 Your head ‘beshagg’d with nittie 
lowsie lockes. 1868 Hawthorne Anier. Note-Iks. (1879) 
IV. 201 All beshagged with forest. 1645 Quarles Sot 
Recant, iv. 20 How art thou clogg'd With dull mor¬ 
tality, 'beslow'd .. In thine ownc frailty ! 1615 Chapman 
Odyss. viii. 495 The Graces .. with immortal balms be- 
smooth her skin. <11660 Hammond Serin, xv. Wks. 1683 
1 V. 66S This old leaven that so Miesoures all onr actions, 
1852 James Peg tan Mo I. 154 Five-and-thirty years of peace 
have so betravelled the world. 1832 Southey (b A’<t>. 
XLV 1 II. 300 Lord Nugent is lamentably ‘bewhigged. 
1678 Ripley Reviv'd, l ’ision, 12 The Concave of this secret 
place will be so ’’bewhited with the fumes. 

b. To call, lo style, to dub with the title of, 
etc. Often with a depreciatory or contemptuous 
force: as be-blockhead. + be-blunderbus. be- 
brother, be-coward, f behypoerite, bc-lady, 
be-ladyship, belout, bernadam, bemistress, 
bemonster, berascal, be-Roscius, bescoundrel. 
bevillain. 

1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1 . 476 He so d>e-blockheaded and 
'he-blunderbust me about as was enough to hurry anybody, 
and throw them off their guard. 1881 Phillipps-Wolley 
Sport in Crimea 80 The old gentleman was .. much given 
to kissing and 'be-brothering his friends. 175a Fielding 
Coveut Card. Jrnl. Wks. (1840) 712 If another hath kicked 
you, be sure to 'becoward him well. x6xz J. Davies Muse's 
Sacr. 75 llow would'^t Thou now ’behypocrit man's hart. 
1811 K. Nares Thinks l to Myself ii. (1816) 38 (D.), How 
Mrs. Twist did *bc-ladyship my poor mother. 1614 B. 
Jonson Barth. Fairw iii. (D.), They do so all to'bcmadam 
me, I think they think me a very great lady. 1605CAMOF.N 
Rent. 157 lie rated and ‘belowted his Cooke. 1630 1 .Taylor 
(W ater P.) Wks. 11. 239/x Were so 'bemadant'd, "bcmistri**t 
and I nidified by the beggers. 1692 Christ Exalted cxxxix. 

105 Not be-heriticking, not *be-monstring Dr. Crisp. 1743 
Fielding Jon. Wild 11. iii. She lieknavcd, ''berascalfed, 
berogued the unhappy hero. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 
Vij,M. Lilly and me, hy name he beruffianizd and 'he- 
rascald. 1774 Goldsm. Retat. 117 While he was !be- 
Roscius’d and you were be-prais'd ! 1885 B lac ho. Mag. 
Apr. 543/2 Garrick's generation *be-Rosciused him. 1786 
Wolcoti To Bosv’dl W ks. 1794 I. 3x3 Where surly Sam.. 
Nassau 'bescoundrels, <1x734 North Exam. (1740) 247 
(D.), After Mr. S. Atkins had 'bevillained the Captain 
sufficiently, 

0 . Forming Irans. verbs on substantives used in 
an instrumental relation ; the primary idea being ; 
a. To surround, cover, or bedaub with, as in 
Becloud, to put clouds about, cover with clouds, 
Bedew. Thence, hy extension, b. To affect with 
in any way, as in Benight, Beguile, Befriend. 

In both sets there is often an accompanying notion 


of ' thoroughly, excesswely/ as in 2. c. An ancient 
application, no longer in living use, was to ex¬ 
press the sense of * bereave of,' as in Behead, 
Belimb, etc., q.v. Cf. 3, above. 

a. fBe-ftsh, lo cover or soil with ashes; fbe- 
blain, fbebloom, beboulder, bebutter, becap, 
becarpet, bechalk, becloak, becobweb, be- 
colour ; becoom, tbecolme,lo smear with coom; 
becrime, becurtain, fbedot; tbedowle, to 
cover with dowle or soft hair; bedust, befetter, 
befilth, beflamiel, bcflounce, beflour, be- 
flower, befoam, befringe, befume, + be glare, 
bcgloom, t begum, behorn, behorror, belard, 
fbeleaf, f beloam; fbemail to cover with 
mail; bemantle, bemat, bemeal, bemuck, be- 
picture, bepimplc, beplague, bepowder, be- 
rust, bescab, bescarf, bescurf, bescurvy, be- 
slime, besugar, betallow, bethorn, betowel, 
beulcer, bevenom, bew r ig, t bewdmple. 

b. fBeback, to furnish a book) with a hack; 
+ bebed, to furnish with a bed ; bebog, to en¬ 
tangle in a bog, embog ; f bebrine, to wet with 
brine; bebutterfly, to engross v\ ith butterflies ; 
becivet, to perfume with civet ; becomma, lo 
sprinkle with commas ; bedawn, beday, to over¬ 
take with dawn or daylight; + bedebt, to indeht; 
bedinner, to treat with a dinner, give a dinner to ; 
fbedown, to fill with down ; + befame, to make 
famous; fbefancy, to fill with fancies; bo- 
fiddle, to engross with a fiddle; beflre ; befist, to 
belabour with the fists; beflca, to infest (as) with 
fleas ; f beflum {dial.), to deceive ; t befrumple. 
to crease into frmnplcs or clumsy folds ; befume, 
to affect with fumes; fbegall, to fill with gall, 
embitter; Tbeginger, to spice with ginger; tbe- 
glew, -glue, to make game of, beiool; begulf, 
to engulf; fbehearse. to place in a hearse ; be 
hymn, beice, bekerchief; beladle, to ladle up; 
belecture, lo ply with lectures; beliqnor, to 
soak with liquor, to alcoholize; fbeman, to fill 
with men, to man ; bemissionary. to pester with 
missionaries; bemolc, to mark with tnoles or 
dirty spots; bemoon, to moon-strike ; bemusk, 
lo perfume with musk ; -fbenettle, benightmare, 
be-odo ; bepaper, to cover or pester with papers; 
bephilter, to treat with a philter; bephrase ; +be- 
pistle, to inflict epistles on; bequalm, to affect 
with qualms; fberampicr, to surround with a ram¬ 
part ; berebus, to inscribe with a rebus; bernbric, 
to mark with a rubric or red letter; besaffron, 
to slain or mingle with saffron ; beschoolmaster, 
to furnish with schoolmasters ; bescntcheon, to 
furnish with an escutcheon ; bescntinel, lo sur¬ 
round or guard with sentinels ; + besin, to stamp 
with sin, to stigmatize as sinful ; besiren, to 
charm with a siren; bcslippcr, to present with 
slippers; besnivel, besnuff; besonnet, to ad¬ 
dress or celebrate in sonnets; bespeech ; bespy, 
to dog with spies ; besquib ; besteneb, bestink, 
to afflict with stench ; bestraw, to furnish or fill 
with straw ; betag, to furnish with a tag; betask. 
to charge with a task ; betocsin, betruinpet; 
betutor, lo furnish with tutors; be-urine; bc- 
verse, to celebrate in verse; beveto, to put a veto 
on ; bewail, bewelcome ; bewhisker, to adorn 
with whiskers; bewinter, to overtake or aflfect 
with winter ; bewizard, to influence hy a wizard 
(cf. he*cd/th) ; beworm, to infest with worms ; 
fass. to breed worms; beworship, to honour 
with worship. 

(Some of these are used only in the passive voice.) 
1530 Palsgr. 444/2 You have ‘beached your gloves. 1599 
H. Buttes in *}as. I Counterbt (Arb.) App. 93 The leaues 
*be-ashed or warmed io imbers and ashes. 1858 Reeses <$■ 
Turner's Bk. Catal Dec. (No. 278' Folio, newly ’bebacked. 
<71300 Ilavclok 420 He hem ne dede richclike ‘hebedde. 
1605 J. Davies Humours Wks. (1876) 43 (D.), 'Beblaine 
the bosome of each misires. 1585 Hunnis Handf, Honi - 
suck. Gen. xl. 8 In the Yyne were Braunches three That 
al * be bloomed were. 1662 Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 458 
His feet were fixed io Ireland, where he was not 'be 
bogg'd. 1862 H. Marryat Sweden II. 341 The country, 
though greatly 'bebouldered, is wild like fertile Skaane. 
1652 Ben lowes Thcoph. xi. lx viii. 202 Thou peul’st, not 
to repent, but lo 'bebrine thy woes. t6ti Cotgr., Em - 
benrrer , to butter or ''bebutter. 1759 Stf.rne TV. Shandy 
11. iii, The souls of connoisseurs .. have the happiness., 
to get all be-virtued.. ‘be-butterflied, and be-fiddled. 1821 
Combf. (Dr. Syntax) Wife v. (D.), He thus appear'd.. 

* Becapp’d in due conformity, a 1800 Cumberland Mem. 11 . 
364 (L,), A floor.. splendidly 'bcchalked by a capital de- 
seyner. 1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 111 . 46 The distilled 
perfume of the bookmaker’s style, which bemusks and "be- 
civets every Ix>ndon composition. 1598 Sylvester Batt. 
Jvry in Du Bartas (1608) 1096 Fire and Smoak As with 
thick clouds, both Armies round ‘becloak. x6ix Cotgr., 
EmmantelP. . ‘beclokcil.. wrapped as in acloke. 1788 Burns 
Let. 9 Sept., Throw my horny ti>t across my "becobwebbed 
lyre. 1851 Carlyle Sterling n. iv, Anywhere else in this 
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much "becobwebbed world. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 57 b, 
To make black aud *becolour the Carucls as it were most 
browne. 1881 Academy 14 May 355 The senseless ‘ 'be* 
commaing’ of many Shakespere texts. a 1300 K. Horn 
1064 He makede him a ful chere, And al *bicolmede 
his swere. 1882 Pali Mall G. 18 Apr 2 A ship’s fireman 
al! "becoomed and besmoked. 1844 E. Warburtox Cresc. 

Cross xiv. (1859) 144 Every man of any nation, who 
has so "becrimed himself as to have no country of his 
own. 1878 H. Phillips Foetus 71 The heaven with clouds 
'becurtained. 1827 Tlackzo. Mag. XXI. 783 [He] exclaimed, 
with visible apprehenrioo of being ‘bedawned, '.Meihinks 
I smell the morning air.' 1882 G. Macdonalo Cast . I Carl, 

III. xxvii. 374 My spirit is the shadow of thy word, Thy 

candle sun-*bedayed ! 1513 Douglas .'Enets vm. vii. 20 

Albeit that to the childring of Prinme King I was "bedettit. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11. V. x. 11 . 81 They are harangued, 
‘bedinnered, hegifted. 1843 Carlyle 1 \ist .y Pr. 380• Can 
he do nothing for his Burns but .. lionise him, 'bedinner 
him ? 1620 Sir J. Davies Past. JV. Brown What though 
liine yet have not "bedowld thy chin. 1611 Cotgr., End it- | 
Tetter, to "bedowne ; to fill .. with downe. 1574 Hellowes 
Gtteuara’s Ef>. (1584) 280 Ari-trato. .most "befamed the art 
of phisick. 1567 Turrerv. Ovid's Ef. nob. For everie 
point 1 was "Befancidc well. 1610 (». Flf.tcher Christ's 
Clef, in Farr’s A. P. (1847) 64 How thou 'bcfanciesi the men 
most wise. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. n. t. x. L268 The mule 
representatives of .. 'befettered, heavy-laden Nations. 1759 
Sterne Tr. Shandy u. iii, Be-pictured, be-butterrtied, and 

* be fiddled. 1593 Nash e Christ's T. (1613) 115 The Buck, [ 
hauing ’be-filtht himsclfe with the female. 1613 F. Ro- 
bartes Revenue Gosf. ( title -/.), A sparke vnseen .. "Befir’d 
her neast, and burnt vp all her wealth. 1718 Motteux 
Qttix. (:733) 1 . '’S* Sancho .. rent his Board . ."befisted his 
own forgetful Skull. 1859 M. Scott Tom Cringle's Log 
xi. 228 Men who .. whenever a common cold overtook 
them .. caudled and 'befiarmded themselves. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Tks. (1873) 233 The savages by whom the 
continent was 'bellead rather than inhabited. 1824 Miss 
Mitforo / 'ill.tge Scr. 1. (1863)202 .Miss Pho.be .. is said to 
have becurled and "beilounced her-clf at least two tiers 
higher on .. holidays. 1398 Fi.orjo, Farinare. to "be* 
tDwre or "bemcale. 1814 Scorr IVav, Ixxi, Then.. 1 
'beflumm’d them wi‘ Colonel Talbot. 1700 Dryoex Fables 
to6 Fr >rh .. "befoam* the Ground. 1611 Cotgr. s.y. Floc- 
quer , To hang forth loose, to sit bagging, (lagging, or 
*befrumpk‘d, as an oucr*wide garment. 1598 Sylvester 
Du Tart as (1608) 80^ li such a folly have * befumed your 
Brain. 1598 Gilfin Skial. i. Play the scold .. *Begall 
thy spirit. 1611 Cotgr., Gingewbr tf, "begingered; sea* 
soned .. with Ginger. 1863 Dickens Mat. Fr. 111. xvi. 
The countenance of the ‘beglared one 1835 Beckford 
Recoil. 46 A square ..' beg loomed by dark*coloured painted 
windows. <*1430 Lydg. Minor P. 115 They went from 
the game begylyd and "beglucd. <11813 Wilson 
Foresters Wks. 2.16 "Begulfed in mire we laboured on. 
1730 Swiit Lady's Dress,-room, "Begumm’d, bematter’d. 
and beslim'd. 1611 Cotgr., Encrasser, to "begryme .. be* 
dawbc with sloucnlie tilth. 1594 Peelf. Tati. Alcazar 33 
In fatal bed "bchearst. 1577 Hf.llowes Gueuara’s Ef. 314 
An O.ve .. ->o ‘behorned. 1630 J. Taylor Water P. * ll ks. 
it, 1 >9 ohe .. did ’behornc his head. 1857 Tuackf.rav 
White Squall D. , The T urkish women.. W ere frightened 
and "l>ehorr >r d. 1863 A". Brit. Daily Mail j 3 Oct., "Bc-iced 
in Melville Bay, and presumed to be lost. 1620 Shelton 
Qni.r. m. xiii. 1 . 247 The Curate would not permit ’em to veil 
and 'bekerchief him. iB8$ spectators Aug. 1043/1 They were 
rather unpleasantly belarded. 1862 Thackeray* Four 
Georges i. 37 T he honest masters of the roast "beladling the 
dripping. 1631 Brathwajt Whimzics, Ruffian 83 So 'be- 
liquored and belarded, as they have oyle enough to fric ; 
themselves. 1611 Cotgr., linfueiller , to "beleafe; to stick 
or set .. with leaues. 1598 Florid Smalt arc, .To “belome 
..to ouercast with mortar or loame. 1594 Nashe Ter¬ 
rors of A7. Gij b, Their armes as it were "bemayled with 
rich chaynes and bracelets, c 1175 Lamb. Ilom. 23 pah an 
castel beo wel ’bemoned mid mornc. 1620 Shelton Quix. 

IV. vii. 47 A white long gather'd Stole, so long that it did 
..^bemantle her from Head to Foot. 1820 Combe (Dr. 
Syntax) Consol. ii.(D.), The straw-roof’d cot..With spread* 
ing vine 'bcmantled o’er. 1868 Mortt. Star 3 Feb., The 
chaste hall so scrupulously hearthstoned and "bematted. 
1623 Favine Theat . Hon. 11. xiii. 208 The idolatry of the 
Syrians .. was planted among the .'Egyptians, who "be* 
mealed the Greeks therewith. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt./r. 

Pamass. 118 As much ‘bemealed as those millers who keep 
there day and night. 1884 in Pall Mall G. 31 May 2 Till 
the end of his days he is ’bemissionaried by the society 
which has made him what he is. 1362 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 

4 Children pat wolen ’bymolcn it many tyme maugre my 
chekcs ! 1866 Load. Rev . 23 June 697/2 If you get "lie* 

mooned on a shoemaker’s holiday, you had best return home 
at once. 1530 Palsgr. 306/r "Bemooked, breneux. 1611 
Cotgr., Emmusqtter, to ’bemuske, or perfume with muske. 
1611 Cotgr., Enortier , To "benettlet to sting .. rub ouer, 
with nettles. 1820 Keats St. Agues xiii, All his warrior- 
guests .. Were long *be-nightmared. 1814 Southey Life 
-f Com. (1850) IV. 78 Present copies to the persons 
*be-oded. 1837 Whittock Tk. Trades (1842) 356 His 
well "be-papered cranium. 1861 M. Arnold Pop. Edttc. 
France 93 French administration is "bepapered to death. 
1690 Seer . Hist. Chas. II <5- Jos. II, 56 The King .. 
had so ”bephiltered them with his potions of Aurum 
l>otabile # that they passed another act to hts heart’s 
desire. 1853 F. Hall Ledlie's Miscell. 11 . 171 English¬ 
men .. are not easily bephrased to death, a 1818 Mackf.ill 
PoemsiiSw) 122 The shelving palm-girt beach.. * Depictured 
o’er. 1648 Herrick Hesf. I. 52 His cheeks 'lie-pimpled, 
redand blue, i860 Alii. Round No. 40. 545 Have taken to 
drinking, and have got blotchy and ‘Bepimpled in conse¬ 
quence. 1589 Hay any Work 36 lie *bepistle you D. Prime, 
when 1 am at more Icasure. 1870 Pall Mall G. 23 Aug. 3 
To furnish a concrete and basis for our "beplagued civiliza¬ 
tion. 1646 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 52 When we 
are ‘be-qualm’d, that long imhraces has Made dull Desire. 
1583 StanyhurSt sEneis 11. (Arb.) 51 O Troy wals slronglye 
"berampyerd. 1655 Fuller Hist.Cambf 1840) 140 Sir Hugh 
Ashton .. in a tomb .. *be-rebussed, according to the in¬ 
genuity of that age, with an ash growing out of a tun. 

— Ch. Hist. xi. vii. 43 VI. 103 We have "be-rubrick’d each 
day .. with English blood. 1631 Br mii wait Whitnzies 129 


HL conscience is a Delphian sword .. yet annoinl him and 
you "berust him. 1611 Cotgr., Ensa/rani, "besaffroned-. 
seasoned, stained, or coloured with Saffron.— Crousteux, 
crustie, "bescabbed. 1631 W. Saltonstall Pict.I.oq. (1635) 
F viij, She is so "bcscarl’d that the winde must not breath 
on her face. 1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11. (1863) 327 
Mis*. Reid . ."be-scarfed and bc-veiled .. and all in a flutter 
of bridal finery*. 1810 Coleridgf. Friend (1818) III. 224 
Voung men .. expensively "be-school mastered, be-tutored, 
be-lectured, any thing but educated. 1653 Urquhart Rabe¬ 
lais v. v, They are thus bescabb’d, "bescurf’d .. with Car¬ 
buncles, Pashes, and Pock royals. 1630 J. Taylor (Water 

P. ) Sat. Eng. Poetry Wks. 11. 24S/2 So scuruily "bescuruide 
and bemewde? 176* Churchill Ghost m. 640 A .. hearse, 
* Bescutcheon'd. 1622 H. Sydenham Serin. Sol. Occ. (1637) 
62 Our Apostle ’he-sinnes it over and over. 1861 Troi.lopf. 
Rarchester T. 346 Thus H be-sirened, Mr. Arabia behaved 
himself very* differently from Mr. Slope. 1602 B. Jonson 
Poetast. Prol. (R.), Our fry of writers may ^bcslime his 
fame. 1868 Helps Realtnah xv. (1876) 416 "Beslimed with 
disagreeable and injurious talk. 1866 Reader 24 Mar. 299 
Poor men ’..to be be-leapotied and "be-slippered. 1611 
Cotgr., Enron fie , ‘besniueled, dropping al the nose. 1728 
Young Lot'e Fame vt. (1757) 147 Unwash’d her hand>, and 
much ‘besnuff’d her face, i860 J. Kennedy Swallow T. 
v. 60 Belles, who had been "besonnetied .. for ten years 
before. 1845 Carlyle Creative If s Lett. <5* Sf. 11871 II. 
126 Solemnly welcomed, bedinnered, *bespeeched. 1837 
— Fr. Rev. III. in. viiL 132 Getting them "bespied. 1813 

Q. Rev. IX. 107 She was "besquibbed and pasquinaded. 
1568 Like to Like in Hazl. Dodsl. III. 317 To 'bestench the 
place! 1611 Cotgr., Emjmantir, to ’bestinke; to fill with 
stinke. — Em fail If, ‘best rawed, filled .. furnished with 
straw. 1611 Cotgr., Ensnccrer, to *bc<ugar ; to sw eeten 

. with sugar, a 1618 Sylvester Colon/, s 356 D. , T hrace 
subtle Greece "beswanns. 1762 Churchill Ghost tu. 640 Be- 
scuteheon'd and ‘betagged with verse. 1638 Ford Fancies 
i. 2 I will ‘betallow thy tweezes. 1857 He yvysegk Saul 
11869' ?63 The nymph .. would have "beta^ked me like a 
very slave. 1884" G. Hawley Wit , Wisd. etc. Rit liter 66 
The whole .. lay prickly and * bethorned befovc him. 1857 
Carlyle /*>. Rev. II. \u. v. 263 It has been "betocsined. 
hestormed. 1846 H. Miller Rambles Geol. O858) 399 The 
’betowelled monkey. 1662 Fuller Worthies II. 520 (D.), 
Satan .. having Job in liis power .. only ’bc-tileercd him on 
his ;»kin. 1565 Golding Ovid’s Met. it. 1593 51 All "be- 
venimd was his toong. <11764 Churchill P. Profess 
When their Ancestors ’beversed T hat gloriou> Smart James 
the first. 1837 C\f*LYLE Fr. Rei>. 11. v. xii. 11 . 85The Priest- 
Decree, "bevcioed by Majesty, 1250 I .ay, 18631 He hadde 
|>are tweie castles 'hiwalled swi 5 e faste. 1583 Stanyiiurst 
/£' r;<*/.nn.(Arb.)8i King Hclenus.. vsashisfrcendsfrecndlve 
’bewelcomd. 1^62 Sikrne Tr. Shandy V. i. 14 Twas she 
who "bewhiske/d St. Bridget. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Tk., 
Stuas Dinner (D.), Striplings 'bewhiskered with burnt 
cork. 1866 l~ond. Re~o. 9 June 640/1 It drives him to "bewig 
his bald head. 1393 Gower Con/. II. 360 Where lay "be- 
w inipled a visage. 1647 Cow i.ey Mistr. (1669)47 Tears, that 
'bewimer all my Year. 1652 Sparke Print. Dev. Prefi, 
T heSun .. visiting the ‘bewmiered earth. 1862 11 .Taylor 
St. Clement's Eve 23 She cannot .. Be more "bewirardetl 
than I'm bewitched. 1604 Dkkkfk Honest Wh. in Dodsley 
(17S0) X. 253 T he body .. is gone * be-worm'd. 1787 Beck- 
ford Daly, etc . 11.198 For what purpose they 1 state pageants] 
are bedecked and * be worshiped. 

7 . Forming participial adjectives, which unite the 
preceding senses. e»p. 6 and 2, in the notion of 
( covered or furnished with,’ usually in a con¬ 
spicuous, ostent.itious, unnecessary, or overdone 
way. In modern use (c. g. with Carlyle) the force 
of the he- is often merely rhetorical, expressing 
depreciation, ridicule, or raillery, on the part of 
the speaker, towards the appendage or ornamenta¬ 
tion in question ; cf. holed and be booled, gartered 
be gartered, r oigged bervigged. Some of these words 
have no form without be -, and closely approach 
the verbs in 5, e.g. be da ugh lered, bef>i (grimed 
' overrun with pilgrims.’ This is now the most 
frequent use of be-, and the formations of ihis kind 
are endless ; e.g. bebe/ted. bee looked, bcccronclcd, 
beat/olaed, bediantonded, be fat ho ed. bejfogged, be- 
flounced, be mil red, bemustined, bc/eriwigged. be- 
ribboned , bcringletcd, besteezrd, beturbaned. be - 
untiedbezoinged. See the quotations. 

1839 Lady Lytton Clave lev 1 . v. 105 'Bc-halled and "be- 
< hairu:d ifandclabras. 1854 H. Strickland Trav. Tit. 18 A 
Iwsworded .. "bebelted official takes all passports 1831 
Carlyle Sort. Res. 1. iii, Couriers arrive ‘bcstrnpped and 
"bebooied. 1859 Reeve Brittany 138 |A] short-tailed 
jacket, ’'bebuttoned and braided throughout. 1884 Har¬ 
per's .Uag. Sept. 556/1 Klderly 'becapped women. 1883 
Century Mag. XXVII. no [Al country .. ‘becarpeted, and 
becurtained with grass, 1861 Sat. Rev. 18 May 502 The 
figure of the ’becassocked priest spoils all. 1882 Mrs. 
Heckeoro Lady Trader 302 Fine-looking Kaffirs, all *be- 
eat-tailed. 1598 Sylvester IWa/tou, Du Bartas (1608) 
311 Gawdy plumes of Foes ("be-cedared brave). 1785 95 
NVotxon (P. Pindar) Lousiad. 111. Wks, 1 . 267 * Be-cnain d 
with all the splendor of Lord May'rs, 1869 Daily 
Sr.os 3 July, Genial welcome ..to the bewigged and the 
‘bechignoned alike. 1879 Mrs, Houston Wild West 85 
The smiling remonstrance of tunre than one of his *bc- 
coiffed listeners. 1863 Grosart Small Sins 40 It is only a 
‘small sin,’a smug, be-furred, "be-combed .. 'little fo.\!‘ 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. lit. v. i. 11 .283 Open-Scoundrels rode 
triumphant, bediademed, ^becoronetted, bemitred. 1700 
Congreve Way 0 /1 Vo rid in. xv, Thou art so 'becravated, 
and so beperriwigg’d. 1885 Times 28 July 3/1 V f ery f ancient 
illustrations, crowded with ‘becrinolined ladies, i860 Reaoe 
Cloister <5- //. Iv. (D.), My master was at the gate "be- 
crutched. 1808 W. Irving Salmag. xiv. (i860) 331 The 
portrait of a young lady dressed in a .. gown .. be-flowered 
. .and "be-cuffed. 1771 H. Walpolk Lett. 1II.375(D.), The 
Collide .. is a most gaudy Ranclagh, gilt, painted, and 
"hecupided like an opera. 1883 Vernon I.fe m Mag. Art. 


Nov. 3/1 Two rooms.. stuccoed, gilded, fioYvered, *be. 
cupided. 1861 Russell in Times 10 July, A city on a hill 
.. be-steepled, "becupolaed, large-hoteled. 1883 Century 
Mag. XXVII. no Is there another country under the sun 
so *becushioned, becarpeted, and becurtained with grass? 
1837 Carlylr Pr. Ret'. 1. u. iii. I. 180 Comes this ‘Saviour 
of France/ beshouted, *becymhailed by the world. 1830 
Diary of Hun I. 233 "Bedaughtered dowagers. 1884 Med. 
Times 28 June 875/2 The wan-matrons and "be-dentelured 
debutantes. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rez>. ill. v i. II. 283 Open- 
Scoundrels rode .. "bediademed, becoronetted, bemitred. 
1840 Por If lain me. Poems (1859) 70 Astarte’s "bediamonded 
crescent. 1879 HjNGSTON-inj/rrti/. Abr. ix. 101 The garden 
of China is much *bedotted with mounds of earth. 1614 
Rich Honest. Age (1844) 50 Slarcht bands, so *be-edged, 
and be-laced. 1746 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) I* 10 5 Vour 
campaign .. well ‘ be-epitheted would make a pompons 
work. 1864 Daily Tel. 9 Feb., Matrons .. *befanned, be¬ 
jewelled, and speechless. 1839 Laoy Lytton Chere ley I. ii. 
34 You 'be-fathered and ^be-uncled young gentlemen. 
1885 C. Hall Amer. Missionary June 175 Young men 
[Indiansl nude, and painted in parti colors and "befeathered. 
1635 Quarles Emblems m. j. (1818) 138 Surveying round 
her dove-*befeather’d prison. 1761 Stf.rse Tr. Shandy 
III. xii. 57 Hun^ round and 'befetish'd with the bobs and 
trinkets of criticism. 1832 Carlyle Retain. 1 . 43 His pale, 
ghastly, "befilletcd head. 1846 Lanoor Wks. II. 458 The 
eagle eye of Buonaparte was "befilmed. 1882 Standard 
28 Apr. 6 Has the town been *bcflagged and decorated. 
1884 Cassell's Earn. Mag. Mar. 216,1 Aprons .. "befrilied 
and adorned with lace, i860 H. M arryat Jutland I. i. 4 
Houses turreted and "begabled .. statued, and "befriezed. 
1849 Miss Mulock Ogitvies xx ix. (1875) 218 The be-laced 
and ’be-furbelowed throng around. 1879 Sir G. Scott 
Recoil, ii. 87 (The churches were] ‘begallened to the very 
eyes. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 11 . 111. 486 The beasts, 
sharp horn .. and dewlapped neck were well "begarlanded. 
1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. IV. 134 Lordtings all 
•begarter'd and bestarr'd. 1839 Bailey Festns (1848' 207 
Or diamond liectle round *beglobed with light. 1611 Cotg., 
Eugatttf , "begloued. 1858 Loud. Rev. Oct. 112 Bathing 
machines, with *begowned tenants. 1812 Combe (Dr. 
Syntax) Pie/uresqur 'm. (D.) f Thus "bchatted, Down on the 
crass ihe Doctor squatted. 1742 Fielding Miss Lucy in 
T. y 1762 179 T his.. Le-curl’d, ^behoop'd. 1691 Ray S. 4- E. 
Country II ds. 8u * Behounc'd ; Tricked up and made fine. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 7 Oct. 5/1 This awful, befringed, "be- 
kilted, and btfionneed dual trouser. 1848 H. Miller First 
Itnfr. xi. (1857) 172 Venerable dwellings "belatticed with 
lead. 1835 Beckforo Recoil. 91 The wildest be-pined, and 
be-rosemaryed, and *be-lavendcred country. 1787 Burns 
Wks. I11.9oGie Wealth to some "be-ledger’d Cit. 1854 
Tn sckeray Xovcomes II. s8 The steps of a fine belozenged 
carriage were let down. 1880 Blaekv-.Mag. Feb. 243 Officers 
much be-medalled and much be-crossed. 1878 J. Thomson 
J'icnif. Key 7 Tap your mulls or bejewelled and “beminia- 
tured caskets. 1842 MjaLI. in Son eon/. 11 . 33 'Be-milred 
and be-baroned bishops. 1858 E. Jacson Harvest Festiv. 
7 A long .. 'be-mottoed cattle shed. 1882 Daily Xrivs 10 
Oct 2/4 The becurled and ’bemoustachiod tenor. 1850 
frank Fairlegh vi. 61 A very pretty girl you would make, 
too, if you were properly "bemuslined. 1842 H. M iller O. R. 
Sandst. vii. 155 its betailed and 'bcpaddled figure (the Pie- 
richthys). 1849 Thorf.au Week on Concord, Ess. 331 The 
stumpy, rocky, forested and 'bepastured country. 1614 Rich 
Honest. Age (1844) 26 They are so be-paynted, so "be-peri- 
wigd. 1884 E.Gosse in fortu. Rev. Apr. 534 The rider, the 
august and 'beperiwigged Kurffirst. 1854 H. Strickland 
Trav. Th. 6 A chapel correctly "bepewed h. I’Anglaise. 1759 
SternF. Tr. Shandy 11. iii, All I>e-S’irtued. 'be-piclured, bc- 
butterflied, and be-fiddled. 1857 Carlyle Misc. iv. 168 (D.), 
There was no literary shrine ever so "bepilgrimed. 1611 
Cotgr., F.ntfillier, ‘bepillered : set on pillers; made with 
pillers. 1858 H. ^Ijller Rambl. Geol. 375 Sallied out, "be- 
plaidcd and umbrellaed. 1852 James Pequinillo I. 154 
Five-and-lhirty years of peace have so .. "be-railroaded .. 
the world. 1831 Carlyli Sart. Res. li. ii, Nut-brown maids 
and nut-brown men, all clean-washed ..and "beribanded. 
1863 W. Tuoknrury True as Steel 1 .104 Their *beribboned 
waists and huge beruffled sleeves. 1614 Pukchas Pitgr. vi. 
xiv. 647 They found others thus ”beringed. 1883 G. Mac- 
Donnell Chess Li/e-Piet. 166 A Frenchman whose "be- 
ringed fingers and bc-jewelled scarf betokened a certain 
amount of pecuniosity. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam 4- Eve vii. 
97 A petticoated figure, with a dark "beringleted face. 1862 
Times 26 Dec., Mr. Anthony Trollope comes tu us "berobed 
and liewig^ed. 1865 Reader 15 Apr. 427/3 Those "berouged, 
leering, stripped sluts, 179a Tot.Mag. VI. 213 The Stipulae 
on the stalk .. making it look as if 'beruffled. 1865 Mrs. 
Whitney Gaytoorthvs i. (1879) 12 The small, starched, rib¬ 
boned and "beruffled creature. 1848 Blackw. Mag. LX 111 . 
576 Long galleries Y*ainly draperied and "bcshawled with 
all the rich wonders of modern manufacture. 1864 Miss 
Vongf. Trial II. 130 Cora tripped in, all ’besleeved and 
smartened. 1837 Carlylf. Fr. Rev. 11.1. xi. 1 . 271 Mayor 
and Curate., also walk "bespaded, and in tricolor sash. 

1859 Eveniug Star 2 Apr. 2/5 These nineteenth centur>* 
"bestayed women. 1884 A Putnam Ten I fs. Police Judge 
v. 28 The dearly beloved and dearly *bttaxed people. 1873 
Browning Red Cott. Kight-c- 162 Its cobweb-work, "be- 
tinseled stitcher>*. 1856 Sat. Rev. 123 Be-cloaked and 
'be-togaed statesmen. x6xi Cotgr., Entonrellf .. *be- 
lowrea ; bedecked .. with turrets. 1828 Carlyle in Pack 
De Quittey I. xiii. 279 "Betrodden by picturesque tourists. 
i86s^ Pall Mall G. No. 166, 11/2 Fluttering nhbons, *be- 
luckcrcd Ixxlices. 1858 De Quincfv Antob.Sk. Wks. I. 48 
(D.) Bewhiskered and" beturbaned. 1884 Chambers’ Jrnl. 4 
O. t. 635/2 Neverdida ’be-uni formed people more thoroughly 
believe in the dignity of dress. 1866 Alford in Li/e{ 1873) 
389 Falmouth, with the spruce well *be-vesselled basin. 
1784 WiLHERPORCH Life I. 70 Running l>elweeii two moun¬ 
tains "be-vined. a 1849 Poe Conq. Worm, Poems { 1859) 87 
An angel throng "bewinged. 1869 Palliser Hist. Lace 
xxii. 268 To keep the niff erect, "bewired and starched. 

1860 Pusey Min. Profit. 342 ‘Accursed,’ or, one might 
say, * bewrathed,' lying under the wrath and curse of 
Gixl. 

Examples of the capabilities of be- are seen in 
be-belzebubbed (- bedevilled), be-blacksmilhed , be- 
cockney' d, to be-doatmenlize (1593), to bedoltify, 
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bcfrcnehify (1603), be-French man d, be- German - 
bed, be-lady-loved, bclawgiven (Milton) legislated 
to, be-Legion-of-Honoured, lo bc-lish-lash to whip 
soundly, to be-Mary to give us too much of 4 Mary/ 
to be-pamphletize , to be-trash. 

1814 Coleridge Let. 16 July, All lust Sunday 1 wa> 
thoroughly “be-belzebubbccf. 1864 Carlyle Freilk. Gt. 
IV. 316 Superb belailorcd running at the ring; bc- 
blacksmithcd running at one another. 1850 W. Irving 
Sal mag. ii. (i860) 39 This poor town .. has long been 
* be-French mail’d, 'De-cockncy’d, be*trash’d. 1593 Nashk 
Lent. Stnffe in Hurt. Mise . VI. 157 (D.), Digests... cited 
up in the precedents and *bedocumentized most locu- 
plcatley. 1698 T. Rymer Short Hint} 146 Never was old 
deputy Recorder., so blunder’d and be-doultefied, as is 
our Poet. 1603 Florio Montaigne t. IvL (1632) 173 In a 
cape-cloakc-hood *befrenchifide. 1856 Southey s Lett. (1856) 

I. Pref. 14 Unnecessary disquisitions, or *be-Gcrmanised 
excursuses. 1863 Gkosakt Small Sins 40 Only a ‘ small 
sin/a smug, l>e-furred, be-combed, l>e-scented, l>e-ribboned, 
*bc-lady-loved ‘little fox !’ 1643M1LTON Divorce Wks.(i85i) 
Inlrod. 6 The Almighty .. whom they do not deny to have 
*l>elawgiv’n his own sacred people with this very allowance. 
i860 AU Year Round No. 52, 34 The bcstarred.beribhoned, 
he-Legion-of-Honoured pensioned throng. 1602 in 
11 a/ 1 . Dodsl. IX. 28 He that minds trish trash .. Him will 
1 *be-lish-lash. 1812 G. Col.man Br. Grins, Lady 0/ Wreck 
n. x. The world has been nuicli be-Mnryed of late .. we 
have innumerable sweet little stan/as .. ending with * my 
Mary/ 1884 Punch 9 Feb. 62 The right lo bespatter and 
*bc-pamphlctise any particular leader. 

Beach, (b/tj) # sb. Forms: 6- beach; also 6 
baehe, bayche, 7 beatch, 7-S baich(e, 8 beech. 
[Origin unknown: apparently at first a dia¬ 
lect word, meaning, as it still does in Sussex. 
Kent, and ihe adjacent counties, the shingle or 
pebbles worn by the waves. Thence the trails 
fcrence of the term to the place covered by * beach, * 
was easy for those who heard such phrases as ‘ to 
lie’ or *walk on the beach/ without knowing the 
exact significance. The Fr. grbzv shows precisely I 
ihe same transference. The spelling shows that I 
the pronunciation in 16-18th c. was (b/tj . If 1 
OK., the type would be *b;vce. A derivation from 
OX. bakki 4 bank/ which has been proposed for 
sense 3), is not admissible phonologicnllv ; (of. 
Bache). Another conjecture would derive beach 
from bleach OE. blxce, f. bide white, with loss of 
4 of which there is however no evidence.] 

1 . (Usually colled., formerly occas. with //.): The 
loose water-worn pebbles of the sea-shore; shingle. 

c 1535 Art Suruey 28 The smooth hard bench on the Sen- 
shoares burnes to a purer white. 1538 Lkland ltin, VII. 
143 A Banke of baches throwen up by the 8e. 1597 Berarit 
Herbal xxxvi. § 16. 249 Rowling pebblestones, which those 
that dwell neere the sea do call Bayche. 1598 IIaki.cvi' 
Voy , I. 355 (R.) Wc haled your barke oucr a barre of beach 
or peeble stones. 1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Grant, xii. 

57 As many peeble stones or beatch as can there lie. 1721 
Perry Daggcnh. Beach 116 The Drift or Rolling of the 
Beach or Shingle along the Shore. 1875 Parish Sussex 
Dial. *E. D. S.is.v. Beach, Shingle brought from the sea- 
toast is always called bench. 1884 Coi.f Ant it/. Hustings 
18 All that pari between Cambridge Road and the sea is one 
mass of beach. 

+ 2 . A ridge or bank of stones or shingle. Obs. 

1673 Kay Jouru. LotoC. 280 The batch or lunguel of land 
between the Haven of Messina and the Fretimi Stculimi. 
1692 — Discourses 11713' 8 Raising up therein a Batch or 
Bank of Stones as big as Towers. 

3 . The shore of the sea, 011 which lhe waves 
break, the strand ; spec, the part of the shore lying 
between high- and low-water-mark. Also applied 
to the shore of a lake or large river. In Ceol. an 
ancient sea-margin. 

\ In early quotations, this sense is often doubtful: it isproh- 
ably Shakspere's sense in alt the five passages in which he 
uses beach', though, taken by themselves, Stand vpon the 
beach’ Mereh. V. tv. i. 71, the Fishermen, that walk'd vpon 
the beach ’ Lear tv. vi. 17, might as well belong lo 1.) 

1596 Shaks. isee above*. 1607 Cor . v. iii. 58 The Pibbles 
on the hungry beach. 1667 Milton P. L. t. 299 On the 
Beach Of that iiillamed sea, He stood. 1762 Falcosi it 
Shi/nor. tn. 365 In dreadful form the curving beech ap¬ 
pears. 1830 Lykll i'rine. Geot. xiii. u8so) j 78 These strata 
passing by the name of‘raised beaches/ occur at moderate 
elevations on the coast. 1837 Carlvlg Pr. Rev . II. 1. ii. 
ij Like gold-grains in the mud-beach. 1880 Geikik Phys. 
Geog. iii. xvii. 154 The strip of sand, gravel or mud, which 
is alternately covered and laid bare bv the rise and fall of 
the tidal undulation is called the beach. 

4 . Comb., chiefly atlrib., as beach-bird, -line, -pea, 
-sand. Also beach-comber, ‘a long wave rolling 
in from the ocean' (Bartlett Diet. A mer.); also 
a settler on the islands of the Pacific, living by 
pearb fishery, etc., and often by less reputable 
means (whence beach combing ppl. adj.) ; beach- 
grass, a reedy grass (Arundo area aria) growing 
on the sea-shore ; beachman, one who earns his 
living on Ihe beach ; beach-master, a suj trior 
officer appointed to superintend the disembarkation 
of troops ; beach-rest, a chair-back used for sil¬ 
ting against on the beach ; beach-wagon, a light 
open wagon, with two or more seats. 

1837 Hawthorne^ mer. .Vote Bks. (1871) 1 . 187 You arc 
preceded by a flock of twenty or thirty ‘beach birds. 1847 
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Biiiikw. Mag. LXL 757 A daring Yankee ‘beach-comber. 
1880 A themeum 18 Dec. 809 2 The white scamps who, as 
Beach-combers/have polluted these Edens and debauched 
their inhabitants. 1880 J. S. Cooper Coral Lands I. xx. 
242 The 4 beach-combing pioneers of the Pacific. 1852 T. 
Harris Insects AVw Png. 50 note. The advantages to he 
derived from employing .. v beach-grass, in fixing the sands 
of the shore. 1881 Harper's Mag . LX 111 . 494 fhe *beach- 
men put their shoulders to the stern and guuwhalc. 1875 
Bedford Sailor’s Pocket Bk. vii. 275 'i he * Beach Master 
is to take care that, .all appliances for disembarking troops 
. are kept in good order. 1884 Harpers Mag. June 103/2 
'Ihe *beach pea is found along the North Shore. 1881 Miss 
Yonge Rei\ Xieces 167, I see the invalid lady creep out 
with her * beach-rest. 

Beach (b/lj), v . 1 [f. prcc. sb.] Iran.*. To run 
or haul (a vessel up on the beach. 

1840 Dana Be/. Mast xxvii.ot \Vc rowed ashore..beached 
our boat. 1868 Morris Jason xi. 425 And as the Goddess 
bade them, there they beached Their sea-beat ship. 

Beach, -en, obs. forms of Bkkch, -i:.v. 

Beached (brljwl, b/tJV, a, and //A*, [f. Beach 
sb. and t\ + -ki».] 

1 . Having a Ijeach ; prob. also, in early use. 
Covered with 4 beach ’ or shingle. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. X. it. i. 82 The Leached ntargent of the 
sea. 1607 — "Pinion v. i. 219 Timon hut Ii made hi< cue: • 1 
lasting Mansion Vpon the Benched Verge of the ^alt Flood. | 

2 . Of a ship : 1 >riven or dragged up on the beach. 

Mod. The beached fishing-boats at Hastings. 

+ Beach, vA Obs. [perh. aphctic f. Ahkchk, a. 
OF. aberhier, f. <} to + bec Beak sb . 1 ; but cf. also 
OF. bcchicr, bee her to peck, strike with the beak, 
also * to give a beakful.’] Irons. To give a beak- 
ful to (a young bird) ; hence y\v. in Falconry, to 
give pari of a meal as a whet to appetite. 

1575 TfRDEKV. Pah auric 103 Gitie hir wash to meate and 
beach [printed beatle] hir in the morning. 

Beaching brijhj), 7PI. si>d [f. Beach r. 1 + 
-lNt; L] The action of running or hauling a vessel 
up on the beach. 

1871 P>aily A .-a -s 26 Sept., The beaching and wreck <>{ 
Her Majesty’s ship Mcg.xra. 1875 Bldeukm Sailor's l\\kct 
Bk. vi. 221 The lieaching or landing of a boat. 

t Bea'ching, vbl.sbj Obs. Falconry, [f. Beach 
f'.-+ -1NG K] A small meal or * feed/ given only 
as a whet to appetite. 

1561 Dais tr. Ballinger on . I/<y. 157: 222 Small pit¬ 
tances or heachings tofeedclhein wylh, ty 11 he great slipper 
be geeuen them. 1575 Tcrherv. PaLonric 8 1 Fecdc hir with 
pullets flesh..as natch as shall be sufficient for a beaching. 
1727 38 Ciiammkrs Cyi l. s. v. Falcon, Give her a little beach¬ 
ing of warm meat [ed. 1751 a little hot meat]. 

Beachless (b/ tjlt‘-s\ «. Without beach. 

1873 Morris Lo ve is enough 61 The sea beat lor ever 
’Gainst .. the black rocks, and beach less. 

Beachy thrift), a. [f. Beach sb. + -\ F] C overed 
with beach (sense 1); pebbly, shingly. 

1597 Siiaks. 2 //. «. 11 \ m. i. 50 'Flic beaehie Girdle <^f the 
Ocean. 1621 Cf. Sand vs Ovitfs Met. tv. 1626 85 I.evt the 
beachy Samis Should hurl the snaky head. 1734 Wat is 
Reti<;. Juv. < 1789V213 Smootli pebbles on the beachy shore. 

Beack, obs. form of Bkak. 

Beacon b/*kon), sb. Forms : 1 beacen, 
becen, becun, 2 bccccn, 4 bikene, bekne, 4-5 
bekene, beeken, 5 6 beken. -yn, 6 bekin, 
beakon, 6 - beacon, s. 7a. dial, bick’n. [OIF 
bcacn ^ncul. - OFris. baecn. bfee/r, OS. bokan, 

M 1 hi. bokin, -en. Oll( i.bonhhan, M 1 Hi.bonchen 
OTeut.*A?#/X7/0 tn). Not known ouUideofTeulomc. 

(In this and the following words tn bea- the occasional 
identity of the OE. and modern spellings is not due to con¬ 
tinuity of form, the two being separated by a M E. spelling 
in *•, ce. which prevailed for more than 3 centuries. Modern 
ea represents not merely OK. M and fit, but also many 
other OE. and OF. vowels, as seen in bead, beadle , beak, 

boar , beast. See ea-.)] 

+ 1 . A sign, a portent. Obs. 

c 950 Lindhf. Gosp. John iv. 48 Buta beceno & so«Xt 
uimdra gie Jsesee, ne gelefedgie. < 1000 . Igs, G. ibid., Taetta 
& fore-beacua. t 1160 Hatton G., Tacue ix. fore-btecne. 

f 2 . An ensign, standard. Obs, 

a 1000 Beowulf 5547 Sega cac genont, be'acna beorhtosl. 
e 1380 Wvclii- ICks. 11880* 471 Religioun shal be shewiit in 
sensible signes, as habit is, and bikenes, iv; bye housis, 1483 
Cath. Angf. 26/x A Bckyn or a standard, statcla. 

3 . A signal; spec, a signal-lire. a. A burning 
cresset raised on a pole, or fixed at the top of a 
building. 

rl.AMHAROE Peramb. Rent (1826* 64 says he finds it or¬ 
dained about the eleventh year of Edward 111 that beacons 
‘should he high standards with their pitchpots.’l <11859 
Macaulay Armada, The beacon blazed upon the roof of 
F.dg com he's lofty hall, c 1870 Thorne Environs 0/ Loud. 266 
From it jlhe lower of Monken Hadley Church] projects the 
ancient iron beacon, one of the last of its kind left. 

b. A fire, of wood, pitch, or other material, 
lighted on an eminence and serving as a signal (of 
danger, etc.) ; by a chain of beacons at convenient 
distances apart, tidings could be rapidly spread 
over a wide area. 

1377 Langl. P. Pt, B. xvii. 262 3 c bretine, but }e blaseth 
nou^te. Fit i*> a blyndc bekene. 1480 Canton Citron. Eng, 

ccvi. 188 Thai men shold tende the bekenes that the euun- 
trey myghl be warned. 1533 Blllenoen Livy 348 (Jam.i 
He tuke lhare tends, .and incontinent made anc bekin of 
reik. 1625 K. Long tr. Ban lay s Argent's 1. i. 9 Publike 
trees .. which being kindled by the King’s command, give 


notice to the people .. and these they tall Beacons 1815 
Scot 1 Ld. of Isles iv. vijj, Signal of Ronald’s high command, 
A beacon gleam’d oVr >ea and land. 

4 . Hence gen, A signal slalion, walch-lower. 

1611 Bible Gen. xxxi. 49 Therefore was the name of it 

called .. Mi/pah [n/arg, that is a beacon or walchtower]. 
1772 Pennant Tours St oft. 104 On the eminences beacon.^ 
were established, for alarming the connin'. 1846 Prescott 
Pent. 4- Is. II. xviii. 165 Ascertained by the erection of 
beacons at suitable distances. 

5 . A conspicuous hill commanding a good view 
of the surrounding country, on which beacons were 
^or might be) lighted. Still applied to such hills 
in various parts of England ; c.g. Brecon Beacons 
near Abergavenny, Dunkcry Beacon 011 Exmoor, 
Cnlmstock Beacon. Colhclstonc Beacon, etc. (On 
some of these tile beacon towers still exist.) 

1597 T. Beard Thcat. Gods Judgm. 58 He lies upon a 
beacons side With watch fill I cie to circumscribe their ti.line. 
1882 . / themenm 26 Aug. 265/3 Nothing can bring up the 
image of chalk country like the words combe, dean, beacon. 

t b. A division of a wapentake ; probably a dis¬ 
trict throughout which a beacon could be seen, or 
which was bound lo furnish one. Obs. 

1641 l>Lst Pam/Bks. <1856* 90 There is in cverie weapon- 
tacke soc many several I divisions or beacons., there U in 
the weapon tacke of Harihill fower beacon.-, Bainton beacon, 
Hmisley beacon, etc. 

0 . A lighthouse or other conspicuous object 
placet! upon the coast or at sea. to w arn vessels of 
danger or direct their course. 

|<; 1000 Beowulf 6301 Hl;c\v on Hide, wwj-lidendum wale 
16-sync .. beadti-riifes beacn.] 1397 Ait 21 Ri h. lit, xviii. 
$ 1 Lus Beekem s devaut la port Mucqc*. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
W. de W. 1531 240 b, The beken lygbted in y nyghl, 
directed! the inaryuer .. to y* port emended. 1684 Loud. 
Gac. No. iyii 4 lu the place of the Shore Beacon, there is 
at_ present a white Buoy laid. 1837 Hawthorne A mer. 
.Vote Bks. ■ 1S71' 1 . 97 A ledge of roc ks, with a beacon up<. n 
it. 1850 Tennvson hi Mem. .wii. My blessing . Is oji the 
waters day ami night, Ami like a beacon guards thee home, 
b. Jig. 

1606 Shaks. ‘Pr. \Cr, 11. ii. 1* Modest Doubt istnl’d The 
Beacon of ihe wise. 1773 ?« 1 onuodi>o Lang.' 1774 I. Introd. 
3 My errors may be of u-c. by serving as bea*. a.s to direct 
mio the right course men of greater teaming. 1840 C.n - 
i.yle Herot 'iii, 82Great brother-soul-, flame-l>eacon> through 
so many lands and times. 

7 . Comb., chidly atlrib., us bea< on-bell, d>!a.e. 
-grate, place, -turret, -vessel ; also bcacen-'icisc adv. 

1548 Udali P.rasui. Par. Luke xlx. 154 ()utof the beak n 
place of the Crosse. 1577 IIounshkh Citron. I.' 1 He gaue 
knowledge thereof to his wife, in raising .1 lire on heigth 
beacon wise. 1814 ^coit Ld. oj isles t. \.\ii. By that blithe 
beacon-light they steer’d. 1820 — Monasi, xsiii,‘I he glow¬ 
worm, which makes a goodly show among the grass of the 
field, would be of little avail if deposited in a beacon-grate. 
1862 M rs. Norton Lady La G. Ded. 30 A \ oicc whose sound 
Came like a beacon-bell, heard dear above The whirl of 
violent waters. 

Beacon (b/'kaiA, r. [f. prcc. sb.] 

11. trans. 'Do beacon up : lo raise or kindle as 
a beacon. Obs. 

1644 Mh.ion Amp. \\ 173S 1 . 156 We have lookt .-*» 

long upon the 1 >la/e that Xuinghu.s and Cab in have beacon'd 
up to Us. 1651 Biggs .Xcw Disf>. Pref. ij A greater light 
in Physick then what Galen has beaconed up to tr. 

2 . To light up, as a beacon-fire does. 

1803 Campbell LoehiePs ICarn. (1846 94 ’Ti? the ti re - 
shower of ruin, .that beacons the darkness of Heaven. 1813 
Scoit Rokeby v. xxxvii, Where far the mansion of her sires 
Beaconed the dale with midnight fires. 

b. Jig. To give light and guidance 10; 10 lead. 
1825 Browning Paracels. Wks. i. 37 Some one truth would 
dimly beacon me.. Into assured light. 1856 R. Vaughan 
Mystics 118601 Lit W'hosc far glurtes beacon him .. as he 
rises step by step. 

3 . To furnish with beacons; to mark ihe position 
of, by beacons or a beacon. Occas. with ojf, out. 

1821 Shelley F.ptpsych. 148 My wisdom ..bids me dare 
Beacon the rocks on which high heart- are wieckt. i860 
Mere. Mar. Mag. VII. 174 The- Channel ..is a> good a- 
buoyed and beaconed by the .. Rock and .. Reefs. 1883 
Daily Xexos 12 June 5/2 I he Boers have beaconed out a 
boundary'. 1883 Pali Mall G. 16 Nov. 2/1 The boundary 
has never been beaconed oflf. 

4 . inlr. To shine like a beacon. 

1821 Shelley Adonais lv, The soul uf Adonais, like astar. 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 1864 A". 
«y (L V. 210 Arctttrus beaconed from his zenith tower to 
Ccphcits. 

Beaconage (brksmd^). Also 7 beconage. 
[f. Bkacon sb. + -age.] a. Toll paid for the main- 
tainance of beacons, b. A system of beacons. 

1607 Cowell Intc/pr., Beconage signified! money paid 
for the maintenance of Becons. 1755 Maofns insurance * 
I. 72 ’Powage, and Pilotage.. Light-money. Beaconage, is:t. 
1862 Ed in. Rev. Jan. 183 Otir beaconage admits of much 
improvement. 

Beaconed (brkamb, ///. a. l-Annished with, 
or surmoimted by, a beacon. 

a 1790 T. Warton Ode x. CP.) The foss that skirts the 
beaconed hill. 

Bea conless, a. rare~ [f. as prcc. + -less.] 
Without a beacon. 1864 in Websikr. 

Bead (b/d), sb. Forms ; 1-2 bed, 3-4 beode, 
3-7, and ( archaically) 9 bede, 3 bed, beed, §-fi 
bedde, beid, 6-7 beade, 5- bead. [ME. bede, 
pi. bales, bedett, perh. repr. an OE, *bedit, *bed 
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BEADER. 


(fern.) -OFris. bede, OS. bed a, MI )u. and Dm bide, 
OHG. beta , MHO. be/e, mod.G. bitte. Goth, bid a 
(str. fem.), f. Goth, bidjan, in OE. biddan to pray: 
see Bid. But an OE .bedu is doubtful, and bed occurs 
only in comb, (bed-hus, etc.), the regular OE. word 
being gybed (neut.), in ME. Ibed, ? ibede, pi. ibeodeu, 
from which bede may have arisen by aphesis in 
early ME. The name was transferred from ‘prayer’ 
to the small globular bodies used for ‘ telling beads,’ 
i.e. counting prayers said, from which the other 
senses naturally followed.] 

I. Frayer, and connects! senses. 

+ 1 . Prayer; //. prayers, devotions. Ohs. 

c 885 K. zKlfreo Ike da i. vii. tBosw.i Dmt he sceolde 3 a 
bedu anescian. c 1200 Triu. Coi. Horn. 193 pe pridde is 
bede. Ibid. 163 On salines, and on songes, and on holde 
bedes. Ibid . 201 A lie holic beden ben. .biheae. e 1230 .bur. 
R. 44 Heo 3 i bcoden. c 1305 St. Lucy 37 in E. E. /’. * 1862) 
102 per hi leye in hire bedes. 1330 R. Brunni. Chron. 2*2 
better is holy bede. c 1330 King of Ears 643 With beodes 
and with preyere. 1426 Ac delay Poems 15 he be be>c 
in his bedus. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (18671 6 To pee y make 
my heed. 1494 I'auyan vt. ce.viii. 229, I hoped to haue ben 
saued by your bedes & prayers. 1554 Chron. Grey Friars 
11852' 92 Went unto the crosse, & stode there alle the 
tsermon] tynic, & whan he came unto the beddes they turnyd 
unto the precher & knelyd downe. 

b. In later usage after sense 2 became the popular 
one) there was almost always a reference direct or 
indirect to the use of the rosary. 

'la 1550 Pore helpe 360 in E . /’. < lluzl.' III. 265 Take 
you to your lieades; All men and women. .That u^eth "u to 
praye. 1589 Nashe Almond for P. 14 h, [He] would ham; 
run a fabe gallop ouer his beades with anie man in Eng¬ 
land. 1648 Herrick Ilesfcr. ■ 1S69 70 He briefe in prayin,.. 
Few beads are best, when once we goc a muying. 1741 
Richardson Pamela *1824' I. xxx. 49, 1 began . to -ay the 
Lord's prayer. None of your beads to nie, Pamela, said 
he ; thou art a perfect nun. 

C. 7 o bid a bead : to offer a prayer ; hence A mA 
bidding, the saying of prayers. Also To say one s 
beads. 

c 1250 Gen. «$■ Ex. 2981 Moyses had i\ bede. c 1330 Issuing. 
Virg, 876 To ihcsu pci bede a bede. 11380 WvcLii Ac/. 
U'ks. 1871 II. 420 Mow pci -hultn biddc her bed is. 1387 
Trevisa Higdon Roll* Scr. VI. 225 He travaillcd Inrsilkhe 
in bedes byddynge. 1563 Homilies n. Idolatry ut. novi 
256 For the which they pray in their heads bidding. 1598 
Drayion Heroic. Eg. iii. 87 The Heade- that we will bid, 
shall be sweet Kisses. 11656 Blount Gb'.\$ogr. >.v. ( l‘o say 
our Bedes, is to say our prayers.] 1681 Burnet Hist. Kef. 

11 . 55 All the people said their beads in a general silence. 
1764 Gray Let. in Poems 177 381 Bidding his heads f*r 

the souls of his benefactors. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 
1. 152 To fetch the priest To bury her and say her bede. 

2 . A small perforated ball or other body, a series 
of which (formerly called *a pair of beads 1 ) threaded 
upon a string, forms the rosary or paternoster, used 
for keeping count of the number of prayers said. 
I Icnce b. To fell or count ones beads : to say one's 
prayers. To pray without one's beads : to be * out 
of one’s reckoning.* 

1377 I.ANC.L. P. PI. B. xv. 119 A peyre bede- in her halide 
And a buke vnder hire arme. 1446 Test. I.E'r. (1S55) II. 
124 A pare of bedes of corail with gaude- of gcle. 1483 
Cath. Angi. 24/1 A bede, freeula, 1533 Moke Aus:o. Poy. 
sotted Bk. Wks. 1120 1 Away wyth our ladies psalter, and 
east the bedes in the fyre. c 1550 A nentur on Ucddiitsd, 
(Bann. MS.' Ane pair of beids about hir llirot. 1570 At t 
13 Eliz, ii. ^ 7 Cros.-es, Pictures, Beads and such like super¬ 
stitious Things. 1652 Collingls Caveat for Prof.(\hy$) 
A ij, I no where read, Thai thy Apostles ever us’d a Bead. 
1697 C’tess O'Annoys Trav. (1706) 112 She presented me 
witn a pair of Beads of Paulo d’Aguila, a t uriotis sort of 
wood. 1732 Poi E Ess. Man 11. 2S0 Beads and prayerbooks 
are the toys of age. 1878 B. Taylor Deukaiion 11. i. 53 
Five hundred have I told upon these bead-. 

1641 J. Jackson Evang. Ponficr iii. 108 J elling the panes 
of glasse, as fast as a Papist doth his Beads, a 1659 
Osborn Machiavel (1673)356 In which he prayed without 
his Beads, being so far out, in the account, as that, etc. 
1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. xl, Cro-s himself;—tell his 
beadsbe a good Catholic. *792 J. Barlow Consgir. Kings 
78 He counts his beads, and spends his holy zeal. 1800 
CoLEKtDGE Christabei it. ii, The sacristan Five and forty 
beads must tell. 1883 Gilmouk Mongols xvii. 205 Counting 
beads and making pilgrimages. 

3 . Comb., chiefly atlrib. (mostly archaic, and, 
when used by modern writers, often spelt bede ): 
bead child, a child that prays for the welfare of 
a benefactor or relative ; bead-folk, people (often 
pensioners) who pray for a benefactor; bead- 
house (north, dial, becu/us, Welsh Bettws), origin¬ 
ally a house of prayer, hence an alms-house, the in¬ 
mates of which were to pray for the soul of the 
founder; + bead-master, a religious officer who 
attends to the poor, a deacon ; + bead-song, song 
of prayer; beads-woman, a woman who prays 
for a benefactor, an almswoman. Also Bead-HULL, 
Beadsman. 

? 1499 Plnmpton Corr. 140 Your good son & "beadehild, 
German Pole. ? 1465 Ibid. 15 Others your well willers, ser¬ 
vants, and *bed folkes. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 111 . viii. 
134 To live and do as *bead-folks should. cu6o Hatton 
Gosp. Matt. xxi. 13 Min hus ys *bed-hus \Ags. G. gebed-hus]. 
1485 Will in Ripon Ch. Acts 277 The *bedehouse beside 
the Mawdelayns. 1774 T. West Anti<j. Furness (1805) 180 
Lodgyns and * bed*bowses for x poor men. 1864 Atkinson 
Whitby Gloss., * Bead ns or Bcadhouse, an almshouse. 1866 


Neale Set/. <V Hymns 126 They raised full many a ’bede- 
house, but never a bastile. 1579 Tom son Calvin's Scrtu., 
Tint. 295/1 The Deacons, that is to say, the * Beade maisters, 
and such as see to the poorc. ci2oo Ormin 1450 
fassiing, & wij>b ’bedesang. ? *465 Plnmpton Corr. 14 
Your dayly *bedewoman my huswtf. 150a Marc. C’tess 
Richmond in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 23 I. 48 Your feythfull 
trewe “bedwoman and humble modyr. 1536 in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. I. i. xxxv. 256 Your poor * bedes women The 
whole convent of Styx wold. 1629 Shirley Grate/. Set v. 
hi. i. My humble.-t service to his grace; I am his "beads¬ 
woman. 17*0 Steads Stirv. (Slrype 1754’' Li. xxvii. 220/1 
Ten j>oor women called * Bedes women, and six poor Clerks. 
1864 Miss Yo.nge Bk.C.old. Deeds 194 Asking the Queen 10 
make her a "bedeswoman at Vienna. 

II. Extensions of sense 2. 

4 . A small perforated body, spherical or other¬ 
wise, of glass, amber, metal, wood, etc., used as an 
ornament, either stiung in a scries to form a neck¬ 
lace, bracelet, etc., or sewn upon various fabrics. 

c 1400 pest r. of Troy xv. 7044 Oarnientes full gay.. Bright 
beidis & Brasse broght bai wilh-all. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. 
II. 11. 32 About their neckes great beades of glasse of 
diuer>e colour*. 1647 Cowley Mistr., Bargain ii, The 
foolish Indian that sells His precious Gold for Beads and 
Bells. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762' I. vi. Ixxxi. 371 Their 
old way of reckoning .. is with beads on wires, which they 
work without pen and ink. 1836 Marryat japhet xviii, 
A long chain of round coral and gold beads. 
fig. 1590 Shaks. Mids. X. in. ii. 329 You minimus. .You 
bead, you acorne. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 97 Quincy's 
| life] was strung with seventy active years, each one a 
rounded bead of usefulness and service. 

b. (The plural is commonly used in sense of a 
string of beads for the neck ; formerly the sing. 
seems to have been occas. so used.) 

c 1500 Mayd Emlyu in Poet. Tracts (184221 And saytli 
dial she lackes Many prety knaekes, As bedes and gyrdels 
gaye. 1596 Shaks. Tam.Shr. iv. iii. 5S With A in her Brace- 
et-, Beatles, ami all thi- knau’ry. 1655 H. Vaighas Siler 
S\ in/. 1. 77 There's one Sun more strung on my Bead uf 
days. Mod. Do they wear beads? She cannot find her 
Deads. 

5 . In various Iransf. senses applied to things 
having some of the characteristics of the prec.:— 

a. A bead-like drop of liquid or of molten metal. 

1596 Smaks. i Hen. Il\ 11. iii. 61 Beds of -weatc hath 

vp-'n thy Brow. 1601 — jfnl. C. HI. i. 284 Seeing those 
Beads of sorrow stand in thine. 1633 <». Herbert Sue rifie 
vi. in Temple 19 My hearts deare treasure Drops hloud (the 
onely bead* 1 my words to measure. 1854 Seoi 1 urn in Orr's 
Circ. Sc. Chcm. 507 The bead of impure silver is seen to 
emit fumes. 

b. A bubble of foam ; spec, a bubble in spirits, 
sparkling wines, etc. ; the foam or head upon 
certain leverages, ( f. bead-proof. 

1753 Ch uibkks (> /. Snpp., Bead is also used for a litile, 
round, white froth formed on the surface of brandy, or spirit 
of wine, upon shaking lhe glass. 1839 Bailey Test ms \iv, 
An eye which out-parkle* die beans <>f ihe wine. 1863 
Kingsley Water.Bab. 'i. 255 Swimming alH>ut among the 
foam-beads below. 1883 Harpers Mag. 894/2 There is .. 
a liner head on this wine of mirth. 

c. A clear nacreous spot on the suifaec of shells. 

1842 Johnston in Tree. Bern*. Xat. Club 11 . x. 32 The 

dear spot- or beads of the transverse lines (on a shell] are 
much larger. 

d. The small metal knob which forms the* front 
sight of a gun; csp. in the phrase (of U. S. origin) 
7 o draw a bead upon : lo take aim at. 

1841 Catlin A*. Amer. hid. (1844' 1 .x. 77. I made several 
attempts to get near enough to ‘ draw a head ' U|kjii one of 
them, 1844 Marryai Settlers II. 206 ‘Now, John,* said 
Malachi; ’get vour bead well on him.' 1875 Ure* Diet. 
Arts II. 391 The front sight is that known as the bead- 
-ight, which consist.-, of a -mall steel needle, with a litile 
head upon it like the head of an ordinary pin, enclosed in 
a steel tul>e. In aiming with this sight, the eye is directed 
. .to die bead in the lube. 

e. A string of sponges ; sec quot. 

1885 Lady Brassey In Trades 339 The sponges are strung 
upon small palmetto strip-, three or four to a strip, which 
is called a ‘ bead.' 

6. Arch. A small globular ornament, commonly 
applied in a row like a string of beads, b. A 
narrow moulding having a semicircular section. 

1802 Gent/. Mag. LXX 1 I. it. »n8 Bead, a globular oma- 
menl peculiar lo Saxon architecture, carved in the mould¬ 
ings. 1803 Phil. Trans. XC 11 I. 171 On the edges..a small 
regular raised bead or moulding was formed. 1851 Rusk in 
Stones Ven. < 1874> I. xxi. 256, I think bead a baa word for 
a continuous moulding. 1861 Parker Goth. Archit. Gloss. 
(1874^ 320 Bead , an ornament resembling a row of beads, 
1869 Sir E. Reed Ship Build, xi. 233 Beads of india-rubber 
arc fitted in the rabbets of the frame. 

7 . Beads of St, HI line : certain round roots 
brought out of Florida (Bullokar 1616). Si, 
Martin's beads : (the sanctuary of St. MartinV 
lc-Grand, London, was a noted resort of makers 
of sham jewellery. F. Cobcn, in Archwol. XVIII. 
55, quotes an ordinance of the Star Chamber in 
36 Hen. VI. for the regulation of that sanctuary, 
by which it is declared that 'no workers of coun¬ 
terfeit cheynes, beades, broaches, owches, rings, 
cups, and spoons silvered, should be suffered 
therein.’) Baity's beads : a phenomenon observed 
in total eclipses of the sun ; see quotations. U'iT 
sons or I^ovis's bcatis : a series of globular bodies 
of different densities, formerly used to determine 


the specific gravity of a spirit into which they 
were thrown one by one. 

1678 Butler Hud., Lady's Ausuk 59 Those false St. 
Martins Beads. 1867 G. Chambers Astrou. 175 When the 
disc of the Moon advancing over that of the Sun has re* 
duced the latter to a thin crescent, it is usually noticed that 
immediately before the beginning and after the end of com¬ 
plete obscuration, the crescent appears as a band of brilliant 
points, separated by dark spaces so as to give it the ap¬ 
pearance of a string of beads. .These phenomena are gene¬ 
rally known as Baily's beads , having received their name 
from the late Mr. Francis Baily, who was the first lo de¬ 
scribe them in detail. The earliest account of the .. beads 
is contained in Halley’s memoir on the total eclipse of 
1715. 1874 S. Johnson Eclipses 66 An eclipse of tnc sun 

a.d 1836, May 15..Famous for what is known as ‘Baily's 
beads’ noticed by Mr. Baily, at Jedburgh, in Roxburgh¬ 
shire. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astro//, in. iii. 314 ‘Baily's 
beads’, .are caused by the sun shining through the depres¬ 
sions belween lhe lunar mountains. 

8. Comb., as bead-amber, - maker, - potato, - string, 
-work; bead/ike adj. ; also bead-frame, a 
frame containing beads strung upon wires used 
for teaching numeration, an abacus; bead-plant; 
bead-proof a. (of alcoholic spirits), such that a 
crown of bubbles (see 5 b) formed by shaking will 
stand for some time after on the surface (a falla¬ 
cious test of strength); also, according to some 
recent works, of a certain proof, as tested by 
Wilson’s or Lovis’s Beads (sec 7); bead-sedge, the 
Bur-reed (Sparganium ramosum); bead-snake, a 
small American snake {E/apsfulvtts ); bead-stone, 
a stone used as a bead, or of which beads are 
made; bead-tree,the Azedabac. Also Bead-roll. 

1611 Coigr., Arnbre de Patcrnostres, * Bead-amber ; the 
ordinarie yellow Amber. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 83 * Bead- 
Amber, which is at first is a soft Substance. 1858 Curwen 
Singing for Sch. Introd. 20 Till the pupil.. is able to per¬ 
form some of its [arithmetic] simpler operations by the help 
of the 'Bead-Frame or the Box of various Objects. 1876 
Humi hrey Coin Coil. Man. xxvi. 400 The minor 'bead-like 
decorations, borders of pearls, &c. 1580 HoLLYBASi) Tteas. 
Er. long, J ’h patemostrier , a 'beades maker. 1723 Loud. 
Gas. No. 6172/7 William Dossett.. Beadmaker. 1878 R. 
Thompson Card. Assist. 709 2, Xertera scapanioides.. 
Popularly known as the 'bead plant, owing lotne profusion 
of golden berries it produces. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(1813* 455 To produce languid shoots and a number of small 
'MhkuI potatoes of no value. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., 
* Beadproof a term used by our dt-tillcrs. 1562 Turner 
Herbal it. 143 b, It maye be called "bede sedge or knop 
sedge. 1863 Prior Plant-n . 17 Bede-scdge, from its round 
bead-like burs .. Sparganium ramosutn. 1736 Mortimer in 
Phil. Trans. XXX 1 X. 258 The * Bead-Snake .. commonly 
found under Ground. 1867 Wood Pop. Xat. Hist. nt. 52 
(>ne of the brightest and loveliest of Serpents is the ’Bead 
Snake of North America. 1677 Loud. Gaz. No. 1202/4 
Three broad Chains set with 'Bead Stones. 1851 D. Wilson 
I'reh. Ann. (1863' II. iv. vi. 338 Bone draughtsmen, or 
bead stones. 1801 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XII. 583 
The most precious jewel in lhe long bead-string of his 
pedigree, a 1872 Maurice Eriendsh. Bks . ii. 44 Not even 
a beadstring to hang the different meanings upon. 1668 
Wilkins Peal Char, n, iv. § 7. 115 Clove Tree, ~Bede Tree 
1852 Tit. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 11. xvii. 136 Hedges of 
bead-trees. 1840 R. Dana Bcf Most xxvi. 85 Indian 
curiosities .. such a* bead-work. 1881 Mechanic § 1597 
'l he mouldings or any l l>ead-work should be painted. 

Bead (bfd), V. [f. prec.] 

1 . Irans. To furnish, adorn, or work with beads. 
*577 l see Beaded]. 1822 Beddoes Bride's Ttag. ut. iv, 

Drops enough to bead a thousand such Inecklaces]. 1856 
Mivs Yosgh Daisy Ch. 1. x.xii. (1879) 228 Morning dew, 
which beaded the webs of the spiders. 

2 . Arch. To furnish with a bead or beading. 

1851 RusKtN Stones Ten. I. xvii. £ 13 If we take lhe plain 
chamfer..and bead both its edges. 

3 . intr. To form a bead or beads. 

1873 Blackmore Cradock X. viii, (1881) 20 The fescue 
grass was beading rough with dew. 1884 llarper's Mag. 
Al ar. 524/2 Every drop of waler beading on the wall becomes 
a jewel. 

4 . To string like beads; also fig. 

1883 Harper's Mag. June 117/1 The houses are beaded 
along the. .stream. 

Beaded (bf-ded), p/l. a. [f. Bkal»+ -ed.] 

1. Worked or ornamented with beads. 

1577 Holinsheo Chron . III. 858 A cloake of broched sat- 
tin. .beded from the shoulder to the wast. 1840 Hood Up 
Rhine 222 The other cap is also embroidered or beaded. 

b. Having bead-like protuberances upon the edge. 
1697 Loud. Gas. No. 3298/4 One Beaded Salver without 

Arms. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 27 Sisymbrium Trio.. 
London Rocket. .valves beaded. 1870 Tyndall Heat viii. 
App. 261 A beaded line of great beauty was observed. 

c. Furnished with or wearing beads. 

180s Southey Madoc in Act. xxi. Wks. Y. 348 His neck 
with hearts beaded. 1885 Pall Malt G. 13 July 6/2 Monks 
.. cowled, sandalled, beaded, and picturesque. 

2 . Formed into or like beads. 

1597 Shaks. Lover's Contpl. vi, A thousand fauours from 
a maund she drew, Of amber christall and of bedded let. 
1820 Keats Ode Xigktingale 17 With beaded bubbles 
winking at the brim. 187a^B lack Adv. Phaeton ii. 15 Por¬ 
traits .. in which the women have all beaded black eyes. 

3 . Covered with bubbles. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 533/2 Beakers of beaded ale. 

4 . Arch. Having a bead-moulding. 

Beadel, variant of Beadle. 

Beader (brdaj). [f. Bead v. 4 --ehL] A tool 
used in silver chasing to make a bead pattern. 
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tBeadful, a. Ohs .; in 3 bcodcful. [f. Head 
sb . 1.] Prayerful. 

c izoo St. Mtirkar . 14 Bcodefule (>ohlcs |>u:t lia schuleit 
J>enchen. 

+ Bea d - hook. Obs. Also 7 beodhook. 
[Chiefly in Chapman : can he have formed it from 
OE. bcadu battle, war? Cf. OE. bcadtt w;vpcn 
weapon of battle, etc.] ? A kind of boat hook, 
1600 Chapman Iliad xv. 356 The Creeks with bead-hooks 
fought. 1614 — Odyss. ix. 651 A bead-hook then.. I snatch'd 
up. 1631 — Cxsar 4- P. Plays 1873 111. 180 Vet bcarc halfe 
jukes or bead-hookes. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. vtu. 
lii. § 18. 474 Corne, Iron, Canuas for Sailcs, Axes, Bcede- 
hookes, Hand-milles. 

Bea*dine 3 S. The quality of being beady. 

1873 Spectator 22 Feb. 239/2 A bistre shade around his 
black eyes which softens away their beadiness. 

Beading (b/*diij) f vbL sb. [f. Head v. f -inu 1], 

1 . The formation of beads. 

1869 Student's Mag. 33 A tendency towards beading is 
very noticeable in the coccolilhs I have seen. 

2 . Bead-work, in trimming, etc. 

1881 Daily Xeivs 29 July 3/1 The black silk toilette, with 
steel headings. 

3 . A bead moulding or edge line. 

1873 Tristram Moab iv. 67 White chalk and limestone 
pleasantly relieved by the heading of black lines of flint. 

4 . A preparation for causing liquor to hang in 
drops about the glass or bottle when poured out. 

Beadle (brd’l), sb. Forms: 1 by del, .2-4 
budel («), bedele, 3 bidell, 4 bidel, (Sc. badal), 
5 bydelle, beddell, v betille), 6 beedle, bedyl(l, 
6-7 bedelle, bedle, 9 beadel, (Sc. beddal); 2-9 
bedel, 4-9 bedell, 7 beadle. [Originally OK. 
bydel (= MDu. * bode I, Du. bcul, OlIO .butil, 
M 1 IG. bill cl, Ger. biiltel) OTeut. *budilo-z , de¬ 
rivative of bhtd-an, in OE. hcodan, OHG. biotan 
to offer, |)rcscnt, deliver, announce, command. 
Some form of the Teutonic was adopted in Ro¬ 
manic: cf. It. bidcllo , Pr., Sp., OF. bedel, V. 
bcdcau, mcd.L. bidell us, bedellus ; and in ME. the 
Fr. form bedel gradually superseded the native 
bydel. The ordinary modern spelling is beadle. 
but the archaic forms becutel, bedel, bedell, are in 
use in specific senses.] 

+ 1 . One who makes a proclamation (on behalf 
of another); a herald. Obs. 

c 1000 /Eli ric Lx. xxxii. 5 Aaron.. het bydel a-, beotlan and 
bus cwcj>an. c 1200 Ormin 632 Crislcss bidel I Sannt Johan. 
a 1300 ( itrsor M. u006 Sent him forwit his bedele, For-bi 
sent iesus John forwith. c 1440 Gcsta Rout. 15 Wheiine the 
bedell haddc y-inakid this proclamacion. 1535 Covkkdale 
Dan. iii. 4 The bedell cried out with all his might. 1644 
Bulwer Chiral 124 Proclaimed liberty by the Beadle to 
many of the parts of Greece. 

t b. The crier or usher of a law-court; a town- 
crier. Obs. 


t 1400 Apot. Loll. 8 If a bedel, or criare, sc he we he fre 
graunl of his lord, c 1432 50 tr. Higdem 1865* 1 .247 A bydelle, 
or the crier of the cite ascendede in to a Lowre. .and scyde 
so mony lymes, ‘Calo, calo/ 1691 Blount Law Dili., 
Bedel, a Crier or Messenger of a court. 

2 . One who delivers the message or executes the 
mandates of an authority: + a. generally. Ohs. 

C1175 Lamb. Horn. 95 pcs budclcsword. Ibid, 117 pe biscop 
.. godes budel is. ri220 Leg. St. Lath. 1928 A burhretic 
. .part wes pe deoules budel. c 1375 Wyclie .SV/v//. Sel. Wks. 
1871 II. 100 Pei be trewe bedells to telle it. e 1440 Gesta 
Rom. 364 Dethe is the messynger of the hie Fmpcruur.. 
and. .the belille of hym that made hevyn and Krth. < 1450 
Lydg. .V/. A thou (1534) Gjb, As a bedy 11 to brrnge yon 
tydyng. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werburgm 1848*39 This wycked 
Werebode, the bedyll of Belyall. 

fb. spec. A messenger of justice, a warrant 
officer ; an under-bail iff; a tipstaff. Obs. 

<■' 1000 Ags. GosP. Luke xii. 58 pe-l.es he pc sylle b.un .. 
bydele, and se hydel pe senile on ewertern. a 1300 Havelok 
266 Sehireues he sette, bedels, and greyucs .. *1 0 yenicn 
wilde wodes and paihes Fro wicke men. 1393 Langl. /'. 
Pi. C. ill. 60 Budels and bailifs 'and brokours of chaffare. 
c 1500 God Speed Plough 37 Bayllys and bedclles .. to doo 
vs sorowe Inough. 1591 I.amuardk Arch. <1635* 38 Bur¬ 
gesses Screams and Beadles have their Courts within every 
their particular limits. 1628 Coke On Litt. 234 b. The oath 
of a Bedell of a Mannor is, that he shall duly and truly 
execute all such AttacbemcnU and other Proves as shall be 
directed to him from the Lord or Steward of his Court. 

+ c. An undcr-officer of the Forest Courts. Obs. 

1598 Man wood Lawes Forest xxi. $ 4 (1615) 206 A Bedle 
is an officer or seruant of the Forest that doth make all 
manner of garnishments of the Courts of the Forest, and 
also all manner of Proclamations as well within the Courts 
of the Forest as without. 1647 Hawaro Crown R,i f . 48 
Bedle of the Forrest: Fee, £g ns. At. 1700 Tyrrell /list. 
Fng. II. 819 No Forester or Bedell..shall make any Ale- 
shots, or Collect Sheafs of Corn. 

3 . An apparitor or jirccursor who walks officially 
in front of dignitaries, a mace-bearer; a. spec, in the 
English universities (at present conventionally spelt 
bedel y -eliP) the name of certain officials, formerly 
of two ranks distinguished as esquire bedels and 
yeomen bedels , having various functions as executive 
officers of the University. Their duties are now 
chiefly processional: at Oxford there arc four, the 
junior- or sub-bedel being the official attendant of 
the Vice-chancellor, before whom he bears a silver 


staff or mace ; at Cambridge there arc two, called 
esquire-bedells, both of whom officially walk in 
front of the Vice-chancellor with maces. 

a 1300 Cursor J/. (Coll.l 12914 A Is Ijedel gais bc-for iuslh. 
1562 Petition in Strype Ann. Re/. 1 . 1. xxx. 342 The 
beadles and other officers, belonging to either of the Uni¬ 
versities. 1577 Holinshkd Chrou. 111 . 11461 One of the 
bedels named inatster Adams, came weeping to him, & 
praied him to shift for himselfe. 1641 L.vuu /list. Cham. 
Ox/. 132 { I. 1 If the university would bring in some bachelors 
of Art to he yeomen-bcdels .. diey which thrived well and 
did good service, might after he preferred to be es<iuire- 
bedels. a 1763 Shknstonk Odes (1765* 206 When college- 
students take degrees, And pay the beadle's endless fees. 
1797 Cambr. Univ. Cal . 143 Esquire Bedells. The Bedells 
are officers for life, they must be men of learning, and have 
taken the degree of A.M. 1826 7 Act 74-8 Geo, //'. iwv. 
in O. rf. iamb. F.nattm. 144 The Proctors and Bedels for 
the time lieing. 1849 Macaulay Hist, ling II. 280 The 
registrar and bedells wailed on Francis. 

b. 1 he apparitor of a trades guild or company. 

1389 ling. Gilds 11870! 33 He (the Alderman] ssal sciide 
forlhc pe liedel to alle pe hreperen and ]>v system!. 1514 
Ibid. 144 To he paid yerely..to the beddell of the seid 
Glide,Tuppens. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. 1. 541 He received 
aid from his Company, and was ultimately appointed their 
beadle. 

4 . An inferior j>arish officer appointed by the 
vestry to keep order in church, punish petty 
offenders, and act as the servitor or messenger of 
the parish generally; a parish constable. 

1594 x$ l I'L Contention <18431 23 Have >011 m l Beadles 
in your town ? '\e 1600 Distrailed limp. \. iii. in Old Ft. 
(1884* 111. 248 Let the Bedle .. with .. his owue whypp 
medic, And Jashe theym sou ml I ye. 1712 Siei.lu Spat. 
No. 509 ■ 2 The unlucky hoys with toys and halls were 
whipped away by a beadle. 1818 IIazi.itt Hug. Ports 
v. <18701 128 If Bloomfield is too much of the farmer's 
hoy, Crabbe is toonuuhof ihe parish beadle. 1845 Si kitii-.n 
Lairs ling. II. 701 A beadle, .whoso business is to attend 
the vestry, to give notice of its meetings to the parishioners, 
and execute its orders Cxc. 1857 Toi lm. Smith Parish 53 
A printed copy of the notice calling each Vestry, shall be 
left by the Beadel at every house in the Parish. 

b. In Scotland the duties of the beadle or ‘ church- 
officer’ are more especially connected with attend¬ 
ing upon the clergyman ; lie may be also sexton. 

i860 Ramsay Retain, i. 6 The beddal and parish oracle. 
1884 Rogers AVv. /.//• .Wot. I. 1O4 At Alisa the beadle's 
fee for the funeral bell was thirteen shillings and fourpuiiee. 

t 5 . Jig. (referring to the punitive functions of 
the beadle.) Obs. 

1595 Shaks. John n. i. 189 Her ininrie tlie Beadle to her 
sinne. 1650 R. St.\i«vt.uiN Strada's Lo;o>C. H acres it. 
3^ Fear, the Beadle of the law, terrified them from (he be. 
ginning. 1797 < '.mm in Lm/nirer 1. i.\. 84 He is the beadle 
to chastise their follies. 

6 . Comb., a> bcadlc-office ; beadle-r'alchcd adj. 

1876 < h:o. Klioi Dan. Per. 1II. xxxviii.. A narrow, I>ead!»j. 
Matched portal. 1877 K. Thomas l.auge's Materialism 
(1880) 11 . 245 The magnificent abstraction . .performed (he 
meanest beadle-offices long enough to excite a universal 
distrust of philosophy. 

Beadledom (bJ'd’kbmX [see -dom.] 'Fhe 
embodiment of the eliaracleristics of bcadlcv as a 
class; stupid officiousness and * red-tniKUsm.’ 

i860 Temple Bar I. 80 "The defeat of beadledom and 
veslrydom. 1861 Hfackto. Mag. 732 (Words] which serve 
to express the relationship supposed to exist between the 
higher and lower grades of Knglish society. F]unkvyi*m, 
plush, beadledom, lordolatry. 1866 Reader 15 Dec. 1006 At 
present we h.ive too much beadledom on the episcopal Ih.*iicJ». 

Bea*dlehood. [see-imou.] The state or dig¬ 
nity of a beadle. .So Bcadleism. 

1838 Dickens (>. 'Hoist xvji, Mr. Bumble, .was in the full 
bloom and pride of beadleisni. ( Later edit, runt * beadle¬ 
dom, and ‘headlchood.’ The latter is in the C D. ed.] 

Beadlemer brd^nicu . [Corruptioii of b 
bcctif-dc-mcr * the Scale or Sea-calfc * Cotgr.)] A 
onc-ycar-old hooded seal. 1859 in Worcester. 
Bea’dlery. ? Obs. Kouns; 7 bcdellery, 7-S 
bedclarie, -ary. [prob. ad. mcd.L. bedclldna, f. 
bedel/us: see Be.mjlk and -jshy, -«y.] The ofl'ice 
or jurisdiction of a beadle. 

1628 Cokk On Litt. 234 a, 'I'he offices of Steward, Con¬ 
stable, Bedclarie, Bayliwiek, or other offices. 1670 Blount 
Auc. Tenures 75 Bcdellery is the same to a Bedel, as 
Bailywic to a Bailiff. 1691 — Law Diet., Bedelary. 

Beadleship (brri'lijip). .Also bedel(l)ship. 
[see -shit.] 'The office of lieadlc. 

1613 Sir H. Finch Law 1636) 106 'The grant of a steward¬ 
ship, Redleship, Baitiwicke, or other offices, 1691 Wood 
Ath, Oxon 1 1 . 271 He., was turn'd out of his Beadleship 
in the year following. 1870 Daily AVft'i 1 Feb., 1 should 
have no objection to the beadleship of any City company 
which arrays its minion in specially gorgeous attire. 1873 
Ibid. 22 Sept. 3/5 Cambridge, Sept. 20. The Esquire Bedell- 
ship.. Mr. Miller resigns the office of Junior Esquire Bedell. 

Beadlet. [f. Hkad sb. + -let ] A small or 
tiny bead, or bead-like drop. 

1863 Lancaster Prxterlta 85 Celandine in wide gold 
bead lets glared. 

Beadman: see Headsman. 

Bead-roll (b/ d^d). Also 0-8 bed-, 6- 
bede-. [f. Head sb. + Roll sb .] 

■fr 1* orig. A list of persons to be specially prayed 
for. Obs. or arch. 

f 1500 Fa by an Will in Chrou. Pref. 6 The soules above 
written, may be reinembred in their parisshe bede rolle by 
the whole space of a yerc after. 1504 in Bury Wills 11850) 


too A saiigred to be payed for in the bedroub- for my soule 
.. by the space of a y<-cr. 1528 Tin dale Obed. Chr. Man. 
To Rdr., Here a mass-penny, thereatrental, yonder dirige- 
money, and for his bead-roll. 1849 Rock Ch. 0 / Fathers 1 1 . 
vit. 355 Those souls of the dead whose names were written 
upon the bead-roll just read out. 

2. trausf. A list or string of names; a catalogue; 
a long line, a pedigree; a long scries. 

1529 More Snppltc. Soules Wks. 280/1 This he laith to 
>7 onely fault of the cleargie, naming them in his bedcrolle, 
bishops, abbottcs. etc. 1596 Spe.nsi k U- tv. n. 32 Dan 
Chaucer, well of English umlefyled, On fames eternal! bead* 
roll worthic to be fyled. 1603 Florio Montaigne in. vin. 
11632! 523 A man. .who. .doth nothing but molest all men 
with the impertinent bcd-rowlc and register of his pedigrees. 
1607 Hkywood Worn. A"tide Wks. 1874 II. 115'Rac'd from 
the bed-roll of Gentility. 1612 Hr avion Poly-alb. xxii. <1748* 
346 Wakefield battle next we in our bedroul bring. 1644 
Quarles Jndgm. A Mercy 2S6 The devil presents me with 
a head-roll of my offences. 1826 Scon in Lockhart ■ 1839' 
VIII. 322 A whole bead roll of cousins. 1868 Freeman 
Alarm. Cam/. 1876 1 II. viii. 218 'The long liead-roll of the 
worthies of Bee. 1884 Svmonds Shahs. Predecess. v. 191 
‘The whole bede roll of inferior oracles. 

3 . A string of beads forcounting prayers; a rotary. 

1598 Haki.uvi 1. 113 A cerlainc string with an hundredi 

or two lui ml ret h nut-hels thereit|>on, much like to our bead- 
roitle. 1816 Cou Riixu. Lay Serin. 341 Superstition, .with 
its pack of amulets, bead-rolls, .felisches. 1819 Wokdsw. 
Waggoner n. 9 Twelve strokes that dock would have been 
telling.. Its bead-roll of midnight. 1866 Mrs. Siowi Lit. 
Foxes 22 Let 11s all make a bead-roll, a holy rosary, of .dl 
that is gootl and .igrecable in our position. .and charge our. 
selves to repeat it daily. 

t Bea d-row, Obs. [see Kmv: here jicrhap.s 
confused with Roll ] prec. (sense :.) 

1576 Ki.i-.mwg tr. Cains' Dogs in Arb. Garner 111. 246 We 
reckon it (the beaver j not in the bead row of English Dog-.. 
1577 tr. Bull inker's Dcctules 1592 199 A pitifull bcadrow 
of miserable torments. Ibid. 26; His Catalog or bead row 
of heritikes. 1607 Torsi-1.1. Four-/. Beasts 135. 

Beadsman b/ dznuvn . Forms: 3-4 beode- 
moil, 4-6 bedeman. 4 7 bed-, 6 beid-, bedys-, 
beids-, 6 7 bead-, 7 bcades-, 9 bede-, 6- bedes-, 
beadsman. [Ml’ beodcman, f. Head sbA + Man ; 
with beadsman buad’.s-maii cf. kinsman, crafts¬ 
man, /ownsman, etc. l‘hc arcliaic spellings Me*- 
man, bedeman, are also used as historical forms.] 

1 . lit. A man of prayer; 011c who prays for the 
soul or spiritual welfare of another. 

1230 Auer. R, 3^6 Been oftres beodciuon. <1425 W\n- 
10UN iron. i\. 99 His Be<le-ineu }»ai >iild he.. And 

pray for hym. 1538 L.mimer Serin, v R< m. 412 I'h* 

[triur uf \Vovcestei - , y»mr orator and headsman. 1540 
/ hne Prints of Pell is, Welcunt my beidmen, my blc-se, 
and al my lieild. 1591 .Smaks. Tiro G, uf. 1. i. i 3 Commend 
thy gricuatice to my holy prayers. Tor 1 will be thy bcades- 
man, Vak-niiue. 1647 »V.\kd Simp, Colder 1341 62 A> 
fervent a Beadsman for your welfare. 1869 Freeman 
Amu. i rui/. <1876' ill. ii, 28 His friend and bedesman, 
,\Ubot F.adwinc. 

2 . One paid or endowed to jiray for others; a 
| ensioner or almsman charged with the duty of 
prajing for the souls of his benefactors. Hence 
in later times ; a. in England : An almsman, an 
inmate of an almshouse ; (so also beadsiooman : see 
Head sb. 3) ; b. in Scotland : A jniblic almsman 
or licensed beggar (into ivluch ]>osilion ‘ the King’s 
Hedesmen' finally sank.) 

i 1528 Skm.ton Image Hypocr. 10S Other stnale iiiynislcr^. 
As reder.s and singers, Bedeinenand bellringers. 1593 Pee el 
C hrou. Law. /, 82 lie shall have forty pound of yearly fee. 
And be my beadsman. 1593 Siiaks. Ruh. If, in. it. 116 
1 by very Beads-men learne to bend their Bowes. 1726 
Loud. Gas. No. 64^8 5 John Hailes, a Beadsman of the 
Cathedral Church of Ely. 

a. 1524 S. Fish Supflic. Begg. 18 Your poot e sike lame and 
sore bedemeu. 1582 N. T. iRhem.) Aits x. 21 unirg.. The 
praise of our Alnisfolkcsand beadsmen may do us great good 
euen after our departure. 1636 Dekker Wonder iv. i. Wks. 
1873 IV. 267 To be a Beades-man in your Hospitall. 1862 
Mrs. Wood Chanuings i, 'The decrepit old bedesmen in 
their black gowns. 1864 Atkinson IChitby Gloss., Beads¬ 
man. .now used to denote almspeople in general, and preva¬ 
lent at Guisborough, as applied to the inmates of the 
almshouses in that town. 

b. 1788 Burns II'As. 111 . 302 Stranger, go f Heav'n be 
thy guide ! Quoth the Beadsman of Nith-side, 1816 Scot 1 
. Info/. Advl. 6 These Bedesmen are an order of paupers to 
whom the Kings of Scotland were in the custom of dis¬ 
tributing a certain aims, and who were expected in return 
to pray for the royal welfare and that of the stale, ibid. 
xxxviii, It wadna be creditable for me, that am the king’s 
bedesman, and entitled to beg by word of mouth. 

t 3 . A messenger. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. hi. 41, 1 shal assoille fn; my-seluc.. 
And also be H bedeman * and bere we) J?i message, 
t 4 . A petitioner, arch. 

1600 S. Nicholson Aiolastusf 1876’ 11 Poore foolish Blink- 
ard, Beads-nian vnto Christ, For restitution of long-lacked 
sight. 1876 Bancroet Hist. U. S. V. xli. 12 Having thus 
owned the continuing sovereignty of the king, before whom 
they presented themselves as bedenten. 
f 5 . The term by which men used to designate or 
subscribe themselves in addressing their j^atrons 
and superiors, answering to our modern 4 humble 
servant.’ (Cf. * your ]>etilioncrs will ever pray,’ 
still retained at end of petitions to Parliament.) Obs. 

1420 George & Stokes in Ellis Orig. Lett. m. 20 I. 67 
We ^owr seruitours and bede men. 1485 Plumpton Corr. 49 
Your bed man. Sir Tho. Hu an son. 1529 Wolsky in Four 
C. Lug. Lett. 11 Your dayly bedysman And assuryd friend, 







BEADSMANRY. 


BEAKEK. 


T.Car*** ICbor. 1535 Book dr: Let. in J fit rod. A 'tt&tvi. <1870) 
53 By be bond of your saruamt and bcdtuun. Andrew Boord. 
iS77 Hui.inshed Chron. III. 1164/1 Your graces most 
hounden 1 >edesman and scruant Edmund Holier. 1645 
in Harrington Xuge Ant. 73 A dailye beadesnian for you, 
and a right obedient subject. 

t Beadsmanry. Obs. [f. prcc. + -uv.] The 
position or place of a beadsman. 

1594 Nashk Ifnfort. Trav. 9 His former request to tlie 
King to accept his lands, and allow him a l>eadsmanrie. 

Beadsteed, obs. form of Bedstead. 
Beadswoman: see Bead sb. 3. 

Beadns, north, dial. f. beadhouse : sec Bead sb. 3. 
Beady (b/-di), a . [f. Bead sb. + -v L] 

1 . Beacllike; (of eyes) small, round and glittering. 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 1. iv, Small black, beady eyes. 

1848 Thackeray Gan. /Wrxix.t 185 p 149 Mrs. Bute’s beady 
eyes. ^ 1879 Black Madct*/ 0/ />. 1 . 170 The ugly brute, 
with its beady eyes and its black snout. 

2 . Covered with heads (of liquid, etc.). 

1868 Geo. Kuo 1 Sp. Gipsy 243 While he treads painfully 
with stillest step And beady brow. 

3 . Full of bubbles, frothy. 

1881 Harper's Mug. LXIII. 488 Creamy and beady scum. 
Boaeften, early form of Baft. 

Beaf\e, obs. form of Beef. 

Boag, bea 3 , early forms of Bee sb.-. Obs., ring. 
1872 F. Ruber 1 son Hist. Ess. 11. i. 39 To swear upon 
‘ (he ho!}* beag’ was the most solemn oath known. 

Beagle (brg’lL Forms : 5-6 begle, 6 begele, 
6~ beagle. [Derivation obscure. The F, big/e is 
recognized as borrowed from Eng. The word can 
scarcely he of OE. origin, localise of the hard g ; 
in this position the g could not have escaped 
becoming palatalized. Possibly it is from F. be- 
gueulc, f. beer to gape, open wide +gueulc throat. 
' 1 ‘he OF. becgucude, aceorditig to Godefroy, meant 
a noisy shouting person (criadeur ; ‘open throat,’ 
in this sense, might be an epithet applied to a 
dog, though there is no evidence that it was so 
used in Fr.] 

1 . A small variety of hound, tracking by scent, 
formerly used in hunting hares, but now superseded 
by the 1 lamer, which sometimes takes its name. 

ie 1475 St/r. lotve Deg re 771 With theyr begle* in that 
place, And sevenscorc radios at his rechase. 1548 H.m.i. 
('/iron. Hen. 1 7 , an. 27 >R.> The Frenchmen stil like good 
begeles following their prey. 1631 Quarles Samson Wk-. 
U717' 406 Quick-scented 1’eagle*. 1704 Pom: // iudsor 
For. 1. i2t To plains with well-bred beagles we repair, And 
trace the mazes of the circling hare. 1862 Ht.xt.EV Lett. 
U'rkg. Men 110 A physiological peculiarity ..enables the 
Beagle to track its prey by the scent. 

2 . fig. One who makes it his business to scent 
mil or hunt down ; a spy or informer ; a constable, 
sheriff's officer, bailiff. 

1559 Myrr . Mag., Jack Cade xix. 2 That resiles begle 
sought and found me uni. 1570 15 . Goouk Fop. Kingd. 11. 
(> 38 o) 17 Such preetie Begles ituue these Bishop* .. Thai 
hum out Prcbcndesfatte for them, a 1618 Raleigh Maxims 
At. (1644) 45 To have their Beagles, or listner in every 
corner., of the Realm. <i 1640 l).\v Feregr. Schot. (i 38 i) \ 
brace of beagles in blew. 1837 Carlyle: Fr. A 'cv. III. 
'll. v. 377 Attorneys and Law-beagles, which hunt ra-.eimu- | 
on this Earth. 

3 . at/rib as in beagle-chase, -Jog, -hound. 

1552 Hcloki, liegle hounde, catedns. 1706 Loud. Ga.. 
No. 4223 4 A lleagle-Dog. . with . . Liver-coloured Spots 
upon his Kars. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I.i\.\iii. 471 Hot 
Beag 1 e-cha.se, hot Stag-hunt, your chief gatne deer. 

f Beagle-rod. Obs, rare~ l . [variant of Baole 
(- rod\ q.v.] A crosier. 

1664 Fleitden F. ii. 19 And Abots eke as I void as the best 
For beagle-rods, looks jttook] hills in hand. 

Beak (b/k\ sb. Forms: 3-b bee, 4-5 bek, 
beko, 4-6 beeke, 6 becke (//. bex), 6-7 beake, 

7 beack, 7-8 beck, 7-beak. [a. F. bee U. 
hecco, Pr. bee, Sp., Pg. bico: — late L. beeeus \ 
of Gaulish origin. Suetonius says (Filed. 18) 
that Antonius Primus, who was born at Toulouse, 
had as a boy the nickname of Feet us, * id valet, 
gallinacei rostrum.’ According to Thurneysen, 
probably related to the Celtic stem baa- 'hook *; 
but the mod. Celtic words, Irish bee, Breton l>ek, 
beg, arc 'certainly borrowed’ from Eng. and Fr. 
The original short vowel of Fr. bee, ME. bee, bek , 
was still retained in beck in the 18th c., but the 
form beek, beak, with lengthened vowel, occurred 
in the plural at least, where it evidently origin¬ 
ated (bek-es herng made into be-kes, bc-kes, bcckes , 
beaks ; cf. staff, staves') as early as 1400.] 

I. Original and allied senses. 

1 . The horny termination of the jaws of a bird, 
consisting of two pointed mandibles adapted for 
piercing and for taking firm hold ; a bird’s bill. 

c 1220 Bestiary 58 in O. F. Mise. 3 Si’Scn his bee is :d 
to-wron^. 1399 Fob Foetus <18591 1 . 295 But the nedy 
nestlingis .. buruischcd her beckis, and beni to hi in ward is. 
i486 lyic. St. A/Lius Avjb, Ye shall say this hauke has a 
large beke or a short! l>eke, and call it not bille. c 1532 
Ld. Berners I [non exxi. 432 The GryfTon .. was redy to 
dj'struye hyin with his becke and iiaylys. a 1373 Tvsshr 
Flush. 11878189 If peacook and turkey leane jobbing their 
bex. 1611 Siiaks. Cymb. v.iv. 1x8 His Roynll Bird Prunes 
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the iinmortall wing, and cloycs his Beakc. 1712 C’ilss 
Wisciielsea Misc. J'otms 107 With Yuliur’s Bedes, And 
Shoulders higher than their Necks. 1831 Carlyle Sort. 
Fes. n. vii. (1838) 187 The Eagle .. to attain his new beak, 
inu*t harshly dash off the old one upon rocks. 

b. Birds of a beak (cf. * birds of a feather *; see 
A adj. - 3 V 

1607 Dekklr Knt's Conjiir. ■ 184=^ 28 CuL vp one cut vp 
all; they were birdes all of a beake. 

2 . The extremities, often horny in structure, of 
the mandibles of other animals; e.g. the turtle, 
ornithorhvnchus, octopus, etc. 

1822 Bcrrowks Cycl. s. v. Sepia. Their beak is like that of 
a parrot. 1840 Penny Cycl. s.v. Omithorhynckus , 'l'he edge 
of the osseous beak. 1847 Carpenter Ztw/. g 483 Tortoises .. 
[have] the mouth destitute of teeth, but furnished with a 
horny beak. 1877 Symonds Reuaiss. Italy vi. 317 An octopus 
which .. shoots us beak into a vital spot. 

t 3 . The snout or muzzle of quadrupeds. Ohs. 

X567 Maflkt Gr. Forest 85 |The Klcphanl’s] becke is 
holpen with that snowt that helpeth him euen as our hand 
doth. 1607 Topskll Four-/. Feasts 231 The beak or snowt 
of a Horse, ooght not to stand out like a Swines. 

4 . The elongated head, proboscis, or sucker 
mouth of certain insects; e.g. the weevil, cochineal. 

1658 Rowland Mouffct's T/wat. Ins . 1086 The Weevil, .is 
formed like a small Beetle, it hath a beck proper to it self 
1847 Carpenter Zool. § 720 The young larvie [of the 
Cochineal 1 .. affix themselves by their sucking-beak. 1866 
Rye Frit. Feeties xvii. 174 The Khyncliouhora .. have the 
head elongated in front into :t rostrum or beak. 

5 . humorously. The human nose. 

1 1598 1 LORto, Xaso tidnneo, a beakc-nose.] 1854 Tiiacke- 
■ rav Xcu*cantes I. 296'The well-known hooked beak of the 
old Countess. 1865 K. C. Clayton Cruel Fort. J. 143 A 
large, fat, greasy woman, with a prominent beak. 

II. Transferred and technical senses. 

6. A l>eak-shaped point or projection ; a peak. 

c 1440 Far ton (pc 2100 Wylh the beke yet of his gleve. 
1483 in Blanche Frit. Costume 11834* 212 Two hats of 
estate.. with the round rolls behind and the Iveeks before. 
1602 Carkw Cornwall ♦ _f.» Cudtlenbcak, from a well ad¬ 
vanced promontory, which entitled it beak. 1720 Stop's 
S'io~r. tStrype 1754 l.m. viii. 691/2 It was ordained .. that 
Beaks of Shin I - shoes] and Boots should not pass the length 
1 of two inches- 1855 ir. Labartc's Arts Mid. Agt's'w. 106 
A goosc-quill cut to a point .. but with a longer beak. 

7 . The pointed and ornamented projection at 
the prow of ancient vessels, esp. of war galleys, 

( where it was used in piercing and disabling the 
enemy’s vessels ; n<r,o Beak-head. 

i55°N!Colls Thtieyd. 183 <R .) Crushedde am! bru.sed in 
their foore partes with the beckesof the Corynthyans- 1610 
Siiaks. Temp. i. ii. 197 Now on the Beake, Now in the 
Waste, the Decke, in every Cabyn, I (lam'd amazement. 
1738 Gloylr J.cenidas 1. n > Xerxes’ navy with their hostile 
beaks. 1850 Bi.ackd: .Kschytm I. 4? bhip on ship Struck 
clashing; l>eak on butting beak was ilri'en- 

8. a. In the shells of some univalves: A narrow' 
prolongation of the shell beyond the aperture in 
the axial line, containing the 4 canal.’ 

b. In those of some bivalves: The projecting 
apex of each valve, situated directly above the 
hinge ; also called umbo. 

1851 Rich \kdson Falcont . viii. 240 The canal F the don- 
| gallon of die aperture, in both lips of those shells which 
have a beak. 1854 Woodward Mollust <t 11. 245 The valves 
of the Conchifera are bound together by an elastic ligament 
. . The apex is termed the beak, or umbo. 

0 . Hot. A sharp projecting process, or prolonged 
tip, as in the seeds of Crane’s-bill, etc. 

(1578 I ate Pfldocns 45 Whose suedes l>e long and sharpe 
like to a Hearons beake or hyl.] 1820 (»alpine Frit. Hot. 
67 Siliijue.s linear, smooth, with short l>eaks. 1870 Hooki k 
St. Ft. 75 Ovar>*. .produced upwards into a sty life rous beak. 

10 . The taper lube of a retort, still, etc.; a spout. 

1641 French Distill, v. <1651 146 ’Take a Caldron with a 
.. high cover having a lxrnkc or nose. 1827 Faraday Chem. 
A/auip. xx. 542 When the beak of a retort is dipped into 
such mercury. 

f II. pi. A pair of pincers, a forceps. Obs. 

1656 Ridglky Fraet. Physic 172 'The bone must be cut 
away either with Beaks or Rasps. Ibid. 357 It is taken out 
with the Fingers, or Bekcs, with or without cutting. 

12 . technically in mechanical arts : a. in Printing 
tscc quot.). b. in Forging (pax. Beak-ikon), c. 
in Carpentry, the crooked end of the holdfast of a 
carpenter's bench, d. in Gas-fitting, a gas-burner 
with a circular hole of an inch in diameter, c. 
in Organ-building. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 21 'The Projcctiire or Beak of the 
Stem. Ibid. 18 'The Beak projects 1 stem on the left, hand- 
1831 J. Holland Mann/. Metat\. 182 The beak or point of 
his anvil. 1852 Seidel (*rgttu 82 The mouth-piece, .consists 
of the block, the beak, the tongue, the spring, the reed. 

13 . Farriery, 'A little horse-shoe, turned up, 
and fastened in upon the forepart of the hoof. Its 
use is to keep the shoes fast.’ Chatubers Cycl. Supp. 

14 . Arch. 'A little pendent fillet left on the 
edge of the larmier, forming a canal behind to 
prevent the water from running down the lower 
bed of the cornice.’ Gwilt. 1734 in Fuilder's Diet. 

III. Comb., chiefly attrib., as beak-nose (sec 5), 
beak-rush , -sedge (see quot.) ; also the adjs. beak- 
bearing\ - like, -shaped. See also 1 >kak-head, -\ uox. 

1830 Withering Fot. Arrangcm. (ed. 7) Tl. 109 White 
Beak-rush; Rhynediaspora alba .. [found in] turfy bogs and 
marshes. *839 47 Todd Cj-tV. Ana/. F/tys. 111 . 251/2 


The beak-bearing month of the adult. 1849 52 Ibid. ]Y. 
878/2 The dense covering of the beak-like jaws of the Parrot- 
fishes. 1851 Richardson Geol. viii. 232 The dorsal valve is 
the largest, and .. develops a beak-shaped process, 
t Beak, sbA Obs. rare- 1 . [? f. Beak v.l, or F. 
becquer , in the sense ' to give a stroke w ith the 
beak.’] ? A stroke with the beak; a thrust, a poke. 

159* Wyrlky Armorie 100 A hardie Britton thinking not 
to toy Vino .. my scruant gaue a beake. 

Beak (h*‘k), sbf slang. [Derivation unknown. 
? from Beak sb. l; but in Harman’s vocabulary of 
' Peddlers’ French ’ in his Caveat (1573), barman 
beck is explained as 'the counstablc’ (barman 
being 'the stocks’).] 

A magistrate or justice of the peace. 

11573 Harman Caveat (Shnks. Soc- 1880' 84 The Harnian 
beck, the cou nstable. Gipsy Song in Shahs. Eng .«1856 

1 . viii. 270 The mfiin (devil) cly (lake) the nob (head 1 of the 
barman beck.] a 1845 Hood Tale Trump . xxx, Dicky 
Gossips of birds, That talk with as much good sense and 
decorum, As many Beaks who belong to the quorum. 1838 
Dickens 0 . 77^/(1850)37/2 Why, a beak’s a madgsl'ratc; 
and when you walk by a beak's order, it’s .. always agoing 
up, and nivir acoming down agin. 

Beak (b/k\ vf Forms: 3-5 beke, (4 biko , 
l) beake, 7 beck, 7 beak. [a. OF. beque-r , 
bequier, f. bee Beak sbf ; cf. M 11 G. bee ken, hickeu. ] 

1 . To strike or seize with the beak, to peck ; to 
push the beak v or snout) into : a. trans. 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 118 Ase de 5 ]>e pcllican..mid hire owunc 
bile bekie hire breoste. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Hoe tear, 
to roote as a pigge, to btisse, or beake. 1770 Lanchorni: 
Plutarch 1879 1 - 5 1 3/1 The crows came and beaked it for 
several days. 1861 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. 11.296 Some 
poor woodland bird, who stays his flight .. And beaks the 
plumage of his glistening wings. 

b. absol. or inlr .: occas .fig. 
e 1230 Ancr. R. 84 pe baebitare .. bekeft mid his hlake bile 
o ewike charoines. 1571 Fortrsci f. Forest Hist. 65 b, Cer- 
tainc Sparrowes .. supposing they had been grapes, arrested 
them to beake thereon. 1780 6 W01.COTT' 1 *. Hindan Odes R. 
A cad. Wks. 1 .113 Like cocks, forever at each other benking. 
+ e. spec, iu Falcon)y ; sec quot. 
i486 Fh. St. Albans C viij, She bekyth when she sewith : 
that is to say she wypith hir beke. 

2 . inlr. To project or stick out with or as a 
beak ; to put or push out the beak ; to ‘ put out 
the nose,’ i. e. to peep out. rare. 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 102 Totilde ancre .. pet hekc 3 euer utward 
use untowe ><rid ine cage. 1547 Boorde lutrod. Knozvi. 207 
On the toppe .. is a thyng like a poding bekyng forward. 
t 3 . (To thrust, strike with a pointed weapon. 

1 In the quotation hiked may be for beked, as styked inter¬ 
changes with steked, perh. the original reading here ; but it 
inay also be a distinct word. Miitzner compares MHG. 
bickeu, and beckett, ‘to pierce, strike through, hack, hew,* 
ad. F .piquer, 1 1. pice arc.) 

c 1300 A. A Us. 2337 The thridde, Gildas, faste hiked; Ac 
thorugh the throte he him styked. 

Beak, var. form of Beek v. to wann. 

Beaked (bfkt/ ppl.a.; also 7 beck’d, [f. 
Beak sbf + -ed ’.] 

1. Furnished with a beak (or peak). 

1589 PmiNTiAM Eng. Foesie { Arb.) 290 A long beaked 
doublet hanging downe to his thies. 1611 Coit.K. s. v. 
Oiscau , Beaked like a Parrot. 1870 Brvant /liad 1 . 1. 19, 

1 shall now go home .. With my beaked ships. 

2 . spec. a. in Her. used when the beak or bill of 
the fowl is of a different tincture from the body. 

157a Bossewkll Armorie 11. 36b, An Eagle displayed with 
twoo heades -. membred and beaked Gules. 1864 Bocikli. 
Hist. Heraldry xv. § 15. 264 Three herons arg... beaked 
and legged or. 

b. in Pot. Roslrate: sometimes forming a de¬ 
scriptive epilhet of plants, e.g. Beaked Parsley. 

1841 Withering Fot. ./ r ran gem. fed. 5) 143 Common 
Beaked-parsley. Fruit egg-shaped. 1858 Thorlau Maine 
IF. <1882) 119, 1 saw the aster puniceus and the beaked 
hazel- 1870 HooRkk Stud. Flora 4 Butter-cup.. Fruit a 
head or spike of apiculate or beaked acheues. 
c in Pool. Having a beak-like proboscis. 
i860 Nicholson Zool. liv. (1880) 500 Other well-known 
members of the family [Fathies] arc .. the Beaked Kays. 

3 . Resembling a beak, pointed or hooked. 

1590 Greene Xever loo late 11600) 96 His nose .. was Lon- 
querour like, as beaked as an 1 Cagle. 1637 M ilton Lye id as 
94 Every gust .. That blows from ofT each beaked pro¬ 
montory. 1863 Comlt. Mag. roo Small, searching eyes, a 
beaked nose, and white bristly hair. 

Beaker (hrkai). Forms: 4 biker, 5 beeuro, 
byker, bikyr, 7 beeker, 7- beaker: see also 
Bickeu. [MIC. biker, ad. OX. bikarr ; found in 
other Teutonic langs. i^OS. bikeri, OHG. behhdri, 
bchhar, MHG. and mod.G. bccher OTetit. type 
*bikarjo-(m), but not a native Tent- word: con¬ 
sidered to be a. L. biedrium; but as this is known 
only in med.L., it is doubtful whether it existed 
early enough to be the source of the Teutonic. 
(The Romanic words, It. bice hie re, pccchcro, OF. 
pickier, pechier, referred by Diez to the same source,, 
requite a Latin type in biccdr-. 1 Biedrium is re¬ 
ferred by Diez to Gr. pixos ‘drinking-bowl,’ of 
which *&iKapiov would be a legitimately formed, 
though not recorded, diminutive. The original 
Kng. form is retained in Scotch bicker; the mod. 
form has apparently been assimilated to &v?>6.] 
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X. A large drinking vessel with a wide mouth, an 
open cup or goblet/ (Now chiefly in literary use.) 

1348 Ace. Edio. Pr. Wales in Prom/. Parn. 35 Magnc pccie 
argonti, vocatc Bikers. 1^20 E. E. Wills \ \ 882) 45 A becure 
of seiner, c 1440 Promt. Parv- 35/2 Byker, cuppe \v. r. 
bikvr', cimbiunu 1600 Rowlands Let. Humours Blood vi. 

75 Fill him his Beaker, he will never flinch, To giue a full 
quart pot the empty pinch. 17*5 Pm-E Odyss. xiv. 117 The 
prince a silver beaker chose. 1872 Freeman Hist. Ess. 14 
His cupbearer was carrying.. a royal beaker full of wine, 
b. The contents of a beaker. 

1819 Scott l-oanhoe I. xv. 218 We drink this beaker.. to 
the health of Wilfred of Ivanhoe. 1870 Disraeli Lot/tair 
xxx. 146 Stimulated by .. beakers of Badminton. 

2. An open-mouthed glass vessel, with a lip for 
pouring, used in scientific experiments. 

1877 Watts Fosones' Chan. II. 16 The acid containing 
the ammonia is poured out into a beaker. 

Beakful brkful [f. Beak sb} + -eul.] As 
much as can be held in a bird’s heak. 

1794 Wolcott (P. Pindari Rosot. /or Oliver Wks. II. 365 
Got a good handsome beakfull by good pulling. 1884 in 
Harpers Mag. May 927/1 With a beakful of. . grass. 

Beak-head (brk|hed). [f. Beak shy + Head.] 

1. Naval Arch. a. The Beak or prow of an 
ancient war-galley. b. A small platform at the 
fore part of the upper deck. c. The part of a ship 
in front of the forecastle, fastened to the stem, and 
supported by the main knee. 

1580 North Plutarch 11676) 423 Commanding his Master 
to turn the beak-head of bis galley forward. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World viii, Each of them hung out a burning Cresset 
vpon two poles, at the Beake-head. 1627 Capt. Smith Sea¬ 
man's Gram. ii. toThc Beak-head is without the ship before 
the fore-Castle, and of great vse, as well for the grace and 
countenance of the ship, as a place for men to ease them- 
selues in. c 1850 Rttdim. Ain?'. (Weale) 95 Beak he<vi, the 
short platform at the fore-part of the upper deck .. placed 
at the height of the ports from the deck, for the convenience 
of the chase-guns. 1855 Kingsley Heroes in. (1868) 105 
They.. nailed it [the bough] to the beak-head of the ship. 

2. Arch. An ornament shaped like a bird’s beak 
used in Norman mouldings. 

1849 Freeman A rehit. 248 The beak-head is commonly 
employed to grasp, as it w ere, one of the heavy roll-mould* 
ings of the style. 

3. attrib. beak-head beam, -bulkhead see 
quot.); beak-head ornament, moulding iyi. sense 2). | 

184.8 Rickman Archil. Introd. 17 Ornamented with a sue- j 
cession of zigzags and beak-head ornaments, r 1850 Rttditn. 
Xnv. (Weale) 95 Cat-Beam, or Beak-Head Beam .. is the 
broadest beam in a ship, generally made in two breadths, 
tabied and bolted together. The foreside is placed far 
enough forward tn receive the heads of the stanchions of 
the beak-head bulk-head. 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk., 
Beak-head bulkhead, the old termination aft of the space 
called beak-head, which inclosed the fore part of the ship. 

Beaking (brkig), vbl. sb. [f. Beak tG] The 
action of striking or seizing with the beak. 

1706 Phillips, Peaking 1a term in Cock-fighting), the 
fighting of those Birds with their Bills: or their holding 
with the Bill, and striking with the Heels. 1819 Rees 
lineycl., Beaking in Cock-fighting. 

Beaking (bPkiij), ///. a. [f. Beak v} + -ixo -.] 
Forming, projecting like, or furnished with, a beak. 
Beaking joint : that formed by the meeting of 
several heading-joints in one continuous line ; the 
opposite of breaking joint. 

1667 Moxox Meek. Exerc. 11703) 150 The ends may all lye 
in a straight Line, that the straight ends of other Boards 
laid against them may make the truer Joint, and this they 
call a Beaking Joint. 1687 Holme Armory 11. iii. 48 The 
Daubil .. of some called a Beaking Glomaine .. is a long 
Apple,having a Beak or Hook,by which it hangs to thestalk. 

Bea*k-iron. Also 9 bick-, beck-iron. [A 
corruption of Bickers ( —F. bigonte, It. bicornia , 
an anvil with two pointed extremities', altered first 
in form, and then in sense, by popular etymology.] 
The pike or taper end of a blacksmith’s anvil. 

1667 Moxon Meek. Rxer. (1703) 3 A Black Smith’s Anvil 
.. is sometimes made with a Pike, or Bickern, or Beak-iron, 
at one end of it. 1831 J. Holland Mann/. Metals 1 .160 
The furniture of a blacksmith’s shop .. comprising .. vice, 
anvil with hick-iron, etc. ibid. II. 39 A little beaked anvil, 
called a beck-iron. 

Beakless (brides', a. [f. Beak sb} 4 -i.frs.] 

I Taving no beak. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bar fas it. iv. (16411229/2 ffence beak- 
less-BIrd; hence winged-Beast, they cride. 1870 Pall Mall 
G. 30 Nov., O dearest, sweetest of beakless singers! 

+ Bea’kment. Also beatment. Obs. or dial. 
[perh. f. F. bccquer to peck + -ment. Cf. Prof. 
Skeat's remarks on Peck (the measure).] ‘A 
measure of about a quarter of a peck.’ 1 lalliwell. 

1673 Depos. Yrk. Castle 11861' 194 She gott a hcaktnent of 
wheat llcover. 1863 in Robson Bards 0/ Tyne 252 The 
Farrier's cap Blew off.. I nto a huckster's shop it went —Now 
Martin's cap's a tatie beatment. 

Beaky (brki), a. [f. Beak sb} + -yP] Fur¬ 
nished with or distinguished by a beak. 

1718 Pope Iliad \ iv. 834 The ships, whose beaky prores 
Lay., on the bending shores. 1867 Miss Broughton A 'of 
7 tnsely 1 . 6 * Sir Guy Stamer, bald-headed, beaky, ill-natured. 

+ Beal, sb} Obs. or dial. [Apparently a variant 
of Boil sb., which occurs in ME. in the various 
forms, byte, byil. bale, buyl, built , bile , bid, belt, beet, 
the latter apparently the precursor of the i 7th c. 
sjxdling beat if this does not rather represent the 


ON. equivalent beyta). For the further history, see 
Boil.] A pustule or boil. 

C1400 Wyclif Lc?>. xiii. 18 (MS. Di, The skynne in the 
whiche a beel [?*. r. bocchel is growun. 1632 Sherwooo, A 
heale, pustule. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 1 Morel] 1 1. s.v., 
Full of heals, pustnlosus. 

+ Beal(e, sb.- Obs. var. Pkfl, baker’s shovel. 
1598 Florio, tmpatare , 10 put bread into an ouen with a 
heale. [So s. v. Impalato.\ 

II Beal (b^l. bi/1, sb .3 [Gaelic be til mouth.] 
The mouth of a (highland) river or valley. (Used 
for the sake of local colouring/ 

1818 Scott Leg. Moufrose 111 . 330 (Jam.' The different 
passes, precipices, coirics, and heals, through which he said 
the road lay to Inverary. 

t Beal, v. Obs. or dial. [f. Bf.al r/v. 1 ] intr. 
To suppurate, to f gather.’ Still in regular use in 
i Scotland. 

i6n Cotgr, , Boner, to heale. to matter. 1717 U’odrou* 
Carr. 1843' IL 244 The remarkable instance uf the adul¬ 
terer, to whom .Mr. Peebles said, ‘This shall bcal out of 
your breast !’ Mod. Se. Take care the sore does not heal. 

t BeaTing, vbl. sb. and ///. a. Obs. cxc. dial. 

[f. Beal v. + -ini;.] 

1. vbl. sb. Suppuration : a * gathering ’; a boil. 

<71605 Montgomerie Poems \ 1821) 215 Go to—what rek? 

And gar the healing brek. 1611 Cotgr., Hypopie, healing, 
or matter growing, or gathering in a crushed eye. 1703 
Thorksrv Let., Boiling, matter mix'd with blood running 
out of a sore. Mod. Sc. To poultice a healing. 

2. ///. a. Suppurating, ‘galhciing.’ 

Mod. Se. To have a healing hand lanced. 

Bealk: see Belch. 

Be-all br-§\\ sb. phrase. That which is or 
constitutes the whole; the whole being: a Shak- 
sperian phrase in common modern use. 

1605 Shahs. Maeb. 1. vii. 5'!'hat but this blow Might be the 
he all, and theendall. 1830 Gf.n. P. Thompson Exetr. 11842) 
I. 218 This is the end-all and be-all of the anti-liberals’ 
piety. 1854 K. Neale Min. Canon JL 30 With whom money 
was the ‘be-all and end-all of existence.' 

Bealme, obs. variant of Beam. 
Be-aTtared,///. a. [f. Be* 7 4 Altar ] Fur¬ 
nished or filled with altars. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. vi. § o III. 471 Sec how the 
Church of Saint Paul was be-Altared in that Age. 

Bealte, early form of Beatty. 

Bealy/e, obs. form of Belly. 

Beam (b/m), sb . 1 Forms: i beam, 2 beem, 
beam, 3-4 bem, 4 5 beem, 4-6 beme, (5-6 .Sc. 
beymj5,beim,5-6 bealme),6-7 beame, 6- beam. 
[Common 'Teutonic: OY^beam ‘tree,’ ‘plank/ 
OFris. bum, OS .bam, bom, MT)u.. On. Aw;/, OIK L, 
M 1 IG. bourn , Gcr. baum ‘ tree ’\\\>t Ger. bau- 
mo-z. Tlie Fast Ger. words, Goth, bagm-s , ON. 
ba 6 m-r * tree,’ though supposed to be identical, 
present phonetic differences of which no explana¬ 
tion has been found, and render somewhat doubtful 
the original Teutonic form of the word, as also a 
suggested derivation (which would suit the YVGer.) 
from the vl». root in)-, beu-.-G r. <pv- (cf, </>u/m a 
growth , Skr. him-, bhazr- to grow (cf. Be). It 
remains uncertain whether the original sense was 
* tree’ as a kind of plant, or ‘tree’ as a wooden 
stem, stock, or post : 01*1 had both meanings, but 
that of (growing) * tree,’ the regular sense in the 
continental langs., is (exc. in a few compound 
names lost in mod.Eng., where the word has re¬ 
ceived many transferred applications,among which 
that of beam of light, sun -beam, is remarkable.] 

I. A material beam. 

*of ivood (actually or originally). 

11. A tree ; only in OK., cxc! in the now unana¬ 
lysed compounds, 1 Iornueam, Quick beam, White- 
beam or Beam-tree . names of trees. 

826 Chart. Ecgberht in Cod. Dipl. V. 84 Sii 3 ;ewcardac o 3 
Set scirhiltx on Sonae grdatan beam, c 1000 Riddles iGrein* 
Ivi. 7 Ic Fvs bcames caSc for eorlum rcSeln sec^an. 

+ 2. The rood-tree or cross. Cf. ‘hanged on a 
tree,V/<Y.fv. 30). Beam-light: lighted candles placed 
before the rood. Fees of the beam : perquisites of 
the unconsumed remnants of such candles. 

c 1000 Crist (Groin) 1094 He on Sone hdljan beam aliongen 
waes. c 1305 in Leg. Rood <1871) 146 Cristened we weore in 
Red rem, Whon his bodi bledde on fie Beem. 1461 83 Ord. 
R. Househ. 49The Deane of the Chapell hathe all the offer¬ 
ing* of wax .. with the moderate fees of the beame .. wher 
the tapers he consumed into a shaftmennt. 1529 Bk. 
Founders 1 Comp, in N. 4 Q. Ser. in. IX. 62 Payd for makyng 
of vii) square tap™ for the beme lyght of S’. Marg 1 .. 
vs. Wlyi. 1720 Sto'.vs Sun*. iStrype, 1754) 1 . 1. xv. 74/2 The 
Cross and the Beam beyond the Altar. 

3. A large piece of squared timber, long in pro¬ 
portion to its breadth and thickness, such as is 
used in house- or ship-building, where beams form 
important parts of the structure: originally, the 
squared timber of a whole tree, but now used 
without any such restriction. 'The ordinary current 
sense : for naval use, see 11. 

978 O. E. Chron At Caine, .se hal^a Dunstan ana aitstod 
uppon anum beame. cioooAgs. Gasp. Matt. vii. 3 pn ne 
$esyhst pone beam on pinum a^enum eagan. n*so Gen. <5 


Ex. 1606 And slep and sa}. an so 5 e dreni. Fro 3 e er 3 e up til 
heuene bem A leddre stondeti. 1297 R. Glouc. 288 pe fior 
to brae vnder hem .. Seyn Dunston by cas.. hente byin by 
a bem, and ysaued was. < 1340 Cursor M. Trill.l 8781 pe 
beem \Cotton, balkl pat most pe werk shuldc bymle. 1413 
Lvixl Pylgr. Sonde iv. iii. 11483’) 39 A grete tre was heweti 
doune for to be made a beme. 1595 Suaks. John iv. iii. 129 
A rush will be a beame To hang thee on. 1611 Bible 2 
Kings \i. 2 Let vs .. take thence enery man a beame. and 
let vs make vs a place there where we may dwell. 1807 
Crabbi: / lllage 1. 262 Such is that room which one rude 
beam divides. 

b. with special shape or purpose indicated : 

Camber*beam : one with its upper surface curving down¬ 
ward on both sides from the middle. Collar-beam: a beam 
used to join together roof-rafters above the base of the roof, 
acting either as a tie or a strut. Dragon-beam : a short 
piece of timber lying diagonally with the wall plates at the 
angles of the roof, for receiving the heel of the hip rafter. 
Hammer-beam : a beam acting as a lie, but not extending 
across the whole span of the roof. Tie-beam: the beam 
which connects the bottom of a pair of principal rafters, and 
prevents them from thrusting out the walls. 

1734 Builders Dit t.. Dragon Beams are two strong Braces 
or Struts .. meeting in an Angle upon the Shoulder of the 
Kingpiece. 1823 P. Nicholson Praet. Build. 22 1 Camber- 
Beams, those beams used in the flats of truncated roofs, and 
raised in the middle with an obtuse angle, for discharging 
the rain water towards both sides of the roof. Ibid. 222 
Dragon-beam, tlie piece of timber which supports the hip- 
rafter, and bisects the angle formed by the wall plates. 1845 
Gloss. Got hi, Arehit. 1 . 317 In the Perpendicular style 
hammer-beam roofs were introduced. Ibid. Tlie roof . . of 
Malvern priory had a variety of cross-braces above the tie- 
beams cut into ornamental featherings. 

c. jig., esp. with allusion to the figure of the 
mote and the beam Mali. vii. 5). 

[Cf. <1000 in 3.] 1377 L.vncl. P. PI. B. x. 26} Sithen a 
be*.-m in )nne ovvne ablyndeth J>i-selue. a 1555 l .atimtr Serin. 
<V Rem. 11 845)314 Learn from your own beams to make allow¬ 
ance for your neighbour's moles. 1588 Sll.VKs. /.. L. L. IV. 
iii. 16a You found his Moth, the King your Moth did see : 
But 1 a Beame doe linde in each of three, 1649 Drvmm. of 
11 aw Tit. Hist. /is. IP, \Yks. (1711*74 Her tears and prayers 
shook the strongest beams of his resolutions. 

4 . The wooden roller or cylinder in a loom, on 
which the warp is wound before weaving ; also 
called fore-beam .yarn-beam .yarn-roll. The similar 
roller on which the cloth is wound as it is woven ; 
also called hack-beam, breast beam, cloth-beam. 

c 1000 Supp. rK If rids Gloss, in Wiili.ker / ‘or. /i 87 Li, in- 
toriutn , vvebbeam. 1382 Wvci.tr 1 Sam. xvii. 7 The shaft 
of his speer was as the beem ICovlrd via*., Ionic] of websters. 

< 1440 Promp. Pan*. 30/2 Beeme of webstarrys lonie, lie in - 
toriutn. 1552 Hulokt, Beame of timber vvhcrtipmi embro- 
derers .. do rnlle their vvorke, iugutn. 1598 Siiaks. .Merry 
II\ v. i. 23, I feare not Goliah with a Weauers beame. 1675 
IIobhi-s ihtyss. * 16771 230 So 1 A beam set up, and then 
began to Weave. 1831 G. Potrmt Silk Matin/. 215 The 
beam, or yarn-roll, on which the threads are wound. 

5 . The great timber of the plough, to which all 
the other parts of the plough-tail are fixed. 

c 1000 /Ki.nuc Gloss, in Wtilcker / \x. /104 Baris, sulh- 
beam. ^1450 in Ibid. ,'569 Burris, ihe plowcbeme. 1483 
Cat ft. Augl. 27/1 A beym of ye plwgh, burrs. 1592 Warner 
Alb. Eug.ww. xlii. U5971 205 But to the Headland shall our 
Plough, vnles we breake ntir Beame. 1787 T. Jffi frson 
Carr. 118301 135 The plough here is made with ..a beam 
twelve feet long. 1832 C. How Attn Set. Farms L. U. K.t 3 
The plough is of a light construction .. the length of the 
beam is six feet six inches. 

6. The transverse bar from the ends of which the 
scales of a balance are suspended : the balance 
itself. Often fig. with reference to the scales held 
by the allegorical figure of justice. 

1420 E. E. I Pills 1832' 46 A benie fiat y weye her-with. 
1503 Act 19 lien. I ’ll, v», Deceivable and untrue Beams 
and Scales. 1581 Lami^arhe Eire tv. xix. * 1588)605 Let us 
holde the beame, and put in balaunce their reasons on either 
side. 1711 Pope Rope Lock v. 73 The doubtful beam long 
nods from side to side. 1802 Rees Cycl. s.v. Balance , The 
beam, the principal part of the balance, is a lever of the first 
kind. 1875 Etnyel. Brit.it d. 9' s. v. Balance, The beam 
. . is supported on a polished horizontal frame of agate oi 
hard steel. 

b. Phrases, The common beam, Ihe King's beam 
{Hist.)\ the public standard balance formerly in 
the custody of the Grocers* Company of London ; 
fig. an authorized standard. To kick or strike ihe 
beam: (of one scale of a balance) to be so lightly 
loaded that it flies up and strikes the beam ; to be 
greatly outweighed ; often fig. 

1 1386 Records Grocers’ Co. Loud, (facsimile 67), Item paie 
a Johan Reche pour defendre le pursule dell Bern.] 1448 
MS. Records do. 147 Weying the same marchaundise at 
ther owne beeme, and not at the commom beeme. 1494 
Faryan vii, 341 Than was layde vnto theyr charge, that., 
they hadde alteryd the kynges beame. Ibid, 391 The kynges 
bealme. 1607 Hieron Wks. 1 .79 To make the written word 
(as it were) the standard or the kings beame, by which to try 
all doctrine. 1647 Ward Simp. Colder 38 A sin. .that seemes 
small in the common beame of the world, may tie very great 
in the scoales of his Sanctuary. 1712 Aodison Sped. No. 
463 r 3 The latter, to shew its comparative Lightness, im¬ 
mediately flew* up and kickt the Beam, i860 G. P. Morris 
Poems (ed. 15) 53 Wealth! -a straw within the balance, 
Opposed to love wnll strike the beam, 
t 7 , The pole or shaft of a chariot. Obs. 

1600 Chapman Iliad, v. 736 The chariot's .. beam that 
look’d before Was massy silver. 1697 DavnFN Virg. sEncid 
xtt. (J.) Jutuma .. Forc’d from the beam her brother's 
charioteer. 
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8 , Tanning. A block of varying shape upon 
which hides are fixed to be scraped or shaved. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts II 1 .93 The furniture in this depart¬ 
ment consists of a beam on which the leather is shaved, etc. 

** of other via Uriah. 

f 9. A large bar of metal ; a piece of metal ful¬ 
filling the functions of sense 3 , Ohs. 

c 885 K. /Elfred Oros. 11. viii. § 5 Hiora rerenan beamas 
..ne mehton from Galliscum fyre forbeemede weor^an. 
1387 Trevisa Higdon Rolls Ser. V. 315 Hormisda lefte in 
Seym Peter his chirche a heme [trabem] of silver. 1597 
Hooker Reel. /V. (1841) iv. Ixxix. § 5 A certain l>eam of 
gold about seven hundred and a half in weight. 1613 
Pcrchas Piter. II. vii. 132 A greate beame of gold. 

10. Thesnankor main part of an anchor (Phillips 
1706 . Johnson, etc.); but according to Admiral 
Smyth, the stock. 

11. In tbe steam-engine, etc.: A heavy iron lever, 
having a reciprocating motion on a central axis, 
one end of which is connected with the piston-rod 
from which it receives motion, and the other with 
the crank or wheel-shaft, to which it communicates 
motion ; also called working- and walking-beam. 

1758 Fitzgerald in Phil. Trans. L. 727 (In] the fire-engine 
.. it was necessary to contrive some way to make the beam, 
tho* moving alternately, to turn a wheel constantly round 
oneway. 1851 Carlvle Sterling ill. ii. <1872! 175, I saw’ 
half the beam of a great steam-engine .. cast in about five 
minutes. 1884 Harper's Mag. July 270 1 The walking- 
beam which drives the side-wheels. 

12. The main trunk of a stag’s horn which bears 
the branches or ‘ antlers.’ 

1575 Tcrbf.rv. Vmerit 53 When the beanie is great, bum- 
ished..and not made crooked by the antlyers. 1630 J. 
Taylor 1 Water P.» HT\r. 1. 93/1 A Bucket horne^are com¬ 
posed of Hurre, Beame, etc. 1774 GuLDSM. Xat. Hist. 
I. u. v. 11862> 325 The fourth year that part (of the horn) 
which bears the antlers is called the beam. 1862 C.Cou.\ss 
Red Deer ii, The * l ream/ or main horn, increases in size .. 
as the stag grows older. 

113. The part of a cock’s leg below the thigh and 
above the spur. Ohs. 

1614 Markham Cheap Ilvsb. 11623' 135 His legs straight, 
and of a strong beame. )So 1727 in Bradley Ram. Diet. 
s.v. Cock.] 

II. Nautical extensions of senses 1 , 3 . 

f 14. poet. A ship, a bark: perhaps, originally 
one made of a hollowed trunk. Ohs. 

it 000 Riddles Greini xi. 7 ic of faAnmm cw6m brinies 
and bcaiuev 1509 Barclay Ship 0/Tools 11570) 178 Howe 
thou thee aventrest in holowe beame To passe the sea. 

15. One of the horizontal transverse timbers, 
stretching from side to side of a ship, supporting 
the deck, and holding the vessel together. On the 
beams: cf. on the beam-ends (sense tS . 

1627 Calt. Smith Seaman’s Grant, ii. 5 The maine beame 
is euer next the maine rna-a, where is the ships greatest 
breadth. 1784 Cook Voy. <2790* Ill. 809 Before wc could 
raise the main tack, the Dolphin was laid upon her beams. 
1795 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. II. 5 The ships built at 
Toulon have their sides, beams, decks .. from this Island. 
1873 Aet 36 37 Viet. Ixxxv, § 3 The number demoting 

her registered tonnage shall be cut in on her main beam. 

16. Hence, The greatest breadth of a ship. 

1627 Caft. Smith Seaman s Gram. iii. 15 Suppose a Ship 
of 300. Tunnes be 29 foot at the Beame. 1781 Nelson in 
Nicolas Disp. I. 43 The Albemarle is not so wide on the 
gun-deck by four inches, hut the same beam. 1875 4 Stone¬ 
henge’ Brit. Sports 11. vtil. i. § 3 The shallow hull gave way 
.. to sharp bottoms, less beam, and a great deal of lead. 

17. lienee designating the side of a vessel or 
sideward direction, esp. in technical phrases. I.ee 
or weather beam: the side away from or towards 
the wind. On or upon /he {starboard or larboard) 
beam: at some distance on the (right or left) side 
of a ship, at right angles to the keel. Abaft or 
before the beam : behind or before an imaginary 
line drawn right across the centre of the ship. 
Beam sea : one rolling against the ship’s side. 

1628 DiGby yrul.8 3 You gett your chace vpon your beame. 

1791 Sm eaton Edystone L. § 159 The w ind .. was but one 
point before our beam. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863* lot 
Land on the lee beam ! 1836 — Midsh. Easy xxx, The 

other frigate had passed half her length clear of the beam 
of the Aurora. 1883 Froude Sketehes 67 The wind rose .. 
bringing .. a heavy beam sea. 

18. Beam-ends, the ends of a ship’s beams. To 
be , or be laid\ on the beam-ends : to have them 
touching the water, so that the vessel lies on its 
side in imminent danger of capsizing; fig. to be 
quite laid aside, utterly at a loss, hard up. 

>773 Gent/, Mag. XLIII, 321 The gust laid her upon her 
beam-ends. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 - S>7 A number of 
large river craft .. on their beam-ends for want of water. 
1830 Marryat Kings Chon xxvi, Our first-lieutenant was 
.. on his beam-ends, with the rheumatiz. 1844 Dickens 
Mar, C/tuz. xl. <D.) Tom was throw-n up*n his beam-ends 
again for some other solution. 

III. An immaterial beam, of light, colour, etc. 

19. A ray, or 4 bundle’ of parallel rays, of light 
emitted from the sun or other luminous body; out- 
streaming radiance. [Apparently this sense arose 
in OE. through literal translation from the Eat.; 
not, however, as often thought, of radius solis 1 a 
spoke ’ of the sun, but of eolumna lucis a 4 pillar * 
or ‘column’ of light; an expression used more 


than once by Breda (e. g. H.E. III. xi) to denote a 
column or stream of light rising from a saint's 
dead body, which /Elfred renders by swydcc sunne- 
beam. Also, in the poetical version of Exodus, the 
pillars or columns of fire and cloud, are beamas 
twegen ; tbe fiery pillar is wuldres bSam, column 
or beam of glory, byrnende beam, and in the 
metrical Psalms, fyren beam a fire beam. We may 
compare the beam- or balk-like appearance of the 
illuminated dusty atmosphere of a room, and the 
representations of light from heaven in paintings.] 
c8&$ in O. E. Citron, an. 678 Her atcowede comcta ..and 
scan iii mon 5 as idee moreen swilce sunne beam (B^o.a, 
exc chant radiant is /let minx quasi colu/nnanr.) e iooo Ags. 
Ps. cv. 34 Hei him neode, nihta xehwylce, fyrenne beam 
beforan wisian. 1205 Lay, 17887 (?e leome ha strehte west 
riht a ‘-eouen hitmen [1250 hemes) wes idiht. e 1225 E. E. 
A Hit. P. It. 603 Bry}t blykked )>« hem of )>e brodc heuen. 
>375 Bariiour Bruce xi. 190 Armys .. blenknyt with the 
sonnys heyme. e 1430 Hymns Virg. 208 )>e bri^t beemys 
blent iny si;t. 1596 Siiars. Mcreh. I v. i. 90 How farre that 
little candell throwes his beanies. 1664 Bower Exp. Philos. 
1. 77 So were the Luminous Beams variously transmitted, 
refracted, or reflected. 1869 Tv Noam, in Portn. Rev. 22S 
But w hat, in the first instance, i>a beam of light? Itisatrain 
of innumerable waves, excited in, and propagated through, 
an almost infinitely attenuated and elastic medium, which 
fills all space, and w hich we name the asiher. 

b. The appearance of rays produced by tbe sun’s 
shining upon mist through gaps in the clouds. 

1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. (1851) I. 11. 3 i. § 15. 209 The ap¬ 
pearance of beams can only take place in a part of the sky 
which has clouds between it and the sun. 

c. A radiating line of colour. 

1705 Pktiver in Phil. Trans. XXV. T953 The other l'.hells) 
have red beams, which *hoot from the hinge, and are broader 
at the edges. 

20 . transf. A similar ray of heat. 

t86o Tyndall £/Vit. 11. § 3. 244 Two beams of heat, from two 
distinct sources. 1882 Lougm. Mag. 38 In passing through 
the liquid layer, a beam of heat encounters the same number 
of molecules as in passing through the vapour layer. 

21 , fig. Kay,gleam, emanation: + Eye-beam,beam 
of sight , a glance. 

1579 Gosson St It. Abuse *.\rb.) 33 Basiliskes .. poyson as 
well with the beame of their sighte as with the breath of 
their mouth. 1587 Marlowe Dido III. i. 708 Lot their gross 
eye-beams taint my lovers cheeks. 1674 Ow en Holy Spirit 
11693*235 A Beam of Truth from the Light of Nature. 1742 
Collins R.pist . 56 Bring No beam of comfort to the guilty 
king. 1818 BvroN yuan i. Ixi, Her cheek all purple with 
the beam of youth. 

t 22 . Math. The radius of a circle, an axial line. 
Translating L. ratlins, apparently from the asso¬ 
ciation of beam and ray of light.) Obs. 

1570 Dee Math. Prxf. 19 Beanies, or naturall lines. 1589 
Pvttknham Eng. Peesie 11. «i8t x» 81 The beame is a line 
stretching directly from the circle to the center. 1624W0TTON 
A rehit. in Rcliq. Wotton. *1672.'52 The Axel-tree, or middle 
Beam of the Lye. 

t 23 . Arch. (See quot.) Obs. 

1664 F.yelyn tr. Frcart's Archit. 130 Rates or P.eamcs, 
which .. arc those plain spaces between the Flutings. 

IV. Comb., as beam-house, -knife, - man (sense 8); 
beam-engine, -gudgeon (sense 11); beam-antler (12); 
beam-knee , •plate (15); also beam-arm, a crooked 
timber extending from the side of a beam to the 
ship’s side, in the wake of the hatchway (Adm. 
Smyth) ; beam-bird, dial, name of the Spotted 
Flycatcher; beam-board, the platform of a steel¬ 
yard or halance ; beam-centre, the central pin on 
which the beam of a steam-engine works; beam- 
compass, an instrument consisting of a wooden or 
brass beam with sliding sockets, for drawing larger 
circles than an ordinary pair of compasses can 
describe; beam-ends (see iS); beam-feather 
(see quot.); beam-fish, ?a shark (see quot,); 
beam-like a ., like a beam, of timber or of light ; 
beam-line, tbe line which shows the junction of 
the upper sides of the successive beams with the 
ship’s sides; beam-trawl v., to fish with a trawl- 
net of which the mouth is kept open by a beam. 

1623 Cockf.ram s.v. Pollard , * Beame antler is the next 
start grow ing above the Brow antler, e 1850 Rndim. Nav. 
(Wealc)95 Team-Arm, or Fork-Beam, a forked piece of 
timber, nearly of the depth of the beam, scarphed, tabled, 
and bolted, for additional security to the sides of beams 
athwart large openings in the decks, as the main hatchway 
and the mast-rooms. 1766 Pennant Root. (1768) II. 263 
Known in that county (York) by the name of the ’’beam- 
bird, because it nestles under the ends of beams in out¬ 
buildings, &c. 1785 Rov in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 402 A 

Team-compass, sufficient to take in twenty feet, i486 Bk. 
St. A/bans A. viijh, And 0011 principall feder of tlics same is 
in the myddis .. that is called the * Berne feder of the tayle. 
1721 Baii.f.y, * Beam-feathers (among falconers 1 , the long 
feathers of a Hawk's Wing (in mod. diets.]. 174a Baii.f.y, 
* Beam-fish, a sea monster like a pike, a dreadful enemy 
to mankind, seizing like a blood-hound, and never letting 
go, if he gets fast hold. 1885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 274/2 
The .. tip-cart .. makes its appearance . . ready to take a 
load to the ’beam-house, 1869 Sir F.. Reed Sltipbuild. 
viii. 145 And the Team-knee ends are welded on to the 
central piece. *620 (,)e arles yonaft (163S) 27 The great 
Leviathan set ope His “beame-like Jaw-es. 1820 Shkllfv 
Sens. Plant ti, The bee and the ‘beamlike ephemeris. 1884 
lVest. Morn. AV?w 3 Sept. 2/1 To 'Fanners.—Wanted, young 
man as * Bcamnmn. 1614 Chatman Odyss. 1. 675 And hun^ 
them on a ‘beam-pin near the bed. 1658 Ussiifr Ann. vi. 


360 The planet of Mcrcurie.. was seen, near to the “beam 
star in the signe of Libre. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Cat at. 3 
T he rapid growth of “beam-trawling, 

tBeam, sb?- Only in phr. Bote of beam : remedy, 
improvement, restoration. Obs. 

(Referred by Slatzner to Beam sb . 1 2, taking the cross as 
typical of misfortune and distress. But may not bote 0/ 
beam be = ‘repair of timbers,‘ used proverbially to signify 
repair or amendment of any kind?) 

1330 R. Brunnf. Citron . 00 per he wist bote of beam, he 
went bat viage To William pe rede kyng. Ibid. 103 For seke 
is be kyng, of him is no bote of beem. 

Beam (bim), v. Forms : 5 beem, beme, 8 - 
beam, [?:—OE. beamian (given by Boswortb on 
Somner’s authority), f. Beam sb. 1 ] 

I. From the ‘ beam ’ of light, 

+ 1. trans. To shed light upon, irradiate, illumine. 

e 1430 Li/e St. Kath. 86 (2884) 46 For aungels come from 
heuene and counforted hir, beeming bat place of derkencsse 
wyth vnspekahle cleernesse. 

2. trans , To throw out or r.uliate (beams or rays 
of lighi) ; to emit in rays. Often extended by 
forth, out, in. Also fig. 

e 1440 Prontp. Pars'. 30/1 Beme lygthte, radio, c 1600 
South Serin. (1843) II. xii. 207 Thai God beams this lighi 
into man’s understanding, a 1716 South Semi. IV. 9 (R.) 
(iod beams in peculiar evidences and discoveries of the truth 
to such as embrace it in their affections, c 1750 Shenstonk 
Love ^ Hon . 187 The genial sun .. Beams forth ungentle 
influences. 1785 Burke Xab. A root's Debts Wks. 1842 1 ,321 
What are the sciences they beamed out to enlighten itV 
2871 Macduff Mem. Pattuos xviii. 242 That eye which once 
beamed affection now ray less. 

3. inlr. To shine radiantly. lit. and fig. 

1640 S. Marshall Seem. (1641) 9 No excelleiicie .. 
like to that which heames out from God in the Covenant 
of grace. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 52 Her whole 
countenance beamed with smiles. 1839 Bailey Pest ns i, 
Yon sun beams hotliest on The earth when distant most. 

II. From the ‘ beam ’ of timl>er. 

4. To stretch (cloth) over a beam ; to use a beam 
in 7 aiming (see Beaming vbl.sb. 2 . 

(2558 Act 1 Elis. xii. § 1 Deceitfull persons ..doc vse to 
cast the pieces of Cloth ouer a beanie.. and doe by sundry 
douices racke, stretch, and draw the same.) 1605 in A*. 
RidingQr. Sessions Ree. (1884) 1 , 9 Did beame ten webbes 
of lynnen cloih of the length of 20 virgates the piece. 1885 
(see Beaming vbl. sb. 2). 

5. To roll yam or warp) on the beam of a loom. 

1864 R. Arnold Cotton Ram. 34 The yarn, which has now- 

become ‘ warp/ is then ‘ beamed.’ 

6 . To shore up or support by a beam. 

>538 (see Beaming vbl. sb. 2]. 

Beamed (b/md), ppt. a. [f. Beam sby or r\] 

1. Having or furnished with a beam or beams. 

a 1721 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1722 III. 287 A Chariot 

.. With Cedar beam’d, and wheel'd with spicy Wreaths. 
i86j> in Derby Merc. 15 Feb,, And the waves danced under 
their beamed bows. 1881 ii. 1 ‘oyster Among Hills I. 162 
The low-.bcamed paper-irellised ceiling. 

b. fig. \ cf. Beam shy 3 e. 

1627 Fkltham Resolves l viii. Wks. (2677 ) 12 He that looks 
upon another with a beamed eye. 

2. Of a stag : 1 laving a horn of the fourth year. 

>575 Turbf.rv. I'tit eric 51 Those be verie strong, bearing 

fayre and high heades well furnished and beamed. 1637 K 
Jonson Sad Sheph. 1. ii. <1641) 221 (The deer) bcares a head, 
Large, and well beam'd. 1810 Scott Latiy 0/ L. 1. ii, The 
antlered monarch of the waste. .Tossed his beamed frontlet 
to the sky. 

3. Arranged on the beam of the loom. 

1851 L. Gordon in Art yntl. //lust. Cat at ! vii* “/>These 
bobbins of yarn are then taken to the warping-machine, .to 
make them into a beamed warp. 

4 . Having rays or beams of light; radiant. 

1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxiv. 229 A bemed sterre, the 
whichc clerkes calle stella comcta. 1647 Crasiiaw Poems 130 
Broad-beam’d day's meridian. 1862 Barnes Rhymes Dorset 
Dial , 1 . 26 When hot-beam’d zuns do strike right down. 

Beamer (brmw). [f. Beam sbd + -ek 1 .] One 
w ho works with a beam ; e.g. one who arranges 
yam on the beam of the loom. 

1879 Temple Bar LV. 453 You must find some one else to 
overlook the beamers. 1884 Graham in U. P. Mag. July 
350, Crofters, beamers, weavers, and traders came forward. 

Be am fill (b/’mfid), v. Building . Also 5 
bom(e)fell. [f. Beam sb> + Fill z>.] (See qnots.) 
Hence Bea'mfl lling vbl. sb. 

c 1400 in Walckcr Voc. /yyi /tec svgmnda, a bemfellyng. 
1469 Mann. <$• Honseh. Exp. (1841) 395 My mastyr made a 
couenaunt wyth Saunsam the tylere, that he schalle per- 
gete, and whighte, and bemefelle all the newhyldynge. 1734 
Builders' Diet., Beam ftlling 'xw building is plaisterer’s w-ork, 
and is the filling up the vacant space between the raison and 
the roof. 1842 Gwi i.t A rehit.. Beam-filling is the masonry 
brought up from the level of the under to the upper sides 
of the beams. It is also used to denote the filling up of the 
space from the top of the wall-plate betw een the rafters to 
the under side of the slating, board, or other covering. 

Bea-mful, a. (f. Beam shy + -fol,] Luminous. 

a 1631 Drayton is cited by Halliwell. 

Beamily (h/ miH), adv. [f. Beamy + 

In a beamy or beaming manner, radiantly. 

« 1821 Keats To Byron iD.t, Thou thy griefs dost dress 
With a bright halo, shining beamily. 

Beaminess (hf'mines). [f. Beamy + -ness.] 
The quality of being beamy; radiance. 

1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 384 She .. glides along with 
her paler and fainter Beaminess, 1880 Mrs. W iiitnev Odd 
or Even xhi. 107 Its beaniiness of red-gold, wavy hair. 
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Beaming (brmiij), vbl. sb. [f. Beam j>.] 

1 . Emission of beams of light, radiation, radiance. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vnt. xxviii,(i495) 339 Lyghte 

is a substaunce beyng in itselfe, and therof cornyth hemynge 
.. of other bod yes. 1660 W. Secker Nonsuch Pro/, 14 You 
do not look for so much splendor from the burnings of a 
candle as from the beamings of the Sun. 1813 Shelley Q. 
A/ah 11. 36 Whilst suns their mingling beamings darted. 

2 . The use of a beam: a. for shoring up or 
supporting; b. in Tanning (see quot. 1 88 * 0 , 
whence attrib, as in beaming-knife, c. The roll¬ 
ing of warp, etc. on a beam. Also ail rib. 

1530 Palsgr. 197/2 Beamyng knyfe for a tanner. 1538 
Latimer Serm. ty Rem. (1845) 398 Here is much beaming 
and bolstering, and malefactors do not lack their supporters. 
1831 G. Porter Bilk Alan it/. 220 To roll regularly 011 the 
beam., the different portions of warp threads., is called 
beaming. 1879 Temple Bur LV. 453 If you go to the 
beaming.room. 1885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 274/2 ' Beaming,’ 
or unhairing, derives its name from an inclined convex 
wooden form called a ‘beam,’ on which the hide is spread 
during the operation. 

Beaming (brmiq), ppl.a. [f. Beam?\ * -ino 2 .] 
Radiant, shining, bright; often fig. 

1667 Milton P. L. hi. 625 Of beaming stinnie Raies, a 
golden liar Circl’d his Head. 1832 Marry at A". Forster 
xxxvii, A beaming eye met his return. 1863 CJeo. Eliot 
Romola 1. li, A broad beaming smile. ’ 

Bea mingly, adv. [f. prec.-f-LY 2 .] in the 
manner of beams of light, radiantly. 

1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 294 Alcali, 
..doth disperse its property even thitherto, beamingly 
onely. 1863 Mary Iiowitt F. Bremers Greece 1 . v. 152 
The sky is beamingly bright. 1866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives 
«y Datt. I. 158 Mrs. Kirkpatrick ..looked beamingly happy. 

Beamish (brmif), a. arch. ; also 6 beamyssho. 
[f. Beam sb. 1 + -isuL] Shining brightly, radiant. 

1530 Palsgr. 305/2 Beainysshe as the sonne is, radieux. 
1870 L. Carroll Thro' Looh.-gtass, Come to my arms, my 
beamish boy S 

Beamless (brmles), a. [f. Beam sbd + - less.] 
Without beams, rayless ; occas.fg. 

1679 Drvden (E dipus 1. i. Wks. 1725 IV. 375 A bald and 
beamless Fire. 1746 58 Hf.rvf.y Afedit. (1818/ 268 At length 
all her (the moon’s] beauty vanishes, and she becomes a 
beamless orb. 1821 Joanna Baillik Ld. John xx, The stony 
look of his beamless eyes. 

Beamlet (bfmlet). [f. Beam sbA + -let.] A 
little beam or ray of light. 

1840 Culprit Fay xxx! in N. Willis Loiter. Trav. 11 . ad 
fin., Her eyes two beandets from the moon. 1878 H. 
Phillies Poems/r. Sp. ty Germ. 63 And all the glittering 
beamlets Deep in her bosom play. 

t Beamling (brmliq). Obs. Alsoy-lin. prec. 

1598 Sylvester Quadr. Pibrac in Du Bart as i6o8> 561 
What man wee call and count, It is a beamling of Divinity. 
1635 Bratiiwait Soul's Sole-love, Graces arc divine lieam- 
lins. 1659 Lady Alimony in 1 la/ 1 . Dodsl XIV. 305 One 
beamling to bestow On my obscur’d, once glorious, family. 

t Beamsome, a. Obs. [f. Beam sbA + -some.] 
Shedding beams, radiant. 

1595 B. Barnes in Farr S. P. (18451 1 . 45 That 1 by them, 
as from some beamesonie lampe, May find the bright and 
true direction. 

Beamster (bPmstai). [f. Beam sbP 8 + -stf.r ; 
cf. teamster.'] The man who works at the beam 
in a tannery, nnhairing the hides. 

1885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 271/2 The beamsters. .look as if 
they had taken in a large week’s washing. 

t Bea'mstrid. Obs. In phr. on beam si rid , 
app. —astride on a beam. 

*575 App. & Virginia in Hazl. Dodsl. IV. 147 In hazard he 
was of riding on beamstrid. 

Bea m-tree. [Improper shortening of White- 
beam (tree), so called from the white under-surface 
of its leaves, which strikingly characterize it in a 
wind.] A tree ( Pyrtts Arid) related to the Apple, 
Pear, and Wild Sendee, bearing flat corymbs of 
flowers, succeeded by rich scarlet berries. 

1800 Sir J. Smith Eng. Flora (1828' II. 366 Pyms Aria, 
White Beam-tree, White Wild Pear-tree. 1830 LisnLEY 
Nat. Syst, Bot. 84 The timber of the Beam-tree is invalu¬ 
able for axlctrees. 1879 Prior Plant at. 16 Without the 
White prefixed .. Beam-tree is a silly pleonasm, a tree-tree. 

Beamy (brmi), a. Forms : 4 beray, 6-7 
boamie, 6 - beamy, [f. Beam sb. 1 + -vL] 

1 . Emitting beams of light, radiant; also fig. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. viii. ii. (1495! 299 Kueryche 

rounde body and liolowe and bryghte in euerycho poynt 
therof sendith a bemy lyne in to the mydle of that bryghte 
body. 1582 Bentley Alon. Atatrones 104 The boamie Sun 
large light doth giue. 1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. (1851) 
221 Thy beamy walke through the midst uf thy Sanctuary. 
*799 Southev Love E/eg. iii. 11 . 125 The straitening curls of 
gold so beamy bright. 1813 Shelley Q. A fab ix. (18531 49 
Bending her beamy eyes in thankfulness. 

t b. transf. Radiated, umbellate. Obs. rare. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 79 b, The wilde caret haihe .. a 
spoky or beamy top lyke vino dill. 

2 . Massive as a (weaver’s) beam ; cf. Beam s/O 4. 
1698 Dryofn /E tie id xii. 641 The beamy weapon quakes. 

1718 Pore Iliad in. 180 In single fight to toss the beamy 
lance. 1809 Hebkr Palestine 351 Lords of the biting axe 
and beamy spear. [Cf. 1 Sam. xvii. 7.1 

3 . Possessing ful I-grown horns ; antlered. 

1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg, tit. 625 Thou mayst.. beamy 
Stags in Toils engage. 1735 Somerville Chase ill. 407 The 
Royal Stag .. tosses high his beamy Head. 

4 . Of a ship: Broad in the beam ; cf. Beam j//. 1 16. 
1882 Century Mag XXIV. 671 The speed of beamy vessels. 
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1883 G. Davifs Nor/olk Roads ty Riv. v\. 42 The yachts 
used on Hickling were beamy shallow boats. 

Bean (bfn). Forms: 1-2 b6an, 3-6 ben, 4 6 
bene, been(o, (Sc. and north, bein, beyn>, 6-7 
beane, 6- bean. PL beans ; in 1 b6ana, 4 bone, 
benen, 4-6 benes, -ys. [Common Teut.: OK. 
bcan(fem.) = OHG. b$na t mod.fi. bohne, MDu. bone , 
D11. boon, ON. battn OTeut. *bannrf (str. fem.); 
conjectured by k ick to be for an earlier babna, cogn. 
with L .faba, Slav, bobit, Old Prussian babo ; but 
])honetie considerations render th is doubtful.] 

1 . A smooth, kidney-shaped, laterally flattened 
seed, borne in long pods by a leguminous plant, 
Faba vulgaris. 

The garden variety, or Broad-bean , is used, in its green 
state, as a culinary vegetable, esp. in Britain by the poorer 
classes, as in the proverbial ‘ beans anti bacon *; Field- and 
Horse-beans, when ripened to a brownish-black colour, are 
used as food for horses and cattle, and have also been made 
into bean-meal, used for coarse bread. 

c 1000 .S'./**-. Lecchd. 11 . 84 Genim bean mcla. c 1325 Coer 
de L. 6004 Whete & ooten, pesen and bene. 1377 Langi.. 

PL B. vi. 184 Lete lieui ete .. benes and bren yoaken to- 
gideres. c 1394 /’. PI. Credo 762 A great l>olle-full of benen 
were betere in his wombe. 1475 Bit. Noblesse 69 Uenys, 
pesyn, and aveyn for horsmete. 1551 Turner Herbal 1. 178 
Beanes .. arc hartle of digestion, and make trohlcsuin 
dreames. 1620 Venner Via Recta i. 17 Bread made of 
Beanes is very drie. 1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4357/4 At Ham 
.. are to he sold, Garden Beans, Gosport-Beans. *832 / 'eg. 
Subst. Foot/ 218 In Barbary.. stewed with oil and garlic, 
beans form .. the principal food of persons of all classes 

2 . The cultivated plant that bears this seed ; it 
has fragrant violet-tinted white flowers, whence the 
often-mentioned ‘fragrance of the bean-fields.’ 

940 Chart. Eadmund in Cod. Dipl. V. 265 Of Jmtelkase 
to beaiileaRe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xvii. lxiv, Benes 
\ed. 1495 beenysj here}? while tloures. i6n Cotgr. .s. v. 
Fob7>e y In Cuckoc-time when Beanes doc (lower. 1728 
Thomson Spring »R.) Where the breeze blows from yon 
extended field Of blossom’d beans. 1837 Carlyle /•>. AY?*. 
II.J-viii. 51 It will grow verily, like the Boy’s Bean, in the 
Fairy-Tale, heaven-high. 

3 . The plant and seed of the allied genus Phase - 
oltts, of which the best-known species are the 
French, Kidney, or Haricot Bean P. vulgaris , 
and Scarlet Runner (/’. mulli/lorus'. The unripe 
pods of hoth, and the ripe seeds of the former, are 
used as culinary vegetables. 

(Navy Bean: the dried haricot. Pea Bean: a small 
variety of it.i 

1548 Turner Names 0/Herbs (18811 75 Kyilncy beanos .. 
orarber heanes, because they seme to coueran arbor for the 
tyme of Summer. 1562 - - Herbal 11. 140 b, The verities of 
Kidney Iveancs. The fruyt is sodden wyth the sede, am! it 
IS eaten after the manor of a wurt or eatable herbe, as spci- 
age is eaten. 1632 Sherwood s.v. Beau, French, or Romane 
Beanes. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11 . v. ix. 302 She who has 
quietly shelled French-beans for her dinner. 

4 . Name given to the seeds of other plants, 
usually from some resemblance in shape to the 
common bean; e. g. Egyptian or Pythagorean 
Bean, lhe seed of the Lotus \iYelumbium sfiecio- 
sttnT 1; Bean of Molucca, seed of Guilandina 
Fondueella ; Bean of St. Ignatius, seed of 
Strychnos ivitara ; Tonka Bean, the perfumed 
seed of Dipterix odora/a; so too coffee-bean, etc. 
.See also Bi lk-, Loctst-iieax. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. lxiv. (1495’) 641 Bcenys 
growe in F.gypie .. wyth a heed as a Popye and therin heciivs 
ben closid : and that heed is red as a Rose. 1484 Caxton 
Curtail 6 The benes of Piciagoras .. gafe better sauotir. 
1551 ‘Turner Herbal 1. 123 'lhe beane of Egipt is..as- 
tryngent. 1611. Cotgr., Anaearde , th’ Kast lndian fruit 
called Anacardium, or Beane of Malaca. 1830 Linpii v 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 215 The St. Ignatius’s bean .. is prescribed 
by the native practitioners of India in cholera, c 1865 Cite. 
Se. I. 351,1 'The organic acids .. of the coffee-beans. 

5 . Any object resembling a bean in shape. 

1561 Hoi.i.yuush Horn. Apoth. 38 b, 'Take the bcanes or 
hinderfallinges of Goales. 1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 215 
The dryed beans of a Cutle fish. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Beans (Newcastle*, small coals. 

0 . Literary and proverbial uses:— 

a. in reference to a bean’s small value ; ci. straw. 
1297 R. Glouc. 497 A 1 nas wurth a bene, c 1325 Poem 

temp. Edit*. //, xlvii, No rich man .. dredeth God The 
worth of a bean. 1377 Langl. P- PI. B. 111. 141 iWrighti, 'To 
be corsed »n consistorie She counted noght a bene [7 >.r. 
russhe]. 14x3 Lvdg. Py/gr. Sonde 1. xv. 11483) 9 A 1 my wyt 
auaylcih nought a bene. 1548 HwxChron. (1809)600 ‘The» 
set not by the Frenche Kyng one bene. 1656 Homm-s 
Liberty etc. (1841) 426 But all this will not advantage bis 
cause the black of a bean. 

b. in reference to the former use of beans in 
balloting. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 272 He was one year Mayor, 
or Provost of Athens .. He came to it by drawing of the 
Bean. 1603 Holland Plutarch's A/or. 15 Abstaine from 
heanes, i.e. Intermeddle not in the affaires of State. 1660 
Milton Free Count no. Wks. 1851 438 ‘To convey each Man 
his bean or ballot into the Box. 

c. in reference to the custom of appointing as 
King of the company on Twelfth-night, the man 
in whose portion of the cake the bean was found. 
[Lauder’s reference appears to be to this, though 
he seems to have confounded the ifith c. Eng. bean 
(ben) with his own Sc. bane ‘bone.’] 

1556 Lav ok R Tractate (1S641 29 Thir kyngs f>ai ar bot 


kyngs of bane; And schorl wyl heir )>are tyme be gane. 
159* $P- at Rudely 8 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. 11 , Cut tin- 
cake: who hath the beane shall be kinge; and where the 
pca/e is she shall be quene. 1648 Herrick Hesper. 376iN. > 
Beane’s the king of the sport. 1853 Sover Pautroph. 55 
‘The cake was often full of raisins among which one bean 
and one pea were intn>duccd. 

d. in proverbial expressions. 

1562 J. Heywooo PitK-. a- Epigr. 118671 *4 Hunger makth 
bard beane-. sweete. Ibid. 56 Alwai ■ the bygger eueth tlie 
beane. 1568 Mart . Witty IVisd. 45 N. \ It is m>i for idlenis 
Dial men sowe heanes in the wind (/. e. lab* ur in vain). 
a 1624 Bt*. M. Smith Semi. >1637 178 Kuery Beane hath his 
hlackc. 1830 Gai.i Laurie T. *1847 11 . 1. 42 hew men who 
better knew how many blue beans it takes to make five. 

IX. All rib. and Comb. 

7 . General relations: a. objective with agent- 
noun or vbl. sb.. as bean-sc tier, -selling; b. instru¬ 
mental, as bean-flection, -fed (1589); c. similative, 
as bean-ore, •slia/ed) d. alt rib. of the sued), as 
bean-brcad y - broth , - eont, - diet , four.-meal 1000), 
-Toa/er ; (of the plant), as bean-cod a 1000 , field, 
-foiocr, -haulm , -honey , -husk, -plant, -plot. - rick , 
-season, -stack, - stubble , -iveevil, V'ood. 

<■1380 Wyclif Wks. 1SS0' (u pci my^tten vniu-pc before 
haue bene-bred K watir or feble ale. 1701 J. Ci nninv.ium 
in Ph/l. Traits. XXI1 1 . 1207 ' Bean, or .Mandarin Broth .. 
made of the Seed of Sesainum. c 1420 Pa Had. on Hnsb. i\. 
110 ‘Two basketful! of ’bene chat. 1820 'T. Munii u. 
Aristoph. 1 . 161 One nnich giv'n To a bean-diet. 1820 
Edin. Rt t*. XXXIV. 303 The folly of lhe bean-eleciioit. 
* 5^9 R* 11 \h\ i.v PI. Pen . - i 36 o' 34 |-V<rehor<e of niy beane- 
fed Tecme. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . n. 454 Thy s,,lt 
breezes blow Sweet with the scent of ‘beanfields far away. 
1610 Hf.ai.evAV. Aug. City 0/ Cod 1^4 Brutus., kept her 
fen-.! .. with 'bcanedlnwie, and bacon, a 1661 llotvt*\v 
Juvenal i 1673 25 The di-til led water of bean-flowers. 

noooAVi.r. t.eechd. II. 84 Getiim Bean mcla. 1847 Hard. 

( /iron. 144 The fitness of " Bean-meal for cheap bread. 1677 
\arkanion Eugt. lmprxO'. His Creditorsoowtl i<* him as 
Pigs do .. to a * Bean and Peas Rick. 1824 Miss Mitford 
Village Scr. 1. (i 36 ; 75 Troops of stooping I^an-setters. 
Ibid. 26 What work ‘bean-setting is! 1836 9 l oim Cy,/. 
Anot. ,y t'hys. 11 . 5302 A kidney or ‘bean-shaped hole 
called foramen os'iiL. 1856 K \\i Ant. Lip. II. xvi. 1C9 

A stock of concentrated ' bean-soup was rooked. 1824 Miss 
Mitfukd/ 7 /ZriO’' Ser. ill. 11*63 l he obstinate bird ran 
away behind a bean-stack. 1585 J as. I L.ss. Poes DCS Voutc 
bm klii on a ‘beiivvod, and some on a bene. 

8. Special combinations: b^an-belly, a great 
eater of beans*, a nickname of dwellers in Lciccslur- 
shire ; beau-brush, the .stubble of beans; beau- 
butter, a dt.sh made from im.slicllud beans; bean- 
caper, Knglish name of the genus /.ygophyllnm. 
South African plants with fle.shy leaves and flower- 
buds used ns capers; f bean-cod, a bean-pod ; 
also applied to a kind of river boat in Use in 
Portugal; bean-crake, local name of llu* Corn¬ 
crake ; bean-dolphin, the aphis or plant-louse of 
the bean; bean-fly, a beautiful insect, of pale 
purple colour, found on beans; bean-hull t^.SV. 
I100D, a bean-pod ; bean-mouse, name given to 
lhe Long-tailed Field-mouse: bean-pole, -stick, 

-wood, obs. , one used for beans to twine round, 
fig. a lanky fellow; bean-shatter, ? bird scarer; 
bean-shot copper, that obtained in rounded grains, 

] by pouring it, when melted, into hot water; bean¬ 
stalk, the stem of the bean-plant: so called in 
the fairy-tale of ‘Jack and the Beanstalk’; bean- 
straw, the dried stems of the bean-plant ; bean- 
vino, common name of Phascolus dive rsifoil us. 
See also Bea.n-fkast, -uom.se, -trkk, -tkefoil. 

1659 E. Leigh Eng. Aw. 114 Leicestershire .. yeehlcth 
great abundance of Peas ami Beans.. insomuch ihai there 
is an old hy-word.. Leicestershire Bean-Belly. 1677 Plot 
Ox/ordsh. 240 Ploughing in the 'bean-brush ai All-Saims. 
1552 1 i ULOET, ’Beane butter, com his. 1597 ( m raro Herbalt 
h. cccxxxii. 827 Called after the Latine * Beane Caper. < 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke xv. 16 II is wanibe fcefyllan of ham bean- 
cudduni [r‘.r. hien-coddun; Liudis/.G. bmn-kfl^um; Hatton 
G. bean-coddan.l 1615 Markham Eng. Honseio. 11. ii. <16681 
52 A good simple Sallet is Camjjliire, Bean cods, Sparagus, 
and Cucumbers. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine < 1789', Bean- 
cod, a small fishing-vessel.. extremely sharp forward, having 
itsstem bent inwardabove intoa great curve. 1647 R. Si a»*yl- 
ton Juvenal 250 Give me a 'beanc-hull. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xviii, He shall hide himself in a ln:an-liool if he remains 
on Scottish ground without my finding him. 1766 Pennant 
Root. (1768) I. 103 They arc called ‘bean-mice from the 
havoke they make among beans when first sown, 1837 
IIaliburton Ctockni. (1862) 137 Mr. Jehiel, a ‘bean-pole of 
a lawyer. 1632 Chapman & Shirley Ball iv. i, 'To fright 
away crows,and keep the corn, 'beanshatter. ?r 1800 titled 
The Surprising llistorj-of Jack and the Bean Sialk. 1871 
M. Collins Mrq.ty Aferch. I. i. 74 Jack’s ‘beanstalk was 
nothing to it. 1823 J. Badcock Dorn. A mu sent. 54 Thrust 
a ’bean-siick into the ground, r 1386 Ciiauckk Merc It. T. 
178 l A] woman thirty yerc of age. • is hut ‘benc-straw. 1838 
Hawthorne Amer. Note lifts . <1871 1 . 127 Bean-vines run¬ 
ning up round the doors. 

Beancler, -kler, incorrect f. Beaxtleu. 

Beand, obs. f. of being : see Be v. 

Beane, variant of Bene. Obs. a prayer. 

Beane, beayne, var. of Bain a., ready, willing. 

<71400 Chester PI. 1. (1843) 50 l^ord, to thy byddinge 1 
am beane. Ibid. 11. (1847) 181 Though I to synne were 
beayne and bonne. 

Bea’U-feast. [Variously explained by the ap- 
jiearance of beans , or of a bean-goose, as a prominent 
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dish on such occasions ; connexion with ME. bene 
‘ prayer, request, solicitation * from the custom of 
soliciting subscriptions, has also been suggested.] 

An annua] dinner given by employers to their 
work-people. Hence Bean-feaster. 

1882 Printing Times 15 Feb. 26/2 A beanfeast dinner 
served up at a country inn. 1884 Hath Jrnl. 26 July 6/1 
The annual grant of £20 for their bean feast. 1884 Corrth. 
Mag. Jan. 621 For the delectation of the bold beanfeaslcrs. 

Bean-goose. A species of Goose [Auser se- 
getttm ): see quotation. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (iSi2> 11 . 234 Called the bean goose, 
from the likeness of the nail of Lhe bill to a horse bean. 
1863 SpringLnpl. 14 In Upland.. *bcan, and white-frouted 
geese, flock in hundreds. 

Beant, dial. f. of be not : see 11 k v. 

Beantler, var. Besantlkk, Hay antler. 

Bean-tree. A name given to several trees 
bearing podded seeds ; esp. the Algarroba or 
Carob-trce Ceralonia si it qua ); also Swedish Bean- 
Iree Pyrus intermedia), Australian Bean-tree (Cas- 
Umospermum a us (rale ). 

1616 St ril. & Markii. Countr. Farm 201 Beane-tree, or 
S. lohns-bread (bearing a long, flat, aruEbroad fruit, like 
vnto that of Cas*.ia). 1834 Pringle Afr. Sir. 22 The Lright- 
blossomed bean-tree shakes Its coral tufts above the brakes. 


Bean-trefoil. English name of the Anayyris, 
a bushy shrub, bearing axillary racemes of yellow 
flowers, succeeded by narrow recurved pods. Some¬ 
times applied to the Buckbean [Mcnyanthes tri¬ 
foliate, and formerly to the Laburnum. 

1551 Turner Herbal 28 Anagyris.. mayc be called in 
Englishe, benetrifolye: because the leues grow thre to¬ 
gether, and the :>edo is inuclic lyke a bene. 1607 Topsei.l 
S> r/ents 773 I.caves of Heen-lrifoly drunk in Wine. 1725 
Brum. iv Jam. Pit /., Bean-Trefoil, alTords many fine 
yellow Blossuiiis. 

Beany brni a.slang. [f. I1 jf:an+ -yL] Tngood 
condition ? like a bean-fed horse); spirited, fresh. 

1852 Kingsley in A//* (18771 I. 278 The very incongruity 
keeps one beany and jolly- 1870 Daily Xcws 27 July 5 The 
hordes, .looked fresh and beany. 

Bear (be *j), sb.l Forms: I bera, 2-7 berc, 
(5 beorc. ? bore, 4 beeyr, 4-5 becre, 5 barre, 
beer, 6 Se. beir, 6-7 beare, 7 baro), 7- bear. 
[OE. bera = OlTG. hero, pero, M 1 IG. ber, mod.G. 
beir, MI )u. here, Du. beer OTent. *beron-. The 
ON. /fern *bcnt-oz seems to be an extended 
form. Supposed by Fick to be cogn. with L. ferns 
wild, as if ’the wild beast’ of noithern nations.] 

I. 1 . A heavily-built, thick-furred plantigrade 
quadruped, of the genus Ursus ; belonging to the 
Carnivora, but having teeth partly adapted to a 
vegetable diet. 


The lvcsi-known species are the Brown Bear of Europe 
( l r . an tax), lhe White or Polar Bear ( 17 . mari/imus). thy 
Grb/ly Bear ( U. horribilis or fyrox) and Black Bear (/’. 
Amerieauus) of North America, and the Sj'rian Bear 
(C. Syriac us), menijoned in the Bible; there arc remains 
of fosdl species, sonic larger than any now known- 

c 1000 sKlfric Oh O. T. in Sweet Reader (> 6 Dauid ..3c- 
wyldo 6one wildan hcran. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 21 1 
Kch man is efned to deore ]>c he nime 3 after geres .. sum 
here, sum leun. 1398 Tkkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. liii. 
(1495' 813 Whan beeyrs hen syke they seke amptes and 
deuoure them. Ibid. cxii. 851 The beer can woiulcrly stye 
vpon irees. c 1420 An furs oj Irth. x, Thus were the gre- 
hondcs a-gast of the gryme here. 1501 Douglas Pal. 
Hon. in. xxvii, Dauid 1 saw slay baith lyoun and heir. 1596 
Siiaks. Merck. l\ 11. i. 29, I would .. Plucke the yong suck¬ 
ing Cubs from the she Beare.. 1624 Cart. Smith Virginia 
n. 24 Their attire is the sklnncs of Beares. 1733 Pope 
Horace* Sat. n. i. 87 Tis a Bear’s talent not to kick hut 
hug. i860 Gosse Rom. Xat. Hist. 62 The white bear seated 
on a solitary iceberg in the Polar Sea. 

b. in proverbial phrases, referring to the habit-; 
of bears, and to the obsolete sport of bear-baiting. 

Are yon there with your bears ? * Are you there again, 
or at it again?’ is explained by Joe Miller as the exclama¬ 
tion of a man who, not liking a sermon lie had heard on 
Elisha and the bears, went next Sunday to another church, 
only to find the same preacher and the same discourse. 

1562 J. Heywooo Prov. Epigr. 11867! *7 With as good 
will as a beare goth to the stake. Ibid. 54 As handsomly 
as a beare pickeih muscles. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet 18441 
16 Swarmd.. like beares to a honie pot. 1601 Dent Patino. 
Heauett 62 To put his finger into the Lions mouth, and 
.. take the Beare by the tooth. 1602 Fulbf.cke i st Pt. 
Para it. 28 A man should deuide honie with a Beare. 1736 
Bailey s. v., Vou dare as well take a Bear by the Tootn, 
That is, You dare not attempt it. 1743 Richardson Pamela 
Ill. 335 O ho, Nephew l arc you thereabouts with your 
Bears? 1820 Scott Abbot xv, ‘Marry come up—are you 
there with your Bears?’ muttered the Dragon. 1830 Mar- 
ryat Kings Own xxvi, As savage as a bear with a sore 
head. 1831 Gen. Thompson Exerc. (1842) 1 . 485 Not lit to 
carry garbage to a bear. 1858 Sat. Rev*. 7 Aug. 139 You 
must not sell the skin till you have shot the bear|cL II], 


C. Jig. 

e 1230 Ancr. R. 202 ]>e Bore [? here, beorel of heui Slouhfte 
haueO [>eos hweolpes. c 1400 Afol. Loll. 58 pc here of 
glotonie romis a bout, .fur to filte pe wombe. 1591 Spenser 
Rnines Time 66 What nowc is of th’ Assyrian Lyonesse? 
.. What of the Persian Beares outragiousnessc ? 

2 . fig. A rough, unmannerly, or uncouth person. 
To play the bear : to behave rudely and roughly. 
Also in obs. colloquial sense: see quot. 1832. 

1579 Tumson Calvin > Serrn. Tim. 473/1 When we liauc 
so turned all order vpsidowne,. there is uothing but.. play¬ 


ing the beare amongst vs. 1751 Chesterf. Lett. 111 . cclxii. 
202 The French people of learning .. are nut bears as most 
of ours are. 1832 Legends Loud. II. 247 When I was the 
youthful Bear—as the disciple of a Private Tutor is called 
at Oxford. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. Ill. 51 This great 
soldier.. was no better than a I*ow Dutch hear. 

3 . Aslr. Name given to two constellations in the 
northern hemisphere known respectively as the 
1 Great Bear,’ and ‘ lesser Bear.’ 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. xxxv, Ahvey b°.° 
sterres wyndeb and turned rounde aboutc bat lync, pat > s 
calde Axis, as a here aboute be stake. And berfore bat 
cercle is clepid be more bear. 1551 Recorde Cast. KmmL 
<1556 262 The*moste northerly constellation is the lesser 
Beare.. Nigh vnto it is the greater Beare. 1632 Milton 
Denser. 85 Where 1 may oft outwatch the Bear. 1868 
I.ockver Heavens ed- 31 320 Between the Great Bear and 
Cassiopeia is the Little Bear. 

4 . In New South Wales, the local name of the 
Phaseolarctos, a Marsupial animal allied to the 
l'halangers, called by the natives Koala or 4 Biter.’ 

1847 Carpenter Zool. § 314 By the colonists usually termed 
thehative Bear or Monkey. 

5 - Sea-bear : popular name of a species of seal. 

1847 r arpi-nter Zool. § 202 Several species of Seal art- 
known under the names of Sea-Lion, Sea-Bear, etc. 1883 
Flower in Glasgow Weekly Her. 14 July 8/1. 

6. A rough mat for wiping boots on ; a block 
covered with shaggy matting, used for scrubbing 
the decks of vessels. 

1795 J. Aikin Manchester 349 The making ihy blindfolk) 
of.. white and tarred bears, foot-cloths, etc 1805 D. John¬ 
ston Serrn. for Blind 20 Rope-hcars for cleaning the feet 
at our doors. 

7 . A maehine for punching holes. 

1869 Sir E. Reed Ship Build, xx. 446 The holes which 
come in the plate-edges are usually punched hy a bear, 
b. Other technical uses : see quot. 

1864 Reader No. 85. 203/3 A machine called the bear, 
which sheltered a number of archers. 1871 Trans. Amer. 
Inst. Min. Engineers I. 112 Metallic iron, not finding heat 
enough in a lead furnace, .congeals in the hearth, and forms 
what smellers term ‘sows,’ ‘boars,’ ‘horses.* 

II. 8. Slock Exchange. A speculator for a fall ; 
i.c. one who sells sto^k for delivery at a future 
date, in the expectation that meanwhile prices 
will fall, and he will l>e able to buy in at a lower 
rate what he has contracted to deliver at a higher. 
Formerly, 'l he slock so contracted to be delivered, 
in the phrase Go buy ’ or ‘sell the bearsee b. 

I As applied to stock thus sold, bear appears early in i8lh c., 
and was common at the time of the South Sea Bubble. 
The term * bearskin jobber,* then applied to the dealer now 
called the bear,* makes it probable that the original phrase 
was ‘sell the bearskin,* and that it originated in the well- 
known proverb,* To sell the bear's skin before one lias caught 
the bear.’ The associated Bill appears somewhat later 
and was perhaps suggested by bear. J 

a. 1719 Anat. Change Alley (in X. <V Q. 1876 Ser. v. Yl. 

11 3 Those who buy Exchange Alley Bargains arc styled | 
buyers of Bear-skins. 1726 I)e For Hist. Devil 118221 238 
Kvery secret client, csery bear-skin jobber. 

b. 1709 Steele: Taller No. 38 ? 3 Being at that General 
Mart of Stock-Jobbers called Jonathans .. be bought the 
hear of another officer. Ibid. ?s, 1 fear the Word Bear is 
hardly to be understood among the polite People; but I lake 
the meaning to be, That one who ensures a Real Value upon 
an Imaginary Thing, is said toscll a Bear. 1714 C. Johnson 
Country Lasses 1. i, Instead of changing honest staple for 
Gold and Silver, you deal in Bears and Bulls. 1720 Pope 
I user. Punch Bmvl it: South-Sea Venn Globe t*d. 1490 Come 
fill the South Sea goblet full; The gods shall of our stock 
take care : Europa pleased accepts the bull, And Jove with 
joy puts off 1 he bear. 1721 Cibber Refusal Wks. 1754 I. 
41 ( from end). And all this out of Change-Alley ? Every 
Shilling, Sir, all out of Stocks, Tuts, Bulls, Rains, Bears, 
and Bubbles. 1731 Baii.f.y, To sett a Bear [among Stock- 
Jobbers], to sell what one hath not. 

C. 1744 Loud. Mag. 86 These noisy Devotees were false 
ones, and in Fact were only Bulls and Bears. 1762 Cent/. 
Mag. 18 In cuntracts for tune, he whu contracts to sell is 
called the bear. 1865 Standard 23 Feb., The * bear’ party 
at the Paris Bourse plucked up courage to-day. 1881 
Chicago Times 30 Apr., The bears made a strong fight 
against an advance. 

III. Comb. 9 . General relations, chiefly attrib., 
as bear-dance, fight, -hide , -kin, -meat, -whelp. 

i 1230 After. R. 202 pcs laste bore hweolp is grimmest of 
alle. I bid. 296 pe deouel is beorekunnes. 1588 Siiaks. 
Tit. A. iv. i. 96 But if you bunt these liearc-whelpes, then 
beware : The Dam will wake. 1825 Scott Betrothed (i860) 
349 Stretch thyself on the bear-hide, and sleep. 1856 Kane 
A ret. Exp. II. 311 Bcar-ineat, seal, walrus. 1859 Masson 
Milton l.iv. 113 Dancings, bear-fights, cock-fights, etc. 

10 . Special combinations: + bear-ape, obsolete 
name of an American ape (see quot.) ; bear-bait 
Beau-baiting ; boar-brat, contemptuous epi¬ 
thet = bears cub ; bear(*s)«breech, popular name 
of the genus Acanthus , Brank-ursine ; bear-bug, 
variant of bdg-beaii; f boar-claw ( = bear’s- 
breech); bear-dog, one used in hunting or bait¬ 
ing bears; bear’s-ear, popular name of the Au¬ 
ricula (sense 3) ; bear s-ear sanicle, herbalists’ 
name of Cortusa malt hioli ; + bear-fell, a bear¬ 
skin ; bear-garden, a place originally set apart 
for the baiting of bears, and used for the exhibi¬ 
tion of other rough sports,^, a scene of strife 
and tumult ; bear’s-garlic, popular name of Al¬ 
lium Ursinttm or Ramsons; bear’s-grease, the 
fat of the bear, used esp. in medical and cosmetic 


preparations; bear-hound (=bear-dog); bear¬ 
leader, formerly a ludicrous name for a travel¬ 
ling tutor, cf. sense 2 above; bear’s-muck (see 
quot.); bear-play, rough tumultuous behaviour; 
bear-warden — Bear-ward; fbear-wolf, a vigor¬ 
ous term of opprobrium ; + bear-worm, ohsolete 
name of a hairy caterpillar, or 4 woolly-bear.’ 

Also Bear-baiting, -berry, -foot, -skin, -ward. 

1607 Topsf.ll Fonr-f. Beasts 15 Of the ‘’Bear-Ape Arc- 
topithecus. llis belly hangeth very low, his head and face 
like unto a childs. c 1590 in Chet ham Misc. V, Maigames, 
rushbearings, “bearebaues. 1583 Stanyhurst Epitaphs 
159 Thee *bearbrat boucher thy corps with villcnye man¬ 
gled. 1565 Golding Ovids Met. xin. <1593) 3x5 A trade ©I 
flowres of “bearbrich. 1736 Bailey Househ. Diet. 71 / Bears 
breech or Brank Ursine, is an herb of singular use in phy- 
sick, for.. the gout and cramp. 1562 J. Hf.ywooo Prov. $ 
Epigr. (1867 194 They put on blacke scrafs, and go like 
* beare buggis. 1589 F leming Virg Eclog. iii. 8 Compassed 
about the cares with tender Mieare-claw [leaues]. 1673 
Loud. Gaz. No. 763/4 A Blew brinded ’Bear Dog of about 
three quarters old. 1597 Gerarh llerball 11, cclxii. 640 There 
bo diuers sorts of Mountain© Cowslips, or 'Beares cares. 
1671 Grew A nat. J'lants 1. (1682) 31 Sometimes single, as 
in ’Beares-Ears, c 1350 Will. Pale rue 2430 WiJ> hem bo be 
*bere fclles pci bore in here armes. 1596 J. Noroen Progr. 
Pietie 118471 177 And go to the . . ‘bear-gardens .. where 
they lose their time, .and offend the laws .. of her majesty. 
1687 Settle Rejt. Drydens Plays 33 Our ’Beargarden 
Duellers. 1743 Wesley in JJ r hs. 1782 I. 439 One of them 
having been a prize-fighter at the *bcar-garden. 1803 
Bristed Pedest. Tour II. 543 Squabhles and boxings., 
rendering the place more like a ’bear-garden than a hall of 
instruction. 1611 Cotgr., Ail d'ours. Ramsons Beares 
gavlicke. 1863 Prior Plant-ft. 17 ’Bear's-garlick, so called, 
says Ta1>erna;montanus, quia nrsi eo delectantnr. < 1420 
PalLut. on Hush. 1. 838 And evry tole in ’beres grees de- 
foule. 1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 103 Wild Rose leaues re¬ 
duced into a liniment with ’Beares grease. 1843 Thackeray 
Irish Sk. Bk. 1863' 286 A tuft on the chin may be had at a 
small expense of ’bear’s grease, by persons of a proper 
age. 1837 Carlyle Er. Rev. 1 . in. i. 80 The Wolfhounds 
shall fall Mippresved, the ‘Bearhounds, the Falconry. 1749 
II. Wai.pole Lett. H. Mann 20211834 IT. 283 She takes me 
for his ’bear-leader, his travelling governor, 1846 Clarke 
in Jr/il. R. Agrie. Soc. VII. 11. 517 The ‘dead peat,’ com¬ 
monly called ‘bear’s muck.’ 1883 Pall Mall G, 14 June, 
That the university would not degrade itself in the eyes 
of the visitors by ‘bear-play. 1884 U ks ant in Con temp. 
Rev. Mar. 343 The ’bear-warden’s fiddle. 1545 Brinklow 
Cotnplaynt 11874 89 Turne yourchaunlricsand your obbetes 
from the profile 01 these ’herewolues whelpes. 1608 Top- 
se 'U. .Ser/nnts 667 These Caterpillers.. hy reason of their 
roughnesse and ruggednesse, some call them * Bear-w orms. 

Bear (bl»i), sb& Forms: 1-9 bere, 6 beir, 
6-8 beare, beer, 7 bar, S- bear. [OE. b^re 
(masc.):—OTeut. *bariz- (ueut.\ found in Gothic 
in the derivative barizeins, adj. ‘ made of barley.’ 
The thematic z of OTeut. was mistaken for the 
inflexional c of the nom. mnsc., and the noun be¬ 
came masc. in OK. and in OX. bar-r : cf. awe.] 

1 . Bailey: the original English name, in later 
times retained only in the north, and esp. in Scot¬ 
land ; hence spec, applied to the coarse variety 
[Hordeurn he.xastichon or tetras/ichon) f with six 
(or four) rows of grain in its ear, till lately chiefly 
cultivated in the north ; also distinguished as bear- 
bar icy and bigg. Knocked bear : pounded barley. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. 9 Fife hlafas hero and luoejc 
fisces. c 975 Rnshw. G. ibid,, Fif hlafas of bere. e 1000 
./ELFRicGrrt/zMZ.Pji Ordeum, bere. a 1300 Curs or M. 13506 
Tua fisches and fine laues o here. 1340 Ayenb. 141 pe 
asse of he nicllc.. asc ble|>elichc berh bere ase huete. e 1425 
Wyntoi n Crcot. vii. x. 521 A Boll of Here for aw'cht or ten 
. .sawld wes hen. c 1570 Leg. Bp. S. Andr. in Scot. Poems 
i6M C. II. 324 To crave there debris; For kaill, caudle, 
and knocked beir. 1570 Holinsijf.d Scot. Citron. ( 1806) 1 . 
8 Abundance of Ixirleic which the Scots call beir. 1772 Pen¬ 
nant Tours Seotl. (17741 245 Thatched with the Straw of 
bear pulled up by the roots. 1799 J. Robertson Agrie. Perth 
152 Bear-barley or big, which consists of four row-s in the 
car. 1820 Scott Monast. 1 The feuars raised tolerable bear. 

2. attrib., as in bear-awns, - bannock , -bread, 
-corn, four, -meal ; bear-seed, the seed or sow¬ 
ing [obs.) of bear. See also Bear-bine ; and cf. 
Barn, Barton. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke Hi. 17 ClaenseS ber-em yel bere- 
flor his. c 1550 Description oj Pedder Coffeis (Bann. 
MS.), And beir bonnokis with thamc thay tak. 1587 Acts 
fas. VI (x8ia> 447 (J AM *) Thai reft er the Sessioun .. to rysc 
and vacancc be for the beirseed during the moneth of Maij. 
1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Espelta, bcerc come Spelta, 
zea. 1601 Holland Pliny J. 559 The Beare com or bearded 
Far. c 1620 Z. Hovo Zion's Flowers (1855) 100 Where 
pinch’d with want the Bar bread thou shall eate. 1753 
Scots Mag. XV. 54/2 Bear-meal ?d. 

t Bear, sb.z Obs. [f. Bear v - 1 ] 

1. = Bearing vbl. sb. 2 ; behaviour. 

a 1400 Chester PI. 106 ,1 wotte by this bolsters beare That 
tribute I mustc paye. 

2 . Pressure, thrust. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Sdv. 72 The pent or bear of it 
beneath was nothing at all. Ibid. 122 Hie spring, .may, 
by its bear or elasticity hitch it forwards .. crecper-likc. 

Bear (be»i, bl«u), sbP Obs. o Y dial. Forms: 
4-6 bere, 5 bare, 5-7 bear e, 6 beere, ber, 6-7 
beier, 7-8"bier, 4- beer. [ME. bere , cognate w. 
LG. Hire, adopted also in modG. as biihre. Of ob¬ 
scure origin; Grimm’s derivation from OHG. btir- 
jan, btirren to raise, is not satisfactory.] A case 
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or covering for a pillow. Usually Pillow-beke, 
q. v. 

1369 Chaucer Bk. Duchcsse 254 Many a pillow and every 
berc, Of cloth of Raines to slepe on soft. 1494 Ord. R. 
House ft. 1 25 Every pillow two bares of raynes For every 
pillow two beares. 1522 Bury Wills 41850) 116, I bcqwethc 
to Fraunces Wrethc. .ij pc lows w< the ben's. 1641 Citron. 
Bret. Snathe use in Jrnl. Statist. Soc. (1858), 7 linen pillow 
bears, 8f. 1713 Loud. Country Brew. 1. (1742; 36 A Ilag, 
like a Pillow-bear. 1850 Hood Forms (1864) 260 Right 
beautiful the dewy meads appear. .What then,—in prefer 
my pillow-beer? 

tBear, sb$ Obs. rare ; also bere, bier. [Cogn. 
w. ON. bar a wave, billow, perh. f. berja to strike, 
dash.] A wave, a billow. 

1250 Lay. 1341 He hcj>tc .. seyles drawc to toppe leten 
lade )>ane wind passi ouer bicres [1205 n&cnl. told. 28077 
pe heares me hire bi-nome. Ibid .28625 A. .sort hot Wandri 
mid hie] hcres. 

Bear (bc^j), vA sir. Pa. t. bore (bo-u\ Pa. 
pple. borne (bdem), born (bfj»). Forms: Inf 

1 ber-an, (2 boor-en, bor en), 2-5 ber-en, 
3-6 ber-o, (4 borne, bern), 4-5 ber, 5 beere, 
Sc. 5-6 beir(e, 5-7 beare, (5-8 bare, 6 bairo, 
berie), 6-bear. Pa. t. 1-2 beer (//. b&ron), 
2-5 ber, bar (pi. beron), 4-5 bore, 4-8 bare, (4 
beir, beere, baar); 5- boro (rare till c rfioo\ 6 
boore; Sc. 5 bur, 5-6 buir, 6-8 buro ; (5 baryd, 
7 beared). Pa. pple. 1-4 boren, (4-5 borin e, 5 
borun), 4-7 born (rare), 5-7 borne (usual ); also 

2 -4 iboren, 3-5 iboro, ybore, ibor, (5 eboro), 

3 -8 bore, (4-5 bor, 6 arch, yborne, ybore), 8-9 
borne, born differentiated. [Common Tcut., and 
Aryan : OE., OS., OI 1 G. ber-an, ON. ber-a, Goth. 
bair-an OTcut. stein bcr-~L.fcr-, Gr .</>*/>-, Skr. 
bhar-. (The compound form, Goth, ga-bairan, 
OlIG. ga-beran, OS. gidieran, OE .^cberati, ME. 
Ibehe, is in some of the langs. more usual than 
the simple verb: cf. MUG.gebern, mod.G. gcbciren 
in sense iV). As the senses of carry a burden, 
and bring forth fruit or offspring, are bolh found 
in the word and its derivatives in the Aryan lan¬ 
guages generally, from the earliest period,’ll is not 
certain which is the primitive; possibly branch 
IV preceded I in prehistoric times. In mod.Eng. 
the originally short vowel of the present has been 
lengthened by position (orig. ber, neno be-u). The 
pa. t., in Gothic An/*, pi. berun , was regularly in 
OE. bier, bxron (Anglian beron); early ME. bar, 
beren, afterwards by"levelling of sing, and pi., in 
south ber, beren , becren, in north bar(e, baren, bare, 
which became the literary form. The later bore, 
assimilated in vowel to the pa. pple., appears in 
w. midi, texts, about 1400 ; it was not general till 
after j6oo; the Shaks. folio of 1623 has bore and 
bare, but the I 3 ib!e of j 6 11 only bare. The cor¬ 
responding Sc. bure, buir (pointing to earlier 0) is 
found in 13th c. As to the two forms of the pa. 
pple., borne, born, see 44 below. The ME. iboren 
may also be referred to the derivative I HERE (see 
above), which cannot be separated in sense from 
the simple verb.] 

Main senses'. 1. to carry; II. to sustain ; III. to 
thrust, press; IV. to bring forth. 

X. To carry; with its transferred and fig, senses. 
1 . trans. To support the weight of (anything) 
whilst moving it from one place to another; to 
carry. Now usually restricted in prose to the carry¬ 
ing of somethingweighty orwhich requires an effort. 

a 1000 Beowulf 96 (Hie hina] leton holm beran, xeafon on 
g.irsec^. 1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1135 Wua sua 
bare his byrthen. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 89 Hie .. beren 
on here hondc blostme. C1250 Gen. \ Ex. 209 God bar 
him in-to paradis. c 1380 Wvclif De Ps. Freris xxii. Wks. 
fi88o) 307 Boren ahoute wifi wind is. C1385 Chaucer L. G. 
W. 943 On his bak he bar.. Andrises. c 1400 Maundev. 
xvi. 172 Men .. beeren his body in to Mesopatayme .. and 
afire he was broughte thidre agen. c 1450 BE Curtasye 1. 
114 With mete nc bere J>y knyfe to mowthc. 1483 Cath. 
AngL 28 To bere, baiutore , portare. 1588 Shaks. Z. Z. L. 
iv. tii. 17 She hath one a' my sonnets already, the Clowne 
bore it, the foole sent it- a 1625 Fletcher Eld. Brother 1. 
11, Court-admirers, .ever echo him that bears the bag. 1704 
Swiet Batt. Bks. (1711) 256 'l*he other half was born by the 
frighted Steed thro the Field. 1740 Johnson Drake Wks. 
*787 IV. 453 Over his head was born a rich canopy. 1816 
J. Wilson City of Plague I. ii. 138 The wretch who bore 
them in her womb. 1820 Scott Ivanlwe viii. He was borne 
senseless from the lists. 

b. absol. To carry burdens. 

*593 8haks. Rich.lt, v. v. 90 Forgiuencsse, horse: why 
do I rarie on thee, Since thou.. Was’t borne to beare? 1611 
Bible Gen. xlix. 15 He.. bowed his shoulder to bearc. 

c. To lift, raise, or keep up (a thing) while 
moving it. Obs. or arch. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 62 These two muscles bairo 
the hand vpward. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. <17031 q 8 
When he draws back his Saw, the Work-man bears it lightly 
off the un-sawn Stuff, ibid. 170 To bear their Work oft the 
Cheeks of the Lathe- 

cl. Backgammon : To remove a piece at the end 
of a game. Also absol. 

1562 J. Heywood Prov. Epigr. (1867) 109, I will no 


more play at tables with thee : When wee come to bear- 
vng, thou bcgylest nice. In hearyng of thy men- Ibid. 110 
Eche other caste thou bcarcst a man to many. 1748 Hoyle 
Backgammon in Penny Cycl, III. 240/2 If you bear any 
number of men, before you entered a man taken up .. suen 
men, so borne, must be entered again in your adversary's 
tables. 

+ ©. To take as a companion, take along with 
one ; to carry as a consequence. Obs. 

159^ Spenser F. (). 1. iv. 2 After that he had faire Una 
Ionic. .And false Duessa in her sted had borne. 1607 Shaks. 
Timon c. i. 131 His honesty rewards him in it sclfc, It must 
not beare my Daughter. 

f. To bear across : to support (things) going across. 
i860 l VNfiAix Glae. 1. § 11. 75 Finding a bridge which 
lx>rc us across the crevasse. 

2 - fg- Said in reference to things immaterial, ot¬ 
to ideal carrying. 

<•1200 Trin, Loll. Horn. 47 We a^en to beren ure loucrd 
ihesu crist on lieorte. c 1230 Ancr. R. 424 Nouftcr of fie 
wommen nc beren .. none hide talen. a 1300 < ursor M. 
2201 Ful fer about men liar his name. 1-1500 Monk, 9- Son 
in llalliw. Xug.e !\ 23 There was not oon man in all thys 
londc that bare a InUtyr brede. 1552 11 i loet, Beare tale or 
iklynges. 1577 Hoi issued Citron, ill. 831/2 This pope 
Leo. .bare but sea uc 11 and thirlie y ceres of age. 1725 I ’ope 
Odyss. xvi. 162 To the Queen with speed dispatchful bear 
Our safe return. 1768 Blacksione Comm. 11. 242 The an¬ 
cestor, during his life, heareth in himself all his heirs. 1805 
Southey Maitoc in Azt. ii. Wks. V. 213 [He] seem'd to bear 
at heart Something that rankled there. 1879 Maci.eak 
Celts v. 79 Another.. incident, which bears internal evi¬ 
dence of high antiquity. 

b. To bear in mind : to carry or keep in re¬ 
membrance. 

1538 Balk Gtufs Promyses 1. in Dodslcy { 1780) 1 . 12 To 
beare in mynde. .The brute of thy name. 1539 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov. 20 Worthy . to be continually borne in 
niyiulc. 185a M^CVi.locii Taxation ri. iv. 109 Ii should .. 
be borne in mind that this is not a mere agricultural ques¬ 
tion. 1855 Macaulay Hitt, Eng. IV. 313 lie promised to 
bear the subject in mind. 1870 Huy as r Iliad 1 . iv. 106 
Bear what 1 say in mind. 

c. 'Po bear 701 1 ness, record, testimony ; to testify 
a 1300 C ursor M. 6478 Ne ber j>° 11 wiines nan hot lele. 

1340 II ami-ole /V. Come. 585 Als fic Imk says and l>ers 
witnes. 1526 Tindalk John viii. 14 Though l beare rccorde 
[Wvclif witnessyng, Rhent. testimoniej of my sclfc, yet my 
rccorde is true. 1611 Bible Ex. \x. 16 Thou shall not 
beare false wit tics against thy neighbour. 1671 Milton 
Samson \749 [He) to his faithful ciiampion hath in place 
Bore witness gloriously. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
508 Titles, .against which he had often borne his testimony. 

3 . With extension, and in phrases; both in lit. 
and fig. sense. 

a. Extended by various advbs., ns about, away, 

off, out, etc. Sometimes with specialized sense, as 
To bear a 7 vay : to earn* away as winner; t to carrv 
away in the mind (a thing learned obs. To be 
borne ciiuay: i.e. in opinion by ft cling, impulse, 
etc. t To bear forth : to carry out, conduct (a 
matter); to develop. 'To bear of: to carry off as 
winner. 7 b bear out: To prelend, give out (obs.); 
to extol (obs.); to support, back up, corroborate, 
confirm; to be responsible for (obs.). + 7 o bear 

over : to transfer ; to carry over, hold over to a later 
date. 7 'o bear up: to carry, holding up (a train, etc.) 

1823 Lamh AV/rtScr. 11. xxiii. 1860396 To Lear' about the 
piteous spectacle of his own sclf-rmiis. 1842 H. E. Manning 
Scnn. (1848) L 317 The dying body we now bear* about. 
c 1450 Rob. Hood (Rilson) 1. i. 1132 Ami he that sholctli 
alder best The game shall here* away. 1530 Palsgr. 449/1, 

I beare * awaye as a well wytted ehylde dot he his lesson, Je 
apprens. 1589 Puttknham Eng. Poesie 5 Easier to beare* 
away and be retained in memorie. 1711 Sped. No. 54S *6 
Such tragedies as ended unhappily bore* away the prizes. 
1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral J\ (1816) 1. xiv. 114 Borne* 
away hy their prejudices. c 1460 Bk. Quintessence 11 
It berith* forp pat blood anoon aftir into fleisch. 1631 
Weevek Anc. Fun. Mon. 212 This Duke had borne' forth 
his youth with belter respect then Prince Henry his brother 
had done. 1813 Scott Rokeby 111. x.wi, We are enow to 
storm the hold, Bear’ off the plunder and the dame. 1485 
Caxton Paris K to Somme were ihat bare* out the 
beaultc of the syster of the Kyng. 1530 Palscr. 450/2 This 
felowe bearcth* it out, as he were a great gentlyman. 1551 
Robinson tr. More's Utop. 128 lie helpeth and bcarcth* out 
simple wittes, 1618 Bolton Floras (1636) 153 Thou didst 
defend thyselfe. .against that people which had all the earth 
to backe, and beare them *out, 1629 Gaule Pract. The. 334 
Vet he beares* out, As he’d preuent, or piltie the disaster. 
1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral ZUi8]6) I. xix. 166 You think, 

I suppose, that your friends.. will bear you* out. 1867 Free¬ 
man Norm. Com/. 1. vi. 441 A splendid panegyric which is 
fully liornc 1 * out by his recorded acts. 1382 Wvclif Ecctns. 
x. 8 Rewme fro folc in to folc is born* ouer. — Prop. xxix. 

I I A wis man berth* ouer, and kepith vnto afterward. 1482 
Monk of Evesham <1869) 40 They ware bore* vppe an hy by 
the grete vyolente ilamysof fier. 1503 11 awes Examp. Virt. 
xiii. 255 Dame grace, .bare* vp her irayn. 

b. To bear the bell, coals , the cross, a fagot, the 
firmer, the gree, the palm, the prize , a part, the 
stroke, the 7oord : sec Hell, Coals, etc. + To bear 
I07o sail : to demean oneself humbly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12353 pa oper leonis .. wip pairc heued 
pat bare logh saile. 1593 «Shaks. 3 lien. VI, v.i. 52, l had 
rather chop this Hand off at a hlow .. Then beare so low a 
saylc, to strike to thee. 1602 Cakkw Cornwall 135 b, Our 
Foy gallants, unable to beare a low saylc, in their fresh 
gale of fortune. 

t C- To bear the face , the heart : to direct, turn, 
incline it. Obs. 


1 1300 Bekd 224 The King aLo. .bar his hurte mest; to do 
ther .Seint Thomas. <1325 E. E. A llit. P. A. 67 Towarde 
a forcste I here pc face. 

d. To bear (any one) company (felloioship obs.), 
a hand: to bring, give, lend it. f 7'o bear one a 
blow : to give or ‘ fetch ’ him a blow. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 12568 And quen lie suld to metschip ga 
.. A lie pai fdauschip him bare. 1523 Ln. Berners / roiss. 
1 . cxi. 133 We desyre you to here vs some company of 
annes. Siiaks. /tw Gent. iv. iii. 34, 1 doe desire 

Ihec .. To beare me company, and goe with me. 1647 W. 
Bkowne; Po lex under 1. 116 Bajazet.. bore him a blow that, 
in all likely hood, should have bereft his life. 1749 Field¬ 
ing Tom Jones vu. \ ii. 1184^190 You have promised to bear 
me company. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 11789 , Bear- 
a-A.ind, a phrase nf the same import with make haste .. 
quick. 1865 Dickens Mat. Fr. \ i. 307 Gel him tn bear a 
hand. 1865 Carlyle Fredk.Gl. 11, vu. v.290 This pleasant 
streamlet - .has borne us company for some lime. 

t e. 7 'o bear {an. a, on in hand [ - F. main ten ir, 
ined.L. man Tile Here]: lo maintain (a statement ; 
maintain or assert to or against (a person ; to 
charge, accuse (obs. c <540) ; to profess, pretend ; 
to assure, to lead one) to believe; lo delude, abuse 
with false pretences, f To bear in hand: to carry 
on, manage. 

r 130° Bcket 909 We wolleth the here an lioml: that thu 
ert his traitour. t 1340 Cursor M. 15922 iTiin.» bere 
me wrung on honde. <1386 Chaucer Man of /.. 7\ 

This false knight.. Beretli hir an hand that >chc hath 
don this tiling. 1461 Past on Lett. 376 11 . 2., The par-on of 
Snoryng .. berylh Iiym a hand, c 1470 IIenkv IVai/me 1. 
37 As Con's Cornykle hers on hand. 1513 |)><i tu.AS .Eneis 
w. xv. 103 The batellis and the weir, Qubilk eftir tliis he 
had to heir on hand. 1526 Ski-i.ton Magny/. 1^7 They hare 
me in Ininde.ihat 1 was a spye. 1528 M.ire Hc>e*yi.\ 1. 
W ks. 109/1 I o dowie whither Luther hinuclfe .. wrote in 
dede so euyll as he is borne in hande. 1547 Homilies 1. 
Fear 0/ Death tit. ‘1859' 103 The love which \\e hear in 
hand to bear to him. 1597 Daniel Civ. II ar.\ \i. xxxiii, 
Devotion Bears men a Hand on their Credulity. 1599 
Siiaks. Much Ado iv. i. 305 What, beare her in hand vniill 
they come to take hands. 1611 — Cymb. v. 44 Voiir 
daughter, whom she bore in hand to lone. 1625 I ssuer 
• lusu\ Jesuit 4 Not so ea-ie to be discerned, as T«>oles he-c 
home in hand they are. a 1716^01 11111717 \ 1 .25 If 1 ’. pery 
and fanaticism are so irreconcilable, as our True I ’role— 
tarns would bear us in hand (hat they are. 

1 ' t*. To bear it : to carry off as a prize, lo •carry ’ 
by assault, carry the day. Obs. 

1604 Siiaks. Oih. i. iii. 23 So may lie with more facile 
question beare it ? 1612 Bncon Ess. Arb.1216 Some thinke 
lo beare it, bj,-. .being rieremptorje. a 1625 1 - i.e. iciier Mad 
Lover 11. i. 7 'Tis w or tli doing.. but what doing heares it? 

4 . ref. 7 o bear oneself : to carry, conduct, or 
deport oneself; behave, acquit oneself. Sometimes 
v Iikc behave oneself ) — to conduct oneself properly. 

C1230 Ancr. R. 4 11 11 me schal beren him wKhitcn. 
* 33 ® *$•. Hki'nnjc C/iron .'98 pe gode qinne gaf him in con- 
stile, ’1 o Inf his folk bitnene .. Bere him title Ins harm-. 
0386 CiiAt:ct.K Prol. 798 Which of yow that beretli him 
best of alle. c 1485 Digby Myst. > iSS.-t II. K24 Wliu-so in 
pride berylh Iiym lo hye, with my^cheif shalbe mekyd. 
1530 1 'alsor. 450 r i, I beare my.selfewell. 1593 Hooki « Feel. 
Pol. 11. vii. § 10 Wks. 1841 1 . .-68 WTo bear tn«*nisei\es bold 
upon human authority. Yri6oo World 4- Child in lla/l. 
Dodsl. j. 248 Bear thee prest in every game. 1658 Cnsiier 
Ann. vi. 163 Clearchus.. bearing himself for a Tyrant of 
Byzantium. 1754 Sherlock />/*.■ 1759- 1 , ix.257 A Man may 
l>ear himself so well in Disguise, as not to he discovered. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 6 i 3 I he latest generations 
would know how .. lie had l>orne himself. 

5 . To have as a member or pari of the body. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans Eiij, And beerith talow and gri-. 

1611 Siiaks. II inf. T. 1. ii. 309 Seruants. .that Ijare eyes To 
see alike ini lie Honor, as their Prohts. 1808 Scorr Murm. 

\ 1. xvi, Eustace,thou bearst a brain. 1817 Byron Manfred 
n. iv.92 Bear what thou borest, The heart and the form. 

6. 'Fo carry about with or upon one, as material 
equipment or ornament. 

a. To carry about with one, or wear, ensigns of 
office, weapons of offence or defence. 7'o bear 
arms against : to be engaged in hostilities with. 

a 1000 Beeneulf 4 32 Scc^as baron.. beorh te fnelwa. <11175 
Lamb. Horn. 69 Crist, .^eue ns wepne for to beren. c 1400 
Maundev.^ vi. 64 Thei beren but o Schcld and o Sperc. 

? 1568 G. Ferrers in Arb. Garner IV*. 179 Apt to bear arms. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 60 lie bure annes, and made weir 
against the King. 1769 Roberison Chas. V , ill. xi. 316 
An ample, .pardon to all who had l>orn arms against him. 
1862 Stanley 7 W<>. Ch.n 877) I. v. 94 The staff like that 
still borne by Arab chiefs. 

+b. To have upon the body (clothes, ornaments); 
to wear. 7 o bear the breech : to 'wear the breeches/ 
^893 K. /Klfked Ores. tv. x. § 12 IHcJ ba:r hart on his 
henfde. c 1230 Ancr. R. 382 Ich wot swulne J>et bcrc-S hoOe 
togedere hem brnnic and here, a 1300 Cursor M. 9071 ‘ Tas 
of’. .*mi kinges croun J»ai i na langer agh to here.* c 1400 
Rom. Rose 6240 Many .. that comyn clothe ay beeren, Yit 
scyntcs neveretlielesse they weren. c 1500 Mayd Emlyn 
in Anc. Poet. TV. <1842)20 All women l>e suche Thoughe 
the man berc the brcche. They wyll be cucr checkemate. 
1574 IlELLowKs/ 7 /«*artrti’.e Ep. (15771 87 The good or the 
euil of monasteries lyeth not in y* aabite, but in the men 
that t>eare it, 

c. To display on a heraldic shield ; to be entitled 
to wear or use as coat armour. 

a 1450 Syr Eglam. 1186 lie bare of Aser, a schyp of goldc. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. A j, Beyng in worthenes aarmes 
for to bere. 1599 Tiiynne Animculv. 42 The crle of Kent 
bcareth a wiucr for his Crcste and supporters. 1727 Brad¬ 
ley Pam. Diet. s.v. Bear, lie that has a Coat of Arms, k 
said to Bear it in the several Charges or Ordinaries that 
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are in his Escutcheon. 1825 Scon Talism. (1832) 225 The 
shield, .bore, .a serrated and rocky mountain. 

7. To carry about with one, to have attached to, 
or impressed upon one, to own,have; a. a feature, 
external character, look. ( = to present.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18823 Hot of his liknes fiat *?e bare. 
*393 CJowek Con/. I. 339 No life.. Which berth visage of 
ntannes kinde. C1550 Hickscomer in Ha/ 1 ./Wj/. I. 171 
Outward he bearcth a fair face. 1600 Hakluyt Voy.( i8r ) 
111 . 470 Many Mountaincs that beare sliewes of Mettals. 
1711 Steele Sped. No. 4 r8 Falshood. .shall hereafter bear 
a blacker Aspect. 1795 Southey Joint 0/A re iv. 28 So firm 
a front They bear in battle. 1848 Macaulay Hist. ling. 
11 . 142 Old Cavaliers .. who bore the marks of honourable 
wounds. 

b. a name, title, etc. 

c 1391 Ch avcek Astrol. it. § i2. 23 After which planete the 
day berith his name. 1393 Laxgl. P. PI. C. xvti. 203 For 
bishopes blessed * thei berefi meny names. 1581 .Marijm:k 
Bk. of Sotos 341 l’lie Epistle which bearcth the title to the 
llcbroes. i8so Prescott Mexico 1 . 63 Four beautiful girls, 
bearing the names of the principal goddesses. 

c. a reputation, praise, blame, price, value, clc. 

c 1425 Seven Sag. P. • 73 The fyfte maysler.. That of v is. 

dom hare grete loos. 1588 Munday in Farr's S. P. 1845 I. 
230 The sweetest face .. And highest head .. Beare no more 
reckoning then the poorest slaue. 1710 Land. Cue. No. 
4658/2 The Blank Tickets bear seven per Cent. Interest. 
1816 Kirby & Sr. lintomol. (1828) I. 331 It. .is exported to 
India, where it hears a high price. 1845 Hoop Recipe 
Civiliz. Wks. 18711 298 That which bears the praise of na¬ 
tions. 1866 Rogers Agric. .y Prices l.ii. 17 Natural meadow 
bore a high rental. 

8 . To wield 1 power, sway, etc.); to hold an 
office). Cf. office-bearer. 

c 1300 Bckct 24 09. I Me] scholdc have Ibore the heritage. 
1503 4 cht n> fit'u. I 7 /, xxvii. $ 11 No mere haunt [shall] 
here eny \njve ne have city sayngs in en> Courte. 1534 
WimriNToN Tullycs Ojlices 11. 1540 91 In that yere that I 
bare roume. 1535 Covi.rdale i Chron. xxvii. 6 Sonnes., 
which bare rule in the house of their fathers. 1532 Lamm; m 
Strut. II. 150 They hear the swing, all things gm-th after 
their minds. 1570 Am.»i\m .Si ht'lcm. i c .du ^7 To beare 
some office in the < -minion wealth. 1650 R. Si .\rvi i<<\ 
St rad as Low C. ll’urres 11. 29 That they should bear all 
the sway. 1690 Idiom. Anglo.I.at. 42 That Office did I 
bear. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Png. Ill. 671 Those great 
Celtic houses, which .. bore rule in Ulster. 

0 . A-- 'To entertain, harbour, cherish <a feeling). 
C1250 Gen. A- Ex. IJ44 Salt 6u »o}t Ac ri}l-\\i>e weren, 
Or for hem Ac lodcte me A heren ? a 1300 Cursor M. 1 /’> 
Vtitil his broker nitli |t*.r. ire] lie bare. Ibid. 12096 \V ber 
him right nan au f.-'.r. aw*c|. 1483 Can ion* G. dr la Pour 
F iv h, Obcysshe and here hym honour. 1512 A>t 4 Hen. 
Gill, xi.\. Pream., The true faythe that hys Highness*; 
berythe unto Almyghty <iode. 1538 Siarkly England \ ii. 
(1871 82 One beryth inalyee agayn another. 1570 T. Wil¬ 
son Demosthenes 23 Now that the Thebanes beare us the 
stomache, that you see they doc. 1593 Shaks. Merry IG. 
tv. vi. 9 'The dearc loue 1 beare to fairs Anne Page. 1398 
Grkxfavey Tacitus* Ann. tv, i.\. 1622 103 She bearcth the 
inindc to passe the rest of her life with a Gentleman of Koine. 
1727 Swift Gulliver in. ii. 1S9 ‘The lontempt they bear for 
practical geometry. 1872 Black Adv. Phaetm x.wi. 356 
He bore her no malice. 

10. To hold, maintain, possess, or have (a pro¬ 
perty or attribute, a relation to something eLc i . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2602 Ciruimcising tiers in it-^elf gret 
fur-biseyng. 1690 Locke Hunt. Cud. 11. xxix. 1 16951 04 
Nothing finite bears any proportion to infinite. 1841 
Macaulay //'. Hastings , Ess. >18=1 I. in His mind bears 
a singular analogy to his body. 1857 Bucki e Civilis. 1 tx. 
576 The relation the nobles bore to the thr me. 1863 I aw. 
ceit Pol. Peon. 11. v. 194 The ratio which population bears 
to * apital. 

II. To sustain, support, uphold. 

* Vo sit slain weight or pressure, lo endure. 

11. traits. To sustain, support v a weight or strain). 

* 1000 Ags. Gosp. Malt. xv. 12 |>e b.cron hyrAena, on ]>ises 
daiges ha;tan. c 137s Wvclif Set. Wks, 1 . 66 Pei shal here.. 
the wine uf fie olde la we. 1399 Rich. R cad css 1. 41 ’Tin: 
braunenis ahotte boren grett charge, e 1550 Scot. Poems 
t 6 th C. uSio> II. 160 Our seikne.s on thy back thou burc. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. 1171 t> 3 Atlas-like 
it seem'd the heaven they beared. 1793 Rmeaton Edystone 
L. § 246 Proportionate in every part to the stress it was 
likely to bear. 1801 Strutt Sports *y Past. 11. ii. 79 When 
the fee would bear them. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps, ii. 
11855' 34 F° r the shafts do indeed bear as much as they arc 
ever imagined to hear. 

b. absol. or inlr.\ spec, in Building. To stand a 
strain without intermediate support. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (17031 1^7 Timber is said lo 
Bear at its whole length, when neither a Brick-wall, or 
Posts, etc. stand between the ends of it. Ibid. 136 Joysts 
are seldom made to Bear at above ten Foot in length. 

12. Jig. (of an immaterial burden, charge, cost, 
responsibility, etc.) Formerly also bear out. 

1297 R. Glouc. 379 To here fieruorca certeyn rente by he 
}ere. a 1300 l ursor M. 5667 Him fiat hare fie wite. 1439 
E. E. WillswZZ’P 125 Certayne annuities borne oute of hem 
|manors]. 1520 Moke in Four C. Eng. Lett. 12 There shall 
no poore neighbour.. bere no losse. 1598 \V. Phillips 
Linsckotens Coy. in Arb. Garner 111 . 403 The Farmers 
bearing the adventure of the sea. 1606 G. W|oodcocke] 
l vs tine 21a, Darius ,. promised to beare out the whole 
charges of those Warres. 1611 Bible Gen. xiii. 6 T he 
land was not able to beare them, that they might dwell 
together. 1769 Sterne Serm. Yoriek v. (1773' 63 It had 
been .. belter for the nation to have bore the expence. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 263 Lewis would bear the 
charge of supporting two thousand of them ltroops]. 

b. f To bear the person of’, to sustain the char¬ 
acter of, to personate obs.). To bear a part \ to 
sustain a part, lake part, share in. 


1605 VEksTECAN Dec. In tell. x. (1634* 320 A vice-roy: 
that is, he that in the Kings absence suppficth his place 
and bearcth his person. 1651 Hobbes Lcviath. 1. xvl 80 
He that aeteth another, is said to beare his Person. Ibid. 
m. xlii. 267 Here wee have the Person of God born now the 
third time. 

13 . trans. To sustain successfully; to stand 
(a strain, lest, examination); to allow or admit of. 

1523 Fitzhi.kb. Hush. (1882)60, Lx. marcs..able to beare 
the horse. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 26 Thy great itnploy- 
ment Will not beare question. 1627 Cam. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. vii. 33 The ship will beare much, that is, carry much 
Ordnance or floods, or beare. much saile. 1697 Dryde.y 
Girg. Ded., No Modern Latin can hear criticism. 1762 
Falconer Ship-tor. 11. 245 The ship no longer can her top- 
sails bear. 1793 Rmeaton Edystone L. § 137 'The cable 
.. would scarcely have borne to have been heaved up. 1838 
Macaulay in Trevelyan Life <y Lett. <1876) II. vii. 11 The 
style will not bear examination. 1849 Buskin Siv. Lamps 
i. <5 15.25 It is not less the boast of some styles that they 
can bear ornament. 

+ 14 . intr. (for reft.) To hold good; lo hold, 
stand, ‘do.’ (Cf. also bring to bear in 33.) Obs. 

1710 Steele Tatter No. 199 ? 5 If the Matter bears, 1 
shall not be unjust to his Merit. 1737 Wateklanu Eucharist 
112 The Argument will not bear in the View before men¬ 
tioned. 1742 Richardson Pamela 111 . 227 We are going 
into Personals again, Gentlemen .. And that wont bear. 

15 . To sustain (anything painful or trying); to 
suffer, endure, pass through: a. without any re¬ 
ference to the manner of bearing. 

* 1385 Ch.uci r L.G. IG. 1272 And beryn .. for hire sake 
Not I not what. « 1450 IIenryson Mor. Fab. 71 Three 
baties hee bare, or hce his feet might find, c 1470 Henry 
\Gallace 11. .mo In fureoits pay lie, yat ye bur. (1580 
A mad is of Gaule 273 'This great soruw that 1 beare and 
suffer. 1718 Pope Iliad 1. 270 'The wrongs 1 bear from 
At reus son. 1816 J. Wilson City of Plague 11. it. 118 A 
melancholy pleasant to be borne. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. I. i. 20t That we can bear such things and yet not die. 

b. To suffer without succumbing, lo sustain with¬ 
out giving wav, to endure. Formerly with away, 
cut 1 cf. hold out, si anti out). 

it 1300 Cursor M. 15617 liint.. }>at buret for yow bare. 
1525 Tisdale John wi. 12, I have yet many thynges to 
saye vnto yon; but ye cannot beare them awaye now. 
1547 Baldwin Mor. Philos, \i.iii, Patiently beare the time. 
1574 tr. Marlorai's A penalips 17 Blessed is the man that 
bearcth out temptation. 1607 Tofsell Four/. Beasts 437 
The Horses can abide no told, but the Asses and Mules 
bear out. 1611 Bible Gen. iv. 14 My punishment is greater 
then 1 can beare. 1697 Drvdkn Girg. Georg, in. 542 lie 
who bears in Thrace the hitler Cold. 1755 Smollett Oui.r. 
(1803* 11 . 143 With an intrepid heart .. he hears the brunt 
of their whole artilluy. 1796 Mrs. Gi.asse Cookery xiv. 215 
Make it as hot a> you can bear your finger in it. 1864 Daily 
Tel. t6 May, \Y c can only recommend Alphonse and Theo- 
philc .. to grin and hear it; the expression, perchance, 
savours a little of slang. 

c. To endure without opposition or resistance, 
to tolerate a thing); also with inf. or subord. el. 

e <j/OQ Lams of. Et/redx. Uosw. Icndie he ran eowre synie- 
leaste. a 1300 Cursor M. 12991 Na langer Mai i nu Jri icked 
wordesber. 1523 I n. Berners Eroiss. I. xxvi. 37'The kyng 
myght 110 longer bear by lus honour the imnryes and 
w rouges. 1659111 Burtons Diary iiS.’S IV. 49, 1 say not 
but the army will bear, that \ mi >it to levy money. 1704 
Rowe ITyss. 1. i. 230 My Lords, thK Raibr is not to be 
born. 1855 M \c.\i 1 \v /list. Pug. 111 . 26 The public would 
not have borne to see any Papist among the servants uf 
their Majesties. 

cl. To reconcile oneself lo, put up with, tolerate, 
away with. (Always negatively, interrogatively, or 
hypothetically: often with infinitive.) Cf. Abbak. 

1710 ‘/'after No. 219 P4 There is no reasonable Man can 
bear him half an Hour. iSo/ Mar. Ldge worth Moral T. 
(i8»6) 1 . xii. 100 [He] could not bear to think of distressing 
Iter. 1813 Miss Avmin Pride >V Prej. xv. 62 The man 
whom she could not bear to speak of. 1865 Dickens Mat. 
Jr. i. 2 ‘What hurt can it do you?* ‘ None, none. But I 
cannot bear it.’ Mod. I cannot hear antimacassars 1 
+ 16 . To bear hard , heavy or heavily I., agre 
ferre : lo endure with a grudge, take (a thing) ill 
or amiss, have ill will to, have a resentment 
against; so lo bear upon the spleen. Obs. 

c 1400 A pot. Loll. Introd. 10 Many beren heuy that freris 
ben clcpia pseudo or ypocritis. 1601 Shaks, Jut. C. 11. 
i. 215 Cains Ligarius doth hearc Caesar hard. 1602 Life 
T. Cronnvellw. it. its Vuu hear me hard about the abhey 
lands. 1629 tr. Herodian <1635' 38 Divers, that bore Per- 
ennius ujxnt the splccne, for his intolerable haughty and dis- 
dainefull carriage, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1 .1. 32The 
111 Success was heavily born, and imputed to ill Conduct. 
17 . inlr. To hear with : to put up with, be pa¬ 
tient with, make allowance for. (With indirect 
passive to be borne with.) 

a i5S3 Udm.i. Royster D. rv. vii. (Arb.) 74 The heart of a 
man Should more honour winne by bearyng w*ith a woman. 
a 1586 Anno. Cartwright 72 Ignorance .. is to bee l>orne 
with. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. in. ii. no Beare with me, my 
heart is in the coffin there with Ca:sar. 1712 Puff. Spat. 
No. 408 f 7 Little Irregularities arc sometimes to be bore 
with. 1795 Southey Joan 0/Arc ti. 223 Jle would bid us 
Bear with our miseries manfully, 1872 Freeman Norm. 
Corn/. IV. xviit. 113 A foreign King had to be borne with. 

* * To support, beep up, maintain. Usually with 

8. trans. To hold (up) from falling or sinking, 
to support, keep up. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 537 Hijs fete him bers up fra fall. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. liv. 114951170 The fote. .beryth 
vp all the body. 1439 P. E. IGills (1882) 117, lj GrcfTons 
to here hit \ ppc. 161 x Biih.k Judges xvl 29 The two middle 


pillars..on which it w r as borne vp. 1684 K. Waller Nat. 
Exper. 50 The Water .. may fill about half the Ball, that 
the Fishes may move, and bear themselves thereon. 

b. spec. To hold up a horse’s head with a 1 bear¬ 
ing rein/ To bear a rein upon : to hold in check 
by this means. Also fig. 

1603 S. Daniel Defence Rhine (1717) 27 The best Rein, 
the strongest Hand to make men keep their Way, is, that 
which their Fnemy bears upon them. 1607 Tofslll Pour - 
f. Beasts 284 Let hint la horse with a crick in the neck] be 
ridden. .by such a one as will bear his head, and make him 
to bring it in.. 1610 Healey St. Aug. City of God 903 The 
hand of God bearing a raine upon our condemned soules. 

+ 19 . trans. To uphold (any one in a course of 
action), reft, and intr. To exalt or lift up one¬ 
self upon, to plume oneself, presume. Obs. 

c 1400 Afol. Loll. 64 Mayntcynd, & born vp fir iuel. 1535 
Siiaxto.n in Strype Peel. Mem. l.II.App.lxi. 150 If yee.. 
bear the Abbot in his evil dealing that he may escape .. 
see yce thereto. 1565 Jewel Def Apol. <1611 227 The 
truth will be able euerinore to beare it selfe. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turkes 11621* 894 The Spaniards bearing themselves 
upon their wealth, were too proud. 1635 N aunton Eragm. 
Reg. (1870) 17 'The Gentleman bearing high on my Lord* 
favor. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece 111. vii. <1715 67 Fami¬ 
lies .. bearing themselves much higher on their Original. 

20 . To sustain, keep up, or keep going (the 
burden or bass of a song arch. 

1 1386 Chaucer Prol. 673 This sonipnour bar to him a stiff 
burdoun. 1611 Cotgr., Faire le centre ., to beare a burden, 
or sing the plain song wheron another descants, a 1656 
Br. Hall SolilogtihS 68 Whu hath heard .. the bittern 
bearing her base in the coldest months? 1813 Scott Rokeby 
v. vii, A manly voice .. Bare burthen to the music well. 

21 . To bear up: a. (trans.) to uphold (a prin¬ 
ciple) ; to keep up the spirits of a person). 

1606 Bkysrett Civ. Life 20 Persons to assist my accuser, 
and beare vp his cause. 1658 (25 Jan.) Cromwell Sp. 
(Carl. 1 , To hear up our honour at sea. 1852 Hammers <y 
Ploughshares iv. 27 What hope have you tu bear you up ? 
+ b. reft. To exalt oneself; cf. 19. Obs. 
a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladyc 188 Thou uucrcomest them that 
be re vp them selfe. 

c. intr . (for reft.) To keep up one’s courage or 
spirits ; to maintain one’s ground (<against diffi¬ 
culties) ; not to succumb. 

1656 More Antul. Ath. t. i.\. (17121 26 Bearing up as well 
as they can. 1668 Child DLc. Trade( 1698'219 T he Portu¬ 
guese, except they alter their politicks, can never bear up 
with us,-much less prejudice our Plantations 1711 Addison 
A pcct. No. 256 .»8 To bear up under Scandal and Defama¬ 
tion. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. 1842 II. 291 Bearing 
up against those vicissitudes of fortune. 1850 Mrs. Stowe 
Cmle Tom's C. iii. 15 * Bear up, now, and good bye ; for 
1'ingoing.' 

* * * J'o hold up, hold, have upon it. 

22 . To uphold, hold up, hold on lop or aloft. 

c 1380 Sir Pcrumb. 369 f>e nayles three, fiat paynede crist 
wan he was born on rode Tree. 1398 Tre\ isa Barth De 
P. R. xi. i. 1495* 381 Ayre .. beryth the fyre and is boren of 
the water. 1850 Mrs. Si owe Uncle Tom's C. xxvii. 252 Eva's 
little table.. Ixire on it her favourite vase, with a single 
white moss rose-bud in it. 

23 . To have written or inscribed upon it. 

1503 4 Act 19 Hen. I'll, xxxviii. Preamb., Lettres patcnle/ 
beryng date at Westminster the xxj day of August. 1660 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701 1 119 A Pillar, .bare this inscrip¬ 
tion, Sacred to Diana. 1853 Phillies Rivers Yorksh. 
viii. 195 Coins, bearing the c/figy of the Horse. 1864 limes 
6 Dec., These deeds bear dates from 1573 to about 1660. 

b. passive. To be entered or registered in a list, 
on the books of any establishment, etc. 

1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 7 Each man so listed .. 
shall be borne upon the said shin, in the same class in which 
he is rated. 1803 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. V. 321 A com¬ 
plement of sixty men, including two boys, to be borne on 
the third class. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 38 Though 
borne on the English establishment, that regiment .. had 
been almost exclusively composed of Scotchmen. 1863 Cox- 
Inst. Eng. Gcrot. hi. viii. 724 All persons borne on the books 
of Queen’s ships in commission. 

24 . Jig. To have or convey the meaning, to pur¬ 
port (that), arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14753 Oure lord hem }af J?is vnswere 
Hut fiei wist not what hit bare. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Pocsie 111. xtx. (i8ttl 167 The Greeks call this figure Ana- 
diplosis, I call him the Redouble as the original) beare*. 
1663 Gerbiek Counsel 53 The description of.. the Palace 
uf Solomon bears, that It was made with smooth hard stone. 
1746 Rep . Cond. Sir J. Cope 116 The Letter bears, that the 
pretended Trince of Wales came lately on the Coast, 
b. To profess, claim, purport (to be). 

1759 Robertson in It. Campbell Love-Lett. Mary Q. 
Scots <1824* 235 A French translation .. bears to have been 
printed at Edinburgh by Thomas Waltent, 1572. a 1859 
I* Hunt Autobiogr. iii. (i860) 72 A portrait, .bearing to be 
the likeness of a certain Erasmas Smith, Esq. 

+ 25 . To bear (a thing) upon (one): lo allege, 
charge upon, lay to the charge of. [The proper 
position of this sense is doubtful.] 

C 1375 W ycli e A ntecrist ^Crist was..l>eten,and skourged, 
and faLe borne u|>on. <M 449 PkCock Eepr. 363 The seid 
large endev* ing Born uponCon&taurin to be mad to Silvester 
Pope was neuere doon. 

III. trans. and intr. To push, thrust, press. 
[This group seems to have arisen in a transference 
of the sense from carry lo an action producing the 
same result (i. e. the moving forward of a body) 
by a different application of force, that of continu* 
ous pressure. This once established, the extension 
of the idea lo pressure of many kinds, both hori- 
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zontal and vertical, followed. Thus there result 
senses of bear directly contrary to each other, as 
when a post bears the pressure which is brought 
to bear upon it, or a man bears up till calamity 
bears him down.] 

* To push i press. 

26 . trans. To move (a thing) onward by force 
of pressure; to push, force, drive; cf. ‘ carry * in 
same sense. 

<11300 Cursor M. 16252 Hu |>at |>is folk h e bores to h e 
dede. c 1400 Destr. Troy iv. 1279 pan poJInx.. Here backc- 
ward the batcll. c 1450 Merlin vii. 117 He bar hym ouer 
the horse croupe. 1652 Needham tr. Sr Men's Mure Cl. 470 
They .. will needs bear all the world before them. 1795 
Southey Joan of A rev i. 397 Borne backward Talbot turns. 
1855 Motley Dutch Ref. 11. ii, (1866) 163 Bearing him off 
over his horse's tail. 

b. iVaut. To bear off. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram, iw 44 A ship boord, 
bcare off is used to cuery thing you would thrust from you. 

27 . esp. To bear denote formerly also bear over 
(whence Overborne) : to push to the ground, 
overwhelm, overthrow, vanquish. Alsoy?; r . 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ix. xxxi. (14951368 Melynge 
and berynge downc the fende. £“1435 Torr. Tortuga 1 1171. 
llors and man down he bore. 1576 Lambardk Peramk 
Kent (1826) 331 He bare it [a Door] cleane dowue before 
him, and so escaped. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 0621 > 
132 The Tartars.. bearing downc the world before them. 
1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 516 He shall .. bcare over and 
kill those that stood against him. 1680 Burnet Rochester 
(1692)98 A Doctrine which was born down and persecuted. 
a 181» Leyden Ld. Sonlis. They bore him down with lances 
bright. 1840 Macaulay Ranke, Ess. <1854 550/2 His ac¬ 
tivity and zeal bore down all opposition. 

t 28 . fig. To bear (one) dawn : to overthrow in 
debate ; maintain one’s point against, insist in 
opposition to (any one). Obs. 

1526 Tisdale Acts xii. 15 She bare them doune that hit 
was even so. 1641 Milton* TrcL Efisc. Wks. (1851 <>2 
Though hec himselfe .. should bcare us downc that there 
bee three. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk $ Selv. 87 I He] roundly 
bears 11s down, Thai two such worlds would touch without 
more ado. 

29 intr. To press (laterally) on , to thrust at, to 
come with force or pressure against, arch. Also 
with at, to (obs.). 

< 1450 Merlin vii. 118 Thci bar to hym so harde that Ar¬ 
thur was throwe to the crlhe. Ibid. viii. 127 And he bar 
on hym so sore that he threwe the knyght to grounde. 
1513 Douglas . Ends x. x. 24 The tothcr ?. Buyr at hym 
mychtely with a lang speyr. 1710 Loud. Gas. No. 4647/3 
Two Easl-lndia Men .. received Damage by bearing upon 
one another as they were sailing out of the Harbour. 

b. fg. To press harJ\Jy) or heavfl y upon, to 
affect adversely or injuriously. (In mod. use this 
is prob. often pictured as the downward pressure 
of a burden : see next.) 

1699 Bentley That. 272 The next will bear harder upon 
him. 1713 Guardian No. 53 > 1756* 1.237, 1 w ill not bear hard 
upon his contrition. 1834 H. Miller St cnesq I.cg. xx0.(1857) 
322 An open, boisterous winter, that bore heavy on the 
weak and aged. 1877 Tyndall in Daily .Wav 3 Get. 2/4 
No great mechanicaf improvement .. is introduced .. that 
does not bear hardly upon individuals. 

30 . Transferred to downward pressure, as that of 
a load: a. trans. with down. 

1674 Playford Skill Mas. it. 102 Bearing it [a string of an 
instrument] hard down with the end of your finger. 1853 
Former Arab. Xls. (Rtldg.l 327 The branches .. were al¬ 
most borne down with the weight of the fruit. 1864 Ten¬ 
nyson En. Ard. 679 The dead weight.. bore it down. 

b. intr. with down. Cf. Bearing vbl. sb. 8. 

1835 Todd Cycl. Anal. <y Phys. I. 17/2 A woman who 

‘ bears down \ . will thus accelerate her delivery’. 

c. intr. with on. 

1829 Southey All for Love vi. Wks. VII. 186 While she 
pray'd the load of care Less heavily bore on her heart. 

31 . intr. To exert or transmit mechanical pres¬ 
sure upon, on, against (a point which sustains it ; 
to repose one’s weight, to rest upon ; also to press 
as a spring, to 4 thrust ’ (as an arch against its 
piers . 

1677 Moxon Mcch. Excre. <1703) 148 This Post .. bears 
upon the Floor. 1715 Desagulikrs Fires tmpr. 122 Which 
must bear against the Limbs of the Sector-Pieces. 1854 
ScorEKRN in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 292 Little collars of 
leather .. bearing against the shoulders of the apparatus. 

32 . To exert a practical effect or influence on or 
upon, to tend to affect; to have reference to, relate 
to, come into practical contact with, touch. 

1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. t. 87 Their edge bore alwayes 
upon J. <J. either in broad meanings or in plain terms. 1794 
Pai.ey livid. 11. vii. (1817) 187 To point out how the argu¬ 
ment bears upon the general question. 1836 Recoil. House 
of Lords viii. 155 His mailer, .always bears directly on the 
question before the House. 1869 Freeman Norut. Com/. 
(1876) III. xii. 197 How this marriage bears on the history 
of Maine. 1883 Ld. Carlingforo in Echo 1 Sept. 4/2 A .. 
collection of artistic objects bearing on industry. 

t b. To touch upon, border close upon, lie very 
near to (in nature or character). Obs. 

1682 Loud. Gas. No. x 731/4 A .. Coal of grey colour'd 
Cloth bearing upon the blew. 1835 Marrva 1 Joe. Faithf 
xv t He related an accident .. which particularly bore upon 
the marvellous. 

33 . To bring to bear: to bring into effective 
operation (against, upon , etc.) ; to bring about, to 
cause to act; to employ, exert. (Cf. also 14.) 


1748 Richardson Clarissa (181D VI 11 . 1 Your cousin., 
had with difficulty brought this meeting to bear. 1775 
Johnson Lett. 127 11788) 1 .275, I am still of opinion that 
we shall bring the Oxford riding-school to bear. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Tale Tyne iii. 64 Whenever legislation is brought 
to bear directly upon industry. 1853 Lytton My Novel 
111. iii, Randal now brought his experience and art to bear. 
1866 Kingsley Hereto, xxi. 266 Before a bow could be 
brought to bear. 1871 Tyndall Era gut. Sc. I. vii. 245 Nu 
human instrument has been brought to bear upon these 
stones. 

34 . 1 Icre may also be pul the phrases: + To bear 
off : to resist and cause (a stroke) to rebound, to 
repel, to ward off, to ‘turn’ (a shower, etc.). Obs. 
To bear in, pass, to be borne in : to lie forced in, 
impressed with force upon ^thc mind); in which 
there is also some admixture of notions belonging 
to I and II. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apofhth. 318 b, With the sweordc 
wee laie on, with the bucler wee bearc of. *570 A sc if am 
St hole///. (1863') 112 A demie bukram cassok .. which will 
neither bcare of wiinle nor wether. 1641 M ilton Ch. Drst ip , 
l Wks. 18511 22 llis Helmet, to bcare off blowes in battel!. 
1818 ( 7 - XVIII. 537 1 1 had been born in upon hi> 

mind that some great man .. was to be cut off. 1852 
J. H. Newman Disc. I'niv. Edttc. 103 It is borne in upon 
the many .. as self-evident, that religious men would noL 
thus be jealous. 

* * To thrust J/troughs 

+ 35 . l/ans. To thrust, pierce, stab a person 
through the body, or his hotly through, with a 
spear, fcte.) [Cf. the mod. ‘to run one through 
with a rapier and ‘to run a rapier through him.’] 
Also with other preposilions. Obs. 

<r 1300 Cursor M. 7625 Thoru he had his lorii born, If he 
ne had blcnked. <-1386 Chaucer Ruts. T. 139S I lian pray 
I the, to morwe with a spere That Arcila me tlmrgh the 
hertc here, c 1400 Rotund 6S9 lie brek his sheld, and liar 
hym to the hert. c 1400 Me lay no j 39s Tlmrgh the schelde 
.. lie was borne with a brandc. e 1430 Avow. Arth. xvi. 
He Mire him inne alle the throle. t 1435 Torr. Portugal 
6S <) To the hart he baryd hym than. 1470 85 Malory 
Arthur \ i8i(<> II. 440 They met together so furiously, that 
either bear other through. 

* * * To press oneself; more , lend, lie in a given 
direction. [An intransitive development of 26.] 

36 . intr. To press, force one’s way against resist¬ 
ance; to move with effort, with persistenc-*, or 
with a distinct bias in some direction. Kxteiuled 
by many ad vs., as bach, array. on. down. 

1593 SiiAKs. f.tu r. 1417 Here one, being thronged, bc.tis 
back. 1601 Jut. C. in. ii. 172 Stand backc : roome, Ware 
backc. 174a R. Blair Grave 767 The . bird clap* bis 
wings, and bears away. 1754 P. II. Hibcrniad £ 2. 14 Let 
any Stranger bear away and visit the County of Wicklow. 
x8io Scour Lady of L. 11. \\i. Nearer and nearer as they 
bear. 1842 H. Ii. Manning Serin. wiii. 1843* 1 . 272 The 
stream of this visible world, which bears down in u heavy 
tide away from God. 1862 Tyndall Mountaineer vi. 47 
Thequecnly orb. .clears the mountain, and bears splendidly 
away. 1872 Jenkisson Guide Lakcsi 1879 2 6 On arriving 
at the top of the crag, bear a little to the l ight. 

37 . esp. in Kantical phraseology: To sail in a 
certain direction; hence. To bear away : lo sail 
away, leave. ’Jo bear down (upon or towards : to 
sail with the wind (towards). 7'o bear off : sec 
quot. 7'o bear up : to put the helm ‘ up * so ns to 
bring the vessel into the direction of the wind. 7o 
bear up for , or bear with (a place): to sail to¬ 
wards. 

1605 Shaks. Temp. 111. ii. 3 Bcare vp, & boord ein\ 1611 
Bible Acts xxvii. 15 'I he ship, could not beare vp into (OY- 
Utrva make way against] the windc. 1627 Capt. Smiiii Sea¬ 
man's Gram. i\. 44 When a ship sailes with a large wind 
towards the land, .we say she ben res in with the land. And 
when she would not come neere the land, but goeth more 
Roome-way than her course, wee say she hearts off. 1 1630 
Rtsoos Snn>. Pc~con § 2iou8io 21S A mark to sailors, who 
bear with Plymouth haven. 1699 Blnilev t'hal. 328 She 
must not make to the next safe IIarl>our ; but. .bear away 
for the remotest- 1709 Loud. Gas. No. 4521/2 We all bore 
down to secure w hat Merchant ships we could. 1712 Si tu.i. 
Sped. No. 428 • 1 People tost in a troubled Sea, w ithout 
knowing to wli.il Shore they bear. 1748 Anson Coy. 11. \i. 
256 We bore dow n la them, and look them up. 1772 84 
Cook Coy. (1790) V. 1820 We passed the rocks, and bore up 
lo the southward. 1793 Smeaton Edystonc L. % 98 The 
wind being now fair for that port, we bore away for it. 
1798 Jrul. in Nicolas Nelson's Disp. III. 48 Nelson imme¬ 
diately bore up under all sail, for Alexandria. 1812 J. 
Wilson Isle 0/ Palms 1. 397 Onwards with the favouring 
gale .. Th’ impatient Vessel bore. 1854 11. Miller Sch. <y 
AY/iw.11858112 They bore out to sea- 1865 ParkmaS Champ¬ 
lain i. (1875) 182 The voyagers, .bore away for France. 

b. Kaut. and gen. To bear denon upon \ to pro¬ 
ceed (esp. with force) towards. 

1716 Lend. Gaz. No. 5455/3 Our Fleet .. bore down upon 
them . keeping the Wind of them. 1867 Baker Nile 
Tribal, xiii. 328 A tremendous crashing in the jungle .. and 
continued shouts..assured us that they were bearing down 
exactly upon our direction. 1878 Bosvv. Smith Carthage 15 
Both consuls bore down on the left wing of the enemy. 

38 . To extend or stretch away, to continue to lie 
in a particular direction, as a coast line, a moun¬ 
tain range, etc. 

1601 1 Iollano Pliny (.56 Such an obliqoilie and winding 
might seem to decline and beare out too much vnto one 
side. Ibid. I. 73 From whence procecdelh and beareth 
forth the neckc or cape of Peloponnesus. 1883 Harpers 
Mag. Nov. 822/t The Battenkill bears southward for twenty 
miles. 


39 . Chiefly Kaut. : To lie off in a certain direc¬ 
tion from a given point or place. (Cf. Bearing.) 

1594 Blundlvii. Excrc. vii. xxiv. 682 The Ship-maslei 
knowing, .how the port.. beareth from the place from which 
he departeth. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. 1. 10 This is Lu- 
centios house, My fathers beares more toward the market¬ 
place. 1668 Smith Coy. in Mise. Cur. 11708' 111 . 59 Then 
shewed him how Constantinople beared from Candia. 1765 
Tucker l.t. Nat. II. 388 Yon must bring such a lull to bear 
directly over such a point of the shore. 1835 Sir J. Ross 
N.AC. Pass. vi. 88 Possession Bay bore due west. 

40 . Of cannon : To lie so as to ‘cover, 1 or he 
in position for discharging shot effectively upon). 

1692 in Caft . Smith's Seaman's Grata . I. xvi. 75 A fua 
of Ordnance doth come to bear, that is, lies right with the 
Mark. 1711 Bourn in Loud. Gaz. No. 4906/2, 1 could not 
bring a Broadside to bear, a 1804 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 
II. 14 Gur after-guns ceased to bear. 1865 ( aklvi e Lrcdk. 
Gt. VIII. xtx. vii. 230 Finch had no artillery to bear on 
Daun’s transit through the Pass. 

b. (causal . To direct a shot or missile. 

1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 28 You mu>l bear the first 
fired rocket above the rest. 

41 . Tainting. Of colours: 7 b bear out: to 
‘ conic out 1 effectively or with some effect. Cf. lo 
bring out, atid to be brought out. (rare.) 

1855 J. KmwRDS Oit Paint. 28 The colours of pigment % 
‘bear out' with effects differing according to the liquids 
with which they are combined. 

IV. To bring forth, produce, give birth to. 

42 . To bring forth, produce, yield : a. said o 1 
plants bearing leaves, flowers, fruit. Also fg. 

a ioooO</w«»w’jL’«7/..j70'Gr.l I La}n> beam sc bier Mires 
fela. <1000 Aiis. Gosf. Matt. vii. 17 /Flic gt'-d treow byrft 
gudu Wicstni.t'., 1297 R. Gi.olc. 3. / 'To bio we, £ >u|K to 
here frui. 1398 Tki.v ina Barth. Pc J'. R. x\u. hi. I r«c> 
that bcerc well fruyte. t 1400 Rent. Rose 3x28 Pulled.. Fro 
the roser that it here. 1567 l >r \ m Horace's Efts!, vii. I> iii. 
Whihi summer swage, and the figge tree her pryme fruie 
hatic 1 bore. 1607 Siiaks. Timm iv. iii. 422 ’The Oakes beare 
Mast, the Briars Scarlet Heps. 1725 Bradley Lam. Pitt. 
s.v. J.tKo-vvrm, 'That I urmcntle w liich bears a j ellow llower. 
1879 .Macleak Ceils v. 70 'The good seed., sown in early 
years now bore fruit. 

b. said of the earth, yielding Acgutabk produc¬ 
tions, and /M*. animals, gems, metals, etc. 

1154 (>. E. Ckrou. *l.ai;d MS.ian. 1157 ]v crtlu ta b.cr 
nan corn. 1697 Drydin* Cirg. Georg. 1. 5 India, Math 

1 bon an<l white Ivory hears. — Pc leg. u.. .», The sacrctl 
ground ishall Weeds, refuse to bear. 1704 Addison It.tly 1 
*l'hc most uncultivated of Ymbear'abundance of s wee l Plants. 

c. absol. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De i\ K. wn. Ixwjv. 1495 654 The 
ku-se Junipertis berith more frute than the more, but eythcr 
beeryllt. < 1400 Destr. Troy u, 412 Bowts Ur t > beirc in 
the bare wmttur .. she made. Mint. A variety of apple that 
bears well. When duo a mulberry tree begin to bear ? 

43 . Of Icniale mammalia, and esp. women: Ti> 
bring foith, produce, give birth to ^offspring . 

971 Binkl. How. 13 Heo |*onc eaf>nnxlon cyuing T.cr. 
t x200 7 rm. Coll. Hem. 237 )>u here |>ine helere. < 1250 
Gen. \ Ex. 722 Murray non ehildre ne bar. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 1051 pe for mast barn |>at >co him ban-. Ittd. 11211 
Mary be ere childe in chastite. 1440 Hvliun Siala /'erf. 
W. de W. 1494 t. xci, My deie chyldern whythe I here a> 
a^ woman bereth her Gijldc. 1559 Myrr, Mag, Pk. ) < rk 
xi, Fewer goodly boyes in >otitb my wife she boore. 1611 
Bible Liv. xii. 5 If site bcare a maid child. 1855 Kingsley 
Heroes 1. 1 368 2 Your daughter Danae shall bear a son. 

b. absol. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. liv. 1 Prcisc, thou bareynt that ber>t not. 
1596 SiiAKs. Pant. Shr. ti. i. 201 Women are made lo beare, 
and so are you. 1611 Bible Gen. xxx. 9 hhe had left bearing. 

44 . 'J he various forms of the pa. pplc. had 
formerly no distinction of sense. In the eaiher 
part of the 17th c., these were borne (usual), born, 
bore x iare’,. About 1660, borne (the only spelling 
in Shaksp. folio of 1623) was generally abandoned, 
and born v ef. torn, worn retained in all senses, 
with bore as a frequent \ariant the latter perhaps 
not in sense of niitns). l)r. Johnson, in his vari¬ 
ous cdd. from 1731 to 1773, says under Beak, 

‘ part. pass, bore or born and the same is found 
in other diets, and grammars of the period. But 
< 1773, a different usage which some writers or 
printers had observed as early as 1730) was estab¬ 
lished: bore (common in Addison, Swift, Thom¬ 
son) was abandoned, borne was reinstated, and 
now used as the ordinary form, and born was re¬ 
stricted to a specific sense. Thus, borne is now 
the only pa. pple., active or passive, in senses 1-4J 
(he has borne a burden, the tree has borne hull, 
the testimony borne by him); it is also used in 
sense 43 in the active always, and in the passive 
with by ami name of the mother, that is when it 
has the literal sense of‘brought forth/ Born is 
used only in sense 43, and there only in the pas¬ 
sive, when not followed by by and the mother ; it 
has rather a neuter signification - ‘come into 
existence, sprung’ without explicit reference to 
maternal action; hence it is the form used ad- 
jeclively, and figuratively. Cf. ‘ She had borne 
several children, the children borne to him by this 
woman, born of the Virgin Mary, born in a stable, 
her first -born son, a lady born, new -born zeal, a 
flower born to blush unseen/ 





BEAK. 


BEARD. 


a. In senses 1-42, the following forms appear 
incidentally under the quotations. 

Before 1660: boren, 13S0, 1398; A ore, 1300, 148a, 1567; 
born, 1300, 1375, 1380, 1382, 1400, 1449, 1611; borne, 1400, 
1439, 1528, 1539, 1586, 1593, 1596, x6n, 1625, 1631. 

After 1660: born, 1667, 1674, 1680, 1704, 1740, 1769, 1818 
(34)** bore, 1712, 1751, 1768; borne, 1758, 1788, 1793, 1795, 
1802, 1803, 1816, 1849, and twenty later. 

b. In sense 43 ; before 1 G 60 : 

a. a 1067 Chart. Eadw. in Cod. Dipl. IV. 215 Dal cotlif 
8e ic was boren inne bi naman Gi$slepe. <*1230 Ancr. R. 
158 A 1 were he. .of barain iboren. c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 1707 
Of rachel iosep was boren. 1297 R. Glouc. 516 Thci he 
were a bast ibore. a 1300 Cursor M. 4966 ‘Allas hat 
cuer we ware Born. Ibid. 10977 Till hat he be borin. 11300 
Harrow. Hell 186 That of me Shulde suche a child yborc 
be. Ibid. 198 David. .That bore was of thyn ofspring. c 1374 
Chaucer Troy his it. 94 Never, set he tyine that she was bor. 
138a Wyclif Isa. xlvi. 3 That ben born (1388 borun] of my 
wombe. c 1386 Chaucer Sir ThoPas 7 I •bore he was in fer 
contre. c 1425 Wvntoun Cron. 11. i.\. 62 Or Jesus wes of 
Mary born, c 1425 MS. Christ was. .of Virgin Marie chore. 
1470 Harding Chrott. x. iv, llis mother dyed.. Anone after 
as he was of hir bore. 1513 Douglas AH tie is x. Prol. 41 
The Fader of nanc general, creat, nc boyr. 1576 Gascoigne 
Steele Gl. (Arb.) 61 O Gentle blouds yljorne You were not 
borne alonely for your selues. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. 
xxviii. (1597' 138 Full deere they were to me vnborne, at 
birth, and borne, and now. a 1593 H. Smith Ji’ks. 11S67) 

11 . 6 s Leah having borne to Jacob four sons. 1595 Spenser 
Col. Clout 839 I.ong before tne world he was ybore. 1596 
— /•’. £>. t. xi. 51 That was both borne and bred In hevcnly 
throne. 1611 Bible Gen. xxi. 7, I bane borne him asonne 
in his old age. 1612 Bacon Death , Ess. (Arb.l 38S It is as 
naturall to dye, as to be borne. 1614 J. Cooke I'u Qutbjue 
in Dodsl. (17S01 VII. 19 A wench that has been bred and 
born in an alley. 

Since 1680 : 

fi. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 1. 397, I have born you to Short 
life. 1695 Drydknhi Macaulay Ess . 11854) 11 . 581/1 Whom 
I foresee to better fortune born. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. 1. i. 231 
Wherefore art thou born .. Thou Tyrant born to be a Na¬ 
tions Punishment? 1805 H. Tookk Turley 11. 11815' 76 
Bom. .formerly written boren , and on other occasions now 
written borne. Born is, Borne into life. 1830 Carlyle 
Misc. (18571 II- 149 She saw .. that she, even she, had born 
[j/t] a mighty man. 1855 Milman Lot. C/tr.( 1864' II. tv. 
viii. 397 The porphyry chamber in which Irene had borne 
him—her firstborn son. 1879 Fkoudk Cxsar xviii. 299 A 
child which Julia had borne to Poinpey. 

b. Jig *774 Burke Atncr. Tax. Wks. 1842 II. 432 These 
distinctions, horn of our unhappy contest. 1853 Kingsley 
Hypatia Pref. 8 The Roman Empire and the Christian 
Church, bom into the world almost at the same moment. 
t866 B. Taylor Palm «V Pine 268 What time the morning- 
star is born. 1875 H. K. Manning Mission H. Ghost i. at 
Living as if they had never been born again. 

Phrase-key. To b about, 3a; £ across, if; £ against, 31; 
b arms against, 6a; b at, 29; b away, 3a, 15b, 36, 37 ; 
b back, 36; b in Backgammon, 1 d ; / a blow, 3d ', b the 
breech, 6b; bring to<h 33; b children, 43; b company, 3d; 
b the cost, 12; b down, 27, 2S, 30, 36; b down upon, 37; b the 
face, 3c; b fellowship, 3d; o forth, 3a; b fruit, 42; b a 
hand, 3d; b in, on hand, 3c, b hard, 16, 29b; b the heart, 3c; 
b heavily f 16, 29 b; b in upon one, 34; b it, 3 f; b interest, 7 c; 
b low sail, 3b; b in mind, 2b; b a name. 7b: b off, 3a, 
26b, 34, (Naut.) 37; b 011,29, 3 oC > 3*» 3 2 i 36* b oneself, 4 ; 
b oneself upon, 19; b out, 3a, 15b, 41 ; b over, 3a ; b part 
in, 12 b; b person of, 12b; b = produce, 42-3; ^record, 3c ; 
farcin, 18 b; b on shield, 6c; b upon spleen, 16; b strain, 
13; b sway or swing, S; b testimony, 2 c \ b through, 35; 
b to, 29; 0 up, 3a, iS. 2i ,{Naut.\ 37; b up for, 37; b upon, 
23b, 25,31-3; b with, 17, uVh«A) 37; b witness, 2c*, 
b young, 43. 

Bear, obs. form of Bieh. 

Bear be*>i), vi 1 [f. Beak sb.] 
intr. To act the part of a ‘bear’ on the Stock 
Exchange ; to speculate for a fall. irans. To 
produce a fall in the price of (any stocks, shares, 
or commodities liable Lo speculation). 

a 1842 W. Maginn Piet. Grave .y Gay (1S50) 286 His 
stories being, .lies. .1 should have been sorry to have bulled 
or beared in Spanish on the strength of them. 1881 Chieago 
Times 4 June, If wc succeed in bulling silver we shall also 
succeed in bearing gold to the same extent. 1884 Pali 
MatlG. 8 Mar. 5 Mr. Gladstone’s speech on Egypt ’ beared 1 
Egyptian Stock yesterday. 

Bearable (bc*»Tab*l), a. Also 6 bearabil. 
[f. Bear v . 1 + -ABLE.] Thai may be borne ; sup¬ 
portable, endurable, tolerable. 

c 1550 Cheke Matt, xxiii. 4 Heui burdens and hardli bear¬ 
abil. 1763 Mrs. F. Brooke Lady Mandeville (1782) 11 . 34 
The most bearable man I have seen. 1788 Med. Contmnn. 
II. 253 The least motion was scarce bearable. 1854 J. Ab¬ 
bott Napoleon I. xi. 203 Life becomes bearable for their 
sakes. 

Bea*r ableness. [f- prec. + -ness.] Capa¬ 
bility of being borne. 

1850 Clough Poems <y Pr. Rem. (1869) I. 167. 

Bea*rably, adv. Endurably, tolerably. 

1846 In Worcester from West/n. Rev. 

Bearance (be j *rans). [f. Beau v. + (Romanic 
suffix) -ANCK. Cf. abearance, forbearance] 

1 . Endurance, patient suffering, arch. 

1725 Bailey Erasrn. Colic*]. 577 Their minds arc inured 
to temperance and bearance. 

2 . A bearing (in mechanism). 

1834 Galloway Hist. Steam Eng. 214 Two circular pieces 
or valves k , one of brass and the other of iron, are placed 
on the bearance. 1851 Coal-ir. Terms Northumbld. <$• Dark. 
49 The part of a .. coal-tub frame to which the bcarances 
tor the wheels are attached. 

Bearard, obs. f. Beakhehd. 

Bea r-baiting, vbl. sb. [f. Bear jA 1 ] The 
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sport of setting dogs to attack a bear chained to 
a stake; alsoyfc. 

‘ic 1475 Hunt. Hare 232 Sum seyd it was a beyr-beytyng 
1586 J. Hooker Girakt. I ret. in flolinsh. II. 120/2 It was 
more like a bearebaiting of disordered persons, than a par- 
lement of wise men. 1601 Shaks. TwcL N. n. v. 9 He 
haunts Wakes, Faircs, and Bcare-baitings. 1663 Butler 
Hud. 1. 1. 678 An old way of Recreating, Which learned 
Butchers call Bear-Baiting. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
161 Hie Puritan hated bearbaiting, not because it gave pain 
to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. 

Bearberry (beeuberi). [f. Beak x Berry.] 
a. A procumbent shruh, Arcloslaphylos uva-ursi 
iN.O. Ericaccx), the astringent berries of which 
are a favourite food of grouse ; also A. alpina 
(Black Bearberry). b. Sometimes applied to the 
allied Arbutus, t C- (erroneously) =• Barberry. 

1625 Bacon Gardens , Ess. (Arb.) 562 The Standards to be 
.. Beare-berries but here and there, because of the Smell of 
their Blossomc. 1759 15 . Stilungfl. in Misc. Tracts <1762) 
205 The bear-berry .. an efficacious astringent. 1859 W. 
Coleman Woodlands 11862' 97 Common bearberry.. Its fair 
pink blossoms come out in May or June. 

Bearbine, -bind vbe-jKrin). [f. OK. l%re 
Bear sb.- + bindan to bind, from winding round 
ami binding the stalks. In an nth century list of 
plants, berwhide is the gloss for umbilieum. Cf. 
also OK. wuJuwinde, wudubind, Woodbine.] 
A popular name applied to two English species 
of convolvulus, the Lesser Eiekl Convolvulus, and 
the large white convolvulus of the hedges ; also 
to a species of Polygonum (/’. Convolvulus to 
which it is most appropriate. 

p 1000 in Wtilcker Toe. 300 Vmbilientn , bcrwimlc.l 1732 
l)u Foe, etc. TourGt. Brit. (1748 III. 242 il>. 1 Small and 
soft, not unlike the Root* of Asparagus or of Bear bind. 1755 
Croker Orl, I-nr. xxv. Ixix, Entwining bearbind dont more 
knots unite. 183a llooo Haunted House 1. .xxiv, The bear- 
bine with the lilac interlaced. 

Beard (bKiri), sb. Forms: 1-3 beard, (3 
beord, beord, burde), 3-6 berd, ( 4-6 berde), 
5-6 beerd^e, 6 (Ar. baird, beird\ bearde, 6 - 
bcard. [Common Tent.: OE. beard (:—earlier 
*bard, *b;vrd) ~ MDu. baert. Du. baard, 011G., 
mod.C. hart, OX. *bardr retained only in comp, 
as Langbarbr but cogn. with bard neuter, ‘brim, 
edge, beak, prow,’ whence sense 11 Inflow' 
OTeut. *bardo-z (not known in Gothic); cogn. w. 
OSlav. bardu beard. Kinship to L. barba is, on 
phonetic grounds doubtful. As to identity of OE. 
and mod. spelling see Beacon.] 

L 1 . The hair that grows upon the chin, lips, and 
adjacent parts of an adult man’s face ; now usually 
excluding the moustache, or hair of the upper lip. 

<*825 /Va p. Ps. cxxxiii. 2 Swe swe smiring in heafde <£et 
astas in beard Aaroncs. 1205 Lay. 10753 .Elcne mon .. be 
h*fde on his chinne b;crd [1250 beord). <-1230 Wohuuge 
in Cott. Horn. 279 )>cn mon him for schcndlac i j>e beard 
spitted. ci2$oGen. Ex. 3584 Do wiste he wel quite hautn 
it don, .Sene it was here Itrdcs on. a 1300 A*. Alis. 1164 
Swithe niury hit is in halle, When the burdes wawen alle ! 
1382 Wyclif Isa. xiv. 2 K he herd [1388 beerd] shal be 
shaue. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 205 Longo* 
hardi. .hancp he name of her longc berdcs. c 1449 Pkcock 
Repr. 120 3 Ien leten her berdis growe withoute schcring. 
a 1550 Christis Kirk Gr. xix, Bludy berkit wes lhair bcird. 
1589 Pappe 70. Hatchet D, Let nie stroakc my heard thrice 
like a Germin, before 1 speak a wise word. 1716 Lady M. 
W. Montagu Lett. vi. 1 . 20 A decrepit old man, with a 
beard down to his knees. 1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist. 
Wks. X. 184 The Britons .. shaved the beard on the chin, 
that on the upper lip was suffered to remain. 1834 Byron 
Deform. TransJ. 1. i Broad brow, and. .curly beard. 

b. with qualifying epithet, e.g. Cads-beard, 
? Cadiz-beard ; tile - or cathedral-beard, one cut 
square in the shape of a tile. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. .V. 1. ii. 97 Your purple in graine beard, 
or your Frcnch-crowne colour’d he-ard. 1598 E. Gilhn 
Skial. 118781 22 His face, Kurr’d with Cads-bcard. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. vti. vii. I. 325 Who is this..in red-gruried 
locks; nay with long tile-beard? i860 Fairiiolt Costume 
229 The soldier wore the spade heard and the stiletto beard. 

c. transf or fig. 

a 1856 Longf. Build. Ship 274 His [the ocean’s! beard of 
snow Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 

d. allusively, of age, experience, virility; cf. 
Greybeard. 

1591 Florio 2nd Fmites 41 A greater beard than mine 
might be deceaued. a 1700 Drydex (J.> Some thin remains 
of chastity appeared Ev n under Jjove, but Jove without a 
beard, a 1704 Locke (J.) Would it not be insufferable for 
a professor to have ..a reverend beard overturned by an 
upstart novelist? 

e. Phrases. + In spite of or maugre any one's 
beard : in defiance of or direct opposition to his 
purpose. To one's beard : to one’s face, openly, 
f To be, meet , or run in any one's beard : to op¬ 
pose him openly and resolutely, to Beard. To take 
by the beard: to attack resolutely (cf. i Sam. xvii. 
35). f To make a man's beard: (lii.) to dress his 
beard, (fgl) to outwit or delude him. So t To 
make a man's beard without a razor: (in later 
sense) to behead him. + To put something against 
a man's beard : to taunt him with it 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 207 pe cuntre sonc he fond in his 
berd redy ran. c 1384 Chaucer II. Fame 689 Moo berdys 


in two ourcs Withoute Rasour or Sisoures Y-made, then 
greyndcs be of sondes. C1386 — Wy/'s Prol. 361 Vit 
couthc I make his berd, though queynte he be. 1387 Tre¬ 
visa Higden Rolls Scr. II. 325 A morwe a man of Hcbrewe 
putte pat a3cn Moyses berd- c 1450 Rob. Hood (Ritson) 1. 

1. 361 Thou art euer in my berde, sayd the abbot. U1500 
Lancelot 3471 If that we met them scharply in the berd. 
1525 Ld. Berners Eroiss. I. xxiii. 59 If I get you.. I shall 
delyuer you to Joselyn, that shall make your beerdes with¬ 
out any rasoure. 1555 Trayes Let. in Sirypc Reel. Mem. 
111. 11. App. xxxiii, Yea mawgre the berdis ot al hard harts, 
God wil at length. .dclyver thee. 1601 Dent Patino. Heaven 
80 Yet at last they must (spight of their beards) end where 
they began. 1785 Cow per Task 11. 271 Shamed as we have 
been, lo th’ very beard. 1809 W. Ikving Kuickerb. {x86ij 21 
A gigantic question . .which I must needs take by the beard 
and utterly subdue. 

2 . The similar hairy tuft or growlh on the lower 
jaw or adjacent parts of the face of other animals ; 
e.g. the goat, lion, ibex, seal. 

1 1300 A\ A tis. 6519 A best.. y-clcpcd Cessus.. Berd hit 
hadde long y-waxc. a 1300 Cursor M. 7509 A here a lyon 
bah I mette. .and shoke ham bi f*e berde squa. 1480 Cax- 
ton Chron. Eng. ccxi. 194 A gotc .. that shuld hauc homes 
of siluer and a berde as white as snowc. 1595 Shaks. John 
n. i. 138 Whose valour plucks dead Lyons by the beard. 
1697 Dryoen P’irg. Georg. 111. 485 The Pastor shears their 
hoary Beards, r 1840 Wood .Vat. Hist. I. 670 A Goat.. is 
easily conquered if his beard can only be grasped. 

3 . ZooI. a. The appendages to the mouth of some 
fishes, b. The rows of gills in certain bivalves, 
e.g. the Oyster, c. The byssus or mass of threads 
by which certain shell-fish (e.g. the Pinna) attach 
themselves to rocks, etc. d. (See quot. 1802.) 
e. Two small oblong fleshy bodies situated just 
above the antlia or spiral sucker of moths and 
butterflies; the corresponding part in some Diptera , 
e.g. the Gnat. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Beard of a muscle .. [also of 
insects!. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1863) II. iv. vi. 367 
These thread-, which are usually termed the beard of the 
mu>»el. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery xi. 175 Wash the oysters 
very clean .. and take the beards off. 1802 Paley Nat. 
Theol. xvi. (1817) 140 The play of the rings in an earth¬ 
worm., the l>eards or prickles, with which the annuli arc 
armed. 1838 Dickens 7 ’nw/ (1850) 136/2 ‘A'n’t ycr fond 
of oysters?’.Here’s one with such a beautiful, delicate 
beard 1' 

4 . Ornith. a. The cluster of bristles at the base 
of the beak in some birds, as the Barbel (Bucco). 
b. The vane or soft lateral filaments of a feather. 

1802 Palky Nat. Theol. xii. (1817) jo6The separate pieces, 
or lamina, of which the beard [of a feather] is composed. 
1835 Penny Cycl. III. 433/2 1 In Bucco] Begonias . ■ the beard 
is very strong. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4- Phys. I. 350/1 All 
feathers arc composed of.. a vane or beard. 

5 . Applied as specific name of: The freshwater 
Shrimp, the Hake, and a kind of pigeon. 

1611 Cotcr., Petitecrei'cttc de riviire ,the Beard, or fresh¬ 
water Shriinpc. <71766 Pennant Zool. (1769) Ill. 158 The 
lesser hake, .is known on the coast of Cornwall by the name 
of the greater forked beard. 1867 Tegetmeier Pigeons x. 
108 I n other parts of Germany they have many cican-footcd 
Tumblers of various colours, as Magpies. Helmets, and 
Beards; but their Beards have only a white beard and tlight* 
feathers, the rest of the body being dark. 

G. Bot. The awn of grasses ; prickles, bristles, 
or hair-like tufts found on various plants; also 
quasb/ 5 ^. in wider application. 

1552 Huloet, Beard or earc of come, arista. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoeus 456 Rough with many sharp pointed eares or 
hcardcs. like the cares of Barley, c 1600 Shaks. Sotin. xii, 
Summers green all girded up in sheaves, Borne on the bier 
with white and bristly beard. 1732 Ace. Workhouses 84 Cut 
off the beards before the whear is thresh'd. 1813 Sir II. 
Davy Agrie. Chem. (1814^ 364 The seeds, .like those of the 
thistle and dandelion, arc furnished with beards or wings. 
1839 Bailey Eestns vii, Sunshine .. catching By its soft 
brown beard, the moss. 1865 BurkiTT Walk Lands End 
106 English downs, .yielding a short, crisp beard of herbage. 

b. Old-Man's Beard : popular name of the Tra¬ 
veller’s Joy (Clematis Vitalba ). 

1821 Clare Vtll. Minstr. 1 . 84 Dig old man’s beard from 
woodland hedge, To twine a summer shade. 

t 7 . Obsolete name for the train or tail of a comet 
when it appeared to precede the nucleus. 

1647 II. M ore Song Soul it. Add. xciv. But for the new- 
fixt starres there's no pretence, Nor beard nor tail to take 
occasion by. 1713 Swift E/eg. Partridge Wks. 1755 111 . 11. 
79 No comet with a flaming beard. 1855 T. Milner Gallery 
of Nat. 108 When the train preceded the nucleus., it was 
called the beard. 

8. Parncry. * That part of a horse’s nether jaw 
whereon the curbe dolh rest.’ (Cotgr. s.v. Barbel) 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Beard, or under-beard, called 
also chuck, of ahorse, is that part under the lower mandible 
or the outside, and above the chin, which bears the curb of 
the bridle. 1792 Osbaloiston Brit. Sportsm. 49 Beard of 
a horse, should neither he too high raised, nor too flat, so 
that the curb may rest in its right place, tin mod. diets.] 

9 . a. The barb of an arrow, fish-hook, etc. Obs. 
b. Hence, The hook at the end of a knitting- 
needle in a knitting-machine, which holds the yarn. 

1611 Markham Countr.Content. 1. x.56 Cutout and raise up 
the beard, which you shall make..according to the bigness 
of the hook. 1712 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 444 The Beard or 
Hooks thereof lof the Harping Iron] did penetrate. 1713 
Derham Phys . Theol. iv. xv. 257 The Common Heron hath 
. .a long sharp Bill to strike their Prey, .with sharp hooked 
Beards standing backward, to hold their Prey fast when 
struck. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. in. xxxvii. 171 Who 
wore in their caps the beard of an arrow. 1793 Smeaton 
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Edystone L. § 42 note, Jag or bearded bolts, .have a beard 
raised upon their angles, somewhat like that of a fish-hook. 

10 . (See quot.) 

1871 1 C. Peacock R. Skirts ugh 11 . 166 Cattle, which had 
at these points to be kept out by a stout ‘ beard’ of thorns 
stuck in the ground. 1878 Halliwf.ll, Beard-hedge, the 
hushes which are stuck into the bank of a new-made hedge, 
to protect the fresh-planted thorns. 

11 . In mechanical arts: a. in Ship building, 
The angular fore-part of the rudder; the corre¬ 
sponding bevel of the stem-post. b. in Car¬ 
pentry, The sharp edge of a board, c. in Organ- 
building (see quot.) d. A spring-piece at the back 
of a lock to prevent the parts from rattling. 

1691 T. H[ai.g] Ace. A>u< Invent. 82 To sheath the.. 
Beard of the Rudder with Lead. 1852 Seidel Organ 79 
Some organ-builders provide the height on both sides with 
what they call a beard. 1876 Hiles Cat celt. Organ iv. (1878) 
27 Flue-pipes have also occasionally a beard, which is a 
cross piece fastened on just below the under-lip. 

e. Printing. ( a .) That part of the type above and 
below the face, which allows for ascending and 
descending letters, and prevents their meeting those 
in the lines above or below. (A) The horizontal 
bases and tops added to the letters. 

1823 J. Badcock Dorn. A muse nr. 144 A moveable square 
of wood, which rises nearly as high as the beard of the 
letter. 1824 J. Johnson Tyfiogr. 11 . 521 He examines if the 
beards of tne letter print at the feet of the pages, i860 
Booksetler 26 Oct. 574 Jin] the Frankingtype, .there are no 
sharp beards to the letters, and the outline is consequently 
distinct. 

12 . * The coarser parts of a joint of meat. The 
bad portions of a fleece of wool.* Halliwell. 

13 . The brim or margin of a vessel. [Directly 
from OX. bard.] Obs. or dial., but possibly the 
origin of some of the prec. specific uses. 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De l\ R. xvn. liii, )>e wyne wol flete 
oute ouer J>e berdes [1535 hrynke], c 1440 /'romp. Ran’. 32 
Berde, or brynke of a wessellc, or other like, margo 

14 . Comb., chiefly attrib., as beard-brush , - hook, 
-stubble; also beard-grass, the genus of grasses 
] y olypogon ; *|* beard-grave a., having the gravity 
of a bearded face; beard-moss, a British lichen 
( Usnea barbala) ; beard-tree, the Hazel. 

1630 B.Jonson A T ewlnn 1. i, He’ll tell you what is Latin 
for a looking-glass, A * beard-brush. 1841 H 7 'ttiering s Brit. 
Plants (Macgillivray) 73 Annual * Beard-grass .. grows in 
moist pastures. 1599 M akston Sc. Villaniexw. x. 222Tut, tut, 
a toy. .Cryes * beard'-graue Dromus. 1799* J. .Smith t.aborat. 

II . 266 The ‘Beard Hook, by some anglers is preferred be¬ 
fore any other in winter trolling. 1837 Carlyle t'r. 

III. v. iii. 268 Plenteous. .*beard-stubble, of a tile-colour. 

Beard (bfrid), v. Forms: 5 berde, 6 berd, 

7 bearde, beard, [f. prec. sb.j 
+ 1 . *;//;*. To become bearded, get a beard. Obs. 
as used of men. 

1483 Catk.Angl. 28/1 To berde, pule rare. 1552 Hilof.t, 
Berden, or begyn to hauc a berd, pubeo. 1672 Sir ' 1 *. 
Browne Bet. Friend 1881) § 11. 135 Lewis, King of Hun¬ 
gary. .was said, .to have bearded at fifteen. 

2 . trans. To cut or strip off the beard of ( c.g ,. 
oysters). fb. To clip off the defective parts of 
(a fleece), c. To chip or plane away the edge of 
(timber) to a required shaj>e. 

1429 Act 8 Hen. VI, xxii, No stranger shall cause to be 
forced, clacked or bearded any manner of woolles to carry 
them out of the realm. 1855 Ilouseh. Cookery, Carving 10+ 
We think it unnecessary to beard the oyster. 1863 Wynter 
Subtle Brains, etc. 275 Another machine rebated and 
bearded the keel. 1867 jsce Bearding 4]. 

3 . To oppose openly and resolutely, with daring 
or with effrontery; to set at defiance, thwart, affront. 
[Partly from the idea of taking a lion by the 
beard, partly from the use of beard as = face ; see. 
Heard sb . 1 e.] 

1525 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 454 If they [Frenchmen] 
be kept shorte, and berdyd, their stomakkis will soone wax 
more mylde. 1596 Siiaks. 1 Hen. IV, iv. i. 12 No man so 
potent breathes vpon the ground, Bui I will Beard him. 
1682 Addr. Lancaster in Land. Gaz. No. 1727/5 A Pro¬ 
ceeding that Beards the Regal Power, Outfaces the Law, 
etc. 1749 Smollett Regicide 11. vii. (1777) 39 Sooner 
would’st thou beard The lion in his rage. 1820 Scott 
Atonast. xvii, Shall that English silkworm presume to beard 
me in my father’s house? 

4 . To furnish with a beard. 

^1380 sec Bearded 4]. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 

3 Beard the bright cylinder with golden wire. 1824 J. 
ohnson TpPogr. II. iii. 2i Short letters., all which will 
admit of beingbearded above and below their face. 

5 . To brush or rub with the beard. 

1859 A u tab tog. Beggar Boy 56 Some of the young men 
were romping with the girls and bearding their rosy faces. 

Bearded (blooded), ///, a. [f. Heard sb. orv.] 

1 . Of man and animals; Having a beard; spee. 
in names of animals, as Hoarded Eagle, and 
Bearded Tit, Titmouse, or Pinnoek. 

1530 Palsgr. 306/1 Berded, barbu. 1600 Shaks. A. I \ L. 
11. vii. 150 A Soulier, Full of strange oaths, and bearded like 
the Pard. 1802 Bincley A aim. Biog. (i8n) II. 39 The 
Bearded Eagle, or Lammcr-Gcycr. 1868 Miss Braddon 
Run to Earth 1 . i. 9 Black-bearded, foreign-looking seamen. 
1879 Browning Ivan Ivanov. 39 Each bearded mouth. 

2 . Of plants, seeds, etc.: Furnished with bristles 
or hairy tuflspawned ; as in bearded wheat. 

1578 Lyte Dcnioens 461 His long bearded cares doth much 
resemble Barley. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 983 Her bearded 


Grove of cars. 1772 84 Cook Voy. (1790) J. 196 The ground 
being covered with grass, the seeds of which were sharp 
and bearded. 1842 Tennyson L. of Shalott 1. iv, Only 
reapers, reaping early, In among the bearded barley. 

3 . irons/, in gen. sense: Covered with bcard-like 
tufts or appendages. 

1847 Longf. Evang. Brel. 2 The hemlocks, Bearded with 
moss.^ 1870 Tyndall Heat ii. § 29. 33 The pipe from which 
the air issued became bearded with icicles. 

4 . Of a comet, meteor, etc.: Having a train or 
tail; cf. Heard sb. 7. arch, or poet. 

c 1380 Wyclif De Pscudo/reris v.Wks. D880) 308 pc sterre 
herid or beerdid errip fro heuenc in his mouyng and bi- 
tokenep pestilence, a 1638 Random*!! Muses' Look.-Of. 11. 
ii. D640) 22 Let fooles gaze At bearded starres. 1783 W. F. 
Martyr Geog.Mag. I. Introd. 21 Comets., arc vulgarly 
distinguished into three kinds, bearded, tailed, and hairy. 
1842 Tennyson L.of Shalott in. iii, Some bearded meteor, 
trailing light Moves over still Shalott. 

5 . Barbed or jagged like an arrow or fish-hook. 

1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 28 The bearded end of the 

[compassl needle doth only offer itself. 1659 Gai’DFN Tears 
Ch. 105 Reputation is the bearded hook, which holds most 
men faster than conscience. 1753 Douglass Brit. Sett/. 
A’. Amor. 262 The best Iron Bars break fibrous and bearded. 
1793 [see Beard sb. 9]. 1813 II. & J. Smith RcJ. Addr . 48 

Rest 1 here awhile, my bearded lance. 

b. Of type : Furnished with n Beard sb. 11 c. 
Bearder (bHudoA [f. Heard v. + -er 1 .] One 
who beards. 

1605 Camden Rent. 116571 C* To a b> to beard - • and their 
derivations, ayring, ayred, hoarder, bearding, bearded. 

Beardie (b!*\idi\ Also benrdie-loach. [f. 
Heard sb. + -if.“-y 4 .] A name given, chiefly in 
Scotland, to a small fish, the Loach (Cob it is barba- 
tula), from the * beards ’ or bristles on its gills. 

1828 B tackle. Mag. Sept. 274 In mute, .hope of some time 
or other catching a minnow or beardie. 18^9 Yarrell Brit. 
Fishes (ed. 3 1 .448 The habits of the Beardie in confinement. 

Bea rding, rid. sb. [f. Heard v. + -ingL] 

1 1 . The action of cutting off the beard, c.g. the 
inferior parts of a fleece. Cf. Heard z\ 2. Obs. 

1483 Act 1 Rich, til, viii. § 4 That the same Wolle he a*> 
it is shorn, .without any sortyng, berdyng. clakkyng. 

2 . Open, resolulc opposition; insolent defiance. 

*577 Hoi.insheu Chron. 11 . 36/2 Lenue lieng for varlets, 

herding for ruffians, facing for crakcrs. 1864 Linnet's Trial 
I. 111. i. 310 Would you do the bearding for ns? 

3 . Heard-like growth ; also trans/. 

1607 Torsr 1.1. Four-/. Beasts 9 They have.. bearding about 
the lips like a Dragon. 1865 Cari.vle Fredk.Gt. IV. xn. x. 
21a A Plain of silent snow, with sparse bearding of luisbes. 

4 . Shipbuilding and Carpentry. The bevelling 
of a piece of limber or plank to any required 
angle ; concr.= Heard sb. n a ; also attrib., as in 
bearding-linc. 

1833 Richardson Merc. Mar. Arch. 26 Cutting down and 
bearding lines are not ininMltieed. *1850 Rnditn. Xav. 
(Wealel 144 The bearding-piece, which forms the fore-part 
[of the rudder] is of elm. 1867 Smyth Sailors IVd.-bk ., 
Bearding fine, a curved line made by bearding the dead- 
wood 10 the shape of the ship’s body. 

Beardless (In ••.idles), a. [f. Heard sb. + -less.] 
Having no beard ; hence fig. youthful, immature. 

c 1325 E. E. Altii. P. I». 780 Boldc bnmez wer |*ay boJ>e 
with her dies chynnez. 1480 Canton Tresdsa's Desi r. Brit. 
50 Ther come xv. yong berdles men clothed like wymmen. 
1595 Shaks. John v. i. 69 Shall a beard lossy boy, A cockred- 
silkcn wanton, brauc our fields? 1621 Quarles Esther < 1638' 
112 Rash, and beardless Counsell. 1712 Sheet. No. 527 
.*2 A beardless stripling. 1825 Svn. Smith liks. 1867 11 . 
72 Is beardless youth to show no respect for the decisions 
of mature age ? 

b. Pot. Without beard or awn. 

1861 Miss Pratt /• lower. Ft. VI. 127 Common Rye-grass, 
Red Darnel, or Beardless Darnel. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 97 Milk-vetch, style filiform, beardless. 

Bea’rdlessness. [f. prec. -t- -ness.] Beard¬ 
less condition ; absence of beard. 

t86i G. Moore Lost Tribes 137 Baldness and beardless, 
ness were signs of mourning among the Hebrews. 1880 
Miss Bird Japan I. 55 The beardlcssness of the ordinary 
Japanese. 

Bea*rdlet. A tiny beard or awn, like that of 
some grasses. Hence Bea-rdleted. 

tBeardling. Obs. [f. Heard sb. + -lino.] 
One who wears a beard ; a layman. 

1622 M arise Aleman s Guzman if At/. 11.261 Leaning out 
neither Lcnrdling nor shaueling, high nor low. 

Beardom (be^udam). [f. Hear jAi+-dom.] 
Bearish quality or personality. 

1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets iqi Johnson was 
Drydcn’s critical bear, a rough bear, and with points of 
noble beardom. 

Beardy (bDudi), a. [f. Beard + -yL] Bearded. 

1598 Sylvester Du Barf as 1. iii. (1641)26/2 Beard-less 
Apollo’s beardy son. 1855 Carlyle Prinzenraub 102 George 
the Rich, called also the Barbatus, Beardy. 

Beare, obs. f. Beer, Here, Bier and Birr. 
Bearer (be»T3j). Forms ; 4 berere, 4-6 -er, 
5 -are, -our, berrer, 5-6 berar, 6 bearor, 6- 
bearer. [f. Hear v d + -er 1 .] 

I. He who or that which carries or brings. 

1 . One who carries or conveys; a carrier, a 
porter, a. generally. 

1382 Wyclif Isa . xlvt. 2 Oure chargis with heuy berthene 
..to-brosyd ben..thei my}ten not sauen the berere. 1483 
Cat It. Angt'. 29 A berer, baiulns. 1547 Act t Edw. VI, 


iii. § 9 The .. nurse, or other the bearer about of thechilde. 
*611 Biblf. 2 Chron. ii. 18 To be bearers of burdens. 1727 
Swift Gulliver 11. iv. 131 To crowd about the sedan., 
to make the bearers stop. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
Ill. iv. 239 Fleeces.. In their own hearer's blood were 
dyed. 1870 Nicholson Zool. (1880) 235 The scolex [a tape 
worm] apparently leads an independent life in water, and 
its intermediary bearer (supposed by some to be a fish..) is 
at present unknown. 

b. of a non-material burden. 
c *425 Wyntoln Cron. viii. x. 94 He wes chosyn pare Of 
pis charge to be berare. 1483 Cat/i. Angt. 29 A berer of 
wytnes, testis. 1526 Pitgr. Per/. <W. de W. 15311 67 b, 
Lucifer, that is to say, the lyght berer. 

C. One who helps to carry a corpse to the grave, 
or who holds the pall in a funeral procession. 

1633 P. Fletcher Elisa 11. xli, Six mournfoll bearers, the 
sad hearse attending. 1789 Mrs. Biozzi Journ. France II. 
291 A burial..not one. .bearer being dressed in black. 1859 
Caters Ball, Songs 179 The tramp of the bearers and 
horses Beats out the death-march on the air. 

d. In India: a. A palanquin carrier; b. A do¬ 
mestic servant who has charge of his master’s 
clothes, furniture, and (often) his ready money. 
[ WiLon conjectured this latter name to be a corrup¬ 
tion of Bengali bchdrd ; but the domestic ‘bearer’ 
was simply the headman of a set of palanquin 
bearers when the latter were universally used.] 

1766 J. Grose Voy. Ii. hid. I. 153 iY.) The poles which.. 
arc carried by six, but most commonly by four bearers. 1811 
Mrs. Sherwood Henry .y Bearer 3 A hearer, who .. had 
taken care of Henry from the day I hat he was bom. Rote. 
A servant, whose work is to carry a palanquin ; but who is 
frequently employed to take care of children. {1813 — 
Ayah Sf Lady vii. 39 The hearers had nothing to do but to 
carry their Lady to church. 1880 G. A. Mack ay 2? Days 
in hid. '1882)92 The Ayah and Bearer sit with Baby in the 
verandah. 

e. In comb, with various sbs. f as cup-, palan¬ 
quin -, pall-, shield-, standard-bearer. 

e 1500 Cocke Lorelle.s B. 10 Tankarde berers .. and spere 
planers. 1611 Bibik A'cheat. i. 11 l or 1 was the kings cup- 
iiearer ICovkkdai.f, ImilerJ. 1824 Mac.aii.ay hry. And 
should my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may. 
1832 M akkyat A\ booster xxxviii, A double set of palanquin- 
bearers. 1862 F. Griiiiihs Artilt. Man. ted. y> 40 Pall¬ 
bearers on each side of the corpse. 

2 . One who brings a letter, a verbal message, 
tidings, rumours, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor . 1 /. 3226 Ajmju his kne he did him sucre pat 
he suld be lei errand lx re r. 1462 J. Pasion in t.ett. 442 11 . 
la The bevour here of can enfounne you. 1566 Knox Hist. 
Ref. Wks. 1 1 . 268 The rest of our tnyndi> this fuythfull 

berare will schaw you at lenth. 1695 Pn*vs Diary VI. 182 
In behalf uf this young man, the beater. 1850 Mrs. Stowf. 
Vncle 'Font’s (. xxix. 271 An order, .to give the bearer fif¬ 
teen lashes. 1855 M \c\i lav Hist. Lug. 111 . 5S9 Olliers., 
trafficked in the secret-, of which they were the bearers. 

3 . The actual bolder or presenter of a cheque, 
draft, or other order to pay money. 

1683 Lend. Gaz. No. 1862/3 A Note .. for Ninety nine 
Pounds .. paid to Kdward Callender or Bearer. 1809 R. 
Langford introd. Trade 12 A Promissory Note payable to 
Bearer , need not he endorsed. 1832 Makryat X. Forster 
xxix, Fill up a cheque for five hundred pounds, self or 
hearer. 

4 . Her. One who bears heraldic arms. 

•' 'The sense of ‘ supporters/ copied in mod. 
dictionaries from Johnson, (who inserted it from 
Bailey’s folio of 17.31), is apparently only a tra¬ 
ditional dictionary error: see quot. 1SS5. 

t6io Gwjllim Heraldry § 3 x. 11660' 144. 1787 Porny 

Heraldry 19 note. Such [tinctures] as should be used for 
marks of disgrace in ihc Bearers. 1885 G. K. Cockayne 
iNorroy King of Arms) in letter : We never Use ihe word 
‘bearers' for ‘supporters': the ‘bearers’ of ihe arms of 
Howard are the Duke of Norfolk, Karl of Carlisle, etc., 
themselves, not the supporters used by these noblemen. 

5 . The possessor of any personal endowment or 
quality; the holder of rank or office ; hence office¬ 
bearer , etc. 

x 597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. v. 29 O Maiestie ! When thou 
do’st pinch thy Bearer. 1606 -- Tr. <5- C>, ill. iii. 104 The 
heautic that is borne here in the face, The bearer knowes 
not. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xvi, ‘That’s speaking to the 
purpose*. .said the office-bearer. 

6 . That in, or by means of, which anything is 
carried ; e.g. a bier. 

1847 Halliwell s.v., In Kent the bier is sometimes called 
a bearer. 1862 F. Griffiths A rtill. Man. ted. 9' n6 Nos. 8 
and 9 bring up hot shot on a bearer. 1883 Daily A'ezvs 27 
July 2/1 For carrying this .. bearer poles of very ingenious 
design have been devised. 

II. lie who or that which supports or sustains, 
f 7 . One who supports or sustains a weight, or 
who holds up what would fall; an upholder. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg., A susteynour and a berar up of 
the chirch. 1555 Bp. Ferrar in Strype Feet. Mem. Ill. ti. 
App. xlvii, The bolsterors and hearors of the promoters. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. 333, Many have reported, that 1 
have been a bearer of such as have maintained evil opinions. 

+ 8. One who sustains or joins in sustaining a 
charge or responsibility. Obs. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 89 The richest and ablest 
men in everie towncarc. .subsidymen, and the poorer, .onely 
bearers with them, a 1663 Sanoerson B-T'y.< 1854) 1 . 185 (D.) 
As men use to do in common payments and taxes, we plead 
hard to have bearers and partners that may go a share w ith 
us. a 1737 Strype Feet. Mem. 1 . 1. xxviii. 202 A bearer with 
them, .in printing of their books. 





BEAR-GEAR. 


BEARISH. 


9. Mechanics. Anything used as a support or stay. 

1677 .Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 157 Bearer, a Post or 

Brick*wall that is Trimmed up between the two ends of a 
piece of Timber, to shorten its Bearing. 1823 P. Nichol¬ 
son Pract. Build. 219 Bearer—any thing used byway of 
support to another. 1861 Smiles Engineers 11 .183 To check 
the effect of the bearers or strutts of the ribs. 

b. spec . Applied to various mechanical con¬ 
trivances for sustaining or taking off pressure: e.g. 
in Printing; to a kind of ‘packing’ used to lessen 
the pressure upon the types in certain places. 

1846 Print. Appar. Amateurs 30 The introduction of 
‘bearers' which serve to reduce the pressure upon the 
types, or rather to bear off a part of the pressure. 1881 C. 
Howards Organs 57 The bearers are strips of wood fixed 
between the sliders, which. .support the weight of the upper 
boards, pipes, &c. 1884 F. Britten Watch $ Clot km. 32 

l A] Bearer. .[is| a piece of metal soldered to the ‘ middle' of 
a watch case as a support for the joint. 

10. dial. (See qtiot.) 

1871 K. Peacock A\ Skirlaugh 11 . 89 Where in one of the 
drains a sunken floor of wood, called a bearer, was de¬ 
posited for .. making a safe watering place for the cattle. 

III. 11 . She who, or that which, brings forth 
or produces ; spec, a fruit-yielding tree. 

1413 Lylxl Pylgr . Swote iv. via. < 1483) 61, 1 mayo wel be 
cleped only the Appeltree and berer of this Appel. 1719 
l.ounnN & Wisp. C ompl. Card. 76 The Tree is a great Bearer. 
1872 M. Macmillan True Vine v. 190 The celebrated vine 
of ffampton Court is a most produciive bearer. 

Beawess. no nee-“ad. A she-bear. 

1840 Hood Kilmansegg l.xxv, Snips and snaps, As if from 
a Tigress or Bearess. 

f B e a r-ge ar • Ohs .; - hearing gear (see lit: Alt- 
INC 17). Ilencc, To he or draii' in the hear gears. 
Bear}, obs. form of Barrow sh~ a swine. 

+ Bea rherd. Ohs. Also 6 7 beare-lieard, 
bear hard, benrard, berard, berrord. [f. IiK.Mt 
sh. I + IIkhd. Shakspere’s/uWAm/.ctc., are assigned 
to this, rather than to Beau-ward, to which some 
editors refer them, chiefly because he elsewhere uses 
hear-heard, and not hear-tvard \ ef. shepherd, for¬ 
merly also sheparJ, sheppard The keeper of a 
bear, who leads him about for exhibition. 

1589 R. Harvey IT. Pere. <tS6o^ Nor a War-heard .. 
to put his staffe in the n.outli of the benre, or pull off these 
dogs? 1593 Siiaks. 2 Hen. / Y, v. i. 149 Wee ‘1 bate thy Bears 
to death, And manacle the Berard in their Chaines. — Ibid. 
210 l>espight the Beararil, that protects the Beare. 1597 
— 2 lien. IV, 1. ii. T91 True valor ri turn'd Be are-heard. 
1599 — Much Ado 11. i. 43 Take stxepence in earnest of 
the Berrord, and leade his Apes into Hell. 1655 Gouge 
Comm, Hebre-.os i. 13 Bearhards that have their Bears at 
command, i860 Kennedy Suuilltnv-B. 14 It gave me over 
to the great bear-herd. 

Bearing bt>ritj\ 7id. sh. [f. Bear r-.i + -lng 1 ,] 

I. from JiKAK v. x 1 . 

1 . Tlte action of carrying or conveying. In Back- 
gam/non. sec Bear v. 1 d. 

c 1384 Wvllif De lied. 8el. Wks. III. 347 In )>c oldc la we 
weren preestis and dekenes my die chargid in beryng of )>e 
tabernacle. <1485 Dighy Myst. 18821 11. 645 In a beryng 
baskett or a lepe .. I shall me cunuay [over wall). 1598 
Barret Ttutor. iVarres Pref. 3 Your yong yeares haue 
scarse arriued yet to the bearing of Armes. 1645 Durvk 
IsraeTs Call 27 Jo serve him in the hearing of his vessels. 
1675 Cotton Com/l. Gamester xxvi. 11680) 111 W hen you 
come to bearing, have a care of making when you need 
not. 

b. tilings immaterial, e.g. the bringing forward 
of testimony. 

1393 I.an*ci.. P. PI. C. xvn. 360 Brawelynge and baebyt- 
vnge and beryng of false wiltnesse. Mod. 1 The continual 
bearing of a grudge.’ 

2 . The carrying of oneself (with reference to the 
manner); carriage, deportment ; behaviour, de¬ 
meanour. 

<•1250 Gen. Sf Ex. 2178 Bi jure bering men mai it sen. 
c 1374 ChaI ck r Troylus t. 181 Symple of beryng [v. r. attire] 
and delroner ofehere. 1495 Act 11 Hen. i ll, ix. § 2 'lobe 
of ^oode beryng ayenst the King. 1599 Siiaks. Much Ado 

11. 1. 166 That is Claudio, I know him by his bearing. 1814 
Scott Ld. 0/ Isles iv. xxii, The bearing of that stranger 
Lord. 1873 Black Pr. Thule vi. 79 The .. courtesy of his 
1 taring towards women. 

b. Behaviour in hatlle, etc., achievement. 

1387 Trevis.v lligden 0865' I. 3 Greet berynge and dedes 
of oure forme fad res. 

3 . Her. That which is borne upon an escutcheon ; 
a single charge or device. 

1562 Leigh Arnu>rie (1597) 120 b, And vpon the valence 
of that studie, were Scocheons of vnperfite bearing. 1614 
Selden Titles Hon. Pref., When the Prince ennobled any, 
he vsually gaue him the pariicular of his Bearing in Blazon. 
17^0 Boswell Johnson 11 . 35 Armorial Bearings. .Johnson 
said .. were as ancient as the siege of Thebes. 1858 Buckle 
Civit/s. (1869) II. ii. ita In the twelfth century armorial 
hearings were invented. 

II. from Bear vA II. 

+ 4 . Upholding, supporting ; maintenance. Ohs. 

1548 Hall Chron. (18001 600 Indicted of riottes and main* 
tenaunce of bearyngesof diversmisdoers within the countie. 
155* Latimer Serm. Lords Pr. iii. II. 34 I11 the place of 
justice, there I have seen bearing and bolstering. 

5 . Sustaining, supporting, endurance. 

1526 PUgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 45 In suflrynge or ber¬ 
yng aduersitees and troubles. 1640 Sanderson Serm. II. 
174 Our bearing with their infirmities. 1815 T. Jffffrson 
Corr. (1830) 263 Considering the government of England as 
totally without morality, and insolent beyond bearing. 
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0. A material support; a supporting surface ; 
supporting power. 

a 1300 A*. Alls. 484 A goshauk with gret flyght Setlith on 
his beryng. 1677 Moxon Mech. Ex ere. (1703; 148 'Ibis Post 
..bears upon the Floor, to make its Bearing the stronger. 
1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 29 But of this frame the bearings, 
and the ties. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 274 Each floor 
.. lying upon the horizontal bearings furnished by these 
ledges.^ 1876 Handhk. Sc. App. S. Kens. 5 A greater number 
of bearings is required to prevent the mirror from becom¬ 
ing strained by its own weight. 

7. Carpentry. The length of a beam between two 
supports, span ; the distance between the cutting- 
edge of a tool and the rest in which it is held. 

1677 .Moxon Aleeh. Ex ere. (1703) 136 This short Bearing 
..renders the whole Floor firm enough for all common 
Occupation. Ibid. 186 Its edge cutting at a greater Bear¬ 
ing from the Rest.. it is then more subject to tremble. 1823 
P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 219 Bearing, the distance in 
which a beam or rafter is suspended in ihe clear. 

III. from Beau vA 111. 

8 . A thrusting, pressing, or straining in any 
direction; thrust, pressure. 

1591 Percivai.l Sp. Diet., Salidizo. .the bearing out of a 
wall, Proic 1 (a . 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Bearing 

of an arch, or vault, denotes the efforts which the stones 
make to bur-a open the piers. 1784 Med. Com/nun. II. 7 
Such a bearing down, as made her fearful of a miscarriage. 
1797 M. Baillie. Morb. Anat. <1807) 41s An inversion of 
the vagina is attended with a sense of bearing down. 

9. Tendency to exert influence, practical relation 
or reference to other things; aspect. 

1785 Burke A Vi A .1 red’s Debts Wks. IV. 201 Having had 
.. a just sense of their true bearings and relations. 1804 
'IV Jkfekrson Corr. 11830' 18 In its unfortunate bearings on 
my private friendships. 1828 Southey /:.c.v. 118321II.243 The 
sublet 1 .. was thoroughly examined in all its bearings. 1867 
A. Barry SirC. Bai-ry vi. 177 I he legal bearingsof the case. 
+ 10. A laking effect ; operation, effective result. 
1723 Wodrow Corr A 18431 111 . 89 Whether I shall ever Ik; 
able to bring anything of this to a bearing, I know not. 

+ 11. Spring, elasticity- Ohs. Cf. Bear sh* 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Sett*. 118 Slower motions are 
made up of starts ami bearings, or springsomness. ibid. 

119 A pend or earnest strift fromwards, which we call 
springsomness or bearing. 

12. Met h. (generally in //.') Those parts of a 
machine which bear the friction; the block or 
supports on which a shaft or axle turns, and also 
the part of the shaft or axle resting upon these 
snppoiis. [This combines 11 and HI of the vb.] 

1791 Specif. Patent No. 1794 Water wheels to be made 
and fixed upon bearings. 1793 Wollaston in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXIII. 137 A better faring, and much less likely to 
wear the pivots. 1861 Smiles Engineers II. 139 The shafts 
and axles were of iron, and the bearings of brass. 1881 
Print. Trades Jrni. xxxi. 38 Heated bearings in machinery 
may be relieved, .by the use of graphite as a lubricator. 

13. The direction in which any point lies from 
a point of reference, trap, as measured in degrees 
from one of the quarters of the compass. In 
pi. the relative positions of surrounding objects. 
To take one's hearings : to determine one’s position 
with regard to surrounding objects ; also^/f* r . 

1635 X. Carpenter Gcpg. Dei. 1. vii. 171 Great errours not 
only in the situation of aiuers places, but also in the bear¬ 
ing of places one to the other. 1711 F. Fuller Med.Gymn. 
29 When they [jockeys] design to take the Bearings of a 
Running Horse. 1750 Smeaton in Phil. Traits. 5 July. To 
make the compass useful in taking. , the bearing of head¬ 
lands, ships and other objects. 1805 Flinders in Phil. Trans. 
XCY. 189 On the first bearings the ship's head was six points 
on one side of the meridian. 1858 in Mere. Mar. Mag. V. 
229 All Bearings herein given are Magnetic. 187s Bedi or» 
Sailor’s Pocket Bk. 1. ted. 2 41 'Ihe difference between the 
sun's true bearing and its compass bearing, 
b. Mns. (sec qnot.) 

1835 Penny Cycl. XXV. 356/2 The parts Jof a piano, etc.] 
which are first tuned by the fifths, and from which all the 
others are tuned by octaves, are called hearings. 

14. The direction of any line on the earth’s sur¬ 
face in relation to a meridian. 

1802 Playfair Illustr. Hutton. The. 229 Vertical strata, 
having the same bearing with respect to tne meridian. 1881 
Raymond Mining Gloss., Bearing, .the direction of a hori¬ 
zontal line, drawn in the middle plane of a vein or stratum 
not horizontal. 

b. fig. Tendency, natural leaning, bent. 

1862 Trollope Or ley F. xv. 121 In the publicity of such 
sympathy there was something that suited the lxaurings of 
Miss Fur nival’s mind. 

+ 15. A/us. The variation allowed from the true 
pitch of a note, in tuning an instrument upon the 
method of unequal temperament. Ohs. 

1698 Wallis in Phil. Trans. XX. 256 Pipes at equal 
Intervals do not give the just desired Harmony, without 
somewhat of Bearing. 

10. A r aut. 1 Thu widest part of a vessel below 
the plank-shear. The line of flotation which is 
formed hy the water upon her sides when she sits 
upright with her provisions, stores, and ballast, 
on board in proper trim.’ Smyth Sailor’s \\\l.-hk. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Grant, ii. 3 There doth begin 
the compasse and bearing of the ship. 1835 Marryat 
Pirate iii, The wind howled, and. .the vessel was pressed 
down to her bearings by its force. 

17. Comh. and alt rib. in prec. senses: as, hearing- 
chair , -point, shaft , -surface ; + boaring-back, a 
pedlar’s staff for carrying his pack; + benring- 


cloth, a child’s christening-robe; bearing-door, 
{Coal mining), one of the main doors in a pit for 
regulating the ventilation; + bearing-gear, the 
gear or apparatus (usually a twisted withe passed 
through the collar so as to form a loop) hy which, 
in old limes, a pairofhorscs supported the ends of 
the swingle-tree of a plough, 01 of the cross-bar 
from which the pole of a wagon was suspended ; 
+bearing-leap, a carrying-hasket; see Bear-leap. 

1544 Ascham Toxoph. (1654) 115 They be good ynougb for 
bearyngegcre. 1570 Bury U’ilhii 8501156 ,1 beqwethe to my 
dawgbier Jone Kenam one berynge sheet. 1598 Greenwey 
Tacitus' Ann. xtv. ii. (1622) 200 Agrippina .. caused her-selfe 
to be carried to Baias in a bearing-chaire. 1601 Holland 
Pliny 11 .341 If a child be lapped in a mantle or bearing-cloth 
made of an asse skin, it shall not be affrighted at any thing. 
1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1673) 437 A bearing back or 
colt staffe, as we say in English, whereupon poor men carry 
their burdens. 1611 Siiaks. Wint. T. in. iii. no Looke 
thee, a lxaring-cloath for a Squires childe. 1616 Surel. & 
Markii. Conntr. Farm 533 When they I horses] draw two 
and two together in the beare-geares .. then there is needfull 
the plow devise .. the harnesse, the collars, the round 
withsor bearing geare.s. 1851 Coal-tr, Terms Korthttnddd. 
•V Dnrh. 24 A bearing or main door, is a door which fojee-t 
the air through an entire district. 1856 Kane A ret. E.\p. 

1. xxix. 402 Passed the chain cable under the keel at four 
hearing-points. 

IV. from Bear vA IV. 

18 . The action of bringing forth (offspring) ; 
birth. Also in comb, child-bearing. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11079 All mad J>ai mirth at his bering. 
c 1400 Epiph. (Turnb. 1843) 908 As wemen. . When ihti hen 
in berung of chylde. 1611 Bible i Tint. ii. 15 Notwith¬ 
standing she shall be saued in child-bearing. 

b. att rib., as in hearing-pain, -place, -throe.-time. 
1587 Golding De Mernay xxi. 323 Wouldst thou haue 
Children? It is lice that opened) and shuticlh the bearing 
place. 1597 Daniel Civ. Hares vi. ev, To stay beyond the 
bearing-time, so long. 1787 Med. Commun. II. 227 The 
throes which the women call hearing pains. 

19 . The action of producing leaves, flowers, 
and esp . fruit; yielding, production. 

*583 Plat Jesodl ho. (1594' 5 He did greatly backward 
the tree in his (tearing. 1709 Stanhope Paraphr. IV. 255 
Bearing will be required from every Branch 1861 Deeamfr 
Kitch. Gard. 160 Wall-trees .. come into early hearing. 

20. That which is produced ; fruit, a crop. 

1838 Wordsw. Stwn. 11. xix, Rich mellow bearings, that for 
thanks shall call. 

21. Those external parts of animals which arc 
concerned in parturition. Ohs. or dial. 

1674 Loud. Gaz. No. 911 4 A Bright bay Mare .. lately 
Stackt behind under her Bearing. 1779 Phil. Trans. 
LXIX. 285 I he teats and the external female parts, called 
by farmers the hearing. 

Bearing (Jicwriq),///. a. 1 [f. Bear vAi] 

1. That bears, carries, supports, endures, drives, 
presses, pierces, stands out, tic. (See various 
meanings of the vb.) 

c 1500 Rob. Hood ^Rilson) 11. xii. 131 Clifton with a bearing 
arrow, Ilee clave the willow wand. 1551 Rorinson tr. 
Mon's Utop. 158 Drawing and hearinge bcastes 1642 
Howfu. For. Trav. (186-9)61 Large and bearing streames. 
1674 X. Fairfax Bulk <y Selv. 122 Lockt up in a bearing 
or pressing posture. 1677 Moxon Mcclt. Exere. (1703) 69 
Plane !>oth the Bearing sides thinner. 1702 Penn in Pa. 
Hist. Soe. Mem. IX. 162 Be as bearing as you can with 
hasty and fretful tempers. 1850 Leitch lr. Mulleds Anc. 
Art § 275. 305 The architectural members, .are divided into 
hearing, borne, and intermediate. Among the bearing the 
column is the form naturally suggested. 

+ 2. Of food : Sustaining, substantial. Ohs. 
e 1618 Ft .etcher Worn. Pleased 1. ii, A good hearing din¬ 
ner. 1633 Massinger New IVay, etc. v. i, Bearing dishes. 

3. Tn comh., as: burden-, interest-hearing ; bear¬ 
ing-rein, a short fixed rein which passes from the 
bit to the saddle, intended to keep the horse’s 
head up and its neck arched; Jig. a check or re¬ 
straint upon movements. 

1620 Quarles Jonah a 638)43 The burden-bearing Cam ell. 
1794 W. Felton Carriages u8oi) II. 138 The hearing rein 
is what prevents the horse from holding his head down. 
1839 Svn. Smith Wks. 1859 1 . Pref. 8 Lord Grey had not 
then taken off the hearing-rein from the Knglish people. 
1866 Crump Banking xi. 245 Having an interest-bearing 
reserve. 1882 MUe/n. Mag. XLV. 464 When horses are un¬ 
necessarily restrained by bearing-reins. 

4. Bringing forth, producing (offspring, fruit, etc.). 
Often ns second element in a compound, as berry-, 
fruit-, sped re-hearing. 

1398 'Ire vis A Barth. De P. E. xvn. cxvii. (1495! £%* 
Thycke setlyng of knottes is token of a good vyne anti 
berynge. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 53 A Cow continues 
Milch and bearing, from 3 or 4 years old to 12. 1831 Carlyi.f 
Sad. Res. 11. vi. The Future is wholly a Stygian Darkness, 
spectre-bearing. 1858 W. Ellis Vis. Madagascar viii. 225 
The fruit-hearing olive. 

5. fertile, productive. 

C1420 Pallad. on t/nsb. t. 28 Eke se thi lande Be bering, 
and conimodiously stande. 1882 S. Macadam Manitoba 
Soil, Soils of a good Waring quality. 

Bear ing, ppl- a [f. Bear 7 *.- + -jng 2.] Act¬ 
ing as a ‘ bear’ in Stock Exchange transactions. 

1884 Pall Malt G. 7 Aug. 5/1 The shrewd men who are 
so. .anxious to put money in the pockets of the bulling or 
bearing public. 

Bearish (be«*rij), a. [f. Bear +-ish *.] 

1. Bear-like, csn. in manner or temper; rough, 
rude, and uncouth ; growling, surly. 






BEARISHNESS. 
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BEAST. 


1744 Harris Three Treat . Wks. (1841) 99 We call men, 
by way of reproach, sheepish, bearish, etc. 1800 Coleridge 
Piccolom. v. iv, Forgive me too my bearish ways, old father. 
1863 Sarah Tvtler in Gd. Words 705 As unmannerly and 
bearish as two gentlemen. .could contrive to be. 

2. Stock Exchange . Belonging or tending to a 
fall in the price of stocks. 

1881 Chicago Times 30 Apr., The movement was bearish, 
and prices afi around averaged a trifle lower. 1884 Planch . 
Exam. 8 Sept. 8/3 Bearish news from the oilfields brought 
down prices. 

Hence Bearishly adv . 

Bea rishness, [f. prec. + -ness.] Bearish 
quality ; Tough nnmannerliness ; surliness. 

1861 CoLLiEa Hist . Eng. Lit . 162 He never lost a certain 
bearishness of temper. i88a Church Union (X. J'.) 15 Nov. 

8 Private boorishness and domestic bearishness. 

t Bea*rleap, -lep(e. hi 4-5 berlep(e, bere 
lepe, 7 beer-lip. [f. ME. ber-en to Bear + Leap 
basket.] A carrying basket. 

1325 40 Hampole Psalm Ixxx. 6 His hend seruyd in ber- 
lepe, v.r. bere lepe [in cophino\ that is a vessel in the 
whilke the iwes bare mortere in egipt. n375 Wvclif 
Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 17 Pei gedriden seven berlepis of relief 
|>at was left [Wvclif Plark viii. 8 has lepis, leepis]. 1677 
Plot Ox/ordsh . 256 They draw a Cubb or P.eerlip. .up the 
middle of the mow or stack, and through the hole, that this 
leaves, the heat will ascend, and so prevent mow-burning. 

Cf. also the following : c 1440 Medulla GrammSport a, 
a berynge lep. 1440 Prom . Pan Barlylepc, to kepe yn 
cornc, Ciimera [1499 Pynson's ed. has here Barlep \ also 
elsnuhere Beringe lepe Canistra\ 1500 Ortus Voeab., 
Sporta, a bere lepe or basket, c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 
11. 645 In a beryng baskett or a lepe. 

+ Bea rless, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Bear v} IV 
+ -less.] Barren. 

1611 Speed Theat. Gt . Brit. xiv. (1614) 27/1 Barkeshire.. 
from a naked and bearelesse Oke-tree, whereunto the people 
usually-resorted .. to conferre for the State. 

Bea r-like, a. and adv . [f. Bear s/O + Like.] 
Like, or after the manner of, a bear; rough, rude. 

1605 Shaks* Pfacb. v. vii.2, 1 cannot flyc, But Beare-like I 
must fight the course. 1663 Gekhier Counsel L) iij a, Some 
of them Bear-like-whelps (by licking and smoothing) have 
gotten some fashionable like shape. 1823 Scott in Lock¬ 
hart (1839) VII. 174, I was rather a Bear-like nurse for such 
a lamb-like charge. 

Bearn, obs. form of Bairn, and of Burn, v. 
Bear’s-foot. Herb. [f. Bear jAI] 

1. Popular name of various species of Hellebore, 
esp. of the Black Hellebore (//. fatidus), a hand¬ 
some plant with spreading panicles of globular 
flowers, their sepals green edged with pink. 

1551 TuaNF.a Herbal 126 Thys herhe whychc they call 
chrystes wurtz and we berefoot. 1629 J. Parkinson Pa rad. 
in Sole Ixxxi. 344 There are three sorts of blacke Hcllebor 
or Beares foote. 1607 Dryiten Virg. Georg, iv. 185 The 
late Narcissus, and the winding Trail Of Bears-foot. 1863 
Prior Plant01, 17 Bear’s-foot, from its digitate leaf. 

2. Also applied loosely to Bear’s-breech or 
Acanthus, to Lady’s Mantle, and to Monkshood. 

1552 Huloet, Bere fote herbe, A cant ha. 1*63 Suite. 
Archit. B i b, An herbe called Acanthus, in frcnche Branck- 
ursine, or bearefote with vs. 

Bearskin (bewjjip). [f. Bear jA l +-sim\] 
The personality of a bear. (Humorous.) 

1800 Southey LettAi%$(>) I. 90 If you were a dancing bear, 
and I had a string tied to the ring in your bearship's nose. 

Bearskin (be*u,skin). [f. Bear sb}] 

1. The skin of a bear used as a wrap or garment. 

1823 Byron yuan x. xxvi, In this gay clime of bear-skins 

black and furry. 1835 Sia J. Ross N.-IV. Pass . xli. 547 
Natives came .. bringing .. a bearskin and some clothing. 
1855 Kingsley Heroes n. 20s Wrapt in a bearskin cloak. 

b. fig. in reference to the torture of Christians 
by baiting them in bearskins. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 123 The Pelagian lesuites 
oppose the Dominicans in this point under the Bears skin 
of being Calvinists. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. 29 
If they had chosen to bring our primitive founders upon the 
stage in a pleasanter way than that of bear-skins ana pitch- 
barrels. 

2. The tall furry cap worn by the Guards in the 
British Army. 

[1848 Thackfrav Pan. Fair xx iv, Ensign Spooney, .tried 
on a new bearskin cap, under which he looked savage be¬ 
yond his years. 1 1863 Kinglake Crimea II. 338 The tower¬ 
ing bearskins which mark a battalion of the English Guards. 

3. A shaggy kind of woollen cloth used for 
overcoats. 

4. See Bear sb .l 8 . Bearskin jobber, early name 
of the ‘bear’ on the Stock Exchange. 

Bearward (be»*jw§jd.) [f. BearjAi + Ward.] 
Also 4 bereward, 5 barreward, 5-6 berward(e 
(see Bearherd). 

1. The keeper of a bear, who leads it about for 
public exhibition of its tricks, etc.; also fig, 

1399 Pot. Poems <1859) I. 364 A bereward fond a rag. 1463 
Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. 156, I toke to the lord Stanley is 
bervvard. .vjr. viij d. 1550 Balk Eng. Votaries 11. 118 They 
played with those worldly rulers, .as the bearwardcs do 
with their apes and their beares. 1644 Evelyn Mem . (1857) 

I. 95 [Thcyl command them, as our bearwards do the bears, 
with a ring through the nose. 1826 Scott IVoodst. ix, The 
army is your bear now, and old Noll is your bearward. 
t 2. The constellation Bootes, or its chief star 
Arctnrus, from its position in reference to Ursa 
Major, 
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1483 Cath . AngL 23/1 Barrewarde, arctophilax. 1577 
B. Googf. Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 39 b, The rising of the 
star called the Bcrward. 1883 Liddell & Scott Grk. Lex. 
s.v. "Apcros, The star just behind is called ’ApxroDpov, 
’Ap«ro<#>vAa£, the Bear-ward, or Botin?*, the Waggoner. 

t Bea rwort. Herb. Obs. [f. Beau sb} + 

Wort.] The herb Meunt Athamanticum. 

1597 > n Gerard. 1863 in pRioa Plant-n. 

Beasantlier, obs. form of Biisantler. 
Beasaunte, obs. form of Bezant. 

Bease, obs. form of Baize. 

Be-ash, elc.: see Be- pref 
Beasom, obs. f. Besom, and Bisen, Obs. blind. 
Beast (h/st), sb. FoTms; 3-6 beste, best, 
beest(e, 4-6 Sc. beist, 6-7 beaste, (6 biesto, 7 
beisc), <5- beast. {PI. dial. bcas(e, beeas(e, 
beass.) [a. OF. beste L. bestia. The earliest 
use of the word was to translate L. animal, in 
which it took the place of OE. dedr, just as it was, 
in this sense, subseq. replaced by animal itself.] 

I. Literal senses. 

1 . A living being, an animal. (Used to translate 
Gr. {yon, or L. animal , esp. in versions of the 
Bible.* Now restricted in lilerary use as in sense 
2 ; but still widely applied in dialect and collo¬ 
quial use, including e. g. newts, insects, centipedes.) 

fa. I11 early times, explicitly including man. 
Obs. b. I11 later times, applied to the lower ani¬ 
mals, as distinct from man. 

c 1220 Mali Meid. 25 Beastes pa*, dunibc neb habbeft. 
a 1300 CursorM. 6039 pan sent drightina litel beist [locust). 
Ibid. 700 pe nedder .. was mast wisof ani best. 1493 Eesti - 
vall( T5151 3 b, All the fysshes and beestes in the see. 1535 
CoVF.RnAt.K Ecclus . xi. 3 The Bey is but a small beast 
amongc the foules, yet is hir frnie exceadingc svvctc. 1611 
Bible Rev. iv. 6 Fourc beast es full of eyes before and behindc. 
1658 Rowland Plnnffefs Theat. Ins. 931 Nor know^ 1 the 
little Beast (Hornet) it self. 1771 Phil. Trans . LXI. 240 
Monocuii, some of which had their ovaria full of eggs, and 
others of little live beasts. 1827 Moorf. Pcrhvink. 4 Sac, 
Wks. (1862) 529 Of all the beasts that ever were born, 
Your Locust most delights in corn. 1875 Buckland Log- Bk. 

1 These Cod, poor Beasts. Mod. dial. There's a little 
east crawling up your back 1 

a. c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 1. vi. 27 Axcst not me quod I. 
whepir pat [man] be a resonable best mortcl. 1387 Tkevisa 
Higden Rolls Ser. 111 . 367 AI ping bat hah lif tmd fclyuge 
is i-cleped a beste. 1547 Boordk Bnv. Health clxxxii, A 
man or a woman, which be resonable beastes. 

b. 1610 Sh/vks. Temp. 11. ii. 34 There would this Monster 
make a man : any strange beast there, makes a man. 1780 
Harris Phi lot. Eng, (1841) 538 To rentier the nature of 111:111 
odious, and the nature of beasts amiable. 

e. The animal nature (in man). 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety ix*. § 9. 302 Those advantages which 
may .. exalt the man, and depress the beast in us. 

2 . A quadruped (or animal popularly regarded 
as such), as distinguished from birds, reptiles, 
fishes, insects, etc., as well as from man. (Now 
the ordinary literary use.) 

c 1230 A tier .. R. 416 .. ne schulcn hahben no best, butc 

kat one. c 1360 Dens Car it as in R. E. P. (1862* 127 Lord 
pou madest. hope foul and best. 1393 Gowra Con/. III. 74 
As lion is ihe king of bestes. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. i\V. de W. 
1531) 151 In the sixth daye .. all beestes were create. 1559 
Mirr. Mag., Dk. Clarence x; xviii, Compare them vnto birdes 
and beastes. 1611 Bible i Kings iv. 33 Hec spake also of 
beasts, and of foulc, and of creeping things, and of fishes. 
1691 Ray Creation (1722) 21 Animate hodies are divided 
into four great genera or orders : Beasts, Birds, Fishes, and 
Insects. 1849 Makryat Valerie vi, Like the bat, they are 
neither bird nor beast. 

b. spec. An animal of the chase; fourfooted game. 
1207 R. Glocc. 375 pe nywe forest.. he .. astored yt wel 

myd bestys. c 1420 Avow. Arth. xvii, Sethun brittuns he 
the best, As venesun in forest. 1539 Act 31 Hen. VIII, v. 
A chase.. for .. feeding of beastes of venery. 1592 Warner 
Alb. Eng. vu. xxxvii. (1597) 180 They feede Mongst Beasts 
of chace. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 211 Then Toils for 
Beasts, and Lime for Birds were found. 1751 Chambers 
Cyct. s.v., Beasts of Chase, in our statute-books are five; 
the buck, doe, fox, martin, and roc. Beasts of the forest 
arc, the hart, hind, hare, boar, and wolf. Beasts and fowls 
of the warren are, the hare, coney, pheasant, and partridge. 

c. . Wild beast: an animal not domesticated, 
formerly esp. a beast of the chase, now esp. a 
ferocious animal from a foreign land ;= h./era, 
Gr. Orjplov. 

1297 R. Glouc. 376 Men nedorste.. wylde best nymeno^t, 
Hare ne wylde swyn. 1393 Langu P . PL C. xvtu. 28 And 
woneden in wildernesse ‘among wildc bestes. 1590 Shaks. 
A/ids. X. in i. 228 I)e..leaue thee to the mercy of wilde 
beasts. 1591 Spenser Daphn. xviii. And of the race, that 
all wild beastes do feare. 1697 DavDEN Virg. Georg, iv. 
758 Whom ev’n the savage Beasts had spar'd, they kill’d. 
1833 Markyat P. Simple ix, To see the wild beasts fed at 
Mr. Polito's menagerie. 

3 . A domesticated animal owned and used by 
man, as part of his farm ‘ stock’ or cattle [F. 
bestiaux , bet ail] ; at first including sheep, goats, 
etc., but a. gradually more or less restricted to 
the bovine kind ; and now chiefly applied by 
farmers, graziers, etc. to fatting cattle. (In this 
sense there is also a collective plural beast!) 

c 1230 Ancr. R. 58 }if eni umvrie put were, and best feolle 
J>er inne. a 1300 Cursor M. 6137 Ta your beistes wit yow 
bun. c 1450 Merlin 3 This riche man haddc grete plente of 
belies ami of othir richesse. 1514 Barclay Cyt. 4 Up - 


[ondyshm. (1847) In trod. 9 Sometime the wolfe our beastes 
doth devour. 1704 Bailv Did. Rustic, s. v. Common, Which 
Common must be taken with Beasts commonable, as Horses, 
Oxen, Kine, and Sheep. 1882 Rossetti Ball. 4 Sonn. 87 
I am Berold the butcher's son, Who slays the beasts in 
Rouen Town. 

a. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. (1534I Gij, Beastes alone, nor 
horses alone, nor shepe alone..wyll not eate a pasture 
eucn. 1641 HlNnF. J. Bmcn xxix. 90 There was spent in his 
house a fat Beise, and a half, within the space of three days. 
1720 Lond.Gaz. No. 5880/5 Robert Watson, late of Uttoxeter 
.. Dealer in Beasts. 1807 J. Stacg Poems 63 To th’ fells 
they druive beath bease and sweyne. 1863 Atkinson 
Whitby Gloss,, Beast, an., animal of the Ox kind—The 
plural.. is beeas or boas ; applied to Cows or fatting-stock 
collectively. 1865 Daily Tel. 22 Aug. 6/5 One half is de¬ 
voted to ‘ beasts'; the other half to sheep, pigs, and calves, 
none of which creatures arc‘beasts* according to the natural 
history ofthe Caledonian-road. 1884 IV.SussexGaz.2$ Sept. 
(Advt.) The Live Stock comprises the valuable herd of 
Sussex Beast, including cows, heifers, bulls and steers. 

b. An animal used in riding, driving, etc., as the 
horse and ass ; a 1 beast of burden, 1 a * yoke beast,’ 
a draught animal. [In some parts of England, 
bcasl in the sing, means spec. ‘ horse,’ while the 
pi. beasts, beastes , beass means ‘oxen.’] 

a 1300 CursorM. 14963 par sal yce find an ass beist. 1388 
Wvclif Luke x. 34 And leid hym on his beest (1382 hors], 
and leddc in to an ostrie. 1523 1 -Yjzhfrb. Surv. xi. (1580) 
26 His werke bestis to his plough. 1529 Frith Ep. Chr. 
ReaderW ks,< 1829) 462 11 is Son.. was made our beast, bearing 
our sins upon his own back. 1611 Bible Luke x. 34 And 
bound vp his wounds, powring in oile and wine, and set 
him on his ownc beast. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 

11 . 199 Coolies and bullocks and every animal that can be 
procured of the description of a beast of burthen. 1816 
Scott Antiq. xxv, There sail nane o' my gear gang on your 
beast’s back. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 374 Travellers 
.. compelled lo alight and lead their beasts. 

II. fg. and transj. 

4. A human being under the sway of animal 
propensities. 

t 1400 Rom. Rose 5065 No such beeste (a harlot] To be 
loved is not worthy. ~ 1598 Shaks. Merry II \ v. v. 5 O power¬ 
ful! Lone, that in some respects makes a Beast a Man; in 
som other, a Man a beast. 1647 Sanderson Serm. II. 213 
All histories afford us strange examples .. of voluptuous 
beasts. 1709 Stifle Tat Ur No. 2^2 Till Morn’ sends 
stagg'ring Home a Drunken Beast. 1845 Iloon Open Quest. 
xv, Better.. spend a leisure hour amongst the brutes, Than 
make a beast of his own self on Sunday. ^ 

5. * A brulal, savage man : a man acting in an) 
manner unworthy of a reasonable creature.’ J. In 
earlier usage, often connoting stupidity or folly 
(cf. Fr. bote ); in modem phraseology opprohriously 
employed to express disgust or merely aversion. 

r*2io Leg. Kath , 2067 Hwet medschipe makc 5 j? e » P u 
bittre balefule beast 1 1393 Gower Con/. I. 202 O beste of 

helle, in what guise Hast thou deserved for to deic. 1594 
R. Cakew It trade's Exam. JVits < i6iG‘ He that goes a 
beast to Rome, returns a beast againe. _ 1603 Shaks. Pleas, 
/or M. in. 1. 137 Oh you beast, Oh faithlcs.se Coward, oh 
dishonest wretch. 1723 M c Wako Earn. Contend. 151 (Jam.) 
Putting the Beast upon ourselves, for having been so base. 
1772 N1CH01J.S in Gray's Corr. \ 1843) 170 It is this moment 
only that 1 have received nine letters . . from that cursed 
beast Bel Ion i's Abbe. 1841 Warren Ten Thous. 1 'ear 1. v, 
Mr. Sharpey ..is coming down from dinner, directly, the 
beast ! 1875 Miss Brouciiton Xancy ii. 12 (18751 ‘ You 

beast' cried 1 , in good nervous English, turning Miarply 
round. 

t 6. Applied to the devil (the ‘ old serpent ’ or 
' dragon *) and evil spirits. Obs. 

c 1220 St. Marhrr. 11 IIu ha .. J>aot bittre best makede to 
burstcn. a 1300 Cursor PI. 12954 herdili he [J?e warlau] 
yode him nerr, Qua herd cucr best sua bald. < 1305 . 1 /iracle 
St. Jas. 57 in E. E. P. 59 pu lipere best oure leuedi seidc. 

7. J'hc Beast {fig .): Antichrist, or the Anti¬ 
christian power. (From the Apocalypse of St. John.) 

1382 Wvclif Rev . xiii. 18 He that hath vndirstqnding, 
acounte the noumbre of the beest. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. W. de 
W. 1531) 37 Wonders, whiche that beest the Antechryst (as 
Saynt Paule sayth) shall shewc. 1577 Holinshed Citron. 
III. 1265/2 They .. which suffer death vndcr the beast, for 
confession of Chrisls religion. 1649 Owen Semi, Wks. 1851 
VI 11 . 235 God will bring the followers after the beast to 
destruction. 1849 Gumming God in lltst. (1851) 115 In 1807 
the ten kings or horns (Britain excepted..) joined in deso¬ 
lating ‘ the Beast.’ c 1875 Calverlf.y Ely.leaves. Leave the 
number of the beast to puzzle Doctor Camming? 

III. In Card-playing, [orig. beste as in i;thc. 
French, then englished as beaste , beast , pronounced 
(brtt), a pronunciation still retained by some who 
spell it baste, bast ; hut more usually spelt and 
pronounced as in the other senses. Mod.F. be/ei] 

8 . a. An obsolete game at cards, resembling 
the modem Nap. 

b. A penalty at this game ; also at Ombre and 
Quadrille. 

[The name Ombre is derived from Sp. Hombre man. At 
Ombre, the one who undertakes the game has to beat each ol 
the other two; if he fails, he is said to be beasted, and pays 
forfeit to the pool; hence it has been suggested that having 
failed to maintain himself as Hombre or man, he becomes 
beast. In the earlier quotations it occurs only along with 
Ombre.] 

1668 R. Lestrangf. Vis. <?//n , \(i7o8) <yj Spend whole N igbts 
at Beste or Ombre with my Lady Pen-'I weezel. 1674 Cotton 
Compf. Gamester [ 1725197 Beast.. called by the b rench, Ha 
Bett. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. 1. 1007 These at Beste and 
L'Ombre wooe And play for louc and money too. 1734 R. 
Seymour Compl. Gamester <1739) 22 The Beaste is made 
whenever he w ho undertakes the game (that is to say the 
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Ombre) does not win. Ibid. 23 Whoever Renounces several 
limes in a Deal suffers a Beaste for every Renounce. I but. 

All the Beastes that are made in one Deal, must be together 
upon the Hoard and be played for the next. 1727-5* 
Chambers (>< 7 . s v. Ombre, The oversights and irregu¬ 
larities committed in the course of the game, are called 
beastes. [Sec also Baste j/'. 1 ] 

IV. Comb. a. objective gen. with verbal sb. or 
agent-no un. as beast-baiting) -subduer ; b. si mi la* 
live, as beast-blindness ; c. attrib., as beast-body, 
-fable, fight, - hide, - kind , - market, - oblation , 

- poetry , - saga . Also beast*fly, the gad-fly; beast- 
gates {north, dial.), pastures where beasts may go. 

1606 Holland Sueton. 262 Wardens. .who were to ex- 
hibite .. "Heastbaitings and stage playes. 1802 Southey 
Thalaba x. xxxiii, I.ive With such 'ben^t-blindness 111 the 
present joy. 1884 Tennvson Becket 93 I his 'beast-body 
That God has plunged my soul in. 1865 Iylor Early Hist. 
Man. i. 10 Stories known as M’cast Fables. 1658 Rowland 
Monjet's Theat. Ins. 933 This 'Beast-fly is in Ratine called 
A si turn. 1566 Richmond. W ills (1853^ 185 1 be beast gates 
.. nppon the more and in the feild onely except. 1601 
1 Iolland Pliny 1 . 507 When the haires of ” beast -hides haue 
bin soked therewith. 1616 Si'rfi..& 

At the end of all these >Beast-houses, .you shall appoint a 
Dog-house. 1634 Brereton Trav.i 1844 52 A charter for 
a beast-market. 1885 W eekly Times 2 Oct. 18^4 I radc to¬ 
day in the 'beast-market has been almost at a standstill. 

Beast i>->0,z*. [f. prec.sb.] See also Baste vA 
+ 1 Irons. To make a beast of. treat as a beast. 

1646 S. Holton A rraigntn. Err. 151 And having thus 
boasted men, they [ Papbis] say to them .. * \ ou are .. in no 
way able to judge of (Questions of trulh.' 

2 . passive. In the game of Ombre : To fail to win 
the game (said of the Ombre), or to incur a forfeit 
for breaking the rules. 

1653 UrouhTkt Rabelais t. v, We will not be bcasted at 
this bout, for 1 have got one trick. 1712 Arbuthnot ?ohn 
Tull in Swift's Wks. 1824 VI. 163 Lewis Baboon attempted 
to play a game solo in clubs, and was heasted. 1768 Acad. 
«>//'Ay*S3 He who looks at the cards that remain in the 
Stock is heasted. 18n E. N \rfs Thinks / II- 136 Not 
being able to save her from being beaded. 

[Beast, v. ‘To hunt for beasts,’ which modern 
dictionaries have inserted each from its prede¬ 
cessor, is a figment founded on a grotesque mis¬ 
reading of Spenser's Avtorellt I'-pigr. ii.: 

Willi that [i.e. Dian's dart] Love wounded my Loves hart, 
Hut Diane | wounded) beasts with Cupids dan.] 

Beastal, ohs. form of Bestial. 

Beastdom bfstdomb rare. [f. Beast sb. + 
-DOM.] The condition of a beast; bcasthood. 

c 1872 Addis Elizab. Echoes 11879 57 Sorrow .. had freed 
the woman-soul from lhai foul den of crusting beastdom. 

t Beasteil brsten , a. Obs. In 4 besten e, 5 
bestyn. [VI. Beast sb. + -EN 1 ; but bestcnc may 
be gen. pi. of beste, Beast.] Of beasts. 

(•1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1446 Wyth hesten blod busily 
anoynted. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. II. 181 Oistres 
and schelle fisclic, that becth .. lowest in bestene kyndc. 
t 1400 Octanian 478 That bestyn kyng. 

Beastliood (brst|hud . [f. Beast sb. + -hood.] 
The rank, condition, or nature of beasts. 

1837 Carlyle Er. R,r\ I I 1 .1. vii. 61 Many a Circe Island, 
with temporary'.. conversion into beast hood and hoghood. 
1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour \. 25 Instinct with all the ele¬ 
ments of manhood and beastliood. 1868 Brownish Ring § 
Bk. mu. 510 Beasts.. Do credit to their beasthood. 
Beastial, -iary, -iarian, obs. ff. Bestial, etc. 
Beastie (h/Sti . [f. Beast + -ie = y 4 .] A little 
animal; an endearing form of Beast, (orig. Scotch. 

1785 Burns To Mouse , Wee, sleekit, cowrin', tim'rous 
beastle. 1864 D. Thomison Daydreams 229 Dogs .. are 
religious beaslics: but idolaters. t88o Lady Barker in 
Macm. Mag. 388 The sheep .. arc compact little beasties. 

Beastily (b/“slili>, ndv. [f. as if from beasty 
adj. ■*- -LY- : on analogy of hastily, lustily, etc ] 
After the manner of a beast; bestially. 

a 1823 Shelley Scenes fr. Panst 702 To live more beastily 
than any beast. 

Boastings, var. form of Beestings. 
t Bea’stish, el. Obs. Also 3 best-, 6 beest- 
ysshe. [f. Beast sb. + -ish l .] Partaking of the 
nature of a beast; = Beastly (in various senses). 

1398 Trevisa Earth. Dc P. R. m. i. d495> 48 Bestysshe men 
and symple. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men W. de W.) 1. ui. 24 
Beestysshc, deuyllysshc and worldly .. be they. 1643 
Milton Divorce Wks. 1738 1 .182 Else it [marriage] would 
be but a kind of animal or beastish meeting. 1664 Tlodden 
F. 111. 32 Your beast ish acts. 

tBea'stishness. Obs. Also 6 bestyssh- 
nease. [f. prec. + -ness.] The condition of being 
‘ beastish,’ brulishness. 

1530 Palsgr. 197/2 Bcstysshnesse, besteric. e 1561 Vf.ron 
Free-will 32 a, The beastishnessc of these bragging mar* 
chauntes of the cleargy. , 

tBea-stlihead. Ohs. 6-7; also boastlyhead, 
-lihed. = Beasthood, Beastliness. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Col. May 265 Sicke, si eke, alas, a 
litle lack of dead, But I be reHeued by your beastlyhe-ad. 
1616 IF. Browne's Past. (R.) Peregall to nymphes of old, 
From which their beast lihed now freely star!. 

t Bea'stlihood. Obs. *= prec. 

1612 Chapman Widow's T. in Dodstey<ij&c» VI. 162 Man- 
hood ! quoth you? Nay, beastlyhood l might say. 

Bea stlike, a. and adv. [f. Beast sb. + Bike ] 
A. adj. Like a beast in nature, or in habits. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. < \V, dc W. 1531 117 b, We be all carnall 


and beestlyke. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. iii. 199 Her life was 
Beast.like and deuoid of pi tty. 1601 Bp. Barlow Defence 
148 Those beastlike passions.. which rage within us. 1868 
Tennyson Liter. 228 Why should I, beastlike as l find my¬ 
self, Not manlike end myself? 

B. as adv. 

1604 E. GIrimston] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies vn. ii. 497 
They lived .. beastlike, without any pollicie. 

Beastliness (bPstlines). [f. Beastly + -ne^s ] 
Beastly quality ; resemblance to a beast in various 
points, c.g. unintelligence, rudeness, brutality, 
cowardice, gluttony, drunkenness, filthiness; besii- 
ality. 

1370 Lay-Folk's Mass-Bk. App. in. 122 Alle beestelynes-.e 
of synne. c 1440 Promp. Part*. 33 Bestylyncsse [ 1499 bestly- 
nessej, bestialitas. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531 no 
Beestlynessc or rude maner. 1580 North Plutarch (16761 
769 By their beastliness, .they had like to haue made all the 
Army fly. a 1618 Raleigh To Son ix. in Rem. (1661 102 
A Drunkard will never shake off the delight of beastlinesse. 
1751 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834' II. 388 Whithed . 
had forgiven all his elder brother’s beastliness. 1854 I H ff 
in Li/e xx i. (1881 1 342 Such drunkenness, such beast lines-., 
such unblushing shamelessness, 
b. cover.= ‘ beastly stuff.’ 

1834 L. Hunt Loud. Jml. No. 8. 58 The ale tool .. not 
the beastliness of these days. 

Beastling v brstliij). [f. Beast sb. + -ling.] 

A little beast or animal. 

1872 Miss Braodon Bitter End vii. 51 'lender young 
bcasilings of the squirrel tribe. 

Beastlings, var. form of Beestings. 

Beastly ^bf stli\ a . Forms : 3 best*, beaste-, 
beastlieh, 4 besteli, beestli, bestly, 4-6besteIy, 
beestly, 6 beastlye, 6-7 -lie, 6 beastly, [f. 
Beast +-i.Y 1 .] 

*V 1 . Of the nature of living creatures including 
man); animal, natural, ‘ carnal.’ Obs. 

1382 Wyclit 1 Cor. xv, 44 It is sowun a beestly [1388 
beestli) body, it schal ryse a spiritual body. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. AV.de W. 1531 95 The beestly man can not pcrceyue 
thnse thynges y 1 be godly. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the lower animals (as 
opposed to man); merely animal, bestial, arch . 

1393 Gower Con/. 1 .144 And wailend in his lNebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s] bestly steven. 1571 Digges Pantom. Prcf. A tv, 
Wherein .. the nature of man surmounieth beastly kindc. 
1608 (if. Frost in Arb. Canter I. 89 Charge of feeding so 
many beastly mouths. 1615 Brdwell Arab. Trudg., Sec 
more of this beastly fable, at the 14 Chapter. 1657 8 3 
Evelyn Hist. Relig . (185°' !• * 431 ° he appealed by bloody 
and bea>tly sacrifices. 1873 Ri skin TorsClav. xxv. 27 '1 he 
‘breeding’ of a man is what he gets from lhe Centaur 
Chiron ; the * beastly * part of him in a good sense. 

+ 3 . Resembling a beast in unintelligence; brutish, 
irrational, without thought. Obs. 

c 1230 Aner. R. 58 pc bcslliche mon ]>mt ne benched itout of 
God. 1542 Kkcordr Cr. Arts 11640) Pref., To bring the 
people from beastly rage to manly reason. 1563 Homilies 
H. Idolatry in. 1859' 236 More beastly than the Ass. 1598 
Drayton Heroic. Ep. xxii. 150 When it doth passe by 
beastly ignorance, a 1703 Burk ITT On A. T. Matt. xxii. 33 
The beastly opinion of the mortality of the soul. 

4 . Resembling a beast in conduct, or in obeying 
the animal instincts. 

c 1220 Halt Meid. 9 pat beasteliche gcdcringe, pat scliome- 
lese somming. c 1449 Pecock Repr. tv. vii. 463 To haebite 
in this wise .. is a beestly gouertiaunce. 1567 Trial Treas. 
in Had. Dodsl. III. 264 The beastly desires of inordinate 
lust. 1604 Rowlands Lookc to it 33 Thou filthy fellow of 
a beastly life. 1700 Siui t Adv. Relig. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 105 
The beastly vice of drinking to excess. 1885 Pall Mall G. 
29 May 4 They are frankly and cynically beastly. 

f b. Inhuman, brutally cruel. Obs. 

1558 Knox First Blast 1 Arb.” 52 Open testimonie of her anil 
their beastlie crueltie. 1587 Turbf.RV. Trag. T. <1837* 7 1 
That blooddie beastlie king. 

■f c. Unmanly, cowardly. Obs. 

1584 T. Hudson Judith in Sylvester Dit Bart as 11608) 
752 Some brave in words, are beastly of their hands. 

5 . Unfit for human use or enjoyment; abomin¬ 
able ; disgusting, or offensive, especially from 
dirtiness: applied, by those who use strong lan¬ 
guage, to anything that offends their tastes. 

1603 Shaks. Mens./or M. it. i. 229 In the beastliest sence, 
you are Pompey the great. 1611 Dkkkkr Roar, i.irle W ks. 
1873 II1. 159 I thought 'twould bee a beastly ioumey. 1763 
Mrs. Harris in Id. Malmesbury's Lett. I. 93 We had a 
beastly walk through the L> . ugh. 1798 Ln. Clark in La. 
Auckland's Carr. 11862I III. 3^5 'the jiamphlel .. is full of 
lxeastly blunders committed in the printing-office. 1850 
Disraeli Home LettM'V&$ 3 'I'he Meam packet is a beastly 
conveyance. 1878 Miss Broughton Cometh up as Flcrwer 
xiv. 150 That beastly hole, Ix>ndon. 1883 American VI. 
245 This beastly English weather, you know. 

6. Comb, f beastlywise, in a beastly manner. 
c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 33 Bestylywysc, bestialiter. 
Beastly, adv. Forms: 4 bestly,6-lie, (beasly), 

beastlie, -lye, 6 - beastly, [f. Beast sb. + -ly 2 .] 
After the manner or likeness of a beast. 

1 1 . ln a beastly manner, like a beast. Obs. 
cufio Apol. Loll. 58 Onclen suyn, fylingoper, lyfing lic-stly, 
are sett in pe kirk. 1513 More Rich. /// (1641)459 Hee 
would bite and chew beasly his nether lip. 1514 Barclay 
Cyt. 4- Uplomiyslwt. (1847) lntrod. 51 Some jangle when they 
be beastly fed. 1562 Bulleyn Bk. Sicke Men 77 b, Wastyng 
their wealthe..foolishely, and mosie beastly. 1596 Shaks. 
Pam. Shr. iv. ii. 35 Fie on her, see how beastly she doth 
court him. 1652 Gaulk Magas trout. 371 Bellantius .. was 
’ most beastly murdered. 


2 . As adjunct to an adj. : Brutishly, brutally, 
abominably, offensively. (In society slang, often 
merely = Exceedingly.) 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 25 So beastly fohsh are 
men. Ibid. 23 b, They are to much beastly witted. 1803 
Bristed Pedesf. Tourl. 208 He .. comes home every morn¬ 
ing about two or three oclock quite beastly drunk. 1844 
Dickens Lett. I. 130, I was so beastly dirty when I got to 
this house. [1865 Daily Tel. 24 Oct. 5/3 He was in good 
health ..looked almost 'beastly well,’ as I once heard 11 
described.] 

Beastship (bFst,Jip). rare. [f. Beast sb. + 
-ship.] The position of a beasl. 

1875 Browning Aristoph. Af>cl. 153 Shamed to brute* 
beastship by comparison ! 

Beat (b/t), vA sir. d- n>h. Pa. t. beat bft). Pa. 
pple. beaten (bPt’n), beat. Forms: Inf. 1-2 
b6at-an, 2-3 beat*en, 3-5 bet-en, 4 beet-e(n, 
4-6 bete. 5 beite, 5-6 betto, 5-7 beate, 7- beat. 
Pa. t. j 4 b6ot, 3 biet, 3-7 bet, 4-6 belt, bete, 

4 but, 4 7 bette, 5 bote, 6- beat, 7 Sc. bet ; 
also 3-6 beted, beated. Pa. pple. 1-2 beaten, 3 
bsetenn, i-bet, i-beaten. 4 y-bote, i-bete, 4-6 
beten, 4-7 bett(e, 3*6 bete, 3-7 bet, 6 betten, 
beate, y*bet, 7 beated, 6-9 beat, 3- beaten. 
[Com. Tcul.; OE. Ida tan, sir. vh., identical with 
ON. bant a, OIIG. bb^an, MUG. boytn :~OTeut. 
*baut-an , not found in Gothic. The OE. pa. t. 
Hot (repr. earlier reduplicated *bebbl, *baibant\ 
duly became in ME, bet , bete (with close e, as dis¬ 
tinct from the open c or ^ of the present); its mod. 
form would be beet, but this became obs. in i6tb c. 
The actual pa. t. beat is prob. shortened from the 
ME. weak form beted , in 16th c. beated. The pa. 
pple. beat, still occasional for beaten in all senses, 
but chiefly used in sense 10, and in phrases like 
‘ dead-beat’ belonging to that sense, may also be 
from heated, but comes naturally enough from ME. 
bet, shortened from bete, beten , found already'in 
13th c., and having the open e of the present.] 

1. The simple action : to strike rej>eatcdly. 

1 . trails. To strike with repeated blows. To 
beat the breast : i. e. in sign of sorrow. 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. lx. T Nu me caru heated heard set heortan. 
1362 Lasgl. P. PI. A. v. 227 Bet hi- self on be Breste. 1398 
Trkwsa Barth. Dc P. R. xvit. Iii. (i495 J ^ 3 ^ The tree ebenus 
toniyth in to stoon if it is longe heten. 1594 Shaks. A’/W/. 
Ill, ti. ii. 3 Why do weepe so oft? And beate your Brest? 
1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 98 r 13 At what hour they may 
lnxit the door of an acquaintance. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. 

I. xi, The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, Yet he cannot 
choose but hear. *799 G. Smith Laborat. 1 . 405 T hen wring 
it out and beat it. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixvi. 13 He 
plays with threads. he beats his chair. 

b. With extension, expressing the result of the 
process : To beat to powder, beat black and blue , etc. 

1598 Shaks Merry W\ iv. v. 115 Mistris/wW(good heart* 
is beaten blacke and blew. 1755 Smollett Quix. (1803 215 
My poor father, whom two wicked men are now beating to 
a jelly. 1807 M ilser Martyrs 1. § 2. 49 He was .. beat to 
death with cudgels. 

c. To beat the air, the wind , (the -water obs.): to 
fight to no purpose or against no oppositionin 
reference to 1 Cor. ix. 26. Sometimes referring 
to the ordeal by battle, when one of the parties 
made default, in which case the other is said to 
have gained his cause by dealing so many blows 
upon the air. 

C 1375 Wyclif Serm. Set. Wks. 1871 If. 258 Not as betinge 
\>e eir. 1579 Tomson Calvin Serm. Tim. /%h As we say 111 
a common prouerbe, to beate the water, Saint Paule saith 
to l>eate the ayre. 1611 Bible i Cur. ix. 26 So fight 1 , not 
as one that beatclh the ayre. 1815 Encycl. Brit./d. 5 >JD; 
488/2 If either of the combatants did not appear in the field 
. the other was to beat the wind, or to make so many 
flourishes with his weapon. 1884 EroUDK Car/yle II. xviii. 
49 He cared little about contemporary' politics, which he re¬ 
garded as beating the wind. 

2 . inlr. To strike or deliver repeated blow's (on, 
at anything) ; + to knock (at a door). To beat 
away or on : to go on beating. 

c 1230 A ncr. R . 18 BcateS on ower breoste. c 1385 Chaucer 
L. G. ir. 863 Bctynge with his helis on the groundc. c 143S 
Torr. Portugal 1515 On the dragon fast he belt, c 1450 
Gologras 4- (Jaw. Uv. (1839) 158 Thai bet on sa bryimly, thai 
.. Bristis birneis with brandis. 1535 Stfavart Cron. Scot. 

1 1 576 Thir bernis bald ilkone on viher bet. 1605 Shaks. 
f ear 1. iv. 293 O Lear, Lear, I^ar ! Beate at this gate, that 
let thy Folly in. 16ti Btm.F. Judg. xix. 22 Certaine sonnes 
of Belial .. beat at the doore. 

b. Said of hares and rabhits in rulting-lime. 

1610 GwiLU.M Heraldry ill. xiv. (16601166 You shall say a 
Hare and Conic Beateth or Tappeth. 1650 Fuller Pisga/i 
111. ix. 338 Here the bellowing Harts are said to harbour .. 
beating Hares to forme. 1721 in Bailey. 

3 . traits. Said of the action of the feet upon the 
ground in walking or running; hence. To beat the 
streets : to walk up and down. To beat a palh or 
track : to tread it hard or bare by frequent passage; 
hence, to open up or prepare a way. Often fig. 

a 1000 Beowulf 4522 Se mcarh btirhstede Ix 5 ate 3 . ri 375 
Wyclif Wks. (1880* 166 Bete stretis vp & doun & synge & 
pleie as mynystrelis. 1587 Turiierv. 7 rag. 7 *. 11837) 249 
And as enamored wights are wont, He gan the slreetes to 
beate. 1590 Nasiu: in Greene's Arcadia Pref.(1616) 8 Master 
j Gascoigne . .who first Ixeale tlie path to that perfection. 
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1596 Spenser F. Q. 1.1.11 That path they take that beaten 
seemed most hare. 1637 W. Austin in Spurgeon Treas. 

D ax'id I. 235 Jesus Christ.. who hath beaten the way for 
us. 1693 W. Freke Set. Ess . 18 Our Ancestors hauc beat 
the Track before us. 1718 Pope Iliad 11. 184 Their tramp¬ 
ling feet Beat the loose sands. 1742 Young N’t. TIu ix. 521 
The paths she trod ; Various, extensive, beaten but by few. 
1875 Cur. Rossetti Goblin Market 193 This beaten way thou 
beatest, 1 fear is Hell’s own track. 

4 . To strike (a man or beast) with blows of the 
hand or any weapon so as to give pain; to inflict 
blows on, to thrash; to punish by beating. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 23 Hie bine.. mid heora fystum b<£otan. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 121 Sum me .. bine on bd neh mid hcorc 
hondan stcrclichc beolen. c 1220 St. Marker. 5 Bcatco hire 
bare bodi wid biltre besmen. c 1280 Fall ^ Pass. 61 in E. 

E . P. {1862) 14 He was Ibund to a tre . an ibet wi|> sources 
kenc. a 1300 Cursor M. 15827 Wit hair bastons bele }>ai 
him. 1483 Canton G. dc la Tour Lvi b, (She].. may wc! 
bete herself with her owne staf. 1501 Plumpton Corr. 157 
All ther servant[s] beated me one after another, c 1532 Lo. 
Berners lluon 433 The GryfTen bet hym merueylusly with 
her l>cke, wyngis, and talouns. 1556 Citron. Grey Eriars 
11852? 78 And then was .. bettyn at the same pyller. 1557 
Primer C iiij, Thy heavenly sonne. .was cruellye bette and 
scourged. 1609 Bible (Douay) Nttiu. xxii. 27 Who being 
angrie, betle her sides with a stafle, <21618 Raleigh Rem. 
(1664) 5 Beaten with their own rods. 1712 Armjtiinot John 
Bull (1755) 47 They were beat .. and turned out of doors. 
1856 Rusk^n King Gold. Kix\ i. (ed. 3)8 My brothers would 
beat me to death, Sir. 

+ b. inlr. T o exchange bl 0 ws, fight. (Kr. se ball re.) 
1586 Warner Alb. Eng. iv.xxl 11597' They spur their 

Horses, breake their Spcares, and beat at Barriars long. 

f 5 . Ivans. To strike with heavy blows or dis¬ 
charges of missiles; to batter, bombard. Obs. See 
also 17, 36, 37. 

e 1400 Destr. Troy nxxil 12664 pc bucriies on pc bonk bet 
hym with stonys. c 1600 Shaks. Bonn, i.xii, Beated ami 
chopt with land antiquitie. 1603 KnoU.es I list.^ Turks 
<1621) 702 Upon this hill, KogcndorfT to beat the Castle . . 
planted his batlerie. 1664 Floddan F. ill. 22 With Bombard 
sliot the walls he bet. 

+ b. inlr. Ohs. 

(*1400 Destr. Troy xxiv. 9669 Beiton burgh basneite.- with 
the brem egge. 1633 Stah obb Pac. Hib. xvii. (1821) 392 
And caused the Artillery to beate upon that place. 

6. I ram. Of water, waves, wind, weather, the 
sim’s rays, and other physical agents: To dash 
against, impinge on, strike violently, assail. ( pod- 
icat.) Cf. meat her'beaten. 

a 1000 Riddles (Groin) iii. 6 St ream as staftu beataft. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 47 The Sunncbcame so sore doth 
vs beate. 1664 Floddan F . 111.25 Weary men with weather 
bet. 1697 Dkvoen Virg. Eelog. ix. 59 Let the wild Surges 
vainly heat the Shoar. 1814 Worosvv. White Doc vn. 10 
Some island which the wild waves beat. 1830 TeXnvson 
To J. S. i, The wind that heats the mountain. 

b. inlr. with on, upon , against ; also absol. 

< 885 K. /Flered Boeth. Metr. vi. 15 Sic. .011 staftu bcatep. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1844 pe wawis belt on euer-ilk a side. 
1513 Douglas /Ends vm. viii. 161 The fyrctlaucht beting 
from the lyft on far. 1530 Palsgr. 452/2 The rayne heltc 
.. in my face. 1611 Bible Mark iv. 37 The wanes beat 
into the ship. — Jonah iv. 8 The Sunnc neat vpon the head 
of lonah. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. 53 Bristol 
Channel beats upon it on the North. 1795 Southey Joan 0/ 
Arc 1. 352 We heard the rain beat hard. 1859 Tennyson 
Idylls Ded. 26 That fierce light which beats upon a throne. 

+ c. (said of a river) : To meet, join. Ohs. 

1577 Harrison Descr. Brit, in Hoi in shed xii. 55 Two rilles 
. .joining in Wadeleie parke they beat upon the Test, not 
verie far from Nurseling. 

7 . Ira ns. Said of l he impact of sounds, arch, or 
Ohs . 

1382 Wvcljf Ecclus. xliii. 18 The vois of Ins thunder schal 
be ten the crtlic. 1581 M arbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 1020 Not so 
much as the wordes or voices are heard, onely the sound 
beateth the cares. 1597 Shaks. 2 lien. IV, 1. iii. 92 With 
what loud applause Did’st thou beate heauen with blessing 
Bullingbrookc? 1677, Gilpin Dxmemot. (1867) 136 Vet are 
their cars so beaten with the objection of sects and schisms. 
| 8. tram. To labour or * hammer * at (a subject), 
to thresh out ; to debate, discuss; reason about, 
argue. Ohs. 

1470 Sir J. Paston in Lett. 637 II. 393, I have betyn the 
mater fior vow, your onknowfcehe, as 1 tolde hyr. 154a 
Becon Pat/no. Prayer Wks. (1843) 145 When he hath once 
thoroughly debated and beaten with himself his own misery- 
1546 St. Papers Hen. VIII , XL 197 Prayed him, in the 
bealingc of the malur with the Quene, to consyder and wajre 
all partes. 1636 Healey Epictetus Man. 160 Beate this 
discourse of mine over and over, untill you have gotten the 
habitc thereof. 1659 instruct. Oratory 2 Diligently beat¬ 
ing and examining .. whatever may have relation to your 
suhject. 

+ 9 . inlr. To insist with iteration on or upon. Ob$> 
1579 Tomson C ah'in Serrn. Tim. 374/2 When we beate 
vpon these promises to purpose. 1593 Hooker Eccl. 
To!, it. iv. § 3 Their earnestness, who beat more and more 
upon these last alleged words. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus iii. 1 Often to inculcate and taat vpon this point. 
1633 Sanderson Serm . 11 . 29 The holy Apostles .. beat so 
much .. upon the argument of Christian subjection. 

10 . trans. To overcome, to conquer in battle, or 
(in mod. use) in any other contest, at doing any¬ 
thing; to show oneself superior to, to surpass, 
excel. (A natural extension of 4: cf. similar use 
of l/trash, drub, lick, etc. The earlier examples 
show the transition. In the colloquial to beat one 
hollow , to sticks , to ribands.etc,, there is a play upon 
other senses of beat.) 


\c 1460 Fortescur Abs. Lint. Mon. (1714) 23 The Scotts 
and the Pyctes, so bette and oppressyd this Bond. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. Ixii. 46 The whyte dragon strongly 
fought with the reed dragon and bole hym eucl and hym 
ouerconic -1 1611 Bijile 2 Kings xiii. 25 Three times did 
loash beat [1382 Wyclii- smoot; CovEKn. did smyte] him, 
and rccouered the cities of Israel. 1634 Malory's Arthur 
(1816) 1 . 424 They came home all five well beaten. 1664 
Pepys Diary sti Dec., I hear fully the news of our being 
beaten to dirt at Guinny.by De Ruytcr. 1704 Hymn to 
Viet. Ixvi. 12 Never was braver Army tatter Beat. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 180 r 13 He had beat the Romans in a 
pitched battle. 1778 Burke Corr. (1844) 11 . 213 Wc were beat 
about the light-house, c 1800 Southey Devils Walk xxii, 
This Scotch phenomenon. J trow, Beats Alexander hollow. 
1802 Mar. F.ogkworth Moral T. uSiCt 1 . xi. 92 Favourite 
had been beat, .by Sawney. 1812 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830' 
IV. 177 How many children have you? You heat me, 1 ex¬ 
pect, in that count. 1818 Moore Fudge Earn. Paris iii, 
The old Cafe Hardy.. Beats the field at a dejeuner a la 
fourchctte. 1822 Bvron Juan mi. xlii. Few arc slow In 
thinking that their enemy is heat (Or beaten , if you insist 
on grammar). 1827 Hai.lam Const. Hist. (1876) II. xii. 
440 The ministers were constantly beaten in the hou-e of 
lords. 1847 Barham Ingot. Leg. (1877) 55 Many ladies .. 
were beat all to sticks by the lovely Odille. 1871 Wjivif- 
Melville Kate Com. 1, I rode a race against Bob Da-hvvood 
.. and beat him all to ribands. 1872 Freeman (ten. Sketth 
xiv. § n (1874)295 He first beat the Danes, and then the 
Russians. 1879 Lowell Pod. Wks. 418 And there's where 
1 shall beat them hollow. 

b. Of a difficulty ; To master (a person), to 
defy all his efforts to conquer it. 

<ri8io in Smiles /engineers (1862' 111 . 51 1 he engineers 
hereabouts are all bet; and if you really succeed in ac¬ 
complishing what they cannot do, etc. 1882 J. Pays ( ash 
Only 11 . 316 ‘This beats me altogether,' mused the lawyer. 

c. absol. To gain the victory. 

1770 J. I.<h e Cricket 24 Jove, and all-compelling Fate, In 
their high Will determin’d Kent should beat. Mod. Which 
side beat ? 

t IX. (vans. To strike together the eyelids (— 
Hat), or the teeth; also inlr. either of a person, 
or Ids teeth ( chatter'. Obs. 

c 1360 Wyclii Dc Dot. Eccl .96 f Then] dial antecrist grenne 
.. 8: tale to gedre wi|> hi-c tceh- a *45° Knt. de la 'lour 
U8G81 16 Kver beting her cyelyddes togedre. 1597. K. 
Johnson Sex'. Champ. 1. xvi. 11867) 127 Who, at the first sight 
of St. George, beat his teeth so mightily together, that they 
rang like the stroke of an anvil. 1617 Greene Aleida V ks. 
iGros.) IN. 17 My teeth for cold beating ill my head. 

12 . Ivans. To flap (the wings) with force so that 
they heat the air or llie sides ; also inlr. {absol.) 

e 1386 Ch aucer Fiankl. T. 38 The god of lone anon Beleth 
hise wynges and farevvel lie is gon. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 
iv. i. 199 These Kites, That bait and beate, and will not be 
obedient. 1640 W. Hodgson Dir, Cosmogr. 101 The Ea^le 
..beating her wings on high. <21700 Dryokn (J.> Thrice 
have I beat the wing .and rid with night About the world. 

13 . inlr. Of the heart: To strike against the 
breast ; hence , to throb, palpitate, pulsate. (Said 
also of the pulse, etc. and fig. of passions.). 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 169 And sore sihtc, and his heorle 
biet. c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame 570 And felte eke, that my 
lieu bete. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. i\V. de W. 15311 119 M e n,a > 
fele our pulses tale quikly. 1530 PALECK. 45 */* f e l e howc 
my vaynes beate. 1663 Pepys Diary 19 Oct., Her pulse 
beats fast. 1664 Power E xp. Philos. 1. 37 We have ob¬ 
serv'd her [a Black Snail’s] Jicarl to beat fairly for a 
quarter of an hour after her dissection. 1697 Dkvoen J’irg. 
Georg, iv. 299 Such Rage of Honey in their Bosom beats. 
1785 Mrs. A. Adams Lett. 11848) 260 How the pulse of the 
ministry beats, time will unfold. 1837 Penny Mag. \ 1 . 212 
My heart heat w’ith such transports of joy. 1845 Long- 
fellow Bel/rey Bruges v, I heard a heart of iron beating 
in the ancient tower. c 1863 Jean Ingei.ow EcurBridgCf ks. 
(1874! 242 Beal high, heat low, wild heart so deeply stirred. 

14 . inlr. Hence, applied to other pulsating 
actions and their sounds, a. Said of a watch, etc. 
b. Music. To sound in pulsations; said of the un¬ 
dulating sound produced by two noles of slightly 
differing pitch sounding at the same time; see 
Hkat sby 8. c. tram. To beat seconds , etc. Sec 33. 

1614 Markham Cheap Hush. it. iv. 152 Whose, voyce (if 
you lay your eare to the Iliue) you shall distinguish., 
louder and greater, and beating with a more solemne 
measure. 1737 M. Green Poems (1796' 71 There let the 
serious death-watch beat. x8oi Cooper in Phil. Trans. 
XCL 442 The trial with the watch was again resorted to; 
and she could hear it beat. 1819 Rees Encycl. s.y. Beats , 
And like the human pulse ill a fever, the more dissonant 
are the sounds, the quicker they beat. 1883 StR K. Beckett 
Clocks, tyc. 295 In a pocket lever watch the balance gener¬ 
ally taaLs in 2~9ths of a second. 

XI. Of lhe action and its effects : to do some¬ 
thing by repeated striking. 

* To affect the place of by healing. 

15 . Irans. To force or impel (a thing) by striking, 
hammering, etc. With the direction expressed, 
as to heat dawn, out of, or into (a position or thing). 

1607 Shaks. Timon m. vi. 123 He gaue me a lewell th’ 
other day, and now hec has beate it out of my hat. 1660 
Boyle Seraph. Lcn>e § 16 (1700)95 When we beat the Dust 
out of a Suit. 1719 De Fof. Crusoe (Rtldg.) 18/2 The blow 
.. beat the breath, as it were, quite out of my body. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 238 The stone, .was then lowered.. 
and beat down with a heavy w ooden maul. 

b. fig. To beat (a thing) into one's head\mind, etc. 
1533 More Ansxv. Toysan. Bk. Wks. 1099/2 In suche 
eflectuall wise inculked it, and as who should say, bette 
into theyr hcades. 1556 Veron Godly Sayings (1846) 18 
They must taat into y* heartes of the people .. studye of 
• concord and true innocendc. 1571 Asciiam Scholem.{ 1863) 


29 Fond schoiemasters, by feare, do beate into them the 
hatred of learning. 1612 Brinsley Lnd. Lit. 74 N ou may 
beat the Latine into their heads. 1848 L. Husr Jar Honey 
Pref. 15 The classics were beaten into their head* at school. 

16. To drive by blows (a person, etc.) away, off, 
from . to, info , out of (a place or thing). Jn heat 
out of the field, there is perhaps some mixture of 
sense with 10 . 

C 1325 E. E.Allit. P. C. 248 A wyld walterande whal .. pat 
wntz beten fro pc abyme. <1384 Chaucer //. Fame 1150 
They were..not awey with stormes bete. 1570 Asciiam 
Sehotem. (x8is> 205 In beating, and driving away the best 
natures from learning. 1603 Shake. Mens, for M. it. i. 26?, 

1 shall beat you to your Trent. 1611 Wint. T. 1. ii.33 
lie's beat from his best ward. 1603 Knoli.es I list. Turks 
(1621) 132 Seeing the. Sultan .. beaten out of his kingdome 
by the Tartar. 1738 Wi sely Wks. (18721 I. 91, 1 was beat 
out of this retreat too. 1885 N. PococK in Book Lore 2S 
July, 1 ’heir version of the Psalms was ignominioiidy beaten 
out of the field. 

17 . To break, crush, smash, or overthrow by 
hard knocks; to batter. Cf. 5 . 

1570 T. Wilson Demosthenes 65 Which places he hath so 
cruelly overthrounc and bet to the ground. 1603 Knoli.es 
Hist. Turks 11621)265 Pari of the walswe have beaten even 
with the ground. 1611 Bible Micah iv. 13 J’hou shall beat 
in pieces many people. 1798 N 1 lson in Nicola- I Us/. 111 . 

2 1 he man who may have hi- Ship beat to piece-. 

f 18 . To heat the price , the market, the bargain : 
to endeavour to bring down the price, to chatter 
for the lowest terms ; to cheapen ; A it at K. or 
Hath. Now only in heat dowu : see 3d d. 

1592 Greene Art Canny Catch, it. 6 Hee bet the price of 
him, bargained, and bought him. 1630 Lord Banians 84 
The broaker that beateth die price with him that -ellclh. 
1632 Quaki.i s Dh\ J ane. 1. Ixix. 1660 29 How loth wa> 
righteous Abraham to cea-e. To Beat the price of lustful 
Sodom s ]>eace ! 1640 W. Haiungton Hist. I . dir. II , 1 j 5 

To beate the bargaitie uf peace to a lower rate. 1655 G r,< - 
nali .Chr.ln Arm. xviii.$ 3 \ 1669 7b How low did Abraham 
heat the Market for Sodom- preservation? 1667 Pi.rvs 
Diary 11879) ]^’. 467 With a little l>e:itiiv»; llu -1 ar^ain. w y 
came to a perfect agreenunt. 1785 U. lb unlv in /'air's 

Wks. VII. 398, 1 have been beating the market for them. 

19 . A'anf. {inlr.) To strive against contrary winds 
or currents at sea ; to make way in any direction 
against the wind. To beat about', to tack against the 
wind. [Uf. nautical u-e of led. bcita to bail: some 
conjecture that beat here represents a lo.-t %//.] 

1677 Yarrantun Engl. Improx. \ We inu-t lye beatin»; 
at Sea while the Dutch are at \nchor. 1687 Randolph 
Archipel. 99 An Lngli-h -hip called tlie President had 
been beating (i. c. striving against the wind) above 6 week- 
in the channel. 1748 Anson J oy. 1. x. 102 The time of 
onr beating round Cape Horn. 1765 Tucker Lt. Sat. 

II . 552 Those who still beat about in the boi-terou- seas 
of life. 1819 Mere. Mar. A tug. ti 36 o \ ! I. ?y 1 1 hey cotihl 
not beat to the anchorage. 1837 Hawiiiokse Aiuer. 
Note-bks. (18711 I. 75 The hull of a small schooner tame 
beating down toward- us. 1839 Makryat Thant. Ship ix, 
I'hey beat against light and baffling winds. 1840 R. Dana 
Be/. Mast i. 1 We .. hove up our anchor, and began beating 
down the bay. Ibid, xxiii. 6y The wind drew ahead, and 
we had to beat up the coast. 1841 Tvtli R Hist. Scot. \ 18641 

I II. 57 The transports, -should beat in a- near as pos-ibte to 
the shore. 1853 i\ \xr Grinucll F.ip.shn. 1S56 431 Beat¬ 
ing hard to windward. 1858 Mere. Mar. Mag. V. 123 A 
ship ha- 110 chance to beat otf. 

b. csp. To beat up against the wind. 

1720 Lond. Gac. No. 5827 t He bent up to Windward. 1784 
King Coy. > 1790) V. 1712 We remained several days beating 
up. but in vain, to regain our former birth, it 1848 Markyai 
Pirate xiii, From Carthngena. probably, beating up. 

c. trans. said of the ship beating the sea. 

1718 Pope Iliad xx. 82 The toss'cl navies taat the heaving 
main. 1758 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 58 Others beat the 
Channel with great danger, rather than put into a port. 

d. trans. said of the mariners beating the ship 
up or to windward. 

1839 Sat. Mag. iS May 192/1 We might continue to taat 
the ship up. Ibid. 192/2 \Vc.. kept beating the ship to 
windward. 

20. Vcnery . {intri) a. To run hither and thither 
in attempting to escape, b. To take to the water, 
and go up the stream; also trans. To beat the 
stream , a brook , etc. 

C1470 Hors , Shepe , G. (1822) 31 A herte, yf he be chasid, 
he wil desire to haue a ryuer. As sone ns he taketh the 
Riuer, he soilcth. yf he take agayn the streme he beteth or 
els he beketh. 1575 Tukbfrv. generic 241 The Otter., 
is sayde to beate the Streame. 1727 51 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. Hunting , The buck will beat a brook, but seldom a 
great river, as the hart. 1815 Encycl. Brit . (cd. 5) 111 - 489/1 
Beating, with hunters, a term u-ed of a stag, which runs 
first one way and then another. It is then said to beat up 
and down. 

* * To affect the stale or condition of by beating. 

21. trans. To work metal or other malleable 
material by frequent striking; to hammer, fa. To 
inlay metal, to enchase, or emboss (obs.). b. To 
shape by beating, to forge, to flatten or expand 
superficially by beating ; also with out. + c. To 
coin (money). Also fig. 

C1386 Chaucer Knt.%. T. 121 Ills pynoun Of gold ..in 
which ther was i-hete 1 'hc Minatour. » 43 ° i-Yix:. Chron. 
Troy 1. ix, His armes .. Branded or tale vpon his coote 
armure. 1483 Churchxv. Accfs. St. Mary H. Lond. _ (Nichols 
1797) 96 For betv-ng and steynynge of the same pi nous, 6</. 
1611 Bible ha. li. 4 They shall beate (1382 Wyclif bete to. 
gidcre, 1388 vvclle togidcr) their swords into plow-shares. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World II. vili. vi. § i. 611 Prerogatiuc- 
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belonging to a Monarch ..To beat Monic. 1640 Hodgson 
Div. Cosmogr. 71 beating out chains and nets., so thin 
that the eye could not see them. 1751 Chamrkrs Cyct, 
s.v. Gold Leaf, An ounce may be beaten into sixteen 
hundred leaves each three inches square. 1815 EucycL 
Brit. (ed. 5) III. 487/2 To forge and hammer; in which 
sense smiths and Carriers say, to beat iron. 1821 Craig 
Led. Drawing vii. 372 Ao anvil, a hammer..to beat out 
and repair any part of the work that may seem to be ill 
done. 1884 Church Bacon ix. 220 He.. beat out his 
thoughts into shape in talking. 

b. To become by being beaten out. 

1873 Browning Red Cott. Tight-c. 219 One particle of ore 
beats out such leaf! 

22. To make into a powder, or paste, by repealed 
blows; to pound, pulverize. Generally with a 
complcmcntal word or phrase. 

c 1420 Ballad, on llnsb. xi. 414 Beteall this smal, and sarce 
it smothe atle alle. 1535 Coverdale Sum. xi. 7 The people 
..gathered it.. and beate it in mortars. 1616 Surkl. & 
Markh. Conntr. Farm 235 Sowen with fine sand well bet. 
a 1618 W. Bradshaw in Spurgeon Treas. David Ps. xc. 3 
Thou beatest him to dust again. 1772 84 Cook I~oy. 0790) 
V. 1772 The bark of the pine-tree, beat into a mass re. 
sembling hemp. 18x5 EucycL Brit. (ed. 5) HI. 487/2 We 
say, to beat drugs, to beat pepper, to beat spices; that is 
to say, to pulverize them. 1871 Riskin' Fors Clav. Ill. 2 
Pick the meat clean off and beat it in a marble mortar. 

23. To mix (liquids) by beating with a stick or 
other instrument; lo make into a batler; to switch 
or whip an egg, etc.). Also with up. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans C vj a, 'fake yolkys of egges rawe 
and whan they be wele belon to geder. 1541 R. Cofland 
Guydon's Formal. U iij, The whytes of egges, and oyle of 
roses bet togyther. 1664 Crt. <y Pitch. J. Cromwell 104 
Take twenty Eggs, beat them in a dish with some sail. 
1793 Smkvton Fdystone L. § 237 The mortar .. was pie- 
pared for use by being beat in a \ ery strong wooden bucket. 

. 1813 \V. Pvhls Ladies' Rec. Bk. 26 Beat well up together 
equal quantities of honey and common water. 1882 Mrs. 
Reese Cookery ,y 11 oustk. 320 Take three or more eggs.. 
beat yolks and whites separately. 

24. techn expressing various operations in the 
arts ; as in Printing to ink lhe forms wilh beaters ; 
in Bookbinding, Paper-making, Flax dressing, etc. 

1753 Chambers Cytl. Sapp. v., Beating flax or hemp is 
an operation in the dressing of these matters, contrived to 
render them more soft and pliant, Beating among book¬ 
binders denotes the knocking a book in quires on a block 
with a hammer, after folding, and before binding or stitch¬ 
ing. Beating in the paper-works, signifies the beating of 

1 >aper on a stone with a heavy hammer with a large, smooth 
tcad, and short handle, in order to render it more smooth, 
and unifjrm, and tit for writing. 1824 J. Johnson Tvfi'gr. 
II. 524 All pressmen do not beat alike. Ibid. The great art 
in beating is to preserve uniformity of colour. 

25. To stiike so ns to cause appendages to 
come off. To beat a carpet } so as to rid it of dust. 
Vo beat a tree, so as 10 cause its fruit to fall. 

:6u Bible Pent. xxiv. -3 When thou be.Ucsl thine olive 
trees, thou shall not go over the boughs again. 1872 Riskin' 
Fors Ctav. II. 16 From a distance it sounds jusl like beat¬ 
ing carpels. 

26. To strike (water, bushes, or cover of any kind) 
in order to rouse or drive game ; to scour or range 
over (a w ood, etc. in hunting. To beat the bush 
is also "fig. as in e. 

a 1400 Cor 1 . .1 tjst. 119 Many a man doth bete the bow. 
Another man hath the brydde. i486 L'k. Si. Alba us D j a, 
Cast yowte sparchawke in to a ire and bectc the bushes. 
1526 Pitgr. Per/. i\V. de W. 15311 141 Whiche . hath .. 
betteii the busshc that you may catehe the hyrde. 1655 
OuRNALL C hr. in Arm. 19 \ iii. $ 1 116691 502/2 I low shall 
we get them to come into it? Truly, never, except we 
first beat the River, a 1667 Wither / breed a Lass , 'Tvvas 
I that beat the bush, The birds to others flew. 1707 
Re/I. Ridicule 17171 11. 183 [Thcyl can only beat the 
Bush, and never tend to the Head of the Business. 1741 
Com/>l. Fans. Piece it. i. 289 The Huntsman .. niu-i beat 
the Outside of the Springs or Thickets. 1772 Golosh. 
Stoops to Couq. t, Beating the thicket for a hare. 1814 
Scott fFav. Pref. App- *1842' 30 The cover being now 
thoroughly beat by the attendants. 1872 Baker Site 
Tribal, xvii. 290. I took a few men to beat the jungle. 
fig. 1732 Porte Fss. Man t. 9 Together let us beat this 
ample field. 1790 R. Cumberland West Indian 11. at He 
.. has been beating the town over to raise a little money. 
1861 Sala Tiv. round Clock One a.m. .» 5 When the 
shadowy hero of the ‘Virginians’ was beating the town 
wilh my Lords Castlewood and March. 

b. iiitr. or absol. Also Jig. esp. with about. Vo 
beat over the old ground : to discuss topics already 
treated of. 

1709 Steele Tatter No. 73 r 8 Some [dogs] beat for the 
Game, some hunt it. 17x1 Budgell Sped. No. 116^5 We 
came upon a large Heath, and the Sportsmen began to beat. 
1828 Lanoor I mag. Conv. 11846) 470 The light dog beats 
over most ground. 1865 Times 2 Jan., They both saw a man 
beating towards the place where the net was fixed. 1878 
H. Smart Tlay or Pay vii. 149 What do you expect us to 
do—beat, ur carry cartridges? 

fig. 1713 Guardian 11756) I. 312 Beasts of prey, who walk 
ourstreetsin broad day-light, beating about from coffee-house 
to coffee-house- Ibid. II. 83, I am always beating about in 
niy thoughts for something that may turn to the benefit of 
my dear country- 1738 Pope Epil. Sat . it. 102 To find an 
honest man I beat about. 1792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights 
Worn. v. 225, I do not mean to allude to all the writers who 
have written on the subject of female manners: it would, in 
fact, be only beating over the old ground. 

c. To beat about the bush : lit., as in 12 ; fig. To 
engage in preliminary operations, esp. to approach 
a matter in a cautious or roundabout way. 

157a Gascoigne IFks. (1587) 71 He bet about the bush, 


whyles other caught the birds. 1687 T. Brown in Dk. 
Buckhm.'s Wks. (1705) II. 115 He ..often beat about the 
Bush, to start a Convert in him. 1798 Mar. Edgeworth 
Pract. Educ. (1822) I. 268 This ludicrous and perverse 
method of beating about the bush. 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk . 
vii. 259 After some hours spent in beating about the bush. 
1884 Punch 29 Nov. 256/2 Obliged to be off: Excuse me 
.. But no good beating about the bush. 

27 . fig. With tip in many constructions, as to 
beat up for recruits, lo beat tip the town for recruits, 
to beat up recruits , and ellipt. to beat up. 

1696 Brookiiouse Temple Open. 21 Beating up for Volun- 
tiers, by a New Predication. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 261 
p 1 A Captain of Dragoons .. beating up for Recruits in 
those Parts. 1758 J. Ray Rebellion 151 They also en¬ 
deavour'd lo levy Men here, and beat up publickly for that 
Purpose. 1794 Southey Bot. Bay Eclog. ii. Wks. 11 . 78 A 
sergeant lo the fair recruiting came .. to beat up for game. 
1809 W. Irving Knickerb. in. v. (1849) 171 He tarried .. to 
beat up recruits for his colony. X824 1 revelyan in Life 
Macaulay 11876) I. tit. 146 Macaulay beat up the Inns of 
Court for recruits. 1879 Lowell Poet. Wks. 418 If a poet 
Beat up for themes, hi> verse will show it. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 8 July 5 '3 Any effort to beat up pecuniary help out¬ 
side the ranks. 

28 . To beat up the quarters of : to arouse, disturb ; 
coiioq. to visit unceremoniously. 

1670 Cot ion Espcrnon 1.1. 3 Now beating up one quarter, 
now alarming another. Ibid. 1. it. 63 An opportunity to 
beat tip a Quarter of twelve hundred Light Horse. 1741 
Richardson Pamela II. 179 To .. travel round the Country, 
and beat up their Friends Quarters all the Way. 1761 Hume 
Ilist. bug. II. xxix. 131 liis quarters were every moment 
beaten up by the activity of the French Generals. 1823 
Lamb F.lia Ser. 1. xv. 11865' 119 To beat up the quarters of 
some of our less known relations. 

29 . To beat the brains, head, etc.: to think per¬ 
sistently and laboriously. Cf. Cudgel v. 

1579 Tomson Calvin Serin. Tim. 457/2 Vet do the 
Papistes, but beate the water, when they stand & beate 
their heads only about ceremonies. <*1593 Marlowe 
Massacre Paris 1. i, Guise .. beats his hrains to catch us 
i:i his trap. 1677 Vakran ton Engl, imprez*. 108 I have 
beat my Noddle a good while, considering of the reasons. 
1686 W. dl Bkitmne Hum. Print. § 1 Never .. Beat your 
Brain about the Proportion between the Cylinder and the 
Sphere. 

t b. intr. predicated of the brain, etc. Obs. 

1602 Sjiaks. Ham. in. i. 182 This.. matter in his heart; 
Whereon his Brains still beating, puts him thus From 
fashion of himsclfe. 1639 Fuller ///"(k JFmr it. xliv. 11840) 
ttx A lawyer's brains will beat to piirj>of.e when his own 
preferment is the fee. 

30 . 7 'o beat a drum, etc.: lo strike it so as to 
produce rhythmical sound. (F ormerly with «/A 

1603 KnoU ES Hist. Turks D. 1621) 1381 Beating up his 
drummes in every quarter. 1647 May I fist. Tart. n. v. 92 
Drums were beat up in London .. for Souldiers to be sent 
to Hull. 1697 Dkvdln Cirg. Georg, n. 789 L’er hollow 
Drums were beat. 1832 Hone I car Bk. 1294 Beating a 
drum, and blowing the hautboy. 

b. To beat an air, a tattoo, a signal, and hence 
ullipt., a charge, a parley , a retreat , etc. on the 
drum. Also tig. To beat a ictrcat 1 lo retreat. 

1706 Loud. Gaz. No. 4221/2 The Enemy beat a Parley. 
1765 Falconer Demag. 409 He bids enraged sedition beat 
the charge. 1841 Thackeray Ballads , Chron. Drum 1. 
?t At midnight I beat the tattoo. X855 Macaulay Hist . 
Fug. III. 6 A parley was beaten. i86x Hughes Tom 
Broii’u O.rf III. iv. 74 With ihc help of his pipe (he] de¬ 
bated w ith himself the question of beating a retreat. 

C. intr. and absol. 

1841 T hackeray Chroit. Drum 1879 Wks. XXL 6 He., 
w ill never more l>eat on the drum, i860 AltRound 403 
The captain ordered the drummer .. to beat to quarters. 

31 . (Predicated of a drum or other instrument 
itself) : a, intr. =* To be beaten, to sound when 
beaten. 

1656 Rec. Xcw Haven Col. 1858)603 The second Drum 
hath left beating. 1723 De Foe Mem. Cavalier 11840) 137, 

I was glad to hear the drums beat for soldiers. 1758 J. 
Ray Rebellion 147 The Drums beat to Arms. 1808 Camp¬ 
bell ltoken linden , But Linden saw another sight When 
the drums beat at dead of night. 1822 Scott Sleet xxt, 
Every brass basin betwixt the Bar and Paul’s beating 
before you. 1851 Longf. Wks. ■ Rtlclg.) 57 And the muffled 
drum should beat To the tread of mournful feet. 1871 
I.. Morris Songs Two IF. 167 The mad chimes were heat¬ 
ing like surf in the air. 1883 Rossetti If'kite Ship in Ball. 
.y Sonn. 85 High do the bells of Rouen beat. 

b. trans. with the sound or signal as obj. : To 
express by its sound when beaten. 

1636 Massinger Bashf L<n>. tv. iii, Nor fife nor drum beat 
up a charge. 1672 T. Venn Mil. <y Mar. Discipl. xxij. b 
169 Before the Drum beaLcs a march. 1822 Scott Tig el 
xxt, With all the brass basins of the ward beating the 
march to Bridewell before me. 1841 Thackeray Chron. 
Drum 11. 4 My drum beat its loudest of tunes. 1848 Ma¬ 
caulay Hist. Fug. II. 535 Before him the drums beat 
Lillibullero. Ibid. xvii. (1871) 289 The drums of Limerick 
beat a parley. 

c. intr. predicated of the signal, etc. =To be 
beaten, to be expressed by beating. 

1816 C. James Mil. Did. fed. 4) 178 The Reveille alw ays 
beats at break of day. 1848 Thackeray Fan. FairU. v. 55 
Wake me about half an hour before the assembly beats. 

32 . 7 b beat time : to mark musical lime by 
beating a drum, by tapping with the hands, feet, 
a stick, etc., by striking the air with a baton; 
also fig. to keep time wilh. 

1607 Dkydes Virg. Georg, in. 301 With Pride lo prance ; 
And trightly manag’d) equal Time to beat. 1709 Anotsos 
Tatter No. 157 ? 2 The Part rather of one who beats the 


Time, than of a Performer. 1807 Robinson A rchacol. Grxca 
v. xxiii. 535 The leaders of choruses beat time sometimes 
with the hand, and sometimes with the foot. 1842 Tenny¬ 
son Millers Dau. 67 A love-song 1 had somewhere tead 
.. Beat time to nothing in my head. 1847 Longf. Ev. (1831) 
172 And anon with his w ooden shoes beat time to the music. 

33 . There is often a combination of tbe notions 
of the beating of the heart, the pulse, or chrono¬ 
meter (senses 13, 14) with that of the beating ol 
a drum, the beating of time, etc. 

160a Sjiaks. Ham. 1. i. 39 The Bell then beating one. 
<1x656 Bp. King Poems <5- Ps. (1843) 38 My Pulse,like a 
soft Drum, Beats my approch. 1704 Steele Lying Lover 
t. »- (1732) 23 To all, my Heart and every Pulse beat time. 
1769 Maskelyxe in Phil. Trans. LIX. 279 A pendulum 
clock beating half seconds. 1792 Mary Wollstonecr. 
Rights Worn, vii 278 The heart made to beat time to 
humanity, rather than to throb with love. 1812 Woodiiouse 
Astron. viii. 53 The seconds which it fa clock] beats. 1839 

1 .once. Ps. Life iv, Our hearts., like muffled drums are 
beating Funeral marches to the grave. 

III. With adverbs, and in phrases. 

* With adverbs. 

34 . Beat about: see 26 b. Beat away: see 

2 and 16. 

35 . Beat back : a. To force back by beating 
(cf. 15); b. To drive back by force, to repel, re¬ 
pulse ; c. To cause to rebound (cf. 16). 

1593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. III. xL § 21 That our pride .. be 
controlled, and our disputes beaten back. 1621 Molle 
Camerar. Liv. I.ibr. 1. vii. 23 'I hc souldiers .. knew not 
how to doe to beat backe the enemy. <7x656 Bf. Hall 
Occas. Med it. (1851) 28 We beat back the flame; not with 
a purpose to suppress it, but to raise it higher. X715 Desa- 
GULtERS Fires Im/r. 7 By Reflection when they are healen 
hack from Bodies, against which they strike. 1855 M acau¬ 
lay Hist. Eng. IV. 583 On the eighth a gallant sally of 
French dragoons was gallantly beaten back. 

36 . Beat down : a. To force or drive downward 
by beating or hammering (cf. 15); b. To batter or 
break down by heavy blows, lo demolish, knock 
down (cf. 17); c .fip. To overthrow (an institu¬ 
tion, opinion, etc.); d. To force down (a price) by 
haggling (cf. iS). With these cf. Abate, e. intr. 
To come down with violence, like rain blown by 
the wind, the sun’s rays, etc. (cf. 6); f. (sec 19); 
g. To reduce by beating (cf. 22). 

<11400 Dcstr. Troy xxix. 11931 t he knightes brentyn 
and betyn doun all the big houses. 1547 Homilies 1. Sal¬ 
vation <18591 3° t his doctrine beateth down the vain 
glory of roan. 1552 Bk.Com. Prayer, Litany , And finally? 
to beate downe Satan under uur feete. 1586 Warner Alb. 
Fug. 11. xii. 11597) 53 Fighting to beate dow-ne the Gates. 
1603 Fulbecke Pandects 28 Democracie hath bcene bette 
doune, and Monarchic established. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks 11621) 63 The enemy with great slaughter still beaten 
dow ne. 1667 Pepys Diary <18771 V. 87 To alter my office 
by beating down the wall and making me a fayre window 
there. 1793 Bent ham Wks. (1843) IV. 413 Thus monopoly 
will beat down prices, 1849 M \caulay Hist. Eng. xvii. 

11871> II. 280 One whole side of the castle had been beaten 
dow n, c 1850 Rudim . ,V<if*. (Weale) 107 For the purpose of 
keeping the sea from beating dow n. i860 Geo. Eliot in 
Cross Life (1885) II. xi. 273 The fields that were so. sadly 
beaten down a little w-hile ago are now standing in fine 
yellow shocks, i860 Tyndall Gtac. 1. § 16. 1x3 The sun .. 
beat down upon Us with intense force. 

37 . Beat in : a. To knock or force in by beating 
(cf. Jf); b. To drive in by force (cf. 16) ; c. To 
smash or break in by blows, to batler in (cf. 17) ; 

d. To inculcate (cf. 15 b); e. (see 19). 

1561 Daus tr. Bullingcr on Apoc. (1573) 260 b, Thys should 
the Monkes and Fryers haue beaten in and set forth. 1589 
Warner Alb. Fug. vi. xxix. (1597) 143 Scots but brag, and 
he did beate them in. 1874 Boutf.LL A rms *5- Arm. vi. 91 An 
axe-blow .. w ould even beat in a shield. 

38 . Beat off: a. To drive away from by blows, 
attacks, volleys (cf. 16, 17); b. (see 19). 

1650 R. Staplvton Stradas LorvC. Warres vit. 41 When 
the Enemye .. attacques the Towne, it cannot beat them off. 
1764 Harmer Observ. xiv, i. 37 No rain fell in the day-time, 
to beat off the workmen, 
c. Beat on : (see 2.) 

39 . Beat out: a. To trace out a path by tread¬ 
ing it first, lo lead the way (cf. 3); b. To knock 
or force or shape out by beating (cf. 15); c. To 
drive out by force or fighting (cf. 16) ; d. To 
hammer out into a bulge, to extend by hammer¬ 
ing (see 21) ; e. To thresh (corn); f. To work out 
or get to the bottom of (a matter, laboriously), 
to ‘hammer* out; g. (in U. S.) To overpower 
completely, to exhaust; h. To measure out by 
beats (cf. 33). 

1577 tr. Bullingcr s Decades 293 To beate out the causes ol 
these calamities. 1603 Shaks. Mcas.for M. iv. iii. 58 They 
shall Wat out my braines with billets. 1606 G. Wlooo- 
cockeI Hist. Ivstine 14 a, Themystocles .. began to beat 
out what they intended. 1611 Bible Ruth ii. 17 So she 
gleaned in the field vntill euen, and beat out [1388 Wvchf 
beet with a 3erde, and schook out; Coverd. shaked out] 
that she had gleaned. x6xa Brinsley Lud. Lit. xxi. (1627) 
244 Tbe • • labours of others, which beat out the .. sense of 
every word and phrase. 1667 Milton P. L . xi. 446 A store 
That beat out life. 1667 Sir R. Moray in Laudcrd. Papers 
(18851 II. 42 Wee beat out the bottom of the matter. 1672 
Bf. Lloyd Fun. Scrm. Bp. Wilkins 39 Sometimes beating 
out new untravell’d ways, sometimes repairing those that 
had l>een beaten already. 177S Fielding Miser v. iy, 
Lovegold .. I’ll beat out your brains. 1780 G. Clinton in 
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Sparks Corr. Abler. Rev. (1853) 111 . 132 They were so beat 
out with fatigue. 1850 Tennyson In. Mem. 1. it. iv, The 
clock Beats out the little lives of men. 

40 . Beat together: (sec 23.) 

Beat up: a. To tread tip by much trampling 
(cf. 3) ; b. To make way against the wind or tide 
(sec 19b); c. To bring a soft or semi-fluid mass 
to equal consistency by beating (see 23); d. (see 
30, 31 b) ; e. To beat up for recruits, etc. (see 27); 
to beat up quarters (sec 28). 

1882 Daily Tel. 24 June, At the commencement of play 
the wicket was moderately good, but it was beaten up con¬ 
siderably during the latter half of the Australian innings. 
Mod, ' We had an egg beaten up and biscuits/ 

* * In the phrases: 

41 . To beat the bounds : to trace out the boun¬ 
daries of a parish, striking certain poinls with 
rods, etc., by way of a sensible sign patent to wit¬ 
nesses. 'To beat goose, or (Naut.) the booby \ to 
strike the hands under the armpits to warm them, 
f To beat the hoof beat it on the hoof\ to go on 
foot (obs.). To beat the knave out of doors, name 
of an obsolete game of cards. 

*570 B. Googe Popish Ktngd. iv. (1880) 53 U/targhP Pro. 
cession weeke. Bounds are beaten. 1687 T. Brow n Saints 
in Up. Wks, 1730 I. 78 We beat the hoof as pilgrims. 1691 
Wood Ath. Oxon. If. /412 They all heated it on the hoof 
♦ lq London. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 26a A childish 
pastime with cards played ..under the title of ‘Beat the 
Knave out of doors/ 1879 S \t..\ in Daily Tel. 21 July, You 
and your mates were provided with long willow wands with 
which, at appointed spots, to beat the bounds. 1883 Times 
15 Mar. 9/6 The common labourers at outdoor work were 
' beating goose" to drive the blood from their fingers. 

42 . Horsemanship. Technical phrases: To beat 
a c 111 vet, the dust, upon a xvalk, upon the hand, 
etc. (See quot.) 

1607 Markham Caval, 1.(1617^ 16 To manage, to beat a 
coruetand suchlike. 1753 Chambers Cyi l. Snpp. s. v. Peat, 
A horse is said to beat the dust, when’at each stroke or mo¬ 
tion, he does not take in ground or way enough with his fore¬ 
legs .. He beats the dust at curvets, when he does them 
too precipitantly, and too low .. He beats upon a walk, when 
he walks too shorthand thus rids but little ground, whether 
it be in streight lines, rounds or passings. Ibid., Cha<k 
in the Manege is taken in the same sense, as beat upon the 
hand; it is applied to a horse, when his head is not steady, 
but he tosses up his nose and shakes it all of a sudden, io 
avoid the subjection of the bridle. 

43 . Phrases treated under senses 1-33 : 

To beat about the bush (see 26 c\ the air (1 c), a bargain 
(18', black and blue (1 b\ one's brains (29', the breast 1 1 ’, 
a brook (20', the bush (26’, a carpet (25', a charge (30 b\ a 
door ii\ a drum (30', the ears (p, one's head ( 29', hollow t io\ 
the market (18', money (2 1\ out of the field (16', a parley 
(30 b), a path 13', the price 118', <r retreat 130 b\ seconds <33*, 
the ship U9 d>, small (22', the stream <20', the streets <3*, 
time <32\ to arms (30*, to ribbons, to sticks (io>, a track (31, 
a trret2s\ up quarters (281, the water (1 c, 26', the wind 
(.i c), the wings (12}. 

Beat (b/t, b^»t\ v .- [Either the direct deriva¬ 
tive, or immediate source, of Beat sbf, q.v. 

(Marshall 1^1796 (Eng. Dial. Soc. B. vi. p. 70* seem*, to 
identify this with Beat v, 1 ; others have tried to identify it 
with Beet y. (ME . blten), cither in the sense of in/prai'- 
mg the soil, or of kindling, or feeding fire, which seems 
phonetically inadmissible, even if the sense were more 
probable.)] 

To slice off the rough sod from uncultivated or 
fallow ground, with a beat-ax or breast plough, in 
order to burn it, for the purpose at once of destroy¬ 
ing it, and of converting it into manure for the land. 
Hence Beating vbl. sb.; and the compound Beat¬ 
ing-ax = Beat-ax (under Beat sb*,. 

*534 Fitzherb. Hush. § 8 They must go beale tlieyr 
landes with maltockcs as they do in many places of Corne- 
wayle, and in som places of Dcuonshyre. 1602 Carkw 
Cornwall ip6 About May, they cut vp all the grasseof that 
ground which must newly be broken, into Turfes, which 
they call Beating. 1796 Marshall Eeon. W. Eng. I. 324 
Performed with a Beating-axe —namely, a large adze—some 
five or six inches wide, and ten or twelve inches long; 
crooked and somewhat hollow or dishing. . . This operation 
is termed hand-beating. 1808 Monthly Mag. Dec. 422 To 
beet ground : to pare off the turf in order to burn it (Corn¬ 
wall and Devon V 

Beat (b/T), sbA [f. Beat vi] 

1 . A stroke or blow in beating. 

c 1615 Fletcher Valent, n. iii, For thos we get but years 
and # beets. _ 1687 Dryden Hind 4- P. u 253 The Smith 
Divme,as with acarelcss beat,Struck out the mute creation 
at a heat. 1805 Southey Madoc in Azt. .x.xiii, Instrument 
of touch, Or beat, or breath. 

2. fencing. A particular blow struck upon the 
adversary’s sword or foil. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Sapp. s. v., There are two kinds of 
beats ; the first jrerformed with the foible of a man's sword 
on the foible of his adversary's.. The second .. is performed 
with the fort ofa man’s sword on the foible of his adversary's 
. with a jerk or dry beau 1833 Regal. Instr. Cavalry 1. 
*53 Fhe .smarter the beat is given, the more effectual they 
will be as ‘Guards' and 1 Parries." 

3 . A stroke upon a drum, the striking of a drum 
with the sound produced; the signal given thereby; 
also in drum-beat. Sometimes fig. 

167a T. Venn Mil. \ Mar. Discipl. 1. iv. 45 There arc 
these several Beales 1 of the Drum) to be taken notice of as 
military signs. 1687 Drydkn St. Cecilia's Day iii, The 
double double double beat Of the thundering drum. 1791 
Paink Eights M. 44 By the beat of drum a proclamation 


was made. 1816 C. James Mil. Diet. (ed. 4) 178/2 The 
ChurchCa.ila beat to summon the soldiers ofa regiment, 
or garrison, to church. 1843 Mac allay Hist. Eng. xvii. 
(1871) 11 . 284 Every man should be under arms without 
beat of drum, t 1850 Longe. My lost Youth, The drum¬ 
beat repeated o’er and o’er. 

4 . ‘ The movement of the hand or baton, by 
which the rhythm of a piece of music is indicated, 
and by which a conductor ensures perfect agree¬ 
ment in tempo and accent on the part of the 
orchestra or chorus; also, by analogy, the different 
divisions of a bar or measure with respect to their 
relative accent.’ Grove Diet . Mus. (1880). 

5 . Any measured sequence of strokes or blows, 
or the sound thereby produced; the march of 
measured sound or of verse. 

*795 Southey l 'is. Maid Orleans iii. 37 The regular beat 
Of evening death-watch, a 1822 Shelley Cloud , The beat 
of her aery feet, Which only thcangcl.s hear. 1848 M rs. (»as- 
keel .1/. Barton 66/2 The measured beat of the waters 
against the sides of the boat. 1851 I.ongi*. / 'ittageBlaiksm., 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge With measured 
beat anil slow. 1885 Con temp. Rtv. Apr. ^55 Though it 
scarcely can be said to indicate the beat of the iamb. 

6. The rhythmical throbbing of the heart or 
pulses ; sometimes in comb., as pulse-beat. 

4755 Johnson Diet. s. v., The beat ofa pulse. 1836 Todd 
Cycl. Ana/. <V Phys. 1. 674 '1 The flow from a vein is acce- 
1 crated after each beat of the heart. 1877 O. W. JIoi.mis 
Earn. Eecord Poems 1884* 319 In every pulse-beat of 
their loyal sons. 1877 M. Foster Phys. 1. iv. 97 Regarded 
as a pump its <i. e. the Heart's! effects aie determined by the 
frequency of the beats, by the force of each beat, by the 
character of each beat. 

7 . In a clock or watch ; The stroke ofa pallet of 
the pendulum or balance on a tooth of the scape 
wheel; the sound thus produced ; also the regular 
succession of such strokes. 1 lence beat-pin. 

1706 Phillips, . Beats in a watch or clock. 1819 Reis 
Cyil. s. v. Beat, The interval between two sutecssix c lie.il'-, 
in a clock or wateh. 1828 Aknoti Physics I. 90 In storm and 
in calm its | the chronometer's] steady beat went on. 1883 Sir 
K. Beckett Clocks, etc. 131 In very large clocks the pallet 
tails are too Ihkk to bend for adjustment of the beat, and 
these eccentric beat pins are used. 1884 F. Brm m.n Ua/i \ 
-V Clock///. 42 Beat Pins [are| small screws to adjust the 
position of the crutch with relation to the pendulum. 

b-A'. 

1865 I. II. Neuman (.croutms ii. 14 I low still it is! 1 hear 
no more the busy beat of lime. 

8. A throbbing or undulating effect taking place 
in rapid succession when two notes not quite of 
the same pitch are sounded together; the com¬ 
bined note alternates rapidly between the minimum 
of sound produced by the mutual interference of 
their vibrations, ami the full effect produced by 
the coincidence of their vibrations. 

« *733 North Lives I. 247 How it [the organ at Exeter J 
is Luned, whether by measure or the beats, we were not in¬ 
formed. 1819 Rees Cycl. s. v. Beat, The beats of two dis- 
sonant organ pipes, resemble the beating of the pulse to the 
touch. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Counex. Phys. Sc. x. vi. (1849) 
r 54 - 

9 . Music . ‘The name given in English to a 
melodic grace or ornament, but with considerable 
uncertainty as to which paiticular ornament it de¬ 
notes, the word having been variously applied by 
different writers/ Grove Diet. Mus. (1SS0). 

1803 Rees Cycl. s. v., Beat in music is a grace. 

10 . 'Flic round or course habitually traversed by 
a watchman, sentinel, or constable on duty. [It 
is uncertain to which sense of Beat v, this is to be 
referred: cf. prob. to 3. but cf. 26 b, 41] 

1825 Hood Ode Graham xxwii. 1 hear the watchmen on 
their beats. Hawking the hour about the streets. 1840 
Penny Cycl, XVIII. 315 Every part of the metropolis is 
divided into beats, c i860 Thackeray Balt. Police///. 11879) 
231, I paced upon my beat With steady step and slow. 

b. A course habitually traversed by any one ; 
sometimes fig., esp. in phrase, Out of ones beat : 
not in one’s sphere or department. 

1836 Gen. P. Thompson Lett. Represent. 153 A highway¬ 
man could never get more than the value of his beat. 1836 
Dickens Sk. Boz \, ir The costermongers repaired to their 
ordinary * beats ’ in the suburbs. 1839 Carlyle Chartism tv. 
(1858) 21 Furope, Asia, Africa, and America lay somewhere 
out of their beat, 1862 Sat. Rev. 15 Mar. 295 Ask him why 
anything is so and so, and you have got out of his beat. 

11 . A tract over which a sportsman ranges in 
pursuit of game. 

1875 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports 1. 1. i. § 1 The frauds .. 
are enough to make him cautious before engaging a beat. 
1884 Weekly Times 29 Aug. 14/4 On the first day's beat he 
saw one brace of barren birds, 

12 . In sailing: One of the transverse courses in 
beating to windward. 

1880 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., Anxious moments follow next on 
the beat to windward. 

13 . Beat-up of quarters : assault, reconnaissance. 

1870 Daily Xi-ws 18 Oct., The beat-up of the enemy’s 

quarters .. took place after all. 

Beat (b/t, dial, b/t), sbi- Forms : 5 bete, 6 
beit, 7 bayt, 8 bait, 8- beat, 9 beet. [Of un¬ 
certain form and etymology; the 15th c. bete and 
18th c. frequent bait, point to beat as the i6ih c. 
and normal modern form, bait being only a pho¬ 
netic variant at a lime when the pronunciation 


was still (be?t) as in great, and beet being a modem 
phonetic spelling since the pronune. became (b/t) 
as in meat, meet. Possibly from the vb. beat, in 
sense of a ‘beating/ or quantity to be beaten at 
once; sec Beat v. 24, and cf. stack , etc.] A bundle 
of flax or hemp made up ready for steeping. 

r 1450 Henryson Mor. Eat*. 60 The Lint ryped, the Churle 
pulled the Lytle, Ripled the holies, and in beites it set; It 
steeped in the burnc, and dryed sync, And with nne bcitlel 
knocked it and bet, Sync swyngled it well, and hekled in the 
Act. a 1500 Cat//. Angl. 30 note , A bete as of hempe or lyne, 
fisc is. 1616 Scri-l. & Mark h. Count r. Farm 567 Hempe .. 
bound vp in bundles, which they do call bayts. 1725 Brad¬ 
ley Earn. Diet. s.v. Hemp, Laying Bait upon Baits till all 
be laid in, and so that the Water covers'em all over. 1744 
D. Flint Raising Flax ix. n The lint is. lied up in large 
but manageable Beats or Sheaves. 1839 Stone house ✓I.r- 
holmti 29 Flax., a week after midsummer, is pulled and 
bound in sheaves or beats. 1847 Jrnl. R. A 7 r/e. Soc. VIII. 
ti. 453 I ke llax .. must be lied up in small sheaves or beets. 

Beat (b/t, b/it), sb. 3 Forms: also 7 baitc, 
7-9 bait, 8-9 bate. [Of doubtful phonetic form, 
and unknown origin. The modern Devonsh. pio- 
nuneialion is v l*“t) f variously spelt bait, bate, beat. 
Although bait occurs constantly in Gcrvaisc Mark¬ 
ham, beat c was the spelling of the vb. with Filz- 
herbtrl in 1 53 - 1 * Garew in 1602, and of the sb. 
with Worlkige in 16S1, and is apparently the 
proper form. The vb. is found nearly a century 
before the sb., and may thus be its immediate 
source, but on general grounds, the converse is 
more likely. 

1 lw suggr^tion that beat is another form of Peat, is in¬ 
compatible with the hktory of the latter, q.v. The ON. 
Bit 1 paMuiage,* beiti ’ pasture,'also ‘hcatn, ling,' would 
barely do tor the sen-e, ami phonetically would g\w bait, 
not beat, bee Beat t\ ) 

The rough sod of moorland (with its heath, 
gorsc. etc. , or the matted growth of fallow land, 
which is sliced or pared off, anti burned at once 
to get rid of it and to make manure), when the 
land is about to be ploughed. See Fug. Dial. 
Soc. B. vi. p. 7c. To beat-bum, also Bfk.vheat : 
to treat land in this way. Vb He to beat : to lie 
fallow till co\ered with a mailed growth of grass 
and weeds which may be thus pared off and burned. 

1620 Markham ban well to llust\ • r6j p .v After you have 
thus burnt your baite and plowed up your ground. Ibid. 
11. xxi. 116681 115 To bleak up Pease-earth, which i- to lye 
to bail. 1796 Marshall At on. W. bug. I. 323 Beat, the 
routs and soil subjected to the operation of’ burning beat.' 
1830 Mrs. Bray Fits of A. wi. (1S04 137 The burning of 
bate, a> it is tailed ; a mode of manuring land, known else- 
wheie by the name of denshiring. 1864 C.mirn IX von 
Proz'iui/at/sm, Beat or Bate, the >pine of old fallow lands. 
1885 F. T. Llwokihy (in letter) A lield is described as * all 
10 a beat'when it has become matted with weeds, espe¬ 
cially couch-grass or twitch. 

Comb. Beat-ax in Dcwonsh. dial, bidax, bitlix), 
the ax or adze with which the beat is pared oft 
in hand - beat i ng: see Beating-ax under Beat v.- 
Beat-borough, beat-hill, one of the heaps in 
which the beat is collected and burned: beat-field, 
a lield in which the beat is being burned. 

1602 R. C\rlw Snnry of Cornwall 19 b A little before 
plowing time, they scatter abroad those Beat-burooghs .. 
upon the ground. 1813 C. Yancolvlr A grunit me of 
Devon 92 It is utterly impossible, at a distance, to dis¬ 
tinguish a village from a bealfield. 1885 F. T. Elworihy 
( letter! The operation is performed willi a bidiks dieat-a.v', 
or more commonly with a breast-plough called a spader. 

Beat b/t), ppL a. ; for forms see Beat v. 
Shortened form of Beaten, often used as//A\; as 
adj. chiefly in the sense : Overcome by haid work 
or difficulty; common in the expression dead-beat. 

a. literally. Obs., arch., or dial. 

1400 Rowland <y Ot. 417 A Sercle of goldo That bett was 
wonder newe. r 1440 Bone Elor. 182 Hur clothys wyth 
bestes and byrdes wer bete All abowte. 1589 Warner Alb. 
Eng. v. xxiit. (1579) 113 The slorm-bcate English ship. 
*793 8.MEATON Etiystone L. § 230 A proper quantity of the 
beat mortar was liquefied. ^1817 Hogg tales <y Sk. IV. 

1 j A little bowl of beat potatoes and some milk. 

b. figuratively in current use. 

1832 Moore Jerome on E. 11. Wks. (1862) 558 Till fairly 
beat the saint gave o'er. 1868 Dickens Lett. 118801 11 . 334. 

1 w r as againdead beat at the end. 1879 IIowkli.s A. Aroo¬ 
stook I. 20 ‘ Is the young lady ill?’ ' No .. a little beat 
out, that’s all.’ 

Bea’table y a. That can be beaten. 

1611 Cotgh., Bat able, beatable ; battcrable. 

Beatch, obs. variant of Beach. 

Bea:tee*. [see -ee ] One who is beaten: cor¬ 
relative to beater. 

i860 L. Harcolrt Diaries G. Rose 1 . 184 Vou arc the 
beater, I am only the bealee. 1876 R. Black tr. Guizot's 
Hist. Fr. V. Iv. 262 Put the bealee in the Bastille to tran¬ 
quillize the beater. 

Beaten (brt‘n), PpL a. For forms see Beat v. 
Used adjectively in many of the senses of the verb. 
1 . Struck with repeated blows. 

1599 Sanoys Europe Spec. [ 1632) 124 On whom,. so many 
..beaten breasts, and lift nppe eyes attended. 1633 P. 
Fletcher Elisa 11. I, Sleep beaten breast; no blows shall 
now molest thee. 1859 Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial, II. 

4 Wi" drubbens of a beaten drum. 
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2 . Struck or pressed by frequent feet ; trodden ; 
worn bard, bare, or plain by repeated passage. 
Often in ftg. expressions. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. in Ashm. Jntrod. 3 A Booke of 
secrets given by God ; to men Elect, a Bcaten-Trod. 1583 
Babington Cotniuandtn. 97 Had wee any feeling left within 
our bides, and our heartes were not altogether so hard 
trampled and beaten as they are. 164* Carpenter Ex¬ 
perience ti. vi. 221 Our beaten, customary, and daily practice. 
1748 Anson Voy. 11. ,\ii. 263 They had marched .. about ten 
miles in a beaten road. 1751 Johnson Rantbl. No. 86 p 3 
The imitator treads a l>eatcn walk, i860 Tyndall Glac. 

l. § 9. 64 We were far from the beaten track. 1865 M. Ar¬ 
nold Ess. Crit. viii. <18751 3*8 Subjects out of the beaten 
line of the reading and thought of their day. 

t 3 . Well-worn, trite. Ohs. 

</i543 Fenner Pc/. Ministers f 1587) 98 These also are 
knowen and beaten sentences alleadged by Bishop lcwell. 
i6a2 R. Carpenter Experience iv. ix. 159 If God had 
talked to them., in a wornc and beaten phrase. 17x2 
Anoisos Sped. No. 289 .• 6 One of the most ancient and 
most beaten Morals. 1756 J. Wartox Ess. Pope <17821 1 . 
iii. 102 This Kssay .. on a beaten subject. 

+ 4 , Of persons: Inured to (anything), experienced. 
a 1593 H. Smith Serin. < 18661 1 . 220 Rchoboani*> sage and 
beaten counsellors. 1603 Ksollfs Hist. Turks K 1162it 
870 An armie .. most strong and puissant, old beaten soul- 
diors almost throughout it. 1611 Coior.. hauls rompu, a 
subtil! fellow, one that hath bin much beaten to the world. 
a 1639 S. Ward Serin. 1862* 117 <\).f A beaten politician of 
our times, c 1700 Gent/. Inst rue. <1782) 522 <D.) A man 
beaten to the trade may wrangle .. better. 

5 . Worked by hammering, as metal. 

a. Hammered into thin foil or leaf; shaped by 
the hammer, as repousse work. 

^ < 1300 in Wright Lyric /\ ix. 35 Hire gurdcl of l>ete gold 
is af. 1483 t ath. An/. 30 Betyn gold, braccea. 1611 
Bible Numb. viii. 4 \'nt<» the flowres thereof was beaten 
worke. 1659 in Hu.shw. Hist. Toll. I. 169 The Karls of Car- 
slile and Holland, Ambassadors, were both clad in Beaten- 
Silver. 1760 Mrs. Dei.any Antohiog. n86i> 111 . 591 Fine 
ladies in beaten silver, and glittering with jewels. 1879 C. 
limns in Cassells Teehn. Juinc. IV. 263/1 It resembles, 
therefore, beaten or repmi<se work. 

b. Hence, because the purest gold is the most 
malleable: Fine, of pure quality; also fig. 

1535 Coverdalb i Kings x. 16 Two lmndreth speares <»f 
Inraten golde. 1670 F.auiard Cent. Clergy 103 Sincere and 
pure beaten virtue, like the gold of the fir-a age. 

f c. < ivcrlaid, inlaid, embossed,damascened with 
gold or other precious material; embroidered. Oh. 

•e 1300 A'. A Its. 1518 An ymage was therynne, V-bchn al 
with gold fyne. c 1340 Gam. a* Gr. Knt. 78 K.nbrawded & 
beien wyth ]><-• bc-t geninit*. ri4oo Roland 287 Baner- 
beten with gold. 1470 Hardin*. Citron, cxcv. ii, 1 he lortles 
.. w l penontis proudly bcttc. 1611 I„ Bakrey Rant Alley 

m. in Dodstey 1780' V. 432 IClad] In beaten velvet. 1641 
Baker Citron. (1679' 236 1 A red fiery Dragon, beaten upon 
white anti green Sarcenet. 

6 . Founded small; whipped up to uniform con¬ 
sist ency. 

1535 Cover hall 1 Kings v. 11 Twcntye quarters of beaten 
oylc. 1667 Bovle tb'ig. f ormes <y Qnul. 15 Beaten (Basse 
is commonly reckoned among Poison-*. 1769 Mrs. Raii u i> 
Eng. Uousekpr. 1778* 295 Season it with beaten mace. 

7 . Conquered, defeated. 

1562 J. HhYwood Pros*. <5- Epigr. < 1867 >95 One of the beaten 
syde, Ran home. 1855 Malay i y Hist. Eng. IV. 94 The 
beaten army had now lost all the appearance of an army. 

8 . Overcome by hard work, exhausted. Dcad- 
beaten : exhausted as if to death. Cf. Beat ///.</. 

1681 Temple Mem. 111. Wks. 1731 l. 331 C-e of an old 
beaten Horse. 1854 Rhufct\ Mag. Apr. 459 2 At the next 
post-house the unhappy animals (posi-horse>l are left dead 
beaten. 1878 H. Smart Play or Pay v. 89 There is little 
object in going on with a beaten horse. 

£). Systematically scoured for game. 

1883 Pall Malic. 1 Oct. 2/1 A pheasant .. from a beaten 
cover. 

10 . With prec. sb. in instrumental relation, a** 
weather-beaten, wave-healett, etc. Sec Beat v. 6 . 

1579 F. K. in Spenser's Slnph. Cat. Ian. Argt., His ., 
winter beaten llocke- 1596 I Ihayton Par. Wars Ded. 1 
Anchor of my poore Tempest-beaten State- 1620 Qi ari.es 
Jonah <163$' 27 The weather-beaten Ship- 1873 Black Pr. 
Thule 1 A desolate waste of rain-lx-aicn sea. 

11 . With adw, ns beaten down, dejected, sul>dued. 
1876 Geo. Kliot Dan. Per. Il.xxvii. 176The beaten-down 

consciousness- 

Beater (brtoj). [f, Bkat?\ + -eiU.] He who, 
or that which, beats. (In various senses of the vb.) 

1 . A person who beats : one who strikes repeated 
blows, a striker ; a punisher ; one who * beats 1 or 
walks the streets {obs.) ; one who beats metals, 

c.g. a gold-beater ; one who beats a drum, etc. 

1483 Calk. A not. 30 A beter, verberator. . bacnlator. 
1509 Barclay Sliyp 0/ Polys <1570) 116 Of night watchers 
and belers of the stretes, playing by night on instru me riles. 
1571 Ascii am Seholem. 118631 11 Kven the widest of your 
great beaters, do as oft punishe nature, as they do correcte 
fanlies. 1647 R. Si \rvlton Juvenal 45 He must the hand 
that bastinades him kisse; And give his beater thanks with 
all his heart. 

b. A man employed in rousing and driving game. 

1825 For?> Ilandbk. Spain i. 105 The intelligence with 

which these Spanish beaters track and recover a wounded 
deer. 1859 Thnxknt Ceylon ll.vm. iv. 350 The beaters 
address themselves to drive in the elephants. 

c. In cotnb., as beater up. 

1711 li. Ward Uutg. Brit. viii. 87 Who were beholders 
Of these the Beaters up for Soldiers. 

2 , An instrument or contrivance for beating; 


generally, an implement for beating flat or pound¬ 
ing ; but used in many specific technical senses ; 
see quotations. 

1611 Cotgr., Eschaudole .. Thatchers Beater. — Rabat 
. .a beater, the staffe wherwith Plaisterers beat their morter. 
1632 Sherwood s. v. Ball, A Printer’s ball, Pompet, or 
l>eater. 1727 Bradley Pam. Did. s»v. Building , The 
mortar mast be well beaten with a beater. 1828 Stevart 
Planter's G. 303 Wooden Beater, made in the fashion of the 
beater used by paviers- 1851 Coal-tr. Terms. Nortkumbld. 
ip Dttrh ., Beater , an iron rod, used for stemming or tamp¬ 
ing a hole, preparatory to blasting. 1879 Cassell’s Teehn. 
Edttc. IV. 210/1 The heater 1 in cotton-spinning].. is com¬ 
posed of two, and sometimes three iron bars or blades- 1883 
Gd. I Cords July 442/1 Pounding it [rice] in a wooden or 
stone mortar with hard wooden beaters. 1883 Btacfr.v. 
Mag. Aug. 234 All armed with one or two long switches 
of birch called technically 1 beaters ’ or * trees.’ 

Beatli (b/ 7 >), v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 
bc*Si-an, 1-5 bethe, 6- beath. [OE. b/iian to 
fomentOTeut. *bapian ; a parallel form to OE. 
badian ( :—*bapon) to Bathe, preserving the ori¬ 
ginal notion of heal : see Bath.] 

1 . To foment, bathe with warm liquid. 

c 1000 Sax. Lcechd. 1 . 72 BeSa fin ca^an. <-1250 Gen. <y 
Ex. 2447 First .ix. 11131 5 u liches beficn, And smeren. 

2. To heat unseasoned wood for the purpose of 
straightening it. 

1496 Pic. St. Albans , Fysshyng 8 Vc shall kytte .. a fayr 
staffe .. and bethchym in a hoteouyn. 1580 Turner Hush. 
11878* 62 Yokes, forks, and such other, let bailie spic out .. 
And after at 1 ensure let this be his hier, tobcalh them. 1653 
W. Bauson Seer. Angling in Arb. Garner I. 192 Beath 
them a little .. all in a furnace. _ (Still in dialectal u**e. 
Also, ‘ Meat improperly roasted is said in the Midland 
Counties to be leaf lied.’ Hal.) 

Bea tlling, vbl. sb. Obs. or dial. [OE. fading, 
f. Indian (see Beath v.) + -IN0 1 .] Eomenlation ; 
the heating of w ood in order to render it flexible. 
c 1000 .Vff.i’. I.ecchd. 11 . 36 Wib pocce on cagum, genim wad 
.. wyl on meolce .. & wyre bc^ingc. 1591 Pi-kcix all Sp. 
Hitt., Ponte , the bending of a stalfe or timber by beathing 
in the fire, lentatio. Borneor, to bend timber by beath- 

ing in the fire, ten fare. 

Beatific (b/jairfik\ a .; also 7-8 -ick. [ail. 
L. bedlifte-ns , f. beat-ns blessed (pa. pple. of bed re 
to bless + -/tens making: sec -Kit*. Cf. K. beati- 
fojue.} Making blessed ; imparting supreme hap¬ 
piness or blessedness. 

1649 Boyej. v i: Po* ms 47 Such a beatific Face. 1746 
Hcru.v Me tit. «t8i8 169 Where the Bamb that wa?* slain, 
inaiiife-.t.*. hi** beatific pie-ence. 1880 ) .. Morris Ode 0/Li/e 
T2o A beatific peat c greater than ittngue can tell. 

b. Pealifie vision : a sight of the glories of 
heaven ; esp. that first granted to a disembodied 
'•pirit. 

1639 K »i vj Hear. Pure. Advu 117021 4 The Beatifick 
Vision of the Supream Good hereafter. 1704 Nelson Pest. 
\ last > xxviii. 1759' .61 Mart) r> .. upon their Death 
were immediately admitted to the Beatifick Vision. 1869 
Freeman Xornt. Com/. 11876M III. xi. 30 A soul which.. 
augel> had already home to the l>eatific vi>ion. 

Beatifical,^, [f. as prec. + -aiJ.] prcc. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Cut. in Farr .V. /'. (1848) 75 
In midst of this riiie celestiall, Bighlned lh’ Idea Beatilicall. 
1681 < ii..\N\ ill Saddtu isnins II. <17261 453To talk trivially of 
beatifical enjoyment?*. 

b. 1605 Bi l l. Motives Rom. Faith 95 That so the faith¬ 
ful! may .. be made partakers of the \ i-ann beatifical J. 1702 
Pruytt's /‘-y*. Lt’rant xii. 55 A Beatifical Vision of God, 

c. ahsol. quasi- aA. 

<ri7»x Ken Ilymnotheo Poet. Whs. 1721 III. 320 In God 
all lJcatificals con-pire. 

Beati fically. adz*, [f. as prec. + -lv 2.] In 
a beatific manner ; in a way that blesses: cataehr. 
with supreme felicity. 

1627 H \kk\ull Apol. 495 <R.i Beatifically to behold the 
face of God .. is a blessedno .. no way incident vnto the 
creature beneath man- 1667 If. More: Div. Dial. 11. xviii. 
1713) 148 And enjoy them there more fully and l)caiiftcally. 
1869 Daily A 'ctos 12 June, Cdeaming lieatilically with a 
proud confidence in himself as a work of art. 

Beati'ficate, V. ? Obs. rare. [f. ],. bcdlifiedl- 
ppl. stem of beatiftedre to make happy or blessed.] 
— Beatify; cf. also Beatification 2. 
a 1636 K. 1 1 acres MachiaveTs Disc. Livy II. 267 The nn- 
cient Religion did not lieatificatc, hut oncly men fraught 
with worldly glory. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. x. ii. § 55 V r . 
363 It seemed good .. to his Holinesse not to canonize Gar¬ 
net .. but only to beatificate him. 

Beatification (b/iic tifikci pnV Also fi bea- 
tyfycacyon. [a. F'. beatific at ion, n. of action and 
state f. F. beatifical -; sec prec.] 

1 . The action of rendering, or condition of being 
rendered, supremely happy or blessed. 

1502 Ord. Crystal Men (\V. de W. 1506) if. xviii. 133 Y* 
hlysscd trynyte promytteth for to gjaie unto us eternajl 
bcalyfycacyon. a 1631 Donne Serin, xii. 120 All the Beati¬ 
fication and Glorification of our bodies consists in this. 18*4 
Placin'. Mag. XVB 5 That picture which Horace lias given 
us of human beatification. 1865 Neale Hymns Farad. 66 
What the beatification Of the spirits round the Throne? 

2 . A\ C. Clt. An act of the Fope, by which lie 
declares that a deceased member of the Church is 
in the enjoyment of heavenly bliss, and grants to 
certain persons the privilege of paying a particular 
form of worship or reverence to him. 

This ceremony is the first step tow ards canonization, which 


confers the full honours of a saint, and makes worship of 
him incumbent on the whole Church. 

1626 B. Owen Spec. Jesuit. (16291 32 You may see, how 
the .. Beatification and Canonization of this wicked .. Igna¬ 
tius did .. fore-shew some great disaster. 1781 J, Moore 
View Soc. It. \ 1790' B xlii. 454, I have been w itness to the 
beatification of a saint. 1864 Daily Tel. 6 ATay, To hear his 
Holiness read a couple of decrees—one ofbeatification, the 
other of canonisation. Mod. The beatification of Joan 
of Arc. 

b. transf with allusion to Ibe balo of a saint. 
1794 G. Adams Nat. .$• Exp. Philos. IV. xlvi. 289 This ex¬ 
periment (with silvered leather on the head] has been called 
the diadem of beatification. 

Beatified (bfjartifoid), ppl. a. [f. next + -ed.] 

1 . Made supremely happy or blest. 

1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 32 They vaunted their play w^az 
neuer so dignified, nor cuer any players afore as beatified. 
1690 Norris Beatitudes <1694) I. 231 Angels and bcalify’d 
Spirits. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. <y Leg. Art (18501 315 
They are beatified children, not winged angels, i860 Pusey 
Min. Prop ft. 562 The .. glorious bocly of the beatified. 

2 . I\. C. Ch . Declared to be in the enjoyment of 
heavenly bliss; see prec. 2. 

1650 R. Stapvlton Stradas Low-C. I Carres vii. 43 The 
already beatified Didacus. a 1837 Miss Knight Antoluog. 
II. 312 The feast of a beatified saint is not observed by the 
church in general, but only by his own order. 1852 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 92 The beatified members of 
these orders. 

Beatify (bqa^tifri), v .; also 7 -fie. [a. F. 
balifier, ad. L. bedtificdre to make happy.] 

1 . Irons. To make supremely happy or blessed. 
1535 Treviso's Barth. De P. R. nt. iii, The sowle departed 

from the body is .. beatified .. with angels, i860 Pusey 
Min. Proph. 119 He can beatify, because He is Bliss. 

2 . To pronounce or declare supremely blessed. 

a 1677 Barrow Wks. 1686 III. 161 The common conceits 
and phrases which so beatify wealth. 

3 . J\. C. Ch. To pronounce (a person) to l>e in 
enjoyment of heavenly bliss: sec Beatification 2. 

1629 W aoswohth Sp. Pitgr. 79, I examined the cause why 
the Pope should beatific Garnet. 1704 Anoisos Italy it 733' 
225 Who has l>etrn beatify'd tho’ never Sainted. _ 1865 Pusey 
Jr. Eng. Clt. 101 One who has since been beatified. 

Bea tifying, vbl. sb. [f. prec. + -ingE] The 
action of making supremely blest; beatification. 

<1630 Jackson Creed w. xiii. Wks. V. 139 God’s glory 
must .. appear .. in the beatifying of the elect. 

Bea*tify-ing, ppl- a. [f. as prec. + -ING-.] 
Making supremely happy or blest. 

<71682 Sir T. Brow se <J.> The fullest good.. the most 
beatifying of all others. 1822 K. Dicry Broadst. /tone 18481 

I . 183 Oh ' the sublime .. and already beatifying philosophy 
of Christians! 1869 Bo. Bvtton Otval 45 image of all 
beatifying l>eauty. 

Beatilia, beatilla, -illes ; sec Battalia tie. 
Beating (b/’ttjj), vbl. sb. [f. Beat v. + -ikg b] 

1 . The infliction of repeated blows ; spec, the 
action of inflicting blows in punishment; the 
dashing of waves against ihc shore ; the whipping 
up of a fluid ; the dapping of wings; rousing of 
game, exercising the brain, etc. 

< 1230 Aner. R. 366 Scift Isaye .. ure beatunge ucol upon 
him. <• 1374 Chaucer If. Fame 1034 Betynge of the see 
. ayeu the roches holmve. c 1440 Bonelich Grail. Iv. 
.*97 He herd abowtes hym a wondir thinge : belyng nf 
bryddes wynges in fere. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 
114 b. Remember his scourgyngcs, buffettes & bcatynges. 
1606 G. WIoodcocki-] Hist. I vs tine 5 b, Darius .. bestowed 
much beating .. in his troubled pate. 1656 H. More Atttid. 
A fit. 11. iii. 82 The couragioiis beating of the Drum, i860 
Ptsi.v Min. Proph. 460 The restless beating of the barren, 
bitter sea. 1879 Photogr. in Cassell's Teehn. Educ. 111 . 
207 IJpon the perfect beating of the albumen the success of 
the operation mainly depends 

b. with adv., as beating d<m*n, beating off, elc. 
1530 Palsoh. 108/1 Beatyng downe of any buyldynge, de¬ 
molition. 1803 Nelson in Nicolas Dhp. (1845) V. 227 This 
beating off the Tunisians will have a very good effect. 

2 . In various technical uses : sec Beat v. 24. 

1687 * 1 *. Brow s Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 B 80 A fort- 

night'j* beating of hemp- 1824 J. Johnson Tvpogr. I I. 525 
After the form has been lately washed .. the letter will not 
lake the ink without several beatings. 1875 Ure Did. Ar/s 

II. 415 As in hand-scutching, the operation consists of two 
processes: first the bruising of the stems; and secondly, the 
heating away of the woody parts from the fibre. Ibid. II. 
728 Four principal operations constitute the art of gnld- 
1 pealing. 1 The casting of the gold ingots .. 4 The beating. 

3 . A defeat in any contest. 

1883 American VI. 245 Our American rifle-team has had 
its beating, but not a bad beating- 

4 . Nauf. .Sailing against the wind. 

1883 Contcmp. Rev. Aug. 231 Of all the modes of progres¬ 
sions vented by man, beating to windward in a sailing 
vessel is morally the most Iwautiful. 

5 . A pulsating or throbbing movement, like 
that of the heart, of a watch or clock, of two notes 
not in unison. 

1601 Shaks. 7 W. A”. 11. iv.97 The beating of so strong a 
passion As loue doth giuc my heart. 1798 Southey St. 
Patrick's Purg. xxiii, In short quick beatings toil’d his 
heart. 1801 Phil. Trans. XC 1 - 44* Whether she really 
heard the beating of the watch. 1872 Huxley Phys. it. 42 
Beating of the heart.. is the result of the striking of the apex 
of the heart against the pericardium. 

6 . Comb., as healing-board \ beating-dog, a dog 
trained to put up game; boating-net, a kind of 
fishing-net; beating-order, a certificate given lo 
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a recruiting sergeant; + beating-stock, a jocular 
title given to one who is subjected to beating. 

1552 Huloet, Bealynge stock e, subiculum Jlagri. 1669 
Woklidge Syst. Agric. (168:) 248 You may go into the 
Fens, Marshes, or places with a Spaniel, or other Beating- 
dog. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 123 Then they bring it 
[potter's clay] to their beating board, where with a long 
Spatula they beat it till it be well mix’t. 1721 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 5947/4 Has a Beating-Order about him, was lately a 
Serjeant and employed in Recruiting. 1883 Fisheries 
Ea/tib. Cat a I. 125 Beating net.. used by fishermen in the 
freshwater .. It is a trammel or armoured net. 

Bea ting, ///. a. [f. Beat v . + -inq l>.] 

1 . That strikes successive blows. 

1718 Pope Iliad 11. 383 Seiz'd by the l>ealing wing. 

2 . Of wind, rain, etc.: That strikes violently, or 
batters; driving. 

1702 Rowe Tatnerl. iv. i. 1576 To l>car the beating Stonn 
That roars around me. 1885 Comb. Mag. July 74 Chinese 
hat, suitable in case of beating rain or fierce sun- 

3 . Talpitaling, throbbing. 

1702 Rowe Tamerl. in. i. 1039 My beating Heart Bounds 
with exulting motion. 1805 Wordsw. Prd. 11. (1850) 34 
Feverish with weary joints and beating minds. 1810 South rv 
Kehanta xvn. ix, To meet with beating heart. 1850 Mrs. 
Browning Poems 1 . 301 The fever and the beating pain. 

fBea'tion. Oh. rare— 1 , [n. of action f. L. 
hat- ppl. stem of heart to bless.] Blessing. 

1652 Brnlowrs Theoph. vt. Ixxxvj, Prxcelling Serapbs 
shew Gods ardor still. Beations Thrones instill. 

Beatitude (b/jartiti/ 7 d). Also 5 beatitud, 
5-6 beatytude. [a. F. beatitude (15th c. in 
Littr6), ad. L. hdlitudo blessedness, f. beat-ns 
blessed: see -tude.] 

1 . Supreme blessedness or happiness. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W.de W.) t. xliv. (1495) 75 a/a 
How by abstynence. .myghte be goten the soucraync beaty¬ 
tude or blcssydncsse. a 1535 Bradvord Whs. 397 There 
shall be joy .. and all kind of beatitude. 1643 Pkynnr 
Power Part. 1. 48 Knowing better .. what conduced to the 
beatitude of the Kin pi re. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 62 The 
Sanctities of Heaven .. from his sight receiv'd Beatitude 
past utterance. 1794 Coleridge Retig. M usings \Vks. I. 
105 Such strange beatitudes Seize on my young anticipat¬ 
ing heart. 1875 Ruskin Loci. Art i. 5 The consummate 
beatitude of being rich. 

2 . A declaration or ascription of special blessed¬ 
ness ; esp. (in //.) those pronounced by Christ in 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

1526 Pitgr. Per/. (1531) 43 b, The vin beatitudes that 
Spryngeth of grace and the other venues. 1588 \. King ( ani~ 
sins' Catcch. 186 These quhilk S. Ambrose callis our Lords 
beatitudes. 1777 Fletcher Recone ii. Wks. 17951 Y.31Q Bent 
upon the inheriting the seventh beatitude. 1877 Farrar 
Thy ) *outh i. ioThe priceless beatitude of the pure in heart. 

3 . = Beatification 2. 

1847 Disraeli Tailored (1871) t. v. 30 The saint was 
scarcely canonised, before his claims to beatitude were im¬ 
pugned. 186$ Bushnrll Hear. Saer. v. (1868) 116 Candi- 
dates for beatitude. 

.fig. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rei>. 1. 11. viii. 60 Burnt by the 
common hangman .. perhaps the last notable Book that had 
such fire-beatitude. 

t Be atizing 1 ,///. a. Obs. [In form a pr. pple. 
of hatize, f. L. beat-us blessed + -ize.] Beatifying, 
blessing. 

165a Brncowrs Theoph. xiu. xxxiii, All beatizing sweets. 

Beatless (b/ties), a. [f. Beat sb A + -less.] 
Destitute of beats, not beating. 

1849 Rock Ch. 0/Fathers ill. vui, 85 'That heart is now- 
cold and beat less. 

Beatling, obs. form of Beetling. 

Beatment, dial, form of Beakment. 

Bea:to*r, nonce-wd. [see-on.] = Beater. 

1719 Ozell Missons Trav. Eng 304 If he is the Beator, 
the Beatee must pay the money about which they quarrell’d. 

Beau (btm), a . and sb. Forms: 4- beau; 4 bieu, 
4-5 beu, 6 beaw; also in comh. 5 baw-, be-, 
bew-; see Beausjre. [a. late OF. beau, biatt, 
earlier bet, beat, hial L. be this fine, pretty. The 
adj., in ME. quite naturalized and pronounced as 
in beauty, Beaulieu (bi/ 7 'li), has been long obs. : 
the sb. has been reintroduced from mod. Fr., 
whence its pronunciation.] 

f A. adj. 1 . Fair, beautiful. Obs. 
c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A, i^7 A 1 blysnande whyt watz hir 
beau uiys. 1399 Langl. Run. Fed dess 111. 1 Now leue we 
pis beu brid. 

2 . Used in affection, friendship, or politeness, in 
addressing relations, friends, etc. (usually with 
their French titles): equal to the English 'fair* 
tfair sir), 'good* (good people), ‘dear* (clear 
sir). With some words it entered into more or 
less permanent combination: see Beaupekk, 
Beausirk, and Bel-. 

c 1300 Beket 1903 Beau frere, quath Seint Thomas, that ne 
mai ich do no^t. r 1314 Guy Warm. 4 Bieus amis, mult 
gramerci ! 1513 Douglas Epilogue to Encid, Lo, this is 
all, bew schirris haue gude day 5 

B. sb. PI. beaux, beaus (b<™ z ). 

I. A man who gives particular, or excessive, 
attention to dress, mien, and social etiquette ; an 
exquisite, a fop, a dandy. 

1687 T. Brown Lib. Consc. in Dk. thick hi/is It'ks. 1705 
II. 128 You’re a perfect Woman, nothing but a Beau will 
lease you ! 1700 Drvdfn Cock 4- For 624 What will not 
eaux attempt to please the fair? 1738 Birch Life of Milton 


in lf T ks. I. 20 Young Sparks of his Acquaintance .. the 
Beaus of those Days. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 341 
The painted beau with .. long, flimsy, sky-blue coat. 

2 . The attendant or suitor of a lady ; a lover, 
sweetheart. 

?X720 Mount fords Elegy in Collect. Poems 43 No Lady 
henceforth can be safe with her Beau, a 1777 Goldsm. 
Doubt. Transform. 87 Her country beaux and city cousins, 
Lovers no more, flew off by dozens, a 1845 Hoon .Xumber 
One 1 It's very hard .. that every Miss But ine ha* got a 
Beau. 1875 B. Taylor Faust 1. x. 130 If not a husband, 
then a beau for you ! 

Beau, v. [f. prec. sb.] traus. To act the beau 
to, to attend or escort (a lady). 

1843 Commissionerxii Chevalier, you shall beau the young 
lady. 1878 WiNGFiF.i.n Lady Grizt l I. viii. 151 His Grace 
.. is to bean your ladyship to Rauelagh. 

t Beaubelet. Ohs. rare-', [a. OF. ban be Id, 
be it he lid, i\\xa.ci{ bauhl child's plaything, toy, trinket, 

| Bauble.] A small toy, trinket, plaj thing. 

1 c 1205 Ancr. R. 388 lie .. sende hire bcanbdet(z) [tx r. 
beau-, beawbvlc/] boOe ueole and feire. 

t Beauclerk buH’kliuk . Also 6 -cleark, 7 
-Clark, 9 -clere. [a. K. beau fine -h elere 1 .. 
clericus ‘clergyman/ hence ‘ scholar,’as opposed 
to Hie uneducated laity : see Clerk.] A learned 
man, a scholar. ^Givcn as a surname to Henry 1.) 

^1367 Euiog. Hist. (1863) 111 . v. ci. 40 Henrieus cogno- 
mento Beauclerk. 1586 Wiiuo: Eng. Poe trie (Arb.) 31 
Henry the first King of that name in England .. was named 
by his surname Beaucleark. 1641 \. Jackson Trite /-.rang. 
T. iii. 206 Krasnms and Ferns, two Beauclerks. 1856 Knigh r 
Pop. J/isf. Eng. 1 . xvi. 218 ‘The brutal Rufus, or the crafty 
Beau Clerc. 

tBeaU'doy. Oh. rare. Some worsted material. 

1759 B. M \KTIN Xat. Hist. Eng. 11 .279 Worsted Goods, as 
Beaudoys, Cnmbtets, Shalloons, etc. 

+ Beau'etry. Obs. [f. Beau, in jocular imita¬ 
tion of coquetry .] Dandyism ; dandy outfit. 

1702 Eng. Theophrast. 53 When all the rest of his Beaudry 
is rightly adjusted. 1709 S i riji.r 1 Tatter No. 29 .• 2 One may 
easily distinguish the Man that is affected with Beaudry. 

Beaufet, Beaufin: see Buffet, Biffin. 
t Beau'fort. Ohs. A material used for fiags. 
1712 Loud. Gau No. 5051'3 Three Pence half Peny per 
Yard for Beaufort of 11 Incheshroad. 

II Beau garcon (gars^n). Also 7 -garzon. 
[F.] A handsome fellow; an exquisite, a fop. 
c 1665 YillikrsH >k. Buckhm.i Adv. Painter Wks. 1705 11 , 
f 81 Povey the Wit, and K—— the Beatt-gar/on. 1815 Scoi r 
Guy M. xlix, ‘And then,* said the old beau garcon. 

Beaugle, obs. form of Bugle. 

Beau-ideal (b^aidra!). [a. F. beau ideal the 
ideal Beautiful, ‘the Beautiful ' as an abstract con¬ 
ception ; beau being the sb., and ideal the adj. 
But in Kng., where the adj. usually precedes the 
sb., there has been a tendency to lake ideal as the 
sb. part, whence the current usage; cf. Ideal.] 

11 . The ideal Beautiful; the Beautiful, or beauty, 
in its ideal perfection. Obs. 

1801 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda .\ix.(D.) ‘The image which 
they have in their own minds of the beau ideal is cast upon 
the first objects they afterwards behold. 

2 . The highest conceived or conceivable type of 
beauty or excellence of any kind; that in which 
one’s 4 ideal ’ is realized, the perfect type or model. 

1820 1 Ryi no Sketch • Bk ., John Build).) Wonderfully cap¬ 
tivated with the&Att/t/cvz/which they have formed of John 
Bull. 1827 Gent. Mag. XCYIL 11. 516 The beau ideal of 
manly beauty. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 4 Schm. x.xii. 231 The 
Highlanders came to regard him as the very beau-ideal of 
a minister. 

Beau:ide*alize, v. nonce-zed. [f. prec.] To 
form a beau ideal, orchatming conception, of. 

a 1839 L. J. an don in Blanchard's Lfe{ 1841) 1 . 60 (D.) I 
shall spare you the flowers 1 have gathered, the trees 1 have 
seen, leaving you 10 beau idealize them for yourself. 

Beauish (.bJu-iJ), a. [f. Beau sb. + -ish 1 .] 
After the manner of a bean ; foppish, dandified. 

1699 Bent lev Phut. 395 Some common and obvious 
Thought, dress’d and cured in the Beau ish way. 1858 Lvr- 
ton U'/iat 101 It he do vnt. ix, Those beauish brigands. 

Beauism (b< 5 u‘iz’m). [f, as prcc. + -lsm.] The 
characteristic practice of a beau. 

1844 B/ackso. Mag. l.V. 769 The flame of beauism was ex¬ 
piring. , i8 44 upper Crock of G. xviii. 151 The extrenicst 
inode of rustic beauism. 

Beaulte, -tye, obs. forms of Beauty. 

II Beau-monde (btrm<?fVd, b<»qmp'ml\ [a. F. 
beau monde, i.e. fine world.] The fashionable 
world, 'society/ 

1714 Pore Rape Lock v. 133 This the )>eau monde shall 
from the Mall survey. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour. I. r 16 ‘The 
beau monde used to go in masquerade about the streets. 1823 
Bvron yuan xiv. xx, Of the beau monde a part potential. 

t Beaupere. Oh. Forms: 4*6 bewpere, 
beau^ere, 4-7 beaupeere, 5 beawpere, bepyr, 
bewpyr, 6 bewpeer, 7 beawpeer. [f. OF. beau 
fine, good +p?re father, or, in sense i, per, peer 
(mod. pair) equal, Peer. See Beau. In OF., 
hau phe was politely used in addressing every 
one whom one called ‘father*; i.e. one's own 
father, a 'father* in the church, a god-father, a 
step-father, a father-in-law, an elderly man oe- 
cupying a fatherly position in one*s regard; about 


the 16th or 17th 0., this use of bean became ob¬ 
solete, and hau-pbre was retained as a distinctive 
term for 'father-in-law* and * step-father ’ as dis¬ 
tinct from a real father. In Kng]ish the use appears 
to have been much more limited. See also Bel.] 

1 . A term of courtesy for ' father/ used esp. to 
or of a spiritual or ecclesiastical ‘ Father.’ 

C1300 ticket *290 ‘The BischopofCicestre gon arbe : Beau 
pere, he seide tothe Pope. < 1375 Wvci.ii- Serin. Sd. Wks. 
1S71 II. 380 Summe children |ms maad freris ben worse pan 
her bewperk c 1450 Pot. Poems (1859) 11 . 229 Briddle, you, 
bysshoppe .. And biddeth yowre beawpere* se to the *ame. 
1599 Broughton's Lett. v. 17 The holy fathers of the Church, 
the rencrend Beaupeere* of diiiine knowledge. 

2 . Good fellow, fellow, companion, compeer. 

*377 I-angl. P. PI. 15. .win. 229 Poke bi^tc Fat bcupere, a 

bolde man of spcelie. 1572 S\ hole-house 11 'out. 774 in 1 la/l. 
j E. P. P. IV. 135 In her lap sleeping she dipt of hi* hear, Be- 
traied her Lord and her bewpeer. 1610 (Fletciu r Christ's 
Tict.in Farr S. P. (1848)74 ’There 'The saints with their 
1 beawpeers whole worlds outweare. 

tBeau'pers, bewpers. Obs. Also 6 bow- 
pres, 7 bewpers. [Deriv. unknown : it has been 
| referred to Heaupreau, a town of France with 
manufactures of linen and woolen.] A fabric, ap¬ 
parently linen ; used for flags. 

, S9 2 Wiltsc,- Ini'. A. t. n. (1860)211 Lawnecufts3T.,peace 
of bowpres io.r. 1660 Act 12 t has. //, i\. Hclied. /Beaupers 
the piece j/. vs. 1664 Pi-i-v* Diary (1879) Ill. 50 Among 
the Linnui Wholesale Drapers., to see what can be done 
with them for the supplying our want of Bew pers for fl.tgg* 
Ibid. 16 June, Supplying u* with bewpers from Norwich. 
1720 Sto:ds Rury. {17541 11 , \.xviii. 382 2 Bolter* and Bew- 
per* the dozen piece* id. 

Beauplea der. [a. AF. hutpfeder 

1‘. hau pi aider ‘fair or correct ])leading’; eti. fair 
e°pyi] The amendment of a defective plea; a 
xvi it lying against those w ho levied a line for 
amendment of plea. 

[1267 Att 52 Hen, HI , xt, traitsl. No line* shall be taken 
for Beaupleader. 1292 Bwn ion i. v\i. $ 4 C’eux qi pcriient 
fin* pur counge de beul plcdcr (traits/. 'Those who take 
lines for leave of beau pleader).] 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. 
II. 1112 That no Fine* he taken for Beauplcad* i% or fair 
Pleading. 

Beau-pot <l*>u*p/*t\ [f. F. beau beautiful 4 - 

pol Hot: possibly, in its origin, a mistaken spell¬ 
ing of Bough-pot q.v.] A large ornamental \ase 
for cut flowers. 

1761 G \KK1CK Cv: Cot.MAN Chltld. Mnrr. 11. Wk*. 1798 J 11 . 
27 A bunch of flower* a* big a* the cook or the mir*c carry 
to town .. for a beau pot. 1867 Mts* .Mui.oat Tun Marr. 

11. 80 Flowers to replenish the beau-pot in the grate. 

Beauship (bJ'» Jip). [f. Beau + -ship.] The 
]>osition or jiersonality of a beau; cf. lordship. 

1696 Congreve J. Dry den's Hush. Cnekdd Frol., You 
laugh not .. At what hi* beau ship says, but what he wear*. 

t Beausire. Oh. Forms: 4 beau sir(e, 5 
bawshere, besher. bewsher e, 6 beaw sehirre, 
bew sehyre, bew sehirre. See also Belsikf. 
[a. V. hau fair, sire sir, lord. In OF. bel sire . hau 
sire was a general form of respectful address : see 
Beau, Beaupere.] Fair sir, a form of address. 

( I300 Beket 768 Beau sire .. thu spext as a fol. c 1340 
Ga-o. 4- Gr. Knt. 1222 * Nay, for *o|>e. beau sir,' sayd pat 
swete. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy v. 1S63 Beusher, who so eucr pou 
be .. Me meruelli* of]>i momlyng. <1460 Tosvneley Myst. 
66 Be stylle, besher*. Ibid. 69 Welcom, bawshere. Ibid. 
241 Thou *halle ahak, bewshere- 1^13 Douglas cEncis i.\. 
Frol. 79 Sa faris with me hew schlrri*. 

Beauteous (bi/?t ; Ds^, a. Forms : 5 bewtyose, 
5-6 boauteuous, 6 beuteus, bewtyous, 7 beute- 
ous, bewtious. 6-8 beautious, 6- beauteous, 
[f. haute, Beauty sb. + -ous. C {.plenteous.] 
Distinguished fjy beauty, exceedingly fair in ap- 
]^carance or elegant in form, pleasing to the sight, 
beautiful. {Literary and chiefly poetical.) 

ri440 3 'ork Myst. x!vi. 175 As bewteous braunche for to 
here. 1480 Canton Descr. Brit. 6 Kngland is beautcuou*.. 
flour of londe* all abome. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 86 
A wife With wealth enough, and yong and beautious. 
1667 Mii.ton P. L. iv. 697 Kach beauteou* flour. 1711 
Steele Spect. No. 144 ^1 There is something irresistible in 
a beauteous Form. * 1805 WoRnsw. Spun. t. xxx. Wks. 111 . 

32 1 1 is a beauteous evening, calm and free. 1855 Browning 
In Balcony in Men 4- Horn. II. 105 The dearest, richest, 
beauteousesl and best Of women. 

Beau'teously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly'-\] In a 
beauteous manner; beautifully. 

1471 Ripley Compl. A Ich. 111. in Ashm. (16521 141 Wyth 
Flowers dyscoloryd bewtyosely to syght. 1650 Jer.Tavi.or 
Holy Living ii. § 1 1727) 54 1 x>ok upon pleasures not upon 
that side .. where they look bcautcously. 1807 Wordsw. 
Bonn. v. Wks. 1840 II 1 . 2 8 ‘J'he ruddy crest of Slar* Amid 
his fellows beautcously revealed. 

Beau*teousness. [f- as pree. + -ness.] The 
quality of being beauteous ; beauty. 

1855 Singleton Mrgil II. 419 Whose brilliance not as yet 
hath passed away, Nor yet its beauteousness. 1882 J. 
Barker Apost. Life 1 . 137 Its ineffable bcauteousness. 

Beautied bi/7*ti<i), ppl. a. [f. Beauty v. and 

Sb . + -ED.] 

1. Endowed with beauty, beautified. See Beauty r. 

2. (in comb.) 1 laving beauty. 

1614 Chapman Odyss. xi. 374 A daughter that surpass'd 
Rare-beantied Pero. 

Beantification bi/7 tifikv Jan), [f. Beautify ; 
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see -KICATION, and cf. amplify, fir at ion, etc.] The 
aetion of beautifying ; embellishment, adornment. 

<11640 Jackson Creed xi. xvi. Wks. X. 313 Unuseful 
beautifications. 1798 AIavor Brit. Tonr/s/V. 35 The church 
is antique, but its venerable beauties have been spoiled by 
offensive and injudicious beautifications. 1881 G. Mac* 
donald M. Mars/on 11 . xiii. 213 To minister to the comfort 
or beautification of her cousin. 

Beautified (bitftifaid), ///. a. [f. Beautify 
+ -ed.] Made beautiful ; adorned, embellished. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 305 Thou art gone to a beau¬ 
tified heauen. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. no To the Celes* 
ball, and my soules Idoll, the most beautified Ophelia. 
1684 Du nyan Pilgr. 11. 99 How green this Valley is, also 
how beautified with Lillies, 1870 Hawthorne Eng. Note- 
bhs. (1879) h *02 It is the ideal of a goose,—a goose beauti¬ 
fied and beatified. 

Beautifier (bm-tifaiisj). [f. ns prec. + -eu 1 .] 
He who, or that which, makes beautiful. 

1612 R. Sheldon Sernr. St. Martins 50 God the Dignifier, 
the Sanctifier, and Beautifier of the Sacrifice. 1712 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drugs 14 Pomatums, and other external 
Heautifiers. 1758 Month. Rev. 161 Nnrscs, the repairer and 
beautifier of it (a bridge]. 1849 Miss Muloch OgiIvies x. 
11875) 81 There is no beautifier like happiness. 

Beautiful (bi/?tiful), a. Forms : 6 beautc-, 
beuti-, beuty-, bewti-, bewtyfull, beuty-, buty- 
ful, 6-7 beauti-, beautyfull, 6- beautiful. [f. 
Beauty sb. + -ful. Occas. compared with -er, -cst, 
usually with more, most.] Full of beauty, possess¬ 
ing the qualities which constitute beauty. 

1 . Kxcelling in grace of form, charm of colouring, 
and other qualities which delight the eye, and 
call forth admiration : a. of the human face or 
figure. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. tW. de \V. 153O 3 Whose swete visage 
was moost benutefull. 1642 Fuller Holy Pro/. St. v. ii. 
^62 Lewis, Prince of Taremum, one of the beautifullcst men 
in the world. 1716 8 Lady .Montague l.ctt. I. xiii. 46 The 
only beautiful young woman I have seen. «1842 Tennvson 
Ode to Mem. 39 Spirit-thrilling eyes so keen and beautiful, 
b. of other objects. 

1526 TiNDAi.lv Matt, xxiii. 27 Payntcd tombes, which np- 
pere beautyfull outwardes. 1611 Bible Ps. xlviii. 2 Beauti- 
lull for situation, the ioy of the whole earth is mount Sion. 
1788 Land. Mag. 64 One of the beautiful lest of the whole 
parrot kind, i860 Tyndall Glae. 1. § 12. 90 below us was 
the beautiful valley of Chamonni. 

2 . Affording keen pleasure to the senses gener¬ 
ally, especially that of hearing ; delightful. In 
modern colloquial use the word is often applied 
to anything that a person likes very much, c.g. 

* beautiful ]>ears,’ 'she makes beautiful soup,’ ‘a 
beautiful ride.’ 

1868 Hawthorne Anter. Noie-bhs. (1879) II. 202 It had 
been the beautifullcst of weather all day. Mod. Beethoven's 
most beautiful sonata. 

3 . Impressing with charm the intellectual or 
moral sense, through inherent fitness or grace, or 
exact adaptation to a purpose; hence sometimes 
applied to things that, in other aspects, are even 
repulsive, as 'a beautiful operation in surgery.’ 

1587 Golding De Mornay vi. 77 The vnderstaiuiing is 
beautifull, and the most beautiful! of all. 1650 B. Discot • 
tint in. igThe Providences of God are wonderful l and beauti¬ 
ful!. 1739 Hume Hum. Nat. 11. ii. Wks. 1874 I. 337 Another 
argument .. which seems to me very strong and beautiful. 
1810 J. Q. Adams in Davies Metr. Syst. 148 The theory 
of this nomenclature is perfectly simple and beautiful. 1876 
Hamerton Inteli. Li/e vm. i. 275 A beautiful patience, and 
resignation. 

4 . Relating to the beautiful ; Aesthetic, rare. 

1814 W. Taylor Month. Rre. 155 Lady Russell's letters 

have rather a moral and political than a beautiful value. 

5 . Comb., as beautiful-browed, - minded. 

a 1830 Tennyson CEnone 69 Beautiful-browed (Knone, my 
own soul. 1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 43 A beautiful- 
minded Berkeley. 

B. absoi. quasi -sb, 

1. = Beautiful one. 

*535 Cover dale Song Sot. ii. 10 My loue, iny done, my 
beutyfull. 1819 Bvron Juan iv. Iviii, Where late he trod, 
her beautiful, her own. 

2 . That which is beautiful. The beautiful', the 
name given to the general notion which the mind 
forms of the assemblage of qualities which con¬ 
stitute beauty. 

1756 Burke Suit. 4 B. iv. § 22. 299 We may here call sweet¬ 
ness the beautiful of the taste. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh 11. 97 So you judge 1 Because I love the beautiful 1 
must Ixjvc pleasure chiefly. 1861 in Mann. Mag. June 126 
The Beautiful in nature is the unmarred result of God's first 
creative or forming will; and the beautiful in art is the re¬ 
sult of an unmistaken working of man in accordance with 
the beautiful in nature. 

Beautifully,^- [f- prec. + -ly2 .] x n a 
beautiful manner, with beauty; charmingly, de¬ 
lightfully, admirably. 

1548 Hall Citron. Hen. VI, an. 11 (R.) The bright sunne 
that.. shone in Fraunce feaire and beautifully. 1576 Lam* 
rarde Pcramb. Kent (1826) 223 lie brought Plantes .. and 
furnished this ground with them beautifully, c 1730 Prior 
Hen. & Emma 323 Fine by degrees and beautifully less. 
1820 Scott Abbot xix, A short but beautifully-wrought 
sword. 1841 Marrvat Poacher xxiv. She could read and 
write beautifully. 1856 Kane Arct. Expt. 1 . xxxi. 421 The 
atmosphere was beautifully clear. 

Beau’tifulness. [f. as prec. + -xehs.] The 


quality of being beautiful, beauty, loveliness; coucr , 
in pi. things in which this quality is embodied. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 63 Beautefulnesse of 
nature. 1625 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. i. (1635) 67 Queene 
Elizabeth .. at Oxford .. being much delighted with the .. 
beautifulnesse of the Colledges. 1849 Rorertson Sernr. 
Ser, 1. xiii, 192 The beautifulness of obedience is perceived. 
1870 Hawthorne Eng. Noie-bhs. (1879) H. 15 The house .. 
is filled with, .ingenious, .beautifulnesses. 

Beautify (bi/z-tifai), v. Forms: 6 beuti-, 
beuty-, bewtifle, beaute-, bewti-, bewtyfy, 
beauti-, beauty-, bewtyfye, 6-7 beautifie, 6-8 
♦yfy, 6- beautify, [f. Beauty sb.+- fy.] 

1 . traits. To render beauteous or beautiful; to 
make fair or lovely ; to adorn, embellish, decorate. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/ (W. de W. 1531) 83 Virginite ioyned w ith 
mekencs . beautefyeth all vertues. 1576 Ln. Burghlky in 
Thynne Auimadv. (18751 App. 114 Whome princely garter, 
with his azurd hue, clothe bewtyfye. 1604 Hieron IVks. 

I. (1625) O78 To beautifie the house of God. 1697 Collier 
Ess. Mor.Suhj 1. (1709) 60 Whose mind is. .beautified with 
all sorts of useful Knowledge. 1703 AIaunurei.L Journ 
Jerus. (17211 136 It is .. beautified all round with exquisite 
Sculpture, i860 Maury Phys. Grog. Sea x. § 488 No coral 
islands to beautify its landscapes. 

2 . reft, and iutr. To grow beautiful. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 404 Each in her sleep themselves so 
beautify. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 111 p 8 It must be a 
Prospect pleasing to God himself, to sec his Creation for 
ever beautifying in his 1 C yes, and drawing nearer to him. 

• catachr. for Beatify, q.v. 

1626 I.. Owen Spec, Jesuit.it 629^31 Ignatius.. was after¬ 
wards Beautified by Pope Paul. 1703 Maundrfll Journ. 
Jerus. < 1721 ( 64 That beautifying vision of God. 

Beau'tifying, vbl. sb. [f. prec. +-ingL] The 
action or process of making heautiful; adornment, 
embellishment; //. things that beautify. 

1532 Thvnni: in Auimadv. (18751 lntvod. 24 The beauti- 
fycing. .of thenglysh tonge. 1665 /’. delta / 'alle's Trav. E. 
India 78 The buildings ., are rather plain, and almost ail 
without beautifying-.. 1798 Southey Eng. lie log. i. Wks. 111 . 
3. 1 can remember. .The beautifying of this mansion here. 

Beau'tifyiug, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 

That beautifies or makes beautiful. 

1687 H. More Death's Vis. viii. 83 Amidst the Streams Of 
Beautifying Beams. 1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3856/4 A most 
excellent Beautifying Water, called the Pearl Cosmetick. 

Beautiless a. [f. Beauty sb. + 

-[.ess.] Void of beauty. 

e 1600 Lyrics /or Lutenisis (Collier) 20 {title} Beauty when 
beautiless. 1669 Bunyan Holy Citie 155 A forlorn beautiless 
World. <1835 James De /.’Orme xlv. 301 A withered, 
formless, beautiless thing. 

t Beau-titude, bewtitucle. Obs. Apparently 
for Beatitude, perh. confused with beauty. 

a 1400 Chester PI. \. 8 My beanies be all bewti!ndc. 1660 
Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 334/1 God is an Immortal 
being, rational, perfect, or intellectual in Beautitude. 

Beauty (bi/ 7 *ti.. Forms: 3 bealte, buute, 
3-4 beute, 4 beunute, bewtee, 4-3 bewte, 4-6 
beaute, 5 beaultyo, bcwcte,boutte, 5- 6 beaulte, 

6 beaulty, beawtye, bewtie, -tye, 6-7 beautie, 

7 beuty, 6- beauty. [ME. bealte , beute, a. OF. 
bealte, beaute, hi ante, earlier belief, mod. beaute, 
(cogn. with Br. belt at, bent at, Sp. bet dad. It. belli)) 
late E. *bellitdtem, f. bet I us beautiful : see -ty.] 

I. abstractly. 

(1756 Burke Suit. 4- B. lit. xii. (1808) 235 Beauty is, for the 
greater part, some quality in bodies acting mechanically 
upon the human mind by the intervention of the senses. 
1784 J. Barry Led. Art ii. (1848) 103 According to the de- 
finitionsgenerally given, Beauty consists of unityand gradual 
variety: or unity, variety, and harmony. .Our rule for judg- 
ing of the mode and degree of this combination of variety 
and unity seems to be no other than that of its fitness and 
conformity to the designation of each species. 1827 Hare 
Guesses (1859) 77 Beauty is jjerfection unmodified by a pre¬ 
dominating expression.) 

1 . Such combined perfection of form and ehann 
of colouring as affords keen pleasure to the sense 
of sight: a. in the human face or figure. 

r 1275 in Wricht Lyric P. xvi.53 11 co is cristal of clannesse, 
Am baner of bealte. C1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A.7C4 He }ef 
me myrt & als bewte. c 1350 fi'ill. Palerne 4074 A war- 
schipful lady, hat lnirde was of beuaute bri^test in er^e. 
<1485 E.E. Misc. (Wartonl 10 Alle owre pryd, owrc job 
lytte and fayre bouttc. 1485 Caxton Ch*is. Gt. 240 Sam- 
blant to .. Absalon in heaulte ! 1592 Shaks. Horn. Jut. 
v. iii. 94 Beauties ensigne yet Is Crym«>n in thy lips. 1651 
Hobbes Leviat/i. in. xxxiv. 212 A Alan, or Child of never 
so great beauty. 1711 Poi’E Rape Loch 11. 28 Fair tresses 
man's imperial race insnare, And beauty draws us with a 
single hair. 1847 Tennvson Pritie. 11. 20 There sat .. All 
beauty compass'd in a female form, The Princess, 
b. of other objects.* 

1340 11 am pole Pr. Cause. 7857 pare es bryghtnesand l>ewle 
Of alle thing pat men salfe pare sc. 1413 l.vnc. Pylgr, 
Sonde iv. xxviii. (1483) 74 The wonderful beaute of creatures. 
<*1532 Ln. Berners it non (1883) 412 The rychcsse and 
beaulty of that chaumbre can not be dyservuyd. 175a John¬ 
son Rambl. No. 192 Describing the beauty-of his 
brother’s seat. 1818 Keats Endym. 1. 1 A thing of beauty 
is a joy for ever; Its loveliness increases: it will never Pass 
into nothingness. 

2 . That quality or combination of qualities which 
affords keen pleasure to other senses ( c.g : that of 
hearing), ot whieh charms the intellectual or moral 
faculties, through inherent grace, or fitness to a 
desired end ; cf. Beautiful a. 3. 


<-1300 Cursor M. 14115 Of all thing scho I Mary] tok till 
ane, widvten quam es buute \v.r. bcutej nane. r 1449 Pk- 
cock Repr. 255 To speke and write the word is in sum gaynes 
and bewte. 1590 Thynne Auimadv. (1875) 56 The dialecte 
of oure tonge, whiche withe beawtye vsethe suche transmu- 
tacione. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 11 . iv. 17 Beautie is de¬ 
fined by Plato the Fulgor, i.e. Lustre of Good, i860 Emer¬ 
son Cottd. Li/e viii. 168 We ascribe beamy to that which is 
simple; which has no superfluous parts ; which exactly an¬ 
swers its end. 1876 Hamerton Intel!. Li/e 11. ii. 62 The 
beauty and solidity of the moral constitution. 1876 Green 
Short Hist. viii. § 10(1882)584 The large but ordered beauty 
of form which he [Milton] had drunk in from the literature 
of Greece and Rome. 

f 3. The prevailing fashion or standard of the 
beautiful. Obs. 

a 1667 Jrr. Tavlor (in Webster) She stained her hair yel¬ 
low, which was then the beauty. 

4. The abstract quality /sp. in sense 1 a) per¬ 
sonified. 

1667 Milton P.L. vtt. 533 The charm of Beauties power- 
ful glance. 1730 Thomson Autumn 209 Thoughtless of 
beauty, she was beauty's self, a 1842 Tennvson Card. Dan. 
57 Such a lord is l-ovc, And Beauty such a mistress of the 
world. 

II. concretely. 

5. A beautiful person or thing; esp. a beautiful 
woman. (Often used ironically). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 273/2, I haue loued the otier late, 
thou beaulte. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. ill. ii. 99 The beauti- 
nus scarfe Vailing an Indian beautie. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 37 f 4 Leonora was formerly a celebrated Beauty, and 
is still a very lovely Woman. 1753 Hogakth Anal. Beauty 
i. 14 When a vessel satis well, the sailors always call her a 
beauty. 1826 btsR aeli V/v. Greys, vi. (1868) 173 He was 
to be introduced to some of the most fashionable beauties. 
1832 Caklkton Traits Irish Peasant 380 Faith, you're a 
beauty, Elisha. 

b. t oiler lively, The bcaulifu! women, etc. 

1611 Bible 2 Sant. i. 19 The beauty of Israel is slaine vpon 
thy high places. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI l i, 1. iii, 55 There 
will be The Beauty of this Kingdoine. 1816 Byron Ch. Itar. 
111. xxi, Belgium's capital had gather'd then Her Beamy 
and her Chivalry. 

6 . A beautiful feature or trait ; an embellish¬ 
ment, ornament, grace, charm. 

1563 Shute Archit. Diija, The which is a beautie vnto 
the whole Coronix. 1611 Birlk /*s. cx. 3 ln the beauties of 
holinesse. 1711 Pope Rape Loch iv. 170 These, in two sable 
ringlets taught to break, Once gave new beauties to the 
snowy neck. 1712 Addison S/cc. 2yi f 7 To discover the 
concealed Beauties of a Writer. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 
II. 630 The one l>eauty of the resolution is iis inconsistency. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 1. 1 Guided by a friend who knew 
the country, 1 became acquainted with its chief beauties. 

7. Colloq. phrases, as + It was great beauty (obs.): 
it was a fine sight. That's the beauty of it : i.e. 
the feature or phase that affords special pleasure 
and satisfaction. 

1523 Ln. Berners Froiss. 1 . xli. 57 It was a great beauty 
to beholde the baners and standerdes wauyng. Ibid, cxliv. 
172 Hit was great beautie to beholde their puyssant array. 
1754 Richardson Grandison 111 . xviii. 159 That's the 
beauty of it; to offend and make up at pleasure. 

8 . Beauty of wildness', see quot. 

1611 Gwillim Heraldry III. xiv. (1660) 174 Foresters and 
Hunters do call this yearly mewing of their heads, the 
l>eauty of their wildnessc: not ihe Alewing of their Horns. 

III. Comb. a. poetical adjs., as beauty-beaming, 

4 'dooming, - blushing, - breathing , - bright, -clad, 
-loaning, b. Also beauty-bloom, beautiful tint 
or colour; beauty-manner, the bearing of a 
' beauty’; f beauty-mock, an imitation of beauty ; 
beauty-proof a , proof against the influence of 
beauty; beauty-sleep, the sleep secured before 
midnight; beauty-wash, a liquid employed to 
preserve or heighten beauty, a cosmetic. 

a. 1594 Shaks. Rich. If I, lit. vii. 185 A Beautie-waining 
and distressed Widow. 1595 Chapman Bang. Scnce (1639123 
This Beauty-clad naked fady. 1597 Drayton Mortimer. 

13 This beauty-blushing orient of Ins rise. 1727 Thomson 
Summer, All the varied hues Their beauty-beaming parent 
can disclose. 1813 Byron Gener r ra 10 When from his 
beauty-breathing pencil born.. The Magdalen of Guido saw 
the morn. 

b. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxv. 318 Voung Apollo, with 

the "beauty-bloom upon his chin ! 1598 Sylvester Du 

Bart as ti. iv. iv. Argt. {1641) 227 Achabs Stock, With his 
proud Queen (a painted * Beauty-mock 1. 1753 Richardson 

Grandison (1781) 111 . xiv. 105, I am *Reauty-proof. 1857 
Kingsley Tu*o i'.Agvl], xv. 148 A medical man, who may 
be called up at any moment, must make sure of his ‘ beauty- 
sleep. 1 1709 Steele Tatter No. 34 r 2 The only true Cos- 
metick or "Beauty-Wash in the World. 

Beatrty, V. arch .; also 4-5 bewtye, bewte, 6 
beau tye. [f. prec. sb.] frans. To render beauti¬ 
ful ; to beautify, adorn, deck. 

i398Trevisa Barth. DeP. /Lxvn.lxxiiL( 1495) 647 Floures 
..defoyleth not the yerde: hut bewtycth it. 1525 Ln. 
Berners Froiss. 11 . xiii. iji The Pecocke sayd, he is gretly 
beautved by reason of my fethers. 1602 Shaks. Ham. lit. 
i. 51 The Harlots Cheeke bcautied with plaist'ring Art. 
1855 Singleton Virgil I. 201 The altars of the gods in 
wreathed festoons Are beauried. 

Beautydom (biw-tidam). The estate or rank 
of a * beauty ’ or of beautiful women. 

1881 IVorhlrt Dec., The system of professional beautydom. 

Beau tyship. The personality of a 1 beauty.* 
Used sportively in address ; ef. ladyship. 

1839 Bailey Festus 56/2 If your beautyship would con¬ 
descend To teach us what true melody might be. 







BEAUTY-SPOT, 


BEBLOT. 


Beatrty-spot. [f. as prcc. + Spot.] 

1 . A spot or patch placed upon the face by ladies 
in the method of adornment formerly fashionable : 
originally intended to heighten by contrast the 
charm of some neighbouring feature ; Jig. a foil. 

1657 Reeve Gotfs Plea 123 The setting of every hair, .the 
placing of every beauty-spot. 1705 Hickerincill Priest cr. 
1.(1721)45 Their black Patches, which in former 'l imes 
have been taken for Beauty-Spots, a 1711 Grew (J.) The 
filthiness of swine makes them the beauty-spot of the animal 
creation. 1864 H. Spencer fllust. Univ . Progr , 90 From 
painted faces to beauty-spots. 

2 . gen . A feature or place of special beauty. 

1682 Bunyan Holy /Far no If righteousness he such a 

beauty-spot in thine eyes. 1870 Chr. Rossetti Seek 
Find 91 Hill-streams and waterfafis rank among the beauty- 
spots of thfc beautiful world. 

Beauxite (b^’zait). Min. Also bauxite, [f. 
(1847) Beaux or Baux, near Arles in Franee, where 
found-f- ite.] A hydrous oxide of alumina and 
iron, used in the manufacture of aluminium. 

1868 Dana Min. 175 The purest beauxite .. is called alu¬ 
minum ote. 1873 in Proc. . Inter. Phil. Soc. X 111 . 373 The 
presence of grains of corundum in the beauxite. 

Beaver 1 (bf-voi). Forms: 1 beofor, befor, 
(byfor, befer), 2-7 beuer, 4-S bever, 5 bevere, 
-yr, 6 beauer, 7 beavor, 6-beaver. ' [One of 
the animal names common to the Aryan family: 
OE. beofor. earlier befor (=kw), identical with 
LG. and Du. bever, OHG. bibar , mod.G. hi her 
OTeut. *bcbrn-z ; cogn. w. Kith, bebru-s , Boh. bobr, 
OSlav. bebrn -, L. fiber, * beaver ’; also with Skr. 
babhnis 1 brown,’ and as sb. ‘great ichneumon * 

O Ary an *bhebhrti-s, reduplicated dcriv. of bhru- 
brown, with sense of ‘brown’ or ‘red-brown,’ and 
‘brown water-animal.’] 

1 . An amphibious rodent, distinguished by its 
broad, oval, horizontally-flattened, scaly tail, pal- 
mated hind feet, coat of soft fur, and hard incisor 
teeth with which it cuts down trees ; remarkable 
for its skill in constructing huts of mud and wood 
for its habitation, and dams for preserving its 
supply of water. 

c 1000 /Klfric Gram. ^Zup.) 27 Fiber, befor, beofor. c 1200 
Moral Ode 362 in Lamb. Horn. 181 Ne seal J»c r beo fou ne 
grei.. ne beuer ne sabeline. 1387 Trevisa Iligden Rolls 
Ser. VI. 205 Beverlay . .the place or lake of be vers, r 1460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babers Bk. (1868*153 To peson 
or frumenty take )>e tayle of l>e bevere. 1591 Spenser M. 
Hubberd 1124 Monstrous beasts .. Bred of two kindcs, ns 
Griffons, Minotaures .. Beavers, and Centaures. a 1667 
Cowley Love's Riddle 1. i, His lips .. Softer than Bevcrs 
Skins. 1776 Adam Smith IV. X. 1 . 1. vi. 49 One beaver 
should exchange for or be worth two deer. 1855 Lont.f. 
Iliaw. m. 153 How the beavers built their lodges. 

2. The fur of the beaver. 

c 1394 PI.Crede 295 A cote hah be furred, WiJjfoyns.. o)>er 
fyn beuer. 1532-3 ^ct 24 Hen. VIII. xiii, Any mancr of 
furre, other then, .otter and beuer. 1613 Wither Epithal. 
in Juvenilia (1633) 363 A hat of Bever. 1739 Gr av in Mason 
Life (ed. 2) 62 With muffs, hoods, and masks of bever. 1837 
Marryat Dog-Fiend x, He pulled off some beaver from 
bis hat to staunch the blood. 

Jig- *598 Sylvester Du Bar/as 1. 111.(1641* 30/1 Green 
Carpets, thrumd with mossie Bever, Fringing the round 
Skirts of his winding River. 

b. attnb., esp. in beaver hat , bonnet : see next. 
c 1386 Chaucer Frol. 272 On his hed a Flaundrish bever 
hat. 1583 Stubbes Aunt. A bus. (1877) 50 note, Bever hattes, 
of xx., xxx., or xl. shillinges price. 1740 Swift Will Wks. 
*745 VII f. 383 The second best beaver hat 1 shall die 
possessed of. 1844 Dickf.ns Mar. Ckuz. v, Farmers' wives 
in beaver bonnets and red cloaks. 

3 . A hat made of beaver’s fur, or some imitation 
of it; formerly worn by both sexes, but chiefly by 
men. 

1528 Roy Sal., To exalte the thre folde crowne Of anti¬ 
christ hys bever. 1642 H. More Song of Soul 1. ii. xxxviii, 
A Yongster gent With bever cock'r. 1661 Pepys Diary 
27 June, Mr. Holden sent me a bever, which cost me 4L $s. 
1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide xi. 97 To preside at her Balls in 
a Cream-colour'd Beaver. 1810 Crabbe Borough iv. Wks. 
1834 111 . 80 The simple Friend..in drab and beaver. 1885 
Comh. Mag. June 649 His crumpled beaver—there might 
be some difficulty in fighting on a beaver nowaday except 
in a museum. 

a. In beaver (Univ. slang). In a tall hat (and 
the costume which accompanies it) instead of cap 
and gown ; in non-academical costume. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. LIX. 271 He .. went out of col¬ 
lege in what the members of the United Service call mufti. 
but members of the University bear>er, which means, not in 
his academics—his cap and gown. 

4 . A felted cloth, used for overcoats, etc. 

1756 Genii. Mag. XXV1. 618 Their carpets and be vers .. 
retain the electrical virtue,and prevent its spreading to the 
floor. 1810 J. T. in Risdons Surv. Devon lntrod. 25 Coat¬ 
ings, beavers, .found a market. 

5 . A particular kind of glove. 

1816 Miss Austen Emma (1870') II. vi. 169 Well tied par¬ 
cels of ‘Men's Beavers and ‘York Tan.' (1836 Dickens 
Sk. Bozi 1850) 131/2 In a black coat .. gaiters, and brown 
beaver gloves.] 

8. Comb., chiefly attrib , as beaver-Jam, fur, 
-intellect,-kind, - pond\ -skin, -wool (=fur) ; beaver¬ 
like adj. Also beaver-rat, the musquash or Musk¬ 
rat ; beaver-stones, the two small sacs in the 
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groin of the beaver, from which the substance 
‘castor ’ is obtained. 

1725 Loud. Gac. No. 6383/4 Ann Messenger, .. “Beaver- 
Cutter. 1676 T. Glover in Phil. Trans. XI. 626 The Bevcrs 
. .gnaw down trees, wherewith they make.. 'Bever-damms. 
i8 55 Wood Anim. Life 421 The “beaver-fur will work its 
way completely through the felt. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. 
/ antph. iv. 2 The intellect of the Nineteenth Century .. is 
itself a mechanical or 'beavcr-intellcct. 1735 Somerville 
Chase iv. 379 This subtle Spoiler of the * Beaver kind. 1875 
Helps Anim. 4- Mast. iii. 59 Words of wisdom, of ‘beaver- 
like sagacity. 1884 Cassell’s Earn , Mag, Apr. 272/2 The 
** beaver-rat* is another singular animal. 1761 Brit. Mag. 
7 Jan. 11 . 52 This day 10,000 “beaver skins .. were entered 
from Quebec. 1697 Dkydkn Virgil (1806) I. 207 Pontus 
sends her 'beaver-stones from far. 1780 Coxk Russ. Disc. 
314 One side set close with *beavcr-wool like velvet. 

Beaver- (brvai). Obs. exc. Hist. Forni> : 5 
baviere, 6 bauour, -er, 6-7 beuer, 7 bauicr, 
beauer,beavoir, 8-9 bever, 9beavor, 6-beaver. 
[ME. baviere , a. OF. baviere , orig. a child's bib, 
f. have saliva ; cf, It. baviera, Sp. babera. ] 

1 . ‘The lower portion of the face-guard of a 
helmet, when worn with a visor; bill occasionally 
serving the purposes of both/ 

‘ In *4*h c. applied to the moveable face-guard of the 
basinet, otherwise called viziere , ventailc, or aventaite. In 
the early part of 15th c. the beaver appears formed of over- 
lapping plates, which can be raised or depressed to any de¬ 
gree desired by the wearer. In the 16th c. it again became 
confounded with the vi*or. and could he pushed up entirely 
over the top of the helmet, and drawn down at pleasure.' 
(Planche.) 

1481 90 Howard /louseh. Bhs. 274 A peir brigatidines .. 

. .ij. baviere* land] iij. peire gantelct/. 1557 K. Arthur 
(Copland vi. i.\, Syr Launcelot .. gate hym by the bauour 
of hys helmet. 1600 Fairfax Tasso it. xlviii, The Virgin 
gan her Beavoir vale. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 230 Then 
saw you not his face? O yes, my Lord, he wore his Beaver 
vp. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto iii. 117981 51 Two knights 
in complete armour, their beavers down. 1820 Scott Ivan • 
hoe viii, The conqueror called for a howl of wine, ami open¬ 
ing the heaver, or lower part of his helmet, .quaffed it. 1876 
Blanche Cyel. Costume J. 39 One of the earliest examples 
of a movable beaver is seen in the effigy of Thomas, Duke 
of Clarence, slain 1421. 
b. J?ir. 

1838 Southev Doctor Wks. V. 148 ,1 will maintain.. as pub- 
licly 1 only thap niy bever must be closed. 1845 R. Hamilton 
Pop. F.duc. iii. 49 Why should the Author suppress this 
anecdote now that his beaver is up ? 

2 . Comb ., ns beaver-sight, eye-hole of n helmet. 

<11843 Soul me v (/. Hermiguez 1. Wks. 1853 VI. 163 

Through the bever-sight his eye Glared fierce and red. 

Beaver 3 , variant of Bever. 

Beavei’ed (brvaid.,///. <i. • also 7 bevored. 
[f. Beaver- f -fd 2 .] 

a. Of a helmet: Furnished with a beaver, b. 
Covered with or wearing a beaver (hat). 

1610 Gwim.im Heraldry iv. xiv. 342 The Helmets .. some¬ 
times close Bevered. 1742 Pope Dune. tv. 141 His beaver'd 
brow a birchen garland wears. 1797 Wolcott tp. Pindar) 
Out at Last Wks. 1812 III. 499 To grace the beaver’d brows 
of Christian Kings. 

Beaverisli (brvoriJ\ a. [f. Beaver 1 + -isii L] 
Like a beaver in nature or habit; merely instinctive. 

1850 Carlvlr Latter-J. Pamph. iv. 3 All intellect .. will 
tend to become benverLh. 1858 — Frcdk. Gt. 1 . tv. viii. 473 
Irrational man-mountains, of ihc beaverisli or beaverish* 
vulpine sort. 

Bea*verism. The condition of a beaver; a 
beaverish quality or trait. 

1850 Carlvlf. Latter-d. Pamph. v, 17 He will contract 
himself into bcaverism. Ibid. 37 Beaverisms, astucities, 
and sensualisms. 

Bea'verkin. A little beaver (hat). 

1867 Carlvle Return. 11881) II. 98 Dainty little cap, per¬ 
haps little beaverkin. 

Beaverteeu (brvojtrn). [f. Beaver 1 ; after 
vetvef-een.] A cotton twilled cloth, in which the 
warp is drawn up into loops, forming a pile, which 
is left uncut, whereas in velvet it is cut. 

1827 Hull Advert. 7 Dec. 2 '2 Fustians, Bcaverteens, 
Moleskins, and Velveteens. 187a Echo 27 Sept., Velveteens 
striped with beaverteeu .. make a very lady-like petticoat. 

Beavery b/vori). [f. Beaver 1 fry; cf. 
grocery .] A place in which beavers live or arc kept. 

1877 Daily News 26 Dec. 7/3 Lord Bute's beavers have 
bred in their beavery. 1882 K. Bucki.ano Notes .5- Jottings 
281 By the curator of the beavery. 

Beaw, Beawper, etc.: see Beau, Beau per, etc. 
Bea-wailing, -waymenting : sec Baa sb. 
t Beayell. Obs. rare. {Early form of Be- 
saiel, q. v.; cf. bea tt tier, insantlcr, bay ant ter. ] 
A grandfather’s father, a great grandfather. 

<-1400 Destr. Troy 13474 His beayell aboue on b e burne 
sycle, On hi.* niodur halle. 

Beazar, -er, -il, obs. ff. Bezoar, Bezel. 
Beazler, obs. f. Bezzlkr, Obs., drunkard, sot. 
Bob, obs. or Sc. form of Bib v. 

Beback, bebait, bebang, etc.: see Bk- pref. 
t Bebally, a. Iler. Obs. rare. [Etymol. un¬ 
known.] Said of a shield : = Party per pale, i.e. 
divided into two parts by a vertical line. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. B iii b, Bebally is calde in armys 
whan n cotcarmure is calde endentyde of ij dyuerse colowris 
in the length. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Gcntrie 205 Blazons called 
Bebally, I.cntally. and Fessely. Ibid. 208 Bebally indented. 


tBebar b/bau), V. Obs.; in 3 bibarre, 6-7 bc- 
barre. [f. Be- 1 + Bar v .] trans. To bar about; 
to debar. 

a 1230 Auer. R. 170 Uor ^e beo <5 mid Icsu Criste bitund 
ase ine scpulcrc & bibarred. 1581 T. Howell Deuises( 1879) 
230 Though eyes bebarred be. From that fayre sight. 2649 
lip. Hall C asrs Consc. 236 Neither doth the want, .bebarre 
any man from .. fruition of these earthly inheritances. 
Bebark, bebass, bebaste, bebat, bebatter, 
etc. : sec Be- pref. 

Bebatlie (bfb/i-S), V .; j-fl. [OV.. bcbaSian, l. 
Be- 2 + baSian to Bathe.] trans. To bathe com¬ 
pletely ; suffuse. 

a 1000 P/uruix (Grein) 107 Se mSela fujel htne biba 3 a|> in 
oam human, c 1575 Gascoic.nk Entiles U'arre (1831) 210 
'lhinc om ne head bebat hed with euinies teares. 

Bebauch, v. Obs. = Debauch. (Cf. bebar.) 

1607 R. C. IS'orId of lPonders 258. 

t ±3ebay*, v. Obs. rare . [f. Be- + Bay jA. 2 or : ’.] 
trans. To bay about, embay, hem in, surround. 

1506 GrvLFORun Pilgr. <1851 62 Wc were so bebayed that 
wc had no remedy but to trust to our ancre holde. 1583 
Stanyiiurst Hi nets in. (Arb.j 76 Uoydcd ofal coa>t sight, 
with wild flouds roundly bebayed. 

!! Bebe (bebr). [F. bebf ad. Kng. Baby; used 
attrib. in technical senses.] (See quot.) 

1883 Mrs. I.rACii Drcssm. Pocket Diet., Bfbe bodice, a 
round-waisted bodice with sash. 1884 West. Daily Press 
11 Apr. 7 6 J.oops of narrow b£be ribbon. 

t Bebeast (b/b/’sO. 7-. Ohs. [f. Be- 6 + Beast.] 
1 - trans. To make a beast of. 

1640 Bi\ Ri.vnolds Passions xl. 527 [ He) bath, .be-beasted 
himselfe by setting hi- Desires onely on Transitory and 
Perishable goods. 1713 Bevi ridgi. /'riv. Th. 1730 127 
Io. .be-beast themselves by drinking to Lxcess. 

2 . To treat as a beast; to call ‘ beast.’ 

1659 Kadfs Christ's Exalt. 16 'They will .. bebeast tlicrn- 
selves, for their carlesness. — Wisd. Just if. 72 They will 
condemn themselves, and befoole and bebeast themselves. 

Bcbcd, bebelted. etc.: see Be- pref. 
il Bebeeru, bibiru ^bTbf Also bec- 
beern, bioiri. [native name in Guiana.] The 
Greenhcnrl Tree of Guiana {Neclandra Bodixi or 
IntcantJnP. Bebee ria, Bebeerine (li/ bI»*roin), 
also beber- bibir-, an alkaloid resembling quinine, 
yielded by the hark and seeds of this tree. 

185* Art Jruf. Hlustr, Cato/,, .Sc/. E.xhib. iv. x\'*/t 
Quinine, beburine. morphine. 1875 Wood The rap ^6 
Beheerm. .as a .substitute for quinia in malarial diseases. 

Bcbite, bcblaiu, beblenr, etc.: sec Be - prej. 

I Bebla'st, 7'. Obs ,: also pa. pplc. [f. Be- 2 
h Blast vi] trans. '?‘o blast completely, wither up. 
1558 Phalk NCncid it. Eivb, Me the father of Gods .. 
ItebTastcd with his lightning wynd. r 1575 Gascoigne 
/■'mites II artv ■ 1831 .11 Are both thine eyes beblast 1 1595 
1 1 vnn ts Joseph 17 lichlastcd with the J’.asterne wind. 
Bebleed, v. Obs. or arch. [f. Be- + Bleed z\] 
To cover, or stain with blood, make bloody. 

a 1230 Auer. R. 11$ Hlcdinde mon [:•.>■. a mon bibled] is 
grislich. c 1380 Sir Errntub. 1380 Sche caste liurc c3e on 
Olyuerl & saw him rd be-bled. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 77 
The place was alle byblcd of the blood. 1600 Fairfax 1 'asso 
xtx. ciii. 357 Where lay a warriour murdred new, That all 
bebled the ground. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, xlii, He is all 
wounded and be-bled. 

Bebless (bfblc-s),[f. Be- 2 + Bless.] trans. 
To bless amply or profusely. 1 lence Beblest ppt. a. 

1598 Sylvester Job. TriuniphDu Bart as (16081 933 If 
his Loynes beblcsi not me from harm. 1610 Br. Hall 
Apol. Hrozonists 141 note, The vilest miscreants., are be¬ 
blest by her. 1799 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. VII. 139 A 
becross'd, beblest, Besprinkled bag ofholy sackcloth. 

+ Bebli'nd, Obs. [f. Be- 2 +Blind.] trans. 
To make completely blind. Also as pa. pplc. 

*575 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. 11587 105 Courage quailes 
where love beblinds the sense. 1580 North Plutarch, 
Romulus , In fervent flames of beastly love beblynde. 

Beblister (b/blrsuT, v. [f. Bk- i + Blister.] 
trans. To blister badly, cover with blisters. 

1575 Tcrberv. l encrie 33 Running through the hard .. 
stonic grounde they., lx-blister their feete. 1611 Cotgr., 

/ 'essit.. hcblistercd, or full of blisters. 1802 Southey Lett 
11856V 1 . 20! How Bella's knee H Le-hlLtered. 
Beblockhead, bebloom, beblotch, see Be-. 
Beblood b/blp-d), V. [f.BE- 5 + Blood.] trans. 
To smear or stain with blood ; — Beri.kkd. 

1580 North Plutarch < 16761 26 Whose foreheads they 
touch with the knife beblouded with the bloudof the Goats. 
1623 LviUL +E/fric on (). A .V. T. 8 ' 1 ‘hcre lay in a dish a 
joy in of a finger all beblouded. 1859 Singlf.ton Virgil 11 . 
398 And. djing. .bebloods the shattered darts. 

t Bebloo'dy, V. Obs. Forms : 3 biblod(e)ge, 

4 biblodke, 7 bebloudy. [f. Be- 2 -f Bloody v. 
:—0K. bMdcgian, blodgian, f. IdoJig bloody ; but 
Ihe earlier forms point to an OE. *bl 6 dcian on 
type of ON. vbs in -kai] trans. To make bloody. 

c 1210 Leg. Hath. 203 Of bat balefule blod al biblodked. 
c 1220 Si. Marher. 3 \Vi 5 ]?e lu&ere .. bat bcoft al blodi 
biblodegct mid sunne. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 727 
Antonius. .did shew them his Gown all bebloodted. 1647 
W. Brownk Po/ex under n. 336 To bebloudy the Chronicle 
of their owne times. 

tBeblot (b/blfrt>, v. Obs. ; also 4 biblotte. 6 
{pa.pplc.) beblot. [f. Be- 2 + Blot.] trans. To 
blot all over; also^/ 5 ^. 

r 1374 Chaucer Troylus it. 982 Biblotte it with thy tcris. 
1575 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. (1587! 114 A roll of Sable, 
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black and foule bcblot. 1580 North Plutarch (1676' 72 
Any wrong, Which might beblot the glory of my name. 

BeBlubbered (bJUirbaid), ///. a. ; also 6 
bebloubered, beblubred. [f. Be- + Blubber z>.] 
Disfigured by blubhering; befouled with tears; 
also (f obs .) with blood. 

1583 Stanyhukst sEncis i. (Arb.) 25 With tears Venus 
hcauyc bcbluhbcrd Prcst foorth in presence. 1596 Col.sk 
Penelope < i 38 o> 182 Beblubred nil with bloud, Antinous lictli 
under bord. 1661 Ussher Power Princes u. <1683) 198 
Covered with dust,.and beblubhcrcd with tears. 1873 Miss 
Broughton Xaney II. 33 What does it matter what colour 
my eyelids arc?, .or how be-blubbercd my checks? 

+ Beblur, v. Ohs.; 6-7. [f. Be- i + Blur v.] 
t reins. To blur all over. 

1598 Florio, Pattacehiare , to besmearc..to beblurre. 
a 1644 Quarles Hymn to God, Div. Poems 11717156 Bc-blur 
thy Hook with tears. 

Bebod, variant form of Bibod, command. 
Bebog, bebooted, beboss, bebotch, bebother, 
bebouider, etc.: see Be- pref. 

Bebove, prep., above : see Bibuvex. 

Bebrave, bebreach, bebrine, bebrother, bc- 
brush, etc.: see Be- pref 
t Bebroy‘de, v. Ohs. rare. [f. Be- i + -hroyde; 
of. Embroyde.] Irons. To embroider about. 

1583 Stas v hurst sEneis in. 1 Arb. >85 Andromachee.. Pre¬ 
sented votures of gould most ritchlye bebroyded. 

fBebump, v. Ohs.; 7-8. [f. Be-2 + Bump.] 
Irons. To bump thoroughly, to belabour. 

1653 Vrqujurt Pale la is iv. xiii, Vou have, .be thwack'd, 
belainmM, and hebump'd the catchjioie. 1718 Mottei x 
Qui. t. <17331 I- 266 Vou bebumj/d your Poll against the 
Point of a Kook. 

tBebu*ry, Ohs. Forms: 1 bebyrisan, 2 
bebyri, 3 biburi-cn, -buryc, -buvi;e. [OK 
f. Be- 2 + lyrigau to Bfry.] To entomb, bury. 

( 1000 .F.LERtc Gen. xlix. 31 |>.er whin Dane bebirsod. r 1175 
Cott. Horn. 229 Twc^cii 3ch:fde men him arunMire beby- 
riddon. 1297 K. Gi.ouc. 1G6 11 ii let hym beburye. 
Bebusy, bebutter, bebutterdy, see He- pref. 
Bee, obs. form of Bfak. 

Beeafica, -flco, variants of Beccafjco. 

Becall b/kfyl), V .; also 3-3 bi-. by-, -cal, 
-kallc. [I. He- 4, 2 • Cam. z\ Therewasajip.no 
connexion between the early and modern uses.] 
t 1. Irons. To accuse of. Ohs. 

1250 Geti.Mf P\\ 2314 Pi-; >ondu lu*m onertakeS raSe, And 
hi-c;dl«A of harmc and m ade. e 1440 Morte A rth. t 17 .|.J 
Syr M.tiior luudcstc spake The queue of ireson lu by-culle. 
t 2. To call upon, call forth, challenge. Ohs. 
c 1325 A. A. Allit. P. A 912 Neucr-he-lese cler I you by- 
calle If con se hyt to be done, c 1420 Anturs of An-t. 
xxxii, Here I the be-callc, For to fynde me a freke to fe^fc 
on my lille. ?<* 1500 Eger <y Griue 69? He becalled any 
cristun Knight, or any 5 that with him wold fight, 
f 3. To call, summon. Ohs. 

< 1325 P. A. Allit. P. A. 11 (ii When 1 schulde start in |)t‘ 
streni avtraye, (Jut of bat caste I watz by-cult. 

4. To call names, miscall. 

1683 c a sc Const. Symbolizing w. Ch. Rome t2 The Devil 
. .is conjured as before, and most wofully becalled. 1825 
Cubuett Rt<r. Pities 4^7 Not to becall the King of Spain 
is looked upon as a proof of want of 4 liberality.* 

Becalm b/kam), v. [f. He- 2+Calm z*.] 

1. Irons. To make calm or still; to calm, quiet; 
/if. to assuage, mitigate, soothe, tranquillize. 

1613 lb*. Hall Holy Panegyr. 77 He..hath becalmed the 
world, and shut the iron gates of warre. a 1649 Dkumm.of 
Hawih. Poems Wks. (1711 38 Thou Local nt’>t Mind's ease¬ 
less anguish. 1718 Poru Otiyss. iv. 515 What power be¬ 
calms the innavigable seas? 1873 W. Mayo Xerer Again 
xxxii. 417 Thy medic touch becalms my throbbing brow. 

2. Naut. To shelter from, or deprive (a ship) 
of, wind ; usually in pass. Vo he becalmed : to lie 
motionless for want of wind. 

1595 Maynardk Drake's Voy. (1849) 8 Being becalmed 
under the lee of the land. 1627 Caft. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. xiii. 62 To martial), .those squadrons, .a good berth 
or distance from each other, that they beealme not one 
another. 1704 in Loud. Gas. No. 4033/1 The Charles Gaily 
..being becalmed, was attacked. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. IV. 1 The fleet was becalmed off the Godwin Sands. 

b. fig. 

1559 Mirr. Mag. 1961R.) I and mine becalm'd from hatred’s 
blast. 1672 Dryof.n Long. Granada t. v. i. 88 ’Twas Life 
becalm’d, without a gentle Rreath. 

Becalmed (b/kamd),///. a. [f. Hecalm v. + 
ed.] a. Calmed, quieted, stilled, b. Motionless 
for want of wind. 

a 1667 Cowley So/it. Wks, 1710 II. 693 They’re like a be¬ 
calmed Ship, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Pel. III. xv. 491 
The silence., of a becalm'd Conscience. <*1700 Dryuen 
(J.) The moon shone clear on the becalmed flood. 

Beca lining, vhl. sh. [f. as prec. + -ino K] The 
act of calming, assuaging, tranauillizing. 

1625 Donne Serm. 26 For the becalming of tempestuous 
humours. 

Becalming, ///- a. [f. as prec. + -ING-.] 
Calming, tranquillizing, soothing. 

1827 Moore Ppicnr. xi. (1839) 101 The becalming influ¬ 
ence of the hour. 

Beeap, becarpet, becassoeked, etc.: see He-. 
Becarve (b/kauv), v. [OF., heceorfan, f. He- 3 
+ ccorfan to Cakve.] 

fl. Irons. To cut off. Ohs. (Cf. behead.') 


a 1000 Beowulf \\85 And hine Jd htfafde becearf. a 1230 
Ancr. R. 362 Lomeasc mcidenes .. hcfdes bikoruen. 
f 2 . To cut up, open up (land). Ohs. 

1388 Wyclif Isa. xxviii. 24 Whether he that erith .. schal 
be kcrue 11382 forth cut ten] and purge his londe? 

B. To cut in pieces, carve. 

1863 Alcock Capit. Tycoon 1 .272 The chance of being be- 
carvcd by two-sworded samourai in pursuit of their game. 

t Beca'st, V. Ohs. [f. Be- 4 t Cast v.] 

1 . irons. To cover or surround, by casting some¬ 
thing about. 

013005*/. Prandan 92 Hi leteti hem diye a gret schip, 
and above hit al bi-caste With bole huden. c 1500 Egyneonrte 
272 in E. P. P. <Ha/l.> II. 104 The frenchemen our kynge 
| about becaste With batayles stronge on euery side. 

2. in/r. To cast about, plan, plot. 

1563 Alyrr. Mag., Pick. Ill , xiv, Recast them to kyl hy 
smothering in theyr bed. 

t Beca tcll, v, Ohs. Also bi-, by-; for forms 
see Catch, [f. Bf.- 2 + Catch z-.] 

1 . Irons. To lay hold of, seize ujx>n. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 35 pe wildc deor )>e bF oref wane 3 , 
and wile bicachen it. .anti wile mid strcng6c binimen. 

2 . To lake by craft ; to beguile, cheat, deceive. 
ri2oo (Jrmjn ii 6.-3 >iff l>c Laferrd hafTde \>j;r batt wise 

makedd lafess .. b«a waere he b-er l ik.'echedd. 1340 Ayenh. 
125 Prudence lokeb bane scelc, bet hi ne bi beca3t. 1 1460 
Ho'v It’if taught Dough ter 174 in 11 a/ 1 . E.P.P. 192 What 
man that the wedde schallc, than is he nought bycaught. 

Because vhfki/z,-k§’z), adv. and conj. l 4 'ortns : 
4-7 bi-, bycause, 4-6 by cause, 6 bo cause), 
4- because ; dial, ’cause. [f.Bv prep. + Cause sh. 
Orig. a ]jhrase, consisting of prep, and subst.; after 
which the cause or purpose was expressed Jjy a 
subst. governed by of. a dative infinitive, or a 
stibord. clause introduced by lhat or t vhy. Sec 
nl>o cause ivhy, s. v. Cause. Sttch >ubord. clause-', 
fell into two classes, one expressing cause or 
reason, the other purpose. In the tornier lhot 
was at length omitted, leaving because only. The 
same was often done Irom 15th to 17th e. with the 
latter class, but modern usage here drops because 
and uses lha! alone. There was an equivalent for 
cause see Cause j/O; hence, perhaps the former 
use of for because , in nearly all the constructions.] 

A. adv. 

1 . Followed Ly lhat or why : For the reason that. 

\ Foi murlyybr was sometimes prefixed.) arch. 

( 1305 Deo Gratiiis 37 in E. E. P. • i86:?i 125 |>rui hast herd 
al my dcuyse, lii u.iuvc whi, hit is tkrkes wise, c 1386 
Chaucf.r Prank/. T. 233 Hy can-c that he was hire Ni-ighe- 
buiir. <1400 Maunoev. xv. 162 For because that Saturne 
is of so late sterynge. < i486 Pk.St. Allans 1 ) iij b, Thcis 
be not cnlnred .. by cause that thay t>c so ponclerowse. 
1541 Con.a no Ga/yen's Temp. 2 Bivb, For bycause that 
the sayde indication is uai taken of the same cause, it is 
euydent, etc. 1611 Hutu John vii. 39 The Holy (ihost was 
not yet giuen; because that lesus was not yet glorified. 
1821 I tv iion Hear, .y Earth iii. 4^2, I abhor death, because 
that thou must die. 

2 . Followed by of and subst.: a. By reason 0/ 
on account of. (Par formerly sometimes prefixed.) 

1356 Wyclif Last Age Ch .. 1840' 31 pe syntu.-s bi cause of 
whiche sin he perscuu ioun schal l>e in Goildis Chirche. 
1393 Ijowr.R C"uf. 11 . i6<y His wife, because of this, Gud- 
( desse of corn cleped is. a 1400 CV*7'. Myst. 31 My husboml 
is lost tiecause of me. 1578 Tiaime Cuban on Gen. 173 
Man ought to have excelled all other Creatures, for be- 
cause of the nwnd wherewith he was indued. 1717 Laoy 
M. W. Montagu Lett, xxxvi. 1. 135 It is a particular art to 
load them 1 camels], because of the bunch on their backs. 
1816 J. Wilson City of /Vague 1. i. 331, 1 cling to thee with 
a more desperate love because of thy ingratitude. 

•f b. For the sake of for the purpose of Ohs. 
1480 Canton Trerisas Descr. llrit . 15 Ehdurus was 
logged atte cite Alcluid by cause of solace and hunting. 
1523 Ln. Berners profss. 1 . c\xv. 150 The kynge made 
none assaut, bycause of the sparynge of his people. 

+ c. For the sake of not; for fear of. 

147085 Malory Arthur 11817) II. 452 By cause of 
brekynge of myn avowe, l pray yow all Ictle me tliydcr. 

t 3 . Followed by to with inf. - In order to. Ohs. 
1523 I.r>. Berners Eroiss. I. ccxxxix. 346 Bycause to gyuc 
ensample to his subgettes.. he caused the. .eric of Auscr to 
be ptutc in prison. 1546 Langlfv Pol. I'erg. De Invent. 1. 
xv. 28 a, Arithmetikc was imagyned by the Phenicians, be¬ 
cause to vttcr theyr Mercliaundyse. 

B. conj. [from A i ] 

1 . For the reason that ; inasmuch as, since. {For 
formerly sometimes prefixed.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Praukl. Prol. 8 By cause I am a burel 
man .. 1 Iaue me excused of my rude spcche. 1477 Patton 
Lett. 794 1 11 . 186 Putt hym away hy cause he isdaungcrous. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 147 For hicause 1 was in her 
presence, I tokc acquaintauncc of her excellence. 1526 
Tinoalf. John xvi. 4 These thinges sayde I not.. be cause 
1 1534 because] 1 was present with you. 1578 Lvtf. Dodoens 
loNamcs .. giuen to this plante, bycause it is very good. 
1607 Topskll Serpents 780 They are much deceived .. for 
because the Stellion hath a rustic colour. 1616 Sir R. 
Dudley in Fortesc . Papers 17 Nor am I so vaine. .bycause 
I am not worth so much. 1771 Junius Lett. xlviii. 253 
Their will must be obeyed ; not because it is lawful and 
reasonable, but because it is their will. 1857 Bucrlb 
Civ iiis. 1 . x. 616 We wonder because we are ignorant and 
we fear because we are weak. 

+ 2 . With the purpose that, to the end that, in 
order that, so that, that Ohs. (Common dial.) 


1485 Caxton Paris 4- J'., Told to hys fader, .by cause he 
shold. .doo that which he wold requyre hym. 1526 Tisdale 
Matt. xii. 10 They axed him .. because [other versions 
‘that'] they might acuse hym. 1621 Burton Auat. Mel. 
111. ii. iv. i. (1651) 525 Anointing the doors and hinges with 
oyl, because they should not creak. 1656 H. More Ant id. 
Ath. it. ix. (1712)67 The reason why Birds arc Oviparous is 
because there might be more plenty of them. 

V Used substantively . 

1736 Bailey s. v., * Because’ is a Woman’s Reason. 1875 
A. bwiNBOURNE Piet . Logic 162 Our ‘ivhys’ and our * be- 
causes ’ are obliged to stop. 

11 Be-ccabtrnga. Bot. [med.L, f. Ger. bach- 
htinge, f. bach brook + htinge :—OHG. htingo ‘ bulb, 
swelling’ (Grimm).] A plant growing on the water’s 
edge; the HuodKLIme {J erouica beccabutiga). 

1706 Phillii's, llecabunga, the Herb Sea-purslain, or 
Brooklime. 1778 Phil. Trans. LXVIlf. 673 Antiscorbutic 
plants, such as cocblcaria, .. becca bunga. 

|| Becca*ccia (bekka-ttja). [It.] A woodcock. 

1855 Browning Piet. Flor. in Men <y I Com. II. 47 Fine 
as the beak of a young beccaccia. 

II Beccafico (bekkaf/k<?\ Forms: 7~9becca- 
figo, 7 becchafigge, 8-9 beccafica, 8 becci- 
flgo, 9 becaflco, -ea, beccaflgue, 7- becca- 
fico. [It.; lit. ‘ fig-pecker,’ f. heccave to peck + 
fico fig.] A name given in Italy to small migra¬ 
tory birds of the genus Sylvia, much esteemed as 
dainties in the autumn, when they have fattened 
on figs and grapes: they are identified with the 
British Fettychajis and Blackcaps. 

1621 Burton in Lamb Cur. Pragma 1823)574 Beccaficos 
which men in Sussex eat. 1708 W. King Cookery (1807) 
£1 Quails, becafigoes, ortolans, were sent To grace the 
levee of a gen'ral s tent. 1732 Pope Hor. Sat. 11. ii. 39 
Children sacred held a Martin s nest, Till Becca-ficos sold so 
dev’lish dear. 1817 Byron Ihppo xliii, 1 also like to dine 
on becaliens. 1835 K. Jesse CleaningsXat. Hist. Scr. m. 
77 The Beccafico annually visits the hg orchard near that 
place [Worthing j. 1861 Miss Beaufort Egypt. Sepal. I. 
vii. 144 Delicious little Leccafigucs, of which a hundred 
may be shot in one tree. 

t Be'CCO. Ohs. [a. It. heeco goat.] A cuckold. 
1604 Marston Malcontent iv. 20 Duke, thou art a beeco, 
a cornuto. How? .1/. Thou art a cuckold. 1623 Mas¬ 
singer Headman 11. iii, They’ll all make Mifticient beccos, 
and with (heir brow-antlers Bear up the cap of maintenance. 

Becense, beebained, bechalk, etc.: see Be-. 

II Bechamel Jvjatnel). Cookery. Also 8 
bishemel. [Named after the inventor, the Marquis 
de Bechamel, steward of l.ottis XI\ .] A kind of 
fine white sauce thickened with cream. 

1796 Mrs. Gi.assk Cookery \. 44 Have ready a bishemel. 
1835 Bi cKronn Recoil. 95 The sautes and bcchameL Jwere] 
beyond praise. 

Bechance (b/,tju 4 ns\ v. [f. Be + Chance v .] 

1 . in/r. To hap])en, fall out, chance. 

1527 Knight in Pocock Pee. Pef. I. xxviii. 58 It may be¬ 
chance that the king .. may be right well content, a 1555 
Ridley W'ks. 376 Ye do know what hath bechanced unto 
my brother. 1591 Siiaks. Two Gent. 1. i. 61 All happinessc 
bechance to thee in Millaine. 1814 Cary Dante’s Inf iv. 
143 My words fall short of what bechanced. 

2 . (with dative object) To Befall (a person). 

1 53 ° Tinuai.f. Pxp. 4- . Votes (1849) 3 3 9 K ct whatsoever 

rebuke bechance my brother. 1593 Siiaks. Lrar. cx), 
Let there bechance him pitiful mischances. 

t Becha nce, adv. prop, phrase, [f. By prep. 
+ Chance sh.] By chance. 

1548 Grafton Hen. VIII , an. 14 (R.) At the last battaylc 
.. wc l>echaunce lost our souereigne lorde. r 1570 Scot. 
/Wins 16M C. 11 . 334 Were not bechance he had a man. 

Becharm (b/'jtjaum), v. [f. Be- + Charm.] 
trans. To charm, to fascinate ; to hold by a charm 
or spell, lienee Becharming///. a. 

1340 Ayenb. 60 Hy bccharmeb zuo moche b^ne man bet 
he ylefj> ham. 1616 Beaum. it Fl. Laws of Candy v. i. (R.) 
My reason long Hath been bccharni'd. 1638 Ford Fancies 
tv. i,The paradiseofmybecharming thoughts. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Dec. 36/1 The forest w'here Merlin was becharmed. 
Bechaso, bechatter, becheck, etc.: see Be-. 
Beche. [F-tymol. uncertain : cf. F. bee he mat¬ 
tock.] (See quot.) 

1851 Coal-tr. Terms, Xorthnmbld. 4- Dark. 8 Beche* (called 
by the workmen Biteh\ an instrument.. used in boring, for 
the purpose of extricating the bottom portion of a broken 
set of bore-rods from a bore hole. 

II Beche-de-mer (b/J d^ mgr). [Fr.; lit. ‘ sea- 
spade.’] A marine animal, an echinoderm {Holo- 
thurt a edit lis), called also Trepang, Sea-cucumber, 
Sea-slug, eaten as a luxury by the Chinese. 1 lence 
a vb. 'Jo hcche-tlc-mcr. 

1814 Funoers I'oy. Terra Anstr. in Penny Cycl. XI 1 . 
270/2 The bechc-denucr, or sca-cucumber, which wc had first 
seen on the reefs of the east coa- t. 1847 Carpenter Zoot. 
§ 1023 Those who go b*\hetle-mer-ing, as the employment 
is commonly termed. 

Beeho, obs. form of Beech. 

Bechic (be*kik, brkik), a. and sh. Med.; also 
7-8 becchick, bechick. [ad. F. bhhique, ad. 
I., hee/ttetis , a. Gr. khjxixbs, f. cough.] 

A. adj. Tending to cure or relieve a cough. 

1678 Salmon Pharm. Loud. vi. »i. 813 Bechick Iprcpara- 

tionsj, such as are good against Coughs, Colds, Asthma’s. 

B. sh. A cough medicine. 

1661 Lovell Hist Anim. 4- Min, 359 The cough's, .cured 






BECHICAL. 


BECLIP. 


by.. becluck*. 1684 tr. Bond's Mere. Comfit, xvu. 595 ’i'hc 
Lungs smoothed and moistned with Becchicks. 
t Be cllical, a. Obs.- prec. adj. 

1657 Tomlinson Romms Dis/. 86 Bechical confections. 
1771 J. S. Lc Dran's Obsem. Burg. (ed. 4) 107 Bechical 
Medicines. .10 facilitate the Exploration. 
BecMgnoned t becliirm,bechirp,etc.: see Be-. 
Beck (bek), sbA Forms : 3 becc, 5 6 bek, 6-7 
beeko, 7 beke, 5- boek. [a. ON. bekk-r (Du. 
bark, Sw. back), brook, rivuletOTeul. *bakki-z 
inasc.; cognate with *baki-z, whence OM.b^ce masc., 
OS. b$ki, MI)u. beke, D11. beck fem., and 01 1G. bah, 
mod.G. bach masc., also fem. provincially. Gothic 
preserves no form of this word, which is also un¬ 
known beyond Teutonic.] 

1 . A brook or stream : the ordinary name in those 
parts of England from Lincolnshire to Cumberland 
which were occupied by the Danes and Norwegians; 
hence, often used spec, in literature to connote a 
brook with stony bed, or rugged corn sc, such as 
arc those of the north country. 

a 1300 Cursor M. (Gott.) 8946 Made a brig, Oner a liltcl 
becc l Cott. burn, TV/;/, ryuerej to lig. c 1440 Prom/. Pan*. 
29 Bek watyr, remlyllc, riuntus, torrens. 1481 in Ri/on 
C/i. Acts 341 Markington beck. 1538 I .eland I tin. I. 70 
There cununiih a very little Bek thorough the Toun of 
Northalvcrton .. comumnely eallid Sunnebek. 1610 Hol¬ 
land Camden's Brit. 1. 722 Wandering beckes | fruited 
beakes] and violent swift brookes. 1630 Sanderson 
Berm. II. 276 Shallowest becks run with the greatest noi^e. 
1691 Kay .V. Couutr. ll'tis. 131 A Beck, a Rivulet or small 
Brook. 1705 Southey Joan of Arc 1. 235, 1 have laid me 
down .. and watch'd The beck roll glittering to the noon¬ 
tide sun. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxvii. 369 Each gorge 
and valley has its beck. 

2 . The valley - bottom through which a beck 
flows; cf. Bacjie. 

1641 Best Farm. Books ( 18561 28 Keepo them Isliccp] lo- 
geather in some well fenced place, as the Brickc close, .the 
Newc lntacke in the towne bcckc. 

Beck (bek), sb.- Forms: 4-6 bek, 5 beke, 
5-7 becke, 6 bekkc, 4- beck. [f. Beck vA] 

1 . A mute signal or significant gesture, especially 
one indicating assent or notifying a command ; c.g. 
a nod, a motion of the hand or lore-finger, etc. 

1382 Wvcuf yob xxvi. 11 The pileris of heuene.. qttaken 
at his bek. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. xlviii. 
(1495)809 Thysc ben acounted tongles.se: and vse signes 
and beckes in stedc of spekynge. i486 Bk.Bt . A /bans Dj. 
1502 Aknolo C/iron. (1811) z6i They w l a bek on thingc 
wyl afTermc, and the same streit wyl den ye. 1598 Yong 
Diana 162 Giuing a becke with his head to his Shcpherdessc 
in token of thanks. 1635 Quarles EntbL 1. xiii. (1718 54 
If pleasure beckon Math her balmy hand, Her beck’s a 
strong command. 1728 De Foe Byst. Magick 1. vii. 204 
With a beck of the head or hand, as we beckon to servants. 
1862 Trench Mirac. xxxii. 452 Armies of heaven, .whom a 
beck from Him would bring forth. 

2 . Hence, The slightest indication of will or 
command, and Iransf absolute order or control ; 
esp. in phrases To have at one's beck , to hang upon 
the beck of to be at the beck and call of. 

a 1470 Tiftoft Caesar iii. (15301 4 It should be ready at .1 
beck. 1587 Myrr. Mag., C. Cordita xxv, l had the Brilaynex 
at what becke 1 wou’d. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 117 
Bound to your llolinessc, and wholly hanging upon your 
beckc. 1642 Rogers Noam an 229 His conversion brought 
the whole Towne into order under Gods bcckc. 1750 
Johnson Rambl. No. 74 p7 He..expects to find the world 
rolling at his beck. 1875 M c Laken Berm, 65 Christ's love 
is not at the beck and call of our fluctuating affections. 

3 . A gesture expressive of salutation or respect ; 
an inclination of the head ; an obeisance, a bow, 
a curtsey, a nod. Chiefly Sc. 

c *375 Wyclif Antecrist 149 Ne wijr beckus, nc wi|» du- 
gardcs, as ypocritis usen. 0440 Prom/. Parv. 29 Bek, or 
lowte, con/7uhiiscio. < 1450 Henkyson Mor. Fab. 24 Wel¬ 
come . .(Quod hee) with many bing and many becke. 1538 
Bale Thrc Larues 1470 As good is a becke, as is a dewe 
vow garde. 1557 Su rkky in ToitclCs Misc . (Arb.) 218 With 
a beck full low be bowed at her feete. C1633 Milton 
IdAllegro 28 Nods and Becks and wreathed Snulcs. 1724 
Ramsay Toad. Misc. (17331 II. 138 She right courteously 
Return’d a beck. C1817 Hogg Tates 4 Bk. HI. 267 Ellen 
came into the parlour with a beck as quick and as low as 
that made by the water ouzel. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romota 
(1880) 1 . 1. vi. 84 He retreated with a bow to Roinola and a 
beck to Tilo. 

Beck (bek), sb .3 dial. [In OK. becca ; cf. Pr. 
beca hook, perh. from Celtic root bacc-, cf. Ir. bace, 
bac (masc.) ‘hook, crook.’] An agricultural im- 
lement with two hooks, for dressing turnips, 
ops, etc.; a kind of mattock. 

<-xooo Cleric Gloss, in Wfilckcr Voe. /106 Ligo, bccca. 
1875 Parish Sussex Dial, Beck, a mattock. 1884 West 
Sussex Gas. 25 Sept. Turnip cutters, fold bars, becks. 

Beck (bek), sbA [?corruption of Hack sb.- ; 
but cf. Du. bekkcn, G. bcckcn, basin.] A large 
shallow vessel or tub, used in brewing, dyeing, etc. 

1828 Hull R<Kkingham 14 June 84'2 Three large guile 
tubs, several mash tubs and under becks. 

Beck (bek), V. Forms: 3-7 becke, 4-6 bekke, 
bek, 6 bcake, (7 Se. baik), 5- beck, [shortened 
form of Beckon v. (in ME. been Ten, bckn-cn, 
beken-cn), the -cn of the stem beken- being ap¬ 
parently taken as the infinitive ending, whence 
an assumed stem bek -; the Prom)). Parv, has 
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both bekn-yn and bek-yn 1 annnto cf. open, 
ope, etc.] 

1. intr. To make a mute signal, or significant 
gesture, as by nodding, shaking the fore-lingcr, etc. 

<*1300 E. E. Psalter xxxiv. 19 Whilk )»at hates inc wil- 
fulli, And beckes with hair eghen lesli. C1386 Chaucer 
Mane. 7 \ 346 Spck nat, but with thyn heed thou bekke. 
c 1460 Tcnvueley M. 319. 1548 Hall Citron. <18091 703 At 

the whichc wise menne becked and lyht men laughed, 
thynkyng great foly in his high presumneion. 1625 K. 
Long Barclays Argents 1. ix. 22 Secretly becking and 
winking on the Maids, she bade them spenke sofllier. 1884 
Woolnkr BiUnits, Our sweetest hopes 1 'hai ever beck with 
smiles of welcoming. 

b. trans. To express by a beck. 

1821 Clare / ill. Minstr. 11. 72 While turning nods beck 
thanks for kindness done. 

2. Ira ns. (obj. orig. dative.) To make a mute 
signal to (a person, to approach); to beckon. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans A j b, With yowic hautlu or with 
yowre labur slyke, beckc yuwrc bawke to come to you. 
*595 Suaks. John in. iii. 13 When gold and sillier bulks 
me to come on. 1629 Gaule Praet. The. 305 Hee lChrist| 
bowes his Head; as though lice would ho ke us towards 
him. 1839 Bailey Eestnsw 848)40,'2 The star WhiHi beams 
and becks the spirit from afar. 

3. intr. To make a sign of recognition, tuspect, 
or obeisance ; to nod, make a slight bow ; to 
curtsey. (Chiefly in Sc. writers.) 

*535 St kwart Cron. Scot. 11 . 575 \11rl cal! him scliir, bek- 
kaiulwilh liayth his kneis. 1571 T. Fort esc cf. Forest Pref., 
Verses, Beake, then, and bowe thee lowc. 1686 G. Sri art 
yoco-Scr. Disc. 50 She laighly baikiug made her honour. 
1712 Arid * 1 h No i* yo/tn Bull 1735' 51, 1 uiun stand becking 
and binging. 1877 H- P'ge Dc (/uinccy 1. xiii. 156 Two 
philosophers becking ami bowing 10 each other. 

Beck, -ed, -ev, obs. forms of Bi:ak, -ed, -kk. 

Be’cker, becket. dial. .Sea-bream, brat/e. 

1602 Cakkw Cornwall 320 Of Hat |lish there arc] Brets, 
Turbets.. Beckct, Haddock, ,S:c. 1880 T. Couch E. Cornw. 
Gloss., Baker, a species of bream, B/ants /agms. 

t Becket, sb . 1 Obs. rare. (See c[Uot.) 

*352 98 |in Rogers Agrit. A Pines i8^>6> I. x.\ii. 500 We 
find purchases of silk on behalf of the warden of Merton. 
These purchases are called 1 buckets’ or * bcgetis,’ Three 
begens or beckels were equal in «|uantity ami price to the 
amount ordinarily used for lining the summer robes of a 
great person.] 

Becket (lxrket), sb.- A ant. [Etymology un¬ 
known. Du. bog/, bocht ‘bund’ of rope, has been 
suggested. Falconer Did. Marine , thought it 
‘probably a corruption of bracket,'] 

A simple contrivance, usually a loop of rope 
with a knot on one end and eye at the other, but 
also a large hook, or a wooden bracket, used for 
confining loose ropes, tackle, ropes, oars, spars, 
etc. in a convenient place, and also for holding or 
securing the tacks and sheets of sails, and for 
similar purposes. 

1769 Falconer Put. Marine (17S9', Beckels arc either 
large hooks, or short pieces of rope, with a knot on one 
end and an eye in the other, r»r formed like a circular 
wreath; or they arc wooden bracket^. 1830 Makkyai 
Ring's Own \\x. A pistol stuck ..in a becket at the side 
of the boat. 11860 H . S11 art Seaman's i atcch. 45 Bunt 
buckets arc sewn on the after part of the sail. 

Becket (hc*ktt), v. [f. prec. sb ] trans. To 
fasten or secure by beckels ; to furnish with bcckeU. 

1823 F. Cooper Pioneer xv. ti 869* G6/2, I larnt. .bow a top¬ 
gallant-sail was to be beckcttcd. 1853 Kane Grinndl Ex/. 
xxxiii. 11856) 295 Preserved meat boxes .. ready strapped 
and bucketed (natttice for trunk-handled'. 

Becking (be*kiij\t^/. sb. [f. Beck vA + -inc: 1 .] 
The action of Beck vA : a. Significant gesture, 
b. Nodding, bowing, obeisance, curtsey. 

1542 Udall Erasnt. Afo/h. 91 a, Except c the! make much 
doukyng, stoopyng, heckyng. 1569 J. K\| NEORnj A grip/a's 
Can. Artes 124 Birdes flewe to him at his byckinge. 1583 
St any hurst sEneis 11. (Arb.) 63 With menacing becking. 

Beckiron, obs. form of Beak-iron. 

Beckon (be k’n), v. Forms : 1 bfeen-, bden-, 
bfen-, byen-ian, beacn-an, 2-4 becn(i)-en, 3 
beecni-cu, 4-5 beken, biken, 5 bekn-yn 
(? bekyn, beecyn), 6-8 beeken, 7 beeon, 5 - 
beekon. [OE. Idea tan OTeut. Hattknjan, f. 
bankno in OE. bcacn sign, Beacon ; cogn. w. OS. 
boknian, OTIG. bouhhanjan , bonk nett. Also OK. 
Uacniau, a later formation 011 the sb.: cf, ON, btikna, 
and Beacon v.] 

1. intr. To make a mute signal or significant 
gesture with the bead, hand, finger, etc.; now esp. 
in order to bid a person approach. 

£950 Lhutisf. Cos/. Luke i. 22 He w;cs becnende Sami. 
c 1000 Ags. G. ibid., He waes bicnicndc him. c 1160 Hatton 
G. ibid., Tic w;us beacniende heom. e 1200 Ormin 223 Comm 
he siH>enn ut All dumb.,And loc to becnenn till fe folic. 
1388 Wvcuf Ps. xxxiv. 19 Aduursarics.. halen me with out 
cause, and bikunc-n with i^en. c 1440 Prom/. Parrt. 29 Bek- 
nyn, annnto. 1530 Palsgk. 444/3, l beeken with the heed 
to gyve one warnyage ot a thynge, 1675 Hobbes Odyss. 
(1677*259 'J*hen to his son with’s eye he beckoned. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1. 241, 1 beckon’d with my Hand to him, to 
come back. 1834 Hr. Martineau Demerara vii. 89 lie 
was about to beckon to his companion. 

+ b. To act as a beacon. Obs. rare. 

£1400 Dcstr. Troy xiv. 6037 Brode firis& brem beccyn in 
be ost, That yche freike in the fild his felow might know'. 


2 . trans. v the object orig. dal .; see sense 1) : To 
make a mute signal or significant gesture of head 
or hand to (a person), as commanding his atten¬ 
tion or action, and esp. his approach ; hence, 
to summon or bid approach by such a gesture. 

\c 1000 A.gs. G. Luke v. 7 lligbicnodon hyra geferan c 1160 
Hatton G. ibid., H yo becnedun buorc ?;c.fcrun.] t iaoo 
Dcstr. Troy vu. 3112 And ho. beckonct hyin boldly..his 
place to Rcmeve. c 1440 Gcnerydcs 11.3827 Wilh hir kcrche 
she bekenyd hym aside. 1604 Shahs. Oth. iv. i. 134 lago 
hecons me; now be begins the story. 1712 Steele B/ect. 
No. 49S T 3 A lively young fellow, .beckoned a coach. 1732 
Swift Lett. 58 \vks. 1761 VUl 133 You may beeken a 
blackguard-lioy under a gate. 1816 I .Wilson City of Plague 
1. iv. 13S 11c beckon'd me to ascend a cart. 

t b. To .summon by a signal of any kind. Obs. 

1205 Lay. 21038 lie kite bl.cwcn bemen and fa Scoitus 
bruenieu 11250 bauniuit]. 

f 3 . intr. To nod ; to bow. Obs. Cf. Beck v. 3. 

1578 Lvtk D/xtocns 331^ Thu llowurs bang ujipon lender 
>ialkcs, nodding or bcekniiig downewardus. 

Beckon ,be k’n\ sb. [L prec. vb.: of late form¬ 
ation.] A significant gesture of head, hand, etc., 
esp. one indicating assent or command. 

a 1718 Penn ‘Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 623 .Lshilus makes a 
sincere Beckon to a matter, a firm Oath. 1817 W. Taylor 
in Month. Mag. XL 11 I. r <7 Their beckon intimates no 
ambush nigh. *875 B. Taylor banst II. ill. 204 Strong 
men obedient stand waiting his every beckon. 

Be'ckoning, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -i.no L] 
The action of the vb. Beckon ; preceding. 

c 1380 Sir Pcr'tud'. 3.77 pc freiische fatme. .made a beken- 
ynge to Richard, To take ys way forj> l i^te. 1382 Wv< t.i 1- 
Gcn. xiii. 6 At bis bikenyug I1388 wiliel whete comes werun 
s<dde to the peplis. c 1450 Lk. Curtasyc 247 in Bat cos Bk. 
I186B1 306 Bekenyng, fynguryng non thou use. 1562 J 
lkwsooi> Pro7>. 4- E/igr. * iA‘f>7*6i Before I was wedded. 

1 made rcikuyng. To make my wyfc bouw at ruery b».ck 
nyng. 1828 Garl^lk J/At. (1S571 I. 113 Incited by capri¬ 
cious beckonings. 

Be'ckoning, ///. a. [-INO-.] Making mute 
signs of assent, invitation, etc.; signalling. 

1637 Milion Cow us 205 A thousand fantasies..()f calling 
shapes, and beckoning shallow v dire. 1852 Tm i.n Pwcrh. 
P/iitos. 270 Many lovers .. follow her beckoning linger. 

Beelad, pa. pple. of Becloihk. 

Beclag, variant of Beclog. 

1 Becla'm, v. Obs, or dial. [f. Be- p Ci a.m.J 
trans. 'I'o bee log with anything clammy <»r sticky. 

1674 N. Fairiax Bulk «y AV/v. 77 Angels, .living 110 way es 
buclam'd with body as to ubiety or wherencss. 1864 A1 kin- 
son Whitby Gloss ., Bee lamed , splashed or hcinired. 

Bcclamour, bcelanK, bcelart, bcclatter, be- 
eloak, etc.: sec Be- pref. 

+ Becla p, v. Obs. Ill 4-5 by-, 5 6 beelappe. 
[f. Bk- + Clap.] To catch or lay hold of suddenly. 

1386 Cijalcer 2 udXonues T. 9 lie-, .emuinn <41 y us way- 
teth to byclappe. 1530 Pais<.r. 445.1, 1 beelappe or be 
trappe, or take in a snare. 

Beclaw l>/kl£\, r. [f. Bk- 4 + (‘raw.] trans. 
'Fo scratch or tear all over with claws or nails. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1231 Cplsus. .caught one 
of the nobles..and within a fullers mill all to betlawed ami 
mangled him. 1609 Rowlands Knaue oj C. 6 And with he? 
Nailes be clawd Them cruelly. 

tBeclepe, v. Obs. For forms see Clbi'Kz’. 
[OE. beeleop-, - cliep -. tlepian, 1. Bk- .\ + tie apian, 
t fypian to call, cry, C'ucpe.] 

1 . trans . To complain against ; to indict, accuse. 

c 1030 Cnut's Sec. Laws §28 1 . 392 <Bo$w . * .F.leerc sp;ete, 

de he ii:r beclyped wms. e 1200 Trim Colt. Horn. 173 Here 
oweu siniK s hem biclepied. <1300 Bcket 365 That of man- 
sla^t was Bi-cliped. 

2 . To call upon, address, accost ; wilh com pi. 
to address as, call, name. 

c 1220 Hah Meld. 33 }if fa ert feir & wid glad chcre hi- 
clepest alle feire. a 1300 Cursor M. 15323 Me yur maister 
yec bi-cle|>c, And yur lauerd yce call. 

3 . To summon to a higher court; absol. to appeal. 

1297 R. Glouc. 473 Bote the erche bissope's court to ri^te 

him wolde bridge, 'Fhat he soldc frant him l<i chi pc biuore 
the Ktngc. C 1300 Bcket 1016 Von hischops icli biclipie : to 
the Court of Rome also. 

b. To appeal against, object to, disapprove. 

e 1320 Cast. Love 498 We hc-clepep fa dom for-hi. 

Beclip (b/kli'p', vA arch. For forms see 
Clip. [OK. beclyppan , f. Be- i + dyppan to clasp, 
embrace; see Clip v .] 

+ 1 . trans. To fold in the arms, embrace, clasp. Obs. 

riooo Ags. Gos/. Mark ix. 36 pa narn lie anne cnapan.. 
lie hinc bedypte. # e 1220 Urcison in Cctt. Horn. 201 Hire 
leone child for to bi-chippcn. 1297 R. Glouc. 469 lliicuste 
horn & bi clupte. 1393 Gower CouJ. 11 .05 Whan I may her 
hond beclippe. 1474 Caxton Chesse 16 Her right armc shal 
heclyppe me. 1643 Horn it Robot ham Gate Lang. Uni. 
xx. §229 Hugging, beclipping, and embracing her foster- 
child. 1669 J. Worlioge Byst. Agrtc. (1681 * 113 A Pear-tree 
. .as much as three Men, from hand to hand, could beclip. 

2 . To wrap round, enclose, encircle, surround. 

ciooo Ags . Ps. cxix. 6r Me fyrenfulra fcecne rapas . .oft 
beclyptan. £*330 Arth. 4- McrL 6109 Of Sarra^ins gret 
threng. .hem biclcpten in that place. 1387TREVISA Htgden 
Rolls Ser, I. 59 Occean byclippcpal pe erfa aboute as a gar- 
lond. 1494 f ahyan vi. cxlviii. 134 The Wandalis .. ap- 
prochid me cytie .. and it enuyroned, or beclypped w ith 
a strongc siege. 1541 R. Coi land GnydonsQuest. Chirurg. 
F iij 2 b, i'hc muscles and cordes .. beclyppeth all the 
loynt of the bone called vlna. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 
xiii, Ixxviil. (1612) 323 Yeal Sea the Farth, the Aier them 
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both, the skie bc-c!caps them all. 1855 Singllton Virgil 
II. 121 The flood .. beclips, and whirls The booming rocks. 
+ 3 . To include, comprise, comprehend, contain. 
c 1230 HaliMeid. 19 pe hehsctpe of be mede pat tis ilke 
lut wordes bicluppen abuten. 1393 Gower Con/. II. 194 
He wolde embrace All that this wide world beclippcth. 

+ 4 . To lay hold of, scire upon., grip; to catch, 
overtake, lit. and Jig. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclip Wks.K 1880' 462 pe pope will beclippe worldly 
worchip. 1382 — Isa. v. 29 He shal..holden the prei, and 
biclippen, and ther shal not be that dclyuere out. 1491 
Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495' 11. 180 b'l He tokc his 
waye .. but was beclypped of the nyghte. 1493 Fcstivalt 
(15x5) 17 b, A grete blacke toode. .had beclypped his faders 
herte. 1557 Tusser ttusb. <18781224 Get cuer before handc 
..least winter beclip thee. 

tb. To curdle (milk). Obs. Cf. catch, 
c 1400 Mavnoev. 52 Take also a drope of Bawme, and 
put it in to a Dissche.. with Mylk of a Gout ; and $if it be 
naturelle Bawme, anon it wole take and beclippe the Mylk. 

Beclip (h/klip), v . 2 [f. Be- x + Clu* v.] Irans. 
To clip about, crop. 

1704 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xvi. 207 Alatcrnus, formerly 
so shorn and beclipped in hedges. 

tBecli*pping,~/'/.jA [f. Beclip^.I] Embrace. 

1340 Ayeno. 96 pet word is worp ase nioche ase a bedep- 
pinge of love, c 1420 Wyclip Gen. xivi. 29 <MS. C.'. c 1449 
Pecock Repr. 11. xx. 271 An handling or a biclipping. 

Beclog (b/'kljrg , v .; also 4 biclag, 5 byclag. 
[f. Be- -f Clog.] b ans. To encumber with a sticky 
substance; hence Beclogged///. a. 

e 1340 A uent. Sir C away no ix, Al biclagged in clay. 1481 
Caxton* Reynard Arb. 98 They were byslubhed and by* 
clagged to their crcs. 1578 Gorgious Gallery funent., T hy 
loving mate, Whom thou hast left beclogged now, in most 
unhappy state. 1628 Paulk Mil raeosm. x. 23 A miry way, 
where the spirits are beclog’d. 1866 J. Rose Virgil *125 At 
eve returning, thighs beclogged with thyme. 

t Beclo se, v. Obs. Forms: 1 beclys-an, 
2-3 biclus-cn, 4, 7 beelose. [Orig. OE. beclysan, 
f. Be- 1 4 -clysan : see Clu.se ; subseq. changed to 
Close after Fr.] traus. To shut up or in ; to en¬ 
close, imprison. Hence Beclo sing vbl. sb. 

c 1000 Ags. Cosp. Luke iii. 20 He be-clysde iohannem on 
ewearterne. 1205 Lay. 15023 Sculden per swifte faste bi- 
clusen heom in ane castle, a 1230 Ancr. K. 108 pu uorsokc 
pcnc world i pine bicluringe. c i$z$Ca ur de L. $1%*, Richard 
seygh. .That the Sarezvnes hoost bcdo*yd is. 1677 Gilfin 
Daemon ol. 11867) Reclosed in the mi[l]dhead of God. 

Beclothe (b/kU»-<> , v. Pa. t and pple. be- 
clothed, beclad. [f. Be- 1 + Clothe.] Inins, To 
clothe about, cover with clothes. 

1509 Hawis Past. Pleas, xlii. iii, Thy beaute..becladdc 
with cloth of pleasauncc. 1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat ( 1S67) 
2x3 The night, with mourning weeds, the world beclad. 
1775 R. Chandler Trav. Greece <1825 II. 133 Enwrapped 
and bedothed in such a manner, it is impossible to discern 
whether they are young or old. 1821 Cla.re Vill. Minstr. 
etc. I. 106 Brown heaths bc-clothcd in furze. 

Becloud (b/klmrd , v. Also 7 -clowd. [f. 
Be- 6 ^Cloup.J 

1 . Irans . To cover or obscure with clouds v of 
vapour, smoke, etc.); to make misty or murky. 

1598 Sylvester Pu Sartos 11608 359 With a sable cloud 
Of horned locusts doth the sun becloud. 1636 R. Griffin 
in Ann. Dttbrensia <18771 52 These .. bcclowd the azure 
skies. 1854 Woodward Mollusea 11856- >5 The cuttle-fish 
escapes by .. beclouding the water with an inky discharge. 

2 . Jig. To make obscure ; to darken, to hide." 
1619 Donne Sernt. Wks. 1839 VI. 20 Howsoever the 

Understanding be Beclouded 1782 Priestley Sat. <J- AVr*. 
Relig. U. 161 Beclouding and puzzling the business. 1876 
Geo. Kliot Pan. Per. II. xix. 7 These fine words with 
which we fumigate and becloud unpleasant fa- is. 

Beclou ded, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] Covered 
or beset with clouds ; made obscure, or gloomy. 

1581 Sidney Astr. <$- Stella iT.)Woe Painted in my be* 
clouded stormy face. 1875 Helps Organiz. Patty L. 138 
Houses are constructed after the same pattern..for cloud* 
less and beclouded districts. 

Beclout (b/'klau t', v .; also 3 biclute. [f. Be- 
+ Clout.] Irans. To cover with a clout or cloth ; 
to dress up ; chiefly Jig. 

a 1230 Ancr. R. 316 pis nis nout naked schrift. .biclute pu 
hit nowiht. 1873 T. Cooper Parad. Martyrs 11877) 299 The 
mimesters who beclout themselves anew with rags of Borne. 

+ Beclumpse, v Obs. [f. Be- 2 + Clum(p)sk 
v. ; cf, dumper , clumsy.] Irans. To benumb. 

i6ix Cotgr., Glacer.. to benumme, beclumpse. 1653 
Urquhart Rabelais in. xxxi, Certain Drugs, .do. .benumb 
mertifie and beclumpse with cold the prolific Sentence, 

Becn-ian, -en, obs. form of Beckon. 
Becobweb, becollior, becolme, becolour, 
becombed, becomma, becompass, etc.: see Be-. 
Become (bflcrrm), v. Pa. t.became ; Pa. pple. 
become. Forms as in Come : also in 16-17th c. 
pa. t . and pa. pple. often becomed, esp. in senses 
5-8 : see next word. Prefix in ME. also bi-, by-. 
[Common Tcut.: OE. becuman to arrive, attain, 
happen, corresponding to OHG. biqueman , mod.G. 
bekommen, Du. bekomen, Goth .biquiman, f. bn Be- I 
4 - quintan , in OE. cumau, to Come. With the 
development of senses 5, 6, cf. Fr. devmxr ; with 
that of 7 cf. L. convenirc , Gr. TrpQO-qKtiv.'] 

I. To come, come about. 

+ 1. intr. To come (to a place), to arrive; passing 
in later use into * betake oneself, go/ Obs. 


<•885 K. /Elfred Oros. tv vui. § 3 Hannibal to pam lande 
becom. 1*1175 Lamb. J tom. 129 Hwer bicomen hco pa? 
c 1250 Gen. ,y Ex. X744 To 6c mum galaad he bi-cam. t 1340 
Cursor M. 13748. 1475 Caxton Jason 02 b, Where may 

I become for to hauc good conceyll. 1533 Bellenden Lhy 
v. uSaal 450 Thay war becumin oure the said montanb. 
»S35 Coverdale Prov. xviL 8 Where so truer he becometh 
he prospereth. 1554 Mountain in Strype Eecl. Mem. III. 
1. xxtv. 198 Knew not where to become that night. 1625 
Bacon Ess. xlv. (Arb.) 551 Houses so full of Glasse, that 
one cannot tell, where to become, to be out of the Sunne. 
1737 Whiston Josephus' An tig vitt. iii. § 2 Tliat they might 
become into one through another. 

+ b. Where became il, is it become, etc.( = * where 
went it, has it gone’) are now expressed by ivhal 
became of it , has become of it: see 4. 

1205 Lay. 21913 Wacr scullen we bicumen? a 1300 Cursor 
M. 8998 Quar be-com al his in-sight? c 1380 Wyclif Wicket 
13 Where then becommeth your ministrations? c 1400 
) v alue & Gam. 1652 No man wist whor he bycome. 1483 
Canton G. de la Tour xvi. 22 He asked his wiflf wher the 
ele was become- X528 More lleresyes iv. WTs. 1557, 274/1 
Where were becomealgood ordre among men. 1628 Wither 
Brit. Rentcmb. 24 Why should the wicked .. say, Where is 
their God become? 1636 Ariana 130 Where is become of 
this honour and this vertue? 

+ 2. transf. To come, in reference to time or 
state. Obs., or (with infinitive) arch. 

pecrmtilf 231 Syppan niht becom. 888 K. /Fj.frku 
Bocth. xxxix. § xi Oft becymp sc Anwcald pissc woruldc 
to -wipe godum monnum. a 1230 Juliana 21 Ich schal 
bli 5 e biennial to endclese blissen. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
431 1 Thenne ihesayd Saynt.. became to al maner perfec- 
< lun of lyf. 15 * 3*75 Dwrn. Occur. <1833) 75 The said arch- 
bischopc. .become in the Quenis will. 1542 Udall Erasm. 
Apoph. 112 b, Why Diogenes first became to hee a philo- 
sophicr. 16x8 Bolt<jn Floras iv. ii. 265 The whole World 
w as now become to be held by three Princes. 1730 A. Gordon 
Mtffets Amphith. 345 The Senatorian Order .. became to 
have Scats in the Amphitheatre. 1806 Syd. Smith Elan. 
Mar. Philos. (18501 369 It becomes to be loved on its ow n 
account. 

tb. To come, in reference to origin. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9354 Hisnioder. .was be-conien al o pair 
kin. Ibid. i 0956 pis zachari .. Becummen was o leui sole. 
1606 G. W(oom ocki :1 Hist. J-’stinc 137 a, A country., 
wherof became the Ryuer so called. 

13 . To come about, come to pass, happen ; to 
fait to one's lot, befall, a. with dative or to. Obs. 

<•888 K./Flkrkd Booth, xxxix £9 Swahit hwilum gew r yrp 
p et pa:in godum becymp anfeald yfel. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 
v2-*7 Wei michel sor3e is me bicumen. 1556 Lauder Tra< • 
taie (1864* 1 And qultat sail becum to Kj-ngis that con- 
tyuewis in Inicjuitic- 1655 Jennings Elise 147 What be¬ 
came this woman, when she heard this news? 

t b. without construction ; often impersonally, 
t* x2io Leg. Kath. 1563 Bicom [to) pat tc king maxence 
moste fearen. C1250 Gen. Ex. 1577 Quad e>au, grot sal 
bi-cumen. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F ij. It becain ones 
that the good man made semblaunt to goo oute. 1530 
Palsgr. 445/2 It becometh, it happeueth, it chaunseth. 

4 . Become of (after ‘ what ’) was used formerly in 
sense of ‘ come out of, result from,’ hut has also 
taken the place of * where is it become/etc., in 
1 b, in reference lo the later locality, position, or 
fate of a person or thing. 

*535 Cot rkdalf. Ex. xxxii. 1 We can nut tell what is be¬ 
come [1382 Wyclif, what is hcfallyn; 1388 what befeldc] 
of this man Moses. x6ox Siiaks. Tmel. .V. 11. ii. 37 What 
will become of this?.. My state is deaerate. 1611 Bible 
. Gen. xxxvii. 20 We .shall see what will become of his 
dreames, 1663 Butler Hud. t. iii. 263 Nor do I know what 
is become Ofhim more than the Pope. 1707 Fri.ind Peter• 

I boro's Coud. Sp. 211 It is no Matter what becomes of the 
Town. 1790 Paley If ore Paul., Rom. ii. iS [St, Pauli is 
telling what was become of his companions. 1862 H. Spencer 
First Prine. 11. v. § 56 (1875) 183 What becomes of this 
element at either extreme of the oscillation? 

II. T o come to be. (Closely related to sense 2.) 

5 . To come to be (something or in some state). 

+ a. with lo, into. Obs. 

C1175 Lamb. Horn. 215 To lure hit bi.kume 3 of hwuche 
half so hit failed, a 1250 Prof. Alfred 383 in O. A". Mise. 
126 Werldcs welpe schullc bi-cutnen to nouhte. e 1305 . 9 /. 
Kenelm 129 in E. E. P. (1862) 5: To a litel fo^el he bicom. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour A i, The .. myrthe was soone 
falle dnune and. .become in to grete trystesse. 1657 Howell 
Lend mop. 51 The rest of the ground is become into smal 
tenements. 1683 Evelyn Hist. Retig. (1850' 11 . 28 The 
Church of God, being now become, from a private family., 
to a great and numerous nation. 

b. with sttbsl. or adj. complement . 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 47 pa bicoin his licome swide feble. 
c 1200 Trin.Coll.tlom. 21 And pus bicam ure lafdi mid childe. 
C1350 Will. Palertte 881 He cast al his colour and bicom 
Pyle. 1398 Trf.visa Barth. Pe P. R. v. Ixii. <1495) 178 
Goddis sone bycame man and dwellyd among vs. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg.js^js, So wy>c a man is such a foie bc- 
comen. 1549 Compl. Scot. 2 The vniuersal pepil ar be cum 
destitute of iustice. 1611 Bihle Gen. xix. 26 Ilis wife looked 
backe .. she became a pillar of salt. 1625 Bacon Ess. 
(Arb.) 479 Their Boughs were becommen too great. 17x7 
Lady. M. W. .Montague Lett. II. xlvl 30 Tlte asmack, or 
Turkish veil, is become.. agreeable to me. 1774 Chesterf. 
Lett. 1 . 11 Unfortunately for her, she became in love with 
him. 18x0 1 IiiNRY Elem. Chew. (1840' 11 .699 When .. more 
largely diluted W’ith water, it becomes hot. 1848 M acaulay 
IIist. Eng. 1.4 When first they became known to the Tyrian 
mariners. 1876 Grf.en* Short Hist. vi. § 4. 298 Florence.. 
became the home, of an intellectual Revival 

6 . To come into being or existence. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. i. (1641! x/2 In the instant 
when Time first became. 1876 Hamekton Intelt. Life u. 
ii. 56 The powers given us by Nature are little more than a 
power to become. 


III. To agree or accord with; suit, befit, grace. 

7 . Irans. To accord with, agree with, be suitable 
to ; to befit (object orig. dative ). 

a 1230 Juliana 7 He wes freo boren, and hem walde bi- 
enmen a freo boren burde. 1564 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. 
(Palfr.) i. 51 They should doe such things as becommed 
their shape. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. v. 57 Soft stilnes and 
the night Become the tutches of sweet harmonie. x6ix 
Bible Heb. vii. 26 Such an high Priest became vs. — Prov. 
xyii. 7 Excellent speech becommeth not a foole. 1723 De 
Foe Cot, Jack (1840) 171 A book would become his hands 
better than a hoe. a 1778 A need. W. Pitt (1792' 111 . 29 A 
toneofmodesty .. would become them better. i8ioWordsw. 
Son u. Liberty ij. xxv, A garland .. Becomes not one whose 
father is a slave. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby it. ii. 62 He had 
that public spirit which became his station. 

8. impers. (now usually with it). 

+ a. (absol., with to, for, or clause.) To be con¬ 
gruous, appropriate, fitting. Obs., replaced by ♦ it 
is becoming.’ 

rxi75 Lamb. Horn. 45 Nu bi-come 5 hit.. to uwilchen 
crisiene monne .. to hali^en penne dei. 1297 R. Glouc. 
36 Dop hem alle wel an horse, as a kyng bi comep to. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. G tv. 266 Hyt by-cometh fora kyng. .To 3evc 
men mede.. 1535 Coverdale 2 Macc. xii. 14 Speahyngesoch 
wordes as it becommeth not. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
(Arb.) 25 It became that the high mysteries of the gods 
should be reuealed and taught. 1501 Shaks. i Hen. VI, v. 
iii. 17 Set this Diamond safe, .as it becomes. 

b. wilh object, (orig. dative) To befit; to be 
proper to or for. 

a 1230 Juliana 55 Wel bisemeS pe to beon and bikinieS 
[s*.*-. bicume6} to hco streon of a swuch strunde. c 1300 
Bekct 1179 Uvele Bicom him to gon afote. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. eexliv. 295 To play with tenys balles become 
hym better. 1541 Barnes Whs. 11573' 192 It had becommed 
them a great deale better, to haue punished their seruant. 
1577 Holinshed Chron. 111 . 1140/1 We haue begun, as be- 
coinmed vs. 1644 Direct. Pubt. Worship 17 Gravely, as 
becommeth the word of God. 1661 Marvell Corr. xxviii. 
Wks. 1872-5 11 . 66 There are nakednesses which it becomes 
us to cover. 1788 Priestley Led. Hist. v. xxxvi. 276 It 
becomes men .. to make provision fur rectifying their 
mistakes.. X826 Scoir in Lockhart <1839 VIII. 230, I 
thought it became me to make public how far ) was con¬ 
cerned. 1869 Freeman* Storm. Con</. Ill. xii. 95 He was 
fonder of hunting than became an Archbishop. 

9 . lienee, To look well (on or with), to set out. 

*t* a. absol. To look well (i. e. in its place); to 

be comely or becoming. Obs. 

c 1300 Bekct 2351 Wel bicom the brighte gold, upon the 
rede blod. 

b. Said, esp. of an accessory, property, attri¬ 
bute, quality, or action, suiting or gracing its owner 
or subject. At first with an adv. {well, etc.), but 
afterwards also without one. 

<•1314 Guy JVanv. 4 The kiriel bicom him swithe wel. 
t 1400 A. Davy Dreams n A Coroune of gold Bicom hym 
wel. 1580 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb. 1 297 Nuthing in 
the world could worse haue becocnen them. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. 1.. iv. 7 Nothing in his Life became him, Like the 
leauing it. 1642 Fuller Holy -v Prof. St. iv. i. 240 Blunt- 
ncsse of speech hath becom’d some, and made them more 
acceptable. 1716 Addison Drummer 11. i, Her Widow's 
weeds became her. 1824 Coleridge Aids Refl 53 So 
anxious lo have their dress become them. 

C. Of a person: To grace or adorn his surround- 
ings, place, or position, to occupy or wear with 
fitting grace. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. 260 Did cuer Dian so become a 
Grouc As Kate this chamber? 1610 — Temp. nt. ii. 112 She 
will become thy bed. a 1674 Clahenoon Hist. Reb. II. vi. 
162 Which place he became well. 1713 Silki.e Guardian 
No. 21 ? 7 A graceful man .. who became the dignity of his 
function. 

d. Hence, To look well in (a dress, etc.). 

1660 Marvell Cotr. iii. Wks. 1872-5 II. 19 The youth of 
your own town, .become their arms much better than any 
soldiers. 1750 Johnson Rambt. No. 75 T 9 The splendour 
which 1 became so well. 1874 Helps Soc . Press. L 23 She 
with her dark hair did most become that yellow gown. 

t Beco med, ///- a. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. Become 
(sense 8) + -ed*.] Befitting, becoming. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. Jul. iv. ii. 26, I. .gauc him what be¬ 
come d Loue I might. 

F Became in Spenser P. Q. 1. x. 66, may perh. be equal to 
becomcd: but it may also, of course, be the pa. t. of the vb. 

t Beco*mely, and adv. Obs. Forms : 2-3 
bicumelic, -lich; adv. bicumeliche. [f. Be¬ 
come + -ly.] A. adj. Becoming, fitting, acceptable. 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 129 Him puhte bicumelic pet we weren 
. .alescde. t 1200 Trim Cetl. Horn. 127 Swo pat he was bi- 
cumelich to his wuninge. 

B. adv. Becomingly, properly. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 9 We gon a dai bicumeliche. 

t Beco meness. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. become pa. 
pple. + -ness.] - Becom iNG ness. 

1656 Du Gard Gate Lat. Unt. § 673. 287 You may bee 
adorned, .with bashfulness, .becomness. faithfulness. 

Becoming (b/jerrmit)', vbl. sb. [f. Become v .] 

1 . The action of befitting or gracing ; that which 
befits or graces, rare. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. 150 Whence hast thou this becomming 
of things ill. 1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. t. iii. 96 My becom- 
mings kill me, when they do not Lye well to you. 

2 . A coming to be, a passing into a state. 

1853 Robertson Serm. Ser, in. xi. 139 Everything else is 
in a state of becoming, God is in a state of Being, i860 
Pusey Min. Proph. 6x3 Our life is a ' becoming rather than 
a simple ‘ being/ 

Beco’ming, ///- a. [f. as prec. + -INO-.] 
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1. Befitting, suitable, having graceful fitness. 

1565 Sc. Metr. Ps. cxxxiii. 1 How good a thing it is and 

how becoming well. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L . 11. i. 67 Within 
the limits of becoming mirth. 1686 W. de Britaine Hum. 
Prud. $4. 19 Let your Behaviour, like your Garment, be., 
fit and becoming. 1713 Guardian No. 1 :■ 1 Coming up to 
town in a very becoming periwig. 1833 Ht. Maktineau 
Cinn. <$• Pearls i. 4 He spoke with becoming indifference of 
all meaner accomplishments. 

2 . The becoming : a. that which is befitting or 
proper; decorum. 

18^2 Realities of Life 207 Some of whom .. study the be. 
coming in their own persons. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Png. 
II. 540 Selfcommand and a fine sense of the becoming, 

b. that which is coming into existence. 

1856 Ferrjer Inst. Metaph. xvn. xvii. 349 The usual 
synonym for this was the Becoming iro yiyi d/xti-oF*, that is, 
inchoate existence. 

Beco'iningly, adv. [f. prcc. + -LY.] In a be¬ 
coming manner ; befittingly ; with graceful fitness. 

1624 IIeywood Gunaik. in. 131 Her nose somewhat (but 
most bccomminglie) hooked. 1694 Kettle well Comp. 
Persecuted 145 To act.. in all things, wisely and becomingly. 
1884 Black jt/d. Shaks. xiii, She was becomingly dreused. 

Becouxinguess (b/kwmignes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being becoming ; fitness, 
suitability; graceful propriety or fitness. 

1657 W. Dillingham in Sir F. Fere's Comm. Pref. A iv, 
The becomingness of the stile did much affect me. 1690 
Norris Beatitudes (16921 214 A kind of Congruily or Be¬ 
comingness on God’s part so to do. 1866 Felton Anc. 
Mod. Greece I. i. 283 A.propriety and becomingness of de. 
meanour. 1876 Miss Yongk Womankind xv. 116 Taking 
questions of complexion and becomingness into account. 

+ BecO*mse, v. Obs. rare~\ [f. Be- + Co.msk, 
syncopated for commence .] To begin, commence. 

c 1350 Will. Palcmte 2523 Pc lrolieres bi komsed to karpe 
kenely i-fere. 

Becoom, beeost, becovet, becoward : see Be. 
Becon, -age, obs. f. Beckon, Beacon, -age. 

+ Beco*ver, v. Obs. [f. Be- -t- Cover vi] Irons. 

1 . To recover. 

*,•1325 E. E. Allii. P. B. 1327 pat he ful clanly bi-cuv-er 
his carp bi [>e lastc. 

2 . To cover over. 

c > 3 2 5 Goer de L. 3925 Alle bccoveryd wer feeldes and 
pleynes With knyghtes. 1594 Carew Tasso uS8ij 63 1 'hat 
great one seene with blacke becouered so. 

Becram, becrampoun, becrave, becrawl, be- 
crime, beerimson, becripple, beeroak, be- 
crowd, becrush, becrust, bocry, etc.: see Be-. 
Becripple (b/kri*p’P, v. [f. Be- 2 or 5 + 
Cripple.] To make lame, to cripple. 

1660 H. More Myst. God/, vi. xix. 277 Those who you do 
bedwarfe and becripple with your poisonous medicines. 
*755 Bp. Wardurton Lett. ted. Parr 1809) 180 Bringing 
himself down to a lame beerippled world. 

Becross ^bfkr^-s , v. [f. Be- + Cross.] bums. 
To mark with the sign of the cross ; to surround 
or decorate with crosses. Hence Becrossed ppl. a. 

1565 Calehill Ansr.o. Treat. Crosse (1846' 79 Your spiri¬ 
tual fathers, all to becrossed about their beds. 1581 in 
Confer, iv. (15841 Z iij. Campion becrossed himselfe on the 
forehead. 1799 W. Taylor Month. Mag. VII. 139 A be¬ 
er oss’d, beblcst.. bag of holy sackcloth. 1880 Blaektv. Mag. 
Feb. 243 Officers much be-medalled and much be-crosseth 

Becrown (bi'krau n\ v. [f. Be- 2 -1- Crown v.] 
To crown. 

1S83 Stanyiiurst Aeneis in. (Arb.) 87 Father Anchises a 
goola boul massye becrowning. 1800 W. Taylor Month. 
Mag. VIII. 806 The cool And shadowy forest, which be- 
crowns the isle. 1850 Lynch Theo. Trin. viii. 145 Gabriel, 
perhaps..disports himself, . becrowned with roses. 

Becudgel (b/ky d^el), v. [f. Be- -f Cudgel v.] 
To cudgel soundly. 

1591 G. Fletcher Russe Commit'. (1836)67 You shall see 
. .their shinnes thus btcudgelled and bebasted every morn¬ 
ing. 1881 A. Dueejeld Qttix. 34 To think 1 will return to 
mine Thome) until I have bccudgelled Don Quixote, is vain. 
Becuffed, beeumber, becurry, becurse, be- 
curtain, bocushioned, becut. clc : see By.- pref. 
Becum, -in, -eummen, obs. fT. Become v, 
Becure, obs. var. of Beaker. 

Becurl (h/kir-il),^. [f. Be- -+- Curl v.] To cover 
or deck out with curls. Hence Beeurled ppl. a. 

1614 Sylvester Bet hull as Rescue v. 20 r Judith .. Be- 
curles her Tresses. 1624 Milton Paraph. Ps. cxiv. To hide 
his frost-becurled head. 1824 Miss Mitford Pillage Ser. 1. 
(1863! 202 Miss Phoebe., is said to have beeurled .. herself 
at least two tiers higher, i860 A. Windsor Ethica vii. 353 
Questions, .discussed by beeurled young declaimers. 

CBecwethe, obs. form of Bequeath. 

Bed (bed), sb. Forms: (1-2 bed(d), 3 beed, 
3 6 bedd, 5-7 bedde, (4 bidd, 3-7 bode, 6 
heed), 3- bed. [Com. Teut.: OE. b$dd, b{d t neut., 
OS. bed , MDu. bedde , bed, fat, Du. bed, 011 Cl. 
belli, MUG. belle, bel, mori.G . bell, Goth, bcidi 
(gen. neut. ; cjfiC^ L 

bedr, masc.OTeut. *badjo-z. Referred by Franck 
with some probability to Aryan * bhodh -, whence L. 
fod(i- to dig, as if orig. ' a dug out place/ a 'lair' 
of beasts ortnen: but this primitive notion had quite 
disappeared in Teutonic, in which the word had 
only the two senses ‘ sleeping-place of men ’ and 
'garden-bed’: it is uncertain whether the latter 
came independently from the root idea of ‘dig,’ 


or whether it was a transference from a bed for 
sleeping, with reference to its shape or purpose.] 

I. The sleeping-place of men or animals. 

1 . A permanent structure or arrangement for 
sleeping on, or for the sake of rest. In some form 
or other it constitutes a regular article of house¬ 
hold furniture in civilized life, as well as part of 
the equipment ol an army or expedition. It consists 
for the most part of a sack or mattress of sufficient 
size, stuffed with something soft or springy, raised 
generally upon a ‘ bed-stead * or support, and 
covered with sheets, blankets, etc., for the purpose 
of warmth. The name is given both to the whole 
structure in its most elaborate form, and, as in 
4 feather-bed,’ to the stuffed sack or mattress which 
constitutes its essential pari. (A person is said to 
be in bed , when undressed and covered with the 
bedclothes.) 

c 995 Will in Cod. Dipl. VI. 132 An bed re a f eal dart Hi 
.’mum bedde gebyrei 5 . c iooo Ags. Gosp. John v. 8 ArU: 
nini bin bed |cn6o Hatton {»'. bedd) and ga. 1205 Lay. 
6701 pe king lad 111 his, badde I1250 bedde). <1 1300 Cursor 
M. 12392 He suld him mak a treen bedd [Fair/. MS. .1 
bed of tree), c 1300 St. Brandon 125 Bedde*. ther were al 

3- '»re y-maked. 1382 Wyclif Mark ii. 9 Kyse, take thi bed 
and walke. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxix. 11933 Buernes in liur 
bednes britnet all naked. 1424 /:. E. Wilt\ 1882' 57, I wul 
bat ilk of my said childrc hatic a bed, )»at L to say, cotier- | 
Iide, tapite, blanket tis, toupevre schetes inatras,aml cam a-. 
1480 Canton Chron. Eng. eexlii. 277 He was in his bed and j 
a slept on a feibyr l>edde. 1562 11 eywooo Poor, a- T.pigr. , 
11867) 16 In house to kepe huusholde, whan folks wyll need is 
wed, Mo thyngs belong, than foure bare leg-* in a bed. 1611 
Bible 1 Sam. xix. 15 Bring him vp to me in the bedde. j 
1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iv. 115 Sollid matter lodgcth in j 
his great booke of words, a > a cbilde of two days old in the ■ 
great bed of Ware. 1716 Lady M. \Y. Montague Lett. * 
J. xv. 51, 1 carried my own bed with me. 1761 Si 1 km: | 
Tr. Shandy 11 . xxix. 142 An old. .chair..stood at the l>ed\ I 
head. 1851 Tl.nny.son May Queen iii. 23 Sit beside my bed, 
mother. 

b. Often used somewhat ellipticully for the Use 
of a bed for the night, the condition or position of 
being in bed. sleeping in bed, the time for sleeping, 
etc. Cf. also the phrases under 6. 

1474 Ord.R. House It. 28 Make him juyotisu and merry 
towardes his bedde. 1666 Pepy.s Diary 12 Aug., We be¬ 
gan both to be angr>, and .*>0 continued till bed. 1769 Wes¬ 
ley frnl. 19 Apr., Archdeacon C-e.. desired I would 

lake a bed with him. 1845 Ford Ilandbk. Spain § 1. 20 The 
traveller should immediately on arriving secure his bed. 
1874 Blackik SelJ-Cult. 50 Let a man walk for an hour be¬ 
fore bed. t879 M. 1 'aitison Milton 131 Bed, with its 
warmth and recumbent posture, he found favourable to com¬ 
position. 

c. Bed and board : entertainment with lodging 
and food. Of a wife: full connubial relations, as 
wife and mistress of the household. 

c 1403 York Manual > 1SS1 > Pref. 16 Here 1 take he N . to 
be my wedded wyfe, to hald and to bane at bed and at 
horde, for fayrer for laytber, for betcer for wers.. till ded u> 
depart. 1596 Sfkxm.k E.Q. hi. x. 51 She Ishould b< l re- 
icivd againe to bed and bord. 1756C Lucas Ess. Haters 
111. 17 There is no city, .better supplied for drc'-s, carriage, 
bed and board. 1823 Galt Entail II. xv. 135 W hat.. wan 
due for bed and board. 1868 Browning Ring <y Bk. 11. 1287 
Ponipilia sought divorce from bed and board. 

d. fig. The 4 slceping-place’ attributed to things 
personified; that on which persons figuratively 
4 rejiose.’ 

a 1600 in 1001 Cons of Song u 38 j‘ 3 The incrrie borne 
wakes up the mortie To Iea%e his idle bed. 1817 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India It. iv. viii. 285 The treaty with Hyder was tlie 
bed on which the resentments of the Directors sought to 
repose. 1861 Gt:o. Ki.iot Silas M. 74 The money, nil be a 
bad bed to lie down on at the last. 

2 . Iran.f a. As the place of conjugal union ; 
hence matrimonial rights and duties. 

t 1200OKMIN 2447 Hu. .putt 1 ma}} ben wiH> childe 1 min 
ma^bhad, i clene bedd. c 1305 St. Edmund Conf 106 in A'. 

E. P. (1862) 73 Hire clones he dude of anon: as hit is lawe 
of bedde. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xlix. 4 Thow has defonlid the 
bedde of hym. x6u Shaks. Cymb. 111. iv. 42 False to his 
Bed? 1611 Biule Hebr. xiii. 4 Mariage is honorable in all, 
and the r>cd vndefiled. 1697 Dryden Virg. Eclog. iv. 78 
No God shall crown the Board, nor Goddess bless the Bed. 
1711 Steele Sped. No. 51 ? 7 He betrays the Honour and 
Bed of his Neighbour. 

b. As the place of procreation and child-birth ; 
hence parental union, parentage; also birth, progeny. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 11. xxii. 11554) 58 a, Socrates.. Of ful 
lowe bed .. was discended. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 
1 - 1-9 Charge, the eldest son of this second bed. 1807 Crahbk 
Par. Reg. 1. 485 And hoped, when wed, For loves fair favours, 
and a fruitful bed 1832 Sir E. Brydgls Cencva in. 104 A 
younger brother .. One of a Dumerous bed. 

3 . gen. A sleeping-place generally; any extem¬ 
porized resting-place for the night. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 902 In cald sal etier be )>i bedde. r 1440 
Grsta. Rom. 1. 4 Kncre.sing of his peyne in J>c bed of hell. 
* 59 ° Shaks. Mids. H. 11. ii. 39 Finde you out a l>ed, For I 
\pon this banke will rest my head. 1598 Merry //’. in. 
i. 20 1 here will we make our Beds of Roses. 1877 Bryant 
Odyss. v. 579 Ulysses heaped a bed Of leaves. 

4 - fig . The grave: usually with some qualifica- 
1 10 nTas* ft a s'row bed\ or contextual indication. 

a 1300 Cursor M 6962 losep banis..)>ai haue graued in 
erpe bed. 1535 Coveroale job xvii. 13 The grauc is my 
house, and I must make iny bed in the darcke [Wvci.ir In 
derenessis I beddedc my bed). 1611 Shaks. Cymb. iv. iv. 52 


If in your Country xvarres you chance to dye, 1 ‘hat is my 
Bed to. 1793 Burns Scots mha ha>\ Welcome to your gory 
bed, Or to victorie. 1817 Wolfe Burial Sir J. Moore v 1 
A> we hollowed his narrow bed. 

5 The resting-place of an animal, esp. one 
strewed or made tip for a domestic beast. 

1697 Drydln Firg. Georg, m. 813 The Water-Snake. .Ives 
poyson'd in his Bed. 1726 Thomson H’interB^i He makes 
his bed beneath tli’ inclement drift. 1831 Youatt Horse vi. 
(18721 126 The bed of the hor^e, viz. wheat and oat straw. 

1853 1 Stonehenge* Greyhound 242 Clean straw, .for her [a 
greyhound] to make her bed on. 

6 . Phrases and locutions belonging to prcc. senses: 

a. Qualified by an adj. or attributive sb., as bridai 
bed, nuptial bed, the bed in which a newly married 
pair sleep; narrow bed. the grave; wedlock bed 
= Marriage-bed, q.v. 

1667 Milton/’. L. iv. 710 With flow‘r> .. Espoused F.vc 
deck’d fir-r her nuptial bed. 1796 Scoi 1 Will. <y Helen xh, 
lb-night 1 ride, with my young bride, To deck our bridal 
bed. 1819 —Xoble Moringer i, In wedlock bed be lay. 

1854 Housch. H'oeds \ 111 . 427 'l’berc is another bed to 
come—ihc grave. .Poetry names it the ‘ narrow' bed.* 

b. Qualified by prep, phrase, as bed of death 
-Death-rep, also used as synonymous with next ; 
bed of htsl. t ile grave : bed of down, flowers, roses, 

V. /'Y-) a delightiul resting-place, a comfortable or 
ca>y position; bed of honour, honour $ bed, {spec.' 
the grave of aTomTur whoTias dit'(Don the field 
of battle ; bed of pleas in e ; bed of sickness v ci. 
Sick-red that upon which a person lies during 
illness; bedoj stale , a superb and finely decorated 
bed for show, or for laying out the corpse of a 
distinguished person (sec Si.vn:-nu> . 

*549 ,59 Bk. Com. Pr.ty, y. Fist/. Sick, Led; d un. .upon 
this child now lying upon die bed of sirktic—. 1604 Sn\u>. 
Oth. 1. iii. 252 Ibslome. Hath made the llmty.. Coai.h • i 

W. ure My thrice-driuvti bed of downe. 1648 HtitiutK 
Helper,, Counttb. Hot.. Go then dbcreetly t > die lwd of 
pleasure. Ibid. To Mrs. Elis. Herrick, Thy bed of r "»c>. 
1663 But.hR Hud. i. iii. 147 If he tli.it in the field i> 
slain Be in the bed of honour lain. 1676 C. Ji.aferi.son 
in J \'ttng S-/nt're 1877 Those (English] behaved them¬ 
selves gallamly, mid w ere must of them layd in the l»td of 
honour. 1713 I.oud. Ga -.. 50,0 1 The ( orps of the late 
King is expos’d in a Bed of .^taie. 1735 Pope Pro!. Sat. 
40S Smooth the bed of death. 1747 Gent. Mag. XVII. 32* 
In that Bed of Dust, l leave him to repose till a General 
Resurrection. 1764 G"1 .dj>.m. Trar. So 11.esc rocks by cus¬ 
tom turn to beds of down. 1777 Robertson Hist, A me r. 
v \\ ks. 1831 89' • 1 Am I now reposing on a bed ■ f Rowers? 
1806 Lu. Casili KtAGit 3 Apr. in Cobbe/t's Pari. Debates 

11S06 Y 1 . 707 The present administration may be considered 
a> 011 a Bed of Roses. 1834 Mary HuwriT Sk. Rat. Hist. 
(18511 105 Thai soldiers die upon honour’s bed: 1838 T. 
Jackson Moth. Preachers 1846 I. 377 My death-bed L 
a hed of roses. 

c. Verbal phrases: lo bring to bed.a-bed, formerly 

put to bed ; now generally passive, to be delivered 

of a child ; also fig. K sce also Arkd). To die in ones 
bed : to die at home or of 4 natural causes,* as op¬ 
posed to violent death in war, persecution, etc. 
To go to bed : to go to lie down to sleep. + To 
hare one's bed: to give birth to a child, 4 lie in.’ 
To keep ones bed: lo remain in bed through sick¬ 
ness or other cause. To leave one's bed : to recover 
Jronr sickness. To make a bed: to put a bed in 
order after it has been used. To lie or sleep in (he 
bed one has made (fig. extension of prec. : to ac¬ 
cept the natural fruits or results of one’s own 
conduct. To make up a bed: lo prepare sleeping 
accommodation not previously available. To take 
a bed, to bed — 4 bring to bed * v >ee above); also fig. 
To take to one's bed : to become confined to bed 
through sickness or infirmity. 

c 1320 Seayu Sages (,W.) 525 An even late, the emperowr 
Was brow t to bedde with honour, e 1530 l.n. Bt hnlhs A rth. 
Let. Bryt. 1814 540 Florence was brought a bed, and had 
afayresonne. 1649 Ld. Hlrbkki Hen. I 7 //, 66 ThcQueene 
.. being brought to bed of a daughter. 1685 Gracians 
Courtiers Orae. 161 ‘There arc >oine artificial men, that .. 
are brought lo bed of mbtakes. 1742 J \Kvis(b//.r. j. j. vi,The 
knights eat, sleep, and die in their beds. 1205 Lay. 71 i A 
beon time, .bonne men gad to bedde. \yn Langl. P. PI. 
B. Prol. 43 I” slotonye, god it wote gon hij to bedde. 1601 
Shaks. Tutel. .V. it. iii. 7 To go to bed after midnight, is to 
goe to bed betimes. 1848 Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton 11882) 

1 My Mary expects to have her bed in three weeks. 1534 
Tisdale Acts ix. 33 A ccrtayne man whjch had kepte hys 
bed viii. yere. c 1590 Marlowe Faust. 12nd vers.*981 All 
this day the sluggard keeps his bed. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xvi, To speak plainly, she keeps her bed. 1742 Jar- 
ms Qttix. 1. 1. vii, Two days after, when Don Quixote left 
his bed. 1598 Shaks. Merry IF. 1. iv. 102, I wash, ring, 
blew .. make the beds, and doe all my selfe. 1745 Swift 
Direct. Servants Wks. 1756 VI 1 . 404 Your master's bed is 
made..lock the chamber door. 1832 Honk J ear Bk. 1301 
lie w’ould not allow his bed to be made oHeller than once 
a-week. 1883 Flok. Nightingale in Qua it is Diet. Med. 
s.v. Ritrsing, A true nurse always knows how to make a 
bed, and always makes it herself. 1753 Hanway Trav. 

\. hi. xxxi. 136 They might sleep in the bed which they 
had made. 1878 I.aoy Barker Bedr. <5- Boudoir iii. 43 This 
could be removed at night, and the bed made up in the 
usual way. 1883 Harptrs Mag. Dec. 135 By-and-by he 
took to his bed. 

d. Prepositional phrases : in, to, out of bed. 

1382 Wyclif Luke xl 7 My children ben with me in bed. 

*74* Jarvis Qttix t. 1. vii, They found him already out of 
bed. 1761 Churchill Right, Poems <1709 1 . 78 ‘Till vain 
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Prosperity jeiires to bed. 1790 Mrs. Adams Lett (1848 349 
She lias not been out of bed since. 1875 JowEn Plato 
(cd. a) I. 129 Prodicus was still in bed. 

7. Jded of .justice (Fr. lit de justice) : a bed 
adorned in a particular way in the French king’s 
bedchamber, where he gave receptions; spec, the 
throne of the king in the Parliament of Paris; 
also, a sitting of this parliament at which the king 
was present. As the king sometimes convened the 
parliament to enforce the registration of his own 
decrees, the term came to be chiefly or exclusively 
applied to sessions held for this purpose. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sn//>., lied ofjustice ..is only held 
on affairs relating to the state. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ. 

II . (18591 251 The King has been obliged to hold a bed of 
justice, to enforce the registering of new taxes. 1837 Car* 
lyle hr. Rev. 1 . 111. iv. 102 On the morrow, this Parlcmcnt 
. .declares all that was done on the prior day to be null, and 
the Bed of Justice as good as a futility^ 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. 11 . xv. 265 The. .bed of justice, in which the king .. 
solemnly attested the decisions, .put in form hy parliament. 

II. The flat base or surface on which anything 
rests. 

8 . A level or smooth piece of ground in a garden, 
usually somewhat raised, for the better cultivation 
of the plants with which it is tilled ; also used to 
include the plants themselves which grow in it. 

1 1000 Sax Leec/td. 1 . 96 Deos wyrl .. bi 5 conned .. or. 
wyribeddum. Ibid. 98 Deos wyrl..kid cenncd..on hre<>d- 
beddon 1475 Rk. ,\V tb/esse 70 The gardyns. .rengid wiihe 
beddis boring .. divers herbis. 1535 Covkkimle Son? Sid. 
v. 13 His chokes are like a garden bedd. 1632 Milton 
Allegro, Kcds of violets blue. 1690 Locke limn. I’nd. n. 
\xix. <1695* 11 >3 If 1 believed, that Scniproma digged Titus 
out of the Parsley*Bed, as they use 10 tell Children, and 
thereby became his Mother. 1727 Swift Country Rost Wk**. 
1755 111 . 1. 175 Not a turnip ur carrot can lie safe in llu ir 
beds. 1847 Tennyson Princess ii. 416 The long hall glitter'd 
like a lied of flowers. fig. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobbler 22 The 
bed of Truth / green all the yearc long. 

0. The bottom of a lake or sea, or of the channel 
c*f a river or stream. 

a 1586 Sidney in Set. Poetry \ Parker Soc. 1 . 67 Dn sea s 
discovered bed. i6xo Shaks. Temp. v. i. is,i, 1 wish My 
^.elfe were mudded in that oozie bed. c 1645 Howell Lett 
IV xix, Rivers., have still the same beds. 1779 Phil. 
Trans. I.X IX. 609 While the volume of water in the bed 
of a river increases. 1814 Scott /.</. of IsL's in. xii, A wild 
stream. .Came crawling down it* bed of rock. 1830 Lyei.l 
Trine. Geo/. I. 85 l>onati explored the bed of the Adriatic. 

10. An extended base upon which anything rests 
(irmly or securely, or in which it is embedded ; 
a basis, a matrix. 

1633 T. Stafford Pae. I fib. .wi. < tS„»i> 175 Ready to make 
.1 bed for the plating of the powder. 1676 Grew Lactation 
ii. § 2 Bolus's are the Beds, or as it were, the Mttf, ria prima, 
both of opaeons Stones, and Metals. 1803 Wellington 
1 Um. in tiurw. Dhp. I. 487 A bed for the boat ought to be 
fixed on each axle tree. 1839 Hoofer Med. />id. <cd. 7 
1218 Sli<xk. .sufficient to shoot off an ovulum from its bed. 
1859 Touu CytL A nut. Phys. V. 477 '1 In the d**g and cat 
the bed of the claw is laminated as in man. 

11. A level surface on which anything rest*, e.g. 
the level surface in a printing press on which the 
form of t\pc is laid ; the flat surface of a billiatd- 
table, which is covered with green cloth ; etc. 

1846 Print. Appar. Amateur 10 The press .. consists of 
two stout blocks of mahogany; the lower piece called the 
Inal.. the npi>er piece called the plat ten, which closes upon 
the bed. 

12 . In various technical uses (from 10 and u': 

a. Gunnery. ‘I he portion of a gun-carriage upon 
which the gun rests; formerly spec, a movable 
block of wood laid under the breech to give the 
general elevation, quoins being driven between it 
and the gun. 

b. Arch, and Building. The surface of a stone or 
brick which is embedded in the mortar; the under 
side of a slate. 

C. Mech. Any foundation, framework, or support, 
which furnishes a solid or unyielding surface upon 
which to rest a superstructure, or execute a piece 
of work. 

d. Carpentry. A support or rest, e.g. for a ship 
on the stocks, for the lodging of a bowsprit, etc. 

e. Kaihuay-making. The layer of broken stone, 
gravel, clay, etc., upon which the rails are laid. 

a. 1598 Barret Theor. Wtirres v.iii. 135 Ccrtaine cariages, 
or beds for the Artillery. 1694 Luttkki.l brief Rcl. (1857) 

III . 387 The new mortars, .are laid in beds of brasse. 1811 
Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VII. 569 Have the carriages 
of the 24 pounders, as well as the mortar beds and howitzer 
carriages .. put in a state to be fit for service. 1816 C. 
James Mil. Diet, s.v., Sea*Mortar*beds are .. made of solid 
timber, .having a hole in the center to receive the pintle or 
strong iron bolt, about which the bed turns. 186* F. Grittii us 
Artili. Man. ted. 9> 127 A i3*inch mortar, and its bed, re¬ 
quire each a waggon. 

b. 1677 Moxon Mech' Exerc. (1703! 245 The bed of the 
Brick, (viz. that side which lies in the Morteri. 1816 C 
James Mil. Did. ted. 41 s.v. Bed of Stone, The joint of 
the bed is the mortar between two stones placed over each 
other. 1823 P. Nicholson Tract. Build. 384 Bed of a Brick. 
—The horizontal surface as disposed in a wall. 184* Gwilt 
Arc/iit. 118761655 The bed of a slate is its under side. /bid. 
1194 In general language the beds..are the surfaces where 
the stones or bricks meet. 

C, d. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 201 It is beat by iron* 


headed Stampers upon an iron bed. 1823 P Nicholson 
Praet. Build. 242 Jin a Plane) the bed .. is the aperture in 
the stock, upon which the iron is laid, and secured by the 
wedge. The angle of the bed..is generally from 42 to 45 
decrees 1831 J. Holland Manuf Metal I. 108 Cut the 
nails out with a bed and punch. 1881 Mechanic § 581 
A good working lathe with strong wooden standards and 
wooden 3 fL bed. c i860 H. Stuart Seaman s Catcch. 74 
Where it rests on the stem is the bed. 

III. A layer or bed-like mass. 

13 . A layer, a stratum; a horizontal course. 

i6t6Surfl. & M arkh. Countr harm 407 Lay them orderly 
in a vessel, hauing in the bottome of it a bed of Sauoric.- 
laying a bed of Sauorie, and a bed of Cherries. 1672 T. 
Venn CompL Gunner xxxi. 51 Two foot high of Earth, lied 
upon bed, unto eleven foot high. 1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 449 
The stake now glow'd beneath the burning bed. 1783 
Ainsworth Lat. Did. iMorclbi, A bed of Sand. &c. stra¬ 
tum. 1833 Tennyson Poems 84 Clusters and beds of worlds, 
and bee-hke swarms Of suns. 1875 Uke Diet. Arts II. 373 
The filter-beds, .are large square beds of sand and grav'd, 
b. Geo/. A layer or stratum of some thickness. 

1684 Kay Philos. Lett. 11718) 166 That Bed of Sand and 
Cockle Shells found in sinking a well. *793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. $ 106 The bed or stratum of freestone worked 
here. 1863 Ramsay Phys. Gcol. Gt. Brit. (18781 254 In the 
Bcinbridge lieds there has also been found the Anoplo- 
theroid mammal. 1874 I .yell Elem. Gcol. xxi. 355The lowest 
* bed 1 of the Lias. 1878 Huxley Physiogr.fb The pervious 
substance being thus enclosed between two imperv ious beds, 
one forming its floor and the other it?, roof. 

14 . A layer of small animals, especially reptiles, 
congregated thickly in some particular spot. Cf. 
nest in a similar sense. 

1608 Shaks. Per. iv. ii. 155 Thunder shall not so awake 
the beds of eels. :666 J. rl. Treat. Gt. Antidote xo ’1 his 
Medieene breaks the bed of Worms. 1692 R- 1 .f:straN(.l 
babies 209-17081 1 . 228 Apt to run . .into a lied of Scorpions. 
1731 Bailey, Bed of Snakes, a knot of young ones. 

b. esp. A layer of shell-fish covering a tract ui 
the bottom of the sea. 

1688 R. Holme Armory II. xiv. 325 A Bed of Oysters, 
Muscles, and Cockles, 1865 Parkman Jhtgncnots\x. 173) 
152 The channel was a bed of oysters. 1879 Cassell's IWhn. 
Elite. IV. 97/1 The spat. .drifted, .from the natural beds. 

IV. Various transferred uses. 

15 . A division of the ground in the game of 
' hopscotch,’ also called locally the game of ‘ beds.* 

1801 SiKerT Sports 4- Past. iv. iv.339 A parallelogram .. 
divided into compartments, which were called beds. 

•|* 16 . The placenta or after-birth. Obs. 

1611 Cotgil, Agnclette, their bed, or after birth..is more 
grosze. 

17 . The ‘ silver side ’ of a round of beef. 

1864 Derby Mercury Dec., Good beef (beds and rounds 
taken off at the joints). 

V. Comb, and Attrib. 

18 . General relations: a. aitrib., as bed-apparel, 
-blanket, - board , - bolster, - bottom, -bug, -case , -cur¬ 
tain, -damask,-flea, -foot, frame,-furniture, + -glee, 
-hangings, - head\ -hour , house, + -joiner, -mate, 
-place, -quilt, -rite {-right), -rug, \-sabbath (a sab¬ 
bath in bed». -shed, -stand, -steps, -stuff, -tester ; 
b. objective gen. with verbal sb. or pple., as 
| bed-presser ; -making, + -spreading. 

1822 Byron Werner 1. i. 264 Madame Idenstein.. shall 
furnish forth the ‘bed-apparel. 1701 Loud. Gas. No* 3696/4 
Fine Flannel 'Red- Blankets. 1530 Palsgr. 107/1 "Bcdde 
horde,. ponde. 1684 1 . M atiif.r Remark.Provide. 104 When 
the man was. .a bed, his Hurd-board did rise out of its place. 
a 1000 .Elf ric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker Toe. 124 Phtmacins, 
‘bedbulsler. 1813 HingleysJm/w. Bio?. III. 181 The "Bed 
Bug is a nauseous and troublesome inhabitant of most of the 
houses in largo towns. 1557 Lam <v Ctiesk. Wills 71, I be* 
quethe all my harnes and all the "bedcasis, etc. 1774 Phil. 
Trans, LXV. 274 We have seen./bed-fleas, .swarming at 
the months of these holes 1483 Cath. Angl. 24 A "Bedfute, 
fit It rum. 1670 Cotton Espcrnnn in. xii. 647 He had .a 
Crucifix farmed to his * Beds-fed. 1865 Swinburne Poems 
<y Ball., Xmas Carol 46 The bedstead shall be gold two 
spans. The liedfoot silver fine. 1815 Scoit Guy M. xliv, 
Iron bedframes and straw mattresses. 1861 Mrs. Befios 
Rk. Honseh. Managcnt. 993 The y bed-furniture requires 
changing. 1583 Sianyhur.st /Ends »v. (Arb.) 91 Had not 
I such daliaunce, such pipling "bed-glc renounced. 1566 
Eng. Ch. Turnit. (1866) 100 Fyve banner clothes . . and he 
haith made Ledd henginges therof. 1864 Chambers *frnl. 
8 Oct. 642 Hair like the fringe to bed-hangings. 1579 Fulkf; 
Confut. Sanders 649 He worshipped toward the "bedshead. 
1853 Kane Grinnril E.if. v. (1856) 35 The temptation to 
avoid a regular y bed-hour was sometimes irresistible. 1881 
Du Chaillu Laiut Midut. Sun 11 . 276 A larder and a 
separate * bed-house. 1725 Loud. Gaz. No. 6385/4 Richard 
Beardsley .. *Bed-Joyner. 1583 Stanyhukst /Ends lit. 
(Arb.) 75 With iealosie kindled Orestes For los of his " bed- 
mate. 1850 Blackif; sEschyhts I. 157 He was thy "bed- 
mate living, Be then his comrade, dead. 1566 T. Nice 
Seneca's Oct avia (1581) 177 Fasten Poppiesure in our "bed¬ 
plate. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 362 Retired to my 
standing "bed-place in the cabin. 1598 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 
11. iv. 268 This sanguine Coward, this * Bed-presser. 1601 
Cornwall yes Ess, (1632) xviii, Fame never knew a per- 
l>cluall "Bedpresser. a 1847 M rs. Sherwood Ltuly of Manor 
vi. 103 A patch-work "bedquilt. 1610 Shaks. Temp. tv. i. 
06 No "bed-right shall be paid Till Hymens Torch be 
fighted. 1684 P. Henry Diaries 4- Lett. (1882)^23, Feb. 23, 
a Bed-Sabbath, few such, cup’d and blister d. 1481-90 
Howard Honseh. Bks. 274, liij. peir schitz for my Ia>rd, 
land! ii. "bedschil/, 1610 Hhalf: v City of Gtnl 132 The 
Sybils bookes directed the first * Bed-spreading to last eight 
dayes. 1535 Covi rdalk 2 Sam. xvii. 28 And Barsillat .. 
broughte bed-stuffc, tapestrie worke. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 
4068/4 Old Serge "Bed-Testers. 1843 Carlyle; Mi sc. (1857} 
IV. 269 For "bed-te-stcr is the canopy of everlasting blue. 


10 . Special combinations: t b ed-ale (see quol.); 
t bed-bere, a pillow-case; bed-bolster, -bolt, in 
Gunnery (see quots.) ; + bed-broker, a pander, 

E ; bed-card, a card fixed at the head of a 
m tal patient’s bed, giving a statement of 
the ‘case*; bed-ehair, a chair for the sick, with 
a movable back, to support them while sitting up 
in bed; bed-coach, a coach with sleeping ac¬ 
commodation; tbed-company; bed-cord, a cord 
for stretching the sacking of a bed ; bed-eel (sec 
quot.); t bed-evil, illness that confines to bed; 
tbed-game; + bed-gang, -gate, going to bed ; 
+ bed-geld (see quot.) ; bed-irons, the iron frame¬ 
work for a bed (cl. fire-irons) ; bed-joint, a split 
or parting in a rock parallel to the surface of the 
earth; bed-key, an iron tool for screwing and 
unscrewing the nuts and bolts of a bedstead ; bed- 
lift, a canvas stretched by a wooden frame, with 
an aperture in the centre for defamation, upon 
which a patient may be raised (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
bed-litter, straw, etc. to make up a bed ; + bed- 
loft (trausl. of L. pulvinar), a couch made of 
cushions, upon which images of the gods were 
placed at festivals; *t*bccl-niatch, marriage, wed¬ 
lock; bed-moulding (arch., ‘the mouldings 
under a projection, as the corona of a cornice’ 
(Gwilt ; bed-pieee, -plat o(.Ucch. , the foundation 
or support of any mechanical structure ; bed-rock 
( Gcol. ) the solid rock underlying alluvial and other 
superficial formations; atso Jig. bottom, lowest 
level; bod-screw, a screw used for holding to¬ 
gether the posts and beams of a wooden bed¬ 
stead ; also, a powerful machine for lifting heavy 
bodies, often used in launching vessels; + bed- 
seller (see quot.; ; bed-sick, sick and in bed ; 
f bed-sister, the mistress of a married man in 
relation to his lawful wife; bed-sore, a soreness 
of the skin produced by long lying in bed ; bed¬ 
stone, a large heavy stone used as the founda¬ 
tion and support of girders, etc. in building ; also, 
the lower stone in an oil-mill, on which the runners 
10II; bed-string ( = bcd-cord); + bed-swerver, 
one unfaithful to the inarriage-bed ; + bed-vow, 
promise of fidelity to the marriage-bed ; bod-way 
in Geo/. (*ce quot.); bed-ways adv., in the direction 
of the beds or strata; bed-winch, -wrench, an 
instrument for lightening up or loosening the 
screws of bedsteads; + bedwoman, a woman con- 
lined to bed; f bed-work, work that is or can be 
done in bed or without Loil, easy work. 

1880 IV. Cornw. Gloss. (K.D.S.*, # Bed-ale, frroanin? ale; 
ale brewed lor a christening. 1420 E. E. Wills (1882) 41 
That Anneys Tukkysworthe have he bestc "bedbere. 1769 
Falconer Did. Marine \ 1780) C civ, On the fore-part of 
the bed a piece of timber is pfaced transversely, upon which 
rests the belly of the mortar .. This piece Recalled the "bed- 
bolster. Ibid. 1 iv, The "bcd.bolt, upon which the bed rests 
to support the breech of the cannon. 1592 Daniel Compl. 
Rosamond (1717* 58 Aid fly .. these "Bed-Brokers unclean. 
1885 Standard 4 Aug. 3/7 A "bed-card bearing on the case 
had been taken away. 1685 Bp. Burnet 7 rati. France 
iii. 117521 96 His was a huge "bed-coach, all the outside 
black veluet. a 1555 Latimer Senn.ff Rem. (1845) xoi The 
lawful "bed-company that is between married folks, a 1625 
Fletcher Xt. Walker\» i, With the "bed-cord he may pass 
for a porter. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 59 Beneath the 
frighted guest The *bed-cords trembled. 1769 Pennant 
Foot. III. 112 A variety of small eel .. that is found in 
clusters in the bottom of the river, and is called the "Bed- 
eel. 1609 Skknf: Reg, Maj. 107 Na defaulte nor essonzie 
of law, bol gif it be mat de lit , that is "bed evill. 1602 
Warnf:r Alb. Eng. xt. Ixi. (16x2) 268 But deified swore he 
him her "bed-game sweets might taste, a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
Iv. 2 Dreried 1 am in mi "bed-gauge, c 1440 Mode Arth. 
(Roxb.) lOToThrebalefulle birde2. .That byddezhis"bcd^atl. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 25 "Bedgate, con tic in turn, cone itb turn. 
1844 R. Hart Antiq . Norfolk xxiv. 79 "Bcdgeld was the fine 
paid to the lord on the marriage of his vassal. 1863 Cornh. 
Mag. Mar. 446’l he "bed-irons are turned up. 1747 Hooson 
Miner's Diet . L iij b, In some.. Veins.. the "Bed-joynts 
themselves will often carry it a little aside. i86x Wyntek 
Soc. Bees 343 Winding up some moaning machinery with a 
"bed-key. c 1425 in Wright Voc. 199 Hoc stratum, "bed- 
lytler. 1606 Holland Sudan. 60 marg. t The "bedloft wher 
the sacred Images of the Gods were devoutly bestowed. 
1583 Stanyhukst /Ends iv.(Arb.) 96 Juno, the chaplain. 
Seams vp the "bcdmatch. 1703 Chatszeort/i Build. Acc/s. 
in Jml. Derbysh. Areturol. Soc. 111 .39 The lower member 
of the "bcdmolding of the cornice. 1727 $x Chambers 
Cycl. s. v., A "bed-moulding usually consists of these four 
members, an O-G, a list, a large boultine, and another 
list under the coronet. 1879 Encyd. Brit. X. 745/x In 
alluvial deposits the richest ground is usually found in con¬ 
tact with the "bed rock. 1881 Chicago Times 11 June, The 
transactions, .having been based on "bed-rock prices. 1883 
Century 581 The family is about down to "bedrock. 1757 
in Phil. Trans. L. 289 There w ere set up, under the wales 
..of the ship., nine pair of "bed-screws. 1832 Babbage; 
Eeon. Manuf xvii. 153 "Bed-screws, 6 inches long. 1553 
Lane, Wills \1857) I- 9 1 courlens and hangings bed- 
slocke and "bcdseller of y* same, c 1550 Sir J. Balfour 
Bract it'ks (1754) 361 1 f it be provin.. that he is "bed-seik and 
may not travel. 1611 Barksted Uirem <1876) 81 Like to 
a man Rich and full cram’d .. Vet lyes "bed-ricke. 1297 
R. Glouc. 27 Astrilde hire "bedsuster (hire lordes concu¬ 
bine). x86x Flok. Nightingale Nursing 57 Where there is 
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any danger of "bed-sores a blanket should never be placed 
under the patient. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 34 in 
theory "bed-sores should never occur 1723 S. Morlanr 
Spec. Lnt. Diet. 6 Nor have they the least mention nf 
"Bed-stone in the English. 1862 Report E. Midi. R'way 
Co. 26, Pier No. 14 .. has the "bedstones for the girders set. 
1848 Thackeray Van. Fair v. (1853) 31 They cut his "bed- 
strings. i6ji Shaks. Wint. T 11. i^Shee’s A*Bed-swaruer. 
1600 — Sonn. clii, Thy "bed-vow broake and new faith 
tome. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss.. Bed-tuny, an ap¬ 
pearance of stratification, or parallel marking, in granite. 
1883 Stonemason Jan., The blocks., are usually sawn 
through "bedways about two feet from the top. 1568 R. 
Bertie in Lady Bertie Loyal Ho. (1845) 42 Though she con¬ 
tinue a "bedwoman and not a footwoman. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 

Cr. 1. iii. 203 They call this "Bed-workc, Mapp'ry, Closset- 
Warre. 1844 Regul. Ord. A rtny 235 See that the different 
parts of the bedsteads are properly screwed together, (for 
which purpose a "bed-wrench is to be hung in every room). 
Bed, v. Pa. t. and pplc. bedded. Forms : J 
beddian, 2 - 3 beddi-en, ^beddy, 2-5 bedd-e(n, 
4-7 bedde, 6 - bed. [OE. bftitiian f. Bed.] 

I. Connected with a bed for sleeping. 

1 1. inlr. To spread or prepare a bed. Const. 
dal .; also with cognate object . Ohs. 

a 1000 in Thorpe’s Laws fl. 282 < Rosw.) Fcde bearfan, and 
beddise him. a tooo Sax. Leechd. 111 . 140 Bedde hys bed 
myd mdr-sec^e. 1382 Wyclif Job xvii. 13 In dercncssis I 
beddede my bed. 

2. trans. To lay in bed, put to bed ; to furnish 
(a person) with a bed. 

< 1200 Ormin 2712 To wasshenn hem, to warrmenn hemm, 
To beddenn hemm & frofrenn. 1382 Wyclif i Sam. ix. 
25 lie beddide Saul in the solere, and he slepte. 1394 J\ 
PI. Credo 772 pey schulden nou^t.. bedden swiehe broj>cls 
in so brode schetes. 1646 W. Prick Mans Deling . 20 It 
will not leave us, if we welcom and bed and hoard it. 1863 
B. Taylor Poet's Jrnl. (1866) 35 Beds me in its balmy 
green. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. (J. Neighb. vti. 11878) 120 
No end of work, .to get them all bedded for the night. 

b. spec. To put (a couple) to bed together. 
a 1300 Havelok 1235 He sholen bedden hire and the. a 1639 
W. whatki.ry Prototypes it. xxxi. (1640) 118 To sec a 
stranger bedded with him instead of his owne Spouse. 1680 
Loud. Gaz. No. 1494/4 The Dauphin and the Dauphiness 
were Bedded, a 1743 Ld. // ervey s Mem. lnt rod., Sure 
Venus had never seen bedded So lovely a beau and a belle. 

3. To take (a wife) to bed. arch. 

1548 Hall Citron, lien. VI11 (R.' She was both wedded 
and bedded with his hrother Prince Arthur. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. t. i. 149 That would thoroughly woe her, wed 
her, and bed her, and riddc the house of her. 1653 1101.- 
croft Procopius iv. 140 Askt him why he would neglect his 
Vow, and bed another Woman. 1740 L. Clarke /list. 
Bible !. 1. 63 Jacob .. then married and bedded Rachel. 

4. inlr. To go to bed ; to retire for the night. 

1635 H f.ywood Londons Sinus Saint, 289 Rise carlie, and 

bed late. 1822 Hood Lycus (1871) 61 The cave where 1 
bedded. 

b. spec, said of a couple sleeping together. 
c 1315 Shoreiiam 76 >ef thon thother profreth, Wyth any 
other to beddy. 1583 Stanyhukst /Ends 111. <Arb.) 79 An- 
dromachee dooth bed with a countrye man husband. 1668 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 37 Sir Samuel Tuke, Bart., and 
the lady he had married this day, came and bedded at night 
at iny house. 1740 H. Carey Sally in our Alley \ ii, O 
then we’ll wed, and then we'll bed, But not in our Alley. 
1763 C. Johnston Reverie 11.6 No man can bear to bed 
with such an ugly, filthy brute. 

15. fig. To lodge, find a resting-place. Obs. 
c 1175 Lamb Horn. 185 Eorbliche Iou and heouenliebe 
ne ma^etu .beddin in a breoste. a 1220 l/ati Mcid. 43 Ne 
inuhen ha nanes weis bedden in a hreostc. 

6 . trans . To put (animals) to rest for the night; 
to provide with ‘bedding’ or litter for sleeping 
purposes. Also with ///, do'iun. 

C1480 A 'ingtf //. 166, E. P. A (18641 20 llys stedc into the 
house he lede, With litter son he gan hym bed. a 1791 
Wesley li'ks. (1872' VI 11 . 318 See..that your horse be 
rubbed, fed, and bedded. 1856 Oi.mstf.d Slave States 380 
They were obliged to bed their horses with pine leaves. 
iSs9 Art Taming Horses x\. 188 My Lord, the horses are 
bedded up 1863 Com It. Mag. Mar. 448 Bedding down 
the horses and making them snug for the night. 

7. inlr. Of an animal: To make its lair ; the 
specific term used of the roe. 

c 1470 Hors, Shepe, 4 G. (1822) 33 A roo is bedded. 1610 
Gwillim Heraldry in. xiv. (1660) 166 You shall say that 
a Roe Beddeth. 1819 Rees Cycl. s,v. Bedding ; A roe is 
said to lied; a hart to harbour. 

8 . trans. To furnish (a room) with a bed. rare. 

1758 Mrs. Caloerwooo (1884) 44 The captain has 

the cabin bedded at his expease. 

XI. Connected with a garden bed, a layer, base. 

9. trans. To plant in or as in a garden bed ; to 
plant deeply. To bed oul: to plant out in a bed 
or beds. 

1671 Grew Ana/. Plants (1682I 28 Trunk-Roots newly 
bedded, a 1750 MortimerQ.) Mould to bed yourquick in. 
Mod. May is rather too early to bed out your geraniums. 

10. To sink or bury in a matrix of any kind, to 
cover up or fix firmly in any substance; to Embed. 

1586 Hooker Girald. fret, in Holhtsh. 11 . 4/1 A place 
where the ships lie bedded. 1692 Ray Disc, ti.iv. 11732' 200 
The Minerals wherein they are bedded. 1803 Phil, trans. 
XC 111 . 142 Bedded and fixed firmly in a brass socket. 1874 
Mrs. Wood Mast. Greylands xxvii. 320 The bullet.. must 
have bedded itself in the wall. 

Jig. 1862 Trf.nch Mime, xxvui. 385 Testimonies, .which 
.. not lying on the surface of Scripture, are bedded deeply 
in it. 

b. inlr. To rest on , to lie on for support. 
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1875 Ure Diet. Arts 111. 692 The rail, therefore, beds 
throughout on the ballast. 

11 . Building. To lay (bricks or stones) in posi¬ 
tion in cement or mortar. 

1685 Boyle Effects of Motion viii. 104 Stones .. taken out 
of the cement wherein they were bedded. 1823 P. Nichol¬ 
son Pract. Build. 398 Boih plain and pan tiles are com¬ 
monly bedded in mortar. 

fig. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. i. viii. 62 Words well bedded 
also in good Logic-mortar. 

12 . Hlasonry. To dress the face or ‘ bed ’ of a 
stone (cf. Bed sb. 12 b.). 

1793 Smeaton Edys/one L. § 169 Each size and species of 
stone were to he worked..to a given parallel thickness., 
and . .when so bedded .. to be cut. .to the true figure. 

13 . To spread, strew, or cover with a bed or 
layer of anything. Cf. to carpet. 

1859 Kingsley Mi sc . 11. 299 Those dells bedded with dark 
velvet green fern. 

fig. 1839 Bailey Fes it is (1848) v, It is fear which beds 
the fat to-come with fire. 

14 . To lay in a bed or layer; c. g. to lay (oysters) 
in beds prepared for their reception. 

1653 Walton Angler 190 Many of them Jeelsl together 
bed themselves, and live without feeding upon anything. 
1721 Phil. Trans. XXXI. 250 The Bottom of its Channel 
.. all bedded with good Oysters. 1861 Hclmk tr. Moqmn- 
Tandon 11. in. 169 The Oysters are placed in large reservoirs 
.. this is called 4 Bedding the Oysters.’ 

15 . inlr. To form a compact layer. 

1615 Markham Eng. Hon sew. 11. v, By reason of the soft- 
nesse thereof it beddeth closer. 1641 Bfst Farm. liks. 
144 The wette strawe couoheth better, and bedde* closer. 
1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 16S Hairs bed well when they 
twist kindly. 

16 . To bed up : to lie up in beds or strain against. 
1782 Withering in Phil. Trans. LXXil. 329 The lime¬ 
stone rocks, .bed up against it, and the coal comes up to the 
surface against the lime-stone. 

Bedabble (b/iUvb'l), v. [f. Be* i t Dabble.] 
trans. To wcl with dirty liquid, or in such a way as 
to make untidy or dirty Hence Bedabbled ppl. a. 

1590 Siiaks. Mids. A*, lit. ii. 443 Bedabbled with the dew, 
and tome with briars, I can no further crawle. 1644 VinJ. 
Feat ley Pref. 1 Pens bedabbled in the Gall of bitternesse. 
1811 Scott Don Roderick xxxi, Idols of gold .. Bedabbled 
all with blood. 1862 Luck Ladysmede 11 . 7S Whose stained 
and bedabbled head and face made him appear more of a 
sufferer than lie really was. 

Bedad (b/riard), ini. Irish. [~By dad, or 
by God ^cf. begad') \ An asseveration. 

1710 Swift Lett. (1768* 111. 25 Only because it is Tuesday, 
a Monday bedad. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair II. iv. 39 
4 Bedad it’s him,’ said Mrs. O’Duwd. 1871 J. Young Mem. 
C. M. 1 'onug 324, Standing where, bedad, I’m standing now. 

tBeda ff, v. Obs. [f. I>k- 5 + 1 >.\kfjA] trans. To 
befool, make a fool of, make foolish. Hence Be- 
daft ppl. a., foolish, stupid. 

£*1386 Ciiaucer Clerkes T. 1135 Beth not bedafied for your 
innocence. . 1572 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. (1587167 Barthol- 
niew hvs wits had so lie daft, That all seemed good. 1580 
North Plutarch 105 When you come ysore [eye-sore] in 
all your factcs Then are you blynde, dull witted and bedaft. 

t Bedag, v. Obs. [f. Be- 2 + Dag v.] To be- 
miru the bottom of (dress). 

<11300 A". Alis. 54S5 Alisaunder cometli upon his mule, 
Bishiten and bydagged foule. 1530 Palsc.r. 445/2, I be 
dagge, 1 araye a garment aboutc the skyrtes with myre. 

t Bedaggie, v. Obs. [f. Be- + Daggle. A 
kind of frequentative to Bedag.] — prec. 

1580 Hollyband Y'reas. Fr. Tong, CrottS, bedagled. 
1583 Stanyhurst / Ends 11. (Arb.Uo With dust al powdred, 
with filthood dustic bedagled. 1660 Pepys Diary 5 July, 

I saw the King .. go forth in the rain .. and it bedaggled 
many a fine suit of clothes. 1755 in Johnson; in mod. Diets. 

Bedaghe, var. of Be daw, v. Obs. 

Bedamn, bedamp, etc.: sec Be- pref. 
Bedangled (bAIse'qg’ld), ppl. a. [f. Be- i + 
Dangle.] Beset with things dangling about one. 

1601 WV.evek Mirr. Mart. Eijb, Direct my course To 
the dew-bedangled Oceanitides. 1732 Swift Corr. Wks. 
1841 II. 691 Worthless hishops, all bedangled with their 
illiterate relations and flatterers. 

Bedare, bedaughtered, etc.: see Be- pref. 
Bedark (bfdtiuk), v.\ also 4 bederk. [f. Be- 1 
■+• Dark vi] trans. To involve in darkness. 

1393 Gower Conf.\. 81 Whan the blacke winter night .. 
Bederked hath the water stronde. 1855 Singleton Virgil 
I.297 Every mist which..bedark s thee round, I’ll takeaway. 

Bedarken (bMauk’n), v. [f. Be- i Darken.] 
trans. To involve in darkness. Alsoy^. 

1596 Fitz-geffrey Sir P. Drake (1881) 24 Boughes be- 
darkning all the daie. 1834 Sir II. Taylor Arteveldc 11. 
111. ii, Guilt bedarkcus and confounds the mind of man. 
Hence Boda rkened, Beda'rkening ppl. a. 

1809 Southey Ess. (1832) II. 282 It is still the same be- 
darkened and bedarkening superstition. 1833 H. Coleridge 
Poems I. 54 Sweet snatches of delight That visit our be- 
darken'd day. 1847 S ,R H. Taylor Eve of Cong. 36 If thou 
cast reproachful looks On sports bedarkening custom erst 
allowed. 

Bedash (b/tlarj), v. [f. Be- i +I)ash v .] Irans. 
a. To dash against, dash about, b. To injure or 
spoil by clashing (as the wind or rain dashes 
(lowers). C. To cover with dashes of colour or 
adornment. 

1564 Goluing Justine 90 (R.) Bedect with skarlet and be- 
dashte with goJde. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. iC4 Like 
Trees bedash’d with raine. 1609 Jim land A mm. Marcel. 


196 Jt bedasheth on that side Cyricum and Dindyma. 
1621 Quarles Esther in Div. Poems (1717) 46 His comfort 
is hedasht and done. 1640 J. Gower Ovids Fcst. it. 25 The 
hattred billows all bedash the Shippe. 1850 Blackif. JEschy - 
Ins 1 . 131 1’u 13de gouts bedash The guilty ground. 

Bedaub (b/dy b), v. [f. Be- i + Daub vi\ 

1 . trans. To daub over with anything that sticks, 
to plaster. 

1558 Phaer /Eneid 11. (R ) But now in dust his beard 
bedawh’d [is]. 1682 Lorkain Murct's Rites Fun. 5 They 

al! bedawbed their laces with mire and dirt. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry .v Mns. § 6. 119 Thespis and his Company bedaubed 
their Faces with the l.ccs of Wine, i860 < iossn Rom. A ’at 
Hist. 24 And with a painter's brush (he] had bedaubed the 
trunks of several large trees. 

b. fig. To bespatler with abuse, to vilify. 

1553 87 Foxk A. -y M. (1596) 532/1 Vour dirtie pen. .hath 
not so bedaubed and bcspotled roe .. but I hope to spungc 
it out. 1662 Pkpvs Diary 30 Oct., He prepares to bedaube 
him. 1705 Otway Orphan Prol. 18 The names of Honest 
Men bedawb’d. 

2 . To ornament clumsily or vulgarly ; to bedizen. 

1581 J. Bell // addon's Answ. Osor. 309 They beduwbe 

their Temples on every side, with pictures, and Poppettes. 
1716 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. xxii. 1 . 67 The emperor 
and empress have two of these little monster*, .all bedaubed 
with diamonds. 1862 Thackeray Four Georges i. (18621 63 
Arc now embroidered and bedaubed. 

b. fig. 'I'o load with rhetorical devices, with 
praise, etc. ; to belaud to excess. 

1581 J. Bell //addon's Ansso. Osor. 493 Untymcly appli¬ 
cations, wherewith his discourse is altogether bedawbedd. 
1672 Marvell Keh. Tramp. 1. 23 Set off, and bedawbM 
with Rhetorick. 1790 Boswell Johnson 111 . 57 note. That 
].. should have, .bedawbed him, as the worthy gentleman 
has bedawbed Scotland ? 

Bedau bed, -ing ppl. a.. Bedaubing vbl. sb. 
1624 Quarles Sion s Sonn. (1717' 416 A newer fashion 
'1'han eye bedawbing tears, and printed lamentation. 1788 
Burns Lett. 40 Those bedaubing paragraphs with which he 
is eternally larding the lean characters of certain great men. 
1863 Miss Wiiatj i.v Ragged L. Egypt xii. 105 Disgust 
at the bedaubed face of the little one. 

Bedauer, -aver, obs. dial. f. bed-fere, Bkd- 
ff.re, bed-follow. 

t Bedaw, V. Obs. rare ; also 4-5 bedaghe. 
[f. Be- 4 *• Daw v.] Irans. To dawn upon. Cf. Bu¬ 
ll awn, Beday in Be- pref. 

1393 Gower Conf 11 . 193 There Is no day which hem he- 
daweth. c 1400 Des/r. Troy 111. 758 llit is best J>at we buske 
& of bede rise, Lest ho day us be*daghe. 

Bedawee 4 , -wi, -wy, pi. bedawee n, -win, 
forms of Bedouin, -a. 

Bedaze bAb’i-z'.t'. Also 7 bedeazo (-SV.). [f. 
Be- 2 + Daze.] Kmphalic form of Daze. Hence 
Bedazed ppl. a. Dazed, stupefied ; besotted. 
a 1605 Montgomerie I'ocnis <18211 173 Quhais frostie head 
.. Bcdeazit cvry vane. 1870 Daily News 10 June, The baby- 
acrobat may fall, bedazed and stunned. 1882 L. Plumftrf 
Eccles. {i amb. Bible for Sth.) 167 The besotted and be¬ 
dazed spiritual pride which St. Paul paints by the participle 
‘puffed up.’ 

Bedazzle (bWwas’I), v .; also 6-7 bedazle. 
[f. Be- 2 + Dazzle.] Intensive form of Dazzle ; to 
dazzle thoroughly, confuse hy dazzling. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. tv. v. 46 That haue bin so bedazled 
with the sunne. 1870 Hawthorne Eng, Note*bits. 11879' 
II. 291 They bedazzle one another with cross light*. 

Beda'zzled, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -el> K] Dazzled 
so as to be confused. 

1805 Scott Last. Minstr. vi. xxv, Full through the guests’ 
bedazzled band Resistless flashed the levin brand. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 111. n. i. Poor bedazzled mortals. 

Beda*zzlement. [f. as prec. + -meat.] The 
fact of being bedazzled ; the action of bedazzling. 

1806 Knox X: JeuhCVov*. I. 295 To the bepuzzlemcni of 
the ignorant, and the bedazzle me nt of the superficial. 1877 
V. Hugo's Miserables 11. Ixxix, All the other historians suffer 
with a certain bcdazzlement in which they grope about. 

Beda*zzling,///. a. [f.asprec.+ *iNG-.] Dazz¬ 
ling so as to confuse. lienee Bcdazzlingly adv. 

1852 D. Moir 11 . 73 When are swept aside The court’s 
beda22ling pageantry and pride. 

Bedchamber (bc-ditjpknibai). Also 4 
cha(u)mbrc. [f. Bed sb. + Chamber. Cf. MHO. 
bellehatn/ncrei] 

A chamber or room intended for holding a bed ; 
arch, and displaced in common use by bedroom , exc. 
in reference to the royal bedchamber, as in gentle¬ 
man . groom, lord , or lady of the bedchamber. 

1362 Langl. T.Pl. A. v. 136 pe Bestc in }»e Bed-chautnbre 
lay bi he wowe. 16x1 Siiaks. Cymb. it. iv. 66 Her Bed¬ 
chamber. .was hang’d With TapLtiy of Silke and silvei. 
1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2028/2 Then the Lord Churchill Gentle¬ 
man of the Bedchamber, followed by Two Grooms of the 
Bed-Chamber. 1702 Ibid. No. 3862/1 The Italics of the 
Bed-chamber, Maids of Honour, and other Ladies. 1776 
Girron Deet. <y F. 1 . 70 Those menial offices, which, in the 
household and bedchamber of a limited monarch, are so 
eagerly solicited by the proudest nobles. 1789 Ln. Auck¬ 
land Corr. (1861) II. 188 We are obliged to have all the six 
children in our bedchamber to-night. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. J. 248 Letting us know how the parlours and bed¬ 
chambers of our ancestors looked. 

b. allrib., as bed-chamber candle , plot, -man. 

1643 Prvnnk S<n\ Ptmn'rPari. 111. 89 Nor [must) bis Bed¬ 
chamber-men attire him, for feare of high Treason. 1671 
F. Philipps Reg. Nceess 46 All the Chamberlains or Bed¬ 
chamber-men. 1833 Macaulay V r ar Success., Ess. 118541 
1 . 259/1 The great party, .was undermined Ly bedchamber 
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women at St. James’s. 1854 Thackeray AVr ucomes I. 32 
A bed-chamber candle. t88o Disraeli^ Ettdym. lviii. The 
famous Bed-Chamber Plot, .which terminated in the return 
of the Whigs to office. 

Bed-clothes < be*d-klfh» 3 z), sb. pi. (The sing, 
bedcloth is obs.) [f. Bed sb. + Clothes ] The 
sheets and blankets with which a bed is covered. 

1387 TRF.vtSA l/igden Rolls Ser. VI. 87 A burden of bed- 
clones. c 1440 Promp . Parv. 27 Bedclothc, or a rayment for 
a bed i6or Shaks. Alfs Well tv. iii. 287 In his slccpe 
he does little havme, saue tc his bed-cloathes about him. 
1818 Byron Juan t. cxl, To fling the bed-clothes in a heap 

t Bedde. Obs. [short form of 
bedda : cf. OlTis. bedda , M HO. belie.] A bedfellow. 

c 1250 Chvi Night. 1498 }if aht man is hire bedde. 

Bedded (becK-d),///. a. [f. Bed v. r -K.nl.] 

1 . Put to bed, having gone to bed ; lying in bed. 

*393 Lange. P . Pi. C. win. 197 Vuel-clo^ed .. Baddcliche 

beddyd. 1625 Bovs in Spurgeon Treas. Da'.'. P>. xlv. 9 
Spiritually the wedded and bedded wife to the king of glory. 
x 773 J- Robertson Poems 202 All silent was the bedded 
house. 1839 Hauuurton Lett. Pag. Gt. W i. 4 Bedded alt 
day.. Rose in the Evening. 1855 I.o\.;i. llur.e. 111. 76 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes 

2. Lying at rest in their lair, orbed; cf. Bed?/. 14. 

1653 Walton Angler 185 Let coarse bold hands, from 

slimy nest, The bedded fish in banks outwrest. 

3 . Growing in a bed. 

1818 Keats Endyrn. 1. 239 Dost sit and hearken The 
dreary melody of bedded reeds ? 

4 . Deeply or firmly fixed ; embedded. 

1641 D. Uawdrev Three Serat The spawne and seed of 
corruption which lies bedded in our hearts, 1813 Sour 
Rokeby it. xv, Yon earth-bedded jetting stone. 

5 . Laid or strewn in a smooth layer. 

1602 SirxKs. Ham. 111. iv. 121 Your bedded hairc Start up, 
and stand an end. 1795 Sot *they Joan o/A re iii. 443 Light- 
edged shadows on the bedded sand. 

0 . Existing in beds or layers; stratified in beds. 

1830 Lvi Li. Princ. Geoi. <1833 111 . 65 A similar compact 
variety of the limestone occurs ., often very thick bedded. 
1858 CiEikik llist. Boulder xii. 747 The bedded or contem¬ 
poraneous trap-rock<. 

7. In comb. Having a bed. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. R ,■?. n. j.v, Not sufficiently honoured, 
nourished, soft-bedded. 1862 Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial, 
i 1 . too Above the gravel-bedded rill. 

Becldel 1 , obs. or dial, form of Beadle. Bedell. 
Bedder (be'daj). Also S beder. [f. Bed 7 -. 
or sb, -r -kb*. With sense 2. cf. hedger, potter ; 
with *5, cf. header, drawer."] 

1 . One who puts to bed ; one who litters cattle. 

r 1612 Fluciifr Thierry 1. 450 All your guilded knaves, 
brokers, and bedders. 

+ 2. A bed-maker, an upholsterer. Obs. or dial. 

1803 S. Pkgge A need. Rug. Lang. 273 Upholsterer, Called 
.. in «ome parts of the kingdom .. a bedder. 

3 . The lower stone in an oil-mill; the bed-stone. 

1611 CoTGH.,C/saut ef vn mo a tin, the Bed, Bedder, or under- 

millstone. 1706 Phillips, Redder , bedetter, the neither- 
stone of an Oil-mill. 1755 in Johnson : and in mod Diets. 

4 . A plant adapted for being grown in a flower 
bed ; a 4 bedding-out plant.* 

1862 Times 10 Apr., Plants, .possessing the properties re¬ 
quired in bedders. that is. .adapted to form masses of uniform 
colour. 1882 Carden 21 Jan. 34''i It will be a new sensa¬ 
tion .. to grow bedders on rockwork. 

5 . (See quot.) 

1879C. Hibbs Jewellery in Cass elf s Techn. F.Jnc. IV, 309 1 
L was the custom formerly tc lay a heavy block of iron, 
called a * bedder,’ on the two metals and strike upon it with 
>ledge hammers until, .the contact was complete. 

Bedding (bc'dii) , vbl. sb. [f. Bed + -I.\‘i. h] 

I. Connected with 73 F.i> sb. 

1 . A collective name for the articles which com¬ 
pose a bed, esp. the mattress, feather-bed, or other 
article lain upon, and the bed-clothes. 

a 1000 Lamb. Psalter vi. 7 (Bosw.Mid minum tearum 
mine beddinge ic bejnvea. a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
Voc. 187 Mataxa , uel cordnet urn, ucl stramen turn, stra.-l, uel 
bedding. 1303 R. Brunne Jtandl. S. 3432 ?yf )>ou delyte pe 
yn ryche beddyng. 1388 Wyclif 2 Sam. xvii. 28 Rroti^ten 
to hym heddyngis and tapitis. i486 Act 3 Hen. I'll, ix, 
Things that be good .. for Houshold .. Brass, Pewter, Bed¬ 
ding. 1566 Witts\ Inv. X. C. (1835) 254 All bedding as father- 
bedds, mattrasses w ,h all that pertenithe thervnto. 1610 B. 
Jonson Alck. v. i, Tie hath sold my hangings, and my 
beddings! 1700 Drydf.n Pal.Jr Arc. ti. 159 Bedding and 
clothes I will this night provide. 1815 JC/uyct. Brtt. Ill 
503/2 In the Highlands heath ..is very’ generally used as 
bedding. 1861 F. Nightingale Nursing 50 Whenever you 
can, hang up the whole of the bedding to air for a few hours, 
b. A supply of bed-clothcs for one bed. 

1620 R. Seton in Rep. Egtinton Papers No. 128 (1885' 45 
Vour lordship most also send tuo bedding of clothes. 1724 
Ramsay Tea t. Misc. led. 9) I. 28 With an auld bedden o 
claiths Was left me by my mither. 

C. Anything used to sleep on or in; sleeping 
accommodation, arch, or Ohs. 

1393 Langu P. PI C. xvii. 74 He gop to a cold beddyng. 
1463 Mann. lionseh. Exp. 225 He schalle have mete, and 
drynke, and beddyngc. a 1550 Peld is to Piny xiv, Gilbert 
in ancguttarglayde; He gat nabelterheddin. 1596 Spf.nser 
State irel . (1809 l. 161 1 he ground, .which useth to he liis 
bedding. 167s Hobbes Odyss U677) 31 So rude or poor, As 
not good bedding for a friend t‘ afford, 
d. Litter for horses and cattle. 

1697 Drydf.n I’irg. Georg . 111. 465 Spread with Straw, the 
bedding of thy Fold. 1840 J, Stewart Stable Econ. 137 
Some people give the horse nu bedding, or almost none. 


2 A bottom layer or foundation, in or on which 
anything rests, or may be firmly fixed. 

1611 Markham Countr. Content . ti. ii. (1688) 16* Straws 
which do belong to the bedding cf the fmalt-j kiln. 1677 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) II. 119 The bedding being soft mud 
it is safe for shipping. 1787 Best Angling Gloss., Bedding. 
the body of an artificial-fly. 1881 F.v. Man his cram Mechanic 
lit. § 1696 A bedding of putty must be carefnlly laid round 
that part.. against which the glass is to be placed. 

13 . Building. The upper and lower surfaces of 
stones when worked for building. See Bed i 2 b. 

1401 Contr. Durham Dorm, in Gloss. Gothic A rchit .('1845) 
1. 52 Et erit le beddyng eujuslibet achilcr ponendi in kto 
opere longitudinis unius pedis de assysc. 

4 . Arrangement of rocks, etc. in beds or layers; 
stratification or any similar structure. 

i860 Tyndall G/ac. 1. §11. 75 Walls, across which the 
lines of annual bedding were drawn. *862 Assrr.o Channel 
1 st 11. x. 264 Veins, .at right angles to the apparent cleavage 
or bedding. 1878 l.AWRFNCK tr. Cotta's Ro. hsCiass. 97 The 
word ’ Bedding 1 is used .. in speaking of all rocks, w hether 
stratified or not. It is taken as the equivalent of the Ger¬ 
man ‘Lagcrung.’ 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 238 Running 
along the planes of stratification or bedding 

II. Connected with Bed 7 \ 

5 . A putting to bed ; esp. of a bride. 

1589 Puttexiiam Eng. Pocsic 1. xxvi.u8n>4t Eplthalamics 
.. balladesat the bedding of the bride. 1622 Massinger, etc. 
Old Lair \. i, C;t>e up thy maidenhead : no priest, no bed¬ 
ding. 1822 Sc ott Nigel xxxvii, A circumstantial descrip, 
lion of the wedding, bedding, and throwing the stocking. 

6. The process of planting flowers in beds ; also 
called bedding out. 

1862 Cott. Gardener 3 June 182 The week has been taken 
up chiefly with bedding. 1885 Garden 4 June 521 There 
has been no time for bedding out. 

III. A It rib. and comb., as bedding ballad.-plant, 
bedding-out plant ; also bedding-moulding 
BKD-Miit’bDixti; bedding-stone (see quot.). 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie iArb.» 68 Kpithalamie or 
bedding ballad of the ancient times. 1664 Evklvn Erearfs 
Archil. 136 Modi I ion*, .supply thepart of the bedding-mould¬ 
ing as our Workmen style the Ovolo in this place. 1823 
P. Nicholson Prm t. Build. 384 Bedding Stone.—A straight 
piece of marble used to try' the rubbed side of a brick. 1856 
f bird. Chron. 55 Many of the bedding-plants were either 
dead or in a dying state. 1862 Anstiih U//rt«««Y 1 st. tv. x\t. 
4 ,5 The scarlet bedding varieties ufien live for many years 
in the open ground. 1865 Loruh. Mag. May 587 lu put 
down some bedding-out plants. 

Beddred, obs. form of Bedrid. 

Bede, jM ME. form of Bead sb., often used 
in mod.Kng. in the now archaic sense of ‘ prayer.’ 
So bedehonse, bedesman, bedeswoman. 

t Bede, /A- Obs. rare 1 . [?f. ME. beden, 
beoden, OK. b bod an to command (cf. Gcr. gcbicD ; 
if not a sense of prec.] Command, Lidding. 

r 1175 Lamb. Horn. 7 >cf wc haldc}> his beode, 1330 R. 
Bri nne Chron. 335 pci bed be same bede. 1430 Hymns 
Virg. (1867) 40 f>oru3 pride 3c oflfendid my fadri* bode. 

Bede ( 1 >/‘< 1 ), sby> * A miner’s pickaxe.* Raymond 
Mining Gloss. 

Bedeacon, bedebt, etc.: see Be- pref. 
Bedead hAle-cL, v. UV>s. [f. Be- i + Dead 7<.] 
Irans. To duai lcn. Only found in pples. Bedea*ded, 
deadened ; 33 edea ding, deadening. 

1656 H. Mope Rnthus. T>i. § 28. 27 His body so deeply 
overwhelmed and bedeaded with sleep. Antid. Ath. lit. 
xvi. 11712 141 A dark bedeading Melancholy. 1681 IIai.i.y- 
weli. Melampr. iT.> Bedeaded and stupified a* to their 
morak. 1736 in Baii.ev; and in mod. Diets. 

t Bedea’f, 7'. Obs. [f. Be- + Deaf.] To deafen, 
1620 Quarles Jonah (1638 26 Bedeafing him with what 
he knows and heares. 

Bedeafen b/deTV, v. [f. Be- 2 + Deafen vi] 
Intensive of Deafen. Found only in pa. pple. 

1631 Quarles Samson in Farr S. P. (1848) *26 Did wake 
His father’s sleep-bedcafiled cares. 1808 .Scott Mann, iv. 
xvi, Bedeafen d with the jangling knell. 

t Bedeal, r*. Obs. Forms: 1 bedaelan, 3 
bideelen, 2-3 bidelen. [f. Be- 3 + OE. dddan, to 
part, Deal.] Irans. To tleprivc, bereave, free of. 

c 1000 /Et.FRtc Gen. xxvii. 45 IIwi sccal ic beon bed:eled 
aej;5cr minra sunena. c 1200 Ormin 4676 Lee nu ^iff l»att 
tu narrt..wittes bidieledd. 1205 Lay. 17364 Seouen J^u^ncl 
ber leien liues bidailed. a 1275 Pros*. Alfred in O. E, Misc. 
134 Gif bu i bin helde best welbes bi-dchd. 

Bedeck v bAle k). 7». [LBe- i+Df.ck.] /rans. To 
deck about, to cover with ornament, to adorn. 

a 1566 R. Edwards in Ellis 11. (R.) May bedecks each 
branch with green. 1628 tr Camden's Hist. KHz. it. 251 
That part of the Heaven, .was l>cdeckcd with but few Stars, 
1720 Gay Poems { 1745) II. 18 Three gold rings her skilful 
hand bedeck. 1850 Hlackik sEschyitts \ 1. 173 Spear-pierced 
trophies, Argive harnesses. Bedeck their holy halls. 
jig. 1559 Mirr. Mag. 187 1R.1 So that 1 was bcdecklwith 
double praise. 

lienee Bedecked ///. a. t Bedecking ppl. a. 
and vbl. sb. 

1671 Milton Samson 712 But who is this?. .That, so be¬ 
decked, ornate, and gay, Comes this way’ sailing. 1588 
Siiaks. /.. L . L , it. i. 79 Bedecking ornaments of praise. 
1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 54 The wife in her 
fa ire ornaments and bedeckings. 

Bedee, variant of Bkdf.t, obs. 4 a soldier’s boy.’ 
Bedeguar (be-d/giu). Also -gar, -gaur. -guar, 
[a. F. betleguar J bide gar, ad. ult. Pers. (and Arab.) 
jGb, bthlthonr, -a>d, lit. ‘ wind- 


brought,* according to the Burhani Kali c a thorny 
bush with a white flower, resembling the thistle.’ 
Thence sense 1. Later writers seem to have fanci¬ 
fully attributed to the word a derivation from Pcrs. 
bad wind, breath 4 Arab. 7 oard ‘rose, 1 and applied it 
to something growing on the rose. Gerard of 
Cremona, in his Synonymy (1481) explains bedegar 
both ways, by ‘spina alba vel odor rosse* (Devic).] 

11 - A white spiny or thorny plant, perh. origin¬ 
ally an EchinopSy but taken by western herbalists 
for the Milk Thistle {Silybutn Manamtm), 

1578 I.vte Dodocns 525 This 'Hiktell is called .. of ihc 
Arabian Physitiones, Bedeguar: in Englishe, Our Ladies 
ITusiell, 1601 Holland Pliny IT. 92 Our chaplet makers 
vse the fl01 ires also of Bcdcgnar or white Thistle. 

2 . A moss-like excrescence on rose-bushes : it is 
a kind of gall produced by the puncture of a small 
insect Cynips rostr. 

1578 Lytf. Dodocns 655 The spongious bawlc .. uppon the 
wilde Rose .. is called of som Apothecaries Bedegar; but 
wrongfully. 1695 W. Westm.vcott Script. Herb. 30 These 
Briars yield an Excrescence .. called, the/ falsly, Bedegaur 
or Bedegnar. 1872 Uli\i:r Elem. Bot. 11. 171 Rose Bedc- 
guars or ‘ Robin Redbreast’s Pincushions’, arc frequent 
upon the Dog Rose. 1883 Pall Mali G. 3 Sept. 2/1 The 
hedgerows. . beautiful with clematis, and scarlet and yellow 
foliage, with hip and haw, and the bedeguar of the rose. 

Bede house, earlier form of Bead-house. 

Bedel, bedell, archaic forms of Bf.adle, 
officially retained in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. So Bedelry, etc. 

Bedelary, bedellarie, var. of Beadleky. 

t BedeTve, v. Obs . Forms : Inf, 1 bedelfan, 
3-4 bydelve, 4-5 bi-, bedolue >ve). Pa. pple. 

1 bedolfen, % bydeolve^n. 4 by-, bedolve(n, 6 
bedolvyne. Sc. bedclvyn. [OF. bedelfan, f. Be- 
+ del fan to Delve.] 

1 . Irans. To dig round or about. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xiii. 8 OJ> ic hine bcdelfc. a 1500 
E. E. Misc. 68 The tre schal be bedolvyne abowte. 

2. I’o bury. 

a 1000 Dream of Rood 75 Bedealf 11s man on deopan 
seadc. c 1374 Chaucer Booth. \\ i. 151 And fond pere a 
gobet of goide by-doluen. c 1440 Lonf.lich Grail\\. 14 And 
him..puttcn there-inne, and him hedelveti. 1513 Douglas 
sKncis x. i.\. 49 Quharin bedelvyn lyls a gret talent. 

Bedeman, obs. form of Beadsman. 

+ Bede ne, adv. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 3-C 
bidene, 4 bideu. bedeine, 4-6 by-, bedene, 
bedeyne, 5 bydeene, beedene, beden, G bedyn, 
8 9 bedeen. [ME. bidene , a word of constant 
occurrence in northern ME. verse, but of uncertain 
origin ; its senses run partly parallel with those of 
Anon, but it is often used without any appre¬ 
ciable force, as a rime word, or to fill up the 
measure. Its latter part is almost certainly the 
early ME. adv. one, cne, OF. dene ‘once, at once, 
in one, together’ (cf.thc ME. phrases at ene at once, 
for cne for once, and see Ene) : but the bid- is 
difficult of explanation. 

Marsh and Mat/ner compared Du. bijdien, MDti. biden, 
bidiat, LG. bid in * by that, thereby, beside that,' which 
must be discarded; Stratmann compared LG. bin hie for 
M Cne<, and suggested that bidene might be for bi ene, but 
offered no explanation of the -d-. Prof. Zupitza (note to 
Gny 0/ Jl ’anotch, 15th c. version, 1 . 2408) suggests a corrup¬ 
tion of * mid ene, comparing MHG. tnitein, wit tine, 4 to¬ 
gether, unat This completely suits the sense; also, the 
change of initial m to b, though unusual, is not unexampled; 
cf. esp. M MG. bitalic for mil atle ‘wholly, entirely.’ But 
there arc historical difficulties in the non-appearance of 
* mid cine in OE., or of mid fnc, bidene, in early southern 
ME., where alone mid was retained; in the rise and use of 
bidene in the north, where mid was not retained in ME; 
and in the fact that the Old Northumbrian had not mid, but 
mfS, so that the Anglian form would have been mib hie. 
These difficulties are only partially removed, if, for mid, we 
start from the more northern with. In the Old Csages of 
Winchester yE. E. Guilds), we see wfy-ittne, uuf>-ou/le, 
transformed into by binne, by-\>cra>te, through assimilation 
to by: similarly *2u/*3 ene, cne, might be changed into 
'bi-dcnc, m by-\>enc ; lint the change of the latter into bi-dene , 
would still remain to be explained.] 

1 . In one body or company, together. All bedene: 
all together; altogether, completely. Cf. Anon i. 

t 1200 Ormin 4793 He [Jobl forrlas hiss streon Onn an 
da}3 all bidene, ‘I enn menn. a 1700 Cursor M. 1553 Manes 
sinne .. corrupt all his world bidene. 1340 Hampolk Pr. 
Cause. 8044 A vessellc dypped alle bidene In water. 1450 
Mvrc Par. Pr. 1870 And also halowet alle by-dene. 1522 
It 'arid 4 Child in Hazl. Dodsl. 1 .268 All this company that 
is gathered here bi-dene. 

2 . Sometimes perhaps ; Straight on, continuously, 
right through so as to include the whole quantity 
or number ; one after another. Cf. Anon 3. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1457 Enos son liued al biden Nine hun- 
dret yeir and fine, i wene. / bid. 11560 To sle the childly** 
alleby-dene Ir*.n be-, bidene] Wyth-ynne the toun of bedleni. 
*375 Barbour Bruce v. 144 [He] sperit tithandis of the 
queyn, And of his frendis all bedeyn. C1400 Destr. Troy 
xxtx. 12092 Hcbesit h\-m. .Feledayes bedene, nrheha* dere 
fondc. C1420 Patlad. 0)1 Hush. 1. 184 To till a felde man 
must have diligence, And balk it not; but eree it up bydene. 

1475 Sqr. Loire Degree 272 Take thy leve of kinge and 
queue, And so to all the courte bydene. 

3 . Straightway, at once, forthwith, immediately 
Cf. Anon 4. 
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# a t3<*> E* F» Psalter l. 4 Nou mare me wasche of min 
ivel bi-dene. c 1460 Lann/al 907 in Ritson Met. Rom. I. 
209 The kyng answerede bedene, Well come, ye maydenes 
scnene.. 1513 G.. Douglas FEneis 1. ii. 33 Warp all thair 
bodyis in the deip bedene. 1786 Har’st Rig in Pop. So. 
Poems 49 The master is set sair, And vows bedeen that he 
will share His staff amang them. 1791 A. Wilson Laurel 
Disput. Wks. (1846) 124 A saxpence loo, to let me in bedeen. 

4 . Sometimes perhaps : In a little while, by and 
by, ‘anon. 1 Cf. Anon 5. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 140 And Richard oste bidene at 
Marsille left alle ho. 1470 Harding Chron. ccxv, To Caleice 
so he came and home hee dene, a 1550 Christis Kirke Gr. 
xxii, Fresch men cam in and hail'd the dulis, And dang 
them doun in dailis Bedene. 1830 Hogg in Blacfnu. Mag. 
XXVIII. 738 Read on our Bihles, pray bedeen. 

5 . As an expletive, or without appreciable force. 
c 1350 Med. MS. Arch.rol . XXX. 351 And stanipe alle to- 

gedir bedene And wryngis thorow a cloth clene. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xv. 108 Fra develling came schippis xv 
Chargit with armyt men bedeyne [v.r. bedene, beaeene].. 
(*1420 Anturs Arth. liii, Bothe the king and the quene, 
And other du3ti bi-dene. 1810 Tannahjll Poems (1846) 139 
Veil baith come owre on Friday bedeen, And join us. 

Beder, obs. form of Bedder. 

Bederal, variant of Bedral, beadle. 
Bedered(e, obs. form of Bedrid. 

Bederepe, bederpe, variants of Bedrip. 
Bederk, obs. form of Bedark. 

Bede-roll, obs. form of Bead-roll. 
t Bedet. Obs. Also 7 bedee. [ad. F. bide/ 
little baggage horse.] A horseman’s or soldier’s 
boy employed to carry his baggage. 

1673 Amf.s Fresh Suit agst- Cerent, n. 432 Not stragling 
SouTdiers ..but Souldiers boyes nr Bedees, 1660 Hexham, 
Era Ruyters jongen, a Horse-man's boy, or a Bedet. 

Bedevil (b/cleVl), v .; also 6 beedivel. [f. 
Be- 5, 6 + Devil.] 

1 . To treat diabolically, with diabolical violence, 
ribaldry, or ahuse. 

1768 Sterne Sent, yoitm. (1775) I, 34 He had heen..bc- 
devil’d. .at every stage he had come at. 1809 Byron Eng. 
Bards <$• Sc. Rev. (ed. 2) Postscr., My poor .. Muse .. they 
have, .so be-deviled with their .. ribaldry. 

2 . To * possess ’ with, or as with, a devil. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 111. iii, One age, he is hagridden, 
bewitched; the next, pricstriddcn, befooled; in all ages, 
bedevilled. 186a Thackeray Pour Georges i. 45 People who 
have to deal with her are charmed, and fascinated, and be¬ 
deviled. 

3 . To drive frantic, to bewilder with worry; to 
torment, worry, ‘ bother.’ 

1823 T. Moore Fables, Holy Alliance Fab. 2. 107. 549 
Satires at the Court they levelled. .That soon, in short, they 
quite bedevilled Their Majesties and Royal Highnesses. 
1878 P. Bavne Pur. Rev. vi. 230 He did so dazzle and be¬ 
wilder and bedevil the poor man. 

4 . To ‘play the devil with’; to transform mis¬ 
chievously or bewilderingly, to corrupt, spoil, con¬ 
found, or muddle. 

1800 Edits. Rev. IX. 108 A room and furniture ‘bedeviled 
by taste. 1826 Disraeli Vtv. Grey vi. i. 273 So bedevil a 
bottle of Geisenheim..you wouldn’t know it from the green¬ 
est Tokay. 1844 — Coningsby iv. v. 129 The country at¬ 
torneys. .had so bedevilled the registration. 1851 Kingsley 
Yeast ix. 186 To bedevil, by the light of those very already 
dimmed eyes, the objects around. 

5 . To bring into the condition of a devil. 

1862 J. Brown Horae Subs. 219 (Art] cannot regenerate, 
neither can it.. bedevil mankind. 

6. To call devil, stigmatize as a devil. 
Bede'villed, -Bed, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1 . Possessed with, or as with, a devil. 

1574 Hellowes Gneuaras Ep. (1577) 310 He commcth 
from abroadc so furious..and so beediveld, that none may 
abide him. 1668 R. Lestrange Vis. Quev. {1708'2 You are 
to say, this is a Devil Catchjpol’d, and not a Catchpole be- 
devil’d. 1785-95 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lonsiad Wks. tv. I. 
296 No sheep, like sheep be-devill’d, ran about. 1879 P.. 
Stevenson Trent. Cevmnes 180 Those who took to the hills 
.. had all gloomy and bedevilled thoughts. 

2 . Driven frantic, as if by Satanic agency ; wor¬ 
ried, * bothered.’ 

1828 Southev Lett. (1856) IV. 92 This be-duped and be- 
devil’d nation. 1852 Hawthorne Blithed. Rom. 11 , iii. 61 
Bedevilled with one grief or another. 

3 . Mischievously or bewilderingly transformed, 
utterly confused, or muddled. 

1755 Smollett Quix. (1803) I. 47 The unintelligible and 
bedeviled discourses of his author. 1809 Windham Let. in 
SpeecJies (1812) 1 . 114 The whole is so bedevilled, that 
there is no restoring things to their original state. 

4 . Cookery . Grilled or broiled, with the addition 
of hot spice ;=» Devilled. 

1814 Southey in Q. Rev. XII. 223 The gizzard was .. sent 
from the table to be broiled and seasoned, and .. returned 
thus bedevilled. 1862 Sat. Rev. 13 Sept. 309 Whitebait 
simple and whitebait bedevilled. 

Bedevilment (b/deVlment}. [f. as prec. + 

-MENT.] 

1 . Possession by an evil spirit. 

1861 A. Clincton Fr. O'Dotmel 25 Whatever bedevilment 
seized me, 1 let some of it (opium] spill into his punch. 1878 
P. Robinson My hid. Gard. 18 Are not these unequivocal 
signs of bedevilment ? 

2 . Maddening or bewildering trouble. 

1844 Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 132 The greater chance of no 
such bedevilment happening to me. 188a Rossetti in Hall 
Caine Recoil. 273 Bedevilments thicken: the Garden is 
ploughed up. 

You I. 


3 . Maddening confusion or disorder. 

1843 Rlackso. Mag. LIII. 361 The confusion and bedevil- 
ment was ten times worse. ' 185a Dickens Bleak Ho. viii. 
(D.)The lawyers have twisted it into such a state of bedevil- 
ment. 1861 Sala Tw. round Clock 87 What a chaos of 
cash debtor, contra creditor. .brokerage, agio, tare and tret, 
dock warrants, and general commercial be-devihnent! 

Bedew (b/di/r), v. Forms : 4-5 bydewc, 4-7 
bedeaw, 5- bedew, [f. Be- + Dew; cf. MUG. 
betouwen, MLG. bedamoeti .] 

1 . passive. To be wetted with dew ; hence active, 
To cover with dew-like moisture. 

1308 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. xiv. ii. (1495) 468 Yf good 
londe is bydewed .. it fattvih. 1665 6 Phil. Trans. I. 237 
The outside of the Metalline Vessel will be bedew’d (if i 
may so speak) with.. Drops of Water. 1706 Addison Rosa - 
mond 11. vi, In the dreadful pains of death, When the cold 
damp bedews your brow. 1830 Hekschei.V/W. Nat. Phil. 
it. vi. 11851) 159The moisture which bedewsacold metal or 
stone when we breathe upon it. 

2 . trausfi To wet or moisten gently or by drops; 
also, poet, or rhet., to perfuse with moisture. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. vii. 144 J>e fletyng reyne bydcwe)» 
]>e wynlcr. 1491 Cantos Vitas Patr. <14951 140'Ihe ryver 
ol Nyle that bedewyih and watreth the londe. 1578 Lyie 
Dodoens 53 As though it were bedewed, .with home. 1593 
•S11 aks. Rich. It, in. iii. 99 Bedew Her Pastors Grasse with 
faithfull English Blood. 1596 Spenser E . Q . i. xii. 76. 
a 1674 Milton in Birch Miltons Wks. 11738 1 .43 That Herod 
had well bedew'd himself with Wine. 1746 Smollett Tears 
Scott. 43 While the warm blood bedews my veins. 1864 II. 
Ainsworth Tower Loud. 363 Tears bedewed her cheeks. 

3 . Jig. To perfuse with any influence figured as 
like dew in its operation. 

1340 Ayonb. 94 pe virtues pet J»e Holy Cost bedeawepmyd 
his grace. 1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 301/4, I shalle arrouse 
and bydewe her body with so ardaunt desyre. 1639 Rot si 
Heav. Untv. iv. 33 When the soul is inwardly bedewed., 
by the Spirit, i860 1 Vsf.v Min. Proph. 336 So did the Apos¬ 
tles bedew the souls of believers with the word of godliness. 

Bedewed (b/di/ 7 -d\ ///. a. [f. prec. + -eh 1 .] 
Moistened with or as with dew. 

1530 Palscr. 445/2 In Aprill it is a pleasant syght to se lh< 
yonge herhes bedewed. 1646 Crashaw Steps to Temp. 59 
His sweat-bedewed bed. 1876 G. Chambers Astron. 73/ 
Its transfer into warm air will probably lead to its becom¬ 
ing bedewed. 

Bedew'er. One who or that which bedews. 

1611 Cotgr., Atvoseur, a bedeawer, a besprinkler. 

Bedewing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -inc; 1 .] A 
wetting with or as with dew. 

1580 Hollvband Trcas. Fr. \ Tong , Aspersion «v Arrouse- 
ment , bcsprinckling or bedewing. 1674 N\ Fairfax Bulk 
<y Selv. 128 The bedewings of the raughty mold soaking in 
between its crevices. 

Bedewing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INC,*-.] That 
bedews or moistens like dew. 

i6it Cotgr., Rosiltant, dewie, bedewing, dew-dropping. 
a 1834 Coleridge, All-bedewing prayer. 

t Bedew'nient- Obs. rare. [f. Bedf.w + 
-ment.] « Bedewing vbl. sb. ( Jig .) Cf. Bedew 3. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin IVks. (186:1 11 . 452 Those refreshing 
Ledewments which the Holy Ghost vouchsafed. 

+ Bedewy, a. rare~ l . [Irregularly formed by 
assoc, w. Bedew and Dewy.] Dewy* 

1607 A. Brewer Lingua v. xvi, Night from her bedewy 
wings Drops Slcepie silence. 

Be dfast, a. north, dial, and Sc. [f. Bed sb. + 
Fast a. Cf. OK. legerbedde fist buried ; and 
MDu. beddevass bedfast.] Confined to bed. 

a 1639 Si'OTTiswooo Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. 11677) 341 Farnherst 
lying bedfast at the time in Aberdene. 1796 Burns Lett. 
(Globe ed.) 564 ,1 have been ailing, sometimes bedfast. 1863 
Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia’s L. I. 30 My old woman is bed-fast. 
Bedfellow (be-dfe:Dw). For forms sec Bed 
and Fellow. 

1 . One who shares a bed with another ; also fig. 
1478 Sir I. Paston Lett. III. 235 (He] bathe entryd the 
maner of Scolton uppon your bedftelawe Conyerse. 1571 
Ascham Scholem. (1863) 96 John Whimeyc, a yong jcntle- 
man, was my bedfcloe. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. ii. 42 Misery 
acquaints a man with strange bcdfellowes. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 90 T 7 My Bed-fellows left inc al>out an Hour 
before Day. 1834 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. xxxv. Wks. 1864 
IV. 102 Tickler. ] request to have Fang for my bed fellow. 
+ 2 . spec. A husband or wife ; a concubine. Obs. 
1490 Ptumpton Carr. 89 My simple bedfelow, your hede- 
woman and servant .. recomendeth hir unto your master¬ 
ship. 1564 P. Moore Hope Health Ep. Ded. 9 Vnto your 
worship, and to my good Ladie your bedfcflowe. 1579 
Fulke Re/. Rastel 725 Haue not some Popish Priestes such 
seruants and bedfellowes also? 1684 Contempt. State Man 
1. vi. (1690) 61 Altho’ she had a great Dowry, none would 
covet such a Bed fellow. 

Bed-fellowship (be-dfed<*fip). [f. prcc. + 
-ship.] The condition of being bed-fellows. 

1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag . 1. i, Her husbands bedfellow, 
ship. 1854 H. Miller Sch. <$• Schm. (1858 ' 186 The strange 
bed-fellowship which our recent misery had made. 

+ Bed-fere, bed-ifere. Obs. Forms: 3-4 
bed-yver(e, 4-5 bed-ifere, bedde-fere, 4-6 bed- 
fere, 6 s. w. dial, bed-aver, 7 bed-phe(e)re. 
[cf. Bed + Ipeke, and Fere:— OE. gefira com¬ 
panion, fellow. The longer form bed-ifere was re¬ 
tained in s. w. dial., where it appeared in 16th c. 
as bed-aver ; bed fire was the literary form till 
17th c.] 

t 1300 in Wright's Lyric P. xv. 49 l.yare wes mi latymer, 
Sleiithe ant slep mi bedyuer [printed bedyner]. 1393 Gowf.r 


Con/ II. 229 Unto his bed[i]fere, Deidamy he hath by night. 
Ibid. HI. 65 He slial be your beddefere. 1547 Boordk 
in trod. A'uozol. 122 Wyl your bedauer, gossc, come home at 
the next tyde?.. My bedauer wyl to London, to try the law. 
1609 B. Tonson Sit. Homan 11. v. Her that 1 mean tn choose 
for my bedphere 1614 Chapman Odyss. m. 542 His Ijed- 
fere was Piristratus. 1656 Blount G/ossogr., Bcdpheere 
(Sax.) a Bed-fellow. 

Bedfordshire (bedfojdJ.Tj\ Name of an 
English county ; humorously put for bed. 

1665 Cotton Poet. Il'ks. (1765* 76 Each one departs to 
Bedfordshire, And Pillows all securely snort on. < 1706 
Swift Polite Conv. iii. iD.», Faith, I’m for Bedfordshire. 
(</ 1845 Hood Kihnausegg (I ).\ There was the bed, so soft, 
so vast, Ouite a field of Bedfordshire clover.] 

Be dzul. [f. Bed sb. + -fi:l]. As much or as 
many as would fill a l>ed. (Half humorous. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. lit. iii. 1. i. 06511 599, 1 have an 
old grim sire to my husband .. a bedfull of bones. 
BedgOWll be d|gaun . [see Gown.] 

1 . A woman’s night-gown or ‘night-dress.’ 

1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. vii. 43 Her bed-gowns, ami 
.. under-petticoats. t i860 Whittier Sisters iii, Annie rose 
up in her bed-gown white. 

2 . A kind of jacket worn by women of tIn- 
working class in the north. 

1827 Scott in Lockhart 1839^ IX. 1C8 The women had no 
other dress than a bed-gown and petticoat. 1863 Kingsli.> 
Water Bab. 52 The nicest old woman that ever was seen, 
in her red petticoat and short dimity bedgown. 

I Icnce Bedgowny a. colloq. 

1885 J’all Mall G. 30 Apr. 6 1 Sloppy, bed-gowny, de 
collet tee dresses. 

Be d-hea d, [see Head.] 

11 - The part of a bed on which the head rests; 
a pillow or bolster. Obs. 

1483 Path. Angl. 23 Bedhede, cubital-'. 

2. 'Hie upper end of a bed. 

c 1386 Chaucer C. T. Prof. 293 For hym was leuere bane 
at his bed liede (r-. r. Wildes hede] Twenty bookes clad in 
biak or rede. 1883 Sir F. Polloc k in h'ortn. Rev. 1 0<». 
536 A Book ..such as everyone would like to have at his 
bed-head. 

Bediademed, -diamonded, -diaper: see Be-. 
t Bedi’&der, v. Obs. Forms: 1 bedidri-an f 
3 bididdr-en. [OK. bedidriau, f. Be- 1 dydrian, 
dyderian to deceive.] To deceive, delude. 

c 1000 zKlfric Gen. xliv. 15 Wendon xe \km militon be- 
didrian minne pelican. < 1200 Ormin >9137 Te defell halide 
heinm all Bididdredd. 

Bediglit (bfdail , 7 •. arch. I\u /. bedight 
Pa. pple. bedight, -ed. [f. Be- + Diciit.] tra/ic 
'Po equip, furnish, apparel, array, bedeck. Now 
only poetical.) 

e 1400 in Pol. Ret. .y L. Poems 1S661 23 Wat is he |>i«. |>at 
comet so briht Wit blodi clo)«-s al be-cliht? 1559 Mirr. 
Mag. 270 'R.' A troope of men .. in armes bedight. 1598 
Sylvesii r Pu Bart,is 11608 462 A garland .. The royal 
bridegrooms radiant bro\v> liediyhis. 1621 Quari.fs Esther 
*1717 8 Jonah straight arose, hiinself bedight With fit ac¬ 
coutrements for hasty ilight. 1642 Mii.ton Apol. Smcct. 
Wks. (18511269 Whose outward garment hath bin injur'd and 
ill bedighted. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 129 She not 
only bedights them with many springs. 1856 Loxc.r-. Elci ted 
A ‘nt. viii, I hrec modest maidens have me bedight. 

Hence Bedight ppl-a. 

a 1440 Sire Degrev. 144 Lothlych by-dyght. 1598 \'ong 
Diana 428 Thy ficldcs bedight with Datfodillics. a 1849 Bor 
Eldorado i, Gaily bedight, a gallant knight. 1863 (.'. M. 
Smith Dead Lock 296 Lilian ..With gems and gold bedight. 

t Bedfghting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. 4- -ino 1 .] 
Outfit, furnishing: hence, property, attribute. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv. 108 Having pared off from 
body all its parts, we have also bereaved it of all those be- 
dightings or affections that !>elong to it. 

t Bedi'lt, pa. pple. Obs. rare. [f. Be- + Dill, 
ON. dylja to conceal, hide.] Hidden, covered. 

1660 T. Hall FunehTa FI. ad fin.. In bowers May-sprigs 
gaily built With flowers and garlands all bedih. 

Bedim (b/di-m), v.; also 6-7 bedym, -dyiun. 
[f. Be- + Dim.] trails. To make dim, cover with 
dimness, becloud. 

1583 Stanvhurst /Eneis in. (Arb. >84 Soomtyme owt it 
bolcketh from bulck clowdsgrimlj* bedimmed. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. v. i. 41, 1 haue bedymn’d The Noone-tide Sun. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 75 The surface [is] soon bedimmed 
on exposure to the atmosphere, 
b. esp. the eyesight. 

1811 Byron Curse Minenui 86 Celestial tears hedimm’d 
her large blue eye. 1850 Blackif. slischyltis II. 24 A tear¬ 
ful cloud My woeful sight bedims. 

C. fig. the mind, menial vision, memory, etc. 

[ 1566 Gascoigne Jocasta Wks.f 1587 SjThose raging storms 
of wrath That so hedym the eyes of tnine intent.] 1816 J. 
Wilson City 0/Plague 11. iv. 179 Nor can the shadow of this 
passing world Bedim thy holy spirit. 1817 Coleridge Biog. 
Lit. 93 The detestable maxims .. of the late French despot¬ 
ism had already bedimmed the public recollections of demo¬ 
cratic phrensy. 1849 Hare Par. Ser/u. II. 169 Fear so 
troubles and bedims and confounds the mind. 

Bedimmed (b/di-md), Ppl. a. [f. prec. + -eijI.] 
Obscured in brightness or clearness. 

1790 Cow per Odyss. 1. 459 The palace dark be-dimm’d. 
1831 Carlvle Misc. (1857*1 1. 305 An ancient, bedimmed, half 
obliterated woodcut. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- It. Jrnls. 11 . 
177 The backgrounds still retain a bedimmed splendor of 
gilding. 

Bedi mining 1 (b/di*mit)\ ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-1NG ^.] That bedims or obscures. 

18xo Coleridge Friendi 1865)57 Vain halos and bedimming 
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vapours. 1849 Wordsw. Sonn. Wks,III* 66 A dragon's eye 
that feels the stress Of a bedimming sleep. 

Be dimple (b/dirapT), v. [f. Bk- + Dimple.] 
traits. To cover or mark over with dimples. 

1718 Motteux Quix. (1733) II. 276 The whitest Pebbles 
beaimpie its smooth surface. 1821 Clare VilL Mtnstr. I. 30 
The shower-bedimpled sandy lanes. 

Bedin, bedinner, etc.: see Be - pref. 

Bedi'p (b/di-p), v . [OE. bedyppan , f. Be* + 
dyppan to Dip. Obs. after 12th c., but formed anew 
c 1600.] traits. To dip, immerse, treat to a dipping. 

c 1000 vElfric Gen. xxxvii. 31 His •• bedyptonhjstunecan 
on 3 am blode. r 1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxvi. 23 Se pe bedypO 
foil 60 Hatton bedep3] on disce mid me his hand. 159® 
Sylvesteh Du Bartas (1608) 993 Her.. hands in snow be- 
dipt. 1820 Combe (Dr. Syntax> Consol, ti. (D.), The warrior s 
spear bedipp'd in blood, a 1845 Hood Storm Hastings 1, 
Crowds of idlers willing or unwilling To be bedipped. 
i Bedirt (h/dout), z/. Obs. Also7bedurt. [f. 
Be- + Dirt.] traits. To cover or defile with dirt; 
fig. 1 to throw dirt at/ to vilify. 

1622 MABBF.tr. Aswan's Guzman cTAlf. II. 56 My Master 
knew I was all bedurted. 1673 Pens Life W ks. 1782 I. 39 
An Independent and an Anabaptist.. have lately bedirted 
us in three discourses. 1684 Contempt. State 0/Man 1. tx. 
(1699I 98 Be dirted and defiled with abominable, .crimes. 

Hence Bedirted, bedirten (Sc.) ppl. a. 

1528 A. DaLabeb Narr. in Froude Hist. Eng. { 1856) II. 

56 All bedirted as I was. a 1550 Peebles to Play { 1862) 10 
She..all bedirten drew him out. 1721 Strype Keel. Mem. 

1.1. xxii. 160 A long gown .. all bedirted like, and sloven. 

tBedrrter. obs. A thrower of dirt; a vilifier. 

1747 T. SrORY Life(>\ The Stoners and Bcdirters among 
his Hearers. 

Bedirty, bedismal, etc.: see Be -pref. 
Bedizen (b/dorzn,-di*z’n), v. ; also bedizzen. 
[f. Be- + Dizen. All English orthoepists have (oi); 
Webster lias the alternative (i).] traits . To dress 
out, especially in a vulgar or gaudy fashion. 

1661 K. \V. Con/.Charac. u86o> 81 Thesepetty ladies, .are 
bedizned in sable sacks, or.. in white sarcenet wallats. 1755 
Johnson, Bcitizen, to dress out: a low word, a 1779 Lang- 
Horne County Just. R.‘Ve cits, that sore bedizen Nature's 
face. 1825 Scott Talism. (1854J 267 You have bedizened 
me in green, a colour he detests. 

b. fig. 

a 1788 Headley Pa rod. Grays El. «T.)The name bedizen d 
by the pedant muse. 1806 Ed in. Ret*. VI 11 . 268 The quo¬ 
tations .. with which Mr. Lemaistre has thought fit to he- 
di/zen his pages. 1820 W. 1 kvisg Sketch Bk. 11.130 Bedizened 
out into a burlesque imitation of an antique masque. 

Bedizened (bfdorz’ml, -drzn’d), ppl. a. [f. 
prec. + -Ei)b] Dressed up with vulgar finery. 

1707 Farvchar Beaux’ Stral. lit, i. 23, 1 took him for a 
Captain, he's so bedizen'd with Lace, i860 Moi le.y Xetherl. 
(1868' I. ii. 37 Bedizened dresses. 1867 Smiles Huguenots 
Er. xix. (18S0I 349 A poor bedizened creature .. was led 
through .. Paris in the character of the Goddess of Reason. 
Bedizening, vbl sb. Dressing out. 

1863 Holland Lett. Joneses xiv. 206 In your devotion to 
dressing and bedizening of your persons. 
Bedrzenment- The process, result, or ma¬ 
terial of bedizening; vulgar or gaudy attire. 

1837 Carlyle Er. Rev. III. iv. iv. 227 They sit there, .with 
oak-branches, tricolor bedizcnmcnl. 1859 Kingslev Misc. 
I. 4S i'.ven if there were no bedizenment of jewels. 

Bedlam (be*dhm). Forms: 1-3 betleem, 3 
beppleeem, 3-6 beth(e)leem, 4 bedleem, 4-8 
bethlem, 6 - -lehem, 3-7 bedlem, 5 bedelem, 

6 bedleme, 6-7 -lame, 6- bedlam. [ME. Bedlem 
- Bethlem , Bethlehem ; applied to the Hospital of 
St. Mary of Bethlehem, in London, founded as a 
priory in 1 247, with the special duly of receiving 
and entertaining the bishop of St. Mary of Beth¬ 
lehem, and the canons, etc. of this, the mother 
church, as often as they might come to England. 
In 1330 it is mentioned as ‘an hospital,’ and in 
1402 as a hospital for lunatics (Timbs) ; in 1346 
it was received under the protection of the city of 
London, and on the Dissolution of the Monas- 
teries, it was granted to the mayor and citizens, 
and in 1547 incorporated as a royal foundation 
for the reception of lunatics. Thence the modern 
sense, of which instances appear early in 16th c.] 
f 1 . The town of Bethlehem in Judea. Obs. 

071 Blickl. Horn. 93 pa he on Betleem wxs acenned. 
e 1200 Erin. Coll. Horn. 31 And tealde pe herdes pe wake- 
den ouer here oref biside peburch bclleem I?betleemJ. cizoo 
Ormin 3360 He borenn iss 1 Davipp kingess chesstrc, pat iss 
aehalenn Bepplesem. a 1300 Cursor M. 11234 pat bjisful 
birb in bethleem \Gfitt. bethcleem, Laud a 1400 bedlcmj. 
138a YVyclif Luke ii, A cite of Dauith that is cleped Bedleem. 
r 1440 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. C. 109 Ihesu, bat was in bedlcm 
borne. 1616 Pasquil 4- Bat A. v. ao6 M. Mamon is in a 
Citic of lurie, called Bethlem, alias, plaine Bedlame. 

2 . The Hospital of St. Mary of Bethlehem, used 
as an asylum for the reception and cure of men¬ 
ially deranged persons; originally situated in 
Bishopsgate, in 1676 rebuilt near London Wall, 
and in 1815 transferred to Lambeth. Jack or Tom 
o' Bedlam : a madman. 

1528 Tisdale Obed. Chr. Matt (1848) 184 For they .. do 
things which they of Bedlam may see that they are but 
mad ness. 1562 J. H eywood Prov. * Epig r.{ 1867) 107 Lyke 
Iackc of Bedlem in and out whipping. 1589 / appe w. 
Hatchet (1844) 34 Could sute them in no place but in Bedlam 


and Bridewell. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. Vi, v. i. 131 To Bedlem 
with him ! Is the man growne mad? 1605 — Lear 1. 11.148 
With a sighe like Toni o' Bedlam. 1678 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) II. 426, 1 went to see new Bedlam Hospital.. most 
sweetly placed in Moorfields, since the dreadful fire. i860 
G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xl (1878) 223 There was I 
.. in as strait a jacket as ever poor wretch in Bedlam. 

3 . By extension: A lunatic asylum, a madhouse. 
1663 Aron-himnncha 32 The Bedlam .. the skrews .. are 

the best instances of our kindness. 1699 Pom fret Love 
triumph. Reason 170 "I was both an hospital and bedlam 
too. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Christi vn. iv. (1852) 525 A 
Bethlehem seems to have been fitter for them than a gal- 
lows, u 1743 Lo. Hervey Beauties Eng. (1804* *• 106 Tho f 5 
virgins act a wiser part Who hospitals and bedlams would 
explore. , 

b. abstr. Madness, lunacy. Also tnlerjcctionally. 
1598 Marston Pygmal. tu. 149 Bedlame, Frenzie, Madnes, 
Lunacic, I challenge all your moody Empery. a 1645 
Habington Pine J ’. Eolly v, Bedlam ! this is pretty sport. 

4. fig. A scene of mad confusion or uproar. 

a 1667 Cowley Cronnvell Wks. 1710 II. 627 Thou dost .. 

A Babel, and a Bedlam grow. 1713 Guardian No. 132 
(1756) II. 194 Our house is a sort of Bedlam, and nothing 
in order. 1850 Carlyle Latter.d. Pamph. viil (1872) 276 
That all this was a Donnyhrook Bedlam. 

f 5 . An inmate of Bethlehem Hospital, London, 
or of a lunatic asylum, or one fit for such a place, 
a madman ; spec . one of the discharged, but often 
only half-cured, patients of the former, who were 
licensed to beg. wearing as a badge a tin plate on 
their left hand or arm ; called also bed lam-beggars, 
be ill a/tiers, bedlamites. Obs. 

1522 Skelton / Vhy not to Cou rte Wks. 11 . 6s3Suchamadde 
bedlenie For to rewle this reame. IS4 1 Barnes ICks. (1573^ 
294/2 A scorge to tame those hedlames w-ith. 1545 Cover- 
dale Abridgm. Erasm. Euchir. iii. Wks. 1844 I. 5 °° the 
world judgeth us lo be fools.. and to be mad bcdlames. 
x 594 T. B. La Primaud. Er.Acad. It. 169 The veriest beu- 
leins that can be. 1611 Cotgk. s.v. Affamf, A hungry 
Boore is halfe a bedlam. 1626 L. Owes Spec. Jcsuit.dteg 
37 The Duke imagining him to bee a foole, or a bed cm 
.. let him goe. 1678 Benyas Pilgr. 1.123 Some [said] they 
were Bedlams. 1701 Swift Mrs. Harris' Petit. \S ks. 1755 
111 .11. 61 She roar'd like a Bedlam. 

0 . atlnb ., at length adj. Of, belonging to, or fit 
for Bedlam or a mad-house ; mad, foolish. 

a 153S More If'ks. 11557) *6 The rauing of bethlem people. 
*575 Turberv. P'akonric 254 Falcons .. when they bee im¬ 
patient and bedlam in the mewe. 1599 Shaks. Hen. L. v. 
i. 20 Ha, art thou bedlam? 1642 Milton Apol.Smect. \V ks. 
(18511275 But this which followes is plaine bedlam sluffe. 
1788 Cowper Table-T. 609 Anacreon, Horace, play d..This 
Bedlam part. 

7 . Comb.: sbs., as Bedlam beggar (cf. BEDLAM f), 

- house, -man ; adjs., as bedlam-mail , - ripe , -willed. 

1525 Tisdale *V. T. Pro!., Who ys .. so bedlem maddc to 
affyrm that good is the natural! cause of yuell ? 1333 More 
Ausxo. Poyson. Bk. Wks. <15371 l °.<6/2 More bedelem rype 
then thys booke is, 1556 J. IIfywood Spider <5- P. Ixxxtv. 
28 Beetill blind, and bedlcm mad. 157 2 E. H. tr. Lavaterns 
Ghostesi. 1596) 13 Bedleme houses where maddc and frantike 
men are kept. 1605 Shaks. I^earu. hi. 14 The country giues 
me proofe, and president Of Bedlam beggers, 1646 G. 
Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 60 All Bcdlam-wittcd, walkc in 
Bedlem wise. 1658 Ussiier Ann. vi. 1688) 106 Like a bed¬ 
lam-man. 1837 Carlyle Er. Rev. III. vi. vii. 346 Hardly 
audible amid the Bedlam-storm. 

+ Be*dlamer. Obs. [f. Bedlam + -ek 1 .] A 
lunatic ; spec, a Bedlam-beggar. 

c 1675 W. Blunhell Crogsby Rec. 137 A gentleman who 
passed as a Bedlamer. a 1733 North Lives I. 287 This 
country was then much troubled with Bedlamers. 

Be'dlamism. A word or thing characteristic 
of Bedlam ; a trait of madness. 

1843 Carlyle Past# Pr. 288 Nothing but a noisy bedlam- 
ism in your mouth. 1865 Eredk. Gt.X 1 . xy. xi. 80 A 
strict place, moreover; its verybedlamisnts flowing bylaw. 

Bedlamite ^be'dbmoit), sb. and a. [f. as prec. 
+ -itk.] A. sb. An inmate of Bedlam or of 
a lunatic asylum ; a madman or lunatic. 

1621 BeRTos'.dzm/. Mel.w. iv. 1. v, Such raging bedlamites, 
as are tied in chains. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 489 More 
fit .. to be read by Bedlamites than pretenders to vertue 
and modesty. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic . (1779' III. Ixxxi. 

168 Lord K-raved like a bedlamite. 1822 Byron Juan 

Vi. xxxiv, Like .. bedlamites broke loose. 

B. alt rib. or adj. Lunatic, mad, 

1815 Scott Guy M. liii, * The devil take the bedlamite old 
woman !’ a 1852 Moore: Three Doctors v, Dr. Slop, upon 
subjects divine. Such bedlamite slaver lets drop. 

Bedlamitish (be dbmoitij), a. [f. prec. + 
-tsh 1.1 Like a bedlamite; mad ; foolish. 

1824 Blachxo. Mag. XVI. 179 None, .was so Bedlamitish, 
as to fancy that he himself was personally aggrieved. 

Be dlamlike, a. and adv . like a madman. 

A. adj. Mad-looking. 

1618 M. Baret Horsemanship 1. 58 That will.. make him 
[the horse] more bedlam-like. 

B. adv. After the manner of a madman. 

1576 Newton tr. Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 68 Many befog 
angred - • will Bedlam-like run upon their enemies with 
minds enraged. 1581 — Seneca's Thebaisy Agaue ibed- 
lemlikc) raunged up and downe the woode With systers hers. 

+ Be dlamly, adv . Obs. [f. Bedlam a. + -ly 2 .] 
Like a madman, insanely. 

1553-87 Foxf. A. d* M. (1596) 996/1 To speake as undis- 
creetlie and bedlcmly, as ye doe. 

tBedlar, -lawer, a. (and sb.) Obs. exc. 
dial. [ME. bed lawer e, f. Bei> + ? ON. lag lying: 


cf. MHG. betteliger , -ic, G. bettldger, -ig, in same 
sense.] Bed-ridden ; a person confined to bed. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 28 Bedlawyr, deenmbens. 1447 
Bokenham Seyntys (1835) 288 Seke wummen .. wych bed- 
laure dede lye. 1468 Medulla Gram., Chutcus, a bed- 
lawcre. 1474 Act. Audit. 36 (Jam.) Johne of Kerss wes 
seke and bedlare. 1868 (i. Macdonald Seaboard Par. I. x. 

146 Patients, who considered themselves bed tars.. bedridden, 
b. Comb, t Bcdlawerman. 

1419 in Promp. Parv. 28 Item lego cuilibet pauperum 
vocalorum bedlawermen .. iiij d. 

Bedlar, local variant of Bedbal, beadle. 

Bedle, obs. form of Beadle. 
f Bedle, Obs. Bdellium ; cf. L. bedella. 

1591 Percjvall Sp. Diet., Bedel, a bedle stone, Bethillus. 

Be dless, <*. [f- Bed sb. + -less.] Without 

a bed, unprovided with a bed. 

1864 Sala Daily Tel. 13 Oct., Bedless and supperless 
wanderers. 1870 R. Anderson Missions A mer. Bd. IV. xlu. 
413 The people stem to be almost bedless. 

Hence, Be dlessness. 

1861 Sala Tw. round Clock 7 Were it winter, our bed- 
lessness would be indefensible. 

Be*d-linen. [f. Bed jA + Lin ex.] Bed-clothes, 
esp. sheets and pillow-cases, originally of linen. 

1815 Scott Guy M. xliv, She proceeded .. to arrange the 
stipulated bed-linen. 

Be d-marker, [f- Bed sb. + Maker.] 

1 . One who constructs beds. 

c 1500 CockeLorelles B. (1843' 9 Bedmakers, fedbed makers, 
and wyre drawers ; Founders .. and broche makers. 

2 . One who arranges beds for use again, after 
they have been slept in; the official name in the 
English universities for old women or men who 
make the beds and sweep the rooms in college. 

1465 Mann. $ Plonseh. Exp. 184 Itcme. .the kede-maker a 
pelow. 1552 Hlloet, Bedde maker, Lectistemiator. 1678 
Vug. Mans Call. 107 His health .. is his best bed-maker, 
that makes his bed so easie to rest on. 1691 Ease of 
Exeter Coll. 18 For fear she should .. lose her place of Bed- 
maker. 1716 Cibber Love Makes Man \. i. 21 He never spoke 
six Words lo any Woman in his Life, but his Bed-maker. 1789 
Mrs. Piozei Journ. France II. 118 A person not unlike an 
Oxford or Cambridge bed-maker. 1825 Bentham Ration. 
R<ru>. 337 The barbers, cooks, bed-makers, errand-boys, and 
other unlettered retainers to the university, are sworn in 
English to the observance of these Latin statutes. 

So Bed-making. 

1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 16 To prevent sizars over heat- 
ing their brains: bedmaking, chamber-sweeping, and water- 
fetching, were doubtless great preservatives. 1691 Case 
of Exeter Coll. 19 Her Employ of Bed-making in Exeter 
Colledge. 1883 Glasgow Wkly. Her. 21 Apr. 8/4 Ladies 
Baking, Cooking and Bedmaking Aprons. 1885 Oxf. Stu¬ 
dent's Handbk. 235 In addition, /7a year for bcdmaking. 
Bedman, obs. variant of Beadsman. 
t Bedo% v. Obs. In 1-3 bed6n, bidon. [OE. 
bedo/t, (. Be -+d 6 n to put, Do. With sense 2, cf. 
Ger. bet It tut, be mac hen.] 

1 . traits. To put to, lo shut. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. cxlvii. 2 pad doru mihtest beddn. 

2 . To befoul, defile with ordure. 

C1230 Ancr. R. 130 J>us wende Saul into hole uort te bidon 
bene stude. Ibid. 216 HabbeS ]>cos fulusic mester .. 
pet so bido 5 ham sulucn. 

3 . To adorn, ornament, garnish. 

'la 1500 in Furniv. Percy Fol. II. 3 ° 5 A kirtle and a mantle 
.. with branches and ringes full richely bedone. a 1765 ‘ Ld. 
Thomas <$• Fair AnneP xx, in Child Ballads in. (1885) 183 
The belt that was about her waist Was a' wi’ pearls bedone. 


Bedoctor, bedolt, bedot, etc.: see Be- pref. 
Bedog (b/d*rg\ v. [f. Be- + Dog sb. and v .] 

1 . traits. To call ‘ dog.* 

1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Roiol.for Oliver Wks. 11 . 260 
Be*dogging this poor singer, that be-bttching. 

2 . To follow about like a dog, to dog. 

1858 Trelawny Rec. Shelley, Byron, etc. ii, (1878)57 Envy, 
malice, and hatred bedogged his steps. 

ITence Bedo'gged ppl. a.. Become like a dog. 
167a Cotton Scarron 11. (1692)43 She had told her dear 
bedogged. _ 

+ Bedo*te, v. Obs. [f. Be- 3 + Dote.] traits. 
To cause to dote, make silly, befool. 

c 1385 Chaucer Z. G. W. 1547 Ffor to be-dote this queen 
was here assent. 1449 Pf.cock Rtpr. 145 Salomon .. fonned 
and bidotid with his wijfis, made ydolis false goddis. 1583 
Golding Calvin on Dent, clxxxiii. 113O So bedoted that they 
could not come to the knowledge of their sinnes. 

tBedoubt, V. Obs, Also 5 pa. pple. bedoute. 
[f. Be- 2 + Dourt v. Cf. F. redouter .] To dread. 

1470 Hardyng Chron. cli, Aboue all men he was there 
moste ljedoiite. , 

Bedouin (be-dz/^’n), sb. (and a.) v orms: 4 pi. 
bedoynes, 7 pi. baduini, sing, bedwin, S bedo- 
nian, bedouia, bedoweon, 8- bedouin (9 bedu- 
in). Also b. 9 sing, bedawy, -awee, pi. bedawin, 
-oen. [a. F. bedouin , 12ih c. OF. H bedenvin (pi.), 
13th c. beduitts, beduyn (sing.), a. Arab. 

badawin ,or badawiit, pi. of bada- 

wty or badawiy a dweller in the desert, f. badw 
desert. First known to Europeans in Crusading 
times. The plural, being of most freouenl use, 
was adapted in med.L. as beduhti, bedcwlni, It. 
bedttini, baduini, whence a sing. h. bedntnus, It. 
bedui 110, F. beduin, etc., \vith the Arab. pi. ending 
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BEDSTEAD 


-In retained: cf. assassin , also e he rub in , seraph in, 
rabbin . In English apparently forgotten after 
Crusading times till the l 7th c. The mod. spelling 
is French: travellers acquainted with Arabic often 
substitute the forms in 0.] An Arab of the desert. 

c 1400 M aunukv. v. 35, I duelled with him as soudyour in 
his werres .. a3cn the Bedoynes. 1603 R. Johnson Kingd 
<V Commonw. 17: Parte of the Arabians .. live in the fields 
and inounlaincs, and are termed Baduini. 1635 Pagitt 
Christianogr. 1. ii. (1636) 71 A few Christians remaining, 
called Bed wins. 1767 Russel in Phil. Trans. LVIII. 144 
The Bedouins at this place. 1788 Gibbon Dec!, F. (1802) 
IX. 223 The same life is uniformly pursued by. .the modem 
Bedoweens. 1796 Morse Anter. Geog. II. 609 The Bcdo- 
nians, or wandering Arabs. 1847 Kinglake Etithcn 180, I 
was now amongst the true Bedouins. 

/ 3 . 1865 Taut. Treas. Smut. Read. vn. 442 The tent of the 

modem Beda wy. 1870 R. Anuerson Missions A tner. Bd. III. 
iii. 45 The wild Bcdawin .. were worse than the Greeks. 

b. Iransf One who leads a Bedouin-like life 
elsewhere ; a gipsy. (Cf. City Arab.) 

1863 Times 2 May, Where were all the dingy bedouins of 
England who travel through to this great gathering ? 

2, attrib. or as adj. 

1844 Menu Babylonian P'cess. 82, 1 had seen several 
Bedouin girls. >86t Sala Txv. round Clocks Half-starved 
Bedouin children, mostly Irish. 

Be’douinism. The Bedouin life or system. 

186s Bat. Bern 5 Aug. 176 It is against this ideal Bedouin- 
ism that Mr. Palgrave is chiefly vehement. 

+ Bedove, bedoven, pa, pple. Obs. Forms; 
1 bedofen, 6 Sc. bedoif, bedowyu, -ovin. [:— 
OE. bedofen , pa. pple. of bedtifan to submerge, 
f. Be- -4 -dufan to dive, sink.] Immersed, plunged. 

a\ooo zEi.iric Horn. 11 . 472 Bedofen on deoppre nyten- 
nysse. 1513 Douglas ."Kite is v. vi. 125 All his incmbris in 
mude and dung bedoif. 2 bid, vn. Prol. 60 Bcdovin in 
donkis deyp was every syk. 

t Bedo*w(e, v. Sc. Obs. [perh. f. Be- + Dowie, 
sad, or its root Dole, sorrow.] trans. ?To sadden. 

*5 I 3Douglas sEnctsx in, i. 42 The gret syte Thar breistis 
had bedowit and to smyte. 

Bedowlo, bedown, bedowse, etc.: see Be-. 

Bedown, prep. rare— 1 , [f. Be-+ Down, on 
some mistaken analogy.] = Down, Adown. 

?<rx8oo in Aytoun’s Ballads Scot. (1858) 11 . 369 Bedown 
the bents of Banquo brae My lane 1 wandered. 

Bed-pan (be-dprcm). [cf. MDu, beddepanne : 
see Pan.] 

1 . A pan for warming beds ; a warming-pan. 

> 5®5 J* Higgins Junius Namend.. Bat Ulus cubicularius 

.. un cschaiifloir dc lit, a bed pan, or warming pan. 1597 
Gerard Herbal (1633) 1066 A little bag with some .. Bay- 
salt, and made hot vpon a bed-pan. 1699 Garth Dhpetis. 
72 Each Combatant his Adversary mauls With batter'd 
Bed-pans. 

2 . A chamber utensil constructed for use in bed. 

1883 Flor. Nightingale, in Qunin’s Diet. Med. 1046 Bed- 
pans should have Carbolic powder in them lavishly. 

Bed-post (be-dp^st). [see Post.] A post of 
a bed, one of the upright supports of the frame¬ 
work of a bed. The twinkling cf a bedpost : 
cf. Bedstaff, 

1598 Marston Pygmal. iii. 149 The antique Bed-post. 1815 
Scott Guy M. xliv, One of the bed-posts of a sort of teru- 
bed. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. <$• Merdu Ill, hi. 78 In the 
twinkling of a bed-post Is each savoury platter clear. 

Bedrabble (bftlrae-b’l), v . Chiefly in ppl. adj. 
Bedrabbled. [f. Be- 2 + Drabble.] trans. To 
make wet and dirty with rain and mud. 

c 1440 Prontp. Pam. 28 Be-drabylyd or drabclyde, pain- 
dosus, 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xi, Jacket and leather 
gaiters, sufficiently bedrabbled with mud. 1879 Scribu. 
Mag. July 334 The bedrabbled snows of March shrank away. 

Hence Bedra-bbling vbl. sb. 

1884 Harpeds Mag. Sept 623/2 With no disfigurement of 
scorching or bedrabbling. 

Bedraden, obs. form of Bedrid. 

Bedraggle (b/Vlne‘g’ 1 ), v. [f. Be- + Dkaggle.] 
a. To wet (dress, skirts, or the like) so that they 
drag, or hang limp and clinging with moisture, b. 

4 To soil clothes by suffering them, in walking, to 
reach the dirt/ Johnson. (Rare in the active till 
modern limes.) 

1727 Swift Past. Dial. Wks, 175c IV 7 . 1. 78 Poor Patty 
Blount, no more be seen Bedraggled in my walks so green. 
1857 M rs. Browning A ur. Leigh 9 The very sky Bedraggled 
with the desolating salt. 1871 Daily News 24 Aug., The 
rain has fallen .. bedraggling the flags and banners. 

Hence, Bedraggled ppl. a ., Bedragglement. 

1727 |see prec .1 18*4 W, Irving T. Trav. 1 . 36 Such pale, 
careworn faces, such bedraggled dresses. 1852 Hawthorne 
Tangina. T. 105 All in a terribly bedraggled condition. 1882 
Standard 7 June 3/1 Elaborate costumes .. much the worse, 
not for wear, but for .. bedragglement. 

Bedral, bederal (bed(£)ral). Sc. Also be- 
thral, -el, betheral, -el. [App. a corruption of 
Beadle : the ending may be due to form-assoc.] 

A church officer in Scotland with duties akin to, 
but not identical with, those of Ihe English beadle, 
often combining those of clerk, sexton, and bell¬ 
ringer. 

1815 Scott Guy M. Iv, Put in auld ELpeth, the bcdral’s 
widow—the like o’ them’s used wi* graves and ghaists, 
and thae things. 1823 Byron Juan x. Ixxiii, Black Ed* 
ward’s helm, and Beck cl’s bloody stone, Were pointed out 


as usual by the bedral. J834 M. Scoi r Cruise Midge ii 863) 
211 The Dominie was sitting .. opposite the auld Bcthcrcl. 
Bedrape, etc. : sec Be- pref 
+ Bedra*vel, v. Obs. Also S bedrawl. [f. Be- 
+ Dravel.] trans. To cover with drivel or saliva. 
1377 Lange. P. PI. B. v. 194 panne com couctyise .. His 
berde was bidraueled. [1721 Bailey, Bed raided, bedrabbled, 
bedri veiled.] 

t Bedread, ppl. a. Obs. rare. Dreaded. 
t‘1485 Digby Myst. (1882)1. 64, 1 am most be-dred with 
my bronde bright. 

Bedread, -red(e, -reed, obs. ff. Bedrid. 
Bedrernt, obs. f. bedrenched : see Bedrench. 
t Be’dr el, a. Obs. rare. Also 6 beddrell, 
bedral, 7 bedrell, 9 Sc. beddel. [? Corrupted from 
bed red. Bedrid, or from Bkdlak.] — Bedridden. 

1513 Douglas .‘Ends xn. vii. 32 Quhilk as beddrell lr./\ 
beard] lay Befor hys zet. 1603 Florio Montaigne i. xix. 
(1632) 32 There is no man so crazed, bedrell, or decrepit. 

B. as sb. A bedridden person. 
a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. 109 (Jam.) The Blind, Crooked, 
Bedralis, Widowis, Orphelingis. 1815 Cjialmlrs Let. in 
Life (1851) 11 . 13 Is the beddel got better? 1845 Statist . 
Acc.Scot., Kincard. XL 249 The poor were of three classes, 
viz. beddels, those who were confined by infirmity, etc. 

Bedrench b/idre-nj), v. /’a. t. and pa. pple. 
bedrenched; also 4 -6 bedreint, 6 bedrent, 
[f. Be- + Drench.] Intensive of Drench ; to soak. 

c 1450 Crt. of Lcroo 577 Lady Venus .. Receive our billcs 
with teres al bedreint. *563 Sackville Mirr. Mag., Induct. 
x.vi, And showers.. all bedrent the place. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, m. iii. 46 Such Crimson Tempest should bedrench 
.. king Richard's land. 1656 Sanueksox Scrtn. (1689> 362 
Their heads, .bcdrencht.. with Ointments 1812 W.Tennant 
. luster F. 11. lviii.They .. bedrench their blood with wine. 

Bedress (bqdrcs), v. [f. Be- + Dress.] trans. 
To dress up. Hence Bodressed (b/'jdre'sl),///. a. 

1821 Combe (Dr. Syntax) Wife v. (D.)Thc bride.. had be- 
dress'd Her upright form in all her best. 1863 G. Cai.veut 
Gentian, i. 8 Let no be dressed, bescented passer curl his lip. 

t Bedri’b, v. Obs. [cf. Drib.] 

1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. iv. i, A swinging drubbing to 
bedrib him. 

Bedribblo, bedrift, etc. : sec Be- pref. 
Bedrid (bedrid), a., orig. sb. Forms: 1-2 
bedreda (-rida), 4 bederede, 4-5 bedrede, 4 H 
bedred, 5 -ered, beedered, 6 beddred, bedread, 
-reed, -ridde, 7 beddered, -riddo, 6- bedrid. 
[OE. bedreda, -rida, f. bed bed 4- rida rider, f. ridan 
to ride. LG. has, in same sense, bedderede, -redig \ 
the dulling of the atonic vowel in OE, is frequent 
in forms like tnislcca, for misliea , etc.] 

1 . Confined to bed through sickness or infirmity. 
The usual prose form is now Bedridden, 

c 1000 Thorpe’s Horn. II, 422 (Bosw.)Da:r keg be ft,ini we^c 
fin bedreda. Ibid. I. 472 Drihien cwaj> to sumuni bed- 
ridan. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 6198 Seke I was, and 
bedred lay. c 1430 l low Gd. Wife taught Dan. 19 in 
Babces Bk. <18681 37 pe poorc & )>e beedered, loke fiuu 
not lo^e. 1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, xxv, All leprouse and 
pore beddred creatures. 1565 Jewell Kept. Harding* 1611) 
393 Lying Bed-read many yceres for sicknes.se of Body. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 139 To her decrepit, sicke, and 
bed-rid Father, a 1626 Be. Andrewes Scrnr. xix. 11661)450 
Clinici Christiani, beddered Christians. 1765 Wesley in 
Whs. (t872) U I.207 He is. .nowquite bed-rid. 1815 Southey 
Roderick 1. 141 Bed-rid infirmity alone was left behind. 

2 . fig. Worn out, decrepit, impotent. 

1621 Quarles A rgalus <y P. (1678) 73 Whose richly furnish'd 
'Fable would invite A bedrid stomack to an appetite. 1641 
Milton Auimadz’. Wks (1851)217 Whai an over-worne and 
l>edrid Argument is this. 1822 Hazlitt Tabled. I. vi. 130 
In danger of being bed-rid in his faculties. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr, Rev. 1 .1, in. vn. 75 Orthodoxy, bedrid as she seemed. 

Bedridden (be'drhd’n), a. (sb.) Forms: 4 bed- 
reden, -redden, -raden, 5 bedredene, -redyn, 
-rydeu, 8- bedridden, [f. Bedrid, the -en being 
added on the analogy of ppl. adjs,] 

A. adj. = Bedrid i. 

1340 Hamfole Pr. Cause. 808 When he is seke, and bed- 
reden lys. 1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. vm. 108 A bedreden 
ivomman, e 144 oGcsta Rom. Ixxxv. 459 He laye bedredene 
vij. yere. 1711 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. 28 A kind of bed¬ 
ridden Creature. 1796 Morse Anter. Geog. II. 25 The bed¬ 
ridden may hear divine service in their beds. 1856 R, 
Vaughan Mystics. (1860) L 239 He tells a bedridden man to 
climb the mountains. 

fig. 1816 Coleridge Lay Scrtn. 319 Truths ., considered 
as so true as to lose all the powers of truth, and lie bedridden 
in the dormitory of the soul. 

+ B. as sb. A bedridden person, Obs. rare. 

1429 Wills <5r Inv. N. C. (1835) 78 Euery hows of almousc 
ordcyncl for bedrydens. 

Be dn ddenness. Also 7 bedridnesse. [f. 
Bedrid, -dent-ness.] Bedridden condition. 

1630 Donne Serin. 245 Bind me .. in the Corde of Decrcpit- 
nesse and Bedridnesse. 1871 Hawtmoknf. Sept. Felton 
(1879) 49 My old grandmother laments her bed ridden ness. 

tBe’drip. Obs. Also bedrepe, (bederpe), 
bederepe, -rape, bedripe, bidrip(e, -repe. 
[OE. bed-rip, f. bed- prayer, request (see Bead) 
t rip reaping, harvest: lit. * reaping by request ’; 
called also bfn-rip, f, ben prayer. Retained as 
a technical term in charters, etc., and variously 
corrupted : seems to have become obs. in 15th c,] 
A service which some tenants had to perform to 


their lord, viz. al his request or bidding to reap 
his corn at harvest-time. The days thus employed 
were sometimes called boon-days. 

12261 o Hen. 1 11.Rot. 8(Mount) Debent venire in autumpno 
ad precariam qua; vocatur a le bederepe. 1417 E. E. Wills 
(1882)27 My pourc lenauntes .. that hauelh y^eue to tne 
Capouns & bederpes, and Plonwys. 1670 Blou nt Law Diet. 
Bederepe, Bidrepe is a service, which some Tenants were 
anciently bound to perform, viz. To reap their Landlord’s 
Corn at Harvest. 

Bedrit, -ite, obs. Sc. form of Bediiit v. 
t Bedri’ve, V. Obs. [f. Be- + Drive: in Caxton, 
directly after Klein, bedryven, or G. betreiben.] 
a. trans. To drive about; b. To commit, perpe¬ 
trate, do ; e. intr. To have to do with. 

c 1205 Lay. 6206 Sa>w'cric men mid wedcre bi-driuene. 
1481 Can 1 on Reynard (Arb.' 78 Ony that wolde bedryue 
ony thyng ayensl you. Ibid. 114 No man dar . but preyse 
idle that they bedryuv. Ibid. 27 Also 1 have bydryuen with 
dame erswyndc his wyf. 

Bedrivel, bedrizzlo ; see Be- pref 
Bedroom (bc’dr? 7 m). [sec Room.] 

1. Room in bed, sleeping room or space, rare. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. .V. 11. ii. 51 Then by your side, no bed- 

roome me deny. 

2 . A room used or intended to contain a bed or 
beds; a sleeping apartment. v Now in common 
use instead of the earlier Bed-cha.mrer.) 

1616 Suki l. & Markii .Conntr, Farm 16 On the other side 
of the Kilchin shall be the Farmers Bed-root lie. 179a Mun¬ 
chausen s Trav. iii. 9 The windows of my bed-room, a 1859 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. Y. 73 The gentlemen of the retinue 
.. were .. thrust into a single bedroom. 

1 lunce Bc droomed a., having a bedroom; Bed- 
roomy eollotj., characteristic of a bedroom. 

1865 Pall Malt G. 20 Apr. 3 Light and nine people were 
found in the single bedroomed houses. 1866 Howells 
l cuetian Life vii. go A bed-roomy smell. 

Bedrop (b/plrp-p), v. Pa. pple. bedropped, 
bedropt. [f. Be- 4 + Drop.] 

1. trans. To drop upon, cover or wet with drops. 

1393 Gower Conf 111 .254 As men sene the dew bedroppe 

The leves and the Ilourcs eke. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 527 
The Soil Bedropt with blood of Gorgon. 1829 Wordsw. 
l iberty Wks. V. 102 Life’s )>ook for Thee may lie unclosed, 
till age Shall with a thankful tear bedrop its latest page. 

2. pa. pple. Sprinkled as with drops. 

1658 Rowland Mouffet's Theat. Ins. 965 The .. body 
yellow, bedropt with black frum the neck to the tail. 1858 
Bhulnv. Mag. 482 Lomond and Awe bedropt with woody 
isles. 

b. fg. Strewn, interspersed. 

1377 Lancl. P. PL 1 >. xin. 321 It was bidropped whh 
wratlhe and wikked wille. 1855 Gilmllan Dryden lntrod. 
20 A tale bedropt with the most flagrant falsehoods. 

Bedrown, bodrowse, bedrug, etc.: see Be-. 
Bedryden, 0 bs. form of Bedridden. 

Bedside (bc’dsohd), [Coalesced from bed's side 
in prep, phrases like ‘ by ihe beddes side 1 » beside 
the bed ; thus not a true compound.] Vince or 
position by a bed : used in various phrases, to 
signify proximity to, companionship with, or attend¬ 
ance on, one confined to bed. 

ei374 Chaucer Pari. Foulcs 9y Right at my l»c-ddis side. 
<‘ 1 43S Tore. Portugal 1364 The daniy>elle .. Set hym on 
her bed-syde. c 1440 Gesta Rom. i. 3 My wif.. wollc Hyde 
hi> body by hire beddys syde. 1628 Earle Microcosm, u 
A incer dull Physician; His practice is some business al 
bed sides. 1713 Swift l'r. J. Denny Wks. 1755 111 . 1. 145 
Snatched up a peruke-block that stood by the bedside. 1752 
Mrs. Lennox Fern. Quix. 1 . m. xiii. 176 Never-ceasing at¬ 
tendance at the bed-side of her sick father. 1840 Thirlwall 
Greece Vll.lv.94 He instantly hurried to his friend’s bedside. 

t Bedstaff (Ixrdstaf). Obs . PI, -staffs, staves, 
[see Staff.] A staff or stick used in some way 
about a bed. Formerly well-known as a ready 
weapon : hence, probably, the phrase in Ihe twink¬ 
ling of a bedstaff \ cf ‘the twinkling of an eye/ 
a. Dr. Johnson explains it as; *A wooden pin stuck 
anciently on sides of the bed-stead to hold ihe cloaths from 
slipping on either side.’ (For this, no authority is given, 
and no corroborative evidence has been found.) b. The 
stout sticks or slaves laid (loose) across the bed-stocks in 
old wooden bedsteads, to support the bedding ilhe precursor?, 
of the modern ’laths’), arc in Scotland called bed-rungs 
{rttttg—& taflf, cudgel), and in some parts of England bed- 
sticks : they often served as improvised weapons, e. When 
a bed is fixed in a recess, a stick or staff is used to help 
in making it, and sometimes called a bed-stick. (The ’ bed- 
staves' in quot. 1626, six to each bed, were, of course, b.) 

1576 Baker Gesner's Jewel of Health *47/1 Starring it well 
about with a short bedde staffe. 1626 Alleyns Willi. N.) 
All the furniture in the twelve poor schollars chamber, that 
is to say, six bedsteads, sixe mattresses, six feather beds .. 
three dozen of bedstaves, and six pewter chamber polls. 
a X652 Brome City Wit tv. iii, Say there is no virtue in 
cudgels and bedstaves. 1711 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. 42 
Beating his bare Hip with a Bedstaff. 1845 Barham Ingot. 
Leg. (1862) 183 In her hand she grasped the bedstaff, a 
weapon of mickte might. 

1660 Charac. Italy 78 In the twinkling of a Bedstaff he 
disrobed himself., and was just skipping into Bed. 1676 
Shadwell Virtuoso 1. i, I’ll do it instantly, in the twinkling 
of a Bed-staff. 

Bedstead (be-dsled). [see Stead.] Strictly, 
the place occupied by a bed ; but long ago trans¬ 
ferred to the wooden or metal stand on which 
a bed is raised ; the framework of a bed. 
c 1440 Prontp. Parv, 28 Bedslede, stratum. 1530 PaLSGR. 
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ig; i Bcdde >iedu, chatit. 1535 Con erdall Song Sol. iii. 
7 Aboute Salomous bcd^cade there stonde LX. valeaunt 
men. 1611 Bible Deut. iii. 11 Behold, his bedsted \va> a 
bedsted of yron. 16*i G. Sanovs Ovid's Met. viili 1626 ■ 167 
A homely bed-steed made of willow. 1713 Swift Pr. J. 
Denny Wks. 1755 111 .1.145 We bound our lunatick .. down 
to the bedsted. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm . 352 Cele¬ 
brated for its bedsteads of cast iron. 

Be dstock. [see Stock.] Earlier name of a 
Bedstead, or rather of its front and back parts, 
between which the cross staves or rungs were laid; 
still used in the north. 

1483 Cath. A ngl. 25 Bedstoke, sjonda, fultrum. 1534 
Eng. C/t. Furniture (1866) 189 A peire of bedstockes & an 
olde presse. 1599 Harsnkt Agst, Darcll 1S1 His toe rap¬ 
ping on the Ende of the Bedstocke. 1624 Invent, in 
Arc hoe ol. (1884* XLVUI. 1. 139 A bed slockes, a mattercssc, 
a boulster. 1822 Bewick Mem., note 43 Trunks of two old 
trees .. answer the .. purpose of bed-stocks. 1864 Atkinson 
Whitby Gloss., Bcdstochs, the frame of the bedstead for the 
sacking on which the mattress and bed rest. 

Bedstraw (bed^trp;. [see Straw.] 
f X. The straw which (covered by a sheet) for¬ 
merly constituted the hedding in an ordinary bed, 
and which still serves in rural districts instead of a 
palliasse, or tinder-bed. Obs. (See also Straw.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Mcrch. T. 539 O perilous fyr that in the 
bedstraw bredeth. 1388 Wvu.it Ps. vi. 7 v sclial nioisic 
my bedstre [1382 bedding] with my teeris. 1483 Cath . A ngl. 
25 Bedstrey, stratum, stratorium. 1578 Lyte Dodocns 
402 Feme put into the bcdslrowe, driucth away the stinking 
punayscs. 1626 Bacon Syh'a §696 The Chamber and Bed- 
straw, kept dose, and not Aired, a 1637 Dlkkek Witch 
Edm. tv.ii.Wks. 1873 IV. 413 More fire i‘ th' Bed-straw? 

2 . Name applied to a genus of plants {Galium, 
X.O. Xubiacei*?) containing many species, with 
slender ascending stems, whorlcd or cruciate leaves, 
and small clustered flowers. One of these (O’. 
verum has long borne the legendary name of Our 
Lady's Bedstraw (cf. the similarly allusive Our 
Lady's Garters, Mantle, Slippers, Smock, e-tc.. etc.;; 
whence recent writers have somewhat irrationally 
taken ‘Bedstraw’ as an English hook-name for the 
whole genus, making ‘Our Lady’s B/ a species. 

1527 Andrew Brunszoyhe's Distyll . fl r a/ers O iv, (Jur hidy 
bedslrawc, scrpi 11 tun in latyn. 1543 Trahlrun Vigo’s 
Chirurg. v. v. 169 b, Decoction of the herbe calk'd *mr 
tadyes bedstrawe. 1597 Gerard Herbal 11. cccclxix. 1126 
There be divers sorts of the herbes called Ladies Bedstraw 
or Cheese renning. 1784 Twa.mley Dairying 119'The Run- 
net Plant .. English Names, are yellow ladies bedstraw or 
Cheese running, or petty muguet. 1820 Sower by Eng. 
Sot. s.v., Rough Marsh Bed straw. 1854 S. Thomson Wild 
El. I. 68 In the bedstraw-,.. we count four stamens. 

Bedtick (be-dtik). Also 6 -tyke, [sec Tick.] 
A large flat quadrangular bag or case, into which 
leathers, hair, straw, chaff, or other substances arc 
put to form a bed. 

1569 Wills luv. X.C. (18^51 303 hem one felhcr bedtyhe 
xij«f. 1658 Rowland Monjjet's '/'heat. Ins. yi6 'The use of 
wax .. for bed-ticks that the feathers fly not out. 1861 
Morn. Post 27 Nov., Found under a mattress and bed-tick. 

lienee Bedti:cking, bed ticks collectively, or the 
material of which they are made ; also alt rib. 

1705 Overseers Ace. Holy Cross, Canterb., Pd. for mouitig 
Rich. Silks Goods and fur a bediickin, 00. oj. 01. 1884 

Harper s Mag. July 304/1 The bed-ticking bag. 

Bedtime (be'dtaim). [sec '1 ime.] The hour 
or time for going to bed. jig.- ‘hour of death.’ 

a 1250 Owl Sight. 324 Ich singe an eve .. And soththe 
won hit is bed-time. 1590 Shaks. Mids. X, v. i. 34 What 
dances shall wc Iiaue.. Between our after supper, and bed¬ 
time ? 1743 WfcSLEV jrnl. <1749,1 62 The Lord's prayer, 
which they were made say at rising and bed-lime. 

Jig. 1870 Aleoku in Life 118731 457, 1 only ho|ic the 
Master’s work may l>e got done by bedtime. 

Bedub (b/dz>*b , v. [f. Be- 2 + ])UB.] Irons. 
fa. To adorn. Obs. b. To denominate. 

1657 Tomlinson R enous Disp. Pref., You live in a city .. 
bedubbtd and adorned with .. blessings. 1884 Times 25 
Feb. 4 We poor Army tutors who undertake to leach, by 
first unteaching, such specimens .. are bedubbed crammers. 
Beduck, bedumb, bedunch, etc.: see Be- pref. 
Beduin, variant of Bedouin. 

Bedull (bfdtf'l), v. [f. Be- + Dull v.~\ 'To make 
dull. Hence Bedulling ppl. a. 
a 1617 Hieron Whs. (1620) IL 380 Time .. bcdullelh the 
lendemes of his [man’s] conscience. 1836 Blaehzo. Mag. 
XL 724 A mist bedulls mine eyes. 1656 Trapp Comm. 

1 Thess. v. 17 A lazy, customary, bedulling strain. 

Bedung (brdrrij), v. [f. Bk- +Dung.] trans. 
To treat with dung or manure; to befoul with 
dung; also fig. 

1639 Horn & Robotham Gate Lang. Uni. xiv. § 157 What 
he [tne thrush] bedungeth, that sprouteth forth to nusselcn, 
whence comes bird-lime. 1650 Bp. Hall Cases Cousc. 83 
Leaving all but his head, to bedung that earth, which 
had lately shaken at his terrour 1679 Puller Moder. Ch. 
Eng. <1843) 300 Soundly bcdutiged with calumny and filth. 

Bedusk (b/dzrsk), v. [f. Be- 6 + Dusk.] trans. 
To shroud in gloom, as of twilight. 

1566 Drant Wait. Jerim. K uj, Howe hath the Lord .. 
beduskde his daughter dere, Tsyon. a 1670 Hacket Cent. 
Sernt, ( 1675) 455 Some dark cloud bedusks all wordly glory. 

Bedust (bftUrst), v. [f. Be- 6 +Dust.] trans. 
To cover with dust. Hence Bedirsted ppl. a. 

1530 Palscr. 445/2 You have bedusted your shoes, a 1679 
T. Goounvin Whs. (1863) VII. 278 They suffer their hearts 


and lives to lie bedusted. 1832 53 WhistIc-Binhic (Sc. 
Songs) Ser. n. 51 Lang Miller Geordie, wi* meal a’ bedusted. 

Bedward, -wards (be'dw£id,-z), adv. [f. Bed 
sb. + -wakd(s : orig. to bedward .] 

1 . Towards bed, in the direction of bed. 

C1530 J. Rhodes Bh. Xurturc in Babecs Eh. <1868) 69 
When your mayster intendeth to bedward. 1667 Milton 
I*. L. iv. 352 Others on the grass Coucht .. Or Bedward 
ruminating. 1820 Scott Monast. xiv, The signal to move* 
bedward. 1834 Lamb Whs. (1852) 181 When the dark night 
comes and they are creeping bed wards. 

t 2 . Towards bedtime ; just before going to bed. 

1 1430 Diatorie in Babees Bh. 41868» 56 Use licr bi fe 
lnorewc, & to bedward at eue. c 1515 Barclay Egtog. iii. 
U570I B vj 'i, I drauke to bedwarde (as is my common gisei. 
i6i«> Markham Eng. Housezo. 11. i. (16681 47 Drink of it at 
night to bedward. a 1661 Fuller in H.Smith’s Whs. (18671 
1. 20 These sermons have been used as a handmaid to prayer 
bedward in sonic families. 1669 W. Simpson Hydro/ . Cftyrn. 
355 That may be done over night, last to bed-ward. 

Bedwarf (b/dw§ if). [f. Be-2 + Dwarf.] In¬ 
tensive of Dwarf v. Hence Bedwarfed ppl. a. 

1633 Donni; Poems ( 1650) 207 Ti.s shrinking .. hath thus, 
In mmde and body both bedwarfed us. 1664 H. More Myst. 
A//V/.334 Some big Mastiff or bedwarfed Nag. 1678 Norris 
Misc. <16991 283 Self-esteem .. bed warfs all our Excellencies. 

t Bedwele n, v. Obs. Also bidweo'Iicn, 
bcdu elen. [f. Be- + Dwell vA, OE. dxv%Han , 
dw{lian!\ trans. To mislead, lead into error. 

c 1205 .-1 tier. A\ 128 Te valse ancre.. weneS forte gilen God, 
a>e heo bidwcolied simple men. ci2io Leg. Kath . 1247 
F.uch an bihcold o6er as heo bidweolet weren. a 1300 
CursorM. 19526 He cuth mak men be dueld. 

Beclwell, etc.: see Be- pref 

Bedwoman, obs. form of Bead woman. 

t Bedwy’llge, v. Obs. Pa. pple. bydwongen. 
[Only in Caxton: prob. a. Flcm. bedwing-cn.] 
D ans. To constrain, to restrain. 

1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met. mi. iii, 1 oughte well thctuie. 
bedwynge myn herte. 1481 — Reynard tArb. 1 37 They liad 
none l«>rdc tie were nut bydwongen. 

Bedye (b/doi ). [f. Be- + Dye.] Intensive ol 
I)yk v. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1513 Douglas . Ends 1 iv. 31 Thair lithis and )yminis, be 
salt waiter bedyil. i596Splnj»er /•'. Q. 1. x». 7 Br> ton fieldes 
with Sarazin blood Tedyde. 1866 J. Rose / irgit 50 With 
check>.. Bedyed with sanguine berry-juice. 

Bedysman, obs. form of Beadsman. 

Bed-yuer(e (tnispr. bedyner /} var. of bed-ifere > 
dkd-fere, Obs. bed-fellow. 

Bee 1 (bf). Forms: 1-3 beo, 3-9 bee 5 by, 
3-6 be, 6 bey). PL boes : also 12 beon, 3-7 
been, 4 bene, bein, 6 beene. [Com. Tent.: OE. 
heo = Ol 1 G. Ida (G. dial. ben\ , M LG. bie, LG. bigge, 
MDu. bie, Du. bij, all fern.; ON. by j. netit.'i : — 
OTeut. *bibu- or bion ; beside which there is OI 1 G. 
bini nettt., MUG. bine, bin, fcm., mod. G. Idem 
O Teut. all going back to root perh. 

— Aryan bl/i- 'to fear/ in the sense of * quivering, * 
or its development ‘ buzzing, humming/] 

1 . A well-known insect, or rather genus of insects, 
of the IlymcnoptcTOUs order, living in societies 
composed of one queen, or perfect female, a small 
number of males or ‘drones/ and an indefinite 
number of undeveloped females or ‘neuters’ (which 
are the workers), all having four wings; they pro¬ 
duce wax, and collect honey, which they store tip 
for food in the winter. 

a 1000 Ags. Ps. cxvii. 12 W hi me ymbsealdon samod .. 
swa bcon. a 1100 Ags. Gloss, in Wiilcker Voc. 318 Apis, 
beo. c 1275 Pains o/Hcll in O. E. Misc. 148 pickure hi 
hungcp per oucr-al pan don been in wynterslal. ^1300 
Cursor J/. 7113 In Icon inuih lie fand, was slain, A bike o 
bees I v.r. bes] par-in be-bredd. 1382 Wyclii Dent. i. 44 
As been [1388 bees] ben wont to be pursued. 1:1430 Lydg. 
Bochas 1. xix. <15541 35 b, A swarm of been entred on his 
head. 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bhs. (1844 ’ *°7 Paid .. to 
Jodge for a heve for beys iiij. d. 1535 Coverdale Ecclus. 
xi. 2 'fhe Bey is but a small beast anionge the faults, yet is 
hir frute cxceadingc svvete. 1538 Starkey England it. i. 

153 Delytyng in idulnes as a drownc Be doth. 1609 C. 
Butler Pent. Mon. <1634) 139 Whoso keep well Sheep and 
Been, Sleep or wake, their thrift coines in. 1697 Drydkk 
Georg. 1 v. 801 A buzzing noise of Bees his Ears alarms. 1855 
Longe. Hiaw. xxn. 11 Passed the bees, the honey-makers. 

b. Often used as the type of busy workers. 

J 535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 445 Now ar tha maid als 

bissie as ane he. 1580 Baret Alv. To Rdr., A great volume 
which (for the apt similitude betweene the good Scholers 
and diligent Bees) 1 called then their Atuearie , for a me¬ 
morial by whom it was made. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. 
vii. § 24 V. 137 The Popish Clergy, .were as busie as Bees, 
newly ready to swarmc. c 1720 Watts Div. Songs t How 
doth the little busy bee Improve each shining hour ! 1807 

Crabbe Par. Reg. 111.150 Busy and careful, like that work¬ 
ing bee. 

c. A model or image of this insect. 

1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris 239 The remains found in the 
tomb of Childeric, were chiefly gold bees, from which 
Buonaparte took the hint of covering his mantle., with 
representations of that insect. 

d. One of the southern constellations, so figured. 

2 . Applied to a large group of allied insects, 
chiefly with a distinguishing epithet, e. g. Humble 
Bee, Mason Bee, Carpenter Bee, etc.; in scientific 
use, including all insects of the Melliferous or 
honey •gathering division of the Aculeate (or sting¬ 


bearing) Hymenoplcra , and comprising two families, 
the Social Bees or Apidae t and Solitary Bees or 
Andrsenidx. 

t 1000 Sax. Lecclui. II. 308 Feld beon hunis meng to 
somne. 1532 More Con/tit. Tindale Wks. 11557> 502/1 Till 
cither some blind betlle, or some holy humble bee come flye 
in at their mouthes. 1801 Bisgley Anint. Biog.i 1813) Ill. 
275 The Garden Bee. 1847 Carpenter Zool. % 697 Of the 
solitary bees, ..there are many curious varieties; some 
of which go under the names of Mason, Carpenter, and 
Upholsterer Bees, from the materials on which they re¬ 
spectively work. 1861 Hulme tr. Mdpt in- Tandon 11. v. ii, 
2 ^q The Humble Bees arc larger than the Bees. 

o. fig. a. A sweet writer, b. A busy worker. 

X 7S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Bee, Xenophon is called 
the Attic bee. 1791-1824 Disraeli Cur. Lit. 11866' 319/2 
A complete collection of classical works, all the bees of an- 
tiouity.. may be hived in a single glass case. 

4. In allusion to the social character of the insect 
(originally in U. S.,: A meeting of neighbours to 
unite their labours for the benefit of one of their 
number ; e. g. as is done still in some parts, when 
the farmers unite to get in each other’s harvests 
in succession ; usually preceded by a word defining 
the purpose of the meeting, as apple-bee, Inis king- 
bee, quilting bee, raising-bee, etc. Hence , with ex¬ 
tended sense: A gathering or meeting for some 
object; esp. spelling-bee , a party assembled to 
compete in the spelling of words. 

1800 W. Ikying Knicherb. Wks. I. 238 Now were insti¬ 
tutedquilting bee> and husking bees and other rural as¬ 
semblages. 1830 Galt Laurie T. 11849 111 . v. 98, I made a 
bee; that is, 1 collected as many of the most expert and 
able-bodied of the settlers to assist at the raising. 1864 
Miss Yonge Trial II. 281 She is gone out with Cousin 
Deborah to an apple bee. 1876 Lubbock Educ. in Contemp. 
Rev. June 91 He may be invincible at a spelling bee. 1884 
Harper’s Mag. Sept. 510/2 This execution, .. in Idaho 
phrase was a ‘hanging-bee.’ 

5. To have bees in the head or the brains , a bee in 
ones bonnet : i.e. a fantasy, an eccentric whim, a 
craze on some point, a * screw loose/ (Cf. maggot. 
and F .grille.) 

1513 Douglas sEnt'is vin, Prol. 120 Quhat bern be thou 
in bed with heid full of beis? a 1553 Uoall Roister D. (Arb.) 
29 Who so hath suche bees as your tnaLtcr in hys head. 
1657 Colvii. Whigs Supptic. <17511 74 Which comes from 
brains which have a bee. 1724 Ramsay Tea-/. Misc. <ed. 91 
II. 119 But thy wild bees 1 canna please. 1845 DeQuincly 
Coleridge fy Opium Wks. XII. 91 John Hunter, notwith¬ 
standing he had a bee in his bonnet, was really a great man. 

6. Co/nb.andAtlrib. General relations: a. attrib., 
as bee-book , - comb , - garden , - grub , - house> - mouth , 
-Palace,-sting,-swarm,-woman, -yard ; b. objective 
with vbb sb. or agent-noun, as bee-culture, -fumi- 
galor, -herd, -hunter , -hunting, -keeper, -keeping, 
-owner,-shepherd,-ward ; instrumental, as bee-beset. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. 111 . iv. 383 The *bee-besei 
ripe-seeded grass. 1870 Lowell Among my Bhs. Ser. r. 
(1873) 84 The teaching of the latest^ "bee-book. 1882 
Harpeds Mag: Dec. 63/1 Bee-culture is an important in¬ 
dustry. 1609 Gd. Speed to Virginia 13 The maisler ol the 
‘bee-garden ..reapeth a greater gaine by his waxc and 
honie. <11750 Mortimer J.) A convenient .. place .. for 
your apiary or *bec-garden. 1672 Phil, Trans. VII. 5060 
The *Bee-grubbs actually feed on Mites. 1483 Cath.Angl. 
26 "Bcehyrd, apiaster. 1861 Pearson Early y Mid. Ages 
Eng. 2oi It was preferable to be tenant of a holding rather 
than a swine-herd or 'bee-herd. 1675 Loud. Gaz. No. 987/4 
A new Invention for the Improvement of Bees, by certain 
* Bee-houses and Colonies. 1851 Card. Ckron. 755 A very 
convenient *bec-house. 1776 Phil. Trans. LXvlI.44 The 
*bce.huntcrs never fail to leave a small portion for their 
conductor. > 1839 ^at. Mag. 23 Feb. 69 The Economy of 
•Bee-Keeping. <11821 Keats Melancholy 24 Pleasure.. 
Turning to poison while the ’bee-mouth sip>. 1845 Card. 
Ckron. 1*8451 171 Grove’s American •bee-palace is similar 
to the collateral hive. 1689 P. Henky Diaries ff Lett. <1882) 
346 V’our Mother hath been afflicted this night with a *Bec- 
sting. <*1500 Cocke Lorctles B. 10 Mole sekers, and ratte 
takers; Bewardes. 1883 Green Conq. Eng. 330 The ‘bee- 
ward received his dues from the store of honey. 1833 Ht. 
Marti neau Br. Crock iii. 52 The * bee-women laughed in 
anticipation of their sport, c 1420 Pal tad. on Huso. 1. 1009 
The *Bec-ycrd be not ferre, but faire asyde Gladsum, se¬ 
crete, and hoote. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. (15861 
179 About the “Beeyard, and neare to the hives, set flowers. 

7. Special comb.: bee-bike ^.SV.), a wild bee’s 
nest; bee-bird, the Spotted Fly-catcher, also a 
humming-bird; bee-bonneted a., having a bee 
in his bonnet, somewhat crazed; bee-cell, one of 
the hexagonal cells of the comb; bee-cuckoo, 
an African bird {Cueutus Indicator), also called 
‘ Honey-guide/ which indicates the nests of wild 
bees ; bee-driving, the driving of bees into an 
empty hive; bee-feeder, a contrivance for feeding 
bees within the hive; bee-fertilized a., (of flowers) 
having their pollen conveyed to the stigma by the 
agency of bees; bee-flower, a flower loved, visited, 
or fertilized hy bees, spec, the Wall-flower ; also, a 
flower resembling a bee, the Bee Orchis ; bee-fly, 
a two-winged fly resembling a bee, esp. certain of 
the Bombylidx. and Syr phi die ; bee-fold, an en¬ 
closure for hives; bee-glue, the glite-like substance 
with which bees fill up crevices, and fix the 
combs to the hives, propolis ; bee-gum, a term in 
parts ofU. S. for a bee-hive ; bee-hawk, a bird ol 
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prey {rentis apivora^, also called 1 Ioncy Buzzard ; 
also a clear-wing hawk-moth {Scsia fuciformis ), 
something resembling a wild bee; bee-head, a 
crazy pate; hence bee-headed; bee-larkspur 
(see quot.) ; bee-like a ., resembling a bee ; bee¬ 
line, a straight line between two points on the 
earth’s surface, such as a bee was supposed instinct¬ 
ively to take in returning lo its hive; bee-maggot, 
the larva of a bee; bee-master, a keeper of 
bees, an apiarian ; so bee-mistress; bee-nettle, 
species of Dead-nettle much visited by bees; 
bee-orchis, a plant (Ophrys apifera) noted for 
the resemblance of part of its flower to a bee ; 
bee-skep (-seap), a straw bee-hive ; f bee-stall, 
a bee-hive ; bee-tree, a tree in which bees have 
hived ; bee-wine, nectar of a flower. Sec also 
Bee-bread, -eater, -hive, Bees-wax, -wing. 

1837 R. Nicoll i 843)95 Nae apples he pu’ed now, 

nae * bee-bikes he knowed. 1789 G. White Selboruc i.\. 
(1853) 181 These vast migrations, consist nol only of hirun- 
dines, but of * bee-birds. 1850 Browning Xmas Eve <y 
Easter D. 240 The ’bee-bird and the aloe-flower ! 1856 
M rs. Brow ning A ur. Leigh i. X007 Whom men judge hardly 
as *bee-bonneted, because he hofd*, etc. 1868 Wood Homes 
without H. xxiii. 427 The primary object of the * bee-cell is 
to serve as a storehouse and a nursery. 1786 tr. Sjxirr. 
man's Voy. II, 1S6 The *bee-cuckow [Cueulus Indicator '.. 
deserves to have more particular notice. 180* Bing ley A nim . 
Btog. (1813) 11 . 125 The *Bee Cuckoo, in its external ap¬ 
pearance, does not much differ from the common sparrow. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 12 July 10/2 A sum of money which will 
enable them to ^ive demonstrations of ’bee-driving. 1881 
F. Darwin in A atnrc XXIII. 334 The spread of the *bee- 
fertilised ancestors. 1852 T. Harris Insects Xetv Eug. 484 
The *bee-flic*. .often hover, .over the early flowers, sucking 
out the honey thereof. 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon . (1623) 
ii. Eiij, The vnequall leuelling of the ground, in a great 
’Bee-fold is best 1598 Florio, Propolt, that which Bees 
make at the entrance of the hiues to keepe out cold, called 
'Beeglue. 1658 Rowland Moufjet's Theat. Ins. 907 Wax, 
Bcc-bread, *Bee-glcw, Rosin, etc, 1884 Cent. Mag. Jan. 
442/2 The bees were for the most part rudely hived in cross 
sections of the gum-tree, .whence, .a bee-hive of any kind 
is often called a *bec-gum. 1837 Mac Gillivray lfist. Brit. 
Birds I 11 . 259 * Bee-Hawk is of rare occurrence in any part 
of Britain. 1857 Siainton Brit, Buttcrfl. a Moths I. 99 
Scsia fuciformis, Broad-bordered *Bee-Hawk. 1657 Colvil 
Whigs Supplte. (1751) 135 Ye sectaries, quoth he, have bee- 
heads. 1879 Jamieson s. v., Yc needna mind him, he’s a 
*bce-headit bodie. 1846 Mrs. Loudon Ladies' Comp. FI. 
Card. 37 The ’Bee Larkspurs .. their petals are folded up 
in the centre of the flower, so as to resemble a bee ora blue- 
hot tie-fly. 1657 S. Pure has' Pol. Flying -1 ns. Pref. Verses, 
To the Learned Author of this 4 Bec-like laborious Treatise. 
18*3 Byron Juan xt. viii, That ’bee-like, bubbling busy 
hum Of cities, a 1849 Poe Go Id-Bee tie. Talcs I. 44 A 'bee¬ 
line, or, in other words, a straight line, drawn., to a distance 
of fifty feet. 1870 Emerson Soc. Solit. x. 719 Men, who, 
almost as soon as they are born, take a ‘‘bee-line to the 
rack of the inquisitor. 1882 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool \, 
viii, This disreputable clergyman would make a 'bee-line 
for Casliemere. 1679 Plot StaJJordsh. (1686) 221 Of the 
corruption of which ’bee-maggots .. are bred. 1658 Row. 
land Moujfct's Thcat. Ins. 902 The * Bee-masters with 
clapping of their hands, and with the sound of the brassc. 
1866 Rogers Agric. <y Prices 1 . xviii, 39-7 The ’bee-master 
was apparently as rare as he is at present. 1859 Edin. Rev. 
C 1 X. 301 The ’bee-mistresses, .gain a living by their honey 
in many rural districts. 1597 Gerard Herbal 1. ci. 5 1. 163 
’Bees Orchis or Satyrion. 1857 Hughes Tom Branm i, 
Not one in twenty of you knows where to find the .. *hee- 
orchis. .on the down, a 1640 Day Pari. Bees ' 1 $81 ) 44 And 
set fier of all there ’Beeskepps. 1822 Steam-Boat 83 (Jam.) 
My head was bizzing like a ’bee-scap. 1572 Bossewell 
Anuorie in, 18 b, The weasel, .is. .a destroyer of *Bcestals f 
and eateth up their honey. 1849 W. 1 rying Crayon Misc, 
49 Honey, the spoils of a plundered : bee-tree. 1818 Keats 
Lndymion iv. Honeysuckles full of clear ’bee-wine. 

Bee- (bf). Forms: 1-2 b6ah, 3 bc3, beie, 
beh, beh3, 3-4 beje, 4 beygh, by3e, bie, bee3, 

5 beghe, be, bey, 4-5 by(e, 4-9bee. [Com, Tent.; 
OE. beag, beak — OX. bailor, OIIG, bone OTcut. 
*baugo-z ring, f. pret. stem of the vb. *bug-, bang 
to bow, bend (intr.). The modem form in south 
would prob. have been by, or high (cf. high, nigh): 
bee is the northern type.] 

11- A ring or torque of metal, usually meant for 
the arm or neck ; but in one case at least used of 
a finger-ring. Obs . 

C1009 zElfric Gen , xxxviii. iS pinne bring & June be'ah 
and Junne staff. a 1100 in Wr.-Wulcker Voc. 313 Armilla, 
beah. C1175 Lamb. I font. 193 pu ham ;iucst.. beies and 
gold ringes. 1205 Lay. 24520 Enne beh of rede gold. Ibid. 
216^0 Beh^cs [1250 be3es] of golde. C1300 K. Alts. 1572 
Riche beyghes, besans, and pans, e 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. 
A. 466 On arme o)>er fynger, pa; J?ou ber by3e. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. Prol. 161 Bercn bi}cs \v.r. beiges, behes, byes, 
be}cs] ful bridle abouten here nekkes. 1382 Wvclif Prov. 
i. 9 A be^e I1388 bie] to thi necke. 1387 Trey is a Jligden 
Rolls Ser. 111 . 331 A bye is torques in Latyn. e 1440 Morte 
Arth. (Roxb.) 84 Pomelles bryghle as goldis beghe. Ibid 
102 \V l many a besaunte, brocne, and be. 1483 Catlu Attgl. 
24 A Bee, armilla , brachlalc. 1487 Paston Lett , Ill. 464 
A bee with a grete pearl, c 1490 llmvardllouseh . BAs. 394 
Item, for beyes, roppe, and streyneres xj d. 155a Huloet, 
Bee or collar of gold or syluer, torques. 

2 . Nautical: bees, bee-blocks, bee-seating ; see quot. 
c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Cateck. 74 At the outer end, 
Rnd on each side of the bowsprit, inside the cap, bees and 
bee blocks arc bolted, for the topmast stays to reeve through. 

/ bid. Where it rests on the stem is the bed, and the re¬ 


mainder the becscating. 1867 Smymi Sailor's IVord-bk., 
Bee, a ring or hoop of metal .. Bce-btocA's, piece* of hard 
wood, bolted to the outer end of the bowsprit, to reeve the 
fore mast stays through. 

Be-east (b/ t i'il),prcp. t orig. adzb.phr. In 1 be 
<$astan. [OE. be eastern ‘ on the east/ (be ' by, 
about/ Saslau ‘ from the east,’ f. east ‘east’ ; used 
advb., and also with following dative. I11 later 
times only in Sc.] East of. 

894 O.E. Citron. Of affcrc byrig be east an Pendrcdan . 
be westan Seal wudage l>e eastan. 1559 66 in ML,. 
IVodrow Soc. (18441 78 ' 1 'woe mile be-east the said towne. 
1819 Blache. Mag. V, 637 Lodge them be-east the town. 

II Beebee(b/'b/'. [a. Urdu ^,lain lady,from 

1 ‘ers., orig. Eastern Tiuki btbt * lady, lawful wife.’] 
Hindustani name for a lady. (Now superseded in 
application to European ladies by ‘Mcm-sahib,’ 
but applied to Englishwomen of "lower rank, to 
a (native) mistress, etc. 

1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Master xi. 34 Its oppressive beams 
had made Buff’los and beelK.es seek the shade, a 1847 
Mrs. Sherwood Lady 0/ Manor V. xxix. 96 Being ihe 
burree beebee [chief lady] of the night, 1 moved for an 
adioiirnnieni. 

Bee'-brea d. Forms: 1 b6a-, beo-, bi-bread. 
2 bei-; 7- bee-bread, [f. Bek + Bread : cf. 
MUG. bie brdl, G. bie not brol. The modern word 
is probably a new combination, not historically re¬ 
lated to the OE., which had also a different sense.] 
+ 1 . orig. In OE. as in the other Teutonic lan¬ 
guages: Honey-eomb with the honey in it. Obs. 

c 825 Ve$p. Psalter cxviii. 103 Hu swoetc . . ofer himig & 
hiabread. a 1000 Booth. Metr. xii. 17 pynce)> . .Inutile.* bi- 
bread healfe |>y swetre. c 1000 Ags. Go$p. Luke xxiv. 42 
D:el ^ebriddes fiscesand beobrend [Hatton bei-brad]. 

2. l^llen, or a compound of honey and pollen, 
consumed by the nurse-bees. 

1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying Ins. 1. xv. 95 (Bce-J gather 
as ofien Bee-bread a* honey. 1750 Phil. Trans. XL.Vl.53S 
A l»ee loading the Farina, Bee-Bread, or crude Wax, upon 
its Leg*. 1815 R. Hush Treat. Bees xi. <1817' 147 T he 
crude wax, which is called .. in English Bee-bread. 1816 
Kirby & Sr- Entomol. xi. (1828) 1. 376 Little or no honey is 
collected until an ample store of bee-bread has been laid up 
for food. 1868 Wood Homes without It. xxiii. 436 Bee 
bread .. is n compound of honey and the pollen of flowers. 
Jig. 1870 Ix>\vell Among my BAs. Ser. 1. (1873)66 He had 
.. been feeding on the bee-bread of Shakespeare. 

B. Applied locally to certain plants yielding 
nectar : viz. the White Clover, and Borage. "(Britten 
and Holland.) 

Beech (b/tf). Forms: 1 boece, b6ee, 3- fi 
beche, 3 bech, 6 beetch, 6-7 beeche, 6-9 beech. 
[OE. bocee, becc , cogn. with MEG. beke, beke, mod. 
LG. baike, weak fem. (:—OTeut. *bdkjen- , a de¬ 
rivative form fromOTcut. *bbkd-, str. fan., whence 
also ON. boh, (JE. Me, 0 11 (;. bit oh ha, M 11 G. buoehe, 
G. b tie he, MDu. Av/v(Du. beuA\ FI cm. bock;, ‘beech.’ 
OTcul, *bokd - was cogn. w, L -Jtigus ‘beech,’ and Gr. 
tydyus, <prjy 6 $ ‘ esculent oak ’; meaning originally 
‘tree with eatable fruit’, from root found in Gr. 
if>ayuv lo eat. The more primitive Eng. boe is not 
found after the 12th e. exc. in Blck-mast, Buck¬ 
wheat, and their abbreviation Buck.] 

1 . a. A well-known forest tree indigenous to 
Europe and Western Asia, having fine thin smooth 
bark, and glossy oval leaves; its boughs and foliage 
form a dense mass, and it bears triquetrous nuts 
(called mast ) placed in pairs in a rough or prickly 
involucre. It has several ornamental varieties dis¬ 
tinguished by the colour or shape of the leaves, as 
the Purple, Copper, and Fern-leaved Beech. 

b. The genus Fagns, N.O. Corylaeex, includ¬ 
ing the Common Beech {F. syivaliea) and other 
species. 

a Boo EpinalGl ., Fagns, boccac, Corpus 67 ., boece (Sweet, 
O. E. T. 61, 62k [a 1000 Wr.AVulcker I'oe. >37 Fag us, boc.j 
lbid. 402 Fagns , becc. [a 1200 / bid. 545 Fagns , boctreow.j 
a 1300 \V. oe Bihlksw, in Wright Foe. 171 Quyr cuclmvc a 
Joust de/ou (of bech). a 1300 K. A Its. 5242 Beche*, birches of 
lhe fairest. 1340 Ayr/tb. 23 pc greate beche* ine wodes. 
C1440 Promp. Pars’. 27 Beche tre, Jagns. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach'sHusb.ii$%(}) 101 b, l*he next among the Mast 
trees « the Beech. 1600 Fairfax Tasso vn. xtx. (R.) 
Engrau’d in barke of becchc and baies. 1704 Pope Summer 
13 Ye shady beeches, and yc cooling streams. 1727 Thom¬ 
son Summer 1362 The spreading beech, that o‘er the 
stream Incumbent hung. 1845 Darwin Voy. Xat. xiii. 
(1852) 281, 1 was also pleased to see, at an elevation of little 
Ie*s than 1000 feel, our old friend the southern beeclc 

c. The wood of this tree. Often alt rib., as in 
beech-coal (i.c. charcoal\ beech bedslcad, etc. 

1607 Lingua iv. 1. in Hazl. Dodsl. IX. 411 How shall I 
devise lo blow the fire of beech coals? 1730 Southall Bugs 
34 Also Beach-Bcdsteds, for all such afford them much 
Harbour and Food. 1823 P. Nicholson Prnct. Build. 259 
Beech, a wood which, from it* hardness, closeness, and 
strength..hold* a prominent place. 

2. Applied with or without distinguishing epithet 
to various other trees more or less resembling the 
beech of Europe ; in Australia, Teetona australis 
(a kind of Teak); in New South Wales, Monotoea 
dliplica (an Epicrad); in Jamaica, Exostcnima 


caribivtuu (a Cinehonad). Blue Beech (U. S), an 
American species of Hornbeam {Carpin us Ameri¬ 
cana') \ f Dutch Beech, old name in England of 
the Abelc {Populus alba ); Horn, Horse, or 
Hurst Beech, dial, names of the Hornbeam; 
Sea-sido Beech, the * Beech ’ of Jamaica (see 
above ); Water Beech, the same as Blue Beech ; 
White Beech, dial, name of the Hornbeam. 

3 . Comb., chiefly all rib., as beech-apple, 'gall, -lea/, 
* nut , •root, - timber, -tree, -wood ; beech-green adj. 

e 1450 in Wright Voc. 2.8 lfee Ja.eus, a bech-tre. 1551 
Turner Herbal 156S) 12 The sede i* tlire square like hucke 
wheat ur beach aples. 1586 Wlbbk Eng. Poetric (Arb.» 71 
Tyterus happily thou liest tumbling vndcr a bcetehtree. 
1712 Loud. Gaz. No. 4964 1 The A>*i/e of Billet, made, .of 
Bccch-wood. 1814 Southey Roderick vii, And from hi* 
head the a*hes fell, like miuw Shaken from some dry beech- 
Icaves. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. ii, The little Kuhbach 
gushing kindly by, among beech-row*. 1851 Card. Chron. 
740 A disease which is making great ravage* amongst our 
Beech trees. Ibid. 550 The beech-timber of the Chilleni 
Hills is harder and heavier, c 1865 Let n ely in Cin. Sc. 1 . 
106/1 Oils arc. .extracted from the beech-nut, weld seed, etc. 

4 . Special comb.: beech-drops, a North Ameri¬ 
can plant, Epiphegus, N.O. Orobanchacciv, parasitic 
upon the roots of the beech ; becch-fern, common 
name of Polypodium Phegopleris; beech-finch, 
local name of the Chaffinch ; beech marten, see 
Marten ; beech-mast, the fruit of the beech ; 
beech-oil, oil extracted from beech-mast; beech- 
owl, local name of the Tawny Owl; bcech- 
wcevil (sec quot.) ; beech-whcat Buckwheat. 

1876 Chambers Cycl.. Cancer Root, or Beech-drop* .. a 
parasitic plant. 1841 Fenni-u. Xat. Hist. Quadr. 106 The 
Beech Marten is the Maries Joina of modern zoologists.. 
Besides ‘Beech Marten, it is called Stone Marten. 1577 B. 
Googe l lores bach's Hnsb. 15S6' 31 The gratne . t! ree- 
corned, not unlike the ’ Bcechemast both in colour and forme. 
1876 Digby Rea/Prop. i. $ x. 17 Feeding swine on the acorn* 
and ‘beechmast. 1716 Loud. Gaz. No. 5468,4 Fine Beech 
Oil cold drawn. 1882 Garden 25 Mar. 19S 2 The ‘Beech 
weevil.. f< ed* on the leaves cf Beech tree*. 

Beech, ob*. variant of Beach. 

Beechen (b/'lJOiOi a. arch, and poet. In 1 
becen, 4 5 beehen, 7 beachen. [OE. be\en 
boeeeu :—OTenl. *bdkhlO'Z ''cogn. w. L. fagin its, 
Gr. tpvyivcs), f. bohd- beech: see prec. and -enL] 

1 . Of, pertaining to. or derived from the beech. 

r 1000 ,‘Elfric Gloss, in Quicker l oe . 137 Fag in ns , becen. 
e 1000 Sa.t. Leeehd. 1 . iSj pa;r heo on becenan treowe* 
wyrttruman geu e.\en *y. c 1386 Chaucer Chan. 1 ’em. Prol. 
4- T. 607 'Phi- false elm noun Out of hi* ho*oni took a hechen 
cole. 1622 Pkacham Contpl. Gent/, u. ii. 1634 11 > By his 
becchen garland is signified the great plenty of beech-trees 
which grow about 1 aster on a. 1697 Dryden Virg. Felog. 
i. i Beneath the Shade which Beechen Boughs diffuse. 1773 
G. Wmn; Sc Home x.wi.v. '1788) 117 Before our beechen 
woods were so much destroyed. 1678 B. Taylor Deukulion 
m. i, Under yonder beechen shade. 

2 . Made of the wood of the beech. 

1663 Cowley Verses <y Ess. (16691 87 Canst look uj>on thy 
Beecneu Bowl, and Di*h. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) 

1 . xxix. 46 As hard a* a beechen trencher. 1822 Words w. 
Heel. Sonu. \. xxii, A beechen bow], A maple dish, my 
furniture should be. 1870 Bryant Homer I. v. 176 The 
beechen axle groaned beneath the weight. 

• Now superseded in common use by Beech allrib. 
Beechy brtJT, a. [f. Beech +-v.] Of, char¬ 
acterized by, or abounding in, bccehcs. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xix. <1748; 333 Vast beechy bank*. 
1647 9 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 11 . 130 Titiru* sitting vnder 
Beechic Shade. 1830 Disraeli Home Lett. ii. 6 Our he¬ 
lmed and beechy Buck*. 

Beed, beedered, obs. ff. Bead, Bed, Bedrid. 
Be-edged, etc.: see Be- pref. 

Beedle, obs. variant of Beadle. 

Beedom ^brcbm), rare. The realm of bees. 

1868 G. M ACDONALD Scaboard Par. 1 . xi. 158 As if he were 
the beadle of all bcc-dom, and overgrown in consequence. 

Bee‘-ea:tei\ A genus of birds Mcrops) which 
devour bee* and flies, one species of which (J/. 
a piaster) is an occasional visitant to England. 
Many of the species are brilliantly coloured. 

1768 Crokkr, etc. Contpl. Diet. II, Mcrops, the bee-eater 
. .a \ery beautiful bird, somewhat larger than the common 
king-fi*her. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up File xxii. 684 The 
bee-eaters fla*h like live emeralds across our path. 

Beef (b/f ),sb. Forms: 3-4 boef, beef, 4 bouf, 

5 befe, byffe, beoff, buif, 5-6 beff, 6 beafe, 
biefe, beffe, 6-7 beefe, 7 (bceufe), bief, beife, 
7- beef. Plural: beeves ; also 5 beoffes, buefs, 
beuys, 5-7 beues, beves, 6 beafes, beffes, 
bevis, beoves, 6-7 beefes, bieves, bceffos, 

9 (in U. S.) beefs, [a. OF. boef (•= mod.F. ba'ttf):— 
L. bov-ein, aec. of bos ox, cogn. with Gr. /So vs, Skr. 
go-, Eng. Cow.] 

1 . The flesh of an ox, bull, or cow, used as food. 
Often preceded by words indicating the exact part 
of the animal, c. g. sirloin, ribs of beef, etc. Sea- 
beef : beef pickled for use at sea. 

a 1300 K. Alts. 5248 To mete was greithed beef and mo- 
toun. c 1350 Will. Paleme 1849 Lair bouf wel sodc. c 1386 
Chaucer Merck. T. 176 Bet than oldc boef is tendre vel. 
e 1420 Liber Cocorum 11862) 27 Frcsshc brothe of the bcfc. 
c 1440 Promp. Pam. 28 Byffe, fleschc [v. r. beff]. 1533 Elyot 
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Cost. lie/the 11. i. (1541)16 b, Biefe is better digested than a 
chykens legge.. 1552 Huloet, Bcafe, bnbuUu 1596 Suans. 
Tarn. Shr. iv. iii. 23 What say you to a peece of Beefe and 
Mustard ? 1607 Dekker Knts. Conjur. (1842) 34 More stale 
then sca-beefc. 1653 Walton Angler 191 Powdered Bief is 
a most excellent bait to catch an Eele. 1662 Pkpys Diary 
29 May, We had cakes, and powdered beef, and ale. 1712 
Addison SPeet. No. 269 r 8, I have always a Piece of cold 
Beef and a Mince-Pyc upon the Table. 1818 Cobbet Pol. 
Reg. V./302 They dine .. upon good roast-beef and port. 
1876 Whytk-Mklville Katcrfelto xx. 228 * What can we 
have for supper ?' ‘ Aitch-bone of beef, my lord/ 

2 . transf. a. Applied to other kinds of flesh or 
food. b. mod. eolloq. = ‘ Flesh 1 (ofmen). Cf. Beefy. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anbn. ft Min. 233 Ling .. is counted 
the beefe of the Sea. 186a Cork Examiner 28 Mar., 
Chelmsford stood higher in the leg, and showed less beef 
about him. 1863 Cornh. Mag., Feb. Lift Man of IVar, 
Useful at the heavy hauling of braces, etc.—Where plenty 
of * beef’ is required. 1868 Lossi.ng Hudson 145 The Slur- 
eon., are sold in such quantities in Albany, that they 
avc been called, in derision, 'Albany beef.' 

3 . An ox; any animal of the ox kind ; esp. a 
fattened beast, or its carcase, a. Usually in pi. 
arch, or tcchn. 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1095 Hit mote bothe drink and etc 
.. Beues flesch, and drink the brotht. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 68 
Crete providence of vitaille of cornys, of larde, and beoffes. 
1485 Caxton C/uis. Gt. 107 Crete oxen and buefs sfayn. 
1523 Berners Froiss . I. cccxciii. 675 Mo than xx. thou- 
sandc beastes, swyne, beufes, kene, and inoutons, 1596 
Shaks. Merch. Ven. 1. iii, 168 As flesh of Muttons, Bcefes, 
or Coates, 1611 Bible Lev. xxii. 21 A free will offring in 
beeues or sh»cpe. 1669 Worlidge Syst . Agric. (1681) 
170 Our Beves yield much Butter, Cheese .. and Meat. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb.U. vn. 323 One half in Money, 
and the oiher half in good Beefs. 1780 T. Jefferson Core. 
Wks. 18S9 !• 2 5 2 To collect beeves in our southern coun¬ 
ties. 1861 M ay Const. Hist. (1863) I. iv. 1^2 The supply of 
beeves and grain for his household. 1884 in Glasgotu Her. 

5 Jan. 5/2 All the beefs that are ready for shipping. 

b. The sing, has been occasional in this sense 
since 16th c. 

1583STUBBES A not. Abus. 11. 26 Whereas they pay a cer- 
teine price for a fat beefe. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 420 If 
either a breufe or mutton be rubbed with salt. 1609 Bible 
(D ouny) Dent. xiv. 5 The pygargue, the wilde beefe, the 
cameloparde. 1668 Wilkins Heal Char. ti. v. § 5. 164 
Either to a Beef, or a Sheep, or a Wolf. 1775 Johnson 
l Vest. I si. Wks. X. 456 When a beef was killed for the hou.se. 
1844 Mrs. Houston Yacht Voy. Texas II. 180 The cook 
went on shore and 'shot a beef.’ 

Jig* *596 Siiaks. 1 //{ti. /V, in, iii. 199 O, my sweet 
Beefe 1 must still be good Angell to thee. 

4 . Ait rib. and in comb., as beef-boat, -bone, -cattle, 

- collops, -fat, -flick, -house, -market, 'merchant, 
-net, -pot, -shop, -steer, - suet ; beef-boiler, -eating, 
-grower, -making, -roaster ; beeffaced adj. 

1837 Makryat Dog-Fiend xii, He jumped into the 'beef 
boat to go on board of the cutter. 1611 Cutgr., Archi- 
warmitonerastique .. or Arch-frequenter of the Cloyster 
l>cefe-pot, or *bccfc-buyler. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Obscrv. 
Surg % (17711279 It seemed to be the Scale of a "Bcef-Eonc. 
i8zo Scott A boot xix, Such bare * beef-bones, such a shoulder¬ 
ing at the buttery-hatch. — Guy M. xliv, A plate of *beef- 
< lops. 1838 Dicrens O. Twist. (1850) 68/1, I know a 
friend who has a "beef-faced boy. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anal. 
*V Phys. II. 233/1 The elain of *bccf fat is colourless. 1462 
Test. Ebor. 11855' II. 261 liij. bakon-fliks, ij. "beffe-fliks. 
1880 Victorian Rev . 2 Feb. 670 For the American "beef- 
grower to fatten their beef cattle. 1881 Gcntl. Mag. Jan. 
67 They lwild cattle] are .. illbred, and averse to "beef- 
making. 1480 Robt. Devyll 38 Robert toke a quyckecatte 
.. And threwe her quyeke into the "beefe pottc. 1703 
A rt's Imp rev. I. 14 As big as an ordinary "Beef-Pot. 1880 
Victorian Rev. 2 Feb. 665 The production of cheap "beef 
steers. 1853 (?• AV?. Mar. 397 An equal quantity of melted 
"beef-suct. 

5 Special comb.: + boef-brained pp!. a., thick¬ 
headed, stupid ; f beef-brewis, -broth, broth 
made from beef; beef-ham, beef cured in the same 
fashion as a ham, by salting, smoking, etc.; beef- 
head, a thick-head, a block-head; beef-measles, 
a parasitic disease, which sometimes attacks cattle; 
beef-tapeworm. Taenia mediocanecllata ; boef- 
tea, the juice of beef extracted by prolonged sim¬ 
mering in a very little water, used as a nutritious 
food for invalids; beef-witted a. (»beef- 
brained); hence beef-wittedness. See also 
Beefeater, Beef-steak, Beef-wood. 

1627 Feltham Resolves 1. x. (1647) 28 A "beefe-brain’d 
fellow that hath only impudence enough to shew himself 
a foole. 1820 Scorr Abbot xiv. The monks .. are merriest 
.. when they sup "beef-brewis for lenten-kail. 1703 Art's 
hnprov. 1 . 26 Supply it with the Fat of Powder d •Beef- 
broth. 1815 Scorr Guy M. xxiv, A huge piece of cold "beef- 
ham. 1775 Lo. Cavendish in Burke's Corr. (1844) II. 86 
The petition, .should be framed so as to. .draw oft some of 
the "beef-heads who are disposed against it. 1884 Health 
Exhib. Catal. 20/1 Drawings of.."Beef Measles and the 
"Beef-tapeworm. 1783 Med. Cotnmnn. 1 .140 She was ordered 
"beef-tea. 1861 I lor. Nightingale Nursing 52 A small 
quantity of "beef tea added to other articles of food makes 
them more nourishing. 1870 Lowell Study Witul. 91 He 
gives us the very "beef-tea of history’* nourishing and even 
palatable enough. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ft Cr. 11. 1. 14 Thou 
mungrel "beefe-witted Lord. 1863 Reader 22 Aug., This 
British bull-neckcdncss, this British "beef-wittedness. 
Beef, v. rare. [f. prec.l trans. To apply raw 
beef to (a bruise). 

1870 T. Simmons Oakdale Gr. 124 (It] will show up in 
blue and yellow relief, .unless they beef it. 


+ Beef-eat, v. noncc-wd. (Cf. next word.) 

1671 Crownk Juliana iv. 44 Sirrah, 1 could find in my 
heart to beef-eat you. 

Beefeater. [f. Beef + Eater ; cf. OE. hldf- 
a'ta, lit. ‘ loaf-eater,* a menial servant. 

(The conjecture that sense 2 may have had some different 
origin, e. g. from buffet 1 sideboard/ is historically baseless. 
No such form of the word as * buffet ter exists; and beaufet, 
which has been cited as a phonetic link between buffet and 
beefeater, is merely an 18th c. bad spelling, not so old as 
beef-eater.)\ 

1 . An eater of beef; contemptuously, a well-fed 
menial. (Properly with hyphen, beef eater.') 

16x0 Histrio-m. til 09 Awake yee drowsie drones That 
long have sucki the nonney from my hives: Begone yee 
greedy beefe-caters y'are best, a 1628 F. Greville Sidney 
(1652'109 We conquered France, more bysuch factions and 
ambitious assistances than by any odds of our Bows, or 
Beef-eaters, as the French were then scornfully pleas’d to 
lerniu us. 18S4 Badham Halieut. 516 Amongst immortal 
gluttons, Hercules (£ov<£dy<K) the beef-eater was chief. 

2 . Popular appellation of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, in the household of the Sovereign of Great 
Britain, instituted at the accession of Henry VI 1 
in 1485 ; also of the Warders of the Tower of 
London, who were named Yeomen Extraordinary 
of the Guard in the reign of Edward VI, and wear 
the same antique uniform as the 1 Beefeaters of 
the Guard/ 

1671 Crownk Juliana iv. 44 The Becf-eatcrs o’ the Guard. 
/bid. Vou Reef-eater, you saucy cur. 1736 Fielding Pas - 
quin 11. i, Is not there a sort of employment, sir, called— 
beef eating? - If your lordship please to make me a beef¬ 
eater. 1779 Sheridan Critic nt. i. (18S3) 175 Enter Beef¬ 
eater, with his halbert. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 293 
Without some better protection than that of the trainbands 
and beefeaters. 1864 1 L Spencer tllustr. Untv. Progr. 63 
The Beefeaters at the Tower wear the costume of Henry' 
Yllth's body-guard. 

3 . Oniith. A genus of African birds ( Buphaga ), 
called alsoOx-pcckcrs, allied to the Starling family, 
which live chiefly on parasitic larviu hatched under 
the skin of cattle. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 22 The Beef-eater .. or Piquc-bomf 
. .digs and squeezes out with his forceps of a beak the larva 
that lies festering under (he tough hide of the quadruped. 

Beefiness (bffines \ [f. Beefy a. + ->*ess.] 

Beefy quality; transf. fleshy development. 

1859 Smiles Self-Help 160 It is . .the one pull more of 
the oar that proves the beefiness of the fellow, as Oxford 
men say. 1882 Annie Thomas Allerton T. III. ix. 164, I 
like to have my animal .. dressed in such a way that its 
original beefiness or mmtonincss is completely concealed. 

Bee’fing, Beefin. dial. [f. Beef + -ixg.] An 
ox for slaughter. 

1466 Poston Lett. 549 11 .269 All the vclys, lambes, bcefins. 
1847 3 Ialuwell, Beefing, a bullock lit for slaughter. (Suf¬ 
folk dialect.) 

Beefing, var. of Biffi.v, a kind of apple. 

Bee-flower. 

1 . A flower resembling a bee ; the Bee Orchis. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 609 The Figure maketh the Fable ’, 

For so we sec, there be Bee-Flowers, etc. 1749 Mrs. De- 
i.asy Antobiog. 11861) 11. 531 Could Mrs. Vmey send the 
Duchess a root or two of the bee-flower? 

2 . A flower visited or fertilized by bees. 

1615 Lawson Ore//. $ Card. 111. vi. <16681 12 Wall flowers, 
commonly called Bee-flowers, or Winter Gilly-Flowers. 
1870 Lubuock Set. Lect. ii. 32 Bee-flowers (if 1 may coin 
such an expression) have generally bright clear colors. 

Beef-steak (bff,sL“‘*k). A steak or thick slice 
of beef, cut from the hind-quarters of the animal, 
suitable for grilling or frying. 

1711 [see b l * 7^5 Sped. No. 639(1734) IX. 13 lie tossed 
his Hat into the Frying-pan, and made a Beef-stake of it. 
1783 Johnson in Boswell III. 449 Let you and I, Sir, go 
together and eat a Beef-steak in Grub-Street. 1849 Dickens 
Daze Copp . xviii. 162, I am taken home .. have beef-steaks 
pul to my eyes. 

b. attrib., as in beefsteak pie , pudding ; Beef¬ 
steak Club, a celebrated society founded by Lord 
Peterborough ; the members wear a gridiron upon 
their buttons, and meet now in the Lyceum Theatre. 
Hence Becfsteaker. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 9 ?8 The Beef-steak and October 
Clubs are neither of them averse to eating and drinking. 
1841 Marryat Poacher x, She was carving a beefsteak-pic. 
1851 Mayhew Land. L. 1 . 359 A good beef-steak supper. 
1883 Cornh. Mag. (article) Beefs tea kers. 

Beef-wood (brfwud). [f. Beef sb. + Wood.] 

1 , The limber of an Australian tree ( Casuarina), 
so called from its red colour; the tree has long, 
pendent, jointed, thread-like branches, without 
leaves, but with small sheaths at the joints. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 358 The timber of some species 
[Casuar/ua] forms the beefwood of the New South Wales 
colonists. 1880 Silver Handbk. Australia 275 The beef- 
wood. .and tulipwood take a high polish. 

2 . Applied to various other trees, e. g. in N. S. 
Wales to S/enoearpus salignus ; in Queensland to 
Banksia conifer (hoth N.O. Protcaceot); in Jamaica 
to evergreen shrubs or low trees of the genus 
Ardisia (N.O. A/yrsinacete). 

1756 P. Browne Jatnaica 201 This tree is commonly called 
by the name of Beef-wood . ► from the fleshy colour of the 
interior bark. 1819 Blackrw. Mag. IV. 654 Well wooded 
with .. the Beefwood. 


Beefy (brfi), a. [f. BeefjA + -yL] Abound¬ 
ing in beef; resembling beef; fleshy; obese; stolid. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xvii. (1856) J29 One day he (the 
bear] is quite beefy and bearable. 1859 Smiles Self-Help 
291 This dunce had a dull energy and a sort of beefy 
tenacity of purpose, i860 All Y. Round No. 66.367 There 
are no beefy boys at these schools. 1862 Calverley Verses 
ft Tr. 48 The beefy market-place. 1876. Miss Braddon J. 
Haggard's D. x. 134 Added the farmer in his beefy voice. 

Beegum, variant of Begum. 

Beehive (brhaiw). [f.BEE sbA + -Hive jA] 

1 . A receptacle used as a home for bees ; usually 
made of thick straw work in the shape of a dome; 
but there arc modern contrivances made of many 
materials, and adapted to special purposes. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 2885 And commaunded hys men, belyve 
To bryng up many a bee-hyve. 1483 Cat It. Aug/. 26 Be- 
hyve, aptariu/u. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. ioq Drones 
sucke not Eagles blooa, but rob Bee-hiucs. 185s Macaulay 
ifist. Eng. III. 611 The farmhouse peeping from among 
beehives and apple-blossoms. 

fig. 1616 R. Carpenter Larum L<n>e ^3 A profitable and 
behoouefull member in the Bee-hiue of Christs Church. 

2 . Name of a nebula in the constellation Cancer. 

1869 Dunkin Midn. Sky 136 A small nebulous-looking 

object in the crab’s body, is known by the name of the 
Praesepe, or the Beehive. 

3 . Comb, and attrib., chiefly in sense of ' shaped 
like a bcc-hivc,’ as in beehive-basket , -chair (i. e. 
with a top like a bee-hive), beehive-hut , -oven ; 
also beehive-like , beehive-shaped, adjs. 

1816 Southey ZTr.MFrii832)I.i8i His place in the chimney- 
corner,or the bee-hive chair. 1858 W. EllisJVj. Madagascar 
ix. 235 Low, beehive-shaped huts. *863 Lubbock Preh. 
Times ii. (18781 56 From these we pass naturally to the bee¬ 
hive houses. 188 1 Raymond Mining Gloss., Beehive oven, 
an oven for the manufacture of coke, shaped like the old- 
fashioned beehive. 1884 J. Coluorsk Hicks Pasha 84 The 
,. beehive huts of the narrow street. 

Bee’hive, V. rare. [f. prcc.] intr. To cluster 
like bees in a hive. (U. S. A.) 

1883 N. E. Jml. F.dtic. XVII. 325 The girR bee-hive to¬ 
gether to discuss mysteries. 

Bee hived, a. [f. Beehive sb. + *ei>-.] Made 
or shaped like a beehive. 

1885 Contemp. Rev. May 742 Beehived cells, .for churches 
occur abundantly at Innismurry. 

Bee-hivy, a. nonce-wd. Beehive-like. 

1864 Lady D. Gordon in Vac. Tourists , Bamboo canes 
close together across the rafters, and bound together between 
each with transverse bamboo—a pretty beehivey effect. 

t Bee*isllixess- Ohs. rarc~K [f. Bee; after 
waspish, waspishnessi] The quality of being like 
bees : used by l‘enn in his answer to the divines, 
who had termed the Friends ‘ wasps.* 

1674 Penn Rebuke Divines 12 Doth this flow from the 
Beeishncss of your Nature ? 

Beek, sb. Sc. [f. Bekk zG] A wanning or 
basking in the heat, a bask. 

1725 Ramsay Wks. 1848 II 133 Glaud by his morning 
ingle takes a beek. 1788 Pickkn Poems 88 (Jam.) Life’s 
just a wee bit Sunny beek, That bright, and brighter waxes. 

Beek (b/k), v. ] Now only Sc. or north, dial. 
Forms: 3-6 beke, 3-6 beyke, 6 Sc. beik, 6-7 
beak, 6- beek. [Chiefly northern : of uncertain 
origin. The analogy in form and sense of bake, 
beek, to bathe, beat he, suggests possible connexion 
with bake. An OTeul, *bokiati f. bdk, pa. t. of 
btikan would have given an OL. *b 6 cccn, bccen, and 
ME. beke , beck; but no trace of the older forms is 
found. Another suggestion would refer beke to 
the stem of ba-wen to foment (in Ormin) with suf- 
fixal k : cf., in same sense, dial. G. bdeheln, biic- 
hern, which Grimm refers to bcihen lo foment.] 

1 . trans. and reft. To suffuse with genial warmth ; 
to expose (oneself, one’s limbs, etc.) to the pleasur¬ 
able warmth of sun, fire, etc. 

C1230 (see Peeking ppl. a?.] 1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 
552 Ane ynglish man, that fay bekand Ilym by a fyre. 
c 1400 Bone Flor, 99 A gode fyre. .To beyke hys boones hy. 
1353 Brende Q . Curtins it. 11 Diogenes .. was beking of 
himself in y* sunne. 1627 II. Burton Bait. Pope's Bull 26 
The foolish fish, which beaking hir sclfe neere the banke, 
suffered! the fisher to tickle.. her. 01774 Fergusson 
Caulcr Oysters Poems (1845) 8 How aften at that ingle 
check Did I tny frosty fingers beek. (In modem Scotch.) 
b. To season (wood) by exposure to heat. 

1483 Cathot. Augl. 26 To beke wandes, explorare. 1523 
Fitzherb. flush. § 24 A good husbande hath his forkes 
and rakes made redye in the wynter before, .and btyked.. 
and than they wy 11 be harde, styffe and drye. 1641 Best 
Farm. Bks. (1856) 122 After that we have cutle our wilfes 
and saughs .. wee settc our foreman and another to beak- 
inge of them. 

2 . intr. To expose oneself to, or disport io, 
pleasurable warmth ; to bask. 

C1400 Ywaine ff Gaw. 1459 That Knycht es nothing to 
set by That .. ligges bekeand in his bed- ?a 1568 Wife 
Auchtertn. in Bannotyne Poems 215 (Jam.) He saw the wif 
..sittand at ane fyre, beikand bawld. 1730 Ramsay Gent. 
Sheph. Wks. 11 . 95 She and her cat sit becking in her yard. 
a 1801 Macneill Pod. Wks. (1844) 54 To sport on fancy’s 
flowery brink. And beek a wee in love's warm blink. 

t Beek, vA Obs. A term of the chase: see 
quot- 

c *470 Hors Shepe ff G. (1822) 31 A herte, yf he be chasid, 
he wil desire to hauc a ryuer, .yf he take agayn theslreme, 
he beteth or els he beckcth. 
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Beeke, beeker, obs. f. Beak, Beakf.u. 
Bee'king, vbl. sb. Obs. exc. Sc. [f. Beek v. 1 
+ -1NG 1 .] Exposure to genial warmth or heat. 
15*3 Fitzhf.rb. Hnsb. §24 All the bcykyng and drienge 
that can be had. 1623 Cockeram, Aprication, a beak in? in 
the Sunnc. 

Bee'king, beaking, ///. a. Obs. exc. Sc. [f. 
as prec. + -ING 2 .] That gives genial warmth. 

c 1230 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 269 A 1 bat pinende pik ne 
walde ham jmnche bote a softe bekinde ba< 5 . a 1652 Brome 
Queene's Exch. 11. ii. Wks. III. 480 Our Masters grudge to 
give us wood Enough to make a beaking Bonfire. 

Beel, obs. form of Beal ; see also Boil sb. 
Be-elbow, be-embroider, etc.: sec Be- prtf 
Beeld(e, -yng, obs. forms of Bield, Building. 
t Beele 1 . Obs. [Prob. a variant of *bill (not 
actually found in this sense, but cf. Billet) a. V. 
bille * a young stocke of a tree to graft on * (Cotgr.); 
cf. 12 th c. tncd.L. bilia, bill us * branch, trunk of a 
tree.’] tThe crossbar of the yoke. 

1616 Surfl. Sc Markh. Countr. Farm 650 The young 
plants are good to make beeles for Voukes. 

tBeele 2 . Obs. or dial. [app. a variant form 
of Bill. But cf. MHG. btl, Mkel , mod.Gcr. bell 
ax.] A pick-ax with both ends sharp, used to 
pick out the ore from the rocks. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2104 The Instruments commonly 
used in Mines .. are; (1.) A Beele or Cornish 'lubber of 8/. 
or io 4 weight, sharped at both ends. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. % Beele, an instrument used by the workmen to break 
and pick out the ore from the rocks in which it lies. [Not 
in modern Cornish Gloss, of E. D. Soc,; but W. Corn. Gl. 
has ' Beat a bird’s bill.'] 

Hence Beele-man. 

1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2104 The Beele-men rip the Deads 
and Ore. 1753 Chambers Cyc/.Supp. s.v. Beele, The miners, 
who dig up the ore in the mines, are, from the use of this 
instrument called beele-men.. In Cornwall..they allow two 
shovellers to three beele-men. 

Beele, obs. or dial. f. Bill f a beak.* 

Beely, obs. form of Belie. 

Beelzebub (b^edz/btfb). Also 4 Belsebub, 
4-6 Belsabub, -bbe, 1-9 Belzebub. [a. L. 
Beelzebub, used in the Vulgate to render both the 
Gr. of the received text of the X. T. 

(for which early MSS. have and the 

Ileb. bazal-z bub ‘fly-lord,’ mentioned in 

2 Kings i. 2, as ‘the god of Ekron,* which Aquila 
had also reproduced in Gr. as though 

the LXX rendered it 3daA fwtav. The relation 
between the Ileb. and Gr. words is not settled. 
The earlier Eng. translations, and the Douay, fol¬ 
lowed the Vulgate in identifying them in form, 
but the Geneva Bible of 1560, followed by the 
‘Authorized’ of 1611, represent the O.T. word 
more exactly as Baal-zebub. From the N. T. 
designation of Beelzebub as ‘prince of demons,’ 
the word became at an early period one of the 
popular names of the Devil. Milton used it as 
the name of one of ihc fallen angels.] The 
Devil ; a devil; also transf 
<*950 Lind is/. Gosp. Matt. xii. 24 In Belzebub 5 one aldor- 
menn diobla. C975 Rushzu. G. ibid., Belzebub J>.ct is aldor 
deolla. c 1000 Ags. G. ibid., purh Belzebub deofla ealdre. 
f 1175 Lamb. Horn. 53 Loke weo us wi 5 him misdon frnrh 
beelzebubes swikedom. 1377 Langu P. PI. B. 11. 130 A bas- 
tarde y-bore Of Bel.sabubnes kynne. 1562 J. Hevwood 
Prow. <$• Epigr. (1867) 51 Ye be a baby of Belsabubs bowre. 
1601 Shaks. Tzvel. A r . v. i. 291 He holds Belzebub at the 
staues end as well as a man in his case may do. 1759 Law 
Lett. / mPort. Subj. 193 To crucify the Christ of God, as a 
beelzebub and blasphemer. 1816 KiRnv & Sp. Entomol. 
(1843) h *24 This fly is truly a beelzebub and perhaps, .the 
prototype of the Philistine idol worshipped under that name 
and in the form of a fly. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . xiii. 
His old troopers, the Satans and Heelzebubs who had shared 
his crimes (i. e. of Claverhousc). 

Beelzebu'bian, a . rare ; only in form Bel*, 
[f. prec. + -ian.] Devilish. 

1867 Fitzgerald 75 Brooke St. 1 .239 There'll be the most 
infernal Belzebubian row. 

Beem, obs. form of Beam. 

Been, pa. pple. of Be v . Also, obs. form of 
be, pres, infin., and pres, indie, plural. 

Been, obs. plural of Bee sb} var. of Bein a. 
Been, beenge, var. f. of Behen, Ben, Binoe v. 
Beent (brent), a. Melaph. [f. Bk v . + L. suffix 
-ent.] That is or exists; existing (in the most 
abstract sense); also used substantively. (Intro¬ 
duced to represent Germ, seietid, as expressing 
fine being in the Hegelian sense.) 

1865 J. H. Stirling Secret of Hegel 1. 321 Something, 
however, is already a definite Beent. — 362 Quality dis¬ 
tinguished as beent is Reality. 1885 R. Adamson in Mind 
Oct. *575 lhe changing, variable, transitory, and relatively 
non-beent, world of finite fact. 

Beer (bDj), sb} Forms: 1-3 b6or (bear), 
3-4 ber, 4 bor, 5-7 bere, beere, 6 bier, Se. 
beir, 6-7 bear(e, 6-- beer, [Common WGer.: 
OE. M?/- = OHG, hi or, MHG. and mod.G. bier, 
MLG. ^r, MDu. and Du. bier, all neut.; cf. also 
ON. bjor-r masc. Etymology uncertain. 


The OTeut. form might be *benro-{iu), f. 'bemoo- barley 
(whence ON. bygg: see Bigg); Ktfgel, taking the same 
derivation, has suggested as the Gothic form *biggwis :— 
OTeut. *beir.viz -; Sievers points out that one of the other 
forms of the neuter suffix -os, -es , •*, viz. *beuzooz-, or rather 
*bettwz- would better account for the WGer. forms. Others 
(see Kluge) have thought of a connexion with brew (taking 
beuro - as for *brcuro-). Franck's suggestion of an Aryan 
*bhur- ‘to ferment ’seems unwarranted, there being no 
known Aryan roots in - ur.\ 

I . An alcoholic liquor obtained by the fermenta¬ 
tion of malt (or other saccharine substance), 
flavoured with hops or other aromatic bitters. 
Formerly distinguished from ale by being hopped ; 
but now the generic name of malt liquor, includ¬ 
ing ale and porter, though sometimes restricted 
and used in contradistinction to ale. The word 
occurs iu OK., but its use is rare, except in poetry, 
and it seems to have become common only in 
the 16th c. as the name of hopped malt liquor. 
Not in Chaucer or Piers Ploughman. Sec further 
under Ale, 

eiooo Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 15 He nc drined win nc bcor 
[Lindisf and Rushzo. hear], <rizos Lav. 8124 Weorcn |>a 
bemes iscxngtc mid beore, a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 1009 Hi 
nabbeth noth win nc bor. c 1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Nut. 128 
Good ber and bry^t wyn bo)>e. <-1440 Proutp. Parv. 31 
Bere, a drynkc, hutumuli potns , ant cendsia hummutina. 
150* Arnold Chron. (1811)247, N. quarters inalte, ij quarters 
wheel, ij quarters ootes, xl, IP weight of hoppys. To make 
lx. barcllisof scngyll beer, a 1529 Skelton El. Rummyng in 
Hart. Misc. I.415 (D.) The Dutchman’s strong beere Was 
not hopt over hecre. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 5S3 
With Marche aill and also doubill beir. 154a Boordr 
Dyetary x. 256 Bere is made of malic, of hoppes, and water: 
it is a naturall drynkc for a Dutche man. And noweof late 
dayes it is moche vsed in Englande to the detryment of 
many Englysshe men. 1570 Lkmxs Munip. 84 Bere, potns 
lupinatus. 1574 R. Scot Hop Card. (1578) 6 if the con- 
trouersie be betwixt Beere and Ale, which of them two shall 
have y place of preheminence ? 1578 Lyte Dodoens 17 In 
barrels of Bier. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, 11. ii. 7 Doth it not 
show vildely in me, to desire small Beer? 1620 Vennlk 
Via Recta ii. 36 Ale by reason of the grossenesse of the 
substance of it .. is more nourishing then Beere. 1641 
Baker Chron. (16961 298 Turkeys, carps, hops, piccadel, and 
beer, Came into England all in one year, c 1645 Howell 
Lett. n. liv. Since Beer hath hopp'd in among us, Ale is 
thought to be much adulterated. 1872 Veats Techn. Hist. 
Comm. 119 A beer was made by the Germans.. from oats 
and wheat. 1883 Prof. Gardner in Glasg. Wkly. Her. 

1 Sept. 8/1 The present proper definition of beer may be as 
follows :—* A saccharine fluid flavoured with hops, or other 
aromatic bitters, which has been rendered alcoholic by fer¬ 
mentation.' 

b. Buttered beer: see Ale 4. Small beer: 
weak beer ; hcnccy?^. trifling matters, small things, 
as in the colloquial phrase To think no small beer 
of oneself To be in beer : to be under the effects 
of beer, to be more or less intoxicated. 

1532 Morf. Con/ut. Tiudate Wks. 423 ! \, 1 stande in so 
great peryll of chokyng with lucre, as Tindal standeth in 
daunger of choking with the bones of buttred beere. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 161 To suckle fooles, and chronicle small 
Beere. 1631 J. Rors Diary (1856) 66 Warren (that was in 
beere) ..urged upon the maide to ride behinde him. 1712 
Addison Sped. No. 269 ? 8, l allow a double Quantity of 
Malt to my small Beer. 1840 De Qiincey Style Wks. Xl. 
174 Should express her self-esteem by the popular phrase, 
that she did not 4 think small beer of herself.' 1880 Aca¬ 
demy 25 Sept. 21^ Two such chroniclers of small beer as 
Boswell and Erskine. 

2 . Applied to fermented liquors of various kinds, 
or flavoured by various ingredients, as nettle beer , 
spruce beer, tar beer, treacle beer, Ginger beer. 

rtiioo Ags. Gloss, in Wiilcker Voc. 329 Ydnnnellttm vet 
mulsum, beor. 1656 Ridgi.fv Pract. Physic 102 The beer 
of the decoction of Camomil flowers is miraculous. 1850 
T. Smith Terebinth. Med. 61 Beverage, pale ale, dandelion 
beer, spruce beer. 

II. Comb, and Attrib. 

3 . General relations: a. objective gen. with vbl. 
sb. or agent-noun, as beer-bibber, - bibbing , - brewer, 
-brewing, -buttering, -earner , -drinker, - drinking ; 
-monger, -seller, -soaking ; b. instrumental with 
pa. pplc., as beer-be muddled ; c. attrib. (of, made 
of or with, beer), as becr-brolh, -posset, -soup , -stain, 
-yeast \ d. attrib. (of. for, or connected with the 
manufacture, sale, or use of beer), as beer-barrel, 
-cellar, -gallon, -shop, -vat. 

a. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xiii, To be looked upon as a 

common pipe-smoker, “beer-bibber. 1465 Mann. 4 Househ. 
Exp. 201 My mastyr payd to Clayson “berebrewer of Here- 
wyche, for liij. barelles of bere.. vj.vm.</. 1565 Jewell 

De/. Apol. (i6iz) 295 This Thomas Beckets Father was a 
lew, and a *B«?ere-Brewer of London. *766 Entick London 
IV. 179 The drink is supplied by two “beer-brewers, a 1628 
F. Greville Sidney (1652) 24 The Burgesses of that “beer- 
brewing town [Delft]. 1598 Marston Pygmal. ii. 147 From 
Belgia what? but their deep bezeling, Their bootc-carouse, 
and their “Beere-buttering. 1664 Killigrew Parson's Wed. 

1. ui. By the way of a country-gentleman and a “beer- 
drinker. 1839 Carlyle Chartism iii. 121 A bounty on un¬ 
thrift., and “beer-drinking. 1622 Malvnes Auc. Law- 
Merch. 321 “Beere-mongers, Inne-kcepers and Tapsters. 

b. 1851 Kingsley Yeast xiii. 238 Afraid of the jealousy 
of some “beer-bemuddled swain. 

c. 1648 Herrick Hesper, 11.176 He Must not vary, From 
“beer-broth at all. 1842 Mrs. Gore Fascitt. 109 Having 
eaten a slice of cold venison, with a basin of “beer-posset. 
1857 Eliza Acton Eng. Bread-Bk. n. § 3. 121 For two 
pounds of flour half an ounce., of “beer-yeast is used. 


d. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. i. 235 Why of that Lome might 
they not slopn a “Beere barrel? 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to 
Conq. tv, Unless yotfd have the poor devil soused in a 
“beer-barrel. 1865 Baring-Goulu lYemoolves v. 54 They 
burst into the “beer-cellars. 1661 S. Partridge Double Sc. 
Proport. ^68 To know how many Ale or * Beer-gallons are 
in it, divide 24839, 56 the content in inches. 1848 Kingsley 
Saint's Trag. 1. ti. 44 Poor men give them [priests] Their 
power at the Church and take it back at the “beer-shop. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Re?’. 11 . vt. vi. 356 Thou laggard sonorous 
“Beer-vat [SanterreJ.. is ii time now to palter? 

4 . Special combinations: + beer-bombard, a 
large can or vessel for holding beer; beer-chiller, 
a funnel-shaped pot made of tin, used to warm, or 

* take off the chill ’ of beer over the fire ; beer- 
cooler, a large shallow vat for cooling beer; 
beer-corn, grain used for brewing; beer-engine, 
a machine for drawing or pumping up beer from 
the casks to the bar; beer-faucet, a machine 
for injecting air into flat beer to make it foam ; 
beer-float, a hydrometer for ascertaining the den¬ 
sity of beer-wash; beer-fountain ^beer-en¬ 
gine) ; beer-garden, a garden attached to an inn 
for the consumption of beer; beer-glass, a glass 
holding half a pint; a tumbler; beer-heading, 
n mixture intended to revive flat beer; f beer- 
horse, a brewer’s horse; beer-house, a house 
licensed for the sale of beer, but not of spirits; 
beer-machine (*= beer engine); becr-money, 
an allowance of money to servants, instead of beer; 
beer-pot, now a pewter vessel holding a quart or 
a pint, formerly probably made of wooden staves, 
and hooped ; beer-pull, the handle of a beer- 
engine ; beer-pump (= beer-engine'; beer-tray, 
a tray fitted with two upright ends, and an up¬ 
right division from one to the other, so as to hold 
two rows of beer pots ; beer-vinegar, vinegar 
made from beer (cf. Beeregak). 

« 1652 Bromk Jov. Crezo 1. 362 We have unloaden the 
Bread-basket, the Becf-kcttle, and the “Beer-Bumhard*. 
1836 Dickens Sk. Boz <1850! 145/2 Until .. the little “beer- 
chtller on the fire, had started into life. 1594 Plat fezoell-ho. 

l. 15 A due proportion between the mnult and other “beer- 
corn. 1823 j. Baikock Dorn. Amnsem. 7S Pliable composi¬ 
tion tube, employed by the makers of ‘beer engines. 1884 
Harter's Mag. Jan.299/1 The bowling-ally is. an adjunct 
of what is known as a ’beer garden. 1594 Plat Jewell-ho. 

m. 36The aptestglasses, .weresireight upright ones, like to 

our long 'beere glasses. 1702 Load. Gaz. No. 4391/3 A Silver 
cup. .the Form of a “Beer-Glass. 1562 J. Hkvwood Pros'. 4 
Epigr. 11867 178 The butler and the 'beere horse both be 
like one. They drawe beere both. 1494 Fabvan vii. 658 The 
Kentyssheiwen. .robbyd and spoyled the Flemynges, and all 
the “bere-howses. 1864 Derby Merc. 7 Dec., A 'beer-house 
keeper, .had been convicted of selling beer during the pro¬ 
hibited hours on Sunday. 1845 Disraeli Sybil 1863*90There 
is s beer-money allowed,.. and that makes nearly a shilling 
per Week additional. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. u86; > 
42 She was made lyke a “beere pot, or a barell. 1804 
Dickens Mat . Fr. 1. vi. 46 Polite “beer-pulls that made low 
bows. 1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 9 A “bcare 
Pumpc. 1863 Smills Indnst. Biogr. 191 Another popular 
machine of Ins is the “beer-pump, patented in 1797. 1862 

Mayiiew Crim. Prisons i8j “Beer-trays—such as the Lon¬ 
don pot-boys use for the conveyance of the mid-day porter. 
1672 D.wenant Ballad Wks. (1673' 339 Sack which like 

* Beer-Vinogar looks. 

t Beer (brai), sb.- Obs. rare. Also 4 beere. 
[f. Be v. + -ER 1 .] One who is or exists; some¬ 
times spec . the Sclf-existcnt, the great I Am. 

1382 Wvclif Etclus. xix. 28 Ther is a beere stille [1388 
a stille man]. 1587 Goluing De Mornav iii. <1617) 29 He 
cal let h God. .the Beer—that is to say; Flee who only is or 
hath lteeing. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xvu. lx.wiii, The 
Beer, Cause Divine in all, all Godheads Essence. 

Beer, sb? Weaving. Also 9 bier. [The same 
word as Bier ‘a means of carrying,’ cf. the 
synonym Porter used in Scotland.] The name 
given to a (variable) number of ends (interlaced 
with a cord or cords), into which a warp is di¬ 
vided in the process of warping, in order to facili¬ 
tate the opening and dividing of the warp, after 
sizing, while being wound on the beam ; it also 
facilitates the subsequent process of weaving. 

1712 J. Beaumont Math. Sleaing Tables 40 Every weaver 
should be obliged to run a coarse coloured thread through 
every forty threads in the breadth of the cloth to mark the 
beers or scores. 1819 Peddie Linen Weaver's Assist. 178 
In Manchester and Bolton .. these biers contain 19, but 
more frequently 20 splits, or what is termed there dents. 
i860 White Weaving 277 The hundred splits, .is nominally 
divided into five equal portions for the sake of calculation, 
called porters in Scotland and beers in England. 1880 T. 
R. Ashenhurst Use 4- Abuse 0/ Arithmetic in Textile 
Calculations 5 Beers arc variable quantities according to 
the custom of the district, 

!l Beer, sb/ Obs. rare. [Dtt.] A mole or pier. 

1629 S'kertogenbosh 13 The water .. was stayed with two 
stone beeres on the Bulworkes, next to the boome. 

Beer (bior), V. [f. Beer sb .*] intr. To drink 
or indulge in beer, \colloq. and humorous.) 

1780-6 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes R. Acad. Wks. 1794 L 
105 He surely had been brandying it, or beering. 1824 M iss 
Mitford Village Ser. 11. (18631 2 4 2 A cart and a waggon 
watering (it would be more correct, perhaps, to say tueering) 
at the Rose. 

Beer, obs. f. Bear v. and sb?, Bier, and Birr 
force, impetus. 
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BEETING. 


Beerd(e, ME. form of Beard. 

Beeregar (bW/gai). ? Obs. Also berhegor, 

6 beereager, bear-, beareger, 7 beeregre. [f. 
Beer sb. l + egre, Eager = K. aigre sour ; after 
vinegar, alegar .] Sour beer; vinegar formed by 
the acetous fermentation of beer. 

a 1500 Manners 4 II oitsch. Exp. of Eng. 456 The master 
of the schepe hathe .. vij. galones berhegor. 1586 Bright 
Metaneh. vi. 29 Of sauces those that be sharpe, as veriuyce 
aliger, or beareger, vinegar. 1592 3 Act 35 Eliz. xi. § 3 
To carric any Wync Caske out of this Realme with any 
Deere or Beereagcr. 17*0 Stouts .Swrr'O' iStrype, 1754'* 11 • 
v. xv. 324/1 The Flemings bought great quantities.. of 
Beeregre for the cooling or their Ordinance. 1882 Rogers 
Hist, of Agric. Prices IV. 618 Aleager and hereagcr .. are 
malt vinegar. 

Beerhood (bla*rhud). rate —[f. BeekjA 1 + 
-hood, after manhood , etc. Cf. OE. gcbcorscipe 
‘beership.’] A beer-drinking class or set. 

1865 E. BuaaiTT Walk Land's End 103 All his old beer- 
hood fraternity warned him against such a resolution. 

Bee riness. [f. Beery + -ness.] eolloq. Beery 
quality or condition. In mod. Dictionaries. 
Beerish. b!»*rij), a. [f. Beer sbf +-ish.] Hav¬ 
ing the nature or properties of beer ; beery. 

1694 Wesimacott Script. Herb. 16 Beerish drink keeps 
the stomach clean. 

Beerishly, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly -.] In beerish 
or beery fashion. 

. >865 St delator 2 Sept. 980/1 Nothing better than beer- 
ishly and boorishly jolly. 

Beer-lip, var. form of Bear* leap, Obs. a basket. 
Beerne, obs. form of Bairn. 

Beerocracy (bl»r/>-krasi). [f. Beer sb d 4- 
-^o'cracy ; one of the numerous burlesques upon 
aristocracy] A ludicrous or polemical name for: 
The brewing and beer-selling interest, 

1881 World 19 Jan. 10/2 The startling mixture of peerage 
and beerocrary .. was absent this lime. 

Beery bl**ri), a. [f. as prec, + -Y 1 .] Belong¬ 
ing to, or abounding in beer; characterized or in¬ 
fluenced by beer; beer-like. 

1861 Gf.o. Eliot Silas M. 67 ITlie kindness] was oft eft 
of a beery and bungling sort. 1870 Lowell Among my 
Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 15 Ihe 4 first sprightly running* of Dry- 
den's vintage was..a little muddy, if not beery. Mod. An 
flection of the old beery sort. 

Boes-antler: see Bes-anti.er. 

Beesom(e, obs. form of Besom. 

Boest, obs. or dial. 2nd sing. pres, of Be v. 
Beest.e, obs. form of Beast, and Best. 

Beest (b/st). [Common Tent., or at least 
AVGcr.: OE. Most ** 0110 . biost, MHG., mod.G. 
biesl (masc.), MDu. and mod.D11, biest (fem.), 
MLG. best. North Fris, bjast, bjiist , all in same 
sense. Of unknown derivation, not found beyond 
Teutonic.] The first milk drawn from a mammal, 
especially a cow, after parturition. 

1 1000 /Elfhic Gloss, in Wr.-W’ulck. 14 '36 Colostrum beost. 
— ibid. 210/17 Colostrum , i e. lac novum, beost //r/obestum. 
1611 Cotgr., Beton, Beest, the first milke a female giues after 
the birth of her young one. 16:1 [see next]. 1688 R. Holm k 
Armoryu. ix. 173 Beest, the first Milk after Calving. 1796 
Mrs, Glasse Cookery xxi. 520 Pour your hot beest upon u. 

Beestings (brstiijz). Forms: 1 basting, 5 
bostynge, 6 biestings, 7 beestins, beestning, 
beestlings, 7-S beestings, 7-9 beastlings, -ges, 
8- boastings, 9 dial, beastin, biznings, bea¬ 
tings. [OE. Hies ting bysting , as if f. a vb. * b tes¬ 
la/t ‘to yield beest,’ f. beost: see pree. Now 
usually in pi. form, which however is sometimes 
construed as a (collective) sing. 

1. = preceding. 

nooo /ELFRtc in Wright Voc. 28 Colustrum, bysling, 
J>icce meolc. 1483 Cat it. Angl. 30 A hestynge, colustrum. 
1574 Newton Health htag. 32 The thickeandcurdie Milke 
..commonly called Biestings, is very dangerous. r6u 
Cotgr., Colostre, the first milke, teanned beest, or beest¬ 
ings. 1625 B. Jonson Pans' Annivers. ad fin., Both the 
beesling of our Goates, and Kine. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(1856) 11 An ewe is say’d to give beastlings three or fower 
dayes. 1697 Dryden J 7 r^/Ai 8 o 6 ) 11 .14 Who fill'd the pail 
with beestings of the cow. 1757 Lisle flush. 353 Roman 
writers on husbandry forbid the colastra or beastings to be 
given to the calf. Mod. Northampt. Dial., We shall have 
some biznings tomorrow for a custard. 

attrib. 1881 Tennyson North. Cobbler xx, A beslings- 
puddin* an* Adam’s wine. 

f 2 . A disease caused by imbibing beastings. 
L. colost ratio. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-f Beasts x8 It breedeth in their 
mouthes the Colostracion or Beestings. 

Beesting, ohs. variant of Buisting. 
Bees-wax (brz|wae:ks). [f. Bee 1 + Wax.] 
The wax secreted by bees as the material of their 
combs, and used for various purposes in the arts. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 22 You may rub your Stone 
over with a little Bees Wax. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) 
1 , vit. lxxxviii. 406 They also export beeswax annually to 
near one thousand schippour.ds. 1876 Hahi.ev Mat. Med. 
793 Bees Wax is secreted by glands on the ventral scales of 
the bee, whence they collect il. 

Bee swax, v. [f. prec.] Ivans. To rub or 
polish with bees-wax. Hence Bee swaxed ppl. a ., 
and Bee swaxing vld. sb. 


1836 Dickens Sk. Boz ii. (1879^ 7 The table-covers are 
never taken off except when the leaves are turpentined and 
bees-waxed. 1873 Miss Braodon Str. fy Pilgr. t. ix. 103 A 
.. Turkey carpet covered the centre of the floor—a mere 
island in an ocean of bees-waxed oak. 1876 — J. Haggard"s 
Dan. III. 62 'I he dusting and beeswaxing were duly dune. 

Beeswing (bDzjwii)). Also bee’s wing, bee’s- 
wing, bees’-wing, bees-wing. [f. Bee + Wing, 
from its appearance.] The second crust, consist¬ 
ing of shining filmy scales of tartar, formed in 
port and some other wines after long keeping; so 
called from its appearance ; ellipt., old wine show¬ 
ing beeswing. Hence Bee*s-winged a., so old as 
to show beeswing. 

i860 Gen. P. Thompson A ndi A It. 111 . cxiv. 44 His richer 
or more showy neighbour.. is curious in * bee’s wing.' 1864 
Tknnvson Aylmer s F. 405 Fetched II is richest beeswing 
from a hinn reserved. 1880 Browning Dram. Idyls 11 . 
Clive 47 Too much bee’s-wing floats niy figure? 1873 F. 
Hall Mod. Eng. 32 IIis port is not presentable, unless 
bees’-winged. 

•Beet (b/t). Forms: 1 b£te, 4-6 bete, 5-7 
beete, 6- beet. [OE. bete, ad. L. beta, whence 
also OIIG. bieza (8th c.), MUG. bieze , MLG. 
and MDu. be/e, etc. The plant was of early cul¬ 
tivation, and the name was adopted from Batin into 
the Teutonic languages, but though common in 
OE., no further mention of it occurs before c 1400.] 

1 . A plnntorgenusofplants(X.O. Chcnopodiacar), 
having, in cultivation, a succulent root much used 
for food, and also for yielding sugar. There are 
two species, the Common or Red Beet (Beta vul¬ 
garis', found wild on the British coasts, and culti¬ 
vated in several varieties, both as an esculent, and 
as an ornamental foliage plant, and the White 
Beet ( B . cicla), chiefly used in the production of 
sugar. Formerly almost always spoken of in 
plural ‘beets,’ like beans , pease , greens, etc. 

c loooSax. Lccchd. 11 .226 pSswyrta simian. .cadhegcatra, 
hete and mealwe. 1398 Trevika Barth. Del*. K. xvn. xxii. 
<14951 616 Men may grnffe on a bete slocke as men doon on 
a Cnusiocke. a 1400 Cov. Myst. 22 Erbys and gresse, both 
beetes and brake, e 1440 Promp. Par:*, 34 Betys herbe, 
beta. 1551 Turner Herbal. 15681 Fiija, There are 
lwoo kyndes of Metes, the white bete whyche is called 
sicula, and Make hetes. 1616 Suri-l. & Markm. Conntr. 
Farm 173 If you would make choyce of faire beets, ebuse 
rather the white than either the blacke or red. 1712 tr. 
Pontef's Hist. Drugs 47 Leaves, like those of the Beet or 
Winter-green, 1732 A kbuthnot A* ules of Diet i. 249 Beets, 
emollient, nutritive, and relaxing, a 1772 Boklasf. in C. 
Johns Week at Lizard 11848* 185 One year nothing will 
grow but mallows, and the next nothing but beets. 1870 
H. Macmillan Bible Teach, v. 100 The wild beet and 
cabbage still grow on our sea-shores. 

2 . Comb, and All rib ., as beet leaves, -sugar \ beet- 
grotver, -growing', Beet-root, f Beet-raves [a. 
F. belle-rave ‘beet,’ lit. * beet-turaip’], the small 
red beet. 

1719 Loudon & Wise Cornpl. Card. 197 Beet-raves, or 
Beet-Radishes, that is, Red Beets, produce roots for Sal- 
lads. 1736 B.mi.ev 1 (rush. Diet. s. v. Beets, Meet-raves 
are made use of to colour wine. 1769 Mrs. Raifald Eng. 
llonsekpr. (17781 131 Leave on the bacon and beet leaves. 
1833 R. Phillips Fam. Cycl. 230 The French .. still perse- 
vere in manufacturing beet-sugar. 1837 11 t. Martineau 
Sac. in Ante*'. 11 . 55 The interest excited by this subject of 
beet-growing is very strong. 

Beet, bete (b/t , V. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 

1 b6etan, b6tn.n, 2-5 beten, 3-5 bete, 5-6 
boete, 6- Sc. beit, S- beet; (3 betten, 5 beton, 
bet, beethe, boytt). J’a. t. bet: 1 b6tte, 2-5 
bette, 4 bett, bet (bete, beit). Ba. fplc. bet ; 

1 b£ted, 1-5 bet, 3-5 ibet, bett (4 bete, bette). 
[Common Teut.; QE. bdelan, be tan, to make good, 
make better, amend = Goth, bbtjan, OS. bGtjan , 
MDu. boeten, MLG. ho ten, OHG. buozzen, MUG. 
biiezzen, G. biiszen OTeut. *bvljan to advantage, 
profit, be of use to, a derivative vb. from AM- 
good, profit, advantage, in OE. hot, Boot, q.v. 
Now only Sc. and north, dial.; it became obs. in 
literary Eng. before 1500, while still spelt bete] 

I. To make good, amend, make amends for. 

1 . trans. To make good or better; to mend or 
repair (things damaged), mend or heal (wounds, 
sickness), improve (land). Still dial. 

C975 Rushtit. Gosp. Matt. iv. 21 Jlonan jesaegh obretwegen 
Sebroper .. boetende heora nett IWyclif, makynge a}ein 
or bcetyngc her nettis]. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 . 398 Hu flu 
meaht Sine wceras betan. Ibid. 116 Donne bio hit [ihe 
wound] sona fcebet. c iaoo Trim Coll. Horn. 215 Mine^eS 
]>at ane niwe cloSes, oSer elde bete. c 1386 Chacceh Frees 
T. 7 Pipen he koude, and fisshe, and nettes beete. 157a 
Scot. Poems 16th C. II. 247 The prouerb is, of palice, kirk, 
and brig, Better in tyme to beit, nor efter to big. 1808 
Jamieson Sc. Diet. (Provb.) Daily wearing neids yearly 
bciting. 1*873 Earle Philol. § 82 The fishermen of Yar¬ 
mouth have sometimes astonished the learned .. by talking 
of beating their nets (so it sounds) when they mean mend¬ 
ing them.] 

+ 2 . To bring into better state, put right, correct, 
amend, reform (faults, evil ways, etc.) ; lo make 
good (misdeeds) : a. those of others. 

C050 Lindisf Go$p. Matt, xviii. 15 Gif Sec fcehcrcs, boet- 
end Ou hist broSeres Sines, a 1000 /Elfric Dent. i. 17 1c 
bit bete. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. (1867) 113 >«f he hit Imicl] 


betan mei. at 300 Cursor M. 9790 No patriarck ne 3eit 
prophete, Miht be sent adames sine to bete. C1300 Hor¬ 
rent*. Hell 229 That thou woldest come to bete The sunnes 
that Adam thohte suete. 

+ b. To amend, make good (one’s own faults) ; 
hence, to repent of, make amends for, expiate, 
atone for (one’s sin). The usual word in early 
ME.; afterwards superseded by Amend. Obs. 

c^tyj K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. 220 Ealle scylda he wiS 
god beoS un&ebctta. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 169 Bute his 
sunnes him ben ere forgieuene * oSer bette. a *250 Moral 
Ode 121 in E. E. P . <1862) 29 Hi mithten here sunne beten. 
Ibid. 138 And gunnen here guiles beten, & betere lif leden. 
C1300 Beket 2417 Andwende to the holi lond : here synnes 
forio bete. r 1325 Mctr. Horn. (1862) 10 IJon the Baptist] 

.. taht the folk thair sine to bete. 

f c. absol. To amend, repent. Obs. 
c 1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 223 For f>i he [is] wis he bit and 
bi^iet and bet bifore dome, a 1250 Oiv/fy Night. 863 Vorthi 
ho mot .. M id teres an mid wope bite. 

3 . To relieve hunger, thirst, or any form of 
want; to supply wants, needs (Sc. misters). Hence 
subst. in comb, beet-need, beet-mister. Sc. and 
north. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3279 Sco ]>at sal bete me my thrist. 11362 
Langl. P. Pt. A. vii. 224 No mon [schal] beete his hunger. 
1513 Douglas /Eneis 1. viii. 105 Grantit eik leif wod 10 
hew, and lak Tymmer to beit ayris |=oars] and wther 
mysteris. 1816 Scott Tales Landl. IV. 252 (Jam.) She en¬ 
larged on the advantage of saving old elolhes to be what 
she called bectmasters to the new. 1823 Blackn*. Mag. 
314 (Jam.) If twa or three hunder pounds can beet a mister 
for you in a strait, ye sanna want it. 1875 Lancash. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) Beet-need, a help that may be bad at will. 

fb. 'Bo relieve, help, aid, assist (a person in need 
or trouble), to supply the wants of. Obs. 

fix^oo Cursor M. 9592 And ]n pile \>M es sa suete Aght 
J?i prisun [= prisoner] o handcs bete. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. 

A. 756 My makelez lambe )> at a l ma y r, 44° Gesta 

Korn. 86 Reson betith him so ofle tyme as he stondiih 
ayens |>e Synner. fi4&o Henrvson Mor. Fab. 51 Who 
shall nice beete ? who shall my bands breck ? r 1470 IIfxrv 
Wallace 11. 18 With stuff of houshald strestely ne thaim 
belt. 

t C. esp. : To bete one's bale ^see Bale sb . 1 6) ; 
also lo bete one of one's hate (cf. sense 2). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 105 Til all oure bale ai for to bete. Ibid. 
M4*5 P a r he..o mani bale )> am bete. c 1440 Epiph. 
(Turnb. 1843) 22 3 Thai was the angell to beton is bale. 
c 1460 Lannfal 971 Sche myghte me of my halys bete. 
1513 Douglas /Ends xil. Pro). 233 To beyt Ir r . r. hete] 
thar amouris of thar nychtis haill. 

II. To beet a fire. 

[The development of this (the chief extant) sense, 
the antiquity of which is shown, not merely by the 
OS. fyr betan , but by its existence in the other 
Teutonic languages (cf. Du. vuttr boeten, LG .fitr 
bbten, etc.), is somewhat obscure, from the fact 
that in the earliest instances it appears to mean, 
not ‘ to mend a fire/ but as in modem Dutch, 

‘ to make, kindle, put on a fire.’ Perhaps this is 
to be explained by the primitive conditions (which 
prevailed more or less till the days of phosphorus 
matches), according to which fire was not generated 
anew each time it was required, but was usually 
propagated by a ‘glede’ from an existing fire, 
often carried and kept alive for days (cf. Genesis 
xxii. 6), which was surrounded with combustibles, 
and ‘beeted’ into a blaze, when a fire was required.] 

4 . To make, kindle, pul on (a fire). Now dial. 

cB8 S K. /Elfred Ores. vi. xxxii, Dahethe betan Jxcrinne 
mice! fyr. c 11325 Seuen Sag. (W.) 2122 The clerkes. .bet a 
fir strong and sterk. rx325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1012 When 
bry^t hrennande brondez ar bet J>er an-vnder. C1386 
Chaucer Nuts. T. 1434 Tuo fyres on the auter gan sche 
beete. 1430 CAev. A ssigne 157 The goldesmy^th gooth & 
beetheth hym a fyre. <11500 Sir A Id in ear 53 in Furniv. 
Percy Folio 1 . 168 And fayre fyer there siialbe belt. K513 
Douglas /Ends vti. Prol. 127 Bad beit the fyire, and the 
candill alycht. 1875 Lancash.Gloss. (E. D. S.) s.v. Beet, 
'I lia mun get up air beet t' fire to-mom. 

5 . To mend, make up, keep up, add fuel lo, feed 
(a fire). Still in Sc. See also Bote, F ike-bote. 

x205 Lav. 25977 His fur he beten agon. cxysE.E.Altit.P. 

B. 627 Quyl I fete sum quat fat bou )?e fyr bete. /1386 
Chaucer 2nd Nonnes T. 581 In a bath thay gonnehir faste 
schctlen, And nyght and day greet fuyr they under betten. 
x8xo Tannahill Poems (1846) 48 The wither’d twigs to 
hect her fire. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. \Vks. 1855 I. 
262 A fire, that they keep beetin wi* planks and spars o* 
ihe puir man o’ war. 1857 J. Sciioles Jaunt to See Q. 14 
(Lane. Gloss.) Then aw bectud fire, un ratlPt fire-potter 
ogen’t back o'th grate. 

b. fig. 

1784 Burns Epist. Davie viii, It heats me, it l>cets me 
And sets me a’ on flame ! 1787 — Wks. III. 179 Or noble 
Elgin beets the heav’n-ward llame. 

Beet, variant of Beat, bundle of flax. 
tBee’ter. Obs. rare* 1 , [f. Beet v. + -er 1 .] 

1578 Cooper Lat. Diet., Cereosits, a beeter or little waxe 
candle. 

Beeth, obs. south, pres, indie, pi. of Be v. 
fBeeting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Beet z\ + -ingL] 
The action of making good; mending, repair; 
making (a fire), kindling. 

1517 Churclra*. Ace., I ley bridge, Essex (Nichols 1797), 168 
Half of betynge lyght ageynst the feste of ihe Nalyvyie 
of oure P.le^sed Lady. 1594 Act Jits. VI. (1814) IV. &>3 
(Jam.) The bciling and reparatiouu of thair wallis, streittis, 
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havynni* and portis. a 1615 Brieue Cron. ErUs of Ross. 
£1850) 20 The nriln decayed in default of bciting and hold- 
in# up of the same. 1808 Jsee Beet v. i.] 

Beetle (brt'l), sb .* Forms : 1 bfetol, bftel, 
btftel, 3 bettle, 4 bytylle, 4-6 betel, 5 betylle, 
bittill, 5-6 betell(e, 6 betill, -yll, betle, bee- 
tel(le, 7 boytle, 8-9 <//>/. be atle, bittle,6-beetle. 
[OE. bide/, in Anglian * bet cl, 'beating implement,’ 
OTeut. *bautilo-z, f. ban (an, in OK. beat an, 'to 
beat ’ + *-//, -cl, -4 -le, suffix denoting an instru¬ 
ment; cogn. w. MllG. bbzel cudgel, LG. betel, 
l>otcl 'a mall’ {Brcmisches JVb. I. 126). The vari¬ 
ant forms in i and e in middle and mod. Eng. 
are due to the late WSax. Intel, bylcl, and Anglian 
betel respectively; of the latter the mod. l*cctlc is 
the regular representative. Those like bit tie show 
the ordinary shortening of a long vowel before 
two consonants: thus, the OE. genitive blllcs, and 
plur. bit las, would naturally give billies in ME. 
The identification of the form with those of 
Beetle sb 2 has led to confusion in their fig. 
senses : see sense 2.] 

1 . An implement consisting of a heavy weight 
or 'head,’ usually of wood, with a handle or stock, 
used for driving wedges or pegs, ramming down 
paving stones, or for crushing, bruising, beating, 
flattening, or smoothing, in various industrial and 
domestic operations, and having various shapes 
according to the purpose for which it is used ; 
a mall. Three-man beetle : one that requires three 
men to lift it, used in ramming paving-stones, etc. 

*897 K. ,/Elfred Gregory's Past, xxxvi. 253 Nfin monn 
nc sehierde ne axe hJcm ne bictlcs [Cotton hitlcs] swc£. 
a 1000 Judith iv. 21 Seo wifman sesldh mid anum b^tlc. 
a 127 $ Aner. R. 188 J>er je sehulcn iseon bun^en ham mit 
les deofles bcttles. a 1400 Wright's /, at.Stories 29 (Mat/.; 
Wybt suyle a betel be he smyteo. <*1400 in Wright Toe. 
180 Mallits, bytylle. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Semite 111. x. (1483) 
56 Somme were brayned with betels and somme beten with 
staues. e 1440 Proof. Pant. 34 Betylle, malleus, malleo¬ 
lus. <*1450 Holland Itoulat, lie could wark wuodaris 
Mak.. A lang spere ofa bittill. 1530 Palrgr. 198/1 Bctyll to 
bete clothes with, battoyr. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's 

llttsb.( 1586) 39 Then the bundels Jof flax], .are beaten with 
betclles. 1589 Pappcso. Hatchet (1844)7 Make your tongue 
the wedge, and your head the beetle. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
IT, 1. ii. 255 If 1 do, fillop me with a threc-man-Bcetlc. 
a 1626 Flktchf.r U'om. Prize it. vi. Have I lived thus 
long to be knockt o' th* head With half a washing beetle? 
1639 Fuller Holy IVar m. xxiv. <1840^ 162 To cleauc a 
tree with a beetle without a wedge. 1791 Hamilton AW*. 
t hoi let's Dyeing I. 1. 11. i. 132 In the fulling mill ..it is 
beaten with large beetles in a trough of water 1822 Scorr 
Pirate I. 128 (Jam.), Out of an honest house, or shame fa' 
me, but I'll take the bittle to you ! 184s De Quinckv li'ks. 
XI 1 .73 note, A beetle is that heavy sort of pestle with which 
paviours drive home the paving-stones .. sometimes .. fitted 
up by three handles .. for the use of three men. 
h.Jig. 

1562 bnxE A . <5- M. I. 265 'i fKing Henry the Second] .. 
the Mall and Beetle of the Church. 1581 J. Bell H addon's 
Answ. Osor. 278 An .. argument such as all y* Here tuples 
wedges with all their Bcatelles and malles can not beate 
abroad, c 1626 Dick of Devon tv. i. in Old PI. (1883) II. 
61 Xow the Beetle of my head beates it into my memory, 
1674 Ft atman To Austin 41 The Beetles of our Rhimes 
shall drive full fast in The wedges of your worth. 

C. Phrase. Between the beetle and the block. 

I1541 Act 33 Hen. Tilt, xii. § 18 The serieant. .shal bring 
to the said place of execution a blockc with a hetill, a staple, 
and cordesto binde the saide hande.] 1589 R. Harvey PL 
Perc., Thou must come to Knokham faire, and what be. 
tweene the block and the beetle, be thuinpd like a stock¬ 
fish. 1613 Havwaro Norm. Kings 274 Earle William being 
thus set,as it were, betwcenc the beetle and the blockc, was 
nothing detected. 

2 . Used as the type of heavy dullness or stu¬ 
pidity. The phrase deaf or dumb as a beetle, 
probably belongs here ; but cf. Beetle sb . 2 3. 

15*0 Whittinton Vnlg. (1527) 2 Tendre wyttes .. be made 
as dull as a betcll. 1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. (1846) I. 
164 That dolt had not a worde to say for him self, but was 
as doumc as a bitle in that mater. 1642 Rogers Naatnatt 
4 Our faculty to understand is still left, .we are not mccrc 
blockes and beetles. 1867 N. «$• O. Ser. m, X 1 ,106/2 ‘As deaf 
as a beetle’ no doubt refers to this wooden instrument. 

3 . Comb., as beellc-fish, -man,-slock (i.e. handle); 
beetle-beaten adj.; also as contemptuous epithets 
(from sense 2), beetle-brain , -head (cf. block hcaeP, 
whence beetle-headed adj.; also beetle-head, the 
* monkey * of a pile^driving engine. 

1654 Gayton Test. Notes in. ii. 76 As if she had been 
*beetle-beaten to be laid in a pastry*, a 1604 Churchyard 
in Nichols Progr. O . Eliz. III. 239 *Beetle-braines cannot 
conceive things right. 1782 Aikswori h Lat. Diet. (Morell) 
1, The ^beetle fish, can (liar us piscis. 1577 Breton in 
Heliconia I. 7 Because that * Beetle-heads doo serve for 
such instructions fit. 1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely t. i. 54 
The more to condemne the blindnessc of this ’beetle-head. 
1656 Earl Monm. Advt, fr. Parnass. 425 Had returned 
some brains into the 'beetle-heads of those Frenchmen. 
*553-87 Foxe A • M. (1596) 1171/2 Learne, leamc, yee 
’bectcf headed Asses. 1596 Shaks. Tarn. S/tr. iv. i. i6r 
A horson 'beetle-headed flap-ear'd knauc. 1870 Daily 
Nnvs 30 Nov., To persuade the conscientious but ’‘beetle- 
headed monarch. 1587 Fleming Cont. Hoi in shed III. 
1544/2 The ..'bcetlemen .. who scrucd to beat or driuc 
the flcech to the sides of the wals. 1591 SrENSER Af. 
Hubberd 507 To crouchc to please, to be a ’’beetle stock 
VOL. X. 


Of thy great Masters will, 1816 C. James Mil. Diet 
' Bcetlestock, the stock or handle nf a beetle. 

Beetle (b/t*l), sb 2 Forms : i bitula, bitela, 
? betel; 5 bityl, bytylle ; betylle, 6 betel, -eU, 
-yll, betle, bettil, -le; bitle, bytell, bittil, 
byttil, -el, -ell; 6- beetle. [OE. bitula , bitch 
(the sense of which is established hy the glosses 
quoted) is app. a sb. formed on an adj. *bitul , 
bitol, biting, tnordax (in early ME. Ill TEL, q.v.), 
f. Id tan to Bite ; cf. the gloss 4 in ordicuius'' (little 
biter), which occurs in a list Dc Nominibus 
Inscetorum in Wiilcker J'oe. 122. As in similar 
OF,, derivatives the i was certainly short ; thence 
the ME. bityl , 16th e. bittil, and mod. dial, bittle. 
The form hellos , pointing to a nom. betel , has not 
been etymologically explained, but it may, if 
genuine, be the source of ME. betylle, ifilh c. betel, 
mod. beetle, though the latter may also be from 
the normal bitela, with the vowel lengthened, as 
in evil from OE. yfcl, weevil from OE. wife/ 
v OHG. wibil), Sc. meikle from OE. myeil , dial. 
Icctle from little, etc. The later forms are con¬ 
fused with those of Beetle sb. 1 , whence also 
confusion in their fig. use : see sense 3.] 

1 . The class name for insects of the coleopterous 
order, having the upper pair of wings converted 
into hard sheaths or wing-cases (elytra that close 
over the back, and protect the lower or true wings, 
which most species are able to use in flight. 

a 800 Epinal, Erfurt Corpus Glosses k Sweet O. E. T. 44, 
45' Blattis, Hath, hilitlmn. a 1000 llari. Gt. in Wiilcker 
/ oe. 196 B lat is. bitelum. c 1000 /Elfric Coe. lib/dA 122 
Afordiculus, bitela. [Also r 1050 ibid. 448 : and 456 Nigra 
co lore, ]>a blacan bet las]. < 1440 Prornp. Pars’. 37 Bytylle 
worme fr*. r. bityl wyrmej. buboscus. 1450 in Wright 
Toe. 255 Hie carcmbcs, a betylle. 1552 IIulokt, Bettil or 
byttil vermine, scarabrus. 1S70 I .fains Alan ip. 124 A 
bittil, flec, scarabeus. 1581 J. Bell11 addon's A n.rro. Osor. 
308 An other compareth a Byltell with an Egle. 1603 
Shaks. A/eas. for M. iti. i. 79 The poore Beetle that wo 
treade vpon. 1653 Walton Angler 54 A Bob which .. in 
time will be a Beetle. 1765 Tucker /„/. Nat. t. 640 The 
beetle, whose characteristic is stupidity and imwidditiess of 
limbs, beats himself down against a tree, or overturns him¬ 
self io crawling, and lies sprawling upon his back. 1852 T. 
Harris Insects New Eng. 20 Beetles are hi ting-inserts, 
and are provided with two pairs of jaws moving sidewise. 

2 . In popular use applied especially to those of 
black colour, and comparatively large si/e; hence 
many coleopterous insects of different appearance, 
as the glow-worm, lady-birds, death-ticks, etc. arc 
usually excluded, and other insects included under 
the name ; among the latter are the Black-beetle 
or Cockroach ^q.v.), w hich is not a beetle. 

<1050 [see 1.] 1530 Palsgr. 198 r Bettle, a blacke flye. 
* 55 * II l i.of.t, Byttcl, flye with a blacke huske. 1590 Shaks. 
Alids. A*. 11. ii. 22 Beetles blacke approach not neere. 1864 
Realm 16 Mar. 8 Tosscr is thrust into a cupboard among 
the blackbccries. 1878 Ph.ack Green Past. xvi. 132 They 
were at all events human beings .. not black-beetles. 

3 . Taken ns a type of blindness: sec quot. 1747. 

{ As dumb, as deaf as a beetle, see Beetle sb d 2.) 

1548 Udai.l, etc. Ernsm. Par. Mark i. 5 Jerusalem., 
albeit she were in very dede as Llynde as a be tell. 1579 
Tomson Calvin's Sertn. Tim. 471/2 Wee cease not to bee 
bruite beasts, as bliude as betles. 1747 Baker in Phil. 
Trans. XI.IV. 581 They frequently dash themselves against 
People's }Faccs with great Violence, and by their so doing 
occasioned the common Provcrh, As Hind as a Beetle. 

4 . lienee Jig. An intellectually hlind person. 

1579 Tomson Calvins Scrnt. Tim. 931 2 They that had 

charge to guyde other, were poore blindebetels themselucs. 
1692 Washington tr. Milton s Def. Pop. v, <18511132 They 
.. confute such a Beetle as you are. 1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
I. 475 A blockhead, yea a numskull, not to say a beetle. 

+ b. all rib. or as adj . Blind-beetledness sb., 
the quality of being mentally blind as a hceile. 
Cf. also beetle-head in Beetle sb. 1 3. 

1566 Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jesucll iii. 91 With such 
Betle arguments as you make. ibid. iv. 184 Pettish ahsur- 
dite or blinde bettle ignorance. 1649 Lightfoot Battle 
ICasp's Nest Wks. (18251 I* 380 If you must shame anybody 
for blind beetledness, it must be Mr. Ifeming. 

5 . Comb., ns beclle-blind, -eyed, -grub ; + beetle- 
wig (obs.), an ear-wig. 

1556 J. Hevwood Spider ff F. xix, Thou nor no flie is so 
beetle-blindc. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. II. To 
Rdr., These beetle-eyed atheists may as well be deprived 
of their bodily eyes. 1595 Widenves Treas. Ciib, A medi¬ 
cine for to get the Bectelwiggcs out of a mans enre. 1617 
Collins Def Bp. Ely To Rdr. 14 Hec was starke beetle- 
blind at broad noone day. 1884 LitteCs Living Age 688 To 
get beetle-grubs out of the ground. 

Beetle (brt’l), ?a. in Beetle brows, beetle- 
browed. Forms; 4 bitel, bytel(l, 5 betyl, 
bittil, 6 beetell, -ill, -yll, 7 betle, bittle, 6- 
beetle. [Found first in the comb, beetle-browed 
(1362); much later (1532), beetle is treated as a 
separate word in beetle browns ; whence a derived 
verb to Beetle (see next) formed by Shakspere. 

(As the i4-i5thc, form had Intel -, by tel-, it has been 
proposed to identify it with Bitei. a. 4 biting, cutting like 
a sharp-edged tool/ used hy Ormin and Layamon, which is 
phonetically possible: but, hesidc the hardly satisfactory 
sense, there is the difficulty that bitel appears to have been 
obsolete for 160 years when the first example of bitel- 


brouwed occurs. It is more likely that the word here is 
one of the two sbs. Beetle, both extant in 14th c., and both 
having the form bitel. The choice depends largely upon 
the exact meaning originally attached to 4 beetle-browed/ 
which was a reproachful epithet, and appears to have re¬ 
ferred to the shaggy prominence of the eye-brows. {Brow in 
M E. was always=eyebrow, not = forehead.) 1 1 is probable 

therefore (as suggested by Dr. V. Chance) that the com- 

arison is to the short, tufted antennx of some species of 

eetles, projecting at right angles to the head, which may 
have been called ‘ eyebrows ’ in Eng. as well as in Fr.; for 
in French theexpression sou re its de hanneton ‘cockchafers' 
eyebrows' is the name given to a species of fringe made 
in imitation of the antenu.v of these insects.)] 

1 . Beetle-browed : ‘ I laving prominent brows,’ 
Johnson; 'having hlnck and long eye-brows,’ 
Bailey (1782); with earlier authorities 'Having 
shaggy, bushy, or prominent eye-brows’; see csp. 
quots. 1400, 1591. Dr. Johnson’s explanation 
prohably owes something to the sense attached 
to Beetle 7 1 . 1 Almost always reproachful, and 
sometimes in 17th c. simply - Lowering, scowling, 
sullen, surly. Cf. supercilious f. L. supercilium 
' eyebrow.’ 

136* Langl. P. PI. A. v. 109 lie was bilchbrouwed with 
twei hlcrcd ciscn [r. r. He was bitel-browid & babirlipped, 
also biter-, bitter-browid. II. v. 190 bitelhrowed and baber- 
liped also, With two hlered cyghen, as a hlynde hagge ; r>. r. 
bytier browid. C. vn. 108 bytelbrowed ; r. bittur-browed.] 
ri4oo Desfr. Troy\ lit. 3824 Grete enc and gray, with a 
grym lokc .. Bytell browet was the bueme, abouc met. 

1 1450 J 'orkMyst., Cutlers Q iij b. Say bittilbrowed biibour ! 
1562 J. Heywoou Prov. .y Epigr. 11867; 4 2 ^ crooked 
liookcd nose, beetyll hrowde. 1591 PKitciVALt. Sp. Diet., 
Cejunto, beetle browed, ter it its I1623 Cejunto, that hath 
bushy eic-browes, beetle-browed, or the haire of the eye- 
browes meeting]. 1591 Harington Orl. Ear. xt.in, cxxviii. 
116341 368 All hlahlipt, beetle-browd, and bottle-nozed. i6ti 
Cotgk., Beetle-browed, soun illen.v. — SouniIleus, liaving 
very great eye brows, frowning, or looking sow rely ; surlie 
or proud of countenance. <.*1645 Howell Lett. (1650) 1 . 
355 A beetle-browed sullen face. 1755 Smoc.lj.tt Quia. 
<1803* I. 126 Bcetlebrow’d, flai-nosed. blind of one eye. 
1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. 231 A beetle-browed hag With 
a knife and a bag. 
b. fig. or transf 

1651 j. Qlevei.andI 30 The Sun wears Midnight, day 
is beetfe-brow’d. 1837 Hawthorne Twicc-iold T. (1851) 
II. xii. 174 One of those .. wooden houses .. with a beetle- 
browed second story pi ejecting o\er the foundation. 1865 
Cornh. Mag. XI. 157 Jealous loopholes or beetle-browed 
machicolations. 

2 . Beetle qualifying brows), 

1532 More Confut. find ale Wks. 11557) 398/t Tindall .. 
so long pryed vpon them with betle browes and his britle 
spectacles of pride and malice. 1562 J. Iir vwoon/Vcr*. <y 
Epigr. (18671 ir 5i * rather would a husband wed With a 
beetillbrOw, than with a beetell bed. 1596 Spenser J\ Q. 11. 
ix. 5? Bent hollow beetle browes. 1600 Fairfax Tasso x. 
xxii. 182 llis beetle broWcs the Turke amazed bent. 1713 
Lend. Gaz. Nn. 5157/4 Lo.st .. a.. Nag.. very stout grown, 
a bittle Brow. 1837 Cari.vlk Er. RtV. (18571 *• •• tv. 
iv. 108 Through whose shaggy beetle brows .. there lookfs] 

.. fire of genius. 

b. Of the Brow or ridge of a mountain, as pro- 
jecling, or perhaps as trce-clad. Cf. I.. supercilium 
‘eyebrow,’ also 4 brow or ridge ofa mountain.’ 

1580 Sidney A rcadia *16221 35 A pleasant valley of either 
side of which high hills lifted vp their heetlo-hrowis, as if 
they would otter locke the pleasantnesse of their vnder 
prospect. 1601 Wkevek Alyrr. Mart. E vii, Tree-garnisht 
Cambriaes loftie mountaines Did ottcr.sha<fe me with their 
beetle browes. 

* ^Confused with Beetle sb. 1 ) 

*553 87 Foxk A.ty AL III. 140 Then my Lord said ‘Thou 
art an ignorant Beetle-brow.’ 

Beetle (bf-t’l), v 1 [f. Beetle a. 2 b. Appa¬ 
rently used as a nonce-word by Shakspere, from 
whom ii has been taken hy later writers.] 

1 . inir. To 4 lift up beclle brows’ (Sidney), look 
with beetle brows, scowl; taken by modern writers 
as simply‘to project, overhang’; but prohahlv used 
by Shakspere with some reference to eyebrow s. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. i. iv. 71 The dreadfull summit of the 
Clifle, That beetles o’er nis base into the Sea. 1798 J. 
Bucks Poems 82 The bleak cliffs shaggy steep, That 
beetles o’er the hoarse resounding deep. 1814 Scott Lady 
of L. n. xxxi, The verge which beetled o'er The ocean. 
1824 W. iRvtNG T. Trav. II. The rocks often beetled 
over the road. 

2 . jig. To hang threateningly. 

1859 Mmuvalk Rom. Etup. (1865) VII. |vi. 87Thisdouble 
invasion .. was .. beetling on the summits of the Alps. 1870 
Emerson Soc. Solit. iv. 75 The justice of states, which we 
could well enough see beetling over his head. 

Beetle (brt’l), v.-; also (Ar.) bittle. [f. 
Beetle jA 1 ] Ira ns. To beat with a beetle, in order 
to thresh, crush, or flatten ; also, teehn ,, to emboss 
fahrics by pressure from figured rollers. 

1608 in N. RidingQr. Sessions Rec. <18841 1 .136 Bctling.. 
& stretchinge three webbesof lynnencloth, etc. 1706 Mary 
Leadbeatkr in Leadb. Papers I. 52 The bleach green for 
the clothes, the large stone to beetle them on. 1745 tr. 
Columella's Hush. xii. xix, Raw Spanish broom, that is, 
which has not been beetled. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxiv. 
Bleached on the bonny white gowans, and bittled by Nelly 
and herscll. 1863 Smiles Industr. Biog. 270 Patents for ., 
weaving, beetling, and mangling fabrics of various sorts. 

Beetle, obs. form of Betel, 

Beetled, Beetle a. 2. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxix. it. 135 His head was greatr, 
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beteled was his browes. 183a Lvtton Eugene A. iv. ix, 
The frowning and beetled ruins of the shattered castle. 

Beetledness : see Beetle sbf 4 b. 

Beetler (bf-tbj). [f. Beetle vf 4-erL] One 
who beetles (cloth, etc.), 

1885 Manch. Guard . 16 May i {Advt.) To Bleachers, 
Dyers, Finishers, Beetlcrs, etc. 

Beetling (brtlii]), vbl. sb. [f, as prec. + -ingK] 
Beating with a beetle; embossing fabrics with 
a bedling-machine. 

1859 Edin. Rrv. Cl X. 302 The care of the crop.. the steep¬ 
ing, beetling, and dressing. 1859 Smiles Self Help 33 The 
beetling and mangling of textile fabrics. 

Beetling, ///. a. [f. Beetle vA + -1x0.2 ] 
Projecting, overhanging. 

1728 Thomson Spring , The hawk High in the beetling dirt* 
his aery builds. 1809 W. Irving Knicker b. <x86i 1 197 From 
the beetling brow of some precipice. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge xxxvi, His beetling brow almost obscured his eyes. 

Beet-root ^b/*t|r/zt). The root of the l>eet ; 
also attrib as in beetroot sugar. Beetrooty <7. 
colloq ., of the nature or appearance of beet-root. 

1579 Langham Gard. Health 11633* 66 Stroke a little salt 
on a Beete roote, and put it into the fundament. 1834 
Hr. Martineau Hist. Peace (1877) 111 . v. xi. 405 The 
beet-root sugar of France supplied one-third of the national 
consumption. 1842 Dickens Amcr. Hates (1850* 109/1 
Those who fancy slices of beet-root. 1859 All !'. Round 
No. 35. 198 The smallest boy, with the whitest face, the most 
beetrooty nose .. ever seen. 

Beeves b/vz). PI. of Beef (q.v.); now usually 
poetic for * oxen, cattle.’ 

Beezel, variant of Bezzle. 

Befall (b/lp-P, 7'.; also 2-5 bi-, by-, 2-4 be-, 
bivalle, 6-befal. Pa. t. befell (2--fel . Pa. 
pple. befallen. Variant forms generally as in 
Fall. [OK. htf(c\ill-an f. Be- 2 + /{c'allan to 
fall ; = OS., Ol 1 G. bifal/au, mod.G. befallen.] 

+ 1 . ittlr. To fall. (Chieflyy^.) Ohs. 

c 897 1 C. /Elfreo Past. Ca. xl. Bosw. ), Hie oft bcfeallad on 
miccl yfcl. nooo Ags. Gasp. Matt. x. 29 An of dam Tie 
befvlp on eorpan. <1160 Hatton G . ibid., Ne befald on 
eoroen. e 1200 Trin. Coll. H>m. 73 pc sinfulle man bcod 
bifallcn on depe sjnne. 1470 Harding Chrott . Pref. 2 Iff 
that he were in suche a jupertee Of werre by fallc. 1649 
Selukn Laws Eng. 1. Lwii. <1739 177 Many mens ert-es befel 
not directly within the Letter of the Law. 

2 . To fall to ns one’s share or right; to pertain, 
belong; befitting. Also infers, arch, 
e 1175 Lamb. Ham. 161 Meu al pet ieh habbe idon bi-fea!t 
to child-hade, c 1305 St. Lucy 170 in E . E. P. 18621 106 pe 
rcisouns were alte iseid pat bifulle perto. X393 I.angl. P. 
Pt. C. u. 48 ‘ Red,bite Cat sari' seide god, 'pat to Cesar 
by-fallep.’ 1460 Tcrone ley Myst. 209 Sirs, a kyng he hym 
cals, Tnerfor a crownc hym bcfals. 1649 Selden Laws 
Eng. t. xiii. ■ 1739 23 It now befals to touch upon the manner 
i <f t ne Government of the Church. 1850 N kale Med. Hymns 
197 Giving to the dearer ones What to each befalleth. 

f 3 . To fall to (as an inheritance^. Ohs . 
a 1617 Bayne On Eph. i 6 j 3 t 131 Goodly Lands, which in 
likelihood will befal him. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4049/4 He 
is desired to return .. he having an Estate befallen him. 

4 . To fall out in the course of events, to happen, 
occnr : a. simply, arch. 

a 1200 Sartnun 57 in E. 1 C. P. (1862’' 7 pe mest ioi pat 
mai befalle. c 1420 Anturs Artk. lv, 'Phis fcrli be-fcllc 
in Ingulwud forest. 1513 Douglas ,-Encis ix. L 48, I sal 
persew, and follow quhat befaw. 16x0 Healey St. August. 
City 0/God 126 The F.clipse which befell at our Saviours 
death was quite against the regular course of the stars. 
1765 Tucker Li. Hat. I. 372 There arc seldom any events 
befalling., which concern no more than a single person. 
1855 Thackeray Xcwcwnes xx, Ethel's birthday befel in 
the Spring. 

b. with indirect obj. (dative). The most fre¬ 
quent modem use. 

1297 R. Glouc. 556 Ac after pulke time .. Lute god cas 
him biuel. 1477 Larl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 91 They 
knowe not what good may befall them thereby. 1597 
Hooker Reel. Pol. v. xxxix. § 4 Wks. 1841 I. 553 Heavy 
accidents which befall men in this .. life. 1611 Bihle Gen. 
xlii. 4 Lest peraduenture mixchiefe befall him. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 128 F 6 The most deplorable misfortune that 
possibly can befal a Woman. 1858 I. Martineau Stud. 
Chr. 90 The disaster which then befell the human race. 

C. with to, unto, or upon. arch, 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 344 Swuchc openliche sunnen pet:^to allc 
men biualleS. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. xvii. 97 If 
this befell to Moses. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 43 What be¬ 
fell in Heaven To those Apostates. 1814 Cary Dante's 
Inf. xxiii. 5 What fate unto the mouse and frog befel. 
d. impers., or with subject it representing a clause. 
c 1175 Cott . Horn. 231 pa be-fel hit swa ]>at hym a pance 
befell. 1250 Lay. 27125 Luper him bifalle was. c 1386 
Chaucer Ptol. 18 Byfel that, in that sesoun on a day, In 
Southwcrk at the Tabbard as I lay, etc. 1393 Langu 
P. Pt. C. 1. 7 On Malueme hulles Me byfel for to slepe. 
1483 Caxton G. de Li Tour D vi, As in like wise bifelle to 
Eue that touchid of the fmvt. 1590 Shaks. Corn. Err.v. t. 
208 So befall my soule, As this is false. 1667 Milton P. L . 
ix. 1185 Thus it shall befall Him who.. Lets her Will rule. 
1857 Kingsley Two V. Ago (1877) 54 And so it befell that 
they often quarrelled and wrangled. 

f e. In phrases: Fair befall , foul befall. Obs. 
1377 Lancl. P. Pt. B. v. 59 pat feire hembifalle pat suweth 
my sermon, c 1460 Townetey Myst. 33 Fayre myght the 
befalle. a 1550 J. Bow 4 Person 67 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 

9 Then myght he laye him, so fowle befalde. 1588 Shaks. 
L.L. L. 11.1. 124 Now faire befall your maske. 

+ 5 . To fall in one’s way, happen to be, turn 
up, occur. Obs. 


1591 Spenser Virgils Gnat, ix, To feede abroad, where 
pasture best befalls. 

1 6. a. with cornpl. To become as it were by 
chance, to grow. Obs . 

1592 Wyrley Armorie 146 Passing darke it was befaln. 

fb. To become of. Obs. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur (18161 II. 125 Needs must I re¬ 
venge my lord, and so will I whatsoever befal of me. a 1520 
Myrr. Our Ladye 320 Thoughe they be roten or brente, or 
what euer befalle of them. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. j. i. 124 
To dilate What haue befalne of them and they till now. 

f 7 . f To surround. Obs. rare. 

1205 Lay. 25736 Uppen ane hulle Mid sac ulode bi uallen 
[1250 mid see node bifalle]. 

t Befa ll, sb. Obs. ; also befalle, byfalle. [f. 
prec.] A case, circumstance, incident, accident. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 150 Or he had 
tolde al his befall. Ibid. 1. cxx. 141 b, He sholde enquyre 
ferder of the trouth of the befall. 

Befalling (b/f§*lin), vbl. sb. ; also bifallyngo. 
[f. Befall v. + -ingI.J Happening, occurrence; 
cotter, occurrence, chance, event. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy ins iv. 990 It bihoveth, that the bifal- 
lynge Of tliyngcs. - Be necessarie. 1388 Wvclif Wisd. viii. 

8 The bifallyngis of tyines and of worldus. 1839 Fr. 
Kemble Rec. Later Life I. 218 These and other befallings 
may serve for talking matter. 

t Befalling, ppl. a. Obs. [f. as prec.-f IXG 2 .] 
Appertaining, appropriate, fitting. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 215 a, Bountie and largesse 
is befallyng for kynges. 

Bofan, befast, befavour. befathered: see Be-. 
t Befate, v. Obs. Only in pa. pple. befated. 
[f. Be- + Fate sb. (or ? ?>.)] Fatally possessed, in¬ 
fatuated (by his destiny). Cf. Sc. Fey. 

a 1659 Osborn Essex's Death Wks. (1673) 663 If he had 
not been befated with a strong Opinion of success. 

Befe, beff(e, obs. forms of Beef. 

Befeather (b/fe'tfoj),^. [f.BE-6 +Feather;A] 
i trans. To deck with feathers. Hence Be- 
feathered ppl. a. 

1611 Cotgr., Emplumer .. befeather .. to dresse with 
1 feathers. 1635 Quarles Emblems 111. i. 33 <1).) Her dove- 
hefeathered prison, t 1850 tr. V. Hugo's Hunchback 1. i. t 
Some bedizened and befeathered embassy. 

Befetter, etc : see Be- pref. 

+ Beff, sb. Sc. Obs. [Cf. Heft v., and Baff^A] 

A blow, buffet. 

1768 Bfaitie in R os s' II elen ore vi, With belts and flegs, 
BumbazM and di/zie. 

? Beflf 7 \ ; see Left. 

t Befie', v. Obs. rare- 1 . 1 To defy ; or to say 
fie l to. 

1589 11 ay any Work 48 lie befie cm that will say so of me. 

t Befrght, Obs. [f. Be- 4 + OE. feohtan, 

M K. fight : cf. MI 1 G. bevehten. The OE. and 
ME. uses seem to be unconnected.] 

' 1 . trans. To deprive of by fighting. Only in OE, 

c 1000 Riddles iv. 32 Feore bifohten. 

2 . To light against, do battle with, 

1474 Caxton Chesse 87 To-fore or he dyd doo assaylle hit 
or befight hit. a X547 Earl Surrey .Eneid 11. 532 As 
wrauling windes .. Befight themselves. 

Hence Befi ghting vbl. sb. 

1489 Caxion b'aytes of'A. 11. \iv. 1x6 In fayttes of be- 
fyjjhtyngis and sawtynges of cytces. 

jBefilch, befdtb, beflnger, etc.: see Be- pref. 

+ Be file, v. Obs. Forms : Inf. 1 be-, bifylan, 

3 bifulen v /V), 4 bifllen, {Kentish ) bevelen, 6 
befyle, befile. [OE. befy/an , f. Be- i + fylatt to 
File (:—OTetU. *ftlljatt, f. fill, Foul). After¬ 
wards superseded by Befoul.] trans. To make 
foul or dirty ; to defile. Hence fBeflling vbl. sb. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. III. 208 Ilandahim befyldc xcsih 5 
weorca unrihta *ctacnaik a 1225 Ancr. R. 272 Uorte 
bifulcn hire mid pouhte of olde sunnen. 1340 Ayenb. 40 
Maystres of gvle and of contak and uf be-Uelynge. 1530 
Palsgr. 445/2 You have befyled your hosen with duste and 
you have befouled your cappe with asshes. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. (x 557 > 685/1 Then shall ye see .. thys 
fayre egle byrdc foule hefile hys nest. 

t Befi nd, v. Obs. [ME., f. Be- 2 +OE./;a/^z 
to Find ; cf. 01IG. bifindan .] 

1 . trans. To find, discover. 

C1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 47 Hire ferede was bifunden alse 
hie frend hedde. 1413 Lvdg. Pyhp\ Scnvie V. 111.(1483)93 
The fyrst that was byfound with this vertu. 

2 . To invent, contrive. 

1297 R. Glouc 267 peruor be byuonde pat per were 
hondredcs in eche contrcye. Ibid. He byuond vorst a 
queintyse a}en pe Dene>-s to anstond. 

3 . In passive, *To be found* =? to be. Cf. Ger. 
sick befinden, F. sc trouver. 

c 1*00 Ormin 129 Forr 3I10 wass swa bifunndenn wif patt 
3ho ne mihhte txmenn. c 1230 Halt Meid. 31 Ne beon ha 
neauer swa wi 5 fu! 5 e bifunden. 

Befit (brti't), v. [f. Be- 2 + Fit vi] 

1 . trans. To be suited to, or fit for; to agree 
with, be in harmony with ; to become. 

e 1460 FoRTESCUEzf^f. Lim. Mon. (1714) 49 That befittith 
the K>*ngs Liberalite. 1598 Barret Theor. Harries iv. i. 

93 He ought .. to haue a certaine^ natural I instinct befitting 
this office. x6xo Shaks. Temp. ti. i. 289 They‘l telhheclockc , 
to any businesse that We say befits the houre. 1667 Milton 
P. L. x. 868 Thou Serpent! that name best Befits thee with [ 
him leagu'd. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. xii. 70 J 


Let me know, whether she wants anything that befits her 
case. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 137 The various 
duties befitting his princely station. 

2 . Of moral fitness: To be proper to, or incum¬ 
bent upon, as a duty or task ; to be right for. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. ii. 2 It us befitted To beare our hearts 
in greefe. 1647 Cowley Mistr. i. (1669) ax She came for 
that, which more befits all Wives, The art of Giving, not of 
Saving Lives. 1875 B. Taylor laust 11. iii. II. 141 At home, 
be wise as it befits thee there. 

13 . To fit ont with. Obs. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. 11.143 A .. horse .. befitted 
with a saddle, bridle, etc. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. x, 
He had .. befitted him with just such a bridle and saddle. 
Befitting (b/Trtig), ///. a. [f. prec. + -INO *.] 
Fitting, suitable, becoming, due. 

1564 Harrington To Isa. Markham 8 The lipps [speake] 
befitting wordes moste kynde. 1875 E. White Life in 
Christ 2x5 This must be done with a befitting sense of awe. 

Befi'ttingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] In a 
befitting manner, suitably, becomingly. 

1638 Earl Pembroke in Verncy Papers 205 A curassier .. 
befittingly horsed. 1821 Byron Sardan. v. i. 347 They are 
to deem that 1 reject their terms, And act befittingly. 

+ Befi ttingness. Obs. [f. as prec* +-ness.] 
The quality ol being fitting ; appropriateness. 

1647 W* Browne Polexander 11. 9 To discerne what the 
befittingnesse of her condition permitted. 

tBefla'ke, V. Obs. rare. [f. Be- 6+Flake.] 
To take off an external layer, to skin in thin flakes. 

1649 Blithe Eng. lmp>cn\ hnpr. (1652) 234 So to pare off 
the husk that it [madder] may be ..beflaked or flayed that 
it may all go one way. 

Beflannel, beflap, befleck, befleet: see Be-. 
Beflatter (b^Are-taj), v. [f. Be- 2 + Flatter.] 
Intensive of Flatter. 

1340 Ayenb. 60 (Rnxb.), Huanne hi yzeb pet he oper hy 
pet hi wyllep bculatery [?'. r. beuly] habbep wel yzed. 1828 
Soui hey in Q. Rev. XXXVIII, 590 Looking to see how far 
we might be. .beflattered and befooled into a departure, etc. 

t Befiay*, v. Obs. [OE. beflean, f. Be- i + flean 
to Flay.] trans. To flay, strip. 

a 1000 In \V flicker I'oc. 218 Deg lobe re, s/oliare , beflean. 
1340 Ayenb. 38 Kueade lordes .. pet beula3ep pe poure 
men. Ibid. 218 po pet be-uleap pe poure uolk. 1393 Gower 
Conf. III. 183 Out of his skin he was beflain All quick. 

t Beflee*, V. Obs. [OE. btfeon, f. Be-4 +fcon 
pa. x.feah fugott, pa. fogen') to Flee, q.v. 
for forms.] trans. To lice from, flee, avoid, shun. 

rxooo Ags. Ps. lxi. 6 Ne mx} ic hine ahwxr befleon. 
c 13x5 Siiorf.ham 36 And the ferstc hys that he by-fle Chy- 
peaus of sennes rote. 

Beflounce, beflour, beflout, befluster: see Be-. 
t Beflo w, v. Obs. [OE. beftrwan f. Be- i + 
f Await to Flow, q.v. for forms.] a. To flow hy, 
about, or around, b. To flow all over, overflow, 
a :ooo Wife's Lament 49 Wine weri^mod, wxtre befbwen. 
<1250 Lav. 25738 An oper hulle was par heh, pe sed hine 
billo3edc [1205 bifleddej swibe neh. 1387 Trevisa Higdon 
11865) I- 1 33 After pat he INilus] hap so biflowe and i-watred 
pe lond .. pe water fallep into pe chanel aye. 

Beflower (b/flauo-i), V. [f. Be- 6 + Flower 
trans. To cover or deck with, or as with, flowers. 

1594 Carevv Tasso 1881' 53 She trimmes her selfe and 
golden hed Beflowres with Roses culd in Paradize, 1628 
Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 99 Their bodies .. reddish livid and 
bertowerd with little pimples. 1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
/VWrtr. Wks. 1812 1 V. 188 Damask well be flower'd with blue. 

t Befly*, v. Obs. [OE. befcogan f. Be- 4 +fSogan 
to Fly, q.v. for forms. (Not separated in ME. 
from Beflee, the pa. Lenses being identical,)] trans. 
a. To flv about, b. To fly from, shun, escape. 

. "890*: zElfred Bxda ill. x, pa spearcan beflujon on pas 
huscs hrof, C1175 Lamb. Horn. 169 Wi 5 pet be mihte helle 
pine bi-flien and bi-sunien. 1340 Ayenb. 77 pe greate filo- 
sofes pet pise guodes l>culo3e. 

Hence Beflying vbl. sb shunning, avoiding. 

1340 Ayenb. 121 Be pe beuliynge of kueade. 

Befoarn (b/fJ“ m), v . [f. Be- 6 + Foam sbi] 
trans. I’o cover with foam. 

a 1618 Sylvester Handy-Cr. Wks. 463 Th’ angr)- Steed.. 
Be foams the path. 1697 Dryden Ovia s Met. viii. (R.) And 
part he [the boar] churns and part befoams the ground. 
1863 Barnes Poems Dorset Dial. 50 The clear brook that 
did slide .. befoam’d white as snow. 

Befog b/lp'g), v. [f. Be- 6 + Fog sbi] trans. 
To envdope in fog; fig. to obscure, confnse. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost . 134 What time that popish 
mist nad befogged the eyes of our poore people. 1850 
W. Irving Goldsmith 240 The wine and wassail..befogged 
his senses. 1870 Comh. Mag. Dec. 695 He befogs the 
whole matter with a cloud of abuse. 

Hence, Befogged ppl. a. 

1601 Dent Pathw. Heatten 254 You are altogether befogd 
and benighted in this question. x868 G. Macdonald R. Fab 
concr 11 .13 The pale, faintly befogged moon overhead. 1882 
Standard 6 Oct. 2/1 A benighted or befogged wayfarer. 

t BefoTd, v. Obs. [OE. bejaldan, -fealdan, f. 
Be- 1 + f{c)aldan (pa. t.feold, pa. p\Ae.f(e)alden) 
to Fold.] trans. To fold up, wrap up, envelope. 

a 1000 zKlfric Gen. xxvii. 16 And befeold his handa mid 
pxra tyccena fellum. 1340 Ayenb . 8 Zuich wrepe long 
yhyealde and byuealde ine herte. c 1400 Le Freine 172 
Therin she leyed the childe, for cold, In the pel as it was 
bifold. 

t Befo'ng, v. Obs. Forms ; 1-3 befdn, 3 
bifon, -von; 1-3 be-, bifeng. Pa. pple. 1-3 
be-, blfongen, 3 biuonge. [OE.be/An :—Hefa{n)h - 
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oh (.pa. pple. befajtgen\ f. Be- about + *fz*tha*t t 
fin to seize, grasp. Corresp. to mod.G. be fan gen, 
OHG .pifihan, MHG. bevbn to comprehend] 

1 . tram . To lay hold on, seize, grasp, catch, 

a xooo Czdmem's Gen. y?* <Gr.> Habbab «dc belle docamas 
feste befangen. c X160 /Fallen Gasp. Matt, im 15 Hp 
woldea haror*; Hzlcsd oc his sprace Woo. 1250 Lav. 630 
per Broms bafesge: al frot him bifore was. 

2 intr. To take hold on, begin or commence 
upon. Cl Ger. anfangen.) 

c 1200 Trin. CrlL ffomt, 143 po hidden here skuxes for* 
Jetea and bet, o6er )>ar-oa broooge. 

3 . tram. To encompass, enclose, comprehend. 

9px BtzekL Hem. 5 God Faeder Saco, Jor* ne cu?oo 
Ictoti heofoo and eerbe. 1*35 Lat. 24748 Mid acne beode 
of golde zdc hafde his harfd bi&ocge. m 1x25 Ancr. K. 70 
Looerd, lot al he •'odd oe xnuhte nott braco. 

Befool (b/fxrl\ r. In 4-5 befole. [1 Be- 5 - 
Fool sbf] 

1 * tram. To make a fool of; to dupe, delode. 

1393 GcrwXS Com/. Ill, 236 Many wis* Befoled hi\t besa 
self cj this. x6z* Hrrux Cesmegr. ox. (2 55 ;) 200 BefooE&g 
him with as gionocs Titles. 1673 H. Stvsse F*rtk. I ~ind. 
Dutch War App. Si Tbe old Kumperv w-cre befcokl by 
CrocxweL 1765 VPfcttXY fi* 2 x iS72>XII. 323 Be temperate 
in spcaVrpg : else Satan will befool yo«o- 1831 Cottm S<xn. 
fo^xxnx 260 Ooe age he is hagridden, be w-xtebed ; the neat, 
priestriddero, befooled. 

2 . To treat as a fool, call * fool’ 

x6xa W. Sclate* Sizk Seals Sxboe 33 That rash cen>orL 5 
and befooling others, a 1817 Hiebos Wks. II 176 \Ano i- 
hee, whom i>aloti><3Q doth so often bc-foole in hi? Proaerbs' 
1684 Biotas Filgr. il x So They .. befooled themselves f c 
setting a Foot 001 of Doors in that Path. 1S64 T*_nv»> v 
Aylmer's F. 500 Being much befool'd and idioied By the 
roegh amity of the other. 

3 . To squander foolishly, * fool away.* rare. 

1861 Sxcrtxs Engineers I. 46; lr this way Sir Thoma- 

seems to have befooled his estate, and it shortly after became 
the p ro p ert y of the Afoager family. 

Hence, Befoo-led, Befooling///, a.; Befool¬ 
ing r\V. sb.; Befooriment sb. 

1677 Grins Drwvm&l. 1867’ 197 Either of these w*ay- 
Satan maies use of for the befooling of men. :68x Baxti t 
Soxrtk Sckismu ia. 44 A transitory befooling dream. 1842 
MiaLL Mens on/. II. S Ah « are a befooled people- 1S81 
Fell MallG. 14 May xx 2 For the general befooimest of 
those easy sods. 

tBefo*rce, r. Ohs. rare. [f. Be- : -tFcece r ] 

L tram. To force, ravish. 

c 1373 ! Baxbolk Si. Theader a 556 pr meek Tbeoccnii 
me befersit be his slycht- 
2 . ? To impose by force, to enforce. 

1532 Dice Play *1530 33 If there be bread lams be forced 
±f ere hand. 

Before ^bffo^g', aav ..and cenj. Forms: 

1 bi-,beforaii, 2-4 bi-, beforen, 4- before. A!*o 
3 biuore^n, biforenn, byuore, biforr : 4-5 bi-, 
byforne, bifor e, 4-6 byfore, 4-7 beforn e, 5 
befoore, 5-6 Sc. befoir, beforrow. 7 arch, be¬ 
fore n, bifom, S arch, befome.) [OF befiran 
(cogiL w. OS. biforar. r, OHG. bifira , MHG. bever. 
also bczvrm, bevent', L bi-. Be- by, about t fir an 
adv. :—OTeot. x firana from the front, advb. de¬ 
rivative of fora , Foe. Cf. also Fose. Afcee. 
Atfoee, Toro be. Primarily an adverb; its relation 
to a sb. was expressed by putting the latter in the 
dative, ‘ in front as to a thing,’ whence it passed 
into a preposition ^cf. B 2, quot. 971)- Eli-ion of 
a relative particle has given it also the force of 
an adverbial conjunction t.g. in 4 think before ^that 
yon speak.*] 

A aJv. L Of sequence in space. 

1 . Of motion: Ahead, in advance, in front. 

a rooo Boemlf jSxo He feara sum beforaa gengde wisra 
moana. c xipS Lamb. Horn. 41 Mxhhal code bifjreu aod 
Pool coca efter. c 1330 I Fill Palrrme 3:53 Aad bifare 
w-n: william aad ihcnmrd quroc- 1373 Bax* 1 
Brace x. 245 Thai that war west fhnh befora. c X430 Cier. 
Assigns 302 Euur ftrauuce by-forae & other after. 1590 
Shails. JIids. X. v. i. 297, I am sent with broocne before. To 
sweep the dust behiade the door. 1610 HotiASD Camden's j 
Bril, l 3 Nor Twins, the homed Bull of Crete, untimely 
go beforn. 1740 Johxso* Sir p. Drake Whs. IV. 403 Ad- 
veniaed by two byrnergo, «hoa he seat before. 1S59 
Tenxtscw Enid 863 Not at my side. 1 charge thee ride 
before. Ever a good way 00 before. 

2 . Of position or direction: In front, in or on ihe 
anterior or fore side^ 

a 1300 Carn**r J/. 16627 pai Lailvod him be Tor, bthiod. 
1423 Ltdg. Pylgr. Serrie rv. xx j r i ii . 64 Full of even byfare 
and behynd. 14x0 E. E. IPills uS$2’ 35 A haber^tmn cf 
Mytea, opya be-for. 1323 La. BtxsxssPrtkss. 1 . dilL x*; 
Bare a sane ca his booet and oa his maatell before. 1596 
Shaxs. Tax. Skr.ja. ii- 56 His horse.. occre leg’d before. 
1605 — Meub. v. \tix. x6 Had he his harts before ? 1635 

PacttT Ckristianegr. L iL 1636* 77 His upper rarraeat 
boticoed before. 17*2 Lend. Gas. Na 6 oS 2 3 Has Vast a 
Tooth before. 1855 0 »xx Teeik 302 Co untin g the molars 
from before backwards 

fig. x8xx Saaaarr Skylark^ We lock before and *ftcx. And 
pine for what is not. 

+ 3 . Before the face of men ; openly. Obs. 

c xeoo Andreas 1:12 Bosw.\ Wuador 00 eoehan he beforaa 
c>+de. rxx75 Lamb. Ham. 4 1 J»e ^et spei-eo faire biforen 
and false hihxadcn. 

y 4 . In a position of pre-eminence or superiority 
to. Obs. 


1377 Lanol. F. PL B. xx- 23 For L no 'errae by fer * to 
Spirit** temferancie [C. fccrl reads by-fore to. to-fore, by 
?er, by fer, be vex, 50 fair a*}. 1382 WycUf Gem. L rf Bi- 

fore be he [man] to the fcshia cf the sce. 

XL Of sequence in time or order. 

5. In time previous or anterior to a time in ques¬ 
tion, previous to that or to this, earlier, sooner; 
kesut beforehand; already, heretofore, in the past. 

Often with adverbs or advb. phrases of time, as long 
before , three years before , the uy ei before, etc. 

a 1225 A ncr. K. 242 Vor )h, rddte Icocc <u?trca, bcc«3 b«- 
uorca iwxme. 1258 PnxL Hen. Ill , .\Lc hit r> befonta 
isdd. 1297 R. Giooc 443 Robcri ks ^ 2yf Abos:e brr 
Scr bytwe. a 1300 CmrscrM. -323 Dauid. spak .O CT-Lste? 

Urth sua la^c bc-fom. 1340 Aycnb. 260 A.-*: xch be- 

uorejTed. 1477 E.AXLRnxxs Caxtou Dlcus ; W*nyJ-< lx*, k 
I had ocucr sees before. 1512 Ad 4 Hen. I '.’FI. x;. Ei-er\ • 
thing .. b>*:ore rchersed. 1513 Bxvl^kv* d:. ii'c r ' *'gc 
1 52 ocr z»:*hcr szyd to the byfeme. 1560 A. 7 *.^tt 

Cmnsale H’anZ.m ii’., Ve tresc tj Lite thsjut L*t» Pm 
noir wrs befocrow. 1379 r e Sky-t. . .tl May x >4 
For ought cti.y happen that hath bene b dyrrx. 1600 
^iiAiLS. xl, What haoi thou taei rstre tr.cn thou aa„--. 

before ! 16:0 — Terwy. in. IL r Wher :re But is out * c w... 

drittke water. nc< a drrp :<fore 1766 Goi-Dsm. i ic. .’** .s. 

<i5oc 44 The coav-rsatxoc at thi- tune tntre reserved 
than before. 1798 Cccxxitoi Anc. Mar. \. II. 4- T'.e 
Mariner* all return'd t.- work .V- yLt-x a* :«tfome- :&xS 
Mv j.ut Hiss. L 153 Char e* tn-e Fu*--t. eighteen >car? 
before, withdrew fooet n^ capital 

t b. In Scotch, Of before — of aforetime, formerly 
r 1503 Cr d . S-g. xx.' >.r.o •<n\t iastta: cf 

chert Than f be*‘:re. 15:3 75 l.cxrr 1:33 ::•} 

rho past a htili c: :: 'to s. re. 

B. tree. I. Of sequence in r7a.ee. 

1. Of motion : In aivnnee of. ahtai o: 

toco .?tn;c Es. x__ 2: A-i r»rfoter f.r cefrran him 
and swute-rcr hun r*; rr set . ::;5 d Hr**. = A* >r c/j 'fo f* 

heirrei-ce fole be eo:e efter a zi :. ren — 1388 •.* : 

Wku? Ea. xtix c: F .r-o_the the Frz ;e-ie tif:re hem L.-ff* 2 ; 

sA.ewe the welt. 1436 . es: £:tr. ix ;::: -: ?;:t ntr. 
h«rand .. tnrche* \*ddx tty 1326 Fi.gr. Fc*/. W. cr 

W. is:* 4 The;.^ g> it .12 ii :<et‘r:e :nc=r.. and ..rc-.te . - 
leade them. :5ix F.itr /.•sk.\JL :r Ann I:-*nua. w er: 
vp; he. and foe E._rr- cf Lrae*. ref:-e the p-entle 10 A. 

1843 Macavuav .- r - fob 2 F-four.d h.m marfoi foe hu.- 
baniier? ; before him >:uni foe crezts. 

b. Driven in freu: cf. hurried :n ly . e. j iz 
the rhrase Before the z ina: .<L:i cf a eh:n uSs.g 
directly wnih rite wir.i ; also/.V. 

1598 W. F^htuiuf fofo.V 7 : j fo r ..* in Art- fo III ;; 

W« ::: :<fore foe wnr»d the Cure G.*:*z H ::< 1697 

I>tvn£N »*g. Sc'rg. 1u. for T^jh.ne Before her u-v.c- 
Ihsease* and Afottt 1726 Th:xs.v <>fo*..* rj*; Before 
foe breath Of foil exertec Heaven nzey wutg tnr.r :ru>c. 

1769 Fa. iZNEi four, lls-nme 1723 r '.:r r. :a :>ear 

Stfure foe wire. 185^ r.fo y.:.s ah,, He ra.. 

l*ren_ cchy foe leaf better foe wi al. 1865 Diikins M 
Fr. j. Kep: foe toat in that c_reciim -ring :*efore foe 
tide- M.-d. A tran who camcs e^ erytn.zg bdtre hfon. 

C. Hence, with distinct cnnsal force. 

1535 CcvnxrxLi : S±"c. v-foL 33 '•m>n;en before their er-- 

me*. 1590 SivULS. Mess. .V. :.l d. 4:3 Thtu rm-t :<***•? 
roe- 1333 — t »7. r-. :■ O’— entnue- fouLi! fo r 

before us- 1599—-Vtx. fo. :u. Ch: Dc^'-e g.«r* a. 

hefnre them. 1850 Mu I ; n\-\; fo.v^ . I. 4 Reccu .e- 
fnre foutt sccrrw, if tot fo.? -« 3rd. 

2. Of position o: dirr:t;cn In iron: of 
[971 Sdcki. Hem.\ He . jthyrde nrfo: menus:, him be* 

oran feram 1 u 1200 Merd. de a. S- £. F. ; Htt* 

buurn vs fo 'forepen . beforen fo bi-hince. . 1230 Gn~ «r £s 
2272 Al So bn Sc re .. fehen bi-focn hat louerd*^ for. . 1340 
Cnrszr M. xC223 Trim Bufom her kryng chfonre ca-: 
braaoches broken of bow-je. c 1386 Chaicejl A font J" 7-* 

He caryed al t h is hamev s him byfom. r 1450 Me r .:<r. xv 
237 He dide after many feire c v i he* re-fore foe ca-:e_ 

1593 H nosxi EecL Pol u. iv. { 5 ^*Va. :t*i I 2*2 Wher: 
many meats are set before roe- :6s* Nixt>HA x tr. Seller ; 

Mare CL 9c W« decree that every Man posses* hU Ve*ti- 
bula or S-eas lying before his lands- 1766 Goins*, fox. <**. 
viii- t5o6 40 Oa foe grass-plot before cur door. 1871 
Black Dan. Hctk xviii. Peering c^er the edge of tbe rocc 
before him. 

jit. :84s M acaulay Hist Eng. I. 84 Great jtatesroea who 
looked far behind then and far before theta. 

b. In front of, at the beginning of a wiring 
*533 JcttlAPoL Tixdale 19 Tiodals ixrfoarhabie pisiie set 
before hys Testaroemt. 

C. Before the face or eyes : = g 
cu 75 Lamb. Hem c. xxj pfoe weiaa forroefo? biforan bfo- 
eh^aix x6xx Biatx Ps. xxxi 22, I am cut od froca before 
throe eies- xjxx Anoeso* Sfcci. Na 12 »2 The Mistress- 
scolds at foe Servants as heartily before iny Face as be¬ 
hind kv Back. 1832 Tewtso* Talking Oak 3 Once more 
before roy fore I see tbe moulder'd Abbey-walik 

d_ Before tie mast: a phrase said of the common 
sailors, who are berthed in the forecastle in front 
of the fore-mast. 

1627 Gatt. Sxitb Seaman’s Gram. ix. 39 Tbe Boatswaroe, 
and all tbe Voders or coctrooc SaDers vbdtr his coroirand 
is to be before tbe Mast. 1S40 R. Dam\ zille Two years 
before tbe mast. 

3. In front of so as to be in the sight of; under 
the actual notice or cognizance of; in presence oi. 

c xooo .FforxJC Ex. xi. 10 f Hi] worhtoo eaCe }*» w-aodra 
. .beforan Fancoe. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 53 pe speket ahe 
feire biforen beore eaeucristeoe. a 1300 Cnrsrr M. 13137 
Bifor \hs king to bis pahs. His broker doghter.. Com .. for 
to bake, c 1450 Hinxysok Tale e/ Deg 22 This s**>- 
aood is made befoir whaes. 1526 PUgr. Per/. W. de W. 

1531 > 156 b. Though foe kj-rge w^re before b)*ro m his 
robes of guide, be wolde hid] regarde his royalte. x6ox 
F. Goowtn Bp*. Eng. 39S Preaching ax Sittrogbome before 
a great auditory. x6xx Biaia jokn xxx 37 Though be had 


dooe miracles before them. :S$3 Giuroti Mongos xvxx 
200 Those who will codes* Him before foeir cour.tjyroen- 
b. spec. Said in reference to a tribunal, of the 
persons or matters of which it has cognizance. 

c xooo Ags. Gasp. Matt, xxvii. :: Da sri-d se Hi’ni be* 
forao d ero a n - 1200 0 **:n 6901 Wresedd fcxforr be 
Rocaariifobe king. 151* Aci 4 Her. i’/JJ, x. .Any coce or 
ooces fouDd before Escbctocr or L-cbe:ocrs. x 5 c: F. Goz>* 
•ix Bps. Eng. *5: Both of foero oefog . before foe Pcp-e, 
they fell, .fou? by matters aad artklrog ooe agafosi another. 
1712 Ste e l e Sped. Na 270 * x .As □ ao Actioc as any foat 
comes before foe Magistrate. 1838 Al\;io Hu:. Feme 
:fol L :7 The appeal tried before all the Rician>. 
1883 LazcFcp. xi. Q. £ench D: r. 335 The proieedrog* before 
the police coura 

C. with the added idea o: deference toward. 

: 8:5 J ^fos:> L1 :j «•/Flsgme j i r N Vice . hath >rr.: 
before its Litar. 1848 Mlc lay Hu:. Eng. I. The 
roL.ta.-y p*. *r: htirohle-i itself t-tfore foe dvC p*:■« cr. 

4 . In the menta! view of; in the ouimer., re¬ 
gard. or ccrstderurion <*:. s .h. 

xooo .t j;:. fo.r. iiL 2: Ic >yhe H>:r. fo:: jife tefora-. 
Faro Eriitx*-:ear f Ire. 4 xooo .*,v; Luke x :r 

Farmer *yrro:he c~ he::* r cc :<:.ro V . 1175 Sim.- 
Horn. :} E .cyber -.le.ziD t.i.rar Cr.r ter. . 1200 ex n 
I’d let* waereiz ruforttro b:c: Rfoh:»_*e roeroi 1583 
ear. fo fox n. * Tzoegh fox* be to*. Vefore 
the w.fof. r.:: p_ * by pena.* a.’*rs. x6:x L:*.! .fo-.. 

5 upcu ;. ;..c ku:w>ige c:, cUr'.ayru to c: 
l:: ugh: un.’c: the c: use:: ns kn. v. c r atten• 

tic-n or. Hence, as an ns?c** era:.c-r.. Bi~: r e Goa. 
= As G.»i kno’As. h> G*-i 

xooo fog. Luc x: Swaawy': ?■» 1 roe azzei 

r.ces arc.e-A 1353 Las^u z u x : ly f:.- :«rr- 

f:rO>£ 1599 b:-: Hr>. fo. E<*.r= Go. Ra*- 

-aLZ-t ko:kt grreae!} x;:: A. : N. 

Gc.—ge aaf .*y ear ’ i<f. re r: -cl 17:2 7til_£ . * 

>.•- the Ma;;t:. :*x£ : u — 

yA/g rTrc“i. - rc -*t •; .• ^ 

tr..:v 1857 h.:.*:ti I j— ip T*e 

• ^ 7 : ^ 

2 17x1 Kr> Dr: 1 di V,. N fo fo .: - i-a;w*. 






ctr ttw j.-n 

xooo .LuFi-z -fo^L xx j; L^~ 1 zHzrza. e. - * X3S2 
VsU L*rr. xi- :* The .tc .* r:;:re . »*erc e-ir 
foa. rlt-e foee. C-d. . » aero. xxti. It r-Z 

:«e::re the x6xx fo hcrire fort’. :v; ’ - re** :: . * t.h tit 
1667 Mur in fo. L.x:: :H The AY;-.-^ras a.. :<’.-e ro.ero. 
v r.err to choose The: if re>*_ :5S* H. _HLS -1 ;*1 

b .Ahead o: m ::or: c: cut m the i-’.cac 
a’ft a: ting. 

1S07 CuBci Fs*. Feg :: it Tkt-i t~a' e‘ before roero 
and their griefs hchrodfo 1231 Caeiiux £ a. it v. Tar 

me Past,' is Before az 

II Or ant 

7. Preceding in erder of time ; ante:::: to. 

*' 'iooo Act 6ky/- Join 1:50c be to raroroeo* l- after c* 
*sj gewerfea beforar. roe. 1200 .~*~sn. S:L Hex. :: t 
pe iaste mao is sfr be xerroeste. H bdiro ? 1300 
fo. fo. Fsailer Ixxvti 5 G— therts o hfrre. xaSo C axc: v 
Chren. Eng. Jvi. 4; Ttey z>:we hrota a» r>T a_L:rstte> 
dyce byforoe hero. X67S O. o* ixth .fo.vifo Sjst t t ; :* 
35 Ail the other aodeut PrAnfoxogem that were ':<:or? 
Anaxagoras. 1829 Bu:v jnxn l v,"Bra*e rotn w tre 
before Agaaxtsaoca. 1870 Ti. ccdt Fisneas fo. 4:1 It x> 
>o easy tc be * lire if yoar father one before ytc. 

S Previous to, or curlier than a p-oint of aue, 
date, or event V 

< 1200 Oy x t n 177 He shall r.e-nerro rurotroi forb Ffire" 
Cristess raat a 1300 Carter M. 4rfo Es r.:gh: hi* rororoirg 
roay a-roend I iro= pi-fore his Irces erode. Ibid yfo*. I saghe 
pe rxn-er be-foc b-= cfov. 14S5 A.: : Hen. I 'll, x. j • Bvfoc? 
tbe fest of Ester than aer; ensttyrog. 1506 5**7 H ills \ 830 
iof, 1 aerlk and revoke a’! the vLies mad bv for thus daie. 
1603 Sn.KXS.ffcss. /or M. :v. jv : - And why sbooVd we- 
pcoc-airoe it to an bowre before his euirfog! i;ia ’-:mi 
Sped. Na 453 * 4 He woodered I »afoDot dead before 
DOW. 1779 Joevsos Dryden \Yiro VII. 122 It was written 
before the Coexroest c/ Granada- XS32 Hr. Maxtlntal 
Li/e in li'ilds nx. 39 Would be havk before dark- 1848 
Macacxat His:. I. fox Thirty-fve years before this time. 

9 . -f a- Previous to a past space of time, before 
the beginning of. Obs. In mod. usage before three 
mentis is replaced by three months before. Cl A fo. 

c X340 Cursor M. 10675 1 Laud c Hyt was by -fore mazy 2 
day cooxBoemdid in tbe cldc lay. 

b. Previous to the expiration of a future space 
of time. 

1865 Trollote BeHen Ext. xxvu. xi 6 This rnefo I hope, 
may be cured sooe day before kmg. Med I hope to be 
th ere be fore another year. 

ITL Of rank- 

10 . In precedence of, superior to; in advance of in 
development. 
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c 1*30 Halt Me id. 19 Sc schcnc bifurcn alle o< 5 re. a 1300 
in Wright Pop. Sc. 367 A l that a man hath bifore a best. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 8 b/I'he philosopher* that 
trusted in theyr owne connynge .. that they had before 
other. 1676 Hobbes Iliad t. 266 Atridcd is before you in 
command. 1755 Johnson s.v. Before , He is before his 
competitors both in right and power. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 413 The nation which was so far before its 
neighbours in science. 

11 . In preference to ; rather than. 

c 1230 Halt Meid. 23 He mcnskeS ham se muchel biforen 
alle pc o 3 re. c 1380 Wvclif Set. Wks. (1871 > III. 83 pow 
schalt pot haue bifore me alyen Goddis. 1450 Q. Mar¬ 
garet in Four C. Eng. Lett. 8 To du you worship by wey 
of mariage, bifore all creatures lyvyng. 1611 Bible 2 Sam. 
vi. 2i The Lord, which chose me before thy father, & be¬ 
fore all his house. 1653 Walton Angler L 16 Action is .. 
to be preferrd before Contemplation. 1742 Young .\ 7 . 77 /. 
(1751* 243 Why then is health preferrd before disease Y 
Mod. They would die before yielding. 

12 . In comparison with, hi respect to. 

17x1 Aduison Bpect. No. 98 r 1 The Women were of such 
an enormous Stature, that we appeared as Grashoppers 
before them. 183a Tennyson Sf. Agues ii, So shows my 
soul before the Lamb, M y spirit before Thee. 

C. Conj. or conjunctive adv. 

1 . Of time: Previous to the time when. 

a. orig. with that : now arch. 

e taoo Ormin 964 Biforenn patt tc Laferrd Crist Wass boretm 
her to manne. a 1300 Cursor M . 10603 Befurn pat sco was 
of hir moder born. 138a Wyclip John viii. 58 Bifore that 
Abraham was maad, I am. 1542 U l>all Eras in. Apoph. 280a, 
Neither did he repaire vnto Sylla before that he had . . van¬ 
quished diuerse capitaines of enemies. 1611 Bible John 
i. 48 Before that Philip called thee .. I saw thee. 

b. without that. 

£•1325 E. R. A Hit. P. A. 529 On oure byfore ]>c sonne go 
doun. c 1400 Maundev. 18, 2xx> 3eer before oureLord was 
born. 1503 4 Act 19 Hen. VI!, xxxvi. Preant., Sir William 
.. lay both at Surgery and fesyk .. by the space of ij yeres 
.. byfore he was able to ride. 1588 A. King Canisiud 
Catcch. 76 The day befoir he sufferit. 1658 Usshek Ann. 
405 Seleucus was dead before he came. 1711 A GDI son Spect. 
No. 1 ?2| 1 threw away my Rattle before I was two Months 
old. 1816 J. Wilson City of P tax ue 1. ii. 90 Ay, she intends 
to look before she leaps. 

+ c. Formerly also with ere {than), or. Ohs. 

1297 R. Glouc. 40 Fyf hundred 3cr .. bifore Er ]>an oure 
I. rd..on er]>e wa* yborc. 1340 IIampoLE Pr. Con sc. 9 Be¬ 
fore ar anythyng was wroght. c 1400 Maundev. 83 Before 
or thei rcsceyvc hem thei knelen doun. 

2 . Of preference : Sooner than,, rather than. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V, ur. ii. 303 Treble that, Before a 
friend.. Shall lose a haire. Mod. 1 will die before I submit. 

D. Used as adj. and sb. 

1 . quasi-/*#. - Anterior; previous. 

1382 Wyclif i Esdras ix. 1 Risende up Esdras fro the 
beforn porche of the temple. 1*1400 Test. Lorre 1. 1560'279 

1 rehearse thy before deed. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 179 
Men are punisht for before breach of the Kings Lawe>. 

2. quasi -sb. 

1850 Tennyson In Mem. xxvi. 3 Oh, if indeed that e^e 
foresee Or see 'in Him is no before In more u*f life true life 
no more. 

E. Comb. 

1 . In combination with participles where the 
hyphen has merely a syntactical value, showing 
that before is an adverbial qualification of the fol¬ 
lowing pple., with sense of 4 previously, formerly'; 
as before-created t -going, -mentioned, -named, 

-noticed\ -recited, - told, - written , Before-*aid. 

i 7 86 Burke IP. Hastings Wks. XII. 360 The pernicious 
consequences of his before-created unwarrantable, ami 
illegal arrangements. 1606 Hiekon IVks. I. 44 bet vs re¬ 
member the *l>efore-deliuered matter. 138a Wvclie Pont. 
iii. 25 Remiscioun of bifore goynge sylines. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. l iv. 99 Somewhat which hath been 
before said touching the Question "before-going. 1593 
Hooker Reel. Pot. ill. xi. §9 Wks. 1841 1 . 331 Till the time 
*l>cfore-memioncd was expired. 1671 F. Philipps Reg. 
A Vi ess. 534 By the *beforemenlion'd Opinions of Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wray. 1815 Encycl. Brit. V. 781/1 The queen .. 
takes all the steps of the "before-nieiUtoned pieces. 1467 
Bury Wilis (1850) 48 The ferme of the seide londys, medews, 
and pasture "bee-for-namyd. a 1626 Bacon Xew A tl. in 
.S>/W(i 65S> 12 All the Nations "beforenained. 1864 Times 
ix Oct., A dr>* chapter on the "before-named science. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 127 The mattock, "before- 
noticed, is used to grub up .. the surface. 1786 Bukkk IV. 
Hastings Wks. XII. 399 In consequence of all the "before- 
recited intrigues. 1697 Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 288 lake 
Fox's Apology "be fore told. 1825 Bentham Ration. Rew. 
123 A new and "before-unknown splendour. 1382 Wyclip 

2 Chron. xxx. 5 As in the lawc it is "befornwrilen. 

t 2 . In many obsolete compound verbs and vlil. 
sbs. etc., esp. in Wyclif, representing L. proc- and 
ante-, some of which have mod. representatives 
with fore-; as before-bar, to preclude, foreclose; 
before - casting, forecasting, pre - calculation ; 
before-come, to prevent; before-cut; before-gird; 
before-goer, a predecessor; before-graithe, to 
prepare, make ready beforehand; before-had, 
held previously ; before-know ; before-passing, 
excelling; before-ripe,premature; before runner; 
before-say, to predict, foretell; before-sayer, 
•speaker, a prophet: before-see ; before-set, to 
promote, set over ; before-show; before-sing ; 
before-stretch, to extend forth ; before-take, to 
anticipate ; before-taste ; before-tell; before¬ 
walling, anlem urate,owidT defence; before-warn; 


beforo-weave, to fringe, hem in, pnvtexere; 
before-witting, foreknowledge. 

c 1449 Ft cock Repr. v. i. 477 What truer religioun lettith 
and "biforbarrith. Ibid. v. i. 478 Alle .. letter) and "bifore- 
barren, she and forbeden, thilk religioun to be doon & usid. 
1388 Wyclif Ex. xxi. 14 If ony inan sleeth hi* ncisbore bi 
" beforecast yng. 1382 — 2 Mace. xiv. 31 As he knew} hyin 
strongly ’byforecummen of the man. — Dan. iv. 11 "Bifore- 
kitte }e the braunchis therof. — Ps. xvii. 33 God that "befor- 
girte me with vertue. — Gal. i. 17 Nether I cam to Ieru*a- 
fem to my "bifore goeris apostlis. £-1388 in Wye li/'s Set. 
IPks. 1871 III. 476 He hat is "biforegoar be he as a servant. 
1382 Wyclif Ps. fxxxviii. 5 I11 to withoute ende 1 slial 
"befoigrejthe thi seed. Ibid. 15 R^iwisnesse and dom 
"beforgreithing of thi sete. — Gen. xl. 13 Pharao shal 
restore thee to the "hiforehad gree. 1388 — Gen. xv. 13 
God 'biforeknewalso the things to cotnynge. 1382 — 2 Pet. 
i. 16 The vertu and prescience, or "bifore knowing. — Et • 
ctus. xxxiii. 23 In alle thi werke* ’beforn passeude be thou 
[1388 be thou souereyn]. 1388 — JVww. xiii. 21 The ’be¬ 
fore rijp grapes. 1382 — Ex. xxxiii. 2 Y shal sende an 
atingel, thi v before rentier. — Isa. xlviii. 5, I "beforn- 
seide to thee fro thanne, er thei camcn I shewede to thee. 
— Dent. viii. 19 Loo ! now y "before seye to thee, that % tterly 
thow schalt perishe. 1388 - Eccles. iv. 13 That can¬ 

not * bifore sc in to tyme to comynge. 1382 — Rectus, xvii. 14 
Into cube folc of kinde he 'beforn sette a gouernour. £1440 
Pro/up. Part'. 28 "Ileforc sette, pre/ixus. 1382 Wyclif Gen. 
xli. 11 A sweuen "biforeshewynge of thingis that ben to 
eomun. 1388 — Ps. cxlvi. j "Bifore synge }e to the Lord. 

Ex. xv. 21 With the whtche she beforesonge. c 1400 — 
Ex. vii. j tMS. B*, Profetc, that is, iiiterpretour other 
' biforspekere. 1382 — Ps. xxxv. 11 " Beforstrecche thi mercy 
to men. — Ps. Ixxviii. 8 Soone shul befortaken vs thi 
mercies. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. *W. ile W. 1531) 150 A "before 
tastynge of the ioye and glory of heuen. 1382 Wyclif Ps. 
xlix. 6 Hellenes shukn his ri}twisnes beforetelle. — Isa. 
xwi. 1 The wal and the biforwalling. — IVisd. xviii. ijj 
The viscoiuis. these thiugus hifornwarneden. — Job xxxvi. 
28 The cloudis .. that "beforeweuen alle thingus thcr- 
aboue. c 1400 Test. Love 111. <1560) 298 In the chapitre 
of Gods "beforneweting. .all these matters apertely may be 
foundeti. 

Beforehand (b/fo^-jhamd), adv. andrz.) Also 
3 4 biforen hond(e, 4-6 before hand e, 4 bi-, 
by-, be-forhand, biforand. [Originally two 
words, before hand, also before the hand, perhaps 
from the idea of one working before the hand of 
another, and so in anticipation of his action. But 
cf, L./at iminu. manibus, ‘ at hand, in readiness, 
in hand/ used in ME. as — * beforehand. 5 ] 

1. In anticipation of something so as to be ready 
for it ; in advance. 

<11225 Ancr R. 212 Heo beo 5 l>e lesse te nicneti, j>et hco 
biuorenhond leornecb hore meister to irukicn grinime chere. 
!534 Tinuali: 2 Cor. ix. 5 To come before houde [Wvci.n- 
biiur] vnto you for to prepare youre good blessynee. 1551 
Rkcoiide Patkw. Riitnvl. Pref., He., was so skylfull in 
Astronomic, and coulde tell before hande of Eclipses 1611 
Bible Mark xiii. 11 'l ake no thought before hand what ye 
shall speuke. 1710 Sii tLE Tatter No. 86 * 1, I thought it 
proper to acquaint you before-hand, .that you might not be 
surpriz'd therewith. 1875 B. Taylor Faust I. iv. 78 Prepare 
beforehand for your part. 

b. spec, in reference to payment in advance. 

1393 I.angl. P. IT. C. iv. 301 Hull halde hyin ouer-hardy 
oJ>er dies nouht treu e, pat pre manibus ys payed.) c 1450 
HesrysoN Tale 0/Dog 88 Ane soumc I payit haif l>efoir the 
hand. 1552 Huloet, Before handes, pr.e manibus. 1583 
Si ubbes Aiuit. Abus. 11. 32 To pay a yeere or two yeercs 
rent before hande. 175s Smollett Quix. 11803) IV. 129 He 
demanded two ducats for the job, and they paid him before¬ 
hand. Mod. maxim. There are two bad payers—he that 
pays beforehand, and he that never pays at all. 

C. To be beforehand with : to anticipate, to be 
earlier than; to outstrip or forestall in action, 
fin this and the next, often used ad/cctive/y.) 

*595 Shaks. John v. vii. 111 Let vs pay the time but need- 
full woe, Since it hath beeue before hand with uur greefes. 
a 1619 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 30 Then was he before¬ 
hand with Pope Alexander, promising likewise to hold it., 
of the Apostoliqoe Sea. 1701 W. Wootton Hist. Rome i. 
203 If you are not be fore-hand with them, you will perish. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. C/tar. ix. 222 Like Napoleon, 
he knew the value of being beforehand with an enemy. 

d. To be beforehand, to be beforehand with the 
world, to have something beforehand : to have more 
than sufficient to meet present demands; to have 
money in hand for future contingencies; to have 
the balance on the right side. So to bring, get 
beforehand. All arch. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 133 He wyll.. labour 
diligently to brynge hym selfc beforehaude agayn, & to re- 
coucr his losse. 1591 G. Fletchek RitsseComnno. (1857) 13 
[They] regard not to lay up anything, or to haue it before 
hand. 1*1645 Howell Lett. (1650' III. 9 Hee is the happy 
man who can square his mind to his means .. he who is 
before hand with the world. 1651 Featly ill Fuller*s Abet 
Rediv. ("1867) II. 228 He brought the college much before¬ 
hand, which before .. was very much impoverished. 171a 
Steele Spcct. No. 450 r 3 Having little or nothing before- 
hand, and living from Hand to Mouth. 1771 Franklin 
Autobiog. Wks. 1840 1 . 59. I now began to think of getting 
a little beforehand, c 181a Miss Austen Sense $ Sens. 
(184/ 25, I shall see how much I am beforehand with the 
world in the spring. 

12 . Before this or that, previously. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3393 His sedc suld multipli, als godd 
him had biforand hiht. Ibid. 6513 He tok him tablis °<b 
lay, As 3c herd me bifor-ham[ say. 138* Wyclif Gen. xxvm. 
19 The cylc Bethel, that biforn hoond was clepid Luza. 
>413 Lvuc. Pylgr. Sowle tv. i. (1483) 58 Thi* appc-l \\a* 
hanged vpon tlus drye tree wltichc that grewe before h;oid 


vpon this grene florisshynge tree, a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladyc 
186 As 1 haue savdc ofte before hande. 

+ B. as adj. Ready, prepared. Obs. rare. 

# a 1704 Lustra nge (J.), What is a man's contending with 
insuperable difficulties but the rolling of Sisyphus’s stone 
up the hill, which is soon beforehand to return upon him 
again ? 

Befo'reness- rare. [f. Before4- -ness: cf. 
aj'orencss. ] Priority, anteriority, pre-existence. 

1625 Gill Sacr. Philos, i. 57 In the infinitie of being., 
therefore there can bee no beforenessc nor aftemesse. 

Befo resaid, ppL a. [See Before E i.] Men¬ 
tioned, or treated of before or already. Now arch. 
or Obs., its place being taken by Aforesaid. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 42 Dcos biuore seide psalmes. C1391 
Chaucer Astrol. 58 Eche of be poyntis be-fomseyd. 1480 
Bury Wilts (1850)55 The high aughter of the chirche of 
oure lady befomscyde. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 79 b, 
In witnesse whereof, y c parties beforesaid interchaungeably 
haue put to their scales. 1766 in Entick’s London IV. 319 
That you cause to be proclaimed the beforesaid fair. 

Befo*retime, adv. [f. Before- + Time, i. e. 
‘the time that was before’: cf. aforetime .] In 
former time, formerly, previously. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2110 AfTrick .. bat bifor time was cald 
libye. c 1440 Promp. Pare. 28 Beforetymc, ante , antca. 
1611 Bible i Sam. 1N.9 He that is now called a Prophet, 
was beforetinie called a Seer. 1865 Swinburne BalL Bur¬ 
dens 36 And no more as the thing beforetime seen. 

* Sometimes two words = Time preceding. 
c 1450 pint, de fa Tour cxiii. 153 The bifore tyme they had 
be maried. 1614 Chapman Odyss. vu 392 Having touch'd 
no meat A long before time. 

t Befo;retimes,rn&. Obs. [f. prec. + genitival 
-s: cf. ajorctimes.) 

a *555 Latimer Serin. $ Rem. 118451 *92 Sainls, that de¬ 
parted in faith out of this world beforetimes. 1647 W. Browne 
Polexander 11. 83 In all appearance, he was the same man 
he had been before times. 

Beforn e, obs. form of Before. 

Beforrow, obs. Sc. f. Before [cf. morn, morrow .] 
Befo'rtime, v. rare. [f. Be- + Fort use v., 
after bechance, befall .] intr. and with dative obj. 
To befall, happen, chance. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iii. 41 Am much, I wish all good 
befortune you. 1855 SiNCLF.TON Virgil II. 51 Whatever 
shall befortune, every hap Is by endurance to be overcome. 

Befoul tb/fuu l), v. [f. Be- 5 + Foul : a later 
formation, which ran parallel to Befile in ME., 
and at length displaced it.] trans. To make foul, 
cover with filth or dirt; often of moral filth ; esp. 
in the proverbial To befoul ones own nest. 

c 1320 Cast. Love 1147 Al was his face fci-foulet w 1 spot. 

1 1430 Syr Getter. 4610 The last he fond Darel Al be¬ 
fouled iti the graucl. 1526 Skelton Magnyf 885 ,1 bcfoule 
his pate. 1726 Amherst Terrx Fit. v. 22 *Tis an ill bird 
which befouls his own nest. 1844 M acaulav Chatham , Ess ., 
Fox had stumbled in the mire, and liad not only been de¬ 
feated but befouled. 

Hence Befouder, befoirlment. 

Ld. Jeffrey in Xapier's Corr. (1879) 388 A befouler 
of his own nest. 186a F. Hall Hind. Philos. Syst. 272 The 
ignorant.. think the blueness of the sky to be the befoulment 
of ether. 

Befraughtjbefrecklejbefretjete.: see Be -pref. 
Befree'ze, v. [f. Be- i + Freeze?;.] trans. To 
freeze up or over ; to freeze intensely. 

c 1200 Ormin 1385} All iss ill uss bifrorenn. 1393 Gower 
Conf I. 220 Danubie . AVhiche alle befrose thanne. stood. 
1623 Bingham Xenophon 69 Scorching and befreering the 
limbes of the Souldiers. 

Befriend (b/,fre nd\ v. [f. Be- 2 + Friend v.) 
trans. To act as a friend to, to help, favour; to 
assist, promote, further. 

*559 Mirr. Mag. 613 (R.\ That .. you may befriend My 
wretched soule with quicke dispatch in death. 1607 Shaks. 
Timon 111. ii. 64 Will you befriend met so farre as to vse 
mine owne words to him ? 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 474 Be thou 

the first true merit to befriend. 1752 Young Brothers 11. i, 
Wait an occasion that befriends your wishes. 1867 (29 June) 
Bright Anter., Sp. 147 Persons . .who befriended the negro 
in his bondage. 

Hence Befriender, Befriending ///. a., Bc- 
friendment. 

1681 G Cotton Poet. Wks. (17651 321 At the very first 
befriending Knock. 1856 Longf. Childr. Lord’s Supper 
226 Hope, the befriending, does what she can. 1856 E. Bond 
Russia 16th C. 108 As the befriender of her subjects. 

Befringe (b^fri-nd^), v. [f.BE-1 + Fringe0.] 
trans. To border, furnish, or adorn with (or as 
with) a fringe, lienee, Befri nged ///. a. 

1611 Cotgr., Enfranger, to befringe; to edge, or set with 
fringe. 1639 Fuller Holy War 78 Befringed with gold. 
1737 Pope Horace Ep. n. i. 410 Let my dirty leaves .. Be¬ 
fringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. 1848 H. M iller First 
itnpr. xiv. (1857) 239 A placid stream, broadly befringed 
with sedges. 1884 Manch. Exam. 10 Dec. 3/7 Christmas 
cards, .of the gorgeous befringed upholstered sort. 
Befriz,befrounce,befrumple,etc.: see B K-pref 
Befroy, beflfroy, obs. forms of Belfry. 

Beft, v. Obs. north, dial, found only in pa. t. 
and pa. pple. [It is uncertain whether the present 
tense would be beff, of same origin as Baff sb.^ t 
or beft Old Xortnumb. Heafta or *teaflin (for 
Hehaflian, f. Be- + OE. haftian to clap, strike 
with the flat of the hand). The late sb. Beff may 
be merely for baff. or a wrong formation on befti] 
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1. inlr, To strike, give blows, rare. 

[C950 Lindis/. Matt. xi. 17 We mid liondum bcafton.] 
c 1505 Dunbar Daunce 40 Sum vpoun v dir with brandis be ft. 

2. frafts. To beat, buffet, slap. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2264 Als J>ai had bare )?ar fra ben befL 
ibid. 15831 Wit bastons [mi him beft ful gnmli to grund. 
c *375 ? Barbour St. Johannes 421 He rafe his cl a this & beftc 
his face, c 1505 Dunbar Feny it Friar x, [They] Heft him 
with buffets quhill lie bled. 1513 Douglas /Ends 11. xi. 7S 
The wroth of the goddis has doun beft The cietie of Troye. 

Befuddle, befume, etc.: see Be- pref. 

Befur (h/fi/u), v. [f. Be- + Fun v . and sb .] 
Chiefly in pa. ppie. 

11. To fur over, encrust. Obs. 

1581 T. Newton Seneca’s Thebais 49 b, What rauenou* 
Harpye Burd .. all with filth, and dirty dung befurde. 

2. To cover or deck out with furs. 

1859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. II. ix. 199 Those clat¬ 
tering, befurred .. gentry called soldiers. 1864 Daily Td. 
Mar., Our grotesquely befurred Aldermanic body. 
Befyle, var. of Defile v. Obs . to befoul. 

Beg (beg), v. Forms: 3 beggen, 4-7 begge, 
4-6 begg, 6 (5V.) bayg, 5- beg. [Of uncertain 
origin : see note below.] 

1. To ask alms or by way of alms. 

a. Irons. To ask (bread, money, etc.) in alms 
or as a charitable gift; to procure (one's living' by 
begging. 

a 1225 Ancr.'R . 356 Scheotne ich telle uorte .. beggen asc 
on harlot., his liuenefr 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. vi. 195 
lllynde and bedreden .. Jxu seten to begge silver. CX440 
Promp. Parv.2 8/2 Beggyn bodely fode. c 1500 Bk. Maytf 
Emlyn xxvii. in Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 28 Longe or she 
were dede, She wente tu begge her brede. 161X Biule Ps. 
xxxvii. 25 Yet haue I not scene the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seede begging bread. 1805 Scott Last Minst. 24 He 
begged his bread from door to door. 

b. intr. To ask alms; esp. to ask alms habitu¬ 
ally, to live* by asking alms. Const, absoof 
front, formerly al, a person ; for alms. 

[t'897 K./Elerki> Gregory's Past. 284 Hit is swiSe wel be 
frem jeeweden fret he eft bedecij;e on suinera, & him mou 
donne noht tic sclle.] a 1300 Cursor M. 470S pai war sa fele 
pat begand [r».r. begganuj yode. 1382 Wvclif John ix. 8 
He that sat and beggide. 1386 Chaucer Sompn. /’, 4 Ther 
wente a lymytour aboute Tu preche and eck to begge. 
a 1450 York Myst., Barbers 8 What riche man gose from 
dore todore To begge at hym pal has right noght. 1530 
Palscr. 446/*, l begge for the guylde of saynt Anthonye. 
1562 J. Hevwood Prov. Epigr. (1867) 138 Thou begst at 
wrong doore, and so hast begd longe. t6ox Shaks. Per. 1. 
iv, 41 Those palates .. Would now be glad of bread, and 
bc£ for it. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlvii. 16x2) 218 
Fring’d and ymbroidred Petticoats now begge (i. c. arc worn 
by beggars], a 16x7 IIieron Wks. 11. 392 We haue an ordinary 
saying ..‘They which begge must not choose.’ 171S Lady 
M. W. Moniague Lett. ll. liv. £0 While the post-horses 
are changed, the whole town comes out to beg. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. I. i. 74 Licences to beg were at that time granted. 

2. Irons/. To ask as a favour or act of grace; 
hence to ask humbly, earnestly, supplicatingly ; to 
crave, entreat. (With many const.: ef. Ask.) 

a. Ira us. Const, of from (formerly al). 

The early instances are closely connected with sense i. 
fx34o Hampocl Pr. Cause. 3219 pai may nathyng begg uc 
borowe, To help pam, pat pai war out brught fof purgatory 1. 
1399 Lakcl. Rich. Reddest til. 149 Bcggith and borwith of 
burgeis in tounes Ffurrisof ffoyne, and oper felle-ware.J 1526 
Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531), The miserable nature of mail 
. .beggeth and craueth of god socour and relefe. 1534 Tin- 
dale Matt, xxvii. 58 Joseph., went to Pilate and begged 
the body of lesus. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 41, 1 beg the 
ancient priuiledge of Athens. 1605 Bk. Com . Prayer , 
Gunpowd. 7V., All which we humbly beg for the sake of 
our blessed Lord and Saviour. 1667 Pepvs Diary (1879) 
IV. 239 All the world will believe, that we do go to beg a 
peace. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 168 ■ n, I beg the Favour 
of you. .to send us Word. 1746 H. Walpole: Ccrr. 12 June, 
l have three favours to beg uf you. 1752 Mrs. Lennox 
Fern. Quia. 1. 11. ix. 116 She refused to give him a glorious 
scarf which she wore, though he begged it on his knees. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes iii. 141 The Florentines begged back 
his [Dante’s] body.. the Ravenna people would not give it. 

b. abso/. or intr. \ with same const. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 207 How 1 would make him 
fawne, and begge, and seeke. 1609 Skene Keg. Map, Stat. 
Kobt. II, 48 Na Schircf. .sail dar or presume to begge. .fra 
the inhabitants of the cuntrie. 17x8 Pope Iliad 1. 19 Apol¬ 
lo's awful ensigns grace his hands: By these he begs. 1845 
Hood Last Man xxxvii, In vain My desperate fancy begs. 

c. I'o beg for a thing. 

1576 Fleming tr. Cains’ Dogs in Topsell Four/. Beasts 
(1673) 13^ Dogs .. are taught.. to beg for their meat. 1588 
Shaks. Jit. A. 1. i. 455 Kneele in the streetes, and beg for 
grace in vaine. 1649 Bp. Reynolds llosca iii. 11, 1 must., 
begge for pardon. 1876 Green Short Hist. iv. §3 (18821 
1 77 Single-handed [he] forced him to beg for mercy. 

d. To beg Jo do a thing, or that a thing may be. 
1485 Caxton Parts <$■ V.{ 1868) Pro!., I beg to request. 1575 

Lo. LASSDOwNEin Thyntie’s Auimadz*. Introd. 55 Bcggingc, 
uppon the knees of my harte, to come before your Lordship. 
1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. i. 72, I should haue begg'd 1 
might haue hene employd. 1605 — Lear 11. iv. 157 On my 
knees I begge, That .you’ll vouchsafe me Raymcnt, Bed, 
and Food. 1654 Earl Orrery Part hen issa (1676) 679, I 
passionately beg’d to wait upon him. 1767 Wilkes Corr. 
(1805) III. 197, l shall very soon beg lo call the public atten¬ 
tion lo some points of national importance. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 613 Shrewsbury begged that.. he might be 
appointed. 

+ ©• To beg of a person for a thing. Obs. 

159° Shaks. Mids. .V. 111. ii. 10S If she be by, Beg of her 
for remedy. 


f. To beg of (formerly at) a person lo do a thing, 
or that a thing may be. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 229 He begg’d of me to steale't. 
1665 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1II. 174 Our prisoners, .beg at us, 
as a mercy, to knock them on the head. 1769 Junius Lett, 
xxi. 99, 1 must beg of you to prim a few lines in cxplana- 
tion. 1799 Southey Eng. Eclog. vii. Wks. III. 35 [He] 
would come, .and beg of me To tell him stories of his an¬ 


cestors. 1842 1 Ennyson Dora 121, 1 will beg of him to take 
thee hack. 

g. iraus. To beg a person lo do a tiling. 
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logo with me. 1778 H. Bowman Tran. 266, I begged him lo 
explain himself. 1876 Green Short Hist. iii. § 5 11882) 142 
I he king.. begged him to write the story of the day’s pro¬ 
ceedings. 

3 . In Beg pardon, excuse, leave, etc.: beside the strict 
sense as in 2, the whole expression is often merely 
a courteous or apologetic inode of asking what is 
expected, or even of taking as a matter of course. 

1600 Shaks. A. I . L. 1:1. v. 6 Falls not the axe vpon tin- 
humbled neck, But first begs pardon. 1602 — Ham. iv. vii. 
45 To-morrow shall I begge leaue to see your Kingly Eyes. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 74 "2. I must however beg Leaw 
to dissent from so great an Authority, ibid. * 15, 1 shall 
only beg Pardon for such a Profusion uf Latin Quotations. 
*734 ^ ATis Relit;. Juv. 11789) 270 In the business of Tran- 
substannation, he Inrgs your excuse. *754 Chatham Lett. 
Scpheto iv. 22 There i> likewise a particular attention re¬ 
quired to contradict with good manners ; such as, begging 
pardon, begging leave to doubt, and such like phrases. 
1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral 7 . <1816* 1. iii. 17 You begged 
my pardon. Mod. 1 l>eg your pardon; I did not quite 
catch what you said. 1 have recci\ed your letter, and beg 
leave to say in reply.. . 

+ 4 . In Anglo-French and probably also in Eng¬ 
lish ‘ begger lo beg’ was used euphemistically in 
sense of * exact as a benevolence.’ 

1292 Britton e xxii. § n Et de ceux qi coillent garbes cn 
•Nust, ngneus et ptirccus, et issi vomit begamit, etks fount 
norir en lour bailties al grevaunce del people. Hid. § 15 
louz 110s an lies, qe gent/ de nligioum et aulrcs gent/ gre- 
vent, .par logger [z’.r. beguigner] nierrym 011 fust/ ou autre 
chose a eus. 

5 . fa. To beg a person : to petition the Court of 
Wards (established by lien. \ III, and suppressed 
under Chas. II) for the custody of a minor, an 
heiress, or an idiot, as feudal superior or as having 
interest in the matter; hence also fig. To beg 'any 
one ) for a fool or idiot : to take him for, set him 
down as, a fool. Obs. 

1584 D. Fenner De/. Ministers (1507 * 51 Then would you 
haue proued Vs asses, not begged vs for innocents. 1589 
Hay any ll ork 71 It is lime to begg the for a swagg. 1596 
Haring ion Met. Ajax 46 He proued a wiser man by 
much, then he that begged him. 1604 T. Wmigiit Passions 

111.1. Si He may be begd for an ideol. 1636 I ) aye.navi // ’its 
in Dodsley\ Ill. 509 <N.', I fear you will bebegg’dal court, 
unless you come off thus. 1639 J. M.u ne City Mat,h 11. \ i, 
And that a great man Did mean to heg you for—his daughter. 
1696 Stilling el. 12 Serin, ii. 59 '1'liut we may not therefore 
seem to beg all wicked men for fools. 1736 Hervly M.m. 
II. 143 Moyle either deserved to be .. begged for a fool, or 
hanged for a knave. 

b. To beg off traus., and intr. fur rcll.}: to obtain 
by entreaty the release of v any one), or of oneself, 
from a penalty, or liability, 

1741 Richardson Pamela II. 292 What, said she, i.> the 
Creature begging me off from Insult? Mod. lie prumised 
at first to go with us, but he has since begged off. 

6 . To take for granted without warrant; esp. in 
To beg the question', to take for granted the matter 
in dispute, to assume without proof. 

1581 W. Clarke in Cou/er. iv. U5S4) Ffiij, 1 say this E 
still to begge the question. X687 Se itle Reg. Dryden 13 
llcrehee’s at his old way of Begging the meaning. 1680 
Burnet Rochester (16921 82 This was to assert or beg the 
thing ill Question. 1788 Reid Aristotle’s Log. v. 5? 3. mS 
Begging the question is when the thing lo be proved is as- 
sumed in the premises. 1852 Rogers Eel. Faith 251 Many 
say it is begging the point in dispute. 1870 Bourn Logic 
ix. 294 Tlie vulgar equivalent for pditioprincipal begging 
the question. 

[The notion that beg had to do with the bag carried by a 
beggar, as if he were a ‘ hagger/ finds no etymological 
corroboration. The Flemish beggen appealed tu by Littre 
under Beguin has no existence(Cosiini. Mr. H. Sweet has 
suggested that ME. beggen might be worn down from the 
rare OE. bedecian ‘to beg,’found once (in Past. Care', and 
obscurely connected with Gothic bidagzea ‘beggar,’ f. bid- 
pan * lo a^k, heg.’ This has much to recommend it; but 
the phonetic connexion of beggen and bedecian is by no 
means established, and there is the serious historical diffi¬ 
culty that no connecting links are to be found, there being 
no trace of the word in any form between K. /Elfred’s 
hdecian before 900 and the regular use of the modern beg 
and beggar in the 13th c. Perhaps the most likely deriva¬ 
tion is from the OF. begart, begard, and begar , ined.L. be- 
gardus= Bkghard, or its synonym beguin. Begun, and 
dcriv. vb. beguigner, beguiner ‘to act the beguin.* It is 
known that the Begiuirds or Beguins were, or soon 
became, a lay mendicant order, and that in the 13th e. 
mendicants calling themselves, or called, by these names, 
swarmed over Western Europe, 1 laici, qui sub praetextis 
cujusdam religionis ficta: Begardos sc appellant.. qui extra 
religionem approbatam vahdam mendicanles discurrunt ’ 
(Council of Ircves 1310?. It is notable that in one of the 
two passages where Britton has Anglo-French beggvr to beg 
(see 4 above), the reading of two 14th c. MSS. is beguigner, 
showing that this was at any rate identical in sense with 
’ beg.* So also we find in Sym. de Hesdin a 1380 (Godef.), 

‘ il n’y eust pas taut de begars et de begardes qui mengas- 


sent leur pain en oiscu.se’ (there would not have been so 
many begards, male and female, to eat their bread in idle¬ 
ness),. which strongly suggests the Eng. beggar. About 
this time the words beggare and beggen arose in English : 
the exact process of their formation, and their actual 
relation to each other can only be conjectured : possibly 
begg-eu was shortened from beguin-er, possibly it was taken 
from begg-are, and this directly from O F. begar above. The 
-are of the Ancreii Riwle proves nothing, being the regular 
agent ending, as seen in baebitare, demarc, reuare, etc l 

+ Beg, sb. Obs. Also 7 be eg. [a. Osmanli beg 
‘prince,governor,’now pronounced as be/: see Bey, 
and cf. Bkuum.] A bey. Now only used as pari 
of Eastern names. Beg- beg = Bjeg 1. 1:u h k< i. 

1686 Loud. Gas. No. 2198/3 The Grand Visier had sent a 
Becg .. to desire a treaty. 1687 ibid. No. 2285/2 The Beg 
Beg that commanded there .. yielded at Discretion. 1818 
J.\s. Mile Brit. India 11S48) 11. 254 Togrul Beg ,. offered 
himself as a leader and bond of union to the Turks. 

Eeglic, -lik, -lue, province of a bey, Hkymc. 

1614 Seldi.n Pities Hon. 377 Beg is Ixmf.and Beghu. is 
the Digiiiiie of the (Bcgj. 

t Bega’b, V. Obs. [f. Bk- > + (Luj v. lo impose 
upon.] iraus. To delude, impose upon. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc. 45S Ichot ynam 11031 bygabbed. < 1375 
?Bari»our Si. Clemens 704 And wend [pat] hebegabbil had 
bene Be wesch-crafte. 

Begad (b^givd), ini. Xul in jjolitc Use. 
[Altered form of by God; cf. bedad, begar.] An 
exclamation, used to Rive weight to a statement. 

X742 b iKLDiNG J. A in I rev.'* < L.) * Begad, madam ’ answered 
he, ]tisthe very same I met.’ 1848 Thackeray / 'an. Fair 
11. iv. 39 Only unc, begad, in the World. 

1 Begadores, sb. pi, obs. rare—'. Tile same 
as Hkghaudk or Beguins. 

1586 1. Rooi k» 39 Art. (16071 M’e stand thcrefuic 
• .Against the Begadores in Almainc. 
t Begai'r, v. Sc. Obs. [app. ad. F. bigan w . 
sec Beg ary ; but ]>erhaps associated with Gaik 
‘ stripe, streak. ] irons. To diversify or variegate, 
as with stripes or streaks. 1 Iencc Begarretl ///. a. 

*55? LVNDts.w Man, 1 re tie 5868 For cowlis blak, gray, nor 
begaird, ^e sail, that day, gel no rewaird. a 1609 A. Th mi. 
Sit/uwer's Day , Begaired .. With spraings of searlel hue. 

Begall, begarnish, begash, etc.: see l»E-//v/. 
t Begallow, v. Obs. [f. Be- 2 + Galdav v. to 
terrify; cf. OF. ago hoau, ag/ican lo stupefy, throw 
into consternation.] (rant. To frighten or terrify. 

r 1320 .)// Beves in Ellis Sp,\. i ii* 11. 171 That hor::e 
was swift as anv Mialowc. No man might that h- r-e be- 
gallowe. I.VX Cantab. 1 / ii. 38. f. 124 < IIaliiw.. Ther my^t 
no hors hym begalowe.] 

Began (b/g;e*n\ pa. 1. of Begin. 

Begane, obs. Sc. iorin of Begone. 

Bega’r, ini. Not in polite use-B egad. 

[1598 Shaks. Merry ll \ 1. iv. 123 By gar, 1 vill kill de 
lack-Friest.) 1759 P. Win iehead iii Evans O. Bail. 11784) 

11. x.wiii. 164 Begar we can l>eai them in heels. 

t Bega’ry, v. Sc. Obs. [ad. F. bigarrer to 
diversify with contrasting colours: cf. begair.] 
iraus. To variegate with colours, whether by way 
of adornment or of disfigurement. 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. xlvt, Yelvot robbis maid with 
the grand ussisse. Dames, Salyne, begaryit muny wise. 
1538 Lvndsay Sydc Taiilis 35 ‘Pile dust ficis hiesl in the air, 
And all ihar faces does beg a lie. a 1560 Holland Crt. 
I'euns 1. ijo Barrit braid Begaryt all with sindric silkis 
hew. 1657 Colvil UViigs Supplit. (1751) 62 Some Whally’s 
biblc did fjegarie, By Jelling flee al it Canarie. 

+ Bega*ry, begairie, sb. Se. Obs.; usually in 
pi. [f. Begary v., or directly ad. F. bigarre pa. 
pplej Oruamental facings of different colour or 
fabric worn on dress. (Jamieson.) 

*575 Pee la r. Gen. Assembly in CaUlerwood’s Hist, hi irk 
(1842)111. 354 All kind of broidering. .all begaris of velvet, 
in goune, hose ur coat. 1581 Act James 17, cxiii, Ony be 
gairics, frenyies, pasiiients or broderic of gold, silver or silk. 

Begasse, variant of Bagas.se. 

1867 F. Stewart Sorghum 54 This property of the dried 
begasse suggests the propriety of using il for thatching. 

Begat, arch. pa. t. of Beget. 

Begand, begaudy, begay, begaze : see Be-. 
t Begexk, v. Obs. or Se, ; also -gaik, -geik. 
[f. Bk- + Geck v.] To befool, to gull; to jilt. 

a 1513 Dunbar Tun Mariit 11 'emeu 452 With grelengyne 
to begaik R-.r. beiaip] ther ielyus husbandis. 1768 Ross 
Helenore 85 (J am.» Ye’d belter want him than he sud bcgcck 
you. 

+ Bege ck, sb. Obs. or Se. Also S begcok 
[f. Begeck v.] A cheating disappointment. 

cx6oo Rob. Hood (Rilson' 7^ And give them a begeck. 
e 1774 C. Keith Farmers Ha’ in Chambers’ Pop. Se. Poems 
11862) 32 He meets vvi* a great bcgcck Frae empty binks. 

Begele, obs. form of Beagle. 

Begem (b/jd,$e*m), v. [f. Be-+ Gem sb.] iraus. 
"l‘o set about or stud with gems ; also Iransf. 

1800 T. Moore Anacreon 1. x6 l'lowcrs begemmed with 
tears of wine, X852 D. Moir Daisy v, Stars are the Daisies 
that hegein The blue fields of the sky. 

t Begenild. Obs. rare. Also Begeneld, -el, 
-yld. [App. f. Beguin + -jld a female suffix: see 
Beggild. But in one passage the name seems lo 
be applied to a male, and in the other it is doubt¬ 
ful.] A beggar ; ? properly, a beggar woman. 

1393 Lancl- P. Pi. C. x. 154 With a t agge at hus bak, a 
bcgeneldes [v. r. bcgenildys] wysc. ibid. m. 263 A bcgeii- 
cldcs \v. r. bcgenyldis] doubter, that no cur toy e can- 
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Begess, ohs. Sc. f. by guess : sec Guess. 

Beget (b/ge-t), v. Pa. t. bego-t, arch. bega*t. 
Pa. pple. bego’tten, formerly bi-, begeten, -get, 
begot. Forms as in Get. [Comm. Tent.: OK. 
bezit-an = Goth, bi-gitan, f. bi- Be -+gilan to get. 
The normal form, from OE. bc^itan, would have 
been be-yet; for the substitution of be-get, see Get.] 
11 . trans. To get, to acquire (usually by effort . 
a xooo Bcotoulf 2297 Fin efi begeat sweord. 1154 O. E. 
Chrou. an. 1137 [He] wjus wad underfangen fram he pape, 
and begaff ]>zxc priuilegies. rnoo Ormin 13986 pxrburrh 
bigatt he bar att Crist purrh himm to wurr]>enn borr^henn. 
a XZ25 A ncr, R. 196 Heo biyited pe blisfule kempene crune. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4913 N'c hauc «c wit vs trussed noght, 
Boi. .of our lele bi-geten \v.r. begityn] thing. 1393 Gower 
Con/. 1 . 82 Whan he weneth most beyete, Than is he shape 
most to lese. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 8 Vou must acquire 
and beget a Temperance that may giue it Smoothnesse. 

2 . To procreate, to generate : usually said of the 
father, but sometimes of both parents. 

1205 Lav. 15792 pus wes Merlin bitten andiboren of his 
modcr. c 1300 Beket 119 Bituene hem bi^ute was The 
gode child of wliain we speketh. 1460 Capgraye Chrou. 15 
The Sones of God. .comouned with the Doutcris of men .. 
and thet begoiin geauntis. x6n Bible Prov. xvii. z\ He 
that begetteth a foole, doth it tu his sorrow. 17x1 Steele 
Sped. No. 2 r s He has good Blood in his \cins; Tom 
Mirabell begot him. 1788 J. Powell Devises 11827* II. 205 
Without having any children issue lawfully begotten or to 
be begotten. 1875 Jowett I'Into led. 2' 1 . 226 What could 
he have been thinking of when he begat such wise sons? 
b. Const, on, upon, or upon the body of. 

1297 R. Glouc. 516 Sire Morisse of Berkeleye wedded .. 
Is dorter, and bi^ei on hire the kni^t Sir Tomas. 1 1386 
Chaucer Melib. 7 1 Mclibcus .. bigat vp on his wyf.. a 
doghter. 1509 xo Act 1 Hen. VIII , xix. Prcain, The neircs 
males whiche he shnlde begett on the body of the said Eliza- 
beth. 164X IIinoe 7 . ISruen x.\x. 92 [Wakes] arc begotten 
of Sathan, upon the body of that Whore uf Rome. 1742 
Vounc Xt. Th. ix. 447 Numerous is the race Of blackest ills.. 
Begot by madness on fair liberty. 

t c. — Get (with child). Obs. 

c 1450 Knt. de la Tour 6 That other knight.. begate her 
with childe. 1603 Shaks. Meets.for M. v. i. 517 There's 
one Whom he begot with childe. i6ti Corvat Crudities 
101 For shee reported that shec was begotten with child by 
a certaine Dragon. 

3 . Theol. Applied to the relationship of the 
Father to the Son in thcTrinitv; also to the spiritual 
relationship of God to man in regeneration. 

1388 Wvct.tF i Peter i. 3 Which begat (1382 gendride, 
1611 hath begotten) vs ayen in to lyuyng hope. 1534 Tin* 
dale 1 John v. 1 Everyone that loseth him which begat 
[WvcLIF gendred, 1611 begate], loveth him also which was 
begotten [W. borun] of him. 1549 Bk. Com. PrA than as. 
Cr., The Son is of the Father alone : not made, nor created, 
but begotten. 1587 Goloing De Mornay vi. 71 God .. be¬ 
gate the Sonne or Word equall to him^elfe. 

4 . fig. and transf To call into being, give rise 
to ; to produce, occasion. 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. 11. ii. 11588' 124 The doing thereof 
doth also beget a forfeiture of the Recognusance that i> 
made. 1588 Shaks, L. /.. L. 11. i. 69 11 is eye begets occa¬ 
sion fur his wit. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics vi. 71 File 
begets water by melting ice. 1691 Ray Creation 11. 1704 
335 How can all these things .. but beget Wonder? 1845 
Ml ale Xon eon/. V. 133 One falsehood usually begets a ne¬ 
cessity for a dozen others 

t Bege-t, sb. Obs. Forms: 2-3 bijeate, bijeete, 
2-4 bijetc, 4-5 be;ete, biyetc, beyete, 4 byyate. 
be3eitt, biyett, bigeet, ? bygate, Vbigete ; 4 3 
bigate, 5 begete. [ME. f. Beget v. ; cf. OE. 
?ndgit, -gel, f. pngilau.] 

1 . The action of acquiring ; acquisition, gaining ; 
acquisition, gain, profit, advantage. 

c X175 Lamb. Horn. 213 lblesced beopet pus went lure to 
b^eate. a 1225 Auer. R. 166 f>e ]>ridde reisun of pe worldes 
fluhte is ]>e bi^eate of heouene. 1393 Gower Con/. Pro). I. 
14 For pompe and for begete. 

D. eoncr. The thing acquired ; acquisition, ac¬ 
quirement, gain, proceeds ; spoils of war. 

cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 37 pe fule man.. of unrihte bi3ete 
ofte filled I his wombe]. a 1225 Auer. R. 160 He bi}ct pcos 
preo bi3eatcn. <-1250 Gen. <y Ex. 895 Habram gaf him Se 
ti^Se del Of alle is bi^ele. ^1430 Syr Gener. 4810 Al to 
smal is ourc begete. 

2 . Procreation, generation ; begetting. 

11330 A rth. Cf Alert. 1437 Al he teld ther the king Of his 
bigete, of his bereing. 

D. concr. That which is begotten, progeny. 
C1315 Shokeham 68 And eke hem that hym hebbeth so, 
Ana alle hare bi-^ete. a 1400 Odouian 848 He was som 
gentylmannes beyete. 

t Bege tel, a. Obs. [f. Beget v. + -el, -le, repr. 
an OE. Wegitol.] Advantageous, profitable. 

c 1250 Gen. Cf Ex. 1992 Wi 5 putifar .. He maden swi 5 e bi- 
*etel fonvard. 

Begettal (h/ge*tal\ rare. [f. Beget v. + -at., 
cf. committal .] Begetting. 

1873 C. M. Davies Vnorth. London 247. They believe in 
his preternatural begettal by the Holy Spirit. 

Begetter (bfge-taA Also 5 begetare, 6 bc- 
gettor. [f. Beget v. + -euE] 

1 . One who begets ; a procreator. 
c 1440 Promp. Farv. 28/2 Begetare, as a fatliyr, genitor. 
Begetare,as mothere,^vH/VW.r. 1587 Fenner De/. Mblisters 
(1587) 126 The begettor of this base-borne childe- 1616 
Chafman Mnsseus 200 Blest was thy great begetter ; blest 
was she Whose womb did bear thee. 1875 G. Smith Assyr. 
Discov. 321 Esarhaddou, king of Assyria,, .my begetter. 


2 . tig. and transf. The agent that originates, 
produces, or occasions. 

1587 Golding De Mornay iii. 28 The onely one God..the 
Begetter of the Soules of the other Gods. 1606 Shaks. 
Sounds (Iuser.) To the onlie begetter of these insuing son¬ 
nets. 1637 Bastwick Litany in. x 1 The word of God is both 
the begetter of faith, and the increascr of it. 1884 Fall 
Malt 6. 2 Aug. 4/2 Dr. Alfred Wright, the ostensible be¬ 
getter of these very light and graphic sketches. 

Begetting, vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. + -JNgE] 
The action or process of generating or producing; 
generation ; also, the result of the action, progeny. 

e 1300 A”. Alls. 6866 Er thou weore in thy bygetyng. 1398 
Trkmsa Barth. De F. R. vi. xiv. (1495) 198 A fader is heed 
and wcllc <?f bygetynge and gendringe. 1611 Tourneur A th. 
Drag, iv, ii. 104 Push ! they onely father bastards That 
father other men's begettings. 1765 Tucker Lt. Xat. II. 469 
Begotten, not of bloods, nor of tnc will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God. Here is a variety of begettings, 

Bege'tting, ///. a. [f. Beget v. + -i.vg-.] 
Producing, creative; chiefly in comb., as spring- 
begetting, life-begetting\ etc. 

1597 Drayton Mortimer. 42 Like Promcthian life-beget- 
ting flame. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. 11. x. 126 Marriage 
is the life-long miracle, The self-begetting wonder. 

Beggable be gab’l , a. [f. Beg v. + -able.] 
Capable of being begged, or obtained by begging. 

a 1680 Buii.er Rent. 117591 II. 88 Things that arc dis- 
j>osed of or not beggable. 

Beggar (be-gaA sb. Korins : 3 beggare, 4-5 
beggere, 4-7 beg?er, 4- beggar. [Sec Beg v . 
The spelling in -ar has been occasional from 
14th e., lmt the usual form in 15-17th c., as an 
ordinary agent-noun from Beg, was begger : sec 3]. 

1 . One who ask> alms, especially habitually ; 
one who lives by so doing. 

u 1225 Amr. R. 168 Hit is beggares [?'. r. beggilde] rihte 
uortc bereii bagge on bac. a 1300 A*. Horn 1133 pu \vcnc**t 
I beo a beggere. 1382 Wvclii- Dent. .\v. 4 Nedi and begger 
there shal not be among 50w. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxxv. 
13549 Anti now me bus as a heggar, my bred for to thigge. 
1480 Caxton Chrou. ling, ccxxxvii. 262 Bcggers that were 
knowe openly for nedy pourc beggers. C1538 Starkey 
England iii 91 The mutiyiude of Beggarys in our cuntrey. 
1610 Shaks. Temp. n. ii. 34 They will not glue a doit to 
relieue a lame Begger. 1611 Biule Luke xvi. 20 A cer- 
taine begger namea Lazarus. 1673 Ray Jouru. l.er." 
C. 423 Near the door.. an incredible number of Beggers. 
*797 Gouvvix Enquirer 11. iii. 187 Those who pursue the 
trade of a common beggar. 1857 Kingsley Mist. II. 326 
The beggars became a regular fourtli*c>tnie. 

b. Sturdy beggar: an able-bodied man begging 
without cause, and often with violence. 

c 1538 Starkly England 176 Thys grete nombur of sturdy 
beggarys therby schold utturly lx taken away. 1597 Ad 
39 Elis. iv. $ 1 For the suppressing of rogues, vagatmnds 
and sturdy beggers. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 48*5 The 
Heroes appear only like sturdy Beggars, i860 R. Vaughan 
Mystics ted. 2' I. 143 There are some sturdy beggars who 
wander about the country availing iheniscbes of the name 
of Beghard to lead an idle life. 

c. In many proverbial expressions. 

1539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. <155-0 g One begger byd- 
deth wo that another by the dure >huld go. / bid. 39 A 
beggars scryp is neuer fylled. 1562 J. Heywood Prcrj. Cf 
lipigr. (18671 2 3 Beggers should lx no choosers, ibid. 38 
I nc begger maie syng before the theefe. Ibid. 171, I know 
him as well as the begger knowth his bag. 1581 Rich 
Earciv. MU. Pro/., She sware by no beggers she would be 
so revenged. 15942 nd Ft. Contention 1843) * 3 2 Beggers 
mounted run their horse to death. 1613 Uncasing Macnia- 
vifs Instr. Sonne 7 Prouc the prouerhe often tolde, ‘A 
carelcsse Courtier yong, a Begger olde.’ 1617 Moryson 
/tin. in. H. i. 61 Who know' the way as well as a begger 
knowes his dish. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 260 When Cer¬ 
berus and Mr. Profane met, they were presently as great 
as beggars. 1690 W. Walker / diom. Anglo-Lat. 46 Sue 
a beggar and catch a louse. 1706 Swift Polite Conti, i. (D. 1 
Know him? Ay Madam, as well as a beggar knows his 
dish. 1809 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XV. xii. 429 Our own old 
saying : ‘ Set a beggar on horse-back, and he'll ride to the 
devil.’ 

2 . transf One in indigent circumstances. 

1340 Ayenl>. 36 Vor hire time-zetlinge hi dcstruep and 
makep bcggcrcs pe kn>3tes. 1535 Coveroale Ecelus. xxxvii. 
30 Some man .. can geue .. prudent conned! .. and con- 
tynucth a begger. Y1550 Cheke Matt. v. 3 Happi be g 
beggars in sprijt. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. in. i. 48 A begger 
that was vsd to come so smug vpon the Mart. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 111. xv. (1651) 128 Origanus assigns the same 
cause why Mercurialists are so poor, and most part beggers. 

f 3 . One who begs a favour; one who entreats, 
a suppliant. Obs. (The regular mod. form of this 
and 4 would be begger. as 1 a begger for mercy.’) 

1589 Puttknham Eng. Poesie 111. xxiv. (1811) 247 He had 
spent mnch and was an ill beggar: the king aunswered.. 
If he be ashamed to begge, wc are ashamed to giue. 1601 
Shaks. A IPs Well l iii. 22 Wilt thou needcs be a begger? 
Cto. I doe beg your good will in this case. 

One who begs the question. Obs. 

1579 Fui.kk desk ins’s Part. 130 O shamelesse begger, 
that eraucth no lesse then the whole controuersie to be 
giuen him ! a 1694 Tillotson (J.f These shameful beggars 
of principles .. assume .. to be men of reason. 

5 . Applied to a mendicant friar or to a Beghard. 

c 1384 Wyclif De Ecct. Sel. Wks. 1 II. 359 Newe sectis or 

ordris, bohe possessioneris & beegeris snulden ceese bi 
Cristis lawc. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7258 But beggersl Fr. Beguins] 
with these hodcs wide, With sleight and pale faces lene. 

6. As a term of contempt: a. = Mean or low 
fellow. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13662 1 Herd yce )ns lurdan,' coth 


4 hat beggar hat in sin was goten?* c 1460 Tot. one ley Myst. 
70 If siche a beggere shold My kyogdom thus reyf me. 
1869 Miss Broughton Xot Wisely 121 Asulky ill-conditioned 
sort of beggar. 

b. Used familiarly or playfully. (Cf. baggage , 
dog, rogue, etc.) 

1833 Marryat p. Simple xxxiii, Sir John left Sir W. 
Parker., to watch the Spanish beggars. 1857 Hughes 
Tom Breton 1, You’re uncommon good-hearted little beg¬ 
gars. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xvii. 267 The cheekiest young 
beggar I have the pleasure to know. 

c. In cards, applied to the small cards 2 to 10. 

7 . Comb, (in which beggar approaches in use to 
an adj.) General relations: a. appositive, as 
beggar-body, -boy, - brat, -girl, -maid, -man, -wife, 
-woman; b. attrib. (of or befitting a beggar, 
beggarly), as beggar-fear, -pride, -sport, -whine; 
C. beggar-wise adv.; beggar-patched adj. 

1765 Tucker Lt. Xat. II. 126 Above the dirty *beggar 
boys in the street, a 1631 Drayton Wks. I. 244 ( Jod. Those 
’‘beggar brats wrapped in our rich perfumes. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. 11 , e L 189 Or with pale ’ beggar-feare impeach my 
I light. 1863 E. Clayton Queens of Son$ II. 172 She heard 
a ’’beggar-girl sing beneath the window of her hotel. 159a 
Shaks. Rom. $ jut. n. i. 14 When King Cojihetua lou’d 
the w bcggcr Maid. 1605 — Lear iv. L 32 Is it a “Beggar- 
man? Qldm. Madman, and beggar loo. 188a R. Stevenson 
in Longtn. Mag. I. 74 That wooden crowd of king* and 
gcnics, sorcerers and *beggarmen. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wnrtz 
Surg. 1. iv. 25 A 1 Beggar-patch'd coat of several! sorts ol 
old rags. 1764 Golds m. Trav. Here * beggar pride de¬ 
frauds her daily cheer. 165a Brome Joz>. Crete v. Wks. 
1873 111 . 451 The Gentleman .. that would have made 

* Beggar-sport with us. 1820 Keats lstd>etla xvii, Paled 
in and vincyarded from “beggar-spies. 1796 Scott Witd 
Uuntsm. xxvii, To stop my sport Vain were thy cant and 

beggar whine. 1623 J. Penkerton llandf. Hon. tv. i, 
Wealth despise Which they that doat vpon. Hue “beggar- 
wise. 1530 Palsgr. 197/1 ‘ Beggar woman, bclistrcsse. 1594 
1 st Ft. Contention (1843* 53 One of them was stolne away by 
a begger-woman. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1528 This silken 
rag, this beggar-woman’s weed. 

8 . Special combinations: + Beggars* bolts, 
stones; f beggar-brneb, a female beggar (see 
Brach, a female hound) ; beggar s brown 
( colloql ), Scotch snuff; t beggarVbush, a bush 
under which a beggar finds shelter (name of * a 
tree near Huntingdon, formerly a noted rendezvous 
for beggars 1 —Brewer , fig. beggary, ruin ; beg¬ 
gar’s buttons, the heads of the burdock ; t beg¬ 
gar-charge, allowance to a steward for the relief 
of beggars ; beggar’s-haven, a beggar’s shelter, 
beggary; beggars’-lice, the plant called Clivers, 
also (in U. S.) applied to certain boraginaceous 
plants, whose prickly fruit or seeds stick to the 
clothes; t beggar-niggler, one who toys with a 
beggar-woman ; + beggar’s plush ? cotton velvet, 
or ? corduroy; t beggar staff, the staff of a beggar, 
fig. beggary; beggar’s tape ; beggar-tick (in 
U. SO, a name for the plant Bidens frondosa ; 
f beggar’s velvet, see beggar’s plush; also 
quot.; beggar-weed (sec quot.). 

1584 Hudson Judith in Sylvester’s Du Bartas (1608) 698 
A pack of country clowns .. that them to battail bownes 
With “beggers bolts and levers, a 1652 Brome Jov. Crew 
lit. Wks. 1873 111 . 401 A brace of the handsomest * Beggar* 
brachcs that ever grac'd a Ditch or a Hedge-side. 1870 
Jamieson Sc. Did.,* Beggar's brotvn.. light brown snuff 
which is made of the stem of tobacco. 1592 Greene Upsl. 
Courtier u 871) 6 Walking home by “Beggars Bush fora pen¬ 
ance. zi 1640 Da vPeregr. Sehol. {1881) 75 Notwithstanding.. 
Industry .. he was forct to take a napp at “Beggars Busne. 
1677 Yarranton Eng. huprov. 99 We are almost at “Beg. 
gars^bush, and we cannot tell how to help our selves, a 165a 
Brome Jov. Creto 11. Wks. 1873 HI- 382 Here’s five and 
twenty pounds for this Quarters “Beggar-charge. 1532 Dice 
Ptay (18501 22 He must needs sink, and gather the wind 
into “beggars haven. 1880 Xeto Virginians 1 . 133 Look 
at the weeds, .cockle-burrs, Spanish needles, “beggars'’-lice. 
/1165a Brome Jov. Cretu 11. Wks. 1873 III. 392 Do we 
look like “beggar-nigglers? 1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2379/4 
A Person..in a dark grey Cloth Coat..Breeches of “Beg- 
gars Plush. ? 1506 Plumpton Corr. 199 We are brought to 
“begger staffe. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Beggarstaff, 

* They brought him to “beggarstaff. 1 1796 Glasse Cookery 
xviii. 289 Tie it very' tight with “beggar’s tape. 1854 Tho- 
keau Walden, Ess. 202 It was over-run with Roman worm¬ 
wood and “beggar-ticks, which last stuck to nay clothes. 
17x1 Loud. Gaz. No. 4888/3 A green “Beggars Velvet Frock 
with Metal Buttons. 1847 IIalli well, * Beggar's velvet, the 
light particles of down shaken from a feather-bed, and left 
by a sluttish housemaid to collect under it. 1878 Britten 
Ptant-n. 1. 33 * Beggar-weed, a name applied to several 
plants by farmers, either because they denote poverty of 
soil, or because they are such noxious weeds as to beggar 
the land. 1884 Times 15 Apr. 8 The / “beggar weed’ 
(unknown in England).. stands 6 feet high all over the 
fields. 

Beggar bc-g^J , v .; 6-7 begger. [f. prec. sb.] 
1 . trans. To make a beggar of, exhaust the means 
of, reduce to beggary; to impoverish. 

1528 Roy Sat. 845 Oure master shalbe beggered Of all his 
ryche possession. 1592 Grkknk Upst. Courtier in Hart. 
Misc. (Malh.) II. 232 These lawiers. .beggering their clients 
..purchase to themselues wh°l e lordships. 1594 Shaks. 
Rick., ill, e iv. 145 [Conscience] beggars any man that 
keepes it. 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. i. 5 Excess will begger 
wealth it-self. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 25 r 8 He would 
beggar him by the exorbitant Bills which came from Ox¬ 
ford. 1864 Bright Distrib . Land, Sp. (1876) 455 The Corn- 
law .. beggared hundreds and thousands of the people. 
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b. fig- 

1642 Fuller Holy $ Prof. St. 11. iv. 6: Bcggering the 
Opponent to maintain such a fruitfull generation of ab- 
surdities. 1679 Plot Staffordsh . (1686) 152 It sometimes 
beggers it [the ground} for ever after. 1735 Bolingbr. Par. 
ties 19 (T.) To beggar them out of their sturdiness. 

2 . To exhaust the resources of, go beyond, outdo ; 
as in To beggar description, compare, etc. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. Ct. 11. ii. 203 For her owne person It 
beggerd all discretion. 1789 Mrs. P10Z21 Jonm. France 
!. 363 A place which beggars all description. 1815 Scrib- 
bleomania 15 Hunger's a sauce, sir, that beggars compare. 
1825 Cobbett Rur. Rides 297 It beggars one’s feelings to 
attempt to find words whereby to express them. 

3 . Comb . Beggar -my- neighbour : a simple 
game at cards often played by children. 

1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1849) II. 396 Birkie , a childish 
game at cards : in England, .called Beggar-my-ncighbonr. 
1843 Southey Doctor cxlii. tD.) I cannot call to mind any¬ 
thing which is estimated so much below its deserts as the 
game of Beggar-my-neighbour. 1874 Helps Sac. Press. 
xxiv. 355, I believe he would throw some spirit and some 
hope into ‘ Beggar my Neighbour.’ 

Beggardom (be*g3.idam). [see -Doit.] The 
beggars profession ; the mendicant fraternity. 

1882 Athenaeum 23 Dec. 842/3 The kindly hospitality of 
the farmers on whose charity beggardom mainly throve. 
1884 C. Dickens Diet, Loud. 36/1 London beggardom is a 
close corporation. 

Beggared (be-gaid), ppl. a . [f. Beggar v. + 
-edI.J Reduced to destitution; impoverished. 

T 599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. U. 43 Bigge Mars seemes banqu’- 
rout in their beggerd Hoast. 1790 Burkf. Fr. Rev. Wk. Y. 
88 The discredited paper securities of impoverished fraud, 
and beggared rapine, held out as a currency for the support 
of an empire. 1857 Buckle Civilis. 1 . xi. 653 A rapacious 
government, and a beggared exchequer. 

fig. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. Ixvii, Beggerd of blood to blush 
through Iiuely vaincs. 1742 Young A 7 . Th. iv, 425 Their 
beggar'd blaze wants lustre for my lay. 

Be'ggarer. [f. ns prec. + -erL] One who 
beggars or impoverishes. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Gent l. (1641) 161 Enrichcrs of their 
retinue, but beggerers of their posterity, a 1640 Dav ParL 
Bees x. 65 The poore fryes beggerer and rich Bees betrayer. 

Be’ggaress. nonce-wd. A female beggar. 

1863 Miss Power Arab. Days A'. 19 The blind beggars 
and bcggarcsscs, who kiss the hem of your garment. 

Beggarhood (be'gajhud). [f. Beggar sb. 4* 
-Hoon.J The condition of a beggar; concr. 
people in this condition. 

1843 Thackeray Irish Sk. Bit. Wks. 1879 XVIII. 50 
Benedictions delivered gratis from the beggarhood of the 
city. 1883 Sunday Mag. Aug. 487/2 A happy combination 
of the gentility and beggarhood of Seville. 

Be'ggaring, vbl.sb. [f. Beggar v. + -isab] 
Reduction to beggary. (Now gerundial.) 

a 1536 Tindalf. IVks. 375 (R.) Vnto the vtter beggaring of 
our selves. 1609 Man in Moonc (1849) 8 His childrens beg¬ 
garing, if he be a father. 1674 Brevint Saul at Endcr 233 
For fear of beggering themselves. 

Beggaring, ppl. a. [f. Beggar v. + -inc; 2.] 
That beggars or brings lo beggary, ruinous. 

1883 Kdinb. Rev. Oct. 308 A hundred ducats raised..at 
beggaring interest. 

t Be'ggarish., a. Obs. = Beggarly. 

1530 Palsgr. 305/2 Beggerlshe, bUstrcn. r. 

Be'ggarism. [f. as prec. +-ism.] Practice 
characteristic of a beggar; professional beggary ; 
beggarliness; extreme poverty. 

1636 R. James Iter Lane. (1845) Introd.85 He must leave 
his humility and the beggarism of a set speech. 1818 Lyei.l 
Life, etc . I. iv, 106 A man who rose .. from beggarism to 
enormous affluence. 1865 Times 4 Feb. 5/4 A good many 
instances of this sturdy beggarism. 

Beggar-like, a. Like a beggar ; mean, poor. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 717 Not a souldiour 
so beggerlike, but will have his foure lackcis. 1851 H. 
Melville Whale xix. 104 The beggar-like stranger. 

Beggarliness (be-gariines). [f. Beggarly + 
-ness.] Beggarly quality or condition. 

1542 Udau. Erasm. Apoph. 97 b, His slouenrie and beg- 
gerlynesse of liuyng. 1650 T. Goodwin lVks.( 1862 IV. 227 
The beggarliness of these rudiments. 1804 Southey in Ann. 
Rev. 11 . 67 Poverty of imagination .. beggarlincss of lan¬ 
guage. 1816 I. Scott Tis. Paris 148 An apparent beggarli- 
ness as to real comforts. 

Beggarly (bcgajli), a. ; also 6 bedgarly, 
6-7 beggerly. [f. Beggar + -ly L] 

1 . In the condition of a beggar, indigent; be¬ 
fitting a beggar, mean, poverty-stricken. 

>545 Jove Exp. Dan.x ii. (K.) Poore beggerly fryers. 1596 
Shaks. Tam. S/tr. iv. i. 140 The rest were ragged, old, and 
beggerly. 1704 PorE Lett. (1736) V. 2 No beggar is so poor 
but he can keep a cur, and no author is so beggarly but he 
can keep a critic. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Fug. 1 . 330 As 
children multiplied .. the hnusehold .. became more and 
more beggarly. 

2 .Jig. Intellectually poor, destitute of meaning or 
intrinsic value. 

*5*6 Tindale Gal. iv. 9 AY cake and bedgarly [1611 beg¬ 
gerly] ecrimoncs. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 111. xv. 491 
Weak and beggarly Arguments. 1883 Ediu. Daily Rn>. 6 
June 2/7 That most crude and beggarly conception of reform. 
3 . Displaying the spirit of a beggar; mean, 
sordid. 

1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 140 The beggerly and 
greedy desire. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 111. 319 Thou art the 
beggerliest dastardly villain. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 11. v. 
29 He renders me the beggerly lhankes. 1640 Bp. Hall 
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Episc. 11. xix. 197 A very poor and beggarly evasion. 1870 
Emerson Soc.fySolit. viii. 170 Lapsing into a beggarly habit. 

4 . Comb., as beggarly Hooking. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxi, A forked, uncased, bald-pated, 
bcggarly-looking scare-crow. 

Beggarly, adv. [f. as prec. 4- -ly 2 .] After 
the manner of a beggar or of one who begs ; a. 
indigently, meanly ; b. suppliantly, entrealingly. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 223 And both bihynde & eke biforne 
Clouted was she beggarly. 1551 Robinson* tr. More's 
Utopia (1869) 67 The resydewe lyve myserablye, wretched¬ 
ly^ and beggerlye. 1633 Donne Poems { 1650) 122 But he 
is worst, who (beggerly) doth chaw Others wits fruits. 1850 
Mrs. Browning Poems I. 58 Eve, who beggarly entreats 
your love. 

tBeggarty. .SV. Obs. [f. Beggar, after 
poverty , etc.] = Beggary. 

C1505 Dunbar Discretioim iv. To sene ami leif in bog- 
garde. c 1540 Lyndksav Pedder Coffeis 5 Knavis .. That 
wait of nocht but beggarlie. 

Beggary (be‘gori). Forms : 4 beggeri, beg- 
ry(e, 4-6 boggerye, 4-7 -erio, 6 -arie, 6-7 -ery, 
6- beggary, [f. Beggar + -y 3.] 

1 . The state or condition of a beggar; extreme 
poverty. Also fig. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vii. 88 The boke banneth beggarie 
\v.r. beggerie, boggerye]. 1581 Mar pack Bk. 0/ Kotos 
7 Adultcrie bringeth a man to .. beggerie, and vtter de¬ 
struction. i6xt Shaks. Cytnb. v. v. 10 One that promist 
nought But beggery, and poore lookes. 168: Baxter Apol. 
Xonconf. Min. 58 LThcyl drank themselves into beggery. 
1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. Wks, 1755 Y. 11. 58 This coin 
. .will reduce the kingdom to beggary. 1841 Borrow Z.in- 
cali I. 242 Passing their days in beggary and nakedness, 

t 2 . The action or habit of lagging; the beg- I 
gar’s trade, mendicancy. Obs. 

1608 Denser Bel/nan Land. Wks. 1883 1 11.88 An Oration 
hi praise of Beggerie, and of those that professe the Trade. 
1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. E.xemp. ti. x. 139 We must be care- 
full that our charity do not minister to idlencsse and the 
love of beggery. 1650 It. Discollim. 19 Witnesse the dayly 
Beggaries, and nightly Robberies throughout the Land. 
1764 Burn Poor Eases 176 Beggary is Become an art or mys¬ 
tery, to which children are brought up from their cradles. 

3 . concr. The profession or class of beggars ; 
a place where beggars live. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xvm. 147 Not presume to be Lord 
ofthe guestsor of the beggary. 1816 J. Wilson City of I '/ague 
1. i. 195 Scoffing thus At the white head of hunger’d beggary? 
a 1834 Lamb Sir J. Dunstan Misc. Wks. (1871 > 391 A burial 
alive in the fetid beggaries of Bethnal. 

+ 4 . Beggarlincss; contemptible meanness. Obs. 
1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 117 Not t. .pronounce The Beg¬ 
gery of his change. 1629 Ford /.over's Mel. 1. ii. >18111132 
So do thy knavery and desperate beggary. 

+ 5. Beggarly stuff, rubbish; * beggarly ele¬ 
ments.’ Obs. 

1538 Bale Thro Lasoes 1674 Of yow God doth axe no 
soch vayne beggerye. 1553 87 Foxf. A. .y M. 111. 319 Your 
Ceremonies in the Church be beggary and poyson. 1641 
Milton Ch. Disc ip. Wks. 1738 I. 1 The Jewish beggary of 
old cast Rudiments. 1644 J. Fary God's Severity (1645) 9 
The briars and beggery that growes about it. 
f6. Begging of the question. Obs. 
a 1603 T. Car 1 u right Con/nt. Rhetn. X. T. <i6i 8> 448 
Where..you conclude authorise to forgiue temporall 
punishment, your beggary is too shamclesse. 

t Be ggary, a. Obs. [f. Beggar sb. + -Y 1 .] 
Beggarly, poor ; mean, contemptible. 

1542 Uoall Erasm. Apoph. 116a, Suche beggery wretches 
as had nothyng to lecse. Ibid. 266 b, lie passed by a beg¬ 
gerie litle tounc. 1544 Ascham Toxoph. iArb.> 83 A Bookc 
.. wlierin he. .settesout much rifraffe.. baggage and beggery 
ware. 1641 J. Johnson Acad. Love 84 [They] blow a beggery 
echo into the cares of their auditors. 

Begged (begcL, ppl. a. [f. Beg v. + -ed^.] 

1 . Obtained or sustained by begging. 

1570 87 Holinsiied Scot. Citron. <i8o6> II. 121 To lead a 
bare and begged life. 1641 Smkctvmnuus Vi ml. A nsto. 30 
What the Bishop of Salisbury saith in his begged suffrage. 

2 . Begged fool : see Beg v. 5. 

1693 W. RonERTSON Phraseol. Gen. 621 Beg’d fools, in¬ 
sign iter stulti, qui gem/nas vitro , art mm pfnmbo permit * 
tarent. 

tBe’gged, -eth. Obs. [Only in phrase a- 
begged, -eth ; f. Beg v. Prof. Skeat takes the 
original form as beggeth, formed in imitation of 
‘a hunteth’ fused by Robt. Glouc. in * to wenile 
an honteth’), from OE. huntafi sb. 'bunting,’ the 
ending -eth being extended in ME. to other verbs, 
and confused in form with the pa. pple. See other 
instances in Skeat’s ed. of Chaucer’s Man of Law $ 

T. 146J In phrase Togoa-begged : to go a begging. 
c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 852 To goon a begged in my 
kirtle bare. 1392 Langl. P. PL C ix. 137 Folk that gon 
a-begged [v. r. abegged, a-beggyd, abeggep, beggen]. 

t Be’ggild. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. bcgg-cit to Beg + 
-ilp, termination forming female names; cf. chcap- 
iid female bargainer, foslri/d foster-mother ; also 
begeni/d.] ? A female beggar. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. i <58 Hit is beggilde [v. r. beggarcs] rihte 
uorte beren bagge on bae. 

Begging f (be'gin), vbl. sb. [f. Beg v . + -ing 1 .] 

1. 1 he action or habit of asking earnestly; spec. 
of asking alms. 

<*1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 128 Summc by bygging and 
some by 3ifte. c 141a Love Bonavent. Mirr. xii. (Gibbs 
MS.> 30 For beggynge wytoute forthe, bote here be a uickc 


herte wyt in forthe, is lytyll worth as to perfeccioune. 1602 
Return fr. Pamass, iv. ii. (Arb.) 55 There is a statute come 
out against begging. i7o6tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 16 th C. II. 
iv. xviii, 267 1 ‘hose pressing and indecent Beggings of 
Alms. 1837 Hare Guesses (1859* 152 'To no kind of beg¬ 
ging are people so averse, as to hogging pardon; that is 
when there is any serious ground for doing so. 

2 . To go (or have been) a begging : a. to go 
about begging. (Cf. Begged.) 

*535 Coverdale P/ov. xx. 4 Therforc shal he go abeg- 
ginge and hauc nothinge. 1641 Milton Ch. Discrp. Wks. 
1738 1 . 17 Where they have been a begging for ii. 1825 
Bro. yonafhan III. 221, 1 tlared not go a-begging of those 
that knew me. 

b. Jig. (said of situations, offices, in need of 
men lo fill them ; things offered for sale and find¬ 
ing no purchaser: and the like.) 

a 1593 H. Smith ll’ks. 1867 II. 218 Sin might go a-beg¬ 
ging for want of service. 1597 I low son Serrn. 24 Dec. 33 
Benefices went a begging as Ministers doe nowc. 1873 
Dixon T:ot> Queens i. hi. i. 117 Land almost went a-beg- 
ging. 1878 H. Smart Play or Pay viii. 160 I’ll not believe 
a good horse goes begging in the Coverly country. 

3 . Begging of the question : a taking for granted 
of the thing to be proved. 

1579 Fvlkk tleshins' Part. 153 Alas, this is such a poore 
heggingc of that in question. 1644 Jkssop Angel of Ephesus 
19 An usuall fallacie, a shamefull begging of the question. 
1847 L. Hunt Meu t Women, <y Bis. 1 . iv. 87 Reasonings of 
this description, .are but so many beggings of the question. 

4 . Attrib. and comb., as begging box, - expedi¬ 
tion, -letter , -letter-writer ; begging Thursday, 

?Maundy Thursday; begging-wise adv., by wa\ 
of begging, in begging fashion. 

1546 Plumpton Core. 230 Tomorrow begging Thursday. 

I must of force ride to Tankerslay. 1645 Rutheri ohh 
Try a l Faith 11845) 87 All that faith hath, is by way of re¬ 
ceiving and begging-wise. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. 
Retig. n. 3 The Author..rid upon a long stick, or in beg¬ 
ging shoots, as he did when he was a Friar. 1818 Scott 
lit. Midi. Ii, They, .entered the Krallies, and passed the 
begging-box. 1867 Times 7 Oct., 'The Begging Letter 
Writer has talents which it is impossible not to admire. 
1868 Freeman Korm.Couq. 41876* 11 . App, 545‘This was not 
the last begging expedition of Gervinus to our shore. 1871 
Rusk in Ears Ltav. Li. 4 My desk is full of begging letters. 

Begging (Ixrgiij). ppl. a. [f. Beg v. + -lng-.] 
That begs, mendicant ; spec, in Begging friar. 

1583 Exee. for Treason 11675 32 Forced to go up and clown 
in the streets.. like a begging Fryer. 1591 Spenser M. 
llubberd 198 A ciuile begging ^ect. 1725 Ton: Odyss. xvii. 
657 With tne begging kind Shame suits but ill. 1766 Kn- 
tick London 1 Y. 80 An order of begging friars. 

Beggingly (be’giqli', adv. [f. prec. + -i.y -.] 
In the manner of one who begs. 

1598 Fi.orio, hnptorare. .to crave beggingly. 1824 Miss 
MnroRD Village Scr. 1.(1863' 5 1 E'en my bonnet—how 
beggingly she looks at that. 1857 Dickens in Forster Life 
319, t don’t mean to do it beggingly. 

t Be’ggingness. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The condition of a beggar, indigence, beggary. 

1382 Wyci.ie Prtro, xxiv. 34 Beggingnesse [1388 icggerie) 
as a man armyd. c 1384 — Set. IVhs. 11371* Ill. 371 Gif 
not to me beggyng or beggyngnessc. 

Beghard (bc’gaid . [ad. med.L. beghardus, 
begardus, beggardu$,bcgehardiis, begihardus{ sue Du 
Cange ; cf. F. b’guard, OF. began/, -art, Flemish 
beggaert, M110. begharl. begehard, either directly 
from the same word as Beg tine (i.e, the surname 
Bigue), or*at a later date from beguiue itself, with 
the inasc. ending - ard , -bat’d, here pejorative ; see 
-art>. OF. had also a masc. Wguin. in which 
the pejorative sense was absent; and a fem. begarde 
formed on begard, with its reproachful force. 

This word has been the suhject of much etymological 
conjecture. An extraordinary error, which appears even 
in Littrc, refers it to an alleged Flemish beegen ‘to beg/ 
which never existed. (On the contrary, OF. begard may be 
the source of the English beggar and beg ; see these words.) 
It has been by some referred directly to the adj, begue 
* stammering ’ as if it meant originally ‘ stammerer,’ and has 
been ‘ derived* in various other ways. But its origination 
in the name of Lambert Begue is ‘ now established beyond 
all dispute' (Prof. Cosijnd. ‘ 

A name given to the members of certain lay 
brotherhoods which arose in the Low Countries 
early in the 13th c., subsequent to, and in imita¬ 
tion of, the female Beg vines. 'They took no 
vow, and were allowed to leave the company when 
they liked.’ The name is said soon to have been 
adopted by many who were simply idle mendi¬ 
cants; see Beggar. From the 14th c. they were 
denounced by Popes and Councils, and persecuted 
by the Inquisition. In the 17th c. such of them 
as still survived were absorbed in the Tertiarii 
of the Franciscans. (The name was sometimes 
thrown abusively at other 'heretics,’ as the Albi- 
genses and \Yaldenses.) 

1656 H. More Enthus. Triumph. 23 That religious sect of 
the Beguardi. 1764 Maclaine Mosheim's Eccl. Hist. (1844 ( 1 . 
333/2 note. The denominations Beghardsand Beguines w ere 
given to above thirty sects or orders, which differed widely 
from each other in their opinions, their discipline, and man¬ 
ner of living. 178* Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1. 7 The 
early reformers from popery got the name of Beghards. 
18*9 Southey Sir T. More It. 329 Both Beghards and 
Beguines, throughout Germany, very generally became 
Lutherans. 1863 J. Ludlow in Gd. Words July 497/2 So 
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complete was the change that the very name of beg hard 
. .surviving in our beggar, has come to designate clamorous 
pauperism. 

t Be-gho'St, s'. Obs. [f. Be- 5, 6 + Ghost sl>. 
Cf. be spirit.) traits. 1 . To make a ghost of; to 
teach (one) how to play the ghost. 2 . To endow 
with a spirit or soul. lienee + Beghosted ///. a. 

1620 Rowlands Nt. Raven 29 Let me alone .. I will he* 
ghost him. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4* Selv. 182 That the 
same body.. the same Man with body beghosted, rises. 

Be-gi'ft, v. [f. Be- 6 + Gift j^.] traits, 11 . 
To entrust. Obs. 2 . To present with gifts. 

a 1400 Octouian 675 Thefe, where haste thou my oxen 
done, That y the he-gyfte? <*1590 in Hazl. E. P, P. IV. 
196 The friendes that were together met, Be-gyfted them 
nchely. 1837 Carlvle Fr. Rev. (1837) H- 11. v. x. 8x They 
arc harangued, bedinnered, begifted, the very Court.. con¬ 
tributing something. 

Begild (b/gi'ld), v .; also 7 beguild. [f. Bk- 
+* Gild.] traits. To cover with, or as with, 
gold. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xvm. xv. 318 Begilding iwith the 
radiant beames she threw) His fielnie. 1630 J. Taylor 

1 Water P.) irks. 11. 476 To waste as muchc 10 polish and 
be*guild As would a charitable Almcs-housc build. 1648 
Earl Westmorld. Otia Sacra < 18791 3 8 may with Elo¬ 
quence Beguild our Speech. 

lienee Begilded, Begilt ///. a. 

1594 Carf.w Tasso ii88i> 60 Her beguil[d]ed locked, .be- 
tainted red, As gold growes ruddie. a 1637 B. Jonson* 
Underwoods »L.t Begilt white sleeves. 1831 Carlvle Sort. 
Res. I. iv, Any Drawing room. .were it never so begilt. 
Begile, obs. form of Beguile. 

Begin (b/gi-n), zO Pa. i. began (b/gx*n\ 
Pa. pple. begun (b/gr>*n . Forms: i bi-,begin- 
nan, 2-4 bigimien, 3-4 biginne, 3-7 beginne, 

3- begin. (Also 3 bigimen, 4 bigine, -gyn(e, 
bygyn(ne, 4-6 begyn(ne.) Pa. t. sing. 1- be¬ 
gan, 1-5 bigan. (Also 2-5 bigon, 3-5 bygan, 4 
bigane, 4-5 bygon ue, 4-6begann(e, begon'ne, 
6-9 begun.) plur. 1 bi-, begunnon, 2-4 -gun- 
nen, 3-4 bignn(ne, 4-6 begnnne, 4-9 begun ; 

4- 5 bi-, begann(e, 4- began. (Also 3-4 by- 
gun (ne, -gonne, 6 -gane.) Sc. 4-7 begouth, 6 
-gould, -guld, 6-8 -goud, 7 9 -gude. Pa. pple. 
1-4 bi-, begnnnen, 3-5 bigun ne, 4-7 be- 
gunne, 4- begun. (Also 4-5 bygun(ne, begon- 
nen, bygonne. 4-6 begonne, begunnyn. 6-7 
begon, 7 begone, 7- ore. began. 

[Of common WGer. or ?OTeul. formation: OF. 
bi-, begin nan is identical with OS. and OI 1 G. 
bi-ginnan, M1IG., mod.G., I)u. be-ginnen, MDu. 
begh in nen ; f. bi-. Be- about + *ginnan. an original 
Teutonic vb., of which however only compounds 
have come down to us, including (beside the pre¬ 
ceding) Goth, dit-gin 11 an to begin. OF. (Wginnan. 
a-ginnan, to begin, OlIG. in-ginnan. M 1 IG. at- 
gin not. The latter ( 01 IG. and MIIG.) had the 
senses 4 to eut open, open up, begin, undertake 
henee it is inferred that the root sense of *ginnan 
was ‘ to open, open up/ and that it was cogn. w. 
OS. gin a, OE. gin an ‘ to gape, yawn/ from a stein 
*gi- t appearing also in OSlav. zij-ati , L. bi-tire ‘to 
gape, open’Aryan *ghi-. { Gi-nit-an might ori¬ 
ginally be a form of the nu- class, in which, as in ri- 
nii-an, ski-n-an, and other verbs, the formative of 
the present was carried over into the other tenses’ 
Severs). The transition of sense from * open 
up* to * begin/ is a frequent one : ef. F. entamer, 
Eng. Attame; also Ger. erbffncn and Eng. * open ’ a 
speech, ‘open’ fire, ‘open up’ negotiations; also 
the parallel use of * close, close up, conclude, shut 
up/ in sense of ‘ to end.’ Begin nan was very rare 
in OF., where the ordinary word was pn gin nan: 
see Ongix, Agin, and the aphetie Gin, Gan. 
As in other verbs having grammatical vowel 
ehange in the pa. t., ihere was an early tendency 
to level the forms of the 1-3 sing, began, and of the 

2 sing, begun ne, pi. begunnon , which has resulted 
in the establishment of began as the standard 
form; but an alternative from the old plural begun 
has also come down to the present day. The rare 
pa. pple. began shows form-levelling in another 
direction. The Se. forms begouth, begoud, seem due 
to some form-association with couth , could , prob¬ 
ably through the aphetie form gait, whieh became 
in Sc. can, and was thus identical in form with 
can ‘to be able.’] 

1 . intr. To open operations upon or in reference 
to (any action), to set oneself effectively to do 
(something), to be at the point of first contact 
with ; to enter upon, take the first step, do the 
first or starting part; to commence, to start. An 
abstract notion, which is reaehed in various lan¬ 
guages through the eonerete notions of opening, 
broaehing (F. entamer), going into or entering 
upon (L. inTre), rousing oneself to, attacking (L. 
adorTri ), setting oneself to (F. se met ire), seizing 


hold of, or taking in hand \G. anfangen), rousing 
oneself from inaction into activity {start). 

a. with dative inf. with to (formerly often for 
to ; occasionally with the inf. without to). 

c 1000 /Elfric Gen. lx. 20 Noe pa began to wirccnne pait 
land, c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 77 Nu bi-gon paul to wepen. 
<•1250 Gen. % Ex. 188 Dan oat he singen hi-gan. a 1300 
Cursor M. 3565 His heued bigines for to scak. Ibid. 5942 
Ful yern on godd bi-gun [v. r. beganne] pai call. C1374 
Chaucf.r Hoeth. 11. Hi. 37 pou bygunne raper to ben leef 
and deere pan forto ben a neyjbour. 1375 Barrour Bruce 

ix. 18 i Thair herds all begomrt tn falc. <*1420 Avow. Art //. 
xxx, The day bc*ganne to daw. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (V. dc 
\V. 153111 h, Therupon I begon. .to wryte in tatyn. a 1572 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 389 Thay begould to requyre 
that Messc sou Id be sett up aganc. 1581 Savilf. Tacitus 1 
Hist. 11622) 198 The troopes of the horsemen beganne far 
to flee. 1611 Bible Gen. iv. 26 Then began men to call 
vpon the Name of the Lord. 1646 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 
243 Many, .ill-principled ministers begouth to acknnwledge 
them. 1647 W. Browse Polexander 1. 183 The fairc Gar- 
dcnercsse then began speakc. 1793 Sura ton F.dystone L. 
§ 323 The storm, .begun at the south-east, a 1813 A. Wilson 
Hogmenac Wks. 295 Auld Saunders begoud lor to wink. 
1810 Byron* Juan n, clxvii, He begun To hear new words, 
ana to repeat them. 1821 T. H. Scott in Part's Wks. 
*1828) VII. 242 They have already began to export fine 
wool. 1826 J. Wilson Nod. At/tbr. Wks. 1855 1 - 238 Day- 
life l>cgudo to roar again. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach . 

x. 208 We began to die the moment we hegan to live. 

** When the following verb is transitive, e. g. 
‘iheyhnve begun to eleanse it/ the passive has 
been variously ‘ it has been bcgnn-to-cleanse, 1 ‘ it 
has been begun to be cleansed/ ‘it has begun to 
be cleansed’; the last is the form now used. 

c 1200 Trim Coll. Horn. 99 pc is of sinne elensed o 5 cr bi* 
gunne to clensende. C1400 Maukdfv. v. 40 When the qrct 
lour of Babel was begonnen to be made, a 1657 Sir J- 
Balfour Ann. Scott. (1823) II. 72 Wedinsday, the t8 of 
Nouember, a blazinge star hegude to be seine in the sotithe. 

b. absol. To start or take the first step in any 
matter in question, or in action generally. 

1 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 85 Du bigtinne betere penne pu 
ende. e 1380 Wychf IVks. 1880) 78 Charite schuid bigyne 
at hemself. 1458 MS. in Dow. Arc hit. III. 41 The kynge 
bad hem begynne apon Goddcs blissing. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. III. 314 With als grit anger that tyme as tha 
culd, Tha left the mater war than tha l>cguld. xsgt Shaks. 
Two Gent. 11. iv. 32, 1 know it wel sir, you alwaies end ere 
you begin. 1612 Dekki.r If not good Wks. 1873 1 . 276 Well 
10 begin, and not to end so were base, a 1762 I.\nv M. W. 
.Montague Lett, Ixxx. 132, I do not know how to begin. 

C. spec. To begin a speech, to start speaking, 
to speak. 

1563 Mirr. Mag. Induct. x».\, My spirits reiurnd, and 
then I tints begonne : .. 1667 Milton f. L. 1. 83 To whom 
th‘ Arch-Enemy.. Breaking the horrid silence, thus began :.. 
1725 Porn Odyss. tv. 82 Soft-whispering thus to Nestor's 
son .. young Ithacus Itegun :.. 

d. Const. To begin at (formerly front) : to start 
from a point. To begin with (formerly at, from, 
by ): to start with an aetion or thing affeeted ; to 
begin by doing something. To begin with, {withat 
ohs.), advb. phr.: At the outset, as the first thing 
to be considered. 

c 1325 E.E . AUit. P. A. 546 Bygyn at pc la>.te pat standez 
lowe, Tyl to pe fyrstc pat pou at-teny. <1380 Wyclif Tres 
Tract. 24 Bigynne we at the freris, the whichc he hrou^te 
laste inne. 1382 — Luke xxiii. 5 Big>'nn>'ng fro Galilee, til 
hidtir f'l'iNDALE, at Gallic even to this place; Rite wish, 
from Galilee euen hither; 1611 from Galilee to this place}. 
1531 Tisdale Expos. Kotes (1849) 220 And., to begin 
withal, they said Confiteor. 1536 R. Berkley in Four C. 
Eng. Lett. 35 Jjume aim to mattens, begenynge at the 
mydes, and sume when yt ys allmost done. 1562 Foxe 
A. M. I. 452/2 First, beginning with that godly man .. 
the Author of the Book, u 1563 Bale A'. 7^^^837)47 
Fyrst tobegynewith, we shall interdyte the loud. 16x1 Bible 
Mutt. xx. 8 Beginning from the last vnlo the first [Wvclif, 
to ; Get/ci'a, at the laste til lto] the firste], 1631 Gouge Gmf s 
Arnnvs iii. § 2. 182, I will begin with the Assaulter, who 
is..said to be Amalck. 1697 Drydfn Alexanders /•’east 
ii, The song began from Jove. 1739 Chesterf. Lett. 1 . 
xxxix. 124 The Spaniards began their conquests.. by the 
islands of St. Domingo and Cuba. 1774 — Ibid. 2, 1 am 
told, Sir, you are preparing to travel, and that, you begin 
by Holland. 1819 Byron Juan 1. vii. My way is to begin 
with the beginning. 1843 Carlyle Past ^ Present ^24 The 
noble Priest was always a noble Aristos , to begin with. 
i860 Mill AV/n Gcrot. 278 It is obvious, to begin with, that 
all business purely local .. should devolve upon the local 
authorities. 

2 . traits, (in same sense) with a vbt. sb., or other 
noun expressing action ; also cllipt. with any sb. 
treated as a piece of work, as to begin {writing) 
a letter , to begin {reading) a book. 

c 117$ Lamb. Horn. 93 pet weorc wes bigtmnen on-^en 
godes iwillan. a 1300 Cursor M. 266 Now pis prolouge wil 
we blin, In crist nam our bok begin. 1307 Elegy Edio. I, 
viii, Bringe to ende that thou hast hy.gonne.. 1433 Caxton 
G. dc la Tour E vj b, He began werre to his neyghbours 
and to his Barons. 15x3 Douglas /Ends v. ii. 36 This 
sacrifice quhilk I begunnyn haif. 1699 Bentley Phal. ii. 62 
They begun their Reigns at the same time. 1722 Lo/td. 
Gaz. No. 6051/1 His Royal Highness began ihe Ball with 
the Princess. 1751 Chatham Lett. Nephew ii. 6, 1 rejoice 
to hear you have begun Homer’s Iliad. 1835 Crahuf, Par. 
Reg. 1. 276 With evil omen, we that year begin. 

b. intr. To begin on or upon : To set to work 
upon, begin to deal with. 

1808 Southey Life (1850) III. 163 ,1 will not begin upon it 
tilt I come to a stop in Kehama. 

3 . tmns. To start fanvthing) on its career, to 


give origin to, bring into existence, create; to be 
the first to do or practise. Of works, practices, 
or institutions, lasting through time. 

c 1x75 Lamb. How. 59 Alle pc scafte J>e he bi-gon. c 1250 
Gen. Ex. 447 Dis 1 -amech was pc firme man oc bigamie 
first higan. cx 385 Chaucer L. G , IF. 1007 Dido ..This 
noble toun of Cartage hath bygunne. 1704 Pope Windsor 
For. 61 Proud Nimrod first the savage chace began. 1846 
Grotr Greece 1, xviii. 11 . 14 Archelaus. .alleged to have first 
begun the dynasty of the Tcmenid Kings. 

4 . intr. To enter upon its career, come into 
existence, take its rise, originate; to arise, start. 

a. in reference to time. 

c 1250 Gen. * Ex. 236 Here first name dor bigan. a 1300 
Cursor M. 5342 J>ar lijs adam, pe formast man, And cue of 
quam we all higann. 1393 Gower Conf. 1 . 26 And than a 
nowe [world] shal beginne. 1513 More Rich. ///. {1641) 
235 If the world would have begun ne as I would have 
wished. 1598 Sylvester Du Bart as 1.1.(1641)2/1 Eternally 
before this World begun. 1602 Fulbecke 1 si Pt. Parall. 
28 All perfection, goodnes, and iusticc beginneth at him. 
i6ix Biolf. Nmn. xvi. 46 There is wrath gone nut from the 
l>ord ; the plague is begun. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp , 
^ed. 5) Sup. 405 The greatness of the Prussian monarchy 
begins with Frederick II. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law 
in Spir, U\ 386 All life begins at the Amoeboid stage. 

b. of order in a list or series, place in a book, etc. 

a 1225 -SV- Marker. 1 Her beginned pe lifiadc and te pas* 
siun of seintc Margarete. 1382 Wyclif Matt, ad fin., Here 
endith the gospel of Matlicu and bigynneth the prolog of 
Mark. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 3 Here begynnen the chapy* 
tres and tvtles of this book folowing. Mod, A new story 
begins in the present number. The paragraph begins about 
the middle of the page. 

c. in reference to space. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1035 pis fiummes four pat par biginnes, 
thoru out all oper contres rinnes. 1517 Torkington Pib 
grimage (1884) 23 At this JafFc begynnyth the holy londc. 
M/d. The pine-forests begin at an elevation of two thou- 
■-and feet. 

5 . Phrases. + To begin the board, dais , etc.: to 
sit at the head of the table. + To begin a toast: 
to propose a toast, t To begin to a person : to 
pledge, toast that person. To begin the world: 
to start in life. To begin upon a person (eolloq.) : 
to attaek or assail a person. 

<1386 Chaucer Prol. 52 Ful ofte tyme he hadde the bord 
hygonne Aboven alle naciouns in Pmcc. C1430 Syr Tryam. 
163ft Qucne Margaret began the dey*c. 1493 Festival I iW. 
de W. 1515' 85 b, That they sholde here them to hym that 
l>cgan the table [at Cana], 1628 Earle Micro/osm. lxxvi. 
157 That is kind o’er his beer, and protests he loves you, And 
begins to yon again. 1633 Hr. Hall Hard Texts 36 Can 
yee drinke of that bitter cup wherein 1 shall begin to you? 
1715 Burnet Chon Time II. 117 At Sancroft's consecration 
dinner, he began a health, to the confusion of all that were 
not for a war with France. ri825 Mss. Sherwood I ton 1 st on 
Tr. 11 . xxxii. 4 All the company began upon her, and bade 
her mind her own affairs. 1833 Ht. Martineau Br. Farm 
iv. 53 Do you know, .with how much land Mr. Mahon be¬ 
gan the world? 

t Begin (bTjd^rn), v.- Obs. Forms: 3- by- 
gyrme, 4 bigin, bigyn, biginn'e, begyn, begin, 
[f. Be- + Gin, a trap.] traits. To entrap, ensnare. 

c 1250 O. E. Misc. 79 Urc wyperwinc pat penchcp vs to 
bi-gynne, a 1300 Cursor M. 3880 Allas for sinn, qua wend 
he wald pus me higinn. 

tBegi'n, sb. Obs. rare [f. Begin v. ] ] 
Beginning. 

1596 Spensfr F. Q. ih, iii. 21 Let no whit thee dismay 
The hard beginne that meetes thee in the dore. 

Begin, begink, obs. f. Rf.guix, Biggin, Begunk. 

Beginger, etc.: see Be- pref 
Beginner (b/grnaj). [f. Begin z>.i + -ekF] 

1 . One who begins ; an originator, founder. 

r 1325 E. E. Alt it. P. A. 436 Blessed bygyn ner of vch a 
grace. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. cxxxvii. 117 Of the whiche 
abbay he was begynner and foundour. 1547 Baulowin' Mor. 
Philos. (Pal fr. 1564) x. v, The most gracious and mighty be¬ 
ginner is God, which in the beginning created the world. 
1592 Shaks. Rom. $ Jut. 111. i. 146 Where arc the vile be¬ 
ginners of this Tray? 1790 Burke Fr. Rei\ Wks. V. 49 All 
the beginners of dynasties. 1863 (16 June) Bright A/tier., 
Sp. 130 The South, which was the beginner of the war. 

2 . spec. One beginning to learn ; a noviee, a tyro. 

1470 85 Malory Arthur 11. xlv. (1634) 367 But young 

beginners. 1526 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 156 b, Suche 
that be vnlcrncd in religyon.. asnouyces or yonge begynners. 
x6ox Holland Ptiny vm. xlviii. (R.) New beginners (namely, 
young souldiours, barristers, and fresh brides). 1780 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc. vii. (R.) The very enumeration of its kinds 
is enough to frighten a beginner. 1807 Byron Granta xx, 
A band of raw beginners. 1875 Jowf.tt Plato (ed. 2) 1 139 
For the use of the young beginner. 

+ 3. lie who or that which goes or comes first, 
or takes the lead. Obs. 

c 1613 Rowlands More Knaves 35 Being set to dinner, A 
legge of mutton was the first beginner. Next he deuoured 
vp a loyne of vcalc. 

Beginning (bfgrnii)), vbl. sb. Also bi-, by- 
gyn(n)yng ; 2-3 -unge. [f. Begin t'. 1 + -ing 1 .] 

1 . The aetion or process of entering upon exist¬ 
ence or upon aetion, or of bringing into existence; 
commencing, origination. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 289 As euch bing hefde beginnunge of 
his godlec. a 1300 Cursor M. 838 par pai biginning gan tn 
tak. c 1400 Maun dev. 3x6 Withouten begynnynge and 
withouten endyngc. 1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. def. iil 2 
A line hath his beginning from a point. 1579 Fenton 
Guicciard.K 1618)288 Maximilian then being come to! rent, 
to giue beginning to the warre. 1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670' 
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17 The world. .was not for everlasting, but took beginning. 
1883 Froude Short Stiui. IV. 11. i. 171 The beginning of 
change, like the beginning of strife, is like the letting out of 
water. , 

b. viewed as a definite fact belonging to any¬ 
thing extended in time or space. 

a 1225 Ancr.R. 18 Et le biginnunge of be Venite. c 1530 
R. Hilles Contm.fl. Bk. (1858) 140 All thyngs hath a be- 
gynyng. 1539 Taverner Frasnt. Pro?'. 9 The beginnyngc 
is halfe the hole. 1562 J, Heywooo Pro?'. # Ppigr. 11867) 
21 Of a good begynnyng comth a good end. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids. N.x. i. in That is the true beginning of our end. 
1780 J. Harris Philol. Pttq. (1841) 421 A beginning is that, 
which nothing necessarily precedes, but which something 
naturall> follows. 1836 Gen. P.Thompson Exerc . (18421 1 V. 
99 As was shrewdly intimated, in respect of the question of 
Primogeniture this is only ' the beginning of the end.' 

2 . The point of time at which anything begins; 
absol. the lime when the universe began to be. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 81 pis bitacneS be world pet wes from 
biginnegge. 1388 Wvclif Gen. \. 1 In the bigynnyng God 
made of nou^t heuene and erthe. 1535 Covf.rdalf. I lab. i. 
r2 Thou o Lorde..art from the begynnynge. 1611 Bibi.e 

I John ii. 13 Vee haue knowen him that is from the begin¬ 
ning. 1875 Brvcf. Holy Rom, Kmp. vi. ed. 5' 77 Germany 
proclaims the era of a.d. 843 the beginning of her national 
existence. 

3 . That in which anything has its rise, or in 
which its origin is embodied ; origin, source, fount. 

c 1200 Tritt. Coll. Horn. 73 pc shame pc fe man hatted of 
his stnne .. is fe biginnigge of frcmfulle sinbote. a 1225 
Aucr.R , 54 Biginnunge & rote of pis ilke reoude. i486 
Bk. St. A/bans, Her. Ajb, Adam the bcgynnyng of man 
kyndc. 1611 Bible Col. t. 18 The head of the body, the 
Church : who is the beginning, the first borne from the 
dead. 1831 Carlyi.e Sari. Res. 11. i. (1838) 101 Thy true.. 
Beginning and Father is in Heaven. 

t b. A first cause, first principle. Ohs. 

1587 Golding De Momay vi. 63 The Magies held three 
beginnings, whom..they called Oromaces, Mitris,and Ari- 
minis, (that is to say) God, Minde, and Soule. 

c. cotter. The head or chief extremity. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 26 Begynnynge, caput. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Man tv. 62 The second Muscle begynneth at the same 
Tubercle, .with a sharpe begynnyng. 

4 . The earliest or first part of any space of time, 
of a hook, a journey, etc. 

1297 R. Glovc. 399 In pe bygynnynge of Jnle pys batayle 
was ydo. c 1380 Wvclif Wks. 1880) 385 As Lyncolnycnce 
saip in pe bygynnynge of his dictis. 1473 Warkw. Chrou. 

II In the begynnynge of the moncth of Octobre. 1549 
Bk. Com. Pr., 3 rd Collect Grace, Who hast safely brought 
us to the beginning of this day. 1611 Bible Xu in. x. 10 
In the beginnings of your moncthcs, ye shall blow with the 
trumpets ouer your burnt offerings. 1743 j. Morris Strut. 
ii. 35 He explains himself in the hegining of this chapter. 

5 . The initial or rudimentary stage ; the earliest 
proceedings. Often in plttr. 

c 1200 Trhi. Coll. Horn. 83 perfore wur 3 here elide worse 
bene here biginningc. 1340 Ayettb. 72 pane dyaf pet is to 
pe guoden begynnynge of liue. 1548 Cover dale: Rrasm. 
Par. Gal. 14 Vnder the grosse beginnynges of this worldc. 
1611 Bible Jobx iii. 7 Though thy beginning was small, yoi 
thy latter end should greatly increase. 1690 \V. Walker 
Idiom. Ang.-Lat. Pref. i, A considerable encrease to my 
beginnings. 1776 Adam Smith IV. A', I. 1. x. 132 Great for- 
tunesacquired from small beginnings. 1790 Bl’rke Pr. Rrv, 
Wks. V. 39 The beginnings of confusion with us in England. 
1876 Green Short Hist. ix. § 1. (1882) 597 The beginnings 
of physical science were more slow and timid there, 
f 6. An undertaking. Obs. 

148. Canton Alyrr. in. xxiv. 192 In alle begynnynges and 
in all operacions the name of god ought to be called. 

Beginning, ///. a. [f. Begin v.' + -ing-.] 

1 . That comes into existence or begins its course ; 
incipient, commencing. 

1576 Grinoal Custom y l W. Wks. (1843) 72 The primitive 
and beginning church. 1650 Jer. Taylor Holy Living 
(1727) 201 He helpt my slow and beginning endeavours. 
1775 De; Lolme Png. Const it. 11. xvii. 293 He peaceably 
weathered the beginning storm. 1829 S. Tl-rner Mod. 
Hist. Png. III. 11. xviii. 540 |She) waited for her parliament 
to be the beginning innovators. 

2 . Coming first or in front; leading the way. 
1609 Do eland Ornith. Micro/. 40 Kuery Beginning Note 

without a tayle, if the second Note ascend, is a Breefe. 

Hence + Beginningly, Obs. in 4 begynandly, 
initially, at the beginning. 

<11340 Hampole Psalter cxviii. 152 Bigynandly. that was 
fra bigynynge of mannys kynd.i.knew that thou hight the 
kyngdome of heuen till thi lufers. 

Begi nningless, a. [f. Beginning vbl. sb. + 
-less.] Without beginning; unereatc. Hence 
Begrnninglessness. 

*587 GoLniNG Dc Momay jx. 119 And that time should be 
beginning lesse, what els is it to say, than that time is not 
time. 1602 J. Davies Minim in M. {7875) 16 All wise, all 
good, all great, beginninglesse. 1674 N, Fairfax Bulk * 
Selv. 158 A beginningless, endless now. 1832 Carlyle 
in Froude Li/c II. xii. 27: All speculation is beginningless 
and endless. 1865 Ginsbvrg Kabbalah, Proc. L'pool. Lit. 
<5- Phil. Soc. XIX. 299 On the beginninglessness of the first 
and necessary first Emanation. 

Begird (b/g 5 *jcl), v. Pa t. and pple. begirt. 
[OE. begyrdan ( = OHG.» bigttrlctt) f. bi-, Bk- i + 
gyrdan OTeut. *gurJjau to Gird.] 

1 . trans. To gird about or around ; chiefly used 
of fastening a girdle or belt round the body, or of 
lastening on a sword by means of a belt, Alsoy?^, 
c 1000 Ags. Ps . xvii. 37 pu me begyrdest mid ma.*5«:mini. 
c 1315 Shoreham 51 lfym with a touwayle schcte Ihesus.. 
by-gerte. 1583 StaxyhlrsT ePneis 1. (Arb.) 2S My lieerc 
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sisters with quiucrcloselye begyrded. 1768 Beattie Minst r, 
11. xxxv. Breasts begirt with steel! i860 Adler Fan-riel's 

Prov. Poetry xv. 399 Begirding the young warrior with the 
sword. 

2 . To encircle, encompass, enclose, with. 

C890 K. /Elfrf.d Brda 1. v, He fait ealond begyrde and 
Sefrestnade mid dice, a 1225 Ancr. K. 378 ^unge mipen 
me bigurl mid pornes. 1622 Hevlin Cosmogr. 11.41682■ 114 
A Demi-Island begirt with rocks. 1667 Milton P. /.. 1. 
581 Vthcrs Son Begirt with British and Armoric Knights. 
1814 Cary Dante's Inf, xvut. 11 Where., many a foss 
Begirds some stately castle. 1846 1 .O.nge. Occult. Orion 33 
Begirt with many a blaring star. 

ffg. 1633 (». Herbert in Temple 37 Lord, with what 
care hast thou begirt 11s round ! 1876 Miss Sint ;wick Live 

let Lire 62 With what blessings lias .. Providence begirt 
labor 1 

f 3 . spec. To beset in hostile array, to besiege. 
Obs. as a spec. use. 

1587 Greene A read. 4x616) 62 Meliccrtus begirt the Castle 
with a siege. 1618 Bolton Plorns n.xvi. 139 Now the City 
it selfe was begirt w ith a siege. 1643 (Angier) Lane. Pall. 
Achor 32 Lancaster called aloud for relief, having been 
begirt twenty dayes. 1791 Cowpf r lluul 11. 885 The Fpean 
host had round Begirt the city. 

Begirding, vbl. sb. [f. prec. + -ing U] The 
action of girding about or enclosing. 

1641 C. Bckges in Spurgeon Treas. Da?-. Ps. Ixxvi. 10 The 
begirding or binding of it in on every side. 

Begirding, ppl.a. [f. as prec. + ing 2.] 
That begirds or encloses all round. 

1877 W rax ell Hugo's Mise rabies x. xviii. 11 The masonry 
of the begirding drain. 

Begirdle (b/g.vjdT, v. [f. Bk t + Girdle.] 
trans. To encompass or bind like a girdle or belt. 

1837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. III. mi. Iii. 368 Like a ring of 
lightening, they .. begirdle her from shore to shore. 1850 
— Latler-d. Pamph.x iii. • 1872’ 285 Restless gnawing ennui 
.. begirdles every human life so guided. 

Hence, Begirdled ppl.a. 

1813 Scott Rokeby u. i, Rock-begirdled Gilmanscar. 

Begirt (h 7 g 5 ut\ v .; also 7 begirth. [f. Bk- 
1 + Girt v., a late secondary form of Gird, taken 
apparently from the pa. pple. girl, or perhaps 
from girt, obs. f. of Girth sb.] trans. To sur¬ 
round, encompass, enclose. (It has not the literal 
>ense of begirt/.) 

1608 Huron H'ks. 1 . 747 Begirt vs with Thyfauour. 1658 
Usshf.k Ann. 530 lie had begirthed the place with a triple 
wall. 1720 Sikyi'K Stoids Surv. 11 . vi. 87 'I*he Parish of 
St. Martin's.. begirteth it on all Parts. 1862 Dana Plem. 
Geol. 733 The lofty mountains and volcanoes which l>ogirt it. 

Hence Begrrt, begi rting ppl.a ., begi rting 
vbl. sb. 

1645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. (1851*233 With a begirting 
inischief. 1660 H. More Myst. God/, v. xvi. 198 The 1 e- 
girting of the holy City by the numerous armies of Gog ant! 
Magog. 1790 Cowi’FR Iliad 11.681 Sea-begirt rivgina. 

Beglact, beglare, etc.: see Bk- pref, 

Begle, obs. form of Beagle. 

[r Beglerbeg (be-^bjliegL Also 6 bellerbey, 
6-9 beglerbey, 7 beglarbeg. [a. Turk, bcglcr - 
beg bey of bevs; ef. Beg (of which bcglcr is 
plural .] The governor of a province of the Otto¬ 
man empire, in rank next to the grand vizier. 

Hence Beglcr-beglic, -lik. -luc, the district over 
which a beglerbeg rules, the dignity or office of a 
beglerbeg. Also Beglerbcgship. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 631 Neither doth any 
other sit there but the twelve bcllerbeis. 1602 CarkwC’ojv/- 
ii'atl 126 a, A Turkish Beglerbey of Greece. 1603 Knoli.es 
/list. 'Burkes (1621 > 945 It is now one of the Turkes proud 
Bcglerbegship>. 1614 .Seldkn Titles Hon. 377 Begler./'eg 
is Lord of Lords, that is one which hath vnder his gouern- 
ment diners Begs of lesser Prouinces. And Bcglue is the 
Dignitie of the one, Bcglarbegluc of the other. 1624 M as¬ 
singer Renegado in. iv. What places of credit are there?.. 
'There's your beglerbeg. 1813 C. Hobhofsr Journey 162 
Reckoned the eighth under the Beglerbey of Romania. 

Be*glic(k, variant of Bkylic. 

Beglide, beglittor, beglose, etc,: sec Be- pref. 

Begloom (bT,gl /7 m), v. [f, Bk- + Gloom.] To 
render gloomy, to overshadow with gloom. 

1709 Corry Sal. Lond.GZoy 197 Sometimes, .nietanchoty 
begloomed his mind. 1835 Beck ford Recoil. 46 'The re¬ 
fectory.. begloomed by dark-coloured painted windows. 
185s Singleton Virgil II. 369 Sirius, .doth arise, And with 
disastrous light beglooms the sky. 

t Beglne*, V. Obs. Also 7 beglew. [f. Be- 2 f 
Gluk v.] Iratts. To fix with glue, or by gluing. 

1658 Rowland Mouffct's Theat. Ins. 1067 The Spider 
either new- w eaves them, or else beglcwes them anew. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. 1. 5 She can .. be-glew herself to the 
plain she walks on. 

b. ? To ensnare, delude, cheat. (But there may 
be some error in the quotation ; or is it = ill us i 
from glewcn to play?) 

c 1430 Lydgatf. Mitt. Poems 115 Thus they went from the 
game, begylyd and beglucd. 

Begnaw (bTn£), v. Pa. pple. 6 begnawn. 
[OE. begnagan, f. Be- 1 +gnaga?i to Gnaw.] Iratts. 
To gnaw at; to corrode; to nibble. 

a iooo Alartyrol, 9 Jul. (Bosw.). 1555 PhaEr AEnetd m. 
Gijb, The pray .. begnawn ful fowle they Icaue. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. HI, 1. iii, 222 'The Worme of Conscience still 
begnaw thy Soule. 1880 Webb tr. Goethe's Faust 1. iii. 87 
Commands thee li.o. a ratI. .yonder threshold spell begnaw. I 

t BegO’, v. Obs. exc. in pa. pple. begone, j 


Forms ; 1 beg6n, 3 bigan, 4 begon, bigo. Pa. 
t. j bedodo, 3 bieode, 4 byjede, 4-3 bywent. 
Pa. pple. 1 beg6n, 2 bigan, 3 bigon, 4 bego(n, 
-goo, bigo, -gon(nen, -gone, -goo(n, bygo(n, 
-gone, -goo(n. Sc. begane, 5 begoon, bygone, 
.Sr.bigane, 5-6 begon, 6 Sc. bygane, 4-begone. 
Comm. Tcut.: OE. began, Goth, bigaggan, OS. 
igangan, OIIG. bigdn, M 11 (L lugiitt, -gen, mod.G. 
bcgchcu , Du. bcgaan\ f. />/-, Be- about 4 gangan, 
gdn to Go.] 

+ 1 . trans. To go about, occupy, inhabit; to 
work, cultivate. (L. cole re.) Obs. 

C890 Ai lfrfd B.vdtt i. xxvi.(Bosw.) Mid dy Roinane fta 
syt Breotone be-eodan. nooo zKt eric G rat it. i/'up.) 24 
Agricola, sc 8e ;ecer bega: 5 . e 1000 Sax. I.eeJtd. 1 . 94 

f eos wyrt.. w ihsl on l>cganum landum. 1393 Gower Con/. 

. 152 The erthe it is, whiche evermo With manucs labour 
is bego. 

f 2 . 'To go round ; to compass, encompass. Obs. 
nooo zEli ric Job i. 7 Ic ft-rde jeond 8as eor|»an and hi 
l>e-eodc. 1205 Bay. 11200 Al fat fc s;e biga; 5 . 1387 I re- 
visa Higden I. 311 (Crete! is bygoo w if fe see of Gres. 

t 3 . To go about hostilclv, beset, overrun (in hos¬ 
tile sense). Also fig .; cf. 8. Obs. 

U855 O. P. Chrou. an. 775 lie., fone bur utan beeode. 
ru75 Lamb. Horn. 149 pet isich .. his emcristene .. mid 
sicnesse bigan. ( 1380 .V//- Peru mb. 3429 Al fe contre . 
ful by-gon uyf cnymys. e 1400 J fames of Jews in War- 
ton Hist. I'octty 11840* 1 1 . 106 Whippes.. bywem his while 
sides. 1602 Warner Alb. Png. Kpit. 1612*363 Brennan, 
and Daira .. were begone scuerally within three ycares . 
vnder two Saxons named Ida and KHa. 
t 4 . 'To get round with craft, to talk over. Obs. 
1362 Langl. /\ /V. A. 11. 24 Gyle haf bigon hive so heo 
grauntef al his wille. * 1380 Sir Peru mb. 2013 Many ys ft- 
manlich man t fat }iorw woinman ys hy-go. 1387 Trfaisa 
Higden \ I.213 pe queene by^ede here housbonde. 
f 5 . To surround, environ, furnish. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf 11 . 227 lie was wel begone With faire 
doughters manyone. 

t ( 3 . To dress ; to clothe, attire, deck, adorn. Obs. 

a 1225 Leg. h ath. 1614 pe engles. .smireden hire w unden, 
ami bicoden swa }>e bruehen of hirebodi. < 132$ Coer dc /.. 
5061 Hyniseif was rychely begoo, f rom the next unio the 
too. 1393 (tow i.k C 'onf. 1 1.45 The satlels were. With perle 
and gold so well begone. Ibid. 228 Hix inoder to him tolde 
(the cauxe] That she him liadde so begone. < 1420 Pat/ad. 
on Hash. 1. 630 All gnlde Lcgoon his tail. 1513 Douglas 
c?\nets vi. i. 28 The..hous of Inycht Appollo gold bygane. 

+ 7 . bassii'C. To be permeated, tainted, infected. 
1205 1 ,av. 1 /773 pa wes f:t Welle anan al mitt aim* bigon. 
^1430 Syr Gcner. 4195 ’The ground was al begoon with 
bloode. 

3 . 'To beset as an environment or affecting in¬ 
fluence, good or evil ; to affect as one’s environ¬ 
ment does. Now only in j>a. pple. in woe-begone 
* affected bv an environment of woe/ and the 
like. The original phrase was ‘him was wo 
begone,’ i, e. to him woe had closed round ; but 
already in Chaucer we find the later construction 
in ’ lie was wo begone’: necd-bcgonc is in Barbour/ 
c 1300 Vox <y IVotf 53 Go wci,quod the kok, wo the bi-go! 
c 1314 Guy ll’ano. 120 Vuel ous worth than bigo. <1375 
? Barboi k St. Alexis 92 Al fat he saw ned-hogane. < 1386 
Chaucer Man of Laves T. 820 Wo was this wrecchcd 
womman tho bigoon. — Wife's Prol. 606, 1 was., riche 
and yonge and wel begon. — Miller's /’. 472 Absolon 
that is for loue ahvey so wo bigon. a 1400 Sir Pete. 349 
The lady was never more sore bygone. <1440 Lonelich 
Grail xlviii. 373 Kllcs ben w e ful evelc be-gon. t 1440 Sir 
Go-.ather 435 Kul wel was him by gone. 1593 T. Watson 
Sonn. (Arb.) 197 My hart doth whisper 1 am woe begone me. 
1794 W, Blake Songs Paper., Little Girl Pound, Tired 
ami woe-begone. 1825 Watfrton Wand. S. Aimer. 310 It 
appears sad ami woe-begone. 

t Begad, v. Obs. rare. [f. Be- 5 + God.] trans. 
To make a god of, to deify. 

a 1576 Grinual Fruitful Dial. Wkv. (1843*48 Caused men 
to kneel and croiirii down and all-to be-gotl him. 1656 11. 
Moke Fnthus. Tri. Wks. 11712*27 Tho’they have so deify'tl, 
or <as they phrase it ■ begodded themselves. 

Hence BegO'dded ppl. a. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. vi. xviii. 273 This begodded 
Mock-Prophet. a 1716 Sot 111 Sertn. xix. < 1843* 11 329 Set¬ 
ting tip. .begodded tutelar saints. 

Begone (b/gp'n\ ppl. a. : see Bego v. 8. 
Begone (b/g^nF, v .; also 7 begon. [Keally 
two words be gone cf. be off), long used without 
analysis in the imperative as expressing a single 
notion, and so written as one word ; recent writers 
have extended this, without any good reason, to 
the infinitive. But cf. the similar beware.] 
a. e 1370 Robt. Ciey/e 52 He stode, And call yd the porlar, 

* Gad’lyng, begone!’ 1610 Histrio-m. 111. 99 Begone yec 
greedy bcefe-eaters. a 1719 AnnisoN ‘J- Begone! the 
goddess cries with stem disdain. 1853 Arab. Xts. (Rtldg.) 
89 Begone, and remember 1 am impatient for your return. 

b- |t66o Ier. 'Taylor Worthy Cotnmttn. i. 61 He bad him 
be gon and fly from his Fathers wrath.] 1816 J. Wilson 
City of Plague t. i. 265 Lei us begone, the day is wearing 
fast. 1865 Carlyle Predk. Gt. (1873) 11 . 135 Kaiser’s Am¬ 
bassador .. is angrily ordered to begone. 

• Used for the word or command ‘Begone !* 

1820 Scott Abbot xi, My Lady made me brook the * Be¬ 
gone.’ 

* Formerly sometimes for be ( - been) gone. 

1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. 17 The Kyng .. 

denyd that they had all begone |bcen gonef 

Begonia (b/gawnia\ [Named by Plttmier 
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after Michel Begon, a French promoter of botany, 
1638-1710.] A genus of succulent under-shrubs 
and herbaceous plants, mostly of tropical nativity, 
having flowers without petals but with coloured 
perianths, aud often richly-coloured foliage, for 
the sake of which many species are cultivated as 
ornamental plants. Said by I.oudon to have been 
introduced into Great Britain from Jamaica in 
1777, hut little cultivated before 1840. 

1751 Chambers Cyct. Snj>p. s.v. The great purple begonia 
with auricula ted leaves. 1881 Miss Braddos Asph. 1 . 304 
All the tribe of begonias, and house-lecks, newly bedded 
out. 1883 Pall Mail G. 7 Sept. 4 1 The well-known Bego¬ 
nias and Fuchsias; which have, .withstood the late storm> 
better than any of their rarer rivals. 

t BegO're, Oh.; also 6-7 begoar. [f. Be- 6 
+ Gore.] trans. To besmear with gore. Hence 
Begored ///. a. 

e 1500 Cocke Lore lies B. 118431 2 A bocher .. All be gored 
in reed blodc. 1573 Twynk sEneid x. Gg j, The corps he 
liftes, begoaring all with blood. 1614 Sylvester Bethulia's 
Resc. vi. 156 The Sword Which had so oft the groaning 
Earth begor'd. 1683 Tryox lGay to Health 445 To think 
of putting those be-gored Gobbi ts into our Mouthcs. 

Begotten b/g/rt’n), ppi a. \ also 4 bigetun, 
5 bygoten, 5-6 begot'e. [pa.pplc. of Beget v.] 
+ 1 . Gotten. (With right-, etc. prefixed.) Oh. 
c 1200 Ormin 1645 Rihhtbijetenn ahhte. 1523 FirziiKRn. 
llusb. 11525) 63 A glad gyuer. .of true begoien goodes. 

2 . Procreated. Usually with only-, first-.) 

1382 Wvclik John iii. 16 His oon bigetun sone, 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxvj. 232 Edward his first bygoten 
sonne. 1587 Golding De M or nay vi. 66 [Plato] caileth him 
the begotten Sonne of the Good. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
v. xlviii. | 5 The only begotten Son of God. 1602 Warner 
All'. Eng. x. li.v ?6i (Ammon] his Issue first-begot. 
b. a h sol. 

1382 Wvoi.tF John i. 14 The jjloric as of the oon bigetun 
of the fadir. 1611 Bible A\r\ i. 5 The first begotten of the 
dead. 1685 Baxter Raraphr. X. T. Matt. i. 8 With the 
Hebrews called the Son or Begotten. 

Begrace ,1>/|gives', v. [f. Be- 5 b + Grace.] 
To address as ‘your grace.* 
c 1530 More De auat. Xou/ss, Wks. S6,1 Uicy knelc and 
. .at eueryc word barehed bigrace him. 1586 J. Hooker 
Girald. tret, in Holinsh. II. 86 2 You are begraced and 
bcl.>rdcd, and crouched & kneeled vnto. 1802 Wolcott 
P. Pindar Gt. Cry 4- Lit. IFool Wks. 1812 V. 180 She*s be¬ 
graced and beduchess'd already. 

Begrain, begray, begreen, begrect: sec Be-. 
t Begrave, v. Oh. Forms: 1 be-, bigrafan, 
4-6 bi-, by-, be-grnve, (.Sir. begTaif\ Pa. t. 5 
begrove. Pa.pplc. bbegraven. [Comm. Teut. : 
OIL hi-, begrafan, cogn. w. OHG. bigraban, 10 
bury, Goth, bigraban to dig a ditch round, mod.G. 
bcgrabcit \ f. Be- +graban f in OIL pa fan to dig.] 

1 . tram. To bury (a corpse, treasure, clc.L 

a 1000 Elenc Gr.) 8^5 Roda mtsomne greote bejjrafene. 
c 1330 Arth.Cf Merl .98 At Winchester, .that king bigrauen 
wes. 1393 Gower Con/. 11 . 197 They., have Her gold 
under the erth begrave. C 1450 Lonf.lich Grail li. 122 They 
him begroven as he desired him-selvc. 1528 Kov Rede 4- be 
not/ svrothe Arb.i 45 His dedde coors rvchly to begraue. 

2 . To engrave ; to ornament with graved work. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 62 ! .very nayl with gold begrave. 1393 

Gower Con/. I. 127 With great slighte Of werkmanship it 
was begrave. 

Begrease (W|grrs\ v. [f. Be- r + Grease v.] 
Irans. To besmear with grease. 

1565 Calfhill Anno. Treat. Crosse (1846 175 The mar¬ 
rowbones of their matter; wherewith they did so begrease 
themselves, a 1641 Bp. Moustacu Acts 4- Mon. 426 They.. 
held him polluted who had been so begreased. 1783 Ains¬ 
worth Lat. Diet. <Morellj t, ’I'o begrease the fat sow in the 
tail. .locupletem don is annulare. 

t Begrede, v. Oh. Forms : 3-4 bigreden, 
-graden, 5 begreden. [MIL, f. Be-+ Gredex, 
OE. grot dan to cry .] 

1 . To cry about, to weep for. 

c 1300 A*. Alls. 5175 The genttl men Bigraddcn, and wep. 
den her ken. 

2 . Tocryout against; toupbraid,reproach,accuse. 

C1200 Trin. Coll. How. 69 And shamcliche hem bigredeO. 

and fule shended. 1:1320 Sen. Sages (W.) 1518 I>ohtliche 
driuen & bigrad Ase a thef. e 1440 Morte Arth. tkoxb.)57 
LaunceJot of tresson they be gredde. 
t Begrey*, prep. Oh. rare- 1 . [? Corruption of 
F. bon gre ; or f. Be- * by + gre, Gree Miking,’ a. 
F. gn ( . But the sense is doubtful, and it may be 
for malgrJ.\ 

* 1614 J. Davies Eclog. Wks. 1876-8 II. 20 And wrap hem 
in thy loue begrey their wils, 

Begrim, begrimly, begroan, etc.: see Be -prof 
Begrime (b/,grai‘m), v. [f. Be- 6 +Grime.] 
Irans. To blacken or soil with grime, or dirt which 
sinks into the surface, and discolours it. 

a 1553 Uoall Roister D. (Arbd 48 All to begrime you with 
worshyp. 1603 Holland Plutarch 2151R.) Enjoyning men 
to begrime and bewray themselves with dirt. 1853 Sir J. 
Herschel Pop. Led. Sc. i. § 21 <1873' 15 In your eyes, in 
your mouth, begriming every pore. 

Hence Begrrmed ppl. a. Begrimer sb. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. tn.iii. 387 My name that was as fresh As 
Dians Visage, is now begrim'd nnd blacke As mine own 
face. 1611 Cotgr. , Patrouillenr , a smeccher, begrimer, be- 
smearcr. 186s Sat. R*~>. 8 July 48/1 The blackened and 
begrimed people who had worked so hard. 


t Begripe, v. Oh. Forms: 1 begrfpau, 2-3 
bi-, begripen, 4 bigrype(n, 4-7 begripe. [Comm. 
WGer.: OE. begripan , f. Be- + grlpatt to Gripe = 
OHG, begrifan, mod.G. begreifat, Du. begrijpen .] 

1 . irans. To catch hold of, apprehend ; to seize 
and hold fast. Also fig. 

c 1175 Cott. Horn. 237 AI sc middennard was mid senne 
begripe. «r 1220 Bestiary 5x6 in O. E. Misc. 16 De gretc 
maij ne nop higripen. c 1340 Gaio. 4- Gr. Knt. 214 pe stele 
of a slif staf fie sturne hit bi-gryptc. 1470 85 Malory Ar- 
thurG 816' 11 .295 This sword, .shall never no man begripc. 

2 . To take in, contain, hold, comprehend. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 102 Asic, Aufrique, Europe .. Be- 
gripeth all this erthe round. ri420 Pallad. on Htisb, 11. 
278 Let stand as feel as may thi land l>egripe. 

3 . To take to task, reprehend. 

a 1000 Ags. Gloss, to Psalm xv. 7. 1200 Ormin 19857 

Sannt Johan haffdc ke king Bigripenn oil hiss siune. 

t Begri'ple, v. Oh. [Cf. Grip, Grapple.] 

1607 I otsell Pour/. Beasts 178 The Crow with his talons 
so bc-gripling the Foxes mouth that he could not bark, 

Begrown b/grju*n),///. a .; also 3-4 bi, -be- 
growe, 6 begrowen. [f. Be- i + Grown ppl. a.) 
Grown over toith, covered with a growth. 

a 1250 Oud 4 Xight. 77 Mid ivi a! bi-growe. 1393 Gower 
Con/ II. 358 Of Timolus which was begrowc With vines. 
1558 PitAi'tt . Eneid \n. T iij, Oner all begrowen with 
snakes. 1812 W. 1 "aylor in Month. Mag. XXXIV. 2x0 
l.and begrown with trees. 

Begrudge b/,gnrdsL 7'.; also 4 bi-, bygruc- 
che" s n,bygroch, 7-Sbegrutch. [f. Be- + Grudge, 
MIL grncchen to murmur.] To grumble at, show 
dissatisfaction with ; csp. to envy (one) the posses¬ 
sion of; to give reluctantly, to be reluctant. 

a. irans., and with inf. obj. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 62 And make him murie with ]><' 
Corn'hose hit outre hignirchvp 1642 Fcli.fr Holy 4 
Pro/. St. n. xix. 125 Our Souklicr. .begrutcheth not to get 
to his Mde a probability of victory by the certainty of hi-, 
own death. 1658 A. Fox li'urtd Surg. 11. xxv. 140 Be¬ 
grudge not your labour you bestow. 1702 C. Mathfk 
Magn. Chr. iii. m. 11852* 551 To begnitch the co»t of a 
>chool. 1711 Sit.uTi sn. Charac. IN. 290 They will., be 
grudg the pains of attending. x86i Xational Rev. Oct. 413 
They did begrudge to pay the smart. 1862 Trollope Pricy 
E. xtii. 91 He had begrudged her notliing. 

b. intr. rare. Oh. 

1690 I’f.nn Rise 4- Progr. Quakers »1834 • 69 And not be¬ 
grudge at one anothers increase. 

Hence Begrtrdged ppl. a. 

1840 R. Dan\ Be/ Mast xx.xi. 117 Onr common beverage 
•water bewitched, and tea begrudged.' 

Begruntle, etc.: see Be- prej. 

Begrutten W'ign>T , n) J ///. a. Sc. [f. Be- 4 t 
gntllcn. pa. pplc. of G kept v. to weep.] Marred 
or swollen in face with much weeping. 

1805 A. Scorr Poems 85 JamJ A hopeless maid of fifty 
years Begrutten sair, and blurr'd wi' tears. 1820 Scott 
Monas!, viii, I’oor things, they are sae begrutten. 

Begry, ol»>. form of Beggary. 

+ Be*g , ster» 0 Ar. Als04beggestere. [f.BECZ'.+ 

-ster : cf. trickster.] A beggar' fan. and pejorative). 

1386 Chaucer Prol. 242 He knew the Tauerncs wcl in al 
the toun Bet than a la^ar ora beggestcre. 1549 Chaloner 
Erasnt. Mori.r Enc. X j a, Pestryng men everywhere, .not 
a little to the byndrance of other liegstcrs. 

i Begua*rd, V. Oh. Also 6 begard. [f. Be- 6 
•f Gcakd .t/^.] Irans. 'J'o adorn or furnish with 
‘guards’ or facings, generally of lace or embroid¬ 
ery. Hence, Begua'rded ///. a. 

1605 J. Day 11 s Humours 431 D.» My too strait-laced all be- 
uarded girles. 1640 Fi ller Joseph's Coat . 78671 51 To seek 
with onr own inventions to beguard that which God will 
have plain. 

t Be guel. Oh. [ad. Du. bcugcl * iron hoop or 
ring, bow, cramp iron,’ f. bttigen lo bow. A Du, 
or Flemish term used in connexion with hops.] 

1737 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Lnpulus , The Beguels of the 
Steddlc where the Fire is kept. 

Begue’SS, adv. Sc. Also 6-7 beges, begess. 
[f. be = By prep, + Guess.] By guess, at a venture. 

c 1500 Scor r in Evergr. I. 113 IJavl) And hits begess. 1597 
.Montgomerie Cherry 4. Slae xciii, A tentless Merchand .. 
bying geir begess. 1724 Ramsav Tend. Mist, (1733* 1 . 28 
Twa pistals charg'd beguess. 

BeguUd, obs. form of Begtld. 

Beguile (bigai'l), v. Forms : 3-4 bigile(n, 
4 bygille, 4-5 bigyle, bygile, 4-6 begile, 4-7 
begyle, 5 bygyle, -ile, 4-beguile, [f. Be- 2 + 
Guile v., cognate with Wile. The development of 
senses 3, 4, 5, is analogous 10 that of Amuse, q.v.] 
1 . Irans. To entangle or over-reach with guile ; to 
delude, deceive, cheat. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 270 Non so wis ne so war. .bet nis bigiled 
o&cr hwules. ^ 1300 Cursor M. 716 And thoght hou he 
mith man bigile [v.r. bi-will]. ^1386 Chaucer Canon* J 'em. 
Prol «?• T. 832 Ix> thus l>yiapcd and bigiled \v.r. bygiled, 
begiled,bygA'lcd] was he. c 1450 Merlin 9 The feende myght 
neuer be-gyle her. 1552 Latimer Ser/u. Lincoln ii. 73 Esau 
wept when Jacob begyled him. 1653 Walton Angler 170 
That you may.. beguile this crafty fish. 1663 Cowi.ev I'erses 
4 Ess. 1669120 The foolish Lights which Travelers beguile. 
1821 Ioanna Bailuf. Met. Leg., Lady G. B. ii, Arc not my 
eyes beguiled? 1858 Longf. M. Standish vm. 81 Into an 
ambush beguiled, cut off with the whole of his forces, 
b. absol. 

c 1305 St. James 39 in E. E. P. 59 Leuc to bigyli & bi- 


trayc also In eebe quyntise J>.u inai. 1382 Wycuf Isa. 
xxviii. 22 And now wdeth not bigilen 1 1388 nylc 3e scorne; 
Coveru , a make no mockes]. — Job xl. 24 Whether thou 
shall begile to hym as to a bird. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 
x. liv.242 For it a Nature was in Stukelie to begile. 

2 . To deprive of by fraud, to cheat out of. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8632 Qui has |>u me bigiled [Colt, bi- 
suiken] sua Of mi child J>at mi-selue !>ar? 1394 P. PI, Crede 
51 Wyinmcn .. begileth hem of her good wib glauerynee 
wordes. 1593 Hooker Eccl. Pot. 111. i. § 12 Wks. 1841 I. 
285 Infants are beguiled of their right. 16it Bible Cat. ii, 
18 Let no man beguile you of your reward. 1771 Mackenzie 
Man Eccl. xxxiv. (18031 62 * I fear .. sleep has beguiled me 
of my time.' 1826 Scorr Woodst. xxxviii, Time is beguiling 
man of his strength. 

+ 3 . To cheat (hopes, expectations, aims, or a 
person in them); to disappoint, to foil. Oh. 

1483 Caxton Cato Cvi, He is begylcd for he findeth no- 
thyng. 1576 Baker Gesuers Jrwell Health 201 a. This 
drintk rightly ininistred never fayleth nor beguyleth the 
Phis-ition. 1591 Shaks. 7 Gent. v. iv. 37 Thou hast be¬ 
guil'd my hopes. 1596 Spenser E. Q. i. xi. 25 The knight 
was wroth to see his stroke beguil'd, a 1670 Spalding Trottb. 
Chas. /, (1792) I. 165 (Jam.) Still looking for the coming of 
his soldiers, but he was beguiled. 

4 . To win the attention or interest of (any one) 
by wiling means; to charm, divert, amuse ; to 
wile one' on, or into any course. 

[a 1225 Auer. R. 330 Edinodnessc eadiliche bigile ‘5 ure 
l>ouerd..e'c bi}it ol his gode.l 1593 Siiaks. Liter. 1404 
It beguil'd attention, charm'd the sight. 1829 1 . Taylor 
Enthus. vii. 177 Fertile in devices for beguiling mankind 
into virtue. 1872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes ( 18791 *9 8 
The charms of this stream will beguile the tourist and 
diminish the toil of the ascent. 

5 . To divert attention in some pleasant way from 
(anything painful, or irksome) ; to elude the dis¬ 
agreeable sensation of, and so to cause to pass in¬ 
sensibly or pleasantly: to charm away, wile away. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. i. 35 Take choyse of all my Library, 
And so l>eguile thy sorrow. 1601 — 7 W/. .V. in. iii. 41, 1 
will Inispcakc our dyct, Whiles yon beguile the time. 1718 
Poi-r Iliad 11. 788 Pleasing conference beguiles the day. 
1764 Goldsm. Pro re 152 By sports like these are all their 
care- beguil'd. 1802 .Southey Thalaba tv, With various 
talk D-guiling the long wav. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 
I. 177 Took a book to beguile the tedious hours. 

Beguile (b/jgai l .sb. Sc. [f. prec.] Deception. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. 17611862 I. 417, I will die in that 
sweet beguile, a 1709 W. Guthrie Semi. 20 (Jam.) Vond 
man has given himself a great beguile. 1768 Ross Helen ore 
70 ' Jam. , 1 gets the beguile. Xae thing I finds. 

Beguiled (b/gaidd , ppl. a. [f. Beguile v. + 
-El ►.] a. Concealed or disguised bv guile, b. De¬ 
luded, deceived by guile ; self-deluded, mistaken. 

1534 Ln. Burners Gold. Bk. M. Aurcl. 1546) B iv. I thinke 
1 run not begyled in the histories. 1561 Jr. Heywood 
Seneca's Here. 11581 \ 3I1, He his hegiled hookesdoth 

hayte. 1876 Geo. F.liot Dan. Der. Ill. xxxvii. 103 The 
beguiled mortal. 

BeguiTeful, a. [f. Beguile sb. or <«. + -ful : 
cf. assistful .] Guileful, deceiving, deceptive. 

1530 Palsgr. 305/2 Begylcfull, disfaythfull, can tel leu a. 

11613 R. C, Table Alph ., ht/allible , vndeceiueable, vnbe- 
guilefull.] 

Beguilemeut (b/gai-lment). [f. Beguile v. + 
-MENT.] The action or process of beguiling; also, 
its agencies and resulting condition or state. 

1805 Foster Ess. t. ii. 24 The same beguileinent in favour 
of ourselves. 1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 
69 From my heart in its beguilemeut. 1862 Thornburv 
Turner I. 339 The Rcrial witchery and beguilement of such 
an hour. 1881 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. iii. 

Beguiler (b/goi bj). [f. as prec. f -er L] One 
that beguiles or deludes ; a deceiver. 

1382 Wyclif Job xii. 16 The begilere [1388 hym that dis- 
seyucth] and hym that is begilc-d. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 
(i868> 175 Deceyuours or begylers of the ladyes and dam- 
oysels. i526Tinoale Judex. 18That thereshuldebebegyler.^ 
in the last tyine. 1623 Woodroephe Fr. 4- Eng. Gr. 476 
To-day a beguiler, to-morrow beguiled. Mod. A beguiler 
of the unwary. 

Beguiling (big/v)ii)),vh.sb. [f.asprec.T-iNG 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Bkguilf. : deluding, delusion, 
deception; beguilement. 

C1400 Test. Lcrve n. (1560)283 f 2 The false disceivable con- 
jectinents of mans beguiling?!. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 54 
The perfytte begylynge that Juno had founde soo soone. 
1594 Ckw* Duarte s Exam. IVits ix. <1596) 125 Beguilings 
<saith Plato) neuer befall in things vnlike and very different. 
1625 Modetl 0/ IFit 68 To preserue you from any such be¬ 
guiling. 

Begui'ling, ppi. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
beguues; deluding; charming, wiling awav. 

1593 Shaks. Fen, 4- Ad. 24 Such time-beguiling sport. 
1646 Crashaw Steps to Temple 63 Some smiling But be¬ 
guiling Spheres of sweet and sugar'd lies. 1814 Wordsw. 
IFhite Doe iv. 106 The sense Of that beguiling influence. 
Begui'lingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 ] In a 
beguiling or deceiving manner ; illusively. 

1847 in Craig. 

t Beguilous, a. Oh. rare- 1 . = Beguileful. 

1483 Lath. Angl. 26/1 Begylows , vbi false. 

t Begfui'lty, v. Oh. rare. [f. Be- 5 +Guilty.] 
Irans. To render guilty. 

a 1653 Bp. SANnFRsoN Sen/t. 375 (T.), [Thou] dost at once 
beguilty thine own conscience with sordid bribery, 
f BeguiTy, in expression wily bcguily: see Wily. 
Beguinage (b^ gina^, be'gined^). [f. Beguine 
+ -age.] An establishment of, or house for, be- 
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guines ; often giving a name to a part of a town 
in the Low Countries. 

1815 Southey in C, Soulhey Life <y Carr. IV. 127. 1819 

— in ( 7 - XXII. 94 The house at Liule Gidding bore 
no resemblance whatever to a beguinage. 1854 H. Strick- 
land Trait. T/i. 26 Went to the Reguinage. Nunnery of 
nuns who are not nuns; that is, who vow no vows, and may 
go aw ay and marry whenever they like. 

Beguine (Itfgrn, be'gin). Forms: 5 bygyn, 
begyno, 6 begine, -ghine, -gyn, biggayne, 7 
beguin, beggin, 6- beguine. [a. F. beguine 
(13th e. in Littre), in med.L. beguin a, begina , be- 
ghina (Du Cange), an appellative derived from 
the surname of Lambert Begue or le Tbgue (‘the 
Stammerer’), a priest of Liege, in the 12th c., the 
founder of the order. 

(Cf. the annal of 1180^ quoted in Du Cange : ‘God stirred 
up the spirit of a certain holy priest, a man of .religion, who 
was called Lambert le Birgue (because he was a stammerer 
of St. Christopher (in Liege], from whose surname women 
and girls who propose to live chastly, are called Beguiues, 
because he was the first to arise and preach to them by his 
word and example the reward of chastity.' The cap bSgnin 
derives its name from them, and not vice versh.)] 

A name for the members of certain lay sisterhoods 
which began in the Ixnv Countries in the 12th 
century, who devoted themselves to a religious life, 
but did not bind themselves by strict vows, and 
might leave their societies for marriage. They 
were protected by Pope John XXII, when he per¬ 
secuted the male Beguins or Beghards, and are 
still represented by small communities existing in 
the Netherlands, with an organization somewhat 
similar to some Anglican sisterhoods. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431/1 Almoses to y blymfc bc- 
gync.s, doughters of god, 155a Balk Apol. 20 Not to 
vysite. .wydowes in their trouble, but wanton wenches, he- 1 
ghines, nunnes and vowesses, 159s World oflPottd. (16081 j 
184 Voting wanton wenches, and beguins, nuns, and naughty 
packs. 1599 Thynne Animadv. 37 But this woorde 1 Begyn * 
sholde in his owne nature rightlye haue ben expounded, ■, 
* supersticious or hipocritieall wemenne.’ 1629 S'hcrtogeu- 
bosh 37 The Beggins. .did make cushions for the Souldicrs. 
1765 Sterne Tr. Shandy 118021 VIII. xx. 162 She was a 
young Beguine. .they can quit their cloister if they choose 
to marry, a 1843 Southey Poet's Pitgr. Proem, xvi, Behold 
the black Beguine, the Sister grey. 1851 Kingsley Yeast 
lx. 182 To write at once to the Superior of the Beguines. 

attrib. 1850 Thackeray Pcndennis hi, The Beguine con¬ 
vents which they visited. 

Begulf, begum, begut, etc. : see Be- fref 
t BeguTl, v. Obs. [f. Bk- 2 or ;+ Gull.] 
trans. To make a gull of; to gull, impose upon. 

1605 Breton Olde Man's Less. 11876) 13 Trauailers are 
giuen .. to begull the worlde with gudgins. 1620 Shelton 
Qitix. iv. xxi. II. 252 You are .. beguil ed and made a Pool. 

II Begum brgnm). Also 7 beggoon, begun, 

9 beegum, begaum. [Urdu (Pers.) began/, 

ad. Eastern Turkish bigim princess, fern, of big, 
bik prince (in Osmanli Beg, Bey).] A queen, 
princess, or lady of high rank in Hindustan. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (16771 99 Queen, Begun. 1786 
BurkhW/*/. iP. Hastings Wks. XL 381 Prayer was made 
not to dishonour the Begum (a princess of great rank, who^e 
husband had been killed in the battle*. 1841 Macaulay 
W. H as tings, Ess. 111 .431 Jewels lorn from 1 ndian Begums. 
Begun (b/gp-n\ ppl.a .; also 6 begon, began. 

[f. Begins/.] That has begun,or has been begun. 

*483 Cal ft. Augl. 26 Begunne, e.versus, jncept us, jnitus. I 
*597 J* Payne: Royal Exch. 33 That begon roote not be* 
inge norrished .. yt becomes weaker, a 1610 Babington 
Wks. 9 A steadfast heart to effect a good begun is a great 
vertue. 1847 Bushnell Chr. Kurt. 11. tv. (1861) 309 To be 
recognhed in a begun relationship. 

Begunk b/gyqk), v. Sc. [Cf. Begeck] Ira ns. 
To delude, play a deceiving trick on, ‘ take in.’ 

1821 Blackly. Mag. Jan. 426 (Jam.) Is there a lad, whose 
father is unkind .. Whose sweetheart has begimked him? 
BegU’nk, sb. .Sr. Also S begink. [f. prec] A 
befooling or deluding trick, a piece of deception. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Skeph. 11. i. 30 Ane ca’d Monk Has 
play'd the Rumple a right sice begunk. 1790 M orison 
f’oems 137 ( Jam.) Our sex are shy. .they think, Wha yields 
o’er soon fu* aft gels the begink. 1814 Scott Waverlcy 
Ml. 354 If I have na gien l ncn-O rabbit and Jamie Howie 
a bonnie begunk, they ken themselves, 

Begyle, obs. form of Beguile. 

Begyn, begyrd, obs. forms of Begin, Begikd. 
i Beha'ck, v. Obs. [f. Be- 1 eII.vck v.] trans. 
To hack about. 

1565 Calk hill Ausn*. Treat. CrasseiiS^) 3 The blade it¬ 
self is all to behneked. 163* Celcsfina xn, 143 My sword 
like a saw, all to behack't and hew'd. 

Behale, behallow, behammer, etc.: see Be-. 
Behalf 'b/jhaT). Forms: 4 bihcluo, bihalf, 

4 5 bi-, byhalvo, 4-6 behalve, 4 7 bejialfe, 

6 behave, 5 - behalf. PL 6 ~7 behalfes, behalfs. 
[Used only in the phrases on, in behalf K of) t in, on 
{his, etc.) behalf which arose about 1300, by 
Lhe blending of the two earlier constructions on 
his halve and biha/ve him, hoth meaning ' by or 
on his side’: see Half. By the mixture of these 
in the construction on his biha/ve, Bi halve, pre¬ 
viously a preposition, and originally a phrase, 


be htalfe * by (the) side,* became treated, so far as 
construction goes, as a sb., and had even a plural 
behalfes, behalfs in 16-17th c. The final -e of MK. 
was the dative ending. In modem use, construed 
either with a possessive pronoun (in my behalf), a 
possessive case (in the king’s behalf), or with of 
(in behalf of the starving population); the choice 
being determined by considerations of euphony and 
perspicuity. Formerly of was sometimes omitted.] 

1, 1 . On behalf of : fa. (//V.) On the side of. Obs. 

1502 Arnold Citron. <1811.' 29 Other Sherefsonlhis behalfe 

Ircntc, 

+ b. {fig.) On (one's own^ part or side. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Melib. ? 831 Tellyngc hem on youre bi- 
halue |?*.r. behaluc, bihalfe, behalf 1 pat if they wole trete of 
pees., that they .shape hem .. to comen vmo v>. 1538 

Starkey England 11 They Turky* wyl surely savoil theyr 
behalfe that theyr lyfe ys most natural and polylyke .. the 
Sarasyn contrary, apon hys behalfe, wyl defend nys pollycy. 

c. On the part of (another , in lhe name of, as 
the agent or representative of, on account of, for, 
instead of. (With the notion of official agency.' ( 
1303 R. Brunne: llandl. Synnc 9066 On Goddev behalve 
y }ow forbede pat 3c no longer do swych dede. e 1374 
Chaucer Troylns 11.1409 Spek thow thiself aUo to Troylus 
On my bihalve |r.r. behalfe). 1485 Canton Paris *y P. | 
(1868> 80 So say >e to hym on my behalve. 1535 Cover pale. 

1 Saw. xxv. 6 Salute him fvemlly on my behalfe. 1768 
Bi.acksione. Comm. I. 429 riling-, ubidi a -cream may do 
on behalf of his master ■. proceed upon this principle, that 
the master N answerable for the act of his servant, if done 
by his command, either expressly given, or implied. 1883 
Sir j. Mathew Lav Rep. xt. (J. Bench Piv. 592 An ap¬ 
plication was made on behalf of the prosecutor for a re¬ 
mand. 

td. As concerns, with regard to, in the matter 
of. Also, on (his behalf elc. Obs. (*f. 2 c. 

1581 J.Blll //addon's Ansv.Osor. 431 Vourutterdeslruc- 
lion, which, .is much to he feared on your behalfes. 1611 
Bible: Ex. xxvii. 21 It shall be a statute for em-r .. on lhe 
liehalfc of (Covekd. amongj the children of Israel. 1623 
Lisle: Test. Ant A;. Introd., The common taught doctrine 
of the Church of England on this behalfe. 1674 X . F.viki \x 
Bulk and Sclv. 164 Why could mil God as well make the 
world everlasting a parte ante, on lhe behalf of formerncss. 
as he did the soul of man a parte post, on the behalf of 
latterncss? 

1 In recent use wc often find on behalf in the 
sense of in behalf 2 b, lo the loss of an important 
distinction. 

1791 Cowrt.K Iliad iv. 63, I will not interpose on llieir 
behalf. 1851 Dixon //'. Penn xx. US72* 174 A petition on 
behalf of Sydney was sent to the House of Commons. 1832 
Miss Vonge Cameos II. xxxvii. 287 They interfered on bis 
behalf. 1862 Tkencii Mime, \x.\ii. 448 This gracious work 
wrought on behalf of one who was in arms against his life. 

2 . In behalf of : + a. In the name of. Obs. Cf. J c. 

c 1320 Seuyu Sag. 1W. * 324 The seven wise that grelie In 

th’emperours biheluc. e 1400 Apol. Loll. 38 We forbede 
him in almi^ti < I odd is bchalue . . |»e entre of Jh* kirk. 1523 
Li>. Berners Proiss. 1 . cviii. 130 Ther i< no persone in his 
behalfe, that wyll stoppe you of your way. 1606 Siiaks. 
Tr. ,y Cr. v. iii. 22 Xml rob in the behalfe ofeharitte. 

b. In the interest of. as a friend or defender of. 
for the benefit of. (With the notion of interposi¬ 
tion : ‘speak in my behalf’ in my interest, say 
a good word for me, intercede for me.) 

1598 Siiaks. Merry U'. 1. iv. 168 Let mte hauc thy voice 
in my behalfe. 1711 Steele: Speer. No. 51 3*2 There is .1 
great deal to he said in Behalf of an Author 1719 W. Wood 
Sun 1 . Trade 28 Speaking in Behalf the Trading Interest. 
1749 Kiexding Tom Jones vii. xiv, She should immediately 
have interposed in his hehalf. 1848 Macaulay l/ist, I. 620 
Imploring the Queen Dowager .. lo intercede in his be- 
half. 

c. In this or that behalf : in respect of. in regard 
to, in reference to this or that; in this or that 
matter, or aspect of the matter arch. Cf. 1 d. 

1458 Earl Salisrurv in Pasten Lett , 1 . 421 The said 
diseas which hath right fervently and sore holden me in 
many diversez bihalve/. 1489 Caxton Paytes A. 1. xv. 40 
Takyng of gode kepe vpon hys peple in this byhalue. 1534 
WiimiNTON Tnllyes Offices 1.11540* 10 In (his liehalfc we 
be bounde to folowe nature as a gyde. 1598 Gkeenwey 
Tacitns' Anu. in. iii. (1622 65 Not hoping lo lind him cruel! 
in his behalfe. .but rather fauorable. 1621 Bk. Disap. Ch. 
Scot. 84 To assist and fortifie the godly proceedings of the 
Kirk in all behalfes. 1658 A. Fox Warts' Sttrg. 11. v. 6 j 
More could be said in that behalf, but .. Jitl would be too 
£reat a labour. 1772 Junius Lett. Ixviii. 338 Our statute 
in law, in this behalf.. is directed by the same spirit. 

II. Obsolete phrases. 

f 3 .Of his behalf', of or from his side or part; 
on his pari. Cf. 1 a. Obs. 

c 1450 Merlin xv. 241 The londe that cometh of youre be- 
halue ne may I not lese. ?r 1500 I 'irgitius in Thoms E. 
E. Rout. 11 . 24 This Nemus had a knygln of his moders 
behalfe. 1551 Robinson tr. More's l/top. 155 The louc and 
honoure whiche of theire behalfe is dewe to God. 

t 4 . To or for the behalf of \ to lhe interest or 
advantage of, for the behoof of. Cf. 2. Obs. 

1562 Cooler Anno. Priv. Masse 11850) 56 Ye never af¬ 
firmed mass to be private, but to pertain to the behalf of all 
states am! sorts of men. 1566 Wills <y Jttv. X.C. (18351 
255 For the behave of my wif and children. 1576 Lam- 
harde Verewtb. Kent 11862* 295 Some others seised some ol 
the Kings ownc Castles to the behalfe of the Empresse. 

+ Beha ng, v. For forms see Hang. Obs. since 
17th c. exc. in pa, pplc. Behung. [OK. behon 
( = OS. bihfihan ; cf. mod, G. behangen), f.B e- about 


■¥ hon (:— hanhan) to Hang.] To hang v a thing) 
aboul with (bells, hangings, drapery, elc.). 

c 897 K. /F.LE RKU Past. xv. iSw. 921 Fe sacerd sceolde bion 
mid helium behangen. < 1200 Trin. Colt. How. 89 pat burh 
folc. -bihengen it mid pnlincs. c 1300 A'. Alt's. 758 lie dude 
his temple al hy-honge With bawdekym, brotl and longe. 
1393 (Jower Conf IL 384 With great richose he him be* 
hongeth. 1597 R. Johnson Sev. Champ. 1. x. 65 Winter., 
behung the trees wit crystal icicles. 1648 Herrick Poems 
(1869 L 13 And with rich clusters, .her temples 1 behung. 

t Beha-nged, ppL a. Obs. Forms : 2-3 bi- 
henged, 3-4 be-, bihonged, 5-7 behanged. [f. 
prec. +-ei>.] 1 lung about, draped, hung. 

< 1200 Ormin 931 patt tall IndisAenn preost wass swa Bi- 
henngedd all wipp belless. c 1330 Arth. -y Mcrl. 3549 Eueri 
Ntrele XVas bchonged.. With mani pal and riche cloth. 1553 
87 Fone A. -V -V. 11596' 114 2 A fnire palace riehlie be- 
hanged. 1601 1 Iolland Pliny L 255 Our dames and gentle¬ 
women must haue their eares behanged with them, 

t Beha p, Z } . Obs. [f. Be- 2 + IFapv,] To be¬ 
fall, happen. Const, with dative otj. 

<1450 Lune.ucii Grail xiii. 26 What so behapped him in 
nni ehaimce. Ibid. Iv. 417 It l>ehnppede that kyng Lam- 
bors And this kyng X'arlans. .assembled were, a 1450 Knf. 
de la lour vi. o And this behapped her. 1714 Gay Shcph. 
Week. Thnrsf. 125 Behap whai will. 

t Beh.a*ppen, v. Obs. [f. Be- 2+Happen.] To 
befall, happen. Const, with dative otj., or to, unto. 

1515 Scot. Pi eld 97 in Kurniv. Percy Polio 1 . 217 Care him 
be-happen! 1596 Slenskr P. C- v. xi. 52 That is the great¬ 

est shame .. Which unto any knight bchappen may. 1631 
Wi. e:\e.r . Inc. Putt. Mon. 201 Many remarkable occurrences 
bchappened this Martyr. 

Behate, early form of Beiiotk sb., Beiiight v. 
tBeha'te, ///. a. Obs. Also 4 by-. [f.liE-2 
IIatk.] To hold in haired, to hate greatly, detest. 

<*1340 Cursor AL 119621 Laud MS. Why lie inakyth vs 
for his mailers by hatid (rcr. be hated 1 pus. < 1374 Cha’ cv.k 
Boef/t. in. iv. 75 Al was he byhated of all folk. 1474 C w ton 
< 'hesse He was sore bchated. 1577 Hoi.insiii n Citron. 
11. 34 1 I'lirough fabe informations wrongfullic bchated. 

Behave (b/'|hr i 'v(, v. I'a. t. behaved in fi 
bchad.) [Formed, app. in 15th c., from Be- 2 4- 
11 avk i'., in onler lo express a qualified sense of 
have, ]>articularly in the reflexive * lo have or bear 
oneself (in a specified way),* which answers exactly 
to niod.G. s/eh behaben. (OK. had behabban — 
OllG. bihaben, f. Be- about + habban to hold, 
Have, in senses 'encompass, contain, detain’; but 
there was no historical connexion between that 
and the if ill c. behave. ] 

1 . re/l. To bear, comport, or conduct oneself; to 
act: a. with adv. or qualifying phrase, expn-ss- 
ing the manner. (Formerly a dignified expression, 
applied e.g. lo the bearing, deportment, and public 
conduct of persons of distinction; in 17 iSth c. 
commonly used of the way in which soldiers 
acquit themselves in battle; but now chiefly ex¬ 
pressing observance of propriety in personal con¬ 
duct, and usually as in b. The iutr. sense 3, pre¬ 
serves the earlier use.) 

< 1440 Bone P/or. 1567 To lerne hur to behave hur among 
men. 1474 Caxton Chesse 74 Ony man that wylle truly 
hehaue hym self, a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 241 Yet in nil 
her trybulacions she behad her so paciently. 1533 Bi lli n- 
hen Livy 1. 1822* 15 The mair {irincely that he behad him 
in his dignite riall. i6u Bible 1 Citron, xix. 11 Let vs he¬ 
haue our seines valiantly for our people. 1665 Manley 
Grotius' Lo'.v-C. I Par res 303 The Sea-men. .would be ready 
to mutiny for their Pay, and threaten to behave themselves as 
Enemies. X711 Steele Sped. No. 2 .* 4 He was some Years 
a Captain, and behaved himself with great Galaniry in 
several Engagements. 1715111 Land. Gaz. No. 5390 '2 The 
Clans behave themselves with great Insolence. 1733 Pun- 
daryes in Swift's Lett. 17681IY. 39 Lei me know ji 1 have 
behaved myself right. 1823 Scot t P. M. Perth III. 303 The 
Chiefhad behavedhim.selfwiih the most determined courage. 

b. Without qualification : To conduct oneself 
well, or (in modem use, with propriety. Now 
chidly said of children or young people, who 
might possibly misbehave themselves. 

1691 Luttrell Brief Ret. 11837) IF 209 The French King 
hath given large gratuities lo Mr. Yauban and other officer> 
that behaved themselves before Mons. Mod. colfo]. If 
yon cannot behave yourself, you had better stay at home. 
Mod. Sc. maxim, 'Behave yourself before folk.’ 

c. Iransf of things: To comporl itself in any 
relation, to act {towards other things). 

1541 R. Copland Galycn's Tcrap. 2 B j b, Eucry thyng that 
behaueth it wcl and is accordyng to nature. 1650 Fui i.lr 
Pisgak 1. xi. 36 If these three Provinces be .. compared to¬ 
gether, they behave themsclvesasfollowelh. 1674 N. Fair- 
tax BulkSf Sclv. 54 How the Worlds vastness behaves it 
self towards Gods Immensity, 

+2. trans. To handle, manage, wield, conduct, 
regulate (in some specified way). Obs. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf 1366 Without crafte nothyngc is 
well behavyd. 1^57 'North Gucuara's Dial. Pr. (1585) 277 
These pinchpemes do behave their persons so evil, etc. 
1596 Spenser P. ( 7 - 11. iii. 40 Who ht» limbs with labours 
and his mind Bchaues with cares, cannot so easiemis. 1607 
Shaks. 7 'imon in. v. 22 With such sober and vnnoted pas¬ 
sion He did bchaue [printed behoouel his anger. 

3. intr.x in same senses as 1 a. and b. (which it now 
to a great extent replaces). 

X719 Young Rn'cngc 1. i, As j*ou l>ehave, Your father's 
kindness stabs me lo the heart. 181a Ld. Cathcart in 
Examiner 12 Oct. 649/1 Those who were engaged behaved 
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well. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 .67S He behaved like 
a man of sense and spirit. 1866 Kingsley Herew. vii. 129 
She behaved not over wisely or well. 187a K us kin Eagle's 
N. § 161 You must very, .thoroughly know how to behave. 

b. To behave towards or to : to conduct oneself 
in regard to , act, deal with, treat (in any way). 

1754 Chatham Lett . Nephew iv. 24 As to your manner of 
behaving towards these unhappy young gentlemen. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . si Did you ever behave ill to your 
father or your mother? Mod. They have behaved very 
handsomely to you. 

C. transf. of things. 

1854 Scoffers’ in Ords Circ. Sc. Client. 463 It combines 
violently with water, behaving like the bichloride of tin. 
1871 B. Stewart Heat § 38 Glass will also behave in a very 
different manner according as it is annealed or unaii- 
nealed. 

fBeha've, sb. Obs , [f. prec.]^ Behaviour. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xxii. 545 Only there were twelve 
that ga\e Themselves to impudence and light behave. 

Behaved (b/jh<Tvd), //A a. [pa. pple. of Be¬ 
have : cf. learned ’ well-read, etc.] Conducted, 
mannered ; usually with qualifying adv,, as well - 
behaved , ill-behaved. 

1602 Shaks. Hum. hi i. ^5 And gather by him, as he is 
behaued, If’t be lh’ affliction of his loue or no. 1713 
Guardian No. 6 Pi Their servants well behaved. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Re~.\ I. iv. iv. 167 The brown-locked, light- 
behaved, fire-hearted Demoiselle. 1858 W. Ellis Vis. 
Madagascar iv. 89 Well-behaved scholars. 

Behaving bA,h c "i-viij), vbi sb. [f. Behaved. 
+ -INGL] Conduct, behaviour. 

<*1450 Merlin 49 And I will also that ye tweyn prively in 
counseile knovvc my condicions and my behavynge. 1482 
Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 47 Wylh an enarralnille gestur and 
behauing of gladnes. 14^5 Act 2 lien. I 'll, ii. § 5 To take 
suertie of the kepers of ale houses of their gode behavyng. 
1523 Ll>. Berners Froiss. 1 . xiv. 14 All his vsages, and euyll 
behauyngis. 1817 Fxerk A'. Arthur 1. x, For fine behav¬ 
ing King Arthur’s Court has never had its match. 

Behaviour (U/|h*i*viai\ sb. Forms: 5-6 be- 
hauour(e, 6-7 behauiour(c, -ior, 6 behauer, 
-eour(e, bchauyour, 7 behauor, behavior, ? 6- 
behaviour. [f. Behave v.. by form-analogy with 
Havoir, hazyoure, common 15-idth c. forms of 
the word which was orig. Aver sb. (q.v.\ avevr, 
also in 15th c. avoir; really OF. aveir, avoir , in 
sense of‘having, possession/ but naturally affiliated 
in Eng. to the native verb hazv, and spelt haver, 
flavour , haviour. etc. Hence, by analogy, have : 
havour. -iour : behave : behavoitr, -four. The 
formation might be confirmed by the ^apparently) 
parallel demeanour , from demean (oneself). For 
Ihe -iour see II.wont.] 

1 . Manner of conducting oneself in the external 
relations oflifc; demeanour, deportment, bearing, 
manners. 

1490 Caxton Enoydos xxxi. 120 For hys honncsle be¬ 
ll ."111011 re [he] began to he taken w ith his louc. 1530 Balk 
Thrc Lawcs 53 In elennes of lyfe and in a gcntyll behauer. 
1601 Shaks. I wet. X. m. iv.202 i he hehauiour of the yong 
Gentleman, giues him out to he of good capacity, and 
breeding. 1754 Chatham Lett. Nop heir v. 32 Behaviour is 
of infinite advantage or prejudice to a man. 1797 Godwin 
Enquirer 1. xiii. 111 Their liehaviour is forced and artificial. 
1862 II. Spencer First Print. 11. i. § 36 Special directions 
for behaviour in the nursery, at table, or on the exchange. 
1875 JoWEi r Piato ted. 21 IV. 226 His courage is shown by 
his behaviour in the battle. 

t b. The plural was formerly also in use. Obs. 
1538 Bale Comedy in Hart. Misc. fMalh.) J.211 VourfaM- 
vnges, longe prayers, with other holy behauers. 1601 Shaks. 
Jut. C. 1. ii. 42 Which giue sonic soyle (perhaps! to my Be- 
hauiours. 1678 Cuuwortm Intclt. Syst. 1. iv. § 19. 366 To 
observe the actions, manners and Behaviours of men. 

+ c. The bearing of the character of another; 
personification, ‘ person.’ Obs. 

1595 Shaks.^ Johnx. i. 3 Thus speaker the King of France, 
In my behauiour, to the Maiesty .. of F.ngland heere. 

f d. ‘ External appearance with respect to grace.’ 
Johnson. Obs . 

a 1586 Sidney (J.) He parked, in Dora's dancing, good 
grace and handsome behaviour. 1639 F11.1 kk Holy If'ar t. 
yi. (1840) 8 [Mahometanism] having neither real substan<e 
in her doctrine, nor winning behavior in her ceremonies tu 
allure professors. 

e. absol. Good manners, elegant deportment. 
1591 Lambarde Arch. (1635! 91 A man of behaviour and 
countenance. 1701 De Foe True Born Eng. Wks. (1841) 24 
Strong aversion to Behaviour. 1711 Audison Sped. No. 119 
r 1 By Manners I do not mean Morals, but Behaviour and 
Good-breeding. 

__ 2 . Conduct, general practice,course of life; course 

of action tozvards or to others, treatment of 
others. 

1515 Barclay Cyl.p Upiondyshm. (1847) 70 All people of 
good bchavour By rightwise battayle, justice ana equine. 
*535 Coverdale i Mace. xiv. 35 His godly bchauoure, and 
faithfulnesse which he k cptc vnto them. 1584 Bowel Lloyds 
Cambria 88 By his rich gifts and princely Behauior. 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang. Temp. 11. 124 The blamelesse be¬ 
haviour of the Christians. 1719 Young Rez>enge 1. i. This 
severe behaviour Has, to my comfort, made it sweet to die. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. IV. 251 Recognizances, for the 
peace, and for the good behaviour. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. 
IV. xviii. 36 Henry's early behaviour to James. 

3 . Phrase. To be (or stand) on or upon one's be¬ 
haviour, or ones good behaviour : to be placed on 
a trial of conduct or deportment, to be in a situa¬ 


tion in which a failure in conduct will have unto¬ 
ward consequences ; hence, to behave one’s best. 

1538 Starkey England 196 And much betlur hyt were 
that they schuld stond apon theyr hehavyour. 1698 Norris 
Pract. Disc. IV. 261 Man .. is now upon his Behaviour in 
order to a Belter World. 1689 Sherlock Death i. § 1 (1731) 
20 Adam .. was but upon his good Behaviour, was but a 
Probationer for Immortality. 1779 Burke in Boswell John¬ 
son Ill. 172, 1 should be obliged to be so much upon my 
good behaviour. Mod. Tell the children to be on their 
best behaviour. 

f 4 . Handling, management, disposition of (any- 
ihing'); bearing {of body). Obs. 

1549 Coverdale Erasnt. Par. 1 Peter 8 Welfavourednes 
of bcautic, anti behaviour of apparel. 1563 Homilies it. 
Fasting < 1859) 281 Both with words and bchavour of body 
to shew themselves weary of this life. 1589 Puttknha.m 
Eng. Poesic (Arb.) 262 Yuur misplacing and preposterous 
placing is not all one in Indiaviour of language. 

5 . transf. The manner in which a thing acts 
under specified conditions or circumstances, or in 
relation to other things. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulky Self. 82 All local habitude or be¬ 
haviour must be between two things or more, in a place so 
or so. # 1866 Argyll Reign Law 11.67 hi Chemistry the 
behaviour of different substances towards each other, in 
respect to combination and affinity. 1878 HUXi.F.Y Physiogr. 
135 To watch .. the behaviour of the water which drains off 
a Hat coast of mud. 1882 Daily Tel. 4 May, The behaviour 
of the vessel during her maiden voyage across the Atlantic. 

t Behavioured, a. Obs. [f. prec. + 
Conducted, mannered, behaved. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie (Arb.) 157 Men ciuill and 
graciously behauoured and bred. 1591 Harjncton Orl. 
Fur. xi.11. I.w, A well behavioured Knight. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia iv. 123 They haue scene many Knglish 
Ladies worse fauored, proportioned and behauiored. 

Behead (bqhe-d), v. Forms: 1 beh6afdi-an, 
2 beheefdien, 2-3 bihaueden, 3 biheafdiu, 
bihafdi. 3 4 bihefdcn, 4 biheueden, 4-5 be- 
hevede^n, bi-, byhede n, -heede, 4 6 behede, 
-heede, be-, byhedde, 6 beheadde, 6- 

behead. [OK. beheafdi-an, f. Re- 3 (with priva¬ 
tive force) + heafod Head; cf. MUG. behoubeten 
in same sense, mod.G. euthaupten .] 

1 . trans. To deprive (a man or animal) of the 
head, to decapitate ; to kill by cutting off the head. 

t 1000 Ags. Gasp. Matt. xiv. 10 He asende ]>a and beheaf- 
dode lohannem. c 1 160 Hatton G. ibid., behafdede 1205 
Lay. 26206 pat heo us wulle bihafdi. ^1225 ynliana 40 
To biheuien \r.r. behcafdin] pawel. 1382 Wvc 1.11-‘ Matt. 
\iv. 10 He sente, and bihedide |r >.r. byheuedede] Joon in 
the prisoun. <1450 Ixjnelich (*><;//xl\ii. 155 Bchevcded 
on aftyr anothir. 1474 Cam on Chessc 36 Other said that 
they shuld be bebeded. 1513 Moke Rich. III. Wks. 54/1 
To bee byhedded at Pounifreit. *593 Shaks. 2 Hen. IT, 
iv. vii. 102 Lake him away and behead him. 1781 Ginnos 
Dcel. «y F. 11 . xlvi. 719 A great number of the captives were 
beheaded. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Social, vii. 156 We be¬ 
headed 2000 fellahs, throwing their headless corpses into 
the Nile. 

fig' *594 Hook 1 k Eh/. Pol. iv. xiv. § 7 To repair the 
decays thereof by beheading superstition. 1726 M. Hknkv 
ll'ks. II. 370 It adds to our grief to see a family beheaded. 

2 . Of things : To deprive of ihe top or foremost 
part, rare . 

1579 Fylke Hoskins' Pari. 271 Maister Heskinshehcadeth 
thesentence. 1796 .Marsh \\.\. Garden. § 30 (1813'400Graffs 
of last year, cut to a few eyes, behead as at 98. Mod. Be¬ 
headed and curtailed words. 

Beheadal (b/'ihe’dal). [f. prec. + -al~ 5, which 
see. Apparently in no Diet, hitherto.] Beheading, 
execution by decapitation. 

1859 Wingfield Tour Dalmatia 6The drums announcing 
Mary's beheadal. 1881 Bksani & Rick Whittington ii. 54 
The beheadal of Sheriff Richard Lions. 1882 3 Sciiaep 111 
Herzogs Encycl. Ret. A'nwl. II. 1191 The reason for the 
beheadal was jealousy at John’s preponderant influence 
with the people. 

Beheading (b/,he-dig), vbl. sb. [f. Behead?/. 
+ -ING 1 .] The action of cutting off the head; 
spec, of execution by decapitation. 

a 1225 Aner. R. 184 Nolde me tellcn him alre monne 
duskest, |>et forsoke ..ane nclde prikunge, uor ane bihef- 
dungc. 1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Cyrnrg., Whan 
he had a dcade body by beheadyng or other wyse. 1585 
Tiivnne in Animadv. Introtl. 75 The duke of Buckinghams 
bchcadding. 1586 nChnrchw. Arc.St. Margaret's, Wcstm ., 
(Nichols 1797)21 Paid for ringing at the beheading of the 
Queen of jscotts. 1615 Hieron Wks. I. 664 That story, 
which reports his beheading at Rome. 1732 Leuiard Set has 
11 . vu. 54 The easiest and shortest of all deaths, behead¬ 
ing. 1863 'I’ll ackeray in Cornk. Mug. Jan., Battles and 
victories, treasons, kings, and beheadings. 
fig. 1641 M ilton Ch. Govt. v. { 1851) 1»5 For if the type of 
Priest be not taken away, then neither of the high Priest, 
it were a strange beheading. 

Behea'ding, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing-.] 
That severs the head or decapitates. 

1845 Browning Soul's Trag. 1, The beheading axe ! 

Behea'r, v. Obs . (Pseudo-archaic.) To hear. 

a 1600 R. Hood Sr Guy Gisborne 187 That beheard the 
sheriffe of Nottingham, a 1700 Childc Waters in Evans 
O. Ball. II. xxxv. 214 And that beheard his mother dearc. 

Behearse, behelp, behem, etc.: see Be- pref 
Beheast, obs. form of Behest. 
tBehea'ven. V. Obs. [f. Be- 6 +Heaven.] 
trans. To endow with celestial bliss, to beatify. 

1601 W. Parry ShefToy's Tray. (1863) 4 Such a man .. 
wouldc be beheavened with the joy. 1609 J. Davies Holy 


Rootle Wks. 1876 1 . 7 O faire Jerusalem. .Yet wast bcheau’nd 
through blessed licthclcm. 

Behecht, -heet, -height, obs. var. of Behicht. 
Behefe, variant of Biheve. 

Beheft, for Behaved. 

a 1637 B. J on son Undenvoods (1692) Wks. 587 But he wa> 
wiser, and well beheft. For this is all that he hath left. 

tBehele, V. Obs. Also bibele. [OK. behelian, 
f. Be- + helian to cover: see Helz.] To conceal, 
cover, envelop, lit. and fg. 

c 1000 /Klkkic Gen. vii. 19 Wurdon la behelcde calle ta 
hehstan duna. c 1275 in O. E. Misc . 91 Al hes world is bi- 
hcled myd heJ>ene-hode. c 1325 Coer de L. 5586 As snowgh 
ly^gcs on the mountaynes, Behelyd were hylles and plaj-ncs, 
With liawberk bryghte and helmcs clere. 

tBehem, v. Obs. Forms: 3 bihemmen, 6-7 
behemm. [f. Be- 1 + Hem.] trans. To hem round. 
lit. and fig. 

a 1250 dirty Night. 672 He mot bihemmen and bilegge. 
1567 Marlet Gr. Forest 44 Those I call coates which are 
as it were on both their sides behemmed and parted. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas (1608)993 Her musky mouth .. a 
swelling welt of Corall round bchemms. 

Behemoth (b/hrm^,-^). Forms: 4-5 be- 
moth, behemot, 6- behemoth. [Heb. mOTS 
b'hemdth , used in Job xl. 15. In form the word is 
the plural of "EH3 b'hemah 1 beast,’ and might be 
interpreted ‘gTeat or monstrous beast’ (plural of 
dignity). But most moderns take it as really an 
Egyptian word p-che-mau, which would mean 
‘water-ox,’ assimilated in Hebrew mouths to a 
Hebrew form ] An animal mentioned in the book 
of Job; probably the hippopotamus; but also used 
in modem literature as a general expression for one 
of the largest and strongest animals. Cf. Leviathan. 

1382 Wyci.ie Job xl. 10 Lo ! bemoth D388 behemot, 1611 
behemoth] that I made with thee. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 
11. xvii, Whom the Hebrues .. call Bemoth that doth in 
latin plaync expresse A beast rude full of curscdnesse. 
1667 Milton P. L. vii. 471 Behemoth biggest born of earth. 
1727 Thomson Summer 710 The flood disparts: behold ! in 
plaited mail, Behemoth rears his head. 1818 Keatn Endym. 
in. 134 Skeletons of man, Of beast, behemoth, and leviathan. 
1820 Shelley Promcth. I 'nb. iv. t. 310 The might Of earth- 
convulsing behemoth. 1857 Knew-on I'ocms 306 Be swift 
their feet as antelopes, And as behemoth strong 
fig. 159* G. H akvey Pierces Super., Will soone finde the 
huge Behemoth of conceit to be the sprat of a pickle herring. 
1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle ’Join's C. xv. 140 He’s a perfect 
behemoth. 

I! Behen (brben). Also behn, bc6n, ben. 
[a. mcd.L. behen (found in other mod. langs.), 
app. corruption of Arab. ^-^4-3 bahman , behnen , 
a kind of root, also a dog-rose.] 

1 . A name which the old herbalists had received 
apparently from Arabic sources, without knowing 
to what plant it belonged, and which different 
authors consequently tried lo identify with many 
different plants. In England it was chiefly affixed 
to the Bladder Campion (‘White Behen’), and 
Sea Lavender (' Red Behen’). 

1578 Lytk Dodoens tu. xxii, Called .. of herbori.stes at this 
day Behen, or Been album. 1682 Grew Anat. Seeds i. $ 7 
The Seed also of Ben or spading Poppcy is somewhat like 
a Kidney. 1769 Sir J. Hill Earn. Herbal (1812) 23 Red 
Behen, a wild plant about our sea coasts .. also called by 
some sea lavender. 172: BAtLEV, Behen , Behn, the root of 
Valerian, either red ur while. 1783 — Behen , Behn , there 
is the white and red ; the first is likewise called .. Bladder 
Campion ; the other is also called .. Sea Lavender. 

2 . = Ben. 

Behenetic, behenic: see Bemc. 

Beheouen, obs. form of Behove v. 
t Behe‘retic, Obs. [f. Be- 5+ Heretic.] 
trans. To call, stigmatize, or treat as a heretic. 

1539 Taverner Curd. Hysdame ii. 16 b, Some, webehere- 
like, wc call Lulherancs, and all that naught is. 1656 S. H 
Gold. Law : i Would you that Prelacy’and Priesthood should 
.. be-herelick and sect you ? 

Behest (behe st), sb. Forms: 1 behees, 2-3 
bihese, biheaste, 2-6 bi-, byheste, 3-6 beheste, 

4 5 be-, bi-, byheest'e, 4-6 bi-, byhest, 6-7 be- 
heast, 4- behest. [OE. bch&s fcm. (acc. be/nfae) 
was the regular repr. of OTeut. *bihait-ti absl. 
sb. f. bi hail-an, in OE. bchdtan to Behight (see 
Sievers, Ags. Gr . $ 232); thence, early ME. bihese , 
soon altered to bihes-te, by form analogy- with 
words in - te, OE. For full phonetic history see 

II kst. The OE. bi/urs, like the vb. bihatan, occurs 
only in the sense of‘promise, vow,’ but in ME. 
biluste acquired the sense of the simple fids, I Ikst, 
f. fuitan ‘to command’; see Hight.] Cf. the 
equivalent Brhote, OE. be hat neut., with its ME. 
variants Bkhete, Behight.) 

+ 1 . A vow, promise. Very common in the phr. 
1 m nd of behest \ land of promise. Obs. 

a 1200 Triu. Coll. Horn. 61 But [wel lcslen lire bihese. 
1205 Lay. 1263 He bi-heihtc hire biheste. c 1230 Halt 
Meid. 39 Ich habbe ihalden mine biheaste k ni PP«- c * 3 °° 
.V/. Brandan 76 Bifore the }ates of Paradys in the Lond 
of Biheste. c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. Frol. 26 Breken 
his biheste. 1388 Wyclif Heb. xl 9 Bi feith he dwelte in 
the Joond of biheest. 1496 Dives y Paup. (W. dc W.) iv. 
xxvi. 193 Why is this cominaundemenl gyuen with a byhest 
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of hell he. 1562 Foxe/L <$* M. 1 . 454/1 He behight to him 
and to his Heirs the Land of behest. 1587TURUERV. Trag. 
T. <1837)89 She made a large behest, Of gold that she would 
frank like give. 1634 Malory's Arthur (1816) I. Prol. tj 
Duke Joshua, which brought the children of Israel into the 
land of beheast. 

2 . A command, injunction, bidding. 

^1175 Lamb. Horn. 33 pu scoldest halden cristes biheste. 
1388 Wyclif Ecclus. xxiv. 33 Moises comanndide a lawe in 
thecomaundcmenlisofrhtfulnessis. .and biheestis to Israel. 
1528 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 157/2 That thei should kepe 
his byhestes. 1591 Spenser Rtones Time 73 To fall before 
her feete at her beheast. *667 Milton P. L . vm. 238 Us he 
[God] sends upon his high behests. 1857 Buckle Civilis. 
iii. 140 We see the subtlest .. of all forces .. obeying even 
the most capricious behests of the human mind. 

+ Behe st, v. Obs . Also 2 bihaste, 6 be¬ 
heast ; pa. pple. 6 behest, [f. prec. sb.] trans. (or 
with subord. el.) To vow, promise. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 185 pu .. bihastest us wip pen pet we 
neomen hit heouenliche blissen. c 1430 Lydg. Boc/tus 11. 
nil (1534) 51 God hath behested to Dauid and his lyne 
..In Jerusalem how they shal succcde. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 29. 1477 Marg. Paston in Lett, 800 III. 213 The 
gyrdyl that my fadyr be hestyt me. 1519 Horman Vutg. 3 
b, I hauc behest a pygge losaynt Anthony. 1548 UuALL,ete. 
Erasm. Par. Luke xiii. 3 Thou haddest cuen vowed and 
beheasted thyselfe to utter ruine. 1566 Gascoigne Jocasta 
Wks. {1587) 92 As much as late 1 did behest to thee. 

t Behe’Sting, vbl. sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + 
-IXG 1 ,] Bidding, command. 

1583 Stanvhvrst /Ends iv. (Arb. » 115 We rely toe thyn 
hautye behestings. 

Behet, obs. pa. t. of Behight 
+ Behe'te, sb. Obs. [f. bchete, one of the forms 
of Behight, v. : cf. the earlier Behote, and par¬ 
allel Behight sbi] A promise, a vow. 

c 1460 Toumdey Atyst. 159 Thisc prophetys .. That have 
knowyng of his behety.s. 1470 Harding Chron. cxl. xi, 
Traytour he was, and false of his hehetc. 

Behete, variant of Behight v. to promise, 
t Behe*ter, beheeter. Obs. [f. behete- 1>k- 
higut v. + -er : cf. Behighteu.] A promiser. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Alacc. x. 28 Hauynge the I/Ord biheetvr 
[v.r. behetere] of victorie. — Zfeb.v ii. 22 Jhesu is maad 
bihetcr of the betere testament. 

t Behe‘ting, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as prec. + -IN’G 1 : 
cf. Bkhoting.] Promise, promising. 

1303 K. Brunnf. Handl. Synnc 11220 x, 5 o shende hyt 
[wedlock] wyp 3oure fals behetyng. 1400 in Pol. Rcl. 7 L. 
Poems (1866) 242 A fals by-hety[n]g. 

t Behew, v. Obs. Pa. ppic. behewen, be- 
he wo. [f. Be- 1 +IIew v. Cf. OE. beheawan to 
hew off.] trans. To hew about, to carve. 

c 1314 Guy U- r anv. 125 Stonis.. Bihewcquarre for the nonis. 
c 1384 Chaucer//. Fame 1306 It was all with [v.r. of] gold 
benewe. 

+ Behi'de, v. Obs. Forms: 1 bchydan, 2 be- 
huden. [OE. bchydan ; f. Be- 4- hydan to Hide.] 
trans. To hide away, conceal. 

c 1000 Ags.Gosp. Matt, xxv.25 Ic .. behyddep-1160 Hatton 
liehedde] pin pund on eorSan. <*1175 Lamb . Horn. 109 pe 
bihut his gold hord on heouene riche, a 1225 After. R. too 
Hit is bilepped & bihud. 

t Behie’, v. Obs. Tn 4 bihyje, 5 byhye. [f. 
Be-+ Hie v.] rejl. To hie oneself, make haste. 

c 1340 Cursor AI. 5087 Bihyje 30U swibe boom to go. c 1425 
Seven Sag. (PJ952 The bore byhyde nym thydyr faste. 
t Behi’gllt, v. Obs. For forms see below. 
[An OTeut. compound vb.: OE. bi-, behdtan 
— OIIG. bihei^an, Golh. bihditan (in derivatives'), 
f. bi-, Be- + OE. hdtan — Goth, hditan to call, 
pa. t. haihdit , (— he halt), pa. pple. Italians. The 
reduplicated pa. t. appeared in OE. as heht 
: *he‘hat : *hchd / hehait), contr. hot (pi. he- 

ton). As there was no other Eng. vb. exactly par¬ 
allel, the isolated inllexion of hdtan and behdtan was 
in ME. subjected to a remarkable series of changes, 
resulting finally in the loss of the original present 
stem, and the substitution of that of the past as 
a new present, with weak inflexions. 1. The OE. 
original forms of the pres, behdte , and pa. pple. 
behdten , gave regularly the ME. behote and bchoten 
(to <*1525). The OE. pa. t. behet gave ME. behet 
(- heel , -hole), found after 1400 ; be heht gave bi- 
heyght , -height , more usually belli^t, -hight {-hyht, 
hyght, and in 15th c. -hite). But in the course 
of the 14th c., the normal forms, behote , behet 
-height -highly bchoten , began to be disturbed 
under the influence of levelling, and of various 
assumed analogies. 2. Thus, the Present took 
the vowel of the then archaic past, and became 
behete, -hcele, frequent in Wyclif, Chaucer, and 
Lydgate. The Past was occasionally assimilated 
to the pple. as behotte, behote ; but far more fre¬ 
quently the pple. was assimilated to the pa. t., 
first as behet, -hete , then as beheyght , behight , in 
16th c. also behite . The Past behight was then 
made weak, as be-hight-e (3 syllables; cf. forms 
like mighte, lighte)\ and finally behight {behite) was 
taken as present, and the pa. t. and pple. duly 
became in 16th c. behighted {behited ); cf. lighted 
for earlier lighte. Rare forms of the pa. t. were 


, c 1400 be hit (cf. lit * lighted), and in i6tb c. be¬ 
hoted, formed on the original present behote. See 
I further under the simple Might v. Towards the 
end of the 16th c. behight became obsolete, but 
was kept up by the Spenserian archaists, who 
often misunderstood its meaning, and employed 
it in mistaken senses.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

1 . Present, a. i-3beh&ts; 3-4 bi-, 3-6 behote. 

a 1000 /Klfric Dent, xxiii. 21 Donne ftu behm bchartst. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 161 Moni mon bihateft wcl pu hit for- 
Jeteft sonc. a 1225 Auer. R. 8 }e ne schulen noul hihoten 
nit, auh .. do 5 hit as pauh hefden hit bihoten. 1340 
Aycttb . 65 5 <iyuhc men bet .. beholep king bet hi nele najt 
healde. e 1400 Camelyu 378 flbr to holden myn a-vow as 
I the by-hoote. a 1520 Myrr. Our I.aJye 61 lie behoteih 
that., there shall be encresed peace and aecordc. (1591 
I.ambardk A reft. 141 Thai the Lord of Bedford .. nor other 
of the Coancell shall behote any favour.] 

0 . 4-6 behete, behecte. 

t 1340 Cursor M. 6872 So dud prince & aB prophvto As 
god dud to him bihele [v.r. heie, hcite]. <*1388 Wvcut 
IFisd. ii. 13 lie biheetith [1382 behoteth] that he hath the 
kunnyng of God. e 1386 Chaucer Chan. ) ’em. Prol. .y 
154 Neuere hecre after wol I with hym meelc.. 1 yowbiheete 
[v.r. be-, by-, -hete]. a 1400 Chester PI. 31, I thee hehette. 
c 1420 Chron. Vi lad. 1014 Depe dampnacyon God byheiuih 
.tile b°- c 1530 Hanley in Prynne Sov. P&iver Purl. 11. 
(1643) 67 The King shall answer, I grant and bchete. 

7. 4-5 behyte, 6 behyjt, -height, -hite, Sc. 
hecht, 6-7 -hight, 

r 1400 Apol. Loll. 11 1 f be pone .. behi^t ani swilk bingi^- 
lhid. 69 Wan b« prest .. l)ehytib suelk an absolucoun. 1513 
Dougins FEncis 1. vi. 94, I ;ou l>cheeht [?c r. hecht]. 1548 
Hall Chron . (iSc^p 136 Promisyng and bchightyng by the , 
faith of his body. 1581 M arreck Rk. .Votes 458 It brinueih ' 
and beheighieth good thinges. 1610 Barrougii Moth. ' 
Physick t. \xvui. *1639' 45 [They] often behight and deier- J 
mine to kill themselves. 

2. Past t. a. 1-4 beh6t, 2 -heot, 4-hect,-hete, * 
-hett. 

<• 1000 /Klfric Dent. v. 2 Drihien God behet us wed. 
a 1100 (>. E. Chron. an. 103ft Adc man yfel him behet. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 71 Swa he )>urh b<i wite^a billet, a 1225 Auer. 
R. 176 Salue ich hihet to lechen ou. < 1300 llarrow. Hell 
190 Do me as thou hihete. c 1400 Cametyn 783 He him 
beneet That he wolde be redy whan the justice sect, c 1430 
Hymns Virg. 98 He .. pat tuhect me ri}t. 

0 . i beheht, 3-5 -heyght(c, 5-6 -height ; 4 
-hy;t, 4-6 -hight, 5 -hite, 5 6 -hyght, 6 Sc. 
-hicht. 

C1300 A*. Alt's. 3925 A bylieste, That Darie byheyghte. 

( 1320 R. Brunne Aledit. 1027 As F> u nlc behyjte. t 1386 
Chaucer Knts. T. 1614 Myn owen knight Schal have his 
lady, as thou him bihight. t 1440 Gcsta Rom. 122 Ver- 
tuys, pe whiche he be-nite in baptyme. 1*1500 Lancelot 
1481 The lond, the wich he them byhicht. 1527 ( a.rton's 
Trei'isa's Higdon t. lviii.53b, Scottessente y* Pycles..atnl 
behyght them helpe. 1569 Turbekv. Poems, Your comely 
hewe behight me hope. 

7. 4-5 be-, bi-, byhijte, -hyste, -higte, 5-6 
-hyghte, -highte. After final e became mute, 
this was of course identified with 0 . 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyt us v. 1204 He niste what he iuggeti 
of it myghtc, -Syn she hath broken that she hym bynightc. 
1382 Wvclie Matt. xiv. 7 He byhi^te for to V-‘uc to hir. 
c 1449 Pecock Rtpr. 404 Wole not performe what he so bc- 
hi^te. a 1520 Myrr. Our Lad ye 309 Iesu hathe sente the 
holy goste that he behyghte. 

S. 4-5 bohit. 

c 1400 Agot. Loll. 10 Crist, .behil vs heucnly kyndoni. 
f. 5 behotte, 3-6 behote. 

c 1425 Three Rings Cologne (1885*9 And (beil by hot ten 3ifi.es 
to b^ kepers. 1493 Festivall <\V. de \V. 1515’ 115 Thou 
1 behote me a chylde, and now is the mother deed. 

, C ^ behoted. 

1520 Ca.iton’s Chron. Eng. n. 15/2 Those that me other 
wise behoted [ed. 1480 Tho that me other wyse behygliten]. 
r). 6 behighted, -hited, -heighted. 

1562 Foxe: A. -y M. I. 456/2 For so thou behited us some¬ 
time. 1587 Golding De Mornay xxix. 452 Let vs see what 
time they beheighted for his comming. 

3 . Pa.pple. a. i-3behaten, 2-6-hoten. 3-6-hote, 

CI175 Coff. Horn. 225 Swa swa him aer be-haten wes. 

1 1314 Guy it aru>. 104 Bihoten lch it hauc a maiden of 
priis. 1 1400 Bcryn 2528 Delyvir me of sorowe, as yee be- 
hote have, a 1520 Myrr . Our Ladye 267 He hathe behote 

. to gyue a hundereth folde. 1562 Foxe A. At. 1 . 454^ 

It was byhoten by Jeremiah. 1579 Spenser Shefih. Cat. 
Dec, 54 Bui better mought they hauc behote him Hate. 

0 . 4 behet, 5 -hete. 

a 1400 Cursor M. 3010 (Trin.) 8 Hir son .. bat was longe 
hihet toforn. Ibid. 13137 This childc was by-hetc [v.r. 
hihelt] many a yere Ar he were sent. < 1460 Towneley 
Myst. 31 As thou me behete hase. 

7. 4 byheght, 4-5 bihyjt, -hyght, -hijt, 
-hight, behi3t, •hyjt, -hyht; 4-6 behight, 
-hyght, -hite. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 29 pe happes alle a}t pat vus 
bihy^t weren. c 1380 Wyclif Set. 11 m ks. 111 .429 God haves 
byheght horn. 1388— Ecclus. \ iii. 16 If thou hast bihht. 
1447 Bokexham Seyntys Introd. 6 Aftyr I had behyht the 
ryng- i5 IQ Lovf. Bonavcnt. Alirr. xviii. E v, The mede of 
theym is behyght for to come. 1553 87 Foxe A. <y M. 1 . 
541/1 To wakers God has behite the Crown of Life. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. i. x. 50 The keys are to thy hand behight. 

5 . 6 behited, -highted, -heighted. 

*574 tr. Marlorat's A/oca/i/s 37 He hath behyghted vs 
euerlastiog life. 1577 St. A ug. Manueli 26 The light that 
I God hath behighted them. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. ci. 
399 His knights had all behited them fulfild. 


B. Signification. 

I. Froper senses. 1 . To vow, to promise. 

a. trans. (with dative of the person.) 

a tooo /Elfric Gen. xxxviii. 17 Oft }«vt b u me sende Rvi 
pu me behsetst. c 1300 Behet 1010 The King bihet hem 
gret honur. 1369 Chaucer Bk. Dnchessc 631 The trayteresse 
faKe and full of gyle. That al behoteih, and nothing hall. 
a 1420 Occlkvk De Reg. Princ . 2337 A kyng ought .. No 
thyng bihete but yf he it pcrfourmc. 1556 Abp. Parker 
Psalter cxvi. 16, 1 now will paye. My vowes that 1 be- 
hight. 1621 Bp. Mouxtaou Dialribae 506, I behight thee 
1 he Tenth of al) my gettings. 

b. with inf. or subord. cl. 

<*1205 Lav. 18396 Godde we scullen bihaten urc sunnen to 
bclcn. c 1340 Cursor At. 5431 <Trin.\ I bihele b e ri^i hit 
shal be done. 1 1450 Knt. de fa Tour( 1868)92 The payvn> 
behight her., that she shulde haue a gret somme of moneye. 
1480 Canton Chron. Eng. ccxxi. 211 lie .. behi^t hym for 
tu done his message. 1496 Dives Pa up. »W. de W.> 1. 
xl. 81 He that behoteth to come ayen. 1610 Barrouch 
Meth. Physick 1. xxviii. <1639.1 45 [The melancholious] de¬ 
sire death, and do very often benight and determine to kill 
themselves. 

2 . trans. To encourage expectation, lo hold out 
hope of life, recovery, etc.). 

t 1420 Chron. I’ib.t. 788 He had., be fcvcrc quartcync, 
pat no mon b-‘* hurre by-heiie burr b c lyn« « 1552 
I.eland Brit. Coll. 1 . 231 This William .. was wounded .>0 
sore that no man beheight him life. 1571 Goluing Calvin 
on Ps. ix. 14 He hchighteth hiniselfe snufty even in the 
mouth of death. 

3 . trans. To assure v onc' of the truth of a state¬ 
ment ; to warrant. (Cf. mod. / promise you.) 

< 1386 Chaucer Wife’s Prol. 10 Litel whil it last, I you 
biheetc. t 1430 Syr. Tryam. 18 He had a queue .. Trewe 
as stele, y yow be-hett. 1513 Douglas .Ends 1. vi. 94 Dido 
lieyrat comouit, I 3011 bchecht. .followschip redy made. 

II. Improper uses by the archaists of the 16th and 
17th cc., when the word was becoming obsolete ; 
cf. the simple hight. also behest. 

4 . trans. To Riant, deliver. 

1596 Spenser /■’. (>. 1. x. 50 The keys are to thy hand be¬ 
hight By wRc Fidelia. 

5 . To command, bid. ordain. 

t 1591 Spenser Muiopo/mos 241 It fortuned »as heavens 
had behight' That, etc. 1596 — F. (>. \i. ii. 39 He .. with 
her marched forth, as she did him behight. 

0 . To call, to name. 

1579 Spi.nsi k Sheph. Cal. Apr. 120 They bene all l.adyes 
of the lake behight. /bid. Dec. 54 Love they him called .. 
But better mought they have behote him Hate. 1599 Namie 
Lent. Stuffe 11871 > 72 Which, .are behighu d the trees of the 
sun and moon. 1652 Amimoi.l Cheat. Client. 1. 129 After 
Philosophy I you behyte. 

7 . To bespeak, invoke. 

1615 T. Adams Lyt.authr. Kp. I)ed. 3, I behight you in my 
prayers, a happy progresvc in grace. 

t Behi’glit, sb. Obs. Forms : 5 behijt, 6 
-hight, Sc. behicht, -hecht. [f. prec. vb. : ef. 
the parallel Bkhete, Behote ] A promise. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 57 After His blessing and silk beh‘131. 
c 1505 Dunbar Sonc may Assure xii, Quhai> fals behechtis 
av wind hym wav is. 1533 Bellenden^/**^ ii. «1S22 130, 
I wil nocht di»ave the Tarqniuis .. with vane bchichtis. 
(l *547 Karl Surrey Psalm Ixxiii. 25 [Not] In other succour 
.. But only thine, whom I have found in thy behight so just. 

t Belii ghted, ppi a. Obs. Promised. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xi.2'i'hi> behyghted kingdom? 
1589 Warner Alb. Eng Prose Add. n6i2> T32 His ’I’roians 
disanker from Thrace in quest of the behighted Italic. 

t Behrghter. Obs. rare. A promiser. 

t 1400 Apol. Loll. 105 pei arc largist bihi3tars, and scarsist 
geuars. 

Behind b/haimd', adv., prep, {sb.) Forms: 
1 behindan, {Northumb, bibianda , j-3 bi- 
hinden, 3 {Orm.) -hinndenn. 2 4 -hinde, 3-4 
byhynde, 4bi-, by-hynden,bi-henden, -hynde, 
-hind, beheinde, 4*6 behynde, 5-7 behindc, 
4- behind. [OK. bibehindan, identical w. 
OS. bihindan, f. bi-, Be- + h in Jan, OIIG. h in- 
tana, mod.G. hinten , Gothic hindana adv., ‘from 
behind,’ ’behind,’ f. root hind- in IIlndkk, Hind¬ 
most, with advb. snffix -ana, orig. meaning direc¬ 
tion from : the notion of position is given by Be-. 
Behind is used both absolutely (as adv.), and with 
an object (as prep.), the latter originating in an 
OE. dative of reference, behindan him Gn the rear 
as to hind\ in Gothic hindana look a genitive, 
hindana Iaurdanaus ‘from the back of the Jor¬ 
dan.’ In its sense-development the word is one, 
though for practical purposes the adverbial and pre¬ 
positional construction are here treated separately.] 

A. adv. * In relation to an object in motion. 

1. In a place whence those to whom the reference 
is made have departed; remaining after the others 
have gone. Esp. used with leave {let obs.), re¬ 
main, stay, abide, a. lit. 

c 900 O.E. Chron. an. 894 Da DenUcan saton parr he 
hindan. a 1000 Booth. Metr. xxiv. 29 pu .. bone hehstan 
heofon behindan lartcst. Ibid. xxvi. 23 He let him behindan 
hyrnde ciolas. c 1305 St. Swithiu 90 in li. E.P. (1862) 46 
Ne lef pu no3t bihynde. c 1450 Ref. Hood (Rilsont t. i. 46 
We shall abide behynde. c 1500 Merck. 4- Son in Halliw. 
JVng.r Poet. 26 Here ys a fylt of thys matere*, the beltur ys 
behynde. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. 111. 306 lie., leaves 
the Scythian Arrow far behind. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. iii. 
(1806' 13 Too generous to attempt leaving us behind. 1782 
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Cow per J. Gilpin 60 Betty screaming came downstairs, 

‘ The wine is left behind ! * 1874 Stubbs Const. flist.y 1875) 

I . 64 Even the slaves were not left behind. 

b. fig. In the position, condition, or state which 
a person or thing has left: e.g. in existence after 
one's death. 

c 1400 St. Alexius 20 Riches-e he lete al Bihynde. ? 1595 
Babes in ICd. (Ritson) 16 They died And left two babes be¬ 
hind. a 1631 Donne Poems i 1650) 15 To leave this world 
behinde, is death. 1652 Cl*l pepper Eng. Physic 68 Gross 
humours Winter hath left behinde. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 

132 All evils .. That opulence departed leaves behind. 1829 
Sol'they Sir T. More II. 138 When they were advanced 
from a private station, they left behind them the leisure. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 73 The salt is left entirely behind, 
and nothing but pure water evaporated. 

c. In the time which one has lived beyond, in 
the past. 

[1382 Wyclif Phil. iii. 13 Fortctinge .. tho thingislhat ben 
bihyndis.] 1526 Tin dale Hid., I forget that which is be- 
hynde. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. 1 , My grief lies onward and 
my joy behind. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxvii, As in the 
winters left behind, Again our attcient games had place. 

+ 2 . After one has left (a company), in one's 
absence. Obs., and now expressed bv ‘ behind 
one’s back’: see B 9. 

u 1000 Bi manna Lease *Gr.> 4 Eorl ofterne .. mid leon- 
wordum t.xled behindan, sprccefc fa^ere beforan. 4 *175 
Lamb. Horn. 143 J>e k^t spekefr faire biforen and fuUe 
bihinden. 14*3 I.ydg. Pylgr. Soiole itt. iii. 11483151 Ye have 
shewed them in presence good chore, .but behynde ye hate 
ben fals tray lours. 

3 . In the rear of anything moving ; following, 
in the train ; not so far forward. To come behind : 
to follow, come after. To fall behind : to fall 
into the rear through not going so fast or ‘keep¬ 
ing up.’ 

f 950 Limits/. Cosp. Mark v. 27 [Wif] cwom in < 5 reut bi- 
hianda.] 1393 Lance. /’. PI. C. tv, 37 Therconnynge clerkus 
shuilej* tlocke by-hynde. 1562 J. Heywooii Prov. \Epigr. 
(*867172 The further yc go, the further behynde. * 1575 

J. Still Gamin. Gnrton v. in Dotisleyy 17S0' 11 . 77 As proude 
come behinde, as ante goes before. 1697 Dkydex Tirg. 
Georg. 11 r. 70S Late to lag behind, with truant pace. 1857 
Makv Howiit Web-Spinner , 1 am wearied with a lung days 
chase, My friends are far behind. 1858 C. Patmore Angel 
in Ho. xtt. iii, Her laughing sisters lagg'd behind. 

+ b. of following in time: Later. Those that 
1 ome behind: posterity. Obs. 

c 1600 Bob. Hood 1 Ritson 1. v. 420 Least his fame should 
be buried clean from those that came behind. 1628 Houles 
Thin yd. iEjl- 40 Men .. arc many times to fall first to ac¬ 
tion, the which ought to come behind. 

4 . fig. (from 1) In reserve, kept back, not yet 
brought forward or mentioned ; still to come. 

1250 I.\v. i8or_’He haddc bihinde ehlctenc hou.send. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. iW.de W. 153116 b, Smoke, the more it en- 
creaseth. the lesse is behynde. 1542 Udali. Erasm. 

A pel'll. 276 b, There is but a \crayc lit lo litlc tyme of my 
life behinde. 1603 Shaks. Mas.Jor iff, v. 345 Wee’ll show 
What's yet behinde. 1630 Wadsworth .V/. Pilgr- v. 46 He 
. told what was behinde of his former discourse. 1687 T. 
Broun Saints in 67V. Wks. 1730 1 . 73 The oddest and 
most comical scene is still behind. 1750 Johnson RauUd. 
No. 67 ? 2 'The expectation of some new possession, or of 
some enjoyment yet behind. 1818 Macaui \y in Trevelyan 
life I. ii. 96 But stronger evidence is behind. 

5 . fig. (from 3.) a. Of progress, advancement, 
or attainment; hence, of rank, order, subordination. 

c 1200 Triu. Coll. Horn. 213 I>c-nne man bipechcS o' 5 cr*lie 
him maked to ben bihinden of hat he weneS to ben biforen. 

1300 Cursor M. 6073 Qua for pouert ys be-hinde, 1526 
Tisdale i Cor. i. 7 So that ye are behynde [Wyclif fail, 
16:1 come behinde] in nogyfte. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. in. 
xviit. 83 You..shall see Vourselues to come behind in Armes. 
1788 Miss Burney Diary,etc. 11842* IV. 42 Mrs. Montagu, 
who was behind with no one in kind speeches. 18*7 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. v. iv. 462 The opponents were not be¬ 
hind in violence. 

b. In reference to the fulfilment of an obliga¬ 
tion, esp. of paying money due: In arrear. Const. 
with money unpaid, or the person to whom it is 
due ; in fulfilling an obligation. 

t 1375 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. II.252 So many men in hi* 
world ben byhynde of detie of love. 1454 E. E. Wills (1882 

133 His wages beyng be-hynde. 1493 Fcstivall (W. de 
W. 1515) 20 Ye that be behynde [in making shrift).. come 
and shryve you. 1512 Act 4 lien. I 'HI, xi, I f the seid an- 
nuell rentes.. be behynde. 1596 1 )anett Coniines'}(ist. i'r. 
(16x4)239 Maximilian was behind with them for certaine 
moncths pay. 1614 R. Tailor llog hath lost Pearl 1. i. in 
Dodsley (1780) VI. 381, 1 am behind with my landlord a 
year. 1697 Cless. D'Annoy s Trav. (1706) 86 A man of 
good quality, .much behind in the world. 1765 Act 5 Geo. 

11 , xvii. § 3 in Ox/. % Camb. Enact. 75 In case the rent or 
rents .. shall he behind or unpaid. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
21 July 5/2 If the tenant falls behind with his instalments. 

6. After due time ; late or slow in coming 
forward. Obs. exc. .Sir. 

C1330 Assumpt. Virg. 808 Kuer art ]>ou bi-hynde, Whare 
hast bou so lon^e bene? 1414 Brampton Penit. Ps. Ixv. 
25 Lete no}t thi mercy be behynde. 1727 Walker Li/e 
Peden 38 (Jam.) He w-as never behind with any that put 
their trust in him. 1787 Beattie Scotticisms 14, 1 fear 1 
shall be behind, i. e. not arrive in time.—Late, too late, 
b. Of a watch or clock : Slow. 

1787 BEArrtK Scotticisms 15 My watch is behind, before : 
slow, fast, are better. 

* * In gelation to objects at resl. 

7 . On the back side, al the back; in the rear of 
anything stationary having a recognized front. 


t *220 Saudcs Warde in Cott. Horn. 251 Speowed ham eft 
ut biuoren ant bihinden. C1305 Judas /scar. 83 in E. 

E. P. 109 He smol him wij> a ston bihynde in pate. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy xxm. 9540 He was brochit j>ur”b the 
body with a big speire, pat a irunchyn of Jjc tre tut out 
behynd. a 1540 Pilgrims T. 66 in Thymic's Animadv. 79 
1 n myn eyr behytid I herde a btissinge. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. 
v. i. 43 Caska, like a curre, hchinde Strooke Caesar on the 
nccke. 1713 Steele Englishtn. No. 1. 5 The Servants be¬ 
hind .. were unable to contain from laughing. 1795 Southey 
Joan 0/Arc tv. 388 From behind a voice was heard. 1831 
R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 152 A .. smooth surface, concave 
from behind forwards. 1837 M akryat Dog-Fiend vui, She 
had .. a back-door into the street behind. 

t b. fig. At one’s back, supporting, backing up, 
1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. vii. 71 The remainder of the 
regiment .. (wasj giuen to Sir lames Creelon, there being 
behind Captain Lucy .. with diuerse other.. Captaines. 

C. At the back or on the farther side of some 
object, so as to be hidden. Chieflvyf^. 

Mod. Thai seems fair enough, but is there anything 
behind ? 

8 . Towards the rear, backwards. (With look or 
equivalent verbs.) 

c 1340 Aycnb. x Yzyk aboue and ben eke, and bcuoreand 
behynde. 1382 Wyclif Judg. xx. 40 Beniamyn biholdynge 
bihynde. .lurnede the face. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11. i. 158 She 
that could .. See suitors following, and not looke behind. 
1602 E. Walker Epictetus' Mor. 11737* xii, Run, Nor look 
behind. 1697 Dryoen Tirg. Georg, tv. 708 Th‘ unwar)’ 
Lover cast his Eyes behind. 1799 Worosw. Liny Gray 
wi, O'er rough and smooth she trips along, And never 
looks behind. 1867 Alford Hymn ‘ Pot wardi Seek the 
things before us, Not a look behind. 

9 . To the back, into the rear, t To pul behind 
obs.) : to put into the rear, out of sight, into the 

background, or into a subordinate position. 
c 1380 Wyclif 3 Treat, i. 6t Shrift to God is put bihynde 
.. but privey shrift newe foundun is aulomid as nedeful to 
soulis heele. c 1400 A pel. Loll, go Put not His bidding be 
hynd. e 1430 Lydg. Hoc has t. iii. 11544*6 a, The pride of 
Nembroth there was put behind. < 1450 Rob. Hood 1 Ritson) 

1. i. 1072. I dyd holpe a ^>ore yeman, With wronge was pul 
behynde. Mod. Go behind and look for it. 

B. prep. * With the object in motion. 

1 . In a place left by one who has gone on . 
Usually with leave, remain. stay, expressed or 
understood. I 

r 1200 O it .min 8913 lie wa.-s j>.i bihinndenn hemm bilefedd > 
att te temmple. a 1300 Cursor M. 15879 Lafte fei not bi- 
hynden hem fals feloun ludas. 1526 Pilgr. Per/A W. de 
W. 1551 143'To leuc our becst behynde v>, 1613 Shaks. ! 

Hen. I’lll, iv. ii. 84 l.eaue rue heerc in wretchednesse, be¬ 
hinde ye. 1874 Farrar Christ I. 477 Leaving behind him 
those Phomicmn shrines. Mod. She has resolved to stay 
behind me fur a few days. 

b. fig. In a condition or state left by one ; in 
existence, in life, in the world alter one is ‘gone.’ 

1601 Shaks. 'Tiwl. A', n. i. 20 He left behind him myself 
and a sister, a 1694 Tilloison (I.i Piety and \irtue are not 
only delightful for the present, but they leave peace and 
contentment behind them. 1759 Johnson Rasse/as xxx. 
Wks. 11825* I- 263 The old Egyptians have left behind them 
monuments of industry. 1867 Freeman Norm. Corny I. vi. 
*1876) 420 The lu-t King who left behind him a name for 
just and mild government. 

C. fig. In time lell by nme ; in time past. 

1832 Tennyson Locus ley //. 13 When the centuries behind 
me like a fruitful land reposed. 

12 . After the departure of (a person); in the 
absence of. Obs. Xow, behind his back : see 
< 1300 Be bet 1374 To deine a man bihynden him thou wost 
hit nere no lawe. 1340 Ayenb. 10 po pet misziggek guode 
men behinde ham. 1470 85 Malory Arthur\ 1816) I. 357 
Many "peak more behind him than they will say to his face. 

3 . In the rear of (one moving ; following, after. 

e 1385 Chaucer A. G. U \ 185 By-hynde this god .. I saw 

corny nge of lady is nynelene. 1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. xx 
She will outstrip all praise And make it halt, behinde her. 
1697 Drydex Virg. Georg, tv. 700 And close behind him 
follow'd she. 1742 Young A 7 . Th. 1. 171 Joy behind joy, 
in endless perspective ! __ 1808 Scott Marin. 1. vii, Behind 
him rode two gallant squires. 

b. with reference to any kind of progress, at¬ 
tainment, or position or order attained : Inferior to. 

1526 Tisdale 2 Cor. xi. 5, I suppose that I was not bc¬ 
hynde the chefe apostles. 1593 Hooker Ecet.Pol. 1. vi. § 2 
Wks. 1841 I. 164 Beasts, though otherwise behind men, 
may. .in actions of sense and fancy go beyond them. 1625 
Burges Pers. Tithes 24 The practise of such as are behind 
him in estate. 1823 Lamb Elia .Ser. 1. xv. (1865) 121 She is 
in some things behind her years. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 . 68 They were some centuries behind their neigh¬ 
bours in knowledge. 

4 . Later than, after (the set time), i.c. after the 
set time has passed. In ‘behind time’ there is an 
expression of blame not present in * after time,’ 

1600 Shaks. A. 1 ". L. iv. i. 195 If you..come one minute 
behind your hour. 1632 Rutherford Lett. 26(1862) I. 98 
We be but half-hungered of Christ here, and many a time 
dine behind noon. 1853 C- Bronte Villctte 180 ‘Ten 
minutes behind his time,' said she. 

* * H ith lhe object at resl. 

5 . In the space lying to the rear of, on the back 
side of (a person, or object that has a front and 
back). Behind j'ortifical ions, etc.: inside of, so 
as to be defended by them. 

r 1175 Lamb. Horn. 165 lie is buuen us and bineben, 
biforen and bihinden. a 1225 Juliana 73 Bihinden nare 
schuldreti. c 1300 A'. Alis. 2013 Y wot .. faste byndc, His 
honden his rug bvhyndc. c 1320 Scnyn Sag. iW.) 553 He 
hadde, bihinden ht> paleys, A fair gardin. x6xx Bible Ex. 


xiv. 19 The pillar of the cloud, .stood behinde them. 1760 
Johnson Idler No. 95 ? 6 They wondered how a youth of 
spirit could spend die prime of life behind a counter. 1766 
Goldsm. Pic. W. xxii. (1806) 132 Next morning I took my 
daughter behind me, and set out on my return home. 1849 
Kingsley Pr. Idylls (1875)295 The gentleman from Lloyd's 
with the pen behind his ear. 

b. fig. At the back of (any one) as a support; 
backing (one) up. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 24 June 1 The great arbitrages who 
have behind them the wealthy financial houses in London. 

6. On the farther side of ^an object) from the 
spectator or point of reference ; beyond. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 653 pe burde byhynde ke dor for 
busniar la^ed. a 1400 Chester PI. 209 Alas 1 that \ were 
awaie Ferre behynde France ! 1653 Holcroft Procopius 

iv. 120 All behinde the end of the Euxine is Lazica. 1697 
Dkyden I'irg. Georg, in. 330 Behind the Mountain, or be¬ 
yond the Flood. 18*0 Keats St. Agnes xi. He stood hid.. 
Behind, a broad hall-pillar. 1832 Hr. Martineau Life in 
Wilds i. 3 The mountains behind the Cape of Good Hope. 

b. fig. At the back of, hidden by, on the side 
remote from our observation. 

1866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 198 Behind every phenomenon 
wc must assume a power. 

c. Behind the scenes', in the rear of the scenery 
of a theatre ; hence, behind what is publicly dis¬ 
played, out of sight, in private. 

1711 Aodison Sped. No. 44 ? 5 Murders and Executions 
are always transacted behind the Scenes in the French 
'Theatre. 1779 Horne Disc. (1799) IV. vii. 169 In the Scrip¬ 
ture-histories we are as it were admitted behind the scenes. 
1856 Fkoude Hist. Eng. I. 3x6 There lay,.. behind the 
scenes a whole drama of contention and bitterness. 

7 . Backwards from (oneself), towards what lies 
in the rear of. (With look and equivalent verbs.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 111. xii. 108 Yif he lokc byhynden 
hynt. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xix. 26 The wijf of hym l Lot], 
bih >ldynge bihynde her. 1611 Bible Judg. xx. 40 The Ben- 
jamites looked behind them. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 

6 .» 13 Venturing to look behind him. i860 Tyndall 
Glaciers t. $ 14. 94 The prospect.. behind us. .grew worse. 

8. Into the space lying to the rear of, to the back 
or farther side of. 

1250 Lay. 26057 Arthur .. storle bi-hinde an treo. c 1385 
Chaucer /.. (/. it’. 643 By-hyndyn the mast begynnyth he 
lo fie. 1611 Bible Malt. xxvi. 23 Get thee behind mec, 
Satan. — 2 Kings ix. 10 Turne thee behinde me. Mod. 
’The mouse ran behind tne sideboard. The sun has sunk 
behind the mountains. 

b. fig. Out of attention or consideration. 

1866 Mox ley Dutch Rep. v. i. 673 The plan of Don John 
. .1 put entirely behind me. 

c. To go behind: to press an enquiry into what 
does not appear on the surface of (any matter), or 
is not avowed. 

1884 M. White in Law Times Rip. I.I I. 548/2 The rale 
. was valid and good on the face of it, and the justices 
wete not entitled logo behind it and inquire whether there 
was a concurrent rate. 

* * * I h rase. 

9 . Behind {one's) back has been used as a more 
omphalic expression for behind one , in all senses ; 
but now spec, in sense 2, in which bchind-backs 
also occurs in Scotch. 

c 1325 T. E. A Hit. P. B. 9S0 batlefu) burde. .Btuschcd 
byhynden her bak. 1382 Wvcur Gen. xxii. 13 Abraham, 
-awe bihynd his bak a wether among the thornes. 1470-85 
Malory Artkury 1816) I. 307 ’lo say of me wrong or shame 
behind my back. 1611 Bible Ex. .\xiii.35Thou hast forgotten 
me, and cast me behinde thy backe [1388 Wyclif, behynde 
thi bodi]. 1645 Rutherford Try a 1 9- Tri. Faith 11845*78 
The Father and the Son are speaking of thee behind backs. 
1711 Steele Sped. No. 109 *5 Sir Andrew Freeport has 
said behind my Back, that, etc. 1782 Bp. Newton H'hs. 
II. xxii. 460 ’The tlatterer M ill.. trumpet forth your praises 
behind your back, c 1817 Hogg Tales 9- Sk. IV. 14 Tibby 
was silling behind backs enjoying the meal. 1864 Linnet s 
Trial I. in. i. 303, 1 shoufd be very sorry not to defend 
people behind their backs. 

C. as sb. {eolloq. and vulgar) \ The back side 
or rear part (of the person or of a garment. ; the 
posteriors. 

1786 Lounger No. 54. 17 Two young Ladies .. with new 
Hats on their heads, new Bosoms, and new Behinds in a 
band-box. a 1830 George IV in Sat. Rev. *1862) 8 Feb-, 
Go and do my bidding—tell hint he lies, and kick his be¬ 
hind in my name ! 1833 Marryat P. Simple i 1863)49 'That 
I might not have the front of my irowsers lorn as well as 
the behind. 

D. Comb . *k Behiud-back(8, see 9 above ; be- 
hind-forth {obs,), from behind forward; behind- 
ridor, a rear guard ; behind-sight nonee-wd. (as 
contrast to foresight), backward view, retrospec¬ 
tion. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvttl. lxvii. (1405) 823 [The 
leoperde] reseth on hym hehyndeforlh wyth oytyng and 
Myth clawes. 1471 Hist. Arriv. RJw, /FUS38) 14 A good 
bande of speres and archars his bchynd-rydars. 1884 Pall 
MallG. 8 Feb. 1/1 If our foresight Mere as good as our 
‘ behindsight,* many disasters would never happen. 

Behindhand (brhai-iidjhzund), adv. (ami a.) 
Also 6-7 behind the hand. [f. Behind prep. + 
Hand, probably on the analogy of beforehand. 
Properly an adverb, but in common use as com¬ 
plement of the predicate, in ‘to be behindhand,’ 
where the distinction of adverb and adjective 
breaks down; hence sometimes altribulivcly.] 

1 . In arrear as to the discharge of one’s liabili- 













BEH1NDS. 

ties, in a stale of insolvency, in debt. (Const. 
with.) 

1530 Pai.sor. 423/2, I am behynde the hande as a man is 
that is fallen in pouerty. 1535 Latimer Sertn. «$- Kent. 
(1843)367 He can tell you of more as far behindhand as he. 
1542 Udall Apoph. Itrasm. 319 b, Sore behynde hande in 
debte. 1618 Wotton in Rcliq. Wotton. (1685) 258 He was 
Poor and somewhat behind hand. 1647 W. Browne Polvx • 
ander 1.134, I finde my selfe behindehand with him more 
than T am able to pay him. 1704 Swift T. Tnb§ 2(1709* 48 
Having run something behind-hand with the world. 1752 
Johnson Ramil. No. 101 Pi A cold which has .. put me 
seventeen visits hchind-hand. 

b. In the position of a creditor, entitled to 
money which is in arrear. 

1666 Pepvs Diary 19 Dec.. Many .. are ready to starve, 
they being five years behind-hand tor their wages. 

2 . Behind time, late, too late, ‘ after the event *; 
out of date, behind the times. 

1549 Comp/. Scot. 115 'Phis vrytinj* is cum ouer lait and 
hehynd the hand. 1645 \V. I .ithoow Siege Xcuxastle 11820) 
31 Scotlish-men are aye wise behinde tbe hand. 1711 Ad¬ 
dison Sped. No. 129 ? 5 A Justice of Peace’s Lady, who 
was at least ten years behindhand in her Dress. 1837 Car- 
i.VJ.k Fr. Rev. 1 .1. v.ii. 131 Folly is that wisdom which is 
wise only behindhand. 1875 Browning Aristoph. . \pol. 30? 
Am I perhaps behindhand? come too late? 

3 . In a state of backwardness, less advanced than 
others (///) ; ill provided or prepared {with). 

1542 Udall Apoph. Rrasnt. 169 a, Leauyng me behynd 
ha nde i n houn t i fu 1 nesse. 1601 R. J o 11 Nson Kittyd. tS- Com nr:, >. 
84 Unfurnished of warre provision .. being exceedingly be¬ 
hind hand. 1701 \V. Wotton Hist. Rome 285 Severus was 
not behind-hand in anything that had been customary. 
1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. \ 1778) I. 140 Not to be behind¬ 
hand in politeness. 1845 Disraeli Sybil \ 1863) 59 Ah ! you 
were abroad at the time, and so you are behindhand. 1851 
Hawthornf. Snosv Imagei 1879 >223 A whole class who were 
behindhand with their lessons. 

b. In an incomplete state, unfinished. 

*853 Robertson Seym. Ser. 11. vii, 101 Was there, .some¬ 
thing behindhand of Christ’s sufferings remaining uncom¬ 
pleted ? 

4 . attrib. Backward, tardy, hanging back. 

1611 Shahs. Win/. T. v. i. 151 Interpreters Of my behind¬ 
hand slackncs.se. 

t 5 . quasi-.r/>. The slate of being behind. Obs. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1613) 123 Hee .. invaded Thcs- 
salin, and brought Dorilaus to some behind-hand of fortune. 
1611 Cotgr., Perdre pied, to .. be dr men to a behind¬ 
hand. 

t Behrnds, adv. Oh. rare. [f. Behind with 
advb. genitive -u.c, -s, for earlier-c//.] -Behind. 

1382 Wycmf [sec Behind Aic]. 

+ Behi/ndward, adv. Oh. ff. as prec. + 
-ward.] In tltc direction that is behind. 

e 1440 Hylton Scata Per/. (W. de\V. 1494) xiii. Bj, That 

I myght forgete all thynges the whyche hen behyndwardc. 

Behite, obs. form of Behigut ?'. 

t Behither, adv. and /rep. Oh . [f. Be- + 

] Dther, cf. behind, before , besides , beyond, etc. (A 
useful word, worth reviving.)] 

A. prep . 1 . On this side of. (L. ns. ritra.) 

1521 Abt. Wariiam in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ill. I. 241 Yt 

-hold engendre grete obloquy ami sclandre to the Univer¬ 
sity, botne behyther the See and heyondo. 1589 Puttf.n- 

II am Eng. Poesie(.\rb.) 257 The Italian, .callclh the French¬ 
man .. and all other breed behithcr their mountaines Ap. 
pennincs, Tramontane 1679 Evelyn Diary (1827) III. 14, 

1 called at my cousin Evelyn's who has a very pretty seat in 
the forest, 2 miles behithcr Cliefdcn. 1711 J. Greenwood 
Eng. Gram. 82 The Parlour lies behithcr, or on this Side 
the K itch in. 

2 . Short of, barring, save. 

1633 G. Herbert II. Rapt ism in Temple 36 Let me he soft 
and supple to thy will.. to others, mild, Behithcr ill. 1671 
O1.F.V Herbert's C. Parson 1 'ref. Aijb (N\>, I have not any 
one thing, behither vice, that hath occasioned so much con- 
tempt of the clergie. 

B. adv. On this side, on the nearer side. 

1650 Eloerfield Tythes 280 Of what is behither., I need 
say nothing. 

Behmenism, var. form of B<ehmenism. 
Behof(e, obs. f. of Behoof and Behoove. 
Behoft(e: see Bhiofthe. 

Behold (b/hpu'ld), v. Pa. 1. beheld. Pa. 
pple. beheld, arch, beholden. Chief forms: 
Inf. 1-2 biheald-an, 2 -helden, 2 ~ 5 *hald-e(n, 3 -;> 
-holde(n, 6- behold. Iad. pres, yd sing, 2 bi¬ 
halt. I\i. t. 1-4 beheold, -hield, -held, -huld, 
-heild, -heeld, 5-beheld, (4 beholded). Pa.pple. 
4bihaldon, 4-beholden, 4-5 beholde, 7-beheld, 
(4 behelded, beholdyd, 4-6 -ed). For other 
forms see Hold. [OK.biha/dun [\X Sax. behealdan), 
identical w. OS. biha/dan, OFris. bihalda , OIIG. 
hi Italian, inod.G. be halt en. Du. behouden, i. bi- Bk- 

2 + haldan, healdan to Hold, The application 
to watching, looking, is confined to English.] 

X. To hold by, keep, observe, regard, look. 

+ 1 . trans. To hold by, keep hold of, retain. Oh. 

a 1000 CvJmon's Gen. 366 (Gr.) Da;t Adam sceal.. minne 
stronglican stol behealdan. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Scl. Wks. 
I. 384 Men that biholdcn [< 1 / 3 *. E holdenl bileve of Crist. 
1525 Lo. Burners Froiss. II. Ixiv. [Ixix] 222 Kuery man 
behelde the same oppynyon. 

b. intr. (for ref.) To hold, keep to. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9483 Toqiiasscruis strailly he bi-held. 

+ 2 . trans. To hold by some tie of duly or obli¬ 
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gation, to retain as a client or person in duty bound. 
Found only in the pa. pple. Beholden, q.v. 

t 3 . a. intr. To hold on by, appertain or belong 
toe b. trans. To perlain, relate or belong to, lo 
concern. Obs. 

a 1067 Chart.-Eadweard in Cod, Dipt. IV. 214 God e<*»w 
Sehenlde and atle < 5 c Sat beholde intd Sure hAlagen stowe. 
r 1175 Lamb. Horn. 65 J>e pater tioster hihalt me noht, bmc 
ic habbe in mi hobt. a 1250 Moral Ode 156 in E. E.P. 
<1862) 31 Al hit hanged, and bihalt bi tsvam wortle. 

<•1440 Pecock Rebr. 1. ix. 45 Ech of hem [gouernauncis] 
whiche biholden the making, .of the said sacramenlis. 

+ 4 . trans. To hold or contain by way of purport 
or sign in cal ion, to signify, mean. Oh. 

c 1200 Ormin 13408 We mujhenn sen whatt itt bihallt. 
a 1225 St. Marker. 7 Whet hihalt, .. [m tu nc buhest to 
me? 

+ 5 . trans. To hold in regard, keep, observe 
(commands, appointed days. etc.). Oh. 

971 Itlickl. Horn, ji Symle bli)>e mode Godcs beboda 
ulan we behealdan. 1387 Trkvisa lligdeu <18651 •- 243 hi 
Romaynes .. byhelde )?ilke d.ayes and vvrou^t nou^t kilke 
dayes. 

f 0. a. trans. To regard (with the mind\ have 
regard to, attend to, consider, b. intr. To give 
attention or regard, have regard unto. to. Oh. 

<*825 I'csp. Ps. lx. 1 Bihald to gebede minum. a 1000 
Ags. Ps. lx. 1 Beheald min sebed. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
lxi. 1 Unto mi. bede bihald k°u- < 1300 t'eket 760 A! this 
(ho so rbl hihahh) thu gynnest forth to drawe, 1382 
Wyclif Gen, iv. 5 The Lord biheldc to Abe! and to his 
3iftis. ‘la 1400 Cato Major. ,11. xxv, Lnde and biginnynge 
oH>e werk BoJh: kou hem hi-holde. 

7 . trans. a. 'J'o hold or keep in view, to watch ; 

1 to regard or contemplate with the eyes; to look 
I upon, look at (implying active voluntary exercise 
j of the faculty of vision . are It. This has passed 
I imperceptibly into the resulting passive sensation : 

b. To receive the impression of .anything) through 
1 the eves, to see : the ordinary current sense. (It is 
| not easy to show the beginning of sense b, as 
nearly all the early instances have some sugges¬ 
tion of llte former: the earlier quotations under 1). 
must therefore be treated as merely introductory.) 

a. 971 Rlii At. I tom. 11 Lnglas lue^cornc hcheoldau. 1/1200 
Trin. Horn. 29 f>e wiimnan bihalt hire she a were and cumed 
hire slmdewe baronne. <1250 <hr/ 4 A’. 1323 On ape mat 
a !>o<; bi-halde. An leves wenden. <i 1300 Cursor M. 290 
Behald )ki sune and kou mat se. c 1450 Merlin xiv. >25 
The maiden hym be-heilde mochc, and he her. 1523 l.n. 
P*FRNu ks Froiss. 11812' 1 .423 I hey brought him to the prim is 
..who l>ehelde hyin riglit fersly and felly. 1530 Palsgk. 
447/1 To se an oldc rydilyllcd queene to beholde herselfe in 
a gl.i'i>e. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. § 2 11873' 1 Beholding 
you not with the inquisitive eye of presumption. 1667 
Milton /’. L. ix. 1080 How shall 1 behold the face Hence¬ 
forth of Giod or Angel, earst with joy And rapture so ofi be¬ 
held? 1676 HoBin s Iliad 291 And when enough beholden 
them he had. 1718 Poru Iliad \. 553 From far Behold 
I the field. 

, b- C1175 Lamb. Horn. 177 He muwen ben of-drad J>u bine 
| senlled bi-helde. <11225 Ancr. R. 106 He biheold hu his 
J deore deciples fluen alle vront him. 1382 Wvci.n Gen, xxtv. 
64 Rebecca, Isaac biholdyd, descenditleof the camel. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 26/1 To behalde: asspicere casn. 1565 Staim.u- 
ton Fortresse 56 And such as haue not heard haue yet be¬ 
holded. 1596 Shaks. Tam, Shr. 11. j. u, I newer yet l>e- 
held that speciall face, Which I could fancie. 1697 Duvni N 
I'irg. Georg, iti. 711 On Winter Seas we fewer Storms be¬ 
hold. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 1 .90 These are unrs be¬ 
holden Bv your eyes in Eden, i860 Tvnuam. Gtae. 1. § 16. 
109 Anything more exquisite I had never beheld. 

t 8. intr. To look. Const, with various adverb* 
and prepositions. Oh. (exe. as absolute use of 7/ 

£1175 Lamb. Horn. 133 Bihald he seide up to heouene. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 153 Bi-hold up to heuene and tel [>c 
sterres. c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. A. 809 Ilys face,. pat watz >o 
fayron lo byholde. c 1386 Chaucer Frank/. T. 133 Thanne 
wolde she. .pitously in to the see biholde. 1393 1 angl. /*. 
FI. C. 1. 14 Esteward ich hyhulde* after ke sonne. 1491 
Canton l itas Patr. <W. de W. 1495)11. 2iob/2 The holy 
fader.. bcholdynge upon hym. 1509 Barclav Ship of 
Footes (1570) ».• vj, Beholde vnto the shore, 1601 Shaks. 
Jut. C. v. iii. 33 Come downe, behold no more. 1634 
Malory's Arthur (1816) II. 95 They took their horses, and 
beheld about them. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc \i. 277 
The Maiden’s host beheld. 

+ 9 . a. intr. To look or face (as a building) 
against or to (a direction), b. trans. To face. Oh. 

1382 Wyclif Song Sol. vii. 4 The tour of Liban that be- 
holdith a^en Damasch. c 1449 Pecock Re/r. m. i. 280 At 
the see that biholdith to the west. 1593 Fale Dialling 8 
Let the arke behold the South. 1634 Sir T. 1 Ierbert Trav. 
209 The Land is high..chiefly where it beholds the Sea. 
1677 Moxon Meek. Extrc. (1703) 310 The South Erect .. 
whose Plane .. directly beholds the South. 

+ 10 , trans. To look upon, view, consider ^(some¬ 
thing) ; lo consider or hold in a certain capacity. 

164a Rogers Kaaman 344 To behold himsclfc the true 
bread and .. water of life. 1650 Fuller Pisgak 111. i, It is 
beheld in Scripture as most solemn and of highest import¬ 
ance. 166a — Worthies (1840) II. 223 Though beans be 
generally beheld hut as horse and hog-grain. Ibid. 551 He 
is beheld one of the first merchants. 

+ 11 . Senses apparently derived from Hold at 
a later period. Only in Sc. Obs. (Some of these 
are doubtful.) 

+11. intr. To ‘hold/ stop, wait. 

1 a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. /, I. 143 (Jam.) They beheld 
but keeped still the fields. 1768 Ross tie tenor,’ 21 (Jam.) 
j 4 i’hai’s true, 4 quo’ she, ‘but we'll bchad a wee. 4 
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+ b. trans. ‘Toawaii/ Jam. 

1639 Act Chas. /, Addit. (18141' • 6^5 iJam.) Tobchold the 
trenuic with the commissioner^. </1662 Baili.ii. Lett. 1773* 

I . 24 (Jam.) To behold ihc event of that meeting. 

+ 12 . trans. ‘To connive at. lake no notice of.’ Jam. 
<71670 Spalding Troub. Chas. /, 1 . 154 <J u«.) To under¬ 
stand if his lordship would behold them, or if he would raise 
forces against them. 

+ 13 . ‘To permit/ Jam. 

<71670 Spalding Troub. Chas. I, I. 117 (Jam.) They .. de¬ 
sired him out of love .. that he would l>e pleased to behold 
them to go on, otherwise they were making such prepara¬ 
tions that they would come and might not be red-led. 

Beliold Jt/hpu’ld), ini. The imperative of the 
preceding verb, used to call attention ; - Lo ! 

[< 1440 J ork Myst. xx. 193 Bo-halde I10we he alleggis oure 
lawtt.j 1535 CoNKRDAi.K Mat. iii. 1 Beholde, 1 will send my 
inessaunger. 1590 Shaks. Mids.K. 1. i 147 Behold,The iawe- 
of darknesse do deuoure it vp. a 1764 Lloyd l>inl. Wks. 

II. 2 Behold f to yours and my surprize. These trifles to a 
volume rise. 1831 Carlvi.i: Sart. Res. 111. viii, Fortunatu- 
.. when he . .wished himself Anywhere, behold he m a-. There. 

+ Beh.O’ldable, a. Oh. In 5 bi-. [f. Behold r*. 
+ - able.] That admits of being contemplated. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. i.\ii. 37 A lawe. .doableand not oonli 
knoweahle and biholdeable. /bid. 11. i. 134 Ech .. is a treuthe 
j con-iderable, or speculablc, or biholdable oonli. 

Beholden b/hJuOd’n), ppl. a .: also 4 biltal- 
den,biholde, 5-6hehold e. 5byholden, -balden, 
behouldeu, 9 {dial.) behauden, behadden, bo- 
hodden. [Originally pa. pple. of BeiimU) t\ • Imt 
senses 1 and 2 are not actually found in other parts 
of the vb.. though ‘ bold or retain tinder obligation* 
was a natural enough sense of he-hold. See also 
Beholding ppl. a.] 

1 . Attached, or obliged to a person ; tinder 
personal obligation for favours or service.-. 

< 1340 Ga:,>. .y Gr. Rut. 1547. 1 am lively bibalden, ^ em-r* 

, more u> lie Be sen)aunt to your--e!uen. /bid. 1841. ) am 
i derely to yow biholde. 1414 Brampton t'cnil, li. ?o 
Manye, that were to me beholde. 1489 Canton Fnytcs 0/ 
A. m. x. 188 The more beholden is the lorcle unto hym. 
1592 tr. Junius on Re r\ xiii. 1 The bca-l i< beholden for ail 
I unto the Dragon. 1656 Bramilvli. A’r///r. %ii. 283. I am 
1 much beholden to him for ea-ing me of the labour of reply¬ 
ing. 1741 Richardson Pamela - 1S241 1 . x.wii. 41 Beside-. 
1 don’t love to be beholden. 1816 Seovr Old Mart. 49'And 
wad keep ye in bread without being behadden to ony aue.’ 
1873 F. Hall Mod. English 11 How deeply we are l>cnolden 
to ilie happy daring of translators, f u r the amplitude and 
1 variety of our dieti< t). 

+ 2 . Under moral obligation, in duly bound to do 
I something . Oh. 

01450 Kut. de la Tone (iS 63 i io 3 Kueriche fader and 
moder is he holde to praie for her children. < 1485 P/gly 
Myst. <1882' hi. 1814 To worchep lesu key ar be-hold. 1502 
Ord. Crysteu Men 1. vii. 11506)82 He i- boumle and bcbolfle 
for to byleue that who so tre-pa-seth .. is in deedlye -ynne 
+ 3 . Regarded, considered. Oh. 
a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 310 The thynge byholden y- to 
say, the bcholdynge of the causes. 

+ Beholdenness : see Bkiioldinonkss. 

[Richardson's pretended «juolation of beholdenness fi-un 
Sir P. Sidney is a double error, rcprehensilily copied by 
subsequent dictionaries: the quotation i- from R. Beling 
116281, and the word is beholdingnesse , q.v.’ 

Beholder (b/+i<?» ldDj). Also 4 bi-. by-, be- 
holdar, -ere. [f. Behold v. + -ek 1.] One who 
beholds, a watcher, looker on. spectator. 

e 1374 Chaucer Foeth, v. vi. 178 GckI byholder and forwiter 
of alle kinges. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 32, 1 haue sett K* a l>e- 
holdar lo hows of Israel. 1526 Pilgr . Per/. AS', de 
W. 15311 203 Beynge the very seers ^ beholders of his 
magesty. 1535 Covi rdale Esther .vv. 2 God, which is the 
beholder & Sauiourc of all thinges. 1600 Shaks. . f1, 
ii. 139 All the beholders take his part with weeping. 1660 
Fuller Mixf Contemp. (1841) 242 The multitude of actors 
and beholders at the mustering in Hyde Park. 1712 Budcell 
Spec/. No. 404 ?6 If Ctelia would be silent, her Beholders 
would adore her. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2' 1 .492 A sight 
to gladden the beholder s eye. 

Beholding (b/hJu*ldig) f vbl. sh .; also 3 bi- 
haldting, biholdung, 4 by-, behaldyng. [f. Be¬ 
hold V. + - 1 NG 1 .] 

1 . The action of looking at; contemplation, sight. 
<r 1225 St. Mather. 14 Wio luueliche lates, wi 5 steape bi- 
haldunge ei 5 er on o 5 er. 1382 Wyclif 2 Chron. xxv. 21 Thei 
3euen to hem silf beholdingis cither to other 1483 Caxton 
G. dela Tour D v, The fourthe foly of Flue was the fooly»-.h 
beholdyngc. 1605 Shaks. Lear lit. vii. 10 The reuen^es.. 
are not fit for your beholding. 1702 Rowe Tanterl 1.1.321 
My Eyes first own’d thee .. the joy of their Beholding. 

+ 2 . Mental contemplation ; consideration. Oh. 

a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 310 The beholdyngc of the causes. 
1540 Covfrdale Prej C Fruit/ulLess. Wks. 1844 1 .206 Sweet 
contemplation and beholding of God’s almighliness. 

+ 3 . Regard, reference) Oh. 

<*1449 Pecock Repr. 1. iii. 17 Thou* no biholding therto 
were maad into Holi Scripture. 

4 . The thing beheld : + a. An image, a spectre. 
Oh. b. A vision, arch. 

1 1440 Gesta Rom. 240 She shalle loke in the glas, & hir 
ownc beholdyng shalle bowe & passe to hir aycne. 18*4 
Coleridge Aids Ref. (1848) 1 . 322 Shadows and imperfect 
beholdings and vivid fragments of things distinctly seen. 
1826 K. Irving Babylon I. 111. 161 Twice, .doth the Prophet 
mention this part of his beholding. 

v The sense ‘ Obligation/ the only one recognized 
by Dr. Johnson, assigned by him on ihe strength 
of a quotation from Carew, is a mere blunder. 
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mechanically perpetuated by subsequent diction¬ 
aries : C a few’s word is behohiingnes , q.v. 
Beholding, ppL a. [f. as pree.+- ixg 2 . Sense 
i evidently originated in an error for Beholden, 
either through confusion of the endings (cf. esp. 
the 15th c. spelling ~ync for -f«), or, more prob¬ 
ably, after beholden was shortened to bcholdc , be • 
hold, and its grammatical character obscured ; the 
general acceptance of ‘ beholding ’ may have been 
due to a notion that it meant ‘looking (e.g. with 
respect, or dependence)/ or to association with 
the idea of ‘holding of’ or ‘from * a feudal supe¬ 
rior. (It was exceedingly common in the 17th c., 
for which no fewer than 97 instances have been sent 
in by our readers.)] 

f 1 . Under obligation, obliged, indebted, Be¬ 
holden ; in late use often : Dependent. Obs. 

D1450 A'/it. de l,i Tours iii. 11 Bought cr, yc are mochc 
l>ehotcle 10 seme God.] 1483 Caxton ibid. C viijb, Dame 
ye ben mochc bcholdyngc to god. 1551 6 Robinson tr. 
Mote's Vtop. 36. 1 was umche bonnde and beholdyngc to 
die righte reuerende father. 1598 Sh.vks. Merry W. 1. i. 
283 A Inst ice of peace sometime may be beholding to his 
friend, for a Man. 1662 H. Mori: Ant id. Ath. 1. yi. (1712119 
We have some Ideas that we arc not beholding to our 
Senses for. a 1704 T. Brown Eng. Sat. Wks. 1730 1. 25 
tcrity has lx.cn very little beholding to the ancient Greeks fur 
satire. 1719 D'Uhfly Fills 118721 1 .67 And he for their .. 
bread, Beholding to his wife. 

f 2 . ? Thai holds fast the eyes; engaging, attrac¬ 
tive. Obs. /are~ l . 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (159811. 50 When he saw me .. my 
beautie was no more beholding to him then my harmony. 

3 . Looking 0.1. gazing. 

1593 Siiaks. Aiar. 1590 Which when her -ad-beholding 
husband saw. Amazedly in her sad face he states. 

t Belio'ldingness. Obs. [f. pree. + -nk.sk.] 
The condition of being beholden to any one ; obli¬ 
gation, indebtedness; in laic use) dependence. 

1580 Sidney . b’t ad/a 111. 253 All other in canes, that might 
either establish a beholdingnus, or at least awake a kind- 
ncssc. 1602 Cakkw ( ’omioalKtob, My love to vert 11c, ami not 
any particular behohiingnes, hath expressed this my te-li- 
mony. 1628 R[ichard] Bfu.tNt:] Sidney's .Irmdia vi. 
11628*381 492 Lconatus the youg king of Pontus 1 who hail 
bin there to acknowledge his beholdingnesse to them. 1658 
Siinv.shv Diary 11836) 200 That servile condition, .behold- 
ingness or dvpeadancc on the cider [brother]. 

Belio ney, v. [f Be- 6+ Honey.] To smear 
or sweeten with honey, or Jig. with honied words. 

1611 Coigr., F. nun idler, to behunie, to sweeten, dresse.. 
with honie. 1845 Whitehall xix. 120 This bchoneying and 
larding of women with high-sea-oned compliments. 

Belioof b/h/ 7 f). Forms: (1-2 bi*, beh6f, 

3 5 \dative') bihouo, 4-5 bihove, 4-6 behoue, 
4-7 behove, 6 -7 behoove, 6-8 behoofe, 6- be¬ 
hoof. (Also 4 5 bihufe, 4-6 byhove, behuf, 5 
byhofF, beofe, 5 6 bchofe, -houfe, 6 Sc. bohowe, 
-hufe, -huif, 7 behoolfeA [OK. *bihif ‘utility/ 
occurring in the deriv. bilnf-He useful, necessary ; 

OFris. bihof Du. behoef MUG. b/hitof inod.G. 
behuf, of same meaning ; f. * bihof, ])a. t. of Grig, 
lent. *bihajjau, MUG. be he ben ‘to take, hold, 
receive/ f. hi-, He- + hafjan. OK. Jifban, pa. t. Inf 
‘to Heave, raise/ orig. ‘to lake up, take/ cogn. 
w. L. cap if re. The original sense seems to have 
been either, ‘taking in. reception, acquisition/ 
whence ‘gain, advantage/ or ‘taking away, taking 
to oneself, taking the use of/ whence ‘ use/ Sec 
also the synonyms Hihkve, Bihofthk.] 

1 . Use, benefit, advantage. Chiefly in 7 'o, for. 
on, (formerly into, /ill) {the) behoof of. Jn . on 
behoof of, are due to confusion with be half A pi. 
rare. 

<1205 Lav. 1050 ^eorntiS.. mine leoue dohtcr to swa 
Ia 3 e mantles bihoue (1250 bihofej. *440 Hampole Pr. Cense. 
70 lie ordaynd, for mans byhnfe, lieven and herlh. 1375 
Barhim. r Bruce xv. 517 jDouglasl held no thing till his be- 
hnf. 1393 Gower Con/. I, 15 Upon the bond to were a she 
.. Accordclh nought to the behove Of resonablc mannes 
use. 1482 Marg. Faston in Lett.Zfa 111 . 286. I bequeth 
an C marc .. to the use and byhoff of the seid William 
Faston. 1483 Caxton Cato Eij l>, Alle thynges shal come 
to your behoufe in hahnndauiice. 1401 Act 7 Hen. Ill, 
xx, Londes..which be..to his use or behove had. C1530 
Mown Dequat. Xoviss. Wks. 93 For whose vse and behoofe 
thei kepe it. 153a Hervet Xenophons llonsch. (1768) 28 
Deiyucred it vnto yon to kepe for bothe our behoues. 1549 
Oldl llrasm. Far. 1 Tint. ill. 1 [A bishop is] one that careth 
for y* commodities and behonfes of others. 1553 T. Wilson 
Khet. 7 In behove of the pubhque weal. 161 x Bible Prcf. 5 
For the Ixhoofe and edifying of the vnleamed. 1625 M1 lton 
Death Fair hi/, vii, Which careful Jove in nature's true 
behoof Took up. 1667 — V. L. 11. 982 No mean recom- 
pence it brings To your behoof. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. 
II. 365 To the use and behoof of A and his heirs. 1769 
Robertson Chas. V, 111 . vat. 35 Taking towns for his own 
behoof. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. (1861I 1 .31 Fines arc 
imposed for the behoof of the count. 1857 Miss Wink- 
worth Tattler's Li/e 4* Strut. 386 They devote all their 
prayers .. to their own behoof. [1868 1 ', Paget Ltieretta 
207 The parlour had been turned into a bedroom on my be¬ 
hoof. 1 

t 2 . ? What it behoves one to do; obligation, 
duty. Obs. rare. 

1594 Southwell M AJagd. Fun. Tcares 161 It uon- 


sidereth behoofe more than benefit. and what in duty it 
should, not what indeed it can. 
t 3 . ? A gift for behoof of the recipient, a ‘bene¬ 
fit* or benefaction, a gratuity, a ‘tip/ Obs . rare. 

1596 SrENSER State ltd. 529 No offices should be sold for 
money, .nor no behoves taken for captaincies of counties. 
Behooped, behoot, etc.; see Be -pref 
Bohoove, variant of Behove v. 
Behorewe,behorn,behorror,etc.: see Be- pref. 
t Beho'te, sb. Obs. [OK. hclnU, f. behdtan to 
promise: cf. Beiiete, Benight sb.] A promise. 

c 1000 Ags. Gasp. Luke xxiv. 49 lc sende on eow mines 
f:eder bchat. C1175 Coft. I lout. 225 Ic wille set tan mi 
wed .. to bisan l>ehate. <21300 F.. F. Fsa/ter cxv. 14 Mi 
be-hotes yhelde sal I Bifore alle his folke. 

Behote, earlier and better form of Benight 7 >. 
t BeliO'ten, ///. a. Obs. [f. pree.] Promised. 

c 1200 Tritt. Coll. Horn. 185 Bat is hat bihotene lond. 

t Beho*ting, vbl. sb. Also bi-, by-, [f. as prcc. 
+ -ing1 : cf. Benighting.] Promising, promise. 

t 1300 A'. Alis. 4000 Thou, for mede, or byhotyng, Stal 
byhynde on oure kyng Him to den. 1340 Ayenb. 40 Be 
yefpes, ojjcr be liehotingcs. 1496 Dives .y Faup. |W. do \\'.) 
11. xv. 125 Auowe is byhotynge of some good thynge made 
to god with auy>cmcnt. 

Behoufe, obs. form of Behoof. 

Behouneed, etc.: see Be- pref 
t Believable, a. Obs. [f. Behove v. -*• -able.] 
Useful, profitable, advantageous; incumbent. 

/ 1460 J. Kcs sell Bk. Xur/ure in Halves Bk. 118681 172 
perfore MufTc of household is beho\ cable. 1482 Monk 0/ 
Evesham Arb.l 49 V tuke hem, ami to behouabtc vsus ful 
irculy y spende hem. 1553 87 Foxk A. <v M. (1596) 1021^1 
Gamaliel did see better what was behooueable. 1596 Bi.i 1. 
Surv. Fepery 11. 11. viii. 172 It was as well behnouahlu to 
bane the wiues confirmed, as the hushandes. 

t Beho'vably, adv. Obs. [f. prcc. +-i.v-.] 
Usefully, profilably, advantageously, advisably. 

1512 Act 4 Hen. I’ll/, xix. § 6 To do all that, .-hall seme 
lxhovcabty an<l necessarye. 

Bebove, behoove (b/h/?*v, -h<»»‘ v), v. Forms: 
i behotmu,2-3 be-, bihouen, (3 -hofen.-heouen. 
bioue, behafe\ 3-5 bi-, byhoue, (4 behowe, 
byhufe, bohowue, behowf), 4-6 behuif, 4-7 
behoue, (5 behofe , 6 behooue, (bihoove, be- 
hoofo, behuf, behof)* 6- behoove, 5- behove. 
Pa. /. behoved. (4 byhodL For contracted im¬ 
personal forms, see Bus. [OK. bi-. bchofian (cor- 
resp. to MLG. be hove n , Ml hi. and Du. behoerven . 
f. bihof sb.: see Behoof. Lit. ‘ to be of Ixrhoof or 
use.* Historically, it rimes w ith more, prove, but 
being now mainly a literary word, it is generally 
made to rime w ith t ore, grove, by those who know 
il only in books. Cf. prerve,proof : be horse, behoofl\ 
11 . h a/ts. To have use for or need of, to require ; 
to be in want of. Object orig. genitive.) Obs. 

* 890 K.. .Ki.i rei> B.rda iv. v, Mvccl wuiut l>eh6fa!> mycle> 
l.cccdomcs. c 1000 Sax. t.cechd. 111 . 440 peah [>a scearp 
|>:inclan witan .. pisNe cngliscan jcheodncsNC ne bchoficn. 

< >>75 Lamb. Hem. 63 Sua ki-hom .-3 l>c smile fode. 1483 
Caxion Gold. J.eg. 281/2 Somme sekenes in the legge 
whiche behoueth a medycyne. 1523 Ln. Berners Froiss. 
<1812) 1 . 626 One of the mo>t strongest towncs of the worldt ; 
for it bchovclli mo than ii. C. M. men to besiege it rounds. 
./ 1670 Hacket ./ bp. Williams f. (Dd He had all thosi: 
endowments .. which arc behoved in a scholar. 

t 2 . To be physically of use, needful, or necessary 
to ; only in 3 pers.). Obs. Object orig. dative. 

1x54 O. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 § 6 Al j»at heom be- 
honed. <1175 Lamb. Horn. 6^ He us 3011 e. }>el us hihoueS 
ulche dei. 4 1230 Halt Meia. 27 Me IxheancS his help. 
1207 R. Gi.on:. 177 F.ch [erne] ys in a roche hjnn sulf 
\or hem byhauep niuche mete. C1350 Will. I'ale rue 
2349 Alle barneys l>nt be hoves to werre. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. 11. xxxi. 142 Gonnes and the pouldre that lx*- 
houclh ihcrto. c 1530 More De quat. Noviss. Wks. 90 I .alxnir 
.. to geate that thee and thync behoucth. 1667 Milton 
F. L. ii. 942 Behoves him now lx>th Oare and Saile. 

3 . To be morally needful or requisite lo ; to be 
iuenmlient, proper, or due. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 109 pan alden hihonaS du^ende pewas. 
1387 Trevisa Higdon n86s> I. 67 Ouper vnderstondymgc 
hihouep of |>e ryuercs of Farad ys, pa° auc tours write)>. 
1538 Balk Thre A a: res 873 Those are perswaded all 
thjmges them to behoue, 157a Forrest Theophilus 358, 

I will informc him what doth behove in pis case. 1684 
Contempt. State Man 11. vi. 16991 190 They informed him 
of the King's Testament and what behoved him. x86o 
Trench Seim. Westm. Ah. xiv. 158 If this behoves in the 
time of a great joy, it behoves still more in the time of a 
great sorrow. 

b. To befit, be due to ; to belong, pertain, suit. 
1470 85 Malory Arthur (1816) 11 . 221 This shield be- 
hoveth to no man but unto sir Galahad. 1485 Caxton 
Paris ctf /•'. 67 Now see I wel that now me byhooeth noo 
hoopc ne truste. 150a Ord. Crysten Men < W. de W.i 1. vii. 
56 It behoueth unto all the xnoost grete clerkes. X577 Hah- 
kison Descr. Fug. u. xx. (1877I 827 We wold haue them in 
reuerence as to their case benooveth. 1814 Scott Ld. Isles 
vi. ix. With honour, as behoved To page the monarch 
dearly loved. t88i Rossetti Ball, jy Soutt. 119 To such 
bright cheer and courtesy That name might best behove. 

4 . quasi-infers, (the subject being a clause). In 
early ME. without it, which is now ordinarily used, 
a. with the thing incumbent expressed by an in¬ 
finitive, and with personal object: It is incumbent 
upon or necessary for (a person 1 ) to do (something). 


c taoo Ormin 16706 Bihofepp .. pe mannes sune onn erpe 
To wurrpen hofenn upp. c 1325 Ii. F. Al/it . P. A. 927 
A jrret cite .. Vow hyhod haue. 1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. iv. 
10 l o whom it hadde hihouid [1388 it bihoftej me to ^euc 
mede. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 103Vs behoueth fyrst to passe. 
1591 Spenser VirgiFsGtint lix, She. .observ'd th'appointed 
way, as her behooved. 1611 Birlf. Heb. ii. 17 in all things 
it behooued him to bee made like vnto his brethren. 1649 
Milton PS ikon. iii. Wks. (18511 355 Wherefore did he goe at 
all, ii behooving him to know there were two Statutes 
that declar'd he ought first, etc. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters Ill. 341 It behooves the more weakly..to be more 
cautious. 179a Burke Core. (1844) IV. 33 It greatly be¬ 
hoved government to keep its temper. i8ao W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. If, 354 It behoved him to keep on good terms 
with his pupils. 1855 H. Rkfd Led. Eng. I At. i. (1878) 28 
What Iwoks docs it behoove me to know? 

b. without pers. obj.: It is proper or due. arch. 

tit 240 li'ohnnge in Cot/. Horn. 275 Bihoues purh pi grace 

^npliche to witc me. 1340 H a.mpolk Fr. Consc. 945 God war 
worthy mare to be lufed pan any creature, and swabyhufed. 
1563 Siiute Archit. Diiij b. Now it behoueth to make men¬ 
tion of an other order. 1633 G. H lrukht Agonie in Temple 29 
Two. .things. The which to measure it doth more behove. 
1876 Swinrurnh Erecth. 1452 Vet no pause behoves it make. 

c. the thing incumbent expressed by a clause. 
arch. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Malt, xviii. 6 Behofas |<r 975 Rush70. 
bepearfep] him Let he Sehongija coern-stan. Ibid. John 
xviii. 14 Bchofad pxite an monn sie dead fore frem folce. 
e 1200 Okmix 17966 Itt bihofepp wet palt he nu forrpwarrd 
waxe. a 1240 Snudes Warde 247. 1375 Barbour Bruce vi. 
114 And than bchnfit, he chesit him ane Of thir twa. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. 403 II bchouys that the hlynde here the hahe. 
1533 Tindalf. Lord's Supper 31 It behoveth, that the son 
of man must die. 1547 Homilies 1. Read. Script, it. (18591 
15 It hchooveth not, that such .. should set aside reading. 
1647 W. Browne Folexander 1. 126 It behooves, likewise, 
that you give some roome and place to those that spenke to 
you. i860 Adler Faunef.s Pros’. Poetry xvii. 389 1 1 well he- 
lux>ves that every faithful friend, .should dread to disclose 
. .his passion. 

fd. the thing incumbent elliptical!)’ omitted, Obs. 

e 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 75 He nis nawiht alse leful alse him 
hi-houede. 150a Arnold Chron. 1811)207 The satramcntL 
freely to make and here lowborn it behougthe. 1644 Milton 
Areop. (Arb.) 54 If he be of such worth as behoovs him. 

5 . Used, owing to confiiMon between the accusa¬ 
tive and nominative (see first two quots.), as a 
personal verb; To be under obligation {to do); 

must needs, ought, have. Of northern origin, 
and since 1500 only Scotch. 

R1340 Ha v polk J'rose Tr. (1866)5 pe natn of Ihesu es 
helcfull and nedys by-houys be lufed 01 all. (*1386 Chaucfr 
Fers. T. F 557 A servaum of God bihoveth nought to 
(hide.) <1400 Apoi. Loll. 31 Swclk men be howuen tak 
hede. 1475 Caxton Jason 76 'J’he.. craft that he be¬ 
houeth to obseruc and kepe. 1549 Cottipl. Scot. xv. 131 We 
helm fit fyrst lo reueil it. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Fop. Cerent. 
11. ix. 52 He behooved to offend the lewes. 1759 Robert¬ 
son Hist. Scot. JI. vin. 45 They behoved to esteem them 
traitors. 1832 Sir W. II \milton Disc. 11853) lot He behoved 
.. clearly to determine ihe value of the principal terms. 

f b. To ow e. Obs. 

1496 Dives <y Faup. iv. 24/2 He that mochc hath byhoueth 
moche. And he that hath lesse byhoueth lesse. 

* error for Behote. 

1470 85 Malorv A rthur 1. xxxix. 72 ‘ Then 1 behove you.* 
said Balin, * part of his blood to heal your son withal.' 1502 
Arnold Chron. 296 Fromyttynge and behofvnge by the 
fayth of his body,wordc of his princehode, and kyngis sonne. 

t Bebove, byhoue, or pa.pple. Obs. [f. 
Behove 7b] In want. Cf. Biheve. 

1413 Iadg. Pylgr. Sowle 1. xv. (1483' 13, I that am poure 
and hugely byhutic, Of help I pray yow of almysdede. 

Behove, obs. form of Behoof. 

Beho veful, -hoo'veful, a. arch. Forms ; 
4~5behof-, 5 byhoof-, behoe-, behowe-, behuf-, 
5-6 beho-, 5-7 behofe-, 5 behoue*. 6-7 behov-, 
behoof-, behoofe*, behooue-, 7 behoov-, 6 9 
behoove-, 5- behoveful. [f. Behoof sb. + -ful. 
(TCxiremely ’common from 1400 to 1700; but used 
since only by archaists.)] Useful, of use; advan¬ 
tageous, expedient; needful, necessary, due. 

138a Wyclif Ps. cxliv. 15 Thou ^vuest the mete of hem in 
the (xhoffui time 1 1388 in couenable tymej. 1432 Fasten 
Lett. 18, 1 . 32 Not behoveful! nor expedient to be aboute 
the king. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 145 It is not hchoeful to 
pm hym so to deth. 1533 More Answ. Foyson. Bk. Wks. 
1124/2 How necessary . .for mans redempeion, that is to 
witte so behofull therto, that without it we shoulde not 
haue bene saued. 1570 Dee Math. Pro/. 40 It is behofefull 
for an Architect to haue the Knowledge of Painting. 1589 
Marpret. Epit. 40 Behooful to the honor of god, and the 
good of the common wellh. a 1674 Clakenoon Surv. 
Lrviath. (16761 159 His friendship was the more behoov- 
full and necessary to the King. 1736 in Arb. Gamer Jl. 
528 (They] thought it more behoveful for themselves and 
their Religion. 1865 Carlyle Eredk. Gt. V. xim. i. 8 For a 
Nation, as for a man, il is very behoveful to be honest, 
t Beh.O'vefully, adv. Obs. [f. pree. + -J.Y.] 
Usefully, profitably, duly; necessarily. 

1443 Hen. VI in Kills Orig. Lett. hi. 34 1 . 80 Vndir the 
whiche the seid pees shall mowe behouefully be treted to a 
good conclusion. CX440 Pf.cock Repr. 47 [They] techen 
fu! clereli and bihouefulli the trenthis. 1594 Hookf.r Reel. 
Pol. 111.(1617) 112 Most behooucfullyspoken, a 1603T.Cart¬ 
wright Con/ut. Rhein. N. T. (16181 630 It must behoue- 
fully l>e now remembred, 

tBeho'vefulness. Obs. [f.as pree. + -ness ] 
The quality of Uing behoveful; usefulness, use. 

159a Wyrlev Armorit 141 Declaring how for their be- 
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hoofulnes It was. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 260 The Apostle, 
knowing the behooufulnesse of it, 

+ Beho'vely, a. Obs. [OF. bchSJUc , f. behdf 
Behoof+ -//r: sec- lyL] Of use; useful, profit¬ 
able; needful, necessary. Const. to, orig. dal, 

4*950 Lindisf.Gosp, .Markxi.3[Theass] Drihtnc behoflic is. 
c *250 Gen. ff Ex. 4108 Alswilc als hem hi-hulf]lik bee. 1330 
R. Brunnf. Chron. Pref. 190 If it be a bchooely f>ing at nedc. 
CX386 Chaucer Pers. T. r 312 Now it is bihovcly thing to 
telle whiche ben dedly synnes. 1393 Gower Con/. II. 186 
All was behovely to the man. 

t Beho vely, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ly *: 
OE. *behofIfcc!\ Usefully, needfully, necessarily. 

cuyoLifeSt. Nath. (Gibbs MS.) 90 Syth ]k>u l)ehoucly 
sturest my counsayl. 

Beho’ven, pfl. a. [f. Behove v. 5 : on wrong 
analogy.] Under obligation, hcbolden. 

1880 Mehalah 1 . ii. 26, l will in nothing be behoven to the 
man I abhor. 

t Beho vesome, a. Obs. In 4 behouesum, 
behofsam. [f. Behoof + -some.] Useful, of service. 

<*1330 Art It. 4 Merl. 2803 Pray to Crist .. A king ous 
sende that bihooesum be To the right ogains the wrong. 
1340 Ayenb. 99 He is j>e vnyreste and mest behofsam. 

Behoving, ///. a. arch. [f. Behove v. + 
-ing^,] That behoves; of use, needful, appro¬ 
priate, incumbent. 

CU75 Lamb. Horn. 109 Hwet is eldc bihoui[n]ge. 1572 
Forrest Theophilus 96 6 As speciallyc ys mce behovinge. 
*573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 8 Things to plough bchoouing. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World IP iv. vii. §2. 252 Very vn- 
pleasing, though greatly behooving to their Kstate. 1850 
Mrs. Browninc Poems II. 399 Unless you can dream that 
his faith is fast, Through behoving and onhehoving. 

t Beho'vingly, adv. Obs. [f, pree. +-ly^.] 
As it behoves one; usefully, appropriately. 

1556 J. Hevwood Spider ff F. lxxxviii. 56 Things that I 
shall moue, Which, to your behofe, behouinglle behoue. 

Behowl (b/hairl), v. [f. Be- 4 + IIowe v.; 
first suggested by Warburton, 1746, as an emenda¬ 
tion oibehold in the passage from Mids. N. Dream.} 
trans. (and re/ 1 ,) To howl at; to bewail with 
howls. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. 379 Now the hungry Lyons 
rorcs, And the Wolfe beholds [behowls] the Moonc. 1838 
L .wesson Mi sc, 118 It is travestied and depreciated .. be* 
hooted and behowled. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia I. xiii. 287 
Pehowling your fate like Achilles on the shores of Styx. 
1859 — Misc, ). 35 No wonder, poor fellow, if he behowls 
himself lustily.. to Cecil. 

Behuf, obs. form of Beiioof. 

Behung (b/htfij), ///. a. Forms: 1-3 bo-, 
bihonge(n, 3 bihangei), 4 byhong, 7- behung. 
[See Beiiano.] Hung about; draped 7 uilh (hang¬ 
ings, etc.). 

<•897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. xv. §4 Daes sacerdes 
hracgl. .mid bellum behongen. e 1205 Lay. 3637 Hallen bi- 
hongen [1250 bihonge] mid pellen. <*1300 A'. At is. 201 Al 
theo cite was by-hong Of riche baudekyns. 1622 Hi.vi.in Cm* 
mogr. in. (1682)192 Their noses, .behung with Jewels. 1858 
Carlylf. Frcdk . Gt. II. vi. iii. 163 A Serene Highness .. of 
polite turn, behung with titles. 

Behusband, behymn, behypoerito, bciee, 
etc.: see Be- pref, 

Bei(en, var. of Bey v. Obs. to bend. 

Beidman, beidsman, obs. fT. Beadsman. 
f Bei'enlich, a. Obs. [? f. beien, pa. pplc. of 
Bey, to bend + 4 ich, -like': but cf. Bainly.] 
Humble, submissive. 

CZ205 Lav. 4930 pa answerede Brennes mid bcienliche 
worden. 

Beife, obs. form of Beef. 

Beigh, obs. form of Bee sbS ring, and Bey v. 
Obs. to bow. 

Beik, Sc. form of Beek v. to warm, and Bike. 
Beild, variant of Bield, sb. and v. 

Beim, obs. form of Beam. 

Bein (bin), a. and adv. Obs. except dial. 
Forms: 2-7 bene, 5-6 beene, (Sc.] beyne, beine, 
8-9 bien, bein, 9 been. [Of unknown deriva¬ 
tion ; the spellings bein, bien, are merely modern 
Sc. ways of writing beat, the regular repr. of ME. 
bene ; the latter rimed with words in e, from OE, 
/ or eo, hut no OE, *ben, *b<fne, *beon is found or 
etymologically accounted for. 

The phonetic history shows that the word cannot be con¬ 
nected with ON. beinn , to which, in ilsfig. sense of ‘ hos¬ 
pitable,' some have plausibly referred it; that word duly 
survives in north, Eng. as Bain. Others have turned to the 
L. bene or Fr. bien well; hut it is not intelligible how either 
of these could have been adopted in Eng. as an adjective, 
which appears to have been the earlier use of bene.I 

A. adj. 

+1. Pleasant, genial, kindly; ‘nice. 1 (L. amontus, 
abnits , benign us.) Obs. 

a ixoo Moral Ode 170 in E. E. P. (iZCx) 32 Late we [>e 
brode stret, & be wei bene, r 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. no 
Bonke2 bene of beryl bry3t. Ibid. C. 418 py boonte of de- 
bonerte & by bene grace. C1340 Gatv. 4 Or. Knt. 2475 
Gaweyn on blonk fill bene To the kynges bun busker bolde. 
c 1450 Henryson Mot. Fab. 45 On sleepe I fell among the 
Bewes becne. 1513 Douglas /Eneis vt. x. 108 In soft bene 
medois by clere strandis .. Our habitatioun is. Ibid. Vi, y. 
36 Into sum benar realm and warm countre. Ibid. ix. xi. 
41 Besyde the bene river Alhesys. 

2 . Comfortable, comfortably furnished. 

Vor.. I. 


.*533 Bellenden Livy (1822) 401 Somcr fowlis, quhilkis 
flies, als sone as hervist cunimis, to snm bene hous or secrete 
hollis. <11560 Rollako Crt. Eenusu. 130'lhair riche array, 
and thair habtllement .. So bene, so big, and so Aon potent. 
1725 A. Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. i, Were your bien rooms 
as thinly stock'd as mine. <11805 Macnkill Poems ( 1844* 
no A bein house to bide in, a chaise for to ride. in. 1816 
Scott Antiq, xlv, ‘This is a gey hein place, and it's a com¬ 
fort to hae sic a corner to sit in.' 1837 Nicoli. PoernsK 1843) 
141 To make our bien hut-house his chaumer. 

3 . Of persons : Comfortable, well-to-do, well off. 

a 1548 Thrie Priests Peblis (1603) 78 Sync in ane Hal.. 
11 e harbourit al his Burgcssis rich and hene. 1603 1'hi lot ns. 
He wautis na jewels, claith, nor waith, Bot is haith big 
& beine. 1784 Burns Whs. III. 155 The great folk .. that 
live sac bien an 1 snug. 1816 Scott Old Mort. 58 ‘ If we're 
no sae bein and comfortable as we were up yonder, yet 
life's life ouy gate.' 1830 Galt Laxorie T. iv. i. (1849* 14 A 
mother-looking personage, not unlike a bein Scotch wife, 
b. Of a horse : Well fed, lazy. 

1859 Parish Mag. Oct. 149 The old marc., was a deal 
keener than she was in the morning. 

■ 4 . In thieves’ cant [perh. distinct from the 
prec., and immediately from L. bene or K. bicii\ : 
Good. Bene bowso : good drink ; hence bene- 
bowsie a. 

*567 Harman Ca7>cat (1869) 59 Sell it out right, for hene 
bowse at their bowsing ken. 1609 Df.kkkk Lant. ffCandle- 
Lt. Wks. 1885 III. 198 Cut benar whhides lssspeakc better 
words]. 1621 B. Jonson Gifisies Metam ., Vou most be 
ben-l)owsy, And sleepy and drowsy. 1622 Fletcher Peg- 
gars Push in. iii, I crown thy nab with a gage of bene- 
bowse. 1652 Bhome jtov. Crrxo. 11. Wks. 1873 III. 388 For 
all this bene Cribbing and Beck let us then Bowse a health 
to the Gentry Cofe of the Ken. Ibid. 391 This is Bien 
Bowse, this is Bien Bowse, Too little is my Skew. 1834 
Next' Did. Canting Creso, Pene coir, a good fellow. 

B. adv . Pleasantly, genially, kindly. 

c 1400 Anfnrs Arth. vi, A lefc sale, Of box and of barbere 
byggyt ful bene. /bid. xxix, Beten with besandus, and 
bocull ful bene. 1513 OotrcLAS /Eneis xm. ix. 76 And full 
heyne |<v/. 1553 bene] Tawcht thamc to grub the wynis. 

1 Bein (lw//) f v. Obs. [f. prec.] Vo make * bein 
to furnish bounteously, to fill. (L. locupldarc.) 

CX450 IIknryson Mar. Fal>. 55 Hamcst heat, when Ceres 
that gtxldessc Her barnes beined hes with aboundance. 
Beine = both : see Bo, 

Being b/ it}), vbl. sb. Forms: 3-6 bcinge, 
4-6 boyng e, 5 beenge, beyingfe, byinge, 
6-7 beeing, 5- being, [f. Be v. 4- -inoU] 

1 . Existence, the fact of Ijelonging to the uni¬ 
verse of things material or immaterial. 

e 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 446 pc court of \>c kyndom of 
god alyue, llatza properly in hyt self beyng. 1340 Ayenb. 
103 pet ne ziggep propreliche pe rope of pc byinge of God, 
1413 Lvtx;. Pylgr. Swle tv. xxviii. (14831 74 The seed., 
wherof they taken their Ireynge. 1506 Ora, Crysten Men. 
(W, dc W.i t. vi. 50, I byleue in the holy chyrche catholyk<- 
..the beyngc of all sayntes. 1534 Tinoalk Acts xvii. 28 
In him we lyvc, move & have oure beyngc. 1647 May 
Hist. Pari. it. ii. 22 To subvert the very Rights and Bee- 
ings of Parliament. 1667 Milton /’. /.. 11. 441 With niter 
loss of being Threatens him. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 381 
r 4 The great Author of our being. 1734 Pom: Ess. Man 
iv. 1 Oh happiness ! our being's end and aim. 1750 Johnson 
Eat)i(>l. No, 72 r 2 Good humour .. is the balm of being. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) II. App. 610 The house 
had no corporate being. 

b. In being : existing, extant, alive. 

1676 Allen Addr. Non-Con/. 48 The Church in Ireing 
before, had thereby a new Illumination. 1702 Addison Chr. 
Kelig. (1727)278 Had he quoted a record not in lreing, or 
made a lalsc statement, 1788 J. Powell /)evises( 1827) 11 . 
91 A legacy, to a person in being at the time the will is made. 

C. Life, physical existence. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. S/tr. 1. i. 10 Pisa .. Gauc me my being- 
1662 Si ILLINCH.LKT Orig. Sacr.r lit. ii. § to That a power 
infinite should raise an Insect into Being. 1676 Davdin 
Attreng-z. tti. i. 1476 Our Prophet's care Commands the 
Beings ev'n of Brutes to spare. 17x3 Guardian No. 1 r 2 
In all the occurrences of a various being. 1754 Sherlock 
Disc. (1759) L it. 76T0 call Men from iheGrauc into Being. 
1766 C. Beatty 7 W Months Tour (1768) 92 In this pleasur¬ 
able manner they spent their beings. 1812 J. Wilson Isle 
of Palms 11. X55 Hopeless woe the spring of being feeds. 

+ d. Occurrence, happening. Obs. 

2624 Caet. Smith J ’irginia (1629) r8o margin , A strange 
being of Rauens. 

2 . Existence in some relation of place orcondition. 

1526 Tindai.f. Luke ix, 33 Master, it is goode beingchere 

for us. 1535 Covkrpale ibid.. Master here is good beyngc 
for vs. <11617 HtF.RON Whs. I. 3 Entrance in at the gate 
presupposeth a bceing without the gate.. 1682 Burnet 
Eights Princes iii. 81 What he has acquired during his 
being a Bishop. 1602 Ray Disc. tt. v. (1732) 208 The 
Being of Wolves and Foxes, .anciently in this Island. AW. 
After being at home for some time. Through being so tired, 
b. Condition. Obs. 

ri3oo K. Alis. 224 Heo asked his beingc, an hast. 
c 1440 Lonelich Grail xlii. 232 Now have I 30W iold al in 
fere Of owrc beenge & of owre manere. 1548 Thomas Hal. 
Gram., Freschezza, lustinesse or fresh beyng. 

fc. Bosition, standing (in the world), Obs. 

16*7 Fei.tham Resolves t. lxxvi. (1677) 116 Whosoever 

comes to place from a mean being, had need hauc .. 
Virtue. 1685 Evelyn Mem. (1857) J 1 . 246 Colonel Norton, 
who though now in being, .was formerly a very fierce com¬ 
mander in the first rebellion. 171* Steele Sped. No. 544 
r 2 Soch .. as want help towards getting into some being 
in the world, 1818 Cobbf.tt Res id . U.S. (1822)349 has 
not kept house; he has had no being in any neighbourhood. 

fd. Livelihood, living, subsistence. Obs. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 33 No being for those, 
that truly meue. But for such as of guile maLcn gayne. 


X667 Decay Chr. Piety viii. § 44. 292 A bare l>eing was nil 
could be expected. 1722 Steele. ( onsc. Lavers m. i. (1755) 
46 It will be nothing for them to give us a little Being of our 
own, some small Tenement, out of their large Possessions. 
1731 Medley Kolbrn’s Cape G. Hope 11 . 45 Several others 
.. had likewise very good Beings there. 

3 . Existence viewed as a property possessed by 
anything; substance, constitution, nature. 

1340 H AMror.F. Pr. (onsc. 17 Als (Jod in a [ -one] substance 
and beyng Wi th oulen any bygytmyng. 1398 I jo visa Earth , 
Del'. E. 11. ii. (1495) 28 The comparyson bitwcnc a poynte 
and a lyne in beyngc. 1581 Fuj.ke in Confer, tit. (1584) V, 
The proper substance of Chrtstes body remnineth not, but 
a general! being thereof. 1659 J, Akrowsmiiii Armitta 
Catech. tv. iii. § 3- 187 Our very being is none of ours. 1855 
Prescott Philip 11, 1 . 11. v. 192 The Romish faith may 
be said to have entered into the being of the Spaniard. 
i860 Hawthorne Marble Faun xiii. 11883* M7 Nature has 
made women especially prone to throw their whole being 
into what is technically called love. 

b. Essential substance, essence. 

1530 Pai.sgr. 197/1 Beyng, essence. 1656 H. More Ant id. 
A Hi. 1. iii. (1662) 13, I define (rod therefore an Essence or 
Being fully and absolutely perfect, i860 Emerson Cotul. 
Life 187 We arc one day to deal with real being—essences 
with essences. 

4 . That which exists or is conceived as exist¬ 
ing; in philosophical language, the widest term 
applicable to all objects of sense or thought, 
material and immaterial. 

<1x628 F. (jRi vit.LK Ctrlia, ,V<>«;;. vii. 46 No being was 
secure. 1690 I-ocKK Hum. I Sid. lit. v. §5 Species of 
Actions which were only the Creatures of their own Under¬ 
standings ; Beings that had no othc*r existence*, but in their 
own Minds, a 1704 Posth. Wks. (i7>L) 86 A word may 
be made use of, as if it stood for some real Being. 1714 
Fortescuf.-Ai.and b or fescue's Abs. Lim. Mon. 6 In the 
Nature of Ideas, Legal Beings, as I may i al! them, are as 
capable of Demnnstration, as Mathematical ones. 1843 
Mill Logic 1. iii. (f 2. 62 firing is .. applied impartially to 
matter and to mind .. A Being L that which excites feelings, 
and which possesses attributes. 

b. Applied with various qualifications, e. g. ‘ the 
Supreme Being,’ to God. 

c 1600 J. Davies in Farr's .V. P. 1 . o.\ \ lie that was, and is, 
and cannot fade, This Boeing infinite. 1688 Cu>w<uun 
hnmut. Mor. iv. iv. O7311 ?s ,J There is a God, or an Omni- 
|>oletit and Omniscient Being. 1712 Addison Spat . No. 
381 r 8 Atheism, by which 1 mean a disbelief of a Supreme 
Being. 1761 Sterne: Tr, Shandy 111 . xlix, That kind Being, 
who is a friend to the friendless, shall recomperice thee for 
tliis. 1875 Scrivi nek Lat. Grk. Pest. 6 That the Supreme 
Being should have thus far interfered with the course of his 
providential arrangements. 

c. A human being, a person. (Sometimes con¬ 
temptuous ; sometimes idealistic.) 

1751 Johnson Eambl. No. 141 r (> A wit ..a species of 
beings only heard of at the university. 1802 Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral (i>ii6i 1 . xii. too This mean, incorrigible 
being said to himself. 2816 J. Wilson City of Plague 1. iii. 
33 There 1 saw A white-robed Being on tier knees. 1852 
Miss Vongk Cameos II. xxi.v. 307 The veiled girlish being 
on whom Henry had set his vehement heart. 

Being (b/'irj), ///. a. [f. Hk v . + -ing-.] 

1 . Existing, present ; csp. in phr. '/'he time 
being. 

1458 Test. Rbor. (1855) II. 225 The covent of the priori: .. 
for the tyme beyng, and thaire succcssours. 1523 Eo. Ber¬ 
ners hroiss. I. rexii. 257 The kynges of Knglande for the 
tyme beynge. 1788 J. Powell Devises (18271 lb 341 Where 
there is a gift to the cider son in terms which would carry it 
to the eldest for the time being. 

2. absoL - 11 being the case that, seeing, since. 
See Hf. v. Ik II. 

Beingless (briglus), a. [f. Being sb. + -i,khh.] 

That has no being, non-existent, 

1840 Galt Demon Dost. 111. 22 We are but thingslike thee 
All beingless—the substance of idea. 1864 C. King Gnostics 
38 When first the Father, the Inconceivable, Beingless, 
Sexless, began to be in labour. 

+ Beingtiess (b/dijm's). Obs. [f. as prec, + 
-ness.] The quality of existing, entity, actuality. 

1662 J, Chandler Can I/elmont's Oriat. 29 The Entity 
or Beingness of vertue and operation. 

Be-inked (b/ji gkt), ///. a. [f. Be- + Ink.] 
Smeared or stained over with ink. 

1853 C. Bronte. Villette xxxv. (D. , A sorry paletot much 
be-inked, and no Hltlc adust. 

Beinly (b/'nli , adv. Sc. Also 5 beenlie. [f. 
Bein + -ly 4j .] Pleasantly, comfortably, cosily. 

<-1450 Hf.nrvson Mor. Fab. 14 Her den .. Full beenlie 
stuffed both butte and ben Of Heines and Nuttes. 157* 
Scot. Poems 16th C. 11 . 249 $<m carle .. dois beinly dwell. 
1790 A. Wilson Discons. Wren Wks. 97 Ku' cleanly and 
beinly We lined it lour nest] a' wi' dow n. 

Beinness (brimus). Sc. Also bienneas. [f. 
Bein + -NE88.] Comfort, well-to-do condilion. 

1874 Black Pr. Thule 20 There was a prevailing air of 
comfort and bienness about the people. 

Beir, boiro, Se. f. Beak, Beer, Berk, Bier, 
Birr; obs. pa. t. Bear v. ; also — of both ; see 
Both. 

Beiram, variant spelling of Baikam. 

Beird, obs. Sc. form of Beard. 

Beis, obs. f. Beast- 8 ; see also Be v. A. L* * 
t Bei'sance. In 6-7 baysance, beyaaunee, 
bezauneo. Aphetic f. Obeisance, Abajsance. 

1556 Huggard Display. Protest. 85 (!_>.) To make bey- 
saunce to the magistrates, 1604 A. Scolokf.r Daiphantus 
(1880) 11 Her lowly bezauncc doth regreat With her chast 
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silence, c 1650 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 159 When the[y] 
came it Lamwcll by, baysance the[y] made certainly. 
Beisand, obs. form of Bezant. 

Beist, obs. form of Beast, Best. 
tBei'Sum, a. Obs. [f. bcien, Bey, to bend + 
-sum, -some : cf. buxom .] Pliable, flexible, docile. 

^1225 Leg. Kntb. 1805 J?eo J>at .. buhsume and beisume 
halded his neastcs. 

Beit(e, obs. form of Beet v., Beat. 

Beizie, obs. form of Bezzle v. 
t Beja'de, v. Obs. [f. Be* + Jade v .] 

1 . trans. To weary, tire out. 

1620 Melton Astrolog. 14 He had so bejaded and tyred 
mine cares. 1641 Milton Animadv. Wks, (18511 240 Spare 
yourselfe, lest you bejade the good galloway, your osvne 
opiniaster wit. 

2 . To make a jade of. 

1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 11. vi. 61 Some Women .. 
are Skitish, and will not suffer themselves tamely to be Rid 
and Bejaded by ne're a Priest of them all. 
lienee Beja ded ppl. a. 

1687 Elegy in Cleveland's Wks. 284 Jogg still as things 
bejaded ride in black. 1694 South 12 Serin. II. 197 A 
tired, languishing, and be.jaded Devotion. 

Bejan (bf'd^an). Forms: 7 bajon. 7-9 bajan, 
9 bejaune, bejeant, bejan, bigent. [a. F. 
bejan ne novice, freshman (f. beejanne 'yellow 
beak.’ in allusion to young birds. See Littrc 1 , s. v. 
Bee, Bejaune); cf. Ger. gelbschflabel .] A fresbman 
at the Scotch universities, where the term was 
adopted from the University of Paris. (Now obso¬ 
lete at Edinburgh.) Also alt rib. 

Ii6xi Cotcr., Bejaune, a novice ..or yong beginner in, 
n Trade, or Art. Payer son bejaune , to pay his welcome ; 
a fee exacted byschollers, of such as are newly admitted intu 
their societies] 1642 Bailme Lett. 10 May 794 There will be 
near 60 Bajons already, c 1670 T. Craufurd Hist. Univ. 
bid in. 63 (Jam.) No Bajans convened all that year. 1708 J. 
Chambkri.avnk St. Gt. Brit. 11. tn. x. (1743) 44* The first 
year the students lat Edinburgh! who arc called Bajans, 
are taught only Greek. 1814 W. Tennant Anster Fair 
ii, Up from their mouldy books had sprung Bigent and 
Alagistrnnd to try the game. 1864 Burton Scot. Abr. I. v. 
270. 1868 G. Macdonald R. Falconer II. 65 His grand¬ 

mother yielded, and Robert was straightway a Bejan or 
Yellow-beak. 1884 Sir A. Grant Story Univ. Ed in. \. 
Hi. 144- 

t Bej a*pe, v. Obs. [f. Be- 2 + Jape vi] trans. 
To play a trick on ; to trick or befool. 

1377 Bangs.. P. PI. B. xvitt. 290 God wil nou3t be bigiled 
. tie bi-iaped. c 1386 Chaucer Knts. 7 '. 727 And hast by- 
japed here the duke Theseus, a 1420 Occlkve l)e Reg 
Print'. 112 The smert of thought .. hath .. so me by-japed. 
a 1500 Piers 0/ F. 168 in I lari, hi. P. P, II. 8 An oldc fowle 
. May cawse many othyr to be bej aped. 

Bej e suit. [f- Be- 5 +Jesuit.] To initiate in 
Jesuitism ; to work upon by, or subject to, Jesuits. 

1644 .Milton Areo/>. Arh.> 76 Who hath so kejesuited us 
that we should, etc. ? 1680 Hickeringill Meroz 12 Both 
are Bejesuited and Breath nothing but Blood and Ruin. 
1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IX. xx. ii. 24 The .. garrison .. 
had been well hejesuited during those seven weeks. 

Bejewel (b/'idsQ/vl), v. [(. Bk- 6 +Jewel j/>.] 
trans. To deck or adorn with or as with jewels ; 
to spangle. Also jig. 

1557 North Gueuara's Dial/ Pr. (1582) 387 b, The gor¬ 
geous courtyer, bedeckt with gold, be buttoned, & be 
jewelled. 1647 R. Stapyltos Juvenal 21 Those priests.. 
Bejewel all their necks. 1877 Browning La Satsiaz 588 
Laughter so bejewels Learning. 

Hence Beje’welled///. a. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. J)er, 1. i. 2 The white bejewelled 
fingers of an English countess. 

Bejig, bejuggle, bejumble, etc.: see Be- pref. 
Bek(e, obs. form of Beak, Beck, Beek. 

+ Beke*n, v. Obs. Forms: 3-4 bi-, byken- 
nen, 4 biken(no, 4-5 beken. [f. Be- + Ken.] 

X. trans. To make known, to declare, to show. 
^1300 Havelok *268 Kinges sone, and kinges cyr That 
bikenneth that croiz so fayr. 

2 . To deliver. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7242 Till his foos sco him be-kend. 1330 
R. B run NR Citron. 332 A wif ]>ei him bikenne. ?rt 1400 
Morte A rth. 2355 They .. Bekende theme the caryage, 
kystis and o}ier. 

3 . To commend or commit to the care of. 

c 1350 Will. PaUrne 5423, I bikenne 30U to Crist J>at on 
Croyce was peyned. a 1400 Refig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 
(1867)90 His modir in keping to \>c he bekende. 7^1400 
Morte A rth. 482 Sir Cadore .. to Crist heme be-kennyde. 
c 1420 Sir Amatiace xxxii, Cryst of hevon, Y yo beken 1 

•,i See also Bikenn. 

t Be ken, bekin, sb. Obs. [Identical in spell¬ 
ing with 16th c. forms of Beacon, but nothing 
appears to be known of the word beyond what is 
contained in the quotations.] 

1538 Elyot Diet., Cinet idee are bayes or parclosis made 
aboute the places of judgement, where men not being sutars, 
may standc, bcholde, and here what is done and spoken 
amonge the juges and pledours. Such a lyke thing is at 
Wcstmynster Hall about the common place, and is called 
the bekens. 1577 Holinsiieo Citron. Ill. 934'i The kings 
of armes ., stood in their place, which was in the bekins at 
the kings bench. 

Beken, obs. form of Beacon, Beckon. 
t Beke nd, ppl. a. Sc. Obs. (f. Beken v. + 
-ed 1 .] Known. 

1513 Douglas /Eiteis iv. xii, 12 Sone as scho beheld .. 


the bed bekend. Ibid. n. xii. (xL) 94 For throw the secrete 
stretis fast I rane Before the laif,as weil bekend mane. 

t Beke nning, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ingL] Knowledge, acquaintance. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serin . Sel. Wks. II. 79 bei tellen more bi 
per owne bekcnyng .. pan \>c\ don bi Goddis heestis. 

Beker, -kir, obs. forms of Bicker. 

Bekerchief, bekick, beking, etc.: see Be- pref. 

Bekeryn, obs. form of Bicker. 

Beking, obs. form of Bearing. 

Bekiss (b/krs), v. [f. He- + Kiss vi] trans. 
To kiss to excess, to cover with kisses. Hence 
Bekissed (b/krst), ppl. a. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. ^837) 195 Shee all bekist the face. 
1677 Mrs. Bf.hn Rover in. i. (1716) 119 To hug, and all to 
bekiss me. 1862 Troli.opf. Or ley F. xiv, In such cases one 
cannot but pity her who is bekissed. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickcrb. 11861) 237 The most thoroughly be-kissed com* 
munity in all Christendom. 

Bekke, -nynge, obs. ff. Beck, Beckoning. 
Beknave (b/iu ?1 *v), v. [f. Be- 5 + Knave sb.] 
trails. To treat as a knave, to call 1 knave/ 

c 1525 Skelton Agst. Gamesche 9 So curry sly to lie- 
knave me in the kynges place. 1539 Taverner Gant. 
U’ysed. 11. 16a, Some we call Pharisees, we be knave, we 
defye as naughtye papistes. c 1720 Pope Gentle Sfteph. 
(Globe! 475 May satire ne'er befool ye, or beknave ye. 
1876 Green Short Hist. vii. § 1 Beknaved by the King. 

Beknit, beknight, etc.: see Be- pref. 

Beknotted (b/np-ted), ppl. a. [f. Be- 2 + 
Knot vi] Tied into or covered with knots, 
lienee Beknottedness. 

1882 .Vature XXV. 595 The difficulty of measuring be- 
knottedness clectroinagnctically. 

f Beknow*, V. Obs. For forms see Know. 
[f. Be- 2 + Know.] trans. 

1 . To become acquainted with, to recognize. 

c 1300 Retig. Songs 1.31 Mon, hwi nultu the bi-cnowe? 
1314 Gay Il'arto, lAbboisf.) to6 The Soudan him biknewe 
anon. 1393 Gower 111 . 357 So fit it wel, that thou beknowe 
Thy fcble estate. 1475 Canton Jason 48 In nowyse ! wold 
not ben beknnwen. 1560 Phaf.r sEneid Cc ij b, The lords 
liekncw that god. [See Bek sown.] 

2 . To admit one’s knowledge of; to acknow¬ 
ledge, confess. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 1700 That he thynkes he wyl beknawc. 
1340 Ayenb . 69 [Hi] hare foiyes ne beknaweh- <1386 
Chaucer Pers. P. *96 To destroye him that wolde not by- 
knowe his synnes. c 1440 Morte A rth. 1 Roxb.»31 She moste 
tliere by know the dede. 1580 Hni.LYnAXn Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Confessor, to confesse, to beknowe. 

3 . To acknowledge or recognize (a person) in 
some capacity or relation ; c.g. to confess Christ. 

c 1315 Shoreham 15 To biknowe Cristes name. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xvm. 24 pat cryst be lionet biknowe here 
for consnmmatus dens. 

4 . To be be known \ to be aware or conscious of 
anything ; hence, to avow, confess. Used like 1 to 
be Ackxown,’ but rarer. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1905 pan was noe wel be-knauin pat pe 
flode it was wit-draum. c 1374 Ciiauckr Boeth. in. x. 90, I 
am byknowen and confesse .. pat god is ry^t wor|>i abouen 
alle pinges. 1413 Lvuc. Pitgr. Soxu/e 1. xx. u, I am l>y- 
knovve that I haue done amys. C1500 Lancelot 1627 Qwho 
that is of an of thir byknow. 1523 l.o. Berners Froiss. (18121 
L 694 If they aske the any thyng of me, be not be k no wen 
that I am in the toune. 

t Beknowing, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + -ixg 1 .] 
Knowledge. 

1340 Ayenb, 126 1 Ii ne hedden na^t ri^tc byleuc .. ne zope 
beknawynge. 

t BeknowTedge, v. Obs. [f. Be- 2 + Know¬ 
ledge v. Cf. acknowledge.] trans. To acknow¬ 
ledge. lienee Beknowledging vbl. sb. (4 be- 
knaulechinge): Acknowledgement, confession. 

1340 Ayenb. 32 Beknaulechinge of moupe, bo^samnesse 
in dede. 

Beknown b/mTu n), fpl. a. arch. [See Be- 
know.] Known, acquainted, familiar. 

1429 Pol. Poetus< 18591 1 1 - *47 A Marschallc full woorthyly 
beknowe. 1513 Douglas /Ends vn. ii. 17 On bankis wcil- 
biknaw. 1589 Puttf.nham Eng. Pocsie (Arh.) 241 Let our 
figure enioy his best beknowen name, a 1618 Svlvester 
Job Triumph . 1. 486 Nor of his place is any more lie- 
known. 1865 Dickens Mat. Er. xii, The seaman was be¬ 
known to me. 

Bekuyde, obs. form of Bequeath sb. 

Bekyn(e, obs. form of Beacon and Beckon. 

Bekyre, obs. form of Bicker. 

II Bel, and formative. Forms: 4-5 bele, 7 
bell. [a. F. bet, belle 1 beautiful, fair, fine *L. 
bell-uni) -am. Naturalized in ME.; but after 1600 
consciously French.] 

t A. adj. Fair, fine, beautiful. Obs. 

^13x4 Guy Warw. 68 Bcle ost, V bidde say thou me 
What may al this erning be. c 1384 Chaucf.r //. Fame 
1796 Bcle Isawde Ne coude hem noght of loue werne. 
C1475 Babees Bk. (1868)3 A Bcle Babecs, herkne now to 
my lore! [1605 Chapman Ait Footes Plays (1873) I. 136 
With a Bell regard aduant mine eye.) 1678 Mrs. Bf.hn 
Pat. Fancy ti. 253 If you are not the most *Bcll Person I 
ever saw [f A pun on the name Isabella], 

B. Used as a formative prefix in belfader , bel- 
sire , beldame , bclmodcr\ grandfather, grandmother. 
The explanation of this use, which seems to be 
entirely English and unknown to French, is not 


clear ; but it answers to the Eng. use of good in 
goodsire (gudscher, gutcher ), gooddame t gudame), 
*godson or gosson filiolns,’and *goddcnvter filiola,’ 
in Promp. Parv ., which is again partly paralleled 
by themod.F. bon-papa, bonne-maman , grandpapa, 
grandmamma. The French and English use of 
grand, in gramlptre grandfather, grandsire, 
grandfnbre grandmother, grandame, is capable 
of more obvious explanation ; while the tendency 
to allow analogy to prevail over sense appears 
in the Eng. grandson as compared with F. petit- 
fils. Still further analogies in the parallel use of 
beau, belle , and good (though to express a different 
relationship) are presented by the F. beau-pbre 
father-in-law, belle-mire mother-in-law, bcau- 
frire brother-in-law, etc., for which the north. 
Eng. and Sc. forms are good-father, good-mother, 
good-brother, good-sister, etc. 

Bel, obs. variant of Bell. 

Belabour (b/l^i bar), v. [f. Be- 4 + Labour.] 
11. trans. To labour at, work at ; to exert one’s 
strength or ability upon, to ply. Obs. 

1604 Dekker Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. Husbands, 
whom they \vonld belabour by all means possible lo kcepe 
cm in their right wits, a 1631 Drayton Nymphal 8 (R.) Let 
the nimble hand belabour The whistling pipe. 1686 Barrow 
Semi. 111 . 205 If the earth is belaboured with culture. 

2 . To thrash or buffet with all one’s might. 

1600 Abp. Abbot Jonahs^ The tempest which belaboured 
him. 1609 Rowlands Doct. Merrie-m. 9 His Maister tooke 
a Cudgell, And belabour’d him withall. 1724 Swift Misc. 
U735! V. 60 He saw Virago Nell belabour, With Dick's 
own Staff his peaceful Neighbour. 1876 Smiles Sc. Natur. 
i. 6 They were belaboured with every kind of weapon, 
b. Jig. 'Fo assail with words. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 108 With .. complements 
hee belaboured him till his eares tingled. 1779 Cowper 
Lett. 31 Oct., [He] has belaboured that great poet's charac¬ 
ter with the most industrious cruelty. 1832 Austin jurispr. 
(1879! I. vi. 423 Nonsense w herewith the haters of improve¬ 
ment would belabour the audacious innovators. 

Bela*borous, a. noncc-wd. [f. prec. + -oun.] 
Given to belabouring or thrashing. 

i860 All 1 *. Round No. 52. 47 Coleridge, who had many 
a thrashing .. from the belaborous Doctor .. at the Blue- 
coat School. 

t Bel-accoil, -accoyle. Obs. [a. OF. bcl 

fuel, beat) acoil fair welcome: cf. Accoil.] Kindly 
greeting, welcome. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 2984 Bialacoil forsothe he hight, Sone 
he was to Curtesie. 1596 Spenser F.Q. tv. vi. 25 Glauce.. 
her salewd with seemely bel-accoylc. 

Belace v b/l^*s), v. [f. B e- + Lace z>.and sbi] 
1 . trans. To border or adorn with lace. Usually 
in ppl. a. Bela cep. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche ti. 48 How to belace and fringe 
soft love. 

f 2 . To streak, stripe. Ohs. 

1648 Earl Wfst.morld. Otia Sacra (1879) 28 The Crimson 
streaks belace the Damask t West. 

+ 3 . To beat with stripes. Obs. 

1736 Bajlev, Belace , the same as to belabour. 1857 in 
Wright. 

Bela*ce, v. ‘ Sea Term. To fasten ; as to be¬ 
lace a rope.’ Johnson. [This is found only in 
Dictionaries. It appeared first in Bailey’s folio, 
1730, was retained by Dr. Johnson (who used a copy 
of that as the basis of his own work), and from him 
it has been perpetuated by later dictionaries. In 
Bailey it appears to be merely a mistake for Be- 
lage, q.v. Bailey’s Svo of 1721 (like the earlier 
dictionaries of Phillips and Kersey) has * Bdagc, 
also Belay {Sea Term), to fasten any running 
Rope when it is haled, that it cannot run forth 
again.* This the folio of 1730 splits np into 

1 Belace (Sea Term), to fasten any Rope,’ and 
‘ Belay, to fasten any running Rope, so that when 
it is haled it cannot run out again.* Thence 
Johnson’s Belace and Belay. But the 8vo editions 
of Bailey retained the original entry and took 
no notice of Belace, till after the appearance of 
Johnson’s Dictionary, when the editor of the edition 
of 1783 added the fictitious Belace from Johnson, 
while retaining Bailey’s original Bclage or Belay.] 
Belaced (b/l^-st),///. a. [f. Belace v. + -ed 1 .] 
Bordered or adorned with lace. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche xvi. x. (N.l In thy bravest 
And most betaced servitude. 1879 Mrs. Olifhant Reign 
Geo. II, II. 78 His Mong lean* form kepowdered, belaced, 
besccntcd. 

t Belaxk, v. Obs. [f. Be- 2 + Lack v. to de¬ 
preciate.] trans. To depreciate, find fault with. 

a 1555 Latimer Serin. * Rem. (1845) 329 As for my preach- 
ing itself.. my lord of London cannot rightfully bclack it, 
nor justly reprove it. 

Belaae, -ladle, belady, -ship: see Be-. 
t Bela g, v. Obs. [f. Be- 2 + Lao vi] ? To 
clog with wet mud. (Cf. beclag, also water-logged.) 

a 1300 W. dc Biblesw. in Wright Voc. *73 O' veiti UH 
garsonn esclatj bilagged wit swirting. <-1440 Promp. Pan>. 
29 Bc-laggyd, madida/us [1499 patndosus]. [1721 Bailey 
Be lagged left behind]. 
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t Belage, v. Naul. Obs. [Either ME. belegge , 
obs. form of Belay, or, what is not improbable, 
ad. Du. beleggen, in same sense. (It is also possible 
that it may have originated as a misprint or mis- 
reading of be/aye. See also Belace.)] 

1678 Phillips, Belage in Navigation is to fasten any run¬ 
ning Rope when it is haled, that it cannot run forth again. 
ISo in ed. 1696 : Belay in nautical sense not given in either; 
but cd. 1706 has Belay or Belage, explained as in 1678]. 
1692 in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. 75 To Be Inge, 
to make fast any running Rope. 1707 in Kersey. 17a: 
Bailey Belage, Belay (Sea Term) lexpl. as in Phillips].. 

Belakin, variant of Byrlakin : By our Ladykin. 
t Bel am, v. Obs . or dial. Also 6 belamb, 
7 belamme. [f. Be- + Lamz>.] trans. To thrash. 

*595 Wilts, Fittes, $ F. 146 His father mainly be lamb'd 
him for the fact. 1611 Cotgr., Coutonner , tocudgcll, thwackc, 
baste, belamme. 1653 E RQU HART Bale la is in. xxxvl III. 53, 
1 shall bang, belam thee, and claw thee well for thy labour. 

i Belamou‘1% Obs. Also bellamour(e. [f. 
F. bel fair + amour love.] 

1 . A loved one of either sex; lady love, fair 
lady. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. ii. vi. 16 She decks her bounteous 
boure, With silken curtens..to shrowd her sumptuous bela- 
moure. 1603 J. Davies Microcosm. 92 His wisdome's pow'r 
Did choose me for his chiefcst Bcllamourc. 

2 . Love; a glance or look of love. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet, xlvii, Those eyes from 
whence are shed Infinite belamoun* 

3 . Applied to some unidentified flower. 

1595 Spenser Sott/t. lxiii, Her snowy browes lyke budded 
Bell amou res. 

t Bellamy. Obs. Forms: 3-4 belami, 3-6 
belamy, 4 bele amys, 7 bellamy. [a. F. bel ami 
(nom. sing, amis) fair friend.] Fair friend, good 
friend (esp. as a form of address’). 

a iz2$ Auer. R. 306 O, belami, J>ii> Jm dudest. c 1 $2$ Coer 
tie L. 3253, 1 sulfre, sere, bele atnys. c 1400 Ywaine <V 
Gau>. 278 What ertow, belamy? t 1460 Tmvneley Myst. 
127 Welcom be thou, belamy ! 1596 Spenser F. Q. 11. vii. 

52 To the fayre Critias, his dearest belamy ! 1689 Baxter 
Cain 4- Abel Malig. Wits. 1830 X. 493 True Protestants 
(such as the pseudo-bcllamy in Philanax Anglicus hatefully 
callcth Protestants off sincerity). 

Belandre, obs. form of Bilander. 
t Belap (b/ke*p), v. Obs. [f. Be- i + Lap.] 
trans. To lap about, clasp, enfold, envelop; to 
environ, surround. Chiefly in pa. pplc. Belapped. 

c 1200 Ormin 14267 All Bilokenn bilappedd Inn all fatt 
boc. a 1225 Auer. R. 100 Hit is bilepped & bihud. ?t 1330 
Amis Amit. 1014 He scighe Sir Amis .. Bilappcd among 
his fon. 1494 Dives <V Patip. <W. dc W.) iv. xxiii. 169/2 
Her good angell .. belapped her with so grete lyghl that 
ther myght no man loke upon her. a 1529 Skelton Col. 
Clotitc 312 In purple & paule belapped. 1562 A. Scot 
Foetus, This belappit body here. 

Belard, belash, belattieed, etc.: see Be- pref 
t Bela*st, //A a. Obs. [? f. OE. belt best an to 
load ; cf. Ger. belasten.] Burdened, charged, bound. 

1441 in Archxol. XVII. 214 (llalliw.) James Skidmore is 
bclast and wt holden toward the scid Sir James for an 
hole yeer. 1470 Harding Chron. ccxxi. The duke of Brytain 
then was his manne, For fee belaslc without rebellion. 
t‘ 1572 Gascoigne Fruites l Car re (1831) 215 At euery porte 
it was .. bclast, That I .. might oot go out. 

Belate (b/I<?i’t), v. [f. Be- 5 +- Late <7.] trans . 
To make late, detain beyond the usual time, delay. 

1642 H. M ore Song ofSoul 1.1. xxxi, Night, .quick to work 
the fate Of murd'rca travellers, when they themselves belatc. 
1660 Pf.nn So Cross Wks. 1726 I. 273 Wilt thou then for 
such a World, be-lale thyself, over-stay the Time of thy 
salvation? 1805 Southey Madoe in IV, x. Wks. V. 79 A little 
while to old remembrance given Will not belate us. 

Belated (bfl^-ted),///. a. [f. prcc. + -ei>L] 

1 . Overtaken by lateness of the night; hence, 
overtaken by darkness, benighted. 

1618 Rowlands Sacr. Mcmorie 24 We arc belated, and 
the time farre spent. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 7S3 Faerie 
Fives Whose midnight Revels .. some belated Peasant 
sees. 1789 G. White Selborne (1S53) 4 Belated shepherd 
swains See the cowl'd spectre. 

2 . Detained beyond the usual time, coming or 
staying too late; out of date, behind date. 

1670 Milton Hist. Bug. Wks. 1738 II. 38 Authorsin 
time not much belated, some of equal age. 1785 Burke 
Nab. A root's Debts Wks. 1842 I. 327 Who contested this be¬ 
lated account ? 1857 Ln. Dufterin Lett. High Lai. (1867) 
70 Our belated baggage-train. 1877 M rs. Oluhant Makers 
Fior. iii. (1877) 52 Information .. got but slowly .. to the 
cars of the belated ambassador. 

t Bela~bedn.es s. Obs. [f. prec. +-ness.] The 
quality or state of being belated. 

1631 Milton IVks. (1738) I. 4, I .. do take notice of a cer* 
taine Belatedness ine me. 

Belaud (bflp-d), v . [f. Be- 2 4- Laud.] trans. 
To load with praise. 

a 1849 Poe IVks. (1864) III. 139 Was belauded by the uni¬ 
versal American press. 188a Farrar Early Chr. I. 14 
Suicide .. which many Stoics belauded, 
lienee Belau ded ///. a. 

1857 Hughes To m Broken t. iii. (1871) 6r Abused and 
much belauded institutions. 1866 Sat. Rev. 25 Aug. 236/2 
The belauded administration of the Duke of Somerset. 
Belau'der. [f- prec.] One who belauds. 

1884 J- W. Fbsworth Roxb. Bat. V. 203 The crudilc.be- 
lauder of Ignoramus Juries. 

+ Bela*ve, v. Obs. Also 3 by-, [f. Be* e 


Lave vi] trans. To lave about, wash all over; 
lo lave its banks as a river. 

<2x300 O. E. Misc. 140 p\i stode Naked and bylaued myd 
blode. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iii. (1641) 174/1 Me 
in thy Bloud belauc. Ibid. (1608) 1002 The happy plains 
great Phasis streams belauc. 

Belawgivo (Milton): see Be- 7^. 

Belay (b/lt TI *)» V. Forms: 1 belecgan, 3-4 
bi- # bo-legge n, 6- belay. Pa. t. 1 bolesde, 
bolide, 3 bilrode, 4 -laide, 6 belaied, 7 -laid, 
(Kaut.) 7- -layed. Pa. pplc. 1 bele^d, bel6d, 3 
bilejjd, 4 bi-, beleyd, -leid, 6 -layd, 6-7 -laied, 
7 -laid, (Kaut,) 7- -layed. [OE. bi-, belecgan 
OTeut. *bilagjan, in OMG. bileckan, bilegen , 
inod.G. belegcn , Du. belt'ggcn ; f. bi-, Be- + lag/an, 
in OE. l&gan to Lay. Prof. Skeal suggests that 
the nautical use may have been taken from Du. 
beleggcn : cf. Belage.] 

+ 1 . trans. To lay (a thing) about with other ob¬ 
jects (i.e. by putting them about or around it) ; to 
surround, environ, invest, enclose, etc. with. Obs. 
t a. lit. 

a 1000 Andreas (Grcin) 1562 Wc. .cllkoddisne. .clommuin 
bele^don vitebendum ! c 1205 I.av. 14223 [With a strip of 
hide) A-buicii he bihedc muche del of londo. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 5739 Hint kou^tc brenuyngc a tre As hit wi|> loue al were 
bileydc. 

+ 

e 893 K. /Llfreo Ores. in. viii. § 3 Papirus wxs mid Uoma- 
num swylces domes bcled, 1606 J. Raynolds Dolarnys 
Prim. 69 With many’ fauours, still thou didst belay nice. 

+ c. esp. To set about with (ornamentation', to 
lay voith (a margin of gold, etc.). Cf. Overlay. 

< 1200 Ok.min 8167 All J>e b;crc wass bilc^d Wikb batenn 
gold. 1577 Dee Rclat. Spir. 1. (1659)206 If is robes all be¬ 
layed with lace of gold. 1596 Spenser /•’. Q. vi. ii. 5 A wood¬ 
mans iackct Of Lmcolne greeiie, be layd with silver lace. 

12 . spec. To beset with armed men; to besiege, 
invest, beleaguer. Obs. 

c 1320 Sir Berrs 3189 Thcmperur theroulo us wille belegge. 
1595 Srenser Sonu. xiv, Those small forts which ye were 
wont belay. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. <1637) 281 li 
was by King Stephen belaied once or twise with sieges. 
1648 G. Sandys Ptirapkr. Div. Poems , Deo Opt. Max., 
When Arabian Tliccves belaid us round. 

tb. To beset or line (a way or passage) with 
armed men so as lo intercept an enemy; or with 
anything for the use of those who pass. Obs. 

1603 Knoli.es Hist. Turkes (16211 945 Simon ..had so 
belayed that strait, as that the Turkes could not .. passe 
the same. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xlv. 156 Constan¬ 
tine .. hasted from Rome, hauing belaid al the way with 
Post horses for the purpose, a 1639 Spottiswood Hist . Ch. 
Scot, u.t 1677) 44 Frederick, .having belayed the ways made 
the Bishops.. prisoners. 1698 Dkydln sEneid in. 515 
The speedy Horse all passages belay. 

+ c. 'Po waylay, lie in wait for a j)erson). Obs. 
1470 85 Malorv Arthur (\Zi6 ) I. 273 All kings and knights 
of king Arthur’s part belayed him, and waited for him. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turkes <1621 > 717 He was by certain Spa¬ 
niards .. belaid upon the river Patlus. 1760 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy ( 1802) I. xviii. 70 Other cases of danger, which be¬ 
lay us in getting into the world. 

+ d. fig. To forestall, make preparations for. Obs. 
1598 Bacon S<ur. Med it. v. Ess. (Arb.t 109 They who .. 
Iiauc enlrcd into a confidence that they had belayed all 
euents. 

+ 3 . To invest (words) with a sense or meaning. 
+ a. To explain or expound (in some way). Obs. 

ci tys Lamb. Horn. 67 pet wc seggcS and pus pa wordes 
we bi-legge6. a 1250 Chet Night. 903 ich pe wile an 
o|?er segge 5»f k 11 bit const a riht bilegge. 

+ b. To gloze (so as to conceal meaning). Obs. 
a 1250 O70I <5- Night. 672 He mot bi-hemmen and bi-lcgge. 
Ibid. 837 Alle thine wordes thu bileist, That hit thincth soth 
al that thu seist. 

+ c. ?To illustrate by evidence or action. Obs. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 65 Gif we )?os bode kus bi legged. 
f 4 . (Predicated of the thing which lies around): 
To encircle, clasp or coil round (about). Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 1336 (Trim) pis tre. .A nedder hit had 
aboute bileide. c 1320 R. Brunne Mcdit. 274 Sorwe }oure 
hertes hap alle be leyd. [18^6 Lanoor Lett. Conserv. 86 
Under the slightest whipping that ever belayed the 
shoulders of malefactor. ] 

5 . Naut. To coil a ninning rope round a cleat, 
belaying pin, or kevel, so as to fasten or secure 
it; lo fasten by so putting it round. Said espe¬ 
cially of one of the small ropes, used for working 
the sails. (The only current sense.) 

*549 Compl. Scot, vi. 41 Mak fast and belay. 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 42 To belay, is to make fast the 
ropes in their proper places. Ibid. ix. 38 Bits. .are.. placed 
abaft the Manger.. to belay the Cable thereto, x 706 Phillips, 
Belay or Belage [see Belage]. .Belay the Sheat, or Tack, 
i.e. fasten it to the Kennel, etc. 1762 Falconer Shi/nor. 
it. 83 Taught aft the sheet they tafly and belay. 1840 R. 
Dana AY/. Mast, xxiii, The weather cross-jack braces and 
the lee mam braces are each belayed together upon two pins, 
b. transf To make fast, tie, secure. 

* 75 x Smollett Per, Pick. (1779) IV. Ixxxvi. 23 Pipes had 
found it very difficult to keep him IPeregrinel fast belayed. 
1802 W. Giffard Jirccnal 11. 84 The distaff, to a block be- 
lay'd. 1849 Cukzon Visits Monast. 376 The bridle, which 
was safely belayed lo the pack-saddle, 

C. Sailors slang. 

1796 Dibdin Poor Jack ii, My timbers ! what lingo he'd 
con and belay. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb, xxxi. 


(1878) 536 Belay there, and hearken. 1867 Adm. Smyth 
Sailor's IVorddk. 94 Belay there, stop I that is enough ! 
Belay that yarn, we have had enough of it ! 

t 6. intr. To lay about one (sc. blows). Obs. rare. 

1598 Yong Diana 109 They belaied about them, passing 
actiue and nimble in lending blowes. 

17 . ? To lay down : but see Allay v.i 14. Obs. 

1562 Turner Bathes 5 Youre wync must be cleare and 
well belayd, accordingc vnto .. the streingth and wekcncs 
of the wyne. 

Belay mg, vbl. sb. [f. prcc. + -ing i .] 

f 1 . A lying in wait. Obs. 

1677 Feltha.m Disc. F.cctcs. ii. n, 346 Experienc’d in the 
belayings, the ingrossings, the circumventions of Merchan¬ 
dizing. 

2 . Kant. The coiling of running ropes round 
pins, etc.; chiefly at t rib., as in belay ing-cleat, -pin. 

1836 Marryat Pirate iii, Ropes.. neatly secured to copper 
belaying-pins, 1862 F. Gruhths Art it. Man. 133 The 
belaying cleats on the bow beam. 

Belch (belt/, bel/), v. Forms: 5-6 belke, 
5-7 belehe, 6 balehe, bealehe, bolk, 7 
bealke, 9 dial, belk, 6- belch. [OE. be ale inn, 
lurlcian: cf. Du. balken to bray, shout. See Belk.] 

1 . intr. To void wind noisily from the stomach 
through the mouth, to eructate. (Now vulgar. 

a 1000 Be Manna Mode <Gr.> 28 Brcodafl he and badccd. 

1460 Tmvnetey Myst. 314 To belke thai begyn and spew 
that is irkc. 1483 Cath. Angl. 27 Belehe (-•. r. Belke or 
Bolke), ructare. 1530 Palsgr. 447/2 llarke howe the 
churle belcheth. 1574 HelloweS Gne/tanis Ep. *1577)185 
The olde .. glutton .. shall belk much and sleepe little. 
1623 Cockkram, Parbreake, to bealke. 1727 Bradley 
Earn. Ditt. s.v. Belch, If an Asthniatical Person comes to 
belch, it is a good Sign, i860 J. Wolfe Trav. -y Adv. 1 . xi. 
341 They sit.. and belch, because, they say, that they are 
filled with the mystical wine of truth. 1864 Atkinson 
Whitby Gloss., Belk , to belch. 

2 . trans. To ejaculate, to give vent to ; lo vent 
with vehemence or violence words, feelings). In 
early use, translating L. cruet are, and having no 
offensive meaning ; but in later use confined, by as¬ 
sociation with other senses, to the utterance of 
things foul or offensive, or to furious vociferation 
compared to the action of a volcano or cannon. 

a 1000 Ags. Ps. Spelm. > xix. 2 D.cj Sam d:cge bcalcck 
word, r 1500 Wvc lie l*s. xlv. 2 1 MS. X.) Myti hertc hath 
teld elhir bclkid I1382 l*owidc| out a go'»d word. 1581 
Marueck Bk. 0/Notes 637 As the rkh glutton, .belked out 
tliese glorious words. 1583 Stanyhukm ./ enet's 11. <Arl>.i 
67, I belcht owl blasphemye bawling. 1594 Carew Tasso 
(1881) 73 ] 1 is fell griefe, as some begoared 1 >tiII, Roaring 
and sighing out he belkes at full. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus i. »6 *1619* 323 And openly belch out blasphemies 
against God. 1692 Washington tr. Milton’s Def. Fop. 
W ks. 1738 I. 509 Belching out the same slanders. 1791 
W'olcott (P. Pindar* Magpie .v Rob. Wks. 1S12 II. 473 
Belching wisdom in one’s face. 1856 Capers Poems (ed. 2) 
176 The war-fiend shrieks and belches out his fury. 

3 . trans. To emit v wind, fumes, etc.) by belching. 
Also fig. 

1561 Nohion Calvin's Inst. 111. 193 W'hat spirit do they 
belehe out.' 1607 W’alkington Opt. (dasse 37 He breathing 
belketh out such sulphure aircs. 1611 Siiaks. Cymb. tit. v, 
137 'I’he bitiemcss of it I now belch from my heart. 1634 
A. Warwick Spare Min. 1637) 113 W’hat more .. noisome 
smells can a new opened sepulcher belch out ? 1641 Milton 

Ch. Discip. 1. Wks. *1851* 12 Belching the soure crudities 
of yesterdnyes Popcrie. 1648 G. Daniel Eeiog. 111. 207 Noe 
morning penitence Belches the folly of my last offence. 

4 . trans. To vomit. + a. lit. Obs. 

*558 Piiaer FEueid. in. (R.) Belching raw gobbets from his 
maw. 1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 256 The venomd 
wortne Had bealchd his poyson out. 1718 Pope Iliad xm. 
200 Their black jaws belch the gore. 1783 Blair Rhet. 
(1812 I. iv. 83 Belching up its bowels with a groan. 

b. Jig. 

16x0 Siiaks. Temp. 111. iii. 56 Destiny .. the ncuer sur¬ 
feited Sea, Hath caus’d to belch vp you ! 1648 Hunting 0/ 

Fox 36 Deadly Poyson, belch’d up by a Consislorian Schis- 
matick. 

5 . trans. To eject, throw ont. j 1 a. gen. Obs. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barf hoi. Anat. 1. xvi. 40 Which 

vessel some will have to belch out acid blood. 

b. esp, Said of the eruptive emission of fire and 
smoke by volcanoes ; hence of cannons, etc. 

1580 H. Gifford GilloJImvers (1S75' 125 Aetna hill doth 
belke forth Hakes of fire. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 671 A Hill 
.. whose griedy top Belch’d fire and rovvling smoak. a 1733 
North Lk'cs D826) II. 339 Strombolo. belched out fire and 
smoke in a most terrible sort. 1865 Parkman Huguenots 
iii. (1875) 34 Rebel batteries belched their vain thunder. 
1874 Holland Mistr. Manse xv. 200 The cloud of menace 
belched its brand. 

C. absol. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. 1. vn. vii 208 Rusty firelock?, 
belch after him. 

i 6. intr. To rise in eructation ; to heave like a 
confined fluid or gas seeking to escape. Obs. 

1576 Lamhakde Peramb. Kent (1826)420 Lnvious rancour 
so boiled in the brest, that it not onciy belched, but also 
brake foorth immediately. 

f 7 . intr. To gush out ; to flow in gulps. Obs. 

1581 Marbeck Bk. 0/ Notes 218 Their plenteous wine 
presses, and their full sellers, bclking from this vnto that. 
1587 Fleming Cont. Holinshed. III. 1351/1 The blood still 
belched out into the basen. 

Belch (belt/, bclj), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . An eructation. 

1570 Levins Man ip. 58 A Belehe, ructus. 1574 Hellovves 
Gneitara's Ep. (1577) 132 The sight thereof mouclh belkes, 
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and makes the stomach wamble, 1580 IIollybaso Treas. 
Fr. Tong* Vue route, a belch. 1763 Churchill. P. Pro - 
/ cssor , Salute the royal babe in Welsh, And send forth gut¬ 
turals like a belch. 

2 . fig. Said of the sea, hell, a volcano, cannon. 
1513 Douglas AZtteis vii. vi. no Pluto eik Reputlis 
that bismyng belch haitfull to sc. 164a H. More Song 
0/Soul it. iii. iv. xxii, O belch of hell! O horrid blasphemy! 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11 .11. vi. vii. 118 And at every new 
belch, the women .. shout. 

b. A slang name for poor beer: see quot. 1796. 
1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. 1 . vii. 18 A little House, 
Where Porters do their Belch carouse. 1711 I I enley Sped. 
No. 396 T2 Owing to the use of brown juggs, muddy belch, 
etc. 1796 Grose Class. Diet., Reich, all sorts of beer: that 
liquor being apt to cause eructation. 1858 A. Mayuew 
Paved w. Gold in. iii. 265 Whilst my mates are driuking 
the ‘belch.’ 

Belcher 1 , [f. Belch v.] One who belches. 

1598 Florio, Rottatore, a belcher, a spucr, a rasper. 1699 
Coles, Belcher, ructator. 

Belcher 2 (beljai). A neckerchief with blue 
ground, and large white spots having a dark hlue 
spot or eye in the centre, named after a celebrated 
pugilist called Jim Belcher; sometimes applied 
to any particoloured handkerchief worn round the 
neck. 

1812 Examiner 21 Sept. 607/1 The traverser .. tied a 
Belcher handkerchief round nis neck. 1825 T, Lister 
Granby xxxix. <x8361 261 Instead of the Belcher he has a 
loose black handkerchief round his neck. 1846 Lytton 
Lucrctia (1853) 154 The lower part of which [a face) was 
enveloped in an immense * belcher.’ 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 
I. 31 The fragments of a parti-coloured belcher handkerchief. 

Belching (be*ltjig, belj-), vbl.sb.x also 6-7 
belking. [f. Belch v. + -ttiGL] The aclion of 
voiding wind from the slomach through the mouth; 
eructation ; also, the utterance of foul or violent 
language; the eruptive aclion of volcanoes. 

1528 Paynell Salerue Regim. B iij, Sower belchynges. 
1576 Newton Lemnies' Complex. 233 Subject to belking 
and sowre vomiting. 1655 Gurxall Chr. in Arm. xviii. 
231/2 Rather the belching of a Devil, than the voice of .1 
saint. 1859 Touo Cycl. Anat. <5* Phys. V. 316/1 Simple 
eructation or belching. 

Belclling, ///. a.; also 6 belking, bealking. 
[f. as prec. + -im; 2 .] That belches, eruetates, etc. 
(Cf. the various meanings of the vb.) 

1581 Stuoley Senecas //ippolitus 71 The belking Seas 
yell out. 1585 Lloyo Treas. Health 1 v, A weake bealk- 
yng stomake, 1601 R. Yarringtos Tiro Traj. iv. vi. in 
Bnllen O. PI. IV, That belching voice, that harsh night- 
raven sound, a 1700 Dkydex iJJ His crest ..On which 
with belching flames Chim&ra turn'd. _ 1833 I It. Martiseau 
Tale 0/ Tyne iii. 45 To face the belching cannon. 

Bel cony, obs. form of Balcony. 

Beld e, obs. IT. of Bald, Bield, Bold, Build. 
Beldam, -dame (be ldam). Forms: 5-9 bel¬ 
dame, 7 belldame, 5- beldam. [Not a direct 
adoption of the F. belle dame 1 fair lady/ but 
formed upon dam, earlier dame, in its Eng. sense 
of‘ mother/ with bcl- employed to express relation¬ 
ship, as in belsire, belfader : see Bel B. For the 
transference to a more remote ancestor see also 
Belsire; for the extension to old woman, etc., 
cf. gaffer, gammer , goody , grattdame, granny .] 

-j* 1 . A father or mother's mother, a grandmother. 
AlsoyJy. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan-. 29 Beldam [v.r. beldame ], fadersand 
moders modyr, bothe. 1483 Cath. Angl. 27 Beldame, aula, 
e 1483 Caxton Bk. Trav. in Promp. Pan\ 29 note, Re- 
conunaunde me to your bel-fadrc, and to yuur bel dame, 4 
vostre tayon et a vostro taye. 1530 Palsgr. 179/2 Beldame, 
merogrant. 0550 Paynell ir. Fives' Duty J/usb. (T.)The 
mother, the beldame, the aunt, the sister, the cosyn. 1593 
Shaks. i,ucr. 953 To shew the beldame daughters of her 
daughter. 1613 Drayton Polyolb. vi. (T.l The beldam and 
the girl, the grandsire and the boy. 1628 Milton Vac. 
Exerc. 46 When beldam Nature in her cradle was 
+ b. A great-grandmother, or still more remote 
ancestress ; by Plot used for a woman who has 
lived to see five generations of female descendants. 

1679 Plot Staffordsk. (1686) 322 She lived to be a Beldam, 
that is to sec the sixt generation. 1863 Chambers Bk. 0/ 
Days I. 306 At the same rale she might nave been beldam 
at sixty six. 

2 . An aged woman, a matron of advanced years. 
(In 16th c. used in addressing nurses.) 

1580 Gifford Gilloflowers (1875) 08 And thus. .This aged 
beldam speakes. 1596 Spenser F. Q. ill. ii. 43 ITo 4 her aged 
nourse’] ‘Beldame, your words doe worke me litle ease.’ 
1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xix. 15 Here is no Beldam Nurse, 
to powt norlowre. 1709 Stp.ele Tatler No. 83 ? 2, I. am 
neither Childish-young, nor Beldam-old. 1752 Foote Taste 
1. i, This superannuated Beldame gapes for Flattery. 1768 
Beattie Minstr. 1. xliii, Ilerlegend when the Beldame’gan 
impart. 1821 Byron Sardan. 1. ii. (1868* 352 That blood- 
loving beldame, My martial gTandam. 1856 Loxgp. Blind 
Girl 1.122 The beldame, wrinkled and gray takes the young 
bride by the hand. 

3 . esp. with depreciative sense; A loathsome old 
woman, a hag; a witch ; a furious raging woman 
(without the notion of age), a virago. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia (1613) 10 A beldame .. accused 
for a witch. 1608 R. Johnson Sev. Champions 212 Come 
all you witches, beldames, and Fortunetellers, a 1641 Bp. 
Mountacu Acts <V Mon. (1642) 177 Tarquinius taking her 
to be some franlick Beldame. 1706 Addison Rosamond 1. 
iii. Fly from my passion, Beldame, fly ! 182a Scott Nigel 


xxxv, That accursed beldam whom she caused to work 
upon me. 1857 F. Locker Lond. Lyrics (1862) 100 The 
beldams shriek, the caldron bubbles. 

Beldamship. [f. prec.: after ladyship.'] 

1633 SwtKLEY Vug. Admiral iv. i, I beseech your learned 
beldamship to accept it. 1636 Davenaxt Wits in Dodsley 
(1780) VI 1 1. 512 We ll make her costive beldamship Come off. 

Beiders, var. of Bilders, Obs. } a plant-name. 
Bele, obs. f. Beal: see also Boil sb. 
t Belead, v. Obs. [OE. belsedan } f. Be- pref. 2 
+ Id dan to Lead.] 

1 . trans. To lead away, lead astray. 

a 1000 Benedict. Rule (Schr.) 27 Du belaeddesl us on grin. 
1340 Alex.ff Dind. 006 So be }e, Indus, by-lad'and lawles 
also. ?<r 1500 Pore Helpc 285 in Ha2l. E. P. P. III. 262 We 
mayc j^o to bed, Blyndefyldc and beled. 

2 . fig. To conduct, lead, use, treat. 

c 1275 Passion Our Lord 278 in O. E. Misc. 43 He iseyh 
hw ihcsu crist wes vuele biled. a 1300 Cursor M. 17049 
Whenne pou pi son say so biled. 1485 Caxton Trezdsa's 
Higden iv. X.O527) 159 He was. .harde cruelly beladde. 

Beleaf, beleap, etc.: see Be- pref. 

Beleaguer (b/lrgai), v.; also 6 belegar, 7 
-guer, beleager, -gre, 8 -gure. [a. Du. belegeren , 
f. be - + leger camp ; cf. mod.G. belagern ; see 
Leaguer.] 

1 . To surround (a town, etc.) with troops so as 
to prevent ingress and egress, to invest, besiege. 

1590 Sir J. Smythe Weapons 4 These .. haue so affected 
the Wallons, Flemings, and base Almanes discipline, that 
.. they will not .. affoord to say that such a towne is be- 
sieved, but that it is belegard. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 
v. iii. 134 Antwcrpe, .. then by him beleaguered. 1648 
Evelyn Mem. < 1857► III. 26 The castle of Dover, which 
some >ay L belcagured. 1846 Prescott Fcrd Is. I. ix. 
392 lie reflected that the Castilians would soon be be¬ 
leaguered. 1856 Longf. Beleag. City vii, That an army 
of phantoms vast and wan. Beleaguer the human soul. 

2 . transf. To surround, beset (generally with some 
idea of hostility or annoyance). Cf. Besiege. 

1589 Nasue Almond for P. 5 a, A whole hoast of PaAquils 
. .will so beleaguer your paper walles. 1614 Lodge Seneca 
4 Beleager him on euery side by thy bournie. 1741 
Richardson Pamela <1824! I. iv. 23(7 The girl is.. beleaguer¬ 
ing, as you significantly express it, a worthy gentleman. 
1822 W. Irving Braced. Hall xw ii. 253 It [the nouse] has 
been beleaguered by gipsy women. 

t Beleaguer, sb. Obs. ** Beleaguerer. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt Brit. ix. iii. 31 His men sallied out 
. .in the face of their beleaguers. 1611 Cotgr., Assicgcur, 
a besieger, a beleaguer, [ed. 1632 beleaguerer.] 

Beleaguered (b/l/*gajd\ ppl. a. [f. Be¬ 
leaguer v. + -ed 1 .] Besieged, invested, beset. 

1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 69 In defence of bejeagured 
truth. 1647 Sprigg Angl. Rediv. iv. vii.(1854' 281 To know 
themselves a beleagured enemy. 1762 Falconer Shipivr. 
in. 165 Beleaguer'd Troy. 1852 Thackeray h.smond lit. x. 
<1876) 416 The poor beleaguered garrison. 1862 Goulburn 
Pers. Relig. hi. viii, The key of a beleaguered position. 

Beleaguerer b/lrgaraj). [f. as prec. + -eu *.] 
One who beleaguers : a besieger. 

1628 Earle Microcosm, lxxvii. 159 lie is a sore beleaguerer 
of chambers. 1817 Coleridge Zapolya ti. Wks. IV. 232 
A wall, that wards off the beleaguerer. 

Beleaguering (b/Irgprii)), vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. 
+ -ING 1 .] The act of besieging ; investment. _ 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <$■ Com mu-. 29 The bcleguerings 
of Harlem. 1869 Freeman Norm. Couq. (18761 111 . xii. 187 
The actual beleaguering of Rome. 

Beleaguering (bflrgariq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING-.J That beleaguers; besieging, investing. 
1753 Scots Mag. XV. 76/2 Beleag’ring foes. 1870 Even, 
Standard 23 Oct., Break through the beleaguering lines. 

Beleaguerment (b/lrgajment). [f. as prec. +■ 
-mf.nt.] The fact of beleaguering; siege, blockade. 

1826 E. Irving Babylon I. itt. 1S6 Two beleaguerments of 
the capital. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. tit. 5 In the 
last month of Troy's beleaguerment. _ 

t Belea've, -eve, v .Obs. Forms: 1 bel&fan, 

2 bilsefen, -lsouen, -leanen, 2-4 bi-, beleue(n, 
(4 bi-, bylaue), 4-5 beleve, bleve, blewy(n, (5 
byleve), 6 beleaue. Pa. t. 1-2 be-, bilajfde, 
-leafde, 2-3 -lcfde, 3 -leaued(e, -lefte, 3-4 
-leuod(e, -left(e, -lafte, blefede, 4 blefte, 4-7 
beleft(e. Pa.pple. 1 belsefed, 2-4 bi-, beleued, 

3 (-lefued), -leved, -left, 4 bleft, 4-5 byleft, 
-lefft, -laft. [OE. beldfan OTeut. and Goth. 
bilaibjan , f. bi-, Be- + laibjau , in OE. id fan to 
Leave, a causal deriv. of OTeut. *llban to remain, 
which appeared in Eng. in Belive. Thus origin¬ 
ally and properly transitive ; but very early sub¬ 
stituted for the intrans. belive. In 14th c. often 
syncopated to bleve{n, esp. in Kentish ; cf. mod.G. 
bleiben, Du. blijven.] 

I. transitive. 

1 . To let or cause to remain behind, to go away 
without taking with one, to abandon. 

CI175 Lamb. Horn. 79 Ilo hine bilefde liggen half quic. 
c 1200 Ormin 8913 He wass behinndenn hemm Bilefedd 
att le temmple. c 1205 Lay. 18648 pe eorl. .bilefde his wif in 
Tintaieol. 1207 R.Glouc 421 Hys fader..ladde hym..into 
Normandye, & byleuedehym)>ere. c 133 oAssump. Virg. 759 
Thei Ieidc )?e bodi in a stone, And bUeft alle in slcdc. 

1400 Morte Arth. 2380 The cors of Kayone. .at Came es 
bclevefede. 1513 Douglas VEneis x. xi. 166 Men. .Quham 
.. to myschewus deyd beleft haue I. 1627 May Lucan 


viii. (T.) Wondering at fortune’s turns, and scarce is he Be¬ 
left, relating his own misery. 

b. To leave (something) behind to ; to leave at 
death; to leave in the possession or power of. 

c X2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 183 Hie bileueft uncuSe men \>e 
aihte. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. VI. 367 pe kyng- 
dom [they) byleft to Colwulfus. c 1410 Love Bonavent. 
Mirr . vi. (Gibbs MS.) Lord to )>e is bylafte liS3obcleflel \k. 
pore peple. 1557 K. Arthur (Copland) vii. i, 'I’he two men 
. .belefte him to Syr Kay. 

2 . To allow to remain over; to leave out of 
count or process : to pass over, let go, omit. 

c 1205 Lay. 29363 /Elcne bilefued mon he letle bilimicn. 
1297 R. Glouc. 273 He ne beleuede 0031 on. c 1450 Merlin 
xvti. 276 And v C men that were hym be-lefte of the balaile. 

3 . To go away from (a person or plaee) ; to de¬ 
part from, forsake, quit, abandon. 

c 1205 Lay. 8569 Lundene we mole bikeuen. a 122$ Ancr. 
R. no And fluen alle vrom him & bilefden him ase vreo- 
mede. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxxv. 13456 A buyldyng .. was 
of long tyme beleft, & no lede there, 
b. fig. To turn from, forsake. 

cr 175 Lamb. Horn. 81 He seal his sunne uor-saken and 
bileuen. <71225 Ancr. R. 394 Hco wule .. bilcauen )>ene 
deouel. a 1300 Cursor M % 9053, 1 haf bi-lcft mi lauerd lau. 
c 1400 Ytoaine 4 Gaiv. 35 Trowth and luf es al bylaft. 

C. To leave off, cease, give up, abandon (action). 
c J175 Lamb. Horn, 93 Bikafden hco heore limbrungc. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4344 Het hem be assaut bc-Ieuc. c *400 
Solomon's Bk. (Visa. 82 Ne bileue l>ou nou3lh to trauaile. 

4 . To let go (from one’s bold). 

a 1225 Atur. R. 232 Hwon two bere 5 one burSene, & tc 
o 5 er bileaued hit. 

II. intr. [taking place of Belive: = Ger. bleiben.] 

5 . To remain over, survive, be left in existence. 

a 1000 /Ww (Spelm.) cv|i]. 10 An of him ne bela;fde [Vulg. 

non remans it]. 1297 R. Glouc. 372 per ne hyleuede no^t 
. nas to grounde ybro3l. r 1350 A/S. in Arclurol. XXX. 
352 Of y* ewyll xal no thynge blewyn. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 
359 Had byn the gyanl beTevand, They had not partyd soo. 

b. To remain behind in a place. 

c 125 oGeu. Ex. 3114 La ! god it wot, sal 5 c[r]-of bi-leuen 
non fut. 1340 Aycnb. 190 Yrobbcd .. ?uo him na^l ne 
blefte. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1595 pe hedes on pc Ire by-lafte. 
a 1400 Octouian 1540 The Soudan. .Bleft yn Fraunce, Cytcs 
lu brciinc. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. Ixi. 45, I beleft allone 
in my chambre. 

c. To remain in a condition or state, to continue, 

moo Trin. Coll. Horn. 87 pe children weren clensed ol 

sinnen and pus bilefden. <-1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 671 Babel, < 5 at 
tur, bilef unmad. a 1300 Cursor M. 7662 permani man fell 
vnder scheild, Hot with dauid be left pe fcild. 2340 Ayenb. 
12 pe mayde Marie blefte eure mayde. C1430 Syr Getter . 
5737 Here speres beleft hole booth. 

6 . 'l*o remain for the time being (in a place); to 
stay, abide, continue, dwell with (a person). 

c x 175 Lamb. Horn. 149 5 c moten..him, fole?e and mid 
him bileue. ^1205 Lay. 19777 Ne dursten heo per hilrefen. 
c 1250 Gen. ff Ex. 800 Abram .. and sarray bileften bi-twen 
betel and ay. 1340 Ayenb. 245 Mid Him uor to bleve. 
c 1425 Seven Sag. <P.) 48 Gyf he schal byleve with me. 

7 . To be beleft was often used in the sense of ‘To 
remain, to be, also ‘to be become of.’ 

c 1340 Cursor M. 7736 tTrin.) His coupe his spere where 
mai hit be..Where t>e pei now bileued. / bid. 18558 He 
\vr0u3te bi w'icche-craft And wip pe deuel was bilafL c 1440 
Bone Flor. 733 He ys beleft wylh Syr Garcy Ageyn you. 

t Bele aving, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + -ING 1 .] 

1 . Remaining, tanking, abiding, abode. 

c 1330 A rthur «y Merl. 8611 Withouten bilcueing ani more, 
That went. 1340 Ayenb. 72 per hy habbep hyre bleuinge. 

2 . Remaining steadfast, endurance, perseverance, 

1340 Ayenb. 232 pet 2ixte leaf is bleuinge, pet is sledeuest 

wyflo loki pet me hep behote god. 

3 . That which is left, a leaving. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 39 Blevynge, or releve, or relefe, 
reliquia vel reliquiae. Ibid. 428 Releef, or brocaly of mete 
tor t>!evynge>j Jragmentum. 1592 Greene Dispulat. 17 
Heehad nothing for his pence, but the waste beleauings of 
others beastly labours. 

Belecture, beledgered, etc.: see Be- pref. 
t Belee, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Be- 6 4- Lee sb.] 
trans. To get (a ship) into sueh a position that 
the wind is intercepted from her ; also fig. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. t 30, 1 .. must be be-leed and calm’d. 

Beleeve, obs. form of Belief, Believe. 
t Be*lef, -if. Obs. In advb. phr. abelef. [a. OF. 
a belifi beslif (:—late L. type *bis-lTqttus=obliquus ; 
cf. F. beslong, mcd.h.beslongns — L. oblongus). Cf. 
Esibelife.] Obliquely, aslant; scarf-wise. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Ktti. 2486 pe blykkande bell he bere 
peraDoute, A belef as a bauderyk. Ibid. 2517 Vche burne 
. .a bauderyk schulde haue, A bende a belef hym aboute. 

Beleft(e, pa. t. of Beleave v. Obs. 
Belemnite (be'lemnait). Palaont. [f, mod.L. 
belemnites (formerly used in Eng.), f. Gr. &tk(tiv-ov 
a dart + -ite (cf. Ammonite) : so named in allusion 
to the popular notions mentioned below.] 

a. A fossil common in rocks of the Secondary 
formation ; a straight, smooth, cylindrical object, a 
few inches long, convexly tapering to a sharp point, 
formerly known,from its shape and supposed origin, 
as thunder-bolt, thunder-stone , elf-bolt,* but now 
recognized as the internal bone of an animal allied 
to the cuttle-fish, b. The extinet animal to which 
this belonged. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 53 The figures are regular 
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in many other stones, as in the Belcmnitcs. 1677 Plot 
Oxfordsh . 41 Meeting by the way with a bed ot Belem- 
nites, or (as they call them) Thunder-bolts. # 1698 1 *. Moly- 
neux in Nat. Hist. Irel. (1726)160 One plain homogeneous 
body, without any mixture of Cochlite, Belemnite,.. or 
such like extraneous matter. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. 11 !. 
325 The belemnite, one of the cephalopodes not found in 
any tertiary formation. 

Belemnitic (bclemnrtik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of, pcilaining to, or characterized by belcmnitcs. 

1847 Anstkd A tie. World \ iii. 148 Preserved in connexion 
with the belemnitic shell. 1878 tr. Cotta's Rocks 376 Bclem- 
nitic strata (of the oldest deposits of the Jurassic period 1. 

tBeleper, v. Obs. [f. 11 k- pref. 5 + LErKR.] 
irans. To afflict with, or as with, leprosy. Hence 
Belepered ///. a . 

c 1623 Fletcher Laws Candy v. i. 66 Bclcaprcd with the 
Curse Of foule ingratitude. 1633 Ford ’Tis Pity iv. iii. 
(1839) 41 Thy lust beleper’d body. 1640 Milton Eikon. 
xiv. Wks. (1851) 449 lmpuritie and Church revenue rushing 
in, corrupted and beleper'd all the Clergie. 

Beleric, variant of Bellekic. 

II Bel-esprit Cbcflcspr/-). PI. beaux esprits 
(btfzesprr). [h r.; = ‘ fine mind, wit, wiitincss ’; 
hence 'a man of culture and talent.’] 

1 . A clever genius, a brilliant wit. 

1638 Ciiillingw. Retig. Prot. t. Pref. § 8 Which 1 feare is 
a great scandall to many Beaux Esprits among you. 1721 
Amherst Terrx FiLxxv. 129 The finest geniuses and beaux 
esprits of the university. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda 
1. iii. 44 The world thought me a beauty and a bel esprit. 
1813 — Patron. I. xiv. 228 One could hand her verses 
about, and get her forward in the bel-esprit line. 

2 . Wit, wittiness. Hardly in Eng. use.) 

i860 Adler Fa Uriel's Prov. Poetry xv iii. 401 The man¬ 
nered subtiltics of a vitiated taste and of bel-esprit. 
Belet(t, obs. form of Billet. 

+ Belette. Obs. [a. OF. be Idle in same sense, 
f. bel beautiful.] A jewel, an ornament. 

1522 in Bury Wilts { 1850) 116, I beqwethe to my dowghtcr 
the steynyd clothes, .and a golde corse with belcttes harnes 
lesse. 

Beletter (bflc , taj\ v. [f. Be -pref 6 + Letter ] 
f 1 . Irans. To serve with letters, to write to. Obs. 
165$ Fuller Hist. Ca/nb. (1840) 179The University-Orator 
.. be-lettercd all lhe lords of the privy-council. 

2 . nonce-ivd. To decorate with letters (such as 
F.R.S., Ph.D., etc.) appended to one’s name. 

1883 At house um 10 May 638/3 The mania prevalent among 
people of more ambition than performance for belettering 
themselves. 

t Deleave. ?ioncc-wd. Obs.- Leave. 

1575 J. Still Gamut. Gurton m. iii. 15 Mine owne goods 
1 will have, and aske the no beleve. 

Beleve, var. Beleave v. ; obs. f. Belief, -lieve. 
t Belew e, v. Obs. [OE. belbwian f. Be- 2 + 
lifavian to betray.] Irans. To betray. 

c 1000 Aes. Gosf>. Matt. xxvi. 15-16 And ic hyne behewe 
[Hatton , beleawige] cow.. He hvnc woldc be lx wan. t 1175 
Lamb . Horn. 220 llu he Christ neom belewen michte, 
Belew, -yng, obs. form of Bellow, -ing. 
t Belfather. Obs. Also 5 -fader, [f. Bel + 
Father : cf. beldame , belsirei] Grandfather. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 30 Iklsyrc or belfather, faders or 
moders fader, arms. 1483 Caxton Gobi. Leg. 414/1 Here 
lyeth henry the sone of henry the fader henry the belfader 
henry the olde belfader. 

Belfried (be-lfrid),///. a. [f. Belfry + -ed -.] 

1 laving a belfry. 

1841 Lady F. Hastings Poems 150 The belfried tower. 
i860 Mrs. Gaskell C. Bronte 4 Parsonage, Church, and 
Belfried school-house. 

Belfry (be lfri). Forms: (2-3 berefreid, ber- 
freit), 4 berfrey, -fray, -froiss, 5 barfray, 5-7 
belfray(e,6 belfroy, bellfray,-froy, belfrie, -fre, 
6-7 bclfery,6-belfrey, belfry, (7 belfore,befroy, 
beffroy, 8 bellfry.) [ME. berfrey, -ay a. OF. her- 
fret , - ai , -ay (also berfroi, later belfrci,belfroi , befroi, 
mo <\. beffroi'', pointing to a late L. type herefredits, 
from be ref rid us, adopted f. Teutonic *bergfrid; 
in MUG. bercvril , - frit , berchfrit , berfrit (also 
berhfride ), MDu, bergfert , • frede , in sense 1 below. 
The subsequent change of the first r to / by dis¬ 
similation from following r (as in armarium , 
almarium,aimerie; peregrinum , pelegrin,pilgrim ; 
parafredus, palefrei, palfrey) is common in later 
incd.L.; it is rare, and exceptional in Fr. (where 
the normal form dropped the r, befroi, beffroi); in 
Eng. belfray did not appear bef. 15th c., being 
probably at first a literary imitation of med.Lat.; 
its acceptance was doubtless due to popular asso¬ 
ciation with Bell, and the particular application 
which was in consequence given to the word. The 
meaning has passed from a ‘ pent-house ’ a ‘ mov¬ 
able-tower* used by besiegers and besieged, to 
‘a tower to protect watchmen, a watch-tower, 
beacon-tower, alarm-bell tower, bell-tower, place 
where a hell is hung/ The sense of 1 pent-house * 
or * shelter-shed* is retained dialcetally in Lincoln¬ 
shire and Notts. 

The etymology of Gcr. bergfrid, berevrit , presents some 
difficulties; but it is generally agreed that the latter part is 
a form of OHG ,/ridu, O’I cut. frfyu-s, * peace, security, 
shelter, place of shelter or safety' (cf. the range of meaning 
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of OE. frtbu, frfo, ME. Frith), the final vowel being 
dropped as in proper names, Gott/rid, Sigfrid , etc.; and 
that the former part is the stem of berg.cn to protect, de¬ 
fend ; the whole meaning * proteeting * or ‘ defensive place 
of shelter,' an obvious description of a pent-house fitted to 
w ard off missiles from those to whom it gave shelter during 
siege operations. (The possibility that berg, here means 
'mountain' seems precluded by the sense : but see the dis¬ 
cussion of the word by Dr. Chance in N. & Q. vi. xii. 284, 
412, etc.) For the form taken by bergfrid in Romanic, and 
thus in Eng., cf. the adoption of OHG ,/ridu in late L as 
frid us, /redus ‘peace, protection/ the proper names from 
G. -/rid, Gotte/ridus , Gode/rey, Gal/ridus, Geoffrey, and 
the sb. Affray, OF. cs/rci, mod. ejfroi, parallel to berfrei, 
beffroi. MedL. had the forms bere/ridus, bcrfreJus, bib, 
bab, belfredus, bertebalte -, bad-, butifredus, with the 
latter of which cf. the It. batti/redo, assimilated by popular 
etymology with bat tore to beat (the tocsin’, to strike (as a 
clock).] 

f 1. A wooden lower, usually movable, used in 
the middle ages in besieging fortifications. Prob¬ 
ably, in its simplest form, it was a mere shed or 
l)ent-house, intended to shelter the besiegers while 
operating against a fortification ; but in its devel¬ 
oped form it was constructed with many offensive 
appurtenances, so as to make it a formidable engine 
of attack. See the quotation from Ld. Berners. Obs. 

IW ill. ok Malmesb. tv. 141 <in Du Cange*, Turns non 
magna in modmn aedificiorum facta (Berefreid [other MSS. 
berfreit] appellant), quod fasiigium murorum reqnaret. 
Simeon Durii. an. 1123 Ligneam turritii qtiam Bcrfreit vo- 
cant, erexit.] c 1300 A'. A its. 2777 Alisaundre.. Fast asaited 
hcore wallis, Myd berfreyes, with allc gyn. C1325 E. F. 
A Hit. P. B 1187 At veil hrugge a berfray on bastcles wy-c, 
J>at seuen sy^e vch a day asayled Bates. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce x. 708 Alexander.. Lap fra a berfrois on the wall. 
c 1430 Syr. Getter. 7811 He purveid for maygnclles and bel- 
frayes, And othre ordinaunce. 1483 Cath. Angt. 21. 1523 

Lu. Berners Froiss. !. eix. 131 Two helfroys of great tym- 
bre, with iii. stages, eucry belfroy on four great wliclys, 
and the sydes towardes the towne, were covered with cure 
holy IF. cuirbouilli) to defende them fro fyre and fro shotte ; 
and into euery stage, ther weren poynted C. archers. 1530 
Pai.sgr. 197 Bellfray, beav/roy. 

2. A shed used as a shelter for cattle or for the 
protection of carts and agricultural implements, or 
produce. Still in local use : * a shed made of wood 
and sticks, furze, or straw/ (E. Peacock Gloss, of 
Manley Corringham, Lincoln .) 

1553 Court. Roll of Manor 0/ Scot ter, Lincoln 9 Octr., 
R. R. amovit omnia ligna sua suj>cr le bclfrey ct jaccnt in 
communi via. 1S90 Invent J. Ncvil in Midi. Co. Hist. Cob 
lector II. 29 Item the belfrey with other wood, xx J . 1873 in 
Peacock Gloss. M. C. 21 The belfrey.. was ruinous, and 
liable to fall upon the passers-by. 

1 3. A tower for the protection of a watchman, a 
watch-tower; a beacon-tower, alarm-bell tower. 
(A sense perhaps not used in England, though 
common in France.) Obs . 

1612 Foxe A. M. (1684) 111 . 899 Being now come nigh 
to the Befroy lu hich is a walchluwcr standing before the 
City -1 lull where the Clock is). <1645 Howell Ltd. 11650) 

I . 461 A beacon or watch-tower is called beffroy, whereas 
the true word is teffroy. 

4. A bell-tower; generally attached to a church or 
other building, but sometimes standing separate. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 30 Bellfray, campatiariutn. 1494 
Faryan vii. 330 The scolars .. put the legatte in such 
feere, that he, for his sauegarde, toke the belfray of Osney, 
and there hcldc hyni. 1556 Chrott. Grey Friars (1852’ 73 
The grett belfery that stode in Powllcs cnurch-yerde. 1674 
tr. Scheffers Lapland viii. 26 Adjoining to their churches 
they have bclfrys, and houses for the use of Priests. 1849 
Freeman Archit. 177 The introduction of steeples or bel¬ 
fries. 1861 N. Woods Pr. Wales in Canada 347 A little 
glass lantern, like a belfry. 

b. The room or storey of the church tower in 
which the bells arc hung. 

1549 Thomas Hist. Italic 74 Saincte Markes steeple is .. 
so well built, that withinfoorlh an horse liiaie he ledde vp 
vnto the bellfroy. 1601 Shaks. Per. 11. i. <11 If 1 had been 
the sexton, 1 would have been that day in the belfrey. 1714 
Gay What d'ye call it Prel. 3 Fetch the Leathern Bucket 
that hangs in the Bellfry. 1823 P. Nicholson Praet. 
Build. 571 The part above the belfrey, which contains the 
clock-work, is of an octagonal form. 

f c. That part of the floor of the church under 
the tower, where the ringers stand to ring the 
bells, sometimes parted from the main body of the 
church by a curtain ; this was the seat of the poor, 
and sometimes used as a schoolroom. Obs. 

1549 Latimer Scrtu. bef. Fdw. VI. (Arb.) 125 Yea, a poor 
woman in the belfrc hath as goodauthoritie to offer vp thy.s 
sacrifyce, as hath the byshop in his pontificalibus. 1588 
Fraunce LawiersLog. Ded. F iv. b, They may plague poore 
boyes with false Latinc in a belfrayc. a 1617 Hieron Whs. 

II . 73 The gentleman that sitteth in the quire, as well as the 
poorc that is ranged in the belfry. 1637 Bastwick Litany 
11. 17 In the Font or bdfore, or other part of the Church. 
1659 Gauuen Tears Ch. 253 (D.) Teaching school in a belfry. 

d. (Sec qiiot.) 

*753 Chambers Cyel. Supp ., Belfry is more particularly 
used for the timber-work, which sustains the bells in a 
steeple : or that wooden structure to which the bells in 
church-stecples are fastened. 

5. Naut. ‘An ornamental framing, made of 
stanchions, at lhe after-beams of the forecastle, 
with a covering, under which the ship’s bell is 
hung/ AVeale’s Rudim. Navigation. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Ecusson, .. a .. 
scutcheon upon the stern, forecastle, or belfry, 1776 Phil. 


Trans. LXY 1 I, 88 The electrical matter darted from the 
mast to the belfry. 

0. all rib., as in belfry-key, - stage, -iaiuer, -iuindou>. 
1870 F. Wilson Ch. Lindt's/. 169 The belfry stage has 
senn-circular headed couplets. 1874 Parker Iliustr. Goth. 
Archit. 1. vi. 202 Magdalen College .. tower was originally 
intended to stand alone as a campanile, or belfry-tower. 1879 
Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. II. 38 The belfry-windows are 
often of two lights. 1883 St. James's Gaz. 30 Nov. 3/1 [ The 
churchwardens] have also the custody of the belfry-keys. 

t Belga’rd. Obs. [ad. It. belguardo * lovely 
look/] A kind or loving look. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. it. iii. 25 Upon her eyelids many graces 
sate.. Working belgardes and amorous retrate. 1593 Barnes 
Parthenophit/f P. in Arb. Garner V. 385 To bandy with 
bel-guard>in interchange. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 
1. xlvi, They move To earth their amourous belgards from 
above. 

Belgium (be ld 4 5i/nn). a. Latin name of the 
territory occupied by lhe Belga:, stretching from 
the Marne and Seine to the Rhine; b. subse¬ 
quently used loosely as an appellation for Low 
Germany or the Netherlands ; e. in 1830 adopted 
as title of the new kingdom established by the 
separation of the provinces watered hv the Meuse 
and Scheldt from the kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Belgia = prec. b. Belgian (beidy,ian), of or 
pertaining to Belgium ; as sb. f a. one of the 
ancient Belgce of southern England ; + b. a Low 
German ; c. a native of modem Belgium ; d. a 
kind of canary. Belgic (berid^ik), a., of or per¬ 
taining to the Netherlands ; sb. a Low German, 
t Beigies sb. pi. Bklcian sb. b. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. Ixi. 267 By Embassies Spayne 
often mou'd to doc the ‘ Bclgics right. 1608 Tors ell Ser - 
Pouts 647 Called .. of the ’Bclgics ‘ Besondcr Strae!/of the 
Spaniards ‘Xangane/ 1618 Barnevetfs A pel. F b, That 
difficult, blotidy and chargeable * Belgieke Warre. 1623 
Cockkram it, Xctherland, 'Belgian. Ibid, m, 'Belgeans, 
People of the low Countries, Somerset-shire, Wiltshire and 
Hampshire. 1629 IIeylin, Microcosm. .. Germany is di¬ 
vided into the higher and the lower; the latter is called 
Belgium. 1631 Chapman Ctcsar P. Plays (1873) III. 128 
Britaine, *BeIgia, France & Germanic. 1709 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 4584/4 A neat and large Map uf Modern ‘Belgium, 
or Lower Germany. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 313 Their "Belgic 
sires of old ! 183s Marry at Oita Podr. vi, * Belgian flags, 
of yellow, red, and black. 1865 Derby Merc. 25 Jan., 
The crested ‘Belgians .. had five entries. 

Beli, obs. sing. f. of Belly and Bellows. 
Belial (b/lial). Also 6 Belyall. [a. llch. 

b'li-yatal, (. b'li not, without -ryazal use, 
profit; hence lit. ‘worthlessness/ and ‘destruc¬ 
tion *; but in later use and in the N. T. treated as 
a proper name —o tto vr/pos, the evil one, Satan. In 
the Lng. transl. it is retained untranslated in the 
phrase' sous of Belial ’ and the like, as it is gener¬ 
ally also in the Vulgate, though in 1 AT ngs xxi. 13 
it is rendered fdii diaboli, as in medieval use.] 

1 . The spirit of evil personified; used fiom early 
times as a name for the Devil or one of the fiends, 
and by Milton as the name of one of the fallen 
angels. Also attrib , 

c 1225 Juliana 38 Icham |>edeoucl bclial, deoflene wure-t, 
ant meiit is awariet. Ibid. 16 beliales budeles, 1377 
LaNgl. P. Pt. li. xvm. 319 And with )>at breth belle brake 
with Beliales barres. c 1384 Wvci.ii- De lied. Scl. Wks. 111 . 
.>39 Christ comounch not wi]> Belial. 1572 Forrest Theoph. 
416 This Belyall hill written with his bloode. 1663 Bh. Com. 
Prayer,Chas. Mart., In permitting cruel men, sons of Belial, 
(as on this day) to imbrue their hands in the blood of thine 
Anointed. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 490 Belial came last, then 
whom a Spirit more lewd Fell not from Heaven. 1822 
Scott Mouast. xxxiv, A scoffer, a debauched person, and, 
in brief, a man of Belial. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 11. 108 
note, Belial is not originally a proper name .. this is why 
there was no worship of Belial. 

Hence Belia lic a., BeTialist. 

1631 Bp. Wkbbe Quietn. (1657) 145 The most unquiet Be- 
liali.st in his parish. 1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. xi. 29 
Christians must not be yokeless. .Belialists. 1822 Btackw. 
Mag. XL 464 Belialic qualities I could not have expected 
to find in him. 

Belibel (b/bi-b’D, v. [f. Be- 4 + Libel v.\ 
Irans . To assail with libels; to traduce, slander, 
calumniate. Hence Beli belled ppl. a. 

a 1626 Breton Packet Lett. n. xvi, Belibelling the wicked, 
abusing the honest, or pleasing the foolish. 1683 Cave 
Ecclesiastici 493 To be thus traduced and. .bc-libclled in 
publick Sermons. 1881 Athenaeum 13 Aug. 209/3 Sir John 
Fastolf, the much be-libelled original of Falstaff. 

Belick, belish-lash, etc.: see Be- pref. 
t Belie (bflar), vA Obs. Forms: 1 belicsan, 
2-3 biliggen, 5 ? belye. Pa. t. 1 belros, 2-3 bi- 
lflci, -lai, 3-5 bi-, by-, be-lay(e. F*a. ppU. 1 be- 
lesen, 3-4 bi-, by-, beleyn, -layn(e, Tay(e, 7 
beely’d. [OE. bi-, be-licgan- OHG. biligan , hili- 
kan, MHG. biligen , Ger .beliegen, f. bi-, Be- about 
+ ligan, in OE. liegan to Lie.] 

1 . Irans. To lie around, encompass. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. (Grein) 229 Sio ca Ethiopia land 
belied uton. 1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy 111. xxiv, Dimmed 
with skyes foulc..with tempest all bc-layne. 1627 Mav 
Lucan ttt. (1631) 219 From Pholoe Bcely'd with Centaures. 

2 . spec. To lie with an army round, to beleaguer. 
a 1000 /Eu-'Ktc Joshua vii 9 Hi belicgajjus mid fyrde. c laoo 
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Trin. CollHorn. 51 pc king, .bilai pe burh ienisalem. c 1330 
Artlu 4- Mcrt. 5378 He was belayn in that cite, c 1380 Sir 
Feruntb. 4483 Now hap pc A[mcral] by-leyn hem per. 

3 . To lie with (carnally). 

c 1325 Cirur dc L. 1119 llys daughtyr that was bylayn. 
c 1460 Towncley Myst. 328, 1 slew my fader, and syn byfay 
my inoder. 

4 . intr. To lie near; to pertain or belong to; 
infers. it is pertinent or proper. 

<''i2oo Trhi. Cell. Horn. 15 pe six werkes of pestemesse )>e 
bili^e to nthte. Ibid. 61 pe habbed po sinnes don pe bi- 
liggc<5 to here shrifte. 1387 Trevisa Higden (1865) I. 147 
perto [to Cappadocia] bc-lyeP Cilicia, a 1400 Old Usages 
Winchester in T. Smith Eng. Or bis (1870) 350 Also twey 
coroners by-lyth that ther be in Wynchestre. 1522 World 
<V Child in Hazl. Dodsl. I. 258 Covet .. no good that him 
be-lilh. 

Belie b/bi), v Forms: -1 beldosan, 2-3 
•leo3en, 4 7 belye, 6-8 -ly, 6-belie. Pa. /. 
1 beldas, 6- belied. Pa. /pic. 1 belosen, 3-4 
belowen, 6- belied. [OE. be Hogan = OFris. 
biliuga, OHG. biliugan to lie about, f. hi-, Be- + 
OE. leogan = Gothic liitgan to Lie, tell lies. Origin 
ally, like the simple Luc, a strong vb., but rare exc. 
in present in ME.] Always trans. 

f 1 . To deceive by lying. Obs. 

a 1000 Gregor/s Dial. (Bosw.) 1. 14 Beloget) beon ,filli. 

2 . To tell lies about; csp. to calumniate by false 
statements. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 68 pe treowe i> misleued, and tesakelea>u 
ofte bilowen, uor wonc of witness:. 1377 Langl. P. PI. Ik 
11. 22 8he hath.. ylakked my leinman. and bilowen hire to 
lorde.v Ibid. v. 414, I haue leuere .. lesynges to laugheat 
and belye my neighborc. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 96 
He belyeth me falsely. 1581 J. Hell Haddon's Anrto. 
Osor. 490 Wherein you doe unhonestlye .siaunder him and 
belye him, without cause. 1667 Pefys Diary 118791 H\ 
396 Saying that he had belied him to our King. 1762 He me 
Hist. Eng. <j8c 6) IV. ixiv. 762 It was rendered criminal to 
belie the subjects of the king. 1876 11 ollanu Sere. Oaks xv. 
213, I think she is shamefully belied. 

t b. To belie the truth. Obs . 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. x. 22 pei lede lordcs with lesynges 
and bilycth treulhe. 1635 Austin* Medit. 123 The judge 
of Heaven is judg’d ; the Truth be-lide. 

+ 3 . To assert or allege falsely, or with a lie. 

1561 D.\us tr. Ballinger on Apt*. (1573' 123 He belyctl 
hymselfe to he the Prophet of God. 1581 J. Bell Had- 
don's Anno. Osor. nob, Whichc.tis most falsely belyed 
Ujion him. 1659 Milton Hirelings Wks. 1738 I. 570To belye 
divine Authority, to make the name of Christ accessory to 
Violence. 

4 . To give a false representation or account of, 
to misrepresent; to present in a false character. 

1601 Corn wall yes Ess. xxii, It is a strange thing how 
men bdy themselves: everyone speaks well, and meanes 
Doughtily. 1649 Milton Eikoit. 143 He a declar’d Papist, 
If Ins own letter to the Pope belye him not. 1709 Laoy M. 
W. Montague Lett. Ixiv. 11. 106, I know not .. how much 
my face may belie my heart. 1814 Byron Lara 1. xxi. His 
brow belied him if lus soul was sad. 1851 Kingsley 1 "east 
xv, Von are an Englishman .. unless your physiognomy 
belies you. . absol. 1871 R. Llhs Catullus x. 16 They 
grow quantities, if report belies not. 

+ b. To disguise s a person or thing" so as to 
make it appear something else. Obs. 

1711 Pm-E Temple E. 154 His horned head bely’d the 
l.ibian God. <11725 — Odyss. iv. 618 A l>oar’s nhscener 
shape the god belies. 1810 Cro.mlk Xithsd. <y Galloway 
Song App. (1880)225 To belie the form of God in the unholy 
s< tnblance of cats. 

•j* c. To assume falsely the character of; to 
counterfeit. Obs. rare. 

a 1700 Dryden (J.) Durst, with horses hoofs that l>eat the 
ground, And martial brass, belie the thunder's sound. 

+ 5 . To give the lie to, call false, contradict as a 
lie or a liar; to reject as false, deny the truth of. 

1577 IIolinshed Citron. III. 1158/1 This that I haue said, 
1 will stand vnto, fur 1 will ncuer bcelie my selfe. 1611 
Bible Jer. v. 12 They haue belyed the Lord, and said; It 
is not he. 1626 T. H. tr. Caussin s Holy Crl. 21, I will not 
bedye the law of my Maister. 1649 Alcoran 45 If they bely 
thee, know, they belyed the Prophets that were before thee. 

0 . To call (a thing) false practically, to treat it 
as false by speaking or acting at variance with it; 
to be false or faithless to. 

1698 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 27 If a Man..does not ap¬ 
pear to bely his Discourse by Ins Practice. 1790 Burke 
Er. Rev. 356 Who in his last acts docs not wish to belye 
the tenour of his life. 1810 Shelley ( 7- Mab 22 Those wno 
dare belie Their human nature. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Surv. 
196 Her life as a nation will not belie her great gifts as a 
country. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq . (1876) II. viii. 207 
But..he grossly belied his faith. 

7 . To show to be false, prove false or mistaken ; 
to falsify (expectations, etc.). 

1685 tr. Gracious Courtier's Orac. 7 It is the victory of 
an able man to correct, or at least bely the censure. 1781 
Cowi'ER Rctircm. 714 Novels.. Belie their name, and offer 
nothing new. 1833 Hr. Maktikkau Tale 0/ Tyne iii. 53 
There was..a quaver of the voice which belied what lie 
said. 1857 Buckle Civilis. vi. 296 The subsequent actions 
of Arthur did not belie his supernatural origin. 

t 8. ? To fill with lies. Obs. rare. 

1611 Shaks. Cyrnb. iii. iv. 38 ’Tis Slander., whose breath 
Rides on the posting windes, and doth belye All comers of 
the World. 

Belied (b/bid), ppl. a. [f. pree. + *edL] 
Calumniated, falsified, proved false. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ* s Viet, in Farr S. P. 59 A 


painted face, belied with vcrmcyl store. 1848 Kingsley 
Saint's Trag. Proem 28 Fathers, long belied, and long for¬ 
saken. 1853 Maurice. Proph. <y Kings xix. 339 But the 
words lived on, established, not belied, by that apparent 
confutation. 

Belied, obs. form of Bellied. 

Belief b/lrf). Forms: 2 bileafe, 2-3-leaue, 
2-5 -leue, 5 -levc, 4-6 beleue, -vc, 5-6 -leeve, 
6-7 -loefe, 7 -liefe, 7- belief. (Also 5 bileeve, 
byleyue, belyefe, 5-6 byleue, «ve, 6 b’leue, 6-7 
Sc. beleif. [Early ME. bileafe, 4 caiie t 4 cae, f. hi-. 
Be- + leafe :—OE. (Northumb.) leafa , shortened 
from gedeafa • belief/ a common WGcr. abstract 
sb. (- OS. gilbto, M Du. geldve, Du. gel oof OHG. 
giloubo , MHG .geloube, Gtr. glaube) OTeut. type 
*galarttron - (but not found in Gothic, which had 
the cogn. galattbeins fem.); f. gala it b- * dear, es¬ 
teemed, valued, valuable’; see Believe. Theorig. 
ge leafa. ilcafe, Ilkvk. and its short form leaf a, 
feafe, Lkve, survived till the 13th c., when the 
present compound, which had appeared already 
in the 12th c., superseded both. The l\e~, which 
is not a natural prefix of nouns, was prefixed on 
the analogy of the vb. (where it is naturally an 
intensive), so that believe , belief go together, as ' 
the earlier ge lief an, geleafa , and liefatt , leaf a, did. 
The vowel of the sb. (<u and vb. (WSax. />, 
Anglian P) were originally different; but the 
distinction was lost in ME. On the other hand 
the final consonants were differentiated in 16th c. 
the sb. changing from belcevc to bcleefe, apparently 
by form-analogy with pairs like grieve grief prove 
proof. The normal mod.Eng. would have been 
deleave or be leeve.'] 

1 . The mental action, condition, or habit, of 
trusting to or confiding in a peison or thing; 
trust, dependence, reliance, confidence, faith. 
Const, in {lo, <y'obs.) a person. 

1 Belief was the earlier word fur what B now commonly 
called faith. The latter originally meant in Kng. <a> in 
OFrench> * loyalty to a person to whom one is bound by 
promise or duly, or to one's promise or duty itself,’ as in 
‘ to keep faith, to break faith,’and the derivatives faithful , 
faithless , in which there is no reference to ‘belief’; i. e. 
‘faith’ was — fidelity, fealty. But the word faith being, 
through^ OF .fei. frith, the etymological repr< sentati\e of 
the 1 ..fides, it began in the 14th e. to be used to translate 
the latter, and in course of time almost superseded ‘belief,’ 
csp. in theological language, leaving ‘belief’ in great 
measure to the merely intellectual process or state in sense 
2. Thus * belief in God * no longer means as much as ‘ faith 
in God' cf. quot. 1814 in 2'. See Believe i, and 1 b.» 

1 1175 l amb. Horn. 101 Cristene men ne sculen hcore hi- ' 
leafe I'i-ettan on here weorfljdliche cable, c 1375 WvcLti* 1 
Scrnt. Sul. Wks. 1. S9 Affie he, doubter, ]>i bileve h;<h tjiade 
hec saif. <1386 Chaucer 2 nd Xonttcs T. 63 And though 
that I, unworthy sone of live. Be xynful, yet accepte my 
bileve. <• 1400 Stclayne 4^8 VTat myghte es in a rotyn 
tree pat ^oure byleue es in. < 1450 Merlin 50 It is grcle 
merveile that ye haue so gretc hdeve to this man. 1508 
Fisher Wks. 271 A stedfast byleue nf God. 1535 Cover- 
dale Tob. ii. We .. lokc for the life, which God s*hal gene 
vnto them, that ncuer iiirne their beleue from him. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 327 We knew a Dutch-man, that had wrought 
himself into the beleif of a great Person by undertaking 
that he could make Gold. 1837 Carlyle Er. Rct\ I. »v. iv. 
183 Belief in high-plumed hats of a feudal cut ; in heraldic 
scutcheons ; in the divine right of Kings. 1859 TenSYSOK 
Elaine 961 Beyond mine old belief in womanhood. 

b. absol. Trust in God ; the Christian virtue of 
faith, arch, or Obs . 

c 1375 WvcLli* Scrnt. Sel. Wks. I. 21 Neither wip figis of 
bileve, ne wi]> graphs of devocioun. <*1400 Afol. Loll. 
Introd. 6 It is sooth that bileue is groundo of alfc verities. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy x. 4287 /Tor lacke of beleue J>ai light into 
urrour, and fetlen vnto fals goddes. *578 Q. Elizar. in 
Farr A 1 . P. (18^5) I. 1 Who shall therefor from Syon gcue 
That helthe whych hangeth on our b’leue? 1593 Hooker 
Reel. Pol. in. i. § 5 ’t'he Church hath from the apostles .. 
received belief. 1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. 320 That war of 
the Puritans, .the war of Belief against Unbelief. 

fc. Out of belief \ unbelieving, outside the pale 
of the faith. Obs. 

1493 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 60 The Jewe that was out 
of beleve. 

2 . Mental acceptance of a proposition, state¬ 
ment, or fact, as true, on the ground of authority 
or evidence ; assent of the mind to a statement, 
or to the truth of a fact beyond observation, on 
the testimony of another, or to a fact or truth on 
the evidence of consciousness; the mental condi¬ 
tion involved in this assent. Constr. cf a state¬ 
ment, or {obs.) a speaker; thal . . .; Belief in (a 
thing); persuasion of its existence. 

1533 Frith Bk. agst. Rastcll (1829) 236 That I would 
bring the people in belief that repentance of a man helpcth 
not for the remission of his sin. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 111. 
(1590)385 My only defence shal be bcleefe of nothing. 1680 
Moruen Geog. Reel. (1685) 254 There is no belief of men 
that were always accounted Lyers. 1790 Boswell Johnson 
100 We talked of belief in ghosts. 1814 Wokdsw. Excur¬ 
sion tv. Wks. VII. t6i One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith. >843 Mill Logic 1. i. § 2 The 
simplest act of belief supposes, and has something to do 
with, two objects. 1849 Arp. Thomson Laws 'Ilt.i 118 
(i860) 240 The amount of belief \vc have in our judgment 


has been called its Modality, as being the mode in which 
we hold it for truth. 1872 Calderwoou Handbk. Mor. 
Philos. (1874) 248 Belief is the assent of the mind to a truth, 
while the reality so acknowledged is not matter of observa- 
lion. Mod. His statements are unworthy of belief. 

3 . Tbe thing believed ; the proposition or set 
of propositions held true ; in early usage, csp. the 
doctrines believed by the professors of a religious 
system, a religion. In modern use often simply 
* opinion, persuasion. 

a 1225 St. Marker. 4 Ant heide his hethenc godes..ant 
lei to his luthere l>ilcaue. a 1340 Hampolk Pr. Consc. 4335 
And tume h} Tn til a fals belyefe. c 1380 Sir Fcrumb, 629 
Til he wer cristned.. & y-br03t to he beleue. 1393 Gow er 
Conf. II. 152 The beleves, that tho were. <*1400 Maun dev. 
x. X21 Thei holdcn the Bcleeve amonges us. 1530 Ras- 
tell Bk. Purgat. 11. iv, Of thys beleve, that the soulc shall 
never dye. 1535 Coverdale Esther viii. 17 Many of the 
people m the londe became of the Icwes^beleue. 1714 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett, lxxxvi. 11. 141 It is my belief 
you will not be at all the richer. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin 
Trump. 11876' 56 Throughout the world belief depends 
chiefly upon localities, and the accidents of birth. 1877 E. 
Cosher Ras. Faith i. 8 The belief that there is no God is 
as definite a creed as the belief hi one God or in many gods. 

b. The term is applied by some philosophers 
to the primary or ultimate principles of knowledge 
received on the evidence of consciousness; in¬ 
tuition, natural judgement. 

1838 Sir W, Hamilton in Reid's IVks. 743/1 note. The 
primary truths of fact, and the primary truths of intelli¬ 
gence (the contingent and necessary truths of Reid) form 
two very distinct classes of the original beliefs or in¬ 
tuitions of consciousness. 1877 Conder Basis of Faith iv. 
157 Primary judgments (as that every change must have 
a cause) are often called beliefs, though * intuitions' would 
be a better term. 

4 . A formal slatement of doctrines believed, a 
creed. The Belief : the * Apostles’ Creed.’ arch. 

<‘1175 Lamb. Horn. 73 Buten heo cunnen heore bileue. 
]>el is . pater noster. and credo. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 7, 

I ..sat softly adown and seide my bileue. ^ 1550 How 
Pltrwm. lemed Patcr-Xostcr 54 in Hazl. E. P. P. 7it, 1 
mervayll ryght gretly, That thy byleve was never taught 
the. 1637 Hevwood Dialogues i. 101 Some sung, and some 
did say Haile Virgin : others, their Beleefe. 1712 Priueaux 
Direct. Cit.-Wardens (ed. 4) n Kneeling at the Prayers, 
Standing at the Belief. 1840 Marry. vr Oila Podr. (Rtldg.) 
331, I said .. the Belief. 

t 5 . Confident anticipation, expectation. Obs . 
1513 Douglas Hinds x. i.\. 44 That gude beleif quhilk 
thou has eyk Of Ascanyvs vprysyng to c'-tait. 1535 Stew- 
art Cron. Scot. 11. 235 In the feild sa niouy als war slane, 
Without beleif to gif battell agane. 

t Beliefful b/lz *f,ful), a. arch, or Obs. Forms : 
2-3 bileaful, bileffull, 6 belicfull. [f. prec. + 
-ful.] Full of faith, believing. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 73 pet hco sculeD beon bilcfiullc. 
i 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 25 pe rihtwise and pe bileafule. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Lttkex. (R.) A minde belicfull 
and readie to obeie. 

Belie ffulness. arch. [f. prec. + -nkss.] The 
quality of being full of belief or faith. 

1548 Udall, elc. Erasnt. Par. Luke iv. 24 V e godly be- 
liefulnesse of the heathen, 1853 Clough Poems ^ Pr. Rem. 
1. 213 And there is a hopefulness and a belieffulness, so 
to say, on your side. 

Beliefless (b/B-flus), a. [f. Belief + -lkss.] 
Without belief or faith. 

161a Sylvester HenricGl. Wks. 512 (D.) HeavVs Em¬ 
bassage to Belief-less Soules. 18^9 Clough Relig. Poems 
xiii. 81 Wc are most hopeless, wno had once most hope, 
And most bcliefless, that had most believed. 

Belier (bi'loi oj). [f. Belie ^.- + -ekC] One 
who belies. 

1547 Coveroale Old Faith Prol. Wks. 1844 I 8 Blas¬ 
phemers, backbiters, beliers of good men. 1605 B. Jonson 
Vo/pone 11. ii.( 1616) 467 Belyers Of great-mens fauors. 1824 
Coleridge Aids Reft. (1848) 1 . 89 Foul-mouthed beliefs of 
the Christian faith and history. 

Believability (hflrvabrlfti). [f. next: see 
-Bility.] Capability of being believed, credibility. 
1865 Mill Logic (cd. 6) 1 , 305. 

Believable (b/lDvab’I), a. [f. Believe v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being believed ; credible. 

1382 Wyclip Ps. xcii[i]. 5 Thi witnessingis ben maad be- 
leevable ful myche. 1548 Geste Pr. Masse 86 Ryght true 
and belevable. 1611 Cotgr., Credible , beleeuable; to be 
credited or beleeued. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 610 And that 
he sinn’d, is not believable. 

Belie vableness. [f. prec. + -ne.ss.] The 
quality of being believable; credibility. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. IV. 1. 88 The credibility and be- 
licvableness t as I call it, of those promises. — Wks. 1864 
VIII. 116 Gives a subsistence to the object of faith that doth 
put into it. ,a being of believableness. 

Believe (b/l/'v), v. Forms: 2-3 bilouen, 
4-5 bileue, -levo, -leeve, 4-6 beleue, -leve, 6-7 
-leeve, 6- believe. (Also, 3 biliuen, byleuen, 
4-5 byleeuo, 4-6 byleue, -love, 7 -leouc, 
-leive.) Pa. I. and pple. believed, occas. in 6-7 
beleft (still dial.). [Karly ME. bileven, f. bi-, Bk- 
+ 1 even O F., Anglian Iff an, short, f. gelefan, 
WSax. geliefan , gelyfan, a Common Teut. vb. (in 
OS .gilobian, Du. gelooven, OllG. gilottben, MHG. 
gelouben , glbuben , mod.G .glanben (earlier gloubeu, 
Gothic galaubjan) OTeut. * gala tibia u to believe, 
probably, *to hold estimable, valuable, pleasing, or 
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satisfactory, to be satisfied with/ f. galanb - ‘dear, 
pleasing’; cf. Goth, liuban, lauf lubum , Mans,, 
Teut. root Aryan A/////-, to hold dear, to 

like, whence also Love, Lief. The original 
icttfan, ileven, Jleve, survived to the 14th c., 
and the shortened Leve to the r5th ; the present 
compound, which eventually superseded both, 
appears in the 12th. The historical form is be- 
leeve. Believe is an erroneous spelling of the 
17th c., prob. after relieve (from Fr.). Cf. Belief.] 
I. tntr. 

I . To have confidence or faith in (a person), 
and consequently to rely upon, trust to. Const. 
in, and (in theological language) on (an obs.); 
formerly wilh into, unto, of 'rare). On /tine 
gclyfvi to believe in or on him, was common 
in OE. No difference can he detected between 
the use of ‘believe in* and ‘ believe 0;/,’ in the 
16th c. versions of the Scriptures, except that the 
latter was more frequent; it is now used chiefly 
(but not exclusively) of * saving faith.’ 

a. To believe in a person (also in Scripture in, 
or on . h is name). [Cf. late L .credere in a lit/item’] 

£1200 Trim Colt, flour. 23 Ich bileue on \*c holie gosl. 
flntl. 19 To hileuen in god. 0120$ Lav. 13966 Woden urc 
lauerd, pe we on bi-liuefl. 1340 Ay cub. 12 Ich bcleue ine 
God. c 1380 Wyclif Wicket (1828) 16 Into whome yc nowe 
not seynge bileue. 1382 — John i. 12 To hern that bileueven 
m his name [so 1388. Geneva, Rhem .; but Tim Cranm., 
1611 To them that beleeue on his name]. Ibid. viii. 30 Many 
men hileueden in to him [1388 in hym; Tind., Cranm., 
Geneva, 1611 on him; Rhein, in him). Ibid. xiv. 1 ; e hi- 
leuen in to God, and bileue *e in to tne U388, Tind.,Cranm., 
Geneva, Rhein., 1611 in God .. in me]. 1549 Rk. Com. 
Prayer Cl vj, 1 Beleue in God the father almightie, maker of 
heauen and yearth. 1649 Bp. Reynolds llosen iii. 7 All that 
should heleeve on him unto eternal! life, i860 Pcsf.v Min. 
Proph. a 7 p Ta believe God is to believe what God says to 
be true. J’o believe in or on God, expresses not belief only, 
hut that belief resting in God, trusting itself and all its con¬ 
cerns with Him. 

b. To believe in a thing, e.g. the truth of a 
statement or doctrine; txlso in mod. usage, in I he 
genuineness, virtue, or efficacy of a principle, in¬ 
stitution, or practice. 

C1250 Law 13890 >ourc bi-leue }>at }eo an bi-lcfep. 1569 
J. Rogers Cl. Godly Lcn>e 181 We repent and heleeve in the 
promise of God in Christ. 1865 Mozlev Afirac. vii. 139 Iii 
this sense St. Paul, if I may use the expression, believes in 
human nature; he thinks it capable of rising to great 
heights even in this life. Mod. To believe in universal 
suffrage, free education, vegetarianism, the college system; 
colloq. To believe in public schools, in the roaNi l>oef of Old 
Lngland, in bicycles, the telephone, gas, etc. 

c. Formerly with of-on, in. 

<\* 53 * Lo- Berners If non (1883)464 They were al content 
to leue theyr law and to byleue of lesu chryst. 1630 I'agitt 
Christianogr . 1. iii. (1636) 160 They do not well heleeve of 
the primacy of the Bishop of Rome. 

d. absol. To exercise faith. 

1 377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 598 All pe wallis ben of witte .. 
Boterascd with bileue*so-or-pow.becst-nou3tc-ysaved. 1562 
J. 11 eVwood Prov. y Epigr. (1867)74 Beleue well, and haue 
well, men say. 1611 Bible ATark v. 36 Be not afraid, onely 
beleeue. 1627 Sanderson 12 Serin. (1637) 252 Who so for- 
ward as they to repent, and beleeue, and reforme their Hues. 
1033 Donne Poems (1650)7, I can love.. Her who beleeves, 
and her who tries. 1870 M. Conway Earthw. Pi/gr. xiv. 178 
The man who really believes follows that which he believes, 
fearless of consequences. 

e. absol. To think. Cf. 7. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones 11. vii. (1840) 160/2, I will not 
believe so meanly of you. 

t 2 . To give credence to (a person, or his state¬ 
ment) ; to trust (from L. credere aliati). Obs. Re¬ 
placed by 5, 6. 

, 3 $* Wvcl.f x John iv. 1 Nyl }ee bileue to cche spirit. 
■— John x. 37 If I do not the workis of my fadir nyle }e bi¬ 
leue to me [so 1388; Tindalk and later versions, believe 
me not], r 1430 Life St. Kath. xviii. (Gibbs MS.) 71 At he 
lest hylcueth to 3oure owne goddes \diis saltern vestris 
credited 1530 Love Ron a vent. Mirr. (W. de W.) iii, Mary 
through mekenes byleuynge to the aungell Gabrycll. 1647 
W. Browne Polexander 1. 67 Heleeve lesse to your courage 
then judgement. 

3 . ellipt. To believe in (a person or thing), i.e. 
in its actual existence or occurrence. 

1716 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. ix. 1 . 29, I find that I 
have .. a strong disposition to believe in miracles. 1877 
Sparrow Serin, xxii. 290 No civilized .. nation appears.. 
which did not believe in a God. AM. To believe in ghosts, 
in the sea-serpent, in Romulus and Remus, 
t 4 . To trust, expect, think to do (something). 
Obs. Cf. Belief 5. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xxvn. 10919 Priam was proude, & 
prestly beJeuyt For to couer of care thurgh hir kyd helpe. 
c 1550 Scot. Poems 16M C. 11 . 109 Beleuand for to bring vs 
to despair. 1560 Whitehorse Arte 0/1Carre (i 573 ) 107 b, 
there shall never bee founde any good mason whiche will 
heleeve to bee able to make a faire image of a peece of 
Marbell ill hewed. 

II. trails. 

5 . To give credence to (a person in making 
statements, etc.). Object orig. dat .: cf. 2. 

. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 13 But if Gregoire be beleved, As it 
is in the bokes write. C1450 Merlin 3 Sholde he be bileved 
of mochc peple. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 306 You are 
now l>ound tu beleeue him. 161 x Bible Ex. xix. 9 That 


the people may..beleeue thee for euer. 1627 May Lite an 
vm. 20 And scarsc is he Beleft, relating his owne misery. 
a 1674 Clarf.ndon Hist. Reb. I. 1. 4 A man .. who deserves 
to be bclcived. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1592, I do believe 
yourself against yourself. 

6. To give credence to, to accept (a statement) 
as true [cf. L. credere aliqnid\. 

c X 3 J 5 Shoreham 7 He that hilefeth hit nau3t. 1340 Ayenb. 
*5 T Huanne me talefp. .al pet God made, zayp, and hat. 
c 1380 W vcLiF Wicket (1828) 6 ' 1 ‘hcy make us beleue a false 
law. 1528 More Hercsyes 1. Wks. 133/, Ye be so cyreum- 
spect that ye will nothing beleue without good sufficient & 
ful! profe. ,549 Ek. Com. Prayer, A than. Cr„ This is ihe 
Cat hoi ike faithe: whiche exceptc a man beleue faithfully, 
he cannot be saued. 1627 May Lucan vi. 262 Aulus 
beleft J hese fained words of his. 1649 Bp. Reynolds 
flosea ii. 71 Our faith to beleevc Gods promises. 1667 
Milton P.L.x. 42 Believing lies Against his Maker. 1741 
7 atts lmprov. Aftmi 11. iii, 264 Men cannot believe wnat 
they will. 1855 11. Rkko Lee/. Eire. Hist. ii. 67 It is .. as 
irrational to believe too little, as to believe too much, i860 
I vnoall Giae. 1. §24. 171 The Guide Chef evidently did 
not believe a word of it. 

t b. To accept (a thing) as authentic. Obs. 

1721 Strype furl. A fern. 11. 1. xv. 1 iS That these pensions 
should presently lie sent to the hands of the auditors., 
with strait commandment to believe the same patents im¬ 
mediately. 

7 . With clause or equivalent inf. phrase: To 
hold it as true that . . ., to be of opinion, think. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc. 229 ]?e hexene Englysse men.. Byleucde, 
pat in heuene Godes hii were bo. 1393 Gower Con/. 1. 273 
I u make us full beleve Thai he was verray Goddes sonc. 
1513 Bradshaw St. Herburget 1848132 Who hylcvcih her 
chast. 1603 Shaks. Mens./or M. in. ii. 27, 1 beleeue 1 know 
the cause. 1667 Milton P. I.. 1. 144 Our Conqu’ror whom 
J now Of force believe Almighty, 1719 De Foe Crusoe \ 1858* 
312 He l>elicved there were more wolves a coming. 1853 
H. Rogers Eet. Faith 326 He believes .. that ‘probability 
is the guide of life.* 1862 H. Spencer First Priuc. n. i\. 
§ 52 118751172 If men did not believe this in the strict sense 
of the word, .they still believed that they believed it. 1875 
Joui.it Plato ted. 2. I. 151 Some one— Crilias, I lndieve- 
went on to say. 

1 8. To hold as true the existence of. Obs. 
(Now expressed by 3.) 

1481 Canton Reynard (Arb.) 119 Ther ben many thynges 
in the world whiche !>en byleued though they werencuer seen. 
1708 Swift Sentim. Ch. Eng . Man Wks. 1755 II. 1.57 Who¬ 
ever professeth himself a member of the Church of England, 
ought to believe a God. 1732 Berkeley A leiphr. v. $ 2 
Shall we believe a God? 

III. To make believe : to prelend. Subst. 
make-believe : a pretence; see Mark. 

Believed (b/lf-vd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -i®L] 
Credited, held for true. 

1615 W. Hull Mirr. Maiestie ?i He is now a beloeued 
Iruetn, not yet a scene trucih. 1874 Sully Sensation ,y hit. 
87 I he believed reality. 

Believer (b/lrvaj). [f. as prec. + -KR 1 .] One 
who believes, a. One who has faith in the doc¬ 
trines of religion; csp. a Christian, Christian 
disciple. 

1549 l*k. Com. Prayer , Tc Deum , Thou diddest open the 
kyngdoine of heauen to all belcuers. 1611 Bible i Tint. 
iv. 12 Be thou an example of the bcleeuers. 1704 Nflson 
Ecst. S/ Fasts xxv. (1739* 319 They who first embraced the 
Faith were styled Disciples or Believers. 1779 J. Newton 
Hymn, How sweet the name of Jesus sounds In a be¬ 
lievers car. 

b. gen. One who believes in, (or of) anything. 

? Hooker (J.) Discipline began to enter into conflict 
wuh Churches which, in extremity, had been believers of it. 
1724 Swift D rapier's Lett. Wks. , 755 V. u. 126 ,1 could get 
but few believers, when I attempted to justify you. 1876 
Green Short. Hist. viii. § 2. 470 James was a fanatical be¬ 
liever in the rights and power of his crown. 

Belie’ving, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. +-ingL] The 
having faith; confidence, trust; the accepting of 
a statement as true. 


1523 Ln. Berners Froiss. I. cccxlvi. 548 The beleuyng 
thus of the frenche kvng vpon Clement. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple fsl. in. xxxi, Thy little fault was but too much be- 
jecving.. 1796 Pegge Anonym. (1809^ 448 Seeing is believ¬ 
ing : this old saying is taken to task by those who write 
upon Faith. 1825 Sou they Paraguayiw 21 How at believing 
aught should these delay? 

Belie*ving, ppl . a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
believes, or has faith. 

r 144.0 Three Kings Col. (1885)3 pcs in kynges, J?at of mys- 
creauntys were be first bilcuyng men. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
F/, 11. 1. 66 God bo prays'd, that to beleeuing Soules Giues 
Iaght in Darknesse. it6z Goldsm. Nash 76 Poor, txrlieving 
girls deceived by such professions. 1875 M. Pattison 
Casaubon 252 A scandal and stumbling-block to believing 
calvinists. 


Uelie-vingly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 ] J n a be 
lieving manner, with belief. 

1643 CARVL.SVxrr. C<rvt. 36 Walke believingly. 1824 Cole 
ridge Aids Re/l. <1848) I. 273 Do they believingly suppos 
a spiritual regenerative power, .accompanying the sprinl 
ling of a few drops of water on an infant's face? 18s 
J^. I J con ^ c T' HL 173 She gazed at him believingly. 

Belize, obs. form of Kelivk. 

Beli'glit, v .1 Obs. or dial. In 3 bilihten, 5 b' 
lyght. [f. Be- + Light.] Hence Beli-ghted///. c 

1 . trans. To light up, illuminate. 

r 1200 Trtn. Coll. Horn. 31 Godes brihtnesse bilihte hen 
Laneham Let . (1871)48 Eucry room so. .well belightec 
bonghs ARNES Rhymes DorSrt Dtnt ' IL 43 Moon-helfghtc 

2 . mlr. ?To shine up, to da^m. 


1440 Morte Arth. (Roxb.) 55 \V f e simile hym haue with, 
outen wene To inorow or any day by lyght. 

tBelrke, vA Obs. In 3 bilike, 5 belyke. 
[?f. Be- 5 + Ljkf. a ] 

1 . trans. To make like, to simulate. 

a 12500™/* Night. 839 All thine wordes l>eth is'ikcd, And 
so bisemed and bilikcd, That alle tho that hi avoth Hi 
weneth that thu segge soth. 

2 . trails. To be like, to resemble. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 25 Reynkin my yongest sone. 
belyketh me so wel, 1 hope he shal folowe my stappes. 

t Belike, S'.- Obs. [f. Be- 2 + Like ?•.] 

1. impers. To be ideasing to, to please. 

,764 T. Brvdces Homer Tra?rst. (,7977 II. 207 Let him, 
since it bclikes hint well, Stay where he is. 

2 . Irans. To like, to be pleased with. 

*557 North Gurnards Diall Pr. (1582) 403 a, Those 
that are beloued and belyked of prynces. 1567 'I'urrerv. 
Os'ufs Episl. 144 b, Such things as 1 in thee should have 
belikte. 

1 lence Beli ked ppl. a. 

1557 North Cue nurds Diall Pr. (1582) 406 a, I’herfore 
let not the beliked think, if he dare beleeue nice, etc. 

Belike (b/lark), adv. Also 6 belyke, bylyke, 
-like, 7 bce-like. [? f. be = By prep. + Like a. or 
sb.; ? ‘ By what is likely, by what seems.’] 

A. adv. To appearance, likely, in all likelihood, 
probably ; not unlikely, perhaps, possibly. 
f *533 Frith Purgatory \ 1829) L.dike this man hath 
drunk of a merry cup. i 579 Fulke Hoskins' Parl 73 By 
like all their ceremonies !>ee not so auncient. 169*1 
Woon Ath. Oxen I. 157 In 157?, an d belike before, he had 
a Chamber. 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 238 Al! these 
three, belike, went together. 1800 Worhsw. Pet Lamb, 

I hings that I know not of belike to thee are dear. 1873 
Browning Red Cott. Night-c. 268 Caterpillar-!ike.. Become 
the Painted Peacock, or belike The Brinistone-wing. 

f B. adj. Like, likely Jo do something). Obs. 
1550 Lever Serm. 30 For they seme belyke to do moste 
good wyih the ryehes. 1805 Southey Madoe in ll\ iv.Wks. 

V . 35 1 hey saw. .our food belike to fail. 

t Beli'kely, adv. Obs. ALo 6 belikly. [f. 
prec. + -LY- ; after likely.] - prec. 

a 1552 Ld. Somerset in Foxe A. M. 730b, Images be great 
letters .. and belikly they are so likly to be red antis, that 
God himself.. did forbid them. <71656 lb 1 . Hall Rem. 
W ks. <1660)9 UI«1 having bclikely heard sonie better words 
of me. 


t Belini, 7*. Obs. Forms: 3-4 bilimien, 
limen, -lymen, lymme. [f. Bk- 6 e. + OK. Hw, 
I imb : cf. behead.] trans. 'To cut off a limb or the 
limbs, to dismember, mutilate; to disfigure. 

c 1205 Lav. 20353 /F.lcnc bileafued inon He lette bi-limien. 
1300 Rebel 560 Bote ihcr man schal beo bylymed : other 
to ilethc ido. t 1330 Arth. ,y Merl. 5775 The Kuighte .. 
Maui ther slough 111 lad slounde And biliniedeti. 1528 
Skelton Rozvge 0/ C&urte 289 His face was Indymincd, as 
byes had him stouiige. [Or can lliis lie be limn ?) 

t Beli me, v. Obs. or arch. [f. Be- 6 + Lime .c/j.] 

1. trans. 'I'o cover as with bird-lime. 

*555 Eardle Eacions Pref. 12 When he..bad wilh all 
kmdc of wickedncs bclimed y“ world. « 1656 Hr. II all U ’ks. 
<i66iO L 301 Ye whose foul hands are belimed with bribery. 

2. lo entangle as with bird-lime ; to ensnare. 

1601 Dent Pat/no. Heauen 83 This world..is very bird- 

lime, which doth so beljinc our affectiones, that they can- 
not ascend vpward. 1651 Hoboes Leviath. 1. iv. 15 As a 
bird in hme-twiggs; the more he struggles, the more be- 
limed, a 1674 Clarendon Sun'. Leviath. (1676) 289 Where 
he found it necessary for his own purpose, sometimes to 
perplex and behme his Readers. 

U Used for Ger. lei men to glue. 

1875 B. 1 aylor Faust 1. vi. 105 Oh be then so good With 
sweat and with blood The crown to bclimc ! 

t Belrmp, a Ohs. Pa. t. belamp. [OE. bc- 
Itmpan , f. Be- 2 + limpan to happen : sec Limp vA] 

1. intr. To happen, occur, befall (with dat. = to). 

a 1000 Reenvnl/ 4928 pa him sio sar lie lamp. 1154 O. E. 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 § 7 Wat belamp on Siephnes 
kinges time, a 1250 Prov. Alfred 486 in O. E. Misc. 132 
Ef it so bilimpit. 

2 . To pertain, belong lo, to befit; also impers. 

c888 K. /Elfred Foeth, xxxviii. § 2 Hit belimpb senog wel 

to bare spitece. CI175 Lamb. Horn. 51 pet scrift be per to 
bihmpeo. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 258 Hit bilimped forte 
speke. c 1270 in O. E. AJisc. 146 To Westsexene lawe bi- 
lympep ix. schircn. 

Belion, beliquor, etc.: see Bk- pref 
t Beli-rt, v. Obs. [OE. belyrlan ; f. Be- 2 + 
*fyrlan cogn. w. MUG. liirzen ‘ to deceive,’ point¬ 
ing to a \\ Ger. */ur//an, of uncertain derivation ; 
related perh. to MHO. lerz, lurz ‘left,lefthand,’ or 
perh. to ON. lortr ‘filth, ordure’; cf. also the 
Romanic words treated by Diez under iordo.] 
trans. To deceive, cheat, befool. 

C950 Lindis/. Matt. ii. 16 Da IIerodes...bisuicen vet bi- 
lyrtet was from dryuin. c 1220 Restiary 403 in O. E. Misc. 
13 Forto bilirten fu3eles. c 1250 Gen. a- Ex. 316 Jc, and euc 
htse wif, sulen adam bilirten of hise lib c 1400 Destr. Troy 
Hi. 715 pat such a lady bdirt with pi lechur dedcs, 

Belise, obs. form of Bellows. - 
Belitter (b/li taj), vA [f. Be- 6 + Litter 1 .] 

+1- trans. To strew with litter (for the floor). Obs. 
1660 Fuller Afixt Coniemp. {1841) 255 Contented with a 
house behttered with straw. 

2 . To bestrew with rubbish or things in disorder. 
1678 Quack's Acad \n Hart. Misc. 11 .33 iD.) A chamber.. 
behttered with unnals or empty gally-pols. 







BELITTER. 


BELL. 


t Beli*tter, v.J Obs. rare. [f. Be- + Litter 2.] 
To bring forth a litter, to have young; to litter. 
c 1335 Gloss, in AV/. Ant. II. 78 Be-litter, cnfannter. 

Belittle (bfli-fl), v. [f. Be- + Little a. The 
word appears to have originated in U. S.; whence 
in recent English use in sense 3.] 

1 . trans. To diminish in size, make small. 

1796 Morse Amer. Grog. T. 230 On this side of the At¬ 
lantic there is a tendency in nature to belittle her produc¬ 
tions. 1866 N. Y. Herald Jan., His occupaiion is not 
absolutely gone; but the end of the war has belittled it 
sadly. 

2 . To cause to appear small; to dwarf. 

1850 Miss Cooper Rur. Hours 1 . 127 The hills .. belittle 
the sheet of water. 1862 lb Taylor Home <5- Abr. Ser. n. 
t. 22 A tower .. not so tall as to belittle the main building. 

3 . To depreciate, decry the importance of. 

186a Trollope X. Amer. IT. 25 Washington was a great 
man, and I believe a good man. T, at any rate, will not 
belittle him. 1870 Grant White Words <$■ Uses (1881)219 
Time .. spent by each party in belittling and reviling the 
candidates of its opponents, 1881 Fall Mall G. 10 Dec. 20/2 
The Times in 1809 belittled the victory' of Talavera. 

Hence Beli ttling ppl. a. and vbl. sb.; Beli*ttle- 
raent. 

1859 Hills of Skate nine 175, T never heard such a belit¬ 
tling character of the profession. 188a Pop. Sc. Monthly 
XX. 370 A systematic belittlemcnt of the essential.. in the 
story. 1884 Fair bairn in Coutemp. Rev. Mar. 377 The be¬ 
littling burden of an exhausted yet authoritative past. 

t Belive, bilive, blive. v. Obs. Forms: 
1 belifan (5 bleve). Pa. 1. 1 bel&f,//. belifon, 
3 bileef, -leaf, -lef, 5 bleef. Pa. pplc. 1 belifen, 
5 blyven. [OE. hi-, belifan OTent. *bilit>an ‘ lo 
remain over, 7 in Goth, beleiban, OHG. biliban, 
MHG. biliben, bliben , OS. biliban, OFris. biliva, 
bliva, mod.G. llcibcn , MDu. * beliven , bliven, 
Du. blijven ; f. hi-, Be- + OTeut. *lit>an ‘to re¬ 
main, be left.’ Already in OTeut., the simple 
lthan appears to have been superseded by its 
compound biliban , which takes its place in all 
the languages; and in most the prefix was at 
length syncopated to b- so as to make the com¬ 
pound look like a simple verb. In Ger. and Du., 
bleibeu, blijven , remain verbs of great importance, 
but in Eng. be live was at an early period confused 
with, and in 13th c. superseded by, its transitive 
derivative belevc, Beleavk, which finally was dis¬ 
carded also; so that the simple Leave now remains 
as the only cognate of Ger. bleibeu. In the 15th c., 
when beleve had been reduced to bleve, Caxton 
used the pa. t. bleef. and pa. pple. blyven , app. from 
Flemish, but no one followed him.] 

1 . inlr. To remain. 

riooo /Elfric Exod ’. xxiii. 18 Nc sc rysel ne bclifj> oh 
morjen. c 1200 Ormin 2391 }ho bitaf wihh hire frend. c 1250 
Gen. <$- Ex. 2776 De grene leaf.. $03 grene and liol bi-leaf. 
Ibid. 1801 He bi-lef ftor on de ni}t. 1297 R. Glouc. 288 Pat 
he ssoldc aly^te, and byleue myd[h]yre al day. 1475 Caxton 
Jason i7 b, I’her bleef no rnoo but Iweyne. 1483 — Gold. 
Leg. 67/2 Ther shold not haue blyueu unto nabal .. one 
pyssyng ayenst a walle. 3S3/2 There bleueth no more but I. 

2 . trans. (confused with Belkave. To leave. 

c 1250 Gen. Ex. 3066 And Sat [h]ail fta hileaf sal al l>en 
numen. 

Belive (b/Iai*v N , adv. Obs. exe. dial. Forms : 
3 bi-life(s, -liues, -leue, -liue, 3-6 biliuo, 3-5 
bliue, 4 belif, bileve, 4-5 by lyve, blyue, 
blyve, 4-6 beliue, 4-7 blive, 5 belyff(e, 
beeliue, bllf, blyf, bleyve, 5-6 belyve, -life, 
5-S belyfe, 6 byliue, 9 Sc. belyve, 4- belive. 
[Orig. two words, in ME. hi life , be life , be 
live, f. be, id , By prep., and life, live , dal. of Iff 
Life; lit. ‘with life, or liveliness’; ef. QutCK, 
and Fr. vif, and mod. look alive ! For forms ef. 
Alive.] 

1 . With speed, with haste, quickly, eagerly. 
(Still Sc.) 

c j2oo Ormin 17943 He fulltnepp mi bilife. <-1205 Lay. 
26504 /Euere pa eorles amdc biliues. — 4545 Brennes flaeh 
bliue. 1297 Glouc. 50 po Romaynesflowebi lyue. ri3oo 
A lisa under 1492 He wendith out of londe blive. 1375 Bar¬ 
bour Bruce x. 238 Thai that war within the wayn Lap out 
belif. c 1400 Roland 52 They herd hym blif. c 1420 Chron. 
Vilod. 626 Also blyve as he my^t. .go. c 1460 Frere Boyc 
210 in Ritson Anc. Pop. P. 43 He ranne fast and blyue. 
c 1570 Thvnne Pride Lenvl. (1841) 63 They al tooke hold 
belyve. 1613 W. Browne Skepk. Pipe Wks. (1772) 25 This 
noise he heard, and blive he lo her ran. 1836 J. Mavne 
Siller Gun in Chambers' Fob. Scot. P. (1862) 140 His father 
gar’d them flee for fear, And skulk belyve. 

+ b. As blive : as quickly as possible, immedi¬ 
ately ; = As-soon, As-tite ; Fr . anssitot. Obs. 

14x3 Lydg. Pylgr. Scnole iv. xx. (1483) 66 Slee me here as 
blvuc. C1450 Lonelich Grail (Roxb.) 11 . 391 On hym 
scholde 1 ben venged as blyve. 

+2. At once, immediately, directly. Obs . 
c 1220 St. Marker. 3 Olibrius. .beth bringen hire biuoren 
him bliue. a 1300 Cursor M. 5021 Fottes me ruben biliue. 
<•1325 E. E. Allit. P. A. 625 As sone as pay arn borne, by- 
lyue In pe water of baptem bay dyssente. C1400 Roland 
167 It is l>est I busk me blif. <*1547 Surrey Aeneid 
11. 293 To bring the horse to Pallas’ temple blive. 1563 
Sackvillr Dk. Bttckhm. ii, Mark well my fall, which 1 shall 
show belive. 
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b. Of order or position : Immediately, di¬ 
rectly. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troyvi. 2226, 1 am Eldest and heire after 
hym belyue. .1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. 1. 250 Lande .. ac- 
clvned blyve uppon the sonne. 

3 . This passes insensibly into: Before long, 
soon; ‘by-and-by/ ‘anon.’ (Still Se.) 

1616 Bullokar, Belive , by and by, anon. 1637 B. Jonson 
Sad Skepk. 11. ii. {1641) 142 Twcntie swarmeof Bees,Whilke 
(all the Summer) hum about the hive, And bring me Waxe, 
and Honey in by live. 1785 Burns Cotter's Sat. AV. iv, 
Belyve, the elder bairns come drapping in. 1816 Scott Old 
Mort. 295 * Nearly a mile ofT’.. 4 We’ll be there belive.’ 

^ Like bedenc, sometimes merely expletive, or for 
the sake of a rime. 

+ 4 . as adj. Eager; glad (perhaps by confusion 
for bill he). Obs . 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. (1841) 13 Than Pylat is besy and ryth 
blyff, And prayth that Cryst he xuld not quelle, c 1430 Syr 
Gener. 3105 Oon told hir he was yet on liue, And she was 
therof ful bluie. 1651 Ordinary v. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XI 1 . 311 This buss is a blive guerdon. 

t Beli ved, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. Be- + Live v.] 
In evil-belived : evil-living, of ill life. 

*557 X- Arthur { Copland! iv. vii, He is so euyl belyued 
and hated that there is no knyght that wyll fyght for hym. 

t Beli'vely, adv. Obs. rare- 1 . Also blively. 
[f. Belive adv. + -ly 2 .] Quickly, at once. 
c 1400 Test. Love in. 296/1 ,1 will answerc thee blively. 

t Belives, adv . Obs. rare , a variant of Belive 
q.v. [with s of advb. genitive.] 
t Belt, v. Obs. and dial, form of Bf.lch ; used 
in various senses, esp. in that of: To boil, to 
heave like a boiling fluid, to throb. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche n. cxlvi, My guilt is hot, And 
l*elks and boils. a 1656 Bp. Hall Soli log. 61 The sting of 
some heinous sin, which lies bclking within us. 

Hence Be’lking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (applied to 
the gout). 

1640 Bp. Ham. Ckr. Moder. 24 '2 Thy bclking gouts, thy 
scalding fevers, thy galling ulcers, 1650 — Balm Gil. 290 
What aches of the bones, what talking of the Joynts? 
a 1656 — Serm. xx. Wks. V. 279 Girds of the colic, or talk¬ 
ing pains of the gout. 

Bell (bel), sb} Forms: 1-7 belle, (4 bill), 
4-7 bel, 6- bell. [A common LG. word : OE. 
belle wk. fem.-MDn. and MLG. belle , Du. bel (in 
Icel. bjalla from OE.), not occurring in other 
Teutonic languages; jjerhaps from same root as 
Bell r>. 4 to make a loud noise, roar. The history 
of the transferred sense 4 is not quite certain.] 

I. Properly. 

1 . A hollow body of east metal, formed to ring, 
or emil a clear musical sound, by the sonorous 
vibration of its entire circumference, when struck 
by a clapper, hammer, or other appliance. The 
typical form, found in all large bells (and indicated 
by the expression bell-shaped ), is that of an inverted 
deep cup with a recurving brim, which is struck 
by a ' clapper ’ or ' tongue, usually suspended from 
the centre of the interior. 

Other forms, used only in small tails, are a section of a 
hollow sphere,^struck by a hammer impelled by a spring as 
in the bell of a house-clock, a table tall, etc., and a hollow 
sphere containing an unattached or freely suspended solid 
metal ball which answers the purpose of a tongue. 

Bells of the regular form vary greatly in size and weight, 
ft. The larger kinds are used for giving signals of various 
import (time, danger, etc.) to the inhabitants of a town or 
district, and especially in connexion with public worship 
(cf. Chime); the smaller kinds are used for similar purposes 
in a house (c.g. door.bell, dinner-bell, electric-tell), b. 
Small bells are frequently used for decoration, e. g. on a 
horse's trappings, a falcon's leg, the cap of a fool or jester, etc. 

a. a 1000 Chart. Leofric in Cod. Dipl. IV. 275 He had'd 
Siderynn gedon ..vii. uphangene bella. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 215 Boc o$er belle, calch o 5 er messe-ref. 1297 R. 
Glouc. 509 Me rong bcllen, & vasle the ropes drou. c 1425 
Seven Sag. (1\)2285 Quod the emperonr, 4 By Goddis belle, 
Of that cas thou most me telle/ 1538 Bale Thre Lcr.oes 
1197 In tades and in belles, not vsed of the turkes. 1602 
Return fr. Parti ass, ij. vi. (Arb.)33 Then goe to his meate 
when the Bell rings. 169a Bp. Elv A ns~.o. Touchstone 72 
A man .. to whom the Bell clinks just as he thinks. 1782 
Cowper A. Selkirk iv, The sound of the church-going tall. 
a 1815 in G. Rose Diaries (i860) 11 .438 lie put out his hand 
to pull the bell. 1833 Marrvat Oita Podr. x. He’s running 
. .to answer the tall. 

b. r 1200 Ormin 930 Tatt Iudisskenn preost wass .. Bi- 
henngedd all wi^b talless. 1382 Wyclif Judg. viii. 21 The 
oumementis, and billis D388 bellis] with the whiche the 
neckis of kyngis charnels tan wonyd to be anoumed. i486 
Bk. St. Albans D iii, The bcllis that yowre hawke shall 
wheer, looke. .that thay be not to heuy. 1600 Shahs. A. Y. 
L. tit. iii. 81 As the Oxe hath his bow. .and the Falcon her 
bels. 1611 Biule Zech. xiv. 20 Vpon the bels of the horses, 
Holines Vnlo The Lord. 1742 Jarvis Qni.v. t. tit. xxiii. (1885) 

134 ; I will not have a dog with a bell. 1855 Tennyson Maud 
1. vt. vii, Often a man’s own angry pride Is cap and bells for 
a fool. 

2 . With various words prefixed lo describe its 
shape, material, etc., or define its use, as Alarm- 
bell, bridle-bell, church-bell, clock-bell, curfnv- 
bcll, dinner-bell, door-bell\ hand-bell, marriage- 
beli, night-bell, sheep-bell, io^vn-bell ; and esp. in 
eccles. use, as bearing-bell, liouscling-bcll, Itch-bell, 
saering-bell, sanctus- or sauncc-beU ; death-bell, 
passing-bell, a bell tolled to announce a death. 


✓11508 Kennedy Flvtingiu. Dunbar 506 Ane beneficeqnha 
wald gyue sic ane taste, Bot gif it war to gyngill ludas 
tallis! 1548 Patten Exp. Scotl. in Arb. Gamer III. 71 
Pardon beads, Saint Anthony's bells, Tauthrie laces. 1552-3 
Im>. Ch. Goods Staffordsh. (has Bearing-bell, clock- 

bell, hand-bell, houseling-bell, lyche-bell, samng-bcll,sanc- 
tus-bell, visiting-bell. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jut. iv. iv. 4 
The curphew Bell hath rung, c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion s Fleavers 
DSss* 36 Thou a passing bell, 'Gainst their transgressions 
did so loudly knell. 1816 Byron Ch. liar, nu xxi, And all 
went merry as a marriage bel). 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. 
xxvii, Every word fell on Butler’s ear like the knell of a 
death-bell. 1842 Tennvson Lady of Shal. 111. ii, The bridle 
bells rang merrily. 1861 Rotnance Dull L. xl viil 358 Listen¬ 
ing to the idly busy sound of sheep-bells. 1863 Longf. Fate. 
Federigo no A passing bell Tolled from the tower. 

3 . spec. A bell rung to tell the hours; the bell 
of a clock ; whence the obs. phrases of, on, at the 
bell =o’clock. 

j±22 MS. al Hatfield I/o., In the morowe tide bitwene vj 
and vij of the belle died Kyng Charles, c 1447 Eng. Chron. 
App. 117 Appon iij on the belle at aftrenone. 1448 Shillinc- 
foro Lett . (1871)61 On tuysday. .at iij. atte belle aftemone. 
1523 Lt>. Bernfrs Froiss. 1. ccxxxiL 322 This batayle en¬ 
dured fro ix. of y« tall, tyll it was past hye none. 1590 
•Shaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 45 The clocke hath stmeken twelue 
vpon the bell. 1742 Young AV. 77 /. i. 55 The tall strikes 
one. 1848T11ACKERAY Van.Fair III. vi 81 As the shrill-toned 
bell of Inc black marble study-clock began to chime nine. 

b. Nani. The bell which is struck on ship¬ 
board, every half hour, lo indicate by the number 
of strokes the number of half-hours of the watch 
which have elapsed; a period of half-an-hour 
thus indicated. (See quots). 

1836 Marrvat Midsh. Easy ix, It struck seven bells, and 
he accompanied Mr. Jolliffe on deck. 1840 R. Dana Bef. 
Mast tv. 8 At seven bells in the morning all hands were 
called aft. 1867 Smyth Sailor's H'd-bk. 94 We say it is two 
tails, three tails, etc., meaning there are two or three half- 
hours past. The watch of four hours is eight bells. 

II. Transferred to bell-shaped objects. 

4 . A corolla shaped like a bell ; henec in the 
name of various flowering plants, esp. of the genus 
Campanula, e.g. Blue-Bell, Canterbury Bells, 
Harebell ; Dead Men's Pells (dialectal name of 
the Foxglove^ Heather-bell, etc. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 90 In a Cowslips bell, I lie. 1637 
Milton Lycidas 135 Bid them hither cast Their tails and 
flowerets. 1742 R. Blair Grave 254 Dew-drops on the tails 
of flowers. 1847 Dk Quincey Joan of Arc Wks. Ill. 209 
Flower nor bud, tall nor blossom would ever bloom for her. 

5 . Frequently applied to vessels bell-shaped, as 
a bell-glass, diving-bell, etc. 

1641 French Distill, iii. (1651)68 The Bell must hang at 
such a distance from the other vesscll. 1693 Evelyn De la 
Quint. Compl. Gard. Gloss., Belts, are large Glasses made 
in the form of Bells, to clap over tender Plants or such as 
are to ta forced. ^*715 Hallf.y in Sat. Mag. 20 Apr.<i839) 
147/1 The..cavity of the Idiving] tall was kept..free from 
water. 

G. Any object or portion of an object shaped 
like a bell; esp. in various technical uses : 

a .Arch. ‘The naked vase or eorbeille of the 
Corinthian or Composite capitals, round which 
the foliage and volutes arc arranged.’ Gwilt. 

1848 Rickman Archit. 33 The tall is set round with two 
rows of leaves, eight in each row. 1851 Ruskin Stones Yen. 
I. ix. 102 The sloping stone is called the Bell of the capital. 

b. The everted orifice of a trumpet or other 
wind instrument. 

1856 Mrs. C. Clarke Berlioz' lustrum. 130 The narrower 
the opening left in the bell [of a horn), the.. rougher the note. 

c. The body of a helmet. 

1874 Boutsll Amts 4- Amt. iii. 55 The other variety .. 
has the bell of a more conical form. Ibid. v. 77 The figures 
. .on the sides of the tall of the head-piece. 

d. Meek. (See quot.) 

1881 Raymono Mining Gloss., Bell and hopper .. an iron 
hopper with a large central opening, which is closed by a 
cone or tall, pulled up into it from below. 

e. (See quot.) Cf. bell-tent in 12. 

1858 Beveridge Hist. India III. ix. i. 559 The tails, or 
small huts, where the native arms, .were deposited. 

III. Phrases. 

7 . To bear the bell : to take the first place, to 
have foremost rank or position, lo be the best. 
To bear or carry azuay the bell: to carry off the 
prize. The former phrase refers to the bell wont 
by the leading eow or sheep (cf. Bell-wether) ot 
a drove or flock; the latter, perhaps, to a golden or 
silver bell sometimes given as the prize in races and 
other contests ; but the two have been confused. 

ri374 Chaucer Troylus m. 149 And, let se which of yow 
shal here the belle To speke of love aright ? c 1460 Tenoncley 
Myst. 88 Of alle the foies I can idle..Ye thre tare the 
belle. 1470 Harding Chrcm. lxxxi.xi, At the last the Brytons 
bare the tall, And had the fclde and all the victory*. 1504 
Barnfikld Aff. Sheph. 11. xxxix, For pure white the Lilly 
beares the BelL 1594 Carew Hilaries Exam. Wits xiii. 
(1596) 215 lulius Casar .. bare away the bell (in respect of 
fortunatenesse) from all other captains of the world. 1621 
Burton Anal. Mel. To Rdr. 49 True merchants, they carry 
away the tall from all other nations. 1713 Loud. 4- Countr. 
Bretv. iv. (1743) 295 A very heady Malt Liquor, which .. 
carries the IJelf, by having the Name of the best Drink far 
and near. 1773 Pennant's Tour N. Wales, A little golden 
tall was the reward of victory in 1607 at the races near 
York, whence came the proverb for success of any kind, lo 
bear the bell. 1817 Bvron Beppo x, Venice the bell from 
ever)' city bore. 
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+ b. Similarly, To deserve or lose the hell , to 
give the bell . Ohs. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xvii. lxix, When in single fight he lost 
the bell, a 1619 Fotiierbv Atheom. 1. iv. § 4 (1622) 25 The 
follie of the Romanes doth well deserue the Bell. 1686 
Aglionby Paint. Illustr. 278 Which gave him the Bell above 
all Modem Artists. 

8 . By bell and book, book and bell {i.e. those used 
in the service of the mass) : a frequent asseveralion 
in the Middle Ages. To curse by bell, book, and 
candle : referring to a form of excommunication 
■which closed with the words, * Doe to the book, 
quench the candle, ring the bell 1 ’ Also used as 
summarizing the resources of the hierarchy against 
heretics, or the terrors of excommunication ; and 
humorously, to indicate the accessories of a reli¬ 
gious ceremony. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17110 Curced in kirc Jxtn sal he wid 
candil, boke, and hell. e 1400 Vtoaine <$• Gaw. 3023 So bus 
the do, by bel and boke. <1420 An tors Arth. iii, That 
borne wasJn Burgoyne, be boke and by belle. 1595 Siiaks. 
John 111. iii. 12 Bell, Booke, & Candle, shall not driue me 
back, When gold and siluer becks me to come on ! 1611 
Barrky Ram Alley in Dodsley O. PI. V. 447, 1 have a priest 
will mumble up a marriage, Without bell, book, or candle. 
16 8oSpir. Popery 45 The Field-Preachers damned this Bond 
with Bell, Book, and Candle. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth I . 
155 Hold thy hand, on pain of bell, book, and candle. 

9 . With allusion to the fable of the mice (or 
rats) who proposed to hang a bell round the 
cat’s neck, so as to be warned of its approach. 
See also bell the cal in Bell vJ* 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 168 Bugge a belle of brasse.. 
And hangen it vp-on J>e cattes hals; J>annc here we mowen 
Where he ritt or rest, a 1529 Skelton Col. Cloute 164 Loth 
to hang the bell aboutc the cattes necke. 1562 J. Hey* 
wood Pros*. <y Epigr , (1867) 32 ,1 will hang the bell about 
the cats necke, 1627 E. F. Hist. Edtv. II (1680) 14 Wish¬ 
ing some one would shew undaunted valour, to tye the Bell 
about the Cat’s neck. 

10 . As sound or as clear as a bell ; see Sound a., 
Clear a. 

IV. Comb, and Alt rib. 

11 . General relations: a. simple attrib., as bell- 
canopy, -chamber , - chime, - clapper , -cot, - cole , -end 
(see 6 b), - loft, -steeple, -loll , -loiver ; b. objective, 
as bell-baptism , -bearer, -easier, -casting, -hallmver, 
-maker ; C. similative and parasvnthetic, as bell- 
button, -cup, -lamp , -mouth, -net, -shape ; bell- 
bored, -crayoned, -fashioned, -hooded, -mouthed, 
-nosed, -shaped ; d. instrumental with pa. pplc., 
as bell-hung. Also bell-like adj. 

1872 Ellacombe Bells of Ck. v. 78 The ceremony of’bell 
baptism exceeds in splendour and minutke the baptism of 
Christians. 1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts 189 Neither have 
Goats a Captain or ’Bell-bearer like unto Sheep. 1851 H. 
Melville Whale vi. 36 He orders ’bell-buttons to his 
waistcoats. 1628 in Earwaker E. Cheshire I. 107 note, Go¬ 
ing to enquire for the ’bellcastcr. 1872 Ellacombe Bells 
of Ch. i. 3, I describe the modern process of ’bell casting. 
1848 Rickman Archil. 153 Sound-holes, .are not used in the 
* be 11 -chamber. 1819 Shelley Peter Bell vr, Like a crazed 
4 boll-chime, out of tune. 1498 Church-tv. Aec. St. Dun- 
stan's , Canterb., For makyng of new ’belclappers .. xiijj. 
iiij</. 1677 Moxon Meeh. Exerc. (1703) 14 Large ’Bell- 
clappers. .and all thick strong Bars, etc. 1859 Turner Dorn. 
Archit. III. 11. vii. 338 A ’bell-cot projecting from the face 
of the wall. 1877 L. Jewitt Half-hrs. Eng;. Antiq. 175 The 
Sanctus Bell, .hung in a small ’bell-cote at the apex of the 
gable. 1854 J. Stephens Centr. Amer. (1854) 18 A ’bell- 
crowned straw hat. a 1849 Mangan Poems (18591 308 From 
gloomy iron ’bell-cups they drank the Saxon wine. 1874 
Chappell Hist. Music 1 . ix. 267 The ’bell-ends of certain 
pipes. 1698 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XX. 315 A large 
'Bell-fashioned cinereous Calyx. 1549 Latimer Serm. bef. 
Edw. VI (Arb.) J35 Preachers, not ’Belhalowers. 1883 
Harper's Mas;. Jan. 208/1 The smoke .. escaped up a big 
’bell-hooded flue. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II, m. 145 
The ’bell-hung bridle-rein. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz, The 
’bell-lamp in the passage. 1769 Sir J. IIill Earn. Herbal 
(1789) 307 The flowers are .. of a ’bell-like shape. 1865 
Boyle Dyahs Bortieo 56 Sending forth his clear ’bell-like 
challenge. 1764 in Phil. Trans. LI V. 213 In the ’bell-loft 
at St. Bride’s. 1*1400 Destr. Troy v. 1589 ’Belmakers, 
bokebynders, brasiers fyn. 1483 Cath. Angl. 27 A ’Belle 
maker, campanarius. 1837 Marryat Dog-Fiend ii, The 
’bell-mouth of his speaking trumpet. 1823 Byron Juan 
xiu. lxxii, His ’bell-mouth’d goblet makes me feel quite.. 
Dutch with thirst. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 9 The 
very sky Dropping its ’bell-nct down upon the sea. 1881 
Greener Gun 56 The barrel is. ,’bell-noscd upon the out¬ 
side. 1874 Boutell Arms Arm. iii. 55 One is a helm of 
a deep ’bell shape. 1757 Phil. Trans. L. 65 Campaniform 
or ’bell-shaped flowers. 1870 A. Bennett in Academy yi The 
open ’bell-shaped mouth of the corolla. 1847 Ld. Lindsay 
Chr. Art I. 22 The round towers of Ireland..are ’bell- 
steeples. 166x T. Peacock Gryll Gr . 308 On the dreary 
midnight air Rolled the deep’bell toll. 16x4 Speed Theat. 
Gt. Brit, xxxiv. 67 Whose steeple or ’bell-tower being both 
beautiful and high. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. A rchit. I. 258 
The ’bell-tower .. becomes the culminating ornament of 
the whole exterior. 

12 . Special combinations: bell-animalcules, 
-animals, English name for the Vorticcllid#, infu¬ 
sorial animalcules having a bell- or wine-glass¬ 
shaped body on a long flexible stalk ; bell-binder, 
the large Wild Convolvulus or Bindweed; bell- 
bit, * the bit of a bridle made in the form of a 
bell * (Halliw.); bell-boat, a boat with a bell 
freely suspended on it so as to ring as the vessel 
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is moved by the waves, and thus give notice 
of danger ; so bell-buoy, a buoy with a bell; 
bell - bridle, a bridle hung or adorned with 
bells; t bell-course, a race for a bell ; bell- 
crank, a crank or species of lever adapted to 
communicate motion from one bell-wire to another 
lying at right angles to it ; also attrib .; + bell- 
dream, the sound or music of a bell; bell-faced 
(of a hammer), having the striking surface convex 
or rounded; bell-gable, a gable or turret in which 
bells are hung; bell-girdle, a girdle or belt hung 
or adorned with bells; bell-handle, the handle 
by which a bell-rope or bell-wire is pulled ; bell- 
lianger, one whose business it is to put up bells, 
bell-wires, etc.; hence bell-hanging; bell-harp 
(see quot.); bell-heather, the cross-leaved heath, 
Erica tetralix (Jam.) ; bell-horn, a horn which 
gives a bell-like tone ; bell-horse, a horse wear¬ 
ing a bell or bells, csp. a horse adorned with bells, 
flowers, ribbons, etc. to celebrate tbe advent of 
May; hence bell-horse-day, the first of May; 
bell-jar, a bell-shaped glass jar used in chemical 
and physical laboratories; bell-less a., destitute of 
a bell; boll-mare, in herding mules on the 
prairies, a mare which wears a bell and acts as 
leader to the troop, etc.; t bell-melter, a bell- ; 
founder, a founder ; bell-moth, a group of moths 
of tbe family Tortricidee, named from their out¬ 
line when at rest; bell-pepper, a species of Cap¬ 
sicum (£\ grossum), so called from the shape of 
the fmit; bell-polype (= bcll-animaleule); bell- 
pull, a cord or handle attached to a bcll-wirc, by 
pulling which the bell is rung; bell-rheometer, 
a bell-shaped instrument for measuring the strength 
of an electric current; bell-roof, a roof shaped like 
a bell; bell-rose, the daffodil Somerset) ; bell- 
stone, the part of a column which lies bel ween 
tbe shaft and the abacus (cf. 6 a) ; bell-string = 
Bell-rope ; bell-team, a team of horses adorned 
with bells; bell-tent, a tent resembling a bell in 
shape ; bell-top (see quot.); bell-trap, a stench- 
trap resembling a bell in shape; bell-tubing, 
lubing through which a bell-wire is passed in order 
to protect it; + bell-vessel, a diving-bell; bell- 
ware (see quot.); bell-waver v. Sc ., * to fluctuate, 
to be inconstant; applied to ihe mind * (Jam.); bell- 
weight, a weight shaped somewhat like a bell; 
bell-wheel, tbe wheel to which an ordinary church- 
bell is attached, and by which it is swung ; bell- 
wiro, the wire by which a bell-pull is connected 
with the bell ; + bell-yetter, a bell-founder (lit. 

4 bell-pourer'). 

See also Bell-bird, -flower, -founder, -glass, 

-HOUSE, -MAN, -METAL, -RAGS, -RINGER, -ROPE, 
-WETHER, -WORT. 

1617 Markham Caval. 11. 58 That bytt which we call the 
. .Cainpane!) or ’Bell bytt. x8s8 in Mere. Mar. Mag. V’. 
253 A ’Bell Boat has been placed just outside the bar. 1626 
Cait. Smith Accid, 1 ‘ug. Seamen 32 To know wether she 
be. .taper or ’belbored. 1836 Marrvat Midsh. Easy (1863! 
143 Two fine mules wiih ’bell bridles. 16x7 Markham 
Caval. i. 12, I haue seene them vsed at our English ’Bell- 
courses. 1884 F. Britten Watch <y Clockm. 32 *B«Hl Crank 
Lever, .a lever whose two arms form a right angle, e 1200 
Okmin 922 pe ’belledrtem bitacneJ>J> 3uw..dnem k>a.tt :juw 
hirrh lierenu. 1845 Gloss. Goth. Arch. I. 54 In small churches 
and chapels that have no towers, there is very frequently 
a ’bell-gable or turret at the west end in which the bells 
are hung. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. \. v. 39 Whether he., 
tower up in high headgear, from amid peaks, spangles and 
’bell-girdles. 1765 'IVcker Lt. Nat. 1 . 387 A ’bell-handle 
hanging by your chimney side. 1791 in Harpeds Mag. 
Mar. 1885. 534/2 P* 1 a ’bell hanger on a/c 55. 1851 W. Ir¬ 

ving in Life IV. 71 Plumbers and ’bellhangersfare] to attack 
the vitals of the house. 1708 W. Hutton Autobiog. 17 One 
of them played upon the’bell-harp. 1815 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 5) 

X. 277/1 ’ Bell-Harp, a musical instrument of the string 
kind, thus called from the common players on it swinging it 
about, as a bell on its basis. 162a Fletcher Beggars' B. in. 
iv, Rouse ye the lofty stag, and with my ’bell-horn Ring 
him a knell. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 77 'I hese bubbles may 
be.. collected in the ’bell-jar. 1667 Waterhouse Eire Lond. 

87 The tops of Steeples ’Belless. 1859 Marcy Prairie 
Trav. iv. xor A ’beli-mare, to which the mules soon be¬ 
come so attached that they will follow her wherever she 
goes. X604 Supplic. Masse-briests § to note. Popes, Monkes, 
or Friars, the originall ’belmelters of Poperie. 1841 E. 
Newman Hist. Insects iv. ii. 2x4 ’Bell-moths.. with fili¬ 
form antennae. 1707 Sloanf. Jamaica I. 241 * Bell Pepper. 
The fruit is large, .somewhat shaped like a bell. 1832 Veg. 
Subs/. Food 314 The ’Bell Pepper .. a biennia) .. native of 
India. 1832 Miss Mitford Village Scr. tit. (1863) 496 The 
’bell-pull was within reach: but she had an aversion to 
ringing the bell. 1846 Lvtton Lucretia (1853) 185 Beside 
the door .. a row of some ten or twelve ’bell-pulls. 1865 
Comh. Ma XL 167 A pair of large tassels with loops of 
cord-like ’bell-pulls. 1876 Gwilt A rchit. 119s ’Bell Roof.. 
is often called an ogee roof, from its form. 1522-4 Church-tv. 
Acc.St. Dun star's, Canterb., For mendyng of the ’bellstoke 
vlij d. 1851 Ru.skin Stones Ven. I. ix. § vi, |Thc] treatment 
of the capital depends simply on the manner in which this 
’bell stone is prepared. 1464 in Ripon Ch. Acts 222 Le ’bell 
strynges sunt defectiva. 1824 Miss M itford Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 199 Walking .. by the side of his *bell-team. 1785 


Roy in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 393 One of the pyramidal 
’bell-tents., being placed at the station. ^1850 Rudim. 
Navig. (Weale) 96 'Bell-top, a term applied to the top of a 
quarter-gallery when the upper stool is hollowed away. 
1876 Gwilt Archit. §2218!), Fhc usual iron ’bell trap, as 
supplied to a sink. i88x Mechanic § 1540. 692 It is usual 
. .to provide for the passage of the bell wires from floor to 
floor by inserting ’bell-tubing in the walls. 1816 Chron. in 
Ann. Reg. 93/1 The ’bell-vessel was..lowered with Fisher 
and two other men .. in 33 feet of water. 18x2 Agric. 
Surv. Caithn. 182 (Jam.)’B ell-ware, .is the kelp weed along 
the Scottish shores. 1820 Scott Monast. vii, 4 1 doubt me 
his wits have gone a ’bell-wavering/ 1743 Phil. Trans. 
XLII. 552 Pound ’Bell-Weights, and the single Pound flat 
Weight. 1529 Church-tv. Acc. St. Duns tan's, Canterb., 
For mendyng of the ’belwhele, xd. 1759 Phil. Trans. LI. 
288 The ’Bell-wire,coming from the parlour below. 1865 N. 
Aknott Eletn. Physics 11. 445 ’Bell-wires too slack in sum¬ 
mer, may be of the proper length in winter, c 1440 /'romp. 
Parv. 30 ’Bell set are, campanarius. x88x J. Briscoe Not- 
tinghamsh. 1x8 The ’bellyetters trade has now found its 
way. .into the hands of a few great firms. 

Bell, sb .' 1 [Belongs to Bell v.- The actual 
history is uncertain. (It may be only a fig. use of 
Bell sb*, from its shape.)] The strobile, cone, or 
catkin, containing the female flowers of the hop. 

1594 Plat Jetvell-ho. 1. 43 His hops are more kindly, and 
the bels of them much larger. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. 
s. v. Hop, About August the Hop will begin to be in the 
Bell or Button. 

Bell, sbf [Etymology obscure: identical in 
meaning with mod.Du. bel, which, with the ac¬ 
companying MDu. vb. fallen * to bubble up/ is 
considered by Franck to have arisen out of MDu. 
bulk (ad. L. bulla bubble in water) under the in¬ 
fluence of tuellcn to well or boil up ; but in pre¬ 
sence of ihe existence of the vb. and sb. in Eng. 
this seems doubtful] A bubble formed in a liquid, 
(The ordinary word for 4 bubble’ in modern Scotch, 
whence occasional in English literature/ 

1483 Cath. Angl. 27 1 A belle in J>c water, bulla. 1530 
Palsgk. 197 2 Bell of sncvyll at ones nose, r&tpie. 1533 
IClvot Cast, llclth (1541,1 88 Somctyme belles or bobles. 
1576 Woolton Chr. Manual 109 Mans life flieth away..as 
the bells which bubble up in the water. 1743 Davidson 
sEnettl vii. 203 In Frisky Bells the Liquors dance. 1815 
Scott Guy M. xxvi, The twinkling of a tin, the rising of an 
air-bell. 1872 Black A civ. Phaeton vi, 75 Bells of air in a 
champagne glass. 

Bell, sb.* [f. Bell r. 4 ] The cry of a stag or 
buck at rutting time. 

['Fhe first quot. is possibly the verb.] 

X510 I user. H 'ha me life Lodge, Sheffield , For his plesor 
to here the Uartes be!. 1862 C. Coli.yns Chase Red Deer 
iii. What I had heard was the ‘bell’ of the stag. 1865 
Boyle Dyahs Borneo 56 Few people in England know the 
melody of a wild buck's hell. 

T Bell bel), vJ Obs . Pa. pfle. bollen. [Of 
doubtful origin; apparently repr. OE. falgan, 
pa. pple. bolgcn to swell, be proud or angry = 
01IG. belgan to swell ; tbe total loss of the 
guttural presents difficulties, but occurs also in ME. 
boln-c\it, a. ON. bolgna, Da. faine to swell. Cf. 
also Bolled.] 

inir. To swell up (like a boil). 

<1x225 Aner. R. 2S2 Auh hcorte to-bollen and to-swollen, 
and ihouen on heih ase huh Ableddre ibollen ful of winde. 

< 1320 Sir Bet'cs 2655 His flesch gan ranclen and te belle. 
1664 in Pepys Diary (1876) J JI. 96 [Chartn against a thorn] 
Jesus . .Was pricked both with nail and thorn: It neither 
wealed, nor belied, rankled, nor boned. — \Another\ And he 
was pricked with a thorn ; And it did neither bell, nor swell. 

b. Jig. To be puffed up or proud. 

1382 Wvclif 2 Tim. iii. 4 Men schulen be .. bollun with 
proude thou^tis. c 1450 Compl. Lovers Life 101 Hyt wolde 
aswage Bollyn hertes. 

Bell, ?'. 2 [Cf. Bell sb. 2, from which tbe vb. 
is prob. formed.] intr. Of hops: To be, begin 
to be, in bell. 

1574 R. Scot Hop Gard. (1578)33 At Saint Margarets daye 
Hoppes blowe, and at Lammas they bell. 1669 W[orlidge] 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 150 marg., When Hops Blow, Bell, and 
Ripen. 1753Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Belling, Hops blow 
towards tne end of July, and bell the latter end of August. 
18x9 Rees Cycl., Belling of hops, denotes their opening and 
expanding to their customary shape. 

Bell, v* Obs. exc. dial. [This goes with 
Bell sb. :i , being identical with MDu. bcllen to 
bubble up, as the sb. is with mod.Du. bel bubble.] 
intr. To bubble. 

1598 Florio, Vena di fan tana, .the belling or rising vpof 
water out of a spring. 1822 Hogg Perils Man II. 44 (Jam.) 
The blood bells through. 

Bell (bel), 2*.*also 5 belle, 6 bel, beale, 

9 dial. beal. [OE. bellan str. vb., to roar, bark, 
bellow = OHG. bellan, mod.G. fallen to bark; 
cf. ON. belja to bellow. Cf. Bellow.] 

1 . intr. To bellow, roar, make a loud noise. 
a 1000 Riddles xli. 106 (Gr.) Amasted swin, bears bellendc 
on boc-wuda. a 1300 W. de Biblesworth in Promp. Parv. 
30 note. Tor torreye .. bole bellcth. c 1350 Will. Pa tern e 
1891 J>e werwolf., went to him event bellyng as a bole. 
e 1384 Chaucer //. Fame 1803 He gan to blasen out a soun, 
As loude as belleth winde in Hell, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
30 Bellyn, or Iowyn, as nette, mngio. 1570 Levins Manip. 
207 To Beale, boare. 1589 Gold. Mirr. (1851) 3 Which 
rored and beld, in th‘ eares of some. 1872 Browning Fifine 
Ixxv. 27 You acted part so well, went all fours upon earth 
..brayed, belled. 
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2 . spec, of the voice of deer in rutting time. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Eva, Iche Roobucke certaync belli* 
by kynde. 1610 Gwillim Heraldry m. xiv. (1660) 166 Von 
snail say, a Roe Belleth. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 
I. 11. v. 324 When the stag tries, he is said to bell. 1808 
Scott Marm. iv. xv, The wild buck bells from ferny brake. 
1875 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports 1. 1. x. § 8. 133 We start 
them (the hinds], and they go on belling. 

3 . tram. To utter loudly, to bellow forth. 

1596 Spenser Astroph. Eclog. 21 Their lenders bell their 
bleating tunes In doleful sound. 1868 Browning Ring $ 
Book vin. 1400 Bell us forth deep the authoritative bay. 

Bell, vfi [f. Bell sb}] 

1 . Irans. To furnish with a bell. To bell the cat : 
to hang a bell round the cat’s neck, according to the 
Fable ( see Bell sb} 9), and csp. a. to perform per¬ 
sonally this hazardous feat, to undertake a perilous 
part or be the ring-leader in any movement. 

In the latter use, there is immediate reference to the story 
or legend, related by Lindsay of Pitscottie, that when cer¬ 
tain of the Scottish barons formed a secret conspiracy to 
put down the obnoxious favourites of James 111. in 1482, 
a moment of grave suspense followed the inquiry ‘ Who 
would undertake to enter ihe royal presence and seize the 
victims?' which was terminated by the exclamation of Archi¬ 
bald Douglas, Earl of Angus, 4 1 will bell the cat,* whence 
his historical appellation of ‘ Archibald Bell-the-cat." 

1762 J. Man Buchanan's Hist. Scot. xii. § 41. 349 note, 
Earl Archbald hearing the parable answered sadly, I shall 
bell the cat, meaning Cochrane, the great and terrible 
minion. 1791 D'Israeli Cur. Lit. (1858) 160/2 He would 
be glad to see who would bell the cat, alluding to the 
fable. 1840 Arnold Li/e <V Corr. (1844) II. i.\. 186, 1 
was willing to bell the cat, hoping that some who were able 
might take up what 1 had begun. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown 
Ox/. 1. xii. 232 As nobody was afraid of him, there was no 
difficulty in finding the man to bell the cat. 

b. To venture to grapple or contend 7 villi fa 
dangerous opponent). Sc. 

1721 Wooaow Hist. Ch. Scot. II. 384 (Jam.1 How little 
justice, .poor simple country people, who could not bell the 
cat with them, had to look for. 1825 Scott Betrothed Introd. 
<1876 10 It has fallen on me, as we Scotsmen say, to bcll-the- 
cat with you. 

2 . traits. To cause to swell or bulge out. 

1870 Eng. Mech. 11 Feb. 535/2 He must bell them {tubes] 
out a little. 

3 . jionee-ivd.') 

1863 Dickens Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings i. They [servant 
girls] get bell'd off their legs [i.e. ‘run offtheir legs’ in an¬ 
swering bells]. 

t Bella city. Obs .~° [f. L. belldc-em {bellax , 
f. bell-itm war ; sec -acity.] ‘ Warlikeness.’ 
Blount Glossogr. 1656, 

If Belladonna (beriaidpma), [mod.L.; a. It, 
bclla donna, lit ‘ fair iadv,’ name given in Italy 
to die plant, on uncertain grounds. 

• The usual statement, current since the time of Ray and 
Tournefort, is given in quot. 1757 ; a different account is in 
quot. iSs 1. A well-known property of the juice is to enlarge 
the pupil of the eye.;] 

I. 1 . Jj&U The specific name of Ihe Deadly 
Nightshade or Dwale ^Atropa Belladonna ', occa¬ 
sionally used as English. 

1597 Gerard Herbal 11. Ivi. (1633) 341 In English, Dwale, 
or sleeping nightshade: the Venetians and Italians call it 
Belladona. 1757 Pu tney in Phil. Trans. L. 62 Bel la-donna 
is the name, which the Italians, and particularly the Vene¬ 
tians, apply to this plant; and Mr. Ray observes, that it is 
so called because the Italian ladies make a cosmetic from 
the juice. 1851 E. Hamilton Flora Homocop. iii. 64 Bella¬ 
donna, because it was employed by Leucota, a famous 
poisoner of Italy, to destroy the beautiful women. 1876 
Harley Mat. Med. 488 Belladonna is cultivated for medi¬ 
cinal use at Hitchin. 

2 . Med. The name, in the pharmacopoeia, of the 
leaves and root of this plant, and of the drug 
thence prepared, the active principle of which is 
the alkaloid atropine. 

1788 Rditib. Nciu Dispens. it. (1791) 145 The belladonna 
taken internally has been highly recommended in cancer. 
1866 Irens Bot. 109 Belladonna is said by homoeopathies 
to act as a preventative of scarlet fever. 1875 H. Wood 
Thtrap. (18791 250 Belladonna is not a hypnotic. 

^tfr-Btriladonna Lily, Amaryllis Belladonna , 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

1734 Miller Card. Cal. 140 The roots of the Guernsey and 
Belladonna Lillies. 186a Ansteo Channel Isl. tv. xxi. 499 
The belladonna is a yet more handsome lily 1866 T, Moore 
in Treas. Bot. ^8 The name Belladonna Lily was given .. 
from the charmingly blended red and white of the perianth, 
resembling the complexion of a beautiful woman. 
Bellamy, variant of Belaxiy, fair friend. 
Bellan(e, obs. var. Balkex (sense 3), whalebone. 

1513 Douglas /Erieis v. vii. 73 Erix was wont .. In that 
Jmrdbellane his brawn is to embrace. 

•FBeUandine. Obs. ran— 1 . (See quot.) 

1721 C. King Brit. Merch. II. 218 Importation of Bellan* 
dine, or white Turkey Silk, and of Sherbassee of Persia. 

t Be’Ilaries, sb. pi. Obs . [ad. L. bell aria 

viands of the dessert.] (See c^uot.) 

1623 Cocke ram it, Banquetting Dishes, Bellariet. 

BeUarmine (belajm/n). Obs. cxc. Hist. A 
large glazed drinking-jtig with capacious belly and 
narrow neck, originally designed, by the Protestant 
party in the Netherlands, as a burlesque likeness 
of their great opponent, Cardinal Bellarmine. 
(See Chambers Bk. of Days I. 371.) 

1719 D’Urff.v Pills {1872) VI. 201 With Jugs, Mugs, and 


Pitchers,and Bellarminesof State. 1783 Ainsworth Lat.Dict. 
(Moretlj v. Amphithetum, a great cup or jug.. a rummer, 
a bellarmine. 1861 Our Eng. Home 170 The capacious 
bellarmine was filled to the brim with foaming ale. 
t Be'Uatory, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. belldtorius, 
f. bellator warrior: see -ory.] Warlike, of war. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 429 Their bell at ory arms 
were not of steel but brass. 

+ Be llatrice. Obs—° [a. F. bellatricc, ad. 
L. bclldtriC’Cm ( helldtrix), fem. of bellator warrior: 
see -rtce.] ‘ A warrioress, a woman well skill’d 
in war, a Virago/ Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
t Bellaview. Obs. rare— [for F . belle vtiei\ 
Fine view or outlook. 

1611 Boys Expos. Cosp. (1630) 345 This text is as it were 
the hellaview of the whole Chapter, in which a Christian 
may Ixihold al sufficient fortifications against, .assaults. 

Bell-bird (be-ltoid). [f. Bell sb} + Bird.] A 
name given to two distinct birds, the Proenias 
earuneulata or Campanero of Brazil, and the 
Myzantha mclanophrys of Australia, both remark¬ 
able for their clear ringing notes. 

*1848 Bp. Stanley Lam. Hist. Birds iv. (1854' 60 The 
Bell-Bird’s note was borne upon the wind. 1868 Woou 
Homes without It. xxv. 470 To this group [the Honey- 
eaters] belong many, .species, such as that which produces 
a sound like the tinkling of a bell and is in consequence 
called the Bell-bird. 

Belldars, obs. f. Bilders, name of a plant. 
Belle (bel , a. and sb. [a. mod.F. (17th c.) 
belle, OF. bele L. bclla, fem. of bell us beautiful, 
fair: see Beau, Bel.] 

A. adj. f 1. Pretty, handsome. Obs. as Eng. 

1668 Pepvs Diary 16 May, I did kiss her maid, who is so 

mighty belle. 

2 . In certain French phrases, which have been 
used in Eng., as belle assemblce brilliant assembly 
or gathering ; belle dame fair lady., belle; belle 
passion the tender passion, love; also Belles- 
lettres, q.v. 

1698 Congreve Way p/ W. Epil. (1866) 287 Whole belles 
assemblies of coquettes and beaux. 1711 Shaftf.sb. Charac. 
11737' 111. 31 The gallant sentiments, the elegant fancys, 
the belle-passions. 1716 Laoy M. W. Montague Lett. xi. 
1. 40 In what a delicate manner the belles passions are 
managed in this country. 1767 H. Brooke Fool 0/Q. (18591 
1- 375 vD.j Should we see the value of a German prince's 
ransom gorgeously attiring each of our belle-dames? 

B. sb. A handsome woman, esp. one who dresses 
so as to set off her personal charms ; the reigning 
‘ beauty’ of a place; a fair lady, a fair one. 

1622 Fletcher Beggars B. iv. iv, Vandunke's daughter, 
The dainty black-ey'd belle. 1712 Pope Rape Lock 11. 16 
Might hide her faults, if Belles had faults to hide. 171a 
Arbuthnot John Bull (1755) 42 Fantastical old belles^tnat 
dress themselves like girls of fifteen. 1779 Johnson Lett. 
220 (17S8) 11. 79 My Master, .courts the belles, ami shakes 
Brightelmston. i860 O. Mereoith Luc He 56 The belle 
of all Paris last winter; last spring The IwrUe of all Baden. 

Belle, obs. form of Bell ; also in comb. 
Belled held , ppl. a. [f. Bell sb. or v. + -ED.] 

1 . Furnished with a bell or bells. Often in 
comb., as double-belled. 

t833 Ht. Martinkaij March. Strike vii. 81 His belled cap. 
uskjn Sesame 4 To ring with confidence the visitors’ 
bell at double-belled doors. 

2 . Bell-flowered. Often in comb., as blue-belled, 
a 1850 Bkddof.s Alpine Spir. Song i, Where the gentians 

blue-belled blow. 1856 Ruskin King Gold. Riv. v. 51 Soft 
belled gentians, more blue than the sky. 1869 — Q. 0/ Air 
§ 83 The belled group, of the hyacinth and convallana. 
Belled, obs. var. of Bku>, Bald. 

1568 Wills 4 inv. N. C. {i860) 297 A little belled meare 
and a foie. 

Bellementte, var. Bili.iment, Obs., ornament. 
Belleric, beleric (Ix*le*rik), a. and sb. [a. 
F. bellbie, more correctly bcllirie , ad. (ultimately) 
Arab. ;C LJu> balilaj, f. Pers. aLJu balilahi] The 
astringent fruit of Terminalia Belleriea, also called 
Bastard Myrobalan, imported from Tndia for the 
use of calico-printers, and used for the production 
of a permanent black. 

1757 Parsons in Phil. Trans. L. 403 Distinguished, .by its 
round figure; and called the belleric Myrobalan. 1808 
Coleqrooke Did. Sanscr. 90 Beleric Myrobalan. 1858 R. 
Hogg Veg. K. 635 The Belleric is. .the size of a nutmeg and 
very astringent. 

)] Belles-lettres (bed le*tr), sb. pi. Also 8 
-letters, belle-lettre. [Fr.; lit. ‘fine lellers, 
i.e. literary studies/ parallel to beaux arts the 
‘fine arts*; embracing, according to Littr£, gram¬ 
mar, rhetoric, and poetry.] Klegant or polile 
literature or literary studies. A vaguely-used 
term, formerly taken sometimes in the wide sense 
of ‘thehumanities,’ litcrx humaniores ; sometimes 
in the exact sense in which we now use * litera¬ 
ture ’; in the latter use it has come down to the 
present time, but it is now generally applied (when 
used at all) to the lighter branches of literature 
or the aesthetics of literary study. 

1710 Swift Taller No. 210 r 2 The Traders in History and 
Politicks, and the Belles Lett res. 1747 Sclteme Equip. Men 
I of War 23 Civil or Military l*aw, or any other Part of the 
Belles Letters. 1801 Fjnlayson //. Blair , To endow a 


Professorship of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. 1848 L. Hunt Town iii. 138 A strong 
union has always existed between the law’ and the belles- 
lettres. 1855 H. Reed Led. Eng. Lit. i. (1878) 24 That 
vapid, half naturalized term ‘ belles-lettres,’ which has had 
some currency as a substitute for the term * literature.’ 

Bellet, obs. variant of Billet sb .' 2 
Belletrist, -lettrist (belletrist). Also 9 
belles-lettreist. [f. prec. 4- -1ST.] One devoted 
to belles-lettres. 

1816 Gilchrist Philos. Etym. 193 The great Quintilian, 
or any of his worthy disciples the French Belles-ldtreists. 
1858 De Quincev Irhiggism Wks. VI. 130 As an orator, an 
essayist, or, generally,'as a bellettrist. 

Belletristic ibelletristik), a. [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to belles-lettres. 

1821 Coleridge in Blackw, Mag. X. 254, 1 udsh I could 
find a more familiar word than aesthetic, for works of taste 
and criticism. It is,, however, in all respects better, and 
of more reputable origin, than belletristic. 1864 Reader 
2 Apr. 427/2 To start from the first of April the Grand 
Journal, as a belletristic weekly. 1866 M. Arnold in 
Cornh. Ma%. XIII. 290 An unlearned belletristic trifler like 
me. 1868 Pa tt isos A cadent. Org. § 5. 293 We have risen 
above the mere belletristic treatment of classical literature. 
So t Belles-lettri stical a. Obs. 

1799 W. Taylor in Robberds’ Mem. I. 259 His belles- 
lettristical pedantry. 

Bellewe, -ewing, obs. IT. Bellow, -iso. 
Bell-flower (bed ( flatty, -fluu»j). [f. Bell sb} 
+ Flower.] The common name of the various 
species of flowering plants of the genus Cam¬ 
panula, distinguished by tbeir handsome hell- 
shaped blossoms. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 172 In English they be called Bel- 
floures, and of some Canterbury Belles. 1741 Compl. Fam.- 
1 Piece 11. iii. 374 Nettle-leav'd Bell-flowers. 1855 Browning 
Toccata Wks. VI. 55 On her neck the small face buoyant, 
like a bell-flower on its bed. 188a J. Hardy in Proc. Bmo. 
Nat.Club IX. 430 The giant bell-flower {Campanula lati- 
folia \ grows near the footpath. 

Bell-founder (bedifowndaz). [f. Bell sb} + 
Founder.] A founder, caster, or maker of bells. 
Bell-founding’, the art or process of founding or 
casting bells. Bell-foundry, a place where bells 
are cast. 

1530 Palsgr. 197/2 Bell founder, /ondex-r de cloches. 1643 
Horn & Roa. Gate Lang, Uni. x. Of bell-metal Bell- 
founders cast bells. 1856 tr. Berlioz’ Instrument. 225 Bell- 
founders can all manufacture these small cymbals. 1872 
Ei.lacomre Bells o/Ch.2r6 A masterpiece of bellfounding. 

Bell-glass (bediglcrs). [f. Bell sbj + Glass.] 
A bell-shaped glass vessel or cover, used chiefly for 
the protection of plants. 

168a Whelks Jourtt. Greece 11. 193 A large square Room 
..covered with a Cuppalo, thorough which the Light is let 
by Bell-glasses. 1737 Miller Card. Diet. s. v. Lupulus , 
When they, .put Bell-glasses over their Cauliflowers. 1809 
Allen & Pepvs in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 413 We placed a 
Guinea pig upon it, with the bell-glass over him. 1851 
Glknny Handbk. Fl.-gard. 36 Cuttings may be planted.. 
and covered by a bell-glass. 

Be llhouse. arch, and dial. Also 1 bell-hds, 
4 belhows, 5 belhowse, bellehowse, 5-7 b el- 
house. [f. Bell sb} + House.] A tower or other 
erection for containing a bell or set of bells ; a 
belfry; properly used of a detached structure, but 
also applied to the belfry of a church, etc. 

a 1000 Thorpe’s Lasvs I. 190 (Bosw.i Gif ceorl hatfde fif 
hida ajenes landes, cirican and cycenan, bell-hus. a 1100 
Gloss, in Wr-Wulcker Voc. 327 Cloccarium, uel lucar , Belhus 
c 1425 Ibid. 648 Hoc campanare , A" belhowse. 1483 Catli. 
Angl. 27/1 Bclhouse, campanile. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 
126 A Church and a Kitchin, a Belhouse, and agate. 1766 
Kntick London IV. 223 The bell-house stood on the said 
ground. 1855 Whitby Gloss,, Bell-house, the tower of a 
church, the belfry. 

+ BeTlibone. Obs. rare. [? corruption of F. 
belle bonne or belle cl bonne fair and good ; if not 
a humorous perversion ofBo.NNlBEL, q.v.] A fair 
maid, a bonny lass. 

1570 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 61 , I saw the bouncing 
Bellibone. Ibid. Apr. 92 Gloss., A bcllibone, or a Bonibell, 
homely spoken for a fair mayde,or Bonilasse. 1586 Webbe 
Eng. IWtrie 83 With a bcllibone trym for to be loaden. 

■f Be llic, a. Obs. [a. F. belliqne, ad. L. bel- 
lints, f. bellum war.] Of war; warlike. 

1627 Feltham Resolves ti. Iii. (1677) 262 The bellic f other 
edd. bellique] Caesar. 1680 Pelling Good Old Way 128 (L.) 
His machines and bellick instruments. 

+ Be llical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al 1 .] Per¬ 
taining to war, warlike. 

1513 Douglas /. Enels vii. xi. 54 Itale Now birnis into 
fury bellicale. 157a Bossewell A rtnorie 11. 97 Two maces 
bellicall. 160a Fllbkcke 1st Pt. Par all. 20 Some [tenures 
arc] both domesticall & bellicall, as grand sergeancy. 

t Be’lliche, adv. Obs. rare —1 . [f. Bkl<z. + 

-liche ~ - ly 2 .] Beautifully. 

1394 PI. Crcde 344 Wij> arches on eueriche half and 
befliche v-corven. 

Bellicose (bedik^a's), a. [ad. L. bellieqs-us \ 
see -ose.] Inclined to war or fighting ; warlike. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (1865) I. 321 Germanye, the peple of 
whom was .. bellicose. 1535 Stf. wart Cron. Scot, ^1858) 1. 
134 Our godis aboue.. In Albionc hes plantit. - The perflte 
pepill. bald and bcllicois. 1706 Maule Hist, Piets in Mi sc. 
Scot. I. 32 The bellicose Romans. 1880 Kinglake Crimea 
VI. iii. 13 Their bellicose names were deceptive. 
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Be-llico*sely, adv. [f. prcc. + -ly 2 .] Ill a 
bellicose or warlike manner or direction. 

1882 O’Donovan Merv I. xxiv. 415 Bellicosely inclined. 

Bellicosity (belikp-siti), Warlike inclination. 

1884 Matte A. Exam. 9 July 5/1 There is no suggestion of 
bellicosity in these utterances. 

t Bellicous, a. Obs .; also 7- quous. [a. F. 
belliqueux , ad. L. belli cos us.] = BELLICOSE. 

1536 Exhort . North* in Fumiv. Ballads 1 . 304 Cheiff beb 
licous champions, t <11577 Sir T. Smith Comttnv. Eng. 106 
Bellicous nations. 1628 Diguv Voy. Med it. (18681 65 The 
Greekes of the countric. .would soone become a belliquous 
[Printed belliguous] nation. 

Bellied (bedid), ppl. a . Forms: 5 balyd, 6 
belied, 6-7 bellyed, 7 belly’d, belli’d, 6- bel¬ 
lied. [f. Belly v. or sb. + -ed.] 

1 . Having a belly. Often in comb., e. g. big- or 
great-bellied, having a big belly, corpulent; hence, 
pregnant. See also Gor-, Pot-, Shadbellied. 

?ci475 Hunt. Hare 187 Sym, that was balyd lyke a cow. 
£•1520 Anorewr Noble Lyfc in Babces BA. (1868) 237 Scilla 
,. is belied like a bestc, & tayled lyke a dolphin. 1567 
Triall Treas. (1850) 14 The great bellied loute. 1650 J. 
Gregor v Learned Traits When the great belli d woman's 
time is com. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 111. 126 The Colt 
.. Sharp headed, Barrel belly’d, broadly back'd. 1803 
Bristed Pedest. Tour 11. 687 The big-bellied hostess. 

b. Big-bellied, corpulent; fig. inflated. 

153* Frith Mirror (1829) 272 Bellied monks, canons, and 
priests, a 1564 Becon EL Godly Pr. in Prayers , etc, (1844) 
39 The dreams of the bellied hypocrites, a 1813 A. Wilson 
Insult. Pedlar Poet. Wks. (1846) 199 A bellied gent, steps 
owre the run. 

2 . Iransf Made large and full, rounded ; bulging; 
blown or puffed out. 

a 1593 H. Smith Semi. (1622) 207 It becomes them well., 
to wear bellied doublets. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improi'. Impr. 
(2653) 70 The ncather part of the bit a little bellied or 
square. 1678 Loud. Gax. No. 7332/4 A bellied porringer. 
1747 Franklin Wks. (1840) 192 A vinegar-cruet, or some 
suen bellied bottle. 1878 B. Taylor Denkalion in. vi. 130, 

I see a glorious barque With bellied canvas*. 

Bellies, pi. of Belly ; also obs. f. Bellows. 

t Belli ferous, a. Obs. [f. L. bcllifer, f. bellttm 
war + -fer, -bringing.] ‘That bringeth war. 1 Bailey. 

+ Be’llify, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. L. bell-tts beauti¬ 
ful + -fy.] trans. To embellish, beautify. Ilencc 
Be llifying ppl. a. 

1540 Ravnald Birth Man tv. vi. <1634) 197 Embellishing 
or bellifying Medicines..to remoue certainc blemishes. 

+ Belli ger ate, v. Obs .- 0 [f. L. belligerdt- ppl. 
stern of belligerdre to wage war, f. belligcr : see 
Belligerous.] ‘ To make war.’ Cockeram 1623 ; 
whence in Bailey, etc. 

t Belli gera tion. Obs [formed as prcc.] 
‘Waging, or making war.’ Bullokar 1676. 
Belligerence (belidjerensX [f. Belliger¬ 
ent a.: see- ence.] The carrying on of hostili¬ 
ties; also = Belligerency. 

1814 W. Taylor in Robberds’ Mem. 11 . 422 From your 
belligerence 1 seek refuge in his pacific philanthropy. 1882 
Ptttich 9 Sept. 102 The thought of belligerence made him 
feel faint. 

Belligerency. Also -ancy. [f. as prec.: 
see -ency.] The position or status of a belligerent. 

1863 Boston Comtnw. it Sept., The absurdity and wrong 
of conceding Ocean Belligerancy to a pretended Power. 
1864 Times 22 Dec., To concede to Russia the rights of 
naval belligerency. 1877 M or lev Crit. Mise. Ser. 11. 392 
Macaulay .. steeps us in an atmosphere of belligerency. 

Belligerent (belrdserent), a. and sb. Also 
6-8 -gerant. [The earlier bclligerant (cf. F. belli- 
gerattl) was ad, L. belligerdnt-em, pr. pplc. of 
belligerdre to wage war : see Belligerate, -ous. 
The current spelling, if due to imitation of L. gc- 
rentem, is etymologically erroneous, since the word 
is not derived from ger ere; but cf. magnificent .] 

A. adj. 

1 . Waging or carrying on regular recognized war; 
actually engaged in hostilities ; formerly also said 
of warlike engines, and the like. 

iS 77 Dee Relat. Spir. 1. (1659) 171 Four .. bclligerant 
Castles, out of the which sounded Trumpets thrice. 1765 
Tvckek Lt. Nat. II. 408 Religion and reason are so far 
from being belligerent powers .. that they join in alliance. 
a 1773 Chesterf. iT.) The belligerent and contracting 
parties. 1775 Johnson, Bclligerant , waging war. Diet. [i.e. 
from some dictionary.) 1846 Prescott herd. 4- /s. I. iv. 
213 A truce of six months between the belligerent parties, 

2. fig* or transf to olher hostilities. 

1809 W. Irving Kniekerb. (1861) 117 He assumed a mo*t 
belligerent look, i8t2 Examiner xi May 290/2 The belli¬ 
gerent journalists, .are unanimously for the military. 1850 
Thackeray Pendennis xlvi (1884) 458 Costigan called for a 
* waithcr ’ with such a belligerent voice. 

3 . atlrib. from the sb.: Of or pertaining to bel¬ 
ligerents. 

1865 (13 Mar.) Bright Canada , Sp. (1876)68 The acknow¬ 
ledgment of the belligerent rights of the South.^ 18 81 J. 
Westlake in Academy 15 Jan. 41/2 Controversies .. con¬ 
cerning the capture of private belligerent property at sea. 

B. sb. 1 . A nation, party, or person waging 
regular war (recognized by the law of nations). 

1811 Hist. Enr. in Ann. Reg. 75/2 The common rules be¬ 
tween civilised belligerents. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. 
11. iv. $ 86 War itself.. even for the advantage of the belli¬ 


gerents, had its rules. 1864 Times 22 l)ec.. Deprived the 
blockaded Power of its rights as a maritime belligerent. 

2. fig. or Iransf. to other hostile agents. 

1839 D1CKENS Nich. Nick, ii, A loud shout attracted the 
attention of even the belligerents [/. e. policemen). 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii, Out of Parliament.. the belli¬ 
gerents were by no means scrupulous about the means 
which they employed. 

Belligerently, adv. [f. prec. adj. + -ly 2 .] 
In a belligerent manner or way; in a warlike way. 

1837 New Month. Mag. L. 291 They fee) belligerently in¬ 
clined. 1881 Standard 18 Apr. 4/6 The whole Eastern 
Question, .actively and belligerently reopened. 

+ Belli gerous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. belligcr 
war-waging, f. helium war + -ger, -carrying on.] 
Waging war ; belligerent. 

1731 Bailey, Belligerous , making or waging war. 1755 
in Johnson. 1784 J. Barry Lett. ^r/i.<i848<66 The pub- 
lie energies, seldom belligerous, were generally directed to 
objects of public utility. 

Belling (be-lig), vbl. sb . 1 [f. Bell vA + ing L] 

f 1 . The roaring of animals ; bellowing. Obs. 

C1440 Pro tup. Pan-. 30 Bellynge, of l?orl roryngc of 
bestys (». r. bellinge of nele', nut git us. 

2 . spec . The cry of deer in the rutting season ; 
hence ellipt. the season itself. Occas. all rib. 

1513 Douglas cEncis iv. Pro!. 6S The meik hartis in 
belling oft ar found Mak feirs bargane. *1560 A. Scott 
Adv. Wanton Werwaris, As bukkis in belling tyme. 1858 
I.ytton What will he do f v, iv 1D. > A melancholy belling 
note like the belling itself of a melancholy hart. 

t 3 . Crying, roaring of human beings. Obs. 

*583 Stanyuurst xEnet's 11. (Arb.) 68 With mournful 
belling I namde expreslye Crefisa. 

Belling, vbl. sb., in sense of Bell ta 1 , 2 , •*, r ’: 
see these. 

Belling (belig), ppl. a. [f. Bell vA 4 ing 2 .] 

f 1 . gen. Roaring, bellowing. Obs. 

1583 Stanyuurst sEneis tit. *Arb.) 92 i/oud the lowbye 
brayed with helling inonsterus eecho. Ibid. iv. 120 Wilh 
belling skrichcrye she roareth. 

2 . spec. Uttering the cry of clcer in rutting-time. 

1650 Fuller Ptsgalt in. ix. 338 I lere .. the belling Roe* 
[are said) to bed. 

Bellipotent (belrp<ftcnt), a. [ad. L. belli- 
polcnt-em, f. bell-urn war + potent-cm powerful.] 
Mighty or powerful in war. {Obs. in serious use.) 

1635 IIeywood Loud. Sinus Saint. Wks. IV. 294 Belli¬ 
potent Mars is from his spheare come downe, 1656 Blount 
Gtossogr., Bellipotent, mighty in wars, puissant at arms. 
1825 Blnckio. Mag. XVII. 62 General W.—a‘ bellipotent' 
officer, who sent in a bill to Congress, for sugar plums. 

+ Be’llish, v. Obs. Forms : 5 bels c v h-yn, 
belch-yn. [Either shortened from Embellish, or 
adopted from rare OF. belir, bel/ir , bellissant (used 
in same sense as embellir\ f. bel beautiful.] = Em¬ 
bellish. lienee BeTlishing (hi 15th c. belsh- 
ynge) vbl. sb .; cf. next. 

c 1440 Promp. Purr. 30 Belschyd, or made fayre 1 1499 
l>dched], venustus. Belchyn or make fayre, decoro, venusto. 
Belshyngc, venustacio. 

+ Beilishment. Obs. [prob. a. OF. bclissc - 
mail : see prec.] 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. v. vi. (1632) 42 Some other 
bellishment* they had. 

t Be llitude. Obs.—°. [ad. L. bcllitudo, {.bell-us 
fine, pretty: sec -tube.] Beauty, fairness. 

1623 in CoCKEKAM. 

Bell-kite. Sc. and north, dial. In 5 beld 
cytt. [f. held, bell, northern forms of Bald + 
cylt, kite, here a corruption of Coot.] The northern 
form of Bald-coot. Also/?^. as term of contempt. 

C1450 Holland Houlate iii. r Busardis and Beld cyttes. 
1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. s.v. Bcllkitc, The usual applica¬ 
tion of this term is in the way of good-humoured reproach, 
‘Thou little bellkite, get out o’ t' road.' 

Bellman be-lmden). Also 4-7 belman. [f. 
Bell sbA + Man.] 

1 . A man who rings a bell; csp. a man employed 
to go round the streets of a town and make public 
announcements, to which he attracts Attention by 
ringing a bell ; a town-crier. 

(Formerly a bellman announced deaths, and called on the 
faithful to pray for the souls of the departed ; a bellman 
also acted as night-watchman, and called the hours). 

1391 Test. EborA 1836) 1 . 163 Iaj belman portand* cam- 
panam per villam. .ij.//. 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 17 Item I 

welc the ij bellemen hane ij. gownys. 1577 Uolinshed 
Citron. 111 . 1209/1 Certaine houses in Comeliill, being .. 
cried by a belman. 1648 Herrick Hesper. (1869) 221, t 
heare the cock, The bell-man of the night. 1659 60 Pei*ys 
Diary 16 June, 1 staid up till the bell-inan came by . . and 
cried, * Past one of the clock, and a cold, frosty, windy 
morning.’ 1858 Dickens Lett. (1880) 11 . 80 There is a bell¬ 
man announcing something. 

+ 2 . He who ‘bears the bell ’; the best or most 
excellent. Obs. rare. 

1617 Markham Caval. v. 55 Repaire to the Stable of 
great Princes, where commonly are the bell-men of this Art. 

lienee Bellmanahip, the office of bellman. 

1839 Black rc». Mag. X I.VI. 386 The election of John Tapps 
to the bellmanship of Buzrieton. 

Be‘ll-me:taL 

The substance of which bells are made; an alloy 
of copper and tin, the tin being in larger propor¬ 
tion than in ordinary bronze. 

The proportions of the constituents vary within the limits 


of ji and 4 of copper to 1 of tin : the former i* suited for 
large bells, the latter for small house-bells. 

1341 Act 33 Hen. VI11, vii. § 1 No person, .should, .conuey 
ame brassc.. laten, bell metall, gun metal) .. into .. partes 
beyonde ihe sea. 1522-3 Inv. Ch. Goods Staff's. 24 A boketi 
of bclmettcl. 1613 Sir H- Finch Law (1636) 235 A licence 
to Carrie Bell-mcttall out of the Realme. 18x2 Sir 11 . Davy 
Ghent. Philos. 420 Copper alloyed with from T \j to T of tin 
forms the different species of bronze and bell-melal. 

b. alt rib. Made of or resembling this aljoy. 
Also fig. applied to a loud ringing voice. 

1780 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 225/2 By eating mushrooms 
stewed in a bcll-inctal saucepan. 1816 Southey in Q. Rev. 
XVI. 271 Any blockhead with a brazen face and a bell- 
melal voice. 1837 Dana Min. u88o> 68 [Stannite) fre¬ 
quently has the appearance of bronze or bell metal, and 
hence the name bell-metal ore. 

Bellomancy, obs. var. Bklomancy. 
i Bellomy. Sc. Obs. [Derivation uncertain.] 
A blustering or audacious man. 

IS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 666 Anc bellomy that bus- 
teous wes and bald. Ibid. 621 Of thir tratouris .. Ane bel- 
lomye wes callit Makdouald. 

Bellon (bc'bn). A term for lead-colic. 

1794 K. Darwin Zoon. (1801) II. 114 In the bellon, or 
coliea Saturnina, the patients arc said to bite their own 
flesh. 1819 Rees Ettcyel ., Belton or Belland . a distemper 
very common in Derbyshire, .where they smelt lead ore. 

Bellona (beWna). [i. Bellona, tbc goddess 
of war, f. helium w ar.] Proper name of the Roman 
goddess of war; Iransf a spirited woman of 
commanding presence. Bello nian a., warlike. 

1605 Shaks. Maeb. 1. ii. 54 Bel Iona's Bridegroom, lapt in 
proofe. 1667 Milton L. 11. 922 lidlona storms With all 
her battering Kngines. 1711 K. \N'\rd (>«/>. 1 . 64 Hi* 
Steel Bclonian Bright-Cap. 1820 Scott Abbot xx.xi, Her 
features, inflamed and resembling those of a Bellona. 1859 
G. Mereuiih R. Leveret x.xxvii. 18S5'346 He had recog 
nized his *ui>erb Bellona in the lady by the garden window. 
2 . Name of one of the asteroids 
Belloot, belote bel /7 t, bulJu t). [ad, sp. 
bcllota acorn.] The edible acom of a species oi 
oak (Quercus Ballola), in Barbary, Spain, and Por¬ 
tugal. Bellote Oak : the true which bears, it. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 952/1 The acorns of (>. Ballot a, and of 
I its variety (b Grantuutia, are eaten .. under ihe name of 
If dotes. 1878 Hooker & Bali. Marocco 26S The belloot 
oak. .which is spread through North Africa and Spain, 
f Bellosious, a. Obs , rare- 1 , [erroneously f. L. 
bcllosus warlike.] Warlike. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. l.w.wi 1606 1 354 ‘J hese two bel¬ 
losious people cleer’d no sooner forren *word*. 

Bellougina: see Beluga. 

Bellow 'be ltm', v. Forms : 4 belwc, bellewe, 
4-5 below, 6 bellue, 6- bellow. [Of uncertain 
etymology. The equation of MIC. be hoe n with 
the rare OE. bylfan suggests thaL the latter i* 
bate WSnx. for *biclgian. Anglian *b(lgian : but 
the origin of this is not evident, unless it be a 
parallel formation to the synonytnou* bellan , 
Bell vA 7 say from OTeul. *balligojan: cf. OE. 
a-tlilfan , OS. diligbu, OTeut. *df/tgo/an, ))arallel 
to *dilojan, in OllG. tiligSn and lHon to destroy.] 

1 . prop . To roar as a bull, or as a cow when 
excited. (Ordinarily, a cow lows 

c 1000 Marty rot. 17 Jan. 1 Cockayne Shrine 52' Hwilum 
l>a deofol hine swungon .. hwilum hi hinc byl^edon on swa 
fearras and 6uton call swa wulfas. e 1305 Leg. Rood 145 
Beestes gan belwo in eueri binne. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
xi. 333 pure ne was cow. .pat wolde belwe after boles. 1388 
Wvc lie Jer. I. 11 And lowiden ether btilmidcn, as bolis. 
1580 North Plutarch 358 <R.' Like wild bea*t* bellowing 
and roaring. 1611 Shaks. Hint. T. iv. iv. 28 lu]>iter Be¬ 
came a Bull, and bellow’d. 1784 Burns Lett. x. Wks. 
(Globe) 302 A cow bellowing at the crib without food. 
1868 Once a Heck No. 5. 99 1 'he first bull advances bellow¬ 
ing fiercely, 
b. Irons. 

1868 Once a Week No. 5. 99 A young bull bellows a chal¬ 
lenge. 

2. Applied lo the roaring of olher animals ; used 
formerly in sense of Bell vA 2. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans K v, An herl belowys. 1575 Turbeuv. 
Vcneric 238 An harte belloweth. 1596 Shaks. Menh. V. v. 
i. 73 Vouthful and vnhandled Colts.. bellowing and neigh¬ 
ing loud. 1602 Ham. 111. ii. 264 The croaking Rauen 
doth bellow for Reucnge. 1738-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v. 
Hunting. The terms for their noi*e at rutting time .. A 
hart belief It ; a buck growus or troats ; a roe bet lotos, 1766 
Vacation in Dodsley Colt. Poems III. 153 The ma*ter 
stag.. Bellows loud with savage roar. 1875 R, Taylor Faust 
iii. 1 . 51 Poodle..Cease to bark and bellow. 

3 . Of human beings : To cry in a loud and deep 
voice; to shout, vociferate, roar (deprccialive or 
humorous ); also ( seriously ) to roar from pain. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. lit. ii. 36 There bee Players .. that.. 
hauc so strutted and bellowed. 16^9 Milton Eikott. Wks. 
(1738) 1 .43 Not fit for that liberty which they cried out and 
bellowed for. 1709 Steele: Tatter No. 54 r 3 He is ac¬ 
custom’d to roar and bellow so terribly loud in the Re¬ 
sponses. 17x8 Pope Iliad v. 1051 Mars bellows with the 
pain. 1824 W. I rving T. Trav. 11 . 234 Like a bully bellow¬ 
ing for more drink. 

b. trans. To utter (words or cries) in a loud and 
deep voice; frequently with out, forth. 

1581 Nowell & Day in Confer. 1.(1584) D iiij b, Beelzebub 
bellowed out most horrible blasphemies. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Tttrkes (1621) 663 Bellowing out certaine supersti¬ 
tious charms. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 143 Noisy 
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rustic* bellowing ' Green pease ’ under my window. 1881 
Miss Yonge Lads A L. Langley L 41 Some used to bellow 
or screech out any familiar hymn in an irreverent way. 

c. To bellow off : to drive off by shouting, to 
shout down. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 111. m. ix. 249 Fain would Re¬ 
porter Rabaut speak his. .last-words; but he is bellowed off. 

4 . Of thunder, cannon, wind, the sea, and other 
inanimate agents: To make a loud hollow noise ; 
to roar. 

1384 Chaucer House F (Fairf.) 1803 A soun As lowde as 
belowclh | v.r. bclwith, bellyth, bclleth] wyndc in hclle. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 7 A dreadfull sownd, Which 
through the wood loud bellowing did rcbownd. 1653 IIol- 
croft Procopius 36 Mount Vesuvius bellowed. 17*7 Thom¬ 
son Summer :i68 Thule bellows through her utmost isles. 
1 1800 Wordsw. Sonn. Liberty xii, And Ocean [should] 
bellow from his rocky shore. 1866 B. Taylor Soldier <5- 
Pard 27 Our cannon bellowed round. 

b. With obj .: To give forth, emit, utter, or 
proclaim with loud noise. 

1706 Watts Horse Lyr. 11. I. 236 Till the hollow brazen 
clouds Had bellow’d .. Loud thunder. 1852 Tennyson 
Wellington 66 His captain’s-ear has heard them boom, 
Bellowing victor)', bellowing doom. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 
*t It. Jr tils. I. 141 A large cannon-ball.. rolling down., 
bellowing forth long thunderous echoes. 

BeTlow, sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The roar of a bull, or similar cry of other 
animals. 

1779 Hunter in Phil. Trans. LX IX. 286 The bellow of 
the free martin is similar to that of an ox. 1870 Lubbock 
Orig. Civilis. ix <1875) 408. 

2. transf. of human beings: A loud deep cry 
or roar. 

a 1835 Hogg Tales < 1837) III. 37 As loud as he could roar 
..never letting one bellow abide another. 1859 G. Meredith 
R. Feverel xxi (1885' 151 He heard a bellow for help. 

3. The loud deep roar of cannon, thunder, a 
storm, and other inanimale agents. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vn. viii. 430 The bellow of the 
martial drum. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng.y 1858* 11 . vn. 229 
Mere idle sounds, like the bellow of unshotted cannon. 

Bellow(e, obs. form of Billow. 

Bellowed belaud', ppl. a. [f. prec. + -kd.] 
Uttered with a loud roar. 

1859 R. Burton Centr. A/r. in 7 ml. R. G. S. XXIX. 323 
The frequent recurrence of bellowed exclamations. 

Bellower be’buoj). [f. as prcc. + -hr 1 .] 11 c 
who or that which bellows. 

a 1634 Chapman Hymn 11erntes (i S181 56 Full fifty of the 
violent bcllowcrs. 1796 Grose Diet. Vulgar T.. Belhnoer, 
the town crier. <*1848 Marryat R. Reefer xli, We had 
the report from the said brass bcllowers. 1840 Macaulay 
in Lets. /Ac <i 2 St 477/1 The steady bcllowers of the Op¬ 
position had been how ling from six o'clock. 

Bellowing (be'loMij , vbl. sb.; also 4 beilew- 
ing, 5 belewyng. [f. as prec. + -LNG 1 .] 
a. The roaring of a bull, or similar noise of other 
animals, b. Loud and continued vociferation of 
human beings, especially when inarticulate ; noisy 
outcry, c. Roaring of cannon, thunder, the sea, etc. 

1393 Gower Con/. 11 1. 203 It shulde seme .. A bcllewing 
in a mannes ere. C1450 Lone Lien Grail xliii. 172 A* 
thowh it hadde ben a dcvcles belewyng. 155* Huloki 1 , 
Bellowyng or roryngc of neate, mugitus. 1580 North 
Plutarch 358 (R.) The bellowing of such a multitude of 
beastly people. 1610 Shaks. Temp. it. i. 311 We heard a 
hollow burst of bellowing Like Buis, or rather Lyons. 
c 1620 Z. Bovo Zion's Flowers (1855^ :i Wee heare no thing 
but bellowcing of the wind. 1774 Goldsm. Xaf. Hist. (18241 
1 . 56 [They] believe the bellowings of Hecla are nothing 
else but the cries of the damned. 1852 Hawthorne Grand/. 
Chair it. iii. (1879) 86 What a bellowing the urchins make ! 

Bellowing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
bellows or roars : see the vb. 

1618 Bolton Flort/s in. viil 193 They raised a bellowing 
cry, like so many beasts, and fled to shore. 1635 Sw an 
Spec. M. v. §2 (1643) 173 Blustering Boreas, .is a bellowing 
wind. r 1746 Hervey Med it. <y Contempt. (1818) 165 Signals 
of distress are heard from the bellowing deep. 1847 Lokgf. 
Rv. 1. v, Bellowing herds of buffaloes rush to the river. 

Bellows (bedfluz, be'las), sb. Forms : a. sing. 

1 -baels, bels, belis, byls, bylis, 3 beli, 3-4 
bely, ?buly; pi. 3-4 belies, bulies, 5 belyes, 
belise, beliee, 6 bales, bellies, bellyis. 0 . sing. 
4 belw.belu, below, 5-6 bel(l)owe; pi. 4 belwes, 
bellows, 5 belwis, -wys, -owys, 6 bellowse, 5-7 
bellowes, 7- bellows, (double pi. 7 bellowses, 
still dial.). [Now used only in plural: the sing, 
was still in use in 15th e., and still later in com¬ 
pounds. The OE. name for * bellows ’ was blxst - 
bfl{i)z, bldst-b$l\f)? * blast-bag, blowing-bag* ( = 
ON. bldstr-belgr, Sw. bl&sbiilg, Da. bhrsebadg, mod. 
G. blasebalg ); but already in the n th c. the simple 
btfg, bylg, bylir ‘bag* occurs in this sense in the 
glossaries. (So also mod.Sw. biilg, and Da. bodge r 
pi. = ‘bellows.’) Thence the ME. beli, bely , buly 
(«), really the same word as Belly, under which 
see the remoter etymology. In the sense ‘bellows/ 
bely was still used in the sing, by Chaucer, but 
after 1400 we find this only with the sense ‘belly/ 
though the pi. belies, bellies retained the sense 
‘bellows’ late in the 16th c. in literature, and 
bellis, belliee, is still common in the dialects. But 


in Wyclif we find another form, belli, behu, in 15 th c. 
bdloiue (apparently of northern or north, midi, 
origin), of which the plur. belwes, belowes , bellows 
beeame established in 16th c. as the literary form, 
bellies being thenceforth used only as the plur. of 
‘ belly ’ in the modem sense. In later times bello7vs 
has often been construed as a sing., ‘ a bellows/ 
and occasionally has even received a second plural 
inflexion, bellowses, which is common'.in the dialects; 
cf. ‘ a gallows/ and obs. or dial. pi. gallowses. 
Hence also the pronunciation (berias), the only one 
known to orthoepists early in the present century, 
which has however of late largely given place to 
(beDuz). 

Ihe evidence al present available does not settle whether 
belli, behu , came down from a non-palatalized form of OE. 
bffa, or from the plural inflexions bebyi, bflymt, while beli 
represented the sing, forms bfl/%, bffee (cf. ME. sing, dai, 
dei, pi. daioes OE. do -3, da^as); or, finally, whether it 
was a northern Eng. adoption of ON. betgr: for each of 
ihesc hypotheses something may be said. Belloavs is app. 
not cognate with h. follis : see Ball sb .* and Bellv.] 

1 . An instrument or machine constructed to fur¬ 
nish a strong blast of air. In its simplest form, it 
consists essentially of a combination of bag and 
box, formed of an upper and lower board joined 
by flexible leather sides, enclosing a cavity cap¬ 
able of expansion and contraction, and furnished 
with a valve opening inwards, through which air 
enters and fills Ihe expanded cavity, and with a 
tube or nozzle, through which the air is forced out 
in a stream when the machine is compressed. It 
has many modifications of form and structure ac¬ 
cording to its purpose ; and the name is some¬ 
times applied to the ‘blower’ of a blast-furnace. 

a. An instrument or machine of this kind used 
I to blow a fire; it maybe portable, as the com¬ 
mon hand-bellows, or fixed, as a smith’s bellows. 
Often, with reference to the two halves or handles, 
called a pair of bdlows, rarely, as sing., a bellows. 

a. a 800 Epnnil <y Erf. Gl. y Sweet O. T. 6.p Follis, blest. 
b;cl5, Corpus Gl. bla-shad?;. a 1000 in Wulcker l 'oc, 24 1 /W- 
t/gin Is, helium ; follis, bkudbylgum. — 272 Follis , bkest- 
belg. a 1100 336 Follis, byfijs- —517 lollibus, byl^uni. 

a 1225 Am r. R. 296 [>e deouel.. mucheleft his beli bles. Ibid. 
2S4 No fur in Ms simdftc—-nc belies, a 1300 W. de Hiblemv. 
in Wright / W. 171 Lefoufou, the bely. CT300 St. Brandon 
467 Thohurden hi of bulies gret blowmge there, e 1400 /.eg. 
Roods 1871)85 Scho blew )?c belise fcrly fast, a 1440 Isumbras 
410 A smethymanc .. blewe thaire belyes bloo. 1523 Fitz- 
HERH. Snrv. 9 b, The whele got he by drifte of water to blowe 
the bales, a 1600 Purgatory in Ever-Green (1761) 11 . 246 
'I'hocht thay .. blaw Ay quhill thair Bellyis ryve. 

fi. 1388 Wyclif 7 f y . vi. 29 .The belu [v.r. bclw, belyl 
failide, leed is \\aa>(id in the tier. 1398 Test. EborAx 836) 

I. 250 Umnn par de melioribus bellows. r-1440 Pronip. 
Parr. 30 Belowe [cd. Pynson 1499, belows], follis. 1463 
Bury ll'ills (1850) 23 A peyre longys, and a peyre be! wys, 
1483 Cnth. Angl, 27 A Bel low e [r*. r. be 1 owys or beliccl, 

follis. a 1568 Cover dale Hope Faithf. xxvit. 189 The 
Lords breath, which is. .as a belowes. 1570 Levins Manip, 
180 A Bdowe,/.///V. 1611 Bible 7 cr. vi. 29 The bellowes 

are burnt, the lead i> consumed of the fire. 1660 Boyle 
Neu< Exp. Phys.-Mech. x. 74 The blasts of a pair of Bel¬ 
lows. 1676 Hobbes Iliad xvm. 427 Twenty Bellowses in 
all he had. <11700 Diodes (J.> Thou .. like a bellows, 
swell si thy face. 1715 Desaculikrs Fires Impr. 137 The 
Bellows, .blows so much the stronger. Ibid. 139 A pair of 
Bellows that blow constantly. 1791 Cowper Iliad xvm. 
585 Full twenty bellows working all at once. 1796 SoutheV 
Lett. Spain 4- Port A 1790* 199 The people make use of a 
hollow cane instead of a bellows. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr, 

II . 26 Taking the Ixdlows up the fire to blow. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad II. xvm. 200 From twenty bellows came Their breath 
into the furnaces. 

b. A similar contrivance for supplying air to a 
wind-instrument, as an organ, harmonium, or con¬ 
certina. (In large organs the bellows are usually 
blown by hydraulic power.) 

1542 Rec. St. Michaels, Siortf. (1882) 43 For ij schepe- 
kynnes to amend w l all the bellis for the orgons, vij.V. 
1566 Church-u>. Acc. St. Dim start's, Cantcrb., One payer 
of orgens lackeng iij pypes, also thear lackcth the pesys of 
led belongen to the belowes. 1697 Dryoen Alexander’s F. 
156 Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, While organs yet 
were mule. 1795 Mason Ch. Music 1. 37 Twelve pair of 
Bellows, rang’d in staled row, Are joined above, and four¬ 
teen more below. 1855 Hopkins 8c Rimbault Organ 11. 
(1877) 9 There are two kinds of bellows to be met with in 
church organs .. diagonal and horizontal bellows. 

2 - Applied to that which blows up or fans 
the fire of passion, discord, etc. 

„ c 13 86 Chaucer Pers. T. p 277 The deueles bely. .bloweth 
in man be fire of flesshly concupiscence. 1576 Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 427 By mediation of the Frenche 
King, a very Bellowse of this fire. 1600 Cherric <$■ Slae in 
EverdSreen (1761) II. no By Luve his Bellies blawiru 1608 
Shaks. Per. \. ii.30(i878\ Flattery is the bellows blows up 
sin. 1665 Boyle Oecas. Ref. 1. iv.(i675) 24 As Bellows to 
blow or rekindle Devotion. 1820 Keats Hyperion 11. 176 
Aly voice is not a bellows unto ire. 

3 . fig. Applied to the lungs. 

1615 Latham Falconry (1633) 115 The lungs doc draw a 
breath. .When these bellowes doe decay, then health from 
both doth fade away. 1621 Donne Elegy in Farr's S. P. 
(1848) 21 We, to live, our Bellows wear, and breath. 1711 
Vind. Sacheverell 91 He., would be insufferably noisy in 
Company, if his Bellow s would hold. 1875 Whitney Life 
Lang. iv. 59 ’I he lungs are, as il were, the bellows of ihc 


organ. [Of a broken-wiDdcd horse, stablemen say, ‘He 
has bellows to mend.’J 

4 . The expansible portion of a photographer’s 
camera. 

1884 Jrnl. Phot. Alman, 115 Attached to BB [the wooden 
frame of the camera] is a bellows stretching back some six 
inches when open. Ibid. 116 The back bellows acts as a 
focussing-cloth. 

5 . Hydrostatic Bellows \ see Hydrostatic. 

0 . Comb, chiefly all rib., as bellows action, - blast, 
•board, - pedal, -sound, -spring ;' also bellows- 
blower, the person who works or blows the bel¬ 
lows ; hence, fig. a fanner, inciter of strife, etc.; 
also, an unskilled assistant whose part is merely 
mechanical like that of the blower of an organ; 
bellows-engine, an engine that works bellows; 
bellows-fever (see quot.) ; bellows-fish (so 
called from its general shape: see quot.); bel¬ 
lows-like a., resembling or acting like bellows; 
bellows-maker ; bellows-mender ; bellows- 
nail, a very small nail used in the construction of 
bellows; beUows press, a small band printing- 
press formerly used ; bellows-tail (sec quot.); 
bellows-treader, one who works bellows with his 
feet by treadles. 

1881 C. Edwards Organs 44 The ^bellows action.. resem- 
blcs an ordinary pump action. 1674 Petty Disc. bef. R. 
Soe. 104 The Strength of such *Bcllows-blast. 1658 Len. 
nard tr. Charrons ll’isd. 11. iii. § r6 (1670) 250 The Player 
or Organist may in ever)' point exercise his Art, without 
the ‘bellows.blower. 71849 Southey Comm- pi. Bk. 11. 191 
The trumpeters and drummers and ^bellows-blowers of re¬ 
bellion were conformable Episcopalians. 1865 Times 2 Feb., 
The prelates play the new organ ; the lay members are the 
mere 'bellows-blowers. 1831 J. Holland Manuf Metal I. 
162 The length and leverage, .of the ^bellows boards. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. vin. Its 'bellows-engines (in these 
Churchcs>, thou still seest. 1852 Seidel Organ 133 * Bellows 
fever, that is, the trembling or faultcring of the wards, is a 
great defect. 1684 Phil. Trans. XXIX. 479 The Scolopax 
or Trombctta , call’d by our Seamen the 'Bellows or Trum¬ 
pet-Fish. 1836 Penny Cyct. VI. 422/1 Centriscns Scolopax 
.. known in Cornwall by the name of the 'bellows-fish. 
1715 Desaguliers Fires Intpr. 140 They .. may be had at 
several ’Bcllows-makcrs. 1590 Shaks. Mids. A", iv. i. 210 
Flute the 'bellowcs-mender. 1765 Goldsm. Ess. i, Mr. 
' Bcllows-mender hoped Mr. Curry-comb-makcr had not 
caught cold. 1730 Savery in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 296 
Nails of several Sizes, from the smallest Sort of'Bellows- 
Nails to the largest Sort of Rafter-Nails. 1846 Print. Ap - 
par. Amateurs 5 A small and old instrument known amongst 
printers as the 'Bellows Press. 1834 Forhes Dis. Chest 517 
Most commonly the ‘bellows sound is. .confined within the 
limits of the artery or ventricle. 1852 Seidel Organ 39 
This ledge is called the'bellows-spring. Ibid. 38 The upper- 
hoard has on its end. .a prolongation .. called the 'bellows 
tail. 1876 Hii.es Cat cch. Organ viii. (1878) 53 In many 
Continental Organs the inflation of the bellows is by treadles 
instead of handles, and hence the name ‘'bcllow s-treader.' 

t Be llows, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] To blow 
v with bellows). To bellowes up : to galher up (wind). 

1605 Timme Quersit. 11. vii. 137 The fire .. which he had 
spread abroad, and winded or bellowsed, in vaine. 1648 
Pcrseattio Undecim 9 The kindle-coale that the Faction 
bellowsed to that flame that must consume, etc. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8 j 11V. 318 She pouted outher blub- 
ber-lips, as if to bellows up wind. 

+ Bellrags. Herb. Obs. A water plant, identi¬ 
fied by Britten with Nasturtium amphibium. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes D viijb, Lauer or Sion, is 
called of some Bellrayges, of other sqme yealowe water- 
cresses. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 611 Turner and Cooper do call 
it (Water Parsely]. .Yellow water cresses, and Bell ragges. 
1611 Cotgr., Persit aigruu, Wild Parseley. .Bellrags. 

Bell-ringer (be lri^w). [f. Bell sb. ] ] One 
whose business it is to ring a chnrch or town bell 
at stated times or on stated occasions. 

*543 Balf. Yet aCourse 24 Parysh clarkcsand bcllryngcrs. 
1682 N. O. tr. Boileaus Lntrin iv. 133 Who should come 
in, but Girard the Bell-ringer?^ 1841 Dickens Barn. Rndge 
3/2 The parish clerk and bellringer of Chigwell. 

So Bell-ringing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

c 1315 Siioreham 8 Holi thynges. As hali water.. Li}l, and 
bcl-ryngynges. 1408 E. E. Wills (1882) 15 Wyth Belle 
Ryngyng . .and Masse of requiem. 1883 Daily News 30 July 
5/8 Bcllringing showy equipages conducted by postillions 
and drawn by four strong horses. 

Bell-rope (be-lmup). [f. as prec.] 

The rope by which a bell is rung, i.e. either 
those in a belfry, or those which hang from the 
bell-levers in a room or chamber. 

1638 Ford fancies 111. ii. 163 Why hang thy looks like 
bell ropes? 1781 Cowper Truth 82 Girt with a bell-rope 
that the pope has blessed. 1871 Mad. Simple s Invest. 
iii.in Casyttet Z* 7 .(1877)I. 3 11 / 1 Hcpullcd abefl-rope which 
hung at his bed’s head. 1883 St. James' Gas. 30 Nov. 5/1 
It has been decided that the bell-ropes are the legal property 
of the churchwardens. 

Bellswagger, -syre, var. Belswagger, -sire. 
Bell-tongue:, see Biltong, 

Bellue, obs. form of Bellow. 
t BeTluine, Obs .; also 7 beluin. [ad. L. 
bdluin-us, f. bcllua beast: see -ink.] Pertaining 
to or characteristic of beasts ; brutal. 

1618 Mynshul Ess . Prison 35 Barbarous cruelty is a Bcl- 
luine quality. 1702 C. Mather Magtt. Chr. vn. vi. (1852) 
575 The dying beast, with beliuine rage, got such hold on 
his head, a 1731 Atterbury(J.) At this rate the animal and 
beliuine life would be the best. 
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BELLY, 


BELL-WETHER. 

Bell-wether (belwe^ai). Forms : 5 belle- 
weder, belwedyr, 5-7 -weather, 6- -weder, 
-wedder, -weadder, 6-8 bellweather, 5- bel- 
wether, 6-bellwether, [f. Bell sb .* + Wether.] 

1 . The leading sheep of a flock, on whose neck a 
bell is hung. 

c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 30/1 Belwedyr, shepe, titurns. 1549 
CompL Scot. vL 66 The bel veddir for blythtnes bleytlit 
rycht fast. 1591 Spenser M. Hnbberd 296 To follow after 
their Belwcther. 1718 Motteux Quix.( 1733) l. 237 1 Ic that 
steals a Bell-weather, shall be discover'd by the Bell. 1847 
Lewes // is/ . pkilos . (1867) 11 . 254 Men are for the most part 
like sheep, who always follow the bell-wether. 

2 . fig . A chief or leader. (Mostly contemptuous .) 

C1430 Lyoc. Bochas (1554) 224 a, 1 was clcped in my 

countrcy The be 1 weather. 1577 Holinshed Chron. 1 1. 40/2 
Thomas being the ringleader of the one sect, and Scotus 
the belweadder of the other. 1687 T. Brown Saints in 
upr. Wks. 1730 1 . 73 The principal bell-weathers of this 
mutiny. 1794 Southev Wat Tyler ul i. Wks. II. 30 You 
bell-wether of the mob. 1848 Lowell Biglmo P. i, ’Taint 
afollerin' your bell-wethers Will excuse yc in His sight. 

3 . fig' A clamorous person, one ready to give 
mouth, b. (Used opprobriottsly .) 

c 1460 Tozvnelcy Myst. 86 Go now, belleweder. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W. lit. v. in To be detected with a iealinus 
rotten Bell-weather. 1620 Shelton Qttix. IV. xiii. 109 She 
made me weep, that am no Bell-weather. 1847 Halliwell, 
Bclt-weddcr , a fretful child. North. 

Hence Bell-wcthering, the fact of leading and 
being led Mike sheep/ Bell*wetherishness, 
tendency to follow one who takes the lead. 

1882 Spectator 25 Mar. 3S8 But for the hell-wethcring, 
there could have been no crinoline at all. ibid. 387 The 
gregariousness, and bell - wetherishness of the English 
people, who must all do the same thing at once. 

Bellwort (be-lwpit). [f. Bell sbP + Wort.] 
A general name in English botany for the plants 
of the N.O. Campanulacex, of which the type is the 
Campanula or Bellflower. Also, in U. S., a name 
for the genus Uvularia . 

1884 Garden. IMustr. 8 Nov. 426/2 A garden of Bell Worts 
..only would be very interesting. 

Belly (be*li), sb. Forms: 3-4 ball, 4 baly(c, 
4-5 bale, 4-6 bely, (5 bylly), 6 bally, bealy(e, 
bellye, 6-7 bellie, 5- belly. [ME. ball, bely 
OE. bte/ig, btfig, earlier b.v/g, b{lg ‘bag, skin, en¬ 
velope, hull (of beans and peasV identical with 
ON. belgr ‘skin, bag,’ OHG. balg, MDu. batch, 
Goth, ba/gs 1 bag, sack ’OTeut. *balgi-z * bag/ 
lit. ‘ inflated or swollen thing/ f. belgan , pa. t. ba/g, 
‘to be inflated, swell tip/ The same word of 
which the plural appears as Bellows. The sense 
‘ belly’ did not exist in OK., and has not been 
developed in the cognate langs. Evidence is want¬ 
ing to show whether it came directly from the 
sense of a material * bag/ or whether the meaning 
‘body’ (as the shell or husk of the soul) inter¬ 
vened: cf. senses 2 and 3. The history of the 
differentiation of belly and bellows is complicated. 
The various dialectal forms of the OE. word were 
WSax. biflg, later bylg, bylig, Kentish and ESax. 
b ik> hlig. Anglian twig, beellg ; these gave the early 
ME. butt (ii\ belt , bally respectively. Of these 
bell, bely occurs in sense both of 4 bellows’ and 
* belly ball only as = ‘ belly’; bull(es) only as — 

‘ bellows/ Hence it maybe inferred that the sense 
‘ body, belly ’ arose first in a dialect where the form 
was bah, ba/y, and that this form passed with this 
sense into other dialects, which could thus dis¬ 
criminate ball ‘ belly/ from belt, bull, ‘bellows/ 
Meanwhile the north, dial, obtained the distinction 
in another way, viz. by the establishment of belw 
in sense of ‘ bellows’: thus the Prornp. Parv. has 
Bely venter, Below follis. Finally the pi. belwes, 
belowes was generally adopted in that sense, and 
beh, bely became the literary form for the part of 
the body. Bally still occurs dialectally, e. g. in 
Lancashire and Shropshire.] 

I. Original sense, in OE. 

11 - A bag, skin-bag, purse, pod, husk. Freq. 
in comb, as bean twig ‘bean-pod/ blast-bw/g Bel¬ 
lows q. v., met-bad l)g ‘meat-bag, scrip, win- 
bel{i)g ‘ wine-skin, leather bottle/ Only in OE. 

<■950 Lindts/.Gosp. Luke xv. 16 And wHnade gcfylle womb 
his of bean-lxclxum. —ibid. xxii. 35 Ic sende iuih buta 
scame and met-badt^. c <^75 Bushw. G. ibid,, Butu seome 
and melbailse. — Matt. i.x. 17 Ne menn fceotab win niowe 
in win belgas aide, elles to berstejr ha bel S as. .and bel 5 as 
to lore weoroaj?. 971 Bitch!. Horn. 31 pa nam he fif stanas 
on his herdebehg. C1050 Gloss, in Wr.AVulcker Voc. 360 
Bn/ga, bjelfce o' 65 e byljc 

II. Of the body of man and animals. 

+ 2 . The body (? as the shell or integument of 
the soul. Cf. Ger. madcnsack ‘worm-sack/ the 
body). Obs. 

c 1275 Sinners Bcurare 199 in O. E. Misc. 78 Hwenne bali 
me byndep And bryngej? hine on eor^c. c 1275 Death. 83 in 
iSC i 172 h enne pc sawle .. Awai fm wrecche foie 
ball </. 83 baly\ Nu Jm list on here. Ibid. 137 Li awariede 
bali \later vers, bodi], that neaucr thu ne arise. 


3 . That part of the human body which lies be¬ 
tween the breast and the thighs, and contains the 
bowels ; the abdomen. (The ordinary mod. sense.) 

1340 Hampole/V. Cottsc. 679 pe brest with be bely. c 1380 
Wyclip Pseudo-Ercris Wks. <i88o> 315 To breede hern grete 
balycs. c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 30 Bely, venter, alvus, uterus. 
7 c 1475 Hunt. Hare 187 Won hit hym on the bale with a 
mall. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 11. vii. 154 The lustice in faire 
round belly, with good Capon lin’d. 1803 Bristed Pedest. 
rour 1 1 .643 A secret retained four and twenty hours would 
have hurst his belly. 1834 Marryat P. Simple xxi, We 
must creep to the ramparts on our bellies. 1843 Watson's 

I rad. Physic II. 342 Organs, .in the cavity of the belly. 
fig. 1677 Gilpin Dxmonol. (1867) 254 [To] go over the 
belly of their scruple to the performance of their action. 

b. The part of a garment covering the belly. 
1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out cf Hum. 111.'i. Such a sleeve, 
such a shirt, lwily and all. 1601 Cornwallves Ess. 11. 
xxvni, Our Taylors gave us a little belly to our doublet*. 

4 . The under part of the body of animals. 

c 1440 slue. Cookery in Housch. Ord. ( 1790) 451 Take pykes, 
and undo horn on the bale, and wash horn clene. 1535 
Coverdai.k Gen. iii. 14 Vpon thy bely I Wyclip, breest) shall 
thou go & earth shall thou eate. 1667 Milton /'. L. x. 
514 A monstrous Serpent on his Belly prone. 1711 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 4792/4 Two Geldings, the one black .. carrying a 
small Belly. 1862 Johns Brit. Birds (1879) 4*9 The Com¬ 
mon Curlew „ belly white, with longitudinal dusky spots, 
b. As a joint of meat. 

1883 Enquire Within (ed. 67) § 1044 A belly of pork i* 
excellent in this way. 

5 . That part of the body which receives food ; 
the stomach with its adjuncts. 

1362 Langi.. /’. PI. A. Prol. 41 Hcor Bagges and heore 
Babes weren [bratful] 1 -crommet. c 1375 Wyclip Epist. 
Pom. xij. Sol. Wks. II. 257 per owene bely pat pci fuden 
as per God. 1394 P. PI. Credo 1521 With tie bamles of 
bakun His baly for to fillen. c 1485 Digby Myst. 118821 
hi. 1156 Ye have so fellyd yower bylly with growell. 1526 

I I s 'dale Luke xv. 16 He wold fayne have filled his hely 
[Wyclip, wombe] with the codde* that the swyne ate. 
*554 9 Songs <V Ball. A Mary x. nS6o) 13 Glade when the 
may fyl) up thear bally* with benuys. 1562 J. HkywooIi 
f'rtrv.tf Epigr. 1867143 Whan the healy i* full, the bone* 
wold be at rest. 1629 I’okii Lover's Melanch. 11. ii, Get 
some warm porridge in your Iwlly. 1712 Arbuthnot John 
ButH 1755 1 16 He that sows..upon marble, will have many 
a hungry t-elly before harvest. 1857 Bohn's Huudbk. Prcrv. 
70 The belly is not filled with fair words. 

b. Hence, Put for the body in its capacity for 
food : opposed to back, as the recipient of clothing. 
Also, the appetite for food. 

I 555 Pa ni/e lute ions 1. vi. 102 They sitte them downe to¬ 
gether, and eate by the bealy. 1653 Walton AngL-r 144 
It is a hard thing to perswadc the belly, because it hath no 
ears. 1719 W. Wood Surv. Trade $ 12 The Labourers or 
Manufacturers that. .wrought for the Backs and Bellies of 
Other People. 1726 Amheksv Terr.v Pit. 62 The best way 
.. i* to pinch their bellies. 1763 Johnson in Bostvcll 11835 > |. 
479 He who does not mind his belly, will hardly mind any 
thing else. 1845 I'oRn flandbk. Spain i. 30 The way to 
many an honest heart lies through the belly. 

c. The body in its capacity for indulgence of 
appetite ; gluttony. 

1526 Tinual ii Phil. iii. 19 Whose God is their bely | Wyclip, 
the wombe]. c 1538 Starkey England 11. ii. 171 1 Irunkerys, 
gyuen to the bely and plesurc therof. 1561 Dais ir. But. 
/tnger on Apoc. (1573) 37 b, Beastly l>ondsIaues of the Ixraly. 
1837 A. Co.mbe Priuc. Physiol, iv. (ed. 6) 120 Let it not 
he supposed that 1 wish to make a god of the belly. 

f d. A glutton. Obs. 

1526 Fin dale Tit . i 12 Evyll l>ea*te*, and slowc belie* 
[Wyclip, of slowe worn In;]. 1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades 
(1592) 1114 I ribiites .. by wicked 1’rince.* l>esto\vcd vpon 
flatterers and bellies. 1655 Moupprt Health's Intpr. (17461 
*33 Yhey called the Eater* of it Savages and Bellies. 

6 *. The bowels. 

c 1340 Gazu. 4- Gr. Kut. 1330 pen brek pay pe bale, pe bale/ 
out token. 1553 Brlnde Q. Curtins Ffij He fell a payne 
in his liealye. 1607 Torseli. Pour f Feasts < 167 ;i 92 Gocxl 
against all pains in the small guts, for it dryeth and stayeth 
the belly. 1671 J. Weuster Metatlogr. xii. 1S6 It doth not 
loose the belly, or purge. 

7 . The womb, the uterus. 

C 1440 Prornp. Parv. 30/1 Bely, uterus. 1549 50 Ptnmpton 
Corr, 254 As yet my wife hath not laid her belly. 1596 
Shaks. Merch. V. 111. v. 41, 1 shall answer that better than 
you can the getting vp of the Negroes belly; the Moore i* 
with childe by you. 1603 Warner Alb . Eng. ix. xlvii. 222 
My belly did not blab, so 1 was still a Mayde. 1607 Tor- 
sell Four-/. Beasts (1673)472 While they smell and ta*tc 
of their dams belly. 1728 Gay Begg. Op. 1. (1772) 75 Why, 
she may plead her belly at worst. 1853 ‘ Stonehenge' Grey, 
hound 178 ‘ Flirt * ran second for the same cup with ‘War 
Eagle’ in her belly. 

8 . The internal cavity of the body; the ‘inside/ 

1491 Caxton Four Sous < 1885) 173 He bra.stc the herte in 

hys bely. 153s Cover dale Jonah ii. 1 So was lonas in the 
bely (Wyclip, wombel of the fysh, thre dayes and thre 
nightes. 1625 tr. Gousa/vio's Sp. Inquis. 43 Neither hath 
he any mans hcait in his belly, that can without teares 
reade or heart: these things. 1629 R. Bernard Terence's 
Andr. \. i. 12/1 It made my heart cold in my belly, c 1645 
Howell Lett . (1630) l. 472 Some shallow-patcd puritan .. 
will .. cry me up to have a Pope in my belly. 

9 . The interior, the inside ; csp. of things having 
a hollow cavity within, but also of other things 
material and immaterial. 

*535 y^oh- **• 2 Out of the bely [Wvclif, 

wombe] off hell I cried. 1658 Ussher Ann. v. 78 Out 
of Scythia, went over the belly of all Asia, till he came into 
Egypt. 1664 Butler Hud. u. m. 164 Speak i‘ th’ Nun at 
Ixindon s Belly ? 1697 Potter Autiq. Greece in. xiv. (1715) 
123 Ships of Burden .. having large and capacious Bellies. 


1832 Austin JnrisprAiZi^ 11 . xlvi. 8oi They treat of obtv 
gationcs. .as it were in the belly of the opposite class, or 
that of dontinia. 1884 Frouoe Carlyle 11 . xix. 65 A. .candle 
lighted in the belly of a dark dead past 
+ 10 . An internal cavity. Obs. 

*594 T. B. La Primaud. Pr. Acad. ii. 148 There are 
hollowe places |of the braine], called * little bellies.' ibid. 
220 Wee divided, .the internall parts of the frame .. of man 
into three bellies. 

11 . ‘The part of anything that swells out into a 
larger capacity’ (Johnson); the bulging part e.g. 
of a pot or bottle; a suddenly widened part of a 
vein of ore ; the central portion of a muscle, etc. 

1591 Spenser Be Hay's Pis. ix. Leaning on the belly of a 
pot. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 759 [This nin.*cle] was 
called Digastricu* becau*e it hath two Venters or Bellies. 
1625 Bacon Delays , Ess. (Arb.) 525 T he Handle of the 
Bottle, first to be received, and after the Belly. 1674 Grew 
Anal. Plants 1. vii. § 12 Against the Belly of the Bean. 
1710 London & Wise CompL Card. iv. (1719' 62 A hand¬ 
some Pear .. it.* Belly round. 1747 Hooson Miners' Did. 
S.V., Such Belly* prove oftentimes very well filled with Ore. 
1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 416 Sulphurated Iron occurs in 
strata in bellies and in veins. 1835 6 Todd Cycl. Anal. <V 
Phys. I. 711/1 The belly of the shell comprises the greatest 
part of the exterior surface. 1845 Todd & Bowman Phys. 
Anat. 1 . 176 Muscles which have a bulging centre or belly. 

12 . A concave or hollow surface ; a concavity 
formed in a surface, e.g. of a sail. 

1607 Topsei.1. Pour./. Beasts O673.1443 Citherns or Lute*, 
upon whose bellies the Musician* played their Musick. 
a 1626 Bacon (J.) An Irish harp hath the concave nr belly, 
not along the strings, but at the end of the string*. 1701 
f hit. i rans. XXIII. 1277 They wholly laid aside the Tor¬ 
toise shell, and the sonorous part or Belly of the Lyre, wa, 
made of.. different Figures. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast x. 
'* To fall from aloft and be caught in the belly of a sail. 

13 . The front, inner, or lower surface of anything, 
as opposed to the back ; e.g. the front bulging 
surface of a violin, the inside of curved timber, the 
angle formed by the meeting of the two lower 
sides of a burin or graver, the convex under edge 
of the tumbler of a lock, etc. 

* 79 ° Imison Sch. A rt II. 44 Great pain.* is required to 
whet the graver nicely, particularly the belly of 11. 1843 

Penny Cycl. XXVI. 346/1 The back [of the violin] is worked 
out much in the same proportion a* the belly, c 1850 Rudim. 
A av. (\\ calc 1 96 Betty , the inside or hollow part of eompa*.* 
or curved timber, the outside of which is called the Back. 
1867 I vndall Sound. iii. 90 The two feel of the bridge rest 
U|>on the most yielding portion of the belly of the violin. 
1884 F. Britten _ IPah.h <y Clock/n. 143 The teeth of the 
wheel in passing just clear the belly of the pallet.*. 

14 . In various technical uses derived from the 
preceding: c. g. in Coach-building ., the wooden 
casing of llie axle-tree ; in Leather trade , the belly 
hide of an ox or other beast ^cf. Bend, Back) ; in 
Saddlery, a piece of leather fastened to the back 
of the cantle. and sometimes forming a point of 
attachment for valise-straps. 

1880 Daily News 10 Nov. 3/8 Leather .. There is a short 
supply, .of. .light English, .bellies. 

III. Comb, and A It rib. 

15 . alt rib. (often adj.) Pertaining to the belly: 
a. lit. Ventral, abdominal, as in belly fin, -/ art, 
-place, -worm. 

*594 Bi.cnpevil Exert. iv, xix. 473 The lower belly-part 
of the former fish. 1607 Torsell Pour/. Beasts (1673* 156 
His tender belly-part*. 1748 tr. Cegdius' Distcmp Horses 
93 Bropcr for destroying Maw- or Belly-worm*. 1774 
Goldsm. A at. Hist, 11862) 294 The ventral, or bcUy fins, 
are either wholly wanting, as in the ed, etc. 1869 Black- 
more Lorna Alii. 17 ‘Us must crawl on our belly-places.’ 

+ b. Pertaining to the supply of food, to bodily 
nourishment or appetite, as in belly-care, -joy, 

- mailer. Obs. 

r 377 Langu /’. /’/. B. vii. m8 1 shall eessen of my sowyng 
.. Ne about my bely ioyc so bisi be na-niore. c 1530 More 
De quat. N<n*iss. Wks. 101 Preferring thetr belly joy before 
all the ioyes of heauen. 1549 Coverimle Erasm. Par. 

1 Cor. 2 The Lordc* sonper . .was no bealy matter, a 1564 
Bkcon Portr. I tulhful Wks. (1844)602 This belly-care .. 

Is a great temptation to man .. when he seeth all things so 
dear. 

t c. ThcoL Pertaining to the service of the flesh ; 
fleshly, carnal ; as in belly-doctrine, -ease, -wisdom. 

1528 Tinoale Obed. Chr. Man To Rdr. Wks. [. 138 Our 
fleshly wit, our worldly understanding, and belly-wisdom. 
1528 Rov Satire (1845) A bely beast engendred amonge the 
.. papysticall seete. 1645 Milton Tetrach. Wks. < 1851) 146 
Deluded through belly-doctrines into a devout slavery. 
\7 1 } Shaktesb. Charac. (1737) I. 283 Apt to construe every 
divine saying in a belly-sense. 

16 . a. objective with vbl. sb. or pr. pple., as 
bclly-worshippcr, -worshipping. b. localive and 
adverbial, as belly-beaten, -devout, -fed, -gulled, 
-laden, - naked, -pinched, -proud, -sprung ; also 
belly-like adj. 

1642 Rogers .\aamau 219 Children .. backe and ‘'belly- 
beaten. 1599 Sandy* Europ* Spec. (1632) 140 The ♦belly- 
devout Friers. 1574 B. Googk Lett, in N. 4* Q. 111.111. 181 
Ihe/bellyfcdd mynysters that came over,alt. .a miscrabcll 
hard dyett. 1640 Brome Sparagus Card. x. xiii. 221 ,1 have 
been .. backe-guld and *belly-guld. 1727 Bradley Pam. 
Did. s.v. Badger, The other lays Earth on hi* Belly, and so 
. .draws the “Belly-laden Badger out of the Hole. 1847 9 
Todd Cycl. Anat. 4- Phys. IV. 4S6/2 The posterior ♦belly- 
like part of the cell 1535 Basyu 168 in Ha/I. E. P. P. Ill. 

51 Upstert the wench ..And ran to hir matslrys all ♦baly 
naked. 1611 Cotcr., Tout fin mere nu, all discouered .. 
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starkc ‘bellie naked. 1605 Shaks. Lear in. i. 13 The lion 
and the * belly-pinched wolf. 167s Three Inhumane Murth. 

2 Growing ‘Belly-proud* and Prodigal. 1607 Lingua iv. i. 
in Hazl. Dodsl. 1X.412 * Belly-sprung invention. 

17 . Special combinations: belly-bound a., con¬ 
stipated, costive ; belly-brace, a cross-brace pass¬ 
ing beneath the steam-boiler of a locomotive; 
t belly-cheat {slang), something for the belly, 
food ; also, an apron ; belly - critic, a con¬ 
noisseur of good living; +belly-cup, ?a cup with 
a swelling body; + belly-doublet, a doublet 
covering the belly; belly-fretting, ‘ a great Pain 
in the Belly of a Horse; also the Wounding, or 
Galling of that Part with Fore-girths’ (Phillips 
1706); f belly-friend, a parasite ; belly-grind¬ 
ing, pain in the bowels, colic; belly-gut, a 
slothful glutton ; belly-guy {Naut.), * a tackle 
applied half-way up sheers, or long spars that 
require support in the middle’ (Adm. Smyth ; 
belly-helve (see qucrtA; belly - metal, food, 
Belly'-timber ; fbelly-mountained a., having a 
large prominent belly; + belly-paunch, {Jig.) a 
great eater, a glutton ; belly-pinched a., pinched 
with hunger; belly-roll, a roller with a central 
bulge, adapted to roll land between ridges or in 
hollows; belly-sacrifice, ? a sacrifice to the belly ; 
belly-shot a ., a disease of cattle (see quot.); 
t belly-slave, one devoted to eating and drink- 
ing, a glutton ; belly-stay {Naut.), a stay ‘ nsed 
half-mast down when a mast requires support’ 
Adm.Smyth); fbelly-swain,?aglutton; tbelly- 
sweep v., to sweep the ground with the belly ; 
belly-thrawo Sc.), pain in the belly, colic; belly- 
vengeance [dial. , sour ale, cider, wine, etc. 
Also Belly-ache, Belly-god, Belly-timber, 
etc., q. v. 

1607 TorsELL Four-/. Leasts 302 OfCo.stiveness, or ' Belly- 
bound, when a Horse is bound in the belly, and cannot dung. 
1609 Dkkkek Lanlh. <y Candle Lt. Wks. 1883 111 . 196 A 
Smelling cheate, signifiesaXosc:.. A' Belly chete.an Apron. 
1622 Fletcher Begg. Bush 11. i, F.ach man shall eat his own 
>lol'n eggs, .. ay, and possess What he can purchase, back 
or ‘belly-cheats, To his own prop, a 1711 Ken Crania 
Wks. 1721 IV. 468 The * Bdly-Criticks study how to eat. 
1673 Loud. Gaz. No. 764/4 Several Canns, Bouls, ‘Belly- 
Cups, Spoons. 1588 Shahs. L. L. L. m. i. 19 Your arme* 
crost on your thin ’bellie doublet. 1579 Lasgham Card 
Health > 1633) 529 [For) ‘Belly grinding, bake a cake of Rye 
flower .. and apply it as hot as may be suffered. 1540 Moky- 
sine tr. ITz'cs* hit rod. Wisd. Dviij, Suche as be skoffers, 
smell feastes.. ’bely guts. 1733 Bailey Krasm. Collar]. 
<1877'346 iD.l/Thou wouldst not have a *belly-gut for thy 
servant, but rather one brisk and agile. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss., ' Belly-helve, a forge-hammer, lifted by a 
cam .. midway between the fulcrum and the head. 1590 
Plain Pcrc. A iij, Old wringers .. that fell out at ihcir 
’belly me trail. 1654 Gaiaklk Disc. A got. 65 A man of puf- 
past, like that fat ’bellie-mounlaind Bishop. 1553-87 Foxe 
A. . 1 /. (1596> 28/2 Heliogabalus that ntonsterous ‘belli- 
paunch. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet . s.v. Bulge, It is har¬ 
row'd right up and down*and roll'd with a * Helly-Roll that 
passes between the Ridges. 1555 Fardle Facions 11. ix. 2cx> 
Acquaintaunce and kindesfolke, assembled together, make 
a ‘bealie sacrifice of hytn [/. e devour him]. 1688 J. Clay¬ 
ton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 986 Their Guts [/.*-. of cattle] 
shrink up, and they become ‘ Belly shot. 1562 Homilies 
tf. Agst. Gluttony (1859) 300 These beastly ’belly-slaves.. 
continually day and night, give themselves wholly to hib- 
bing a«J banqueting, a 1587 Campion Hist. Irel. n. i. (1633) 
67 Proud, 'belly-swaines fed with extortion and bribery’. 
1638 G. Daniel Rclog. v. 146 Some 4 belly-swccp the Earth, 
and some have wings To cut the purer Ayre. 1595 Duncan 
Append. Etymol. (E. D. S.)> Tor men, the ‘bcllie-thrawc. 
1826 BlacFio. Mag. XIX. 631 A diet of outlandish soups 
and ‘belly-vengeance. 

Belly (be ll , v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . Irans. To cause to swell out. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. tp Cr. n. it. 74 Your breath with full con¬ 
sent bellied his sailes. 1790 Coleridge Happiness Poems 
I. 33 Fortune's gale Shall belly out each prosperous sail. 
1848 Lowell Biglenu P. Poet. Wks. f 1879^ 179/1 But could 
see the fair west wind belly the homeward sail. 

2 . intr. To bulge out, swell out. 

1624 Sal nukrson 12 Berm .(j 637 > 172 The Mortur getting wet 
dissolvcth, and the wals belly-out. 1718 Porn Iliad 1. 626 
The milk-white canvass bellying as they [the gales] blow. 
*775 M. Guthrie in G. Colman Posth. Lett. (1820) 119 An 
earthen pot that Belly's towards the top- 1882 Spurgeon 
in Chr. Her. 277/1 Her white sails bellying to the wind. 

t 3 . intr. To become corpulent or stout. Obs. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 73 Vour ho^ges will begimic 
to belly againe. 1679 Shadweli. True IVtdoiv I. Wks. 1720 
III. 120, 1 begin to nelly, I think, very much. 1772 Burke 
Corr. (18441 I. 381 We .. flatter ourselves that, while we 
creep on the ground, we belly into melons. 

Belly-ache be-li^k). [f. Belly jA + Acme, 
which see for forms.] * ITie colic or pain in the 
bowels.’ Johnson. Bellyache (-bush, -weed), 
names given to the Jatropha gossypifolia ; belly¬ 
ache-root = Angelica. 

1552 Huloet, Di.sceaM.Ml with bealyc ache, or freatynge 
in the bealyc. 1750 G. Hughes Barbados 152 The Belly- 
Ach. The roots of this shrub are .. white, penetrating deep 
into the earth. 1775 Aoair Amer. hid. 412 Angelica, or 
belly-ach-noot is one of their physical greens. 1804 Southey 
Lett . (1856) 1 . 268 A supper so hearty, That it gave him a 
sad belly-ache. 


Be-lly-band. [f. Belly sb. + Band.] 

1 . The band which passes round the belly of a 
horse in harness, to check the play of ihe shafts. 

1523 Fitzherb. llusb. § 5 A cart-sadel, bakbandes, ami 
belylJandcs. 1837 Marryat Olla Podr. xxxvi. The shaft 
horse neither felt his saddle nor his belly-band. 

2 . Naut. ‘ A slip of canvas stitched across a sail 
to strengthen the parts most liable to pressure.’ 
Smvlh Sailor s Word-bk. See Band sbg 6. 

i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catcck. 25 The reef bands and 
belly hands stretch from leech to leecn. 

3 . The piece of string on the face of a kite, to 
which the ball of twine is attached. 

Be’lly-blincL Sc. [The meaning and origin 
of belly here is uncertain: it may possibly = 
billie ‘ fellow, comrade.’ Belly Blind or more 
commonly Billie BlitC is the name of ‘ a service¬ 
able household demon of a decidedly benignant 
disposition’ in several Scottish ballads: see Child 
ling, and Sc. Bop. Ballads 1 . 67, where the name 
is discussed and compared with Du. bclcwitte, 
Ger. bihvisz, and other Teutonic words of kin¬ 
dred use. But the connexion between these and 
the sense of belly-blitul below is not obvious.] 

A blind-folded person ; esp. in the game of Blind- 
man’s Buff; hence used as a name for that game, | 
also (as in first quot. for * Hide and Suck.’ 

c 1450 Hlnkyson Mor. Fab. 77 Thou playes belly blind, 
Wee seeke all night, but nothing can wee finde. C 1510 Adv. 
Lire aits. Sum led in lyk the belly-blind With luve. 

t BeTly-cbeer, sb. Obs. [f. Belly sb. +Cheeu, 
which see for forms.] 

1 . The gratification of the belly ; feasting, glut¬ 
tony; luxurious eating. 

1549 Oluk Krasm. Par. Eph. Prol., Onely for pelfe, bely- 
cheare, ease and lucre. 1580 Lupton Siynila 56 That gave 
himself to nothing hut todrincking,bybl»ing,and bellycheare. 
1606 Holland Sueton. 235 Given most of all to excessive 
hellie-cheere [In.rnri.r]. 1650 S. Clakke Feel Hist. 243. 

2 . cotter. Food, viands. 

1579 Fulke Refut. Pastel 712 Prophane banquets of bellic 
chcare. 1611 Cotgr., Carrelure de ventre, meat, belly 
limber, belly checre. a 1619 Fothkkpy Atheom. 1. xi. $4 
Wine, and Bclli-clicere. 1699 Coles, Belly-cheer, cibaria. 

t Belly-cheer, V. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] intr. 
To feast luxuriously. 

1549 Udall, etc., Krasm. Par. Eph. Prol (R.) Riotous 
bankettyng, potte-companyoning.and belychearynge. 1648 
Milton Tenure Rings 41 A pack of C’lergie men .. to belly 
chcare in their presumptuous .Sion, or to promote designes. 1 

BeTly-flaught,a. Sc. [FBelly sb. + Flaught, 
‘in full flight * Jam. .] 

1 . Headlong; precipitate. 

(■1375 ? Barbour .ST. Barthol. 316 And bely-flawcht flede 
alsone. 1712 58 A. Ramsay Poems (1844) 78 ‘l"he bauld . 
guid-wife .. fame bellyflaught. 1805 Nicoll Poems 1 . 31 I 
\m.) Heath flew bcllie-flaught F the pool. 

2 . To flay belly-j!aught : i. e. by pulling the 
skin off entire over the head. 

a * 55 ® Priests 0/ Peblis 25 (Jam. ► Thus fla they ul the 
pair men belly flaught. X774 Monro Deser. Hebr. 47 (Jam. > 
CJuhen they slay their sheepe, they flay them belly flaught. 

Belly-ful bedi s ful . [f. Belly j/l + -ful.] 

1 . As much as the hellv will contain ; a suffi¬ 
ciency of food. 

*573 Tlsser Husb.( 1878' 101 No spoone meat, no belli- 
full, labourers thinke. 1595 Spenser Epitluil. 251 Poure 
not by cups, but by the ltellyiull. 1755 Smollett Qnijt. (1803) 
IV. 158, 1 never once had my belly-full, even of dry bread. 
1881 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xxiii, What l need now 
is a bellyful of venison and acorn-bread. 

2 . A sufficiency; quite as much {of anything) as 
one wants or cares to lake. (Now rather coarse.) 

1535 Coverdale Ezeh. xxvi, 2, l haue destroyed my bely 
full. 1583 Golding Calv. on Dent. ci. 684 Let him thunder 
his belly full. 1687 A. ki.i. Bergerac's Com. Hist. 11.42 
The Spectators, having had their Belly-fulls of laughing. 
1705 1 Iickeringill Pricst<r. 11. vt 61 Take your Bellyfulls 
of Sermons. 1852 Thackeray Esmond 111. v. 11876) 357 ITe 
nation had had its bellyful of fighting. 

Belly-god d>edi,g^d . [f. as prec. + God.] 

1 . One who makes a god of his belly; a glutton. 

C 1540 Compl. Rodk. Mors x.vii. F iv b, A sort of bellygods 
attd ydle .stoute and strong lorrels. 1620 Vknner Via Recta 
vi. 102 Mixt sauces .. which of ingurgitating l>elly-god.> are 
greatly esteemed. 1683 Tkyon IVay to Health 395 Many 
of our English Belly-Gods suppose Flesh to be most mighty 
in its operation. 1818 Scon Rob Roy xxviii, 'To see thae 
English belly-gods ! * 

attrib. cxyjo Bp. .VA And mo's in Scot. Poems II. 307 
FaLs Pharisianis, Bcllie god blschopis. 1634 46 Row 
Hist. Kirk (1842^ 344 Bclhe-god bishops hes little will of 
that work. 

2 . A god presiding over the appetites. 

a 1619 FnTiiERBY Atheom. 1. xi. § 4 (1622) 117 These three 
Belly-gods; Bacchus, Ceres, Venus. 

Bellying* 'bc-liiig , vbl. sb. [f. Belly v. + 
-1NG 1 .] A swelling or bulging out. 

1662 Hobbes Sn>en Prob. Wks. 1845 VII 45 The bellying 
of the sail. 1753 Fr anklin Wks. (1840)299 They will comply 
better with the bellying of the glass. 

Bellying, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING-.] Swell¬ 
ing, bulging out. 

a 1700 Dryokn Iliad i. Wks. (i 700)2 t3The bellying Canvass 
strutted with the Gale. 1822 W. Irving Braecb. Hall{ 1845) 
325 As if the betlying clouds were torn open by the mountain 
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lops. Jig. 1830 Fraseds Mag. 1 .133 11 is fame, buoyant 
and bellying as it is. 

Bellyis, obs. form of Bellows. 
t BeTly-piece. Obs. [f. Belly sb. + Piece.] 

1. The flesh covering the belly; the peritoneum. 

1501 Percivall Sp. Diet., Ijada, the small ribs, the collike, 

the belly ptece of a fish. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. 11. 
note. The muscles of the belly-peccc, or the inner rimme of 
the belly, a 1659 Cleveland Pet. Poem 31 My Belly-pieces 
arc so fat, they will If toasted, serve for Belly-pieccs still. 

2 . The part of the dress covering the belly; an 
apron. 

1689 Shadwell Pair it i, My fat Host’s Bclly-pieces. 

3 . The piece forming the belly of a violin, etc. 

1600 Doulasd Ornithob. Microl. 22 Let it be couered with 
a belly peece well smoothed..like the belly of a lute. 

4 . A concubine. 

163a Randolph Jealous L<rversVl\&. (:668) 37 Blush not, 
belly-piece. 

Be'llyship. nonce-wd. In 7 belliship. [See 
-ship.] The personality of the belly; cf. lord¬ 
ship. {Humorous.) 

1 600 Rowlands Let. Humours Blood vii. 84 His belliship 
containes th’ insatiate gutte. 

Belly-swagger : see Belswagger. 

+ Belly'ter- Obs. rare- 1 , [a. F. belitre , be¬ 
lt sire beggar, vagabond; of unknown origin: see 
I)iez, hi tire, Seheler.] A beggar. 

a 1528 Skelton image HyPocr. 306 Oh ye kyndc of vypers 
Ve beestly bellyters. 

Be lly-ti mber. Obs. cxc. dial. [f. Belly sb. 

+ Timber.] Food, provisions. (Formerly in 
serious use, as still in dialects cf. Timber); but 
since the time of Butler tending to be ludicrous^ 
1607 Mis. Enforced Marr. in. in Hazl. Dodsl IX. 519 Wc 
had some belly timber at your table. 1625 Purchas Pil¬ 
grims n. 1643 They make Florentines, and verie good 
belly-timber. 1663 Butler Hud. 1.1. 331 Belly- Timber above 
Ground Or under was not to be found. 1753 Smollett Ct. 
Fathom ' 1784) 6x 2 Here is no solid belly-timber in this 
country. [1820 Scott Monast. (1830) I. 222 The ample pro¬ 
vision they have made for their own belly-timber.] 1855 
U hit by Gloss., Belly-timber , food. 

Belman, obs. form of Bellman. 

Belmontin, -ine (be'lmpht/h), sb. [f. the 
‘ Belmont Works’ at Vauxhall.] 4 A fatty sub¬ 
stance prepared from Burmese naphtha.’ Watts 
Did. Client. 1 . 538. Also used allrib. 

1870 Eng. Mcch. 11 Mar. 626/1 It requires no stronger 
light than that afforded by a .. bebnontine lamp. 

Beloam v. : see Be- pref. 
t BelO'ck, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Be- pref. 2 + 
Lock v. (Cf. Belouke).] Intensive of Lock. 

1603 Shaks. Meets, for M. v. 210 This is the hand, which 
with a vowd contract Was fast belockl in thine. 

Belocke, beloke(n, var. of Belouke v. Obs. 
Belomancy (bclomamsi). Also 8 bell-, [f. 
Gr. 0 €Ao? a dart + navnia divination : see -MANCv.] 
Divination by means of arrows. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Eb. 272 A like way of Belomancy 
or Divination by Arrowed hath beene in request with Scy¬ 
thians, Alanes, Germans. 1883 Sat. Rev. 84 x/2 These.. divin¬ 
ing arrows or rods or the knotched [«Vl sticks of belomancy. 

II Belone 'be 1 Dm'). [L. bclotte , a. Gr. fttkovr) a 
needle.] Generic name of the Gar-flsh. 
tBelo’ng, a. Obs. rare. In 3 bilong. [Karly 
M K., answering in form and meaning to OS. bilang, 
MDu. belangh, bclanc adj.; f. hi-, Be- pref. + 
Long aJ, app. shortened form of OK. ge-lang, 
M E.ydong, i-long, Along tz. 1 As in other words 
(cf. Belief), the ge- may have been droppetl 
already in OE.; Ormin has 1 lang o Crisstes helpe.’ 
The priman’ notion was apparently ‘equally long, 
corresponding in length,’ whence ‘ running along¬ 
side of, parallel to, going along with, accompanying 
as a property or attribute ’ ; cf. Belong v., also Bi- 
lenge a .] Pertaining, belonging, or appropriate ; 

*' along of.’ Const, on. 

e 1250 Gen. \ Ex. 2058 Tel me Sin drem, mi bro 5 er her .. 
3 e reching wuri) on god hi-long. 

Belong bnp i)), v. Forms: 4 bi-, 4-5 by- 
long, 4- belong ; north, and Sc. belang. [ME. 
bi-, bdongen appears to be an intensive with Be- 
pref) of tlic simple longen, common in the same 
sense from 13th c. : see Long v.- OHG. has. in 
same sense, b Han gen, MDn. belanghen, mod.G. 
and Du. belangctt , also a sb. belang ‘ concern, in¬ 
terest, importance’; but no trace of such forms is 
found in OK. For the sense, cf. the prec. adj.] 

1 . intr. To go along with, or accompany, as an 
adjunct, function, or duty; to be the proper ac¬ 
companiment. to be appropriate, to pertain to. 

1340 Ayenb. 176 pe ulessliche Iho^tcsl belonged to lost an 
to wylninges. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. Prol. no For in loue 
and letterurefie efeccioun bilongeth. c 1386Chaucer Merch. 
T. 215 Suffisaunt To doon al that a man bilongeth unto. 
i486 Bk. St. Alban's D iij b, Theys haukes belong to an 
K mprou rc. 1580 S1 dney A rcadia (1613) 209 To learn e the good 
what trauailes do belong. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado ill. iii. 40 
Wee know what belongs to a Watch. 1611 Bjule Dan. ix. 9 
To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgiuenesses. 1667 
Milton P. I.. vi. 807 Of this cursed crew The punishment 
to other hand belongs. 1712 Audison Sfcct. No. 397 f3 
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Grief has a natural Eloquence belonging to it. 1861 Gro. 
Ei.iot in Cross Life (1885) II. xi. 322 He .. works with all 
the zest that belongs to fresh ideas. 

b. impers., or with subject it repr. a clause. 

1413 Lydg. Fytgr. Senate 1. xii, Neuer ne left he.. his 
burdon, as it bylongeth to a good pylgryni. c 1450 Merlin 
xv. 239 He was wele horsed as to soche a man be-longcth. 
1588 A. King Can isi us' Ca tech. 188 To rakin thaine al in 
this place it belanges nat to our putposc. 1667 Milton 
J\ L. ill. in They therefore, as to right belongd, So were 
created. 1821 Keats Isabel xlix, Here .. it doth not well 
belong To speak. 

2 . To pertain, concern, refer, or relate to. arch. 

1340 Ayenb. 12 t>e o}*er article [of the Creed] belonged to 

f>e zone. 1549 Coverdale Erasm. Ear. 1 Cor. i. 24 Nor 
belongen these my woordes onelye to you, but generally to 
all nacions. 1593 Hooker Ecct. Pol. 11. viii. § 4 Whatsoever 
belongeth unto the highest perfection of man. 1611 Shaks. 
Cyntb. v. v. 147 All that belongs to this. 1611 Birlk i Cor. 
vii. 22 He that is unmarried careth for the things that belong 
to the Lord. 

3 . To be the property or rightful possession of. 
Const, to ; occas. with indirect obj. 

1393 Lancl. P. PI. C. it. 43 Telle 3c me now to wham ]mt 
tresour by*longeJ>. 1508 Fisher W'ks. 1 . (1876) 290 The 
Blessyd Martha was a woman of noble blode, to whom by 
cnheritaunce belonged the castel of bethany. a 1692 Asit- 
mole An tig. Berks (1723) II. 424 The Hundred of War- 
grave did for many Ages belong to the Bishops of Winchester. 
1764 Brydges Homer Travest. (1797) I. 128 Thy buxom 
wench.. Belongs a better man than thee. 1835 Penny Cycl. 
XIV. 365/2 Rushen Abbey belonged to the Cistercian order. 
1852 M c Culloch Comm. Diet. 1105 Property belonging to 
another state. 

b. To be a property or attribute of. 

166a Stillingfl. Orig. Saerx ill. ii. § 18 It must have 
equall motion in all its particles, if motion doth belong to it. 
a 1704 Locke W'ks. (1706) 191 This way of containing all 
things can hy no means belong to God. 1855 Bain Senses 
ff Int. 11. ii. § 14 (1864) 204 The accompaniment of activity 
belongs to every one of the senses. 1885 j. Martineau 
Ethical The. I. 275 The innumerable ‘attributes’ which 
must belong to an infinite nature. 

4 . To be connected with in various relations ; 
to form a part or appendage of; e.g. to be a 
member of a family, society, or nation, to be an 
adherent or dependent of, to be a native or in¬ 
habitant of a place ; to be a dependency, adjunct, 
or appendage of something ; to be one of a gene¬ 
ration or time. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 121 be nimplies of the welles, And 
other. .Unto the wodes belongende. 1485 Caxton Paris 
<V V. Prol., 1 belong to the parish of Saint Pierre. 1535 
Coverdale Esther viii. 1 Hester tolde how that he be¬ 
longed vnto her.. 1601 Siiaks. Ttuel. X. v. i. 9 Belong you 
to the Lady Oliuia, friends? 1613 — Hen. Pit/, v. iv. 3 
Good M. Porter, 1 belong to th* Larder. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 121 T 1 The great Yard that belongs to my Friend's 
Country-House. 1856 Sat. Pet'. II. 189 Mr. Pierce belongs to 
New Hampshire. 1875 Macdonell in Macm. Mag. XXXI l. 
545 His finest figures belong to [an early]period in American 
history. 1883 M. Crawford Mr. Isaacs iv. 71 To what 
confession do you yourself belong? 1884 H. Drummond Xai. 
Lain in Spir. IP. 112 Those who belong to the rank and file 
of life need this warning most. 

b. occas. const. To belong here ; also in U. S. f 
with, in. 

1861 O. W. Holmes Elsie Kenner xxvii, You belong with 
the last [set], and got accidentally shuffled in with the others. 

tBelo*nger. Obs. rare. [f. prec. f-er 1 .] lie 
who or that which belongs ; an attribute. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk SeliK 12 The two first ..things 
that the mind is likest to fasten on, as the main belongers to 
the world. Ibid. 112 That one belonger of unthroughfareness. 

Belonging (b/Vqiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
•TNG 1 . Perhaps the pi. belongings was orig. taken 
from the pr. pple., in sense of * things belonging.’] 

I. Usually in //. only. 

1 . Circumstances connected with a person or 
thing; relations with another person or thing. 

1603 Siiaks. Meas. for M. i. i. 30 Thy selfe and thy belong¬ 
ings Are not thine owne so proper. 1867 Fcrnivall Percy 
Folio Pref. 5 Such information .. as he would wish .. in order 
to understand the belongings of it. 1873 Browning Red 
Colt. Xight-c. 220 All my l>elongings, what is summed in 
life, I have submitted wholly .. to your rule. 

2 . Possessions, goods, effects. 

1817 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life I. v. 117 [They] did the 
honors of their belongings with ease. 1857 Ruskin Pol. 
Econ. A rt Add. § 8 Jewels, liveries, and other such common 
belongings of wealthy people. 1871 A. Hope Schoolboy Er. 
(1875) 158 Rushing about collecting their belongings. 

3 . Persons related in any way; relatives. 

1852 Dickens Bleak H. 11 . 103.1 have been trouble enough 
to my belongings in my day. 1866 Sat. Rev. 24 Feb. 224/2 
The rich uncle whose mission is to bring prosperity to his 
belongings. 

4 . A thing connected with, forming a part, ap¬ 
pendage, or accessory of another. 

1863 D. Mitchell Farm Edgctv. 196 When I have shown 
some curious city visitor all these belongings of the farm. 
1868 Lockver Heavens (ed. 3) 26 These are the ‘ Sun-spots,’ 
real movable belongings of the surface of the Sun. 1883 
Harper s Mag. Mar. 533/2 She had shown us the rest of the 
chfaeau with a sense of being a belonging of the place. 

II. The fact of appertaining, relationship. 

1879 Whitney Skr. Gram. 275 There remain, as cases of 
doubtful belonging, etc. 

Belo nging, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -i.ng2 .] 
Proper, appropriate ; appertaining, accompanying. 

1648 Milton Tenure of Kings (16 501 45 In hands better 
able and more Ixdonging to manage them. 1869 Rvskis 


| Q. of Air § 141 Sanctifying noble thought with separately 
distinguished loveliness of belonging sound. 

Belonite (be'Dnait). A/in. [f. L. be lon?, (Ir. 
needle +-1TE.] A mineral variety occur¬ 
ring in microscopic needle-shaped crystals. 

1870 Rutlf.y Stud. Rocks xi. 190 The augite and horn¬ 
blende exist .. as minute acicular bodies and spicular forms 
(‘ belonitesT 1880 Dana Min. 805 The belonite may be a 
feldspar. 

t Beloo’k, v. Obs. Forms : 2 beloc-en, 3 bi- 
lok-en(n, -in. [Ml£., f. Be- pref 1 4 lokicn, OK. 
I Ac ian to Kook. Cf. senses of Behold, Bksf.k.] 

1 . intr. To look. 

c 1175 Cott. Horn. 233 To neowelnessc be under eorSe is 
be-locest. a 1225 A tier. A*. 132 Heo mot wel .. bilokin L v.r. 
biholdenl on euch half. 

2 . Ivans. To look at, consider. Also absol. 

c 120a Trin. Coll. Horn. 77 Xu hit is god time to beloken 
be sicnesse of be sowle. a 1400 Octouian 1046 Of many a 
knyght he was beloked. 

3 . rejl. To look about one, cast one’s eyes about. 

a 122$ Auer. R. 132 He] bilokeft him euer ^corneliche al 

abuten. c 1220 Bestiary 529 in O. E. Misc. 17 Do sipes flat 
arn on sc fordriuen .. hiloken hem and sen Sis fis. 

Belord ^b/lpud), v. [f. Be- 5 + Lord j/>.] 

1 . Irans. To call ‘lord,’ address as ‘my lord.’ 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinsh. 11 . 86/2 You are 

bcgraced and belorded, and crouched and kneeled unto. 
1883 Sai.a in Hlustr. Loud. Xows 7 July, An American never 
fails to betord Francis of Verulam. 

2 . To act the lord over. 

Belote, var. of Bklloot. Bel out: sec Be- pref. 
t Belou’ke, v. Obs. Korins: 1 beluc-an, 
2-3 biluk-cn, 4 belouke, belok). Pa. 1 . 1-3 
belS-ac, 3 bilek, -leek, -loc. Pa. pple. 1-2 be- 
locen, 2-4 beloken, 3-4 biloken, -luken, bi- 
loke, 5 belocke. [OK. bi- , be-lucan (corr. to OS. 
hi Incan, 0 I 1 G. biluhhan, MUG. bcliichen ), f. bi-, 
Be- about + Incan, in Goth, lukan, to shut, close.] 

1 . Irans. To close, to shut (a door, etc.). 

071 Blickl. Horn. 9 Heofonrices duru .. beloccn standep 
He bone haljan ham belenc. nooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. .\.\v. 
10 Seo duru wtes helocyn. rn6o Hatton G., Beloken. 

2 . To shut (a person, etc. in or out. 

l 897 k. Alfred Past , 399 On simtere lytelre byrifc belo- 
cene. c 1175 Cott. Horn. 225 God be-leac lu binnan bun arce. 
a 1250 OwlSf Xight. 1079 lie hire bi-lek in one bure. e 1320 
Sir Be7>cs 3024 Belok hem thar onte for love o me. 1430 
Lvdc. Chron. Troy m. xxiii, How ye may suffre the great 
harmes kene .. Duryng the syege in this townc bcloke. 

3 . To enclose, encompass. 

c 825 l 'esp. Ps. xxx. 9 [xxxi. 8] Ne bilucc me in honda feondes. 
( i2ooOrmin 12126 patt /Est, and West, and Sub, and Norrb 
biss middellard bilukenn. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxlij. 8 
Ne bou me belouked in hend of fa c 1314 Guy I Parte. 229 
A strong cite hiloken with walle. 

4 . To include in an expression. 

c 1200 OrmiN i 1495 Cristess lare. .bilokenniss 1 tene IxmIc* 
wordess. 1340 Ayenb. 99 He beloukb inc ssorte wordes al 
bet we may wylny of herte. 

Belove (b/ln'v), v. Forms; 2-3 biluuien, bi- 
luuen, bilouen, 3 bileouen, bilufen, 4-5 bi-, 
bylove, 6 beloue, Sc. beluve, 5- belove. [ME. 
bilnven, -loven, f. bi-, Be- 2 + 1 uveil, loven to Love. 
Cf. mod.G. heheben and Du. believen, both usually 
impersonal.] 

+ 1 . intr. To please, be pleasing (to a person). 
c 1205 Lav. 989 }if hit eow biloucS .. fare we from 
londe. <11225 Juliana 24 yefme sua biluuede hit were 
sone. <11240 Sa roles IParde in Cott. Horn. 259 Wel us 
biluueS hit. 

J- 2 . Irans. To be pleased with, approve, like. Obs. 
c 1205 Lav. 1013 Alle hit bi-luncden. Ibid. 19121 Al bat 
leodlichc folc hilufde besne ilke rad. 

3 . To love. Now only in passive. Const, zvilh 
(obs.), of (arch., poet.), by. 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. in. 211 Mede maketh hym bi-loued. 
1481 Caxton AYy«<m/(Arb.) 118 The money is better byloued 
than God. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 521 Quhilk with 
the king all tyme wes best belude. 1590 Shaks. At ids. X. 

1. i. 104 ,1 am belou’d ofbeauteous Herrma. 1604 T.Wright 
Passions v. § 4. 212 Those persons cannot but bee accounted 
hard hearted ..who belove not them of whom they are 
loved. 1623 Wodkokphe Marrow Fr. Tongue 322, I would 
wear it about my neck fora certain testimony that I belove 
it much, 1818 Bvron Maztgpa vii, I loved, and was beloved 
again. 1825 Soutiiky Paraguay ii. 10 Relovingand beloved 
she grew, a happy child. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus viii. 5 By 
me bclov’d as maiden is belov'd no more. 

tBelo*ve, sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. prec.: cf. 
Kove sb.] = Beloved sb. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 48 Only Lieba and Tecla 
ij Englysh nonnes his best beloues. 

Beloved (bflivved, -In-vcT, ///. a. and sb. 
Also 4 by-luffede, 5 bylouyd, 6-7 beloued. [f. 
as prec. +-ED 1 .] 

A. ppi.adj. Loved. v Often -vetl-fcst-, first-, etc.) 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xti.xiii. (1495) 423 Gnaltcs 
ben beste bylouyd meete to swalowes. c 1485 Digby Myst. 
(1882) 11. 510 Welbelouyd frendes. 1535 Covf.rhalk Song 
3 Chitdr. 11 For thy beloued Abrahams sake. 1552 Bk. Com. 
Prayer , Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture moveih us in 
sundry places. 1591 Siiaks. TtisoGent. n. ii. 57 How happily 
he Hues, how well belou’d. 1647 W. Brownf. Potexander 11. 
143 The fairest and best belovedst daughter of the Kmperour. 
1817 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves (1862)243 'Twas even thine, 
beloved woman mild! 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 1 
Impatient to be once more in his beloved country. 


B. sb. ellipt. use of adj.: cf. dear. ) One who is 
beloved, a loved one. 

1526T1.NDALE 1 John iii. 2 Derely beloved, now are we the 
sonnes of God. 1589 Warnf.r Alb. Eng, vi. xxxi. 155 The 
Louer and Beloued are not tyed to one Law. 1611 Bible 
Song y. 0 What is thy beloued more then another beloued? 
1748 fi. White MS.Scrm., "Pis the nature of Love to extend 
itself to all things belonging to it's Beloved. 1850 Mrs. 
Browning Consolation , There are left behind Living Be¬ 
loveds. 1872 Spurgeon Treat. Dar>. Ps. Ixxi. 24 Others talk 
of their beloveds, and they shall he made to hear of mine. 

t Belovedly (bflz>*\vdli , adv. Obs. rare. [f. 
prec. + -LY•%] So as lo be beloved. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Loud. 186 My Worthy .. Father, 
who hath lived long, creditably and belovedly in it. 
t BelO’Ver. Obs. ran— 1 . In 5 bylouer. [f. 
Belove v. e -eh 1 .] A lover. 

1491 Caxton Pitas Patr. 11. <14951 196 a 2 Wymnicn that 
utter swetly theyr wordes for to geteloue of theyr bylouers. 
t Belo*ving, vbl. sb. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-iNG l.] Liking, pleasure. 

1589 W arner A lb. Eng. v. xxix. 145 No bettring but as your 
belouing is, 

t Belo’ving, ///. a. Obs. [-i.\«2] Loving. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. «y Cl. 1. ii. 22 You shall be more belouing, 
then Indoued. 

Below b/W)» adv. and prep. Forms; 4 bi- 
looghe, 6 by lowe, beloe, belowe, 6- below, 
[f. Be prep. + Low a. in MK. toy locgh). Very 
rare in ME., and only as an adverb; it began 
apparently as a variant of the earlier a-love, A- 
low, the parallel form to an-high (now on high) ; 
the synonymous pair, a-lov be-lov, were analogous 
to a-fore before , etc. P cloze was not a common 
word till the 16th c., towards the end of which 
the prepositional use (not found with adoza) arose, 
and is frequent in Shakspere. P cloze and beneath 
constitute together the opposite of above. As to 
their use, and relations to under, see Beneath 1 L] 
A. (without object expressed.) adv. 

1. gen. In a low position relatively to another 
place; in or to a lower position, lower down. 

c 1325 Ii. E. A Hit. P. B. 116, & sy)>cn on k n]>e Li-looghe 
ledez inogh. 1567 Tvrherv. in Chntmers Fug. Facts 11 .616/2 
It make* ihe Oke to overlooke the slender shrubs bylow. 
1626 Bacon Sytva tJ.iTomen standing belowou the ground, 
those that he on the top of Paul’s *cem much less than 
they are. 1697 Dryden Pirg. Georg. 111. 373 The Waters .. 
belching from below, Black Sands, as from a forceful Engine 
throw. 170a — Pal.ft Arc. 1. 218 Then look'd below, and 
from the Castle’* height Beheld a .. pleading sight. 1766 
Goldsm. Pic. IP. xxiii. (r8o6i 137 The child .. leaped from 
her arms into the Hood below. 1842 Tennyson Fatima iv, 
From below Sweet gales, as from deep gardens, blow. 

b. Lower on a written sheet or page ; hence, 
later in a hook or writing ; at the foot of the page. 

169^ Salmon lat tic a 1. v. 292/1 He may use the pills below 
de*cribed. 1784 R. Burrow Comp. Ladies Diary 35 Read 
what’s below. 1807 F. Wrangham Senn. Trausl. Script. 38 
The passages alluded to below have been quoted almost to 
satiety. 1863 A. Horwood i earbks. 30 A- 31 Edw. /. Pref. 
79 The forms subjoined in the note below. 

2 . In a lower position relatively lo some place of 
permanent reference: a. Under heaven ; on earth. 
Often prec. by here. arch. or/W/. 

1574 A. L . Calvin's Four? Senn. i, God faileth not to send 
down certain bcames hether by lowe to lighten u*. 1680 

Butlf.r Elephant in Moon 284 That Elephant maydiflerso 
From those upon the Earth below. 1764G0LDSM. Trav. 63 
Where to find that happiest spot below. 1766 — Hermit 
vfii, Man wants but little here below, Nor wants that little 
long. 1821 Keats Lamia 280 Finer spirits cannot breathe 
below In human climes. 183* Athenaeum 377 The merry 
stream floweth For all below. 

b. Under the earth ; in Hades, in hell. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 31 Or Phoebus Steeds are founderd 
Or Night kept chain’d below, a I74oTickeh.(J.> Prosp’rous 
traitors gnash their teeth below. 1813 Hogg Queen's IPake, 
Macgregor would dive to the mansions below! a 1843 
Southev Inchc. Rock xvii. 4 As if with the Inchcape Bell, 
The fiends below were ringing his knell. 1847 Barham 
Ingot. Leg. (1869) 191 They say she is now leading apes, and 
mends Bachelors’ small clothes below. 

c. On a lower lloor, down-stairs, ‘below-stairs’; 
under the deck, in or into the cahin or hold of a ship. 

1598 Siiaks. Merry IP. n.ii.isoThere’s one Master Broome 
below would faine speake with you. < 1600 Rob. Hood( Rit- 
son) 11. xvi, 90 Fell down on the ship hatch And under the 
hatches there below. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 269 » i 
A man below desired to speak with me. 1840 R. Dana Bcf. 
Mast xxiii. 68 It being the turn of our watch to go below. 
1850 G. Meredith R. Feverel xxir. (1885) 155 This Adonis 
of the lower household was a mighty man below. 

3 . Lower down a slope, valley, or course oj a 
river; nearer to the sea. 

1810 Jefferson Corr. (1830* 151 She expected .. a British 
fleet from below. 

4 . Jig. In a lower rank, grade, or station. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ty Cr. 1. iii. 130 The Generali’s disdain’d 
By him one step below. 1882 Times 15 Mar. 9/3 It was im¬ 
possible for Alexander II to resist the pressure from below 
in 1877. 1884 Sin W. Brett Law Rtp. XIV. Q. Bench 798 
The view which the judgment of the Court below upholds. 

B. (with obj.) prep. 

1 . Lower than, at a less elevation than. 
c 1575 TuRBKRv.ri ll Things as used (R.) Bylowe the lampe 
of Pncebus light- 1607 Siiaks. Titnon iv. iii. 2 O blessed 
breeding Sun .. below thy Sisters Orbe I nfect the ayre. 1677 
Moxon Mech. F.xerr. (1703] 33 The Screw-plate will, after 
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il gets a little below the Tapering, go no farther. 1805 Scott 
Last Minst r. iv. xvii. 8 He never counted him a man Would 
strike below the knee. 1849 Mbs. Somerville Phys. Geog. 
1 i. xxiv. 136 immediately below the snow-line. 1855 Motley 
Dutch Rep. (1876) I. 1 Adistrict lying partly below the level 
of the ocean. 1863 C. St. John Nat. Hist. Moray L 2 The 
bird is looking in all directions below her for any enemy. 

b. Bcloav-stairs (now usually downstairs) : at 
the foot of the staircase, on or to the floor below, 
tsp. the ground-floor; hence, in or into the kitchen 
or servants’ hall. 

1599 Siiaks. Much Ado v. ii. 10 Why shall I alwaies keepe 
below staires ? 1667 E. Chambf.rlaynf. St. Gt. Brit. 1. ( 1684 > 
153 The Cofferer., is to pay the Wages tothc King’s Servants 
above and below stairs. 1749 Fit2cotton Iliad 1. Pref. 14 
Leaving the young people below-stairs, to divert themselves. 
1840 Dickens Old C. Shop viii, Kit’s mother, poor woman, 
is waiting at the grate below stairs. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tonis C. xvi. 144 St. Clare will have high life below stairs. 

c. Of position in a writing or on a printed page. 
1743 J- Barclay Educ. 85 Below the simple verbs are trans¬ 
lated into English all the useful rules. 1858 W. Holdsworth 
Law of Wills 13 No signature will give effect to any dis¬ 
position or direction which is inserted below or after it in 
point of place. 

d. fig. Too low for the influence of, too low to 
be affected by. 

1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. t 63 It is possible to be below 
flattery as well as above it. One who trusts nobody will 
not trust sycophants. 

2. Lower on a slope than ; farther down a valley 
or stream than : hence beltrw-bridge = low’er than 
London (or other) bridge ; nearer the bottom, or 
what is considered the bottom, of a room than, 
as below the gang’ll*ay in the "British House of 
Commons. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iv. iii. 103 At the consecrated 
Fount, A League below the Citie. 1691 T. H[ale 1 Ace. 
Atw Invent. C, Below bridge, where the great Scene of 
Navigation lyes. 1871 Res kin Eors Clan. J T. xiv. 11 Below 
the village, the valley opens .. into a broad flat meadow. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 1. 2 The water sweeps down below 
bridge in the direction of Greenwich. 1885 Weekly Times 
8 May 15/4 Below the gangway sat a strong Radical party, 

b. Of time: Later than, after, rare, 
a 1790 T. Warton iL.* The most eminent scholars, .before 
and even below the twelfth century, were educated in our 
religious houses. 

3. Deeper than. Also fig. 

1849 Mrs. Somerville Phys. Geog. i I. xxiv. 129 The ground 
is perpetually frozen at a very small depth below the surface. 
1872 Mem. Agnes ii. Jones vi. 387 This call was followed by 
one or two more, but we did not get below the surface. 1884 
G. Symons Brit. Rainf. 21 That water is usually about 3 ft. 
below the surface of the ground. 1885 Sir \V. Thomson in 
Nature XX X1.409 The necessity for study below the surface 
seems to have been earliest recognised in anatomy. 

4. Directly beneath; under the covering or 
canopy of; underneath. More strictly expressed 
by under , beneath. 

1605 Siiaks. Lear v. iii. 137 To the discent and dust below 
thy foole. 1697 Dryoen / 'irg. Georg iv. 472 From her Mossy 
Bow'r below the Ground. 1719 Watts Ps. cxvii, From all 
that dwell below the skies. 1816 J. Wilson City of Plague 
1. iii. 21 Silting on this stone, And thinking who it was who 
lay below it. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. iii, Books lay on 
tables and below tables. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. x 11. i, 
Some dolorous message knit beluw The wild pulsation of 
her wings. 

5. Under the influence of; = Beneath 4 . rare. 

1813 Byron Ch . Har, 1. xlvii. His vineyard.. Blasted below 
the dim hot breath of war. 

6 . Of position in a graduated scale, e.g. that of 
a barometer: hence a. Lower, in amount, weight, 
strength, value, price, degree of any quality, 
than. 

1711 Perry Daggcnh. Breach 30 Having made it sure that 
no Man else would go below |underbid] him. 1788 Priestley 
Led. Hist. v. liii. 416 in this case, the exchange is said to be 
below par at London. 1840 E. Turner Eiem. Chem. (cd. 7) 
il.445 In this state it .. fuses below redness. 1848 Mill 
Pot. Kean. it. v. iii. § 5. 377 incomes below a certain amount 
should be altogether untaxed. 1849 Mrs. Somerville Phys. 
Geog. 11 . xxiv. 124 The cold has been 120 0 helow Zero. 1884 
Mrs. H. Wood White Witch li. viii. 190 He threw himself 
into the seat beside her, and said below his breath, etc. 1884 
G. Symons Brit. Rainf 84 The rainfall of this month .. is 
considerably below the average. Mod. Throughout Eng¬ 
land the barometer stood below 29. 

b. fig. Lower in rank, dignity, or station than. 
1601 Shaks. Alts Well 11. ii. 32 From below your Duke to 

beneath your Constable. 1668 Drvden Maiden Q. 1. iii, 
1 love below myself, a Subject. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 49 
!• 7 He .. gives his Orders .. to the Servants below him. 
1751 Jortix Serm. (1771) ii. iv. 73 Unless he is sunk below 
a beast. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. ii. (1865) 248 No woman 
dresses below herself from caprice. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. il. 227 A man far below them in station. 1885 J. 
M artineau Ethical The. 1 .275 What he treats as Substance 
relatively to phenomenal nature below it, he regards as 
Attribute relatively to a prior infinite nature above it. 

c. Lower, in quality or excellence, or in some 
particular quality, than ; inferior to. 

1711 Felton (T.) His idylliums of Theocritus are as much 
below his Manilius, as the fields arc below the stars. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. W. viii. (1806)34 The finest strokes .. are much 
below those in the Acis and Galatea of Ovid. 1839 Bailey 
Festus viii, So far is the lightest heart below True happiness. 
1847 Macaulay Let. in Trevelyan Life { 1876) II. xi. 232 
How far my performance is below excellence. 1871 Hawf.is 
Mus . 4 Mor. (1874I 505 We place England and France 
below Germany. 


7 . Unworthy of, unbefitting, lowering to. More 
usually expressed by Beneath. 

1637 Bridgman in Prynnc's Prelate's Tyrr. (1641) 223 It is 
much below* me to be an informer. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 23 ? 2 It was below a Gentlewoman to wrangle. 1712 
— ibid. No. 522 f 2 A man .. of birth and estate below no 
woman to accept. 1743 J. Barclay Educ. 36 Such things 
some may reckon below attention. 1827 Hai.I.mi Const. 
Hist. (18421 i. 139 A compiler., who thinks no fact helow 
his regard. 1883 Proctor In Knenvlcdge 10 Aug. 94/1 Too 
far below contempt to be worth castigating. 

t Below, v. Obs. rare . [f. Be- 1 +Low v .] To 
make low or lowly, to humble. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vi. 230 If bow wil[t] .. biloue [?». r. 
bilow, bylowc] he amonges low men * so shaltow lacchc 
grace. 

Below, -es, -ys, obs. forms of Bellow-s. 
Belschyd, -shynge, pa. pple. and vbl. sb. of 
Belli sh v. Obs. 

t Belsire. Obs. Also 4 -6 bel(l)syre, 5 
beelesire, 6 belsier. [f. Bel + Sire: cf. be A 
dame, bclfader. The components are the same 
as in beattsire , with which, however, this has no 
connexion, being of Eng. formation.] A grand¬ 
father ; an ancestor. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. i\. 142 Here abou^le ]> e harne J>e 
belsyres guiles. 1483 Cath.Angl. 27/1 Bellsyre, rt 1494 
Fabya.n Vii. ccxxvii. 256 The sonc here lyeth with also the 
fader, The bclsyre, for & y* great graundfadcr. 1530 PaI„sgr. 
197/2 Belsyre, grant pere. 1573 Twvne sEneid xii. Mm ii j, 
Antique names of noble Belsiersold. 1612 Drayton Poty-olb. 
xiv. 233 When he his long descent shall from his Bel-sires 
bring, a 1631W fevf.r Am. Fun. Men. 615 The great Belsire, 
the Grandsire, Sire, and Sonne Lie here interred vnder this 
Grauestone. 

t BeTswa:gger. Obs. Also bell-, belly-. 

[Perhaps a contr. of belly-swagger (as in Ash) ‘ one 
who swags or sways his belly.’] A swaggering 
gallant or bully; a whoremonger, pimp. 

1592 Greene Def Coney-catch. (1859) 47 I Nothing] can 
draw them from the love of the Poligamoi or hebswaggers 
of the country. 1680 Dry df.s Kind Kpr. iv. i. Wks. IV. 337 
Fifty Guineas ! Dost thou think I’ll sell my self?, .thou im¬ 
pudent Belswagger. 1721 Bau.f.v, Bellsivagger, a swagger¬ 
ing Fellow, a hectoring Blade, a Bully. 1775 Ash Belly- 
noagger, a bully, a hectoring fellow. Befaoagger, a who re¬ 
master. 

Belt (belt), Also 5 7 belte. [Common 
Teut.: OK. fyft, eogn. with OIIG. bah (V masc.), 
prob.: — (>Tcut. *ba!tjo-z, ad. L. baltcus girdle. 
OX. has ball! (neut.), perh. ad. L, ball cunt , com¬ 
mon in med.L.] 

1 . A broadish, flat strip of leather or similar 
material, used to gird or encircle the person, con¬ 
fine some part of the dress, and to support various 
articles of use or ornament. Often described by 
the part of the body encircled (as waist-belt, 
shoulder-belt , or the article supported (as sword - 
belt , cart ridge- be 10. 

a 1000 Hart. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker iW. 192 Baltheum, 
cingulum , net Ijch. <71100 Cod. Gl. ibid. 359 Baltetnu 
gyrdel, oSde belt. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 175 And ber Ane 
hatchal, that wer scnnrp to scher Undre hys belt, c 1420 
Anturs Arth . x.vix, Her belte was of hlenket .. bocull ful 
bene. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. //', 1. ii. 159 He that buckles him 
in my belt. 1676 Etheredge Man of Mode ill. i. (1684't 31 
Get your right leg firm 011 the ground, adjust your Belt. 
1715 Loud. Gaz. No. 5376/3 A Cart ouch Pouch, with a 
Shoulder belt, a Sword with a Waist-belt. 1874 Bouteli. 
Arms <S* Arm. ii. 24 The sword .. hung from a belt that 
passed over the shoulder. 

b. csp. one worn as a mark of rank or distinction. 
c 1340 Gam. 4 Gr. Knt. 162 Bo]>e b e bar res of his bell & 
oj>er blybe stones. 1673 Cave Prim. Chr. i. v. 110 An officer 
.. threw away his belt, rather than obey that impious com¬ 
mand. 1850 Thackeray Pendennis xiv, They fight each 
other for the champion’s belt and two hundred pounds a side. 

C .fig. 

1483 L ath. Angl. 27/1 A belte of lechery, eestus. a 1500 
Songs Costume (1849) 60 Hir belt suld be of benignitie About 
her middill meit. 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. ii. 17 He cannot 
buckle his distemper’d cause Within the belt of Rule. 

d. To hit helow the belt (from the language of 
pugilists) is used fig. for ‘to act unfairly in any 
contest/ 

2 . transf. A broadish strip or stripe of any kind, 
or a continuous series of objects, encircling or 
girdling something ; a. gen. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., s.v., The denomination belt 
is also applied to n sort of bandage in use among surgeons. 
1788 J. C. Smyth in Med. Contmun. II. 184 The Zona, or 
Belt .. seems to partake of the nature of a herpes. 1857 
Emerson Poems 163 A belt of mirrors round a taper’s flame. 
1875 Fortnu.m Maiolica v. 49 The body is decorated with 
two belts of grotesques. 

b. csp. of the physical features of a landscape. 
1810 Southey Kehama xxi. iii, A level belt of ice which 
bound .. The waters of the sleeping Ocean round. 1834 
Brit. Husb. I. 473 To plant a bell of Scotch firs around the 
inside of the circular drain. 1850 Prescott Peru II. 216 The 
American hunter, who endeavours to surround himself with 
a belt of wasted land, when overtaken by a conflagration. 
C. spec, in A sir. 

1664 Phil. Trans. I. 3 lie hath remarked in the Belts of 
Jupiter the shaddows of his satellites. 1787 Bomnycastle 
Astrofi. iii. 44 The body of Jupiter is surrounded by several 
parallel faint substances called Belts. 1830 Tennyson Poems 
113 The burning belts, the mighly rings, The murmurous 
| planets’ rolling choir. 


3 . Mech. A broad flat strap of leather, india- 
rubber, etc. passing round two wheels or shafts, 
and communicating motion from one to the other. 

1795 Specif. Patent No. 2034 The wood roller .. has its 
motion by a pulley and belt. 1885 Engineer 15 May (A dvt.). 
Main Driving Belts .. to transmit any required H. P. 

4 . A broadish flexible strap. (The idea of en¬ 
circling or girdling here begins to disappear.) 

1672 1 ’. Venn Mil. 4 Mar. Discip. iii. 8 He is to have a 

ood Harquebuz, hanging on a bell into a swivel. 1753 

)ouglass B tit. Sett lent. N. A wer. 219 Our Indians for¬ 
merly accounted by single Wampum, by strings of Wampum, 
and by Belts of Wampum, in the same manner as the English 
account by the Denominations of Pence, Shillings, and 
Pounds. 1885 Nature XXXI. 415 The cartridges |of a self¬ 
loading gun] are placed in a belt formed of two hands of 
tape, before they arc placed in the box, and one end of this 
belt is placed in the gun. 

5 . A broad band or stripe characteristically dis¬ 
tinguished from the surface it crosses ; a tract or 
district long in proportion to its breadth. 

1808 Wilford Sacr. Isles in Asiat. Res. VIII. 264 A range 
or bolt about forty degrees broad, across the old continent. 
1852 Conybearf & H. St. Paul (1862) I. vi. 159 Three belts 
of vegetation are successively passed through in ascending 
frum the coast. 1877 H. Spofforo Pilot’s Wife in Casquet 
Lit. IV. 13/2 Bert’s boat might have been beyond its (the 
siorm’sl belt. 1879 Tourgef. Fool's Err. xlvi. 353 Vou have 
just come through the infected bell lof yellow fever]. 

b. Geog. Great and Little Belts , two channels 
between the Cattegat and the Baltic. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The belts belong to the 
King of Denmark. 

C. Arch. ‘A course of stones projecting from 
the naked, either moulded, plain, or fluted.’ Gwilt. 

d. sVaval Arch. A series of thick iron plates 
running along the water-line in armoured vessels. 

188s Fall Mall G. 21 Jan. 1/1 Naval officers will feel pro¬ 
foundly uncomfortable in taking an ironclad without a com¬ 
plete bell intoaction. 1885 Times 10 Apr.3 A short armoured 
belt .. extending over less than half the length of the ship. 

• Belt of pater-nosters or of Our Bathers : 

In the Acts of the Council of Celchyth,an. 816 (Haddan & 
Stubbs Councils 4 Eccl. Doc. 111 . 584’, occurs the passage 
*et xxx diebus canonicis horis expleio synaxeos at v» bel- 
tidum, Paternoster pro eo cantetur,’of which the latter part 
’ at the seven bell-hours let the Paternoster be sung for him,’ 
has given rise to one of the most grotesque blunders on record. 
The OE. words zet vii belt id inn l at the seven bell-hours,* a 
gloss on 1 canonicis horis’ preceding, were taken by Spelman 
as Latin, and construed with the following word as a ‘ pater¬ 
noster of seven belts/ which he explained as a rosary. Du 
Cange repeated the explanation, though questioning the ex¬ 
istence of the rosary at that date. Johnson the Nonjuror 
{Eccl. Laws 1720) elaborately described ‘belts’ set with 
studs serving the purpose of a rosary. Scott (Suppl. to 
Chambers, 1753) suggested as a better rendering, ’apater- 
nosier to be repeated seven times.' In all these there was 
an attempt to construe the passage, but in later ‘ explana¬ 
tions’ the grammatical construction has been dismissed, 
and ‘ vu beltidum, paternoster 1 transmuted into ’ seven belts 
of paternosters,' as in the following curious specimens of 
modern mythology: 

1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 11 . ix. 62 The frequent 
repetition of the i>ord's Prayer, technically called a belt of 
Pater-nosters.. Note. A belt of Pater-nosters appears to 
correspond with a string of beads of later times ..It is 

S robable that the belt contained fifty Pater-nosters. 1849 
!.ock Ch. of Fathers III. viii. 8 Seven belts of Our Fathers 
had to be said for the deceased. 

6 . Comb, and Attrib. : a. objective with vbl. sb. 
or pple., as belt-cutter , - maker , - splicing, -stretcher , 
-tightener ; b. attrib., as belt-armour , - clasp, -coup¬ 
ling. Also belt-lacing, thongs for lacing together 
the ends of machine belts ; t belt-money, ? a gra¬ 
tuity to soldiers ; belt-pipe, a steam-pipe sur¬ 
rounding the cylinder of a steam-engine ; belt- 
punch, an instrument for punching holes in belts ; 
belt-saw (= band-saw ; see Band sb . 2 Ill) ; 
belt-shifter, a contrivance for shifting a belt 
from pulley to pulley; belt-speeder, a contriv¬ 
ance consisting of two cone-pulleys carrying a 
belt, by which varying rates of motion are trans¬ 
mitted ; f belt-stead, -stid, the place of the belt, 
the waist ; belt-wise adv. t in the manner of a belt. 

1885 Pali Matt G. 14 Jan. 11/1 Ships stripped of their 
‘belt armour. 1856 Kane Ard. Exp. ii. xv. 159 The 
*beh-ice at their foot was old and undisturbed. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 27/1 A ’belte maker, sanarius. 1679 Trial Waketnan 
44 Mr. Colt, a *Bchmaker in the New Exchange. 1648 
Petit. Eastern Ass. 18 Is not *BeIl-money the dispendium 
of our possessions ? c 1400 Destr. Troy xiv. 5040 Slit hym 
down sleghly thurghe the slote cuyn, Bode at the ‘belt stid, 
and the bueme deghit. 1879 Daily Newsf Nov. 5/3 They 
were armoured on the ‘bell system, their thickest plates 
being confined to the neighbourhood of the water-line. 1667 
E. Chambkrlayne St.Gt. Brit. 1. til. iv. (1743) 173 They wear 
a scarlet Ribbon ‘belt-wise. 

+ Belt, sb 2 Obs. [Prob. distinct fromprec.,but 
nothing is known of its derivation.] An ax. 

a 1300 W. n e BinLF.sw. in Wright’s Voc. 163 The belte, le 
coing. 1499 Promp. Pan> (Pynson), Belt or ax, securis. 
c 1500 Caipenter's T. in Hatltw. A T ngat P. 13‘Wherefore,’ 
seyd the belte, ‘ With grctc strokes I schalle hym pelte.’ 

Belt, sb. 3 . 1 Obs . (See Belt v. 5 and fpl. a.) 

<’1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeftys(i8Si) i. 156 What money 
was yearly made by sale of the locks belts and tags of the 
sheep. 1741 Conipt. Earn. Piece ill. 494 Of the Tag or 
Belt in Sheep. 1753 in Chambers Cycl. Supp .; and in 
later Diets. 




BELT, 

Belt (belt), v. Pa. pple, 6 belt. [f. Belt r/>.t] 

1 . tram, and rejl. To gird with a belt; to en¬ 
girdle ; spec, to invest with a distinctive belt, e.g. 
of knighthood. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 1528$ Wid a tuel he belted his sides. 
Ibid. 3365 Sco belted hir bettur on hir wede. Ibid. 6087 
Yee be alle belted, wit staf in hand. ^1425 Wyntoun Cjv/i. 
tx. xix. 51 De Lord Schire Davy de Lyndcsay Wes Erie 
maid .. and he bcltit swa. c 1570 Bp. St. Andrettis in Scot. 
Poems 16M C. 11 . 327 A coa of kelt, Weill beltit in ane 
lcthrone belt. 18x3 Scott Rokebyu 1. xxx, Allen-a-Dale was 
ne'er belted a knight. 

fig. 1536 Bellenden Cron Scot. (1821! 1 . 238 Belt yon 
thairfore, lusty gallandis, with manheid and wisdome. 1552 
Abp. Hamilton Catech. 267 Belt our loynyeis with veritc. 
b. reft. To gird oneself with a weapon. 

cx 425 Wyntoun Cron. vu. viii. 444 Beltyd wyth his Swerd 
alsua. 1513 Douglas AEneis iv. v. 159 Belt he was with a 
swerd of mettall brycht. 1820 Scott Abbot tit. There ne'er 
was gentleman but who belted him with the brand. 

C. trans. To fasten on with a belt, gird on 
(a weapon, shield, etc.). 

1513 Douglas AEneis 11. x. (ix.i 9 A swerd, but help, about 
him beltis he. a 1560 Rolland Crt. I onus 1.163 Ane sword 
was belt about his [loins]. 1583 Stanvhuhst slineis 11. 
(Arb.) 60 Bootelesse morglay to his sydes hee belted. 1782 
Pennant Journ. Chester (R.) An enormous shield .. is 
belted to his body. 1822 Scott Nigel xi, A trustier old 
Trojan never belled a broadsword by a loop of leather. 

2 . transf To surround with a circle or zone of 
any kind ; to engirdle ; to mark with an encircling 
band. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. I. 117 Thay wer belttit 
about on every side with enimes. 1814 Wordsw. Wh. IW 
tv. 205 They belt him round with hearts undaunted. 1832 
Ht. Marti neau Each 4- AH vi. 72 The trees belted the 
churchyard. 1837 W. Irving Copt. Bonneville (1849) 22 5 
He (the beaver] makes incisions round them Itrees], or, in 
technical phrase, belts them with his teeth. 

3 . To mark with bands or stripes of colour, etc. 

178* T. Warton Hist. Kiddinglon 67 (R.) Ramperts .. 

belting the hills far and wide with while. 1868 Lockyeh 
Efent. Astron. cccv, Moments in which the meteors belted 
the sky like the meridians on a terrestrial globe. 

4 . To thrash with a belt. Cf. to strap. 

1649 Rogers Sac. Life Scott. II. 217 Comitted to Alex¬ 
ander Cuming to see him belted be his mother, a t?oo in 
Somers Tracts <1811) V. 460, I wad she were wele belted 
with a bridle. 1818 Hogg Broivnie 11 . 162 iJamJ, 4 I wish 
he had beltit your shoulders.' 1867 Smyth Sailor's Wd.- 
bk., Betty to beat with a colt or rope's end. 

5 . (See quots.: app. To shear off a belt of wool.) 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 41 To belte shepe. Yf any shepe 

raye or be fyled with dounge about the tayle, take a payre 
of sheres, and clyppe it awaye, etc. 1688 Holme Armory 
11. ix. 176 Belting of sheep, is the dressing of them from 
filth. 184a C. Johnson Farmer's Encycl. 1 .196 To belt, in 
some districts signifies to shear the buttocks and tails of 
sheep. 

Belt,///, ci. [? short for belted , f. prcc. ; sense 
5, Cf. Belt rA 3 ] (See quot.) 

1614 Markham Cheap Husb. in. xvii.(x668) 91 A sheep is 
said to be Tag’d or Belt, when by a continual squirt run¬ 
ning out of his ordure he berayeth his tail, in such wise, 
that through the heat of the dung it scaldeth, and breedeth 
the scab therein. [So in 1741 Compt. Pam. Piece in. 494.] 

Beltane (bedt^' f n). [Adopted in Lowland 
Scotch from Gaelic bealltainn, bealtuinn (in Irish 
bcaUtainc, Manx boa/tin tt, boaldyn ) the Celtic name 
of the first of May, the beginning of summer. 

OIr. forms arc beltene (in a text\ be Maine, bet tine in Cor- 
mac's Glossary 9th to X2th c.X The first is prob. the earliest 
quotable form of the word, of which the original meaning 
seems to have been unknown even to the glossarist, since 
he makes a desperate guess at it by transposing bel-tine or 
bil-tene into ten edit, and explaining bit as ' Bit from lit at, 
i.e. an idol god,* evidently meaning the Bel, or Baal, of ihe 
Old Testament: so that bel-tet/c became ‘ fire of Bel/ or 
(?)*Baal.‘ Dr. Whitley Siokes has shown that the latter 
part of the word is not teine 'fire ; ’ since this is a -/ stem 
tOIr. tote, tened\ while Beltene is a feminine -ya stem. 
Whether it can be a parallel derivative of the same root, or 
whether, as is more likely, the notion that was= teine 

* fire' is due merely to * popular etymology * cannot be deter* 
mined. (The ancient Gaels kindled bonfires not only on Bel¬ 
tane, but also on Lammas and HallowmaO The rubbish 
about Boat, Bel, Betas , imported into the word from the 
Old Testament and classical antiquity, is outside the scope 
of scientific etymology.] 

1 . The first day of May (reckoned since 1752 
according to Old Style); Old May-day. The 
quarter-days anciently in Scotland were Hallow¬ 
mas, Candlemas, Beltane, and Lammas. Beltane 
day (Gael, la bealltainn) appears sometimes to 
have been identified with the nearest Church Feast, 
the Invention of the Cross (May 3rd), and the 
name seems even to have been applied to Whit¬ 
sunday (May 15th), when this took its place as 
term day. 

*424 Acts Jas. I, (1597) $ 19 And the nest be funden in 
the Trees at Beltane the trees sail be foirfaulted to the 
King. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. xvu. ii. (Jam.) On Bel¬ 
tane day, in the yeir nixt followyng. callit the Inventioun 
of the haly Croce. <71550 Pcbiis to Play\. x At Beltane, 
quhen ilk bodie bownis To Peblis to the Play. 1716 Mar- 
tin West. Isles Scott. 240 In the Highlands, the first day of 
May is still called La Baal tine —corruptly Brltan-day. 
1721 Kelly Sc. Proverbs 376 (Jam.) You have skill of man 
and beast, you was bom between the Behans; L e. the first 
and eighth of May. a 1835 Motherwell Jennie Morrison 
5 The fire that's blawn on Beltane e’en May weel be black 
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gin Yule. 1862 Hi-.lop’s Prov. Scotl. 8 A gowk at Yule ‘11 
no be bright at Beltane. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 
ti. xiii. 469 The old quarterly terms for paying the School 
fees were Lammas, Hallowmas, Candlemas and Beltane. 

|| 2. Name of an ancient Celtic anniversary cele¬ 
bration on May-day, in connexion with which 
great bonfires were kindled on the hills. 

This use of the word appears in English much later than the 
preceding, and only as an alien term applied to the Celtic 
custom; it may lx: the original use in Celtic. Cormac's Glos¬ 
sary explains belltaine as 4 two fires which the Druids used 
to make, and they used to hring the cattle las a safe-guard] 
against the disease* of each year to those fires.’ Also under 
Pity *a fire was kindled in his name at the beginning of 
summer always, and cattle were driven between the two 
fires.’ Various accounts of Beltane observances lingering 
in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, are to he found 
in 18th c. writers, and esp. in the old Statistical A rets, of 
Scotland 1794-99. A large number of these are collected 
in Jamieson. 

1772 Pi-.nnant Tours Scotl. (1774)42 The superstition of 
the Bel-tein was kept up. Ibid. \ Jam.' On die first of May 
the herdsmen of every village hold their Bel-tein or rural 
sacrifice, c 1795 Statist. Ace. Scotl. V. 84 iLogicrah, 
Perthsh.\ On the first of May, Old Style, a festival called 
Ik-ltan is annually held here. 1807 Bvron Oscar of Alva lv. 
For him thy beltane pel may burn, 
b. attrib. , as in Beltane fire, games, etc. 
i8ox Scott Glenfinlas, How blazed Lord Ronald’s bel¬ 
tane tree. x8xo — Lady of L. 11. xv, When at Beltane 
game, Thou ledst the dance with Malcolm Gramc. 1814 
— Ld . Isles (. viii, The shepherd lights his heltane fire. 

1883 Harpers May. Feb. 331 The time when the Beltane 
liros were lit near this well on Midsummer-evc. 

Belted (be-lud >,///. a. [f. Belt ?>., .f/D] 

1. Wearing, or girded with, a belt; spec. ns de¬ 
scribing the distinctive cincture of an earl or knight 
(cf. Belt sb. 1 i b); fastened on by means of a belt. 

1483 Cath.Angl. 27/1 Belt yd, zonal us, cinctus. <“1565 R. 
Lindsay Cron. Scotl. 17 iJam.) This Willame was the sixt 
belted earle of the hon* of Douglas. 1795 Burns * A Man's 
a Man.' A prince can mak a belted knight. 1805 Scott 
Last Minst r. %. iv, With belted sword and spur on heel. 
1820 — Abbot ii. Were he himself the son of a belted earl. 

2. Furnished with a belt or belts of any kind ; 
marked by belts or bands of distinctive colour, 
etc. Belted cattle : black cattle of Dutch origin 
with a broad band of white round the middle. 

1785 Cowper Tiroc. 633 The moons of Jove and Saturn's 
hefted ball. 1844 Marrvat Settl. Canada ix. 67 'I he belted 
kingfisher darted up and down. 1884 Pall Mall G. 8 Dec. 
5/1 Belted cruisers of the Mersey type. 

Be lter. -SV.and north. [Cf. Belt sb.*. Belt 4.] 
A heavy blow or series of blows ; ? a pelting. 

1823 Galt Entail 11 . xvii. 160 I’ll stand ahmt a dike, and 
gie them a belter wi' stones. Mod. Lancash. dial. Hoc 
then fot me another belter reel across th' een. 

Belting bedtig), vbl. sb. [f. Belt v ., jtM] 

1. The action of the vb. Belt. 

2. cotter. Belts collectively, or material for making 
them ; also, a belt. 

1567 Wills $ Inv. .V. C. (1835' 277 To my sister Margrett 
my best deny, my long belting best crooks. 1571 ibid. 362, 
ij doss’ ^ of crcwle beliingc iijj. 1855 Engineer 15 May 
(Advt.) Single and Double Leather Belting. 1876 Daily 
News 3 Nov. 4/4, 1 rode into a belting of wood. 

Belting, ///. a. [f. Hf.lt v. + -ing^.] Gird¬ 
ling, encircling, surrounding. 

1857 Emerson Poems 178 From nodding pole and belting 
zone. 1871 G. Macixjnald Bit. Dreams in Whs. Fancy <y 
Imag. i2o The belting trees. 

Beltless be-ltles), a. [f. Belt sbO + -less.] 
Without a belt. 

1884 Pall Malt G. 5 June 11/1 Beltless trousers. 1884 
Gilmour Mongols 276 The common word for ‘ woman ’ in 
Mongolia is ‘bellies.’ 

Beltong, variant of Biltong. 

BgIu, obs. sing of Bellows. 
t Belue. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. bcluc, bell tie, ad. 
L. belua, hell it a great beast.] A great beast, a 
monster ; spec, a sea-monster, a whale. 

1474 Caxton Chcsse 113 To be lyke vnto bellies of the see. 
1483 — Gold. Ltg. 122/1 That he. .shold be deuoured in the 
see of belues and grete fysshes. 1572 Bossewell Armorie 
n. 65 A Belve .. Thys is a great tishe in the Sea, and is 
called Belua. He casteth out water at hys iowes with 
vapoure of good smell. 

|| Beluga (b/ltf-ga). Also 6 bellougina. [In 
sense 1 , a. Russ. CLiyra bllfrga ; in sense 2, a. 
Russ. Gluyxa btlu'x a ; both f. 6 L 10 - blio-, white 
4 - digit, -ux a > augmentative formatives. Fletcher’s 
word is evidently the Russ, deriv. b'eltizhina flesh 
of the beluga.] 

1. A species of fish ; the Great or Hausen Stur¬ 
geon (Acipcnser huso), found in the Caspian and 
Black Seas, and their tributary rivers. 

1591 G. Fletcher Russe Comtnw. (1857) 12 Of ickary or 
cavery, a great quantitie is made upon the ..Volgha out of 
the fish called bellougina. 1772 Jackson Isinglass in Phil. 
TraHt. LX.Ul. 7 The Beluga yields the greatest quantity. 
1869 Nicholson Zool. {1880) 493 The various species of 
sturgeon attain a great size, one—the Beluga—often mea¬ 
suring 12 or 15 feet in length. 

2. The white Whale ( Dclphinapterus lcue as), an 
animal of the Dolphin family, found in herds in 
the Northern Seas, and in the estuaries of rivers. 

18x7 in Burrowes Cycl. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 2ti 
T he Beluga or While Whale..rarely visits our own coasts. 

1884 Pall Malt G. 25 July 11/2 In the placid .. waters of 
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the fjords, .one meets with..shoals of the beluga, or white 
whale. 

Beluin, obs. form of Bei.luine. 
t Belus eye. Obs. [transl. of L. Belt oculm 
(Pliny); see quot.] A precious stone, Lye Onyx. 

1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 625 The stone called Belus eie is 
white, and hath within it a black apple, the mids wherof a 
man shall see to glitter like gold : this stone for the singu¬ 
lar heautie that it hath, is dedicated to Belus the most 
sacred god of the Assyrians. 

Belute bfli/?l). v. [f. Be- + Lute ad. L. luluvi 
mud.] a. trans. To cover with mild or dirt. b. 
To coat wilh lute or cement of any kind. 

1760 Sti-.rnp: Tr. Shandy (18021 II. ix. 172 Never was a 
Dr. Slop so beluted, and so transubstantiated. 1837 Nexo 
Month. Mag. XL 1 X. 524 Bird-lime, with which ii belutes 
its eyes till they arc sealed up. 

Belvedere (bel\ 7 Ui®M). Also 9-S belvidere. 
[a. It. belvedere 'a fairc sight, a place of a faire 
prospect,’ f. be/, hello, beautiful + vcdcrc inf. mood 
used subst.) a view, sight. The It. word was 
adopted in Fr. as early as 16th c. as bclveder, bel¬ 
vedere, \\ hence perhaps the Lng. pronunciation.] 

1 . Arch. A raised tunct or lantern on the top of 
a house, or a summer-house erected on an eminence 
in a garden or pleasure-ground, for the purpose of 
viewing the surrounding scene. 

1596 Bell S/ir~.\ Popery m.ii. 213 Walking in his garden, 
or looking about him in his Bcl-videre. 1623 Webster 
DevtTs Law Case 1. i, They build their palaces and bel¬ 
vederes With musical water-works. 1755 Hkkvkv Dial, in 
Southey Comm.-pi. lilt, Ser. 1. *1850 1 . 314 Over this recess, 
so pleasingly horrid .. arose an open and airy belvidere. 
1834 Penny Cyt t. II. 165/1 Apollo Belvedere, a celebrated 
statue of Apollo .. placed by him JPope Julius II] in the 
Belvidere of the Vatican, whence it derives its present name. 
1873 Browning Red Colt. N/ght-c. 148 What means this 
Belvedere? This Tower, stuck like a fool’s-cap on the roof? 

2 . Hort. A plant, Kochia scoparia (N.O. Chcno- 
podiacctr', cultivated as an ornamental garden plant. 
Also called Summer Cypress, and Broom load-flax. 

1597 Gi.kahd Herbal in. clxv. 163V 556 This Belvidere, 
or Scoparia is the Osyris described by Dioscorides. 1725 
Bradley Fan/. Did., Belvedere. 1797 C. Marshall Gar¬ 
den. (1805) 326 Belvidere, annual, summer or mock cypress. 

Belw\e, belwys, obs. ff. Bellow, Bellows. 
Belwedder, -wether, obs. ff. Bellwether. 
Bely, obs. form of Belie v. t Belly, Bellows. 
Bely-; for words formerly so spelt, sec Belt-. 
Belying ^b/lat ig\ vbl. sb. [f. Belie vd +-ing L] 

1. Giving of the lie ; denial. 

1587 Golding De Mornayx i. 150 If chedenying that there 
is any God be a belying of amansowne sences. x6xi Florio, 
Dimcntita, a belying. 

2 . 'Felling lies of any one, calumniation. 

1632 Sherwood, A belying, calutnnie. 1875 Swinburne 
Ess. 9- Stud. Pref. 10 The right of backbiting and belying. 

Belzaar, obs. form of Bkzoak. 

Belzebub, variant of Beelzebub. 

Bern, beme, obs. forms of Beam. 

|I Benia (bPtna . [a. Gr. &r}fea, lit. 4 a step ’ (f. /lo¬ 
go) ; hence, a raised place to speak from, the tri¬ 
bune, or rostrum ; whence, the apse or chancel of a 
basilica, in which sense it first appears in Eng.] 

1. Eccles. Antiq. 'The altar part or sanctuary in 
the ancient churches’ ^Chambers" ; the chancel. 

1683 1‘. Smith Obserr. Constantinop. in Mi sc. Cur. > 1708; 
III. 46, I observed but one step from the Body of the 
Church to the Bema or place where the Altar formerly 
stood. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sapp., Bema made the third, 
or innermost part of the church, answering to the chance) 
among us. 1861 A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 19 th C.. At 
Torcello the episcopal cathedra is raised aloft in the bema 
or apse. 

2 . Grecian Attliq. The platform or tribune from 
which an Athenian orator addressed the assembly. 

1820 T. Mitchell Aristoph. 1 . 225 The most worthless 
of those who mount the bema. 1864 Lewes A ristotle 9 For 
sixty years Pericles hail ceased to thunder from the bema. 

Bemad (bfmre d , v. [f. Be- 2 + Mai> vi] 
trans. To make mad, to madden. Hence Be¬ 
madded, Bema dding ppl. a. 

1605 Siiaks. Lear 111. i. 38 Unnatural and bemadding sor¬ 
row. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. § 5 11 . 319 His practical 
Tenents..did enrage and bemadd his adversaries. 1850 
Blackik .Esch. II. 189 O god - detested ! god - bemadded 
race ! 

Bemadam, bemail, beman, etc.: see Be- prej. 
Be-maddening,///. a. Intensive of Madden¬ 
ing. 

1850 Clough D/psych us 11. iv. 13 These bc-maddening dis¬ 
cords of the mind. 

Be maim v b/incbm), v. [f. Be- 2 + Maim v.] 
Intensive of Maim. 

1605 Stow Ann. 673 Spoiled of their goods. l»emaimed and 
slaine. x88x Duffield Quix. 11 . 422 Envious fate. .Struck 
down Cervantes and bemaimed his hand. 

Bemangle (b/innrgg’l), V. [f. Be- 2 + 
Mangle v.\ trans. To cut about, hack, mangle. 
Hence Bemamgled ppl. a. 

1553*87 Foxe A. A jT/. (1506)71/1 [He was] so scotched and 
bemangled with the shards of sharpe and cutting shels. 
i6ox R. Varington Two Trap. t. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, So 
foule a deede, Thus to bemangle a distressed youth. 1648 
Jos. Beaumont Psyche ix. Ixiv. (J.) Those bemangled limbs. 
Bemantle, bemar, bemartyr, bemat: see Be-. 
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f Bema'rk, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. Be- 2 + 
Mark v.] Irans. ?To mark with the sign of the 
cross, to cross oneself ; = med.L. signare. 

1544 Latimer Lett.fr. Bexar do Wks, 1845 IL441 Because 
they worship not, nor kneel not down [neither bemark not] 
as others do, but sit still in their pews. 

t Bema-rtelled, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Be-2 + 
M artel v, to hammer, beat.] ? Hammered, beaten. 

1598 T. Bastard Chrestoleros (1880)60 Steru'de mutton, 
beefe with foote bcmartelled, And skim and bones. 

Bemask (b/mersk), v. [f. Bk- 2 + Mask r.] 
trans, To mask, to cover or conceal with a mask. 
Hence Bsma sked ppl. a. 

*579 Tomson* Calvin 1 Serin. Tim. 409 '2 The Popish 
Bishops., doe so bemaske them selucs,as though they should 
pla>; the part in a play. i6zo Shelton’ Quix. J. iv. i. <T.« 
Which have thus bemasked your singular beauty under so un¬ 
worthy an array. Ibid. 1. ix.(R.) The bemasked gentleman. 

Bemaster(b/mu*staj),z>. [f.B e-2 + Masters/.] 
tram. To master {emphatic). 

1875 B.Tavlor Faust n. lit. 11. 206 One must with modern 
thought the thing bemaster. i 83 o Miss Broughton See. 
Thoughts If. nt. i. 105 Gawky, romping, but thoroughly 
he-mastered Jane. 

Bemaul v b/m§]), v. [f. Be- 2 f Maul v.] 
irans. To maul thoroughly. 

1620 Shelton' Qui.r. IV. xxi'i. 179 fR.) So the poor soul 
[Sanchojwas sore bruised and bemauled. 1761 Sterne 7 'r. 
Shandy 12802* IV. xxvii. 120 To snatch the cudgels .. to 
bemaul Vorick to some purpose. 1846 Hawthorne Mosses 
1. vi. 155 Bemauled as the poor fellow had been. 

Bemazed b/nv-*zd;, ppl.a. [f. Be- 2 4- Masses.] 
Stupefied, bewildered. (Cf. Amaze v.) 

<71225 Auer. /?. 270 Isboset on Ebrewish is ‘ bimasedmon’ 
on Englisch. a 2400 Chester PI. n. 93 And lefte us lyingc 
..Al bemased in a soune. 1783 Cowper Task v. 848 ln- 
tellcetsbemaz'd in endless doubts. 1879 Howells L . Aroos - 
took xxvi. 311 Stamford stood bemazed, though he knew 
enough to take the hand she yielded him. 

1 Beme, sb. Obs. Forms: 1 b^me, b6me, 

2- 5 beme, (3, 6 beame, 5 beeme. ; pi. 1-3 be- 
man, 2-4 -011, 3-6 -es, 5 -ys. [OE. borne, \VSax. 
bieme, later by me, pointing to OTctit. * baumjbtt 
of unknown etymology.] A trumpet. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker Foe. 15 Concha , heme. 

< 897 K.. zElfrld Past. 244 Biemena dx*^ & sedyncs ofer 
ealla truma ceastra. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 2 5 s e hlawc 
man byman [Rnshw. beman, c 1160 Uatt. G. beman] beforan 
fie* c 2205 Lav. 5107 Bemen fier hlcowen. c 1250 Gen. 
•V Ex. 3521 Dat drcdfii! bcames blast, a 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Cause. 4676 pe beme pat hi aw sal on donisday. <*1460 
Tozone ley Myst. 53 At hys commyng shalle bernys blaw. 

. 1500 Death in Halliw. Xngx P. 40 When hemes shalle 
hlawc rewly one rawe. 

(i t allusion to Mall. vi. 2) ? Noise, parade. 
<1440 Arthur 108 Seycfi a Pater noster wythout any 
Be cine. 

T Beni6, v. Obs. Forms : 1 *b6mian, bymian, 

3- 6 bemen. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . ittfr. To blow on a trumpet. 

c 2000 zElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulckcr IW. 190 Satpizo rei 
buccino, ic byme. c 1000 I.atnb. Ps. Ixxx(i). 4 iBosw.) By- 
miap od<)e hlyriafi on niwuni inon)>e mid by man. 

2 . Irans/. a. intr. To make a loud din or noise, 
b. irans. To trumpet or din (a thing). 

a 1225 Auer. R. 430 And .. pet ower kcoden bemen & 
dreamen wel ine Driliienes caren. 1513 Douglas sKncis v. 
iii. 00 Quhill the meikle hillis Bemys agane hit with the 
brute so schill is. Ibid. v. vii. 40. 

B. traits. To summon with a trumpet. 
c 1450 Gazv. Gologras iii. 8 The folk .. That bemyt war 
be the lord. 

t Bemean, v} Obs. Forms: 3-4 bimene, 3 
bemene, 4-3 bymene, 3 bemeyne, 6 beemene. 
[f. bi-, Be- 2 +Means/., OE. mien an ; cf. OHG. 
bi mein an, M 1 IG. bcmcinen , with same senses.] 

1 . irans . To mean, signify, import. 

a 2300 JIavelok 1259 Wat may this bimene. c 2340 Cursor 
M. r airf.j 10853 Her by-lhoght What this gretyng myght 
be-mene. e 1440 Gesia Rom. i. 4 pan most a prelate honge 
the wif—-what bymenyth that ? 1502 Arnold Chrenu (2811) 

265 Yf a man aske hem [the Sarasyns] what Paradyse bee- 
raencth, they sayn it is a place of dclytis. 

2 . To signify or eommunicate to (a person), rare, 

c 1340 Cursor M. (Trin.) 15493 Petur him hymened Sc seide 

pis resoun, pou shal bitrayed he lord to nyjt. 
t Bemea n, vf Obs. rare. [f. Be- pref. 5, or 
perh. two words, Be v. + mate, Mean, 4 intermedi¬ 
ate, a mediator.’] intr. To mediate, intercede. 

2459 Marc. Paston in Lett. (1872) J. 438 He desyryd 
Alblaster to hemene to yow for hym. a 2520 Myrr. Our 
Ladye 232 Pray for the people, by meane for the clerge. 

Bemean (b/mf-n), vA [f. Be- pref. 5 + Mean a.] 
irans . To render mean or base, to lower in dignity, 
abase. (In first quot. for demean = * behave.’] 

1651 Gataker Ridley in Fuller Abel. Rediv. 293 How he 
bemcaned himsclfc, shall hereafter be related. 1688 Rokebv 
Diary <18581 29 Foolish frothy things, that bemean it [my 
memory] before the Lord. 1742 Jarvis Qnix. n. in. xx. (!>.), 
i renounce my gentility, .ana bemean myself to the lowness 
of the offender. 1866 Reade G. Gaunt 11 . 92 Oh, husband, 
how can you so bemean yourself? 

Bemean, vf, bemene ; see Bemoan. 
t Bemeei;, V. Oh. [f. Be- pref. 2 + Meet 71.] 
a- trans. To meet with. b. intr. To meet with. 

1605 Shaks. Lear v. i. 20 Our very loving sister, well be- 
met. 1656 S. II. Gold. La-.v 61 The Laicks are a Lay people 
.. till some Moses be-meet with them. 


t Be *mer. Oh. Forms : 1 beamere, bemere, 
bymere, 2-3 bemare. [f. Beme v. or sb. + -erF] 
A trumpeter. 

<•950 Lindisf. Gosf>. Matt. ix. 23 And jesaeh beameres 
\Rushu>. piperas, Ags. hwistleras) maenende. fiocioAClfric 
iiloss. in Wr.-\Vflicker I'oc. 190 Bjmere, salpista. <21225 
Auer. R. 210 ]>e prude beo <5 his bemares. 

f Beme-rcy, v. Oh. [f.BE-/r</.C + Mercy jA] 
Irans. To treat with mercy, show merey to. 

1640 T. Goodwin fust if Faith 1, iii. ii, I was bemcrcied 
uf we may so speak\ endowed with merc>', encompassed 
with mercy. 1660 T. Watson in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
xxxii. 2 The Greek signifies, ‘ I was be-mercied.’ 

t Beme te, V. Oh. [OE. bemelan, f. Be -pref 2 
+ me tan to Mete; but in Shaks. pro b. an inde¬ 
pendent re-formation.] trans. To measure. 

< 893 K. /Elfreo Oros. ui. ix. § 7 Hie. .hie selfe sippan wi <5 
Alexander to nohte ne bemxtan. 1596 Shaks. Tam. SJir. 
iv. iii. 113, 1 shall so be-mete thee with thy yard. 

Bemfelling, obs. form of Beam filling. 
t Beaming, vbl. sb. Oh. [f. Beme v. + -ingF] 
Trumpeting; irans/ noisy buzzing. 

2513 Douglas AKncis vn. ii. 83 A gret flycht of bcis.. 
Wyth loud beinyng gan alycht. 

Bemingle, ete.: see Be -pref 
Be mire (b/'m3i»’j -, v. [f. Be- pref. 6 + Mire sbi\ 
Ifenee Bemi'red///. a., Bemi ring vbl. sb. 

1 . trans. To cover or befoul with mire. 

<1532 More Anszo. Frith Wks. 833/2 If only they that 
are alredy bymired, were.. myred on more and more. 1727 
Swift Gulliver 11. v. 144,1 wa-> filthily hemired. 1837 Haw. 
thokne Twice-told T. 18511 ) I. xvi. 337 His shoes were 
bemired, as if he had been travelling on foot. 

b .fig. 4587 Got .ding De Momay Pref. 1 Bemiring it 
[reason] in the filthy and beastly pleasures of the world. 
1601 Corxwallyes Fss. x. <1632', Good safe care to keep 
herself from bemiring. 1870 Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. 
xvii. 3 The purest innocence will be bemired by malice. 

2 . To plunge or roll in the mire ; in pass, to 
sink in the mire, be bogged. lit. and fig. 

1574 Hellowks Gueuara s F.p . (1577) 354 If we sinke not 
to the bottome, at the leaste we rernaine all beinyrcd. 1654 
Trapp Comm. Ps. xl. 2. II. 690 As a hemired beast he was 
in a perishing condition. 1771 Wesley H'ks. 187? \ ]. 36 
Doubt., bemires the soul. 1883 Century 377 Bemired in 
the deeply rutted roads. 

Bemi rror, v. [f. Be- 2 +Mirror y.] To image 
or show as in a mirror, lienee, Bemirrorment. 

a 1849 Poe Quacks of It eluon Wks. 1864 IN’. 412 The wo- 
fully over-done he-mirrorment of that inan-of-straw. 

Bemissionary, beraitred, bemix : see Be-. 
Bemist b/mi-st), V. [f. Be- pref. 6 + Mist sb.] 

1 . trans. To overtake with, or involve in mist; 
fig. to confuse the senses of, bepuzzle, bewilder. 

1609 Holland Atmn. Marcell Annul. T)ij b. The Greckes 
.. were bemisted and overcast with darknessc. 1627 Ffl- 
tham Resolves II. iv. Wks. 1677 166 How can that Judg 
walk right, that is bcmMed in his way? 1677 Galf. Crt. 
Gentiles II. til. Pref., God bemisted the degenerate mimics 
of those proud Sophistes. 1864 Sat. Rev. 278/2 INIany 
a mountain climber .. has been benighted or bemisted. 

2 . To cover or obscure a tiling) with, or as with, 
mist; to becloud, dim. 

1598 C. Gilpin Skiat. 1S78 36 lie is the deuill, Brightly 
accoustrcd to bemist his euill. 1630 T. V/estfotf Devon. 

11 S.45’ 453 Antiquities are often bemisted, and leave their 
surveyor perplexed. 1720 Wflton Snff. Son of God II. 
xxii. 505 The more sublime .. his Doctrine was, the more 
they strove to darken and Be-inist it. 

Bemoan (b/in^’n), v. Forms: 1 bi-, -be- 
mocnan, 3 bimen-en, 4-5 bi-, bymene, 4-6 be¬ 
mene, 5 bimeano ; 6 beemone, bemoano, 6-7 
bemone, 7-bemoan. [OE. />/-, bemwnan, f. bi-, 
Be- + min an to moan ; the regular modern repr. 
of this would have been bemean : for the substitu¬ 
tion of the existing form, see Moan.] 

1 . trans. To moan for ; to lament, weep for. 

c 1000 zElfric Dent, xxxiv. 8 pa heofungdagas waron pa 
sefyllede pe hij Moisen bemnmdon. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 13 
penne wille 3e..sunne bimenen. c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 4150 
.XXX. da^es wep israet for his dead and bi-ment it wel. 
c 1380 Sir Ferunib. 4225 Vs trewc baronye he-mend him 
sore. 1430 Lydc. Chron. Troy iv. xxx, 1 hey playne and 
the death bimeane Of worthy Ilector. 1563 Myrr. Mag., 
Induct, xvii. 3 Luckeles lot for to bcinone. 1653 Walton 
Angler i. 17 The children of Israel.. bemoaning the mines 
of Sion. <21732 Gay Poems (1745) 1 . 97 Her piteous tale 
the winds in sighs bemoan. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge 
lix, She bemoaned her miseries in the sweetest voice. 

2 . reft. To lament or bewail one’s lot. 

c 2220 Bestiary 798 in O. Ii. Mite. 25 Bimene we us, we 
hnuen don wrong. F1314 Guy ll'arw. 5 He gan to wepe 
.. And biment him wel reweliche. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Scr.ole 
tv. xx. (2483I 67 See how my sone.. Bymcneth hym in herte 
chere and voys. 1625 Bacon Envy, ATj.tArb.) 514 Politique 
persons, .are euer bemoaning themselues, what a Life they 
lead. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 486 Tillotson be¬ 
moaned himself with unfeigned.. sorrow to Lady Russell. 

3 . intr. or with subord. d. To lament, grieve. 

<1305 St. Edm. Conf 426 in E. E. P. 82 Hi bimende & 

ofpojte sore : pat hi hijede bider so Taste. 1460 in Pol. Ret. 

^ L. Poems k 1866) 157 Yf thow owght mome, I shall be¬ 
mene. 2655 Fuller Ch. Hitt. 1. ii. 4 5 We rather bemoan 
she lost it so soon. 1833 Lamb Elia (1860^ 238, I do not 
know whether 1 ought to bemoan or rejoice that my old 
friend is departed. 

14 . traits, with cogn. obj.: To utter with moans. 
2393 Gower Conf 1 . 346 His firste pleinte to bemene L T nto 
the citee of Athene lie goth him forth. 


6. To express pity for, condole with. 
c 2300 Beket 983 Therfore we ne bymeneth the no3t: for thu 
noldest beo awar biforc. c 2305 St. Kenebn 236 in E.E. P. 
(i86a> 54 He nere noyt to bymene pe} his larder were 
ne} ido. 2621 Bible Job xlii. 12 They bemoned him, and 
comforted him ouer all the euill ..brought vpon him. 

fBemoa-nable, a. Obs.-° [f. prec. +-able.] 
Deplorable, lamentable. 

1611 Cotgv.., Regret able, bemonable, bewailable. 

Bemoaning (b/mt7ivniq), vbl. sb. Also 3 bi- 
mening. [f. as prec. + -ing 1 .] Lamentation, 
wailing, grief loudly expressed. 

c 1250 Gen. Ex. 2484 He 5 er abiden, And bi-mening for 
mcob deden. c 2300 A*. A/is. 534 The kyng.. Woldc.. make 
bymenyng Of his wyves misdoyng. 159* Greene Poems 
41 Send forth winter in her rusty weed To wail my bemoan* 
ings. 1705 .Stanhope Paraphr. III. 434 The Samaritanc.. 
did not express his Pity in idle and unprofitable Bemoan- 
ings. 1870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxv. 7 Sincere peni¬ 
tents, .are constrained to use many bemoanings. 

Bemoa*ning,///. a. [f. as prec. +-ing 2 .] 
Lamenting, miserably plaintive. Hence Bemoa n- 
ingly adv. 

1639 Fuller Holy JFar 11. vii. (2840) 57 Sending his be¬ 
moaning letters to Boemund prince of Antioch. 1655 — 
Hist. Camb. <1840! 173 A bemoaning letter to king Henry. 
1647 J- Mavne Semi. (1647) 38 You, Sir, who have .. thus 
bcmoaningly pitied our divisions. 

t Bemoa-t, v. Obs . [f. Be- 6 + Moat sb.] 
To surround with, or as with, a moat; lo flood. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas t. vii. (1641* 59/1 A silver 
Brook .. A goodly Garden it be-moateth round. 2686 W. 
nE Britaine Hum. Prud. ix, 43 When 1 have heard that 
my Friend was dead, 1 have bemoated my Eyes with Tears. 

Bemock ^b/m^-k), v. [f. Be -pref. 2 + Mock v.] 
irans. To mock at, flout ; to delude mockingly. 
Hence Bemo eked ppl. a. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. L 261 He will not spare to gird the 
Gods—Bemocke the modest Moonc. 1620 — Temp. in. iii. 
63 Or with bemockt-at-Stabs Kill the still closing waters. 
2798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. iv. xi, Her [the moon's] beams 
bemock'd the sultry' main. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 11. 
111. 427 Why was I then bemoeked with days of bliss? 

t BemoiT, V. Obs. [f. Be- pref. \ + Moil v.] 
Irans. 1 To encumber with dirt and mire : to bu¬ 
rn ire’ Johnson). 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv.». 77 How her horse fel. .in how 
miery a place, how she was bemoil'd. 1636 Healey Theo- 
phrast. 03 When hee.. riding upon a borrowed horse .. 
falling all-to-bemoiles himself. 

tBemoi st, v. Oh. [f. Be* 5 + Moist a.] = next. 

1567 Draxt Horace' Epist. i. ii. Cv, What iuse first be- 
moyst^a shel, the shel. .v> \\ reteyne the last. 1587 Turbfrv, 
Trag. T. *1837* 193 Which made her to bemoyst her face 
And bosome all with teares. 

Bemoisten (b/moi-s’n^, v. [f. Be- pref. i, 2 
+ Moisten v.] Hence Bemoi’stened ppl . a. 

1 . Irans. To make moist. 

1590 Lodge Fuplines' Gold, Leg. in Halliw. Shaks. VI. 20 
First time shall stay his stay! esse race.. And snow be- 
moysten Julies face. 1820 Combe (Dr. Syntax 1 Consol, vi. 
(D.) Wiping her bemoisten'd eye. 

2 . intr. To become moist, rare. 

1821. Clare Fill. Minstr. i. 57 With tears the while be- 
moist’ning in his eye. 

t Beinol. Obs. Also 5 bemole, 7 beemol. 
[a. Fr. Bcmol (med.L. B mollis) 4 softened B.’ In 
the harmonic system of Guido of Arezzo, which 
divided the scale into hcxachords beginning from 
every G, C, and F, it was found neeessary in the 
hexachord which started on F to introduce an 
additional note a semitone lower than B, which 
note was called B mollis, or Bcmol ; this was 
written in the old literal notation as a rounded b, 
a sign afterwards corrupted into b: sec B II. 1.] 

1 . Name given to Bb, when that note was first 
introduced into the scale. 

a 1327 Ret. Ant. ). 292 Tliu holdest nowt a note .. in riht 
ton .. Thu bitist a-sonder bequarre, for bemol i the blame. 
2387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 355 [In their harp-play- 
ing they) bygynne]? from bemol [L. a B moth inerpiunt ]. 
a 2529 Skelton P. Sparow 530 Svnge the verse, Libera me, 
In de, la, soil, re, Softly bemole For my sparowes soule. 

2 . By extension: a. A flat. 

1609 Doulasd Omithop. Micro!. 6 Of Voyces, some are 
called b Mols, Naturals, Sharps. 1656 [see ab]. 
b. A semitone. 

2626 Bacon Syiva § 104 There be intervenient in the Rise 
of Eight (in Tones) two Bcemolls, or Half-notes. Ibid. 

§ 105 There fall out to be two Bccmols between the Vnison 
and the Diapason. [1656 Blount Glossogr., Bee mot (Fr.), 
the flat key in muslck. Bacon.] 

Bemole, bemoon, bemoult, etc.: see Be -pref. 
Bemong: see Bimong. 

Bemonster (b/mp-nstej), v. [f. Be- 5 + Mon¬ 
ster.] trans. 

1 . To make monstrous or hideous ; to deform. 

2605 Shaks. Lear tv. ii. 63 Be-monstcr not thy feature. 

2608 Machin Dumb Knt. tit. i, He rather wccl a sootie 
blackamore, Then her that hath bemonstered my pure 
soule. 

2 . To regard, treat as, or ‘call * a monster. 

1692 Christ Exalted § 139 Vet he writes .. like a Gentle¬ 
man, not bc-heriticking, not be-monstring Dr. Crisp. 2880 
Swinburne Birthd. Ode 421 A man by men bemonstered. 

+ Bemou'rn, v. Obs. [OE. be -, bimurnati, f. 
bi-, Be- 2 + murnan lo Mourn.] 
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1 . trans. To mourn over, lament, bewail. 

rtiooo Crist (Gretn) 176 Hw*t bemurnest |>u? c iaoo 

Trin. Coll. Horn, in pe make 5 him his sinnes swidc bi- 
mumen. 138a Wyclif Luke xxiii. 27 Wymmen that weile- 
den, and bymoornyden him. 162a Mabbe Aleman's Guz - 
mande Alf n.249 Bemourne the miseries wherein you are. 

2 . intr. To mourn, lament. 

c 1400 Destr. Troywx. 3279 pus (ho] bemournet full mekull 
& no meite toke. 

Bemouth (b/inau*®), v. [f. Be- 2 + Mouth vi] 
Irans. To mouth the praises of (a person) ; to 
talk grandiloquently, to declaim. 

a 1843 Southey Xondescr, i, They heard the illustrious 
furbelow’d Heroically in Popean rhyme Tee-ti-tum’d, in 
Miltonic blank bemouth’d. 188a F. Harrison Crisis in 
Egypt 6 The peace and good name of a great people are 
not to be bemouthed away by diplomatic brag. 

+ BeniOW’, v. Obs. [f. Be- + Mow sb. a grimace.] 
Irans . To mock, mock at, lit. with grimaces. 

1388 Wyclif 2 Citron . xx.\. 10 Thei scumiden and bi- 
mowiden hem. c 1400 Apal. Loll . 81 ,1 schal. . bymowe 30W 
wen pi 5 scltal cum to }ow pat }e dred. 

Bemud (b/m^-d), v. [f. Be- 6 + Mud.] Hence 
Bemu'dded ppl. a., Bemirdding vbl. sb. 

X. trails. To cover, bespatter, or befoul with mud. 

1580 Hollyband Trcas. Fr. Tong, Embouer, to bedirt, or 
bemud one. 1611 Cotgr., Enfangciucnt , a bedurlying, be- 
myring, bemudding. 1659 Arrowsmith Armilla Catcch. 

I. iv. § 5 Elephants, .arc wont, before they drink, to bemud 
the water. 1832 Erasers Mag. VI. 251 He often rides in 
swampy ways.. and bemuds his friends. 

2 . fig. To confuse, muddle. 

1599 Nashk Lent. Stuffe (1871 ' 35 And so troubledly be¬ 
mudded with grief and care, .my purer intellectual powers. 
1790 Coleridge Devonsh. Roads Poems I. 14 Dull sounds 
the Bard’s bemudded lyre. 1863 Chambers Bk.of Days 124 
Satan., first tried by bemudding his thoughts, to divert him 
from the design of becoming a monk. 

Bemuddle(b/tourd’l),zq [f. Be-2,6 + Muddle.] 
traits. To confuse or muddle completely. Hence 
Bemuddled ppl. a ., Bemuddlement. 

1862 Sat. Rev. XIII. 619/1 Novel-readers who. .bemuddie 
their brains in the reading-room day after day. 1883 A. 
Watson in Mag. A rt 486/1 A wild, bemuddled dream. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 13 May 1/2 In such a state of bemuddlement 
and confusion. 

Bemufile (b/mxrfl), v. [f. Be- i + Muffled] 
To muffle up ; often fig. Hence Bemulll ed ppl. a. 

1583 Stasyhurst FEneis tv. (Arb.) in The earth with the 
shaads of night was darcklye bemuflled. 1611 Cotgr., 
EmmoufU .. bemuflled, wrapped, or lapped close within 
(warmet clothes. 1760 Sterne Serin. Yorick. III. 225 So be- 
mufflcd with the externals of religion, that he has not a hand 
to spare for a worldly purpose \ 

Bemulce, for Dkmulce, to soothe or soften. 

1531 Elyot Gere. 11580^ 64 Whcrwith Saturne was eftsones 
bemulccd and appaysed. [The originalcd. has demulced.] 

Bemurmur, bemusk, bemute, bemuzzlo, 
etc.: see Be- pref. 

Bemuse (brini/rz), v. [f. Be- 2 + Muse v. : cf. 
amuse.] trans. To make utterly confused or 
muddled, as with intoxicating liquor; to put into a 
stupid stare, to stupefy. Hence Bemu sed, Be- 
mu sing ppl. a. 

*735 P°pe ProL Sat. 15 A parson much be-mus'd in beer. 
1771 I. Foot Petiseroso iv. 106 [With] fairy tales bemused 
the shepherd lies. 1847 H. Miller First Impr. xix. (1861) 
265 The bad metaphysics with which they bemuse them¬ 
selves. 1880 McCarthy Own Times xxx. III. 2 A Prussian 
was regarded in England as a dull beer-bemused creature. 

•; humorously , To devote entirely to the Muses. 

1705 Pope Let. H. Cromwell Wks. 1735 I, 15 When those 
incorrigible things, Poets, are once irrecoverably Be-mus’d. 

Bemy, obs. form of Beamy. 

Ben ben), adz/., prep., a., sb., Se. and north. 
Mai. Forms : 4 bene, 5- ben. [Appears first in 
14th c. There is no cognate in Scand. languages; 
so that it must be a dial, variant of ME. bimie, Bin 
* within OE. binnan , cogn. w. Du., Ger. binneni] 

A. adv. Within, towards the inner part; esp. in 
or into an inner part of the house relatively, in or 
into the inner part absolutely; into the parlour, 
etc. from the kitchen ; in the parlour or chamber. 

The words but and ben have special reference to the struc¬ 
ture of dwelling houses formerly prevalent in the north, in 
which there was only one outer door, so that it was usual 
to enter through the kitchen into the parlour, and through 
the latter to an inner chamber, bedroom, or the like. In 
reference to the kitchen, the two latter rooms are ben and 
far-bett respectively; they constitute the ben^end of the 
house : in reference to the parlour, the kitchen is but , or 
but the house , or the but end. These phrases are retained 
even in more modern houses, where the parlour has a separ¬ 
ate entrance: 'go but’='go into the kitchen’; 'come 
ben’=come into the parlour, etc. Also apartments on op¬ 
posite sides of a passage are said to be but atui ben with 
each other, though neither is farther out or farther in than 
the other: come ben , go but are then used of either. Their 
occupants are said to live but and ben with each other. 

t 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vu. x. 39 Hyr cors ]>ai tuk wp, & 
bare ben. 153$ Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 971 Intumulat 
Ben in the queir. 1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 35 When 
doors stand open, dogs come ben. 1816 Scott An tty. xv, 
Baby ( = Barbara], bring ben the tea-water.-and we’ll sleek 
the shop, and cry ben -. and take a hand at the cartes. 1865 

J. Groves in Harland Lane. Lyrics 128 Come ben, an’ 
shelter frae the storm. 

b. Phrases: But and ben : in the outer and 
inner apartment, in both (or all) parts of the house. 


To live but and ben with : see above. Far ben : 
far within, in the innermost chamber; fig. ad¬ 
mitted beyond the ante-room, or to special intimacy 
or favour, ' far in.’ O'er far bat: too intimate. 

c 1375 ? Barbour St. Hart hoi. 22 J?c tempil. AVes fillit ful, 
but bene, c 1536 Lyndesay Com pi. Bags cite lyj, I was 
anis als far ben as 3c ar, And had in Court als greit cre¬ 
dence. 1632 Rutherioro Lett. 20(1862' I. 83 Ve arc..far 
ben in the palace of our Lord. 1786 Burns Holy Fair 
xviii, Now butt an’ ben the change-house fills. 1814 Scott 
IVav. xlviii, I admit I could not be so far ben as you lads. 

C. Titer e-ben, corrupt. Ihe-bcn [cf. there-out], also 
ben-by (arch.): inside ;= G. darintten. 

c 1575 Rollanu Seuin Scares Prol., For to bring but its ill 
lhats not there ben. 1650 Vind. Hammond’s Addr. 22 note. 
That cannot be brought But, that is not the Ben. 1768 
Ross Iletenore 33 (Jam.) Your bed s' be made ihe-bcn. a 1774 
Fergusson Election , Poems (18451 4° The coat ben-by, I’ 
the kist-nook .. Is brought ancc mair thereout. 

B. prep. In or into the inner part of (a 
house). 

1684 R. Law Memorials Pref. < iSi 3 ) 60 (Jam.) Ye .. bad 
the father and mother go ben the house a whylle. 1810 
Tannahill Cragie Lee , Poems 1846) 132 Far ben thy dark 
green planting’s shade. 1827 J. Wilson Xocl. Ambr. Wks. 
*855 I.354 When ye gaed ben the house. 

C. udj. Inner, interior: as in ben end, ben room. 
Compared bower, ben most. 

1774 Fergusson Foetus II. 44 < Jam.) The benmost 

part o’ my kist nook. 1785 Poems in Buchan Dial. 34 
(Jam.) Their benner pantries. 1818 Hogg Brownie II. 18 
(Jam. 1 , 1 was a free man i’ my ain ben-end. i8zo Scott 
Abbot xxviii, A door leading into the ben or inner chamber 
of the collage. 

D. sb. (Elliptical use of the adjj.) The inner room. 

1701-9 Statist. Ace. Scott. X V. 339 The rent of a room and 

kitchen, or what, .is stiled a but and a ben, gives at least 
two pounds sterling. 1807 Sir J. Carr Caledon. Sk. 405 
(Jam. 1 A tolerable hut is divided into three parts—a butt 
..a beim..and a byar, where the cattle are housed. Mod. 
Sc. ‘ Their house is a long low thatched cottage consisting ] 
of a but, a ben, and a Jar-ben.' 

I 1 Ben then’, sbf Also S bin. [Gael, beann 
OCelt.*//t7///0-, * be iido-, peak, horn, conical point.’] 

A mountain-peak. Used with the names of Scottish 
mountains; e.g. Ben Nevis, Ben Lomond. 

1788 R. Galloway Poems 75 (Jam.) From Lomond bin to 
Penlland know. 1813 Iioco Queen's //'. 355 Ben—is a 
Highland term and denotes a mountain of a pyramidal 
form, which stands unconnected with others. 1819 — 
Jacob. Relics II. 421 iJam.> Sweet was .. the river that 
flow’d from the Ben. 1884 Munch. Recant. 13 Sept. 5/3 
Lowlanders and Irishmen who never climbed a ben. 

Ben (hen), sb . 3 Also 6 berm, 7 behen. [a. 
x\rab. ban , 'the hen-tree 1 (Lane). The form 
behen is due to confusion with another word.] 
The winged seed of the Horse-radish tree filoringa 
plerygosperma ); also called ben-nut. 

1559 Morwync Evonyttt. 239 The fruites of Ben . are 
found about Gonna plentcously. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 
374 The Egyptian Ben is more oleous and fat. 1769 Sir J. 
Hill Fain. Herbal 1,1812) 33 Ben-Nut-Tree .. an Arabian 
tree. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet . (Morell) u, Myroba - 
lanum.. myrobalan, Ben, or a fruit of /Egypt, about the 
bigness of a filberd. 1866 Trcas. Bot. 756 The seeds of.. 
the Horse-radish tree are winged, and are called Ben- 
nuts. 

b. Oil ofBcn \ oil obtained from the ben-nut, 

1594 Plat ycwelt-h. n. 16 The oilc of Benn. .is made of the 
Italian nuts. 1736 Bailey I/ouseh. Diet. 268 The oil of 
Ben has no smell of it self, but will readily receive any 
smell that you would impart to it. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 
1 - 337 Oil of ben. .is much used by watchmakers. 

Ben, obs. form of Behen, the plant. 

Ben, obs. pres, indie., subj. pi, and inf.of Be v. 
t Bena'me, v. Obs. arch, in pa. pple.) Forms 
of pa. t. and pple. 6 benamed, bynempt, 6-9 
benempt (9 benempted). [OE. beiiQiinan, f. 
Be- + uynnan to Name ; cf. MUG., mod.G. benen- 
neii , Sw. bendmna, to name. With benempt cf. 
inempned from name in AnerenRiwk, Tie visa, etc.] 

11 - trans. To declare or utter solemnly or on 
oath ; to promise with an oath. Obs. 

e 1000 Ags. Ps. Jxxxix. 3 Ic Dauide .. on fi 3 -sware a*r be- 
nemde, fia:t ic, etc. C1315 Poem temp. Edw. II in Pol. 
Songs 327 Thouh the bishop hit wite, that hit bename 
kouth, He may wid a litel silver stoppen his mouth. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov., Kid or cosset, which I thee 
bynempt. i6i£ Crooke Body of Man 249 fphis her vow 
benempt a Maide, But turned boy her vow she paide. 
f 2 . To name, mention by name. Obs. rare. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 214 What is Algrin, he 
that is so oft bynempt ? 

3 . With eotnpL : To name, call, style, describe as. 

1580 Siuney Arcadia m. 301 Hee a Courtier was benamed. 
1748 Thomson Cast, of huiol. 11. xxxii, A fiery-footed boy, 
Benempt Dispatch. 1814 Scott lYazf. xxx, The master 
smith, benempt, as his sign intimated, John Mucklewrath. 
1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 257 A Virgin, benempted 
Prudence Smith. 

Bench (benj), sb. Forms: 1 benc(e, 3-6 
benehe, ( Orm. bennche), 4- beneb. For Sc. 
and northern forms, see Benk, Bink. [Comm. 
Teut.: OE. ^/;r = ON. *beitkr (Sw. bank, Da. btetik, 

I cel. bekkr), OS., MHG., MDu. bane, OHG. baneh, 
mod.G., Du. bank:— OTeut. *banki-z 'bench*: cf. 
Bank sb.\ which are originally the same word 
as this, introduced into English at a later time 


through Romanic. In sense 2, bench translates 
L. bancum, AF. batine , battnk. ] 

1 . A long seat, with or without a back, usually 
of wood, but also of stone, etc. ' Distinguished 
from a stool by its greater length.* J. 

a 1000 Beowulf .659 Bu^on ka to bcnce. c izoo Ormin 
140S7 He wollde sittenn k;cr,To drinnkenn l>a;re on bennche. 
*393 Lancl. P. PI. C. 1. 200 To cracchen ous [rats].. kouh 
we crepe vnder benches. <1440 Prornp. Part'. 30 Benchc, 
scamnum. 1535 Cover dale Esther i. 6 The benches were 
of golde and siluer. 1611 Bible Ezek. xxvii. 6 Thy benches 
of Yuorie. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 509 f 3 The benches 
around are so filthy, ihat no one can sit down. 1870 F. Wil¬ 
son Ch. UndisJ. 69 The nave is now seated with two rows of 
low-backed benches. 

b. A seat or thwart in a boat. 

1552 IIuloet, Benches in a barge, bote, or shyppe, juga, 
1791 Cow per Odyss. xv. 666 Each obedient, to his bench re¬ 
paired. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s U'ord-bk., Benches of Boats. 

2 . The seat where the judges sit in court ; the 
judge’s seat, or seat of justice : hence, the office or 
dignity of a judge, as in ‘to be raised to the bench/ 

« 1275 Marls Body < y Soul 305 Thei} allc the men nou^. 
under ntone to demen weren sette oil benrhe. 1597 Hu nks. 
2 Hen. IV, v. ii. 86 To plucke dotvne Iiistice from >our 
awefull Bench. 1663 Bv iler Hud. \. 1. 23 Great on the 
Bench, Great in the .Saddle. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Fug. t. 
450 These qualifications he carried..from the bar to the 
bench. Ibid. 662 On the bench sale three judges who had 
been with Jeffreys. 

b. lienee, the place where justice is adminis¬ 
tered : orig. applied to 'The \Court of) Common 
Bench, or (later) Common Fleas at Westminster, 
Anglo-Fr. le ban ne, L. ban atm ; also The [Court of) 
King's or Queen's Bench , in which originally the 
sovereign presided, and which followed him in his 
movements. (These now form divisions of the 
High Court of Judicature.) 

1292 Britton t. xxvii. £ 13 Brefs pledable'- par devaunt 
nos Justices du baunc a Weslntuuster lbefore our justice., 
of the Bench at Westminster]. — § 14 Si >oint ajuuniez en 
baunc en presence dcs parlies (they shall be adjourned into 
the Bench|. —xxii. $ 18 I)cs clcrs..del un baunc el del 

autre, ct dcs elers del Escheker [the clerks..of the o: e 
Bench and the other). 1297 R. ( a.ouc. 570 Biuore ]>e iu-tises 
atte benchc. 1330 (Sec Benk.) 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 
Pro(.95To ben Clerkesof be Kyngcs Benchc. 1474 Canton 
Chesse 79 The cowries of the chaunserye, kynges bench, 
comyn place. 1628 Coke On Litt . 71 b, Called the King> 
Bench .. because Kings in former times haue often per¬ 
sonally set there. 1768 Blackstone Cemin. III. 41 The 
court of king's bench, is the supicme court of common law 
in the kingdom. 1809 Tomlins Law DU t. s.v. Rings Bench, 
During the reign of a Queen, it is called the Q)ueen\s Bench ; 
and in Cromwell’s time, it tvas stiled the Upper Bench. 
1835 Penny Cyct. 111 . 376 1 Of the modern Court of Common 
Pleas., the judges.. retain the technical title of'Justices of 
the Bench at Westminster’ to the pre-ent day. 

c. Any court of justice ; a tribunal. 

1589 Pasyhifs Ret. Bij, The Courtcs, Benches, Sessions, 
that are helde. .in her Majesties name. 1660 Milton Free 
Cotumw. Wks. 1851' 451 Monarchs .. will have all the 
Benches of Judicature annex'd to the Thrcne. 1863 Kings- 
Ltv ll'ater-Bab. iv. 149 The other two (days) lie went to 
the bench and the board of guardians. 

d. The judges or magistrates collectively, or the 
judge or magistrate sitting in the seat of justice. 

1592 Greene Art Ctnny Catch, to The bench, that newer 
heard this name before, smiled. 1677 Marnell Corr. 296 
II. 355 Sir, Vour’s and the Bench’s most humble .-enant. 
<71716 Blackall IVks. I. 318 He had been asked some 
questions by the Bench. J753 Pringle in Scots Mag. NY. 
42/1 The bench consisted of six persons. 1837 Disraeli 
Venetia 1. xvt, Now, prisoner, the bench is ready to hear 
your confession. 

3 . A seat where a number of persons sit side by 
side in some official capacity; e.g. those in the 
British Mouses of Pailiamunt (originally simple 
wooden benches), that occupied by the Aldermen 
in a Council Chamber, etc. 

(1607 Shaks. Tint on iv. i. 5 Slaues and Fooles Plucke the 
graue wrinkled Senate from the Bench.l 1742 Shenstone 
Schoohnistr. xxviii, A little bench of heedless bishops And 
there a chancellor in embryo. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
(1815) 132 Every individual that now filled the bench of 
bishops in the house of Lords. 1812 Examiner 4 May 280/1 
(Parliament. Rep.', Loud cheering from the Treasury bench. 
1849 Ht. Martjneal* Hist. Eng. 1 . 15 The cro»s-benches 
of neutrality in the House of Commons. 1883 Mav Law 
of Pari. 16 The .spiritual and temporal lords .sit apart, on 
separate benches. 1885 Manch. Exam. 24 July 6 ,1 t he 
comparative bareness of .. the Whig benches on the left of 
the Speaker’s chair. 

Hence, b. The dignity of occupying i-uch a seat, 
as ‘ to be raised to Ihe episcopal bench/ i. e. the 
Bishop’s bench in the House of Lords, 'to aspire 
to the civic bench/ i. e. to be an Alderman, etc. 

e. Applied collectively to the persons who occupy, 
or have a right to occupy, such a scat. 

(1494 Fa by an vtt.665 By a consent of the benehe [of alder- 
men], and of the comyn counsayll.] 1600 Chapman Iliad\ 1. 
513 Those loving vows to living Jove he used And all the 
other bench of gods. 1801 Bp. Lincoln in G. Rose Diaries 
(i86o> I. 359 It has..excited no small alarm amongst some 
of our bench. 1853 Bright India, Sp. 11876' 2, 1 do not 
allude to the whole of the Treasury bench, i860 Forster 
Gr. Remonstr. 106 The'conflict with the Right Reverend 
Bench which ended in their committal to the Tower. 

4 . An article of furniture similar in form to the 
long seat (sense 1): + a. a footstool; b. the 
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rough slrong tabic at which carpenters and other ! 
mechanics work ; C. a banker’s counter. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pers. F. r 515 Ne schal ye not swcrc. .by 
the eorthe, for it is the bencne of his feet. 17*7 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Foundery, Two workmen, .have a table or bench in 
common. 1755 J ohnson Diet. s. v. Bankrupt, When any be¬ 
came insolvent his.. bench was broke. 1881 Mechanic 1. viii 
§ 466 A carpenter's bench may be either fixed or moveable. 
1885 Hesba Stretton in Good Words XIV. 27/2, I have 
begun to work a little now at the bench. 

5 . Hence , A collection of dogs as exhibited at 
a show on benches or platforms ; hence altrib. 

1883 Chamb. Jrnl. 305 The ' bench' and field properties 
of a greyhound. 

6 -Bank sb. x 1. 

c 1450 Why ttot Nun 114 in E . E. P, '1862) 141 Vn-to a 
benche of camomylle My wofullc hede I dyd inclyne. 1551 
Robinson tr. Morei Vtop. 30 Vpon a bench couercd with 
ereene torves we satte. 1652 Ash mole The at. Client. 215 
Benches coverid with new Turves grene. 

7 . Any conformation of earth, stone, etc., which 
has a raised and flat surface : e.g. the coping of a 
wall (? obs.) ; a level ledge or set-back in the slope 
of masonry or earthwork ; in U. S. a level tract j 
between a river and neighbouring hills; a hori- 
zontal division or layer of a coal-seam, cut by itself. ' 

1730 A. Gordon Maffefs Amph. 309 The Bench or Out- I 
jutting, which is above the highest Ridge of the Building. | 
1793 Smeatox Edystone L. § m Its slope .. being formed 
into a sort of steps, or benches. 186a R. Mayxe Brit. 
Columbia 108 These flats or benches., are found generally at 
the bends of the river. 1881 Raymono Mining Gloss, s. v. 
Bench , One bench or layer |of coall being cut before the 
adjacent one. 

8. Law. See Fkee-Bexch. 

9 . Comb., chiefly attrib., as bench-cloth.-tied (sense 
1), bench-business, -mule (sense 2), bench-check, 
-drill, -jaw or -vice (4 b). Also bencli-babbler 
= Bench-whistleh ; bench-clamp, a kind of vice 
with sliding side used to force together the parts, 
e.g. of a window-frame; bench-coal (see 7) ; 
bench hammer, a finisher’s or blacksmith’s ham- 
mer; bench-holdfast, -hook, an iron hook, sliding 
in a socket, by which a plank may be gripped ; ! 
+ bench-hole* a privy; bench-key, a particular 
key used by a watchmaker for winding watches 
upon which heiseuiployed; bench-plane, a joiner’s 1 
plane for working on a flat surface ; bench-reel, a 
spinning reel on the pirn of which sailmakers wind 
their yarn ; bench-room, sitting accommodation; 1 
bench-screw (see quot.) ; bench-shears, shears 
used by copper- and zinc-workers; bench-show 
(see 5)"; bench-stop, -strip, a strip of wood or 
metal fixed on a carpenter’s bench to rest his woik 
against ; bench-table, a low stone seat on the 
inside of walls, or round the bases of pillars, in 
churches, cloisters, etc.; bench-warrant, one 
issued by a judge, as opposed to a justice's or 
magistrate's warrant ; bench-winder — Bench- 
key. See also Bench-mauk, -whistler. 

1549 Bale in Cheke's Hurt Sedit. <1641' Prcfi, These 
chimney-Preachers, and ’bcnch-Bablers. 1850 J. Smith 
Rep. Sanit. Condition [lull 17 Forming ’bench-beds for 
the vessels. 1647 Fuller Good T/t. Worse T.< 18411103 As if 
he made a session or * bench-business thereof. 1881 Mechanic 
§ 505 Pins running through the bench log and ’bench cheek 
respectively. 155a Ht loet, ’Bcnchclolhe, or carpet cloth. 
171a Phil. Trans. XXVII. 541 Coal, called "Bench-Coal. 
1555 Eardlc Pacions 10 Whiche dreamed not their know, 
ledge in the "bcnchehole at home. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <V Cl 
iv. vii. 9 Wee'l beat ’em into ’ Bench-hole^ a 1656 Hall 
Rem. Whs. (1660) 231 The stoutest Atheist turnes pale, and 
ts ready to creep into a “tench-hole. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 236 The * bench-hook is to keep the wood 
steady. 1635 B rath wait Arcad. Pr. ii. 13 Thou .. siu'st 
"Bench-mute with thy decayed braines. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 358 Sufficient bed and “bench-room to rest and 
repose. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 237 The ’bench- 
screw is used to fasten boards between the cheeks, in order 
to plane their edges. 1881 Mechanic § 464 An ordinary 
carpenter's bench..with a bench vice and "bench stop. 
1849 Freeman Archit, 197 A ’bench table along the east 
wall. 1820 T. Mitchell Aristoph. 1 . 33 My poor ’bencli- 
-tied countrymen. 1696 Luttrell Brief Ret. IV. 108 A 
’bench warrant was issued. 1884 F. Britten Watch 4 
Clockm. 293 "Bench Winder .. fis] a key used for winding 
watches by a watch maker. 

Bench (benf), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To furnish with benches. 

4:1385 Chaucer L. G. IF’-08 I-beDchede newe with lurvi-s 
16x5 G. SANnvs Trav. 130This entry lof the pyramid] was.. 
benched on each side. 1729 Savage Wanderer v. y, There, 
bench'd with turf, an oak our seat extends. 1847 Tennyson 
Princess ii. 348 Stately theatres Bench'd crcscent-wise. 

+ 2 . To bank up, bank back. Obs. rare. 

1587 Fleming Cont. Holinshed 111 . 1547/1 \ f there were 
ante issue or drainiug of water vnder the wals.. they benched 
it, digging a trench at the fool of that part of the wall, and 
filling the same with earth. 

3 . a. trans. To seat on a bench. b. rejl. anil 
intr. To seat oneself; or take a seat, upon a bench. 

1605 Shaks. Lear 111. vi. 40 Thou his yoke fellow of 
equity, Bench by his side. 1611 — Wint. 7.1. u- 3M His 
Cup-bearer, whom I from meaner forme Haue Bench d, and 
rear’d to Worship. 1624 Heywood Captives iv. iii. in 
Bullen O.Pl. IV, The fryar.JJath lyke a surly Juslyce 
benshl himself. 1816 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. XLI. 
331 They..bench their weary joints. 


4 . intr. To bench in ; to recede in terraced levels 
1737 L. Clarke Hist. Bible \ 11.(1740^ 409 The whole ascent 
to it was, by the benching in, drawn in a sloping line from 
the bottom to the top. fold., Calling it a Pyramid, because 
of its. .benching in at every Tower. 

Benched (benjt), ppl a. [f. prcc. + -ed.] a. 
Furnished with benches, b. Seated on a bench. 

1394 p. PI. Crede 205 An halle WiJ> brode hordes aboute 
y-benched wel clcne. 1636 Heywood Loves Mistr. v. i. 
Wks. 1874 V. 148 Minos bench’d. 1873 Miss BaouGHTON 
Nancy III. 72, I sit benched among the old women. 

Bencher (be njai). [f. Bench sb. + -ekE] 

X. One who sits on a bench (or thwart) ; one 
who frequents the benches of a tavern. 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. AureL (1546) D d viij, If 
the pyllcrs bee of syluer, and benches of golde, and though 
the benchers be kynges. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 
iv, i, O, the benchers phrase: pauea verba. 1858 Haw¬ 
thorne Fr. % ft. Jmls. II. 286The benchers joke with the 
women passing by. i860 Hughes Tom Brown Ox/, xiii, 
Old companions, OpavCrai, benchers (of the gallant eight-oar 1. 

2 . One who officially sits on a bench ; a magis¬ 
trate, judge, assessor, senator, member of the San¬ 
hedrim, alderman, etc. arch. 

1571 Damon % P. in Hazl. Dodsl IV. 17 Of parasites and 
sycophants you are a grave bencher. 1607 Shaks. Cor. it. 
i. 91 A necessary Bencher in the Capitoll. 161a Bp. Hall 
Contempt. N. T. iv. xxx, The grave benchers of lerusalem 
. .Rabbies of Israel, a 1693 Ashmole Antiq. Berks ^1723) 
lit. 58 Ten of them Aldermen or chief Benchers. 

3 . spec. One of the senior members of the Inns 
of Court, who form for each Inn a self-elective 
body, managing its affairs, and possessing the pri¬ 
vilege of * calling to the bar.’ 

1582 Act 5 Eliz. i. § 5 As well Utter-Barrestcrs as Benchers. 
1691 Woon Ath.Oxon . 11 . 311 He was made successively 
Barrcster, utter Barrester, Bencher and Reader. 1711 Addi¬ 
son Sped. No. 2i P4 Benchers of the several Inns of Court, 
who seem to be Dignitaries of the Law. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. IV. 774 The benchers of the Inner '1 emple could 
hear the scandal, .no longer. 

Be nchership. [f. prec. +-ship.] The posi¬ 
tion or dignity of a bencher in an Inn of Court. 

1823 Lamb Elia, Benchers Inner Temple , They were co¬ 
evals, and had nothing but that and their benchership in 
common. 1865 Pall .Hall G. 29 Sept. 6/2 A bcnchership of 
Gray’s-inn has become vacant. 

Benching be-njiij), vbl. sb. [f. Bench + -ingL] 
a. The action of the vb. Bench, b. Benching 
up : working on the top of coal (Raymond Min¬ 
ing Gloss. 18S1). c. concr. A provision or range 
of bunches or seats. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. DeP. A’.xix. cx.xix.938 Diucrticulnm 
is a benchynge besyde the waye. 1866 Howells Vend, 
Life x.x. 335 The benching that passes round the shop. 

Benchlet be njlut . [f. Bench sb. + -let.] A 
little bench, a stool. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. X. nxi. vii, Three little bench, 
lets or stools .. stood before him. 1884 A. Putnam Police 
Judge x\ l 165 The petit judge might sil on his benchlet. 

Be'nch-mark. A surveyor's mark cut in some 
durable material, as a rock, wall, gate-pillar, face 
of a building, etc., to indicate the starting, closing, 
or any suitable intermediate, point in a line of 
levels*for the determination of altitudes over the 
face of a country. It consists of a series of wedge- 
shaped incisures, in the form of the * broad-arrow’ 
with a horizontal bar through its apex, thus ^. 
When the spot is below sea-lcvcl, as in mining 
surveys, the mark is inverted. 

[The horizontal bar is the essential part, the broad arrow 
being added (originally by the Ordnance Survey) as an 
identification. In taking a reading, an angle-iron 7 is held 
with its upper extremity inserted in the horizontal bar, so 
as to form a temporary bracket or bench for the support of 
the level ling-staff, which can thus be placed on absolutely 
the same base on any subsequent occasion. I lcnce the name.] 
1864 Webster cites Francis. 1883G. Symons Brit. Ram/. 
134 A series of levels has been taken from the gauge to an 
Ordnance bench mark. 

t Be'nch-whistler. Obs. One who sits 
idly whistling on a bench : a term of reproach. 

1543 Boordk Dydaryx iii. 245 Fyeoothe,benche-whystler, 
wylt thou stertc away nowe ? 1607 Chapman All Footes 

Plays (1873' I. 137 V’are but bench-whistlers now a dayes 
to them that were in our times. 1618 Hornby Sco. Drunk. 
(1859) 17 He that will not drinke off his whole scowre Is a 
bench-whistler. 

Bend (bend), sb. x Forms : 1- bend ; also 3 
biend, 4 beend. [Com. Teut., OK. b^nd str. 
fem. (pi. bpida) = OS. bendi, O Fr is. bende, MPu. 
bende, Goth, bandi OTeut. *bandj&-, f. band-, 
stem of bindan to Bind ; also in OK. sir. masc. 
(pi. b(ndas). This is the original English word, 
now superseded, cxc. in nautical use, by the cog¬ 
nate Band sb. 1 . Bond, from ON., the senses of 
which ran in ME. alongside of those of bend, so as 
to make it appear only another phonetic variant of 
those. The OE. pi. bettda remained in ME. as 
bende in collective sense of * bonds, imprisonment.’] 
+ 1 . Anything with which one’s body or limbs 
are bound; a band, bond, or fetter, pi. collective , 
Bonds, fetters, confinement, imprisonment. Obs. 

t 890 K. /E lfred Bxda iv. xxii. (Bo^w.) t>a benda sumes 
Kehafftes. c 1000 Ags. Ps. cvi[i]. 13 Heora bendas towearp. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. .\i. 2 Da Johannes on benduin \I fat- 


ton benden] ^thyrde Christes weoruc. < 1175 Moral Ode 
r8oin Lamb.Horn. 171 For lesen hi ofbende. Ibid. 289 In J?o 
loke biende \ Trin. MS. in lo&e bende]. c 1205 Lay. 18459 
pe king heom lette binden mid irene baende I1250 bendes). 
c 1300 Beket 15 Oft ia feteres and iu othe[r] bende. e 1400 
Gamelyn 457 To brynge me out of bendes. Ibid. 837 Game- 
lyn leet unfetere his brother out of beende- 

+ b fig. The 1 fetters’ or * shackles* of hahil, 
etc.; custody, keeping; = Band sbJ 8. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 9 pa \vxs Resend ed pat goldhord .. on 
pone bend pscs clacnan innoSes. cizoo Tnn, Coll. Horn. 

63 Ac pat .. unbinde <5 }>e be odes of wiSerfulnesse. 

+ c. A moral or spiritual bond or restraint; the 
bands or bonds of matrimony. =* Band sb\ 9. 

a 1250 Oivl Sf Night. 1426 Thurh chirche bende. / bid. 
1470 Thah spusing bendes thuncheth sore. 1340 Ayenb. 48 
pet ne habbep nenne bend ne of wodewehod ne of spoushod. 

+ d. ‘ Confinement’ at child-birth : * Our Lady’s 
Bands ’: see Band sb .I 1 c. 

1297 R. Glouc. 379 5 yf God me wole grace sende Vorto 
make my chyrche gon, & bringe me of kys bende. Z1330 
A'ing 0/ Tars 539 By the fourti wikes ende, Heo was dc- 
l>*vereci out of beende, Thorw help of Marie mylde. 

f 2 . A clamp or hand (of iron, etc.) for strength¬ 
ening a box, etc.; a connecting piece by which 
the parts of anything are bound together \ — Band 
sb. x 4, 5, Obs. 

a 1225 Atur. R. 382 Jbunden mid iren. .and mid brode kicke 
bendes. 1523 Fitzherb, Hush. § 4 Somme plowes haue a 
bende of yron. 1596 Spenser F. Q . n- vii 30 Huge great 
yron chests, and coffers strong, All bard with double bends. 

3 . Haul. A knot, used to unite one rope to an¬ 
other, or to something else; there are various 
kinds, as the cable bend, car rick bend\ fishermans 
bend, etc. (The only extant sense.) 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Bend, the knot by 
which one rope is fastened to another. 1819 Rees Cyd. s,v. 
Bends, For a carrick bend, lay the end of a rope, or hawser, 
across its standing part. 1829 Gen. P. Thompson hxerc. 
(1842) 1 . 114 Taking a bend on the bight of the rope. 1833 
Marryat P. Simple xiv, He taught me a fisherman's bend, 
which he pronounced to be the king of all knots. 

+ 4 . Comb, bend-ful, {obs.), a handful, a bundle. 
?« 1480 KyngCf Hermit 169 in Hazl. E.P.P. 20 The frere 
he had bot barly slro, Two thake bendsfull without mo. 
Bend (bend), j A- Forms: 1 bend, 5-6 bende. 
[Apparently originally English, as a sense of the 
prec. word: see the early quotations. But after¬ 
wards naturally identified with Oh. bende (mod. 
Fr. bande ): see Band jA- ; whence the later sense- 
development. Now used only in the Heraldic 
and technical senses 3, 4 (if 4 really belongs here). 

The OF. bende, bande, corresponds to ined.L. bind a, benda, 
Lombard benda. It. benda, bauda , Sp._and Pg. venda and 
banda ; pointing to a Romanic adoption of OHG. bindd, 
‘hand, fillet, tie, sash,' and also of Gothic bandi or other 
equivalent of OK. bend, with similar sense.) 
f 1 . A thin flat strip adapted to bind round. 

fa. A riband, fillet, strap, band, used for orna¬ 
ment or as part of a dress ; a sash, swaddling-band, 
hat-band, bandage ; = Band sb . 2 1-5. Obs. or \dial. 

c 1000 vEllric Gloss, in Wr-Wfilcker Voc. 152 Diadtma , 
bend ajimmed and gesrni^ed. — A imbus, mid golde je- 
siwud bend, c 1205 Lav. 24747 And m i d te ndc of g° ,dc 
.xlc hafdc his h<efd biuonge. c 1340 Gau\ Gr. Knt. 2517 
Vchc burne. .a bauderyk schulde haue, A bende a belef hym 
aboute, of a bry^t grenc. c 1450 Crt.o/ Love 810 A bend of 
golde and silke. 1463 in Bury Wills (1850*4* My bende 
for an hat of blak sylk and silvir. Item to John Coote my 
bende of whit boon with smale bedys of grene. 1491 Cax- 
ton Vitas Patr. (W. dc W.) 1. xlviii. <1495)93^/1 A lytyll 
bende, to swadle a lytyll chylde beynge in his cradle. 15x3 
Douglas sEmis 11. iii. (ii.)* 3 8 About my held ane gairland 
or a bend. 1552 Huloet, Bende, fillet or kerchiefe. annen- 
lum. 1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 365 Bast dogs haire down to a 
bend or piece of cloth, and fasten the same close to the said 
forehead. 1790 Grose Prov. Gloss., Bend, a border of a 
woman’s cap; north. 1791 9 Statist. Acc. Scot . XL 173 
(Jam.) The [Archery] prize [at Kilwinning], from 1488 to 
1688, was a sash, or as it was called, a benn .. a piece of 
Taffeta or Persian, of different colours, chiefly red, green, 
white, and blue. 

f b. Anal. A band, a ligament. Obs. 

,398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. v. The k/idde curtel 
folowek, b at hal ‘cerotica' [sclerotica ]j kat. .dcfende> all k« 
o|^r from k« hardnessc of k« and ,s as 11 wcrc * )€n de 
[ligamenturn] of h c > e - , . . . „ 

fc. A scroll or riband in decorative lObs . 

r 1535 in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 206 And for 246 bends or 
poses, .set up in the same windows. 1743 A. Milns id M ade 
Melrose Ab. <1861) 33 On the East of this Window there 
is a Niche, having a monk for the supporter of the statue, 
holding a Bend with each Hand about his Breast, fiwi 
Wade ibid. 314 A venerable monk, bearing a band or scroll.] 
f 2 . A ‘stripe’ inflicted by a lash or rod. Obs. 
rare. (Also in form band, belonging to Band sb.~ 

after sense 8.) ' 

r 1400 Ywaine * Gan*. 2394 He bar a scourge with corde> 
ten.. Efter ilka band brast out the blodc. a 1 «o Peebles to 
Play, Quoth he,'Tliy back sail bear ane bend ; In laith, 
quoth she,‘we meit not.’ , , .. . 

3 . Her. An ordinary formed by two parallel 
lines drawn from the dexter chief to the sinister 
base of the shield, containing the fifth part of the 
field in breadth, or the third if charged. (See 
quot. 1872.) Bend sinister : a similar ordinary 
drawn in the opposite direction ; one of the marks 
of bastardy. CL Baton. In bend \ placed bend wise. 
Parted per bend\ divided bendwisc. 










BEND. 

e 1430 Syr Getter. 3924 Armes he bereth riche and clene, 
With bendes of gold wel besene. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. 
exciv. 170 Euery bataylle had cote armurcs of grene clothe 
and therof the ryght quarter was yelowe with whyte bendes, 
wherfor that parlement w'as callyd the parlement of the 
whyte bende. 157* Bossewecl Armorie 11. 33 b, Thei are 
called Bendes. 1598 Drayton' Heroic. Ep. xxi. 95 That 
Lyon plac'd in our bright Silver bend. 162* Peacham Compl. 
Gentl. i. (1634)9 Some |bare] their Lathers whole Coate., 
in bend dexter. Ibid., Vet it is the custome with vs, and 
in Prance, to allow them for Noble, by giving them sometimes 
their Fathers proper Coate, with a Bend sinister. 1662 Fuller 
Worthies 1.48 A Bend is esteemed the best Ordinarie, being 
a Belt bom in its true posture athwart. 1688 R. Holme 
Armory t. 74 Parted per Bend Sinister. 1816 Scott Antiq. 
xii, The bend of bastardy upon the shield yonder. 1872 
RuskiN Eagles .V. § 235 The Bend..represents the sword- 
belt. 

4 . A shape or size in which ox- or cow-hides are 
tanned into leather, forming half of a ‘ butt.’ 

A 4 butt ’ is the entire hide of the back and flanks reduced to 
a rough rectangle, by what is technically called ‘rounding,' 
i. e. cutting off the surrounding thinner parts (the hide of 
the head and shoulders, and of the belly and shanks on 
each side of the ‘butt'). When this is cut in two by 
a line down the middle of the back, before tanning ias is 
mostly done in Scotland and the north of England), each 
half is called a * bend/ Butts and bends contain the thickest 
and strongest hide, the qualities of which arc further de¬ 
veloped by special processes in tanning, so as to make the 
stoutest leather. Hence 

b. Bend-leather (orig. northern ): the leather 
of a ‘bend,’ i.e. the thickest and stoutest kind of 
leather (from the back and flanks), used for soles 
of boots and shoes; sole-leather. 

1600 Heywooo i A". Fdw. Wks. 1874 1 . 40, I had rather 
than a bend of leather Shee and I might smouch together. 
1865 Times 29 Apr., An average amount of business has 
been done in leather during the month. Foreign heavy 
butts and bends have been in only moderate demand. 

b. 1581 Lambarue Eiren. iv. 164 If any tanner have raised 
with any mixture any hide to bee converted to backes, IhmkI- 
leather, clowting-leather. 1709 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXV 11 . 
76 Of Substance not unlike to English Bend or Sole-Leather. 
1811 Scutt in Lockhart (1839) III. 344 Sir..can you say 
anything clever about bend leather? 1880 Btackw. Mag. 
Feb. 254 But Jem was a tough one and never knew pains 
In his vulcanite bowels and bend-leather brains. 

fBend, sbA Obs. Forms; 5-6 bende, 6 7 
bend. [Late 15th c. bende. a. P\ bende , another 
(? earlier) form of F. bande ^corresp. to It., Sp., 
Pg. banda) 'an organized company of men,’ a 
Band. Both forms, bende and bande , appear to 
have been introduced from Fr. by Caxton (see 
Band sbA) ; but bende was by far the more fre¬ 
quent form till late in the 16th c., being always used 
by Ld. Berners, Sir T. More, Grafton, etc., though 
band{e , alone appears in the versions of the 
Bible (Tindale and Coverdale have bonde in John 
xviii. 3, where the later versions have bande ; blit 
the word is not frequent in any form before the 
Geneva version of 1557). Bend is rare after 
1600 ; the Shaks. folio of 1623 has always band. 
The sense of ' faction, party,’ is assigned also by 
Cotgrave to F. bande, and by Minsheu to Sp. 
banda .] 

An organized company of men ; — Band sbA) a 
party, a faction ; a gang. 

1475 Caxton Jason 78 Upon them that they founde 
not of their bende. 1509 Fisher Fun. Scrm. C'tcss Rt\h- 
tnondnjdB) 15 Vf ony faccyons or bendes w ere made secretly 
amongst her hede Officers. 1539 Tonstall Scrm. Palm 
Sund.{ 1823*33 Cornelius the Centuryon, capytayne of the 
ltalyons bende. 1544 Stalbrioge Epist. 24 A bende of bolde 
braggers. 1552 Huloet, Bende of men, commonly of ten 
souTdiers, manipulus, 1579 Spenser Sheph . Cat. May 32 
A fresh bend Of louely Nymphs. 1600 Holland Livy xxiu. 
473 The bend and faction of the Cossanes. .kept himdow ne. 
1611 Speeo Hist. Gt. Brit. tx. xviii. 15 The Duke of Glou- 
cester .. and other Lords, the chiefe of his bend 

Bend (bend), sbA [A late derivative of Bend v 
appearing in the 16th c.] 

I. Related to Bend v . II. 

1 . The action of the verb Bend; bending, in¬ 
curvation ; bent condition, flexure, curvature. 

1597 Way to Thrift* 62 Too mickle bend will breake thy 
bow When the game is alder best, c 1790 Imison Sett. Arts 
I. 112 When the strong spring C is set on bend against the 
opposite ends of the pins. C1806 A. Mackintosh Driffield 
Angler 229 The effect of the proper degree of bend. 1816 
Bvron Ch. /far. m. ch, The gush of springs, .the bend Of 
stirring branches. 1858 Hawthorne. Fr. «$• It. Jm/s. I. 236 
A wave just on the bend, and about to break over. 

2 . A bending of the body ; a bow. Obs. except 
with defining words, as an instance of sense 1. 

(Cf. the slang phrase Grecian Bend, denoting a certain 
bending forward of the body in walking, affected by some 
women c 1872-80.) 

1529 Lyndesav Complaint 181 With bendis and beckis 
For wantones. a 1550 Christis Kirk Gr. vi, Platefute he 
bobit up with bendis, For Maid he made requiest. f Mod. 
With a quick bend of the body, a slight bend of the knee, etc. 1 
f 3 . Inclination of the eye in any direction, glance. 
Obs. rare. 

1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 1. ii. 123 That same eye whose bend 
doth awe the world. 

4 . Turn of mind, inclination, bent. Obs . except 
with defining words, as an instance of sense 1. 

1591 in Harl. Misc. (1809^ II, 21 r For (he more forcihle 
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attraction of these vnnaturall people being wcake of vnder- 
standing) to this their bend, these sccdetnen of treason bring 
certain bulles from the Pope. 1610 Fletcher Fait/rf Sheph. 
(T.) Farewel, poor swain : thou art not for niy bend, c 1815 
Fuseli Led . A rt vii. (1848*491 The prevalent bend of the 
reigning taste. 

5 . cotter. A thing of bent shape ; the bent part of 
anything, e.g. of a river, a road ; a curve or crook. 

r 1600 Rob. Hood (Ritson) 11. xi. 17 A herd of deer was in 
the bend AH feeding before his face. 1727 Chambers Cyct. 
s.v. Flying , The bony part, or bend of the wing into which 
the feathers are inserted. 1803 Suuthey Eng. Eclog. ix A 
long parade .. Round yonder bend it reaches A furlong 
further. 1879 Fkuuok Ciesar xix. 319 At a bend of the river 
four miles below Paris. 1883 Century Mag. 378 The per¬ 
fection of fishhooks in shank, bend, barb and point. 

0 . Ntiul. (//.) * The crooked timbers which make 
the ribs or sides of a ship’ (J.) ; the wales. 

1626 Caw. Smith A aid. i ’ng. Seamen u The Orlope, the 
ports, the bend, the bo we. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. ii. 6 
from bend to bend, or wailc to waile, which are the out¬ 
most timbers on the ship sides, and are the chiefe strength 
of her sides, to which the foot-hookes, beanies, and knees 
are bolted, and are called the first, second, and third Bend. 
> 7*5 Sloane Jamaica II. 344 A signal of distress from a 
plank being started on her bend, on the forepart of the ship. 
1803 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 118451 *27 She is to ue 

caulked, her bends blacked and painted. 

b. ‘ The chock of the bowsprit.’ Smvth Sailor s 
IFord.-bh. 

17 . See quet. (Perhaps belongs here.' 

1847 78 Jl alliut.i.l, Bcnd,i\ semicircular piece of iron used 
as part of a horse's harness to hold up the chains when 
ploughing. 1881 Evans Leicester Wds.\ E. Dial. Soc.) 103 
Bend, a piece of bent plate-iron which went over the back 
of the last hurse at plough. Now 118481 disused. 

II. Probably related to Bend v. V. 
t 8. ; A spring, a leap, a bound.’ Jamieson. Sr. 
Obs. [Cf. Bend v. 22.] 

1513 Douglas sEncis v. vi. 58 Befoir tliaim all furth bow ii- 
with a bend Nisus a far way. 1550 Lyxihsay Sqr. Meldrunt 
519 Qtihairon fa steed] he lap, and tuik his speir.. And 
bow-til fordward with ane bend. 

0 . A long draught, ‘a pull of liquor.' Jamieson. 
Only in .SV. [Cf. Bend v. 23.] 

1725 Ramsav Geu/lefhtph. in Poems(i844‘ 31 Come, gi*/s 
the other bend, We drink their healths, what ever way it end. 

Bend (bend), v. Forms ; J\i. t. 1-3 bende, 4-6 
bend, 4 -5 bente, 3 - bent, 6- bended. Pa.pple. 

1 bended, 4-3 y-, i-, ye-bent, 4 6 bente, 6 y-, 
i-bente, bende, 4 - bended, bent. [OK. byidan, 
prob. identical with OX. benda 4 to join, strain, 
strive, bend.’ (The rare MIIG. beuden ‘to fetter' 
is perhaps of independent formation.) OTeut. 
*bandjan, f. bandjA- 'string, band,’ in OK. bind. 
In OK. used only in the senses • to restrain with 
a bond, fetter, confine,’ and 'to bend a bow,’ orig. 
'to hold in restraint or confine with the string.’ 
From the latter by transference of the word to the 
bowed or curved condition of a bent bow, came 
the now main sense of' to bow, curve, or crook.’ 
Cf. the partly parallel history of F. bander , OF. 
bender (= Pr. and It. benda re, bandare, Sp. ami 
Pg. vcndar, bandar .] 

Gen. sign. I. To fasten or constrain with a 
* bend’ or bond ; to confine, fetter, spec. To con¬ 
strain a how with the string thence, to wind up a 
cross-bow. cock a pistol); to fasten ropes, sail? 
to the yards, horses to a vehicle, lienee arise 
lwo lines of development ; II. To bow or curve, 
deflect, inflect, bow oneself. stoop, submit, jield ; 
III. To direct or level a weapon, to aim, bring 
to bear, bring one’s force or energies to bear. By 
blending of these; IV. To direct or turn one’s 
steps, oneself, one's mind, eyes, ears, in any spe¬ 
cified direction. 

I. To bind, to constrain, to make fast. 

+ 1 . traus. To pul in bonds, to fetter. Obs. 

1036 O.E. Chron. <MS. C.> Snme hi man bendy. 

2 . spec. To constrain or bring into tension by a 
string (a bow, an arbalest, a catapult, etc.) For¬ 
merly also bend up ; - L. tend ere. In later times 
associated with the curved shape into which the 
bow is brought ; = L .jlectere. (Hence branch II.) 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. vii, 13 He bende his bogan, se is nu gearo 
to sceotanne. 1297 R. Glouc. 377 So slyf man he was in 
harm**, in Ssoldren, & in lende, palvnneke eny man m>4te 
hys bowe bende. Ibid. 536 Arblastes sonc & ginnes with¬ 
out* me bende. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvti. 682 The Kif- 
gynour than deliuerly Gcrt bend the gyne in full grel hy. 
a 1400 Odovian 1495 And they withoute gynnes bente, And 
greet stones to hem sente, r 1400 Dcstr. Troy xxm. 9475 
Paris bend vp his bow with his big arme. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 30 Bende bowys, Undo. C1500 Rob. ltood{ Ritson 
1. i. 1266 Sonc there were good bowes ibent. 1599 G«eene 
George a G. (1861) 264 Bend up your bows, and see your 
strings be tight. 1697 Dryoen Ftrg. Georg . 11.774 The Groom 
his Fellow-Groom at Buts defies; And bends his Bow, and 
levels with his Eyes. 1870 Bryant Homer I. 11. 71 Philoc- 
tetes, A warrior skilled to bend the bow. 

t b. Transferred to the harquebus, pistol,‘etc. 
when these took the place of the bow and arba¬ 
lest; perhaps, as Littre suggests in regard to the 
similar use of Fr. bander, with special reference to 
the old form of lock which had to be wound up 


BEND. 

like a clock: To cock, Obs. 1 Hence branch 
III.) 

1633 T. Stapeord Pae. Hib.v i. <1821 82 The Pistoll bent, 
bothheart and hand, ready to doe the deed. 

®- Jig. 

1611 Bible Jer. ix. 3 And they bend their tongue like 
their how for lies. 

3 . fig. To strain, brace, tighten, wind up, bring 
into tension (like a strung bow or wound up 
harquebus . ref. To strain every nerve, brace or 
wind oneself up, nerve oneself; — Fr. se bander. 
Obs. or arch. Also bend up : cf. 2. 

<1380 Sir Fern mb. 545 WiJ> l j e Sarsyn pat waspor! 
wax wrob on his herte & bente hym bryinly as a bor. a 1529 
Skelton Ags/. Garueschc 41 Boldly bend you to batcli, auU- 
buske yourself to sa\e. c 1565 R. Lindsay Chron. JS* 4 t. 
(1814) 79 Nothing effeired of this disadvantage, bol/father 
bendit up, and kindled thereat, Ihe] rushed forwajll upon 
Craigiewallace. 1599 Shaks. Hen. l\ in. i. 16 Now set the 
Teeth .. Hold hard the Breath, and bend vp euery Spirit 
To hi-. full height. 1605 — Macb. 1. vii. 79. I am settled, 
and bend up Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. :8i6 
Sc on Old Mod. vii. Her whole mind .apparently bent up 
tu the solemn interview. 

4 . iVaut. To tic, fasten on, make fast .cf. Bend 
sb. 1 3) ; c.g. to bend a rope. 'Jo bend the cable : 
to fasten it to the ring of the anchor. To bend a 
sail : ‘ to extend or make it fast to its proper yard 
or stay* (Adm. Smyth . 

1399 Rich. Rede less tv. 72 They bente on a bonet, and 
bare a tuple saile Affor the wynde ffrevdiely, to make a good 
(fare, c 1440 Mode Arth. (Roxl>.> 34 A clothe that oucr the 
h.*tc was bente Sir Gawayne lyfte vp and weulc in bayne. 
1626 C\rr. Smith Ace id. i ng. Seamen 16 Bend your cables 
to your Anchors. 1793 S.v eaton Edystoue L. § 262 We 
concluded, .to bend our sails -which had indeed been all 
unbent and stowed down in the hold for the summer' and 
try to gain Plymouth Sound. 1833 Marry \r P. Simple 
xv, He desired Mr. Falcon to get new sails np and bend 
them. 1867 S.v vi it. Sailor s H’d.-Bk., Bending the Cable, 
the operation of clinching, or tying the cable to the ring 
of its anchor. — Bending ropes i> to join ihem together 
with a bowline knot, and then make their own ends fast 
upon themselves, 

t 5 . To harness the horses to (a cart or other 
vehicle); to yoke. Obs. v Cf. Ger. and I)u. spannen 
to stretch, to bend a bow, to yoke a vehicle. See 
also Bind in this sense.; 

1513 Douglas .‘Ends x*i. v. 169 Sum brydillB stedis, 
and cartis vp dyd bend. 1535 Covlkuall Gen. xlvi, 29 Then 
Joseph bended his chardl fast |Vulgate jttneto turrit 1 
Wyct.tF, Joseph ioyned his chare; 1611 made ready], and 
wente vp to mete Israel his father. 

II. To bring into the shape or direction of a bent 
bow. *Of (he shape of a thing. 

0 . trans. To put or bring into the shape of a 
bow ; to arch. Obs. exc. as a specific sense of 7. 

f 1320 Cast, /.one 743 For heuene-bouwe is .abouten i-bent. 
Wib alle bf hewes bat hint beb i-sent. 1382 Wyci.if fsa. Ii, 

1 t The Lord thi shapere, that bente heuenes, and foundidr 
the erthe. 1483 Cath. Angl. 27/1 To bend, arcuate. 1655 
Vaughan Si/e.v Seint. 0858' 50 Who gave the clouds so 
brave a bow. Who bent the spheres. (1839 Bailkv host us 

x, Who hendst the llea\ens before thee like a bow.l 

b. To bend the brews : {orig.) to arch the eye¬ 
brows ; (later) to wrinkle or knit the brow ; to 
frown, scow], Cf. Bent. 

a 1300 in Wright Lyric P. 34 ( M.ilr.» Heo hath browes bend 
an heh. c 1340 Goto. <v Gr. Knt. 303 He.. Bende his bresed 
bro;e/. 1387 Tkkiisa Higdon 118631 I. 9 iM?tz.> Now men 
.. wolde . whette her lunges and bende hire browes. 1530 
Palsgr. 448/2 Thou bendest thy browes upon me as thou 
woldest eate me. 1559 Myrr. Mag., Dk . Suffolk xvii, For¬ 
tune tan both bend and smothe her browe. 1631 Gouct 
God's Arnnvs ». $ 4t. 66 Passion will soone manifest it self** 

. .by bending his browes. 1774 Blacklock Graham 1. xx, In 
vain lhat rage which bends thy brow. | Cf. 1593 Shaks. Rich. 
It. tt. i. 170 Or bend one wrincklc on my Soueraigne’s face.J 
7 . To constrain (anything straight into any 
kind of arched or angular shape ; to stretch out of 
the straight; to bow, curve, crook, inflect. Usually 
said of things linear, but also of surfaces, to dint. 

4 Bend’ is not said of flaccid things, such as cotton, 
cloth, pajier. which are ‘folded’; but only of such 
as possess some rigidity, as a card, wood, metal, 
gristle; or of rigid things having joints, as the 
arm or back-bone. Now the main sense. 

>393 Gower Conf. Ii. 247 On knees down bent. 1415 Pol. 
Poems <1859) II. 125 His basonel to his brayn was. bent. 
e 1435 Torr. Port. 2590 No man That myght make Torent 
to bowe, Xe his bak to bend. 1584 Lyly Campaspe v. i, To 
bend his body every way, and his mind no way. 1593 Shaks 
Rich. //, v. tii. 98 Aunt. Vnto my mothers prayres, 1 bend 
my knee. Vorkc. Against them both, my true ioynls bended 

be. 1597 Gerard Herbal 111. xlii. <16331 1357 Branches .. 
so easie tu be bent or bowed, that hereof they make Hoops. 
1667 Milton P. L. i. 616 Their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round. 1751 De- 
saguukrs Fires Imfy. ip A Tube, .bended in the manner 
of a Syphon, a 1776 J. Ferguson Astnm.i 1803' in Take 
about seven feet of strong wire, and bend it into a circular 
form. 1813 Byron Giaour 68 lie who hath bent him o'er 
the dead. 1836 Dickens Sk. B02 iv. »C. D.ed.) 39 His form 
is bent by age. 

b. To apply the same kind of action to alter 
curvature in any way, e.g. to straighten what is 
crooked. 

1616 R. C. Times' Whistle <1871* 125 The tree growing 
crooked, if you'l have it mended, Whilst that it is a twigg 
it must be bended. 1674 Petty Disc. bef. R. Soc. 2, 1 haue 
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therefore, to streighten this crooked stick, bent it .. the 
quite contrary way. 

C. To make (a thing fixed al one end) curve 
over for the time from the erect position. 

1681 Chetham Angler's Vademi. i. § 9 The Yew, though 
much bended, will quickly return to its former standing. 
1692 R. Lestka.nce Fables 215 (1708) 1 . 233 The Oak was 
stubborn and chose rather to Break than to Bend. 1832 A. 
Cunningham Song ‘ A Wet Sheet \ A wind that follows fast 
. .And bends the gallant mast. ^ 1885 Truth 28 May 848/2 
The poplars are bent by the rising wind. 

8 . intr . To assume or receive a curved form, or 
a shape in which one part is inclined at an angle 
to the other. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R . vt. iv, (1495) 191 Tor tender- 
nes the lymmes of the chylde maye..bowe and liende and 
take dyuers shapes. 1577 Gascoigne in Farr’s S. P. (1845* 

I. 37 The Rainbowc bending in the skie, Bedeckte with 
sundrye hewes. 1815 EncycL Brit . ted. 5) VIII. 436 Their 
knees, .bend so, that they are apt to trip and stumble. 1816 
. Wilson City 0/Plague 1. i. 30 No knee 1 his day .. hath 
ent before its altar. 

b. To curve over from the erect position. 
(Usually said of things that recover their position 
when the bending force is withdrawn.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Troytus n. 1378 T'hogh she bende, yet she 
stont a-rote. a 1593 H. Smith Whs. (1867) II. 90 A house 
bending to fall. 1697 Dhvden Virg. Georg, in. 311 The 
waving Harvest bends beneath his Blast. 1751 Johnson 
Rambt. No. 144 7* 8 The trees that bend to the tempest 
erect themselves again when its force is past. 1752 Hkkyf.v 
Medit. II. 33 T he knotty Oaks bend before the Blast. 

9 . spec. Of persons: To bend the body, to stoop; 
to assume a bent or stooping posture. To haul 
over, i.e. with attention. 

c 1274 Chaucer And . <y Arc. 186 Hir daunger made him 
bootnc bowe and beende. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 39, 

I would bend vnder anie heauic vvaight. 1667 Milton P. 
/.. iv. 462 A Shape within the watry gleam appeerd, Bend¬ 
ing to look on me. 1727 Swift Gulliver 11. viii. 174 One 
of tlie servants opening the door, I bent down to go in. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. t. xi, The sooty smith bends over his 
anvil. 1850 Lvtton My Novel \ i.\i, He bent down and 
kissed her cheek 

b. To stoop down as from a height. 

1839 Sir R. Grant Hyntn 1 Saviour, when in dust to Thee’ 
i, Bending from Thy throne on high, Hear our solemn 
Litany! 1853 Maurice Thcol. Ess. vi. 108 We want to see 
absolute Goodness and Truth. We want to know whether 
they can bend to meet us. 

C. esp. To bend the body in submission or reve¬ 
rence ; to bow unto, to, before , towards . 

a 1586 Svunev in Farr’s Set. P. I. 63 The desert-dwellers 
at his beck shall bend. 1611 Biule Isa. lx. 14 The sonues 
also of them that afflicted thee, shall come bending vino 
thee. 1648 Milton Psalm Ixxxi. 62 Who hate the Lord 
should then be fain To bow to him and bend. 1667 — P. L. 

11. 477 Towards him they I>end. 1763 Churchill Poems 
I. 72 Here let me bend, great Dryden. at thy shrine. 1813 
Scott Rokeby iv. xxx, Their chief to Wilfrid bended low. 
1850 Rodertson Serm. Ser. n. ii. <1864 24 Science bending 
before the Child, becoming childlike. 

10. fig. To submit, to bow ; to yield, give way 
to ; to prove pliant, tractable, or subservient. 

’la 1400 Cursor M. 13S4 < Fairfax MS.» He wende hat alle 
sulde til his wil bende. 1644 Quarles Judgm. 9* Mercy 146 
Whose leaden souls are taught by stupid reason to stand 
bent at every wrong. 1723 Sheffield iL)k. Buckhm.i U’ks. 
1753 L 0 Under this law both kings and kingdoms bend. 
*763 J- Brown Poetry *Y Mas. § 12. 207 Well attested Facts 
are stubborn Things, and will not bend to general Affirma¬ 
tions. 1823 J. Kadcock Dom. Amusem. 92 If any excessive 
paroxysms do not immediately bend before it. 1841 Macau- 
1 ay Let. in Trevelyan Life (18761 II. ix. 108 All considera¬ 
tions as to dignity of style ought to bend to his consideration. 

11. trans. To cause (a person, the temper, spirit, 
mind, or will) to bow, stoop, incline, or relent. 

1538 Starkey England 24 Bend your selfc to that to the 
wycn you are borne. 1583 Stanyhurst Aeneis 11. (Arb.i 65 
Yf that prayer annye the bendelh. 1652 L. S. People s 
Lib. i. 2 Seeing he will not be bended by reason. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 331 The spirit of the rustic 
gentry was not to be bent. 1872 Freeman Norm. Corn?. 
(1876) IV. xviii. 156 The sight in no way bent the hearts of the 
men of Exeter. 1877 Mrs. Olipiiant Makers Flor. xv. 367 
To ask pardon, no doubt a hard thing to bend his mind to. 

12 . To bend the head or face : to lower it or direct 
it downwards, by bending the neck ; to bow the 
head. 

a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. i. 6 With their faces bended 
downwards. 1697 Dkyden Virg. Georg, iv. 740 'Frees bent 
their Heads to near him. c 1720 S. Wesley Hymn 0/Eu> 
/oils 102 Bend your heads, in homage bend, i860 Tyndall 
Gtac. 1. § 3. 29 He took my hand and, silently bending down 
his head, kissed it. 

b. intr. (for ref.) Predicated of the head. 

1872 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life 111 . 169 The sight of the 
dull faces bending round the gaming tables. 1875 Miss 
Thackeray Miss A ngd xxi, 195 The heads bend in long line. 
* * Of the direction in which a thing lies. 

13 . trans. To turn away from the straight line 
(without reference to the curve imparted); to in¬ 
cline in any direction ; lo dcfiect, turn. 

1513 Dougeas sEneis ix. vi. 23 The carlis stand with ly- 
mowris bendyl strek. 1563 Hyll Arte Garden. (1593^ *55 
[They] will in the next morrow, bee turned or bended another 
way. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim.fyAIin. 1 ntrod., The foremost 
loogest [leggesj are bended forewards; but those that leap 
..are bended backward. 1877 Proctor Spectroscope i. 11 
The ray is again bent from the perpendicular. 
fig. 188a Pebody Eng. Jrnltstn. xvi. 123 He used gene¬ 
rally to bend conversation in such way as to avoid coming 
into dispute with his companions. 
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14 . intr. To have a direction away from the 
straight line, to incline in any direction, to trend. 

1572 MascalC^'/. CVi# A* (1627)255 llis groyne and snout 
short, and beinding backeward. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) 

III. 216 The Island ..bending from him full West. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 117 That mountainc of the one side 
bendeth downe toward Euxinus. 1609 Bibee (Douay) 1 Sam. 
xx, 41 David rose out of his place which did bend to the 
South. 1730 A. Gordon Muftis Amphith. 267 Spikes .. 
which stretched forward into the Arena, and . . bended to¬ 
wards it. 1858 Ixlngf. Discov. North Cape xviii, And now 
the land .. Bent southward suddenly, 
fb. fig To tend. Obs. 

1579T0MSON Calvin s Serm. Tim. 641/x These three bend 
(as it were) to one, to wit, the riche men must do good, and 
part with their goodes to other, and giue willingly. 

f 15 . trans. {fig.) To turn aside or pervert from 
the right purpose or use; lo twist, wrest. Obs. 

a 1555 Latimer Serm. <y Rent. (1845.) 33 2 Forasmuch as I 
have heard, Eece vobiscum sum .. bended to corroborate 
the same. 156* Cooper Aksiv. Def. Truth (1850! 91 Their 
successors, by little and little, bent the same name unto the 
action and celebration of the Sacrament. 

116 . trans. To incline, dispose in mind ; mostly 
in pass, to be inclined or disposed to, towards ; to 
be prone, liable, ready; to be addicted, given. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England 78 Thys iduincs and vanyte, to 
the wych the most parte of our pepul ys much gyven and 
l>ent. 1579 E. K. in Spenser’s Shcph. Cal. Apr. 5 Gloss., 
Aprill.. is most bent to showres. 1607 I'opskll Serpents 
782 There is not one of them so ill bent, so malapertly 
sawey, and impudently shamelesse. 1708 Swift Saer. Test 
Wks. 1755 II. 1.124, 1 am hugely bent to bdicye, that when¬ 
ever you concern yourselves in our affairs, it is certainly \ 
for our good. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. xi, Seemed 
bent to extenuate. 

+ b. intr. To incline, lean, in mind or conduct. ! 
1567 Triall Treas. (1850’ 16 He that bendeth to folowe his 
own inclination. 1577 Holinsheo Chron. III. 1029 2 Al¬ 
though Ket bent to all vngratiousnes. 

III. To direct, aim (as a bow bent for shooting'. 

Cf. Jer. li. 3 Against him that bendeth let the archer bend 
his bow. 

1 17 . trans. To direct, turn, aim, level, bring to 
bear (cannon, forces, etc.) against, upon, at. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 44S i They bended agaynst the caste 11 ten 
courtaultesand fyfteneserpentylies. 1577 HolinshedCVj ron. 
III. 1095/2 They bent their ordinance against the gate. 
1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 37 Our cannon shall be bent Against 
the brow.es of this resisting lowne. 1649 Cromwell in Car¬ 
lyle Lett. evii. <1871 II. 163 They bent their guns al the 
frigate. 1801 Scott Cadyow Castle xxxv, With hackbut 
bent, my secret stand Dark as the purposed deed I chose, 
t b. To aim, couch, direct (a spear or sword). 
1591 Spensf:r Virg. Gnat. Iii, Each doth against the others 
bodie bend 11 is curbed steele. 1596 F. Q. 1. iii. 34 So bent 
his speare and spurd his horse with yron heele. 1504 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill , 1. ii. 95 Thy inurd'rous Faulchion .. The which 
thou once didd'st bend against her brest. 

fc. fig. To direct (hostile action or words) 
against, on, (prayers lo heaven, etc. Obs. 

1577 Hanmer Au'. Iu\ l. Hist. < 1619*96 The persecution .. 
was so vchcmcnily bent against him. 1605 Shaks. Lear 11. 
i. 4S The Gods 'Gainst 1 ’uricides did all the thunder bend. 
1653 Ckomwi-LL Lett, Aj. Sp. (Carl.) III. 219, I shall rather 
bend my prayers for you. 1681 E. Sclater Serm. Putney 
\z All their Subtlety and Polity must be bent against them, 
t d. intr. (for nfi. Obs. 
a 1636 Milton Arttides 6 This, this is she To whom our 
vows and wishes betid. 

18 . trans. 'I*o direct, apply, or bring to bear 
strenuously one's mind, energies, etc.) on, upon. 

C1510 Mori: Pints Wks.(i557* 30 A very louer heleueth in 
his mynde, On \y horn so euer he hath his heart Ibenle, 1 hat 
iiuhat person incline maye nothingftnde, But honorable. 1577 
Harrison England 11. iii. 11877* 79 If they bend their minds 
to the knowledge of the same. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. 
v. § 10 The scope .. whereunto they bend their endeavours. 
1796 Burke Regit. Peace Wks. 1842 11 . 313 They bent.. 
their designs and efforts to revive tlie old French party. 
1876 Green Short Hist. ii. £ 8 (1882) 102 A sovereign who 
bent the whole force of his mind to hold together an Empire, 
b. rejl. I'o direct or apply oneself rare. 

1591 Lokih Farr's S. P. (1845)1. M° Whilst in the garden of 
this earthly soile Myself to solace and to bath 1 bend. 1593 
Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 362 Many Bishops bent themselves 
to alter the Emperours minde. 1669 Bunyan Holy Citie 
56 If any shall.. bend themselves to disappoint the designs 
of the Eternal God. 1850 Thackeray Pendennis Ixxi, To 
the completion of which he bent himself with all his might. 
C. intr. (for rejl.) 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 285 If to the Warlike Steed 
thy Studies bend, Or for the Prize in Chariots to contend. 
1856 Kane Arct. Exp. 11 . xxvi. 258 Bending to our oars as 
the water opened fwej reached the shore. 

19 . To be bent : to be intent, determined, re¬ 
solved. Const, on or upon {to, for, obs.) an object 
or action ; also (arch.) to do (something). 

c 1400 Cot'. Myst. 1 x841 > 3 Now be we l»eni In this pagent 
the trexvthc lo telle. 1561 *T. Norton Calvin's hist. 1.66To 
bring him-lo be more hedcfully bent to make amendes. 1626 
Bacon New All. 15 And was only bent to make his King¬ 
dom and People happy. 1762 Goeosm. Cit. IV. vi. (1837) 
26 The youth seems obstinately bent on finding you on!. 
a 1859 De Quincey IVks. XIII. 49 He is . . bent upon con¬ 
fusing us; and I am bent upon preventing him. 1868 
Morris Earthly Par. ii. (1870) 173 Like my fathers, bent to 
gather fame. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) 11 . vii. 158 
A project on which the King was fully bent. 

IV. Figurative uses in which ‘ direct, aim,* and 
‘bow, defied, turn,’ are combined. 

20 . intr. To direct oneself, proceed, lurn. arch. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Reddens ill. 76 f>ei .. burnischcd her 
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bcekis, and bent to-him-Yvardis And ffolowid him ffersly. 
4-1460 Towneley Myst. 303 (Matz.) To hir buxumly 1 red 
that we bende. 1601 Shaks. All's IVelt in. it 57 Thence 
we came : And .. Thither we bend againe. 1698 Dryden 
sEncidw. 438 Why to the Shore the thronging people bent. 
1713 Addison Cato 111. ii. 124 But see ! My brother Marcus 
bends this way! 1813 Byron Corsair 1. xvii, He .. Down 
to the cabin with Gonsalvo bends. 

b. trans . To direct or turn (one’s sleps, course, 
way, etc.). 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 19 Hce knewe not which 
way to bende his pace. 1583 STANYHURST sEneis i.(Arb.)24 
Oure course tward Italyc bending.^ 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 
573 Thither his course he bends Through the calm Firma¬ 
ment. 1718 Pope Iliad 11.64 To the fleet Atrides bends his 
way. 1821 Joanna Bau.lie Wallace xxii, And to the wild 
woods bent his speed. 1883 M. Crawford Mr. fsaacs xii. 
268 Thither we all three bent our steps. 

c. trans. To direct (anything led, driven, or 
carried), arch. 

1583 Stanyhurst sEneis it. (Arb.) 47 To Troy ward when 
first you bended a nauye. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. v. 14 
Many other of great name and worth : And towards London 
do they bend their power. 1746 Collins Ode to Peace , To 
Britain bent his iron Car. 

21 . trans. To direct, turn, or incline (the eyes, 
or ears), in the direction of anything seen or heard, 
1581 J. Bell Haddons Ansv>. Osor. 314 b, The pcarcyng 
light of the Sunnc .. doth blinde the sight, if the eyes be 
over much bente thereunto. 1586 Let. Earle Leycester 31, 

1 neuer. .bent my eares to crodite a tale that first was tolde 
nice. 1648 Milton Psalm lxxxviii. 8 And to my cries..Thine 
ear with favor bend, a 1795 Southey Joan 0/ Arc iv. 62 
1 very eye on her was bent. 1833 Ht. Martineau Manch. 
Strike iv. 54 His eyes bent on the ground in deep thought. 
V Senses of doubtful origin, 
t 22 . intr. ‘ To spring, to bound.’ Sc. Obs. 
[Peril, related to 3, or 1 7.J 
c 1530 Lyndesay is referred to by Jamieson. 

2 b. * 'Fo drink hard ; a cant term 1 (Jamieson). 
[Perh. ‘to pull, strain * in reference lo pulling or 
straining a bow (cf. 3); or * to ply, apply oneself 
to ’ (cf. 18).] trans. and intr. 

41x758 A. Ramsay* Potms uSooi I. 215 ‘Jam.) Draw tip- 
pony.. Which we with greed Bended, as fast as she could 
brew. Ibid . ii. 73 (Jam.) To bend wi’ ye, and spend wi’ ye, An 
evening, and gaffaw. [x86o Ramsay Retain . Ser. 1. jed. 7 ) 
47 Bend weci to the Madeira at dinner, for here ye'll get 
little o't after. Cf. 18 b.] 

Bendable (be ndab’P, a. [f. prec. + -able.] 
Capable of being bent; flexible. 

1611 Cotgr Ploy able, pliable, bowable, bendable. 1642 
R. Carpenter Experience lit. 47 The chicfe acts of nature 
in the soule are, of themselves, inclinable and bendable to 
Grace. 1755 in Johnson and in mod. Diets. 

t Be nded, a. Obs. [f. Bend sb.-] Striped 
or banded; in Pier, having a bend or bends; = Bendy. 

c 1400 Maundev. 276 Five saphires bended with gold. 
c i43o6>r Gener. 4538 Hon he with the bended sheld Smote 
the olhic thurgh the bodie. 1571 Bossewf.ll Armorie 11. 
85 b, One greate difference betwene Amies Bended, and.these 
Armes .. For in Armes Bcndee the colours contained in the 
shielde are equally diuided. 

Bended (bemdud), ppl. a. The original pa. 
pple. of Bend v., superseded in ME. by bend, bent , 
but used again, from 14th c. onwards, as a longer 
form of Bent (q.v. for the sense) ; it is now semi- 
archaic, and used chiefly in on bended btecs , etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. iii. (1495) 749 The 
homes of a ranune ben crokyd and hended as a rounde shell. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V\ v. Chor. 18 His bruised Helmet, and 
his bended Sword. 1660 Blount Boscobd 55 And now on 
my bended knees, let me joyfully congratulate His restored 
Majesty. <r 1790 Imison Sch. Arts I. 73 Fix the bended 
glass-pipe C air-tight into the bottle D. 1810 Scott Lady 
o/L. v. ix. Bonnets and spears and bended bows. ^ 1837 Sir 
F. Palcrave Merck. Friar iv. (1844) 176 * Gracious Sove¬ 
reign,’ replied the Chancellor, dropping off the Woolsack 
upon his bended knees. 

t Be’ndel. Obs. [a. OF. bendel, bandel, dim. 
of bende, bande : cf. Bandeau, Bandel. (It is 
only accidentally lhal this coincides in form and 
sense with mod.G. bendel a fillet, 011G. bendil, 
bent it, fenlil, and OX. bendill a small cord.)] 

1 . A little band or scarf; a fillet, a ribbon. 

1483CAXTON Gold. Leg.244/1 She wyped it. .with a bendel 

of sylke. 1537 Act Hen. VIII in Planch^ Brit. Cost. (1834) 
365 Or use or wcare any shirt, smock, kurchar, bendel, an- 
kerchour, mocket or linen cappe, etc. 

2 . Her. A little bend j^Bendlet. 

€ 1325 Coer de L. 2964 And off asur a fayr bendel. i486 
Bk. St. Albans, Her. K i b, Littill bendys .. be calde ben- 
dyllys to the differans of grete bendys. 

Bender (be-ndaj). [f. Bend v. + -ER 1 .] He 
who or that which bends. 

1 . An instrument for bending ; a pair of pliers. 
1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fysshyuge 14 For makynge your 
hokfs. .a bender, a payr of longe and smalle tongys. 1598 
Florio, Piegatoie, a paire of benders that goldsmuhes vse, 
called bowing pincers or plyers. 1833 Rennie Alph. 
Angling 69 The artist, of [fish-hooks] requires a hammer, 
a knife, a pair of pincers, .a bender. 

+ 2 . A mechanical conlrivancc for bending, 
* drawing up,’ or setting cross-bows. Obs. 

1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. 146 Cros-bows that are bent 
with a Bender. 

3 . One who bends. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 9 The eugh, obedient to the 
benders will. 1833 Medwin in Eraser's Mag. VII. 18 He 
. .leads on the benders uf the bow. 
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+ 4 . A flexor muscle. Obs. 

1615 Crooke Body ofM cdi 791 This muscle wirti the second 
and third benders of the thumb. 1668 Culpepper & Cole 
Bartkol. Anat. tv. viii. 165 Two Benders of the Cubit, 
f 5 . Sc. A hard drinker. Obs. (Cf. Bend 23.) 
1728 Ramsay Poems (1848) 111 . 162 Now lend your lugs, ye 
benders fine, Wha ken the benefit of wine. j8io Tannahill 
Poems (1846) 53 Or benders, blest your wizzens wee tin’. 

6. slang. A sixpence. (? Because it bends easily.) 
1836 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 68/2 * Niver mind the loss of 
two bob and a bender!' 1837 — Pickw. xlii. (D.t * Will you 
take three bob?’ ‘And a bender/ suggested the clerical 
gentleman. 1855 Thackeray ICrwcomcs xi, * A half-crown, 
Honeyman? By cock and pye it is not worth a bender.' 

Bending’ (bc*ndiq), vbl. sb J [f. Bend *a] 

•p 1 . Drawing light with a string, tension. Obs. 
e 1440 Promp. Pan*. 30 Bcndynge of bowys, or oper lyke, 
tencio. 

2 . Curving, crooking, flexure ; bowing, inclina¬ 
tion, deflection. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. xxx. (1495) 34* And yf 
the sonne beme .. metyth wyth a body that puttylh and 
smytyth the lyghle ayenwardc, suche a smytynge and put- 
tynge is callyd bcndynge of the beme. 1593 Shaks. Rich. 1 /, 
hi. iii. 73 Thus long haue we stood To watch the fearcfull 
bending of thy knee. 1651 Jer. Taylor Course Serm. 1. ix. 
117 Rent in sunder with trees returning from their violent 
bendings. 1662 Gerbier Princ. ig To prevent the sinking 
and bending of their Walls. 1712 Budgell Sped. No. 277 
T 17 The various Leanings and Bendings of the Head. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. 1. i, That gentle bendingof the body forwards. 
Jig. 1615 W. Hull Mirr. Mu test ie 47 Prayer is a deuout 
bending of the minde to God. 

3 . The place or part where such curving occurs; 
a curve, angle, corner; a bend ; ihe spring of an 
arch or vault. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. §95 A sclander is in the bendyngc 
of the legge behynde. 1665 Mami.f.v Grot ins' Low-C. IVars 
626 Not far from Harwarden are the bendings of the River. 
1737 Whiston Jose thus* Hist . v. iv. § 2 The wall.. having 
its bending above tnc fountain. 

4 . Nani. The fastening with a ‘bend’ or knot. 

1617 Capt. S.MtTH Seaman’s Gram. vii. 30 To tic two ropes 

or cables together is called bending. 1829 Marry at P. 
Mi Id may v, The bending of the cable escaped my memory. 

*f 5 . The contrivance for drawing up a cross¬ 
bow ; = Bender 2. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 197/2 Bendyng for a crosbowc, bondage. 

6. (See quot.) 

1816 C. James Mil. Diet. 51/1 Bendings, in military and 
sea matters, are ropes, wood, &c. bent for several purposes. 

t Be nding, vbl. sbl 1 Obs. [? f. Bend sb .' 1 + 
-1NG 1 .] Decoration with ‘bends’ or stripes. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. » 343 Swandyng, palyng or bend¬ 
yng, and scmblable wast of cloth in vanite. 

Be’nding, ///. a. [f. Bend v. + -inc» 2 .] That 
bends (in various senses of the vb.) ; curving, 
curved, inclined, bowing; flexible, pliahle, supple. 

1567 Maflet Gr. Forest 109 With hir bending bodie, 1571 
Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc 1. i. (1847) 104 Their yet greene 
bending wittes. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. i. 76 A Cliffe, whose 
high and bending head Lookes fearfully on the confined 
Dcepe. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Eclog. x. 103 Bending Osiers 
into Baskets weav'd. — Georg, in. 512 Some bending Valley. 
1715 Pope Iliad iv. 555 To shape the circle of the bending 
wheel. 1810 Southev Keltama xv. xi, Behold her go. .Along 
the bending sand. 

Be*ndingly, adv. [f. prec. t- -ly 2 .] T11 a 

curving direction or attitude, obliquely. 

1658 Rowland Mouffef s Theat. Jus. 1031 [Scorpionsi 
which have seven or nine joints on their tails, arc the most 
curst: many have but six, it strikes athwart and bendingly. 
1839 Now Monthly Mag. LV. 128 ‘Parson, say grace!' 
Millingham bendingly murmured three words. 

Bendlet (bc'ndlet). Her. Also 6 bendelet. 
[prob. f. earlier Bendel + -et dim. But OF. had 
also bendelettc, in Bk. of St. Albans transl. bendil 
(see Bendel, also Bandlet, Bandelet).] A smaller 
bend, containing a sixth part of the field. 

1572 Bossewf.ll Armorie 12 Bendelet. 1605 Camoen 
Rem. {1637) 224 Roger Clifford..for the bendelet tooke a 
fesse Geules. 1864 Bout ell _ Ifera Idry Hist, y Pop. xjv. 
155 They appear, .to have cotised their own silver bend with 
the two bendlcts. 

f Be ndly, <*dv. Obs. [f. Bend sbA, 2 + -ly 2 .] 

1 . Her. Bend-wise. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. D viij a, Ther be forsothe 
certan armys bendli barrit. .for ij colouris areiunyt together 
in euery barre bendly. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1552 Huloet, Bendly, or by bendes or handful, 
t Be ndroll. Obs. Sc. A variant of Bande¬ 
role : here perhaps used in the sense of ‘ the strap 
of a musket/ one of the senses of F. banderole. 

1598 .SV. Acts , Jas. VI. IV. 169/1 Or ells ane muscat, with 
forcat, bendrole, and hcidpcce. 1599 Ibid. — 191/1 Or ellis 
ane muscat, with beid peice, foirchet, and band roll. 

Be'ndsome, a. [f. Bend v. + -some.] Flex¬ 
ible. 

1861 Barnes in Mann. Mag. June 134 Some softer or more 
brittle or bendsoine substance. 

Be*ndwise (bendwoiz), adv. Her. Also 7 
-wales, 8- -ways. [f. Bend sb 1 + -wise.] In the 
position occupied by a bend on a shield ; in the 
direction of a bend, diagonally. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry 11. vi. 63 Hee beareth Azure, a 
Pile waued, issuing out of the Dexter comer of the F.sco- 
cheon Bendwaies, Or. 1727 Chambers CycL, Bendy. .An 
escutcheon divided bend-wise. 1864 BoUtkll Heraldry 


Hist, ff Pop. xviii. 289 Standards were also generally 
divided bend-wise into compartments by Motto-bands. 

+ Bendwith. Herb . Obs. [probably f. Bend 
sb. 1 + With : perh. another form of Bindwith. 
The word in Promp. Parv. suggests the Sw. bowed 
* bone-wood,’ expl. as ‘ dogberry, wild cornel/ and 
Icel. beinvibir a willow \Salix arbuscula Vigf.\ 
the meaning of which is ‘ bonc-withy.’] 'Fhe 
name of a shrub of which the twigs are used to 
tie up fagots, etc. Identified hy Bradley with 
the Way-faring Tree or Wild Guelder Rose. 

C1440 Promp. Pan*. 31 Benwyttre [1499 benewith trel. 
1727 Bradley Pant. Did., Bendwith , in Latin, Viburnum 
. .they make use of its Branches to tie Faggots with. 1783 
Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) 1, Bendwith, viburnum. 

Bendy (bendi), a. Her. [ad. OF. bend/, mod.F. 
bande: see Bend sbX] Of a shield : Divided dia¬ 
gonally into an even number (usually six) of equal 
divisions, coloured alternately. Bendy-wavy : 
when the bends or bendlcts have wavy margins. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. D viij a, He bereth harri bendy, 
of gowles and golde. 1610 Gwillim Displ. Heraldry v. 
iii. (1660*370 He beareth Bendy-wavic of six Argent and 
Azure. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet ., Bendy, a Term in 
Blazonry for an liscutchcon being divided Bendways into 
an even Number of Partitions; but if they are odd, the 
Field must first be named, and then the Number of the 
Bends. 1766 Poknv Heraldry ixyZ-js 69 When the Shield is 
filled with six Kendlets of metal and colour, it is called 
Bendy; but if the number is either more or less than six, 
they are to be blazoned by the name of Betid lets and their 
number specified. 1864 Boutell Heraldry viii. 36. 

+ Bene. Obs. Forms; 1 b6n, 2-4 bene, (6 
? bcane). [OK. ban, b/n, cogn. with OX. b/n, 
ban (Sw., Da. bon) OTeut. *boni-z; perh. from 
root ha- ‘cry’: see Ban.] 

Prayer, petition, boon; es/. prayer to God. 
nooo Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 13 Pin ben ys schyrud. 1160 
Hatton G. ibid., pin bene is 30-nerd. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 
67 Hu ma^en heo bidden eni bene, e 1250 Gen. .5- Ex, 2511 
Dat mine bene ne be for-loren, wi6 311 ben mine bones boreii. 
a 1300 K. Horn 508 Grante me a bene. 1340 Ayertb. 211 
Mj bene bi ydkjt beuore pe. I1594 Nashf. Vnfort. Trav. 
86 Then was the maid in niy gran dames bcanes. 1881 Miss 
Fotiiergill Kith <y Kin xiii,Orwasit 4 but a bootless hone* ?) 

i>. Comb, bene-day, ? rogation-day (cf. OE. b/n- 
lid) ; bene-tifle, -tufte sb., success in prayer; adj. 
(OF. b/n tide, -tybe) successful in prayer; bene- 
rip = Bkdripe. 

c 1200 Trirt. Coll. Horn. 27 We mu^en mid one wordepese 
pric ping bidden, and ben bene ti 3 e. Ibid. 201 To lire drih- 
ten . pat he..vfc m bene lu 3 e. 1499 Promp. Parv. 30/2 
Bencday, precare. 

Bene, obs. f. Bean, Been, Ben ; obs. infin. and 
3 pi. of Be v., and variant of Bein. 

Beneaped (b/hrpt), ppl. a. Nan/, [f. Be- 
pref. 7 + Xeap.] Of a ship : Left aground by the 
neap tide, and so lying beyond the reach of high 
water, until the tide flows higher. 

1692 in Capt. Smith's Seaman’s Gram. t. xvi. 80 A Ship 
is beneaped. .when the water does not flow high enough 
to bring Lit! off the ground, or out of a Dock, or over a 
Bar. 1868 Exeter <y Plymouth Gaz. 13 Mar., The ship was 
beneaped. 1884 F. Pollock in Eng. Illus. Mag. Dec. 156 
These [trawlers]are now and again ‘ beneaped* at low tides. 

Beneath. (b/n/)>), adv. and prep. Forms; 1 
benipan, -neoflan, -ny’San, 2-3 bi-neoflen, -neo- 
pen.-neSen, nopen, (Orml) -nepenn, 3 bi neot 5 e, 
-neopc, -nefle, 3-4 bi-nepe(n, 4 -nethen, by- 
ne]?en, -ncathe, be-nype, 4-5 by-nethen, -nepe, 
benepe, 4-6 bynethe, 5 byneithe, bineth, 5-6 
by-, beneth(e, 3- beneath ; 8 - ’neath. [OK. bi- 
ni&an, be-neoban, f. bi- Be- + nidan, ncoban 1 below, 
down/ orig. ‘from below/ earlier neobanc, ncobone, 
— OS. nithana, OIIG. nidana, MHG. nnien(e, 
mod.G. nieden , f. OTeut. nipar ‘lower, farther 
down, down see Nether + advb. ending -ana, 
originally expressing motion ‘from.’ The be - gave 
I or emphasized the notion of ‘where, 1 excluding 
' that of ‘whence 1 pertaining to the simple niban. 

The modern ’ neath is abbreviated from bc?icatJi. 

1 Originally an adverh, but already in OE. construed 
with dative (of reference), as a prep.] 

A. adv. 

1 . gen. In a low position relatively to some other 
place ; in a lower position ; low or lower down ; 
downward ; — Below adv. 1. 

c 1205 Lay. 25610 Ofte wes }>e drake buucn ; And eft 
seodden bineo)>en. a 1225 Auer. R. ^90 Brod ase scheld 
buucn .. and neruh bincoden. c 1305 A/. Kenebn 127 in E. 
E. P. 11862) 51 On of his beste freond.. In gromuic stod 
byncf>e. c 1400 Destr. Troy xut. 5529 A mon fro he myd* 
dell vp, And fro the nauyll by-neithe, vne an abill horse. 
1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle iv. xxxiv. (1483* 82 As well of tho 
that ben bynethen as tho that ben aboue. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. i.iv. 78 And hears it [the seal roar beneath. 1605 
Lear tv. vi. 128 To the Girdle do the Gods inherit, beneath 
is all the Fiends. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc \\\. 298 Pure 
water in a font beneath reflects The many-colour'd rays. 

f b. Lower on a written or printed page ; = 
Below adv. \ b. Obs. 

854 Chart. fEthehuuIfin Cod. Dipl. V. 106 Dara naman 
her beneo 3 an awritene standaS. 1668 Culpepper & Cole 
Bart hot. Anat. 1. xxvii. 64 Of wh|ch see other Anatomists 
. .and my father Bartholimis beneath. 


2 . With reference to certain understood points : 
t a. Beneath the skies ; in the world, on the 

earth. Obs. or arch .; expressed by Below adv. 2 a. 

c 1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 9 Dan sal him almightin luucn Her 
binc'dcn and. .abuuen. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 5055 We 
synful .. hyneihe on erlhe. 1382 Wyclif Ex. xx. 4 In 
heuene aboue, and in erlhe bcncthe [so in 1611]. c 1460 
Tmone ley Myst. 183 Say youre prayers here bynethe. 1536 
Tindalk John viii. 23 Ye are from beneth; 1 am from above. 
[1875 Browning Aristop/i. A Pol. 106 Our world beneath 
Shows, .grimly gross.] 

b. Beneath the earth ; in Hades, in hell. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Conse. 5408 I idle bynethen .. Sal h a . n 
be open. 1611 Bible Isa. xiv. 9 Hell from beneath is 
mooned for thee, a 1736 Yaldkn <Jd The dread abyss be- 
neath, Hells horrid mansions. 

3 . Directly below ; underneath. 

<1250 Gen. <y Ex. 4082 liise hore lii-nc 3 e and him abuuen. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1681 pu sal bi-ne^en on side Maka dor 
wit mesur wide. 15x7 roRKiNGiuN Pilgr. (1S841 43 Whiche 
Ryft. .appereth by nethc. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. tv. i. 1 36 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven Upon the place 
beneath. 1697 Drydkn* Virg. Georg, in. 43 High o'er the 
Gate. The Crowd shall Cesar's Indian War behold ; The 
Nile shall flow beneath. 1873 Browning A’ edCott, Xight-c. 
1639 Shaggy eyebrows elevate With twinkling apprehension 
in each orb Beneath. 

b. Under some covering or surface, underneath ; 
underground, under the earth. 

1297 R. Glouc. 131 Lat delue vnder |»e fundement, & )?ou 
schalt bine[>e fynde A waterpol- 1388 WvcLlK Job xviii. 10 
The roods of hy,n be niaad drie bynethe. -1400 Destr. 
Troy v. 1609 The water, .clen sit by ocurse all ke clene Cite 
Of filth and of feuni, throughe lletyng by nelhc. x6n Bibli 
Jer. xxxi. 37 If., the foundations of the earth [can bej 
•>earchcd out beneath. 1697 Drydf.n Virg. Georg. 111. 460 
Spread with Straw, the hedding of thy Fold; With Fern 
beneath. 

4 . Lower down on a slope, or in the course of a 
river, rare. Now Below adv. 3. 

1393 Gower Conf. 11 . 161 On the mount of Parasie. .And 
eke beneth in the valcy. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. 62 'l he 
stopping of the waters [of Jordan] above must necessarily 
command their defection beneath. 

5 . Down or lower in fortune, station, dignity, 
rank, or quality, arch. 

c 1000 zFlfric Dent. xxviii. 13 pu hist arfre bufan and ua 
benikan. c 1205 Lay. 9839 ?if 1111 cun denibet) & bineoSeti 
kc ibriuged. 1297 R. Glouc. 258 An batayle at Elendone 
hii smyte. pe Kyng l»eriiulf was k crc bynepe, it byuome al 
ys host, t 1400 A pot. Loll. 53 pe pope, cardmaljs, bischopls, 
N: opvr prelals be nepe, are disciplis of anticrist. 1535 
Coverdalk Dent, xxviii. 13 Thou shah be aboue onely, and 
not bcncthe [Wvcui-, vndtir; 1611 bencathj. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. 4 Cr. t. iii. 1 u Thai next [is disdain’d] hy him beneath. 

B. (with object expressed prep. 

The prepositional use of beneath seems originally to haw 
been introduced to express the general notion of 4 lower 
than/ as distinguished from the specific sense of Ushfr. 
Blit in process of time beneath was so largely used for under, 
that Bf.low was laid hold of to express the more general 
idea. In ordinary spoken Knglisb, under and below now 
cover the whole field ibcleno tending naturally to overlap 
the territory of under , leaving beneath more or less as a 
literary and .slightly archaic equivalent of both (in some 
senses), but especially of under. The only senses in which 
beneath is preferred are 7 (‘beneath contempt ', and fig. 
uses of 4 ic. g. 4 to fall beneath the assaults of temptation'1. 
+ 1 . gen. In a position down from or lower than. 
Obs, or arch. Now expressed by Below prep. 1. 
+ Beneath stair : - below stairs. 

a 900 Pol. Laws /Elfred % 63 in Thorpe I. 96 Gif se sconca 
bip pyrel beneoOan cncowe. <1205 Lay. 14985 Heo bar 
bineoOcn hire titten ane guldene ampulle. 1 1305 St. Edm. 
Conf. 164 in E. E. P. (1862) 75 He was bynepe his brech 
igurd faste ynou}. <-1391 Chaucer Astrol. it. § 25 Ky-nethe 
the Orisonde. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 27 For all beneath 
the Moone would I not leapc upright. 1631 T. Powell 
Tom All Trades 168 1 'he chiefest hand in preferring to any 
office beneath slayer. 

2 . Directly down from, overhung or surmounted 
by; under, underneath. 

a 1200 Moral Ode in Lamb. Hour. 87 He is buuen us and 
binopen . biforen and bihinden. a 1225 Alter. R 304 Bine- 
o6en us. .pe wide preote of belle, a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 
119 Aboue vs, bynethe vs. 1611 Shaks. whit. T. 1. ii. 180 
Vou'le be found, Be you beneath the Sky. 1697 Drvoen 
Virg. Georg. 11. 737 Lands that lye beneath another Sun. 
1770 Goldsm. Des. nil. 1 } The hawthorn bush, with seats 
beneath the shade. 1811 Keats Isabel i, They could not, 
sure, beneath the same roof sleep. 1832 Tennyson A udlcy 
Crt . 78 Wc. .saunter'd home beneath a moon.. In crescent, 
b. At the base or foot of (a wall, cliff, etc.). 
1387 Trevisa Higden (1865^ 1 . 209 Hercules, Italus his 
sone, bulde a citee..by nepe pe Capitol. 1535 Coverdalk 
Ex. xxxii. 19 [He] brake them beneth [\\ vclif, at the rotes 
of 1 the mount. 1808 Scott Marm. 1. iii, Beneath the sable 
palisade.. His bugle horn he blew. 1870 R. Anderson 
Missions Amur. Bd. II. viii. 6t In a frail canoe beneath a 
tall cliff overhanging the sea. 

3 . Immediately under, in contact with the tinder 
side of; covered by ; under, underneath. 

1611 Bible Dent. v. 8 The waters beneath the earth. 1697 
Dryden / 'irg.Georg. iv.6o In Chambers of their own, beneath 
the Ground. 1718 Pope Iliad 1.651 One hand she placed Be¬ 
neath his beard. « 1744 — Epitaph Rowe 3 Beneath a rude 
and nameless stone he lies. 1726 Dver Grongar H. 22 bo 
oft I have .. Sat. .With my hand beneath my head. 1831 
R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 3C0 The axilla is the angle or 
cavity that lies beneath the junction of the arm with the 
shoulder. 1816 J. Wilson City of Plague \. 1. 275 The 
brown red grass Rustling beneath your feet. 1854 Mrs. 
Jameson Bk. of Th. 11877)34 Nowise man kicks the ladder 
from beneath him. 
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b. Hence ; Farther from (the surface); covered 
or concealed by; inside of, behind. More com¬ 
monly Under. 

17*7 Thomson Summer 753 Thou art no Ruffian, who be- 
nenth the mask Of social commerce comcst to rob their 
wealth. 1863 E. Nf.ai.E Anal. Th. <$• Sat. 192 Beneath 
the movement of self-assertion appears the repose of self- 
government. 1871 Haweis Mhs. .$• Mor.( 1874) 7 The Mu¬ 
sician’s art lies beneath the surface. 1882 Stanley C/ir, 
Instil, viii. 156 A woollen vest, which sometimes had be¬ 
neath it another fitting close to the skin. 

4 . ' Under, as overborne or overwhelmed by some 
pressure’ (J.); often fig. subject to, under subjec¬ 
tion to, under the influence, action, or control of. 

1297.R. GLoire. 491 There he bro^te al binethe hom that 
were is fon. 1605 Shaks. Mad. tv. iii. 39 Our Country 
si ok os beneath the yoake. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701)216/2 The comprehension made by the Senses..untilx 
nothing that can fall beneath it. 1719 Vou ng Bust*is t. i. 
«1757/10 Elephants .. Bending beneath a weight of luxury. 
1792 Munchausen's Trav ., Thou shalt instant perish 'neath 
my potent arm. 1795 Socthev Joan 0/Arc iv. 402 Thou 
shouldst set forth Beneath another’s guidance. 1800 Bloom- 
held Farmer's B., Spring 221 Brisk goes the work beneath 
each busy hand. 1885 \V. C. Smith K iIdros tan 43 The 
carved work mouldered fast 'Neath the suns, and the frosts, 

t 5 . Lower on a slope, in a valley, etc., than ; 
Below prep. 2. Obs. 

1551 Turner Herbal k 15681 53, I went by the Rhene side 
iiij miles beneth Bingen. 1667 MiltuS P. L. 1. 355 Her 
barbarous sons .. spread Beneath Gibraltar to the Lybian 
sands, 1691 T. H[alf.] Acc. AVw* Invent. 68 Obstructions 
in all Navigable Rivers beneath the first Bridges. 1704 
Hearse Duct. Hist . 1 . 430 A Quarter of a Mile beneath 
the Village .. is the fallen Ruines of the Tower of Babel. 

6. fig. Lower in the scale of being, station, rank, 
excellence, or dignity. Now commonly Below. 

1000 Mdr. Bofth. xx. 444 Hio Lip swi 5 c fior hire selfre 
beneodan. ci*ooOr\iin 10729 To setienn Hinepmn pine 
lah^hre. t 1374 Chvucek Boeth. ji. v. 49 It is broust by- 
nej>en all bestes. <"1375 Wvclif Senu. Sel. Wks. i86q 1 . 
15 Creatures binebe men. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. i\'. i. 11 Not 
beneath him in Fortunes. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 115 That 
were an ignominy, .beneath This downfall. 1711 Addison 
Spec!. No. 162 ? 4 Beings above and beneath us have 
probably no Opinions at all. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I.421 Beneath them lay a large class which could not sub¬ 
sist without some aid from the parish. 

7 . Unbefitting the dignity of; unworthy of, un¬ 
beseeming, undeserving of; lowering to. 

r 888 K. .Eleked Boeth. xxxvi. S 5 Nis nan wuht benydan 
him [i.e. beneath his notice), 1 1380 Wvclif Pseudod r. 
\i. i88o> 310 Talis bynebe bileeue. 1601 Shaks. Tuvl. N. 
v. i. 332 So farre beneath your soft and tender breeding. 
1712 Steele Sped. No. 53 »io We do not esteem it beneath 
us to return you our Royal thanks. 1767 Forovcf. Semi. 
I 'ng. I Bom. I. vi. 227 No woman, ought to think it beneath 
her to be an feconomist. 1871 H aw eis Mhs. Mor. 499 

Beneath the attention of serious critics. 1883 Times 23 Oct. 
g Thinking nothing beneath the notice of a man of business. 

b. Lower than piny standard of quantity or 
quality'. Better expressed by Below. 

1849 Ri skin' Si*v. Lamps i. § 10 We are none of us so good 
architects as to be able to work habitually beneath our 
strength. 1850 M f Cosn Div. Govt. n. \. 1874 135 ’The 
copies ever fall beneath the original. 

t C. qnasi-t7<^‘. Ohs. rare. 

1607 Shaks. Timon j. i. 43 A man Whom this beneath 
worla doth embrace. 

D. Comb, f beneath-forth, out from beneath; 
beneath. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. xUii. <14951 259 A 
stronge colde in the momhe of the stomak .. is cause of oui 
puttynge bineth forthe. <1410 Love Bonaveut. Mirr. 
xxvi. 56 Thyng longeth to worlde .. here byncth 
forthe. c 1467 Ord. 1 / 'oreester in E. E. Gilds 373 In one of 
the Chambers benethforth. 

t Benecarlo, -icarlo. Obs. See quot.) 

1734 T. Sheridan in Swift's ll'ks. 1841 II. 724 Vou drink 
benicarlo wine, 1 drink right French margose. 1851 H. 
Mavo Philos. Living 66 Benecarlo is a coarse-flavoured 
astringent Spanish wine. 

t Bene 'eking, ///. a. Obs . rare— 1 , [f. Be- 
pref. 6 + Neck.] Bowing the neck, cringing. 

1705 Ess. Govt. 68 Oliver's, .benecking ministers pleaded 
obedience to the supreme power for the time being. 

Benedicence. rare. [f. L. bene die-us Qn 
adv. benedict), or bencdicere, f. bene well f -dims 
speaking, diebre to speak ; see -enck.] Fundiiness 
in speech. 

1881 Monier Williams in 19 th Cent. IX. 168 His bene¬ 
volence, his benedicence tif 1 may coin a new word', and his 
beneficence. 

It Benedicite (ben/dai-sit/), ini. and sb.; also 
4-5 bendicite, benste. [L.; 2nd pi. imper. of 
bcncdictrc * to praise, commend,’ later * to bless, 
wish well to,’ L well 4- dicPre to spe^k say 
In early use shortened to hen die He, benste.] 

A. inter]. 

1 . as expressing a wish : Bless you ! 

>377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 397 He bygan benedicite with a 
bolke. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 48 Benedicite, My sone . .Thou 
shalt be shnvc of bothe two. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for AL 11. 
iii. 39 Grace goe with you, Benedicite. 

2. as expressing astonishment or remonstrance: 
Bless us 1 Good gracious 1 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy Ins 1. 780 What? liveth not thy lady, 
benedicite? ^1386 — Freres T. 156 A ! quod the somp- 
nour, benedicite! what ye say. c 1420 Sir A mad ace 647 
Sir Amadas scyd Benedicite ! Sir, leyt such wordes bee. 


B. Sb. 

1 . Invocation of a blessing on oneself or others. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet, in Farr S. P. (1848) 55 

And alt the way he went he ever blest With bencdicities. 
1808 Scott Marm. 11. ii, One eyed the. .swelling sail, With 
many a benedicite. 1823 — Quentin D. ii, The friar an¬ 
swered his reverend greetingpvith a paternal benedicite. 

2 . csp. The hlessing asked at tabic. (The earliest 
sense in English.) 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 44 Bitweone mete, hwo sc drinken vvule, 
sigge benedicite : pot 11 m nostrum films Dei benedicat. 1725 
tr. Dupin's Ecd. Hist. I. v. 208 'The first [prayer] at the 
Beginning of the Repast .. what we call Benedicite. 1842 
Mhs. Gore Ease in. 100 We may repent having laughed at 
the benedicite last night at supper ! 

f 3 . A blessing, deliverance from evil. Obs. 

a 1300 Dame Siriz 193 Bendicite be herinne ! c 1314 Guy 
Warn*. 206 Oaf him swtche bendicite 'That he brak his nek 
ato. c 1460 Tcr.ondey Myst. 85 Benste, benste, he u.s emang. 

4 . The canticle in the Book of Common Prayer, 
known also as ‘ 'The Song of the Three Children.’ 

t 1661 Papers on Alter. Prayer-bk. 3 Vou will not allow 
the omission of the Benedicite. 

Benedict be-n/dikt), a. and sb. ; also 6-9 
benedick, [ad, L. ben edict us blessed ; see prec .1 

t A. adj. BTessud , bllllgn, Salutary; spec, in 
Med. mildly laxaTfre. Obs. 

1576 Baker GcsueSs Jesoell 0/ Health 209a, ’The Oyle 
Benedick or Oyle of Tyle stones. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 19 
Rhubarb and other Medicines that are benedict. 1657 J. 
Goodwin Triers Tried 4 That the two Commissions speci¬ 
fied be .. benedict to the interest of the Gospel, a 1693 
SaNckoft Serin. 1101T. If the more benign and benedict 
medicines will not work. 

+ b. Priest benedict \ * Bkxft, exorcist. Obs. 

1660 R. Coke Purerr Sub/. 160 No Priest, whether con¬ 
secrate at or] Benedict shall forsake his Church. 

B. Sb. 

1 . A newly married man ; esp. an apparently con¬ 
firmed bachelor who marries. [From the character 
of that name in Shaks. Much Ado about Nothing?] 

1*599 Shaks. Much Ado v. iv. 100 How dost thou Bcne- 
dicke the married man?] 1821 Scott in Lockhart (18391 
VI. 313 Wish the veteran joy of his entrance into the band 
of Benedicts. 1843 Life in West (L.i He is no longer a 
benedick, but a quiet married man. 

+ 2 . * A good saying, an honest report.’ Blount 
Glossogr. 1656. 

t Benedicted,///. a. Obs~° [f. L. benedicBus 
(see prec.) + -kd.] 'Blessed.’ Cockeram 1623. 
Benedictine (ben/diktin , a. and sb. [a. F. 
benedict in, f. L. benedict us ; see -ink.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to St. Benedict or the 
religious order founded by him. 

1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. vi. 49 [He] had a Benedictine 
Monkc to his Tutor. 1861 A. Ii. Hope Eng. Cathedr. \ gth 
C. 265 The chaptcr-house of Westminster, a Benedictine 
abbey before the Reformation. 

B. sb. 1 . One of the order of monks, also known, 
from the colour of their dress, as ‘Black Monks,’ 
founded by St. Benedict about the year 529. 

1602 W. Watson Decacordon 185 Scquestred. .as.. Augus- 
tines from Benedictines. 1721 Loud. Gaz. No. 5954/2 Dom 
Thierry, a Benedictine, is banished the Kingdom. 1866 
Gfo. Euot F. Holt 11868)40 When the black Benedictines 
ceased to pray and chant in this church. 

2 . A kind of liqueur. 

1882 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xviii, It smelt rather like 
Benedictine, but..it was difficult to be certain about these 
liqueurs. 

Benedictinism. [fi prcc. + -ism.] The 
system of the Benedictines. 

1826 Southey Vi ml. Fed. Augl. 40 That Renedictini-.ni, 
and Franciscanism,.. with their respective .. superstitions, 
are 110 part of the Roman Catholic system. 1884 A theiiarnm 
23 Aug. 235/3 The history of Bencaictinism in England re¬ 
quires reconsideration. 

Benediction (ben/di-kjan). Also 5 -dyctyon, 
5-6 -diccion. [ad. L. bcnediction-cm, n. of action 
f. benedict - ; see Benedict and -TJs^L' Cf. F. 
benediction (ifithc. in Littre, replacing The regular„ , 
beneifon. beneisson, whence Eng. Benison).] 

1 . 'The utterance of a blessing; solemn invoca¬ 
tion of blessedness upon a person ; devout expres- 1 
sion of a wish for the happiness, prosperity, or 
success of a person or enterprise: a. gen. 

1432 50 tr. lligden (18651 I- 377 He openethe the durre 
with a benediccion, niakenge the durre sure after hym. 
1485 Canton Paris <$• uS68> 5: Gyue to me your bene- 

dyctyon. 1552 Huloet, Benediction, benedictio. 1605 
Shaks. Lear iv. vii. 58 Hold vour hand in benediction o’re 1 
me. 1752 Johnson Rantbl. No. 204 P2 Thy path perfumed 
by the breath of benediction, i860 Froude Hist. Eng. X. 
329 Amidst the benedictions of tens of thousands of people. 

b. as officially pronounced by an ecclesiastical 
fnnetionary; spec, the ceremony of consecration of 
an abbot. 

1638 Pettit. Ov//Cxi. < 1657 >306 The Priest is to marry him 
and to give the Benediction. 1670 Season. Adv. Protest. 11 
This Catholick Religion, and Holy Cause sanctified by the 
Popes Benediction. 1726 Ayliffk Parergon tj.) What 
consecration is to a bishop, that benediction is to an abbot. 
1781 Gibbon Deel.Cf F. II. xlv.671 Their choice was sancti¬ 
fied by the benediction of the patriarch. 1802 Fosbrooke 
Brit. Monaehism 86 Between the etection and bene¬ 
diction the Abbot used the Prior's chamber. 

c. as pronounced by the officiating minister at 
the conclusion of divine worship. 


1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Ord. Deacons (Rubr. 1, After the 
last Collect, and immediately before the benediction, shall, 
be said these collects. 1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer 
(18431 266 A most excellent and pious benediction of the 
priest concludes all. 1856 T-ongf. Day is Done 1 x, Such 
songs, .come like the benediction That follows after prayer. 

d. as an expression of thanks ; spec, as ** grace ’ 

before or after meals. ‘ 

1671 Milton P. R. hi. 127 Of whom what could he less 
expect Than glory and benediction—that is, thanks. 1753 
Chambers CycLStt/p., Benediction is still applied to the 
act of saying grace before or after meals. i8to6 Worosw. 
Ode Intntort. 135 The thought of our past years in me doth 
breed Perpetual benediction. 1818 Lamb Elia , Grace bef. 
Meat y The form, then, of the benediction before eating Tfas 
ils beauty at a poor man’s table. 

e. as a service in the Roman Catholic CVurch. 

1812 P. Gaudolphy Liturgy Com. Prayers {1815 227 An 

act of adoration and thanksgiving in honour of the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar, commonly called Benediction. 
1853 Faber Allfor Jesus 6 Even in the church »; during 
Mass or Benediction, they arc hard at work. 1884 Addis 
& Arnold Cath. Did., Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
went, a rite which has now become very common in the 
Catholic Church. 

2 . Blessing carried into practical effect, blessed¬ 
ness; kindly favour, grace. 

1483 Caxton Cato E j, That we may haue his glorye and 
l>enediccion at the end of our dayes. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 1531'69 We shalt neuer be parteners .. of the bene- 
diccyon of the whiche the sone of god spake. 1611 Shaks. 
Wint. T. iv. iv. 614 As if mj’ Trinkets had beene hallowed, 
and brought a benediction to the buyer. 1702 Eng. Thro - 
phrast. 73 The inward joy of contemplating the Benedic¬ 
tions of another World. 1872 Ruskin Ears C lav. 11 . xviii. 5 
Has had at least some measure of Christian Benediction. 

Benedictionai (ben/di-kjanal). [ad. med.L. 
bcncdictianalis (sc. liber), i. e. book of benedictions; 
cf. hymnal , etc,] A book containing the forms of 
episcopal benedictions formerly in use. 

1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax, Ch. 1 . vii. (1858} 271 vote. The 
Benedictionai of St. Ethelwold. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
IV. ii. 37 The head deacon .. gave the benedictionai to the 
bishop. 1879 J. Simmons in Lay Folks Mass Bk. 331 note, 
The new words ,. were rendered in the vulgar tomiqe. as.. 
sang-boc (psalter', blctsing-boc (benedictionai). 

Benedi'ctionary. [f- Benediction + -art ; 
cf. antiphofiary.'] — prec. 

1780 Dodslf.y O. PI. II. 57 note, Not the least mention 
.. m the benedictionary of Bishop Athelwold. 

Benedictive (ben/di-ktiv), a. [f. L. benedict• 
ppl. stem of bencdicere to bless +• -ive.] 

1. Characterized by blessing ; tending to bless. 

1660 Gauoen Mem. Bp. Bro-ronrig 201 (L.) His paternal 

prayers and benedictive comprecations. ri746 Hervey 
Mrdit. (28181 Introd. 2 That the high and lofty One .. 
should there manifest an extraordinary degree of nis bene¬ 
dictive presence. 

2 . Gram. A form of the Optative Mood in the 
Sanskrit verb, also called the 1 precative/ the use 
of which is to express wish or desire. 

1841 H. H. Wilson Skr. Grant. (1847! >*4 The benedic- 
tivc or optative mood is considered as a modification of the 
potential. 1879 Whitney Skr. Grant. § $33 The aorist has 
also an optative, of somewhat peculiar inflection, usually 
called the precative (or benedictive). 

Hence Benedictively adv . AVith the force of 
the benedictive mood. 

t Benedi’ctor. [Agent-noun on L. type, f. bene* 
dtcere ; see prec.] A eulogist, a well-wisher. Obs. 

a 1633 T. Adams ll'ks. (1861 -2 I. 179 (D.) Ministers have 

.many bencdictors, few benefactors. 

B en e di ’ ctor y, a. [ad. med. L. benedietdrUus : 
see Benedict ana -ory.] Of or pertaining to the 
utterance of benediction. 

1710 C. Wheatley Jllnsir. Bk. Com. Prayer iii. § 26 
That benedictory prayer of St. Paul. 1860 Ellicott Life 
our Lord viii. 400 With words of holy and benedictory 
greeting. 1862 Geo. Eliot Rontola 1. xiv, With hands out¬ 
stretched in a benedictory attitude. 

jf Beiiedrctus. [L.; pa. pple. of bencdicere 
to bless ; see above.] 

1 . The fifth movement in the service of the Mass, 
beginning with the words f Benedictns qui venit’; 
(the name is given both to the words of the service, 
and to their musical setting). 

1880 Grove Diet. Music II. 233/1 After the Elevation .. 
the Choir begin the Bcnedictus, in soft low tones. 

2 . The hymn of Zacharias (Luke i. 68), used as 
a canticle in the morning service of the Church of 
England. 

1552 Bk. Com. Prayer , Matins (Rubr,), And after the 
Second Lesson shall be used and said, Bcnedictus , in Eng¬ 
lish, as followeth. 1641 S. Marshall Peacc-Off. God 33 
Uttering a Benedictus or Te Deurn laudamus. 

Benedi’ght,///. a. Obs. or arch. Also -diht. 
[ad. L. bencdiclus : see prec. Cf. M 1 IG . gebenc- 
diget, mod.G. bemdcicL ] Blessed. 

a \-gooCursor M. 18705 Bol pa men sal bebenedight Sal trou 
in me wit-vten sight, c 1460 Tcnvndey Myst. 91 For ferde 
we be fryjth< a crosse let us kest, Cryst crosse, benedyght. 
a 188. Longfellow Sonn. Mrs. Long/., Nor can in books 
he read The legend of a life more benedight. 

f Benefact, Obs.~°. [ad. L. bcne/actum : see 
Benefit.] * A good deed or benefit.’ Blount 
Glossogr. 1656. 

Benefaction (ben/fe-kjanh [ad. L. benefaC' 
iibu-e/n, n. of action f. henejaccre : see Benefit.] 
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BENEFICIAL. 


1 . A doing good, beneficence, kindly or generous 
action ; a benefit or blessing. 

a 1662 Hevlin Laud (1668) 245 Marks of his Benefaction 
we find none, in places of his Breeding. 1728 Newton 
Chronot. Amended 15 For which Benefaction she (Ceres] 
was Dcifced after death. 1875 E. White Li/e in Chrisi 
(1878) 44:- What it (divine goodness] will do in the way of 
positive benefaction. 

2 . esp The bestowal of money for a charitable 
purpose ; a grant, gift, bounty, endowment. 

1674 Scheffer's Lapland viii. 28 Retaining to the crown 
the superintendency of the benefaction. 1779 Johnson 
Milton in L. P, (1816) 132 This was the greatest benefac¬ 
tion that Paradise Lost ever procured the author's descen¬ 
dants. 1855 Prescott Philip II , iv. (18571 5 8 She was 
liberal i/i her benefactions to convents and colleges. 

Benefa’Ctiou, v . rare. [f. prec. sb.] To 
endow with a benefaction. Cf. prec. 2. 

1822 D \karo Hist. Stamford in Nichols Progr. Q. Elh. 

1. 199 ^ 1 . (the Friary at Stamford] was .. further benefac- 
tioned by King Edward the Third. 

Benefactor (benffarktw). Also 5 -our. [a. 
L. benefactor , f. benefacZre : see Benefit.] 

1 . One who renders aid or kindly service to others, 
a friendly helper; one who advances the interests 
of a cause or institution, a patron. 

1532 Tinoale Expos. ^ Notes (1849) 71 It is not inough 
for thee to loue thy benefactors only. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 1. vii. § 5 There was not a greater admirer of learn¬ 
ing or benefactor of learning. 1769 Junius, Lett. xxxv. 
159 They .. have transferred their gratitude from their 
parents to their benefactors. 1848 Macaulay llist. Eng\ 1 . 
362 The greatest of all the benefactors of his city. 

2 . esp. One who makes a benefaction to a charit¬ 
able or religious institution ; one who makes a 
bequest or endowment. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 480 Quene Philyp..the which was a 
great henefactour vnto the Chanons of Seym Stephans 
Chapell at Westmynster. 1626 Bacon Nno Atl. (1650! 33 
These we call Dowry-men or Benefactors. 1752 Johnson 
Rambt. No. 197 P9, 1 was. .inquiring the age of my future 
benefactors or considering how I should employ their 
legacies. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. 132 Whose tomb is that, 
which bears the brass escutcheon? A benefactor’s. 

3 . With reference to the etymology; A well¬ 
doer. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 11. i. soWell: What Benefactors 
arc they? Arc they not Malefactors? 1870 J. Cameron 
Phases of Th. 160 Books are to us according as we deal 
with them—malefactors or benefactors. 

Benefa‘ctorate, v. nonee-wJ. [f. prec. + -atk.] 
To act the benefactor to; to benefaction. 

1769 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) II. 432 A plan for the Hast 
window of his Cathedral which he intends to benefactorate 
with painted glass. 

Benefa’ctorship. [f. as prec. h--miip.] The 
office or action of a benefactor. 

1652 Bromf. Jozk Crew 11. Wks. 1873 III. 377 His great 
Bcnefactorship among the Beggars. 1691 T. H[alrs] Ace. 
New Invent. 41 His Benefactorship to nts Countrey in the 
doing it at his own charge. 

Benefactory (ben/f3e*kt3ri\ a. [ad. mcd.L. 
benefadori-us t i. benefaetdr-em Benefactor : see 
•om\] Of or pertaining to a benefactor; con¬ 
ferring a benefit; beneficial. 

1744 J. Lewis Life Pccocke 150 Saying of special prayers 
for people by name, as. .benefactory. 1884 Thorley Far- 
mers' Aim . 42 The great benefactory* result from continu¬ 
ally strewing handfuls of salt on hay. .has long been known. 
Benefactress (ben/fx'kires). [f. Benefactor 
+ -ess.] A female benefactor. 

1711 Swift Vind. Dk. Marlborough Wks. 1814 V. 397 
While his gracious benefactress is contented to take up her 
residence in an old patched-up palace. 1781 Gibbon Dec I. 

F. ill. xlviii. 32 They basely conspired against their 
iienefactress. 1834 Lamb Elia, Oxford in Vac., And pay a 
devoir to some Founder, or noble or Royal Benefactress. 

+ Benefactrice. Obs. rare-', [f. as prec , 
after F. bienfaitrice .] = prcc. 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac . (1737) l. 331 The pure grace and 
favour of the benefactrice. 

+ Benefaxtrix. Obs. rare-', [f. Benefactor, 
after Lat. analogy: see -trix.] = prec. 

1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5124/4 The great Benefactrix unto 
the Nations of the Earth. 

+ Benefaxtnre. Obs. [f. L. bene fad- ppl. 
stem of henefaecre + -URE; as if ad. L. Henefadura .] 
Beneficence, benefaction. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Soliloquies Wks. VIII. 256 Alt these dis¬ 
positions are but inclosurcs: give me the open champaln 
of a general and illimitcd benefacturc- 1777 Dyche & 
Pardon, Benefacture, a kind, friendly, good-natured deed, 
& charitable gift or donation. 

t Benefeter, -our. Obs. rare. [a. OF. bien- 
fetor , mod. bienfaitcur : cf. also benefit, early form 
of Benefit.] = Benefactor. 

0449 Pfcock Refr. in. ix. 333 The }cuer or benefeter. 
Ibid. 511 Summc ofCristen neignboris as ben grctc to him 
Benefetouris he ou}te love in Affect and Effect. 

Benefic (b/ne fik), a .; also 7 -ick, -ique. [ad. 
L. benefie-us, f. bene well + fic-ns doing: see -Fie.] 

1. Astrol. Of good or favourable influence. 

1600 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. i. 36 The fourth is the 
kind, and truly benefique Eucolos. 1618 Goad Celest. Bodies 
it. ti. 162 Our Venus is reckoned moist and therefore Bene- 
fiquc. 1884 Zadkiels Aim. 40 The Moon forms benefic 
aspects with the primary' planets. 

2 . gen . Beneficent, kindly, benign. 

1641 MtLTON Anxinadv. Wks. (1851) 219 I * e being, .office 
VOL. 1 . 


power to tume his benefick and fatherly regard to what 
Region or Kingdome he pleases. 1873 Browning Red 
Colt. Night-c. 951 Is there not the Church To intercede 
and bring benefic truce At outset? 1876 Emerson Ess. 
Ser. ti. vi. 149 As if that terrific or benefic force did not find 
us then also, and fashion cities. 

Bene'fical, a. ? Obs. [f. prec. k-al.] = prce. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. cW. 643 Some very' bcncficnll 
prohibition of the Fortunes intervenes. 1652 Gaule A/ag- 
astro/n. 92 Whether all such astronomicall demonstrations 
. - be any reall proofes of bcnelicall and malcficall influences. 

Benefice (be‘n/fis). Forms; 4 benyfice, -iss, 
benefise,benfice, 4-5 benefys, 5 -fyce (bonfice , 

6 benyfyee (bunfyee), 7 beni-, 4-benefice, [a. 
OF. benefice , ad. L. bcnefdum, i.bene well + fie it tin 
a doing : cf. Benefic.] 

+ 1 . A good deed, kindness, favour; a grace or 
*indulgence.’ Obs. 

1340 Hampoi.e Pr. Cause. 5582 Agayne |>aiu sal Crist al¬ 
lege .. And reheice his benefices, mare and les. r 1380 
Wvcc.if Sel. Whs. III. 200 pankv K*i Cod for al his mcrcyes 
and benefices. <1400 A pot. Loll. 11 Alle ]>at persewen for 
swilke indulgens, or bculices, or ofier graces. 1549 Com pi. 
Scot. 20 Them that ar ingrate of the benefecis of gode. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 111 . 109 He can incline them .. to 
perforate his benefices or to inflict his punishments. 

f 2 . Favourable influence or operation; advan¬ 
tage, favour, protection, benefit. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1424 Past on Lett. 4 I. 14 He schuld no benefice take by 
noon protection, e 1440 Gtsta Rom. xlix. 174 The kny^t 
seidc to the iuge, ‘Mylorde, I aske the benefice of (the 
law].’ 1685 Baxter Paraph. Peter ii. 3 Their business 
is to sell Souls to the Devil for their own worldly Bene¬ 
fice. 1875 i\)STF tr. Gains 1. lntrod. 24 Justinian’s benefit e 
of inventory, .. was another fundamental change in here¬ 
ditary succession. 

b. Benefice of clergy : see Benefit 3 c. 

1489 Act 4 lieu. I’ll , xiii, Euery persone .. whiche ones 
hath bene admitted to the benefice of his clergie. 

f 3 . Beneficial properly or action ^as of natural 
agents or causes). Obs. 

1387 Trfvisa l/igJen (1865^ I. 415 Many benefices of kynde 
Bee]> now i-hidde fro manis myude. c 1420 Pal lad. on 
Ilusb. 11. 365 The bonfice of sonne and wynde wol harile 
Hem sure ynough. <11520 Myrr. Our Ladye 210 Theyr 
fruytes. .shall..the more parfytly wax rype of the benefyee 
of the hete. 1652 G.U’i.f. Magastrom. 77 Made to consist 
by the stars, and to thrive, or dwindle away, according 
to the benefice, or maleficc, of their influences V 

f 4 . A gift; gratuity. Obs. 

e 1380 Wycc.ie Confession Wks. (18801331 Who shuld take 
ony benyfiss of ]>e puple. e 1440 Gesta Rom. 349 Myghty 
men. .have resccivcd benefice, after her wille. 

5. Land granted in feudal tenure, a fief. ^Only 
in modern legal and historical writers, as transl. 

1,. bene/ieinm.') 

(1681 Newlf. Plato Rediv. 87 If these Benejlciu had not 
afterwards been made Hereditary.] 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., Benefice was an estate in land, at first granted for 
life only.. In after times, as these tenures became perpetual 
and hereditary, they left their name of benejlcia to the liv¬ 
ings of the clergy. 1861 Maine .Inc, Lnzo \ ii. 11S76 229 
Benefices .. were grants of Roman provincial land to be 
liolden by the beneficiary on condition of military service. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 11876) 1 . iii. 92 Rewarding their 
followers with grants of land, in short with benefices or fief". 
1876 Dic.rv Real Prop. i. § 2. 38. 

( 5 . esp. An ecclesiastical living. 

1340 Aycnb. 42 pe pronendres and he parosses oher o|>re 
benefices of holy chyrchc. 1393 Langl. /’. /V. C. iv. 33 
And bigge 30W benefice-, pluralitic to haue. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. iv. (1520'! 32 b, That no bysshop sholde be re- 
ceyved into his benefyee but with the popes letters. 1592 
Shaks. Rout. 4 Jul. 1. iv. 8t Then he dreames of another 
benefice. 1691 Wood Ath. Ox on. JI. /554 He had a small 
benifice in Norfolk conferr’d on him, but could not pass 
the Triers. 1756 Bi.ackstonf Comm. I. 11. xviii. 220 In 
case a benefice becomes void by death. 1855 Prescott 
Philip 11 , 11. iii. 229 A tract which he published against 
plurality of benefices. 

7 . Comb, and at t rib., as benefice firm , -monger ; 
also Beneficoless adj., destitute of a fxmefice. 

1583 Stubres A not. Abus. it. 76, 1 aduise al benefice 
mongers, that haue mo charges than one, to take heede to 
themselues, a 1654 Sfldkn Mirr. Antiehr. 190 *K.) That 
competency of means which our beneficeless precisians prate 
of. 1882 Pall Mall G. 14 July 4/2 There are the contadini 
who work the benefice farm. 

Benefice (be‘nnis\ v .; also 4-5 beneBse, 
beny-, fi benifice. [f. prec. sb. Cf. OF. benefcicr.] 
traits. To endow or invest with a benefice or church 
living. 

<*1383 Wvet .if Set. Wks. Ill. 330 A worldly clerk .. is 
preised and benefised among grete men. 1393 Langl. P. 
PI. C. tv. 186 Hue blessed ]MS. F (a 15001 benefiseth] ]>ese 
byshopys. 1494 Fabyan vn.400 Ccrtayne almuntes, whichc 
were rychely benyficcd in Englande. 1608 * 1 ’. Jamf.s Life 
Wickliffe K iv, He had sometimes before heene .. bene- 
ficed in Oxford. 1826 Southkv in (). Rro. XXXIV. 338 
1'he many eminent men who have been bcneficed in that 
cathedral. 

Hence Bo*neficed ppl. a. holding a benefice. 
c 1425 WvNTOUN Cron. tx. xxvii. 385 Benefist Men and 
Chanownis. .Of J>at kyrk. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst . 
tv. 28 b, The secular Pricstes: which are partly bencficed 
men, that is to saye, haue benefices whereupon to liue. 
1704 Land. Gas. No. 4034/1 The humble Address of the.. 
Beneficed Clergy. 1850 Lvtton My Novel v. x. 250 Your 
father was such a respectable man—beneficed clergyman 1 

Beneficence (bfne f/sens). Also 6 -fycence. 
[a. F. benificcnce, ad. L. benefuentia , f. benefic-us : 
perh. directly f. the L.] 


1 . Doing good, the manifestation of benevolence 
or kindly feeling, active kindness. 

1531 Elyot Gozk it. x. 1883) II. 112 Beneficence can by no 
mencs be vicious and retaine still his name. 1548 Udall 
F.rasm. Par. Mark v. 24(R.) Like as the lodestone drawclh 
vnto it yron, so dothc benefycence and well doing allure all 
men vnto her. 1651 Hobbes Govt. Soc. iii. § 8. 42 By this 
meanes all beneficence .. would be taken from among men. 
1790 Burke Pr. Rcz>. 87 It is an institution of beneficence; 
and law itself is only beneficence acting by a rule. 1853 
Lytton My Novel viii. viii, What does intellectual power 
. .stripped of beneficence, most resemble? 

2 . cotter. A benefaction, a beneficent gift, deed, 
or work. 

1654 Evelyn Mem. (18571 b 3 2 ° The market-place is. .re 
markable for old Hobson the pleasant carrier’s beneficence 
of a fountain. 1851 Carlylf. Sterling 11. i. 1872) 87 Ster¬ 
ling now .. zealously forwarded scbools and beneficences. 
1858 Hawthorne Fr. t$- It. Jrnls. II. 197 Distributed their 
beneficence in the shape of some handfuls of copper. 

t Bene ficency. Obs. [ad. L. benefirentia : 
see prec. and -encv.] The quality of being bene¬ 
ficent ; beneficence. 

1576 Wooltox Chr. Manual 70The sixth (commandment] 
coni 1 nancleth justice and judgment .. beneficency and inno- 
ceitcy. 1662 Fuller ll ’orthiesci 840* II 1 . 310 Queen's Col¬ 
lege in Oxford, owing the glazing of many windows therein 
to his beneficency. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. (17161 
105 Such tempers .. make beneficency cool unto acts of ob¬ 
ligation. 

Beneficent (h/heTiscnt', a .; also 7 benifl- 
cent. [f. L. * beneficent-, whence bcneficenti-or , 
conipar. of benefuus. and beneficentia : see prcc. 
Cf. magnificent.] Doing good, performing kind 
deeds, characterized by beneficence. <Beneficial 
was previously used in this sense.) a. of persons. 

1616 1 •t'l.i.OKAR, Benefitent, libcrall, iouiug. a 1677 Bar¬ 
row ITks. (1683) 173 A most wise, most powerful!, most 
beneficent authonr. 1725 Pole Odyss. iv. 917 fjcntle ot 
speech, heneficent of mind. 1879 Lefevrk Philos, i. 2>» 
Confucius is still revered as a beneficent genius, 
b. of things. 

1677 Half. Prim. Orig. Man. 5 Objects, the knowledge 
whereof is .. very beneficent to Mankind. 1772 Pexnani 
Tours Seotl. 11774 • 38 That beneficent luminary the Sun. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 530 That disease, over 
which science has since achieved a succession of glorious 
and beneficent victories. 1871 R. W. Dale Commandm. i\. 
103 The Sabbath was a singularly beneficent institution. 

Beiieficeiltial (b/nc lisc njal , a. [f. I.. bene¬ 
ficent ia : see prec. + -ai>.] Of or pertaining to 
beneficence ; concerned with what is most bene¬ 
ficial to mankind. 

1869 J. Morley in Fortn. Rev. May 533 The beneficential 
moralist esteems this a particularly virtuous type, because 
it is particularly conducive to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. / bid. 53S The central principle of the 
utilitarian or beneficential ethics. 

Bene'ficently, adv. [f. prec. + -ia-.] In 
a beneficent manner; with beneficence. 

<11717 Parnell Anne's Fean* R.' All mortals once 
beneficently great. 1797 Hoi.croft Stolberg's Trav. III. 
Ixxx. cd. 2) 246 Airs beneficently tepid. 1852 Hawthorne 
Wonder-bk., Mirac. Pitcher, A spot on which Heaven had 
smiled so beneficently. 1875 Farrar Silence <y V. ii. 33 Pain 
conics, .to warn us beneficently of our danger. 

t Be neficer. Obs. [f. Benefick sb. + *er k] 
One who holds a benefice. 

1621 R. Bolton Act 36 lien, 1 7 in .S 7 <i/. Ireland 26 All 
maner Beneficers within the said land, .. shall keepe resi¬ 
dence continually in their proper persons in the said land. 

Beneficial ^ben/fi-Jal , a. and sb .; also 6 beny- 
fycyal.l, bunfycyal, beneficiall. [a. F. bene¬ 
ficial, ad. L. beneficial-cm, f. bcueficinm : see -al.] 
A. adj. + 1 . = Beneficent. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 15311 244 Whome . . thou hast 
founde moost .. redy helper, and moost beneficiall lorde. 
1551 Robinson tr. Move's Utop. 129 Other to whome they 
haue bene beneficialc they call thur frende^. 1593 Billon 
Gor-t. Christ's Ch. 301 You are so libcrall and beneficiall. 
1658 A. Fox Wurtz Surg. 1. ii. 3 \Ve ought to be beneficial 
to our neighbours. 

2 . Of benefit: advantageous, serviceable, pro¬ 
fitable. 

1494 Fabvan Hen. Ill , an. 1262 >R.< To deuise suchc 
thynges as might be bcnyfycyall for the cytie. 1503 
HooKEft Eccl. Pel. 1. ii. S 4 Not that anything 5 s made to be 
beneficial unto Him. 1604 Shaks. Ofh. 11. ii. 7 Besides these 
beneficiall Newes, it is the Celebration of his Nuptiall. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1 . 1. 76 He was so entirely de¬ 
voted to what would be Beneficial to the King. 1732 Ar¬ 
bi th not Rules of Diet 346 Diluents with nitrous Salts are 
beneficial. 1876 Green Short Hist. ii. 83 No measures 
could have been more beneficial to the kingdom at large, 
fb. Profitable in a pecuniary sense, lucrative. 
1526 Tisdale Acts xix, 19 Not a litell heneficinll vnto the 
craftes men. 1647 R. Stapvlton Juvenal 48 Officers, that 
make use of their authority to monopolise all beneficiall 
laces and good bargainee 1830 Galt Latorte T. (1849) 
I. iii. 50 Finding me a beneficial customer. 

3 . Law. f a. Of or pertaining lo a benefice ; 
having a benefice, beneficed. Obs. 

1592 Act James VI, (1814) 5 73 (jAM.\The occasion thairof 
is the directioun of lettrez of horning in beneficiall materis 
gencrallie. 1660 R. Coke Pazvrr 4 Sub/. 230 Any person 
..not being beneficiall, or having any spirituall promotion. 
,<1859 Hallam (in Ogilvie), An engagement was tendered 
to all civil officers and beneficial clergy. 

b. Of or pertaining to the usufruct of property: 
enjoying the usufruct. 

1844 J. Williams Real Prop. Law (18771 162 He is the 










BENEFICIALLY. 


BENEME. 


beneficial owner of the property. 186* Keble Bp. Wilson 
v. 168 Such a formal surrender as should secure, .the lord's 
beneficial interest in them. 1868 Rogers J*oL Ecott . ix. 87 
The beneficial lessees of the various monastic corpora, 
tions. 

B. sb. ? A letter presenting to a benefice; a 
presentation. (Johnson says *A benefice.’) 

1501 Sprnseb Al. Tlubberd 486 I low to a Benefice he 
might aspire. ‘ Marie, there (said the Priesti is arte indeed 
..For that the ground-worke is, and end of all, How to ob¬ 
tain a Benefictall. 

Benefi cially, adv. [f. pree. + -LY'k] In a 
beneficial manner. 

f 1 . beneficently, liberally, bountifully. Obs. 

1530 1 Act 22 I fen. Vttl, xv, His said free pardon., shall 
be. .taken, .most beneficially .. to all.. his sayed subiectes. 
1609 R. Cawdray in Spurgeon Precis. Dav. I's. xix. 1-4 
As the sun with his light beneficially comforielh all the 
world. 16x1 Cotcr., Liberatement , bountifully; benefi¬ 
cially, with an open hand. 

2 . Advantageously, profitably, helpfully. 

1531 Act 23 Hen. Vllly x. § 3 This estatute shalhe alweys 
expounded as beneficially as may be to the destruccion and 
utter avoyding of such use, internes and purposes, c 1771 
Mason in Johnson Cray Wks. (1787' IV. 300 To others, at 
least innocently employed; to himself, certainly beneficially. 
1878 Seeley Stein III. 529 France, .has influenced it [the 
Greek cause] at once benevolently and beneficially. 

3. Lau\ In the way of a beneficial owner or 
interest. Cf. Beneficial A. 3. 

1788 J. Powell Devises ^ 18271 11. 249 The person bene¬ 
ficially entitled for life. 1875 Poste Gains m. Jed. 2» 430 
Both the agent and the principal are beneficially interested. 
1885 Law Times Rep. LI I. 650/1 The various persons 
beneficially entitled under \V. Plowright's will. 

Beneficialness. [f- as prec. + -ness.] 
f 1 . Beneficent character, beneficence. Obs. 

1528 Roy Sat. <Arb.’ 35 They reputed vs for haulfe goddes 
and more, thorowc the masses benefieialnes. a 1568 Cover- 
dale Sp/r. Perle xxiv. 240 If God of his natural! Toue, bene- 
ficialr.esse and free liberalise geueth here, .health, strength, 
richesse. 1691 Norris Tract. Disc. 115 The goodness and 
beneficialness of the Divine Nature. 

2 . Beneficial quality, usefulness, profitableness. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xi. 137 Shouldest thou not rather 
commend the heneficialnesse thereof [the Sea]? 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig.Man. 5 They do not commend their knowledge 
to us upon the account of their usefulness and beneficial ness. 
1739 Burkitt On X. T. Matt. iv. 24 note, A life of universal 
serviceahleness and beneficialness to Mankind. 186a Rrs- 
kin Unto this Last 46 The hencficialncss of the inequality 
depends, first, on the methods by which it is accomplished. 

Beneficiary (ben/Fr/iari , a. and sb . [ad. 1.. 

bencficidrius : cf. F. benefit iai re and sec -aky.] 

A. ildj. 

1 . Holding, held as, or pertaining to the holding 
of, a benefice; spec, to the holding of land by 
feudal lenure ; feudatory. 

a 1626 Bacon J. , To he made a feudatory or beneficiary 
king of Lug land, under the seignory in chief of the pope. 
a 1641 Stelman Betides .y Tenures xxv. R. 1 Beneficiary ser¬ 
vices .. done by the middling or lesser Thanes to the King 
and the greater Thanes. 168a Burnet Rights Princes vi. 
218 Not so ancient as their Beneficiary Tenures. 1768 
Blackstose Comm. 11. 51 As if they had received their 
lands from his bounty .. as pure, proper, beneficiary feuda¬ 
tories. 1818 H allam Mid. Ages 11872 1. 147 Alodial lands 
are commonly opposed to beneficiary or feudal. 

2 . Of a kind by which one benefits or profits, rare. 
1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem . viii. (18521 244 His justice 

. .is not to be considered as the prosecutor of a beneficiary 
claim, but as an exactor from himself. 

B sb. 

1 . The holder of a feudal ‘benefice’; a feudatory. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vii. 138 Wee (being their 

Beneficiaries or Free-holdcrs for such Countries as wee held 
in France . 1654 Lestraxgf. Ring Chas. I, 121 He de¬ 

manded from the Prince .. that he .. should repute himself 
as his Beneficiary and Vassal. 1754 Erskink Prine. Sc. 
Law 1809* tog The legislature, looking upon vassals as pro¬ 
prietors, and not merely as beneficiaries. ^ 1818 Hallam 
Alid. Ages 18721 I. 131 The great beneficiaries, the most 
wealthy and potent families in Neustria or France. 

2 . T he holder of an ecclesiastical living. 

1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. 1738 I. 77 Your Beneficiaries 
the Priests. 1726 Avlifff. Parerg. 112 If it la benefice] be 
annex'd to another Benefice, the Beneficiary is obliged to 
serve the Parish Church in his own proper Person. 1846 
Prescott Eerd. <5* Is. 1. Introd. 39 Tne subordinate bene¬ 
ficiaries of his Church. 

3 . One who receives benefits or favours; a debtor 
to another’s bounty. 

1662 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thcss. (1627) Ep. Dcd. 3, I rest, 
your thankfull, and most obseruant Beneficiary. 1663 
Baxter Div. Life 14 We are his Children as ne is our 
Father; or his obliged Beneficiaries as he is our Benefactor. 
1856 Olmsted Slave States 606 Another young man, who 
looked like a beneficiary of the Education Society. 1858 
Holland Titcomb's Lett. vii. 65 Content to be a beneficiary 
of society—to receive favors and confer none. 

Beneficiate (bentfvJnrH), v. Mining, [f. Sp. 
beneficiar to benefit, to derive profit from a mine, 
+ -ate 3 .] trans. To reduce (ores). 

Hence Benefi’ciatinjf///. a., Beneficlation, the 
reduction of ores. 

1871 Trans. Airier. Inst. Mining Eng. 1. 92 Such works 
as bencficiate ores directly in the mining districts. 1883 W, 
Bishop Old Mexico v. xviii. 238 His ancient bcneficiating 
hacienda of Regia. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss ,, Bene- 
ficiation, usually means the reduction of ores. 

+ Beneficie. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad. L. benefici-um 
Benefice.] Benefit, benign influence, favour. 
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c 1449 Pecock Repr. 200 Graunte to this peple of Crist the 
Beneficie of the Crosse. 

[Beneficience, -ficiency, -ficient, erroneous 
forms of Beneficence, -ficexcy, -ficknt, found 
passim as misprints in various books or editions, 
whence the last two have been accepted by Todd, 
and uncritically copied by subsequent compilers.] 

+ Benefi'cious, a. Obs. [f. L. benefici-um + 
-ous : cf. officious.'] = Beneficent. 

1535 Fisher Wks. 377 So liberal! and beneficious. 1610 
Holland Camden's Brit. 362 tD.) The Beauchamps ..ac¬ 
knowledge Haber de Burgo. .beneficious to them. 

Benefit (bcTi/fit), sb. Forms; 4 benfet, byn- 
fet, benfait, (//. benfes), 4- 5 benefet(e, ben- 
feet, beenfete, bienfait, *fet(e, 5 benefayte, 
benfeyte, bienfette, -faytte, 6 beniflt(e, beny- 
fyt, bunfyte, benefact, -faict, 7 benefit(t)e, 
-fict, 7- benefit. [ME. bettfcl , a. APT. benfet , 

— Central Fr. bienfait L. bene factum good deed, 
kind action, lit. (a thing) well done, f. bene faefre 
to do well. In 1516th c. the first syllable was 
assimilated to the L.; the later change of the 
second syllable to ft seems merely phonetic.] 
f 1 . A thing well done ; a good or noble deed. 
1377 Langl. P . PI . B. v. 62 j pe boldnesse of ]>i hienfetes 
maketh pc blynde panne. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 187 Of 
every bienfait the merite The god him self it woll aquite. 
1430 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. xi, Aik..that hade seen hys 
bienfayttes, wer mevyd wyth grace toward hym. 1811 

I. andor Ct. Julian Wks. 1846 II. 523 Man's only relics are 
bis benefits. 

2 . A kind deed, a kindness ; a favour, gift. arch. 

1377 Langl, P. PI. B. v. 436 }if any man doth me a benfait 

|?*.r. benfeet, bienfait, -fet, C bynfet|. ^1430 Life St. 
Katharine 1x884) 27 pe sonne and pe inone .. whos bene- 
fettys alk deedly creatures vse. t 1440 Pfcock Rtpr. 161 
Remeinoratyf syignes of God and of his Benefetis. 1526 
Tinualk .lets xiv. 17 In that he shewed his benefaictes. 
1557 N\ T. (Geneva) Philemon 14 That thy benefit shuld 
not be as it were of necessitie, but willingly. 1611 ibid. 
[as prec. 1 . 1600 Siiaks..*L L. i. ii, 37 Her (Fortune's] 

benefits are mightily misplaced. 1628 Hobbes Thiuyd. 
1x822) 63 For the men which thou hast saved .. thy benefit 
is laid up in our house indelibly registerd. 

T b. By (occas. through') the benefit of: by or 
through the kindness or favour of; by the agency 
or help of, by means of (a person or thing). Obs. 

1538 starkly England 14 By the bunfyte and powar of 
nature. 1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 51 By the benefitte 
of the third Muscle the shoulder blade is lifted vp. 1500 
Siiaks. Com. Err. t. i. 91 By the benefit of his wished light 
The seas waxl calme. 1609 .Skkxf. Reg. Maj. 23 He sal! 
be made frie be the Kings benefite and decreit. 1709 Stfllk 
Tatter No. 1B1 f 1 By the Benefit of Nature .. Length of 
Time..blots out the Violence of Afflictions. 

C. A benefaction tin somewhat of a legal sense). 
1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, v. iv. 152 Accept the Title thou 
Vsiirp'st, Of benefit proceeding from our King, And not of 
any challenge of De*ert. 1594 - Rich. Ill, in. yii. 196 '1 ake 
to your Royall selfe this proferr’d benefit of Dignitie. 

3 . Advantage, profit, good. (The ordinary sense.) 
Bor the benefit of : for the advantage of, on behalf 
of. t To take benefit of (a thing): to take ad¬ 
vantage of, avail oneself of. 

1*393 Gower Conf. I. 304 Whan Jupiter this harm hath 
sein Another bienfait there ayein He yaf. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 362 2 We receyue dayly many bienfaites of this 
cyte.l 151a Act 4 lien. IT 11 , ii. § 2 He to have non av- 
auntage or benefette of the matter alleged by hym. 1576 
Lamiiakdk Pernmb . Kcni (1826) 209 If you minded to haue 
benefit by the Roodo of Grace. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 

II. xxviii. 162 If the harm inflicted be lesse than the benefit. 
1752 Johnson Rambl. No. 199 f 2 Having long laljoured for 
the benefit of mankind. 1789 Bei.sham Ess. ix. I. 173 
Govcnunent is an institution fur the benefit of the people 
governed. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 28, I have an im¬ 
pression that temperance is a liencfu and a good. Mod. 
The jury gave the prisoner the benefit of the doubt. 

b. A natural advantage or ‘gift.’ 

1600 Shaks. A. I'. L. iv. i. 34 Disable all the benefits of 
your owne Countrie. 1613 — Hen. Vlll t 1. ii. 115 When 
these so Noble benefits shall proue Not well dispos'd, 

c. Lair. The advantage of belonging to a pri¬ 
vileged order which was exempted from ihe juris¬ 
diction or sentence of the ordinary courts of law ; 
the exemption itself; in the phrases Benefit of 
Clergy, Benefit of Peerage', see Clkkoy, Peerage. 

1488 9 Act 4 Hen. VIJ, xiti. ditle\ An act to take awaye 
the henefytt of Clergyefromcertaynepersons. 1718 Hickf.s 
& Nelson J. Kdtleuvtl 11. § 56. 175 To this they Pleaded 
the Benefit of their Peerage. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876) I. ii. 58 In 1513 the benefit of clergy' was entirely 
taken away from murderers and highway robbers. 

d. Pecuniar)' advantage, profit, gain. 

1592 Xo-bodv «$■ Some-b. (1878) 336 The grand benefit you 
get by dice, iDcccitfull Cards, and other cozening games. 
x6i» Davies Discin', why Irel. {17871 29 Why the King re¬ 
ceived no benefit of his land of Ireland. 1712 Steelf. 
Sped. No. 310 f 2 My Estate is seven hundred Pounds a 
Vcar, besides the Benefit of Tin-Mines. 1885 Law Times 
Rep. LI1.706/1 The secretary transferred the benefit of his 
contract as to three of the lots toother persons. 

4 . Hence in special senses ; a. A theatrical per¬ 
formance the receipts from which are given to a 
particular actor, the playwright, or some other 
person connected with the theatre. (First granted 
to Mrs. Barry 16th Jan. 1687. Hist. Stage 1792' 
29.) 


[Cf. 1629 Sir H. Herbert in Malone Eng, Stage (r821) 

III. 177 The ben^fitt of the winters day from the kinges 
company, .upon the play of ‘The Moor of Venice,' comes, 
this 22 of Nov. 1629, unto 9/. 161. o d.\ 1700 Steele Taller 

No. 1 e 6 Acted for the Benefit of Mr. Betterton. 17Z1 
Swift Epil. to Play Wks. 1755 III. u. 181 Actors, who at 
best are hardly savers. Will give a night of benefit to 
weavers? 1798 Times 3 Oct. Advt Royal Circus. For 
the Benefit of Mr. Simpson. 1850 Thackeray Pendennis 
vi, She was going to have a benefit and appear as Ophelia, 
fb. A prize in a lottery ; a winning ticket. Obs. 
1694 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) III. 384 Yesterday 72 
benefits were drawn in the million lottery. 1694 Lorld. 
Gaz. No. 2968/2 That Benefit does belong to the Person 
that shall produce a Ticket of the same Number. 1710 
Steele Tatter No. 202 f 5 After their Number is drawn, 
whether it was a Blank or Benefit. 1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4903/4 The number'd Tickets entitled to Benefits in the 
I.o»ery. 1715 Ibid. No. 5326/3 The Tickets called Bene¬ 
fits [carry] an interest at the Rate of 4/. per Cent, per Ann. 

t c. An ecclesiastical living, benefice, endow- 
menl. Obs . 

1554 in Strype Eccl. Mem. III. 11. App. xvi. 40 Whether 
he doth bestow yearly the fift part of his benefit. 1719 
D Urfky Pills (1872' 1Y\ 86 Your Benefits you'll keep, 
whilst another feeds the Sheep. 

5 . Comb, and alt rib. (only in senses 4 and 5), as 
bencf l -concert, -day, - night , -play ; also benefit- 
club, -society, an association whose members, 
by the regular payment of small sums, are en¬ 
titled to pecuniary help in time of age or sickness ; 
also fig .; benefit-ticket, a winning ticket at a 
lottery (cf. 5 b.). 

x8iz Examiner 11 May 291/1 The ^benefit club .. forms 
something of a provision against adversity. 1817 Coleridge 
Poems 111 One "Benefit-Club for mutual flattery. 1759 
Johnson in Boncetl I. 342 Mrs. Ogle .. hopes by a "benefit 
concert to set herself free from a few' debts. 1712 Stf.ele 
Sped. No. 288 f 3 The "Benefn Days of my Plays and 
Operas. 1748 Smollett Roil. Rand. 118121 I. 439 My play 
. .could not have been ready until the end of March, when 
the ’henefit nights came on. 1824 9 Landor lmag. Conv. 
1S46 L 254 Their opera-girls vie in "benefit-nights. 1740 
Cirber Apol. 0756' 1. 120 The indulgence of having an an¬ 
nual ‘benefit-play. 1845 Disraeli Sybil i Rtldg.> 293 The 
"Benefit Societies ..have money in the hanks that would 
maintain the whole w-orking classes. . for six weeks. 1694 
Luttrell Brie/. Ret. > 2857 HI. 382 Yesterday the million 
lottery drew 66 "benefit tickets. 

Benefit (be n/fit), v. Pa. t. and pple. bene¬ 
fited. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To do good to, to be of advantage or 
profit to ; to improve, help forward. 

1549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. < R.Ye be not so muche worthie 
as to be benefited in anye kinde. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. 
iv. 514 What course I mean to hold, Shall nothing benefit 
your knowledge, a 1613 Overbury Worthy Comm. Wks. 
{1865 107 If ever a man will benefit himselfc upon his foe, 
then is the time, when they have lost force. 1792 Burkf. 
Let. Dundos Wks. IX. 283 The cause of humanity would 
be far more Ixmefued by the continuance of the trade. 1879 
Lubbock Addr. Pol. <j- Educ.x. 8 A system of duties which 
injures our interests without benefiting thoseof the colonies. 

intr. (for refi.) To receive benefit, to get 
advantage; to profit. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. /•'///, 1. ii. 80 Maliciobs censurers, 
which eucr, As rau'nous Fishes, doe a Vessell follow That 
is new trim'd ; but benefit no further Then vainly longing. 
1644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847)98/2 To tell yon therefore 
what I have benefited herein. 1884 Xationat Ret*. July 
720 One who has never directly or indirectly benefited a 
single shilling by any humble efforts he may have pul forth. 

Be'uefited, ppf a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1 . That has received benefit or profit. 

1837 Ht. MarTINEAU Society in Amer. II. 102 Repayment 
from the benefited parties being secured. 

F 2 . Carrying a ‘benefit’ (in a lottery). Obs. 

1693 Luttrell Brief Ret. {18571160 The other 22,500/^ he 
devides into 250 benefitted lotts or tickets. 

Benefiter (be-n/fitoi). [f. as prec. + -er k] 
He who confers, or (more usually) derives, benefit. 

1883 St. James's Gat. 15 June, The only benefitter is the 
ship-owner. 

Benefiting, rid. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 1 .] 
The conferring or deriving of benefit. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud Er. Acad. II. 301 Mercie is often 
taken in the holy Scriptures for .. good will, benefiting, 
friendship. Mod. He returned without benefiting by the 
change. ^ _ 

tBene gro,^- ? Obs. [f. Be- pref. 6 + Negro.] 
trans. To make Negro ; to make of the colour of 
a negro ; to blacken, darken. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 330 If we derive the curse 
on Cham .. we shall Benegroe a greater part of the earth 
than ever was, or so conceived. 1650 Charlf.ton Paradoxes 
19 No reason., why that particular place .. should be 
benegroed and torrihed. 1658 Hew yt Serm. 109 (T.), Be- 
negroed in more than Cimmerian .. darkness. 

Beneit, obs. form of Ben net sb.* 

+ Bene me, V. Obs. Forms: 1 ben&man, 
-n6man, 3-5 bineme(n, 4 6 byneme. [OF. bi~, 
bemeinan, on OTeut. type *binamjan, deriv.of btne- 
mcn % pa. t . benam. The ME. beneme may how¬ 
ever be merely a variant of Benim, with which it 
coincides in use.] trans. a. To deprive (with£?«.). 
b. To deprive (a person) of (a thing), to take 
away (a thing) from (a person), c. To takeaway. 

^893 K. -/ELFRF.n Oros. 1. x. § 4 Ne ntchte hie paislondes 
bemeinan. r 1205 Lay. * 3*55 pou .. f>at binemest vs houre 
broker, c 1325 Coer de L. M°3- *3®7 Trevisa Higden 









beneplacit. 
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BENIGHT. 


(1865) I. 73 }if Paradys were so hbe, somlyme it schuldc 
byneme j?c U31, and make )>c clips of Vc mone. 1481 Reynard 
11844 144 ThcDne shal ye byueme hym his syehL 150* 
Foxe A. <y M. 1. 455/2 He byncmcth Christ his Worship. 

f Bene-merent, a. Obs. rare-*, [f. L. bene 
well + merent-em, pres. pplc. of merere to deserve.] 

* That deserves well/ Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
Benempt, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Became. 
t Beneplacit. Obs. rare ; also -placity. [ad. 
late L. beneplacit-um (see Vulgate Eph. i.9) good 
pleasure, f. bene well + ptaciturn pleased, pa. pple. 
of placere to please, as adj. ‘ pleasing, acceptable. 

(In the two unauthorized edd. of Rehgio Med. of 
1642, bencplacity ; which Blount inserted in his 
Glossogr.)'] Good pleasure, gracious purpose. 

1643 SirT. Browne Retig. Med. 130 The cause of my 
salvation, which was the mercy and beneplacit ledd. 1042 
beneplacity] of God. 1656 Blount Gloss., Beneptacity , that 
which pleaseth well, good liking. 1658 Phillies, Bcnepla- 
citie. 

t Beneplacit, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. beneplacit - 
us well-pleased ; see prec.] Pleased, satisfied. 

1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles 111. 18 God’s Beneplaciic wil, 
commonly stiled his wil of good pleasure .. is that whereby 
he decrees, effects, or permits al events & effects. 

t Be:ne-pla*citure. Obs. rare-K [f. as prec. 

+ -urk.] - Beneplacit, sb. 

166 z Glakvil Lux Orient, iv. (1682.1 28 Hath he by his 
holy penmen told us that either of the other ways was more 
sutable to his bencplaciturc ? 

[Beneship. In 16th c. ‘Pcddelars’ French e * 
(Harman’s Caveat 83-86) = 'very good.’ Ap¬ 
parently the source of Bailey’s * Bee ns hip, worship, 
goodness.’] 

Beneson, obs. form of Benison. 

Benet (be net), sb. Forms: 5 benett, benott, 
3-6 benette, 4- benet. [a. OF. bene it (mod.F. 
benit) L. benedict-us blessed : see Benedict.] 
The third of the four lesser orders in the Roman 
Catholic Church, one of whose functions was the 
exorcizing of evil spirits. 

c 1383 Wyclif Set. Wks. (1871) III. 285 Of.. crowning uf 
benetis rennej? |> c same extorsion. 1480 Canton Chron. 
Eng. iv. (1520) 38/2 He ordeyned that he that was worthy 
sholdc ascende gree by gree to his ordre, fyrst benet, than 
colei, subdeacon, deacon, and than preest. 1509 Ortas l o <. 
in Promp. Pari'. 30 Exorcista , id cst adjuratorvel incrcpa- 
tor, a benette ora conjurer. 1553 87 Foxe A. ty M. 111 . 125 
The lowest Vesture, which they had only in taking Benet 
and Collet. 1846 C. Maitlano C 7 r. Catacombs 194 It is re¬ 
lated of Huss the Martyr, that .. he was degraded from all 
his orders .. and the offices of exorcist, sexton, and bond. 

Benet (bfnc't), v. [f. Be- 6 + Net zl or sb.] 
irons, a. To cover as with a net. b. To catch in 
a net, ensnare, entangle ; usually^. 

i6oz Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 29 Being thus benetted round 
with Villaines. 1614 Sylvester Bcthnlia'sRose. tv. 60 Her 
Robe, Sky-colour'd Silk, with curious Caul Of golden 
Twist, benetted overall, i860 T. Martin Horace 188 The 
gaudier charms Of a girl that's both wealthy and wanton 
benet him. 

Benet, variant of Bennet. 

Benettle, etc.: see Be- pref. 
fBeneurous, a. Obs. Also bien-, benewrous. 
[a. OF. beneureus (mod.F. bienkeureux).] Happy, 
blessed. So + Benew’red [ad. OF. beneure ; see 
-ed.] — prec. tBenewrely cuiv. [cf. OF. be- 
neure{e)menl ], happily. Benewrte [a. OF. be - 
neurele], happiness, blessedness. (Only in Caxton.) 

1483 Caxton Cato Fijb, The beneurous or happy. — 
Golden Leg. 428/3 He took the righte benewrous reste of 
deth. Ibid. 426/1 Fylled with benewred auncycntc of dayes. 
Ibid. 428/2 He comyng benewrelye unto his laste dayes. 
1480 — Ovids Met. xiu. ix, Benewrtc & honour laste her 
not longe. 

Benevolence (b/newMens). Forms : (3 

bienueullance), 3-6 beneuolens, beniuolcnce, 
benyuolence, -ens, 4- benevolence, (4 - 7 be- 
neu-). [a. OF. benivolenee , ad. L. benevolentia 
well-wishing, f. benevolent-em : see Benevolent. 
This OF. form was a learned or semi-popular 
adaptation of the Lat. word; its genuine F. descend¬ 
ant being bienvoillance, later - veuillance (whence 
Caxton’s bienveullance ), now corruptly bienveil - 
lance . In Eng. benivolenee was further latinized as 
benevolence at an early period (if this was not 
directly from L.] 

1 . Disposition to do good, desire to promote the 
happiness of others, kindness, generosity, charit¬ 
able feeling as a general state or disposition 
lowards mankind at large). 

c 1384 Chaucer Mother of G. 10 Sauer of vs by thy bene- 
uolence. 1423 Tames I. Kings 0. xeix, Hye Queue of 
Lufe ! sterre of beneuolence. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 111. xn. 
159 Of the fader, .he [Plato] sayde the power and puissaunce, 
of the sone, the sappyence, and of the holy gost the bien- 
ueullaunce. 1552 Lvnoesay Tragedy 125 With supporte 
of sum lyordis beneuolens. 1605 Thynne Animadv. App. 
(1865) in By the .. support of your Majesties benevolence 
and liberality. 17*6 Butler Serm. Hum. Hat. 1. Wks. 
1874 II. 6 If there he any affection in human nature, the 
object and end of w^ h is the good of another, this is itself 
benevolence, or the love of another. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 

F. III. 1. 142 Benevolence is the foundation of justice. 1876 


Mozley Untv. Serm. ix. 192 The poor and dependent 
.. exercise our active benevoIeDcc. 

+ 2 . Favourable feeling or disposition, as an 
emotion manifested towards another; affection ; 
goodwill (towards a particular person or on a 
particular occasion). To do ones benevolence : to 
lend one’s friendly offices. Obs. 

1423 James 1. Kings Q. cviii. Though I geve the bene¬ 
uolence, It standis noght 311 in myn aduertence. c 1430 
Lyixl Rochas 'l ab. Contents (1554* Bij, Roboam .. lostc 
the benevolence of his people. 1526 Tisdale 1 Cor. vii. 3 
Let the man geve vnto the wyfc due benevolence. 1598 
Shaks. Merry IV. 1. i. 32, I .. will be glad to do my bene¬ 
uolence. 1645 Ussher Body Div. (1647) 284 When due 
benevolence is not yielded, although there be aptness there¬ 
unto. 1817 J as. Mill Brit. hid. II. iv. ii. 70 His dislike 
of application and control prevented his acquiring the 
benevolence of his superiors. 

3 . concr. An expression of goodwill, an act of 
kindness ; a gift or grant of money ; a contribution 
for the support of the poor. 

CX4Z5 Wyntoun Cron, vn. vii. 157 Recoveryd j>c benevo- 
Icns Wyth trawaylc. 1583 St cubes Anat. Abus. 11. lot To 
make collections for the poore, to gather beneuolcnce.s, and 
contributions of eueric one that was disposed to give. 1621 
Lev in Fortescue Papers 175 What Benevolence we would 
willingly bestow towardcs the Palatinate. 1650 Fui.u.it 
Pisga/t 400 Convenient for such as went up to sacrifice, to 
cast in their benevolence. 1766 Entile London 1 \. 58 
Towards the charge whereof the companies gave great 
benevolences. 1868 Milman St. Pant's xi. 282 Thu City 
of London gave first a great benevolence. 

4 . Eng. Hist. A forced loan or contribution 
levied, without legal authority, by the kings of 
F.ngland on their subjects. First so called in 1473 
when astutely asked by Edward 1 \ ., as a token of 
goodwill towards his .rule! Sometimes loosely 
applied to similar impositions elsewhere. 

1483 Act \ Rich. Ill, ii. § 1 A newe imposicion named a 
benevolence. 1494 Fabyan vii. 664 He rode about tlK more 
parte of the lande,and vsed the people in suche fayre niajier, 
that he reysed therby notable Simmies of money, thewhiche 
way of the leuyinge of this money was after named a beny¬ 
uolence. c 1534 Pot. \ 'erg. Eng. Hist. 11. 161 Perchance very 
many gave that benevolonce with evil will. 1644 J,u. Dicey 
. in Rushworth Hist. Coll. in. 11692! 1. 31 The granting of 
'Subsidies, and that under so preposterous a name as of a 
Benevolence,'for that which is a malevolence indeed. 1661 
Pepys Diary 31 Aug., The Benevolence proves, .an occasion 
of so much discontent every where, that it had better it had 
never been set up. 1775 Chatham in Farit., The spirit 
which now resists your taxation in America is the same 
which formerly opposed loans, benevolences, and .ship- 
money in England. 1875 Stubbs ( oust. Hist. 111. xviii, 
213. 1882 Farrar Early Che. I. 56 Resentment was kept 

alive by the benevolences and imposts which Nero now- 


demanded. 

t Bene’volency. Obs. [ad. L. benevolentia : 
see prec. and -KNCY.] The quality of being bene¬ 
volent ; also concr. a gift of money, a * benevo¬ 
lence.’ 

1540 Raynald Birth Man 11634) Prol, 7 The bencvotencic 
and willing fauour of all. 1698 Norris/W*. Disc. IV. 
340 They retrench their Expenses, and withdraw their 
wonted Bene vole-ncies. 1766 Hist. Europe in Ann. A eg. 
38/1 The body of the Clergy, till very late taxed themselves 
and granted to the King benevotencies. 

Benevolent (b/hewMent', a. Also 3 benvo 
lent, 5-6 benyuolente, 6 beneuolent. [a. OK. 
benivolent , benvolent , ad. L. bene volent-em , f. bene 
well + volenl-em wishing, willing, pr. pple. oivelle 


to will, wish : see prec.] 

1. Of the general frame or habit of mind : De¬ 
sirous of tbc good of others, of a kindly disposi¬ 
tion, charitable, generous. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 75 Rcdy and benyuolente 
to allc men whilys he leuyd. 1548 Uoall, etc. Emsm. 
Par. X. T. Pref. 5 Our bcneuolent loue and affeccion. 
1725* Pope Odyss. in. 456 Beloued old man ! benevolent as 
wise. 1781 J. Moore View So<.. It.} 1790) 1 . x.\xix, 424 1 he 
mild precepts of a benevolent religion. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 406 A small body of sages had turned away 
with bene vole nL disdain from the conflict. 

b. transf of things : Kindly, fostering. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 306 The benevolent Heat 
of the Sun hath a great influence thereupon. 

2 . With the literal force of the Latin benevolens: 
Well-Wishing, well-disposed to , unto (another). 

1502 Arnold Chron. <i8ji) 161 A thinge .. for the which 
wee shal [bcl more ben volent unto thy Holyncssc. 1509 
IIawes Fast. Pleas, xx. v, She [Sapiencel is to man ryghi 
benyvolent. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 65 Raphael now .. 
Benevolent and facil thus repli'd. 

1 3 . quasi-jA = Benevolence 3. Obs. (? error.) 
a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vn. (1677! 541 The 
Noblemen .. made offer to give a benevolent according to 
their abilities. 

Benevolently,^, [f. prec. + -ly\J in 
a benevolent manner ; with benevolence. 

1532 ELVOTin 67^.(1883) 77 It pleadd you so benevolently 
to remembre me. 1543 4 Act $$ Hen. K///,xii, Hissubtectcs 
.. most willyngly and bcneuolcntly.. do remit .. the same 
sumincs of money. 1779 Sheridan Critic 1. ii. (1883) 156 
A debt benevolently contracted to serve a friend. 1879 
Sat. Rev. 5 July 21 He was benevolently engaged in 
making catches [at cricket). 

Benevolentness. rare-*, [f. Benevolent 
+ -ness.] = Benevolence. 

1736 in Bailey. Hence in Johnson, and mod. Diets, 
f Benevoler. Obs. rare— *. A well-wisher. 


i486 Poston Lett. 889 111 . 527 Her benevolcrs willith hir 
to continue hir sute. 

Benevolist (b/ne*v<?list). [f. L. benevol-us ^see 
prec.) + -1 st.] A professor of benevolence. Cf. prec. 

1825 (title) School for Patriots and Benevolists. 1863 
Scotsman 14 Aug., l'o he experimented upon .. by contend* 
ing sets of sectarians and * benevolists.* 

t Benevolous, a. Obs. Also 5 6 benivol- 
oua, -us, benyvolouse. [f. as prec. + -oils.] 

1 . Well-wishing, kindly, friendly, benevolent. 

1470 Harding Chron. xxxi. iv, Amendyng all their fanhes 

and errours, With all their hertes full beneuolous. 15*3 
Bradshaw St. Werburge 213 Vnclose thy succours, and 
be bemuolous. 1536 Beluf.ndf.n Cron. Scot. (1821 I. 247 
Maximus .. schew him sa benivolus to the pepil. *^45 J- 
0 [ood\vin j Innoc. <V Truth Tri. 1 o Rdr.. A man of no 
benevolous or friendly comportanec. a 1670 Hacret Alp. 

If ‘illlams 1. 16931 66 Such as knew not the wherefore were 
the more benevolous to the Arch-Bishop*s misfortune. 

2 . Astrol. Of the planets, etc.: Of favourable 
influence, auspicious. 

1642 Sir T. Browne Rclig. Med. 41 The benevoloti^ As¬ 
pects of my Nativity. 1652 Gaulk Magastrain. 86 I lanets 
ami call, benevolous, auspicious. 

Benewith, variant of Bendwith. 

Benewrous, etc., variant of BeneCKous, etc. 
Benfait, -fet, -feet, obs. fonns of Benefit sb. 
Beng, variant of Bhang. 

Bengal bengiyl . In 7 bengall. Name of 
a province of Hindustan (in Marco Bolo, 1-9^* ^ 
Ban gala ; in Vasco de Gama, 149^, as Bern gala ; in 
Ovington, 1690, as Bcngala ; Col. Vulc). Hence. 

1 . Applied to piece goods (apparently of different 
kinds' exported from Bengal to England in the 
17th c.: cf. Bengal Stripes in 2. 

c 1680 P01.EXFEN Coll. Poems 205 Their Persian Silk:*, 
Bengalis, Printed and Painted Callicocs .. are u^cd for 
Beds, Hanging of Rooms. 1696 Luttkell Brief Rtl. 1857_ 
IV. 147 A hill to be brought in to forbid the wearing of 
wrought silks brought from Persia and East India, with 
bengalls, callicocs, etc. 1696 Merchants II are-ho. 30 
There is two sorts, strip'd and plain, by the Buyers called 
Bengalis .. they are very fine stripes, but are of no great 
use or service. 1701 Loud. (roz. No. 374 0 /3 All Wrought 
bilks, Bengalls, and Stuffs mixed with Silk. 1755 Johnson 
Bengal , a sort of thin slight stuff, made of silk and hair, for 
women's apparel. 1855 Macaui.ay Hist. Lng.W . 141 Inc 
importation of silks and of Bengals, as shawls were then 
called, was pronounced to be a curse to the country. 

2 . Comb, and ait rib.. Bengal light, a kind nf 
firework producing a steady and vivid blue-coloured 
light, used for signals ; Bengal quince, the fruit 
of rEgle Marmetos. belonging to the orange family; 
Bengal root see quot.) ; Bengal silk ; Bengal 
stripes, striped ginghams, originally brought from 
Bengal, afterwards manufactured at Paisley, etc. ; 
Bengal tiger, the tiger proper, so called from its 
abundance in lower Bengal. 

c 1865 J. Wvloe in Circ. Sc. 1. 381/1 Used for the manu¬ 
facture of * Bengal lights. 1866 T re as. Bot. 953 'Bengal 
Quince, cEgle .1 Iarmclos. Ibid. 135 ’Bengal Root, an old 
name for the roots of the Yellow Zedoary. l 7 \ l Land. Gaz. 
No. 4850/3, 15 Pound of Single E *Bengal Silk. 1875 Lre 
Diet. Arts I. 336 "Bengal stripes, Ginghams; a kind of 
cotton cloth woven with coloured stripes, so called from the 
cottons which we formerly imported from Bengal. 

Bengali, Bengalee (bcnggl/). [a. native 
Bangali .] a. adj. Of or belonging to Bengal, 
b. sb. A native of Bengal ; the language of Bengal, 
one of the Aryan vernaculars of India. So the obs. 
BengaTan, Benga'lian a. and sb. ; Bengtvlic a. 

1613 Pukchas Pilgr. 1. v. v. 404 The Bengalis have a tra¬ 
dition or fable amongst them. 1768 Phil. Trans. I.\ III. 
130 Having met with a Bengalian doctor. 1801 H. Lebi> 
deff Gram. hid. Dial. Introd- 3 My Sircar .. introduced 
me to a Bengallic School Master. 1848 Thackeray f an. 
Fair lix, That gentleman would not let the. Bengalee rest 
until he had executed his promise. 1858 W. Ellis l isits 
Madagascar iii. 54 Bengalee or Chinese merchants. 1862 
D. Forbes (title), Bengali Grammar. 

II Bengaline (beqgal/n). [mod.F. : so called 
from similarity to the fabric mentioned under 
Bengal 1.] A new (French) name for poplin, 
a mixed fabric of silk and worsted. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 20 Sept. 4/1 Autumn Fashions , Bcnga- 
line (a superior substitute for Irish poplin'. 

Benge, variant of Binge v. Obs. to bow. 

t Benger(e, byngger. Obs. Acorn-bin. 

<•1440 Promp. Parv. 31 Bengerc of corne [1499 bengge], 
tec ha [-theca]. Ibid., Bengerc of a mylle [1499 bengge], 
ferricapsia. 

Bongewine, bengwine, obs. ff. Benzoin. 
Benic bc'nik . a. Ghent. Also behenic. [f. 
Ben +-ic.] Obtained from oil of ben. 

1873 Watts Fcnones* Chem. 695 Benic or Behenic Acid b 
a white crystalline fat. 1879— Diet. Client., Benic acid, 
This name has been applied to two different fatty acids .. 
benostcaric acid, and .. benomargaric acid. 

t Be'night, adv. Obs. By night, ere night. 
1642 ()kn. Preston in Carte's Coll. <1735) l2 °> I w ill not 
trouble your Lordship with more benight. 

Benight (b/noi t), v. [f. Be- 6 -1- Night.] 

1. trans. a. pass. To be overtaken by the dark¬ 
ness of night (before reaching a place of shelter,. 

1560 Daus Sleidanes Comm. 326 The Emperour .. was 
benighted and rode at Ancker. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 
112 When we lay in the fields or were henighted before 
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we came to oure iourntis end. 1678 Bun van Pitgr. 1. 
(1862) 43, I am like to be benighted, for the day is almost 
spent. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 1. xxvii. 190 A 
entlcman .. would rather be benighted, than put up at 
is house. 1839 De Quincey RecolL Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 
172 The tourists were benighted in a forest. 

b. active . To involve in the darkness of night; 
reft . to hide oneself in the night, rare. arch . 

1654 Gayton Lest, Notes 11. vi. 59 She straightway dighl 
Her robes, & did hcrselfe benight, a 1691 Boyle (J.) Those 
bright stars that did adorn our hemisphere, as those dark 
shades that did benight it, vanish. 1839 Bailey Pest us 
(1848) vi, Benighting even night with its grim limbs. 

2 . To involve in darkness, to darken, to cloud. 
Also jig., of the e fleet of sorrow, disappointment, 
etc., upon one’s face, prospects, or life. 

a 1631 Donsb Select. (1840) 3 As the sun docs not set to any 
nation .. God .. does not set to thy soul, though he benight 
it with an affliction. 1651 Davenant Gondibert m. v. xvi. 
Now jealousie no more benights her face. 1699 Garth 
Dispens. (J.)The clouds look heavy and benight the sky. 
Ibid. (i7o6> 36 Smoth’ring Fogs of Smoke benight the 
Fire. 

b. To involve in intellectual or moral darkness, 
in the ' night ’ of error or superstition. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. City 0/God 414 Nor is the crea¬ 
ture ever be nigh ted but when the love of the Creator for* 
sakeshim. 169a E. Walker Epictetus' Mor. lxiii. Whose 
Reason's Light Is clouded o'er, whom Error doth benight. 
171a Henley Sped. No. 396 $ 2 These Portraitures # be¬ 
night the faculties. 1831 J. Wilson Utimore vi. 281 What 
men .. call Religion, now benighting half the earth. 

3 . To blind, to dazzle ; to deprive of vision. 
x6ai G. SaNdys OzdtVs Met. n. (1626) 26 Pale sudden feare 

..in so great a light, be-nights his eyes. 1651 J. C|lkvk- 
i.asd] Poems 32 This Cabinet, whose aspect would benight 
Critick .spectators with redundant light. 1652 Benlowi n 
Theoph. in. lvi. 44 O’re-fulgent Beams daz’d Eyes benight. 

Benighted (b/hartud}.///. a. [f. prec. + -tnL] 

1 . Overtaken by the darkness of the night ; 
affected by the night {obsl). 

1575 in Farr’s Set. P. 11S45> II. 516 And so are all my 
lockes Bedecked. .With these benighted drops. 1810Scott 
Lady of L. 1. xxi, He told of his benighted road. 18x5 — 
Guy M. xlviii, Some benighted fisherman, lie thought. 

2. jig. Ins-olved in intellectual or moral darkness. 

1634 Milton Com us 384 He that hides a dark soul ami 

foul thoughts, Benighted walks under the mid-day sun. 
1856 Mrs. Browning Auk. Leigh iv. 330 You poets are be 
nighled in this age. 1863 Kinglake Crimea <187: 1. iii. 51 
He was a benighted Moslem. 

fb. Involved in obscurity. Obs. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 10 Seekers, looking for^ new 
Nuntio’s from Christ, to assoile these benighted questions. 
Hence Beurghtedness. 

1865 Pali Malt. G. 5 July t h Respectable old Russell 
Whigs, on whom charges of moral corruption operate much 
more powerfully than charges of intellectual benightedness. 

Beni ghten .b/nartV-, rare. [f. Benight, 
app. vS\nr eniighPeti : see- en.] traits. To benight, 
lienee Benightening vbl. sb. 

1844 Blackiv. Mag. LVI. 787 A mere priestly delusion to 
enslave and benighten mankind, i860 I’csly Min. Proph. 
193 Moral benightening which seems to cast the shadow uf 
death over the soul. 

Benighter ^brtwrtaij. [f. Benight -*--euL] 
One who keeps others in darkness. 

1818 Moore Pudge Earn. Paris x i. 208, I, from my soul, 
profess To hate all bigots and benighters. 

Beni ghting, vbl. sb. [f. Benight + -inu *.] 
The fact of being benighted or overtaken by night 
away from shelter. 

a 1639 W. Wiiateley Prototypes 11. xxvi. 1640 1 90 To 
meet with such kinde of accidents, as benighting. 1819 L. 
Hunt Indicator , No.8 < 1822) 1. 60 Spenser, .seems to have 
taken the idea of a benighting from Apollonius. 

Beni’ghting,///.«. [f. as prec. +-inu-\] That 
benights or involves in darkness. 

1649 Drydln Death Ld. Hastings 50 That veil which 
shrouds Our day-spring in so sad benighting clouds. 

Benightmare, etc.: see Bk- pref. 

Beni ghtment. [f. as pree. + -ment] The 
state or condition of being involved in physical, 
intellectual, or moral darkness. 

1651 Bices Nexv Disp. § 162 Confesses their benightnient 
to the black paths of ignorance and error. 1850 Alison 
Hist. Europe, xevi. § 99 Tbe benightment of superstition. 

Benign (b/harn\ a. Forms: 4-6 benygn'e, 
-yngne, -yng(e, -ing, 4-7 benigne, -ingne, 7- 
benign. [a. OF. benigite , bent it L. benign us 
* kindly,’ prob. for bent genus , f. bene well + •genus 
born, of kind. Cf. malignus, prlvignus ; for the 
sense L. gentilis , Y.genlil , Eng. gentle ; also, Eng. 
kind, kindly, L. generdsns, Gr. 7fuuafo?.] 

1 . Of a kind disposition, gracious, kindly. 

C 1320 R. BrL'NNE iVt-v/fV. 1103 5 e weten weyl how bcliygne 
my dere sone was. c 1380 Wyclip Wks. (1880) 353 Charity 
is benyngne. 1422 in Ellis Orig. Lett. it. 30 1. 96 That it 
please your .. Grace of your benigne pi tee and grace, to re- 
feve and refresh your said pouere Oratour. C1550 Scot. 
Poems 16 tk C. II. 130 Hee is fair, sober and bening, Sweet, 
meek, and gentle in all thing, a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. n. 
xiv. § 4 It’s he alone, euen he, the God beningne, That vs 
instructs, in euery blessed thing. 1850 Mrs. Browsing Dr. 
Exile Poems 1. 7 As well As the benignesl angel of you all. 
fb. Gentle, meek, humble. Obs . 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B.xvi. 7 pc blosmes l>eth boxome speche 
and benygne lokynge. c 1386 Chaucer Cterkes I. 287 
Thise su n the wordesthat the markis sayde To tin-benigne, 


verray, feidiful inuyde. c 1440 Gestn Rom. xci. 419 All men 
and women .. that are lowe, unde meke, ande benigne. 

2 . Exhibiting or manifesting kindly feeling in 
look, gesture, or action ; bland, gentle, mild. 

c 1374 Chauccr Troylus in. 1753 Benyng he was to eche in 
general 1493 Pctronylla (Pynson) 5 Benygne of portae, 
humble of face and chere. 154a Hen. VII 1. Decl. 193 Wc 
.. gaue .. benigne and gcntyl audience to suche Amba*>sa- 
dours, as repayred hither. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. in. 880 Be* 
nigne & not blustrous Against a vanquisht Foe. 1777 Wat¬ 
son Philip //(1793) 11. xiii. 114 Requesens indeed had a 
more benign and placid countenance than. Alva. 1871 
Black ie Pour Phases i. 58 That when a thief takes your 
cloak you should thank him, like a benign Quaker, for his 
kindness. 

3 . traits/. Of things: Favourable, kind, fortu¬ 
nate, salutary, propitious; esp. in Astro/, opposed 
to malign , malignant , etc. 

a 1619 Donne Biathan. 32 Those reasons which are most 
Benigne. .ought to have the best acceptation. 1667 Water- 
house Fire Loud. 34 By concurrence of circumstances, be¬ 
nign to, and corresponding with a vastalive event. 1667 
.Milton P. L. mi. 538 So shall the World goe on, To good 
malignant, to bad men benigne. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. III. xil. 262 The Government of these benign Stars was 
very^hort. 1743 Fielding J. Wild 111. x, His affairs began 
to wear a m ore benign aspect. 1853 C. Bronte Villctte xvi. 
169 On whose birth benign planets have certainly smiled. 

4 . Of weather, soil, climate, etc.: Mild, salu¬ 
brious, genial, kindly. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqrs. J'. 44 flful lusty was the weder ami 
benigne. 1503 Dunbar Thistle 9- Rose 32 Thy air it is 
nochl hohiim nor benyng. 1665 G. Havers P. Della l 'title's 
Trax'. E. lud. 86 The Air becomes more healthful, sweet, 
and more benigne both to sound and infirm. 177a Pennant 
Tours Scot. 1774 306 Hu sows his seed, and sees it flourish 
beneath a benign sun. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Sun 1 . 209 I he 
climate is benign, even in low marshy neighbourhoods. 

5 . MeJ. f a. Of medicines: Gentle or mild in 
operation. Of food : Easily digested. Obs. 

1651 tr. Bacon's Life <y Death 23 CeKus adviseth Inter¬ 
changing, and Alternation of the Diet, but si ill with an 
Inclination to the more Benigne. 1652 Fkln ti Yorksh.Spa 
vi. More benigne purgatives. 1733 Chfynk Lug. Malady 
11. i.\. 5 3 11734 208 Aromatiek Medicines . . increase their 
benign, and .. hinder their destructive Effects, a 1735 
Arbuthnoi J.' These salts are of a benign mild nature, 
b. Of diseases : Of a mild type ; not malignant. 

1743 tr. H isters Snrg. 207 There is little or no difference 
between them Icertain virulent tumours) and the benign 
sort. 1876 tr. I Wagners Gen. Pathol. 13 Benign Diseases are 
those in which the appreciable group of phenomena indi¬ 
cates a surely favorable issue. 1878 T. Bryan r Pract.Snrg, 

I. 549 Benign tumours are of slow growth. 

6. quasiWt'. — Benignly. 

1535 Stewarj Cron. Scot. 11. 374 Bcseikand/haine ryehl 
bardie and benyng, For to ressauc than as thair prince and 
king This Alpynus. <11725 Pope Odyss. xin. 63 His words 
well weigh’d, the general voice approved Benign. 

Benignancy (b/hugnansi). [f. Benign-ant: 
see -ancy.] Benignant quality or manner. 

4876 Geo. Elioi Dan. Per. IV. lxx. 364 M’s eyes, .dwell 
on the scene with the cherishing benignancy of a spirit. 
1881 Black uk Mag. CXX1X. 1S6 Abraham regarded him 
with an expression of imperturbable benignancy. 

Benignant (b/ni'gnant), a. [A recent forma¬ 
tion on Benign, or L. benign us, after malignant , 
which is of much earlier standing, and has a Latin 
prototype. Nut in Johnson ; nor in Bailey 1S00, 
though freely used by Burke and Boswell in 1791.] 

1 . Cherishing or exhibiting kindly feeling towards 
inferiors or dependants; gracious, benevolent (with 
sume suggestion of condescension or patronage!. 

a 1782 Maidens Wish in Kitson Coll. Lug. Songs I. iv. 
20 i*l*.> Defend my heart, benignant Power. 1791 Burke 
Let. Memb. .Vat. Assembly Wks. VI. 45 The king .. was .. 
the very reverse of your benignant sovereign. 1859 Gto. 
Euor .*1. Bede 2 His glance, instead of being keen, is con¬ 
fiding and benignant. 1875 Browning Artstoph. Apol. 119 
Theirs would be To prove benignantest of playfellow*. 

2 . traitsf. Of things : Exerting a good or kindly 
influence ; favourable, beneficial, salutary. 

1790 Boswell Johnson IV. 314 (T.) As if its [Christi¬ 
anity's] influence on the mind were not benignant. 1798 
Southey Sonn. xiii. Wks. II.96 For like a God thou [OSuu] 
art, and on thy way Of glory sheddest with benignant ray, 
Beautv, and life, and joyance from above. 1844 I Tern. Baby - 
Ionian PIcss\\. 183 Our destiny is settled in this world by 
the benignant or malignant character of our natal star. 

Beni’gnantly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly A] With 
kindly manner or intent, graciously. 

1790'Bosvvru. Johnson 11 . 240 (Jod.) Dr. Johnson smiled 
bemgnantlyat this. 1814 Southey Roderick xiv, Benign- 
antly. With voice and look and gesture, did the Prince.. 
Respond. 1831 Carlyle Misc. (1857V II. 219 Friends, who 
were in life so bcnignantly united. 

t Beni'gnate, a. Obs. rare—K [f. L. benigtt- 
us + -atk : cf. next.] A by-form of Bknign. 

1533 Bellendun Livy 111. (1822) 254 Na benignate nor 
swete contenance semit l>e bisproude liavingis. 

t Beni'gned, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. benign-tts or 
V. or Eng. bcnign{e + -m] A by-fonn of Benign. 

1470 Harding Citron. cxiv. vi, And Athilstane at the daye 
assigned Madebym redy ihebattaillto hauesmitten Again 
Colbrond, armed with hart henyngned. 

Benignity (b/ni gniti). Forms: 4-6 benyng- 
nite, -yte, -ete, benignite^e, -yte(e, benyg- 
nite(e, -yte, -ete, 5 7 benignitie, -itye, 7-be¬ 
nignity. [ME. benigneUy a. OF. be it ignite, ad. 
L. benignitdt-em ; sec -ity.] 


1 . Kindly feeling and its manifestation ; kind¬ 
ness of disposition, or of manner. (Now attributed 
to superiors or those who are venerable.) 

Z1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 483 O God .. Thow be my 
sheld, for thy benignite. 1382 Wvclif Ps. li[i]. 5 Thou 
loouedist malice ouer benygnete; wickidnesse mor than to 
speke equite. ?<r 1480 Ragman Roll 64 in Hazl. E. P. P. 

72 But patiently your benygnyle Taketh all in gre. 1531 
ELYOT Gozk II. vtii, Bcneuolence, beneficence, and libcralitie, 
which maketh up the said principall verlue called benig- 
nitie or gentilnes. 1659 Hammond On Ps. li. 1 Out of the 
riches of thy benignity. 1737 Whiston Josephus' Antiq. yii. 
iii. § 3 A peculiar benignity and affection which he had lo 
the King. 1844 I ihrlwall Greece VIII. I.wi. 383 It [the 
senate] received him with the most gracious benignity. 
1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. X. xxi. ix. 180 Such a fatherly 
benignity of look. # . 

b. cotter. A manifestation of kindness, a kindly 
or generous deed ; a kindness, a favour bestowed. 

* *S34 tr * Pol. Perg. Eng. Hist. Pref. 6 The receiuer of that 
so liberal! benignitye. 1590 Swunburn Testaments 78 Many 
great ami ample grants and benignities- <11711 Ken Pre- 
parat. Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 74 The Benignities which shine, 
From Love divine. 1865 Busiinlll Vicar. Sacr. ill. vi. 337 
They look to see it [the gospel] operate by mere benignities. 

2 . Of things : a. ( Astrol .) of a planet; b. of 
weather, climate ; c. of medicine, disease, arch. 
See Benign. 

a. 1665 Glanvill Seeps. Set. xx. 130 That planet receives 
the dusky light we discern in its Sevtile Aspect, from the 
Earth’s benignity. 1722 Port Let. Wks. 1737 '7* A star 
that .. is all benignity, all gentle and beneficial influence. 

b. a 1640 Jackson Creed xil. xiii. Wks. XI I. 98 No be- 
nignityof native soil, .can quicken, .them. 1778 Robertson 
Hist. Amor. 11 . mi. 333 The fertility of the soil corresponds 
with the benignity of the climate. 1814 Wordsw. Excur¬ 
sion iv. 430 Thai benignity .. that warms The mole. 

C. 1605 Tim me Quersit. 1. xvi. So The mercurials doe 
exceede the antimonials in benignitie and sweetnesse. 1684 
ir. Bond's Mere. Compit. xix. 765 The Humours are re¬ 
duced to benignity. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Benignity , a 
term applied in recognition of the mildness and favourable 
progress of a disease; and also to a tumour which is not 
cancerous or malignant. y 

Benignly (bfharnli!, adv. [f. Benign + -ly-.] 
1 . In a benign manner; kindly, graciously. 

CJ380 Wyclik Wks. (1880) 44 t>e mynystris owe to re- 
sceyue hem benygnely and bi cnarite. 1528 More Here- 
syes 111, Wks. 213/1 The gretest prelate in this realme .. 
dismissed h:m very benygnely. 186a LyttoN b>tr. Story 1. 
129 Mrs. Ashleigh looked at me benignly. 

f 2 . Meekly, gently, humbly. Obs. 

<-1386 Chaucer Pers- T. r 35 Penitence destreyneth a 
man to accvpte benygnely euery peync that bym is en- 
ioyned. x 393 Langl. P. PI. C. xv. 57 ^ f men wolde hit 
[mercy] aske Buxundiche and benygneliehe. 1557 Paynell 
Barektaye's Jugurthe 7 He answered benygnely for the 
tyme. . . 

3 . Of things : Genially, favourably, auspiciously. 
<7 1687 Waller (J.) Vet they [eyes] so benignly shine- 
1752 Young Brothers 1. i. (1737) JL 202 Benignly bright, as 
stars to mariners. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xlvi. 2 Zephyrus, 
health benignly breathing. 

Beni’gnness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being benign. 173* ‘ n Bailey vol. II. 
t Beni m, V. Obs. Chief forms : Inf. 1 be- 
niman, 2-4 binime n, 4-5 bynymen, 6 be- 
n yin me, (bynemme). Pa. t. 1 benam, 1-5 bi- 
nam, 2-4 binom, 4-5 by-, benam(e, -naam, 
-nom. Pa. J pie. 1 benumen, 2-3 binume(n, 3-5 
bi-, benomo, -nomin, -nummen, (5 byname, 6 
binomed). [A common Teut. compd. vb.: OE. 
bi-, be-n intern = OI 1 G. bine matt, MHG. benenten, 
mod.G. henchmen, Du. benenten. Goth, biniman, 
f. bE, Be- + niniait, OTeut- *nentan to take: see 
NiM. Little used after 1500; exc. in pa. pplc. 
benumen, benttnt , now Benumb, Benumbed. See 
also Beneme.] 

1 . traits. To take away generally. 

<1 1000 Mctr. Booth. 271 pa air se swearta storm benumen 
hsefde leafa jehwelccs. 1 xaoo Trin. Colt Horn. 143 pis 
worekl hwile gi(5 wunne . and hwile hit eft binirnO. 1297 
R. Glouc. 375 Vor he .. by nome her lond. Pol. Poems 
(1859) II. IS9 Allas ! ourc reule haltcth, hit is oenome. i486 
Bk. St. Albans B ij b, Hit shall benymme hlr grece. 

b. with dal. of possessor ( = from). 

a 1000 Caedmon s Gen. (Gr.) 362 He us Inefp heofonrice 
benumen. e 1250 Gen. <$■ Ex. 772 Sone him was sarrai 
binumen. 138a Wvclif Eccltts. xxviii. 19 And shal bynj-nie 
them ther trauailcs D388 hath priued hem of her trauelis]. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 92 pis word .. binam me al my 
list. 1493 Festroalli W. de W. 1515) 170 b, Thou benvmest 
the aungelles in heven their Joye. (1560 Chaucers Booth. 
»ed. Speght) 204/1 (ed. 1868 11. iv. 43) Ne Fortune may not be- 
nemme 11374 by-nyme] it thee. I bid. 208/1 (ed. 1868 in. m. 
70) Money, that hath been binomed I1374 bynomcn] hem.] 

c. from a possessor. 

C 1250 Gcu. 4- Ex. 1764 [ 1 ]o was for-dred mbte timen, fro 
me Sine doutresbi-nimeii. t 1386 Cuaucek Pers. T. f 486 It 
bynymeth fro man his wiltc. 1494 Fa BY AS lit. lx. 39 Offa 
King of Mercia .. by name & toke from them that dignyte. 

2 . traits. 'To rob, deprive, bereave. Const, orig. 

gen., later front). 

<■890 K. /Elfreo Baedt in. viL (Bosw.) lie hinc his rices 
benam. <-1205 Lav. 8798 pal he me nolde ui driueu, m- 
nimen me a;t han line. C1330 Halt Mold. 35 pe care ajam 
bi pinunge prahen binimet! pe nihtes slei>e^ 11460 J. Kfs- 
sell Bk. Nurture in Buboes Bk. (1868) 140 pesc may benym 
Py souerayne from many nyghtis restis. 1480 CaxtuS 
ifhrou. Eng. vn. 93/1 To benymme Edwarde of Ins oglu, 
b. Without const.: To rob ; to spoil, ravish. 
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c 1250 Gtn. <y Ex. 1706 Lia bar last dowterdinam, Sichem, 
si 5 cn, hire ille bi-nam. 1340 Ayenb. 23 Vdelblisse beninib 
god and stelk >et his is. Ibid . 39 pise greale prelaRels pal 
benimep and robbep hire onderhugcs. 1480 Caxton Citron. 
Eng. xevi. 76 Luer he that was strengest bynomc hym that 
was feblyst. 

•j* Beni* mining, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + 

-ingF] The taking away. 

a 1400 in Reliq. Ant. II. 52 Plcy of the fleyshis not coven- 
able, but to the bynymmynge of the spiritus heretage. 

Bening(ne, ohs. form of Beni ox. 

Benioin, -ione, -ioyn : obs. forms of Benzoin. 

[ha*nFan). Forms: 3beneysun,3-4 
benesun, -uis(s)un, -niseon, -un, 3-3 beneson, 

4 benisone, -sune, benesoun, -isouu, -ysoun. 
-yssouu, 4-5 benyson, 5 beneyson, benzown, 
5-6 benysone, 6 bennysoun, benizon, 8-9 Sc. 
bennison, 4- benison. [ME. beneysun , etc., a. 
OF. beneifun, -fon, -sson . son, son L. benedte- 
tion-em. Dr. Johnson says, 'not now (1753) used, 
unless ludicrously.’ But it is now common as a 
poetic or quaint form of benediction .] 

1 , Blessing, heatitude. a. That blessing which 
God gives ; a giving of blessedness. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3345 On mom wit godds beniscon Was 
inai rebecca lede o ton. tbid. 26 4 (He] sal hauc pardon 
And part oferistes benison. 1394 PL Credo 654 Ally ]>at 
persecution in pure lijf suflren, pei ban pe benison of god 
blissed in erpe. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 228 The bou title, 
and the benizon of Heauen To boot, and boot. 1632 Bko.me 
Forth. Lasse it. iv. Wks. 1873 III. 33 Now Gods benison 
light o’ye for it. 1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647> Pref., 'I he 
most glorious issues of Divine Benison upon this Kingdomc. 
b. That which any one receives; beatitude. 
a 1400 A’* dig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867)29 pairs e> pc 
joye of heuene, (Tor pat cs pe benysone of pe pure. 1724 
Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 11 . 170 There is nae bennison 
like mine, I have amaist nae care. 1851 Mrs. Browning 
Casa Guidi Wind. n, Her patriot Dead have benison. 

2 . The pronouncing or invocation of a blessing ; 
benediction, a. gen. = Benediction i . In early 
usage csp. that of a father j approaching 1 a. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5356 Quen he was til his ending bun l had 
his brad beniscon. Ibid. 5461 His suns blessed he on ran, 
He gaue ilkan scir benissun. c 1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 3485 
Tharfore, son, for my benzown, ’Id vs al now that resown. 
1382 Wycuf Gen. xxxii. 12 Y drede lest he brynge on me 
nialysoun forbenysoun. 1568 Jacob Esau ty. i. in Ha/ 1 . 
Dodsl. II. 230 Kill him some venison, Which brought 
and dressed, he is to have his benison. 1649 Jek. Taylor 
C,t. Exempt, in. xiv. 27. 1767 Fawkes Theocritus xvii. 

(R.) Twelve noble virgins .. pleas'd the vocal benison to 
shower. 1815 Southey Roderick 111. 72 Short interchange 
of benison As each to other gentle travellers give. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xv, 1 have slept sound under such a 
benison. 

+ b. ecclesiastical ; — Benediction i b. Obs. j 
a 1340 Hampole Pr. Conse. 3405 Bcnyssoun of bisshope of 
his dignitd; And bcnyssoun of prest, pat gyyen es Namly, 
in i>e end of pe mes. 1387 Trevisa Hidden Rolls Ser. A 1 . 

411 Noper he was . - i-hi^t wip sacrynjje and benesoun'. 
1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 11848' 90 They toke lyccnco 
and had the popes benesoun. . 

Jig. {ironical) 15 9* Greene Up it. Courtier , Bending Ins 
stane as if he meant, .lo bestow his benison. 

' J t C. Grace before meat; = Benediction i d. Obs. 

a 1300 Havelok 1723 Thanne the] were set, and bord leyd, 
And the beneysun was seyd. 

13 . Disposition to bless; graciousness, grace, 
benignity. Obs. 

c 1450 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk, F. 352, 1 pray him of his betii- 
soun .. Scy a pater-noster for the writere. 

Benivolence, -ous, obs. ff. Benevolence, etc. 
Benj, variant of Bhang. 

Benjamin 1 (he-nd,3amin). Also 6-7 benia- 
min. [Corruption of benjoin, earlier forny of 
Benzoin, assimilated to the proper name Benjamin.] 

1 . Guiu benzoin. 

1580 Hollybanu Trias. Fr. Tong, Du Benjoin, Beniamin. 
1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 260 The marchandise which be 
in Pegu, are. .muske, beniamim or frailckincensc, etc. 1648 
Herrick Hesper. (1869) 139 Leave a name as sweet As Ben¬ 
jamin and ijtorax when they meet. ^ *744 Mrs* Delany 
Autobiog. (1861) II. 270 Seeds and tincture of benjamin. 

1 799 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. XXVI 11 . 570 Terms so 
inexpressive or improper as Benjamin for Benjoin .. will 
disappear by simple exposure. 1851-9 Hooker in Adm. 
Man. Sci. Euq. 425 Benzoin or Gum Benjamin. 

2 . Benjamin tree: a name applied to three 
trees: a. Styrax Benzoin , the tree from which 
benzoin is obtained ; a native of Sumatra, Borneo, 
etc.; b. the Benzoin odorifentm or Linder a Ben¬ 
zoin, a Xorth American shrub, which has an aro¬ 
matic stimulant tonic bark, and berries yielding 
an oil of similar properties; called also Benjamin- 
bushy and in U. S. Benjamin ; e. sometimes ap¬ 
plied to Ficus Benjamina ( T'reas. Bot. 135). 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot . 1572 The fruite of this Ben- 
iatnin-trce. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 619 The Benjamin- 
Tree .. from the Continent of Virginia. 1777 Miller ibid. 
LXVIII. 169 Camphire and Benjamin trees are in this 
Country in great abundance. 1789 Abercrombie Pract. 
Card. (1823’' 321 LaumSy Laurel; comprehending the Benia- 
min-Tree and Sassafras. 1812 Rees Cycl. s.v. Laurus , I lie 
true Benjamin-tree or (nun Benzoin is a species of Styrax. 
1867 Gray Bot. X. U. States 423 Lindeva Benzoin, Spice 
Bush, Benjamin Bush. 

Benjamin - (be nd.^amin). [according to 


Brewer from the name of a tailor.] An overcoat 
of a particular shape formerly worn by men. (Still 
in slang or humorous ustO 
1817 T. Peacock Fight in. Abbey 159 Ilis heart is seen to 
beat through his upper benjamin. 1837 Lockhart Scott 
(1839^ V.59 A vastly scientific and rather grave professor in a 
smooth drab benjamin. 1841 Punch 1 .98. 1865 Fall Matt 

Gaz. 7 Mar, 3/2 Jquoling Last-end slang]. 

Benjarry, obs. form of Bkinjaruy. 

Benjoin, earlier form of Benzoin. 
t Benk. Obs. Northern form of Bench. (Now 
Bink.) Hence Benked///. a., Benking vbl. sb. 
fX20oOKMiN 15231 Wihh brillne bennkess bennkedd. Ibid. 
13232 For Jxerwassail bennkinng lah. 1330 R. Brcnne Citron. 
281 His benk he did per crie : shireues, balifes he dies. 
C134Q Cursor M. (Fairf.) 5058 And on benku sete ham by. 
<*1440 J 'ork. Myst. xxvi. 189, I schall bnske to the benke 
Where baueres are bright. 

Be’nmost, a. Sc. [f. Ben adv. and a. + -most ] 
Superlative* of Ben, q.v.; innermost. 

Benn, var. of Bkn^. : j , the Ilorse-radish tree. 
Bennet 1 (be-net). Also 3 beneit. 5 benet, 
bennett. her be beneit , prob. a. OF. herbe 

beneite (in mod.F. benoite), trausl. L. her ha bene- 
dicta i blessed herb,’ in It. erba bcnedetla. Ger 
benedictc, also benedictenkraut, benedictcnu'ur:. 
Of herba benedieta Plalearius is quoted in the 
Ortus Sanitatis of 14S6, as saying ‘Where lli«* 
root is in the house the devil can do nothing, and 
llics from it; wherefore it is blessed above all 
other herbs.’ Prior.) To what plant these virtue-' 
were originally ascribed, and how the name was 
eventually attached to Genm urbanum , cannot be 
determined : sec Prior.] 

In Herb Bennet, name of a species of Aveiis. 
Geum urbanum (N.O. Kosaecx), a common Euro¬ 
pean wayside plant with yellow Jlower. The 
name was vaguely or inaccurately applied by carl) 
herbalists, being given also to the Hemlock and, 
according to Prior, to the \\ ild \ alerian. 

c 1265 in Wr.-Wulckcr Foe. 558 Herba benedieta, herbe 
beneit, liemeluc. e 1460 J. Rt ssbLL Bk. .\ urtnre ill ha bet 
Hie. uS68) 184 Herbe benet, hvesewort, K: siiiiillaehe. 1578 
I.yte Dodocns 133 The leaues of .. Aueii", or Herbe Ben- 
net. are rough. 1653 URgciiARV Rabelais in. .vwi. ’Tin- 
Fervency of 1 .ust is abated by certain Drugs, Plants, Herb", 
and Roots.. Mandrake, Bennet, Keckbuglosse. 1883 l.ong/n. 
Mag. July 308 The roadside herb-bcunet or common aven- 
is yellow, like cinquefoil. 

Bennet An earlier form of Bent, still 
commonly retained in the south of England, in the 
sense of ‘ grass-stalk,’ ‘old stalk of grass. ll'ay 
Bennet: the Wild Barley-grass {Hardenm mnri - 
nuni). See Bent sb . 1 Also in comb. 

1669 Worliooe Syst. A grit. 11681) 177 Only feeding of 
them I Pigeons! . about Midsummer before IV.ise be ripe, 
which time they usually call Beiiting-time, because then ne- 
cessity inforceth them to feed on the Bents or seed of 
Bcmiet-grass. 1862 Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. II. S> 
Wither’d beiinel-"tems. Ibid. Ser. in. 73 AW e the kniu t- 
bearing land. 1880 Jefferies Hodge j M. I. 135 The lowly 
convolvulus grew thickly among the tall dusty helmets. 

tBe’nnet 15 - Obs. A fish of the African seas. 

1731 Medley Ko then's Cape G. Hope II. 187 In die sea 
about the Cape there is plenty of the fish call’d Bennet'. 
1772 84 Cook I’oy. (17901 I. 322 The Bennet is near three 
feet long .. the eyes and tail are red, the fins yellow, and 
the >cales purple with gold streaks. 

Bonneting, obs. form of Benting. 

Bennison, -ysoun, obs. forms of Benison. 

+ Benoi nt, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Be- i +Noixt, 
aphetie form of Anoint.] -- Anoint. 

1594 2nd Rep. Faust ns in Thunis E. E. Pr. Rom. 11858J 
III. 356 He had all benoitited the walls with holy water. 

fBenoom, v. Obs. Mistaken form of Beni.m. 

1563 Sackvilu: Buckingham s Compt. xv, His body gored 
1 whiche he of liefc benooms. 

Benorth. (b/n^'j}’), adv. and prep. Al&o by¬ 
north. [OE. be norihan, f. Be* prep, and pruf. + 

I norpan adv. from the north; cf. beforan , behindan .] 
t A. adv. To the north. Obs. 

X087 O. E. Chron., Se hfisceop} of Dunholme dyde to 
hearnie Jxut he niihle ofer ealle he nor 3 an. 153S Stewart 
Cron. Scot. 11 . 437 And 3e in peice to brink the laue benorth. 

| B. prep. North of. Now only AY. 

1387 Trevisa Descr. Brit. (Caxton) 12 Tctbury that is 
1 thre myle bynorth Malmesbury, r 1425 Wyntoln Cron. 
vni. i. 18 Ward ally's be-north scottis se. 1533 Act 25 
Hen. Fill, iv, Ante place .. benorth the riuer of Humbre. 
1676 Row Suppl. Blair's Autobiog. x. (18481 206 Athpl and 
other engagers be-north Tay. 1854 Btaclnv. Mag. I,XXV. 
337 Be-north the Forth. 

fBenO’te, vA Obs. [OK. benotian f. 15 k- 2 r 
notian , ME. Note, lo use.] irons. To use, make 
use of. 

a 1100 (>. E. Chron. (MS. Cott. Tiber. A. vji an. 894 I lie 
hajfdan heora mete benotodne. 1340 Ayenb. 90 \ or pel 
he his benotep na^l arijt. 

Benote (b/nJu'l), vi- [f. Be- 6 -r Note sb.] 
trans. To annotate, to make notes upon, 

1767 Wilkes Corr. (1805) III. 115 He proceeded to make 
very fair extracts, and afterwards to be-note them in the 
foulest manner. 1837 Wiitttock Bk. Trades (1812) 244 A 
work which the facetious Charles Cotton benoted and tra- 
l vestied with poetic scraps. 


t Be-nO‘thing, v . tMr. rare. [f. Be- 5 -r No¬ 
thing.] trans. To reduce to nothing, annihilate. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <y Sclv. To Rdr., I had both lost and 
benotliing’d myself. I bid. 36 Suppose this [world] to be 
benothing'd, and .. another to be made. 

Benott, obs. form of Benet sb. exorcist. 

+ Beuo tte, V. Obs. rare “b [f. Be- 2*** Noth. 
v. to cut round, lop, crop.] trans. To crop close. 

1594 2nd Rep. Faust us in Thoms E. E. Pr. Rom. (185B) 
III. 386 'These benotted him round upon his head and 
beard, which is the foulest reproach and disgrace that can 
be offered unto the 'Turk. 

Benow, dial. f. by nOiV, by this time. 

Be nsel, sb. Sc. and north, dial. Also ben- 
soU, -sail, -sail, -ail, bent sail. [a. ON. benzU 
or benzl Yigf.) bending, bent, tension, f. ben da 
to bend (a bow . The s]Jelling bent-sail is merely 
conjectural. With quot. 1639 c ^* ^ cc ^* ia ^ lt ^d a 
af barJum to take a bow out of bensel.] Bending, 
tension, spring (of mental faculties'); strong bent 
or determination; impetus (of a body in motion.'. 

1513 Dou.las .Ends mu. xil. 17 Ourweltit wyth the ben- 
sell of the iiyris[ = oar>J. . 1659 Durham Senuda 1 79 1J ui.) 
Men wearv .. for our spirits are soon out of bensall. a 100?. 
R. B.mli.ik Lett. <17751 II. 306 iJam.\ l found the bent-sail 
uf the spirits of some >0 much on the engagement. 1734 
A. Welmood Glimpse Glory iv. 192 Surely, if you be par- 
takers of his [God’s] nature, you cannot but bend to him 
with a strong Bensil. 1807 Siago Poems \Cumberi. dial.) 

61 A hangrell gang Com with a bensil owr the sea. 

Be’nsel, V. dial. Also bansel. [prob. f. prec., 
in sense of ‘ impetus.’] trans. To drive, knock 
{about ; to bang, beat. 

1674 Kav.V. C. li’ds . 6 Bensel, t«> bang or bean 1824 
Craven Dial, i* 8 Warmed her jerkin \vi' a sound switching, 
an bensill'd lier purely. Xorthaiupton tstajfordsh. dint., 
t he t Iiilci ne\*-r rests: it is always being hanselled about 
for something. 

Benshi, -shie, variant of Banshee. 

Benste, obs. form of Bknkhictte. 

Benswino, obs. form of Benzoin. 
f Bensy, v. Obs. rare. [The form suggest- 
OK. bensian to make prayer, to pray ; pc-rli. con¬ 
fused in furm and sense with OF. beneiss-. length¬ 
ened stem of beneir to bless, consecrate, hallow.] 
trans. To sanctify, hallow, purify. 

t 1315 Smori 11 \m 50 ’1‘hat hy ham -vhol*h: cleiisy I 

myd water beiisy. 

Bent bent), sb . 1 Also bennet. [A woid oJ 
diiTicuIt history. In the sen>e of ‘ stiff-grass’ or 
‘grass-stalk’ (in which alone the variant bennet 
occurs), it appears to be the representative of OF 
beonet-, found as a frequent element in proper names, 
as Beonet-leak Bentley .see* Index to Cod. /)ip!. n vi 
Saxon. . These names do not show the meaning; 
but beonet earlier * binut (with co as //- umlaut 
of i , in OS. bind Schadek is phonetically iden¬ 
tical with 01 1 G. binuiy, MUG. bine*,, bint, ,>tr. 
ma.se.), mod.G .hinse ‘rush, reed, stout grass glow¬ 
ing in wet places’WGer. *binut, of unknown 
etymology. But distinct instances of this sense 
arc not found before the 15th e., while the sense of 
‘ grassy field or surface’ is common in northern 
writers from the earliest appearance of northern 
literature. Whether this is the same word is un¬ 
certain : it is possible enough that the pi. bents 
w f as used for a place where 4 bents ’ grew (cf. local 
names like Pot ley Bents near Sheffield; and that 
this led to the use of the sing, bent as * open gras.>y 
place.’ They are here united provisionally.] 

I. 1 . A name given to grass of a reedy or rush- 
like habit, or which has persistent stilt or rigid 
stems; also to various grass-like reeds, rushes, 
sedges, and other plants. 

Britten and Holland Plant-n. give a long lFt of grasses 
and other plants, to which the name, either simply or with 
attribute, is locally applied : by the seashore it very gene¬ 
rally means the Sea Reed Grass, Psautma or Amiuophila 
tiretiarut, bot also C*tx/Y.r areuarm, Elymus arenana. 
Friticum junceum , according tu locality; on northern moor 
lands often June ns squarrosns, but also A ant us stneta , 
etc. ; in some pastoral and hay districts Cynosurus a istatu* 
(‘Hendon Bent’*, A gtost is vulgaris ; in other localme', 
l' ha laris aritndinacea , Scir pas lac ust r is , or other marsh 
grasses, bulrushes, reeds, or sedges: in Chester and Wilt- 
>hire, the name is even given to the common heath and ling, 
perhaps because they grow on bents : cf. 1 heath.’ 

a. sing. * bent’ ; plural' bents.’ 

c 1425 in Wr.-Wfilcker, Voc. 644 Hoc gramcn , a bent. 
1547 Bookoe Brcz'. Health eexeix. 98 b, Use noolde Ryshes 
nor Rentes in the house. 1601 Holland Pliny J I. 216 Rushes 
or bents. 1625 Bacon Cardens, Ess. <Arb.) 55 * The dust uf 
a Bent. 1783 Cow per Task v. 22 'The bents, And coarse r 
grass, upspearing o’er the rest. 1834 Me Din Brit. Birds 
11841! I.293 'Hie nest is formed of bents, or other plants 
growing near the sea. a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood U isit Grand¬ 
papa 21 His fool caught in a bent, and he fell. 1864 Sir 1*. 
I’algrave Form. * Eng. IV. 61 The bents and sedges w here 
the ox could not feed were excluded from the ox gang, 
[cf. sense 5.] 

b. collectively. Cf. grass. 

1570 Levins Manip. 66 Bent, sinal rushes, iuums. 1580 
North Plutarch {1676! 366 He .. couered him with a great 
deal of Reed and Bent. 1778 Light n hit FI. Scot. I. 107 
Aruudo arenaria, Sea Reed-Grass, Angtis. Bent, Scotis. 
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BENTHAMISM. 


Muran, Gnu/is. 1791 Newie Tour Eng. <y Scot. 152 It 
had been the custom to pull up the bent, along spiry gra», 
near the shore. 1795 Burke T/i. on Scarcity Wks. VH. 
406 The rye-grass, or coarse l>ent, suffered more than the 
clover. 1848 W. Gardiner Flora Forfar. 194 1 1 f Am mo phi la 
aruttdina\ is termed Bent, and..is valuable in binding the 
loose sand. 1882 Proc. Bertv. Xat. Club IX. iii. 463 There 
is a considerable ascent over ground rough with bent 
{Wardus stricta). 

+ c. in pi. A bundle of reed-grass. Obs. 

1597 Gerard Herbal 1. iii. 1633* 6, I take this last to be 
the grasse wtth which we in london do usually adorn our 
chimneys..: and we commonly call the bundle of it hand¬ 
somely made up for our use by the name of Bents. 

2. The stiff flower-stalk of grasses. (In this 
sense bennet prevails in the southern counties.) 

1577 B. Oooge i/eresbach's Hush. (1586)45 The time of 
cutting of it [grass] is when the Bent beginneth to fade and 
waxe stiffe, and before it wither. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 1 
•273 It hath certain little husks or cods hanging by small 
bents. 1752 Lisle Hush. 308 The grass will not grow 
afresii, unless the dying bennets be cut off. (Gloss.) Ben- 
nets, bents, Spiry grass running to seed. 1881 Jefferif.s 
Wood Magic 1 Then he drew forth a bennet from its sheath. 

b. ' Applied usually to the old stalks of various 
grasses.’ Britten and Holland. 

1827 Kkble Chr. 20 Sund. Trin. ii, Through withered 
bents. 1848 Kingsley Saint's 'frag. 11. vii. 7 Mow the dry 
bents down. 1866 Treas. Hot. 135 Bents, a common country 
name for the dried stalks or culms of various grasses oc¬ 
curring in pastures. 

c. The stalks and seeding heads of two species 
of Plantain {PIant ago major and lanceolata) ; in 
East Yorkshire, the dry stalks of Hypoch&ris 
radii a/a. Britten and Holland. 

1612 Chapman Widows T. in DodsleyW. 192 As a mower 
sweep.", off the heads of bents. 1655 Moupfki & Bennet 
Health's Impr. *1746' 173 (Birds} that feed upon good Corn, 
Bents, or wholesome Seeds. 

3. In English Botany, the name of the genus 
Agros/is. More fully Pent-grass : see III. 

1796 Morse .Inter. Geog. 1 . 186 Many species of Bent 
t Agrostis', particularly the Rhode Island Bent ( Agrostis 
interrupta >. 1838 Locoes lincycl. Plants s. v. Agrostis, 

.*1. vulgaris, .is the most common and earliest of the bents. 

4. Star or Stool Bent, Junats stjuarrosus. 
Psatnma arenaria ; Sweet Bent, J.uzula cam pc s- 
tris; Way Bent, Horde urn mitrinum \ White, 
or Wire Bent, Hard ns s/rieta. 

1597 GpRARn Hcrbalh 1633'73 Wilde barley, called, .after 
old Kngli.sh writers, Way Bennet. 1620 Markham Pareto. 
Hush. 11. xix. »16681 103 These mats should rather be made 
of dry white bents, then of flags ami bulrush. 

II. 5. A place covered with grass, as opposed 
to a wood ; a bare field, a grassy plain, unenclosed 
pasture-land, a heath. Of northern origin. In 
ME. the stock poetic word for 1 the field ’ of 
battle), E. campus, tine partly at least to its alliter¬ 
ation with battle, bicker\ bide, brush, busk, bleed, 
bold ', bale , etc. Used by some modern poets. 

r 1325 !i. E. Allit. t\ B. 1675 As best, byte on Jw bent of 
braken & erbes. c 1360 Song of Merci in E. E, P. 1862) 
118 Lyouns raumpyng vppon bente. C1400 Destr. Troy 
tv. 1192 Bothe batels on bent brusshet to-gedur. 1420 Siege 
Roften in Archxol. XXL 51 Buschys, brerys, and bowys 
they brent, They made hyl bare as cvyr was bent, a 1500 
Chevy Chase ri Bomen byckartc vppone the l>cni with ther 
hrowd Aros cleare. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. <1858) I. 152 
Thrc litill battcllis buskit on the bent, a 1552 Leland 
Brit. Coll. I. 232 They incite at a bent by Bourne at a 
bridge ende a litle from Ludlow. 1552 Lvndksay Drente 
019 We saw a bouslius berne cum ouir ye bent. 1664 
F(oddan F. ix. 84 [Three lordsl Upon the bent did breath- 
lessc bide. 1808 Scott Mann. jx. xxv, Since Marmion 
saw that martial scene Upon the bent so brown. 1858 
Kingsley Ode X. E. Wind 32 On by holt and headland, 
Over heath and bent. 

b. To fee, go, take to the bent: to escape to the 
moors or the open country, e. g. to avoid danger, 
creditors, etc. 

c 1450 Henryson Lyon 4- Motts xxxv, And he start up an- 
none, And thankit them; syn to the Bent is gano. 1725 
Ramsay Gentle SJuph. 1. ii, \\T gloom in 4 brow, the laird 
seeks in his rent; It's no to gic; your merchants to the 
bent. 1818 Scott Rob Roy fl. 259 Take the bent, Mr. 
Rashleigh. Make ae pair o' legs worth twa pair o' hands. 
6 . ? A hill-side, rising ground, slope, brae. (Per¬ 
haps because these were the localities naturally 
left in permanent pasture; but the sense is doubt¬ 
ful. Only in southern writers. (Cf. next word.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Knts. T. U23 And downward on an hil 
under a bent, Ther stood the tempo! of Marz armypotent. 
‘tc 1475 Sqr. leave Degree 65 in Ilazl. E. P. All. 25 In to 
that arber wolde he go, And vnder a bente he layde hym 
lowc. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xx. ix. 365 To the left wing, 
spred vnderncath the bent Of the steepe hill. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 320 Worn out, he tell beneath a woody 
Ijent. 1876 — Sigurd t. 19 They came to the topmost of 
a certain grassy bent. 

III. Comb, chiefly attrib ., as bent-mat , -rope, 
-stalk. Also bent-grass - Bent (sense 1), esp. 
in Eng. Bot. the genus Agrostis ; bent-land, land 
covered with stiff grass, reeds, etc.; bent-star 
[OX. slorr, gen. starar, Sw. starr 'bent-grass, 
carex ’], the Sea Bent or Sea Reed Grass {Psamma 
arenaria): cf. sense 4. 

1778 Lichtfoot Ft. Scot. I. 93 Agrostis can in a, Brown 
"Bent-grass. 1854 H. Miller Sck. <5- Schtn, (1858) 458 I ufts 
of the "bent-grass (Arttndo arenaria, common here, as in 
all sandy wastes). 1884 Weekly Times 19 Sept. 5/2 Planting 


"Inml grass along the sea-shore to check the drifting by 
the Sands. 1883 Birmingk. Weekly Post 1/5 A ‘Golf Club' 
which.. wields its dubs on the sandy "bentlands near Bawd* 
sey Ferry, close by. 16x5 Markham Eng. // ousetv. it. vii. 
116681 163 "Bent Mam, where one bent or straw is laid by 
another, and so woven together with a good strong pack¬ 
thread. 1821 Clark Fill. A/instr.W. 144 Slender 'bent- 
stalks topt with feathery down. 1822 J. Platts Bk. 
Curios. 523 Known tu the Highlanders by the name of 
muran, and to the English by that of "bent-star. 

Bent (bent), sbf Also 6 bente. [f. Bend v. ; 
prohably on analogy of words from L. or Fr.: cf. 
descend , descent , extend ’ extent ; F. pendre, pente, 
raid re, rente. There appears to be no sufficient 
analogy for its formation from the past pple.] 

I. A curved position or form ; curvature, bending 
degree of curvature. Also fig. (Now rare.) 

1541 Elyot Image Govt. (15491 100 For the Theatre was a 
place made in the fourtne uf a bowe, that hath a great 
bente. 1610 GuiLLtM Heraldry 11. v. 49, 1 find the Bend 
drawne somewhat Archwise or after the resemblance of the 
Bent of a Bow. 1755 Boklasi: in Phil. Trans, XLIX. 375, 

1 attribute it to. .the bent of the western land, i860 Heads 
4- Hats 20 With trifling modification of brim and bent and 
height of crown, we retain the thing [hatl in all its offensive 
characteristics! 

+ 2. A curved part, a bend, a crook. Obs. 

1572 Mascal Govt. Cattle y 1627) 271 Hard vntu the hent 
of the staple. 1607 TorSKLL Fourf. Beasts 313 Overthwart 
the bent of the [horse's] knee. 1653 Walton Angler in 
Make these fast at the bent of the hook, 
f 3 . A piece bent into a curve ; a bow. Obs. 

1521 Wilt Py/barenvgh 1 Somerset Ho.), Gown vvhiche I 
ware every daye with a bent of velvetl to the skyrte. 1588 
W. AyekelL Combat Coutrar. B, Their bents of Whale bone 
to beare out their fmmrnes, 1607 Middleton Michaetm. . 
Term l. ii. Wires and tires, bents and bums, felts and falls. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 84 Clay thus pretily dispersed in the 
form of a bent. 

f 4 . Flexure, bending, crooking. Obs. 

1567 Triall Treas. '1850', It is I that doe guyde the bent 
of your bowe. 1590 Greene A read. * 1616 • 57 itfi rcucr- 
ence and lowly bent of knee. 1642 Rogers A aatnan lo 
Rdr. § 2 Rather then she will come to the bent of Gods bow. 
f 5 . Inclination, bowing, stooping, nodding. Obs. , 
1584 T. Lodge Forb. 4- Prise. 22 b, With .. asccmely bent, j 
as requiting his curiesie. 1596 Chapman Iliad 11. 95 To 
vow, and bind it with the bent Of his high forehead- 1713 
C'tkss Winch els fa A fisc. Poems 231 In vain the shrubs, 
with lowly bent, Sought their Destruction to prevent. 

6. The condition of being deflected, inclined, or 
turned in some direction ; a turn, twist, inclina¬ 
tion ; direction given by bending ; cast (of the eye , 
etc. Usual W fg* 

1534 More Cotnf. agst. Trib. ti. Wks. 1206/1 for a little 
counifort, is bent ynough therto for them, a 1600 Hookik 
■ b> The wilful bent of their obstinate hearts against it. 
1601 Siiiks. Jut . C. u. i. 2io. I can giue his humour the 
true bent. 1611 Cytnb. 1. i. 13 They weare their faces to 
the bent Of the Kings lookes. 1664 J. Naltos in Spur- 
geon Treas. Dav. IS. Ixxvii. 10 The bent of it (a magnet] 
will be toward the North Pole, a 1700 Drvues tj.) My 
reason look the bent of tliv command, a 1704 I^olhe <J.) 
The exercising the understanding .. teacheth the mind 
suppleness, to apply itself more dexterously lo bents and 
turns of the matter, in all its researches. * 7*3 Steele 
Guardian Xo. i<t » 1 To cross the bent of a young lady’s 
genius. 1820 W. I rung Sketch Bk. I. 328 lo follow the 
hent of her own t.T-te. 1875 Jowett Plato led. 2' II. 281 
To counteract wholly the bent of natural character. 

b. csp. Mental inclination or tendency ; disposi¬ 
tion ; propensity, bias. The usual modem sense. 

1586 J. Hooker GiraId. tret, in Holinsh. II. 155/1 lie saw 
the bent and disposition of the carle. 1605 Bacon Adv . 
Learn. 1. iv. § 2 The whole inclination and bent of those 
times. 1692 Sol th t? Sernt.^ < 1697) I. 429 Bents, and Pro¬ 
pensities, and Inclinations, will not do the Business. 1762 
H. Waltole Pert ne's Awed. Paint. <1786) HI. 83 He knew 
he did not like to be a carpenter, but had not discovered 
his own bent. 1840 Arnold in Life <y Corr. 11844' IU «* 200 
If your bent seems to be to the work of a Missionary. 

c. f Phrase. To bring any one to, or have him 
at, one's bent. Obs. 

1575 Tlkrerv. T%'tieric 136 Such toyles and toyes as 
hunters use to bring me to their bents. 1658 Bramhall 
Con seer. Bps. iii. 59 That by this mcaitcs they should .. 
bring the Queene to their bent. 1660 Bonoe Scut. Reg. 
286 They would have had the King buckled to their bent. 

d. Tendency of motion, course, 4 set ’ of a current. 

1648 MtLTON Tenure Kings 39 The whole bent of their 

actions was against the King. 1817 Wordsw. Lament 
Mary G. Scots, A sister Queen, against the bent Of law 
and honest sympathy, Detains me. 1855 M. Arnold Sontt. 

( ruikshank, Man can control To pain, to death, the bent 
of his own days. 

f 7 . That towards which an action, etc. is directed; 
aim, purpose, intention. Obs. 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Ded., For, not marking the 
compasse of his bent, he will iudge of the length of his 
cast. 1594 Carkw Huarte's Exam. Wits x. (i59<5> 141 The 
Oralour. .it behooueth. to vse rules, .to the end the hearers 
may not smell out his fetch and bent. *798 Malthus 
popul. (1817) 111 . 207 The principal bent of this work. 

+ 8. Force with which a bow bent or a spring 
wound up tends to spring back ; hence , impetus, 
coneetitrated energy. F. clan. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell //addon's Ansto. Osor. 454 Herushelh upon 
Iladdon with all the bent of his Eloquence. 1690 Norkis 
Beatitudes 1 . 107 Such a Desire as carries in it the full bent 
and stress of the Soul. 1742 Voung A 7 . Th. vm. 706 False 
joys, indeed, are bom from want of thought; From thought s 
full bent, and energy, the true. 

9 . Extent lo which a bow may be bent or a spring 


wound up, degree of tension ; hence degree of en¬ 
durance, capacity for taking in or receiving; limit 
of capacity, etc. Now only in the Shaksperian 
phrase: To the top of one s bent , or the like. 

1594 J Iravton hiea 596 Beyond the bent of his unknowing 
Sight. 1602 Shaks. Ham. tit. ii. 401 They foole me to the 
top of my bent. 1641 Milton Reform. \. Wks. (1851) 1 
Suffering to the lowest bent of wcaknesse in the Flesh, and 
presently triumphing to the highest pitch of glory in the 
Spirit. 1871 Smiles Charac. vi. (1876) 178 He flattered 
French vanity to the top of its bent. 1875 Jow-ett Plato 
• ed. 2) 11 . 238 When you have allowed me to add pt\\u\h\ 
(contrivance) to 'art) 1 shall be at the top of my bent. 
10 . Technical uses, of various origin. 

1674 Cottos in Singer Hist. Cards 343 First, for cutting 
be sure of a good putt-card, they use the bent, the slick, 
and the breef; the bent is a card bended in play which you 
cut. 1824 T. Hogg Catenation 23 Veins of rust or oxyde of 
iron.. in soil.. [are] called by farmers, till or fox bent. 1881 
Greener Gun 245 A very old smooth file, worn almost to a 
burnisher, is used to finish the bents and bearings of the 
lock. Ibid. 263 The sear may then be lifted off, if the 
tumbler is not in bent. 

• Bent of a hill occurs too early to belong to this 
word, but it was perhaps afterwards confused with 
it. See Bent sb . 1 6 . 

Bent bent ).///. a. Also 6 bend(e [f. Bend v .] 
1 . Constrained into a curve, as a strung bow; 
curved, crooked, deflected from the straight line. 

e 1374 Chaucer Troytusui. 575 The Bente Mone with her 
hornys pale. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 28 Bent as a bowe, extensus. 
1523 Fitzhkrr. Husb. §3 A bende pecc of yren. 1656 tr, 
Hobbes' Eton. PJiitos. <1839) 478 The particles of the bended 
body, whilst it is held bent. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 
141 The two bones, .constitute a bent and horizontal lever. 
1879 Farrar St. Paut< 1883*402 That bent and weary Jew. 

b. Pent braio : an arched eyebrow {obs.) ; a 
wrinkled or knit brow. 

(■ 1380 Sir Ferurnb. 1074 A wel schape man was hee, With 
Browes bente & ejen stoute. c 1400 Rom. Rose 861 Bent 
were hir hrowis two, Hir yen greye, & glad also, a 1641 
Strafford Lett. I. 170 This bent and ill-favoured brow of 
mine. 1853 Lytton Sly Kovel ». vii, The sad gaze of the 
Parson, the bent brow of the Squire. 

c. Forming part of the name of various modifica¬ 
tions of tools or apparatus which have the blade, 
or other part bent lo adapl them to special pur¬ 
poses: as bent-gauge,-gouge,-graver, -rasp, which 
have a bent or curved blade; bent-lever, a lever 
of the first kind, whose arms form an angle with 
cacb other, as a bell-crank lever; bent-lever 


balance, a balance having a short bent arm bear¬ 
ing a scale, and a long weighted arm the leverage 
of which increases as it ascends, ending in an index 
pointing to divisions in a graduated arc. 

t 2 . Braced, nerved, or wound up for action ; 
couched for a spring; levelled or aimed as a 
weapon. + Sharp-bent : sharp-set, hungry. Obs. 

c 1330 Arth. 4- Merl. i486 To dragouns ther laycn y-beni. 
r 1500 Rob. Hooti tRitsoni t. ii. 57 Robin ho\\t wtth a swerd 
bent, A hokelcr en hes hondc [therto]. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple 1st. it. V, Stood at the Castlesgate, now ready bent 
To sally out. 1675 Wycherley Country Wife v. 11735] ' 9 -i 
Ceremony and Expectation arc unsufferable to those that 
are sharp bent; people always eat with the best stomach at 
an ordinary- 

t 3 . Determined, resolute, devoted, inclined, set. 
1548 Udall, etc- Erasm. Par. Matt, xxvl 116 With bent 
myndes had conspired the death. 157* Ascham Scholem. 
(1863' 87 The bent enentie against God and good order. 
1645 KuTHERFORn Tryal Tri. Faith (1845)66 With a bent 
affection. 1655 Mru>- Worc. Cent. tnv. 2nd. Ded. ad. fin., 
My Lords and Gentlemen, Your most passionately-bent 
Fellow-Subjcct. 1740 L. Clarke Hist. Bible I. ix. 579 B ? in « 
bent to have his revenge on the inhabitants of Ptolemais. 

4 . Directed in a course, on one’s way, bound. 

1697 Drvuen Fire. Georg. 1. 296 Nor must the Ploughman 
less observe the Skies. .Than Saylors homeward bent. 

t Be 4 nter. Obs. Short for Debenture. 

1571 Edwards Damon 4* P. in Had. Dodsl. IY. 77 These 
benters, 1 truw, shall anon get me more. Ibid. (1744) 1« 
281 tD.) My pouchc, my benters, and all is gone. 

Benthal (be n^l). [f. Gr. 0 ivO»% the depth 

of the sea + -al.] Of or pertaining to ocean-deptbs 
exceeding 1000 fathoms. 

1881 Nature No. 588. 324 fTheyl occur in great abund¬ 
ance in the benthal or deepest zone. 

Benthamism ibe nl^miz’m). [see- ism.] The 
philosophical system of Jeremy Benthain, an emi¬ 
nent English jurist and writer on law and ethics, 
1748-1832, who taught that the aim or end of life 
is happiness, identified by him with pleasure, and 
that the highest morality is the pursuit of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. So 
Bentha'mic a., of or according to Bentham 
(for this Carlyle has the contemptuous Ben- 
thamoo*). Benthamite sb., an adherent of the 
Benthamic philosophy ; i7. = prec. Benthanxry, 
a contemptuous appellation for ‘ Benthamism.’ 

1840 Carlyle Heroes v. 271 Benthamism is an eyeless 
Heroism. *865 M. Arnold Ess. Grit. (1875) Pref. 11 I he 
British nation, .has finally anchored itself, .on Benthamism. 
a 1866 J. Grotk Exam. Util. Philos, xv. 227 Benthamic 
utilitarianism. Ibid. xvi. 247 Benthamic despotism. *® 4 ° 
Carlyle Heroes ii. 119 Benthatnee utility, virtue by Profit 
and loss, a 1852 Moore Ghost of Miltiades 54 A parting 
kick to the Benthamite. 1882 Athcuxum 15 Apr. 4^8/1 













BENTINCK. 


BENZOIN. 


The too confident optimism of the Benthamites. Ibid. 
28 Jan. 1x7/3 Summarizing and co-ordinating the work of 
the Benthamite circles. 1855 Ess. Intuit. Morals 149 note, 
Public Eudaimonism, however, as I have described it, is 
not Benthamry. 

Bentinck. [f. name of the inventor, Captain 
Bentinck.] 

1 . pi. Triangular courses, now superseded by 
storm stay-sails; also used in U.S. as try-sails. 

2 . Bentinek-boom; a boom which stretches 
the foot of the fore-sail in many small square- 
rigged merchantmen ; particularly used by whalers 
among the ice, with a reefed foresail, to see clearly 
ahead. Bentinck shrouds : shrouds extending 
from the weather-futtock staves to the opposite 
lee-channels: not now used. Smyth Sailor's Word- 
bk. 1867. 

Bentiness. [f. Benty + -nkss.] The con¬ 
dition of being covered with bent. 

Benting (be ntin), vhh sb. [f. Bent sb .' 1 + 
-ing 1 : cf. uniting, bird-nest ingi] 

1 . The going after bents [see Bent .c //. 5 2 c]. 
Baiting - (jenneting-) time : the time when pigeons, 
etc., are reduced to feed on bents ; also transf 

\(rjz Ray Coll. Prov. (1678! 49 The pigeon never knoweth 
wo, Bui when she doth a benting go. 1687 Drvdf.n Hind 
«$• P. 111. 1283 Bare benting times, and moulting Months 
may come. 1725 Bradley Pam. Diet. s.v. Pigeon, Be sure 
lo feed them in hard Weather, and in Bcnting-tiinc. 1752 
Lisle Jhisb .320 Midsummer is ihe oxen and cow.cat tie's 
bennetting-time. 

2 . = Bent sbA 2 c; the seeding stalks of the plan¬ 
tain (herb). 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 11813) 357 They live ujicn 
the seeds of weeds and ben tings. 1824 Forsyth Fruit 
Trees ix. 237, I generally cover them with bentings. 

t Be'ntly, adv. Ohs. In a bent manner: a. 
like a bow; b. determinedly, with set purpose. 

1552 IIuloet, Benllye tyke a bowe, arena tin. 1645 
Rutherford TryalTri. Faith f 1845) 58 The malice of the 
deviL.worketh as intently & bendy as he can. 

Bent-sail, obs. variant of Bensel. 
Be*nt-woo‘d. [f. Bent //A a. c Wood.] 

1 . Wood curved by machinery, used for making 
furniture. Chiefly attrib. 

1884 Health Exltib. Calal. 90/r Austrian Bentwood Fur¬ 
niture. 

2 . north dial . Ivy. [prob. for bendwood, i. c. 
bindwood : cf. Bend sbP] 

Benty (be nti), a. [f. Bent sb. 1 + -y L] 

1 . a. Of the nature of a rush or grass-stalk, b. 
Of or pertaining to bent or bent-grass. 

1597 GERARn Herball i. iii. § i. 4 Slender benlie .-.talks. 
1807 Heaurick Arran 124 The benty grasses, which grow 
on the sea beach. 1841 J,i>. Cockhurn Jrnl. t. 305 The 
gray benty colour of the always drenched pasture. 

2 . Covered with bent or bent-grasses. 

a 1700 in Matdment’s Scot. Pall. (1868' II. 197 As he came 
down by Merriemass, And in by the benty line. 1834 Brit. 
Husb. xii. 292 Coarse benty sward. 1876 Blackie Songs 0/ 
Relig. 137 Above the benty golfing ground. 

t Benu mb, ///• a. Obs. Forms : 3 be-, by¬ 
nomen, benome, 6 benombe. [Orig. bowmen, 
OE. benumen , pa. pple. of beniman ‘ to deprive,* 
in phrase ‘to be benome(n the power of one's 
hands, etc.,* in which sense the simple word was 
subseq. used elliptically. After giving origin to 
the vb. Benumb (see next), its place was taken by 
the pa. pple. benumbed. See also Bknim.] 

1*393 Cower Cottf. III. 2 Altogether he is benome The 
power both of hand and fete.] a 1400 Cursor M. 22829 GY.) 
Wemmed..on foot or honde,. .crupel, croked, or bynomen. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 104 Peple lese her membris and be¬ 
come half benomen. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 85/3 Theyr armes 
were bynoinen and of no power. 1530 Palsgr. 306/1 Be- 
nombe of ones lymbes, perclus. Ibid. 448/2 He is now 
benomme of his lymmes. 

Benumb (b/nznn), v. Forms : ? 5-6 benome, 
6 benomme, 6-S benum, -numra'e, 7-8 bo- 
nuran, 6- benumb. [A verb of late origina¬ 
tion, f. prec.; cf. for sense to lame, etc., for form¬ 
ation to astound. Benumb is a bad spelling of 
benum, after dumb, limb, etc.] 

1 . trans . To make (any part of the body) in¬ 
sensible, torpid, or powerless ; occas. to stuj>efy or 
stun, as by a blow or shock ; but now mostly used 
of the effects of cold. 

1530 Palsgr. 448/2 ,1 benomme, I make lame or take awaye 
the use of ones lymmes. 1579 Spenser Skeph. Cal. Aug. 4 
Or hath the Crampe thy ioyuts benomd with ache ? 1580 
North Plutarch (1676) 348 The tile .. brake his neck-l>one 
asunder..wherewith he was so suddenly benummed, that 
he lost his sight with the blow, a 1623 Sir J. Beaumont 
Ode Blessed I'rin. , No cold shall thee benumme, Nor dark- 
nes.se taint thy sight. 1651 Hobbes Leviatk. 1. ii. 6 The 
Organs of Sense being now benummed. 1706 Apimson Rosa - 
ntond 11. vi. Wks. 1726 1. 122 The sleep of death benumbs 
all o’er My fainting limbs. 1861 Swinhoes X. China Camp. 
370 The excessive cold benumbs all kinds of game. 

2 . To render (the mental powers, the will, or the 
feelings) senseless or inert; to stupefy, deaden. 

e 1485 DigbyMyst. (1882) it. 374 It rauysshid hym,and his 
spirites did be-nome. 1563 Myrr./or Mag., Somerset ix, 
Did ever madnes man so much benomme. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia (1622) 107 Mopsa was benummed with joy when 
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the Princesse gauc it her. 1665 Glanvili. Seeps. Sci. xxiv. 
147 There arc few but find some Companies benumn and 
cramp them. 1781 Gibbon Dect. F. III. liii. 303 A lethargy 
of servitude had benumbed the minds of the Greeks. 1818 
Byron Ch. liar. iv. xix, Some feelings Time can not benumb. 

absol. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 73 If the sleepy drench Of 
that forgetful Lake benumme not still. 

3 . Jig. To paralyze. 

1789 T. Jefferson Whs. 11839) 5 8 9 The accident in 

F.ngland has benumbed her mediation between the Swedes 
and Danes. 1825 — Autobiog . 1 . 78 To benumb the action 
of the Federal government. 

Benumbed (b/n» md), ///. a. [pa. pple. of 
prec. vb., taking the place of the earlier benomen , 
benome, pa. pple. of benim : sec Benumb ///. ai] 

Rendered torpid or numb; deprived of strength 
or the power of motion by a chilling influence. 
lit. and transf. as in Benumb v. i and 2. 

*547 Boorub Brev. Health cclxvi. 90 h, The one legge and 
the one armejs benomed or astouned. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia 111. ii. 46 They chafed his benummed limbs. 1691 
Norris Tract. Disc. 174 I he torpid and benunim'd World. 
1704 J. Trapp Abra-Mnle 11. i. 440 To melt the most be- 
num n'd of Hearts. 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas A/. 12 Silas 
Mamcr’s benumbed faith. 1870 Hawthorne Eng. Xote - 
Bks. <1879) If. 34 Our benumbed bodies. 

Benu mbedness. [f. prec. + -ness.] 'Ihe 
state of being benumbed ; numbness ; torpor. 

1566 Drant Horace Sat. 1. iii. G vj b, The boye through 
chille benummednesse his ague worse shall gotte. 1662 
J. Chandler Van Helmout's Oriat. 58 The deep or profound 
ben ummedn esses of the Schooled, and the drowsie distemper 
of the aumients. 1701 T. Fuller Phannaeop. <1710' 57 A 
Cephalic Decoction .. for prevention of.. Benummed ness. 
1731 Bailey II, Bennnnncdness, a being benummed. 

Benumbing (b/nwmiij\t^/.A [f. Benumb z».] 
A rendering torpid or inactive, benuinbinent. 

1552 Huloet, Benuntming or taken, which is a sycknes 
that .. takelh awaye the sinnowes. a 1569 Kyngesmill 
Conjl. with Satan <15781 45 Because of his great delight 
hee taketb in sinne, the Apostle cotnpnreth it to benom* 
ming. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 1. Hi. 126 Catalepsis .. is a 
sudden detention ur bemtmning both of Mind and Body. 

Benu mbing, ppl.a [f. as prec. + -i.ng 2 .] 
That benumbs or renders torpid ; paralyzing. 

1628 I.a v i on Sion's Plea 2 One benu mining bruise of judg¬ 
ment. 1630 J. Tavlor i Water P.) Wks. 111. 37. $2 The be- 
numming frigidilie of Greenland. 1774 Phil. Trans. LXV. 
109 The !>cnumbing effect of that lish. 1879 M. Arnold 
Democraey, Mixed Ess. 11 To be profoundly insignificant 
has. ,a depressing and benumbing effect on the character. 

Benu*mbment. [f. as prec.-» -ment.] The 
action of benumbing ; the fact or condition of 
being benumbed; torpor. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. '1843 1 h 357 At first a partial 
henuinbment takes place. 1851 Bunsen in Mac ready s 
Remin. II. 388 After one century of bloody internal wars 
and another of bemunbment. 

Bonvonue, variant of Biknvknue. 

Benvolent, obs. form of Benevolent. 

Be'nward, adv. Sc . Alsobenwart. Inward, 
towards the interior of a house). 

C1475 Ranf Coityar 131 Than ben wart thay ycid, quliair 
brandis was bricht. 

Benweed (be'mvfd). Herb. [Possibly for 
bend weed (cf. Bend with) : but the variants bun -, 
bin-, bindweed, leave the etymology uncertain.] 

A popular name in Scotland and north of Ireland 
of the Ragweed (Settee io Jarobrva). Also Bun weed. 

1822 Galt Entail Ill. 115 <Jam.) Switching away the 
heads of the thistles and ben weeds in his path. 

Benwyt-tre, var. of Bexkwjtii (tree). 

Benyfet, obs. form of Benefit. 

Benyng, benyeon, obs. f. Benign, Benlson, 

Benyvolent, -ous, obs. fT. Benevolent, etc. 
Benzene, benzine (benzm). Chan . [f. 

Bf.nz-oic (acid) + -ENE, q.v. The name originally 
given by Mitschcrlich in 1833 was benzin or ben¬ 
zine, for which Liebig in 1834 substituted Benzol. 
Benzene , according to Hofmann*s nomenclature, 
is now generally used by chemists, but benzine is 
in common use for the commercial product.] 

1 . An aromatic hydrocarbon, C, II,, the first or 
simplest member of the Benzene Series, C,|II 2 «-«; 
a thin, colourless, strongly refracting fluid, volatile 
and highly inflammable, formed by distilling ben¬ 
zoic acid with lime, and found in 1849 in the more 
volatile parts of coal-tar ; it dissolves fats, resins, 
gutta-percha, etc., whence it is used for removing 
grease-spots and cleaning gloves, as well as for 
illuminating purposes. (See Benzoline.) 

a. 1835 Penny Cyel. IV. 255 M. Mitscherlich obtained 
a fluid .. to which the name of benzine is given. 1864 Q. 
Jrnl. Science J. 523 Benzine has come largely into use to 
supply the place of turpentine. 1879 Miss Braddon Clov. 
Foot xxi. 174 1 1 is like the blood-stain on Lady Macbeth's 
hand. All the benzine in the world w^on’t take it out. 

0. 1872 Watts Diet. Chert. 1 . 541 Benzene or Benzol 
( Hydride of phenyl). .The most abundant source of benzene 
is coal tar. 1878 Kingzett Attim. Chan. 29 Benzene..is 
capable of yidefing hundreds of different substances. 

2 . Entering into the namcof substitution-products, 
as Ch loro-benzene, Nitro-benzcne C, II 3 NO,. 

3 . Attrib. and Comb., as benzino-collas (see 
quot.) ; benzene ring (Chan.), a name for the 
ring-like arrangement of the six carbon atoms in 


the formula of the benzene molecule, by which the 
phenomena of its combinations are explained. 

1864 Pop. Science Re~o. Ill. 432 About 1850 impure benzol 
was sold .. under the name of benziiie-eollas for cleaning 
loves, tissues. 1877 Watts Femmes' Chem. II. 419 In the 
omologues of benzene, the six carbon-atoms belonging to 
the benzene itself are said to form the benzene-ring, benzene- 
nucleus, or principal chain, while the groups, CH, etc., 
joined on lo these carbon-atoms, are called lateral chains. 

Benzo-, before a vowel benz-. Chcm. [f. Ben¬ 
zoic.] A formative of the names of substances 
belonging to, or derived from, the benzene scries. 
Be nzamide, C t 1 I 7 NO, the amide of benzoic acid, 
a crystalline suhstancc ; Benzhydrol, a camphor 
obtained from oil of cas>ia, or one of its constitu¬ 
ents. Be*nzidine, an organic alkali, C l2 H w N 5 , 
deposited in crystals by the reduction of azoben¬ 
zene. Be*nzil, -ile, a yellowish crystalline sub¬ 
stance, C «11,o02, formed hy the action of oxidizing 
agents on benzoin ; hence Be # nzilam, Be’nzilim 
(Baizilimidc), products of the action of ammonia 
on benzil. BenziTic acid, C H Ilu- 0 3 ; a salt o! 
which is a Be*nzilate. Be*nzin e, earliest name 
of Benzene. Be*nzoate, a salt of benzoic acid ; 
hence, Be’nzoatcd a. Benzoricin, an artificial 
fat obtained by the action of benzoic acid on 
glycerin. Be-nzone, the ketone of benzoic acid 
(diphenyl ketone), a crystalline substance. Benzo- 
ni*trile, cyanide of phenyl, C- 1 I#X, a clear, 
colourless oil, smelling like bitter almonds. Ben- 
zophenone ( — benzoncL Benzoyl (be*nz0,il), the 
hypothetical radical, C 7 H s O, of benzoic acid and 
its kindred compounds ; hence, Benzoylic a. ; 
Be*nzyl, the hypothetical radical, C f II-.CIIj, con¬ 
tained in Benzyl alcohol and many other substances; 
hence, Benzylica. Be*nzylamine, X.C-IL.I 1 ., 
an aromatic base metameric with toluidine, a 
colourless liquid. Be*nzylene, a hypothetical 
diatomic radical, C y II«, found in chlorobenzyl : 
hence, Benzyle*nic a. Also in innumerable com¬ 
binations as bettz-aldehyde, -hydramide ; benzo- 
acctic, -carbolic, glycolic , -lactic, - tartaric , etc. 

1882 Boston Jrnl. Chem. Feb. 13'2 It L a by-product in 
the manufacture of benzaldehyde, Ixm/oic acid, and ben¬ 
zoic ethers. 1850 Dauueny A font. The. viii. 244 Bcnzawide 
was regarded as a compound of a body called amidogen 
HjN)..with the radical of benzoic acid. 1877 Waits 
Femmes' Chem. 815 Hippuric Acid, or Bcuzamidacetic Acid, 
is produced by the action of benzoyl chloride on the 
zinc salt of amidacetic acid. ' Ibid. 825 Benzilic Acid is 
produced by the action of alcoholic potash on benzuin. 1806 
Davy in Phil. Trans, XCVII. i3 Benzoate 01* ammonia, 
and alum were used. 1810 Henry PI lent. Chem. '1826 11. 
237 The compounds, which this [benzoic] acid forms with 
alkaline and earthy bases, called benzoates. 1876 Gross 
Dis. Bladder 274 Benzoated zinc ointment. 1869 Roscok 
Eletn. Chem. 407 This is termed the Benzyl series. 1865 
Mansfield Salts 399 Two of the atoms of Carbon in the 
Benzylic molecule. 

Benzoic (benza«*ik\ a . Chem. [f. Benzo-in + 
lc. (The first of the chemical terms so formed/] 
Of or derived from benzoin ; as Benzoic acid, 
C t H 6 Oj ( = C, Hj.CO .OIL, a monobasic acid of 
the Aromatic series, existing in large quantity in 
gum benzoin, from which it was at first prepared. 

1791 Hamilton Berthollcf s Dyeing 1.1. 1. v. 85 Benzoic 
acid, or salt of benzoin. 1819 J. Children Chem. Anal. 274 
Benzoic acid, formed from gum benzoin, is solid, white, and 
slightly ductile, .it crystallizes « n l° n K white opaque prisms, 
with a satiny lustre. 1830 Lindley Ain/, Syst. Bat. 303 The 
fragrance of some grasses .. depends, according to Vogel, 
upon the presence of Benzoic acid. 

Benzoin [benzoin, -zoin). Forms: 6 belzoin, 
benjoin, bengwm, bengewyne, 6-7 -wine, 
7 bengwine, benzwine, benswine, benioyn, 
benjoine, benjouin,benzoine, benzion, bezoin, 
7-8 benione, 6- benzoin. [In r 6th c. benjoin, a. F. 
benjoin (also benjaoy, quoted by Devic from Deter- 
vilfe Diet. Hist. Nat. 1816), repr. Sp. benjui, ben- 
juy (Barbosa 1516), Pg. heijoim (Vasco da Gama 
1498), It. benzoi (Venetian records, 1461), for *lo- 
benzoi, *lo-bcnjuy, a. Arab. lubdn jdwT 

‘frankincense of Tawa * (Sumatra), by which name 
benzoin is called by lbn Batuta c 1350 (ed. Paris 
IV. 228). The lo - appears to have been dropped 
in Romanic, as if it were the article. The word 
was naturally much corrupted in European langs.; 
later It. forms are bclgivino, belzuiuo, mod.L. 1584 
belzuinum, whence occas. Eng. belzoin. In Eng., 
benjoin was soon corrupted to Benjamin, which 
still survives as a synonym. Benzoin, which is 
farther from the original, and appears to owe its c 
to the It., began to prevail e 1650. From benzoin , 
was formed a 1800 the chemical term benzoic 
(acid), whence at a later period benzin(e, benzol, 
and the numerous names of the Benzene series.] 

1 . A dry and brittle resinous substance, with a 
fragrant odour and slightly aromatic haste, obtained 
from the Sty rax benzoin, a tree of Sumatra, Java, 
etc. It is used in tbe preparation of benzoic acid, 
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in medicine, and extensively in perfumery. For 
scientific distinction it is now termed Gum benzoin. 
Also called by popular corruption Benjamin. 

1558 Warde Alexis' Seer. (1568) 3a, An unce of Benge, 
wine. 1562 Turner Herbaln. 30b, Belzoin or Benzoin is the 
rosin of a tree. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 480 The herbe.. 
(which beareth the gum Benjoine) grew there first. 1616 
Bullokar, Benzwiue, a sweet smelling gumme. t6i6 
Surfl. & Markii. Countr. Farm 484 Your hard gums, such 
as is frankincense, benjouin .. and waxe. 1653 Walton 
Angler (Arb.) 42 There is an herb Benione, which .. makes 
him tthe Otter) to avoid that place. 1658 Rowland Mott/. 
Jet's Theat. Jns. 1000 Asa dale is. Wine and Honey, 
or Benzoin dissolved in warm water. 1671 Grew Ana/. 
Plants 1. 17 Benzoine, by Distillation [yicldeth] Oyl; by 
Vstion, white Flowers. 1834 J. Griffin Client, Peer. 11*7 
Gum benzoin (or benjamin) is a prime constituent of fumi¬ 
gating pastiles. 1875 J f.vons Money vii. 28 Cubes of benzoin, 1 
gum or beeswax .. arc other peculiar forms of currency. 

2 . Bot. Name of a genus of Lauraccac , of which 
the Benjamin-tree of North America is the chief 
species. Also called Benzoin Laurel. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 135 Benzoin, a genus of Lauracex, in¬ 
habiting .. North America. 1875 Loudon Abridgm. Ar¬ 
boretum 685 The Benzoin Laurel, or Benjamin Tree. 

3 . Chem. Bitter-almond-oil camphor: one of the* 
constituents of gum-benzoin, also frequently con¬ 
tained in crude bitter-almond oil, whence it is j 
obtained as a by-product, when the oil is purified 
by lime and ferrous chloride; it is a ketone, 
C u Hi, 0 2 , of the di-phenyl group, and crystallizes 
in shining prisms. 

1863 Watts Dirt. Client. I. 559. 1880 Syd. Soi. /.ex. s.v., 
Gum Benzoin .. contains benzoic acid, benzoin, and resin. 

Be nzoinate, v. [f. prec. + -ate3.] tram. To 
impregnate with benzoin. Hence Be nzoinatod. 
1861 Hulme Moquin- Tan don u. 111. 187 Benzoinated fat. 1 

Benzol, benzole be nzol.-z<5nl . [f. Bknz-oic 
+ the ending of Alcohol. The spelling -ole, 
is prob. intended to refer to L. oleum oil.] 

1 . Chcm. (Benzol) The name given by Liebig in 
1834 to what had at lirst been called benzine ; 
generally used in chemistry till recent times, when 
it has been largely superseded by Hofmann’s name 
BENZENE. (l>ess correctly spelt benzoic.) 

1838 Thomson Client. Org. Bodies 609 Mitscherlich .. lias 
given the name of benz’m, altered by Liebig to benzol. 1869 
Koscoe Elan . Client. 408 Benzol or Benzene' .. can be pre¬ 
pared from its elements by synthesis. 1875 Crl Diet. At Is 
1 337 Benzole is excessively inflammable, and its vapour 
mixed with air is explosive. 

2 . In comb., ns a mido-benzol , = aniline), nilro- 
benzol: see Benzene, 

1869 Roscoe E/etn, Chem. 409 In contact with reducing 
agents, nitro-benzol undergoes reduction to aniline. Ibid ., 
Aniline.. is benzol in which one atom of hydrogen is re- 
placed by the monad group N> H, ( and it is therefore pro¬ 
perly called Amido-bcnzol. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts L 338 
Xitro-benzole .. odour greatly resembling bitter almonds. 

3 . Min. Benzole) Dana's name for native ben¬ 
zene or benzol, as a species of his Benzole group of 
mineral * oils ’ of the general formula Cj, lL„-«; it 
has been detected in Rangoon tar. 

Benzoline (be*n&Tl/n, -lin). [f. Benzols- - ink 
= derivative.] 

1 . Chem. An earlier name for Amarine, C 3 , H 1h N 2 , 
isomeric with hydrobenzamide. 

2 . A commercial name for impure benzene, and 
often for other volatile inflammable liquid hydro¬ 
carbons, esp. for coal tar naphtha, of which benzene 
is a chief constituent, and which is used for re¬ 
moving grease-spots, cleaning gloves, etc. Also, 
less correctly, for a light hydrocarbon obtained by 
the fractional distillation of crude petroleum, and 
used to bum in lamps. 

1874 (On the 2nd Oct. a barge carrying gunpowder and 
1 benzoline' along the Regent's Canal in London was blown 
up by the accidental ignition of the vapour of the ben¬ 
zoline, causing much destruction in the neighbourhood'. 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 338 Its power of dissolving greasy 
matters, has caused it (benzole) to become an article of 
commerce under the name of benzoline. 

3 . atlrib. (in sense 2), as in benzoline lamp (intro¬ 
duced about 1864). 

Benzown, -wine, obs. fif. Beni son, Benzoin. 
Beo-, in OE. usually became in later times Be-, 
Bee-; but the earlier spelling lingered in Early 
ME., especially in the following forms: 

Beo, obs. f. of Bee shy, and of pres, indie., subj., 
imper. and infm. of Be v. 
t Beod. Obs. Also 2 bied. [OE. beod— O.S. 
biody bied , OHG. biol, biel, ON. biodr, Goth. 
binds OTeut. biudo-z table, f. bittd-an to offer.] 

A table. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp . Malt. xv. 97 Of cramum of hyra 
hlaforda beod urn feallaS. c 1200 7 rin. Coll. Horn. 228 pan 
he sat at his biede [ Jesus MS. borde; Eger ton MS. beod cl. 

Be-ode, etc.: see Be- pref. 

Beode,-mon, early f. Bede, Bead sb., Beadsman. 
Beoden, obs. form of Bid v. 

Beofe, obs. form of Behoof. 

BeofF, beoves, obs. sing, and pi. form of Beef. 
Beon, beonde, early f. ben , been, being : see Be?'. 


Beord, obs. variant of Bf.aro. 

Beoren, obs. infin. form of Bear v .1 
Beorn, early form of Berne, Obs., man. 

+ Beot, sb. Obs. [OE. biot, contr. from earlier 
*bl'hdt * promise/ the original noun-form, cor¬ 
responding to the vb. />/-, bc-hd'tan ; see Be-, By-. 
For the contraction cf. heold ( :-he-hald ), b/o, etc. 
A shifting of the stress from bl'hdt to bi-hdt, on 
analogy of the vb., gave the late OE. bchd't, whence 
ME. Behote, which is thus a doublet of beot.] A 
promise, vow, threat, boast. 

' a 1000 Gedmon's Genesis (Or.) 70 W;es him gylp forod, 
beot forborsten. **1205 Lav. 23680 His beot Iso 1250) 
iinakcd hafde bi-foren al his dujede. Ibid. 24929 pat 
Romanisce leodcn sunden swa rscic and heore beot [1250 
firetl makieS. 

t Beote(n, v. Obs.-' [OE. beotian f. prec.] 
To boast, threaten. 

a 1000 Juliana iGr,> 137 Hildewoman, pc pu hacstlice 
man-fremmende io me beotast. c 1205 Lav. 20522 Heo 
beoteden swi 5 e.. pat hco wolden igneten Cheldric. 
Beoth, obs. pi. pres, indie, and imper. of Be v. 
Beoust, beowust, variants of Biwist v. Obs. 
Bepaddle, bepaid, etc.: see Be- pref. 
Bepaint (b/ v pL T »-ni\ [f. Be- i + Paint z>.] 
trans. To paint over, cover, or smear with paint or 
paintings ; to paint obtrusively ; to colour, tinge. 

nsss HARFSFtELD Divorce 0/ J/cu. VJIl 11878) 282 The 
walls all bepainted ..with places of holy Scripture. 1567 
Maflet Gr. Forest 12 b, Black, yet bepainted with other 
colours. 1592 Siiaks. Rom. 4 Jut. it. if. 86 LI sc would a 
maiden blush bepaint my checke. 1647 Bp. Co a ret Poems 
(1807* 14 Their eollcdges were new be-pain ted. 1831 Car- 
lvlt Sort. Res. 1. vii. Huff-belts, complicated chains, have 
been bepainted in Modern Romance, 
lienee Bepai nted ppl. a. 

1592 Shaks. Ven. 4* Ad. 901 Whose frothy mouth, be¬ 
painted all with red. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 11. vi. vi. 96 
A bepainted. beri handed, insulting Playactor Majesty. 

Bepale, bepaper, beparch, beparody, be- 
parse, bepart, bepaste, bepaw, etc.; see Bf.-. 
Bepat (b/px*t), v. [f. Be- 2 + Bat v.) irons. 
To pat frequently; to strike, beat. 

1676 Eiiiekedof. Man 0/Mode ti. i. 1684' 15 lie calls me 
Rogue, tells ine he can't abide me ; And does so bepat me. 
a i8ai Miss Hah.uk Eng. Miustr., Kitten, Thy clutching 
feet bepat the ground. 

Bepatched(b/px*tJt\///.<7. [f. Be- 4- Patch? .] 

1 . Mended with patches; wearing patched clothes. 
1605 Stow Ann. 1291 Their habit was Russet, all he- 

patched. 1846 Sir P, de Cerverley II. 186 You ragged vaga¬ 
bond., you bepatchcd and bespattered knave. 

2 . Wearing * patches * on the face as an ornament. 
1719 OzF.u. Miss on's Trav. Eng. 214 <D.) In England. 

young, old, handsome, ugly, all are hepatch'd till they arc 
bedrid. 1865 Putt. Opinion 4 Mar. 237/1 When Cleopatra 
appeared hcpatchcd in a farthingale, and Alexander wore 
his helmet over a full-bottomed wig. 

Bepearl >*pfirl;, v, [f. Be- 6 + Pearl.] To 
cover or set with or as with pearls. Hence Bt> 
penrlcd ///. a. 

1640 Carkw Poems Wks. <1824 134 This Primrose all bc- 
peaiTd with dew. 1863 Gko. Eliot Pomola 11. vi, 't he 
brilliant tints of the embroidered and bcpearled canopy. 

Bepelt (b/pe*lt\ v. [f. Be- i + Pelt v.] trans. 
To pelt soundly; to assail with missiles. 

1622 Mabde Alemans Guzman if A If. 1. 04 They 
shrewdly be-pclted their Pates. 1630 J. Taylor (Water I*.> 
It’ks. tt. 145 )Thcy) Bepelted me with Iconic, with Stones, 
and Laths. 1832 Frasers Mag. V. 756 The Duke., was 
hissed and bepelted. 1852 Hawthorne II 'ouder-Bk. 1879' 
117 The children. .l>epeUed him with snowballs. 

Bepen, beperiwigged, bepewed, etc.: see Bk*. 
Bepepper (bfpe poi). [f. Be- i + Pepper v.] 
trans. To pelt wilh shot, sand, etc.; or with blows 
thickly falling. 

1613 Row i.an ns Four Knaves 1x843) 52 He is be-peper'd 
over head and cares. 1760S TERSE Jr. Shandy 11802 VIII. 
v, 112 Grinding the faces of the impotent, bepeppering 
their noses. 

t Bepe ps, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Be- 2 +Peps. ?•. 
dial, to throw al, pelt.] trans. To pepper. 

1622 Mahbe Aleman s Guzman if Alf. 1. 233 They [the 
Mosquitos) did so be-peps him. 

Bepester (b/pc staj), v. [f. Be- 2 + Pester v.] 
trans. To pester greatly, )>lague, vex, harass. 

1600 Arp, Abbot Exp. Jonah 13 When Valctis the Em¬ 
peror with his Arrian opinions, had bee-pestered much of 
the world. 1885 Academy 19 Sept. 188 Since Locke has be- 
pestered the human mind with his unspeakably valuable 
chapter upon ‘ words.' 

Bephilter, bephrase, bepicture, bepiece, be- 
pierce, bepile, bepilgrimed, bepill, bepillared, 
bepimple, etc.: see Be- pref 
Bepinch (b/pi nj), v. [f. Be- j + Pinch v.] 
trans. To pinch or bruise all over. 

1600 Chapman / Had xxiii. (T.) Jn their sides, arms, 
shoulders, all bcpincht, Ran thick the weals. 1612 Row¬ 
lands More A’u a ties Vet 40 Bepinch a laric qticane. 1742 
Jarvis Quix. 11. tit. xvii, Sad and sorely bepinchcd. 

t Be^ink (b/pi'r)lc), V. Obs. [f. Be- i + Pink ?-.] 
trans. To cut in small scollops; to work in eyelet- 
holes ; to pierce with small holes. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 30b, Crowfootc. .His leafeis cm 
about or bepinked. 1615 Rowlands Melanch. Knt. xx With 
poniard point his doublet He bepinke. 


Bepiss, bepistle, etc.: see Be- pref. 
t Beprtch, v. Obs . [f. Be- 6 + Pitch j£.] 

trans. To cover or stain with pitch ; also fig. 
Hence Beprtched///. a., Bepi tching vbl. sb. 
J547 Bife qo Abps . Canterb. To Rdr. Evijb, Who lined in 
those pitchic tymes, and was not bepitched? x6xx Cotgr.. 
Poixement, a pitching, or bepitching. Poissard, pitchie, 
bepitched. a 1618 Sylvester Ark 479 WTien th* air with 
midnight slial your noon be-pitch. 

Bepity (b/pi-ti), V. [f. Be- 2 + Pity v.] trans. 
To pit\ r exceedingly, 

1587 TVrberv. Trag. T. (1837) 61 But divers moe, that 
there about did dwell, Bepiticd those that loving hearts did 
bcarc. 1749 Fuu.oing Tom Jones x. ix, Mercy on him, 
poor heart! I bepitied him, so I did. 

Beplague, beplaided, etc.: see Be- pref. 
Beplaster (br,plu*st3j), v. Also 7-8 be- 
plaister. [f. Be- i + Plaster v.] trans. To 
plaster over or about; to cover or smear thickly. 

1611 Cotgr., Emplastrf. .plaistcred, beplaistercd; couered 
with a plaistcr. 1753 Smollett Cl. Fathom (1784) 63/2 We 
Englishmen don't beplaistcr our doublets with gold and 
silver... 1812 H. & j. Smith Rej. Addr ., Druty L. Hust¬ 
ings iii, Some old harridans who beplaster their cheeks. 
1865 Sat. Pc~.\ 5 Aug. 169 To plaster his friends with praise 
in order that he in turn may be similarly hcplastered. 
Hence Bepla stered ppl. a., Bepla stering. 

1598 Fi.onio, Pastegli. . plaisters or beplaistrings. 1862 
Miss Vonce Ctess Kate vii. (1880), They hurried her along 
as fast as their beplastered garments would let her move. 

1 Beplo tmele, adv. Obs. [f. be * By + Plot 
patch + Meal, OE. mdl time : cf. piece-meal .] 
Part by part, one portion after another. 
c 1440 Promp. Parz>. 31 Beplotmcle, partial lari ter. 

Beplnmed (b^pl/l md), ppl. a. [f. Be- 7 + 
Plume sb.] Furnished or adorned with feathers. 

1582 Stanyhurst rEneis i. (Arb.) 27 Hee flitters with 
wynges fnl fledgye bcplumcd. 1768 Sterne Sent. Jonrn. 
(1775> I. 56 Be plnmed with each gay feather of the east. 
i860 Miss Yongk Siokesley Seer. ix. 11880) 260 It was the 
first time ChristaLcl had seen Ida out of her bcpltimed hat. 

Bepoetize, bepounce, etc.: see Be- pref. 
Bepommel v b/pirinM), ?<. [f. Be- 2 -1- Pommel 
?'.] trans. To pommel soundly, drub; also fig. 

1553 87 Foxe A. 4 - M. (1596) 152/2 He [Hildebrand) .. 
there all to bepomild ]iope Alexander w ith his fists. 1609 
Rowlands Orry Kind Gossips 9, I .. got him downe, and 
with my very fist I did bepoinmell him. 1858 Thackeray 
f'irgin. xlix. (1878) 388, Still benommeled and stoned by 
irreproachable ladies of the straigntest sect of the Pharisees. 
Bepowder v b/pcnrd3i),?'. [LBe- i + Powder?;.] 
trans. To powder over. 

1583 Stanyhurst sEneis tv. (Arb.) 100 Thee chase is en¬ 
sued with passadge dustye bepow'dred. 1760 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy 243 Bepowdering their wigs, — bepeppering their 
noses. 1879 G. Macdonald P. Faber 1. xvii. 227 The ashes 
of life’s volcano arc falling ; they bepowder my hair. 

lienee Bepowdered ppl. a . 

1742 Fielding Lucy in Tenon Wks. 1784 III. 439 And is 
this bepowder'd, becurl’d, behoop'd madwoman my 
daughter ? 1829 Sot THF.v Jipist, A. Cunningham, Armo¬ 

rial bearings and bepowdered pales ! 

Bepraise (b/,prM- Z ), v. [f. Be- 2 + Praise v.] 
trans. To laud or praise greatly or to excess. 

1774 Goldsmith Petal r 18 How did Grub-street re-echo 
the shouts that you raised When he was be-Roscius'd and 
you were bepraised. 1824 Bentham Fallacies Wks. 1843 II- 
399 The same man who bepraises you when dead. 

Hence Beprai sed ppl. a.; Beprni sement ; 
Beprareer. 

1843 Miall Xonconf. III. 457 Contented, submissive and 
bepraised agriculturalists. 1831 Fraser's Mag. III. 113 
The ..puffing bepraisement of the Court Journal. — II. 
78 Ruin woutd fall not only upon the head of the pseudo¬ 
poet, hut his shivering bepraisers. 

Beprank, bepreach, bepress, bepretty, be* 
pride: see Be- pref. 

Bepray, v. — Pray. ^Of doubtful use.) 

1588 Siiaks. L. L. /.. v. ii. 702 (Q° 1), I bepray you, let me 
borrow my arms again. [(>’ a and Folios , pray.] 

Beprose (b/|pmu*z), v. [f. Be- 54- Prose j/l] 
trans. a. To tum into prose. b. To discuss 
in prose, to * prose ’ about. 

1739 Mallet Terbal 0/7. (R.) To blast all beauty and 
beprose all rhyme, 1880 Sw tNRi RNF. Study Shaks. ii.ted. 2) 
151 More plentifully beprosed than ever Rosalind was be¬ 
rhymed. 

Bepuddle, bepurple, etc.: see Be- pref. 
BepufF (b/pr-f), v. [f. Be- 2 + Puff v .j trans. 
a. To puflf or blow out, to swell, b. fig. To puff 
up, praise greatly. Hence Bcpirffed ppl. a. 

1843 Carlyle Past J Pr. 392 Doggeries never so diplo¬ 
maed, beatified, gas-lighted, a 1849 Roe Wks. 1864 IV. 
303 Altering my countenance .. from its bepuffed and 
distorted appearance, i860 Dickens Vncomm. Trav. ix. 
(D.) liven the lA>rd Mayor—not a Fiction conventionally 
bepuffed on one day in the year by illustrious friends. 

t Bepn*rfnrate, ppl- a. Obs. [? for bepur- 
puratCy f. L purpnr (cf. Gr. noptf-vpeos) purple.] 
Purpled, rosy-tinged, rosy-coloured. 

1584 Lodge Forb. <y Prise. 30a, Her daintie nose of ivorie 
f.tirc and shcene Bepurfurate with ruddie roses beenc. 

Bepuzzle (b/pr z’l), V. rare. [f. Bk- 2 + 
Puzzle v .] trans. To puzzle greatly. 

1599 Nashe Lent.StuJfe 6 A matter that cgrcgiously be- 
puzlwi and entranced my apprehension. 

Hence Beptrzzlement, perplexing, perplexity. 
1806 Knox & JtBB Cory, I. 295 To the hepuzzlement of 
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the ignorant, and the bcdawdement of the superficial. 1885 
Daily Xtrtos 21 Feh. 5/6 Stewart, .used to express to me his 
bepuzriement as to what could be the object of the campaign. 

Bepyr, var. of Beau peek, Obs. 

Beqhweytt, obs. form of Bequeath. 
Be-qnaHfy (b/jkwp'lifoi), v. rare- 1 , [f. Be- 
2 + Qualify v .] trans. To ascribe qualities lo, 

to celebrate the qualities of. 

1600 R. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. iii. 12 How bee doe's all 
to bequalifie her !. .as if there were not others in place as.. 
polite as shce. 

Bequalm, etc.: see Be - pref. 
t Bequarre. Obs. [a. OF. biqnarre, mod. 
F. /dear re (— Lat. B quadratnm ): see Besiol.] 
Mus. Old name for the note Bfi. See B II. 1. 

a 1350 Soug in Rel. Ant. I. 292 Thu bitist a-sonder be* 
quarre, for Mmol i the blame. 1806 Calcott Mus. Gram. 
v. 57 note, The French call the Natural Bequarre. 

t Bequa*rrel, sl Obs. [f. Be- 4 + Quarrel vi] 
trans. To quarrel with, find fault with, abuse. 

1624 F. White Kept. Fisher 165 Pontificians bequarrel vs 
in this argument. 1637 H. Sydenham Semt. Sot. Occ. 14 
Afterwards bequarrell’d by Sabellius the Hereticke .. as 
being the author of Innovation. 

t Bequa'sh, v. Obs. rare- l . [f. Be- 2 + 

Quash vi] intr . To shake or fall in pieces, to be 
shattered. 

1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xviil. 246 The erthe .. Quaked as 
quykke hinge, and al hiquashtle] }>e roche (1393 C. xxi. 
64 The erthe quook and quashte as hit quyke were]. 

Bequeath (b/|kwr$), v. Forms : 1 bi-, be- 
cweftSan, 2-5 bi-, byquelSen, -pe(n, -the(n, 4-6 
bequethe, 4-5 -qweth(e, 6 -queath(e, (5 -quote, 
-wheth(e, -wete, -qwithe, -quaythe, and in¬ 
numerable illiterate spellings in wills). Pa t. 6- 
bequeathed ; in 1 becwa&, 2 -qualS, 2-3 -quelS, 
2-4 -quep, 3 -quaad, 5 -quath(e, -quaythed. 
Pa. pple. 6- bequeathed; in 1 beeweden, 3 
-que'Se(n, 5 -quethe'n, -quetto, -witt, -quothen, 
-quethed. [OF. bi-, benvedan, f. Be- 4 4 nvedan 
to say: see Quethe and Quoth. An ancient word, 
the retention of which is due to the traditional 
language of wills. Originally, like its radical 
ewetian, a strong vb.; but having only weak in¬ 
flexion since 1500. In north, dial, written in 15th c. 
bewhethe, and variously perverted as -whete, -weth, 
- withe, -"ante, -wit, - quite , -quit, which show the 
groping of popular etymology after some known 
verb to which the derivative might be referred ] 

I. To say, utter, declare. 

+ 1 . trans . To say, utter, express in words. Obs. 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. Ixxxviii. 44 |*ix. 51] pa t finum cristc be- 
ewepad swiSe. e xooo A ndreas <Gr. 418 Gif f>u }>e£n sie .. 
wuldor cyninges, swa )?u worde heewist. 

f b. Of language: To express, signify, mean. 
C *175 Lamb. Horn. 75 Ic ou wile seggen word efter word 
and permide hwat pet word bi.quej>. Ibid. 133 11wet |>eo 
sa}e biewede. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 17 Alle cunne ower 
crede. .peih }e alle nuten hwat hit biquede. 

+ 2 . ?To speak about in sorrow, to bewail. Obs. 
(Or is this error for bigreden, or bigreilhen ?) 

C1250 Gen. Ex. 2448 De liches be 5 en, And smeren, and 
winden, and bi*quc 5 en. 

II. To ‘ say (a thing) away’; to give or part 
with by formal declaration. 

+ 3 . To assign, ordain, appoint, allot, give as an 
attribute (a thing to a person, etc.). Obs . 

C1250 Gen. tf Ex. 117 God bi-quuad watres here stedc. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk $ Selv. 79 Yet these belongers to 
body arc helpful enough, wherewith to set forth the nature 
of the things to which we bequeath them. 

4 . To make a formal assignation of (property of 
which one is possessed) to any one, f a. so as lo 
pass to him at once: To transfer, hand over, 
make over, assign, deliver. Obs. 

c 1305 Edmund Conf. 132 in E. E. P. (18621 74 pis catel 
pat ich biquepe bis dede forto do. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. xciv, 74 He nad the reame. .sauf he byquath and yafe 
it to his broiler, 1593 Shaks, John 1. i. 149 Wilt thou .. 
Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me? 1611 — \Vint. 
T. v. iii, to2 Bequeath to Death your numnesse. 

b. so as to pass lo the recipient after one’s death : 
To ‘leave* by will. (The only surviving sense, 
for which it is the proper term.) 

to66 Chart. Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. IV. 191 Swa full fre 
and swa for 5 swa he it sainte Petre bequaS. c 1200 Trin. 
ColL Horn. 183 Gief pe quike haueS aihtc pe were pe dedes 
arrure pe he him biqucS. c 1393 Ciiaucer Gentile sse 17 
There may noman.. Beqweythe his heyre his vertuous no¬ 
blesse. 1418 E . E . Wills (1882) 25 My godys .. I be-quethc 
to lone my wyfe. c 1440 Promp. Pam>. 31. 1440 Test. 

Ebor. u. (1855) 134 A speciall wille .. in wheche I have be- 
quothen and sette diverse thytigys to certenn persouns. 
1443 Ibid. 106 ,1 gj f flfe and bewhete. .xl s. r 1440 Gesta Rom. 
(1879) 23 He bequathe to his dowter all his Fmpire. 1530 
Palsgr. 44^2 My grant mother by quay t bed me a hundred 
pounde. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. lit. il 141 Bequeathing it as 
a rich Legacie Vino their issue. 1782 Prif.sti.ev Corrupt. 
Chr. II. vi. 28 Sums of money were .. bequeathed to the 
riesis. 1876 Grp.en Short Mist. ii. §6 <1882' 85 William 
ad bequeathed Normandy to his eldest son, Robert. 

C. Jig. To transmit (to posterity), to 4 leave.’ 
1614 Ralkich Mist. World ti. 415 Jacob in his blessing 
prophetically bequeathed it. 175a Johnson Rambt. No. 205 
p 13 This narrative he has bpqueatned to future generations. 
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1875 Scrivener Led. Grk. Test. 11 Antiquity has bequeathed 
to us nothing else that can be compared with them. 

+ 5 . To commit tv, unto (any one) with recom¬ 
mendation to his acceptance or care; to com¬ 
mend, entrust. AlsoyS^. Obs . or arch. 

e 1225 Rel. Ant. I. 235 Ivouerd Godd, in hondcs tine I 
biqueSe soule mine. 1436 Test. Ebor. 11.(1855! 75, I bewilt 
my saulc to Code Allmighty. 1591 Spenser Virg. Gnat 
633 Them therefore as bequeathing to the winde, l now 
depart. 1596 Drayton Legends iii. 16 Let Me to Tlice, my 
sad Complaints bequeathe. 1700 Dryden Pythag. Philos. 
57 Fables < 1721) 301 The judges to the common urn bequeath 
Their vutes. 1718 Pope Iliad vtt. 399 We to (lames our 
slaughtered friends bequeath. 

t B* gen. To deliver, bestow, give, yield, furnish. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. <1879^ 25 To whom god hath gevin and 
bequepon. .paradise. 1608 Pennyless Pari, in Marl. Mise, 
(Malli.) III. 72 A niggards purse shall scarce bequeath his 
master a good dinner. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk q Selv. 122 
That which bequeaths it this slow pace. 

+ 7 . ref. To commit oneself, give oneself up, 
devote oneself. Obs. or arch. 

15SS Phaer AEneid lit. - iv, This flcete at last.. I see .. I 
did myself bequeth thereto 10 flee. 1652 Evelyn State of 
France Misc. <1805) 85 Gentlemen .. who generally so be¬ 
queath themselves to this service. 1829 K. Digby Broadst . 
Hon. 1 . j 66 Orpheus .. bequeaths himself to a solitary life 
in the deserts. 

+ Bequea'th, sb. Obs. Forms : 3 byquide, 4 
bekuyde, -quide, 5 beqweth, 6 bequede, be- 
queth, 7 bequeath. [ME. byquide OE. bi- 
ewide, big'cwide, quotable only in sense of 'by¬ 
word, proverb* (cf. Bequeath v. i), f. hi-, emphatic 
form of bi-, Be- pref. 4 ewide a sentence, a saying, 
cogn. w. OS. qnidi, OHG. chwili :— OTeut. 
*qidi-z, f. qipan (OS. quelhan , qnedan, OE. 
ewedan) to say ; pa. pple. (with grammatical con¬ 
sonant-change) OE. eweden. In later limes, 
gradually assimilated in form to the vb. Bequeath.] 

X. Byword, proverb. (Only in OE.) 

c 1000 /Flfric Dent, xxviii. 37 Ge forwur5ap purh bisspell 
and bi?;cwidas. 

2. Bequest, testament, will. 

1297 R. Glouc. 384 Orel folc he sende also Fram Norman- 
dye to worry, ii hys fader byquide vndo. 1340 Ayenb. 3.8 
Kueade exequitours of bekuydes. 1400 Chnn h-'v. Ace. St. 
Dunstan’s, Cautcrb., Rec. the full ofihe hecjweth of Mother 
Belscr xxxiijj. iiij1527 Lane. Chesh. Wilts (1854* 35 
All the foresaid gyftes and bequedes. 1642 Fragm. Reg. in 
Select. Marl. Misc. <1793' 185 They may express more affec¬ 
tion to one in the abundance of bequeaths. 

b .fig- 

1340 Ayenb. 112 He hit ous let : at his jChrist's] yleauc 
nymynge and at hU lasie hequide. a 1617 Bavne On Eph. 
11 Peace is that golden bequeath which Christ did leave us. 

Beqrieathable (b/|kwrAabT\ a. [f. Be¬ 
queath v. + -Ani.K.] Capable of l>cing bequeathed. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Mist. ix. IV. 398 Bequeathable .. like 
gx.ds and Chattells. 1875 Poste Gains it. 287 Legacies 
bequenihable to legatees who were capable of taking. 

Bequeathal (b/kwrtfal). [f. as prec. + al 2 .] 
The action of bequeathing. 

1642 Ad Harvard foil, in Shurtleff Records Mass. Bay 
II. 30 All gifts, legacies, bequcathalls, revenues, lands, and 
donations. 1861 IVarson Early <y Mid. Ages Eng. 186 
The hequcathal of folc-land would require a guarantee from 
the stale. 

Bequeathed (bilkwrSd),///. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -K!)T.] Left by will; fig. handed down, trans¬ 
mitted to posterity. 

1618 Bolton Floras 1 ti. xv. 220 The late bequeathed 
kingdome of Attains. 1679 Estabi. Test. 21 Capable of 
taming this bequeathed Fierceness. 

Bequeatixer (bi'ikwr&u). [f. as prec. + -er 1 .] 
One who bequeaths, a testator. 

1302 Arnold Chron. (t811)274 Ageyn the wyll of the yeuar 
or byquyether. 1638 Ff.atly Strict. Lyndom. 11. 121 The 
disposer and hcqueaiher of the land. 1883 L. Campbei.l Sp. 
at St. Andrews 1 Nov., The munificent donors and be- 
queathers of large sums to the university. 

Bequeathing, vb/. sb. [f. as prec. + -um L] 
The action ofleaving by will; fig. handing down 
to posterity; also eoner. a legacy, bequest. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk $ Seh*. 121 The bequeathing of 
that nord of sprightfulness. 1768 Blackstonf. Comm. II. 
491 The power of bequeathing. 1855 Browninc Saul Men 
^ Worn. It. 123 11 is rents, the successive bequeathing* of 
ages untold. 

Bequea'thment. [f. as prec. + -ment.] The 
action of bequeathing; usually eoner. a bequest. 

1607 W. Sclater Fun. Serm. (1629) Pref. If such vertues 
were capable of bequeathment. a 1634 R a ndolph A myntas 
itt. ii. 32 Nymph take this Whistle ..’Tis Amaryllis last 
bequeathment to you. 1871 Smii.es Charac. i. (1876) 24 
Among the most cherished bequeathments from the past. 

Bcqueaue, -queue, obs. phonetic corruptions 
of Bequeath. 

Bequest (br,kwe-st). Also 3-4 biquestc, 4 
byquyste, 5 bicquest, byqneste, 6 bequeste, 
5-bequest, [ME. biquyste , biquestc , prob, for 
an earlier *biewis, bi-nviss{e , f. />/-, accented form 
of bi-, Be- + ewis, noissip 1 saying *OTeut. 
*qissi-z :-*qip-ti~z, f. qipan to say (cf. Sievers Ags. 
Grant. § 232). Bequest thus rej)resents a type 
Hrqissi-z answering to the vb. *biqipan, Be- 
Qt'KATH. The later change is parallel to thak of 


Behest (q.v.), and the accentuation is assimilated 
to that of the verb.] 

1 . The act of bequeathing; transference or be¬ 
stowal by will, or by a similar procedure. 

^1300 R. Brunne Chron. 86 Ofgour fader biquestc dome 
hansalle3e.se. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C, ix. 94 For-ihi ich wolle, 
er ich wende * do wryten my by-quystc. c 1600 Siiaks. Souk. 
iv, Natures bequest gives nothing, but doth lend. 1848 
Mill Pol. Eeon. I. 259 Request in a primitive state of so¬ 
ciety, was seldom recognized. 1876 Freeman Form. Conq. 
V. xxiv. 388 When he made his bequest, if bequest we arc 
to call it, in favour of Rufus. 

2 . eoner. That which is bequeathed ; a legacy. 

1406 in Blades Caxton 162 It" 1 in bokes called legendcs, 
of the bequest of William Caxton, xiij<f. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. 246 Al bequestes and goodes of suche his frendcs 
as dyed intestate. 1618 Bolton Floras 11. x.\. 156 The 
estate of kings, and the riches of whole Realmes comming 
to them as bequests, and Legacies. 1790 Burke /•>. Rev. 
Wks. V. 437 Let us imitate their caution, if we wish to de¬ 
serve fortune, or to retain their bequests. 

t Beque st, v. Obs. \ also^bi-, by-. Pa. pple. 
bequested, bequest, [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To give as a bequest, to bequeath. 

1394 P. PI. Crede 69 Her money may biquest, and testa¬ 
ment maken. 1479 Bury Wills (185(0 54 A cloos . . byfor 
by quest yd (oThomas mysonc. 1480 Hid. 55,1 byqwest to the 
firyerez of Clare xxj. 1526 I'ilgr. Per/. iW. de W. 1531) 
2pr)b, Testament of peace., gyuen and bequest to thy dis¬ 
ciples. 1795 Haunted Castle 11. 74 He brokcopen the papers 
of Du Pin..bequesting him all his estates. 
tBeque'Sting, vld. sb. Obs. Bequeathing. 

1572 Richmond. Wills <1853' 235 In wimesse of the be- 
questing of a bull of the said Adam Kirkbie. 

Bequirtle, bequote. etc.: see Bf. -pref. 
t Bequi’t, v. Obs. rare- 1 . [ ? f. Be- 2 4 Quit.] 
refi. 'To acquit oneself. 

1577 Staxvhurst Dest r. he/, in Botin shed VI. F.p. Ded., 
M y fast friend .did learnedlie hcquit himselfe in the penning 
of certeine breefe notes concerning that countrie. 

Beqwete, -qweth e, -qweythe, -qwithe, obs. 
forms of Bequeath. 

Ber, obs. and dial form of Birr force, impetus, 
BEAn, Bier. 

Beraft, obs. form of Bereft : see Bereave ?t. 
Beragged, berailroaded, etc.: set- Be- pref. 
Beraid, -raied, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Bek ay. 
+ Berai'U, v. Obs. Forms : 3 birein, 4-5 bo-, 
bi-, byrein, -reyn, 5 berayn, byrayn(e, 6 be^ 
rain e. [f. Be- 4 +Rain; cf. t > 110 . bireganon. 
mod.G. beregtten. in same sense.] 

1 . trans. To rain upon, (Chiellv in pa. pple.) 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 344 Clones unseouwed 1 bireined ofter mi* 
waschen. 1388 Wvcuf Fzek. xxii. 24 A lund vncleene anr! 
not bircyned. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. De J\ R. xiv. i, Yf 
good loiulc is bidewid or bireynid it faiteh and amende};. 

1 1582 Human Barth, /te P. R. xi\. xlvi. 210 Alsodowneshe 
more bedewed and berained than % allies.] 

2 . a. To besprinkle as with rain ; to wet, bedew. 
1:1374 Chaucer Troylns iv. 1144 After that he long had 

..with his teris salt hire brcesi byreyned. a 1547 Si RkFY 
Pris. in Windsor 42 The tears berain iny cheeks of deadly 
hew. 1567 Turbkrv. in Chalmers* Eng. Pods II. 641/1 
Teares. .heraine my brest. 

b. To sprinkle or pour (a liquid) in drops. 
c 1420 Pa/lad. on Mush. 1. 952 Byrayne atmute npjjon thi 
wortes this. 

Berake, berampier, etc.: see Be- pref 
Berande, obs. north, form of Bearing ppl. u. 
Also subst. Bearer, carrier. 

c 1460 Tmvneley Myst. 82 Prowde men and hyghe be rand. 
1483 Cath. Aug). 28 Berande, bain las. 

Berapt ppl. a. [f. Be- + Rapt, or for beraft — 
Bereft.] 

1581 Studley Seneca's Agamemn. 153b, Me berapt of 
sence, with prickes of fury fresh yee fill. 

Berar(e, obs. form of Bearer, 
t Berard, Obs. rare- 1 . A viper. 
c 1473 in Wr.-Whicker Voc. 766 Mcc vispera, a berard. 

Berard, obs, f. Bearherd. 

Berate (bir^-t), V . [f. Be- 2 + Rate v. This 
word appears to have become obs. in England, and 
to have heen preserved in U. S., whence we have 
many 19th e. instances.] 
trans. To rate or chide vehemently ; to scold. 
1548 Udall, etc. F.rasm. Par. Mark xv. (R.l So is the 
verilie of the gospell berated and laughed to skornc of the 
miscreantes. 157a tr. Lava terns' Ghostes < 15961 158 They all 
Iterated him for occupying his head about questions nothing 
appertaining unto him. 1601 1 Iolland l'liny 11 . 162 An¬ 
tony..fell into a furious fit of choler, and all to berated.. 
Toranius. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. vi. i. (1866) 779 Never 
was unlucky prince more soundly berated by his superiors. 
1864 E. Sarcent Peculiar III. 290 An ancient virago, .was 
berating a butcher. 1881 Boston Lit. World 22 Oct. 365 fi 
Berating Puritanism in his diary. 

t Bera ttle r V. Obs. rare ; also 7 beratle. 
[f. Be- 4 + Rattle vi] trans. To rattle away upon; 
to fill with rattling noise or din ; also, to rattle 
away al, assail wilh din. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 180 (R.l He did all berattle him. 
t6o2 Shaks. Mam. 11, ii. 358 An ayrie of Children, little 
Vases, that ctye out on the top of question ; and are mo-vt 
tyrannically clap’t for’t; these .. so beratled the common 
Stages..that many wearing Rapiers, are affraide of Goose- 
quils. 

Beray, v. Obs. or arch. Forms : 6 beraye, 
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(bercy), 6-7 beray, 7-9 erroneously bewray. 
Pa. t. and fa. ppic .: 6-7 beraid, -raied, -rayed, 
[f. Be* 2 + Ray v. (aphetic form of Array : ef. 
for the sense Array v. 10). Generally mis-spelt by 
modem writers through erroneous confusion with 
Bewray, 1 Hence Berayed fpl. a. 

1 . traits. To disfigure, dirty, defile, befoul (with 
dirt, filth, ordure). 

1530 Palsgr. 449/1 You have berayed your gowne with 
mycr. 1570 Holinsiied Scot. Chron.ii 8061 I. 296 The King 
was slaine..and the bed all beraied with bloud. 1678 N. 
Wanley Wonders v. ii. §28. 470/1 When he was Baptized, 
he berayed the Font. 1670 Ray Prov. (T.) It is an ill bird 
that be rays its own nest. 1701 Dk Foe True-torn Eng- 
lishm. Pref. 1, I am tax’d with Bewraying my own Nest. 
1863 Sala Capt. Dangerous 1 . vii. 190 His Countenance 
and his Raiment were all smirched and bewrayed with 
dabs and patches of what seemed soot, 
b. refi. and intr. 

1561 Awdf.lay Frat. Vacab. 13 This knave berayeth many 
tymes in the comers of his maisters chamber. 1611 Cotck. 
s. v. Are, To be beshitten *, to beray himselfe. 1649 R, 
Hodgf.s Plain. Direct. 27 The childe did bewray, that hee 
would beray himself. 

2 . fig. To befoul, stain, disfigure ; to asperse, to 
cover with abuse. 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Cl. 1 Arb.' 56 Wherein I see a quicke 
capacitye Berayde with blots of light Inconstancie. 1602 
Return fr . Pa mass. jv. v. t Arb. * 58 Our fellow Shakespeare 
hath gilien him a purge that made him beray his credit. 
1863 Sala Capt. Dangerous I. x. 287 JSheJ did so bemaul 
and bewray Madam Maephilader with her tongue, 
t Berayer. 01 >S. Also 7 {erron.) bo-wrayer. 
[f. pree. + F.R 1 .] One who berays or defiles. 

1699 ( Tolfs, Bewrayer defiler', concacator. 

Berayn, obs. form of Be rain. 

Berber (b 5 u bar . [For derivation see Barrary.] 

A. sb. A name given by the Arabs to the 
aboriginal people west and south of Kgypl; ap¬ 
plied by modern ethnologists to any member of 
the great North African stock to which belong 
the aboriginal races of Barbary and the Tuwariks 
of the Sahara. 

1842 Prichard .Vat, Hist. Man 261 In the Northern parts 
of Atlas, these people are called Berbers. 1883 Crsr Mod. 
Lang. Africa I. 98 Strictly speaking a Moor must Le a 
native of Mauritania, and a Berhcr, and the term could not 
be applied with propriety to an Arab. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Berbers or their 
language ; applied (often absol.) to one of the 
three great subdivisions of the llamitic group, 
called also Lybian and Amazirg, containing, ac¬ 
cording to Oust, nine North African languages. 

1854 Latham in Orr's Circ. Si. Org. Nat. 1. 367 The 
Amazirg tongues are often called Berber. 1883 Cusr Mod. 
Lang. Africa 1 . 104 I he Berber Family of languages is 
une of striking unity. 

+ Be'rber. Sc. Obs . [a. OF. berbhc ‘ barberry/ 
in med.L. berberis, which is also used as the bo¬ 
tanical name of the genus.] = Barberry. 

From Herberts stem berberid -) also; Be r- 
beral a. Hot., of or related to the Barberry, or 
genus Herbert's ; applied by Lindley to the ‘alli¬ 
ance * including the X.O. Herbcriilaccir. Ber- 
berid, any member of the natural order to which 
the barberry belongs. Berberida ceous, belong¬ 
ing to the X.O. Herbcriilaccir, of which the bar¬ 
berry is the type. Berber! deons, belonging to 
the tribe Herbert Jew which includes the barberry. 
Berberia, Berberine, a yellow bitter principle, 
obtained from the barberry and other plants. 

1 1440 Gaw. 4 Gologr. 1 Jam.* Of Ijox and of Berber, lagged 
ful bene. 1878 Miss Braddon Open Verd. xxv. 176 The 
shining leaves of bay and berberis. 1866 Treas. Hot. 136 
Lindley includes the order in his Berberal Alliance. 1847 
Lisolky Veg. Kingd. <cd. 2)421 Anonads are connected with 
Berberids through Bocagea. 1852 Th. Ross // umtoldt's 
Trav. 11 . xviii. 171 11 was perhaps a tree of the berberideons 
family. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 725 Berberia is an alkaloid 
found abundantly in the common barberry. Ibid. 778 Con¬ 
tains a considerable amount of berberine. 1880 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Bcrberin is .. given as a bitter tonic in dyspepsia 

Berberia, same as Berhikri, a disease. 
Berberry, ^bery, variants of Barrerry. 
Berceaune*tte. ’ [A tradesman’s perversion of 
Bassinet or bassinette, whereby that word is igno¬ 
rantly referred to the F. berccau ‘cradle,’ with 
which it has no connexion. Herecauncttc is, of 
course, an impossible form in Fr., and is a patent 
modem instance of pseudo-etymological spelling.] 
1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1250/3 Berceaunctte carriage, nearly 
new, must be sold. Ibid. Splendid berceaunctte perambu¬ 
lator, one of the handsomest carriages ever made, 
t Bercel. Obs. rare ; also 5 berseel, bersell, 
byrselle. [a. OF. ber set, also bersail, -eil, in same 
sense ; f. berser : see next.] An archer’s butt. 

c 1440 Prornp. Pan ». 32 Bercel (1499 berseel J, wet a. Ibid. 
56 But, or bercel or byrselle 1 1499 bersell], met a. 

t Be'rcelet. Obs. Forms : 4 barselette, 
•slett, 4-5 barslet, bercelett, -selette, -slet, 5 
breslet, 5-7 bercelett. [Corruption of OF. berscret 
hunting-dog, dim. of bersier huntsman (in med.L. 
bersdrius), f. berser, bereer (in med.L. hersdre) to 


hunt, csp. with the bow, orig. to shoot with the 
bow. Thence also Ger. bcrschen to shoot game, It. 
bersaglio an archer’s butt, whence bcrsaglierc archer, 
sharp-shooter, rifleman.] A hunting dog, a hound. 

c 1340 Alexander 786 (Dublin MS.) Was neuer barslett in 
band more buxum to hys lord, r 1400 Destr. Troy vi. 2196 
Ger horn bowe as a berslet& hi blithe seche. c 1420 Antnrs 
of Arth . iii, Wyth bow, and wylh berselette Vndurneth 
the boes. c 1420 Avozv. Arth. vii, He [the boar] brittunt 
bercelettus bold. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. 444 Every day for 
his servant and his bercelett. .twelve pence. 

Bercke, Berd(e, obs. ff. Bark v , Beard, Bird. 
Berdash, variant form of Burda.sh. 

Berdyd, obs. form of Bearded ///. a. 
t Bere, sb. Obs. Also 3 beare, 4 ber, 5 beyr, 
6 (Nr.) beir. [ML. beare, here, apparently short 
for there ‘clamour, outcry’; the earlier text of 
Igiyamon has always there, the latter only beare. 
In form, ibere isOE .ythkre ‘bearing, behaviour, 
gesture,’ OS. gibari, MDn. gebaar, MIIG. ge- 
lucre, in same sense, f. be ran to bear. The history 
of the change of meaning is not evident; but it 
appears also in OFris. bivre ‘strepitus, clamour’ 
(MatzneO, where also the prefix ge- has been 
dropped ; the M Du. gebaar also meant ‘ noise, 
strepitus,’as well as ‘behaviour. 1 In later times 
the word is only Sc., whence the spelling heir: 
the mod. Lng. would have been normally bcar.~\ 
Clamour, outcry, shouting, roaring ; the noise of 
voices of men or animals. 

Irt 800 O. Ii. Chron. an. 755 On 5 xs wife; sebxrum [Laud 
MS. ?e keronj onfundon <kes cyninges Segnas 6a unstil- 
nesse.j < 1205 Lav. 25828 Wanliche iberen I1250 reuliche 
beare 1 ;]. — 28162 Me mihte ilieren Brutten iberen (Bruttune 
beare]. c 1330 Fto rice 4 Bl. 457 Asked what here were That 
hi makede so loude here, c 1400 Rowland Ot. 183 ^clde 
thi suerde to mee, & late be a He this bere. 1460 Ter. one ley 
Myst. 249 ALyde withe alle thi boste and beyr. 1549 
Contpt, Scot. vi. 38 Foulis, .ande. .beystis. .maid grite beir. 

t Bere, v. Obs. Also 3 ibere. [M K. beren. 
short for iberen (see isl quot.)OF., zebwratt to 
bear oneself, behave = OS. gibthjan, OllG. *ga- 
barjait, MIIG. gebdren, gebwrcn, f. Here sb., 
which see for change of sense.] intr. To cry, roar. 
Hence Be rand ///. a. 

c 1225 Juliana 53 He. .iberde |?'. r. berde] as ]>e ful wiht. 
a 1300 E. E. xxxii(i). 3 Well singes to him in berand 

steven. c 1400 Leg. Rood (1871) 140 Beerynge as a beore- 
wbelp. c 1470 Henry Wallace vii. 457 The pcple beryl lyk 
wyld bestis. a 1550 Christis Kirkc Gr. xxii, Quhyn thay 
had berit lyk baitit bullis. 

Bere, obs. f. Bear, Beer, Bier, Birr. Boar. 
Bereager, variant of Beerec.vr. 

Bereall, obs. form of Burial. 

Bereason, etc.: see Be- pref. 

Bereave (b/rrv), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. be¬ 
reaved ; pa. pple. aLo bereft. Forms: 1 be- 
rdafian, 2-3 bireeuieu, 2 6 bireve, 3 bireave(n, 
3-4 birefe 11, 4-6 byreve, bereve, 5 berefe, 
bereffe, byreeve, 6 bereeve, berive, byryve\ 
6-7 berieve, 7 berenuvo, 6- bereave. Pa. 

1 bcrcafode, 2-3 bereafde, bereefde, 2 4 bi- 
raeuede, bireuedo, 4 birefte, 4-5 byrafte, 4-6 
beraft(e, berefte, 5 berafft, berefte, 5- bereft, 
6 - bereaved. Pa. pple. 6- bereaved, bereft. 
Early forms corres. to pa. t.; also 6-7 bereiven, 
6-9 bereaven. [Com. Teut.: OE. bi-, bcrJafian 
= O.Fris. biritvif a, OS. birdbdn , (MDu. her oven, 
Du. berooven >, OJIG. b iron bon, (MHG. he route n, 
mod.G. beraubeti), Goth. Hr a ubbn :—O Te u t. * hi- 
raubbjan, f. bi-. Be- + *ranbbjan, in OE. rtafiati to 
plunder, spoil, rob; see Reave7/.] 

1 . trails. To deprive, rob, strip, dispossess (a 
person, etc., of a possession ; the latter orig. ex¬ 
pressed by the genitive'. Since r 1650 mostly of 
immaterial possessions, life , hope, etc., except in 
reference to the loss of relatives by death. (In 
the former case bereft, in the latter bereaved, is more 
usual in the pa. t. and pa. pple.) 

i 888 K. zFlfrf.o Booth, v. § 3 Heo hit ne mxx his $e- 
wittes bereafian. ri2os Lav. 2896 }>us wes ]>xs ktnerichc * 
of heorn kinge birxued I1250 bircuedj. t 1400 Rom. Rose 
6671 T^st they berafte .. Folk of her catel or of her thing. 
1529 More Couf agst. Trib, 11. Wks. 1183/2 He haddc .. 
byreued hym of hys rest. 1577 Harrison England 11. xx. 
330 Beereving some fruits of their kernels. '1596 Shaks. 
Merck. K 111. ii. 177 Madam, you have bereft me of all 
words. 162* Heylin Cosmogr. 1.(1682) 104 They bereaved 
the women, .of the hair of their heads, a 1649 Drcmm. ok 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711)17 That angel’s face hath me of 
rest bereaven. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11. 106 It is 
there bereft of all its volatile parts. 1833 H. Coleridge 
Poems I. 143 Ere thy birth, of sire bereaven. 1841 D* Israeli 
Amen. Lit. (1867) 222 The accident which had bereaved 
the father of his child. 

+ b. with at for of. Obs. 

^1205 Lav. 30311 le hine birx-uien wulle'at his baren 
Hue [1250 bireaue. .of his bare Hue]. 

c. with double object (to bereave any one a 
possession), the former probably at first dative, 
lu the passive the impersonal object was origin¬ 


BEKEFT. 

ally the subject, but in 17th c. either object might 
be so used. arch. 

c 1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 33 Hie him bireueden alle hise 
riche weden. cizoo Ormin 2832 Himm wxss hiss spseche 
. .all birxfedd. c 1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 503 His sleep, his 
mete, his drvnk is him byraft. 1530 Elyot Gov. i. xii, Enuy 
had..bireft hym his lyfe. 1557 K. Arth. (Copland) 1. vii, 
Many landes that were bereued lordes, knyghtes. ladycsand 
gentylmen. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI. in. i. 85 All your In¬ 
terest in those Territories Is utterly bereft you. 1667 Mil- 
ton P. L. x . 918 Bereaue me not .. thy gentle looks, thyaid. 
1806 Scott Wandering Willie , All joy was bereft me the 
day that you left me. 

2 . To rob, plunder, despoil (a possessor); to 
deprive of anything valued ; to leave destitute, 
orphaned, or widowed. See also Bereaved. 

rii75 Lamb. Horn. 79 1 lo him bireueden and ho him fer- 
wundeden. <1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 124, 1 wxs ofte be- 
reyyd. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiv. (1632) 763 The 
King bereauving enemies, to enrich his friends. 1867 G. 
Macdonald Poems to, 1 cry to thee with all my might 
Because I am bereft. 

13 . To snatch away (a possession); to remove or 
take away by violence. Obs. 

c J320 Cast. Louc 1349 pe meste strengpe he al bi-rcuede. 
<-1386 Chaucer Sompu. P. 403 Who so wold us fro the 
world byreve .. He wolde byreve out of this world the 
sonne. 1571 Norton & Sackv. Gortoduc iv. i. (1847) 132 
Whome no mishap .. could haue bereued hence, c 1600 
Death Jane Seymour in Evans O. Ball. (1784) 11 . viii. 57 
He from this joy was soon bereav’n. a 1617 Bayne On Eph. 
(1658* 13 When the blessings of this life are bereaved, a 1622 
Wither Brit. Rente mb. 170 Have. .'Like l ezabel!'oppressed 
and bereav’n The poore mans portion. 1718 Pope Iliad 
xx. 549 Thy life, Echechus ! next the sword hereaves. 
f b. Const, from a possessor. Obs. 

c 1440 Partonope 3267 This craft Ve haue dene from me 
beraft. c 1530 I.d. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 11814' 109 Fro 
the thyrde [knight) he berafte his sholder with the amie, 
1593 Shaks. Lucr. 835 From me by strong assault it is be¬ 
reft. 1606 G. WIoodcocke] Hist. Justine 119 a, They wold 
bereaue kingdomes from these kings in despight of them. 

Bereaved 'b/r 7 *vd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -HD.] 
Deprived or robbed; taken away by force ; spec. 
deprived by death of a near relative, or of one 
connected by some endearing tie. 

V a 1200 Notes to Lav. 111 . 447 Kenehn kine-bearn, Lip 
under pome, Heafode bireavod. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. iv. 
8 What can man's wisedome In the restoring his liereaued 
sense? 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 111 . 333 The distraction 
uf a bereaved father. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 194 
Who. .bids bereaved affection weep no more. 

Bereavement (b/n*vment). [f. as pree. + 
-mknt.] The fact or state of being bereaved or 
deprived of anything ; spec „ as in prec. 

1731 Bailey II, Bereavement, a deprivation or !>eing be- 
reav'd or depriv’d of anything. 1827 Hor. Smith Tor Hill 
iL.) He bore his bereavement with stoical fortitude. 1858 
J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 197 Total bereavement and utter 
death of joy. 1866 Ai.gkr Solit. Nat. 4 Man 11. 40 Be¬ 
reavement, in its essence, is always the loss of some object 
accustomed to draw forth the soothing or cheering reactions 
of the soul. 

Bereaven (b/r/Vn), ppl. a. arch. Also 7 
bereiven. [On partial analogy of strong vbs.] 
By-form of Bereaved, occasional in the poets. 

a 1619 Daniel Ode in Arb. Garner III. 620 My field, of 
flowers quite bereaven. 1848 Lytton Harold i, As shep¬ 
herd to thy bereaven flock. 

Bereaver ,b7r/"*v0i v . [f. as prec. + -erL] One 
who bereaves. 

159a Wvrley Armorie 151 Ah filching death..Bereauer 
of my sole dcliueraunce. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11.411 
'l*he bereaver being Lord of many. 1624 W. Hall Mans 
Gt. Enemy in Farr’s .V. 1 \ (1848) 199 Of soulc and bodie’s 
good hee’s a bereauer. 

Berea ving, vhl. sb. Also 6 byryvinge. 
[f. Bereave +-ixG L] The action of the vb. Be¬ 
reave in various senses. Now only gerundial. 

1520 More Cornf. agst. Trib. ut. Wks. 1232/2 The byryu- 
inge from vs of our wretched world lye goodes. ci63oDrumm. 
op Hawth. Hist. fas. Ill, Wks.(i7i 1)45 After this violent 
bereaving him of his wife. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings Wks. 
1738 1 . 315 The oppressing and bereaving of Religion and 
their Liberty. Mod. By bereaving him of his only son. 

Berea ving, ppl . a. That bereaves. 

1621 Quarles Esther (1638' 102 This sense-bereaving Song. 
Mod. The bereaving hand of death. 

fBere-bag. ME. form of bear-bag, whether 
in sense of ‘ barley-bag ’ or of ‘ hag-bearer ’ (ef. 
turn-key ) ; applied opprobriously to the Scotch. 

1352 Minot Poems ii. 17 Bere-bag with thi boste, thi big- 
ing es bare. Ibid, t 41 He brought men! bere-bag With 
bow redy bent. 

Bere bus, bered, etc.: see Be- pref. 

t Berede, V. Obs. Forms : 3 bireede(n, 
-reade(n, 3-5 bi-, byTede(n, 4-6 berede. [f. 
Be- 2 + rede. Read, to advise.] 

Irans. To advise, inform, counsel; to plan. 

a 1225 Leg. A 'at It, 1235 bo wilti Wealdent. .bireadde {v.r. 
biradde] hit swa swiSe wel. c 1315 Siioreiiam Poems j Bote 
he thorwe hys sacrament Ous thos bi-redde. c 1330 Florice 
4 Bl. 435 Ne were thai nought aright birede. c 1350 Lyric 
P. 41 Anon he was byrad To werk. 

b. reft. To advise or bethink oneself, deliberate. 

c 1205 Lav. 31072 Ich me birxden [1250 bireadenj wolde of 
swulchcre neode. c 1314 Guy Wanv. 1 iS Therof thou most 
birede the. 1530 Palsgr. 449/2 ,1 wyll berede me first, and 
then you shall have your answer®. 

Bereft (b/re-ft), ppl. a. [f. Bereave.] 
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1 . Forcibly deprived, robbed, having lost the 
possession or use of ; void of 
1586 Bright Metanch . xvii. 105 Man transported with 
passion is utterly bereft of advisement. 1596 Siiaks. Tam . 
SAr. v. ii. 143 A woman mou'd, is like a fountainc troubled 
. .thicke, bereft of beautic. 1699 Pomfrkt Love triumph. 
over Reason 104 Not quite bereft Of sense, tho' very small 
remains were left. 1858 J. Martinkau Stud. Chr. 108 A 
pinched and anxious mind bereft of power, 
f 2 . Taken away, removed, quite gone. Obs. 

*531 Elyot Coif. in. xxiii. Deadeor kireftc from the minde. 
3 . Deprived of a near relation, Bereaved. rare. 
18*8 Scott F. M. Perth , The helpless and bereft father. 

+ Bere*ft, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec.j By-form of 
Bereave : to deprive. 

*557 Recordk Wketst. Aiij, Toberefle the realinc of some 
singularc coinmoditie. 1564 Haward Eu tropins To Rdr. 
6 Thai Tully should, .bereft y c Grecians of theyr exactnesse 
in all sciences. 

Berein, -reyn, obs. forms of Berain v. 

Berel, bereel, obs. forms of Beryl, 

Berelepe, variant of Bearlepe, Obs., a basket. 
Berend (b/Tcnd), v. [f. Be- 2 + Rend v .] tratis. 
To rend or tear badly. 1 lencc Bere nt ppi a. 

1582 Breton Dolor. Disc, in Ucliconia I. 119 Who all 
berent, dooth chaunge among the brcarcs. 1596 W. Smith 
Chloris (1877) 9 Then red with ire, her tresses she berent. 
1608 R. Johnson Sev. Chum pious 66 With limbes and mem¬ 
bers all to berent and tome. 

Berene, variant of Berne, Obs., man of valour. 
Bereness, variant of Buriness. Obs . 
Bereugelite (b/re*ggebit\ Min. A variety 
of asphalt from Si. Juan de Berengcla in Peru. 

Berenice’s hair (berenars/z hc».i . [f. Bere¬ 
nice, name of the wife of Ptolemy Kucrgelcs, king 
of Kgypt, ^248 B.c.j whose hair, vowed by her to 
Venus, was said to have been stolen from the 
temple of the goddess, and afterwards taken to 
heaven and placed in a constellation.] The name 
of a small northern constellation of indistinct stars 
situated near the tail of Leo; formerly of the 
southern star Canopus. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1. 34 Neither hath Italy a sight of 
Canopus, named also Berenices haire. 1714 Pore Rape 
Lock v. 129 Not Berenice’s locks first rose so bright, The 
hcav’ns bespangling with disheveil'd light. 1868 Lockvisk 
Heavens ted. 1) 372 In Berenice's Hair most of the stars 
arc visible to the naked eye. 

Berere, obs. form of Bearer. 

Beres, impers. variant of Bir, v. Obs. to behove. 
Beresite v be*r/soit). Min. See quot. 1S79. 

1849 Murchison Silurta xix. 454 The shaft traverses a 
mass called ‘beresite.* 1879 Waits Diet. Chan. 1. 580 
Beresite is a fine-grained granite, .occurring at Beresowsk 
in the Ural. 

I’B^ret, berret (bt-rf, be-ret). [Fr.; ad. Bear- 
nese berreto — Catal. bare/, Pr. bir ret :-late L. 
bir ret uni cap : sec Biretta.] A round flat woollen 
cap worn by the Basque peasantry ; also, a clerical 
biretta, and a cap named from it. 

1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863' 211 The 
four-cornered cap or beret, worn by the Augustine canons. 
1862 H. M arryat J V, in Sweden if. 334 With plumed berel 
and costume of the time. 1864 Mag. for J oung 47 Dressed 
in the usual blouse and berret of the peasants. 1883 Har . 
Pers Mag. 684/2 His crimson beret with its cock’s feather. 

tBerewick. Obs. exe. IJist. [OK. tyrewic, 
in Ingulphus 1030-1109 bercivikc\ in Domesday 
Bk. bereuuiais , - uitica , - aaichits , -utticha ; f. Oh!. 
Hre barley + 7 vie dwelling, habitation, village, 
place.] A demesne farm ; = Barton (in sense 3). 

11060 Chart. Edw.Con/, in Thorpe’s Diplom AngL{ 1865) 
382 Hoc cst Uppwude cum Ravelcga berewico suo. 1 1809 

Bawuwen tr. Domesday Bk. 10 1 o this manor belong 11 
be re wicks. 1863 Comhill Mag., Domesday Bk. Oct. 609 A 
hamlet or member of a manor was often called a Berwick 
(literally, corn-farm), 

Berey, obs. form of Bkray. 

Berfrai, -fray, -frey, obs. forms of Belfry. 
Berg (bojg), [from Icebero, a. Ger. eisberg-- 
icc-mountain.] Short for iceberg : A (floating) 
mountain or mass of icc ; (only used when ice is 
mentioned or understood in the context). 

1823 Byron Island iv. iv, Steep, harsh, and slippery as a 
berg of ice. 1830 I.yell Brine. Gcol. <1875^ 1.1. vi. 106 Ice- 
drifted fragments which have been dropped in deep water 
by melting bergs. 1847 Tennyson Princess iv. 53 Glitter¬ 
ing bergs of ice. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 163 The finer 
detritus which the berg carries. 

b. Comb., as berg-field, an expanse of ice 
covered with bergs. 

1856 Kane A ret. E.\p, 1. xxiii. 284 On quilting the berg- 
field, they saw two dovekies in a crack. 

Berg, obs. form of Barrow sb . 1 
Be’rgamask. Also 6 Bergomask, 7 Bur- 
gomaske. [ad. It. Bergamaseo of Bergamo.] 

.+1. Bergomask dance ; a rustic dance, framed in 
imitation of the people of Bergamo (a province in 
the state of Venice), ridiculed as clownish in their 
manners and dialect. Nares. 

1590 Siiaks, Mitts. jV. V. 360 Will it please you..to hearc 
a Bergomask dance..Come, your Burgomaske. 

2 . A native or inhabitant of Bergamo. 

1602 Marston Ant. <y Me Hi da 1. Introd., A wcalthic 


mounlbanking bu rgomasco'* heirc of Venice. 1821 Byron 
Doge0/Fen. iv. ii. 295 Tis a certain Bertram. .Doge. Ber¬ 
tram, the Bergamask. 

Bergamot 1 (bouganift). Also 7-8 burg-, 
bourgamot, 8 burgemott. [App. from Bergamo, 
the Italian town.] 

I. I. A tree of the orange and lemon kind 
(Citrus Bergamia ); from the rind of the fruit a 
fragrant oil is prepared, called Essence of Berga¬ 
mot. Also altrib., as in bergamot-orange, dree. 

1696 Lend. Gas. No. 3196/4 A parcel of Orange and Bur- 
gamot 1 rces. 1712 tr. / 'omet's Hist. Drugs 1.150 Thai which 
bears the Name of the Ccdre or Bouigamut. 1876 IIarli.y 
Mat. Med. 696 The Bergamot.. R regarded by Gallccio 
as a hybrid between the orange and lemon. 

2 . The essence extracted from the fruit. 

1766 Anstey Bath Guide iii. 67 Bring thy Essence Tut, 
Amber, Musk, and Bergamot. 1829 Thackeray Bk. Snobs 
Wks. IX. 380 The worthy dealer in bergamot. 1850 — 
Pemicnnis xiv. (1884) 123 A delightful odour of musk am! 
bergamot was shaken through the house. 

f 3 . Snuff scented with bergamot. Also alt) ib. 

1706 Songs Costume (1849)201 A wig that's full, An empty 
skull, A box of burgamol. 1715 Loud. Gas. No. 5304/4 I* me 
Portugal..Burgemott, and Orangerc Snuffs. 1716 Cibui.k 
Love makes Man tv. iv. 66, 1 first introduc'd myself with 
a single Pinch of Bergamot. 1785 Confer Task 11. 452 The 
better hand, more busy, gives the nose Its bergamot. 

4 . A kind of mint ( Mentha tit rata) from which 
is obtained an oil, the odour of which resembles 
essence of bergamot. Wild Bergamot (in U. S.), 
Monarda fstulosa. 

1858 IIogg Teg, Ringd. 575 Bergamot Mint {M. t if rata* 
has an odour of citron or lemon. 1866 Treas. Hot. 1. 137 
Bergamot, Mentha eitrata or odorata. 

II. 5 . A woven fabric or tapestry composed of 
a mixture of flock mid hair, said to have been 
first prodncc<I at Bergamo in Italy. 

1882 Beck Draper's Diet. 19 Bergamot, a common tajies- 
try, made of ox and goats' hair with cotton or hemp. 

Bergamot - (bo’jgampt). Also 7 bargamot, 
bergamy,-amotc, -ume, burgamet. -my, 7-S 
burgamot. [a. 1\ berga moth\ ad. It. bergamot la. 
app. a popular perversion of Turkish fag-arm ftdi 
‘prince’s pear, Bergamot’ ; cf. the German name 
J'iirslcnbirne.'] A line kind of pear. Also altrib. 

1616 Suxfi- & Makkh. Count r. Farm 417 The best,. 
|>crrie is made of.. Bargamot. 1677 Grew Aunt. Plants i\. 
111. ii. § 1 A Burgamy, or other soft and sweet Pear, c 1680 
C rys of London in Bag ford Ball. 1 . 115 Do you want any 
damsons or Bergume Pare? 1697 Drydkx / /rg. Georg, if. 
127 Bergamolcs and pounder Pears. 1824 Miss Mm ord 
l illagc Ser. 1. (1863)48 A pelting shower of stony berga¬ 
mots 1868 Longf. Fate. Fedcrigo atoThe juicy bergamot. 

Bergan, -gayne, obs. forms of Bargain sb. 
Be:rgailder. Ornith. Obs. or ldial. Forms: 
7 burgandcr, brigander, 7-8 birgandcr, 8 
bergender, 6 - bargandcr, bergandcr. [(>f 
uncertain derivation: perh. f. MIC. far} shelter, 
burrow (see Berry sbi-; and cf. bergh, farghman , 
berman, barman ) + Gander : cf, the synonyms 
burr (no-duck. Da. grav-gaas. The word has how¬ 
ever a curious resemblance to the North Kris, 
name barg-aand (Borkum), Du. berg-ccnd, G. berg- 
ente * mountain-duck,’ the analysis of which is of 
course altogether different.] An old name (ap¬ 
parently still lingering on the Northumbrian coast) 
of the Sheldrake, Tadorua vulpanser (Leach\ a 
bird related to the duck and goose, which inhabits 
the seashore and breeds in rabbit-holes or burrows, 
whence also called by some authors burroio-diiek. 

1544 Turner Avium Hist. 23 Nostrates (i.e. Northum¬ 
brians] hodic bergandrum norniiiant ( margin , A bergandcr*. 
1570 Levins Manip. 79 Bargander, vulpancer. 1572 Bosse- 
v. ell Armoric tit. 20 The Bergandcr tsa byrde of the kinde 
of Geese, somewhat longer, and bigger then a Ducke. 1601 
HoLLANn Pliny I. 281 Of the Geese kind are the Birganders 
named Chelanopeces. x6n Cotgr., Cravant, the small 
Goose, or Goose-like fowlc, tearmed, a Brigandcr. a 1682 
Sir T. Browne IFks. ( Bohn) III. 509 Burganders. .common 
in Norfolk, as alxnmding in vast and capacious warrens. 1753 
Chambers Cyd. Supp., Bergandcr, a name by which some 
have called the i>hell-drakc or burrough-duck. 1783 Ains- 
WOR1H Lat. Diet . (Morelb 1, Bergender (fowl), Vulpanser. 
— A birgandcr (bird', Vulpxnscr. 1879 Johns Brit. Birds 
608 Bargander, the Sheldrake. 

Bergantine: see Brigantine. 

1555 Eden Decades IF. iud. (Arb.) 10S Twoo smallle 
shapes commcnly caulcd bergantincs or brygantyncs. 

Bergell, -ill: see Bergle. 
t Be rger. Obs. rare- 1 . [?a. V. bergere a 
neglige style of dressing the hair: sec Littrc.] 

‘ A name given to a curl of hair as worn by ladies, 
temp. Chas. II.’ (Blanche); ‘a plain small Lock 
(<? la Shepherdcsse) turn’d up with a Buff.’ Bop 
Diet. 1690. 

1690 Kmlyn Mnndns Mnl. 6 Nor Cruches she, nor Con¬ 
fidents, Nor Passages, nor Bergers wants. 

Bergeret, etymol. sp. of Babgeret, Obs., pas¬ 
toral. 

I! Bergfall (be rx y fal, baMgf^l). [Ger. berg- 
fall fall of a mountain.] The ruinous fall of a 
mountain peak or crag, an avalanche of stones. 

1856 Rusrin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xiv. $ 5. 180 Terrific and 
fantastic forms of precipice ; not altogether without danger, 


as hAs been fearfully demonstrated by many a ‘ bergfall’ 
among the limestone groups of the Alps. 1862 Peaks, Passes, 
Glue. II. x. 202 It is the wildest scene of desolation I ever 
saw; the celebrated bergfall of the Diablcrcls cannot at all 
compare with it. 

tBergh, her3e, berwe, v. Obs. Forms: 
1 beorxan, 2-4 bor3e(n. Also 2-3 borejen, 
bireson, buro 3 en(/ 7 ),buruwen, Qrm. berrjhenn, 
3 berwen. Pa. 1 . 1 bear*, 2-3 bars, 3 barw. 
Pa. ppte. 1 borjen, 2-4 borjen, 3 Orm. borr3- 
henn, borejen, iboreuwen, iboruwcn, ibor- 
hen. [Common Teut.: OK. be organ (: —bergan t 
= OS. (gi)bergan (MDu. berghen, Du. bergen), 
011 G. bergan (MHO. and mod.G. bergen), ON*. 
bjarga, Goth, bairgan OJeiit. * berg-an to protect, 
shelter, to shut in for protection or preservation.] 
To give shelter; to protect, preserve ; to deliver, 
save. (Orig. with dal., which was afterwards 
treated as direct obj.). 

a 1000 Andreas iGreim 1540 Weras. .woldon feorc beor 
3 ;ui. t 1000 Ags. Psalter xvi[i], 8 Beorh me. swa svva man 
byrh» ham a:plum on his ea^um. <1175 Lamb. Hem. 39 
penne bure^cst hu here saule. .from hurt ufclc dca6c. t 1200 
Trin. Colt. Horn. 61 Min red is hat we bergen us c< Ii 
of hese )>fe duntes. <1200 Okmin 4394 Fu ne mihht nohht 
iHjrrghenn ben. a 1225 Amr. R. 162 Tu schal beon iborti- 
wen. <1250 Gen. \ Ear. 1330 Oc angel..bar; Ac child fr<i 
oc dead, a 1300 Havelok 697 Bcierc us is. to He, And bci 
wen hot hen ur« hues. /bid. 2022 God self barw him wel 
Ayenb. 251 lie hcl him wille ber;e. 

* The weak pa. t. and j>a. pple. faryked, so fre 
quent in the Northern Psalter, arc ascribed by 
Matzncr to a distinct vb. beryhien , her fen, which 
he compares with ON. byrgja ( = Kng. bury, but 
this appears to be very doubtful : ON. bjarga has 
itself weak inflexions from an early period in 
Norway (Vigf.). 

u 1300 E. E. Psalter xliii. |iv]. 4 Nc |>* ir urine beryhed 
ham ai. Ibid. xxxii[i]. 17 Swikel Jiors. .of his might noght 
beryhed es. 

t Bergh, sb. Obs. [OK. beorg, faorh * protec¬ 
tion, shelter,’ only in compounds as sciir-bcorg ; 
f. the verb.] Protection, shelter, lienee Bo'rgh- 
less a., shelterless, unprotected. 

|< 1000 Ags. Ps . xlv(i], 1 Dryhien y> ure ^cheorli.l e 1250 
Gen. \ Ex. 926 Din ber^and tin wener ic ham. Ibid. 304S 
AI ^at it fomi Bcr;les, it slo;e in ^ai lond. 

Bergh, obs. form of Barrow sb. 1 a hill, 
t Be rgher. Obs. In 4 berjcrc, beryher. [1 
Bergh i\ + -KR 1 .] A protector, deliverer, saviour. 

a 1300 F. Psalter !.\i[ij. 7 He e> mi God and my 
beryher al. (1598 Tate in Guteh Colt. Cur. 1. 5 I haw 
David's P>alms in very old Metre, and, in the 25th Psalm, 
Bcricher is used for a Saviour.] 

Berghman, -master, -mote : see Berman, 
Baum aster, -moot. 

t Be’rgier. Obs. rare- [a. F. berger peasant, 
shepherd!] A j^casant, a woodman. 

1480 Canton Ovids Met. xt. xi, And for the prouffyie 
the hergicr tiorysshed hym wd and diligently. 

Bergle (b 5 -jg’l). Also bergell, -gill. [Perh. 
the same word as Bekgylt : Jamieson refers it to 
ON, berg rock.] The name of a rock-fish, the 
Wrasse, in Orkney. 

1805 G. Barry Orkney 1 st. 389 <Jam.) The Wrasse .. Inis 
here got the name of bergle. 1795 Statist. Ace. Scot. XI V. 
314 Pish..called in this country milds, bergills. 

Bergmannite (b^Mgmanait). Min. [f. Uerg- 
mann (name of a mineralogist)+ -1TE.] A variety 
of Natrolitc, while or red in colour, occurring 
massive, or in prisms, in southern Norway. 

1811 Pinkerton Petral. 1. 291 The most celebrated nxk 
of this denomination is the.Orison, or Bergmanite. 1880 
Dana Min. 427 Crocalile. .is a red zeolite, identical with 
the bergmannite of Laurvig. 

Bergomask : see Bergamask. 

Bergy (b 5 -jgi;, a. [f. Berg + -y*.] A- 
bounding in icebergs; of the nature of an iceberg. 

1856 Kane Arct.Exfi. I. iii, 32 The bcrg». which infest 
this region, and which have earned for it..the title of the 
‘ Bergy Hole.* 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. xi. 266 A con¬ 
siderable bergy mass of icc. 

Bergylt, herguylt (ba-jgilt). [Jamieson 
refers it to ON. berg rock ; cf. Bergle.] 

1 . The name of a fish, the Black Goby, in Shet¬ 
land, and elsewhere. 

1809 Edmonstone Zctl. 11 . 310 (Jam.) Black Goby is 
called berguylt in Zetland. 

2 . The Norwegian haddock or Sea Perch ( St • 
basics Norvegicus), an arctic fish, found occasion¬ 
ally on the coasts of Scotland. 

1838 Proc. Bern*. Nat. Club I. 170 Scotp.ena uoraegica, 
Cuvier Sea Perch, Penn. The Bctgylt, Varrell. 1883 Morn. 
Post 20 June 6/5 Central Kish Market: A large supply ol 
fish, .bergylt, 4 d. per lb. 

Berje, obs. form of Bergh, Berry, Harrow. 
Bernegor, variant of Beekegar, Obs. 

Berhom, obs. form of Baugh am. 

Berhymo : see Berime. 

Berial, -alle, obs. forms of Beryl, Burial. 
llBe'ribe'ri. A/ed. Also beriberia. [A Cinga¬ 
lese word, f. beri weakness: the reduplication being 
intensive.] An acute disease generally presenting 
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dropsical symptoms, with paralytic weakness'and 
numbness of the legs, prevalent in many parts of 
India. 

1879 Khorz Priuc. Med . 84 In beriberi there is scurvy 
from the first. 1884 Yule Anglodnd. Gloss, s.v., In 1879 
the total number of beri-beri patients, .amounted to 9873. 

4 Berieorn. Obs. Prob. — berc-corn barley¬ 
corn, or the variety called bigg : see Beau sb/ 

1284 1355 in Rogers Agric. 4 Pr. II. 173-7- See also 
I. 222. 

Berid, variant of Behried ppl. a. 

Beride (bford), v. Also 3 biride(n. [OE. 
beridan f. Be- + ridan to Ride.] 
f 1. trans. To ride around ; to beset with horse¬ 
men. Obs. 

a 1000 Thorpe’s Laxvs I. 90 (Bosw.) f)xl he his xefan 
beride. c 1205 Lay. 10739 Brutles pa burden gunnen bin- 
den [c 1250 bi-ridej. 

2 . To ride by the side of (obs.) ; to ride upon, 
infest. 

1690 D’Urfey Collin’s Walk 11. (D.) Those two that there 
beride him, And with such graces prance beside him. 1848 
in Proc. Bcno. Nat. Club. II. vi. 300 When an insect so 
he ridden is taken up, the mites disperse. 

Berie, obs. form of Burgh, Bury. 
Berielvle,berien, obs. forms of Burial, Bury. 
Berig, obs. form of Bououcn. 

Beriglia, berilla, obs. forms of Barilla. 
Beriing, beril, obs. forms of Burying, Beryl. 
f Berima*ncorn. Obs. [Prob. f. here, Bear, sb / 
barley, mang mixture, and corn ; cf. Bericorn.] 

A mixed crop of barley and some other grain. 

1359 > n Rogers Agric. 4 Prices II. 177. .See also 1 . 222. 

Berime, berhyme (btoi-m), v. [f. Be- 4 
and 6 + Rime.] 

X. trans. To compose rimes about, to celebrate 
in rime ; often, to lampoon. 

1589 Almond/or Parrat 42 Another while hee would all 
to berime Doclour Pernc. .and make a by word of his bald 
pate. 1600 Shaks. A. V. E. m. ii. 186, I was neuer so be¬ 
rim’d rince Pythagoras lime that I was an Irish Rat. 1790 
Wolcott iP. Pindar* Adv. Future Lanreat Wks. 1812 II. 
333 Rush loyal to berhyme a King and Queen. 1824 \V. 

)aviso T. Trav. \. 260 Some glowing lines, in which 1 be¬ 
rhymed the little lady. 

2 . To compose in rime, put into rime. 

1801 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 382 The ladies 
cannot endure the metre of ‘ I hallaba ’.. Berime it, and they 
will bepraise it. 

4 Beri ne, v- Obs. rare. [f. Be- i + Rine 
OE. hr /nan to touch ; cf. At-rine.] I rafts, and 
intr. 'lb touch j fall upon, fall. 

a 1300 A'. Horn n Fairer ne mihte non beo born Ne no 
rein upon hi rine Ne sunne upon bischine. — llari. MS. 
For rcyne ne myhlc byryne. .Feyrore child hen he was. 

Bering e, obs. form of Bearing, Burying. 
Beringed, beringleted, berinse, etc.: see Be*. 
tBeri'Sp, v. Obs. [a. FI. berispen, in same 
sense.] To censure, reprove. (Only in Caxton). 

1481 Caxton Reynard (1844) 136 ,1 can not telle it so wel, 
but that he shal beryspe me. 

4 Berk, v. Obs. [Variant of Bark v/ 4.] trans. 
To clot, make matted, llcncc Berkit///. a. 

a 1550 Christ is KirkeGr. \x, Bludy berk it wes thair herd. 
1641 H. Best Farm. BksA\Zfi\ 11 Theire excreinentes which 
berke togeather theire taylcs and hinder partes. 

Berk- in various words: sec Bark-. 
Berkeleian (b 5 jklf*an\ a. and sb. [f. name 
of Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne (died i 753 )> a 
celebrated philosopher who denied the objective or 
independent existence of the material world.] 

A. adj. Of or originating with Berkeley. B. sb. 
A follower or disciple of Berkeley. Hence Berke- 
leianlsm, Berkeleyism, the philosophical opi¬ 
nions held by Berkeley and his followers. 

186a Mansel Prolegom. Log. v. 145 Taking the Berkleian 
theory in its whole extent. 1878 J. I iske in A. Amer. AVr\ 
CXXV 1 . 32 Materialists, as a rule, have not mastered the 
Berkeleian psychology. 1804 Ed in. Rev. IX. 158 The 
reasoning of the Berkeleians. *830 Mackintosh Progr. 
Eth. Philos. § 6 (1862)269 His adoption of Bcrkelciamsm is 
a proof of an unprejudiced and acute mind. 1864 J. H. 
Newman Apol. 78 The connexion of this philosophy of reli¬ 
gion with what is sometimes called ‘ Berkeleyism ’ has been 
mentioned. 1881 Athenaeum 30 July 137A Whether the 
mind will not at last be driven into actual Berkeleyism. 

4 Berkyne. Obs. Also berekyn [perh. here- 
kyn , i. e. beer-kind, any kind of beer.] 

1436 Pot. Poems (1850) II. 169 That twoo Fflemmyngcs 
togedere Wol undertake .. Or they rise onys, to drinkc a 
barelle fulle of gode berkyne [v. r. here, berekyn], 

Berlady, berlaken:-see Byrlady, Byrlakin. 
Berlaw, -man, obs. form of Byrlaw, -man. 
Berlepe, variant of Bear leap, carrying basket. 
c 1330 Hampole Ps. lxxx[il. 6 Berlepe [v.r. here lepc].. 
that is a vessel in the whilke the iwes bare mortere in egipt 
Berley, -lik, obs. forms of Barley. 

Berlin (b5\din, bailrn). [The name of the 
capital of Prussia, used attrib., and transferred to 
things that come or were supposed to come 
thence.] 

1 . An old-fashioned four-wheeled covered carnage, 
with a scat behind covered with a hood. [Also 


Berline from Fr.; so in Ger. Introduced by an 
officer of ihe Elector of Brandenburg, £1670.] 

173* Swift Ansio. Simile Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 222 Jealous 
Juno ever snarling, Is drawn by peacocks in her berltn. 

1746 Chesterf. Lett. 1 . cxiii. 307 Vour distresses in your 
journey .. and your broken Berline. 1850 Alison Hist. 
Europe II. vi. §79.75 They entered a berline which was 
ready harnessed by M. de Fersen’s care. 

2 . Short for * Berlin wool.’ 

1881 Girls (him Paper II. 420/3 Any of the Scotch fin¬ 
gering yarns arc too thin, but double Berlin..will do. 

3 . Short for ‘ Berlin Glove’: A knitted glove (of 
Berlin wool). 

1836 Dickens Sk. Bos, Tuggses at Ramsgate , A fat man 
in black tights, and cloudy Berlins. Ibid. Astlefs,! he 
dirty white Berlin Gloves. 

4 . Attrib. or Comb., as Berlin black, a black 
varnish used for coating the better kinds of iron¬ 
ware ; Berlin blue ^Prussian Blue, or the finest 
kind of it ; Berlin eastings, ornamental objects 
imported from Prussia, of Berlin iron, a very 
fusible quality of iron, smelted from bog-ore, con¬ 
taining much phosphorus, and suitable for casting 
figures and delicate articles, which are often lac¬ 
quered or bronzed ; Berlin ware, an earthenware 
of a quality which resists the action of most 
chemical re-agents ; Berlin warehouse, a shop 
or repository for Berlin wool and similar fancy 
wares ; Berlin wool, a fine dyed wool used for 
knilling, tapestry, and the like ; Berlin work, 
fancy work in Berlin wool, worsted embroidery. 

Berlin, -ling, var. of Bikling, a galley. 

1815 Scott Guy M. v, The Highlanders, that came here 
in their berlings. 

|| Berli’na, -ino. Obs. [It. in same sense.] 

[1598 1611 Florio, Berlina, Berlino {Italian], a pillerie; 
Also a cucking-stool, heretofore called a tombreU.] 1605 
B. Jonson Volpone v. xii, To mount (a Paper Pinned on 
thy Breast) to the Berlino. [1824 Baretti Ital. Diet., her * 
Una. pillory.] 

4 Be riing. Obs. [ME. f. here, Bear sbA + 
-ling: cf. ME. derling, now darling little dear. 

A modern bearling formed afresh from bear is of 
course possible.] A little bear, a bear’s cnb. 

X399 Langl. Rick. Redeles ill. 96 Tho’ all the berlingis 
brast out at ones. # 

Berm b 5 .im). Also 8-9 berme, 9birm. [a. i*. 
bertne , a. MDu. and Ger. berme , in mod.Du. berm, 
in same sense ; prob. cognate w. OX. barmr brim, 
edge, border of a river, the sea, etc.] 

1 . A narrow space cr ledge; esf ». in Forlif. a 
space of ground, from 3 to 8 feet wide, sometimes 
left between the ditch and the base of the parapet. 

1729 Siielvocke Artillery tv. 197 Round which shall be 
formed a Berm or Ledge, for the conveniently ranging of 
certain Paper Tubes or Cases. 1775 R* Montgomery in 
Sparks Corr, Amer. R ^.(1853) 1 . 470 By the time we ar¬ 
rived there, the fraise around the berme would be destroyed, 
the rampart in a ruinous state. 1816 C. James Mil. Diet. 
ied. 4' 248/2 Berm, .is to prevent the earth from rolling into 
the ditch, and serves likewise to pass and repass. As it is 
in some degree advantageous to the enemy, in getting 
footing, most uf the modern engineers reject it. 1850 Ali¬ 
son Hist. Europe X. Ixviii. § 49. 335 The ladders, .enabled 
them to reach an intermediate ledge ur berm. 

2 . Berm-bank, the bank of a canal opposite the 
towing-path. [? Actually used only in U. £>• A.] 

1854 N. 4 Q. Ser. 1. X. 12/2 [A writer from Philadelphia] 

I he bank of a canal opposite to the tuwing-path is called 
the birin-bank. 1877 Engineer 3 Aug. 80/1 To lay a rail 
upun the berme bank (the bank opposite the towing path'. 

+ Berm(e, Obs. [ME. benn-en, f. berme , 
Barm sb/ An earlier form of Barm vi] 
trans. To work out, as harm: to purge out. 

<1315 Shore ham Poems 15 lne the foreheved the crouche 
a set Felthc of lendes to bermi. C1440 Promp. Part*. 32 
Bermyn or spurgyn as ale, spumo. 

Berm(e, obs. foim of Barm. 

4 Be'rman 1 . Obs. [OE. bierman , f. bier Bier, 
ber-an to bear + Man.] A bearer, carrier, or porter. 

cxooo jElfric Josh. iii. 15 pa ba:rmenn jesetton heora 
fottest. e 1205 Lay. 3317 We habbet bermen1! & birlcs inowe. 
a 1300 Havelok 876 pe bermen let he allc ligge, And bar pc 
mete to pc castel, Ibid. 885 Bermen, bermen, liider swipe ! 
4 Be'rman 2 . Obs. rare. [f. bcrghman,zi. Ger. 
bergmann miner ; see Barmaster.] A miner. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 59 Without the advice of ancienl 
and experienced Bermen. 

4 Be'rmotlier. Obs. [f. Bear v. (OE. beran , 
ME. here) + Mother: possibly after Ger. gebdr- 
mutter, in same sense.] The womb or uterus. 

1527 Andrew Brunsioyke's Distyll. Waters N v, Water 
of nettles, .is good for the bermoder [v.r. ber mother] whan 
she pussheth upwarde. 

Bermuda (baam/rda, -mi/ 7 *da). The name of a 
group of islands in the X. Atlantic ; hence a variety 
of cigar, or rolled tobacco. Bermuda grass, 
name in U. S. of Cynodon Dadylon, a kind of 
grass growing on a sandy seashore. 

c 1640 [Shirley] Capt. Underwit iv.ii. in O. PI. (1883'!II. 
381 Will you take Tobacco in the Roll I here is a whole ship¬ 
fading of Bermudas. 1879 New Orleans Paper, An inquiry 
comes lo us about Bermuda-grass. / bid. Bermuda is em¬ 
phatically a Southern grass, .adapted to a hot climate. 

Bern(e, obs. form of Baiun, Barn, Burn. 


Bemacle, -icle, bernag, -nak.e, variant and 
early forms of Barnacle. 

Bernard, variant of Barnard. 

Bernardino (baunaadin), a. Of or pertaining 
to St. Bernard ( abbot of Clairvaux in 1115), or to 
the monastic order bearing his name. sb. A monk 
of this order ; a Cistercian. 

1676 Bullokar, Bentardines, a certain Order of Monks, so 
called from their first Founder. 179a A. Young Trav. 
France 41 Pass a convent of Bernardinc monks. 1797 Hol- 
croft Stolbergs Trav. 11 . xlvi. (ed. 2) 110 One of these 
temples, .is. .become the church of the Bernardines. 1864 
Genii. Mag. CXXX 1 V. 11. 25 The Bernardine reform soon 
spread to this country. 

tBeme. Obs. Forms: 1 biorn, 1-3 beorn, 3-6 
bern 0, burn v e. Also 3 beam, 3-4 bieren, 4 
beem(e, berene, biern(e, byern(e, buirn, 
buyrn(e, beurn, bourne, borno, 4-5 beryn, 
buern(e, barn(e, 5 byrne, birn(e, buirn(e. 
[OE. bcorn , earlier biorn (:— *bern) ‘ warrior, hero, 
man of valour,’ hence ‘man’ pre-eminently, vir, 
avrjp ; a word exclusively poetical; of disputed 
origin. The ME. forms were very varied ; the 
most common midland type in 14th c. was burn{e ; 
after 1400 the word was retained chiefly in the 
north, where it was a favourite term of alliterative 
poetry; in the form heme it survived in Scotch 
till after 1550. In some of its spellings it was 
occasionally confounded with forms of Bairn, and 
Baron ; with the latter it was often aclnally inter¬ 
changed : see quots. 1205, 1300. 

Phonetically, OE. bcorn ‘man of valour ’ answers exactly 
to ON. bjprn, gen. bjamar , *bear’(:—OTcut. bemtgs, the 
Celtic representative of which Prof. Rhys sees in the Gaulish 
proper name Brennus ); but the ON. word has never the sense 
of ‘ warrior,’ while the OE. has never that of ‘ bear. 
however, a striking analogy is offered by the case of Oh. 
co/or , ON. jp/urr (:—OTeut. eturo-s- L. aperj, which 
has in Old English only the sense of * wild boar,’ in ON. 
only that of ‘warrior, hero.’ The use of the name of a 
fierce animal as a fig. appellation for ‘ warrior, brave,’seems 
very natural, and the fact that OE. beorn belonged only to 
the language of poetry and is never found in prose, suggests 
that it was a word of which the literal seosewas lo$t, and only 
a figurative one traditionally retained. Nevertheless some 
eminent Teutonic scholars doubt the identification. Some 
have considered the word to be an early variant of beam, 
Bairn, or at least a cognate derivative of beran to Bear. 
Mr. H. Bradley has suggested the possibility of connecting 
it with the British root of Beornice Bernicia, Welsh bry - 
neich, and of Welsh brenhin king; but the nature of the 
connexion is not apparent.! 

A warrior, a hero, a man of valour; in later use, 
sifnply one of the many poetic words for * man. 

Beountlf 5111 Biorn under beor^e bordrand onswaf. 937 
Baft. Brunanbnrh in O.E. Chron., Gelpan ne J>orfte beorn 
blanden-feax. r 1205 Lay. 16923 vEucraelehe corle & amer- 
adche beorne [1250 euch eorl and barun]. a 1300 Cursor M. 

7 Brut, bat bern Iil r. berne, baroun] bald of hand, pe first 
conquerour of Ingland, a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxxxix.Ixl] 

2 Fra ivel man ; Fra wike bieren outake rne on-an. c 1325 
E E. A Hit. P. A. 616 Where wystez j?ou euer any bourne 
abate. Ibid. B. 80 BoJ*i burnez & burdez, pc better and pe 
wers. Ibid. C. 302 Ay sykerly he herde pe bygge borne on 
his bak. Ibid. C. 340 lie brakez vp pe buyrne, as bedehym 
oure lorde. c 1350 Will. Pale rne 1708 per as burnes were 
busy bestes to hulde. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xt. 353 So 
heighe pere noither buirn [v. r. burn, barne, barnl ne beste 
may her hriddes reclien. ?1400 Morte Arth. 1391 Than 
a ryche mane of Rome relyede to his byerns. <f 1400 Destr. 
Troy vtt. 2887 Ffairest be ferre of his fre buernes. 1 1400 
Roland in He bad no bern be so bold upon mold. 1 1400 
Rowland 4 Ot. 1416 Thay brittenedc many a beryn. <"1420 
Anturs of Arth. x, Then this byrne braydel owte a brand, 
and the body bidus. Ibid, xiv, Quen birdus and birnys ar 
besy the aboute. < 1465 Chevy Chase Iviii, A bolder barne 
was never born. ^1470 Henry Wallace iY. 310 A squire 
come, and with him bernys four. 151 5 StoU Field 400 in 
Chetham Misc. 11 , There was never burne borne, that day 
bare him better. 1528 LynoesaV Dreme 919 We saw a 
boustius berne cum ouir ye bent. 

4 BeTner. Obs. [a. OF. bemer ( btrnier , bre - 
nief) feeder of hounds, huntsman, f. bran bran ; 
cf. brenerie duty to provide bran to feed the 
hounds of the feudal lord ; also med.L. bernarius , 
(explainer! by lleamc as keeper of a berne or 
‘bear).’] An attendant in charge of a pack of 

bounds. ^ f 

a 1425 Master of Game (MS. Bodt. 546) Every man .. saf 
the berners on footc and the chacechyens .sholde sloadeti 
afront. .with roddes. 1601 F. Tate Jtoitseh. Ord. Edio.Il, 
k c 7 (,876) 45, Fiftene buck houndes and one berner. 1 lie 
residew of the doges and the other berner shal be at the 
kinges cosies. 

4 Be’rnet* Obs. Law. In i bromet, -nytte, 
1-3 bernet. [OE. bxrnet, f. bxrnan to burn.] 
Burning, combustion; hence, the crime of arsom 
Retained as a technical archaism in the Laws of 
Henry I, whence in 17th c. law dictionaries. 

c 1000 zElfric Gen. xxii. 9 He wudu selo^ode.. to his sunu 
beurnyttc. . c .000 C«»f, S<c. 

inae sunt ’. bus- 


bernet. .is botleas. e\ 150 Leg. Hen. Pram 
444) Quaedam non possunt emendan, nuae 
breche et bernet. [In Cowell and other Law Diets, as an 
obs. term.] 

4 Be‘rnete. Obs . [ad. L. vcmditm (through 
mediaeval form bernetuni)i\ ? Fallow ground 
ploughed in spring. 
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c 14Z0 Pallad. on Ilusk iv. 48 Bernctcs that both made in 
J any veer Goode tyme it is forto repctc hem beer. 

Bemoo, bernous, variants of Burnous. 
Bernston, obs. forrn of Brimstone. 

Berob (b/rp-b), v. [f. Be- 2 +Rob.] To rob. 

1340 Ayenb. 30 Robbcrcs.. bet bcrobbcb pilgrimcs. 
c 1515 Barclay Egloge i. (1570) A ij/4 He hath small reason 
that hath a hood more fine And would for malice berob thee 
here of thine. 1596 Sfenser F. Q. i. via. 42 That of your 
selfe ye thus bcrobbed arre. 1855 .Singleton Virgil II. 82 
After.. Achilles him Be robbed of life. r 

II Beroe (be’ni)/). Zoo/, [a. L. Beroe, Gr. &cpoq, 
name of a daughter of the mythical Oceanus.] 

A genus of small, gelatinous, marine animals classed 
by lluxley among the Ccelenterala; they swim 
freely in the sea, and are phosphorescent at night. 

1769 Phil. Traus. LIX. 144 The bcroc is a marine animal 
found on our coasts. 1835 Kirby Hab. <5- Inst. Anim. I. vi. 

198 [The gelatines] as well as the beroe, are said to form 
part of the food of the whale. 1883 Harpers Mag. Jan. 
181/2 The beroes are perhaps the most familiar. 

VBero'gue, v. Obs. [f. Be- 5 b + Rogue.] 

Iratts. To call tone) a rogue, to abuse. 

1673 Cleveland Wks. (1687) 236 Kick a poor Lacquey, 
and beroguc the Cook. 1683 2nd Plea Non con/. 45 To bear 
a jealous ignorant ta-rogueand damn the House-Preachers. 
a 1733 North Exam. 1, li. ? 155. 117 After these Intrigues, 
who wonders that Hayns. .should be so berogued. 

Beroll, be-Roscius, berouged, beround, be- 
row, etc : sec Be - prof. 

Beronnen, -yn, pa. pple. of Berun v. Obs. 
Berour, obs. form of Bearer. 

Berowe, variant of Berwe, Obs., a grove. 
Berrage, obs. form of Beverage. 

Berral, Berrer, obs. ff. Beryl, Bearer. 
Berret, berretta, obs. ff. Beret, Biretta. 
Berrghe, ben^he, variants of Bergh, Obs. 
tBe*rrbless. Obs. [:—OK. *bcrgcls (cf. redcss 
\—n f cels), f. bergen : see Bergh v.] Salvation. 

c 1300 Ormin 7028 patt nittenn eche Iifess bra:d Till l>c>3 rc 
sawle tarrhless. 

Berrie. Obs. Also berie. [App. related to 
OK. beru, berwes, ME. Berwe grove, mod. Bcre 
in Beere Regis, etc.; but Harrington’s form is not 
phonetically explicable.] See quot. 

1591 Harrington Ariosto xli. Ivii, The cell.. had . .Upon 
the western side a grove or berrie [cd. 1634 berie; Ital. 
bosco]. 

Berried (be*rid), a. [f. Berry sb. + -ed-.] 

1 . Having or bearing berries. 

1794 Gisborne Walks Forest (1796) 112 While the keen 
thrush the berried twig invades, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
V. vi. x. 99 The berried shrubs. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. <y 
Merck. 11. ii. 42 Red-berried holly. 

2 . Formed as or consisting of a berry ; baccate. 

1824 BlacFw. Mag. XV. 169 Bushes hung with berried 

fruits. 1830 Bindley Nat. Syst. Hot. 130 Fruit either ber¬ 
ried or membranous. 1851 Balfour Hot. § 550 Baccate or 
berried is applied to all pulpy fruits. 

3 . Bearing eggs; ‘ in berry.’ Cf. Berry sb.' 3. 

1868 Mann. Mag. Nov. 18 Lobster-sauce .. improved by 
‘ berried hens,’ that is by female lobsters full of eggs. 

+ Be rried, ///. Obs. Forms: 4 beryd, 
berid, 6 beryed, -ied, buried, (barrowid). [f. 
Berry 0.1 + -ed 1 .] Beaten; threshed; trodden, 
beaten as a path. 

1382 Wyclif Nunt. xx. 19 Bi the beryd [1388 comynli usid] 
weye we shulen goon. — Jer. xviii. 15 Thei go bi them in 
a weye not berid [1388 not trodun]. 1557 Wills <$■ fnv. N. 
C. 1. 158 In beryed corn in the barne viijr/. 1569 Richmond. 
Wills 4x853) 218 Haver barrowid and unbarrowed. 1570 
Wills htv . N.C. 1 . 341 Otes buried eight lode . xxs. m 
vnberied whclc xiiij thrayes. xxs. 

t Be Trier. Obs. [f. Berry v. + -erC] A 
thresher; a barnman. 

1573 Wills Inv. N. C. 309 I ij plewmen, j berryer, & j bird. 
17x1 Bailey Perrier , a Thresher (Country Wordy. 
Berrord, obs. form of Bearherd. 

Berry (be*ri), sb . 1 Forms: 1 beriae, berie, 
ber^e, berse, 2-6 berie, 3-6 bery(e, (4 burie), 
6-7 berrie, 6-berry. [Found, with some variety 
of form, in all the Teutonic langs.: with OE. b^rie 
wk. fern., cf. ON. her (Da. bxr, Sw. biir), OS. beri 
(in wtn-beri), MDu. lure, OHG. beri str. neut., 
M 1 IG. her and here neut. and fern., mod.Gcr. beere 
fem. These point to an OGer. *bazjo-m, as a by- 
forrn of Hasjo-m, whence Goth, basi neut. (in 
weina-basi ‘ grape ’). The s type is also preserved 
in MDu. beze, mod.Du. bes, also MDu. and mod. 
Du. bezie fem. The fem. forms Du. bezie and OK. 
berie answer to an OTeut. extended form *basjdn --, 
% bazjdn~. The ulterior history is uncertain: *bazjo- 
has been conjecturally referred to *bazo-z Bare 
( q.v.), as if a bare or uncovered fruit, also to the 
root represented by Skr. bhas- to eat.] 

1 . Any small globular, or ovale juicy fruit, not 
having a stone; in OE. chiefly applied to the grape; 
in mod. popular use, embracing the gooseberry, 
raspberry, bilberry, and their congeners, as well as 
the strawberry, mulberry, fruit of the elder, rowan- 
tree, cornel, honey-stickle, buckthorn, privet, holly, 
mistletoe, ivy, yew, crowberry, barberry, bearberrv, 
potato, nightshade, bryony, laurel, mezercon, and 


many exotic shrubs; also sometimes the bird-cherry 
or ‘hag-berry’ (which is a stone-fruit), the haw, 
and hip of the rose ; spec, in Scotland and north 
of England, it means the gooseberry. 

c 1000 /Elfric Deni, xxiii. 24 Gif lu gangc binnan pines 
freondes wineard, ct p.era bergena. c 1000 Sax. Lcechd. 
III. 114 Nyni winberian pe beop acendc aufteropretangian. 
<11225 Ancr. R. 276 Breres bered rosen & berien. rnjp 
Gen. i y Ex. 2062 [A win-tre] blomede, and siSen bar oc 
beries ripe, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 207 His palfrey was as 
broune as is a bery. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. I\ . 
i2z pe juse of grapes anuof buries \mori\. 1470-85 Maloky 
Arthur xvi. x. (Globe) 385 A strong black horse, blacker 
than a bery. a 1500 Songs <y Carols 15 th C. 85 Ivy berith 
berys black. 1590 Shaks. Slid. N. 111. ii. 211 Two lonely 
berries molded on one stem. 1667 Milton P. L.v. 307 For 
dinner savourie fruits .. Berrie or Grape. 1793 Southey 
Lyric Poems II. 149 The cluster’d berries bright Amid the 
holly’s gay green leaves. 1842 Tennyson (Enoue 100 Gar¬ 
landing the gnarled boughs With bunch and berry and 
flower. 1883 Birmingh. Weekly Post 11 Aug. 4/7 Last 
year the heaviest berry shown scaled 3idwt. 
b. loosely. A coffee ‘ bean.’ 

171* Poi'E Rape Lock 111. 106 The berries crackle, and the 
mill turns round. 

2 . Bot. A many-sceded inferior pulpy fruit, the 
seeds of which are, when mature, scattered through 
the pulp ; called also baeca. In this sense, many 
of the fruits popularly so called, are not berries: 
the grape, gooseberry and currants, the bilberry, 
mistletoe berry, and potato fruit, are true berries; 
but, botanically, the name also includes the cu¬ 
cumber, gourd, and even the orange and lemon. 

1809 Sir J. Smith Bot. 284 The simple many-seeded berries 
of the Vine, Gooseberry, &c. The Orange and Lemon arc 
true Berries, with a thick coat. 1880 Gray Hot. Text-bk. 
vii. § 2. 299 The Berry .. comprises all si nuJ e fruits in 
which the pericarp is fleshy throughout. 

3 . One of the eggs in the roe of a fish ; also, the 
eggs of a lobster. A hen lobster carrying her eggs 
is said to be in berry or berried. 

1768 Travis in Penny Cycl. II. 513/2 Hen lobsters are 
found in tarry at all times of the year. 1876 Earn. Herald 
9 Dec. 95/1 A large specimen [of lobster] will yield from five 
to eight ounces of ‘ berry.’ 

4 . Comb, and Attrib., as berry-bush, - pie , -tree ; 
berry-bearing, -brown, -like, -shaped adjs. ; Berry 
alder, Berry-bearing alder, a shrub {Rhamnus 
frangitla ) Alder Buckthorn ; berry - button, a 
berry-shaped button. 

1863 Prior Plant-n. 20 "* Berry-alder, a buckthorn .. dis¬ 
tinguished from them [the alders] by bearing berries. 1785 
Cowtek Task v. 82 * Berry-bearing thorns That feed the 
thrush. 1611 Art Venerie 96 lie seemed fayre tweene 
blacke and Mierrie broundc. 1820 Scott Abbot xvi. The 
Friars of Fail drank > berry-brown ale. 1818 --Rob Roy vi, 

* Pleased w f i’ the freedom o’ the * berry-bushes.’ 1702 Land 
Gaz. No. 3783/4 A .. Stuff Wastcoat with black and red 

* Berry-Buttons. 1864 Monthly Even. Readings May j6i 
’B erry-like galls are formed on the peduncles. 1398 '1 re- 
visa Barth. De P. R. xvn. c. 11495' 666 The fruylo of the 
wilde *tary tree. 1836-9 To00 Cyel. Auat. i}* Phys. II 
485/2 * Berry shaped corpuscles seem to be appended. 

Be’rry, sb.~ Obs. exc. dial. [f. OE. bcorg hill: 
a variant of Barrow sbd (While the 110m. gave 
ME. berith, berw , bar20, bar020, the dat. beorge, 
with palatalized g, gave berie, bery he, berye .)] A 
mound, hillock, or barrow. 

1205 Lay. 12311 Vnder ane’berh^c. 1393 Langl. /’. PI. 
B. v. 589 Thanne shallow blenche at a berghe. a 1553 
Uoall Royster D. n. iii. 36 Heigh derio derie, Trill 011 
the berie. C1563 Thersytes in EonrO. Plays (1848) 79 We 
shall make merye and synge lyric on the berye. 1613 
W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. 11.(1772) I. 56 Piping on tlnnc 
oaten reede Upon this little berry' (some ycleep A hillocke'. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. De-ron (1813) 195 Removing the po¬ 
tatoes to the caves, heaps . . ricks, or berrys (for by all such 
terms they are known in this country'. 

It is doubtful whether the quotation belongs to 
this or to Berry 3. 

a 1700 Drvdi n Ovid's Art Lore t. 103 The theatres are 
tames for the fair, Like ants on molehills thither they 
repair. 

t Be’rry, sb .3 Obs. Forms : 5 bery, 6 beery, 
6-7 berrio, berry. [Sec Burrow.] 

1 . A (rabbit’s) burrow. Hence, the spec, name 
for a company of rabbits. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans F vi, A Bery of Cony is. 1519 H orman 
Vulg. 283 b, 1 haue nedc of a feret, to let into this tacry tu 
styrt out the conies. 1585 Mo<l. Curiosities A rt 4 Nat., To 
make rabbets come out of their berries without a ferret. 
1613 Purchas Pilgr. ix. vii. 862 It [the penguin], .feeds on 
fish and grass and harbors in tarries. 1685 R. Burton Eng. 
Emp. Arncr. xiii. 165 Musk-Rats who live in holes and 
Berries like Rabbits. 

2 . Iransf. An excavation ; a mine in besieging. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas (1608) 514 Till one strict tame, 

till one winding cave, Become the fight-field of two armies. 

i Be’rry, sbA Obs. [Cf. Birr: perh. f. Berry v.' ; 
or, since found only in Florio and Cotgrave, an 
erroneous form.] A gust or blast (of wind). 

1598 Florio, Biffera .. a whirlewind, a gust or berry of wind. 
1611 — Folata dt uento.. a gaile or berrie of winde. 1611 
Cotgr., Tourbillott de vent.. a gust, flaw, berrie of wind. 

Be’rry, vd Obs , exc. dial. ; also bery, bury. 
[ME. berien, bery, ad. ON. berja to strike, beat, 
thresh-OHG. berjan, MHG .berren, beren, bern\ 
repr. in OK. only by pa. pple. gebered. Cogn. w. 
L. ferire to strike.] 


1 . Irans. To beat, thrash. 

<11125 Amr. R. *88 per }e schulen iseon bunsen [v. r. 
berien] ham mil tes deoflestattles. 1808 Jamieson, Berry , 
to beat; as to berry a bairn, to beat a child. 

2 . To thresh (corn, etc.). See Berried///, a. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 29 Bery . - vbi to thresche. 1641 Best 

Farm. Bks. <1856) 142 Thrashers that bury by quarter-tale. 
1691 Ray N. Country Wds., Berry , to thresh, i. c. to beat 
out the berry or grain of the corn. 1808 Jamieson, Berry, 
to thrash corn, Roxb ., Dum/r. 

3 . To beat (a path, etc.). See Berried ///. a. 
Berry (be*ri), vl~ [f. Berry sb. I; cf. to apple.] 

1 . intr. To come into berry ; to fill or swell. 

1865 E. Buhkitt Walk Land's End 402 The wheal, oal^ 

and barley .. were now berrying full and plump. 1873 
Blackmore Cradock X. xxx. (1883) 167 The late bees were 
bu/zing around him though the linden had berried. 

2 . To go a berrying, i. e. gathering berries. 

<21871 Miss Sedgwick in Life Lett.' 44, I went with 

herds of school-girls nulling and berrying. 

Berry, obs. form of Bury. 

Berry-block. Obs. ? A beating of the block, 
a missing of the thing intended. 

1603 Philotus civ, Haue I not maid a berrie block, That 
hes for Jennie maryil Jock ? 

t Be-rrying, vbl. sb.' Obs. In 7 burying, [f. 
Berry vd + -in« b] The threshing (of com). 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1S56) 132 For Buryinge of Come. 

] lcncc Berrying stead, a threshing-lloor. Bailey 
1721. 

Be’rrying, vbl. sb.- [f. Berry v.- + -ing 1 .] 

A gathering of berries. Also attrib. 

1884 Lisbon {Dakota) Star 25 July, On a tarrying and pic¬ 
nic excursion. 

Bers, v. infers., var. form from Bir to behove, 
t Berse. Obs. [a. OF. be re he, (also bane. 
Cotgr.) in same sense. Cf. berser to shoot] \ 
small species of ordnance, formerly often used at 
sea. — Base sbA 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Mak reddy ^our cannons, .tarsi', 
doggis, double bersis. 

Berseel, berselet: see Bercel, -et. 

Berserk, -er (bousojk, -dj). Also berserkar, 
-ir; bersark. Cf. Baresark. [Icel. berserkr, 
acc. berserk, pi. -ir, of disputed etymology; Vig- 
fusson and Fritzner show that it was probably — 
‘bear sark,* ‘bear-coat.’] A wild Norse warrior 
of great strength and ferocious courage, who fought 
on the battle-lield with a frenzied fury known as 
the ‘berserker rage’; often a lawless bravo or 
freebooter. Also Jig. and attrib. 

1821 Scott Pirate Note B, The bcr>erkars were so called 
from fighting without armour. 1837 Lmekson Misc. 85 Out 
of terrible Druids and Berserkers, come at last Alfred and 
Shakspeare. 1839 Caklyle Chartism (1858 19 Let no man 
awaken ii, this same Berscrkir rage ! 1851 Kingsley 1 'east 
i. 16 Veiling, like Berserk fiends, among the frowning tomb- 
slut] vs. 1861 Pearson Early .y Mid. Ages Fug. 43° Mere 
brotherhood in arms..did not distinguish the civilized man 
from the berserkar. 1879 E. Gosse Lit. X. Europe 166 He 
was a dangerous old literary bersark to the last. 

Berskin, obs. form of Bearskin. 

^1350 Will. Palerne 1735 In J>at ofier bere-skyn te-wrapped 
william bamie. 1386 Chaucer hints. T. (Lansd. MS.) 1284 
He haddea herskinne colo-blake for olde [C otpus herskynne, 
other MSS. beres skynl. 

Berst-en, obs. form of Burst and Brest. 
Berstel, obs. form of Bristle. 
t BersueH. Alii. Obs. [a. OF. berpuel, ber- 
suel, in same sense.] A disposition of fighting- 
men in a triangular phalanx with the apex towards 
the enemy. (Called also in OF. coin/, i.e. wedge.) 

1489 Caxton Eaytes 0/A. 1. xxiv. 74 In a manere of a try- 
angle that men called at that bersueil. 

] 3 erte, variant of Bibt Obs. a fish. 

Bertes, Sc. var. Bretasck, -ache ; cf. Bartizan. 
Berth. (boj]>). Also 6-7 byrth, 6-9 birth. 
[A nautical term of uncertain origin: found first 
in end of ibth c. Most probably a derivative of 
Bear v. in some of its senses: see esp. sense 37, 
quot. 1627, which suggests that berth is — * bearing 
off, room-way made by bearing-off’; cf. also bear 
ojjfm 26 b. The early spellings byrth , birth, coin¬ 
cide with those of Birth ‘ bearing of offspring, 
bringing forth,’ but it is very doubtful whether the 
nautical use can go back to a time when that word 
had the general sense ‘bearing ’; it looks more like 
a nc%v formation on bear, without reference to the 
existing birth. 

(Of other derivations suggested, an OE. *beoryb, beorfty 
4 protection, defence, shelter' (see Barth), and Icel . byren 
4 the board, i.e. side of a ship’ (see Berth j'. 2 ), do not well 
account for the original sense ‘sea-room.’ The sense is 
perhaps tatter explained by supposing berth to be a trans¬ 
position of north, dial, breith—breadth ; but of this histori¬ 
cal evidence is entirely wanting.)] 

1 . Naut. ‘ Convenient sea-room, or a fit distance 
for ships under sail to keep clear, so as not to fall 
foul on one another’ (Bailey 1730), or run upon the 
shore, rocks, etc. Now, chiefly in phrases, To give 
a good, clear, or (usually since 1800) wide berth to, 
keep a wide berth of : to keep well away from, steer 
quite clear of. Also iransf and fig. 






BERTH. 


BERYL. 


1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 117 There lyeih a 
poynt of ihe shore a good byrth off, which is dangerous. 
1626 Capt. Smith Accid . Vug. Seamen 24 Watch bee vigi¬ 
lant to keepe your berth to windward. 1627 — Seaman's 
Gram.xYYu 60 Run a good berth ahead of him. 1740 Woou- 
uooj e in Hanway TVwr*. {1762) I. 274 It is necessary to give 
the .. bank a good birth. 1793 S.meaton Edystonc L. 193 
Giving the Lighthouse a clear birth of 50 fathoms to the 
southward. 1829 Scott Demonol. x. 383 Giving the appar¬ 
ent phantom what seamen call a wide berth. 1854 Thackeray 
-W incomes II. 150, 1 recommend you to keep a wide berth 
of me, sir. 1870 Mohr is Earthly Par. 1 .1. 17 To keep the 
open sea And give to warring lands a full wide berth. 

2 . A r aut. ‘ Convenient sea-room for a ship that 
rides at anchor’ (Phillips 1706); * sufficient space 
wherein a ship may swing round at the length of 
her moorings ’ (Falconer). 

1658 Phillips, Berth, convenient room at Sea to moor a 
Ship in. 1692 Capt. Smith's Sc at nan's Gram. 1. xvi. 75 
. / Birth, a convenient space to moora Ship in. 1696 [Phil¬ 
lips has both Berth as in 1658 and Birth as in Smith.] 1721 
Hailey, Birth and Berth |as above). 1769 89 Falconer 
Diet. Marine, Evitee, a birth [expl. as above]. 1781 West in. 
Mag. IX. 327 Perceiving neither the Isis nor Diana 
making any signs to follow, though both of them lay in 
dear births for so doing [ef. clear berth in 1]. 1854 G. Ik 

Richardson Cniv. Code \. led. 12)423 You have given our 
ship a foul berth, or brought up in our hawse. 1858 in 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 226 The ship . .‘may .. choose her an¬ 
chorage by giving either shore a berth 01 a couple of cables' 
length. 

3 . Hence, ‘ A convenient place to moor a ship 
in’ ^Phillips); the place where a ship lies when at 
anchor or at a wharf. 

1706 Phillips, Birth and Berth pee above]. 1731 Hai¬ 
ley, Birth and Berth |as in Phillips]. 1754 Fielding 
t’oy. Lisbon , Before we could come to our former anchor¬ 
ing place, or berth, as the captain called it. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystonc L. § 266 We let gu an anchor and warped the buss 
to her proper birth. 1801 Nelson* in Nicolas Disp. (1845' 

IV. 366 That the squadron may be anchored in a good berth. 
1879 Castle Law 0/ Rating 75 Certain berths for the use 
of stunners. 

4 . Xaut. ‘ A proper place on board a ship for a 
mess to put their chests, etc.* ^Phillips); whence, 

‘ The room or apartment where any number of the 
officers, or ship’s company, mess and reside’ (Smyth, 
Sailor's Word-bk. . 

1706 Phillips s.v. Birth , Also the proper Place a-board f»r 
a Mess to put their chests, elc., is cull'd the Birth 0/ that 
Mess. 1748 Smollett Rod Rand, xxiv. (UlUlg.t 63 When 
he had shown me their berth ia> lie called il> 1 was filled 
\\ iih astonishment and horror. 1836 Marry at Midsh. Ea^y 
\. 30 The first day in which he had entered the midship¬ 
men's berth, and was made acquainted with his messmates. 

b. fg. (.Viittl.) Proper place (for a thing!. 

1732 Hi. For., etc. Tour Gt. Brit . (1769) 1 . M7 For the 

squaring and culling out of every Piece, and placing it in 
its proper Byrth <so they call it) in the Ship that is in 
Building. 1758 J. Blake Mar. Syst. 6 A hamniuik ., shall 
be delivered him, and a birth assigned to hang it in. 

c. trausf An allotted or assigned place in a bar¬ 
racks ; a ‘ ]dace’ allotted in a coach or conveyance. 

e 1813 Mrs. Sherwood Stories Ch. Cateeh. xiv. 115 Fanny 
Bell's berth was in one corner of the barracks, /bid. 116 
Kitty Spence was in tier berth, playing at cards with her 
husband and two other men. 1816 Scott Anti 7. i. The first 
comer hastens to secure ihe best lierth in the coach. 

5 . A r aut. A situation or office on board a ship, 
or (in sailors’ phrase) elsewhere. 

1720 Dk Foe Capt. Singleton x. <Bohn) 130 Going to Hatha* 
does to gel a birth, as the sailors call it. 1755 Magi ns 
Insnrautcs II. 115 When Sailors, .are discharged 111 foreign 
Parts, and do not meet with another Birth there. 1840 
K. Dana Be/. Mast xxii. 65, I wished.. to qualify myself 
for an officer’s berth. Ibid, xxviii. 97 lie left us to lake 
1 lie herlli of second male on l>oard the Ayacucho. 1876 C. 
Geikik Life in Woods x. 177 He hoped to get a good berth 
on one uf the small lake steamers. 

b. trausf. A situation, a place, an appointment. 
(Usuallya ‘good’ or ‘comfortable 5 one.) 

1778 Miss Burney Evelina xvi. {1784) 103 You have a 
good warm birth here. 1781 M rs. Delany Corn (1860) 111 . 
51, 1 think I could find out a berth (the sea-phrase) for a 
chaplain. 1788 T. Jefferson CVm (1830) 412 Both will 
prefer their present births. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom 
iv. 26 I'll do the very best 1 can in gettin' Tom a good 
berth. 

6. Aat/l. A sleeping-place in a ship; a long box 
or shelf on the side of the cabin for sleeping. 

1796 T. Jefferson Corr. (1830) 339 Better pleased with 
sound sleep and a warmer hirth below it. 1809 Byron Lines 
to Hodgson iii, Passengers their berths are clapt in. 1842 
T. Mari in in Erased s Mag. Dec., Just in lime to secure 
the only sleeping-berth in the .. steam packet. 

b. A sleeping-place of the same kind in a rail¬ 
way carriage or elsewhere. 

1885 Harpers Mag. Apr. 698/2 The traveller .. goes to 
sleep in his Pullman berth. 1885 Weekly Times 2 Out. 14/2 
lu the kitchens, .are a couple of berths reached by a ladder. 

7 . Comb, berth-boards, ?the partitions dividing 
licnhs in a ship ; berth-deck, the deck on which 
the passengers* berths are arranged; berth and 
space (see quot.). 

1833 Richardson Mere. Mar. Arch. 7 The distance from 
the moulding edge of 011c floor to the moulding edge of the 
next floor is called the birth and space, and is the room 
occupied by two timbers, the floor, and the first futtock. 
1853 Kane Grinnell E. 1/. xxvi. (1856) 213 This condensa¬ 
tion is now very troublesome, sweating over the roof and 
berth-boards. 1856 Olmsieo Slave States 550 Scattering 
the passengers on the berth deck. 
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Berth (bdJ)>)> vA Also 6 byrth, 7 birth, [f. 
prec. sb.] 

1 . tram. To moor or place (a ship) in a suitable 
position. Also ref. of the ship or sailors. 

1667 Pkpvs Diary 30June, The * Henery’.. berthed him¬ 
self so well as no pilot could ever have done better. 1673 
Camden Soc. Misc. (1881) 27 We ... anchored againe, and 
birth’d our selves in otir anchoring posture agreed on. 1871 
Daily A 'civs 30 June, There was no dry dock .. where the 
monster ship could be berthed and cleaned, 
b. intr. (for ref.) said of the ship. 

1868 Macgregor Voyage Alone 57 The Rob Roy glided 
past the pier and smoothly berthed upon a great mud bank. 

2 . traits. To allot a berth or sleeping-place lo (a 
person), to furnish with a berth. Usually in passive. 

1845 Stocoueler Haudbk. Brit. India (1854' 81 A general 
cabin, where two others are berthed. 1869 Daily .Veins 12 
Tune, The lower deck, where the officers and crew are 
berlhed. 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. w 122 Joe and Finns, 
with their families, were brought down and berthed below. 

3 . To provide with a situation or ‘place.’ 

1865 Leslie & Taylor Sir J. Reynolds 11. viii. 365 Com¬ 
fortably berlhed in the City Chambcrlainship. 1885 Maneh. 
Exam. 14 Nov. 5 '1 All four arc berthed ; not a man of the 
Fourth Party is left out. 

Berth, vf Also 6 byrth. [perh. f. Icel. byrtii 
board or side of a ship.] To board, cover or 
make up with boards. (Chiefly in Ship-building.) 
Hence Berthed ppl. a. boarded. See Berthing*. 

1574 R. Scot Hop Card. (1578' 52 The chynkes creuises, 
and open ioyntes of your Loftes being not close byrlhed, 
willdcuoure thescedcsof them. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman s 
G ram. Yu 5 When you liauc berthed or brought her vp to 
ihe planks, c 1850 Rndim. S’avig . 1 We ale 196 To berih up. 
A term general lynsed for working up a topside or bulkhead 
with board or thin plank. 

Berth e, obs. form of Hi util 
Bertha, berthe (b.vjpa, baifh [a. F. herlhe, 
englishcd as bertha , from the proper name, V. 
Herlhe, Fng. Bertha.'] A deep falling collar, 
usually of lace, attached to the top of a low-necked 
dress, and running all round the shoulders. 

a 1856 Alb. Smiih Ske Idles of Day Ser. 1. ill. i, She drcv.es 
by the fad lion books, believing berthe and birth to be word* 
of equal worth in the world. 1869 Athenaeum 18 Dec. 826 
A Bertha of ancient point lace. 1881 Miss Braddox As¬ 
phodel \i\. 208 Neat laced berth as fitting close to modestly- 
covered shoulders. 

Berthage(ba'jjird^). [f. Bkktitp. 1 4 -agk.] Ac¬ 
commodation for mooring vessels, harbourage. 

1881 Daily Mews 25 Jan. 5/8 The new sea wall, .provides 
berthage for ns many as thirly vessels at once. 

Bertlien, obs. form of Burden. 

Berther (baufaj). [f. Berth + -eh 1 .] 

1867 Smyth Sailor s Wrd.-Bk., Berther , he who assigns 
places for the respective hammocks to hang in. 

Berthierite (b.rjjiior.'ut . Min. [Named 1S27 
after Berthier, a French naturalist.] A sulphide 
of antimony and iron, occurring native in elongated 
masses or prisms ; also called Haidingerite. 
Berthing I).vj)dij), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Berth v. 1 ] 
The action of mooring or placing a ship in a berth 
or harbour. 

1800 Coi.QUiioEN Comm. Thames x. 287 Jurisdiction .. 
respecting the birthing or placing of Vessels. 

Be*rthing, vbl. shf [f. Berth v.- + -ingL] 
The upright planking of the sides and various 
partitions of a ship; esp. the planking outside 
above the sheer-stroke, the bulwark. 

1706 Phillips, Birthing, a Term us‘d at Sea, when the 
Ship’s sides are rais'd, or brought up. c 1850 Rndim. Navig. 
(Weald 107 It is the lierlhing or hood round the ladder- 
way, 1869 Sir 1 C. Reko Ship Build, xii. 240 A plate- 
rail is filled upon the top of the frames, and supjK>rls the 
hammock berthing. 1883 Pall Mall G. so Nov. 7/2 An 
able seaman.. fell from the maim opmast rigging, and pitched 
on the berthing of the ship’s side. 

Berthinsek, variant of LIurdensak. 

Bertin, -yn. Sc. var. of Britten v. Obs. 
Bortisone, obs. form of Bartizan. 
t Be rtram. Herb. Also bartram. [a. Ger. 
ber/ram , be relit ram, corruption of L. py relit rum, 
Gr. nvpcOpou, f. irvp fire.] Obsolete name of the 
Anaeyeltts Pyrethrnm, or Pcllitory of Spain. 

1578 Lyte Dodocns 342 Of bastard Pelilury or Bartram.. 
In French Py ret lire, or Pied tV Alexandra in high Doucb 
Bertram. 1640 Parkinson Theat. AW. 858 Bertram is Pel- 
lilory of Spainc. 1783 Ainsworth Lat . Diet. (Morell), Bar- 
tram, pyrethrnm. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 20 Bertram, a cor¬ 
ruption of L. Pyrethrnm . 

[Bertying, error for Berthing : sec Berth v.- 
1678 Phillips, Bertying a Ship, the raising up of the 
Ships sides. So in Bailey.] 

Berubrie, beruffled, berust, etc.: see Be- pref 
Beru'ffianrze, y. [f. Be- + Ruffianize.] 
traits . To call or stigmatize as a ruffian. 

1596 NASHK Saffron Wald. v. ii, M. Lilly and me, by 
uame he beruflianizd and bcrasculd. 

+ Beru’n, v. Obs. For forms sec Run v. [Com. 
TeuL: OE .ben nnan, - OllG. and Goth. birinttan, 
f. bi-. Be- 4 + rinnan, to Run.] 

1 . trans . To run or flow about, or over the sur¬ 
face of; esp. in passive phr. be run with tears, with 
blood ; bloody berunnen. 

ti 1000 Oft/(Gr.) 1176 Beam, .blodijutn learum biruimeii. 


a 1300 A*. Horn 654 Heo sat on )>c simnc, Wi|> tiercs al bi- 
runne. e 1400 Dcstr. Troy xxii. 9052 Mony buernes on \>c 
bent blody beronen 1 1460 Pol. Ret. L. Poems (1866) 246 
To- ward caluery Al bc-ronne with red blod. 1513 Douglas 
sEncis vi it. iv. 31 Heidis .. wyth vissage blayknit, bludc 
by run, and hla. c 1515 Scot, ffcilde 31 in Furniv. Percy 
Polio I. 213 Till all his bright armour : was all bloudye be¬ 
ronen. 

2 . To run round about, encompass. 
c 1205 Lay. 1233 loud is biurnon mid Rere s;e. Ibid. 
26064 Ar 5 ur..pat treo bieorn [1250 biorue] abule. 1513 
Douglas sEncis v. v. 13 Ane mantill. .With purponr selvage 
writhin mony fold, And all byrunnyn and lowpit luslely. 
fg. a 1300 Cursor M. 8351 Wit cild i am be-runnun nou. 

Berward, obs. form of Bkarward. 

+ B© *rwe. Obs. Also 5 berowe. [OE. beam 
(infl. beanves) grove. (The mod. repr. would be 
her raw. The noin. beam , ME. here, survives in 
Be re, Bee re, Bear, as a place-name).] A grove, a 
shady place. 

C890 K. /Elfreu Bxda v. ii. (Rosw .) Wic mid hearuwe 
ymbsealde. t 1440 Promp. Parv. 33 Berwe or schadewe 
11499 berowe or shadowe], nmbraculum, umbra. 

Berwham, early form of Baugh am. 

a 1300 W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 168 Colcres de 
quyr. beru-hames. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 33 Berwham, 
horsys colerc 11499 beruham for hors]. 

Berwick: see Berewick. 

Bory, beryal, -lie, -el, obs. ff. Bury, Burial. 
Beryd, variant of Berried ppl. a. Obs. 

Beryl ^bcril). Forms; 3-4, 6 - beryl; 4, 7-9 
beril; also 4-6 beryll, 4-5 -ylle, 5 -ille, -ilo, 
-yle, -al, -el, -ell, birell, 5-6 bcrall, birrall, 
byral, byrrall, 5 7 berill, byrall(o, 6 berral, 
birall, 8 berryl; Be. 5-6 berial, -iall, -yall, 6 
bureall. [a. OK. beryl, beril L. beryl!us, a. Gr. 
prjpvWos, prob. a foreign word ; identified by 
Weber with Skr. vaiMuya . Cf. also Arab, and 
Pers. ballur crystal. I11 med.L. her illus was ap¬ 
plied also to crystal, and to an eyeglass or specta¬ 
cles, whence M11G. her tile, mod.G .hrille spectacles: 
cf. branch II.] 

A. sb. I. literal. 

1 . A transparent precious stone of a pale-green 
colour passing into light-blue, yellow, and white ; 
distinguished only by colour from the more precious 
emerald. When of pale bluish green it is called 
an aquamarine ; its yellow or yellowish varieties 
are the chrysoberyl, and, perhaps, the chrysoprase, 
and chrysolite of the ancients. (The name is used 
iu early literature without scientific precision; it 
is also doubtful if the ‘ beryl * of the Old Testa¬ 
ment is correctly identified.) 

( 1305 Land of Cokayne 92 Beril, onix, topasiune. 1382 
Wyci.ik Rev. xxi. 20 The e^thc , berillus. 1398 Trkvisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvi. xx. (1495) 559 Beryll is a stone of 
Yndc lyke in grcnc colour 10 Smaragdc. 1459 Test. F.bor. 
(1855) 1 1.229 Puos tapidesde byrral. 1488 Invent, in Tyllcr 
Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 391 A ruby, a diamant, twa ulher 
ringis, a berial. Ibid. A berial hmgaiul at it. 1529 Morf. 
Corn/, agst. Trib. i. Wks. 137/1 Some while safyre or byral I. 
i6oj Holland Pliny II. 613 Many arc of opinion, that 
BcriL arc of the same nature lhal the Lmeraud. 1811 
Pinkerton Petral. I. 41 No one has supposed that berils 
are produced by fire. 1817 R. Jameson Char. Min. 107 
The hcxahedral prism occurs in beryl. 1861 C. King Ant. 
Gems (18661 38 The Beryl is of little value at our present 
day. 

b. In this sense beryl-stone was often used. 
c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 102 Take a ficrille-ston and 
holde it in a clccr sonne. c 1475 Gloss, in Wright I'oc. 256, 
Hie bcrclltis, a bcrelle ston. 1611 Bible Ezek. x. 9 The 
appearance of the wheeles was as the colour uf a Berill 
stone. 1881 Rossetti Rose Mary 1. ii, You’ve read the 
stars in the Beryl -stone. 

f c. fg. Applied in admiration to a woman; 
cf. gem, jewel, pearl. Obs. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxv. 505 Hayll! rose ruddy! havll 
birrall clere. c 1485 Digly Myst. (18S2) in. 958 Now goda- 
mercy, here! brytesl of bewtel C1535 Lyndesay Satyre 132 
Fair ladye Sensualitie, The bcriall of all bewlic, And por- 
tratour preclair. 

2 . Min. A mineral species including not only 
the beryl of the lapidary in all its sub-varieties, 
but also the emerald, a variety of the beryl, distin¬ 
guished by the presence of oxide of chromium, lo 
which it owes the deep rich colour, named from it 
emerald-green. Beryl is a silicate of aluminium 
and glticiuum, and occurs only crystalline, usually’ 
in hexagonal prisms. 

1837 Dana Mitt. (1868) 246 Beryls of gigantic dimensions 
have been found in the United Slates .. one beryl from 
Grafton weighs 2,900 lbs. 1863 Watts Diet. Client. I. 582 
Beryls are found in various parts of the world : the finest 
emeralds come from Peru. 

II. transferred. 

+3. A fine description of crystal or glass, used 
for vases, caskets, etc., and for glazing windows. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1288 And oft I mused longe while 
Upon these waltcs of berile. e 1430 Lydg. in Dom. A rchit. 
III. 121 The worke of wyndowe & eke fcnestrall \Vr0113te 
of beryle. 1328 MS. List Jewelry, Another coffer of byrall, 
stonding upon lyons. 1530 Palsgr. 197/2 Berall. fyne glassc, 
beril. 1538 Latimer Serm. <V Kent. (1845) 412 In plate, my 
new years gifts doth my need with glass and byrral. 1577 
IIakkison England 11. xii. (1877) 237 The houses were often 
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glased with ttcrill. a 1625 Boys Wks. (1630) 429 The cun¬ 
ning Lapidarie, who sels a Byrail for a Diamond. 

b. LJscd as the Lype of clearness, as ‘ costal* 
now is. (Some may have meant the gem.) 

0300 in Wright Lyric P. v. 25 A hurde in a hour ase 
beryl so bryht. c 1450 Compl. Laver s L. 37 Water clere as 
birell or crista) 1 . 1549 Compl. Scott . vi. 37 Ane fresche 
reucir as cleir as bcrial. 

t 4 . A mirror : more fully called a beryl-glass. 

1540 Lane. //7/&(i 857J II. 151 A byrrall glasse w l a cover. 
15*76 Gascoigne Stale Cl. (Arb.) 54 The days are past .. 
That Berral glas .. Might serve to shew aseemely favord 
face. 

5 . The colour of beryl (pale sea-green). 

1834 R. Mudie Feath. Tribes Brit. (1841) I. 3 It..blends 
its beryl with the subdued sapphire of the horizon shy. 

B. attrib. and hence as cuij. 

1 . attrib. Of beryl; composed of or furnished 
with a beryl; also formerly , Of crystal. 

1594 Blunoevil Exerc. tit. 1. viii. 289 Cleere and trans- 
parant like fine Birall Glasse. 1658 Sin T. Browne Hydriot. 
li. 23 The Gemme or Berill Ring upon the finger of Cynthia. 
1810 Ed in. Rev. XVII. 120 The apatit accompanies beril- 
einerald. 

2 . adj. t Clear as crystal, crystal-likc {obs.). 
b. Ileryblike in colour, clear pale green. 

c 1496 Dunbar Gold. Terge 23 The rosis yong .. War 
powderit brycht with hcvinly beriall droppis. 1501 Douglas 
Pal. Hon. Prol. 53 The beriall stremis rynning men miebt 
heir. 1545 Jove On Dan. xii. GO vij, The swete clere and 
hyral dewc droppes of the mominge. 1857 Bmfkson Poems 
178 He smote the lake to feed his eye With the beryl beam 
of the broken wave. 

Beryllia (berrlia). Chem. [f. Beryllium ; cf. 
magnesia , magnesium .] The oxide of beryllium 
or glucinum, otherwise called Glucixa. 

1873 Watts Fowncs' Chem. 375 An ignited mixture of 
beryllia and charcoal. 

Berylliue (bc-ribin), a. [f. Beryl + -inf. 1 .] 
Beryl-like, beryl-coloured. 

1847 in Craig. 1876 T. Hardy Hand Ethelb. II. xxxiii. 
47 A berylline and opalized variegation of ripples. 

Beryllium (bcrrlitfm). Chem. [f. Beryl + 
-ium.] A synonym for the metal Glucinum ; so 
called as entering into the composition of the beryl. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem., Glucinum (Glycium, Beryllium). 
1873 — F&wncs' Chem. 375 Beryllium forms but one class 
of compounds. Ibid. 375 Beryllium Chloride is formed by 
heating the Meta) in chlorine or hydrochloric acid gas 

Berylloid (be*riloid). Crystallog. [f. L. boy li¬ 
lts, a. Gr. jStJpuAAos beryl +-01D.] A geometrical 
solid consisting of two twelve-sided pyramids put 
base to base, as in the beryl. 

Beryn, variant of Bf.rne and Bairn. 

Beryn, beryng: see Beau v. 

Berynes, var. of Burin f.hh, Obs., burial. 

Berzelianite (bajzrlianait). Min, [f. name 
of Berzelius, the celebrated chemist and mineralo¬ 
gist.] A native selenide of copper, silver-while 
with metallic lustre. With same etymology: 
Berzeliite (bojzrliioil), an anhydrous arsenate of 
lime and magnesia, called also magnesian pharina- 
colitc, and Kiihnitc. Be*rzeline, an obsolete 
name of Berzelianite; also a white variety of 
llaiiynUc. Be*rzelite, a native di-chloride of lead, 
called by Dana Mendipite. 

BeS-, representing OF. bes- L. bis ‘twice, at 
two limes, in two ways, doubly 1 ; in Romanic, also, 
with the sense of ‘ secondarily, in an inferior way*; 
whence, with pejorative force, ‘ improperly, tinsym- 
metrically, not right or straight, awry, aslant.’ 
Found in Eng. as bes-, be-, bez in besage, besageu », 
besaiel, besan/ler, beslourn ; beayel, beantler, belt/, 
bevtte ; bczantler. 

Bes(e, obs. pres, indie, and imper. of Be v. 

Besaar, obs. form of Bkzoar. 

Besaffron, etc.: see Be- pref. 

t Be*sage. Obs. [a. F. besaee, ad. Sp. bisaza 
or It. bisaecia E. bisaecia , pl.o ibisaeeium a double 
bag, saddle-bags, f. bis twice + saeetts bag, sack.] 
A pair of saddle-bags, carried by a pack-horse. 
Hence in comb, besage-horse, -man. 

1526 Ord. R. Househ. 204 The number of all the Kings 
Horses, &c... Pack horses . .Sompters & Besage hordes. 
Ibid. 201 The six sumptcr men and one Besage man. 

t Besague, -agew. Obs. [a. F. be saiga? 
‘ double axe or y bill,’ f. OF. bes L. bis twice + 
aigtt sharp; E. type bis-aci/lai] A double-edged axe. 

e 1430 Lvno. Citron. Troy til. xxii, Thereon sette were 
besaguys also, c 1440 Partonope 1936 On eche shulder of 
sieele a besagew. 

i Besarel, besaile. Obs. exc. Law. Forms: 
4-5 beayoll, 5 bysayeul, -sale, 6 besayle, 6-7 
besaile, 7 besayel, (8 besail, 9 besael). [a. OF. 
besayel, besaiol (mod.F. bisaicul), f. bes:— L. bis 
twice+ayel, aioly aicul grandfather (see Aiel). The 
earlier Eng. form was beayel from AFr.] 

A grandfather’s father, a great-grandfather. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 13474 IBs' bcaydl aboue on pe btirne 
syde, On Ins modur~halfe. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. 
xut. ii, Jupiter, the god of goddes^ is my bysayeul. ,586 
hKRNK Llaz. Gentrte 102 There is Besaile, Graundsire, 


father. [1762 Ruffiiead Act 32 Hen. Vlll, ii. § 2 note. 
The Trcsail, that is, the Father of the Besail, or Great 
Grandfather.] 

b. Law. Writ of besaile isee quot.). 

1598 Kitcihn Courts Led (1675)424 In a Writ of Besayle 
he shall not have the View. 1641 Tenues de la Ley 40 
Besaile is a writ that lies for the heire, where his great 
grandfather was seised the day that he died, or died seised 
of Land in fee-simple, & a stranger enters the day of the 
death of the great grandfather, or abates after his death, 
the heire shafi have this writ against such a disseisor or 
abator. (1865 Nichols Britton 11. 59 Such kindred, .shall 
have their remedy by our writs of Cosinage, of Ael, Aele, 
Besael, and Besacle.] 

t BesaiT, v. Obs. rare. In 5 besale. [f. Bf.- 1 l 
Sail v. t aphet. f. Assail.] Irans. 'Bo assail, attack. 

1460 Pol. Pel. 4 L. Poems (18661 103 pat me besale both 
strange & styfe. 

Besain, obs. form of Beseen. 

Besarnt (b/VHu). [f. Be- 5 + Saint.] b ans. 
To make a saint of, canonize. 

n 1603 T. CARTWKtGHT Confut. R/tctu. A*. T. (l6l8> 658 
Thomas Aquinas, whom they bane hesainted unto the ninth 
degree. 1646 J. Ham. Poems 1. 3 (If you) besaint Old 
Jesabel for shewing how to paint. 1680 Rejl. Libel on 
Curse-ye-Meroz 35 Another sort of People would have al¬ 
most canoniz'd and hesainted the Preacher. 

Besarnted, ppl. a. [f. prec. l -ed.] 

1 . Canonized, credited with sanctity. 

1615 Corbet Poems 11807) 14 Their collcdges were new 
be-painted, Their founders eke were new be-sainted. 1711 
E. Ward I 'nig. Brit. 1. 9 Most were of some Faults at* 
tainted, Whether bedevilcl or hesainted. 

2 . Peopled with or haunted by saints. 

1865 E. Burritt Halt Lands E. 209 Popular traditions 
in this most profusely be-sainted and Inspirited county. 

Besan, -sand(e, -saunt(e, obs. ff. Bezant. 

Besanctify, bcsauco, -scab, -scarf: see Be-. 

Bes-antler, var. of Bkz-antler. 

Besar, obs. form of Bezoar. 

t Besay, v. Obs. [OE. besqrgan, f. Be- 2 -r 
slogan to Say ; cf. Ol IG . bisagen, mod.G. besagen.] 

1 . Irans. To defend. (Only in OE.) 

2 . To declare, speak about. 

<1200 Moral Ode >12 in Lamb. Horn. 167 pc 5 e lest wat 
bisei6 ofte must. >1200 Trin. Coil. Horn. 173 Eleli sinne 
pare him seluen biseift, butc bit be here formic 11c. 

Be scatter v b/Vka.-iAi\ v. [f. Be- i + Scatter.] 
Inins, a. *Fo besprinkle, strew with. b. To 
.sprinkle, scatter about. 

1640 Fulli.r Joseph's Coat, David's Rep. ( 1867) 219 It 
with moans bocnttcred the skies. 1659 — App. Inj. Innoc. 
(1840) 327 The Animadvcrtor hath bescatiered bis jeom- 
mentl every where with verses. 1855 Singi.f.ton 1 7 rgil III. 
500 The nimble hoof bescalters dews of blood. 

Hence Bescattered ppl. a. 

1574 HRt.LOWFS Guenara'sEp. (1577' 192 Although I goe 
liescattered and wandering in this Courte. 1883 Stkvkn* 
son Silverado Sq. 120 The battleinented pine-bescattered 
ridges. 

Beseent, beschoolmaster, bescorch, bescorn, 
bescoundrel, etc.: see Be- pref. 
t Bescra’mble, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Be- f 
Scramble vL\ Irans. To scratch, tear. 

1508 Sylvkstf.r DuBartas 11. i. iv. 104 The ragged Bramble 
With thousand scratches doth their skin bcscramble. 

Bescratch(bf,skrartj), v. [f,B e- + Scratch^.] 
frans. I'o cover with scratches, to scratch all over. 

1555 Fardle Facions t. vi. 98 He that hath this disease .. 
all to beskratchcth his bodie. 1628 Withrr Brit. Rememb . 
vt. 312 Our pleasant Fig trees, are bescratcht and dropt. 
1839 Darlf.v in Beaum. Fletcher's ll'ts. (1839) 1 . Introtl. 
31 Bepierccd and bescratched. 

Bescrawl (bf|Skr^’l / .t».; also 7bescraul(l. [f. 
Be- 1 + Scrawl ?\] Irans. To scrawl or scribble 
over, to cover with scrawling. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. i. Wks. (1851) 99 These wretched 
projectors of ours that bescraull their Pamlleis every day 
with new formes of government for our Church. 1802 
Southev Lett. (1856) I. 194 Rescrawling this paper. 

lienee Bescrawled//^ a > 

1880 Mrs. Reade Proton Hand ff White 1 . ii. 60 Freely- 
bescrawled sheets of foolscap. 

Bescreen (b/,skrrn), v. (f. Be- t + Screen ?>.] 
Irans. 'Fo hide from sight, to screen ; to cover 
with shade, overshadow, darken. 

1592 Siiaks. Rom. 4 Jnl. n. ii. 52 What man art thou, 
that thus bescreen’d 1. heskrindl in aight So stumbles! 
on my counsell. 1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. Pref., Ig¬ 
norance beskreens the soul. 1855 Singleton Fir git I. 48 
Which you bescrucns With broken shade. 

Bescribble (b^skri-b’l), V. [f. Be- 2 and 4 + 
Scribble z\] 1 Ience Boscri’bbled ppl. a. 

1 . trans. To write in a scrawling hand, to scribble. 

1583 SrANYiiURST sEneid tti. (Arb.) 84 Her prophecyes in 

greene leaues nicelye bescrihled. 1840 T. Hook Fitsherb. 
III. xvii. 333 The superscription was so bescribblcd that 
even Miss Bartley’s sidelong glance could decipher nothing. 

2 . To scribble about; to scribble on. Also jig. 

1643 Milton Divorce 11. xii. Wks. (1851) 93 That power.. 

[he] hath improperly usurpt into his Court-leet, and be- 
scribbl’d with a thousand trifling impertinencies. 1808 W. 
IxvtNC Salmag. ii. (i860) 36 He be-scribbled more paper than 
would serve Inc theatre for snow-storms a whole season. 

Beseumber, bescurf,bescurvy,bescutcheon, 
etc.: see Be -pref 

Besee*, v. Obs. or are ft. [Common. Teut.: 
OE. bis Jon, besfon-OS., OHG. bisehan t Golh. bi- 


saihwan OTeut. *bischwan, f. hi, Be- + *schwan. 
in OK. soon to See, which see for forms.] 

I. + 1 * intr. To look about, to look (in any 
direction) ; to see. Obs. 

c 1000 /Flfric Gen. xviii. 2 Abraham beseah upp and scseah 
pri weras standende. r izoo Moral Ode 19 in O. r.. Mi sc. 
58 Ne may ich bi-seo me l)i-fore for smoke, a 1225 St. 
Marker. 6 Hco bisch upon heh. a 1240 Sat vies Warde in 
Lamb. Horn. 253 To. .biseon on hare grimfule. .nebbes. 
b. fig. To look lo, give heed to f attend to. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 125 He bise to us and giue ns .. 
mihte him lo underslonde. a 1240 Ureisnn in Lamb. Horn. 
195 Uch mon ]>et to pc bisihS pu finest mi Ice and ore. 
f 2 . refl. To look about oneself, look round. Obs. 
ctooo /Ki.fric Gen. xxiv. 63 pa be hinc beseah pa ^eseah 
he olfeiidas pyder wcard. / tooo Ags. Gosp. Mark i.v. 8 Sona 
da hi besawon hi. 

b. fig. To look to oneself, take heed to oneself, 
consider. 

a 1225 After. R. 13? Hco mot wel biseon hire, & biholden 
hire on ilehere half, c 1230 Hali Me id. 33 Bisih. pe sdi 
mciden. 1297 R. Glouc. 505 The king ne ssolde king h ug 
l>e, Then holi Thorsdai at non, bote he wolde him bet bise. 
1382 Wvc lif Matt. xxvu. 5 What to vs? bise thee. 1388 
Acts x\iii. 15 llisee 3011 silf. 1413 I.ydg. Py/gr.Sowte 1. x\i. 
(18591 Fhat I myght hane leyser to bysene my self, 
t o. Irans. To look at, look to, behold; to see. Obs. 
c 1000 Ags. Psalter lxxix. [Ixxx.| 14 Gehweorf nu .. and 
beseoh wildcard pisne. c 1175 Colt. Horn. 231 ( iief he fentl 
were . me see olden .. siiarne hiue besic . and binde him. 
r 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2141 [He] bad him al bis lond bisen. 1413 
I .vdc. Pylgr. SoTvle 11. xlv.i 1859*52 Al these pilgrims ne wylle 
not. .cilery daye besene iheir owne self in a good myriour 
b. fg. To regard, attend to, give heed to. 
rt 1225 Juliana 57 Ynscli mon, bisih pe hei godd. 1297 
K. Gi.orr. 456 }>re pynges he mot bysee atte bygynnyng. 
a 1300 A. E. Psalter x. 2 M>nc wordes, Laverd, with eres 
by-se. 

f 4 . To see to, provide for, attend to ; hence. t«« 
deal with, treat, use • well or ill). Obs. 

c 1300 A\ A/is. 4605 Foundelynges weore they two, That 
heore lord by-sayeii so. 1393 I.angl. Ft. C. x\ut. 201 
Lo, hou elde pe hore hap me byseye. c 1425 Siren Sag. 
(F.) 507 Kuele thai goimen him bisen. e 1500 Prynttr m 
Ma<ke!l Mon. Rit. 11 . 45 note , Thus tbei biseieii foule, (.mi¬ 
lord king of grace. 1596 Sfensi.r /•'. Mittab. i. 11 Ah ’ 
gentle Mole, such ioyancc hath thee well besecne. 

t 5 . I’o provide, arrange, ordain, determine. Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. «y A\r. 1411 (Juan god haueft ii so bi-sen, AKe 
he sendet, als it sal ben. Ibid. 1313 God sal bisen, (Jiiuv of 
de ofrende sal ben. 1297 R. (>louc. 422 pe Sunday lie wa 
ycrouned .. as hysconseyl bysay. c 1305 St. Swithin 105 in 
E. E. /'. 11S62' 46 pat oure louerd hit hap bise^c pat nib* 
bodi schnl beo iilo in churche in an be^e stede. 

II. Later uses of the pa. pple. Bescen, with 
qualifying adv. or phrase. Two notions here come 
in : 1. Seen, as in 1 well-beseen 1 — seen to look well ; 
2. Provided, as in ‘beseen of sticb power.’ 

f 0 . Seen, viewed; having an appearance, looking. 
WeiLbeseen : good looking, well favoured. Obs. 
ri374 Ciiauckr Froylus 1. 167 Mcny a fressh lady, and 
maydyn bryght, Full wele byseyn. a 1450 Rut. de ta Tour 
<1868)51 The squier come from a uiage that he hadde ben 
atte, fresshe and iolyly beseen. 1542 L’dvll Erasm. 
Apoph. 283 Ilymself should ryde in a chairctle mosle 
goodly beseen. [1678 pHiLi.ivs, App., Besey told word*, of 
good aspect. ] 

7 . Appearing in respect of dress, etc.; dressed, 
apparelled, appointed ; furnished. Obs. or arch. 

i 1450 Eton re 4 Leafe 169 More richly beseene, by many 
fold She was., in every maner thing. <'1500 Dunbar 
Thistles ,■ Rose 45 Full hestely besene, In serk and mantill 
after her I went. 1530 Rai.sgr. 423, l am besene, I am well 
or yvell apareylled. 1533 in Arb. Garner II. 47 Well be- 
seen in velvet. 1629 Holland Cyrrp.rdia < 1632) 15 Himselfe 
also in person, all royally beseene, was present. 

8. Appearing as to accomplishments; furnished: 
informed, versed, read, accomplished, arch. 

*393 Gower Con/. I. 341 How that her kinges be hescin 
Of suche a power, c 1565 R. Lindsav Chrou. Scotl. <1728) 
12 Prudent men, well l*esecn in histories both old and new. 
1581 J. Bell If addon's Ans~.v. Osor. 509 Rhetoricke wherein 
he is well beseene. 1591 Spenser Tears Muses 180. I late 
was wont to .. maskc in mirth with Graces well beseem*. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1.1. 380 Each seemed a glorious 
queen, With all that wondrous daintiness beseen. 

9 . Of things, in senses analogous to 6, 7. arch. 

c 1386 Chaucer Cierkcs T. 909 Thogh thyn array be hadde, 
and yucl biseye. 1430 Lvdc. Story Thebes 33 To a chamber 
she led him,. Fnl wel bcscine. a 1440 Sire Degree'. 1686 
lThe]re gay gowmis of grene (We]re ful schameiy be-sem-. 
1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 224 Set in meddow greene 
With pleasant flowers all fairc beseene. a 1850 Wokpsu. 
Cttckoo ff Sight. Ivii, Under a maple that is well beseen. 
f b. Hence Best beseen : best attire. Obs. 

1602 Carfnv Cornwall\\72p >37b, The Curate in his best 
besecne, solemnly receued him at the Churchyard stile. 

Beseech, (b/srtj), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
besought (b^'t). Forms: Inf 2 bisec-en, 
2-5 bisecheft, bysech-e(n, 3-6 beseche (3 
-secchen, 4 bezeche, biclieche, 5 bysuche), 6-7 
beseecbe, 6- beseech. Also north, and n. midi. 
2-4 biseke, 4-5 be-, by-, (4 bezeke, 3 besike, 
beseyk, 5-6 Sc. beseik, 6 bezeik), 6-7 beseek(e. 
Pa. t. 3 bisohte, 3-4 -s©3te, -soxthte, -son3tc, 4 
bi-, bysonght, -sowght, besoght, 5 -sougt, 5-6 
-soughte, 5-9 Sc, besocht, 6- besought; also 6- 
beseeched (now regarded as incorrect), [f. bi-, 
Be- 2 + ME. seven, see hen, seken to Seek. In con- 
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trast to the simple vh., in which the northern seek 
has displaced the southern seech, in the compound 
beseech has become the standard form.] 

11 . trans. To seek after, search for, try to get. Obs. 

citoo Trin . Coll, Horn. 121 Ure drib ten. .lokede gif here ani 
undersloden o&er bi-sohten him. **1300 Cursor M. 5357 
Gott., Mi broper esan me bi-soght [(.'. soght, 7 *. bisou^t, 
F. bc-so3tl To dyserit me, if hat he moght. <^1374 Chaucer 
Boeth. 159 pilk elemesse pat nis nat approched no raper or 
hat men by-seken it. 

+ b. To seek to know. Obs . 

c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 3236 He bi-so3te godes wil. 

2 . To beg earnestly for, entreat (a thing). 

c 1175 Lamb . Horn. 135 Kuric neodi 5 e heo biscceS. c 1200 
Trin. Coll . Horn. 1^7 Kch nedi he hit bisekecV c 1205 Lay. 
3494 Nu ich mot btsccchen [1*50 biseche] pat ping P al ich 
a;r forhowede. 1393 Langl. P. Pl. C. 11. 167 Myldeliche 
with mouthe mercy he by-souhte. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxix. 
12x38 pis holly with hert here I beseke ! 1590 Shaks. Mids. 
N. 111.1.183 ,1 beseech your worship’s pardon. 161* Dekker, 
etc. If not Good Play Wks. 1873 I. 318, O I besceke Thy 
attention to this Reuerend sub-Prior. 1641 Milton Ch. 
Disci/, ti. Wits. (1851) 59 It hath beene more and more pro¬ 
pounded, desir’d, and beseech't. 1802 Miss Porter Thoit- 
deus ji. (1S31 > xg His majesty, .beseeched permission to rest 
fora moment. 1885 Ruskin Prceterita iii. 105, I besought 
leave to pat him [a dogl. 

b. with subord. el. or in fin. as obj. 

c 1205 Lay. 17043 Faire he biseche 5 hot pu him to bu3e. 
c 1325 E. E.AUit. P. C. 375 pay .. dymly biso^ten, pat pat 
penaunce plcsed him. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. cv. ii. 232, 
I .. beseke that hyt may be enteryned and kepte to me. 
1622 Mabbe Aleman's Guzman <TAlf 1. 97 Roth which be¬ 
sought to be baptized. 1667 Milton P. L. xn. 236 They 
beseech That Moses might rej>ort to them his will. 

t c. Const, of (a person). Obs . 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 305 [He] of hyme l>esekysTo anroiere 
pc alyenes wyth austerene wordes. 1563 Mirr. Mag. Induct, 
xliv. 7 And to be yong againc of Joue Ihe wouldl beseke. 

3 . To supplicate, entreat, implore (a person). 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 23 He hine wile bisccne mid godc 
heorte. a 1300 Cursor M. 15807 If i mi fader wald be¬ 
seke, I moght..Haf tuelue thusand legions. <‘1350 / i'ill. 
Palerne 1258 Lctte me nou3t lese pc liif 3ut lord, y pe hi 
cheche. c 1460 in Pol. AV/, <5- L, Poems (1866)253 Lcue lord 
I l>ee by-seke. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. iv. 100 Mistris, 
I beseech you Conlirme his welcome. 1597 — 2 lien. IV, 
11. iv. 175, I Lesceke you now, aggrauatc your Choler. 
i6ir Bim.E Ex. xxxiii. 18, I beseech thee, shew me thy 
glory. 1875 Jowett Plato fed. 2) I. 196 'Pell me, I beseech 
you, what that noble study is? 

f b. a person a thing. (Perhaps the person was 
originally a dative.) Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 21543 IpencheS what Ardur .. at Baftcn us 
bisohte. c 1250 Gen. Ex. 3600 For to bi-seken god mcrci. 
1340 Aycnb. 98 Yef wc hym bezcchip ping pet ous is guod. 
1588 Sjiaks. L. L. L. ic. i. 197, I beseech you a word. 

c. a person lhal, etc. 

a 1240 ureisttn 161 in Lamb. Horn. 199 Ich pe bi-seche.. 
pet pn pine blescinge .. 3iue me. CX386 Chaucer Melib. 
.» 270, I biseke yow. that ye wol nat wilfully replie agayn 
my rcsouns. <*1470 Henry Wallace ic. 317 Scho .. tiiaiin 
besocht. .scho mient thine with him fayr. 1536 Wriothesley 
Citron. (1875) I. 40 ,1 beseche God that I may bean example 
to you all. 1590 Shaks. Mids. A’. 1. i. 62, I beseech your 
Grace that I may knowThe worst. 1742 Jarvis Quix. 1. 11. 
x, Beseeching God .. that he would be pleased to give him 
the victory. 

d. a person to do a thing. 

r 1400 Destr. Troy xxi. 8452 Ho besechis the souerain.. 
Hir lord for to let. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer Morn. Pr., I 
pray and beseech you..to accompany me. <-1620 A. IIume 
Brit. Tong-. (1865^3 Besceking your grace toaccep my mint, 
and pardon my miss. 1647 Ward Sim/. Colder 78 Be. .be¬ 
seeched, not to slight good ministers. 1709 Toiler No. 42 
r-2 A Poor Man once a Judge hesought, To judge aright 
his Cause. 1835 Beckford Recoil. 183. I beseeched him., 
to remain quiet. 1844 Brougham Brit. Const, xvi. 11862) 
243 He besought the King to refuse his consent, 
fe. a person of a thing. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3258 pus he bisoght god of his grace. 
^1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 60 (Lansd. MS.), We beseke 
30we of socoure and of mereve. C1440 Lonelich Grail 
xlvi. 51 Of baptesme I the beseke. 1604 Shaks. Oth . 111. iii. 
2x2, 1 humbly do beseech you of your pardon, 
f. a person for a thing. 

a 1300 CursorM. 20655 Andpat pou wil bisck [v.r. be-seke, 
bisechc] me fore .. It sal be als tu it wille. c 1440 York 
Myst. xx vi. 126 AH samme for pe same we beseke 30U. 1594 
Marlowe Dido 1. i. 60 She humbly did beseech him for nur 
hane. 1859 Thackeray Virgin. (1876) 539 The wretch.. lie- 
sought him for mercy. 

4 . inlr. To make supplication or earnest request; 
to ask. arch. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 230 peo dcoflen .. bisouhten & seiden .. 
milte nos in porcos. a 1300 E. E Psalter lxiii[iv]. 1 Here, 
God, mi bede, when I biseke swa. 1340 Ayenb. 104 Hit 
behouep ham biddc and bezechc beuore er hi wylfep a$t 
da c 1449 Pecock Re/r. Prol. x Vndirnyme thou, biseche 
thou, and blame thou, in all pacience. 1552 Bk. Com. 
Prayer Con seer. Bps., That he, preaching thy Word, may 
.. lie earnest to reprove, beseech, and rebuke. 1655 tr. 
Milton's 2nd Dcf Po/. 223 Well, I beseech, who are you ? 

b. Const, to or unto a person (obs.); of (obs.) 
or for a thing. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxix. |xxx.] 9 To pc. .eric I sal, And 
to mi God biseke. 1130 R. Brunnf. Citron. 158 To Ihesns 
scho bisouht. 1393 Gower Conf II. 172 The Grekes to 
hem beseke. 1377-99 in Ilallam Mid. Ages (1872) HI. 90 
The coraune of youre lond bysechyn vnto youre ri^t ripwes- 
nesse. 1647 W. Browne Polex. u. 298, 1 prayed, and with 
teares besough t for an end of our contest at inns. 1805 Sout 11 ey 
Madocin W. v, We now besought for food. 


f 5 . To bring (a person) into (a certain state of 
mind) by entreaty. Obs. (Cf. to argue into.) 

rti7i8 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 173, I rather chuse to be¬ 
seech People into that Commendable Disposition. 

tBeseexh, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] Beseech¬ 
ing, entreaty, petition. 

1606 Shaks. TV. <$• Cr. 1. ii. 319 Achievement, is command ; 
ungain’d, beseech, a *625 Bkaum. & Fl. Bloody Bro. (T.), 
The suit that Edith urges With such submiss beseeches. 

Besee*ehed///. a. See Bkskkch v. 

i6a6 Mayne Serrn. {1647) 16 An equality between the be- 
seccher and the beseeched. 

Beseecher (b/srtjai). Also 4-6 besecher. 
[f. Beseech v. + -er b] 

1 . One who beseeches ; a suppliant, a petitioner. 
1382 Wyclif Zefh. iii. 10 Fro thennis my bisecheris*. 

shuln brynge a 31ft to me. 1508 Fisher Wks . i. 253 Shewe 
hymselfe yrefull ayenst his subgecte and besecher. c 1600 
Shaks. Sottn. cxxxv. Let no vnkinde, no faire hescechcrs 
kill. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. vi. 43 He terrified 
the poor hcscecher into immediate silence. 

2 . spec. A petitioner to the king or his courts. 

c 1400 Petit. Ld. Vesey in Whitaker Hist. Craven (1812) 
251 Yo r said besecher standeth gretely chargeably to the 
execucon of., the last wille of, etc. 1448 Shillincford 
Lett. {1871) 130 Iugges betwcnc the seid Bisshop.. and your 
scid bescchers. 1488 9 Act 4 Hen. / 7 /, xxii, Youre besechers 
shall ever pray, etc. 1523 Act 14 <y 15 Hen. VIII , vi, It 
shalbe leful to your said besecher. 

Beseeching (b/sf-tjig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec..] 

1 . Earnest entreaty, intercession, supplication. 

c 1300 in Wright’s Lyric P. xxxiv. 95 Heo mai don us god, 
thurh hire hysechyngc. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxii. 
198 At the prayer and besechyng of his lieges. 1872 Hol¬ 
land Math. Pro/h. 29 With a look of wild beseeching. 

2 . An earnest request, entreaty, prayer. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xvi[i], 1 Rihald what mi bisekinge es. 
1340 Ayenb. g8 pe bezechingc pet he ous made .. pet wes 
pet pater nostcr. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxii. 251 
Conlinuel hesechynges of many noble man. 1659 Milton 
Ru/t. Commw. Wks. 11851) 403 By publick Addresses, and 
brotherly besccchings. 1882 W. S. Blunt Sottn. Proteus , 
Vanitas Van., O glorious sighs, Sublime besccchings. 

f b. A plea, petition. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 39 Ualsc playneres pet makep ualse bezechinges. 

Besee’ching, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -lng-.] 
That beseeches ; entreating, appealing, suppliant. 

X704 J. Trapp Abra-Mitll Pro?. 3 With beseeching Hands. 
*753 Smollett CV. Fathom { 1784) 173/1 In an humble and 
beseeching strain. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xvii. 100 
Kmmot cast a beseeching look. 

Besee chingly, adv. [(. as prcc. + -ly*.] In 
a beseeching manner; imploringly. 

1830 Marryat King's Own lix, * Don’t talk so loud 
said the hag, beseechingly. 1881 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 
1. xiii, Her childish face looked up at him beseechingly. 

Besee'chingness (b/'srtjirjnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] The quality of being beseeching. 

1863 Geo. Eliot Rottwla xlviii, The husband’s determina¬ 
tion to mastery, which lay deep below all blandness and 
beseech inguess. 

Beseechment b/'srtjmeni). [f. Beseech v. t- 
-mknt.] Beseeching, supplication. 

a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. (1863) VI. 118 Which beseech- 
ment denotes .. their gracious condescension. 1880 Miss 
Broughton Sec. Th. II. in. Wit. 253 Casting a glance ol 
abject beseechment at his niece. 

t Besee'ing, vbl. sb. Obs. In 4 bezyinge. 
[f. Bksee vi] Circumspection, consideration. 

1340 Ayenb, i84Grcate bepenchinge, pet is,grat bezyinge. 

Besee’k, v . noncc~wd. [f. Be- 4 + Seek v. (cf. 
Beseech i).] trans. To seek or search about. 

1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur i. ix. (1884) 46 These people 
have all besought the town, and they report its accommo¬ 
dations all engaged. 

Beseek(e, obs. form of Beseech. 

Beseem (b/srm), v. Also 3-6 bi-, by-. 
For forms see Seem v. [f. Be- 2 + Seem v.] 
n. inlr. To seem, appear, look. (Almost always 
in 3rd pers.) Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 148 Moiscses hond .. bisemede o< 5 e spitcl- 
vuel. 1330 R. Brunnf. Citron . Prol. 152 He telles .. Alle 
per lymmes how pai hesemed. 1470-85 Malory (i8i 6) I. 
191 Sir, thou lieseemest well. 1586 Werbe Eng. Poetrie 
<Arb.)82 She sittes .. in a goodly scarlett brauely beseeming. 
1779 M ason Eng . Card. xiv. (R. I His manly form, His virtues 
.. beseem'd no sentiment to wake Warmer than gratitude, 
b. impers. wilh dal. obj. or to. 
c 1400 Deslr. Troy vtt. 2886 Paris was pure faire .. full 
stithe hym besemyt. 1470-85 Malory A rthnr( 1816> 1 . 361 
Him beseemeth well of person, and of countenance, that he 
shall prove a good man. 1598 Sylvester Du Bart as 1. L 
(1641) 2/1 To deep Wisdome and Omnipotence, Nought 
worse beseems, then sloth and negligence. 

2 . To suit in appearance; to become, befit, be 
in accordance with the appearance or character of. 
With dative olj. (rarely to). 

a. orig. with weli, ill , or other qualification : 
lit. To appear or look well, etc., for a person to 
wear, to have, to do, etc. 

a 1225 Juliana 55 Wei bisemeS pe .. to bco streon of a 
swuch stninde. ^1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 309 A poynt of 
sorquydry3e pat vche god mon may eucl byseme. 1393 
Gower 1 . no As though it shulde him well beseme That he 
all other men can demc. 1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. vi. 
vi. (1495) 193 Semely clothynge bysemyth to them well that 
ben chaste damoyscls. 1590 Marlowe ICdw. II , 1. i. ad fin., 
A prison may best beseem his holiness, a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. ReF II. vi. 137 A duty well beseeming the Preachers 


of the Gospel. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. ii. 41 It would ill 
beseem you, so young and so comely, to go further. 

b. Hence, without qualification, in the sense of 
* well beseem.’ 

1388 Wyclif Pro?*, xvii. 7 Wordis wel set togidere bisemen 
not a lool. a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladye *26 Euerlastynge 
holynesse bysemyth lorde thy howse. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 
277 Sad pause and deep regard beseem the sage. 1639 
Fuller Holy War hi. xi. (1840) 134 Being more prodigal ol 
his person than beseemed a general. 1729!'. Cooke Tales 
45 Her Mind beseem’d her Angel’s Face. 1837 Hawthorne 
Twice-told T. (X851) II. i. 12, 1 have already laughed more 
than beseems my cloth. 1884 Browning Ferishtah (ed. 3) 
61 Man acts as man must; God, as God beseems. 

3 . absol. To be seemly, to be becoming or fitting, 
to be meet: orig. with qualification as in 2. 

U1340 Cursor M. 8734 (Trin.) Say me what wol best biscmc. 
1382 Wyclif Rom. i. 28 Tho thingis that acoorden not, or by¬ 
semen not. 1388 — llebr. vii. 26 11 bisemyde that sich a man 
were a bischop to us. c 1449 Pecock Re/r. 552 The re- 
ceyuers wolden expende thilk good, .not other wise than it 
bisemed. *596 Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 32 His reverend haires 
.. The knight much honord, as beseemed well. 1671 Milton 
P. R. 11. 331 To treat thee as beseems. 1871 Palgrave Lyr. 
Poems 44 Silence beseemeth mo»t. 

+Besee*med,///. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ed 1 .] 
Having an appearance (of such a kind), appear¬ 
ing, looking; = Besef.n ; esp. in well-beseemed. 
(Cf. also well-behaved, well-spoken.) 

a 1250 Chid <y Night. 842 pine wordes bcop .. so bisemed 
and biliked. c 1430 Syr. Tryatn. 720 Ther was no prynce 
.. That was so semely undur schylde, Nor bettur besemyd 
a knyght. a 1440 i/otnydott 353 *1 her was non .. So wcle 
besemyd, doughty of hand. 

Beseeming (b/srmig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec.] 
fl. Appearance, look. Obs. 

16x1 Shaks. Cyrnb. v* v. 409, I am, sir, The Souldier that 
did company these three In poore beseeming. 

2 . Becoming appearance, becomingness, fitness. 
c 1440 Prom/. Part>. 27 Besemynge, or comelynessc, de - 
cencia. 1552 Huloet, Beseamynge, condeccntia. 1580 

Baret Alv. B 557 A Beseeming or comelinesse, condeccntia. 

Besee'ming, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing-.] 
That beseems (in senses 2, 3) ; becoming, befitting, 
seemly, comely. 

1526 Pi/gr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 201 Moche besemyng it 
was .. that we sholde haue suche a bysshop. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. Cf Jut. 1. i. 100 Cast by their Grauc beseeming Orna¬ 
ments. 1594 Hooker Enl. Pol. 1. (1632' 65 Those things 
which men .. know to be beseeming or unbeseeming. 1641 
M ilton A nitnadv. Wks. (1851) 236 Contented with a moderate 
and beseeming allowance. 1821 Scott Kettilw. xvi,Tressi!ian 
.. made a low ami beseeming reverence. 

Beseeming, besemyng, for by seeming , 
seemingly: see Seeming. 

Besee mingly, adv. [f. prec. + -i.Y 2 .] In a 
beseeming manner; befittingly. 

1611 Cotcr., Decent cm ent, decently,comelily, handsomely, 
gracefully, bescemingly. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk A,- Setv. Ed. 
Ded., To love knowingly and bescemingly. 1866 J. H. 
Newman Gerontius v. 40 The Angels, as beseemingfy To 
spirit-kind was given, At once were tried and perfected. 

Besee’mingness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] Be¬ 
seeming quality; fitness, becomingness. 

1656 J. Fkrcusson On Coloss. 142 [It] doth not import a 
dignity or worth in our walking, to recompencc the Lord, 
but onely a beseemingnesse. 1840 Browninc Sordellox, 282 
Till two or three amassed Mankind’s be seemingnesses. 

Beseemly (b/sTmli), a. rare. [Irregularly 
formed on Beseem v., after seemly .] Seemly, be¬ 
coming, befitting. Hence Beseomliness. 

1647 W. Browne Polex. 11. 292 Preferring false bescemli- 
ncsse before loyall affection ! 174a SHENst0nK Schoolm. xxiv. 
209 To their seats they hyc..And in beseemly order sitten 
there. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. ix. 264 An archi¬ 
tectural feature .. as beautiful as it was beseemly. 

Besege, etc., obs. form of Besiege, etc. 
t Bese kandlik, a. Obs. north, [f. besekand, 
north, form of Beseeching pr.pple. + dik, -like.] 
Able to be besought, propitious. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxxxiv. 14 He sal..in his hine he- 
sekand-lik be [7 >.r. besoght sal he be] with-al. 

Beseke, etc., obs. form of Beseech, etc. 
Besem, obs. form of Besom. 
t Bese*nch, v. Obs. Forms: 1 besencan, 
2-3 besencen, (Orm.) biaennkenn, bisenchen. 
Pa. t. 2-3 biaencte, -seinte. [OE. besencan vvk. 
vb., f. Be- 2 + s^iicau OTeut. sanqjan , causal of 
sinqan to Sink.] trans. To cause to sink, sub¬ 
merge, plunge down, overwhelm. 

971 Blici t. Horn. 33 Se J>e mihte pone costifcend instepes 
on helle grund besencean. c 1000 Ags. Gos/. Matt, xviii. 6 
Bescnced [Rttshw. besenked] on saes grund. c 11^5 Lamb. 
Horn. 87 God bisencte J>a )>o pharaon ! and al his genge. 
Ibid. 107 Hi bisencheS us on helle.. naooORMiN 19689 patt 
mihhte nemm alle.. Inn helle wel bisennkenn. a 1225 Ancr. 
R. 314 [lie] kiseintc [v.r. hisenctel Sodome & Gomorre. 

t Bese nd, v. Obs. [f. Be- 4 + Send v.] trans. 
To send to, to send (a message) to. 

J297 R. Glouc. 491 Erl Jon. is brother, bisende him al so, 
& hisou^te Is grace of that he adde misdo. 1330 R. Brunnk 
Chron. 309 For chance pat him bitidde, pe kyng pus pain 
bisent, I praie 30W in pis nede, to help me with 3our oste. 

Besenes, obs. form of Business. 

Besense, obs. f. Becensk : (see Be- pref. i.) 
Besert, obs. variant of Bezoar. 
t Bese*rve, v. Obs. [f. Be- 2 + Serve v.] 
trans. To serve diligently. 
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a 1300 Cursor M. 23053 Did pair bodis in prisun And suon- 
ken bath dai and night I 1 or to beserue vr lauerd. 

Besestano, -tein, obs. variant of Bkzesteex. 
Beset (b/se*t), v. Pa, t. and pa. pplc. beset. 
Also 1-6 bi-, by-. For forms see Set. [Com. 
Teut.: OE. bi-, bestftan « 01IG. bisezzan (MHG. 
and mod.G. beset sen), OS. bisetljan (MDu. besetten, 
Du. bezetten ), Goth, (and OTeut.) bisatjan, f. bi-, 
Be- about + satjan (OE. stftan) to Set, causal of 
sitjan to Sit. Beset is thus the causal to Be.sit.] 
X. To set about, surround. All (rafts. 

1 . To set (a thing) about with accessories or 
appendages of any kind ; to surround with things 
set in their places. Now only in pa. pplc. 

a 1000 Beotvulf 2910 Swa h'rne fyrn-daguin worhtc wtepna 
smi 5 wundrum t£ode besette swin-licuin. 11200 Ormin 8169 
ltt wass C33whaer bisett Wipp deorewurpe staness. 1388 
Wyclif Ecclus . xxviii. 28 Bisette thin ecris with thornes. 
a 1529 Skelton Vo. x Pop . Wks. 1843 11 . 404 His tabell .. 
With platt besett inowe. 1563 Pilkington Serin. Wks. 
11842)657 Many of the university .. beset the walls of the 
Church and Church-porch on both sides with verses. 1598 
Barckley Fctic. Man in. (1603) 253, 1 made orchards and 
gardens, and beset them with all kinde of trees. 1607 Top- 
sell Four-/. Beasts 557 They take a .. young, man, whom 
they dress in the apparel of a woman, besetting him with 
divers odoriferous flowers and spices. 17^0 J. Lee hit rod. 
Bot, (1776) 196 The Disk is beset with Points that are sharp 
and stiff. 1834 De Quincey Caesars Wks. X, 231 A diadem 
or tiara beset with pearls. 

tb. more vaguely : To surround, encircle, cover 
round with. Obs. 

1580 Lyly Enphues (1636) 1 ij b, His face did shine as it 
were beset with the Sun-beames. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 
Wks. 1883-4 IV. 207 Eucn as Angels are painted .. besette 
with Sunne-bcames so beset they theyr fore-heads.. with 
glorious borrowed gleamy bushes. 1727 Bradley Fain. 
Diet. s.v. D is tit ting, It’s necessary you should beset it {a 
Retort), even to the very End of the Beak, with a Sort of 
Stuff made of Potters Earth. 

2 . To set or station themselves round, to surround 
with hostile intent. 

a. To set upon or assail on all sides (a person). 
a 1225 Meid. Maregr. xvii, Dcs bounties habbet me biset. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15783 J>ei bigon to awake And him faste 
aboute biset. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. Ill. 143 Monkynde 
in po stat of innocense when he .. was not bysett wib entnyes. 
c 1440 York Myst. xliv. 55 pe Jewes hesettis vs in ilke aside. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de \V. 1531) 19 b, Than he is a stryp- 
plynge, all beset aboute with ennemyes. 1601 Suaks. ?W/. 
A. v. i. 88, I ..Drew to defend him, when he was be-,et. 
1718 Pope Iliad xvii. 148 The lioness .. beset by men and 
hounds. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets vii. 194 The Krinnye% 
whose business it is to beset the house of the evil-doer. 

b. To invest, or surround (a place); to besiege. 
(Not now said of a regular army besieging a town). 

a 1225 After. R. 300 pc buruh .. pet he heueden biset. 
1297 R. Glouc. 387 puderward he heyde vastc, And per 
caste! bysette. a 1300 Cursor M. 7056 In his tyme was troy 
biset. 0380 Sir Ferumb. 3539 For pc Amyral. .had be-set 
be brigge aboute With strengpe and with gynne. r 1520 
Adam Bel 47 in Hazl. E. P. P. 11 . 141 Thys place hath 
ben besette for you. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 111. 1*4. 
79 Salvages, well armed, had inuironed the house, and be¬ 
set the fields. 1740 L. Clarke Hist. Bible vi. 341 They 
went and beset the town by night. 1871 Freeman Norm. 
Coiuj. 11876) IV. xyiii. 107 The partizans of Oswulf beset the 
house where Copsige was. 

c. To occupy (a road, gate, or passage), e$p. so as 
to prevent any one from passing. 

a 1300 Cursor M. \ 5012 Wib harpe & pipe.. be wevepci him 
bisette. 1580 Baret Alv. B 559 All the wayes were beset with 
garrisonsof enemies. 1635 N. K. tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1.75 
Morton in the meane time beset all passages of access. 1753 
Life J. Frith (1829)76 Sir Thomas More .. persecuted him 
both by land and sea, besetting all the ways, havens, and 
ports. 1852 M r CuLLOCH Taxation Introd. 28 The mob, 
which beset all the avenues to the House of Commons. 

+ d. To circumvent, entrap, catch. Obs. 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. County. Farm 37 Hee shall make 
readie his Nets to catch Birds, and to beset the Hares. 

3 . fig. To encompass, surround, assail, possess 
detrimentally: a. said of temptations, dangers, 
difficulties, obstacles, evil influences. 

a 1000 Andreas iGr.) 1257 pa se hal^a waes .. earopancum 
beseted. c 1200Ormin 12954 O mannkinn batt wassail bisett 
Wipb siness pessterrnesse. a 1450 Knt.dehi Tour (1868* 58 
Whanne that two vices be sette one cuelle delite, gladly they 
bringe her maister into temptacion. 1611 Bible Heb. xii. 1 
Let vs lay aside .. the sinne which doth so easily beset vs. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 441 ? 1 [Man] is beset with Dangers 
on all sides. 1741 Richardson Pamela 1 .73 A poor Maiden, 
that is hard beset. 1848 Macaulay Hist . Eng. 1. 240 The 
difficulties bjy which the government was beset. 1874 H elps 
Soc. Press. ii. 18 The hopelessness which gradually besets 
all people in a great town like Ixmdon. 

b. of the difficulties, perils, obstacles which 
beset an action, work, or course. 

1800 Currie Life Burns (1800) I. Ded. 21 The task was 
beset with considerable difficulties. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
ConqJ 1876) 1II. xii. 254 The tale is beset with contradictions. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 138 The difficulties that beset such 
an explanation. 

C. of actual enemies forming schemes against 
one’s life or property, rare. 

1682 Luttrf.ll Brief Bet. (1857 j B 202 Our lives and estates 
are besett here. 

“b d, pass. To be possessed with devils). Obs. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 176/1 The deny Is that Saynt Ger- 
mayn had dryuen out of suche bodyes as were biseten. Ibid. 
*96/3 Men that were wood and byset with deuyls. 
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4 . gen. To close round ; to surround, hem in. 
(Often with some allusion to senses 2 and 3, as in 
1 to be beset by ice/) 

c 1534 tr. Pot. Vn-g. Eng. Hist. 11 8461 1 . 57 The townc..being 
on all sides becsctt with wooddes and fenns. 1642 Rogers 
Nunman 345 Foggy clouds which doe beset the cleare sky. 
1738 Wesley Ps. cxxxix. iv, Within thy circling Arms l lie 
Beset on every side. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. x. (18561 73 
We are now again fast, completely * beset.' 1870 Hawthorne 
Eng. Nofe-Bks. (1879) II. 243 The mountains which beset it 
round. 

II. To set (in fig. sense\ to bestow. All trans. 
+ 5 . To set or place (one’s mind, affections, faith, 

tnist, love) on or upon 'any one) ; —Set v. Obs. 

4*1175 Lamb. Horn. 101 Cristcne men 11c sculen heoie 
bilcafe bisettan on pore wconbdliche eahte. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pers. T. P532Thay ben accursed. .that on such filihe biset ten 
here bileeve. c 1440 Gencrydes 5021, 1 do very right,Though 
1 besette my loue on suche a knyght. c 1449 Pkcock Bepr. 
295 His over great trust which., he biseitid upon hem. 
1627 Bk Hall Metaphr. Ps. iv, Offer the truest sacrifice 
Of broken hearts, on God besetting Vour only trust. 

16 . To employ, expend, spend (one’s words, 
wit, money, time, pains, study). Obs . Cf. bestow. 

a 1240 Saio/es Warae in Lamb. Horn. 249 Warschipe pat 
best con biseiten hire wordesant echire werkes. a 1300 Dame 
Siriz 274 Neren never penes beter biset. 1340 Aycnb. 214 
Me sscl alneway wel do and wel besette pane time ine 
guode workes. ^ c 1386 Chaucer C. T. Frol. 279 This worthi 
man ful wel his witte bisette. e 1449 I’ecock Bepr. 11. i\\ 
195 Forto bisette so mich labour and coste aboute ymagis. 
41560 in Had. E. P, P. 1 . 207 Here ys thy pennyworth 
of ware; Yf thou thynke hyt not wcle besett, Gyf hyt 
another. 

t 7 . To bestow, apportion, allot, transfer; spec, 
to bestow or give in marriage. Obs. 

e 1230 Ha/i Meid. 9 The pourc [wuinmon) pat bcotS war- 
liche iicouen and biset uuele. c \-$z$ Chron. Eng. 492 in 
Ritsoas Met. Bom. II. 290 Thilke he delede on threo, Wel 
he bisette theo. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxii, Orgarus 
thought his doughter shold wel be maryed, and wel beset 
upon hym. 1494 Fabvan i. iv. 1 j He beset or apoynted 
to hym the Countre of Walys. 1599 Bp. H ml Sat. iv. iii. 69 
The bcarc his feirce-nesse to his brood besets, 
f 8. To set in order; arrange ; ordain. Obs. 

1413 E. Wills 1882 19, I, Richard >onge, Brewer of 
London, be-set iny testament in thys maner. 1494 Fabyan 
vi. elxxx. 178 Than this noble pryncc Edward, after time 
thinges, be set hym in an ordre. 41500 Bloiobol's Test, in 
Halliw. Nugx P. 3 Withoute tarying ye make your Testa¬ 
ment, And by good avicc alle thing well besett. 

III. To become, suit. Cf. Sc. set, Fr. seoir. 

f 9 . To become, look well on, befit, set off. Obs. 

1567 Drant Horace De ArteP. A iiij, Sad wordes beset a 
sorye face; thretynge, the visage grim. 1598 R. Pollock 
On 1 Thess. (1616) 258 (Jam.) If thou be the childe of God. 
doe as besets thy estate—sleep not, but wake. 

t b. intr. To go well or accord with. Obs. 

1599 Bp. Hall Sat. 1. vi. 13 How handsomely besets Dull 
spondees with the English dactilcts. 

Besetment (b/se-tment). [f. prcc. + -mknt.] 

1. r Fhe fact of be>ctting; eoner. that by which one 
is beset; esp. a besetting sin, weakness, or influence. 

1830 S. Warren Diary Physic. (18381 II. vi. 231 To her 
other dreadful besetments, Mrs. Dudleigh now added the 
odious and vulgar vice of—intoxication ! 1858 Gen. 1’. 

Thompson Audi Alt. P. 1 . xliv. 173 They yield to their 
peculiar besetments. 1867 W. Pi ngi lly Trans. Devon 
Assoc. 11 . 36 Amongst the besetments of the cultivators . is 
that of trusting to negative evidence. 

2 . A condition of being hemmed in hv persistent 
obstacles, c.g. that of a ship enclosed in icc. 

1853 Kane Grin nett Exp. xi. (1856 84 My journal must 
give its own picture of this season of ‘ besetment.' 1861 
Life IV. Scores by v. 9 1 A laughable incident occurred during 
the besetment. 

3 . A condition of being beset by enemies. 

1872 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. lix. 16 David’s besetment 
by Saul’s bloodhounds. 

Besetter b/se tai). [f. as prec. + -krF] One 
who or that which besets. 

1820 Coleridge in Blockv. Mag. VII. 630 There is one 
class of literary besetters who .. are highly amusing to all 
but the unlucky patient himself. 

Besetting, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -iscb] The 
action of surrounding with hostile intent. 

1549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 27 The besetting of one 
house to robbe it. 

Bese'tting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That besets; esp. in the expression besetting sin, and 
the like, in allusion to Heb. xii. i. 

1795 Southey Joan of Arc 11.69 Retaining still .. their old 
besetting sin. i860 Trench Scrm. Westm. Ab. xiii. 144 
We have everyone of us besetting sins .. sins, that is, which 
more easily get advantage over us than others. 1868 M. 
Pattison Acaiiem. Org. § 5. 210 The besetting danger of 
endowments—mental stagnation and apathy. 

1 Besew’, V. Obs. For forms see Sew. [OE. 
beslwian , f. Be- 1 -vslwian to Sew.] trans. To sew 
about, sew up. Hence Besew ed ppl. a. 

a Boo F.pinal Gl. 699 (Sweet, O. E. T. 80) Opere plumario 
bisiuuidi uuerei [Corpus Gl. 1450 bisiudi werci]. <11100 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wdicker Voc. 459 Besiwedfeder^eweorc. 41350 
Will. Paterne 1688 Mi^t we by coyntise com bi too skynnes 
of pc breme beres, and bisowe 3011 perinne. Ibid. 3117 
We be so sotiliche besewed in pise hides. 1393 Gower 
Conf III. 312 The dede body was besewed lit cloth of gold 
and laid therinne. 1599 A. M. GabelhoueYs Bk. Physic 
185/2 The besowede two little bandes. 

Besey, beseyge : see Besee, Besiege. 
Beshackle, etc.: see Be- pref. 


Beshade s b/pi-d), v. [OK. besccaJian , f. Be- 1 
+ sccadian to Shade.] To envelop in shade, over¬ 
shadow. Hence Besha-ded ppl. a. 

a 1000 Salomon <5- Sat. <Gr.) 339 For hwam besceadcd heo 
muntas and moras? 1393 Gower 1 II. ii i The highe tre the 
ground heshadeth. 1423 Jas. I. King is Q. xxxii, So thik 
the bewis and the leues grene Beschadtt afl the aleyes that 
there were, a 1606 Sylvester Magnif. 975. 1621 Quarles 
Argalustf P. in. Wks. 1881 II 1 . 273/1 She wore A Crownc of 
burnisht Gold, beshaded o’re With Foggs and rory mist. 
1827 Carlvle Germ. Bom. Ill, 274. 1862 Barnes Bhymes 
Dorset Dial. II. 125 Bezkle the hill’s besheiided head. 

Beshadow(b/ja-d^i), V. For lormssee Shadow. 
[M K. bishadewen, j)rob. OF. Hcsceadwiati ; cf. 
OHG. biscatawefi, MHG, besehatewen, Du. be- 
schaduwcn ; f. bi-, Be- 1 + OTeut. (Goth.) skad m w- 
jan, in OH. sceadwian, to Shadow.] trans. To 
cast a shadow upon, to shade, overshadow ; also 
fig. Hence Besha dowed ppl. a. 

a 1300 Cursor M . 10885 And goddes owne vertu now Sbal 
pe bishadc-we for rnonnes prow, c 1320 Seuyn Sag AY. 586. 
1496 ifives 4- Pa up. <W. de W.) iv. v. 166/1 The croppe .. 
bysdiadoweth the rote for the hole of the sonne. 1558 
Phai:r s-Encid ix. Cc iij, 'J heir heads to hcauen they lift .. 
Beshadowyng broad the bows. 1883 Century Mag. XXV 11 . 
47 All is so profoundly beshadowed by huge tree?,. 
Bcshag, beshake, beshawled ; see Be- pref. 
Beshame (b/J^’m', v. [f. Be* 4 + Shame sb.] 
To cover with shame, put to shame. 

1556 Arp. Parker /’W/Yrxxxviii.px]. 109 Beshame me not. 
1832 Thiri.wai.l in Philo/. Mus. 1 . 490 Controversy is the 
clement of the learned person who ha> undertaken to 
beshame and chastise me. 

Beshan, native name of Balm of Mecca : see 
Balm sb. 10. 

Beshea’r, v. For forms see Shear v. [WGer.: 
OK. bescieran - OHG. bi seer an (MUG. be sc hern, 
Gcr. and Du. hcschercfi ', f. hi -, Be- i, 3 + seer an to 
She Ait.] / rans. To shear or shave all round ; 
hence, to shear, shave, or cut clean off. 

4893 K. ,Kli red Ores. iv. xi. § r Hie eal hiera heafod be- 
scearen. 41000 /Kli ric Judg. xvi. 17 1c mes na;fre ge- 
efsod 11c n.cfrc bcscoren. a 1300 Cursor M. 12231. 1 caitif 
al nu am bi->corn [Gort. btsclmm]. 

(Still possible : at least in pa. pple. beshorn. J 
t Beshe d, v. Obs. Also bisehed. [ME. 1. 
Be- 2 + Shed v .] trans. 

1. To perfuse, drench, moisten, wet [with). 

1382 Wnclif 1 Kings .wiii. 28 'I’o the tyme that thei weren 
alle beshed with blood. 1388 — fsa.W. 10 As reynand --now 
.. lillith the crihe. and bixhedith it. — Esther xv. 8. 

2 . To shed (blood). 

1474 Caxton Cbesse 111. iii. <1860 7 Or he had do beshedde 
I?be shedde] ony blood he wepte. 

tBeshe*nd, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Be- 2 4- 
Shend z\] trans. To ruin. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14838 Allas ! nu has he ;u bischent. 

Besher, variant of Beausikk, ancestor. Obs. 
Beshet, obs. form of Besiict r. 

Beshield, etc.: see Be- pref 
Beshine (h/Jai’n), v. For forms see Shine. 
[Com. Teut.: OF. bi-, besclnan - OFrU. bischifia, 
OS., 01 IG. biscinan (MHG. beschinen. mod.G. 
bcschtincn), Du. bcschijnen. Goth, bi skein an O 
Teut. *bisktnan ; f. bi-, Be- 1 + skinan , in OE. 
sc in an, to Shine.] Hence Beshone ppl. a. 

1 . trans. To shine about or upon ; to light up, 
illumine. Obs. bcf. 1600, but used anew by Carlyle. 

a 1000 Kiddles <Gr.) lxxii. 17 potuie mec hea6osi^cl scir 
besciued. < 1200 Ormin 18851, And heffness lihht bishinepp 
all Mannkinne pessterrnesse. a 1300 in Wright Pop. Treat. 
Sc. 132 As an appel the urtlic U round, so that evere mo 
Half the urthc the sonne hi-schyneth, hou so^ hit evere go. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (RollsSer.) VI. 293 Alcuinus byschoon 
pat Iond wip ti^t of his lore. 1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. 
M. An re/. (1546) Qb, Whan the sonne is sette, it beshyneth 
not the world. 1831 Carlvle MiscA 1837' 11 .270The world— 
beshone by the young light of Love. 1850 Blackie sEschy- 
tus I. Pref. 23 The sun-beshone tiers of an ancient theatre. 

t 2 . intr. with upon. Obs. 

a 1300 A'. Horn 12 Fairer ne inCte no beo born, Ne no rein 
upon binne Nc sunne upon bischine. 
t 3 . trans. To fall or light upon. Obs. rare. 

1574 Hfllowf.s Gueuara's Ep. (1584*275 Kvcry time, that 
with the cold my stomach beginneth to belke, presently 1 
say, a shame beshine Doctor Melgar. 

t Beshi'ning, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. -1- -ingK] 
Illumination, lighting up; ? effulgence. (See quot.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. vm. xiii, [Lumen differt a 
luce , sient species a genere) Byschinynge and l>*3t ben diuerse, 
as species and gernlir, for eticry bischinynge is lyjtc, but not 
a3enwarde euer>* ly^te is biscltinynge. Ibid. vm. xxviii. 
340 One bishynynge comyth nat in to the substaunce of a 
uothcr though it seme to the syghte that they ben joyned. 
Beshiver, beshod, beshont, beshower: see 
Be- pref. 

Beshrew (b/iJr/ 7 -), V. arch. Forms : 4 be-, by- 
schrewe, bishrewe, (6 bescro), 6-7 beshrow(e, 
4-7 beshrewe, 5- beshrew. [f. Be- 2 + Shhew v.] 
f 1 . trans. To make wicked or evil; to deprave, 
pervert, corrupt. Obs . 

41325 Poem temp. Edw. H. 45 pis world is al beshrewed. 
1382 Wyclif Prov. x. 9 Who forsothe beshrewith I1388 
makith schrewid ; Vulg. depravat] his weies, shal be maad 
opene. — i Kings xi. 4 The herte of hym is beshrewid bi 
wymmen. 1393 Gower Conf. 1 .63 His herte is all besbrewed, 
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1556 Abp. Parker Psalter\ v \. 161 What iksh can do, though 
all beshrowd, I feare no whit at all. 

J* 2 . To treat evilly, use ill, abuse. Obs . 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 115 Thus they went from the 
game begylyd and beglued Nether on other wyst horn they 
went besnrewyd. 

13 . To invoke evil upon,-to wish (one) all that 
is bad, to invoke a curse on ; to curse, objurgate, 
or blame greatly, as the cause of misfortune. Obs . 

1777 Lancl. P. PL B.iv. 168 A schireues clerke byschrewed 
al pc route. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Frol. 844 Now eltes, 
frerc, l blshrewe thy face. Quod this Somonour, and 1 bi- 
shrewe me But if I telle tales two or thre Of freres. C1485 
Digby Myst. {1882) II. 88 Hye the faster, 1 beshrew thi 
skynne. 1533 More Debcll. Salem Wks. 948/2, I durste 
well in the same worde (Some saye» beshrewe hym, and 
beshrowe hym agayne. 164a Fuller Holy <$- Prof St. iv. 
ix. 280 He hath just cause to beshrewhis fingers. 1682 N. O. 
Boi/eaus Lutrin n. 106 Trembling she lay, and in her heart 
beshrewed him. 

b. Now only in imprecatory expressions {be- 
shrew me, thee, etc.): 'Evil befall, mischief take, 
devil take, curse, hang! 1 ; also, with weakened 
force, 'plague on,’ and often humorous or playful. 
arch. [Perhaps not imperative, but an elliptical 
form like [I) thank you! (/) pray! (/) prithee /] 

1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. fewe ll iii. 63 Then beshrowe 
the lyar. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 55 Marry beshrew my 
hand, I fit should giue your age such cause of feare. 1604 
— Oth. iv. iii. 78 Beshrew me, if I would do such awrong For 
the whole world. 1768 Sterne Sent, fount. (17751 85 be¬ 
shrew the sombre pencil! said I. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii, 
Beshrew me if thou passest this door with dry lips. 1856 
Bryant Strange Lady iii, Be-shrew my erring bow ! 

+ Beshrewing. Obs. [f. prcc.] Used by 
Purvey to translate refrenantem of the Vulgate. 
? Turning awry. 

1388 Wyclif Isa. ix. 14 And the Lord schal lecse fro 
Israel the heed and the tail, crokynge and bischrcwyngc, 

[ 1382 shrew ende] ether refreynynge , in o dai. 

Besliriek, beshrivel, beshroud, ete.: see Be-. 

+ Beshrcrmp, v. Obs. rare — l . ? = Beshrew 3. 

1547 Boorde Jntrod. Kn cruel. 207 When they be angry, 
lyke bees they do swarme ; I beshromp them,they have don 
me much harmc. 

tBeshu't, v. Obs . For forms see Shut. 

[ME. bebishet , - shut , f. bi-, Be- i +Shut v.] 

1 . trans. To shut in, enclose, surround ; to shut 
up, confine, imprison. 

a 1300 A". Atis. 5765 Hy founden many lake and pett With 
irowes and thornes byshett. 1393 Lancl. P. PL C. xxn. 
167 in an hous al by-shutt and here dore barred. 1470 
Harding Chron. cxlii. iv, A lady of greate beautec she was 
hold Bcshet in pry son in paynes strong. 

b. fig. To include, comprise. 

1340 Ayenb. 97 Ine [me ztue wordes bye}? besset . al 
summe of he newe laje. 

2 . To shut out, exclude. 

C1330 Amis <$- A mil. 1937 And that brought him to that 
state Stodc bKchct, withouten the gate. 

t Besi bbill£, ppl - a. Obs. rare. [f. Be- + 
Sib a. of kin, sF. atfinity; cf. resembling.] Used 
by Warner for: Resembling, having a likeness to. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. Iv. 246 Her selfe meane while, 
false-Paradiz'd, besybbing AEsops croc .. did end her song 
in woe. 1606 — xvi. ciii. 405 Such bastard Courtnals serue 
but Turns, beSibbing Coyns of brasse. 

Beside (b/said), adv. and prep. Forms: 3-4 
bisiden, 3-5 bi-side, -syde, byside, 4 bisid, 
-syd, -seid, (bezide), 4-5 besiden, bysyde, 4-6 
bisyde,n, besyde, 5 byside(n, 4-beside. [NIK. 
bi siden, bisiden OE. be sidan, i.e. be by, si dan 
(dat. sing.) side. Found in OE. only as two 
words, but by 1200 used as an adverb and preposi¬ 
tion. Cf. the similar history of Bi halve, which in 
early times was a synonym of this.] 

A. adv. 

1 . By the side, by one’s side. + a. lit. Obs. 

^1205 Lay. 12281 Bisiden heogunnen heongen cniucsswiSc 

longe. c 1386 Chaucer Frankt. T. 513 To Britaigne tooke 
they the righte way Aurelius and this Magicien bisyde. 
C1430 Syr Tryant . 545 Some on horsy* and some besyde. 
1590 A. Mcnday Eng. Rom ay tie Life in Hart. Mi sc. v. 

156 Kirbie, quaking when be felt the cart goe away, 
looked styU how ncere the end of it was, till he was quite 
beside. 

+ b. Side by side in rank, on a level. Obs. rare. 

134 o Ayenb. 125 Hi yelt .. loue to ham J>ct bye)> bezide, 
grace to ham bet byej> bene}*;. 

c. Hard by, close, near. arch. + Rarely of time 
(see quot. 1380). Obs. (Mostly an elliptical use 
of the prep., or with here-, there-, in place of 
object.) 

1297 R. Glouc. 558 po sei he fer biside .. }>e cries baner 
of uloucetre. 01314 Guy Warm. 56 An ahbay That was 
bisiden on the way. c 1380 Wyclip Set. Wks. 111 . 44 [Vulg. 
fuxta est diesperdicioitis) Bisyde is )?cday of perdicioun.. 
Biside, |jat is, ncer is fe day [1611 Dcut. xxxii. 35 at handf 
1517 Torkington Pitgr.(\88.\\ 20 A lity 11 ther be syd stondyth 
an old Churche. 1798 Coleridge A nc. Mar. iv. x, The mov¬ 
ing moon went up the sky. .and a star or two beside. 1805 
Southey Madoc in Azt. xvi, Mervyn beside, llangs over 
his dear mistress silently. 

2 . In addition, over and above ; = Besides 2 (by 
which this is now usually expressed). 

1297 R. Glouc, 92 Of be lond of France, and of o]>er londcs 
bi syde. 1393 Gower Cottf I. 30 llem nedeth. .Ofstraunge 
londcs hclpe beside. 1477 Earl Rivfrs (Caxton) Dictes 144 


The goode dedis that thou shah do besyde. 1591 Shaks. 

1 lien. VI, iv. i. 25 My selfe, and diuers Gentlemen beside. 
1692 K. Walker Epictetus' Mor. xx, Now if the same Be¬ 
haviour be your Guide, In all the actionsof your life beside. 
1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxiv. (18061 143 We can marry her to 
another .. and what is more, she may keep her lover beside. 
1825 Carlyle Sc/t/Her 1.(184$) n It was Ly stealth if he read 
or wrote any thing beside. 

b. As an additional consideration ; moreover ; 
— Besides A 2 b (by which now usually expressed). 
159a Greene Art Conny Catch, in. 8 The Maide.. was not 
a little ioyfull to see him : beside, shee seemed proud that her 
kinsman was so neat a youth. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 127 
Beside he was a shrewd philosopher. 1871 Browning 
Balaustion (1881) 148 Beside, when he found speech, you 
guess the speech. 

3 . Otherwise, else; = Besides 3 (by which this 
is now usually expressed). 

1588 Shaks. L.L. L. 1. i. 40 And one day in the week to 
touch no food, And but one meal on euery day beside. 1649 
Milton Eikon Pref. C, Rebels .. to God in all thir actions 
beside. 1734 Pope Ess. Matt iv. 243 To all beside as much 
an empty shade. 1816 J. Wilson City of Plague u. i. 146 
We talk'd Of thee and none beside. 1843 E. Jonf.s Sens.fy 
Evcnt 57 And these forgetting, al) beside in life will darken. 
+ 4 . On or to one side, apart. Obs. (Now Aside.) 

<11375 Cursor .1/. 3622 (Trind, She went bi syde & hir 
biJjou3t. 1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 344 The toythir bataills 
suld be gangand Bisid on ski, a Util) space. 1 1400 A pot. 
Loll. 56 Peter tok him be side, & be gan to blam him. 
c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 11.191 Goo thou .. In-to the Cyte 
alytyll bc-syde. 1551 Robinson tr. More's L’top. 152 Whiles 
y armies be fighting together in open feld, they a lide 
beside not farre of knele upon their knees. 

f b. esp. with set, put , leave, etc. (See Aside 4). 
1414 Brampton Penit. Ps. lxxxvi. 33 Lust and lykyng I 
sette be syde. 1436 Pol. Poems * 18^9 11 - 187 Veue us grace 
alle sloughte to leuc bysyde. 1548 l dall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Matt. i. 21 1 le set his elder brother besyde. a 1604 Hasmer 
Chron. Irel. 17 In the end the two sonnes were put beside. 

j' 5 . Toward the side, sidewise. Obs. ( = Aside 7). 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1221 Lamydon at the laste lokit besyde. 
+ 3. By the side so as to miss, by, past. To go 
beside : to pass on one side, to miss. Obs. 

c 1430 Stans Puer 60 in Babees Bk. < 1 S68> 31 Fillc not )u 
spoon lest in enringe It schcede hi side, it were not com¬ 
mendable. 1526 t'i/gr. Perf{ W. deW. 1531135 b, And where 
it purposeth to go ouer the brydge, it gothe besyde, and 
falleth into the dyche. 1592 Shaks. Ven. <y Ad. 981 Vet 
sometimes falls an orient drop beside Which her cheek melts. 
B. prep. 

1 . lit. By the side of; hence, close to, hard by. 

a. strictly. By the side of a person, animal, or 
thing that has a recognized side. (The more de¬ 
finite by the side of, by his, her, etc. side, is now 
often used instead, as being more distinct from b.) 

c 1205 Lay. 21408 per fajht Baldulf bisiden his broSer. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 3873 Bisid lya al night he lai. Ibid. 1787 
pc Icon suam beside f>c hert. 1493 Festival/ yW. de W. 1515) 
10 Thenne falleth his sede besyde the waye. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf (W. dc W. 1531) 155'The thefe that honge on the crosse 
besyde our lorde. 1611 Bible Ps. xxiii. 2 Ho lcadcth nice 
beside the still waters. 1712 Si ei lk Sped. No. 460 p 7 The 
boy who stood beside her. 1727 Thomson Summer 11 Be¬ 
side the brink Of haunted stream. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. //'. 
xxi. (1806) 125 Wc sate beside his kitchen fire. 1816 J. Wilson 
City of Plague 1. i. 319 Let me sit down beside you. 

b. Less exactly ; Close to, near any part of, by. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8207 And did be siden paim laumpis 

liht. 4:1320 Settyti Sag. (W.) 3315 That eastell That the so 
ran fast byside, e 1375 Wyclif Wks. 1880) 189 She saat 
bisiden cristis feet, c 1430 l/eno Good Wife , etc. 172 in Babees 
Bk. (1 863 1 41 Please weel pi nel^boris bat dwdle pee biside. 
1611 Bible Song. Sot. i. 8 Feede thy kiddes Lcside the shep- 
heards tents, c 1680 Beveridge Serm.{i’]?<p 11 . 299 It doth 
not fall upon him but beside him. 1884 L. Keith / enetia's 
Loz'. II. 11 You '11 come beside us in the drawing room. 

fc. Formerly with names of towns, etc., where 
v r e now use by, near. Obs. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 31 pe hordes wakeden ouer here 
oref biside pe burch hclleem. 1297 R. Glouc. 5^8Toatoun 
biside Wircctre, pat Kemeseie ihote is. 1382 Wyclif Gen. 
xiii. 18 Ahratn .. dwellide biside the valcy of Mambre. 1418 
E. E. B'7/A-ii 882» 32 Seint Gyles beside HolUiurne. 1523 
Ld. Berners Eroiss. i. xiv. 14 At tliepalaice of Westminster, 
beside London. 1581 Marbeck Bk. of .Votes 556 He .. was 
buried a little beside the same Citic. 

d. fig. {a.) Side by side with in rank, on a 
level with. ( b .) By the side of for comparison, 
compared with. 

1513 Douglas VEneis\. Prol. 365 Besyde Latyncour langage 
is imperfUe. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. {1851) 1 . Pref. 20 
Gainsborough's power of colour .. is capable of taking rank 
beside that of Rubens. 

2 . In addition to, over and above, as well as ; 
= Besides B 2 (by whieh now nsually expressed). 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3697 Bot speciel prayers with 
gude entente, pat es made besyde pe sacramentc. c 1380 
- Wyclif Set. Wks. 111 . 435 For pise sixe kyndenessis bysyde 
goostliche su(Tragics. 1558 lip. Watson Sev. Sacr. xxx. 191 
'The priest.. beside his praiers, doth minister the outwarde 
sacrament of Aneiling. 1611 Birle Lev. xxiii. 38 Beside the 
Sabbaths of the Lord, and beside your gifts. 1774 Sir J. 
Reynolds Disc, vi. (1876) 396 Beside his master Andrea 
Sacchi, he imitated Rafacllc. 183a J. C. Hare in Phiiol. 
Museum I. 59 Beside the planets usually seen, there are 
other stars. 1879 Lewes Study Psychol. 70 Other men be¬ 
side ourselves. 

t b. with obj. clause ; = Besides B 2 b. Obs. 

1651 Life Father P.Sarpt (1676)87 The Pope, beside that 
he is the head of Religion, is also a Prince. 

3 . Other than, else than ; = Besides B 3 (by 
1 which this is now usually expressed). 


c 1400 Apol. Loll. 41 If he haue ani ping hi syd pe Lord, 
pe Lord schal not be his part. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 238 b, In y« whiche commaundement is prohybyte .. 
all other maner of lechery, besyde the acte of matrimony. 
1621 Bp. Mountacu Diatnbac 422 No man beside Festus, 
in that fragment, doth tell us, etc. 1710 Shaftesb. Charae. 1. 
§3(*737)L 65 None can understand the Speculation beside 
those who have the Practise. 1827 Bp. Heber Hymn , Only 
Thou art holy, there is none beside Thee, Perfect in power, 
in love, and purity. 

f 4 . Outside of, out of, away from. Obs. 
f a. By the side of so as to pass without contact, 
by the outside of, past, by. To go beside (L . prat- 
tertre) : to pass by, pass over, miss. To look 
beside : to overlook, fail to see, miss. Obs. 

c 1375 Wyclip Sertn. Scl. Wks. 1 . 15 pci tristen on n3t of 
mannis lawe, and gone ofte beside j)e sope. 1182 — Prov. 
xix. 11 The glorie of hym is to go beside wicke tningys I1388 
to passe ouerc wickid thingis]. 1627 Bp. Hall Epist. iv. iii. 
341 Let vs but open our eyes, we cannot looke beside a lesson. 
1629 Gaule Jloty Modn.gs Oh, doe him not the wrong to 
looke beside him, for if you sec him not, hee comes by to no 
purpose. 

t b. Of position : Outside of, out of, away from. 
e 1400 Apot. Loll. 1 To reduce me in to b c *b l we y« if 1 
haue gon biside wey in ani ping. 1555 in Strype Eccl. 
Mem. III. 11. App. xlvii. 143 Beside and without the com- 
passe cf the same Articles. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. 1. 502 
As of Vagabonds we say That they are ne'er beside their 
way. 

t e. Of removal, deprivation: Out of, away 
from ; esp. with put, set, pluck, etc. Obs. 

i543Udall, etc. Erasm. Par., Matt. ii. 25 Least he should 
be set beside the kingdome whiche he. .held. 1551 Robinson 
tr. Mores Utop. 133 If they by couyne or gilc be wiped 
beside their goodes. 1553 87 Foxe A. <5- M. II. 38a He 
puL the new Pope Alexander beside the cushion and was 
made pope himself. 1570 87 Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1806) 
II. 60 One of them taking displeasure with his father .. 
stepped to him and plucking her (a falcon] beside his fist 
wrong her neck. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. { 1701) 2/1 
Neleus Son of Cordrus being put beside the Kingdom of 
Athens by his younger Brother Medon. 

5 . fig. senses from 4. 

a. Out of a mental state or condition, as beside 
one's patience, one's gravity, one's wits ; now only 
in Beside oneself : out of one’s wits, out of one’s 
senses; cf. F. hors de soi, Ger. ausser sieh. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. ^8 Mad and beside berself. 
1526 Frith Dhp. Purgat. 175 The man was almost beside 
himself, and then was he sent to Oxford. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. 
IV, in. i. 179 F.nough to put him quite beside his patience. 
1611 Bible Acts xxvi. 24 Festus saidc with a lowd voyce, 
Paul, thou art beside [ Tin dale besides] thy selfe, much 
learning doeth make thee mad. 1716 Lady M. W. Mon¬ 
tague Lett. I. vi, 20'This question almost put him beside his 
gravity 1827 Hood Hero Learnt, evii, Like an enchanted 
maid beside her wits. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 399, 
1 felt quite beside myself for joy and gratitude. 

b. Away from, wide of (a mark); apart from, 
not embraced within (a plan, purpose, question). 

1533 More Dobell. Salem Wks. io2i/2He speketh al beside 
the purpose. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. 118S4) 51, I take 
it, M. Proctor was beside his book. 1691 Ray Creation 
1. (1704) 64 Because it is beside my Scope. 1853 Robertson 
Serin. Ser. tit. xiii. 158 The distinction, .isan altogether false 
one and beside the question. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 
1 . iii. 285'The point on which the battle was being fought 
lay beside the real issue. 1883 Manch. Guard. 22 Oct. 5/3 
Really this question is beside the mark. 

f c. Beyond the range or compass of {L. prater) ; 
utterly apart from ; hence sometimes approaching 
the sense * contrary to.’ Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (\V. de W. 1531) 14 b, No persone may re- 
ceyue .. the counseylcs uf the holy goost, excepte he haue 
besyde nature a spirituall eare. 1548 Geste Pr. Masseq 8 
It is institute besyde Gods wrytten wordes and so contrarie 
to the same, a 1619 Fotherry A theom . 11. viii. § 2(1622) 281 
Vcrtucs are begotten in vs, neither by nature, nor beside 
nature, c 1688 South Serm. <17x5) 462 A Lye is properly an 
outward Signification of something contrary to, or, aL least, 
beside the inward Sense of the Mind a 1758 J. Edwards 
in N. Worcester Atoning Sacr. (1830) 140 Old men seldom 
have any advantage from new discoveries, because these 
are beside a way of thinking which they have been long used 
to. 1773 Johnson /,<7/.(i788’I.)xxiii. 106 At Durham,beside 
all expectation, 1 met an old friend. 

+ C. Comb. Bosi'de-forth, besides-forth adv., 
moreover, further; beside-sitter, one who sits 
beside, an assessor; besideward, ? outside, hard 
by, in the vicinity. Obs . 

1377 Lancl. P. PL B. xvh. 22 Judas Macabeus, 3 e anc i 
sexty jjousande bisyde forth ']bat ben nou3t seyen here. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke i. 17 And yet was besides- 
forth an ungodly and a wicked person. 1340 Ayenb. 40 t>e 
kueade bezidezitteres, bet yeue)> be kueade redes to pe 
demeres. 1460 Pol. RcL & L. Poems (1866' 116 To men pat 
in be cyte dwelle; And men fat dwellen be-sydwarde. 

Besides (b/soi dz), adv. and prep. Forms: 
3-4 bisides, 4 bi-, bysidis, bysydes, 5-6 be- 
sydes, -is, 5- besides. [f. Beside + r of the 
advb. genitive, here probably a northern sub¬ 
stitute for the southern -en of bisiden. This has 
been used in all the senses of Beside, but is now 
used, in prose, only in senses 2, 3, for which it is 
the proper word.] 

A. adv. 

f 1 . By the side; close by, near ; = Beside A 1. 
c 1205 Lay. 5181 Brcnnes (wende] bisidcs mid his folke of 
Burguine. e 1340 Gasv. <y Gr. Knt. 76 Smal senda) bisides, 
a selure hir ouer. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 114 Heer besydes is 
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a foreste. c 1450 Lonelich Grail x liv. 388 Josephs in that 
Castel not ne was, but at anothir besides in that plas. 

2 . In addition, over and above, as well. 

1564 Haward Eutropius vi. 52 He deprived him of a 
portion of his kingdom, and assessed hym to pay a great 
summe of mony besides. 1611 Bible Gen. xix.12 And the 
men said vnto Lot, Hast thou here any besides? 1821 
Keats Isabel liv, It drew Nurture besides, and life, from 
human fears. 1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece II. 
xvt. 149 There are, besides, many marble slabs with long 
Greek inscriptions. 

b. Introducing a further consideration: As an 
additional or further matter, moreover, further. 

1596 Shaks. Merck,. V. 11. i. 15 Besides, the lottrie of my 
destenie Bars me the right of voluntarie choosing. 168a 
Norris Hierocles 8 Besides, God is not at all Honour’d by 
the most costly oblations. _ 1774 Burkf. A/tier, Thar. Wks. 

11 . 384 Besides, they were indemnified for it. 1858 Bright 
Reform, Sp. (1876) 282 There is, besides, this great signifi¬ 
cant fact. Mod. It is rather too late to go out; besides, 1 
am tired. 

3 . Other than that mentioned, otherwise, else. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen . /K, 111. i. 185 Which, .leaves behinde 

a stayne Upon the beautie of all parts besides, a 1694 
Tillotson Serm. 1 . i. (R.) An ignorant man, whatever he 
may know besides, a 1704 Locke (J.) Robbers, who break 
with all the world besides, must keep faith among them¬ 
selves. 1768 Blackstone Comm. I. 4 Knowledge, in which 
the gentlemen of England have been more remarkably dc- ' 
ficient than those of all Europe besides. 

14 . = Beside A 6. Obs . (Now Aside.) 

1611 Beaum. & Fl. Maid’s Trag. v. (1679) 19 The blows 
thou mak’st at me arc quite besides. 1650 Bulwer Anlhro • 
pomet. xi. U653' 184 They never faile, or cast it besides. 
1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 152/2 He was so thought¬ 
ful, that going to put Incense into a Censer, he put it besides. 

B. prep. 

+ 1 . = Beside B i. Obs. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 31 Da com on angel of heuene to 
hem, and stod bisides hem. a 1300 Cursor M. 16878 In a 
}ard bisides pe tune. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xiii. 1 Jhcsus.. 
sat bisides the sse. 1480 Caxton Trevisa's Descr. Eng;. 6 
At Stonhcnge besides Salesbury. 1542 Udall Erasm. 
Apoph. 316 b, I would .. make you roome here besides me, 
but that I sitte in so narrowe a roome myself. 1605 Stow 
Ann. 372 King Edward kept his Christmasse at Kenington 
besides Lambeth. 1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) 208 
Hold .. your Right Hand close besides your Left Hand. 

2 . Over and above, in addition to, as well as. 
(This and the next are the ordinary current senses.) 

*535 Joye A Pol. Tindale 24 Besydis thys condempnacion 
of me by hearsaye. 1552 Huloet, Besydcs that , prxterca. 
1557 N. T. (Geneva) Luke xvi. 26 Besydes all this, betwene 
you and us there is a great gulfeset. [So x6n.l c 1680 Beve¬ 
ridge Serm. (1720) I. 484 Besides that., they have some- 
part of his word solemnly read. 1783 Ld. Hailes Anc. Chr. 
Ch. ii. 50 St. Paul..became acquainted with many Chris¬ 
tians besides his converts. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. 
vii. (ed. 5) 112 The Emperor, besides the sword .. receives 
a ring as the symbol of his faith, 
b. with obj. clause. 

1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sluph. Cal. Mar. Gloss., Besides 
that the. .affection . .tormenteth the mynde. 1586 Cogan 
Haven Health (1636) 97 Besides that this water cooleth all 
the tnward parts, it doth greatly helpe the stone. :86o Mill 
Repr. Govt. (1865) 59/2 The representatives of the majority, 
besides that they would themselves be improved in quality 
. .would no longer have the whole field to themselves. 

3 . Other than, else than: in negative and in¬ 
terrogative (formerly sometimes in affirmative) 
sentences, capable of being rendered by ‘except, 
excluding.’ 

c 1375 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 393 No man may putt an-oper 
ground hysidis but bat is putt [So 1382 N.T. 1 Cor. iii. 11; 
1388 outtakun; Tino., Coverd., Genev., i6u,then; Rltem. 
beside.] c 1534 tr. Pol. Vcrg. Eng. Hist. 1 .22 England is well 
stored with all kinde of beeastes, besides asses, mules, cam- 
mels, and elephants. 1651 Hobbes Leviatk. n. xxii. 116 
Not the act of the Body, nor of any other Member thereof 
besides himselfe. a 1716 South 12 Serm. (1717) IV. 37 The 
Jews, .for ever unsainting all the world besides themselves. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 110 ?i No living Creature ever 
walks in it besides the Chaplain. 1758 Jortin Erasm. I. 
266 In the opinion of every one besides himself. Mod. Have 
you nothing to tell us besides what wc have already heard ? 
14 . = Beside B 4. a. Past, by. Obs. 

1634 Preston Hew Covt. 62 Careful that none of this water 
run besides the mill. 1639 Fuller Holy Warx. iL <1647) 
232 King Philip missed of his expectation, and the morsel 
fell besides his mouth. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 
468/2 [He] proposed sophisms to the disputants, slipping 
besides the sense. 1680 Observ. on * Curse Ye Meroz * 5 No 
sooner did they perceive the waters begin to run besides 
their Mill..but they turned Cat in Pan , and cursed as fast 
the contrary way. 

+ b. Opposition : Out of, away from, off. Obs. 
1537 Tindale Exp. 1 John Wks. IL 183 Thou inayest 
well,besides Christ, know him [God] as a tyrant. 1607 Top- 
sell Serpents 769 vKlianus was a little besidesthe way, 
when he set down maerous for microns. 1641 Vind. Smec- 
tymnuus § 7. 90 He tels us we are besides the Cushion. 

+ e. Of removal: Out of, away from, off. To 
put besides : to put out of, do out of, deprive of. 

*551 Robinson tr. More’s Utop. 41 The husbandmen ..by 
coueyne and fraude .. be put besydes it. 1577 IIolinshed 
Citron. I. 173/1 The Englishmen .. desirous .. to shake off 
the yoke of Danish thraldome besides their necks and 
shoulders. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xiv, § 5(1873) 159 
Doth not only put a man besides his answer. 1654 Ussher 
Ann. v. 88 That no God was able to put him besides his 
Kingdom. 1702 Eng. Tkeophrast. 47 An extravagant love 
. .puts the Philosopher besides his Latin. 

5 . fig. (from 4 .)«Beside B 5. 


•p a. Out of any mental state; hence Besides 
oneself : see Beside B 5 a. Obs. 

1526 Tinoale Acts xxvi. 24 Paul, thou arte besides thy 
selfe. 1535 Joye A pot. Tindale 36, I am suer Tindale is 
not so far re besydis his comon sencis. 1611 Bible2 Cor. v. 

13 Whether wee bee besides our selues. .or whether we bee 
sober. 1690 Locke Hunt. Uttd.n. xxvii. (1605) 186 Ourway 
of speaking in English, when we say such an one is not 
himself, or is besides himself.. as if.. the self same Person 
was no longer in that Man. 

f b. = Beside B 5 b. Obs. 

1581 R. Goade in Confer. 11. (1584) 1 iiij b, You fall to 
discoursing cleane besides the purpose. 1651 LillyAsh- 
mole Autobiogr. (1774 1 172 Its besides my task to write the 
life of the late King. 1699 Bentley Phal. 219 Though it 
be quite besides the subject. 

f c. Beyond ; — Beside B 5 c. Obs. 

1564 Brief Exam. **h, Nothyng muste be brought into 
the Churche, besides or contrary to Scripture. 1577 Vau* 
troullifr Luthers Ep. Gal. 8 This thou aoest besides thine 
office; keepe thy selfe within thy bounds. Ibid. 36 If it 
teach any tiling besides or against Gods word. 1661 Bram- 
hall Just. I ’ ind. vii. 196The Pope can do nothing in France 
..either against the Canons or besides the Canons. 1668 
Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. iv. i.159 Tis besides 
nature. 1692 Locke Toleration W\. iv. Wks. 1727 II. 355 
A model so wholly new, and besides all experience. 

Besie, obs. form of Busy. 

Besiege (b/s/'d^), v. Forms: 3-6 bysege, 

4 biseche, 4 5 be-, bisege, 5 biseige, 7 be- 
siedge, -sige, 5- besiege. [ME. bi~, bybescge(ti, 
f. Be- 1 + sege(n i aphetic f. asegeiit , Assif.ge.] 

1 . trans. To sit down before (a town, castle, etc.) 
with armed forces in order to capture it; to lay 
siege to, beleaguer, invest. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc. 387 pys ost wende puderward .. And by- 
seged hen castel syx wouke wcl vastc. a 1300 Cursor M. 
9211 Twelve moneb he biseged hit. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 
4275 pyn barons..hat so bub bc-seged on pat four- 1382 
Wyclif Isa. xxi. 2 Stec^h vp, Elam, and bisege It', r. bi¬ 
seche] Medeba. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 9 A ccrteyn Cite, .was 
biseigyd with. .enemeys of be Emperoure. 1595 Shaks. John 
11. i. 489 This Cittic now byvsbesiedg'd. 1611 Bible i Saw. 
xxiii. 8 Saul called all the people together .. to besiege 
Dauid. and his men. 1671 Milton/*. R. hi. 339 Agrican 
with all his northern powers Besieg’d Alhracca. 1844 Thirl- 
wall Greece VIL lx. 67 Antigonus besieged the city for ten 
months. 

b. fig. and transf. 

n6oo Shaks. Sonn. ii, When forty winters shall besiege 
thy brow. x6ox — Alls Weil 11. i. 10 I he mallady 1 hat 
doth my life besiege. 1608 Armin Host A 'tun. 31 Having 
wrung offher neck, begins to besiedge that good morsel. 

2 . transf. To crowd round like a besieging 
army; to block up, hem in. 

1686 Gcntl. Recr. 1. 101 A Planet is besieged, when he is 
between the Bodies of the two.. Malevolcnts, Saturn and 
Mars. 17x7 Pope Elegy Unfort. Lady 38 Frequent hearses 
shall besiege your gates. 1789 Jefferson Corr. (1830) 20 
The people have besieged the doors of the bakers. 

3 . fig. To assail with importunate addresses or 
prayers. 

1712 Steele Sped. No. 534 r 5 There is one gentleman 
who besieges me as close as the French did Bouchain. 1737 
Popf. Hor. Ep. 1. vii. 29 Fools with compliments besiege yc. 
1850 Alison Hist. Europe VIII. 1 . § 45 The ministers were 
besieged with innumerable applications for every office. 1867 
Parkman Jesuits N. Amer. xix. (1875) 203 Pious souls.. who 
daily and nightly besieged Heaven with supplications. 

t Besiege, sb. Obs .; also 6 beseyge, 7 be- 
seige. [f. prcc. vb.] Besieging, siege. 

1552 Huloet, Besiegelaier, obscssor. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. 
II. 15 The besiege of Sagitta. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
ix. xxiv. * 1632) x 191 The besiege of 1 nis-Kcllen. 1664 Floddatt 
F. iii. 22 Your saults and hard besiege. 

Besiege d(b/V-dsd ),///.<?. [f.prcc.vb. + -edK] 

1 . Invested or surrounded by hostile forces. 

c 1440 Protnp. Parv. 27 Besegyde, obscssus. 1603 in Shaks. 
C. Praise 57 Of Helens rape and Troyes beseiged Towne. 
1795 Southey Joan of Arc x 1. 158 Our foes Haply may., 
quit in peace Besieged Orleans. 

b. absol. The people besieged. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turkes (1638) 320 Offering vnto the 
besieged..easie conditions of peace. 1863 Stanley Jew. 
Ch. xi. 2 The besieged and the besiegers alike were taken 
by surprise. 

2 . transf. Beset by an importunate crowd. 

1866 Crump Banking ii. 55 The funds., were instantly re¬ 
turned to the besieged bank. 

Besiegement (b/srdement). Also 7 be- 
siedg-. [f. as prec. + -ment.] The action of be¬ 
sieging or state of being besieged ; alsoX<T- 
1564 Golding Justine 31 (R.) Setting hefore their eies be¬ 
siegement. hungar, and the arrogant enemy. 1577 Test. 12 
Patriarchs (1604) 75 The Lord shall bring upon you famine, 
and.. wrathful besiegement. a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks, (1865) 
X. 481 An unheard-of way of besiegement. 

Besieger (b/srdgai). [f. as prec. -1- -ER 1 .] 
One who besieges. 

1580 B aret A Iv. B 570 A besieger, obscssor. 1594 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 313 Demetrius, surnamed the Be¬ 
sieger. 1633 H. Cogan Pinto's Trav. liii. (1663) 209 Permis¬ 
sion for the Besieged to converse with the Besiegers, 1709 
Steele Taller No. 18 l»6 The Besiegers were quiet in their 
Trenches, i860 Froude Hist. Eng. V. 80 The advanced 
works of the besiegers were, .close to the town. 

Besie'ging (b/srd3iq\ vbl. sb .; also 4 bi-, 
5 besegynge. [f. as prec. + -IXgK] The action 
of laying siege to (a place); the condition of 
being besieged. 


1382 Wyclif Ezck. iv. 2 Thou shall ordeyne a^ens it a 
bisegynge. 1388 — Jer, x. 17 Thou that dwellist in bi- 
segyng. 1560 Whitehornf. Art /f 7ir>r(i588' 93 b, The de¬ 
fending and besieging of townes. 1611 Bible Ecdus. 1 . 4 He 
..fortified the citie against besieging. 1801 Strutt Sports 
Past. 11. ii. 66 Chiefly used in besieging of cities. 
Besie’ging, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -IXG 2 .] 
That besieges ; employed in a siege. 

1813 Examiner 17 May 307/2 The besieging corps before 
Dantzick. 1820 Keais St. Agnes xl, The arras.. Flutter’d 
in the besieging wind’s uproar. 1863 Holland Lett. Joneses 
.\v, A will as patient, .as that which a besieging army needs. 

Besie gingly, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -lt 2 .] 
Urgently, importunately. 

1822 De Quincey Confess. Wks. I. 270 Any particular death 
.. haunts my mind more obstinately and bestegingly, in that 
season. 

Besigh b/sor v. [f. Be- 4 + Sigh vl\ To 
sigh over. 

c 1200 [sec Be- pref. 4.] 1827 Carlyle Germ. Romance 

I . 46 Besighing his past madness. 

f Besi’glit. Obs. rare. In 3 besijte, 4 besiht. 
[ME. besife , f. Besee v., and sife, Sight.] Con¬ 
sideration, determination, ordinance. 

1258 Proclam. Hen. Ill , The beside of than to foren iseide 
redesmen. ^1320 Cast, Louc 311 A bral..)>or\v be-siht of 
riht dom To strong prison was i-don- 
Besll(e, obs. form of Bezzle. 

Besilver b/si lvai), v. [f. Be- i + Silver v.] 
trans. To silver over, to cover or line with silver; 
also fig. lienee BesiTvcred///. a. 

16x0 G. Fletcher Christ's Fid. in Farr’s S. P. '1S47 61 
Many streams his banks besilvered. 1800 W. Taylor in 
Robbcrds Mem. 1 . 330 Yet how well he amalgamates and 
hesilvers all! 1825 Blackw. Mag. XVIII. 436 The moon- 

besilver’d casements guided us. 1864 R. Barton Dahome 

II. 33 Wives and Amazons, copiously besilveved. 

Besin, besinge, besiren : see ]iE-frefi 
Besing (b/si’!}), v. [f. Be- 4 +Sing z\] tram. 

a. To sing (into some state , b. To sing about 
(a person, etc.); to celebrate in song ; to sing to. 
lienee Besting (b/sznj), ///- a. 

1566 Dkant Horace Sat. x. E iv b, If the plaintifc Poet 
shoulde hesing his mu>es horcc. 1828 Carlyle Misc. 1857' 
I. 239 Let him worship and besing the idols of the time. 
i860 Dickens L'ncomm. Trav. iii, in the Charter which has 
been so much be.sung. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. xn. i. 

119 The Mountain part . besting by rushing torrents. 

t Besi nk, v. Obs. Forms: 1 besincan, 2 3 
bisinken ; Pa. t. -sank ; Fa. fpic.- sunken. [OK. 
besincan str. vb., f. Be- 2 + sincan to Sink.] 

1 . intr. To sink, fall down through any substance. 

C893 K. j'Elfrkd Or os. hi. xi. 10 Sio bur^ besanc on eor- 

fan. c 1230 llali Meid. 33 Hwase lift ileinen dcope bi- 
sunken. 

2 . trans. To submerge. For Besench. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 177 pe storm bisinked pe ship, 
f Besire, a bad form for Desire. 

1589 Marprel. Fpit. C, lie beHre them to leaue this order, 
or els they are like to hcarc of it. .And ile besire you. 

t Besi’t, v. Obs. ; also 4-5 bisit. [OK. bcsit- 
tan to sit about, besiege, f. Be- i + sit tan to Sit. 
The primary verb, of which Beset is the causal.] 

1 . trans. To encamp about, besiege. 

a 1100 O.F.. Citron. Laud MS.) an. 1087 Secyng. .let be- 
sittan pone castel. 1154 Ibid. an. 1135 Te king it besset. 

2 . To sit upon; to lie heavy upon ; to weigh upon. 
1362 Langl. P. FI. A. 11. no Hit schal bisit ten oure soules 

sore atte lastc. 1377 Ibid. B. x. 361 It shal bisitten vs ful 
soure, pe siluer pat we kepen. 

3 . To sit properly upon (as a dress) : to fit, suit, 
become. Cf. F. scoir. 

C1449 Pecock Rtpr. 1. xiv. 73 This, .bisinith not his wis¬ 
dom. 0471 Fortescue Wks. (1869) 463 Yt hesatt not his 
magnifyccnce to have done otherwise. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 227 Affections for to change it well besits. 
1614 C. B. Ghost Rich. Ill , Yeelding thoughts besit the 
basest slaves. 

f Beskyfte, v. Obs. rare -1 . [f. Be- 3 +ME. 
skyfite: see Shift.] trans. To thrust off. 

1470 85 Malory Arthur (1817)1. 91 She coude not be- 
skyite hym by no nicanc. 

Bcslab, beslap, beslash, etc.: see Be- pref. 
Beslabber, beslaber, variants of Beslobber. 
Beslave (b/,sl/i-v), v. [f. Be- 5 + Slave.] 

1 . trans. To make a slave of, enslave, lit. and fig. 

1615 Bp. Hall Contempt. H. T. iv. iv. 198 He that..hath 

beslaved himself to a bewitching beauty. 1645 Quarles 
Sol. Recant, iv. 51 Or if thy droyling hand should once 
beslave Thy glorious frecdoinc, 

2 . To address as a slave, to call 1 slave.’ 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. n. 158 T, I will not ravle, 
or rogue thee, or be-slaue thee. 1713 Addison Guardian 
. No. 153 He is now chiding and bcslaving the emmet that 
stands before him. 

3 . To fill with slaves, pollute with slavery’. 

1862 J. Spence Amer. Union 246 Texas would not have 
been annexed and beslaved. 
lienee Besla’ved ppl. a. } Besla’ving vbl. sb. 

1656 S. II. Gold. Lazo 54 Redeeming of many poor be- 
slaved souls. 1641 Ld. Digry Sp. in Ho. Com. 19 Jan. 16 
Our beslaving since the Petition of Right. 

Beslaver (b/jsla'va'j), v. [f. Be- i + Slaver v. 
Cf. also Beslobber.] trans. 

1 . To slaver upon or over, to bedrivel ; to cover 
with anything suggesting slaver. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet C iij, Giuc the infant a bibbe, hee 
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all to beslauers his mother tongue. 1602 Returnfr. Pa mass . 
t. ii. <Arb.) 14 One of your reumaticke Poets, that beslauers 
all the paper he come* by. 1870 Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. 
(1875) 38 Unconscious if any reptile beslaver its base. 

2 . To cover with fulsome flattery. 

»86i Li/e Ld. Bacon xxii. 498 He was ready to beslaver 
Majesty infinitely. 

Hence Besla vered ppl. a. 

*598 E- Gilpin Shiat. (1878) 5 To thinke so well of a scald 
railing vainc, Which soone is vented in beslauered writs. 

t Besleeve, v . nonce-wd. [Be- 6 c. + Sleeve.] 
trans . To take the sleeves from (a bishop). 1 lencc 
Beslee*ving vbl. sb. 

XS®9 Nashe Almondfor P. 16 a, Am not I old tile ego qtti 
quondam at y* besleemng of a sichophant. 

Beslime, beslipper, boslow, etc.: see Be*. 
Beslobber (b/jsty'bsj), v .; also 4-5 bislaber. 
[f. Be- i + Slobber v ,] To wet and befoul with 
saliva ( = to Beslaver), or with portions of liquid 
food escaping from the mouth; to kiss like a 
drivelling child ; hence, to kiss childishly or effu¬ 
sively ; fig. to cover with fulsome flattery. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C.viii. 1 Thocam sleuthe al by-slobcrcd 
IB. v. 392 bislabcrcd] with two slymed cyen. 1828 Macau¬ 
lay Hallam, Ess. (1851) i. 84 The salaried Viceroy of France 
. .beslobbering his brother and courtiers in a fit of maudlin 
affection. 1868 Blackio. Mag. Aug., When a man is be¬ 
slobbered by high and by low. In our senates and schools 
deemed a light of the age. 

BeBlombre, bealomere, v. Obs .: see next. 
Beslubber v b/isl»*b3.i\z;. Also4-5beslombre, 
beslomer. [f. Be- i +Slubber v. The early be - 
slow{IPer is probably merely a phonetic variant: 
Matzner would make it distinct, comparing it with 
• Du. slommeren to trouble *; but see the sense.] 
trans. To wet and soil with a thick liquid ; to 
bedaub, bedabble, besmear, lienee Beslubbered. 

c 1394 P. PL Credo 427 His ho>en..AI beslombred [v. r. 
heslomered3 in fen as he be plow folwede. 1587 Goloing 
De Mornay xviii. <1617) 317 A certain common concerning 
of God, howbeit so defaced and beslubbered. 1596 Shahs. 

1 Hen. IV, 11, iv. 341 To beslubber our garments with it, 
and sweare it was the blood of true men. 1621 Molle 
Camerar. Lix>. Libr. t. xv. 64 Perfumes, .wherewith he vsed 
to sweeten and beslubber himselfe. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand. iv. (1804 14 A countenance beslubbered with tears. 
1863 Baring-GouLD Iceland xi. 197 The boiling jets squirt 
suddenly at one over the red beslubbered rim. 

Beslur, beslurry, etc.: see Be- pref. 

BeBme, obs. form of Besom. 

Besmear (b/ismD'j), v. Forms : 1 bismier- 
wan, besmyrwsn, 3 bismeoruwien, 6 besmeere, 
-smere, -sraire, 6-7 besmeare, 7-$ besmeer, 6- 
besmear. [OE. bismierxuan, late WSax. besmyr - 
wan, Anglian besmerwan , f. bi *, Be- 1 + smierwan, 
smerivan (pa. t. smierede) OTeut. *s»iervojan to 
Smear, f .*smerwo-{rn\ in OE. smeoru, smeru. oint¬ 
ment, grease.] trans. To smear over or about ; 
to cover the surface generally or largely with any 
greasy, viscous, or sticky substance ; usually with 
the notion of soiling or staining ; to bedaub. 

c 1050 Gloss. Cott. Clcop, in Wr.-Whicker Voc. 422/14 
Interlitum , besmyred. a 1225 A>ur. R. 214 Kumeo forn 
biuoren his Louerde bisinitted & bismeoruwed. 1535 Jovi: 
Afol. Tindale 50 Bcsmering and dawbing eche other with 
dirte and myer, 1596 Spenser P. Q. i. ii. 42 The divelish 
hag. .With wicked herbes and oyntments did besmeare .My 
body. i6oj Shaks. Twel. M. v. 55 That face of his .. was 
besmear’d As blaeke as Vulcan in the smoake of warre. *737 
Robertson Hist. Anser. <17831 II. 145 They besmear their 
children with the blood. 1837 W. Irving C aft. Bonneville 
<2849) 42 He .. caused the bodies of the wagons to be .. be¬ 
smeared with a compound of tallow and ashes. 

b. predicated of tbe unguent or viscous matter. 

<71700 Dryden(J.) Her gushing blood the pavement all 

besmear’d. 1725 Popf. Odyss. xxii. 329 His batter’d front 
and brains besmear the stone. 

c. intr. for refii) To become besmeared. 

1587 Turberv. Louer confess. (R.) If face besmear with 
often streames. 

2 . fig. To sully, defile, pollute. 

1379 Tom son Calvin's Scent. Tim. 243/2 That they bee 
not besmeered with any blame. 1596 Siiaks. Merch. V. v. 
219 My honor would not let ingratitude So much besmeare 
it. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. xo (1619) 216 With 
the black coales of enuious and slanderous inuectiues striu- 
ing to besmeare them. 1867 Sat. Rev. 5 July, Ministers vie 
with each other in getting thcmselues besmeared. 

Besmeared (b/,smi®ud),///. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED 1 .] Smeared over, covered with anything 
greasy or nasty; befouled. 

1592 Nashe P. Pettilesse jed. 2 10b, Mistris Minx..that 
lookes as simperingly as if she were besmeard. c 1600 
Shaks. Sonn. Iv, Unswept stone besmear’d with sluttish 
time. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm , x. 208/1 Thy filthy 
garments, and besmeared countenance. 1805 Southey 
Madoc Ast. xvi, His face, besmeared And black with gore. 

Besmearer (b/jsmD-rai). [f. as prec. + -krL] 
One who besmears. 

1611 Cotgr., Barbouitteur. .a blotter, smutter, besmearer. 

Besmearing (b/jsmi**rig\ vbl. sb. [f. as prec, 
+ -ing 1 .] A smearing or daubing over; also fig. 

1580 Baret A tv. B 571 A Besmecring, or annoynting. 
x6xx Cotgr., Enduisement , a plaistering, dawbing .. be¬ 
smearing. 1653 A. Wilson Jas. /. Proem., The defacing 
and besmearing of Virtue and Innocence. 

Besmell, besmile, etc.: see Be* pref. 


Besmirch, (b/jsmsutj), z\ Also 7 bosmerch, 
-smyreh. [f. Be- i + Smirch vd] To soil, dis¬ 
colour, as with smoke, soot, or mud ; also fig. to 
sully, dim the lustre of. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. iii. 15 And now no soyle nor cautell 
doth besmerch The vertue of his feare. a 1700 Bride's Bur . 
in Percy Rcliques MI. (R.) Fair Helen’s face Did Grecian 
dames besmirche.. 1881 Daily Tel. 14 Nov., You cannot 
permanently besmirch a work of art. Time is sure to rub 
off the stain. 1882 Garden 21 Jan. 33/3 The first shower 
of rain would., besmirch the velvet of their petals. 

Hence Besmi rched ppl. a. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. iii. no Our Gaynesse and our 
Gilt are all besmyreht. 1864 Spectator 618 The toiling, and 
besmirched priesthood of the world. *868 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1. ■ 1870) 94 in besmirched array Some met us. 

Besmire, obs. form of Besmear. 

+ Besmrt, V. Obs. Also 3 bismit, 4 besmet, 

5 bismyt. [f. Be- 2 + Smit v.] trans. To stain, 
infect 'as with disease), contaminate. (Mostly fig.) 

[971 Bitch/. Horn. 85 pu woldest symle hone besmitan 
he h u nan wiht yfles on nystesi.] <11225 Ancr.R. 214 
Kumed ford biuoren his Louerde bismitted [?'. r. bismuddet] 
and bismeormved. 1340 Ayettb. 32 A uicc huerof al 
wordle is besmet. Ibid. 229 pet ne is na;t besmetted inc 
herte mid kueade hojtes. 1480 Caxton Treviso's Descr. 
Brit. 52 He is bismytted with their treson also. 

Besmoke bf,smj«-k), v. Forms: 4-5 by¬ 
smoke, 5 bismoke, 6-9 besmoak. 7 besmoake. 
6-besmoke. [f. Be- 4 + Smoke vi\ trans. To 
fill with smoke, to act on with smoke, to fumigate. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. liii. 1495) 813 Yf a 
man bismokith the hous of the ampte wyth brymstoon. 
*574 Hyll Bees xv, Besmoke the hive with fiaxc. 1598 
Sylvistf.r Du Bartas 1608 1133 Mists of Rome, That 
have so long besmoaked Christendom. i6ix Florio, Afftt- 
mare, to besmoake, to drie in the smoake as bacon. 1823 
W. Taylor in Month. Mag. LVI. 126 They besmoak us 
with a disgusting mixture of sacrifice and frankincense. 
Hence Besmo ked ppl. a., Besmo king vbl.sb. 
c 1374 Chaucer Bocth. 5 It is wont to dirken by-smoked 
yin ages. x6ix Cotgr., Enfumement , a sm oak ing. a bc- 
>moaking. 1854 Dickens Hard Times xxii. <D.‘The be¬ 
smoked evergreens were sprinkled with a dirty powder. 

Besmooth, besmother, besmouche, be- 
smudge : sec Be- pref. 

t Besmo'ttered,/// a. Obs. rare. In 4 bi-, 
bysmotered, -erd, 6 Sc. besmotterit. [A simple 
smotered or smoteren does not occur: though 
Chaucer has an adj. smolerlich . which Prof. Skeat 
takes as = ‘ dial, smutty, wanton.’ The Du. sniod- 
deren to smut, and LG. besmaddent , have been 
compared, but do not quite answer phonetically. 
The form looks like a freq. or dim. of besmnl, but 
neither this nor smut is found so early. Douglas 
evidently took the word from Chaucer.] 
trans. To bespatter as with mud or dirt, 
t 1386 Chaucer Prol. 76 Of ffustian he wered a gypon Al 
bismotcred with his habergeon. 1513 Douglas Aincis v. 
vi. 124 His face he schew hesmotterit. 

Be-smut v. [f. Be- i + Smutz'] 

trans. * To blacken with smoke or soot 1 (J.). to 
dirty; also fig. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 154 That blot wherewith 
Chalcondilas hath besmutted our nation. 1656 Earl Mosm. 
Advt. fr. Pamass. 438 The flash did so singe his face, 
having monstrously besmuticd him. 

Hence Besimrttcd ppl. a. (also said of wheat 
blackened by smutb 

1829 Btackxv. Mag. XXVI. 33 We see the *rara avis/ 
with beak and claws begrimed and besmutted. 1837 Car¬ 
lyle Fr. Rex\ in. v. iii. <D. One hesmutted, redbearded 
corn-ear in this which they cut. 

Be-smu’tch(bf,sm2? tj),z>. [f- Be- 1 + Smutch ] 
trans. To besmirch. 

183a Cari.vi.e in FrasePs Mag. V. 258 Her siren finery 
has got all besmutched. 1856 R. Vaughan Mystics vi. i. 
ed. 2 I. 151 RulTling and besmutching all his gay feathers. 

+ Besna re, v. Obs. [f. Bk- 4 + Snare vi] 
trans. To take in a snare, to entrap. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. ix. 17 God fulfilleth the part 
of a Judge, as often as he besnareth [printed besnarlethj 
the wicked in their wickedncsse. 

Besnivel, besnowball, besnuff, besob : see 
Be- pref. 

Besnow (b^snju*), v. Forms: 1 besniwan, 
4 bi-, by-, besnywe'n, -snewe(n, 6- besnow. 
[OF. besniwian, {. Be- i + sniwan to Snow.] 
trans. To snow on ; to cover or whiten with, or as 
with, snow; also fig. Hence Besnowed ppl. a. 

a 1000 /Eleric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 175 Ninguidus , 
besniwod. 1340 Ayettb. 81 Non vayr body ne is bote .. asc 
' a donghcl besitcwed. 1393 Gower Conf. 111 . 51 He was 
with yiftes all besnewed. 1597 Drayton Mortimer. 26 The 
battered Caskes. .Besnow the soyle with drifts of scattered 
plumes. 1633 True Trojans 1. iit. Foam besnows the tram¬ 
pled corn. 1849 Lytton Cax tons tt. ix. xxxix, A fourth, 
all besnowed and frozen, descends from the outside, 
t Beso gne. Obs . Also besognie, bessogno. 
[a. Fr. bisognej bisongne> a filthie knaue, or cl own c ; 
a raskall, bisonian, base humoured scoundrell ’ 
(Cotgr.), ad. It. bisogno , cf. Besonio.] a. A raw 
recruit, b. A low worthless fellow ; = Bezonian. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. Ep. Ded. 50 Against this host, and 
this invincible commander, shall we have every besogne 
and fool a leader? 1633 T. Stafford Pac. tlib. xi. (1821) 


352 There were but a few Besognies amongst them. 1638 
Brome Covent Gard. v.iii, Beat the Bessogncs that lie hid 
in the Carriages. 

t Beso’gnier. Obs. rare. An adapted form of 
Besogne or Bisogmo, with English ending; =» prec. 

1584 Whetstone Mirr. Mag., These be no bashful Be- 
sogniers. 1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probleme 71 Bribing copes- 
mates and incroching Bisogniers. 

fBesoi’gne. Obs. Also 5 boesyngne, be- 
soynye, 6 besone. [a. OF. besoigne business, 
mod. besogne = Pr. besonha , It. bisogna, fern, forms 
found alongside of the masc. besoin , besonk , bi¬ 
sogno ; see Diez, Littre.] Business, affair, ado. 

1474 Caxton Chcsse iv, ii, Thjmges that aperteyne to the 
counceyl & to the besoymgne of the royame. 1653 A Wilson 
jas. I, 142 Fitted for those little besoignes of Accounts, and 
Reckonings. 

Be soil l^b/sorl), v. Forms: 3-4 bisuele, 
-suyle, 5 beswyle, 4-6 besoyle, 7- besoil. [f. 
Be- 1 +Soil vi] trans. To soil, slain, sully; also 
fig. Hence Besorled ppl. a. 

<1 1300 Pains of Hell gt in O. E. Misc. 225 And summe 
he sau3 bi-suylcd * as souwes .. vp to be brouwes. c 1315 
Shoreham 108 Thys men by-soyled betn. c 1450 Merlin x. 
165 His swerde all bcsoyled with blode of men and of horse, 
a 1670 Hackf.t Abp. Williams 11. 164 The Remonstrance 
. .came forth.. to besoil his Majesty’s reign. 1798 Southey 
Sonn. xii, Cobwebs and dust thy pinions white besoil. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. in. iv, All weather-tanned, besoiled. 

Besom (brzam), sb . 1 Forms : 1-2 besma, 1 
besema, 3-4 besem, 3-5 besme, 4 beesme, 
bisme, 4-5 besum, 5 besumme, bessume, be- 
sowme, 5-7 besome, 6 bysom, bessoms, bes- 
sem, 6-S beesom(o, 7 beesum, beasom, (6 Sc. 
boosome, 7 bissome, 9 dial, bezom, bizzim, 
buzzom), 5-besom. [Com.WGcr.: OE. besema, 
besma ( = OFris. besma y O\lG.besarno, MIIG .besme, 
besem, mod.G. be sen, Du. bezem) OTeut. * besmo? 1- 
(not found in EGer.). Ulterior derivation obscure.] 
+ 1 . A bundle of rods or twigs used as an instru¬ 
ment of punishment; a birch. Obs. (b./ascis.) 

£■893 K. ^Elfred Oros. ti. iii. § 2 He..hy.. het xebindan, 
and .. mid besman swingan. <11225 Marker . 5 [Hej 
strupeth hire steorenaket -. ant bealeth hire bare bodi with 
bittere besmen. a 1225 Juliana 16 pu schah bcon ibeaten 
mid besmes. 

2 . An implement for sweeping, usually made of a 
bunch of broom, heather, birch, or other twigs 
bound together round a handle ; a broom. (Dia¬ 
lectal! v, as in Scotland, the generic name for sweep¬ 
ing implements of any material, e. g. a heather , 
birch , or broom besom, a hair besom ; but in literary 
Eng. •'broom ’ is now generic, and ‘besom* specific.) 

< 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 44 He gemet hyt aemti^, and 
gechtnsod mid besmum [r.n besemum]. r 1200 Tritt.Coll. 
Horn. 87 Mid be>eme clenc swopen. 1382 Wyclif Matt. 
xii, 44 Clcu>id with bismes B388 besyms], 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvn. clix. (1495) 708 Of the bowes and 
braunches of the byrche ben besomes made, c 1440 Prornp. 
Parv. 33 Besme or besowme 1*499 besym], scoja. 1493 
Churchu. A cv. Wa/bermdche, Sufiolk (Nichols, 1797* 185 
A bessume of pekoks fethers. 1552 Hu loet, Beasome, Loke 
in brename. 1580 Lvly Eupltues (Arb.) 309Tlierc is no more 
difference beluecne them, then betweene a Broome, and a 
Beesome. 1641 H. Blst Farm, Bks. >1856) 104 Wee make 
the miller take a besome and sweepe a place. 1697 Potter 
Antiq. Greece 11. iii. <1715’ 208 I le swept the Temple with a 
Beasom of Lawrel. 1756 C. Lucas Ess, Waters III. 51 
The .. bath is scrubbed al! over with a birchen bccsom. 
1857 Bohn’s Handbk. Prov., There is little for the rake after 
the besom. 

3 . fig. Any agent that cleanses, purifies, or sweeps 
away things material or immaterial. 

ri38o Wyclif De Papa Wks. {1880' 468 }if he & his secte 
be. .clensid wip besumms. c 1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. 
de \V. 149411. xlviii, Sw epe thy soule clcne wyth the besome 
of the drede of god. x6n Bible Isa. xiv. 23, I will sweepe 
it with the hesome of destruction. 1639 Fuller Holy War 

I. xix. 1x840) 35 The riuer Kishon. God’s besom to sweep 
away Sisera’s great army. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. ill. 
ix. 139 With steel-besom, Rascality is brushed back into its 
dim depths. 1862 Tyndall Mountaineer, iv. 30 Grandly 
the cloud-besom swept the mountains. 

4 . fig. Anything resembling a besom in shape ; 
spec, applied to a comet. 

1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 254 A comet .. called 
'The fyrie boosome.' a 1630 Spottiswooo Hist. Ch . Scot. 

II. (16771 94 A Comet of that kind which, .the vulgars [call] 
a firie Bissome. 

5 . Applied dialcctally to heath and broom, planls 
used for besoms. (Cf. broom, in its two senses.) 

1796 Mars hall Econ. W.Dcvon.GL, D.S.\ Bcesom,bizzom, 
spartittm scoparium , the broom plant. 1864 Capers Devott 
Pro ?»., Biztittt , Heath. 1878 Britten Plant.n. 26 Basam, 
Basom, Bassam or Bisom, Sarothamnus sco/aritts. 

6. Comb, and All rib., as besom-handle, -staff, etc.; 
also besom-head, fig. a foolish or stupid person, 
a blockhead, whence besom - headed \ besom- 
heath, heath used for making besoms ; besom- 
rider, a witch, from the popular notion that they 
rode on broom-sticks ; besom-tail, a tail formed 
like a besom, a bushy tail, whence besom-tailed ; 
besom-weed** Besom 5. 

1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss. s.v. Besom , 1 He’s as fond as 
a *bc/om,’ or ‘ *‘bezora-headed,’ very foolish indeed. 175 6 
Phil. Trans. XLIX. 820 Erica brabantica .. Low Dutch 
Heath, or * Besom Heath. 1664 H. More Myst. tniq. 161 
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Defaming them for *Beesom-riders orwitche-.. 1678 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 1356/4 Lost or stolen, .one of the King's Selling 
Dogs .. a long *beesum tail. 1695 — No. 30S6/4 A dark 
Iron grey Mare..Silver Eyed, and *Besomc Tailed. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 628 *Bcssem weede, or the herbe serving lor 
Bysoms. 164a Fuller Holy <V Prof. SI. v. iii. 368 By a 
Witch-bridle they can make a fair of horses of an acre of 
*bcsome.weeci 

Besom, sbSc. [App. a distinct word from 
the preceding: the two words arc quite distinct 
(hrrzom, bi’zam) in Southern Scotch. Cf. Bysen.] 
A contemptuous designation for a low woman. 

1816 Scott Old Mori, viii, To sei up to be sae mucklc 
better than ither folk, the autd besom. 

Be som, v. [f. Besom sbd Cf. to brush.] 

11 . intr. To sweep w ith force or violence. Obs. 

?1400 Moris Arth. 3662 The. .wynde owte of the westc 
rysses, Brethly bessomes with byrre in berynes sailles. 

2 . traits. To sweep. Often with away, out , etc. 

1791 Cowfek Odyss. xxii. 526 They cleansed" The thrones 
and tables, while Telemachus Becsom’d the floor. 1842 M ks. 
Browning Grk. Chr. Pods 13 Besom away the thick dust 
which lies upon their heavy folios. 1866 Kingsley llertw. 
xix. 244 He would besom you all out. 

Besomer. [f. prec. + -KR 1 .] One who uses a 
besom. 

Besonard, obs. form of Bezoar. 

Besone, -ian, variants of Besoigne, Bezonian. 

t Besonio, beso gnio. Obs. [var. of Biso- 
ijnio, a. It. bisogno ‘need, want; also, a fresh 
needy souldicr. Bisogni, new leuied souldiers such 
as come needy to the war’ (Klorio). ‘Applied in 
derision to young soldiers who landed in Italy 
from Spain ill accoutred and in want of every¬ 
thing’ ( Vocab. della Crusca.) Hence also Sp. bison 0, 
Pg. bisonho, F. bisogite. (.The conjecture that 
bisoguo was an It. corruption of K. beejaunc, 
Bejax, is baseless.) Cf. Bksogne.] a. A raw 
soldier, b. (term of contempt) A needy beggar ; 
a base worthless fellow. See Bezonian. 

[1591 Garraro Art of Warre 170 A raw souldicr and Hi. 
sogmo.] 1603 R. Johnson Kingd. ff Commit'. 55 A base 
Besonio, filter for the spade then the sword. 1611 Fletcher 
Four PI. 28 Draw my sword of Fale on a Pesant, a Be¬ 
sognio ! 1622 R. Hawkins Foy. S. Sea (1847) 78 The soul¬ 
diers .. who after the common custome of their profession 
(except when they be besoniosb sought to pleasure him. 
1820 Scott Monast. xvi, Base and pilfering besognios and 
marauders. 

Beaonnet, besoothe, etc.: see Be- pref. 

f Besoop, v. Obs. rare. [App. f. Be- t + soop. 
earlier form of Swoop: though the application is 
not quite clear.] traits. ? To thrash, lay about. 

1580 Hay any Work B, 1 wi) so besoop you .. as al the 
world shat cry shame vppon you. ibid. 36, I will so besoop 
thee, as thou neuer bangedst John Whitgift. 

Besoot (bfsu-t), v. [1 . Be- 6 + Soot.] traits. 
To soil or blacken with (or as with) soot. Hence 
Besoo’ting vbt. sb. 

1611 Cotgr., Poislure , a smutting, sintering, besoot ing. 
162a Mabbe Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 1 . 12 Was it fit that 
hec should besoot his face with the same paintings? 1661 
Evelyn At isc. IFrit. 1. (1805)228 This coale. .flies abroad. . 
besoots all the leaves. 

Besoothment (b/$/?ffment). rare. [f. Be¬ 
soothe: sec Be- pref. 2 ] The fact of soothing ; 
its means or resulting state. Ogilvie cites Q. Rev. 

t Beso’rt, v. Obs. [f. Be- + Soht sb. or v.; cf. 
Assort v.] To assort, match, or agree with; to befit. 

1605 Shaks. Lear i. iv. 272 Such men as may besort your 
Age. 

t Beso’rt, sb. Obs. [? from prec. vb.; cf. As- 
sort sb.] Suitable company. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 238 Such Accomodation, and be¬ 
sort, As leucls with her breeding. 

Besot (bfs*rt\ v. [f. Be- + Sot ; cf. Assot.] 

1 - trails. To affect with a foolish, blinding affec¬ 
tion ; to cause to dote on; to infatuate with. 

1581 Campion in Confer, iv. (1584) Aaiiijb, He might be 
taken with the loue of his eies towards her, to be besotted 
with her. 1637 Heywood Dial. ii. Wks. 1874 VI. 118 It 
shall besot thee on some sordid Swaine. 1675 Art Contentrn. 
yiii. § 5. 217 The kind aspects of the world are very enchant¬ 
ing, apt to inveigle and besot us. 1748-1864 [see Besotteo i.]. 

2 . To make mentally or morally stupid or blind ; 
to stupefy in mind. 

1615 Bp. Hall Contempt. A* T. iv. iv, Impiety is wont to 
besot men. 1660 Fullp.r Mixt Contempt. ( 1841)231 Till 
they besot their understandings. 182a Ha2Litt Men «y 
Maim. Ser. 11. v. 1186^) 122 Such persons are in fact besotted 
with words. 1877 Sparrow Serin, xix. 249 To besot the 
minds of men with ignorance and superstition. 

3 . To stupefy in the brain, make a sot of. (Said 
of narcotics.) Also absol. 

1627 Drayton Agincoud, etc. 134 They no sooner tooke 
this drinke ; But nought into their braines could sinke. Of 
what had them besotted. 1692 Tryon Good House iv. xxvi. 
209 Opium .. stupifying and besotting them, even as the 
superfluous drinking of. .strong Drinks does. 1755 Young 
Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 137 Pleasure .. has an opiate in 
i); it stupefies, and besots. 185a Thackeray Esmond 1. xiv, 

I besotted myself and gambled and drank. 

Besotted (b/spted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -kix] 

1 , Having the affections foolishly or dotinglv 
engaged ; infatuated. 

1580 North Plutarch { 1676)964 Antonius .. besotted by 


I Cleopatra, a 1618 Raleigh Instr. Son ii. (16511 6 Hauc .. 
ever more care, that thou be beloved of thy wife, rather 
than thyself besotted on her. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
xxxii. (1811) 1.246 If you are not besotted to that man., you 
will like it. 1864 Burton Scot Air. I. iii. 137 Never did 
besotted lover abandon himself to wilder folly. 

2 . Intellectually or morally stupefied or blinded. 
163^ Milton Counts 790 Swinish gluttony, .with besotted 
base ingratitude Crams and blasphemes his feeder. 1687 
Reflect, on Hind <fr /*. 25 The gross Ignorance and besotted 
Superstition of Italy. 1877 Mosley Vniz\Serm. xvi. 271 A 
stupid besotted indifference to everything spiritual. 

3 . Intoxicated or muddled by a narcotic. 

1831 Scott Cast. Dang, ix, You besotted villains, you 
have been drinking. 1832 Marryat *V. Forster v, Newton 
went down to rouse the besotted Thompson. 

Beso'ttedly, <*dv. [f. prec. + -LY2.] Infatu- ! 
atedly, stupidly, with mental or moral blindness. 

1660 Milton Free Commit*. Wks. 1738 I. 591 Basely and 
he.NOttcdly to run their necks again into the Yoke. 1849 
C. Bronte Shirley i. 4 He was. .besotledly arrogant. 

Beso ttedness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] Thu 
state of being besotted ; infaluation; intoxication. 1 
1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. 11 The World., stood amazed 
to see its owne slauerie and besoltcdnesse. 1673 Milton 
True Relig. Wks. (1851' 419 Hardness, besottedness uf 
hcarl, and Idolatry. 1862 j. Ludlow Hist. l r . S. 240 The 
besottedness or demoralisation of a portion of the North. 

Besotting, ///. a. [f. Besot + -ing-.] In- , 
fa tu at ing, stupefying. 

1762 Fielding Fss. Conz-ers. Wk>. 1 184 ’* 636 The beastly 
custom of besotting and ostentatious contention fur pre- , 
eminence in their cups. 1863 Geo. Ivliot Romola in Cernh. 
Mag. VI. 435 To steal over my senses like besotting wine. 

Besought pa. t. and pple. of Beseech. 

Besouled b/s<7u-]d,, //•/. a. [f. Be- + Soul sb. 

+ -eh.] Endowed with a soul, ensouled. 

1843 C'.vri.vlk Past <y Pr. 388 Besouled with earnest hu¬ 
man Nobleness. 1862 Simon tr. Darner's Pers. Christ 11. 
(1874) I. 199 His .. besouled humanity was not done away 
with by the deification. 

BesouTing, vbt. sb. [f. as prec. + -ING \] The 
endowing with a soul. 

1862 Simon tr. Horner's Pers. Christ 1. 118^5' II. 399 To 
reduce the incarnation to a besouling .. of this man. 
Besour, besow, bespaded, etc.: see Be- pref. 
Besouth (b/sau*j)\ prep, now Sc. Also 5 6 be- 
sowth. [f. 1>e--(-South ; cf. bc-east, be- noriht] On 
the south side of; to the south of. 

c 1410 Sir Cleges 473 A gest. .Of a knyght there be-sowlh. 
1530 Lyndesay Papyngo 918 The borrow mure, Besouth 
lCdinburgh. 155* Records Cost. Knenvt. 11556’85, 29 de¬ 
gree*, besouthe the tropike of Capricorne. 1650 Act Seder. 

10 Jan. 64 (Jam.) This present Act shall .. take effect for 
those besouth the water of Die. 1862 M. Napier Life 
Dundee II. 342 Perth besouth the river Barn. 

Besowme, besoyle, obs. form of Besom, 
Besoil. 

Besoyngne, -soynye, var. of Besoigke. 
Bespall, var. of Bespawl v. Obs. 
BespangleCb/^spargg’l ,v. [LBe-6+Spangle.] 

1. Irans. 'Po set about with spangles; to be¬ 
sprinkle or adorn writh small glittering objects. 

1612 Drayton Foly-elb. xiii. Notes 214 Every lofty top, 
which late the humorous night Bespangled had with penrle. 
1722 Wollaston Relig. Sat. v. 80 [Stars] to adorn and 
bespangle a canopy over our heads. 1862 G. Lloyd Tas¬ 
mania iii. 36The genial morning dews, .that used to glisten 
upon and bespangle the vernal-leaved kangaroo grass? 

2 - fig* 

1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 115 Being bespangled 
with holiness and clad with the royal robe of righteousness. 
1800 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. X. 425 Other admirable 
similies bespangk this book. 1846 Prescott Feed. Is. I 
viii. 774 The subtihics and conceits with w hich the ancient 
Castilian verse is so liberally bespangled. 

Hence Bespangled ppl. a., Bespangling sb. 
1593 Nashe Christ's T. 11613) J 44 Women .. sumptuously 
pearled and bespangled. 1611 Cotgr., Papillottement, a 
bespangling. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 118 Under a be¬ 
spangled Canopic, the Firmament. 1848 Kingsley Saint's 
Trag. v. i. 226 Uprushing pillars, star-bespangled roofs. 

Bespankle (b^spx tjk‘1). ^ Bespangle. 

1621 Quarles Argalits P. (16781 89 Garments .. be- 
»>pankled ore With Stars of purest Gold. 1853 G. Johnston 
Xat. Hist. E. Ford. I. 227 So she tastefully.. bespankle.-, 
every branchlet and every spine with a daisy flower. 

J-Bespa'r, v. Obs. Forms: 1 besparri-an, 3 
bisparr-en, 4 -sperr-en, -speren. [f. Be- 2 + 
Sparv. to bolt, shut.] traits . To shut in ; to lock up. 

a 1100 in Wr.-Wiilckcr Foe. 459 Opfilate , besparradc. 
a 1225 After. R. 94 Ancren bet bisparred [v.r. bitune^J her. 
1377 Langl. P • PI. B. xv. 139^ And bat he spared and bi- 
spered [bi-sperred, bisjierde, bisparedj spene we in inurlhc. 

t Bespa’rage, v. Obs. [f. Disparage, by ex¬ 
change of prefixes (cf. distain, be stain), and mistake 
of sparage for the stem.] irans. To disparage. 

159a Nashe P. Penilesse (N.) These men. .should come to 
bosparage gentlemen and chuff-headed burghomasters. 

+ Bespa-rkle, v. Obs. [f. Be- + Sparkle v. 
Cf. Byspakkit.] Irans. To bespatter, to spol. 

1485 Caxton St. ll'enefryde 5 The stones, .al besparklyde 
with blood. 1634 Ames Agst. Cerent. Pref. 26 He be- 
sparckles the worshippers therof with disdainc. 

t Bespa’rkling, ppl. a. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-TNG-.] Sparkling, throwing out sparks. 

1648 Herrick Hesper. App. 449 In his desires More towr- 
ing and besparkling than thy fires. 

Bespatter b^spx-t^j), v. [f. Be- i +Spatter.] 


1 . irans . To spatter over; to cover with small 
spots of wet mud or an> thing of like consistency. 

1674 Coz t. of Tongue v. § 9. 123 Those who will not take 
vice into their bosoms, shall yet have it bespatter their 
faces. 1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. lxvi. 447 They, .were 
even bespattered with mud. 

2 . To spatter about; to scatter or cast (anything) 
so that it sticks in spots 011 surrounding objects. 

1813 Examiner 1 Feb.80/1 [He] had. .literallybespattered 
liis hrains about the floor. 

3 . fig. To asperse {with abuse, blame, flattery, 
praise, etc.). Generally in a bad sense even when 
praise is in question. 

1644 Jlssop Angel of Eph. 24 Bishop Halls titles ofhonour 
wherewith he doth bespatter them. 1759 Let. to Methodists , 
Bespattering with your dirty hints and innuendoes the whole 
body of iis Clergy. 1819 Southey Lett. (1856) Ill. 150, 1 
shall get plentifully bespattered with abuse. 1851 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. I, Pref. 19 He .. bespatters with praise the 
canvass which a crowd concealed from him. 1858 Robert¬ 
son Led. 244 Bespattered with applause. 

4 . spec. To cover with abuse; to vilify or 
slander. 

1653 Wilson Jas. /, Proeme 4 If Ignorance or Maine 
attempts to hack, hew, or bespatter it. 1709 JStei-lf Tatter 
Xo. 115*1 Puin h who takes all opportunities of bespatter¬ 
ing me. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 11811 II. xxxiii. 2^8, I 
will convince you that I am basely bespattered. 

Bespa ttered,///^, [f. prcc. +-ed.] Covered 
with small spots of mud or the like. 

1667 II. More Di?\ Dial. iii. §28 1713* 250 The whole 
Keys were all bespattered with Letters. 1831 Carlyia 
Sad. Res. 11. vii, Kvery window of your Feeling, even of 
your Intellect, as it were, begrimed and mud-bcspattcred. 

Bespa’tterer. [f. as prec. + -er *.] One who 
bespatleis with mud. or abuse. 

a 1849 II. CoLLKiiiGi. Ess. *v Margin. 1051 II. 9*> It de¬ 
files the bespat terer, whether it hit the object or not. 

Bespattering, vbt. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing *.] 
The action of covering with spots of mud, or the 
like, thrown at an object; or fig. x\iih abuse. 

a 1677 Barrow Serin. Wks. 1716 I. 169 The hesputtering 
our neighbours good name. 1862 Sat. Re:’. 5 July‘4 Pitch¬ 
ing the filthiest mud that he could find .. and natural!) 
receiving a liberal bespattering in return. 

Bespa tterment. rare. = prec. 

1870 C. Smith Syn. <y Antonyms, Adulation .. Ant. Tra- 
ducemetu .. bespatterment. 

t Bespa’ttle, v. Obs. [f. Be- \ + Seattle v.] 
Irans. To bespatter x\ith anything dirty. Hence 
Bespa ttling vbt. sb. 

1546 Bale Eng. I "etaties 11. 1550 107 They rated hym 
byspatled hym, and byspit ted him. 1611 Cotgr., Papittoter 
. .to bespat tie, or spot with durt. — Papillottement, a be¬ 
spangling ; also, a bespattling. 

t Bespawl, V. Obs. Also 7 bespaul, bespall. 
[f. Be- i+Spawl v.] ham. To bespatter with 
saliva ; also/fc* 

1602 B. JoNsoN Pedast. i, Bespawls The conscious lime, 
with humours, foam, and brawls. 1641 Milton Animad:\ 
iii. 63 'This Remonstrant would invest himself conditionally 
with all (he rheum of the town .. to bespaul his brethren. 
1647 K. .Stai-ylton fuvenal 215 Whose slipping guests arc 
ready still to fall, He doth his Spartan marble so bespall. 

Hence Bespaw lod ppl. a. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 33 His foame-bespawled benrd. 
Bespeak (b/sp/-k), v. l’a. t. bespoke, and 
arch). -spake. Pa.pple.bespoken,bespoke. For 
other forms see Speak. [Com. \YGer.: OF. hi-, 
besprccan ~ OS. bisprccan (Du. besprekcit\ OI 1 G. 
bisprehhan (M 11 G. and mod.G. bcsprcchaO, f. bt\ 
Be- + sprecan ( specan) to Spi:ak. The connexion 
of the senses is very loose ; some of them appear 
to have arisen quite independently of each other 
from different applications of Be- pref ] 

I. intransitive. 

+ 1 . To call out, exclaim, complain that. (inly OF. 

t-893 K. iKLFRED Oros. l x. § 6 Hu unxemetliee Rom- 
ware btmureniaft ig besprecafl beet, etc. Ibid. 11. iv. § 7 Ond 
nu ureCristnc Roma bespric ’5 pa;t. .etc. 
t 2. 'lo speak up or out, to exclaim: orig. with 
some notion of objection or remonstrance; in later 
times, simply, to raise one’s voice, to speak. Obs. 
or arch. 

^1314 Guy U'urzy. 185 Than bii>pac Otous of Pavi. To 
Gii he bar gret envie. c 1440 Erie Tclous 877 Then bespake 
an olde Knyght, V have wondur, be goddy> myght, That 
syr Autore thus was hestedd. c 1500 Deb. Carpenters' T. 
in Halliw’. Xug.e P. 17 Than be-spake the poly ft With gret 
strong w'ordcs and styffc. 1590 Marlowe Edzv. U, in. ii. 
The Karl of Pembroke mildly thus bespakc; ‘My lords,* 
etc. 1629 Milton Xatrv. vi. Until their I.ord himself 
bespake, and bid them go. 1791 Uowper Iliad 11. 201 And 
thus the chief bespakc. 

f b. quasi-//77//.f. rare. Obs. 

1 S 79 Stenser Sheph. Cal. Feb., Whatever that good old 
man bespake. 

II. transitive. 

f 3 . To speak against: to charge, accuse ; oppose. 
a 1000 Laws of Ethelb. ii. 8 (Bos\v.) Hit besprecen bib- 
a 1000 Psalms (Lamb.) xliii. 17 (Bosw.) Fram stefnc be- 
sprecendre. c 1250 Gen. \ Ex. 1444 And s;e ne bi-spac 
him neuere a del. 1297 R.fJi.ouc. 524 He was of churchc 
inome, tho clergie bispek ii vaste. 

+ 4 . To speak about: a. To discuss, advise upon, 
determine upon. (Also /w/r.with iitfiit. of purpose.) 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn, 91 Heo bispeken heom bitwconen bet 
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heo waldcn ibu^en. 1*97 R. Glouc. 200 po pys was syker 
& byspcke. c 1300 K. A It’s. 94 Wel thrytty ygedred beoth, 
And byspckith al hisdeth. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. iv. 
ix. 250 She hathe traytted or bespoken for to make hym dey 
other by poyson or by som other secrete dethe. 

t b. To promise. Obs. rare. (Ger. verspree hoi?) 

c 1320 Cast. Lour 221 For so hit was to Adam bi-speke, 
And God nolde no forward breke. 

5 . To speak for; to arrange for, engage before¬ 
hand ; to * order’ (goods). 

1583 Stanyhurst A ends 11. (ArbJ 68 Theare doe lye great 
kingdooms .. bespoken For the. 1602 Returnjfr. Parnass. 
in. v. (Arb.) 46 A lodging bespoken for him .. in Newgate. 
1688 in HAWsOrig. Lett. ti. 367. IV. 143 The six thousand pair 
of Shoes which he bispoke at Exeter. 1709 Steklk Cutler 
No. 16 ? 2 She bespoke the Play of Alexander the Great, to 
be acted by the Company of Strollers. 171* Arbuthnot 
John Bull (17551 2 His tradesmen .. waited upon him to .. 
bespeak his custom. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 255 A 
new set of chains was bespoke. 1839 De Quincey Murder 
Wks, IV. 43 You may have .. bespoken a murder. 

b. To stipulate or ask for (a favour or the like). 

1677 Quest, cone. Oath 0/Alleg. 11, I must humbly be¬ 
speak your pardon. 1786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859' 11 . 69, 
1 bespeak, beforehand, a right to indulge my natural incre¬ 
dulity. 1818 Cobbeti Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 54 With the 
view .. of bespeaking a friendly reception for himself. 1846 
Grote Greece 11 . xxiv. 572 Whose patience 1 have to bespeak. 

+ C. To request or engage (a person) to do some¬ 
thing). Obs. 

*59° Siiaks. Com. Err. v. i. 233 Then fairely I bespoke the 
Officer To go in person with me to my house. 1667 Pepvs 
Diary 1 1877' V. 35 Who I feared did come to bespeak me 
to be Godfather to his son. 1670 Walton Lives iv. 293, I 
must... bespeak the Reader to prepare for an almost in¬ 
credible story. 1764 Smellii; Midtoif Ill, 8o, I was l>e- 
spoke .. to attend a woman in her first child. 

6 . To speak to a. person', to address. (Now 
chielly poet., 

1590 Marlowe Edw. If, 1. iv. My gentle lord, bespeak 
these nobles fair. 1597 Xorth. Mothers Bless, xiii, When 
folks thee be^peaken cunesly hem grete. 1677 Hale Con- 
tempi, it. 124 f romthishigh Mountain he bespeaks Mankind. 
<*1703 Burkitt On X. T. Luke xxiii, 31 These Christ thus 
bespoke : * Weep not for me, but for yourselves.’ 1725 Pope 
Odyss. x.xtv. 508 Medon first th’assembled chiefs bespoke. 
1870 Bryant Iliad II. xv. 75 The Father of immortals .. 
Frowned upon Juno and bespake her thus. 

7 . To speak of, tell of, be the outward expression 
of; to indicate, give evidence of. 

1628 Earle Microcosm. 43 Ilis very countenance and ges¬ 
ture bespeaks how much he is. 1671 Flavkl Fount. Life 
viii. 20 Long preparations bespeak the., greatness of the 
work. >778 Han. Mout llorio n. 184 Gorgeous banquets 
oft bespeak A hungry householdall the week. 1814 Words*. 
Excurs. 1. S53 But her house Be-spake a sleepy hand of negli¬ 
gence. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. iii. 65 Hamlet’s 
proneness to soliloquy bespeaks the reflective man. 

b. with compl. 

1 1704 T. Brown* Pr. Drunkenness Wks. 1730 1 . 31 Those 
whose smiling aspect bespeaks them friends. 1762 St erne 
/V. Shandy 11S02 VI. xxxii. 356 Did that bespeak me cruel ? 
1815 Scriboleomania r8 Symptoms he«peaking me rash. 

c. To tell of or betoken beforehand ; to prog¬ 
nosticate, augur. 

17x9 Young Revenge m. i, Anguish, and groans, and 
death bespeak to-morrow, a 1745 Swift ij.t They started 
fears, bespoke dangers, and formed ominous prognosticks. 
1851 Hawthorne Snout /w. {18791 f ^7 Circumstances that 
bespeak war and danger. 

+ d. (asprec.with revcrseconstruction. Obs.rare. 

1655 Filler Ch. Hist. vi. III. 511 My tongue is so farre 
from bespeaking such lands with any ill successe. 

to. To bear witness, to declare to. Obs. rare. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <y Selv. 144 We have .. only reason 
to bespeak us, that bulk has a least part. 

t 8. To speak a person) into some state. Obs. 

1604 Gallants at Or din. 19 I low a young fellow was even 
bespoke and jested to death by harlots. 

Bespeak (h/isprk), sb. [f. the vb.] A be¬ 
speaking; esp. the bespeaking of a particular play 
to be performed ; hence, a benefit night, when the 
actor’s friends and patrons choose the play. 

1839 Dickens Kick. Kick, xxiv, On her bespeak night. 

. . The night of her bespeak. Her benefit night, when ner 
friends and patrons bespeak the play. 1880 Miss Braddon 
Just as / am lii. 347 He had given his bespeak to the 
theatre, and Mr. Montmorency w-as to act Claude Melnotte. 

Bespea’ker. [f. Bespeak v. + -erL] lie who 
or that which bespeaks. 

1624 Wotton Archit. (1672) 51 The Bespcaker of the 
Work. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 1. xvii. m Infallible Be- 
speakers of a showre. 

Bespeaking, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + ^ixc 1 .] 
The action of speaking to, for, about, or of. 

1661 Origen's Opin. in Phoenix (1721) I. 1 Custom, which 
sends^ Jew Books into the world without some fair be¬ 
speaking of the Reader. 1687 Dry den Hind <5- P. To Rdr., 
A Preface .. which is but a bespeaking of Favour. 1711 
Swift Lett, (1767* Ill. 243 The dinner was my bespeaking. 

Bespecked, ///- a. [f. Be- i + Specked: cf. 
besmottered .] Spotted or specked over the surface. 

1565 Golding Ovid $ Met. rv. (1503)84 The berrie is be- 
sped With colour tending to a blaeke. 1598 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 11. i. if. (1641) 90/2 A Dragons skin All bright- 
bespect. 1743 Phil. Trans. XL 1 IL 296 Broad yellow spots 
[that] her whole body had been bespecked with. 

Bespeckle(br,spe-k’l),z>. [f. Be- i +Speckle^.] 
To speckle over, to variegate with specks or spots, 
lienee Bespe*ckled ppl. a., Bespe'oklement. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 340 The colour yellowish, 
but bespeckled oil the sides with blew spots. 1641 Milton 


C/t. Disc ip. 1. Wks. (1851) 23 They .. bespccckl’d her with 
all the gaudy allurements of a Whore. 1655 Fuller Ch 
Hist. t\. vi. § 15. V. 76 A Translation .. everywhere be- 
spccklcd with hard words, i860 Encycl. Brit. XXL 976/2 
Minute black points, .bespeckle the anterior extremity. 1883 
Chamb. Jrnl. 631 [They] threw the white foam from their 
bits .. to the bespecklcment of the groom’s hat and coat. 

Bespe ctacled, ppl. a. [f. Be- 7 + Specta¬ 
cles.] Having spectacles on. 

1742 Jarvis Qui.r. n. 11. xvi. (Da A white-veiled, lank, and 
benpectaoled duenna. 1848 J. H. Newman Loss Gain 60 
He was a little, prim, smirking, bespectacled man. 

Bespeech, bespend, besperple, bespew : see 
Be- pref. 

Bespeed (b/|Sprd v. rare. [f. Be- 2 + 
Speed r\] trans. To speed, help on, prosper. 
Hence Besped (b/|Spe’d ,///. a., prospered, hav¬ 
ing got on (well or ill). 

c' 1630 Jackson Creed B iv. iv. vi, Men set to woo., for 
others take often opportunity to bespeed themselves. 1796 
Coleridge To Cn/ort. tToman i, Myrtle leaf, that ill be¬ 
sped Finest in the gladsome ray. 

+ Bespe*te, v. arch. Korins: Inf. 3-4 bi-, 
byspete, -speete, (6 bespette). Fa. t. 4 byspet, 
bispatte. Fa. /pie. 3-4 bispat, 4 bispei, 5 by-, 
6 bespetted, 9 bespate. [ME. bespeten , f. Be- 
1 + spc ten. OE. spud an to spit.] - Bespit. 

a 1225 A ner. R. 122 $if me mis-sei6 Jie, penc tu erl 
eorSe.. ne bispet me he corde? a 1240 Orison 32 in O. E. 
M/sc. C40 Bi-spat J>u were and al myd wowe. c 1315 Shore- 
ham 84 Hy.. By-pet hym that swete semblanl. 1382 
Wyclif Mark xv. 19 Thei smyten his heed with a reede,and 
hispatteii him. < 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. r 205 Thanne was his 
vi-age .. vileynsly bispet [r-. r. bespit]. 1496 Dives <y Pa up. 
iW. de W. * m. \ v, 259 That blyssfull bodye .. was .. by- 
spetted for our syime. 1580 Barki B 576 To BcsjKUte 
one all oner. 1855 Browning Ch. Roland xix, Us [a 
river’s) black eddy bespate with Makes and spumes. 

Bespice b/ispars', v. [f. Be- i and 4 + Spice.] 

1 . trans. To season with (or as with) spice. 

x 575 Chlrchyaru Chippcs *1817' 191 Sweete word-did 
vvalke, hespye-t [?In-spyset] with fained i hecre. 1601 Hol¬ 
land Pliny xix. viii, Seasoned also and bespiced with the 
costly root of the plant Laserwoort. 1611 Shnks. IViut. T. 1. 
ii. 316 Thou I lis Cup-bearer, .might st be-spicea cup. 1611 
Rich Honest. Age 11844' 50 So be-spiced, and be-poudered, 
that a man may well vent them the breadth of a streete. 

f 2 . To sprinkle as spice or seasoning. Obs. 

1567 Mai lli Or. Forest 49 b. This root .. being bespiced 
or bestrewed vpon their nicatc .. killeth the Panther. 

Bespill v b/Vpi l ,z\ [f. Bi> 1 + Spill.] Inten¬ 
sive of Spill. 

1556 Arp. Parker Psalter Kxxiii, And let theyr fames 
all shame bespill. a 1843 Soli in v Poems Sluvc-tr. II. 60 
By every drop of blood be-]nh .. Awake ! ari-e ! avenge ! 

Bespin, be.spirt. besplit, etc.: see Be- pref. 

Bespirit (b/|»prrit), v. Also 6 besprite. 
[f. Be- 5 f- Spirit.] trans. a. To possess with a 
(familiar) spirit, b. To fill or endow with spirit. 

*574 Heli.owes Gttenara's F.p. <i>77) 55 The letter had 
no spirit in it : but he ad wised me, that he which wrote it 
should be bee-priicd. 1862 Simon Horners Pers. Christ 1. 
118751 11 - 399 To reduce the incarnation to a .. bespiriting 
of this man. 

Bespi t, v. arch. Pa. t. and pple. bespit. For 
forms sec Spit. [f. Be- i + Spit v.] trans. To 
spit upon, cover or defile with spitting. Rarely 
intr. with upon. Cf. Bk-spetk.' 

a 1300 Cursor.M, 17771 |esjis.. was Bath bi-scurget and bi¬ 
spit. 1382 Wvclif Mark xiv. 65 Sunime bigiinnen for to 
bi-pitte him. t 1460 TiKonclcy Myst. 223 Thus have thay 
dighl me drerely And all by-spytt mespytusly. 1546 Bale 
Eng. Votaries 11. 115501 107 They .. ltyspatled hym, and 
byspitled him. 1629 Caulk Pract. The. 22 Christ was., 
crowned with Thorns, bespit vpon. 1678 IIickes in KHis 
Orig, Lett. 11. 319 It’. 51 They railed at my black coat, for 
so they called my gown, and bespit it all over. 

Bespito b^sp^i't), prep. rare* 1 . Despite. 

1842 R. I. WjLHFRFoRCK Rutil. «y Lucius 96, 1 have had 
friend.^ who, bespite my ignorance and penury, are ready 
to receive me as their equal. 

Be-splash (b/^splarj), v. [BBe- i + Splash v.] 
trans. To splash all over, to wet by splashing. 
Hence Bespla shed ppl. a. 

1804 W. Tavlor in Ann. Rev. II. 288 He besplashes and 
bemires the ladies who are walking near. 1845 Whitehall 
xlvi. 329 Dismounting from his besplashed steed. 

Bespoken (b^siwu-ken), ppl. a. Also bespoke. 
[Sec Bespeak v.] 

+ 1 . Spoken, of speech ; as in well-bespoken. Obs. 

1474 Caxton Chesse in. vi. (18601 Hivb, The hostelers 
ought to be wel bespoken and curtoys of wordes. 1483 — 
Gold. Leg. 387/4 A mayden wel bespoken. 

2 . Ordered, commissioned, arranged for. 

1607 Heywooo F. Mayde Exch. Wks. 1874 II. 31 Here is 
bespoken work. 1807 W. Taylor in Ann. /?<rcV. 577 Which 
gives to his treatise an appearance ofbespoken work. 1884 
Birmingh. Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/3 Boot Trade.—Wanted.. 
Saleswoman, accustomed to Bespoke Trade. 

3 . Spoken of, talked of. 

1871BLACKIE Four Phases i. 59 Themueh-bespokcn utili¬ 
tarianism of the most recent ethical school. 

Bespot (br,spp t). [ME., f. Be-i+Spotzl] tr. 
To cover or mark over the surface with spots; to 
cover with blots or blemishes. Hence Bespo tted 
ppl. a., Bespo'ttedness sb., Bespo'tting vbl. sb. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth, lit. iv. 75 Whan J>ei byspotten and 
defoulen dignites wif» hire vylemc. 1483 Caxton G. de la 
Tour A vij, The vessel of siluer whichc was foully bespottyd 


of the donghylle. 1532 More Con/ut. Barnes via. Wk*. 
802/2 Theyr continuall newe byspottyng and wrinclyng. 
1622 IIeylin Cosmogr. n. (1682)213 Marble curiously be- 
spotted. 1684 Chaknock Attrib. God. I. 331 It soils our 
duties, and hespots our souls. ^o.RqwevI/w/ 1 . SteP-Mother 

v. 1. 78. Com’st thou bespotted with the recent slaughter ? 
1814 Words w. Excurs. vn. 788 The Danube.. like a serpent, 
show's his glittering back Bespotted — with innumerable 
isles, a 1882 Sir R. Christison Autobiog. I. xviiL 349 The 
degree of the Sun’s bespottedness. 

t Bespou’se, V. Obs. In 2-3 bispusen. [f. 
bi-, Bk- + ME. spusen to Spouse.] trans. To 
espouse, marry. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 133 Da )>e • • Icon bispused ricluliche 
to gcacre. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 13 3 ef he ben laselichc 
bispusede. 

Bespout(br,spaivt),z'. [f. Be- + Spout v.] trans. 
To besprinkle by spouting, fig. a. To utter or 
recite with pompous elocution, b. To recite to, 
to plague with orator}'. 

*575 Turberv. Falcon rie 84 Take wine and water and 
therewith bespout hir w ell with your mouth. 1828 Blacktv. 
P/ag. XXIV. 591 It has been bespouted, bequoted, and be- 
parodied. 1857 Carlyle Mtse. IV. 138 Woe for the age, 
woe for the man, quack-ridden, bespeeched, bespouted. 

t Bespray*, v. Obs. rare-L [f. Be- 0 + Spray 
sb.] trans. To besprinkle, bespatter. Hence Be¬ 
spray in g vbl. sb. 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613* 62 Her’Alablaster wals were 
all furred and fome-painted .. with the bespraying of mens 
braincs dung out against them. 

Bespread (b/,spre-d\ v . [ME. bi-, bespred[en , 
f. bi- Be- 4, 1 + spreden to Spread v. Cf. M HG. be - 
sprei/cn.] trans. 

1 . To cover, mark, or diversify (a surface) with 
(things spread over it ; to spread with. 

<1205 Lay. 16521 He., mid airmen hine bispraedde and 
ford hine latdde. 1393 Gower Con/. 111. 364 A see-foule she 
becam,And with herwinges him besprad. c 1450 Crt. of Love 
xii. High pinacles. With plate of gold bespredon everj' side. 
1561' 1 *. Norton Calvin's lust. 111. 252 Ther arc euident foule 
Mots where with the workes of the holy are bespred. 1610 
Hollano Camden's Brit. 11. 32 The coasts are well bespred 
with prety tow nlew a 1764 R. Lloyd AVr v-Rtv. Head Poet. 
Wks. 11774' II. 68 Bespread her hospitable board With 
what she had. 1871 Proctor Light Sc. iro wide con¬ 
tinent bespread w ith volcanic mountains. 

2 . Said of things: To spread over, to cover by 
spreading over. 

1641 M. Frank Serm. (1672) 253 When our graces .. be¬ 
spread and cloth this earth we carry. 1779 Forrest Voy. 
A’. Guinea 207 Mats bespreading the floor of a large hall. 
1832 Frasers Mag. V. 148 The ‘giant graves’ that be¬ 
spread the shore of the Hellespont. 

3 . To spread (anything over ox upon (a surface). 

1598 Vong Diana 207 Butw*ith a teint, like the Vermillion 

Rose, Bespred vpon her face as white as snowe. 

4 . To spread out. 

*557 Totlell's Misc. (Arb.) 242 Witharmes bespred abrode. 
1646 J. Hall Poems 25 Since for thy sake so brisk they’re 
grown And such a Downy carpel have bespred. 

t Bespre'ng, v. Obs. exc. in pa. pple. be¬ 
sprent. Forms: 1 besprengan, 2-4 bisprenge(n, 
5 besprenge(n. Fa. t. 3*5 bi-, bysprengede, 
5 besprenged, 6 besprent. Pa. pple. 3-5 bi-, 
bysprenged, 4-6 besprenct, 5 bysprincte, 4-5 
bi-, bespreynt, 6 besprinct, -spraynte, -sprint, 
-spreigned, 6-7 -spreinct,-spreint, 6- besprent. 
[OE. besprengan, f. Be- 1 4 -sprpigan to sprinkle :— 
OTeul. sprangjan, causal of springan to Spring. 
MHG., mod.G.,MDu.,and Du. have all besprengen 
in same sense. No part appears after 1600, exc. 
the pa. pple., and this mostly as ppl. adj. Sec 
Besprisg and Besprent v. ; also Besfkink.] 

1 . trans. To sprinkle (anything) over: a. with 
moisture or powder : To besprinkle, asperse. 

c 1000Sax. Leechd. 1 . ioo Besprcngehyne mid Jxun wactere. 
<■1175 Lamb. Horn. 73 Bi->preng me lauerd. mid buhsum- 
nesse. 1388 Wyclif Isa. lii. 15 lie schal bisprenge many 
folkis. c 1430 Syr Gene rides 7068 Asshes with the water she 
menged And her white legges al be-sprenged. 1494 Fabyan 

vi. clxxxv. 185 Whomc she besprent with many a sake lerc. 
1600 Fairfax Tasso xil. ci, His siluer locks w ith dust he 
foule besprent. 1601 Holland/’////^ II. 126 Beingbespreint, 
dashed, and drenched quite therewith. 1606 — Sueton. 150 
As hiinselfe sacrificed, bespreinct he was with the blond. 

b. with spots or patches of colouring: To 
speckle. 

1388 Wyclif Gen. xxx. 30 Spotti beestis, and dyuerse, and 
bisprcynl with dyuerse colour, i486 Bk. St. Albans A viij b, 
Euery tercellis braylis been bysprenged with blake speckes. 

2 . To sprinkle (a substance or things) about. 

<11529 Skelton J V.r Pop. 182 From Scotland to Kent 

This preachyng w'as byspremu. — Epit. Dk. Bedforde 76 
Deth wyth me doloure So hath bespraynte. _ 1567 Maplet 
Gr. Forest 28 Insect a. .having for all this life proportion¬ 
ality and equally besprent throughout the whole bodie. 
1820 Byron Juan v. xlvi, O’er the front There seemed to 
be besprent a deal of gilding. 

Besprent (bespre nt), ppl. a. [f. prec., where 
see forms.] Besprinkled. 

a. with moisture of any kind, or dust. 
c 1368 Chaucer Compl. Pity 10 To Pile ran I all bespreynt 
(r. r. besprente] with teres, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 269/1 
Thre stones besprenct with his bloode. Ibid. 353/1 Stones 
besprynclc and specled as it were w*ith blood. 1535 Joye 
Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 17 Euen unto the bespreigned bloude. 
1561 Jr. Heywood Seneca's Here. Furens{ 1581 * 19 My body 
thus with wicked bloud besprinct. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal . 
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Nov. in Morne now my muse..with teares besprint. 1634 
Milton Comus 542 knot-grass dew - besprent- a 1866 
Longf. Sir Christopher 133 Ilis boots with dust and mire 
besprent. 

b. with points, or objects dotted about: Strewed. 
1556 Abp. Parker Psalter ciili], My soule with cares was 
full besprenct. 1837 Wordsw. A t Vallontbrcsa, The flower- 
besprent meadows. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Night*. 
162 The tawdry tent .. besprent with hearts and darts. 

2 . Scattered, strewed about. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 15 Having certain blottcs be¬ 
sprent upon it. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, II. m. 139 He 
lay upon the flowers besprent about. 

t Besprent, v, Obs. rare~K [improperly f. 
prec.] tram. To besprinkle. 

*573 Twyne AEneid xti. Mm iv, Latinus rentes His hoarie 
head .. and auntient beard with durt besprentes. 

t Bespri ng, v. Obs, Forms : 4 bispringen, 
4-5 -sprynge(n, 5 be-. Pa. /. 5 bysprang. 
Pa. pple. 4 bIspronge(n, 4-5 by-, 5 besprong. 
[A late ME. variant of Bespukxg, in which the 
strong verb spring is substituted for the causal 
spreng ;] tram. To besprinkle; - Bespreng. Hence 
Bespri nging vbl. $b. 

1387 Trevisa Dcscr. Brit. (Caxton 54 With mylke ofa cowe 
that ts of one yeer bespri nge the wellc. 1398 — Barth. Do 
P.R. xi. iv, Ofte as a cloude byspryngcp pe er k e with drop- 
uynge, he wasted him selfe in pat bispryngynge [cd. 1582 
bespringing]. <-1420 Ballad, on Husb. 1. 67S Barly coct 
and colde, and wyne besprong. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
291 Thou art al bcsprongen with the blood, c 1375 Jacob 
fr Sonnes (Collier) 20 Their meat cloth they besprang all 
with gotes blood. 

t Bespri'nk, v. Obs. rare. [Shortened from 
Bespuinkle, probably under the influence of be- 
spring, be spreng, and esp. of the pa. pple. besprinct , 
besprenct : see Bespreng.] =To Besprinkle. 

1609 Hevnvood Brit. Troy in Farr's S. P. 330 With Hip- 
procrenes drops besprinke my head. 

Besprinkle (b/ispri’ijk’l), v. Also 5 be- 
sprengil, 6 by-, besprinele, -ckle, -ekel. "[ME. 
besprengil, *besprenke/ t f. Be- i and 4 + sprenkel , 
freq. of sprengen to asperse ; besprinkle is therefore 
in form the freq. of Bespreng.] Hence Bc- 
sprinkled ppl. a. 

1 . tram. To sprinkle all over with small drops 
(of liquid), or with powdery substance, as flour, salt. 

<r 1440 Gesta Rom. (1879) 26 That was all besprengild with 
his blessyd blode. 1534 Mork On the Passion Wks. 1295/2 
They shouldc byspriiicle the pontes, .with the bloud. 1622 
K. Hawkins I’oy. S. Sea (1847) 58 To kcepe cleane the 
shippe ; to besprinkle her ordinarily with vinegcr. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. <$■ F. III. lii, 2 73 The walls were besprinkled 
with holy water. 1835 Paul Antiq. Greece 1.11. iv. § 8 [ Ile] 
was also thrice besprinkled with water, 
b. predicated of the fluid. 

*738 Clover Leonidas 657 The gory drops besprinkle all 
his shield. 4872 Spurceon 7 'reas. Dav. Ps. Ixvi. 14 Scarce 
a drop of rain would venture to besprinkle their splendour. 

2 . fig. To strew with (comparatively) small 
Lhings scattered about; to spot, to dot; to inter- 
sperse with any elements diffused throughout. 

*561 T. Norton C a Ivin's Inst. m. 258 All our good workes 
are continually besprinckled with many filthy spottes. 1646 
Sir T. Brownf. Pseud. Ep. 1. viii. (1686) 22 [He] hath be¬ 
sprinkled his work with many fabulosities. 1670 Eacharc. 

Clergy 40 Besprinkling all their sermons with plenty 
of Greek and I-atin. 1842 Dickens Arner. Notes 11850) 
54/r Sloping banks besprinkled with pleasant villas. 1861 
Lady Wallace Mendelssohn s Lett. 303 We. .besprinkled 
each other mutually with great praise. 

+ 3 . transf To water, moisten (as streams'^. Obs. 
16x1 Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. xxx. (1614)30/1 Tallies he- 
sprinkled with many sweet springs. 1623 Fa vine Theat. 
Hon. it. xiii. 202 A million of Riuers that water and be¬ 
sprinkle France. 

Bespri/nkler. [f. Besprinkle v. + -erT] 
He who or that which besprinkles. 

1611 Cotgr., A rrosctir, a bedeawer ; abesprinklcr. 

Besprrnkling, vbl. sb. [t. as pree. + -ingE] 
The action of the vb. Besprinkle. 

1580 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, Aspersion and arrouse • 
went, bcsprinckling or bedewing. 1680 H. More Apt*, 
d/ocai. 186 The besprinkling of Sheep and other Cattle 
with holy \\ ater. 

Besprong, pa. pple. of Bespring v. Obs. 
Bespue, variant of Bkspew : see Be- pref 4. 
t Bespu rt, v. Obs. [f. Be- 4 + Spuut */.] 
tram. To asperse or befoul zvith anything 
spurled or spirted on; also Jig. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Sernr. Tim. 834/1 To walke through 
the myre and durt, and not bespurt himselfe. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 1232 The city of the Corinthians, .he hath 
..be spurted and dashed, .with a most grievous slander. 1641 
Milton Auhnadv. Wks. (1831) 185 To send home his 
haughtincssc well bespurted with his owne holy-water. 

fBespurtle, v. Obs. [f. Be- 4 + Spurtlk.] 

1 . A frequentative variant of prec. 

1618 Bolton Floras (1636) 245 Merula .. bespurtled the 
eyes of love himselfe, with the blood, a 1655 T. Adams 
Pract. Wks. (1861) III. 21 (D.) They sputter their\cnom 
abroad, and bespurtle others. 

2 . Jig. To asperse with reproach or abuse ; to 
spot or sully with vice. 

1604 Marston Malcontent 1. ii. (D.) Trot about, and be- 
spurtle whom thou pleasest. 1629 J. Maxwell tr. Hercnibm 
77 lie bespurtled his life with foulc Vices. 

Besputter (bfjspznai), v. [f. Be- 4 + Sputter.] 


To sputter "anything) over; Ho dawb anything 
by sputtering, or Lhrowing spittle over it.* (J.) 

1730 Bailey, Bespatter , to spirt or flirt spittle upon. 
Bespy, besquatter, besqueeze, besquib, etc.: 
see Be- pref. 

t Besqurrt (b/,skw3\it), v. Obs. [f. Be- 4+ 
Squirt v.] tram. To asperse or befoul by squirting; 
alsoy?^. in reference to abuse or defamation, 
ibn CoTGR., Fairer , to tesquirt or beray with squirting. 
R f' xb ' JiiU ' (l88 *> v - *95 Colliers, that Mid wife-.Slut, 
\V ho Dangerfield doth so besquirt. 

Besquite, obs. form of Biscuit. 

Bessant, bessaun, obs. forms of Bezant, 
Bessemer (be*s/moj). [From the name of the 
inventor, Sir I I. Bessemer, in 1856.] Bessemer 
process: a process for decarbonizing and dcsilicon- 
izing pig-iron so as to convert il into steel or mal¬ 
leable iron, by passing currents of air through the 
molten metal. lienee Bessemer iron, steel, 
briefly Bessemer ; and all rib., as in Bessemer con¬ 
verter, fame, maker, method, slag, etc. 

[1856 hncyct. Brit. XII. 574 '2 The ingots derived from Mr. 
Bessemer’s process. ] 1864 Percy .detail. 819 Analyses.. of 

the pig-irons and Bessemer irons made therefrom. 1875 L’kk 
Diet. Arts Ill. 905 The enormously high temperature de¬ 
veloped by the action of cold air on molten cast iron in the 
Bessemer process, ibid. 907 The exact chemical character 
of the spectrum of the Bessemer flame. Ibid. 909 Good pig 
iron, such as^ that employed for Bessemer steel-making. 
1881 A. I'. Nation XXXII. 404 The generic term Besse¬ 
mer steel denotes a steel made essentially by blowing air 
through molten iron, in a vessel Called a converter. 1883 
Daily News 3 Sept. 2/7 Bessemer makers are very bu*.y. 

Besset, early Kentish form of Beshut. 

Besshe, variant of Bisse sb. Obs. 

Bessome, obs. form of Besom. 

Best (best), a. and adv. Forms: 1 betost, 
betast, betest, betst (3 bezst, 3-4 beist, 4-5 
beste, 5 bcest), 2- best. [Com. Tout.: OF. (adv.' 
bitst, earlier idlest, btfost = OFris., OS. (MD11, 
Du.) best, OHO. bew'sf (M IIG., mod.G. best), OX. 
bazt, bczl (Da. best, Sw. bast \ Goth, balist, OTctit. 
*balist, superlative belonging to tbe comp. * bath, 
Better, q.v. The adj. differed from the adv. 
only in its inflexions; as nom. sing. masc. str. 
O'Feut. *balisto-z, Goth, batistes, OX. bazt-r, OK. 
bitest, wk. sc bitsla, ptvl b$tste, etc. By assimila¬ 
tion of t to following s, the word has been reduced 
to best in Eng., as in all modern Teut. langs.] 

A. adj.JYX le superlative degree of Good : Most 
good. ( Goodest, in i/the. in Dryden, etc., was 
merely analogical; no such form is found in Od eut.) 

I. As simple adjective. 

1 . Of the highest excellence, excelling all others 
in quality. 

a. Said of persons, in respect of physical, 
mental, or esp. moral qualities; or as regards 
social standing, as in ‘ the best people in the town.’ 

891 O. E. Chron, (Parker MSA, Se betsta lareow on 
Scottum waes. C893 K- Alfred Ores. v. iv. $ 3 Scipia, se 
besta and se selesta Romana witena. a 1000 Crist 1012 
(Gr.) .TI 6 -e!dugu '3 betast. a 1075 O. E. Chron. iLaud MS ) 
aii. 1052 Lalle ka eorlas and betstan menn. a 1300 
Cursor M. 12619 |>e U->tc maistris of J>at toun. 1382 Wva.n 
Dan. v. i, Balthasar, Kyng, made a grete fest to his best 
men a thousand. <*1435 Terr. Portugal 27^2 Beste of bone 
and blood. 1591 Shakr. Two Gent. 1. it. 102 Of many 
good, I thinkc him best. 1601 Chester in Shahs. C. 
Praise 43 J he best and chiefest of our moderne writers. 
1693 W. Payne Pra,t. Disc. i. § 2. 18 Some .. failures and 
imperfections will stick to the best of Men. 1749 Fielding 
Tom. Jones ix. iv, I will fight the best man of you all for j 
twenty pound. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IL 267 The 
best Roman Catholic families in England. 1856 Frovor 
Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . i 62 Henry VIII .. was the best rider, 
the best lance, and the best archer in England. 

b. Said of lhings, in respect of their essential 
qualities. 

a 1075 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1052 Eall «fre 
betst wa;s. 1297 R. Glouc. 370 Edgar Ahelvng k*at best 
kunde in Engelond addc to be Kyng. 1382 Wvclif Gen. 
xliii. 11 Take je of the bote fruytis of the Ioond. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. tx. xxvi. (1495) 363 In the Satur- 
daye men weren aournyd .. with theyr bcest clothes. 1552 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Commun. (Ruhr.) The best and purest 
Wheat Bread that conveniently may be gotten. 1653 Wal¬ 
ton Angler 179 The Pearch. .and the Pike are .. the best 
of fresh water fish. 1751 Jortjn Scnn. U77t’ VII. i. 13 
Acting according to their best judgement. 1834 Southey 
Doctor exeix. (1862) 532 Best.. in the shopkeeper's vocabu- 
lary .. is at the bottom of his scale of superlatives. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 172 The best years of his iife. 

2 . Of persons: Most kind or beneficent. Of per¬ 
sons and things: Most advantageous or suitable for 
tbe object in view; most appropriate or desirable. 

a 1000 Beo?i>n//6007 Nu is ofost betost, J>at wc !>eod- 
cymng Jxcr sceawian. a 1240 Ureisnn 129 in Lamb. Horn. 

197 Nun nu ;cme to me so me best a beo 5 e bco. 1297 R. 
Glouc. 504 To loki, wat were best to do. a 1300 Cursor 
tit *t 1 e ^ at ll - ,n tie fl c es beste. 1377 I.angl. P. 

J J. B. v. 399 As best is for the soule. 1523 Ld. Berners 
rroiss. I. cv. 126 It was thought nat beste to employ 
his people then. 1569 J. Rocers Gl. Godly Lose 187 [Hcl 
knoweih what is beste for you. 1605 Siiaks. Macb. m. iv. 

4 In best time We will require her welcome. 17x6 in Loud. 
(,az. No. 5445/3 To be sold to the best Pnrcnas«*r. 1879 


Lockvfr Etern. Astron. iii. § 28. *57 The best way to ob¬ 
tain a knowledgeof the various constellations. Mod. eolleq. 
Which of your brothers is best to you ? 

3 . Largest, most ; esp. in best part. 

1528 Lisle Papers XL 49 Twenty nobles, of which I 
think he doth owe the best pait for his rent. 1647 W. 
Browse Pole. r. t. 215 The Artillery plaid, the best of an 
houre, on both sides. 1607 Potter Antiq. Greece 11. x. 
(i 7 » 5> 2 93 Fiery foam .. which cover’d the best part of its 
natural Azure. 1834 Beckeord Italy II. 265. I. .rode the 
best part of the way. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile xii. 
318 The best part of three days. 

4 . In the idiomatic /, you, etc. had best (formerly 
me wire best, afterwards / zvere best ): it would be 
most advantageous for me, you, etc. For the 
history see Bkttrr. 

e 1330 Lay te Freine 107 Yete me is be<l take mi cbaunce. 
x 393 Gower Con/. II. 306 What thing him were bc^t to do. 

1483 Cron. Englomic (1510) Q6b, He v-yste not what he 
was beste to do. 1509 Fisher Fun. Stmt. Wks. 1S76 1. 29? 
Doubt full in her mynde what she were l>e -4 to do. 1584 Lylv 
Cawpaspe i\. i, He were best be a>cunning as a bee. 1591 
Si 1 \ks. Two Gent. I. iii. 24 'fell me, whether were I best to 
send him? 1611 Cy/ub. 111. ii ; 59 Madam, you're be-I 
consider. 1628 Power/. Far. 77 Lima may. .resoluc whethet 
she were be*t to marry againe. 1636 Ariana 102 Ignorant 
of w hat hce was be>t to doe. 

*559 Cunixgham Cosmogr. G/asse 61 You had best omit 
the worke. c 1590 Marlowk Faust (1st. vcrs.i i.\. Stand 
aside, you had best. 1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat 
ii, Thou hadst best follow- her. 1710 Addjson Tatter No. 
221 *2 Whether I had best sell my Beetles in a Lump. 1777 
Garrick Sheridans Sch. Scand. Prol. 21 A certain Lout 
had best beware. 1608 Southey Left. *1856) II. « The 
* Monthly' must needs be sore, and had best be civil. 1877 
M \llook New Rep. <1878 145. I had best nut give her any. 

5 . Phrases and locutions. Best zvork : a miner's 
term for the best class of ore. Also Best-max. 
To put one's best foot or leg foremost : to do one’s 
best to get on. To turn the best side outward : 
to make the best appearance possible. At the 
best - hand : see II a n i >. 

1663 Pepys Diary o Nov., A conceited man, and one that 
would put the best side outward. 1670 Cotton Espernon 
11. vm. 364 Espernon. .enck-av our'd nevertheless all he could 
to turn the best side outward. 1840 Barium Ingot. Leg., 
St. ( \title vi, She set olT and ran, Put her best leg before. 

II. absol. (rarely passing into sb.] 

6 . //. (formerly also sing.) The best people. 

("1050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wiikker Uoe. 466 /*resianti*si- 

inns, sc bttesta, and so fyrinesta. 1091 O. E. Chron. Laud 
MS. , Das forewarde gesworan xii f>a betstc of kv> cynges 
healfe. i 1205 Lav. 707 Brutus wes cniglu mid |>ane 
beste. <1325 E. A Hit. P. A. 279 I-wyse quoth I my 
blysfol beste. 1737 Pope Hor. Epist. ii. i. 286 Observe how 
Seldom e'en the be>t succeed. 1864 TeNNVSON Graudm . 
20 Only at your age, Annie, I could have wept with the best. 

7 . sing. The best thing, j oint, ciicumstance, 
element. 

<1175 l.auib. Horn. 3 1 leo noimm heorc Oakes and k« be^te 
ket beo hefde. 1562 j. Heywood i'rov. 4- Epigr. 11867 1 (6 
Protiyde for the woorst, the best wyll saue it selfe. 1591 
Shaks. Tuv Gent, 111. i. 349 The best is, she hath r.o teeth 
to bite. 1597 Daniel C 7 ;». 'Wares 11. xxiv, Wc ncedes must 
take the seeming best of bad. 1654 Jpnkyn On Jude 11345 ► 
90 The be.st is hot cheap. ^1693 Kii.ugrew Chitchat i 
t, 1 confess bad is the best. 

b. individualized, or with indef. article a. 

1 1600 Shaks. Soun. xci, A!! these 1 better in one general! 
best. 1765 Tucker Lt. Nat. I. 617 That unknown best 
appointed by divine provision. Ibid. The best wc may at¬ 
tain by the road of virtue and discretion will be .. a better 
best, than any we can arrive at [otherwise j. 188 1 Sports¬ 
man’s Year-bk. 192 [Cortis] has accomplished bests on re¬ 
cord at 10 and 20 miles. 1884 Christmas I Hus. Loud. 
News 19/3 For certainly if I have a best! have not pm it on. 

8 . With possessive. One's best : fa. what is best 
for one; b. tbe best one can (do) ; esp. in 7 ’o do 
one's best, formerly, the best of ones power. 

w 1300 Cursor M. 2456 iGottd, pai nKM nede part to seke 
pair beste {Fair/, to do paire best]. 1423 Jas. I. Kings Q. 
v. My best was more to loke Vpon the writing of this noble 
man. < 1530 Ln. Berners Arth. Lyt . Bryt. <1814) 235, 1 
shall do the best of my power. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cat. 
May 225 Ne for all his w'orst, nor for his best Open the dore 
at his request. 1585 Arp. Saxovs Serin. (1841) 112 When a 
man hath done his best, he must then begin again. 1590 
Shaks. At ids. N. 11 ii. 145 Do thy best To pluck this crawl- 
ing serpent from my brest. 1599 Saxdys EvrobxSpec. 1 1637) 
247, 1 have, .also, to mybest,avoyded that rashncssc. c 1620 
7.. Boyd Zion's Flowers • 1855) 42 To turne to him s our best. 
*733 Pope Hor. Sat. ti. vi. 173 He did his best to seem to 
eat. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 7 [He] would have done 
and behaved his best. 

c. Best state, point, or condition. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxx ix. 6 When man seemeth 
to bee at his best, hce is altogithcr nothing. 1828 Steuart 
Plant. Guide 489 Whatever is at its best .. can admit of no 
further improvement. 1832 Athen.ru/11 197 She was at her 
best both as to voice and exertion on Tuesday last. 1871 
Smiles Charac. i. (1876) 1 It exhibits man at his best. 

d. Best clothes. 

1790 Burns Tam O' Shunter, It was her best, and she 
was vauntie. 1794 Southey Bot. Bay Eclog. ii, To go 
to fair Id rest .. in my Sunday's best. 1830 Galt Laxvric 
T.\\ viii. (1849) 22 7 Mr. Herbert joined me, also in his 
modest best. 1859 Jephson Brittany xvi. 271 Little family 
parties dressed in their Sunday best 

III. Phrases. 9 . With verbs. 
a. To have the best (obs.), to have the best of it : 
to have the advantage in a contest, or greatest 
possible advantage in a transaction, and hence, 
the least possible disadvantage or loss; so b. To 
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make the best of. c. To make the best of ones way \ 
to go by the most advantageous route, hence, to 
go with the greatest possible speed. 

a. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. iii. 20 We hauing now tbe 
best at Barnet field. 1647 W. Browne Potex. it. 343, 1 see 
well that Polexander must have the best..of his Enemies. 
183a .Moore Wks. (1862) 561 Those who had the best of the 
joke. 1846 Browning Luria 1. i, Vou have so plainly here 
the best of it. 1871 I ynoall Frag w. Sc. viii. 135 To con- 
dude that the other had the best of it. 

b. a 1626 Bacon {J.>, Carry their commodities where they 
may make the best of them. 1694 R. Lfstrange Fables 
11708) il. 75 Making the Best of a Bad Game. 1836 
Dickens Sk. Boz <C. D. ed.) 36 Accustomed to take things 
as they came, and to make the best of a bad job. 186a 
Trollope Or ley F. i. (1874) 11 Making the best of it for 
herself. 

e. 1704 Aooison Italy 4 The next Day we again set Sail, 
and made the best of our way. 1716 Loud. Gaz. No. 5450/2 
Captain Vernon was ordered .. to make the best of his Way 
toSheemess. 1868 Freeman Xorm. Conq. (1876.' 11 , vit. 154 
The two brothers made the best of their way towards Bristol. 

10 . Wilb prepositions'. 

a. t At the best } at best: at the best possible 
pitch, in the best possible way, manner, or con¬ 
dition. Obs. At best : oaken) in the best circum¬ 
stances, in the most favourable aspect, making 
every allowance, at most. At one's best : see 8 c. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 132 The wynd. .servede hem atte the best. 
c 1386 Chalcf.k Prol. 29 And wcl we weren esed atte be>te 
|c'. r. at the beste]. c 1399 Pot. Peons 11859) 11 . 6 To sterc 
peace oghte every man aTyve.. Ffor so this world mai stonden 
ate beste. 1485 Canton* Trez-isa’s Higdon 1. xxx. i 1527* 31 
Of whiche cleye men make erthen vessel! at beste. 1586 
Cogan Haven Health <16361 169 Shell fishes be at the best 
when the inoon increaseth, a> the Poet Horace noteth. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 171 Good Brabantio, take up this man¬ 
gled matter at the best. 

1629 H. Burton Truth's Tri. 133 Our inherent righteous, 
nesse, call it Christs merits, or what you will, is at the beM 
but as Piscis In aridc . 1645 Quarles Sot. Recant . m. 48 

Thy days are ev’ll at best. 1722 De Fok Col. Jack >1840 
286 Man is a shortsighted creature at best. 1796 Burke 
Regie. Peace Wks. 1845 IV. 513 ’Tisa random snot at best. 
1841 M vers Cath. Th. tv. § to- 276 External Evidence mu-t 
at the very best be but partial and secondary. 

b. For the best : intended for, aiming at, tend¬ 
ing to, the best result. + For my , his, etc. best : 
for my, his, etc. greatest advantage [obsP. t For 
best: finally ; cf. 'for good (and all', 1 'for better 
or for worse ’ ,obsI). 

f 1386 Chauckk Me lib. * 271, 1 speke for youre beste. 
— frattkl. 7 ‘. 158 Al is for the best, c 1450 Why I can't 
be Xun 136 in E. F. Poems > 1862* 142, 1 hope hyt schalle 
be for the best. 1593 Shaks 3 Hen. I 7 , 111. iii. 170, 1 ho|->e 
all’s for the bc^t. 1607 - Cor. tv. vi. 144 'That we did 

we did for the best. 1794 SoUTHfcY Bot. Bay Eelog, iii. But 
all’s for the Ix^t. 

a 1674 .Milton iW ebber.*, Those constitutions .. are now 
established for be-t, and not to be mended. 

C. In the best = at best (see 10 a). 

1602 Shaks. Hunt. 1. v. 27 Murther most foule, as in the 
best it is. 

d. Of the best: of the best quality or sort. 

t 1420 Anturs of Arth. lv, Boke-lornut byrners and 
bischoppus of the beste. 1828 C. Croker Fairy Leg. 401 
After a slipper which was of the best, they embarked. 

e. To the best: in the best sense, for the best. 
{obsP Also, To the utmost effort or extent (of 
one’s power, knowledge, belief, etc.). 

1503 4 Act 19 lien. \'1I. xxxiv. Pream., To helpe and 
assiste hym to the best of their power. 1531 Ti.ndalf. L.tf>. 
.y .Votes {1849) *75 He taketh it to the best, and is not 
offended. 1843 C. Bronte in Life 11857* I. 290 She .. will 
always serve you .. to the best of her abilities. 1863 Fr. 
Kemble Resid. Georgia 132 'To the best of his belief. 1885 
Law Rep. XIV. Q. Bench Div. 891 There was no >uch in¬ 
spector to the best of our knowlecfge. 

B. adv. Superlative of Well. 

1 . With vbs. In the most excellent way, in the 
most eminent degree ; in the most suitable manner, 
with tbe greatest advantage, to the fullest extent. 
(For the obs. alder-best, best of all, see All.) 

r888 K. /Elfreo Boeth. ii, Da bereafodon adeere lust- 
ba-rnesse 6a ic him aifre betst truwode. a 1067 Chart. 
Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. IV. 208 Swa freolice swa hit ic 
meseolf betst habbe. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 7 penne pu wenest 
hu scalt libben alre best, c 1205 Lay. 26606 be be2st (1250 
bestl bat lond cneowen. C1380 Wvclif De Dot. Feel. Strl. 
SVks. 111 . 433 Ensaumple of sichededsexponepbest Crisis 
lawc. c 1420 Sir Amadace xl, He that furst is inne the 
feld, And best thenne justus thare. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 11. 
i. 59 But after death the tryall is to come, When best shall 
be to them, that liued best. 1602 T. Scott Four Parad. 
in Farr's A. P. II. 315 He that knowes thee best, knowes 
nought at alL 1615 Brathwait Love's Labyr. (1878) 276 
A Countrie lasse best fits a Countrie Swaine. c 1655 M ilton* 
Sonn. xix. Who best Bear his mild yoke, they serve him 
best. ^ 1680 Beveridge Sent/. (1729) I. 358 Cannot but. .be¬ 
lieve it to be well done, yea the best that could be. 1715 
Burnet Chon Times (1823) I. 391 He excused himself the 
best he could. 1797 Coleridge Anc. Mar. vn. xxiii, He 
prayeth best, who loveth best All things both great and 
small. 1843 Macaulay Ess. (1850 686 The man who does 
best what multitudes do welL 

2 . With adjs. and p/les. written (for syntactical 
distinctness) with the hyphen. 

a. In the most excellent manner; ns, best- 
aimed', -bred, -built, -clad, -conducted, -considered, 
t best-consulted (most prudent, or best-advised), 
-cultivated, -dressed, -established, -grounded, -laid. 


-looking,-made, -managed,best-meaning c»ost svell- 
meaning , -meant, -moving, -preserved, -trained, etc. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 11. 29 We single you As our best* 
mouing faire solicitor, a 1659 Osborn Observ. Turks (1672) 
288 Queen Elizabeth .. the best consulted Monarch that 
ever filled the English Throne. 1711 Shaftesb, Charac. 
II. 327 The best*meaning person in the world may err. 
1762 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) V. lxx. 253 Multitudes struck 
with the best-grounded terror. 1765 Tucker Lt. Xat. i 1 . 
155 Counter to the clearest best-established principles of 
reason. 1785 Burns To Mouse vii, The best-laid schemes 
o’ mice an’ men Gang aft agley. 1790 Beatsox AVir. «y 
Mil Mem. 241 To frustrate all our best-laid plans. 1794 
Coleridge Re tig. M usings 119 In her best-aimed blow 
Victorious murder a blind suicide. 1837 Lockhart Scott 
<1839) VIII. 12 The best looking of her daughters. 184a 
Marc. Fuller Wom.vqth C. *1862^ 147 The best-considered 
efforts have often failed. 1856 Fanneds Mag. Nov. 384 
't he prizes given .. for the best regulated farms. 1863 
Lyf.li. Antiq. Man 69 ’The best-preserved human skulls. 

b. To the fullest extent, most: forming comb, 
differing little from ordinary superlatives ; now 
usually written with the hyphen ; as, best-accom¬ 
plished. -beloved, -esteemed, -frequented, -knerwn, 
-loved, -read, -skilled, etc.; including many obs. 
or arch, uses, as best able , agreeable , best-betrust 
(most to be trusted), learned, nourishing, pleas¬ 
ing, best valiant , worthy , etc. 

c I43S Terr. Portugal jS6 Let Torrent her have. For best 
worthy ys he. 1526 Pilgr. Pcrf. iW. de W. 1531* 17 b. He 
>ente his. .best beloved sone into this worlde. 1571 Ascii am 
Si hoi an. 1. <1863112 'The best learned, and best men. 1579 
E. K. in Spensers Sheph. Cal. Gen. Argt. §2 The \sed 
and best knowen name. 1596 Shaks. Menh. V. 11. ii. 181, 

I doe feast to-night My best-esteemd acquaintance. 1601 
Dcnvnfill Earl Huntington v. i. And you Lord Ely! and 
old best.be truss’d ? 1620 Vesner Via Recta iii. 66 ’They 

are best agreeable to cholericke bodies. 1622 Bacon Hen. 
I’ll. 124 Best-bee-trust-Spies. 1641 HiNoe % Brtten 114 
’The first and best, and best worthy to bee first. 1685 Ot¬ 
way ll'indsor Cast., The ugliest snakes, and best lov'd 
favourites there. 1724 Water land Eucharist *1737* 41 
The generality of tne best learned Men interpret it of the 
Eucharist. 1742 Jarvis Qui.x, 1. 1. vii, To give me what I 
am best able to bear. 1844 Marg. Fuller Worn. 1 yth C. 
1862*56 Binding the emblem of faith on the heart of the 
l>est-belo\cd. 1866 G. M \coonalo Ann. 0 - Xfighb. viii. 
187s* 128 Will better know what is best to know than the 
best-read bishop. 1872 Jenkinson \ Guide l\ng. Lakes 
4 One of the best-frequented houses in the district. 

c. In parasynthetic comh. where the hyphen is 
always used , meaning ‘having the best thing of 
its kind;’ as, best-conditioned, i.e. best condition 
-r-ed, having or being in the hest condition; so 
best-graced, -humoured, -intenticned , - minded , -na- 
t it red, -policicd, - principled, -resolved, -sighted, 
-tempered, etc. Best-graced (1380), best-tempered 
s 1 594 '» may really belong to a., but lead to such 
as best-minded 1386), best-natnred (1690). 

1580 Sidney Anadia 144 One of the proprest and best- 
graced men that cucr f sawe. a 1586 — in Farr's S. P. I. 
75 Le^t the best minded .. Bend to abuses, 1594 T. B. La 
Primaud. Pr. Acad. 11. 381 Those natures that are most 
moderate and best tempered. 1627 Bp. Mall Char. Virtues 
A- V. 174 Blind in no mans cause, best-sighted in his ownc. 
1690 Norris Beatitudes 11692) 134 He had the Besi- 
natured .. Soul in the World. 1774 Goldsm. Retat. Postscr., 
'I hou best humoured man with the worst humoured muse. 
1789 M. Huber in Ld. Auckland’s Corr. <18611 11 . 326 The 
two best-intent ioned, .of their order. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
vi. 369 The liest-conditioned of kings ! 1863 J. Jfaffrfson 
Sir Event ref.s Dan. 208 The best-natured fellow alKe. 

3 . With agent-nouns, as best-wisher cf. well- 
wisher). 

1876 Miss Vonge Womankind viii. 58 Their best ushers 
are thankful if half are lost. 

Best (best), v . eolloq. [f. prec. Of dialectal 
origin, from the idea of ' getting the better of,* 
'having the best of it*; but tbe form is hardly 
in accordance with the sense, which is nearly equi¬ 
valent to the existing vb. to worst, i.e. 'lo make 
worst, put to the worst ’; cf. also lo better, lo make 
better, improve.] trans. To gel Ihe betler of, gel 
an advantage over, outdo; to outreach, outwit, 
circumvent. 

1863 Trafforo World in Ch. II. 77 As I am a staunch 
Churchman l cannot stand quiet and see the Dissenters 
best the Establishment. 1885 May in J'ortn. Rtv.fAci. 578 
The quack broker who piles up money by besting his clients. 

Best, obs. f. Beast; obs. Sc. f .based, see Base vO; 
obs. 2nd. sing, indie, of Be v. 

+ Bestad, -stadde, v. Obs. Earlier form of 
Bested pa. pple. Used only in passive voice; but 
by Spenser made a pa. t. and active pple. = Beset. 

1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Aug. 7 What the foule 
cuill hath thee so bestadde? [gloss, disposed, ordered. 1 
1^96 Spenser F. Q. iii. y. 22 But both attouce on both sides 
him bestad. 

Bestab, bestamp, etc.: see Be- pref. 
Bestailflo, obs. form of Bestial sbP 
Be stain (b/jsi^-n), v. [f. Be- i + Stain vl] 
trans. To stain (a thing) over ils surface, to mark 
with stains. Hence Bestai ned /pi. a. 

1559 Mirr. Mag. 360 (R.), His skin with blood and teares 
so sore bestain'd. 1595 Shaks. John tv. iii. 24 We will 
not lyne his thin bestained cloake With our pure Honors. 
1869 Baldw. Brown Div. Myst. 1. iv. 93 The blood-drops 
that bestain His steps. 1877 Plumptre Sophocles 133 With 
his spears all blood-bestained. 


1 Besta'nd, v. Obs . For forms sec Stand. 
[Com. Tcut.: OE. bestanden — OS. bistlin (Du. 
bcslaati), OHG. bistdn, pistantan (MHG. bestdn, 
besttn, mod.G. bestehen), Goth, (and OTeut.) hi¬ 
st andan, f. bi-, Be- about +standan to stand.] 

1. trans. To stand by or near; to stand over (in 
solicitude) ; esp. to stand by (the dead), to mourn 
for. Also ahsol. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gen. xxiii 2 Abraham hig bestod on 
ealdan wisan. c 1250 Owl <V Xight. 1438 He cuineb and 
farcb and beod and bid. And heo bistant [r*. r. bistarte) and 
oversit. c 1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 3857 Dor wa:s Moyses sister 
dead; Dat lolc .. after wune laire hire bistod Mid teres. 

2. To stand round in hostility; to beset, press 
hard upon, harass. 

1 1000 Ags. Gosp. John x. 24 Da bestodon \c 1160 Hatton 
be-stoden] J>a iudeas hyne utan. **1205 Lav. 30323 Swa 
bi6 a bar wilde. .bistonden mid hunden. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 

I. xxxiv, Stormcs hem bistodc. 1470 85 Malory Arthur 
(1816111. 417 In all my life was I never thus bestood. Ibid. 

II . 466 He is full straitly bestood with a false traitor. 

3. To surround, encompass as a wall, water, etc.). 

c 1*05 Lay. 23726, I aitlonde J>at mid watere is bi- 

stonde. Ibid. 17175 Jch wat a wa:rc mid wundere bi-stonde. 

Bestar (b/jsta-j), v. [f. Be-+ Star.] trans. 
To spangle or adorn as with stars. 

1612 Sylvester Trophies Wks. 11877-80) 274 *D.\ O lady- 
cow, Thou shah no more bestar thy wanton brow With 
thine eyes rayes. 1851 S. Judd Marg. m. (1871) 398 The 
dandelions that bestar the grass. 

Bestare, bestay, etc.: see Be- pref. 
Bestarred (h/,sta jd), ///. a. [f. prec. + -edL] 

1. Spangled or studded as with stars. 

c 1655 Mlnnis Oberon's A/par. in Arb. Garner 1 .18 A rich 
mantle.. Be>tarred over with a few- Diamond drops of morn¬ 
ing dew. 1876 Black Madcap V. xlvi. 390 Sheltered woods, 
bestarred with anemones. 

2. Decorated with the star of an order. 

i860 All \". Round No. 52. 34 The bestarred,. .jewelled,.. 
throng. 1861 Sala Tw. round Clock 298 A crowd of.. be¬ 
starred and be-ribboned ministers. 

3. IH-bcstarrcd , for the more usual ill-starred. 

a 1834 Coleridge Charac., Alas poor Bird ! and ill-be- 
s tarred. 

Beste, earlier form of Beast sb. and v. Still 


often used in sense 8. 

1874 H. H. Ginns Ombre 35 When the Ombre loses bodille, 
his loss is the same as if he had been Bested. Ibid. 37 If the 
Defender is bested, there are of course two iiestes to be paid. 

Bestead (b/jste-d), v. x Also 7 bested, -steed. 
Pa. t. besteaded. Fa.pple. 6 bestedde, 9 bested, 
bestead, [f. Be- 2 + Stead v\ to prop, support, 
help.] 

1 . trans . To help, assist, relieve. 

1581 Sir IL Savilf. Tacitus ui. xxxii. (1^91) 133 They were 
thought to haue bestedde and helped Vitcllius side. 1627 
R. Perrot Jacobs Vowe 56 Better able by his purse, .to be¬ 
stead his neighbours, than they him. 1662 Fuller Wcrthhs 
(1840) I. 320 Who besteaded him with the kings favour. 
1874 Holland Mistr. Manse xxi. 96 Sapphire nought with¬ 
out the red, Ruby still by blue bested. 

2 . To be of service or use to ; to avail. 

1589 Sir F. Drake's Voy. IV. hid. * R.) Great store of dry 
Newfoundland fish .. did very greatly bestead us. 1669 
WoontiEAD Si. Teresa 11. xix. 128 At nights .. our mantles 
of thick Cloth which many times besteaded us. 1805 Southey 
Madoc in Azt. xv, Little did then his pomp of plumes be¬ 
stead The Azteca .. Against the tempered sword. 1862 
Clough in Macm. Mag. Aug. 321 Thou vain Philosophy ! 
Little hast thou bestead, Save to perplex the head. 

tBestea’d, V.- Obs. [f. Be- 6 + Stead sb. 
place.] To go instead of, take the place of. 

1596 Nasiie Saffron Wald, m Hys missing of the Vni- 
uersitie Oratorship, wherin Doctor Perne besteaded him. 

t BesteaT, v. Obs. For forms see Steal. 
[OE .beste lan, f. Be- + s tel an to Steal. Parallel 
compounds in the other mod.Teut. langs. are Du. 
bestelcn, Ger. bestchlcn, Da. bcstixlc, Sw. bestjdla, 
all meaning ‘to steal, rob.’] intr. (and reft.) To 
steal or move stealthily {away or on). 

a 725 Laws of hut § 39 tBosw. > Gif hwa on o6re scire hine 
bestele. <"893' K. zElfred Oros. 1. x. § 4 And >a nihtes on 
ungearwc hi on bestad. c 1175 Moral Ode in Lamb. Horn. 
161 F.lde me is bistolen on. er ich hit wiste. ^1380 Sir 
Fern nib. 3S76 On of hem..ys by-stolc awaye. 1597 Doy- 
land Lyrics in Arh. Garner 1 \ . 47 Worn soul! That liv¬ 
ing dies, till thou on me bestoule ! 

Bested, bestead (b/,ste-d),/tf.///^ Forms: 
2-3 bista’tSed, -et, 3-5 bistad, 4 bisted, 4-3 be- 
stedd(e, 4-6 bestadd(e, 4-7 bestad, 5 bistadde, 
bystedde, -stade, 6 bestade, 6 - bestead, 8- 
bested. [ME. bistad, f. bi-, Be- 2 + s/ad, later 
sled, * placed/ a. OX. staddr pa. pple. of stetija to 
stop, place : see Stel> v. and pa. pple. (ME. had 
also bistaded, ultimately f. OX. stafir 1 place,' which 
might itself have become stad : cf. history of cladl\ 
The later spelling bestead is merely due to analogy, 
cf. Bestead v. and Stead sb. Hence Spenser’s 
Bestad pa. t. and pa. pple .] 

1 1 . Placed, located, situated. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5254 Qua-so had ben be-stadd hat day, 
And had Jxit stic-te meting sene. I bid. 1045 Now adam h 
in erj>e bi stad. c 1300 in Wright Lyric P. xl. 38 Of al this 
world namore y bad Then beo with hire myn one bistad. 
ri43o6>r. Tryam.u>(n In worldewhere ever he be bestedd. 

t 2 . Settled, constituted, arranged. Obs. 

^*1300 in Wright Lyri m P. xii. 41 So hit wes bistad, That 
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nomon hem ne bad huere lomes to fonde. a 1400 Cov. Myst. 
77 We xal make us so mery,now this is bestad. 

+ 3 . Set about, set with (ornaments), etc. Obs . 
Cf. Beset, Belay. 

1558 Pmaer AZneids. M ivb, A barneys coat. .with heauy 
hookes of gold bestad. 

4 . Beset by (formerly with, enemies), with (dan¬ 
gers, fears, troubles). 

1301 R. Brunne Nandi. Synne 5365 WyJ> hys enmys he 
was bestedde. 1393 Gower Con/. I. 77 For he with love 
was bestad. 1493 Festivall (W. de \v. 1515) 6 Bestad with 
dethe on euery syde. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence's A ndria 
m. v, See you not how I am bestead by your devices. 1616 
Manifest. Abp. S/a/atds Motives App. iii. 2 Bestead with 
feare of a more mortall blow. 1839 Gleig Only Date. (1859) 
toj Bested by the dangers of a Highland shceptrack. 

5 . Placed in some situation, situated, circum¬ 
stanced ; generally with i//, and the like. To be 
hard bested: to be hard put to it. hard pressed. 

a 1225 After. R. 264 Hwon we beo 5 so bistaSed & so 
stronge bistonden. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (r8io) 190 pe 
prid eschele fulle hard was bisted. C1400 Epiph. (Turnb. 
1843^ *45 On the all women wyl call When thei with chylde 
ben by stedde. a 1420 Occleve De Reg. Trine. 704 There 
rekkethe none how harde I be bystadc. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Traits. I. cccxcviii. 690 They that were lefte behynde were 
hardly bestadde. 1593 Shaks. 2 Nett. VI, 11. iii. 56, I never 
saw a fellow worse bestead. 1596 Spenser P\ O. vi. i- 4 On 
his way, Uppon an hard adventure sore bestad. a 1618 J. 
Davies in Farr’s S. P. '1845) 1 . 247 Since by ill we are so well 
bestad, We cannot greeue for ill. 1730 T. Boston Mew. 
App. 49 Luther found himself hardly bestead in the several 
conflicts within his own breast, a 1850 Rossetti Dante <y 
Lire. 1.(1874) 157 Poor barque, so ill bested! 1881 Shairp 
Asp. Poetry vi. 166 Men of his kind. .are often sore bestead. 

t b- In an evil sense, without an adverb ex¬ 
pressing it: To be in trouble, to be bard pressed; 
to be 1 in hard plight set' ( Promp. Parv.). Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 194 Whan they ben glad I shall be 
glad, And sory whan they ben bestad. c 1400 Row. Rose 
1227 Were a man for hir bistaddc, She wolde ben right sore 
adradde.. 1513 Douglas sEncis x. xi. 16 All efTerd of thy 
fatal dreidfult vvordis I am bestad. 1587 Turberv. Trag. 
Tales 11837) *04 Shce was bestead, when that at last she sawe 
Gentile there. 

Besteer, bestench, etc.: see Be- pref 
Besteill, obs. form of Bestial. 
t Beste*nted,///. a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Be- 2 + 
Stent vi] Distended. 

1648 Herrick Ilcsper., Oheron's Feast, The sag And well 
bestented bees sweet bag. 

Bestar (be'staA slang, [f. Best v . + -er 1 .] 
One who gets the better of others by fraudulent 
means ; a sharper. 

186a Mayhew Critn . Prisons 46 1 Bouncers and besters, 
who cheat by laying wagers. 

Bestial (be’stial), sbA Obs. exc. Sc. Forms : 
4 beostailo, 4-5 bestayle, -lie, 4-7 bestaile ; 
also 5 -7 beastial, bestiall(e, -yal(l, (7 beastal, 
bestuall), 8 bestail, -eill, 6- bestial. (As sing. 
6 bestyll.) [Two forms : a. ME. bestaile, a. 01 
bcstaille (sing, fern.) L. bestialia , used in late L. 

in sense of h.pecudcs cattle, beasts of the farm, pi. 
neut. of bestidlis adj, (see below\ f. bestia Beast ; 
/ 3 . mod.Eng. and Sc. bestial , a. OF. bestial (still in 
17th c., now dial.), sing, of mod.F. bestiaux, later 
substantive use of bestial adj., ad. L. bestial? si] 

1 . A collective term for domestic animals, especi¬ 
ally of the bovine kind, kept for food or tillage. 
It took the place of the OE. feoh, ME .fee; and 
has, since 17th c., been displaced in England by 
cattle, but is retained in Scotland as a legal and 
technical word of the farm. 

o. a 1300 Cursor M. 2444 Be-twyx him and loth'his neuow 
Of besiaile \Cott. fee, Fair/, bestayle, Trin. beestaile] hade 
hai plente enow. 1393 Gower Con/. 11 . 138 And that they 
shufde also forth drawe Bestaile. 1433 E. E. IVi//s{ 1882) 95 
Allc the meuable Catell of bestail (hat y haue in Sussex. 
1481 Earl Worc. Tulle on Friendsk. Cjb, To gete them 
grete plente of bestaylle. 11607 Cowell has Bestaile; 1678 
Phillips Beastal; 1721 Bailey Bestail; obs.) 

/ 3 . a 1470 Tjptoft Cxsar xiii. (1530) 18 There was found 
a great nomber of bestyall. c 1470 Henry Wallace in. 5 Als 
bestial].. Weyle helpyt ar be wyrken of natur. 1510 Act 1 
Nett. VIII, xx. § t Every maner of fresshe fysshe, bestyall 
and wyne. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xv. 41 Leauing 
the Country bare of men and bestiall. 1631 Heylin Sab¬ 
bath »i. (1636) 171 Hee might .. kill and skmne his bestiall 
which were fit for sale, a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. /, 
(1829) 96 They, .lived royally upon the corns and bestial of 
the said ground. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth I.22 It is not 
my business where they get the bestial, so 1 get the hides. 
1833 Act 344 Will. IV, xlvi. § 83 No person shall drive 
cattle or bestial of any description on Sunday through .. 
such burgh. 

2 . A single beast; (with plural.) 

CI430 Lvdc.iv. in Cleveland Wks.i 1687) 388 Void of Dis¬ 
cretion that other Beastial. a 1450 Rut. de la Tour ti868) 
103 Alle his bestailes and richesses. 1562 J. Hey wood 
Prozt. 4 Epigr. (1867) 56 A good hestyll is woorth a grote. 
1670 Blount Law Diet., Bestials , Beasts or Cattle of any 
sort.. generally and properly used for all kind of Cattle. 
17*5 Bradley Fans. Diet., ISestei/ls. a 1788 Mickle Ode i. 
(R.) No joy, no hope it knows Above what bestials claim. 
1813 Siswondi's Lit. Eur. (1846) II. xxxviii. 523 And each 
lulled in his shade. The bestials sleep. 1863 J. Keble Bp. 
Wilson viii. 280 The produce of the island, their ‘ bestials ’ 
especially. 

■f Be'Stial, sb.- Obs. Sc. [Erron. form of bas- 
taille, -ail\e : see Bastille 2a.; prob, after the sub- 
Vol. I. 


stitution of bestial for bcstaille in prec. word.] A 
wooden tower used in sieges. 

C1470 Henry Wallace vu. 977 Ramsay gert byg strang 
bestials led. 1570 bastail^eis] off tre. Ibid. xi. 877 On the 
north syd his bestials had he wrocht. 

Bestial (bestial), a. Forms: 4-7 bestyall(e, 
-iall(e, 6 beestyal, 6-8 beastial(1, (7 beastual), 
5- bestial. [ME.: a. OF. bestial (13th c. in Littre), 
ad. L. bestidl-is like a beast, f. bestia beast.] 

1. Of or belonging to the lower animals, csp. 
four-footed beasts. 

*393 Gower Con/. 1.140 To take a mannes hert aweie And 
sette there a bestiall, So that he lich an oxe shall Pasture. 
1470 Harding Citron, xxxvi, Moruilc, Kyng of Britaine, 
was slayne .. with a fysshe bestyall of the sea. 1528 Pay- 
nlll Salertte Regtw. O ij b, Bestiall fyshe as the see swyne, 
dogge fyshe. and dolphin. 1549 Cow pi. Scot. vi. 64 The 
scheip and noli.. pronuncit there bestia] voce. 1607 Topsell 
Four/. Beasts (16731 29 At length her parents, .found their 
little Daughter in the Bears den, who delivered her from 
that savage and beastual captivity. 1687 Dkyden Hind 4 
P. 1. 167. 1706 Phillips s.v., Bestial Signs of the Zodiack 

are Aries, lntirus, Leo, and Capricomus. 1709 Steele 
Tat Ur No. 49? 3 A Satyr; of Shape, part Humane, part 
Bestial. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. t. v, Lurking for his bestial 
or human prey. 

2. bans/. Like a beast in its want of intelligence; 
* below the dignity of reason or humanity’ (J. ; 
brutish, untaught, irrational ; rude, barbarous. 

ri4oo Manof.v. xxii. 224 Thei weren but bestyallc folk, 
and diden no thing but kepten Bestcs. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
6718 If a man be so bestial, That he of no craft hath science. 
1484 Caxton Chynatry 16 They gyue doctryne to the peple 
laye and bestiall. 1538 Starkly England 10 Men were 
brought from theyr rudenesand beestyal lyfe to thys cyvy- 
lyte. 1547 R allowin' Mor. Philos. (Palfr.)ii. 2 There is no 
nation so savage and beastiall. 1615 G. Sandvs Trav. 1. 60 
To please beast tall Ignorance. 1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf \x. 
The slavish and bestial doctrine. 

3. csp. Like a beast in obeying and gratifying the 
animal instincts and sensual desires ; debased, de¬ 
praved, lustful, cruel, brutal, beastly, obscene. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys <18351 95 That he wold be so 
bestyal To forsakyn hys gloryc pontifical. 1509 Barclay 
Shyp 0/ Polys (1570) 245 Thy faythfull felowe is bestiall 
dronkennes. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 111. v. 80 Bea^tiall ap¬ 
petite in change 0! Lu*t. 1755 Voung Centaur x i. Wks. 1757 
IV. 267 The bestial abyss of a few years' debauch. 1878 S. 
Cox Salv. Mundi i. ed. 3 13 Sodom was a synonym for 
the most utter and bestial corruption. 

4. quasi-*//. The nature of a beast or animal. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial. iii. § 24 (1713! 238 That more full 

and sensible Sweetness of the Animal or Bestial. 1878 B. 
1 'avlor Deukaliou 1. iv. 36, t see the bestial, base unpurified. 
Its hideous features smeared with filth and blood. 

Be’stialism. [f. prec. + - ism .] The state or 
condition of beasts ; irrationality. 

1871 M. F. Rossetti Shad, Dante v. 52 That Bestialism 
\\ hich seems to correspond to the Folly of Holy Writ. 
Be’stialist. nonce-uni. One who makes a study 
of bestiality. 

1881 SwiNaURNE in Fortn, Rc7\ Feb. 129 The sect or school 
known among its members as the school of realists, among 
men at once of sounder and more sensitive organs as the 
sect of bestialists. 

Bestiality bestiarliti). [ME. bestialite, a. K. 
bestiality : see Bestial and -m\] 

1- The nature or qualities of a beast; want of 
intelligence, irrationality, slupidity, brutality. 

_ c 137^ Chaucer Troyltts 1. 735 For that he [an ass] So dul 
is in his bestialite. 1563 Grafton Chron. Mary an. 5 (R.l 
Espiyng well the beastiality of the Fleminges his neigh¬ 
bours. ^ 1649 Milton Eikon. xviii. Wks. (1851) 468 As 
Politicians oft times, .handle the matter, there hath hin no 
where found more bestinlitie. 1714 Arbutiinot, etc. Mart. 
Scribl.iJ.) What can he a greater absurdity than to affirm 
bestiality to be the essence of humanity ? 1874 Mivart in 
Cotttewp. Rev. Oct. 773 The great doctrine concerning the 
essential Bestiality of Man. 

2. Indulgence in the instincts of a beast; brutal 
lust; concr. a disgusting vice, a beastly practice. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Remains 189(E) They tickle themselves 
with the wanton remembrances of their younger bestialities. 
1659 Gent/. Call. (1696*77 The sordid bestialities of the most 
abject of men. 1710 Tatler No. 241 P4 The unhappy Con¬ 
sort of his Bestiality. 1728 Morgan Algiers 11 . iii. 241 
Their Wives and Children .. Iwere] not safe from Bestial¬ 
ities, even in their most retired Apartments, 
b. Filthy language, obscenity. 

1879 Froude Cursor xv. 241 Filthy verses. . about Godins 
and Clodia, ribald bestiality, delightful to the ears of 
Tu| Iy. 

+ 3. Unnatural connexion with a beast. Obs. 

1611 Bible Lev.xx. Argt., Of Sodomie. Of Beastialitie. 
Of vneleannesse. 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Fatn. Ep. Wks. 
(1711) 143 A poor miserable fellow, accused of bcstality. 
1765 Goldsmith Ess.xW.rs Bestiality [was] sanctified by 
the amours of Jupiter. 

f 4 . = Bestial sb . 1 Obs. 

1549 Cofn/l. Scot, vu 43 To keip bestialite and to manure 
corne landis. I bid. 44 Paris.. Yas ane scheiphird, and kepil 
bestialite on montht ydca. 

Bestialize (be stiabiz), v. [f. Bestial a. + 
-ize.] tratts. To change into the form or nature of 
a beast; to brutalize, debase in character. Hence 
Be-stialized, Be stializing ppl. a. 

1684 Charnock Attrib. 0/ God (1834) I. 231 The most 
famous guides of the heathen world, .bestialued him [God] 
in the form, of a brute. 1751 Phil. Lett. Physiogn, 87 <T.) 
Humanity is debased and bestialixed where it Is otherwise. 
1845 Ed in. Rrt>. July 11 While he beslialires men and 


humanizes beasts, he is a great moralist. 1866 Felton 
Anc.Cf Mod.Gr. I. vii. 114 Circe and her enchanting be- 
slializing cup. 

t Be’stiallich, a. Obs. [f. Bestial sb. or a. 
+ lich, OE. -lie : see -ly b] — Bestial a. 1. 

c 1400 Test. Loue 11. (R.) These Hues be thorow names de¬ 
parted in three maner of kinds as bestiallichc. manlyche, 
and reasonablichc. 

Bestially (be'stiali), adv. Als > 5 bestyally, 
7 beastially. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] In the manner 
of a beast or brute; brutishly, brutally. 

C1440 Gesta Row. xlvi. 411 Bestialle men that leuyn 
bestially. 1640 Case Ship Money 23 Why the French 
Pcsants are so beggarly, wretched, and bcasiially used. 
1679 J. Smith in Jenison Xarr. Popish Plot 48 How inhu- 
inanely and beastially. .they dyed. [1755 in Johnson ; and 
in mod. Dicts.l 

t Be’Stian, a. Obs. Also 7-8 beastian. [f. 
L. bestia. Beast + -an.] Of or belonging to the 
‘ Beast ’ of the Apocalypse (cf. Beast 7). Be s- 
tianism, the power of the Beast; Be stianize, 
to be a follower of the * Beast.’ 

1652 Culver well White Stone (r66i* 134 This Bcstian 
Lmpirc, (for so 'tis stil'd in the Revelation,* delights only 
in sensuals, and strikes at spirituals. 1660 II. More Myst. 
God/. 208 It does not follow, because the number of the 
Beast is not upon us, that we do not Bestiani/e. 1601 
Beverley Mem. Kingd. Christ. 9 Even as if It were the 
Beastian Power. 1701 — Apoc. Quest. 30 The Life, and 
Beastianism, Idolatrous Supremacy, shift from one Head 
to another. 

Bestiarian (be^stiie^rian). Also boast-, [f. as 
prec. (by Prof. Owen after humanitarian .] A 
name given to anti-vivisectionists, as ‘ friends of 
the beast.’ Be^stia’rianism, the principles of 
those who uphold the * rights of animals.’ 

1882 Owen Paper. Phys. 56 The advantage of signifying 
the second group to which my present work relates by the 
word * hestiarian.' Ibid. 57 That arises from abuse of true 
bestiarianism. 1883 Antcr. Naturalist Feb. 175 The anti- 
vivisectionists, or beastiarians. 

Bestiary (be'stiari). [ad. L. bes/idrius 1 a 
fighter with beasts in the public spectacles,* and 
mcd.L. bestidrium a menagerie, also * liber de 
bestiis compositus,’ etc., f. bestia beast: see -aky.] 
11 . A beast-fighter in the Roman amphitheatre. 
(L. bestiarins.) Obs. 

1625 1’. Godwin Row. Antiq. 20 The Amphitheatre was 
full of hollow passage, .for the convenient keeping of wilde 
beasts, and beastiarics. 

2 . A treatise on beasts: applied to the moralizing 
treatises written during the Middle Ages. 

[1834 Cent/. Mag. CIV. 1. 190 The Be^tiarium in the Ash- 
roolean library.] 1840 Wright Reliq. Antiq . I. 208 [title* 
A Bestiary. 1865 — Hist. Caricat. vi. 11875* 95 't he earliest 
Bestiaries, or popular treatises on natural history. 1871 
Sa< risty t. 7 j The Bestiaries, .are natural histories of ani¬ 
mals treated so that the peculiarities of animals shall convey 
a wholesome moral. 

t Be stiate, z’- Obs . Also 7 beastiate. [1. 
L. bestia beast + -ate.] To bestialize. 

1628 Feltham Resolves t. Ixxxiv. < 1647^ 259 Drunkennessc 
.. bestiates even the bravest spirits. 1639 Junius' Sin 
Stigmat. 235 iL. * Drunkenness beastiates the heart. 1655 
R. Vounge Agst. Drunkards 5, 

Bestick b/^sti k), v. [f. Be- i and 4 + Stick r.] 
Chiefly in pa. pple. bestuck. 

1 . trat is. To stick about, to cover all over; to 
bedeck, adorn. Also fig. 

1623 H. Holland in Shaks. U’ks. (1st folio) Pref. Verses, 
That coffin now besticke those bayes, Which crown'd him 
Poet first. 1698 Fryer in Phil. Trans. XX. 340 The Rocks 
. are bestuck with Oyster-Shells. 1838 Hawthorne Anter. 
Note-Bks.x 18711!. 117 Coats of linen covered with pitch 
and bestuck with flax. 

2 . To pierce through, transfix. 

1667 Milton/’. L. mi. 536 Truth shall retire, Bestuck with 
slandrous darts. 1823 Lamb Elia U8601106 No emblem is 
so common as..the bestuck and bleeding heart. 

Bestill (bf|Sti l), v. [f. Be- 2 + Still v .] 
trans. To make quiet, to still, to hush. 

1770 Armstrong I wit. 80 Each brook that wont to prattle 
to its banks Lies all bestilled. a 1842 A. Cunningham Eleg. 
Ode iR.) Commerce bcstill'd her many-nationed tongue. 
1871 G. Macdonald Wks. Fancy $ /wag. 11 . 107 The 
solemn looks, the awful place, Bestill the mother’s joy. 

w In the following the quartos and mod. edd. 
read distilled; but it may belong to this with the 
sense 1 made motionless, stiffened, congealed.’ 

160a Shaks. Haw. 1. ii. 204 Whilst they bestil'd Almost to 
Jelly with the Act of feare, Stand dumb’e and speake not. 

Bestinch, bestink, etc.; see Be- prep. 
tBe'stious, a. Obs. rare-'. In 5 bestyous. 
[f. L. bestia Beast + -ous.] Beast-like, monstrous. 

1470 Harding Chron. xxxvi, Then come fro the Yrishe 
sea, A bestyous fyshe. 

Bestir (b/ t styj), v. For forms see Stir. [OE. 
bestyrian, f. Be- 2 + styrian to Stir.] 

11 . ? To heap or pile (a thing*) about with. (OE.) 
C890 K. /Elfbed B.rda m. ii. (Bosw.) His k«s na3 
moldan hit bestyredon and sefiestnedon. 

2 . To stir up, Mo put into vigorous action * (J.). 
a. ref. To begin to move actively, to manifest 
activity, to busy oneself. 

F1300 K. A tis. 3078 Alle they wolde heom bysteorre, 
Agayns him with ryght to weorre. <*1330 Arth. «$• Merl 
6248 Bestir the and hardiUche fight. 1393 Gower Con/. 
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III. 295 The shipmen stood in such a fere, Was none that 
might him self bestere. 1581 J. Bell Haddon's Anno. 
Osor. 512 Not much otherwise this good man Osorius here 
doth besturre himselfe agaynst the Lutherans. 1611 Bible 
2 Sam. v. 24 Then thou shah bestirre thy selfe, 1767 
Fordyce Serm. Yng. Worn. I. vi. 215 She bestirs herself 
with the utmost activity. 1832 Ht. Martineau Weal <$• 
Woe i. 1 1 Just bestir yourself to plant your potatoes. 1867 
Smiles Huguenots Lng.sx. (1880)93 The townspeople .. 
bestirred themselves in aid of the poor refugees. 

b. trans. To rouse into activity, make active. 
To bestir on? s stumps (ohs.) : to move one’s limbs 
actively, to exert oneself: see Stir. 

1549 Coverdale Erasm. Par. Heb. xii. 1 Bestyre youre 
we rye handes. 1579 Gossos Sch. Abuse 41 The duety of 
every man in a common wealth one way or other to bestirre 
his stoomps. 1581J.BELL Haddon's Anno. Osor. 407 This 
raungyng Rhetorician besturreth his stumps so earnestly. 
1605 Shaks. Lear n. ii. 58 No Mantel, you haue so bestir d 
your valour. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 59 Bestirring their 
Hand and Tools. 1872 Browning Red Cott. Night-c. 178 
More need that heirs, His natural protectors, should assume 
The management, bestir their cousinship. 

C. intr. 

i6ioShaks. Temp. 1. i. 3 Speake to th’Mariners : fall too’t, 
yarely, or we run our selucs a ground, bestirre, bestirre. 

3 . To move, stir, agitate (a thing). 

1813 Byron Giaour 377 Methought Some motion from the 
current caught Bestirr'd it more. 

Bestirring (b^sta-rip), vbl. sb. [f. prec. + 
-IXG 1 .] Movement, motion, emotion. 

1340 A verb. 263 t>e wyl of skele, to huam be-longeb moche 
mayn£, postes and his besteriinge. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
<$- Setv. 154 The tiny hestirrings of the least atoms. 

Bestirring, ppl. a . [f. as prec. + -ixg-.] 

Moving, actuating. 

1628 Rutherford Lett. iii. (1862) I. 40 The bestirring 
power of the life of God. 

Best man be st morn). [Of Scotch origin.] The 
groomsman or ‘ friend of the bridegroom ’ at a 
wedding. So Best maid Sr., the bridesmaid or 
chief bridesmaid. 

1814 Discipline III. 21 (Jam.) Mr. Henry' was the best 
man himself. 1823 Eliza Acton St. Johnstoun HI. 90 
(Jam.' The two bridegrooms entered, accompanied each by 
his friend, or best man, as this person is called in Scotland. 
1861 S. Lysons Claudia <y P. 170 Whether they had any 
bridesmaids ; whether there was a best man. 

Bestness be stnes). [f. Best +-ness.] The 
quality of being best. 

1557 Cheke Let. in Ascham’s Scholem. Arb.l Pref. 5, I am 
verie curious in mi freendcs matters, not to determijn, but 
to debaat what is best. Whearin, I seek not the bestnes 
haplic bi truth, a 1659 Bp. Morton Episcop. Assert. §4 T.i 
Generally the bestness of a thing that we may so call it is 
best discerned by the necessary use. 1820 J. Wilson in 
Mem. Chr. .Worth ix. 327 We are now speaking not on the 
question of bestness, but as to fact. 

Bestock, best ore, etc.: see Be- pref 
Bestorm (b/jstjrjm), v. [f. Be- t 4 -Storm v.] 
trans. To storm on all sides, to assail with storms 
or storming. Hence Besto rmed ppl. a . 

1651 Davenant Gondibert in. vi, In Boats bestorm’d all 
check at those that row. 1742 Young Nt. Th. is*. 560 All is 
sea besides; Sinks under us; bestorms, and then devours. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11 . 111. vn. v. 363 Betocsined, be¬ 
stormed ; overllooded by black deluges of Sans-culottism. 

t Bestou'rn, v. Obs. [a. OF. bestoumc-r , f. 
bes- pejorative + tourncr to turn.] trans. To turn 
upside down, overthrow. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour cxlii, Toke reason fro us, and 
bestoumed our wytte. Ibid. E iv b, The stenche of it.. be- 
storrneth [Fr. bestounie] all the ordre of nature. 

Bestow (b^st^w), v. Forms : 4 6 bistow(e, 
5 bystow(e, 5-7 bestowe, (6 bestoe), 5- bestow. 
Pa. pple. bestowed, (7 bestowne). [ME. bi- 
stouten, f. bi-, Be- 2 + stouten to place, Stow.] 

1 . trans. To place, locate; to put in a position 
or situation, dispose of {in some place), arch. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy l us 1. 967 The god of love hath the 
bystowid In place digne unto thy worthines. 1528 More 
Con/, agst. Trib. 111. Wlcs. 228/1 As rowmes and liuinges fal 
voyde to bestowe them in. 1567 Drury Let. in Tytlcr 
Hist. Scot. (18641 III. 412 Bills bestowed upon the church 
doors. _ 1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. ii. 48 How should I be¬ 
stow him? Shall I put him into the basket againc? 1610 
Gwillim Heraldry hi. i. (i66o)o6 Under what heads each 
peculiar thing must be bestowed. 1713 Pope Iliad ix. 284 
Glittering canisters .. Which round the board Menoctius’ 
son bestow’d. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Night-c. 1 16 The 
white domestic pigeon..does mere duty by Bestowing egg 
In authorized compartment. 

2 . To stow away; to place or deposit (anywhere) 
for storage, to store up. arch. 

*393 Gower Conf. II. 84 The leed after Satome groweth, 
And Jupiter the brass bestoweth. 1494 Fabyan vn. 466 
Lancastre. .bestowed suche ordenaunce as the Frenshemen 
for haste lafte behynde. 1526 Tindale Luke xii. 17 ,1 have 
noo roumc where to bestowe my frutes. 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. 1. it 78. 1630 J. Tavlor Gt. Eater Kent 13 

His store-house, into which he would stow and bestow any 
thing that the house would afford. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xxix. (1856)247 Bestowing away my boots in a snugly- 
lashed bundle. 

3 . To lodge, quarter, put up ; to provide with a 
resting- or sleeping-place. Also rcjl. arch. 

T S 77 Holinshed Chron. III. 813 They were all bestowed 
aboord in Spanish ships. 1605 Shaks. Macb. in. vi. 23 Sir, 
can you tell, Where he bestowes himselfe? 1665 Manley 
Grotiud Loio-C. Wars 295 To bestow the wearied inen 
into Garrisons. 1821 Byron Sardan. 111. i. 121 See that the 


women are bestow'd in safety In the remote apartments. 
1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. iv. iv, Shall the Refectorarius 
bestow Your horses and attendants for the night. 
i b. To bring to bed, confine. Obs. rare. 

^*1320 Sir Beves (Halliw.) 132 And losiane, Christ here 
be milde ! In a wodc was bestoude of childe. 

f 4 . To settle or give in marriage. Also refl. Obs. 
**1386 Chaucer Ren>es T. 61 To bystow hir hye Into som 
worthy blood of ancetrye. 1530 Palscr. 452/1 He hath be¬ 
stowed his doughter well. 1 1550 Cheke Matt. xxiv. 38 
Eating and drinking, marijng, and bestowing yeer childern. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. v. iv. 7 You wil bestow her on Orlando 
heere. 1 1670 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Cot. Hutchinson 
(1806) 9 Only three daughters who bestowed themselves 
meanly. 1714 Ellwood Autobiog. (1765) 100 He bestowed 
both his Daughters there in Marriage. 

5 . To apply, to employ {in an occupation); to 
devote {to, of obs.) for a specific purpose. 

^1315 Shoreham 95 Thenche thou most wel bysyly, And 
thy wy}t thran hy-stowe. r 1386 Chaucer Wy/'sFrol. 113, 

I wol bystowe the flour of myn age In the actes and in the 
fruytes of mariage. 1520 Palsgr. lntrod. 2 Many .. shall 
also herafter bestowe theyr tyme in such lyke exercise. 
1541 R. Copland Guydons Quest. Cyrurg., Howe to be¬ 
stowe his remedyes to the body of man. 1580 Barft Alv. 
B 580 Thou haste well bestowed thy paynes. 1653 Walton 
Angler \. 39 Bestow one day with me and my friends in 
hunting the Otter. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 279 These .. 
onely bestowed themselves in prayer. 1851 Dixon W.Penn 
x*v. 11872) 125 How he intended to bestow his day. 

t b. esp. To apply money to a particular pur¬ 
pose ; to lay out, expend, spend. Obs. 

1377 Langl P. PI. B. 11. 75 In fie stories he techeth To 
bistowe kyn almes. 1526 Tindale 2 Cor. xii. 15, I will very 
gladly bestowe, and wilbe bestowed for youre soules. 1583 
Stubbes Anat. Abus. 56 But nowe it is a small matter to 
bestowe. .a hundred pounde of one payre of Breeches. God 
be mercifull unto us !j 1590 Shaks. Com. Err, v. v. it, 1 
would haue bestowed the thousand pound I borrowed of 
you. 1611 Bihle Dent. xiv. 26 Thou shalt bestow that 
money for whatsoeuer thy soule lusteth after. 1621 Weever 
Anc. Pun. Mon. 225 He bestowed much in building, 
t c. reft. To acquit oneself. Obs. 
i£9t Shaks. Two Gent, 111. i. 87. 1600 — A. Y.L. iv. iii. 

87 I he boyisfaire, Of femall fauour, and bestowes himselfe 
Like a ripe sister. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas ( 1633) 3 2 ° 
He all assayls and him so brave bestowes, in his Fight, etc. 
0. tr. (& absol.) To confer as a gift, present, give. 
1580 Baret Alv. B 580 To bestowe and giue his life for 
his country. 1583 Stanyhurrt sEncis 11. Arb.' 45 Thee 
Greeks bestowing theyre presents Greekish 1 feare mee. 
1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, iv. ii. 56 In bestowing, madam, He 
was most princely. 1632 Brome Novella 11. i, To brag of 
benefits one hath bestowne Doth make the best seeme lesse. 
1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 38 r 11 You here pray for water, 
and water I will hestow. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
I. i. 7 The importance that wealth can bestow. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad I. 111. 83 Whatever in their grace the gods bestow, 
b. Const, on, upon {of obs.) a person. 

1535 Coverdale 2 Chron. xxiv. 7 All that was halowed for 
the house of the Lorde, haue they bestowed on Baalim. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 111. iv. 2 How shall I feast him? What 
bestow of him? 1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. Pref. 112 
What freedomes on the Muses are bestowne. 1817 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. iv. v. 205 The steadiness ..of the 
English .. bestowed upon them a complete and brilliant 
victory. 1876 Green Short Hist. vi. § 4 11882* 301 He be¬ 
stowed on him a pension of a hundred crowns a year. 

+ c. (rarely) to or dat. pronoun. (Cf. 1541 in 5.) 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. ii. 163 You must needs bestow her 
funeral!. 1605 — Lear 11. i. 128 Bestow Your needfult coun- 
saile to our businesses. 

t Bestow', sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] Be¬ 
stowing, lodgement, stowage. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvii, They find as bad Bestoe 
as is their Postage bcggerly. 

Bestowable (bfist^u-ab’l), a. [f. Bestow v. + 
-able.] Capable of being bestowed or given. 

1882 FraseYs Mag. July iti The greatest blessing be¬ 
stowable. 

t Be stowage, sb. Obs. rare. [f. as prec, 4- 
-age.] Stowage. 
a 1656 Bp. Hall is cited by Webster. 

Bestowal tb/|St<Jual). [f. as prec. + -al 2.] 
The action of bestowing ; a. disposal, location ; 
b. presentation, gift. 

1773 Gentl. Mag. XLI 11 . 633 If the bestowal of neces- 
saries he a task fruitless as the fabled labour of Sisyphus. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. App. 660 The bestowal 
of the earldom on Eric I have mentioned. 

Bestowed {hI/Ko^A),ppl.a. [f. as prec. +-ed.] 

1 . Placed, located ; employed, applied, given ; 
often with qualifying adv., as well-, ill-bestowed. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Ej, Hit is wel bestowed. 
a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhein. N. T. (1618) 178 
Our Sauiour Christs friends are euill bestowed and thrust 
into his scalding house. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 317 Well 
we may afford Our givers their own gifts, and large bestow 
From large bestowed. 1814 Scott Ld. 0/Isles v. xxi, In 
silvan lodging, close bestow'd, 
f 2 . Filled, stowed with. Obs. 

1621 R. Bolton State Iret. 168 (Act 28 Hen. VIII), Bontes, 
Scowts..and other vessels loden and bestowed with goods. 

Bestower (b^sttfa-oj). Also 6 -ar. [f. as 
prec. + -erI.] One who bestows. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. j Cor. iv. i Stewnrdes and 
bestowars of other mennes goodes. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus »i. 11 Gifts and good turnes haue great power to hold 
mens hearts to the bestower. 1721 R. Keith Kempis* Vail. 
Lillies xxxi. 95 The Bestower of eternal Rewards. 1879 
R. Douglas Confuc. iii. 77 The. .bestower of destiny. 

Bestowing 1 VjSt<?a'ig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ingL] The action of the verb Bestow, n. 


Placing, stowing away, putting up. b. Employ¬ 
ment, expenditure. C. Conferment, presentation. 

1522 Frith Mirror (1829) 277 As touching the bestowing 
of thy goods. 1542 Brinklow Complaynt iv. (1874) 17 We 
shal gyue account, .for the bestowyng of your ryches. 1608 
Hiebon Wks. I. 751 Knowledge and discretion are Thy be- 
stowings. 1709 Steele 'Tatter No. 9 r 2 So hurried away 
with that strong Impulse of Bestowing, that he confers 
Benefits without Distinction. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol, 
(1817) 129 The bestow ing of the liquor in the hogsheads. 

Bestowment (b/'istJu-ment). [f. Bestow v. 
+ -mext.] 

1 . The action of bestowing ; bestowal. 

1754 Edwards Freed. Will tv. v. (ed. 4) 314 God’s bestow- 
ment of the benefit. 1871 Browning Balaust. 1536 Such 
things as bear bestow*ment, those thou hast. 

2 . concr. That which is conferred ; a gift. 

1837 40 HaliburtonCAv^w. (i862')ii8. 1856 R. Vaughan 
Mystics m. iv. (i860) I. 81 Angels and Archangels have at 
their command only subordinate bestowments. 

t Bestraxt, ppl. a. Obs. rare- 1 . [See next.] 
Distracted. 

1581 J. Studley Seneca's Medea 123 b, Bcstract of wits, 
with w*auering minde perplext. 

Bestraddle, bestraw, etc.: see Be- pref 
t Bestrau'ght, v. and ppl. a. Obs. Also 6 
bestrought. [f. Be- intensive + Straught (found 
as early as T520) ; cf. also astraught, distraught. 
The genesis of these forms seems to have been 
thus; L. distract us gave distract, and (on some 
Eng. analogies) Distraught; thence astraught 
and Straught ; hence be-straught and (with refe¬ 
rence again to distract) be - stract ; finally be¬ 
st rough ted. Found as pa. pple. and also as pa. t. 
of a vb., of which the present ought analogically 
to have been bcstract. But this is app. not found ; 
and the later inflexions bestraughted, - ing t imply 
that best rough t was itself assumed as the present.] 

1 . as pa. t. of a vb. Distracted, bereft {of wits). 

1580 North Plutarch (1676* 278 An Oracle, .whose spirit 

possessed many Inhabitants thereabouts, and bestraught 
them of their wits. 

2 . pa.pple. and adj. Distracted, distraught. 

a 1547 Surrey /Eneid iv. 360/Eneas with that vision striken 
down Well nere bestraught. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 1. ii, 
‘Till she, as one bestrought Did crie. 1603 Holland Plu¬ 
tarch’s Mor. 459 His wits were bestraught. 1642 T, Taylor 
God's Judgem. 1. 1. vii. 14 Like a man bestraught he ranne 
after them. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 11811) VIII. 248, 

1 have been, to use an old word, quite bestraught. 

+ Bestrau ghted, ppL a. Obs. rare- 1 . [See 
prec.; cf. also astraughted , distraughted .] Dis¬ 
tracted. 

a 1650 Song to Lute in Percy l. (R.) Be-strawghted hedcs 
relyfe hath founde By musickes pleasaunte swete delightes. 

t Bestrau’ghting, vbl. sb. Obs. [See Be¬ 
straught.] Distracting, distraction (of the wits). 

1585 Nomenclator s.v. Delirium , Resuerie, radotement, a 
bestraughting ofthe mind. 1621 Molle Camerar. Liv. Libr. 
111. xvii. 202 The losse of ones wits, and bestraughting. 

Bestraw, obs. f. Bestrew'. See also Be- 6 b. 
Bestreak (bf|Strrk\ v. [f. Be- i + Streak v.] 
leans. To overspread with streaks, to streak. 
Hcncc Bestrea ked ppl. a. 

a 1600 Burel in Watson Colt. Scot. P. 11 .12 (Jam.) Thair 
girtens wer of gold bestreik. 1659 Cleveland Sing-song ix, 
Her Cheeks bestreak’d with white and red. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. xv. 65 When the dawn bestreak'd the east. 1849 
\V. Irving Capt. Bonneville 86 The animal is bestreaked 
with vermilion, or with white clay. 

Bestream : see Be- pref. 

Bestrew(bi / |Str; 7 *),^. Alsobestrow(h/istrju*), 
and bestraw {obs.). Pa. pple. bestrewed ; be¬ 
strewn, bestrown. For tbe forms see Strew. 
[OE. bi-, bestreowian, f. bi-. Be- i + strfawian to 
Strew. Cf. MUG. beslrouwen , Du. bestrooijen , 
Da. bestroe , Ssv. bestrb. Orig. a w eak verb: the 
pple. beslmon is recent, and due to analogy.] 

1 . To strew (a surface) with ; to cover more or 
less with things scattered about and lying flat. 
Often in pa. pple. as adj. 

a sooo Job ii. 12 Ettm. 5. 38 Hi mid duste heora heafod 
bestreowodon. cwysLamb. Hom.$ Hco. .nomen ha twigga 
and .. bistreweden al b anc weye. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 
m. 889 On a floor with chaf bystrowed. 1555 Fardle 
Facioni \. y. 75 They all to bestrawe the carckesse with 
salte. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. Ind. ii. 42 Say tbou wilt 
walke: we wil bestrow the ground. 1697 Potter Antiq. 
Greece 11. iv. (1715) 231 Having bestrawed their heads with 
the Fruits of Ceres. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxti. 273 Yon’ fierce 
man no more With bleeding Princes shall best row the floor. 
1815 Wordsw. White Doe 1. 140 The dewy turf with flowers 
bestrown. 1837 Hawthorne Anter. Note-Bks. (1871) I. 40 
The brook is bestrewn with stones, 
b. transf and fig. 

1611 Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. (1614) 131/i jrhe Kingdom of 
Scotland .. every where bestrewed with cities, townes, and 
borrowes. 1660 T. Watson in Spurceon’s Treas. Dav. Ps. 
xxxii. 1 He who is pardoned, is all bestrewed with mercy. 
1859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. I. i. 30 His daily work 
thickly bestrewed with trouble and worry. 

2 . To strew or scatter (things) about. 

1667 Milton P. L. i. 31 i So thick bestrown Abject and 
lost lay these, covering the Flood. 1787 J. Barlow Hasty 
Pudding, The yellow flour, bestrew’d and stirr'd with haste. 

3 . Of things : To lie scattered over (a surface). 

171& Pope Iliad 11. 266 Thin hairs bestrew'd his long 
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misshapen head. 1794 Words w. Guilt 4 Sorr. Wks. I. 107 
In a dry nook where fern the floor bestrows. 183a Ht. 
Martineau EllaofGar.x ii. 83 To sweep away the sand 
and rubbish which bestrewed it. 

Bestrewment. rare. [f. prcc. + -ment.] A 
strewing about or over. 

1833 Blac/nv. Mag. XXXI 11 . 137 From beneath all their 
sweet and sad bestrewments she who is their sister revives. 
1845 Ibid. LV f I 1 . 526 The call for the bestrewment of flowers. 
Bestrid, bestridden, ppl. a. of Bestride. 

1651H. More in Entktis. Tri. (1656) 175 Like some bestrid 
Pythonick or hackneyed Enthusiastick. 

Bestride (b^strai'd), v. Pa. t. bestrode ; also 
bestrid. Pa. pple. bestridden; also -strid, 
-strode, (8 -strodden). For other forms see 
Stride. [OE. bi-, bestridan, f. bi-, Be- 4 + stridan 
to Stride. Cf. XIIIG. best riden, MDu .best ry den 

1 . To sit upon with the legs astride, a. To ride, 
mount (a horse, etc.). The original use. 

c 1000 zLlfkic Horn. 11 . 136 He his nors bestrad. c 1300 
K. Atis. 706 Bulsifal that hors hei.. No dorste no mon him 
bystryde. c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 192 Hisgoode Steede 
al he bistrooa. <“1450 Laud MS. 595 f. 1 The worthiest 
wyght in wede That ever by-strod any stede. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich . II, v. v. 79 That horse that thou so often hast bestrid. 
1630 Tink . Tu rvtry 17,1 never bestrad anyone beast in my 
life but a mare. <2x771 Gray Fatal Sisters 63 Sisters, 
hence with spurs of speed .. Each bestride her sable steed. 
1817 Bvron Manfred 11. ii. 7 The Giant steed, to be bestrode 
by Death. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xxii. 281 Ostriches .. 
bestridden each by a tiny cupid. 

b. To sit across (other things) as on a horse. 
ri205 Lay. 28020 pa halle ich gon bistridcu Swulc Ich 
wolde riden. 159a Shaks. Korn. 4 Jut. 11. ii. 31 When he 
bestrides the lasie pacing cloudes. 1785 Cowper Task u. 
439 Through the pressed nostril, spectacle-bestrid. 1793 
Southey in Life(iZ^) i. 180 The driving blast, hestrodden 
by the spirit of Ossian. 1822 Scott Sigel i, Who can say 
what nose they [the barnacles] may bestride. 
jig . 1752 Bp. Warburton Lett . Emin. Prelate (1809! 119 
The Church, bestrid by some bumpish minister of state, who 
turns and winds it at his pleasure. 1865 Bushnell I’tear. 
Sacr. in. vi. 320 The wrath that is to bridle and bestride 
everlastingly His will and counsel. 

2 . To stand over (a place) with the legs astride ; 
to straddle over, to bestraddle. Also^. 

1601 Shaks. Jul.C. 1. ii. 135 He doth bestride the narrow 
world like a Colossus. :6o6 — Ant. 4 Cl. v. ii. 82 His legges 
bestrid the Ocean. 1787 Bentiiam Def. Usury xiii. 131 
Your formidable image bestriding the ground. 1872 Yeats 
Growth Comm. 53 A statue, .called the Colossus of Rhodes, 
is said to have bestridden the mouth of the harbour. 

b. To stand over, as a victor over the fallen. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 97 b, His crucifyers 

bestrydynge hym. 1719 Young Revenge v. ii, How 1 be* 
stride your prostrate conqueror ! 1826 Scott Woodst. i.\, 

He seemed already to bestride the land which he had 
conquered. 

c. To stand over (a fallen man) in order to 
defend him ; alsoyf^-. to defend, protect, support. 

1580 North Ptutarchif A Romainc souldier being thrown 
to the ground euen harde by him, Martius straight bestrid 
him, and slew the enemie. 1590 Shaks. Cam. Err. v. i. 192 
When I bestrid thee in the warres, and tooke Deepe scarres 
to saue thy life. 1605 — Maeb. tv. iii. 4. 1642 Chas. I 

Atisw. 10 Prop. 2 They have .. bestridde Sir John Hotham 
in his bold-faced Treason. 1847 Tennyson Princ. ii. 224 As 
he bestrode my Grandsire, when he fell, And all else fled, 
f d. intr. To stand astride. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W.) 254 His turmentours or cru¬ 
cifyers moost unrcuerently bestrydynge ouer his blessed 
face. 

3 . transf. of things (e.g. a rainbow, bridge), traits. 

1728 Thomson spring 203 Bestriding earth, the grand 

ethereal bow Shoots up immense. 1785 Cowper Task tv. 3 
Yonder bridge That with its wearisome, but needful length 
Be.strides the wintry flood, i860 Hawthorne Marb. Paint 
(1878) II. xix. 222 Bestridden by old, triumphal arches. 

4 . To stride across, to slep across with long 
strides. Also fig. 

c 1600 Rob. Hood (Ritson) tt. x. 62 Deepe water he did 
bestride. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. v. 124 When I first my 
wedded Mistns saw Bestride my Threshold. 1814 Byron 
Corsair ill. xix. 13 He.. Strives through the surge, be* 
strides the beach. 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 615, I shall 
bestride the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Hence Beslrider, Bestriding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
1618 Bolton Floras 11. vi. 95 If his Sonne.. had not rescued 
his Father from certaine death itselfe with bold bestriding 
him. 1830 Southey Vug. Dragon 11 . 77 The fiercest steed 
that e’er To battle bore bestrider. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. 
xiii, A third animal laden with a bestriding child. 

f Bestrrde, prep. Obs. rare— l . For Astride, 
influenced by the vb. 

1813 J. C. Hobhousk Journey 408 A marble lion .. with 
the legs of a man bestride him. 

+ Bestri ke, V. Obs. rare. Also bestryke. 
[f. Be- 1 + Strike to rub, stroke ; cf. LG. bestriken , 
G. bestreichcn to overspread, do overOIIG. bi- 
strihhan, f. bi - Be- i + strihhan to stroke.] traits. 
To overspread, do over, anoint, smear, daub, rub 
over with. 

1527 Andrew Brunswyke'sDistyll. Waters B iv b, Rounde 
aboute the panne ye shal lay sande and bestryke that above 
with claye. 1563 Hyll Art Garden. (1503) 33 If y° u be* 
strike the lowar part of your tree with redde Oker. 

+ Bestrrp, v. Obs. [OE. bestrypan, f. Be* 1,2 + 
*strypan to Strip ; cf. MHG. best roufetc] traits. 
To strip clean : to deprive of or take away entirely. 

1065 O.E. Citron. (MS. C) Ealle )>a bestrypte be he ofer 
mihte at life and act Iande. 1340 Ayenb. iso pes yefj>e .. 


bestrepb and kest uut ]>e rote a . n d b. e zenne of ire. 162a 
Mabbe Guzm, d'Alf 11. 87 Be-stript of all manner of vice. 

Bestripe (bristraip), v. [f. Be- i + Stripe v.] 
To cover with stripes. Hence Bestriped fpl. a. 

1618 Bolton Florus (1636) 271 As if his fa ire successes 
were .. to be bestryped, and inter-woven with crosse acci¬ 
dents. 1821 Clare l'ill. Minstr. 1 . 75 Vales Bestriped 
with shades of green and gray. 

Bestrode, pa. t. and pple. of Bestride v. 
Bestroke : see Be- fref. 

Bestrought, var. of Bestraught v. Obs. 
Bestrow, bestrown, variants of Bestrew, -n. 
Bestru~t, v. In 6 bestrout. [f. Be- 4 + 
STRUT v.] traits. To strut or walk pompously over. 

1594 Carew Tasso (1881)74 With sauage insteps some the 
soyle bestrout. 

+ Bestrirt, Ppl. a. Obs. Also bestrutted. 
[Cf. Astrut, and Strut, whence this seems to have 
been formed on the analogy of compounds in Be- 
found only in pa. pple.] Swollen. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 632 Pappes bestruet with 
milke. 1648 Herrick OberonsFeast, JW/us(iZ6g) 127 He 
.. eates the sagge And well bestrutled bees sweet bag. 

Bestnal, obs. form of Bestial. 

Bestuck, pa. 1. and pple. of Bestick. 

Bestud (b/|St2>*d), v. [f. Be- i + Sn or. ] traits. 
To stud the surface of, set with or as with studs. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 258 This Purple is bestudded (as 
it were', .with sharpe knobs pointed. 1634 Milton Comas 
734 The unsought diamonds Would so emblaze the forehead 
of the deep, And so bestud with stars. c 1800 k. White 
Poems (1837) 85 The glittering host bestud the sky. 

Hence Bestudded ppl. a. 

x6ox Weever Mirr. Mart. Kiij, This starre-bestudded 
vaile. 1870 Rolleston A nhit. Life 253 The ectoderm is 
very richly bestudded with the thread cell 1 *. 

|| Bestuur (best/rr). [Du.; = government, f. 
besturen to govern.] Government, administration ; 
i. e. in the Dutch-speaking parts of South Africa. 

1885 Pall Mall G. T2 May 8/2 Stellaland will.. be governed 
by the Bestuur under the advice of Captain Trotter and 
Vincent. 1885 Daily IScivs 13 Feb. 3/2 A member of the 
Goshen bestuur. 

Bestyly, bestysshe, obs. form of Beastly, -ish. 
Besugar, besuit, etc.: sec Be- pnf 
Be sully (b/strli), v. [f. Be- i + Sully vi] 
traits. To sully or soil badly. 

a 1635 Corbet Fairef Wind. <D.) The limber corps, be- 
sully'd o’er With meagre paleness. 1820 Blackw, Mag. 
VII. 190 Cheeks are besullied with unused brine. 
Besumme, obs. form of Besom. 

+Besure ib/Ju^u), adv.phr. Obs. - Be sure; 
you may be sure ; 1 surely, certainly. 

*743 Appleton Serin, 95 And besure, this bids fair for a 
certain Mark of a good Christian. 1754 Richardson G randi- 
son 111 . 322 Get away as soon as you can. Besure do. 

fBeswa’ddle, v. Obs. rare. [f. Be- i + 
Swaddle v.] traits. 

1 . To envelop in swaddling-clothes. 

1755 P. Whitehead Ep. Thomson iR.) Infant limbs be- 
swaddled in the lawn. 

2 . To beat, thrash, * swaddle.’ 

1598 Florio, Pestare ..to bang, to bebast, to beswaddle 
with a cudgcll. 

t Beswa'k,t'. Se. Obs. Fa. pple. beswakkit. 
[f. Be- 1 + Swak vi] traits. To dash, strike. 

c 1505 Dunbar Fly ting 188 Oft beswakkit with ane our- 
hie tyd. 

+ Beswa pe, v. Obs. rare. [OK. bcswdpan , f. 
be-, Be- 1 + swdpan to sweep, brush.] traits. To 
envelop, entangle. 

<•980 K. <Flfred Bieda n. xii, Hi hi mid scytan besweop. 
c 1175 Cott. Horn. 239 Him selfe bi sandlicc seime beswapen. 
Beswarm, bosweeten, beswelter : see Be*. 
t Beswea't, pa.pple. Obs. Also 5 beswette. 
[f. Be- 7 + Sweat.] Covered with sweat. 

<-1205 Lay. 9315 Al his burne wesbi-swact[ci25o bi-swatl. 
c 1460 Lybeaus Disc. roS All beswette for hete. 1470 85 
Malory Arthur ^ 1816) 1 1.206 ller horse was all tobesweat. 
1574 Hei.LOwes Gueuara's Ep. (1577 ).53 Your letters .. 
come wrinckled like linnen .. besweat like a doublet. 
tBeswi’ke, V. Obs. Forms : Inf. \ beswiean, 
2-4 biswike(n, 4 by-, beswyke(n, (bisuike, 
bisquyke), 5 bi-, byswyke, (beeswik). Pa. t. 

1 beswfo, 2-3biswak, (3-4 -suak), 3-5 -swok(e. 
Pa.pple. 1-3 biswicen, 2-5-swiken, 4-5 -swike. 
[OE. beszulcan to evade, betray, deceive, = OS. 
biswtean, OHG. biswihhan (MHG. beswichcrl, (. 
Be- 1 + swican OTeut. *sw(qan to cease, go 
away, leave off.] 
traits. To betray, cheat, deceive. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 5 Deofol. .beswac l>one cerestan wifmon. 
t 1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xxiv. 4 Warnia8 l?»t eow nan ne 
beswice I1160 Hatton beswike]. a 1240 Lofsong in Lamb. 
Horn. 213 t?at te hope of ham bi-swoc me. c 1250 Gen. 4 
Ex. 386r He ben bi-swiken. a 1300 Cursor M. 818 pc find 
.. bi-suak adam. Ibid. 19231 Ilk suikit-self btsuikes. C1380 
SirFerurnb. 4164 Y wil 301J no^t be-swyke. 1470 Harding 
Chron. clxxviii, Sir Archbald Douglas and eric Patrike.. 
their kyng thought to bee swik. 

Beswi ker (in 4 bezuikere), deceiver; Be- 
swi-king vbl. sb. t cheating, deception. 

*34° Ayenb. 23 Bezuykynges and end red and uele o)?re 
zennes. Ibid. 171 Ase his pyef, ase his mansla3pe, ase his 
bezuykere. 


Beswim, beswitch, etc.: see Be- pnf 
tBeswi'ng, v. Obs. [f. Be- 4 + Swing v .] 
trails. To swing about; to hang. 

1571 R. Edwardes Damon 4 P. in llazl. Dodsley IV. 84 
Sucn lackeys make me lack ; au halter beswinge them ! 

t Beswi nge, v. Obs. Also 6 beswindge. 
[f. Be- 2 + Swinge v .] traits. To swinge, beat 
soundly. Also fig. 

[c 1000 /Elfric Ex. v. 16 We dine Seowas synd beswung- 
ene. cii75(see next, 2).] 1568 1 . Howell Arb. Amitie 

(1879)45 With better words beswindge this dame, let no 
perswasion lacke. 1590 Greene Or I. Fur. (1599' 5 ^ ^ q u 
had l>est. .least 1 beswinge you. 
f Beswi nk, v. Obs. [OE. beswittean, f. Be- 4 
+ swiiican to toil, to labour : see Swink.] 

1 . traits. To labour for, work for. (Cf. bet ravel.) 

1000 Ags. Gosp. John iv. 38 Ich sende eow to ripene, 

pxt luet £e 11c bcswuncon [m6o Hatton beswuncen]. 1377 
Lasgl. P. PL B.vi. 216 Bolde beggeres and bigge pal mowe 
her bred biswynkc. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 131 i hey hadden 
that they have beswunke. t 1400 Test. Loi'e 11560' 272/2 
With sweate thy sustenaunce to beswinke. 

2 . To chaslise. rare. (Prob. for beswinge. 

1 1175 Lamb. Horn, in Ec pet mon biswinkc !?cnc stunte 
lichome for sleore. 

t Beswi’nkful, a. Obs. rare- 1 . Toilsome. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 188 God nu peonne glcdluker bi stronge 
wei, & biswincfule, touward be muchcle feste ofheouene. 

Bcswyle, obs. form of Bksoil. 

Besy, -ly, -nes, obs. forms of Busy, etc. 
Besym, obs. form of Besom. 

Bet bet), sb. Also 7-8 bett. [Of uncertain 
origin ; nor is it clear whether the sb. or the vb. 
was the starting-point; if the sb., we may per¬ 
haps see in it an aphetic form of Abet sb. in the 
sense of * instigation, encouragement, support, 
maintaining of a cause’: see the quotation from 
Spenser under Abet sb. 2. The vb. would then 
be derived from the sb., as in the case of Wager 
sb. and v. It is less easy to get from the sense of 
Abet v. to that of Bet v., since the original con¬ 
struction ought then to be, not ‘ to bet money on 
a champion,’ etc., but ‘to bet (i.e. abet a cham¬ 
pion with money,’ of which no trace is found. 
See however Abet v. 4 in sense of ‘ to bet that.* 

(The suggestion that bet is :—early M K. Plot, ‘ vow, pro¬ 
mise, threat,’ has no support in the history or phonology. ] 
The backing of an affirmation or forecast by 
offering to forfeit, in case of an adverse issue, a 
sum of money or article of value, to one who by 
accepting, maintains the opposite, and hacks his 
opinion by a corresponding stipulation ; the 
slaking of money or other value on the event of 
a doubtful issue; a wager; also, the sum of 
money or article staked. An even bet Jig.): an 
equal chance, a balance of probabilities. 

(The first quotation is quite uncertain in meaning.! 

[c 1460 Tozvneley Myst. 87 Vc fyshe before the nett, And 
stryfe onthi^bett, Sicnefolysnever 1 rnett.] 1592 Greene. 4 rt 
Canity catch, it. 7 Certaine old sokers, which are lookers on, 
and listen for bets, either euen or od. c 1614 Drayton Mis, 
G- Margaret (1748) 151 For a long time it was an even bet 
. .Whether proud Warwick or the Queen should win. 1646 
Buck Rich. Ill , 11. 60 Might have brought the odds of tha( 
day to an even bet. 1735 Pofe Mor. Ess. 1. S6 His pride 
was in Piquettc, Newmarket fanit, and judgment at a Bett. 
1818 Byron Bcppo xxvii, And there were several offer’d 
any bet, Or that he would, or that he would not come. 1871 
Kingsley in Life 4 Lett, 11879) II. 271 Plenty of bets pass 
on every race, which are practically quite harmless. 

2 . A challenge contest. 

1843 Proc. Bern.'. Sat. Club II. xi. 59 A great bet, as a 
game (at bowls] was called, came off on Cockburnspath 
Green in 1807 or 1808. 

Bet (bet), v. Also 7-S bett. l’a. t. and pple. 
bet ; also betted. [See prec.] traits. To slake 
or wager (a sum of money, etc.) in support of an 
affirmation or on the issue of a forecast. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV , m. ii. 50 Iohn of Gaunt loued him 
well, and betted much Money on his head- 1600 Rob. 
Hood (Ritson) 11. xii. 105 Said the bishop then, lie not bet 
one peny. 1727 Pope, etc. Bathos 110 These on your side 
will all their fortunes bet. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. ii. 

1C. D. cd.) 16 I’ll as good as bet a guinea, .that she ll let us 
go. 1876 O. W. Holmes How Old Horse won Bet Poems 
(1884) 309 I’ll bet you two to one I'll make him do it. 

b. absol. To lay a wager. You bet {slang, 
chiefly in U. S. : be assured, certainly. 

1609 Rowlands Knaue Clubbes 4 At Bedlcm-bowling alley 
late, Where Cittizens did bet: And threw their mony on the 
ground. 1628 Earle Microcosm, xlviii. 101 lie enjoys it 
Igambling] that looks on and bets not. 1711 Act 9 Anne 
in Lond.Gaz . No. 4863/2 if such Person, .shall, .at anyone 
time. .Play or Bett for any Sum. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown, 
Brandy punch going, I’ll bet. 1858 Thackeray Virgin. 
11. xv. 114 ,1 don’t bet on horses 1 don’t know. 1868 O. W. 
Holmes Once More Poems (1884) 224 * Is it loaded?' ‘ I'll 
bet you ! What doesn’t it hold?' 1882 Sk. Texas Siftings 
131 ‘Arc you drunk?’ ‘You bet.' ‘Then you move off 
from here.' 

t Bet, adv. (and a.) Obs. Forms: 1-7 bet 
(3-6 bett, 4-6 bette). [Com. Teut.: OE. bft 
= OFris. bet, OS. bat, bet (MDu. bat, bet, Du. 
bet-), OHG., MHG. bat, (mod.G. basz\ ON. betr, 
Goth, batis OTeut. *batiz adv., the uninflected 
comparative stem, whence was formed the adj. 
1 104-2 
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*batizon~, in OE. b%tera. Better. In the adv. the 
comparative ending -is underwent the same pho- 
netic changes as the formative -iz of nouns, and 
was thus reduced to -e, or lost entirely before the 
OE. period. (B$t, for the expected b$te, prohably 
followed ling, Sift, etc.) About the end of the 
OE. or beginning of the ME. period, bet ^e) re, 
the neuter gender of the adj., began to be used, 
in certain constructions, in the place of bet , and, 
after a long existence side by side, gradually 
superseded it about 1600: instances of bet, just 
before, and especially after, 1600 are archaisms. 
This encroachment of bet ere, be ter, better upon bet 
began in phrases where the adj. and adv. are not 
easily separated, as in hit is bet or betere (positive 
• it is well * or 1 good *), and gradually extended 
to others; the final ascendancy of better was 
doubtless helped by the fact that bet and other 
comparatives of the same type c. g. leng, near ) 
had not the ordinary comparative sign, and were 
thus less definite in expression. As in similar 
cases, during the time that bet and better were 
interchangeable as adverbs, bet was by compensa¬ 
tion sometimes used for better as adjective.] 

I. adv. (and predicative adj.) 

1 . The earlier form of Better, the comparative 
of Well. _ , 

tr888 K. /Eli-red Boeth. xxiii, Dan se hwaete maj^e oy bet 
weaxan. a 1200 Moral Ode 15 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 220 I eh 
mihte habben bet idon. c 1205 Lav. 28560 \\ ha dude wurse, 
no wha bet. 1297 R. Glouc. 209 Hys men truste pe bet to 
hym. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vm. 123 Where do-wel, do- 
bet, and do-best ben in lond. 1393 Gowck Conf. *• I2 P 
One justeth wet, another bet. *4^3 J AS - L A trigs Q. ci. 

*c knaw the cause of all my peynes sinert Bet than my¬ 
self. 1466 Pol. Ret. 4 L. Poems 11866) 109 And graunt me 
grace ai belt & belt, c 1570 Thysnf. Pride 4 Loud. (184? ' 20 
No Auditor, ne Clcrke of Check Can penne it bet then he. 
1586 Ferne Bias. Gen trie 71 We dezerue full bet then 

' As predicate after be; interchanging with the 
neuter adj. betere. (In quots. 1386, 1 57 ?> ac ljec- 
tive function is distinct.) Cf. Better A 4. 

C1175 Lamb. Horn. 145 Him is wel .. him is ec muchele 
bet pet is ilaSed from muchele wowe. c 1200 Ormin 554^ 
patt hemm babe beo pe belt. C1205 Lay 870 Hit is pe bet 
mid us. c 1386 Chaucer Per*. T. r 465 Therfore saith a 
wise man, that ire is bet than play. 1430 Lydg. C. hron. 
Troy t. vi, Bctl were me to deye, Than hue ashamed. 
c 157e Gascoigne Frnites Warre *1831' 209, I termed have 
all strife To be no bet than warres. a 1643 W. Cartwrigh »' 
Ordinary in Dodsley *1780) X. 251 Sin it may be no bet 
now gang in peace. 

II. absol. and quasi-rA 

3 . The bet : the advantage ; cf. Better A 8. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 7642 (Trin.) Wip pat folke soone he met 
And wi3tly wan of hem pc bet [v. r. his dete]. 1592 \\ yrlf.y 
Armorie 118 It seemd the Frenchmen had the bet. 

4. Ones bette : cf. Better A 7. rare. 

1494 Fabyan vn. ccxl. 281 No man 1 thought my bette. 

t Bet, adv!-Obs. [Origin and meaning doubtful.] 

In Go bet. v Prof. Skeat takes it as --go better, i.c. 
go quicker.) 

*1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 339 Go bet, quod he, and axe 
redily what cors is this. ^1425 Seven Sag. <P.) Ihe 
mayslir made hys hor go bete. * 1528 Skelton El. Rum. 
my nr 331 And bad Elynour go bet, And fyll good met. 
ci6oo Pari. Byrdes 148 in Hazl. E. P. f. III. 174 ,s 
nought els with friendc nor foe, But go bet peny go bet go. 
1617 Frere <y Boyt 300 ibid. HI. 73 ^ e h al h nia de me 
daunce, maugre my hede, Amongc the thornes, hey go bette. 

Bet, obs. and Sc. pa. t. of Beat vd ; dial, form 
of Beet v. 

Beta brta). [a. L. beta , Gr. Qrjra] 

1 . The second letter of the Greek alphabet, B, £. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12425 Bot sai pou me first 0 betha, And 

siben i sal pe sai alpha. 

2 . In various scientific uses ; esp. a. Astron. 
Used to mark the second star in a constellation, 
b. Che in. The second of two or more isomerous 
modifications of the same organic compound, c. 
Nat. Hist. The second sub-species or permanent 
variety of a species, d. In various other classifica¬ 
tions. Cf. Alpha. 

1867 Chambers Astron . vi. it (1877) 49 2 Amongst the 
conspicuous stars j 3 Librae (green) appears to be the only 
instance. 1877 Watts Fozvnes' C/tem. 11 . 497 Beta-orcin is 
obtained by dry distillation of usnie acid. 1877 — 

Chem. IV. 235 Stenhouse designated the acid obtained from 
South American Roccella. .as a-orsellic, and that prepared 
.from South African Roccella as / 3 -orsellie. 

Betag : see Be- pref 

Betaght(e, -3t(e, pa. t. of Beteach v. Obs. 
Betaikin, obs. Sc. form of Betoken. 

Betail (brt^t- 1 ), v. nonce-wd. [on analogy of 
behead .] trans. To deprive of the tail. 

18 . Trollope (O.) [The sportsman! puts his heavy boot 
on the beast’s body, and there beheads and hetails him. 

Betailed (bWld), ppL a. [f. Be- 7 + Tail.] 
Furnished with a tail. 

1760 Goldsm. at. IV. lii, Thus betailed and bepowdered, 
the man of taste fancies he improves in beauty. 1854 H. 
Miller Footpr. Creat. ix. (1874) 165 The betailed reptiles. 
Betaine b/"U’,;>in). Chem. [anomalously f. 1 «. 


828 

beta BeetjA + -ineU] Achcmical basc(C s lIiiX 0 2 ) 
found in heet and mangold-wurzel. 

1879 Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 340 Betaine crystallizes in 
large shining hydrated crystals. 

Betaine, betani, obs. forms of Betonv. 
tBetarnt,*'. Obs. [f. Be- i + Taint.] trans. 



sligntest wounu tv iui whil icw uiup, 
red, As gold growes ruddic. 1598 Greene James / V (1861) 

J95 Where every wean is all betaint with blood. 

Betake (b/t^k), v. sir. Pa. t. betook. Pa. 
pple. betaken. For forms see Take v. [ME. be-, 
bilakeiji, f. bi-, Be- + Take. There seems to have 
been an early confusion of betake with betxce , be- 
lveche, Beteach, which extended in part also to 
the simple take, so that this had the sense of 
‘ deliver, hand over, give in charge/ not found in 
ON., and not logically developed in Eng. from its 
proper sense of * seize, grasp, catch hold of, make 
oneself holder or owner of/ In any case, in ME., 
betake, betok, betaken was identified in sense with 
beteach , betaughte, betanght; and only since the 
latter became obs., has betake tended to revert 
toward the normal sense of take. See Take.] 

1 1 . trans. To hand over, deliver, give up, grant, 
place at a person s disposal ; = Beteach 2. Const, 
with dat. or to, unto. etc. Obs. 

c J20$ Lav. 6251 Hco sculleS eow, pat lond bi-taken. c l= S° 
Ibid. 22791 lie was bi-take [c 1205 i}efen] Arthur i in stede 
of hostage, a 1300 ffavelok 1226 Gold and siluer and Opcr 
fe Bad lie us hi-taken pe. < 1400 Destr. Troy iv. 1391 Er- 
eules .. Betokc hir to Telamon. 1534 More On Passion 
Wks. 1338/2 l‘he onely sacrifice Inrtaken by Chryst vnto his 
christen church. x6i8 Rowlands Sacred Mem. 24 1 hen 
bread he brake, And (hat to his Disciples did betake. 1621 
()carles Esther (1638) 89 Zedecliia .. Into Serajahs peace- 
full hand betooke The sad contents of a more dismall Bookc. 

4 b. To hand over to the care of; to entrust, 
commit, give in charge to ; = Beteach 3. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. 354 He bytoe hym Fngelond, pat he V* 
wel wuste To Wyllammes byofpe. a 1300 Cursor M. 1126 
iG tt.i He was noght bitan (C. bi-taglu, /*. beta^t, 7 . hi- 
take] to me. c 1375 Wvclif U ’As. (1880) 565 pe whiche god 
had bytakc to her gouernance. c 1440 Promp. Farv. 34 Be- 
takyii a thynge to anothere, committo, commendo. 159^ 
Spenser F . Q . id. iv. 28 Fha*be to a nymphe her babe 
l>etooke To be upbrougbt in perfect maydenlied. 1649 
Selden Laws Fug. 1. lix. (1739' no The Empress perceiv¬ 
ing the power of me Clergy, betakes her caso 10 them. 

f c. To give in marriage. Obs. 

1382 Wvclif Ecclus. vii. 27 Bytac a do^tirand a gret werk 
thou shalt do ; and to a wel felende man }if hyr. 

f 2 . To commit or commend (one), by the ex¬ 
pression of a wish, to (God, the devil, etc.); often 
as an apprecation or imprecation. Also in leave- 
taking : To bid adieu, say good-bye. Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. 475 God & Scintc Marie, & Sein Denis al 
>0.. Ich bitake min soule. <*1386 Chauclk MUteres ^* 5^4 
My soule bitakc 1 vn to Sathanas. <1400 Apol. Loll. 24 
Pctre be tok Anani. .to be fend to l)e tormentid perpetual]. , 
1493 Festyrall' W.de \v. 15151115 He betoke them to god « 
Mary maudeleyne lu kepe &wente his way. iS 2 ^ Skelton 
Maenyf, 406 Nowe to the Devil i ihe betake. 1642 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857' lit. 4 To God Almighty I betake it for sup¬ 
port and speedy good success, 
f 3 . To allot, to assign ; Beteach 5. Obs. 

c 1300 Cursor . 1 /. 4001 (Gott.) pc fiss to water als we findc, 
pe foul he bitok [C. bc-taght, be tait] to wind. 

4 . rejl. To commit oneself, have recourse or 
resort to any kind of action. 7 'o betake oncsclj 
to one's heels : to retreat in flight, to run away. 

15.. Sc. Metr. Ps. Ivii, My soule doth her betake unto 
the hclpe of the. 1593 Hooker Feel. Pol. t. vii. § 3 W hen 
we betake ourselves unto rest. 1598 Grbenwf.y^ 7 acitiis 
Ann. xii. viii. (1622) 166 The enemy betooke him to his 
heelcs with small losse. 1601 Shaks. Twel. A. ill. iv. 240 
That defence thou hast, betake the too’t. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 11. 22 They betook themselves to a short debate. 
1762 Hume /fist. Fm>A 1806) III 220 To betake themselves 
to other expedients for supporting authority. 1794 Burke 
Sp. IV. /fastings WTes. 1842 XV. 166 They saw him . . be¬ 
taking himself to flight. 1833 Ht. Martineau Briery C reck 
v. 107 The Irish betake themselves to rebellion when stopj>ed 
in their merry-makings. 

f b. intr. v for rejl. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F . Q . 1. v. 28 'I'hen lo her >Ton wagon she 
betakes. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas (1633) 320 All be-take 
to flight. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Introd., Whether aught 
was imposed me by them, or betaken to of mine own choice. 

C. passive. 

1601 T. Wright Passions of Mitute (1620' 303 Ihe matter 
whereunto 1 am betaken. y 

5. rejl. To resort, make one’s way, turn one s 
course, go. (Here the notion of ‘taking’ or * con¬ 
veying’ oneself becomes distinct.) 

1612 Woodall Sttrg. Mate Wks. 1653 Pref. 3 It was of 

It .. for d)C A nbu »kumCAlv'flC llllt A Imp 


old a custome . 
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sick to betake themselves unto the 
P. L. x. 922 


UlU a r . iv* 

.. Temple of Aesculapius. 1667 Milton . . ^ 

Whither shall I betake me, where subsist? 1714 Ellwood 


Wnunersnau 1 wiaw mt, mucicjuusuii N*'*'T»- 

Autobiog. 3 He betook himself to London 1815 I.. Hunt 
Feast Poets 21 So off he betook him the way that he came, 
b. with obj.-rcjl. pron. . 

1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. II. 307 They betook thetr little 
quickened hearts behind the panels, 
t 6. To take ; to take m some sense. Obs. 
c 1420 Pallad. on flush. \. 639 The X th day the Ull away 
betake And other 1111 enscore her place into, a 1555 
Lvmii R Wks. (1844—5) I. 73 (D.) As the blanchers have 


blanched it and wrested it, and as I myself did once betake 
it. 1591 Spenser M. Ifubbcrd 69 Ere that anie way I doo 
betake, 1 mcane my Gossip privie first to make, 
t 7 . (?) To pursue ; to overtake. Obs. 
a 1000 TElfric Colloquy ? 34 Mid swiftum hundum ic be- 
taece [MS. betaecc] wildeor [inseqnor /eras). 1375 Bar¬ 
bour Bruce in. 150 Now may 5c sc Betane the starkest 
pundelan. 1583 Stanyhurst FEneis II. (Arb.) 52 When 
slumber sweetlye betaketh Eech mortal person. 

Betaken, -in, obs. forms of Betoken. 
Beta’king, vbl. sb. [f. Betake + -ingU] Taking 
{obs .) ; in mod. senses chiefly gerundial. 

1 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xx. 128 The bitaktng of these bookis 
.. into her yce. 

Betalde, obs. pa. pple. of Betell. 

Betalk, betallow, bet ask, betaxed, see Be-. 
t Betail, v. Obs. [a. Du. betal-en to pay: used in 
Eng. in 17th c.] trans. To pay. 

1630 J. Taylor(N.) Our host said we had foure shilling lo 
betail or pay. 1631 Hf.ywood Fair Maid IV. 1. 11. i, With 
one word of my mouth 1 can tell them what is to be-talt. 
Betan e, north, dial. f. betaken: see Betake. 
Betan(y, obs. form of Betoxy. 

Beta nglement. [f- Be- 2 + Tangle v.+ 
-jient.] Tangled condition. 

1881 J. Hawthorne Fortunes Fool i. ii, The riotous bc- 
tanglement of his brown hair. 

t Betas. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. ON. beiti-ass sail- 
yard, ? f. bcita to make the ship catch the wind, to 
tack + d?s pole, yard ; cf. windlass, in ME. wind- 
as. in OX. vindassi] A sailyard. 

C1330 R. Brunne in Layamon III. 396 Som aforced the 
wvndas, Som the lofe, som the betas. 

Bet ass el ^b/tres’l), v. [f. Be- 1 + Tassel.] 
trans. To hang round or decorate with, or as 
with, tassels. Hence Beta sselled, -eled ppl. a. 

1648 Eakl West mi.d. Otia Sacra (1879) 16 The Lustful! 
Clusters.. Betasseling Autumn. 1778 Mrs. Delany Lett. 

Ser n. H.341 Her bridal apparel., festooned and betassel d. 
1812 Examiner 12 Oct. 653/1 One cannot be atways..de¬ 
vising patterns, and betasseiling dragoons. 

Betattered ybnx izid', ppl. a. [f. Be- i + 
Fattek v.] Alt in tatters, ragged. 

1618 Wither Motto Wks. (1633) 553 The beggarhest And 
most betatiered Pesant. ^ 1704 Brown Wks. (1760) »• 
240 (DA She brought a gown .. bepatch’d and betattcr d. 

Betaughte, -tauhte, etc., pa. t. of Beteach v. 
t Betaw'der, v. ? nonce-wd. [f. Be- + ? Ta\y- 
dk v ,] trans. To bedizen with tawdry finery. 

a 1689 Mrs. Behn City-heiress il. ii. Trick and betawder 
yourself up, like a right City-Lady, rich but ill-fashion d. 
Betayne, obs. form of Betony. 

Bete, obs. form of Beat and Beet. 
t Betea-ch, v. Obs. Forms: Inf. 1 betiecan, 

2 -en, 3 bitsechen, -teachen, 3-4 biteche(n, 
3-5 biteehe, 4 byteehe, beteiche, -teyche, 5 
betoche, 6 .Sir. beteiche, 7 beteach. Pa. t. 1 
bet^ehte, 2 betahte, -tehto (-tohte, -tacte), 2-4 
bitaht(e, -hhte, 3 biteihte, 3-5 bi-, by-, 
betaght(e, -5t(e, (4 bitahut, biteched), 4~5 bi *‘ 
by-, betaujt e, -ht(e, -ght(e, -wght, -wt, 4-6 
Sc. betaucht, -wcht. 7 beteached. Pa. pple. 
analogous to pa. t. [OK. betd?c(e)an , f. Be- 2 + 
t:ve{e an to show (;-OTeut. Uq)e *taikjan, from 
same root as *taikno -, OK. td.cn token . Cf. Be¬ 
take.] 

1 . trans. To show, point out. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 12 And he eow betted myccU- 
hcalle gedaffte. . . . , ^ . 

2 To hand over, deliver, give up, yield. Const. 

with dal., or to, till, unto. 

a 1000/Flkric Colloquy? 21 Ic beUecclns dam yrlhlincge. 
e iqoo Ags. Gosp. Luke 1. 2 Swa us betahtun da K W g} 
frymSe ^esfiwon. c 1175 Lamb. ftom. 11 Dnhten him bi- 
tahtc twa stanene tables breode. < ii 75 Cott. tiotn. 221 
Alle hi beo 9 betchte. a 1225 A tier. R. 3C0, 1 chulle ower 
foes lond bitechen in his honden. a 1300 Cursor M. 3539 
pe mete mi moder me bi-taght. 1375 I* AR ® 0L ' B Airuce 1. 610 
The king betaucht hym in that stcid The Lndentur. c ' * 4 °° 
M alndev. v. 63 That is the Place where ourc Lord bc- 
taughten theTen Comandemcntesto Moyses. 1513 Douglas 
sEncis xi. xi. 124 To ane onhappy chance betaucht is 
sche. , 

3. To hand over as a trust; to entrust, commit, 

mve in charge to. .... 

t IO oo Acs. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 15 [He] betaehte hym hys 
aflua. ffatten G. ibid., Betacte [v. n betahte]. c 1205 

Lay. i i 503 tch him wulle bitaechen [V1250 bi-tcche, mine 
kine-riche. * 1300 Cursor M. 4254 > wardemsemp of al 
his aght Has putifar ioseph bi-taght [tc r. beia^t, bitau3t - . 
C142S Srecn Sag. (PA324 The einperour .. byddis 30W .. 
brvng with sow nis son dere, That ne beiau^l 30W to lere. 
1513 DoUgi.as /Enet’s 11. xii. Ixi.l 113. Our Iroiane Goddis 
. .Onto my feris betawclit I, for to keip. 

4 . To commit or commend (one), bv the expres¬ 
sion of a wish, to (God, the devil, etc.). As a 
formula of leave-taking : To bid adieu or good-bye. 

c 1314 Guy IVa/no. I At 1248 Fader, god y pe biteehe And mi 
leue moder al-so; For hastiliche ichil nov go. c 1330 A tuts 
& A mil. 328 Aithc-r bitaught other heuen king And went in 
her iume. 137S Barbour Brace xv. 538 Quhen wiffis vald 
thar childir ban Thai wald .. Beteche thame to the blak 
douglass- C13 86 Chaucek Mclii. Prol. 6 Sow swieh a 
Hym the deucf I biteehe. X 53 S St ART CiM.W. O856) 
] I I. 65 Beteichand hir to him that bocht ws rleir. 1685 W. 
Sinclair in R. Law Memor.(iHi%) 124 He betcached himseli 
strongly to God. 
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b. Hence, by confusion, To bet each one good day : 
to wish or bid one good day. 

c 1400 Gamelyn 338 Whan his gestes look her leue.. [they] 
bitaughte Gamelyn god & good day. a 1440 Ifomydon 568 
They toke leve. .And bynaught the lady gode day. a 1500 
Kyttg <y Hermit 513 in Hazl. E.P. P. 33 Ather betau?l other 
gode dey. 

5 . To allot, assign. 

« 1300 Cursor M. 400 pe fuxol l?fu?ol] be-Iaght he to ]>c 
wind Ibid. 5412 (Trin.) pat was bilau?te prestes to fede. 

0 . To Tkach, instruct. 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 15669 Quen he ha J>us-gat pain bi*taghl, 
stil he left pam pare, c 1435 Torr. Portugal 1664 He is of 
the devillc betaught. 

7 . in pa.ppk. Related. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 13222 Of hei oxspring pan es pis ion .. 
Xere be-taght to mild mari. 

Beteam e, obs. form of Beteem v. Obs. 
t Betear, v . 1 Obs . [f. Be- 6 + Tear sb.] mans. 

To suffuse with tears. Hence Betea*red ppl. a. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia i. 81 When I lift my beteard eyes. 
1635 J. Hayward Banish'd Virg. 44 Staring ahout them 
with beteared eyes. 

Betear, v'~: sec the ppl. a. Betorn. 
t Betee 4 , v. Obs. For forms see Tee, draw, 
lead. [Com. Tent.: OE. be Icon bit Johan), pa. 

t. bellah, betugon, p pi e. betogen. - O H G. biziohan , 
MHG. beziehen,Goth. bitiuhan ; f. hi-, Be- + tiuhan 
in OE. *teohan, icon to draw.] 

1 . To draw over (as a covering), to cover, veil. 
t-893 K. /Elfreo Oros. v. vii. § 2 Heora scyldas wa:ron be. 

to^cne mid [elpenda] hydum. c 1250 Gen. <y Ex. 3796 Dor 
[h]auelh a skie hem wel bito?en. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4530 
He was panne to-be-lo?e With an hard crested serpentis fel. 

2 . To pull or tug at. 

c 1205 Lay. 7536 And pus hco [Julius Sc Nennius] hit [pc 
sweordj longe bitumen. 

3 . To employ, spend, bestow (time, pains, etc.). 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 31 On sum stude per hit beo 3 wel bi- 

to?en for cristes luue. <*1205 Lay. 13010 }e scullen. .eowre 
while wel biteon. C1250 Gen. Ex. 3626 Here swine wel 
he biten. 

4 . To bring about, manage, arrange. 

r 1205 Lay. 23253 W<clle wel wes hit bito?en pal Walwni 
wes to monne iboren. 

t Beteela. Obs. Also (6 beatillia , 7 be- 
teela, betille, 7-8 bettily, bettillee, bettelle, 
betollee, 8 betelle, betteela. [A word without 
any fixed form written or spoken, of constant oc¬ 
currence in the East Indian trade in 17-iSthc. ll 
appears to be identified with the Pg. beatilha 1 linen 
to make white veils for women,’ Sp. beat ilia 'sort ol 
fine thin linen ’; but whether this is — med.L .beat ilia, | 
dim. of beata a nun, a religious 'sister* see Du I 
Cange, and cf. Battalia [pie] , or whether il was I 
originally an oriental word, which assumed that 
form in Pg. under the influence of pop. etymol., is 
uncertain.] A kind of muslin formerly imported 
from Ihe East Indies. 

1598 W. Phillips Linschoictt's Trav. Ind. 28 (Y.) I HE 
linnen .. is called .. Beatillias, Satopassas. 1685 in J. T. 
Wheeler Madras in O. T. I. 149 (Y.) To servants, 3 pieces 
beteelaes. 16S7 Load. Gaz. No. 2269/3, 2000 pieces of Be- 
tilles Otisaeles, 1400 pieces of Betilles Calemapho, etc. I bid. 
No. 2273/7 Bettelles. 1696 Merchants Warcho. 2 Musling 
called Bettilies, which is of general use for cravats.. Ibid. 

3 Very thtn, but..very little worse than the first Bettily that 
1 have mentioned. 1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3933/4 The Cargo 
..consisting of Long Cloth, Sallampoorcs, Betelles. 1721 
C. King Brit. Merch. I. 310 Betellees ur fine Muslins. 1727 
A. Hamilton Ace. E. Ind. 1 .264 (Y.)This country [Sundahl 
produced the finest Betleelas or Muslins in India. 

tBetee m, v . 1 Obs. Also 6-7 beteeme, 7 
beteam'e, betemme, {erron. beterme). [App. 
f. Be- 2 + Teem, lo think fit; but the rarity of the 
simple vb., and its non-occurrence in ME. or OE. 
v though in OS. tonan , OHG. zonal! raise his¬ 
torical difficulties of which there is at present no 
solution. Bet eon is parallel to Du. betameni] ' 

1 . trans. To think fit or proper; to vouchsafe, 
grant, consent. Const, inf or obj. clause. 

1565 Golding Ovid's Met. x. 137 (R.) Vet could he not be¬ 
teeme The shape of any other bird than eagle for lo seeme. 
1641 Milton Anitnaav. Wks. 1738 I. 05 He could have 
well beteem'd lo have thank’d him of the ease he pro- 
fer’d. 1642 Rogers Naatnan 170 He cannot beteame to 
promote his Master's with the losse of hisownc. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Cobler 25 Gray Gravity it selfe can well beteam, 
That Language he adapted to the Theme. 

2 . 'To vouchsafe, accord, grant, concede. {Const. 
To beteem a person a thing, a thing to a possessor. 

1590 Siiaks. M ids. X. 1. i. 131 Raine, which I could well 
Beteeme them, from the tempest of mine eyes. 1642 
Rogers Xaaman 53 Still I can beteame thee that same 
loue, if thou wert not weary of it. 1654 Trapp Comm. Ezra 
i. 6 David, .could beteeme God more love and service then 
he is able to bestow. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk «5- Selv, 108 
We can no more betemme wholeness to the one, than to the 
other. 

b. To allow, permit {to do something), rare. 

1602 Shaks. IIam. 1. ii. 141 .That he might not beteene 
[v. r. beteeme] the windes. .Visit her face too roughly. 

3 . To think (a person) worthy, to admit the 
worth of. 

1627 W. Sc later Expos. 2 7*4pw.(i 632) 22i Grace may be 
emulous, is not envious; easily, willingly, fainely bcteenies 
another. 


f Betee*m, v/ Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Be- i 7 Teem v. 
to empty, pour.] trans. To pour all about. 

1618 T. Auams Getter. Serf. Wks. I. 75 These .. beteem 
their poison..to the overthrow uf all. 

Beteem (b/U*m, rare- 1 , [f. Be- 24- 
Tkem, to bring forth.] trans. 'I'o give birth to. 

1855 Singleton Vtrgit I. 88 Then earth with cursed birth 
both Ceus and Iapetus Beieems \crcat J. 

Beteeming, vbl. sb. rare- 1 , [f. Beteem v.- 
+ -ING 1 .] Copious outpouring, profusion. 

1871 R. Ellis Catntlus lxvi. 17 The parcels’ joy dashes 
a showery tear, When to the nuptial door they come in rainy 
be teeming. 

Betel (brt’l). Forms: 6 bctola, bettel 1, 6-7 
bettelo, 7 bctele, betell, bethel, betro, bettaile, 
bettle, 7-9 bctlo, beetle, 8 betelle, 7- betel. 
[Prob. immed, a. Pg. betel (Yarthema 151 o'., bctele , 
formerly also vitele , belle, bet re. ad. Malayalam 
vetiila in Tamil vet tilei ; cf. Skr. vttj ‘betel’).] 

1 . The leaf of a plant, which is wrapped round 
a few parings of the areca nut see 2' and a little 
shell lime, and chewed by the natives of India and 
neighbouring countries as a masticatory, b. Also 
the shrubby evergreen plant {Piper belle or Chav lea 
betel , X.O. Pipe rac etc) which yields this leaf; called 
also betel-pepper, betel-vine. e. lienee comb, and 
altr/b., as betel-box. -carrier, -server ; betel-leaj, etc. 

1585 Lloyd Trcas. Health N iij, Take of Cloves, .of bet- 
tels, of Galingalv. 1598 W. Philips Linschoten 's Trav. Ind. 
(1864) 183 They doe nothing, but sit and chaw Lcaues or 
Ilerbes, called Bcttele with Cliaulke and a certaine Fruit 
called Arreqtia. a 1626 Bacon Syfva $ 738 Betell is but 
champed in ihe Mouth, with a little Lime. 1697 Danner 
Toy, U729) II. 1. 24 The Belle of Tonquin is said to be the 
best in India. 1851 R. Burton Goa 100 The Genloo will.. 
chew his betel, and squirt the scarlet juice all o\er the floor. 
1871 Mateer Travancorc 97 Betel is the dark green hcari- 
shaped leaf of a kind of climbing pepper plant, which grows 
like hops on poles. 

b. 1553 Eden Treat. Xeiv Ind. 1 Arb., j 21 The herbe called 
Betola. 1606 K. Scott E. Indians N ij, A certaine hearbe 
called bettaile. 1611 Cotgr., Tambu, the bustard Pepper 
plant called Bctllc or Betre. 1633 11 . Logan Pinto's Trav . 
(,16631 263 Bethel, an herb whose leaves, .these Pagans are 
accustomed to chaw. 1859 R. Burton C ettir. A/r, in Jrul. 
K. G. S. XXIX. 47 note, The betel pepper .. resembles 
the piper betel, or betel vine of India. 1866 7 'reas. Bot. 88 
These nuts are rolled up with a little lime in leaves of the 
belle-pepper. 

C. 1681 K. Knox Hist. Ceylon 18 The Tree that bears 
the Betel-leaf.. growes like Ivy. 1779 Forrest l'ey. A. 
Guinea 14 T he beetle leaf, which all Last Indians chew. 

2 . Betol nut: the nut or fruit of the Arcca 
Palm ^see Aiieca ; so misnamed v by Europeans) 
because it is chewed with the betel leaf. Hence 
betel-nut-tree, betel-tree, Areca Catechu. 

1673 Fryer New Acct. E. Ind. 40 [Calls areca beetle, and 
v. t*.). 1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 97 Be tie* nuts, 4000 nine 
pence Currant price. 1697 Damher / oy. < 1720* I. 31S The 
Betel-Tree grows like the Cabbage-Tree. .On die lop of the 
Tree among the Branches the Betel-Nut grows. 1772 Lo. 
Clivi: in Weekly Mag. 117/2 The privilege of free trade in 
beetle-nut being taken away. 1858 Carpen ser Teg. Phys. 

§ 370 Betel-nuts are chewed by the natives of Hindoostan. 

Betel, -ll(e, obs. form of Beetle. 
tBetell, v. Obs. Forms: Inf. 1 betellan. 
2-4 bitelle(n, 4 bitele, 5 betelle, 6 betele . 
Pa. t. 3 bitald e, -told(e. Pa.pflc. 3 bitald, 5 
betolde. [OE. bet flan, f. Be- i + If Jan to Tell.] 

1 . trans. To speak for, answer for, justify. 

1048 O. E. Citron. (Laud MS ' pa:t he [Godwin] moste bine 
betellan. a 1250 Owl <y Night. 263 Lust hu ich cun me bi- 
telle Mid ri}te sothe. 

2 . 'I'o speak of. declare, narrate. 

^1205 Lay. 15868 v'f ich .. mid so‘ 5 e hit hi telle * pat heoru 
talen sinde lese. r 1425 WyntoLN Cron. 11. \iii. 128 As yhe 
haf herd before be-talde. 

3 . To lay claim to ; lo win ; lo rescue. 

t'1205 Lay. 7894 Bi- 5 enche§ cow ohte cnihtes to bi-le!len 
eowere rihlcs. Ibid. 18099 pu hauesl Bmtlond al bitald 1 o 
pire bond, c 1250 Gen. % Ex. 920 Loth was fifli winter hold 
Quan Abram him bitold. 

4 . To calumniate, deride, deceive. # [Pcrh. there 
is here properly a vb. biielen, f. OE. tie tan to speak 
ill of, calumniate: csp. in the last quot.] 

a 1225 Ancr. K. 226 He peonne mid tel, birleS [v. r. bi- 
telleb] him ilome. a 1240 Lo/song in Lamb. Horn. 205 pet 
hco hire ne mttwen bitellen. a 1300 Cursor M. 6S90 lie.. 
xvrat j?e nam, and sett to sele, pat man suld oper nan bitele. 
c 1460 Towtteley Afyst. 217 lie shalle with allc his maw. 
mentry No longere us be telle. 1567 Harman Caveat 67 
She sayth that they lie her children, that beteled be babes 
borne of such abhominahle bcllye. 

Betemme, variant of Beteem v. 1 Obs. 

Beten, obs. f. Beaten, also of Beat, Beet v. 
Beter. e, obs. form of Beater, Better, 

Beth v e,-shall be, is, are, be ye): see Be v. 
t Bethank, v. Obs. rare “C [f. Be- 2 + 

*Fhank.] trans. To Ihank. 

1593 Barnes El eg. in Arb. Garner V. 412 They must climb 
Into your bosom, to bethank their friend. 

Bethankit, ellipt. for God be thanked (Sc. 
than kit), as grace after meat. 

1787 Burns To Haggis, Then auld guid man, maist like 
to rive, Bethankit hums. . 

Bethel be*>e1\ [lleb. PJOVri beth-el house 
of God.] 


1 . A hallowed spot; a place where God is wor¬ 
shipped ; the pillar that marks such a place. 
(See Gen. xxviii. 17.) 

rti6i7 IIieron Whs. U. 241 Whence it is that such places 
are termed Bethels , ‘Gods houses.’ 1641 HtNDE f. Brnen 
xv. 50 Raising up an altar for Gods worship in his family, 
and so making it a little Bethel. 1840 S. F. Adams Hymn 
* Nearer my God' iv. Out of my stony griefs Bethels I’ll 
raise. 

2 . Sometimes used csp. by some Methodists and 
Baptists) like 4 Zion,’ ‘ Zoar/ 1 Bethesda,* etc., as 
the designation of their chapel or meeting-house ; 
sometimes applied Jig., or as in ‘ Little Bethel/ in 
contempt, to any place of worship other than those 
of the established church. Also a place of worship 
for seamen a sense apparently first used in U. S.) 

1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast 145 The establishment of Bethels 
in most of our own seaports, .where the gospel is regularly 
preached. 1865 Reader 15 Apr. 415/3.'! he class contemp¬ 
tuously described as dividing its energies between business 
and bethels. 1867 Smyth Sailor s Wd. Bh. , Bethel , Float • 
tng Bethel, an old ship fitted up in a port for the purpose 
of public worship. 1875 Kmerson Lett. <y Hoc. Aims iii. 95 
You may find him in some lowly Bethel, by the seaside. 
Bethel, v. nonee-wd. Sec quot. 

<21733 North Exam. 93 iD.) In the year 1680 Bethel and 
Cornish were chosen sheriffs. The former, -kept no house, 
huL lived upon chops, whence it is proverbial for not feast¬ 
ing to Bethel the city. 

Bethel, obs. form of Betel. 

Bethenche, -thenke, obs. forms of Bkthlnk. 
Betheral, -el, variants of Bedral, beadle. 
Bethink b/jTgk', v. Pa. t. and pple. be¬ 
thought . In OE. bifencan, ME. bi¬ 

lk c lichen. hithenke : for variants sec Think. [Com. 
Tout.: 6lC. bipyican - OS. hithenkjan, 011 G. bi¬ 
de neb an MUG., mod.G., Du. bedenken , Goth. 
bifagkjan :—OTcut. *bipa ij kjan, {.hi-, Be -+pax\kjan 
lo Think. The sensc-clevelopmcnt may be com¬ 
pared with that of Advise v. and F. aviser.] 

I. trans. 

1 . To think of or about, bear in mind ; to call 
to mind, recollect. Obs. exc. with clause. 

a 1000 Gnthlae 1270 iGr.i lid is, fat l>u fere and ha 
;erendu cal bihence, c 1250 Lay. 8257 Bihcnch hat he 
was Lud kinges sone. < 1374 Cii.u cfr Treyl us i. 98211^1 
bewte lo bytnenkyn, and her youthe. 1597 J. Faymc Royal 
Exch. 33 Bethinck that the crowne of gloric is set fort lie 
. .in the end of the race. 1601 Siiaks. Per. v. \. 44/ 1 is well 
bethought. 1885 F.. Arnold Seer. Death 10 Bethink How 
those of old, the saints, clove to their word. 

fb. To think upon or remember a person.. Otn. 
c 1320 Cast. Lone 482 And to habben me bi-houht. ( 1350 
Leg. Rood 11871) 19 A hi-heste he hedde Whon h^ tyme 
weore folfuld vr lortl him woldc bihenche. < 1449 Pecock 
Refr. 11. v. 164 Wc bilhenkeii tho persooncs. 

f 2 . To think of, imagine, conceive. Obs. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 25 Bihenclien mid his fule heorte \>k 
heo wulle underfon swa he? hing- c 1386 Chaucer Wy/'± 
T. 772 He spak moore harm than herte may bithynke. 
f 3 . To think over (a thing) with a view to de¬ 
cision or action ; to consider. Obs. 

c 1220 Bestiary 94 Or he it biftenken can hi<e e?en weren 
mirke. 1297 R. Glouc. 289 Hii..hyjw?te hou hii my;te 
best inyd |>e holy body do. <1350 Will. Tale me 2747 pe 
werewolf. - bi}>out bow were best pc bestes to help. 1577 
Northbrookk Dicing 11843) 10.Al tilings which he hath 
.. cither intended, bythought, said, or done. 1614 R. M il- 
kinson Paire St rut. Ep. Ded., Bethinking by what meancs 
I might best either expresse or deserve thankes. 1647 1 
Bland Soutdiers March 32 I f they should. .seriously bethink 
what clemeiicie. .they would desire, if in the same case. 

f 4 . To devise, contrive, plan, arrange. Obs. 
a 1225 Juliana 67 Grei 3 e al hat hit const grimliche: bij-v»- 
chen. c 1320 Cast. Lone 698 Seue berbicans .. Wty gret 
ginne al bi-|>ouht. e 1440 Gesta Rom. 35 Go we allc 
anon to the Emperour, and be-thynke vs a remedye. 1593 
Siiaks. 3 Hen. VI, 111. iii. 39 We bethinkc a meanes to 
breake it off 

f 5 . To regret, repent, grudge (=OE. ofpincan.) 
1682 Norris Hierocics 24 Neither ought we to bethink 
what we spend upon them. 1687 in Loud. (niz. No. 2252/5 
That Your Majesty may never have cause., to withdraw or 
bethink the .. Liberty given us. 1696 Lockk in F. Bourne 
Life II. xiii. 338, 1 can never bethink any pains or time of 
mine in the service of my country', 
t 6. causal. To remind (one) of, that. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 100 J>is word uadcr he behengh h ct k° u art 
zone. 

II. reft. 

-j- 7 . To collect one s thoughts; to take thought ; 
lo recollect oneself, return to oneself. Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosf. Luke xv. 17 pa behohle he hitie and 
cwa: 3 . a 1200 Moral Ode 43 in Lamb, Horn. 161 Wel late 
ich habbe me bi-hocht. 1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 244A -She 
bethoughte her and prayed thus in her self, 1611 Bible 
1 Kings viii. 47 If they shall bethinke themselues. .and re¬ 
pent. 1649 Milton Eikon. ad. fin., The rest. .may find the 
grace .. to bethink themselves and recover. 

8. To occupy oneself in thought; to reflect, 
consider, think ; also, to call to mind, recollect.^ 
c 1205 Lay. 7664 /Elc Frensc mon wes aht h;cf 3 bine 
.seolfne bihoht. <21225 Ancr. R. 200 ^if heo hire wel bi- 
tkmhtc. c 1330 Arth. .y Mcrl. 893 The iustice him gan bt- 
thenche, And thus aposvd that weuche. a 1450 A nt. de la 
7 *fj«r(i 8681 56 Eve. .ansuered to lightely withuute bethenk. 
inge her. 1575 Laneiiam Let. (1871) 51 He tell yuo if I 
can, when 1 hnue better bethought me, 1603 Shaks. Meas. 
/or M. it. ii. 145, I will bethinke me : come againe to mor- 
ruw. 1740 L. Clarke Hist. Bible vm. 525 Advising them tu 
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bethink themselves, and to take soberer measures. 18*0 \V. 
Irving Sketch* Bk . 1 . 83 Rip bethought himself a moment. 

b. with inf (obs.' or obj. clause, esp. indirect 
interrogative. 

c 1175 Lamb, Horn. 155 Hwenne ho horn biSohten bet heo 
isunc*3ed hefdcn. c 1386 Chaucer Fers. T. r 128 Bythynke 
him wel that he hath deserved thilke peynes. 1634 Hky- 
wood .1/* head lost iv. Wks. 1874 IV. 148 Bethinke thee what 
thou vndertak’st. 1851 Helps Comp. Solit. vi. (ed. 1874* 
84 To bethink themselves how little they may owe to their 
own merit. 

c. with of ^formerly on, upon). 

c 1200 Ormin 2917 patt Godess peoww himm ^eorne birrp 
Bipennkenn & bilokenn, Off all bait tatt he wile don. 1297 
R. Glouc. 368 Kyng Wyllam bybojte hym ek of be vole, 
bat was vcrlore. _ c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 372 He by. 
bou^te hym on bis swerde. 1413 Lvdg. Fylgr. Sotvle v. v. 
0859) 76 Thenne I bethought me vppon the byrdes. 1603 
Shaks. Mcas. for M. v. i. 461, I haue bethought me of an¬ 
other fault. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . iv. 113 The Greeks will.. 
Bethink them of their country. 

9 . To take it into one’s head, propose to oneself, 
resolve. (F. s'aviser.) 

a 325 £. £. Allit. F. B. 125 ]?e maystcr him bipo^l, pat 
he wolde sc be semhle. 1387 Trevisa Higden I. 139 panne 
be lordes bypou^te hem .. operwise to fi,te. 1601 Shaks. 
pul. C. iv. iii. 231 It may be I shall otherwise bethinke me. 
1712 Steele Sped. No. 264 r 5 A Fellow .. has bethought 
himself of joining Profit and Pleasure together. 1884 Court- 
hope Addison iv. 58 Charles naturally bethought himself 
of calling literature to his assistance. 

m. intr. 

10 . To consider, reflect, meditate, think, arch. 

c 1300 Bckct 43 He nioste bithenche. For he was stronge 
adrad 3m. 1382 Wyclif Con. xxiv. 63 He was goon out to 

bithenk in the feeld. 1413 Lydc. Fylgr. Sou le t. xiv. 11859) 
11, I gan to bythenke to me yfeucr I had seruyd ony seynt. 
1590 Swinburn Testaments Ded., Bethinking with mysclfc 
imost reuerende Fathers 1817 Byron Manfred t. i. 167 
Bethink ere thou dismiss us, a>k again. 

f b. with of on, upon 1-4. Ohs. 
a xzoo Moral Ode 162 in Trin.Coll. Horn. 224 He bi'dohte 
an helle fur. e 1205 Lay. 5021 Bidenc o 3 ire ntonschipe. 
a 1300 Floriz <y Bl. 428 While i bi bene he of sume giune. 
1384 Chaucer if. Fame 1176 On this Castell to bethynke. 
*597.J- Payne Royal Exch. 10, I wyshe..the exchange, .to 
bethinck on the wayters..on there, .soulcs. 1608 J. King 
Semi. 38 His Kie-liddes haue considered and bethought of 
the means. 1647 W. Browne Folcx. 11. 75 He bethought 
on the mcanes. 

IV. passive. 

11 . To be bethought : to bethink oneself s in senses 
7, 8, () . See also Bethought. 

c 1250 O. E. Misc. 166 To bidden his milce to late we beoO 
bibohte. c 1386 Chaucer Frol. 767 Of a myrthe I am right 
now bythoght To doon yow ese. <.1420 Fallad. on I fust. 
\. 1080 h is not strange..An hushonde on his baathe to be 
bethought. 1605 Shaks. Lear n. iii. 6 And am bethought 
To take the basest, and most poorest shape. 

Bethinking b/pi-gkig), vbl. $b. [f. prec. + 

-ing*.] The action of thinking, considering, re¬ 
flecting, or remembering. 

1340 A yen b. 233 pou sselt louye god.. mid al pine bepench- 
ingc wyboute uoryetinge. a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladye 246 
Sorowe . that came of the bethynkynge of payne and of 
dethc. 1592 Shaks. Vctt. <v Ad. 1^24 Trifles vuwilnes.scd 
.. Thy coward heart with false bethinking greeues. 1873 
M RS. WHITNEY Other Girls xxi. 290 The footstep suddenly 
checked ; then, as if with .. swift bethinking, it went by. 

Bethlehem, Bethlem : see Bedlam. 
t Be thlehemite. Obs. Also Bethlemito. 
[f. Bethlehem + -ite.] One of an order of monks 
existing in England in the 1,3th century; they wore 
a five-rayed star upon the breast, in memory of 
the star which announced the Nativity of Christ at 
Bethlehem. 17*1 in Bailey. 

Be thorn, be-threaten, bethunder : see Be*. 
Bethought b/'p^ t , pple. and a. [f. Bethink.] 
11 . Of a thing: Intended, purposed, contrived. Obs. 

c lzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 63 Beten [we] for bat we haueti 
agilt her biforen. ,o 5 er rechcluste de is erueSer to betende, 
oOer to bibohte pinge pc is swipe erueder to betende. 

+ 2 . Of a person : Minded, disposed ; chiefly in 
comb, with well-, ill -, etc. Obs. 

TX205 Lay. 8831 Xu is min earn wel biftohl. a 1250 O. E. 
Misc. 69 Nerc we nouht so ofte bicherd ne so vude by* 
bouhte. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 1539 Now am y welle bethoght. 

Bethout, variant of Bythoct, without, 
t Be thphany, -ie. Obs. [ad. med.L. beth- 
phania, made up of lleb. JV3 belli house, and 
- phania, Gr. -tpavua showing, manifestation, in 
(m<pav€ia Epiphany.] A term invented by the 
Schoolmen for the * third divine manifestation * 
commemorated in the feast of Epiphany, viz. the 
miracle 'in the house’ at Cana of Galilee. 

1635 Austin Mcilit. 55 By three Apparitions our Saviour 
was manifested this day .. the third was the Bethphania in 
Domo when at a Marriage hee turned Water into Wine in 
a House. .Though the Feast bee of all the three Manifesta¬ 
tions, yet the Bpiphany hath carried away the name both 
from the Theophanie and the Bethphanie. 1875 Smith Diet. 
Chr. Antn;. I. 619/1. 1883 Stallybrass tr. Grimm's Tent. 
Mythot. II. 586 That miracle [turning water into wine] to 
which was given a special name, bethf hattta. 

Bethral, -el, var. of Bedbal, beadle. Hence, 
Bethrelian, a. nonce-wd. 

1870 Ramsay Rent in. (ed. x8) Ini rod. 36 The esprit de corps 
of the bethrelian mind. 

tBethra- 11 , V. Obs. rare-', [f. Be- 5 + 
Thrall.] trans. To enthrall, enslave. 


1596 Spenser F.Q. i. viii.28 She..did my lord bethrall. 

t Bethrou gh, prep. Obs. rare- 1 . In 5 Sc. 
be throwch. [f. Be- + Through.] Throughout. 

ri425 Wyntoun Cron. vn. vi. 355 Be throwch pe Land 
traweland. 

t Bethrow*, v. Obs. rare. [f. Be-i + Throw?.] 
trans. To ‘throw’ or twist about, to torture. 

, .*393 Gower Conf. III. 5, I with loue am so bethrowe .. 
That 1 am verilichc dronke. 

Bethumb (b/Jwm), v. [f. Be- i + Thumb v.] 
To take hold of or mark with the thumbs. Hence 
Bethu mbod ppl. a. 

1657 H. Crowcii Welsh. Trav. 19 The bread and butter 
so bethums. 1822 Blac/rw. Mag. XL 64 Rethumbing and 
bequoting their beauties into triteness and commonplace. 
1840 Poe IF. Wilson Wks. I. 420 Much-bethumbed books. 

Bethump (b/Jwmp), v. [f. Be- 2+Thump vi] 
trans. To thump soundly. Also fig. Hence, 
Bethu mped ppl. a., Bethu/mping vbl. sb. 

*595 Shaks. John 11. i. 466, I was neuer so bethumped 
with words. 1657 H. Crowcii Welsh Trav. 6 Those stones 
did so bethump her bones. 1826 Scott Woodst. (1832) 1 .02 
Belhumpjng us with his texts. 1831 Frasers Mag. Ill. 
X02 Here's a bethumping of words, with a vengeance. 

Bethwack *,b/'ij)wa:*k), v. [f. Be-2 4* Thwack.] 
trans. 'To pelt, thrash, or cudgel soundly. 

*555 Fardle incions i. vi. 92 They .. haue a good sporte 
to all to bcthwacke it with .stones. 1598 R. Bernard ir. 
Terence Andr. t. ii. (1629' x6, I will all to becurry thee, or 
bethwackc thy coale. 1848 Lowell Fod. Wks. 1.18791 143 
lie bangs and bethwacks them. 

Beth.wine be fwain . Also bethwyn, peth- 
wind. [Of unknown derivation : the second ele¬ 
ment is perh. wind*, the whole looks like a per¬ 
version of bcml-V'ith or bind-wit hi] A name 
given locally to various twining plants : a. The 
Great Hedge Convolvulus C. sepium). b. The 
Bear-bind ( Polygonum Convolvulus). c. The 
Traveller’s Joy Clematis J w italba). 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. <1623* iii. Fiij, And then with 
a small pliant Garth or Belt of Bethwyn, Bramble, Brier, or 
the like, gird the Hackle close to the Hiue. 1863 Kingsley 
Water Bab. (18781 187 There was no more hope of rooting 
out them than of rooting outpclh-winds [couvolvulns\. 1875 
Parish Sussex Gloss., Bet/twine, the wild clematis. 

Betide b/tord ,v. Forms: 2-3 bitiden, 3-4 
bi-, bytyden, 4-5 bi-, bytide, 4-7 betyd(e, 4- 
betide. Pa. t. 3-4 bitidde, 4 bitide, 4-3 bi-, 
bytidd, -tydde, 5 bytid, beted, 3-6 betyd, -tid, 
6 -tyded, -tided. Pa. pple. 3-4 bit id, 4-5 betyd, 
3-6 betid, 4-3 bi-, betyde, 3-7 betide, 6 be- 
lidde, -tidd, -tight , 7 -tyded, ( 5 -betided, 9 
betid. [ME. bit idem, f. bi-, Be- 2 4- tide-n to 
happen ; sec Tide v.] 

1 . intr. To happen, befall. Only in 3rd pers. 
and often ini pers. 

c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2330 Kone it was king pharaon kid Hu 
ftis newc tiding wur 3 bi*tid. 1297 R. Glouc. 418 He noldc 
lion longer ahyde .. tyde wal so bylyde. a 1300 Cursor M. 
21723 lla.-» bitid oft mani ijuar, pat les> folk ouercunimen 
J>e tnar. ( 1380 Wvclie ll'ks, <1880' 377 pe casis pat bityd- 
dcu by twenc .. naamau and lieli^e. 1420 Anturs Art It, 
i, In the tyme of Arther thys aniur Vie-tydde. 1591 Spenser 
M. Ihtbberd 37 A strange adventure, tnat betided Betwixt 
the Foxc anti th* Ajh;. 1647 \V. Browne Folcx. it. 199 The 
wounded man. .about to aske what was betided. 1765 11. 
Walpole Otranto iii. (179s* 55 The death of my son betiding 
while my soul was under this anxiety, a 1802 Fop. Rime 
attrib. to I', of tine Id. in Scott Minst r. 111 . 209 Betide be¬ 
tide, whatever betide, Haig shall be Haig of Bemerside. 
1870 Morris Earthly Far. HI. iv. 3 Who 'gati to tell 
Mishaps betid upon tne winter Mias. 

b. Const, dative object : occas. to. unto. 

t ii75 Lamb. Horn. 71 Ac }if us eni ufel bitit 1 bonke we 
gode in ure wit. < 1250 Lay. 22^7 Wel fie sal bitvde. c 1386 
Miller's T. 264 A man woot htel what him schal lie tyde. 
c 1430 Iteno Gil. Wijf latent e D. 174 in Babces Bk. 11868' 45 
What*sum-euere }>ee bilide, Make not jn n hushonde poore 
with spend ingc. 1579 Spenser Shtph. Cal. Nov, 174 As if 
some euill were to her betight [gloss, happened]. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks 1x621' 122 Which calamitie t'etided 
unto the Christians. 1832 H r. Mariineau HiU*t Vail. i.\. 
139 Whatever fortune Wtides you. 

c. esp, in the expression of a wish. Now almost 
exclusively in ‘ Woe betide ! ’ 

c 1325 E . E. Allit. F. B. 522 Multyplyez on molde, K 
menske yow by tyde. 1393 Langl. F. FI. C. tv. 157 Er ich 
wedde suche a wif ‘ wo me hy-tyde. 1633 Hey\vood Eng. 
Trav. iv. Wks. 1874 I\ r . 70 A happy Morning now betide 
you Lady. 1808 Scorr Mann. in. xxiii, But woe betide 
the wandering wight. 1868 G. Dun Fol. Surv. (1868) 194 
Woe betide the unfortunate shipmaster. 

+ 2 . To become of (rarely on). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3274 For be J>is well sal i habide Quat 
o mi nerrand mai be tide. 1494 Fabyan vn. ecxxii. 246 
Howe so it betyde of the kynge. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 

1. iii 6 If he were dead, what would betide on me? 1675 
Hobbes/ZiW 11677''!89 What is betideOf th‘Argivethreats. 

+ 3 . To fall to as a possession. Obs. 

a 1700 Cursor M. 403^ pir brewer tuain pam tok to red To 
dele pair landes fiam bi-tuixs.. Fil esau bitid ebron. c 1430 
Syr Getter. 4384 Twoo the best knightes of all oure side, 
Such twoo shal neuer vs betide. 1587 Byrd Sonn. in Arb. 
Garner II. 88 If I had Davids crown to me betide. 

t 4 . To become or befit (any one). Obs. 

*554 Philpot Exam. 4- Writ. (1842* 327 It betidelh no 
man to doubt of the authority ..of thilk things. 1566 J. 
Stuolky Seneca's Medea (158G 136 She threates our king 
more then doth her betyde. 


5 . In pa. pple. Circumstanced, beset, begone. 
1470 Harding Citron, ci. vii, Then with his staffe he slewe 
hym so betyd. 

catachr. To bode, betoken. 

[Not in Johnson j 773*1 «1799 Cowper Morn. Dreamy 
Awaking, how could I but muse At what such a dream 
should betide? 1850 Prescott Fern (1856) II. 251 The 
Spaniards doubted..whether it betided them good or evil. 

t Betrde, sb. Obs, rare-', [f. prec.] Befall¬ 
ing, event, fortune, chance. 

159 ° Greene Neuer too /«/<:(i6oo> 87 My wretched hart 
wounded with bad betide. 

+Beti;der. Obs. rare-', [f. Betide V . *f -ER \] 
That which betides or befalls; an accident. 

1674 X*. Fairfax Bulk & Sclv. X96 Tis clear that dark¬ 
ness or Sun-light, are such narrow betiders of body. 

t Beti'ding, vbl.sb. Obs. [f. Betide v. + ixg 1.] 
Happening, occurrence. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. x. iii. 155 pe bytidyng of pinges y. 
wist byforn is nccessarie .. al pou3 pat it ne seme nat pat 
the prescience br>mge in necessitc of bytydynge of pinges 
to comen. 

t Betie*, v. Obs. [f. Be- i -i- Tie v ] trans. 
To tie round, bind fast. 

1578 Farad. Dainty Dev. Bij, I turne, I chaunge from 
side Iodide, And stretch me oft in sorrowes linkes betyde. 

Betight, incorrect form of pa. pple. of Bktjde. 
Betill e, obs. f. Beadle, Beetle, Beteela. 
t Beti'mber, v. Obs. [OK. betimbr{l)an, f. 
Be- 1 + limbr{G.an to build.] trans . To build. 

a 1000 Beosottlf 6299 And betimbredon on tyn da^um 
beadu-rofes beacn. [1829 Southey in Q. Rev. 362 Finan 
built, or, in Saxon phrase, betimbred, a humble edifice.] 

Beti'mbered, ppl. a. [f. Be- 7 + Timber sb.] 
Furnished with timber. 

1848 H. Miller First Itnfr. xi. (1857) 172 Its old vener¬ 
able dwellings be timbered with dark oak. 

t Beti nie, bitime, v. Obs. [f. /#/-, Ue- + 
time{tt to happen: sec Time z\] intr. To betide. 

a i22 5 After. R. 324 ^if sunne bitinieS bi nihte. Ibid. 340 
Uor 3 i pet swuch cas, and swuch auenture bilime 3 to sunune 
monne. a 1225 St. Marker. 2 Bitimde umbe stunde pat 
ter com ut of asic toward antioclie pcs feondes an foster. 

• In the following the P olio of 1623 and many 
editions have be lime in two words : the chrono- 
logv of the verb supports their reading. 

1588 Shak*. L. L. iv. iii. 382 No time shall be omitted, 
That w ill betime Ibc time], and may by vs be fitted. 

+ Beti'me, cidv. Obs. Also 3-4 bitime, 4 
bitymo, 4-6 betyme, 6 bytime, -tyme. [pro¬ 
perly a phrase : ME. bi; by-time, i. c. by time.] 

X. In good time, early, seasonably. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4321 Bettur it es bi-lime to stint pan 
folu fit prai pat es bot tint. C1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 452 
fTor who so 3euyth a ^ifte or doth a grace, Do it be tyme 
hR thank is wel the more. 1509 Hawes Cotro. Swearers 
20 Amende by tyme lest I take vengeaunce. 1595 Shaks. 
John iv. iii. 98 Put vp thy sword betime. a 1632 Bi*. 
M. Smytii Sernt. 274 She was very' betime .. lewd or 
naught. 

2 . spec. At an early hour, early in the day. 

c 1250 Gen. <y Ex. 1088 Biles sulen he brenneu and for- 
faren, If he ne bi time heSe|n] waren. a X300 K. Horn 965 
For ischal Leo per bitime, A soneday bi pryme. 1558 Waroe 
A lexis' Seer, 11568 1 42 a, In the inorninge betinie take some 
of the foresaied preservatives. 1606 Shaks. Ant. \ Cl. iv. 
iv. 20 To business that we loue, we ri>e betime. 1630 
Pagitt Christianogr. 111. (1636' 78 Upon Saturday morning 
betinie. 

t Beti'mely, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Betime, after 
timely. Cf. Da. betimelig adv.] Early. 

1594 Carew Tasso 11881) 96 We see the morning ry ,! » e 
his fresh blooming, and betnnely howres. 

Betimes (b/tai-mz), adv. Forms: 4 bitimes, 
-tymes, 4-5 be-, bytymys, 5-6 bytymes, 6 be- 
tymes, bytimos, (8 -q by times), 6- betimes, 
[f. Betime + advb. genitive -s ; cf. beside, besides.] 

1 . At an early time, period, or season ; early in 
the year; early in life. 

c 1314 Guy Warn*. 1212 Al bi times pou miijt wende ; 
no hastow ben here a monep to pendc. 1578 Lvtk Dodoens 
208 The flowers of the fm>t kinde, do shewe hytimes, as in 
Marche or before. 1611 Bible Fro:', xiii. 24 He that loueth 
him, chastcneth him betimes. 1791 J. Wilson in Sparks 
Corr. Atuer. Rev. (18531 IV. 388 Good principles .. should 
he laid betimes, as the foundation. 1875 Helps Ess. 59 He 
[man of business] must learn betimes to love truth. 

2 . spec. At an early hour, early in the morning. 

1481 Caxton Reynard 43, 1 wil to morow bytymes as the 

sonne riseth take my way to rome. 1535 Coyeroale Bible 
Josh. vii. 16 losua gat him vp by tymes in the momynge. 
1601 Shaks. Twel. N. it. iii. 2 Not to bee a bedde after mid¬ 
night, is to be vp betimes. 1663 Pepvs Diary 1 Sept., 
Up pretty betimes, and after a little at my violl, to my 
office. 1828 Scott F. M. Forth III. 59, I will ride to Perth 
to-morrow by times. 

3 . In good time, in due time ; while there is yet 
time, before it is too late. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880 1 372 And it wer nede pat ertslis 
chirche toke tente to pis word by-tymys. 1545 Brink- 
low Complaynt 11874'* 95 Repent betymes, and .. fall dili¬ 
gently to prayer. 1667 Milton F. L. til. 186 To appease 
betimes Tn’ incensed Deitic. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Lxp. 
Fhilos. IL xvii. 298 Happy those who learn this lesson be¬ 
times. i860 Hawthorne Mart. P'aun (1879) II. xxv. 254 
It is wise, therefore, to come back betimes, or never. 

4. In a short time, soon, speedily, anon, forthwith. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xiv. 5966 So hit tid hom tensiche 

betymys pal day. 1593 Shaks. Rich . II, 11. i. 36 He tyres 
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betimes, that spurs too fast betimes. 1707 Freinu \ Pefer- 
boro's Cond. Sp. 180 We hope for a Maritine Force betimes 
in these Seas. 

t Beti'ne, v. Obs . rare- 1 . [f. Be- 2 + tine, 
late form of Tixd, to kindle.] To set fire to. 

1659 Fuller App. htj. Innoc. (1840) 612 Bishop Williams 
fell foul on the books, moving they might be burned. Let 
every one betinc his share herein. 

Betinge, betipple, betire, etc.: sec Be- prej. 
Betitle (b/toi-t'l), v. [f. Be- 6 +Title.] tram. 
To give a name or title to ; to entitle. Hence Be- 
ti-tled ppl. a ., furnished with a title. 

1654 Cromwell Lett. * Sp. (Carl. 1871IIV, 28 But for men 
on this principle to betitle themselves, that they are the 
only men, etc. 1832 Carlyle Misc. III. 82 A milder second 
picture was painted over the canvas of the first, and hetitled, 
Glorious Revolution. 1858 — Fredk. Gt. (1865) II. vi. in. 

163 A mere bctitled, betasselled military gentleman. 

Betle, obs. form of Betel, Beetle. 

Betocne, obs. form of Betoken'. 
tBetoi'l, v. Obs. Also 7 betoyl. [f. Be- + 
Toil sb. and v .] tram. To worry or exercise with 
toil. Hence Betoiled ppl. a. 

1622 Rowlands Good Naves «y Bad 36 This is better farre 
then scurvy wooing, Bctoyl’d about a wife, and cannot get 
her. * 1683 Evelyn Hist. Retig. (1850) I. 243 Why, then, 
do we any longer perplex and betoil ourselves in macerat- 
ing studies ? 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev.). 1. iv. iii. Poor Lack- 
alls, all betoiled, hesoiled, encrusted into dim defacement. 

Betoken (b/V'J'k’n), v. Forms: 2-3 bitacnien, 
bitocnen, 3 Orm. bitacnenn, 3-4 be-, bi-, by- 
taken(en, -in(en, 3-6 be-, bi-, bytoken(c, 

3 -on(e, 4-5 -yn(e), 4 bytokue, betocne, 6 Sc. 
betakin, -taikin (?betoke), 4- betoken, [Early 
ME. bitacnien, later bitok{e)nen } prob. OE. He- 
tdenian, not recorded (but cf. 01 IG, bizetchandn 
mod.Gcr. bczeiclmen, Du. beteekenen ), f. bt-, Be- + 
tdeni an to signify, f. tden Token - .] 

+ 1. trans. To signify, mean ; to denote, express 
in words. Obs. 

C1175 Lamb. Horn. 79 Ierusalem bitacned grimes sih}>e. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 17 Ich wille .. segge ou he ere de- 
word after word, and J> ann *d hwat elch word bitocncd. 
150* Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) t. ii. 11 Or in other 
langage or wordes betokenynge the same sentence. _ i 5®7 
Fleming Contn. Hotinshed III. 1333 When men intend 
to betoken the exceeding huge greatnesse of Rome, they 
termc it the triumphant Rome. 1612 Brinsley Lud.Lif. 
vi. (1627) 68 When two Substantives come together, betoken¬ 
ing divers things, 

+ b, absol. Obs. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's lust. lit. 232 Many that host 
themselues to be Christians .. tremble at euery mention of 
it [death], as of a thing betokening vnluckely and vnhappy. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 200 World, may betoken 
plurally or indefinitely. 

t 2 . To be a type or emblem of; to typify, sym¬ 
bolize. (Sometimes with obj. clause.) Obs. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 89 pet lomb bitacnede cristes prow- 
unge. a 1300 Cursor M. 41 pis ilke tre Bytakcns man .. 
pis fruit hitakens alle oure dedis Both gode and ille. 1393 
Langl. P. PI. C. xx. 118 The paume .. bytoknep trewely .. 
The holy gost of heuene. c 1440 Cost a Rom. 71 pe rook .. 
betokenyth okerers and false merchauntz. 1534 More On 
the Passion 1. Wks. i33i/2Thys excellence high sacrament.. 
betokeneth also manyfold merueilous mysteries. 1667 Mil- 
ton P. L. xi. 867 In the Cloud a Bow .. Betok'ning peace 
from God and Cov'nant new. 

3 . To be a token, sign, or omen of; to give pro¬ 
mise of, augur, presage. 

ciac>5 Lay. 16008 What bitacnie 5 pa draken pe pene 
dune makeden. a 1300 Cursor M. 4598 pas oJ>er seuen 
nede nett Bitakens seuen yer of hunger, c 1460 Tonmetey 
Myst. 124 Yond starne betokyns .. The byrthe of a prynoe. 
1592 Shaks. Pen. Ad. 453 Like a red mom, that ever yet 
betoken’d Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field. 1635 
Swan Spec. M. v. § 2(1643) 125 They betoken rain and 
moist weather. 1853 Kane Grinnctl hxp. xxix. (1856) 249 
Everything betokened a crisis. 

4 . To give evidence of, point to, indicate, show. 
i486 Bk. Si. Alban's Aviij b, And much it betokynis 

hardenes, 1602 Shaks. Ham. y. i. 242 This doth betoken 
The Coarse they follow did with disperatc hand Fore do 
it ownc life. 1814 Carv Dante's Jnf vn. 114 All naked, 
and with looks Betokening rage. 1863 Hawthorne Old 
Home (1879) 302 As he talked.. he betokened in many 
ways a fine, .sensibility. 1871 Macduff Mem. Paimos iv. 
44 This symbolic number further betokens, that the epis¬ 
tolary addresses were designed as a directory of perpetual 
obligation. 

b. With of. To give indication. 

1793 Holcroft Lav a tor's Physiog. xl. 203 As weak hair 
betokens of fear, so does strong hair courage. 

t 5 . Used by Wyclif in the sense of 'set a mark 
upon 1 (h.signare), and * presage, predict, prophesy.’ 

1382 Wyclif Isa. Prol., And tho3 .. he betocne \v.r. be- 
tokenethl the a3eencomyn^ of the puplc in to lewerie.^ — 
John vi. 27 God the fadir bitokcncae or markede him [ l r utg. 
signavit]. 

Betokener (b/tJwk’nai). [f. Betoken v. + 
-ER!.] lie who or that which betokens or indicates. 

1587 Golding De Mornay ix. 123 This wordc forego 
being a betokener of time, excludcth..etemitie. 166a J. 
ChAN nLER Van Helmonfs Oriat. 332 Anatomy .. as if it 
were the undoubted betokener, and healer of all Diseases. 

Betokening (brt^k’nig), vbl. sb. [f. prec. + 
-jngL] The giving of a sign or token ; significa¬ 
tion, meaning; emblem, symbol ; omen, portent. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 51 >e hahbe <5 iberd of pis putte be 
bitacninge. a 1225 After. R. 50 pe blake clod also tekeoe 


bitoenunge. a 1400 Cursor M. 2682 (Trin.) pe we rice of 
circumcisyng Berep greet bitokenyng \Gdtt. forbisiningj. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. IL vl 103 Hys folke toke hit for 
an euyll betoknynge. 1532 More Confnt. Ttndale \\ks. 
374/1 He mocketh not the sacramentes but the mynysters 
that openeth not the betokeninges thereof. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk f) Selv. To Rdr., If you .. lay their hetokemngs to 
the things whose names they bear. 

Betokening, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing^.] 
Significant, symbolic. 

1584 Fenner Def Ministers (1587) 106 It is a signe, a 
betokening signe, which men doe worship. 1646 G[regory] 
Motes $ <1650) 109 A glorious and betokening Light 

shined round about this Holy Child. 

Betombled, obs. form of Betomblkd. 

|| Beton (brt<?n, be’ten). [F. beton OF. bet tut 
rubble, rubbish, dirt, app, a. Pr. betun cement 
L. bitumen mineral pitch (which was used as a 
cement).] A kind of concrete, composed of sand, 
lime, and hydraulic cement. 

1819 Pantotogia, Beton , a name given by the French en¬ 
gineers to a kind of mortar, which they use in raising the 
foundations of masonry under water. 1877 Wr axf.ll Hugo's 
Miserabies v. xix. 12 With a coating of concrete on a founda¬ 
tion of beton. 1885 jV. lark Weekly Sun 29 Apr. 3/5 A 
monolithic block of beton containing the vast quantity of 
400 cubic yards. 

Betongue (b/ttrq). v. [f. Be- 6 + Tongue r//.] 
trans. To assail with the tongue ; to flout, rally. 

1639 Ainsworth Annot. Ps. ci. 5 Hurteth with tongue— 
iraduceth, or ias the Hebrew phrase is'hetongueth. 1859 
Masson Milton I. 33 How Ben and Shakespeare betongued 
each other, while the others listened and wondered. 

Betony (be-toni). Bot. Forms: (1 betonice', 
4-6 betone, 5 betan, batany, 5-6 betany, be- 
tayne, betonyc, 6 bittonie, byton, bytone, be- 
tain(e, 6-7 betonic, 7 bettony, 5- betony. [a. 
F. bctoincy ad. late L. *bctonia for betonica , written 
by Pliny (A r . H. xxv. 46) vettonica, and said by him 
to he a Gaulish name for a plant discovered by a 
Spanish tribe called Vettoncs. (Previously in OE. 
in the Latin form betonica f\ 

1 . prop. A plant (Stachys Betonica) of the Labiate 
order, having spiked purple flowers and ovate cre- 
nate leaves. In former days medicinal and magical 
virtues were attributed to it. 

[c 1000 Ags. Lccchd. II. 58 Wyl dn ealaS .. hetonican.J 
a 1275 in Wr.-Wulcker Voc. 554 Bethonica , beteine. c 1375 ? 
Barbour St. Baptista 760 In pe prouince of pe sare ( = 
tzar?). .Quhare mcne makis drink of spycciy—Of betone 

f are is gret copy- c 1440 Promp. Parv. 34 Betayne, herbe 
1499 batany or betonyl, betonica. 1483 Lath. Angl. 30 
Betan, harba. 1519 Horman Vulg. in Promp. Parv. 34 
Nesynge is caused with hyten (Monica) thrust in the 
nostril. 1586 Cogan Haven Health lxxiii. <1636' 79 Be¬ 
taine, though it grow wilde, yet it is set in many Gardens. 
1621 Burton Anal. Mel. m. iv. n. vi. (1676) 721 All which 
[herbs], .expel Devils. .The Emperour Augustus, .approves 
of Betony to this purpose. 1821 Clare / ’ill. Minstr. I. 114 
Wild*woad on each road we see; And medicinal betony. 

b. Applied (with qualification) to other British 
plants supposed to resemble the preceding in some 
respect: St. Paul’s Betony, a small species of 
Speedwell (Veronica serpyllifolia\ ; Water- 
Betony, a figwort (Scrophularia aquatica) having 
crenate leaves. In contradistinction to these, betony 
itself was called Head Betony. 

1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. iv. 244 'Fake.. Leaves of.. Lung¬ 
wort.. Paul’s Betony, Self-heal. 1796 Morse Amer. Gcog. 

1 .189 Head Betony (Betonica officinalis). 

+ Betcrrn, ///. a. Obs. [f. Be- 1 +Torn.] a. 
Torn. b. Tom about the sides, tattered. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24045 A 1 his flexs it was be-tom [?*. r. bi- 
torni el. 1561 Norton & Sackv. Gorbodnc iv. i. 47 Whose 
hart betorne out of his panting brest. 1599 Parismtts u. 
(1661) 218 Her ornaments all betorn and tattered. 

BetOSS (b/tp-s\ v. [f. Be- 1 + Toss v."] trans. 
To toss about. Hence Beto’ssed ppl. a. 

1582 T. Watson Hekatompath. Ixxxv. (Arb.) 121 With 
grieusome wars, with toylcs, with storms betost. 1592 
Shaks. Rom. 4- Jut. v. iii. 76 My betossed soule. 163a ]. 
Taylor (Water P.) IVks. 11. 256/2 Man doth man within the 
Law betossc. 1845 Whitehall lix. 410, 1 am betossed on a 
sea of perplexities. 

Betoure, betoyl, obs. fif. Bittern*, Betoil. 
Betowel, betowred, betracc, etc.: sec Be-. 
t Betra*ck, v. Obs . [f. Be- 2 + Track v.] 

trans. To trace or track carefully. Hence Be- 
tra*cker, spec, one who searches cloth for faults. 

1578 in Stow Survey (Strype 1754I II. v. xx. 403/2 If the 
owner thinketh his haye to be better, he doth appeal to 
another company called Betrackers. 

t Betra de, bytrade, v. Obs. north. Pa. t. 
bytradit, betrat. (Cf. Betraut.) A variant of 
Betray ; perhaps influenced by L. tradcre . 

c 1375 Barbour Troy-bk. 11. 849 Thy contre pow bytradit 
has. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxix. 12026 The couenand to kepe 
. JPat betrat horn J>e toun. 

Betrai(e, etc., obs. form of Betray, etc. 
Betrail (b/,tre T H), v. [f. Be- 4 + Trail.] trans. 
To trail round or over. 

1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat (1867) 221 As loving ivy on an 
oak did wind And with her curling flexures it betrail. 

Betrainted: see Betraynted. 
t Betraise, -traish, v. Obs. Forms: 4 bi-, 
betrais(e, -trayse, bitrissh, bytrassh, betreyss, 


Sc. betrese, 4-6 betrais(s, fbetrais^e, -trayshe, 
-trasche, 6 betrassh, -traysshe. Sc. betrase. [f. 
Be- 2 + fraiss-y trahiss lengthened stem of V . 
trahir to Betray, q.v.] A by-form of Betra\, 
chiefly northern. 

1 . trans. To deliver treacherously into the hand 
or power of an enemy ;= Betray i. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15272 He etes o mi dischc, He sal 
be-trais | v.r. betrays, -traye] me. c 1386 ChaUCFR Pers. 7 . 
195 He hadde be bitraysed of his disciple. 1430 Lvdg. 
Chron. Troy iv. xxxv, This priest.. For golde and good be- 
trayshed the cytye. 1558 Kennedy Compend. Treat, in 
Misc. IVodrow Soc. 136 The devyll possessit the hart of 
Judas to betrais his Lorde. 

2 . To act treacherously towards (a person); to 
deceive (the trustful or innocent). 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1780 For wommen that be- 
traised be Thorwgh fals folk. 1375 Barbour Bruce cv. 17 
Worthy crystoll off Seytoune In-to Loudon betresyt was. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 1648 In the snare I felleanoon, I hat hath 
bitrisshed many oon. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 1. lx, Ihou 
. .lies.. Hir sone.. For till betrais awaitit heir sen prime. 

3 . To seize or entrap (the unsuspecting). 

{ x 4 oo Kpiph. (Turnb. 1843) 136 Vf he may askape Or deth 
be trasche hym with hys sodeyn rape. 1535 Lynof-Say is aty re 
3282 Half I nocht maid ane honest schift That hes betrasit 
common Thift? 1583 Sta ny hurst Acne is iv. (Arh.» io3 A 
tarbreeche quystroune. .with phrensye hetrasshed. 

4. To reveal, diselosc incidentally. Cl. Betray o. 

(*1400 Rom. Rose 1520 He tlierof was alle abasshed , His 

owne shadowe was hym bytrasshed. 

+ Betrai-sing, vbl. sb. 0 ^.«Hkthavi.w. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2460 >e han wel herd of I he-eus 
deuyse In the betraysynge [v.r. betraying] of fayre Adryanc. 

Betrample (b/itrae-mpM), v. [f. Be- 2 f 
Thamfle.] trans. To affect the state of (any¬ 
thing) by trampling: to crush, mark, dirty with 
the feet. Hence Betra mpled///. a. 

1565 Golding Ovids Met. vi. '1593' 134 A ^ field „ Be- 
trampled every day with horse. 1624 F. White Reply 
Fisher 113 They betrample their rule with vile manners. 
1 866 Felton Am. 4- Mod. Gr. 1. xiii. 264 Olympus, thou by 
robber-feet betrampled. 


Betrap (b/ilwp),^. 1 Ohs. Also 1 betrseppan, 
3-4 bi-, betrappe(n, 5-6 betrappe. [OK. be- 
irippatiy -invppan, f. Bk- 1 4 tr{ppan to Trap. 
Cf. the later Attkap from Fr.] trans. 'J'o catch in 
a trap, entrap, ensnare, circumvent, enclose. 

n 1000 (l K. Chron. an. 992 »MS. C', Mcahton hy J>one 
here betreppan [J/A*. F. betnvppan, h. betntppen]. a 1225 
Auer. R. 174 Beo heo bitrappet IMS. C. bitreppcij )>er ute. 
c 1490 Caxton Four Sons Aymou xvi. 1885* 384 Ha, ha 
Reynawdc, by my soule ye be now taken & betrapped ! 
1570 1 .fat NS Manip. 77 To Betrappe, irretirc t ciri urnuemre. 
1575 Churchyard Chippes 18171 J 54 Betrapt in pcnfold 
dose. [ 1848 Petrie A Stcv. tr. O. F. Chron. 11853) 75 Could 
anywhere betrap the army about.] 
b. fig. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 257 Her innocence to betrappe. 
1556 Abf. Parkxr/Vo&v'cxL 403 Let theyrlippes in crafty 
wickednes Betrap themsclfe. 

fBetra*p, Obs . [f. Be- i + Trap.®. 2 ] 

trans. To furnish (a horse, etc.) with trappings; 
to deck, adorn, lit. and Jig. 

1509 Hawes Past . Pleas, xxvii. Iviii, Wyth haute courage 
betrapped fayre and gaye. 1593 Nashe Christ s T. \\ ks. 
1883 I.4 note. Was neucr whore of Babylon so betrapt with 
ahhominations, 1597 R. Johnson Sev. Champ, t. xii. 87 A 
sable-culoured steed, betrapped with bars of burnished gold. 

Betrasche, -trase, -trassh, var. Betrai.se v. 
+ Betrau’t, v. Obs. north. A synonym of Be¬ 
tray, of unexplained form. [? betraut .] 
c 1400 Destr. Troy ill. 731 So fals to be founden . .T o be¬ 
traut soche a trew, trust in. Ibid, xxvttl. 117^7 And 

the troiens betrautid with his triet wit. 


t Betra vail, Obs. Also 4 bitrauel, by- 
trauailo, -uaille, 5-vayllo. [f. Be- i + Travail®.] 

1 . trans. To work at; to compose (a book). 

1387 Trf.visa Higden 11865) 1, pis storie is bytrauailled by 
cause of Brytayne. Ibid. 1. xlviii. (1527) 47 b, Cyte of le- 
gyons there this Cronycle was bytravaylled. 

2 . To work for ; to cam by labour. 

1393 Langl. I\ PL C. ix. 242 With swot and swetynge 
face By-tulye and by-trauaile treuly ourc lyf-lode. Ibid. 
xvi. 210 For no bred pat ich by-trauaile. 

3 . To do violence to, to violate. 

1388 Wyclif Judg. xx. 5 Thei bitraucliden my wijf with 
vnbileueful woodnessc of letcheric. 

Betravel: see Be- pref 

Betray (b^Utf 1 *), v. Forms: 3-5 bitrai(e,-y(e, 
by-, betraye. 4-7 betrai(e, 4-betray. Pa. pple. 
5 betrayne. [ME. bi-, hetraien , f. hi Be- 2 + 
traien Tray, a. OF. tra'ir L. tradcre to deliver, 
hand over.] 

1 , trans. To give up to, or place in the power of 
an enemy, by treachery or disloyalty. 

c 1275 Passion Our Lord 93 in O. R. Misc On me seal bi- 
traye ‘^at nv is vre yuere. 'a 1300 Cursor M. 16514 Judas 
..come als traitur ful fals his lauerd for to be-trai. 1382 
Wyclif Jcr. xxvt. 15 An ynnocent blod 3ee shul betra3e 
a^en 30U self, c 1400 Destr. Troy xxvm. 11196 The tounc to 
be-tray, truly, |?ai thoght. 1526 Tindalf. Matt. xxvi. 21 
Verely I saye vnto you, that one of you shall betraye 
[Wyclif, bitraye] me. 1584 Powel Lloyd s Cambria 374 
Lhewelyn was betraied by the men of Buclht. 1718 Pope 
Iliad x. 521 Once a traitor, thou betray'st no more. 1862 
Stanley Jnv. Ch. (1877) I. xiii. 265 The faithless guardian 
.. tempted to betray the sacred treasure. 
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+ b. To give up or expose to punishment. Obs. 

1590 Shaks. Coni. Err. v. 90 She did betray me to my 
owne reproofe. 1598 — Merry W. lit. iii. 207 To betray him 
to another punishment. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. <1701) 

87/1 Circumvented and betrayed to excessive Punishments. 

2 . To be or prove false to (a trust or him who 
trusts one); to be disloyal to; to disappoint the 
hopes or expectations of. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1634 ‘Noe,' God said, ‘ i tell till J> e » All 
J?is world bitrais ine,‘ c 1384 Chauci-:b H. Fame 294 Let 
us speke of F.neas How lie betrayed hir alias, c 1430 Syr 
Tryam. 1651 Halliw.) Syr, he sayde, for certente, Your quene 
hath you betrayne. <r 1590 Marlowe Dido v. i, Why wilt 
thou so betray thy sons good hap? 1791 Burkf. Corr, <1844) 

III. 278 People who., betray eve ry cause that they have 
in hand. 1844 A. Welby Poems (18671 24 Those whom 1 
trust arc the first to betray. 

b .fig. To prove false to, let go weakly or basely. 

1614 Lodge Seneca 1 Without any election we rather be¬ 
tray than bestow our benefits. 1624 Quarles Job <1717*171 
Worn bare with grief, the patient Job betraid His seven- 
daj'S silence. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto iii. 11798*51 Scorn¬ 
ing. .to betray tne courage he had always manifested. 

t 3 . loosely . To cheat, disappoint. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. Tit . A. v. ii. 146 Kcuenge now goes To lay a 
complot to betray thy foes, a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Quack 
Wks. I. 65 Her much wrong'd child was of its life betray d. 

4 . To lead astray or into error, as a false guide ; 
to mislead, seduce, deceive v the trustful). 

r iaso Lay 8924 He wende (hat Andr]ogius bi-traie [c 1205 
swiken] hi[ne wollde. 0385 Chaucer L. G. W. 137 Ilad 
hem bitraied with his sophist rye. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. 11. 6 
Yet she must dye, else shee'l betray more men. 1647 Cow ley 
Bargain i, l ake heed, take heed, thou lovely Maid, 

Nor be by glittering ills betraid. 1775 Johxson Tax. no 
J'yr. 35 Their wit has not yet betrayed them to heresy. 
i860 Fuse v Min. Proph. 239 Pride and self-confidence be- 
1 ray man to his fall. . 

5 . To disclose or reveal with breach of faith (a 
secret, or that which should be kept secret). 

1735 Popf. Trot. Sat . 298 Who tells whate’er you think, 
whnte'er you say, And, if he lie not, mu>t at least betray. 
1798 Ferriar lllustr. Sterne v. 150 The officious doctor.. 
betrayed his patient's confidence. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II.65 He betrayed to Barillon all the schemes adverse 
to France. 1855 Tennyson Maud 11. v. 34. 

6. To reveal or disclose against one's will or 
intention the existence, identity, real character of 
(a person or thing desired to be kept secret . 

1588 Shaks. L. A. A. 1. ii. 138. 1 do betray my selfe 
with blushing. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 117 Ire, envie and 
despair .. betraid Him Counterfet. 1697 Dryuen I’irg. 
Georg, n. 650 Antick Vests ; which, thro’ their shady fold, 
Betray the Streaks of ill-dissernbl’d Gold. 1739 Johnson 
Passe/as xv, Le>i they should betray their rank by their 
unusual behaviour. 1822 Proctor (B. Cornwall' A 1 'oiee, 
She tries to hide The love her eyes betray. 

7 . To reveal, disclose or show incidentally; to 
exhibit, show signs of, to show (a thing which 
there is no attempt to keep secret\ 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. iv. 426 His Bowels bruis'd 
within, Betray no Wound on his unbroken Skin. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 106 ? 3 If he coughs, or betrays any 
Infirmity of Old Age. 774 J- Bryant Mythol. II. 174 A 
temple of this sort, which betrayed great antiquity. 1841 
Myers Cath. Th. 111. § 14. 51 An irreverence which betrays 
an utter unconsciousness of our due position. 1856 t roude 
Hist. Eng. 4x8581 J. ii. 92 No prince of the house of Lan¬ 
caster betrayed a wish to renew the quarrel with the Church. 

+ Betray*, sb. Obs. rare~ 1 . [f. prec. vb.] = next. 
x6oo Chapman Iliad xxtv. 74 O thou that to betray and 
shame art still companion ! 

Betrayal (h/,tribal). [f. as prec. + - al 2 .] 

1 . A treacherous giving up to an enemy. 

1816 Southey Ess. 1832' I. 354 The betrayal and im¬ 
prisonment of Toussaint. 1871 f reeman A 0rm. Coni/. < 18761 
IV. xviii. 108 An attempted betrayal of the country into the 
hands of an invader. Hymn The dark betrayal night. 

2 . A violation of trust or confidence, an abandon¬ 
ment of something committed to one’s charge. 

1826 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXIV. 346 Tempted to such 
betrayal of his trust by habits of reckless expenditure. 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. <1858^ 1 . iv. 292 He must justly have 
resented the betrayal of his confidence. < . 

3 . A revelation or divulging of something which 
it is desirable to keep secret. 

1873 Black Pr. Thule 23 Men .. not to be led into these 
betrayals of their secret opinions. 

Betrayed (b/itr^-d), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ed.] 
Treacherously given up or exposed. 

1597 Shaks. Loz<eEs Cam pi. xlvii, That borrowed motion 
.. Would yet again e betray the fore-bet rayed. 1660 T. M. 
Walker s Hist, hidep. iv. 2 The sacred Rcliques of betrayed 
Majesty. 

Betrayer (b/| tribal). Also 6-7 betraier. [f. 
as prec. + -erL] One who betrays: in various 
senses of the vb. 

1526 Tisdale John xiii. u For he knewe his betrayer. 
155a Huloet, Betrayer , bewrayer, or trayter. 1678 Wanley 
Wond. 11. xviii, Shamefacedness I is] many times a. .betrayer 
of the mind. 1738 Warburton Div. Legal. 1 .157 Betrayers 
of the Mysteries were punished capitally. 1767 Fordyce 
Serm. Yng. Worn. I. iv. 144 She met a betrayer, and lost 
her honour. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. /, 1 . viii. 253 ihc be¬ 
trayer of his patron in his turn was betrayed. 

Betraying fW,trfi-ig), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-tNG t.] The action of the vb. Betray in various 
senses ; betrayal. 

*382 Wyclif Wisdom xvii. 11 No thing forsothe is drede, 
but. .betra^yng of the h el pis of tho^t. 148$ Cath. Angt. 30 
A Betraynge, delatura, prodicio. 1579 Fulke Heskms 


Pari. 35 The conception of Sampson was a figure of the in¬ 
carnation of Christ, loseph, of his betraying. 1647 W. 
Browne Polex. 1. 105 We will, .never more finde fault with 
her betrayings. 1678 Yng. Man's Call. 8 It were no be- 
traying of the sacred principles of religion. 

Betraying, ppl. a. That betrays. 

1628 Earle Microcosm, xliv. 96 Affectation is the most be¬ 
traying humour, 1814 Words w. Excurs. VI. 163 A betraying 
sickliness was seen To tinge his check. 

Betrayment b/itr^ment). rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ment.] — Betrayal. 

1548 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, xxvii. 4 (R.) Con¬ 
fessing him to be innocent, whose betraiment they had 
bought. 1863 I. Coleman in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Iv, 
Betrayment ol the Messiah by one of the twelve. 

t Betraynted, pple. Obs. rare [Of doubt¬ 
ful formation; perhaps an erroneous form: of. 
Train v. ‘draw, drag.’] Borne or carried away. 

1583 Stanyhurst A ends 11. 62, I thus muttred, with ro) - 
string phrensye betraynted \\\r%\\furiata mente ferebar\ 

Betrays(e, -traysh, var. Betraisk v. Obs. 
Betre, obs. form of Better, Betel. 

Betrea d, v. In 5 bitrede. Now only in pa. 
pple. betrodden. [ME. f. hi-, Be- 4 + M E- 1 reden 
Tread v.] trans. To tread over or walk upon. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. ii. (i495> 4^5 Brthe 
hyghte terra in latyu * and hath that name of the ouer party 
that tredyth other bitredeth the erthe. 1828 Carlyle hi 
P age De Quincey I. 279 Belrodden by picturesque tourists, 

t Betre’ncli ? v. Obs rare. [f. Be- 24-1 bench.] 
trans. To cut up, carve, slash. 

1656 Sheph. Cal. viii, The most horrible and fearfull 
butchers of hewed, and betrenchcd them with their glaives, 

T Betre nd, v. Obs. Pa. pple. 4 betrend, bi- 
trent. [f. Be- 4 +Trend.] To wind or draw 
round ; to encompass. 

1*1374 Chaucer Troylus 111. 1182 Aboute a tre .. Bitrent 
and writhen is the swete woodbyude. Ibid. i\. 842 About 
hire eyeu two a purpre rynge Byireni. ( 1380 Sirl'crumb. 
4006 Sorwe hym gan betrcndc. 

Betrese, -treyss, Sc. var. of Betraise r. Obs. 
Betreupe, obs. form of Betroth. 

Betrim (b/jtrim\ v. [f- Be- i + Trim vi] 
trans. To trim (anything N about. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 65 Thy bankes .. Which spungie 
Aprill. at thy best betrims. 1812TENNA.NT Anster h. in. 
xxxix, Von ma»tlike pole., betrimm’d with clout. 1855 
Singleton l irgil 11 - 21 With green bay Betnms his brows. 

Betroth. (b/'.trJu-S, -tr£*}>), v. Forms: 4 bi- 
treuthien, betreupe, -troupe, -treuthy. f-fi 
be trout he, 6 betrothe, troughth, 7 betroath. 

6 betroth. [ME. bilrendien , f. bi-, Be- 6 + ME. 
trade, treozde, Truth sb. \ Matzner suggests after 
the analogy of OK. treowsian to give one s word, 
pledge. Subsequently assimilated to the form 
trout he. Troth ; since this is now shortened to 
trfp, the same sound is by many extended to the 
vh., but the historical and analogical pronuncia¬ 
tion is as in clothe, loathe .] 

1 . trans. To engage (a woman) in contract of 
marriage, to plight one’s troth to. arch. 

1303 R. Brunne llandl. Synue 1704 bou shal nat betrouhe 
a worn man wyp hande pe whylys here husband e yslyvande. 
<.1315 Shoreham 70 5 ef thou myd word. .Amt bitreuthest 
one. £*1380 Sir Peru mb. 2105 By pe hotid panne he tok 
hur 5one: & be-treupede pat swete wi^t. 1426 Pol. Poems 
{1859 1 II. 136 Herry. .Of Fnglond kyng .. Betrouthcd hath 
my lady Kater)*ne. 1611 Bible Dent. xx. 7 What man is 
there that hath betrothed a wife. 1653 Holcrm t Procopius 
1.15 Having betroaihed a handsome Maid, an Inheritrix. 
[1844 LtNGARo AnglO'Sax. Ch. viii. (1858 11 . 6 (transl. of 
an OK. law) If a man wish to betroth a maiden.] 

2 . To contract two persons to each other in 
order to marriage; to affiance. (More usually, 
but not exclusively, said of contracting the female 
to her future husband.) 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1 . 21 They had betrouthed their 
doughter, to one L. Icilius. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jut. v. 
iii. 2E8 You .. betroth’d, and would haue married her per¬ 
force to Countie Paris. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. n. 130 Let 
Christiana look out some Damsels for her Sons; to whom 
they may be Betroathed. 1798 Ferriar lllustr. Sterne v. 

151 The lovers w ere soon after betrothed. 1839 Keightley 
Hist. Eng. II. 80 She w-as soon after betrothed to the 
Dauphin. 1864 I). Mitchell Sev. Stor. 225 He was very 
early betrothed to a daughter of the ContarinL 

b. In the passive, now commonly used, senses 1 
and 2 are blended. 

c 1590 Greene Pr. Bacon v. 108 They ’ll bcl>etrothed each 
to other. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. Luke i. 26 Not married, 
but betrothed. 

3 . Jig. Said of God and his Church or people. 
Also, said of the relation of a bishop to a church 
before consecration. 

1611 Bible Hosea ii. 19, 3 will betroth thee vnto me for 
euer. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 195 If any Person be con¬ 
secrated a Bishop to that Church, whereunto.be w*as not 
before betrothed, he shall not receive the Habit of Conse¬ 
cration, as not being canonically promoted, i860 Pusr.v 
Min. Proph. 13 God made the soul for Himself; He be¬ 
trothed her to Himself through the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

f 4 . transf. a. To pledge, engage, b. To pledge 
or engage oneself to, to espouse ta cause). Obs. 

1566 Gascoigne Jocasta Wks. (1587) 102 To privat fight 
they have betrotht themselves. 1575 Brieff Disc. Trouh. 
Franck/ord 202 They will not slack to vowe and betrothe 
their whole diligence. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. 111. 49 
What is hee for a foole that betrothes himselfe to vnquict* 


nesse? 1670 Walton Lives 1.13 At that time [he] had be¬ 
trothed himself to no religion. 

b. 1658 T. Wall Comm. Times 68 While he thought to 
betroth a Deity, he betrayed humanity. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk 4* Selv. Ep. Ded., Those that have betrothed the Way. 

Betrothal ;b/|trJu- 5 al: see vb.). [f. prec. *4 

-al 2 .] The act of betrothing; the fact of being 
betrothed ; engagement for marriage, affiance. 

1844 Mem. Babylon. PE cess. 1 1 . 103 Here, as in Assyria 
and Chaldea, betrothals take place at a very early age. 
1858 Longf. M. Standish ix. 12 Softly the youth and the 
maiden repeated the w ords of betrothal. 

attrib, 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 188 Betrothal 
rings, set w ith pearls and gents. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalion 
1. iii. 32 Our betrothal-kiss. 

Betro'thed, ppl- a. [f. as prec. + -ed *.] 

1 . Engaged for marriage, affianced. Often subst. 
1540 Surrey Frailtie of Beaut ie iR.< The new' betrothed 
bird is ycouplcd how' they went. 1588 Shaks. lit. A. 1 286 
That iiiftcly may Beare his Betroth'd, from all the world 
away. 1823 Scott Betrothed xxxi, (Thus] ended the trials 
and sorrows of The Betrothed. 1884 L. Walford Baby's 
Grandm. 171 One of the three was his betrothed bride. 

1 2 . Plighted, pledged. Obs. 

1651 Hobbes Gold. 4- Soc. xiv. § iS. 226 No conscience of 
contracts and betrothed faith can withhold them. 

Betrothing 'b/,ir<?u £>ii): seevb .),vbl.sb. [f as 
prec. 4- ING t.] The action of giving a pledge or 
engagement to marry ; affiancing. Also^. 

c 1315 Shoreham 59 Wythome speche and by-treuthynge, 
And alle mp.ncre othe. 1552 Huloet, Betroughthyng, or 
piyghtyngc of troughth betwene man and wyfe. a 1639 \N . 
W hate ley Prototypes 11. xxxiv. (16401158 Betrothing is no¬ 
thing but a serious promise of future marriage. 1805 Scott 
Last Minstr. v. xxvi, For this is your betrothing day. 

Betro thment (see Betroth).—Betrothal. 
1585 Expos. Canticles i R.) Making as it were thereby the 
betrothment. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 175. 1 
afier Mr. Peters.. the words of Betrothment. 1847 Ien- 
nyson Princess v. 463 How the strange betrothment was to 
end. 1871 Hawthorne Sept. Petton 11879.' s° ^ hen hc 
gave her the kiss of betrothment. 

T Betrow, v. Obs. [f. Mr.- 2 + Trow t>.) t,ans. 


To trust. 

1556 Abb. Parker Psalter civ. 294 O hym betrow. Hys 
larges note. 

f Betru'mp, v. Obs. rare. [f. Be- 2 + Tromp v., 
a. V. tromper to deceive.] trans. To deceive, 
cheat; to elude, slip from. ( = L . Jailere.) 

I 5*3 Douglas s.E nds it. xii. (xi.i 105 Sche was aw ay, and 
betruinpit suthlie Hir >pous, hir son, and all the cumpany. 
Ibid. iv. xi. 14 Sail he. .iny realm betrnmp on thes mancir? 
Betrumpet (b/'|tr»‘mpt , t), v. rare. [f. Be- 6 
+ Trumpet.] trans. To trumpet the praises of. 
Hence Betrirmpeting vbl. sb. 

1828 Carlyle Mite. 11857) I. 156 Betrumpeted and be- 
shouted from end to end of the habitable globe, 1866 — 
Remin. 1 . 92 All this beirumpeting of Irving to me. 

t Betru'st, v. Obs. Also f-6 betrist. fa. 
pple. betrusted.; also 5 betrost, 6 betrust,-triat. 
[f. Be- 2 + Trust vi] 

1 . trans. To trust, place confidence in (a person). 

c 1440 Generydes 3615 He was right weel betrost both ferr 

and nee re. 1556 Abp Parker Psalter civ. 294 O marke hys 
wyll : llys care betrisu a JS 77 Gascoigne lYks. (1587) 114 
Not best betrust among the worthyes nine. 1649 Milton 
Eikon. 128 Maisters .. of the People that betrusted them. 

2 . To entrust. 

1619 J. Dyke Caveat (1620) 45 If.. man .. should betrust 
vs with such a businesse of weight, etc. 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. 111. iv. <1852) 328 Those who are betrusted to re¬ 
ceive men unto ordinances in churches, a 1748 V> atts (J*) 
Whatsoever you would betrust to your memory. 

f Betru’st, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] An en¬ 
trusting, a trust. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 42 This impowering him. .was only 
a betrust, a redelivery being expected w hen exacted. Ibid. 
43 Their engagements and be-trusts forbade. 

f Betru'sted, ppl> Obs. [f- as prec. + ed.] 
a. Trusted, or confided in. b. Given in trust. 

a 1461 Pas ton Lett. 423 11 . 66 Ryght reverent and most 
be trusted maister. 1691 K. Taylor Beh men s lheos.Pkil. 
188 His betrusted Talents, 1692 Hacket Abp. B illiams 
H. i 05 To pluck his best betrusted from him. 

t Betru’stment. Obs. rare- 0 , [f. as prec. 
4- -ment.] An entrusting, a trust, 
tin modem DicLs .1 

llBe'tso. Obs. [It. bezzo.] ‘A small brass 
coin in Venice.’ Barretti. 

1641 Antiquary ill. i. in Hazl. Dodsl. XIII. 460 Thirty 
livres : I'll not bate yon a betso. 

Bett- in various words : see Bet-. 

Bettaile, obs. form of Betel. 

Bettant, var. of Batand. 

c 1400 Rowland * Ot. 356 Thay.. Broghte hym ane he!me 
of bettant. 

Bett(e, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Beat v. 

Bet tee, obs. form of Betty sb. 4. 

Better (be-toj), a., (sb.), and adv. Forms : 1 -2 
betera. 1-4 betere, 3-4 betre, 3-6 bettre, 4 be- 
ter, bettar, -ur, -yr, 4-5 bettir, 5 bettere, bet- 
tyrer (Cath. Angl.). [Com. Teut.: OE. (sing, 
masc.) b ^ era - OFris. betera, OS. be tiro (Du. beter-, 
OIIG. be^iro, mod.G. besscr-e ), Goth, batiza:— 
OTeut. Hath'On used as the compar. of gddo-z 
Good, but itself pointing to a positive stem extant 
in no Teutonic lang., and piob. wanting also in 
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OTeut. The root bat- was prob. related to bbt -: 
see Beet v. and Boot v. Fick and Kluge have 
compared Skr. bhadrd-s salutary, benign.] 

A. adj. The comparative degree of Good (which 
see for phrases and idiomatic uses in which the 
force of better corresponds with that of the positive 
adj.) : more good. 

I. As simple adjective. 

1 . Of greater excellence, of superior quality. 

a. Said of persons, in respect of physical, mental, 
or esp. moral qualities ; also, of social standing. 

<*893 K. j'Elfreu Oros . tv. ix. § 6 teet hie Jw wseron beteran 
|>esnas bonne hie nu sien. 1382 wyclif i Kings ii. 32 He 
slew} two ri3twisc men betere than hym self. 1596 Shaks. 

1 Hen. IV, v. iv. 104, I could haue better spar'd a better 
man. 1617 Morvson ltin. in. 1. iii. 38 Fat men, as the 
Northerne, are better men then those who are leane, as the 
Southeme men be. 1632 Massinger City Aleut. m. iii, He 
confident your better angel is Entered your house. 1709 
Steele Tatter No. 164 f6 Looking upon my self as no 
better than a dead Man. 1856 H alliwkll Shaks. V. 323 
A person who exceeds another in wealth is said to be a 
better man than the other. 1883 J. M orison Alaeantay 
105 They are all no better than they should be. 

b. Said of things, in respecl of their essential 
qualities. 

c 1230 Ilali Me id. 19 To 3iuen ham stude & betere nome 
hen sunen & dohtren. a 1300 Cursor At. 2363 sal 
weind til a better land. Ibid. 12088 Till bettir theues Jni 
suld him wune. 1485 Caxton Paris <$• V. 33 Vf the sayd 
lewellyswere better the half than they be. c 1550 Bali. 
K. Johan (i8t8i 73 Lyke Lorde, lyke chaplayne, neyther 
harrell better nerynge. a 1555 Ridley // 'ks. 1^0 Oftentimes 
the greater part oveicomcth the better. 1611 Cotcr., A bon 
iour 1 >oh eeuvre . .as we say, the better day the better work. 
1722 De Foe Ptague (1754) 9 Coaches fill’d with People of 
the better Sort. 1823 Byron Islam/ in. ii, Their better 
feelings, if such were, were thrown Back on themselves. 
a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of At. III. xix. 86 The poor 
woman had been accustomed to what is called better life. 

2 . Of persons and things: More profitable, useful, 
or suitable for a purpose ; more eligible or desir¬ 
able. Of persons : Kinder, more beneficent. 

c 1175 Lamb . Horn. 17 Betere hit is ]>et heo beon ispilled. 
1297 K.Glouc. 367 So hat after betere wynd hii moste here 
at stonde. 1362 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 195 Better is a litel 
lossc han a longe sorwe. c 1375 Wyclif Set. J Vks. 1 .138 be 
more hat an herd is lyke to Crist he is h« better .. in pis 
office. 1394 P. PI. Crcde 762 A great bol!c-ful of benen * 
were betere in his wombe. 1591 Shaks. Two Cent. 1. i. 159, 

1 must goe send some better Messenger, ibid. 11. i. 143 Oh 
excellent deuise, was there cucr heard a better? 1615 
Latham Falconry (1613! 136 There is not a more better 
thing for any new swelling. 1703 Rowf. Fair Pen it. 1. i. 7 
Thy better Stars Are join d to shed their kindest Influence 
on thee. 1810 Henry Elent. Client. (1826) II. 532 We have 
much better indicators of botli these acids. 

3 . Of greater amount: a. More. b. Larger, 
greater ; esp. in better half part, etc. 

a. 1587 Fleming Coni. Hot inshed III. 1382/2 Woorth one 
hundred and twentie pounds and better. 1603 R. Johnson 
Kingd.Cornnnv. 129 Able to furnish better then ten thou¬ 
sand men with horse. 1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. iii. 15 
VnttU nine and better they are exercised in repeating. 1679 
Plot Staffordsh. (1686' 239 The bodies, .being better than 
an inch long. 1769 Grav m A”. Nieholls* Com. (1843) 87 It 
is better than three weeks since 1 wrote to you. 1823 Scott 
Pn'cril vii, Pursued by half a score of horsemen and better. 
1823 Lamb Some old Actors, Elia 399, I think it is now 
better than five-and-twenty years ago. 

b. 1580 Sidney Arcadia in. 334, I ..shall thinke the 
better halfc of it alreadie atchieued. 1586 Cogan Haven 
Health (1636)60 Let it boile untill the better part of the 
liquour be consumed. 1667 Marvell Corr. xxxvi. Wks. 
1872-5 11 .Sx Vour businesse is the better-halfe done. 1707 
Freind Peter boro's Cond. Sp. 197 That the Forces shou'd 
be divided, and the better hall march immediately into 
Valencia. 1739 Swift Let. Wks. 1745 VIII. 376 Forced 
to sell the better half of his estate. 1805 Worosvv. Prel. 
v. (1850)130 For the better part Of two delightful hours we 
strolled along. 

C. Hence, Better half : orig. my better half the 
more than half of my being; said of a very close 
and intimate friend (cf. 'the better part of me’ 
Shaks.; ‘ mere partem animoe/ * animre dimidium 
mere’ Horace; ‘animre partem ... nostrre majorem * 
Statius); esp. (after Sidney) used for ‘ my hushand* 
or 'wifenow, jocularly appropriated to the latter. 
Formerly also applied to the soul, as the better part 
of man. 

1580 Sioney Arcadia ut. 280 (.d rgains to Parthenia, his 
wife] M y dcare, my belter halfe (sayd hee) 1 find 1 must 
now leaue thee. [c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xxxix. 2 When thou art 
all the better part of me. 1646 Buck Rich . Ill, 11. 61 As if 
his (Richard's] body must suffer more, because they could 
not kill his better part.] 1709 J. Stevens Qucvedos IVks . 
33 \A woman to her husband J Thou dear better-half of my 
soul, a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) IVks. (1753) 1 . 274 
My dear and better half is out of danger. 1742 R. Blair 
Grave 733 The lag flesh Rests, in hope of meeting once 
again Its netter half [the soul]. 1842 T. Martin in Frasers 
Mag. Dec. 241/2, I .. shall look out for a better-half 

4 . In the predicate, after be, the neuter adj. 
formerly interchanged with the adv. bel, and its 
grammatical character is still dubious: the posi¬ 
tive of 'it is better to go’ may be either 4 it is 
good ’ or ‘it is well.’ Cf. Bet adv. 2. The dubiety 
is still greater in elliptical expressions, as in quot. 
1553, 1667, 1837. below, B 3. 

1 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxviii. § 7 Hit is betere j>act mon 
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wrege hone scyldi^an. c 1000 Ags. Gasp. Mark ix. 43 Betere 

t e is |>a:t hu wanhal to life ga. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 49 Betre 
it is |>et mon ne iknawe uoht ]>e wei. c *386 Chaucer 
Alelib. r 180 Vou is better hyde youre counseil in yourc 
herte. 1470-85 Malory Arthur{ 1817; I. 242 Whether is 
me better to treate with Kynge Arthur, or to fyghte. 1553 
Uoall Roister D. (Arb.)8i Better (they say) a badde souse 
than none. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 263 Better to reign in 
Hell than serve in Heav'n. 1821 Keats Isabel xi, Better 
had it been for ever so. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Strut. 
L iii. 44 Better be a little too strict than a little too easy. 

b. In the idiomatic /, we, you, he, etc. had 
better, the original construction was me, us, etc. 
were betere (or bet) = it would be more advan¬ 
tageous for me, etc. (Cf. me is betere, etc. in 4.) The 
dat. pronoun was subsequently changed into the 
nominative, I, we, were better (perh. hecause in 
shs. the two cases were no longer distinguished). 
Finally this was given up for the current I had 
better = 1 should have or hold it better, to do, etc. 
(Mr. F. Hall has shown that in these changes, 
better followed in the main the analogy of liefer 
and rather.) See Have. 

971 Blickt. Horn. 25 Him wane betere |«Et he mefre ^eboren 
mere, <* 1160 Iluttou Gosp. Mark ix. 42 Betere him wojre 
J>iet |he] warre on sse geworpen. a 1320 Ala aim on in Ret. 
Antiq. 1 . 122 Betere me were ded ben )>us alyve to be. 
*393 Gower Conf. Ill. 241 Him were better go beside. 
a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 31 Hem were beter take the furre. 
1465 Makg. Pas ion Lett. 534. II. 250 The Duck (—duke] 
had be beter. .that it had never be don. 

c 1370 A'. Robt. Cicyle 55 Bettur he were. .So to do then for 
hunger dye. 1470 85 Malory Artkur{iZit) I. 33 Ye were 
better to give me a gift .. than to lose great riches. 1594 
T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 512 We were better to sup¬ 
port the domcsticall imperfections of our brethren. 1601 
Shaks. Twei. N. it. ii. 27 She were better loue a dreame. 

(< 1435 Tort\ Portugal 1186 Better he had to have be 
away.] 1537 Thersytes, Four O. Plays U848J 69 They had 
better haue set me an errande at Rome. 1594 Haring n>N 
in S ugar Ant. (1804 1 1 . 168 Who livethe for ease had better 
live awaie (from Court]. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VII /, v. iii. 
132 He had better starue Then but once thinke his place 
becomes thee tiot. 1875 Jowktt Plato 1 . 15, 1 had better 
begin by asking you a question. 

c. To be better (in health, estate, etc.): see B 4. 

5 . Phrases. + (To have) the better hand: i. e. the 
upper hand,’ the superiority. To be better than 
one's word : to do more than one has promised. 
Better cheap : see Cheap sb. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I.ccxv. 272 The marques .. had 
the better hande. 1587 Whetstone Cens. toy. Subj. (Collier' 
30 (J. Marie .. had the better hand against her rebels. 1684 
T. Burnet Th. Earth II. 167 God may be better than His 
word. Mod. I have usually found him better than his word. 
XX. absol. passing into a substantive. 

6 . absol. Something better; that which is better. 
*535 Covrrdalf. l/eb.xx. 9 We tru*t to se better of you 
I Wyclif, We tristen of 3011 betere thingisj. 1594 Shaks. 
A ’irk. Ill, 111. v. 50, 1 never look'd for better at his hands. 
1699 Drvdks Fables Prof, if I have altered him any 
where for the better. 1879 Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/. P. 4S5 
A possible Better in the seeds of earth. — Theo.Sneh ii. 51 
They feed the ideal Better. 

7 . sb. with possessive pron.: One’s superior: 
a. in some personal quality or attainment; b. in 
rank or station. In the latter sense, now only in 
the plural, which was however from 16th to 18th c. 
often applied to a single person. 

a. £*3*5 Coer de L. 1650 in al Yngelond was non hys 
beter. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 115311 88 To be insiructo and 
taught of my better. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 1. ii. 140 His 
better doth not breath vpon the earth. 1859 Tennyson 
Vivien 349 ‘To help herself By striking at her belter. 

b. IF1205 Lav. 3749 Heora sunen .. ha weren hire be- 
teren. j 1432 50 tr . fligden Rolls Ser. IV. 325 ^itfenge not 
cuntrarious worries and an s we res to their betters. * 1500 in 
Babees Bk. (1868) 25 When thi better spekes to the Do ofTe 
thi cape is; bow |>i kne. 1549 Bk. Com . Prayer Catech., 
To ordre myself lowely and reuerently to al my betters. 
1600 Shaks. A. i \ L. ti. iv. 68 Cor. Who cals? Clo. Vour 
betters Sir. 171a Steele Sfeet. No- 266 f 4 A Squire or a 
Gentleman, or one that was her Betters. 1742 Fielding J. 
Andrews iv. i, 1 look upon myself as his betters. 1866 
Kings lev Hercw. xiv. 182 She will grow as proud as her 
betters. 

8. 7 'he better : the superiority or mastery; now 
chiefly in To get the better of Also fig. (Cf. Best 9 a.) 

1461 Paston Lett. 396 II. 21 The blyssyd Trinite .. send 
yow the better of all your adversariis. 1586 Warner Alb. 
Eng. 111. xvii. 79 Little wanted that the Brutes the better 
did not win. 1630 M. Godwvn Annates Eng. 197 We al- 
wayes came of with the better. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 10/2 Sometimes the Medes had the better of the 
Lydians. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey vni. 320 The slow has got¬ 
ten of the swift the better. 1718 Hickes & Nelson J. Kct- 
tlewell 55 App., The worst Causes are likely to have the 
better, at this way of Reasoning. 1839 Tiiirlwali. Greece 
VI. xlviii. 137 Prudence .. got the better of his pride. 

+ 9 . With the better: with addition ; and more. Obs. 
1601 Holland Pliny L 163 When his father was 62 ycares 
old with the better. 1690 W. Walker Idiom . Anglo-Lat. 
333 To pay what one hath borrowed with the better. 

B. adv. 

[The original adverbial form was Bet, which sur¬ 
vived till cifioo. See that word as to its gradual 
displacement by belter.] 

1 . In a more excellent way, in a superior manner, 
ci 240 Lofsong in Lamb. Horn. 215 ]>u wult .. don betere 
bi me ben is J>et ich wilni. c 1350 Gen. \ Ex. 1585 Du salt 
5 e betre sped, t'1394 I\ PI. Crede 95 Fond to don betere. 


. 1400 Apd. Loll. 26 Mak hem to drede synne & to do 
bettar. 1530 Palsgr. 147, I drinke better than 1 syng. 
1677 Moxon Meek. Exere. (1703) 194 The better to come at 
it with the Tool. 1797 Ld. Nelson in Duncan Life (1806J 
44 The sooner the better. Atod. Until he learns to behave 
better. 

2. In a superior degree. 

<21225 St. Marker. 4 Adet he hefde betere bl]>oht him. 
2*1230 Halt Aleid. 37 pat ha .. when pe beter hwat ham 
heo to don. a 1300 Cursor Al. 2438 He loncd hir .. better 
|>an be did are. c 1400 Destr. Troyxxx. 8083 For to hold hym 
in hope, it bert hym the bettur. 1471 Paston Lett. 681 
III. 23 That shall dysse avayll him better than a CC. marc 
1475 Caxton Jason 77 b, They had him better in grace than 
zethephius.^ 1577 B. Googk Heresbachs Husk 115861 65 
Whcre-by it [sage] prospereth the better. 1666 Bunyan 
Grace Ab. r 50, I better considering the matter. 1771 
Junius Lett. Iii. 266, 1 know that man much better than 
any of you. 1848 Macaulay Hist, Engl. I. 435 But there 
were in the palace a few persons who knew better, 
f b. Rather. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor Al. (Laud MS.' 9815 His hert ought bettyr 
breke in iij*' 'Then fro his byddynges to fle. 1475 Caxton 
Jason 17 b, He seined belter a tiling of that 01 her worlde 
thenne an humayne persone. 1801 Southey Ltfe\i 8501 II. 
i«">8 He. .prefers book* better than official papers. 

c. More, in addition, arch, and dial. 

1538 Bale; Thre Laws 1351 He swore, and better swore, 
yea he did sweare and sweare agayne. 1830 James Darnley 
\ii. 36 2 On (his he wondered, and better wondered. 

3 . In the predicate, after be. the adv. and adj. 
run together: see A 4, In some cases the adverbial 
character seems more prominent. 

1570 87 HoLiNsiinn Scot. Chron, 11806* II. 75, I will here 
1 being better late than never set down this. 

4 To be better : to be improved in health, esp. 
of convalescence after an illness. (In northern use, 
to be well again, as in quite better , quite well again, 
fully recovered.) To get better : to amend, recover. 
The orig. const, was 4 him is bet or better,' i. e. 
it is better to or with him. .See Well.) 

. 1000 Ags. Gasp. John iv. 52 Da acsode he, 10 hwylcum 
Liman him bet \\;ere. e 1160 Hatton G. ibid., Hym bet 
w;ere [Lindisf. <y Rushiv., Ret betre h;efdc - Vu/g. melius 
halmcrit; 1382 Wyclif, He axide of hem the our, in which 
he badde betere, 1388 was amended ; 1611 began to amend. J 
1686 J. Davies in K. Ward Life It. More <1710 215 He had 
been Jet Blood, and seem'd after it much better than before. 
*745 -^HAFTKSR. in Lett. 1st Earl Malmesbury < 1870 I.9 Poor 
Handel looks something better. 1771 Johnson in Airs. 
Pfozifs Lett. tysiS 1 . 42 Dr. Taylor is better, and is gone 
out in the chaise. 1863 T. Thompson Ann. Influenza 05 
111eJ was blooded and got better, went abroad got well. 
1872 Geo. F.liot Middlent. 11875* 5^7 She L better this 
morning, and .. she will be cheered by seeing you 
again. 

t b. To be the better : to he profiled or advan¬ 
taged. arch, and dial. 

16x9 J. Dyke Counteip. 1620 37 What are we the better 
to know our disease ? a 1620 Set.Semi. 11640 282 What 
is man the better for eating the* Sacrament, if hee cate not 
Christ? A/od. Se. What the better would you be, if you 
had it ? 

5 . Comb. With adjs. and pples. \ usually (for 
syntactical clearness) written with a hyphen, a. 
With past and pres, pples. as compar. of W ell : 
as, better-advised, - affected. - balanced . -behaved, 
-born, -considered, -dressed, -informed, -regulated, 
-seasoned, etc.; better-becoming, -knowing, -liking, 
-looking; sometimes approaching the sense ‘more 
fully, more.’ b. In pnraswithetic comb, formed 
on a sb. with attribute; as, better-humoured, i.e. 
fetter humour) + -cd ; so better-tpaiured, - omened. 
-principled, -wilted, etc. 

1609 Nfaves in Shaks. C. Praise 87 And have parted 
better-wittied then ihey came. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Countr. Earmt 549 'To resort to the better-knowing hus¬ 
bands. 1677 Gcrvt. Venice 23 Such Gentlemen .. as thereby 
become better-affected to the Venetian Nobility. 1680 S/t'r. 
Popery 48 A great, and better Principled Lady. 1697 
Dryden / irg. Georg, tv. 142 For Empire be design’d Is 
better bom. 1711 Shaftesb. Cluirac. I. 254 His better* 
humour'd and more agreeable successor. Ibid. I. 310 Grow¬ 
ing better-natur’d, and enjoying more., the pleasures of 
society. 1792 Bentham lVks. (1843* X. 276 There was not 
a better-behaved young woman in the whole parish. 1818 
Scott Rob Roy x, N eglecting the minor and better-balanced 
chances of the game. 1820 - Abbot xxiii, To cumber our 
better-advised devotions. 1826 .svo. Smith IVks. (1859 II. 113 
His awe of better-dressed men and better-taught men- 1827 
Carlyle Misc. 118571 1 - 2 Richter was much better-natured 
than Johnson. 1833 M arryat P. Simple (1863 95, I was 
by far the bet ter-looking chap of the two. 1854 Mrs. 
G ask ell North <5- S. v, To learn his change of opinion .. 
from her better-informed child. 1856 Farmer's Alag. Nov. 
431 A more matured and better-considered measure, i860 
(Jen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. clxxi. 198 The move of a 
better-omened man. 

6. Phrases. To think better of: a. (a thing) ; 
to give it reconsideration with the result of de¬ 
ciding more wisely, b. (a person): to form a 
better opinion of him. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. iii. 15 To make us no better thought 
of, a little helpe will serve. 1752 Bp. Warburton Lett. 
Emin. Prel. (1809) 116, I resolved to be prepared for them 
(who, by the way, thought better of itk 1813 Examiner 21 
Sept. 596/1 The enemy's General thought better of it,— 
beat a retreat. 1B84 J. Hawthorne in Harper s Alag. Feb. 
430/1 The .. gentleman seems to have thought better of his 
contrariness. Mod. 1 think better of him for his present 
conduct. 

7 . Better off, comp, of well off: see Off. 
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Better, bettor (be'toj), sb. [f. Bet v. + -er j . 
As in other cases where a general agent-noun 
becomes somewhat specific, the tendency is to 
spell with - or\ cf. abettor .] One who makes 
bets. 

1600 B. Jonson Sit. Worn, 1. i. (1616)531 Able to giue 'hem 
the character of every bowler, or better [ed. 1640bettor] o' 
the greene. 1628 Earle Microcosm. xlviL 102 The betters 
are the factious noise of the alley, or the gamesters beads¬ 
men that pray for them. 1711 Addison Sped. 126 r p Not¬ 
withstanding he was a very fair Bettor, no Body would take 
him up. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock U861) 182 Like the 
honourable betters inside, and the thievish touts outside. 
1878 H. Smart Play or Pay xi. 234 Some of the big bettors 
of the Turf. 

Better (be'tai), v. [ME. bet e)re’ti OK. 
*b(t(g)rian (only geb^trod is found) = OFris. beteria , 
Du. beteren, ON. betra, OlIG. baijrdn, bnyyrbn, 
M HG. be^ern, mod.G. bessern OTcnXg bat izojan, 
f. *batiz- Better.] 

1 .trans. To make better; to improve, amend, 
ameliorate. 

t<r 897 K./Elfrf.d/Vw/. Carr2o4pascamf£estanbio5oft mid 
Semetlicre lare ^ebetrod.] 1384 Wyclif De Peel. v. Sel. 
Wks. 111. 349 Sip kei when not who is betcrid by entryng 
into hes ordns. 1470-85 Malorv Arthur n. xvii, l did 
it to this entent that it sholde better thy courage.. 1585 
Abp. Sandys Semi, (1841) 95 Granted that some rites., 
might be bettered, or omitted. 1650 Gell Serin. 8 Aug. 48 
He will improve and better the land he holds. 1711 J. 
Greenwood Eng. Gram. 10 As to our daily borrowing 
abundance of Words, I cannot think our Language is bet¬ 
ter'd by it. 1752 Hume Pss. <y Treat. ^1777) I. 283 It is 
difficult for labourers and artisans to better their condition. 
a 1850 Wordsw. Sonn. 1. xxv, Love betters what is best. Even 
here below. 1869 Freeman Xorm. Conq. (18761 III. xiii. 311. 

b. To make morally better. 

1587 Fleming Cout. / tot in shed 1 1 1. 1351/1 Are you not re¬ 
joined to better your life? a 1593 H. Smith Wks. <1867 I. 
486 If we will be bettered, .by the word, we must be as new- 
born babes. 1641 Milton C/i. Govt. 11. Wks. 11851) 148 In- 
structing and bettering the Nation at all opportunities. 
1849 Rcskin Sev. Lamps vii. §8. 194 We think too much.. 
of bettering men by giving them advice and instruction. 

c. To make better in health ; to make better 
off in worldly condition. 

1581 W. Stafford Exam. Comp l. iii. (18761 91 Oure 
Townes myght be soonc. .farre bettered. 1611 Bible Mark 
v. 26 A certaine woman which .. had spent all that she 
had, and was nothing bettered. 1655 Gouge Comm. Iteb. 
xiii. 5 So great hope of bettering himself. 179a Mary 
Wollstonecr. Rights IVom. iv. 164 Girls marry merely to 
’ better themselves/ to borrow a significant vulgar phrase. 
1840 Marryat Poor Jack i. She left to better herself, and 
obtained the situation of nurse, 
t 2 . intr. To be better, have the mastery. Ohs. 

n 1300 P. E. Psalter xii. [xiii.] 5 Les when mi wither-win 
he sai, 1 belied againes him ai. Ibid. lxiv.[lxv.l 4 Wordes 
of wike bettred over us nou. 

3 . traus. To do belter than, surpass, excel. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. 15 Be^rieued to see 
his thing bettered. 1593 Shaks. Rich. 1 /, t. 1. 22 Each day 
still better others happinesse 1 1623C0CKF.RAM tu.s»v. Istan , 
Salmon, which is .. not to be betterd in any part of the 
world. 1821 Keats Lamia 229 Jove heard his vows, and 
better’d his desire. 1848 Ruskin Mod. Painters 11 . 111. xiv, 

§ 15. 114 It hardly betters the blocks..in barbers' windows, 
f 4 . absol. To be better, to be an improvement. 
159a Warner Alb. Png. vm. xxxviii. <1612) 189 It betters 
not to larrie. 

5 . intr. To grow better, improve. Cf. Better¬ 
ing vbl. sb. 2. 

1839 Carlyle Chartism ii. 116 The generat condition of 
the poor must be bettering instead of worsening. 1883 M iss 
Broughton Belinda II. 11. viii. 113 The day has bettered. 

tBe’tterance. Obs. rarc~ x . [f. Betters. + 
-ance.] Process of bettering ; amelioration. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. m. 93 For their sccuritie 
and betterance in time to come. 

Bettered (be’tajd), ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ED.] 

1 . Improved, amended, rendered more excellent. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. 11. vi. 40 The bettered soil 

answers the swain's desire. 1874 S. Cox Pilgr. Ps. i. 21 
Let me find a bettered world when 1 come back to it. 
b. esp. Improved in health or condition. 

1632 Sir J. Eliot in Four C. Pug. Lett. 65, I find myself 
bettered but not well. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 
in. 960 They certainly felt bettered unaware. Emerging 
from the sociat smut of towns. 

2 . Advantaged, that lias got the better of another. 

a 1659 0 SB 0 R>1 Observ. Turks 11673) 343 Here the bettered 

Party is left so little to boast of. 

Betterer betorej). One who makes helter. 
1862 Trench Miracles i. 116 Not a betterer of the old life 
of man, but the bringer in of a new. 

t Be’tterhood. Obs. [f. Better a. + -hood.] 
The state or condition of being better; superiority. 

1611 Markham Conntr. Content. 1. ix. (1668)48 In every 
contention there must be a better-hood or super-excelling. 

Bettering (be'toriq), vbl. sb. [f. Better v?\ 
1 . The action of making better or improving; 
amelioration, amendment, improvement. 

C1375 Wyclif Serm. Set. Wks. I. 55 Men may.. take of 
hem pere just dettis for beterynge of j>ese dettours. 1^29 
More Corn/. agst. Trib. 1, Wks. 1156/1 For the bettering 
of his sinful souL 1594 Plat Jnvell-ho. t. 3 The manuring, 
or bettering of atl barren grounds. 1690 Norris Beatitudes 
(1694) I. 78 Nor .. Does it tend to the bettering of others. 
1711 AootsoN Sped. No. 124 r 6 After having consulted 
many Oculists for the bettering of his Sight. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. X. 1 . 1. viii. 86 The hope of bettering his con¬ 


dition animates him. 186a Trench Miracles xix. 320 It 
was no true bettering of the disciples which they desired. 

2 . The process of becoming better ; improvement, 
progress in a right direction. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xxxii. Compare them with the better¬ 
ing of the time, a 1656 Bp. Hall Occas.Med. § 40(1851)48 
O God,thou art not capable, either of bettering, or of change. 
1718 Woorow Corr. (1843) II. 373 Your remark upon the 
bettering of my style in my History. 1872 Blackie Lays 
/light, lot Not they who err arc damned; but who being 
wrong.. Refuse all bettering. 

3 . Bettering-housc , t -mansion, a reformatory. 

1735 Berkeley Querist Wks. 1871 111.360 Whether there 

are not such things in Holland as bettering houses for 
bringing young gentlemen to order? 1740 Cheynk Regimen 
iii. 107 If they are reckon'd only Correction and Bettering 
Mansions. 1854 Mrs. S. Austin Germany 83 Fit only for 
a penal colony or a be tiering-house. 

Bettering,///, a. [f. as prec. -F-ING 2 .] That 
makes or grows better; improving. 

C1600 Shaks. Sonn, lxxxii, Some fresher stampc of the 
time bettering dayes. 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights iff Ius. 
11 639 The struggling, distracted, half-blind, bettering 
earth. 

Be’tterish, a. Somewhat better, of somewhat 
superior sort. 

Mod. colloq. and in newspapers. 

Betterment (be* raiment). [f. as prec.+ -ME.\*T.] 

1 . The fact of making or becoming better; the 
condition of being better; amendment, improve¬ 
ment, amelioration, reformation. 

1598 Sylvester Agst. Libert ie in Du Bart as G608) 628 
What may most availe unto hi-, betterment. 1649 Blithe 
Png. / mprerv. Impr. (16521 250 Why we should not.. raise 
our Flax to a great betterment too, 1 know not. 1669 
Woodhead St. Teresa 1. 293, I find not this betterment of 
my health. 1865 Miss Cary Bat. «y Lyrics 304 Each man 
should live for all men’s betterment. 

2. spec. Improvement of property. (In U.S.) 

1809 Kf.ndali. Trav. III. Ixxiv. 160 These men..demand 

either to be left owners of the soil, or paid for their better¬ 
ments. 1830 Galt Laioric T. in. i. (18491 81 He sold ofT 
his land and betterments in Vermont. 

13 . = Bette it. ness 1; difference for the better. Obs. 

1678 Bun van Pilgr. 1. 35 It will appear there is no better¬ 
ment ’twixt him [Pliable) and my self. 

Bettermost (be‘ta.im<?«st, -most), a. colloq. [f. 
Better a., after uppermost , uttermost , etc.: see 
-most.] Best (relatively, rather than absolutely . 

1762 Gen ft. Mag. 403 Some of our bettermost neighbours. 
1849 Rock Ch. Fathers 1. ii. 141 The bettermost sort of 
wine. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist I. v. 69 Men, after their 
fashion, as well as women, distinguish the bettermost, and 
aid him to succeed. 

Betterness ^betajius . Also 5 bettirnes. 
[f. Better a. + •ness.] 

1 . The quality of being better, having more 
good qualities, or excelling ; superiority. 

a 1300 P. P. Psalter li[i], 5 pou loved ivelnes ovre bet- 
ternes.. 1492 Act. Dorn. Cone. 247-8 (Jam.) The bettirnes of 
the said lercis [of land]. 1580 Sidney A read. 407 Your 
vnmatched betternesse. 1607 Hieron H'ks. I. 305 T here is 
no betternesse or precedence of one place aboue another 
for the administration of holy tilings. 1611 Chapman Iliad 

II. Comm. 1 1857) 56. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. III. iv. x. 

§ 4 An infinity of Betterness above other human effort. 

b. spec. Fineness of the precious metals heyond 
the standard. 

C1530 in Gutch Colt. Cur. II. 287, Item for the hetternes 
of the golde that went to the same Rings iiijf. 1820 G. 
Carly Funds 99 If gold or silver be finer than standard, 
the difference is termed betterness by the trade. 

2. Improvement, amend men l, betterment, dial. 

1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss, s.v. Betterness. .As for my 

ailment 1 find no betterness in it. 

Bettily, obs. form of Bktellkk. 

Betting be*tiqV vbl, sb. t [f. Bet v. + -INC b] 
The making of bets, wagering. To change the 
belting , i.e. the course of the betting on an event, 
put for ‘the chances, the way things are going.’ 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. i. 98 Yuu’l pay me the eight shil¬ 
lings I won of you at Betting? 1855 Macaulay Hist. Png. 

III. 548 Gambling and betting were his amusements. 1858 
Gen*. P. Thompson Audi. Alt. II. lxxx. 38 It is not hiding 
the head as is the wont of the ostrich and the turkey, that 
will change the betting. 

2 . Comb., as betting-book, a book in which a 
better enters his bets; betting-house, a house 
where betting is carried on; betting-man, one 
who makes bets, a better, usually a professional 
gambler ; betting-post, (?) a post or station for 
betting-men. 

177* V, Parsons Xtnvmarkil II. 148 Let us walk a littte 
about the betting-post. 1855 Pss. Intuit. Morals 154 Making 
up their lives as sagaciously as a black-leg does his betting 
book. 1864 Soc. Sc. Rev. 386 If he be a betting-man the 
race-course, .calls him into the open air. 

t Betting, vbl. sb .2 Obs. [variant of Beetixo.] 
Material for a fire, fuel. 

1521 Item payd for viij//. of pyche for the betlyngs to the 
Cressets, viijdt 

|j Bettong. A species of Kangaroo rat, a noc¬ 
turnal animal about the size of a hare. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 462/1 Mr. Ogilby describes (Zool. 
Proc. 1831) a fourth species, Hypsipiymnus se/osus , known 
in the colony of New South Wales by the native name of 
Bettong Kangaroo. 

Bettony, obs. form of Betony. 

Bettor. + 1 . Aphetic form of Abettor. Obs. 


1671 True Xon-Conf. 490 Having solemnly vowed a detest¬ 
ation thereof, and a non-conjunction with all their bettors. 

2 . Variant form of Better sb. 

Betty (be*ti), sb. [dim. of Bet, abbreviation of 
Elizabet, -belli.] 

1 . A female pet name or familiar name, once 
fashionable (as in Lady Betty), but now chiefly 
rustic or homely. Hence, 

2 . Given in contempt to a man who occupies 
himself with a woman’s household duties. (So 
Molly.) 

3 . ‘ A pear-shaped bottle covered round with 
straw, in which olive oil is sometimes brought 
from Italy; called by chemists a Florence flask.’ 
Webster. (?Only in U. S. The quot. seems to 
refer to some kind of vessel; cf. Bellarmine.) 

1725 L. Welsted Oikogr. ia No Bellarmine, my Lord, is 
here ; Elisa none, at hand to reach, A Betty call'd in com. 
mon speech! 

4 . Cant name formerly given to a short bar of 
iron used by burglars as a lever to force open 
doors : also called a Jenny , and now a Jemmy. 

1700 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) IV. 687 One of the per- 
sons that broke open the exchequer was taken, .he was dis¬ 
covered by the smith who made the betty and saw. 1707 
E. Ward Hud. Rediv. II. ix. 7 Ruffians, who, with Crows 
and Betties, Break Houses. 171a Arbuthnot John Bull 
(J.) Describing the powerful betty or the artful picklock. 
1721 Bailey, Bet tee. 1755 Johnson, Betty. 

Betty (be-ti), v. colloq. [f. prec. sb.] To betty 
about: to fuss about, like a man who busies him¬ 
self with a woman’s duties. Hence Be ttyin gvbl.sb. 

1851 T. Parker in Weiss Life II. 105, I am only an old 
maid in life after all my bettying about in literature and 
philosophy. 

Betuckered, beturbnned, betutor, bet wat¬ 
tle, etc.: see Be- pref. 

Betuix, obs. form of Bf.twixt. 

Betulin (be* tillin', [f. L. betula birch + -in.] 
‘ A resinous substance extracted from the outer 
bark of the birch-tree (Betula alba ), or from the 
tar prepared therefrom.’ Watts Did. Chan. 1879. 

Betuline (be'titfbin), a. rare ~ l . [f. L. betula 
+ -INE 1 .] Renaming to the birch, or birch-rod. 

1873 M. Collins Miranda 111 . 22 He had been bullying 
boys all his life with betuline despotism. 

t BettL mbled, ppl. a. Obs. rare- 1 . In 6 be- 
tombled. [f. Be- 2 + Tumble v.] Tossed in con¬ 
fusion, disordered. 

1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1037 From her bctombled couch shee 
slarteth. 

Betumen, -une, obs. forms of Bitumen. 

t Beturn, v. Obs. For forms see Turn. [ME. 
f. hi-. Be- + lumen to Turn.] To turn about. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 394 Bitum and cum a3«an. a 1300 Pains 
of Hell 119 in O. P. Misc. 226 Seynt Poul ho bitornd his 
(ace. _ 1594 Carew Tasso (1881) no To their aduiscs the 
disdainefuil hart, Of this audacious youth, betuming plies. 

f Betwe*che, v. Obs. rare~\ [?for Beteach.] 
(The context suggests ‘exorcize, deliver, or rid.’ 

c 1450 Pol. Rcl. <$• L. Poems( 1866) 23 Dominus deus sabaot, 
emanucl, J>e gret gods name, 1 be-twechc j>es place from 
ratones & from alle oj>er schame ! 

Between (b/|twrn), pref. and adv. Forms: 
a. 1 bi-, betweonum, -an, -twinum, -an, -twy- 
nnm, -an, 2-3 bitweone(n, -twene(n, bitwine, 
3 bitweounen, 3-4 bituene, 4 bituine, by- 
twyne, betwene. j 9 . 1 bi-, betwion, -tuien, 
bitwien, -twen, -twin, betweon, 2 bitweon, 
-twon, 2-3 bitwien, 3-4 bitwen, -tnen, (bit- 
when, bepwen). a. (4-5 betweyn(e), 4-6 bi-, 
betwen(e, (5 bytwyen, betwyn), 5-7 betweene, 
6- between. [The modem between combines two 
earlier forms: a. OE. bi-, betweonum, etc., ME. 
bitwenen, -hvenc ; 0 . OE. bi-, betweon, etc., ME. 
bitwen ; see Be-. In betzo/onum, Mercian be- 
tzvinum, the second element represents an original 
OE. dative * tzvthnum , *tweohnum. In be hoc on 
(only a northern form, Rush worth Gosp. bi-, be¬ 
twion, betzveon, Lindisf. bi-, be tuien, bitwen , Durh. 
Ritual bitzoien , -tzuen, -twin), the second element 
points back, according to Sievers, through earlier 
*/zvihen, *tzofhon, to an orig. OE. acc. Izothn (cf. 
bituiehn in Erfurt Gloss.). These, * tzvthnum, 
*lzvthn, answer respectively to Goth, tzveihnaim 
dat. pi., and tzveihna acc. pi. neuter, of the dis¬ 
tributive numeral tweih-nai ‘ two each *, a deriva¬ 
tive of twa Two(= L. bl-nl, for *dvT-ni ‘two 
each’), which appears also, but with the simple 
sense of ‘ two ’ (nom. masc.), in OS. and OFris. 
twene, OIIG., MHG. zzuene (early mod.G. rrween). 
Betzveonum, later betzveonan, gave the prevailing 
ME. form bitzveuen , reduced before a consonant, 
and at length generally, to bitwene; bitwen was 
mostly northern. But after 1400, when final -e 
became mute, and was omitted in writing, or re¬ 
tained only as a sign of a preceding long vowel, 
both forms necessarily coalesced in betzvene (= b<f- 
tw^n), whence mod. betzveen. In OE. the original 
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construction was bi stem twconum , lit. ‘ by seas 
twain*; thence through constructions like frit} 
freondum bi tweon ‘peace friends between,* bi 
twtonum, bi tweon coalesced into prepositions. 
(Cf. the history of io^us)-umrd> to-ward, toward .) 

Intimately related to between, alike in their elements, and 
in the process by which these coalesced, are its synonyms 
Betwixt, in M K. behvix, and f Betwixex, t Bmvm, t Bi- 
tyvihen, tBirwEiES. Bitivik was actually, in its origin, a 
doublet of OE. behtdon, and betwihen an expansion of that, 
on the analogy of betweonen . Betwi.ren and betwix werc 
a parallel pair, formed on the OTeut adj. twiski- ‘ two-fold.’ 
(Sec Sievers Misc. zur Ags. Gram. § 329.) Bitwik died 
auoo, bitudhen <21300, betwixen <21500; betwixt is now 
archaic, between is the living word.] 

V Instances of the original construction : 

Beowul/ 1720 Su 5 ne noro be ssbm Iwconum. 971 Blickt. 
Horn, 139 And hie (Peter and Pauli gesawon be him 
twconum heo wzes ^ewuldrod. I but. 143 Heo bi 5 swflpor 
gestrangod be us tweon urn purh Drihtncs gehfit. 

A. prep. 

I. Of simple position. * Of a point. 

1 . The proper word expressing the local relation 
of a point to two other points in opposite direc¬ 
tions from it (i.e. if a point has two other points 
on opposite sides of it, it is said to be between 
them): In the space which separates two points ; 
in the direct line which joins two points ; hence, 
in any line of communication which passes from 
one point, place, or object, to another. 

C1200 Tritt. Coll. Horn, 171 Noder on heuene ' ne on 
eorde * ac bitwien two ‘on he wolene. c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 760 
An o 5 er .alter Abram made bi-twen Betel and Ai. 1297 R 
Olouc. 371 At here hii gonne abyde Bytuene pe water of 
Trente & of Ouse. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. 
xxiii. (1495) 335 Mystes other elowdes sette bytwenc hym 
and the syglite. 1535 Covkrdalk Gen. xiii. 3 The place 
where his tent was at y* first, betwene Bethel and Ay 
RElfric, betwux ; Wvclif, hytwix, bilwixcl. 159s Shaks. 
Pen. <V Ad. 194, 1 lie between that sun and thee. 1667 
Milton P. L. 1. 387 Jehovah, .thron’d Between the Cheru¬ 
bim. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome (1845) I. xxiv. 517 They., 
established themselves between the Danube and Greece. 
Mod. Any station on the Inner Circle Railway between 
Gower Street and The Temple. 

2 .Jig. Used of a similar relation to two imma¬ 
terial objects figured as lying in space; or of a 
relation, figured as spatial, to two material ohjeets. 

c 1325 E. E. Attit. P. A. 140 A deuyse Bytwenc myrpez 
by merez made, a 1400 Cursor M. 723 (Trin.i Now mon 
is sett bitwene [r\r. bituix] two, On eiper side he hah a 
fo, Bitwcnc sathan & his wif. 1621 Burton Ana/. Met. 
t. ii. in. x, Thus between hope and fear, suspicions, angers 
..we bangle away our best days. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. iii. 200 While these Sermons were betweene the 
Pulpit, and the Presse. 174a H, Waltole Lett. { 1857) 1 . 
128 To hold the balance between liberty and prerogative. 
<1815 Miss Austen Xorthang. Ab. (1848) 168 The General, 
between his cocoa and his newspaper, had luckily no leisure 
for noticing.her. 1826 Disraeli Kii\ Grey ill. iv. 102 Be¬ 
tween astonishment and fear the lady was tearless. Mod. 
The choice lies between the two last-named applicants. 

b. In many phrases, which sec under the sub¬ 
stantives concerned : e.g. + Between the beetle and 
the block ; between the cup and the tip ; between 
the devil and the Dead (or deep) Sea. Between 
wind and water', along the line where anything 
is submerged in water or in damp soil, esp. on the 
load-line of a ship, which, as the vessel tosses, 
is alternately above and below the water’s sur¬ 
face. 

1580 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) 471 Man ye thinges fall betweene 
the cup and the lippe, 1613 Hayward Storm. Adues 274 
Earle William being thus set as it were betweene the Decile 
and the block—was nothing deiectcd. 1627 Capt. Smith 
.Seaman's Gram. xiii. 60 Wee are slid thorow and thorow, 
and betweene wind and water. 1642 Rogers Xnarnan 22 
Nothing shall come betweene cup and lip to defeat thee. 
169a Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) II. 637 Having received a 
shot between wind and water, [she was] forced to lye by to 
stop her leake. Mod. An oaken gate-post always decays 
between wind and whaler. 

3 . Of time: In the interval following one event 
or point of time and preceding another. 

c 1131 O. £. Chron. an. 1124 Betweonen Crislcs messeand 
Candel-maisse. c 1205 Lay. 24274 Bitwene bis and domes- 
d?ei. e 1330 Amis A A nut. 992 He cam hitven the day and 
the night, e 1485 Digby Myst., Mor. Wisd. (1882) 167 And 
at the paroyse I wyll be ,. be-lwyn Iw-o and three. 1601 
Shaks. Jut. C. n. i. 63 Betweene the acting of a drcadfull 
thing And the first motion, all the interim is Like a phan¬ 
tasma. 1790 Boswell Johnson (1826) I. 321 Between one 
and two in the morning. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 51 
The nine months which elapsed between the death of Charles 
and the commencement of the viceroyalty of Clarendon. 

b. Between hands (Sc.): in the intervals of regular 
occupation; also = Betweenwhiles?. 

<1817 Hogg Tales Sk. II. 222 Always, between hands, 
thanked Heaven for her health. 1881 J. Younger Autobiog. 
vi. 54 Retiring to sit and work between hands. 

4 . Of the relation of a number, quantity, degree, 
or quality to two others above and below it, or 
-differing from it in opposite ways ; Intermediate to. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 49 p 3 Persons .. such as are be¬ 
tween these two sorts of Men. 1711 Adoison Ibid. No. 108 
F 3 He is now between Forty and Fifty. 171a Parnell 
Ibid. No. 501 r 6 Rivulets that had a colour between red 
and black. 1816 Miss Austen Emma (1849) 123 The at- 
mosphere in that unsettled state between frost and thaw. 
1838 Arnold Hist. Rome (1845) I. iii. 33 Between five and 


six miles from the city. 1885 Law Rep. XV, Q. Batch Div. 
170 To the value of between 30,000 1 . and 40,000/. 

* * Of a tine of motion. 

5 . Expressing the relation that motion along a 
line bears to two points on opposite sides of it; 
as, ‘to steer between Scylla and Charybdis.’ 

c 1205 Lay. 20948 Swa heo li<$en aeftcr see .. swa longc pat 
heo commen bitw-i^e /Englelonde & Normandie. 1535 
Coverdale Josh. xviiL 11 The border of their lot wenteout 
betwene the children of luda and the children of loscph. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. in. ii. 132 The salt rheume that 
ranne betweene France and it 1799 Souihey Ebb Tide 
Lyr. Poems II. 193 Yet little way they made, though 
labouring long Between thy winding shores. 1812 Byron 
Ck. Har. 1. xxxiii, But these between a silver streamlet 
lides. 1864 Tennyson Brook 28 By thirty hills I hurry 
own Or slip between the ridges. 

II. Of intervening space. * As separating or 
connecting. 

0 . Expressing the relation of the continuous 
space, or distance, which extends from one point 
to another, and separates them, or of a line which 
passes from one to the other and unites them. 

<:i205 Lay. 30017 Nas hcom bi-tweounen huten bare twa 
milen, 1790 Burns Tam O'Shan ter 9 We think na on the 
lang Scots miles That lie between us and our hninc. 1858 
Sears A than. 111. 280 The vast distance between heaven 
and hell. 1884 Manch. Exam. 19 Mar. 4/7 A scheme was 
mooted , .for a plateway between Liverpool and Manchester 
Mod. To stretch a rope between the two rafters. 

7 . Used in reference to any objective relation 
uniting two (or more) parties, and holding them 
in a certain connexion. 

<11300 Cursor M. 3338 pe manage pan did he make, Bi- 
tuene Rebecca and > >aac. 1690 Locke Hum. Cud. 117771 
II. 150 A vital union between the soul and body. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 12 ? 4 A marriage celebrated between 
air. Buckram..and Miss Dolly Juniper. 1815 Scribblea¬ 
nt an ia 107 The close alliance which has lately existed be¬ 
tween this country and the Peninsula. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 123 A coalition was formed between the 
Royalists and a large body of Presbyterians. 

8 . Used with the subjective relations of differei.ee. 
diversity, likeness, equality, proportion, comparison. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 70 Ancre & buses lefdi ouh muche to been 
bitveonen. 1340 Ayenb, 210 Zwych difference aso per is 
be-tuene pc chcue and pe corn, 1530 Pai.sgr. 1 ill rod. 43 
Dyvers other sortesof phrasys betwene our tong and theyrs. 
1692 E. Walker Epictetus' Mor., Life , Bear and Forbear, 
Words which in Greek have a peculiar Elegance, there be¬ 
ing but the Difference of a single Letter between them. 
1785 Paley M. Philos. 111. in. iv, There is no comparison be- 
tween a fortune which a man acquires by well-applied in¬ 
dustry, and one. .received from another. 1802 Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral T. 118161 1 . i. 1 Inequality between the rich 
and the poor. 1837 Newman Par. Serm. led. 21 111 , xx. 327 
Is there no difference between a chance ami a certainty? 

* * Of motion across intervening space. 

9 . Expressing motion or communication from 
one body or place lo another. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IK 11. ii. 130 You must send her your 
Page., lieu may come and goe betweene you both. 1629 
Massinger Emperor of E. 1. ii, You are .. the go-between 
This female and that wanton sir. 1696 Luttrell Brief Ret 
(1857) IV. 142 All dipt money shal goe between man and 
man at 5*. 2d. per ounce. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 263 ■ 3 
Two Letters which passed between a Mother and Sou 
lately. 1812 Miss Austen Pride Prep. 118461 301 Not a 
word parsed between the sisters concerning Bingfey. Mod. 
Xcwspaper. Carried backwards and forwards between the 
police station and the workhouse. Tenders for carrying 
the mails between Great Britain and New Zealand. 

10 . Expressing reciprocal action or relation main¬ 
tained, by two (or more) agents towards each other. 

971 Blickt. Horn. 221 Swylee 3 a £esceafta twa him be- 
tweon an gefeohtan sceoldan. 1038 50 Chart. God wine in 
Cod. Dipt. IV. 118 [Da forew]eard 3 e Godwine eorl worhte 
betweonan /F.lfstane abbod. .and Ledfwinc prcdstc. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 41 Halde <5 broperredene eow bitwenen. c 1205 
Lay'. 22968 Feond-scipe .. bitweone Iwom inonncn, c 1300 
Beket 281 'The love that bituene hem was. c 1380 Sir 
Eerunib. 986 pan eomcncede a batail newe i by-twene pes 
hostes two. 1478 Sir J. Paston Lett. 815 III. 223 Suche 
cawsys as ar nowe bygunne by twyen my horde off 
Suffolke and me. 1503 Wriotiiesley Chron. 1875) I. 5 A 
peace made betwene the Einperoure and the Kingc. 1611 
Bible Gen. iii. 15, I will put enmitic betweene thee and the 
woman, and betweene tny seed and her seed. _ 1779 84 
HoRNE/?iVc.(i799)III.iv. 73 A friendly intercourse is opened 
between the most distant lands. 1857 Buckle Civilis. I. x. 
607 To talk of sympathy existing between the two classes is 
a manifest absurdity. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. Pref 19 
The same opposition between science and religion. 

III. Of relation to things acting conjointly or 
participating in action. 

11 . Expressing the position of anything confined 
or enclosed by objects on opposite sides. 

# C1175 Lamb. Horn. 185 Hwine warpe ich me bitweone pe 
like eannes. ^ 1340 Ayenb. 210 pou ssclt bidde God betuene 
pine lep pet is to 2iggc ine pine hcrtc. c 1380 Wyclif ICks. 
(1880) ip pe sacrament of pc autcr pat men seen bit wen pe 
prestis nondis. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 390 The pillow.. Between 
whose hills her head entombed is. 1643 Denham Coopers 
It. 224 Between the Mountain and the Stream embrac'd, 
1683 Dryden Medal 121 This new Jehu.. Instructs the beast 
..To take the bit between his teeth and fly. 1853 Kane 
Grin nett Exp. i. (1856) 13 The Arctic Ocean is enclosed be- 
tw'een the northern shores of Asia, Europe, and America. 

12 . Expressing confinement or restriction to two 
(or more) parties; especially used of privacy or 
secrecy in conversation. Between ourselves : as a 
matter not to be communicated to others. 


< 1000 Ags.Gosp. John vii. 35 pa indeas cw'adon betweonan 
him sylfum, c 1205 Lav. 25963 per heo heom bi-twenen 
[c 1250 bi-lwinel heolden heore runen. c 1300 A'. At is, 1556 
Tel me. .pryvely bytweonc the and me ! 1470 85 Malory 
Arthur (1816) 11 . 112 Pray him to speak with me between 
us two. 1526 Tindale Joan xi. $6 And spake bitwcnc [1611 
among] them selves. 1588 J.Udall Dictreph. <Arb.) 12 
This I tel you between you and me, but 1 W'ould haue it go 
no further. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 118 p 3 Bttween you 
and me, ! am often apt to imagine it has had some whimsi¬ 
cal Effect upon mv Brain. 1840 Marrvat Poor Jack xix, 
! was desired to ask you a question..between ourselves. 

13 . By the joint action of, done by, shared in 
bv, belonging to two parlies) jointly. (Some¬ 
times said of inoie than two, when it is desired 
to mark the participation of all the parties moie 
definitely than can be done by among ; cf. 19A 

1297 R, Glouc. 32 pat heo myjte som eyres bitwene hem 
forp bringe. a 1400 Cursor M. 2443 (Laud) By-twcne l?'. r. 
bituix) hym and his nevew lot Bestaylc they had y.now y 
wot. 1512 Ad 4 Hen. I'll l, xi,^The heiresof the bodies of the 
seid Countesse and., hir late Husbond deccsM.nl bylwene 
theym laufully begoten. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 177 
Betweene them they will kill the coniurer. 1785 Mac¬ 
kenzie Lounger No. 36 They had but one pair of silk stock¬ 
ings between them. 1812 Miss Alstf.n Mans/. Pk. (1847’ 
160 We brought home six brace betw een us. 1867 Freeman 
Xorm. Com/. 11876) 1 . App. 776 Between the two wc get a 
full and consistent narrative. 

14. Expressing division and distribution to two 
(or more) partakers. 

Johnson Idler No. 19 ? 5 By this ingenious distribu¬ 
tion ofhimself between two houses. 1771 R. 11 knrv///!$/. lit. 
Brit. L 1. \i. 383 'I he British trade w as thus divided between 
Marseilles and Narboime. 1788 J. PouLLL Drt'iscs 11827' 
II. 627 Her personal estate .. should go and be equally 
divided between her said two grandsons. Mod. 'They had 
it between ilieni. 

IV. Of separation. 

15 . Expressing the relation of a line to two spaces 
which it separates or divides from each other. 

11385 Chaucer L. G. IK 713 There was but a ston wal 
hem bo-iweciie. <1400 Maindkv. xi. 124 By twyne the 
Cylcc of Darke and the Cylee of Rophane, ys a Kyi ere. 
1590 Shaks. Mids. A", v. 176 O wall..'That stands betweene 
her fathers ground and mine. 1770 Burke Pres. Distont. 
Wks. 1845 1 . 383 No man can draw a stroke between the 
confines of day and night. 1855 Dickens Dorrit i, The 
line of demarcation between the two colours. 

10 . Expressing the relation of motion or action 
to bodies or surfaces which it forces apart. Between 
the bark and the wood or tree : see Bakk. 

< 1000 Ags. Ps. cv. 9 And ( 5 u) hi beiweonum waiter a weal- 
las heddest. a 1120 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1101 pa 
hcafod men heom betwenan foran. 1642 Rogers Xnarnan 
490 Let none of them come betweene barke and tree to defeat 
your faith. 1837 Carlyle Fr.Kerr. 1872 II. 11. \i. 80 Stand 
between them, keeping them well separate. 1843 Penny 
Gyel. XX.V. 81/2 The boots .. tin which the torture was ap¬ 
plied by driving in wedges with a hammer between the 
flesh ami iron rings drawn tightly upon the legs*. 

17. ftg. To be, come, stand between a person and 
any object desired, or anything threatening him ; 
between combatants, etc. 

( 1325 E. E. Attit. /’. A. 657 Now is per no^t in pe worldc 
ruunde Bytwene vus A: blysse. 1580 13 aret Alv. B 602 To 
go betweene or to be betweene .. to make intercession : to 
let : to prohibite. 1774 Blacklock Graham 1. xxiv, With 
pallid cheek, and trembling frame, Between the combatants 
>he came. 1816 J, Wilson City 0/ Plague 1. iii. 103 A 
smful wretch implores That thou would’st stand between 
him and the wrath Of an offended God. 1884 W. C. Smith 
Kildrostan 55 How could Doris come between us two? 

18. After verbs and nouns of action expressing: 
a. separation, division ; b. subjective separation, 
distinction, discrimination, discernment, judgement. 

a. 1340 Ha.mtole Pr. Consc. 1691 Gaxtely ded cs twynyng 
thurgh xynne, Bitwene God and man saule within. 1689 
Selden Table T. \ Arb.) 71 Twas an unhappy Division that 
has been made between Faith and Works. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 300 A complete separation between the naval 
and military services. 

b. 1540 Ayenb. 82 Hi ne connc denie betuene zuete and 
by ter. 1526 Piigr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 32 To discerne by¬ 
twene )he inspiracyon of the holy goosl and the illusyon of 
the ennemy. 1593 Hooker Ecd. Pol. t. vi. § 5 To judge 
rightly between truth and error. 1771 Junius Lett. Ixi. 319 
The public must determine between us. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I, 640 In cases of felony, a distinction. .L made 
between the principal and the accessory after the fact. 

V. 19 . In all senses, between has been, from ils 
earliest appearance, extended to more than two. 
In OE. and ME. it was so extended in sense 1, 
in which Among is now considered better. It is 
still the only word available to express the relation 
of a thing to many surrounding things severally 
and- individually, among expressing a relation to 
them collectively and vaguely: we should not say 
‘thespace lying among the three points,’or ‘a treaty 
among three powers/ or ‘ the choice lies among 
the three candidates in the select list/or ‘to insert 
a needle among the closed petals of a flower.* 

971 Blickt. Horn,' 229 pa apostoli waeron ict-somnc; and 
hie sendon hlot him betweonum. cw^Lamb. Horn. 61 
And cristcs wille bo us bitwon. c 1205 Lay. 26936 Heo .. 
sweoren heom bitwaenen [0250 bi-twine) pat heo wolden. 
<1IZ25 Ancr. R. 358 In unkuoe londe, & in unku 5 e carde, 
bitwhen unScode. c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 1601 And wulde nojt 
Sat folc bi-tw'en HerberBed .. ben. <z 1300 Cursor M. 10244 
Ga hepen, he said, fra vs bituin. c 1380 Sir Eeruntb. 1255 
By-twene hymen panne eucrcchon t pay lift vp pal bodi 
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faste. a 1400 Cov. Myst. 352, I xalle telle 30W why In 5oure 
erysprevyiy Betweyn us thre. 1755 Johnson Diet., Between 
is properly used of two, and among of more ; hut perhaps 
this accuracy is not always preserved. 1771 Johnson in 
BosioelK 1826) II. 127, I. .hope, that, between publick bush 
ness, improving studies, and domestick pleasures, neither 
melancholy nor caprice will find any place for entrance. 
1828 Southey Ess. (1832) II. 436 Between the prior, the 
boatmen, and a little offering to St. Patrick, he had not as 
much money left, etc. 1885 J. Cowper in *V. <$-@.Ser.vi. XII. 
148/2 There were six, who collected bclweeD them 15J. 4 d. 

tVI. 20. Between and (an adaptation of be¬ 
twix and : see Betwixt A. 3): until, till; with 
sb. or clause. 

a 1400 Cursor M. 16583 <Trin.) pci alle ne my3t stir he cros 
of J?at stede Bitwene & ( v. r. biluixand ; til]oure lord cri-t 
wasj>ider himself lede, /<W. 20181 (Fairf.)I walde witegladli 
bi-twene [v.r. tuix] & quen to take leueatte mykinnismen. 

B. adv. (Mostly the preposition with object 
understood.) 

1 . Of place : In an intermediate position or 
course, midway, in the midst, lit. and^y. 

c 890 K. /ElerED Bxda tv. ix. (Bosw.) Ne si lang fax be* 
tweonum. *. 1205 Lay. 276 Ileo wepen heorc leoten pe 
scucke wes bitweonen. 1297 R. Glouc. 355 po hat water 
was bytuene. c 1430 Stans Piter 77 in Pa bees Bk. (1868) 
31 Schewe out hi visage, To glad, ne to sory, but kepe pee 
euene bitwene. 1606 Siiaks. Ant. <y Cl. ill. »v. 12 A more 
unhappie Lady ne're stood betweene. 1667 Milton P. L . iv. 
699 Roses, and Gessamin Rear'd high thir flourbht heads 
between. 1795 Southly Joan of Arc s 11. 2r6 The man of 
lowly line That instant rush'd between. 1858 Sears A than. 
in. it. 268 I/Ooking into the immense vacuum between. 

t 2. To go between ; to act as a medium or me* 
diator; see Go-between. Obs. 

c 13*0 Sir 'Prist. 11. to! A bischop yede bitvene. 1523 Lix 
Berners Froiss. ecciviii. 580/1 Certayne good people of 
Gaume..went so bytwene in this mater. 1606 Shaks. W. 
4 Cr. i. 1.72 ,1 haue. . gone betweene and betweene, hut small 
thankes for my labour. 

3 . Of time: In the interval, at intervals. 

a 1240 Vreisun 28 in Lamb. Horn. 193 Murie dreamed 
engles.. PleieS. and sweie 3 . and singe 3 . bitweonen. a 1300 
Cursor M. 3572 pe ntse it droppesai ht-tuine. c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylus v. io 36 How longe it was betweyne That she for- 
soke hynu 1611 Riele Acts iii. 42 margin , In the sabbath 
between. 1661 Bk. Com. Prayer , Priv. Baptism Ruhr., 
The first or second Sunday next after their birth, or other 
Holy-day falling between. 1742 R. Blair Graze 589 Visits, 
Like those of angels, short and far between. 1830 Tf.snyson 
Merman iii, They would pelt me with starry spangles and 
shells, Laughing and clapping their hands between. 

4. Comb., as f between-lier ; f between-light, 
twilight; + between - space, + between - time, 
intervening time, interval. 

1674 X. Fairfax Bulk Sell’. 94 A change of the world 
in the suchnessof the ’be tween dyers, begetting a change in 
iny nearness as answering that suchness. 1821 Clare Pill. 
Minstr. I. 154 As *’tv\een-liglu was cheating the view. 
a 1641 Be. Mount agu Acts 4 Mon. 341 In the betweene- 
space of Festu.s his death and Albinus his succession. 1580 
Sidney Arcadia 11. 119 Those great Lords it little kings 
who in those [bet ween-times of raigning .. had brought in 
. .the worst kind of oligarchic, a 1641 Bi*. Mountagu Acts 
\ Mon. 118 All that Iniervatand *between-time, interceding 
the first and second comming of our Saviour. 

C. quasi-j/>. 

1 . Anything occupying an intermediate position ; 
an interval of time. 

1611 Shaks. ll'int. T. ill. iii. 62 Thereis nothing rin the be- 
tweene) but stealing, fighting. 1851 K. Trench Stead/. 
Prince xxxix, All the dreary and the dread Between Was 
gone, like aught which had not ever been. 

2 . An intermediate size of sewing-needle. 

186a Morrall Needle Making 30 The Betweens are still 
shorter than the Ground downs, haff a size thicker, and with 
stronger points. 

Between-decks (b/itw/rqdcks), adv. and sb. 
[f. Between prep. + Deck ] A adv. In the 
space or spaces between the decks of a ship. 

1735 De Foe Voy. round Worlds 1840) 77 One or two of 
them .. got between decks among our men. 1844 Rcgul. 4 
Ord. Army 340 Xo washing between decks is to take place 
oftener than once a week. 

B. sb. The space or spaces themselves. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780) Couradou.r, between* 
decks*, the space betwixt any two decks of a ship. 1840 R. 
Dana Bef. Mast. xxii. 67 These between-decks were holy* 
stoned regularly. 185a Ross Humboldt* s Tray. iii. 141 They 
considered the between-decks of the ship as infected. 

Betweenity Witwrmti). [A playful formation 
on Between, after words from L., such as extre¬ 
mity , vicinity: sec -ity.] lntcrmcdiatencss of 
kind, quality, or condition; anything intermediate. 

1760 II. Walpole Corr. (1820! II. 174 (D,> The house is 
not Gothic, hut of that betweenity that intervened when 
G,cthic declined and Palladian was creeping in. 1834 ^l iss 
Mitford Pillage { 1863)20 A little ruinous cottage, while, 
washed once, and now in a sad state of betweenity. 1824 
O. Rev. XXXI. 167 It is really provoking to find [Miss 
Milford using] such low and provincial corruptions of lan¬ 
guage as ’ transmogrified,' ‘betweenity/ ‘dumpiness/ 1836 
Southey Lett. 11856* IV. 448 To rejoin heads, tails, and 
betweenities, which Hayley had severed. 

Between-whiles (b/itwrnibwailz), adv. [f. 
Between prep. + While.] In the intervals of 
time; at intervals. 

1678 J. Phillips Taverniers Trav. v. xviii. 342 Between 
whiles they have Sweetmeats, Coffee, and Fruits. 1838 
Dickens Mich. Tick, xx.x, Regaling the social circle be. 
tween*whiles. 1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. xv, u86o) 337 Be* 
tweenwhiles he would walk in the garden. 


b. quasiW/. 

1859 G. Meredith R. Fcverel iii. (18S5) 17 A monotonous 
betweenwhiies kind of talk. 

Betwih, betwihen: sec Bitwih, -en. 

+ Betwi'ne. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Be- i + Twine zl] 
To entwine, twine together. 

1661 Hickerisgill Jamaica 87 There's no such joy in 
this bet win'd State. 

Betwinen, -um, obs. form of Between. 

tBetwi't, v. Obs. rare~ x . In 7 betwitt. [f. 
Be- 2 + Twit.] Emphatic of Twit. 

1661 Pepys Diary 2 Apr. (D.) Strange bow these men .. 
betwitt and reproach one another with their former condition. 

+ Betwixen, -twixe, prep. Obs. Forms: 
I betweoxn, 1 bitwuxan, -twixan, -tweoxe, 
-twuxe, 2-4 bitwixen, 3 bituxe(n, 3-5 bitwixe, 
4 betwixen,-twyxen,-twexen, 4-5 by-, betwixe, 
(9 betwixen). [Ml£. bi-, betwixey, 12th c. 
bitwixan, -twuxan, -tweoxe, pointing to an OF. *be- 
tweoxan (for which the Pastoral Care has betweoxn', 
app. for earlier *be-tweoxum, -tweohsum, orig. OF. 
*bi-twihsum :-*-twicsum, *-twiscum ; f. bi-, Be- 
prep. + *twiscnm , dat. pi. of *twisc adj., in OS. 
I wise, OIIG. zuiski , MHG. zwisc, zwiscli OTeut. 
twiskjo - 'two-fold,’ f. twa. Tw04--1.su i t sc. The 
same idea inter duos, outre deux, was expressed 
in OHG. by the dat. pi. zuiskon, MHG. zwischcn , 
with a preceding prep., untar, ttmlar , in, cn cf. 
inod.G. zwischcn from ’ nzwischen, Du. tusschen). 
The ordinary form in OF. was bctweox v sec next); 
but bitweoxan , bitwixan, became frequent a 1 joo, 
prob. because of its analogy to the numerous other 
prepositions in -an, ME. -en. For the subsequent 
history see Betwixt.] Betwixt, between. 

c 897 K. /F.lfrkd Gregorys Past. 121 Xc sie hit Sonne na 
sua betweoxn eow. c 1160 Hatton Gcsp. Matt. xxi. 25 Beo* 
tweoxe heom. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 91 Ne J>er has nan wone 
bi-twuxan heo. tbid. >15 Bitwixen gode* wreechan. <1205 
Lxv. >oi2 Bi-twixen hire .rrmcc Ibid. 30618 Bitwixe Dinan 
and i>a;re sar. a 1250 Owl <y Night. 1747 That maister 
Nichole.. Bi-tuxen us deme schulde. a 1300 CursorM. 21840 
1 Kdinh.) Bituixin us and belles here. 1325 Metr. Horn. 166 
A derne priuite .. bytwixe me and the. c 1384 Chaucer 
If. Fame Fairf. MS .• 715 Betwexen heuene and erthe and 
sec. c 1386 — Frol. 277 Bitwixe Middleburgh and Ore- 
welle. t 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xiii. 69 Bitwixe me and ;ou 
.. Bitwixe 1 ’oul and the Cristen. [1865 Swinburne Christm. 
Carol 52 The manger *hall be straw (wo spans Betwixen 
kine and kine. | 

Betwixt (b/itwikst), fref. and adv. Forms: 
1 betwihs, betweohs, -tweox, -twiux, -twyx, 
-twux, -tux, (-twuxt. -twyxt), 3 bitwex, 3-3 
bitwix, 4 bituex, -tuix, -tuixs, -pwex, by- 
twyste, -tuixte), 4 -5 betwex, 4-7 betwix, -tuix, 
tuyx, -twyx, 3 bituxst. bytwex, by-twyxte, 6 
betwyxte, -twixte, S Sc. betwisht, -tweeshfl, 
5- betwixt. 7- ’twixt. [mod.Eng. betwixt, ME. 
betwix OE. betweohs, -tweo.x, -twux, -twyx, -tux: 
jTrob. shortened from the dative form *hc-tweoxuni, 
-tweox^1)11 ; see the prec. ^Cf. the shortened 
wolc from wolcen, also history of Bitwiii.) It is 
however also possible that be-tweox goes back 
through *hveohsu to *twiscu aec. pi. neuter. Much 
more common in OE. than the preceding. In 
ME. betwix seems to have been more northern. 
betwixen , betwixe, more southern; in the 15th c. 
the los-. of the final syllable of the latter finally 
levelled both as betwix. Already in OE., there 
appeared occasional instances of belwuxt, -twyxt, 
with a -/, either phonetic or analogical, but having 
no significance. This was also rare in ME., but 
after 1300 became the regular form, except in the 
north, which retained betwix. in iSth c. Sc. belwish , 
bel wees h ; cf. G. zi rise hen. (ME. had occasionally 
In twixte, prob. a confusion between bi twixt and 
bitwixe.) There is a late shortened form 'twixt.] 
A. prep. 

1 . = Between, in the various senses of that word. 
Now somewhat arch, in literary Eng. and chiefly 
poetical. Still in colloquial use in some dialects. 

a. of local position, lit. and fig. 

931 Chart. sEoclstan in Cod. Dipl. X. 207 Andlang ha:re- 
paocs; Sonne betweox 5 a twegen wefcas [>urh 5 one lea. 
a 1300 Cursor J/. 725 Ri-tuix warlau and his wijf, Adam 
e.s Mad in strung strijf. 1330 R. Rrunne Chrou. 18 Ouer 
alle l>e londes bituex Douer it Tuede. a 1400 Cursor M. 
14233 1 Fairf.) Be*twixJerusalem & l>is castel. .is mylis nane 
bot bare xy. a 1450 Knt. de la 7 Vwr(i 868 * 19 She ansuered 
hem no thinge but bituxst her tethe. 151a Act 4 Hen. I ’lit, 
xix. § 14 Peynes | = pennysl beryng lyke dyuers Rowles of 
Spurrcs betwyxte the barres of the Crosse. 1632 Milton 
IP Allegro 83 A cottage chimney smokes From betwixt two 
aged oaks, 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. Def. iv, A Right Line 
is that which lies equally betwixt its Points. 1663 Butler 
Hud. 1.1. 68 He could distinguish, and divide A hair 'twixt 
south and south-west side, a 1758 A. Ramsay Poems (1844* 
89 Betwisht twa's shoulders. 1798 Coleridge A nc. Mar. 
m. vii. When that strange shape drove suddenly Betwixt us 
and the sun. 1865 Dickens Mat. Fr. viii, If Mrs. B. had 
not thrown herself betwixt us. 

b. of time. 

t 1*50 Lay. 24274 Bitwix [ct*o5 bitwene] J»is and domes* 


day. / 1400 Sonotlonc Bab. 41 Hit bifellc by-iwyxte March 
and Maye. 1709 Steele Toiler No. 78 ? 10 Betwixt the 
Hours of Eight and Ten at Night, i860 Hawthorne 
Marb. Faun xxxiii, A tolerable journey betwixt now aod 
to-morrow noon. 

c. of other relations. 

^975 Rnshw. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 25 Hi )?a hohtun betwihs 
heom cwajj>ende f Lindisf. betuih, Ags.Gosp. betwux,-tweox, 
Hatton G. bcotweoxej. a 1300 K. Horn 345 Wiji him 3c 
wolden pleie Bitwex 30U seluc tweie. a 1300 Cursor M. 
2443 Be-twyx him and loth his neuow Of bestaile hade fw 
pleute enow, c 1315 Shoreham 77 Tbet hoi assent By- 
tuixte man an wyf. 1489 Caxton Faytcs of A. in. xix. 31 1 
A gencrall werre .. lietwyx oure kynge and yours. 1578 
Forlorne Son iii. io Gudc Godely Ball. 31 The Father did 
his gude deuyde Betuix them. 1596 Spenser F. Q. it. iv. 33 
Betwixt them both, they haue medoen to dye, 1607 Hieron 
IPks. I. 239 That great separation which shall be betwixt 
the sbeepe and the goates. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
U847> 149 Betwixt threescore and fourescore leagues from 
the shore. 1689 Selden Table T. 11847*222 You must look 
into the Contract betwixt him and his People. 1732 Law 
Serious C. L ted. 2) 12 Can you find any farther difference 
betwixt them ? 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) I. xv. 
110 They have but three legs betwixt them. 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist xxiii, * Betwixt you and me, ma'am,'returned Mr. 
Bumble, ‘that's the great principle.’ i860 Hawthorne 
Marb. Faun (1879) 11 * x -106 The bond betwixt you. 

2 . In reference to more than two : in early use^- 
Among. 

a 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke vii. 28 Betwux wifa bearnum 

1000 Nat. S. Greg., Da aescah Gregorius bctwuxt 5 am 
warum cypecnihta^ ^escltc. c 1000 /Lleric Ex. xxxiv. 10 
Betweohs him. a 1300 E. E. Psalter vi. 8 Bitwix my faes 
al elded I. 1711 Pope Temfle F. 11, I stood, methought, 
betwixt earth, seas, and skies, 1788 J. Powell Devises 
<1827) II- 759 Her legacy., equally to be divided betwjxt 
them all. 1878 G. Macdonald Phantasies xii. 184 Betwixt 
grey stones on the side of a hill. 

1 3 . Betwix and, betuix and, betwixt and (prob. 
elliptical for betwixt this and . . .: cf. the similar 
ON. milli ok) north, dial .; between this (or that) 
ami . . . , until, till. a. with till', b. with sb., or 
prep, phrase ; C. with subord. clause. Obs. 

a. a 1300 Cursor ,1/. 21100 He lent hid his sermon, Bitui.v 
and til his passion. 

b- a 1300 Cursor M. 8614 Sco slep bituix and dal Ibid. 
17322 And bad J>am do him up. .in prisun state, Bituix and 
efter f*air sabat. 1641 Kirkcttdbr. War.Comm. Min. Bk. 
(1855* 129 In caice betwixt and that they get not a supplie. 
Ibid. 153 It is necessar that the haile common burdens., 
be prepared and in rediness.. betwixt and the lyme foir- 
said. 

C- D 1300 Cursor M. 1437 All fat deid bi-tuix and J>an 
kat iesus ras. Ibid. 11074 Al kc land J?at heketi lijs, Bituix- 
and [Gott. by-tuix and] ]?ar k« sun it rijs. Ibid. (Gott.) 16583 
Betuix and \>yl [Cott. till ur lauerd crist was k«dir ledd.j 
Ibid. 1103 Bituixand kai ky southe had sene. Ibid. 3763 
Mi hert bes neuer in rest, bituixand kis Jacob be slan. 

B. adv. 

1 . Of space : = Between 1. 

rf 1300 li. E. Psalter xxviii jixj. 7 Laverdes steven of bi- 
twix falland low of fire, 1611 Bible Job x.xxvi. 32 The 
cloud that commeth betwixt. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. 
iv. 516 And leave a Space betwixt. 

b .fig. In an intermediate position or attitude. 

1659 Hammond Oh Ps. cviii. 4 To the lowest and meanest 
of us, and to all betwixt. 1816 Byron Ch. liar. in. xxxvj, 
Extreme in all things ! had;>t thou been betwixt, Thy throne 
had still been thine, or Dever been. 

2 . Of time : = Between 3. 

<11300 Cursor M . 13521 Noght lang bi-tuix bot alson, 
A-nojwr he did. 1685 Dryuen Thren. August. 27 With 
scarce a breathing space betwixt. 1697 — Virg. Past. v. 
19, I writ, and sung betwixt. 

3 . Betwixt and between golloq. and dial.) : in 
an intermediate or middling position ; neither one 
thing nor the other. Also as adj. : Middling, in¬ 
different, so-so. 

1832 Marryat N. Forster x liv, fHe] took the lease of a 
house in a betwixt and between fashionable streeL 1877 
Bksant & Rice Son of Vulc. 1. iv. 53 She’s the fool, and he's 
the knave, so it's betwix and between. 1884 Point-blank 
III. xv. 226 There are very few who marry into our sort of 
set. We are just betwixt and between. 

C. Comb, t betwixt-hands, betwixt-times 
(obs.), between-whiles, at intervals, now and then. 

< 1568 tr. Let. Mary Q. Scots in H. Campbell Love-Utt. 

\ 1824 ♦ App. 24 Al the leist, to dissemble so weill—and to tell 
hvm the treuth betwix handis. 1607 Topsell Four/. 
Beasts 270 Neither let him drink much nor often, but be¬ 
twixt times. 

tBetwynde, V. Obs. [Perh. there is some 
error; cf. Atwind to escape.] ?To escape. 

I 493 '* 53 S oe Worde Communyc. B iij, Out of thy tene 
to belwynde Mercy and louc thyn helpe were thyse. 

Betyde, Betyl(le, Betymes, Betyn, Betys; 
obs. ff. Betide, Beetle, Betimes, Beaten, Beet. 

Betyng;e, obs, form of Beating, Beeting. 

t- 1440 Promp. Pan*. 34 Betynge I1499 instrument], instru - 
mentum, vcrberaculnm. 

Beu, obs. form of Beau a. fair. 

Beuch, beugh, Sc. forms of Bough. 

Beuchit, bewchit, Sc. forms of Bowed. 

Beudantite (bi/ 7 -danDit). Min. [f. Beudant, 
name of a Freneh mineralogist, + -ite.] A mineral 
occurring in modified acute rhombohedrons, con¬ 
taining sesquioxide of iron and oxide of lead, with 
phosphoric or arsenic acid, or both. (Dana.) 
Beuer, obs. form of Beaveb. 

t Beu'gle. Obs. [Cf. Du. beu gel bow, hoop, 
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bail; f. buigen to bow : cf. Beguel.] In bougle- 
baeked Sc., crook-backed. 

a 1709 in Watson Collect . Sc. Poems II. 54 (Jam.) Beugle- 
back’d, bodied like a beetle. 

Beuk, Sc. form of Hook, and obs, pa. t. of Bake v. 

Beulcer, beuniformed, beurine, etc.: sec He-. 

II Beurre (bjjn?). Also 8 berry, beury. [Fr.; 
f. beurre buttered, buttery, f. beurre butter.] A 
mellow variety of pear. Also alt rib. 

1741 Compl. Eam.-Piece it. iii, 352 And these Pears .. 
Marlin Sec, Winter Beurre. 1750 Mrs. Delany Antobiog. 

11861) II. 594, l have just been gleaning my autumn fruits 
—melon, figs, beury pears. 1866 Mrs. Gaskei.l Wives $ 
Dan. 1 . 197 She had ealen some brown beurnf pears. 

Beuscner, variant of Beausire, Obs. 

Beute, -tie, etc., obs. form of Beauty, etc. 

Beutefeau, beutifew,obs. forms of Boutefeu. 

Be vapid, obs. f. bewhaped : see Bewhape. 

+ Be*var, ?a. or sb. Obs. In 3 beuir, 3 Sc. 
bevar. [Of doubtful origin and meaning : most 
conjectures refer it to Bever v. to tremble, shake.] 
Known only in bevar bore. Since ME. bore (now 
Hoar, q.v.) was both adj. * hoary,’ and sb. * grey¬ 
beard ’ (Ger. greis ), it remains uncertain whether 
bevar was an adj. ‘ feeble, w om-ont,* or a sb. * old 
man ’ or ?' feeble old man.' 

a 1275 Prov. Alfred 627, And Jm b en beuir hore sixst he bi- 
foren stonden. < 1450 Henkvson Are <y Youth, The bevar 
hoir said to this birly berne. I1808 Ja.miesonAV.ZVc/. s.v., 
‘ We still say a beznr-horse for a lean horse, or one worn out 
with age or hard work.'] 

Be veiled, ppl. a. [f. Be- 7 + Veil sb. + -ed-\] 
Covered, or furnished, with a veil. 

i5 8 3 Stanyhurst &net's n. «Arb.) 55 With darcknesse 
nightye betteyled. 1826 Miss Mm-oRO Village St:r. 11.11863* 
327 Leading Miss Reid beflounced and be-scarfed and be¬ 
velled and bc-plumed. .up the aisle. 

Bevel 'be'vcl), a. and sb. 1 Forms: 7 bcuell, 8-9 
bevil, 8- bevel ; in Her. 6 beuile, 7-9 bevil e. 
[App. a. OF. *bevel, not found, but implied in the 
mod.F.beveau,beattveau, be uvea it (in Boiste’sDict. , 
biveau (Littre), btiveau Cotgr., Littre, Boiste); of 
unknown derivation. Godcfroy cites a single in¬ 
stance of a vb. bever , which he explains as ( biaiser 
(i. e. to slope, make slanting): architectural term ’; 
but this seems insecure. It is uncertain whether the 
adj. or sb. is earlier : the order here is provisional.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Her. Of a line: Broken so as to have two 

equal acute alternate angles ; composed of two 
parallel portions joined at acute angles by an 
intermediate piece, thus “ ^ . 

1562 J.ugh Armorie (1579) 78 b, Hec bcarclh party per 
pale Beuile, Or and purpure .. He beareth party per Bend 
Beuile, Argent, and purpure. 

2 . Oblique ; esp. at more than a right angle ; 
sloping, slant, inclined from a right angle, or from 
a horizontal or vertical position. 

C1600 Siiaks. Sot in. exxi, 1 may be straight though they 
them-selues be bcuel. 1677 Moxon Mali. Exerc. 11703 * 89 
The Bevil. .is used, .for the striking such Bevil lines. 1679 
Plot Staffordsh. 368 The walls of the (Jhappel stand quite 
bevil to those of the Church. 1733 Tull Horse-hoeing 
xxii. 148 The Mortise is bevel, (See Bevel edge, etc., in (J.) 

B. sb. 1 . A common joiner’s and mason’s tool, 
consisting of a flat rule with a moveable tongue or 
arm stiffly jointed to one end, for setting off angles. 

i6u Cotgr., Bureau, a kind of Squire or Squire-like In¬ 
strument, hauing mouahle, and conipasse. branches; or th’ 
one branch compasse and th* other straight; some call it a 
Be lie II. 1677 -^ OXON Meek. Exerc, (17031 89 The Bevil.. 
haying its longue movable upon a Center, may he set to 
strike Angles of any. .numbers of Degrees. 1823 P. Nich¬ 
olson Pract, Build. 386 The Bevel is employed in drawing 
the soffit line on the face of the bricks. 1876 Black ie Songs 
Kelig. ,$• Life 221 Time ’tis none for square and bevel. 

2. Aslope from the right angle, an obtuse angle; 
a slope from the horizontal or vertical ; a surface 
or part so sloping. In the mechanical arts, the 
defined slope or curve to which timber, etc. must 
be cut. (Sometimes bevel is technically applied 
to any angle exc. 90° and 45 0 .) 

1677 Moxon Mec/t. Exerc. (1703) 110 Any sloping Angle 
that is not a square,is called a Bevil. 1787 Burns Tam Sam - 
son's El. iii, The brethren o’ the mystic level May hing 
their head in wafu 4 bevel. 1793 Smeaton Edystone l.. f 53 
The upper bevil, or projection by way of cornice for throw¬ 
ing off the sea* 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. xvi. § 13 In 
the outlook window the outside bevel downwards is es¬ 
sential. 1863 Wvnter Subtle Brains, etc. 274 |Il] cut the 
plank to the exact si/e and bevil it was required to take. 

3 . Short for bevel-wheel (see C). 

1870 in Eng. Mcch. 18 Mar. 652/3 This bevel gears with a 
horizontal bevel underneath the base. 

C. Comb, and Allrib., as bevel-angle see quot.); 
bevel edge, the oblique edge of a chisel or similar 
tool; hence bevel-edged a. ; bevel-gear, -gear¬ 
ing, gear for conveying motion by means of bevel- 
wheels from one shaft to another at an angle (usu¬ 
ally a right angle) with it; bevel-joint, a sloping 
joint for uniting pieces of timber end to end ; 
bevel-square (see B 1); bevel-tool, a turner’s tool 
with a bevel-edge for forming grooves and tapers 


in wood ; bevel-wheel, a toothed wheel whose 
working face, consisting of a frustum of a cone, is 
oblique with the axis, used to work in connexion 
with another bevel wheel, the shafts of the (wo 
being usually at right angles to each other; bevel- 
ways, -wise. adv. at a bevel. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl., 'Bezel-angle is used among the 
workmen, to denote any other angle hut those of ninety 
or forty-five degrees, 1833 Phillips Earn. Cycl. 1339/1 
Wheels are denominated spur, crown, or "bevel-gear, ac¬ 
cording to the direction or position of the teeth, c 1790 
I.Mison Sch. Art I. 34 The Principle of "Bevel Geer, con* 
sists in two cones, rolling on the surface of each other. 1823 
P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 120 Other modes of continuing 
the length of timbers or beams is, by splicing them with a 
long "bevel-joint. 

t Be vel, sbl- Sc. Obs. A staggering blow. 

1603 Philotus cxxxiv, Indtid thow sail beir mce a beuell. 
1715 Plnnkcuik Poems 92 iJam.) And gave him .. Three 
bevels till he gard him beck. 

Be*vel, y. Also 8 bevil. [f. Bevel jtf.l] 

1 . trans. To cut away or otherwise bring to a 
slope; to reduce (a square edge) to a more obtuse- 
angle ; often with away , ojf, etc. 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. < 1703' 109 Von may Bevil 
away the outer edges of the Panncls. 1802 Pally A 'at. 
Theol. x. 11827) 474£ The same rings arc bevelled off at the 
upper and lower edges. 185: Ruskin Stones Ven. I. xvi. 
§ rt The wall is to be bevelled on the outside so as to in¬ 
crease the range of sight as far as possible. 1884 Tennyson 
Bechet 171 All was planed and lie\eH'd smooth again. 

Jig. 1874 Black) k Self Cult. 16 To bevel down the corners 
of a character so constituted by a little a-sthetical culture. 

2 . intr. To recede in a slope from the right 
angle; to slant. 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. 168 In the whole length it did not 
bevel, or depart from a true level, above an inch. 1727 
Swift Gaither \ w . ii. 188 Their houses are very ill built, the 
walls bevil, without one right angle in any apartment. 1862 
Tyndall Mountaineer, vii. 63 At one place, however, the 
precipice bc*\ els off to a sleep incline of smooth rock. 
Bevele, early Kentish form of Kkejlk. 
Bevelled, Beveled be-vcld), ppl. a . Also 

bcvilled. [f. Bevel v. r -Eb *.] Made or cut to 
a bevel ; sloped off. a. gen. 

1757 Phil. Trans. L 105 The bcvilled roof of the south¬ 
west corner. 1822 I.mison Se. <y . Irt 1.455 Bevelled-wheels 
are much used for changing the direction of motion in 
wheel-work, i860 ’Tyndall Gtac. 11. $ 11. 292 The precipice, 
uj>on a bevelled slope of which some blocks long continued 
to rest. 1865 Luikouk Preh. Times iv. < 1S78 1 90 Brought to 
a bevelled edge. 

b. spec, in Archil. ; in Crystallog. (see quot.) : 
in Heraldry— Bevel A 1. 

1840 T. Hole Ess. Arc/tit. xii. ed.3* I. 123 The porch .. 
affords five bcvilled entrances. 1851 Ruskin Slones Ven. 
11874) 1 . xvi. 175, I do not like the sound of the word 
‘splayed’; l always shall use ‘bevelled’ instead. 1878 
Gurney Crystallog’. 51 An edge is bevelled when replaced 
by two faces which are respectively equally inclined to the 
adjacent faces. 

Bevelling, beveling, vbl. sb. Also bevil¬ 
ling. [f. as prec. + -ing L] 

1 . A culling to an oblique angle; the oblique 
angle or slant so given ; a bevelled portion or sur¬ 
face: esp. in Shipbuilding. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 11709', Bevelling, in ship 
building, the art of hewing a timber with a proper and regu¬ 
lar curve. 1853 Ease. Gr/nncllE.vf. xviii.«1856' 138 A sort 
of beveling prevented the ice-mass from actual contact with 
the bottom. 1869 Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. xx. 430 Care has 
to be taken in bringing the llangcs to the correct bevilling. 

2 . Comb., as bevelling-board {Shipbuild. ), see 
quot.; bevelling-machine, a book-binder's ma¬ 
chine for bevelling the edges of a book-cover. 

e 1850 Kndint, Xavig. tWeale* 96 Btvell/ug.board, a piece 
of deal on which ihe bevellings or angles of the timbers, etc. 
are described. 

Be’velling, ppl a. [f. as prec. +-1XG-.] Slant¬ 
ing, oblique, cut to an obtuse angle. Bevelling 
edge (Shipbuilding : ‘ the edge of a ship’s frame, 
which is in contact with llie skin, and which is 
worked from the moulding-edge, or that which is 
represented in the draft.' 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exere. 1703191 You Saw the Bevil¬ 
ling Angles, c 1850 Rudim. Xavig. Wealc.i 151 Sypltcred. 
a mode of joining,, .with a bevelling edge. 

Bevelment (be-velment). Also bevillment. 
[f. as prcc. +■ -mknt.] The process of bevilling; 
j pec. in Crystal log., the replacement of the edge of 
a crystal by two similar planes equally inclined 
to the adjacent faces. 

1804 R. Jameson Mineral. I 204 There is formed a four¬ 
sided prism bcvilled on both extremities,, .and the edge of 
the bevillment is truncated. 1870 11 . Macmillan Bible 
Teach, xvi. 313 The truncatures of their !/.«?. crystals’! 
angles, and the bevelment of their edges. 

Bevenom, etc.: see Be- prep. 
t Be*ver (b/'vaj), sb. Forms: 5-7 bettor, 6 
beuoir, boeuer, boyuer, 6-7 boier, 7 beauer, 
7-9 beaver, bever. [a. OF. beivre (also baivre, 
beiyere, boivre) drinking, drink, subst. use of OF. 
beivre, boivre (now boire) pres. inf.L. bibfre to 
drink. (In med.L. biber, bibera , biberis.) With 
sense 3, cf. the parallel OF. form beverie, beverry, 
in the sense of a lunch or collation in a monastery.] 


f 1 . Drink, liquor for drinking. Obs. 

1451 Marc. Paston Lett. 149 (1872 1 . 201, I can gett none 
ell j eels] yell ; as for bever ther is promysid me somme. 
t 2 . A potation, a drinking ; a time for drinking. 

1499 Prontp. Pan\ 34 Beuer, drinkingc tyme, biberrinnt. 
1552 Huloei, Beuer. or drinckyng, or potacion. 1580 
Bari.t - f/:\ B 876 A Boeuer or drinking betweene dinner 
and supper. 1626 H. Mason Epicure's East iii. 25 Their 
t ustome of drinking which I call a continuall Bever. 

3 . A small repast between meals; a ‘snack,’ 
nuneheon, or lunch ; esp. one in the afternoon be¬ 
tween mid-day dinner and supper. Chiefly dial. 

1500 Ortus l ’be. in Prontp. Pare. 34 note, Mercndttla , a 
beuer after none. 1573 Cooler Thesaurus, Mereuda .. a 
collation, a noone mcale, a Iwyner. c 1590 Maklowk 
Eaust. vi, Thirty meals a-dny and ten be vers. 1599 Hak¬ 
luyt / oy. II. 1.60 As they vse to ring to dinner or beuoir in 
cloisters. 1602 Kulbkcke 2 ud Pt. Parall. Introd. 3 'The 
booke of Litticlons tenures is there breakfast, their dinner, 
their boier, their supper, and their re re-banquet. 1650 But.. 
wi:k Anthropomet xxii. 246 Children of Princes, .were to be 
allowed their Bevers or afternoons Nuncians. 1679 P1.01 
Staffordsh. 286 Sent hungry with a bever to her Father in 
the field. 1750 \V. Kllis Mod. Hush. V. iii. 146 They eat 
wholly oil this (cheese] and bread at one lime of the day, 
which they call their beaver, and this is commonly about 
four of the clock in the afternoon. 1884 M. Morris in Eng. 
fllustr. Mag. Nov. 73 [At Kton], Came up from cricket in 
the summer afternoons for ‘bever.’ 

fig. a 1640 Jackson Creed xt. x.wv. Wk>. X I. 99 Are our 
daily sermons hut as so many bevers of wind whose efficacy 
\ainshclh with the breath that utterelh them. 

t Be 'ver, v.i Obs. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To par¬ 
take of bever. See prec. 

1607 Lingua it. i. in Ha/I. Dodsl. IX. 3^6 Your gallants 
never sup, breakfast,or bever without me. 1632 Sherwood. 
To better ..cottathuncr. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Dht. 
' Morel!) 1, l‘o beaver, m trend am smut re. 

•f Bever bevoj , v.- Obs. exe. dial . [Fre¬ 
quentative f. OF. bcofian to tremble (see Hive) : as 
glimmer f. gleam. Cf. LG. beveren, I)u . bibberen to 
tremble.] intr. To tremble, shake, quiver. (Still 
widely spread in the dialects. 

*47° 85 M m.orv Arthur 1. xv, And they w ere so coura¬ 
ge ous that many knyghtes shoke and beiierd for egrenes. 
1808 Jamieson Sk. Diet., Pner, barer, hevver, to shake, 
tremble, esp. from age or infirmity. 1864 Caters Devon 
Preniut ., Bcvrcr, to shake with the cold. 

Beverage ibe vercd.^). Forms: 3-7 beuerage, 
beverege, 5 beuercche, -iehe, 3-7 beuurage, 7 
beueridge, beurage, beuvrage. beauvrago, 
biverage, 7-S beveridge, 8 beuverage, 4- beve¬ 
rage. [ME. a. OF. bevrage, baverage (mod.F. 
breuvage ).a com. Romanic formation, in Pr. beurage, 
Sp, bebrage, I’g. beberagem. It. beveragjio ; f. the sb. 
here re, bevre tin OF. beivre, sec Bkytk sb.) ‘drink¬ 
ing ’ + - age : L. type *biberdlicum.] 

X. Drink, liquor for drinking ; esp. a liquor which 
constitutes a common article of consumption. 

1325 ti. E. . I Hit. P. B. 1433 Bryng hem now to my borde, 
of beuerage hem fylle**. 1400 Maunoev. xii. 141 
Beuerage and swete and norysshyngc that is made of liala- 
niellc. 1475 Canton Jason 52 Metes delicious and with 
al bet in rages and drynkes sumptuous. 1611 Shaks. I Vint. 
T. 1. ii. 346 If from me he haite wholesome Beueridge. 
1615 (». Sanov» Trav. 74 Sherbet-men *who make tlte fore 
said beurage 1 . 1791 Boswell Johnson < 1831 1 . 297 Tea., 
that elegant ami popular beverage. 1870 Yeats Hist. Comm. 
1 16 Cocoa and male, or Paraguay lea, are the beverages of 
South America. 

f:g. 1647 \V. Brow ne Polex. it. 309 The soules of llie Ian- 
bassadors lay .. drowtt’d in that delicious bev’rage wherein 
Polexander’s ICloquence had throwne them. 

2. fig. A ‘draught ’ which has been brewed, anti 
must be drunk : the bitter or sorrowful sequel ot 
any conduct. Cf. Brew. 

1297 R. Glouc. 26 A lu[>er beuerage to here bihofh^ M 
browe. r 1325 Coer de L. 4365 A so rye beverage ther was 
browen. 

t 3 . Drinking, a drink or draught. Obs. 

1362 Lange. P. PI. A. v. 189 Bargeyus and beuerages - bi- 
gonne to aryse. 1628 Digoy Voy. Medit. uS68' 56 New 
wines which were naught for beuurage. 1697 Dkyoen Virg. 
Georg. i. 170 The standing Waters .. yield Too large a 
Bev’rage to the drunken Field. 

b.= Bever sb. 3. 

*577 Harrison England it. vi. 11877’ 162 We had beuerages 
or nunttons after dinner. 

4 . spec. Various kinds of drink : a. The liquor 
made by pouring water over the pressed grapes, 
after the wine has been drawn off. b. West Indian 
term for lemonade, c. In Devonshire, small cider. 

1627 Catt. Smith Seaman s Gram. viii. 36 ’The Cooper R 
.. to .. repaire the .. hogsheads, etc. for wine, bcare, sider, 
beverage, fresh water. 1705 Loud. Gaz. No- 41594 About 
5 Tun of Beveridge at 2 os. per Tun. 1721 C. King Brit. 
Merch. I. 7 They generally drink. .a sort of Liquor they call 
Beuverage (which is Water pass'd thro the Husks of Grapes 
after the Wine is drawn offi. 1796 W. Marshall IV.Eng¬ 
land, Beverage, water cider, or small cider. 1834 M. Scott 
Cruise Midge (1859/ 389 The liotllc of Lemonade or Beve¬ 
rage as it is called in Jamaica. 

+ 5 . A drink, or drink-money, demanded on cer¬ 
tain occasions, as e. g. from one who for the first 
time wears a new suit of clothes, etc. Now dial. 

1721 Bailey, To pay Beverage, to give a treat upon the 
first wearing of a new Suit of Cloths. 1755 Johnson, 
Beverage , a treat al first coming into a prison, called also 
garnish. 1808 Jamieson s. v , * She gat the breerage o’ his 
braw new coat.' 
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+ Be*veren, -yn(e, a. Obs . [piob. f. Beavek 
sbA + -en L Cf. OHG. bibirin, L. bebrinus, fibri- 
nttsi] prob. Beaver-coloured, reddish-brown. 

?«1400 Mortc Art ft. 3631 Alle bare-hevvede for besye will) 
beveryne lokkes. c 1420 Anturs Arth. xxviii, 1 !is cue, that 
gray were and grete Wilh his beueren berd. Cf. neM. 

f Beverhued, obs. form of beaver-hued. 

c 1340 Gait>. \ Gr. Knt. 845 Brode bryjt watz his berde & 
al beuerhwed. 

t Be'vering, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Beyer vi- + 
-ing L] Trembling, shaking, quivering. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. x v II. cviii, Feueres, bat 
eome)> with beuerynge [1535 sheuerynge] and colde. Ibid. 
vii. xxxvii, Therof comyth gryllynge, beverynge, and colde. 

Beverneck, -nex. Obs. Also 6 barnnecks. 
Some fabric. 

1567 Richmond. /K///ru853> 197 Beds, hangings uf buche- 
rame. and a teasler of beverncxe. 1567 Ibid, 221 A labil! 
clothe barnnecks, vs. 

Beveroy, variant form of Bavauoy. 

1713 Loud. Gaz. No. 5185/4 A sandy colour Beveroy broad 
Cloth Coat. 

Beverse, bevesselled, beveto, bevillain, be 
vined, bevomit. etc.: see Be- pref 

Beves, -is, obs. f. beeves, pi. of Beef. 

Bevil e, bevilled, variants of Bevel, -elled. 

Bevin, obs. form of Bavin. 

t Beviss. Obs. [Etyuiol. unknown : see con¬ 
jecture in Britten’s 0 . C. and Farm. ITdsi] 

a 1722 Lisle flush. 11757. 23} A cow-calf would make very 
pretty beef, at three years old, but, if killed sooner, they 
called it beviss. 

If Bevue (bex/i). In S bevew, [Fr. bevtte, f. 
be-, bes -, pejorative prefix + vuc View sb. Natural¬ 
ized in iSth c.] An error of inadvertence. 

1716 M. Davies A/A. Brit. I. Pref. 3 The Follies of the 
Ignorant, the bevews of Government. 1813 Scorr in Lock. 
bartuB 39 I V, 71 He will content himself with avoiding 
such bevues in future. 

Bevy (be vi). Forms : 5 bovey, beuye, bene, 

5- 7 beuy, 5 beve, (bevvy\ 6-7 beavie, beauie. 
beuie, bevie, 7-9 beavy, 5- bevy. [Derivation 
and early history unknown; ME .bevey, beta answers 
in form to OF. bevee, buvee 1 drink, drinking’ (in 
mod.F., a drink of water thickened with meal for 
beasts'. This seems to correspond, with difference 
of conjugation (bevee : — *bcvdta , to It. bevuta 
‘ drinking-bout, a draught’: cf. also beva ‘drink, 
liquor, potion,drench’ Baretti)with beva *a beavie’ 
in Florio. To explain the Eng. sense, it has been 
conjectured that bevy may have passed from the 
sense of ‘drinking-bout’ to * drinking-party/ and 
to ‘party’ or ‘company* generally: but of this 
there is no known evidence. These old names for 
companies of men and animals are however vert 
fantastical and far-fetched, as may be seen in the 
first three works quoted.] 

1 . The proper term for a company of maidens 
or ladies, of rocs, of quails, or of larks. 

4:1430 Bk. Hawkyng in Rcl. Ant. 1 . 296 A co>ey of per- 
trich, a beveyof quayles, and eye of fesaunts. 1 1470 ffors , 
Shepe, fif G. 11822) 30 A beuye of larkes, A beuye of ladyo, 
A beuye of quayles, A beuye of roos, i486 Bk. St. A lbans 
Fvj, A Beuy of Ladies, a Beuy of Roos, a Beuy of Quayli-. 
1579 E. K- in Spensers Sfuph. Cal. Apr. 11S gloss., They say 
a Beuie of Larkes. 1613 Siiaks. Urn. Till, 1. iv. 4 None 
heere he hopes In all this Noble Beuy. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xi. 582 A Bearie of fair Women, richly gay. 1678 Phillip 
s.v. Bczy, The Foresters say a Bevy of Roe--. 1725 Pon. 
1 \lyss. vi. 98 Around, a bea\y of bright damsels shone. 1725 
Bradley Pant. Diet ., Beazy of Quails, a Term lhal im¬ 
ports only a Brood of young Quails. 1808 Scott Alarm. 11. 
.\iv, A bevy of ihe maids of heaven. 

2. transf. X company of any kind ; rarely , a 
collection of objects. 

i6ot B. Jonson Entertm. Wks. (1692) 314 A bevy of Fairies. 
1611 BlauM. & Fi.. King At So K. v. 59 What a beavy of beaten 
slaves are here? 1688 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Chances 
Wks. (1714’ no When vou’ve purchas'd A Beavy of those 
Butter-prints, a 1774 Goldsm. Double Transf 53 She kept 
a bevy Of powder’d coxcombs. 1848 Macao cay /list. Eng. 

11 . 65 The whole bevy of renegades. 1861 A. B. Hoi k Eng. 
Cathcdr. 164 A basilica sheltering a bevy of minor altars. 

3 . Comb., as f bevy-grease, the fat of a roe-deer. 

1610 Gwillim IleraUlry in. xiv. 11660) 166 The fat of a Roe 
is termed Bevy Greace. 1616 Bullokar, Beuiegrcacc, the 
fat of a row' Deere. 

Bevyr, obs. form of Beavek. 

Bew, obs. form of Beau a. fair, and Bough. 

Bewail (bn\v*-l;, V. Forms: 4 bi-, byweile (n, 
-weylen, -wayle, bywaile, 4-5 biwaill, -wayle, 
bywaylen, 4-6 bewayll, 6-7 bewaile, -wayle, 

6- bewail, [f. Be- 4 + Wail.] 

1. trans. 'l*o wail over, to utter wailings or cries 
of sorrow over, esp. over the dead. Also rcjl. 

4-1300 K. Alls. 4395 Ded he isofsadel y-falle ; Perdenshit 
byweileth alle. 1475 Caxton Jason 18 How they bewaylled 
cehe other. 1611 Bible Jcr. iv. 31 The daughter of Zion 
that bewaileth herself. 1822 B. Cornwall Flood^ T/iess. 1. 
364 Pyrrha, sheltered in a cave, bewail’d Her child which 
perisbed. 

2 . To express great sorrow lor; to lament loudly, 
mourn. Also rifl. 

4-1374 Chaucer Troylns iv. 1223 Bywaylynge ay the day 
that they w ere borne. 1388 Wyclif 2 Cor. xil 21 Y biweile 


many of hem, that bifor synneden. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Commttn. Scrv., We knowledge and bewaile our manifold 
sinnes and wickednes. 1649 Milton Eikon. Wks. 1738 I. 
4^5 lie bewails his want of the Militia. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 3 .■ 8 These miseries 1 have often felt and often be¬ 
wailed. 1880 Dixon Windsor lit. xiv. 128 Other bards 
bewailed the dead poet. 

b. To mourn or lament the want of. 

1795 Southey Joan of Arc vi. 437 Then wild with joy 
speeds on to taste the wave So long bewail’d. 

3 . intr. To utter lamentations; to lament, mourn. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. vi. 26 For }>u same J>*ng s>onge 
hou.. byweyledest and bywepiest. i6ix J. Field in Coryal 
Crudities Pref. Verses, Tom-Piper is gone out and mirth 
beivailes. 1820 Southey Wesley 11. 38 Instead of bewail¬ 
ing for him and for herself. 

b. with cognate object ; see Bewailed. 

* In the following passage, the use of bewaile is 
either very forced ((suggested by the consequences 
of a wreck), or it is a mere error. The snggestion 
that it was meant for a derivative of wale 1 to choose ’ 
is worthless. 

159° Spenser /•*. Q. 1. vi. 1 As when a ship .. An hidden 
rocke escaped hath unwares, That lay in walte her wrack 
for to bewaile. 

Bewailable (bA\v«*labT, a. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
Fit or proper to be bewailed ; lamentable. 

1611 Cotgr., Larmoyable , bewaylable, lamentable, wo- 
full, wort hie of learcs, 1757 Richardson in Mrs. Barbauld 
Life J1804I IN'. 158 Tho f the consequences .. are so very 
bewailable. 1775 Adair Aiuer. hid. 187 The Hebrew ladies 
..reckoned their virginity a bewailable condition. 

Bewai'led, ppl. a. [f. Bewail + -ed i.] 

1 . Lamented with wailing. 

1600 Shaks. Sonn. xxxvi, Lest my bewailed guilt should 
do thee shame. 

t 2 . Expressed by wailing, wailed forth. Obs. 

1624 Capt. Smith T/rginia v. 176 His much bewailed sor¬ 
row for his death. 

Bewailer (b/uvi-bj). [f. as prcc. +-er 1 .] 

1 . One who bewails or laments. 

1614 R. Tailor /log lost Pearl iv. in Dodsley (17801 VI. 
433 0 blest bewailer of thy misery! 1710 Ward Life tl. 
More 186 A great bewailer of the late troublesome times. 
1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guidi 2 Bewailer* for their Italy 
enchained. 

2 . fool. A species of monkey, the whitc-throatcd 
Sajou, aLo called Weeper. 

1774 Goi.ds.m. An/. Hist. <1862* 1 . mi. i. 508 Called .. the 
Bewailer, from its peculiar manner of lamenting. 

t Bewarlful, a. Obs. rare. [f. Bewail + -ful, 
after ’wailful.] Wailing, mournful. 

1592 11 \k\i v h.mre Lett. iii. 30 The bewaileful! moane of 
that sobbing ami grolling Mu^c. 

Bewailing, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -i.ng 1 .] The 
utterance of wails ; loud lamentation, mounting. 

1485 Ca.x ton .V/. Wenefr. 3 'flic fader & moder .. desyred 
to make bewaillynges. 1599 Haklitt Toy. II. 1. 93. 1635 

Wither Lortfs Prayer 1665* 82 Lise his bewaihngs had 
not proceeded from true compnvsiun. 

Bewailing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -i.ng -.] That 
bewails or laments. Hence Bewai-lingly adv. 

1613 SlitKs. Hen. I III , in. ii. 255 Thy Ambition .. robb'd 
this bewailing Land Of Noble Buckingham. 1862 Thorn- 
bUKV Turin r 11. 234 lie alludes bewailtngly to the Not em¬ 
ber fog, that stups his painting. 

Bewailinent. [f. Bewail + -mext.] A be¬ 
wailing, a lamentation. 

1607 Beaumont Uonr. Hater tit. i. NV’ks. 477 These lamen¬ 
tations. these low sic Ime-Iayes, these bewailements. 1828 
Blaekw. Mag. Will. 33 A general be wail me nt of the 
‘inconsistency’, .of human nature. 

+ Bewa ke, Obs. [ME. biwak{i en, f. bi-. 
Be- 4 - Wake ; cf. G. bcwachen , Du. bewake 11. For 
the strong and weak pa. tense, see Awake.] 

1 . trans. To keep watch over; to guard. 

c 1200 Triu. Coll. Ham. 35 pe herdes biwakeden here oref. 

* 1200 Ormin 3339 Hirdevs .. pall nihht Biwokenti pe33re 
faldcss. 1303 Gowik Conf. II. 350 My lady.. Nis belter 
3emed and be waked. 

2 . spec. To watch a corpse. Cf. Wake sb. 

c 1250 Got. <y E.r. 2444 Kgipte fulc him bi-waken xl. ni^tes 
and .xl. dakes. <1320 Senyn Sag. t\V.) 2578 He was bi- 
waked richeliche And w el faire brotvl on erlhe. 

3 . To spend waking ; to watch through. 

1393 Gower Conf II. 244 That night was wel bewaked. 

4 . intr. To keep awake ; to watch. 

(i 1450 Knt. de la Tour c. 1x868) 131 Magdalene.. bewaked 
and wcple for her sylines. 

Bewail, be wallow, etc.: see Bk- pref. 
Bewandered (bA\§ nd 3 jd),///. a. rare. [f. 
Be- 1 and 4 + Wander 4- -ed.] + a. Made to 

wander, bewildered (obs.). b. NVandercd over. 

1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Eji. 1:577) 188, I go .. so be- 
wandred in my businesse, that scarcely I knowe any man. 
1863 \\ T . Barnes Poems Dorset Dial. Ser. ill. 83 The stream 
bc-wandered dell did spread Vrom height to woody height. 

Bew ape, variant of Benvhape v. Obs. 

Beware (b/we^u), v 1 . Forms; 2 ben war, 3-6 
be war, be-war, 3-7 bewar, 3-5 be-warr, 5 by¬ 
war, 5-6 be ware, 6 bewarre, bo wayre, 6- be¬ 
ware. [The origin of this is involved: 1. OE. 
had a trans. vb. warian * to guard, take care or 
charge of,’ with a compound bavarian * to defend.’ 
The latter is not certainly found in ME. (where it 
would have been bewaren) ; the former survived as 
Wake, common till 1500 with a dative refl. const., 


csp. in the imperative zuare thee! ‘cave tibi. Lake 
cate of thyself, be on your guard, beware!*; and 
has been retained down to the present day in 
the simple imperative ware!, as ‘Ware holes!’ 
(although in Ihis form it has often since 1600 been 
mistaken for a contraction of beware l or an inter- 
jectional use of the adjective). 2. OE. had also an 
adj. wirr | cautus, cautious, on one’s guard,’ which 
survived in ME. as war , ware, common in the 
phrase to be ware * to be on one's guard,’ of which 
the imperative be ware! was practically —ware 
thee! aforesaid. 3 . From this equivalence of 
meaning, be ware early began to be treated in some 
respects as a single word, viz. as a compound of 
the vb. ware, thus stepping into the place of the 
OE. brwarian. As early as 1300 wc find it written 
as one word, and even with by as the prefix, and 
in 14-15th c. it often followed the verbal construc¬ 
tions of the simple ware, even to taking a direct 
object, as in ‘beware that train’ (CJ500 in 1 e). 
But on the other hand it was used only in those 
parts of the vb. where be is found, viz. the imper., 
infin., and pres. subj. (the indie, being Jam ware, 
thou art ware, etc.). After 1600, the verbal 
aspect so far prevailed that the inflexions bewares, 
bewared, bewaring, were used by good writers; 
but these have again been discarded, and beware is 
now used only where be ware would be a possible 
construction, viz. in the imper. (chiefly), the infin., 
and pres. subj. (rarely). The full evidence of these 
statements will be found under Wake : the follow¬ 
ing quotations show the relations of to be ware, to 
ware oneself ware thee, ware to thee, be ware to 
thee, beware thee , beware thyself before 1 yoo. 

c i2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 5 [He] munc3cd us alle tu ben 
warre barof. a 1300 Cursor M. 62 He aliuhot weni.> at 
■'land, Warre hym! his fall is nexst his hand. 1377 Langl. 
I'. PI. B. v. 452 NVare J>e fram wanhope wolde pe bitraye. 
1388 Wyclif Ecclus. xiii. 16 Be war [t'. r. war] to thee, and 
lakeheede. .to thin heryng. 1470 85 M woky Arthur (i%x6) 
11 . 399 Be you beware also what ye do. 1477 Earl Rivers 
1 Caxton' Dictcs 11 b, Ware the of the wordes of lycrs. 1483 
Tulgaria abs Terentio 2b, Ware thy hede thy handys or 
fete. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Giv, A woman ought to 
beware hers>e!f.] 

I. Without inflexions. 

1 . To be cautious or on one’s guard, to be wary ; 
to take care, take heed, in reference to a danger. 

a. simply. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17432 But we ne be-warr [Gbit, be-war} 
wit-stand in time, c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 34 Be ware, cavco. 

1535 Coveroalk Ecclcs.iv. 13 An olde Kmge that dotclh 
and cannot bewarre in lyme to come. 1610 Shaks. Temp . 
11. i. 304 Shake off slumber and beware. 

b. with of (from, with, obs.): To be on one’s 
guard against. 

1297 R. Glolc. 547 11 ii mijte bewar of hor fon. c 1340 
Cursor M. 44251 Fairf.), Be-war of treson of wominan. 1557 
North Gueuara’s Diall Pr. (1582' 260 a, There are such 
malices from the wluch wee ought to beware. 1624 Hey- 
wood Gunaik. it. 74 From Sophists we must altogether be¬ 
ware. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 128 *1 Men should be¬ 
ware of being captivated. 1712 Pope Rape Lock 1. z 14 Be¬ 
ware of all, but most beware of Man. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. 
. /1 01 ton. ix. (1852) 293 Let us then beware of self-deception. 

f c. with infinitive. Obs. 

<•1325 E. E.Allit. P. B. 202, 1 schal wayte to bc-war her 
wrenchez to kept*, c 1386 Chaucer Truth 11 Bywar ther- 
fore to spurne ageyns an al. 

d. with clause : lest, lhal not, how. 

1523 Fitzhf.kb. Hush. § 21 Let hym beware, that he trede 
not to moche \y>pon the corne. 1549 Covfrdale Erasm. 
f'ar. 2 Cor. 53 Beware, lesle yuur cleannes l>c defiled. 1770 
Junius Lett. xli. 219 Beware how you indulge, .your re¬ 
sentment. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 .1. 176 Beware lest 
. .in tby mirth, Thou lell’st the story of thy love unseen. 

e. with simple object ; = b. 

t 1500 Doctr. Gd. Servaunts in Ane. Poet. Tr. {Percy Soc.) 
4 Beware lhal travne, For it standeth in greie daungere. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. T. 111. iii. 7 Since I am a dog, beware 
my phangs. 1605 — Macb. iv. i. 72. 1697 Drvoen Trig. 

Past. ill. 145 Ye Boys .. Beware the secret Snake that 
shoots a Sting. 184a Longf. Excelsior vi, Beware the 
pine-tree’s withered branch! Beware the awful avalanche ! 

f 2 . To take care, have a care of: a. with of. Obs. 

1 1386 Chaucer Frcuikl. T. 813 But euery wyf be war of 
hire biheeste [ v.r. be ware, bewar]. i6n Bible £U‘. xxiii. 
2i, I send an Angel.. Beware of him, and obey his voice. 

+ b. with simple object. Obs. 

1566 Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewel iii. 70 When the Fox 
preacheth, beware your geese. 1591 Siiaks. i Hen. TL 1. 
iii. 47 Priest, beware your Beard, f meane to tugge it. a 1600 
Roo. Hood (Ritson) 11. xil 136 Now, bishop, Beware thy 
purse. 1713 Addison Cato iv. ii. ig Have at thy heart. 
Jnbti. Nay, then beware thy own. 

C. with infin. or clause, arch. 

a 1569 Kinces.myll Man's Est. .\iL(i58o» 80 Christ is sent 
unto us, let us beware that we receive him. 1599 Greene 
Alphoiisux (1861) 245 Beware you follow still vour friends 
advice. 1697 Dkyoen Tirg. Georg, iv. 595 The more he 
varies Forms, beware To strain his Fetters wilh a stricter 
Care, i860 [see 14 

13 . 'To take warning by. Obs. 

c 1500 New Notbr. Aiayd 52 Beware by dedes dampnable. 

1536 WKioTHEsLEYC/fczw. (1875) L40, l beseche God.. that 
all you may be wayre by me. 1581 \V. Stafford Exam. 
Compl . ii. <1876) 65, I pray God this Realme may beware by 
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that example. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 300 It is good to 
beware by other mens harmes. 1700 [see II). 

II. As an inflected verb. 

1598 Florio, Raueduto, bewared, espied. 1606 N. Baxter 
Sidney's Onrania K iij, Bewaring of too hot combustion. 
1661 Milton Accedence Wks. 1738 I. 613, 1 had bewar’d if 

1 had foreseen. 1672 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Set. Mat 
(1841) II. 316, I stirred them a little together, bewaring .. 
that I drew not in breath near the pernicious fumes. 1700 
Dryoen Cock ff Foxiyc) Once warn’d is well bewar’d, i860 
Emerson Cond. Life i. (1861) 32 We beware to ask only for 
high things. 1870 Echo 17 Oct., Showing the greatest re¬ 
spect. .and bewaring of the slightest insubordination. 

t Bewa’re, vObs. [First e 1400; f. Be- 2 + 
Ware v. to spend (still in ever)'-day use in the north).] 
trans. To lay out (money, etc.), expend, spend. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy/us i. 636 Thus oght wysc men be¬ 
ware by folis: If so thow do thy wit iswele by waryd. 1393 
Gower Con/. 1 . 262 If the clerk beware his faith In chap- 
manhode at such a faire. c 1460 Hotv March . dyd Wy/e 
betray 244 in Had. E. P. /’. 207 Yf thou thynke hyt not 
welc besett, Gyf hyt another can be ware hytt belt, c 1.160 
Childc 0/Brister.ve 220 ibid. 119 He let never, til he had be* 
wared alle the tresour his fader spared. 1472 Marc.. P aston 
Lett. 689 Ill. 37 If ye bewar any mor money .. 1 shall pait 
you ageyn. 

Bewaah, bewastod, bewaler, etc.: sec Be- /ref 
+ Bewave, V. Obs. Also 6 by waif. [f. Be- 1 + 
Wave v.] To blow about, to blow or waft away. 

1501 Douglas Pat. Hon. m.xxxix, How that Eneas ..In 
countreis seir was be the seyis rage Bcwauit oft. 1513 — 
EEncis 1. iv. 44 Ouhilk lait to fore the wyndis hed biwavit. 
Ibid. vi. xiv. 42 The fervent luif of his kynd native land .. 
Mot al evil rumour fra his lawd by waif. 

t Beway’ne. Obs. rare. Also bewanje. [f. 
Be- + Wain-, gain. Pcrh. there was a vb. of the 
same form: it is even possible that wc have a vb. 
in the first quot.] Profit, advantage. 

c 1375 Barbour St. Ninian 754 Mcne cummis par of landis 
sere .. Of f>e pardone for be-wanse. ibid. 1279 Sir, 3c ma 
haf na bewaync Vith sanctis pis [ = pus] to mak hargane. 

Bewe, obs. form of Bough. 

Beweary, etc.: see Be- pref. 
t Bewe’d, v. Obs. [OE., bewcddiait, f. bi-, Be- 

2 + wedden to Wed.] 

1 . traits. To wed, to marry. 

ciooo/Elfric Ex. xxi. 9 Gif he hij his suna heweddap. 
c 1205 Lay. 11033 Custance hauede /Elcnc biwedded to 
queue. 1513 Douglas .Eneis 111. v. 74 Art thou, or na, to 
Pirrhus 3U bywed? 

2 . Jig. To unite closely and intimately. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Se/v. 10 Bewedding to body the 
things that belong to ghost. 1720 W. Gibson Diet Horses 
vit. (ed. 3) 105 They will be so much bewedded to Custom. 
Hence Bewedded ppl. a. 

1 1205 Lay. 31960 His biweddede wif. 

Beweep (bAvrp), v. Forms: 1 bew 6 pan, 
2-4 biwepen, -weopen, 4-6 bi-, by-, bewepe, 

7 beweepe, 6- beweep. Pa. t. 1-4 beweop, 2 
biwiep, 4-6 byweptc, 6- bewept. See Bewept. 
[OE. bciwpan- OFris. biwepa, OS. biwbpian, f. be-, 
bi-, Be- 4 + wop ian, 20cpan to Weep.] 

1 . trails. To weep for, weep over, deplore (the 
dead, losses, sins, etc.). 

c 1000 zElfric Deut. xxxiv. 8 And Israhela beam hine be- 
wcopon pritig da^a, <"1175 Lamb. item. 39 pu scalt bi 
wepen pine sunne. 1388 Wyclif Matt. ii. 18 Rachel biwep- 
yngc hir soncs. 1494 Fabyan vh. ccxxv. 252 The kynge 
..bewepte y 1 vnsky 1 full dede. 1561 Veron Hunt . Pttrgat . 
25 b, The Egiptians bewept him seventyc dayes, c 1600 
Shaks. Sonn. xxix, I all alone beweepe my out-cast state. 
1678 Shaowell Timon v, I’ll beweep these comforts. 1876 
Swinrurne Erecth. 81 Boast me not blameless nor beweep 
me wronged. 

2 . To wet or moisten with, or as with,, tears. 

CZ420 Pallad. on Hnsb. iv.61 Yf lukewarm hem by-wepe, 

Thai wol be greet. 1530 Palsgr. 453/2, 1 bewepe, I slubber 
a ihyngc with wepyng. 1587 Turbf.rv. frag. T. (1837) 
178 Which bones he long bewept with teares. 1848 Kings¬ 
ley Saint's Trap. v. i. 230 And passing clouds bewept .. 
Those wasted limbs. 

+ 3 . intr. To weep. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 1. vi. 26 For fie same Jung songe 
pou a lytcl here .. byweyledcst and byweptest. 1388 Wy¬ 
clif Rev. xviii. 9 The kingis of the erthe schulen biwepe, 
and biweile hem silf on hir. 

t Bewee’per. Obs. One who beweeps. 

1388 Wyclif IV’isd. xviii. 10 Wepeful weilyng of biweperis 
of }onge children was herd. 

Be welcome, etc.: sec Be- pref 
Beweld(e, variant of Bewield v. Obs. 
t Bewe’ll, V. Obs. [f. Be- 2 + ME. rvellcn lo 
Well vi] intr. To well np. 

1387 Trevisa Higdon (1S65’ 1. m Makep pc brook lor- 
rentem Ccdron wexe and bewel pe more. 

Beweltered (bAvcdtojd),///. a. [f. Be- 4 + 
Welter.] Besmeared by weltering (in blood, etc.). 

1565 Golding Ovids Met. iv. (1593) 83 Bcweltred in his 
bloud her lover she espidc. 1865 Caklvle Fredk. Gt. VI. 
xv. xi. 75 The beweltered broken hamess-gear. 

t Bewe’nd, v. Obs. Also 1 bewendan, 3-4 
bi-, by-, bewende(n. [Common Teul.: OE. be- 
wytdan - OS. biwendian, OHG. biwent an (MHG. 
and mod.G. bnvcndeit ), Goth, biwandjan , f. bi-, 
Be- 1 + OTeut. wandjan to lum, causal of windatt 
to Wind ; beivend is thus the causal of Bewind.] 

1 . trails. To turn round, tnrn away. 
t 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 30 He cwai 5 bevvend to pa:rc 


menigu. a 1300 Cursor M. 825 Alkin blis was pan bi-went, 
l* ra paim. <-1314 Guy Wano.i 1849)253 Sir Gii his stedc 
biwent tho. 

2 . rcjl. To turn oneself round. 

riooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 22 And se Hadcnd bewendc 
hync. <* 1205 Lay. 18084 Hijcndliche he hine biwent. c 1314 
Guy fParsu. (1840) 187 Biwende the, seyd Herhaud fre. 

3 . intr. (for reft.) 

a 1300 Body 4- Soul in Map's Poems <1841) 334 Wan the 
gost it scholde go, yt biwentc and withstod. r 1330 Kyng 
o/Tirs 1026 Theos fyf kynges forth bewent. 

Bewept (bAve pl), ppl. a. arch. Also 4 bi- 
wope, -weped, -wepen, 5-6 by-, bewepte. [f. 
Beweep.] Drowned in tears; marked or dis¬ 
figured by weeping. 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1186 He fond his cmperice .. here 
visage al biwope. <-1350 Wilt. Palemc 661 Al bi-weped for 
wo. C1374 Chaucf.r Troy ins iv. 888 That he yow iiat bi- 
wepen thus ne fynde. 1490 Canton Eneydos iv. 24. 1531 

Elyot Gov. (1580) 128 Wash cleauc your visage and cyen 
thus bewepte. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 11, vm. v. 337 The 
Prince, all bewept and in emotion, followed his Father. 

Bewest (bAvest), afo.and prep. [OE. behest an, 
f. Be- prep. + westan from the west: cf. Be-east.] 
t A. adv. On or to the west. Obs. 

1016 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.), Be westan. 1106 ibid, 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 232 Hu |>e holi inon .. iscili biweslen a3.u1 
him so muchet uerde of deoflen. 1475 Bk. Xobtcssc (1860 9 
The regions be west of Rome. 


B. prep. To the west of. Now only Sc. 
a 855 O. E. Chron. an. 709 Be westan wuda. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. 28936 In Inchchennaue, schort gait bewest 
Glasgw. 1676 W. Row Coutn. Blairs Autobiog. x. . 1848) 
276 The sea be-we>t Inverkeithing. 1883 Blaikiu. Mag. 
Nov. 636 Bewest North Berwick Law. 

Bewet (bAvet), v. Also 5 bywet. Pa. t. and 
pa. pple. 4-8 by-, bewet te, 7 bewetted. [f. Bk- 
2 +- Wet v.] trans. To wet profusely. 

< 1400 Test. Love 1. (13601 272 b/2 The beamcs..of thyne 
eyen arnc so bewet. 1491 Caxton J ' itas Pair. iW, dc W.> 1. 
xxxv. 3oa/i Saynt Anthonyc .. weptc and allc by we tie his 
face wyth leeres. 1528 A. Dalaber in Fronde Hist. Eng. 
(1856) II.52 Wc all bewet both our faces. 1588 Shaks. Tit. 
And. m. i. 146 His Napkin with her true teares all bewel. 
1643 Burrougiies F.xp. Hosca iii. (1655) 55 As Gideons 
fleece bewetted with the tempest of Gods wrath. 1718 Kowi. 
Lucan v, The crow bewets her, and prevents the rain. 

Bewet, bewit (bi/ 7 vt\ j/'. Falconry. Also 5 
bewette. [Appar. a. OF. *beuette. an unrecorded 
dim. of bene, hue, orig. hide, boic collar, bond, 
chain, fetter :-L. boia, in ]>1. boi;r collar for the 
neck ^of leather, wood, or iron); hut peril, the dim. 
is of Eng. formation.] A ling or slip of leather 
for attaching the bell to a hawk’s leg. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans B vj a, Thcssame letheris that be putt 
in hir bellis ; to be fastyned a boute hir leggys ye shall calle 
Bcwcttis, 1575 Turberv. Fateonrie, With belles and Be¬ 
wets, Vernels eke, to make the falcon fine. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Sup/., Bcwits, in Falconry, denote pieces of leather, 
to which a hawk’s bells are fastened, and buttoned to hb 
legs. 1875 ‘ Stonehenge * Brit. Sports 1. iv. i. § 3 A running 
noose in which the leg of the hawk together with the 1 be¬ 
wit ' of the bell is inserted. 

Bewetye, Bewgle, Bewgrye, obs. form of 
Beauty, Bugle, Buggery. 
t Bewh., v. Obs. exc. dial. [Imitative of the 
sound.] intr. To bark in a thin voice, lo yelp. 
1581 T. Howell Denises 11879) 2 ^ 2 A little bewhing Curre. 
t Bewha pe, v, Obs. Only in pa. pple. 4 be- 
whaped, -wliapped, -waped, -vapid, [f. Bk- + 
lidiapc*. sec Awhapk, WiiaI'.] trans. To bewilder, 
amaze, confound utterly. 

c 1320 Sir Beves 1689 The porter was al bewaped. Alas ! 
queth he, is Ik-ues ascaped, 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3037 pai bub 
nc3 be-vapid. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 4 So bewhapped and 
assoted. find. 378 Thus bewhaped in my thought. 

t Bewha*tled, ///. Obs. rare~ x . [Cf. bc- 
huatfle in Be- 2.] Bewildered, out of one’s wits. 

1641 Cartwright Siege v. iii, She looks as if she were be- 
whatled. 


Bewhete, -whethe, obs. IT. Bequeath. 

Bewhig, bewhisker, bewhisper, bowhistle, 
bewhite(n, bewidow, etc.: see Be -pref. 

fBewho're, v. Obs. [f. Be- 5.] a. To call 
whore, b. To make a whore of; to prostitute. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. tv. ii. 115 My Lord hath so bewhor’d 
her, Throwne such dispight, and hcauy termes vpon her. 
1623 Fletcher Maid in Mill in. i. 9 Had you a daughter 
stoln, perhaps bewhor’d. 

t BewieTd, V, Obs. Also 3 biwelden, 4-5 
by-, bewelde, 6 bewylde. [ME. biwelden, f. bi-, 
Be- 2 + wetden, to Wield.] trans. To hold in 
hand, rule, control, manage, handle, wield, reft. 
To use one’s limbs. 


c 1200 Triti. Colt. Horn. 25 pe holie premnessc pe shop 
and biwalt allc shafte. 1393 Gowkr Con/. 111 . 377 (MS. 
Hark 3490) And may my selven nought bcwclde, What for 
sikenesse and what for clde. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 99/1 
Thyse ii. .loke of theyr clothes, .to thende that they myght 
better & lyghtlycr b^’wcldc them to stone hj*m. 1494 
Fabyan v. cxxviii. no To bcweldc his lande when his fader 
dyed. 1530 Palsgr. 453/2. I bewylde my selfc, I styrre my 
sclfe. 1577 Harrison Descr. Brit. v. (R.) Gerards stafle.. 
which, .no man can beweld. 

Be wig (bAvi*g), v. [f. Be- 6, 7 + Wig.] To 
furnish or cover with a wig. Hence Bewi-gged 
ppl. a. a. Wearing a wig. b. Under the influ¬ 
ence of bureaucracy or * red-tape.’ (In Germany 


Zopf = cue, pigtail, is the symbol of official pe¬ 
dantry or red-tape.) 

1774 Westnt. Mag. 1 1.600 Suppose me nOw bc-wigg’d and 
seated here. 1851 Mariotti Italy vii. 416 A paltry Baden, 
a bewigged Prussia. 1866 Bond. Rev. 9 June 640/1 It 
drives him to bewig his bald head. i8y6 Gf.o. Eliot Dan. 
Der. 1. i. 3 An old bewigged woman, with eyeglasses pinch¬ 
ing her nose. 

Bewilder (bAvi-hbi), v. [f. Be- 2 + Wilder, 
to lead one astray, reft, to stray, to wander (found 
1613 and common in 17U1 c.).j 
1 . lit. ‘ To lose in pathless places, to confound 
for want of a plain road.’ J. arch. 

1685 [sec next]. 1752 Johnson Rambi. No. 195 ■ 3 He 
was so much bewildered in the enormous extent of the town. 
1772-84 Cook Voy. 11790) 1 . 36 An unfrequented wood, in 
which they might probably be bewildered till night. 1856 
Kane Arcf. Exp. II. xxviii. 282 The berg that had bewil¬ 
dered our helmsman. 

2 .fig. To confuse in mental perception, to perplex, 
confound ; to cause mental aberration. 

1684 Charnock Attrib. God k 1834) 1 . 37 We must come to 
something at length .. or else be bewildered. 1709 Hon-: 
Ess. Crrf. 26 Some arc bewilder’d in the maze of schools. 
1742 H. Baker Mierose. 1. xv. 64 Let no .. honest Observer 
..bewilder his Brains in following such idle Imaginations. 
*823 T. Jefferson llfit. 18301 IV. 372 A vain and useless 
faculty, given to bewilder, and not to guide us, 

Bewi’ldered, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed k] 

1 . Lost in pathless places, at a loss for one’s 
way; fig. confused mentally. 

j68s DkVdfn Lite ret ins 11. ri R.> Human.kind Bewil¬ 
der'd in the maze of life, and blind. 1703 Mai ndrei.I. 
Journ, /eras. 11732) 142 Wc rambled about for seven hours 
thus hewiIdred. 1762 Beattie Triumph Mel. xli. The 
bewilder’d soul. 1810 Scott Lady of L. t. xv, Should each 
bewildered stranger call To friendly feast and lighlcd hall. 
1843 J- M artini ac Chr. Li/ 18571 384 The new generation 
may grow up with bewildered vision. 

2 . /ran./. Pathless, trackless, mazy ; utterly con¬ 
fused or tangled. 

1729 M. Bruwnk Pise. Eelog. vn. 117731 96 And oft would 
to bewilder’d shades retire. 1820 Ki ais Hyperion in. 9 
Wandering in vain about bewilder’d shores. 1840 Cari.yli. 
Heroes i. to A bewildered heap of allegories. 

Bewilderedly (bAvi kbidli), adv. [f. prec. + 
ly*.] In a bewildered manner; in uncertainty as 
to one’s way or perceptions. 

1846 R. dcC(K\ r/ey 1 . 20 The fox. .speeding hewihlcredly 
away. 1883 A. Forri s Soe. Char. Australia, Asking one 
self bewilderedly how or whence they gel it. 

Bewilderedness. [f. as prcc. + -.\kss.] The 
quality of being bewildered ; bewilderment. 

1847 in Craig: and in other Diels. 

Bewildering bAvHdariij\ vbl. sb. [f. Be 
WILDER + - 1 NG 1 .J The causing one to lose his 
way ; the losing of one.self in a maze. 

1806 Wordsw. Redbreast 4 B., The bird .. That, after 
their bewildering, Covered with leaves the liitle children. 

Bewildering, ppl. a. [f. as prec. +-ing’<] 
That causes one to lose his way; mentally con¬ 
fusing or perplexing. 

1792 Wordsw. Poser. Sk. Wks. I. 82 At once bewildering 
mists around him close, i860 Tyndall j. g 12. 90 
A l>ewildoring mass of crags and chasms. 

Bewilderingly, adv. [f. prec. + -i.y-.] In 
a bewildering manner ; so as to bewilder. 

1838 JVew Monthly Mag. LI II. 524 Our bark is bewil- 
dyingly blown back, forward, or sideways. 1865 A then.rum 
No. 1974^ 285/1 Bewildcringly multitudinous. 

Bewilderment N bAvikbjmcnt;. [f. Be¬ 
wilder-f-ment.] 'lhe state or condition of bc- 
wihlcring or being bewildered: a. Confusion 
arising from losing one’s way ; mental confusion 
from inability to grasp or see one’s way through 
a maze or tangle of impressions or ideas. 

1820 Irving Sketch Bk. I. 85 In the midst of his bewilder¬ 
ment. 1861 Gko. Eliot Silas A/. 13 Thought was arrested 
by utter bewilderment. 

b. A tangled or labyrinthine condition of objects, 
an inextricable confusion or medley. 

1844 Proc. Beno. Xat. Club 11 .109 The entangled bewil¬ 
derment of oak and pine, birch and hazel. 1884 Black 
/ud. Shaks. xxxi, What a bewilderment of light and coloi 
met her eyes! 

Bewill (hAvid), v. [f. Be- 2 +Will 7 *.] To 
will. Hence, Bewi-Ued ///. a. 

1864 J. Grotf. Mor. Ideals 32 The past is the experienced 
and already bewilled. 

Bewimple, etc.: see Be- pref 
tBewi n, biwin, v. Obs. For forms see 
Win*. [ME. biwinnen. f. bi-, Be- -f winnen to 
Wi.v.] To gain, to win, get possession of. 

cxi 75 T amb. Horn. 41 H wa crest hi-won rcstc wrecche 
saule. c 1205 Lay. 25067 He biwon pi2SobiwanJ Home. 
a 1225 A tier. R. 228 pc tur nis nout asailed, nc pc cast cl, nc 
pe cite hwon heo beo 5 biwunnen. c 1225 Chron. Eng. 465 
in Ritson Met. Rom. Ii. 289 With is host .. Engclond to 
bywynne. c 1330 R. Brunne Chroti. 323 Of alle |>at gretc 
tresoure pat cucr he biwan. la 1400 MS. Camb. v. 48. 24 
pat catcll was wo begon, So be-wunne was neuer non. 

t Bewi nd, V. Obs. Also bi-. For forms see 
Wind. [Com. 1 cut.: OE. bewindan , f. be-, bi-. 
Be- 1 + wind an to Wind; cf. Goth, biwindan, 
OIIG. brwinlan, mod.G. bcwimlcnb] 

1 . trans. To wind (a thing) about; to involve, 
envelop with (bands, etc.). 
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c 1000 Ags. Gosh. Malt, xxvii. 59 Joseph genam )>one licho- 
man, & bewand Lyne mid clamre scytan. c 1200 Trin. Co//. 
Horn. 95 pe crisrne clo6. J>e pe prest biwindeS pat child 
mide. c 1280 Christ on Cross in E. E. P. (1862) 20 Loke to 
is heued . wip pornis al be-wonde. 

b. fig. 

a rooo Beowulf 6097 lu-monna gold galdre bewunden. 
f 1200 Trin. Co//. Horn. 11 }et is same parfore of unbileuc 
ifild .. and swo faste bunden . and swo biwunde pnrinne. 
c 134° Cursor M. 22492 So soiled in ourc synne And al hi- 
wounden now ber 1 nne. 

2 . To wind or twine oneself round. 

C 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 87 And |?anne ferde J>e fule gost. 
and seuen o 5 re gostes .. and bitrumede pat child .. and 
biwunden it.and biwalden it al. 1393 Gower Con/. 11 . 295 
A grct serpent it hath bewounde. 

Bewing, dial, form of Bowing. 

Bewinged, bewiuter, bewire, etc.: see Be-. 
f Bewi st(e, biwist(e. Obs. Also i bijwist, 

3 biwest, buwist, beowust, beoust, bywist(e, 
-wyste. [OE. bhivisl, fem., f. />?-, Be- i + ivist 

4 being’ — OS., OIIG., wist, Goth, wists OTent. 
*zvis/i-z ‘being/ f. wesan to be. BHoisl is the sb. 
answering to a vb. *bi-wc'san ; cf. Goth, bi-wisan 
to be together, to feast, make merry, f. bi-, Be- 1 
+ wesan to be, remain. This word survived longest 
in the north ; in later limes the stress was shifted 
to the root-syllable, as in verbal he- compounds ; 
cf. behotc, beot, ete. With the senses cf. Being.] 

1 . Food, provision, victual, a living. 

<"888 K. /Ei.i rku Booth, xvii; He habban sceal pam prym 
jefersetpum biwiste. c 1000 /Kli-ric Oswald in Saints' Lit os 
< Sweet Reader 102/228' He wolde. .him bigwiste syllan. 

2 . State or condition of life. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 137 () 5 er |hL] he[r] biwist. I hid, 
167 pis holi man [Job] haddc ]>re biwLtes. c 1205 Lav. 
17809 Lauerd hu mid pe i hu beo 5 pine beouste. a 1300 
Cursor M. 13832 He hates to cum to vrbewist. 

3 . Abiding, dwelling, sojourn, living. 

ri2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 149 Wumme.. pat min biwist is 
te^ed here swo longe. a 1225 After. R. 160 He was isuiled 
puruh beouste [ MS. T. iftiled purh bewiste] among men. 

4 . Dwelling-place, abode, habitation. 

(1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. i6r Dis woreldes biwest is efned 
to wastene. <"1325 Metr. Norn. 69 I’u heuen, that bese thi 
heste be wyste. < 1375 Harbour St. Crist of ore 269 Hume 
he pasdt til his bcwist. — ,S 7 . Catharine 1118. 

Bewit, -wytt, obs. northern lY. of Bequeath. 

1587 Test. Ebor. D868' 28, I he wit to the gyld of Seynt 
John Baptiste in York vj.c. viip/. 

Bewit ( Falconry ). variant of Be WET. 

Bewitch, b/witj), v. Also 3 biwuceh, 4 
biwich. bywicch, bewyeche, 5 6 by-, bewyteh. 
[ME. hiwiedten, f. bi-, Be- 2 + wicchen OE. 
wire ian to enchant, to Witch, f. wirca mase., 7were 
fem., Witch. *Bewierian may have been in OK.] 
1 . Iran*. To affect generally injuriously; by 
witchcraft or magic. Sometimes with cotnple- 
mental phrase defining the result. 

c 1205 Lav. 24275 Summe bokes suggeS. .pat pa bnrh ucs 
biwucchcd. <"1315 Shoreham 71 Tha; that on bi-wiched 
be. < 1400 Macndkv. xiv. 159 Sif ony cursed Wycche .. 
wolde bewyeche him. 1581 J. Bell Haddons Anno. Osar. 
149 b, Leti-t he l>e\vttch« into stones all the whole ancient 
race of the Old Testament. 1594 Shark. Rith. Ill, tit. iv. 
70 Looke how 1 am bewitch’d. 1702 Pope Wife 0/ 11 . 301 
I le had bewitch’d me to him. 1864 Kingsley Rom. <5- Tent. 
i. 2 The Trolls have bewitched him. 

2 .fig. To influence in a way similar to witch¬ 
craft ; to fascinate, charm, enchant. Formerly 
often in a bad sense ; but now generally said of 
pleasing influences. 

1526 Tinoale Gal. iii. j O folisshe Galathyans : who hath 
bewitched [Wvcljf disceyuede] you ? 1596 Shaks. t lint. 

IT, ti. ii. 18, I ambewitcht with the rogues company. 1712 
Barneli. Sped. No. 460 r 6 The breeze that played about 
us bewitched the Senses. 1815 Scrihbleomaniu 165(g) Our 
author .. can never fail of bewitching the reader. 1876 
Green Short Hist. vii. § 4. 376 There was in Mary* ‘some 
enchantment whereby men are bewitched. 1 

Bewitched (bAvitJt),///. a. [f. prec. + -f.d 1 .] 

1 . Influenced by witchcraft ; under, or having, 
magical influence. 

1387 Tre visa Higdon II. 423 To 3eue chese pat was by- 
wiccned to men. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. lx. 5 A be- 
witched drink, that bereeveth mennes myndes of wit. 1606 
G. WToodcocke] Ivstine xox a, The flattering and bewitcht 
enticements of a harlot. 1694 S. Johnson Notes Past. Let. 
Bp. Burnet 1. Pref. 2 There was not one drop of Wine in 
it, it was all Water Bewitch’t. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
II. xxx. 261 The bewitched persons pretended to be dumb. 

2 . jig. Under a fascination ; fascinated. 

1579 Lylv Euphues. (Arb.) xo3Lucilla, either so bewitched 
that she could not relent, or, etc. 1670 Marvell Core. 
cxlvii. 11 . 325 At any other but so bewitched a time as this. 

Bewi’tchedness. [f. prec. + -NESS.] Be¬ 
witched quality or condition. 1847 in Craig. 
Bewi’teller, [f. Bewitch + -erL] One who 
bewitches or charms. 

1545 Jove Exp. Dan. v. (R.) Oure .. subtyle sorcerers .. 
and bewitchers. x6xx A. Stafford Niobe 117 (T.i These 
bewitchers of beautie. 

Bewi’tchery. [f. Bewitch + -eky.] 

1 . Bewitching action or influence; charm, fas¬ 
cination ; witchery. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 281 There is something further 
observable in this golden Cup, wherein the force of its be- 
witchery may consist, a 1716 South 12 Scrm. (1717) 111 .456 


There {* a certain bewitchcry, or fascination in Words. 
1868 Hawthorne Atner. Note-BksAifyfp II. 161 There was 
a great bewitchcry in the idea 

2 .® Bewitchment. 

17x1 Sleet. No. 250 ■ 7 Oblique vision., was anciently 
the mark of bewitchery and magical fascination. 1727 
Bkauley Earn. Diet. s. v. Falting-Sickn ., Good House¬ 
wives took jt for a Bewitchery of their Poultry'. 

t Bewi*tchful, a. Ohs . [f. Bewitch + -ful.] 
Having power to bewitch ; fascinating, alluring. 

1631 Milton Let. in JT£x.(i738» I. 4 There is on the other 
side ill more bewitchfull to entice away. 

Bewitching ^b/wrtjnj), vbl. sb. [f. Bewitch 
+ -1NG 1 .] The action of influencing by witch¬ 
craft ; enchantment, fascination. 

>535 Coverdalf. IVisd. iv. 12 For y* craftic bewitchinge 
| W vclik, desceyuyng] of lyes makegood thingesdarck. 1563 
Hvi.l Arte Garden. r2o It doth also greatly auaile against 
all bewitchings. 1646 Gauj.k Cases Cause. 129 Some worke 
their bewitchings only by way' of Invocation or Impreca¬ 
tion. 

Bewitching, ppl. a. [see -ing 2.] That 
bewitches ; enchanting ; charming, captivating. 

1561 Cab in's Foure Senu. il iR.) Such a bewitching and 
furiouse madness. 1595 T. Euwardes in Shaks. C. Praise 18 
His bewitching pen. 1603 Drayton Heroic Ep. x iii. 27 Poys’n- 
ing Philters, and bewitching Drinke. 1749 Smollett Regie. 
>. vi, The bewitching music of thy tongue. 1827 Klblk 
Chr. F. 3rd Sund. Last., In Spring’s bewitching hour. 

Bewi’tchingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly*.] In 
a bewitching manner; charmingly. 

1673 H allvwki.l Ace. Familism 106 (T.t He is wonderful 
eloquent and bewitchingly taken. 1862 Miss Bradoon L. 
A ltd ley 203 My lady., smiled most bewitchingly. 

1883 G. Bough ton in Harpers Mag. Dec. 94/2 The bows 
d the ribbons became more bewitchingly tied. 

Bewi’tchingness bAvi tJiijnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -ness.] Bewitching quality. 

1846 Worcester cites Browne. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist 
11. xi. 2t9 The attitude had its bewitchingness. 

Bewi’tcliment bnvi tjmcnl . [See -mknt.] 

1 . The fact or power of bewitching ; * fascina¬ 
tion, power of charming.’ J. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. iii. 108, I will countcrfet the bewitch¬ 
ment of some popular man. 1830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 1 .135 The ^eduction* of paradox .. the intoxica¬ 
tion of fame., the bewitchment of prohibited opinions. 
1876 Miss Bkaddon J. Haggard's D. lit. 10 When weighed 
against the bewitchment of fair looks and winning ways. 

2 . The fact or state of being bewitched. 

x8xo Cot.FRtDGK Friend ied. 3/ 1 . 40 The evil day of his 
sensual bewitchment. 

Bewith. (brwi<\). Sr. [lit. • what one can be 
r i'ithj equivalent to the Fng. Jo with : * To be wC 
to tolerate, to bear uith.’ Jamieson.)] A make¬ 
shift, stopgap, substitute. 

1724 Ramsay Toad. Mise. (ed. 9! I. 105 This bewith, 
when cun/ieis scanty Will keep them frac making din. 

Bewizard, bewomanize, etc.: see Be- pref. 
fBewo’nder, v. Obs. [f. Be-+ Wonder v. 
Cf.Cer. beiL'nihUrn, Du. bcwoiiJercn, both modern.] 

1 . trans. To fill with wonder, or admiration ; 
esp. in Bewondered. 

1580 S11 t.NF.v Arcadia 11.184 A while we stood bewondred, 
another while delighted with the rare beautie thereof. — in. 
357 That childish stufle .. fiewonderU] gasing eye. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso x. xvii. 182 How he bewondred was. 

2 . To wonder at, regard wonderingly, admire. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. City of God Ded. 2 But men given 

to learning doe not so much bewonder your wealth or your 
power. 1628 F. Gkkvh.le Cxlica vi. Ixxi, My soule, you 
know.onely be-wonders y'ou. 

+ Bewo’rd, f. Obs. rare-'. [For bru'orth, f. 
Be- 2 + Worth v., OE. r oeordani] To happen, 
come to pass. 

e 1570 'I’iiynne Pride .y Lowt. (1 S4»> 61 Wee mused all 
what would hereof beword. 

t Bewo’rk, v . Obs. Fa. pple. bewTought. 

[OE. bavyrean, f. Be- i + wyrean to Work ; cf. 
Ger. bewirken, Du. bn err km.} 

1 . trans. To work round about, to surround. 

a 1000 Beoivnlf 6303 Bcadu-rofes beacn .. wealle be- 
work ton. 

2 . To work, adorn, embroider ;cloth, etc.), 

rxooo Sax. Lccchd. I. 326 Hy..bewind and on golde 

o]>he on seolfre bewyre. a 1450 Syr Eg lam. 1152 The man- 
telle and the gyrdylle bo the That rychely was bewroght. 
a 1627 B. Jonson Masque 0/Ozules (R .) Smocks all bewrougbt 
With his thread. 

Beworn, beworship, etc.: see Be- pref. 
t Bewound (brw/Ind), v. Obs. [f. Be- i + 
Wound 34] trans. Toeover or afflict with wounds. 

1 lence Bewoirnding ppl. a. 

1556 A bp. Parker Psalter xxxviit. 108 Bewound me not. 
1612 J. Davies Muse’s Sacr. 16 (D.) With wounded spirit I 
salute Thy wounds, O all-bewounding Sacrifice for sinne ! 
Bewound (b/wau-nd), pa. pple. of Bewind. 
Bewpere, -pers, -pleader, eLc.; see B^vu-. 
Bewrap (b/rrep), v. (also in 3 biwrabbe). 
[ME. f. Be- 1 +W11AP v.] 

1 . trans. To wrap up, clothe, cover, envelop. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 260 Ileo leiden hine up on heih in one 
crccche, mid elutes biwrabled [C. biwrabbet]. c 1350 IVitt. 
Palerne 1735 Alisaundrine .. in bat ojrer bereskyn be* 
wrapped William. i4gx Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W.) 11. 
(1495) 230 b/i Why he had be wrapped her handes in his 
mauntell. 1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 65 The nature of 
fleshes, which so plentifully bewrapped the frame of man. 


1609 J. Davies Holy Roode (1875) 17 Loe, a Wreath of 
1 homes bewraps thy Browcs. 

2 . fig. a. To envelop, involve, clothe, b. To 
cover up, conceal. 

<11430 Wyclif Job. xviii. xi (MS. S', Bredis.. schulen 
bewrappe D388 hiwlappe] hise feet. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
(Arb.) 71 He can bywrappe and couerc his falshede. 1596 
J. Noroen Progr. Pie tic (1847) 54 Our corruptions .. have 
bewrapped us in bondage to sin. 

Bewrapped (b/rarpt ,///. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Wrapped up, enveloped; involved ; absorbed. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys < 1835) 169 Thou lyist.. Bewrappy'd 
in clothys of sylk and gold. 1589 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr. 
(1850) 20 Loe thns bewrapt in viewing this prospect. 1643 
Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. xxi. § 258 The breech be- 
wrapped about with buttocks. 

Bewrathed, etc.: see Be- pref. 

Bewray (b/rJF), v. arch. Forms: 4, by-, be- 
wTeie^n, bywryghen, biwray, 4-5 bi-, by-, 
bewTey(e, 4-6 by-, bewrie, -ye, 4-7 bewraie, 
-ye, 6 - bewray. [ME. bezvreien , f. Be- + warden : 
see Wrav. Probably more or less of a conscious 
archaism since the 17th c.; the ordinary modem 
equivalent is expose.] Always trans. 
t 1 . To accuse, malign, speak evil of. Obs. 
r 1314 Guy IVarto. (A. 1 3379 Ac biwrayed J?ou war to me, 
& berfore haue he maugre .. pat ou3t sigge Lot gode of ]>e. 
e 1400 Rom. Rose 3879 Wikkid-Tunge hath custome ay, 
Yonge folkis to bewreye. 

f 2 . To expose (,a person', by divulging his secrets, 
or telling something that one knows to his discredit 
or harm. 1 lence passing into, To expose or reveal 
the unknown doer of an act.) Obs. or arch. 

U1300 K. Alis. 4116 That ye no schal me bywryghen Of 
that V wol tu yow snyn. c 1330 Arth. Mcrt. 1336 Alle 
the sothe sche gan hem say, And bad hem nought hir hi- 
wray. c 1440 Prornp. Parr. 34 Bewrcthyn, or wreyyn 1 1499 
bewreyen], prodo, receto , rev do . 1481 Caxton Reynard 
( Arb.) 36 They were of my next kynne * whom gladly I 
wold not bewrayc. 1510 Ix>ve Bonavent. Mirr. xiv. Eivb, 
Say nat this now and bewrye me nat. 1587 Fleming Cont. 
Holinshed III. 1321/2 That who so would fcewraie the dooers 
thereof, should haue fortie crosvncs for their labour. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621'7 Fur feare to be enforced by 
lormcius to bewray his confederates. 

+ b. To expose (a deception). Obs. 

1548 Uoall, etc., Erasm. Par. Pref. 11 In bewraiyng the 
iugleyng Meightes. a 1601 Nowell in Strype Amt. Ref I. 

I. x.xxi.x. 451 Finding therein certain notable untruths .. he 
did bewray them to the auditors. 

3 . To divulge or reveal secrets) prejudicially. 

(' 1386 Chaucer 2 nd Nun's T. 147 A conseil.. Which that 
nighi fayn I wolde vn to yow seye So that ye swere ye shul 
it nat biwreye. t 1440 Costa Rout. 182 (2nd vers.), Hnppely 
. .thou woldest be-wjreye my counsaile. 1525 Ld. Burners 
Frojss. I i.cxxi. lexvii.] 345 None shulde issue out to bewray 
their entreprice. 1599 Pass. Pilgr. 352 N et will she blush 
. .To hear her secrets so bewray'd. 1600 Df.kker Fortun. 
109 The talke of kings none dare bewray. 1819 Scott Ivan, 
hoe xxxiv, Villain !.. thou woutdst not bewray our counsel ? 

t 4 . Less specifically: To reveal, divulge, dis¬ 
close, declare, make known, show. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 226 Ne dorste he nat to hire 
his wo biwreye. 1430 Lydg. Chrott. Troy. 1. ii, His entent 
there can no man Fewreye. r 1500 Dunbar Tua maiiit 
Went. 41 Bewrie, said the Wedo, }e weddit wemen 3ing 
Quhat mirth 3e fand in maryage. 1576 Thynnr Ld. 
Bnrghley's Crest 218 The hom’d Diana chaste, is silver 
brignte Whiche waninge moone dothe unto us bewrayc. 
1588 Shaks Tit. A. it. iv. 3 Write downe thy mind, bewray 
thy meaning so. x6ix Bible Proz>. xxix. 24 Hee heareth 
cursing, and bewrayeth it not. 

1 5 . To reveal the presence of, or expose (a fugi¬ 
tive) to his enemies, or to justice ; to betray. Obs. 

*535 CovERDALR Isa. xvL 3 Bewraye (Wvclif, betra3e; x6i 1 
bewray] not them that are fled. 1548 Hall Citron, in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. tit. I. 100 He v bewrayed his guest and master 
to John Milton then sherif of Shropshire. 1628 Hobbes 
Tltucyd. (1822)65 He was bewrayed unto them. 

6. To reveal, expose, discover (unintentionally, 
and usually what it is intended to conceal) Be¬ 
tray 6. a. the existence or presence of (something). 

1579 Lvly Euphues (1636) D vj, Thy hot words bewray thy 
hcauy wrath. 1611 Bible Proi\ xxvii. 16 The ointment of 
his right hand which bewrayeth it selfe. 1644 Bulwer 
Chiral. 2 The blushes of Aurora bewray the early approach 
of the bright Lmperour of the day. 1738 Wesley Psalms 
xxxvi. i My heart to even’ Vice inclin’d, The Sioner’s closest 
Sin bewrays, a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. <$• Marg. (1851) 

II. 168 A smoke and a crackling that bewrayed the lig¬ 
neous and carbonaceous quality of the fuel. 1863 Mrs. 
C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xii. 311 The mental bias in every 
writer will casually bewray itself. 

b. the true character of. 

1535 Covf.roale Matt. xxvi. 73 Thy speach bewrayeth 
the. 1585 Abp. Sanoys Serin. (1841) 395 A mans speech 
and gesture will bewray his thoughts. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia 111. tx. 79 The extremity of his feare bewrayed his 
intent. 1645 Milton Colast. Wks. *1851) 345 His very first 
page notoriously bewraies him an illiterat and nrrogant 
presumer. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. App. 11876'610 A 
touchstone to bewray the half-learned. 

c. a fact (expressed bv a danse). 

1607 Shaks. Cor . v. iii. 95 Our raiment And state of bodies 
would bewray what life We haue led since thy exile. 1649 
R. Hodges Plain Direct. 27 The childe did bewray, that hee 
would beray himself. 1692 Washington tr. Miltons Do/. 
Pop. x, Your very speech bewrays you to be a right Balaam. 

t 7 . To exhibit incidentally Betray 7. Obs. 

1575 Lanehanis Let. (1871)56 Nothing more bewraying 
hir age then hi* wit. 1600 Tourneur Traits/. Motam. To 
Kdr. 14 'Hus Pluto-visag’d world hell doth bew ray, a 1631 
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Don xs. Poems (1650) 106 O foole, which yesterday Might’st 
have read more than all thy books bewray. 1763 Kames 
Elem. Crtt. 1 ). xii. 43 He never once bewrays a smile. 
Bewray, erroneous form of Beray. 
Bewrayer (b/hri*3j). arch. [f. Bewray + -krU] 
He who or that which bewrays or reveals. 

C1440 Fro nip. Parv. 34 Bewrayer of counsel, recelator. 
*535 Coverhale 2 Mace . iv. i This Symon.. beynge a be* 
wraycr of the money and of his ownc naturall countre. 1598 
Greenwey Tacitus' Ann. xi. xi. 153 Certainc writings, be- 
wrayers of hir lusts and lasciuiousncs. 1651 Gaule Ma- 
g-astrom. 342 Lest they might be the bewrayers of his secrets. 
171X Addison Sped. No. 225 ? 2 When a Friend is turned 
into an Enemy, and a Bewrayer of Secrets. 
Bewraying, vbl. sb. arch, or Obs. [f. as prec. 
4 -ixgU] The action of revealing or exposing. 
c 1386 Chaucer Melib. T 174 Biwrey nat youre conseil to 
no persone but if so be that ye wenen sikcrly that thurgh 
youre biwreyyng youre condicion shal be to yow the moore 
profitable. i 553 “ 8 ? Foxe A. 4* M. (1596) 38/2 By the be- 
wraieng or confession of him. 1^97 Hooker Fed. Fob. v. 
xlii. § 2 By bewraying their affection towards him. 

Bewrayingly, adv. arch, or Obs. [f. bewray¬ 
ing pr. pple. + -ly-.] By way of disclosing secrets. 
Bewray'ment. arch, or Obs. [f. Bewray 4 
-MENT.] The fact of bewraying, disclosure. 

1864 in Webster. 

t Bewrea*k, v. Obs. Forms: 4 6 bowreke, 6 
-wroako, - wreck©. [M E .hewreke, f. Be- 2 4 wreke, 
Wreak vi] brans. To avenge ; to give vent in 
action to 'incensed feelings). Cf. Awreak. 

c 1325 Coer dc L. 6283, i wolc me off hym so hewreke. 
1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy 11. xvi, Our iuste sorovvc Compel- 
leth vs.. On Troyan our harmes to bevvreke. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. 1 . ccxlvii. 368 He thought it shulde be a 
great crueltie, if he shulde hewreke his displeasin' on them. 
ISS 9 A birr. Mag. 120 Vet was I, or I parted thence, 
bewreckt. 1586 J. Hooker Ireb. in Ho Unshed II. 59/1 
Euen with that weapon, .they will..bewreake their malice. 

Bewreath, etc.; see Be- pref. 
t Bewri’te, v. Obs. Intensive of Write. 

1660 Z. Crofton St. Peters Fett. 74 Rewritten in such 
sensible Acts, and legible Characters. 

Bewrought, pa. pple. of BewoRK. 

+ Bewry*, v . 1 Obs. Also 1 bewr€on, bewria, 
3 biwreo, bywryen. Pa.pple. i-3be*,biwrisen, 
3 bi-wrie(n, 6 bewry. [OE. bewreon, -wrlan, 
•wria for Heiorihan , f. Be- i 4 we on to cover: see 
Wry vX[ brans. To cover up, or over ; to overlay. 

a 1000 Sal. <5- Sat. (Gr. *301 Forhwon fealleiS sc snaw, foldan 
behyded, bewrihS wyrta ci 3 . e 1205 Lav. 5366 Ha leopen on 
heore feire horsf biwrhen [1250 hiwre^e] mid f.tire pallc. 
C1300 K. Abis. 6453 Whan thco sonne to bote schynetli .. 
his eren with, A 1 his body he bywryeth. 1513 Douglas 
rEneis iv. iv. 16 Ane brusit mantill of Sydony With gold 
and perle the bordour all bewry [circumdata]. 
b. fg. 

c 1000 Metr. Boeth. iv. 93 Bio lease lot .. l>ewri^en 
mid wrcncum. a 1250 Owl «y Night. 673 5 if inuj> vvijmle 
inai hiwrco pat me pc heorte noht niseo. 

+ Bewry, v 3 Obs. [f. Be- i + Wry wk. v. ME. 
ivricn, OE ewrigian to stretch.] To wrest, distort. 

1513 Douglas sErtcis x. i. 80 Quhy that ony mycht per¬ 
vert or 511 bewry Thy commandmentis? 

fBeW'SCher, -schyre, -sher. 1. Northern 
form of Beausirb. 2. pi. The buttocks. 

la 1400 Merle Arth. 1047 His bakke and his bewschers, 
nnd his brode lender. 

Bewte, -toe,-tiful,-tious, obs. flf. Beauty, etc. 
Bewter, Scotch form of Bittern. 
t Bew’tynes. Obs. rare. = Beauty. 

c 1511 1st Fug. Bk. A liter. (Arb. t Introd. 2; All with feders 
bounden for there bewtynes and fayrenes. 

[Bewnnus (Hall.), eiTor for brwunne ; see 

Bewin.] 

Bex, obs. plural of Beak. 

Bey (b^i), sb. Forms: 6 by(e, 7 beye, bei, 
7- bey. [a. Osmanli bey 1 prince, governor/ mod. 
pronunciation of beg : see Beg sb .] 

A Turkish governor of a province or district: 
also a title of rank. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. i 63 The By who is the gouernour 
of the Hand. Ibid. II. 1. 176 You goe to the Bye, oncly 
for that he will inquire newesof you. 1649 Alcoran A iv 1 >, 
Bashaws, or Vice-Roys, Beyes, or Governors. 1687 Rycaut 
Hist. Turks • I. 250 Letters sent to the young Bei at Tunis. 
1768 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 27/2 The Basha of Bosnia 
being joined by the Bey of Romelia. 1813 Byron Br. 
Abydos u. xxi, And wouldst thou save that haughty Bey? 
Hence Beydom, Beyship. 

i860 Tristram Gt. Sahara ii. 37 The semi-independent 
beydom of Tittery. 1867 Standard 2 Mar., We..kept our 
remarks to his titles, his colonelcy, and his beyship. 
tBey, V. Obs. Forms : 1 b€san, blesan, bisan, 
bfoan, 2 be4en, 2-4 beion, 3-4 beie, beighe(n, 
beyghe(n, 4 bie, bnyen, bvr,en, 9 dial. bay. 
[Com. Teut.: OE. Anglian b{gan, WSax. bi$gan, 
blgan, bygan wk. vb. = OFris. beja, ON. bcygja 
(Sw. boja , Da. bbic\ OHG. bon gen (MIIG. bougen, 
mod.G. bengen), MDu. bbghen, Golh. baugjan , 
causal of biugan, bang, in OE . bugan, bt { ah to bow 
(intr.). In the 13th c. there was confusion be¬ 
tween this verb, and the primary bitten to Bow, 
partly because both verbs began to be used both 
transitively and intransitively, partly because of 
Vol. I. 


the ambiguity of the letter u (= ;7 or iP, so that 
bitten might be for OE. bugan , or OE. bygan. At 
length the strong verb took also a weak past 
bujede, buhde: see Bow. Bey, bay, is not found 
in literature after the 14th c., but seems to have 
survived in dialects.] 

1 . brans. To bend, cause to bow. 

c 888 K. /Elfrf.o Boeth. xxv, Hwelcne boh .. swclcc J>u 
began msege. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. .Mark xv. 19 [Hi] heora 
cneow bigdon. c 1160 Haft. G. ibid. Hire cneow beigdon. 
a 2225 Juliana 77 Wi 5 [bat) ilke ha bcide hire & beah duue- 
lunge Rdun bihefdet to per eorck*. t 1230 llali Meid. 3 Bei 
pin care, pat is beo Luhsum to mi larc. c 1300 Beket 1529 
\\ han 1 ne mai his huite so buye. a 2325 Maximon in Ret. 
Ant. I. 122 He chaungep al my He, Ant bu?eb me to 
groundc. [1851 Cumber/. Gloss., Bay, to bend.] 

2 . intr. To bend, bow. 

ri2o< Lav. 2051 Ah he mot node bcien pe non pe ibun 
den bio. a 1225.V/. Murker. 7 Bull nu ant bei to me. Ibid. 
22 Ant te bodi beidc . ant bch to per corde. <1230 Mali 
Met'd, 15 Pat hit ne broke ne beie. c 1300 A". A tis. 4373 
Theo spere was styf and nought no beyghed. 

Bey, obs. form of Boy ( Promp. Parv ). 
Beyape, variant of BE-iArn v. Obs. 

Beyard, obs. form of Bayard sbp 
Boye = both ; see Bo. 

+ Beyelp, Obs. In 4 b^olp. [ME. bi}elp{en 
f. bi-, Be- +je/pyn to Yelp.] brans. To talk loudly 
of, boast of, glory in. Also rcjl. with of. 

c 1314 Guy tFarw. <A.) 1455 pat tow schalt it bijelp nous 
Pal he is to <!ep y-brou^t. 1393 Gower Con/. III. 155 llow 
shulde I thanne me beyelpe .. of thy largesse. 

Beyend(e, obs. form of Beyond. 

Beyer * of both : see Bo. 

Beyete, obs. form of Beget ?». 

Beyght, obs. form of Bait. 

Boyke, -ynge, obs. form of Reek v., -ing. 
Beyl(e, obs. form of Bail sb.' 1 , 

Beyld, obs. form of Bield, Build. 

II Beylic, -lik b^ lik). Also beglick. [a. 
Osmanli begfik, /^'//^.jurisdiction of a beg ox Bey.] 
The domiriion or jurisdiction of a bey. 

x 733 North Lives III. 84 To Moral he left the beylic. 
1869 Rawlinson Ane. Hist. 77 The modern Beylik of Tunis. 

Ilence Bey lical a., of or belonging to a beylic. 
Eoylicat = beylic. 

1884 IJWkly Times 4 Jan. (Tunis), The Beylical doing of 
justice in times past. 1884 Fall Mall G. 20 Dec. 1 The 
beylicat was afterwards annexed. 

Beymc, obs. form of Beam. 

Beyn, obs. form of Bain a., and Been pa. pple. 
Beyne - both : see Bo. 

Beyond b/iyp*ncl), adv. and prep. Forms : 1 
bo-, biseondan, beiundan. 2 beseonden, 3 bi- 
Beonde^n, bijonndenn, 3-3 bi-, byyond e, 
-3onde, bi3ende, 4 be3ondo(n, be-, bijundo, 
4-6 beyend e, 5-6 beyonde, 6 by yonde, by- 
3end, 5- beyond. [OlC. begcondan. not found in 
other Teut. langs.: f. bi-, Be- indicating position 
4 gcottdan from the farther side OTetil. fan li¬ 
ana, f. *jand {in OVL.geond across, through, heyond. 
Cf. Goth, jaind yonder) 4 -ana advb. suffix : cf. 
Behind. The advb. fund, {jaind, geoml. belongs 
to the demonstr. pron. *jano*z, Goth, jains. OilG. 
jentr (stem jani- , OlC geon, Yon. Other deriva¬ 
tives in Gothic were jainar there ; jaimlre thither, 
jainpro lliencc. "bhe literal meaning of begcondan 
was thus * on yon side, on the farther side. Used 
either without (adv.) or with (prep.) an object.] 

A. adv. 

1 . On the farther side, farther away, at a greater 
distance. 

c 2000 ATfric Grant. 232 17 /erius, feor begeonilan. 1362 
Laxgl. P. PL A. 111. 105 Ichaue a kniht hette Conciencc 
com late from hi^onde [B. bi3unde]. e 1400 Maun ok v. 
xxxi. 314 With outen ony more rehercyng of.. marvaylles 
that ben be3onde. ri44o York Myst.x\\\. 59 And be-yondc 
is Bedleem. 1596 Sff.nser F. Q. in. i. 38 Ix>, where beyond 
he lyclh languishing. 1610 Shaks. Temp. n. i. 242 So high 
a hope, that cuen Ambition cannot pierce a winke beyond. 
1842 Tennyson Pal. Art 82 Beyond, a line of heights. 

2 . In addition, besides, over and above, rare. 

1886 Law Times LXXX. 193/1 This amount and his 

own damages beyond, he sought to recover in this action. 

B. prep. 

1 . Of position in space: On the farther side of. 
a. of a boundary, barrier, or intervening space. 
Beyond seas: out of the country; abroad. 

a 1000 AClfric Dent. i. s Bciundane lordane on Moab 
lande. c 2000 Ags. Gosp. John i. 28 On bepania bexeondan 
iordanen. cizos Lay. 28274 Al b^eonde perere Humbrc. 
a 2300 CursorM. 11306 Bi-yond pam bt wonnand nan. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. 1 Myn nusbond, quod she, is blende pe see. 
1599 Shaks. lien. Y, in. vi. 280 Beyond the Riucr wee’le 
encampe our selues, 1644 Milton Educ. ad init., Both here 
anti beyond the seas. 2725 De Foe Voy. round \l'orld{ 1840) 
258 The new world beyond the hills. 179a S. Rogers Pleas. 
Mem. 11.51 Beyond the western wave. 1848 Macaulay Eng. 
1 . 273 From 1646 to 1660 he had lived beyond sea. 

D. of an object regarded simply as a point in 
space: Past, further on than, at a more distant 
point or position than. 

1382 Wvclif 1 Sam. xx. 22 The arowis ben be3onde [1388 


bi3cndel thee. 2610 Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 247 She that Is 
(j)ueene of Tunis, she that dwels Ten leagues beyond mans 
life. 1821 Byron Cain it. i. 14 Thou shall behold The 
worlds beyond thy little world. 1846 Rusk in Mod. Paint. 
1 .11. § 4- iii. 296 Out of which rise the soft rounded slopes 
of mightier mountains, surge beyond surge. 1873 Kingsley 
Prose Idylls 96 While high overhead hung, motionless, 
hawk beyond hawk, buzzard beyond buzzard, kite beyond 
kite, as far as eye could see. 

2 . Of motion: To the farther side of, farther 
than, past, so as to leave behind. (Cf. 10.) 

a 1075 O. E. Citron, an. 1043 Godwine eorl and Sweden 
.. sewendon heom be^eondan s:e. c 2205 Lay. 29149 Sum 
fleh bi-3eonden mc. c 2305 St. Dunstan 103 in E. E.P. (1S62) 
37 Bijunde see he drou3. 1529 Rasi hiLPastyme, Hist. Brit. 

(1811) 97 Drove them.. by yonde Doram. 1556 Chron. Grey 
Priors (1852) 35 Barnes.. brake aw ays from them and w ent 
beyend see unto Luter. 1709 Popf. Ess. Crit. 49 Launch not 
beyond your depth, but be discreet. 1821 Keats Lamia 429 
His spirit pass'd beyond its golden bourn Into the noisy 
world. 1862 Spaloing Hist . Eng. Lit. 1876)372 Never able 
to pass a step beyond the self.drawn circle. 

t>. Ac- 

1690 Lockf. Hum. Pud. 11777* 1 . 275 It can proceed and 
pass beyond all those lengths. 1797 Washington li'rit. (2858) 
213 That France has stepped beyond the line of rectitude 
cannot be denied, a 1849 J. M angan Poems 1859)45^ Alb 
baffled reason cannot wander Beyond her chain, i860 Haw. 
ihorne Marb. Faun. iv. <1883147 '1 he story of this adventure 
.. made ils way beyond the usual gossip of the Forestieri. 

c.- Beside 5 a. rare. 

1834 M. Scott in Blaelno. Mag. XXXVI. 814 The excess 
of her joy .. had driven her beyond herself. 

t d. To go beyond', to 4 get round/ circumvent. 
1602 Life T. Cromwell iv. v. 120 We must be wary, else 
he’ll go heyond us. 1611 Bible i Thess. iv.6 That no man goe 
beyond and defraud his brother in any matter. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. J 'Ul, in. ii. 409 The king has gone beyond me. 

B. Towards the farther side of, farther than, past. 
(With look and equivalent verbs.) To look be- 
yond{ quot. 1597): to misconstrue, misunderstand. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. JV, iv. iv. 67 My gracious Lord, yon 
looke l>eyojid him quite. 1712 Stf.f.u: Speet. No. 302 »7 
Looking beyond (his gloomy Vale of Atlliction and Sorrow 
into tlie Joys of Heaven and Immortality. 1768 Blai id 
Miustr. 1. R.) Lofty souls who look beyond the tomb. 

4 . Of time : Past, later than. 

*597 Shaks, 0 Hen. //iv. iv. 57 My gi itfe .. m retches it 
selfe beyond the howreof death, c 1600 Souu. cxxii, Which 
shall .. remain Beyond all date, even to eternity. 1747 
Gray (bA Eton Coll. 34 No care beyond today. 1762 Hcmi 
Hist. Eng. 1826* V. xli. 228 Those who should remain be¬ 
yond that time., should be guilty of treason. 1816 J. 
Wilson City 0/ Plague 11. ii. 15, I have been kept from 
home, heyond my promised hour. 1853 C. Bronte Gillette 
xx. 236 We arrived safe at home about an hour and a half 
beyond our time. 

5 .fig. Outside the limit or sphere of, paM ; out 
of the grasp or reach of. 

Cover dale Xum. xxii. 18 Vet could I not go be¬ 
yonde y worde of the Lordc my God. 1595 Shaks. John tv. 
lii. 117 Beyond the infinite and botindlesse reach of mercie. 
1596 1 Hen. /V, 1. iii. 200 Imagination of some great ex¬ 

ploit Driues him beyond the bounds of Patience. 1597 — 
2 Hen. fi\ t. iii. 59 The Model! of a house Beyond his 
power to builde. 1605 Hi vwood 1 / know not me \Vks. 1874 

I. 210 Shoomaker, you goe a little beyond your last. 1651 
Hobbes Leviat/t. 111. xxxiii. 201 A time past, beyond (he 
memory of man. 1760 Goi.dsm. 07 . IV. Ixx. (Globe) 20 2 
It was beyond one man’s strength to remove it. 1856 
Frouue Hist. Eng. '1858 * I. i. 53 A detail of the working of 
the trade laws would be beyond my present purpose. 1869 

J. M ART1NEAU Ess. II. 76 Some offences .. are beyond de¬ 
tection. 1885 Sin L. Cave in Law Times' Rep. LII. 620 2 
Wc cannot go beyond the written agreement. 

b. To be beyond a person v colloq.): to pass his 
comprehension. 

1812 Miss Austen Mans/. P. 11847* HI- *• 280 This is be¬ 
yond me. said he. 

6. esp. with nouns expressing an action or a state 
of mind, as belief, doubt , endurance , expectation , 
question, etc.: Not within the range of, not ac¬ 
cording to, past, surpassing. 

2602 Shaks. Jut. C. ti. ii. 25 These things are beyond all vse. 
1610 — Temp . it. i. 50 Which is indeed almost beyond credit. 
1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. iv. 135 Tis beyond even an 
Atheist’s Credulity. 2701 W. Wotton Iltst. Rome 285 His 
Spectacles were almost beyond belief. 1758 Bp. New ton 
Dissert. xvii.Wks. II. 400 Adversiiy. .often procures friends 
beyond hope and expectation. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I. 197 France was now, beyond all doubt, the greatest 
power in Kurope. 

7 . Exceeding in quantity or amount, more than. 
(As with above, the phrase heyond a hundred, etc. 
may be lhe subject of a sentence, j 

V a 1500 Battle Egyngec. 238 in Ha/I. E . P. P. II. 102 
There dyed by yonde .vii. score vpon a day. 1605 Loud. 
Prodigal 1. i. 220 Doth he spend beyond the allowance I 
left him ? 1653 Walton Angler i. 34 When he was beyond 
Seventy years of age he made this description. 1885 Law 
Rep. XXIX. Chanc. Div. 528 To an amount far beyond their 
value. 

8 . Surpassing in quality or degree, exceeding, 
superior to; more than. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. v. 51 The Shepherd's homely 
Curds .. Is farre beyond a Princes Dclicates. 1628 Dtcnv 
Voy. Medit. 55 Were so much beyond our vessels in sayling. 
1634 Milton Counts 813Delight Beyond the blissof dreams. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones (1836) 1 . 1. xi. 52 His shoulders 
were broad beyond all size. 1873 Tristram MoabW. 35 Our 
guide, looking on game as far beyond names in importance. 

b. Beyond measure ^advb. phr,): more than 
what is meet or moderate; exceedingly, excessively. 
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1526 Tikdalf. Mark vii. 37 They .. were beyondc measure 
astonyed [so t6xx]. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Skr.u ii. 90 Shrow’d 
and fro ward, so beyond all measure. 1875 Jowett Plato 
led. 2) I. 89, 1 am delighted beyond measure. 

9 . In addition to, besides, over and above ; in 
negative and interrog. sentences almost = Kxcept; 
cf. Besides B 2 and 3. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. i. 281 Ouer and blende the citccs. 
1593 Hookes Eccl. Pol. t. xi. § 4 Somewhat beyond and 
above alt this. 1613 Shaks. lien. VII /, ill. i. 135 Bring 
me a constant woman to her Husband, One that nc’re 
dream'd a Ioy, beyond his pleasure. 1761 Hume Hist . 
Eng. (1826) II. cxi. App. 112 The Conqueror ordained that 
the barons should be obliged to pay nothing beyond their 
stated services. 1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. 11. vi. No prospect 
of breakfast beyond elemental liquid. 1851 Dixon IV. Penn 
xvi. (1872) 134 Beyond his labours as a preacher, he com¬ 
posed .. twenty-six books of controversy. 

10 . When beyond= * farther than,’ 'more than,’ 
introduces an adverbial extension of the predicate, 
ihe clause in which it occurs is often contracted ; 
They prospered beyond other men - 1 beyond the 
measure in which other men prospered ’; / zoent 
a step beyond Whist on — * beyond the point to 
which he went.’ 

1578 Gude Godety Ball. 127 11 is bemis send he hes out 
far Be3ond vthcr stem is all [/. e. beyond the distance to which 
all other stars have sent theirs]. 1631 Gouge God's Ar ♦ 
rows i. § 29. 44 They go in inhumane cruelty beyond the 
Heathen, 1667 Milton P. L. x. 805 That were to extend 
His Sentence beyond dust and Natures Law. 1758 Boa- 
LASE Xat. Hist. Comm. xix. § ;. 232 The plant grows luxu¬ 
riant beyond what we have in Cornwall. 1766G0LDSM. Vie. 
Wake/, ii. (1806' 6, 1 even went a step beyond Whiston in 
displaying my principles. 1848 Macaulay llist. Eng. !. 154 
The discarded warriors prospered beyond other men. 

C. quasi -sb. That which lies on the other side 
or farther away, the remote or distant; that which 
lies beyond our present life or experience. 

1581 Savilf. Tacit us* Hist. iv. viii. 174 Beyond [utter/ora] 
he honored and admired, but professed to follow the pre¬ 
sent estate. 1835 Lvttox Rienzi x. viii, Each is the yearn¬ 
ing for the Great Beyond, which attests our immortality. 
1876 Mozlev 6/m*. Serin, iii. 47 Love .. wants a beyond, 
and no being that is without this beyond can duly answer 
to it as an object. 1885 J. Martinf.au Eth. Theory I. 2S1 
They are the All, with no beyond. 

b. The bach of beyond : a humorous phrase for 
ever so far off, some very out of the way place. 

1816 Scott Antiq. 1 . 37 Jam. t You .. whirled them to 
the hack of beyont to look at the auld Roman camp. 1853 
I >e (Juincfy Sp. Mil. Xnn Wks. III. 12 Which port (accord¬ 
ing to a smart American adage ■ is to be looked for at the 
back of beyond. 1883 Sievfnson Si tv. Squatters 151 In 
the fastnesses of Nature, forests, mountains, and the back 
of man's beyond. 

D. Comb, t Beyond-sea a/ti. B 1), ultramarine, 
outlandish, foreign ; hence + beyond-sea-ship, hu¬ 
morously applied to a foreign prince (cf. lordship . 

1498 Will. 0/Petyt (Somerset Hob Ij pairc of beyond see 
shetes. 1534 Eng. Ch , Jum/ture 209 A paynted cloth of 
beyond see werk. 1578 I.ytf. Doaoens 580 The garden 
Mallow called the winter or beyond see roose. Ibid. 682 
The red beyondsea Goosebcrie. 1611 Bkaum. & Fl. Philas- 
tee iv. ii, I never loved his beyond-sea-hhip. 1639 Fuller 
Holy I Car iv, viii. 1840) 192 Henceforward the beyond-sea 
world took notice of him. 1711 J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 
10 Excessive Lust of Novelty., has stung many with an 
Itch of bringing in beyond-Sea words. 

f Beycrnds, prep. Obs. Only in Wyclif, as 
bbendis, bijondis, by;ondes. [f. prec. + advh. 
suffix -.<■.] = Beyond. 

1382 Wyclif Mark iii. 8 Fro Ydume and bi^endis [1388 
bi^ondis] Jordan. — 2 Cor.x. 16 Also for to prechc intotho 
thtngis that ben by^ondes 3011. 

Bey re - of both: see Bo, 

Beysaunee, obs. form of Be usance. 

Beysc, be33sc, obs. forms of Bask a. bitter. 
Beyt(e, obs. form of Bait. 

Bez, beze: see Bus- and Bezantlek. 

Bezaar, bezahar, obs. forms of Bezoar. 
Bezaleelian, -elian (hezalrlian), a. [f. 
Bezaleel, - lei , the name of the artificer mentioned 
in Exod. xxxi., sometimes used connotatively.] 
Worthy of Bezaleel, or of a cunning workman. 

1x609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. v. (1623) Kiv, Their Hexa- 
gonia no Bezaleel For curious Art may passe or imitate.] 
1878 T. Sinclair Mount 289 They all are bezaleelian, skill 
within skill. 

t Beza‘n, sbObs. rare- 1 . [a. Du. bezaan 
mizen sail, ad. Sp. mesana or It. mezzana mizen.] 
Apparently used in Eng. in the sense of a small 
sailing vessel. 

1662 Pepys Diary 5 Sept., Saw the yacht .. set out from 
Greenwich with the little Dutch bezan. 

Bezant, byzant (be-zant, b/za-nt), Forms : 
3 ( Orntin) besjsannt, 3-7 besand(e, 4 (//.) be- 
saunce, 4-5 besaund(o, -unt(e, -wnt, bessant, 
-aun, 4-9 besantfe, bezaunde, -nt, 6 beasaunte, 
beisand, 6-7 (//.) basence, beazance, 7-9 bi-, 
byzant, 7- bezant, [a. OF. besan (pi. besan z) 

L. byzantius (sc. 7111mmus) Byzantine (coin), from 
Byzantium, where it was first struck; cf. Byzan¬ 
tine. Poems e 1400 show the accentuation be zant .] 

1 . A gold coin first struck at Byzantium or 
Constantinople, and seemingly identical with the 


Roman solid ns or an reus, but afterwards varying 
in value between the English sovereign and half- 
sovereign, or less. It was current in Europe from 
the 9th century, and in England, till superseded 
by the noble, a coin of Edw. Til. There were also 
silver Bezants worth from a florin to a shilling. 
Used by Wyclif to translate both the Latin words 
latentum and drachma. 

c t2oo Ormin 8102 He ^afT hise cnihhtess pa Fifltb 1*33- 
sannz to mede. 1297 R. Glouc. 409 Yyftv housend besans, 
he sende hem. a 1300 Cursor M. 4104 par was ioseph in 
seruage said. For tuenti besands Ire r. oesaundes, besauntis]. 
c 1314 Guy JVnntK (A.) 2474 An hundred hessauns gif V the. 
1382 Wyclif Matt. xxv. 15 To oone he 3aue fyue talentis 
or besauntis. 1388 — Luke xv. 8 What womman hauynge 
ten besauntis. 'ia 1400 Morte Arth, 3253 Bruches and be- 
saumez and of>er bryghte stonys. e 1400 Roland 411 Tok 
of the hcthvn broche or bessant. 1494 Fabyas yh. 374 One 
is called a bezaunde imperiall, & y e other a bezaunt ducall. 
c 1500 Kennedy Agst. Month-thnnkl. iii, Brotches, beisands, 
robbis, & rings. 1577 Test. 12 Patriarchs (1604) 144 They 
ask two basences of gold. 1611 .Si i- kd H/st. Of. Brit. ix. 
vii. 32 They should pay twentie thousand B bants. 1653 
Urquiiart Rabelais 1. xxxi, A thousand l>esans of gold. 
1820 Scott Ivan hoe vii, Here, Isaac, lend me a handful of 
byzarns. 1875 Jksons Money ix. 97 In Anglo-Saxon times 
gold byzants from Byzantium were used in England. 

2 . The offering made by the kings of England 
at the sacrament, or at festivals. 

1667 E. Chamber la yne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 11. xii. 11743) 9 8 
The gold offered hy the King at the Altar, when he receives 
the Sacrament .. is still called the Byzant. 1762 Gentl. 
Mag. 599 The King's [offering] is a byzant, or wedge of 
gold, value 30/. 

3 . Her. A gold roundel representing the above 
coin plain and unstamped : according to Littre, 
originally signifying that the bearer had heen in 
the Iloly Land. Also at 1 rib. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Ciij b, This is calde a besant 
cros for it is made all of hesanttis .. He berith gowles a cros 
besauntid. 1572 Bossf.wkli. Annorie 11. 79 Plates are of 
dignitie nexte vnto the besauntes.. whichc arealwayes of a 
golden colour. 1610 Guillim Heraldry iv. xix. (1660' 357 If 
they [Roundles] be Or, then we call them Bcsants. 1864 
Boutell Her. Hist. 4- Pop. v. 25 In the instances of the 
Bezant and the Plate. 

Bezantin(e, obs. form of Byzantine. 
Bez-antler (bu»-, h/hinrntlai). Forms: 7 
bezantelier, beas antlier, bcantler, 7-9 bez- 
antler, bczantler, S-9 bes-antler, 9 bees-antler, 
bis-antler. [f. bcz-. Bes- secondary + Antler. 
A word of unfixed form, also called bay antler, 
and varied as bay-, bez-, beze-tyne.] The second 
branch or ‘start’ of a deer’s horn, next above the 
brow-antler (or antler proper;. 

1598 Man wood Lawes Forest iv. § 6 16151 46 The Brow, 
antlier, or Beasftntlier. x6ioGuii.i.im Heraldry\\\.x\\\ (1660) 
i 63 Skilfull Woodmen describing the head of a Hart do 
call the Next above there unto [i. e. the Browantelicrs] .. 
Bezantcliers. [1611 Cotcr.. Snraudoiilier, the beankler or 
second branch of a Deeres head. — tutrcutoniller .. the 
Bcaneler of a Bucke.] 1664 Power E.\p. Philos. 1. 11 With 
little brandies and twigs dike Bezanteliers> springing out of 
them. 1678 PiMLLirs (App.) Bezantler, the .. next branch 
of the Haris-horn to Browantler, which is the lowest, 1855 
Owen / 'ertebr.An. <1868 ! H. 6 i 3 l is branches are the Hynes* 

.. the first or lowest branch is the * brow-tyne/ the second 
is the 4 be/e ' or 4 hez tyne.’ 1874 T. Bell Bri*. Quadrnp. 
349 The branches or antlers .. as the brenv-antler, bez- 
antler, and royal. 1884 Jefferies Red Deer iv. 71 Above 
the 4 burr’ came the brow-antlier, now the brow-point; next 
the hez-antlier, now the hay. 

Bezanty (b/za nti). ppl. a. I/cr. Also 7-9 
bezantee. In 5 englished as besautid, be¬ 
sauntid. [a. F. besan tec, f. besan l. Bezant.] 
Charged with or formed of bezants. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans , Her. C iij b, He berith gowles a 
cros besauntid. c 1630 Risnox Sum. Devon § 192 (1810) 206 
These Vaultorts bear a border be/antce in their coat-armour. 
1864 Boutell Her. Hist. A Pop. xs-. ted. 3> 174 The brothers 
De La Zouche severally bear gules bezantee, and azure 
bezantee. 1877 L. Jf.witt Half-hrs. Eng. Antiq. 194 The 
lion rampant within a kordure bezanty. 

Bezaor, -zar(d, -zas, obs. forms of Bezoar. 
Bezaunce, ohs. form of Bkisanck. Bezants. 
Beze: see Bes- and Bez-antler. 

Bez echo, bezeik, obs. forms of Beseech. 
Bezel (bc'zel). Forms: 7 bezell, -ill, boasel, 
bizel, bozlo, 7-S beazil, 8 bezil, bazil, (9 beazel), 
7- basil, bezel, S- bezil. [a. OF. *be$el , *bezcl , 
in niod.F. biscan , bizcau (cf. Sp. biscC , also bast'le ; 
of unknown origin; it may be dim. of bis , bcz , or 
contain that word. (It does not represent med.L. 
bisalus.) Cf. Bf.lef, Bevel.] 

1 . A slope, a sloping edge or face: csp. that of 
a chisel or other cutting tool (commonly basilD 
1611 Cotcr., Biscan , a bezle, beze ling, or scuing ; such a 
slopenessc, or slope form, as is in the point of an yron 
leaucr, chizle, &c. 1677 Moxon Meet*. Exerc. (J.) These 
chissels are not ground to such a basil as the joiner's chissels. 
17*1 Bailey, Basil is the Sloping edge of a chissel. 1823 
Nicholson Pract. Build. 225 Edge-tools are sharpened, by 
applying the basil to the convex surface [of a grind-stone]. 

2 . The oblique sides or faces of a cut gem ; 
spec, the various oblique faces and edges of a bril¬ 
liant, which lie round the 4 table’ or large central 
plane on the upper surface, comprising the 8 star- 


facets, 16 skill-facets, and 8 lozenges. [Cf. Sp. 
bis cl 4 edge of a looking-glass, or crystal plate.'] 
l8 39*75 Ure Diet. Arts II. 25 Upper skill-facets are 
wrought on the lower part cf the bezil, and terminate in 
the girdle; star-facets are wrought on the upper part of 
the bezil, and terminate in the table; lozenges are formed 
by the meeting of the skill- and star-facets on the bezil. 

3 . 1 The groove and projecting flange or lip by 
which the crystal of a watch or the stone of a 
jewel is retained in its setting.’ 

1616 Bcllokar, Bezill. 1623 Cockf.ram Bezell, the 
broad place of a Ring where the stone is set. 1658 Row¬ 
land MoHj/cfs Theat. Jus. 968 In the uttermost part of the 
wings, as if it were four Adamants glistering in a beazil ol 
Hyacinth. 1680 Land. Gaz. No. 1499/4 One silver (watch] 

. .the hours in form of Diamonds, the Out-case holes with 
Bizels for the sound of the Bell. 1783 Ainsworth Lai. 
Diet. tMorell) iv. s. v. Gyges , When he turned the beazil to 
the palm of the hand. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 4$6 
The partitions that separate the lenses, or rather Bezels in 
which they are set. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring 12 A long 
oval bezel chased in intaglio. 

4 . Comb, bezelwise adv. } sloping, bevelled. 

1727 Bradley Font. Diet. s.v. Chimney , The Sides of the 

Frame and Trap are made slope or bezelwise. 

Bezel (be'zel), v. Also 7 basil, [f. prec. sb.] 
trails. To grind (a tool> down to an edge ; to cut 
to a sloping edge, to bevel. 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) 185 The Chissels .. are 
Basil d away on both the flat sides. 1715 Desaculiers 
Fires l/upr. 122 Instead of rabbiting the Frame and Trap- 
Door, let both be bezell'd or sloap’d. 

Bezel(I, variant of Bezzlk v. Obs. 

Bezelling. (be*zeliij), vbl. sb. Also 7 bezeling. 
9 bezilling. [f. Bezel f -ingL] Collective ap¬ 
pellation of that which forms a bezel. 

1611 Cotcr., Biseau, a bezle, bezeling, or scuing. 1866 
Bi-icKMOkK Cradock X. xxviii. No bezilling, no jewel what¬ 
ever. 

Bezenge, obs. form of Besinoe. 

Bezer, obs. form of Bezoar. 

II Bezesteen (be‘zist/n). Also 7 besestano, 
bisestano, 7-8 besestein, S bezestan, 9 bezes- 
tein. [a. (directly or through Fr. or It.) Turk. 

bazistdn, originally a Pers. word meaning 
1 clothes market.’] An exchange, bazaar, or market¬ 
place in the East. 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Besestein , au F.xchange or the 
chief Market-place among the Turks. 1696 Phillips, Be¬ 
sts tano, a Burse or Exchange for Merchants. 1736 Bailey, 
Bezestan .. a Burse or Exchange. 1849 Cukzon Visits 
Monast. 35 Some of the bezesteins and principal bazaars arc 
closed at twelve o'clock. 1864 Sala /'m round Clock 267 
Behold the Bezesteen of borrowed money. 

[I Bezetta ,bfze-ta . [Corruption of U.pezzetta. 
dim. of pezza a Piece of cloth ; defined in Tom- 
maseo’s Diet, as ‘piece of cloth, usually of cotton, 
which when nibbed gives a red stain, and is used 
for rouging.’] * A dye or pigment prepared by 
dipping linen rags in solutions of certain colouring 
matters’ Watts Diet. Chan. I. 583. 

1863 Watts Diet. Client. I. 583 Red bezetta is coloured 
with cochineal, and is used as a cosmetic. Ibid., Blue be¬ 
zetta. .chiefly used for colouring the rind of Dutch cheeses. 
Bezil, variant of Bf.Z 7 .le v. Obs. 

Bezique (bezik). Also 9 baziquo. [cor¬ 
ruption of F. besigue, besy: of unknown origin.] 
A game of cards, in which the name 4 Bezique ’ is 
applied to the occurrence in one hand of the knave 
of diamonds and queen of spades. 

1861 Macvt. Mag. Dec. 138 Bazique is a game, probably 
of later invention, and of quite a novel kind .. The knave 
of diamonds and queen of spades together, form Bazique, 
and score four. 1869 Eng. Meets. 24 Dec. 367/1 B6zique is 
a very amusing game for two or four persons. 

Bezle, obs. form of Bezel. 

Bezoar (brzo-u, bc'z<?,aj). Forms: 6 besert, 
bezer, 6-7 bezahar, 6-8 bezaar, bezar, 7 beso- 
bard, besar, beazar, beazer, bazar, bezor, bea- 
zoar,bezaor, boezar,8besaar,bezard, 7^9-oard, 
-oart, 7“ bezoar. [Like mod.L. bezahar, bezaar , be¬ 
zoar {bezardicum, lapis bezoarlieus), Sp .bezaar,bezar, 
bezoar, F. bezahar , bezar , bezoar, bezoard\ ad. Arab. 
baza hr or^jkjjb bddizahr , ad. Per. pdd-zahr 

counter-poison, antidote, bezoar stone; f. zahr 
poison. In 17th c. Eng., as in F. and Sp., bezahar , 
bezaar was reduced to two syllables, bezar , beazar, 
beazer (b^'zaj), of which the mod. pronunc. would 
be regularly (bf*z5i). The spelling bezoar (for be¬ 
zaar) appears to be of mod.L. origin ; it has in¬ 
fluenced the pronunciation given in dictionaries 
since the end of last century.] 

+ 1 .gen. A counter-poison or antidote. Obs. (In 
later writers taken as a fig. use of sense 2a: hence, 
also, bczoar-stonc.) 

1507 Gerard Herbal 11. ccclxxiy. (1633) 969 This root 
Anthora is the Bezoar or counterpoison to that Thora. 1607 
Tops ell Serpents 775 The juice of Apples being drunk, and 
Endive, are the proper Bezoar against the venom of a 
Phalangie. 1637 Earl Monmouth Rom. <$ Tarquin 208 
Valour is a kinde of Besar, which comforts the hearts o( 
subjects, that they may the better endure a Tyrants venome. 
1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 78 Every Thing that 
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frees the Body from any Ailment, is called the Bezoar of 
that Ailment. 

b. 1658 Rowland Mouffet's Theat. Ins . 929 A Hornet is 
the Bezoar stone for its own wound. 

2 . Various substances formerly held as antidotes : 
spec . a. A calculus or concretion found in the 
stomach or intestines of some animals, chiefly 
ruminants, formed of concentric layers of animal 
matter deposited round some foreign substance, 
which serves as a nucleus. Often called bezoar - 
stone. (The ordinary current sense.) 

The original sort was the lapis bezoar orientate , obtained 
from the wild goat of Persia and various antelopes, etc.; 
the lapis bezoar occidentale , obtained from the lamas of 
Peru, was less valued; the chamois yielded German bezoar. 

1580 Fkamrton Joyf. News 126 The stone is called the 
Bezaar, beyug .. approved good against Venome. 1585 in 
Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. 11 . 420 hem, a besert stone. 1615 
Crook y. Body of Man 230 Diuisible into many shcls or 
hushes like a Bezoar stone. 16zz K. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
(1847)74 The becunia, and other beasts, which breed the 
beazer stone. 1638 Shirley Mart. Soldier in. iv. in Bul- 
!cn O. PI. (1882) f. 217 A true rare Quintessence Extracted 
out of Orieniall Bezar. 1670 J. Nakbrough in Burney 
Discov. S. Sea in. xiii. (1813) 333, I had his [a guanaco’s] 
paunch opened to search for the Beroar stone. 1749 Phil. 
Trans. XLV 1 . 120 R h i noce ro s - Be zoars, which 1 supposed 
were taken out of the Stomach or Guts of that large Animal. 
1774 Goldsm. AVi/. Hist. (1862) 1 . it. iii. 307 The concretion 
sometimes found in the stomach of these animals [the 
charaoisj, called the German Bezoar. 1849 Tood Cyct. 
Anat. «y Phys. IV. 85/1 The oriental bezoard, a resinous in* 
testinal calculus. 1882 Catal. Museum St. Bart hot. Hosp. 
1 . 543 (No. 293) Section of a Bezoar, composed chiefly of 
Pirnc Acid. Its nucleus is a date-stone. 

fb. Alleged stones or concretions of various 
kinds. (Usually due to ignorance of the origin of 
the prec.) Obs. 

1477 Norton Ord. Ateh. in Ash in. (1652) 72 Bezoars of 
t he Nl ine. 1594 .Blunde\ j 1. Exere. v. i.\. ted. 71550 This stone 
Bezar groweth in a concavity in manner ofa girdle about two 
handfull long and three inches broad, 1607 Topsell Pour./. 
Beasts 100 *1 he hart, .sendelh forth certain tears, which are 
turned into a stone called ‘bezahar.’ 1618 Rep. E. Ind. 
Comp, in Jas. Mill Brit. India l.j. ii. 23 On the island of 
Borneo, efiamonds, bezoar stones, and gold, might be ob¬ 
tained. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (.1677) 358 The soil 
nberous in rich Slones, as Diamonds, Chrysolites, Onyx, 
Magnets and Bezoars. 

t C. Applied to various medicinal preparations. 
1706 Phillips, Bezoar Minerale , a Chymical Preparation 
of Butter of Antimony. Bezoar-Animate, the Livers 
and Hearts of Vipers dry’d in the Sun and powder’d. 1710 
T. Ft’LLKK Phariu. Extemp. 309. 1807 Aikin Dict.Chem., 
Bezoard Mineral is a perfect oxyd of Antimony. 

t 3 . transf. The wild goat of Persia, Ihe best- 
known source of the calculus (2 a). In later times 
called bezoar-goat; so bezoar antolope. Obs. 
(Early writers confound beazer and beaver .) 

1611 Cotgr., Bezoard ..breeds in the maw of ihc Goat 
called a Beazer. 1620 Ford Line a K 60 Their places ami 
honours are hunted after as the beazarfor his prcservaliucs. 
1670 Phil. Trans. V. 1177 The Oriental Bezoar .. being a 
Savage Animal like a kid. 1774 Goldsm. Mat. /fist. (iS6u> 
1 . 11. iii. 3o8 The Bezoar goat, .is the animal famous for that 
concretion in the intestines .. called the oriental bezoar- 
1781 tr. Bnjfods Nat. Hist. VI. 407 note , The bezoar anti¬ 
lope., is one of the animals which produce the bezoar. 

4 . Attrib. and Comb ., as bezoard’extract, etc. 

1641 French Distill, ii. (1651) 60 Which may be called a 
Bezoard extract. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 743 The Bezoar- 
like virtue of such stones. 1709 G. Wilson Chym. i, ted. 3) 
13 One Pound more of new Bezoart Spirit of Nitre. 

Bezoar die, -artic (bez^aidikj-autik), a. and 
sb. [ad. mod.L. bezoar die ns, -arlicus \ a. F. bezoard, 
bezoart, Bezoau ; see -it\] 

A. cuij. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, be¬ 
zoar; having its properties; serving as antidote. 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2082 Wont to breed Bezoardick 
stones. 1713 tr. Pomct's Hist. Drugs I. 39 Angelica is .. 
Cordial, Bezoar tick, and Alcxipharmack. 1835 Penny 
Cyct. I V. 361 Any substance, .thought to possess important 
qualities was termed bezoardie, to indicate its value. 

B. sb. A bezoardie drug; an antidote ; a remedy. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med, 111, xxii. 396 The Bczoartick .. is 
the present cure for all poysons and Fcauers. 1684 tr. 
Tenet's Merc. Comfit . ill. 92 Guaiacum .. 1 have used .. as 
the Bezoardick of this Disease. 1727 Bradley Pant. Diet, 
s.v. Bezoar Stone, All Medicines contrary to Poison are 
called Bezoardicks. 1819 Rees Cyct. s.v. 

t Bezoardical, -tical, <i.= prec. Obs. 

a 1644 ( hjllingw. Ser/u. v, § 52 The healing Bezoartical 
Virtue of Grace. 1693 Sir T. Blount Nat. Hist. 36 Every 
thing good against Poysons, iscommonly term’d Bezoardical. 

t Bezonian ^bta?u*nian), Obs. Also 6 bezo- 
nion, 6- bi-, besonian. [f. It. bisogno , Sp. bisofio 
see Besonio). The ending is perh. -ax, as in 
Oxonian , etc.] 

a, A raw recruit, b. ;as a term of contempt) 
Needy beggar, base fellow, knave, rascal. 

159* Nasiie P. Penilesse Wks. 1883-4 11 . 86 Trod vmler 
foule of cucry inferior Besonian. 1593 Siivks. 2 lien. V I, 
iv. 1, 134 Great men oft dye by vilclc Bezonions. 1597 — 
2 /fen. IV, v. iii, 115 Bezonian, speake, or dye. 1611 Cotgr., 
Bisongne\$tz c Besogne], a raskall, bisoman, base humored 
kcoundrell. 1632 Massinger Maid0/Hon. iv. i, For half 
a mouldy biscuit, sell herself To a poor bisognion. 1843 
Lytion Last Bar. 1. xi. Out on ye, cullions and bezonians ! 

Bez tyne; see under Bez-antleh. 
t Be’zzle, v. Obs, exc. dial. Forms: 5 besil, 
6 beizle, 7 beezel, bezel, bezzel, bizle, bizel, 8 


bezil, bozzil, 7- bezzle. [Late M E. besil, a. OF. 
besiter, besillier, bczillcr, to lay waste, ravage, de¬ 
stroy; shortened form of embesi liter: sec Embezzle.] 
General sense ; To make away with waslefully. 

1 1 . trans. To plunder, spoil; to make away 
with (the properly of others'. Obs. Cf. Faihezzi.e. 

<-1430 Lydg. Boc/tas v. xvi. (1554' 132 b, That he should 
hauebesiled the Of Chartage. 1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 94 
Her sweet showes and faire lookes shall beizle harts. 1611 
Beaum. & Fl. Ent. Burn. Pest. 1. iii, 1 have laid up a little 
fur my younger son Michael, and thou thinkst to’bezzle 
that, c 1612 Fletcher Woman's Prize iv. i. 115/2, I must 
be shut op and my substance bezel’d. 1720 St ends Sit me. 
iSlrype 1754) II. vt. iii. 626/2 To suffer no manner of person 
to bezil or purloin. .out of the said park any timber. 

2 . intr. To make away with a large quantity nf 
food or especially drink; to drink to excess, to 
guzzle, to revel. 

1604 Dhkkkr Honest Wk. Wks. 3873 11. 113, 1 wonder 
how the inside of a Taueme lookes now. Oh when shall 
I bizle, bizle? 1612 T. Tavloh Comm. Titus \. 7 <1610' 143 
It Ls loo much for a minister to lie be/clling in the delight 
uf his last. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter it. 12 (18651 453/1 
He that will he sober when others bezzle.. is branded with 
the name of puritan. 1721 Bailey, Bezzle U/.d. to Beastle 1 , 
to guzzle, tipple.or drink hard. 1875 Whitby Gloss. \ Iv. D, 5 ., 
Beb or Bezzle , to drink. 

b. trans. To make away with or consume (drink', 
waste or squander (one’s money . Obs. or dial. 

1617 J. Tayi.dk (Water P. > Traz\ Wks. (1630) 78 2, 13 or 
14 brewings haue beene. .stayed in the Townc, as not suffi- 
dent to be beezeled in the Country. [1775 Collikh iim 
Bobbin) Ttanmus <y Meaty Wks. (1862 54, 1 drank inch 
Pint o Ele..l cawd for another, on [=a»d] bezzilt tat to*». 
Ibid. 55 In i’dd’n [ = an ye had] bezzilt owey moor bra.", 
inney [ = than ye] hadd’11. 1875 Lane. Gloss. 37 Bezzle, to 
waste, to squander; generally applied tu drinking . 

+ Be'zzle, sb. Obs. rare , Also 7bezell. [f. prec.] 
A hard drinker, a bouscr. 

1592 N.vshe/’. Penilesse ied. 2) 12, t Foule drunken bez/le. 
1597 lh\ Hall Sat. v. ii, The swolne bezell at an alehouse 
fyre, That tonnes in gallons to his bursten paunch. 

+ Be’zzled, ppl. a. Obs. cxc. dial. Also beazled. 
[f. as prec. + -kd.] ■ Wasted, spent, wont out, ex¬ 

hausted ; muddled with drinking). 

1604 Marsion M a leant. <T.>, Wondvr of thy erruur will 
strike dumb Thy herd'd sense. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss. 
s.v. Beazled , lie eunies home tired of an evening, but not 
beazled like boys who go to plough. 

f Be zzler. Obs. Also 7 beazler. [f. as prec. 
+ -ek.] One who drinks much, a tippler, bouser. 

a 1593 H. Smith Scr/n. <1637)473 If they had been Epi¬ 
cures, and Libertines, and Bea/lers, God would not have 
heard his prayer for them. 1601 Jack Drum's Entert. 
16161 Aiij.iR.j The shewing home bezelers discourse. 

t Be’zzling, vbl. sb. Obs. Also 6 bezeling, 7 
bezelling, bezzeling, bisseling. [f. as prec. + 
-iso*.] Drunken revelry or dissipation, bousing. 

1599 Marsion Sc. Vitlanic 11. vii. 206 I'hat diuinc part i.> 
soak’t away in sinne, In seiisuall lust, and midnight bezel- 
ing. 1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. (1851) 196 They that 
spend iheir youth in loitering, bezzling, and harlotting. 

t Be^zziing, ppl. a. Obs. [f. as prcc. + -JXti-.] 
That drinks hard ; bousing, swilling. 

1617 J. Taylor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. (1630) So \ Gug- 
magog, or our English Sir John Falstaff were but shrimps 
to tins bez/eling Bombards latitude, altitude, and cras¬ 
situde. 

|| Bhang, bang (b;cij\ Forms : 6-y bangue, 
7-9 bang, 9 bhang; (also 7 bange, 7-S banque, 

8 bank, 9 beng, benj, bhnng . [A word widely 
spread in Eastern langs : in Urdu, and various 
Indian langs., bhang, bhang , bhnng\ in Peis., bang 
(whence Arab, banj, benj ; all from Skr. bhaiigd 
hemp. Its first European form was the Pg. bangue. 
also the earliest form in Eng.; bang (representing 
the Pers.) has prevailed since c 1675 ; bhang has 
become frequent during the present century, and is 
plymologica]ly preferable.] 

'File native name of the Indian variety of the 
common 1 Icmp, which in warm countries develops 
narcotic and intoxicating properties. In India the 
leaves and seed-capsules are chewed or smoked, or 
eaten mixed up into a sweetmeat, and sometimes 
an infusion of them is drunk. The name is some¬ 
times extended to an intoxicating substance pre¬ 
pared from the resinous exudation of the plant, 
called by the Arabs hashish. 

[1563 Garcia de Orta Simples e Drogas 26 (transl.), All 
he had to do was to eat a little bangue.] 1598 W. Phillips 
Linsehotens Trav. Itul. 19 Many kinds of Drogues, as 
Amfton, or Opium, Camfura, Bangue. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. h. v. 1. v. (1651) 392 Another [herb] called Bange, like 
in effect to Opium. <1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 72 In 
the orieniall countries—as Cambaia, Calicut .. thcr is a 
drink call’d ‘ Banque/ which is rare and precious. 1673 
I-rmk Ace. E. India (1598)91 (Y.) Bang (a pleasant in¬ 
toxicating Seed mixed with Milk). 1727 A. Hamilton Acc. 
E. Ind. 1 . 131 (V.) Before they engage in fight they drink 
Bang, 1782 T. Arnold Insanity 11. 254 A preparation of a 
poisonous vegetable called Banque. 1838 Loudon Eneyct. 
Plants 1083 The .. intoxicating Turkish drug called Bang 
or Haschisch. 1859 Lang Wand. India 47, 1 took to opium 
and smoking bhnng (hemp). 1866 Livings TONIS Jrnl. i. 
(1873) 1. 29 Bhang is not smoked, but tobacco is. 

II Bheesty, bheestie (brsti). Also8-beasty, 

9 beestie. [Urdu bhisli , a. Pers. bihishti, f. bihisht 


BI-. 

paradise; prob. of jocular origin.] In India, the 
sen-ant who supplies an establishment with water, 
which he carries in a skin slung on his back. 

1781 India Gaz. 24 Nov. (V.) With the loss of only 1 sepoy, 
1 beasty, and a cossy. r8io T. Williamson Vaac-Mcc. 1 . 
220 (V.) If he carries the water himself in the skin of a goat. 
. .he then receives the designation of Bheesty. 1859 Lang 
Wand. hid. 63 Jchan, the bheestie’s daughter, was a vir¬ 
tuous girl. 1883 W. Baxter Winter in Ind. ii. 22 Bhecslics 
pressing water out of their pigskins to lay the dust. 

Bi, SlE. variant of By, a town. 

Bi, freq* ME. spelling of By prep .: the same as 
the early OE., and the ordinary ME., 
form of the prefix Be- ; under which spelling see 
most of the words. Those alone arc left under 
Bi- which did not survive long enough to be spelt 
with he*. 

Bi-a. 1 .. bi - (earlier dui-, cogn. with Gr. 
5 i~. Skr. dvi-) ‘ twice, doubly, having two, two-/ 
which is in Latin a prefix of adjs., occas. of sbs., 
rarely of vbs. ,u. g. bipertire . The earliest Latin 
adjs. of this type are formed by simply prefixing 
bi- either to adj.- (anti verb-) stems, as bijer, bi- 
Jidus , bijugus, bison us, or to sb.- and adj.-) stems, 
as bicolor , biceps, bifrons, bijitreus. bigener ; later 
in all probability, and more evidently mere com¬ 
pounds, are those in which bi- is prefixed to an 
adj. with a thematic suffix, as bicot niger, bictibi- 
tdlis , bi lotions, bipalcns, and these are occas. parti¬ 
cipial in form, as bicameral us, biformdtus. The 
Latin sbs., ending usually in -it/m, are formed on 
the prec. adjs., or possible ones of corresponding 
lype, as biennium a space of two years, biennis 
lasting two years, bicl/nium , * bit linns. 

The prefix entered Eng. in composition, e. g. in 
bigam ; — mcd.L. bigam us], found c 1300, bicon/c, 
c 1420 ; bi/ronl, biforhed occur late in 16th c.; and 
from the i7thc. onward, by a wide extension ol 
the Latin analogy, especially in its later phases, 
bi- has been prefixed to any adj. conveniently indi¬ 
cating the thing or quality which is to be described 
as doubled or occurring twice, principally to those 
of Latin etymology, as in biangular, bicavitary , 
bicentral , bivaultcd, bivolumitious, but aLo to 
others as birainy, biweekly. In modern scientific 
terminology, adjs. in -ale, -ated arc most frequently 
employed, as biauriculate, bicarinate , bilame Hate, 
b ip innate, biunguiculate, bimacuiated; and the 
attrib. use of sbs. as adjs. lends to such modern 
forms as bichord, bhuhirt. See also the form Bin-, j 
Bi- is therefore used in Eng. lo fonn :— 

I. Adjectives, with the sense :— 

1 . Having or furnished with two —, two-, as 

bi-angular, -ate, -ated, -ous, having two angles; 
bibracteate, having two bracts; bibraeteolate, 
having two small bracts ; bicallosc, -ous, having 
two callosities ; + bicapited, bicapitate. having 
two heads, two-headed ; bicapsular ; bicavitary, 
having two cavities ; bicentral; bichord, having 
two strings ; biciliate, having two cilia or hairs ; 
bicircular, bicoloured, bicolumnar, biconso- 
nantal; bieorporal, -ate, -ated, -eal, having two 
bodies; bicristate, having two crests; bifacial,bi- 
fanged; biglandular, having two glands ; bimar- 
ginate, bimembral, bimuscular ; binodal. hav¬ 
ing two nodes ; binuclear, having two nuclei; 
bi-ovulate, bipetalous ; biporose, having or 
opening by two pores; bipupillato, having two 
pupil-like markings ; biradiatc, having two rn\s ; 
birainy, having two rains or rainy seasons ; bi¬ 
spin ous, bistipuled ; bitentaculatc, having two 
tentacles ; bituberculate,-ated, having two tuber¬ 
cles ; bivascular, having Iwo vessels; bivaultcd ; 
bivoliuninous, consisting of two volumes, 
biwhirl. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 259 Peduncles 'bi-bracteate at 
the forks. Ibid. 345 Scale peltau , ‘bi*bracteolate. 1572 
Bosseuell Armorie 11. 42 [Lions] are borne in armes.. 
"Bicapited, Bicorpora led,Tricorpora led. i679 pLOT/>/q/- 
fordsh. (1686) 196 The bicapsular seed vessel of Digitalis 
ferruginea. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 101 Nerve- 
centres. .spoken of as ‘ ' bicavitary. ’ 1854 Maxwell in Life 
viii. 231 Full of ellipses—* bicentral sources of lasting joy. 
1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. % 136 ’Biciliate spores. 1880 
.1 then.turn 20 Nov. 678/3 ‘ Bicircular Quariics. 1862 R. 
Patterson Ess. Hist. <y Art 34 A ’bi-colourcd uniform. 
1884 M. Rule Eadmeri Hist. Nero. Pref. 84 The pages are 
“bicolunmar. :86i Max Muller Sc. Lane;, vii. 251 A *bi- 
consonantal root. 1839 Bailey Pest us viii. (1848)94 Luxu¬ 
rious, violent, ’bicorporalc. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies ti. iv. 
201 Airy' Signs, or Signs *Bicorporeal. 1882 R. Brown 
Law Kosmic Ord. 57 A gigantic *bicorporeal Scorpion- 
couple. 1852 UwKCrust. 1.212 Fourth [joint] prominently 
* bicristate, the crests thin. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's 
PJtanerog. F. 48 Firm, leathery'..‘bifacial leaves. 1851 
Richardson Geol. viii. 315 Small *bifanged molar teeth. 
1876 Harley Mat. Med. 441 Terminal panicles, .supported 
by *biglandular bracts. 1812 J. Jebb Corr. (1834) II. 77 In 
these stanzas, each line is ohyioudy ‘himembral. 1835 
Kirby Hah. Inst. Anim. 1 . viii. 237 The first (order! is 
•Bimuscular, having two attaching muscles, 1835 Lindley 
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hi trod, Bot. (1848) I. 324 The cyme, .may be ‘biuodal, tri- 
ttodal. 1880 Times 24 Nov. 10 A small *bi-nuclcar, gaseous, 
planetao'nebula. 1881 Gard. Chron. No. 411. 621 Spores 
.. cylindrical, * binucleate. 1858 \V. Clark Van dcr IIomen's 
Zool. 11 . 145 Ventral fins ‘biradiate. 1855 Maury Phys. 

Geog. Sea v. § 296 Bogota is within the '‘birainy latitudes. 

185a Dana Crust, 1. 621 The preceding segment is *bi- 
spinous, 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. iii. 131 A ciliated 
"l)i tent acu late body. 1849 Prof. Bcnv. A 'at. Club 11 . vii. 

371 A minutely ‘bituberculated wart. 1809 J. Barlow 
Colnmb. ix. 15 In this ‘bivaulted sphere. 1870 Lowell in 
Athenaeum 19 Mar. 380 Thai‘bivoluminous shape in which 
dullness overtakes, .genius at last. 1882 in Mature XX\ I. 

546 The formation of whirl and ‘biwhirl systems. 

2 . Doubly — ; — in two ways or directions, on 
both sides; asbi-bisalternate (seequot.); bicleft; 
biconic, -al, conical in two directions; biconcave, 
biconstant, biconvex; bicrescentic, crescent- 
shaped on both sides; bicurvate, bifusiform, 
bipyraraidal, bircctangular, birefracting, -ive, 
birefringent, birhomboidal, bi - sphero - con¬ 
cave ; bisubstituted. 

1817 R. Jameson Char. Min. 210 When there are two 
rows of bisaltemale planes on each side, as in the *bibi- 
saltcruate cinnabar. 1627 Drayton Azincourt, etc. 216 
Those sacred springs, which from the oy-clift hill Dropt 
their pure Nectar. 1854 Woodwaru Mollusc a (1S 56) 285 
Shell inversely conical, * bi-conic, or cy lindrical. 1870 R01. 
leston Atiiiit. Life Introd. 71 The ‘biconical cavity tlm** 
formed. 1833 Lyell Blent. Geol. xvii. (18741 291 This Rird 
approaches the reptilian type in possessing ^biconcave ver¬ 
tebra:. 1836 Toou Cycl. Altai. Phys. 1 .409/1 A ‘biconcave 
disc. 1880 Mature XXI. 289 A *bi-constant dispersion for¬ 
mula. 1849 52TouoOr/. Anat.tf Phys. IV. 1438 2 When the 
rays pass out from a ^bi-con vex lens. 1854 J. Hogg M icros <. 
n. ii. (1867) 400 Spicula having both extremities bent 
alike—'bicurvate. 1831 Brewster Optics xxix. 243 The 
‘bipyramidal dodecahedron. 1869 Tyndall Spies Light 
75 A ’birefracting prism of Iceland spar.^ Ibid. 66 1 his 
crystal is ‘birefractivc. 1880 Mature XXI. 204 A 'bire¬ 
fringent crystal. *8*7 R. J ameson Char. Min. 202 A crystal 
is said to be ’bi-rhomboidal, when its surface consists of 
. . two different rhomboids. 1849 52 Todd Cycl. Anal. <y 
Phys. IV. 1469/1 ’Bi-sphero-concave lenses. 1880 Cll- 
mlnshavv Ii 'urts Atom. Th. 303 In a 'bisubstituted dcrivate 
of marsh gas, the third substitution may take place on 
cither side. 

3 . Bot. and Zool. Twice over, re-; i.c. having 

characteristically divided parts which are them¬ 
selves similarly divided; as Bilaciniate, Bipin- 
NATE, Bi SERE ATE, BlTERNATE, q.V. 

4. Lasting or continuing for two — ; occurring 
or appearing every two — ; as Biennial, bi- 
hourly, bi-monthly, biweekly. 

1843 in Proc. Amcr. Philos. Soc. II. 247 *Bi-hourly ob¬ 
servations, .had ceased with the fir-a of tne present year. 
1879 Gladstone in Daily Mexvs 1 Dec. 6/5 Annua! a» op¬ 
posed to * bi-monthly or tri-monthly budgets. 

b. Occurring or appearing twice in a —; as in 
bi - diurnal, bi - monthly, bi - quarterly, bi¬ 
weekly, bi-winter, bi-yearly. (The ambiguous 
usage is confusing, and might be avoided by the 
use of semi -; e. g- semi-monthly , semi-weekly \ cf. 
half-yearly) 

1854 Woodward Molinsca (1556) 32 A ’bi-diurnal visit 
from the tide. 1878 Print. Trades Jrnl. xxv. 4 A new 
Spanish ‘bi-monthly journal. 1884 Pall Mall G. 15 Feb. 16 
To issue these etchings in ‘bi-quarterly numbers. 1885 
Farrar Camb. Bible Sch. Luke xviii. 12 The ’bi-weekly 
fast of the Pharisees. .The days chosen were 'Thursday and 
Monday. 1884 Harpeds Mag. Feb. 394 T The mail-carriers 
are making one of their (bi-winter trips. 1879 Print. 
Trades Jrnl. xxvm. 9 A *bi-yearly calendar. 

c. The prec. adjs. in -ly are also used adverbially. 

1864 Even. Standard 29 Oct., Sixpenny parts, to be issued 

bi-monthly. 1865 Reader 12 Aug. 1S8/3 To be held bi¬ 
weekly, on Mondays and Thursdays. 

5 . Joining or connecting two — ; as Bi- acromial, 

Bi isctiiATic, Bi-pauietal, q.v. 

6 . Occasionally in other senses, as bimanual, 
employing two hands ; Bisebiate, arranged in two 
series ; bi taurine, belonging to two bulls. 

1872 F. ‘Thomas Dis. Women 73 The practice of ‘bimanual 
palpation. 1882 Vines Sacks' Bot. 430 The ‘biseriate seg¬ 
mentation of the apical cell. 1864 L. Swikte in -V. <y Q. V. 

142 The ‘bitaurine bellow. 

II. Advcrhs, verbs, and suhstantives ; chiefly 
a. derivatives from the adjectives in I, as biconic- 
ally adv. v f. biconi cal in 2), bi cleavage cf. biclefl 
in 2), bicoloration (cf. L. bicolor and bicolon red 
in 1), Bivocalizk v. ; but also b. substantives 
formed after Latin analogies, in which bi- has the 
force of 4 douhlc, two’; as bimillionaire, the 
owner of property valued at two millions of money ; 
binomenclature, double naming; biprong, a 
two*pronged fork. 

a. 1881 Jrnl. Linn. Soc. XV. No. 87. 390 Shell.. *bi- 
conically fusiform. 1847-9 Tone Cycl. Anat. $ Phys. IV. 
676/2 A ‘bicleavage of the azygos ventral rays. 1877 Cocks 
rwrAnim. iv. 120 [The] animal, .resumes its ‘bicoloration. 

b. 1838 Mew Month. Mag. LIV. 314 The millionaire .. 
becomes a ‘bbmilHonaire. 1873 Tristram Moab vii. 120 
Another instance of‘binomenclature, a duplicate name oc¬ 
curring on the east side. 1872 M. Collins Pr. Ctarice I. 
xii. 114 The ancient ‘biprong of steel. 

III. Chew. Suhstantives and adjectives, in which 
bi - signifies the presence in a compound of twice 
that amount (usually two equivalents) of the acid, ' 


! base, etc. indicated as present by the word to which 
it is prefixed. Thus carbonate of soda was viewed 
as containing one equivalent of carbonic acid, bi¬ 
carbonate of soda as containing two. In recent 
chemical nomenclature, bi- has been systematically 
superseded hv di-. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chew. I. 584 * Bi-compounds : see Di- 
compounds. 1819 Brande Chem. v. § 306 ‘Bicarbonate of 
Potassa is formed bypassing a current of carbonic acid into 
a solution of the subcarbonate. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 

210 The ‘bicarbonate [of soda] is chiefly used, .for the pro¬ 
duction of refreshing drinks. 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 11 . 

45 The second >ulphuret, or *bi-sulphuret of tin. 1850 
Daube ny A tom. Th.x.(e d.2) 342 ‘Bisulphuretted hydrogen 
is .. decomposed by the action of alkalies. 1863 Tyndall 
Heat i. 14, l wet a pellet of cotton-wool with liquid ‘bi¬ 
sulphide of carbon. 1879 G. Gladstone in Cassell s Techn, 
liduc. IV. 213/1 "Tartar emetic—the ‘bitartratc of antimony 
and potash. 

Biace, obs. form of Bias. 

Biacid (baiiarsid), a. [f. Bi - pref A III + Acid.] 

Of a base: Capable of combining with an acid in 
two different proportions. 1864 in Webster. 

Biacromial (b3i,akrJu*mial;, tr. Phys. [f. Bi- 
prcfA 5 + Acromial.] Joining the extremities of 
the two shoulder-blades. 

1878 Bartley Topinanf s A nthrop. 83 The biacrotnial line. 

Biacuminate (b3i|aki;7min^t ,a. [f. Bi -pref¬ 
ix 2 + Acuminate.] ;Sec quot.) 

1880 Gray Bot. Tc.xt-bk. 398 Biacuminatc , two-pointed, 
as malpighiaccous hairs, fixed by the middle and tapering 
to each end. 

Biaften, biaeften, early form of Baft ailv. 
Bi-alate (bai^i'I^t), a. [f. Bi- pref A 1 + 
Alate.] Having two wings or wing-like mem¬ 
branous expansions. 

1852 Dana Crust, it. 1360 Posterior segment bi-alate. 
t Bially, a. Obs. Her. [Suggests an OF. *biallc 
f. bi- two;, not known.] (See quots.' 
i486 Bk. St. A lbaus. Her. B v b, Byally. 1586 Ferne Bias. 
Gentrie 212 Bially, that is a barre betweene two Cheuerons. 

Biangulate, -ated, -ous, etc.: sec Bf- pref A 1. 
Biannual boijce'tiiwal). a. and sb. [f. Bi* pref A 
4, 4 b + Annual.] A adj. Used as- Half-yearly. 

B. sb.-* Biennial sb. Hence Biannually adv. 

1877 OeiDA Puck xii. 123 Every half-year his lawyers 
transmitted him.. the biannual rental. 1884 lllustr. Sydney 
Mexvs 26 Aug. 15/1 Plant out. .annuals and bi-annuals. *882 
Century Mag. XXII 1 . 647 A change in the fashion of her 
clothes bi-annually at least. 

Biarchy ^bora-iki . [f. Bi- pref A II + -archy 

-Gr. -apxia; cf. monarchy.] Dual sovereignty, 
government by two. 

1847 in Craig. 1862 M. Hopkins Hawaii 141 "To terminate 
the biarchy, and leave Kamehaincha sole ruler of Hawaii. 
Biarticulate (bAiiaiti ki/ 71 i?t),jz. [f. Bt - prefA 
1 4 Articulate.] 1 laving two joints, two-jointed. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 26S Their biarticu- 
late tarsi. 1852 Dana Crust, it. 909 note. 

Bias bauds), a., sb., and adv. Forms: 
biace, (?6 byess), 6-8 byas, (7 biais, biase, 
biaz;, 7-S biass, byass, 6-bias. PI. biases; 
also 6 bias, 6-9 biassos, 7 byasses, [a. F. biais, 
in 14th c. 4 oblique, obliquity,’= Pr. biais 'cf. OCat. 
biais, mod. biaise , biase ; also Sardinian biasciu. 

It. s-biescio awry, in Piem. sbias ); of unknown 
origin. The conjecture of Dicz that it isL. bifax , 
bi fa cent, explained by Isidore as duos habetts oblutus 
’ looking two ways.’ is rejected by later Romanic 
scholars as phonetically untenable. Originally an 
adjective, as in Pr .via biayssa cross or oblique road ; 
but early used as a sb. in French, so that the first 
quotable example in Kng. is of the subst, use. The 
latter became a technical term at the game of 
bowls, whence come all the later uses of the 
word. With pi. biases , cf. atlases , crocuses ,] 

A. adj. (Sense 1 is original; 1 b and 2 appear 
to be derived from senses of the sb.) 

t 1 . Slanting, oblique. Bias line: (in early geo¬ 
metry') a diagonal or hypotenuse. [Cf. OF. 
^Oresme, 14th c.) ime figure quarree et le dyametre 
qui la traverse biais.] Obs. Cf. Bias-wise, -wavs. 

1551 Recordk Path-.o. Kntnvl. u. xxxit, By the Bias line, 

I meane that lyne, whiche in any square figure dooth runne 
from comer to corner. 1601 Holland Pliny 953 (R.l Her 
oblique and byass declination. 1688 R. Holme Acad. Arm. 

11. 351 Some shells are crooked and byas. 

b. spec, in dress (cf. B 1) : Cut across the texture, 
slanting. 

1883 Daily Mews 22 Sept. 3/3 A wide bias baud of wall¬ 
flower velvet. 1884 GirPs Own Paper Aug. 681/1 Plain 
skirts, trimmed with flat bias bands. 

2 . 4 Swelled as the bowl on the biased side* J. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <y CV, iv. v. 8 Thy sphered Bias cheeke. 

B. sb. 

1 . An oblique or slanting line ; cf. A1. Nowapp. 
only in the spec, sense of a wedge-shaped piece or 
gore, cut obliquely to the texture of a woven fabric. 
On the bias : diagonally, across the texture. 

1530 PaI.sgr. 198/1 Byas of an hose, bias. 1538 Bale Thre 
Lawcs 513 Take me a napkyn folte, With the byas of a 
bolie. t 1570 Lu. Semple. Three Tax'erncrs ix, Now gif ye.. j 


shape it precyslie, ‘The ellwand wald be grit & lang. Gif 
the byess be wyde, gar lay it on side. 1880 .delboumte Bub 
let in 29OCL 5/1 The clothing, .may not be cut on the bias. 
1884 West. Daily Press 2 June 7/2 All skirts are. .cut with 
a curved bias. 

2 . A term at bowls, applied alike to : The con¬ 
struction or form of the bowl imparting an oblique 
motion, the oblique line in which it runs, and the 
kind of impetus given to cause it to run obliquely. 
Thus a bowl is said f to have a wide or narrow 
hias/ * to run with a great ’ or ‘ little bias 1 ; the 
player 4 gives it more 5 or 4 less bias ’ in throwing it. 

It is difficult to decide in which sense exactly bias was here 
first used. A priori we think of the oblique line of motion : 
this is favoured also by the quotations under C. and 
Bias-wise ; yet early quotations here point rather to the 
ohlique one-sided structure or shape of the bowl. Formerly 
bias was given by loading the bowls on one side with lead, 
and this itself was sometimes called the bias ; they arc now 
made of very heavy wood, teak or ebony, and the bias given 
entirely by their shape, which is that of a sphere slightly 
flattened on one side and protuberant on the other, as if 
composed of the halves of an oblate and a prolate spheroid. 

1570 tr. Life 70 Abps. Cautcrb. Bv. marg.. As you haue 
sett youre bias, so runneth your bowle. 1596 Shaks. Tam. 
S/ir. iv. v. 25 Well, forward, forward, thus the bowle should 
run, And not vnluckily against the Bias. 1643 T. Goodwin 
Wks. 1861 HI. 492 A bowl .. is swayed by the bias, and 
lead that is in it. 1692 Bentley Boyle Semi. ii. 71 If it [the 
Bow 11 be made with a Byas, that may decline it a little 
from a straight line. 169a South 12 Serm. (16971 I. 444 A 
bowl may lie still for all its Byass. 1710 Norris Chr. Pru¬ 
dence i. 22 "The Bowl will run, not as the Hand directs, but 
as the Bias leads. 1728 Pope Dunciad 1. 170 O thou, of 
business the directing soul, To human heads like byass to 
the bowl. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sttpp., Bias of a bowl is a 
piece of lead put into one side, to load and make U incline 
towards that side. 1822 H azlitt Men if Manners Scr. 11. iv. 
11869189 The skittle-player bends his body to give a bias to 
the bowl he has already delivered from his hand- 1851 A. 
\V. 11 are Serm, viii. 1 . 133 Just as a bowl with a bias,it you 
try to send it straight, the longer it rolls, ihe further it will 
swerve. 1864 Athenaeum No. 1920.209 1 A bias that should 
reach the jack. 

b Figurative senses taken from the game of bowls. 
1589 Puttexham Eng. Poesic 111. xi.\.(i8i 1 203 Her bosome 
sleake as Paris plaster, Helde vp two balles of alabaster, 
Echc byas [i. e. nipple] was a little cherrie. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. It, in. iv. s Twill make me thinke the World is full 
of Rubs, And that my fortune runnes against the Byas. 
1581 Siuncv Apot. Poetrie (Arb.)66 To finde a matter quite 
mistaken, and goe downe the hill agaynst the byas, in the 
mouth of some such men. 1618 MvnshL'L Ess. Prison { 1638) 
17 "To bee a bowle for every alley, and run into every com¬ 
pany', proves thy' mind to nave no bias. 1625 Bacon Ess.. 
Wfsd. Mans Seif L\rb.' 18=; Which set a Bias vpon the 
Bowle, of their owne Petty Lnds. 17x4 C. Johnson Coun¬ 
try Lasses 11. ii, Joy shall be the jack, pleasure the bias, 
and we’ll rowl after happiness to the last moment oflife. 

3 . iransf An inclination, leaning, tendency, bent; 
a preponderating disposition or propensity; pre¬ 
disposition ienvards ; predilection; prejudice. 

157a tr. Buchanan s Deteit. Mary in Love-lett. (1824* 125 
She cometh to her own bias, and openly showeth her own 
natural conditions. 1577 Holinshed Chron. 1 . 166T rb c Y 
cease their crueltie for a time, but within a-while after fall 
to their bloudie bias. 1620 Quarles Jonah 11638)38 To 
change the byas of her crooked wayes. 1643 Sir T« Browne 
Reiig. Med. u. § 1 Though .. the byas of present practise 
wheel another way. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 111 . 361 Jhe 
law' will not suppose a possibility of biass or favour in a 
judge. 1827 Hake Guesses < 1859; 13 A proof of our natural 
bias to evil. 1829 Southey Inscript, xlv, My intellectual 
life received betimes The bias it hath kept. 1830 Sir J. 
Herschel Stud. Mat. Phil. in. i. (1851'241 If the bricks.. 
had all a certain leaning or bias in otic direction out of the 
perpendicular. 1878 Lkcky England in 18 th. C. 11 . vi. 179 
They could have no possible bias in favour of the Irish. 

+ 4. Set course in any direction, ordinary 4 way.’ 
From or out of the bias : out of the way. To put 
out of or off ones bias : to put out, disconcert, con¬ 
fuse, put into disorder. Obs. 

1588 Marprel. Fpist. 11843) 5* Marke what wtl be the 
issue .. if you still keep your olde byas, 1600 Dekker 
Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 1 . 30 Well Master all this is from 
the bias, doe you remember the Shippe. C}&}9 R- Jonls 
Serm.ui PhenLr(ijo$)ll. 478Such strangeopinions as would 
turn the whole world out of bias. 164a How ell For. Trav. 
142 Here it will not be much out of the byas, to insert a 
few verses. 1741 Richardson Pamela { 1824) I. 272 There 
is no putting ntm out of his bias. He is a regular piece of 
clock-work. 1752 Hume Pol. Disc, it 30 Superstition, which 
throws the Government off its bias. 1799 Wolcott iP. 
Pindan MU'A dm. Wks. 1812 IV. 266 And turn even Bishops 
off from Wisdom’s bias. 

5 . A swaying inllucnce, impulse, or weight; 4 any 
thing which turns a man to a particular course, or 
gives the direction to his measures’ (J.) 

1587 Turberville Trag. T. 11837) 206 That to the end he 
might the maid Unto his bias bring. 1595 Shaks. John 11. 
377 This vile drawing by as. This sway of motion, this coni- 
moditie. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. State iv. iv. 254 In his 
prime he [Wolsey] was the bias of the Christian world, 
drawing the bowl thereof to what side lie pleased, a 1659 
Cleveland II ks. <1687) 82 In what a puzzling Neutrality is 
the poor Soul, that moves between two such ponderous 
Biasses ! 1660 W. Secker Monsuck Prof. 430 The love of 

God is the byas of a Volunteer. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. 
II. 196 T he Rribery and Byass of Sense and Flesh. 1851 
Gladstone Gleanings IV. xxxix. 28 He could not possibly 
be under any bias. 

t b. Centre of gravity "as that which determines 
the direction of motion iu a falling body), rare. 
1674 Petty Disc. b<f. R. Sck\ 126 1 suppose in every 1 atom 
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.. iwo poles in its superficies, and a Central point within 
its substance, which 1 call iu Byas. 

C. adv. [Cf. on the bias, F. en biais, de biais .j 
1 . Obliquely, aslope, athwart. Obs. exc. of dress. 
1575 Laneham Lett. (1871) 25 Wold run hiz race byas 

among the thickest of the throng. 1598 Sylvester Dn 
Bartas 1. iv. (1641) 33/1 That rich Girdle. .Which God gave 
Nature .. To weare it biaz, buckled over-thwart-her. 1601 
Holland Pliny xxvii. iv. (R.) The leaves be..chamfered or 
chancl led biais all along. 1616 Surfl. & Marku. County. 
Farm 349 It should be..cut byas, as wedges are. 1656 
Finett For. Ambuss. 32 Placed . .on the King’s right hand, 
not right out but byas forward. 1878 Napheys Phys. Li/e 
Women , A body-case of strong linen, cut bias. 

+ 2 . Jig. Off the straight, awry, wrong, amiss. 
To run bias on, to : to fall foul of, attack. Obs. 

1600 Rowlands Let. Humours Blood i. 47 His tongue 
runs byas on affaires. 1606 Shahs. Tr. Cr. 1. iii. 15. Euery 
action that hath gone hefore .. Triall did draw Bias and 
thwart, not answering the ayme. 1618 Bolton F'lorus 
<1636) 264 Metellus.. who always ranne bias to the mighty, 
detracted Pompey. 1632 G. Herbert Const ancle vii. in 
Temple 64 When the wide world runnes bias. 

D. Comb, bias-drawing vbl.sb., a turning awry 
or from the truth; bias-eyed a., oblique-eyed. Also 
Bias wise, q.v. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr.iv.v. 169 Faith and troth, Strain’d 
purely from all hollow bias drawing. 1883 Glasgoto ll kly. 
Her. 12 May 2/7 The bias-eyed sou of the sun [Chinaman] 
manipulated the gummy mass. 

Bias ^bai-as), v. Also 7 biaee, 7-8 byas, byass, 
7-9 biass. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. biaiscr , Br, biaisar. 
In inflexions, often spelt biasses> biassed, biassing ; 
though the single s is more regular; cf. the sb.] 

1 . leans. To give bias to (a bowl); to furnish 
with a weight or bias; cf. Biased 1. 

1662 Dkyden Wild Gallant tv. i, Your Bowl must be well 
bias'd to come in. 

2 . Irons/, and fig. To give a bias or one-sided 
tendency or direction to; to incline to one side; 
to influence, affect (often unduly or unfairly). 

a 1628 F. Greville Sidney (1652^ 60 To biacc Gods im¬ 
mortal truth to the fantasies of mortall Princes. 1646 /. 
Bolton Arraignm. Err. 239 Beware of being hyassed with 
carnall and corrupt affections. 1683 Burnet tr. More's 
Utopia (1685) 122 Men whom no Advantages can byass. 
<11711 Ken Hytnnar. Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 108 By Grace our 
Wills may byass’d be. 1855 M acaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 81 
If his judgment had not been biassed by his passions. 1875 
IIamerton lntell. Li/c 11. iii. 66 Artists are seldom good 
critics of art, because their own practice biasses them, and 
they are not disinterested. 

b. To incline to or ttnoords ; to cause to swerve. 
1643 T. Goodwin Wks. (1861) 111 . 488 Wc shall .. not he 
biassed aside. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 491 ? 2 Without any 
Vice that could oiass him from the Execution of Justice. 
1801 Strutt Sports Past. Introd. 4 Such exercises as .. 
biased the mind to military pursuits. 1862 Lytton Str. 
Story 1 . 216 Whether .. it was the Latin inscription .. that 
had originally biased Sir Philip Derval’s literary taste to¬ 
wards the mystic jargon. 

fc. To influence or incline (one v to do anything. 
1722 De Foe Moll FI. \ 1840) 255 She soon biassed me to 
consent. 1747 Goulo Eng. Ants 93 Mr. Ray .. and other 
Naturalists, are hence byassed to believe the Curiosity, 
f intr. To incline to one side, to swerve from 
the right line. Obs. 

1622 Beylin Cosmogr. 11.(1682) 191 Without partiality, or 
byassing on either hand. 1640 Sanderson Serm. II. 158 
The hearts of such as byass too much that way. 1645 City 
Alarum 20 Many great Patriots in the beginning have since 
byased. 1687 A. Lovell Bergerac's Comic Hist. 11. ?i 
That made me imagine that I byassed towards the Moon. 

Biased ( ba-iast), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1 . Of bowls : Having a bias. 

i6n Markham Conntr. Content . i. (.1615) 108 Your round 
byazed bowics for open grounds. 1877 Kg.-Warburton 
Poems 15 The bias’d bowl roll'd circling to the jack. 

2 . Influenced ; inclined in some direction ; unduly 
or unfairly influenced; prejudiced. 

1649 G. Daniel Tr inarch. Rich. 11 , lxxv, How byassed 
all humane Actions are ! 1662 Fuller Worthies tu. no If 
he were a Biassed and Partiall writer. 1681 Dkyden Abs. 
4- Achit. 1. 79 When to Sin our bya.st Nature leans. 1870 
Tall Mall G. 18 Aug. 2 Abstention from biassed language. 

Biasing (bai’asiij), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -1x0 k] 

1. Inclination towards one side ; propension. 

1646 J. Hall Her# Vac. 7 The best course to keepe his 

judgement front biasing. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. V. xnt. 
vii. 74 The question is intricate, and there are many secret 
biassings concerned in the solution of it. 

2 . In needlework : A kind of work resembling 
1 gathering/ 1838 Workwoman's Guide 1. i. 7. 

Bi'asing,///. a. [f. as prec. 4 * -iso-.] a. That 
gives a bias, + b. That moves obliquely, oblique. 
^1658 ITssher Ann. vi. 98 The Loxodromie, or biassing mo¬ 
tions of the stars, in the Zodiac. 1861 H. Macmili.xn 
Footn. Page Sat. 242 IThese] operate as biassing influences. 

t Bi asness. Obs. rare Obliquity. 

1611 Cotcr., Biais cure, slopenesse, byas n esse, oblique* 
nessc, or obliquitie. 

tBi’as-wise,-way-S, adv. Obs. In a slanting 
manner, aslant, obliquely; also fg. 

1540 Raynalo Birth Man 1. iii (1634) 22 Two ByasswBe 
descending muscles. 1551 Rf.cokue Cast. Knoiol. 1155b' 
111 A litle altering of the one side, makelh the boul to run 
biasse waies. C1618 J. Smyth Berkeleys (1883) 149 A man 
that from the font to the grave..walked alwayes byaswise. 
1660 Hexham Dutch Did., Sckuyn , crosse, Oblique, or Byas 
wise. 1702 W. J. tr. Bruy ns Voy. Levant xxxvu. 148 The 
roof.. was not flat, but rising Bias way. 


Biauricular (lwi,£rrkirflaJ , a. [f. Bi - pref'-p I 
1 + Auricular.] Having two auricles. Biauri- , 
culate a. the same. 

1835 Kirby Dab. <y lust. An ini. JI. xxii. 414 Heart .. bi- 
auriculaie. 1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 991 A bi-auricular 
structure of the heart, as in the Siren. 

Bia’xal,(2. = next. Biaxa'lity, biaxial character. 
1837 Whew ell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 11 . 296 Its crys¬ 
talline symmetry is biaxal. 1869 Tyndall .Votes Light 
§ 423 Biaxal crystals, or those which possess two optic 
axes. 1864 Reader 85. 206/2 The biaxality ascribed to it. 

Biaxial baijarksial), a. [f. Bi- prej I- 1 + 
Axial.] Having two (optic axes. 

1854 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. (18671 >46 Topaz, a biaxial 
crystal, <*1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 84/1 Nitre .. is .. a 
biaxial crystal. 

Bib (bibb V. Forms: 4-6, 9 dial, beb, 6 bibb, 
byb, bybbo, 6-7 bibbe, 4- bib. [Possibly an 
adaptation of L. bib-fre, to drink; but it may have 
originated independently, in an imitation of re¬ 
peated movements of the lips ; cf. the variant beb ] 
trans. <(• intr. To drink; keep on drinking, tipple. 

c 1325 F. E. A llit. P. B. 1499 A hoster 011 benehe bibbe* 
per-of. c 1386 Ciiaucer Reeve's T. 242 This Millere hath so 
wisely bibbed I?'. r. bebbedj Ale That as an hors he snorteth 
in his sleepe. 1566 Dr an 1 Horace Sat. vii. lyivb, 1 hou 
thinkes by sleepe, and bibbinge wyne, to banishe out all 
woes. 1641 JVr Borealis in /lari. Mise. t.MalhJ IV. 433 
If they cannot byte of a bannock, and bibbe of the hrooke. 
e 1645 Howell Lett. 11. 48 As smut a little little Ant Shall 
bih the Ocean dry. 1879 Browning Serf Brafts 5 Folk*, 
kept bibbing beer While the parsons prayed for rain, 
b. Bib-all-night', a drunkard, confirmed toper. 
1612 Sylvester Lacrym. Lacr. Wks. (16211 1130 Bat-, 
Harpies, Sirens, Centaurs, Bib-all-nights. 

Bib (bib , sbK Also 6 bibbe, 7-8 bibb. [Pr< b. 
from Bin v.; hut whether because worn by a child 
when drinking (cf. feeder , or because a bib im¬ 
bibes moisture Skeat), is purely conjectural.] 

A cloth placed under a child’s chin, to keep the* 
front of the dress clean, esp. at meals.^ 

1580 Barkt A tv. B 634 A Bibbe for a childe- breast ; a 
gorget. 1589 Pappc to. Hatchet Ciij, Giut the infant a 
bibbe. 1613 Beaum. Fl. Captain lit. v, We’ll have a bih, 
for spoiling of thy doublet. 1785 Coww u Task iv. 2/6 
Misses, at whose age their mothers wore The hack-string 
and the bib. 1840 Hood A'i/mansegg xxxii, Her best bibs 
were made Of rich gold brocade. 

b. A similar article worn o\er the breasl by 
adults, frequently as tbe upper part of an apron. 
Best bib and tucker', put for 'best clothes’ as a 
whole, properly ol girls or women, but also of 
men. 

1687 B. Randolph Archipelago 52 Before their breast* 
hangs a bibh which reaches a little below their wast. 1737 
G. Smith Cur. Relat. 1 . ii. 132 The Driver is dressed in 
his best Band and Bib. 1865 Dickens Mat. Fr.\x, She 
girded herself with an apron, and contrived a bih toil. 1875 
Lane. Gloss. (E. I>. S. ’ 37 An’ put him his hot bib-an- 
tucker on, an’ went to look for a place f«>r him. 

c. at/rib., as in bib-apron, -cravat. 

1674 Dryden Prol. Open. AVrc House 27 Only fools . Th 
extremity of modes will imitate, The dangling knee-fringe 
and the bib-cravat. 1750 Lady Featmi.rstonh. in Mem. 
Let. Gambler 11861) L ti. 31 A laced bib-apron was brought 
to me. 1880 Kinglake Crimea VI. xi. 440 The gracious 
bib-apron seemed to fold her in honour. 

Bib 'bib , j/>.- [from Bin .'70 : see quol. 1N36.] 
A fish ; the whiting-pout \fiadus luseus). 

1674 Ray Fishes 101 The Bib or Blinds. 1766 Plsnxm 
Zool. <1769) III. 149 The Bib (Gadus Inserts*, .is esteemed a 
good eating fish, not unlike the whiling in taste. 1836 
Varrell Brit. Fishes 11 . 159 From a singular power of in¬ 
flating a membrane which cover* the eyes and other parts 
about the head, which, when thus distended, have the ap¬ 
pearance of bladders, it is called l’out, Bib, Blens, and 
Blinds- 1880 Gu n 1 u kr Fishes 541. 

BibacioilS bi-. boibpijhs,, a. [f. L. bibiici - 
v nom. bibax given to drinking +-ous.] Addicted 
to, or fond of. drinking ; bibulous. 

1676 Bullokar, Bibacious, given much to drinking. 1834 
Blackw. Mag. XV 1 . 650 The middle Iclass are] bibacious 
more than health requires. 

Bibacity (bibwsiti). [f. as prec.: see .] 

Addictedness to drinking; tippling. 

1623 Cockeram ii, Outragious drinking, Bibacity . ( 1642 
T. Taylok God's Judecm. 1. vii. 105 This Sinite of Bibacity 
and Vinosity. 1804 T. Trotter Drunkenness iv. § 2. rti 
The evils which follow bibacity. 

Bibasic (boib^-sik), a. Chem. [f. Bi- pref- \ 
+ Bask sb.i + -ic.] Having two bases. Bibasic 
acid: one which contains two atoms of displace¬ 
able hydrogen g.g. ILS 0 4 ), and can therefore form 
two series of salts, normal (c.g. K 2 SO/ and acid 
(e.g. KHSOA. Now more commonly Di-BAsfa 
1847 9 Toon Cycl. Anat. Phys. IV. 80/2 The bibasic 
phosphate of ammonia and niagnesia. 1876 II arleY Mat. 
Med. 314 Oxalic acid is bibasic. 

Bibation (bibJBjon). [Humorously f. Bib v. : 
see -at ion : cf. Bihitiox.] Bibbing; potation. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 217 NViIson had lost hts five senses, 
only retaining that of whisky bibation. 1843 Carlyle Past 
\ Pr. <18581 127 He of the frequent bibations. 

Bibatory : see Bibitory. 

Bibb (bib). A T aul. Also 8 bib. [variant of 
Bib jiU] A bracket under tbe trestle-tree of a 
mast, resembling in position a child’s bib. 


1779 80 Cook Voy. 11785 II. 271 The foremast • to be 
unrigged, in order to fix a new bib. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. 

Bibbed ^tubd), ///. a. Furnished with a bib. 

1883 Sunday Mag. 483 The lady in neat white cap and 
bibbed apron. 

Bibber (bi baj). [f. Bib v. + -ER '.] One who 
drinks frequently; a tippler. Frequent in comb., 
as wine-, beer-bibber, etc. 

1536 Rented. Sedition 20b, Bibbers wil be offended with 
ltym. 1756 C. Llcas F.ss. Waters I. 185 The subject* of 
the Gout are generally . wine, cider, and beer bibers. a 1845 
Hood Drink. Song Look at the bibber* of wine. 

Hence Bibbership. 

1670 Eachakd Cout. Clergy 31 That would much better 
fit some obi soker at Parnassus than his sipping unexpe¬ 
rienced bibbership. Alas, poor child ! 

Bi'bbery. rare. [f. as prec. -r-v.] Bibbing, 
drinking; a bibbing-housc. 

1653 L Ryu 11 art Rabelais xl, I never cat any confection* 

. .uiules l am at the bibbery. 1831 J. Wilson in Blaciro 1 . 
Mag. xxx. 541 The high and palmy state of w ine-bibhery. 

Bibbing (bi biijh vbl. sb. [f. Bin v. + -in*g 1 .] 
Continued ur repeated drinking ; tippling. 

a 1400 Alexander Slev.* 154 Bacus he was bray new ode 
for tabbing of wynes. 1563 Homilies u.Agst. Gluttony 
•1859) 2 9S 1’hey that give thentsehe* .. to bibbing and ban 
quoting. 1835 L. IUnv 7 ml. No. 70. 256 The bibbing of 
bad water, .meets with encouragement. 

b. atlrib as in bibbing house (- tippling-housc). 
1587 Chikchyard Worth. U’alcs( 1870 14 The Dane* like¬ 
wise, doe lead a bibbing life. 1687 1 ‘. Brown Lib. Conn . 
in Dk. Buckhm’s. Wks. '17051 II. 1 j 1 It wou’d sound oddly 
to turn it (the Meeting-house] into a Bibbing-House. 

Bi’bbing, ppl. a. [f. Jim v. + -i.no-.] 

1 . 'Fhat bibs; given to drinking. 

1594 Carevv Huarte's Exam. Wits xiv. (159^ 253 If tbe 
-.ante be gluttonous, greedy, and bibbing. 1656 Du Gard 
Gate Lat. Cut. $ 623 Ravening and bibbing belly-gods. 
1833 Frasers Mag. V 111 - 44 He is now a. .port-bibbing, 
gout-bemar tyred believer in the Tory faith. 

2 . Of things: Absorbent; I»iBi:i.td:« 1. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. y. xvii. 51 l 1 to a bibbing 
*ub*tance down convoying. Ibid. v. xx\i, 1 he bibbing 
third draws it together nigher. 

Bi/bble (bi 1/1), Z’. \Uo r> bible, bibil, bybyll 
[f. Bib + -le, freq. ending ; cf. prattle, tipple.] 
f 1. To keep drinking, to drink : a. Duns. OB. 
1583 Staxnhlknt .'Ends 1. Arb. 33 His fierce sited* . 

X an lit stream gredilye bibUd. 

■f b. intr. Obs. 

a 1529 Ski.lt oN Elytt. E uturning 550 Let me wyth you 
bybyll. 1581 M arm-.ck Bk. of fetes 326 An Eagles olde 
age for necessitie, conqjelleih him to be ever bibling. 

2 . intr. To dabble with the bill like a duck, b 
trans. To drink with a dabbling noise. 

1552 lit LOLi, Bubblyng, or bybblyng in water, as ducke- 
do, nmphibotns. i86x M. B. Edwards Tate 0/ Woods it. 
ii. Eider-duck, 11 ow pleasant it is to glide through the gra>* 
And bibble the dew -drops as 1 pas* ! ^ 

Bibble-babble kbi b’ljba * 1 / 1 ). Also 6 bybell 
babbel, byble-. biblc-bable, bybblc-babble. 
[Intensive reduplication of Babble : cf. tittle-tattle, 
pil-pat , etc.] Idle or empty talk ; prating. Very 
common in i6tb c.^ 

1532 More Con/ut , Barnes mil Wks. 754'^) 1 • •will cutte 
of all his bybell babbel. 1593 G. Harma Pierce's Super 
48 His phantasticall bible-babbles and capricious panges. 
1601 Shaks. Tine/. A r . tv. ii. 105 Kndeauour thv selfe to 
sleepe, and leaue thy value bibble babble. 1656 Trapp 
Comm. Matt. xxii. 29 [The Athenians] therefore counted 
all that St. Paul could say to it, bibble babble. 1701 St- dlfy 
Grumbler 1. i. (1766)205 Bibble babble, give the g[oo*e more 
hay ! 1866 Reader 21 Apr. 397 Terrible philippics against 

wit-frittering, froth-whipping, and vain bibble-babble. 

Bibbler (bi'bbi). Also 6 bibbiler. [f. Bibble 
+ -ERI.] A drinker, a tippler. 

a 1553 Vdali. Royster D. lit. v. ArbA 58 Fare ye well bibblcr, 
and worthily may yc speede. 1566 Gascoigni Supposes 
Wks. 11587) 5 An excellent good bibbiler. 1773 Gent/. Mag. 
XL 1 H. to6 Each idle bibblcr i* now *uch a ninny. 

tBrbbles, bibles. Wbs. rare. [f. Bibble v.] 
Strata of clay containing water. 

1747 Hooson Miners Did. M iv, lie conies .. from com¬ 
mon Earth, the first into Clay, from Clay to Bibles, etc. 

Bibbling (bi-bliq).///. a. [f. Bibble + -in«*,] 
a. Drinking; tippling, b. Dabbling with the bill 
like a duck drinking. 

1552 Hu loft, Bybblyng with the by 11 , bibn/us. 1565 
Golding Ovid's Met. ill. (15931 60 Little bibling Phyale. 
and Pseke that prelie mops. 1619 Gorges tr. Bacon s II isd. 
270 An age..that is dull, bibling and reeling. 

t Bibe’de, v. Obs. [OK. bebeodan, f. Bk- + 
beodan to Bid.] trans. To bid. command. 

1 c 1000 /F.LFRIC Dent. iii. 28 Bebeod io*ue. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Luke iv. 10 He hys englum be he beb) l [n6o Hatton 
bebeotj h a 't I113 l>e ^cncaldon. c 1175 Cott. Horn. 225 He 
I [Noe) dede swa him god behead. 

Bibenelia, obs. form of Pi m pi NELL a, a herb. 
[Cf. med.L. pipinella, G. bibernelle = tbe same.] 
1631 Speeo Prosp. Parts World 43 Silkc. .dyed with cer- 
laine knots of Bibenelia. 

+ Bi'berage. Obs. rare- 1 . Also -idge. [ad. 
| med.L. biberagium, f. bibs re to drink : see -ale.] 
A drink given by way of fee. Cf. Beverage. 

J687 England's Jests, Collecler general of foys and biber- 
1 age [ v. r. biberidge], 

’ + Bibe’rgh, V. Obs [OK. bebeorgan to defend, 
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f. Be - + beorgan, Bkkgu v .] trans. To protect one¬ 
self from, ward off. 

a 1000 Beowulf 3497 Him bebeorfcan ne con wom-wundor- 
bebodum wer^an gastes. c 1*05 Lay. 1462 Cormeus bleinte 
and bene scute bi-berh [c 1250 him scolf wercdel. 

t Brberon. Obs. rare' 1 , [a. F. biberon , f. L. 
bib-ere to drink.] A tippler. 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 19 Corporations of biberons and 
tiplers. 

t Biberot. Obs . (See ouot.) 

1706 PmLLtrs, Biberot, minc’d Meals made of the Breasts 
of Partridges and fat Pullets. 1731-90 in Bailey. ^ 

fBibesy. Obs.~° [ad. L. bibesia the ‘ drink - 
land ’ (Plautus).] ‘ A too earnest desire after 
drink.’ Bailey 1731, Vol. II. 

Bibition (bibi’Jan). [ad. late L. bibitibn-em, 
f. bibere to drink : see -TioN.] Drinking. 

1852 G. S. Faber Diff. Romanism 11853) lvi, The gross 
carnal sense of..an actual bibition. 

Bibitory (bi-bitori), a. rare. [ad. mod.L. 
bibilorius, \. bibit- ppl. stem of bibere to drink ; see 
-ory.] Of or pertaining to drinking ; spec, in 
Bibitory muscle, synonym for * rectus interims oculi.’ 

1696 Phillips, Bibitory Muscle, the Muscle that draws 
down the Eye towards the Cup when we drink. 1834 
Fraser’s Mag. IX. 586 This is not a question amatory—it 
is a consideration bibatory jr/c]. 

Bible bei'bT). Forms: 3-4 bibul, 4 bibel, 

4-6 bibil^l, 5 bybulle, bybylle, 5-6 byble, ft 
bybill, bybul, 4- bible. [a. Vfbible, 13th c. 

( _Pr. bibla, Sp. and Pg. biblia, It. bibbia ; whence 
also Ger. bibel , Du. bijbcl, all fcm.) :-late L. 
biblia fern, sing., for earlier biblia nent. pk, the 
.Scriptures,, a. Gr. rd j 3 t#X<a, lit. * the books,’ in 
later Christian writers spec. ‘ the canonical books, 
ihe Scriptures.’ 

The Gr. 0i/3Aia was pi. of 0 i 0 .W, dim. of 0 i 0 Ao« Mi. the 
inner hark of the papyrus, ‘paper'; 2. a paper, scroll, roll, 
or book.’, which had ceased to have a diminutive sense, and 
was the ordinary word for ‘hook,’ whether as a distinct 
treatise, or as a subdivision of a treatise, before its applica¬ 
tion to tbe Jewish and Christian Scriptures. In reference 
to the former, see ra 0 i 0 Aia to, ayia ‘ the holy hooks, in 
1 Macc. xii. 9 : in Clemens Alex, probably, and Ongeii <(« 
Joanncm v. iv., ed. Lomni. 1 .1681 ^223, certainly, t« flifiXi* 
include the N. Test, books. In Latin, the hr^t appearance 
of biblia is not ascertained. Jerome uses bibliotheca for the 
Scriptures, and this name continued in literary use tor 
several centuries. Of biblia, Becker, L a tab Biblioth. An tiq. 

42, has a 9th e. example <see also those under sense i below ; 

1,lit the evidence of the Romanic lungs. j>hows that biblia 
must have been the popular name, and have been treated 
as a fern, sing., much earlier than this. I he common change 
L ,f a Lai. neuter pi. into a fern. sing, in -a (as in arma, bat¬ 
talia. folia, gaiulia, gesta, opera, etc.) was hi the case < t 
biblia facilitated by the habit of regarding the Scriptures 
as one work. In OF. biblio\>ecc alone occurs: m Anglo 
Latin biblia and bibliotheca interchange in the 11 the. cata¬ 
logue of the library of Lindisfarne; in the 13th e. catalogue 
of tlie Durham books only biblia occurs.} 

1. 1 . The Scriptures of the Old and New lo- 

tament. Sometimes in early use, and still dial., 
used for the Old Testament ; c.g. ‘ neither in the 
Bible nor the Testament.’ . 

(1095 Cat at. Lindisfarne < Becker Catal. Biblioth. .-bitty. 
1721 Unum bibliani in duobus voluminibus.. bibliotheca, id 
i-st votus et novum testamentum in duobus libns. izoo 
Catal. Feels. Dimelm dbid. 256) ^11:1111 bibliam 111 IV 
magnis voluminibus. .aliam bibliam in duobus• voluniiminis.J 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1900 As pe bibul l?'. n jnbil, bibel, biblel 
sail 1330 R. Bkcnnk Citron, 290 pe bible may not lie. 

1430 Lydg. Min . Forms 179 Like as tbe bibylle rehersitn. 
1528 Mori-: Hcresyes 1. Wks. 154/1 He lerned the articles of 
his bcleue in the byble. 1530 Hast ell Bk. Purgat. 1.», N e> - 
ther of the bokys of the oldc byble nor of the nowe testa- 
meat. 1587 Golding Dc Mornay xxiv. 357 Certaine bookes 
which we call the Bible or Olde Testament. 1798 Southlv 
Eng. Eelog. V, Is that the charity your Bible teaches t 1850 
I>m Scott Mexico 1 . 363 iThey] carried with them the sword 
in one hand and the Bible in the oilier, 
b. A copy of the Scriptures. 

1468 Sir J. Paston Lett. 592 II. 329 As for the byble that 
the master bath, I wend the uttermost prvse had not passyd 
v. mark. *539 Coyeroalk Let. Crotmvell in htbu riBagsleri 
Pref. 18 License and privilege for the sale of his Bibles and 
New Testaments. 1704 Nelson Best. * Lasts xvim (1739) 
227 To force from Christians their Bibles. 1852 H. Cotton 
Edit. Bible Fref. 8 Mutilated church Bibles. 

C. A particular edition, or a copy of it. 

1538 Cover Dalis Let. Cromwell in Bible iBagster? Pref. 16, 
l may know your pleasure concerning the: annotations ot this 
Bible. 1644 Evelyn Mem. (18571 L 120 ^ hey are described 
in some of St. Hicrom’s bibles. 1835 Fenny Cycl. I > • 374 / 2 
This [Geneva} edition is often called the ‘ Breeches Bible 
on account of a rendering given in Gen. 111. 7 1842 IUacau- 

lav Fred. Gt.y Ess. (1854) 659/2 To I* rederic William, inis 
huge Irishman was what a brass Olho, or a Vinegar Bible, 
is to a collector of a different kind. . f 

2 . Hence Jig. A text-book, an authority (ot re¬ 
ligion, politics, etc.) ; a sacred book. 

1804 Southey in Robberds Mem. IF. 'laylor I. 517 lhe 
Annual, .bids fair to become iny political bible. 1856 Emer¬ 
son Eng. Traits Wks. 1874 H, The poets who have con- 
tributed to the Bible of existing England sentences of 
guidance. 1883 M. Williams Rdig. 1 bought hut. 11. 21 
This phase of the Brahmanical system has for its special 
bible the sacred treatises called Brahmawas. 

+ 3 . transf. A large book, a tome, a long treatise. 
1377 Lasgl. r. PI. B. XV. 87 Of Pis matere I rmte make 
a longe bible. 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1334 Men mygnt 
make of hem a bible xx*‘. foote thykke. i 54 2 Udall Erasm, 


A/ophth. 205 a, When be had read a lung bible writen1 and 
sent to hym from Antipater. 1629 Z. Bovu LastBattcll 656 
< I am.), 1 would gladlie know what a hlacke bible is that 
which is called, the Book of the wicked. 

II. A collection of books ; a library. [One of 
the senses of Gr. 0 tj 3 Am; not cited by Du Cange 
in med.L.; but cf. the converse use of bibliotheca 
in sense of biblia!] 

1382 Wyclii* 2 Macc. ii 13 He makynge a litil bible IViu- 
gate bibliothecam\ gadride of cuntrees bokis. £1425 in r ** 
Wulcker Voc. 648 Bibleotcca , bybulle. 1483 Cat/i. Angi. 
31 A Bybylle, biblia, bibliotheca. 

III. Comb., chiefly attrib., as Biblc-composition, 
•distributor, - lore , •matter, - reader, •seller, ■ student, 
-lour, •version ; ar.d Bible-bearing, -reading, adjs. 
Also Bible-class, a class for the study of the 
Bible; Bible-oath, a solemn oath taken upon 
the Bible; Bible-press, bibble-, Naut. a hand 
rolling-board for cartridges, rocket-cases, etc. ; 
Bible-reader, a reader of the Bible; also, like 
Bible-woman, one employed to read the Bible 

from house to house. . 

1624 Bp. Molntacu App. Caesar cm in Former Sir Eliot 

L • - \ '1 L. \ _nvtiArritlPftL 


IO24 DP. i'iOt'NTAGU in ± 1 j V J ; \ 

1 . 256 Saint-seeming, bihle-bearing, and hypocritical. 
i8zo Southey Wesley 1 . 47 They were called, in derision, 
the Sacra me ntarians, * Bible -bigots, Bible-moths. 1098 
Concei ve Way Worldv. ii. (D.V So long as it was not a 
M;ible.oath, we may break ii with a safe conscience. 1859 
Thackeray Virginians 11876)539 He would take his B'hle 
oath of that. 1874 M. Arnoi n in Content/. Rez\ Oct. 806 
These two things achieved by us .. for the Biblc-readcr s 
benefit. 1849 Stove L hi trod. Cannes A «*tV55. 53 J he ue- 
mands of its Bible-reading members. 1863 M. I.. >N hately 
Ragged Life Egypt xi. 99 This 'Bible-reading continued 
for several months. 1707 Loud. Caz. No. 4^42/1 Rolxirl 
Whitledge, MJible-seller, at the Bible 111 Creed-lane. 1853 
Lynch SelflmprcK’. (1859) 43 No * Bible-sludctit can mis¬ 
take Christianity. 

Bible-Clirrstian. 

1 . A Christian according to Scriptural standard. 
1766 Wkslly fml. 31 Oct., A real Bible Christian. 178a 

-— Wks. US72) VII. 203 The Methodists, .were one and all 

determined Vo be Bible-Christians. , 

2 . The name of a Protestant sect founded in 
1815 by William O. Bryan, a Wesleyan preacher 
in Cornwall; chiefly in the south-west of Kng- 

land. ... . 

a i860 W11 at ELY Com. .pi. Bk. ’1664' 267 Sull more ob¬ 
jectionable is tlie title of Bible-Christians assumed by a sect. 
i860 Venables isle Wight 389 The « Bible Christians, or 
• Bryanites, 1 were peculiarly active in gathering congrega¬ 
tions in the outlying hamlets. 

Bible-cle rk. a. A student of the Bible. 

b. spec. The title of a class of students in certain 

colleges at Oxford, having the duty of reading the 
lessons in chapel, and of saying grace in 1^}- . 

i6z6 Bernard Isle of Man ted. 10) 12 Thus Hue and Crie 
is written by lhe Bible-clarke. 1650 J. CoTloN .Slug. I saints 
•>1 I n some Cathedrail Churches.. the Bible-Clerks doe sing 
their Chapters out of the old and New Testament. |zi6 7 z 
Wood Life (1848- 112 The bibh-clerks of Merton Coll. 
Bi-bleed, -bloody, -blot: see Bk-uuskd, etc. 
Bibler (toi-bloj . [f. Bible + -kr 1 .] ta. A 

student or reader of the Bible. + b. A Bible-clerk. 

c . Sc. One of lbe older scholars in a Scotch 
country school, so called because the Bible was 
their class-book. 

i538CV>vi,rdali .V. I\ Ded., New-fangled fellows, k-nglisb 
hihlers, eohlers of divinity. 1569 in htomana (1865' 220 I he 
Bibler s ottice seems to hu\e been to read a portion of Scrip- 
lure in the ball at dinner. In ihe accounts for 1569 there 
is a charge * for making ii halfpaees m the liawle foi the 
Bybeters to stand upon, vi.’ 1625 tr. (jonsalmo sSp. hujnts. 
i 7 o Many would scornfully, tcarm him a good Bibler. 1883 
Nasmyth Auiobiog. ii. 20 The ‘ Biblers Seat is marked 
li. e. a seat oil the Castle rock to which the.bigger boys used 
to climb]. 

Bibless (bi'bles , a. W ithoul a bib. 

1865 Dickens Mat. Fr. in. iv. 27 Bibless and apronless. 

t Bi-blet. Obs . rare - l . [f. Bible + -et, ? dun.] 

? A book, or ?library. 

1388 Wvci.iF Ezra v. 17 Now therfor if it senielh good to 
the king, rikene he in the biblel [v. r. biblel, that ts, the 
book of cron ie ting, bihlct of crony cits’, 138a libraric; Lai. 
bibliotheca] of the king. 

Biblic (bi*blik ; , //. Wbs. [ad. med.L .btblu-us, 
f. biblia or Gr. 0t^Ao5.] - next. 

1684 N. S. Crit. Enq. Edit. Bible App. 294 A late w riMr 
..in his Biblic Inquisitions. 1725 tr. hn/ms I‘.ccl. ttist.l. 
v. 180 Biblick Kxerci tat ions. <-1811 Fuseli Lect.Arty*. 
(18481 443 The Biblic expression. .* the Ancient of Days. 

Biblical ^bi blikal), a. [f. as ]»ec. + -al.] Of, 
relating to, or contained in, the Bible. 

1790 Porson Lett. Travis 305 (T.) Augustine and Jerome 
corresponded upon biblical subjects. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 . 331 Deeply versed in biblical criticism. 

BiblicaTity. 


xjiujiiuct Jicj. nonce-sod. [f. prec. + -ity.] 
Biblical quality; concr. a biblical matter or fact. 

1851 Carlyle Sterling u xv. 125 He would study theology 
biblicalities. - ... 

Bi*blically, culv. [f. as prec. + -ly-.] In bib¬ 
lical style, according to the Bible. 

1838 G. S. Faber Inquiry 475 Conrad .. might .. be ig- 
norant of the biblically-recorded circumstance. 

Biblicism (brblisu’m). [f. Biblic + -ism.. 
Adherence to the letter of tbe Bible. 

1851 Carlyle Sterling ui. vi, As rampant as Biblicism 


was in the Seventeenth Century. 1874 tr. Oosterzce s Chr. 
Dogmatics 22 4 Biblicism, or idolatry of the letter. 

Biblicist (bi-blisist). [f. Biblic + -1ST.] A 
professed adherent of the letter of the Bible. 

1837 G. S. Fader Justification 276 The speculations of 
the Schoolmen were strongly opposed by the Biblicists of 
the Old Theology. 1862 IVest. Rev. XL 1 . 78 The extrav¬ 
agant claims of Biblicists with more zeal than discretion. 

Biblicize (bi'blisaiz', v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
trans. To subject to the Bible, lienee Bi'bli- 
cized ppl. a. 

1865 Tall Mali c. 23 Sept, xo/i The more recent creed of 
the biblicized Chinese. 

Biblico- (brbliktf), comb, form of Biblic, -al, 
as in biblico-literary a., relating to the literature 
of the Bible ; biblico-poetic a., of or relating to 
scriptural poetry ; biblico-psychological, etc. 

1800 Month. Mag. X. 433 Under his biblico-poetic banner. 

1863 Trecfi.les in A\ ty Q. Ser. 111. III. 34 2 His WUwo- 
literary preparations. 1869 R. Wallis. Defttzsch htbl. 
Psychol. 15 A biblico-psychological investigation. 

Biblio- (bi blia), repr. Gr. Qipblo- stem and 
comb, form of &i( 3 \tov book. In compounds 
formed in Greek itself, as bibliography, 0 tP\io- 
7 peupia ; and in many of mod. formation, as biblto- 
gony, biblioklept , bibliophagist, etc., some of which 
are merely pedantic or ponderously humorous. 
Biblioclasm jM*blu?jklje : z’m\ [f. Biblio- + 

Gr. -KXaopos breaking.] Destruction of books, or 
of the Bible. Biblioclast (-klcPSt) [Gr. - K\aorr)s 
breaker], a destroyer of books, or of the Bible. 
(Little more than nonce-words.) 

1864 1 *. Griffith Pica Scripture 8 T he Biblioclasm of the 
* higher criticism.’ 1884 Athene uni 7 June 724 Made bon¬ 
fires of the Maya and Aztec manuscripts.. May these bishops 
expiate their crimes in the purgatory of biblioclasts * 

Bibliognost ibi-bli^gm?u:st,-£st\ [a. h.bibho- 
atiosle, f. BiBLio- + Gr. yvwoT^ one who knows.] 
One who knows books and bibliography. Hence 
Bibliognostic a. 

a 1824 D Israeli Cur. Lit. (1839* HI. 343 A bibhognostc 
. ris one knowing in title-pages and colophons, .and all the 
miimtia; of a book. 1863 Sat. Rev. 505 A priggish bibho- 
gnostic air. , r . 

Bibliogony (bibliifg^ni . [f. Biblio + Gr. 
-701 na generation.] The production of books. 

1843 Southey Doctor 1 nterch. xiii.(D.) The various schemes 
of bibliogony .. devised for explaining its phenomena. 

Bibliograph (bi-bli,ograf). [prob. a. Y.lnb- 
liographe, ad. Gr. ( 3 i&\ioypa<pos book-writer.J = 
BlBUOGKAPUEB. 

1815 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 263 Mr. Ticknor is. 
the best bibliograph I have met with. 1872 J. Hatton 
/ 'alt. Poppies I. ix. 1x8 You find the old bibliograph in some 
curner of the room, amidst a heap of books. 

Bibliographer (biblijfgrafoi). [f> as P rec< 

+ -k kI >] . 

11 . A writer of books, a copyist. Obs . 

1656 Blount , Bibliographer, a writer of books, a Scrivener. 
1761 Penning Eng. Did., Bibliographer , one who writes 
or copies books. , . 

2 . One who writes about books, describing their 
authorship, printing, publication, etc. 

1814 Dhjdin Bib/. Spencer. I. Pref. 6 One of the most 
celebrated of modern Bibliographers. 1869 BLCKLE Ctvihs. 

11 . viii. 4S0 Antonio the most learned btbhograplier Spam 
ever possessed. 

Bibliographic (bibli^gnu'hk), a. [f. Gr. 
/9i/3\to7pd</>-os (see above) + -ic: cf. F. btbliograph- 
iijue, perh. the immediate source.] Of or pertain¬ 
ing to bibliography. l8 *7 in Craig. 

Bibliographical, V • as prec. + -al.J 

Of, relating to, or dealing with bibliography. 

180a Dhjdin Inf nut. Class. Advt., The English Nation.. 
i> without a Bibliographical and Typographical Dictionary. 
1868 Pattison Academ. Org. S 4 - ■ * 7 . An assistant qualified 
by professional bibliographical knowledge. f 

Bi bliogra phically, adv. [ 1 . prec + -ly - J 

With respect to bibliography. 

1824 Diiidin Libr. Comp . 40 There is little, btbhographi* 
cally speaking, which can be advanced on the subject. 

Bibliographize (bibliirgrafsiz), v. [f. as 
prec. + -nv„] trans . To write a bibliography of. 

1824 Diboin Libr. Comp. 770 To bibliographise the article 
Voltaire. 1881 Daily Xews 15 l'eh., Catalogues arc cata- 
logued and bibliographies are bibhographised. 

Bibliography (biblirgrafi) [a. Of. 
ypa<pta book-writing: cf - UMtographu .] 

f 1. The writing of books. Obs. 

1678 in Phillii s (App.) . . , , . . .■ 

2 . The systematic description and history ot 
books, their authorship, printing, publication, 

P«f ,5 Tl.e SrudyofUiblio. 
gr.-iphy in this country is perhaps in ns infancy. 1854 Al-t- - 
5 one Vu t. Eng. Lit. Pref. 5 Some other manuals of a siml- 
i ar character are very defective in bibliography. 1870 
Emerson Soc. <y Solit. viii. 168 The annals of bibliography 
afford many examples of the delirious extent to which book- 
fancying can go. , .. 

3 . A book containing such details. 

1838 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 .1. iii : 184 note, No such book 

appears in any of the bibliographies. t 

4 . A list of the books of a particular author, 
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printer, or country, or of those dealing with any 
particular theme ; the literature of a subject. 

1869 W, Rowlands {title) Cambrian Bibliography. 1879 
R. II. Shepherd {title) The Bibliography of Ruskin. 1882 
Nature XXVI. 26 The literature or bibliography of the 
species of the Orthocerata. 

Biblioklept (bi*blij^klej^t)* [f. Biblio-+ Gr. 
K\tnTTjs tbief.J A book-thief. Biblioklepto- 
maniac, a book-thief regarded as insane, 
i88t Athenseum 25 June 842/3 Besides the direct biblio¬ 
klept there is the indirect thief, who borrows and never re¬ 
turns the book. 1881 A. Lang Library 53 Catherine de 
Medici..was a biblioklept. Ibid. 46 A great Parisian book¬ 
seller who. .was a bibliokleptomaniac. 

Bibliolatry (biblijpdatri). [f. Biblio- + Gr. 

A arpeia worship.] a. Kxtravagant admiration of 
a book. b. Excessive reverence for the mere letter 
of the Bible. Bibliolater [cf. idolater ], one 
who entertains such excessive admiration or reve¬ 
rence. Biblio latrist = prec. Biblio latrous a., 
given to, or characterized by, bibliolatry. 

a 1763 Byrom Bp. Glo'sters Doctr. Grace, If to adore an 
image be idolatry, To deify a book is bibliolatry. 1826 C. 
Robinson Diary (1869? II. 330 Coleridge had convinced him 
that he was a bibliolalrist. 1847 Be Quixcey Protest. Wks. 
VIII. no They ..charge upon us Bibliolatry, or a super¬ 
stitious allegiance—an idolatrous homage—to the words, to 
the syllables, and to the very punctuation of the Bible. 
Ibid. 116 It leaves the dispute with the bibliolaters wholly 
untouched. Ibid. 135 Bibliolatrous madness. __ 1865 Fi.licott 
Destiny Croat . Pref. 6 Interpretations of scripture, .narrow 
and bibliolatrous. 

Bibliology (bibli,p* 16 d^i). [f. Biblio- + -logy. 
Gr, -Ao yia discourse.] a. Scientific description of 
books, book-lore; bibliography. b. * Biblical 
literature, doctrine, or theology’ (Worcester 1S59). 
Bibliological (bbbli^lpdzikalj, a. [f. prec. + 
-tcal], of or pertaining to bibliology. Biblio- 
logist [see -ist], a professed student of bibliology. 

1807 Southf.y Life (t8so) III. 108 There is a sort of title- 
page and colophon knowledge—in one word, bibliology. 
— Lett. (1856) II. 34 ‘Prince Arthur’ .. in which 1 design 
to give the whole bibliology of the Round Table. 1843 — 
Doctor lnterch. xviii. (D.) Careful investigation by the most 
eminent bibliologists. 

Bibliomancy (brbliitvnxmsi). [f. Binrjo- + 
Gr. fiaurua divination ; cf. F. bibliomancie .] 
Divination by books, or by verses of tbc Bible. 

1 753 Chambers Cycl. Sup/., Bibliomancy .. amounts to 
much the same with what is otherwise called series biblicae 
.. F. J. Davidius, a jesuit, has published a bibliomancy. 
1864 N. <$■ Q. Scr. in. V. 195/2 Bibliomancy or Divination 
by Books, was known to the ancients under the appellation 
of Sortes Homeric® and Sortes Yirgilianse. The practice 
was to take up the works of Homer and Virgil, and to con¬ 
sider the first verse that presented itself as a prognostica¬ 
tion of future events. 

Bibliomane (bibliiom^n). [a. F. bibliomane, 
f. Biblio- + Gr. -/tai'ijs mad.] = Bibliomaniac sb. 

a 1824 D’Israeu Cur. Lit . (1866' 503/1 A bibliomane is 
an indiscriminate accumulator, 1827 De Qujncey Wks. 
XIII. 235 The regular literator or blackletter bibliomane. 

Bibliomania (bhblii0|im T ‘nia\ [f. Biblio-+ 
Gr. fiai'ia madness, after F. bibliomanie .] A rage 
for collecting and possessing books. 

[1750 Chestf.rf. Lett. 220 II. 348 Beware of the Biblio- 
manie.l 1809 Dibdin (title) Bibliomania, or Book-madness : 
containing some account of the history, symptoms, and cure 
of this fatal disease. 1835 T. Hook G, Gurney (1850) 11 , i. 
153 The bibliomania which appeared to engross my friend. 

Bibliomaniac (bbbliifljm^i-msek), sb. and a . 
[f. prec. + -ac.] A. sb. One affected with biblio¬ 
mania. B. adj. Given to bibliomania; mad 
after books; also = nc.\t. 

1816 Scott An tip. iv, The most determined, as well as 
earliest bibliomaniac upon record .. Don Quixote de la 
Mancha- 1865 Ruskin Sesame 75 If a man spends lavishly 
on his library, you call him mad—a biblio-maniac. 1834 
Fraser's Mag. IX. 146 Biblio-maniac and genealogical in¬ 
quiry. 1883 Athenaeum 17 Nov. 629/3 The bibliomaniac 
Ptolemies. 

Bibliomaniacal (-manoi-akal), a. [f. prec. 
+ -alL] 

1 . Of, relating to, or characterizing,a bibliomaniac. 
1816 Scott Antiq . iii. note, This bibliomaniacal anecdote 

is literally true. 1861 National Rev. Oct. 275 Societies 
t Roxburghc. .Camden &c.). .tainted with Lihliomaniacal ex- 
elusiveness. 

2 . = Bibliomaniac a. 

1822 Scott Nigel xxiv, The bibliomaniacal reader. 1856 
J. Strang Glasgow <$• Clubs 249 A few bibliomaniacal ac¬ 
quaintances. 

Bi:bliomanian, a. and sb. [f. Bibliomania 
+ - an.] = Bibliomaniac. 

Hence Bi blioma-nianisni, bibliomania. 

1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. 67 A hint which has not 
been thrown away upon our Bibliomanians. 

Bibliomanism (bibli,p-maniz’m). [f. as Bib¬ 
liomane + -ism.] - Bibliomania. So Biblio- 
manist, a bibliomaniac. 

1820 Biackw. Mag. VII. 693 During the highest rage of 
Bibliomanism. 1823 Lamb Lett. xiv. 132, 1 . .am not biblio- 
manist enough tojike black-letter, a 1828 Bewick in Cen¬ 
tury Mag. XXIV. 663 The whimsies of the Libliomanists. 

Bibliopegy (bibli l frpi'd3i). [f. Biblio- + Gr. 
-Trrjy'ia, f. irijy-vvuat to fix.] Bookbinding as a fine 
art. Bibliopegie ^bublijOipe’d^ik), a., of or per¬ 


taining to bookbinding. Bibliopegist (bibliip*- 
p/d^ist), a bookbinder. Bibliopegi’stie a ., of, 
relating to, or befitling a bookbinder. Biblio- 
pegistical ( 7 ., = prec. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 10 Sept. 15 The Exhibition of what is 
known as hihliopcgy. 1882 Bibliographer II. 15 The hand* 
somest of covers by the first of bibliopegie artists.. 1824 
Dibdin Libr. Comp. 591 The choicest morocco coverings, of 
Charles Lewis, the renowned bibliopegist. Ibid. 605 The 
workshop of that bibliopegist ical Coryphaius. 1882 Times 
18 July 4/4 A fine specimen of hibliopegistic skill. 

Bibliophagist (bibli ip-fad^ist). [f. Rihlio- + 
Gr. -<p& 70? devouring + -1ST.] A devourer of books. 
So Bibliopha gie a. 

1881 Suud. at Home 27 Aug. 552 That eminent biblio- 
phagist, and printer of scarce tracts. 1884 Ibid. May 329 
Men of enormous bibliopliagic appetite. 

Biblioph.il(e (brbli|0fil). [a. F. bibliophile , f. 
Biblio- + Gr. friend.] A lover of books ; 

a book-fancier; also as adj. Bi bliophilic a., 
of or pertaining to a bibliophile. Bibliophilism 
(bibliifvfiliz'm), the principles and practice of 
a bibliophile. Bibliophilist, a bibliophile. 
BibliophilTstic a., of or befitting a bibliophilist. 
Bibliophilous (biblii/rfilas), a ., addicted to 
bibliophily. Bibliophily [F. bibliophilic]. love 
of books, taste for books. 

1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 780 The work., has been re¬ 
printed by the Society of'Bibliophiles at Paris. 1883 Pall 
MallG. 12 Oct. 5/1 A “bibliophil, an autograph and print 
collector. 1883 American VI. 25 A bibliophilic rarity and 
treasure. 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 4 Manias which some¬ 
times, .bring disgrace upon the good old cause of'biblio¬ 
philism. 1883 Daily News 1 Mar. 51 This quaint rule of 
‘bihliophilistic morality, 1 no harm in stealing a hook if he 
does not mean to sell it, but to keep it. 1882 Stevenson 
Men <v Bks. 277 Odd commissions for the "bibliophilous 
Count. 1883 Athenaeum 2 June 702/2 The old reputation 
of France as the true home of elegant ‘bibliophily. 

Bibliopliobia (bbbli^ifJwbia . [f. Biblio- + 
Gr. HpojSi'ct dread.] Dread of, or aversion to, books. 

1832 Dibdin 1 title), Bibliophobia, remarks on the present 
languid and depressed state of Literature. 

Bibliopoesy (-pJ»*/si). [f. Biblio- + Gr. 

iT0t7}<ji(L making.] The making of books. 

1832 Carlyle in Froude L/e(i8$2' 310 Bibliopoly, biblio- 
poesy in all their branches are sick, sick, hastening to death. 

Bibliopole (bubB^p^d), [ad. L. bibliopbla, 
Gr. pip\ionw\7)5, f. ptpKio-r book + irw\7]s seller, 
dealer.] A dealer in books, a bookseller. Bib- 
liopolar (-pju*lai\ Bibliopolic (-p^vlik), Bi blio- 
po lical a., of or belonging to booksellers; hence 
BLbliopo lically adv. Bibliopolisni (bibli;<r- 
p^liz’m), the principles or trade of bookselling. 
Bibliopolist, a bookseller (16th c.). Bi bliopo- 
li'stic a., of, pertaining to, or befitting a book¬ 
seller. Bibliopoly (bibli|^pJli), Bibliopolery 
(bi'bliiUpJnJri), bookselling. 

1775 Johnson in Bopuell (1831) III. 220 He..kept a shop 
in the face of mankind, purchased copyright, and was a 
“bibliopole, Sir, in every sense. 1826 Disraeli J’iv.Giey it. 
xi. 55 The ancient and amusing ballad purchased, .of some 
itinerant “bibliopole. 1822 Byron in Moore Li/e (1866) 435 
The “bibliopolar world shrink from his Commentary. 1S25 
Biackw. Mag. XVII. 477 It shows some ‘bibliopolic liber¬ 
ality. 1856 Masson Chatterton 11. iii. (1874) 187 The * biblio¬ 
polic powers of Paternoster Row. 1823 Hone Anc. Myst. 
Pref. 10 To a “bibliopolical friend I am indebted for the 
notice of the Castle of Good Prcservancc. 1834 Fraser s 
Mag. X. 363 The “bibliopolically baptised Contarina Flem¬ 
ing or the Wondrous Tale of Alroy. 1792 .S. Whyte in 
Hone Table Bk. 1 . 128 Initiation into the mysteries of 
*bibliopolism and the state of authorcraft. 1813 Shelley 
in Content}. * Rev. (18841 Sept. 388 With all the pomp of 
empirical "bihliopolism. 1541 Guy don's Quest. Cyrurg. ad. 
fin., Henry Dalbe stacyoner and “byblyopolyst in routes 
churchc yarde. 1852 Hawthorne B/ithed. Rom. xvii. (1879) 
171 A novel purchased of a railroad ‘bibliopolist. 1824 
Dibdin Libr. Comp. 340 A constant ingress and egress of 
'bibliopolistic Mercurii. 1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. ^ Simi¬ 
lar complaints .. from the highest quarters of 'bibliopoly. 
1881 Russell Hespcrothen i. 63 * Bibliopolery and biblio¬ 
mania arc rather rampagious in America. 

Bibliotaph. (bi bli^tjcf). [a. F. bibliofapke, f. 
Biblio- +Gr. ra<po$ tomb.] One who buries books 
by keeping them under lock and key. So Biblio- 
ta phic a.. Biblio’taphist (Crabbc). 

a 1824 DTsraeli Cur. Lit. (1866) 503/1 A bibliotaphe 
lmries his books, by keeping them under lock. 1880 St. 
James's Gaz. 5 Nov. 14 The last species of 1 enemy ’ treated 
of by Mr. Blades, is the ‘bibliotaph * or book-burier. 

Bibliothec (bibli]frj>ck), a. and sb. [f. next.] 
Belonging to a library or librarian; sb. a librarian. 

[<71641 Bp. Mountacu Acts <$- Mon. (1642) 252 Diodorus 
Siculus, that generall Bibliothec.] 1816 Col.man Lnntin. 
Hist. ix. in Br. Grins (1872) 309 Cadell. .exclaimed in biblio¬ 
thec state, ‘Who sells great authors must himself be great.' 
1859 Cunningham Hist. Ch. Seotl. II. 317 Never had a 
burgess of St. Andrews been capable of winning his bread 
byiearning save one, and that was their present bibliothec. 

Bibliothec, library: see Bibliothkque. 

II Bibliotheca (bi bli,<?i|>f-ka). [L. bibliotheca 
library, collection of books, ad. Gr. &i 0 \ to0r}Krj 
book-case, library, f. pipxiov book + reposi¬ 
tory; used also by Jerome, and after him, com¬ 
monly in med.L., for the Bible, being evidently 
in earlier literary use than biblia : hence OK. bib - 


liopecc was the original name of the Bible in Eng.] 
a. (in OE.) The Scriptures, the Bible, b. mod. A 
collection of books or treatises, a library, c. A 
bibliographer’s catalogue. 

1 1000 /Klfric Test. (Gr.) 16 llieronimus tire l>iblio[>ecan 
Sebrohtc to Ledcne of Greciscum bocuin and of Ehreiscum. 
Ibid. 14 Se sallere ys an boc on dsere bibliohecan. a 1824 
DTsraeli Cur. Lit. (1839HII. 344 Literary bibliotheques 
(or bibliothecas) will always present to us .. an immense 
harvest of errors. 1879 Maclear Celts a iii. *33 The Old 
and New Testaments, in the form of a Bibliotheca, or 
Bible. 

Bibliothecal (bi:blij^ikf’kal), a. [ad.L .biblio- 
theca I is.'] Belonging to a library. 

1811 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. LXIV. 131 The Biblio- 
thecal shelves of pedants. 

T Bibliothecar. Ohs. Sc. Also mod., in Fr. 
form, bibliotheca ire. [See next.] A librarian. 

1581 N. Bi knk Dispot. 97 a iJam.i Anastasius, bibliothecar 
of the Kirk of Rome. (1839 I>Tsr\f.u Cur. Lit.\ 1866)502/2 
The bibliothecaire is too delightfully busied among his 
dielves. 1 

Bibliothecary bibli ) /> , J>/kari), sb. ami a. 
[ad. L. bibliothectirius,-urn ; see Bibliotheca and 
-ARY 1 . Cf. F. bibliothecaire .] 
fl. A library. Ohs. [ L. *hib!iothccarium.] 

1553 87 Foxf. A. % M. 1 . 5/r Taken out of the Popes 
bibliothecary, a suspected place. 

2 . A librarian. [ = L. bibliothecar ins.] 

1611 Coeyat Cruditiesm Mr. James Gruteru- the Princes 
Bibliotheearie. 17001a Misc.Cttr. 1170S 1 III. 4:0 11 Signior 
Abbate Bencini, Bibliothecary of the Propaganda. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to a library or librarian. 
1820 Biackw. Mag. VIII. 252 These biographical jewel** 
should not lie locked up in a bibliothecary cabinet. 

Hence Bibliothcea rian a. and sb. — prec. 

1685 tr. Boss net's Doctr. Cath. Ch. Advt. 7 M. 1 ‘Abbe 
(iradi.. Bibliothcearian of the Vatican. 1701 Loud. Ga.. 
No. 3708 4 Ecclesiastical Historians and Bibliuthecarians. 
1716 M. Davies Ath. Brit. ill. 92 A third well orderd 
Bibliothcearian Closet of Medals. 

|| Bihliotheque. In 0 biblyotheke, 7 bib 
liotheieke, -theke, -thee, thek. [a. F. biblio- 
thlqne, ad. L. Bibliotheca; formerly quite natu¬ 
ralized in Eng. (with -Jvk, but now again 
treated as French (b?bl/|0|tfk),] 

A library ; a collection of books or treatises. 

1549 Bale Concl. Boland's Itin. iT.) He [Alcuinus] niuche 
commcndeth a biblyotheke or library in ^'ol , kc. 1601 Hoi.- 
Land Plmy 11 .523 Admits Pollio, by dedicating his Biblio- 
theque, containing all the bookes that eiier were written. 
a 1631 Donne Aristeas 16 How many thousand volumes he 
had gotten together in his Bibliothcicke. 1657 Colvii. 
Whigs Suppiic . (1751) 67 Tho* with tht.-e two ye join in one 
T'he bibliothec of Prester John. 1755 Johnson in Boswell 
(1816) 265. I intend in the winter to open a Bihliotheque. 
Jig. 1685 StR G. Mackenzie Relig. Stole xi. 105 In the 
bibliolheck of hi.s head. 

Bi'blism ff. Bible +-ism.] Adherence to the 
Bible as the sole rule of faith. 

1879 M. Arnold Banality, Mixed F.ss. 77 The mind- 
deadening influence of a narrow Bihlism. 

Biblist bai blist, brblist). [f. Bible + -ist.] 
a. One who makes the Bible the sole rule of 
faith, b. A biblical student. 

1562 A. Scott Neto V. Gift Queue, And ar bot biblistis 
fairsing full their bellie. 1653 in Phenix (1708) 11 . 320 The 
Biblists . .confess that a Man may not pray for the Holy 
Spirit as he ought. 1836 Cdl. Wiseman Sc. a* Rejig. II. 
x. 707 All the pretended improvements of modern biblists. 

Biblodge, biblodke, var. of Bebloody v. Obs. 
|| Biblus, -OS (brbl£s, -ffe). Also byblus. 
[I,, biblus t Gr. / 3 t£Ao?.] The papyrus or paper- 
reed ; the inner bark of this plant. 

1656 Cowley Davideis 1. Wks. 1710 1 . 316 Some writ in 
tender Barks .. Some in Beasts Skins, and some ill Biblos 
Reed. 1863 I d. Lytton Ring A mast's 1 .11.1. v. 261 Some 
crumbling byblus or papyrus. 1875 Scrivener Led. G. 'T. 8 
‘ Bring with thee the books‘(of the biblus or papyrus plant). 

t Bibo d. Obs. [OE. be bod, f. bebcodan, Bibede 
(pa. pple. beboden j to command.] Commandment. 

< 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxii. 38 Dis ys mteste and fret 
fyrmyste bebod. <71175 Colt. Horn. 221 Gif hu Ratine hj' 4 
title beb^d to brecst. <*1175 Lamb. Horn. 125 Dis is min 
bibodc and min heste, B e luuian eou. 

Bibo*rate. Chem.: see Hi-pref.- 111 . 
Bibosity (bityrsiti). [f. L. bibos-us fond of 
drink + -ity.] Capacity for drinking. 

1823 Biackw . Mag. XIV. 528 Vast ideas of stupendous 
bibosity. 

t Bibu'fenn, bibu'ven, adv. Obs. [f. bi-, Be- 
+ bufen, OE. bufan y later Bove. If this had sur¬ 
vived, it would have become Behove.] - Above. 
c 1200 Ormin 17970 He )mtt fra bihufenn comm. 

+ Bibtrgh, v- Obs. [OE. bebugan, f. Be- + 
biigan to Bow.] leans. To avoid, abandon. 

a 1000 Blene (Gr.) 609 Xe meahte he >a geh 3 u bebngan. 
c 1205 Lay. 8103 Al bat folc he bi-beah. Ibid. 10569 yKuere 
a:lcne ut-la^e be his lond hadde hi-bo^en. 

Bibulate, V. [A bombastic or humorous dimi¬ 
nutive from L. bib-Pre to drink, with reference to 
Bibble, Bihclous.] Irans. To bibble or tipple. 
So Bi bulant a. and sb., Bibula tion sb. 

1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (1774) 29 I bibulated lit]. 1828 
Biackw. Mag. XXIV. 866 We tabulate gin and water with 
the housekeeper. 1883 Boston Herald Corresp., Bibulants 
will even buy alcohol, dilute it and drink it. 1882 St. James's 
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BICKER. 


Gas. 12 Apr. 5 The extraordinary capacity for tabulation 
displayed by the regular soldier. / 

Bibulous (bi'bbJflas), a. [f. h. bihul-ns freely 
or readily drinking (f. biblre to drink} + -ous.] 

1 . Absorbent of moisture. 

1675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 18 If the Soil be exceeding 
bibulous. 1790 Cowpeii Odyss. 1.138 With bibulous sponges 
those Made dean the tables. 1827 Faraday Cheat. Manip. 
ii. 43 Remove the excess by bibulous paper. 

2 . Addicted to drinking or tippling. 

1861 Tjiornbury Turner 1 . 116 The .. irregular hours of 
a careless bibulous age, had undermined Girlin's health. 

3 . Relating to drink. 

1825 Blacktv. Mag. XVI 1 . 322 Unskilled in bibulous Ipre, 
if he knows not the value set upon the claret of Ireland. 

1 Ience Bibulously culv. 

1858 Df. Quince v Goldstn. Wks. VI. 226 The arid sands 
that bibnloudy absorbed all the perennial gushings of Ger¬ 
man enthusiasm. 

Biburiort, variant of Bebury 7-. Obs. 
Bicachen, Bical, see Becatch, Recall. 
Bicalcarate (baikarlkarrit}, a. [f. \l\-prcf? 1 
+ Calc a Rate, f. I.. calcar spur.] Furnished or 
armed with two spurs. 

1876 Harlf.v Mat. Med. 381 Anther, .bicalcarate at base. 

Bicallose, -ous, Bicapsular; see Bi- pref- \. 
Bicameral (baikarineral), a. [f. Bf- pref . 2 1 
+ L. camera chamber 4- -al 1 ; L. had bicamerdtus .] 
Having two (legislative) chaml>ers. Bicamerist, 
an advocate of two legislative chambers. 

a 1832 Uextham is cited hy Webster. 1863 Sat. Rev. 140 
I'J’his] reduced our Houses to two, and. .created that ‘bi¬ 
cameral* system which the rest of the world has been con* 
tenr to imitate. 1872 Freeman Grosvth Rug. Coast, ii. (1876) 
1,7 The form of government which political writers call bi¬ 
cameral. 1884 Goldw. Smith in Con temp. Rev. Sept., The 
nnly valid argument in favour of the retention of the Hou*-e 
of Lords is, in fact, tile difficulty which die I?i-Can»erists 
find in devising any [substitute]. 

Bicarbide, -onate, -uret, etc.: see Bi -preft 111 . 
Bicarinate baikfc‘rinrit\tf. Hot. [f. Bi -pref:- 
1 + Carinate, f. L. carhia keel.] Furnished with 
two keels or axial ridges. So Bicarinated. 

1872 Oliver Elent. Rot. App. 310 The pale.. bicarinate 
with indexed margins. 1880 Jru/. l.inn. See. XV. 
shell, .conical, with bicarinated contracted whorls. 

Bieas, by chance : see Case. 

BicasUo, obs. form of BkcasT. 

Bicaudal (boik£dal , a. [f. Bi- pref- 1 + 
r.\t:i»AL, f. L. cauda tail.] Having two tails. 
Bicause, obs. form of Became. 
t Brcched, ppl. n. Obs. Also 5-6 byched, 
d bychyde, biched. Origin (see below) and 
precise meaning unknown : in general the sense 
• Cursed, execrable, shrewed/ suits the context. 

a 1400 Alexander iStew 165 [The basiliske] A strajiill and 
a stithe worme stinkande of elde, And es so bitter, and so 
hreine, and bicchid in himselfe, That, .quat he settes on his 
si^t, he slacs in a stonde. a 1400 C(K\ Myst. 395 Fasie, har- 
lotys, go youre gate, And brynge me that bychyd body, I 
red. 1522 Worlde 3- Ckylde Roxb. C ii b. That bychydc 
Conscyencc. 1533 More Apol. xxii. wks. 884/2 Hclpe 
me vp agaync with this bichede hurdayne & lay it in my 
neckc. — Dobell. Salem v. Wk.s.041/1 Anye of the blessed 
byched newe broched bretherhead .. playnclye proued 
herctikes. 

b. Jlicchcd bones : opprobriously applied to dice. 
£-7386 Chaucer Pard. 328 This fruyt comcth of the 
bicched bones two, fforswcryng, Ire, falsnesse. Homycide 
[.S> 2 MSS .; 2 read bicche, 1 becched, Wr. bicchid]. £'1460 
Toioneley Myst. 241 ,1 was falsiy begylvd withe thise byched 
bones, Ther cursyd thay be. Ibid. The byched bones that 
ye be, 1 byd you go Lett. 

[Hicchod appears rather early to be certainly referable to 
Bitch in an opprobrious sense, from which moreover the 
formation is not easily explained (for sh retoed there was a 
verb to shretu.) The conjecture has been offered that it 
was a contracted form of MK. bi'oicccd ‘bewitched*; but 
for this no evidence or analogy has been found. In bicched 
bones applied to dice, some have suggested a corruption of 
Du. bikkel ‘knuckle-bone, astragalus, cockal, bone-play¬ 
thing, dice, marbles,* Ger. bickel * ankle, ankle-bone, astraga¬ 
lus, die, dice *; this is possible, but would suppose an Kng. 
'-erics “bikkelpbicchcl, bicche, bicched bone, ofwnich the most 
important links are neither represen ted noraccounted for,and 
it would only show assimilation of 'bikkel to the opprobrious 
bicched leaving the latter unexplained. That bicched bone 
could be for a Du. bikked been 1 bone picked with holes 
or pips,* is highly improbable: moreover, this would not 
connect the expression with D11. bikkel, since the latter 
(whether or not connected with bikkel a pickaxe, bikken 
to pick, or notch) certainty did not mean ‘ b>ne picked with 
holes/ but was a name of the ankle, and of the astragalus or 
knuckle-bone used in play, long before it passed over to 
dice. See Grimm s. v.J 

Bice (bais), a. and sb. Forms r 4-5 bis, 5-6 
byce, 6 byse, bysse, bisse, bize, 5-7 bise, 6 - 
bice. [a. F. bis brownish-grey, dark-coloured = Pr. 
bis, It. bigio ; of unknown origin: see Dicz and 
Littre. From the combination azur bis dark blue, 

‘ blew byce/ vert bis dark green, * green bice/ bice 
was erroneously transferred in Eng. to blue or 
green pigments, and the shades of blue or green 
which they yield.] 

+ A. adj. Brownish grey, dark grey, Blezoe- 
bis: dark or dull blue. Obs. 

*33° R* Brunne Citron. 230 At Westmynsterc he lis 
toumbed richely, In a marble bis of him is mad story- 


£•7450 Sloane MS. 73 If. 201 b, Triste wel p it is not lapus 
lazuly, but it is lapis almanic of whiche men maken a blewe 
bis azure. 

B. sb. (also all rib.) 1 . Short for blewe bis * blue 
bice *: indicating a shade of blue obtained from 
smalt, duller or inferior to ultramarine or azure, 
with which however it was often loosely identified. 

c 1430 Lvdg. Rochas iv. xv. V1554) 116 There is a difference 
of colours .. Twene gold and gold, atwene bis and asure, 
AH is not gold that shineth bright. 1490 Will0/Bukwell 
(Somerset Ho.), Canapie colowrid with goold and bise. 1519 
Horman Vnlg. 81 b, Scryueuers write with blacke, redde, 
purple, gren, blewe or byce. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 
1158 The margent was illumyned with golden rallies And 
byse. *598 Florio, Tinxhino , blue, azure, watchet, or bisse 
colour. 1753 Cham hers Cyct. Supp., Bice .. of all bright 
blues .. is the palest in colour. 

2 . The pigment which yields this colour, pre¬ 
pared from smalt; also a green pigment {green 
bice ) made by adding yellow oqnment to smalt. 

1548 Hall ( hr on. 605 The FlorRhyng Bise was com¬ 
parable to the riche ammel. 1573 Art Limming 4 Grinde 
azure or bi/e on a painters stone with elenc water. 1634 
J. Bate Myst. Mature 132 Colours to be used .. blew and 
greene Bise. 1676 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men 
11841) 11 . 301 Red and blue powders (as Minium and Bices 
1875 Urk Diet. Arts I. 341 Bice, a light blue colour pre¬ 
pared from smalt. There is a green bice prepared by 
mixing some yellow orpiment with smalt. 

Bicentenary (boisemt/hari, -sent/"*nari\ a. and 
sb. [f. Bi -prefit 1 - Centenary, ad. L. centendrius 
consisting of or relating to a hundred, f. centcni 
a hundred each. As to the form and pronuncia¬ 
tion. see Centenary.] A. adj. Consisting of 
or relating to two hundred (in use. confined to 
years, as if confused with bicentennial '-. B. sb. 
Used for : The bicentennial, or two hundredth anni¬ 
versary (of an event ; also atlrib. 

1862 Congreg. I 'ear Rk. 72 The 24th day of August, 1S6? 
lhe Bicentenary day of the ejectment of 2000ministers. 1872 
Daily AVjitf 18 June 5 5 The bi-centcnary of Czar Peters 
birth. 1884 A theme uni 4 Oct. 44C2 The bicentenary fes. 
rival of the founder of Danish literature. 

Bicentennial (baisunte*nial), a. and sb. [f. 
Bi- pref.- 4 + Centennial, f. L. *ccnlcnninm (cf. 
biennium') space of a hundred years.] A adj. 
Occurring every two hundred years; lasting two 
hundred years. B. sb. - Bicentenary (and ety¬ 
mologically more correct than that word). 

1883 Harper s Mag. Dec. 160 t Bicentennial of German 
Colonisation in the United States. 

Bicephalous (baise*fatos\ a. [f. Bi- pref .- 1 
4 CEPll.M.ors. f. Gr. K<tya\ij head.] Tw o-headed. 
1803 Wju.ouGimv tn .V. 4- (X Ser. in. 111 . 17 Two other bi- 
eephalous monsters. 1869 Sat. Rtv. 13 Feb. 215 The bi¬ 
cephalous calf, .of the showman. 

Biceps (bai'seps). a. and sb. [a. L. biceps, bi - 
cipit-, f. bi’ two 4 -ceps-caput head.] 

A. adj. Having two heads or summits; spec. 
applied to muscles (see B). 

1634 Read Body 0/Man 77 The 7. muscle of the cubit, 
tald Biceps. 1717 Berkeley in Fraser Li/e (1870 $88 In 
.Sirabo’s time it [Vesuvius] seems to have been neither bi¬ 
ceps, nor to have had a hollow. 1863 Reaue in All 1 '. 
Round 3 Oct. 123/2 A gentle timidity that contrasted pret¬ 
tily with her biceps muscle. 

B. sb. A muscle with two heads or tendinous 
attachments; spec, that on the front of the upper 
arm, which bends the fore-arm; also the corre¬ 
sponding muscle of the thigh ; the former of these 
is often humorously referred to as the type or 
standard of physical strength. 

1650 Read Muscles 0/Body , The ulna is landed by two 
[muscles], to wit, biceps and brachiams interims. 1865 
Daily Tel. 8 Nov. 4 5 The training which gives him back 
his healthy sleep, hU appetite, and nis biceps. 7873 Mivart 
Rlent. Auat. viii. 293 The biceps is the well known muscle 
used in flexing the arm. 

t Biclia*nt, v. Obs. [f. In-, Be- 4 + Chant.] 
trans. To enchant, bewitch. 

<1330 Arth. .y Mcrl. 721 And the eldest jsoster] to bi- 
chaunte Yong mannes lone for to haunte. 

t Biclia*rre, biche*rre, v. Obs. Forms : 
1 becerr-an, -cierran, -cyrran, 2-3 bieherr-en, 
2-4 bicharren, 3 bichearr-en, bieheorr-en. 
[OF. bec$rran x f. Be- i 4 OF. cyrran, cierran to 
turn; cf. OHO. bikerjan, mod.G. bekehren.] 

1 . trans. To turn, turn round. v Only in OE.) 

a 1000 Bocth. Metr. xiii. 156 Wonne bio ealles wyrS utan 
becerred. 

2 . To turn from duly or right; to pervert, seduce. 

a 1100 O. E. Chrcm. (Cotton MS.) an. 1011 AHfinser hi be* 

cyrde J?e s« arceb* /Elfeah ifcr Senerede a:t his life, ciaoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 105 peh [?e deuel mujc man bi-charre, he 
ne mai no man neden. <^1305 Old Age in E. E. P. (1862) 
149 Ic wene he be bi-charred trusted to 3u]>e. 

3 . To entice, wile. 

<• 1175 Lamb. Horn. 53 purli ]>e sweate sincl of J>c chese *. 
he bicherreS monie mus to he stoke. 

Bich(e, obs. form of Bitch and Pitch. 
Biched: see Bicched. 

Bieherm: see Be- pref. 

Bichloride (boi|kl5<n-3id). Chem. [see Bi* 
prefix III.] A compound in which two equiva¬ 
lents of chlorine are combined with a metal, etc. 


18x0 IIenrv Elem. Chem. (1826) II. 136 Bi-chloride of 
mercury, .is a violent poison. 

Bichop, obs. form of Bishop. 
Bichotomously,erroneously f. Dichotomously. 

1830 Lind LEY Mat. Syst. Rot. 204 Cymes, branched bi-or 
trichotomously. 

Bichromate (baijkr^-mct). Chem. [see Bi- 
prefP- III.] A salt containing two equivalents of 
chromic acid, c.g. the Bichromate of potash , used in 
photography and other arts; whence Biehro-- 
mated, Bichro-matized ppl. a. 

1854 Scoffers in OrAs Circ. Sc. Chem. 447 Heating bi¬ 
chromate of potash to whiteness. 7869 Echo 15 Dec., 
The hichromated gelatine. 1870 Eng. Mech. 14 Tan. 428/3 
A second bichromatised film is poured upon the first. 

Bicipital b 3 isi*pital\ a. [f. L. bicipit - (see 
Biceps) 4- -alB] 

1 . Having tw o heads Biceps a. 

1646 Sir T. If rowne Pseud. Ep. 77 The biciplijtall muscle 
of either parties arme. 1843 J. W ilkinson Svedenborg's 
Anim. Kingd. I. ii. 59 Sometimes a bicipital muscle. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the biceps (muscle \ 

1837 R. Kxox Cloquet's At/at. 207 The bicipital tuberosity 

Bicipitous (bMsi’pitos}, a. [f. as pree. 4- -ous.] 
Having two heads or terminal extremities. 

1646 Sir T. Browne i f seud. Ep. 111. v. 141 Bicipitous Ser. 
pents with the head at each extreme. Ibid. 140 A biripl 
tuus conformation. 

Bick, Sc. form of Bitch, female dog. 

1808 in Jamjf.son. 1826 J. Wilson Mod. Ambr. Wks 
1855 1 . 217 See how the wee bick is worrying him again 
now. 

Bicker bi kai , sbj Also ; biquere, 6 bi- 
quour. [Sc. form of Beaker.] * A bowl or dish 
for containing liquor, properly one made of wood.' 
Jamieson. Formerly, a drinking cup of any ma¬ 
terial ; in modem Scotch applied also to vessels 
made of wooden staves for holding porridge, etc. 

1458 Witt 0/ Russet (Somerset Ho.), Meum biquere ar- 
genii. £*7505 Dunbar Test. Kennedy 47 But and I hechi 
to tumc a Bicker, a 1774 Fergusson Farmer's Jug. Poems 
1 '845' 37 'Lhe cheering bicker gars them glibly gash. 7814 
Scott AW Roy xxiv, * It will be a heavy deficit—a staff out 
u‘ my bicker, I trow.* 1884 It. P. Mag. July 337 Coopers 
found employment in making or mending ‘bickers’ for 
brose or porridge. 

b. at l rib. and comb., as bickerful , bicker maker. 
1813 W. Beattie Tales 37 (Jam.) A brovOn bickerfu* to 
quaff 1822 Scott Pirate I. 265 (Jam.) A bickerfu’ of meal. 
£851 J. M. Wilson Tales Borders VIII. 162 He followed 
the profession of a cooper or bicker-maker. 

Bicker brkaj , sb .- Forms: 3 4 biker, 4-3 
bekir, bikre, bykkyr, 4-6 byker, 5 bekur, 
bikir, -kyr, bykere, bykker, bikkar, 6 bikker, 
bikar, 6- bicker. [ME. biker, like the associated 
verb bikeren , of uncertain origin : nor can it be 
said whether the sb. is derived from the verb or 
vice versd. So far as evidence goes, the sh. appears 
earlier, and might, as in bailie, quarrel, skirmish, 
be the source. On the other hand, the verb has 
the form of a frequentative, as in sputter, totter, 
fulter, etc., which is in favour ol its priority. 
Matzner and Skeat w ould see in it the freq. of the 
rare and somewhat doubtful bike * 1 to thrust, 
strike with a pointed weapon/ noted under Beak v. 
3, q.v. The obs. Welsh bicra is not native.] 

1 . Skirmishing; a skirmish, encounter, fight; 
exchange of blows. 

1297 R. Glouc. 538 Bituenc the castel of Gloucetre & 
Brumefeld al so Ther was ofte biker gret, & muebe harm 
ido. c 1400 Destr. Troy xx. 8363 Alony bold in the bekur 
were on bent leuit! 7440 t'romp. Part*. 35/2 Bikyr of fyt- 

ynge [1409 bykere or feightinge], pttgna. 1530 Palsgh. 
198/7 Bicker fightyng, esc a mumcfie. 

2 . csp. An encounter with missiles ; anciently an 
attack with arrows ; in later Sc., a street or school 
fight writh stones and the like. 

£-7470 Henry Wallace tv. 547 Twenty he had yat nokill 
archars war..On Wallace sett a bykker bauld and k;eync. 
£-1505 Dunbar Gold. Tergc 145 A wonder lusty bikkir lv, r. 
bikar] me assayiu 1535 Stewart Cron . Scot. III. 322 With 
tha stanis thir stalwart carlis strang Ane bikker maid. 1810 
Sir A. Boswell Edinb. 164 From hand and sling now fly the 
whizzing stones..The bicker rages. 1861 J. Hannav Ess. 
fr. Q. Rev. 371 He went to the High School, and joined in 
the street fignts called bickers. 

3 . Quarrel, contention ; angry altercation. 

133° R. Brunne Citron. 79 Gospatrik ]nu suffred biker, he 
reft bobe lond & lij>e- <1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2661 If 
thou sey nay we two shul have a bekyr [v. r. byker, biker, 
bekir, bikre, bykkyr). £-1430 Hymns VirgA 1867)46 ]>e 
bolder in bikir y bidde him bataile. 7883 Academy 15 Sept. 
175/2 The rise and progress of the colony, its bickers with 
autocratic Governors and Chief Justices. 

4 . Noise as of contention, rattle of light guns, 
sound of a rapid stream descending over a stony 
channel, etc. Cf. Bicker v. 4. 

7870 Daily Mnos 7 Dec., No bicker of mere field artillery. 
7872 Blackie Lavs Might. 47 Leap the white-maned foun¬ 
tains With lusty bicker to the vale below, 
b. Sc. A short rapid run. 

7785 Burns Dr. Hornbook v, Leeward whyles, against my 
will, I took a bicker. 

Bicker (bi kai/ V. Forms: 4-3 bi-, byker(e, 
tbi-, bykkir,-yr, 4-6beker,-ir, 5 bekyre,bikre, 
bickre, byccer, -ker, bykre, -kir, bykker, -kyr, 
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BID. 


BICKERER. 

byger, 6 beeker, bikker, -ar, 5- bicker. [See 
Bicker si*.] 

1 . intr . To skirmish, exchange blows ; to fight. 

1330 R. Bauxxr: Chron . 2 56 ban is lyme lo bikere with \>t 
kyng of France. 1393 Lancl. P. /Y.C.xxiii. 78Ther toabyde 
and bykere * a3eyns beliales children, c 1440 Promp. Parr. 

36 Bek cry n or fyghtyn, pugno, dimico. 1630 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Wks. 1. too/i, J have bickered with the French 
at Brest and Deepe. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden’s Hist. Eliz. 
m. 231 After they had bickered together a little while, .and 
neither of them hurt, they dranke a carowse and so parted 
friends. 1848 Kingsley Sain t’s Trag.n. xi. 138 Slaughtered 
bickering for some petty town. 

+ b. Said esp. of archers and slingers, before 
battle was joined. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xvn. 7400 Paris.. With his bowmen 
full bold bykrit with the grekes. <*1470 Henry Wallace 
iv. 556 Ynglis archaris.. Amang ye Scottis bykkcryt with 
all thair mycht. ^1505 Dunrar Gold. Terge 194 I hay., 
hikkerit vnabaisitly: The schour of arowis rappit on as 
rain. fi$34 tr. Pol. Ferg. Eng. Hist. (1846) I. 67 Bee fore 
hand strokes thei firste bickered with dartes and slinges. 

C. fig. 

1593 Bacchus Bountie in Harl. Misc. (1809) II. 264 Bicker¬ 
ing with the broth of bountiful! Bacchus. 1647 'Y* Browne 
Pol ex. 11. 46 They (passions] have not such ability as 10 
bicker with absence. 

+2. trans. To attack with repeated strokes; csf. 
to assail with missiles. Obs . 

1352 Minot Poems 51 A bore es boun 30W to biker. 1375 
Barbour Bruce ix. 152 Thair archaris. .thai send To bykkir 
thame. c 1400 Destr. Troy 10685 pan he braid out a brand, 
bikrid hym hard, a 1550 Christ is Kirke Gr. xix, The busch- 
ment haill about him brak And bikkerit him with bowis. 

3 . inlr. To dispute, quarrel, wrangle. 

a 1450 Chester PL (,1847) II. 51 All againste us boote be 
not to beeker. 1614 B. JoNsox Barth. Fair v. iii, \ ou’d 
have an ill match on’t, it you bicker with him here. 1641 
Milton Ch. Discip. n. Wks. (1851) 46 Though their Mer¬ 
chants bicker in the East Indies. 1753 Miss Collier Art 
Torment. 157 To keep on bickering on this irksome sub¬ 
ject, till you have put her in a passion. 1859 Tennyson 
Enid 1174 Tho' men may bicker with the things they love. 

4 . transf. Applied to the making of any rapidly 
repeated noisy action, suggesting the showering 
of blows, as the brawling of a rapid stream over 
a stony channel, the pattering of rain. etc. 

1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. iii. 26 Glittering streamlets 
play'd, .as they bicker'd thro' the sunny glade. 1817 Cole* 
ridge Sibyl. Leaves (1862) 2x8 Against the. glass The rain 
did beat and bicker. 1820 Scott Monast. ix, At die crook 
of the glen, Where bickers the burnie. 1855 Tennyson 
Brook 26 And sparkle out among the fern, To bicker down 
a valley. 1874 Holland Mistr. Manse v. 33 The swallow 
bickered ’ncath the eaves. 

b. Sc. To make a short quick run ; describing 
the rapid vigorous action of the feet. Qi.pelt, skelp. 

1792 Burns Wks. II, 404 The dreary glen through which 
the herd-callan maun bicker. 1879 Jamieson s. v., I met 
him coming down the gait as fast as he could bicker. 

5 . pod. Applied to the quick movement of flame 
and light: To flash, gleam, quiver, glisten, d.flic her. 

1667 [see Bickering///, a. 3]. 1813 Shelley O.Mab ix. 

154 The restless wheels. .Whose flashing spokes Bicker and 
hum to gain their destined goal. 1827 Keble Chr. V. Ma- 
trim., Those fires That bicker round in wavy spires. 1859 
Tennyson Enid 1298 She saw Dust, and the points 01 
lances bicker in it. 1876 Browning Pacchiarotto 150 And 
bicker like a flame. , 

Bickerer brkoraib [f. prec. + -erU] 

1611 Cotgr., Escarmoucheur, a bickerer, skirmisher. 1755 
mJ ohnson. 

Brokering, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 1 .] 

1 . Skirmishing, a skirmish. 

1297 R. Glolt. 540 Ther wasofte bituene horn gret biker* 
ing. 1494 Fabyan vii. 373 Atwene theym were had many 
hykeringes and skynnysshes. 1530 Palsgr. 197 Beckeryng, 
scriinysshe. 1622 Heylin Cosmogr. 11. (1682) 198 The first 
bickering between the Soldiers of Cassar and Pompey. 
1670 Milton Hist . Eng. 11. Wks. (1851) £5 Then was the 
Warr shiverd .. into small frayes and bickerings, a 1763 
Byrom 3 Black Crows 19 Disputes of ev'ry size .. from 
bick'ring, up to battle. 1867 Freeman Form. Conq. (1876) 
1. iv. 229 Smaller wars and bickerings still went on. 

2 . Wordy sparring, wrangling, altercation. 

1573 G. Harvey Lctter.bk. (1884) 5 Ful oft hath he bone 
at gud whot bickerings with sum others. 1593 Shaks. 

2 Hen. FI, 1. 1. X44 If f longer stay, We shall begin onr 
ancient bickerings. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 54 The 
Tears a poor Wife might shed in matrimonial Bickerings. 
1821 Syd. Smith Wks. (1867) I. 349 The parchment bicker¬ 
ings of Doe and Roe. 1882 E. Gosse Gray iv. 81 The .. 
bickering which went on in the combination-room. 

Brokering, ppl- «. [f- as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

1 . That bickers ; wrangling, contentious. 

1808 J. Barlow Coltonb. x. 60 With bickering strife in¬ 
flame their furious bands. 1811 Scott Roderick 1. xxxv, From 
court intrigue, from bickering faction far. 1843 Carlyle 
Past Pr. (1858) 80 Such waste-bickering Saxondom, 

2 . That makes a bickering sound. 

1789 I). Davidson Seasons 156 (Jam.) The once bick'ring 
stream..low-growling, runs. 1821 Joanna Baillie Elder 
Tret xvii. 3 Rattle the windows with bickering hail. 

3 . Coruscating, flashing, quivering. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 767 Smoak and bickering flame, 
and sparkles dire. 1786 tr. Bedford's Fathck(\%6&) 112 Their 
bickering sabres. 1825 Scott Talistn. (1854' 475 Spread 
not the flax before a bickering torch. 1876 Farrar Mar lb. 
Serin . xxxiv, 343 Who .. played with the red fire and the 
bickering flames. 

Bickerment (brk3iment\ [f. as prec. + 
-mknt.] « Bickering sb. 

Vol. I. 


1586 Webbe F.ng. Poetrie (Arb.) 46 Drccry hyekerrnents 
of warres. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 91. 25 Thus the bicker- 
ment went awhile: at last they passed from words to blows. 
1876 Blackir Songs Relig. <$• Life 142 The priesthood. .rent 
the ears O' the fevered time with fretful bickerment. 

Bickeru (bi'kain). F orms: 6 byeorne, 8 
bickhorn, 9 biekorne, 7~ biekern. [a. F. /»/- 
gorne (= Sp. vigornia, It. bicortiia) :-L. bicorn ia, 
pi, of bicomis two-horned, f. bi- two + cornu 
horn.] orig. An anvil with two projecting taper 
ends; later (under the influence of popular ety¬ 
mology; see Beak-iron) applied to: One such 
taper end of an anvil. 

1547 Sales bury Welsh Diet., E ing ion gyrioc, a byeorne. 
1677 Moxun Mech. Ex ere. (1703) 3 A Black Smith’s Anvil 
. .is sometimes made with a Pike, or Biekern, or Bcnk-inm, 
at one end of it. 1781 J. T. Dillon Tear. Spain 145 They 
have no other word in the Spanish language fora bickhorn. 
or a bench vice, than Figornia. 1814 Archxol. XVII. 29 i 
And nails with a biekorne. 

Bickiron, obs. form of Beak-iron. 

Bi-clagged, -clart, -elepe, come, etc.: see 
Be-claggkd, etc. 

Bicolligate baikp*ligrit\ a. [f. Bi- pref. 1 2 + 
Colligate, ad. L. colligdtus bound together.] In 
Ornith. of the anterior toes of birds: United by 
a basal web ; web-footed. 1847 in Craig. 
Bicoloured, -concave, -vex: see Bi -pref 2 1,2. 
Biconjugate (boik^-nd^h/g^D, a. [f. Bi*/;v/ 2 

2 + Conjugate, ad. L. conjugdtus united, paired.] 
Twice paired : applied c.g. in Bot. to a petiole 
that forks twice. 

1847 > n Craig. 1880 Gray Bot, Text-bk. 398. 

Bicorn barkpin , a. ,and sb.) [ad. 1 .. bicomis 
two-homed, f. bi- two + cornu horn, prong.] 

A. adj. Having two horns or horn-like pro¬ 
cesses. B. sb. A two-homed animal; cf. unicorn. 

[1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.. Bicorve os, or two-horned 
bone, in anatomy, the same with the os hyoides.] 1823 Lamb 
Elia, Fis. Horns, Bicorns,Tricorns, and so on up to Mille- 
corns. 1847- 9 Todd Cycl. Anat. <y Phys. IV. 209 'I he di¬ 
vided and bicorn uterus. 1872 Nicholson Palxont. 426 
Rhinoceros Etruscus is also bicorn. 

t Bicorne. Obs. rare~ l . In 3 byeorne. [a. 
OF. bicorne L. bi corn-is see prec.' two-pronged 
(fork).] A two-pronged fork, a pitchfork. 

<-1420 Pa Had. 1. 1161 Crookes, adses and bycornes. 

Bicorned bMkpjnd , a. [see -ed.] = Bi corn. 

1606 Sylvester Coin nines Wks. 1879 E 379 bi form of Ram 
with golden Fleece they put The bi-corn'd Signe. a 1652 
Bro.me To Potting Pr, (R.) Your body being revers'd did 
represent (Being forked) our bicorned government. 1859 
Todd Cycl. V. 614 The. .bi-corned condition of the uterus. 

Bicornous (baikpMnos , a. [f. as prcc. 4 * -ous.] 
Two-horned; = Bicorn. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. < 1650') 263 The letter V. 
or bicornous element of Pythagoras. 1690 Ray Philos. Lett. 
(1718) 232 Atpinum luteunt is. .only bicornous. 1851 Bal¬ 
four Bot. 625. 

Bicornute ''barkpjnhPO, a. [f. Bi- pref 2 1 + 
Corngte, ad. L. corn ft/us homed.] = Bicorn. 

1880 in Gray Bot. Text-bk. 398. 1881 Jrttl. I.inn, Soc. 

XVIII. 312 The peculiar bicornute labcllum. 

Bicorporal, -ate, -eal : see Bi -pref 2 1. 
Bicrenate baiikn'mdt), a. Bot. [f. Bi- pref: 1 

3 + Cuenate.] Of (leaf-) margins: Crenate or 

scolloped, with the scollops themselves crenate, 

1835 Findley Introd, Bot. (1848) II. 358. 1870 Bextlev 

Bot. 152. 

Bicrescentic, -cristate: see Bi -pref: 1 2. 
Bicrural (boiikruo-ral), a. [f. Bi- pref: 1 . 1 + 
Crural, f. L. crus (erur-j leg.] Two-legged. 

1847 in Craig. 

Bicuspid (bDikzrspid), a. and sb. [f. L. hi- 
two + cuspid-em point, spike, Cusp.] A. adj. 
Having two cusps or points. B. sb. A premolar 
tooth in man. Bicwspidate [see -ate] = prec. adj. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. Phys. II. 533/1 From being 
more decidedly divided into two lips (this valve of the heart] 
is termed bicuspid. *873 Mivart El cm. Anat. vii. 252 The 
fourth and fifth teeth of the lower jaw are called bicuspid 
molars. 1878 T. Brvaxt Pract. Snrg. I. 579 The enamel 
on the bicuspid. 1847 Craig, B/cuspidate, having two 
points. 1870 1 Iooki.k Stud. Flora 417 Beak bicuspidaie. 

Bi-cwetSe, obs. form of Bequeath. 

Bicycle (barsik’l), sb. [mod. f. first in Fr/ Bi- 
pref 1 11 . + Gr. kvk\ 0? circle, wheel.] A machine 
for rapid riding, consisting of a saddle-seat sur¬ 
mounting two wheels, to which the rider commu¬ 
nicates motion by means of treadles ; a two¬ 
wheeled velocipede. 

1868 Daily News 7 Sept., Bysicles and trysicles which we 
saw in the Champs Elysdes and Bois de Boulogne this 
summer. 1869 Mrq. HAkTixGTox in Daily News 14 May, 
The practice of riding or driving upon bicycles does not form 
any part of the examination of the Civil Service Com¬ 
missioners. 1882 Pall MallG. 20 June 5/2 The bicycle trade 
is particularly brisk. 

Bi cycle, v. [f. prec.] To ride on a bicycle. 

1869 (cf. Bicycling]. 1883 Harper’s Mag. Apr. 692/2 
Many enterprising souls, .would have, .bicycled, or canoed. 

Hence Bi*cycler, Bicyelian, Bi*cycling'. 

1869 Latest Ncsos 5 Sept. 15 (paragraph heading, Bicy¬ 
cling. 1876 B. Richardson in Good JFds. 716 Rowing, 
or gymnastics, or bicycling. 1880 Scribn. Mag. Feb. 497 


Bicyclers sped along its shore, 1880 J. G. Daltox Lyra 
B icy die a, Bicyelian bards. 1884 Harpers Mag. J an. 304/2 
You wish to be a bicycler. 

Bicyclic (baisi'klik), a. [f. Bicycle sb. + -ic.] 
Of or connected with bicycles. So Bicyelical. 

1876 Daily News 8 Nov. 5 3 Parties of bicyclic enthusiasts. 

Bi cyclism. [see -ism.] The practice or art 
of bicycling. 

1876 World V. 12 That nt pins ultra of snobbishness— 
bicyclism. 1881 Philada. Rec. No. 3466. 2 Great and valu¬ 
able principles are emphasized by bicyclism. 

Bicyclist (barsiklist). [sec -ist.] One who 
rides a bicycle. 

1876 Daily News 8 Nov. 5/2 Bicyclists sometimes make 
themselves a dangerous nuisance. 1881 Philada. Rec. No. 
3466. 2 The bicyclist realizes, .the old myth of the Centaur. 

Bicycular (baisrkh/laT.rt. [f. Bicycle, after 
vehicular .] Of the nature of a bicycle or pertain¬ 
ing to bicvcling. 

1869 Set. American 20 Feb. 117 Her skilful management 
of the bicycular velocipede. 1886 Cyclist 21 Apr. 61S 2 
Matters bicycular appear to be progressing .. in Norway. 
Bid bid), v. sir. Pa. t. bad bade, (bsed), 
bid. Pa. pple. bidden, bid. Here there are 
combined two originally distinct verbs ; viz. 

A. Beodan ; be den, bade. Forms: 1 Bcodan, 

2- 3 beoden, 3-5 beden, 3-6 bede, 4-3 beede, 

7 dial. bede. ‘ Ba.t. sing. 1 b6ad, 2 3 bead, 2-4 
bed, 3-4 bedd, 4-3 bede ; also 3-6 bod, 4-6 
bode." pi. 1 budon, 2 3buden; also 3-4 bedde n. 

4 bede, beode, 3 beede ; also 3-4 boden, 5-6 
bode. Ba. pple. 1-6 boden, 4 -in, -un, 4-5 -yn, 
bode, 5 bodden, -yn, 6 bouden, bod, 9 dial. 
bodden, Sc. budden. 

B. Biddan ; bidden , biddc ; bid. 1 orms: 1 
biddan, 2 3 bidden, (2-3 biden. 3 bedden), 

3- 6 bidde, 4-6 bydde, 4 bedde. bido), 4-3 
bidd, 4-6 byd, (3 byde), 4- bid. Pa. t. sing. 1 
beed, 2-9 bad, 3-3 badd, 4 baad, 4 6 badde, 
(6 Sc. bald). 4- bade ; also 3-6 bed, 4 bedd, 3 
bede, Sc. baide; also 6 biddo, bydd, 7-9 bid. 
pi. I bebdon, 2-3 beden, 3-3 bede ; aUo 3 bad- 
den, 4 5 baden, 4-9 bad, bade; also 6 -9 bid. 
Pa. pple. 1-3 beden, 3-3 -in, -yn, y)bede, 4-5 
bednn, 4 bedd; 3- bidden, 4 -in, 3 bed, 
byden, 6 bad', 7-9 bid. 

[A. OE. beodan , bead, budon, boden , — OS. biodan 
(MDu. and Du. biedeiT, OllG. biotan MHG. and 
mod. CL biden), OX. bioda. Goth, bin Jan (pa. 1. 
ban/, bud uni, pple. Intdans OTeut. *hcudan * to 
stretch out, reach out, offer, present/ hence ‘to 
communicate, inform, announce, proclaim, com¬ 
mand*; pre-Teutonic *bheudh~, cogn. with Skr. 
budh to present, and perh. with Gr. md- for <pu0-) 
in vvOiadcu ‘to inform oneself.’ From the pa. pple. 
boden was derived the sb. bod a messenger, whence 
the vb. bodian to Bode, announce. The normal 
ME. forms were beddji, pa. 1 . bead , bed, beed, pi. 
buden, pa. pple. boden. But by form-levelling, the 
pa. t. had also pi. beden, bed{c from the sing.; and 
later also bod{e, by assimilation lo the pa. pple. 

B. OE. biddan, bird, btvdit in, beden, — OS. bnldian 
(MDn. and Du. bidden), OllG. and mod.G. bitten, 
OX. bidja, Goth, bid]an (pa. t. bap, bed it m, pple. 
bidans) OTeut. Hidjan, assigned to a pre- 
Teutonic Hhedh - * to press ’ (cf. Skr. bddhate to 
press), whence the senses ‘ to ask prcssingly, beg, 
pray, require, demand, command/ (Osthofi would 
connect bidjan with Gr. vdOco.) The normal ME. 
forms were bidde n, pa. t. bad, pi. leaden, bede(n, 
pa. pple. beden. By form-levelling the pa. t. had 
also occasionally sing, bead, bed, heed, and at length 
! pi. baden, bade, bad; and the pa. pple. became 
bidden, whence also a later pa. t. bid. 

1 C. Thus the sense ‘command’ had been de¬ 
veloped in both verbs already in OE. The past 
tenses were further confused in form in ME. The 
result was the frequent substitution of the forms 
of one verb for the other, in other senses also, and 
their total confusion after 1400-1300. As a whole, 
the forms of biddan, bid are those which survive 
in literary Eng., but in the dialects these arc quite 
mixed, in such conjugations as bid, bad or bod, 
bodden or hidden. Senses survive from both verbs, 
though mostly archaic, or in certain unanalysed 
phrases, as to ‘bid farewell,’ ‘bid a trace/ ‘bid 
fair’; the chief modem use is that of ‘bid at an 
auction/ ‘ bid for votes or support,’ which belongs 
to bede. The senses of ‘invite ’ and ‘order’ are in 
every-day use in the north, but archaic in southern 
speech, where ‘ bid him do it ’ is regularly made 
‘ tell him to do it.’ Particular forms of the pa. t. 
and pa. pple. are preferred with particular senses.] 
A. Senses originating from OE. Mod an, ME. 
bede, but taking eventually the form bid). 

The bede quotations are marked a, the bid quotations ) 3 . 
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I. To offer, present. 

+ 1 . trans. To offer. Obs. in the general sense. 
a. a. xooo Caedmon's Gen. (Gr.) 2435 Ilafa 5 rna banc Sara, 
fie 3 u unc bude. c 1000 /Elfric Deut. xx. 10 Beoa him a;rest 
sibhe. a 1225 Auer. R. 156 Heo wule . .a^etn pe smitare 
beoden uorfi hire cheoken. <11140 Ureisun in Cott, Horn. 
201 pu beodest pin elnin£ al wifi-ute bone, c 1250 Gen. \ 
Ex. 1069 Loth hem bead is do3tres two. a 1300 Cursor M . 
12360 Leons, .bede til him pus pair seruisc. c 1386 Chaucer 
Clerkes T. 304 Thilk honour that ye me bede. c 1440 York 
Myst. ix. 170 Som bote us bede. 

ft* 01250 Gen. «$■ Ex. 2653 He bad Sis child brennen to 
colen. c 1430 //ow Gd. Wijf lau^te D. 32 in Babees Bk. 
<1868) 39 If ony man biddip pe worschip, and wolde wedde 
pee. C1435 7 'orr. Portugal 794 A knyghtes dowghttyr 
wase hym bed. 

t b. intr. with dative infin. Obs. 
a. a 1225 Ancr. R. 390 He .. bead for to makien hire 
ewene of al pet he ouhte. 

t c. spec, {trails.) To offer (treatment) ; intr. to 
offer to act. Obs. With dat. of person. 

a. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 13 bet uuilc mon seal beoden ofire 
alswa he wile pet me him beode. 1314 Chart, in Arnold 
Chron, % I nyl suffer, y* ony man you any wrongis beed. 

2 . traits, f To bid (any one) battle, arms : to offer 
battle to, challenge to fight. Obs. To bid defiance 
(still in use). (With pa. t. bade, pple. bidden .) 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 7472 Ilk dai he come .. and batail 
bede [ v.r. bed, bedd] wip s 1 i[k] manace. c 1330 K. 0/ Tars 
1018 Uppon the soudan thei beode bataile. C1450 Lone- 
Uch Grail xlvi. 517 A}ens the miscreantz bataille to bede. 

ft- XS70 Marr. Wit. Sc. iv. i. in Hazl. Dodsl. II. 364 
When you feel yourself well able to prevail, Bid you the 
battle. 1590 .Marlowe 2nd Pt. Tamlmrl. 11. ii, An hundred 
Kings, .will bid him arms. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vn. 
xlv. 371 Edmund .. two dayes after at Brentford bad them 
battaile. 1626 Massinger Rom. Act. iv. i, We, undaunted 
yet., bid defiance To them and fate. 1639 Fuller Holy 
War 11. xxxvi. >1840) 98 Whom he bade battle, and got the 
day. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 . 15 That spirit which 
had hidden defiance to. .the House of Valois. 

f b. ellipt. To challenge, defy. Obs. 
a. 137S Barbour Bruce vn. 103, 1 trow he suld be hard 
to sla, And he war bodyn all evynly. 

t C. To bid the base : to challenge to a run at 
prisoners’ base ; hence fig. Obs. See Ease shi¬ 
ft. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. ii. 98 Indeede 1 bid the base 
for Prothcus. 

3 . Irons. To offer (a certain price) for, to offer 
as a price one is prepared to give for. (Sometimes 
with dative obj. of person : 4 yon bid me too little.’) 

*i In this sense the pa. t. and pa. pple. are now 
bid ; Scotch writers retain the past, bad, bade, used 
by Dr. Johnson. 

a. r 1 zoo Trin. Coll. llom. 213 pe sullere louefi his ping 
derc .. pe bejer bet litel bar fore. 1197 R. Glouc. 378 He 
sette hys londes to ferine wel vaste Wu so most bode vore. 

ft. e 1470 Henry Wallace n. 38 For a sirak he bad hym 
grottis thre. 1530 Palsgr. 454/2 You bydd me money and 
fay re wordes. 1602 Shahs. Ham. 11. ii. 372 There was. .no 
niuny bid for argument. a 1704 T. Brown Two Ox/. 
Scholars Wks. 1730 I. 9 If 1 .. firm out my Tythes, my 
Parishioners will bid me half the worth of them. 1751 
Johnson Ratnbl. No. 161 no [T'hey] bade her half the price 
she asked. 1832 11 t. M artineau Each A ll iii. 37 Starving 
thousands.. bid their labour against one another for bread. 
Mod. Who bids five shillings for this lot? 

b. intr. {ellipt.) To offer (any one) a price, to 
make an offer {for a thing's, as 1 to bid at an auc¬ 
tion.’ To bid against (a person); to compete with 
(him) in offers. Often fig. as in ‘ to bid for the 
Irish vote/ Also with indirect pass.. To be bid 
for; and with coinplemcntal object, To bid (a 
thing) up : to raise its price by successive bids. 

ft. 16x1 Shaks. Cytnb . in. vii. 71, 1 bid for you, as I du 
buy. 1776 Auam Smith W. N. 1 . 90 Masters bid against 
one another in order to get workmen. 1777 Sheriuan Sch. 
Scand. v. iii, I stood a chance of.. being knocked down 
without being bid for. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1. 669 
The intolerant king and the intolerant church were eagerly 
bidding against each other for the support of the party. 
1851 J. M. Wilson Tales Border XX. 256 Some other in¬ 
dividuals bade, and the bodes had arrived at / 14,000. 1864 
Burton Scot. Abr. 11. 264 They bade them up until they 
reached 10,000 livres. 

4 . intr. To bid fair\ to offer with reasonable 
probability, to present a fair prospect, seem likely. 
Orig. with for and object; now also with infin, 
(With pa. t. bade, pa. pple. bidden.) 

ft. 1646 S. Bolton A rraignm. Err. 360 Two things would 
bid fair for it, if not wholly accomplish this desired ac¬ 
commodation. 1738 J. Kkill Anim. (Jicon. 24 The Bonesof 
all the Parts, .seem to bid the fairest for Solidity. 1786 T. 
Jefferson Corr. (1830) 4 The present reign bids fair to be 
a long one. 1869 Fkeeman Norm. Cong. (1876) III.xiv. 334 
The proposed expedition, .bade fair to be successful. 

II. To announce, proclaim, threaten. 

J' 6. To proclaim, announce. Obs. exc. in one or 
two arch, phrases, as 'to bid the saints’days ’: 
see 1725. In Bid the banns, it is doubtful whether 
the original sense was ‘proclaim/ or 'ask’ as in 7 ; 
the phrase seems to go back only to the 16th c., 
and thus exists only in the ft form. 

a. a 1000 Guihlac jGr.) 7x6Ge6cas sear budon- C1340 
Cursor M. 13363 (Fairf.), A bridate was per bodin an. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xn. viii, (The stork] is messanger 
of spryngynge tyme, and in hire comynge sche hedcp (1535 
tokeneth, Lat. pradicat] nouelte of tyme. C1440 Morte 
Art A. (Roxb.) 2 A turnement the kinge lett bede. 


ft. 1483 Cath. Angl. 31 To byde halydayes, Indicere. 
1599 Bi\ Hall Sat. iv. i. 124 Go bid the baines and point 
the bridall day. 1621 Si*arro\v Bk. Com. Praycr(i66i) 150 
Upon the Sundaies before these Fasts, the Priests., bid 
the solemn Fast. 1725 Pope Odyss. xvn. 148 The herald .. 
To bid the banquet interrupts their play. 1725 tr. Dupin's 
Keel. Hist. 1 6th C. 1 . v. 67 This Custom of bidding the Pass- 
over on the Day of the Epiphany. 1603 — Const. Canons 
Ch. Eng. 64 Ministers solemnly to bid Holy-days. 

+ b. To proclaim, declare, threaten (war). Obs. 
Preserved in to bid a truce (in fig. sense). 

a. 1330 R. Brunne Chrott. 49 Now is Eilred biried, hat 
mykelle wo beade \printed bade]. 

ft. c 1590 is/ Pt. Jeronimo in Dodsley (1780) 111 . 77, 
I bid you sudden wars. 1596 Chapman Iliad 1. 155, 1 was 
not injur’d so By any Trojan, that my powers should bid 
them any blows. 1805 Southey Modoc in Azt. iii, At this 
late hour, When even I shall bid a truce to thought, 
f 0 . To make known, indicate, declare. Obs. 
q. a 1300 Cursor M. 8026 (Gutt.), pat stede Pat him was 
bodin in his bede. C1430 Syr Getter. 1160 The Quene .. 
most nede To Gcnerides hir folie hede. 

B. Senses originating from OE. biddan, (after¬ 
wards occasionally expressed by forms from bede). 

III. To ask pressingly. 

7 . To ask pressingly, beg, entreat, pray. 

+ a. trans. with ace. of person and genitive of 
thing ; with dative of person and acc. of thing; 
passing into two objects. Obs. 

,893 K. /Elfred Oros. vt. xxxiv. § 4 Hi hiene boxlon 
ryhtes jeleafan and fulwihtes ba; 3 es. 971 Blickl. Horn. 21 
Ne bidden we urne Drihten pyses la:nan welan. a 1000 
Andreas (Gr.) 353 pa .. Andreas ongann merelifiendum 
iniltsa biddan. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 13 >e. .hclpcs me biddafi. 
c xzoo Trin. Coll. I lout. 139 A maiden bad te kinge his heued. 
e 1305 .S 7 . Edzwird in E. E. P. (1862) 106 Me ne scholde him 
noting bidde. 

b. To press, entreat, beg, ask, pray (a person). 
Const, for a thing, or inf, subord. cl., or object sen¬ 
tence', also simply, to pray to (God, saints, etc.). 

c 1000 Ags. Go$p. John iv. 31 His leorning-cnihtas hine 
Inudon bedon| and pus cw.edon. £1175 Lamb. 

Horn. 17 Bide hine luueliche pet be he do riht. a 1240 
Lo/song in Lamb. Horn. 207 Ich bide pc • • hi pe pornene 
crummge. c 1250 Gen. Ex. 2509 For godes luuc 3d bid 
ic 3u .. wifi 3U ben mine bones boren. 1297 R. Glouc. 337 
1 chain Swythyn, warn pou byst. ** 1300 E. E. Psalter cv[ij. 
19 And a kalf in Oreh maked pai, And baden pe grave. 
c 1300 Beket 1085 And wepinge ech halewe bad : hir help 
forio beo. £1314 Guy IVarw. MS. A.) 1628 lch pe bidde, 
par charite pat pou this bocii vnder-fo. <"1374 Chaucf.r 
Troy Ins in. 826, I bidde god I iteuere mot haue loyc. 

+ c. To ask, beg (a thing); to ask, beg, or pray 
for. Const, simply, or of, from a person, etc. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 21 Se blitida.. ba*d his ea^eua leohtes. 
c 1000 Ags. Gos/>. Luke xiv. 32 lie sent aerynd-racan and 
bill sihhe. — Matt. xx. 20 Sum hinge fram him biddende. 
c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 103 Forlet h>ne sunnes .. and bide 
milce hcrof. 1250 Gen. <y Ex. 3011 Moyses bad mefie here 
on. C1300 Beket 1678 Thider ich wole wende And bidde 
mi mete for Godes love. <-1330 RolandY. 534 Roland .. 
po bad leue to fijt. ri34o Cursor M. 19054 (Trin.) He bad 
of hem som godc. c 1420 Citron. V'ilod. 65, To haue of God 
what y 1 he bedde. 1513 Douglas sEncis xi. xv. 55, 1 ask 
na trophe .. Nothir byd 1 therof spul3e nor renown. [1678 
Phillips App., To Bid a boon old word!, to ask a Boon.} 
f d. intr. To beg, entreat, pray ; to offer prayer. 
Const, simply, for a person or thing, subord. cl. 
or with so, thus, etc. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 19 lie .. ^eornor ba:d pet Hailend him 
miltsade. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 17 Bide for him duwamliche. 
Ibid. 167 He is wis pe beet and bit and bet hi-fore dome. 
a 1115 Alter. R. 228 Ure Louerd sulf.. techefi us to bidden, 

‘ Ft ne nos inducas in tentationem.’ c 1300 Beket 423 We 
hiddeth ni^t and dai For the. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vtl. 68 
He pat beggeth or bit but if he haue nede, He is fals. 1387 
Trevisa Hiedctti 1865) I. 115 Criste went ynne ful oftc for 
to bidde and praye. c 1400 Prymer in Maskell Mon. Rit . 
H- 11 Preie for the peple: bidde for the elergic. 1458 in 
Dorn. Archil tit. 43 Now every good body that gothc on 
this brige, Bid for the harbour gentil Jeffray. 

t e. trails . (with cognate ohj.) To bid a bate , 
bone, bede, prayer, etc.; orig. to pray, or offer 
a prayer; later * to move the people to join in 
prayer/ as in Bidding prayer, arch. 

c 117S Lamb. Horn. 67 Hu ma3en heo bidden cni bene. 
c 1305 St. Christoph. 71 in E. E. P. (1862) 61 pu most .. to 
churche go : & pi ueden bidde also, e 1375 Wvclif Serttt. 
Sel. Wks, II. 270 Men bidden to God per preier. t 1386 
Chaucer Milleres T. 455 Stille he sitt, and biddeth his 
preycre. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7374 A peire of bedis eke 
she here Upon a lace, alle of white threde, On which 
that she her bedes bede. c 1420 Avozo. Arth. xiii. To 
Jhesu a bone he bede. 1535 Coverdalk Jcr. vii. 16 ’I’hou 
shalt nether geue thankes, nor byd prayer for them. 
1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867) xo8 Commaundid 
By his Curate his pater nosier to bid. i6ix Bolton Slat. 
Jrel. 134 (Act 28 Hen. VUl), [They] shall bid the beades 
in the English tongue. 1764 Gray in Mason Life (ed. 2) 381 
And bidding his beads for the souls of his benefactors. 
[1859 Jephson Brittany ii. 1^, 1 observed persons ‘bidding 
their beads,’ or engaged in silent devotion.] 
a. Forms from OE. beoden. Obs . 

C1250 Gen. Ex. 3169 Quat-so he boden .. Egipte folc 
hem lenen fiat, a 1300 Leg. Roodlyfyi) 22 Bede him pat 
ich deie mote. 1330 R. Brunne Citron. 29 pat he wild bede 
his bone, vntillc )>e Trinite. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. ix. 96 
Jif Dobest beede | V.r. bede, bidde] for [hem]. C1380 Wvclif 
Wks. u88o) 167 Bi louynge & bedynge as who wuld selle a 
worldly ping, e 1440 Morte Arth. (Roxb.) 90 An holy man 
had boddyn that bone. 1691 Ray N. C. Words, Bid, Bede, 
to pray. 

8. To ask (any one) to come, to invite {to a 
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feast, wedding, burial, etc.), arch, but common 
dial. 

a iazs Ancr. R. 4x4 Ane beggare. .pet bede men to feste. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7250 Sampson was to pe bridal bedd. 
0300 A'. A lis. 5823 Alisaundre, and his meygnee, Comen, 
and badden hem entree. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. in. 56 Al pe 
riche retynaunce.. Were bede [v.r. beden, ibede, boden] to 
pat brudale. 1483 Cath. Attgl. 31/1 To byd to mete, Invi¬ 
to re. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing(\ 843) 102 They vsed com¬ 
monly to bidde their guestes a whole yeare before. 1580 
Barf.t Alv. B 644, 1 was bidde to an other place to dinner. 
i6xx Bible, Ztph. i. 7 He hath bid his ghests. —Luke xiv. 
9 lie that bade thee and hint. 1632 Brume North. Lasse 
1. i. I hope you'l see our Marriage. I sent indeed to bid 

? fou. a 1810 TANNAHtLL Kebbuckston Wed., I‘se warrant 
ic's bidden the half of the parish. 1843 Tennyson Sisters 
iii, I made a feast; I bad him come. 

_ The double sense of bid is played on in Shirley’s Wedding 
i. i, where Belface asks his servant Isaac whether he has in¬ 
vited the guests Isaac. 1 have commanded most o’ them. 
Bel/. How, sir? Isaac. I have bid them, sir. 

a. Forms from OE. beoden. Obs. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 150 We ben alle boden pider. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 11. 54 Afle pe riche relenauns .. were 
boden [ v.r. bede, a-bedej to pe bridale. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 209/2 Gladder therof than he were boden to a 
feste. 1541 Elyot Image Gov. 96 She bode the emperour 
unto a supper. 1546 Langley Pol. Verg. de Invent, h. vi. 
45 b, He was boden to a banket. 1864 Atkinson Whitby 
Gloss, s.v. Bid, I nivver was l>odden. 

9 . In to bid welcome, adieu, farewell, good bye, 
good morning, the original notion was probably 
that of 'pray/ 'invoke/ or ‘wish devoutly’; the 
phrases are now used without analysis, ‘bid’ being 
little more than = ‘say, utter, express.’ 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15060 |Vr lauerd} biddes pe welcum 
hame. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sowle it. lxv. (1859* 59, I bad 
hym adyeu. 1485 Caxton St. Wenefryde 9 She toke leue 
of this holy man and bad hym fare well. 1579 Spenser 
Stuph. Cal. Sept. 1, I bidde her God day. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, 1. iv. 32 A brace of Dray-men bid God speed him 
well. 1632 Milton L'Allegro 46 At my window bid good 
morrow. 1711 Steelf. Sped. No. 27 r 4 He’ll bid adieu to 
all the Vanity of Ambition. 1844 Mem. Babylonian PC cess 
II. 311, I now. .respectfully bid the British public farewell. 

cr. 1600 Fairfax Tasso vn. xiii. ng, I bod the court fare¬ 
well. 

C. Senses originating independently from the 
two verbs. (Now referred in form to biddan.) 
IV. To command, enjoin. 

10 . To command, enjoin, order, tell with autho¬ 
rity. (Still literary; also in every-day use in the 
north ; but in the south colloquially expressed by 
(ell, as‘tell him to sit down/ for ‘bid him sit 
down/) 

a. with personal obj. (sometimes absent), and 
clause with that, or object sentence. 

a. 971 Blickl. Horn. 15 J?a fore-ferendan him budon pzet 
he swi^adc. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxiv. (1495* 
215 It is boden that they. .sholde not slcpe. 1598 Sylvester 
Du Bartas (1608) 385 And then he bod .. That daily once 
they all should march the round About the city, 
ft. c 1000 /Elfric Ex. xxxiii, 12 Du bitst me past ic la;de 
ut tis folc. c izoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 41 He. .bit us. .pat we 
shule pis notien. 1297 R. Glouc. 29 Ich bidde pe Sey me 
al clcne pin herte. a 1400 Re tig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 
2 He byddes .. pat pay here and lere pise ilke sex thynges. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. 50 Another [commandment] bydes 
thou shall not swere. a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladve 89 The 
same Pope ordeyned and badde that so yt shulde be done. 
>§93 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. i. 164 Obedience bids I should not 
bid agen. 

b. with personal obj., and infin. 
a. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 87 pis la}e sette ure drihten 
bi pe patriarche abraham, and bed him holden hit. C1250 
Gen. Ex. 3544 Aaron and vr .. boden hem swile fihowtes 
leten. a 1300 A'. Hortt 504 Horn he dubbede to kni^te .. 
And bed him beon a god knijt. C1375 Wvclif Serrn. 
Sel. Wks. I. 250 As God hap bodyn hem to do. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 11. 389 The Kyng .. Bede nis doughter come downe. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 57 He that wil holde his 
peas till he be boden speke is to be preysed. 1529 More 
Com/, agst. Trib. iv. Wks. 263/1 Who hath not bod them 
do wel. 159a Warner Alb. Eng. vui. xli. 199 He boel me 
buy thy loue. 

ft. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn, xog Godes Ia}e bit ec mon wurfiie 
efre his feder and his moder. r iaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 139 
pe king..bad binden him‘and don him into prisune. /11300 
Cursor M. 3177 pe angel, .bade him. .tak A scepe his sacri¬ 
fice to mak. c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 763 He..baide 
hyr hatff no dreide. 1549 Cottipi. Scot. vi. 40 The maister 
bald the marynalis lay the cabil to the cabilstok. 1581 
Marbeck Bk. Notes 91 Christ bidde the Church to baptise 
in the name of the Father, the Sonne and the holle Ghost. 
1592 Shaks. Rom. Jttl. it. v. 83 Thou .. bad'st me bury 
Louc. 1684 Bunyan Piter, n. 71 [He] bid them turn aside. 
1751 Johnson Ratnbl. No. 171 f 10 He., bad me cant and 
whine in another place. 1833 ^ T * Martineau Briery Cr. 
ii. 2j Bid them begone. 1848 Thackf.rav Van. Fair vii, 
Having wakened her bedfellow, and bid her prepare for de¬ 
parture. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cottg. (1876) IV. xvii. 73 The 
two Earls were, .bidden to be diligent. 1876 Green Short 
Hist. 1. 3 Custom bade him blow his horn. 

c. with the thing bidden as obj., with or without 
dative of person. (Formerly used also in sense of 
* to order * goods, dinner, etc.) 

a. nooo Ags. Gosp. John xv. 17 Das ping ic eow beode; 
b?et je lufion eowjeinacnelice. 1393 Gower Con/. Prol. 1 .12 
When Criste him self hath bode pees, c 1400 Rom. Rose 
2721 Whanne Love alle this hadde boden me. 

ft. 97* Blickl. Horn. 39 Ne baed he n6 pses forpon pc him 
a:nix pearf w$re. a 1300 Cursor M. 12639 P at P a » comaund 
wald or bide .. he dide. ri375 Wvclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 

11 . 229 He is not dispensour of service pat God hap beden. 
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1401 Pol. Poems (1859) IK 35 How might ye fur shame 
I’ray the pope undo that the Holy Ghost bit. 1559 Mirr. 
Mag., Worcester viii, Did execute what euer myking did 
byd. i 5 io Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 195 Hast thou, Spirit, Per- 
formd to point, the Tempest that I bad thee. 1632 Mas¬ 
singer City Mad. in. i, A chapman That in courtesy will 
bid a chop of mutton. 

d. with personal obj. only; treated at length as 
the direct ohj. 

a. c 1430 Life St. Katherine (1884) 19 Than Adrian hap. 
tired hir as our lady had bode hyin. 1541 Elyot Image 
Gov. (1556) 143 b, So philosophic beadeth you. 

ft. a 1300 Cursor Al. 5202 Quat art pou me beddes sua ? 
*375 Barbour Bruce vi.91 Thai did as he thame biddin had. 
1483 Cath. A ngl. 31/j To bydde, admonerc. 153s Cover- 
uale 2 Kings iv. 24 Do as I byd the. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado 111. iii. 32 lie will not stand when he is bidden. 1601 
— AlTs Well iv. ii. 53 lie be bid by thee. 1647 Sanderson 
Serm. II. 216 They that were about Him, though bidden 
and chidden too, could not hold from sleeping, c 1680 
Beveriixjr Scrm. (1729) I. 520 Nobody .. bad him. 

e. with no object; often with so, as, and the 
like. 

, ft. p a 1000 Beowulf 2467 Druncne dryht-guman d <55 swa 
ic bidde. a 1300 Cursor M. 387 He band, and it was don. 
1340 IIampole Fr. Consc. 2069 Haf God in mynde .. Als k« 
prophet biddes. 

111 . To bid not to do, to forhid, interdict, ban. 
a, and ft. c 1400 A pel. Loll. 31 As J>e olde Testament to 
kc redars, so is bedun to dekumns to prech J>e newe. Ibid. 
45 Till ku lefe kat ku art bodun bi \>o bidding of Crist, 
what king kat ku vverkyst is vnkankful to pe Holi Goost. 
1622 I Ieylin Cosmogr. hi. (1673^ 104/2 And by so doing did 
bid entrance unto the rest, till it were removed. 

+ Bid, v . 2 Obs. exc. dial. Also bidde. [A 
variant of Bud, behod, behoved. Still in mod.Sc. 
as a present tense.)] = Must (by moral obligation, 
logical or natural necessity). 

a 1300 Havelok 1733 Of the mete for to telle. No of the 
metes bidde I nont dwclle; That is the storie for to lenge. 

[ Mod,'. Sc. (Roxb.) ‘The man bid be a fui! to gang on that 
way.' ‘ It’s a bid-be,' i. e. a intist-be, a natural necessity.] 

Bid (bid), sb. [f. Bid v. x 3.] The offer of a 
price, the amount offered; spec, at an auction. 

1788 T. Jefferson Corr. (1830) 342 He. .thought to obtain 
a nigh bid by saying he was called for in America. 1837 
Fenny Mag. 1 Apr. 124 The salesman rapidly naming a 
lower price until he gets a bid. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom xii. 101 Half-a-dozen bids simultaneously met the ear 
of the auctioneer. 

fig. 1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. lxxvii. 31 This 
time it will be a 4 bid' between two opposite political parties. 

t Bi'd-ale. Obs . Also 5 bede-ale. [See Bid 
v. 8 and Ale.] An 4 ale’ or entertainment for 
the benefit of some person, to which a general 
bidding or invitation was given. 

£•1462 in N.tfQ. (1865) VIII. 436/1 None hereafter, .shall 
make or procure to be made, any Ale commonly called 
4 Bede Ale ’ within the lib 1 / nor within this Towne. 1534 
Act 26 Hen. VIII , vi. <§ 5) No person, .shall, .within Wales 
. .gather or leuie any Commorth, Bydalle, tenauntes ale, or 
other collection or exactions. 1656 Blount, Bid-ate is when 
an honest man decayed in his estate is set up again by the 
liberal benevolence and contribution of friends at a Feast, 
to which those friends are bid or invited. 1733 Neal 
Hist. Pur it. II. 246 The Justices assembled at Bridgwater 
ordered That no Church Ale, Clerk Ale, or Hid Ale be 
suffered. 1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 504. 

Bidaw, early form of Bedaw. 

Brdcock. ‘The Water-rail.’ Halliwell. 

1613 Drayton Polyolb. xxv. 107 The pallat-pleasing Snitc 
The Bidcocke, and like them the Redshanke. 

Biddable (brdab’l), a. Also bidable. [f. 
Bid + -able. Of Scotch origin.] Ready to do 
what is bidden, obedient, willing, docile. 

1826 J. Wilson Xoct. Ambr. Wks. 1864 I. 259 Judicious, 
regular .. and biddable contributors. 1848 Dickens Dom- 
bcy (C D. ed.)6i, 1 never saw a more biddable woman. 1862 
If. Kingsley Ravenshoe xliv. <1864^ 265 A more gentle and 
biddable invalid .. can hardly be conceived. 

Hence Bi ddableness, Bi'ddably adv. Sc. 
Biddakil, obs. form of Binnacle. 

Biddance (bi-dans), [f. Bid v. + -ance, Ro¬ 
manic suffix : cf. Abidance.] Bidding, invitation. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XIV. 495 The proud are humbled nt 
his biddance. 1857 Blackw. Mag. LXXXl. 123 Right 
quickly did she send To lords and ladies biddance her son’s 
marriage to attend. 

Bidde, obs. form of Bed. 
t Bidde'lian, -e’llian, Bidellian. Obs. 
exc. Hist. A follower of John Biddle (died 1662), 
styled the father of the English Unitarians. 

1780 Kippis Biogr. Brit. II. 307/2 note, The adherents to 
Mr. Biddle were called Biddelfians; but this name was lost 
in the more common appellation of Socinians, or, what they 
preferred, Unitarians. 1882-3 Schaj-f in Herzog's Encyel. 
Ret. Knoivl. 1 . 296. 

Bidden, pa. pple. of Bid and Bide. 

Bidden (bi d n),///. a. [f. Bid +-kn C] In¬ 
vited ; commanded, ordered. 

1614 King Vitis Pnlat. 12 And Christ must bee a bidden 
guest. 1637 M ilton Lycidas 118 The worthy bidden guest. 
1718 Pope Iliad v. 890 On the bright axle turns the bidden 
wheel of sounding brass. 1837 Carlylk Fr. Rev.(iBp) 111 . 
t. i. 2 Where Force is not yet distinguished into Bidden and 
Forbidden. 1875 Latte. Gloss. (E. D. S 3 38 Bidden-wedding 
(N. Lanc.1, a wedding to which it was formerly the custom 
in North Lane, to invite the whole country-siae. 

Bidder (bi-dai). [f. Bid v. + -ku 1 .] 

+1. One who asks or begs ; bidders and beggars 


is frequent in P. Plowman , referring to those who 
made a trade of begging. Obs. 

1361 Langl. P. FI. Prol. 40 Bidders [v.r. bydderes] and 
Beggers • faste a-boute eoden. 1393 Ibid. C. x. 61 Beggers 
and bydders hep nat in [kat] butte. 

2 . One who commands or orders. 

1340 H ami-ole \Pr. Consc . 3679 Onencc kc bidder it standcs 
in nede. *63* Sherwood, A bidder, commandenr. 

3 . One who invites, or delivers an invitation. 

1548 UnALL, etc. Erasm. Far. Matt, xxii, 4 Theyngayne 

neglected the bidder. 1705 Stanhope Parnphr. Ill. 205 
On the Bidder's Part every Circumstance conspires to 
magnify his Condescension. 1876 U hit by Gloss. Pref. 9 To 
the burying the parish clerk was the usual Bidder. 

4 . One who makes an offer for a thing, csp. at a 
public auction ; also fig. (The usual sense.) 

1685 Land. Gaz. No. 2050/4 The Bidder to advance 6. d, 
per Gross upon each bidding. 1701 Ibid. No. 3832/4 To be 
sold to the highest Bidder. 1710 Steele Tat hr No. 195 
p 5 This over-stock of Beauty, for which there are so few 
Bidders. 1776 Gibbon Decl. $ F. I. 109 The Roman world 
was to be disposed of to the best bidder by public auction. 
1868 M. Pan isos Acadcm. Org. §5. 203 The Universities 
will he the only bidders for such eminent qualities. 
Biddery, variant form of Bidki. 

Biddikil, obs. form of Binnacle. 

Bidding (bi-diij), vbl. sb. [f. Bid v. + -ixr.C] 
1 . The ofiertng of a price for an article ; a bid. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8819 (Gutt.) Bot for na biding [r.r. be* 
ting, beding, profur] pat pai bide Ne miht kaido it stand in 
stede. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2050/4 The Bidder to advance 
6 d. per Gross upon each bidding. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 
(18S0) I. i. i. 15 Let me have the bidding for that stained 
suit of yours, when you set up a better. 1878 Black Gr. 
Fast. 310 He had listened to one or two of‘the biddings, 
t 2 . The action of asking pressing])*, of begging 
or requesting ; request, desire, entreaty. Obs. 

a 1215 Ancr. A\ 10S Er p«n pet biddunge arcre eni 
schaundle. c 1340 Cursor M. 7131 (Triad Pat brtiyd was of 
biddyng bolde, Sampson al pc soke hir tolde. 1340 Aycnb. 
194 No king ne is zuo diere y-bo^t; ase pet tnc bek be 
biddinge. 

t 3 . The action of praying; prayer. Obs. 

1x97 R. Glocc. 280 porii byddynge of Scyn Dunston, ys 
soule com to blys. 1340 Aycnb. 219 Moyses oucrcom 
amatec . be his holy biddinges. c 1440 Tramp. Farv. 35 
Byddynge or praynge, oracio , dtprecaeio, suppiicneia. 

4 . Invitation, summons. 

1810 Tannahill Kebbnckston Wed. , We a* got a bidding. 
To gang to the wedding. 1869 Times 18 Aug., The Pope- 
sent a bidding to the Patriarch of Constantinople .. the 
Patriarch returned a distinct refusal. 

attrib. 1863 Miss Sf.wkll Chr.Fames II. 401 The bced* 
stick—bidding-stick, or summons to the muster. 

5 . A command, order, injunction. 7 'o sil any 
one's bidding (Sc.): to neglect his order to go. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3093 pi biding wil we do fill fayn. 1398 
Trkvisa Barth. De F.R. xv. xxix. (1495)499 By byddynge 
of his fader. 15x6 Tilgr. I’crf (W. de W, 153D 34 b, I 
haue not founde the disobedyent to my byddynge*. 
1601 Shaks. All's Well it. v. 93, 1 shall not breakv your 
bidding, good my Lord. 1634 Rutherford Lett, xliii. uS62> 

I . 132, I would..swim through the water ere 1 sat His bid¬ 
ding. 1867 Fref.man A 'arm. Cony. (1876VI. App. 790 What¬ 
ever Godwine did he did at the bidding of his lord. 

6 . Bidding of beads, beads-bidding ; bidding of 
prayers, bidding prayer. As to these expressions 
there has been a series of curious misapprehensions. 
The original meaning down to the Reformation 
was ‘ praying of prayers,* i. e. saying of prayers, 
praying; cf. Bid v. ye. From an early date in 
the Christian church, it was the custom to request 
the prayers of the faithful in behalf of certain 
persons and things; and in the 16th c., in England, 
forms of allocution or direction to the congrega¬ 
tion, telling them whom and what to remember in 
‘ bidding their beads’ or 4 prayers ’ were authorita¬ 
tively put forth. As bid in the sense of * pray 1 
was now becoming obsolete, the meaning of the 
expression was forgotten after the Reformation, 
and bid taken in the sense of ‘ order, direct,’ so 
that in the reign of Elizabeth the 'bidding of 
prayers’ was applied to the allocution itself, as if 
-‘the directing or injoining of prayers.’ With 
the later use of the vbl. sb. as a gerund directly 
governing an object, wc have in the 17th c. 4 the 
form of bidding prayers’ or ‘prayer’ ( =preca - 
tionem hortandi); and later still, a misunder¬ 
standing of the grammatical construction in this 
phrase has given rise to the vulgar error of calling 
this exhortation to the people (in which ‘concio- 
natores populum hortahuntur ut secum in precibus 
concurrat’ Sparrow Collect. Articles, 1671) 4 the 
bidding-prayer,’as if it were itself a kind of prayer 
qualified by the attribute ‘ bidding.’ 

£•1175 Lamb. Horn. 69 t>urh Testing and purh wacungc, 
and cc kurh ibodenesbiddunge. [1349 in Coxe Forms Bid. 
Prayer 11 Ye simile stonde up and bydde your bedys .. Ye 
shull also bydde for the stat of Holy Cherche, etc.] 1535 
Act 27 Hen. VI 11 , xxv, In al .. their sermons, collacions, 
biddinges of the beades. 1539 Hilsev Primer , An order 
and form of bydding by the Kyn^es Commandment. Ve 
sholl praye for the whole congregasion, etc. 1563 Homilies 

II, Idolatry (1859) 236 For the*which [the crossl they pray 
tn their beads bidding, a 1746 Lewis in Coxe Forms Bid. 
Prayer Pref. 12 Two ancient forms of bidding the bodes or 
praying the prayers on Sundays and Holydays 1349, 1483. 


C1550 Injunct. Edw. V/. in R. Gtonc. (Hearn) 624 The 
fourme of biddyng of the common prayers. Fyrst you shall 
pray for the whole congregatyon of the true chrysten and 
eatholyke churcheof Chryste. And spceyally for the ehurche 
of Englande and Irelande, etc. 1559 Injunct. D iv, The 
fourme of bidding the prayers to be used generally in this 
uniforme sorte. Vo shall praye for Christs holy catholic 
church, etc. 16x2 Sparrow Bk. Com.Prayer {1 661 ( 257 This 
form of bidding Prayers is very ancient. 1680 Old Puritan 
Detect. 5 A Form .. of Bidding Prayer, wherein the Priest 
was not to speak to God, but only to the people, exhorting 
them to pray instantly fur such and such persons and things. 
1685 Stillingfl. Orig. Brit. iv. 224 At the Bidding of 
Prayers, which was a direction for the People what to pray 
for in their private Devotions. 1732 Neai. Hist. Purit. 
1 . 49 The custom of bidding prayer, which is still in use in 
the Church, is a reliek of Popery* 178* Prif.stlky Corrupt. 
Chr. II. vm. 126 What they call bidding prayer*, or an 
exhortation to pray for such and such tilings. 1885 Oxford 
Univ. Cal. 31 T he Form of Bidding Prayer before the Latin 
Sermons. 

*753 Chamrkrs Cycl. Rupp., We have a form of these bid¬ 
ding-prayers in the apostolical constitutions. 1840 Com: 
Forms Bid. Prayer Pref., A concise view of the history of 
the Bidding Prayer. 1879 Wack Bampt. Let t. vi. 157 The 
bidding prayer read at the commencement of these Lectures 
is but an echo of this ancient supplication. 1885 Pitbti 
(fin. 9 Jan. 26/2 Thai there should not be wanting, in the 
language of the bidding prayer, a due supply of fit Jht.soiis 
qualified to discharge the functions of Royalty. 

Biddy 1 'bWli). [Familiar abbrev. of Bridget.] 
Used chiefly in U. S. for an Irish maid-servant. 
Biddy - (bi*di). Obs. exc. dial. [Of uncertain 
origin : it has been variously conjectured to be an 
instinctive sound used in calling chickens, a form 
of Gaelic bidcach ‘very small,' and the same word 
as prec. Cf. Chickabiddy.] A chicken, a fowl. 
Also dial., a louse. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. X. ni. iv. 128 To. Why how now my 
Imvcock? how dost y chuck. Mai. Sir. To. i biddy, 
come with me. 1875 Lane. Gloss. 1 K. 1 >. S.\ Biddy , a louse. 
1881 Isle <f Wight Gloss. iF.. f). S.\ Biddy or Chnhabiddy, 
a chick. 1884 Harpers Mag. May 930/2 When a biddy 
wished to sit, she was removed at night upon the nest. 

Bide ^baid), v. Forms: 1 bidnn. 2-6 biden, 
3- bide ; also 3-6 byde v n, 4 bidde, 5 Sc. byd. 
Pa. t. 1 bdd,//. bidon. 3-5 bad^e,//. 2-4 biden, 

3 6 bod, 4-5 bood, 5 boodc, 6-7 boad, 3- bode ; 
6 bid, 7- bided; also north. 3-4 badd, 3-6 baid, 

4 badde, 5 bayd, 6 bed, 8 bade. Pa. pple. 1-4 
biden, 4-7 bidden, 6 bid ; also 3-4 biden. 4-6 
bydden, 5 beddyn, 6 byden, 9 dial, bodden. 
[Com. Telit.: OK. in dan (pa. 1. bad, bidon ; pple. 
biden) — OS. btdan (MD11. biden), OIJG. bitan 
(MUG. bflan, mod. dial. G. beilen v , ON. bib a. 
Goth, beidan OTcut. *bidan to wait. Mostly 
replaced in mod.Eng. by its compound .Abide, but 
regularly preserved in northern Eng. and Sc., and 
also employed by 19th c. poets, partly perhaps as 
an archaism, partly as an aphetized form of abide.] 

I. intr. 

1 . To remain in expectation, to wait. Often with 
an adverbial adjunct of time. (Chiefly northern, 
but used by modern poets.) 

t 1000 Ags. Ps. ly[i]. 6 Swa min saw! bad. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 10991 Quell k a i had beden til kai war irk pai com kam* 
self in-to kc kyrk. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 982 Ones ho 
bluschct to kc bur5e, hot bod ho no lengcr. a 1400 .Sir 
Perc. 569 The childe thoghte he longe bade That he lie 
ware a knyghte made. 1483 Cath. Angl. 31 To Bydc, ex- 
Pec tare. 1634 Malory Arthur (1816* II. 307 He shall re¬ 
ceive by thee his healthy the which bad bidden so long. 
1816 Scott Old Mart, xxiii, 4 Bide a wee, bide a wee/ said 
Cuddle. 1864 Tennyson Eh. Ard. 435 Will you not hide 
your year as 1 bide mine? 1865 Dickens Mut. lr. xvi, 

4 Bide a bit.' 

t b. Const./?/*, to; on, upon (north.\ Obs. 
a 1300 Vox <y Wolf 135 lch hedde so ibede for the. 1609 
Skene Reg. Mag. 124 Except he fraudfullic absent him- 
selfe, and in that case, he sal be bidden vpon. .be the space 
of four tie da yes. 

2 . To remain or continue in some state or action ; 
to continue to be (something), arch. 

^893 K. /Elfred Ores, m. iii. §3 Seo eorke giuiende bad. 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. ciiiliv]. n Bidad assan eac onkurste. <11300 
Cursor M. 1907 Y'eit he baid seuen dais in rest. 1 1340 Ibid. 
1^836(Trim) In orisoun he lay and bode. 1413 Lvdg. Pylgr. 
bnrwte v. i. (1859) 68 Ful longe there I boode in my torment 
and peyne. c 1530 Jacob iff 12 Sonnes Collier 12 Rachel 
bod long barrain. *6n Bible Rom. xi. 23 If they bide not 
still in vnbeliefe. 1633 B. Fletcher Purple /si. vi. xliv, 
And thirstie drinks, and drinking thirstie bides. 1871 R. 
Ellis Catullus viii. 10 Nor follow her that flic* thee, or 
to bide in woe Consent. 

b. To bide by (rarely al) : to stand firm by, 
adhere to, stick to, maintain. + 7 o bide upon : to 
dwell or insist upon (a point). Obs. 

2494 Fabyan vi.cciv. 214 For this [battle] was so strongly 
bydden by, that men coude nat iudge whiche parte had the 
better. 1526 Tinoalk Mark x. 7 And for this thingis sake 
shall a man levc father and mother and byde by his wife. 
1536 Sir R. Moryson in Strype Reel. Mem. I. App. lxxii, 
Many things, .which be both truly spoken and cannot but 
do good being bydden bye. 1559 Kennedy Let. in Misc . 
Wodroiv Soc. (1844) 266 He gaif me nevir answir to my 
wryttingis, nor ^it baid at his sayingis. 1611 Shaks. 
Wint. T. 1. ii. 242 To bide upon 't: thou art not honest- 
1847 Tennyson P'cess v. 316 Worthy reasons why she should 
Bide by this issue. 

Cf. To be a bidden by, prop, abidden by: to be 
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maintained; also advb.** undoubtedly, we may be 
sure. 

1549 Latimer Serm. be/. Edw. Vf, v. (Arb.) 133 To be a 
bidden by he would have done much good in that part. 

3 . To remain in a place, or with a person, as 
opposed to going away ; to stay. Often with the 
idea of remaining behind when others go. arch. 

<•893 K. /Elfred Oros. tr. v. § 7 bonne he leng bide. 
[c 1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxvi. 38 Gebidab her and waciah 
mid me ] c 1200 Trin. Coll . Horn. 149 Wuo is mi soule 
ich bide here swo longe. a 1300 Cursor M. 16744 Durst 
naman wit him bide. 148a Monk 0/ Evesham (Arb.) 34 
V thought to haue byddyn thcr in the same place tyl 
the mornyng. 1515 Barclay Ecloges i. (1570) Av/4 Better 
were for suche to have bid at home. 1560 Rolland Crl . 
Venus ti. 399 He baid .. Vpon that hill .. Him to refresche. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. xL 40 So there all day they bode, till 
light the sky forsooke. t668 Culpepper <S: Cole Barthol. 
Anal. 1. ii. 3 Such as dive and bide long under the Water. 
1857 Emerson Poems 89 Who bides at home, nor looks 
abroad. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 68 Wbile we bided 
on that flowery down. 

4 . Of things : To remain, be left. To let a thing 
bide ; to leave it where it is; to leave it alone for 
the present, to let it stand over. 

<•1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 44? pa; pc kyste in the cragez 
wern closed to byde. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. 
lxxix. (1495 913 Vf they byde in the stomak they tome sone 
to fumosyte and corrupcion. c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 166 
A gret power at Dipplyn still thar baid. 1581 Marbeck 
Bk. 0/Notes 154 Heauen and earth shal sooner perish, then 
one lot bide behind of that he hath promised, a 1631 Donne 
Poems <16501 72 Waters stinke soone, if in one place they 
bide. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, iv. 97 We will let the crow 
bide. 

5 . To remain in residence; to sojourn, dwell, 
reside, arch. 

c 1280 Fall c5r Passion 40 in E. E. P. (1862 13 Xedis lie 
most Mend to belle .. here lie most bide an dwelle. c 1386 
Chaucer Cokes T. 35 This ioly prentys with his maistcr 
bood [t*. r. bode]. 1482 Monk of Evesham 1 Arb.) 26 Than 
bode with hym a certcyn brother. 1591 Spenser .V. 
Hubberd 400 The world, in M*hich they booties boad. 1621 
Burton A nut. Mel. it. ii. tit. <1651) 258 Some .. will know-.. 
what God did .. Where did he bide. 1667 Milton/-*. L. 
til. 321 All knees to thee shall bow, of them that hide In 
Heaven, or Earth, or under Earth in Hell. 1798 Colkri dot: 
Anc. Ma>\ v. xxv, The spirit who bideth by himself In the 
land of mist and snow. 1821 Joanna Baillie Met. Leg., 
Lady G. B. xii. 9 Many his wants who bideth lonely there. 

II trans. 

G. To wait for, await. Now only in the phrase, 
To bide one's time: to await one's opportunity. 

i 950 Lindisf G. Matt. xi. 3 03 er we bid as. 971 Blickl. 
Horn. 7 Drihcnes engcl bideh ]>inre £e|ufunga. c 1230 /tali 
Meid. 11 Lauer bide his gra< e. c 1325 E. E. Attit. P. K. G.-a 
We byde \>< here. 1382 WvcLif Ps. cxviii. [cxix.) 166, 

1 bod thin helthe ;iuerc, Lord, c 1420 Avow. Arth. xxii, 
Atte Tarnewathelan Bidus me Sir Gauan. 1513 Douglas 
.Ends vn. x. 122 Now at thedurdeyd redy bydis me. 1611 
Bible Wisd, viii, 12 When I hold my tongue they .. shal 
bide my leisure. 1853 Robertson Serin. Ser. 111. xvii. 218. 
§ 1 They bide their time and then suddenly present them¬ 
selves. 1873 Smiles Huguenots Fr. t. ix. 1881 191 They held 
their peace and bided their time. 

7 . To await in resistance, to face, encounter, with¬ 
stand ; - Abide 14. 

[rt 1000 Bcoivulf 3241 Se l>e ir n»t sxcce gebad wig-hryre 
wrd 5 ra.l c 1340 (/<rrt'. <kGr. bint. 376 He baldly hym bydez. 
1480 kobt. Devyll 23 None durst hym byde there at all. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . cccxxxix. 532 Some of the 
capitayns Molde that ihenglisshmcn shulde be byden, and 
some other sayd nay, hycause they were nat strong ynough 
to abyde them that were fresshmen. 1664 Floddan F. ix. 
83 Yet for defence they fiercely frame And narrow- dint with 
danger boad. 1813 Scott Rokeby v. xx.xii, They dare not, 
hand to hand, Bide buffet from a true man's brand. 1877 
Bryant Odyss. v. 583 Two men and three, in that abundant 
store, Migfit bide the winter storm, 
t 8. To await submissively, submit to. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 4721 pact ne sulde he nauere ibiden fie M-hilc 
]>c he mihte riden. c 1400 Vwaine 4 Gau>. 545 The kynges 
wil wald he noght bide, Worth of him what may bityde. 
f 0 . To endure, suffer, bear, undergo ; = Abide 16. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

e 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 33 Ne wot no man hwat blissc is 
f>e naure m owc ne bod. c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 3105 Mani;c dor 
sor;e on Hue bead, c 1400 Sir Fere. 627 The sorowe that 
the kinge bade Mighte no tonge telle. 1530 Pal-SGR .454 ■’** 
1 can nat byde this payuc. 1601 Shaks. 1 wet. N. n. iv. 304 
There is no womans sides Can bide the beating of so strong 
a passion. 1671 Milton P. R. i. 59 Wherein we Must bide 
the stroak of that long threatn’d wound. 1748 Thomson 
Cast, tndol. i. xxii. Who bides his grasp m ill that encounter 
rue. 1816 Scott Antiq. xl, I wonder how younger folk bide 
it—1 bide it ill. 

t b. To bide out : to endure to the end. Obs. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. 85 I. 217 To bide out the seige. 

10 . To tolerate, endure, put up with ;* Abide 17. 

rx25o Gen. 4- Ex. 1594 If iacob took her also a M-if, Ne 
bode ic no lengere Mcrldes lif. >325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 
32 For he .. May not byde hat bunie. 1810 Tannahill 
Poems ( 1846)25, I cou'dna bide the thought. x8x6 Scott 
Antiq. xii, I could never bide the staying still/n ac place. 
1884 Tennyson Beckct 84 Thu' 1 can drink wine I cannot 
bide water, my lord. 

t Bide, byde, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . A dwelling, dwelling-place, habitation. 

a 1300 Salomon ff Sat. (18481 273 Ne make be nuut for by 
to wrofit, b a 3 bou byde boreMe. c 1435 Terr. Portugal 
1463 With wyld bestis to have byde. 

2 . Delay, stay. 

a 1000 Ritidles iv. 3 (Gr.) llwiluni mec min frea .. on bid 
wriceS. a 1300 Cursor M. 1761 Qucn al M as lift M as bar na 


bide, be stormes ras on ilka side, c 1325 Leg. Rood '1871) 
113 Vp he rase M'ib-outen bide. 

Biael, obs. form of Beadle. 

Bidele, ME. form of Bedeal. 
t Bide'me, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. bi Be- 4 M E. 
demen OE. deman to Deem.] trans. To condemn. 
a 1200 Moral Ode \<yj in Lamb. Horn. 167 Ech Mon seal 
him solue per biclepie and bidemen. 

Bident (hoi-dent . [ad. L. bident-em (110m. 
bidens) adj. ‘ having two teeth, two- pronged, forked/ 
sb. * a two-pronged fork, a sheep or other animal 
for sacrifice whose two rows of teeth are complete/ 
f. bi- two + den tern tooth.] 

1 . An instrument or weapon with two prongs. 

1675 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 232 The blust’ring Aeo for 

his Bident. 1850 Layard Nineveh V. 94 A half-moon, a 
bident, and a horned cap. 

2 . A two-year-old sheep, rare. 

x88x Thukn in Academy No. 491. 252 The timid bidcot 
has usurped the place of the bellower. 

Bidental (baide-ntal), a. [f. L. bident-em (see 
prec. 4 -al j .J ‘ Belonging to a Fork, or Instru¬ 
ment with two teeth.’ Bullokar, 1676. 

|[ Bide*ntal, sb. Rom. Antiq. [L. bidental , f. 
bident-em (see Bident), according to some called 
from the forked lightning (sec bidental - fulmen 
bifidum in Du Cange , according to others from 
the bidens or sheep sacrificed at its consecration.] 
A place struck by lightning, consecrated by the 
hartispices, and enclosed. Also fig. 

169a Cules, Bidental. .al>o a place where sheep M erc sacri¬ 
ficed. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Su/>/>. s. v., Festus represents 
the hidental as a temple, where sheep of two years old M-ere 
offered in sacrifice. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. k 17981 59, 1 
Mould only set up the bidenta! at the hookseller’s door at 
Wimbledon. 1873 Blackmore CradockN. xxvii, T he scene 
of his ruin and despair,—the ‘bidental ‘ of his destiny. 

Bidentate, -ated (baide-nt^t, -M), a. [f. L. 
bident-em (sec Bident) 4 -ate.] Having two teeth 
or tooth-like processes, 
t Bide’nted a. = prcc. 

1756 !’. Browne Jamaica 321 The seeds arc all bidented. 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxxii. 314 The male man¬ 
dible is more bidentate at the apex than the female. 1828 
Southey Life (i85o)Y. 366 A fork bidented, and a trenchant 
knife. x866 Tate Brit. Mo Husks iv. 76 The uncini of 
Li max agrestis are bidentated. 

Bidential baidenjal), a. [f. L .bident-em (see 
Bident) -c-ial.] Two-pronged. 

1730 Swift Let. Gay to Nov., Ill management of forks 
is not to be helped when they arc only bidential. 

Bider (boi doj). [f. Bide v. 4-ek 1 .] One who 
stays or remains. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. Ilf. 440 ISeldom is] ane myd- 
ding tul;ear in ane bauell bydar. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing 
(1843* 95 Saint Paulc admonisheth women—to be byders 
and tariers at home. 

Bidery, variant of Bidiu. 

Bidet (b/df, bide't). [a. F. bidet pony; of 
unknown origin : cf. OF. bider (Godefroy) to trot. 
In i6thc. the F. word meant also some small kind 
of dagger. (The Celtic comparisons made by Diez 
and Littre arc rejected by Thumeysen.)] 

1 . A small horse. 

1630 B. Jonson Chlorul. Wks. (1838' 656, I will return to 
myself, mount my bidet, in a dance, and curvet upon my 
curtal. 1828 Disraeli Chas. /, I. ii. 18 Then there are thanks 
for two bidets which Henry sends him. 1863 Sala Caff. 
Dangerous II. vi. 202. I trotted behind on a little Bidet. 

2 . 4 A vessel on a low, narrow stand, which can be 
bestridden ’ S/d. Soe. Lex.) for bathing purposes. 

Bid-hook, variant of Bead-hook. 

1607 Dekkfk bints. Conjur. <1842) 43 He has split one of 
his oares and broken his bid-hook. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-Bk.. Bid-hook , a small kind of boat-hook. 

Bidigitate (b^idi d.^itt’it), a. [f. Be -pre/A 1 
4 Digitate, f. L. digitus finger.] Having two 
digits, fingers, or finger-like processes. Bldl’gltal 
a. = prec. 

1852 D \na Crust. \. 649 Small bi-digitale sacs. 1881 
Mivart Cat 103 The skeleton of the fore-leg .. is divLible 
into a tri- and a bi-digital series placed side by side. 

Biding (b^i diij), vbl. sb. [f. Bide v. + -ingL] 

1 . Awaiting, expectation ; remaining, tarrying. 
1340 Hampolk Pr. Const . 4708 And men sal wax dry .. 

for lang hydyng J>ar-in. 1483 Cath. Angl. 31 A Bydynge, 
cxfcctaeio, perseueraneia. a 1657 Sir J. Balfour Ann. 
Scot. (ig25> II. 315 His longe delay and bydinng out. 1862 
Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. II. 182 But bidin up till dead 
o’ night..do soon consume The fence's bloom. 

tb. roncr. The object of expectation. Obs. 

138a Wvclif Jer. xiv. 8 Thou biding [Vn/g. expectatiol 
of trael, his ^alleour in tyme of tribulacioun. 

2 . Stay, residence, dwelling. 

c 1400 Cov. Myst. 12 In erthliche paradys withoM'tvn m’o 
I graunt the bydyng. 1653 Milton Ps. v. ji Evil M-ith thee 
no biding makes. 1713 Rowe J. Shore 1. ii, At AntMerp has 
my constant biding been. 1866 I see 3]. 

fb. concr. An abode, dwelling, habitation. Obs. 
x6oo Hakluyt Voy. Ill 809 (R.) They brought us to their 
hidings about two miles from the harborough. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear iy. vi. 228 I’ll lead you to some biding, a 1687 Cotton 
Voy. I ret. 1. 66 Three miles ere we met with a biding. 

3. attrib ., as biding-place, place of abode. 

1557 Paynp.ll Barclay's Jngurth 17 b, They had no cer- 
tayne bydingc place. 1626 Milton Death Pair Inf. 21 


He.. Unhoused thy virgin soul from her fair hiding-place. 
1866 Mrs. Whitney L. Goldtkvoaite i, How many different 
little biding-places there are in the world. 

Bi'ding, ///. a. [f. as prec. 4 -ING 2 .] Lasting, 
continuing, enduring. (Now usually Abiding.) 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1. ii, And though the ginning be 
but casucll The biding frete is passingly cruelL 1536 Lvn- 
desay Ann v. Kyngis Fly ting 38 Beleif richt M'eill, it Is ane 
bydand gam. 1633 W. Struther True HaPf. 5 Wc have 
need of some biding substance to supply these losses. 

tBi*dowe. Obs. rare -1 . [Referred by Prof. 
Skeat (Notes to Tiers Plowman) to med.L. bidn- 
bium, a hill-hook or bush-hook (which has been 
conjectured to be of Celtic origin, from Gaulish 
*vidu wood); others have compared Welsh bidog 
dagger : but the meaning and derivation are alike 
uncertain.] ? A weapon of some kind. 

1362 Langl. P. Ft. A. xl 2it A bidowe or a baselard he 
benfi be his side. 

Bid-prayer ^ Bidding prayer : see Bidding 6. 
1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. (R.> He lays by the text for the 
present and. .addressed himself to the bid-prayer. 

Ii Bidri, bidree, bidxy (bi-dri). Also 8-9 
biddery, bidery. [Urdu bidri, f. Bidar or Bedar 
a town in the Nizam’s dominion in India.] An 
alloy of copper, lead, tin, and zinc, used as a 
ground for inlaying with gold and silver, in the 
manufacture of Bidri- or Biddery-ware. 

1794 Euro/. Mag. 209 You may have heard of Bidry Work. 
1813 Ann. Reg. 490 1 The alloys for the gurry and the 
Biddery Marc. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 341 Bidery does not 
riibt, yields little to the hammer, and breaks only when 
violently beaten. 1883 Daily News 3 July 2/2 The 4 bidri ’ 
ware is no tv almost as M-ell knoM-n in England. 

Bidrep e,-ripe, var. BEDUir, Obs., boon service, 
t Bi'dstand. Obs. [One who bids travellers 
stand and deliver.] A highwayman. 

^11637 B. Jonson is cited by Ha!liM-ell. 1863 Sala Ca/t. 
Dang. II. viL 225 Rogues, Thieves .. Bidstands, and 
Clapper-dudgeons, .infested the outskirts of the Old Palace. 
Biduous bi*di«|9s), a. [f. L. bidu-um space of 
two days (f. bi- two 4 dies, din - day) 4 - 0 U 5 .] 
Lasting for two days. 1866 in Trcas. Bot. 
Bidweolien, early form of Bedwele v. Obs. 
Bie, obs. form of Bee sb. 2 , Buy, By. 

Bief e, obs. form of Beef. 

Bieften, early form of Baft. 

Biel, obs. form of Beal, Boil sb. 

Bield (bzld), sb. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 
byldo, 4-5 beld)e, 5 boelde, 6boald, 5-7 boold, 
4-9 beild(e, 5- bield, (6 belli, bole, beale, 8-9 
biel). [CommonTeut.: OE. b/do, in WSax. bi^ldo, 
byldo boldness, courage = OHG. baldi. MHO. belde 
confidence, feeling of security, Goth, balfei boldness, 
confidence OTeut. * balpjdn n. of quality from 
*balJ>o-z , Goth, balfs, OHG. bald, OE. bald, beald, 
Bold. The evidence appears to show that mod..Sc. 
bield f beild is the same as the ME. belde , the con¬ 
nexion being through sense 3. But the matter is 
not without difficulty,and the derivation of Sc. bield 
has been sought elsewhere, esp. in connexion with 
build, though without much success.] 
f 1 . Boldness, courage.. Obs. 

T890 K. /Elfred Bxda 1. vii, He sceoldc 3 a byldo anes- 
cian. a X300 Cursor M. 12237 A barn wit-uten beild [?*. r. 
bcilde, belde). c 1340 Ga:o. 4 Gr. Pint. 649 Qucn he blusched 
[>erto, his belde neuer payred. 1470 Harping Chron. cl.xx.xv. 
iv, His brother bastard, with strong beeld, Had puttc hym 
out. 

f 2 . Confidence, assurance, feeling of security ; 
hence, comfort. Often in alliterative connexion 
with bliss. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 605 A land o Hjf, o bdd, and blis, J>e quilk 
man clepes paradis. c 1325 Mctr. Horn. 162 This tronchoun 
for relic scho held Al hir lif, M-ith M-orschip and be Id. Ibid. 
166 Ic haf tintc werdes, men.se, and belde. c 1400 Me lay tic 
324 With mekill blysse & belde. 

f 3 . Resource, help; often in alliterative con¬ 
nexion with bote (Boot) ; succour, defence, relief. 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. 7 Mankind in prisoun he held, With 
outen help, wit outen belde. c 1360 Yesterday in E. E. P. 
(1862) 136 VnsM-cre I schal, Whi god sent suche men boote 
and belde. 1440 Bone E/or. 1721 A Moman dyscoM-n* 
fortyd sare, WythoMten bote or betde. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 549 Mony bernc M-istnothcr of bute no beild. 
1570 87 IIoLiNSHEn Scot. Chron. (1806) II. 51 Quhan Kings 
and princes hes na other beild bot in thair awin folks. 

f b. A means of help or succour. Obs. (Often 
transferred to a ferson.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20815 Ogain )iat fa scho be vr beild. 
c 1352 Minot Poems vi. 27 AlMeldand god .. He be hisbeld. 

1425 Wvntou.n Cron. vn. vi. 13 lie m cs he Beld of all hys 
kyn. c 1440 Bone Flor. 762 Sene cryed to hym .. Thou be 
my fadurs belde. f 

t 4 . Resource against hunger; ( cheer, sustenance. 

(Only Sc.) Obs. 

1513 Douglas AEneis xii. ix. 50 His fader cyril and sew 
ane peice of feild, That he in hyregang lield to be his beild. 
1552 LyNdesav Monarche 1087 For fude thow gettis none 
uther beild Bot eait the herbis upone the feild. 

5 . a. Refuge, shelter, b. A place of shelter. 
(Only Scotch and north, dial.). 
c 1450 Hlnryson Mor. Fab. 82 lie ran restlesse, fur hec 
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wist of do bield. 1513 Douglas /Ends 11. x. (ix.) 16 Hecuba 
lhidder..for beild Kan all in vane. 1570-87 IIolissiied 
Scot. Chron . (1806) I. 8 The Scotchmen call it [Cromart 
haven] beill of shipmen. J594 Scot. Poems 16th C. II. 352 
Argyll .. Wpone ane hill had tane beild. 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso ii. Ixxxiv. 36 This is our beild, the blustring windcs 
to shun. 1691 Ray .V. Country ll r ds. 7 Beeld, shelter. 1792 
Burns Wks. II. 397 Better a wee bush than nae bield. Ibid. 
III. 216 Jamaica bodies, use him weel, An* hap him in a 
cozie biel. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxv, 'The oppressors that 
hae driven me to tak the heather-bush for a bield.’ 1822 
W. Napier Tract. Store-farm. 117 The most valuable., 
shelter, .is derived from the bield of a close, well built, stone 
dike. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Bield, a shelter or 
shed. ' A bit of a bield in a held neuk.’ 
c. A lodging, dwelling ; a den. 

1570 Levins Mauip.yo-} A Beale, den, spelunca. 1585 
Am*. Sasdys Sernt. iii, The fox will not worry near his 
bccld r v.r. bele]. 1815 Scott Guy M. viii, ‘ There’s thirty 
yonder .. that ye have tnmed out o’ their bits o’ bields.’ 

Bield (bf Id), Ohs. exc. dial . Forms : 1 biol- 
dan, by 1 dan, beldan, 2-5 belden, Orm. beol- 
dann, 3-5 beld(e, 5 bylde, beilde, beelde, beled, 
beyld, bild, 6 beald, 7-9 beal, 4- beild, bield. 
Pa. pple. beld, beild, bealed, bield. [Coin. 
Teut.: OE. (Anglian) beldan, (W.Sax.) bifilan, 
byldan = OS. beldjan, OHG. balden, MUG. belden, 
Goth, balpjan ‘ to make bold,* f. OTeut. *balp-oz 
Bold. The sense-development in ME. was evidently 
influenced by that of the cognate sb. (see prec.), 
which it closely follows. In senses i and 2, M E. had 
another vb. of precisely the same meaning, beal den, 
balden , bolden :—OK. bealdian (see Bold tO ; but 
the latter never got the senses of * protect, shelter.’] 
fl- trans. To make bold, encourage ; to confirm. 
C897 K. JElfred Past. Care xviii. 128 N'e tyht nan man 
his hieretnonna mod nc nc bielt jr. r. bilt] to gastlicum 
weorcum. 993 Byrhtnob 209 Swa hi bylde ford beam 
/Elfrices. cizooOrmin 2614Wipp iwhillc mahht Tobeoldcim 
itt and strengenn. — 2745 purrh Godess millce beldedd. 
a 12*5 After. R. 162 Ure Loucrd sulf stont per hi pc uihtc, 
and beldeO (f. r. bealdci) ham. c 1330 Lai Lc Freitte 231 
The abbessc her gan teche & held, c 1400 Desir. Trey 
x. 454 t Of the Bissfiop po buerues beldid were pen. 

+ 2. intr . To grow bold or strong; to be bold, 
have confidence. Obs . 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 135 Long myght he not regne, ne 
on Ins lif belde. a 1400 St* Alexius 1 Laud 1 29 As he bigon 
to Belde And was i-comc to monnes elde. a 1500 MS. llarl. 
170X, If. 64 (Ilalliwo Thys mayde wax and bygan to belde 
Wcyl ynto womans clde. 

3 . Ira ns. To defend, protect, shelter. Sc. and 
tt or lb. dial. 

c 1300 in Wright’s Lyric P. iv, 24 He shal him bireweit 
that he hire belde. t 1400 I 1 oa/ne 4- Gatv. 1220 None es so 
wight wapins to weldc, Ne that so boldly mai us l>elde. 
c 1440 1 ork Myst. i. 35, I beelde pe here oaynely in blys 
for to be. — 107 We pat ware bedded in blys, in bale are 
we nowe. 1470 Harding Chron. cxl.vii, Kyng Philip coward- 
ly with royal I hoste hyin beld. 1570 Levins Man/p. 208 To 
Beald, succour, ad umbra re. protege rc. ? a 1600 Felon So:o 
0/Rokcby, The fryar leaped .. And bealed him with a tree. 
1828 Scon /•'. M. Perth xii, That .. bielded me as if 1 had 
been a sister. 

4 . tnlr. for ref.) To find refuge, protection, or 
shelter ; to shelter oneself; to lodge, dwell. In 
this sense possibly confused with Build, tpv.) 

c 1400 Dcstr. Troyx tv. 5864 And bowet fro the batell .. 
ffor to beld hym on pe bent. & his brethe rake, la 1400 
Morte Arth. 8 Ewyre to belde and to byde in blyssc with 
hyme selvene. ibid. 1242 Thi baronage, that bieldez lhare-in. 
f 1400 Melaync 1496 Under the cante of a hillc Oure 
Bretons bddis & bydis stille. c 1440 York Myst. i. 61 All 
blys es here beddande a-boute vs. — xxxii. 1 Pees, bew- 
scheres, I bidde you, hat beldis here ahoute me. c 1460 
Tme ne ley Myst. 135 Alas! Where may we beyld ? 

+ 5 . transf To cover, cover over. (Only 8c.) 
rf>45£ Hollano Houlat xix.9 Braid burdis&benkis, our- 
bdd with bancouris of gold. C1495 Dunbar Tua Manit 
It emeu 164 Now sail the byle all out brist, that beild has 
bem so lang. r 1550 Sir J. Balfour Practicks 618 To see 
the ship tyit and bciled. 

t6. To sustain, nourish, feed. Obs . 
c 147° Henry Wallace xi. 43 This land is purd off fud that 
su d ws beild. 1513 Douglas /Ends 1. xi. 21 Fyfty dami. 
cdhs ..io graith the chalmeris, and the fyris beild. 

Bield, ///. a. Sc. Also biel. [f. prec. verb.] 
Sheltered, comfortable, cosy. 

1792 Burns Bessie <y Spin. It'heel i, And haps me biel 
and warm at e en. 1795 Macneill Will * Jean 92 Neat 
and bield, a cot-house stood. 

Bielding (brldig , vbl. sb. north. Also 5 beel-. 
beyidyng. [f.asprec. + -ing 1.] Protection;shelter. 

c 0> ^ Myst* i. 38 In pis blis sail be ^hour bceldyng. 

^1460 Toivneley M. 122 That I may ha^e sotn beyidyng 
by A n - m Y f ra . va >‘ ,,e * Kamsay Tea-i. Mise. (1733) 11 . 

198 Nae bedding can she [the hare] borrow In Sorrel’s field. 

t Bieldly, a. Obs. north, dial. In 3 beyldly. 
[f Bield sb. + -ly L] Of the nature of a shelter. 
e 1440 York Myst. xli. 336 Welcome to thy beyldly boure. 

Bieldy brldi), a. Sc. Also S beildy, biely. 
[f. as prec. + -yF] Affording shelter. 

^1758 Ramsay Poems II. 485 (Jam.) Beildy holes when 
tempests blaw. 1789 D. Davidson Seasons 176 (Jam.> An’ 
Spring peeps cautious on the biely braes. 1822 Scott A r igel 
xxvii, When I came here first..England was a bieldy bit. 

Bi-emarginate: see Br- 3. 

Bien, variant of Hein. ; obs. f. of Buy. 

Biend, obs. form of Bexd sb. 1 


Bieniait, -volenee : see Bene-. 
t Bie’nnal. Obs. [ad. late h. biennal-e (sc. 
o/ficiunt), neuter of bienndlis of two years ^ see next\] 
The saying of masses for a departed soul during 
the period of two years. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vim. 156 Bienals Ir.r. biennales, l»y. 
cnnalsl and Trienals and Uusschopes lctires. 

Biennial (baijemial), a. and sb. [f. L. biennia 
of two years, bienni-um space of two years \f. bi- 
two + annus year) + -aj..] A adj. 

1 . Existing or lasting for two years; changed 
every two years. 

1621 ItowKi.L Lett. 1.1. xli, The Duke is there (at Genoa] 
but Biennia], being chang’d every two year>. a 1711 Kt-.s 
Hymnoth. Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 12 Biennial Stores they 
lanisl treasure under Earth. 1854 Woodward Moll idea 
(1856) The land-snails are mostly Lieunial. 
b. esp. of plants; see B. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. 1 J. ( , Some, .very long li\ed, others 
only annual or hiennial. 1755 Gentl. Mag. X.NV. 69 The 
common hemlock is biennial. 1805 K nig in in Phil. Trans. 
XCV. 262 Annual and biennia! plants. 

2 . Recurring, happening, or taking place once 
in every two years. 

* 75 <> Johnson Ratnbl. No. 'n r 6 Whom he condescends 
to honour with a biennial visit. 

B. sb. Pol. A plant as hich springs from seed 
and vegetates one year (or growing season), and j 
flowers, fructifies, and perishes the next. 

1770 Waring in Phil. Trans. LXI. 385 Biennials .. are ■ 
the natural..product of such places. 1815 Etuycl. Brit. 
(ed. 5< III. 610 Of the esculent kinds, the cabbage, savoy, 
carrot, parsnip, beet, onion, leek, etc., are biennials. 

Bie nnially, adz*, [f. prec. + -ly-.] Every 
two years ; once in two years. 

1775 Bt'RKii Sp.Cone. Atuor. Wks. 111 . 98 Through whose 
hands the acts pass biennially in I retain!, or annually in the 
colonics. 1820 Scott Abbot iv. The Professor’s cast-off soil, 
which he dispart- with biennially. 

Ii Bienseance (b/gn,soans). [Fr., f. bienjcant, 
f. bien well + start, pr. pple. of seoir to befit. 
Rather common in Eng. use about end of 1 Sih 
and beginning of 19th c.] Decorum ; propriety. 

I1665 Boyle (>u'iw. Rejl. 11675' Pref. 20 ll:e Laws of 
Decorum or, ;ts the French call it Bien-seauee.] 1788 il'al- 
poliana Ixviii. ^4 Those northern countries are rigid in the 
bienseance. i 8 x 3 Scot r Rob Roy xiv, Bred in a country 
where much attention is paid.. to biensca>nc. 1823 Byron 
Juan xiv. Ixvii, At least as far as bienseance allows, 

II Bienvenue. Obs. AUo 5 beneveneuew, 6 
bionveneu, 6-7 benvenue, 7 bionvenu. [Fr. 
(b/^'iwn/D, f. bien well + venue coining. For¬ 
merly as frequent in Eng. use as adieu.] 

1 . \Vclcumc. 

*393 Gowlr Con/. I, To ben upon his bienvenue The firste, 
which shall him salue. c 1440 York Myst. xxx. 2S0 Now 
bene-veneuew,bciiseher,What hood word e haste bou brought ? 
*599 Rasul Lent. Stnffic <!>.’, I having no great pieces t > 
discharge for his bcn-\enue. 1629 Massinger Piiturc 11. 
ii, They have. .gi\en him the biemenu. 

2 . A fee exacted from a new workman. 

*793 Ann. Reg. 251/1 The compositors demanded of me 
Bienvenue afre>h. 

Bier (1>Fj). Forms: 1 bter, ber. 2-3 beere, 

2 6 bere, 3 bare, 4-7 beer e, s, 6 Sc. beyr, 3-7 
bcar(e,6 beir(e, 6-7 biere, 6 bier. [Com. Teut.: 
OE., WSax. turr, Anglian ber, - OS., OllG. brfra 
(MUG. bare, inod.G. bah re), OTeut. ^bi'rd fern, 
f. be ran to bear; ef. OX. barar fern, pi., also 
Bakkow. r fhe modern spelling (since 1600' ap* 
])ears to be due to imitation of the P\ form lucre, 
ad. OHG. bar a (of. Pr. ber a. It. bard'. ] 
f 1 . A framework for carrying; a hand barrow; 
a litter, a stretcher. Obs. exc. Hist. 

t 890 K. iKLFRE ulSxdax. xix.iBoswa,Onhlcpcgnaliandum 
on bzere boren was. <"975 R us/no. G. John v. 8 Aris ik ^inini 
bere 'Sine & gaa. r 1300 Beket 899 I bare in barewc other in 
bere. 1535 Coverdale 2 Macc. iii. 27 ’ 1 'hey toke him vp 
and bare him out vjion a beare. 1583 Stanyju rst /Ends tv. 

(Arb.> 108 On beers her soft lye reposing, e 1600 Siiaks. Sonn. 
xii, bommers ^reene all girded vp in sheaues itornc on the 
beare with white and bristly beard. 1851 Turner Dorn. 
Arch. 1 . iv. 140 Horse litters or beres were also in use. 

2 . The movable stand 011 which a corpse, whether 
in a coffin or not, is placed before burial; that on 
which it is carried lo the grave. 

a 1000 Elene (Gr.) 873 And gefarenne man [hi) Brohton on 
biere. C1200 Ormin 8167 All the baerc wass bilej^ed With 
bteten gold and silferr. a 1300 Cursor M. 20703 Four of 
paposilcs ber pe bere. 1382 wyclif 2 Sam. iii. 31 Forsollie 
Dauid folwide the beerc ICov. bere]. 1565 Jewel AY//. 
Harding (161D 2xx Whosoener was chosen Bishop there, 
should come to the Beare, and lay his Predeeessours hand 
upon his head. 16x1 Bible 2 Saw. iii. 31 King Dauid him. 
selfe followed the biere. — Luke vii. 14 Hee came and 
touched the !>eere. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, i. 7 
Feretra or Beers of Wood. 1703 .Maundreu. Journ. Jerus. 

100 He had seiz'd the Bier. 1877 Bryam Lit. People Sumo 
303 Following the bier, Chanted a sad and solemn melody, 
b. Put for the corpse on the bier. rare. 

1596 Spenser Astroph, 149 The dolefulsl beare that euer 
man did see, Was Astrophel. 

3 . transf. A tomb, a sepulchre. 

15x3 Douglas /Ends m. i. xi6 To Polidorus wp a beir 
Wc ereckit. *535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 600 Tuke the 
Scottis in the feild war slane, To Crissin berets in the tynie 
lhame buir. 1596 Spenser P. Q. mi. iii, n He was surprisd, 


and buried under beare. 1808 Scott Marin. 1. Introd., Drop 
upon Fox’s grave a tear, ’Twill trickle to his rival’s bier. 

t 4 , To hr in/ to, on, or upon (ones) bier : to 
bring to Lhc grave or to death, lo put to death ; 
in passive, to meet one’s death, die. Obs. 

<-1480 Ckilde Bristmoe 132 in E. P. P. (1864) 116 Sone, 
j now y pray the, myn attourney that thu be, when y am 
broght to bere. 15x3 Douglas /Ends x. x. 138 'This Dar- 
dane prince Sa mony douchty corpsis broehl on beyr. 1530 
Lyndesay Papyngo 405. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk 

AVI, Through privy murder we brought him to his beere. 
Ibid. Metnpr. v, When I had my brother brought on beire. 
5 . Comb . and Attrib., as bier-carrier ; f bier- 
balk, a balk in a field where there is a right of way 
for funerals; bier-cloth, a pall ; + bier-right, 
an ordeal in which a person, accused of murder, 
was required to approach the corpse, and cleai 
himself on oath : + bier-tree, the frame of a bier. 

1563 Homilies 11. Rogation Wk. iv. (1640) 237 Where their 
ancestors left of their land a broad mid sufficient *beeie- 
balke to carry the corps to the Christian sepulture. 1654 
TrafpOww. Job xxxiii.22 His life..to the * Bicr-carrycrs, 
say the Tjgurines. 1549 Invent. Ch . Goods in Aor/olk 
Arc/ueol. (iS?5»Vtl. 34 ttin ij 'beer clothes, whereof the 
oil is of blackc worsted, the other of canvasse. 1693 Lond. 
Gas. No. 2845(4 Two bla.k Bier Cloths. 1828 Scott P. M. 
j Perth II. 237 1 have heard of the "bier-right, Sir Loui-. 
i 1440 Bone I lor. 1350 Broght hym home on a 'berc-trce. 

Bier, obs. form of Beak, Beek. Birr, Buyer. 
Bierd, variant of Britb, Obs., lady. 

Bierdly, bierly, variants of Buikdly a. 
Bierlin, variant of Bihi.i.ng, a galley. 

Biern, -en, variants of Bkhne, Obs!, warrior. 
Bies, variant of Byns, Obs., line linen. 

Bieste, biestings, obs. ff. Beast, Beestings. 
Bieu, obs. form of Beau a. fair. 

Bieves, obs. form of beeves, pi. of Beet. 
Biewaie, obs. form of By-way. 

Bifacial, bifanged: »ee Bi- pref/ \. 
Bifarious (Loifu^rhs'i, a. [f. L bi/d>i-tr two¬ 
fold, double.] 

1 . Two-fold, double, ambiguous, unit, or Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Bifarious , thal whidi may Lr 
‘•poken two ways 1707 K. Ward Hud. Rediv. II. \u. 
>ome strange, mysterious Verity In old l>ifiiriou> Prophecy. 
1770 Month. Rev. 18 To exercise her bifarious talents. 

2 . Pot. Ranged in two rows. 

1846 Dana Zooph. 1848 ^45 Polyps seriate, or bifariou-. 
1876 H.ARLtY Mat. Med. 380 Turmeric. —J.eavcs bifarious. 

Bifa’riously, adv. [f. ])rcc. + -ly-.] In a 
bifarious manner: a. In two ways; ambiguously, 
b. In two row>. Ptfariottslypubescent in Pot.\ 
having the hairs on each intemode ranged in two 
opposite rows at right angles lo the rows on the 
two adjacent internodes. 

1657 I oMi.txsON Hawn's Disp. 556 l\>lypody must be 
bi lari Dll sly prepared. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora ^68 Ye- 
roniea arronsis.. branches. .Lifariously pubescent. 

tBife‘l-e, v. Obs. [Com. \\ Gcr.: OE. be- 
fcolan - CkS. and OllG. bijelhan (MUG. bevclhen, 
mod.G. bcfehlen, MDu. and Du. bevelni), f. hi-. 
Be- vjelhan, in OX. [da to bide, bury, entrust, 
Cioxh.Jilhan to hide, bury. An important vb. in 
Ger. and Du., but early lost in Eng.] 
trans. To commit, entrust, consign, grant. 
c 1000 Ags. /•s. Ixxii. i4(lxxiii. 1 31 pu him for inwite, yfcl 
heficlc. t 1175 Lamb. Mont. 1*3 On he lie pc weren in 
bifolen pitrli ure eldra gull. 

Bifer (bai’faj). [a. I.. bijer adj. ‘bearing fruit 
twice in the year,’ f. bi- twice +-fer bearing.] A 
plant which produces fruit or flowers twice a year. 
BiferoilS (bi fero> , a. [f. as jirec. + -ol’s. Cl. 
F. bifire.] a. Pot. Bearing fruit or flowers twice 
in a year. b. Cry si a Hog. (see quol.) 

1656 in Blount Gtessogr. a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 
70 Some are biferous and triferous which bear twice or 
thrice in the year. 1816 K. J.\Ntv>N Char. Min. a3i7» 220 
Biferous (bi/ere when etery angle and edge suffers two 
decrements. Kxainple, Biferous grey coppcr-orc. 

Biffin bi-fin). Also beefen, -in, -ing, beaufin 
[A dial, pronunc. of beefing, f. Beef, in reference 
to the deep red colour of the apple; see -in*o. 
The spelling beaufin has been fabricated to give 
colour to a fictitious derivation from F. beau 
beautiful +fitt fine.] 

1 . A variety of cooking apple, cultivated espe¬ 
cially in Norfolk. 

1794 GoowinGi/. I Fillia ms 63 Frost-bitten cheeks, as red 
as a beefen from her own orchard 1829 Peacock Mis/. 
Elphiu 180 This archetype of a Norfolk beefin. 1834 
Penny Cyet. II. 190/t For drying, the Norfolk Beaufin. 
1844 Dickens Christm. Carol82 Norfolk Biffins, squab and 
swarthy, selling off the yellow of the oranges and lemons. 

2 . A baked apple, of the preceding variety, 
flattened in the form of a cake. 

1822 Khchiner Cook's Orac- 500 Dried Biffins from Nor¬ 
folk. X837 .VcNu Month. Mag » XLIX. 553 Beal his enor¬ 
mous head as fiat as a biffin. 1858 R. Hogg l eg Kingd. 
308 Baked in ovens, and flattened in the form of round 
cakes, they [apples] are called Beefings. 

Bifid (bai-fid, bi*fid , a. Also 8 biffid. [ad. L. 
bfidus, f. bi- two + fid-, stem of findfre to cleave, 
split.] Divided into two parts by a deep cleft or 
notch. BPfidly adv., in a bifid manner. 
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1661 Lovell Ilist. Anim. <$• Min. Introd., Amongst ser¬ 
pents, .the tongue is. .bifid in the end. 1766 Phil. Trans. 
LVI. 213 A land tortoise in which was found a bifiid wind¬ 
pipe. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Cannex. Phys. Sc. (1849) 4°4 
The bifid tail of the comet. 1849 Proc. Bern). Nat. Clnb II. 
371 Bifidly divided at the apex. 

Bifidate (brfidrit), a. [f. prec.+ -ATK.] A bad 
variant of prec. 1847 in Craig. 

Bifidated, a. [f. as prec. + -ed.] = prec. 

17SS in [ohnson; hence in mod. Diets. 

Bifidity (bai-, biftallti). [f. Bifid + -m\] The 
quality of being bifid. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Lift 106 Antero-posterior bifidity. 

Brfidous, bifrdeous, a. Obsolete by-forms 
of Bifid. 

1657 Tomlinson, Renan's Disf>. 456 Bifideous hoofes. 
Ibid. 457 Bifidous angles, like a Guat. 171$ Phi/. Trans. 
XXIX. 307 Quadrupeds, .multifidous and bifidous. 

Bifilar (baifai’l&i), a. [f. Hi- pref 1 1 + Filar, 
f. L. fil-nm thread 4* -ah.] Fitted or furnished 
with two threads; spec, applied to apparatus for 
measuring minute distances or angles; also for 
suspending a body so that it has a very slight 
directive force in a definite plane, with a view to 
the measurement of minute forces, etc. BiflTarly 
adv., in a bifilar manner, by means of two threads. 

1870 R. Ferguson Electr. 26 Gauss's bifilar magnetometer. 
1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. § 435 The Bifilar 
Suspension.. was used also by Gauss in his bifilar magneto¬ 
meter for measuring the horizontal component of the ter- 
rustrial magnetic force. 1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 644/1 A 
copper disc suspended bifilarly. 

Sifistular (toifrstiz/lai), a. [f. Bi- preff 1 + 
Fistui.au, f. h. fistula tube.] Having two tubes. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 224 Lobelia Dortmauna \ 
leaves all radical, submerged, subcylindrical, bifislular. 
Biflete, t<» How round : see Be- pref. 4. 
Biflorate (boijflo^rFt', a. [f. as next + -ate.] 
next. 1864 in Webster. 

Eiflorous (bol, Ho-ros), a. [f. mod.L. b if lor-us 
two-(lowered f. 1*1- -1- fJor-em flower) + -ous.] 
Bearing two flowers or blooms ; two-flowered. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bat. xxv. 357 Tangier Pea, an¬ 
other of the biflorous section. 1880 Gray Bet . Text-bit. 399. 

t Bi'foil. Obs . Herb. [ad. med.L. bifolium, f. 
bi- two + folium leaf; cf. trefoilcinquefoil .] Obs. 
name of the Twayblade IJstera ovatd). 

1633 Gerard Herbal. 11. Ixxxvti. 402 Of Twayblade, or 
herbe Bifoile i860 Mayne Med. Lex. 121. 

Bifold v boifJ«ld), a. [f. Bi- pref 1 + Fold.] 
Double, twofold ; of two kinds, degrees, etc. 

1609 Shaks. Tr. <y Cr. v. ii. 144 O madnesse of dis¬ 
course, that cause sets up with and against it selfe, By- 
fuuld authority, [i Eat. By foule authorilie. Globe Bi-fold 
authority !] 1818 J. Brown Psyche 85 Like Janus with 

his bifold faces. 1876 Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. vii. 186 The 
scholar shames us by his btfold lie. 

Bifole, obs. form of Befool. 

Bifoliate boifJ«*lu y t), a. [f. inod.L. bifoli-us 
two-leafed (f. \S\-+folium leaf) + ate.] Having 
or consisting of two leaves. 

1836 Penny Cycl. X. 251. 1870 Bentley Bat. 164 A leaf is 

said to be binale, bifoliate, or tinijugalc, if it consists of | 
only 2 leaflets springing from a common point. 

Bifoliolate baif<? n 'lDk't), a. [f. Bi- pref 1 1 
+ mod.L. foliol-um, dim. of folium leaf + -ate.] 

1 laving or composed of two leaflets; see quel. 

1835 Lindi.ev Introd. Bat. 11848) II. 360 Bifoliolate, when 
in leaves the common petiole is terminated by two leaflets 
growing from the same point. 

Bifollicular : see Bi- pref - 1. 

Bifor, -an, -en, obs. forms of Befoue. 
Biforate (baifo^rtt, brfoivtt), a. [f. lb pref. 1 1 
f Fokate, ad. L. for at us pierced.] ‘ Having I wo 
openings’ (Gray Bot. Text-bk. 1SS0); having two 
perforations, as the anther of the rhododendron. 

1842 in Brande. 

Biforine ^brforoin). Bot. [f. L. bifor-is having 
folding doors or two openings (f. bi- two + for is 
door) + -ink.] A minute oval sac found in the 
green pulpy part of some leaves; so called from 
discharging its contents by an opening at each end. 

1842 in Brande. 1870 Bentley Bot . 34 Such cells have 
been called liiforines. 

Biforked (barf/ukt), a. [f. lb- pref 1 1 + 
Forked.] Having, or divided into, two forks, 
branches, or peaks ; = Bifurcate a. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 20 The same posteriour Pro- 
ccsse of the second Verlebre is clouen or biforked. 1685 
MoRnEN Geog. Red. 198 A steep biforked mountain. 1873 
Longe. Aftermath Prcl. 72 l Birds that] flying write upon 
tile sky the biforked letter of the Greeks. 1B78 Browning 
Poets Croisic xlviii, The biforked hill betwixt. 

Biform (bai-fpjm), a. [ad. L. bifor mis, f. bi- 
Uvo + forma shape, form.] Having, or partaking 
of, two distinct forms. 

1816 R. Jameson Char. Min. (1817) 202 A crystal is said 
to be bi-form, when it contains a combination of two re¬ 
markable forms. 1825-36 Montagu tr. Bacon's Sap. Pet. 
(i860) 209 Of a biform figure, human above, half brute 
below. 1864 Swinburne Atalanta 1253 The biform bull. 

Bi'formed, a. [f. as prec. + -eik] = prec. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 111. xviii. 81 Bi-formed Janns. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts 437 The Epithets of a Mule 


are. .dirty, Spanish, rough, and bi-formed. 1656 in Blount 
Glossogr .; and in mod. Diets. 

Bifo'rmity, [f- as prec. + -ity .1 Biform nature. 

1611 Cotgr., Bifor mite 1 biformitie, double forme. 1642 11 . 
More Song of Soul 1. 111. Ixx, Strange things he spake of 
the biformity Of the Dizoians. 

Biforn;e, obs. form of Before. 
t Bifo’rnys, adv. Obs. [ = befom-es y f. beforn, 
Before + - es of advb. genitive.] Itefore, in front. 

C1420 Pal lad. on Hush. vii. 43 This teeth wol bite hem so 
that beth bifornys And fore hem in. 

Bifront (bai-famt', a.; also 7 by front, [ad. L. 
bifronl-em, f. bi- two + front-em v nom. frons) 
forehead, face.] Having two faces or aspects; 
double ; absol. — Janus. 

1598 Marston Pigmal. \. 141 This tanian-bifront hypo- 
crisie, 1640 T. Cakew Poems in But, Byfront, open thou 
no more, 1 n his blest raigne, the temple dore. 1658 Cokaink 
Poems (1669) 1 The bifront hill. 1880 Swinburne Card. Cy- 
modoce 244 One sheer thread of narrowing precipice Bifront. 

Bifrontal boifrp-nlal), a. = prec. 

1876 Hum ni revs Cain Coll . Man. xxt. 259 Bifrontal Janus. 

Bifronted, a. [f. as prec. + *ed.]= prec. 

1598 Marston Pigmal. i. 137 Yee vizarded-bifronted- 
lanian rout. 1680 Protest. Petit, agst. Popery in Ro.xb. 
BallM%%\) IV. 207 A bi-fronted Conscience. 1817 Gomvis 
Mandc-e. II. 106 The bifronted imputation of cowardice 
and treachery. 

Biforcal (baifoukal , a. rare. [f. L. bifurc-us 
two-forked, two-pronged + -ai. I,] = Bifurcate a. 

1861 Reaue Cloister It. 111. 145 A little bifurcal dagger 
to hold the meat. 

Bifurcate (barfyikvR), v. [f. med.L. bifuredl- 
us two-forked (cf. Bifukcous and -ate) ; at first 
only in the pa. pplc., which is also generally used 
as an adj.] To divide into two forks, branches, 
or peaks : a. Irons. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 905 The utter of these two 
vncqvall branches..is presently byfurcated. 
b. inir. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 746 Sometimes, at its ter¬ 
mination, it [Vena Azygos] bifurcates. 

Hence Bifureated, Bi furcating ppt. a. 

1615 Crookf. Body of Man 977 The spinall processes of the 
necke are byfurcated. 1811 Pinkerton Pctral. II. 345 
Which renders the summit of Etna properly bifurcated. 
1845 Darwin I'oy. Nat. xx. (1873^ 478 [ The] atoll is divided 
by a bifurcating channel. 1853 Tit. Ross Humboldt's Trm. 
111. xxv. 17 The northern branch of the bifurcated river. 

Bifurcate boif£\ik< y t , a. [f. med.L. bifuredt- 
us : see prec.] = Biforked : sec also quot. 1880. 

1835 Lindlev Introd. Bot. <1848* I. ^42 The filament, .is in 
Crambo bifurcate. 1880 Gray Bot. Text.-bk. 399 Bifurcate , 
two-forked.. But it may mean bis furcatus, forked and again 
forked. 

Bifurcation baifwkJ ’Jon . [n. of action f. 

Bifurcate v. : see -atiox.] 

1 . Division into two forks or branches (viewed 
either as an action or a state . 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 93 A byfurcalion or di- 
vLion of the rootc into two parts. 1879 Rutley Stud. 
Rocks ix. 79 A bifurcation of the rays is no longer induced. 

b ./?• 

1849 Gkote Green' 11. \lv. marg. t tlifnrcation of Grecian 
politics between Sparta and Athens. 1876 Douse Grimm's 
Law App. K. 206 An incipient bifurcation of meaning. 

2 . coner. a. The point at which the division 
into two forks takes place, b. The bifurcating 
branches or one of them. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 905 The greater and vtlcr part 
of that byfurcalion..descended! along the Brace. 1761 
Stiles in Phil. Trans. LV. 263 The tube, .lessens gradually 
as far as the bifurcation. 1855 Maury Thys. Geog. Sea it. 
§ 128 To regard them as bifurcations of the Gulf Stream. 
i860 M 01 ltv Net her/. ti86S> II. ix. 23 The island., at the 
bifurcation of the Rhine and the Waal. 

Bifu 'rcous, a. lObs.—° [f. L. Injure-us two- 
forked (f. Bi- 1 twice + furca fork) + -ous.] = 
Bifurcate a. 

1656 in Blount Gtossogr. 1847 * n Craig and mod Diels. 
Brfurked, a. A mixture of biforked and bifur¬ 
cate. 

a 1563 Bale Set. li'ks.i 1849) 440 The disciples of Anti¬ 
christ with their bifurked ordinaries. 1879 Dixon Windsor 
11. i. 5 His beard .. was bi-furked and short. 

Big, sb. Obs. exc. dial. Also bigg, bigge. 
[Deriv. unknown. (Some refer it to Bio a.; some 
compare Cornish beget, Breton Id gel the navel.)] 

1 . A teat. Now dial. 

1573 Tusser Hush, xxxiii. (1878) 74 l^amb, bulchin, amt 
pig, geld vnder the big. 1601 Holland Pliny 1. 558 With 
nigs or dugs. 1705 Hit keringii.l Priest-Cr. 11. v. 48 If they 
had suckt in the Whimsie from the Bigg with their Mother’s 
Milk. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet., Bigg, a Pan or Teat in 
some Country Places. 1875 Lane. Cdoss. (F. i). S.l Big, a 
teat, where the ‘familiar’ was said to draw blood from the 
body of a witch. 

+ 2 . A boil. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny 11. 444 Good for the swelling piles 
and bigs. 1646 Gaule Cases Conse. 6 If you will not admit 
a hifj, or a boyl. 

Big (.big), a. Forms: 4 byge, 4 6 byg(g, 
bygge, 4-7 bigg(e, 3- big. [ME. big, bigg, bigge , 
first known in end of 13th c. in writers of North¬ 
umbria and north Lincolnshire: hence perh. of 
Norse origin; but its derivation is entirely un¬ 
known. (See Skeat: E. Muller’s suggestion that it 


may be short for Bigly a. is not favoured by the 
history of the senses; but the latter is itself uncer¬ 
tain , and the arrangement here may require change.)] 
11 . Of living beings : Of great strength or power; 
strong, stout, mighty. Obs. L. valid us, potens. 

zi.1300 Havelok 1774 Bernard stirt up, ]>at was ful big. 
135a Minot Poems vl 29 To batail er thai baldly big. 
a 1375 Joseph A rim. 452 A-non tholomers men * woxen pc 
biggore ; Sone beeren hem a-bac * and brouhten hem to 
grounde. 1377 Langu P. PL B. vi. 216 Bolde beggercs and 
bigge )>at rnowe her bred biswynke. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
vm. 3971 A felle man in fight, fuerse on his eniniys, And in 
batefi full bigge. 1470-85 Malorv Arthur (1816) 11 . 367 
Within four or five days, sir Launcelot was big and strong 
again. 1530 Palsgr. 306/1 Bygge of strength, robuste. 
Bygge of power or mygnt, puissant. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 
iv. il 43 Bigge Mars sceines banqu’rout in their begger’d 
HoasL 

+ b. Powerful in resources, rich, wealthy. (Cf. 
OE. rice.) Obs. rare. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Conse . 1460 Now er we bigg [v. r. riche], 
now er we bare. 

+ 2 . Of things: Strong, stout; stiff; forceful, 
violent, vehement. (This passes into the sense of 
1 great,’ cf. ‘a great or violent storm.*) Obs. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 43 Ful bygge a boffet. Ibid. A. 
374 Much j>e bygger }el watz my mon. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
xv. 6548 Big was the batcll vpon bothe haluys. 1477 Earl 
Rivers iCaxton) Hides 84 He js of bygge & strong corage. 
1523 Fitzherb. Httsb. § 10 Bigge and styfic grounde, as 
cley, wolde be sowen with bigge stuffe, as bcanes. 1574 
IIyll Weather vii, The redder the Rainbow appeareth, 
even so much the bigger doth the winde ensue. 1604 
Shaks. Oth. in. iii. 349 Farewell the bigge Warres That 
makes Ambition Vertuc ! 

3 . Of great size, bulk, or extent; large. (The 
first appearance of this sense is doubtful. Quot. 
1386 probably, 1490 possibly belong to 1.) 

|t 1386 Chaucer Prol. 548 Ful byg he was of brawn and 
eek of bones. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 60 The grete 
cytces and bygge townes. 1494 Fabyan v- cxxxi. 114 Pre¬ 
cious stones of a great bygnesse and value. 1 1552 Huloet 
Bigger parte or syde, bona pars. 1580 Barkt Alv. B 648 
The Epistle was as bigge or as great as a booke. 1597 
Shaks. 2 lien. IV, in. ii. 277 Care 1 for.. the stature, bulke, 
and bigge asscniblance of a man? 1642 Milton Apot. 
Sweet. Wks. {1851) 305 The biggest and the fattest Bishop- 
rick. 1665 Bovle Oceas. Reft. iv. iii. (1675) 185 For the loss 
of the biggest Fortune in the East. 1719 W. Woon Sum. 
Trade 220 In a Condition to have a bigger Trade. 1816 
Byron Ch. Har. 111. xciii, The big rain comes dancing 
to the earth. 1859 Tennyson Enid 480 Apt at arms and 
big of bone. 1884 Jessop in 19 th £Y«/. Mar. 389 Big ships, 
big hotels, big shops, big drums, big dinners, 
b. csp. Grown, lar^e, tall, ^rown up, 

1552 Huloet, Bygge to be, or waxe of stature lyke a man. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iii. 128 lie run away Till 1 am bigger, 
but then lie fight. 1653 Walton Angler 133 The Salmon 
.. never grows big but in the Sea. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. 

Merck . 1. iv. 127 After some years of bullying by big 
girls .. Amy .. became a * big girl’ herself. 

C. * Having comparative bulk, greater or less.’ 
1547 Bookdk Introd. Know/. 198 Sardyns..a lytle fyshe 
as bydg Rbygg] as a pylcherd. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 21 
The vnskillfull man, would iudge them [Sun and Moon] 
a like bigge. 1592 Shaks. Rom. Jul. 1. iv. 55 She comes 
In shape no bigger than an Aggat stone. 1642 Milton 
APol. Street. Wks. (1851) 311 Seeming bigger then they are 
through the mist and vapour. 1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty 
xi. 85 Statues .. bigger than life. 1847 Tennyson Pritic. 
iv. 7 No bigger than a glow-worm shon.e the tent, 
d. quasi-<7</z/. 

1563 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) 7 Made more fruilfull and 
plcntifuller or bigger yeclding. 1658 Rowland Mouffet's 
Thcat. Ins. 028 The Hornets .. dig their nests bigger and 
bigger, as the family growes greater and greater. 1871 
Morlev Voltaire (1886) 48 Such enormities bulked big in 
the vision of the father. 

4 . Great with young, far advanced in pregnancy ; 
ready to give birth. Const, with, rarely of 

*535 Covekoale lies. xiii. 16 Their women bygg with 
childe- 1593 Donne Sat . iv, Like a big wife .. ready to 
travail. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1. i. 39 His gentle Lady Bigge 
of this Gentleman. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 7 f 3 One of 
our female companions was big with child. 

5 . transf. and fig. Filled, fnll so as to be ready 
to burst out or bring forth; distended, swoln ; 
teeming, ‘pregnant* with. 

[1580 Baret Alv. B 648 Bigge vaincs standing out.] 1598 
Shaks. Merck. V. 11. viti. 44 His eye being big with tcares. 
1672 Drvden Conq. Granada 11. i, Shining Mountains big 
with Gold. 1713 Addisun Cato t. i, Th’ important day, big 
with the fate Of Cato and of Rome. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 79 
The mind of this political preacher.. big with some extra¬ 
ordinary design. 1876 Blackie Songs Retig. % Life 169 
Fateful moments, Big with issue. 

0. Full in voice or sound, loud. + To speak or 
talk big: to speak or talk loudly, or with full 
voice. Obs. (Cf. also 8 b.) 

1581 J. Bell I I add on's A nsw. Osor. 360 b, ’They, .fashion 
theyr voyces bigge like olde men. 1591 Spenser VirgiCs 
Gnat, ii, This Muse shall speak to thee In bigger notes. 
1656 Ducard Gate Lat. Uni. § 701 The voice of striplings, 
before they begin to speak bigg. 1709 Col. Records Penn. 
If. 501 It was necessary to talk bigg & sound aloud that 
useful! Language. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1390 l He] cried 
out with a big voice. 

7 . Of high position or standing; great, im¬ 
portant. (Colloquial or humorous, for great.) 

1577 Hounshkd Chron. fIL 1146/1 Such .. vtterance, as 
pulled nianie teares out of the cies of the biggest of them. 
1588 Shaks. L. L, L. v. it 555, ‘ 1 Pompcy am, Pompey sur- 
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nam’d the big/ 1670 Penn Liberty Cause. Wks. I. 446 Lot 
no Man therefore think himself too big 10 be admonish'd. 
1879 Trollope Thackeray 50 Thackeray had become big 
enough to give a special <?clat to any literary exploit. 

8. Haughty, pompous, pretentious, boastful. 

1570 Ascham Scholem. (1863)43 To the meaner man .. to 
seeme somewhat solemne, coye, big, and dangerous of lookc. 
1581 J. Bell Hadden's Ansr.v, Osor. 495 b, Not dasht out of 
countenaunce for any byjjge lookes. 1624 M assingkr Rate - 
gado 1. iii, For all your big words, get you further off. 1705 
Stanhope Paraphr. I. 243 All such big Pretensions are false 
and groundless. 1862 Burton Bk. Hunter ti. 142 A mere 
platitude delivered in the most superb climax of big words, 
b. esp. in the quasi-dwW/. use, To talk, look big. 
1596 Shaks. Tam. Skr. 11. ii. 230 Nay, looke not big, nor 
stampe, nor stare. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. Mait.w iii, flow 
big soever he now look and talk. 1741 Middleton Cicero 
II. vii. 248 Pompey .. always talked big to keep up their 
spirits. 1812 Examiner 5 Oct. 631/2 He heads his truops 
and looks big. 

B. Comb., chiefly adjectives. 1 . General: a. 
parasynthetic, as (of size or bulk) big-bear (led, 
- bodied\ -boned (also -bone obs.), -bosomed, -bulked 
-wornbed; (of sound, etc.) big-mouthed', -voiced, 
worded ; also big-wordiness sb.; b. <\u&s\-advb. 
with ppl. adjs., as big-buzzing ; -looking, -made, 
-sounding, -swollen. 

1857 Hughes Tout Brmm \.\, A great * big-bearded man. 
1611 Speed Theat, Gt. Brit. ix. (1614) 17/1 *Many bigge- 
bodted streames, 1610 Rowlands Martin Mark-all n A 
stout sturdie and *bigbone knaue. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. 
iii. 46 *Big-bon’d men, fram'd of the Cyclops si/e. 1818 Scott 
llrt.Midi, iii, Handcuffs. .too small fur the wrists of a man 
so*big-boned. 1599 Marston.SVo. Villanie 11. vi. 201 Ye ‘big- 
buzzing little-bodied Gnats. 1885 G. Meredith Diana I. v. 

118 He wasa *big-chestcd fellow, 1634 Malory's Arthur 
(1816) I. 360 A young man, and a "big made. 1642 Milton 
Apol.Smect. Wks. 1738 I. 125 It was 'big-mouth’d, he says; 
no marvel, if it were fram’d as the Voice of three Kingdoms. 
1874 F. H all in X.Amer. A’*’?'. CX 1 X. 328 The gratuitous 
*big-wordiness of Sir Thomas Browne and Henry More. 

2 . Special combinations: big-bellied a., havinga 
large belly, corpulent; pregnant; big-endian a. 
(humorous', pertaining to the large end (of an egg); 
also sb .; big-horn, a species of sheep inhabiting 
the Rocky Mountains. Also in various colloca¬ 
tions which have come to have specific force, as big 
drum, big game, big toe; big eoat (A?.), an 
over-eoat; big daisy, the Ox-eye daisy, and similar 
flowers ; big dog, a watch dog ; also Jig .; big 
trees, the Sequoias or Wellingtonias of the Sierra 
Nevada, N. America. See also Big-wig. 

1561 Stow Png. C/tron. an. 1087 (R.) (.William Rufus] was 
.. not of any great stature, though somewhat *big bellied. 
1670 Brooks Wks. (1867’ VI. 174 A ’bi^-bellied mercy, a 
mercy that has many thousand mercies in the womb of it. 

1711 AonisoN Sped. No. 127 ? 6 Waddling up and down 
like ^big-bellied Women. 1794 Burns If ks. III. 299 A ’big- 
bellied bottle's a heav’n of care. 1752 in Scots Mag. (1753) 
June 200/2 The said Allan Breck had no ’big coat on. 1884 
Gd. Words June 400/1 He was big.dog’ to a disorderly 
house. 1726 Swift Gulliver iv, The books of the ‘Big- 
endians have been long forbidden. 1832 Carlyle in Frasers 
Mag. V. 2£4 Its dome is but a foolish ’Big-endian or Little- 
endian chip of an egg-shell compared with that star-fretted 
Dome. 1864 Spectator No. 1874. 627 Versed in wood craft 
and the destruction of ** big game/ 1849 W. I kving A s tori a 
240 The *bighom is so named from its horns; which are of 
a great size, and twisted like those of a ram. 1883 Harper's 
Afag.Jan. 193/1 The *’ big trees’ proper are confined to cer¬ 
tain groves on the western flank of the Sierra Nevada. 

Big, bigg (big), v. Obs. exe. north. dial. 
Forms: 3-5 bigg(en, (3 biggenn), 4 big(en. 
4-6 byge, 5 bygg(en, 4- big, bigg. [ME. 
btggen, bygge, a. ON. byggja to inhabit, dwell in, 
build, cognate with OE. bitian to dwell, inhabit, 
cultivate, from same root as Be.] 

11 . frans. To dwell in, inhabit. Obs. 

t C ITOO E. £. Psalter xxxvlfj]. 3 (Matz.) Big he erj>e ( Vulg. 
inhabita terram] and best fede in his riches. 

+ 2. intr. To dwell; to have an abode. Obs. 
c X200 Ormin 12734 Lef ma33stre, wh.ere biggesst tu. *330 
R. Brunne Chron. 339 Biside his broker to bigge. Ibid. 
330 To biggen in pays. 

f 3 . rejl. (and passive). To place or locate one¬ 
self, take up one’s position. Obs. 

c 1352 Minot Poems vii. (1795) 35 Bigges him right hy 
jowre side, c 1400 Dcstr. Troy v. 1598 With bnrburs higget 
in bourders of the stretes. fi485 Digby Alyst. (1882) in. 
2024 pou hast hyggyd f>e here among spynys. 

4 . trans. To build. Still in Sc. and north, dial. 
<71300 E. E. Ps. Ixviii. 36 God ..sal .. bigge he cites of 

Jude. <*1325 Allit.P. B. 1666 I haf bigged Babiloyne. 1375 
Baruour Bruce v. 453 To byg the castell vp agane. <-1440 
Promp. Part*. 35 Byggyn, or bildyn, edijico. 1458 Test. 
F.bor. II. 225 The cnapell.. bigged and made be the said 
sir Thomas. 1609 Skenf. Reg. Maj. 83 Gif ane man .. hes 
there bigged houses and biggings. 1646 Row Hist. Kirk 
(1842) 12 Down with those cruw nests, else the crowes will 
big in them againe ! 1869 Waugh Lane. Sk. 205 in Lane. 

Gloss., They lagged yon new barn. 1884 U. P. Mag. Apr. 
156 Bigging the fold dyke. 

5 . trans/. and fig. To erect, rear, pile up. 

<7 iToo E. E . Psalter xxx\\\\\. « In hair hand-werkes ham for¬ 
do, And noght big ham hou salt als so. c 1430 Lydg. Min. 
/V*-w.r{ 1840) 264 Thy place is biggyd above the sterrys clecr. 
1513 Douglas /Ends iv. xii. 73 This funerall fire with thir 
hand is biggit L 1663 Spalding Troub. Chas. /, (1829) 14 
Seats of deals, for the purpose bigged of three degrees. 
1716 in Wotlrow Corr. (1843) li- 1 34 A young lad ..was 
lagging corn in the wain. 


+ B. To construct, form, fashion. Obs. 

c 1325 E. Ii. A Hit. C. 124 Hit may not be hat he is 
blynde pat bigged vche y}e. 1430 Lvdc Chron. Troy 11. x. 
So ryche coloures byggen I ne may. 

Big, variant of Bigg, barley. 

II Biga (bai’ga) Rom. Anliq. [L. ; later form 
of bigtr, eontr. from bijttgat, f. bi- two + jug-urn 
yoke, collar.] A two-horsed chariot. 

1850 Lkitcii Mullet's Anc. Art § 245, 253 A biga, the 
king therein. 1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) II. 202 A man 
standing in a biga. 

t BigaTe, v. Obs. Also 1 begalan. [OE. 
begalan, f. Be- + gala it to sing, Gale vi] trans. 
lo charm with incantations, ete.; to enchant. 

c iooo Sax. Leechd. I. 190 Gyf hwylc yfel d.ude man hurh 
anu^ne rcfhnncan oherne begaleh- e 1200 Erin, Coll. Horn. 
197 And te lundes-men hire bigaleS. <*1205 Lay . 19255 llco 
bigolen hat child mid galdcre swi3e stronge. 
t Bi'gamCe, a. and sb. Obs. Also 5-6 by¬ 
game. [a. OF. bigame, ad. med.L. bigam us, f. bi- 
two, twice+ Gr. -711/109 married.] Having at the 
same time two wives or husbands, sb. A man 
or woman so married. Jn Reel. I.aw applied also 
to one who marries a second time. 

<7 1300 Cursor M. 1528 Lamech .. was he first o Hue pat 
bigam was wit dubul vijfe. a 1460 Recock in Lewis Life 
286(1’.) St. Raul’s ordaining that a bigam should not be a 
deacon. 1491 Canton Vitas Pair. t\V. dc\V.»i. cxvii. 140.1/1 
In the sayd cite was a man bygame. 1502 Ord. Crystal 
AAvnW.de W.nv. xxh 1506)234 If he were, .excominunycate, 
bygame, lllegittime. 

II Bi’gama. Obs. rare— 1 . [med.L., fern, of 
Bioamus.] A woman living in bigamy. 

*597 Warner Alb. Fug. /Enehlos 320 Greater is thewondcr 
of your strickt chastitie, than it would be .1 nouell to see 
you a Uignma. 

Biga mic, a. Of or belonging to bigamy. 

1868 Saospapa\ Not with any bigamic intentions. 

Bigamist bi gamist), [f, as Bigamy + -1 ST.] 
A man or woman living in bigamy: a. in the 
usual acceptation ; ef. Bigamy 1 . Hence Bigum- 
rstic a. 

a 1631 Donne Septuagint 202 tT.) Lamcch the prime biga¬ 
mist and corrupter of marriage. 1840 Thackeray Pads 
A/*. /?/L<i 872'237 Old Li Vauballiere was a bigamist. 1834 
Frasers Mag. IX. 332 He had actually gone through a 
bigamistic sham with her. 

b. in Reel. I.aw, cf. Bigamy 2. Obs. exe. Hist. 

[1656 Blount Glossogr., Bigamist, he that hath marryed 
two wives.] 1726 Aylifie Parerg. 116 Much less can a 
Bigamist have such a Benefice. 1844 Lingakd Anglo-Sax. 
Chr. (i8sS» II. i, 17 The bigamist, though he werea widower 
.. was excluded .. from the rank of bishop, etc. 

Bigamous (bi*gamns), a. [f. med.L. bigam-us 
(see Bigam)- f-ous.] Living in bigamy; involv¬ 
ing bigamy. Bigamously adv., so as to commit 
or involve bigamy. 

1864 Times 17 Aug. (reviewing ' Enoch Arden ’\ Arden's 
bigamous wife. 1866 Standard 2 June 7,4 He deserted 
her and contracted a bigamous marriage. 1882 Ibid. 14 
Oct. 2/7 Charged with bigamously intermarrying with 
one I,—. 

||Bi*gamus, a. (sb.) Obs. Pl.bigami, [med.L.] 

= Bigam(e. 

c 1375 Wyclif.SV/. //7t.(i869) I. 87 Crist was not bigamus 
ne brake not his matrimonye. 1543 Bfrthelet.-Ic/ 4 Edw.l , 
Concerning men twise maried, called Bygamy. c 1555 Harts- 
Field Divorce Hen. VI 11 , (1878) 43 So doth he dispense 
with a bygamus, 1706 it. Dupin's Ecct. Hist. 16th C. IL395 
Tonsured Clerks, provided they be not Bigami. 

Bigamy 'bi-gami). Forms; 3-7 bigamie, 4 
bygamye, 6 bygamy, 6- bigamy, [a. F. bigamie, 
f. bigame ; see Bigam(e and -y.] 

1. Marriage with a second wife or husband 
during the lifetime of the first; the crime of having 
iwo wives or husbands at once. 

c 1250 Gen. $ Ex. 449 Bigamie is unkinde 5 ing, On engleis 
tale, twie-wifing. c 1386L iiaucmr Wi/e'sI'rol .54 Ofshrcwcd 
Lamech and his bigamie. 1460 Capgrave Chron. (1858* 5 
Dimech, that broute in first bigamie. 1660 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. 11701)97/2 The occasion, whereupon the Athenians 
.. alluwcd bigamy, r 1725 Rorf. Mart. Scribl. xiii, A suit 
against Martin for Bigamy. 1884 Pall Mall G. 4 Mar. 3/2 
Bigamy cases seldom have any legal interest for lawyers 
at the present day. 

b. (Usedyf^*. or loosely.) 

1635 J. Taylor (Water I’.) Old Parr D j, Each man had 
many wives, which Bigamie, Was such increase to their 
Posterity, a 1658 Cleveland Gen. Poems <1677) 70 But is 
this Bigamy of Titles due? Are you Sir Thomas and Sir 
Martin toor 

2 . Reel. Law. Re-marriage after the death of 
a first wife ( or husband); marriage of, or with, 
a widow (or widower). Obs. exe. Hist. 

f I 345 Bet fin Rastell 1557I 18 Ed7o. Ill, ii, De trier par 
enquestes oil cn auter maner la bygnmie. 1528 More 
Con/, agst. Trib. 111. Wks. 229/1 The forbidding of bigamy 
by y* wedding of one wife after another. 1543 Grafton 
Con/. Harding 504 It is .. a greate blemishe to the sacred 
maiestie of a prince .. to bee defiled w’ bigamy in his first 
mariage. 1594 Shars. Rich. Ill , 111. vii. 189 Seduc’d .. To 
base declension, and loath'd Bigamie. 175a Fi elding Amelia 
vi. vii, 1 shall not enter into the question concerning the 
legalityof bigamy. Our law's certainly allow it. 1865 Nichols 
BrittonW. 25 note, Bignmy(inthe ancient and proper sense 
of the word) involved the foss of the benefit of clergy. 

Bigan(e : see Begin and Bego. 

•hBiga’pe, V. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. bi-, Be- + 


ME. gapen to Gape; cf. Du. begapen , LG. be- 
gaffenl) Irons. To gape or stare at. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1262 pcs keiser bigapede ham, as mon 
Jvi't bigon to weden. 

Bigarreau, -roon (bi-garju-, -r/ 7 'n). Also 7 
biguar, 7-8 bigarro, 7-9 biguarreau. [a. V. bi¬ 
garreau, pi. -eaux. f. biga nr variegated. Ri¬ 
ga r roon seems to be an Eng. change.] The large 
white heart-cherry, one side of which is pale 
yellow, and the other red. See also quol. 1859. 

1675 Phil. Trans. X. 494 Cherry of that kind which we 
call Bigarrcaux. 1688 HuLmk Armory ti. iii. 49 The Biguar 
Cherry is a fair kind. 1693 Kvflyn Do la Quint. Compl. 
Card. I. 73The backward Cherries or Bigarros. 1719 Loc- 
I>on & Wise Compl . Card. 87 The Biggaro, or Heart-Cherry, 
is a Fruit l»otl] lirm and crackling. 1859 Loudon Encycl. 
Hard. $4485 At the present time all the heart-shaped cherries 
which have the flesh firm .. are arranged under the head ol 
Bigarreaux. 1875 M. Collins Sweet % T70, I. 1. xii. iGG 
Under the great bigaroon cherry-trees. 

t Bi’gate, a. (sb). [ad. L. bigot us, f. biga ; see 
Biga.] A coin) bearing the figure of a biga. 

1600 j Tolland I. ivy xxxiu. xxiii. 83S Hee had..of silver 
coine in bigate pieces |L. biga fi] 532000. 1656 Blount 

Glossogr., Bigat {bigatus was a piece of Roman silver Coyn. 

Bi;eme : v.\ see Biykme. 

Bigeminal (bai^c-minaP, a. [f. Tii- /■> <•/- (, 
+ Geminal, f. 1,. gamnus twin.] Existing or 
arranged in two pairs; spec, in Phys. npj>licd to 
tlie corpora quadrigemina of the brain, lying be 
neath the cerebral hemis]iheres. 

1836 Todd Cyel. Anal. <V I'hys. I. 5S3/: Their medullary 
fibres .. enter the bigeminal bodies. 1870 Rolleston.-I nim. 
Life Introd. 53 The bigeminal hollow optic lo!>e<. 

Bige’minate (-inrit), a. [f. as prcc. -r Gemin¬ 
ate, ad. L. gem hull us doubled, f. ge minus twin.] 
pree. (Chiefly in Bot.) Also Bige*minated 
Ppl. a. (Sue quol.) 

1817 R. Jameson Char. Min. 205 BLgcminated calcareous 
spar ix a o mbination of two rhomboids and two dodeca¬ 
hedrons. 1835 I.INDLKV Introd. Bot. (1&4S II. 361 IDe- 
compound leaves are) bigcininate, when each of tw'o secon¬ 
dary petioles hears a pair of leaflets. 

Bigener v boi d,?/n3j). Bot. [a. L. bigener, f. bi- 
two + gener- (nom. genus) kind.] A cross or 
hybrid between two genera. 

1835 Lindlfy Introd. Bot. <1848 11 . 242 Bigenerx, that is 
to say mules between different genera. 1883 Xature X XVII. 
570 A true bigener. 

t Bige nerous, a. Obs. [f. ns prcc.» •<•)’».] 
Partaking ol two genera or species ; hybrid. 

1610 Guu.lim Heraldry in. xxv.-if6o) 255 A bigenerous 
beast of unkindly procreation. 1688 Holme Armory 11. S 
Bigeuerou.x Creatures, Monsters by Natures Generation. 

t Bi’geng. Obs. rare- 1 . [OK. bi'geng * wor¬ 
ship, culms,’ thesubst. form belonging to began, in 
sense of col he to worship : see Begot.] Worship. 

c 1000 /Kikric Gram. .\i. 79 Cult us, bigeng. c 1175 Lamb. 
Item. 119 We bend Jmdi erist to hcouene ibroht, ^if we bi^ 
bigenge haldaft. 

Bigent, variant of Bejan. 

Bigential (hoi^lge n/aP, a. [f. Bi- pref- 1 + 
L. gent-cm race + -ial]. Composed of or contain¬ 
ing two races or j)uoples. 

1846 Worcester cites .V. Amcr. Ra\ 
t Bige’rn, v. Obs. rare. [f. bi-, Be- 2 +girn, 
Gkin to snare.] trans. To ensnare. 
ri4oori/W. Loll. 64 per oune findingis. .bi gernyn hem hat 
hey may not out. 

! Bige’ten, bi^eoten, 7*. Obs. Inf i be- 
S^otan, 3 bijeoten. Pa. t. i besSat. Pa. pple. 
i begoten, 3 bigoten, -joten. [Com. WGer.: 
OE. bigeotan, be geotan = OS. bigiotan (Du. be- 
gielen ), 011 G. bigiotan V MI 1 G. begie^eu, mod.G. 
begieszeu), f. bi-. Be- i + gin tan, in OK. gJotan to 
pour. (The mod. form would be be-yeetd] 
trans. To pour about or over; to suffuse. 

</ioooU. E. Chron. an. 734 Swelce he ware mid blode 
begoten. a 1225 Juliana 27 pat ha al were bigoten of h^ 
blode. a 1240 Sa~,vlcs fi 'arde in Lamb. Horn. 261 Ich iseh 
he apostles, .bigoten al of unimete blissc. 

Bigeten, -3e(o(ten, -jiten, ohs. ff. Begfi’. 
Bigg, big (hig). Sc. and dial. Also 5 byge, 

6 bygg,e, 6-7 bigge. [a. ON. bygg barley (Da. 
byg, Sw. bjttg), corresp. to OE. blow grain 
OTeut. *beuwo-m, f. Old Aryan root *bhett to 
grow, lo be (whence Be; cf. Gr. qdco. Skr. bhu).] 

1 . The four-row'ed barley, an inferior but hardier 
variety of the six-rowed or winter barley (ffor- 
dcum hexastiehon), of rapid growth, and suited lo 
inferior soils and more northern latitudes. (Barley 
is generic; bear includes the six-rowed and four- 
rowed kinds ; bigg the four-rowed only. But bear 
interchanges in local use, now with barley, now 
with bigg.) 

c 1450 in Wr.-Wulckcr / oc. 726 Hoc exaticum , hecmixtitio, 
byge. 1547 Wilts A Invent . N. C. (1835) 127 I gyue to 
George Bnyts a chaldreof Bygg & a chalder of haucr. 1562 
Turner Herbal u. (1568) 16 The seconde kinde is called in 
Latin Hordeum Tetrastichum, in Englishe, bigge barley or 
beare or bigge alone. This kind groweth muche m y North 
country. 1570 Levins Munip. 118 Bigge, come, hordeum 
quadratnm, 1633 Acts Durham High Commiss. Crt. 57 
And did violently carrie awaie the tieth beare or bigge. 1845 
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Statist, Acc. Scoti. XII. 453 Oats & bear or big with a little 
barley, are the kinds of grain. >88* Proc. Beriv. Nat. Club 
IX. 444 Used for husking big, or four-rowed barley. 

2. altrib., as in bigg-barley, - market, -riddle. 

1597 Gerard Herbal, t. xliv. §2. 64 Called .. of our English 
northerne people. .Big Barly. 1864 Sat. Rev. 29 May, Most 
strangers would be inclined to think that the 4 Bigg Market' 
meant the large one. 1446 Wills hw. N. C. (1835) I. 95 
Item j whetridcll, j bigridel). 

Biggie, obs. form of Big. 
t Biggand, ppb a. Obs. [north, dial. pres, 
pple. of BrG v.] Building ; sb. a builder. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxvii[i], 22 pe stane whilk biggand 
forsoke. [a 1340 HAMpOL&AVrt/ter cxlvi[i]. 2 Biggand ieru- 
salem oure lord.] 

tBigge. Obs. rare- 1 . [Of unknown etymology 
and doubtful genuineness, like most of the words 
in the list quoted.] An alleged name of the hare. 

c 1300 Names of Hare in Wright Rel. Ant. I. 133 The 
hare, the scotart, The bigge, the bonchart. 

Bigge(n, obs. form of Buy. 
t Biggel. Obs. Apparently the Xyl-Ghau. 

1745 Parsons Quadr. in Phil. Trans. XL 1 II. 465 Among 
the Horses in the Stables of the Viceroy of Goa, he saw a 
Beast called a Biggcl, a creature much about the Colour and 
Bigness of a Rain-deer. 1771 Pennant Synop, Quadr. 29 
Antilope Tragocamelus , Biggel. 

Biggen (big’n), v. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Big a.+ 
-EN*. Peril, sense 3 was the earliest.] 

1 . Irans. To make big; to increase, enlarge. 

1643 Tvckxey Balm of C. 35 Our sinnes.. are very great, 

and if circumstances can biggen them, of the largest size. 
1674 X, Fairfax Bulk \ Selv. 185 Those tilings feed and 
biggen us. 186a Miss Charlfswortii Minist. Children li. 
22, I can biggen them a bit when they get too small. 

2 . infr. To become big, to increase in size. 

1649 Blithe Eng. hnprov. hnpr. (1652) 53 All waters 
biggen the further they run. 1674 X. Fairfax Bulk <y 
Selv. 127 Some bigningor growing. 1701 Stf.ei.f. Chr. Hero 
11711) 45 His great heart,.rose and luggened in proportion 
to any growing danger that threatened him. 1830 G.u.t 
Laurie T. v. vii. (1349 1232 My heart biggened in my bosom. 

t 3 . To recover strength after confinement, dial. 
Obs. Cf. Big a. 1. Hence Bi'gge-mng vbl. sb. 

1674 Ray *V. C. I Eds. 6 , I wish you a good biggening, 
i7*i Bailey, Biggen niug, the Up-rising of Women after 
Child-Birth. Country Word. 

Bi gger, sb, Obs. exc. north, dial. Also big- 
gar(e. [f. Big v. + -er 1 .] A builder. 

c 1440 Bone Flor. 8 The fnrste byger of Anteoche. 1352 
Anr. Hamilton Catech.K 18841 28 Anc biggare can noclu 
make ane evin up wal without direction of his lj-nu. 

Bigger (bigw), a., compar. of Big. Also sb. 
One who is bigger; a superior in size. 

1362 J. IIeywood Prov. <y Epigr. (18671 39 11 is biggers or 
betters. 1582 X. T. (Rhem.) Acts xiv. 22 note , As if they 
should translate..Maior of London, the Bigger of London. 
1869 Mrs. Whitney Hitherto iv. 50 Its own capacity to 
take in sunshine as fast, in proportion, as its biggers and 
betters. 

Bi-ggermost, a. dial. = Biggest. 

1803 S. Pegce Anted. Eng. Lang. 102 The biggertnost 
man in the parish. 

t Bi'ggerness. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being bigger ; larger size. 

1674 Petty Disc. bef. R. Sac. 27 Wetting of Sails .. doth 
make the Sail, as it were, bigger; which biggerness may be 
known and measured. 

Biggin 1 (bi-gin). Also 6 begin, byggen, ; 
biggon, -ging, 6-9 biggen. [a.F .beguin child’s 
cap. See Begcine, note.] 

1 . A child’s cap. 

1530 Palsgr. 198/1 Byggen for a chyldes heed, beguyne . 
1332 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 577/2. 1639 Massinger 

Unnat. Combat iv. ii, Would you have me Transform my 
hat to double clouts and biggings? 1755 Connoisseur No. 
80'1774) III 71 Such a store of clouts, caps .. biggens .. as 
would set up a Lying-in Hospital. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe 
xxviii.My brain has been topsy-turvy, .ever since the biggin 
was bound first round my head. 

b. Taken as the sign of infancy. 

1609 B. Jonson Sil. Wont. tit. v», [Vou have] beene a 
courtier front the biggen, to the night-cap. 1638 Quarles 
Hieroglyph, iii. 215 How many dangers meet Poor man be¬ 
tween the biggin and the winding sheet. 

2 . A cap or hood for the head, a night-cap ; also 
Lhe coif of a Serjeant-at-law. 

156* Bulleyn Bk. Simples 10 a, Pul into a Forhead clothe 
or Biggen. 1589 Papke 10. Hatchet Bijb, [His] head is 
swolne so big, that he had neede send to the cooper to make 
him a biggin. 1507 Shahs. 2 Hen. IP, iv. v. 27 Hee whose 
Brow (with homefy Biggen bound) Snores out the Watch of 
Night. 1610 Markham Masterp. 11. xvii. 245 Make the 
horse a biggen of canuase to close in the soare. 1639 City - 
Match iv. vii. in llazl. Dodsley XIII. 288 Ha’ made him 
barrister, And rais'd him to his satin cap and biggon. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xvii, Reduced .. to biggen and 
gown, in a night brawl. 

+ 3 . The amnion enveloping the foetus. Obs. 

16x1 Cotgr., Agnelicre .. called by some Midwiues, the 
Coyfe, or Biggin of the child ; by others, the childs shirt. 

Biggin 2 . [See quot.] A kind of coffee-pot con¬ 
taining a strainer for the infusion of the coffee, with¬ 
out allowing the grounds to mix with the infusion. 

1803 Gents. Mag. LXX 111 . 1094 Mr. Biggin some years 
ago invented a new sort of coffee pot which has been ever 
since extensively sold under the name of coffee biggins. 
1817 Specif, of Ogle's Patent No. 4173, for Improvements 
in tea and coffee pots or biggins.— 4 The tea or coffee being pu t 
into the canister, placed within the pot or biggin, the boil¬ 


ing water is then poured upon it, and the extract is fil¬ 
tered through the strainer into the exterior pot or biggin.’ 
a 1803 Moore in Mem. <$- Corn (1853) I* 97» I had yester- 
day a long visit from Mr. Biggin .. By the bye it is from 
him the coffee biggins take their name. 

t Brggined, a. Obs. Wearing a biggin. 

1607 R. C. tr. Stephens's World Wond. 235 To see a man 
bigginned with a hood vpon his head. 1655 tr. Franc ion 
24 This old Biggin'd ape? 

t Bugging, vbl. sb. dial [f. Big v. + -ixg V] 

+ 1 . The fact of dwelling ; sojourn, stay. 

c 1350 Gen. $ E.r. 718 Long bigging is here no3t god. 

b. Dwelling-place, habitation, home. Obs. 

e *250 Ceti. <y Ex. 3163 Do was non biging of al egipte 
lichles. ci 400 Epiph. (Turnb. 1843) 136 Bryng hus all to 
that bygyng bryghth. c 1425 Etna re 709 When he come to 
his byggyngc, He welcomed fayr that lady yynge. 

2 . The aclion of building, north, dial 

c 1440 Promp. Pam'. 35 Byggyngc, or bceldynge, tutift- 
cat to, structura. 1527 Lane. <y Chesh. Wills { 1854) 34 Suffi- 
ciant reparations and bydgynges of howses. c 1550 Sir J. 
Balfour Practicks (1754) 34 for the bigging, mending and 
rcparaiioun of paruche kirk is. t8i6 Scott Antiq. iv, * Prtc- 
torian here, Prstorian there, I mind the bigging oV 

3 . concr. A building, an edifice ; also, an out¬ 
building as distinguished from a house, north, dial. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1774 pc bigginnes fel bath hey and lau. 
C 1400 Destr. Troy xxxv. 13452 Betwenc the biggyng 
on pe buerne & pe burgh riche, c 1440 Promp. Pa tv. 35 
Byggyngc. .ediftcinm. 1533 Bellknokn Livy v. (1822)432 
Magnificent housis and biggingis. 1681 Blount Glossogr., 
Biggin, or Bigging in the northern parts is used for a 
fair house or Gentlemans Seat. 1790 Burns Capt. Grose 
iii, By some auld houlet-haunted biggin* Or kirk de¬ 
serted by its riggin'. 1849 U. Bronte Shirley xxx. 442 
About to fall asleep wi’ the length of the sermon and the 
heat of the biggin'. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scot. 1. i. 25 
Certain houses, crofts, biggings, lands and gardens. 

Bi'ggisli, a. [f. Big a. + -isn.] Rather big. 

a 1616 W. Scl.yter Exp. 2 Thess. (1632) 150 The volumuc 
growes biggish. 1867 Carlyle Rcmin.wZZi, I. looAbiggish, 
simple house on the sands. 

t Bi-ggit, ppl. a. Obs. Sc. [f. Big v.] a. Inhab¬ 
ited, cultivated (obs. t. b. Built, erected, north, dial. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xiv. 383 Quhen lhai come in biggit 
land, Wittale and mete yneuch thai fand. 1815 Scorr 
Guy M. Ii 1. 150 (Jam. i 4 Bred in biggit waV 

Bi'ggonet. .Sir. [Dim. of Biggin; cf. OK. begin'* 
net in same sense.] A woman’s cap or headdress. 

1725 Ramsay Gent. S/uph. 1. ii, Good humour and white 
bigonets shall be Guards to my face, to keep his love for 
me. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxiv, The queen tore her big- 
gonets for perfect anger. 

Bight (bait). Also 4 by$t, 5 bycht, 6 byght, 
7 height, 7-9 bite. [OH. by hi bend, masc., cor- 
resp. to MLG. bucht (whence mod.G. bitchl 4 bay, 
bight,’ mod.Du. bochl, also Da., Sw. b/tgl) OTcut. 
*bnhli-z, f. bngan to Bow. OK. by lit * bend’ ap¬ 
pears to occur in Cod. Dipt. 53S and App. 30S. It 
is to l>e distinguished from the poetic byht abode, 
corresp, to OX. byg6, from byggja to dwell, in- 
hahit. Sec also Bought sb.] 

1 . A bending or bend ; esf. an angle, hollow, or 
fork in the human or animal body; a corner. 

?9$7 Cod. Dipl. 538(Bosw.), Andlang norp^eardes 8acl hit 
cymp in 8one byht. 0340 Ga-.v. 4- Gr. hut. 1349 Bi be 
by}t al of [>e py^es. *’ M 00 Del. Ant. I. 190 In the by}t of 
the harme. 1523 Fitziikru. limb. $ 132 Dresse the wodde 
and bowe it clene and eutte it at tuery byghte. 1674 Rav 
-V. C. Words., Beight of the F.lbow : Bending of the HI bow. 
Cheshire. 1721 Bailey, Bight [of a Horse] is the inward 
bent of the Chambrel: also the bent of the Kner_> in the 
Fore-legs. [So in subseq. Diets.] 

2 . esf. The loop of a rope, as distinguished from 
its ends ; the part between the ends. 

1622 R. Hawkins Coy. S. Sea (1847) 132 With our cap- 
sten [we] stretched the two byghtes. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine { 1789), Bight , the double part of a rope when it is 
folded, .as, her anchor hooked the bight of our cable. 1812 
Examiner 9 Nov. 720/1 The bite of a whale-line having .. 
caught his leg. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 242 To 
put the little* beast into the hight of a rope, and tow him 
overboard. t 1875 Bucklano Log-bk. 290 Catch him round 
the neck with the bight of a rope. 

3 . A bend or curve as a geographical feature, 
e.g. an indentaiion in a coast line, a comer or re¬ 
cess of a bay, a bend in a river, etc. 

1481 in Ripon Ch. Acts 344 Sieningford Bygh. 1553 
Eden Dcccuies Ilf. Ind. (Arb.) 381 In the byght of a bay. 
162a Hawkins Pay. S.Sea (1847) 180 We found presently in 
the westerne hight of the bay a deepe river. 1725 Df. For 
Poy. round World (1840) 146 In the very bite or nook of 
the bay there was a great inlet of water. 185* Conybeark 
& 11 . St. Paul (1862) 1 . v. 135 The town was situated on 
a bight of the coast. 1876 Morris Sigurd 11.165 The bight 
of the swirling river. Ibid. in. 326 Far off in a bight of the 
mountains. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. <$• Eng. I. 30 Bights and 
bends in the great stream of Time. 1878 Masque Poets 121 
Larded with talk and tallow In the bight of the afternoon. 

4 . The space between two headlands, a bay, 
generally a shallow or slightly-receding bay; spec. 
in the Bights of Benin and Biafra, and the Austra 
lian Bight; also transf. a bay-like segment. 

1555 Eden Decades IP. 2 nd. (Arb.) 380 There is a byght 
or bay as thowgli it were a harborowe. 17*5 Dk Foe Poy. 
round World (1840) 194 We ran boldly into the bay, and 
came to an anchor in that which they call the Bite, or little 
hay. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Bight, is also a 


small bay between twopoints of land. 1833 M. Scott Tom 
Cringle xvii. (1859) 447 Theglowing mirror of the calm bight. 
1864 D. Mitchell Wet Days Edgeiv. 43,1 see there is a 
bight of blue in the sky. 1878 K. Johnston Africa xi. <28841 
§ 15 Fernando Po, near the head of the Bight of Biafra. 
1879 Stevenson Trav. Cevcnnes 190, I spied a bight of 
meadow, .in an angle of the river. 

Bigin(e, -ne, bigirde, obs. f. Begin, Begikd. 
Biglandular: see Bi- preff 
Biglot (bai-gtyt), a. rare. [f. Br- pifef- 6 + 
Gr. y\u)TTa, tongue, language ; ef. Gr. SiyAcerros, 
Kng. polyglot.] In two languages, bilingual. 

1883 N. tjr Q. 29Sept. 254/2 The biglot edition, .is a trans¬ 
lation into Italian, .with the Latin text in parallel columns, 
t Bi-gly, a. Obs. Also bygly, byggly. [f. 
Big v. to inhabit -1- -i.yE] Habitable, fit or 
pleasant to dwell in ; hence gen. pleasant, 
c 1325 E. E.Allit. P. A. 962 Bryng me to bat bygly bylde, 
& let me se by blysful bor. c 1440 York Myst. vi. 42 To 
hygffly blys we bothe were brought, c 1440 Bone Elor. 220 
He wytl dystroye thy bygly landys. c 1450 Hf.nrvson 
Bludy Scrk 13 Scho wynnit in a bigly hour, On feld wes 
none so fair, [a 1803 Erlington i. in Child Ball. 1. (1882) 
107/1 He has built a bigly bower, An a' to put that lady in.] 

Bigly (bi-gli), adv. [f. Big a. + -i.\‘f] 
f 1 . With great force or violence ; firmly, 
strongly, violently. Obs. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 3*1 pe barrez of vche a bonk ful 
bigly me haldes. c 1400 Destr. 'Troy xiv. 6035 Knyt horn 
with cables .. And bound horn full bigly on nor best wise. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur ( 1816) I. 416 So roughly and so 
bigly, that there was not one that might withstand him. 
*556 J- Heywood Spider <y F. Ixxviii. 140 A serius argu¬ 
ment : Whether I should Hue or die, was biglie beat. 

2 . Loudly, boastfully, haughtily, pompously. 

153a More Confut. Tindale Wks. 397/1 And bereth it out 
bigly w l shanieles deuelyshe heresie. 1585 Abp. Sanoys 
Semi. (1841) 104 Goliah thought bigly of himself. 1602 
Warner Alb.Eng. ix. xlvi. 218 Oftentimes Authoritie lookes 
higher than a Bull. 1741 Johnson Debates in Pari. (1787) 
II. 246 Talking bigly, indeed, of vindicating foreign rights. 
1846 Landor Exam. Shaks. Wks. 11.290 He spoke as bigly 
and fiercely as a soaken yeoman at an election feast. 

Bigness (bi-gnvs). [f. Big a . + -ness.] 

1 . Large size or bulk. 

1494 Fabyan \.cxxxi. 114 Most precious stones of a great 
bygnesse and value. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvin. 
vih. 197 A poynted dyamonde of mewaylous bygnes. 1614 
Markham Cheap Husb. 1. i. (16681 4 Nut grosse with much 
flesh but with the bignessc of his bones. 1827 Hark Guesses 
11859' 3S1 Bigness with the bulk of mankind is the nearest 
synonym for greatness. 1878 Tait & Stewart Unseen 
Univ. ii. § 85 But we must not he terrified at mere bigness. 

b. fig. Haughtiness, pompousness, swagger. 
t68i H. More Exp. Dan . Pref. 57 The worldly bigness 
and downhearing Dominion of a tyrannical Clergy. 1847 
L. Hunt Men, It ‘omen, Bks. II. i. 15 A puffed and un¬ 
easy pomp, a bigness instead of greatness. 

2 . .Size, magnitude, bulk (large or small). 

1529 Rastfll Pastyme (1811) 105 They be of one bygnes. 
1667 Milton P. L. 11. 1052 This pendant world, in bigness 
as a Starr. 1779 Johnson Blake Wks. IV. 375 Seven forts 
with cannon proportioned to the bigness. 1826 Kirby <5 
Sp. F.ntomol. 111 . xxix. 78 'lhe bigness of a large pea. 

!' Bignonia (bign<7u*nia). Bot. [Named by 
Toumefort after the Abbe Bignon, librarian to 
Louis XIV.] A genus of plants, N.O. Bignonia- 
ceie, natives of hot climates, remarkable for the 
beauty of their trumpet-shaped flowers, lienee 
Bignonia’ceous, Bigno nial a. 

[1700T0URNEFORT Inst. Rel Herb., Bignoniamappellavi.] 
1835 Penny Cycl. IV. 391/2 The .. Bignonia, many species 
of which are common in our gardens. 1865 Parkman 
Huguenots iv. 52 The scarlet trumpets of the bignonia. 
t Bigold. Obs. rare~ l . Bot. [perh. f. By- in 
sense of 4 inferior’ + Gold.] The Com Marigold. 

1636 Gerard Herbal Supp., Bigold, Chrysanthemum 
segetnm. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 21 Bigold , tinsel, false gold, 
applied to a plant that is not the genuine Golde. 

Bigot (bi*gat, -pi), sb. and a. [a. F. bigot, of 
unknown origin : see below.] A. sb. 

11 . a. A hypocritical professor of religion, a 
hypocrite, b. A superstitious adherent of religion. 

1598 Speght Chaucer , Bigin, bigot, superstitious hypo¬ 
crite [1603 adds or hypocritical! woman], 1653 Urquijart 
Rabelais t. xl, He is no bigot or hypocrite. 1656 Blount 
Glossoq>\, Bigot { Fr.), an hypocrite, or one that seems much 
more holy then he is, also a scrupulous or Superstitious 
fellow. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 436 One part of their 
Church becomes Sotts and Bigots. 

2 . A person obstinately and unreasonably wedded 
to a particular religious creed, opinion, or ritual. 

1661 Cowley Cromwell Wks. 11. 655 He was rather a 
well-meaning and deluding Bigot, than a crafty and mali- 
cious Impostor. 1741 Watts fmprov. Mind i. Wks. 
(1813) 14 A dogmatist in religion is not a long way off from 
a bigot. 1844 Stanley Arnold 11 . viii. 13 [Dr. Arnold] was 
almost equally condemned, in London as a bigot, and in 
Oxford as a ladludinarian. 

b. transf. (Of other than religious opinions.) 
1687 Congreve Old Bach. 1. v, Yet is adored by that bigot 
Sir Joseph Wittol as the image of valour. 1838 Hallam 
Hist. Lit. 1. vii. § 14 I. 395 I.ord Bacon, certainly no bigot 
to Aristotle. 1863 Kingsley Water-Bab.vi. 290 The children 
of Prometheus are. .the bigots, and the bores. 

3 . Comb., as bigot-maker. 

ai 720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753' II. 155 The 
best of all the Bigot-makers that ever I read of. 

B. adj. [Often merely allrib. use of sh.] 

1623 Li>. Herbert in Ellis Orig. Lett . 1.298 III. 16^ The 
most common censure, even of the bigot parly. 1680 Dry- 
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den Kind Apr. Ep. Ded., Fn a Country more Bigot than 
ours. 1751 Smollf.tt Per. Pic. Ixii, The crazed 'l ory, the 
bigot Whig. 1844 Kinglakr Eothen xxvii. (1878) 345 Old 
bigot 2eal against Christians. 

(In OF. Bigot appears first in the romance of Girart de 
Roussillon (12th c.) as the proper name of some people, ap¬ 
parently of the south of Gaul. Hence already in the 17th c. 
it was suggested by Caseneuve, that it might be an OF. 
form of Irisigothus, Visigoth; the relations between the 
Visigoths of Toulouse who were Arians, and the Franks 
who were Catholics, being such as readily to attach to the 
name of the former the connotation of‘detestable foreigner* 
or * foreign heretic.' But modern Romanic scholars find 
phonetic difficulties, besides that there is no evidence that 
the name Wisigothi was preserved in the vulgar tongue. 
Slender support to some connexion with the Goths is sug¬ 
gested by the med. L. form Bigothi (Du Cange). Whether 
the Sp. bigote, moustache, is in any way connected, can¬ 
not be decided. According to Wace bigoz, bigos was 
applied opprobriously by the French to the Normans, 
which shows that the word had then acquired some conno- 
tativc force; the legend that it originated in the refusal of 
Hrolf or Kollo to kiss the foot of Charles the Simple, when, 
in the words of the 12th c. chronicler, 'lingua Anglica <!! !) 
respondit Ne se,bi got , quod interpretatur AV Per Deunt * 
(No by God !), is absurdly incongruous with facts. The 
opprobrious sense in Wace was certainly not that of'super¬ 
stitious' or 'hypocrite,* as in later F. and Eng.; materials 
to show how the latter was developed are wanting, hut 
there is evidence to show that the feminine bigote was sub- 
sequently applied in opprobrium to the Bcguines (see Be- 
gnta, Bigutta , in Du Cange): our first quotation identifies 
bigot with bigin or beg nine. In early times the word be¬ 
came a Norman family name as in Roger Bigod earl of 
Norfolk. 1 

|| BigO’te. [Sp.] The moustache. 

1623 MAaBK Alemans Guzman tTAlf. 11. 332 It seeming 
perhaps unto them that., the bearing their Bigotes high, 
turn’d vp with hot yrons .. should be their saluation and 
bring them to hcauen. 

Bigoted (bi-gatod), a. Also 7-8 big(g>otted. 
[f. Bigot + -ED 2 . (In 1 *ih e, pronounced bigo'ited.)] 
Ohstinately and blindly attached to some creed, 
opinion, or party; unreasonably devoted to a sys¬ 
tem or party, and intolerant towards others. 

1645 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 .192 Though the least bigoted 
of all Roman Catholics. 1682 S. Pordacf. Medal Rev. 336 
One bigotted in the Romish way. 1759 Dilworth Pope 09 
A bigotted Jacobite. 1848 H. Miller First hnpr.\ ii. 107 
His bigoted, weak-minded sister, the bloody Mary. 1875 
H. E. Manning Alission ll. Ghost ix. 236 We are thought to 
be intolerant and bigoted, because we will keep no peace 
with heresy. 

b. Const, to. 

a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Antients Wks. 1730 I. 22 Men who 
are biggoted to the opinions they have imbibed under (heir 
teachers. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia iv. v. <1783' 199 Mr. 
Harrel has been so strangely biggotted to his friend. 1816 
Byron Ch. liar. 11. xliv, So nursed and bigoted to strife. 

Bi’gotedly, adv. In a bigoted manner. 

1831 J. Wilson in Btackw. Mag. XXX. 405 Your notions 
. .are as bigotedly aristocratic as ever. 

t Bigo*tic, a. Obs. [f. Bigot + -ic.] = Bigoted. 
So Bigo'tical a., Bigotically adv., Bigotish a. 

1678 Cudworth httell. Syst. 1. iii. § 38. 177 Some noble 
and generous truth which the bigotick religiomstscndeavour 
to smoother and oppress. Ibid. 1. i. § ip. 18 Some Bigotical 
Religionists. Ibid. 1. W. § 15. 274 Bigotically zealous for the 
worship of the gods. 1652 Evelyn State France Misc. 
Writ. 11805! 82 The Roman Catholicks of France are no¬ 
thing so. .bigotish as are. .the Recusants of England, 
t Bi’gotism. Obs. [a. F. bigotismel] Bigotry. 
1681 Hickeringill Vittd. Naked Truth 11. 24 ’Tis this 
Bigottism that undoes us. 1705 — Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 52 
The additional Bigotism of Sabhathising. 

+ Brgotly, adv. Obs. [f. Bigot a. + -ly 2 ]. 

1646 Baillik Anabapt. (1647) Pref, A. 2 a,The most of the 
Cantons are bigotly popish. 

Bigotry (brgotri). Also 7 bigottry. [a. F. 
bigoteric , I. bigot : see -ry.] The condition of a 
bigot; obstinate and unenlightened attachment to 
a particular creed, opinion, system, or party. 

<11674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiv. (1706) III. 423 The 
present Duke was with more than ordinary Bigottry zealous 
in the Roman Religion, a 1755 Watts (J.) Bigotry to our 
own tenets. 1800 1 .Jefferson IVrit . (1850! IV. 319 We see 
the bigotry of an Italian to the ancient splendorofhiscountry. 
1876 Green Short Hist. vii. §6 (1882) 406 The bigotry of 
Philip was met by a bigotry as merciless as his own. 
b. concr. A specimen or act of bigotry. 

171s Bentley Serm. x. 351 These Bigotries were yet with¬ 
out any mixture of Craft and Knavery. 

Bigurdel, -gyrdel, variants of Bygirdle, Obs., 
a moneysack. 

Bigurt, obs. form of Begirt. 

Bigwig (bi'gwig). [f. Bio + Wig, from the 
large wigs formerly worn by men of distinction or 
importance.] A man of high official standing, or 
of note or importance, {humorous or contemptu¬ 
ous.') lienee Bi*gwigged///.tf., wearing officially 
a big wig; BigwPggedness, BigwPgrgery, 
BigwPggism, official display of importance. 

1792 Southey Lett.J 1856)!. 12 Though those big-wigs 
have really nothing in them, they look very formidable. 
1815 Scribbleomania 221 As poet-translator, no big wig 
ranks stooter. 1865 Trollope Belton Est . vii. 7^ Some 
big-wig has come in his way who is going to dine with him. 
1862 Mrs. H. Wood CHannings iii. 17 If any hig-wigged 
Lord Chancellor could take away the money. 1884 
A the me inn 28 June 831/3 Characteristic big-wiggedness .. 
pervades many of these pages. 1855 llouseh. iVds. XII. 
250 All this solemn bigwiggery—these triumphs, ovations, 
VOL. I. 


sacrifices, orations. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. (1878) 1 . it. 
265, 1 didn't like..so much empty bigwiggism. 

Bigyle, obs. form Bkuuile. 

Bi,: see under Biy-. 

+ BihaTve, *en, -es, adv. and prep. Obs. [OE. 
be healfe ‘ by (the) side,’ a phrase construed with 
a dative ; treated in ME. as an adv. and prep. The 
ME. ending -en seems due to form-association 
with words like beforen , betwixen , etc., in which 
the -en was historical; -es imitated the advb. geni¬ 
tives. Cf. Beside, bisiden , Besides (perhaps the 
direct model for bihatven, bi halves' 1\ 

A. phrase. By the side, beside. 

a 1000 Metr. Boeth . xxix. 43 (Gr.) Be healfe heofoncs 
pisses. —Byrhtnoth 152 Him be healfe stdd by sc un- 
weaxen cniht. Ibid. 318 Be healfe minum hlaforde. 

B. adv. Beside, near, by. 

ciao5 Lay. 571 pe bi-halucs were. Ibid. 8170 Enne bend* 
licnc mon pe her stod bi-haluen. C1305 St. Katherine in 
E. F P .(1862) 90 Hco stod bihalues and bihuld. 

C. prep. Beside, close to, by. 

c 1205 Lay. 8436 Ennc gumc .. him bihalfues. Ibid. 9313 
Biluulues pan fihte. 

+ BihaTven, v. Obs. [f. bi-, \U:-+halve, 11 alf, 
side: cf. OlIG. behalbon surround.] trans. To 
surround on all sides. 

<•1250 Gen. F.i. 3355 llarde he bi-halucn 5 cr inoyscs. 
a 1300 Harriott 1834 A red thei taken hem bitwene, That he 
sholdc him bi-halue, And hrison. 

Biha’rite. Min. [f. the Biharberg, in Hun¬ 
gary, where found.] A hydrous silicate of mag¬ 
nesium and aluminium, of yellowish, green, or 
brown colour, and greasy feeling. 

Bihate, variant of Behate. 
t BiheaTd, v. Obs. [f. bi-, Be- i + ME. heaid- 
en.] trans. To pour over, to sprinkle. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1400 p.ct tes nieiden mnste .. wiS hal- 
wende we tires biheahlcn [v. r. bihcoldcnl ham ailc. 

+ Bihe’de, v. Obs. Pa. t. and pp/e. bihedde. 
[OE. behedan, f. Be- + fiction to Heed ; ef. OFris. 
bihftJa (Du. behoeden , LG. behbdcn), OHG. bihuo- 
tan (mod.G. be hit ten ).] 

1 . trans. To take notice of, notice, perceive. 

c 1205 Lay. 27672 pe eorl pat bih;udde, an licorte him wes 
unnede. Ibid. 28398 ArSur pat bihedde, pe kingwes abol^e. 

2 . To pay attention to, take care of. 

c 1250 Lay. 25900 Ich was hire fostermoder and faire hire 
hihedde [c 1205 uostreddej. <11400 in A’ el. Ant. II. 225 
Thorou wyldernesse ich ladde the, And vourty 3er bihedde 
the, 

3 . To guard against. 

a 1250 Owl <y Night. 635 Hwat can pat 3ongling hit bihede 
^if hit misdep hit mot nede. 

4 . To procure or prepare (for), offer, give (lo). 
<■1205 Lay. 12tor Melga nom Orienc. .and scorne hire bi¬ 
hedde. 6*1420 Citron . Vilod. 1113 Wherforc pe kyng by 
hedde hym no grace. 

Biheet(e, -hete, -hight, hi^t, hote, etc.: see 
Behight. 

Bihelve, obs. form of Behalf. 
tBihe*ve, a. Obs. Forms: 1 behoefe, behefe, 
3 bihoue. [OK. behefe, earlier bihoefe :—*bihoJio~, 
adj. f. *bihof- Behoof, meaning * of behoof, of use.’] 
Profitable, useful, needful. 

<■975 Rus/tzv. Cos A Mark xi. 3 CweoSas Sictte drihtne bi¬ 
hoefe l Lindisf. bchofliel vel ned-Sarf is. c 1000 Ags. G. 
Luke xiv. 28 pa and-fengas pc him behefe synt. a 1225 
Juliana 46 Nis nawt pe biheve. 

tBihe ve,^. Obs. Forms: 1 bch6fo, 3biheue. 
[subst. use of prec. adj.] Behoof; advantage. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 96 Vor inoni vuel ich iseo perinne, & none 
biheue. c 1320 Cast. Lore 1425 Ac heore doute was vre 
bi-heue. c 1320 Assump. Virg. 676 He wist he was to godes 
biheue. 

t Biho*fth(e. Obs. Forms ; 2-3 bihofpe, 3 
bihoupe, biofte, byefpe, 3-4 byofpe, 4 byhofpe. 
[f. OE. bt\ behoftan to need, Behove + -th.] Need, 
behoof; use, sendee. 

e 1175 Lamb. Horn. t9 To perc saule bihofSe. c 1250 Gen. 
ff Ex. 1408 Rebecca wile ic hauen, To ysac-is bi-ofte wile 
ic crauen. 1297 R. Olouc. 348 To hys byefpe. Ibid. 354 
To Wyllamnics byofpe. 1393 Langl. l\ PI. C. xm. 187 
To mannes byhofthe. a 1400 Eng. Gilds 354 To here owne 
by-ofpe. 

t Bih.o*3i-en, v. Obs. [OE. behogian, f. Be- 1 
+ hogian to think, consider: see Howe v.] trans . 
To be anxious about, be careful for. 

a 1000 Benedict. Rule 58 (Bosw. 1 Behoxian, solicit urn esse, 
en 75 Lamb. Horn. 113 De lauerd seal bihoh^ian pet he 
habbe godes fultum. c 1205 Lay. 17369 Bruttes. .heore godc 
wepnen *wur 5 liche biho^eden. 

t Biho'we, v. Obs. [OE. behazvian, f. Be-+OE. 
hawian to look, view.] trans. To view ; to see. 

nooo Ags . G. Matt. vii. 5 pu liecetere .. behawa |n6o 
Hatton bchawej. .paet mot of pines bro 5 ur eagao. 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. 11165 -Stratm.) pe folk to hihowe. 

Bihynde, Bii, obs. f. ol Behind, Buy. 

Biis, bijee, bys, var. Byss, Obs. } fine linen. 
Bi-ischiatic (bai iskijwtik), a. Phys. [f. Bi- 
P/ef' 1 5 + IsoHt atic, f. Gr. laxtov hip-joint.] Join¬ 
ing the two hip-joints. 

1878 Bartley tr. Topittard's Anthrop . ii. 83 The biischi- 
atic line, or width of the seat. 

II Bijou (Br^w). PI. bijoux. [F. bijou (16th c. 


in Littre): prob. a. Breton bizou, formerly besou 
‘ring with a stone* (cf. Cornish bison < finger-ring’ 
in 13th c.), f. Bret, biz, bez- Cornish bis, bys , bes, 
Welsh bys finger. See other conjectures in Diez, 
Littre, Kcheler.] A jewel, a trinket; a ‘gem’ 
among works of art. Also ait rib. 

1838 Macaulay Let. in Trevelyan Life (188D 260 The 
bijou of his gallery. 1868 Miss Braddon Dead-Sc a Fr. II. 
i. 3 Owner of., the bijou house in Bark Lane. 1876 Geo. 
EliotZAim. Der. m.xx. 154 The farthing buckles were bijoux. 

II Bijouterie (b/gwur/). [Kr.; f. prec. + -eric 
see- ry. Theis analogical.] Collective appel¬ 
lation for jewelry, trinkets, and articles of vertu. 

1831 Disraeli I’ng. Duke (1878* 317 The furniture, and 
the bijouterie, produced a most respectable fund. 1863 
R. Burton A bcokuta I 106 The bijouterie was coral, in neck • 
laces and wristlets. 

Bijugate bai-d^wgrit), a. [f. Bi- pref.- + L. 
jugal-us yoked.] 

1 . Of a coin : Bearing two heads side-facing, one 
overlapping the other. 

1725 W. Stukf.ley in Mem. (18821 I. 87 Bijugatc coin ol 

Carausius. 

2. Two-paired, ‘as a pinnate leaf of two pairs of 
leaflets’ (Gray Pot. Textbk. 18S0). 

1846 in Worcester. 

BijugOUS (bsi-dvi/rgos, bi*\ a. [f. L. bijug-us 
yoked two together (f. bi- two + jugttm yoke) + 
-ous.] - Bijug ATE 2. 1836 Penny CyJ. V. 252. 

Bik, Bikalle, see Bikh, Becall. 

Bike (baik), sb. north, dial. Also 5-9 byke. 6 
byik, byk, 8 beik. [Etymology unknown. The 
sense ‘ bees’ nest * is the original; hence a con¬ 
jecture that it represents an OE. beoe, eontr. from 
Wow/c* bee-dwelling,’ but thephonetic repr.of that 
would have been beke, beck. The sense ‘ building ’ 
(4) is apparently erroneous : some, assuming it to 
be the original, compare big. bike with dig. dike.] 

1 . A nest of wasps, hornets, or wild bets, as dis¬ 
tinct from the hive or skep of domestic bees. Also, 
the whole nestful of bees ; a swarm. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 76 Suclter .. pon hony o bike. <1460 
Tcr.vneley Myst. 325 Wormes shalle in you brede as bees 
dos in the byke. <11500 MS. Cott. Calig. A. ij. 109 t) lalliw.» 
A byke of waspes bredde in his nose. 1536 Bhi.LENntN 
Cron.Scot. (i8.*i' II. 271 Ane tod was ouirset with ane bike 
of lleis. a 1758 Ramsay Poems 1844189 Like humhees frae 
their bykes. 1790 Burns Jam O'Shanfer, As bees bi/z 
<mt wi angry fyke. When plundering herds assail their byke. 
1883 Black Blaek Bothy v, They had thoroughly dug out 
that wasps’ byke. 

2. Jig. A place likened to a bees’ nest, e.g. a 
subterranean retreat or ‘hole,’ a wull-filled store¬ 
house. 

1513 Douglas sEncis vin. iv. 26 5 one fcndlych hole .. A 
hellis byke, quhair sonnis beme nevyr schane. 1806 R. 
Jamieson Pop Ballads \. 293 Jam.) Nocht but a house-wife 
was wantin' To plenish his wee! foggit byke. 

3 . Jig: Applied contemptuously lo a swarm of 
people ; a teeming crowd, a ‘ crew.’ 

1552 Lyndfsay Monarche 5803 In that court sail cum 
mony one Off the biak byik of Babilone. 1785 Burns Jolly 
Beggars, The glowrin* byke. 1818 Scoti Ilrt. Midi, xii, 
A oonny bike there's o' (hem ! 1818 — Rob Roy xxvi, A 

bike o' the maist lawless unchristian limmers that ever dis¬ 
turbed a douce, quiet.. neighbourhood. 

+ 4 . ?'A building, a habitation.* Jamieson. Obs. 
(But the quotation may mean ‘populous centre,’ 
or 'swarm of men.’) 

c 144 o Gazo 4- Gologras. 11. v»i, Mony burgh, mony hour, 
mony big bike; mony kynrik to his clame cumly to knaw. 
t o. (-See quot.) Obs. or local. 

1771 Pennant Tour Scott. ♦ *794'202 The corn is thrashed 
out and preserved in the chaff in bykes, which are stacks 
in shape of bee-hives, thatched quite round. 

Bike, v. Sc. [f. BikejAJ To swarm like bees. 
1805 A. Scott Poems 16 ( Jam.) The lads about me biket. 
Bike, obs. form of Beak v. 

Bikeche, variant of Bkcatcu. 

Biken, obs. form of Beacon, Beckon. 

+ Bike*nned,/<L///t\ Obs. rare. [f. bi-, Bf.- + 
ME. kennen to beget: cf. A kenned] Begotten. 

<r 1250 Creed in Ret. Ant. 1 .234 Datt of dc holigost biken- 
nedd was. 

Biker, bikkyr, obs. ff. Beaker, Bicker. 

I! Bikh.. Also bik, bish. [Hindi, Nepali, bikh, 
Bengali, bish poison:—Skr. visha poison.] The 
poison of various species of Aconite, esp. Aconi- 
ium ferox ; also the root or plant yielding it. 

1830 Bindley Introd. Bot. 7 The root of the Acunitum ol 
India, one of the substances called Bikh, or Bish, is a most 
virulent poison. 1833 Penny Cycl. I. 88/1 The dreadful 
Bikh or Bish of Nepaul, the Aconitnm ferox. 

(The same name is given by the natives lo Ibe 
effect of the rarefied atmosphere at great heights 
in I he Himalaya, which they attribute to poisonous 
exhalation from the ground or from plants.) 
Biknaw, bikome, etc.: see Beknow, etc. 
Bil(e, obs. form of Bill. 

Bilabial bailF< bial), /2. = next. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. \. v. 160 Having a bilabial form. 

Bilabiate (bail;i*bi,<n), a. [f. Bi- pref 2 i + 
Labiate, f. L. tabi-a lip +-atf.L] Two-lipped. 
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1794 Martvn Rousseau's Bet. xxxi. 479 The nectaries are 
bilabiate. 1839 Todo Cycl. A not. 4- Phys. II. 113/2. 

t Bilaxche, v . Obs. Pa. t. bela(u)ght. [f. 
bi- f Be- + ME. Lacche to take.] To take away. 

[c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark ix. 18 Swa he bine gehccS.] 
c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 773 Sone him was sarray bila^t. 

Bilaciniate (bailasi-ni,#), a. Bot. [f. B i-pref- 
3 + Faciniate, f. L. lacinia lappet, flap.] Of 
leaves: Doubly laciniate ; i.c. divided into flaps 
or lappets which are themselves similarly divided. 

Bilamellar, a.= next. 

1852 Dana Crust. 11. 1035 The organ has a bllamcllar ter¬ 
mination. 

Bilamellate, -ated (bailae'mek't. -uteri', a. 
[f. Bi -pref? 1 + Lamellate, f. L. lamella, dim. of 
lamina thin plate.] Having or consisting of two 
lamella? or small thin plates. 

1846 Worcester cites Branoe. 1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 
260 Verbascum .. stigma undivided or bilamellate. 1876 
Harley Mat. Med. 476. 

Bilaminar, a. ^ next. 

Bilaminate, -ated (bailarminrit, -Med), a. 
[f. B \-prefi 1 i + Laminate, f. L. lamina thin plate.] 
Having or consisting of two thin plates. 

1 839 47 Tooo Cycl. Anat. fy Phys. III. 568/1 The fascia 
on reaching its anterior edge, is bi-laminatcd. 

Biland, variant of Byland Obs. peninsula. 
Bilander (brlandar, boi landoi). Also 7 bil- 
lander, 7-9 bylander, S belande, belandre, 
billinder. [ad. Du. bijlander ‘a vessel with one 
large mast, sailing on the coast/ *a lighter/ f. Du. 
bij By + land Land. Adapted in Fr. as belaud re.] 
A two-masted merchant vessel, a kind of hoy, dis¬ 
tinguished by the trapezoidal shape of the main¬ 
sail ; used in Holland for const and canal traffic. 

1656 title's The Opening of Rivers for Navigation .. a 
Mediterranean Passage by Water for Billanders of thirty 
tun, between Bristol and London. 1666 Lend. Gaz. No. 
37/4 Here arc three small Billanders from Bruges in Flan¬ 
ders. 1676 Iemi'LE Let. Wks. 7731 II. 351 Their baggage 
is already laden in a By-lander in this Canal. 1687 Drydln 
Hind iy P. 1. 12S Like bilanders to creep Along the coast. 
1731 Bailey, Belande, belaud re. 1755 Mem. Capt.P. Drake 
I I. iii. 62, I agreed for a Billinder, which is a kind of Dutch 
Vessel. 1833 Southey Saval Hist. Eng. IV. 295 In little 
boats and bylanders to steal along the shore by night. 

t BiTary, a. Obs Biliary. 

i68t tr. Willis* Med. IVks. Voc.. Bi/ary, belonging to 
bile or choler. 1727 51 Chambers Cycl. The bilary pore. 

Bilateral i/^ilarteral), a. [f. Be - pref- 1,6 + 
Lateral, f. L. later- nom. talus) side.] Of, per¬ 
taining to, affecting, or arranged upon two sides ; 
disposed on opposite sides of an axis. 

1775 Ash Bilateral, Having two sides, both by the 
father and mother's ride. 1854 II. Miller Eootpr. Creai. 
ix. <1874 162 That bilateral symmetry of the skeleton, 
b. Law. Pertaining to or affecting two parties. 
1818 Colkrrooke Obligations 1. 16 Contracts are either 
unilateral or bilateral. 1850 Alison Hist. Europe V. xxvii. 

§ 99. 78 Bound to perform the other ride of the bilateral 
engagement. 

Hence Bilaterally adv., in a bilateral manner, 
on both sides. Bila*terali:sm, BilateraTity, 
Bila-teralnesa, bilateral condition, arrangement 
on opposite sides of an axis. 

1849 Murchison Sitnr/a App. D. 540 Growing bilaterally 
and branching regularly. 1875 Poste Gains t. ed. 2 Introd. 

8 A judgement may be bilaterally penal .. may both im¬ 
poverish ihe defendant and enrich the plaintiff. 1852 Todd 
Cycl. Anat.cy Phys. IV. 850/1 The idea of bilateralism is by 
no mcan^ included in our definition of symmetry. 1880 
Sature XXL 262 The phenomenon of bilateralncss in the 
prothallia of ferns. 

+ Bilauh, -lau3, v. Obs. Forms see Laugh. 
[Com. Teut.: OF. bihligfihan, -hl^hhan = OIKL 
bihlahhian (MIIG. and mod.G. belachen , Du. bc- 
lagchen ), Goth. bihlahjan to laugh at, deride, f. bi-, 
Be- 4 + hlahjan, in OF. hli%hhan, to Laugh.] 
trans. To laugh at; mock, deride. 

a 1000 Guthlac Gr.) 1331 Huru ic swi6e ne pearf hinriN 
bihlehhan. 1297 R. Glouc. 64 Atte laste ys tricherie wel 
lutel he by lowj. a 1300 K. Horn 681 pe fys me so by- 
laucte [ = lauhtej pat ich nawt ne kaucte. 

Bilaw, obs. form of By-law. 

Bilbaocatch: see Bilboquet. 

Bilbergia, variant of Billbergia. 

Bilberry, billberry (bidberi). Also 7 bil- 
bery. [App. of Norse origin ; cf. Da. bolle- 
bxr, f. bolle (used separately for bilberry) + bar 
Berry. (The prigin of Da. bolle is unknown; the 
suggestion that it is:—ON. bpllr Ball is phonetic¬ 
ally improbable, since this gives Sw. boll, Da. 
bold.)] 

1 . The fruit of a dwarf hardy shrub ( Vaccinium 
Myrtillits), abundant on heaths, on stony moors, 
and in mountain woods, in Great Britain and 
Northern Europe; the berry is of a deep blue 
black, and about a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
So called chiefly in the Midlands; other names 
are Whortleberry and Blaeberry. The name 
is applied also to the plant, and used attrib. 

1577 Dee Petal. Spin i. (1659) *7 > The cloth, Ilair-colourd, 
Bilbery juyee. 1594 Barnfield Aff. Sheph. 11. xii, Straw¬ 


berries or Bil-berries, in their prime. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
W. v. v. 49 There pinch the Maids as blew as Bill-herry. 
1810 Wordsw. Descr. Lakes t 11823) 2 9 The hilberry, a 
ground plant, never so beautiful as in early spring. 1821 
Clare viti. Minstr. I. 87 In misty blue, Bilberries glow 
on tendrils weak, i860 1 yndall Giac. 1. § 6. 45 ,1 lay down 
upon the bilberry bushes. 

2 . Applied with or without qualification to other 
species of Vaccinium ; e. g. in Britain to the Great 
Bilberry or Bog Whortleberry ( V.\ nliginosuni). 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 7455 Vaccinia nigra fructu 
majore. The greater Billberry. 1859 R. Burton Centr. 
A/r. in Jml. R. G. S. XXIX. 84 Garlands of small red 
bilberries. 1864 Webstf.r s.v., The species of American 
bilberry are referred to the sub-genus Eu-vaccininm. 
Hence BiTberrying vbl. sb., gathering bilberries. 
1859 W. Colf.man Woodbinds {1866; 92 A party of rustic 
children ‘a bilberrying.* 

Bilbo 1 tbi Ibtfu). Forms: 6 bilboa, 6-7 bilboe, 
-bow©, 7 bilbow, 6- bilbo. [App. (as stated by 
Blount in 1656' from Bilbao in Spain, long called 
in Fng. Bilboa. 1 Bilbow blades ’ were, according to 
a marginal note to Drayton Agincourt (1631' p. 10, 
‘ blades accounted of the best temper/ Cf Da¬ 
mascus blade . Toledo blade. The swords of Bilbao, 
according to Moll's Geogr. 1701, ‘are famous over 
all Europe.'] 

1 . A sword noted for the temper and elasticity of 
its blade. Now only Hist. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. tn. v. 112 Compass'd like a good 
Bilbo in the circumference of a Peeke, hilt to point 1603 
Drayton Odes xvii. 81 Downe their Bowes they threw And 
forth their Bilbowes drew. 16*5 Markham Souldiers Ac¬ 
rid. 2 Sharpe and broad Sword* <of which the Turkic or Bil¬ 
boe are best. 1826 Scott ll'oodst. iii. My tough old Knight 
and you wereat drawn bilbo, i860 J. Kennedy Robojf Bcr.vl 
xv. 174 We shall come to bilbo and buff before long. 

b. Often used as the proper name of a sword 
personified ; esp. that of a bully or swash-buckler. 

1676 S ii a dwell Libertine 1. Wks. 1720 1 1 .106 Stand, you 
dogL.ni put Bilbo in your guts. 1749 Arp. Rhys Spain 
U760 20 Bilbo is an humourous term for a Bully's Sword. 

C. Phrase. Bilbo’s the word. 

1687 Congreve Old Bach. in. vii. Bilbo's the word and 
slaughter will ensue. 1713 Guardian No. 145 Bilbo is the 
word, remember that and tremble. 1859 Thackeray Virgin. 
xxxvii. 294. 

2 . transf. ? One who bears a bilbo. (Doubtful.') 

1598 Shaks. Merry lt\ j, 1 . 165, 1 combat challenge of this 
Latinc Bilboe. 1690 Crowne Eng. Frier v 41 This bilboe 
has shew'd more brains then our Statesmen do. 

3 . Alt rib. and Comb., as bilbo-blade, -man, - mettle, 

-smith ; bilbo lord, a bully, swash-buckler. 

1592 Greene Disput. Wks. Grosnrt X. 236 Let them doe 
what they dare with their ’bilbowe blades. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., ‘Bilbo blade from Bilhoa ..in Spain where the 
best blades are made. 1621 Fletcher Wiid-G. Chase in. 

i, That this *bilbo-loi d shall reap that maidenhead ’I hat 
was my due. 1611 Beai m. & Fl. King 4- So King v. 5q 
You arc much bound to your * Bil-bow-men. 1632 B. Jos- 
son in Brome Sort/:. Lasse Pref. Verses, An honest *Bilt>o- 
Sinith would make good blades. 

BilboPI bilboos bribing'.. Also 6 bil- 
bows, 7 bilbowes. bylboes. 8 comb.) bilboo-. 
[Of uncerlain derivation. It is usually, like the 
prec,, referred to Bilbao, on the alleged ground 
that many of these instruments were manufactured 
there, and shipped on board the Spanish Armada, 
for the confinement of English prisoners expected 
to be made; but the word occurs in English many 
years before 15SS.] A long iron bar, furnished 
with sliding shackles to confine the ankles of 
prisoners, and a lock by which to fix one end of the 
bar to the floor or ground. 

*557 * n Hakluyt’s l ay. J. 295, I was also conncyed to 
their lodgings . . where I saw a pair of bilbowes. 1591 I. 
Hortop Karr, in Arb. Garner \ . 316 Whom he presently 
commanded to be set in the bilbows. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. 

ii. 6 Me thought I lay Worse then the mutines in the Bilboes. 
1723 Mrs. Centlivre Basset-Table 1. i. 205 For every fault 
that she eomnuts, he’ll condemn her to the Bilboes. 1879 
Sala i n Daily Tel. 26 June, The. .prisoner kneeling to show 
how..the bilboes and the neckstocks were put on him. 

b. attrib. 

177* 84 Cook Voy. djpo' V. 1597 Carrying with him the 
shackle of the bilboo-boft that had been put about his leg. 

Bilboquet bilb^ke*t\ Corrupted forms in 
sense 2, 9 bilbokotch, -catch, bilbaocatch, bil- 
verketch, bibloreatch. [a. Fr. bilboquet, in same 
senses and various intermediate ones; in OK. billc- 
boqueL-bauquet , ofdoubtful origin: seeDiez, Littre.] 
11 . ‘A cord or line, having at either end, and in 
the middle, a sticke fastened vnto it wherwith 
Gardeners measure out their beds.’ Cotgr. 

1616 Surfl. & Markr. Countr. Farm 256 For round 
workes, you must haue an instrument, commonly called the 
Gardners Bilboquet. 1688 R. IIolme Acad. Armory it. 

118 A Bilboquet, an Instrument made of Lines and sharp 
pointed Sticks or Iron Pins, to square out Beds. 

2 . The plaything called Cup-and ball ; the game 
played with it, which consists in catching the ball 
either on the cup or spike end of the stick. 

IA typical example of popular etymology is afforded by 
the corruption of -qnct = let, to letch, catch , so as to asso¬ 
ciate it with the action of the game; in Bilbao catch we 
have the more deliberate perversion of pseudo-scholarship.] 
*743 Walpole Lett. //. Maun *1834) 1 . Ixix. 253 To set 


up the noble gam$ of bilboquet. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth 
Good Fr. Gov. 11832) 109 Bilboqucts, battledores, and shuttle¬ 
cocks. 1808 Jane Austen Lett. (1884* II.26 Bilbocatch, at 
which George is indefatigable. 1812 Month. /1/n^.XXXlI I. 
26 He made great use of a bilbao-catch \note, said to have 
come hither from Bilbao, in Spain, and thence to have its 
name) or ivory cup and spike. 1832 Hone Year Bk. 1297 To 
the hautboy succeeded the bilbo-catch, or bilver-ketch. 
1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., Bibler-catch. 

Bilcock (bi*l|kf?k). A bird : the Water-rail. 

1678 Ray WillugJtby’s Omith. 314 The Water-Rail, called 
by some the Bilcock or Brook-Ou2el. 1841 Penny Cycl. 
XIX. 283/1 The .. Bilcock .. of the modern British. 

Bild, etc., obs. form of Build, etc. 
t BiTder. Obs. rare. A kind of horse, a nag. 
1570 Levins Man ip. 71 A Bilder, horse, eg u ulus, eg tala. 
1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xii. I. 48 That suffer your bilder 
1 Fr .courtaud] to fail you, when you need him most. 

Bilders ^bi ldsis). Herb. Forms : 5 byllerne, 
billure, 6 bylders, bilders, 6-8 belders ; mod. 
dial, bilders, billers, bellers. 

A name given by the old herbalists to some 
water plant or plants, cruciferous or umbelliferous 
(perk. Hctosciadium or nasturtium). In modern 
dialects applied locally to Water Cress, co. Derr)'; 
Water Dropwort ( CEnanthc erocata ), Cornwall; 
Cow Parsnip, Devon. See Britten and Holland. 

r 1440 Promp. Parv. 36 Byllerne, watyr herbe, bemta. 
Roy. MS. A. vi. f. 69 b in Promp. Pa rz>. 36 note, Billura, an 
herbe that me clepyth billure. 1545 Elyot Diet., Lauer, 
an herbe growyng in /he water, lyke to alysaunder, but 
hauyng le.v».e Icaues. Some do call it bylders. I1548 Cooper 
Bibb Elwta, bilders; 1573— Thesaurus, belders] 1598 
Floiiio, Gorgogliestro, ol some called, .belders, or bell-rags. 
Bildge, obs. form of Bilge. 

Bile vboil). [a. F. bile, ad. L. bit is.] 

1 . The fluid secreted by the liver, and poured 
into the duodenum, as an aid to the digestive pro¬ 
cess. It is bitter, of a brownish yellow colour, 
passing sometimes into green, and of a highly com¬ 
plex structure. (It was one of the ‘ four humours ’ 
of early physiology, and was, till the beginning of 
the 1 Sth c., commonly termed cholerL 

1665 G. Thomson Med. Ignor. 147 Blood, Bile, Phlegme 
and. Melancholy. 1700 Drydex Cock 4- Fox 147 These 
foolish Fancies. .Arc certain Symptoms.. Of boiling Choler, 
and abounding Bile. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 267 
Liver* of Animals, because of the Bile which they contain 
1810 Henry Elan. t hem. 1826) tl. 441. 1861 Hllme tr. Mo 
quiu-Tandou it. tn. iii. 95 Bile, is secreted by the liver, and 
is received into a special receptacle termed the gall-bladder, 
b. Kxcess or derangement of the bile. 

1803 Pitt in G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. to, I am .. quite 
free both from gout and bile. 

2 . fig. Anger, ill temper, peevishness. Cf. Cholfr, 
Gall, Sh.ken. 

1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy v iii, His bile was raised by 
this parade and display in a lad. 1838 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
!. t. iv. § 45. 289 After all this bile against those whom the 
royal bird represents. 

3 . Black Bile - atrabilis, choler adust , or melan¬ 
choly, the fourth of the * humours’ of early pbysio- 
logy; see Atrabile. 

1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. x. 68 He had been ..accumulat¬ 
ing. .black bile. 

4 . L omb. and Attrib., as bile-cell , - cyst , -duct, etc.; 
bile-pigment, one of the colouring substances of 
bile ; bile-stone, a calculus formed in the gall¬ 
bladder, a gall-stone. 

1674 Grew Anat. Trunks tn. ii. § 17 In the Liver, it were 
hard to say, which is a Blood-Vessel, and which is a Bile- 
Ycssel. .if it were not for the Contents of them both. 1774 
E. Darwin in Phil. Trans. 346 T he bile-duct was tied be¬ 
fore it was taken out of the body. 1796 — /Coon. it. 4 Where 
these bile-stones are too large to pass. 1880 J, W. Lecg Bite 
87 In health no bile-pigment can be detected in the blood. 
Bile, obs. f. Boil tumour, and Build. 
Bilection, variant of Bolectiox, a moulding. 
Bilefy, obs. form of Bilify, 

Bileman, etc.: see By-. 
t Bile'nge, a . Obs. rare- 1 . [Only in Ormin, 
taking place of OF. gcl^nge, f. gc- prefix 4- /pige, 
secondary form of tang long:-OTeut. * langjo-. 
Cf. bilong, Belong a. for OK.gclang] Belonging, 
related (o (with dal.). 

c J2oo Ormin* 2230 Bitwenenn Jiatt ludisskenn J?eod patt 
lacoh wass bilenge. 

Bilok, biloc, biloken, biluken, elc.: see Be- 
look and Belouke. 

Bileue, -leve, variants of Beleave v. Obs. 
t Bile ven. Obs. rare- 1 , [perh. for biliven, 
pa.pple. of Belive, to remain; perh. a plural sb.] 
That which is left; remainder, remains. 
c 125D Gen . 4- Ex. 3154 De bi-leuen brennen he bead. 

+Bi'lewhit,a. Obs. Forms: 1 bilewit(e, bilwit, 
i~2 bylewite, 2 bylehwit(t), 3 bilewhit,-ehwit. 
[Etymology doubtful: prob. f. OTeut. *bili-, cogn. 
w. OIr. bit good, mild, and found in OHG. billich, 
mod.G. billig just, reasonable + Wit ; giving the 
sense ( mild of wit or mind/ Cf. G. bilioiz ‘a 
good friendly house-spirit/ Grimm Germ. Myth . 
(ed. 4) HI. 137 (Eng. ed. II. 473), and Billy- 
blind. The interpretation ‘white of bill/ like a 
young bird (f. OE. bile + hwtl), was current at an 
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early date, as shown by 12th c. spellings; cf. V. 
btc-jaune, G.gelb-scknabel, though these are depre¬ 
cative rather than laudatory; and it must be noted 
that the earlier spellings had not hwtl, but wife,'] 
Mild, gentle, clement; innocent, simple. 
c 890 K. /Elfreo Bor da iv. xxiv. in Sweet Reader 50 Swa 
swa he hluttre mode and bilewtte ond smyltre w-illsum- 
nesse Dryhtne Seowde. c 950 Lindt's/. Gasp. Matt. xi. 29 
Biluit [ic] am. (C975 Rushtv. G. mild, c 1000 Ags. G. bil- 
wite, v.r. bylewite, c 1150 Royal MS. bylewit, r 1160 Hat. 
ton by 1 eh wit. 1 C975 Rushw. G. Matt. x. 16 Bilwite swa 
swa culfra. [c 1000 A os. G. bylwite, <-1150 Royal MS. byle- 
wittc, c 1160 Hatton bylehwitte.] 1113 O. E. Citron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1041 He wacs strife god man and swi 5 c bilchwit. 
c 1200 Ormin 6654 Shepisshe & bilewhit, All clene off ille 
bohhtess. a 1225 St. Marker. 22 pe engles. .sungen on hire 
bodi bilehwit and blesceden hit. 

Bilge (bilds), sb. Also 7-8 bildge, billagc. 
[Prob. a corruption of Bulge, ad. OF. boulge 
= mod.F. bouge , shown not only by the occurrence 
of Bulge and Bulch as synonyms of Bilge, but 
also by the fact that bouge in F. still means 4 bilge * 
both with reference to a cask and to a ship. 
Billage must be a further corruption, due to the 
rarity of the ending -Ige in Eng.; this form seems 
in later times to be preferred where the word de¬ 
notes a measure, from form-association with ton¬ 
nage, stowage , and other abstracts in -age.] 

1 . The bottom of a ship’s hull, or that part on 
either side of the keel whieh lias more a horizontal 
than a perpendicular direction, and upon w hich 
tlie ship would rest if aground ; also the lowest 
internal part of the hull. 

1513 Douglas FEnets v. iv. 78 The mychty ken-ell schud- 
derit.. Doun swakkand fludis ondir hir braid bilge of aik. 
1692 in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. 75 The Bilge, 
the breadth of the place the Ship rests on when she is a 
ground. 1696 Phillips, Billage of a Ship is the breadth of 
the Floor when she lies aground ; and billage-water is that 
which cannot come to the pump. 1786 Cowpcr Odyss. xv. 
579 She pitched headlong into the bilge Like a sea coot. 
1866 Daily TeL 7 Noy., We were only blown over on our 
other bilge, and remained fast. 

b. The foulness whieh collects in the bilge. 

1829 Southey O. Newman iii, To breathe again the air 
With taint of bilge and cordage undefiled. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits ii. 35 Nobody likes to be., suffocated with 
bilge, mephitis, and stewing oil. 

2 . The * belly’ of a cask or other vessel of similar 
shape; cf. Belly io, ii. 

1513 Douclas /Encts 11. i. n Of chost men. .thai tuik Ane 
greit numir. and hid in bilgis derne Within that best. 1797 
Nelson in Nicolas Disp. Vll. 143 The great weight of 
stores laid on the casks .. has pressed the bilges. 

3 . Comb, and A It rib., as bilge-block, -board, -coad\ 
-keelson, -plank ; bilge-fever (see quot.); bilge- 
free a. (of a cask\ stowed so that the bilge docs 
not eome in contact with the lloor; bilge-piece 
= Bilge-keel ; bilge-pump, a pump to draw off 
the bilge-water; bilge-stringer, a shelf or line of 
beams running round the bilge; bilge-ways (see 
quot.). Also Bilge-keel, -water. 

1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., * Bilge-fever, the illness 
occasioned^ by a foul hold. 1869 Sir E. Reed Ship-build. 
ii. 47 The iron-clad frigates of our Navy have numerous 
. ."bilge.keelsons. 1880 Times 25 Dec. 7 5 The vessel 
rolled 4 deeper' than before the removal of the *bilge-pieccs, 
the increase of the ballast, etc. *867 Smyth Sailors Word- 
bk., * Bilge-planks, certain1 thick strengthenings on the inner 
and outer lines of the bilge. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. 
Q. Neigh, xi. (1878) 226 It’s better .. to keep a look-out on 
the * bilge-pump. 1869 Sir E. Reed Skip-build. i. 10 The 
butts of the angle-irons forming the fore and aft *bilge- 
stringers, were not sufficiently connected. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) H iij b, The ‘bilge-ways or cradles, 
placed under the bottom, to conduct the ship into the 
water whilst lanching. 

Bilge, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To stave in a ship’s bottom, cause her 
to spring a leak. 

1557 A. Jenkjnson in Hakluyt Voy. I. 333 The Trinitie 
came on ground .. and was like to be bilged and lost. 1658 
Ussher Ann. 662. F.uphranor .. had bilged and sunck one 
of the enemies ships, 1762 -9 Falconer Shi/zur. tu. 642 A 
second shock Bilges the splitting vessel on the rock. 1836 
Marryat Midsk. Easy xxxi, It was one of the Sicilian go¬ 
vernment galleys bilged on the rocks. 

2 . intr. (for rejl.) To suffer fracture in the bilge; 
to be broken or stove in, spring a leak. Also Jig. 

1728 Morgan AIgiers it. v. 301 The Ships .. were running 
ashore and bilging on the Rocks. 1748 Anson Voy. it. iii. 
146 She struck on a sunken rock, and soon after bilged. 
1870 Lowell Among tny Bks. Ser. 1. (1873)223 On which 
an heroic life .. may bilge and go to pieces 

3 . trans . and intr. To bulge or swell out. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 360These narrow ways 
are .. by the traffic of the lime-carts, bilged, and forced out 
upon their sides. 1849-52 Tood Cyct. Anat. Phys. IV. 
941/2 The whole apparatus is capable of bilging outwards 
in the movements of respiration 

Bilged,///, a. In 6 Sc. bilgeit. [f. Bilge sb. 
+ -ed^.] Having a large bilge ; broad-bottomed. 
1513 Douglas /Ends 11. jv. |iil] 65 Alkyn portage quhilk 
was ladder brocht In barge or bilgeit ballingare our se. 

Bilge-keel (bi ld^-kil). See quot. 1850. 

c 1850 Rudirn. Nai'ie. (Weale) 97 Bilge-Keels, the pieces 
of timber fastened under the bilge of boats or other vessels, 
to keep them upright when on shore, or to prevent them 


falling to leeward when sailing. 1884 E. Fishbourne in 
Pail Mall G. 23 Sept. 2/2 A large number of our ships have 
deep bilge-keels to reduce their rolling propensities. 

Bilge-water. The water that collects in the 
bilge of a ship through leakage or otherwise, and 
becomes disgustingly foul and noxious. 

1706 Phillips, Bildge. Water, that water which ., cannot 
come to the Well in die Ship's Hold. 1751 Smollett Per. 
Pic. lx, May 1 be bound to cat oakum and drink bilge- 
water for life. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast ii. 3 That inex¬ 
pressibly sickening smell, caused by the shaking up of the 
bilge-water in the hold. 

t Bilg res. Obs. A plant: perhaps = Bjldeks. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babecs Bk. (1868) 1S5 
Scabiose, Bilgrcs, wild flax, is good for ache. 

Bilgy (bi-ld^i). [f. Bilge sb. 4- -yL] Charac¬ 
teristic of a bilge : e. g. 4 a bilgy smell.’ 

Bili- (baili), comb'ning form of the L. bills 
bile, used in various compounds and derivatives, 
esp. in the names of bile-pigments ; as bili-cyanin, 
-rulnn, - verdut , etc. lienee also Bilia’tion, ‘the 
production or secretion of bile.’ Syd. Soc.Lex. 1SS0. 
Bill ferous a., producing bile. 1 BLlification, 
the action or process of making bile, f BiTify, v. 
to form bile ; BiTifying ///. a. bile-forming. 

1880 J. W. I.egg Bile 4Q liilicyamn they always find in 
human gall-stones. 1878 Gam gee tr. Hermanns Phy.s. 
'ed. 2 138 Yellow bile becomes green through the oxida¬ 
tion of bilirubin to biliverdin. 1836 g Todd ( ycl. Anat. <y 
Phys. II. 483 2 In many insects .. the biiiferous organs 
consist of fluid sacs. 1692 Sir T. Blount Ess. 113 The na¬ 
ture of sanguification, Unification, Separation of Urine. 
1657 Tomlinson Romm's Disp. 526 So much Vinegar must 
lie added, .as will correct that bilefying faculty. 

Biliary (brliari), a. [ad. F. biliaire ; cf. mod. 
L. biliar is, and see -aky-.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the bile. 

1731 Arbuthnot A ilm-'nfs i. §4 Voracious Animals*, .have 
the Biliary Duct inserted into the Pylorus. 1827 Carlyle 
Misc. (1857)51 Derangement in the biliary organs. 

2 . -Bilious 1. 

1837 Cakly! l Er. Rev. '18711 111 . vi. vi, 234 The biliary 
face scents clouded with new gloom, i860 — Rem in t, 97 
Not sanguine and diffusive he, but biliary and intense. 

t Bilibre, Obs. rare. [ad. I., bi libra, i. bi- 
two a libra pound.] A weight of two pounds. 

1382 Wvclif Rev. vi. 6 A bilibre of whete, that is a zvoyyt 
0/ two pound, for 00 peny, and thre bilibres of barly for 00 
peny _ 

Ililif, -liue, var. ff. of Bylikk, Obs., sustenance. 

II Biliinbi (bili-mbi). Also S blimbi, 9 bi- 
limby, blimbing. fTamul bili ml*, Malay bi¬ 
ll tubing, Cingalese bilin.] A tree Jlvcrrhoa Bi¬ 
limbi, N.O. Oxalidacetr), growing in India and 
Ceylon, which yields a juice used by the natives 
for the cure of skin-diseases ; also its fruit. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. '1790) 1 . 247 There arc fruits of various 
kinds, and particularly the blimbi, which ha*, a sharp taste, 
and is a fine pickle. 1852 F. Neale Res id. Siam xii. To 
see the fruit trees .. the callacca, and the bilimby, the cus¬ 
tard apple and the pomegranate. 1866 Treas. Bot. 112 
Averrhoa Bilimbi , the Blimhing. 

+ Biliment. Obs. Forms: 6 beliment, belle- 
mentte, billament, billemente, billyment. 
bylli^ment, 6-7 billiment(e, 7-8 billement, 

8 biliment. [aphetic form of Abiliment, H.\niLl- 
M ent (also abillement, habillanient,alyllyment, etc., 
etc.) ; used in specific senses of that word.] 

1 . gen. An ornamental article of (female' attire, 
an ornament wom hy women ; = Habiliment 6 . 

[c 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. l.yt. Bryt. (1814) 8 Pyers.. 
bought for them nbylcmentcs and jewelles.] 1589 Lane. 
Wills ( | 86 i> 155. I give unto my said wiefe all her chaynes 
of goolde. . billimentcs and all apparel!. 1611 Cotgr., Dor - j 
lot , a iewell, or prettie trinket, as. .aglet, button, billement, 
etc. wherewith a woman sets out her appnrcll, or decks 
herselfe. 1720 Stands Sun', ed. Strype 1754) 11. v. ix. 270 i 
Many Biliments, Chains, Tablets, Buttons, and such like 
which were commonly worn. 1721 90 Bailev, Billements 
[i.e. the Habillimentsl, Ornaments and Cloaihs of a Woman. 

2 . spec, in 16th c.: 4 The attire or ornaments of a 
woman’s head or neck : or a bonnet: a French 
hood : a paste or such like.’ Baret Alvearie 15S0. 

4 The jewelled fronts of the ladies’ head-dresses, as 
we see them in the portraits of Queen Anne 
Boleyne, etc.’ J. G. Nicholls, 

1*555 Fardle Faeions n.vii. 161 The abillementes of their 
heades are much like the frontlettes that their Magi doe 
weare. ] a 1553 Udall Royster D. it. iii. (Arb.) 35 We shall 
go in our frenche hoodes.. In our tricke ferdegews and bil- 
liments of golde. a 1556 Citron. Gr. Friars 1 * 1852)43 Thene 
f *5391 beganne alle the gentylwomen of Yngland to were 
Frenche whooddes with oellementtes of goldc. 1583 Gold¬ 
ing Calvin on Deut. Ixxvii. 472 Women weare billimcnts of 
gold, and other costly attyres vpon their heades. 1611 
Cotgr., Bavotet, a Billiment, or head-attire, worne by the 
women of Picardie. 

3 . Bilimenl lace : an ornamental lace used in the 
16th c. for trimming. 

1578 tnv. Jas. Backhouse in Draper’s Diet. 187 Lace 5 d 
to gd per dozen, vij doz. and a d. of bylliament, 8r. .. 
x owncts of sylke bylliment, 12 s. 1588 Lane . Wills (186:) j 
139 One yelvett jerkin laid one wA* billim* lace. 1600 
Queens Wardrobe in Nichols Prcgr. Q. Eth. III. 501 One 
frockc of clothe of golde .. with a billament lace of Venice , 
Golde. 

Bilimien, -limpen, etc.: see Be-. 


Bilin 'bai-lin). [f. Bilk + -in.] A gummy pale 
yellow mass, formerly considered to be the prin¬ 
cipal constituent of the bile. 

1849 52 Tood Cycl. Anat. Phys. IV. 844/2 Bilin and 
biliary colouring matter. 1872 Huxlia Phys. v. 122 Bilin 
.. is a mixture of two acids in combination with soda. 

Bilinear (baili-n/aj , a. rare. [f. I!i-/«/S6 
4- Linear, L. tinea line.] Of, pertaining to, or 
contained by, two ^straight) lines. 

1851 Mansell Prolog. Log. u86oi 24 There is no difficulty 
in understanding the meaning of the phrase 4 bilinear figure' 
. .though the object is inconceivable. 

Bilingual ^boilrqgwal), a. [f. L. bilingu-is 
speaking two languages (f. bi- two a lingua tongue, 
language) + -ai. 1 .] 

1 . Having, or characterized by two languages. 

1862 Ansi ed Channel hi. 543 A constitution of bilingual 

blamK 1871 Earle Pkitol. § 2 j Cock-boat is probably a 
bilingual compound. 

2 . spec. Of inscriptions, etc. ; Written or in¬ 
scribed simultaneously in parallel versions in two 
different languages. Also quad-//'. 

1847 Grote Greece ic. xxxiv. IV. 352 The inscriptions were 
bilingual, in Assyrian characters as well as (neck. 1869 
Bai dwin Preh. Nations viii. <1877* 340 T he bilingual stone 
of Thitgga. 1881 A thcnceum \ Oct. 433 3 Our bilinguals 
are a* yet scanty. 

Hence Bilingually adz\, in two languages. 
.So Bili nguar a. - Bilingual. Bili ug-nist, one 
who speaks two languages, Biling-uous <z.= 
Bilingual. 

1871 Earle Pkilol. $ 77 Not an unfrequent thing in Chau¬ 
cer for a line to contain a single fact biliiigually repeated. 
1839 Eraser's Mag. XX. 202 ‘t he bilinguar monument of 
Rosetta. 1884 Pall Mail G. 4 Jan. 3 T A genuine bilin- 
guist is as rare a prodigy as a two-headed calf. 1730 Bailey 
Bilinguous ; < whence also in mod. Diets.'. 

t Biliose, Obs. [ad. L. bili os-us] *-r.e.\l. 
1710 Phil. Trans. XXVII, 34 The Biliose Liquor .. being 
of a whitish yellow colour. 

Bilious bidids). a. Also 6 bilius, bylyous, 
7 bileous, 8 biliose. [ad. F. biiieux L. bilids- 
us, f. bili-s Bile: sec -uus.] 
i 1 . Of, pertaining to, or connected with, the 
bile; Biliary. Oh. 

1541 R. Copland Gaylt n's Temp. 2 G ij b. Cankers comcth 
ofbylyous rxerementes. 1651 Culpi-aitr Astrol. Judgem. 
Dis. 1658'133 Caused by cholerick or b.lions matter. 1697 
Downing Jiisord. Horned Catch- 35 This medicine., 
cleanses the bilious passages. 

2 . Of diseases and temperament: Affected by, or 
arising from, too great a secietion of bile, or 
from bilious derangement. 

1651 Biggs AVj»< 74 Bilious diseases. 1671 H. STuncE 
Dej. Phlebot. 36 IIis natural habit, Le it bilious, melan¬ 
choly, or phlegniatkk. 1732 Arbuthnot Ru tes of Diet i. 
245 An excellent Drink in bilious Fevers. 1826 Disrabli 
Viv. Grey iv. v. 159 Rise in the morning as bilious asa Ben- 
gal general. 1842 Dickens Lett. 1 iSSo; 1 . 67. 

3 . Choleric, wrathful, peevish, ill-tempered. 

1561 T. Fortesclx Forest \ 1571' 52 A great note of tern- 

perancie is it not to waxc or bilius or angrie for the injurie 
that is done us. 1662 Fuller Worthies* 1840' Ill. 374 Here 
bilious Bale lets fly without fear. 1866 Sat. Rev. 20 Jan. 
76,1 The outpouring of a bilious cynicism. 

Bi liously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] In a bilious 
or ill-tempered manner. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 27 July 11/1 He wbhes heartily—if not 
biliously that some biped Fnglish boas might come to the 
same fate. 

Biliousness. Bilious quality or condition ; 
Jig. peevishness, ill-temper. 

1821 De Quincey Con/ess. 1.67 The suffering from bilious¬ 
ness. 1884 Gen. Gordon J ml. Kartoum 8 Oct., 1 hope 
Stewart will cut out all this biliousness. 

Bilis, obs. foim of Byles, a game. 

Biliteral (baili teral), a. [f. Bi- pref - 1 a 
Literal, f. L. Iilera or littera letter.] Having 
or consisting of two letters ; quasi*.f/>. a linguistic 
root consisting of two letters. Bili teralism, a 
biliteral condition of language. 

1787 Sir \\\ Jones Anniv. Disc. iv. (1824’! I. 43 It is the 
genius of the Sanscrit .. that the roots of verbs be almost 
universally bilitcral. 1863 R. Townsend Mod. Geom. I. 2 
The former or biliteral notation is.. more convenient. 1874 
Sayce Compar. Pkilol. ii. 78 The so-called biliterals are .. 
the result of phonetic decay, i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 
x. 212 The supposition of an original biliteralism. 

Bilk (bilk;, sb. [Of uncertain origin ; nor can 
it be determined whether the sb. or the vb. was 
first in use. The verb was at first a technical term 
in the game of Cribbage, where it interchanged 
with balk ; hence a conjecture that it may have 
originated in a mincing pronunciation of the 
latter. Blount’s assertion that the word is Arabic 
is altogether erroneous ; and the derivation * from 
Mceso-Goth. bi-laikan to mock, to deride,’ given 
in some diets., belongs to a pre-scientific age.] 

1 . Cribbage. A balking or spoiling of an adver¬ 
sary’s score in his crib. 

1791 J . Williams (A. Pasquin) Cribbage 63 To assist your 
own Crib better, or to throw a greater bilk into that of your 
adversary Ibid. 65 A King is, in general, a great bilk with 
almost any other card, 

12 . A statement having nothing in it. Obs. 

1633 B. Josson T. Tub 1. i, Tub. He will liav^ the last 
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word, though he talk bilk for 't. // ugh. Bilk ! what's that ? 

Tub. Why, nothing : a word signifying Nothing ; and bor¬ 
rowed here to express nothing.. 1681 Blount, Bilk is said 
to be an Arabick word, and signifies nothing: cribbage- 
players understand it best. <*1733 North Exam. j. iii. 

T 139. 213 Bedloe was sworn, and, betng asked what he knew 
against the Prisoner, answered, Nothing.. Bedloe was ques¬ 
tioned over and over, who still swore the same Bilk. Ibid. 

1. iii. T 46 The Words in a common Acceptation are a meer 
Bilk, and signify nothing. 

3 . A hoax, a deception, a * take in.’ ? Obs. 

1664 Butler Hud. ti. m. 376 Spells, Which over ev'ry 
month's blank-page In th’Almanack strange Bilks presage. 
1694 Congreve Double Deal. in. x. There he's secure from 
danger of a bilk, a 1733 North Lives I. 260 After this bilk 
of a discovery was known. 

4 . A person who bilks or cheats ; a cheat. 

1790 Sheridan in Sheridan iatux 109 Johnny W-Iks, 

Johnny W-Iks, Thou greatest of bilks. 1836 Marry at 

Japhet ix, The wagoner drove off, cursing him for a bilk, 

t Bilk, a. Obs. [See prec.] 

a t733 North Exam. 1. iii. f to. 129 To that and the 
Author’s bilk account of it, i am approaching. 

Bilk (bilk), v. [See Bilk sb.] 

1 . trans. In Cribbage: To balk or spoil any one’s 
score in his crib. 

1651 Cleveland Poems 24 So many Cards, i’th stock, and 
yet be bilkt? 1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester viii. If he find 
no Gaines in them, nor help by the Card that was turn’d up, 
which he lakes into his hand, then he is bilkt, and some¬ 
times it so happens that he is both bilkt in hand and crib. 
1791 J. Williams A. Pasquim Cribbage 65 Bilking the Crib 
of your adversary is a very essential part of the game of 
Cribbage.. any cards which are not likely to make sequences, 
are proper cards to bilk your adversary. 1850 Bohn’s 
Hand.bn. Games, ‘ Baulking’ or ‘ bilking r the crib. 

2 . To balk (hope, expectation); to cheat, deceive, 
betray. 

1672 Marvell Keh. Transb. 1. 27 When we have search’d 
all over, we find ourselves bilk'd in our expectation, a 1683 
Oldham IVks. <y Kent. (i6$6) 48 Hope> often bilkt, and 
Sought Preferment lost. 1774 Westm. Mag. 11 . 145 Hap¬ 
less woman .. Bilk'd while she’s young, and ancient with¬ 
out friends! 1822 Hazlitt Tabled. II. xv. 351 Native 
talents at work .. to bilk their consciences, and salve their 
reputation. 1829 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 293 Fate .. may 
be to a certain extent bilked. 

3 . To ‘ do (a person out’ of (his due); to cheat, 
defraud ; to evade payment of (a debt). 

1672 Locke in Fox Bourne Life 1 . v. 268 A man that had 
bilked one of the most considerable men of the place. 1692 
Luttrell Brief Eel. 118571 II. 412 Beleiving the person* 
therein would bilk the coachman, a 1704 T. Brown Praise 
Poverty Wks. 1730 1 .98 A.. scoundrel who knows no pleasure 
beyond, .bilking bauds and coaches. *723 De FoeCW. Jack 
1840 198 We bilked the captain of his ransom money. 1766 
AVre Bath Guide vi. 1807 40 ’Tis hard to be bilk’d of uur 
fare. 1785 Cowper Tiroc . 327 His skill.. In bilking tavern 
bills. 1853 Merivalf Rom. Rep. viii. (1867) 224 In bilking 
a creditor or negotiating a loan. 

4 . To elude, evade, escape from, ‘ give the slip to. 

1679 R. W. Cromwell's Ghost 2, I bilkt my Keeper, and 

Once more I mount my Native Soyl again. 1713 Guardian 
No. 1241756 11 .159 The country lass \ who, her cow bilking, 
leave* her milking. For a green gown on the grass. 1720 
Gay Poems < 17431 11 .64 She scorn'd to bilk her assignation. 
1826 Scott Woodst. xxviii, I bilked Everard in order to 
have my morning draught. 1852 Thackeray Esmond 11. i. 
161 T’other recollected how a constable had been bilked. 

Bi lked, [f. prec. + -ED L] Also bilkt. 
Cheated, ‘ done out ’ of one’s due or expectation. 

1682 Dryoen Mae FI. 104 Bilkt stationers for yeomen stood 
prepar’d. — (J.) The pleasing sight Of your bilk'd hopes. 

Bi iking, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ingC] The 
action of cheating or * doing out ’ of one’s due. 

1687 T. Brown Saints in Vpr. Wks. 1730 I. 77 A pack of 
vermin, bred up to .. bilking of their landladies. 1756 
Gray s~Inn Jrnl. 1 . 177 The .. bilking of Waiters at Places 
of Entertainment. 

Bi'lkiug, fpl- a- [f- as prec. + -1NG 2 .] Balking, 
disappointing, cheating. 

1731 Fielding Lottery ii. Wks. 1784 II. 140 Dear Madam, 
be not in such a passion, I am no bilking younger brother. 

Bill (bil , sb} Forms : 1-7 bil, 5-6 byl, byllc, 
bille, 1-bill. [Com. WGer. : OE. bib, billes ntut., 
sword, falchion = OS. bil, the same, OlIG. bill 
ncut. (MUG. bil neut., mod.G. bille fern., pickaxe) 
prob.OTeut. *biljo-(m (with WGer. II for Ij), 
connected by some with Skr. bhil to split, cleave. 
Applied to various cutting weapons and imple¬ 
ments, the relations of which to each other are 
not satisfactorily ascertained. (Ger. beil, OllG. 
hihal, is an entirely different word.)] 

+ 1 . A weapon of war mentioned in OE. poetry, 
a kind of broadsword, a falchion. Obs, (Prob¬ 
ably passing with modified shape into sense 2.) 

<11000 Becnvulf 4126 zEfter bitles bite, c 1050 Ags. Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 376 Chalibem , bill. 120s Lay. 1740 
per wes bil ibeat \ per wes balu muchel. [1867 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) 1 . v. 273 note, The bill here [m Death 0/ 
Brihtnoth\ spoken of was a sword and not an axe.] 

2 . An obsolete military weapon used chiefly by 
infantry; varying in form from a simple concave 
blade with a long wooden handle, to a kind of 
concave ax with a spike at the back and its shaft 
terminating in a spear-head ; a halberd. 

Distinct forms of bills seem to have been painted or var¬ 
nished in different colours; hence the black and br<nun bills 
of the i6th and 17th centuries. 
e 1300 A'. A Its. 1624 With longe billes .. They carve heore 


bones. 1465 Marc. Paston Lett. 518 II. 2x5 The ten- 
aunles .. havyng rusty polexis and byllys. 1495 Act ti 
Hen. VII, lxiv. Preain., Armours Defensives, as..Bowes, 
Billes, Hauberts. 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, iil ii. n8Distaffc* 
Women manage rustic Bills. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 

I. i. 2 Inveterate opinion .. touching blacke bils and bowes. 
1603 Drayton Bar. IVarres 11. xxxvii, Wer’t with the 
Spcare, or Browne Bill, or the Pike. 1813 Scott Tricrut. 

\. xiii, When the Gothic gateway frown’d, Glanced neither 
bill nor bow. 1834 Planche Brit. Costume. 33. 

b. A similar weapon used by constables of the 
watch till late in the 18th cent. Also attrib. 

1589 Paffe iv. Hatchet (1844) 28 All weapons from the 
taylors bodkin, to the watchmans browne bil. 1599 Shaks. 
Much A do ill. iil 44 Haue a care that your bills be not stolne. 
1616 Fletcher Ctist. Country 11. i. 9, 1. Off. He was still in 
quarrels, scorned us Peace-makes, And all our bill-authority. 
1799 S. Freeman Town Off. 176 Every watchman carries 
a staff with a bill fastened thereon. 

3 . Short for Bill-man. 

1495 Hen. VII. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 11. I. 21 For .. an 
archer or bille on horshack viij</. by the day. 1513 Hen. 
VIII. in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 11. App. i. 4 A hundred able 
men ..wherof threescore to be archers and forty bills on 
foot. 1532 Hervet Xenophon s Housek. (17681 35 Billes, 
and archers, the which folowe their capitaynes in good arraye. 
1825 Scorr Talisnt. x, A strong guard of bills ami bows. 

4 . An implement used for pruning, cutting wood, 
lopping trees, hedges, etc., having a long blade 
with a concave edge, often ending in a sharp hook 
(cf. Bill-book), and a wooden handle in line with 
the blade, which may be long as in the hedging- 
bill, or short as in the hand-bill. (The form of the 
‘ bill 7 varies greatly in different localities.) 

c 1000 zKlfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 106 Faleas- 
trum, sipe, uel bill. 1481 Caxton Reynard xxxiii. g r The 
men. .cam out with stauys and hyllis, with flaylis and pyk- 
forkes. 1552 Hulokt, Byl called a forest bil, or bilshsitlie. 
1570 Wills <V /«"'■ N. C. (1835' 334 Ij paire of wood skeles, 
one hilstaffe iiijy. <1 1604 Hanmer Chron. Irel. 11633^ 103 
Having a forrest Bill on his shoulders. 1643 W. Gref.NHILI. 
Axe at Root 19 It is not Falx, a Bill or Hooke, to chop off 
sonic Amies or Bowes. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol ii. 80 
And with his crooked Bill (Jut sheer the frail Support. i86z 
Trench Monk Bird xxxiii. Poems 28 The woodman’s glit¬ 
tering bill. 

f 5 . A digging implement ; a mattock or pickax. 
[e 1050 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 361 Bidubium, 
marra, bill.] c 1325 Pol. Songs (1839) 151 1 hah y sulle ini 
bil ant my borstax. < 1400 J 'waive <V Gaw. 3223 Thai had 
broglu bath bill and spade. 1468 Medulla Gram., Eosso- 
riant, a byl or a pykeys. 1483 Cath. Attgl. 31 A Bille <a 
Uyll or a pycoss), fossorimn, ligo. 

( 5 . Comb. tBill-hager ?); Billm an, q.v. 
c 1460 Tovmcley Myst. 85 Both hosiers and bragers God 
kepe us fro.. From alle bylle hagers with colknyfes that go. 

Bill, sbx Forms: 1-4 bile, 4 beele, bil, 4-5 
bylle, 5-6 bille, 6 byll, 4- bill. [OE. bile 
?masc., not found elsewhere in Teut.; prob.:— 
OTeut. *bili-, and possibly a derivative of the 
same root as Bill j//. 1 ] 

1 . The horny Beak of certain birds, especially 
when slender, flattened, or weak. 

In Ornithology, beak is the general term applicable to all 
birdsin ordinary language beak is always used of birds of 
prey, and generally when striking or pecking is in question ; 
beak and bill arc both Used of crows, finches, sparrows, 
perching birds and songsters generally, bill being however 
more frequent; bill is almoNt exclusively used of humming¬ 
birds, pigeons, waders, and web-footed birds. 

a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 318 Rostrum, bile, 
c i 200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 49 Dune nc harmeS none fugele ne 
mid bile ne mid fote. 1387 Trfvisa Higden Rolls Ser. 

II. 421 pe bryddes woundep hern wip hire gretc beeles. 
e 1440 Prontp. Parr. 36 Bylle of a byrde, rostrum, i486 
Bk. St. Albans A vjb, Ye shall say this hankc has a large 
beke .. And call it not bille. 1563 B. Ooock Eglogs (Arb.) 
109 To moue the Byll and shake the wings. 1601 Dent 
Pathxv. Heaven Dd, As the Eagle renueth her bill. 1642 
Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 80 Noah’s dove brought the 
branch of Olive in her Bill. 1847 Carpenter Zool. §454 
The duck tribe are distinguished by the breadth and de¬ 
pression of the hill. 1862 W000 Nat. Hist. II. 3 A pecu¬ 
liar horny incrustment, called the beak or bill. This bill 
is of very different shape in the various tribes of birds. 

b. The horny beak of the Platypus. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. § 317 (Ornithorhynchus') Its muzzle 
is converted into a bill, closely resembling that of a duck. 

f c. To hold {one) with his bill in the water: 
to keep him in suspense. Obs. = Fr. tenir le bee 
dans Veait, Littre. 

1579 Tomson Cahin's Ser/u. Tim. 1041/1 What meant 
Gua to holde the fathers with their billes in the water (as 
wee say) so long, and sent not the Redeemer sooner ? 

+ 2 . trans. The beak, muzzle, or snout of other 
animals ; the human mouth or nose (cf. Beak). 

a 1000 /Elf ric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 1 1% Prom use ida, 
ylpcs bile VCl wrot. c 1330 Poem temp. Edzo. II. 353 Ne 
tnste no man to hem, so false theih bethin the bile, c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 2654 To he we fc Sarasyns bo]>e bok & bil. 
i6ii Shaks. H int. T. 1. ii. 183 How she holds vp the Neb, 
the Byll to him ! a 1625 Boys IVks. (1630)498 A third most 
resembled his progenitors, having his fathers bill and his 
mothers eye. 

3 . A bcaklike projection; a spur, tooth, spike. 
Applied to some narrow promontories, as Portland 
Bill, Sclsca Bill. Nani, in pi., see quot. 1850. 

1382 Wyclif Zech. iv. 12 The two eris .. of the olyues that 
ben bysidis the tw o golden hilis [Vulg. rostra aurea). 1388 
— Isa. xli. 15 A newe wayn thretschynge, hauyngc sawynge 
hilis. <1400 Destr. Troy xv. 6407 lit braid out a brond 
with a bill fellc. 1770 Wuhering Brit. Plants (1796) I. 43 


Beak, or Bill (rostrum\ a long projecting appendage to some 
seeds like the beak of a bird, e 1850 Kudim. Navig. (Wcale) 
97 Bills, the ends of compass or knee timber. 

4 . Nattl. The point of the fluke of an anchor. 
Hence Bill-board, a board fastened edgewise to 
the side of a ship for the bill of the anchor to 
rest upon ; also a board to protect the timbers of 
the ship from being damaged by the bill when 
the anchor is weighed. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine {1789) Bill, the point or ex¬ 
tremity of the fluke of an anchor. 1825 H.Gascoigne Nav. 
Fame 51 Another tackle on the Bill they place. C1860 H. 
Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 70 What are the hill-boards for? 
For the flukes of the anchors to rest on. 1875 Bedford 
Sailor s Pocket Bk. x. (ed. 2) 364 The strain is applied .. on 
the palm, at a spot which, measured from the extremity of 
the bill, is one-third of the distance between it and the cen¬ 
tre of the crown. 

5 . Comb. Bill-fish {Belone truncata ), a small 
anadromous sea-fish of N. America. Also called 
Sea-pike, Silver Gar-fish, etc. ; fbil-fodur, ?bill- 
fodder ; bill-twisted a ., having a twisted bill. 

1782 P. H. Bruce Mem. xli. 424 The sea hereabouts [Ba¬ 
hamas, etc.] abounds with fish unknown to us in Europe .. 
bill-fish, hound-fish, etc. £1350 Will. Palcrne 1858 His bag 
wij> his bilfodur wijfc> be best be lafte. 1649 G. Daniel Tri- 
ttarch To Rdr. 148 From some Trees Byll-twasted Barnacles, 
ripen to Geese. 

Bill (bil), sb.Z Forms: 4-7 byll(e, bille, 6-7 
byl, bil. 4- bill. [ME. bille, in AFr. bille, (An- 
gloL. bil la, an alteration of L. bulla in its me¬ 
diaeval sense. In cl.L., bulla was ‘a bubble, a boss, 
a stud, an amulet for the neck’; whence, in med.L., 

* a seal ’ e>p. 1 the seal appended to a charter, 1 etc.; 
thence, transf. 1 a document furnished with a seal’ 
e g. a charter, a papal 9 bull’; and, by extension, 
any official or formal document, 'a bill, schedule, 
memorandum, note, paper.’ It was in these latter 
senses that bulla became in England bil la, bille. 
Being a word of common use (see Du Cange), 
bulla was probably pronounced with ii, passing 
into Eng. y, i ; though no direct evidence of this 
has been found.] 

f 1 . A written documenr^(originally sealed), a 
statement in writing (more ofi less formal); a 
letter, note, memorandum (cf. Billet sb.) Obs. in 
general sense, but retained in numerous legal and 
commercial terms : see 10. 

[H. Knychton Chron. in. i. an. 1272 Decanus Lincoln!- 
ensis propo*uit unam billam excusatoriam.} c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylus 11. 1081 Scripe nor bill ..that touchith suche 
materc, Ne bring me none! 1393 Gower Conf. III. 
704 But eche of hem to make a bille He bad and write 
his own wille. 1424 E. E. Willi (1882' 55 1 ..declare 
my last will in bis bille. 14*5 Paston Lett. 5 I. 21. I send 
you, closed in this bille the copie of un frendly letlre. 
c 1460 Stans Pucr 92 in Babees Bk. u868) 32 Go, litel bille, 
bareyn of eloquence, Fray yonge children that the shal see 
or Reede, etc. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, xi, Every thing .. 
expressed in this bill of peticion. 1531 W. T. Episi. John 
10 It is called, .an Epistle because it is sent as a letter or a 
byll. 1599 11 akluyt l ”oy. 11 .1. 25 To cast ouer the wals into 
thecampeof the Christians, certaine bils written in Hebrue, 
Greeke, and Inline. 1727 Swift Furth. Acc. E. Curll 
Wks. 1755 111 . 1. 156 To whom he gave the following bill 
of directions, where to find them. 1755 Magens Insurances 
II. 122 A Bill containing the Reasons of the Citation shall 
be left with the Person that is summoned, or at his House. 

+ b. A letter or 9 bull ’ of the Bope. Obs. 

1450 Myrc 700 All b a * falsen the popes lettres or billes or 
scales. C1500 Cocke Lorelles B. 7 The pope darlaye hath 
graunted in his byll That euery brother may do what he 
wylL 

t C. A writing circulated reflecting upon any 
person ; the analogue of the later printed pamphlet 
or lampoon. Obs. 

1424 Paston Lett. 4. 1 .13 Manaces of deth .. maden .. by 
.. billes rymed in partye. 1532 More Confnt. Tindale 
Wks. 622/1 By sclaunderous bylies blowe abrode an euyl 
noughty tale. 1542 Udall Erastn. Apoph. 11S77) 273 Au¬ 
gustus had written a £rcai ragmans rewe, or bille, to be 
soung on Pollio in derision and skome of hvm by name. 
*553 87 Foxe A. % M. (1596) 8x2/2 Many billes and rimes 
were set forth in diuers places against them. 

+ d. A deed. Obs. 

1548 Forrest Pleas. Poes. 95 And then I dare to this Byll 
sett my hande. c 1590 Marlow e Faust, v. 74 Consummatum 
cst; this bill is ended. 1613 R. C. Table Alph., Scednle, 
obligation, or bill of ones hand. 

12 . A formal document containing a petition to 
a person in authority ; a written petition. Obs. 

[1321 Liber Custom; ( Rolls Ser.) 379 Come ils eient requis 
par bille a voi Justices eiraunr en la Tour de Loundres re- 
medie dun tort. - } 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xiii. 247 Hadde iche 
a elerke hat con the write 1 wolde caste hym [the pope] a bille. 
1423 Jas. I. King>sQ. Ixxxii, A warld of folk. .With billis in 
thaire handis, of one assent Vnto the luge thaire playntis to 
present. 1555 Fardle Radons 1. v. 56 In the morning .. it 
behoued him to peruse al lettres supplicacions, and billes. 
1681 N evi le Pla to Rediv. 111 Thatno Parliament should be 
dismist. till all the Petitions were answered; That is., till 
allthe Bills (which were then styled Petitions) were finished. 
1728 Pope Dune . 11. 89 All vain petitions .. Amus’d he 
reads, and then returns the bills. 

fb. A supplicatory address (not necessarily' in 
writing); a prayer, supplication, request. Obs. 

r 1386 Chaucer Doctors T. 166 Doth me right upon this 
pilous bille, In which 1 pleyne upon Virginius. ^1430 
Lydg. Bochas Vi. i. (1554) *45 b, This was the bille which y 
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John Bochas Made unto Fortune. 1570 Scot. Poems 16 th 
C. II. 234 Diligent to heir the pure mannisbill. 

t c. To put (up) a bill : to present a petition. 

1387 Trgvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. V. 141 The hishops at 
Nicaea, pulte up billes to )>e emperour. 1414 Brampton" 
Penit. Ps. xxviiL n And mekely puttyth to the this hylic. 
145a Pas ton Lett. I. *53, I ccad yow a copy of the bylle 
that my Lord of Yorke put unto the Kynge. 

3 . The draft of an Act of Parliament submitted 
to the legislature for discussion and adoption as 
an ‘Act.’ Historically, this has passed through 
the senses of a. A petition to the Sovereign, as in 
sense 2 ; b. A petition, containing the draft of 
the act or statute prayed for; c. The draft act 
without the petitionary form, as is now the case 
with all Public bills, or such as affect the interests 
of the public generally. Private bills, i.e. such 
as grant relief to or confer privileges upon indi¬ 
viduals or corporations, are still introduced in the 
form of petitions. The nature and scope of a 
bill is expressed by such phraseology as ‘ a bill to 
reform the representation of the people,’ ‘a Bill of 
Indemnity,’ a ‘Reform Bill,’ ‘Manchester Water¬ 


works Bill.' 

[136a Langl. P. PI A. v. 45 Thcnne cam pees in-to par- 
lenient and putte vp a bylle, How wrong wilffullich 
hadde hus wif for-leyen, 1484 Act 1 lien. I II (1780) X. 
App. 103 Item qumdam alia Billa .. cum cedula cidcin an- 
nexa exhibita fuit coram Domino Rege in Farliamento pra> 
dicto. ] 15x2 Act 4 Hen. VI 11 , viii. Bream., To putte forth 

certeyn hylles in this present parliament. 1577 87 Harrison 
England 11. viii. (1877! 176 The clerke of the parlemcnl, 
whose office is to read the billes. 1598 Shahs. Merry IV , 

11. i. 29 lie Exhibit a Bill in the Parliament fur the pulling 
downe of men. 1709 London Gaz. No. 4534/1 A Mes¬ 
sage to the House of Commons., to desire the House 
tu come up .. to be present at the passing the said Bills 
into Acts. 1798 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 217 Con¬ 
gress has nothing of any importance before them, except 
the bill on foreign intercourse. 1813 Pari. Deb. in Examiner 
21 May 328/x [lie] moved, that the Insolvent Debtors’ Bill 
be re-committed. 1858 Ld. St. Leonaros Handy Bk. Prop. 
Law xxi. 163 The bill.. passed the House of Lords. 1884 
Gladstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7 We knew ..that the 
Bill must remain a Bill, and could never have become an 
Act of Parliament. 

+ 4 . Law. A written statement of a case; a 
pleading by the plaintiff or defendant (but gene¬ 
rally by the former), e.g. a bill of complaint in 
Chancery; an indictment. Obs. cxc. in certain 
phrases, chiefly, To find a true bill, to ignore the 
bill , said of a Grand Jury, whose duly it is, in 
criminal Assizes, to declare that there is, or is not, 
sufficient evidence to justify the hearing of a case 
before the judge and ordinary jury. 

<r 1400 Macnoev. XV. 172 Both partyes writen here Causes in 
2 Billes. c 1480 Black Bk. Admiralty (Rolls) I. 305 [Les 
qucrelles et billes de lappellant el du deffeadanl seront 
plaidees a la court.] transl. The quarell and the bijlcs of 
the appellant and of the defendant shall be pletid in the 
Court. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, vii, J unices..have auctorite 
.. to here and determyn the reherced causes .. upon bill 
before theym. 1531 Act 23 Hen. VIII, xv, Anyaccion, bill, 
or playnt of trespace. 1607 Cowell Interpr., Bille is. , 
a declaration io writing, that expresseth either the griefe 
and the wrong that the complaynant hath suffered, by the 
party complayned of, or els some fault, that the party com- 
playned of, hath committed against some law or statute of 
the common wealth. Ibid. Ignoramus, is a word properly 
vsed by the Grand Enqueat.. and written vpon the bill. 
1660 Stanley Hist. Philos A 1701) 89/1 Anytus .. procured 
Melitus to prefer a bill against him. 1788 J. Powell Devises 
(1827) II. 485 SirT. Plumer, M.R.. .accordingly dismissed 
the bill. . 

b. Scotch Ijnu. Any summary application by 
way of petition to the Court of Session. 

f 5 . A wrilten list or catalogue, an inventory. 
Obs. exc. in specific combinations. 

<11340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866)7 The ahbotle tuke ]>at 
byll pat j>ay ware wrettyn in and lukede thareonc. a 1400 
Cov. Myst. (1841) 41 Synnc.. scrapyth hym out of lyvys 
bylle, That blyssyd book. <11500 E. E. Misc. (1855) 64 
Thay schalle be wryttyne in a bylle. 1523 Lo. Berners 
Frotss. I. xviii.26Than the knyghtis .. made a byll of their 
horses, and suche other stuffe as they had lost. 1605 Shahs. 
Macb. 111. i. iot Whereby he does receiue Particular addi¬ 
tion, from the Bill, That writes them all alike. 

fb. Med. A list of drugs, etc. to be mixed to 
form a medicine, a medical prescription or recipe. 

1529 More Com/, agst. Trib . t. Wks. 1142/2 After the 
billes made by the greate physicion God, prescrybynge the 
medicines hymselfe. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xliv. 
(t 612) 209 Physitians bylies not Patients but Apothecaries 
know. 1663 Butler llud. 1. 1. 603 Like him that took the 
Doctor’s BUI And swallow’d it instead o’ th’ Pill- 1754 
Smellie Midwif. III. 540 The Apothecary .. went home 
to bring the bills. 

c. Naut. A list of persons appointed to duties. 

1830 Marryat King's Own xiii, Turn the hands up 10 

muster by the quarter-bill. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast xxiu. 
69 Each man had his station. A regular tacking and wear¬ 
ing bill was made out. 

d. Typogr. A scale or list of the proper quan¬ 
tities of each letter required for a fount. 

18*4 J. Johnson Typoer. II. 29 We will now give .. a re¬ 
gular bill, perfect in all Us sorts, *875 \Jrk Diet. Arts 111 . 
640 Typefounders have a scale or bill, as it is called, of the 
proportional quantity of each letter required for a fount. 

6 . A note of charges for goods delivered or 
services rendered, in which the cost of each item 
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is separately stated; also known as a bill of 
parcels. 

In modern use, confined in this sense lo the professions 
and to retail trade, and implying a demand for payment. In 
wholesale transactions, an ‘invoice,’ containing the usual 
particulars of a bill, is supplied on delivery of the p>ods, 
and the formal demand for payment is made by a state¬ 
ment of account ’ sent in when the money is due. Bui is 
however often loosely used for ‘ invoice,' and vice versa. 

1420 E. E. Wills (1882) 53 pat [they] be paied of their 
billes for makyng off a liuerey. 1526 Tisdale Luke xvi. 6 
Take thy bill .. and wryte fiftie. 1600 B. Jonson hv. Man 
out 0/Hunt. iv. v, Farewell, good haberdasher. Well, now, 
Master Snip, let me see your bill. 1671 Lex Tahonis 10 
Apothecaries Bills, which .. amount lo very great Sums. 
1712 Loud. Gaz. No. 5079/3 Several other Notes and Bills 
of Parcels. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, lv, I did myself 
the pleasure of discharging the bill. 1837 Dickens Ttekw. 
x, Call a hackney-coach directly,and bring this lady s bill. 

t 7 . A label. Obs. 

1474 Caxton C/tesse 130, I haue pul on eche keye a bylle 
and writyng. 1600 Shahs. A. V. L. 1. ii. 131 Three proper 
yong men .. With bils on their ncckes. 

8. A written or printed advertisement to be 
passed from hand to hand (hence also called hand¬ 
bill), or posted up or displayed in some prominent 
place ; a poster, a placard. 

1480 Cax ion Chron. Eng. ccxiit. 199 The scottes made a 
bylle that was fastned vpon the chirche dores uf seynt 
petre. 1563 Grinual in btrype Life (18211 122 [They] did 
then daily, but especially on the holidays, set up their 
bills, inviting to plays. 1599 Shahs. Mach Ado 1.1. 3? 
set vp his tills here in Messina, and challenged Cupid at 
the flight. 1621 Molle Canurar. Liv. Libr. iv. xv. 291 It 
was cried to be hired or sold, and Bils were set up to that 
purpose. 1666 Petys Diary 11879) IV. *93 Walked .. to the 
Temple thinking to have been a play .. but there missing 
of any bills concluded there was none. 1678 N. Waxlry 
Wond. v«. xxix. 610/2 Bills set upon the Church-doors to 
inquire for things fust. 1710 Addison Taller No. 240 7* 6 
To be seen both upon the Sign where lie lived, and m the 
Bills which he distributed. 1727 Swift Gulliver 11. 11, Pul 
out bills in the usual form, containing an exact description. 
1836 Dickens Sk. Boz iii, A newly-posted bill informed ua 
the house was again 4 To Let.’ 

J- b. An announcement to be publicly read. Obs. 
1642 Scots Scouts Disc, in Phoenix (1732) I. 464 One Sun¬ 
day, at one Mr. Shute’sParish Church, a Bill was delivered 
that John Commonwealth of England, being sick of the 
Scots Disease, desires the Prayers of the Congregation. 
1727 Swift Earth. Acc. E. Curil Wks. 1735 HI. l.. 135 She 
privately put a bill into several churches, desiring the 
prayers of the congregation for a wretched stationer. 

— 9 . .More fully Bill of Exchange) A written order 
by the writer or ‘drawer* to the ‘drawee’ (the 
person to whom ii is addressed) to pay a certain 
sum on a given date to the ‘drawer,’ or to a third 
person named in the bill, known as the ‘ payee.’ 

A true bill of exchange i> given in consideration of value 
received (and this is usually slated upon the bill', but a lull 
is sometimes drawn, not against value received, but merely 
as a means of raising money on credit, and is then known 
as an Accommodation Bill (see Accommodation 8'. 

1579 Fenton Guitciard. vi. 11399)237 The merchants mak¬ 
ing difficultie.. lo accept the billes of exchange that were 
sent out of Fraunce. :66i Diary 27 Mar., I did get him 

lo promise ine some money upon a bill of exchange 1682 
Scaklett Exchanges 23. Guardian No.s He 

gave me a bill upon his goldsmith in London. 1768 Black- 
stone Corum. II. 466. 1809 R. Langforu Introd. Trade 

20 An Inland Bill is when the drawer and person drawn 
upon live in the same country or kingdom. 1848 1 hacke- 
ray Van. Fair xviii, His bilks were protested; his act of 
bankruptcy formal. 1880 B. Prick in Erasers Mag. May 
668 Bills impart a valuable convenience to trade . they bor¬ 
row the goods without payment for a time more or less long. 

- f b. Loosely used for: A promissory note. Obs. 
Hence, Bill of debt or bill obligatory : a bill ac¬ 
knowledging a debt and promising to meet it at 
a specified date. Also applied (with specification) 
to various promises to pay at a future date, or at 
sight, issued by Banks, and by the Government ; 
cf. Bank-bill, Exchequer Bill. 

1613 Dekkf.r Bankrouts Batuj. Wks. i88.ps Ill- 371 
Next, came in Bils obligatory, a thousand in a cluster. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. Philemon 19, I here give thee a Bill 
under my hand, that I will repay all that he oweth thee. 
1711 Loud. Gaz, No. 4869/3 Navy, Victualling, Ordnance, 
and Transport Bills. 1721 King's Sp. 19 Oct. in Lorul. Gaz. 
The Navy and Victualling Bills are at very high Discount. 

10 . With specification : Bill of fare, a list of 
dishes to be served at a banquet, or which may 
be ordered at a restaurant (in the latter case with 
the prices attached), a ‘menu’ ; often fig. a pro¬ 
gramme ; bill of health, an official certificate 
given to the master of a vessel sailing from a port 
liable to infection, stating whether at the time of 
sailing any infectious disease existed on board or 
in ihe port (hence a clean bill : one certifying 
total absence of infection; suspected or touched 
bill, foul bill) ; also a similar document required of 
travellers in some foreign ports; bill of lading, 
an official detailed receipt given by the master of 
a merchant vessel to the person consigning the 
goods, by which he makes himself responsible for 
their safe delivery to the consignee. This docu¬ 
ment, being Ihe legal proof of ownership of the 
goods, is often deposited with a creditor as secu¬ 
rity for money advanced; cf. Charter-party ; 


+ bill of mortality or weekly bill, a periodically 
published official return of the deaths (later, also 
of the births) in a certain district; such a return 
began to be published weekly by the London 
Company of Parish Clerks in 1592 for 109 parishes 
in and around London ; hence this district (the pre¬ 
cise limits of which were often modified) became 
known as ‘ within the bills of mortality ’; bill of 
sale, a written instrument effecting a transfer of per¬ 
sonal property; spec, a document given as security 
for money borrowed, authorizing the lender to seize 
the property in case of the non-payment of the 
money by a specified time^ bill of sight, per¬ 
mission from the custom-house officers to land 
goods for inspection in their presence, when, from 
want of precise information, the consignee is un¬ 
able to enter them accurately; bill of storo (see 
quots.); t bill of sufferance see quot.). Also 
bill of attainder, attorney ( letter of attorney), 
bill of conformity, credit, debt, discharge, exceptions, 
indictment, payment, receipt, remembrance , review, 
rights , etc. for which see these words. 

(1577 87 Harrison England 11. xv. (18771 272 Which "hill 
[of diahea] .'iomt doo call a memorial!.] 1636 Massinger 
Bash/. Lm’crs F’rok, Tis no crime .. I o plenae so many 
with one hill of fare. 1748 Mrs. S. Harrison ffouse-kprs. 
Pockot-bk. Prcf., The Bill of Fare ia a new anti admirable 
contrivance. 1861 Mrs. Bekton Bk. Houselt. Managem. 
954 A menu or bill of fare should be laid by the side of 
each guest. 1644 Evelyn Mcrn. 12 Oct., Having procur’d 
a "bill of health without which there is 110 admission at any 
towne in Italy) we embarq’d on the 12th. *753 Hasway 

yVrt-A(17621 1 . v. lx. 270 Upon his giving us a bill of health, 

I went on board. 1851 M Cullocii Diet. Comm. 1084 Were 
the said lulls of health clean, unclean, or suspected V 1599 
Hakluyt II. 11. 44 We .. caused one of them to fetch yp 
his 'bils of lading. 1627 Caim. Smith Seaman $ Gram, xiii 
62 Come aboord .. with their .. cockei, or bils of loading. 
1875 J kvons Money (187S 1 207 A bill of lading entitles the 
legal holder of it to certain cases or packages of goods. 
1645 Bp Hall R rated. Discontent. 26 Pleasure dies in the 
birth, and is not therefore worthy to come into this ‘bill 
of Mortality. 1681 Loud. Gaz. No. 1651/4 The second of 
September was taken up wilhin the Bills of Mortality, a 
Deal Box. 1698 Congreve Way of IV. 111. xv, We could 
have the gazette .. and the Weekly Bill. I 7°9 Sifkle 
Tatter No. 54 .■ 7 Living wilhin the Bills ol Mortality. 
1724 Abstr.Act 10 Goo. /. in Lond. Gaz. No. 6.170,7 All Cho¬ 
colate, .must be brought to be stamped, .within the Weekly 
Bills in 14 Days. 1854 Thackeray Xrtviernes viii, He was 
as scrupulously whited as any sepulchre in tin; whole bills 
of mortality. 1608 Dekkek Potman Lond. W ks. ^Grosartj 
111. 150 By "bils of sale .. get the goods of honest Citizen, 
into their hands. 1765 Phil. Trans. LV. 46 He sold ihe 
boy to his present master .. I saw the bill of sale. 1875 
Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. ed. 2(225 I he Bill of Sale is 
the instrument by which a \ es-el is transferred to a pur¬ 
chaser 1852 M Cullocii Diet. Comm. 147 ‘The East India 
Company are authorised .. to enter goods by ’bill of sight. 
1670 Blount I.aw Diet ., 'Bill of Store, is akindof Licence 
granted at the Custom-house to Merchants, or others, to 
carry such Stores or Provision as are necessary for theii 
Voyage Custom-free. 1833 Ait 3 Will. 11 , lii, It shall be 
lawful to re-import into the United Kingdom .. any goods 

. which shall have been legally exported .. and to enter 
the same by bill of store. 1670 Blount Laze Di< t., ' Bill of 
sufferance , is a Licence granted at the Custom-house tu a 
Merchant, to suffer him to trade from une English Port to 
another, without paying Custom. 

11 . Comb, and Attrib., as (in sense 8 bill- 


poster , - sticker , -sticking, -patched, etc.; (in sense 9 
bill-book , - broker, - broking , - discounter , - holder , 
-trade', (in sense 2) \ bill-maker \ bill chamber 
(sense 4), a department of the Scottish Court of 
Session, to which suitors may repair at all times 
(including vacations' in emergencies requiring sum¬ 
mary proceeding; bill-h.ea.ci (sense 6), paper ruled 
for a tradesmans bills, having his name, etc. printed 
at the top. 

1774 Henley in Phil. Trans. LXIV. 426 A large book . 
ruled in the manner of a ’bill-book, uaed by tradesmen. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput <y S. iv. 58 The ’bill- 
brokers can tell how nearly the debts of different countries 
balance each other. 1764 Wesley Jrnl. 2 July (1827) III. 
179 That wretched trade of ’bill-broking. 1857 Sat. hev. 
Ill. 345 To create a fortune by banking, brewing, or ’bill- 
broking. 1866 Crump Banking 135 A very common custom 
among bankers. .who alyle themselves ‘bill-discounters. 1847 
C. Aooison Contracts n.v. § z (1883) 783 Securities, .avail¬ 
able to the ’bill-holders if both drawer and acceptor become 
insolvent. 1529 More Supplic. Souls Wks. 302 ‘They had 
leuer see theire ’bylmaker burned, than their supplicacion 
spedde. 1599 .Makston Sco. ViUanii 111. ix. 218 Th' Ape.. 
is as maleconteni As a ’bill-patch't doore. 1864 limes z\ 
Dec., A corps of * bill-posters, painters, etc., to put adver¬ 
tisements on the prominent rocks. 1774 Wcstm. Mag. 11. 
323’Bill-stickers, pickpockets, and chimney-sweepers. 1863 
Shirley Xugx Crit. § 2. 117 Written in large and prominent 
type, like that employ'd by “bill-stickers. 1864 23 

Mar. 6 With . .the progress of civilisation, ’bill-sticking has 
expanded intobill-posterism. 179* Wksuw Wks .,1872 VIII. 
309 That base practice of raising money by coining notes 

(commonly called the “bill-trade). f 

Bill, sbA rare. [For beet, beeal, dial, form of 

Bell, Bellow.] Bellowing; Ihe boom of the bittern. 

1789 Words w. Even. Walk 21 When first the bittern’s 
bollow bill Was beard. 

Bill (bil), v.l [f. Bill jA*] Irans. Io work 
at or on with a bill; to hoe, hack, chop, lop. 

c 1440 Promp. Pant. 36 Byllen wythe in alt ok y*, ligonizo. 
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rnarro. 1647 II, More Ad Paron. Poems 319 Busily bill¬ 
ing the rough outward rinde. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle 
xix. 534 A small footpath that had been billed in the bush. 

Bill, v 2 Forms: 3 billen, 4 bilen, 5 byll-en, 
-yn, (bollyn), 7 bile, 6- bill. [f. Bill sb. 2 ] 

+ 1. intr. To strike with the bill; to peck. Obs. 
cmo Bestiary 8a in O. E. Misc. 3 Danne go 5 he [the 
eagle] to a ston, and he billed der on, billed til his bee biforn 
haue <5 de wrengde forloren. 1398 The vis a Barth. De P. R. 
xn. xxxii, The sparow .. bitch and bileth I1535 byllythj for 
to haue nestes of swalowes. c 1440 Prowp. Parv . 36 Bollyn 
or jowyn [ v.r. byllen or iobbyn] wythe the bylle as byrdys, 
rostro. a 1678 Marvell Unfort. Lovers As one cormorant 
fed him, still Another on his heart did bill, 
f b. Irons. with out, away, etc. 

1496 Dives fr Pau/>. <W. de W.}iv. iii. 163/1 She 1 the Pelly- 
canejbeteth & bylleth and casteth them out of her company. 

2 . To stroke bill with bill (as doves). 

i$9* Shaks. Pen. 4 Ad. 366 Like two silver doves that sit 
a-billing. 1637 Heywood Dialogues 309, I observ'd but late 
Two Turtles bill, and either court it's mate. 1687 Dryoes 
Hind <$* P. in. 950 Voracious Birds, that hotly Bill and 
breed. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (4863*30Two 
doves billing upon the roof above. 

3 . Irans/. To caress, make show of affection; 
usually (of reciprocal action) to bill and coo. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. y Cr. in. ii. 60 What, billing againe ? 1678 
Butler Had. in. i. 687 Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 
Like Philip and Mary on a shilling. 1712 Steele S/eet. 
No 300 T 1 Tom Fatfdle and his pretty spouse wherever 
they come are billing at such a Rate. 1854 Thacker\y 
/eweowes 1 . 395 Jenoy and Jessamy .. billing and cooing 
in an arbour. 

Bill, v.'t [f. Bill sb.'i] 

f 1 . trans. To enter (in a bill, book, catalogue, 
account, or reckoning^. Obs . 

c 1305 Leg. Holy Rood (1871.1138 Pardoun in book is billed. 
1615 Bp. Hall Content. 11643* 58 There is none of all our 
cates here, but must be billed up. 1629 H. Burton Babel 
no Beth. 52 The Authours billed and catalogued by Brierly. 
1656 JF.NgYN On Jude 1845' 85 The impenitent are billed and 
booked by God, and at length God will call in his debts. 

b. U. S. To enter in a railway book or way-bill ; 
to ‘ book.’ 

1867 Vermont Rep. XL. 326 l‘he station agent, .billed the 
plaintiff's goods through to C. 1881 Chicago Times 16 Apr., 
There were four hundred cars of grain billed to St. Louis-. 
1883 St. James's Cm. 15 Mar., It was a young lady., 
about nineteen years of age, and billed from Selma, Ala¬ 
bama, to New York. 

f 2 . To enter (a person) in a list (e.g. of soldiers 
for service), to enroll. Obs. 

M 6 ? Capgrave Chron. (18381 27S And office res inquired 
whi he was so bold for to billc hem. 1542 Udall Erasrn. 
Atoph. 190a There was one persone bewraied, that had 
billed hymself in the noumbreofthc sickefolkes. 1567 Grin- 
[ml Let. Wks. (1843* 292 He might bill three or four grave 
men, whereof her Majesty might make choice. 1633 T. 
Adams Exp. 2 Pet. ii. 3 As if they were booked, enrolled, 
and billed to this confusion. 

+ 3 . To make (one) the subject or object of a 
bill : to libel, lampoon : to indict; to petition. Obs. 

c 1450 Pol. Poems 1859 II. 228 Yt is myche lesse harme 
to bylle thanne to kylle, 1537 State Papers lien. Vlll , I. 
547 We haue neither billed any suche nomber of persounes 
.. ne purpose to call uppeany oon persoune. 1728 Ramsay 
Wks. (1848) III. 137 Poor Pousies .. bill’d the judge, that 
he wad please To give them the remaining cheese. 

4 . To announce or advertise by bill. 

1694 R. L'Kstranc.c Tables cccc. ed. 61420 A Composition 
that he Bill'd about, under the name of a Sovereign Anti¬ 
dote. 1871 Daily Nczos 21 Mar., At the Opera to-night 
Flick und Flock is * billed.’ 1884 Munch. Exam. 1 Oct. 5/5 
The leading feature of the Pall Mall Gazette ‘ special *.. so 
loudly billed to-night. 

5 . To plaster over, occupy, or crowd with bills. 
1851 Househ. Wds. II. 601 All traces of the broken win¬ 
dows were billed out, the doors were billed across. 1884 
Harpers Mag. Sept. 509/2 The .. agent thought this town 
.. would be a good place for his man, and so he ‘ billed ’ it. 

Bill, obs. Sc. form of Bull. 

Billable (bi’lab’l), <z. rare— 1 , [f. Bill 4 
-able.] Liable to be served with a bill; indictable. 

1579 Rep. Commis. Border Causes in Egerton Papers 234 
Certifying such as shall resett the same upon their ground, 
that they shalbe billable for their so doing. 

Billage bi’led.^), sb . A variant of Bilge. 

1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 4 A ships Billage 
is the breadth of the floore when she doth lie aground. 1708 
Harris Lexicon Techtt., Bildge, of a Ship, is the bottom of 
her Floor .. and Billage is the breadth of her Floor when 
she lies aground. 

BiTlage, v. [See prec.] To Bilge. 

1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 41 The ship may 
.. Billage on a rocke. 1628 Dicby Voy. Medit. 43 My 
boate was biltaged and all of vs tumbled in the sea. 

Billament, variant of Biliment, Obs. 
Billander, obs. form of Bilaxder. 
tBiTlard. Obs. ot dial. [Derivation unknown : 
it is not easy to connect it in sense with F. billard 
stick with a knob or hook.] 

1 . The Coal-fish, a fish allied to the Cod ; cf. 
Billet sbA 

1661 Ray I tin. (1760) 173 There are the same sorts of Fish 
taken at Whitby as at Scarborough ; and some others they 
named to us, as Dabs, Billards. 1733 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp.,Billard, in ichthyology,an English name for the young 
fish of the coal-fish .. up to a certain size. 1865 Couch 
Brit. Fishes HI. 84. 

2 . (See quot.) [probably distinct from i.] 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric . (1681) 32a Billard is io some 


places used for an imperfect or Bastard Capon. 1674 Ray 

S. 4 E. C. Wds. 59 Billard , a Bastard Capon. Suss. 
Billards, obs. form of Billiards. 

Billbergia, bilbergia. [Named after 

Bill berg, a Swedish botanist.] A genus of orna¬ 
mental and fragrant epiphytes (N.O. Rromeliacex'), 
natives of the forests of tropical America. 

1858 Penny Cycl. 2nd Supp. 66/1 Billbcrgia, a genus of 
plants., all natives of South America. . 188a Garden 17 
June 428/2 The cultivation of Bilbergias is so very simple. • 

Billberry, variant of Bilberry. 

Billed, ppl. a. [f. Bill sb. 1 and 2 .] Furnished 
with a bill; having a beak, spike, etc. (Usually 
in composition, as long-, broad-, soft-billed , etc.) 

1390 Langl. Rich. Redeles, iii. 37 All billid breddis fml 
bough spareth. 1513 Douglas A’ineis xt. xiii. 20 The weill 
stelit and braid billit ax. 1582 D. Inckam Xarr. in Arb. Gar¬ 
ner V. 257 It is bigger than a goose, billed like a showeler. 
1625 Bacon Goodness, Ess. (Arh. 1 201 A longc.Billed Fowle. 
1770 G. White .'Selborne xxxvi, Hard-billed birds subsist on 
seeds. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 385 Dentirostres, or 
toothcd-billcd Birds, which are characterized by a notch or 
tooth near the extremity of the upper mandible. 

Billement(e, variant of Bii.iment. Obs. 
t Bi ller. Sc. Obs. pa. K. belter, in 16th c. also 
bellier rain.] ? A ram. 

11560 A. Scott Monet h May, In May gob damosells 
and dammis In gardynnis grein to play lik lammis, Sum at 
the barris thay brace like billers. 

Billers, variant of Bilders. 

Billet (bidet , sb} Forms: 5 bylet, 5-6 bil- 
lelte, 6 billot, billotte, 7 bullet, 6- billet. 
[ME. and AF. bilhtte , AngloL. blllclta, dim. of 
bill a, billc , Bill sbA (But billctc occurs also in 
continental OF., apparently as a variant of bullete , 
in med.L. bulletin , dim. of L. bulla ; and this may 
have contributed to the Eng. formA] 

+ 1 . gen . A short written document; a small 
paper, notice, or note ; a label. Obs. 

(1317 in Dugdale’s Monast. Augl. I. 654 Secundum quod 
contineiur in quadam billetia inter sigillum & scriptum ante 
consignalionein afFixa.] t 1440 /'romp. Pari'. 36 Bvlet, 
scrowu [t\ r. Billc), walrnulu. 1495 Act ix Hen. /'//, 
v § 2 Acquietaunce, writynges, bilies, or billeitis, wherby it 
may appere. .[that] thcscid Commyssioners.. have recei ved 
the somme. 1555 Fardle Fat ions iff iv. 142 The! carted 
vppon their foreheades . .jpretie billettrs of Paper .. the>e 
were called their l’hilacterics. 

+ b. A bill of fare. Obs. rare. 

1577 Harrison England 11. xv. 0877* 272 Which hill [of 
dishe>) some doo cali a mernoriall, other a billet. 

2 . spec. A short informal letter, a ‘ note.’ arch . 

1579 Fenton Guieeiard. v. (1599* 2x8 Writing to him 
billets and letters full of office and humanitic. a 1674 
Ci.akendon Hist. Rcb . III. x. 58 The Ring ..receiv’d little 
Billets, or Letters .. without any Name, which advertised 
him of wicked designs upon his life. 1712 Steele Spect. 
No. 306 w 2 The Lady, .writ this Billet to her Lover. 1807 

T. Jem eksox Corr. (1S30) 78 Once in a winter, he usually 
wrote him a billet of invitation to dine. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 49 Carrying billets backward and forward 
between his patron and the ugliest maids of honour. 1877 
Merivale Rom . Triune;', viii. 166 They thrust billets into 
his hand, inscribed ‘ Brutus, thou sleepest.' 

t 3 . A written permission to enter a theatre, 
public place, etc.; an order, a pass. Obs. or arch. 

1697 C'tess T>'Annoys Trav. (1706) 33 Although 1 had a 
Pa^port . I was oblig’d to take a Billet from the Toll- 
Iluuse. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris 33s The conductor exa¬ 
mined the billets of admission [to the catacombs). 1823 
Lamb Elia Scr. 1 xvi. 11865’! 124 A pretty liberal issue of 
those cheap billets in Brindley’s easy autograph. 

4 . Mil. An official order requiring the person to 
whom it is addressed to provide board and lodging 
for the soldier bearing it. (The ordinary modem 
sense.) Hence billet-master, the official whose 
duty it is to make out billets ; billet-money, the 
cost of quartering soldiers; also fig. Every bullet 
has its billet (i.e. its destination assigned): only those 
arc killed whose death Providence has ordained. 

1644 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. 11 . 649 That no Billet shall 
be granted upon any of the Inhabitants without their con¬ 
sent. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6152/3 His Officers and Soldiers ; 
who were by those Billets dispersed into Quarters in several 
Parts of the Town. i8ix Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. 
VU. 140 A Billet is a legal order from a competent autho¬ 
rity to the person to whom it is addressed to provide lodging 
for the bearer of it. 1640-4 Kin/s Sp. in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. m. (1692) I. 614 That which is owing to this County 
for Billet-Money. 1765 Wesley Jrnl. 6 June, He never re¬ 
ceived one wound. So true is the odd saying of King Wil¬ 
liam, that ‘every bullet has its billet’ 

+ 5 . A voting-paper used in voting by ballot. 
Act of Billets (Scotch Pari. 1662): a measure by 
which the twelve persons excepted from the King’s 
Indemnity were to be chosen by secret voting. 

1627 Lisanderty Cal. ix. 195 Three billets were made with 
their tbree names which were all put in to a cask. 1676 W. Row 
Contn. BlaiVsA utobiog. 450 That ..unjust,unreasonable,and 
illegal Act of Billets, c 1690 Lauderdale Speech in Macken¬ 
zie Mem. 8s Some Republicks use the Billet, or tbe Ballot, 
in giving places. 1781 J. Moore ViaoSoc. It. (1790* I. xi. 
121 Each elector .. throws a little billet into an um .. On 
this billet is inscribed the person’s name. 

|| 6. A bank-note. [French ; used by Carlyle for 
local colouring.] 

1837 Carlyle Fr . Rev. I. v. iii. 207 Billets of a new Na¬ 
tional Bank. 


BILLET. 

\ See other senses which may belong here, at the 
end of Billet sb.' 2 

Bi llet, sb.~ Also 4-6 billette, 5 bylet, 5-6 
belet, 6 byllet, 8 billot, [a. F. billette (OF. 
billete), and billot, diminutives of bille ‘trunk of 
a tree, length of round timber’ ; in 12th c. med.L. 
billa and bill us * branch, trunk of a tree’: of un¬ 
known origin. (The Celtic derivation given by Lit- 
tre aud others is erroneous. The alleged Irish bille 
i trunk of a tree,’ is only one of the innumerable fig¬ 
ments of O’Reilly’s Dictionary. Whitley Stokes.)] 

I . A thick piece of wood cut to a suitable length 
for fuel. 

1 1361 in Ryraer's Focdera VI. 316 Quatuor Milia Billelo- 
rum .. Emi & Provided.] c 1440 Promp. Pari>, 36 Bylet, 
schyde, tedula. 1635 W. Austin Medit. 36 Surely many 
stickes together, burne more vehemently, then a single 
Billet. 1748 Anson Voy. 11. ii. 133 Some of our men. .were 
employed in cutting down trees, and splitting them into 
billets. 1846 Prescott Ford. 4 Is. II v. 349 He slept on 
the ground with a billet of wood for his pillow. 

fb .collect. Wood so cut for fuel ; billet-wood. Obs. 
1465 Mann. ^ Househ. Exp. 482 Payd-fore a cartfulle 
of belet at Eltam, ij*. viij<7. 1559 Fabyan vii. 705 The 
rnaior .. soldc to the poore people billet and faggot, by the 
peniworthe. 1642 Ciias. I in Let . Student Ox/. 1 Where 
.. was fuell and billet enough. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1670 27 
The smaller trunchions .. make billet, bavinc, and coals. 

+ c. Fire-wood of size regulated by law. Obs. 

1502 Arnold Chron. (1811 > 98 Item that euery Esex belet 
of one |shidel contayn in lengith with the Carf iij fote and 
half of assise and in gretnes in y 6 middes xv inches. 1542 3 
Act 34-35 Hen. Vlll, iii, The vntrewc lengthe and quan¬ 
tise of faggotle talwood, and billette. 1581 Lambarde 
Eiren. u. vn. {1588) 208. 

2 A ,thiuk; btick used as a weapon. + Single 
billet', single stick. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iv. iii. 58 Or they shall beat om 
my bruines with billets 1613 Beaum. & Fl. Captain 
11. i. 53/1 Fighting at single billet with a L arge-man. [1741 
Richardson Pamela (18241 1 . 88 Nan ..was taking up a 
billet to knock me on the head.) 

3 . A small bar of metal. + a. A ‘ bar ’ or ingot 
of gold or silver, b. Of iron or steel: see quot. 

[1353 Att. 27 Edw. Ill, ii. § 14 Plate dargent, billettes 
dor el tut autre maner dor.) 1670 Blount Laxu Diet., 
Billets 0/Gold, Wedges or ingots of Gold. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss. : Billet 1. Iron or steel, drawn Irom a pile, 
bloom, or ingot, into a small bar for further manufacture. 

a. A small bloom. 1883 Daily Xcws 8 Oct. 2/5 In Bessemer 
steel .. hoops and billets arc somewhat easier to buy. 

4 . Arch. An ornamental moulding used in Nor¬ 
man architecture, consisting of short cylindrical 
pieces placed lengthwise at regular intervals in 
hollow mouldings ; sometimes in two or more rows, 
breaking joint. Also allrib. 

183s T. Hope Hist. Ess. Archil, xiii. (1840) 1 . 139 Never 
extended beyond the jejune [orm of the lozenge .. or the 
zig-zag, and the billet. 1870 F. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 69 
Their billet ornamentation and its chequered shade. 1879 
Sih G. Scott Lect. Archil. 11.86 The chamfers of a string 
or label relieved with the billet or short piece of roll left 
projecting from them at intervals. 

5 . pi. Tbe excrements of a fox. ^cf. Billeting 3.) 
The following senses belong doubtfully to this 

or ihc prec. word. 

6. Her. A bearing of the shape of a rectangle 
placed on end. (Variously conjectured by early 
writers to represent a folded letter, a brick, and 
cloth of gold.) 

1592 Wyrley Armorie 153 A sillier fes 'tween many bil¬ 
lets gold. 1610 Guillim Heraldry iv. v. (1660* 279 This 
Billet in Armory is taken for a paper folded up in form of a 
letter. 1724 Ibid. fed.6) Diet., Billets ..Tresor Heraldique 
says, most Authors take them for Bricks. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl., Billets, in Heraldry, are supposed to represent pieces 
of cloth of gold or silver. 185a Miss Yonge Cameos 18771 

II. ii. 24 The eleven argent billets on their azure shield. 

+ 7 . iransf and fig Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 613, xii persones all ridyng on 
coursers barded and apparelled in white Sairin and blacke 
broched with gold and silver with cuttes and eulpynes 
muche after tawny and blacke Sattin Billotles. ri6oo 
G. Wyatt in Cavendish's Uoisey (1825) II. 200 So many 
cross billets of cunning polities, surmounted by the guiding 
providence of God. 

8. Saddlery, a. A strap which enters a buckle. 

b. A pocket or loop which receives the end of a 
buckled strap. 

1481-90 IIoTvard Househ. Bks. 195, Ij. peyr of brode 
reynys, and ii. Dew bellet-thongs. 1794 W. Felton Car. 
riages (1801) 1 .137 The tassels, the plated buckles, and the 
leather billets. Ibid. 138 The tassel, and the billet and 
buckle to complete it, is also 3J. 

9 . Comb, and Allrib., as billet-dealer , -wood, etc.; 
billet-head, a piece of wood at the bow of a 
whale-boat, round which the harpoon line runs; 
also ‘ a carved prow bending in and out, contrari¬ 
wise to the fiddle-head (scroll-head)’ Smyth Sailor s 
Word-bk.\ billet moulding = Billet sb.- 4. 

a 1625 Fletcher Noble Gent. nt. i. 35 There’s not the 
least of the * billet dealers But have it in measure delicate. 
1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast xxxv. 134 The cornucopia which 
ornamented her ^billet-head. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. 
xxiv. § 3 What is called the Norman ‘billet mouldiDg. 1759 
B. Maktin Nat. Hist. Eng. II. Norf. 70 A Fire of clean 
*Billet-wood. 177a Phil. Trans. LX 11 ,90 *Billet-wood for 
fewcl. 
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BILLON. 


Billet, sbA Also billit. [pcrh. a corruption 
of Billard ; perh. the correct form, and identical 
with prec. word.] A coal-fish, when one year old. 
Cf. Billard r. 

1769 Penn*ant Zool. III. 153 They [the fry of the coalfish) 
arc called at Scarborough Parrs , and when a year old, Bil¬ 
lets. 1831 J. Colf. Sc arbor. Guide 108 The principal fish.. 
for sale arc .. parr, billits, cole fish. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. 
Catal. 10 Mounted Lines for..Billet, and alt surface fish. 

Billet (bidet), V . Also 7 billit, billett. Pa. t. 
and pple. billeted, [f. Billet sb}] 

+1. trails. To enter in a list ; to enroll. Obs. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. iii. 48 The Centurions, and their 
charges distinctly billetted. .and to be on foot at an houres 
warning. 1618 Select. Hart. Misc. (1703I 218 He billetted 
the said pioneers for several ships, 1629 R. Hill Pat hut. 
Piety 1 . Pref. 1 1 Blessed and billeted up be they in Heaven. 

2 . To assign quarters to (soldiers) by a note or 
ticket; to quarter (troops) in, at. on, upon, with. 

1599 Nashe Lent, Stuffed 1871) to For ten weeks together 
this rabble-rout..are billetted with her. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 
11. iii. 386 Go where thou art Billited. a 1674 Clarendon 
Hist. Rcb. T. 1. 33 They refused to suffer the Soldiers to he 
billetted. upon them. 1849 Macaulay Hist.. Eng. I. i. 85 
Companies of soldiers were billeted on the people. 

b. gen. To assign or appoint quarters to ; to 
locate. (With 1837 cf. Billet sb} 4.) 

1606 Sylvester Du Bart as. Col unifies iv. it. ii. 64 3 In 
what bright starry Signc, th' Almighty dread, Daycs 
Princely Planet’s dnyly billeted. 1650 R. Gell Serin. 15 
We finde the twelve Tribes. .billeted according to the four 
Quarters of heaven. 1837 Dickens Pielni* xix, Shots., 
cast loose upon the world and billeted nowhere, 
t c. To give quarters to, lodge. Obs. 

*637 Quarles Elegy Wks. 18S1 Ilf. 15 Sorrow is the Guest 
Which I must enteriainc, and billet in my hrest. 

+ 3 . inlr. (for rejl.) To have quarters. Obs. rare. 

1628 in Parrs Lett . 400 <L.) He billets in my lodgings. 

4 . trans. To serve (a ]>crson) with a billet. 

1833 Marry at P. Simple xxiv, 'Conscripts!’ said the 
woman of the house..' 1 am billeted full already.' 

t 5 . To select by billet (see Billet r//. 1 5); to 
ballot. Obs. 

C1690 Sir G. Mackenzie Mem. AJT. Scotland 75 Lauder¬ 
dale.. askt the King. ‘What if they billet me, Sir?’..Then 
Lauderdale told him that he was billeted. 

II Billet-doux (bided/?*). [Fr.; = sweet note.] 
A love-letter. ^Vow usual \y jocular.) 

1673 Dhyokn Marr. & la Mode It. i. 261 He sings and 
dances en Fran?ois, and writes the billets doux to a miracle. 
(i 1688 Villi rus *Dk. Buckhin.) Ep. Julian Wks. 1705 II. 

? 4 Strephon’s Billet douxe's have made them sport. 1712 
/ope Rape Lock 1. 138 Here files of pins extend their shin¬ 
ing rows, Puffs, powders, patches, biblcs, billet-doux. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair iv, To see whether there was a 
billet-doux hidden among the flowers. 

Billete, -ette, -etty (bideti). Also 6 bil*, 
billettie, 9 billot^e, biilctt6e. [a. F. billete, in 
same sense, f. billet: see Billet sb:- 7.] 

Her. Charged with billets : see quot. 1766. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie it. 27 He besreth quarterly, 
Sable and Argent engrayled, Billettie. 1766 Porny Her- 
atdry {1787) Gloss., BilletP, Billetty .. is used in blazoning 
Billets that exceed ten. 1864 Bootell Heraldry Hist. <y 
.Pop.x'n. 33 A field semte of Billets is Bit let be. 

Billeted (bideted), ppl.a. [f. Billets, and j/>.] 
11 . Furnished with billets or strips of metal. Obs. 
i 5 i 6 T. H. Caussins Holy Crt. 189 The Cymball was .. 
composed of thinne plates of brasse, with certayne small 
barres of iron, fastned, and crosse billeted in the plates. 

2 . Quartered by billet. 

1628 Mouttdc/ord MSS. in Forster Gr. Remonstr. 221 The 
billeted souldiers. 1866 Mom. Star 12 July, In Saxony 
each billeted soldier pays five silbergroschen. 

Bi’lleter. [f. Billet v. + -er.] a. An officer 
who mates out billets, t b. A soldier with a 
billet. +c. One who selects by billet: see Billets. 5. 

1640-4 in Rushj<>. Hist. Coll. in. <1692) I. 206 Officers or 
Billiters of Souldiers, dead or run away. 1643 Bramhall 
IVks. 1842-4 111.450 So soon as he was gotten into Hull to 
fill their house with billetters. 1663 W. Sharp in Landcrd. 
Papers (1884) I. 127 The billcters may be disappoynted. 

Billeting bi detig), vbl. sb. [Consists of what 
are really different words f. Billet v. and sb.] 

1 . The quartering of soldiers by billet. 

1640 Petit, to King in Hart. Misc. 1181O VII. 215 Your 
subjects burdened with .. billeting of soldiers, and other 
military charges. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VI. 72 
As long as the system of billeting continues, 
f 2 . Selection by billet or voting-paper. Obs. 

1662 R. Law Mem. (1817) 12 An act of billating, by which 
he would have cut off some nobles in the land from all 
public trust. 1662 \V. Sharp in Lauderd. Pap. (1884) 1 . 
lvi, ’I he billeting being agreed to in the articles yesterday. 

3 . See quot. Cf. Billet sb.- 5.) 

1706 Phillips, Bi Hi ting, (among Hunters\ the Ordure, or 
Dung of a Fox. [So in B.vilf.y and later Diets,] 

4 . Billet ing-roll (Iron-working), a set of rollers 
for reducing smelted iron to the form of bars. 
Billetless, a. Without a billet. 

1868 Once a IVk. No. 14. 300 A billetless bullet from the 
old flint rifle. 

Bill-fish: see Bill sb . 2 

Billful bidful). As much as fills a bird’s bill. 
1616 Svrfl. & Markh. Countr. Farm 718 Giue her a birds 
l»ll full fourc times a day. 1863 Bcckland Cur. Nat. Hist. 
Ser. 11. 329 He takes a billfull of mud. 

Bill-hook (bidihukV [f. Bill sbJ + Hook j/F] 


A heavy thick knife or chopper with a hooked 
end, used for pruning, cutting brushwood, etc. 

1611 Cotgr., Rivereau .. a Welsh hooke, or hedging bill 
made with a hooke at the end.. wc call it a Bill-hookc. 1837 
IlowtTT Rur. Life vi. xviii. (1862 608 The billhook of the 
Midland counties, with a hack edge as well as a front one. 
1857 S. Osborn Qucdah ix. 118 Each carried a sharp bill 
hook, with which to cut his way through the underwood. 

Billiards (bidy&idz,, sb. pi. Also 6-7 halli¬ 
ards, 7 billarda, billiars, billyards. The sing, 
billiard is used only in comb, (see 2). [a. F. bil¬ 

lard. OF. also billart, the game ; so named from 
billard ‘ a cue/ orig. 4 a stick with curved end, a 
hockey-stick/ dim. of bille piece of wood, stick : 
see Billet sb.- and -aril In Eng. introduced only 
as the name of the game, and made pi. as in 
draughts.shiftlcs,bo~u'Is, and other names of games.] 

1 . A game played with small solid ivory balls on 
a rectangular tabic having a smooth clolh-covered 
horizontal surface, the balls being driven about, 
according to the rules of the game, by means of 
long tapering sticks called cues. 

1591 Spenser M.Hnbberd'Zo^ With all the thriftlesgames 
that may be found .. With dice, with cards, with halliards. 
1598 I'lohio, Trucco , a kinde of play with ballcs vpon :i 
table, called billiards. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. 11. v. 3 Lei 
it alone, let’s to billards. 1611 Cotgr , Billiard , a short 
and thickc tnmehion, or cudgel!: hence, .the slickc where- 
with wc touch the ball at biltyards. 1712 Arbutiinot John 
/>W/< 17551 5 Yon sot, says she, you .. spend your lime at 
billiards, etc. 1873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 2 No¬ 
thing is known about Billiards prior to the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

2 . Comb, and A It rib,, as billiard-ball, - club, -cue, 
-player.-room, -sharper, -sharping, -slick; billiard- 
cloth, Ijne green woollen cloth used for covering 
billiard-tables; billiard-mace, or f-inast, a rod 
furnished with a head or knob used to propel the 
ball in billiards ; billiard-marker, a person who 
matks the ‘ points’ made by each player, and keeps 
account of the progress of the game ; also, a 
counting apparatus for registering results; so 
billiard-marking; billiard-tabic, the large table 
on which the game of billiards is played ; usually 
12 ft. by 6, covered with fine green cloth, sur¬ 
rounded by a cushioned ledge, and provided with 
six * pockets ’ at the comers and sides for the re¬ 
ception of the balls. 

# u 1637 B. Jonson Celebr. Chart's, And check .. Smooth a* 
is the *bilhard-balL 1871 Tvnoall Fragm, Sc. led. 61 11 . 
xv. 408 Not all the scn*e of pain or pleasure in the world 
could lift a stone or move a * billiard-ball. 1775 Sheridan 
Rivals n. i, Seven, .waiters, and thirteen "billiard-markers. 
1785 Cowper Bask iv. 221 What was an hour-glass once Be¬ 
comes a dice-box, and a ’billiard-mast [1806 -mace] Well 
does the work of his destructive scythe. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair viii, Tall doors with stags’ heads over them, 
leading to the “billiard-room and the library. 1865 Pa ft 
MallG. 11 Aug. 2/2 He meant to climb in the world to all 
that was pure and heroic by ’billiard-sharping. 1817 Cole¬ 
ridge Biog. Lit. 1817) 52 When, .the ’billiard-stick strikes 
the first or white ball, 1677 Evelyn Mem. 10 Sept., I'he 
gallery is a pleasant, noble room : in the .. middle, is a 
‘billiard-table. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 54 ? 4 Bowling- 
Greens, “Billiard-Tables, and suchlike Places. 1867 Baker 
Nile Tribut. viii. 190 An immense tract of high grass, as 
level as a “billiard-table. 

Billie, variant of Billy 1 . 

Billimente, variant of Biliment. Obs. 
Billinder, obs. form of Bilander. 
t Billing, vbl. sb} Obs. [f. Bill v} + -ingF] 
Working with a bill or mattock ; hoeing. 
c 1440 1 'rotnp. Pan'. 36 Byllynge of mattokys, ligonizacio. 

Billing (bidig), vbl. sb 2 [f. Bill v.- + -ingF] 

f 1 . The pecking of a bird. Obs. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv .36 Byllyngcof byrdys, rest rat us. 1598 
Florio, hitbeccata.. an embilling, a billing or feading. 1599 
Broughton's Lett. i. 6 The hilling of such fill hie garbage. 

2 . The caressing of doves; kissing; love-making. 
1587 Warner Alb. England vi xxxi. (1612* 153 First blend 
they* beards, and forthwith lips, and after billing fell To 
other Sport, c 1630 Drum.m. ok H anyth. Poems Wks. (1711) 
21 Come, let us teach new billing to the dove. 1732 I ield- 
ing Miser 1. iii, Here's fine billing, and cooing, I warrant. 
1815 L. Hunt Feast Poets 10, 1 never much valued your 
billings and cooings. 

Bi’lling, vbl. sb* [f. Bill v .3 + -ing F] The 
action of entering in a list, enrolling, indicting, 
lampooning, etc. 

1884 Manch. Exam. 14 Nov. 5/4 The proceedings in con¬ 
nection with the billing of the Sheriffs. 

Billing, ppl. a. [f. Bill v 2 + -ing 2.] That 
hills or caresses like a pair of doves. 

1720 Gay Espousal, Let me be The billing dove, and 
fondling lamb to thee. 1729 T. Cookf. Tales, etc. 67 Hear 
the billing Turtles coo. 1801 Moore The Kiss. Give me, 
my love, that billing kiss I taught yon. 

Billingsgate (bidiqsg/it). Also 3 Bellinges- 
3ato, 7 Boilings gate, Belin’sgate, 7-S Billins- 
gate. [The proper name (presumably from a 
personal name Billing) of one of the gates of 
London, and hence of the fish-market there estab¬ 
lished. The 17th c. references to the * rhetoric * or 
abusive language of this market are frequent, and 
hence foul language is itself called ‘ billingsgate/] 


1 . One of the gates of the city of London; the 
fish-market near it; the latter noted lor vitupera¬ 
tive language. 

ciz$o Lay. 15070 And ladde to Londene. .bisidcs Bel- 
linges-3ate [c 1205 Budges.J. 1585 Pilkington Exp. Nehcm. 
(1841) 345 The gates of cities have their names .. of them 
that builded them, as Lud-gatc and Billings-gate, of Lud 
and Billinns. 1658 R. Nfwcourt Title Map Loud., Bil¬ 
lings gate Founded by Belen y 23 th Brittish Kinge. 1672 
Marvell Rch. Transp. 1. 167 There is not a scold at Billins- 
gate but may defend herself. 1705 Hickerincill Priest- 
cr. 1. (1721) 56 The Rhetorick of BillingsgRtc, viz. Lying 
and Slandering. 1795 Windham Speeches Pari. 11812 I. 
266 The scolding of a fishwoman in Billingsgate. 1848 
Thackeray Van. Fair xiii, Mr. Usbornc .. cursed Billings¬ 
gate with an emphasis worthy of the place. 

b. alt rib. s m reference to language.) 

1652 Culpepper Eng. Physic., With down-right Billings¬ 
gate--Rhetoric. 1726 Amherst Terre Fit. x 48, I know 
nothing that he is fit for, but Billinsgate sermons. 1750 
Wesley Wks. 11872) IX. 87 Low, Billingsgate invectives. 

2 . Scurrilous vituperation, violent abuse. 

1676 Wycherley P/.-Dealer in. 1.11678)35 With sharp 
Invectives — li'id. (Alias llelin’sgatei. 1710 Shaftfsb. 
Charac. <1737’ III. ii. 15 Philosophers and Divines, who 
can be contented to..write in learned Billinsgatc. 1799 T. 
ji.FEKKSuS Writ. 11839' W* 289 We disapprove the constant 
billingsgate poured on them officially. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Com/. *1876 1. App. 625 This is mere Billingsgate. 

t 3. A clamouring foul-mouthed pci sun, a vulgar 
abuser or scold. Obs. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 480 Neither have we any 
Billtngs-gates, all that sort of People are our hewers of 
VVood and drawers of Water. 1715 Berne s' Trag. in 
Vorksh. Ant hoi. \ 13511 18 Words not lit for a Billingsgate. 
1721 90 Bailey, Billingsgate, a scolding impudent £>lut. 

Hence + Billingsgate v. rare. Billings- 
gatry, scurrilous language. 

2673 Remarks upon Rent. 56 (Boucher A great deni of 
Rilhngsgatry against poets. 1715 A. Ln m.kton I.at. Du t„ 
Io Billingsgate it. A rripere maUdkttint ex tririo. 
Billion (bi’lyon). [a. V. billion, purposely 
formed in 16th c. to denote the second power of a 
Million by substituting Bi - pref A for the initial 
letters), trillion and quadrillion being similarly 
formed to denote its 3rd and 4th powers. The 
name appears not to have been adopted in Eng. 
before the end of the 17th c.: see (plot, from Locke*. 
Subsequently the application ol the word was 
changed by French arithmeticians, figures being 
divided in numeration into groups of threes, instead 
of sixes, so that F. billion, trillion, now denote 
not the second and third powers of a million, but 
a thousand millions and a thousand thousand 
millions. Eng. retains the original and etymo¬ 
logical use.] 

1 In Great Britain: A million millions. (^Fr. 
trillion .) 

1690 Locke Hunt. Cud. n. xvi. $6 Bui to show how much 
distinct names conduce to our well reckoning, let us sec ail 
thtf-e following figures in one continued line 
Nonillions Octillions. .Trillions Billions Millions Units 
857324,1624S6..235421,261734,368149,623137. 
The ordinary way of naming this number in English, will 
be the often repeating of millions of millions of millions, 
etc. ai 711 Ken Prepar. Poet. Wks. 1721 IV 67 A Star., 
will run, Of Miles a Billion round the Sun. 1778 Maser us 
in Phil. Trans. LX VIII. 897 A billion, or the square of a 
million. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds ix. 200 The aggre¬ 
gate weight of the various meteoric systems, .must he esti¬ 
mated by billions of tons. 

2. ln l . S. ^as in France : A thousand millions. 

1864 Sec Webster, s.v. Numeration. 

Billionaire bilyane^u). [f. prcc., after mil¬ 
lionaire.] The possessor of property worth a 
billion or more of the recognized standard coin of 
the realm ; ^see next). 

1861 O. W. IIolmes Elsie V. vii, One would like to give a 
party now and then, if one could be a billionnaire. 1865 
E. Lott Goz'ness Egypt 7 The billionaire merchant Prince. 

Billionism (bi’lyoniz’mF noncc-wd. [f. as 
prec. + -ism.] The financial position of a billionaire. 

1861 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. vii, Billionism, or even mil- 
lionisin, must be a blessed kind of state. 

Billionth (bi’lyonj)), a. and sb. [f. as prec. + 
-th.] A. adj. The ordinal adjective corresponding 
to * billion.’ B. sb. The billionth part. 

1778 Maserfs Convcrg. Series in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 
900‘The billionth root of 10 will be = 1.000,000,000,002,302, 
5?5»°93- *865 Draper hit. Devel. Europe xxv. 607 The 

vibrations which thus occasion light are, at a mean, 525 in 
the billionth of a second. 

Billman (bi lmren). [f. Bill + Man.] 
a. A soldier armed with a bill. b. A w atchman 
similarly armed, c. A labourer using a bill. 

1530 Palscr. 198 Bylman in a batayle, halebardier. 1552 
Huloet, By 11 TVcm,falcariHS. 1581 Savile Tacitus' Hist. 

1. xxiv. (1591) 15 Cocceius Proculus, a bilman of the Garde. 
1604 Dekker Honest IVh. Wks. 1873 11 .163 Enter Constable 
and Bilmen. 1606 Svlvkster Captaines 242 A sort of lusty 
Bill-men, set. .to fell a Cops. 1801 Strutt Sports 4- Past. 
ii.i.6* Four thousand whifflcrs and hillmen. 1861 Dixon Bacon 
iv. § X7 The Bowmen ofCressy, the billnien of Boulogne. 
Billon (bi’lon). [a. F. billon ‘debased metal/ 
originally certainly meaning ‘mass 1 (Littr^), i.e. 
‘For et 1'argent en bille/ bullion, f. bille, Billet 
of wood, etc.: cf. Billot. F. billon is cogn. w. 
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BIMACULATE. 


Pr. billo, Sp. vellon , It. biglionc , med.L. billi-onem. 
In Eng., of modem adoption from French, where 
its sense-development has not been clearly traced ; 
it had at one time the sense now expressed by Eng. 
bullion , med.L. bullion cm, and the two words have 
mutually influenced each other, though they are 
distinct in origin : see Bullion.] 

1 . A mixed metal used in coinage, consisting of 
gold or silver with a preponderating admixture of 
a baser metal. Also attrib. 

1727 Chambers Or/., Billon , Billio, in coinage a kind of 
base metal either of gold or silver, in whose mixture copper 
predominates. Note. We don't find ’tis naturaliz'd among 
us : but the necessity we are frequently under of using it in 
the course of this work, requir'd its being explain’d. 1797 
Encycl.Brit, s .v. Billon. Gold under twelve carats fine, is 
called billon of gold. 1876 Mathews Coinage xxii. 231 For 
.Martinique..small coins of silver and gold washed billon 
were struck in France during parts of the last century 

2 . csf. An alloy of silver with copper, tin, or 
other base metal, in whieh the latter predominates. 

1819 Rees Cycl. s.v. Billon, The writers on numismatic 
science appropriate the term billon to signify metals of cop¬ 
per alloyed with a very small quantity of silver. 1852 
Wright Celt, Rom, Saxon (1861) 378 Of these Rich- 
borough coins.. fifteen [are] of billon or debased silver. 1883 
Antiquary July, Janie* 111 . .issued several denominations 
of billon coins, as placks, half-placks, farthings. 

Billot (bi'bt). [a. Fr. billot a wooden block.] 

1 . Obs. form of Billet sb 1 

2 . * Bullion in the block or bar previous to being 
coined.’ 1846 in Worcester; and in mod. Diets. 

Billow bi’bn),^. Also6bellow(e,6-7billowe. 
[Not known bef. 1 = 50, but may have been in dial, 
use. App. a. OX. lylgja billow (in Da .beige, Sw. 
bolja ); el. MHG. bulge; 011 G. *bulga and OE. 
*bylge are not found; f. com. Teut. belgan to 
swell, swell tip: see Bell vX\ 

+ 1 . The swell on the ocean produced by the 
wind, or on a river or estuary by the tide. Obs. 

1560 jEN'KtNSON’in Hakluyt Voy. (1530) 353 And much adoe 
to keepe our barke from sinking, the bilfowe was so great. 
1614 Raleigh Hist, World j. iii. § 13 That branch of Indus 
. .(i**l so large and deepe, and by reason thereof so great a 
billow, as it endangered his whole Fleet. 

2 . prop. A great swelling wave of the sea, pro¬ 
duced generally by a high wind ; but often used as 
merely - Wave, and hence poetically for ‘the sea.’ 

1552 Huloet, Bcllowe or wane of water. 1566 Gascoigne 
Jocasta ni 11575) 99b, His barke with many a billowc 
beaten. 1596 SpENSEa l* rot ha l. 48 The gentle stream, .bad 
his billowes spare To wet their silken feathers. i6ot Shaks. 
Jut. C. v. i. 67 Why now blow winde, swell Billow, And 
swimme Barke. 1611 Bible Ps. xlii. 7 All thy waues, and 
thy billowes [Wvclif flodis, Covnao. waterfloudsl arc gone 
ouer me. 1712 Hitches Spa t. No. 467 r 2 The Waves and 
Billows thro' which he has steered. 1799 Scotland Dcscr. 
led 2 12 The appulse of the billows of the open Atlantic. 
1817 Wolfe Burial Sir J. Moore, The foe and the stranger 
would tread o'er his head, And we far away on the billow, 
b. Jig. esp. of death as an overwhelming flood. 
1592 tr. Junius on Rev, xii. i 3 And provoke the nations 
that they might with their furious bellowes toss up and 
down. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. in. 15 Till the last strong 
billow stops the breath. 1857 HtAVYSEGE.SVrK/( 1869 >429 The 
billows black of death's deep gulf. 

3 . transf. A great wave of flame, air, sound; a 
body of men sweeping onward, etc. 

1677 Milton P. L. i. 224 On each hand the flames, .rowld 
In billows, leave i' th' midst a horrid Vale. 1854 Russell 
7 'he li'ar xxvi. ted. 27) 173 Huge stately billows of armed 
men. i860 Tynd.m.l Glac. 1. § 25. 185 Billows of air. .rolled 
over us with a long surging sound. 1872 Blackie Lays 
Higkl. 104 Let the billow of your paeans To Dunolly's tower 
be borne. 

4 . Comb, and Attrib., as billow-crest, -roll, -swell, 
billow - beaten adj.; billow-bred a., reared or 
brought up on the sea; billow-rife a., full of, or 
beset with many, billows. 

1597 Miooleton in Farr's »S\ P. (1845! II. 536 The swans 
forsooke the quire of billow.roule. 1749 West Pindar in 
Johnson Life Wks. IV. 202 The billow-beatcn side Of the 
foam-besilver’d main. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 229 Upon 
the billow-crest hang these. 

Bi'llow, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr . To rise in billows ; to surge, swell. 

1597 Drayton Mortimer. 94 A poole of tears .. Billow'd 

with sighes, like to a little maine. 1655 H. Vaughan Silex 
Scint. 39 .When his waters billow thus. Dark storms and 
wind Incite them. 1794 Coleridge Dost. Nations , Ocean 
behind him billows. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 31 A riotous 
confluence of watercourses Blanching and billowing in a 
hollow of it. 

2 . Jig. and transf. To surge, swell, undulate, roll 
with wavy motion. 

1628 Feltiiam Resolves 1. xxxvi. (1647) up Vexations when 
they daily billow upon the minde. 1713 Young Last Day 
111. 249 It soars on high, Swells in the storm, and billows 
through the sky. 1795 Southey Joan 0/ A rev. 120 The 
yellow harvest.billow’d o'er the plain. 1865 G. Macdosalo 
A . Forbes xviii. 75 A laugh .. billowed and broke thro’ the 
whole school. 1871 Rossetti Last Confess. 407 The pain 
comes billowing on like a full cloud of thunder. 

Bi'llowiness. [f. Billowy + -nf.ss.] Undu¬ 
lating nature ; succession of crested elevations. 

1826 Carrington Dartmoor Pref. 12 The singular bil- 
lowincss of the ground causes .. some delicious varieties of 
light and shade. 


Billowing (bib«iij),///. a. [f. Billow v. + 
-ING*.] Rolling or rising in billows ; undulating. 

1718 Prior Solomon nr. 129 The billowing Snow. 1812 
Sir R. Wilson Diary 1 . 42 The background .. was formed 
by billowing mountains. 1854 De (Jitncey Joan of Arc 
Wks. Ill. 242 The fiery smoke rose in billowing volumes. 

Billowy (bi*Un>i), a. [f. Billow sb. + -y ».] 

1 . Characterized hy billows. 

c 16x5 Chapman Odyss. v. 345 The billowic ocean. 1798 
Anti. Jacobin s 1 May (1852’' 142 Biscay's billowy bay. 1865 
Gkikif. Seen. Geol. Scot. ii. 75 Crests and troughs of a 
billowy sea. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of billows. 

1791 HuonESFORn Sal mag. i. 24 And elevate his tremb¬ 
ling mast Above the billowy precipice, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. t. § 4. 36 The. .horizon of the lake presented a billowy 
tumultuous appearance. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 87 
The bounding sea, And billowy roll of life. 

3 . transf. Cf. Billow sb. 3. 

1726 Thomson Winter 273 O'er the hapless flocks .. The 
billowy tempest whelms. 1789 Coleridge Nose. On bil¬ 
lowy flames of fire 1 float. 1847 L. Hunt Men , Women, <y 
Bks. 1 . viii. 133 The great blue billowy domains of heather. 

4 . comb. ,advb. and parasynthetic.) 

1835 Browning Men 4 Worn ., Last Ride, Some western 
cloud All billowy-bosomed. 1876 Swinburne Erechth. 
(ed. 2)45 Broad strength of billowy-beating war. 

Billy 1 , Billie bi*li). Sc. and north, dial. I 
[Of unknown derivation. It has been compared 
with Bully and G. buhle, but to little purpose. ] 

1 . Fellow; companion, comrade, mate. 

c 1505 Dinoar In sec ret t place 31 Be nocht our bostcous 
to 3our Lillie, la 1750 Graeme \ Bewick in Scott Minstr. 
(1812) II. 292 Your son. .is but bad, And billie to my son he 
canna be. 1786 Burns Let. J. Tennant, My auld school¬ 
fellow, preacher Willie, The manly tar, my mason Billie. 
1808 Cumbrian Ball. xlii. 96 My billy Aye thought her the 
flow’r o' them aw. 1863 Atkinson Prozinc. Danby, Billy , 
a comrade, familiar acquaintance. 

2 . ‘Fellow,’ in the wider sense ( familiar ). 

n 1774 Ff.rgusson Halltnvfair , Here chapman billies take 
their stand And show their bonny wallies. 1790 Burns 
Tam O’Shan ter. When chapman billies leave the street. 
1815 Scott Guy M. xxv, ‘There 1 met wi' Tam o’ Todshaw, 
and a wheen o’ the rest o' the billies on the water side.' 

3 . Brother. (The corresponding feminine is little. 
Both are now considered rude.) Hence Billyhood, 
brotherhood. 

1724 Ramsav Tea-i. Misc. (1733) I. 22 His minny Meg 
upo’ her back Bare baith him and his billy. <21748 Dick 
O' the Cikv ii. (in Scott Minstr.), Johnie Armstrong to 
Willie did say—* Billie, a riding we w ill gae.’ 1818 Hogg 
Brounie II. 31 >Jam.) That's a stretch of billyhood that 1 
W'as never up to afore. 

Billy 2 (bi ll . [f. Billy, familiar perversion of 

Willie, hypocoristic or pet form of William : cf. 
Bobby *= Bobby — Robert. ] 

1 . A term applied to various machines and im¬ 
plements : as, a. a slubbing or roving machine ; b. 
a highwayman’s club ; c. an Australian bushman’s 
tea-pot. Cf. uses of Betty, Jack, Jemmy, Jenny. 

1795 Edin. Advert. 6 Jan. 15/t Five common carding en¬ 
gines. . four pickers, four roving billies, twenty-one spinning 
jeannies. 1865 Times 23 Apr., The man struck Mr. Seward 
on the head with a billy. 1872 Baden Powell New Homes 48 
Men travelling about, .invariably carry their billy or quart 
tin pot, wherein to make tea. 1875 Urf. Diet. Arts III. 

1165 The slubbing machine, or billy. 1881 Cheq. Career 
361 To cook dampers, .and boil a * billy' are works of art. 

2 . Comb. In names of animals, plants, etc., mostly 
local: as billy-biter, the Blue Titmouse ; billy- 
button, local name of the Bachelor’s Button, Field 
Scabious, Double Daisy, Red Campion, and various 
other plants; billy-wix, the Tawny Owl. Billy 
roller, the wooden roller of a slubbing 1 billy ’ (see 
quot.\ See also the following words. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 4/1 Draws back his hand .. well 
pecked by the irritated matron. Hence he calls it * Billy 
Biter.' 1834 Blackiv. Mag. XXXV. 297 Down came on his 
head, .the patriotic billy-roller. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 111 . 

1166 This is the billy-roller, so much talked of in the con¬ 
troversies between the operatives and masters in the cotton- 
factories, as an instrument of cruel punishment to children, 
though no such machine has been used in cotton-mills for 
half a centuiw at least. 

BUlyards, obs. form of Billiards. 
BiUy-blin(d (bili-bbind). Se. [Of uncertain 
origin: see Belly-blind.] 

1 . In ballads, the name of a benevolent household 
demon or familiar spirit. (See Child Rug. & Sc.Bal¬ 
lads I. 67, Grimm Tent. Myth. (Eng. ed.) II. 473.) 

a 1802 Willie's Ladye xiv. (in Scott Minstr .Then out and 
spak the Billy Blind, He spak aye in a gude time, a 1806 
R. Jamieson Pop. Ball. II. 130 (Jam.) Up it starts the Billy 
Biin, And stood at her bed feet. 

2 . The game of ' Blind-man’s-buff ’; = Belly- 
blind. Hence, Billyblinder, he who blindfolds 
the chief actor in this game ; Jig. a hoodwinker. 

1822 Hogg Perils Man 111. 387 (Jam.) Ay weel I wat 
that's little short of a billyblinder. 

Billyboy (bi-liboi). [Derivation unknown : it 
has been conjeclurally compared with Bilander; 
also with Bully-boy.] 

‘A Humber or east-coast boat, of river-barge build, 
and a try-sail; a blufT-bowed north-country trader, 
or large one-masted vessel of burden.’ Smyth. 

1855 R. Knox E. Yorksh. 62 Small flat-bottomed sloops 
called Billy-boys or II umber-keels. 1879 llertf. Merc. 


t .Mar. 2/7 The large tanned-sail barges, sometimes called 
hilly-boys,.. coming from Rochester or other places on 
the Kentish coast. 1884 Mekalah viii. 116 The pay was 
too small to entice a youth, who owned a vessel, a billy- 
bov^and oyster pans. 

Billycock (bi likpk). [App. the same o,s> bully- 
cocked, used 1721, prob. meaning 'cocked after the 
fashion of the bullies * or hectoring blades of the 
period: see Bully and Cocked.] A eolloquial 
term for a round low-crowned felt hat worn by men, 
and sometimes also by young women. Also attrib. 

1721 Amherst Terr. Fit. No. 46. 246 He [the Oxford 
* smart ‘J is easily distinguish'd by a stiff silk gown, .a flaxen 
tie-wig. .a broad bully-cockcd hat, or a square cap of above 
twice the usual size. 1862 Life among Colliers 35, 1 was 
told to take off my bonnet, and tie a bilIy-cock (wide-awake • 
tight down. Mod. Nezospaper. She. .is masculine from the 
crown of her billycock hat, to the point of her laced-up 
double-soled boots. 

Billy-c foat (bidigJut). [f. Billy (a male name) 
+ Goat.] Familiar term for: A male goat. 

1861 T. Peacock Gryll Gr. 10S There is nothing to eat in 
Greece but tough billy goats. 1882 Standard it Feb. 3/2 
Hair turning grey, hazel eyes, billygoat beard. 

Billyment, obs. form of Biliment. 

Bilobate ( bail Jab* H), a . [f. Bi- pref? 1 <- 
Lobate, f. mod.L. lobus, Gr. Aotfoy.] = Bilobed. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxi, 293 The petals are .. 
bilobate. 1877 Coues Fur Anim. iii. 77 Bilobate tips. 
Bilobated, a. [f. as prec. + ED.] =next. 

1770 Pennant Zool. I \ . 85 Nose bilobated. 1837 Penny 
Cycl.X II. 78 2 The anterior lamella being deeply bilobated. 

Bilobed (bailJa-bd),///. a. [1. Bi- pref:- \ + 
Lobed.] Having, or divided into, two lobes. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 214 They .. contain each a bi¬ 
lobed kernel. 1880 Bastian Brain 07 The Brain of the 
Crab is represented by a rather small Dilobed ganglion. 

Bilobular (bailp-bi/flaj), a. [f. Bi- pref. 1 + 
Lobule + -ar.] Having, or divided into, two 
lobules or small lobes. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. V. 540/1 Slightly cleft so 
as to indicate a bilobular tendency. 

Bilocation (baiDk*i-Jan). [f. Bi* pref . 2 II + 
Location.] The fact or power of being in two 
places at the same time. 

1858 F ABES Life Xavier 336 It was in fact a case of bilo¬ 
cation. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. i. 404 The word * biloca¬ 
tion' has been invented to express the miraculous faculty of 
being in two places at once. 

Bilocellate (bailp'sehrit), a. [f. Bi- pref : 1 1 + 
loccllus, dim. of loculus', see next.] Having, or 
divided into, two minute cells. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 6. 254 The cells of anthers .. 
are bilocellate. 

Bilocular (bailfkitflii), a. [f. Bi- pref 1 1 + 
Locular, f. L. loculus, dim. of locus place.] Hav¬ 
ing. divided into, or consisting of two cells or 
small receptaeles. 

1783 Davidson in Phil. Trans. LXX 1 V. 455 The germen 
is.. bilocular. 1836 Tood Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. I. 107/2 The 
molluscous classes, .[have] a bilocular heart. 

Biloculate, a. [f. as prec.; see -ate 2.] =■= prec. 
1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 365 This kind is of 
more frequent occurrence than the biloculate. 

Bilong, obs. form of Belono. 

Bilooghe, obs. form of Below. 

Biloquial (bailJa-kwial), a. [f. Bi- pref.' 1 II + 
-loquiaf, after colloquial .] Speaking with two 
different voices. 

a 1810 C. B. Brown Car-win (1822) I. 135 The confession 
of my biloquial powers. 

Biloquist (bi’Dkwist). [f. Bi- pref,? II + 
'loquisl ; cf. ventriloquist .] One who can speak 
with two different voices. 

rti8io C. B. Brow n (title) Carwin, the Biloquist. 1884 
Sat. Rev. 12 July S4 As a biloquist Mr. Maccabe's powers 
are very considerable. 

Bilouen, -lufen, -luuen, etc., obs. ff. Belove. 
I! Biltong (bi'ltfg). Also (corruptly) beltong, 
bell-tongue. [S. African Dutch, f. bil buttock + 
tongue,' because it is mostly cut from the but¬ 
tock, and in appearance somewhat resembles a 
smoked neat’s-tongue’ (Changuion).] Strips of 
lean meat (of antelope, bnffalo, etc.) dried in the sun. 

1815 A. Plumtre Lichtenstein's Trav. II. 77 He lived al¬ 
most entirely upon dried mutton and biltong. 1863 Bald- 
win Afr. Hunting nr, 1 . .converted the most of them into 
bell-tongue. 1879 Atcherlev Boerland 149 Cut up into 
strips, and hung to dry on the tree for biltong. 

Bilverketch; see Bilboquet. 

+ Bi'lwise, a. Obs. App. bill-wise wise or el ever 
of month, as opposed to poll-mad. 

1577 Stanyhurst Descr. I ret. in Holinsh. II. 12/1 Marcus 
Cicero, .perceiving his countrimen to become changelings, 
in beiog bilwise and polmad, and to sucke with the Greeke 
[tonguel the conditions of the Grecians, as to be id words 
talkative, in behaviour light. 

Bilyne, variant of Blin v. Obs. to cease, 
t Bi'lynge. Obs. rare—'. [Cf. OE. bile beak 
of a ship.] ? The beak or prow of a ship. 

la 1400 Mortc Art A. 3664 The bilynge and the benie 
hrestys in sondyre. 

Bimaculate, -ated (baimnrkirfla, -riled), a. 
[f. Bi- pref 1 1 -l- L. maciUalus spotted, f. macula 
spot.] Marked with two spots. 
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1769 Pennant Zool. III. 205 Bimaculated Wrasse. 1848 
C. Johns Week at Lizard 333 Bimaculatcd Duck. 

|| Bimana (bimana, bar-), sb. pi. Zool . [mod. 
L. neut. pi. of *bimanus two-handed (sc. animalia ), 
the latinized form of Button's bimane , f. L .bi- two 
+ mantis hand.] Two-handed animals : Cuviers 
name for the highest order of Mammalia, of which 
man is the type and only species. 

[1766 Buffos Hist. Nat. XIV. 18 Faisons pour les mains 
un nom parcil it celui qu’on a fait pour les pieds, et alors 
nous dirons avec vtfritd ct precision que l’homme est le seal 
qui est bimane et bip£de. 1785 Smellir Transl. (1791) 
VIII. 52 Wc might then say that man was the only biped 
and bimanus.] 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 353/2 Class Maw- 
mifircs. Order I. Bimana, Man. 1871 Darwin Desc. 
Man I. vi. IJ90 The greater number of naturalists .. have 
placed man in a separate order, under the title of Bimana. 

Brnianal, a. Zool. = Bimanous. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anal. <$■ Phys. V. 172/2 The bimanal .. 
Reptiles. 1882 Owen in Longman’s Mag. I. 67 The high¬ 
est (Caucasian) variety of thc'Btinanal order. 

Bimane (boi'm^n). Zool. [a. F. bimane ; sec 
Bimana, to which this supplies a singular.] 

A two-handed animal; one of the Bimana. 

1835 Kirby Hab, <5- Inst. Anitn. II. xvii. 215 He [man] is 
the only Bimane. 1880 Libr. l/niv. Knowledge 111 . 632 
Bimanes, including mankind. 

Bimanous tbnnanos, bai-), a. [f. mod.L. bi- 
man-us or F. bimane * 4 - -ous.] a. Two-handed, 
b. Of or belonging to the Bimana. 

1832 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. 15 Transformed into bimanous 
animals. ^ 1878 Bartley tr. Topinard's Anthrop. ii. 79 The 
anthropoid ape .. is bimanous, but he has the assistance of 
his hands in walking. 

Bimarginate, Bimembral: see Bi - pnfA i. 
t Bima*rian, a. Ohs. rare [f. L. bi marts 
(see Bimawne + -ax.] ‘Of or pertaining to two 
seas.’ Bailey 1731, vol. II. 

+ Bima’rical, a. ‘Of two seas.’ Coles 1692. 
1721 in Bailey, etc. 

Bimarino (baimar/n), a. [f. L. bimaris (f. bi- 
two + mare sea) after marine.] Between two seas. 

185a Grote Greece u.lxxiv. IX. 425 note, 'Hie bimarine road 
or region [Gr. ajuK^taAoiJ. 

t Bimatical. Obsr 0 [f. L. hi mat-ns the age 
of two years.] ‘Two yeeres space.’ Cockcram 1623. 
Bi-matter, obs. form of By-matter. 

Bimbo (bumbo). A kind of punch. 

1880 Barman's Man., Bimbo is made nearly in the same 
way as Arrack punch, except that Cognac brandy is sub¬ 
stituted for arrack, [See also Bumbo.] 

Bimeane, -mene, obs. ff. Bemoax. 

Bimedial (toimrdial), a. (and sb.) [f. Bi- 
pref? + Mediae, f. L. medi-us middle.] 

fa. Algeb. See quot. 1557.) Obs. b. Ceorn. 
The sum of two medial lines; a medial line being 
the geometric mean between two incommensurable 
lines, which have commensurable squares. 

*557 Recorde Whetst. Ppiv, The nombers that be com- 
pounae with +, be called Bi media lies .. And if the Rime- 
dialles haue all their nombers and partes of one denomina¬ 
tions, then bee thei called onely by their general name 
Bimediallcs. But if their partes be of 2 denominations, then 
are thei named Binomialles properly, llowheit, many \sc 
to call Binomialles all compounde nombers that haue -K 
1570 Billingsley Euclid x. lxvii. 278 A line commensurable 
in length to a bimediall line, is also a bimediall lyne and of 
the selfe same order. 1727 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Bimedial. 
When two medial lines, as AB and BC, commensurable 
only in power, and containing a rational rectangle, are 
compounded; the whole AC shall be irrational, and is 
called a first bimedial line. [So in later Encycl.] 

t BimeTden, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. bi-, Be- + 
ME. mcldcn OE. mcldian to indicate, inform 
against, betray. Cf. Ger. bc/ndden.] traits. To 
inform against, betray. 

a 1300 Siriz 37 (Matz.) Bote on that thou me non! bimelde, 
Ne make the wroth, Min hernde will! to the bede- 

tBimen. Obs. rare- 1 . [ME.: f. bimenen - 
Bemoax.] A complaint, a lament. 

^1250 Gen. Ex. 2894 [He] to god made hise bimen. 

t Bime*nsal, a. Obs-° [f. Bi- pref* 4 + L. 
mensis month.] ‘ During the space of two moneths.’ 
Bullokar 1676. 

fBimensical. ‘Two moneths space.’ Cockeram. 
Bimeridian (baiimerrdian), a. [f. Br- prefi 1 
4, 6 + Meridian*.] Belonging to, or recurring at, 
midday and midnight. 

1869 Phillips Vesuv. vi. 169 Before accepting as probable 
bimeridian influences. 

Bimestrial (boime-strial), a . [f. L. bimestri-s 
(f. bi- two + mensis month) + -al 1 .] Of two 
months’ duration ; occurring every two months. 

1846 Worcester cites Q. Rev. 1870 Lowf.ll Among my 
Bks. Ser. 11. (1873) 11 An office which the Florentines had 
made bimestrial in its tenure. 

Bimetallic (baimftaulik). a. [ad. F. bimdal- 
liqtie, f. bi - two, twice, double + mitallique Metal¬ 
lic : used for the nonce by M. Cemuscbi in ad¬ 
dressing the Soc. of Pol. Econ. in Paris, on Jan. 5, 
1869; and in its Eng. form in his paper, ‘Silver 
Vindicated,’ read before the Social Sc. Assoc, at 
Liverpool in 1876, after which it was universally 
adopted as the proper word for the system in 
Vol. I. 


question.] Of, pertaining to, or using a ‘double 
standard ‘ of currency, i. e. one based upon the two 
metals gold and silver, in opposition to a mono¬ 
metallic currency based upon gold or silver alone. 

1876 (title j * La Monnaie bimetatlique/ par Henri Cer- 
nuschi, Paris— Eng. Transl. 1 Bi-metallic Money and its 
bearing on Monetary Crises in Germany, France, England 
and the United States.’ 1876 S. Williamson Let. S. Smith 
19 We may find no satisfactory adjustment, .without adopt¬ 
ing a dual or bimetallic standard. 1877 S. IIorton Silver 
.y Gold 149 The relative amounts of the stock of Bi-metallic 
countries and of Mono-metallic countries. 1879 H. H. 
OiHas Silver Sf Gold 33 In point of fact the world is already 
bimetallic; but it is an unregulated and haphazard bi¬ 
metallism which prevails among us. 

Bimetallism boime'taliz’m). [f. as prec. + 
-lsm.] The system of allowing the unrestricted 
currency of two metals y.g. gold and silver; al a 
fixed ratio to each other, as coined monev. 

1876 H. Cerncschi Silver Kind. 9 The Anglo Indian Ex- 
change, thanks to French bi-metallism, would still le at 
its old level. 1881 Times 7 May, If bimetallism be adopted, 
the ratio of gold and silver apparently should be 1 to 15J. 

Bime'tallist, sb. [ + -i.st.] An advocate or 

supporter of bimetallism. Also all rib. or as adj. 

, J879 Sat. Rev. 20 Sept. 355 Mr. Gibbs and all reasonable 
bi-metal lists admit this. 1885 D. Bartiour Bimetallism 
Introd. 12 The bimetallists, .advocate a system of currency 
which has the advantage of rendering the market ratio of 
gold and silver nearly constant. 

Bimillenary bairn i-I/nari), [f. V>\-pnf/ II 
+ Millenary, f. L. millcnarius containing a 
thousand.] Properly (like millenary) an adj.. 
meaning : Of or pertaining to two thousand, two 
thousand strong ; but taken to express : A space ol 
two thousand years (for which bi millennium or 
some derivative of it would be the projier term . 

1850 J. H. Newman Diffic. Anglic. 130 To testify the very 
truth of revelation to a fallen generation, or rather to al¬ 
most a bi-millenary, which has been in unintennittent 
traditionary error. 

Bimodulus baim/nlb/life). Math. [f. Bi- 
pref. 2 II + Modulus.] The double of the modulus 
of a system of logarithms. Bimo'dular a., of or 
pertaining to the bimodulus. 

1881 Mature XXII 1 . 379 A bimodular method is one 
founded on (he familiar proposition, that if the bimodulu*. 
..be multiplied by the difference and divided by the sum 
of two numbers,, the re.siilt would be approximately the 
difference of their logarithms. 1881 Atheuxnm 12 Feb. 
237/2 An Improved Bimodular Method. 

t Bimong, bymong, prep. Obs. [A parallel 
form to AM‘»Ni;, Imoxo ; f. bi, be. By prep. 4- ntong , 
aphetief. I Mono, OK zemang 4 mingling, concourse, 
crowd.’] Among. 

1225 Ancr. R. 102 pu ueir bimong wummen. a 1225 
St. Marker, t Biinong worldliche men. <1300 in Wriglu 
Lyric P. i.\. 35 Baloynge mengeth al by-mong. 

Bimonthly, Bimuscular : sec Hi- pref£ 4,1. 
Bin bin), sb. Korins : 1 binn e, 2-8 birme, 
4-6 byline, byn, 3-7 beno, 7-8 binn, 1- bin. 
[OE. binn/ str. fern. * manger, crib, hutch, bin.* 
In later limes a good deal confused with Bixo. 

Franck compares Du. beuu, MDuJuw fern. Mish-cauf.* 
Others would refer OE. hi nine directly to late L. henna, 
applied to various vessels or receptacles, among others to a 
‘hamper’and a ‘vivarium 1 for fish, and apparently identi¬ 
cal with henna , given by Festus as a Gaulish name for a 
kind of vehicle tcf. Welsh ben ‘cart, wagon*), inferred to 
have been a wicker- or basket-cart, which sense, with that of 
* panier for pack-horse,’ ‘ large creel,’ etc., is preserved in 
It. henna wicker-work sleigh, dung-cart, F. btnne ‘grape- 
gatherer’s creel, fish-cauf, basket-cart for charcoal,’ bonne 
panier, basket-cart (also nioil.G. benne, Du. home, ben, large 
basket, adopted from Fr., It., or med.JL.). If OCeltic henna 
orig. meant a wicker-work panier (with or without wheels), 
a root 9 ben-, *bun* to twist, plait, may as Franck suggests 
have been common to Celtic and Teutonic. (See Diez, Du 
Cange henna, in Littre, Scheler&w/T, in Franck ben, benn.) J 
1 . gen. A receptacle {orig. of wicker- or basket- 
work); still used dialectally and lechnically in the 
most diverse senses, as seen in the following quota¬ 
tions. 

1570 Levins Man ip., A Binne, serin him viminenm. 1676 
WoRUDGF. Cider u&gj) 101 The boards that descend from 
the hopper or bin. 1787 W. Marshall Rural Econ. E. Nor/. 
(E. D. S. 1 Bins, applied provincially to the receptacles of 
straw in a farm-yard ; cow-cribs. 1802 J. Sibbald Citron. 
Sc. Poetry Gloss. (Jam.) Binne, a temporary’ inclosure or 
repository made of boards, twigs, or straw-rnpes for con¬ 
taining grain or such like. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric., Bin 
or Bing, a space in a barn partitioned off at the side: also 
a wooden receptacle of any kind. 

The following are the chief specific uses ; 
t 2 . The receptacle in a stable for the provender 
of the beasts; the manger or crib; loosely (1) a 
stall. Obs. exe. ? dial. 

c 950 Littdisf. Gasp. Luke ii. 7 , And eft fcebes bine in binnae 
\Ruslno., Ags., <$- Hatton G. binne J. 971 Bltckl. Horn, n 
Arweorj?ian we Crist on binne asetene. a 1000 jElfric 
Colloq. Q. 8 Ic sceal fyllan binnan oxan mid hig. c 1305 
Leg. Rood (1871) 145 Heestes gan Belwe in eueri binne. 
a 1400 Cov. Myst. 159 In a bestys bymne Bestad in a stalle. 
e 1425 Leg. Rood 211 God was borne with beest in bynne. 

3 . A receptacle for holding com, meal, bread, 
fruit, and other articles of consumption : a huteb. 
Also, in later use, for dust {dust-bin), coal, or other 
things requiring storage for a time. 


c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 595 Wei cowde he kepe a gerncr and 
a bynne. 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. 407 A pece of 
tymbir for the bene in the pantrey iijrt'. 1580 Baret Alv. 
B 700 A Binne or place to put hread in. 1648 Herrick 
Poems 11869) 2 ^7 A little bin best fits a little bread, a 1682 
Sir T. Browne Tracts 43 They put up their corn in grana¬ 
ries and binns. 1695 Kennf.tt Par. Antiq. Gloss, s. v. 
Abunda, Bin, or Bing, a Safe, an Aumbry- or Cupboard in 
a Buttery or Lardar. 1871 J. Walsh (‘Stonehenge ')Horse 
xiii. (1877) 193 A bin for oats, beans, and chaff. 

4 . A partitioned case or stand for storing bottles 
in a wine-cellar; transf. wine from a particular bin. 
Also attrib. 

1758 T. Warton in Idler No. 33 r 5 To remove the five- 
year-old Port into the new bin on the left hand. 1828 
Kirby .!& Sp . Entomol. III. xxix. 80 Piled on their sides like 
bottles of wine in n bin. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's E. 405 
His richest beeswing from a bin reserved l or banquets 
1872 I .ever Ld. Kilgobbin Ixix. 3S0 He tasted that ‘ bin.’ 
b. in a forcing-house lor plants. 

1861 Drlamer Kitck.Gard. 104 Though less convenient 
than the open bins, it is a good plan for economizing space. 

5 . A large receptacle used in hop-picking. 

Fr. benne ‘ hotte a I’usage dc vendangeurs.’) 

J737 Mili.f.r Card. Diet, s .\. Lupulus, A long square 
Frame of Wood call'd a Binn, with a Cloth hanging on 
Tenter-hooks within it, to receive the Hops. 1880 7 hues 
10 Sept. 9/3 Merry parties of pickers round the bins. 1883 
j. Stratton flops 4- Hop-pick. 20 The hops arc picked into 
bins or baskets. 

• By confusion of spelling — Bixo. 

1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. Gloss, s.v. Abunda, A Binne 
of hides or skins is in some countries a quantity for common 
sale, consisting of thirty three skins or hides. 

Bin, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To stow in a bin. 
1841 Marrvat Panther xxxviii, Yoti may bottle and bin 
i» here. . 1844 R. K. Warburton Hunt. Songs, Savyer v, 
We hi nn’d him like n bottle of old Sherry in sawdust. 

+ Bin, binne, adv. and prep. Obs. Forms: 1 
binnnn, ytorlh. binna, bionn:G, 2 3 biunen, 2 
binnon, 3 binnenn. 2-4 binne, 4 ; bynne, 5 
byn. [Com. \\ Ger.: OE .binnan. binna OFri-. 
binna. OS. * binnan MDu., I)u. biunen , 011 G. 
binnana, binnan (MHO., inod.G. bin not) :—*bi- 
innana. f. bi-, Be- of position + GTeut. *innana 
in Goth, and OllG. within, front within, f. in 
prep. + -ana advb. suffix. Both adv. and prep.: 
the latter in OE. with dat. and acc. motion. Cl. 
Bex..] 

A. ad*'. Within, inside. Ilcncu + bin^ward adv. 

< 950 Limits/. (I. Matt, xxxiii.25 Binna fulle sint nedninm 

(A 'ushto. binne, Ags. G. innan]. — John xx. 26 Uocrou 
Oesnas hi<- binna [ Rttshw. bionnaj. 1123 O. E. Citron, i Laud 
MS. an. ii22 Ealle |>a gersumes he f'xr binnen w»ron. 
c 1205 Lay. 5920 Binnen beo i-wenden. » 1325 E. E. A Hit. 
P. B.452 pat pe burne bynne lorde byhelde be bare erjze. 
e 1425 Seven Sag, P. 3058 He lokyd both forth and bynne. 

B. prep. 1 . Within, inside of; in, into, 

riooo Ags. Gosf>. John xi. 30 Necoin se ha:lend binnan 

pa ceastre. 1175 Colt. Horn. 225 pa pc binnon pane arce 
were, a 1250 Prov. Alfred 24 in O. E. Mist. 133 Swich man 
mai..ofte binnen [>ine burie blihe uenden. 

2 . Of time; Within, in the course of, during. 
<1000 Ags. Gasp. John ii. 19 le hit anerc binnan bryni 
dagum. c 1175 Cott. Horn. 235 Eft bine fcce and pes lare 
and !a^e swioe acolede. <1250 Gen. «y- Ex. 1731 'fen siSes 
3 us binnen .vi. 5cr. <1400 1 r ;oaiue <y- Gaxu. 1214 Byn this 
fowretenyght. 

Bin, obs. and dial, form of been, pa. pple. etc. 
of Be v., and ohs. f. Bf.x, peak. 

Bin-,/ny\ treated a> a euphonic form of Bi- 
prej used before vowels. Not found in L.: it 
seems to have originated in Fr. with the word 
binode, which was probably formed from L. hint 
two together, a pair of {boves bini a pair of oxen 
yoked together". From binode, binocular, bin - 
has been extended in English to other words, esp. 
chemical compounds (see Bi - pre/~ III as bin- 
acetate. bin iodide , binoxalate , bin oxide (for which 
Fr. has bioxyde). The phonetic analogy of a - an. 
co- con-, has probably influenced this Eng. use. 

1808 Wollaston in Phil. Trans. XCV 1 II. 100 The com¬ 
mon binoxalate, or salt of sorrel. 1810 11 knry Elem. Client. 

< 18261 II. 107 Binacetate of copper, c i860 Faraday Forces 
Sat. iii. 3. 195 note, Binoxide of nitrogen, c 1865 J. Wyi.df. 
in Cire. Sc. 1 . 375/1 The proto-, and biniodide. 

Bill acid 1 bime-sid), a. ? Obs. = Biacid. 

1808 Wollaston in Phil. Trans . XCV 1 IL 99 Examples 
of binacid stilts. 

Binacle, obs. form of Binnacle. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 4150 Thomas, .another stone i-slong To 
Ser Mahouns habitacle, And smot out a gret binacle. 

Binacle, obs. form of Binnacle. 

Binal (boinal , a. [mod.L. bind/is twin, f. L. 
btn-i two together, a pair; see -al.] Twin, double, 
twofold. 

1658 Ford Witch Edmond. 111.ii. Wks. (t8r 1 • 457, 1 have 
’em already..Binal revenge, all this. 1806 W. Hkrschei. 
in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 227 Periodical hinal revolution of 
stars about a common centre of gravity-. 

Binam, obs. pa. t. of Benim. 

+ Bi’narchy. Obs.-° [a. F. binarchie (Cotgr.), 
f. L. bin-Iarchie, ultimately Gr. -ap\ia rule; 
form influenced by monarchic.] — Biarchy. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1678-96 in Phillips. 

t Bina’rions, a. Obs.-° = Binary. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 17*1 in Bailf.y, etc. 
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Binarium : see Binary sb. 

Binary (boi nari), a . and sb. [ad. L. binari-us, 
f. bint two together.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, characterized by, or 
compounded of, two; dual: a. gen. Binary sys¬ 
tem (of classification) : one by which each group 
and sub-group is perpetually divided into two, the 
one with a positive and the other with a negative 
character, till individuals (or genera' are reached. 

1766 Croker, etc. Compl. Did., The cubitus, .is composed 
of a binary number of bones. 1835 \V. Swainson Geogr. <y 
Class. Anim. § 250 Binary* or dichotomous systems, although 
regulated by a principle, are among the most artificial 
arrangements that have been ever invented. 1885 J. Lecky 
in Proc. Philol. Soc. 19 Dec., A stress-group might have a 
ternary effect when only containing two syllables, and a 
binary effect when containing three. 

b. in Music. Binary measure : that which has 
two beats to a bar. Binary form : the form of a 
movement which is founded on two principal 
themes or subjects. 

1597 Morljiy In trod. Mus. Annot., That circle..with the 
binarie cipher following it, signified the lesse moode perfect, 
and time vnperfect. 1609 Dot* land Omit hop. Micro!. 50 
The Song is. .(to] end in a Binarie measure. 1781 Burney 
/list. Mus. II. v. 454 All measure was then, as at present, 
reducible to two standards of proportion, the Ternary and 
Binary, or perfect and imperfect, which we now call Triple 
and Common Time. 1875 Ouselev Mus. Forms 70 Handel's 
longer airs are written tn. .the ancient binary form. 

c. in A strati. Binary stars or system : two stars 
or suns, one of which revolves round the other, or 
both of which revolve round a common centre. 

1802 \V. Herschel in Phil. Trans. XCI 1 . 481 The binary 
sidereal system which we are now to consider. 1878 Lockveh 
Star-gaz. xxiv, The binary stars, those compound bodies, 
those suns revolving round each other. 

d. in Chan, and Min. Binary compound : one 
consisting of two elements. Binary theory : that 
which considers all acids as compounds of hydro¬ 
gen with a radicle simple or compound as H 4-Cl, 
H + NO,), and all salts as similar compounds with 
a metal replacing hydrogen (as K + Cl, K + X0 3 ). 

i8u Sir H. Daw Chon. Philos. I’rcf. 12 Acidifcrous sub¬ 
stances. .and their binary combinations with oxygene. 1833 
I.yfll Prim. Cool. III. 365 Mica-schist .. is a binary com¬ 
pound of quartz and mica. 1863 Watts Diet. Chon. I. 42 
In 1S16 Dulong proposed the theory, since known as the 
binary or hydrogen-theory of acids. 

e. in Crystal log. (See qnot.) 

1816 R. Jameson Char. Min. 11817 2t & A crystal is named 
binary”) bibinary, tribinary, when it experiences one, two, 
or three decrements by two rows. 

f. in Math. Binary arithmetic : a method of 
computation in which the binary scale is used, 
suggested by Leibnitz. Binary scale : the scale of 
notation whose ratio is 2, in which, therefore, 1 of 
the ordinary 'denary”) scale is expressed by t, 2 by 10, 
3 by 11,4 by 100.. etc. Binary logarithms : a system 
invented by Kuler for use in musical calculations, 
in which 1 is the logarithm of 2, and the modulus 
is 1442695. 

B. sb. 

1 . A combination of two things; a couple, pair, 
'two’; duality. ? Obs. 

1460 Capgraye Citron. 3 Make eke tlire binaries. As for 
the first, think that ye be mad of to natures—body and 
soulc. a 1619 Fotherbv Athecnn. 11. x. $ 4 (1622* 307 If you 
desire 10 make Two, or a Binary. [1627 Bacon Sylva §68 
This same Binarium of a Stronger and a Weaker .. doth 
hold in all Living Bodies.] 1781 Burnev Hist. Mus. I. 65 
The Alpha, or unit. .and the Beta, or binary. 1837 Fraser s 
Mag. XVI. 405 The invariable opposition, .of the binaries 
of boats and Anubises. 

2 . Astron. A binary star or system, Cf. A c. 

1868 LocKYEft /leavens 351 The elliptical or oval form of 

this binary [£ in Ursa Major]. 1882 A thence uni 27 May 
670/1 Binaries, or stars known to be physically double. 

Binate (barn^t), a. [ad. mod.L. bln at-us cf. 
late L. combindtus ), f. L. bin I : sec Bixal.] 
Arranged in couples. Bi*nately adv., in pairs. 

1807 J. E. Smith Pot. 176 Binatnm x binate, is a fingered 
leaf consisting of only two leaflets, as in Zygophylium. 1857 
Berkeley* Cryptog. Bot.% 119. 147 The binate ramification. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 4 Leaves binately pinnate. 

Binaural (bing-ral), a. [f. Bin- (or L. bint 
tyvo by two) + Aural, f. L. auris ear.] Of or 
pertaining to one’s two ears ; used with both ears, 
as the binaural stethoscope. 

1881 Le Conte Light 265 A kind of binaural audition, 
by means of which we judge imperfectly of direction of 
sound. 1881 Nature XXV, 208. 

Bind (baind), v. Pa. t. and pple. bound 
(bound). Forms: 1 bind-an, 2-4 bind-en, 2-7 
binde, (3-6 bynd(e, 4 bynd-en, 5 -yn), 3- bind. 
Pa. t. sing. 1-6 band, 1-5 bond, (3-5 bonde, 
4-5 boond(e, 4-6 bande, bounde), 5- bound, 
(7 binded; Sc. band, ban'); pi. 1 bundon, 2 3 
-en, 3 -0, 3-4 bounden, (4-5 bonde(n, 5- 
bound, (north. 4-5 bande, 5- band, ban’). Pa. 
pple. 1-4 bunden, (1-2 3ebunden, 2-3 ibunde(n, 
3-4 ibounde(n, 4 ybounde(n, 6 ybound), 4- 
bounden, 4-6 bounde, 5- bound, (also 3-4 
bonden, 4 -in, boundoun, 4-5 bonde, -yn. 


boundon, -yn, 4-6 bownde(n, 5 bowndene, 
-yn(e, 6 -on, 7 binded ; north. 4-6 bundin, 5 
-yn, bwndyn, 6-7 bund, 5- bun). [Com.Teut.: 
OE. bindan y pa. t. band (bpnd), pi. bundon, pple. 
blinden = OS. bindan (MDu., Du. binden), OFris., 
OX. bind a (S\v. binda , Da. binde), OHG. bintan 
(MHO., mod.G. btndcn), Goth, bindan , pa. t. 
band, bundum, pple. bundans ; cogn. with Skr. 
bandh Aryan Hhendh to bind. As in other words 
with -;/</, the originally short vowels of bind, 
bunden (still retained in the north, dial., as in 
the cognate langs.) have been lengthened and 
diphthongized in midi, and south. Eng. The north, 
dial, also retains the original past form band 
.which it has extended to the pi.), while in the 
standard speech band was supplanted already in 
the 15th c. by bound ' proper to the pi. and to the 
pa. pple.] General sense : To make fast with a 
band or bond. 

I. To tic fast. 

1 . trans. To make fast with a tie ; to fasten, tie up. 

[c 1000 /Elfric Gen. xlii. 24 He..nam Simeon and band 

hine beforan him.] c 1*50 Gen. 4 Ex. 2216 Do bre&ere seckes 
hauen he fill..And bunden 5 c mu 5 es. a 1300 Cursor M. 
13871 His hend pai band and ledd him forth. 1535 Cover- 
dale Gen. xxii. 9 Abraham, .bande his sonne Isaac, layed 
him on the altare. 1562 J. Hevwood Prirv. ty Epigr. (1867) 

7 Fast binde fast finde. ^ 1804 Abernethv Surg. Observ. I. 
215 The fascia, which binds it down in its situation. 1855 
Thackeray Ease ty Ring xvii, They .. bound his legs tight 
under his horse. 

b. To tie fast to on , upon). 

1*05 Lay. 16684 Samuel .. lette hine swide sterke to ane ' 
stake binde (1250 bynde]. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. xcv. 

75 They, .take pyeccs of tundcr and of fire, and bonde it to 
the sparwes fete. 1611 Birlf. Dent. vi. 8 Thou shall bind 
them for a seal upon thine hand. 

C. fig. 

1382 Wvclif Prov. vi. 21 Bind hem bisili in thin herte. 
1563 Mirr. Mag. Induct, xxxviii, To this poore life was 
Miserie ybound. 1610 Healey St. Aug. City of God 438 
To binde incomprehensible effectes 10 the lawes of nature. 
1720 Ozei.l l *crtot's Rom. Rep. II. xiv. 328 To bind Caesar 
faster to their t merest. 1810 Scott Lady of /.. 11. xxx, Dis¬ 
trust, and grief, Will bind to us each Western Chief. 1866 
Eire Homo xiv. ted 4' 166 To bind men to their kind. 

cl. esp. said of spiritual or ecclesiastical bind¬ 
ing. (In reference to Matt, xvi. 19.) 

C975 Rushiv.Gosp. Matt. xvi. 19 Swa hwa:l >\va pu bindes 
on eor 5 an fcebunde bi 5 on and in heofunum. n*oo Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 65 A 1 bat prest binde 5 so 5 liche bu 5 ibumlcn. 
<71340 IIa.mrole /V. Cause. 3850 ‘ Alle pat pou byndes in 
crtne/'.ays he, ‘Sal in heven bunden be.* 1340 Aytnb. 172 
He ssel zcche /licit ane confessotir pet conne bynde and 
onbyndc. e 1400 Apol. Loll. 28 If ilk prest mai vse be key 
. .to assoile him, or eliis to bind him fro grace. 1611 Bible 
Matt. xvi ; 19 Wliatsoetier thou shall bind on earth, shall 
be bound in heauen. 

• See also Branch IV. 

2 . esp. To make fast (any one) with bonds or 
fetters; to deprive of personal liberty, make a 
captive or prisoner. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 23 Hie bine swungon, & bundon, & 
spxtledon on his onsyne. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 23 He 
ferde in to helle and .. bond pe deuel. 1382 Wvclif Jer. 
xxxix. 7 He .. bond 1 1388 boond] hym in gyues. — Matt. 
xiv. 3 Forsothe Eroude helde Joon, & Itounde hym, & putte 
him in to prixoun. 1535 Coylrdalk Isa. Ixi. 1 V* I might 
.. open the ] ire son to them that are bounde. 1697 DkY- 
ijen / 7 rg. Georg, u . 574 Surpri/e him first, and with hard 
Fetters bind. 1742 Pope. Fhtncnul tv. 32 Too mad for mere 
material chains to bind. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2* 1 . 3t8 
My father bound him hand and foot and threw him into 
a ditch. 

b. fig. Said of sickness, sin, passion, affection, 
intellectual emharrassment, a magic spell, etc. 

[ciooo Ags. Gosp. l.uke xiii. 16 pas akrahames dohtor pe 
satanas ;;eband nu eahtatyne sear.] C1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 63 penne hie we bunden of «i 5 erfulnesse. <21225 
Ancr. R. 408 Luue bint so urc Lonerd. 1382 Wvclif Luke 
xiii. 16. c iaoo Destr. Troy xxm. 9542 Achilles, .lay in his 
loge all with loue boundon. 1 1450 Cork Bid. Prayer in 
L ayfolks Mass Bk. 70 We sail pray, .for all paespac er bun 
in detie or in dedely syn. 1634 Canne Necess. Segar. (1849) 
174 The magistrate (say they), .hath no power to bind the 
conscience. 1853 Lytton My Xovet\ nt. ii, The magician 
will release the fair spirit he has bound to his will. 

^ See also Branch IV. 

II. To tic about, handage, gird, encircle. 

3 . To tic (a knot obs .); hcncc fig. to conclude 
(a story obs., a bargain or agreement), Lo make 
(any contract'- fast or sure. + To bind an end 
( Naut.) : lo finish up K obs.). 

a 1300 Sarmun 53 in E. E. P. (i 862> 6 pe last word bint 
pe tale. ri3io Sir Tristr. ». v, A forward fast thai bond. 
C1375 Barbour Bruce x. 825 That cunnand band thai se- 
kirly. \fyjDeclar. Lord is Quarrel (I hilzell) II. 274 Syne 
with his Burno band ane new manage. 1591 Shaks. 

1 Hen. VJ, v. i. 16 The sooner to effect. And surer binde 
this knot of amitic. a 16^9 Drumm. op Hawth. Hist. Scot. 
(1655) 7 None of the Subjects should bind up a league to¬ 
gether. 1677 Act Frauds xvii, Give something in earnest 
to bind the bargain. 1883 T. Hardy in Longut. Mag. July 
250 A shilling is passed to bind the bargain. 

4 . ' To hinder the natural flux of the bowels, to 
make costive/ J. Cf. to confine. 

\c 1050 Ags. Gloss . in Wr.-Wulcker / W. 342 Astringentes, 
Sebindende.] 1597 Gerard Herbal 1. xxix. § 2. 40 It heat* 
eth moderately and bindeth, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 19 


Rubarb bath manifestly in it ..parts that bind the body. 
1683 Salmon Loud. Di$p. 1. i. (1702) 11/1 Hyacinthi .. 
bind the Belly. 1815 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 5) IV. 197/1 The 
fruit [Medlcr-tree] .. is somewhat austere, and binds the 
bowels. 

6. To bandage (the body, etc. with something) ; 
to put a bandage on (any part of the body); to 
'swaddle’ a child, to ‘ wind 1 a corpse. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xi. 44 Hys nebb w?es mid swat-line 
gebunden. cttjsLamb. Horn. 121 Summe per weren pet 
his ejan bundan. a 1200 CursorM. 11236 Wit suilk [clathes] 
sco sucdeld him and band. 1382 Wvclif John xix. 40 Thei 
token the body of Jhesu, and bounden it in lynnen clothis. 
1694 Salmon latrica 1. v. 284/1 To bind her Belly with a 
large swathing-band. 1837 Penny Mag. No. 335 A schoppe 
. .bound his eyes and led him to where the court was sitting. 
1838 S. Cooper Surg. Did. 691 This graduated compress is 
then to be bound on the part with a roller. 

6. 'To cover a wound with dressings and band- 
ages.’ J. Usually with up. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn, jq An helendis Mon..bond his wun- 
den. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvtt. 70 (The Samaritan] 
embawmed hym and bonde his hed. 1382 Wvclif Luke x. 
34 He comynge n>3 bond to gidere his woundis. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos )i. 145 He made his thye to be dressed 
and bounden vp. 1568 Bible (Bishops') Hosea vi. 1 Hec 
hath wounded ys, and hee will binde vs vp. 1594 Shaks. 
Rich. //I, v. iii. 177 Giuc me another Horse, bind vp my 
Wounds. 1786 T. Jefferson Corr. it83o> 50 Who can so 
softly bind up the wound c : 1816 Crab be Eng. Synon. 161/2 
A wounded leg is bound but not tied; a string is tied 
but not bound. 

7. To fasten round, to gird, encircle, wrenthe 
(the head, etc. with something; something about, 
round the head, etc.). 

rtooo /Elfric Lev. viii, And band his heafod mid clape. 
c 1386 Chaucer Reeves T. 33 His typet y-bounde aboute 
his heed. 1552 Huloet, Bynde vp, as a woman doth her 
heade. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 333 Bound with 
Triumphant Garlands will I come. 1607 — Cor. 1. iii, 16 
His browes bound with Oake. 1697 DkvdeN Cirg. Past. 
vm. 80 Bind those Altars round V ith Fillets. 1704 PorE 
Windsor For. 178 A belt her waist, a fillet binds ner hair. 
1870 Tennyson Holy Grail 159, I, maiden, round thee, 
maiden, bind my belt. 

8. To secure with a border or edging of some 
strengthening material, as a box or jewel with 
metal, a garment with braid, etc.; also fig. 

c 1380 Wvclif JCks. (1880I 349 Hem failen charitc to bynde 
her schelde in ordre. 1464 lm\ Dk. Suffolk in Don. A rchit. 
111 . 113 A gret standard of the chapell bounde with ierne. 
1535 Coverdale Ecclns. xiv. u A \vorke..set with costly 
precious stones, all bounde with golde. 1667 Milton P. L. 
xi. 881 A flowrie verge to binde The fluid skirts of that same 
watrie Cloud. 1682 Dkyden Mac FI. 64 Close to the walls 
which fair Augusta bind. 1808 R. Porter Prav. Sk. Russ. 
<y Swed. ii. (18131 I. 17 A sort of low beef-eater hat bound 
with yellow. Mod, Silk binding to bind coats and vests. 

III. To tie together, to unite. 

9. To tie ;a number of things) so as to hold 
them together, or to form them into a single mass ; 
esp. to tie up (sheaves of corn). 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 30 Gadria 5 surest ponne coccel, 
and binda 3 sceafmadum. a 1225 Ancr. R. 254 Heo schulen 
bcon ibunden togederes. 1382 Wvclif Matt. xiii. 30 Gedre 
3ec to gedre dernels, and byndeth hem to gidre in knytehis 
I1611 binde them in bundels] {or to be brent. 1580 Baret 
Alv. 15 686 To binde with osiers or twigs, as hoopers do. 
1611 Birlf. Ps. cxxix. 7 Hee that hindeth sheaues. 1632 
Milton Allegro 87 Her bow’r she leaves, With Thestylis 
to bind the sheaves. 1750 Franklin If'ks. <1840) 238 Bind 
the pieces of glass together from end to end with strong 
silk thread., a 1832 Craoqk Posth. Tales Wks. 1834 VIII. 
162 What time the reaper binds the burden’d sheaf. 1861 
O. W. Holmes Elsie C. xxviii, Old Sophy..bound up her 
long hair for her sleep. 

absol. 1770 A. Voung Tour X. Eng. 1 . 189 A man fol¬ 
lows every two scythes to bind. 

h./:§. 

1568 Bible (Bishops') 1 Sam. xxv. 29 The soulc of my 
lorde shal be bounde in the hundel of the liuing. 1697 Dry* 
den Cirg. /*ast. iv. 20 The jarring Nations he in peace 
shall bind. 1785 T. Jf.fferson Corr. 11830)417 Friendships 
which had bound their ancestors together, c 1854 Stanley 
Sinai 4- Pat. ii. (1858) ti6 The situation of Palestine is 
remarkably bound np with its future destinies. 

10. T o cement particles together, or cause them 
lo cohere in a firm mass. 

rzxooo Exon. 78a (Bosw.) Hrusan [J/ 5 , hruse] bindep 
wintres wdrna. a 1300 Cursor M. 355 pis element2 pat al 
thinges bindes Four er pai. c 1440 A tic. Cookery in Househ. 
Ord. (1790^435 Qwhcn thesawse is bounden to the felettes, 
then take horn out of the pot. c 1760 Smollett Blue ey'd 
Ann 3 When Lybian sands are bound in frost. 1787 Win¬ 
ter Syst. Husb. 218 Stiff and loamy soils, which become 
hardened and bound. 1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. II. xvi. jo 
That rain and frost of heaven; and the earth which they 
loose and bind. Mod. To bind the loose sand. 

b. intr. (for ref.) To stick together, cohere in 
a mass. 

1674 Grew Luctation it. § 15 Their Alkaly binds in with 
some preternatural Acid in the Stomach. 1677 Plot Ox- 
fordsh. 240 Soiling it [chalk land] with the best mould, .to 
keep it from binding. 1677 Moxos Mech. Exerc. (1703) 37 
The Mettal running close to the Spindle will bind on that 
place. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 179 f 8 A spacious Walk 
of the finest Gravel, made to bind and unite so firmly. 
1838 N, Paterson Manse Card. in. 210 The coarse [gravel], 
it is true does not bind. 

c. intr. ]fawking. To grapple or close with. 

*575 Turberv. Falconry 255 As diuers times it happeneth 

to the falcon..when they binde togither in the ayre. 1615 
G. Sandys Trav. 76 Nothing flieth in the aire that they 
will not bind with. 1826 Sebright in * Stonehenge * Brit. 
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Sports l. iv. i. § 10 When one of the hawks seizes lits prey, 
the other soon binds to him. 

11. Irans . To fasten together the sheets of (a 
book), and put it into a stiff cover. Technically 
‘binding* is covering with leather, vellum, or other 
durable material; though in ordinary language 
we say‘bound in cloth.' A book is half-bound 
when it has a leather back, and the sides covered 
with cloth or paper. 

? <11400 Morte Artlu 3117 The sexte had a sawiere sem- 
Iiche bowndene. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874' 1. 20 
1 haue them [my books] in great reuerencc.. Full goodly 
bounde in plcasaunt couerture. 1588 Marprel. Episl. (Arb.) 
34 That no Byble should be bounde without the Apocripha. 
1637 Decree Star-Chamb. § 7 in Milton's A reop. (Arb.* 13 
No person. .shall bind, stitch, or put to sale, any such booke. 
1727 Swift Further Acc. E. Curll Wks. 1755 III. 1. 156 Ile 
always binds in sheeD. 1851 Loncf. Gold. Leg. 11. 113 A 
huge tome, bound In brass and wild-boar’s hide. 

b. To bind itp \ i.e. together into one volume. 

1650 R. Stapylton Stradas Low C. War res tv. 95 It is 
printed, and bound up with her life. 168* Grew Anat. 
Plants Ep. Ded., An Animal is..several Plants bound up 
into one Volume. 1875 E. White Life in Christ it. xvi. 
(1878) 183 The fragment on Hades, formerly bound up with 
the w orks of Josephus. 

12 . Hedging. To interlace stakes with edder. 

*5*3 Fitzherb. Husb. <1534) 34 Set thy stakes within ii. 

foote and a halfc together, excepte thou haue very good 
edderynge, and longe, lo bynde with. Ibid. The better 
the stake wil be dryuen, whan he is wel bounden. 

13 . Iransf. To fasten together or connect in 
various ways, as to harness a horse or chariot 
(obs.) t to fasten parts of dress ( foot it ), to connect 
distant places ( rhel. ) ; and in various Jig. uses. 

1535 Coverdale Fcclus. vii. 8 Bynde not two synnes to¬ 
gether. — Ex. xiv. 6 He boi^tde his charetts fast [Wv- 
clif, ioynede the chare]. 1611 Bible MicaJi i. 13 Bind the 
chariot to the swift beast. 1720 Gay Ep. T. Suno, A 
sharpen'd skewer cross his bare shoulders bound A tattered 
rug. 1836 O. W. Holmes Poems, My Aunt, She strains 
the aching clasp That binds her virgin zone. 1855 Motley 
Dutch Rep.K 1884) I. 3 To bind by watery highways with 
the furthest ends of the World, a country disinherited by 
nature of its rights, i860 Keblk Hymn ‘ The voice that,' 
Thou didst bind two natures In Thine eternal bands. 

IV. To restrain or unite by non-material bonds. 
(Closely connected with the fig. uses of 1, 2, from 
which these senses spring.) 

14 . To tie, restrain, confine, restrict by a non¬ 
material bond or force of any kind. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23^8 We ar bunden vnder |>air .111. 1330 
R. Brunne Citron. 35 pc Walsch men he band With homage 
and feaute. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. u. ii. 90 When poy* 
soned hourcs had bound me vp From mine owne knowledge. 
1647 Campion Art Descant, u. 27 No Tune, .can have any 
grace or sweetness unless it be bounden within a proper 
Key. 1717 Derham Phys. Thcol. vm. ii, The great Con¬ 
triver of Nature is not bound up to one Way only. 1838 
Macaulay in Trevelyan Life {1876) 11 . vii. 14, 1 have no 
official business to bind me. 

15 . To tic v a person, oneself) up in respect to 
action ; to oblige hy a covenant, oath, promise or 
vow. Const, to, from , an action, to do something. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 6 Hwoa sc..bihat hit God alse heste to 
donne, heo bint hire [>erto. ^1374 Chaucer Contpl. Mars 
47 He bynt him to perpetuall obeisaunec. c 1440 York 
Myst. xxxii. 217, 1 will me bynde to be your man. 1535 
Coverd. Numb. xxx. 2 Yf eny man .. sweare an ooth, so 
that he binde his soule. 1651 Hobbf.s Leviath. 71 A Cove¬ 
nant, if lawfull, binds in the sight of God, without the 
Oath. 1654 Earl Orrery. Parthenissa (1676) 640 What 1 
bind my self from now, I will abjure for ever for your sake. 
1832 Chalmers Pol. Econ. v, A landed proprietor may 
bind himself to a future payment, in a written deed. 

+ b. inlr. (for reft.) To agree, pledge oneself 

C1470 Henry Wallacew. 927 Than bund thai thus; thar 
suld be no debait. £-1817 Hogg Tales 4 Sk. 11. 215 He 
would voluntarily bind for it. 

16 . Irans. To oblige or constrain with legal 
authority. 

1463 Paston Lett. 473 II. 133 Your certificat. .shall bynd 
any of the parties to scy the contrary- 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) i6x For the lawe of the chirche. .byndcih 
vs to synge or saye our seruyee diligently. 1583 Stany* 
hurst sEneis 11. * Arb.) 48 What law can bynd mee, to be 
trew to so wycked acountrey ? 1775 Johnson Tax. no 

Tyr, 45 Whether the English laws could bind Ireland. 1849 
Macaulay llist. Eng. I. 375 Every parish was bound lo 
repair the highways which passed through it. 

17 . To subject to a specific legal obligation. 

a. To make (a person or estate) liable for the 
payment of a debt, or fulfilment of an obligation. 
Usually passive : To be made or become surety. 

1462 Mann. 4 Housck. Exp. 149 My mastyre and Thomas 
Howe are bowndyne. .to my lord of Esex, lx. Ii. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. K 1. iil 5 For the which, as I told you, Anthonio 
shall be bound. 1650 T. B[avley] Worcester's Apoph. 69 
Offering to bind her estate for the repayment. 1727 Swift 
Wonder of W, Wks. 1755 II. n. 54 He has hardly one ac¬ 
quaintance, for whom he hath not been bound. 1772 Mac* 
keszie Man of World 11. ix. (1823) 476, 1 will become bound 
to make up all your losses. 

b. To lay under obligation to answer or pro¬ 
secute a charge (usually to bind over to appear , 
etc.), or gen. to perform a stated act or pursue 
a line of conduct. 

1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Mat rim., Yf any man., will be 
bound, and sureties with him to the parties. 1592 Greene 
A rt Conny-catck. 11. 12 They were apprehended, and bound 
oucr to the Sessions at Westminster. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 


Prof. St. iv. xii. 299 lie is not lo be bound to the peace. 
£*1702 J. P. Nero Guide Constables 106 Such Parents may 
be bound over.. to answer their sad default. 1837 Pickens 
Picfrw. xiii. 109 The M ayur .. declared he would .. bind 
them over to keep the peace. 

c. To bind one over) to his good behaviour. 
lit. and fig. 

164a Rogers Naaman 40 Till the Lord binde the soule to 
her good behaviour. 1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 79 It pre¬ 
tended to bind books to their good behaviour. 1760 Life 
of Cat 108 Sufficient.. to bind him down to his good be¬ 
haviour. 1829 Soul hey Sir T. More I. 142 The member 
would virtually be bound to their good behaviour. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Fug. III. 559 He thought it unjust ..to 
bind him over to his good behaviour. 

d. colloq. I dare, or will be bound : I undertake 
the responsibility of the statement, 1 feel certain. 

1557 North Cue tiara's Diall Pr. ( 1582) 399 b, I dare 
be bound, .he shal not want infinil troubles. 1589 Theses 
Martinianoe Introd., lie bee bounde hee shall not loo>e his 
labour. 1611 Shars. Cytnb. iv. hi. 18, 1 dare be bound 
hec’s true. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. v. ii, I ll be 
bound that no soul here can budge a foot to follow you. 
1850 Mrs. Stowk Unite Tom xxviii, You've been stealing 
something. I'll be bound. 

18 . To be bound : to be under obligation, to have 
it as a duty, moral or legal, to do something. 

c 1360 Deo Gratias in E. E. /'. <1862) 125 To hor.ke and 
bjesse hym we be bounde. <1386 Chaucer Ruts. /'. 291 
Thou art ybounden ..To helpen me. 1484 Caxton Chy. 
uatry 15 So mochc arle thow more bonde and bounden 
to be good. 1595 Shaks. John n. i. 522 That she bound 
in honor still to do. 1607 12 Bacon Counsel, Ess, Arh.* 
318 Princes are not bound to communicate all matters. 1771 
Junius Lett. Iiv. 283, I am not bound to as>ign the..mo¬ 
tives of his. .hatred. 1852 M’Cui.i.och Taxation 11. i. 138 
Government, .is bound to treat all its subjects alike. 

19. To engage or unite in matrimony. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 40 He wild him bynd to soil) berde 
in boure. 1382 Wyclif i Cor. vii. 27 Thou art boundyn 
to a vvyf. 1580 Baret Ah’. B 1027 Moreoucr I am bounde 
to my wife. 1600 Shaks. A. L. v. iv. 59 As manage 
binds and blood hreakes. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. j, 338 
To bind in law, the couple bound by love. 

20 . To indenture [any one) to a master, or to 
a trade, as an apprentice or learner; to apprentice. 
Sometimes with out or over. 

£•1500 tn Hallivv. Nug.r P. 20 The prestc that bounde me 
prentys. 1586 in Wadley’s Bristol ll ills \ 18S6 251 Twenty 
shillings to John Stinchcome yf he be bownde. 1602 Life T. 
Cromwell 1. ii. 80 Had I bound him to some honest trade. 
a 1672 Wood Life 11848) 89 note , Imploying the yearly pro¬ 
fits. .in binding forth apprentices into other parishes. 1710 
Steele Tatter No. 196 » 3 [ 1 1 have bound him to a Shoe¬ 
maker. 1845 Stephen Laws Eng. II. 230 Apprentices are 
usually bound out by their friends; though their own con¬ 
sent is essential. 1848 Thacrf.ray Yau. Fair ii, Rebecca 
. .was bound-over as an articled-pupil. 

21 . To attach lo ;a person) by ties of duty, 
gratitude, affection, etc. 

1530 Palsgr. 362, I am bownden to no man. 1595 Shaks. 
John 111. iii. 29, I am much bounden to your Maiesty. 
1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. I)cd. Note, The good 
assurance of your native worth..hath so bound my thank¬ 
ful! acknowledgement. 1682 Ftpys' Diary VI. 147, I am 
infinitely bound to my friends .. for their thoughts of me. 
1765 Burke Corr. 11844) I. 71 ’The way in which you take 
up my affairs binds me to you in a manner I cannot ex¬ 
press. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth II. 181 Simon Glover, to 
whom the Fair City is so much bounden. 

Bind (baind), sb. Also 4-6 bynde : see Bine. 
[f. Bind vi] 

1 . Anything used lo bind or tic ; a band or lie. 
Our Lady s binds (obs.): confinement at child¬ 
birth. Cf. Bend sb. 1 1 d, Band sb.* t c. 

a 1000 Cod. Dip. tKemble) VI. i33(Bosw. , Hio an Ccol* 
dry]>e hyre betstan bindan. c 1400 Bidding Prayer in York 
Manual HZ’] 4) App. 221 Wymmen belhe in oure lady 
byndes. 

b. A connecting timber in a ship. 

1803 Hull Advert. 9 Apr. 2/1 The ship.. had new binds 
and new top sides. 1833 Richaroson Merc. Mar. Arch. 
6 The best place for the upper bind is about if of the mid¬ 
ship height. 

c. Music . ‘A curved line also called tie' 
placed between two notes of the same degree, to 
denote the continuance of the sound, during the 
value of both, instead of the repercussion of the 
second note.* Grove Diet. A/us. 1SS0. Also ap¬ 
plied by some to the Brack or Accolade. 

1880 Grove Diet. A/us. I. 242/2 The employment of the 
bind is a necessity whenever a sound is required to be of 
a duration which cannot be expressed by any single note. 

2 . A twining or climbing stem of a plant; a 
flexible shoot, a. esp. The climbing stem of the 
hop-plant, b. Used to name varieties of the hop, 
as grey-bind, red-bind, white-bind. Now Bine. 

c 1325 E. E, A Hit. P. C. 444 God. .ded growe of bat soyle 
pc fayrest bynde..J>at euer burne wyste. c 1440 Promp. 
Part'. 36 Bynde, a twyste of a vync. 1792 Genii. Mag. 
Apr. 343 Hop Stalks or Binds. 1815 Encycl. Brit. III. 618 
Bind, a country word for a stalk of hops. [See Bine.] 

3 . Hence, used as the name of certain climbing 
plants that wind round the stems of other plants 
or trees. + a. I Ioneystickle or Wood-bine. b. =* 
Bindweed (Convolvulus and Polygonum ). 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 36 Bynde or Wode bynde, corrigiola, 
vitella. 1575 Gascoigne Wks. (1587) 189 Tares and Byndes 
can pluck good grayne adowne. 1878 Britten & Holland 
Plant-n ., Common Bind, Convolvulus [wild]. 


4 . Indurated clay, occurring between coal-strata. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 207 Indurated clay, which the 

miners commonly call elunen, and when much mixed with 
calx of iron, bind. Ibid. 301 Black shale, iron stone, shale, 
blue bind. 1844 H. Hutchinson Prod. Drainage 173 Red 
clay and skerry or bine. 1864 Derby Merc. 7 Dec., The 
fall of bind suddenly liberating a quantity of bad air. 

b. A thin stratum of shale or stone. 

1748 Phil. Traus. XLV. 126 The upper Pillars., lying 
between two Binds of Stone like Seams of Coal. 

5 . A measure of quantity in salmon and eels. 

1477 Sc, Act Jas. //An507' $ 76 Of the bind of Salmond. 

1487 Ibid. § 131 'The Barrel! bind of Salmound sould. .con- 
tein the assyse and mesour of fourieene gallonis. 1667 F.. 
Ciiamberlavnk St. Gt. Brit. i. iii. ii. 117431 154 F,els have 
25 to the Strike ; 10 Strikes to the Bind, a 1728 Kenni- i r 
Gloss, MS. Can'd. 10331 A Bind of eels, .consisted of ten 
sticks, and every stick of twenty five eels. [In mod. 

1 )icts. j 

6. Capacity, measnre. limit, size. A boon my bind : 
beyond my power. Sc. Cf. Bend. 

1551 Acts Mar. xi. -Jam.) The wylde Gum? of the gieit 
bind, Vis. 1560 Rod and Crf. I'entts 1. 122 His hois they 
war. < )f biggest bind. 1823 Ncott St. Ronans i, Their bind 
wa> just a Scots pint over-head, and a lappit-hen. 

t Bindbalk. Obs. rare. A tie-beam. 

<•' 1425 Yoc. in Wr.-Whicker Yoc. 608 Trapecnla, a bynd- 
balk. 

tBi'ndcorn. Herb. Obs. [f. Bind z-. + Corn.] 
Black or Corn Bindweed (Polygonum Convolvulus). 

1577 Hoi.insiii.o Chron. 11, 16/2 It will bring foorth weeds, 
bindcornc, cockle, darnell. 1580 Baret Air. B 1424 Ren- 
ning Bucke, or binde corne. .like vnto withwinde. 

t Bind-days. Obs. Da\s on which tenant' 
were bound to render staled unpaid service to their 
feudal lord ; boon-da) s. 

1664 Stelman Gloss., I'rciarir .vulgo bind dajes. 1706 
Phillips, * Bind-Days, See Prcearia.' 

t Bi*nded,//A a. Obs. rare. [A weak pa. pplc. 
of Bind.] Bound together, connected. 

1650 J. G(regokv] Notes A- Obs. Prcf. 7 That invisible Har¬ 
mony and binded dUcord or the Parts. 

Binder (barndaj)* [f. Bind v. +-euC] 

I. Of persons. 

1 . £ 17 /. One who binds. (See senses of the verb. 

a 1000 Riddles 'Gt. xxviii. 6 Ic eom bindere and swingcrc, 

a 1300 l/avelok 2050 Byndcrcs loue ich ncuere mo. c 1450 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker Yoc. £85 HU ligater, a byndcr. 1651 
Hobbes( 7 <^ 7 . 4 *SVv. vii*. £4.129 1 ‘he binder.supposes him that 
is bound not to be sufficiently tyed hy any other obligation. 
1846 Trench If tils. Led. Ser. 11. vi. 235 The true binder 
up of the bleeding hurts of humanity. 

2 . spec. a. A bookbinder. 

1556 Chart.Slationers' Comp, in Entick London 1766. IV. 
227 Any. .printer, binder or seller of any manner of books. 
1705 Hr.ARNE Diary < 18851 1 . 57 This was discovered by the 
binder. 1862 Burton Bk..hunter 1. _-6 There are binders 
who have immortalized themselves. 

b. One who binds sheaves behind the reapers. 

i6u Chapman Iliad xvm. ■ 'Three binders stood, and 

took the handfuls rcapt From boys that gather'd quickly 
up. 1799 J. Roblrtson Agric. Perth. 159 One man follows 
the two binders, to stook the com. 1870 Bryant Iliad 
.wm. 11 . 226 Binders tied them fast With band.-, and made 
them sheaves. 

c. ‘One who undertakes to keep a mine open.’ 
NVealc Did. Terms 1S49. 

II. Of thii gs. 

3 . An)thing used to bind; a band, bandage, 
etc.; in Med., a piece of calico or a special appa¬ 
ratus used in obstetric surgery. 

1695 Motteux St. Olotts Morocco 94 Nothing on their 
Heads hut a single Veil or Binder. 1787 Mrs. Trimmer 
lEcon. Charity 79 Plain linen caps, with hinders herring- 
boned with coloured cruel. 1861 Year-bk. Med. Surg. 
359 The use of the obstetric binder. 1868 Daily Ne^vs 
.3 Sept., The binder and wimple were placed on the head 
[of a nun]. 1885 Cheshire Gloss, iE. D. £>.), Binders, nar¬ 
row strips of thick hempen cloth .. put round cheeses.. to 
prevent them bulging. 

b. M vCf. 4.) 

1621 31 Laud AVt*. Sertn. 1847* 99 Justice and judgment 
is the greatest binder up of a Stale. 1627 Bp. Hall Mcdit. 
4 Ymvs ii. 29 Performance is a binder. 1643 Caryl Sacr. 
Coz’t. 5 A Covenant is a binder of affection. 

4 . A connecting piece that holds the several 
parts of any structure together; as, a. A long pliant 
with or branch used in fencing, etc. (cf. Binoz>. 12); 

b. Carpentry . A tie-beam or binding joint; C. A 
principal part of a ship’s frame, such as keel, 
tiansom, beam, etc.; d. A long stone that passes 
quite through a wall, and gives support to the 
smaller stones, a ‘ bond * stone. 

1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof St, in. xxii. 212 Though batchc- 
lours be the strongest stakes, married men arc the best 
binders in the hedge of the Commonwealth. 1666 J. Smith 
Old Age led. 2* 207, I compare, .the Sinews or Nerves to 
the binders of the hedge; which fasten and unite all the 
other parts. 1842 Gvvilt AnAit. 11876) 6oi By the 14th 
century the system of girders, binders, and joists was per¬ 
fected. 184^ Proc. Beriu. Nat. Club II. 122 It makes an 
admirable binder of the moveable sands. 

5 . In various technical applications: 

a. A band of straw, etc. for binding sheaves of 
corn; b. A contrivance attached to a reaping- 
machine to bind up the grain as cut into sheaves; 

c. An appliance attached to a sewing-machine for 
putting binding on cloth ; d. Heaving. A lever 
fixed in the shuttle-box to arrest the shuttle and 
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prevent its recoil; e. A detachable cover or bind¬ 
ing for unbound magazines, music, papers, etc. 

1865 Morn. Star 30 May* A policeman produced a steel 
binder belonging to a sewing machine. 

f 6. Med. Anything which produces astriction 
or constipation of the bowels. Obs. 

1528 Paynell Salerno Regim . N iv, Hit scoureth away 
the dropsye. .neuer the lesse it is a byndcr. 1621 Burton 
Anal. Mel. U. iv. t. i. (1651) 364 They would prescribe .. 
binders for purgatives. 1678 Salmon Sew Lond Disft. 1. 
vi. (1702) 140/1 Where binders and strengthners are used. 

+ 7 . Anything which causes bodies to adhere or 
stick together ; a cement. Obs. 

1678 Salmon Sew Lond. Disp. 111. xii. (1702) 416/2 The 
Bone-Bindcr. .speedily glewsbroken Bones together. 1727- 
51 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Elements , The elements of metals 
. .and sulphur as the binder, or cement. 

8. Comb., as binder's - board, hard smooth 
pasteboard used in bookbinding. 

Bindery (barndari). [f. prec. + - v : see -eky.] 

A bookbinder's workshop or establishment. (First 
in use in U. S.) 

1828 In Webster. 1833 Fenny CycL I. 449 1 s* v * / f ncr [\ 
can ism ; Bindery , meaning * a place where books are bound 
. .is not a bad word. 1870 Academy 11 Oct. 265 The bind¬ 
ery at the Boston Public Library. 1883 Encycl. Brit. s. v. 
Libraries , Provision .. for work-rooms, librarians' offices, 
cataloguing rooms, and a Bindery. 

Binding (horndiq), vbL sb. [f. Binds;. f-ing*.] 

I. Abstract. 

1 . The action of the vb. Bind in various senses.. 
a *340 Lo/song in Lamb. Horn. 207 I eh bede he .. hi his 

nimunge . and bindunge. ( 1440 Promp. Pan*. ^6 Bynd* j 
ynge, tigacio. 1517 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael s, Stort- | 
ford 35 Pd. for flower and woode for the bynding of the ; 
books, i jd. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , Sacrifice .xii, I suffer 
binding, who nave loos'd their bands. 1651 Hobbes Govt. '■ 
cV Soc. xvii. § 23. 324 What binding and loosing, or remit¬ 
ting and retaining of sinnes, is, admits of some scruple. 1706 
Phillips, etc., Binding in Falconry' signifies tiring or when 
a hawk seizes [cf. Bind v. 9 cl- 1832 C. Howard Scl. Farms 1 
8 By .. large sheaves, and tight binding. 1881 Gkkexkk 
Gun 257 The wood screws, .are always soaped before turned 
in, to prevent their binding in the wood. 

b. Engagement for service, or as an apprentice. 
1834 Penny Cycl. 11 . 194/1 The binding is to a carpenter 
for six years. 1858 Lond. Rev. Oct. 42 At the annual bind- | 
ings [for service]. 

2 . The state or condition of being bound (m 
various senses of the vb.\ 

c 1380 Wyclik De Dot. Ecd. Scl. Wks. III. 431 Byndyng 
to siche signes lettih fredom of Crist. i6ao Venner Via 
Reda vii. 115 In case of binding they are best to be eaten 
before meate. 1632 Rutherford Lett. (18621 J. 83 What 
think yc to take binding with the fair Corner-stone, Jesus? 

t 3 . A quantity bound up ; a bundle, bunch. Obs. 
1388 Wyclik 1 Saw. xxx. t2 Twei byndyngis [ Fnig. liga- 
tura] of dried grapis. 

II. Concrete. 

4 . That with which anything i» bound ; a bond, 
band, bandage ; a fastening. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter exxiv. [exxv]. 5 Heldand in bindinges 
Laverd ledc sal. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . xvu. xlv. 
(14951629 The tame cucurbita. .byndyth it self wyth certen 
fastnynges and byndynges ns a vyne dooth. 1607 Tops ell 
Four-/. Beasts 379 The same bindings being again bound 
upon the wound , .infect it. 1611 Bible Dan. v. 6 The joints 
[ marg. bindings or knots] of his Joins were loosed. 

5 . spec, a The strong covering of a book, 
which holds the sheets together, and protects the 
volume. 

1647 Chashaw steps Temp. 61 A little volume, but great 
book .. the rest of a rich binding. 1700 Steele Tatter 
No. 80 > r Provided always, that the Binding be of Calves- 
Skin. 1787 Burns Bock lForm i, Spare the golden bind¬ 
ings. 1854 A r . Q. IX. 423 Receipt for varnishing the 
binding of old books. 

b. A protective covering for the raw edges of 
a fabric ; the braid or other material of this.. 

1598 Florio, Cordicella , a little cord, .an inkle, a binding. 
1747 Gentl. Mag. XVII. 284 The boys and girls hats are 
white, and tied round with red binding. 1885 Price List , 
Bindings. .Silk, 2 d. per yard. 

c. Arch. Shipbuilding. A band of masonry 
and brickwork; a connecting timber, etc. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen to Plankes, bind¬ 
ings, knees, boutts. 1730 A. Gordon Mafic is Atnphil. 223 
The three Fascia or Bindings, which serve as a. Parapet. 
c 1850 Rttdim. Savig. (Weale) 97 Bindings, the iron links 
which surround the Dead-Eyes. 1884 Congregational 
Year Bk. 401 The ceiling of roof over the nave is. .divided 
by arched bindings. 

6. Allrib. and Comb., as binding shrub, binding 
faclory ; binding - cloth, fancy cloth (usually 
dyed and stamped muslin) for covering books ; 
binding-guide, a contrivance fitted to sewing- 
machines for adjusting the binding to the material 
to be bound ; + bin ding-Tuesday, the Tuesday 
in Hocktide, the second Tuesday after Easter. 
(See also the ppl. adj.) -* 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Rctama , a kinde of binding 
shrubbe or broonie, Genista. 1664 Spelman Gloss, s. v. 
Hocday , Alii in hac celebritale alios obsident, capiunt, ligant 
(praisertim viros feemina:) atque inde, binding Tuesday, i. 
Diem Martis ligatoriam appellant. 1845 Strutt Sports $ 
Past. iv. iii. 350 llr. Spelinan]. 

Brnding, ppl. a. [f. as prcc. + -isa 2 .] 

1 . That hinds together or up; causing or tending 
to cohere ; astringent, styptic. 


1383 Wyclik Dan. iii. 69 Byndynge frost and colcle, blesse 
3c to the lx>rd. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. Ixix. 
(1495) 289 Byndyng medycynes. .as.. Acacia. 1606 B. Jon* 
son Ilymcnsei , We see The binding force of Vnilie. 1616 
Surfl. & Marrh. Countr. Farm 539 As for the mixt soyles, 
if they be binding, as the clnyes. 1824 Loudon Cycl. Garden , 

§ 1958 Choosing the best coloured good binding gravel. 

2 . fig. Obligatory, restrictive, coercive. 

161 1 Bible Num. xxx. 13 Eucry binding othe to afflict 
the soule. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. tx. 224 No 
promise made to an heretic is binding. 1859 M ill Liberty 
iv, Laws of conduct binding on ourselves and on all others. 

3 . Comb, (some of them perh. from the vbl. sb.\ 
as binding-joist, a joist resting on the wall- 
plates and carrying other joists ; + binding-note, 
a bind or tie in musical notation ; binding-plate, 
one of a series of iron plates used to strengthen 
or arm a puddling-fumace ; binding-rafter, a 
longitudinal timber lying upon the principals of 
a roof and enabling them to support the covering ; 
binding-screw, a screw used in various instru¬ 
ments for purposes of clamping or adjustment. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Ea crc. (1703) 132 The *hinding Joysts 
marked cc. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. 1 . 266 The 
beams and ^binding-joists are shown. 1782 Burney Ilist. 
Mas. II. 454 Semicircular marks, called ^binding-notes, and 
slurs. 1875 Uke Did. Ads II. 907 Bolted upon lioth sides 
to the cast-iron ''binding plates or the furnace. 1842 Gwilt 
Archit. Gloss., * Binding Rafters , The same as Purlins. 
c 1865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc I. 238/1 From these springs 
the two wires proceed, ended by ’binding-screws. 

Bindingly ;bai*ndiijli , odv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] 

In a binding maimer; so as to be obligatory. 

1851 G. S. Faber Many Mansions 10 Nothing is bindingly 
to be received and believed as an Article of Faith, unless, etc. 

Brndinguess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] Bind¬ 
ing or obligatory quality. 

1874 b 1 dgwick Mdh. Ethics viii. 87 The truth and bind¬ 
ingness of. .these current rules. 

Bindle. Sc. [Cf. (>E. bindele a binding,a tying.] 

* The cord or rope that hinds anything, whether 
made of hemp or of straw.’ Jamieson. 

Bindweed (barnd|W/d). Bot. Also 6 bind(c)- 
weede, bynd-, 7 binde-, 9 bine-, [f. Bind v. + 
Wised. Perh. sometimes for Bindwith. ] 

1 . The English name for the species of the N.O. 
Convolvulus : as Greater Bindweed (C. septum), 
Lesser Bindweed (C. arveusis), Seaside Bindweed 
(C. Soldanella). 

1548 Turner Names 0/ llerbes (iS8ii 30 Conuoluulus is 
called .. in english wythwynde or byncleweede. 1562 
Herbal 11. 128 Byndwced .. is as ii wer an vnperfyt worke 
of nature lerning to make lilies. 1616 Surfl. & Mahkh. 
Countr. Farm 531 Bind-weed, both great and small, do pro¬ 
ceed partly of drinesse. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) 

1. Sea bells, sea bind weed, or withwand, Soldanella. 1814 
Worosw. E.tiurs. 1. 761 The cumbrous bind-weed, with its 
wreaths and bell’*. 

attrib. 1855 Tennyson Brook 203 'The fragile bindweed- 
bells and briony rings. 

2 . Applied dialcctally or vaguely to various other 
climbing plants, as species of Stnilax, honey¬ 
suckle, Tam ns, etc. See also Binwkkd. 

1601 Holland Pliny xvi. xxxv, Like unto I vie is that 
plant which they call Stnilax, or rough Bfndweed. 1671 
Salmon Syn. Med. in. xxii. 432 Smilax.. Bindweed; it opens 
the belly, disoKes hard swellings. 

3 . Black, Corn, or Ivy Bindweed, Polygonum 
Convolvulus ; Blue Bindweed, Bittersweet or 
’Woody Nightshade. 

1617 B. JossoN / Vi. Delight , The blue bindweed doth 
itself infold With honey-suckle. 1794 Martyn Rousseaus 
Bot. xi.\. 261 Black Bindweed, .frequent weed among corn. 

Bindwith. (bai'udiwiji). Bot. [f. Bind+’W ith e 
a flexible twig: cf. Bkndwitii.] A name given 
by some recent writers (perhaps erroneously) to 
Clematis l T it alba, or Traveller’s Joy. 

1797 1804 .Miller Gard. Diet. led. Martyn*. 1863 Prior 
Plant-n. 21 Bind-withy a with used to bind up faggots, the 
Traveller’s Joy. 

Bi’ndwood. Bot. Also binwood. [f. Bind 
+ Wood.] Scotch and north Eng. name for Ivy ; 
also occas. for llone)Suckle. 

1790 Telford in Burns Whs. I. 370 The rocky how Where 
binwood bushes o'er them flow. 1808 Jamieson Sc. Did., 
Bindwood, the vulgar name for ivy. 

Bine boin). Also 4 5 bynde, 8-9 bind. [A 
dial, form of Bind sb., recently adopted as the 
literary form in the following senses.] 

I. A flexible shoot of any shrub, a shoot of the 
year’s growth ; the flexible stem of a climbing plant. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (18131 186 When the crop 
is heavy, the lower parts of the bines |of vetches] will be 
less inviting than the upper part. 1880 Standard 12 Nov., 
The first frosts..shrivel the bines of while bryony. 1880 
Jefferies Gr. Feme F. 194 A trailing bine of honeysuckle. 

b. spec. The climbing stem of the hop. 

1737 Bradley Fnm. Diet. s.\.Ilop Gard. } When you find 
the Binds very vigorous, .you must forbear giving them any 
more Earth, a 1845 lloou Ode R. Wilson, What Kentish 
boor would tear away the prop So roughly as to wound, 
nay, kill the bine ? 1864 Tknnvson Aylmer's F. 112 When 
burr and bine were gather'd. 1884 0 . Allen in Lougm. 
Mag. V. 43 The ‘ fly’, .on hops, is an aphis specialized for 
that particular bine. 

c. Hence, used to name varieties of the Hop; 
e.g. While-bine (formerly -bind, corruptly -vine). 


1732 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Lufnlus , The grey Bind., 
is a large square Hop. 1835 Penny Mag. 433 The hop-plant 
. .has several varieties, such as the red-bind, the green-bind, 
the white-bind. 1866 Treas. Bot. 602 Several varieties are 
known, the finest of which are the White Bines, etc. 

2 . Entering into names of plants: e.g. Wood¬ 
bine. Cf. Bind sb. 3. 

Bine, obs. form of Bin, within. 

Binervate (boin 5 \ivrit), a. [f. Bi- pref.' 1 1 + 
Nervate, f. L. nero-us Nerve.] Having two 
nerves: applied a. in Bol. to leaves haying two 
longitudinal ribs ; b. in Ent. to insect-wings sup¬ 
ported by two nerves only. 

1843 in Brande Diet. Sc. 

Binethe, obs. form of Beneath. 

Bineweed, variant of Bindweed. 

Bing (big), sb.' Also 5-6 byngo, 6-7 binge, 
byng, 7 bingg. [a. ON. masc. ‘heap’; 

cf. Sw. binge masc. ‘heap.’ Da. bing has the 
sense not of ‘heap,’ but of ‘bin’ ; and in Eng. 
bing has also been used dialectally for Bin in 
various senses since the 15th c. In Da. this change 
can only be explained by transference of the name 
from a ‘ heap’ to the place where a heap is con¬ 
tained ; the Eng. use of bing for bin may be partly 
of Danish origin, but is prob. largely due to pho¬ 
netic contact of the two words.] 

1 . A heap or pile: formerly of stones, earth, 
j trues, dead bodies, as well as of com, potatoes, 

and the like, as still in northern dial. 

1513 Douglas /Ends iv. ix. 45 Of treks thow big a bing 
To be a fyre. Ibid. iv. vii. 80 Lyk cmelis gret Quhen thai 
depute the meikle bing of quheit. 1538 Lyndesay Dream 
ii. 173 The men of Kirk lay boundin into byngis. a 1547 
Surrf.y cEtteid iv. 529 Like ants when they do spoile the 
bing of come. 1787 Burns Brigs 0/ Ayr 27 Potato-bingsare 
snugged up frae skaith Of coining Winter. 1880 A ntrim $ 
Doivn Gloss. (E. D. S.i, Bing .. a heap of potatoes in a field 
covered with earth : a heap of grain in a barn. 

2 . spec. A heap of metallic ore, of alum; a 
definite quantity (8 cwl.) of lead ore. 

1815 Encycl. Brit. 111 . 619 Bing in the alum-works denotes 
a heap of alum thrown together in order to drain. 1876 
Mid Yorks. Gloss. {V.. D.S.), Bing, a bing of ore contains 
eight weighs, a weigh being a hundred weight, A idd. 1885 
Trans. Cumbrld. <y J Yes/m. A rchieol. Soc. VIII. 19 In one 
year eighty workmen raised 12,000 bingsof ore in this mine, 
b. Bing ore (or simply bing) \ the best lead ore. 
1679 Plot Stafifordsh. (1686) 166 The best llead-ore] being 
call’d Bing. 1851 Tapping Man love s Chron. Gloss., Bing 
..ore is the Derbyshire mining term for the purer, richer, 
and cleaner part of the fell or boose. 

3 . = Bin, in various applications. Now dial. 

c 1325 Mctr. Jlotn. 97 King hafs riueli gold in bing. c 1440 
Protup. Pam., Bynge, theca , cuuteru. 1539 Indent. Ber¬ 
wick Castle in A rchceol. X 1 .440 1 n the pantre, a large bynge 
of okyn tymbar with 3 partitions. 1575 Ii kberv. Veucry 
28 Prcty little Binges or basketts of woodde to put theyr 
breade in. 1617 M akkiiam Caval. v. 6 In. .the stable shall dc 
placed close bmggs or hutches for the keeping of prouender. 
1695 Kfnnf:tt Par. Antiq. Gloss, s.v. Aktntda, 'Hie Cistern 
into which they throw their crystallized Allom, for the water 
to drain from it, is call’d a Bing. 177S K. Barry Obset~u. 
Wines 82 To cover the Bottles in the Bings with Saw-Dust. 
1879 Miss Jacrson Shropsh. Word-Bk. <E»D. S.), Bing, a 
place railed ofl" from the cow-house in which fodder is kept- 

4 . ‘The kiln of the furnace wherein they bum 
their Charcoal for the melting of metals.’ Kennett 
Par. Anliq. 1695. 

1658 Kay I tin. 11760) 127 Then they carry it [silver ore], 
to each Smeller’s several Bing, where it is melted with Black 
and White Coal. 1674 — Prep. Tin Coll. 123 Throwing on 
Charcoal, then upon that Black Tin, and so interchange¬ 
ably into a very deep bing (which they call the house), 

5 . Comb, t Bing-ale; f bing-brine, brine of 
a pickling trough ; bing-hole ;see quot.); bing- 
place, bing-stead. the place to which the ‘bing’ 
or round lead ore is brought to be crushed ; also, 
a place for ashes. 

1735 Pegge Katticisms (E. D. S.\ *Bing-ale, the liquour 
which the fermor of a parsonage gives to the fermours.. 
when he has gathered their tythe. 1745 W. Thompson R. 
y. Advoc. (1757) 9 *Bing Brine .. composed of the entire 
Juices of the Flesh and Salt, when boiled..is of a sweet 
Smell,and quite transparent* 1881 Raymono Mining Gloss., 

*Bing-hole, a hole or shoot through which ore is thrown. 
1653 Manlove Lead Mines 129 To fine such. .as. .digg or 
delve in any Mans *Bing-place. 1747 W. Hooson Miners 
Did. B ij b, * Bings tend, the place where the largest and 
best of the ore..is thrown. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 198 
Cinders are thrown .. into a * Bing-stead in the court yard. 

|| Bing, sb/ Obs. [Chinese bing, dial, form of 
1ning, the name of a Chinese character often de¬ 
noting the leaves of the tea-plant, and especially 
the tender leaves or leaf-buds. Prof. Legge.] A 
kind of tea* 

1701 Phil. Trans. XXIIT. 1205 The Bohe.. is the veiy 
first bud gather'd..The Bingtea is the second growth in 
April. 1721 Lond. Gas. No. 5934/3 0 ne Chest Bing per 
Carnarvan. 

Bing (big), v.l To pile or put up in a bing. 
1513 Douglas /Ends van. Prol. 57 The burges byngis in 
his buith, the broun and theblak. 1822 Black 7t\ Mag. Dec. 
(Jam.) The hairst was ower. .The 'taloes bing'd. 

Bing, vA dial. Also byng. intr. Of milk: 
To begin to turn sour, to be on the turn. 

1867 IIarland Lane. Folk-tore 165 in Lane. Gloss. lE. 
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D. S.) The milk is kyiiged or will not churn, (hough a hot 
poker has been used to spoit the witchery. |cf. Blink.] 

t Bing“, v.z Obs. [Slang. ? Gipsy.] ittlr. To go. 
1567 Ham man Caueat 84 Bynge a waste, go you hence. 
1609 Dekkkr Lanth . <$■ Candle-Lt. Wks, 1884-5 111 . 198 
And bing we to Rome vile. 165* Brome Jov. Crew\\\ ii. J31 
Bing awast, bing awast. 1815 Scorr Guy ;!/. xxviii, ‘ Bing 
out and tour, ye atild devil.* 1822 — Nigel xxiii,' You shall 
be carted for bawd, .and bing off to Bridewell.’ 

Binge, v. Sc. Also 6 bynge, 8 beenge, 9 
beenje. [Of late formation, app. with a feeling 
for the initial sound of bow, bendy beck, and the 
closing sound of cringe ; cf. whinge. The dial. 
binge to soak .Lincoln.) appears to be a different 
word.] 

intr. To make a low obeisance, to curtsey; also 
to fawn, cringe. Bingeing vbl. sb . and ppl. a. 

J562 A. Scott N. Yere Gift Queue , Thay bad thanie bek 
and bynge at deid mennis banes. 1712 Aruuthnot John 
Bull 11. iv. (1755) 51, I imm stand becking and binging, as 1 
gang out and into the hall. 172a Ramsay Tend. Mise. 
(7729^ 17 The Maiden blusht and bing'd fu* law. 1805 J. 
Nicol Teems 1 . 187 (Jam.) Beenjin slaves ca* them divine. 
1879 Jamieson Sc. Diet. s. v. Beck, ‘A great deal of beck¬ 
ing and beenging’ is a phrase still used among the vulgar. 

Binge, sb. Sc. In 5 bing, 6 benge. 7 beinge. 
[f, prec. vb.] A senile bow or obeisance. 

C1450 Henhyson Mar. Fab. 24 tQuod hee) with many 
bing and many beeke, 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 111 . 
105 With mony benge and bek. He sa 1 u>t him. 1681 R. Law 
Mem. (1818) 190 With many a scrape, beck and beinge. 

Bingle-bangle (bnjg’lbarqg’l), a. dial. [A 
reduplicate formation from Bangle v.] Fickle, 
vacillating, irresolute ; cf. shilly-shally. 

1825 R. Ward Tremaine II. xxvi. 234 lie is but a bingle 
bangle man. .no good will come on him. 

Bingo (bhjgtf). £App. a humorous formation 
from lk for ‘brandy’ (cf. ‘ B. and S.*) and Stingo.] 
A slang term for brandy. 

1861 Hughes Tom Brown Oxf. xxxiii. (D.) Some soda 
water with a dash of bingo clears one's head in the morn¬ 
ing. 

Bingy (brqi), a. north . dial. [f. Bing v.- 4- -y.] 
Said of milk : In the incipient stage of sourness. 

1857 Mrs. Gaskell C. Bronte (1857* 1 . 70 The milk, too, 
was often 'bingy,' to use a country expression for a kind 
of taint which is far worse than sourness. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss. (E. D. S.i, Bingy, a pecujiar clouty or f row sly taste 
in milk. The first stage of turning sour. 

t Bi'nhead- Obs. A kind of fresh-water fish ; 
perh. the Bull-head or Miller’s-thumb. 

1581 Lam barije Eireu. iv.iv. (1588) 450 Angling is excepted, 
and so is the taking of Smelts, Lochcs, Mtnews, Billheads, 
Gudgeons, and Eeles. 

Binimc s n, var. Benim v. Obs. to take away, 
t Bi’nity, Obs. rare~ l . [f. L. bint two by two 
+ -ity ; cf. trinily.] A pair. 

*S7S Laneham Let. (1871) 54 What a sort of freendly bini* 
tee/, we oonr selucz doo consist & stood vpon, Fyrst, oour 
too fe*et, loo legs, too kndez, so vpward. 

Bilik (biqk\ Sc. and north, dial. Forms: 3 
bennk, 3-5 benk'e, 3-4 bine, binck, 4 bengk, 
bynk, 5 bynke, 4- bink. [Later form of ML. 
benk= Bench sb.] 

1 . A bench or form to sit on; = Bench i. 

C1200 Ormin 15231 \Vi>b hrinne hennkessbenkedd. a 1300 
Cursor . 1 /. 5321 He kist and sett on bine him bi \Gbtt. 
binck, Fair/, benk, Trin. benchc]. 1375 Barbour Bruec 
vn. 238 The gud vif on the bynk sytand. t 1440 York 
Myst. xxvi. 188, I schall huske to benkc. a 1548 Thrie 
Priests Peblis 24 1J am.) H al binks ar ay slidder. 1603 Philo- 
tus xvii, His wyfe may ay sit formest doun, At eylher burde 
or bink. 1855 l Chit by Gloss, s.v., The summer binks, a 
benched alcove or summer-house in a garden. 

2 . A seat of justice;—B ench 2. 

1330 R. Brusne Citron. 58 Al London at be lienkc scltewe 
per pin askyng. c 1460 Tcnvneley Myst. 317 When ye were 
set as syres on bynke. 1862 llislop Prov. Scot. 63 For faui 
o' wise men fools sit on binks. 

3 . A shelf; particularly, a long fiat slab of stone 
fixed to a wall, used either as zuscat or as a shelf; 
also, a plate-rack ; a dresser. 

1 S8S Richmond. Wills (1853^ 12 A cobbord with a dys- 
bynk. 1657 Colvil Whigs Supptic. 11751) 67 The Good-man 
keeps it, as we think, Behind a dish, upon the bink. 1816 
Scorr Antiq. xxvi, Ony thing, .frae the roof-tree down to a 
erackit trencher on the bink. 1818 — Hrt. Midi, xiv. Nor 
the bowies put up on the bink. 1864 Atkinson Whitby 
Gloss-, Bink, a bench. Upon those of stone al cottage 
doors, the fresh scoured nulkpails and other dairy uten¬ 
sils are oft seen placed to dry and sweeten. 

4 . A bank (of earth) ;= Bench 6. 

e 1500 Dunbar Flyting 380 Na fowlis. .amangis tha bink is 
Biggis, nor abydis. 1807 Headrick Arran 153 On putting 
down a bore in moss binks, water spouted up. 

5 . = Bench 7, Bank sb. 1 7. 

1679 Plot Stajffordsh. (1686) 136 A Workman in another 
Bink hard by fear’d the roof would have fallen in. 

f Q.-Bing, in sense of Bin. Obs. 

1534 Eng. C/t. Furniture 190 A bynke to ley colis in. 

• In south of Scotland = Bike, wasps’ nest. 
Bfnman. Also bin smart. The man in charge 
of a bin during hop-picking. 

1883 f. Stratton Hops A* Hop-pick. 31 The nickers are 
divided into companies .. the chief of which is tne binnian, 
who is commonly the pole-puller. 1884 Sunday Mag. Sept. 
578/2 The * bin-man’..is alone permitted thus to go back- 
w ards and forwards. 

Binna, Sc. form of be not : see Be v. 


Binnacle (bunak’l). Forms: n. 7 biticle, 
bittake, -klo.-kell, biddikil, 7-8 bittackle, 7-9 
bittacle; &. 8- binacle, binnacle. [The cur¬ 
rent binnacle first appears after 1750, as a corrup¬ 
tion of the earlier bittacle (still found 1839), ap¬ 
parently ad. Sp. bi Idas la. bitdeora ‘a place where 
thccompasse or light is kept in a ship ‘ Minshcu), 
or Pg. bitdcola, cogn. w. It. ab/tacolo, Pr. abitacle t 
hatnTadc, F. habitacle L. habitiiculum habitation, 
lodge, f. habitdre to inhabit. (A direct adoption 
of F. habitaclcy and subseq. shortening to bitlacle in 
Eng., is phonetically less probable.) The 17th c. 
biddikil appears to be a transitional form.] 

A box 011 the deck of a ship near the helm, in 
which the compass is placed. 

1622 Ream. Ship Bristol in Arb. Garner IV. 584 Watch 
the biticle, attend the compass. 1627 Cart. Smith Sea¬ 
mans Gram. ii. 11 A square box nailed together with wood* 
den pinnes, called a Bittacle,. .and in it al waits stands the 
(Jompassc. 1684 1 . Mather Remark. Fram'd. 118561 65 
The compass in the biddikil. 1762 Falconer Shipper. 11. 
458 Companion, binnacle, in floating wreck, With com¬ 
passes and glasses strew’d the deck. [1760 Diet. 
Marine (17891 F2 This is called bittacle in all the old sea- 
books.] 1836 Makhyat Midsh. Easy xiii, Then they went 
«ft to the binnacle again. 1839 — Pliant. Ship xli, Thu.. 
shrine of the saint at the bittacle. 1870 R. Ferguson 
Elect r. 24 To place pieces of soft iron or magnets in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the binnacle. 

b. attrib. 

. 1834. H. Miller Scenes 4 * Leg. xxviii. < 1857J 4-- l' 1 invent¬ 
ing binnacle lamps. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 142 The 
binnacle-compass was a sort of fetish to him. 

Binn-an, -en, obs. forms of Bin, within. 

Binny(bi*ni . Ichthyol. The barbel of the Nile 
(Barbus bynui). 

Binocle (brndkT). [a. F. biuocle y ~ It. bino- 
co/o ), f. L. bint two each + oculi eyes.] A licld- 
glass or opera-glass having tubes for both eyes. 

1696 Piulmi's, Binocle (Fr.\ a double Prospective glass., 
to see al a distance with both eyes al the same time. 1721 
in Bailey. 1871 Echo 18 Jan., My friend look his umbrella 
and 1 my binocle. 

Binocular bin^ki/rlaH, a. and sb. [f. I., bini 
two each + oculi eyes 4 - -Alt; cf. F. binocitlairc.] 

11 - Having two eyes ; binoculate. ? Obs. 

1713 Durham Phys. Theol. vm. iii. <1754)361 Most animals 
are binocular, Spiders for the most Part octonocular. 

2 . Performed by or adapted to both eyes. 

1738 R. Smhh Op ticks 387 A binocular telescope. 1876 
Foster Phys. hi. ii.< 1879) 509 Binocular vision .. affoids us 
a means of judging of the solidity of objects 1879 Rum y 
Stud. Rocks vii. 47 Many observers prefer to work with 
binocular microscopes. 1879 Rood Chromatics 160 Bino¬ 
cular mixture of colours produces more or less lustre. 

B. sb. Short for binocular glass.) A lield-glass 
or opera-glass in the use of which both eyes are 
employed in viewing an object; a Binocle. Also 
applied to a binocular microscope. 

1871 M. Collins Mrq. «y Merck. III. iv. 114, 1 shall keep 
this binocular. 1877 W. Thomson Coy. Challenger 1 . i. 15 
One of Smith and Beck's binoculars is more convenient 
for observing .. large foraminifera, by reflected light. 

Binocularity (bin^kiwlarnti). [f. prcc. 4- 
tty.] Binocular quality or conditions; simul¬ 
taneous employment of both eyes. 

1854 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. ii. 11S671 113 Obtaining Linocu- 
larity with the compound achromatic microscope. 1881 Lk 
Conte Light 120 Perception of depth of space, so far as 
this is connected with binoculaiity. 

Bincrcularly, adv. [f. as prec. \ -ly-\] By 
the simultaneous employment of both eyes. 

1881 Le Conte Light 146 Where we .. binocularly per¬ 
ceive depth of space. 

Binoculate (binp-ki/H^t),//. [f. as Binocular 
+ -ATE-.] Having two eyes. 1847 in Craig. 

Binodal: see Bi- prefi 1 1. 

Binom, -nume/n, etc.; see Ben im v. Obs. to 
take away. 

Binomial (boinJn'mial), a. and sb. [f. late L. 
bind nil-us (see Binom v) + -al 1 ; cf. F. bind me.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Math. Consisting of two terms; sec B. Di¬ 
tto tit ia l theorem', the general algebraic formula, 
discovered by Newton, by which any power of 
a binomial quantity may be found without perform¬ 
ing the progressive multiplications. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid x. xxxvi. 258 If two rationall 
lines commensurable in power onely be added together: 
the whole line is irrational, and is called a binotnimn, or a 
binomial! line- 1706 Phillips s.\\, A binomial Quantity or 
Root, i.e. a Quantity or Root that consists of two Names or 
Parts joyn’d together by the Sign + as a + £, or 3 + 2. 172s 
J. Kersey Algebra 137 Production of Powers from Roots 
Binomial, Trinomial, etc. 1870 Bowen Logic xii. 410 The 
Binomial Theorem .. is a true Law of Nature according to 
our definition. 

2. Having or characterized by two names ; = 
Binominal. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1850 Card. Chron. 404 The 
binomial system adopted in every department of science 
since the days of Linnaeus. 1880 Huxley Crayfish 16 The 
terms of this binomial nomenclature. 

B. sb. An algebraic expression consisting of 
two terms joined by the sign + or — : formerly 


BIO-. 

only when connected by 4-. (Cf. binomium , Bi¬ 
nom y.) 

*557 Record*. Whetst. Fpiva, The nombers that be 
compounde with + he called Bimedialles... If their partes 
be of 2 denominations, then are thei named Binomialles 
properly. Howbeit many vse to call Binomialles all com- 
poundc nombers that haoc +. 1720 Raphson Arith. 223 

The Binomials- ^ ,oxa + b. 1806 Hutton Course Math. 

I 214 To extract any Root of a Binomial. 

t Biuo’mical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -jcal.] ‘ Of 
two names.’ Coles 1692. 

Binominal (bainp minal^rt. [f. L. bindmin-is , 
i. bi- two + ndmin- (noin. ndmen) name 4- -a l 1 .] 
Having or characterized by two names, csp. those 
of genus and species in scientific nomenclature. 

1880 Gun i her Fishes 10 Applying binominal terms to the 
species. 1881 Trans. Cict. Inst. 24 In this way the bi¬ 
nominal system is growing. 

Binominated (bainp-miiu-Tud ,a. [f. Bi -prefi 1 
+ I., nomen name, nomindl-ns named : cf. nomin¬ 
ated.] Having or bearing two names. 

1857 M. Lower Eng. Surnames <ed. 41 11 . App. 170 A bi- 
nominated person. 

Bino’minous, a. [f. L. bindmin-is (see Bi¬ 
nom y) t -oujs.] — prec. 

1612 T. James Jesuits' Dcnvnef. 52 Hee was binominoiis; 
sometimes called Rob. Parsons, sometimes Rob. Cowbuckc 
1662 Fuller Worthies 11. 274 Many of them are binomiu- 
ous. (In mod. Diets. 1 

1 Bino'inioiis, a. Obs. [f. late L. binomiu 
(see Bi.Nn.MY *f -or8.] 1 Ol twonamts.’ Coles 169 j. 
tBi nomy. Also 6-7 in I., form binoinium. 
[ad. inod.L. binom ins, -urn, in algebraical use in 
16th c., but common in late Latin in the general 
senseof* having two personal names’; see Du Cange. 
For this, the classical L. word was binom inis: bi- 
iibmiits may be compared with homidda.] Bino¬ 
mial sb. 

1571 Diogks Pan to tu. Yijb, An irrational! called Bino- 
iiiiton, rcleining proportion to the side, as vnto i. 

Ibid. Ceja, His contcyncd Icusaedroiis side is an irrationall 
Binomye. Ibid. Cciijb, By reduction of the former Tri- 
nontye to a Binomye. 1670 Newton in l<i.;aud Corr. Sc. 
Men 1841' II. 29S 'I“he extraction of cubic roots out of 
imaginary binomiunis. 

Binomial bain^-jmal). Math. [f. Bi- prej.- 

II 4- Normal.] (See quot.) 

1848 Salmon Analyt. Gcom. f 1065» $333 The normal per¬ 
pendicular to that [the osculating] plane .. being normal to 
two consecutive elements of the curve, has been called by 
M. Saini-Venanl the Binormal. 1857 Price Injiu. Calculus 
J. 512 The former [line] lias the distinctive name of bi¬ 
nomial. 

|| Binot Jj/rnr). [L] Not in ling. u^c. 

1825 Loudon Em yet. Aerie. §2020 The binot is almost 
the same thing as the double mould-boarded plough. 

Binoternary (bsin^U jnari), n. [f. L. bini 
two by two + Ternary , cf. F. binolentaire .] 
Combining binary and ternary characteristics. 

1817 R. Jameson l laity's Crystal log. in Min. 217 Biuo- 
ternary binoternaire\ when there is one [decrement] by 
two, and the other by three rows, 

Binotonons (boin^t^nas), a. [f. L. bini ;sce 
Bin-) 4 • fon-us, Gr. rbv-os Tone 4--ous; ?aftei 
monotonous.] Consisting of two tones 01 notes. 

1802 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. < L.) During the breeding 
season their [the Lesser Pctlyehaps] binotonous cry is in¬ 
cessant. 1847 in Craig. 

Binous (bai nos), a. [f. L. biu-i 4* -ous.] 

BlNATK. 1832 in Webster. 

Binoxalate, Binoxide : see Bin-. 
t Bint, binte. Obs. (Meaning and derivation 
doubtful : cf. Dti. biudte ‘joint, crossbeam.’) 

1629 S'her togen bosh 21 The French were .. very busie, 
making that night three bints of their Gallery nccre the 
great Sconce. Ibid. 28 The ninth bitite of the other Gal¬ 
lery on the South side of the said Bulwarke. 

Binuclear, -ate: see Bi- pre/d \. 

Binweed, corruptly Bindweed : see Bun wee o. 
Binwood, variant of Bindwood. 

Bio- (bai'0,, repr. Gr. 0/o- stem and comb, form 
of Bios 1 life, course or way of living’ (as distinct 
from (off) ‘animal life, organic life’). Hence, in 
compounds formed in Greek itself, as biography , 
Pioypcupia; and in modem scientific words in which 
bio ♦ is extended to mean ‘organic life.’ 

Bio-bibliogra'pliical a., dealing with the life 
and writings of an author. Bioblast [Gr. BKaoros 
sprout, genn], (Biol, a minute mass of amorph¬ 
ous protoplasm having formative power. Bioce’n- 
trie treating life as a central fact. Bioclie'mio, 
-al a., pertaining to the chemistry of life. Bio- 
dynawnic, -al a of or relating to biodynaraics. 
Biodyna-mics, that part of biological science 
which treats of vital force, or of the action of 
living organisms. Biogen ^see quot.). Bio’gnosy, 
a proposed general term for the ‘life-sciences.’ 
Biokine'tlcs (see quot.). Bioly'tic a ., life- 
destroying. Biomagne’tic a ., of or pertaining to 
animal magnetism. Biomn-gnetism, animal mag¬ 
netism. Bio'meter, a measurer of life. Bio § - 
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metry, the measurement of life; the calculation 
of the average duration and expectation of life. 
Biophysio*logist, an investigator of the physio¬ 
logy of living beings. Broscope, a view of life ; 
that which affords such a view. Biosta-tic, -al a , 
of or pertaining to biostatics. Biosta*tics, that 
part of biological science which treats of structure 
as adapted to act, as distinguished from biodynamics 
or biokinetics . 

1809 Southey LettA 18561II. 162 This collectanea may be 
formed into a biobibliographical and critical account. 1880 
A thenxnm 25 Dec. 845/3 One more instalment will complete 
the biobibliographical part. 1869 Wallis Delitzsch's Bibi. 
Psychol . 273 To substitute for Scripture a knowledge of that 
biochemical process. 1874 Lewes Prod. Lifefif Mind 1 . 129 
The biostatical and the biodynamical—i. e. the considera¬ 
tion of the structure ready to act; and the consideration 
of the structure acting. 1882 E. Coles Biogen <1884) 1 2 
The substance of the soul, to which I apply the name 
4 hiogen,' seems to correspond closely to what Prof. Crookes 
calls the ‘fourth state of matterIt is the 4 od’of Prof. 
Rcichenbach. 1883 C. A. Cutter i Boston) Classif Rat. 
Sci. 4 In Biognosy the specials IPhytognosy, Zoognosyl 
contain subdivisions brought together in a group for con¬ 
venience of treatment. 18.. Long in Education 111 .587 Bio¬ 
kinetics will consider them [organisms] in the successive 
changes through which they pass during the different stages 
of their development. 186^ Reader 25 Feb. 213,1 A life 
table .. is an instrument of investigation ; it may be called 
a biometer, for it gives the exact measure of the duration of 
life under given circumstances. 1882 Fop. Set. Monthly 
XXI 1 . 169 The eminent biophysiologist, William B. Car- 
penter. 1824 W. Bayley (title) Bagman's Bioscope : Various 
Views of Men and Manners. 1874 Lewes Prob. Life 
Mind I. 115 These may be classed ihy a serviceable exten¬ 
sion of the term Statics) under the heads of Biostatics and 
Psychostatics. 1885 Athcnxum 28 Feb. 285/1. 

Biocellate ..bai^'sel^t), a. [f. Bi-/;•«/.- 1 + 
Ocellatf, ad. L. ocelldlus marked with eyelets, 
f. ocellus eyelet, dim. of oculus eye.] Marked with 
two small eye-like spots, as a butterfly's wing. 

1847 in Craig. 

Biofte, var. f. Bihofthe. Obs. 

Biogenesis (boioidscmsis). [f. Gr. / 3 <o-, Bj<>. 

4- yivtais birth, production.] (Sec quot.) Hence 
Bioge'nesist, one who holds the theory of bio 
genc>is. 

1870 Huxley Addr. Brit. Assoc, in Suture 15 Sept, jot 
The hypothesis that living matter always arises by the 
agency of pre-existing living matter .. to save circumlocu¬ 
tion, 1 shall call the hypothesis of Biogenesis. 1878 T.ur 
& Stf.wart Unseen Univ. vii. § 243 To receive the law of 
Biogenesis as expressing the present order of the world. 

Biogenetic .bai 0|<l£fne'tik), a. [f. as prec.+ 
Gr. ^ytvtTitcos, f. see prec.] Of or per¬ 

taining to biogeny. 

1879 tr. l/aeckefs Ez'ol. Man 1 . i. S The text of the bio¬ 
genetic first principle is vitiated 1879 tr. A*. Semper s A mat. 
Life Prcf., The popular cant about Biogenetic principles. 

Biogenist (oaifdg/nist). [f. next + -is>T.] One 
skilled in biogeny. 

Biogeny (bai^'d^fm). [mod. f. Gr. /S10-, Bio- 
i -yevcia birth.] 

1 . The history of the evolution of living organisms. 

1879 tr. llaeckeCs Evol. Man 1 . 6 Biogeny or the history 

of organic evolution in the widest sense . 

2. m Biogenesis. 

1870 JIuxley Crit. * Addr. x. 1187^) 233, If tin-* doctrine 
of Biogeny is true, the air must be thick with germs. 

Biograph (baivgruf), sb. rare. [Cf. biography, 
and / holograph.’] A biographical sketch or notice. 

1865 K. Burritt Walk Land s End 8 The thoughts sub¬ 
mitted on the subject of biographs. 

Bi’O graph, v. rare. [f. prec., after photograph ; 
or ? deduced from biograph-erf\ 

1883 Kendal Merc, y Times 19 Oct- 5/1 It will be .. ini- 
possible to * biograph ’ these great men, without, etc. 

Biographee (boi^grafr). [Formed as the 
correlative of Biographer: see -EE.] One who is 
the subject of a biography. 

1841 Blacku*. Mag. XLIX. 757 The family., are loo 
nearly connected with the biographee. 1879 Athcnxum 
29 Nov. 687/* There is too much of the biographer in it, 
and not enough of the biographee. 

Biographer (boif grafai). [f. Biography (or 
its Gr. source) + -Kit (cf. astronomer ): taking the 
place of the earlier biographist .] A writer of bio¬ 
graphies, or of the ‘ life 1 of a particular person. 

1715 Addison Freeholder No. 35 (1751) 209 Grub-street 
Biographers -. watch for the Death of a great Man. t 79 ° 
Boswell Johnson (*831) 1 . Introd. 48, I flatter myself that 
few biographers have entered upon such a work as this 
with more advantages, a 1849 H. Colurioge Sorlh. 
Worthies (1852) Introd. 18 He would be a tocal biographer. 
1855 MilmaN Lat. Chr. vm. viii. The seven or eight con¬ 
temporary biographers of Becket. 

Biographic (bai^grarfik), a. [f.as BtOGRArii 
+ -ic : cf. Gr. 7 paupiK-os of or pertaining to writing.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of biography. 

c 1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Bozzy ff P. Wks. !. 352 lie 
now could meet more biographic scrap, a 1859 Du Quin- 
cev Bentley Wks. VI. 178 A biographic record. 1879 r ar- 
rar St. Paul 1 .206 The biographic retrospect in the Epistle 
to the Galatians. 

Biographical (baiiOgrarfikal), a. [f. as prcc. 
+ -al.] Of, relating to, or dealing with biography. 
1738 Oldys Life Ralegh Wks. 1829 I. m As the biograph¬ 
ical fry who follow have nibbled out of him. *747 Bwgr. 


Britan. Pref. 13 In this Biographical Dictionary, i860 
Sat. Rev. IX. 301 This is the true biographical temper. 

Biogra-phically, adv. [f. prec. +-ly 2.] After 
the manner of. or with reference to, biography. 

1760 Sterne 7 V. Shandy JJ. viii. 57 This plea, tho' it 
might save me dramatically, will damn me biographically. 
a 1849 H. Coleridge Sorth. Worthiest 1852) Introa. 19 The 
facts of the same life may be considered either biographi¬ 
cally or historically. 

Biographist (bai^ grafist). [See Biography ; 
and cl. -1ST.] = Biographer. 

166a Fuller Worthies iii, The Biographists of these 
Saints. 1877 Mrs. Olifhant Makers f'tor. i. 30 Wanton 
biographists assailed her with .. slanders. 

Biographize (bai^grafaiz^, v. [f. as Bio¬ 
graphy + -ize.] trans. To write a biography of. 

1800 Southey Lett. (*856) I. 115 As a Latin poet, I bio- 
graphise him. 1868 Spectator 14 Nov. 1340 The Royal 
Family of England has been quite sufficiently biographized. 

Biography bai^grafi). [This word and its 
numerous connexions (sec above) are recent. No 
compounds of the group existed in Old Greek : but 
@ioypa<pia * writing of lives* f. 0 /o-J life + -ypcupia 
writing, f. 7 pa<p-tiv to write, -ypa<pos ^ writer , is 
quoted from Damascius <*500, and 0 ioypa<pos * writer 
of lives * is cited by Du Cange as mcd.Gr. Biogra - 
/hits, biographia, were used in mod.L. before any 
words of the group appeared in Eng., where bio - 
graphist was used by Fuller 1662, biography by 
Drvdcn 16^.% biographer by Addison 1715, bio¬ 
graphical by Oldys 1 738 ; all the others are later. 

It is doubtful whether biographist was formed 
directly from the Gr. elements, or after mod.L. 
biographies ' f biography appears to have been an 
adaptation of L. biographia. The first appearance 
of biographic, biographic in Fr. is not recorded ; so 
that their immediate relation to the Eng. words is 
not yet determined.] 

1 . The history of the lives of individual men. as 
a branch of literature. 

1683 Dryoln Life Plutars.fi *1712' 55 Biographia, or the 
History of particular Mens Lives, conies next to be con¬ 
sidered. Ibid. 59 In all parts of Biography.. Plutarch 
equally excel I’d. a 1724 h idols Life U'olscy Introd. 15 
That Distinction or particular Branch of History, which is 
termed Biography. 1803 Scott in Lockhart xr, Biography, 
the most interesting perhaps of every species of composi¬ 
tion. 1883 Halliwell-Pimlliws LifeShaks. Prcf. 1, At the 
present day, with biography earned to a wasteful and 
ridiculous excess. . t 

2 . A written record of the life of an individual. 

c 1791 Wolcott*P. ! J indar»Z>Vi~ f y<y 1 18121361 Bid her a 
poor biography suspend. Nor crucify through vanity a friend. 
1814 Pinklkton toy. XVII. Index, Biography of Haller. 
1883 Hali.iwell-Phii tins Life Shaks. .Prcf. 12 John Aubrey 
.. was the author of numerous little biographies. 

b. Comb. 

i860 Sat. Rev. IX. 301 If it had come from the hands of 
a regular biography-monger. 

3 . Iransf The life-course of a man or other living 
being; the ‘life-history’ of an animal or plant 

1854 H. Miller Footpr. Croat, xv. 11S74) 268 In studying 
the biography, if 1 may so express myself, of an individual 
animal. 1883 Hali.iwell-Piiilliws Life Shaks. Prcf. 8 
The scanty records of the poet's biography that yet remain. 

Bio-graphying, vbl. sb. [f. prec.: cf. s/ccchi - 
fyingf\ The writing of biographies. 

'1858 Carlyle Fredk. (It. 11 . x. n. 579 Endless writing and 
biographying. .about this man. 

Biologic boi|0lfrd,5ik\ a. [f. Biology +-ic.] 
Of, belonging to, or of the nature of biology. 

1864 H. Spencer lllustr. I'nix'. Progr. 374 The biologic 
history of the supposed new continent. 18KB4 J. B. Thomas 
in Homiletic Monthly June 532 Features so conspicuous in 
the biologic realm. 

Biological (baiiM^d^ikal , a. [f. prec. + al.] 
Of, or relating to, biology or quot. 1874) ‘electro- 
biology/ 

1859 G. Wilson E . Forbes ii. 43 Natural History .. the 
biological half of natural science. 1874 Carpenter Meat. 
PJiys. (1876) 555 The psychical phcnomenamanifested during 
the persistence of the Biological state. 1877 W. Thomson 
J oy. Challenger J i. 5 The physical and biological condi¬ 
tions of the sea-bottom. 

Biolo'gically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] In a 
biological manner; with reference to biology. 

1875 S. Atner. Rev. CXX. 255 Human nature, either 
biologically or psychologically considered. 188 . G. Allen 
Vignettes , Fall of Year, Africa .. cut almost in two, biolo¬ 
gically speaking, by the. .Sahara. 

Biologist (baqp’lodajist). [f. Biology + -ist.] 
One who studies biology or quot. 1S74) a ‘pro¬ 
fessor ’ of 1 electro-biology.’ 

1813 J. Stanfield Biography ii. 57 If the Biologist (should 
a distinctive term be allowed) come not to his study with 
the same spirit of impartiality that is required from the 
Biographer. 1874 Carpenter Mint. Phys. 11876)553/n the 
public exhibition of professed Biologists. 1879 WRtGHT 
Anim. Life 2 The Biologist has to study both Plants and 
Animals. 

BioTogize, v. [f. Biology + -ize. In sense 1, 
referring to ‘ electro-biology.’] lienee BioTogized 
ppl. a., Bioloffizer. 
f 1 . trans. To mesmerize. Obs . 

1862 Lytton Sir. Story 26 A select few, whom he first fed 
and then biologized, 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. (1876) 


553 The Mind of the Biologized ‘subject’ seems to remain 
entirely dormant. Ibid. The relationship between the 
Biologizcr and his ‘ subject.’ 

2 . inlr . and trans. To cultivate biology; to deal 
with biologically. 

Biology ^bsi^lodji). [mod. f. Gr. 0i'o-s life 
+ -A071V1 discoursing (see -logy) ; according to 
Littre invented by the German naturalist Gott¬ 
fried Reinhold (Treveranus) in his Biologic 1802, 
and adopted in Fr. by Lamarck in his Hydrologit 
1802 ; it was used in Eng. by Stanfield in 1813, 
but in a sense directly repr. Gr. / 3 tos (see B10-), and 
/3 ioAo7os ‘one who represents to the life.’] 

+ 1. The study of human life and character. Obs. 
1813 \. Stanfield Biography Introd. 12 There exists; 
what might be called biology , as well as biography . 

2 . The science of physical life ; tne division of 
physical science which deals with organized beings 
or animals and plants, their morphology, physio- 
logy, origin, and distribution; sometimes, in a 
narrower sense *= Physiology; see Rolleston Brit . 
Assoc. Rep. 1870 , u. 96 . 

1819 Lawrence Led. Man it (1844) 42 A foreign writer has 
proposed the more accurate term ofbiology, or science oflife, 
1847 Whewell Philos. Induct. Sc. I. 544 The term Biology 
..has of late become not uncommon, among good writers. 
1880 A. Wallace 1 st. Life l L 9 One of the most difficult 
and interesting questions in geographical biology—the 
origin of the fauna and flora of New Zealand. 

+ 3. =‘ElectR u*B iology/ or ‘animal-magnet¬ 
ism/ a phase of mesmerism. 

1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys.\ify6 551 * Electro biology,’ 
or ‘ Biology’ las it came to be very commonly designated).. 
became a fashionable amusement in some circles, at ordinary 
evening parties. 

Biolytic, -magnetic, etc.: see Bio - /ref. 
Bioplasm (b3i‘(?,pl3czm). Biol. [f. Bio-+ Gr. 
n \aopui a thing moulded.] Prof. Beale s tei m for; 
The germinal matter of all living beings; living 
‘ protoplasm.’ 

1872 Beale Bioplasm i. § 14 As the germ of every living 
thing consists of matter having the wonderful proper¬ 
ties alleady mentioned, I have called it germinal mailer; 
but the most convenient and least objectionable name for it 
is living plasma or bioplasm. 1882 Spectator 30 Sept. 1251 
A bit of bioplasm, or a minute parasitical organism, 
lienee Biopla smic a. 

1872 Nicholson Bid. 71 Bioplasmic matter is colourless, 
transparent, and apparently wholly destitute of structure. 
1883 Wright Dogrn. Sceptic. 12 Bioplasmic theories. 

Bioplast (baivjplxst). Biot. [f. Bio- + Gr. 
irAaar-os moulded, formed.] 

A small separate portion of Bioplasm generally 
less than the thousandth of an inch in diameter. 
^BcaleV 

1883 Wright Dogm. Sctpt. 9 Lionel! Beale, who originated 
the valued method of staining red all bioplasts in living 
tissues. 1884 Hayward in Daily Rezos 19 Sept. 7/3 Some 
maintaining that the germs were vegetable spores, whilst 
others assert that they were animal bioplasts. 

Hence Bioplastic a. 

1877 Saintsbury in Academy 10 Feb. 112 The third 
volume, where a Woman's College and a bioplastic professor 
arc introduced. 

Biordinal (boii^'jdinal), a. jb. LSIath. [f. 
Ki-prtf.' 1 11 + Ordinal, f. L. ordo, ordin-, rank, 
order.] 

A adj. Of the second order. 

1853 De Morgan Lamb. Philos. Trans. IX. tv. 2 It is de¬ 
sirable to invent single words to stand for the phrases ‘of 
the first order,’ ‘ of the second order,' etc. 1 propose prim • 
ordinal , biordinal, etc. The word differential may be di>- 
pensed with, since these adjectives are understood to apply 
to differential equations only. 

B sb. A linear differential equation of the 
second order : sec Ordinal. 

1881 Sir J. Cockle m Athcnxum 268 [Taper entitled] 

* Supplement on Binomial Biordinals/ 

Biorlinn, variant of Birling. 

Biostatic, biotaxy, etc.: see Bio -prcf. 

Bio'tic, a. rare. [ad. L. biotic-us, a. G. Piorrutus 
pertaining to life, f. £ios life.] 
f 1 . Of or pertaining to (common) life, secular. 
1600 J. Melyill Diary <1842) 331 The quhilk to serve for 
all those biotik matters, I thought weil to be heir insert. 

2 . Of animal life ; vital. So Bio tical. 

1874 Martin Keifs Min. Profit. I. 408 The idea that 
there is a biotic rapport between man and the larger do¬ 
mestic animals. 1827 Cartex-ter in Todd Cycl.Anat. % 
Phys. 111 . 151 Organization and biotica! functions arise from 
the natural operations of forces inherent in elemental matter. 
1882 Pop. Sc. Monthly XX tt. 168 The phenomena of irrit¬ 
ability, assimilation, growth, and reproduction, which we 
may comprehensively designate as biotical. 

Biotit 6 (boi tHait). Min. [after Biot, a French 
mineralogist.] Hexagonal or magnesia mica. 

1862 Ansted Channel 1 st. n. x. (ed. 2) 259 note , The ordi- 
nary varieties of mica (not biotile'. 1878 Lawrence Cottas 
Rocks Class. 2i The geological area of biotite. 

Bioue, obs. form of Behove. 

Biouac, biovac, obs. forms of Bivouac. 
Bipalmate (baiparlm* t), a. Bot. [f. Bi-/^ 
3 + Palmate, f. L. palma palm (of the hand).] 
Doubly or subordinate^ palmate: applied to 
compound leaves having a palmate arrangement 
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on secondary petioles which are themselves palm- 
ately arranged on the primary petiole. 

1864 in Webster. 1878 Masters Uen/reys Bot. 63 Bi- 
or tripalmate leaves are very rare ( Araliacex). 

Biparietal bai paror/tal), a. [f. Bi- pref 2 5 

+ Parietal, f. L. parict-cm wall.] Joining the 
two parietal bones of the skull. 

1857 [see Bitemporal]. 1859 Todd Cycl. A fiat . 4 Phys. 
V. 183/1 The bi-parietal diameter of the foetal head. 

Biparous (bi-paras), a. [f. Bi- pref 2 2 + L. 
-pants producing ( parPre to produce) + -ous.] 
Producing two at once (in time or place). 

1731 in Bailf.y II. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 399 Biparous, 
as a cyme of two rays or axes. 

t Biparta-tion, Ohs. f. Bipartition. 
Biparted (toipauted), a. [f. Bl- pref 2 1 or ft 

+ Part, -kd; cf. following words.] = Bipartite. 
1586 J, Hooker Girald. /rot. in Holinshed II. 5/2 IIis 
nrmes and ensigne.. were biparted, being of two sundrie 
changes. 1586 Warner Alb . Eng. tv. xx. (1597) 93 Our 
byparted crowne, of which the Moyetie is mine. 1725 
Bradley Fain. Diet. s.v. Unbone, An Unibone which they 
calt double-pointed, or biparted, as in the Peony. 

Bipartible (baipaMtib’l), a. [f. L. bipartlrc 
after L. partlbilis!\ Divisible into two parts. 

1847 * n Craig. 1880 in Gray Bot. Tcxt-bk. 399. 

Bipartient (baipaMtient), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
bipartient-cm, pr. pple. of bipartire to divide into 
two parts, bisect, f. bi- two + part ire to divide.] 

A. adj. That divides into two parts. 

1678 in Phillips. 1857 Falconer in Q. Jrttl. Geol. Soc. 
318 The longitudinal, mesial, bipartient cleft. 

B. sb . A number which divides another into two 
equal parts, without leaving any remainder. 

1819 Rees Cycl. s. v., Thus 2 is a bipartient to 4. 
Bipartile (baipaMtail), a. [f. L. bipartlrc 'see 
prec.), after L. par til is.\ = Bipartible. 

*847 in Craig. 

Bipartite (baipajtait), a. Also ft bipertite, 
bypartite. [ad. L. hipartlhts, pa. pple. of bipar- 
llre ; see Biparti ext.] 

1 . Divided into or consisting of two parts. 

1574 Newton Health Mag. Pref. 1 Such indications [are] 
bipartite and devided into two partes, that is to witte 
Conservation, and Preservation. 1602 Fui.becke Pan- 
dectes 3 A bipartite diuision of the ycare into winter and 
sommer. 1635 Swan* Spec. M. viii. § 2 11643) 386 A bi¬ 
partite hoof. 1836 Todo Cycl. Anat. I. 307/2 A correspond¬ 
ing gland, .of large size and bipartile. 

b. Divided between or shared by two. 

16x8 Bolton Floras 1. ix. 22 The nuthoritie .. should bee 
now but from yeere to yeere and bipartite. 1658 W. Bur¬ 
ton Itin. Anton. 65 This bipartite, or joint-power. 

C. Hot. Divided into two parts nearly to the 
base. 

1864 in Webster, 1872 Oliver Elan. Bot. n. 162 Observe 
also the. .bipartite calyx of Common Fur/e. 

2. in Law, of a contract, indenture, etc.: Drawn 
up in two corresponding parts, one for each 
party. 

1506 Bury Wilts { 1850) 106 My present testament and last 
will bipertite. 1592 West Symbol. 1. § 47 These deedcs 
indented are not only bypartite .. but may be tripartite. 

Bipa’rtitely, adv. [f. prec. + -LY-.] In a 
bipartite manner; in or into two parts. 

1656 Du Gard Gate Eat. Uni. § 584 A Man is divided bi- 
partitely into Soul and Body. 

Bipartition (baipailijbn). [n. of action f. 
bipartlrc : see prcc. and -tion.] Division into two 
parts ; (viewed either as action or result). 

1652 Sparke Prim. D<raot. (1663) 321 These imitating fire 
..may easily be conceived to spread into a bipartation. 
1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 284 The form, qualities, and 
Legist, xviii. § 1 note. Done in the way of hipartition, di- 
bipartition of the primaeval earth. 1865 W. Palcravk 
Arabia 1 . 352 The fact of the great bipartition of the Arab 
race is certain. 

+ Bipatent, a. Ohs. [ad. L. bipatent-em, f. hi- 
twice, in two ways + patent-cm lying open.] ‘ Open 
on both sides.’ Blount Gfossogr. 1656. 

+ Bipe che, v. Obs. Forms: 1 bepxcan, 2-3 
bipeche(n. J\i. t. 2 3 bipehte. Pa. pple. 1 be- 
pecht, 2-3 be-, bipaht, -pauht, 3 bipehte. [OF. 
hcpxcan, f. bi-, Be -+p,vcatt to deceive,] 
tram. To cheat, deceive, delude. 

< 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, il 16 For pam pc he bcpadit wais 
fram pam tungcl-witegum. 1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1132 Te king was welneh bepaht. ri*oo Trin. Coll, 
Mont. 213 In chepinge man bipeche 3 o 5 cr. a 1300 Fragm. 
Sev. Sins in E. E, P. (1862) 19 per is mani man bipehte. 
Hence + Bipe*ching vbl. sb. t deception, fraud. 
eizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 pc grune of hindre .pat is of 
hipeching. 

Sipectinate, -ated (bpipe-ktincu, -^Ked), a. 
[f. Bi- pref 2 1 + Pectinate, f. L. pcctcn, pectin-cm 
comb.] Having two margins toothed like a comb. 

1836-9 Toni) Cycl. Anat. Cf Phys. II. 892 The bipectiimted 
antenmc of many moths. 1870 Rollf.ston Aitim. Life 40 
The four bipectinate gills. 

Biped (harped), sb. and a. [ad. L. bipcd-cm. f. 
hi- two + pedem (nom. pcs) foot; cf. F. bipldc.] 

A. sb. A two-footed animal. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. l\p. in. iv. 114 Neither biped 
nor quadruped oviparous have any [stones] exteriorly. 1699 
Tvson Orang-Ont. 91 Our Pygmie is,. tho’ a Biped, yet of 


the Quadrumanus-kind. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 
1. (1863) 39 Those fastidious bipeds, men and women. 

B. adj. Having two feet; two-footed. 

*793 Southey Xondesc. i. Wks. III. 59 His drivers goad 
the biped beast. 1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. <$• Phys. IV. 
1207/t The purely biped progression of Man. 

Bipedal (barp/clal), a. [ad. L. bipeddlem two 
feet long, f. bi- two -f pedem (pcs) foot. The modem 
senses are derived from prec. sb.] 
f 1 . Two feet long. Obs. rare, 
c 1420 Pat lad, cm l/usb . vi. 185 Brik bipedal chaneled 
bryng on lofte, 

2 . Having two feet, two-footed, biped. 

1607 TnpsELL Four-/. Beasts 425 Three kindes of Mice, of 
the which some are called Bipedal or two-footed. 1760 
Li/e cf Cat 106 His bipedal fellow-creatures. 1830 Lvei.l 
Prtnc. £«v>/. (1S75) 1 .1. ix. 153These bird-reptiles, .were more 
or less completely bipedal. 

3 . Of, pertaining to, or caused by a biped. 

1833 Lvell Geol. xxi. (1874) 371 The bipedal im- 

pressions are for the most part irifid. 1872 Nicholson 
Pa/aronl. 467 Man is distinguished .. by his., bipedal pro¬ 
gression. 

Bipedality (baip/Uxliti). [f. prec.+ -ity.] 
The quality ol being two-footed. 

1847 Lewes Hist. {1853)301 Rationality, morality, 

bipedality, and all the other substantial attributes. 1882 
Academy 15 July 41/2 Personality no more ‘involves’ 
mortality, .than it involves bipedality. 

f Bipoda-neous, a. Obsr° [f. L. bipcdCimus .] 
= Bipedal,^ Blount Glossogr. 165ft. 
f Bipe’dical l, a. Obs~° * Two foot long.’ 
Cockeram 1623. 

Bipeltate ‘(baipedtrit), a. [f. Bi- prep '! 2 1 4 
Peltate, ad. L. pci id ins ; f. L . pelta, a. Gr. rrtAry 
shield.] Having a defence like a double shield. 
1846 in Bran nr. 

Bipennate, -ated (baipc*ndt, -dted), a. [f. 
Bi- pref ; 2 1 + Pennate, ad. L. peundtus, f. penna 
feather, wing.] Two-winged. 

1713 Deriiam Phys. Theol. vm. iv. note, All bipennated 
Insects have Poyses joyn'd to the body. 

Bipenniform boipcnifpjm), a. [f. Bi -pref. \ 
+ Penniform.] Feather-shaped on both sides. 

1842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 136 Or bipenniform, con¬ 
verging to both sides of the tendon. 

Bipertite, obs. f. Bipartite ; cf. L. biperthw 
Bipetalous: see Bi -pref 2 1. 
t BiphyTlous, a. Obs. rare~\ [f. Br -pref - 1 
+ Gr. <f>v\\-ov leaf + -ous.] '1'wo-lcaved, bifoliate. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 753 A very small exterior Li- 
phylions cup. 

t BipiT(en, v. Obs. [f. Be- 3 + MK. pilot to 
Peel.] tram. To deprive of the peel or bark. 
Hence Bipi liung vbl. sb., peeling. 

a 12a5 Alter. A*. 148 Ueo hatie 5 bipiled mine figer. Ibid. 
150 Vor |>c uonneste bipiliunge. .nis buten of prude. 

Bipinnate boipi n^t), a. [ad. mod.L. bipin- 
nalus : see Bi- pref 2 3 and Pinnate, f. pinna 
wing.] 

1 . Doubly or subordinalely pinnate ; see quot. 

1704 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxi. 301 The leaves arc 

doubly winged or bipinnate. 1872 Oliver Elem. Hot. 1. 
vii. 77 A leaf becomes twice pinnate (Lu-pinnato when the 
common petiole, instead of bearing leaflets bears secondary 
petioles upon which (he leaflets are pinnately arranged. 

2 . /Cool. Having feathery appendages in opposed 
pairs. 

1856 8 W, Clark Van dor Hoorn's /Cool. tl. 63 Tail .. 
without spur, bipinnate above. 1868 Wrigh i*C ><ran World 
vi. 142 Pennatula .. with polypes on bipinnate wings. 

Bipi’nnated, a. [f. as prec. + -kd.] prec. 1. 

1842 Richardson Geol. (18561 182 Leaves bipinnaied. 

Bipinnatifid (baipinx tifid), a. Hot. [f. Bi- 
pref ' 2 3 + Pinnatifid.] Of leaves: Pinnatifkl, 
with the primary lobes or pinnx themselves simi¬ 
larly divided. So Bipinnatipa rted, -pa rtite, 
Bipinna-tisect, -se*cted. 

1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. 83 Leaves.. sinuate-pin- 
nntitid, or bipinnatifid. 1870 Bentlev Bot, 153 If the 
divisions are themselves divided in a similar manner to the 
lamina itself, the leaf is said to be bipinnatifid, bipinnati- 
partite, or bipinnatisected. 

Biplicate (bi-p-, bai-plikvit), a. [f. Bi - pref 2 
2 + -plicate, ad. L. pliedtus folded.] Twice folded. 
1861 in Henslow. 

Biplicity (baijpli-stti). [f. Bi- pref 2 II; cf. 
duplicity .] Twofold state or quality. 

1731 in Bailey II ] whence in mod. Diels. 

Bipolar vbaip^’lajh a. [f. Bi- pref 2 1 + 
Polar.] Having two poles or opposite extremities ; 
in Phys. applied to nerve-cells connected with the 
nerve-fibres by two prolongations. 

1859 To no Cyct. Anat . Cf Phys. V. 282/1 The vRso-gang- 
lions of the eel .. are bipolar. 1865 Mansfield Salts 4 
This bipolar, two-membered system. 

Jig. 1810 Coleridge Friend ix. (ed. 3) Ill. 171 Philo¬ 
sophy being necessarily bipolar. 1875 E. White Li/e in 
Christ m. xix. (1878) 254 The Divine Nature is revealed 
as bi-polar, or of double aspect. 

Bipolarity (baip^lxTiti). [f. prec, + -ity.] 
Bipolar quality or state. 

1865 Mansfield Salts 53 The voltaic bipolarity of each. 

Brjpont, bipo/ntine, a. [ad. L. Bipontinus, 
f. Btponliiem.] Of editions of the classics, etc.: 


Printed at Zweibrucken (Deuxponts, Bipontinm ) 
in Bavaria, in the latter half of tho 18th c. 
Biporose: see Bi-pref 2 i, 2. 
t Bipre ne, -preone, ^ Obs. [ME. f. bi- Be- 
pref. 2 +prcon-cn to I’reen.] To pin, or nail fast, 
to fasten down. 

^1275 Signs Death 10in 0 . E. Misc.(i8;2 101 Ley)? be on 
be're . And bi-prconc)> )>c on here . And do)? )> e ine puttc. 

Bipunctate baipzvrjkt^t), a. [ad. mod.L. 
bipunetdtus , f. bi - twice + punetdtus pointed.] 
Having or marked by two punctures or points. 

1864 in Webster. 

Bipunctual bMp2>-ijkti//al), a. [(. Bi-pref . 2 
1 + Punctual, f. as in prec.] = prec. 

1731 in Bajlf v ; whence in mod. Diets. 

Bipupillate, -pyramidal : see Bi- pref.- 1. 
Biquadrate (bai,kw9*dr^t), a. and sb. Math. 
[f. Bi -pref 2 + Quadrate, ad. squared.] 

The square of the square (power or root'; the fourth 
power in arithmetic and algebra; Biquadratic. 

1706 Pmi.Ltrs, Biquadrate,.. the fourth Power in Arith¬ 
metic and Algebra. 1806 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 171 It*. 
. .cube in 1 ), or biquadrate <«»', Ibid. 1 . 203 The biquadrate 
root of i6n t -96/iU +2i6n .t“—2i6n.* ,3 -r8i.t 4 . 

Biqua’drate, Math. [f. prec.] tram. To 
raise ,a number' to its fourth power. 

1694 Phil. Trans. XN il 1 . 70 Perfoimed by squaring, cub¬ 
ing, biquadratic, etc. of the terms. 

Biquadratic baiikwy'drx tik\a.amL*/?. Math. 
[f. Bi- pref 2 + Quadratic: see prec.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the square of a square, or 
fourth power, of a number. 

] Biquadratic, equation: an equation in which the unknou n 
j quantity is raised to the fourth power. Biquadratic para¬ 
bola'. a curve of the third order, having two infinite leg*. 

I tending the vame way. Biquadratic root: the square revut 
j of the square root lof a nuniberu 

1668 Pell in Rigaud Core. Set. Men l. 132 The Latin 
paper concerning biquadratic equations. 1694 Phil. Tran*. 
XVIII. 70 By extracting .. the Cubick. Biquadratick 
Roots, etc. of the Terms. 1804 Young in Phil. Trans. XCY. 
74 Determined by the solution of a biquadratic equation. 

B. sb. a. The fourth power of a number, b. 
A biquadratic equation. 

1661 Pell in Rigaud Carr. Set. Men I. 132 This biquad¬ 
ratic bath not four possible roots. 1727 Chambers Cycl., 
Biquadratick, the next Power above the Cube. 1798 
Wool? in Phil. Trans I XXXVIII. 30., In cubics and bi¬ 
quadratics, the_imaginary roots were found to be of this 
form, a + \l-Ip. 1838 Hall.vm Hist. Lit. I. 1. ix. $ 5 The 
method of solving biquadratics. 

Biquartcrly : see lb- pref 2 4. 

Biqueste, biquethe : sec Bkq-. 

Biquintile (baiikwnilail, -il). Astrol. [f. Bi- 
prtf - + Quintile.] An aspect of the planets, when 
they arc distant from each other twice the fifth 
part of a great circle,— that is, 144 degrees. 

1647 Lilly Cltr. Astrol. iii. 32 Kepler, .hath added some 
new ones [aspectsj, as follow .. A Biquintill Bq consisting 
of 144 degrees. 1686 Go.\n Celest. Bodies 1. il. 30 The Bi- 
quintile will look for some Respect. 1727 in Cha.mofrs 
Cycl. ; and in mod. Diets. 

Biquour, obs. form of Bicker sbj 
t Bir, v. Obs. impers. Forms: Pres. 1 by ref, 

3 burp, birp, 4 birt, birs, beres,ber.s. Pa. t. 1 by- 
rede, 3-4 burd(e, bird(e, byrd, [OF. byrian 
impers. (more usually gebyriatP, cogn. w. ON. 
byrja , 0110 . purjan. MIIG. buren, burn to lift or 
hold up, MDu. boren , boren, Du. bettren to lift:— 
OTcut. Hntrjan ; f. root her- Bear. Franck con¬ 
nects the primitive* seme of ‘lift, raise’ with that 
of OF. p/byrian (byrian), Gcr. gebithren, by sup¬ 
posing the latter to have been orig. Mo arise, come 
up as an event', occur, happen, befall, fall to as 
an occurrence, whence ** fall to as a share, right, 
duty, etc.”’] To fall to , ]>ertain, belong; to 
behove, be proper. 

^950 Lindis/. G. Mark iv. 38 Ne to Se byreS [Rus/iio. 
Sibyrc 3 ] p;ct w-e sic dead? < 975 Ruslrw. G. Mati. xii. 4 pa 
fie ne byredc him \Lindis/. neron ^elefed, Ags. G. naerim 
him alyfedc] to etanne. a 1300 Cursor M. 17164 Bin )>e 
thine apon ini pine. <1325 Metr. Horn. 2 On the bird be 
his mast thouhr. Ibid. 10 Fort hi bers us trow' thaim. Ibid. 
84 Wei birs us blis the derworthelye. «. 1375? Barbour St. 
Martha 152 Me byrd be blyth pat sycht to se. 

Bir, obs. form of Birr. 

Bi radiate, -ated : sec Bi- pref : 2 i. 

Birall, -ell, obs. forms of Beryl. 

Biramous (boir^-mas), a. [f. Bi- pref 2 1 + 
F. ramus branch.] Two-hranched. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. vi. 276 Biramous swimming 
feet. Ibid. 277 The first pair of biramous appendages. 
tBirb. Obs. rare A minute barb or beard. 
1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 183 Their .. birbs as 
sliflQmd as strunt as bristles. 

Birbine, variant form of Bearbine. 
i860 Piesse Lab. Chan. Wond. 113 Wild roses and bir- 
binej two stragglers of my walk. 

Birch (b 5 JtJ), sb. Forms: a. 1 berc, beorc 
?beorch), byre. $. 1 birciao, byree, biree, 
3-6 birche, 5-6 byrch(o. 4- birch; ?lorth. 4-5 
byrk(e, 4- birk. [OE. had two forms : (1) berc, 
be ore str. fern. -* ON. bjp-k (Sw. bjork. Da. birk) :— 
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OTeut fbcrhA- str. fcm.; (2) OK. bierce, byrce, birce , 
in Epinal Gl. birciac, wk. fem. = OHG. birfyha 
' (MIIG., mod.G. birke) OTeut. ^bi rkja n- wk. 
.fem., a derivative of *berkd- (cf. the two forms 
. bbkd- and bokjbn- Beech). An Indo-Germanic tree 
• nameOAryan *bhergo-,*bhergd -: cf. Skr. bhurja 
a species of birch, Lith. bcrhzs, OSlav. brSza. The 
OE. bine gave ME. birchc, mod. birch ; the north¬ 
ern form birk reaches to Morecambe Bay and 
Lincoln: cf. Church, Kirk.] 

1 . A genus of hardy northern forest trees (. Betula\ 
having smooth tough bark and very slender branches, 

a. csp. The common European species (/?. alba ' 
which grows from Mt. Etna to Iceland, and from 
Greenland to Kamtschatka, and is distinguished 
among the other forest trees by its slender white 
stein ; its twigs, bound in bundles, have furnished 
brooms, and the 'birch’ for flogging. Also called 
Lady Birch, Silver B., White B.; the Weeping or 
Drooping Birch B. pend it la^ is a variety. 

(In OE. Vocabularies here, birce, translate both L. belli la 
and pop u I ns. * 

a 700 Epinal Gl. 132 ia\soE?f.<y Coif.Ret[ul)a t here arbor 
dictlur. — 792 Populus , birciac |Corpus bircc). a 1000 

Rune-poem 18 Beorc byd blcda lc 4 s. a 1000 /Elfric Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wiilckcr I’oc. 138 Populus, byre. Ref ulus, byre. 

1 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11 . 332 Nim aps rinde.. here riude. 
r 1050 Wr.-Wiilcker / W. 361 Detains , byree. — 460 Popu¬ 
lus, byrec. c 1300 A'. A Us. 5242 Beebes, birches of the 
fairest. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvr. 394 Byrkis on athir syde 
the way. < 1386 Chaucer Knts. 7 \ 2063 As oke, fir, birch, 
aspc, alder, holm, poplcre. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. A*. 
x\ii. clix. <14951 7^8 Therwyth houses ben swepte and 
clensyd. and many called this tree Byrche. 1551 Turner 
Herbal (1568'66 Byrche .. scructh .. for betyuge of stub- 
borne boyes. 1S77 B. Googk Heresbaelis HusoAi^Zt^ 102 
Birch .. is a tree very meete for woodes. i8or Southey 
Thalaba xi. xxiii, The Birch so beautiful, Light as a lady'* 
plumes. 1829 SouthEY Sir 7 . More 1 . 121 Directly oppo¬ 
site there are some, .stepsof herbage, and a few birch. 1830 
Tennyson Dirge i. Shadows of the silver birk Sweep the 
green that folds thy grave. 1874 Hi. AC Kit Self-Cult. 42 
't he fragrant breath of birches blowing around him. 

b. Dwarf Birch B. nanu , a low wiry shrub 
found on Scottish moorlands and in continental 
Europe and North America; Paper Birch or 
White B. of America {B. papyracea), a North 
American species, so called from the brilliant white 
colour of the bark, of which the Indians build 
birch-bark canoes; Cherry Birch B. ten la), also 
called Swoet Mahogany, or Mountain B.. a na¬ 
tive of X. America, with fragrant leaves. Numerous 
other species are known: and the name is popu¬ 
larly applied to other genera, as the West Indiau 
Birch Burscra gummifera. NO. Antyridacen 1 ). 

1875 Higcinson )'ng. Polks' U. S. Hist. iii. 17 The canoe 
was made of the bark of the whitc-birch. 

c. The wood of this tree. 

a 1400 Sir Pen. 772 A fyre brynnande Off byrke and of 
akke. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 262 Birch L also 
a very common wood. 

d. The plural birk5 is often used in the north 
in the name of a wood or grove of birches. 

a 1724 D. Mallet Song ' The Birks of Endermay.' 1794 
Burns Birks Aberfcldy, Let us sjxmd the lightsome days 
In the birks of Aberfeldy. 1855 Whitby Gloss ., Birks, a 
coppice or small wood in which the growth chiefly consists 
of birches. 

2 . A bunch of birch-twigs bound together to form 
an instrument for the flagellation of school-boys and 
of juvenile offenders; a birch-rod. 

R1440 Beme Flor. 1518 He betc hur wylli a yerdc of 
hyrke. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. 1. iii. 24 The threalning 
twigs of birch.] 1648 Herrick Upon Pagget, Hesp. <i86p 
67 Pagget, a school-boy, got a sword, and then He vow d 
destruction both to birch and men. 1730 Swift Sheridan s 
S ubtn, Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 260 I've nothing left to vent my 
spleen But ferula and birch. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. 
iii, Were he Ithe Schoolmaster) to walk abroad with birch 
girt on thigh. 1835 M arryat Jar. Faith/, v. 

3 . A canoe made of the bark of the Canoe or 
Paper Birch {Betula papyracca). 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 129 Never use the word 
canoe, .if you wish to retain your selfrespect. Birch is the 
term among us backwoodsmen. 1884 E. Hale Christmas 
in Xarrag. i. 10 To paddle a birch across the lake. 

4 . Comb, and At t rib., as birch •broom, - knowc , 
•leaf, -stalk , •tree, -wand, -wood ; birch fringed, 
•shaded, adjs.; birch camphor, a resinous sub¬ 
stance obtained from the bark of the Black Birch 
( B . nigra ); birch oil, an oil extracted from the 
bark of the birch, and used in the preparation of 
Russia leather, to which it gives its smell; birch- 
rod = Birch 2; birch-water, the sap obtained 
from the birch-tree in spring; birch-wine, wine 
prepared from birch-water. 

176a Churchill Ghost 11. 306 Hark ! something scratches 
round the room ! A cat, a rat, a stubb'd ’birch-broom. 1796 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxii. 348 Scrub them well with a little 
"birch-broom or brush, 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. iii, That 
it phe soull..could be acted on through the muscular in¬ 
tegument by appliance of ’birch rods. 1870 Act 42-3 Gict. 
xhx. § 10 Such young person to be. .privately whipped wiih 
not more than twelve strokes of a *birch rod by a constable. 
1530 Palsgr. 198/1 "Byrche tree, boulliav, 1876 Grant 
-Burgh Sch. Scot . 11. v. 196 Striking some on the hand with 


a "birch-wand. 1663 Boyle Usefulness Xai. Philos, ti. iv. 
103 The great commendation .. given to this ’Birch-water. 
1760 Mrs. Raffalo Eng. Housekpr.{\j’j%) 325 Boil twenty 
galfons of "birch water. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1616/4 "Birch- 
Wine rightly prepared, and made of the Sap of Birch 
Trees. 1853 Linoley l ’eg. Kingd. (ed. 3) 252 "Birch Wine 
has a popular refutation as a remedy for stone and gravel. 
1849 Southey Lom-pl. Bk. Ser. 11. 615 Homs made uf 
“birch-wood, i860 G. H. K. Vac. Tonnes The uld "birch- 
woods still linger here and there. 

Birch., v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . traits. To punish with a birch rod; to flog. 

INot in Richardson; nor in T000 1818.] 1830 Marrvat 

King's (hon xlvii, Like a school-boy ordered up to be 
birched. 1845 Thackeray Bk. Snobs v, At Eton .. he was 
birched with perfect impartiality. 

2 . To drive (knowledge) into (a boy) by flogging. 

1883 American VI. 214 Greek and Latin were birched into 

them while they were young. 

Birchen ^bo-jtJ’n), a. Forms: 5-6 birkin, 
byrehen, -in, 6-7 birchin, 7 burchin, 5- birchon, 
{north.) birken. [f. Birch sb. -*--exL] Of, per¬ 
taining to, or composed of birch ; of or pertaining 
to the birch used in flogging. 

c i^oGaw. «y Gotogras 1. 31 Mat/.)Birkinbewisabout boggis 
and %vellis. 1481 Caxton Reynard tArb.) 41 Two birchen 
trees. 1536 Tindalk Wks. <1573) We say of a wanton 
child, .he must be annoynted with byrehin salve. 1556 J. 
HF.vwoon Spider F. iii. 19 Our maide with hir birchin 
broome. i6n Realm. & FT. Knt. Burn. Pestle tv. 64 And 
now the Burchin Tree doth bud that makes the Schoolboy 
cry. 1749 F ieldino Tom Jones v. xi. Unless you had the 
same birchen argument to convince me. 1808 J. Mayne 
Siller Gun 28 Jam.* Birken chaplets not a few And yellow 
broom. 1833 Fraser s Mag. VII. 137 Boyhood sheds its 
flood of birchen tears. 1865 Parkman Champlain ix. <1875) 
300 Canoe-men, in their birchen vessels. 

Bi'rching, vbl. sb. [f. Birch v. + -ixc L] A 
whipping with a birch rod, a flogging. + 7 o send 
one to Birching {Birchin , Birchen) Lane : i. e. for 
a whipping (with a punning reference to Birchin 
Lane in London). Nares. 

a 1845 Hood To I. Walton 33, I poked his rods and lines 
in the lire, and his father gave him a birching. 

Bird baicl . Forms: 1-5 brid, 1 north, bird, 

3- 5 bridd, 3-6 bryd, 4-5 bridde, bred(e, 4 berd. 

4- 6 byrd^e, 5 brydde, 5 7 birde, 5- dial, brid, 

5- bird. VI. birds : formerly briddas, -es, -is, 
•ys, -us ; birdas, -es. [M E. byrd, bryd OE. brid 
masc. (pi. briddas ), in Northumbrian bird, birdas 
' offspring, young,’ but used only of the young of 
birds. There is no corresponding form in any 
other Teutonic lang., and the etymology is un¬ 
known. If native Tent., it would represent an 
original *bridjo-z : this cannot be derived from 
Brood, Bkked, and even the suggestion that it 
may be formed like these from the root *bru- (see 
Bkood' appears to be quite inadmissible.] 

11 . 1 . orig. The general name for the young of 
the feathered tribes; a young bird ; a chicken, 
eaglet, etc.; a nestling. The only sense in OE.; 
found in literature down to 1600; still retained in 
north, dial, as f a hen and her birds.’ 

a 800 Corpus Gl. \Q. F. Texts) 1687 Putins, brid. c 1000 
.ri.es- Gosp. Luke ii. 24 Twa turtlan o 3 de twe^en culfran 
briddas \ Lindisf y Rushio. birdas, Hatton briddesl. a 1100 
in Wr.-Wiilcker l oc. 318 Putins, cicen o$ 3 o brid. <1200 
'Erin. Coll. Horn. 49 Duue feded briddes. a 1300 E , E. 
Psalter lxxxiii[iv). 4 And he turtil [Andes].. a neste par he 
mai with his briddes [ Wvclik, briddis, bryddis] rcslc. 1377 
Langl. P. IT. B. xi. 348 Some, .bredden, and brou3ten forth 
her bryddes so * al aboue }>e grounde. 1526 Pilgr. Perp. (W. 
de W. 1531) 13 He. .chcryssheth vs, as the e§lc her hyrdes. 
1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vm. cxli. <15971 200 1 lie Pellieane 
theare neast.s his Bird 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 11. i. 01 
That Princely Eagles Bird. 1822 Galt Entail Ixv, Tnc 
craw thinks its ain bird the whitest. 

+ b. The young of other animals. Obs. 

1388 Wvclif Matt, xxiii. 33 3 e eddris, and eddris briddis. 
1398 Tkevisa Barth De P. R. xii. v. 11495) 415 In temperat 
ycres ben fewe byrdes of been l = bees). Ibid. xm. xxvi. 
(M95 1 458 All fysshe .. fede and kepe theyr byrdes, <”1440 
Gesta Rotn. 1. vii. 16 A serpent—made his nest .. and bro3t 
forthe his briddis there. 1591 Bruce i i Semi. Y viija (Jam.) 
They wald ever be handled as Tods birds. 1597 Act 7 Jas. 
/, 1427 {title) The Woolfe and Woolfc-birdes suld be slainc. 

t c. transf. A young man, youngster, child, son. 
Obs. (In later times onlyy?^.: cf. chick, chicken.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22^81 (Anticrist] pat ilk warlau bridd 
[Fair/ warlagh brid, Frin. bulkc fendes brid]. Hid. 9811 
Qua-sum on suilk a bird lJesus] wald thine \Gdtt. brid]- 
CX330 Amis 4 A mil. 15 The berdes bold of chere. 1559 
Homilies 1. Good Wks. ti. (1859) 54 To follow his own phan- 
tasie, and (as you woulde saye) to fauoure his owne byrde. 
1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 125 IBs bastard hyrdis 
bear some witness. 1571 Scot. Poems 16/h C. (1801) 11 . 280 
Thea dispard birds of Bcliall. 

d. A maiden, a girl. [In this sense bird was 
confused with burde, Burd, originally a distinct 
word, perhaps also with bryd{c Bridk ; but later 
writers understand it as fig. sense of 1 or 2 .] 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7131 IDelilah] Jmt birde [v.r. bride, 
bryde, bruyd] was biddande bald. Ibid. 10077 [Mary] pat 
bhsful bird [t >.r. berde, byrd, bityrde) of grace, c 1325 E. 
E. Allit. P. A 768 Maskelle2 bryd )>at brj^t con flambe. 
c 1400 J 71 nine <V Gaw. 3313 That he nc might wed that bird 
bright. ^ c 1485 Dtgby Alyst. (1882) m. 356 >e bewtews byrd 
(Luxuria), t must yow kysse. 16x1 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 197 
The Bird is dead That we haue made so much on. 1804 


Campbell Ld. Ullin's Dan . vi, And by my word ! the 
bonny bird In danger shall not tarn’. 18x6 Scott Old. 
Mort. arli, ‘Peggy, my bonny bird/, .addressing a little girl 
of twelve years old. 

2 . Any feathered vertebrate animal : a member 
of the second class (Arcs) of the great Vertebrate 
group, the species of which arc most nearly allied 
to the Reptiles, but distinguished by their warm 
blood, feathers, and adaptation of the fore limbs 
as wings, with which most species fly in the air. 

Now used generically in place of the older name Fowl, 
which has become specialized for certain kinds of poultry, 
and by sportsmen for wild ducks and wild geese. In this 
sense, bird, ME. brid, is found in the south 01300; it ap¬ 
pears to have been extended from the young of birds (sense 
1) at first to the smaller kinds, Chaucer's ‘smale foules.’ 
So Late as a century ago, Dr. Johnson says (1755-73) * In 
common talk fowl is used for the larger, and bird for the 
smaller kind of feathered animals’; and this distinction 
still obtains to some extent dialectally. iln Scotland targe 
birds e. g. hawks, herons, are * fowls,’ small birds, as well as 
chickens, are * birds.’) A further process of specialization 
(cf. the histories of fowl, deer, beast 1, seems still to be in 

rogress in regard to bird, as witness its technical use 

y game-preservers (sense 3). 

a 122$ Amr. R. 102 Eni totilde ancrc .. pet bekcS euer 
utward ase untowe brid ine cage. Ibid. 134 peos briddes 
habbed nestes. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1753 On morwe, 
whanne the brid l>egan to synge. 1398 Trf.visa Barth De 
P. R. v. xxviii. (1495) 138 Amonge birdes the popyniaye 
and the pellycan vse the fote in stede of an honde. c 143a 50 
tr. Higden (1865) I. 99 A brydde calledc fentx. 1475 Bk. 
Xobtesse 59 By augures and di\ inacions of briddis. 1526 
Tin dale Matt. viii. 20 The brvddcs of the aier have nestes. 
1613 Shaks. Hen. IT 11 , iv. 1. 89 The Rod, and Bird of 
Peace, and all such Emblemes, 1631 'I*. Powell Tom All 
Trades 166 As free as bird jn ayre. 1770 M. Bruce Cuckoo 
v Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green. 1798 Coleridge 
Anc. Mar. v, He loved the bird that loied the man Who 
shot him with his bow. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. cxiv, The 
happy birds that change their sky To build and brood. 

3 . Sport. A game bird ; with game-preservers 
spec, a partridge, fig. Prey, object of attack. 

1596 Shaks. Eam.Shr. v. ii. 46 Am I your Bird, I meane 
to snift my bush. 1609 Dkkker Lanth. /)■ Candle-Lt. Wks. 
1884 5 ItI. 243 The Bird that is preid vpon, is Money. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle, The lieutenant, .was my bird, 
and 1 had disabled him by a sabre-cut. 1877 Daily Xesvs 

1 Oct. 5 1 It is impossible to avoid admiring the bird—for 
although the partridge has usurped the designation, after 
all the pheasant is a bird—which can inspire such master¬ 
pieces of felonious skill. Mod. Reports from the northern 
moors say the birds are very wild. 

4 . In variousy?^. applications, chiefly from sense 

2 ; as in reference to the winged or noiseless flight, 
or soaring of birds; to their confinement in cages 
(cf. Gaoi.-bird) ; to their song; to the I^itin rara 
avis rare fowl, rarity. Arabian bird — phoenix. 

1588 Marprcl. F.pist. (Arb.) 30, 1 hope to see you in for a 
bird. 1593 Pass. Morriee 79 She song ere lonjE: like a bird 
of Bedlam. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. v. 113 We beare our 
Ciuill Swords, .As farre as France. 1 heare a Bird so sing, 
1606 — Ant. <y Cl. lit. ii. 12 Oh Anthony, oh thou Arabian 
Bird ! 1610 —. Temp iv. i. 184 Prosp. This was well done 

1 my bird*, c 1799 Miss Rose in Rose Diaries i860 1 . 212 
t here were strange birds getting about my father. 1833 
Marrvat Simple xxxix, A little bird has whispered a 
secret to me. 1875 B. Taylor Faust I. xvi. 159 There must 
be such queer birds however. 

5 . Phrases, f A bird of one's own brain : a con¬ 
ception of one’s own. t h'he bird in the bosom : 
one’s own secret or pledge, one’s conscience. 
Birds of a (= one ) feather : those of like character, 
f John Grey's bird see quot.). 

1550 Hall Chroti. 2 Saiyng, when he was diyng : 1 haue 
saued the birde in my bosome: meaning that he had kept 
both his promise and othe. ^1575 Gascoigne Fruites 
Warre cxxxi, The Greene knight was amongst the rest 
Like John Greyes birde that ventured withe the best. 1580 
in Hazlitt Pros'. (18691 Perceiving them to cluster to- 
gither like John Grayes bird, ut dicitur, who always loved 
company. 1594 T. B. La Prtmaud. Fr, Acati 11. 523, 1 
take it to be a bird of their owne braine. 1600 Holland 
Lhy xxvi. xl. 615 As commonly birds of a feather will flye 
together. 1608 D. T|uvill 1 Ess. Pol. $ Mor. 90 b. A prying 
eye, a listning eare, and a prating tongue are all birds of 
one wing. 163a D. Lupton Lond. % Carbon. 57 The Tayler 
and Broker are Birds of a feather. *757 W. Thompson R. X. 
Advoc. 13 note. Birds of a Feather flock together. 1818 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxii, I trow thou be’st a bird of the same 
feather. 1820 — Abbot viii, Thou hast kept well, .the bird 
in thy bosom. 

6 . In many proverbial expressions. 

c 1440 Generydes 4524 Some bete the bussh and some the 
byrdes take. 1523 Skklton Gart. Laurel 1452 Who may 
have a more ungracious lyfc Than a chyldis bird and a 
knavis wyfe? a 15*9 — Agst. Garnesche 197 That byrd ys 
nat honest That fylythe hys owne nest, c 1530 R. Hilles 
Com.-pi. Bk. (1858) 140 A byrde yn honde ys better than 
three yn the wode. c 1530 II. Rhodes Bk. Xurture 579 in 
Babees Bk. ri868> 98 A byrd in hand .. is worth ten flye at 
large, c 1600 Timon tv. ii. (1842) 62 Tis well.—An olde 
birde is not caught with chaffe. 1652 Ashmole Theati. 
Chon. Ixii. 225 A Chyldys Byrde, and a Chortys Wyfe, 
Hath ofte sythys sorow and mischaunce. 1655 Gurnall 
Chr. in Arm. (1845) 46 Man. .knows not his time.. he comes 
when the bird is flown. 1656 HoauES Liberty, etc. (1841) 
117 11. thinks to kill two birds with one stone, and satisfy 

two arguments w r ith one answer. 1823 Galt Entail Ivi, It s 
a foul bird that files it’s ain nest. Prov. The early bird 
catches the worm. 

II. In combinations. 

7 . With some defmiug word connected by of, as 
bird of Jove, the eagle ; bird of Juno, the pea- 
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BIRD’S-EYE. 


cock ; also, a hawk ; bird of paradise, a bird 
belonging to the family Paradiseida*, found chiefly 
in New Guinea, and remarkable for the beauty of 
their plumage ; Bird of passage, any migrator)’ 
bird ; bird of Washington, the American Eagle 
{Falco leucoecphalus ); bird of wonder, the phoenix. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII , v. v.41 The Bird of Wonder dyes, 
the Mayden Phoenix. 1620 Melton Astrolog. 21 I mpostors 
.. like the Birds of Wonder, flyc the light of the Citie. 
[i6as Purciias Pilgrims u. vit, They brought vs., two 
Paradice Birds.] 1638 Wilkins New World 1. (1684) 175 
The Birds of Paradise, .reside Constantly in the Air. 1667 
Milton P. L. xi. 185 The Bird of Jove, stoopt from his aerie 
tour. 1733 Pot'E Song Person Qutil., See the bird of Juno 
stooping. 1791 E. Darwin Pot. Card. 11. 26 note. The arrival 
of certain birds of passage. 1850 Jrnl. hut. Archive I. IV. 
182 The birds of paradise arc natives of New Guinea. 1868 
Wood Homes without //. xxviii. 532 The well known Bald- 
headed Eagle, sometimes called the Bird of Washington. 

8 . General combinations : a. objective with pres, 
pple., vbl. sb., or agent-noun, as bird-alluring , 
angler , f-bal/ing{ = 13 at-Fo w ling ),-catcher, -catch¬ 
ing, - echoing, -fancier , - netting, - seller , -staffer, 
-stuffing,-ten ting. b. instru mental, as bird-conjurer, 
-divination,-diviner,-ridden, + -speller, c. para- 
synthctic and similative, as bird-eyed, -fingered, 
d. attrib. (of or pertaining to birds\ as bird- 
architecture, -chorus, flight, -music ; (connected 
with the scaring, catching, selling, or training of 
birds), as bird-boy, fair, -man, -net, -pole, -shop. 
Also bird-like, adj. 

*653 Walton Angler xi. 206 This * Bird-Angler standing 
upon the top of a steeple to [catch swallows]. 1742 Field¬ 
ing J. Andrews 11. x, * Bird-bat ting, .is performed by hold¬ 
ing a large clap-net before a Ian thorn, and at the same time 
beating the bushes. 1850 Honseh. IVds. I. 545 You shall be 
*bird-boy when the sowing season comes on. 1580 Hollv* 
band Treas. Fr. Tong., Pippe, a little pipe the which *bird 
catchers doe vse. 1687 R. Lestrangf. Answ. Hiss. 7 '1 he 
Sk ill and Address of * Bird-catching. 1382 Wvclif Dent. 
xviii. 14 Thcs gentils .. *hrydd coniurers and dyuynours 
heren. — Jer. xxvii.o Swcucncres, and *brid denyneres. 
1670 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. in. 68 Now this * Bird-divina¬ 
tion was gathered chiefly by the flying or singing of Birds. 
* 59 ° PasquiFs AJ>ol. 1. Ciij, The fellowe is *bird eyed, he 
startles and snufies at cuery shadow. 1773 Barrington in 
Phil. Trans. LXIII. 283 The ’bird-fanciers will not keep 
them. 1587 Golding De Moruay xvii. 270 Reteyning no¬ 
thing. ; of her )birdlike nature. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dec. 
vui. lxi. 550 His ^bird-like hope, .soared again. 1697 Pond. 
Gat. No. 3269/4 At Black Joe's, the German * Bird-man .. 
canary-birds. 1729 M. Browne Pise. Keltg. vm.(17731 119 
The Fisher on the green-sea-deep, And "Birdsman in the 
osier copse. 1796 Morse Amer. Ceog. II. 17 The *birdmeu 
or climbers .. bringing away the birds and their eggs. 
X S 33*4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, vii, By means of any wele, butte, 
net, *berd net of hearc. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xiv. 4 
Birdspellers and other heathen soothsayers. 1835 Beck- 
ford Rccoll. 163 These *bird-ridden dominions. 1861 Du 
Ciiaillu Equal. A/r, xv. 274 After dinner ‘'bird-stuffing 
goes on. 1864 Times xS May, ‘ “Bird-tenting 1 in England 
means shooting birds or scaring them away .. in Australia . 
preserving birds with the most assiduous care. 

9 . Special comb.: bird-call, an instrument for 
imitating the note of birds, in order to attract or 
decoy them ; Bird- (or bird’s) cherry, a wild 
fruit tree or shrub (Prunus Pad us ) bearing a 
small astringent drupe ; but formerly, the Wild 
Cherry ( P. Avium); Bird-fly, a fly (Orui/homyia) 
which lives under the plumage of birds; bird 
fountain, a glass vessel of special construction 
for caged birds to drink out of; + bird-gaze, 
auspice; + bird-gazer, an augur ; bird-mouthed 
a., having a month like a bird ; hence, unwilling to 
sjjeak out, inclined to mince matters {obs.); + Bird- 
nut, a variety of walnut ; bird-organ, a small 
organ used in teaching birds to sing; Bird-pepper, 
kinds of capsicum (C. baeeatum and frutcsccns ); 
bird-seed, canary-seed, hemp, millet, plantain, 
nr other seeds given to caged birds ; bird-spit, 
a spit for roasting birds on, + fig. a rapier ; bird- 
witted a., lacking the faculty of attention, flitting 
from subject to subject. Also Bird-bolt, Bird-cage. 

<2x625 Fletcher HI. Brother iv. ii, 'Tis Pippeau That is 
your *bird-call. 1773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LX 111 . 
272 Easily imposed upon by that most imperfect of all in- 
struments, a “bird-call. 1507 Gerard Herbal tu. exxx. § 9 
The Birds Cherry-tree, or the blacke Cherry-tree. .vsed for 
stockes to graft other Cherries vpon. 1863 Kingsley 
Water Bab. (ed. 2) 15 The # bird-cherry with its tassels of 
snow, e 1865 Lethkby in Cire. Sc. I. no/i Constructed 
on the principle of the *bird-fountain. 1587 Golding De 
Mornay xxii. 335 Cato wondered how two *Birdgazers could 
meet .. or looke one vpon another without laughing. 1610 
Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 746 They | the disciples] were 
not ’bird-mouthed unto him I Christ]. 1837 Galt in Eraser's 
Mag. XVI. 24 i am not deemed *bird-mouthed on peremp¬ 
tory occasions. 1676 Worlidge Cyder(i6q\\ 227 Called the 
’Bird-nut, from the resemblance the kernel hath to a bird, 
with its wings displayed. .after the nut is slit in the middle. 
1786 P. Browne Jamaica 176 * Bird Pepper. The capsule 
and seeds..arc used by most people in these colonies. 1607 
Miseries F.nf. Marr. in Hazl. Dodsl. IX. 563 Put up yonr 
■•bird-spit, tut, I fear it not. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learning 
11. (1861)228 If a child be "bird-witted, that is, hath not the 
faculty of attention, the Mathematics giveth a remedy 
thereunto. 1658 Ussher, Ann, vi. 360 1 lie] proved .. but 
a “bird-wilted man. 

10 . Combinations of binf s chiefly similative) : 

Voi.. 1 . 


a. gen., as bird’s-beak moulding v sce quot.); 
bird’s-mouth, an interior or re-entrant angle cut 
out of the end of a piece of timber, 

1823 P. Nicholson Tract. Build. 191 Fitted.. to its 
bearings, and to the newel, with a re-entrant angle, or 
bird's mouth. 1862 Rickman Goth. Archil. 15 The most 
complex of all mouldings is the birds-beak. 1876 Gwii.t 
Archil. Gloss., BircTs-bcak moulding , a moulding which 
in section forms an ovolo or ogee with or without a fillet 
under it followed by a hollow-. 

b. csp. in plant-names; c.g. Bird’s bill, Tri- 
gonclla orni/horhyfichus ; Bird’s bread, the Small 
Yellow Stone-crop (Scdntn acre); Bird’s eggs, 
the Bladder Campion (Siicue iuflata); Bird’s 
Orchis; Bird’s Pease ; Bird’s tare, a species 
of Arachis ; Bird’s tongue, applied to numerous 
plants, usually in reference to the shape of their 
leaves, as the Greater Stitchwort {SI cl lari a holo- 
slca), the Common Maple, Scarlet Pimpernel, 
Great Ken Ragwort {Scnccio paludosus), Orniiho- 
glossum ; also the fruit of the ash-tree. Sec also 
Bird’s kyk, Bird’s foot. Bird’s nkst. 

1597 Gerard Herbal 1. cxiii. (1633) 213 'Birds Orchis. 
The flowers ,. like in shape unto little birds, with their 
w ings spread abroad ready to fly. 1713 J. Petiver in Phil. 
Trans. XXVI1 1 . 21 1 Winged * Birds Pease or Ochre. 1597 
Gerard Herbal Tabic Supjx, * Birds Tongue is Stitcb-w-ort. 
Ibid. u. clxi, Knot grasse is called .. in the North ’Birds 
tongue. 1770 Withering Bril. Tlants (1830) III. xix. 939 
Scnccio paludosus. “Bird's-tongue Groundsel. 

Bird ,b5jd , v. Also 6 bryd. [f. prec.] 

1 . intr. To pursue birdcatching or fowling. 

1576 Gascoigne Steel Cl. Kpil., Till they have caught the 
birds for whom they hryded. 1580 Bakf.t .-I/?*. B 707 To 
birde, foulc, or hatike. 

12 . To bird off\ to * pick off’ with a musket, etc. 
(as a sportsman a bird]. Obs. rare, 

1700 Rycai t Hist. Turks iii. 151 Their Men wading over 
a marshy Ground .. slicking in the Mire, were birded off 
and killed with Musquet-sliot- 
Bird, pa. t. of Biu v. Obs . to pertain, befit. 

+ Bird -bolt. Obs, Also 6-7 burbolt, 7 
birdboult. [f. Bird sb. + Bolt.] A kind of 
blunt-headed arrow used for shooting birds. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam\ 50 Brydbolt or burdebolt, epitilium . 
a T 5 S 3 Uoall A’ oyster D. (1869)43 Mery. He hath in his 
head. C us t a nee. As much braine as a burbolt. 1601 Shaks. 
Tied. X. \. v. 100 To take those things for Bird-bolts, that 
you deeme Cannon bullets. 1659 in Burton Diary (1828) 
111 . 541 You can never make a bird-bolt of a pig's tail. 
1865 Tvlor Early llist . Man. viii. 209 The wooden headed 
bird-bolts of the Middle Ages, 
b. attrib., as in birdbolt-shot. 

*553 87 Foxi: .1. <y M. 11596) 1SS7/1 Only one, which was 
a byrdbolt shot oflf. 1626 Bacon Sylva §249 Some Bird-bolt 
shot, or more, from the River of Seane. 

Bird-bolt, variant of Burbot sb. 

Bird-cage (bo\Kl,k^ds). [f.BiRnjA + C.voK sb,] 

1 . A cage or coop for a bird or birds. Hence 
Bird-cage-like a. 

1490 Test.Ebor. Ill. 57 Dej lez bird-cage. 1662 Gkrbiek 
l'rine. 17 Those who seem to have had for Models Bird- 
Cages. 1784 Comtek Ace. Hares in Poems <i£n) II. 425 I 
was cleaning a bird-cage while the hares were with me. 
1663 Gerihf.r Counsel 46 Fit for substantial Structures, 
but not usual in Lime and Haire Birdcage-like-Buildingv 
e 1662 F.vei.vn Lett, to /'. Chijling in Memoirs, etc., Rare 
Beasts & Fowls .. presented to bis Majesty, & w-hich are 
daily sent to bis Paradise at St. James's Parke. 1691 Moses 
Pitt Cries of the Oppressed 105, I built a great House in 
Duke street, just against the Bird-Cages in St. Jaine's Park. 
[Hence the name Birdcage Walk .] 

2 . Sporting. The paddock at the Newmarket 
race-course in which horses are generally saddled. 

1884 St. James’ Gaz. 1 May 7/1 All the favourites were 
brought into the birdcage. 

Bi-rd-dom. noncc-wd. [f. as prec. + -dom.] 
Birds collectively; ‘ the feathered creation/ 

1884 G. Fenn Sio. Place i. 5 All bird-dom breaks into song, 
t Birde. Obs. [App. short for *pbirdc Ol■. 

zebyrd'o ‘birth, lineage’; cf. Birth (of which 
Matzner and Stratmann treat this as a variant .] 

1 . Birth; offspring. (ME. instances doubtful.) 

1 a 1000 Crist (Gr.) 65 WitRan cy^don Cristes sebyrd-l 
a 1225 After. R. 158 Panh be engel Gabriel hcfdc his burde 
[other MSS. burde] ibocked. a 1300 Cursor M. 20281 (Gott.) 

1 le bat 1 bare, bat blisful bird \Cott. brid, Laud breth, Trin. 
birbe- But see Bird sb. xc.] 

2 . Family; nation. 

lt'890 K./Ki.freo Bird a u. vii. (Bosw. •, Of foe re cynclican 
£ebyrdo.] c 1200 ORMIN2052 An |>att wass off hire kinn, ft 
all off hire Urde. Ibid. 8358 Far till lssraadcss land Inntill 
bin ajhenn birde. 

Birder (b5\idoj). [f. Bird v. + -erK] 
f 1. A bird-catcher, a fowler. Obs. 

148190 Hozvard HouseJi. Bks. 379 My Lord gaff to a 
byrder of the Quenes xx. d. X551 Turner Herbal 1. Fvb, 
Byrders. .lyme the twygges and go a batfolynge wyth them. 
1622 Breton Atioes (18761 13 And like good birders 
kindly knew a Bunting from a Larkc. 

2 . A breeder of birds. 

1827 Carlvlf. Germ. Rom. Ill, 151 His father .. who in 
w inter had lieen a birder. 

3 . A local name for the wild cat. 

1864 Northampton Herald2 July, In the woods of Rock¬ 
ingham and Burghley, it is know n by the name of birder. 

Brrdery. nonce-tod. [f. Bird sb. + -fry.] A 
collection of birds ; birds collectively. 


1831 Bbtckio. Mag. XXX. 260 The Birdery of North 
America, it may be said, belonged to him. 

Bi’rdhood. rare. [f. Bird sb. + -hood.] The 
state or condition of a bird. 

1884 Cent. Mag. XXVIII. 483 The vigor of waxing bird- 
hood thrills my throat. 

Birdie (b 5 *jdi). [f. Bird sb. + -in, -yT] A 
little bird, a dear or pretty little bird. 

1792 Burns Brats o’ Ballochmyle, Ye birdies dumb, in 
with'ring bowers 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 281 She 
sang this baby song. What does little birdie say In her 
nest at peep of day ? 

Birdikin (baudikin). rare. [f. prec. + -kin, 
dimin.] A little bird. 
a 1864 Thackeray is cited by Wlbstfk. 

Birding (ba-jdirj), vbl. sb. arch. [f. Bird vi] 
1. The action or sport of bird-catching or fowling. 
*569 J. Sanford Agrippds Van. Arles 122 An other 
exercise of Hunting, which is termed Fouling, or Birding. 
1605 Vkrstegan Dee. hit ell. iii. (1628 63 The great pleasure 
bee tooke in his youth in birding. 1729 M. Browne Pise. 
Eclog. vui. 1773) no Two Swains who arc exercised in 
Birding. 11852 Thackeray Esmond 1. iv, Lord Castle-wood 
would take the lad .. a-hunting or a-birding.] 
b. fig. and transf. 

(<1460 Towncley Myst. 79, 1 have..of hir byrd>ng hir 
upbrade, And she not gyliy is.] 1624 Flftcher Rule a 
Wife s. i. (1776' 55 Do you go a birding for all sorts of 
people? 1656 in Burton Diary >18281 !. 178 They., go 
a birding for sheriffs every year. 1708 Mrs. Ceniuvri 
Busic Body 1. i, A birding thus early ! 

+ 2. A taking aim, as at a bird. Obs. 
u 1678 Marvell Loyal Scot , [lie] entertains .. his time, 

.. With birding at the Dutch. 

3 . atlrib. 

1588 Latte. J Chesh. Wilts Ill. 12 To Kobt. I.eftwRhe 
my birdinge piece with a little borne llaske. 1598 Siiaks. 
Merry IV. tv. ii. 59. 1613 J. [Dennys] Angling in Arb. 

Garner 1 . 153 Like to the pellet of a birding l>ow. 1669 J. 
Rose Eng. I 'ineyard >1675) 28 When the fruit is of the si/e 
of birding-shot. 1673 Loud. Gaz. No. 751/4 A plain Birding 
(bin, in a Red Leather Case. 18x6 Scorr Anliq. xxxv, To 
crack off his birding-piece at a poor covey of partridges. 

Birding, -yne, obs. forms of Burdl.n. 
Birdinsek, obs. form of Bcrde.vsak. 
Birdless (bo’Jdb-s). [f. Bird sb. + less.] 
Void of birds ; deserted or unfrequented by birds. 

1508 BiiAide in Sibbnld's Scot. Poetry I. 155 A bird less 
cage; a key withouten lok. 1797 HoLckoft Stolberg's 
Trav. (ed. 21 11 . 1 .xiii. 426 The Creeks gave ii ihe appella¬ 
tion di A or nos : or birdless. 

Birdlet bo-Jdlet . [f. as prec. + -LET.] A 

little or tiny bird. 

1867 Longf. Dante's Purg. xxxi. 61 The callow birdlet. 

Bird-lime boudlaim,,jfo [f. as prec. + I.ime jA] 
A glutinous substance spread upon twigs, b> 
which bitds may be caught and held fast. 

c ^1440 Promp. I'arv. 50 Brydclvmc, vise us. 1578 Lvtk 
Dotioens 7 .1 With the barkes of Holme they make Bird- 
lyme 1697 Th/'t. Trans, XIX. 368 It would draw out into 
lung tough strings, like Bird-lime. 1863 Thornbl-kv True 
as Steel 11 . 152 Love .. is like birdlime; the more we 
struggle, the more entangled our wings get. 
b. Jig. and transf Also atlrib. 

1562 A. Scott X. Vere Gift, Kirk-mennis cursit substance 
semis sweet Till land-men, with that leud burd-lyine are 
knyttit. 1626 T. H. ir. Caussin's Holy Crt. 86 O what a 
s(rong birdlyme is a benefit ! All generous birdes are taken 
with it. 1705 Vanbrugh Con/eder. v. 2 That birdlime 
there stole it. Ibid. 111. ii, My rogue of a Son has laid his 
birdlime fingers on it. 

Bi'rd-lime, v. [f. prec. sb.] leans. To smear 
or catch with (or as with) bird-lime. Ilcnce Bird 
limed ppt. a. 

1580 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong , Engine, birdlimed. 
1618 Holyday Juvenal vi. too It bird-limes her poor bus. 
bands lips. 1791 Wolcott tP. Pindar) Rights of Kings 
Wks. 1S12 II. 427 Some .. bird-limed Fly. 1802 Soutiii v 
Letts 1856) 1 .195 If. .any very desirable house were vacant 
..that would perhaps birdlime ine. 

Bi’rd-liniy, a. [f. as prec. + -y 1 .] Of the nature 
of bird-lime ; sticky. 

1658 Row land Mouffet’s Theat. Ins. 1069 They smcei it 
over with a birdlimy glutinous spittle. 

Birdling boudliq). [f. Bird sb. + -ling.] 
A little or young bird, a nestling. 

1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 250 Nestled birdlings. 
1878 Masque Poets 36 The birdling in the tree. 

Bird-nest: sec Bird’s-nest. 

Bird's-eye, sb. and a. Also bird-eye. 

I. sb. 1 . A name given to several plants with 
small round bright flowers. 

a. A species of Primula ( P'. farinosa) having 
pale lilac flowers with a yellow eye ; formerly 
called Pint's cycn, and now also more fully Pin/'s- 
cye Primrose. The American Bird's-eye is a 
kindred species (/’. pusilla). 

b. Germander Speedwell {Veronica chain,rdrys>. 

c. Spec\eso( Adonis {moreusudMy J’hcasanl's eye). 

d. Robert’s Geranium, and many other plants 
locally; see Britten and Holland. 

1597 Gerard Herbal it. cclxi. 638 In the middle of entry 
small flower appeercth a littte yetlowe spot, resembling the 
eie of a bird, w-hich hath mooued the people, .local] it Birds 
F.inc. 1731 Miller Card. Diet., Adonis, or Flos Adonis, 
Bird's-Eye, or Pheasant's-Eye. 1771 Ibid. Primula tFa- 
rinosa', called Birds’ eycn. 1859 C. Johns Flouvers Field 
465 Veronica Chamxdrys. A well-known plant, which, 
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under the popular names of Blue Speedwell and Birds, i 
eye, is a favourite with everyone. 1868 Burgess Old Eng. 
Wild FI. 104 The Bird's eye Primrose is .. somewhat like 
an auricula. 1885 Longm. Mag. 311 Blue Veronica, .some* 
times called germander speedwell, sometimes bird's-eye. 

2 . A variety of manufactured tobacco in which 
the ribs of the leaves are cut along with the fibre. 

1861 Sala Tw. round Clock 40 A pipeful of the best Bristol 
Bird’s-eye. 

II. atlrib. 

3 . Of or belonging to a bird’s eye ; as in Bird's- 
eye view: a view of a landscape from above, such 
as is presented to the eye of a bird ; a perspec’ive 
representation of such a view; also fig. a resume 
of a subject. 

1762-71 H. Walpole Vc rinds A need. Paint. (1786) II. 
145 It exhibits an almost birds-eye view of an extensive 
country. 1790 Bcrkk Fr. Rev. 96 A bird-eye landscape of 
a promised land, a 1797 — Let. Wks. 1845 V. 148 The go¬ 
vernment .. have .. as it were a bird’s eye view of every, 
thing. 1859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. 1. 2 Presenting a 
rfsttmi or bird's-eye view of a subject. 

4 . Marked as with bird's eyes ; spotted. Bird's- 
eye limestone : a lower Silurian rock of North 
America, with eye-like markings. Bird's-eye 
maple : the wood of the sugar maple when full of 
little knotty spots,used in cabinet-making. Bird's- 
eye Primrose, Tobacco : see 2, 3. 

1665 Pepvs Diary { 1879' 111 . T56 My wife very fine in a 
new yellow bird's-eye hood, as the fashion is now. 1689 
Loud. Gaz. No. 2440/4 A third (pair of stays) of Olive co¬ 
loured Birds-eye Silk. 1841 Thackeray Yclloaupl. P. 22 
He wore a white hat, a bird’s-eye handkerchief, and a cut¬ 
away coat. 1837 H uvtuornf. A/tier. Note-bks. <1871 1 . 81 
Finished off with bird’s-eye maple and mahogany. 

Bi’rd’s foot, brrd-foot. 

1 . Applied to objects having the shape of a 
bird’s foot, as various plants, a. A small yellow 
vetch Oniithopus ); b. A small fern Cheilanthcs 
radiata ; C. = Bird's-foot Trefoil. 

1578 Lyte Dodocns 4S6 Birdes foote is Jykc to .. the wildc 
veiche, but far smaller. 1794 Mart vs Rousseau's Pot. xxv. 
366 The wild species [ Lotus corniculatus] is called common 
Bird’s foot. 1859 Miss Vongi: T. Thumb xiv. 91 There the 
scented thyme .. the glowing hird's-foot, ancf the tufted 
milk-wort grow. 1865 Gossr-: Land 4 Sea (1874' Among 
Ferns of humbler pretensions, the pretty little Bird-foot. 

2 . Bird'sfoot 7 'refoil or Lotus ; a yellow legu¬ 
minous plant Lotus corniculatus ), a native of 
Britain; also applied to other species. So Bird's- 
foot Fenugreek, Bird's foot J ’iolet. 

1833 Proc. Berio. .Vat. Club I. 29 Lotus dccumbcns , 
Spreading Bird's-fuot Trefoil. 1861 Miss Pratt Flcr.ver. 
PI, II. 97 Trigonella ornithopodioidcs, Bird’s Foot Fenu¬ 
greek . .a very little plant.. and bearing very small yellow 
flowers. 1882 Garden 29 Ap. 286/2 The Bird’s-fcot Violet 
(is) one of the sweetest flowers we have seen. 

3 . Bird's foot star , sea-star : an cchinoderm re¬ 
lated to the star-fish. 

185s Kingsley Glaucus {1878) 167 The bird's fool star 
{Palmipes membranaceus'' .. crawling by its thousand 
sucking-feet . a pentagonal webbed bird's foot, of scarlet 
and orange shagreen. 1862 Ansted Channel 1 st. n. ix. 
icd. 2) 237 The CribcIIa, the sums tars .. and the birds' foot 
sea-star, are all represented. 

Bird’s-nest, bird-nest, sb. 

1 . (Usually two words): The nest of a bird ; 
spee. the edible nest of certain species of swallow 
found in the Chinese Sea. Also allrib. t as in 
bird's-nest soup. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado u. 1. 229 A Schoole-boy.. otier- 
ioyed with finding a birds nest. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. Jl / '. 
xcvii, 1 am for a Chinese dish of bear’s claws and bird's 
nests. 1865 Loncf. Hiaw. Introd. 25 In the bird's-nests of 
the forest. 1864 R. Reid Glasgow Env. 354 The [cotton] 
yarns .. were imported in globular balls, pretty similar to 
a bird's nest, and got the name of Bird-nest Varns. 1871 M. 
Cot .lins Mrq. tf Merck. II. jii. 82 Ideas., as strange to 
an Englishman’s brain as bird’s-nest soup to his palate. 

2 . A cask or similar shelter fixed at the mast¬ 
head of ships in the Arctic regions to protect the 
man on the look-out; a crow’s nest. 

1867 Smyth SailoVs Word-bk. 

3 . A name given to several plants: a. The 
Wild Carrot (or its concave umbel) ; b. Mono- 
tropa Hypophitys ; C. = Bird’s-nest Orchid. 

1597 Gerard Herbal i. cccxci, Wilde Carrot.. The whole 
tuft is drawne together when the seedc is ripe, resembling 
a birdes nest, whereupon it hath been named of some Birds 
nest. Ibid. 1. cvl 176 Nidus avis, Birdes nest..hath many 
tangling rootes platted or crossed one ouer another verie 
intricately .. 11 is esteemed a degenerate kindc of Orchis. 
1848 W, Gardiner Flora Forfar. 84 Wild Carrot . This 
is the origin of our garden carrot, and is sometimes called 
Bird's nest. i86r Miss Pratt Flower. PI. V. 200 Order. 
Orchidcx ..\Common Bird’s nest). 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 1. xliv. § 12 Monotropa, Bird's-nest.. a saprophyte 
feeding on decayed vegetable matter. 

4 . Bird’s-nest fern, a name given to various 
exotic ferns from their habit of growth; Bird’s- 
nest Orchid ( Neottia Nidus-avis' , a plant, wild 
in Britain, entirely of a brown feuillemort colour. 

1858 W. Ellis Vis. Madagascar x\. 285 The large bird’s 
nest ferns might sometimes be seen at the end of the trunk 
of a dead tree. 1875 Miss Bird Sandwich /si. (1880) 82 
The glossy, tropical-looking bird’s-nest fern, or Aspleninm 
Nidus. 1882 Good Words Dc c. 701/1 The Birds'-Nest Or¬ 
chid wears the livery of withered leaves. 
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Bi’rd's-ne^st, bird-nest, v. [Inferred 
from the gerund bird's nesting, which was much 
earlier in use ; cf. nulling, to nut, etc.] infr. To 
search for bird’s nests. 

1856 J. Grant Flack Drag, xlvi, A thicket of fir-trees, in 
which I had often bird-nested. 1875 A. Hope My Schoolboy 
Fr. 148 They went to birdnest in the morning. 1877 //on. 
Miss Ferrard II. ii. 227 A solitary magpie, birdsnesting. 

Bi’rd's-neisting, bird-nesting, vbl. sb. 
[f. Bird’s .vest sb. + -i.voi; cf. nutting.] The 
action or occupation of searching for bird’s-nests. 

1772 Barrington in Phil. Trans. I.X 1 I. 314 note, Birds¬ 
nesting isconfined almost entirely to hedges, and low shruhs. 
1806 Duncan Nelson 9 He. .went out a bird’s-nesting. 1881 
Macm. Mag. XLIV. 347 Where is the schoolboy who has 
not a strong love for bird-nesting? 
b. attrib. and ppl. a. 

1848 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 273 A man . . whose bird¬ 
nesting days were spent in the woods near Gifford. 1859 
Helps Friends in C., Ser. 11. 11 . viii. 157 Not that he is a 
birds'-nesting hoy. 

t Bi’rd's-nie, -nye. Obs. [Aye for Eye, as 
in my nye = myn eye. J An obsolete vulgar term 
of endearment; cf. pig's-nie. 

1661 R. Davenport City Night-C. 11. in DodsleyGi%o\ XI. 
289 Oh. my sweet birds-nie ! What a wench have I of thecl 
/bid. 306 iVythee, sweet birds-nye, be content. 

Biro, obs. form of Byre. 

Bireade, -rede, birein: see Berede, Beraix. 
t Bire'dien, v. Obs. [ME., f. hi-, Be- + red ini 
to make Ready.] 

<•1205 Lav. 4198 We scullen ous bl-redien. 

Bireme (boi*nm), a. and sb. [ad. L. hire mis, 
adj. and sb., f. bi- two, twice + remits oar.] A. 
adj. Having two banks of oars. B. sb. A 
galley having two banks of oars. 

1600 Hot .!.and Livy vii. vi. 1399 note , The forme of n 
bireme gaily. 1662 J. Bargravr Pope Alex. VI/. (18671 
118 Their byremes & tryremes being but pitiful boats. 1697 
Potter Antiq. Greece m. xivii7i5 125 Betwixt an Unirenie 
and Bireme, consisting of a Bank and a Half. 1858 Rawlin- 
son Herodotus 1 . 290 note, Biremes were probably a Phoe¬ 
nician invention. 

fBire'ine, v. Obs. [ME., f. bi-, Be -+remen:- 
OE. hremen (in WSax. hrieman, hryman) to cry 
out.] I vans. To call out at. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 29 Nil shall JJm] .. biremen bint 
mi 3 euel wordcs. 

Biretta (birc’ta). Also 6 berretta, barretta, 
9 beretta, birretta. [a. It. berretta and Sp. bir- 
reta = IT. her ref a, barrel a, K. bar cite'), found 
beside the masc. forms Pr. birret, Beam, bene to, 
Catalan bare/, F. beret late L. birret urn cap, f. 
birr us (byrr/tus) a cloak or cape of silk or wool, 
prob. ad, Gr. irvppos flame - coloured, yellow.] 
The square cap worn by clerics of the Roman 
Catholic Church; that of priests being black, of 
bishops purple, of cardinals red. 

1598 Bp. Hall Sat. tv. vii. 52 Or his berretta [1599 Bar- 
retta] or his towred felt. 1865 Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. 11 Near 
his church, lie should of course wear the beretta or priest’s 
cap. 1881 Athenaeum 21 May 693/2 He has a black shock 
of hair escaping under a red biretta. 

tBireU’sy, V. Obs. Forms: 1 bchrdowsian, 
2 bireusien, 3 bircowsen, Orm. bireowwsenu, 
-rewwsenn, bi-, byreusy(e. [OE. behreowsian, 
f. Be- + h Nowsian to besom*: cf. M 1 IG. beriu- 
toesen, beriusen to be sorry for.] 

1 . trails. To be sorry for, repent of a sin, etc.) 

c 1000 /Llfric Gram, xxxiii. 207 Pern Here, behreowsjan. 
G1175 Lamb. Horn. 97 |>a ]>et hcore sunnan hireusiaA. i 1200 
Ormin 13631 Birewwsekh inn hiss heme .. hiss missdede. 
c 1315 SnoREHAM 43 Ac senne .. To bi-reusy he proveth. 

2 . To feel sorry for, have pity on (a person). 

c 1275 Sinners Beware 341 in O.E. Misc. 83 pe milde and 
]?c elene .. N uHep heo ncuer one By-reusy ne bimene. 

t Bireu’sing, vbl. sb. Obs. Also 1 behrSow- 
sung, 2 bireusinge, bireusunke, 3 bireousingo, 
-unge, birewsunge. [f. prec. + -ixg I.] Repent¬ 
ance, compunction, ruth. 

c 1000 yElfkic Grant, xxxiii. 207 Pcrnitcntia, behrdow- 
sung. c 1200 Trin. Coll. /Iom. 49 Bireusinge of urc fulc 
sinnes. a 1225 Alter,. R . 372 pe uormeste bitternesse is bi- 
reousuiige & dedbote uor sunne. 

t Birewe, v. Obs. Forms: 3 bireowen, 
birewen, 4 birue, 4-5 birewe, 3 biriwo. [ME. 
bireaiven, birewen, f. bi-, Be- 4 + rcoiven, rgiven 
OE. hr cowan to Rue.] 

1 . traits. To repent of, rue ; also impers. 

m c 1200 Ormin 4506 Whase ma33 .. innwarrdli} bircowenn 
ill. 1377 Lange. P.Pl. B. xii. 250 pough pe riche..birewe 
j e tyme pat euerc he gadered so grete and gaf.. so litel 

2 . To feel sorry for, pity (a person). 

a 1300 in Wright Pop. Treat. Sc. 137 Thu makest the se 
I = so] he} her, and noman nelt bi-rue. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 
n. xvii. 253 V schal ncuere biriwe }ou. 

+ Birewness. Obs. Only in 3 bireaunesse. 
[f. ME. rrwncsse, after the prec. vb. Cf. MUG. 
beriuzuenissei] Commiseration, compassion, ruth, 
pity. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 66 Uor h» pan Ihc], .hurh he bireaunesse 
crie Crist inwardliche merer uor ou. 

Birgand(er, obs. form of Bergander. 

Birges, obs. form of Bruges (satin). 
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Birie(n, Biriel(e, obs. IT. Burgh, Bury, Burial. 
Birimose (hai raimJtt-s), a. [f. JZi-frefd 1 + 
Rimose, ad. L. rintosus full of cracks.] ‘Opening 
by two slits.* Gray Bot. Text bk. 1880. 
t Biri’pe, V. Obs. [ME., f. bi-, Be- + ripen 
OE. ripan to Reap.] trans. To pluck the fruit of. 

a 1300 E. E. Psaltcr\xxlx. 13 [lxxx. 12] And bi-ripc it phe 
vineyard] alle hat gane for-bi he wai. 
t Biri'Se, v. Obs. [ME., f. bi-, Be- -f *risen 
- OXortlramb. visa, short for gerisa, OE . gerisan 
to become.] To become, befit v only in 3rd pers.). 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 1 1 1 Wisdom birisc 3 weran and elenesse 
Lirisad wifan. <-1205 Lay. 9821 pingges he birised [c 1250 
bi-comehl to seiche kingc. 

Birk, -en, -in, north, forms of Bircii, Birchen. 
t Bi rken, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] trans. To 
beat with a birch-rod, to birch. 

Chr. Re tig. Appeal Bar Reason 91 (L.l They .. bir- 
kened those they met with, from the rump to the crown of 
the head.^ 

Birkie (bS’ilri, Sc. be’rki), sb. and a. Sc. Also 
birky. [Connexion has been suggested with ON. 
berkja to bark, boast, which might do for the 
sense, hut the form is uncertain.] 

A. sb. 1 . A familiar or jocular term for a man, 
often connoting self-assertion, crustiness, or the 
‘having a mind of his own’ ; sometimes slightly 
depreciatory = ‘ strutting fellow,’ but often, like 
‘fellow/ ‘carle/ ‘cbield/ without definable force. 

1724 Ramsay Poems (1800192 (Jam.i Spoke like ye’rstll, 
auld birky : never fear. 1795 Burns A Man's a Man iii, 
Ve see yon birkie ca’d 'a lord,' Whastruts, an' stares, an’ a 
that 1816 Scott Old Mart, xli, Folks may speak out 
afore they birkies now. 1836 J. Mayne Siller Gun in 
Chambers’ Hum. Sc. Poems 126 Auld birkies, innocently 
slec, Wi’ cap and stoup. 

2 . A game at cards, ‘ Beggar-my-neighbour.’ 

1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. 11849) Ik 39& l8z 7 J- Wilson 
AWt.Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 .302 Catch me at the cards, unless 
it be a game at Birky, for I'm sick o' Whust itself. 

B. adj. Somewhat irrepressible, active, spirited. 

1821 Ann. Par. Dalmailtng 40 iJaM.i Kate, being n 

nimble and birky thing, was.. useful to the lady. 1822 
Steam-Boat 38 Jam.* A gay and birky callan, not to be set 
down by a look or a word. 1830 Galt Lawrte T.x\. viii. 
(1849)289 A very fashious trade that of school-maistcring 
either hardy lasses or birkey boys. 

T Birl, v. Obs. [Etymology nnknown ; perhaps 
two words : with the latter quot. cf. Birl.] trans. 
To prick, pierce, or stab; to cover with punctures. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy xxtt. 9061 Mony birlt on the brest, & 
the backc bidet. 1552 Hui.oet, Birled, powldred, or spangled, 
clauns led. 1572 ctauatus). 

Birl (bail, Sc. bir’l), v. Se. [A modern word: 
apparently onomatopoeic ; having probably asso¬ 
ciation with birr, whirr , whirl, hurl, and Sc. 
dirt, pirl , in all of which there is a reference to 
vibration or rotation and its sound.] 

1 . intr. To move on with rotatory motion, as a 
rifle bullet; also fig. 

1789 I). Davidson Seasons 39 (Jam.) Now through the air 
the auld boy birl’d. 

2 . To revolve or rotate rapidly and with cha¬ 
racteristic noise. 

1790 Morison Poems 6 (Jam.) The temper pin she gi'es a 
tirl, An' spins but slow, yet seems to birl. 1806 R. Jamieson 
Pop. Ball. 11 . 356 (Jam.) Coming frae the hungry hill, He 
hears the quernic birlin. 

3 . trans. To cause anything to rotate rapidly; 
to spin (a coin in the air or on the table); hence 
to loss a coin on the table as one’s contribution 
to a joint fund, to contribute one’s share. 

1724 Ramsay Poems 1 . 262 Now settled gossics .. Did for 
fresh hickers birle. a 1774 Ffrgusson Cauler Oyst. Poems 
(1845)8 There we adjourn wi* hearty foulk To birle our bodies. 
1818 Scott Rob Roy xxviii, I'll pay for another., and 
then we’ll birl our bawbees a' round. 1879 Jamieson Se. 
Diet. s.v. Birl, Children put half-pence on their fingers to 
birl them .. in the low game of Pitch-and-toss. 

Birlady, -lakin: see Byrlady, -lakin. 
Birlaw, obs. form of Byrlaw. 
t Birle, sb. Obs. Also 1 byrele, byrle, 2-3 
birle, 3 borle, {Orm.) birrle. [OE. byrele, byrle, 
str. masc., of uncertain etymology (perh. for earlier 
byrele OTeut. type *buri/o-z, {. beran to Bear). 
The ON. byrli ‘cupbearer/ byrla ‘to pour out/ 
were prob. adopted from OE.] One who pours 
out drink ; a cupbearer, butler. 

a 1000 Bemoulf 2327 Byrelas sealdon win of wunder-fatum. 
c xooo /Elfric Gen. xl. 20 {hera byrla caldor. c 1200 Ormin 
14053 Acc wel ]>e birrlesswisstenn. c 120s Lay. 24604 Beduer, 
has kinges h.x}e birle [r 1250 boric, and so always ]. 

Birld (bail), v. Obs. except dial. Forms : 1 
byrlian, 3(0rw.)birrleun, 3-4 birlen,p bryllyn, 
5-6 byrle, 6 birll, 8 birle (9 dial, burl), 6- birl. 
[OE. byrclian, f. byrele : see prec.] 

1 . To draw or pour out (drink, to or for any one). 
a 1000 Gnthlae (Gr.) 840 pone bitran drync, hone Ewe fyrn 
Adame seaf. byrelade bryd *eong. tmoo Ormin 1539 6 
puss birrlepp defell & hiss peww A33 werrse & werrse 
drinnehess. c 1380 Wycmf Sel. Wks. Ill. 43 pci drinkc .. 
and birleu it to opere men. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 292 Sche 
byrlyd whyt wync and rcdc. r 1510 Skelton EtynourRum. 
268 Dame Elynour entrete To byrle them of the best. 1548 
Hall Citron. (1809) 605 Bacchus birlyng the wyne which by 
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theConduytesin therth rannc to all people. 1851;V.<y Q. Scr. 
L III, 204/2 ‘Told me to burl out the beer.. and I burled 
out a glass and gave it to him.' 1875 Latte. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
40 ‘ Birl out th’beer.’ 

2 . To supply or ply with drink. 

a 1225 Auc. R. 226 He peonne mtd tel, birle 3 him Home. 
a 1325 Metr. II om. (1863>121 Thanbirles he thaim wit waikere 
[win], a 1800 Earl Richard iii. in Scott Minstr., She birlcd 
him wi' the ale and wine. 

3 . intr. To carouse ; trails, to drink and pass 
(the cup). (A modern pseudo-archaism.) 

a x8oo Ballad Sir P. Sf>cus i. Hie sits oor king in Duni- 
fermline, Sits btrlin at the wine. 1816 Scott Old. Mort. x, 
Hiding the brown bowl wi* the fowler and the falconer. 
1818 — Rob Roy xiv, The twa loons that did the deed birling 
and drinking wi* him. 

t Bi'rler. Ohs. or dial. Also burler. [f. 
Uirle v. +-EK 1 .] One svho pours out drink. 

C1440 Prontp. Part>. 51 Bryllare of drynke, or schenkare 
l *499 drinkshankerel, propitiator. c 1450 in Wr.-Wulckcr 
Voc. 685 1lie exelcrarius , byrler. 1857 Wright Diet., Birter, 
the master of the revels at a bidding-wedding in Cumber¬ 
land. 1873 R. Ferguson Cutubcrld. Gloss. , Burler , who 
carries round the ale at the festivities in the Lake district. 

Birlet, variant of Burlet, a coif or kerchief. 

Bi/rlie, brrley. Sc. A corrupted form of 
Byrlaw, used in comb, birley-court, birlie-man. 
(See also Burley-.) 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 74 Birlaw courts, the quhilks are 
rewled be consent of neighbours. 1609 Hi m n.ldwou. in 
ITodr. Soc. Misc. 587 Birlay Courtis. 1750 C. Campbell in 
Scots il/tfjf. U753> 454/2 l think it isquiteright to have birlle- 
men. 1791 9 Statist. Ace. Scot. 1 V. 512 (Jam.). Crawford 
This towne consists of above 20 freedoms.—This little re¬ 
public was governed by a birley court, in which every pro¬ 
prietor of a freedom had a vote. 1798 D. Graham Hist. 
John C. Wks. 1883 11 . 102 The good man being a sworn 
birley-man of that barony. 1814 Scott Wav. xlii, Jamie 
Howie, wha’s no fit to be a hirlietnan, let be a bailie. 1866 
Proc. Bem>. Xat. 261 Birley Courts, in the traditions of 
the Borders a name for any particularly stormy meeting. 

Birling (bouliq), vbl. $0. Obs. exc. dial. [f. 
Birle v. + -ing 1 .] The action of drawing or 
pouring out liquor ; also/-^. 

<11340 Hampole Psalter lx.xiv. 7 [lxxv. 8] Chalis of clere 
wyn that is, birlynge of rightwis dome, c 1440 Prontp. 
Pant. 51 Bryllynge of drynke, propin ado. 1818 Scon 
Br. Latum, xxiii, The Tod’s-hole, an bouse of entertain¬ 
ment where there has been mony a blithe birling. 

II Birlinn (bD’rlin). Forms: 6- birling, 7- 
birlin, S birline, bierlin, 9 berlin, birlinn, 
biorlinn. [Gaelic birlinn, bterlinni] A large 
barge, or rowing boat, used by Ihe chieftains of 
the Western Islands of Scotland. 

1595 in Tytlcr Hist. Scot. (1864) IV. 236 Running their 
galleys, boats and hidings into a little harbour, a 1639 
Spottiswooo Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 468 With a number 
of Birlings (so they call the little vessels those Isles-men 
usek 1792-9 Statist. Ace. Scot. VI. 292 He .. kept always 
a bierlin or galley in this place with 12 or 20 armed men, 
ready for any enterprise. 1815 Scon Guy M. xl, A place 
where their berlins and galleys, as they ca'd them, used to 
lie. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI, lxv. 39 No single chief 
should keep more than one birling. 1883 Stewart Aether 
Locltaber Ixi. 398 Receiving in return an eight-oared 
birlinn. 

Birmbank, variant of Bermbank. 

Birme, obs. form of Barm. 

Birmingham (boumiijh&m). A town in 
Warwickshire, in England. Used as a nickname 
for the supporters of the Exclusion Bill in 16S0 ; 
cf. Anti-Birmingham. Also, Birminghamize, to 
artificialize, make up artificially. Cf. Brummagem. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Ettg. I. 343 In allusion to their 
spurious groats, the Tory party had fixed on demagogues 
who hypocritically affected zeal against popery, the nick¬ 
name of Birminghams. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits v. 102 
The manners and customs of society are artificial—made-up 
men with madc-up manners; and thus the whole is Bir- 
mioghamizecL 

Birn 1 (b 5 jn). Mas. [a. Ger. him pear, from 
the resemblance in shape.] 

Mus. The porlion of a clarionet or similar musical 
instrument into which the mouth-piece is inserted. 

Bim 2 (boon, Sc. bern). Sc. The charred stem of 
burnt heath, whicli remains after moor-burning. 
Hence Birny a ., abounding in bims. 

1715 Penn ecu ik Poems 25 (Jam.) Toasting bannocks at 
the birns. . 1848 W. Gardiner Flora Forfar. 88 The fuel 
used for boiling the water is either peals or birns. 1789 D. 
Davidson Seasons 4 (Jam). O’er the birny brae. 

Birn(e: see Berne, Burn v. and sb. 

Bimeist, obs. form of Burnished. 

Birnie, birny, variant of Kyrnie, Obs., cuirass. 
Birostrate, -ated (boiqrstnrh, -vd), a. [f. 
Bi- prej. 2 1 ■+• Rostrate, ad. L. rostral us, f. ros¬ 
trum beak.] Two-beaked ; having a double beak 
or two beak-like processes. 1847 in Craig. 

Birotate toiwu-teU), a . [f. Bi- prej: 1 1 + 
Rotate a ., f. L. rota wheel.] Two-wheeled. 

1880 Scribner's Mag. XIX. Feb. 483 The birotale chariot. 

Birr (baj, Sc. berr). Forms: 4 bur, burro, birc, 
4-6 bir, 4-5 bure, byre, 5 byrre, ber(e, becre, 
beare, 5-6 byr, birr, 7 burr(e, beir(e, bierc, 
7-8 birre, dial, beer, 9 bir, dial, ber, 8- birr, 
[a. ON. byrr favouring wind (Sw., Da. bor fair 
wind, foul gale)OTcut. *burjo-z (or buri-z), f. 


bfran to bear. Sense 3 i», in part at least, of 
independent origin, imitating the sound which it 
names, and is to be compared with Burk.] 

+ 1- A strong wind ; esp. one that carries a vessel 
on. Obs. 

a 1325 Conception in Metr. Horn, I ntrod. 17 The bir it blew 
als he wald bid. <1325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 148 pc bur 
ber to hit baft, pat braste alle her gerc. C1400 Dcstr, 
Troy 12488 Thai .. puld vp hor sailes, Hadyn bir at pore 
backe. 

2 . The force of the wind, or of any moving 
body; momentum, impetus; rush. To take or 
fetch one's birr: to gather impetus for a lea]) by 
a short run or i rain-race.’ 

1382 Wvclif Isa. v. 28 His w he Its as the byre [1388 fccr>- j 
nesscl of the tempest. — Matt. viii. 32 1.00 ! in a greet [ 
hire, al the droue wente heedlynge in 10 the see. ?<i 1400 
Mortc Arth. 3662 Brethly bessomes with byrre in berynes 
saillcs. c 1450 I.0KELICI1 Grail \ lv. 419 And to hire he ran 
with a ful gret her. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 54 Carried with 
the Beere of violent loue. 1609 Holland Amin. Man cl. 
xxii. viii. 197 And giving way backward fetch their fee-e 
or beire againe. 1611 Cotc.r. *>.v. Suniter, II rcculc pour 
tnt'eu.t saultcr. He goes backe to take burre, or to lcapc tin: 
better. 1790 Burns Election Ball, iii, Thus 1 break aflf wi' 
a* my birr. 1867 K. Waugii (hod Blanket ii. 37 in Lam. I 
Gloss., Thae'd no need to come i' sich a ber. 

t b. A charge in battle ; an attack, a fight. Obs. ' 
c 1340 Ga7 V, Gr. hint. 290 1 schal bide pe fyrst bur, as 
bare as 1 sitle. 1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xi. 23 We, the bure 
made [Vulg. impel it facto), pursueden hem into the 3ate. 
t 1400 Destr. Troy 11141 All the bent of pat birr blody be- 
ronnen. c 1440 Bone Flor. 659 Garcy .. arayed hys batch 
in that here. 

c. A thrust, a violent push or blow ; also jig. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 176 Such a burre tuy^t make inyn 
herte blunt, c 1400 Destr. Troy 124 1 A }onge knight .. suet 
to pe Duke With a bir on pe bre-a, pat backe ward he ?odc. 
1830 Galt Lay 1 tie T. in. .wi. <18491 *37 Dashed my head 
with such a bir against the branch of a prostrate tree. 

d. Bodily force exerted against anything, might. 
c 1340 6V!Ii'. «y Gr. hint. 2261 With alle pe bur in his body 

he her it on lofte. 1382 Wvci.lF fames iii. 4 Shippcs.. 
ben born aboute of a Titel goucrnayle, where the bire [im¬ 
petus] of a man dressinge shal wole, 1674 Ray A". C. IFds. 5 
Beer, Birre, Beare, force, night. With a Jonty beer <Che*»h. , 
with all my force. 1823 Galt Entail 1 11 . vii. 70 Ye need na 
tnair waste your bir about it. 

e. Force of pronunciation, energetic utterance. 

1825 Ln. Cockburn Mem. ii. 133 What the Scotch call the 
Birr .. the emphatic energy of his pronunciation. 1827 J. 
Wilson Xoet. Amir, Wks. 1855 I. 118 Just such a voice 
.. in its laigh notes there’s a sort of birr.. that betokens 
power. 1883 W. Jolly J. Duncan xvii. 181 He told Charles 
the story with great birr. 

3 . An energetic whirring sound, such as that 
of a moor-fowl’s flight, the lunning-down of a 
clock, or the vigorous trilling of the letter r. 

1837 R. Nicoll Poems 11842* 82 The birr o’ Scotland’s 
spumin’-wheel. 1856 Strong Glasgow y Clubs 207 Never 
did a Parisian badaud rattle the R with greater birr. 1876 
Smiles Sc. Xat nr. viii. (cd. 4)136 The birr of the moorcock 
and the scream of the merlin. 

Birr (borr), v. [f. prec.] inlr. To emit a whir¬ 
ring noise ; to move rapidly with such a noise. 

1 lence Bi'rring ppl. a. 

1513 Douglas /Ends ix. ix. 134 Alle gret staf slung, byr- 
rand wyth fellouii weeht. 1786 Burns Tam Samson’s El. 
viii, Rejoice ye birring paitricks a’. 1791 A. Wilson Laurel 
Disp . Poet. Wks. 125 The lasses’ wheels thrang birring 
round the ingle. 1802 A. Campbell in Tates Borders <1863) 

I. 157 They were both seated in the gig, and birring it on 
merrily towards Carlisle. 

Birretta, variant of Biretta. 

Birse (boas, Sc. burs), sb . 1 Sc. Forms: 1 byrst, 
4brust,6 byrs.s,birs. Pl.birses; also6-;byrss. 
[I11 16th c. birs, birss, for earlier birst OE. byrst, 
cogn. with OUG. burst , bursti, OX. burst (Sw. 
borst, Da. bbrste) ‘ bristle.’ Only Sc. in later times.] 

1. = Bristle. (To lick the birse : to pass a small 
bunch of hog’s bristles through the mouth—as is 
done on being made a * soular of Selkirk.’) 

a 700 Epinal Gl. 905 Seta, byrst. c 1000 Sax. Leeelui. 1 . 
156 Swylce swinene byrst. 0330 Rouland 4- l \ 860 No is 
warp pe brust of a swm. 1513 Douglas /Ends vm. iv. 181 
The rouch byrsis on the brest and crest Of that.. beist. 
1721 J. Kelly Sc. Prov. 338 (Jam.' The sou ter gae the sow 
a kiss; ‘grumph,’ quo she, ‘its a’ for the birse.’ 1724 Ram¬ 
say Ever-Green (1761) I. 253 Knichls of the Birs and 
Thumble. 1815 Scott in Lockhart xxxvi. 118391V. 123 1 am 
still puzzled to dispose of the Birse. Xote. A birse or hunch 
of hog’s bristles forms the cognizance of the Sutors, 1882 
Society 14 Oct. 5/1 Mr. G. O. Trevelyan .. will require to 
4 lick the birse ’ at Selkirk. 

b. Short hair of the beard or body. 
a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 147 Many of thame 
lacked beardis .. and tharefore could not bukkill other by 
the byrse. 1786 Burns Addr. Beelzebub , They lay aside all 
tender mercies, An’ tirl the hallions to the fcirse-t. 

2 . jig. In the phrase To set up the birse, etc.: 
Temper, rage, anger, in allusion to animals that 
bristle up when irritated. 

1622 Course Confer mi tie 153 (Jam.) Now his birse rise 
when he heareth the one. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxi. He wad 
set up the tother’s birse, and maybe do niair ill nor gude. 
1830 Galt Layerie T. 111. xl (1849) 122 To smooth the 
birsses of their husbonds. 1871 Guthrie Speech U'estiu. 
Hotel 19 July, This set up my birse. 

Hence Birsit a. Sc., bristled, bristly. 

15x3 Douglas /Etuis vii. i. 35 The birsit baris and beris 
in thair styis Roring all wod. 


Birse, v. Sc. [Sc. variant of briz - Bruine.J 
truus. a. To bruise, crush, b. To press, push. 

* 513 ^ 7 S Diurn. Oecnrr. 118331293 Borne to jybbit, becaus 
he wes birsit with the buttis (the 4 Boots’]. 1790 Simrrep 
Poems 348 1 Jam.) For they’re ay birsing in their spurs 
Whare they can get them. 1879 Jamieson s.v, Birse , 1 saw 
Sisyphus.. Birzing a heavy itane up a high brae. 

Birse, sbf Sc. Also 9 birz. [as prcc.] 
a. A bruise, b. ‘The act of pressing ; the pres¬ 
sure made by a crowd.* Jamieson.) 

1821 Sir A. Wvuk 111 . 292 (Jam.) My brother has met wi* 
a severe birz and contusion. 

Birsle .baus’l, .Sr. be’rs’l), v. Sc. Also 6 brisslc, 
brissil, byrsle, 7 north, dial, brusle. [Deriva¬ 
tion and etymological form uncertain : the mod. 
Sc. is birsle, but 16th e. Eng. had brissil/, and 
i;tb e. imrth. dial, brusid] 

trans. To scorch (the surface) with radiant heat *, 
to toast hard ; alsoyf;*-. Hence Bi rslcd ///. 

* 5*3 Douglas /Euets vn. xm. 3^ I'eill echirnsof corn tint: 
growing, Wyth the new sonnys heit bjTsyllit. Ibid. vii. ix. 
109 Blunt styugi> of the byrsillit (1553 brisrillitj Ire. 1691 
R'V Xorlh Co. ll’ds.. Brusle, to dry: as ‘the sun brush s 
the hay and ‘ trusted pease,’ parch’d pease. 1716 1 C J 
roto Corr. >1843* II. 137 He was sorry lie got not the old 
dog’s buncs to birsle 111 the flames. 1818 Miss Fi hkilk 
Marriage II. 132 Than ye maun sit an’ birsle your->els afore 
the fire at hame. 1833 M. .Scott Tout Cringle xvi. 1859) 
4- 9, l trained best cm birsled peas and whiskey. 

Bi’rsle, sb. Sc. [f. prec.] * A hasty toasting 
or scorching’ Jam. ; the toasted or scorched 
surface (of a potato, etc.). 

Birst, birstit, obs. forms of Burst. 

Birsy (bo-jsi. Sc. bu-rsi), a. Sc. [f. Birse sbd + 
-y r .] Bristly. Bristling lit. and jig. 

*5*3 Douglas /Ends x. iv. 127 The mon-tre. .With byrsy 
body. 181a Tan na hill Poems 1S40 1 14s His black birsie 
beard. 1836 Scot. Month. Mae. J uly 1 3 ; The creature was a 
birsie botlic. 

t Birt, burt. Obs. Forms: 6 birte. byrte, 
burte, 7 byrt, berte, 6-8 birt, burt. [Deriva¬ 
tion and etymological form uncertain : written 
also hr it C, brut, brytte, Bret, q.v. Cotgrave has 
‘ bertonnean a brut or turbot. Xorman.’ This may 
be related.] A lish identified with the Turbot. 

1552 Hulolp, Byrte. fyslie, rhombus. 1573 in Nichols’ 
Progr, (>. Eliz. I. g? Item, for a burte .. 3*. S U. .. for two 
briies .. 6 s. 1620 Yenner /’ia Reci<i iv. 74 Turbut or Bin 

is meetly pleasant to the taste. 1678 R. Holme in Babees 
Bk. ♦ 1 § 63 j 157 note, lie beareth Azure a Birte or Burt, or 
Berie 1 . 1706 Piiili.iis, Bret, Brut, or Burt, a Ki^h of the 
Turbot-kind. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Did. Morell it. 
Rhombus, a fish called a birt, or turbot. 

Birth. Forms : 3 burtSe,//) birtJe, 

3-4 burpe, birp e, 4 byrpe, burp, berpe, v brip, 
breth,) 4-5 burth(c. birlhe, 4-6 byrth e, 5 
bryth, 6-7 berth, 3- birth. [Early MIC. byrf(e, 
brtrd.e, birpf, probably, since the form is foreign 
to OE., a. OX. *byrdg)r str. fem. OSw. byrj, Da. 
byrd , genii, burdar (on which Icelandic formed 
a new nominative burdr masc.): — Goth, ga-baurfs 
OTeitl. *\gi-)bitrpi-z, f. the stein of ber-an to 
Beak, with suffix -//- — An - an -ti-s, cf. Nkr. 

b/irtis, Ol r. brii/i). The OTeut. word had shift¬ 
ing stress, and consequently, according to Vemer’s 
law, / and d interchanged in the inflexion : in OX. 
and Goth, these were levelled under /, but in 
WGer. tinder d High G. t , in OS. gibttrd, OHG. 
giburt, burt .MUG., mod .G.gcburl , OE .zebyrd. 
The latter was prob. the source of ME. Bikde, 
burde, ‘ race, descent ’ ; but could hardly be that 
of birth, unless Ihe latter was assimilated Lo sbs. 
in -/, ■ pe, or influenced by OX. For the final -e of 
ME. byrpe, cf.ME. derpe a. OX. dyrd, and see-TH.] 
1 . The bearing of offspring. Viewed as an act 
of the mother: a. Bringing forth, giving birth. 
Now chiefly in * several young) at a birth . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10575 Quen Anna was ctimmen to time 
of birp, Scobar pat maiden. 1382 Wycuf Gen. xxxv. 17 For 
the hardnes of birth [1388 ehildberyng] she biganne to 
perishe. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. 17 , tv. ii. 147 By her he had 
two children at one birth. 1631 Milton Epit. M'cfuss. 
Winchester 67 Who, after years of barrenness The highly- 
favoured Joseph bore .. And at her next birth .. Through 
pangs fled to felicity. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 11. ii, The 
birth of an heir by his beloved sister. 1787 Garthshore 
in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 357 The lady .. produced at one 
birth eight perfect children. 1881 W. Gregor Folk Lore 
X.E. Scot . 4 One .. wished God speed to the birth. 

+ b. Concept ion or gestation. Obs. 
c 1375 Wyclif Serm. cxxvii. Sel. Wks. II. 7 Bope in birpe 
in woinbc and in birpe of pe wombe. 

C. Viewed as a fact pertaining to the offspring: 
The fact of being bom, natiHty, beginning of in¬ 
dividual existence, coming into the world. To 
give birth to : to bear, bring forth (offspring). 

C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 47 On pe ehle 3 e dai efter his 
burpe. c 1250 Gen. Ex. X484 De fader luuedc esau wcl 
for firme birde & swete inel. a 1340 Hampolf. Pr. Conse. 
2193 Better cs pe day of dede pan pe day of burthe. c 1387 
Chaucer Mot fur ofGod 74 The birlhe of Cryst our thral¬ 
dom putte vs fro. 1595 Shaks. John in. i. 5: At thy birth, 
deerc boy, Nature and Fortune ioyn’d to make thee great. 
1732 Pole Hor. Sat. 11. ii. 97 Why had not ! in those good 
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times my birth ? 1855 Tennyson Maud i. xix. iv, Mine by 
a right, from birth till death. 

2 . fig. Of things: Origin, origination, com¬ 
mencement of existence, beginning. 

[1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 521 When great things labour¬ 
ing perish in their birth.] 1611 — ll'int. T. iv. iv. 80 Not 
yet on summers death, nor on the birth Of trembling winter. 
171* Addison Sped. No 267 r 6 zEneas's Settlement.. gave 
Birth to the Roman Empire. 1789 Bent ham Princ. Legist. 
xvii. § 17 Offences which owe their birth to the joint in¬ 
fluence of indolence and pecuniary interest. 1875 Hamerton 
hit ell. Life x. viiL 376 The birth of a powerful idea. 

3 . The product of bearing, that which is born ; 

offspring, child ; young (of animals), arch. (Cf. 
Afterbirth.) ! 

ci 1400 Cursor M. 10886 (Trill.) For hi of )>e beb born a 
burR 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 433/2 The moder shold be 
delyuerd of hyr byrthe. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IJ \ iv. iv. 122 
Vnfatherd Heires, and loathly Births of Nature. 1647 
Crashaw Poems 129 Saturn, .devour’d that birth he fear d. 
1703 Farquhar Inconst, tit. (172s* 43 The woman's birth was 
spirited away. 1711 Anoisos Sped. No. 120 p 5 Other, 
hatch their Eggs and tend the Birth, ’till it is able to shift 
for it self. 1883 W. G. Black Folk-Med. viii. 128 The next 
birth will be a ooy. 

fb. That which is borne in the womb; 4 fruit 
of the womb/ Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. ff E.r. 1697 Rachel non birSe ne nam. 1500 
Witl cf Trejfry, Cornwall 'Somerset Ho.*, 1 bequeth to i 
the byrth being in the bely of Elyn Danyel. 1535 Cover- 
dale Jer. xx. 15 That the byrth might not haue come out, 
but remayned still in her. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden 
liv, It expcUeth the dead Birth. 

t c. colled. Children, offspring. Obs. 

1614 Chapman Odycs. viit. 337 When you cunie To ban¬ 
quet with your wife and birth at home. 

d. fig. Of things : Product, creation, ‘ offspring/ 
1625Bacon Innovations, Ess. 1 Arh.)52fi ! nnouations, which 
are the Births of Time. 1697 Dry den I'irg. Georg. 1. 196 
The fruitful Earth Was free to give her uncxacted Birth. 
174a Young Xf. Tk. n. 476 Teaching we learn ; and, giving, 
we retain ‘l'he births of intellect. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildro- 
dan 66 It was a foolish jest, The birth of vacant brains. 
f 4 . A race, a nation, (transl. L. natio. Obs. rare. 
✓11300 E. E. Psalter l.\xviii[ix]. 10 And in l>enhes un- 
knawen he. Bi-fore oure eghen ]?at we se. Ibid, cxlix. 7 
In birthes wrekes for to do. 

5 . Parentage, lineage, extraction, descent ; csp. 
rank, station, position inherited from parents. 

a 1240 U’oltunge in Cott. Horn. 269 Noblesce and hehnesse 
of bufde. T1374 Chaucer Eoeth. hi. vi. 78 Al he linage of 
men hat lien m erbe ben of semblable burl*’- 1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado 11. i. 172 She is no equall for hi* birth. a \687 
Petty Pol. Arttn. x. 1691 115 To live according to their 
Birth and Breeding. 175a Johnson Rambler X o. 201 *9 
A young man whose birth and fortune give him a claim to 
notice. 1839 Tiiirlwall Greece xii.ll.94 Marriages con¬ 
tracted between parties of unequal birth. 

b. .fee. Good family, noble lineage. 

1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 430 If loue ambitious fought a match 
of birth. 1752 Hu me Ess. <y Treaty <1777 1.^6 Birth, titles, 

& place, must be honoured above industry iS: riches. 1876 
J . 11 . Newman Hist. Sk, I iv. 201 There is nothing men 
more pride themselves on than birth. 

f c. transf. One born in such a position. (Cf. 3. 
1602 Warner.*! lb. Eng. xi, Ixii. 270 Such Births as she not 
else must loue, but as they licens’t are. 
f 6. Nature, kind, sex ; natural character. Obs. 
c 1230 l tali Me id. 13 pis inihte .. athalt hire bur Ac i lic- 
ncsse of heuenliche cunde. C1374 Chaucer Bodh. in. \i. 
79 }ifhe norissc his coragc vnto vices and forlete his propre 
bur)*:. 1382 Wvclif H’isd. xiv. 26 The mischaunging of 

irthe [1611 changing of kinde, tuarg. sexe). 1558Q. Eli a. in 
Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . il. App. vi. n Her highness, beyinge a 
woman by birthe and nature. 1592 Shaks. Rom. y Jut. 
11. iii. 20 Nor ought so good, but strain’d from that faire vse, 
Reuolts from true birth. 

7 . Conditions or relations involved in birth. 

✓ idoo Destr. Troy xxxil. 12826 Teucro .. pat was bruthcr 
of birthe to he bold Thelamon. 1697 Dkydex sEncid vn. 
moi A foe by birth to Troy's unhappy name. 1816 J. 
Wilson City of Plague 11. iii. 346 By my very birth I am 
a creature sinful as yourselves. 1875 Jowett Plato ted. 2* 
V. 31 He was an Athenian by birth, and a Spartan cithern 
+ 8. First (firme) birth ; rights of primogeni¬ 
ture ; Birthright. Obs. 

C1250 Gen. y Ear. 1497 Dat ic Ain firme birSchc gete. /bid. 
1501 Firme birSe was wurAi wune fte fader dede Ae firme 
sune. 1387TREVISA lligdcn Rolls Ser. ! I. 301 ]>c furste 
burbe \primogenita\ were special profiles and worschippes 
to the eldest sones. 1527 Ibid. it. xt. 69 Jacob, .had boughte 
the firste byrthes and slyly geten his faders blessvnge. 

t 9 . Nativity; 4 fortune* as influenced by the 
aspect of the planets at the moment of birth. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI , iv. i. 34 A cunning man did cal* 
culate my birth, And told me that by Water I should dye. 

10 . Theol. in phr. New birth : regeneration. 

1535 Covf.rdale Tit . iii. 5 He saued vs by the fountayne 

of the new byrth. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 1 . § 1 The Church 
is to us that very Mother of our new birth. 1678 R. Barclay 
A pel. Quakers v. § 24 (1701)175 The New Birth comelh 
not by the outward Knowledge of Christ. 1875 H. E. Man¬ 
ning Mission //. Ghost i. 16 Baptism confers a new birth. 

11 . (See quot.) 

1616 Scri l. & Markh. Cotoitr. Farm 141 In the paine uf 
the bellie (of a horse), which some call the Birth, you shall 
take the seeds of wild Rue, etc. 

12. alt rib. =■* native, natal,’ and in comb .: a. re¬ 
lating to sense 1, as birth-carol, - city, - dale, 
•hour, -land , -note, -fang, -feal, - robe, -song, - sfot, 
-stead (obs.), - struggle , -throe , - town , - year , also 
Birthday. Birthplace; birth-brought, favouring, 


•slrangied adjs.; b. in sense of * belonging to one ’ 
from birth,’ as birth-blindness, -blot, -mark , -name, 1 
-poison (-original stii\ -sin, -tongue. Birth¬ 
right ; c. with astrological reference, as birth- 
planet, -sign, -star. 

1864 Soc. Sc. Rev. i. 302 A case of *birth blindness. 1589 
Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxix. 142 Whose *birth-brought 
Nature. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. Hi. 190 That 
Angelicall *birth-Caroll of our blessed Lord. 1593 Shaks. 
Lucr. 537 Worse than a slavish wipe or ‘birth-hours blot. 
1580 North Plutarchy 1676) 150 A certain *birth-marke he 
had upon one of his lips,like a little ware 1821 Byron Sardan. 

11. i. 66 Tis thy natal ruler—thy ‘birth-planet. 1528 Tindall 
Dedr. Treat. (1848) 301 By the reason of original sin, or 
birth-poison, that remaineth in him. 1562 39 Articles ix. 

1 title) OfOriginal or * Birth-sin. 1842 H.E. Manning Semi. 
(184811.8 All that lies wrapped up in his *birth-sin. 1566 
Drant Horace Sat. 1. vii. E b, What unstable starres, what 
byrthe-sygnes once he had. 1641J. J ackson True Evang. T. 
ii. 140 [Homer] whom nine Cities strove about, which should 
be his ‘birth-spot. 1583 Stubbes Ana!. Abus. 11.64 Neither 
fate, destonie, 'birthstar, signe or planet. <11300 Cursor M. 
22092 Right sua sal he feind .. ches him a ‘birlh-sted i-wis*. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 30 Finder of ‘Birth-strangled Babe. 
1837 Carlyi.f. Fr. Rev. I. iv. iv, 164 And so, with death- 
throes and ‘birth-throes, a new one is to be bom. 1387 
Trevisa///£WV>i in Craik Lit. yLearn. Eng.i 1844' 109This 
anayringeof the ‘birthe tonge is by cause of twey thinges. 

13 . Special comb.: + birth-bearing, parturition ; 
f birth-brief, a genealogical table, a family 
tree; f birth-child, child by birth 'in a place), 
native ; + birth-cord, the umbilical cord ; + birth- 
gazer, f birth-lotter, a calculator or^ caster of 
nativities; birth-puffed a., proud of one’s descent; 
birth-roll, a list of persons born in one place ; 
birth-root, the Trillium erection or Indian Balm; 
birth-state, condition by birth; birth-stool, a 
stool for assisting in parturition ; + birth-tide 
Biutii-timk. 

a 1300 Pains of Hell 135 in O. E. Mise. 215 Slowyn here 
childer in burpberyng. 1708 J. Chambf.rl.wne St. Gt. 
fhit. 11. n. iv.(1743*374 All. .Legitimations, ‘Birthbrieves. 
Presentations, etc. 1608 Shaks. Per. iv. iv. 41 The earth 
Math Thetis ‘birth-child on the heavens bestow'd, c 1630 
Risdon Sun-. Hex 1 on § 104 u8io^ 99 Yen’ notable hath this 
tow'n been for her ‘birthchild Wmcfridc. 1586 T. B. La 
Printaud. Fr. A end. (1594*40 marg., Sorcerers, magi t inns, 
and ‘birth gazers. 1549 Cjialonkr Erasm. Morie Enc. 
Ajv, An evident argument and token of good lucke, as 
these ‘byrthlotters saic. 1861 Maine Anc. Law iv. 11876* 
94 The current language concerning the ‘birth-state of 
men. 1627 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 154 Bring forth the 
*l’»irth-stoole. <11240 li'ohnnge in Cott. Horn. 277, I hi 
luirfttid. <11631 Drayton Dudley to Lady J. GzvijmR.' 
No ominous star did at thy ‘birlhtide shine, 
t Birth, Obs. [ 1 ’erh. the same word as 
prcc. with the general sense of 'bear’; perhaps 
a. OX. byrbr burthen : the derivation being the 
same.] Burthen, weight, ? bulk. 

c 1425 Wvntoln Cron. \. xiii. 17 <Jam.*T liarc bwyb Iwwys* 
all for byrtht. 1513 DnUGLAs. sEncis v. iii. 31 The bus ten 
l*arge. Sa huge of birth a cetie scniit sche. 1535 Si ewart 
Cron. Stot. IL 246 For birth and wecht, bir furing wes m> 
hie. With thame ilkane scho sank into the sc. 

Birth, v. rare. [f. Birth j//. 1 : the MK. vb. 
may be birthcnl] iutr. 'Fo have birth, be born. 

c 1250 Gen. <y Ex. 1471 He w rotten and fi;t, ( Juv^er here 
suldc birden bi-foren. 1865 J. H. Stirling Secret Hegel I 
147 It is difficult to perceive how 1 ain related tu it, how 1 
birth from it, or decease into it 
Birth, obs. form of Berth. 

Birthday [f. Birth 1 + Day.] 

1 . The day on which any one is born ; also fig* 
that ol* regeneration ; transf. (of things), the day 
or date of origin or beginning. 

1580 Baret Alv. B711 The daye that the citie was first 
founded on, the birth day. 1599 Davies in Farr's, S. P. 
(1845) I. 102 We..That haue bene cucr from our hirth-day 
blind. 1709 Steele ‘Pettier No. 130 * 10 The Anniversary 
of the Birth-day of this Glorious Queen. 1784 Cow per Task 
1. 18 The birthday of Invention. 1858 Sears A than. viii. 
68 Now therefore comes the second hirthday of man. 

2 . The anniversary or annual observance of the 
day of birth of any one ; sometimes spec, that of 
the sovereign. 

[c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 6 On Herodes gebyrd-die^v]- 
1382 Wyclie Mark vi. 21 Eroude in his birthe day [1388 
birthdai] made a soper to the princes. 1579 Fllke Refut. 
Rastel 796 To celebrate his Martyrs byrth day. 1601 
Shaks. Jul.C. v. i. 71 This is my Birth-day; as this very 
day Was Cassius borne. 1755 Connoisseur No. 117 This 
suit .. was made up for a noble lord on the last birthday. 
1850 Tennyson Enid 633 A costly gift, .given her on the 
nhjht Before her birthday. 

3 . atlrib. and comb., as birthday card, gifit, present, 
wish, etc.; birthday-book, a book in diary form 
with spaces for recording birthdays ; fbirthday(’s 
mind, the commemoration of a birthday; birth¬ 
day suit, a dress worn on the King’s birthday. 

1606 Holland Sucton. 265 Because he had celebrated the 
Birth-dayes-minde, of Otho the Emperour. Ibid. 101 His 
birth-day-mind [natalem sutttn ] falling out in the time of the 
Plebeian games. 1727 Swift What Pass. Land. Wks. 1755 
I IL 1.184 So many birth-day suits were countermanded the 
next day. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson Excrc. (1842' 1 . 314 The 
time that a birthday ox takes in roasting. 1868 W. Collins 
Moonst. (1871) 61 Your uncle’s birthday gift. 

t Brrthd om, Obs. rare~ x . [f. Birth 1 + 

-DOM.] Inheritance, birthright. 


1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 4 Let vs. .like good men, Be¬ 
stride our downfall Birthdome. 

tBrrthel, a. Obs. [f. Birth +-kl.] Fruit- 
bearing. 

c 1250 Gen. Sf Ex. 119 (Ik gres, ilc wurt, lie birdheltre, His 
i owen sed beren bad he. 

Birthen, -an, obs. forms of Burden. 
t Brrthful, a. Obs . rare. [f. Birth 1 + -ful.] 
Prolific, productive. 

1483CViM. Angl. 33 Birthfulle,1596 J. Dalrymple 
Leslies Hist. Scot. 11884-5) 9 The ane parte lyeng to the 
Suuth is mekle birthfuller, throuch fertilitic of the ground. 

t Bi/rthhood. Obs. = Birthdom. 

1653 T, Whitkiklo Treat. Sinf Men ix. 42 That Jacob 
should get the birth-hood and blessing. 

Birthing, variant of Berthing vbi. sb. 
Birthless bo\i]des\ a. [f. Birth 1 + -less.] 
a. Abortive, b. Without the advantages of 4 birth/ 
1649 Owen Semi. Wks. 1851 VIII. 234 Their plots have 
pruved tympanous and birthless. 1859 Trollope Dr. 
Thorne 238 Poor Mary was such a birthless foundling. 

Birthnight (bo jj-naii). [f. Birth i + Night.] 

1 . The nignt on which any one is bom. 

1671 Milton P. R. iv. 506 The Angelic Song in Bethlehem 
field. On thy birth-night. 1840 Southey Com.-pi. Bk. Ser. 
n. 420 The fire, .was extinguished on the birth-night of the 
Prophet. 

2 . ‘ The night annually kept in memory of any¬ 
one’s birth ’ (J.). 

1628 Dryden Retig. Laid Pref., Now they celebrate 
Queen Elizabeth’s birthnight. 1798 T. Jefferson in Har. 
pers Mag. 11885) Mar. 536/2 Subscription for General 
Washington’s birth ntght 5U. a 1845 Hooo Sea of Death, 
They lay in loveliness, and kept the birthnight of their 
peace. 

t 3 . sfec. The evening of a royal birthday (see 
Birthday 2); the court-festival held thereon. Obs. 

1712 Bldgell Sped. No. 277 That you may not be 
surprised at my appearing a la mode de Paris on the next 
Birth-night. 1730 Swift / ’ind. Carteret Wks. 1755 V’. 11.181 
To -. dance at a birth-night. 
b. attrib. 

1712 Pope Rape Lock 1. 23 More glitt’ring than a Birth¬ 
night Beau. 1800 Mar. Edgeworth Bctnuia iii, The crape 
petticoat of her birthnight dress. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi., 
Dropped a curtsy as low as a lady at a birth-night intro¬ 
duction. 

Birthplace (b 5 'j}>plt 7 ‘s). [f. Birth 1 + Place.] 
The place where a person (or fig. a thing) is bom. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. tv. iv. 23 My Birth-place hate 1 , and my 
loues vpon This Enemie Towne. *789 Burns Pare V\ 
Highlands i, The birth-place of valour, the country of 
worth. 1814 Wordsw. Excurs. ill. 90 How gracefully that 
slender shrub looks forth From its fantastic birthplace! 
1849 W. Irving Gotdsm. 19 In thb house Goldsmith was 
born, and it was a birthplace worthy of a poet. 

Birthright (bo j^roit). [f. Birth 1 + Right.] 

1 , Right by birth ; the rights, privileges, or pos¬ 
sessions to which one is entitled by birth; inherit¬ 
ance, patrimony. (Specifically used of the special 
rights of the firsl-born.) 

1535 Coverimle Gen. xxv. 31 Sell me thb daye thy byrth- 
righL 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, ti. ii. 62 Be we the first ‘Urn 
shall salute our rightfull Soueraigne With honor of his 
Birth-right to the Crowne. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxi. 
no Their Private Inheritance and Birthright. 1718 Pope 
Iliad xv. 185 Our elder birthright and superior sway. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 445 The prince whom a faction .. 
had tried to rob of his birthright. 

attrib. 1652 T. Hodges Hoary Head Cr. 18 Jacob..got 
the birch-right blessing. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. 11. x, In 
Scotland's court, thy birthright place. 
fig. 1684 R. Waller Sat. Ex per. To Kdr., Among all 
the Creatures of Divine Wisdom, the Birthright doubtless 
belongs to the Idea of Truth. 

2 . Nalive right; lot to which birth entitles. 

1659 Milton Civ. Ponoer Wks. 1738 1 . 555 The new Birth¬ 
right of every true Believer, Christian Liberty. 1719 \V. 
Wooo Sum. Trade 296 Freedom of Trade is their undoubted 
Birth-right. 1810 Coleridge P'riend 11865' 157 The laws of 
the land arc the birth-right of every native. 1875 Farrar 
Silence *t / '.viii. 136 Work is the best birthright which man 
still retains. 

Birth-time (bo-jjitaim). Also 3 birde-, 3-4 
bur-, buyr-, burpe*. Date or moment of birth. 

1297 R. Glouc. 9 From oure Lordes burbe time to be 
worldes ende. Ibid. 443 Cure Louerdes burtyme. c 1300 
Life of Jesus 295 (MM*.) pet obur buyrtyme b*t scholde 
beo bo he gan hem b al lere - a * 5^4 Becon Com.-pi. Holy 
Script. Wks. (1844) 302 If they did perceive in the birth-time 
that it was a boy. i860 Hawthorne Marble Faun (1879) I. 
xviii. 183 The birth-time of Christianity. 

Birthun, obs. form of Burden. 

Birthwort (baMjvv/ut)* Boi. [f. Birth * + 
Wort.] The genus of shrubs Auistolochia. 

[1548 Turner Names tlerbcs (1881) 15 Astrolochia or round 
hertworte.) 1551 - Herbal ( 1568* 43 A ristolochia rotunda 
.. may be called in Knglyshe. .round byrthwurte : because 
it helpeth wymen to bryngc furth theyr byrth. 1712 tr. 
Pomet's Hist. Drus>s I. 44 The long Birthwort is a Root 
like a Radish. 1861 Delamek FI. Card, no Birthwort— 
A ristolochia. 

Bi’rthy, (I. Se. [f. Birth 1 + -y F] Prolific. 

1680 R. Law Mem , (1818) 159 The last year’s crop .. was 
not birthie. 

t Bi’rtle. Obs. Forms: 5 birtylle, byrtyl, 6 
brytyl. A sweet apple. Also in comb, bir tie-tree. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 33 A Birtylle, malomellum ', a Birtylle 
tre, malo/nellus. 1500 Ortas Voc., MalomeUns, a brytyl 
tre. (1847 Halliwlll, Birtle,a. summer apple. Vorksh. 1 
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BISERIAL. 


Biry, etc., obs. form of Bury, etc. 

II Bis, (k/v. [Fr. and It., a. L. bis twice.] En¬ 
core, again : used a. in Music as a direction that 
a phrase or passage is lo be repeated, b. 1 Vice; 
calling attention to the occurrence of a number, 
word, etc., twice. 

1819 Ruts Cycl. s.v. Bis , The word bis placed over such 
passage,, .implies that the whole is to be repeated. 1837 
Cahi.ylk Fr. AT:'. (18721 III. 111. vii. 127 Marat like a 
musical bis repeating the last phrase. 1877 F. Hall Bug. 
AMs. in *able 48 See for the verb, pp. 175 ’bis\ 302. 

Bis-, prefi The prec. adv. used in late L., Fr., 
It., before s, c, or a vowel, in place of Bi- prep ; 
hence occas. in Eng., as in bisacromial = Bi- 
ACROMiAL, bi sallemate alternate in two ways. 
Bis-, /rep, Chem abbreviation of Bismuth, used 
in comb., as bi sc thyl, C 2 iI 3 Bi, bistriethyl, etc. 

1863 Watts Did. Chew. 1. 596. 

Bis : see Bice, Byss. 

Bisaccate (haisarkfU), a . [f. Bi- /ref - 1 \ 
Saccate, f. L. succus bag.] 1 laving two sacs, or 
pouches. 1864 Webster cites I.oldon. 

+ Bisalt (boi-sglt). [f. Bi-pnp Ill + Salt.] 

1810 Henry EUnt. Ckcm. (>826) II. ix. 110 This certainly 
does away with an anomaly, .that all the .salts uf copper arc 
bi-salts, or contain 2 atoms of acid united to one of base. 

t Bisa*nnual, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Bis- + An¬ 
nual.] = Biennial. 

1725 Bradley Fatn. Did., Scabious .. arc call'd Bis-An- 
nual, hardy plants, by reasun they seldom Flower till the 
Second Year after Sowing and then I)yc. Ibid. s.v. Herb, 
Which bear the Name of Bis-annuals. 

Bisa’ntler. [variant of Bezantler.] The 

second branch of a fleers bom. 

1863 Kitto & Alex. Cyd. Bib/. I.it. 99/1 Uarbary slug 
distinguished by the want of a bisantler. 

t Bisaumple, v. Obs . [f. bi-, Be- 6 + saumple , 
M E. form of Sample.] To moralize (about) ; bring 
forward 'instances’ in illustration, palliation, etc. 

a 1225 Ancr, R. 88 Bisaumpled longc abuten uor tc been 
be bctcre ileucd. Ibid. 316 Schrift }et schal beon naked ! 
h i is, nakcdlichc iinaked, and noul bisaumpled feirc. 

Bisawo, variant of Bysawe, Obs., proverb. 

+ Bisay*, bisey, v. Obs. [f. bi-, Bk- 2 h- saien, 
seicn OK. s&gan to cause to sink = OS. segjan, 
OHG. seigan OTeut. *saigjan, causal of sigau to 
sink.] trans, To cause to fall or stumble, to entrap. 

e 1200 Trot. Coll. Hoot. 213 Biswiked her aider odor, and 
lied banne bisaid in }><-• grunc of hinder. Ibid. 215 Slid fele 
folde sjrunen werse hine biscid and henlelh. 

II Biscacha (hisikcrlja). Zoo/. Also biz-, 
vis-, [a. Sp. biscacho.] A species of the Chin- 
chilliih *, a burrowing rodent of South America. 

a 1837 Bennett in Penny Cyet. VII. 88/1 The Biscachas 
live in society, in burrows. 1847 Carpenter Zool. $ 235 
The burrows of iheViscacha are also inhabited by..small 
owls. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (*878* 370 Of all Rodents 
t)>e bizcacha is most nearly related lo the Marsupials. 

Biscainer, obs. form of Biscayneu. 
t Bi*scake. Obs. Also 7 biskako. [f. biscuit 
and cake.] s= Biscuit. 

1657 Tomlinson Reno it's Dis/. 171 Little long masses of 
bread..which they commonly call Biskakes. 1681 Loud. 
Gas. No. 1606/4 William Marshal, a Sea-Biscake Baker. 

Biscayan (brskeian), a. Also 7 biseau, S 
biskaine. [f. Biscay + -an.] Belonging lo, or 
characteristic of, the province of Biscay; also as sb., 
an inhabitant or native of Biscay. So Biscayanism 
(6 biseanism), the Basque language. Biseayen 
[ad, F. bi scale n], a. A long heavy musket, first 
used in Biscay; b. One of its balls (see quot.). 
Biscayner (Biskiner, Biscainer, Biseayneer , 
a native of Biscay, a Biscayan ship. 

1634 Massinger Very Wont, iv.iii, Almira. What country 
are you of? Antonio. A Biscan, lady. 1769 Pennant Zool. 
III. 39 The cargo of two great Biskaine ships. 1875 Urk 
Did. Arts II. 936 There are three varieties of this forge |in 
which malleable iron is obtained directly from the ore], the 
Catalan, the Navarrese, and the Biscayan. 1596 Nashu 
Hone With Von Wks. iGrosart) III. 78 Biseanism the most 
barbarous Spanhh. 1812 Examiner 14 Sept. 581/2 He was 
struck on the shoulder bv a Biseayen. Ibid. 588/1 A Bis- 
cayen is a cannon ball of a small calibre. 1601 J. Kkymor 
Dutch Fish . in Phenix 11 . 225 Fish laken by the .. Bis- 
earners. 1813 Sis mend Is Lit. Europe (18461 I. xii. 342 
From the wicked Biseayneer. 

Biscent, -schent, obs. pa. pples. of Besiiend. 
Bisceop, bischop, obs. ft. Bishop. 
Bischadwe, and oilier obs. vbs. in Bi-: sec Be-. 
+ Bischtrn, v. Obs. Also 3 bisennien, bisn- 
nien. [ME., f. bi-. Be- 2 + schutiicn to Shun. 
The mod. repr. would have been be shun.} trans. 
To shun, avoid (a Ihing' ; also with refl. pron. 

ci too Moral Ode 132 in Lamb . Horn. 169 Wid fid l»e 
milite helle pine biflien and bisunicn 1 Egertou MS. bi- 
scunien]. a 1250 ProzK At/red 368 in O. E.'Mise. 124 From 
l^-Wnge hu he wune And alle vnj>ewes |>u fie bischune. 

Biscoct, -cot, obs. forms of Biscuit. 
t Biscot, v. Obs. rare— 1 . [a. F. biscoter.] 
trans. To caress amorously. 

1653 Urouiiart Rabelais 11. xxiii, Wheresoever they 
should^biscut and thrum their wenches. 

t Bi scot, sb. Obs. [f. Scot payment: llie 
prefix is doubtful; see the authorities cited.] A 


line formerly exacted from the owners of marsh 
lands for failure to repair banks, ditches, etc. 

1662 Due dale Hist. Embanking and Draining Ecus 254*1. 
1691 Blount Lata Diet, s.v., And if he .should not by a 
second day given him, accomplish the same ; then he should 
pay fur every I’erch ijr, which is called lii-seot. 1790 
Bailey, Ins cot , a Fine..to be paid on Default of repairing 
of Banks, Ditches, etc. 

t Biscotin. Obs. [a. F. biscotin , ad. It. bis- 
cottino little biscuit, f. biscolto: cf. Biscuit.] A 
kind of sweet biscuit made of dour, sugar, eggs, 
etc. 

1727 Braoi.ly Earn. Did. s.v. Gimbets, Bake ’em in the 
same maimer as you do Biscotins. 1819 tun to net 17 Biscuit, 
bisk^and biscotin Swam it quite indescribable tureen. 

Biscuit (bi*ska\ Forms: 4 besquite, 5 bys- 
qwyte, -cute, 5-6 bysket, 6-8 bisket, 8- 
biscuit. (Also, casually, 6 biskett, -kette, -ked, 
-kitte,-kott,-ky,-quette,-quite; 6~7bisquet; 7 
bisquott, biscot, -eoet.) [a. OF. 12th c. bcscoit, 
13th c. bcscitil, 16th c. biscut, mod.F. biscuit , a 
common Romanic word ( = l’r. bcscucit, Cal. bes- 
cuyt. Sp. bhcocho, Fg. biscuto , It. biscolto on 1 .. 
typ C * biscoct urn (pan cm), bread 'twice baked,’ 
from the original mode of preparation. The 
regular form in Eng. from 16th to iSth c. was 
bisket, as still pronounced ; the current biscuit is 
a senseless adoption of the mod. French spelling, 
without the Fr, pronunciation.] 

1 . A kind of crisp dry bread more or less hard, 
prepared generally in thin flat cakes. The essential 
ingredients are Hour and water, or milk, without 
leaven ; but confectionery and fancy biscuits are 
very variously composed and flavoured. Even the 
characteristic of hardness implied in llie name is 
lost in the sense 'A kind of small, baked cake, 
usually fermented, made of Hour, milk, etc.’ used, 
according to Webster, in l\ S. 

1330 R. Brunnk Citron. (iSio* 171 Armour pci had picnic, 
& god licsquitc lo melt. <*1440 l'romp. Pan 1 . 48 By>- 
< j wy i e.. biscoct its, 1555 Eard/c Unions 11. vii. 159 Their 
daiely footle, .is hard Bisque tic. 1569 Crawley Soph. Dr. 
IVatson ii. 169 The bread wa> Midi as was prouided tu serne 
at ucede, or in warres, for it was Bisket, that is twice baked, 
and without leauen or salt. 1595 Sir J. OiLBgRi in A*, .yd- 
Ser. 111.(1864) Feb. 109/1, 1400 tones o(T corn loo be bakyd 
ynto bysky. 1600 Shaks. A. J \ L. 11. vii. 39 As drie as the 
remainder bisket After a voyage. 1607 Dampii-.k Voy. 1729 
I.303 Bread of fine Wheat Flower, baked like Bisket, but 
nut so hard. 1755 Johnson, Bisket : see Biscin. 1770 
Fitz-Henry Obscrv. Barcitfs jonm, i. 90, I call for a bi>- 
ket and a glass of Madeira, i860 All I . Round No. 6;. 
30? Munching an Abcrnetliy biscuit. 

2 . Pottery. The name given to porcelain and 
other pottery-ware after having undergone the 
first firing, and before being glazed, painted, 01 
otherwise embellished ; also//)/. 

, 1 79 I .b* D tuwiN Hot. Gard. 1. 87 The kneaded day refines, 
The biscuit hardens, the enamel shines. 1864 I. IIaki-oro 
Recoil. Wilber/orce i. 21 * What an interesting creature is 
Dunn ! he is formed of the finest biscuit.* 1880 Ch. M. 
Mason Forty Shires 158 Potter's 'Biscuit' is the dough 
after it has been made into vessels and baked. 

3 . Comb, and attrib. a. altrib., as v in aen*e 0 
biscuit-bag. -box, -cask , -figure. -manufactory , -sack, 
-worm : (of the colour of a biscuit, light-brown\ 
as biscuit satin ; also dry-biscuitfcst, -rogue ; (in 
bcnsc 2) biscuit-body , -china, clay, oven , stage, state , 
ware. b. objective, as biscuit-baker, -baking, 
-beater, - east, - maker, -making, -throve, -loss (cf 
•Stone’s Timow). c. parasynthetic and similativu. 
as biscuit-brained, -coloured, -like, -shaped. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Re~o. 1. m. viii. 132 A sinking pilot will 
fling out., his very 'biscuit-bags. 1707 Lend. Gas. No. 
4332/8 Caleb Claggett, 'Biscuit Baker. 1865 1 .. Simpson 
Handbk. Dining ii. (ed. 3) 27 Biscuit bakers, .hold a middle 
path between pastry cooks and confectioners. 1783 Wi:r*;. 
wood in Phil. Trans. LXXII1. 285 Mixed with porcelain 
^biscuit body. 1S86 Times 24 Feb. 9/6 Constructing the 
" hiscuit-bo.x redoubt under fire at Gubat. 1853 Kane Grin- 
netl Exp, xlix. (18561 461 Within short ^biscuit-cast. 1862 
M ayhew Crim. Prisons 129 As white as slabs of ' biscuit- 
china. 1599 B. Jonson Ez>. Man out Hum. Grex 157 | He] 
breaks a dne *bisquet-jest, Which. .He steepes in his owne 
laughter. 1836 Tooi> Cyd. A nut. 4- Phys. I. 746/1 The 
rough ^biscuit-like surface of the bone. 1835 Penny Cyet. 
IV. 452/1 pur description of *biscuit-making. Ibid. The 
largest "biscuit-manufactories are those..for supplying the 
navy, 1620 Fletcher hr. Lawyer u. \. 58 Zo dry ‘bisket 
rogue ! 1779 Johnson Drake Wks. IV. 410 A sail made of 

a "bisket sack, 1884 /'all Mall G. 8 Apr. 4/2 In dinner and 
evening dresses the biscuit colour is equally popular. An 
evening dress of "biseuil satin. 1865 Daily Tel. 3 Nov. 5/5 
It is fired for about sixty hours .. and is then in what is 
called the * ‘ biscuit [ stale. 1833 ^ arryat P. Simple (1863) 
340 Running the brig within "biscuit-throw of the weather 
schooner. 1782 Wedc.wooo in Phil. Trans. LXXII. 307 
The kiln in which the '‘biscuit ware is fired, 1798 Cole* 
kiixie Anc. Mar. 1. xvii, *]’he mariners gave it ‘biscuit- 
worms. 

4 . Biscuit bread. Formerly used as = Biscuit. 

<1440 Prontp. Part'. 37 Bysculc brede, biscek tus. 1555 
Kden Decades iV. lad. 1. in. <ArbJ 77 The vylayles (espe¬ 
cially the byskette breadei corrupted. 1616 Surfu & 
Markii. Countr. Farm 583 Physitians apj>oint bisket bread 
for such as are troubled with rheumes. 1684 tr. lionet's 
Mere. Compit. x. 364 Adust humours, which arc increased 
by Biscoct Bread. 


Hence Brscuiting vbl.sb., the first baking of 
earthenware or similar material. 

1871 J.cho 6 Jan., This first burning is technically termed 
* biscuiting. 1 

Biscutate (bm,ski/? u*it , a. [f. Bi- prep i, 6 
+ Scutate, ad. L. sc hiatus, f. scutum shield] 
Having two shields; resembling two bucklers. 

1838 Lou ovs Encyit. PL Bismtella, Silicic flat, biscutate. 
II Bise b/z, b/z). Also 6 bisa. [a. V. bise, in 
same sense. Also found in ined.L., 1 ’r., Piet!- 
inontcsc bisa ; DUG. bisa. MIIG. bise, mod.G., 
Swiss bise, beiswind, Breton biz. Origin ami na- 
ti\e lang. unknown : Diez s.v. Bigio and Sclteler 
incline lo refer it to bis dark, blackish. In mod. 
Eng. only an alien French word.] 

A keen dry X, or XNE. \wnd, prevalent in 
Switzerland and the neighbouring parts of Franco, 
Germany, and Italy. 

a 1300 Havetok 724 That it no bigan a wind to rise Out of 
j the north, men calleth bise. 1594 Greene Look, Glass, 
i36i) 134 Our sails were split by Bi>as Lit ter blast. 1834 
Mrs. Somkrullk Cannex, Phys. Sc x.wt. 1549 292 The 
cutting north wind called the bise in Switzerland. 1885 
Kiskin /'rater. 11. 38 The bise, now first letting one ltd 
what malignant wind could be. 

Bise, obs. f. Bice. 

Bisect boise’kt), v. \lso 7 bisseet. [Appar¬ 
ently of Eng. formation, from bi-, bis- t\ui + secl- 
| >pl- stem of secure to cut: cf. intersect, etc.] 

1. trans. To cut or divide into two equal parks. 
The earlier and usual sense.) 

1646 Sir I. Browne /'send. F.p. 292 ‘Hie rational! Horizon 
.. bissccteth jhc Globe/nto equall parts. 1660 Harrow 
L itdid 1. x, To bisect a right line. 1879 Wallace .■/ us trains. 
xdii. 347 Borneo i.s nearly bi*ected by the equator. 

2. do cut in two, divide into any two parts*. 

1789 Bi.mma'i Print. Legist xviii. 5 56 The logiialwhole 
.has been bisected in as many diflereni direction, as were 

necessary. 1853 Gkote Greece n. Ixx.w XL Attacking 
them while thus disarrayed and bisected by the river. 

3 . in/r. To divide in two; to fork. 

1870 Daily .Vrii'j 5 OcL, On the tha/tssee just t>cfore il 
bisects, is a villas;^ named Belle-Croix. 

Bisexted, ppL a. [f. jrrec. + - lie] 
a. Divided into two (usually equal) parts, b. 
Forked (a> a road). 

1656 in Blount Glassrgr. 1794 l. Taylor Pausanto., 
III.5 I he bisected road belonging lo the Phoceiisc-s. 1806 
llu'i ion Course Math, I. 312 The two ^thcr Sides including 
the Bisected Angle. 1880 Guay Hot. Text-bk. 59 > Bisected, 
completely divided into two parts. 

Bisection UiisvkJ^n . [n. of action f. Bisect r., 
after E. sec/ibnctn ; see - rioN.] 

1 . Division into two equal parts. 

1656 Ir. Hobbes's Idem. Philos. (1839* 307 By perpetual 
bisection of an angle. 1837 Wiieweli. Hist, ludiat. Si. 
II. goo Continued bihectiun and other aliquot subdivisions. 

2 . Division into any nvo parts. 

1822 De (JtiNCEY/’<w/r'iS.n862 97, I v\ished lo bisect tin 
journey .. such a bisection was attained in a clean roadside 
inn. 1876 K. Mm.loii Pricsth. iv. 182 The theory which re¬ 
quires the bisection of the chapter into two unequal parts. 

3 . Division into two branches ; forking. 

1870 Daily A*,t,v 5 Ocl., It stands a little to the south ■ A 
the great chaussee from Metz to Saarlouis and Saarbrutk, 
while as yet the bisection has not taken place. 

Bisectional (bsise'kjonal ,a. [f. prec. 4 -alL] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of bisection. 
Bisextionally adv., by bisection, so as to divide 
into two equal parts. 

1809 ‘I HOUGHTON in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 109 How to 
render the usual divisions of the quadrant bisectional. Ibid. 
110 Contrived the means of dividing biseclionally. 

Bisector (boise-kui, -tpj [f. Bisect v ] One 
who or that which bisects ; a bisecting line. 

1864 Reader 5 Oct. 483/2 The internal and external bi¬ 
sectors of the angle. 1883 Proctor in Knovvlcdgc 6 July 
14/2 The bisector of the vertical angle. 

Bisectrix (boiscklriks . [f. prec.: sec *tkix.] 

- prcc.; spec, in biaxial polarization, the line 
bisecting the angle between the two axe> of polar¬ 
ization ( = tinea bisectrix). 

1854 Dana Mitt. Introd. 20 A line bisecting the .. angle 
between these optical axes is called a bisectrix. 

Bisce, Bisege, -seige : see Bkskk, Besiege. 
Bisegment v b3ise*gment). [f. Bi -pref - + 
Segment: the sense follows (hat of Bisect.] One 
of the two equal parts into which a line or other 
magnitude is divided, 1847 Craig. 

Biseke, biseme, obs. IT. Beseech. Beseem. 
Bisemar(C, -mere, obs. forms of Bismek. 
Bisen, variant of Bisson and Bysen. 

Bisench, bisend, etc., sec Bk-. 

Biseptate (hoise-pt^t), a. [f. lb prep \ + 
Septate, f. L. se/tum enclosure, wall ] Having 
two septa or partitions. 

1871 M. Cooke Fungi (18741 40 Similar biseptate spores. 

Biserial (baisD-rial), a. [f. Bi- prep 6 + 
Septal, f. L. series Sekies.] Arranged in two 
rows or series. Bise riate a. - prec. Bise riately 
adv., in biseriate order, in a double row. 

1839 Proc. Berne. A 'at. Club I. 190 Suckers of the arm-, 
biscnal. 1870 Rolllston Anita. Life 144 Bberial rows of 
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ambulacra! ampul he. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848* 215 With 
cellules interruptedly uni seriate, and occasionally biscriatc. 
Ibid. 223 Septa biserlately cellular. 

Biserrate (baise-rrit), a. [f. Bi- prefj 3 + 
Serhate, ad. L. scrratus notched like a saw, f. 
serra saw.] Notched like a saw, with the notches 
themselves similarly minutely notched. 

1835 Lindlky hit rod. Bot. II. 358 When these teeth are 
themselves serrate, we say biserrate. 1870 Bentley Bot. 252. 

II Biset (b/zf, bi zet . [a. Fr. Inset, f. bis dark- 

grey, greyish brown.] The wild rock-pigeon. 

1834 R. Muoie Feather. Tribes <1841' I. 74 Biset. a kind 
of fancy pigeon. 1837 Penny Cycl . VI 1 . 370 \ The ring 
pigeon, .and the rock pigeon or biset iColumba tix’ia). 

Bisetous (boisrtas), a. [f. Bi- pref- + L. stela, 
seta bristle + -ous. (L.had bisetus-a. and selos-tts. )] 
Having or furnished with I wo seta: or bristles. So 
Biseto'se a. the same. 

1842-5* Brande Diet. Sc., Bisetous, in Zoology, when an 
animal or part is furnished with two bristle-like appendages. 
1847 Craig, Bisetose . 

t Bisexed, a. Obs. [f. Bi- pref:- i + Sex.] 
Of both sexes. So Bise’xous. 

1606 Sylvester Du Burt as <1608) 267 Our b hexed Parents, 
free from sin, lu Eden did their double birth begin. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp. 149 That the whole species or 
kind* should be bi.sex ous. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Bisexual (baise-ksb/al, -Jiual),a. [f. B i-pref:- 
1 + Sexual, f. L.jv.r«j.] Of two sexes ; spec, having 
both sexes in the same individual, 

1824 Coleridge Aids Keji. 11S4S1 I. 204 The very old 
tradition of the homo androgyntis, that i>, that the original 
man .. was bi-sexual. 1859 Tood Cycl. A nut. a- P/iys. V. 
116, 2 In all the bisexual Crustacea the ova are fecundated 
while .still within the body of the female parent. 1880 Grav 
Struct. Bot. vi. is 3. 191 A flower which possesses stamens 
and pistils is Bisexual. 

Bisexuality, [f. prec. + -itv ] Bisexual 
quality or condition. 

1859 r odd Cycl. Anal, 4 Phys. V. 593 2 The elements of 
the male, as well as of the female, reproductive apparatus, 
without any true exhibition of bisexuality. 

Brsgay. dial. [var. of Besague.] Somerset¬ 
shire name for a double ax. having the two faces 
opposite and transverse to each other. 

Bish, variant of Bikh. 

Bishemel, obs. form of Bechamel, 

Bishop brfap). sb. Forms : 1 biseop. -seeop, 
seep, 2-3 biseop, 3*6 bischop, 4-3 bisshop, 3- 
bishop. Also 1 biseob, 2 bish-, bisshup, 2-3 
biscopp, bisscop, -kop, 2-4 j. e.) bissop, 3 
hyssop, 3-7 bishoppo, 4 bissehop e, -oppe, 
bi,s)shope, -opp, -up, bussehop, 4-5 byschop, 
4-6 biseh-, bisshopp, busshop, bysshop, bi- 
shope, -opp, 4 7 byshop. 5 bis-, bysehope, 
-oppe, *upp, -yp. busehop(e, 5-6 byseh-, 
bysshopp, -ope, -oppe, 6 bisehoipp, biszhop, 
-oppe, bushopp'e, byshe-, bys-, bysshopp'e, 
6-7 bisshope, bushop, 7 biship, bussehope. 
[OF., biseop (also in North, biseob), biseeop, bistep. 
an early adopted word (cf. OS. biskop , MDu. 
bisscop, Du. bissehop , OHG. biscof piscofjS\ IIG., 
mod.G. bischof ), ON. biskitp (S\v biseop , Da. bis/), 
a, Romanic Hiscopo or vulgar L. (e)biscopus L. 
efiscopus, a. Gr. tTricncoTros overlooker, overseer, f. 
ini on + -aKonos looking, <tko 7 tos watcher; used in 
Greek, and to some extent also in Latin, both in 
the general sense, and as the title of various civil 
officers ; with the rise of Christianity it gradually 
received a specific sense in the Church, with which 
it passed into Slavonic, Teutonic, and Celtic. With 
the form biscopo, biscobo, which passed into Teutonic, 
cf. also It. vescovo, OF. vesque , Rg. bispo, Pr. vesque, 
bisbe. Cf. Bisp.] 

1 . A spiritual superintendent or overseer in the 
Christian Church. 

a. Used in the New Testament versions to render 
the Gr. word ImaKo-nos, applied to eertain officers 
in early Christian churches, either as a descriptive 
term, or as their actual title. In Wyclif, the 
Uhemish, and Revised Versions, the Gr. word is 
so rendered in every instance; but in the other 
versions from Tindalc to 1611, it is in Acts xx. 28 
(where applied to the rrp€(r 0 vT€poi or * elders * of 
Ephesus) rendered * overseers.’ Also applied to 
Christ, as descriptive of his office. (Sometimes 
applied by those who do not recognize the epi¬ 
scopal order, to their pastor or chief elder, but only 
as a descriptive term, or as identifying his office 
with that of the New Testament 4 bishop.’) 

1382 Wyclif Acts xx. 28 At the folk in which the 
llooly Gost settc 5ou bischopis. [Tinoale oversears, Cran- 
mer ouersears, Geneva Ouersears, Rhem. bishops, i6n 
ouerseers, 1881 bishops (rnarg. or overseers 1 *.] —- 1 Peter 
ii. 25 >e ben conucrtid now to the sheperde and bischop of 
}ourc soulis (1881 the Shepherd and Bishop imarg. or 
Overseer) of your souls). <r 1383 — Set. iVks. 1 ! I. 310 Crist 
veriest bischop of alle. 1535 Coverdalk Phil.j. 1 Paul & 
Timoiheus.. vnto all the sayntes .. with the Biszhoppes & 
mynisters. 1647 J ER - Taylor Lib. Proph. vii. 130 The Holy 
Ghost hath made them Bishops or Over-seers. 


1868 Lightloot Phtlippians 93 It is a fact now generally 
recognized by theologians of all shades of opinion, that in 
the language of the New Testament the same officer in the 
Church is called indifferently‘bishop'etrttrxoTros and ‘elder’ 
or ‘ presbyter * irpea/Jvrepof. 

b. spec. In the Eastern, Western, Anglican, and 
other churches of episcopal order: A clergyman 
consecrated for the spiritual government and direc¬ 
tion of a 4 diocese,’ ranking beneath an archbishop 
(where these exist) and above the priests or pres¬ 
byters. and deacons. (This is the sense in which 
the word passed with Christianity into all the Teu¬ 
tonic langs., and thus the earliest sense in English.' 

Bishop in /artibus iinjidclittm) in R. C. Ch., one dignified 
, with the title of a bishopric, whose district or diocese is in 
I the possession of infidels or heretics; originally applied to 
j those expelled from the Holy I-and bv the Saracens. 

I <• 897 K. .Ft. feed Gregory's Past. (Hatton MS. * 1 /Elfred 
kyntng hateS gretan Wa;rfer 3 biscep. nai (). E. Chron. 
984 <Laud MS.! Her fordferde se hal^a biseop Adelwold. 
<1175 Cott. flow. 237 Archebiscopes. and biscopes. 1297 R. 
Glolc. 376 He liuld.. Byssopcs &abbotestohyswylleecnon. 

I 1380 Wyclif IVks. 417 Bischops. .shulden not amersypore 
men. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 3 The Kyng put outc of the 
Chauncclerschepp the Bysshope of Kxcetre. 1548 Batten 
Exfied. Scott. Arb. Garner 111 . 68 That vencnimis asp is 
.. the Bishop of Rome, t 1600 Norden Spec. Brit. (1728* 
32 Former times afforded Cornwall a peculiar Bushop. 1641 
Smkctvm NtX'S Vim/. Amr<o.§ 16. 208 King James of blessed 
memory said, no Bishop , no King: it was not he, but others 
that added, .Yo Ceremony, no Bishop. 1738 Boling hr. On 
Parties 170 Another Man wears.. Lawn Sleeves, and sits in 
a purple Klhow-Chair, io denote that he is a Bishop. 1753 
Chambers Cyil. Supp. s.v. Bishop, By the canon law. a 
bishop in partibns is qualified hereby to be a coadjutor of 
another bishop. 1844 I.ingard Anglo-Sax.Ch. (1S58> I. iv. 

1 133 These ministers [of religion] were at first confined to 
the three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons. 1882 F\r- 
kar P.aily Chr. 1 . 529 James lived to furnish the nearest 
I approach to a bishop to be found in the Apostolic age. 

t 2 . trails/. Formerly applied lo : A chief priest 
I of any religion; e. if. a chief priest or High Priest of 
the Jews, a Roman pontiff (‘ high ’ or ‘principal 
bishop '—pQitliJc.x maxi intis , >lohammedan Ca¬ 
liph. etc. Obs. 

c 803 K. .Elfkkd Oros. iv. ^ 1 l.ucinius Crassus .. was 
eac Koniana ieldesta biscep. < 950 Lind is/. Gosp. Mark xv. 

II Da biscohas 5 onne geegedon Oonc 6reat. t 1200 Okmin 

1022 l‘e biscopp sellf blod.,h<er shollde cumenn. 

1382 Wyclif S/arlt \v. 11 Forsuthc the bischopis stireden 
the cumpenye of peple, that more he schtilde leetie to hem 
Barakas. 1447 Boki sham Scyntys 49 At that tyme byschop 
was isakar In the temple. <*1460 f'oxoncley Myst. 57 Now 
am I **et to kepe .. Bys hope Jettyr shepe. 1541 Paynell 
Catiline xv\\. 24 b, I*. Scipio, llie hyghc hysshope .. slewe 
Tiberius GraccliUs. 1586 V. B. La Primand. Pr. Acad. 
397 The caliphaes of the .Saravins were chiefe bishops in 
iheir religion. 1600 Hoi land Livy xxtl. ix. 437 c, The 

| Collcdge of the Bishops nr Prelates f pontiJicum\ 1615 
Be dwell Arab, f'rndg. Sultan, The Byshop of Egypt U 
, called the Souldan. 1647 R. Siapylton Juvenal 101 Sup 
positions children, bishops pull'd From the foule lake. 

t 3 . As a literalism of translation : 

a. Overlooker, inspector, watchman. 

159a An nRf.wts 96.V<■ )•;//, v. 1843'516 No pinnacle so high 
but the devil is a bishop cAcr it, to visit and overlook it. 

b. for L. cpisio/tt in its most common civil 
sense of: Superintendent or overseer of the public 
victualling. [Cf. Charisius in Roman Digest. ‘ Epi- 
scopi qtti prarsunt pani et ceteris vcnalibus rebus 
qtue civitatum popnlis ad quotidianum vietum ustii 
Mint/] 

1808 Month. Mag. XXVI. 100 They gave away corn, not 
cash ; and Cioery was made oishop, ur overseer, of this 
public victualling. 

4 . Applied ludicrously to the chief of the company 
in the ‘ Festival of Fools.’ Cf. the Boy Bishop of 
St. Nicholas ITay : Brande Pop. Antiq. I. 232. 

1801 Strutt Sports <$• Past, tv. iii. 303. 

5 . One of the pieces in the game of chess, having 
its upper part carved into the shape of a mitre; 
formerly called archer , and in still earlier times 
a/Jin or attfyn. 

156* Kowbotham in Archacol. XXIV. 203 The Bishoppes 
some name Alphins, some fooles, and some name them 
Princes; other sonic call them Archers. 1581 Sidney Def. 
Pocsie (1622! 520 Giuing a pcece of wood the reuerend title 
of a Bishop. 1656 V. Beale Chesse/lay 2 A Bishop or 
Archer, who is commonly figured with nis head cloven. 1801 
Strutt Sports 4 Past. iv. ti. 275 The alfin was also deno¬ 
minated .. with us an archer, and at last a bishop. 

0 . * The little spotted beetle commonly called 
the Ladv-eow or Lady-bird.’ Ray S. d* E. Country 
JVds. 1674. 

1875 Parish Sussc.r Dial , s.v., * Bishop, Bishop-Barnabee, 
Tell me when my wedding shall be; If it be to-morrow day, 
Ope your wings and ily away. 

t V - See quot.) Obs. 

1611 Florio, Pntigo.. that firy round in a burning candle 
called the Bishop. 

8. A sweet drink variously compounded, the 
chief ingredients being wine, oranges or lemons, 
and sugar; mulled and spiced port. 

1738 Swift lCom. soho cry Oranges Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 278 
Well roasted, with sugar and wine in a cup, They’ll make a 
sweet bishop. 1700 Boswell Johnson (1831) I. 235 A bowl 
of that liquor called bishop, which Johnson had always 
liked. i8ox Coleridge Poems II. 160 Spicy bishop, drink 
divine. 1834 Camfbei.l Mrs. Siddous 11 . viii. 191 Un¬ 
acquainted with the language of taverns. Miss Burney made 


her King exclaim, in an early scene, * Bring in the Bishop ! ’ 
and the summons filled the audience with as much hilarity 
as if they had drank of the exhilarating liquor. 

9 . Articles of attire: a. A bustle (U S.), b. A 
smock or all-round pinafore worn by children 
(north, dial/. 

a i860 The Bustle (Bartlett >, I sing the bishop, alias the 
hustle, u i860 Saxe Progress (Bartlett) If, by her biskop , 
or her ‘grace ' alone, A genuine lady or a church is known. 
1874 K. Waugh in Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Here ; tak him, 
an wesh him ; an’ put him a clen bishop on. 

10. Comb., as bishop-coadjutor , - commissioner , 
-seat, -see; Bishops’ Bible, the version of the 
Bible published in 1568 under the direction of 
A bp. Parker; Bishop’s court, an ecclesiastical 
court held in the cathedral of a diocese ; bishop- 
designate (see quot.); bishop-elect, a bishop 
elected, but not yet consecrated ; bishop’s length 
v /dinting), a certain size of canvas. 

1835 Penny Cycl. IV. 375/1 The instructions .. were, that 
they >houla adhere to the MlishopV Bible. 1883 Mattch. 
Guardian 18 Oct. 4/6 The representative clergy and laity., 
assembled in conference, .under the presidency of *Bishop- 
coadjutor Ryan. 1751 Chamders Cycl. Snpp., * Biskop. 
designed\designatus * denoted a coadjutor of a bishop, who 
in virtue of his office is to succeed at the incumbent’s death. 
1883 Freeman in Loug/tt. Mag. II. 488 The ‘Bishop Dcsig- 
nate i> one who has simply received a letter from tne Prime 
Minister, which a> yet makes no difference whatever in his 
actual legal or ecclesiastical position. 1844 Lingaro. 4 «£■/<>. 
Sa.c. Ch. 18}8 I. ii. 86 The two *bishop$-elcct gave satis- 
fa< lion, c 1870 l Pin sort, Xexvton'sAdvt., Bishop’s j length, 
4 fi. 8 in. by 3 ft. 8 in.; whole length, 7 ft. 10 in. l y 4 ft. 10 in. 
1330 R. Brunnk Chron. 248 J>e olde chartres & titles . Of 
ilk a ‘bisshopse & ilk a priourie. 1650 R. StaevLTON 
Strada's Lmo : C. li’arres 1.18 He appointed fourteen Cities 
.. for ‘ Bishops-scos. 

b. Plant-names: bishop’a-eap, the genus Mi- 
tclla or Mitre-worl; bishop’s elder ^ bishop- 
weed ; bishop’s • hat, Epimedium a!pi it tun ; 
bishopVleaves, Water Figwort \Scrophitlaria 
uquatica ; bishop’s weed, bishop-weed, a name 
for the genus Am Ml; also sEgopotiium ; bishop/s 
wort, Wood Betony, Slachys belouica ; also Devil- 
in-a-bnsh, A 7 igclla damascena. 

1839 Longe I’oices 0/ Sit. Prel. viii, When .. Bishops- 
caps have golden rings. 1597 Gerard Herbal n. eexliv. 715 
Called in English Water Betonie, in Yorkeshire * Bishops 
Laves. 1614 Markham Cheap. Husb. 1. Table, Ameos, 
Comin royal, is a Herb of some called Bulwort, *Bishops- 
weed,or Herb.william. 1861 Miss Pratt Ploxocr. PL 111 . 
26 Order Umbellifera:..(Common Gout-weed, or ‘Bishop’s- 
w ced. c 1000 .Vn.r. Lccchd. 1 . 2 Betonica Let is * biseop wyrt. 
c 1450 Roy. MS. 18 A. vi. f. 68 in Prontp. Part'. 34 note, 

[ Betony 1 also clepyd *byschuppysw ort. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 
23 * Bisnop’s-wort. is now. .applied to the Devil-in-a-Bush. 

Hence BLshopful a. (cf. worshipful, masterful). 
•fBrshopist, an adherent of episcopacy. Bishop¬ 
less a., without bishops. Bishoplet, -ling, a 
little or petty bishop. Bishopship, the office or 
dignity of a bishop. + Bishopwick — Bishcbric. 

1866 Neale Seq. 4 Hymns 116 Oye, His chosen servants, 
in bBhopful array. 1590 J. Davidson Rcpl. Bancroft in 
U'odr. Soc, Misc. 516 This sort of the generation of Bishop, 
ists. 1662 Fuller l Port hies II. 560 <D. * Landaff..lay 
Bishopless for three years. 1838 Fraser*s Mag. XVI 11 . 546 
The doctor was totally ignorant of this custom, ours being 
a bishopless land. 1878 Ail I*. Round 9 Nov. 449 What a 
bishoplet it must have been that presided there. 1570 Levins 
Stamp. 141 Byshopship, tpiscopatus. 1641 Milton Ch. 
Govt. iii. Wks. (1851) 110 The superiority of Bishopship. 
1837 Carlyle Pr. Rev. (1857) I- ”• *• vii- 258 The abolition 
of Mosl-Christian Kingship and Most-Talleyrand Bishop¬ 
ship. 1570 Levins Man ip. 121 Bishopwick, diocesis. 

Bi’sliop, vO arch. [OE. bisccopian to exercise 
the office of a bishop, f. bisecop Bishop.] 

1 . To administer the rite of confirmation to (a 
person); to confirm, arch, or Obs . 

c 1000 Thorpds Lavs 11 . 348 (Bosw.) Se bisceop bij>gesett 
..to bisccopxenne did. c 1315 Shoreham 5 Wanne the bi>- 
schop, bisschopeth the, Tokene of marke he set on the. 
1393 Langl. P. Pi. C xvni. 268 (Christ) baptisede, and 
husshoppede * with pe blode of hus herte. 1622 W. Vonce 
Diary (18481 50 The Marquis of Buckingham and his wife 
were both bishopped, or confirmed by the Bishop of Lon- 
don. 1786 J. Roberts Life 29 How many of them have 
been bishop a ? 

b. jocularly. To confirm. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. Hv. (1612) 241 Why sent they 
it by Felton to be bisnoped at Paules? 1648 Herrick 
llesper. 1. 87 Tis good confirm'd, for you have bishop’t it. 
1700 Dryden Cymon 4 Jph. 243 He .. chose to bear The 
name of fool confirm'd and bishop'd by the fair. 

2 . To appoint to the office of bishop. 

1549 Latimer Scrm.be/. Ed-o. Vi tArb ) 138 tnarg., Thys 
hathe bene often tymes..sene in prechers, before they were 
byshoppyd. 1641 MtLTON Prel. Episc. 6 This tradition of 
Bishoping Timothy over Ephesus was but taken for granted. 
1861 Sat. Rn\ 23 Nov. 537 There may be other .. matters 
to occupy the thoughts of one about to be bishopped. 

3 . To supply with bishops. 

1865 Daily Tel. 6 pec. 5/3 Italy would be well bishoped 
if her episcopacy, .did not exceed fifty-nine. 

4 . To bishop it : to act as bishop. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist . ix. ii. § 12 marg Harding and 
Saunders bishop it in England. Ibid. xi. ii. § 7 He 
bishoped it over all the Romish Calholiques. 

5 . To let (milk, etc.) bum while cooking. In 
allusion to the proverb ‘The bishop has put his 
foot into il/ north, dial. 
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[a 1536 Tikdale Wks. 166 (T.) If the porage be burned to, 
or the mcate ouer routed, we say the bishop hath put his 
foote in the pottc or the bishop hath played the cooke, be¬ 
cause the bishops bum who they lust and whosoever dis* 
pleaseth them. 1641 Milton Animadv. § x <D. It will be 
as the bishop's foot in the broth. 1738 Swift Polite Conv. 
i. (D.) This Cream is burned too—why Madam, the bishop 
has set his foot in it.] 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia s L. (ed. 2) 
I. 64 She canna stomach it if it's bishopped e’er so little. 
1875^1 Lane. Gloss. 40 Th' milk's bishopped again I 
Bi'shop, vf [f. the name of persons who 
initiated the several practices.] 

1 . trans. To file and tamper w ith the teeth of , a 
horse) so as to make him look young; to improve 
his appearance by deceptive arts. 

1727 I see Bis hoping- 1 . 1840 E. Napier Scenes 4- Sf>. / or. 
Lands I. v. 138, 1 found his teeth had been filed down and 
bishoped with the greatest neatne.ss nnd perfection. 1884 
illust. Loud. Neivs 23 Aug. 171/2 To bishop .. a term . 
signifying the use of deceptive arts to make an old horse 
appear like a young one. 

2 . To murder by drowning. [From one Bishop 
who, w ith a confederate, drowned a boy in Bethnal 
Green in 1831, in order to sell his body for dis¬ 
section.] \Obs. 

1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. sot, l Burked the papa, now 1 11 
Bishop the son. 1864 A theweum 550/1 We have ‘ to Burke 
and * to Bishop.’ 

Bishopdom (bi japdom). Also 6 -dome. [f. 
Bisriop + -dom ; ef. OE. bisccopJAm bishopric.] 

+1. = Bishophood. Obs. 

a 887 O. E. Chron. an. 660 Wine heold hone bisccpdom iii 
^ear. 1635 J. Skidmore in Lee l 'alid. Anglic. On/. <18601 
86 He giyeth power of bishopdom to the party consecrated. 
2 . Episcopal order; episcopate: also cotter. 
bishops collectively. 

1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. (1851 ■ 194 The succession, 
and divine right of Bishopdom. 1807 W. Tavlor in Ann. 
Rei\ V. 578 A real bishopdom prevails in the allied sect. 
1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. I. xxxix. 150 Bishop- 
dom is up in arms. 

+ 3 . The personality of a bishop. Obs. 

1589 Marprel. Epit. <1843' 4 The Puritans ., Cut she the 
very braine of your Bishopdomes. 1589 Hay any Work 
(184^) 60 Though they have none of your Bishopdomes. 

Bishopess (bi-japes). [f. Bishop sb . + -ess.] 

1 . The wife of a bishop. (Only a nonce-word. 

1672-5 Comber Comp. Temple 17021240 The Councils uf 

that age call their Wives by the name of (Episcopa the 
Bishopess. 1748 Mrs. I) f.lany Life .y Carr. 489 We .. 
found the bishop and his hishopess very well. 1885 Q. A\t\ 
July r84 note, Sophia did not take the title of Bishopess or 
even Princess of Osnabruck. 

2 . A female- or she-bishop. v IIere used jestingly.) 

1854 Thackerav Xcwcomes I. 30, I enclose you a rude 

scrap representing the bishopess of Claphnnt. 1880 Macnt. 
Mag. Dec. 149 Can you conceive such a thing as the notion 
of a bishopess ? 

Bishophood .bi-Japhud). Forms: 1-3 -had v e, 
3-5 -hed(e, 4-5 -od, -hode, 4- -hood. [OE. 
hi sc cop hail ; cf.- hood,-head.] The office, condi¬ 
tion, dignity, or rank of a bishop. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. cviii[ix], 8 His bisceophad brucan feondas. 
n 1300 Cursor M. 21248 For his liuelade Styen Jxin toke he 
bischophade. 1382 Wvclif 1 Tim. Prol., The apostle .. 
techith of the ordynaunce of byschopbood. c 1383 — Set. 
Wks. III. 315 He mynistride [J/.Y. mysurde] be ordre of bi* 
schopod. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 2 He |>at desirip bischophed, 
he desirip a good werk. c 1449 Pecock Refr. in. xvi. 380 
Officis of bisenophode or louder preesthode. 1849 Rock Ch. 
of Fathers IV. it. 47 Before he may reach the bishophood. 

Bi’shoping, vbl. sb J [f. Bishop vS + -ixo L] 
f I. The action or rite of confirmation, arch, 
c 1175 Lamb. I font. 101 Heom com to ha^a gast Jrnrh 
heore bisceopunge. c 1315 Shoreham 7 Crislendom, and 
bisschoppynge. <71535 More Wks. (1557*378 That they call 
confirmacton, y« people call bishopping. 1732 Neal Hist. 
Punt . 1 .505 Bishoptng of children, Organs, etc. 1884 Chr. 
Commonio. 10 Nov. 63/2 A considerable time often elapsed 
between the baptism and the bishopping. 

2 . colloq. The performing of the duties of a bishop. 
1857 Trollope Barchester T. (j86i> 28 The archdeacon 
. .really understood the business of bishoping. 

Brsh.opi.ng, vbl. sbf [ef. Bishop vf] The 
deceptive treatment of the teeth of horses. 

1727 Bradley /'ant. Piet. s.v. Horse , This way of making 
a Horse look young is .. called Bishoping. 1847 Vocatt 
Horse yiii. 200 A method of prolonging the mark in the 
lower nippers, .is called bishoping. 

Bishoplike (bi-fep,bik), a., adv. [sec -like.] 

A. adj. Like a bishop; formerly, of or pertaining 
to a bishop, episcopal. 

I/890 (see BismoplyX] 1544 Suppl. Hen. V/If, 28 This.. 
worldcly byshoplike estate. 1584 Fennfr Def. Ministers 
<1587) 73 Bishoplike jurisdiction. 1641 Prynnk Ant ip. 260 
A Bishop like application. 1868 Freeman Xorm. Cony. 
(1876) II. vii. *14 l‘he new prelate did nothing bishoplike. 

B. adv. After the manner of a bishop. 

C » 5 S 5 H arpsfikld Divorce Hen. 17 //, (1878) 115 He did 
full well and bishoplike. 1621 P. Baynes Pieces. Tryall 
Pref. 3 Telling him very bishoplike, that it were a good 
turn to lay him by the heels for so doing. 

Bi’shoply, a . [f. Bishop sb. + -ly 1 :-OE. 

biseeoplie. J Episcopal. 

< 890 K . /Elfrkd B.rda v. xviii. < Bosw.) D.xt biscoplk e lif. 
<1475 Found. St. Bart hoi. Ch. i. vii. < 1886) 55 Bysshoply 
auctoryte. 1549 Latimer Serin, bef. Edw. FI (Arb.1 25 
Byshoplyc dutyes and orders. 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. mi. 
iv. § 3 The same kind of bislioply power. 1642 Sir E. Dfr- 
ing Sp. Relig. 88, 1 never liked the bishoply injunction*. 


Bishopric (bijoprik). Also formerly -rice, 
-riche,-rich,-riek,-rik. [OE. biseeoprlee , i.bisecop 
+ rtee realm, province. Cf. OX. biskups-rihi.'] 

1 . The province of a bishop ; a diocese. 

c 89° K. /Elfred B.rda it. vii. (Bosw.)Mellitus fengto 5 am 
bisceoprice. <”1150 Gloss, in W r right Foe. 87 Diocesis uel 
parodiia, biscopriche. 1297 R. Glouc. 417 pe byssoprvehe 
of Salesbury. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. I 'HI. xx, Archebishop- 
riches and bishopriehes. 1777 Watson Philip it, 11839) 107 
The regular clergy still continued to complain as loudly as 
ever of the new erection of bishoprics. 

2 . The office or position of a bishop. 

1394 P. PI. Crate 360 pey bi^ep hem bichoprychcs * wip 
bagges of golde. 1565 Jewel Kept. Hardine »i6m 166 
To hint Bishopricke was first giueu in the Church of Christ. 
1711 AnmsoN Sped. No. 89 § 7 A vertuous woman should 
reject tlie first offer of marriage as a good man does that 
of a bishoprick. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 271, 1 know 
well enough that thebishopricks.. are sometimes acquired by 
unworthy methods. 1851 Kingsley Feast xiv. 276 They 
promised him something—someprince*bi>hopri>‘, perhaps. 
f 3 . Overseership, office, for Or. tmaKonr).' Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 18892 Anoper most haf his biscop rike. 
1382 Wyclif Acts i. 20 Another take the bisshopryche of 
l him. 1535 Coveroach ibid.y His bis/hoprike another take. 
1611 ibid.. ! I is Bishopricke \mary. office: or. charge] let 
another take. [1881 Revised ibid., llis office [marg. fir. 
overseership] let another take.] 1592 Bi\ Andrewf-s </j 
Serm. v. <1843* 515 He may see Ananias, .buying his bishop¬ 
ric for money. 

t 4 . High-priesthood : see Bishop 2. Obs. 

1480 Caxfok Chron. Eng. 1. (15201 <$b '1 Helearar sue- 
ceded in the bysshopryche. 
t 5 . The seat or residence of a bishop. Obs. 

1623 Lisle /Elfvie on 0 . .y A*. T. 35 lie entertained him 
. .at y« bishopricke. 

tBi’shopry, Obs. Sc. [f. Bishop + -uy.] 

a. =Bishopuk. , k. b. Episcopacy. 

1535 LvnoesaY Safyre 3045 That thair be giuen to na man 
bischopries. 1665 Brown Apologet. Relation 35 ( Jam.) They 
did protest against bishopry and bishops. , 

Bishopstool (bi*Jop,st; 7 l\ [OE. bisccopstbl 
bishop's seat: see Stool.] The throne, scat, or 
see of a bishop. Obs. since 13th c., but taken up 
by some recent historical writers. 

. 1065 Chart. Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. IV. 107 Do <Vmc 
bisceopstol sesta 5 eIo 5 on. ^1300 O. A. M/sc. 145 Wes., 
imaked per [at Bath] Itisscop Mol. 1868 Freeman Xorm 
Con<?. <1876 II. App. 604 The Bishop had his see, his 
Bishopstool, in some particular church. 1876 Green Short 
Hist. i. § 3 (1882) 31 The old bishop-stool of the West- 
Saxons had been established.. at.. I )orchester. 

Biside, Bisie, obs. ff. Bk.sidf., Busy. 

+ Bisi’liquous, a. Obs. [f. Bi- preff i +1.. 

stliqua pod.j Two-]iodded. 

1731 Bailey 11 . Bisiliquus i Rot.\ plants .. whose seed is 
contained in two distant pods succeeding one flower, as in 
.. Periwinkle, etc. Hence 1775 Ash, Bisiliquous \ and in 
mod. Diets. 

Bisin e, -sink,-sit: see Byskn. Besi.nk, Bksit. 
Bis-ischiatic, <7. = Bi-ischiatic. 

1857 BcllockC^ 'azeauxMidtoif.yi Thehis-ischiattcspace. 
Bisk bisk , sb. Forms : 7 biske. 8-9 bisque, 
bisk. [a. F. bisque crayfish soup.] 

a. A rich soup made hy boiling down birds, etc. 

b. spec. Crayfish soup. 

1647 R.Stafylton yuvrnal26: Reccafico. .oncof the great¬ 
est rarities they [the Italians] can put into a bisk or ollio. 
1715 Pancirollus' Rcrnm Mem. I. tv. x. i8t A Bisk of 
all sorts of Fish. 1731 Bailey, Bisk, Bisque [in Cookery], 
a rich kind of pottage, made of Quails, Capons, fat Pullets, 
and more especially of pigeons roasted. 1741 Comp/. Fa///.- 
Piece 1. ii. 138 To make a Bisque of Pidgeons. 1882 Mrs. 

11 . Reeve Cookery xiii.90 Bisque or Crayfish Soup, 
t Bisk, v. Obs. [Xo etymology' known : perhaps 
an error of Calamy's, followed by Southey.] 
a 1732E.CAi.AMY Xonconf. Mem. 581 Boucher) To be bisk'd, 
as I think the word is, that is to be rub'd over with an inky 
brush. 1847 Southey Doctor chap, extra. < D.J The chapter 
. .has not been bisked hut semiramised. 

Bisk, variant of Bisque. 

Biskaine, biskake, bisket, etc.: see Bisc-. 
Bismar (bi'smai . Sc. dial. Also bismer, 
-more, bysmer, bissimar. [a. Da. bismer , OX. 
bi smart steelyard; in LG. of Holstein be saner, Sw. 
bcsmar\ a Slavo Lithuanie word; in Lettish bes- 
mats , besmers, Lith. bezmenas , Russ, htzmeti , Pol. 
bezmian .] 

1 . A kind of steelyard used in the north-cast of 
Scotland, and in Orkney and Shetland. 

1805 G. Barry Hist. Orkney ( 1808)220 The bysmer is made 
use of for ascertaining the weight of butter, oil, salt, wool. 
1814 Statist. Acc. Scot. VII. 563 (Kirkwall) The instru- 
ments they have for the purpose of weighing, are two in 
number; and the one of them is called a pundlar and the 
other a bismar. 1880 Tvlor in Academy 18 Sept. 204/1 A 
rude kind of steelyard or bismar, to weigh out pounds of 
cheese with. 

2 . The fiftecn-spined stieklc-baek : (see quotA 

1805 Barry Hist. Orkney 289 (Jam.) The Fifteen.spined 
stickleback (gasterosteus spinacnia • is here denominated 
the bismer, from the resemblance it is supposed lo bear to 
the weighing instrument of that name. 1859 Varrell Brit. 
Fishes I. 101 Bismorc. 

Bismarine (bismar/'n , a. rare , [f. Bis- -t 
Marine, 1 ,. man mis , f. mare sea.] Belween or 
washed by two seas. 

1806 G. S. Faber Gen. 4 Connect. Fictv U808) II. 191 In 
tlie <iame bismarine region. 


t Bisme. Obs. [aphetic form oiabisme, Abysm.] 
An abysm; a deep pit. 

1513 Douglas s 7 \neis \i. v. 3 Fra thine strekis the way .. 
Deip onto hellis Ilnde .. With holl hisnte, and hidduus 
swelth wnrude. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 51 For burning of 
Bricks .. Noblemen care not to make a Bisme in their 
Parks. 

Bisme, bismeoruwe, obs, ff. Besom, Bisson, 
Besmear. 

+ Bi smer, sb. Obs. Also 1 bysmer, -mor, 
bismor, 3-4 bisemar, busemare, 3-3 bis-, bys- 
mar e,4bissemare, busmar, 4-6 bismere,6 .SV. 
bysmeyr, bismeir. [West Germanic : OE. bis¬ 
mer.-cr sir. neut.‘, identical with 01 IG. bismer 
‘ridicule,’ f. bi, By (in its strong or accented form 
+ -smer, which Schmeller connects with Ml LG. 
smier a smile, laughing, smierett to smile. Others 
have compared OH CL smero , OIL smcorti , OTcut. 

* smer wo- m y ' fat, grease, butter,’ which seems, on 
phonetic as well as other grounds, less probable.] 

1 . Shame, disgrace; reproach, mockery; scorn. 
^893 K. /Kliked Oros. 111. vii. § 1 Seo stow jCaudine 
Fork-.] £ewcarj> swi^r micro .. for Komana bismcrc. « 1175 
Lamb. Horn 91 pa >ciden |>a iudeiiccn men a bismer, pas 
molt beo 3 mid ntiMe fordrcncto. a 1225 Auer. R. 132 He 
lauhweft hire to bisemare. <1325 /•'. F. A Hit. P. B 651 
pcime he burde byhyude )>e dor for busmar la^ed. c 1386 
Chaucer Reeves T. 45 As ful of hokir, and ot bissemare. 

< 1460 La unfa 1 923 Thy barouns dryseth the to bysmare. 

2 . A re]jroach, taunt, insult. 

971 Btiekl. Horn. 23 He .. :et |».'em unliedum ludcuni 
inanis bysmor jehrowade. 1393 I.angl. /’ PI. C. xml 294 
Bold of abydyng ’ busemares to sulVrcu. 

3 . A person worthy of scorn ; a lewd person, a 
I pander or bawd. (X Besom 2. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22029 Anticri t. .sal be born.. of bismer 
brem and bald, a 1400 Cov. My si. (1841 ’ 140 Se this bolde 
j bysmare wolde presume, Ageyn Clod to preve his ntyghi. 
1513 Douglas Hi mis iv. Prol tot. Hid mil Prol. 
72 t)et ane bysmeyr ane barn, than all hir blys gane is. 
I53S I.vndesay Satyre 4234 That bismair, war scho ihair, 
withoutin dowl Out of hell (he Dev ill scho wald ding out. 
tBi •sraer, Z'. Obs. Forms: 1 bysmerian, 
bysm-, bismrian, bismserian, bysmorian, 
bysmrisan, 2 bysmerian, 4 bismere. [OIL 
bysmerian . f. prec.] 

trans. To treat with scorn, mock, deiide, insult. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosh. Mark iii. 29 Se }>e 5 one hal^an gast by- 
>mera 5 \Hatton bysmeric 5 ]. e n6o Hatton G. Mall. xx\ii. 
41 Kac hare sacerde ealdrcs hyinc bysmeredon. 1340 
Ay cub. 22 [pc proude] bisemereh and scorncj* he guode men. 

Bismethyl: see Bis-/;•*/. Chern. 

!l BismiTlah, [Arab, _ \ bi-'sm-illah i 

• in the name of God.’] In the name of Allah or 
God ; a common Mohammedan exclamation. 

1813 Byron Giaour 568 They reach ihe grove of pine nl 
last: Bismillah ! now the peril's pa»>t. 1850 Thacki-kav 
Pendennis 1 iii. He .. is all for the sack practice. Bismillah ' 

t Bi sming, ppl. a. Sc. Obs. j Abysmal. 

1513 Douglas Hinds vu. vi. no Pluto .. repultis Thai 
bisnryng belch hailfull to se. 

Bismite (bi-smoit, biz-\ Min . [f. Bism(uth + 
-ite.] The native oxide of bismuth, called also 
bismuth-ochre, an earthy, or foliated mineral, of 
yellowish or dirty white colour. 

Bismito, bismoke, etc. : see Be-. 

Bismuth (bi-sm/J)), biz-). Also 7 bismute, 
bismuto, bismirtum, S bizmuth. [a. Ger. bis¬ 
muth ; the present Ger. form is wismufh or wismut. 
a reversion to wissmuth, the form in which the 
word first occurs in G. Agricola (1629 , though he 
latinized it as bisemutum. Derivation unknown.] 
One of the elementary bodies; a reddish white 
metal, found native, and also ill combination in 
numerous ores ; it is hrittle and melts at a low 
temperature. (Chemically, Bismuth ''Bi is closely 
allied to Antimony, and is. in different combina¬ 
tions, a triad and a pentad. Its chief use in the 
arts is as an alloy; the oxide and some salts are 
used in medicine.) 

Acicttlar B. - Aikinitf., also called needle-ore ; t Butter of 
B., bismuth chloride; Flenoers of B, an efflorescence of 
the oxide on minerals containing metallic bismuth ; Magis- 
tery of B., White B.. the snbnitrale or basic nitrate of bis¬ 
muth, used as a paint and cosmetic under the name of 
Pearl White, Pearl Powder; Regulus of /> , an old name 
for the metal; Telluric B. (see 21; Mineral /»., Xative B.. 
bismuth occurring as a brittle mineral in crystals, etc. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 66 Imperfect kinds of Metal . 
used for Making of Pewter, being of sh ining brittle substance: 
Bismute , Tin-glass. 1674 Phil. Trans . IX. 189 In the moun¬ 
tains of Sudiios in Bohemia there was some years ago found 
a metal, by them called Bismuto. 1678 Phillips, Bismutum, 
that which is called Tinglosse, differing both from Tin and 
Lead. 1755 Gent/. Mag XXV. 454 It perfectly resists the 
destiuctive power of lead, bismuth, and the Rntimonial 
semi metal. 1870 R. Ferguson Electr. 42 Among diamag¬ 
netic substances is bismuth. 

b. attrib. Of or combined with bismuth, as bis¬ 
muth alloys , compounds, ores , salts, clc. ; esp. in 
Chern., in systematic names of compounds, as bis¬ 
muth carbonate , pen/oxide, silicate , trisulphide ; 
and in Min., bismuth-blende, native silicate of 
bismuth or Eulytjte; bismuth-glance = Bis- 
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muti unite ; bismuth-nickel, a native ore of bis¬ 
muth and nickel in union with sulphur, = GrP- 
naUITE ; bismuth-ochre, the native oxide ofhis- 
muth, = Bismite ; bismuth-silver, a native alloy 
of bismuth and silver, Ag., Bi, = Chilenitk ; bis¬ 
muth-tellurium {telluric bismuth ), a native alloy, 
HijTe,,=T etradymite. 

1847 K. Seymour Severe Dis. 1 . 8, 1 recommended the 
bismuth mixture. 1863 Watts Diet. Chew. 1 597 A bis¬ 
muth-silver from the mine of San Antonio, Chili. 1869 
Daily AVr<tf 12 June, Those wondrous demoiselles with low 
hair [and] bismuth eyebrows. 

Bismuthal 'brsmtfJwU, brz-mi/ 7 J>al). a. [f. 
prcc. + -al.] Of or pertaining to bismuth. 

So f BPsmuthane, Davy’s name for chloride of 
bismuth. Bi'smuthate, a salt of bismuthic acid. 
Bismuthic ''bismi/ 7 'Jnk), a., of bismuth, applied 
to compounds in which bismuth combines as a 
pentad, as bismuthic oxide, Hi, O s . Bi smuthide 
{Chew,), a primary compound of bismuth with 
another element or an organic radical, as bismuth¬ 
ide of potassium or of ethyl \ {Min.) Beudant’s 
name for a family of minerals of the bismuth type. 
Bi-smuthine, a compound of bismuth having the 
structure of an amine, as triethyl-bismuthine (cf. 
Ak.si.ne> ; also = Bisrmvthinite {Alin.), native 
sulphide of bismuth, or bismuth-glance, a lead- 
grey lustrous mineral, isomorphous with stibnite. 
Bi'smuthous a., combined with bismuth as a 
triad, as bismuthous oxide , Hi, C) 3 . Bismutite, 
Bismuthite Min. , the nathe hv<lrous carbonate 
of bismuth, Hi,C, of various forn^ and colours. 

18:2 Sir 11 . Daw Chew. Philos. 407 It has been called 
butter of bismuth. It may be called bisinuthane. 1799 
Kirwan Geot. Ess. 428 Bismuthic, cobaltic. arsenical py¬ 
rites. 1854 1 . Scofkern iti Orrs Cive. Sc. Chem. 469 The 
peroxide of bismuth, or bismuthic acid. 1881 Athemenm 
12 Nov. 634/3 The synthesis of biMnuthous iodide. 

Bison (barsan, bison, bizon). l’l. 4-6 in Latin 
form, bisontes, bisountes ; sing. 7- bison. 
[Adopted, directly or through F. bison , 'Cotgr. 
1611) from L. bison (pi. bi sorites ], ad. OTeut. *Tiv- 
sand, si'isnnd str. masc., the native name, in OIIG. 
zoisunt , -ant, -ini, MUG. wisant, -ent , -en, MGer. 
zvesant , Oli. zvesend, OX. visttndr , pi. visundar 
with i afterwards lengthened). The Old English 
zuesend having been long obsolete, the word has 
come back to us through Latin, in which guise it 
can hardly be looked upon as Eng. before the 
17th c., and has become familiar only in con¬ 
nexion with the American Bison. It is in Minsheu, 
Coles, Phillips 1678-1706, and Kersey ; but not in 
Cockeram, Blount, Hailey 1721 90, Johnson, nor 
Richardson 1836-55 : it was added by Todd to 
Johnson, 1S18. Etymologically brsan is the most 
correct, but boi’son is the prevailing pronunciation.] 
The name of two species of Wild Oxen, which 
some naturalists separate from the genus Bos, and 
make a distinct genus Bison or Bonasus. 

1 . orig. A species of Wild Ox (Bos Bison Gesn., 
B. bonasus Linn. , formerly prevalent in Europe, 
including Great Britain, and still existing in a 
protected state in forests of Lithuania. (This was 
the fiioav of Pausanias and Oppian, the povaoos 
of Aristotle and ./Elian, the bison and bonasus of 
Pliny and Solinus, the bison of Seneca and Martial ; 
pi. bisontes, in later writers visontes , vesontes, bis- 
sontes. It is now sometimes called the Aurochs , 
a name belonging rightly to the extinct Bos Urns , 
the Urus of Cajsar. See the exhaustive article 
l Visit nt , in Schade, Altdeutsches Wbch.) 

1398 Trf.visa Barth. DeP.R. xv. xxx. {1405) 499There lien 
many bestes of dyuers kynde in Berne [ = Bohemia]as beeres, 
harles .. bubali and bisontes. Ibid. xv. Ixxxiii. (1495) 521 
I11 Karinthia ben many beers, bysountes and other won¬ 
derful beestis. 1601 Holland Pliny 11. 323 Those neat or 
bullies called uri or bisontes. i6it Biblf: Dent. xiv. 5 The 
pygarg [marg. bison], and the wild ox, and the chamois. 
1617 Minsheu s.v. Bison, a wilde oxe, great cicd, broad¬ 
faced, that willneuerbe tamed. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 
<$r Mitt. 23 Hereto may be referred the Bison: and Ure- 
oxe. i860 Gosse Rom . Nat. Hist . 203 In the forests of 
Lithuania there yet linger a few herds of another enormous 
ox, which at one time roamed over the whole of Europe, 
including even the British Isles—the European bison. 

2 . The North American species B. Amcrieanus , 
popularly called ‘Buffalo,’ which roams in vast 
herds over the interior of the continent, chiefly in 
the neighbourhood of the Rocky Mountains. 

(1693 Ray Synops. Animat. 71 Bison .. hujusmodi bovem 
ahquando vidimus in vivario reeio Westmonasteriensi unde 
altaium nescio; ni forte ex Fforida regione Americana.] 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. 12. 1777 Roiffrtson Hist, 

Awer.{i'iB$) 11 . loyThe bison of America. 1810 Campbell 
Poems II. 16 We launch'd our quivers for the bison chace. 
1841 Catlin A*. Awer. hid. (1844) L > v * 24 "I’lie buffalo lor 
more correctly speaking bison> is a noble animal, that roams 
over the prairies. 1877 J. Allen Awer. Bison 449 The height 
of the American bison. .is found to be sixty-six inches. 

f Bisocne. Obs. Also 3 bisockne, -sokno. 
[ME, an analogical formation upon bescchen, be - 


seken, Beseech, after the relation that socne, Soken, 
OK. skit, already bore to sec hen, seken , Seek.] 

1 . Beseeching entreaty. 

a 1225 Ancr . R. 376 purah Marie bone & bisocne was 
water., iwent to wine. 1*97 R. Glouc. 495 Ac thorn 
bisokne of the king delayed it was ^ute. 

2 . Visiting, frequenting, attendance. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 45 Nc beo in hire naming iwrat bute 
chircne bisocme and bcode to criste. 

II Biso'gnio, bisogno. Obs. [a. It. bisogno 
‘ need ; also, a needy fellow, a raw recruit’; also 
in Sp. bisoflo , Pg. bisonho , in same sense.] Early 
form of Besonio, Bezoniax. 

1591 Garrard A rt J Varre 170 The name of a raw souldicr, 
and Bisognio. 1598 Barrf.t Thcor. Il’arres it. i. 17 Many 
inconuemences and disorders which rawe Bisogmos will 
commit. Ibid. Gloss. 249 Bisognio or Bisonnio, a Spanish 
or Italian word. 1612 Chapman Widdozve's T. Plays 1873 
III. 17 Spurn’d out by Groomes like a base Bisogno. 1636 
Abp. Williams Holy y\ 41637) 218 Being as yet Gods lii- 
sognos, as it were, Tyrones Dei. 

Bi'sonant, a. [f. Bi -prefP 1 + Sonant, ad. 
L. sonantem sounding.] Having two sounds. 

1876 F. Douse Grimm's L. § 16. 31 Which attributes to 
the primitive aspirates a bisonant and oscillating character. 

Bisonian, obs. form of Bezonian. 

Bisou5te, obs. pa. t. of Beseech. 

t Bisp, sb. Obs. Also bysp, bissp, bysb. [A 
phonetically contracted form of biscop. Bishop, in 
early ME.: cf. mod.Da. bisp with OX. biskup , 
Sw. bishop ; also Pg. bispoi] — Bishop. 

a 1300 Passion Our Lord 76 in O. E. Mise. 39 pe byspes 
and pe may si res hi were swi^e wroth. Ibid. 471 pc bispes 
of pe Gywes seyden Pilatus to. [Biscop occurs in sing in 
this poem.] 1330 R. Bkvsnk Chron. 114 Thurstan sent his 
sond, tille a bissp [ printed bissh] sauuage, Rauf ofOrkeney. 

Hence Bispriche, -ryche = Bishopiuc. 

a 1300 Shires 9- Itundr. in O. E. Mist . 145 pis bispryche 
wes nwylen two bispriche. [Biscopryehe also occurs.] 

t Bisp, bysp, bysb, ?>. Obs. [Cf. prcc.] trans. 
To bishop, to eonftrm. 

c 1450 Mvrc 158 Do pal they Lbysbcde were, Tyl the bys- 
chope hauc bysbede hyl. 

Bispel, variant of Byspel, Obs., parable. 

Bisperre: sec Bespau v. Obs. to shut up. 

Bispinose, -ous: see Bi- prefd 1. 

Bisque 1 (bisk . Also 7 biscaye, 8 bisk. [a. 
F. bisque, of same meaning ; of unknown origin. 
LitLre compares It. bisea a gaming-place, a * hell.’] 

1 . Tennis. A term for the odds which one player 
gives the other in allowing him to score one point 
once during the 1 set ’ at any time he may elect. 
Also in Croquet', An extra turn allowed to a weaker 
player. 

ji6n Cotgr., Biscaye, a vantage at Tennis. Bisque, a 
fault at Tennis.] 1656 Blount Glossogr ., and 1678 Phillips, 
Bisque (Fr.\ a fault at Tennis. 1679 Shadwei.l True 
Widow I. Wks. 1720 III. 124 We'll play with you at a bisk, 
and a fault, for twenty j»ound. 1721 Bailey, Bisk, Bisque, 
odds at the play of Tennis; a stroke allowed to the weaker 
player. Trench, 1872 Prior Croquet 56 Mr. Hale made 
the happy suggestion of adopting the bisque as a means of 
equalizing a strong and a weak player. 1874 Heatii Cro- 
quet PI. 77 Example of how to take the Bisque. 

2 . fig. t To have a bisque in ones sleeve: to have 
something to fall back upon, another resource, 
another string to one’s bow. To give one ffteen, 
etc. and a bisque: to give him long odds, to ‘ leave 
him nowhere’ in a contest or comparison. 

1713 Flying-Post 24 Nov. 26 He (like a complcat Poli¬ 
tician* reserves always a Bisk in his sleeve (a Phrase we 
Tennis-players use*. 1717 Bullock lTow. a Kiddle 11. 18 
Before the game's up, I have a Bisk in my sleeve, an appeal 
to the House of Peers. 1881 Sat. Rev. 30 July 136/2 If 
alliteration be a mark of study and finish, the latest school 
of English poetry can give Byron thirty and a bisque. 

Bisque-, [f. Biscuit.] 

1 . ? Biscuit (bread). 

2 . In Pottery, = Biscuit 2 ; also a variety of un¬ 
glazed white porcelain used for statuettes, etc. 

1664 Rvelvn Sylva (17761610 Be sure never to carry your 
Bottle and Bisque into the field without your Style and 
Tablet. 1864 Daily Tel. 28 Sept., He had..seen vast ntun- 
hers of statuettes in plaster of Paris and in bisque. 

Bisque, variant of Bisk, soup. 

Bisquet te, -quit(e, obs. forms of Biscuit. 

Biss, var. of Byss v.Obs. to sing to sleep. 

Bisschop(e, -choppe, -cop, obs. fif. Bishop. 

fBisse L Obs. [a. med.L. (also OF.) bisse, L. 
bes two thirds of an as, etc., explained as be-is 
binx partes assis.l Tw o thirds. 

1398TREVISA Barth. De P. R.\ tit. xvii. (1495) [The mone] 
abydeth in euery signe ii dayes & vi houres and bisse. Ibid. 
And full endyth his course in xxvij dayes and viij houres. 

t Bisse Obs. rare. [a. OF. bisse, bisee , bisehe , 
mod.F. biche hind, doe.] A female deer, a hind. 

c 1450 Veturyde Twety in Ret. A at . 1 .154 Bcstes of vetiery ? 
Sire, of herds, of blsses, of bukkes, and of doos, 

t Bisse 3 . Obs. rare. Some odoriferous sub¬ 
stance. [Watts Diet. Cheat. I. 597 has * bissa-bol 
a gum-resin from Arabia, resembling myrrh. 1 ] 

1608 R. Johnson Seven Champ. 11. C iij b, As though the 
heavens had rained downe showers of Camphcarc, Bisse or 
Amber grecce. 

Bisse, obs. form of Bick, Bys.s. 


Bisseling, bissemare: see Bezzung, Bismer. 
+ Bi'sset. Sc. Obs. [a. F. bisette 'plate of gold, 
silver, or copper, wherewith some kindes of stuffc 
are striped’ (Cotgr.). Cf. Littrc.] Lace or bind- 
ing of gold, silver, silk, etc. 

1561 Invent. (181O 154 (Jam.), Thre curtenls of cram- 
mosie dames, .enrichct upoun the scames with a title bisset 
of gold. Ibid. 221 And wrocht with small silver bissetlis 
wantand bodcis. 1568 in Chalmers Life Q. Mary (18181 

I. 285, 300 dns of small silken bissetis. 

t Bisse*xt. Obs. In 4-6 bisext(e, 6 (bisex\ 
bysext. [ad. L. hi s)scxtus {dies), f. bis twice + 
sextus sixth, the name given to the intercalary day 
inserted by the Julian calendar every fourth year 
after the sixth day before ihe calends of March, 
or 24th of February.] prop. The intercalary day 
in leap-year; but also taken as = Bissextile. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. ix. iii. (1495) 348 The 
Ifiscxte is gaderynge of eyghtene houres whycne comyth in 
thre yercs wyth syxe houres of the fourth yere 10 make a 
ful daye..and the ycre Bisextilis hath that name. 1530 
Elyot Gik>. 1. xxv. (188^1 265 Bisext, called the lepe yere. 
1618 Sheph. Kal. (1656)11, In four years, there is one Bysext. 

Bissextile (bisckstil). a. and sb. [ad. L. 
bi(s)sexfitis {annus), i.e. (the year' of the bissextns: 
see prcc.] 

A. adj. Containing the bissextns or extra day 
which the Julian calendar inserts in leap-)car. 
Bissextile day ( ~ L. bissextns dies ; see above). 

D398 'i he yere Bisextilis (see prec.).] 1594 Blundevii. 
E.rctc. m. !. xli. led. 7'355 The Bissextile or Icapc yeere, 
containing 366 dales. 1696 Wiiiston Th . Earth 11. 11722) 
158 The Julian Calendar.. intercalates the Bissextile Day 
immediately after the i’erminalia. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 

II. 140 In bissextile or leap-years. 1854 Tomlinson 
Asfron. 189 Thus i6a> was bissextile, 1700 and 1800 were 
not so. 

B. sb. Leap-year. 

1581 Lamsarde Riren. lv. VM1588) 491 The Bissextile (or 
Leepe yeere) which hapneth once in every foure yecres. 
1601 Holland Pliny !. 586. 1834 Mrs. Sovfrmlle Conner. 
Pys. Sc. xii. 95 If in addition to this, a bissextile be sup¬ 
pressed every 4000 years, the length of the year will be 
nearly equal to that given by observation. 

Bissh-: see Bisu-. 

Bissie, bissy, obs. forms of Busy. 

Bissome, obs. form of Besom. 
t Bi sson, a. Obs. Also 1 bisene, i-4bisue, 
4 bisen, 5 byson'e, bysom, 6 bysome, bisme, 
ybeasom, beesome,(//t?rM.//m/.beesen, beezen.) 
[OE. (Xorthumb.) bisene, a difficult word, of doubt¬ 
ful etymology. Comparison with Du. bij-zieud 
short-sighted, lit. ‘ near-seeing, seeing (close by,’ 
has suggested that it w'as a corruption of bis/ondc, 
f. bi-, By -y seondc seeing. Another suggestion is 
that the original form was bisene, f. bi- pref. + 
{gc)siene,-sytte,-scite manifest, conspicuous, visible. 
See Skeat. The former explanation has various 
etymological difficulties; the latter appears to 
fail in the sense, since ‘visible close by’ is not 
*= 'seeing only close at hand, 1 still less - * hlind.’] 

1 . Destitute of sight; hlind. 

r 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. ix. 27 Gcfylxdon hine tuotgc 
bisene. <1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2822 Quo made bisne, and quo 
lockende? c 1420 Chron. V'itod. 682 A byson mon dwelt 
fasihymby; pe whyche hadde ben bleynte alle his lyve. 
1548 Udall Erastu. Par. Mark viii. 22 Not poreblynde, 
or a litell appayred, and decayed in sight, but as bysome as 
was possible to be. 1552 Huloet Blynde or beasom borne, 
ctccigenus. 1559 Mirr. Mag. 478 As thou art bisme, so are 
thy actions blind. 

b. In the following the sense is perh.: Purblind. 
a 1250 Owl $ Night . 243 A dai thu art blind other bisne. 
c 1450 in Rel Ant . II. 240 Now the bysom ledys the 
bleynde. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. i. 70 What harme can your 
bcesomc Conspectuities gleane out of this Charracter. 

2 . ? Blinding. 

1602 Shaks. Ham.11.Y1. 529 [The mobled queen] Threat- 
ning the fiaine With Bisson Rheume. 
t Bi sson, v. Obs. rare. In 7 bizen, byzon. [f. 
prec.] To make blind. Only in pp]. adj. Bissoned. 

c 1600 Day Bcgg. Bednetl Gr. iv. 2 Peace; heaven may 
give my byzon’d eyes their light 1674 Ray N. C. /J ’ords 6 
Bisen ‘<t, blinded. 

+ Bissursolid. Math. Obs. rare. [f. L. bis 
twice, double + Sbrsolid.] The second or double 
sursolid, the seventh power of a number. 

*SS7 Recorde Whetst. H iv. a, ' 1 'hose nombers .. com¬ 
monly are called bsnrsolides, or tiissursolides, that is, se- 
conde sutsolides, or double sursolides. 

Bissyllable. Obs. = Dissyllahle. 

1589 Puttenham Ettg. Poesie (Arb.)82 ' 1 ‘ocucry bissillable 
they allowed two times, and to a trissillable three times, and 
to euery polisillable more. 

Bist, obs. or dial.«=<zr/: sec Be v. 

Bistard, obs. form of Bustard. 

Bistare, bister,-sterre: see Bestare. Bestir. 
t Biste’ke, V. Obs. [f. bi-, Be- 2 + steke, Stekk 
to fix, shut; cf. Du. and LG. besteken, mod.G. 
besteehen .] trans. To shut (firmly). 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 62j>mt heo muhten bisteken dea 3 |>er vtc. 
a 1240 Sawles Ward, e 247 Alle .. bisteken J>rute. 

t Biste p, v. Obs, [ME. btsteppen, f. bi-, Hr- 
+ steppen to Step.] inlr. To step, walk, go. 
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a 1*25 Auer . A*. 174. Vor beo hco Ustepped her ute. 

t Bi'stighe. Obs. rare . [f. hi-. By prep. + 

stijc path : see Stye.] Bv-way, by-path. 

c 1340S11ORKKAM Ps. x.\ii[i]. 3 in Wycli/'s Bible Pref. 4 The 
bistres of ri^tfulncs. 

t Bisti'nt, v. Ohs. [ME. hist in ten, f. hi-, Be- 4 
+ s tin ten to be dull or weary, to slacken ; cf. 
Stint.] traus. To cause to slacken, to check. 

c 1300 A'. Alls. 1183 Was nere lainbe in no land lower of 
chere .. pen was pe Monk to pe lieurn pat hym histint. 

Bistipuled : see Bi- pref* 1. 

Bistort (bi*stpjt). [(a. F. historic', ad. I,, his- 
torta , f. his twice + torta twisted, fem. pa. pplc.] 

1 . A species of Polygonum {P. his torta), named 
from the twisted form of its large root, bearing 
a cylindrical spike of small flesh-coloured flowers; 
also called Snakeweed. See Adder wo kt. 

1578 Lvtk Dot foe us 21 There be two sortes of Bistorte .. 
the Great Historic land 1 the Small Historic. 1713 tr. Botnet’s 
Hist. Drop I. 44 Bistort is a Plant that has a Root roll’d 
upon itself. 1872 H. Macmillan True Vine v. 180 The 
common bistort .. is supposed to have Moomed on Calvary, 
and to have been sprinkled with the drops pf blood that fell 
from Christ’s side. Hence the pink stains on its white 
flower-heads, and the dark blotches on its green leaves. 

2 . Surgery. - Bistoury. 

1655 Culpepper R her ins vi. vii. 143 Open the impostluune 
with a crooked incision Knife called a Bistort. 

Bistoury (bi stari, brsturi). Also 5bystorye, 
S-9 bistory, 9 bistouri. [a. OK. historic (in 
sense 1), ad. mod.F. bistouri (in sense 2 : origin 
uncertain : see Eittre. (Said in some books to 
be from Pislorium , now Pistoja ; but this is merely 
a conjecture from the similarity of the words.)] 

+ 1. A medixval weapon, a large knife or dagger. 
1490 Caxton Fneydos xvi. 65 Eneas had a bystorye or 
wepen crysolite, as it were a lityl swerde crosseles. 

2 . Surgery. A scalpel; made in three forms, the 
straight, the curved, and the probe-pointed (which 
is also curved). 

1748 Phil, Trans. XLV. 133 An Incision made with a 
Bistory. 1764 Smellif. Midwif. \. lntrod. 31 He must .. 
amputate with a history. 1804 Arernktiiy Surg. Observ. 
214 They were divided by the crooked bistoury. 1859 K. 
Mahoney Ret. Father Pront ii. 546 The surgeon’s bistmiri. 
1873 Tristram Meat v. 92 Screwing my courage to use a 
history. 

Bistre (hi-stoj). Also bister, [a. F. hist re, in 
same sense: see below.] A brown pigment pre¬ 
pared from common soot; the colour of this. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl ., Bister, or Bistre, among painters 
. .a colour made of chimney-soot boiled, and afterwards 
diluted with water. 1808 Southey Lett, u8561 II. 58 One 
set, of six folios, is lettered in gold upon bister. 1853 Kane 
Griunett Any*, xlix. 11856)467 A dark sky, something be¬ 
tween the bistre of the frost-smokc and the indigo of our 
thunder clouds at home, 
b. attrih. and in comb. 

1853 Kane GrinnellExp. xxix. (1856) 241 The frost-smokc 
is all around us in bistre-colored vapor. 1863 Thorniu kv 
Turner I . 79 Published in aqua-tinta, in imitation of bistre 
or India-ink drawings. 1881 Nature XX 111 . 223. 

(In form, bistre comes near to a series of Teutonic words, 
ON. bistr angry, knitting one’s brows, Sw., Da. bister 
angry, fierce, raging, grim, Du. bijster bewildered, LG. 
biester having lost one’s way ; also * dark, dismal, gloomy ' 
Kluge!. Of these Franck takes the Flemish hijstier as ap¬ 
parently the most etymological form, and would refer it to 
an OTeut. 'bi-stinri with the notion of ‘ deranged, disturbed, 
amazed.’ I flhis be the derivation, these words can hardly be 
related to the Fr. bistre , as they might be if ‘gloomy, 
dark ’ were the radical notion. Mr. H. Bradley compares OF. 
bchistre, bastrryaT.otbesistre bissextile, meaning, 1. the bis- 
sextile day in February, 2. unlucky event, disaster, calamity, 

3. ‘a horrible storm or tempest in the aire ’ (Cotgr.i; 
whence the notions of‘dismal, gloomy, grim, raging, etc.’ 
might he plausibly derived; but historical evidence as to 
connexion between the various words is wanting.] 

Bistred (busto-td), ppL a. [f. prec. + -ej> 2 .] 
Stained with or as with bistre. 

1876 Miss Broughton Joan xx. 186 A keener look in her 
stained and bistred eyes. 

Bistrete, bistrood : see Bestrew, Bestride. 
+ Bi’SUlc, a. (and sh.) Ohs . Also 7 bisulk(e. 
[ad. L. his ulcus two-furrowed, two-cleft, f. hi- two 
+ sulcus furrow.] A. adj. Cleft in two; spec. 
having a cloven hoof. B. quasi -sh. A cloven- 
hoofed animal, 

1650 Bulwer Anthroponiet. xiv. 142 The tongue of man 
is not double, or trisulke or Mstilke. 1661 Jxwfll Hist. 
A mm. ff Mm., Those that are homed, are commonly 
bisulks. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 850 The Cloven-hoofd 
are either Bisulc .. or Quadrisulc. 

So BisuTcate, Bistrlcated, BisuTcous a. t in 
same sense. 

j 833 Lvki.i. Elcm. Ceot. xvi. (1874^ 2s6 Tracks of the 
Anoplotherium with its bisulcate hoof. 1839 47 Todd Cycl. 
Anat.tf Phys. Ml. 241/2 Feet bisulcate. 1657 Tomlinson 
Renods Dis/>. 468 A Seoroion hath .. arms and fore-clcyes 
bisuleated. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef>. hi. xxv. §5. 
175 The Swine .. lieing bisulcous .. is farrowed with open 
eyes as other bisulcous animals. 

tBisu'lien, v. Ohs. [f. Be- r + sn/ien , OF. 
sullan to pollute, soil ; perh. in OF.: cf. OHO. 
hisu/tan, MUG. hesuhti] To pollute, make filthy. 

r 1200 Trin. Colt. J/ont. 77 pan he fullc ben, [be] hisulied 
hem on pe fule (loddri of arunkennesse. 

Bisuyle, obs. form of Besoil. 

Vo 1.. 1 , 


fBisweTigh, v. Ohs. Pa. pple. bisuelid. 
[f. hi-, Be- 2 + MF. sweOen, OF. swi$fgan, swtfgan 
to Swallow.] To swallow up. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16484 <GotL>, Allas * pat pc erd pc time 
pat i was born ne had bisuelid me. 

Bisy, biszhop, obs. forms of Busy, Bishop. 
Bit (bit), sbj Forms: 1-4 bite, 3-5 bytt, 4 
byto, 4-6 byt, bitte, 6 bytte, 7-9 bitt, 6- bit. 
[Com. Tent. : OK. bite str. masc., ‘ bite, biting.* 
OFris. hit, bite, hiti, OS. bid, (MDu. hete, B11. beet), 
OHG., MUG. hi 3 1 piece bitten off,’ inod.G. hisz 
* biting,’ON. hit 1 bite, hiring’ 'Sw .hell, Da. hid, hideu 
‘ bite ’)OTeut. *biti-z sir. masc., f. hi tan to Jim-:. 
As will lie seen on comparing the next word, there 
were two OTeut. sbs. derived from this veil), of 
which the senses ‘act of biting,’ ‘piece bitten off,’ 
were not uniformly distinguished in the different 
langs. In OF., bite ‘act of biting, bite,’ and hit a 
‘piece bitten off, morsel, hit.’ were distinct, but 
both became Idle, hit in MF., and bolli are now 
hit , so that they can be distinguished only by 
tracing the history of their senses. In the general 
sense the former is now represented by the later 
sb. Bite, but hit is retained in numerous specific 
uses, esp. that of the biting part of a tool.] 

11 . Biting ; what one biles. All Ohs. or dial. 
+ 1 . The act or action of biting; a Bite. At a 
hit : al one bite ; also/fg. Ohs. 

<893 K. /Ki.frkd Orosins 1. vii. G mult as romcn o for call 
|>;Lt land. .mid fyrsineortendnin hi turn, e 1000 Sax. J,e*\hd. 
I.370 Hundes heafod Rchfrrncd to aexan.. pa wcdemlan 
bit as gelxelep. 01300 Cursor M. 8500 Adam .. thorn a 
bitte [?». r. bitt, bite, bit] broglit all in blain. e 130a A'. A lit. 
5436 Her byll envenymed was. <1440 Promp. Parr. 37 
Bytt, or bytynge, worsus. 1577 tr. Ballingers Decades 
(1392) 735 'Hie fretting Hit of the tooth of sin. 1639 Fuller 
Holy IVar til. xviii. 11647) *38 He. .requested their aid 
only for forty days, hoping to chop up those Albigenscs 
at a bit. 1653 Walton A ugh r 55 You may, if you -stand 
close, be sure of a bit, but not sure to catch him. 

+ b. Jig. The ‘ bite’ or ‘ sling’ of death, disease, 
etc. ; lienee, To he one's hit: to be inimical or 
destructive to one. Obi. 

<•1175 Pa mb. Horn. 123 Manats tuns ero inferno .. Jm 
helle ic wulle bcon pin lute, a 1225 Auer. R. 288 peunne 
he .. bit (leases bite, e 1449 PicooK Repr. n. x. 204 A bitte 
to belief inferni worsus). 1609 Bible i 1 )ouay) Ilosea xiii. 
14 Thy bitte wil 1 be 0 hel. 

12 . transf. The cutting or penetrating action 
of an edged weapon. Ohs. 

a 1000 Beowulf 4126 /F.ftcr l»illes bite blod-fa^ swefe«\ 
a 1000 Fata A post. (Gr. 1 34 purh sweortles bite, a 1225 
l.tg. Nath. 2436 Ich abide her |> c bite of swordes egge. 
e 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 6494 Two speirus .. of fell bite. 

•fb. A catching hold wilh a sharp edge; grip. 
e 1400 Destr. Troy xi. 4702 pai .. cast ancres with cables 
J>at kene were of byt. 

t 3 . The action of biting food ; eating ; graying. 
1 Icnce f hit-grass. Ohs. 

1523 Fitzherr. Surr. 4 The whole commen is his owne, 
ami his tenauntes haue .. onely bytte of mouthe with their 
ratell. a 1600 in Risdon’.s Snw. Derwt § 308(1810)315 Bitt 
grass for all hys Leasts. 1624 Sanderson .Vc/v/MitiSi) 1 . 244 
An heifer .. going ativayes at full bit. 1635 — 2 Semi. .St, 
Pants i. 57 An idle servant, .good at bit, and nothing else. 

4 . Food to bite, victuals. Chiefly dial. 

1719 Scot. Prcsbyt. Rtoq. 36 iJam. 1 He desires no more in 
the world, but a hit and a brat; that is only as much food 
and raiment as nature craves, r? 1845 Hoon Sweeps Com/l., 
Here’s a precious merry Christmas; I’m blest if 1 can earn 
either bit or sup ! 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. i. 41 Some 

one will give me a bit and a sup. 

II. The ‘ biting’ part of anything, 
t 5 . The cutting blade or edge of an edged tool, 
ax, spade, etc. {obs.): the point of a pickax. 

c 'lyysArth. <y Alert. 4808 The Bite was tofot long. C1400 
Destr. Troy xvi. 7316 With the bit of his blade . . He clefe 
hym to the coler. 1660 Siiarkock Vegetables 109 Get a 
strong hoe. of a good broad hit. 1677 Grew Aunt. Seeds 
iv. § 14 The l^obes ..are shaped like the Bin of a Spade. 
1747 Hooson Miners Diet. O iij, We strike or hit .. with 
the Bit or Point of the Hack. 

6. The biting or cutting end or part of a tool ; 
spec, the movable boring-piece of a drill (e. g. 
brace and bit, stock and bit), or a similar tool for 
use with the ratchet, drilling machine, boring 
machine, etc.; the borer for clearing the vent of 
a gun ; the cutting-iron of a plane, the nipping 
parts or jaws of tongs, pincers, and similar tools. 

1594 Plat Jesoethho. 1. 27 A long Auger or Perccr, with 
seuerall large hitles which lie may pm on and take off at 
his pleasure. 1677 Moxon Meet/. F.rere. (1703) 94 The 
Gimblet.. hath a Worm at the end ofils Bitt. 1693 Lister 
in Phil. Trans. XV 1 L 869 The superlative hardmng of 
the Heads and Hitts of Tools, 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine (1789) K, The bit, or priming-iron, is a kind oflargc 
needle .. serving to clear the inside of the touch hole. 1823 
P. Nicholson /VrtrA Build. 253 The Stock is accompanied 
with several hits, or cutters, made of steel. 1881 Greener 
Gun 234 The fine-boring bit.. tends in a great measure to 
set the barrel tolerably straight. 

b. Comb., as bit-brace, - holder , -stock. 

1881 Mechanic % 266. 100 The hit-brace or stock-and-bit is 
the .. principal tool in the second division of boring tools. 

7 . The part of a key, at right angles to the 
barrel or shank, which grips the levers of the lock. 


1644 MS. Louth {LincolnAChurchw. Ace,, For one new bit 
for a key 4 d. 1677 Moxon Mech. F.xerc. 1703) 24 To every 
Ward on the Plates, you must make a Slit, or Ward in the 
Bit of the Key. 1855 A. Hnnns J.ocks v. <i 3 G 8 > 58 Bit or 
Bitt, is the name given, somewhat indefinitely, either t-» 
the whole flat pail of a key, or to the small stepped |>or- 
lions of it. 

8. The mouthpiece of a horse’s bridle, consisting 
of the metal hit-mouth, and adjacent parts, to 
which the reins are attached. (It is not clear 
whether the word in this sense signifies that which 
the horse biles, or that which Biles or grips the 
horse’s mouth. OF. had hito! \)n(\\^,frwnum ; OX. 
hituli, hi/ill bit of a bridle; the Da. is hid, Sw. belt, 
Du. gehit, Ger. gchisz .) 

r 1340 Gaw. .5* Gr. Nut. 2310 With J>e barbe of J>e bine bi 
he bare nek. <1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1208 The fomy 
brydil with the bit [r». r. bitte] of gold, e 1440 Promp. 
Parr. 37 Bytt of a brydylle, Input tan. 1613 Sh\ks. lien. 
/'///, v. iii. 23 Slop their moulhes with siubborn Bits 
& spurre 'em. 1731 Raii.ev Dt\ t., Bitt |with Horsemen), 
in general signifies the whole machine of a bridle, as the 
bit-mouth, the branches, the curb, the sevil holes, the 
Iranchefil, and the cross-chains; sometimes it is used only 
for the bit-mouth in particular. 1850 Mrs. Browning 
Prometh. Bd. 1 . 160 Steeds that love the bit They champ at. 

b-Ar- 

1562 J. IIEYWoot) Pro:'. Sf Fpigr. (1867' 139, 1 wyll brydell 
the with rough byt, wife, a 1649 Dkumm. 01 H aw hi. ll'ks. 
S i Not feeling honour’s bit, nor reason's rein. 1789 Wol¬ 
cott iP. Pindar) Whs. (18121 II. 118 Nmv calmly Camden 
takes the bit, And trots so mildly under Master Pill, 
c. transf. A like contrivance in any apparatus. 
1660 Mro. Worcester IVatereo/nw. Fngine 15 The.. 
F.ngine lhas] A Helm or Stern with Bill and Reins, where¬ 
with any Child may .. controul the whole Operation. 

cl. To draw hit: to stop one’s horse by pulling 
at the reins; hence /g., to stop, slacken speed. 
'Po take the hit in his teeth ' of a horse : i.e. so that 
il cannot hurl the mouth ; hence, to become un¬ 
manageable, to be beyond restraint ; also Jig. 

1600 \«r. Abrot Fop. Jonah 521 Neither yet taking 
the hit perversely in his teeth. 1664 Butu h llnd. 11. lit. 
560 And for three years has rid your Wit And Passion with¬ 
out drawing Bit. 1782 Cow pi. k Table Talk 6S3 Spend¬ 
thrift. .never drawing bit. 1857 Ruskjn Pot. F.eou. Art vi 
If lie inkirs the bit fairly in his teeth. 

e. comb., as hit-hridlc, -maker, -mouth -rein. 

1577 HEi.L(»wi-;sC 7 ;avr/iurt'jr /•'/. 72 Alexander the Great did 
write unto Pillion his Bit maker. 1676 Loud. Gaz. No. 
107S 4 A brown Father Saddle .. and a P.iit Bridle. 1766 
Kniick London IV. 73 This company of Loriner.s or Bill- 
makers. 1833 Regal, fustr. Cavalry \. 44 The lnidoon is 
to be taken m the same manner as the bit reins. 

9 . tcchn. Applied to parts of various mechanical 
contrivances; e.g. the copper head of a soldering- 
iron ; a short sliding piece of .tube in a comet 
for modifying ihe tone; the joint connecting the 
stretcher and rib of an umbrella ; the earlike 
projections above the bowl of a spoon. 

1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3895 '4, 7 Silver Spoons, no Marks, 
hut branched on the tops, and the outsides of the Bits, etc. 

Bit, sh.- Forms : 1 bita, .1 bite, 3-d byte, 6 
bytte, 6- bit. [Com. Teiit.: OK. hit a wk. masc., 
morsel, bit - OFris. hi/a, OS. *bito, (MDu. hete, 
Du. beet bit, morsel , OlIG. hizzo biting, MIIG. 
hizze, mod.G. hisse, hissen piece bitten off, bit, ON. 
hiti hit, mouthful (Sw. hit, Da. hid bit, morsel):— 
OTeut. *hitou- wk. masc., f. h/tan to Bite. As to 
the relation of this to Bit shO, see that word ; 
both Became in MIC. hfte , motl.Fng. hit, so that 
the two words can now Be separated only in sense. 
In the strict sense of‘the portion Bitten off,’ the 
later sb. Bite is now used.] 

11 . The portion of food bitten off at once; as 
much as is taken in the mouth al once ; a mouth¬ 
ful; Bitk sh. 4. Ohs. 

e 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xiii. 27 pa mfter pam bitan I Hatton , 
bite] satanas eode on hyne. 1297 R. Glouc. 207 And 
vspyled hym poru out myd an yrenc spyte. And rostede in 
pys grete furc to ahhc J>e folle byte. 1377 I.ancl. P. PI. B. 
xviii. 200 pe bite pat pci cten. 1570 Levins Manip. 148 
Bit, bnecelta, minutal. 1590 Scenser F. C- viii. 41 His 
bare thin checkes for want of better bits, 1622 Fletcher 
Span. Curate it. iv. 33 He ‘11 eat but half-a-dozen bits, and 
nse iinmediatly, 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejt. iii. ad fin., When 
we dip them in vinegar, we may, for sauce to one hit, devour 
alive a schole of little animals. 

+ b. A bite or mouthful of grass for cattle. Ohs. 
1523 Fitzherb. Hush. §70 And there be to nioche gra^sc 
in a dose, the cattel shall fede the worse, for a good bytte 
to the erihe is suffyeyente. 1579T0MSON Calvin Semi. Tint. 
151/2 The vcric asses may haue a bit there, as we say in 
common prouerbes. 

This passes into the sense of: 

2 . Morsel, small piece (of food', without actual 
reference to biting. Hence dainty hit, tit-hit, etc. 

c 1200 Ormin 8640 He badd tatt ?ho shollde himm ec An 
bite bnedess brinngenn. c 1550 Scot. Poems 16 th C. 11 . 197 
Gif God was made of hits of ureid. 1588 Shaks. L, L. L. 
1. i. 26 Dainty bits Make rich the ribs, but hankerout the 
wits. r:626 Dick of Dci'on 1. ii. in Bullen O. PI. II 15 
Kngland that veare was but a bit pickd out To be layd on 
their Kinges Trencher. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 67 Come, 
said Christiana, will you cat a bit? c 1850 Arab. Nts. 
(Rtldg.)6i5, 1 had not bad a bit of meat fora long time 
in my house, i860 Tyndall Glac. I. § m. 80 We had not 
a bit of bread nor a drop of wine left. 

Ill 
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By extension to other things : 

3 . A small piece formed by cutting, breaking, or 
other process ; a morsel, a fragment. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. v. ii. 159 The fragments, scraps, 
the bits, & greazie rcliques, Of her ore-eaten faitb. 1611 
Cotcr., Piecette, a shred, bit, morsell, manmocke ; a small 
parcell, or peece. 1694 Salmon* latrica 1. v. 303/1 Cut also 
the root of Peony into little bits. 1716-18 Lady M. \V. 
Montaguf. Lett. I. x. 35 There is not the least bit of linen 
to be seen. 1838 Cooper Surg. Diet. 1470 To remove (from 
the wound] any extraneous matter, such as gravel, bits 
of glass or china. 

b. By bits', a little at a time. Bit by bit : = prec., 
gradually, piecemeal ; also attrib. and quasi-rA 
t At bits ami starts: irregularly, intcrmittingly 
(cf. by Jits ami starts). 

1596 Spenser E. Q. iv. ii. 33 Workes of heavenly wits 
Are quite devourd, and brought to nought by little bits ! 
1624 Gatakek Trans libs t, 176 His grace i> not consumed by 
bits. 1632 Sherwood, By bills, par mot t ea ux. 1704 Swift 
T. Tub (176S} I. 142 He w rit it in a week at bits and starts. 
1849 Hake Par. Sentt. 11. 189 To pick it up in this way bit 
by bit. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. ii. 45 This sort of 
bit-by-bit reform, going on for six hundred years. 

4 . A small portion or quantity, a little (of any¬ 
thing material or immaterial,. Also applied to 
complete objects, viewed as portions or samples 
of a substance. To give any one a bit of one's 
mind : (colloq.) to express one's candid and un¬ 
complimentary' opinion of his conduct, etc. 

1740 61 Mrs. Delany Life 4 Corr.(iS 6 i) III. 239, I shall 
be only allowed bits and scraps of time for it. 1787 ‘G. 
Gambado’ Acad. Horseni. (18091 20 Nothing now is to be 
seen but bred horses; every apprentice must bestride a bit 
of blood. 18x5 Scott Guy M. x», There was never a pret¬ 
tier Lit o’ horseflesh in the stable o’ the Gordon Arms. 1859 
Jkphson Britanuy xv. 244 Picturesque little bits of scenery. 
1867 Freeman Xortn. Conq. (1876 t. App. 696 The vigor¬ 
ous little bit of English. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Social. 
vii. 118771154 The peasant was called from his heavily-bur¬ 
dened bit of land. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay II. ix. 122 
This hit of criticism shews genuine perspicacity. 1864 Ld. 
Campbell in Times 12 Apr. Hoppe* He had given the 
house what was called a 4 bit of his mind ’ on the subject. 

b. cllipt. 

1862 Ansteo Channel 1 st. 1. iv. ted. 2)63 The rocky bits to 
be seen at the back of Herm. 1879 1 irnivall Ref. E. 
Eng. Text Sac. 6 The Preface has an interesting hit. .about 
Wine-growing in England. 

c. Used deprecialively or pitifully in Sc. and 
north Kng., as in 4 bits of children’ = poor little 
children. Also in colloquial Eng., in singular, as 
4 a bit of a coward’ — somewhat of a coward ; 4 a 
little bit of a place’= a place comparatively tx*tty, 

1677 Rutherford Lett, lxxix. (1862) 1 .201 What is behind 
..but that sinners warm their bits of clay houses at afire of 
their own kindling. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxvi, When Ailie 
has had her new gown and the bairns their bits o’ duds. 1855 
Carlyle in Froude Life 11885) H. xxii. 170 Thy bits of 
debts paid. 1861 Gf.o. Eliot Silas M. no As to washing 
its hits o' things. 1885 Illustr. Land. Xews 9 May 491/1 A 
bit of a landslip somewhere down the line. 1885 Mamh. 
Exam. 28 May 5/3 If Riel proved himself to be a bit ot a 
coward. 

5 . coiloq. A very small measure or degree, a jot, 
a whit; used advb. in the expressions a bit : a 
little, somewhat, rather; not a bit: not in the 
least, not at all; every bit: entirely, quite. 

1675 Cotton Poet. IPgs. (1765', I had not wrong’d the 
Gods a hit. 1719 T. Gordon Cordial Low Sfir. 174 An 
Aspect every Pit as terrible. 1749 FiELniNG Tam Jones ix. 
vi, He loves her not a bit the worse, i860 Geo. Eliot Mill 
an El. ii. II. 71 You should have sent tne to school a bit 
more. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. iii. 26 The old tower out 
there. It isn’t changed a bit 1 1869 Trevelyan Horace at 
Univ. Atlwns 61 He sings a sparkling song, can write a bit. 
1885 Illustr. Lorni. Alii vs 14 Feb. 1S4 1, I ain a little bit 
afraid of him. 

0 . colloq. A short while ; a short space of time. 

2653 Walton Angler 211 There we sit Fora bit Till we 
fish intanglc. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams (1849) 86, * I 
think we may as well stop here a bit.’ 1800 .Mar. Edck- 
worth Cast. Rackrent Wks. 1832 I. 70 4 It’s no time for 
punch yet a bit.* 1884 P'eess Alice Mem. 4t, 1 cannot tell 
you what pleasure it has been to have that dear child a 
little bit. 

b. Sc. The exact point or 4 nick’ of time. 

1785 Burns Addr. Dell xi, When the best wark-lume i’the 
house .. Is instant made no worth a louse, Just at the bit. 

7 . Sc. A small niece of ground, a ‘spot.’ 

1814 Scott Wav. III. 237 It's a bieldy enough bit. 1816 
— Antiq. xxv, What gars ye stop [digging] now?—ye're 
just at the very bit for a chance. 1879 Jamieson Sc. Diet. 
s. v., He canna stan’ in a bit fi. e. still, in one spot], 

8. In reference to money : 

a. Thieves' slang. Money. Cf. Bitk sh. 5. 

1607 Dfkkkr Jests to snake Me rie Wks. (Grosart) II. 328 
If they, .once knew where the bung and the bit is .. your 
purse and the money. 1608— Belm . Loud. III. 122 To 
learne .. what store of Bit he hath in his Bag. 183a Mirror 
17 Nov. 333 Coiners .. valgus, Bit-makers. 

b. Applied in the Southern States of N. America, 
in \be West Indies, etc., to small silver coins 
forming fractions of the Spanish dollar, or (when 
these are obsolete) to their value in current money. 

Last century the bit was generally the old Mexican real — 
i of a dollar or about 6p/. sterling; later values assigned are 
a half pistareen or of a dollar, T l lT of a dollar, and (in 
some colonies; the value of ij</. sterling. 

1683 Cal. Rec. Penn. 1 . 85 Their Abuse to y* Governin', 
in Quitting of Spanish Bitts and Boston money. 1730 


Southall Bugs 8, I would give him .. a Bit, (a Piece of 
Spanish Money, there current at Seven-pence Half-Penny). 
1780 Cook Vay. (1785) I. 18 The meat is.. sold for half a 
Bit (three pence sterling) a pound, c 1782 T. Jefferson 
Auiobiag. Wks. 1859 I. App. 165 The tenth (of the dollar] 
will be precisely the Spanish bit, or half-pistareen. a 1848 
Marrvat R. Reefer Hit, l. .gave my sable nurses a handful 
of bits each. 1883 Century Mag. XXV'] I. 29 With six bits 
in his pocket and an axe upon his shoulder. 

C. colloq. A small coin or 4 piece ’ of money, the 
value being generally named, as seven-shilling bit 
(an obs. Kng. gold coin), sixpenny , four penny, 
and threepenny bit. In slang - fourpence. 

1829 Marrvat F. Mildmay ii, A seven shilling bit would 
be thought handsome. 

9 . In Scotch bit is used for bit off a bit bread’; 
cf. Ger. ein Stiick Brod), and for bit of a (‘ a bit 
bairn’ ; in the latter use it approaches ihe nature 
of an adj. — little, tiny, small. 

1785 Burns Cotters Sat. A 7 . iii, His wee bit ingle blinkin 
bonihe. 1787 Beattie Scotticisms 13 A bit bread, a bit 
paper.—A bit of bread, a bit of paper. 1816 Scott Antiq. 
vii, I heard ye were here, frac the bit callam ye sent. 1883 

J. Hawthorne in Harper's Mag. Nov. 926/1, t can take 
a bit draw of the pipe. 

10 . Comb. Bit-wise, little by little, a bit at a 
time, piecemeal. 

1832 Austin Jurisfr. (18yp> II. 1064 Codified law does not 
adapt itself to the successive wants of successive ages so 
easily as law made bit-wise. 

t Bit sb.‘> Obs. Forms: 1 byt, bytt, 2 

butte, 3-5 bitte, 4 bit. [OK. byt{t) str. fem., 
cogn. w. OX. byt la pail, MDu., MIX*, butte (Du. 
but , LG. but, bill water-bucket, cask ; adopted, ; 
at some period, from med.L, butt is, bulla (cf. It. 
bode, Sp., Pr. bota, F. botte, boute), of uncertain 
origin : see Diez, Litlre, Scheler. OK. had also 
by den fem., a butt, cogn. w. OHG. but inn, MUG. 
bitten, bute, mod.G. butte, adopted from med.L. 
butina, *budina, dim. of butt a. The phonetic 
forms show that these words are not Teutonic. 
Cf. Butt, Bottle.] A leathern bottle or fla^k ; 
the uterus or womb ; a fire-bucket. 

c 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wtilcker I'oc. 336 Idler , byt. 
c 1000 Ags . Gasp. Matt. ix. 17 Ne his ne dod niwe win on 
ealde bytta. .j$yf hi dod, pa bytta been) tobrokene. a 1200 
in Wr.-Wfilcker / V. 552 i'ter, butte. < 1230 Halt Me id. 

35 lnwid )>i wombe swelin bitte \v. r. butte], c 1467 
Ii. E. Gilds 382 That the bitter* be redy with hur horses 
and Littes to brynge water .. when cny parclle of fuyre ys. 

Bit bit), v. [f. Bit rA 1 ] 

1 . trans. To furnish with a bit, to put the bit 
into the mouth of ahorse ; to aecustom to the bit. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. elvi. 962 Wee be as coltes 
that were neuer sadled nor billed. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 
xii. l.xxii. (i6i2> 298'I ill when the Horse was neuer back't 
nor bitted. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxix. The horses were not 
trained to the regular pace .. nor did they seem bitted (as 
it is technically expressed* for the use of the sword. 

2 . Jig. To curb’ restrain. 

1824.Coleridge Aids Rejl. 11848) I. 82 It is not women 
and Frenchmen only that would rather have their longues 
bitten than bitted. 1858 Bright Ear. Pot,, Sf. 11876) 468 .At 
the Revolution the monarchy of England was bridled and 
bitted. 

Bit, pa. t. and pple. of Bitk v. 

Bitacnie, bitaght, etc.: see Be-. 

Bitale, variant of Bytale, Obs., parable. 

+ BitaTt, v. Obs. rare~ x . [ME., f. hi-, Be- + 
fallen OK. tealtian to shake.] trans. To shake. 

c 1325 E.E. Allit. P. A. 1160 But of J>at inunt I watz blta.lt. 

Bitamen, obs. form of Bitumen. 
t Bita velen, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. in-, Be- + 
Tavklkn, ?to talk.] To overthrow (in argument). 

a 1225 Leg. Rath. 1284 An anltpi meiden, wi& hire anes 
mud, haueo sw.t bitenelet [?'. r. bitaulct ow], itemet, and 
iteict. 

Bitch (bit/), sb. 1 Forms: 1 bicce, biege, 
3-4 bieche, 4 bycche, biche, 5 byeh(o, (begch), 
5-6 byteh e, 9 Sc. bieh, 6- biteh. [OK. bicce, 
elsewhere in Teutonic only in ON. bikkja : it is 
altogether uncertain what is the relation of the 
two words, whether they are cognate, or if not, 
which is adopted from the other. If the ON. 
bikkja was the original, it may, as shown by 
Grimm, be ad. Lapp .pittja: bill the converse is 
equally possible. Ger. belze, petze (only modem), 
if related at all, must be a germanized form of 
bitch. The history of the F. biche bitch, and biche 
fawn, and their relation, if any, lo the Kng. word, 
are unknown. There is a Sc. form hick sometimes 
affected in the pronunciation of sense 1, to avoid 
association with sense 2.] 

1 . The female of the dog. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker Foe. 120 Canicula, 
bicse. c 1000 Sax. Leectut. I. 362 Biccean meolc. c 1300 

K. Atis. 5394 Coinen ligres many bund re ; Graye bicchen 
als it waren. 1387 Trevisa Higdon Rolls Ser. III. 141 He 
fonde a hicche 3eue pc childe souke. 1398 — Barth , De P. 
R. win. i. (1495) 742 The bytche bringeth forth blynde 
whelpes. 1542 Brinklow Complaynt xxiv. {1874) 63 As 
chast as a sawt byteh. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. ni. v. 11 A 
blinde bitches Puppies, fiftecne i’lh litter, a 1680 Butlf.r 
Rem. xvii. (1750) 12. 184a Lever Handy Andy ii. 14 All 
the dogs are well, 1 hope, and my favourite bitch. 


b. The female of the fox, wolf, and occasionally 
of other beasts; usually in combination with the 
name of the species. (Also as in sense 2.) 

*555 K den Decades W. hid . ttl. it. (Arb.) 144 The dogge 
tiger beynge thus kylled they .. came to the denne where 
the bytche remayned with her twoo younge suckynge 
whelpes, 1569 Spenser Sonn. vii, a 1687 Cotton Aeneid 
Burlesqued ( 1692)70 1 saw Mischievous bitchfox Helena. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones x. vii, We have got the dog fox, 
I warrant the bitch is not far off. 1820 Scott Monast. 
xxxvi, As if ye had been Uttered of bitch-wolves, not bom 
of women. 1825 Bro. Jonathan III. 265 The whelp of a 
hitch-catamount. 

2 . Applied opprobriously to a woman; strictly, 
a lewd or sensual woman. Not now in decent use ; 
but formerly common in literature. 

? a 1400 Chester PI. (1843) 181 Whom calleste thou queine, 
skabde biche ? 1575 J. Still Gamut. Gurton n. ii. Come 
out, thou hungry needy bitch. 1675 Hobbes Odyssey xvm. 
310 Ulysses looking sourly answered, You Bitch. 1712 Ak- 
buthsot John Bull <1755 1 9 An extravagant bitch ot a wife. 
1790 Wolcott iP. Pindar) Adv. Eut. Laurent Wks. 1812 
1 1. 337 Call her Prostitute, Bawd, dirty Bitch. 1833 Marrvat 
P. Simple (1834) 446 You are a .. son of a bitch. 

b. Applied to a man (less opprobrious, and 
somewhat whimsical, having the modem sense of 
4 dog’). Not now in decent use. 

a 1500 E. E. Misc. (1855) 54 He is a schrewed byche, In 
fayth, 1 trow, he be a wyche. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xvu. iii, Landlord is a vast comical bitch. 

3 . Comb, and at trib., as (sense 1) bitch flippy, 
-whelp ; (sense 2) bitch-baby, -dout, - daughter, 
-hunter, -son ; + bitch-daughter {obs.), the night¬ 
mare ; biteh-fou a . ySc.), as drunk and sick as 
a bitch, ‘beastly’ drunk. 

a 1400 Coz>. Myst. 218 Come fforthe, thou hore, and 
stynkynge ‘byche-clowte. 1483 Cath. Angi. 31 j?e *Bych- 
doghter, cpialta, noxa. 1786 Burns Interz\ Ld. Dare, I’ve 
been .. bitch-fou ’mang godly priests. 1787 Hunter in 
Phil. Trans. LXXV 1 I. 255 My Lord Clanbrassil purchased 
a *Bitch-puppy. c 1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 8487 Biche sone ! 
thou drawest amis, c 1480 Gloss, in Wright Foe. 251 Hec 
catula, a "byche qwelpe. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 220 The 
*bitch-whelpe that commeth of the first litter. 

Bitch, sbP Mining. Also biche, Beche, q.v. 

1747 IIooson Miner's Did. s. v. Boring, For drawing up 
the Rods, we have, to hold them, an Iron Instrument called 
a Bitch, and, for unscrewing them, two more we call Dogs. 
1881 Raymono Mining Gloss., Biche, a tool ending below 
in a conical cavity, for recovering broken rods from a bore¬ 
hole. 

t Bitch, v J Obs. [f. Bitch sb. 1 sense 2.] intr. 
a. To frequent the company of lewd women, b. 
To call any one 4 bitch.’ 

1675 C. Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 177 Jove, thou now art 
going a Bitching. 1687 — Aeneia Burl.\ 1692)43. 170 yRamb. 
I'uddle.Caps 6 In wonderful Rage went to Cursing and 
Bitching. 

Bitch vi- [perh. f. Bitch sb. 1 sense 1.] 

1. trans. To hang back. rare. 

1777 Bukke Letter in Corresp. (1844) II. 157 Norton 
(Speaker] bitched a little at last ; but though he would re¬ 
cede, Fox stuck to his motion. 

2 . trans. To spoil, to bungle. 

Mod. colloq. 4 What a mess he made of it! he thoroughly 
bitched the business.’ 

t Bi’tchery. Obs. [f. Bitch sb . 1 + -erw] 
Lewdness, harlotry. 

153a More Confut. Tindale Wks. 648/1 Such manage is 
very vnlawfull lechery and plain abhominable bychery, 1599 
Marston Sco. Fittanie 1. iv. 188 He will vnline himselfe 
from bitchery. a 1704 T. Brown Wks. (1760) III. 94 (D.) 
The roguery'of their lawyers, the bitchery of their paramours. 

Bite (bait), v. Pa. t. bit (bit). Pa. pple. 
bitten (bi*t’n) ; also bit. arch. Forms: Inf. 
1-2 bitan, 2-4 biten, (4-6 byte, 6-7 bight), 4- 
bite. Ta. t. 1-4 b6t, 3-5 bot, 4-5 boot, 4-6 
(and 9 dial.) bote,* (5 boght); 7- bit; pi. 1 
biton, 2-4 biten; also sing. 4 bett, bited, 5 
bete ; Sc. 4 bayte, 6 bait, 6- bate. Ta. pple. 
1-4 biten, 4byten, bittin, (ybite, ibyten), 8-9 
bit, 7- bitten. [Com. Teut.; OE. Id tan, pa. t. bdt, 
hi ton, pa. pple. biten = OS. bit an (MDu. biten, 
Du. bijten), OFris. bit a, ON. bit a (Sw. bita. Da, 
bide), OHG. bhan (M 1 IG. bi^cn, mod.G. beiszen). 
Goth, beitan, pa. t. bait, hi turn, pple. bitans:— 
OTeut. *bflan, cogn. w.Skr. bhid-, L .fid- {findere) 

4 to cleave, split.’ Originally inflected like write ; 
but since 16th c. the regular pa. t. bote, still 
used in Lancashire, ete., has been superseded in 
standard Eng. by the form bit, which (though it 
has the original vowel of the plural) is not a con¬ 
tinuation of that form, but formed either after the 
pa. pple., or on the analogy of some other verbs 
of the same class.] 

I. Said of the teeth. 

1 . trans. To cut into, pierce, or nip (anything) 
with the teeth. 

To bite is the function of the front teeth (incisors and 
canines); the back teeth (molars) chew, crush, or grind. 

a 1000 Beou'ulf 1488 He gefeng hrade. .slipendne rinc bfu 
bdu-locan. a 1400 Coro. Myst. < 1841) 29 Adam ffor thou that 
appyl boot Agcns my byddyng. c 1420 Anturs A rth. xliii. 
The burlokkest blonke ther euyr bote brede. a 1500 in 
Rctrosp. A’rr*. (1853) Nov. 104 The appulle that Adam licit. 
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15*6 Pitgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 208 b, He that doth byte 
a thynge dothe not vtterly destroye it but mynysshc it. 
1592 Shaks. IV//. $ Ad. 316 He stamps and bites the poor 
flies in his fume. 1733 Swift On Poetry 90 lie mindful, 
when invention Tails, To scratch your head and bite your 
nails. 

b. with adverbial complement. To bite away 
or off : to remove or detach by biting. To bite 
through, asunder, in two, etc.: to divide by biting. 

c 1250 Gen. ty Ex. 2926 Here aldrc heucdcs he of hot. 
< *374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. vi. ^3 pis free man bool of hys 
owen tunge, and cast it in pe visage of pilke woode tyraunte. 
1460 Capgrave Chron.(i8$8) 178 His hed was byten fro the 
body. 1480 Robt. Day It 155 in Hazl. E.P. P. 1 .225Hys teeth 
grewe so pcryllousslyc, That the norysshe nypples he bote 
a waye. a 1529 Skelton P. Sparowe 302 The selfe same 
hounde .. Myght byteasondre thy throte. [1861 K. Wauch 
Birttc Carters T. 11 His wife bote her lung i' two.] 1870 
Oeo ; Eliot Armgart. ii, Truth has rough flavours if wc 
bile it through. 

c. with cognate object. 

e 1320 Cast. Loi>e 1343 A gret bite he hot of helle. 

2 . intr. or absol. in same sense. Const, of, on, 
upon (obs.). To bite at : to make an attempt to 
bite, to snap with the teeth at. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 123 Ne nom he na alle .. ah ane dale 
alswa me bit of anc cpple. a 1300 Cursor M. 18732 He 
.. Pat ncuer o pat appel bate. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. v. xx. <1495) 126 Sharpe teeth growen or thebrode leeih . 
for it nedyth to byte rather than to grynde. c 1450 Kni , dc 
la Tour( 1868) 148 She bote upon the appillc. 1596 Spenser 
State 1 ret. 46 [They] byte at the dugge from which they 
sucked life. x668 Pepys Diary 11 Feb., j 1 1) makes me mad to 
see them bite at the stone, and not at the hand that flings it. 

3 . trails. To wound or lacerate with the teeth. 

a 1000 Riddles (Or.) Ixvi. 4 /Kghwa .. bite 3 inec on brer 
lie. c 1300 K. Alts. 5435 Hy biten [pa. /.] bothe man and 
hors. 1240 Ayenb. 66 pc felle dog pel byt and beberkp 
alle po pet he may. ^1400 Dcstr. Troy xxix. 12150 Scho 
bete horn bitturly with hir bare teth. c 1440 Gesta Rem. 
(1879) 399 The grewhonde .. grevously bote hym. 1557 A". 
Arthur (Copland) m. v, The whyte orachet bote hym by 
the buttocke and pulled out a pece. 1640 Shaks. Temp. 11. 
11. 10 Sometime like Apes, that moc and chatter at me, And 
after bite me. 1766G0LOSM. Elegy Mad Dog, 'I‘he dog. .Went 
mad, and bit the man. 1845 Vord Itandbk. Spain i. 42 
The last man is the one the dog bites. 

b. with cognate object. 

1607 Topsell Serpents 613 The Spider .. biteth into his 
head a mortal wound. 

c. fig* (cf. wound , sting, prick.) 

c 1200ORMIN 15580 Hat lufe towarrd godess bus Me bitebp 
i min herrle. c *325 Metr. Horn. 105 Pcnanz bites man nil 
sare. 1531 Elyot Gov. 1. ix. (1557(24 Hym a lytic chydyng 
sore byteth. 1649 Fuller Just Man's Fun. 1 8 An affrighted 
conscience .. biting of them, 1675 Hobhes Odyss. vm. 186 
So much your words me bite. 

d. absol. or intr. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. IP’ks. 1 11. 440 Lettip [pe houndis] hope 
to berke and to byte. 153° Palsgr. 456/1 A woman can 
defende her selfe no better than to scratche and byte. 1580 
North Ptutarehi 1676)829 A dead man biteth not. 1591 
Spenser M. llnbberd 424 Vet spile bites neare. 1647 May 
I fist. Part. 1. vii. 7^ Would faine he at something were like 
the Masse, that will not bite; a muzzled Religion. 17Z0 
Watts Div. <$■ Mor. Songs xvi, Ret docs delight to bark 
and bite. 1855 Macaulay // isi. Eng. IV. 666 It was better 
to die biting and scratching to the last. 

4 . trans. To ‘sting’ as a serpent, or an insect 
that sucks blood. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5955 iGott.) Hungri flies .. pat bath pai 
bat bath man and best. 1382 Wyclif Prov. xxiii. 32 It 
[wine] shal bite as a shadewe eddre D535C0YER0. it byteth 
like a serpent. So 1611]. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 113/4 
Saynt machairc kyldea flee that bote hym. 1535 Coyeruale 
Xu mb. xxi. 6 Fyric serpentes. .which bote [Genev.3.r\<\ 1611 
bit] the people. 1730 Southall Bugs 19 This Sucking the 
Wound .. is what we improperly call hiting us. 1793 T. 
Iieddoes Ca/eu/us 185 He employed more than three thou¬ 
sand vipers, and caused to be bit more than four thousand 
animals. 1871 B. Taylor Faust \. v. (1886) 64 We crack 
them [fleas] and we crush them, At once, whene'er they bite. 

t 5 . trans. To go on nipping (portions of food), 
to nibble ; to cat. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 15340 Ne moste he nauere biten mete, c 1250 
Bestiary 262 Ne bit 3c nowt Se barlic beren abuten. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 1. i. 23 As gentle shepheard.. Markes which 
doe byte their hasty supper best. 

f b. absol. or intr. Const, on, upon. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Pard. Prol. 36 Her at this ales take I 
wil both drynke and biten on a cake. 1535 Coverd. A tie ah 
iii. 5 When they haue eny tliingc to byte vpon. c 1620 Z. 
Boyd Zton's h leavers (1855) 49 He. .Shall, .neither have to 
bite, nor yet to sup. 1640 Bp, 11 all Chr. Moder. (Ward) 
28/2 Fain to bite upon beans to keep himself from sleeping. 

f C. trans. Of liquid food: To taste, to drink. 

a 1225 Aner. R. 364. a 1300 A'. Horn 1130 No beer nul- 
hch ibitc Bote of coppe white, a 1300 Havclok 1731 No 
page so lile, That euere wolde ale bite. 

6 . intr. Of fish : To seize or snap at the bait of 
the angler. 

*653 Walton Angler 86 He thought that Trout bit not 
for hunger but wantonness. Ibid. 131 He will bite both at 
the Minnow, the Worm, and the Fly. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 108 r 2, 1 intend to..see how the Perch bite in the 
Black Rjver. 1878 Jevons Prim. Polit . Econ. 29 The 
angler .. in the early morning .. when the fish will bite, 
b. fig. To take or he caught by any bait. 

1752 Carte Hist. Eng. 111 . 247 I'he council bit eagerly at 
the proposal. . 1786 T. Jefferson Corr. (1830) <>1 Do not 
bite at the bait of pleasure till you know there is no hook 
beneath it. 

17 , To bite in : to repress (what one has to say); 
to restrain (one’s feelings, etc.). Obs. 


1608 lip. Hall Epist. 1. v, How manly he could bite-in his 
secret want; and dissemble his over-late repentance. 1650 
— Cases Cottse. 380 Content to bite in their hidden griev¬ 
ances. 

II. Said of other things. 

8 . traits. To cut into or penetrate as a sharp- 
edged weapon. K^ofig. 

a xooo Kiddles (Or.) Ixxxviii. 13 Blod ut ne com .. peah 
mcc heard bite stio-ecg style, c 1374 Chaucer A net. <y A re. 
270 I he swerde of sorowe byte My wooful harte. a 1450 
Eg lam. 490 Thcr was no knyfe that wolde hym byte. 
x6xx Shaks. IFtut. 7 . 1. ii. 157 My Dagger muzzel'd, Least 
it should bite it’s master. 1700 Dryden Me/eager 9- _•/. 
86 No sounding ax presum'd those trees to bite. 1859 Tlx- 
nvson Enid 573 Who heaved his blade aloft, And crack'd 
the helmet thro', and bit the bone, 
b. absol. or intr. 

a xooa Beowulf 5150 Sio cc$ gewac bat unswidor. e 1314 
Guy ICarw. 123 Ho hem smot With his fauchon that wde 
hot. C1386 Chaucer Sqrs. T. isoPoruhe outehis armour it 
wil kerue and bite, c 1400 Epiph. (Turnb. 1843) 743 Grct 
axes, .full scharpe bytond. 1S35 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
35 fhe fedderit flanis .. Outthrow thair birneis bait. 1598 
Shaks. Merry If’, n. i. 136, I hauc a Sword: and it shall 
bite vpon my necessilie. 1842 Macaulay Battle Lake 
Reg. viii, Camerium knows how deeply The sword of Aldus 
bites. 

f c. Const, in, into , to, of on, upon. Obs. 
c 1205 Lay. 7513 Pel swerd in bat. e 1340 Caw. <y Gr. Knt. 
426 pe bit of pc broun slel bot on pe grouiidc. ri386 
Chaucer Knts. T. 1776 'I’he jelotis strokes on here hclnics 
byte. c 1430i.Vyr, Tryarn. 1221 To hys hertc hys spere can 
byte. 1596 Spenser F. (?. ii. v. 7 There the steel stayd not, 
but inly bate Deepc in his flesh. 1634 Malory's Arthur 
(i8i6j H ’ 2 55 1 here would no sword bite on him, no more 
than upon a gad of steel. 

9 . trails, and intr. To cause a sharp smarting 
pain (to): as a sharp stroke, a blister, caustic, etc. 

c 1325 A. R A Hit, p, C. 373 Ileter hayrez pay bent pat 
asperly bited. 1377 Lancl. P. I't. Ik xx. 359 Fro lenten to 
lenten lie lat hise piastres bite. <1485 Digby Myst. 11882' 
735 'I‘hys hard balys on pi bottokkys xall byte! 1594 

Lv ly Moth. Bomb. 1. i. 73 These medccincs bite hot on great 
mischiefes. 1637 Rlthkrfokh Lett. Ixxxiv. 1 .215 Our crosses 
would not bite upon us if we were heavenly-minded, 
b. To make (the mouth, throat, etc.) smart. 

I 55 3 Ulloet, Bite as . . ginger and peper the tongc. 
1580 Baret A lv. B 731 This mater biteth me by the 
stoinacke. 1803 R. Dallas /list. Maroons 1 . iv. 02 Offer¬ 
ing a. .man. .his choice of wine or rum. .he chose the latter, 
with this answer: * Oh ! Sir, any thing that bites the throat.’ 
t c. intr. To have a ‘ nip 1 ; to taste of. Obs. 
1713 Land. Countr. Brew. 1.(1742) 47 It make» the Ale 
bite of the Vcast. 

10 . trans. and absol. To affect painfully or injuri¬ 
ously with intense cold. Cl. frost-bitten. 

1552 HuLOKt, Bite, as frost biteth the grasse. 1553 Kden 
I rent. A eiv hid. 19 Thei are nether bytten with colde in 
winter nor burnt with heate in somcr. 1600 Shaks. A. I . A. 
11. vii. 186 Freize, freize, thou bitter skic that dust not bight 
so nigh as benefitts forgot. 1609 Dkkker Guts Horn bk. 
Wks. 1884-5 II. 2x9 Vnlesse that Free/eland Currc, cold 
winter, offer to hitc thee. 1866 Tennyson IVindon*, Frost 
is here And has bitten the heel of the going year. 

11 . trans. and intr. To corrode, or cat Into, as a 
strong acid or other chemical agent ; to act upon 
chemically as a mordant. 

1623 Ravine Thcat . Hon. 11. mu. 236 An Antique inscrip¬ 
tion, nut bitten and wome with age. 1677 Moxon Mcch. 
ExercAijotf 242 Being washed three or four times, it Bites 
or Eats not, but dries quickly. 1684 T. Burnet T/t. Earth 
II.44 And stony mountains, which no fire can bite upon. 
1822 l.MisoN.Sr. Sf Art II. 428 Those lines which are not in¬ 
tended to be bit any deeper must now be stopped up. 1875 
Ure Diet. Arts II. 286 The sal-ammoniac, .has the peculiar 
property of causing the aqua-fortis to bite more directly 
downwards. 1879 Cassell's Tcchn. Ednc IV. 299/2 The 
workman immerses the articles .. in this solution, until the 
acid no longer ‘ bites ’ the inctal. 

b. To bite in in Engraving: to cat out the lines 
of an etching on metal with an acid. 

1821 Craig Led. Drawing vii. 401 The cracks, .when hit 
in, form.. the grain of the work. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 11 . 
283 Diirer’s etching appears to have been bitten in, or cor¬ 
roded with the acid at once. 
c reft, {fig.) 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. II. xxix. 238 A man whose 
slight relations with her had..bitten themselves into the 
most permanent layers of feeling. 

12 . trans. and intr. Used to express the proper 
or improper action of various tools, implements, 
and parts of mechanism, in gripping or taking hold, 
either by nenetrating or by friction, a. Of a 
plough: To run too deeply into the ground, 
b. Of a file, saw, etc.: To make an impression 
upon (the substance), c. Of an anchor: To enter 
and lake hold of the bottom, d. Of the wheels of 
a locomotive and otherparts ofmachinery depending 
for their effectiveness upon friction : To ‘ grip ’ the 
rails or surface, e. Of a skate on the ice. 

1523 Fn zherb. ffttsb. § 4 A reste balkc is where the plough 
byteth at the poynte of the culture and share, and cutleth 
not the ground clcane to the forowe. 1635 Swan Spec. M. 
vi. (16431 2 9* Of such hardnesse that the file can scarcely 
bite it. 1762 tr. Dnhamel's Hnsb. 1. ix. <cd. 2) 49 If the 
share is apt to bite, or run too deep into the ground. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Jfarine (1789k To bite, to hold fast in the 
ground; expressed of the anchor. 1849 J. R. Jackson 
Mm. ff Uses xxvi. 308 So hard that a steel tool will hardly 
bite upon it. 1864 Daily Tel. 23 Dec., The engines did not 
bite, owing to the ' greasiness * of the metals. 1883 Har¬ 
per's Mag. Jan. 192 His anchor biting in the golden saod. 


1884 :Sunday Mag. May 307/1 I'he oil prevented the 
driving-wheels from * biting.’ 
f. Typogr. (see qnot.) 

*824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 521 He examines whether the 
frisket bites; that is, whether it keeps off the impression 
from any part of the pages. 1882 f'rint. Times 15 Feb. 36/1. 

13 . fig. {trans. and intr.) To take hold of (the 
mind, etc.), seize, impress, come home to. arch. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 356 ] 7 y prayer may his pyte byte 
>S 3 2 I; RITII Mirror (1829) 273. I will allege another text of 
the wise man, which shall .. bite them better. 1535 Jove 
Apol. i iud . 18 This reason did so byght Tindal and stoke 
so fast upon him. 1642 Rogers Xaatnan 198 That worship 
which bites not the spirit, is most specious to the eye. 1627 
tr. Bacons Li/e $ Death (16511 24 Those thoughts, which 
seeing they are severed from the affairs of the world, bite 
not. 1864 Macm. Mag. Oct. 467 Speaking of Algebra, in 
comparison with..Geometry, he [Chalmers] said..he could 
not take to it, for he could not make it bite like the oilier. 

114 . To speak sharply or injuriously against: 
to calumniate (cf. backbite); to car]) at. * intr. To 
find fault sharply or severely, speak bitterly, jibe. 

1330 R. Brunnk C/tron. 335 Here now (>e grete despite .. 
pat to per hak, gan bile of Scotloml pe clergie. 1586 T. Ik 
La Primand. hr. Acad. To Rdr., Seeking out what to bite 
at, and to reprehend in other mens works. 1605 Verstec.an 
Dec. tntett. 11628) Pref. Verges, If Enuie bite what thou 
ha>i here set fourth. 1683 J. Barnard Li/e Iteylyn 40 It 
does not become any Son of the Church, .to bite and snarl 
at the Name of Protestant. 

15 . trans. {coi/oy.) To deceive, to overreach, 
‘take in.’ Now only in passive. Cf. Bite sb. 9. 

1709 Steele Tatter No. 12 He has bit you fairly enough, 
1732 PofF. F.p. Bathurst 14^ The judge shall job, the Bishop 
bite the town. 1798 W. Hutton Auiobiog. 31 1 he work- 
men saw my ignorance, and bit me as they pleaded, a 1847 
Mrs. Sherwood Lady 0/Manor V. xxxii. 3^0 Both parties 
had been in some degree bitten in the reciprocal attempt to 
deceive each other. 1852 Thacker \y Esmond in. iii. 340 
Miss Beatrix was quite bit as the phrase of that day was*. 
Mod. phrase. ‘The biter bit.’ 

16 . Phrases, t To bite upon the bridle: to champ 
the bit like a restless horse, to wait impatiently. 
7 o bite the dust, ground , sand, etc.: to fall in 
death, to die. 7 'o bite the lip. or (obs.) upon 
the lips : to press the lip between the teeth, in 
order to restrain the expression of anger or mirth. 
+ To bite ones tongue: to hold it between the teeth 
so as to repress speech (cf. ‘to hold one’s tongue 1 ), 
t 7 o bite the thumb at: ‘to threaten or defie by 
putting the thumbe nnile into the mouth, and with 
a ierke (from the upper teeth) make it to knack,’ 
v CoToB. s.v. Pique) \ to give the ‘ fico,’ to insult, 
f Yb bite the teeth : to gnash or grind them. 7 'o 
bite one s ear or one by the car , i. e. as a sign of 
fondness, to caress fondly. 

1514 Barclay tyt. A- Vplondyshm. (1847)41 These cour¬ 
tiers, .Smelling those dishes, they bite upon the ‘‘bridle. 
1600 Abe. Abbot Exp. Jonah 342 Bile upon the bridle, thru 
.lie may he wiser afterward. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1. 11. 35 
May his fellow warriors..Fall round him to the earth and 
bile the v dust. a 1771 Gray Poems, Ode viii, Soon a King 
shall bite the ^ground. 1813 Byron Giaour x.xii. The fore¬ 
most Tartar bites the ground ! 1330 R. Brunni- Chron. 155 

Philip bote on his ‘lippe. 1362 Langl. P. Pt. Ik v. 84 His 
body was to-bolle for wratthe pat he bote his lippes. 1475 
Caxton Jason (1477* 52 He frowned ..and bote on his 
lippe. 1613 Shaks. Hen. 1/ft, 111. ii. 113 He bites liis lip, 
and starts, Stops on a sodaine. 1820 Keats Isabella wii. 
And many times they bit their lips alone. 1718 Poee Iliad \. 
51 F irst Odius falls, and bites the bloody ‘sand. 1592 Shaks. 
Rotn. Sf Jut. 1. i. 58 No, sir, I do not bite my 'Thumbe at 
you sir: but I bite my Thumbe sir. 1593 — 7 Hen. / V, r. 
1. 230 So Vorke must sit, and fret, and bite Ris ‘tongue, 1535 
C'overdale Lament, ii. 16 Thine enemies..bytinge their 
‘teth sayengc : let vs deuoure. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <y Jut. 
H. iv. 81, I will hitc (hce by the *eare for that iest. 1610 
lk Jonson Aleh. 11. iii, Slave, I could bite thine Ear. 1611 
Cotgr., Mordre t'oreiltc a, as much as jtutter on caresscr 
mignonnement, wherein the biting ofth' ‘eare is, with some, 
an vsuall Action. 

Bite (bait), sb. Also 5 byte. [f. Bitk Taking 
the place of Bit sb. 1 and in several of their 
original and more literal senses, first in 15th c. in 
sense 1, and at various later dates in the other 
senses. (As Bit was earlier spelt bite, with short 
^ it is not possible always to distinguish the two 
words, at the period when bite was coming in. x ] 

1 . The act or action of cutting, piercing, or 
wounding, with the teeth ; also fig. 

1499 Proitip. Pam'. (Pynson>, Byte, morsns. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 150 A Byte, morsns , rictus. 1697 Drvden Virg. 
Georg, n. 522 Their venom'd ]\rtc\duriqueveneriumDentls]. 
*735 Pope Prol. Sat. 106 Of all mad creatures.. It is the 
slaver kills, and not the bite. 1799 Southey KingCrocod. it, 
King Crocodile, .show'd his teeth, but he miss'd his bite. 
Mod. Prorvb. His bark is worse than his bite. 

b. The keen cutting effect of a harsh wind. 

i88x Daily Tel. 28 Jan., A thin scattering of sleet in the 

air which gave a peculiar edge to the bite of the wind. 

c. The action of a machine indenting metal, etc. 
1876 E. Clark Japan 192 Stamping machines.. closed 

upon each of them [blank coins) with a ‘ bite.’ 

d. The corrosive action of acid upon the metal 
plate in etching. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts 11. 286 If .. the engraver finds that 
the acid has acted as he wishes, he has secured what is 
technically termed ‘a good bite.' 

c. A downward jerk of a horse’s head. 

Ill - 2 
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1861 Whvte- Melville Market llarb . xii. fed. 12) 98 
1 Hold up, you brute,’ he added, as Hotspur made an egre¬ 
gious ‘ bite,' that nearly landed him on his nose. 

2 . The biting of food or victuals ; concr . food to 
cat; chiefly in the phrase bite and sup. 

1361 J. Heywood Frov. g Epigr.( 1867)34 One peny.. 
That cuer might either make me bite or sup. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. vi, There’s puir distressed whigs enow about the 
country will be glad to do that for a bite and a soup : 1861 
Miss Braddon Trail Serf. vi. vi. 301 He had Iain con* 
cealed for fourteen days without either bite or sup. 

b. The biting of grass ; herbage to bite. 

*765 Tucker LI. Nat. I. 618 Little seeds, each whereof 
cannot throw up herbage enough to make a bite for a sheep. 
x 799 J- Robertson Agric. Perth 302 It.. gives sheep a good 
bite early in the season. 1834 Brit . llusb. I. viii. 216 They 
are then a^ain turned out as soon as there is a bite of grass 
in the spring. 1881 Daily Net vs 4 June 5/5 Grass lands 
were terribly backward; there was little bite for cattle. 

3 . Angling. The seizure of the bait by a fish. 

1653 Walton Angler 169, I have knownc a very good 

Fisher angle .. for three or four dayes together for a River 
Carp, and not have a bite. 1836 Marryat Mulsh. Easy vi, 

I have another bite, .ah ! he’s off again. 1863 Burton Bk. 
Hunter 102 The chance of these excites him, like the 
angler's bites and rises, and gives its zest to the pursuit. 

4 . A piece bitten off (usually to eat); a mouthful. 

1535 Stewart Cron. .S 'cot. 111 . 476 To mak him remeid, 

Or him support with ane byte of gra breid. 1784 Mrs. A. 
Adams Lett (1848) 203 Although he longs for a morsel, he 
has not yet agreed for a single bite, a 1817 Ballad 1 Susan 
Pye ’ xx. ibid. tfzfa Tell him to send one bite of bread. 
1827 Scott Two Drovers Take it all, man—take it alt— 
never make two bites of a cherry. 

f 5 . Thieves' slang. Cash, money. Obs. Cf. 
Bit sb.- 8 a. 

1532 Dice Play (1850! 30 So proud .. because he hath 
gotten a new chain, .and some store of byte. 1392 Greene 
De/. Conny-iatch. Wks. 1881-3 XI. 44 Some., would venter 
all the byte in their boung at dice. 

6. A wound made with the teeth. 

1736 Bailey, Bite , an hurt made by the teeth. 1766 
Goldsm. Elegy Mad Dog, The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died. 1830 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Worn. 160 Thereto [her breast] she pointed with a laugh, 
Showing the aspick's bite. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 400/ 1 
The bite of a rabid animal generally heals up like that of a 
healthy one. _ 

7 . The grip or hold of an edge surface in various 
mechanical contrivances. Also fig. 

1865 Masson Rcc. Brit. Philos, iii. 176 His system, .may 
have lost its bite upon the British mind. Mod. In wet 
weather sand is sprinkled under the wheels of a locomotive 
to increase their bile upon the rails. 

8. Typogr. A blank left in printing through the 
accidental covering of a portion of the ‘ forme ’ by 
the frisket. 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exere. in Savage Diet. Print, s.v. 
Bite, If the frisket is not sufficiently cut away, but covers 
some part of the form, so that it prints on the frisket, it is 
called a bite. 1882 Blades Ca rton 130 In ‘Speculum Vita; 
Christ i' we actually find ‘a bite,’ half of the bottom line re¬ 
maining imprinted. 

+ 9 . slang. An imposition, a deception ; what is 
now called a * sell ’; passing from the notion of 
playful imposition or hoax, to that of swindle or 
fraud. Obs. (Cf. Biter, 2.) 

1711 .Steele Sped. No. 156 ?2 It was a common Bite 
with him, to lay Suspicions that he was favoured by a 
Lady’s Enemy. 1726 Amherst Tcrrse Fil. ix. 43 Sharpers 
would not frequent gaming-tables, if the men of fortune 
knew the bite. 1755 M. M asters Lett . g Poems 260 What 
the witlings term'd Bite in the Spectator’s time is now 
call’d Humbug. 1815 Scott Guy M. iii, What were then 
called bites and bains, since denominated hoaxes ajid quizzes. 
i860 Sat. Rev. 14 Apr. 475/2 That form of practical joking 
which in the time of 1 The Spectator,’ was known as a bite 
..in the popular slang of the day, is designated ‘a sell.’ 
b. A sharper, a swindler : see also quot. 1846. 
1742 Fielding Miss Lucy (1762) 176 Is this wench an 
idiot, or a bite? marry me, with a pox 1 a 1787 S. Je.nyns 
in Dodsley III. 169 The fool would fain be thought a bite. 
1846 Brackenridgk Mod. Chiv. 21 The jockeys suspected 
that the horse was what they call a bite, that under the 
appearance of leanness and stiffness, was concealed some 
hidden quality of swiftness. 

10 . slang, A nickname for a Yorkshireman. 
(Origin disputed; see Daily Nexus 11 Sept. 1883; 
Yorksh. Post 9 Jan. 18S4.) 

1883 Daily News 4 Sept. 5/6 The great and puissant race 
known indifferently as ‘ tykes’ or 1 bites,’ 

11 . Comb, bite-beast ( nonce-wd .), a beast that 
bites ; bite-free a., free from, or not liable to, 
bites ; Biteless a., that does not bite, unbiting. 

1730 Southall Bugs 30 They will no longer think them¬ 
selves bite-free. 1850 Blackie Asschylus 1 . 163 A torpedo, 
that with biteless touch Strikes numb who handles. 1877 
Browning Agamem., Calling her the hateful bite-beast. 
1884 Century Mag. XXVI 1 . 780 Speechless and biteless. 

Biteable, bitable (bei tab’l), a. rare. [f. 
Bite v. + -able.] That may be bitten. 

1483 Cat it. Aug l, 33/r Biteabylle, tnorsalis. 

Biteach, -teche, var. ’of Bkteach v , Obs. 
t Bi tel, a. Obs. [ME., prob. representing an 
OE. *bitol * mordacious,’ f. bitan to Bite ; cf. etol, 
drineol, etc.] Biting, cutting with a sharp edge. 

T1200 Ormin 10073 bitell wraechess axe. U1205 

Lay. 19503 Mid bitele stelen 

Bitel(e, -le, -yl, obs. forms of Beetle, Betell. 
Bitemporal (baite-mporal), a. [f. Bi- prcfl 1 


5 4-Temporal, i.tempora (sb. pi.) temples.] Join¬ 
ing the two temporal bones. 

1857 Bullock Cazcaux‘ Midwit\ 221 The transverse 
diameters are two .. the Bi-parictaf, and the Bi-lemporal. 

Biten, -teon, variants of Betee v. Obs. 

Biter (barter). [f. Bite v. 4**erL] 

1 . One who or that which bites. (See the vb.) 

c 1300 Names of Hare in Ret. Ant. 1 .133 The hare. .The 
gras-bitere, the goibert. 1496 Bk. St. A loans, Fysshynge 28 
A stately fysshe .. a slronge byter. 1^94 Carew Tasso 
(1881)42 A biter at the backc, of such quaint wayes As when 
he carpcih most, he seemes to prayse. 1607 T opsell Four-/. 
Beasts 445 Otters are most accomplished biters. 1696 j. 
Edwards Exist. Prov. God 11. 22 These biters, these cut¬ 
ters, are made with a very acute edge. 1870 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. vii. 15 This biter who has bitten himself. 

2 . spec. A deceiver; one who amuses himself at 
another’s expense; a sharper. (Obs. exc. in ‘the 
biter bit/ a traditional quotation.) 

1680 Cotton Com pi. Gamester 333 Shoals of huflV, hec¬ 
tors, *etters, gilts, pads, biters, etc.. .may all pass under the 
general appellation of rooks. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 47 
t 8 An ingenious Tribe of Men.. who are for making April 
Fools every Day in the Year. These Gentlemen are com¬ 
monly distinguished by the name of Biters. 1712 Steele 
ibid. No. 504 § 3 A Biter is one who thinks you a Fool, be¬ 
cause you do not think him a Knave. 1812 Combe.'D r. 
Syntax) Picturesque xix, To think we have so little wit, As 
by such biters to be bit. 1885 lHastr. Loud. Notes 14 Nov. 
492 '2 An excellent instance of ’ the biter bit ’ was furnished. 

Biter, obs. form of Bittek. 

Biternate a. [f. Bi- pref- 3 + 

Tehnate.] Doubly or subordinated)’ ternatc ; see 
quot. 1870. Hence Biternately adv. 

1794 Martvn Rousseau's Pot. xxi. 304. 1870 Bentley Boi. 
106 If the common petiole divides at its apex into 3 partial 
ones, each of which bears 3 leaflets, the leaf is termed bi¬ 
ternate. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 167 leaves biternately 
pinnate. 

t Bite-slieep. Obs. Forms: 6 bitesheepe, 
bytcschicp, 7 bite-shappe, 6 7 bite-sheep, [f. 
Bite v. 4- Sheep so. Cf. Ger. beiszse/iaf, beischaf.] 
A once-favourite pun upon bishop, as if^Onewho 
bites the sheep which he ought to feed. Also atlrib. 

1553 87 Foxe A. 4- . 1 /. 11 . 466 Ye are become rather bite- 
r-heeps than true bishops, c 1575 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 
Dalycli* 11 . 313 Then to the court this craflie lown, To be 
a byteschiep maid him boun. 1683 J. Barnard Li/e Heylyn 
184 Your Bishops are bitc-Shecp, Your Deans are Dunces. 

T Bithexche, v. Obs. I be-, bipeccan. Pa. t. 

1 -pcahte, 3 -pehtc, -pechte, -pahtc. [Com. 
WGer.: OK. bip$cc(e an - OS. bithekkjan, OFris. 
bithekka. bidekka, OI 1 G. bidecchan (MHG. and 
mod.G. bedeckcn ; f. bi- , Be* 4 * OTeut. *pakjan 
(ON. pekja, OK. P{cc{c an to cover, Thetch.] 
trans. To cover over; to bedeck. 

1 1000 Guthlai. 1255 pystrum bipeahte. c 1205 Lav. 19216 
Al mid padle bj-prcht U 1250 bi-J>ehie]. Ibid. 22338 ArSnrcs 
men weoren mid wepnen al bi-pehte. 

Bitheism (baijff’iz’m). rare. [f. Bi- prefl- II 
4-Theism.] A recognition of two deities (i.e. a 
good and an evil). 

1884 L. Tolu:mache Stows 0/S tumid. 83 note , At bot¬ 
tom, every such system is Bithcisftl. 

Bi think, bithoght, etc.: see Bethink, etc. 
t Bithre’t(t, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. bi-, Be* 4 * 
MK. threten to Threat.] Menaced, threatened. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10102 Wit thrill fas bi-thrett. 

+ Bithri*ng, v. Obs. Only in pa pplc.: 1-3 be-, 
biprungon, 3 bipronge n. [OK. bepringan , f. 
bi-. Be* 1 + pringan to Throng; cf. MUG. bc- 
dringenl) trails. To throng about, to press hard. 
Also fig. 

c 1000 Elate i243(Gr.) Ic was. .bysgum beprungen. c 1200 
Ormin 14825 Wipp waundrap biprungenn. c 1205 Lav. 
0435 P^r binnen wes Aruiragus a:rmlichc biprungen [1250 
bipri ngek 

t Bithynch, bet hunch, v. Obs. [f. bi-, Be- 

2 4- pit lichen, OK. pyncan, Think v.- Cf. Gcr. 
bediinkt.] impers. To seem right or good. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 346 Sutn lutel liwat he mei leggen on pe 
}if him so bifiuncheo. 

Biticle, obs. form of Binnacle. 
t Biti'ght, pa. pple. Obs. rare. In 3 bitijt, 
bituht. [Cf. Betee, Tight.] Clad, attired. 

a 1250 Chvl g Night. 1013 Hi gop bituht [MS. Col. biti^tj 
mid ru^e felle. 

Bitime, -s, var. of Bktjmk, Betimes. 

Biting (bai tiq), vbl. sb. [f. Bite v. 4- -ing L] 
1 . The action of the vb. Bite in its various senses. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 33 A per [in belle] is waning and grant¬ 
ing..and feonda bitinga. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 37 Bytynge, 
morsnra. 1534 l.D. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) 
Eviii, It is like the bitynge of a madde dogge. 1577 tr, 
Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 48 The enuenomed bytinges of 
the Serpents. 1867 F. Francis Angling u. (1880) 70 The 
fish begin to slacken in their biting. 

b. Jig 

1382 Wyclip Isa. Prol. 224 Opene to the bitingus of manve 
men- 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxvi. (1495) 136 By 
the sharpenes and bytynge iherof ache bredyth in the 
synewe of felynge. <1440 IIylton Scala Per/. (\V. de \Y. 
149411. xxxiv, Bityng of conscience, 1627 J. Doughty Serm. 
(1028) 17 Hence those bitings and censures against others. 

+ 2 . The wound made by a bite ; the part bitten. 
1527 Andrew Brunstoyke's Distylt. Waters Cjv, Cloutcs 
wet therin and layd upon the bytynge. 1607 TorsELL 


Serpents 788 Spiders applycd and laid upon their own 
hitings .. do heal and help those hurts. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 192 The same it will effect on the bitings 
or stingings of Snakes, .and on the bitings of mad Dogs. 

3 . Biting in (cf. Bite v. i i b). 

1821 Craig Led. Drawing vii. 390 The corroding with 
the aquafortis is also called biting in. 1822 Imison Sc. y 
Art 11 . 428 The biting-in of the plate is the most uncertain 
part of the process. 

Bi'ting, ppl. a. [f. Bite v. 4- -ing*.] 

1 . That bites (in the various senses of the vb.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5954 Ilungre flees, sare bitand. 1483 
Cat It. Angl. 33 Bytynge, mo rdens, mordax. 1607 Hieron 
IVks. I.234 A sharpe axe, which hath a byting edge. 1607 
Totsell Four-/. Beasts 445 It hath very sharp teeth, ana 
is a very biting Beast. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 114 The 
bitingest and tighten screw in London. 

2 . That causes pain or smart; keen, pungent. 

1340 Ayenb. 143 pet zed o mostard is wel smal. .hit is we! 

strung and wel bituide. 1552 Huloet, Bytynge. .asgynger 
or Peper. 1579 K. K. in Stenser's Shepk. Cal. Feb. 231 
The byting frost nipt his stalke dead. 1802 Southey Tha * 
laba x. vi, Louder grows the biting wind. 1843 Dickens 
Christrn. Carol i. 12 It was cold, bleak, biting weather, 
b. In names of plants: Acrid, hot, pungent. 

1597 Geraku Herbal u. cccxxvii. 890 White Clematis or 
Biting Periwinkle. 1861 Miss Pratt Flotver. PI. II 324 
The lilting Stonecrop. 

3 . That wounds the mind or feelings; stinging, 
caustic ; bitter, painful. 

c 1374 Chaucek Boeth. lit. vii. 79 Of whiche children how 
bitynge is euery condicioun. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 105 pei are 
. glosandist flaterars & bitandist baebitars. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry lt’\ v. v. 178 To repay that money will be a biting 
affliction. 1611 Rich Honest. Age (1844)^29 They will say 
wee are too bitter, too byting, too satirical). 1711 Swift 
Lett. 1767' III. 187, I writ him lately a biting letter. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones 1, xiii, So biting a calamity. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Ceng. (1876* 11 . vii. 129 Full of the insolent 
and biting wit of their nation. 1872 Black Adz*. Phaeton 
xii 171 Casting about for some biting epigram. 

Bi tingly, adv. [f. prec. 4- *ly-.] In a biting 
manner; bitterly, sorely; caustically, acridly; 
keenly, penctratingly. 

C 1374 Chaucf.R Boeth. 11. vii. 59 pat uper nian answered[e] 
a^ein ful bityngly. ,562 Jewel Apol. Ch. Eng. iv. vi.(x84$* 
74 To utter these things more bitterly, and bitingly, than it 
becometh divines to do. 1673 IIickefingill Greg. Greyb. 
302 With teeth bitingly set. 1705 — Priest-cr iv. (1721) 
211 To be bitingly wise a*> Serpents. 1873 Geikie Gt. Ice 
Age xxx. 427 Every wind .. is oitingly cola. 

Bitle, obs. form of Beetle. 

Bitless (bi ties), [f. Bit sb. 1 8 + -less.] Not 
having a bit. 

1605 Sylvester Du Barlas(i6z\) 102 The. .bit-less Horse 
I ride. 1859 Blaekiv. Mag. Sept. 270/1 With his bitless 
halter. Ibid. 271/1 The Anazeh, bitless, and almost reinless. 

t Bi'tling, [f. Bit sb.- 4- dim. -ling.] A very 
small bit, a parlicle. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk, g Sclv. 56 The cleavesom bitlings 
of Ixxly. .can never make up an Immensity. 

Bitogen,-3e(n,-wen, pa. pple.of Betee v. Obs. 
Bitok, Bitoken: see Betake, Betoken. 
t Bitop, a. Obs. rare~ l . [f. Bi - p ref2 + Top.] 
With two tops. 

1681 Cot ton Poet. II * ks. (1765) 338 She took a greater Leap, 
against her Will, Than Pegasus from t’other Bi-lop Hill 

Bitorn, -tourne, obs. forms of Beturk. 
t Biton‘ght,/<L///£. Obs. rare. [Cf. Bitight.] 
Attireel, arrayed. 

01314 Guy Warto. (1840) 232 With armes the maiden him 
had bitought. 

Bitour(e, obs. form of Bittern. 

Bitraie, -traise, -trap, etc.: see Be-. 

Bi-tri- (b 3 i|tr 3 i),//v/ r . compounded of Bi- pref- 
and Tri-, expressing a possibility of either a double 
or triple degree of the conformation specified ; as 
in bitripartite, divided into two or three parts, 
bitripinnatifid, bitriseptate, etc. 

1845 Lindlev Sch. Bet. >v. (1858) 28 Leaves tripartite, or 
bi-tripartite. 1851 Richardson Gcol. (1855) 182 Leaves bi* 
Iripinnatifid. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora (1878) 490. 1871 

M. Cooke Fungi (1874) 40 The spores are bi-triseptale. 

t BitrU’fle, ^* Obs. rarc~ x . [MK., f. bi-, Be- 
4 4- trufen to Trifle.] trans. To befool, delude. 

c 1225 Ancr. R. 106 peos ant oSre truflcs bet he bitrufleS 
monie men nude. 

t Bitru m, v. Obs. Forms: 1 betrymian, 1 
betremien, 3 bitrum(i)en («). [I.atc OK. be¬ 
trymian, f. Be- 1 4 -*trymian, earlier trymman to 
strengthen, fortify, f. trum firm, strong. Cf. the 
earlier OK. ymb-trymman, ymb-trymian. The 
sense passed from that of * fortify all round ’ to 
that of ‘ surround ’ simply, and ' beset, besiege.’] 
trans. To surround, beset. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 43 pine fynd pe betrymiap. 
Ibid. xxi. 20 ponne ge geseo 3 hicrusalein mid here betry- 
medc [Hatton betremed], a 1225 St. Marker. 6 Helle 
houudes. .habbed bitrumet me. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 1659 A 
burh, .al abuten bitrumet wi 5 a deorewur 3 e wal, 

Bitt, usually in pi. bitts (bits). Ncmt. Also 6 
beetes, 7-9 bite, [Derivation uncertain: some 
form of the w-ord is now found in most Kuropean 
languages, but its history is not clear in any: in 
Fr. bitle, Sp. bi/a. It. bit/a ; cf. med.L. bit us a 
whipping-post, 1 lignum quo vincti flagellanttir ’ 
Erfurt Gloss. In Sw. beting, Da. beding ; LG. and 
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Du. beting, Ger. bating (perh. from Sw.) 4 bills’; 
with which cf. OK. kiting, beting * a cable, a rope, 
anything that holds or restrains.* Cf, also ON. 
biti 4 a cross-beam in a house or ship, transtnim ,* 
according to Vigfusson, the same word as biti bit, 
mouthful = OK. bita. Bit sbf 
(Franck concludes that the word is of Teutonic origin, 
and from the root of bttan to bite.)] 

One of the strong posts firmly fastened in pairs 
iu the deck or decks of a ship, for fastening cables, 
belaying ropes, etc.; generally used in the plural. 
The chief pair, the riding bitts, are used for fasten¬ 
ing the cable while the ship rides at anchor; others 
arc the topsail-sheet bitts , carrick-bitts, wind-lass 
bitts, etc. Also attrib., as bill-head, -pin. 

*593 P* Nichols Drake Revived in Arb. Garner Y. 509 
Two or three yonkers, which were found afore the beete*. 
1612 Woodall Sure. Mate Wks. (165^1398 A Cable ns it 
was running out of the bits of the snip (as the Sea-men 
lerme it). 1627 Cai*t. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 10 The 
Hits are two great pceces of timber, and the Crospeece 
goeth thorow them. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789*, 
Tour-et-choquc, a wealher-bit of the cable, or a turn and 
half-turn about the bits. 1836 Markvat Mulsh. Easy ix, 
Jack stood..not far from the main bitts. C1850 Rmliut. 
Alavig. (Wealc) 07 Bitts..\i consists of two upright pieces 
uf oak, called Bitt-Pins , when the bilts arc large, or of 
knees, when the bitts are small, with a cross-piece fastened 
horizontally near the head ot them. 1869 Sir E. Reed 
Shipbuild. xv. 276 To keep the bitt in its proper position. 

Bitt (bit), v. [f. prec.] 

irons. To coil or fasten (a cable' upon the bitts. 
1769 [see Hitting vbl. sH. ] 1833 Marry at P. Simple xv, 
See it [the Cable] double bitted. *840 R. Dana Bcf. Mast x. 
24 The chain is then passed round the windlass, and bitted, 
b. Sailor s slang. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple iii, Come, Mr. Hottlegreen, 
rouse and hitt. 1836 — Midsh. Easy (1863* 130 ‘Come, 
Easy, you are not on board now. Rouse and bitt.’ 
Bittacle, obs. form of Binnacle. 

Bittayne, obs. form of Betony. 

Bitted (bi-ted),///. a. [f. Bit sb.i + -el>~.] Bur¬ 
nished with or having a bit. 

c 1420 Pa Had. on Ilusb. 1. 1162 And double biteil axes for 
thees thornes. 0615 Chapman Odyss. x.xi. 8 The key, 
bright, brazen, bitted passing curiously. 

Bitten (bi*t*n), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Bite vi] 

1 . Cut into, pierced, or wounded with the teeth. 
1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. iv. 64 Youths that .. fight for 

bitten Apples. 1780 J. ODonnel in Med. Commun. II. 
290 His face on the bitten side was. .swelled. 

2 . fig. Infected, seized with a mania. 

1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, <y B. II. vii. 89 Readers not 
bitten with the love of verse. 1873 Mokley Rousseau 11 . 
186 Readers of the Social Contract, and. .bitten by its dog¬ 
matic temper. 

3 . Often combined with instrumental sbs., as 
frost-, hunger-, vice-bitten {-bit), etc. 

1599 H.C. in Greenham's Wks. To Rdr., The thirstie 
soule .. Or hunger-bit. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 
93 The leaves, .before they are frost-bitten. 1754 Richard¬ 
son Grandison VI. xxvii. 164 A man vice-bitten. 

t 4 . actively. Having bitten, biting. (Used with 
qualifying adverb : cf .fair-spoken.) Obs. rare. 

1616 St RFL. & Markh. Connie. Farm 674 They [Grey¬ 
hounds) are of all dogs the sorest bitten and least ama*ed 
with any crueltie in their encmie. 


Bitter (bi’taj), a. and sbO Forms: 1-4biter, 
1- bitter. (Also 1 bitor, -yr, bittor, 3 Orm. 
bitterr, 3-5 bittir, -ur, 4 byter, 4-5 byttyr, 
4-6 bytter, 5 -ir, -ur, bittyr. Definite 1-4 bitre, 
1-5 bittre.) [Com. Tent.: OK. biter = OS. and 
OIIG. bittar, ON. bitr (MDu., Du., MIIG.,mod.G., 
Sw., Da. bitter), Goth, (with different vowel) 
baitrs ; prob. f. root of bitan to Bite, with the 
original meaning ‘ biting, cutting, sharp,* but 
within the historical period only used of taste, 
and in modern use no longer even 'biting* or 
* acrid ’ in taste : see sense 1.] 

A. adj. 

1 . One of the elementary sensations of taste proper 
(i.e. without any element arising through the 
nerves of touch): obnoxious, irritating, or un¬ 
favourably stimulating to the gustatory nerve; 
disagreeable to the palate ; haviug the character¬ 
istic taste of wormwood, gentian, quinine, bitter 
aloes, soot: the opposite of siveel; causing ‘the 
proper pain of taste ’ (Bain . 

a 1000 Gut lilac (Gr.) 840 pone bitran drync. e 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. i2g Del weter of egipte..[>e wes sur and bitere. 
a 1300 Cursor A/. 6ua Water bitter sum ani brin. c 1400 
Maunuev. viii. 99 A lytillc liroke of Watre, that was wont 
to ben byttre. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. iv. 149 When 1 
was sick, you gauc me bitter pils. 1626 Hacon Sylva § 21 
The Second Iwater will have] more of the 'l ast, as more 
bitter or Riting. 1756 Hurke Subl. <y />. Introd. Wks. I. 100 
All men are agreed to call vinegar sour, honey sweet, and 
aloes bitter. 1868 Rain A lent. 4* Mor. Sc. 1. ii. 38 Taste 
proper comprehends sweet and bitter tastes .. The acrid 
combines the fiery with the bitter. 1884 Cornh. Mag. 628 
Ritter things in nature .. are almost invariably poisonous. 

b. fig. Unpalatable to the mind; unpleasant 
and hard to 1 swallow * or admit. 

1810 Coleridge Friend (1865) x66 Some bitter truths, 
respecting our military arrangements. 


2 . transf. Of anything that has to be ‘tasted ’ or 
endured : Attended by severe pain or suffering ; 
sore to be borne; grievous, painful, full of afflic¬ 
tion. 

971 Blickl. flout. 229 pu me ne *yle on pone bitcrestan 
dea&. ci 205 Lay. 9685 Her heo scule<) ibiden bitterest alre 
balmvcn. c 1340 Cursor At. 4827 (Trin.) For bittur hongur 
pat is bifalle. <*1400 Dcstr. Troy vi. 2502 Soche bargens 
are bytter pat hafe a bare end. 1583 SrAXViiuttST sEneis 
n. (Arb.> 65 Soom Greeks shal find yt bitter, before al wo 
be slaghtred. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxvi, The time of 
separation now approached. It was a bitter moment. 1839 
Tiiirwall Greece VII, 285 For Eurydice she still reserved 
what she thought a bitterer death. 1850 Tknnvson In 
Mem. vi, That loss is common, would not make My own 
less bitter, rather more. 

b. To the bitter end: to the last and direst 
extremity; to death itself. So commonly used : 
but the history is doubtful: sec Bitter sbA 

3 . Hence, of a state: Intensely grievous or full 
of affliction; mournful; pitiable. 

e 1485 Digby Myst. in. 997 Thy* sorow beytterar pan 
ony galle. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. iii. S<> Nor can I vtter all 
our bitter griefe. x6n Riule Job iii. 20 Wherefore is light 
giuen to him that is in mi-a ry, and life vnto the bitter in 
soule? x8i6 Worosw. White Doc 11. 115 Concealing In 
solitude her bitter feeling. 

t b. 4 Sour,* morose, peevish. Obs. 

a 1225 Auer. R, 118 Agein kiltie ancreii Dauid sei 3 |u- 
uers. 

4 . Expressing or betokening intense grief, misery, 
or affliction of spirit. 

c 1230 Halt Me id. 43 Marie Magdalene wi 5 bittre wopes 
bireowse 5 hare guiles, e 1330 Arth. <\ Merl. 1018 11 is 
moder .. swithe bitter ters lete. 1611 Bible Gen. xxvii. 34 
Esau..cried with a great and exceeding bitter cry. 1650 
R. Siaiylton St rada's Low-C. I Carres 11. 29 No com¬ 
plaints were bitterer then the Abbots and Monks. 1853 
Kingsley Hypatia iv. 4 thirsting into bitter tears. 1884 
i title\ ‘The Ritter Cry of Outcast London.' 

+ 5 . Causing pain or suffering; injurious, baleful, 
cruel, severe. Obs. 

a 1000 B emeu If 5377 I )raca. .heals ealne ymbefeiig biteran 
banum. a 1225 .S 7 . Marker. 11 pet balefulle wunii am [fi t 
bittre best, a 1300 Cursor M. 697 pe nedder wa> noght 
bitter. 1330 R. Brinne Chron. 35 He tok bitterc K.strild, 
dukes doubter Orgare. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. iv. ii. 81 
It is a bitter Deputie. 1635 N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 11. 
183 The government of the French was bitter, 
b. of instruments of torture. 

a 1225 Juliana 17 1 beaten wi& bittcre besmen. 1596 
Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. i. 27 Nail'd For our aduantage on the 
bitter Crosse. 

6. Characterized by intense animosity or virulence 
of feeling or action ; virulent. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 25 Onb.*ernde mid p;ere biteran iefeMe 
>377 Langl. P. PI. R. win. 6| for a bitter batuille .. l.yf 
and deth in |*is derknesse her one fordoth her other. 1382 
Wvclif James iii. 14 If han bittir zed, or entry, and 
striujynges ben in ^ourc hertis. 1655 Fuller C/t. Hist. hi. 
44 No medium betwixt not loving and Litter haling. 1737 
Whiston Josephus' Hist. 11. iii. § 1 Sabiuus. .made a bitter 
search after the kings money. 1838 Macaulay in Trevelyan 
Life 11876) 1 . vii. g In politics a bitter partisan. 1848 — 
Hist. Eng. i. 446 The bitter animosity of James, 
b. Const, to, against. 

1382 Wyclik Col. iii. 19 Men, loue }e }ouro wytiea, amt 
nyle ?e be bitter to hem 1 161 z against them]. 1606 Shaks. 
TV. Cr. iv. i. 67 You arc loo bitter to your country¬ 
woman. 1833 I It. M artine au Talc of Tyne i. 20 She had.. 
been bitter against them. 

7 . Of words or the person who utters them): 
Stinging, cutting, harsh, keenly or cruelly reproach¬ 
ful, virulent. 

<*1175 Lamb. Horn. 95 lie ne remde ne of bitere speche 
ncs. c 1200 Ormin 9786 Fulle off bitterr spajehe. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 41 To taxe the common 
abuses and vice of the people in rough and bitter speaches. 
1600 Shaks. A. V. L. lit. v. 69 As fast as she a ns were* thee 
with frowning lookes, ile sauce her with bitter words. 1605 
— Lear 1. iv. 150 A bitter Foole 1 1611 Bible Job xiii. 26 
For thou wrilest bitter things against mee. 1712 Addison 
Sfect. No. 433 p 6 They would reproach a Man in the most 
bittcrTerms. 1828 Carlyle Misc. <18571 1 .124 Faust is no 
longer the same bitter and contemptuous man. 

8. Of wind, cold, etc.: Sharp, keen, cutting, 
severe; hence of the weather : Bitingly cold. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 11. vii. 184 Freize, freize, thou bitter 
skie. 1667 Boyle Orig. FormesiyQual., The Night proving 
very bitter.. I found the Glasse crack’d..by the violence 
of the Frost. 1697 Drydf.n Virg. Georg, nt. 466 To fend 
the bitter Cold. 1796 Morse A/ner . Geog. II. 308 The 
frosts are consequently bitter in winter. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rrro. (1871) 111 . v. ii. 180 A cold bitter drizzling rain. 1875 
M. Pattison Casanbon 255 He caught his death in the boat 
on a bitter Palm Sunday. 

B. quasi-JiM 

1 . That which is bitter; bitterness, lit. and fig. 

a 1000 Elene (Gr.) # 1245 Weorcum fah, synnum asaded, 

sorgum xewaded, bitrum jsebunden. a 1240 Lofsong in 
Lamb. Horn. 215 Euer Lift Oct swete abouht mid twofold of 
bittre. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 99 pat al my breste Rollep * 
for bitter of my gallc. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ti. xxi, A 
little bitter mingled in our Cup, teaves no relish of the 
sweet. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones in. vi, Surfeited with the 
sweets of marriage, or disgusted by its billers. 1830 Tenny¬ 
son Dream Fair Worn. 286 All words .. Failing to give 
the bitter of the sweet. 

2 . A bitter medicinal substance ; now usually in 

pi. Bitters, q.v, 

1711 Swift Lett. (1767) HI. 101, 1 still drink Dr. Radcliffe's 
bitter. 1711 Find. Sachrverell 63 He. .might, .beprovok’d 


to mix a little Ritter with his Wine. Mod. Camomile yields 
a useful bitter. 

C. Comb.: see after the adv. 

Bitter (bi'toj), adv. Forms : 1-4 bitre, bittre, 
bitere, 4 bittcre, byttere, 2- bitter. [OK. bi¬ 
tere, bitre, f. Bitter a. with which it is now identi¬ 
fied in form.] = Bitterly ; arch., poet., and dial. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 195 H it wcorpep pc swipe bitere forgoldcn. 
« 1300 Sarmun xx.wii. in E. E. P. 1186.4 5 pou salt hit rew 
bitter and sore. 1393 Langl. /’. PI. C xvn. 220 'J'lie biter- 
our he shal a-bygge l>ote yf he [welj worche. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. 1. i. 7 Tis hitler cold, And I am sicke al heart. 1721 
Cihber Death. Gallant i. Sp. 63 [A servant says] Lny Lady’s 
bitter young and gamesome.' 1824 Camiuell Wound. 
Hussar , How bitter she wept o’er the victim of war! 1886 
Sievknson Dr. Jckyll viii. 73 [A butler says] ‘This drug is 
wanted bitter bad, sir.’ 

Bitter-, «. and adv. in combination. 

1. adverbial and para synthetic, as bitter-biting 
^biting bitterly', bitter-blessed, hearted, - hear led - 
ness, -pungent, -rinded, -lasted, -H'cff. 

1749 Fielding Tout Jones iv. ii, * Ritter-biting Kuril*. 
1786 Rlrns Daisy iii, The bitler-biling north. 1848 Kings* 
li.v Saint's Trag. 11. xi. 135 The day 1 found the *hitlei - 
Messed cross. 1775 Adair Amer. hid. 277 * Rittcr-hcarlcd 
foes. Ibid. 43 Their woid, which expresses 4 sharp,’ conveys 
the idea of ’ biitcr-lieartedness. 1884 i.rowmng Fcrishtah 
3 Sage-leaf is ^bitter-pungent. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. 
ii. 107 A prickly, biller-rinded stone-frujt. 1850 Mrs. 
Brow ning Poems IL 71 1 !e laughed out hitler-well. 

2 . {adj.) In many names of plants and othei 
prod net ions, some merely denoting a paiticular 
bitter variety of that to which the name is properly 
given, bitter almond, bitter bay, bitter beer, 
bitter oak ; in others specifying a distinct plant 
or substance, as bitter-apple v - bitter -gourd) 
bitter-ash, a West Indian Uee, .S 'imamba c.\celsa ; 
bitter-blain, a name given by the Dutch Creoles 
iu Guiana to I’andellia diffusa Treas. But. ; 
bitter-cress, a book-name for the genus Carda- 
mine, and esp. thesjiecics (*. amura ; bitter-cup, 
a cup made of quassia wood to imj)art some of its 
latter principle to water poured into it ; bitter- 
cucumber or bitter-gourd, the Colocynth (CV- 
t mil its Colocynthus , a plant of the gourd family, 
which furnishes a well-known cathartic drug; 
bittor-dnmson, a West Indian tree, Eimaruba 
ametra; bitter earth, magnesia ; bitter-fitch 
(= bitter-vetch ); bitter herb, the British plant 
Erythrya Centauriuut ; bitter-king, a tree, 
Soulamca amara , of the Eastern Archipelago, ex¬ 
cessively bitter in all its parts; bitter-nut, the 
tSwamp Hickory, Cary a amara. of North America; 
t bitter-salt, obs. name of Epsom salts ; bitter- 
spar, a mineral, a variety of dolomite; Bitter- 
.sweet, q.v.; bitter-vetch, a book-name for species 
of Lathynts and I'icia formerly Orobus ; + bitter- 
weed, obs. name of species of poplar, also, a 
N. American species of wormwood ; bitter-wood, 
the timber of a tropical American genus of trees 
Sylopia, or the trees themselves; bitter-wort, 
species of gentian, esp. the Kell-wort ( G. amarella). 

1632 Massinger City Mad. iv. ii, Quite forget their powders 
And "bitter almond*. 1865 Morn. Star 23 June, He gave the 
bearer half an ounce of powdered colocyntn commonly called 

bitter-apple. 1755 Smollett Quix. <1803' 1 . 98 Crowned 
with garlands of cypress and 'bitter-bay, 1871 M. Collins 
Airy. 4* Alerch. 1 . vi. 161, I supped on. .cold beef and ‘bitter 
beer. 1876 Hari.ev AI at. Med. 675 "Ritter cup* turned out 
of the wood are used as a ready means of furnishing the in¬ 
fusion. 1551 Turner Herbal V iva, ‘Ritter fitches, or hitter 
tare*. 1585 Lloyd Treas.Health G iv, Decoctyon of Liche- 
peasen or ‘bitterfitch. *755 Genii. A fag. XXV. 408 If wc 
plant cucumber* .. near the ‘bitter-gourd, the fruits of the 
first will be as bitter as gall. 1843 Poktlock Geot. 214 
* Ritter spar, cr Brown spar, occurs in small but well-defined 
crystals. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <y A/in. 44 The simples 
are Vineger, Betony .. ‘bitter vetch with Wine. 1878 in 
Britten & Holl. Piant-n. 45 Fir, saugh, and ‘bitterweed. 
1597 Gerard Herbal c. § 4-352 Named in English Felwoort 
Gentian; *Bitterwoort; Raldmoyne, and Baldmoney. 

+ Bi'tter, sb , 2 Obs. [f. Bit sbA+ -erB] One 
who has charge of a 4 bit ’ or fire-bucket; a fireman. 

e 1467 E, E. Gilds 371 That the Ritters be redy when eny 
parylle of fuyre ys. Ibid. 382 That the bitter* be redy with 
nur horses and bitles to brynge water. 

Bi’tter, sb 'A Kant. [f. Bitt + -eu (prob. as in 
header , rounder, cropper, whopper (See quot.) 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. vii. 30 A Bitter is but 
the turne of a Cable about the Bits, and veare it out by 
little and little. And the Ritters end is that part of the 
Cable doth stay within boord. 1630 J. Tavlor Wks. (N.> 
To let fall an anchor, which being done, the tide running 
very strong, brought onr ship to so strong a bitter, that 
the fast which the Portugal* had upon us brake, 1867 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 103 A ship is ‘brought up to a 
bitter’ when the cable is allowed to run out to that stop .. 
When a chain or rope is paid out to the bitter-end, no more 
remains to be let go. 

Hence, perh. bitter end : but ef. Bitter a. 2 b. 

Mod. If he refuse to come to terms, we will fight it out to 
the bitter end. 

Bitter brtaT, v . 1 [ME. bitt{e)re n :—OE. 
biterian,f.biter. Bitter#.; - OVUJ.bittaren, MIIG. 
bittern to be bitter.] 

f 1 . intr. To be or become bitter. (Only in OE.) 





BITUMINATE. 


BITTEBFUL. 

897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Fast. 425 Drette us biteri*c .siu 
hreowsung. . „ . . . . 

2 . trans. To make bitter; fig. to embitter ( obs.). 
t IJ7S Lamb. Horn. 23 A Intel ater bitteretlhl muchele 
swete. a 1225 A/ten R. 308 Uour binges, ^if me benched • • 
muwen makien him to seoruwen, & bittren his hcorte. 
a 1619 Fothf.rby Atheom. 1. xii. § 5 (1622) 132 Men in sad 
taking, bitter’d with affliction. 1622 H. Sydenham Ser/n. 
Sol. 6^.(1637)309 Shall I bitter vevtue, & sweeten vice? 
1713 Lond. <5- Country Brew. 1.(1742) 7 Such hasty Dryings, 
or Scorchings. are also apt to bitter the Malt. 1815 F.iuycl. 
Brit. (ed. 5) IV. 131 This plant l Bog-bean] is used in the 
north of Europe to bitter the ale. 

Bitter bump, var. of Butterbump, bittern, 
t Bi'tterful, a. Obs. [f. Bitter sb. + -ful.] 
Full of bitterness. 

a x<oo Lament. Mary Magd. 53 < Chaucer's Wks.) Re- 
memoryng this bitterfull departing. 1552 Huloet,B ytter. 
ful, or full of bytternes. 1618 Shef>h. Cat. (1656) xlviii, Pilate 
condemned him to the most bitterfull death. 

t Bi'tterhede, biterhede. Obs. [f. Bitter 
+ -hale, -head : of. Da. bitterhed.] = Bitterness. 

1340 Ay cub. 28 pe moup of pe enuious is uol of corsinge 
and of biterhede. 

Brttering, sb. [f. Bitter + -ing 1 .] A pre¬ 
paration used to adulterate beer ; = Bittern sb. 2. 
1864 in Webster. 

Bitterish (butarij), a. Rather or somewhat 
bitter. Hence Bi tterishness sb. 

1605 Tim me Quersit. 11. vii. 141 The bitterish Guaiacum. 
1684 Runyan Pilgr. 11. 194 The Water .. tasted a little Bit¬ 
terish to the Palat, 1849 5 * Tono Cycl. Aunt. «y Fhys. IV. 
858/1 A slightly bitterish sensation is produced. 1702 
Floyf.r in Phi?. Trans. XXI 11 . 1164 Its..taste, which is 
crude and styptic, with a bitterishness in the Seed. 
Bitterly (bi •tajli , adv. [M E. bill crliche, -like, 
OE. biter lice , f. biter , Bitter a. + - lice , -lie he, -ly-.] 

In a bitter manner; with bitterness. (Sec the 
senses of Bitter a.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gos/>. Matt. xxvi. 75 Petrus .. eode ut, and 
weop hiterlice [v. r. bytyrlice]. f>2oo Or.min 9726 KorrJji 
toe Johan wffib hemm Full bitterrli} to madenn. c 1250 
Gen. Ex. 3896 Hem cam wirm-kin among. Sat hem we) 
hitterlike stong. c 1275 Serving Christ 56 in O. E. Mi sc. 92 
H*o ysayh euer blisse bytcrluker ibouht. £1400 Gamclyn 
198 And bigan bitterly his hondcs for to wrynge. c 1440 
ly one I'lor. 1628 A scharpe knyfe ..That hytterly wojde 
byte. 1593 Shaks. Rich. It, 1. iv. 7 The Northeast wind 
Which then grew bitterly against our face. 1611 Him.i-: 
Ruth i. 20 For the Almightie hath dealt very bitterly with 
me. 1709 Addison Tatter'Ho. 152 ? 12 Achilles is not more 
bitterly lamented among us than you. 1847 Ghote Greece 
11. xlv. *1862) IV. 94 Exiles, .bitterly hostile to Athens. 1856 
Froitje Hist. Png. (1858) 1. iii. 265 He complained bitterly 
of the Italians. 1865 Trollope Belton list. xxii. 263 It 
came on to rain bitterly,—a cold piercing February rain. 

Bittern ^bbtain), sbS Forms: a. 4 botor, 
-ur e, 5 botore, -oore, -owro, butturre, -ir, 5-7 
butor, 6 buttour, buttur, -our, buture, 7 bew- 
ter, boter. £. bitoure, biture, 4-5 bi-, bytore, 
betoure, 5 betore, -owre, bytturre, 5-7 bittor, 

6 bi-, bytture, bittardo, bytlire, byter, bytter, 
6-7 bitter, bitour, byttour, 6-8 bittour, 7 byt- 
tur. 7. 6 bittorn, 7 bitturn, -erne, -orne, 7- 
bittern. (Also dial. 7- bitterlmmf , Butter rump.) 
[ME. botor, a. OE. butor, of obscure origin, per¬ 
haps related to rare L. bution-em in same sense. 
(The med.L. butorius , bi tor ins are f. the mod. 
langs.) The Eng. forms in byt-, bit- prob. represent 
Er. it. The Kr. had a fern, bulorde , with which of. 

16th c. Eng. billarde. The final -n in 16th c. bit - 
torn , mod.bittern, is due to some mistaken analogy: 
cf. alder, aldern, elder, eldern, etc. The mod.L. 
zoological name htaurus, is an adaptation of the 
OE. and ME. botor, with a reference to a fanciful 
derivation from bos taunts, taunts being applied 
by Pliny (x. xiii), to a bird that bellows like an ox, 
and the bittern being called taiireau d'etang, 
hoe uf de mar ah , nicer rind, moosochsc, and similar 
names in many langs.] 

A genus of grailalorial birds {Botaurus), nearly 
allied to the herons, but smaller, spec. The species 
B. stellar is, a native of Europe and the adjoining 
parts of the Old World, but now rare in Great 
Britain on account of the disappearance of the 
marshes which it frequents. It is noted for ihe 
* boom ’ which it utters during the breeding season, 
whence its popular names mire-drum, and bull of 
the bog, and the scientific term botaurus (see above). 

a, 0. [r 1000 in Wr.AVulckcr Vac. 131 Bi tori us, pin torus, 
wrenna. (App. some mistake.)] c 1330 A rth. 4* Mert. 3130 
Swannes, pecokes and botors. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 

1 r6 As a Bitore [v, r. bytore t> bitor, betoure] bombleth in the 
My re. 1388 Wycmf Isa. xiii. 22 And bitouris [1382 }el!ende 
foules; Vulg, ulula;; 1611 wild beasts of the islands] schuleii 
answere there, c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 35 To wodcok, 
snype, curlue also, The betore in fere with horn schalle goo. 

1 1430 Lydg, Min. Poe//is (1840) 202 The botoore that etilh 
the greet eel. i486 Bk. St. Alban's Fvj, A Sege of betourU 
a 1529 Skelton Pk. Sparmve 432 The bitter with his 
bumpe. 1530 Palsgr. 202/1 Buttour a byrde, butor. 1533-4 
Act 25 lien. VIII, xi. § 5 Euery egge of euery bittour, 
hcrounc,or shouelarde. viiuf. 1543 Traheron Vigo's Chi- 
rt/rg. 11. ix. 42 Cranes, geese, bittardes. 1627 P. Fletcher 
Locusts i.viii, Their hoarse-hase-homes like fenny Bittours 
sound. 1646 Sir T, Bkowne Pseud. Ep. lit. xxv. § 4 That 
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a Bittor muketh that imigicnt noy.se, or as we termc it 
Bumping by putting it.', bill into a reed. 

y. 1515 Barclay Eglog. ii, The partrichc, plover, bittorn 
and heronsewe. 1611 Bible Isa. xxiv. n The cormorant 
and the hitterne shall possesse it. 1638 Suckling Aglaitra 
ui. i, A Bit tome whooping in a reed ts better music. 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang. T. iii. 209 The Hawk hath struck 
down the Bitturn. 1770 Golosm. Des. J ’ill. 44 The hollow¬ 
sounding bittern guards its nest, 1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. 
xxxi, And the bittern sound his drum, Booming from the 
sedgy shallow, a 1857 Losgf. Sunr. on Hitts 18 The notsy 
bittern wheeled his..way. 

Bittern (brtojn), sb .2 [f. Bitter a. (perh. 

dial, form of bi tiering).'] 

1 . The mother water or lye which remains after 
the crystallization of common salt from sea-water 
or the brine of salt-springs. It contains sulphate 
and chloride of magnesium, bromine, iodine, etc. 

1682 Collins Salt in Eng. 54 The Bittern in Refining of 
French Salt, is a Liquor separated from it, that resembles 
Sack in Colour, hut Gall inTast, 1810 Henry litem. Ckem. 

I. 415 The uncrystallizable part called bittern. 1879 G, 
Gladstone Salt in Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 354 T he de¬ 
liquescent ami non-crystalli.sable ingredients constitute.. the 
bitterns which drain from the slacks of sea salt 1883 htiov/. 
ledge 15 June 354/2 The .. bittern is employed as a source 
from which other substances are prepared, as. .bromine. 

b. allrib. 

1755 Hales in Phil. Trans. XL 1 X. 327 The saline spirit 
arises chiefly from the bittern salt. 1772 Monro ibid. LX 11 . 

30 Sea salt mixed with a bittern and oily matter. 

2 . A name applied to biller substances used for 
different purposes ; spec, (also bitten it, (altering) 
an old trade name for a mixture of quassia and 
other drugs employed in adulterating beer. 

>775 Adair . Inter, hid. 403 The water i* sufficiently im¬ 
pregnated with the intoxicating bittern. 

Bitterness (bi-tomes . [OE. biternys, f. bilcr, 
Bitter + -ness.] The quality or state of being 
bitter: a. to taste ; b. to the mind or feelings; c. 
deep sorrow or anguish of heart; d. animosity, 
acrimony of temper, action, or words ; e. intensity 
of frost or cold wind. 

971 Blicltl. Horn. 115 pes middan^eard flyhb from us mid 
mycelre hiternesse. c 1000 .Ru ric Ex. xv. 23 Mara .. bet 
ys on urc by den biternys. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 45 Mirre 
for ure hiternesse. 1382 Wvclif Isa. xxxviii. 15 In the 
bitternesse of my some. — Rom. iii. 14 The mouth of 
whom is ful of cursyng, or ivariyng, and bitternesse. 1477 
Karl Rivers Caxtom Dictes 68 The hittrenesse of the aloe 
tre. 1535 Covehdale 1 Sam. xv. 32 Thus departeth the 
byt tern esse of death. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i. ii. 198 \ou 
measure the heat of our Liuers with the Utternes of your 
gals. 1617 Markham Caval. 1. 4 All the bittertiesse and 
sharpencsse. .of the Winter. 1711 Steele Sped. X"o. 262 f 6 
The Biltcriios of Party. 1732 Akbutiinot Rules of Diet 
i. 249 A small degree of Bitterness, extremely agreeable to 
the Stomach. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxiii, A sentiment of 
hitterness rose in his mind against the government. 1851 
Dixon W. Penn xxvi. <1872* 237 A prince who had tasted 
the bitterness of persecution. 

t f. coner. A trait of bitterness, anything bitter. 
1382 Wvci.ii- Job \iii, 26 Th<m writist a^en me bitternessts 
[1611 hitter things|. 1790 (i. Walker Scrm. 11 xx. 104 The 
disappointments, vcwaiiotis, and bitternesses of life. 

Bitters (hi-ujz , sb. pi. [f. Bitter Bitter 
medicines generally, as Peruvian bark, quinine, etc.; 
spec, alcoholic (or other liquors, impregnated with 
the extract of gentian, quassia, wormwood, orange 
peel, etc. and used as stomachics, anthelmintics,etc. 
(Also in singular: sec Bitter sbd 2.) 

1713 Guardian No. 131 (1756’ II. 188 Two hogsheads of 
bitters. 1784 J, Si.Ms in Sled. Com mu it. 1 . 422 He took 
vomits, purgatives and hitters. 1822 J. Flint Lett. A men 
54 Some Americans drinking their morning's bitters (spirits 
with rice, wormwood, or other vegetable infusion). 1836 
IIoh. Smith Tin Trump. 1 . 16 Misfortunes are moral bitters, 
which frequently restore the healthy tone of the mind. 1880 
AVw Syd. S<k. Lex. s.v. Bitters, Medicinal substances .. 
distinguished into the aromatic, pure, and styptic bitters. 

Bitter-sweet (bi’tai|S\v 7 t), a. and sb. 

A. adj. Sweet with an admixture or aftertaste 
of bitterness, fig. agreeable or pleasant with an 
alloy of pain or unpleasantness. 

i6ti Cotgr., Amcr-doux , a bitter-sweet apple. 1633 Row- 
lev Match Midn. in O. PI. VII 1 . 373 (N.) T ill then adieu, 
you bitter-sweet one. 1641 Maisterton Senu. 18 Bitter¬ 
sweet delights, or pleasures mixt with pain. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Tones v. iii, To compose a draught that might be 
termed bitter-sweet. 1855 BkIMLEY Ess. 92 It awakes all 
the fountains of bitter-sweet memory. 

B. sb. 

1 . A thing which is bitter-sweet; sweetness or 
pleasure alloyed with bitterness. 

1386 Chaucer Chan. Ycorn. Prol. &T. 325 Vn-tu hem it 
is a bitter-swete. 1627 Flltham Resolves 295 'Tis some¬ 
thing like lx>ve, a kinde of bitter-sweet. 1878 Symonds 
Sonn. M. Angelo xl, A bitter-sweet sways here and there 
my mind. 

2 . A kind of apple. 

>393 Gower Conf f 11 . 281 Lich unto the bitter ssvete, For 
though it thenke a man first swete, He shall well felen ate 
laste, That it is sotire. 1483 Cath. Angl. 33 A Bittyrsweie, 
amarimellum , mnsceum. 1552 IIuloet, Apple called a 
bytter ssvete, amarimellum. 1727 Bradley bant. Diet. s.v. 
Cyder, The best sort of Cyder.. made of. .the Bitter-sweet. 

3 . Herb. The Woody Nightshade, Solan tun Dul¬ 
camara, a common shrubling plant in Britain. (A 
translation by Turner of the mcd.Latin name,) 

1568 Turner Herbal in. 2. 1597 Gerard Herbal Iviii. 27S 


Bitter swede liringeth foorth wooddie stalks as doth the 
Vine. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. 111. xxii. 390 Bittersweet 
helps the Jaundics. 1821 Clare / 'iff. Minstr. II. 198 Ramp¬ 
ing woodbines and blue bitter-sweet. 1882 Times 6 July 
10/4 The bitter-sweet is a twining shrub with scarlet berries. 

t Bi tter-sweeping. Obs. [f. prec. + -jngF] 
The Bitter-sweet Apple. (In Shaks. allusively.) 

1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- Jut. 11. iv.83 Thy wit is a very Bitter- 
sweeting, It is a most sharpe sawce. 

bittle, obs. forms of Beetle. 

Bitting* (bi-tiq), vbl. sb . 1 [f. Bit v. + -ingF] 
The putting of the bit in a horse’s mouth. 

1611 Cotgr., Embouchement. .the bitting, or bridling of a 
horse. 1833 Regttl. Instr. Cavalry 1. 83 On first bitting, the 
bridoon is to be used. 

Comb, bitting-rigging {Saddlery', a bridle, sur¬ 
cingle, back-strap, and a crupper placed on young 
horses to give them a good bearing. (Knight.) 
Bi’tting, vbl. sb~ [f. Bitt v. + -iNcb] Naut. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Tour de bitte an cable, 
a turn of the cable ahout the bits; the bitting of a cable. 

t Bi'ttlock. Obs. [f. Bit sb.\ the rest is doubtful ; 
cf. next, for which it may be an error.] A frag¬ 
ment, a small piece. 

? <1x400 Chester PI. 1. 124 lCal 11 after Trowle And byde 
hym some of our bittlockes. 

Bittock bi’tak). tiorth. dial. [f. Bit sb. +-ock, 
dim. suffix.] A little bit, a small piece or portion. 

1802 J. Wilson (Congletom MS. Let. to jf . Boucher, Bit- 
toek, a small Piece or small Bit; Cheshire. 1815 Scott Guy 
M. i, The ‘three mile’ diminished into * like a mile and a 
bittock.* 1818 — Rob Roy xviii, * My ain parish of Dreep- 
daily, that lies a bittock farther to the west.' 

Bittonie, -y, obs. forms of Betony. 

Bittor, -our, etc., obs. ff. Bittern, the bird. 
Bitts, sb. Aaitt.: see Birr sb. 

Bituei3en, var. form of Bitwihen, betwixt. 
Bituen,-tuex, -twix,obs.ff. Between, -twjxt. 
Bitten, pa. pple. of Betee v. Obs. 

+ Bitume, v. Obs. rare. [f. bitume, obs. form 
of Bitumen.] To smear or spread with bitumen. 

1601 Shaks. Per. hi. i. 72 We have a chest beneath the 
hatches, caulk’d and bitumed ready. / bid. tic. ii- 56 How 
close 'tis caulk'd and bitumed [Other edd. bottomed]. 

Bitumen (biti/rmen, bi'ti/ftnen). Forms: 5 
bithumen. bethyn, (betune), 6 betumen, 7 bi- 
tamen, bitum(e, bittumen, bytumen, 6 bi¬ 
tumen. [a. L. bitumen (stem bitumin -). Cf. F. and 
It. bitume , Pg. betume , Pr. betum, Sp. betun, from 
which some of the obs. Eng. forms were taken.] 

1 . Originally, a kind of mineral pitch found in 
Palestine and Babylon, used as mortar, etc. 'I he 
same as asphalt, mineral pitch, Jew’s pitch, Bitu¬ 
men judaieum. 

1460 Capghave Chron. 30 A vessel of wykyris, filled the 
joy mis with towerde, cleped bithumen. 1480 Caxton Ovi/Cs 
Met. xv. iv, The .. bethyn & sulphur brennyng. > 57.7 J- 
Frampton Joyf. Nciocs 6 Betumen which is a kind of Pitch. 
i6ot Hqllano Pliny 1 . 101 Asphaltites, or the lake of Sodom 
. .bringeth forth nothing but Bitumen. 1609 BtnLK(I)ouay 1 
Gen. vi. 14 'l’hou. .shall pitch it phe arkcl within, and with¬ 
out with bitume. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 519 
Coles, being of the nature of hardned Bitamen. *656 Blount 
Glossogr., Bitume , a kind of clay or slime naturally clammy, 
like pitch, growing in some Countries of Asia. 1817 Byron 
Manfred 1. i. QoTne lakes of bitumen Rise boilingly higher. 
1849 Grote Greece 11. Ixx. (1862 > VI. 239 [The Wall of Medial 
was of bricks cemented with bitumen. 

2 . In modern scientific use, the generic name of 
certain mineral inflammable substances, native 
hydrocarbons more or less oxygenated, liquid, 
semi-solid, and solid, including naphtha, petroleum, 
asphalt, etc. Elastic bitumen : mineral caoutchouc 
or Elaterite. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xiii. 52 't here are also manie kindes 
of. .bitumen. 1635 Swan Spec. M. vi. (1643* 297 Naphtha, 
is a liquid Bitume. 1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) 243 
Mortcr used . . at Rome, .called Maltha, from a kind of Bi¬ 
tumen Dug there. 1835 Penny Cycl. IV. 473/2 Elastic bitu¬ 
men is soft and elastic like caoutchouc. 1857 Pagk Adv. 
Text-bk. Geol. xx. (1876) 441 The bitumens—naphtha, petro¬ 
leum, asphalt—have been long known and used in the arts. 

3 . A pigment prepared from asphalt. 

>855 J. Eowards Paint, in Oil 26 Bitumen .. is Asphal- 
tum ground in strong drying oil .. for the painter’s use. 

+ 4 . Used by Turner, for the sap of the birch-trec. 
1551 Turner Herbal (1568) Fvb, The frenchc men seth 
out of it a certain iuce or sue otherwise called bitumen. 

5 . attrib. 

1816 Shelley A las tor 85 Bitumen lakes. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 111 . 111. i. 150 Here lay the bitumen stratum, there 
the brimstone one. 

Bitumene (bi*ti/ 7 irw//). Chem. [f. Bituji-en + 
-ene, suffix of the hydrocarbon class.] Name 
given by Berlhelet to" the least volatile of the 
hydrocarbons obtained by passing benzene va,pour 
through a red-hot porcelain tube. \VattsZ?/V/. Chem. 

1873 Fomnes Client. 758 Bitumene, a blackish liquid, re¬ 
mains in the retort at a dull red heat, and solidifies on 
cooling. 

Bituminate (biti/ 7 'min^t), z». [f. L. bitumtndt- 
ppl. stem of bit ft mind re, lo treat with Bitumen.] 
Hence Bitu’minated ppl. a. 

1 1 . trans. To cement with bitumen (as mortar). 
1628 Feltham Resoh’cs 1. xlvi. (R.) The bituminated walls 








BITUMINIFEROUS. 

of Babylon 1656 Blount Giossogr., Bituminated , soldered 
or done with bitumen. 

2 . To convert into or impregnate with bitumen. 

1799 Kirwan Geot. Ess, vi. 294 Trees carbonated, or bitu- 
minated sometimes repose on Coal. Ibid. 297 A bituminated 
clay. _ 3 r 9 Inis carbonaceous part would never be 

bituminated and converted into coal if real bitumen were 
not present. 

BituminiferoTis (biti/7:minHer3s\ a. [f. h 
bitumin - + -(i)ferous.] Yielding bitumen. 

*799 Kirwan Geot. Ess. xiv. 259 Bituminiferous and Cupri- 
ferous Sand. 1857 Pace Adv. Te.xt-bk. Geot. xiv. (1876)251 
Caking or coking coal, a highly bituminiferous sort. 

Bltuminization (biti/rminaizrijbn . Also 
bitnmenization. [f. next + -ation.] The process 
or state of conversion into bitumen. 

1804 in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 407 The process of bituminiz- 
alion (if I may be allowed to employ such a term). tB&s 
Harper s Mag. Mar. 522/1 Hard jet is of two distinct forma- 
tions, being both wood and petroleum, now in a high state 
of buumenization. 

Bituminize (biti/7-minoiz), v. Also bitu- 
menize. [f. L. bitumin - + -ize.] trans. To con¬ 
vert into, or impregnate with, bitumen ; to cover 
or varnish with bitumen. Hence Bitivminized, 
Bitu-mini’zmg ppl. adjs. 

I 75 I Stack in Pint. Trans. XLVIL273 Wax bituminized 
by burning. 1816 Ed in. Rev. XXVI. 165 Trunks of bitu¬ 
minized wood. 1854 H. Miller Footpr.Croat. x. (1874) 193 
Iniured bv comnression or rh»* .0 


iujij u. jmii.uk eooepr.^rcaz. X.U874) 1 

Injured by compression or the bitumenizing process. 1861 
Gladstone m Times 3 May 6/3 This is a bnumenized pipe. 
Bitummoid bili/ 7 -minokl), a. [f. as prec. + 
-oil).] ^ Approaching the character of bitumen. 

18^8 Green Coal v. 167 It differs very widely from the 
adjoining bitummoid portions. 

t Bitarmino'se, a. Wbs. [ad. L bituminbs- 
us, f. bitumin- Bitumen : see -ose.] = Bituminous. 

1691 Ray Creation (1714) 87 They 1 the waters] are .. bitu- 
minose. 

Bituminous (biti/rminas), a. Also 7 -enous. 
[a. F. bitumilieux, ad. L. bituminds-us ; see -OUS.] 
1 . Of the nature of or resembling bitumen, con¬ 
sisting of or containing bitumen. ^Sometimes with 
reference to the ‘burning lake' of Hell.) 

1620 Venner Via Recta Introd. 8 Which rise from sul¬ 
phurous, bituminous, or metalline places. 1640 Jer. Taylor 
. • hxetnp. 11. x. 133 The liquid flames of pitch and a bitu- 
minous bath. 1667 Milton P. L. xu. 41 The Plain, wherein 
a black bituminous gurge Boiles out from under ground, 
tbe mouth of Hell. 1774 J. Bryant Mythot. 1 . 279 In 
belcucia .. there was a like bituminous eruption. 1826 
Scott lv oodst. xvi, Others swore they had smelt savours of 
various kinds, chiefly bituminous. 1830 M. Donovan Dorn. 
Econ. I. 135 I’liis coal.. lias a bituminous fracture. 

b. spec . in the scientific or technical names of 
various minerals, manufactures, etc., as bituminous 
coal, limestone, schist, shale ; cement, mastic. 

1830 Lyell Princ.Gcoj. 1.219 bituminous shales. 1842 
Millfr O. R. Sands t. ii. (ed. 2) 55 Dark-coloured bitumin¬ 
ous schist. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 755 The bituminous or 
black cement for bottle-corks consists of pitch hardened by 
the addition of resin and brick-dust. /bid. III. 119 Bitu¬ 
minous limestone .. containing various hydrocarbon com¬ 
pounds, diffusing by the action of fire a bituminous odour. 
1879 L asset is 7 echn. Educ. I. 67 Bituminous coals .. burn 
..with a brilliant flame. 

t 2 . ? Cemented with bitumen. Obs. 

1658 J. Berbery Christina Q. Swedl. 112 The walls 
are strong and bituminous and abound with ancient towers! 
o. Jig. Of. sulphurous.') 

1878 N. /Inter. Rez>.pg It is only about a hundred 
years since Jonathan Edwards dropped his bituminous 
r t< r»» < z. Upon tent * er sensibilities of the unconverted. 

T Bitu*n, v. Obs. Forms; 1 betynan, 2-2 
bilunCon, -tuinen(w). [OE., (. bi- Be- + tynari 
U I cut. tihnan), f. tun enclosure, Town ; cf 
I)u. betuinen, OHG. bizhnen, MHG. beziunen. 1 
trans. To enclose ; to shut up. 

A / S - 9 05 *- ? Iatt ; 33 Sum hiredes ealdor w:es, 

J 'V in :Serd, and betynde hyne. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 

83 Pe muchele lauerd. .bitunde him solue in anc meidenes 
innepe, a 1225 Ancr. R 164 Ancren wise, pet habbeS wel 
bituned ham ajem he helle leun. 1250 Lay. 19191 2 e bisne 
castel 5 bituneb swipe faste. v y ) F 

Biturn(en, obs. form of Beturn. 

Bituxefn, -tweoxe, -twixe(n, -twuxe, 
variants of Betwixen prep. Obs. 
tBitwei es, prep. Obs. [MF. for *bitwihcs, 
bttwijcs, f. bitwih, betweoh + genitival -es : it is the 
-es form corresponding to bitueij-en: see Bitwiiifx 1 
= Betwixt, Between. " 

c *3J°™™sh Cf Night. 7 in llazl. E. P. P. 50 Hie herde 
a stnf bitweies two. 

t "Bitwiht prep. Obs. [OE. Anglian bi-, betivlh, 
Saxon betw/h, -Iwcoh, -twuh , -tuh, -txvi oh, -twyh , 

1. bi-, liEprep. + txv/h, etc., prob. shortened from 
the old accusative form *twihu ( twihn , tweohn ; 
twihen, iwihoii) mentioned as one of the sources 
of Between. The original construction of tw/h is 
seen in the phrase mid une tw/h ‘amid us twain, 1 
i.e. between us‘; from a parallel bi (une) twlh, 
bi twih, came the combined betwih. In bitwnht, 
the -t must have been added on the analogy of 
betwixt. Only in OE.; superseded in ME. by the 
expanded form Bmvi hen.] = Betwixt, Between. 

1 838 K- Alfred Boeth. xxxix. § 13 Sio sunne and se monk 
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habbab todaded butwuht him bone daeg and ba niht. <-893 - 
Ores. 1. 111. § 1 Betuh Arabia and Palestine (-950 I.indisf. 
OyrA Luke x. 3 lc sendo iuih sua lombro bituih \Rns/no. 
bitvrh] ulfum. a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xxviii. 104 Betweoh him. 

-bitwvhen, -twilie, prep. Obs. b onus : 
2 bitwihan, 2-3 bitwihen, 3 bitueijen, -twije, 
-tiih(h on, -tuh(h)e, -twhwe. [b irst found in 
I2lh c. as bitwihan \ it took the place of OE. 
bit will, of which it was apparently a later exten¬ 
sion, in accordance with the analogy of beiwix, 
betwixan, between, betweouan. The variant bi- 
tueijen appears to have been influenced hv twcien 
Twain ; cf. also Bitweies.] = Betwixt, Between. 

C U75 Tamb. /torn. 37 He is iset bi-iwihan god almihtin 
and b<j- ei205 Lay. 784 Lufe be us bi-tuei^cn lii\ Ibid. 
20^7 Bitwise ^nglclonde and Normandie. « 1240 Savvies 
I'Juif 10 H° m . 2 55 IWtulihen heard am nesche, 

bitunhe wa of bi^ world ant to moche wunne. a 1250 Owl 
>747 Maistcr Nichole.. Bitwihen us deme sehule. 

-pityme, obs. forms of Bektee, Beti.mk. 
Biuncinate (boii^-nsin^t), a. [f. Bi ~ prefl- 1 
+ Uncinate, ad. E. uncindtus hooked, f. uncus 


hook, barb.] Having two hooks or barbs. 

1852 Dana trust. 11. 905 Biuncinate at apex. 

Biunguiculate (boi^qgwi-kirflt-it), a. [f. Lli- 
Prcf*} + Unguiculate, f. E. unguiculus, dim. of 
unguis nail, claw.] Having two little claws. 

1852 Dana Crust. 11. 935 The outer [branch].. at apex 
bi-unguiemate, claws recurved. 

Bi-unial (boi, iz 7 nidl), a. [f. Bi - pref- 6 + L. 
un-us one + -(i)AL.] Consisting of two (e.g. optic 
tubes) comhined in one. 

/ 8 u 3 Mechanic 6 Ajjr. 104 'i'he expensive lanterns 
of the bi-unial and triple types. 

Bi-u nity. } Obs. [f. Bi- pref .2 II + Unity.] 
A unity or oneness of two members or parts. 

1646 Game at Scotch 4- Eng. 8 This unity. .admits of no 
addition; for so the property of that Bi-unity were lost. 

Biurne,-an,-on, pa. t. & pple. of Be law v. Obs. 
Bivalency (bi valcnsi . Chew. [f. next; sue 
-ency.] 1 he quality of being bivalent. 

1880 Cllmenshaw Wurtz Atom. The. 181 The bivalency 
01 certain metals. 

Bivalent ^bivalent), a. Che/n. [f. Hi - pref 2 
III + -valent, ad. L. valent cm, pr. pplc. of vale re 
to be worth.] Combining with two atoms of an 
element or radicle ; also divalent. 

1869 Eng. Mechanic 12 Nov. 198/3 The elements are 
classified as .. diatomic or bivalent., as sulphur. 1880 
Clemens haw M urtz' Atom. The. 121 Mercury, cadmium, 
and probably other bivalent metals. 

Bivalve (bai vrelv , a. and sb. [f. Hi-pre/’g 1 
+ Valve, ad. L. valv* folds of a door, folding- 
doors.] A. adj. * 

f 1 . Having two leaves or folding parts, as a 
shutter or door. Obs. 

1677 PLOT Ox/ordsh. 271 Great bivalve wooden Windows. 
A. tool. Having two shells united by a hinge. 

1661 Lovell Hist.Anim, 4- Min. Introd., Fishes which 
are. .bivalve, as the Chama, oister, pectins. 1756 C. Lucas 
Bss. li aters 111 .123 Several small bivalve shells. 1848 Car- 
33 *1 he ligament which holds together 
the shells of the bivalve Mollusca. 

3 . hot. (A seed vessel) Having two valves. 

*737 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Chelidonium mains The 
t lowers .. are succeeded by many bivalve Pods. 1794 
Mvgxx A ousseads Bot. xvi. 191 The capsule bivalve. 
sb. l.pl. Folding-doors. Obs. exc. /list. 
n* 3 ? 5 f RL , L ^ompeiana 1. ii. 22 Doors seem to have been 
called bivalves where only formed of two folds. 

2 . Zool. A molluscous animal having a shell 
consisting of two halves joined together by an 
elastic ligament at the hinge, so as to open and 
s “ ut a t>°°k : such as the oyster, mussel, etc. 
Also the shell of such animal. 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIV. 507 Distinction of shells into Uni- 
valves Bivalves and Turbinated. 177! /bid. LX I. 230 Four 
..species, like the sea bivalve. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 876 
Lamellibranchiata .. To this group belong all ordinary bi¬ 
valves. 1865 Tvlor Early Hist. Man. via. 192 The refuse- 
^ un ds consist of oysters, mussels, and other bivalves. 

6 . Bot. A bivalve capsule or seed-vessel. 
Bi‘valved, a. [f. as prec. + -ed.] ^Bivalve a. \ 
a. in Zool.; b. in Bot. 

a. J 75 S Gentt. Mag. XXV. 31 A shell is said to he bi- 
valved when it consists of two parts or leaves. 1872 Nichol- 
son Palreont. 159 Small Bivalved Crustaceans, 
t?* ? 8 3 2 ,U 4 Hamilton Flora Homccop. 185 A thin, bi¬ 
valved, white, ligneous shell (endocarp). 

Bivalvian. Bivalve sb. 2. 

Dtar \ North 4 * S. 274 We went into one 
of the great oyster saloons, and .. had the opportunity of 
tasting those great bivalvian*. 

Bivalvons (boivarlvos', a . [f. Bivalve + 

-ous.] = Bivalve a. 

T ™‘ s \ XIX ,* *83 Testaceous Animals of the 
turbinated and bivalvous kinds. I In mod. Diets.] 

Bivalvular ,boiv;e ln/ 711 i\ a. "and sb.) [f 
Bi- pre/Z 1 + Valvular.] = Bivalve : a. in Zool .; 
also quasi -sb .; b. in Bot. 

I>LOT Of*fordsh. too The hivalvular Concha*, such 
as cockles. u 7 Bivalvmlars.. found with their shells apart. 

b- *83° Bindley Sat. Syst. Bot. 294 Those species of 
Panicum that have the lower flower neuter and hivalvular. 

Bi vaulted: see Hi-prefd 1. 


BIVOUAC. 

t Bive, v. Obs. Forms : 1 bifian, befian, 
byfian, beofian, 3 beouien, buuien, biuieu. 
[Com. Teul.: OE. bifian « OS. bibon (MDu, Du. 
beven , 011(j. bibC'it M 11 G. biben , mod.G. bebeii, 
ON. bifa :—OTeut. *bibai-, identified by Kluge 
with Skr. inbhemi, rediqilicated pres, of bin to fear 
Cf. Bee, Bever v*\ intr. To shake, tremble. 

l 888 K. /Ki.ereu Booth, xxxv, § 6 pa wudas bifodon. 
r 1000 Ags. Ps. xcv[i]. 9 For his nnsync sceal eorc 5 c beofian. 

I Hatton Gasp. Matt, xxvii. 51 Syo eor 3 e befodc [7'. r. 
byfodej, and italics toburston. r 1205 Lay. 23530 Burhmen 
gunnen beouien [1250 buuie]. Ibid. 28084 pa gon ieh to 
niuien . swulc ich al fur burne. f 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 22S0 W ot 
tc Oor mon oat he ne biue^. 

Biventer baive-ntsj . Phys. [f. Bi -pref:- 11 
+ L. venter belly.] A muscle, distinguished by its 
two bellies or bulges ; esp. the digastric muscle. 

1706 in Phillips. 1740 B. Martin Bill. Tec/mol. xi. ad. 2) 
371 Muscles, .as the Biventer, which hath two Bellies. 1843 
J. Wilkinson Swedenborg's Anim. Kiugd. 1. ii. 62 The 
biventer, or digastricus, .arises from the incisure under the 
mastoid process. 

Biventral (boive-ntral \ a. Phys. [f. Bi- 
pref 1 1 + Ventral; see prec.] Having two 
bellies; digastric. 

1706 in Phillips. 1839 47 1 ’onn Cycl. A fiat. 4- Phys. HI. 
ot > l.chind tile amygdala is the biventral lobe. 

t Bive'ntrous, a. Phys. Obs. [See prec.] 
Having two ventricles. 

1702 \V. Cow per in Phil. Trans. XXII 1 .1182 All Animals, 
that June Bivcntrou* Hearts. 

Biverb (bai-vwbl. rare. [f. Bi- pref - + I.. 
verbitm word.] A name composed of two words. 

1831 Sir W. K. Hamilton in Li/c( 1882) 1 . 457 [In a letter 
to Lord Adare] My dear Adare iyou see that . vour name 
is not with ire, a hi verb any longerc 

Biverbal boivoubal , a. rare. [f. Bl- pref.* 

6 +Verbal; cf. prec.] Relating to two words: 
punning. 

1823 Lamb Elia Ser. u. x.viv. 4 ,, This biverbal allusion. 
Bivial bi vial, a. Phys. [f. Bivi-UM + -ai. 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to the bivium. 

1877 Huxley Anat. htv.An. 570 The bivial ambulacra. 

Bivious bi'vios , a. [f. L. bivi-us having two 
ways or passages f. bi - two ^ via wav +-oUs.] 
‘That leadeth .two) different ways 1 (T.); having 
or offering two ways or courses. 

« 1644 Quari.es / irgm U’id, in. i, 1 stand even balanc'd 
.. Beneath the burden of a bivious bresi. 1682 Sir T. 
Browne C //)*. . 1 / or. 1756' 86 In bivious theorems .. let 
virtuous considerations state the determination. 1710 I. 
Aubrey Surrey IV. 1S9 This Vault is bivious. 

II Bivium biwiimi . Phys. [a. L. bivium a 
place where two ways meet ; see prec.] The two 
hinder ambulacra of Fchinoderms. 

77 Anat. hiv. An. ix. 570 It is possible in any 

nf the Lchinidea, to separate the three anterior ambulacra, 
as the tnvumi, from the two posterior, the bivium : and 
in the fossil genus Dysaster. this separation of the ambulacra 
into tnvium and bivmm exists naturally. 

Bivocal boivpu-kal). [f. Wx-prefZ I] + Vocal, 
ad. vocal is adj. « of the voice, vocal/ sb. ‘ a 

vowel/ f. vox \ dice.] A combination of two 
vowels, a diphthong. Bivoxalized ppl. a., placed 
between two vowels. 

1813 J. C. Hon house Journey 1098 Vossius. .the principal 
advocate of the ancient bivocals. 1876 Douse Grimm's L. 
App. D. 199 The softening process clearly originated .. in 
the interior or bivocalized position. 

Bivon, variant of Befono v. Obs. to grasp. 
Bivouac brvwrek, bi*v;/,xk . Forms: 8 bi- 
ouae, bihovae, biovac, 9 bivuack, bivouack, 
(bivouake), bivouaque, 8- bivouac. [In Dic¬ 
tionaries since c 1 ;oo, but hardly in use before the 
French War; a. 1 *. bivouac, btvac , generally said 
to have been introduced during the Thirty Years’ 

\\ ar. It has with probability been referred to a 

“ll >U*t erty { L a*- A 1 , . . I, j -_ 1 ? , 1 1 


dialectal 0 Swiss Ger. behoacht, according to Stalder, 
Per such eines Schweizerischcn Idiot ikon 1812) 
II. 426, used in Aargau and Zurich to denote the 
patrol of citizens Scltaarwachc^ added ( beigegeben ) 
to assist the ordinary town watch by night at any 
time of special commotion. This remaining of a 
large body of men under arms all night explains the 
original sense of bivouac.] 

1 . Mil. Originally, a night-watch by a whole 
army under arms, to prevent surprise; now, a 
temporary encampment of troops in the field with 
only the accidental shelter of the place, without 
tents, etc.; also the place of such encampment. 

1706 Phillips, Biouae or Bthovae, an extraordinary Guard 
perform d by the whole Army, when, .it. .continues all night 
under Arms.. to prevent Surprize, etc. To Raise the Biovac, 
is to return the Army to their Tents, or Huts, some time 
after break of Day. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Biouae, 
btvouae, btos>ac.. is formed by corruption from the German 
•iveyivackt, a double watch or guard ; Tra oux. 1755 John¬ 
son, Biovac , bihovae, bivouac Jas in Phillips]. * Not in use.* 
1772 Nimfs Mtht. Guide, Btovac, a night guard, performed 
by the whole army, when there is any danger from the enc- 
m >> J 8 " , W, T UN 1 CT /. N in Bisp. VIII. 2 , The bivouac 
whmh Hill quitted this morning appears to be an excellent 
situation for the cavalry* to-morrow. 1813 Examiner 
7 June 356/1 (transl. from French), The army had taken its 
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bivouaqucs. 1850 Prescott Pent II. 151 AImagro, afraid 
of stumbling on the enemy's bivouac. 1885 Times 16 May 
7/1 Our troops recrossed, .and went into bivouac. 
jig. 1839 Longf. Fs. Life v, In the world's broad field of 
battle, In the bivouac of Life. 

2 . transf. An encampment for the night in the 
open air; a camping out. 

1853 De Quincf.v Sp. Mil. Nun § 6. 11 Withered leaves, 
which furnished to Kate her very first bivouac. 1872 C. 
King Sierra AW', iii. 49 Morning dawned brightly upon 
our bivouac among a cluster of dark firs. 

Bivouac, v . [f. prcc. sb.] 

1 . Alii . Of troops : To remain, esp. during the 
night, in the open air, without tents or covering. 
Also To be bivouacked : to be so posted or dis¬ 
posed. 

1809 Sir J. Moore To /,</. Castlereagh 13 Jan., In two 
forced inarches, bivouacing for six or eight hours in the 
rain, 1 reached Betanzos on the 10th instant. 1815 J. 
Croker in Croker Papers ( 1884^ I. iii. 61 The Carrousel, 
where about 2000 Prus:>ians arc bivouacked. 1882 Pkbody 
Eng. Journalism xxii. 180 As if the British army were 
bivouacked on the Hog’s Back. 

2 . transf. To rest or pass the night in the open air. 

1814 Scott lEar. I!, i. 8 These distinguished personages 

bivouacked among the flowery heath, wrapped up in their 
plaids, i860 Tyndall Giac. 1. § 3. 29 That night we bivou¬ 
acked together. 

Hence Brvouaeking vbl. sb. 

1812 Examiner 7 Dec. 771/2 Night bivouacings are very 
injurious. 1861 C. Anderson Okavango Riv. xvii. 192 
We could not have selected a worse spot for bivouacking. 
Biw-: see New-, Byw-. 
t Biwai*t, v. Ohs. [f. hi-, Be- + Wait ; cf. 
Await v.] a. trans. To watch, look at. b. intr. 
To look about or out, be circumspect. 

a 1250 Osol $ Night. 1322 llwat canstu wrccche fling of 
steorre Bute hat fiu biwaite>l [.1/A6*. hihaitest] hi feorre. 

< 1456 ft070 7vise Alan taught Son 92 in Hazl. E. F. F. 1 . 
173 Thou wyse bywayt, and wele awyse. 

Biway, biword : sec By-. 

Biweekly, Biwhirl: sec Ni - preff 4, 1. 
Biweile, biweep, etc.: see Bewail, etc. 
t Biwe*re, v. Obs. Forms: 1 bewerian, 2-3 
biwerien. [OK. bezoirian = 01 IG. bi 7 i*arjan, hi - 
werjan, MUG. besoeren, mod.G. bezaehren, f. bi-, 
Be- + OTeut. warjati, 01 IG. zaarian, zc^rian, OX. 
verja, OK. 7<>$rian to defend, protect: sec Were.] 
trans. To defend, shield, protect. 

c 1000 /Klfric Ex. ii. 17 pa aras Aloises & bewerode ba 
luxdenu. f 1175 Lamb. Horn. 115 Mescal biwerian wide, 
wan ami steopbern. a 1250 O70I 4* Night. 1126 pu .. mid 
jiine ateliche sweore Biwervst manne corn from deore. 

t Biwe*rn(e, v. Obs. [f. bi -, Be- + \\ kkn v. 
to refuse.] trans. To refuse or deny. 

1413 Lyikj. Fylgr. Sonde t. xv. (1859) l 4 Was neuer done 
yet, to whom it was biwernyd. 

tBiwe*ve, vA Obs. Korms: 1-2 bewsofan, 

2 bewafen), 3 biwefen, -weauen, -weeiuen, 
3-5 bi-, byweuen, -ven. [OK. bezedfan = Goth. 

1 bizoaibjan , f. be-, bi-, Be- 1 + zoaibjan, in OK. 

7 ad fan to wind.] 

1 . trans. To wrap up, envelop, clothe. 

c 1000 zKlfric Gen. xxiv. 65 Heo nam rape hyre wiefels 
and bewiefdc bi?;. c 1205 Lay. 28475 M e hire hafd bi-wefde 
mid ane hali riftc. C1314 Guy It ar 7 o. 303 Povcrliche he 
was hiweved. . 

fig. e 1205 Lay. 130 Mid wintre he wes biweaued. c 1275 
in O.E. Misc. 55 Fort ye beon byweued of heueliche myhte. 

2 . To entwine, weave. 

c 1300 K. A Us. 4085 The croune, of gold byweved, He set 
on his fadir heved. c 1400 Roudand Ot. 1202 With golde 
abowle it was by-wevede. 

t Biweve, v.'& Obs. [f. bi Be- + ME. zoeven 
to twist, hurl: see Weve.J 

1. trans. To whirl or drive aw’ay. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24109 Mi soru .. Biweft pat word awai. 

2 . intr. To hurry away. 

e 1205 Lay. 30856 ForS he bi-wafde, penc pic he hikefde. 

•p Biwi’hele, V. Obs. Also biwijelien. [f. In-, 
Be- + ME. u’ijelien :- 0 E. 7vigelian to soothsay.] 
To overcome by witchcraft; to bewitch. 

c 1205 Lay. 969 Heo wlleS usbiwi^elien [0250 bi-chcorrel 
purh heora wiScre craftes. a 1225 Juliana 56 Wenestu pat 
we beon so eS to biwihelen [?'. r. biwihelin]. 

+ Biwi’le, v. Obs. Also 4 bl-, bywylen. [f. 
bi-, Be- i + Wile v. Cf. Beguile.] trans. To 
overcome with wiles, ensnare, beguile. 

/i 1275 Prov. Alfred 327 in O.E. Misc. 123 Hue weped 
oper wile, ben hue pe wille biwilen. **13°° Cursor Af. 
28522 Wende i womman to be wile. £1340 Gaso. <$• Gr. Knt ► 
2425 Alle pay were biwyled With wyratnen. 

t Biwi/t, v. Obs. Pa. t. biwiste, -wuste. 
Pa. pple. biwist, -wust. [OE. bewitan , f. bi-, Be- 
4- OE. Tvitan to look.] trans. To look after, keep, 
take charge of, guard, protect, keep in safety. 

c 1000 zElfric St. Oswald in Sweet Reader 97/76 An Saes 
cyninges pe*na 5 e his admessan bewiste. CI175 Lamb. 
Horn. 23 pu scoldest heo Ipi limen] hiwiten al swa clenhche 
swa crist ha fie bitahte. r 1275 Toss. Our Lord 538 in 
O. F.. Misc. 52 Hyne biwusten knyhtes vonre oper vyue. 

•j Also found with strong inflexions, apparently 
by form-association : see next, and cf. At-witk. 

ex 205 Lav. 13028 He..sp;ec wiS piene abbodipe bat 
munster hiwat. Ibid. 20505 Twa hundred scipene. per 
weoren wel biwitene. 


ok. 


tBiwi'te, v. Obs. [A strong vb.: cf. 
gcudtan to depart.] intr. To go, go away. 

C1300 K. At/s. 5203 That no man ne shulde y-wite, 
Whiderward by were biivite. 

+ Biwi‘ti(e, v. Obs. Also biwittien, -wit- 
ejen, -wittejen. [OE. bezoitian, f. bi-, Be- i + 
7oittian : see Witie.] trans. r l'o watch over, 
observe, guard, keep. 

c 1000 Eeosoulf 2860 Da [nicras] on undem mad * oft l>e- 
witi?;a& sorhfulne si 3 on sa^gl-rade. c 1200 Erin. Coll. Norn. 

195 De deneL.is gredi up pen woreld richeise. .and ^iephim 
to biwitiende. C1205 Lay. 27198 Bi-halucs he sende..wcl 
iwepnede men *pene wude to bi-witte^en. 

fBiwla-ppe, v. Obs. [A confusion of bexvrappe 
and lap , ME. lappen.'] = Be\viiap. 

1388 Wvclif Job xviii. 11 Dredis. .schulen biwlappe hise 
feel [r. r. bewrappe]. 

t Biwre*uch(e, v. Obs. [OE, bcivrincan, 1. 
Be- 1 +7 orpican to Wrench.] To cheat, deceive. 

a 1225 After. R. 92 schulen iseon alle pes deofles wielcs i 
hu he bi wrenched & bicherreft wreches. 

Biwreo, -wrien, var. Bewrv v. Obs. to cover, 
t Biwri’xle, v. Obs. [ME., f. bi-, Be- i + 
Wrixlex, OK. 7orixlan, fan. to change.] trans. 
To change, transform. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 262 He..scheawe 5 him to 011 fleslichc 
and licamliche i 5 c messe, biwrien Ibiwrixlct] pauh, in oSres 
like—under breades heouwe. ibid. 310 He is him sulf al 
biwrixied, tS: bicumen, of (lodes child, pes dcotles beam. 

|| Bixa (bi ksa). [Xative name in Central 
America.] A genus of small trees, natives of 
tropical America, from the fruits of 011c species 
of which (/>’. orellana) the dye anatta is prepared. 
Hence Bixin, a. The colouring principle of 
anatta ; b. A variety of anatta of greatly increased 
colouring power. 

1879 Watts Diet. Che/u. 1 . 600. 1880 Syd. See. Lex. s.v. 
[Bixwort, 4 an herb,’ is apparently an error of 
some kind, in Phillips 170(1, and Bailey’s P’olio of 
1730, whence copied by Johnson and modern dic¬ 
tionaries. It is unknown to the herbalists.] 

Biys, var. of Byss 4 fine linen.’ Obs. 
t Bi 3 ule, v. Obs. [for bi-}uhcle{n, f. bi-. Be- 4* 
)/t/u'le(n OK. \^elian, in gcotflerc a juggler, 
cogn. w. Ol 1(1 .gougulth'i, mod.G. gan/efer.] trans. 
To Beguile. 

a 1225.-Iwt/’. R. 268 Vor pet hisumvrt-iK.il.. jnri he h.aueo 
monie holi men grimliche Diluted, a 1225 Leg. Knt it. 1054 
purh wiheles iS: wicchecreftes wurche^ Sume wundrvs & 
bi^uietS lr*. r. bi^uliftl onwiten. 

Bizant, Bizantine,obs.ff.B ezant, Byzantine. 
Bizarre (biza/J, or as Kr, b/za*r’), a. and sb. 
Also 7 bizare, bizarr. [mod.Kng. (17th c.), a. 
K. bizarre 4 odd, fantastic,’ formerly ‘brave, soldier¬ 
like’; cf. Sp. and Pg. bizarro ‘handsome, brave,’ 
It. bizzarro ‘angry, choleric,’ dial. Kr. (Berry) 
bigearrer to quarrel. Littre suggests that the 
Spanish word is an adaptation of Basque bizarra 
beard, in the same manner as bomb re dc bigole 
moustached man, is used in Sp. for a 4 man of 
spirit’; but the history of the sense has not been 
satisfactorily made out. 

1667 Evelyn Mem. 11857) HP 161 We have hardly any 
words that do so fully express the French.. naivete, ennui, 
bizarre, concert. .emotion, defer, effort. .let 11s therefore las 
the Romans did the Greek) make as many of these do hom¬ 
age as are like to prove good citizens.] 

1 . At variance with recognized ideas of taste, 
departing from ordinary style or usage; eccentric, 
extravagant, whimsical, strange, odd, fantastic. 

a 1648 Lo. Herbert Life , Her attire seemed as bizare as 
her person. 1668 Drvuen Maid. Queen Prcf., The Orna¬ 
ment of Writing, which is greater, more various and bizarre 
in Poesiethan in any other kind. 1757 Hume Stand. Taste, 
Ess. (1875) I. 270 Ariosto pleases; but not..by his bizarre 
mixture of the serious and comic styles. 1825 Scott 7 altsm. 
(1863)42 Such oddity of gestures and manner as Ire fit ted 
their l>i2arre and fantastic appearance. 1879 Farrar St. 
Paul 1 . 352 The bizarre superstitions by which he was sur- 
rounded. 

b. esp. At variance with the standard of ideal 
beauty or regular form; grotesque, irregular. 

1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 577 The bizan-e wooden cuu of 
Caxton. 1851 Ruskin Stones Veu. 1 . xi. §14 If the arch 
he of any bizarre form, especially ogee. 1861 X. Woods 
Pr. Wales in Canada 359 The capitol is a bizarre Grarco- 
Ainerican building which runs much to w-indows. 

e. absol. or quasi-iA 

1850 Lkitch tr. Muller's Ane. Art §99 An intentional 
striving at the bizarre. 1851 R. Wornum Exhib. a Lesson 
in Taste 5/2 In the Renaissance [architecture], we have., 
a prevalence of the bizarre and a love of profusion of parts. 

2 . /fort. Applied to variegated species of garden 
flowers, as tulips and carnations. Often as sb. 

1753 Chambers Cyct. Supfi., Bizarre, a term used among 
\\e florists for a particular kind of carnation, which has its 


the composition of most folks. 1828 Scott Tapes tr. Cha tuber , 
Rich in all the bizarrerie of the Elizabethan school. 1844 
Ear. Q . Rev. XXXI! 1 . 60 Eizarreries. 1858 Bagf.hot Lit. 
Studies II. 194 The bizarrerie of Mr. Dickens's genius. 

Bizcacha variant of Biscaciia. 

Bize, obs. form of Bice. 

Bizel, -le, obs. forms of Bezel, Bezzle. 
Bizygomatic (bai^ig^mnc'tik), a. [f. Bi- 
preff 5 + Zygomatic.] Joining the two zygo¬ 
matic arches. 

1878 Baktlf.v tr. Topi Hard's Anthrop. 11. ii. 252 The 
maximum transverse or bizygomatic diameter of the face. 

Bizz, -ard, -ie, Sc. ff. of Buzz, Buzzard, Busy. 
Bla(a, Blaad : see Blae, Blau, Blade. 

Blab (blab), sbA Forms: 4-7 blabbe, 6- 
blftb. [ The history of blab and blabber, and 
the question of their mutual relations, if any, is 
very obscure. JUabbe sb. ‘chatterer’ occurs in 
Chancer <r 1374, and is very common thenceforth; 
blah sb. 4 chatter, loose talk ’ is in /'ale of Berytt 
(r 1400), but has not been found elsewhere before 
the 16th c., when appears also blab vb. 4 to chatter’ 
(1533), followed in course by its agent noun 
blabber. But the vb. blabber is earlier than any 
of these; it occurs in Piers Ploughman (1362), 
and is (with its deriv, blabbcrer) very common in 
Wyclif; the facts thus forbid us to take blabber 


the florists for a particular . 

flowers striped or variegated with three or four colours. 
1843 Fenny Cyct. XXV. 343/2 Bizarre tulips have a yellow 


ground marked with purple or scarlet of differem shades. 
1883 Athenxum 30 June 825/3 The ‘ streaked gillyflower 


is the clove so crossed as to become a 4 bizarre.* 

|| Bizarrerie (b/zawi, biza-rcri). [F. 


bizar • 


a frequentative derivative of blab vb.; while 


no analogy exists for the formation of either (of 
the only two early words) blabbe sl»., blabber vb., 
from the other, ft would be hardly justifiable to 
assume blabbe to be a 14th c. abbreviation of blab¬ 
bcrer. For forms akin to blabber in other langs. 
sec that word. With blabbe we have to compare 
a sb. labbe ‘revealer of secrets, blabber,’ in Chaucer, 
and a vb. labbe of same age in I 1 . Ploughman, with 
pple. tabbyng 1 blabbing, open-mouthed,’ also in 
Chaucer, identical with ODu. labben to chatter 
4 garrire’ Stratm.). Blabbe might be a mixed 
form due to association of labbe and blabber ; but 
may also be purely onomatopteic. C f. Babule.] 

1 . An open-mouthed person, one who has not 
sufficient control over his tongue ; a revealer of 
secrets or of what ought to lie kept private; a 
babbler, tattler,or tell-tale; used also of the tongue. 

Exceedingly common in 16th and 17th c. ; un¬ 
usual in literature since M750.) 

C 1374 Chaixer Troyhts 111.251 Provcrbis canst thi self 
ynow, and woM Aycnst that vice for to bene a blabbe. < 1440 
Fromp. Fan*. 37 Blabbe, labbe, wreyareof cowtiSclle w / r «////i-, 
auuhh us. 1496 Fives * Fanp. (\V. de W.i v. iv. 199/2 I hou 
shall be noo tale teller ne blabbe to defame man or woman 
falsely. 1535 Covkhdai.k Pros', xvi. 29 lie y* is a blabbe of 
his tonge, makeih deuysion amonge prynces. 1577 Holin- 
sun) Chron. IV. 933 Now- ! will plaie the blab. 1583 
Stanyuuhst JEneis tv. <Arb.) 105 Fame, the blab vnciuil. 
1600 IIiwvooi) 2 Edsv. il\ 148 This tongue was never 
know lie to be a blab. 1656 Dugard Gate Lat. Unt. § 644. 
i,,7 A long-tongued blab, uttering the secrets committed to 
him. 1671 Milton Samson 491 To be excluded all friend¬ 
ship, and avoided as a blah. 1853 C. Ane/tester 1 ..290 
Miss Kawrence is a blab. 1869 Spurgeon 7. Flougkm . /alk 
42 Some men are quite as bad blahs as the women. 

2 . Loose talk or chatter ; babbling; divulging 
of secrets. 

c 1400 Berytt 3022 Leve thy blab, lewd foie ! 1548 IIau. 

Chron. Rich, ill an. 2 If he had larycd styl, the duke had 
not made so many hlabbes of his counsail, a 1604 Hakmkr 
Chron. /ret. (1633I 127 Thus the blabbe of his tongue, 
turned to his confusion. 1679 Olsen*, last Dutch 11 ars 8 
You with your blustring blabs. 1863 W. Whitman Elem. 
Drifts 2 All that blah whose echoes recoil oil me. 
f3. ?as atlj. Incontinent of s])eech. Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Blabbe, tinguax. 1590 Grf.ene Mourn. 
Gartn. (1616) 20 Fame is blab. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 
(1621) 250 Phrenzie, that makes the vaunter insolent; I he 
talk-full, blab. 

4 . Comb. See after Blab v. 

+ Blab, sbf Obs . exc. dial. [A variant of 


rcric.'] Bizarre quality, . . 

1741*70 Lett. Airs . Carter (1808) 207 The bizarrenes which 
arise from the mixture of good and bad which makes up 


Bleb, Blob.] A bubble ; a blister, a swelling. 

1656 Trapp Comm. Acts viii. 9 Such a blab the devil had 
blown up there, as a small wind may blow up a bubble. 
1861 Ramsay Remin. v. (ed. 18) 115 I ve had .. the blabs 
{note. Nettle-rash]. 

I Ience Blab-lipped = Blabber-lipped. 

C1430 Chester Pi. (18x8) 41 If any blabb-lipned boyes !>e 
in my way They shall rue it by mighty Mahowne. 1591 
Haringtos Ori. Fur. xuix. exxviii, Blab-hpt, lieetle-browd, 
and bottle-nozed. 


Blab vf Also 6-7 blabb e, (6 blobbe). 
[App. f. blabbe. Blab sb . 1 ; prob. under the influ¬ 
ence of Blabber v .] To talk or utter as a blab. 

f X. trans. To utter with open mouth ; usually 
with out. Also absol. To talk much or ineptly; 
to chatter, babble, 4 blether.’ Obs. 

1<35 Coverdale Pm’, xv. 2 A foolish mouth blabbeth out 
notfmxge but foolishnesse 1 1568 Bishops', bableth; 1611 
noureth out, marg. Heb. belcheth or bubblcthb x57° Le¬ 
vins Man ip. 1 Blab, garrire, multiloqui. 1598 IJelONEY 
Jacke Nesvb. vii. 87 He blabbed out this broken English. 
2 . trans. To open one’s mouth about (a thing 
better kept in); to tell, or reveal indiscreetly. 

1583 Stanyhurst PEneis ti. (Arb.) 48 ,1 do hold yt lawful 
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^ sccrecye priuat. 1589 Pa fife w. Hatchet 

JjiujLj, lie blabb all, and not sticke to tell. 1591 Troub. 
Kaigne K. John (1611) 22 Must I recount my shame, Blab 
my misdeeds? 1612 K. Carpenter Souks Sent, ioi To blab 
or blaze a dead mans follies. 16*0 Swetnam Arraign'd 
(1880) 28 What will not women blab to those they love. 1741 
Richardson Pamela 1 .38 It will be said I blab every thing. 
1834 Pringle Ajr. Sk. xiv. 459 One of the Boors .. after* 
wards blabbed the real facts of the transaction. 1848 
Macaulay//*/. Eng. 11 .179 This pushing talkative divine, 
who was always blabbing secrets. 

b. Often with out {forth , abroad). 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Matt. xiii. 44 He blabbcth it 
not abrode to others. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 822 He 
blabbed not out all the conspiracy. 1635 Camden's Hist. 
EJiz. m. 269 .He had blabbed forth somewhat to the preju¬ 
dice of the King. 1743 R Blair Grave 433 Oh ! that some 
courteous ghost would blab it out. 1869 Dixon Denver 
{1870) II. xiv. 141 He blabbed out the secret to his priest. 

3 . intr. To talk indiscreetly about what should 
be kept secret, to reveal or betray secrets. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 1. it. 63 When my tongue blabs, 
then let mine eyes not see. 1733 Swift Poetry Wks. 1755 
I\ . 1.188 If you blab, you are undone. 1747 B. Hoadly 
Suspic. Hush. in. ii, Mum’s the Word, I never blab. 1865 
Carlyle Fred. Gt. IV. 11. i. 18 His Brother .. had blabbed 
upon the Prince. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 
(1873) 202 We certainly should not have guessed it, if he 
had not blabbed. 

4 . tram, {tramf.) To reveal otherwise than by 
talking ; to betray, bewray. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. JV,\\\, i. 154 Beaufords red sparkling 
eyes blab his hearts mallicc. 1646 J. Hall Poems 1.14 His 
age is blab'd by silver haires. 1654 E. Johnson Wond.-wkg. 
Provid. 103 Least his watry eyes should blab abroad the 
secret conjunction of his affections. 

5 . Comb., as blab-mouth, -tongue. 

1600 S. Nicholson Acolastus (1876) 14 O blab-tongue 
Tantalus, why dost not eate? 1683 Chalkhili. Thealma 
4- 64 34 Report, the blab-tongue of those tell-tale times. 
1865 Washington Star 29 Apr., Such a shallow-paled blab- 
mouth. 

i Blab, v.- Obs. [f. Blab sb. 2; cf. Bleb, Blob.] 
trans. lo swell, make swollen (the cheeks). 
Hence Blabbed ppl, a. 

1601 Holland Pliny l. 427 Some of them looke pale, with 
a pat re of Maggie blabd-cheekes. 1719 Ramsay Content Wks. 
1848 I. 148 (She] Blabs her fair cheeks till she is almost 
blind. Poor Phillis' death the briny pearl demands. 

Blab-lipped : see after Blab sb. 2 
Blabber (blccbai), sb. [f. Blab v. + -ek 1 .] 
One who blabs; one who reveals secrets, a tell-tale. 

1557 North Cue tiara’s Dialt Pr. (1582) 94 a, He was .. a 
^reai blabber of his tongue. 1624 Heywood Captives v. iii, 
in Pullen O.Pl, IV, Peace, fellowe Godfrey. PI now play 
the blabber. 1793 T. Jefferson Writ. (18301 IV. 49r The 
indiscretion of this blabber. 1841 IVIsraeli Amen. Lit. 
(1867) 236 'Pime, that blabljer of more fatal secrets. 

J* Bla bber, a. Also 5 blabyr, 6-7 blaber. 
[First in comb, Idabyr-lyppyd, in the Catholicon 
1483, the Prompt. /1440 having the earlier babbyr- 
lyppyd, used also by Langlaml 1377 (see Babbku- 
lipped). But there was also a 15—17th c. form 
blab-lipped (see Blab sb.*), which is of more 
simple explanation; cf. Blob, Bi.obbek, Blubber, 
Bubble, all expressing the sense of swelling or 
inflation.] Swollen, protruding; said of the lips 
(e.g. of negroes'), and sometimes the cheeks. 

1532 Huloet, Blabber lyppes, dimissa labra. 1610 Hol- 
L L N *°t Cppfrn’s Bnt. 1. 530 The divels of Crowland, with 
their blabber lips [lab 1 is pendentibus], a 1627 Middleton 
•V/. Gipsy iv. iii, She has full blabber checks. 1687 Shad- 
well Juvenal 108 What ugly blabber-lipps had he ! 1833 
Colerioce in Eraseds Mag. VII. 177 A waxy face and a 
blabber bp. [In I*oents 111 . 87 (1834) 1 blubber lip.'] 

Hence Blabber-lipped ppl. a. 

I* 377 > i 44 o» 1607* see Babber-ljppf.o.] 1483 Cath. Angl. 

33 Blabyr]yppyd, broccus, labrosus. c 1485 Digby Myst. 
111. 927 \e blabyr-lyppyd bycchys. 1601 Holland Pliny 
xi. xxxvh, Others againe wbu are blabber-lipped are named 
m Latme Labiones. 1653 Greaves Seraglio 101 The most 
.. blabber-lipped, and Mat nosed girles that may be bad 
through all Egypt. 1704 Land. Gas. No. 4034/4 Run away 
. .a short Negro Man. .blabber Lip’d. .long Heel'd. 

t Blabber, v. Obs. Forms: 4 blaberen, blai- 
beren, 5 blaberyn, -veryn, blabir, -yr, 5-6 bla¬ 
ber, 6 blab bar, 7 -or, 6-7 blabber. [ME. bla¬ 
beren, late 14th c. Words of similar form appear 
other Tent, langs.: cf. OX. blabbra (cited by 
Rietz), Da. blabbre to babble, gabble, Sw. dial. 
blaffra to prattle, G. blappern (Grimm), plappern 
to blab, babble, prate. Blit the evidence is not 
sufficient to show whether any of these were ac¬ 
tually connected with the English word, or whether 
they agree only in being natural expressions of 
the action involved, which seems to be essentially 
that of producing a confused repetition or combina¬ 
tion of labial ( b ) and lingual (/, r) sounds. It 
is noteworthy that in the earliest instance quoted, 
blaberde varies in the MSS. with babclcd, bablide , 
etc.: cf. Babble. See further under Blab.] 

1 . intr. To make sounds with the lips and tongue 
as an infant (cf. sense 3); to speak inarticulately 
or indistiuctly ; to babble, to mumble. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 8 So I blaberde [v. r . blaberid, 
babelide, -ed, bablide] on my Beodes. 1382 WvcuFi 4 ^r, 
Frol., The tunge kut of it shal blaberen. c 1505 Kenneoik 
Fly ting 344 And blaberis that noyis mennis oris to here. 
VOL. I. 


* 53 ° pA 1 -SGR. 456 My sonne dothe but blabber yet, he can 
nat spoke his wordes plaync. a 1800 Ballad ‘ Ld. Ingram' 
xxi, in Child’s Ballads 111.131/2 A' was for the bourne babe 
I hat lay blabbering iu her bleed, 
b. trans. 
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t 1505 i 'CNBAR /• lyiing t i 2 r airar Inglis 
blabbar with thy Carrik lippis. 

2 . intr. 1 o chatter, babble, talk idly or senselessly. 
‘ ^ vclif^ Semi. Sel. Wks. I. 376 P i blaiberen bus 

for defaute of witt, <* 1400 C>7'. Myst. 164 Boys now blab- 
erj f n. c 1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 53 pat open cristen peple 
presume not to blaber a^enst oure goddes. <-1440 /'romp. 

37 ( IMabcryn, or speke wytbe-owte rcsone, bint era. 
* 4®3 Cath. Angl. 33 To Blabyr, blaterare. 

b. trans. ; also with out, forth. Cf. blab, blurt. 
c 1380 Wvclif li ks. (1880) 168 Prestis ., blabren out ma- 
V s ‘ in j| ntasse..wi|?-outcn deuocion and contemplacion. 
Ibid. 73 pci preeben not eristis gospel..but blaberen forbe 
amicristis bulbs. 1580 Sidney Arcadia iv. 417 Did blabber 
out what he had found. 1624 A. H. in J. Davies' Wks. 
(1878)11. 81 And blabber forth His Ftinerall, in Rimes. 

t o. To move the tongue between the lips in 
mockery. Obs. Cf. Bleak v.- 
*53° P ai -Sgr. 456, I blaber, I put forthe the lyppe. as one 
dothe his tonge in bis heed, .his tonge blabred in his heed, 
Jebaboye. 1611 Cotgr., Baboyer , to blabber with the lips : 
to fambe, to falter. 1629 School* CM. Manners ill alii w.) 
lo mocke anybody by blahboring out the tongue is the 
part of. .lewd boyes. 


’t* Bla'bberer. Obs. One who blabbers. 

/*375 Wyci.if Sernt. Sel. Wks. II. 234 For to speke as 
blaborers may take here. 

t Blabbering, vbl.sb. [f. Blabber v. 4 -i.vc; l.] 
inarticulate, imperfect or foolish speaking; babble. 

6-1375 W'YCLiFAVvw.Scl.W'ks. I. 127 And so to blaberynge 
in pis spcche mannis voids ben not sufficient, a 1400 Cov. 
Myst. 384 Ces now youre blaberyng in the develis name. 
1513 Douglas AEucis Prol. 33 This ignorant blabring im- 
perfyte. 1795 I. Taylor Apnleins (1822) 234 The vain 
blabbering of that iniquitous knave. 

t Blabbering, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing-.] 
Speaking inarticulately or irrationally; babbling. 

£•1410 Love Bonavent. M/rr. xl. 88 1 Gibbs MS.) He pat is 
vnknowynge and blaberynge. r 1430 Hymns I ’irg. (1867)108 
pat blaberyng are wip opes blent. 1509 Barclay Shyp of 
Lolysj 1570) 38 Blabbering fooles superfine of language, 
*549 Cowpl. Scot. vi. 38 Blaherand eccho. 

Blabbing, vbl sb. [f. Blab vJ + -ixcb] In¬ 
discreet talking; publishing or revealing of se¬ 
crets. 


1602 Warner Alb. Eng. XII. lxxv, For his blabbing him 
to her the which had had his Ring. 1716 Addison Free . 
bolder Ho. 9(1751152 Many here wish you would forbear 
blabbing, a 1791 Wesley Hush. <$- Wives iii. 8 Wks. iSi 1 
!*' e slran K^ l ^> one whom experience has convinced of 
blabbing. 1878 Seeley Stein II. 536 Blabbing of secrets. 

Blabbing (blaj*hi ij),///. a. [f. as prec. + -l\g -.] 
That blabs or publishes secrets. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 1 'l*he gaudy, blabbing, and 
remorsefull day. 1637 Milton Com ns 138 The blabbing 
eastern scout, 1 he nice morn. 1705 IIickeringh.i. Priest- 
Cr. ti. vi ii. 85 This blabbing and talkative old Fellow. 1855 
Tennyson Maud 11. v. vi, Curse me the blabbing lip. 

+ Bla'bbisb, a. Obs. [f. Blab sb. 4 -isiji.] 
Of the nature of a blab, given to blabbing. 

1604 T. Wright Passions iv. i. 119 So simple and btabbish. 

Blabery, obs. form of Blaeberry. 

Blaeehe, obs. form of Blatch, blacking. 

Black (blcek), a. Forms : 1 bl®c {dtf blace), 
1-4 blac, 2*6 blake, 3-5 blak, ^ blaak(e, 4-7 
blacke, 5- black. [OK. blur, blue def. blace 
= 01 Hr. blah-, blach- ijn comb.); a word of diffi¬ 
cult history. In OK., found also (as the metres 
show) with long vowel blace, bhican, and thus con¬ 
fused with bide shining, whiteOTeut. *blaiko- (sec 
Blake), as is shown by the fact that the latter also 
occurs with short vowel, bide, Idiicum ; in Ml-:, the 
two words arc often distinguishable only by the 
context, and sometimes not by that. .Cf. * 7.) ON. 
blah hr is not an exact phonetic equivalent, but, if 
native, points to an OTeut. *blakko- Jor blakno' : 
see Kluge Beitr. ix. 162). Sievcrs suggests that the 
original Teutonic types were * bid-bio-, *blahko’-, 
subsequently levelled to bldko-, Idaho-, blahho 
giving the'OK. and OX. words; in this case 
*bldk-no- might be pa. pple. of a vb. Hldhan to 
burn (cogn. w. Gr. and the original sense 

* burnt, scorched.’ Cf. Blatcii, which points to an 
OTeut. Hlakkjo-, from blahho-. In Kng. black has 
quite displaced the original colour-word Swart, 
which remains in the other Teutonic languages.] 

I. literal. The proper word for a certain quality 
practically classed among colours, but consisting 
optically in the total absence of colour, due to 
the absence or total absorption of light, as its op¬ 
posite white arises from the reflection of all the 
rays of light. 

1 . As a colour pertaining to objects, even in full 
lightAbsorbing all light; ‘of the colour of 
n ight’ (JO; colour of soot or coal’; ‘of 

the darkest possible hue’ ; swart. (Perfect black¬ 
ness being a rare attribute of objects, those from 
the surface of which very little light is reflected 
are commonly called blachP 


Beowulf 3606 Hrcfii blaca heofenes wynne. r89o K./El- 
fred Iyrda 11. xvi. (Rosw.) He h."cfde bkec feax, and blacne 
andwlitan. c 1000 /Flfric Gram. vi. 12 Xtger corutis, blac 
nrem. /** 2 05 17699 Ane blake cladu. <-1300 A*. Alt's. 

6259 A 1 blak so colebrond. £-1380 Sir Fern mb. 2461 pan 
lai he par so blac so pych. 1382 Wvclif Song Sol. v. 11 
Blac [1388 blake] as a crowe. c 1440 Promp. Parr. 38 Blak, 
Mger, a ter. c 1440 York Myst. xlviii. 143 In belle to 
dwelle with feendcs blake. 1536 Wriotiiesley C/iron. (1875) 

1 . 51 Hattes of blake velweit ami whyte feethers. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 266 To look like her are Chimney¬ 
sweepers blacke. 1611 Bihle Matt. v. 76 Thou canst not 
make one haire while or blacke. 1674 R. Godfrey Inj. y 
Ab. Physic 71 She had been in the black Box (meaning 
the Coffin) e’re now. 1710 J. Clark Rohanlt's Physique 
(1729) 1 . 223 '1 he Black Body, .absorbs and choaks all the 
Rays. 1807 Robinson Areharol. Grice a v. v. 425 They put 
011 mourning garments, which were always black. 1842 
1 ennvson Gardener's D. 28 That hair More black than 
avhbuds in the front of March. 1885 Ld. Blackburn in 
7 ;^ 9 July 3 2 It has been observed .. that no number 
of black rabbits would ever make a black horse. 

b. Of a very dark colour closely approaching 
black. 

c 1420 Liber Cocornni 7 Take black sugar for mener menne. 
1718 Pope Iliad 1. 608 The priest himself. .Pours the black 
wme. 1853 C. Knight Once upon Time 118591 417 ()n cveiy 
road-side was what was familiarly termed ‘the black ditch.* 
In every alley was a lesser black ditch. 1859 Jkpijson 
Brittany 1, 3 The blackest of port-wine. 

e. Having on extremely dark skin ; strictly ap¬ 
plied to negroes and negritos, and other dark- 
skinned races; often, loosely, to non-Kuropean 
races, little darker than many Europeans. 

890 [see 1 ]. a 1225 A tier. P. 214 Blac as a bloamcn. a 1225 
St, Morher. io Muchcle del blaccrc J>en euer cni blamon. 
(J 3 °° Sir /crumb. 2785 Among .Sarsynz blake. 1553 
r.DfcN Treat. Sew ind, Arb.i 14 The botlyes c»f men begin 
lo waxe blacke and to be scorched. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 
v. ii. 12 Blacke men aie Pearles, in beauteous l.adie> eyes. 
1666-7 I epvs Diary 27 Jan.. Her little black boy came by 
bun. 1782 India Gaz. 30 Mar. 1V. The 1 kuk officers.. were 
drummed out of the cantonments. 1842 Prichard Mat. 
Hist. Man 24 Forrest says the i’appua Caffres are as black 
as the CnfTres of Africa. 1856 Olmsted S/are States 141 
I he ‘old Ab * was manned by one black buy, sixty years old. 

d. fig. Of or pertaining to the negro race. 

1852 T. ItuciiFS in J. Ludlow's Hist. U. S. 342 The 
‘black law, by which coloured people were excluded from 
the territory. 1885 Stevenson Dynamiter 152 The black 
blood that 1 now knew to circulate in my veins. 

2 . \\ ith the names of various objects prefixed, 
by way of comparison, as coal-, jet-, pitch-, raven - 
blach. 

i 1600 Shaks. Sonn.^ cxxyii, My mistress eyes are raven- 
black. 1710 Loud. (iaz. No. 47S2/4 Stolen or stray’d a 
cole black Horse. 1771 P. Parsons Xewmarkct 1 L 8u On 
his head, observe the jett-black glossy velvet cap. 

ti. Characterized in some way by this colour. 

a. Having black hair; dark-complcxioncd. 
Cf. the surnames Blach, B/achie. arch, or Obs. 

a 1067 Chart. Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. IV. 242 And /Elf- 
wynes slierde 8e blake. 1-1190 I'ita S. Godr/ei § 510 (1S45) 
417 Mu lie r pedisseqtia. .cognomento Blache, id'ot Nigri. 
merceuaria. ^1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 556, I died me <air 
for the blak dowglass. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 11 i. 1 ^ 3 How if she 
be Blacke and Wiuy? 1661 Pkpys Diary 30 Apr., Took up 
Mr. Hater and his wife.. I found her to be a very preitv, 
modest, black woman. 1715 R. Nflson- A Kempis' Chr. 
Fxere. vii. 13 The Fair, the Black, the Learned, the Un¬ 
learned, do all pass away. 1815 Hist. Univ. Comb. 1 . 144 
1 he portrait in the Master's lodge represents him as a 
handsome black man. 

b. Wearing black clothing, armour, etc. 

1298 [see Black Monk], £-1305 Edmund Conf 184 in E. 

A. /’., Blake monekes he seq. As hit crowcn and chosen 
were, u *400 Sir Perc. 49 The rede kynghte rie the blake. 
* 75 ° Carte Hist. Eng. II. 73 Clement .. retained only 200 
horse and 2000 fool of the black bands so called from their 
bung clad in mourning. 1877 Brockktt Cross <5- Cr. i? 4 
I he black, or monastic clergy. 

4 . Characterized by absence of light. 

a. Enveloped in darkness ; dark, dusky, swart. 

*393 Gower Conf. 1 . 81 The blacke winter night <1400 

Korn. Rose 5359 The blak .shadowes. 1595 Shaks. John v. 
vi. 17 Heere walke 1 , in the black brow of night. 1637 Mil- 
ton C£»///^6i In thick shelter of black shades imbower'd. 
1790 Burns Tam O'Shanter 69 That hour, o' night's black 
arch the kev stane. 1840 R. Dana Bef Mast x, The rain 
fell fast, and it grew black. 1883 J. Parker Apost. Life II. 
168 Storms howling down the black chimney in the bU-ker 
night. 

b. Of deep water, clouds, the clouded sky, etc.: 
Reflecting and transmitting little light; dark, 
sombre, dusky, gloomy. 

^*374 Chaucer Boeth. v. ii. 153 pe njqt ne wipstondej>nat 
to Ilyin by pe blake eloudes. .1400' Woaine <$■ Gau>. 369 
The wederwex than wonder blak. t6ii Bible i Khgs xviii. 

45 1 be heauen was blacke with eloudes. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§874 Water of the Sea..looketh Blacker when it is moved, 
and Whiter when it resteth. 1646 Buck Rich. Ill, m. 84 
The young Princes were imbarqued in a Ship at Tower 
wharfe, and conveyed. .to Sea, so cast into the Blacke deeps. 
1818 Byron Juan 1. Ixxiii, The blackest sky Foretells ine 
heaviest tempest. 

5 . Deeply stained with dirt; soiled, dirty, foul. 

<11300 Havelok 555 In a poke ful and blac. 11384 
Chaucer II. Fame 1637 But [i. e. Eolus] Toke out hys 
blake truinpe of bras That fouler than the Devill was. 
1387 Trrvisa Higden Rolls Ser. V. 229 Blake flokkes of 
Scottes \ fetrt Scotorumgreges). Mod . Proverb. Rime . I'd 
rather have black hands, and plenty of meat, Than never 
such white ones, and nothing to eat. 

0 . Black is used in naming varieties or species 
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of animals naturally distinguished by this colour, 
as black hear, beetle, ditch, rat ; also varieties or 
species (or what are popularly so considered) of 
plants characterized by darkness of stem, leaf, etc., 
as black bindweed , hellebore, parsley , splecmvort , 
etc. See these and the like under Ihe generic names 
Beak, Beetle, Bindweed, Hellebore, etc. 

• 7 . In ME. it is often doubtful whether blac, 
blak t binhe, means * black, dark,’ or ‘ pale, colourless, 
wan, livid ’ = OE. bide ; see farther under Blake. 

c 1305 Lay. 19 890 /Enne stunde he wes blac t and on hcuvve 
swi 5 c wak. Ane while he wes reod. a 1240 Saules U arde 
i wCott. How. 249 His leoc deaSliche ant blac and elheowct. 
c 1325 E. E.Altit. r. B. 747. 1 am bot erpe ful euel. & vslc 
so blakc. ^1330 Ra/ami 434 [Charlemagne was] of a 
'.tern sight, Blac of here and rede of face. [He had *la che- 
velure belle ’ (Martin, from Eginhard. ] t'M 2 ° Antnrs of 
Art A. i.\, Alle bare was the body, and blak by the bone. 

II. Jig. 

8 . Having dark or deadly purposes, malignant; 
pertaining to or involving death, deadly ; baneful, 
disastrous, sinister. 

1583 Stubbes A tint. A A us. 11. 22 Many a black curse haue 
they of the poorc commons for their doing. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen . 11. iv. 56 That black Name, Edward, black Prince 
of Wales. 1640 1 Iarjng ion Casta ra 11.11. xxxii, The blaeke 
edict of a tyrant grave, /bid. n. 11. xi. By Fate rob’d even 
of that blaeke victory. 1713 Steele Guardian No. i 3 • 1 
Think it madness to be unprepar’d against the black mo* 
menu 1758 H. Walpole Calat. R . Authors 11759' I. 142 
The throne, .usurped by the Queen's black enemy, Philip. 
1821 Bykon Sardan. v. i. 195 That's a black augury l 

9 . Foul, iniquitous, atrocious, horribly wicked. 

1581 Lambardf. Eip'en. (15881 App., You wil baue a blaeke 

sonic..if you doe not the sooner forsake the Qucene. .and 
her heresies. 1592 Greene Groat su>. Wit ( 1617*33 Black 
is the remembrance of my blaeke works. ri6oo J. Davii s 
in Farr’s S. P. 1 . 255 Red Seas to drowne our blaeke Egyp¬ 
tian Sins. 1692 Bentley Hoyle Lect, 23 The portion of the 
blackest criminals. 1713 S Pvcroft Ere* thinkings He has 
vented the blackest Calumnies. 1738 A M’Avlav in Shift's 
Lett. clix, 1 shall never be guilty of such black ingratitude. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvn. vii, Concealing facts of the 
blackest dye. 1839 Bailf.Y Resins v, Die with the black 
lie flapping on your lips. 

10 . Clouded with sorrow or melancholy ; dismal, 


gloomy, sad. 

*■ 1659 Hammond On Ps. xlii. 9 What a black gloomy con¬ 
dition am 1 now in? 1715 Burnet O : on Time 11766* 11 . 234 
ile had also very black fils of the spleen. 1809 J. J'arlow 
t oIn tub. 1. 16 The slow, still march of black despair. 

b. Of the countenance, the ‘ look ’ of things, 
prospects: Clouded with anger, frowning; threat¬ 
ening. boding ill ; the opposite of bright and 
hopeful. 

1709 Stanhope Paraph/'. IV. 190 When the Face of affairs 
looked blackest and no glimpse of Comfort appeared. 1832 
Hr. Martintau Each <y All ii. 25 His countenance was 
black as night. 1840 Ii. Ki.i.iott Corn-Law Rhymes rig 
The crew will no longer regard my child with black looks. 

c. llcnce To look black : to frown, to look 
angrily (<7/ or upon a person). 

18x4 Miss Austen Mans/ / Vt. i >870 1 . vi. 50 My brother- 
in-law' .. looked rather black upon me. 1855 Thackeray 
Rose 4- Ring xv. Black as thunder looked King. Padella at 
this proud noble. 1855 Browning Era Lippo . ‘I he monks 
looked black. 

11. Indicating disgrace, censure, liability to 
punishment, etc. Cf. Black rooks, Black list, 
ele. Often accompanied by some symbol actually 
black, as in quot. 1S40. 

1612 Bihnslf.y Lud Lit. 286 To punish bv a note, which 
may be called, the Black Bill. <*1830 A. Pickf.n Chang. 
Charlie , When mounted .. on the top of the black stool, he 
seemed, .delighted. 1840 Dickens Earn. A udge viii, \V rite 
Curzon down, Denounced .. Put a black cross against the 
name of Curzon. 


III. Phrases and combinations. 

12. Phrases. To say black is anyone's eye {eyebrow, 
nail, etc.' : to find fault with, to lay anything to 
his charge (? obs.) Black in the face : having the 
face made dark crimson or purple by strangulation, 
passion, or strenuous and violent effort. 

1528 Roy Sat. (1845) They eate their belies full.. And 
none sayth blaeke is his eye. 1589 Hay any Work 36 If 
you were my chaplains once, I trowc John \Vhitgtft. .durst 
not once say blaeke to your cies. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key 
Wks. 1867 V. 250 He knew that the law could not say 
black was his eye, and that the judge upon the t>ench would 
pronounce him righteous. 1720 Vade-rnec. At alt* Worms 1 1 
None can say that black’s his eyebrow to him. 1749 Field¬ 
ing Tom Jones tx. iv, 1 defy anybody to say black is my 
eye. 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. Falling Minist. Wks. 
1812 11 . 121 Swore himself black in the face. 1828 Cark 
Craven Dial. 11 . 2 * Thou cannot say black's my nail'.. 
Cui tu nihildteas vitii. Ter. 1836 Dickens PicFo. v, Mr. 
Winkle pulled. .till he was black m the face. 1870 Lowell 
Study Wind. 67 Though we should boast .. till we were 
black in the face. 

13 . Black and blue, orig. blah and Ida, blak at id 
bio, of which the present form is a corruption 
arising when bio l>eeame obsolete after 1550. The 
proper black and blac remains in the north, though 
often supplanted there also by the literary form. 

esp. Of the human body: Discoloured by beating, 
bruising, or pinching, so as to have black and 
'blue* or livid bruises: as to beat {any one'' black 
and blue. Also absol. 


a 1300 Cursor At. 8073 Four sarzins.. Blac and bla 1 Trin. 
blak and bio] als led pai war. C1314 Guy Warm. (A.) 506 
be leches ben to him y-go, Gy bai findc blaike and bio. 
c 1460 Tnone ley Mysi. 206 Belt hym blak and bloo. 1552 
Huloet, Beaten blaeke and bloo, suggilatus. 1563 Hyll 
Arte Garden. (1593) 68 The black and blew'e of a stripe. 
1663 Butler Hud 1. ii. 942 Flew To rescue Knight from 
black and blue. 1690 Loud. Gaz. No. 2577/4 His right Eye 
black and blue with a Blow. 1785 Burns 7 W Herds xii, 
Aft hac made us black and blae. a 1845 Hooo Happy New 
Year xii, He's come home black and blue from the cane. 

14. Black and tan (of a kind of terrier dog): 
Having black hair upon the back, and tan (yel¬ 
lowish brown) hair upon the face, flanks, and legs. 
Also ellifl. as sb. 

1863 Kingsley Water-Bab. vi. 272 Out jumped a little 
black and tan terrier dog. 1884 Harpers Mag. Aug. 4 6 */ 1 
A jealous little hlack-and-tan stood by. 

15 . Black and white: a. adj. Having a sur¬ 
face diversified with black and white. 

1878 Stevenson Ini. Coy., Black-and-white cattle fan- 
tasucally marked. 

b. sb. Black characters upon white paper; 
writing, fn J under black and while : in writing 
or in print. Black on while is a fanciful alteration. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 314 Morcouer sir, which in- 
deede is not vnder white and black, this plaintiffe here, .did 
call me asse. (11656 Bt*. Hall Rem. Wks. 11660/136 We 
stay not till we have gotten it under black and white. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 286 ?3 Give us in Black and White your 
Opinion in the Matter. 1830 Galt Lawrie I . iv. x. (1849' 
180 A confirmed black and white agreement. 1845 Carlyle 
Cronnoell u S711 IV. 117 In Authentic black-on-white against 
them. 1866 W. Cot. lins Armadale iv. xv, The whole story 
of her life, in black and white. 

C. Art. (A sketch or drawing in) black or dark 
tint 011 white paper, or with white colour used. 

1885 Athen.rn//t 21 Feb. 251/t Pictures and drawings in 
black and white. 

1G. Often prefixed to other adjectives of colour, 
indicating a blackish shade of the latter, as black- 
brown, -grey, etc. 

c 1000 /Eleric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfdckcr Yoc. 152 Perm go, 
blac purpur. 1462 Test. libor. 11 254 Unum cqumn co¬ 
lons Ic blak-gray. 1685 f.o/id. Gaz. 2037/1 Stolen or strayed 
..a black-brown Gelding 1844 Kisclakk Eothcn xxvii. 

* 1S78 * 343 A long low line of blackest green. 1863 Brown¬ 
ing Pippa P. 1, Its black-blue canopy seemed let descend. 
1877 G. Nkvile Horses xv. 105 A black-chestnut will clip 
the same colour he was before. 

17 . quasi-rtf/?', with an adj.,as in black babbling, 
babbling maliciously, slanderous; black boding, 
of ill omen, inauspicious ; black fasting, endur¬ 
ing a very severe fast; black 1 00kinf, etc. 

1624 Quarus Job 1717* 168 Barths "black-tabling 
daughter ishe that hears And veins alike, both truth and 
forgeries', 1742 % ot'NG A t. Fit. iv. 8 Black-l>oding man 
Receives, not suffers, death's tremendous blow. 1664 FIchI- 
dan F. vii. 66 " Black fasting as they were born. 1824 Scott 
St. Ronan's xvi, To sit for ten hours thegither, "black 
fasting. 1854 J. Abrott Napoleon (1855* 1 . xx. 328 He was 
a little, ’black-looking man. 

18 . In parasynthetie comb., as black-aproned, 
-backed, - bearded , - berried-bodied, - bordered, 
■capped, -coaled, -coloured, -cornered, -edged, -fa¬ 
voured, -fooled, -gowned, -hafted, -haired , -headed, 
-hearted, -hiited, -hoofed, -legged, -lipped, -margined , 
-plumed, -robed,-skinned, -stolcd,-throated, -visaged, 
etc., etc. Most of these are later than 16th c.: 
their number may be increased indefinitely, and 
they may have derivatives, as blackheartedness. 

1590 Shars. Mils. A*, lit. ii. 387 For aye consort with 
‘blaeke browd night. 1871 Member for Paris 11 . 67 A sort 
of "black-coated Mephislopheles. 1528 Paynkll Salome 
Reghtt. Fiv, "Blaeke colered wyne. 1607 Shaks. Tinion 
v. i. 47 When the day semes, liefore "blacke-corner'd night. 
1865 Miss Vongk Clever Worn, of Fam. l.i. 5 Hurry to the 
drawing-room, and tear open the "black-edged letter. 1681 
Loud. Gaz. No. 1668/4 A middle siz'd, "Black Favour'd 
[man], r 1400 Dostr. Troy \ 111.3780 Telamon truly was a 
tulke full faire," Blake horn. 1771 Bl rke Powers of Juries 
Wks. X. 122 Whether a "black-haired man or a fair-haired 
man presided in the Court. 1774 O. White Selborno xii. 
:o6 The great "black-headed titmouse. 1863 Ti/nos ro Apr., 
The ** black-hearted traitors’ of the North, .worse than the 
"‘black-hearted miscreants' of the South. 1871 Morlf.y 
Grit. Alisc. Ser. 1. (18781 250 Downright malignity and 
"blackheartedness. 1815 Scott Ld. of Isles • it. xxii, The 
"black-stoled brethren, i860 G. H- K. IW. t Tour 126 
Hearing the hoarse cry of the ‘black-throated diver. 1631 
Weevkr Anc. Fun. Mon. 238 An house of "blaeke vcyled 
Nunnes. 1710 Loud. Gaz. No. 4695/3 This William Charl¬ 
ton is a "black visag'd Man. 1628 Fkltham Resolves (1647) 
41 Styx, and "black-wav'd Acheron. 

19. Specialized comb. (For such as black cattle, 
black coal, black draught, etc. see Cattle, Coal, 
Draught, etc.) Black-apronry, Ihe wearers of 
black aprons, the clerical and legal professions ; 
black-band, an earthy carbonate of iron found in 
the coal measures, and containing coaly matter 
sufficient for calcining Lhe ore; + black bowl, a 
drinking bowl ; + black canon, a canon regular 
of St. Augustine ; black character = Black- 
letter ; black-coat, a deprectative term for 
clergyman, parson ; t black-choler, one of the 
four humours of early physiologists, melancholy ; 
see Choler ; Black Country, parts of Stafford¬ 
shire and Warwickshire grimed and blackened by 


the smoke and dust of lhe coal and iron trades; 
black-crop, a crop of peas or beans as opposed 
to one of corn; black damp, lhe choke-damp 
of coal mines : see Damp; black-fellow, an Aus¬ 
tralian aboriginal ; f black-gown, a collegian or 
learned man ; black-heart, (for black Heart- 
cherry), a dark sort of cultivated cherry; + black- 
hood, a non-regent member of lhe senate of 
the University of Cambridge; + black humour, 
black choler, melancholy: see Humour; f black 
literature, that printed in 'black letter’; black 
quarter,a disease of cattle ( = Black-leg i); black 
rent, black mail, an illegal tribute ; black-seed, 
a popular name of the black Medick ; black-sole 
Wt\) ^ Black FOOT; black strap (or stripe), an 
inferior kind of port wine, also a mixture of rum 
and treacle taken as a beverage; black sugar (Sc.), 
Spanish or Italian liquorice' juice: Black Watch, 
the 42nd Highland regiment of the British army 
(see quot.); black-wort, a popular name of the 
common Comfrey (Symphytum officinale\ 

1832 Maginn in lHac Flo. Alag. XXXI 1 . 427 The absurd 
etiquette which prevents Utanil from following any pro¬ 
fession save tlie Army, the Navy, "Black-apronry, and 
Black-leggery. 1857 Page Adv. Tcxt-bk. Geo/, xiv. (18761 
252 Admixture of coaly mailer which confers on these 
"black-hands their especial value. 1863 Smiles Indust. 
Biog. 160 The "Black Band ironstone. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas, x.xix. 136 He never dranke but in a fayre blaeke 
bonle. 1568 Like to Like in Hazl. Dodsl. III. 324 From 
morning till night I sit tossing the "black bowl, a 1672 
Wood Life 11848* 156 The abbey there, originally built for 
"Black Canons. 1722 J. Stevens Addit.Dugdales Alo/tast. 

11 . 69 By reason of their black Habit, worn over their white 
Surplices, .generally call'd either " Black Canons, or Canons 
of St. Augustin. 1751 Johnson Ra/uhl. No. 177 ?6 Books 
. .printed in the ‘black character. 1627 R. Pkrrot Jacob's 
Yaw 52 Let us take heed how these "blackcoatcs get ihe 
day of us. 1818 Scott lht. Midi, i, You arc the black- 
coat s son of Knockiarluie. 1870 Lmersox Soc. <$• Soht. ix. 
197 The "black-coats are good company only for "black- 
coats. 1834 J. C. Young Mom.C. At. ) onng <1871) 212 In 
the densely-populated ‘black country. 1864 Daily Tel. 
12 Dec., By night the "Black Country blazes up lund and 
red with lires which, are never extinguished. 1831 Iyer- 
man & Bens. l oy.A Trav. I L xxxvii. 158 In his opinion, the 
best use which could be made of‘the ‘black fellows' would 
be, to shoot them all. 1865 Intel!. Obscrv. No. 37. 15 
Panther-like approach of the * Black fellow. 1710 Toland 
Rejl. Sacheveretts Semi. 12 That great Company of ‘Black- 
Gowns, commanded in chief by .. Doctor Lancaster. 1833 
Tennyson Blackbird 7 The unncUed "black hearts ripen 
dark.. against the garden wall. 1797 Cnmb. I'niv. Caletul. 
147 The Non-Regents or "Black-hoods are those who have 
taken their master or arts’ degree five years or upwards. 
1797 Month. A’ct*. XXII. 345 Multitudinous porers in "black 
literature. 1879 Wrightson in Cassells Techn. Ednc. 1 . 78 
Laud drainage is. .followed by the disappearance of ‘ "black- 
quarter,' or inflammatory fever. 1533 6 a lend. Carezo AISS. 

<Rolls Ser.) No. 39 The 'black rents and tributes which 
Irishmen by violence have obtained of the Kings subjects. 
1612 Sir J. Daviks Why Ireland etc. 179 To abolish the 
"black-rents and tributes exacted by the Irish upon the 
English colonies. 1827 IIallam Const. Hist. (1876* III. 
xviii. 359 The inhabitants .. were hardly distinguishable 
from the Irish, and paid them a tribute called "black-rent. 
1863 Prior PUxnt-n. 24 ‘Black-seed, the Nonesuch, from US 
black head of legumes. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. til. iii, 
This too fond heart u' mine, a "black-soletrue to thee. 1785 
('.ROSE Diet. Vulg. Tongue, " Black strap, bene carlo wine, 
also port 1821 Blackzu. Mag. X. 105 What champaignc is 
to homely "black strap. 1823 Ixkkhart Reg. Dalton 1. x. 
60 Do they give you good "black strap at Oxford? 1842 
Ordkrson Croot. 1. 5 The planter being content to .. make 
an evening's finish with bub or "black-strap. 1787 Beattie 
Scotticisms 15 "Black sugar, Licuorice iuiee. 1864 J. Brown 
Plain Wds. Health v. 76 A bit of "black sugar. 1822 P. 
Stewart Sk. Highlanders ttt. § 1 'Hie 42nd Highland Re¬ 
giment., was originally known by the name of Black 
Watch. It arose from the colour of their dress. 1830 
Scott Tales Grandf lxxiv. Another measure., was the 
establishment of independent companies to secure the peace 
of the Highlands .. Black soldiers as they wore called, to 
distinguish them from the regular troops, who wore the red 
national uniform. 1871 P’cess Alice Afetn. 12 Sept. 088 a) 
273 We did not sec the 42nd Highlanders, the * Black 
Watch,’ to-day. 1597 Gerard Herbal ti. cclxxiv, It is called 
..in English, Comfrey .. of some Knitbacke, and Black- 
woort. i6ii in Cotgr. . 

Black, sb. [The adj. used absol. or elhpUcally.J 

1 . Black colour or hue, It may have a plural, as 
in ‘ different blacks,’ i.e. kinds or shades of black. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 282 Biholden cuer his blake & nout his 
hwite. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 229b, knowe 
what whyte is, and it is soone pcrceyued what blaeke is. 
1645 Rutherford Tryat A Tri. Faith (1845) $6 All his 
blacks are white. 1821 Craig Led. Drawing in. 175 Me 
must take black and white into our list, as colours with 
the painter though not with the optician. 1856 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. IV. v. iii. 5 14. 45 - 

2 , A black paint, dye, or pigment. In senses a, 
b, see also Bleck, Blatch, Blotch. 

■f a. Black writing fluid, ink. Obs. Black and 
White : see Black a. 15, b, c. 

a 1000 Cano/ts K. Edgar in Anc. Laws II. 244 And we 
lacrad bmt hi. .habban bhec & b6c-fel to hedm gertednessum. 
( 1000 /Eleric Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker Foe. 164 Incaustum 
vel atramentupn , bltec. 

b. A preparation used by shoemakers, curners, 
etc. for staining leather black. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anitn. 4 A fin. 277 Shoomakers black 
with vineger. 
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c. A black pigment, dye, or varnish; many 
different preparations are used by artists, as ivory 
black , lamp blacky Spanish blacky etc.; in the in¬ 
dustrial arts several black varnishes and pigments 
are similarly distinguished, ns Berlin blacky Bruns¬ 
wick black . 

*573 Hvlobt, Blacke, called paynters blacke, atramentnm 
tectonum ,581 Act 23 lilts, ix. § 3 Clothes .. dyed with a 
galkd and mathered Black. 1670 W. Simpson Hydro/. Ess . 
Uvcrs in thtt mnl-iro r,r tlifli, RUel.c .. .. „ ti„. 


yr". VP"- 1 J * ,l ° ivory or bone black. 1846 Kj. vvrigiit 
SaeutiJ hnowl. 46 Ivory black is .. ivory or bones 
thoroughly burnt, and afterwards ground, c x86o Winsor & 
N i:\vton Handbk. J Fa ter.Col. 31 Lamp Black is not quite 
so intense, nor so transparent, as that made from ivory. 

0. A particle of some black substance, a black 
speck; a. spec, the dark-coloured fungus which 
attacks wheat, smut. 

* 3°3 R* Brunnk // andl, Synne 11869 Vche blak, y dar wel 
telle pat hyt was a fendc of belle. 1607 Toi-sell Four./. 
Feasts 259 I hey have also little blacks in the middle of 
their teeth. 1615 Markham Eng. Housnv. (1660) no You 
shall take the blacks of green Corn cither Wheat or Rye 
1783 Ainsworth Eat. Diet. 1. s.v. bean, The black of a 
bean, Iftlum. 1883 Gd. IFords 735 Who has not observed 
the smut, or blacks, among corn ? 

b. A small particle or flake of soot, a smut. 
Usually in plural. 

. 7 Sl6 ^ ^ Oman's Comp. 196 Let the blamangc settle 

before you turn it into the forms, or the blacks will remain 
at the bottom. 1843 F. Paget Pageant 84 She carefully 
covered over, .any articles that were likely to be damaged 
by blacks. 1862 Goulhurn Pers. Retig. in. viii. (1873) 223 
1 he blacks of the world have settled down upon it. 1865 
Dickens Mut. fir. II. 149 If y 0 n see a black on my nose, 
tell me so. 

14 . The dark spot in the centre of the eye, the 
pupil. Obs. J 

1387 'I rkvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. II. 189 pese hanen in 
cuenche y^e tweie blakkes. 1398 — Barth. l)e P. R. v. vii. 
<M 95 ) >*3 i he blacke of the eye syttyth in the inydJe as a 
quene. 1541 R. Copland Guy dons Quest. C hiring., \ n the 
region of the blacke of the eye. a 1648 Digby <J.j As big 
as the black or sight of the eye. 

5 . Black fabric or material. 

. a - Black clothing, especially that worn as a 
sign of mourning, in which sense the plural was 
formerly used, as still in Lowland Sc. {Blacks, in 
modem use, sometimes = black or dress trousers.) 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 475(3 And eke as wel be amorettes In 
mourning blacke, as bright burnettes. C1500 Merck. <y Son 
in Halliw. Nugx P . 28 Fadur, why appcrc ye thus in 
black, ar not yowre synnys foryevyn ? 1580 North Pin. 
tarefi (1656) 20 I en moneths .. was the full time they used 
to wear blacks for the death of their fathers, 1636 Fkatly 
C tarts Myst. xix. 247 Neither are all that wearc blackes his 
mourners. 1641 R. Brook e Eng. Episc. 1. iv. 17 Some to 
Mmisters,asCassockes,Gowne.s, .Canonical!Coats,Blackes. 
1699 LurrRKLL Brie/Ret. (1857) IV. 557 The King .. has 
ordered all his subjects to goc into black. 1748 Rich- 
ardson Clarissa (xS11) VI. 52 Whom dealest thou with for 
thy blacks? _ 1862 Thackeray Philip I. 174 My old blacks 
show the.white seams so, that you must. . rig me out with 
a new pair. 

b. pi. Hangings of black cloth used in churches, 
etc., at funerals ; funereal drapery. 

1608 Middleton Mad World 11. ii, I’ll pay him again 
when he dies in so many blacks; I'll have the church hung 
round with a noble a yard. 1611 Cotgr., Littre.. the 
blacke wherewith the vpper part of a Church is compassed, 
at the funeral! of a great person. 1711 J. Distaff Char 
Sacluverellio 16 The Company of Upholders arc not able to 
lurnish Blacks enough for the Deceased. 

C. Often in comb., as black-robed. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. lvi. 250 The black-clad Scaffold. 
l8 ? 3 ?r hat ,ely Ragged Li/e Egypt iv. 23 Her black* 
robed female relatives support her on each side. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 375 Her friends black-clad and 
moving mournfully. 

6. —Black man or woman, 
a. A man of‘black* skin ; an African negro, or 
Australasian negrito, or other member of a dark- 
skinned. race. In this sense it appears to be a 
translation of A T egro, which was in earlier use. 

, l6 * 5 . Purchas Pilgrims ix. xiii. § 1. 1570 The mouth of 
the Riuer IGatnbra], where dwell the Blackes, called Man- 
dingos. 1679 SSSecr. Serv. Moneys C/tas. <y Jas. (1851) 58 
T o Randall M« Donnell, for a black his ^ Ma (ie bought of 
, 5 °^* 1682 Bunvan Holy War 20 This giant was one ot 

the Blacks or Negroes. 1789 George Pr. Wales in Corn . 
xoalhs torr. II. 29 (V.) The Adaulct of Benares, .now held 
by a Black named Alii Caun. 1805 Ann. Rev. 111 . 289 They 
exclude from suffrage the blacks and the paupers. 1856 
Olmsted \ Slave States 129 The free black does not, in 
general, feci himself superior to the slave. 

t b. One of a band of poachers who went about 
their work with blackened faces. Obs. attrib. in 
black-ad, a severe law (9 Geo. I. xxii) against 
poaching, trespassing, etc. 

1722 Act 9 Geo. /,, xxii, Whereas several ill-designing and 
disorderly Persons have of late associated themselves under 
the name of Blacks. 1785 G. White Sclbome vii, The 
vv altham blacks, .committed such enormities, that Govern¬ 
ment was forced to interfere with that severe and sanguinary 
Act called the Black Act. 1809 Tomlins La7o Diet. s.v., A 
virtual repeal of the punishment inflicted by the Black Act. 
t C. A black-haired person. Obs. 
r 1686 Vug. AtansC. in Roxfi. Ball. II. 558 The pleasant 
Blacks and modest Browns, their loving Husbands please, 
t d. A mute or hired mourner at a funeral. Obs , 


1619 Fletcher M. Thomas 111. i, I do pray ye To give me 
leave to live a Jut]e longer j Vc stand before me like my Blacks. 

/. In various elliptical applications : a. Typo°r 
(see quot.) b. Chess & Draughts. The player 
using the black or coloured pieces, c. Archery. A 
shot which hits the target in the black ring sur¬ 
rounding the inner white circle. 

1882 Print. Times 15 Feb. 36/1 Blacks is a term applied 
to any mark on a sheet made by pieces of furniture, catches, 
etc. rising to the level of the form. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 
5 .r/ r J^ck s fourth move was a very bad one. 1882 
.Standard 31 Aug. 6/4 1 he Vice-President’s Prize to ladies 
for most blacks. 

Black blak\ v. Forms : 3-4 blak-en, blak- 
k-in, blaek-en, 3-6 blake, 5 blak-, black-vn, 
5-7 blacke, 7- black, [f. Black a.] 

1 1 . intr. To be or become black. Obs. 

'Vi 2 *? J“ Uana 48 pat him eoc euch ncil & blakede of 
e blodc. c ii 40 Cursor M. (Trin. . t mv ku... 


-- uiaRc. ti 1400 oy>-I'crcvr. o 

sone .. salle wee see Whose browes schalle hlakkc ! f 1460 
Jowneley Myst. 107 So iny browes blaky To die doore 
wvlle I wyn. 

2. I rafts. To make black ; now esp. to put black 
colour on. Cf. Blacken. 

. r, . 3 I S Shorfham 155 The wyte the vayrer hyt maketh, 
And seK-e more hyt bbketli. C1386 CuaicEr Monkes T. 
\ 4 « 1 ‘ mat his Jleisch was for the venym blakcd. a 1400 
.SyrPercyv. 1056 I hare he and the sowdanc sallu mete. His 
browes Jo blake. 1532 3 Act 24 Hen. Filly \. * 6 Every 
coriar shall well and sufliciently corie and blacke the said 
Lether tanned. 1650 R. -Staiylton St radii s Lcnv-C 
// arres ix. 26 Having blackt his face, and died his hair. 
1748 franklin W Us. 1 1840) 207 The paper will be blacked 
by the smoke. 1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amusem. 49 Crown- 
glass, blacked on one side. 1842 Tennyson Simeon Styl. 
75, I lay.. Black d with thy branding thunder. 

b. spec. To clean and polish shoes and other 
black leather articles with Blacking. 

iS 57 North Guevaras Diall Pr. (1582) 369 a In varnishing 
hys sword and dagger, blacking his bootes. 1684 Foxes 
y* 11 9°7 Causing his shoos to be blacked. 1812 L 

* pM |T H AVy. Addr. ii. <1873) 12 Mv uncles porter, 
Samuel Hughes, Came in at six to black the shoes, 
tC. Jo drape with black. Obs. 

1664 Lamont Diary 25 Nov., The isle being blacked- 
with a number of dependants on the pall of black vehet. 
o. trans . a. To draw or figure in black. 

1840 Browning Sordetlo iv. 374 'The grim, twynecked 
eagle, coarsely blacked With ochre on the naked wall, 
b. To black out : to obliterate with black. 

1850 Browning Christmas Eve Wks. 186S V. 17^ If he 
blacked out in a blot Thy brief life's pleasantness. 185. 
uen. Gordon Lett. 121 The Russian censor who blacks out 
^ Is displeasing to the Government. 

f l d' stain, sully; to defame, represent as 
‘ black.’ (Usually blacken.) 
c 1440 Tramp. Parv. 38 Blacky n’or make blake, vitupero, 
*, 62 ? Flktcher 11 «lker it. 216 T hy other sins 
whtch black thy soul. 1683 D. A. A rt Converse 16 To black 
his repute, a 1845 Hood Trumpet xxx, Not that elegant 
ladies .. ever detract. Or lend a brush when a friend is 
black cl. 

1 5 . intr. To poach as one of the i Blacks’: see 
Black sb. 6 b. Obs. rare. 

1789 G. White Selfiorne vi. As soon as they began black- 
m K» they [the deer] were reduced to about fifty head. 

Comb, f blaek-shoo {boy) =Shoe-ulack. 

I 73 a f H-I.ding Cozent Card. yrnt. No. 61 A rebuke given 
by a black shoe boy to another. 1746 W. 1 Iorslev The 
Fool (1748) I. 5 [lie] reduces himself to the Level of High¬ 
waymen, Footmen, and Black-shoc Boys, 
i* Bla ck acre. J,aw. Obs. All arbitrary name 
for a particular parcel of ground, to distinguish it 
from another denominated 'white acre’; "a third 
parcel being, when necessary, similarly termed 
‘ green acre ’ ( = parcel a, parcel b, parcel c). The 
choice of the words 'black,’ 'white,’ and ‘green ’ 
was perhaps influenced by their use lo indicate 
different kinds of crops. 

1628 Coke On Lttt. 148b. 1698 {K. FergessonI F/e7o 

Ecclcs. 10 Foolish comparisons, of.. the Exchanging of 
Black-Acre by A for White-Acre from B. 

Hence Blaek-acre, v. Obs. to litigate about 
landed property. (Wycherley’s Double Dealer has 
a Mrs. Blackacre, a litigious widow, whose name 
may be immediately alluded to in the quotation.) 

1751 Mrs. Delany Li/e & Corr. 67 She is now gone to 
town, black-acreing^to her lawyers. 

t Black-a-lyre. Obs. A fabric. See Lyre. 
Blackamoor (blarkamu<u, -mo-’j). Forms: 6 
blake More, Blaeke Moryn, blaek a Moore, 
6-7 blaeke Moore, blaekmoor(e, 7 Blaek - 
Moor(e, -More, -moor, blaek Moor, Black- 
more, -mooro, Blaekomore, Black-a-Moorc, 
Blaek-amoore, blackeamoore, 7~S Blackamore, 
Blaekamoor(e, 7-blaekamoor. [ = Black Moor, 
a form actually used down to middle of 1 Slh c. 
Blackamoor is found T5S1 : of the connectings no 
satisfactory explanation has been offered. The 
suggestion that ii was a retention of the final of 
ME. black-e (obs. in prose before 1400) is, in the 
present state of the evidence, at variance with the 
phonetic history of the language, and the analogy 
of other black- compounds. Cf. black-a-viscd.] 


BLACKBALL. 

1 . A black-skinned African, an Ethiopian, a 
Aegro; any very dark-skinned person. (Formerly 
without depreciatory force ; now a nickname.) 

1547 Boorde hit rod. Knoud. 212, I am a blake More 
borne in Barbary. 1548 Thomas Hal. Gram., FthioPo, a 
blacke More ora man of Ethiope. 1552 Hclokt, Blacke 
Moryns or Mores. 1581 T. Howell Denises (1879) 184 
Like one that washeth a black a Moore while. 1599 Sanuys 
Spec. (1632) 239 Shee is painted like a blackmoore. 
1604 Dkkker Hmcst Hi. Wk». ,S; 3 II. 9 8 This is the 
blackamore that hy washing was turned white. 1606 
ohaks. / r. Sf Cr. 1,1. So, I care not and she were a Black- 
aAJoore. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1.05 The Negro’s, 
which we cal! the Blacke-Mores. 1631 IJkathwait Eng. 
Cf entity*. (16411 308 The Blackmoore may sooner change 
Jus skin, the Leopard his spots. 1666 Pkiys Diary { 1879) 
I- 46 for a cook maid wc have used a blackmoore. 1702 
G. Mather Magn. Chr. lit. m. 0852*576 The instruction of 
T e L 0 ?/. b, -^*<amores. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. Lett. 
Ap. 26 I he first day we came to Bath, he.. beat two black-a- 
moors. 1856 R. Vaughan Mystics (1S60) I.271 As far below 
tue reality as a blackamoor is unlike the sun. 
b. attrib. 

1580 Sidnev Arcadia 36 A Coach drawne with fnure 
milke white horses..with a black-a-Moore hoy vpon eiiery 
horse. 1676 Hobbes Iliad t. 403 To Blackmoor-land the 
Gods went yesterday. 1706 Loud. Gas. No. 4218 3 \ 
Blackamore Man called Ciesar. 17x6 Hid. No. 3 Run 
away., a Blat k Moore Boy. 

tc. Blackamoor s teeth \ cowry shells. Obs. 

1700 \\ . King Transactioneer 36 He has Shells called 
\lr ft- 1 ° nrs ~ fedh. I .supj)ose.. from their Whiteness. 1719 
W. \\ oouI .s«rr<. TradczM Known by the Name of Cowries 
amongst Merchants, or of Blackamore’s Teeth amotig otlier 
Persons. 

2 . Jig. A devil. 

1663 Cowley Cut. Coleman St. w. vi, He’s dead long 
since, and gone to the Blackamores below. 

o. attrib . Black-skinned, rjuite Mack. 

1813 J. Forbes Orient. Mem. 1 . 325 The fir.t Mackantom 
pullen 1 ever saw was here : the outward skin of the fowl 
was a perfect negro. 1856 Caters Poems ed. 2 ,0 Some 
blackamoor rook. 

t Blackamo’rian, sb. and a. Obs. [f. Black 
+ Mohian (in Coverdale .] Elhioi>ian. Negro. 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. AV.de\V. 1531} 7 3 b, (Jut of (he chircho 
l>ou JjJacke moryan, out of the chirche thou man of ynde 
^ 1563 Kale Wks. 1849- >77 When the Mackamorian 
cliange his skin, and the cat of the mountain her spots. 
1631 Heywood P. Maide West \\ ks. 1S74 H. 328 To the 
black a Mo man king. 

Black art. [I’robably ' Idack ’ refers primarily 
to the dark and secret nature of the magician’s art. 
or to the popular belief in the association of the 
magician with the devil; but the name is also 
associated with the med.L .nigromantJa, corruption 
o f neerom anil a (= Gr. viKf>op.a\'T<la, f. vtupos dead 
body), as if this contained L. niger, nigro- black.] 

1. r I he art of performing supernatural acts by 
intercourse with the spirits of the dead or with the 
devil himself; magic, necromancy. 

<•1590 Marlowe Faust, ix. 53, I have heard strange rc 
port of thy knowledge in the black art. 1611 Coigk. 

A igromance, nigromancie, coniuring, the blacke Art. 1674 
K. Godfrey /;y. * Afi. physic 178 He u^eth Astrology 
(whmh the \ ulgar call the Black Art... 1775 Sheridan 
txivals i. n I d as soon have them taught the black art as 
their alphabet! 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic iv. (iS^r 60 
A native of Pistoia, who cultivated the black art. 

T 2 . Thieves'slang. Lock-picking, burglary. Obs. 
1591 Greene Conny-Catch. n. Wks. 1883 X. 72, 1 can sei 
downc the subtiltie of the blacke Art, which is picking of 
lockes. 1608 Dkkker Belman Loud. Wks. 1SS4 5 III. , 

I ms Blacke Art. .is called in English Picking of Lockes. 

Hence, d 1 Black-a'rtist, Obs., a necromancer. 

+ Black-a rtship, Obs. nonce-wd. 

1620 Sylvester Lit . Bart as ri8 77 -8o> 4 o3 -D.) Those 
Rlack -Artists that consult with Hell. 1697 ^Iduntfort 
Faust hs 1. ad fin., I came only to ask your Black Artship 
a Question. 1825 Cari.vlf. Schiller it. 11845' 66 Spectres 
. .the terror-struck black-artist cannot lay them. 

t Bla'ck-a-top, a. Obs. Black-headcd. 

1733 Bailey Erasm. Colton. (1877) 31 (D.l Can you fancy 
that black-a-top, snub-nosed, . .paunch-bcllied creature? 
Black-a-vised (blrc-kavoi st), a. north, dial. 
Also -viced, -vizod. [f. Black a. and V. vis 
face ; perh. originally black-a-vis, or black o' vis ; 
blit this is uncertain.] Dark-complexioned. 

* 1758 Ramsay /Vm*(i8oo) II. 362 (Jam.) A black-a-vic’d 

non flnnnrr Qenrr /1AV ^ 


, -- -- — " - - -- ««'«(« IVU. 5) III. Of) 

fat black-a-vised Italian. 

Bla’ckback. A species of sea-gull; the black- 
hackcd gull {darns marinus ). 

1855 Kingsley Wcstw. Ho. xxxii. (D.l The great black- 
backs laughed querulous defiance at the intruders. 1863 
Reader 20 Aug., Mer and shearwater, black back and 
herring-gull. 

Black-ball, blackball, sb. 

1 . A composition, also called heel-ball, used l>v 
shoemakers, etc., and also for taking rubbings of 
brasses and the like. 

1847 in Craig. 

2 . A black ball of wood, ivory, etc. put into the 
urn or ballol-box Io express an adverse vote; 
hence , an adverse secret vote, recorded in any way. 

1869 Spectator 3 July 779 They have exercised precisely 

le same right which is exercised by every man who drops 

112-2 
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a blackball into the urn. 1884 Harper's Mag. June 148/2 
Three blackballs used to make a gentleman wince. 

Blackball (blre-kbpl), v. [sec prec.] 

1 . To exclude (a person) from a club or other 
society by adverse votes, recorded by the placing 
of black balls in the ballot-box, or in other ways. 

1770 Mks. Delany Lett. Ser. 11. 1 . 262 The Duchess of 
Bedford was at first black-balled, but is since admitted. 
1826 Disraeli Piv. Grey iv. i. 135, I shall make a note to 
blackball him at the Athenamm. 1880 Besant & Rice 
Seamy Side xi. 83 There arc no rules in this club .. nobody 
is ever blackballed, nobody is ever proposed. 

2 . To exclude from society; to ostracize, taboo. 

1840 Macaulay Clive, Ess. (1854) 534 The Dilettante 

sneered at their want of taste. The Maccaroni black¬ 
balled them [‘ nabobs '] as vulgar fellows. 1861 Crt. Li/e 
Naples 88 All foreigners arc not to be blackballed. 

3 . To blacken with black-ball. 

1818 Cobrett Pci. Reg. XXXltI.92 With big black¬ 
balled whiskers under his nose. 

Hence Blackballer, Bla ckballing vbl. sb. and 
///. a. 

1869 Spectator 3 July 779 The biackballcr declines to as- 
sociate with the person blackballed, if he can help it. 1826 
Scott in Lockhart 11839) 1 ^- 43 Here is an ample subject 
for a little blackballing in the case of Joseph Hume. 1865 
Times 23 Aug., The most inexorable blackballing club. 
Bla ck-*bean, v. ? Ohs. [f. black beans, used 
instead of black balls in balloting.] — Blackball v . 

1829 T. C Croker Leg. Lakes I. 94 Geoffry Lynch of 
Drummin, who was black beaned at the Club-room. 1838 
AVw Month. Mag. LI II. 122 To have ruined half a score 
of tailors, .does not black-bean, in the very best company. 

Blackberry (btarkberi). 

1 . The fruit of the bramble {A'it bus fntlicosus) 
and its varieties. This being almost the commonest 
wild fruit in England is spoken of proverbially as 
the type of what is plentiful and little prized. 

c 1000 .Ki.fr ic Gloss, in Wr. -Whicker Poe. 139 Ftaui, net 
mart , blaecberian. 1 1250 Gloss . ibid. 558 Mnnttn, blake- 
berie. 1 1350 11 'ill. Palcrne 1809 Blake-beries f>ai on brercs 
growen. a 1420 Occleve De Reg. Print. 4715 He settetho 
not therby a blakherie. 1555 Lues Decades IP. hid. rn. 
viii. 1 Arb.) 172 Bramble busshes bearynge_blacke berries or 
wylde raspes. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. / P, it. iv. 265 If Reasons 
were as plcntie as Black-berries, 1 would giue no man a 
Reason vpon compulsion. 1713 Gay Past, vi. Blackberries 
ihey pluck’d in deserts wild. 1852 Gard. Chron. 3 A real 
novelty, .in the form of what is called a White Blackberry, 
b. alt rib. 

1578 Lvte Dodocns vj. iv. 661 The Bramble or Blacke 
berie bushc. 1580 Baret Air-. Him Bramble, the blacke 
bery tree. 1846 Sowerry Brit. Pot. <1864) 111 . 164 Who.. 
lias not in his day, been a Blaekberry-gatherer? 1847 Hal- 
hwkll Pit t., Blackberry summer, the fine weather .. at 
the latter end of September and the beginning of Octoher, 
when the blackberries ripen. Hants. 1880 Besant & Rick 
Seamy Side xxiii. 290 * Real jam, blackberry-jam.’ 

2 . The trailing shrub which bears this fruit; the 
bramble. 

1579 Langiiam Card. Health (1633*, Bramble breer or 
Blackberry. 1688 R. Holmf. Acad. Armoriew. 119 Spinous 
or thorny shrubs. .Bramble, Blackberry, Rose. 1849 Mrs. 
•Somerville Phys. Geog. 11 . xxvi. 163 Or the seven species 
o! bramble which grow at the Cape, one is tlic Common 
English bramble or blackberry. 

3 . Now, in the north of England and south of 
Scotland, the Black Currant Kibes nigrum), the 
‘ blackberry 1 of sense I being there called * Bramble- 
berry ’; formerly in some localities the Bilberry, or 
Blaeberry ; also, according to some, but perhaps 
erroneously, the sloe or fruit of the Blackthorn. 

1567 Marlet Gr. Forest , The black berie tree is after his 
sort bushy bearing that fruite that eFtsones refreshed) the 
Shepherde. 1597 Gerard Herbal i 1633* 1417 Wc in Eng¬ 
land [call them) Worts, Whortleberries, Black-berries, Bill- 
berries. 1721 Bailey, Black-berries .. the Berries of the 
Black-thorn. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morel!) 11. Pac- 
einitttn , a blackberry, as some say. 1853 Gard. Chron. 54 
In speaking of blackberries about Kelso, black currants are 
understood. 1885 Scot. Border Rec. 6 June, The red cur¬ 
rant and blackberries have suffered somewhat. 

Bla ckbe rrying, vbl. sb. [Really formed 
directly on Blackberry sb „ but coming to be 
treated as a gerund, implying a vb. to blackberry. 
See Nuttlng.] The gathering of blackberries. 

1861 J. Bennet Winter Medit. 1. i. (1875) 35 The days 
when they go blackberrying. 1885 Miss Yonge Two Sides 
Shield i, We never had such a blackberrying. 

Blackbird (blarkbaid). [The only Bum in 
an earlier sense (before crows and rooks were in¬ 
cluded) which is black (or rather dark brown\] 
A well-known European song-bird, a species of 
thrush (Merida /unfits , L.). In North America 
the name is given to other birds, e.g. the Gracula 
quiscida , and Oriolus (. Agetaius ) phcenicetis. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans D ja, For the blacke bride and the 
thrushe. 1552 Huloet, blacke byrde or owsyl, tardus. 
1616 Surfl. & Markii. Countr. Farm 729 The strongest 
and stoutest bird that can be, is the Blacke-bird. 1766 
Pennant Zoot. (1768) 1.412 The blackbird continues in Italy 
the whole year. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life S. County 131 
In glass cases arc. .a white blackbird, and a diver. Nursery 
Rime, Four and twenty blackbirds baked in a pie. 
b. loosely^ Songster. 

1634 Massinger Pcry Worn. in. i. You never had such 
black-birds. 

2 . fig. Cant name for a captive negro or Poly¬ 
nesian on board a slave or pirate ship. 


1881 Chequered Carter 1S0 The white men on board knew 
that iFonce the * blackbirds 'burst the hatches, .they would 
soon master the ship. 

Bla'ckbirding, vbl. sb. [f. prec. sb. (sense 2) 
but implying a vbj The kidnapping of negroes 
or Polynesians for slavery. Also as ppl. adj. 

1883 Academy 8 Sept. 158 IHe] slays Bishop Pattcson by^ 
way of reprisal for the atrocities of some * lilack-birding 1 
crew. 1884 Pall MallG. 19 Aug. 2/2 Years ago blackbird- 
ing scoundrels may have hailed from Fiji. 

Black board, bla ckboard. A large wooden 
board, a tablet of papier-mache, etc., painted 
black, and used in schools and lecture-rooms to 
draw or write upon with chalk. 

1823 Pillass Contrib. Cause F.duc. (1856) 378 A large 
black board served my purpose. On it 1 wrote in chalk. 1835 
Musical Libr. Supp., Aug. 77 The assistant wrote down the 
words .. on a blackboard. 1846 Rep. Inspect. Schools !. 
147 The uscsof the black board arc not yet fully developed. 

Black book. 

1 . An official book bound in black. 

1624 Beuell Lett. xi. 141 The Copie of the. record of 
Doctor Parkers Consecration. .which, .yousaw in a blacke 
Booke. 1815 Eneycl. Brit. <ed. 5) lit. 261/1 lie keeps the 
black hook of receipts, and the treasurer’s key of the treasury. 
1823 ‘J’. Lane Stud. Guide Lincolns Inn 122 Curious regu¬ 
lations..are to be found in their Black Books. 

2 . The distinctive name of various individual 
books of pnblic note, referring in some cases to the 
colour of the binding. 

a. Black Book of the Exchequer : a book pre¬ 
served in the Exchequer Office, containing an 
official account of the royal revenues, etc. at the 
time of its compilation ‘ ? c* 1175). 

1479 Mem. Ripon <18851 II. 158 In libro .. nuncupato 
blakboko. 1561 Stow Fag. Chron. an. 1176 (1615* 154 Phis 
yeere wa?> compiled a booke of the orders and rules of the 
Kxchcqucr, m>we commonly called there the Blacke booke. 
1605 Camden Rent. 6 H is written in the Blackehooke of the 
Exchequer, that our Aunce^tors termed England, a Store¬ 
house of Treasure. 1631 T. Powell Tom All Trades 169 
Search the Blacke Booke in the Exchequer. 

b. Black Book of the Admiralty : an ancient 
code of rules for the government of the navy, said 
to have been compiled in the reign of Edw. III. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine < 1789', Oleron. .a code of.. 
rules relating to naval affairs .. formed by Richard 1 .. are 
still preserved in the black book of the admiralty. 

3 . An official return prepared during the reign of 
Henry YI 11 , containing the reports of the visitors 
upon the abuses in the monasteries. 

1581 T. Norton Let. in Dugdale IPartv. (1730^ II. iiii, 
T. Cromwell .having, .thus searcht into their lives, which 
by a Black Book, containing a world of enormities, were 
represented in no small measure scandalous. 1815 Encyct. 
Brit. ted. 5' III. 641/1 The black-book of the English mon¬ 
asteries was a detail of the scandalous enormities practised 
in religious houses. 1878 Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. 1 . v. 341. 

4 . A book recording the names of persons who 
have rendered themselves liable to censure or 
punishment. 

1592 Greene Bituk Bks. Messenger Wks. 1881-3 XL 5 
Ned Brownes villanies .. are too many to be described in 
my Blacke Booke. 1595 Spenser Sonn. x, A 1 her faults in 
thy black booke enroll. 1657 Reeve God's Plea 20 This 
Day-book will prove a black-book to him. 1726 Amherst 
Ter rat Fit. 115 The black book js a register of the univer. 
sity, kept by the proctor, in which he records any person 
who affronts him, or the university; and no person, who is 
so recorded, can proceed to his degree. 1816 C. James Mil. 
Diet. fed. 4) 37/2 The black book is a sort of memorandum 
which is kept in every regiment to describe the character 
and conduct of nun-coinmissioned officers and soldiers. 

b. t To be in the black book{s: to be in disgrace. 
To be in (any ones) black books : to have incurred 
his displeasure, to be out of his favour. 

1785 Grose Du t. Putg. Tongue, s.v., He is down in the 
black book, i. c. has a stain in his character. 1881 Bays 
From Exile 89 This unfortunate youth is so deep in your 
black books. 

5 . A book of the ‘ black art, 1 of necromancy. 

1842 Barh am Ingot. Leg ., Raising the Devil, A * Magi¬ 
cian ’..has brought him [Cornelius Agrippa] and his terrible 
* Black Book ’ again before the world. 

Black-browed (blark,bruud), ///. a. Having 
a dark brow or front; frowning, scowling. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. X. 111. ii. 387 They, .must for aye con¬ 
sort with blacke browd night. 1687 Dryokn Hind P. 111. 
1144 Black-hrow’d, and bluff, like Homer’s Jupiter. 1826 
Sheridan tana 217 Sheridan was dining with the black- 
browed Chancellor. 1882. Uhcmrum 1 Apr. 421/3 A ruffian 
is not of necessity a black-browed.. scoundrel. 

Black cap, bla ck-cap, bla ckcap, 

1 . Black cap : spec, that worn by English judges 
when in full dress, and consequently put on by 
them when passing sentence of death upon a 
prisoner. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist lii, The jury returned. .The judge 
assumed the black cap. 

2 . One who wears a black cap or head-dress. 

i8jj6 J. Grant Bl. Dragoon v,The old blackcaps frowned 

terribly at.. this fashion. 

3 . Blackcap : A name given to various birds 
having the top of the head black ; esp. by English 
writers lo the small bird also called Blackcap 
Warbler, Curnica (or Motacilla ) atrieapilla. 

Also applied locally to: a. Several species of 
Tarns, as J\ major the Great Tit, 1 \paluslris the 


Marsh Tit, P. ater the Cole Tit, and in U. S. F. 
atricapillns the Blackcap Tit, or Chickadee ; b. 
the Black-headed Bunting; c. the Black-headed 
Gull ; d. the Stonechat; and casually to others. 

1678 Rav IPillugltb/s Omit ft. 241 The Marsh Tit mouse 
or Black-cap. Ibid. 347 The Pewit or Black-cap, called in 
sonic places, the Sea-Crow and Mire-Crow. 176® Pennant 
Zool. II. 262 The black cap is a bird of passage, leaving us 
before winter. 1789 G. White Selborne (1853) 145 The 
black-cap has. .a full sweet deep loud and wild pipe. 1802 
G. Montagu Ornittu Diet. (1833) 350 Great Black-headed 
Tomtit, Blackcap. Ibid. 415 Black-bonnet , Black-cap , 
prov. names for the Llack.hcaded Bunting, Emberiza 
sehctnicltts. 1863 Vug. England Aug. 127 In Wiltshire 
1 have heard the red-backed shrike .. called the black cap. 
1883 G. Allkn in Knowledge 25 May 304/1 Blackcaps are 
above everything hangers-on of civilisation. 

4. Black-cap pudding : a boiled baiter pudding 
into which a handful of currants or raisins is 
dropped before boiling, which sink lo the bottom, 
and form a black capping when the pudding is 
reversed out of the basin or mould. 

1822 Kitciuner Cook's Oracle 517. 

Blackcock (blie'k|kpk}. The male of the Black 
G rouse or Black Game. 

1227 Scot. Acts Jas. / (15971 § 108 Patricks, plovers, black- 
cockes. 1753 Stewart's Trial App. 21 He would make 
black cocks of them, before they entered into possession, by 
which the deponent understood shooting them. 1815 Scorr 
Ld. Isles v. .viii. The black-cock deem’d it day, and crew. 
1832 Prec. Berw. Xat. dub !. 5 The blackcock ( Tctrao 
tetrix ) was heard harshly calling to his mates. 

Black currant. The fruit of the Kibes ni¬ 
grum ; also the shrub. Often used alt rib., as in 
black-currant jam , jelly , tea , wine, etc. 

1768 Wales in Phil. Trans. LX. 119 These shrubs consist 
of willows .. gooseberry, and black currants. 1769 Mrs. 
Raffald Engl, iloustkpr. (1778) 211 To make Black Cur- 
rant Jelly, 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz ii. <1850)5 Anonymous 
presents of black-currant jam, and lozenges. 

Black death : sec Death. 

Black dog. 

11. A cant name, in Queen Anne's reign, for a 
bad shilling or other base silver coin. Obs. 

1706 Luttrell in Ashton Reign Q. Anne II. 225 The Art 
of making Black Dogs, which are Shillings, or other pieces 
of money made only of Pewter, double Wash’d. 1724 Swift 
Drafters Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 44 Butchers’ half-pence, 
blacK-dogs, and others the like. 

2. fig. Melancholy, depression of spirits; ill- 
humour; (in some country places, when a child is 
sulky, it is said ‘ the black dog is on his back ’). 

1826 Scott in Lockhart (183a) VIII. 335 A great relief 
from the black dog which would have worried me at home. 
1882 Stevenson New Arab. Nts. II. sx 1 He did not seem 
to be enjoying his luck. .The black dog was on his back, as 
people say, in terrifying nursery metaphor. 

Black drop. 

1. Med. A dark-coloured liquid medicine, chiefly 
composed of opium, with vinegar and spices. 

1823 Byron yuan ix. lxvii, A quintessential laudanum or 
* black drop.’ 1878 Cycl. A/ed. XVII. 844 Black drops, 
Godfrey’s Elixir, .etc. all contain opium. 

2. Astron. A dark drop-like appearance observed 
at solar transits of Venus and Mercury immediately 
after apparent internal contact at ingress, and be¬ 
fore it at egress, giving lo the planet a pear-shaped 
appearance, elongated towards the sun’s edge. 

1869 E. Dunkin Midn. Sky 252 The formation of the black • 
drop .. was very clearly observed at .. Greenwich. 1878 
Newcomb Pop. Astron. n. iii. 189 Father Hell’s black drop, 
seen before the limbs [of Sun and Venus] were in contact. 

Blacked (bkekt), ppl. a. [f. Black + -edL] 
Made or coloured black, blackened. 

1552 A nr. Hamilton Catcch. 122 Gil thaisee thair face 
bleVkit. 1716 Addison Drummer v. Mourning paper, that 
is black’d at the edges. 1815 Scorr Guy AI. Iiii, Do you 
see that blackit and broken end of a shecling ? 

Blacken (blx-k’u),^. [ME. blakne{n, blackone{n 
f. Black a. + -en.] 

1. intr. To become or grow black, lit. and fig. 

a 1300 Cursor .!/. 17430 To blacken J>an bigan >air brous. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy. xxu. 9134 BLaknct with bleryng all hir 
ble qwite. Ibid. xxvi. 10706 All blackonct his bfodc, & his 
ble chaungct. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 17 r 2. 1 . . believe 
that rain will fall when the air blackens. 1871 Morley 
Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. <1878) 193 It may blacken into cynicism. 

2. Ira ns. To make black or dark, lit, and fig. 
1552 Hulokt, To make blacke, or blacken, denigro. a 1649 

Drumm. of Hawth. Jas. P, Wks. (1711) 85^Calumnies, tho 
they do not burn, yet blacken. 1660 Trial Regie. 45 To 
draw up that Impeachment so, as to Blacken Him. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 518 ? 2 You ought to have blackened the 
edges of a paper which brought us so ill news. 1863 
Kingslev Water Bab. vi, The Birds, .blackening all the air. 

Hence Blaxkened ppl. a.. Blackening vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

c 1400 Apot. Loll. 55 Corrumping cold and blakning. 1513 
Douglas sEncis in. i. 122 Crownit..with the bleknyt cipres 
deldlic bewis. 1660 Trial Regie. 55 The Blackning of the 
Kiug. 1725 Pope Odyss. vn. 161 Some dry the blackning 
clusters 111 the sun. 1793 Holcroft LavatePs Physiog. 
xxix. 144 Smellfungus views all objects through a blackened 
glass. 1818 Byron Ch. liar. iv. xxiv, The blight and black¬ 
ening which it leaves behind. 1842 Miall A onconf. It. 249 
More than they fear a blackened reputation. 

Blaxkener. [f. prcc. + -ERi.] He who or 
that which blackens. 

1632 Isee next). 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIL 
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BLACKER. 

364 A jKirtial whitcncr of his own cause, or hlackcner of 
another's. 

Bla cker, [f. Black v . + -EH 1 .] One who or 
that which blacks. 

1632 Sherwood, A Blacker, or Blaekcner, noircissenr. 
1882 Punch 1 Mar., An elderly lady had had her boots 
blackt, And gave to the blacker a nice little tract. 

Blackey, var. of Blacky, a black man. 

Black eye. 

1 . An eye of which the iris is black or very dark- 
coloured ; esp . as a mark of beauty, a dark lustrous 
eye ; hence Black-eyed a. 

a 1667 Cowley Lover's Chron. ix, Black-eyed Bess, her 
viceroy-maid. 1775 Sheridan Duenna 1. v, Kgad, a very 
pretty black-eyed girl! 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 363/2 The 

Mongolian variety:—characterised by olive colour., and 
black eyes. 1842 Tennyson May Queen ii, There’s many 
u black black eye, they say, but none so bright as mine. 

2 . A discoloration of the flesh around the eye 
produced by a blow or contusion. 

1604 Dekker Honest Wh . 11. Wks. 1873 II. 122, 1 doc 
not hid you beat her, nor giue her blacke eyes. 1819 Byron 
yuan 11. cxii, Just like a black eye in a recent scuffle. 

Blaxk-face. One who has a black face; a 
black-faced sheep or other animal. 

1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports ^ Adv . Scot l. i. (1855) 21 
Wc .. added a black-face to our sea-stock. 1870 Wright- 
son Sheep in Cassell's 'Pee /in. Educ. IV. 321/1 The Black 
Faces are found on the moors of Yorkshire. 

Bla*ck-faced, a. 

1 . 1 laving a black or dark-coloured face. Also Jig. 
i 594 Shaks. Rich . ///, i. ii. 150 Black-fac’d Clifford shookc 

hjs sword at him. 1773 G. Whiik Sdbornc Ivi. (18511 172 
The black-faccd poll-sheep have the shortest lugs. 1878 
Tennyson Q. Mary 11. i. 54 The black-faced swains of Spain. 

2 . Of things: Dark, dismal, gloomy. 

i5g* Shaks. Vcu. Ad. 773 This black-faced night, desires 
foul nurse. 16x1 R. Chester A nit. Gt. Brit . f 1878' 70 The 
Sunnedid frowne, Fore-shewing to his men ablackc-fac tday. 

Black fish. 

1 . A name given to several varieties of English 
and American fishes; e.g. the Black Ruff (a kind 
of perch), Centrolophuspompilus (a kind of mack¬ 
erel), Tauloga Americana (a species of wrasse). 

1754 Borlase Cornwall 271 Black ruffe, synonym Black- 
fish. 1861 J. Blight Week Land's End 142 During the 
mackerel-season the blackfish of Gesner, Coryphxna Pom- 
pilus, is not of rare occurrence. 

2 . A small species of whale. 

1796 Morse Amcr. Gcog. I. 398 Black Ash, a sort of whale 
‘ of about five tons weight.' 1879 Wallace A us trains. 428 
The people of Solor. .capture the small whales called black- 
fish. 

3 . A name given to salmon just after spawning. 
Hence Black-fisher, one who catches salmon 
when in this condition. Blaek-fishing. the taking 
of such salmon ; especially applied in Scotland to 
their capture at night by torchlight, whence the 
term is sometimes explained. 

1808 Walker Prize Essays 11 . 364 (Jam.) The salmon in 
these states are termed in our acts of Parliament, Red and 
Black Fish. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 363/1 The females are 
dark in colour and are as commonly called black-fish. 1809 
.V/. Patrick 111 . 42 (Tam.) Yc took me aiblins for a black- 
fisher. 1848 Life Normandy (1863) 1 1 . 55 Black-fisher .. is 
the name given to the poachers who kill salmon when they 
are out of season. 1794 Eorfar Statist. Acc. XII. 294 
< 1 am.' Black-fishing is so called because it is performed m 
the night-time, or perhaps because the fish are then black 
or foul. 1815 Scott Guy M. ii, The holding of a black-fish¬ 
ing, or poaching court. 

Black flag. A flag of black cloth, used with 
some reference to death or deadly purpose : e.g. as 
a sign that no quarter will be given or asked, as 
the ensign of pirates, and as the signal of the 
execution of a criminal. Also in phtr. applied to 
the pirates of the Chinese Sea, the opponents of 
the French in Tonquin, etc. 

1593 Nasiie Christ's 7 ’. (1613)7 The black-flag was set vp, 
which signified there was no mercy to be looked for. 1840 
Marryat Poor Jack xliv, l would hoist the black flag. 

Black foot. 

1 . The name of a tribe of North American Indians. 
184a Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 404 The Black-fcct are a 

very powerful and numerous people. 

2 . Sc. A go-between in a love affair ; a match¬ 
maker. 

1814 Saxon <y Gael \. 161 (Jam.) Thinkin' ye might be 
black-fit, or her secretary 1822 Scoir Nigel xxxiv, \ could 
never have expected this intervention of a proxeueta, which 
the vulgar translate blackfoot, of such eminent dignity. 
1830 Galt Laxvrie T. vti. ix. 11849) 344. 

Black friar. A member of the order of Do¬ 
minican friars, founded at the beginning of the 
13th century by St. Dominic, so called from the 
colour of their dress. 

1 1500 God speed Plough 55 Then commeth the blak fix-res. 
1530 Palsgr. 198/2 Blacke Irerc, jacobin. 1556 Chron. Grey 
Friars (1852) 95 The bysshopp of Rochester, Morys* that 
was some tyme a blacke freere. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vi. 
III. 269 Of these, Dominicans were the first friars which 
came over into Kngland anno 1221 ..they were commonly 
called Black friars, Preaching friars, and Jacobin friars. 
1786 Ann. Reg. 210/2 lie was originally a Black-friar. 

Hence, in //., the quarters of these friars in various 
cities and towns, e.g. the part of London where 
their convent was. 


1583 Plat Divers Xt~iv E.ip. (1504)32 An expert Jeweller, 
dwelling .. in the Black friers. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI!I, it. 
ii. 139 Hie most conuenlent place, that I can thinke of For 
such receipt of 1 .earning, is Black-Fryers. 

Black game. I Hack Grouse ( Tctrao Idris'), 
of which the male is called Blackcock, and the 
female grey ken. 

1678Ray Willughby s Or nit It. 173The Heathcockor Black 
game or Grous, called by Turner the Morehcn. 1787 G. 
White Selborne vi. 1818 Scott Rob Roy vit, The law 
against unauthorized destroyers of hlack-gamc, grouse, par. 
tndges, and hares. 1879 Daily News 12 Aug. 5/1 The 
Twentieth when black game arc legally) fair game. 

Blackguard blx’gajd', si*, and a. (Written 
6-8 as two words, 7-S with hyphen, 8 9 as one 
word.) .flit- Black Guard , concerning the original 
application of which there is some doubt. It is 
possible that senses t and 2 began independently 
of each other; or the one may have originated in a 
play upon the other, black being taken with a differ¬ 
ent sense; it would be difficult to assign priority 
to either. It is even possible that there may have 
been a guard of soldiers at Westminster called the 
Black Guardt or that, as some suggest, the attend¬ 
ants or torch-bearers at a funeral, or the link-bovs 
of the streets, may have had this name.] 

The following quotations, including the earliest ( 
known, show this uncertainty: they may belong 
to ascertained senses, but cannot be certainly 
located : 

153 2 MR. Chnrchw. An. St. Marg. JVestm. 1 Receipts for 
burials', Item Receyvid for the lyeens of iiij. torehis of the 
blake garde vj d. 1568 Fulwell Like toil to like P. iij, Thou 1 
art scrued as Harry hangman captain of the black garde. 
Xay, i am serued, as Hainan, etc. 1578 H. Kh.ligkkw in 
Cal, Slate Pap., Dorn. Add. Rolls Scr. 530 A woman has 
been murdered in Court by the black guard [cj. p. 332 certain 
soldiers, for the murder of a woman were condemned to die]. 
1621 Burton Auat. Md. 1. ii. 1. ii. 11651) 42 Infcriour to 
those of their own rank .. as the black guard in a Princes 
Court. 1633 Shirley T>i. Peace 280 There rush in a car¬ 
penter, a painter, one of the black guard. 

A. sb. I. A body of persons, 

11 - The lowest menials of a royal or noble house¬ 
hold, who had charge of pots and pans and other 
kitchen utensils, and rode in the wagons conveying 
these during journeys from one residence lo an¬ 
other ; the scullions and kitchen-knaves. Obs. 

*535 Bik W. Fnzw illiams 17 Aug. in Cal. State Pop., Two 
of the ring-leaders had been some time of the Black Guard 
of the Kings kitchen. 1579 Fi i.ke Refit. Rust el 779 They 
j DUght not, nor yet any of the sctillcrie or blacke garde. 
1612 Websier White Dei'il j, A lousy slave, that.. rode 
with the black guard in the dukes carriage, 'niongst .spits 
and dripping-pans. 1631 Bkaithw.mi Whimzics 56 In pro¬ 
gress time, .shce followe.s the court; and consorts familiarly 
with the black-guard. 1678 Butler Hud. m. 1. 1407 Thou 
art some paltry Black-guard Sprite, Condemned to drudgery 
in the night. 

+ b. Those who held a similar position in an 
army ; the servants and camp-followers; the rabble 
of irregular hangers-on and followers. AUojig. Obs. 

1560 Jewel Core. Cole iii, llaue the learned men of your 
side none other Doctors? for alas these that ye alleage. .are 
scarcely worthy to be allowed amongst the hlackc garde. 
a 1640 Day Pari. Bees iv. n88i» 29 Such silken clownes. 
When wee with bloud deserve, share our reward—We held 
scarce fellow-mates to the blacke guard. 1640 Fuller* 
Joseph's CoaP 1867) 46 The black guard of Romish traditions, 
which lag still behind. 1654 'Frapp Comm. Ps. .win, 13 Ye 
have lyen among the PoLs, black and sooty, ns the black 
guard of an army. 1702 Eng. Thcophrast. 8 The Musts 
Black-guard, that like those of our Camp, have no share in 
the Danger or 1 lonour, yet have the greatest in the Plunder. 

t 2 . A guard of attendants, black in person, dress, 
or character; a following of ‘ black ’ villains. Obs. 

1563 Foxe A. M. 11583' II. 801 The Blacke gard of the 
Domtnike friers .. were not all niute, but laide lustily from 
them, 1583 Fulke Defence x. 386 Pelagius, Cclestius, and 
other like heretics of the devils black guard. 1609 Dekker 
La nth. <$■ Candle- Lt. Whs, 1884-5 HI. 214 The great Ford 
of I.imbo did therefore cominaund all his Blacke Guard that 
stood about him, to bestirre them. 1676 Hale Contempt. 

07 An Apostle, one of the twelve, he it is that conducts this 
black Guard. 1705 Uickekingill Priest-Cr. it. iii. 28 This* 
Black-guard (Jaylors and Hangmen] is the only Life-guard 
of a High-flown, Persecuting .. Ceremony-monger. 

t 3 . The vagabond, loafing, or criminal class of 
a community; the blackguardry. Obs, 

1683 in N. <y Q. Ser. 1.11854) 1 X. 15/2 A sort of vicious idle 
and masterless boyes and rogues commonly called the Black¬ 
guard..do usually haunt and follow the Court. 1688 Sir J. 
Knatciibull Diary in N.ff Q. Ser. hi. (18641 VI. 2/2 For 
fear of some of the black guard of Canterbury that hail 
horsed themselves, and had been padding on the road ever 
since Sunday. 1704 in St aids Suit. led. Strypei 1. xxvi. 
Such who are commonly known by the name of the Black 
Guard, who too commonly lived upoo Pilfering Sugar and 
Tobacco on the Keys, and afterwards became Pickpockets 
and House Breakers. 1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. 11. 143 How 
prevent your sons from consorting with the blackguard? 

t b. esp . The vagrant children of great towns ; 
the 4 city Arabs,’ who 11m errands, black shoes, 
etc. 

r 7 1 5 Xelson/L&zV. Pers.Qual. 214 The distressed Children 
called the Black-guard. Ibid. App. 53 The Children com¬ 
monly call'd, Blackguard Boys, arc destitute of all manner 
of Provision for 1 nstruction. 1725 1 )e Foe Everybody’s Bus. 

20 Above ten thousand wicked idle pilfering vagrants .. 
called the black-guard, who black your honour’s shoes, etc. 


1736 Bailey, Black-guard, dirty tatter'd Boys, who ply the 
Streets to clean shoes. 

II. An individual, 

f 4 . A guard or soldier black in person, dress, 
or character. Alsoyfc. Cf. 2. Obs. 

1563 R. Baker in Hakluyt Voy. < 1589' 133 The Captciu 
now past, charge o( this brutish blacke gard. 1696 Brook- 
holsk Temple Open. 6 Satan .. placet! his Black Guards 
there. 1745 Loud. Mag. 391 He was oblig’d to set up Ills 
corps of Black -Guards to escorte him to and from the Senate. 

t 5 . A soldier's boy; a street shoe-black ; a 
* city Arab' picking up a living by blacking boots, 
and other jobs, or in less honest ways. Obs. 

1698 Boykr /•>. Diet. (1719 , Goujat, a soldier*, boy, a 
Black-guard. 1725 Swin 11 Pod's Petit. Wk>. 1755 IV. 1. 
285 The little black-guard Who gets very hard His half¬ 
pence for cleaning your shoes. 1785 Grose Did. I '/tig. 
Tongue, Black guard, a shabby dirty fellow ; a term said 
to be derived from a number of dirty tattered and roguidi 
boys, who attended at the horse guards . . St. James’s park, 
to black the boots and shoes of the soldiers, or to do any 
other dirty offices, these, .were nick-named the black guard**, 

6. One of the idle criminal class ; a ‘ rough '; 
hence, a low worthless character addicted to or 
ready for crime; an open scoundrel. V A term of 
the utmost opprobrium. 

1736 Mervky Mem. Geo. II, I. 284 This step so strength¬ 
ened his majesty’s enmity that ‘scoundrel, r.*w.al or black¬ 
guard’ never failed of being tacked lo his name. 1773 
Barring-ion in Phil. Trans. LX! 11 . 259 If the singing of 
the ploughman in the country i*... compared with that of 
the London blackguard, e 1780 Burns lira Dogs, And 
cheat like any unhang’d blackguard. 1830 Macaulay 
Banyan, A man whose iiuumcrsnml sentiments arc decidedly 
below those of his class deserves to be called a blackguard. 
1836 Marryat Midship. Easyx, You impudent hlackgtiard, 
if you say another word, I’ll give yuu a good thrashing. 

7 . A name for a kind of snuff. Also called 
Irish blackguard. 

(The story runs, that Lundy Fool, the Dublin smiflT-imr- 
chant, when a shop-boy, made a mistake in the preparation 
of some snuff, for which his master culled him an ‘Irish 
Blackguard’: but the mistake turning out a fortunate one, 
the new preparation obtained the name given to its author. I 
1792 Wolcott P. Pindar Odes K. Long WV'-. 1812 III. 
t55 An ounce of blackguard or a yard of cloth. 1812 1,. 
Hunt in Examiner t2 < >c(. 643 1 Knowing the siiufl" to be 
real blackguard. 1871 Forster in Lit. 'World 370 '1 J aking 
in moderate quantities the snuff called Irish blackguard. 

B. allrib. or adj. 

+ 1 - Of or pertaining to the shoe-black or street 
Arab class. Obs . v ln 1670 applied lo a link-boy.) 

C 1670 Kahl Dorset Song * Dorinda’s sparkling wit/ Her 
Cupid is a blackguard boy. That runs his link full in your 
face. 1724 Swit r Drapier's Left. Wks. 1755 \'- ti. 91 What 
is written wc send to your house by a black-guard boy. 
U1735 - Direct. Serv ants, Cook, Let a blackguard boy be 
always about the house to send on your errands. 1822 II. 
Mackenzie Life Home, Idle and blackguard boys bawl 
through the streets. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the dregs of the com¬ 
munity ; of low, worthless character; brutally 
vicious or scurrilous; blackguardly. 

1784 Cornwallis Co/r. <1850) I. vi. 166 The Duchess of 
Devonshire is indefatigable in her canvas for Fox she wa¬ 
in the most blackguard houses in Long Acre by eight o'clock 
this morning. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry \ /V. vlii, A 
blackguard smuggler right behint her. 1788 Wolcot i P. 
Pindar 1 Peter's Pens. Wks. 1812 II. 13 Instead of that uk 
appellation. Devil, So blackguard, so unfriendly, and un¬ 
civil. 1818 Byron /./-A Wks. '1846*397 2, 1 have heard him 
use language as blackguard as his action. 1857 Hughes 
Tom Brown viii. (1S71' 163 Marking certain things as low 
and blackguard. 

Blackguard blargard), v. [l. prcc. sb.] 

1 . intr. To act the blackguard (sense 3,6); lo ‘ loaf/ 
play the vagabond. 

1786 Burns Holy Ea/rix, An’there a batch of wabstcr 
lads, Blackgtiardin frae Kilmarnock, For fun this day. 

2 . trans. To treat as a blackguard ; to abuse 01 
revile in scurrilous terms. 

1823 Cobbbtt Weekly Reg. XLV1II. 642/2 You, in your 
quality of Saint, may claim a right to hecall and to black¬ 
guard, as much as you please, any |hi rlion of the rest of 
mankind. 1837 Southey Lett. 11856* IV. 518 The ‘ Monthly 
Review,*.. turned against me afterwards and literally 
blackguarded ‘ Madoc.’ 1872 Lever l.d. Kilgobbin xxi. 
(1875) 130 I’d bear a deal of blackguarding from the press. 
Hence Blackguarding vbl. sb. (see .above). 
Blackguardism (blargsudi/m). [sec -ism ] 

1 . The characteristic behaviour or manner of a 
blackguard; blackguardly conduct, ruffianism. 

1813 Edin. Rev. XXI . 283 There is a tone of blackguard¬ 
ism both in his indecency and his profanity. 1828 Macau- 
t..\Y Hal lam, £$$.(1854) L 87 This.. blackguardism of feeling 
and manners. 1869 Athenjenm 28 Aug. 265 The black¬ 
guardism which is making horse-racing .. detestable. 

2. Blackguardly language. 

1799 T.Jeh-krson Writ. (1859) IV’. 281 ’l*hey wish to hear 
reason instead of disgusting blackguardism. 1827 Blackw. 
Mag. XXI. 754 The revolting scurrilities, and brutal black- 
guardism . .heaped upon Lord FIdon. 

Blaxkguardize, v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] trans. 
rare. To reduce to the condition of a blackguard. 

1846 Blackw. Mag, LX. 594 At last we became .. a good 
deal blackguardiscu in our taste. 

Blackguardly;, a. and adv. [f. as prec. + -ly.] 
A. adj. Characteristic of a blackguard; ruffianly, 
brutal; scurrilous, 'low/ 

1847 in Craig. 1863 Dicey Federal St. II. 17 The essen- 
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lially blackguardly nature of the .. war, i88x Miss Yonck 
Lads -y L . v. 177 The most blackguardly boys in the place. 

B. adv. After the manner of a blackguard. 

1847 Scott in Lockhart (1839) IX. 146 Want of that article 

blackguardly called pluck. 

Blaxkguardry. [see -by.] rare . The com¬ 
munity of blackguardsB lackguard sb. 3. 

1853 Black-tv. Mag. LXXI V. 669 The impertinent question 
at one time current amongst the blackguardry of London. 

Black-head blark,hed). 

1 . A name given to various black-headed birds ; 
e.g. a kind of white pigeon with a black head, the 
Black-headcd Gull 'Laras ridibundus', etc. 

1658 Rowland Mouffet's Thcat. Ins. 1088 Meal-worms .. 
seem to be bred to catch black-heads and Nightingales. 
1741 Compl. Fam. Piece lit. 512 The Black-Head is a while 
Pidgeon with a black Head. 1806 P. Nkill Tour Prkn. <y 
.shell. 2oi. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports \ Adv. Scot 1 . xx. 
11855) *74 What obliging birds the blackheads are ! 

2 . Angling. A variety of the Marsh-worm. 

1875 ' Stonehenge’ Brit, Sports 1. v. ii. § 3 A variety of this 
[the marsh] worm .. is called in Scotland the Black-head. 

3 . //. Name for the Feed Mace ( Typha latifolia . 
Black-hole, Black Hole. .Beside obvious 

application to any dark hole or deep cell:) 

1 . Mil. The punishment cell or lock-up in a 
barracks; the guard-room. (The official desig¬ 
nation till 1S6S. 

iThe name has become historic, in connexion wilh the 
horrible catastrophe in 1756 at the black hole of the bar¬ 
racks in Fort William, Calcutta, into which 146 Europeans 
were thrust for a whole night, of whom only 23 survived till 
the morning.) 

1758 J. Holwei.l Black Hole CaUnt. 8 The guard .. or- 
dcred u> logo into the room at the southernmost end of the 
barracks, commonly called the Black-Hole prison. 1758 J. 
Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 49 What happened lately in the 
black-hole at Bengal. 1816 C. James Mil. DietBlack- 
hole, a place in which soldiers maybe confined by the com¬ 
manding officer .. In this place they are generally restricted 
to bread and water. 1844 Regnl. <y Ord. Army 121 Con¬ 
finement to the Black Hole .. to be reserved for cases of 
Drunkenness, Riot, Violence, or Insolence to Superiors. 
1868 lhid. TjZg note, The term lock up room and black hole 
is to be abolished. 

2 . gen. A place of confinement for punishment. 
Often with allusion to that at Calcutta. 

1831 A. Watts /louse-//nut., The bed-chamliers nhe 
black-boles of her establishment*. 1848 Thackeray Pan. 
Fair ij, |>o you think Miss Pinkerton will come out and 
order me back to the black hole ? 

3 . The deep dark pool under a waterfall; as 
‘ the Black Hole at Aira Force.’ 

lienee Black-hole v., to confute to the black- 
hole. 

1866 Pall Mall. G. 9 He was blacklioled for twelve hours. 

Blacking (blarkiij\ vbl. sb. [f. Black v.] 

1 . The action of making black by applying some 
substance. 

1609 Dot land Orniihop. Mural. 45 'The blacking of the 
Notes. 1823 j. BAdcock Pom. Amnsem, 49 ’This black¬ 
ing may be effected with the smoke of a lamp. 

f 2 . The unconsumed carbon of llame; 4 lamp¬ 
black.’ Ohs. 

1594 Plat Jesvdl-ho. m. 72 The blacking of a l.ainpc 
tempered with oyle. 

f 3 . Any preparation used for making black, as 
4 shoemakers’ black.* which is a stain used to 
blacken the originally brown leather.) Oh. 

1571 Buchanan's Detect,Marym H. Campbell’s l.ove-lctt. 
Mary Q. Scots (1824) 127 As it were washed with sowters 
blacking. 1580 IIollyband Treas. Fr. Tong., Em re, on 
noirepancture .. blacking. 1603 4 Act 1 Jas /, xx. § 2 It 
shall .. he lawfull .. for any of the Companie of Plaistcrers 
..to lay and use Whitingc, Blacking, Red Lcade. 1611 
Cotgr., Noir, blacke colour ; blacking. 

b. spee. A preparation forgiving a shining black 
surface to boots and shoes. 

1598 Florio. Fotligine , blacking for shooes. 171a Steele 
Sped. No. 461 ? 13 The ingenious Authors of Blacking for 
Shoes, Powder for colouring the Hair. 18:4 Moore Parod. 
Let. vi. 94, Like the vendor of Best Patent Blacking. 

C. attrib., as in blacking ball, bottle, brush, manu¬ 
facturer, etc. 

1753 Scots Mag. Oct. 490/2 My pumps were varnished .. 
with the new Herman blacking ball, c i860 H. Stuart 
Seamans Catcch. 81 Scrubbing brush, and blacking brushes. 

t Bla cking, sb. dial. A black pudding. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <V Se/v. 159 Thus shall we sort out 
eternity., as the Darbyshire huswife does her puddings, 
when she makes whitings and blackings and livermgs. 

Blackish (blre’kij), a. [f. Black a. + -ish.] 
Somewhat black ; inclining to black. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans B iii. As longe as yowrc hawkes fete 
be blakysh and rough: she is full of grece. 1611 Biulk 
Job vi. 16 As the streame of brookes „. Which are blackish 
by reason of the yce. 1803 Haiciiett in Phil. Trans. 
XCI 11 .65 A btackish-brown colour. 1884 Browning Perish - 
tah 109 Till blackish seems but dun, and whitish—grey. 

Hence Blackishly adv., Bla ekishness sb. 

. *580 Hou.vband Treas. Fr. Tong. } Noircissure, blaek- 
ishnesse. 1627 Grew Aunt. Tlants vii. § 17 By their Black- 
ishness well enough remark'd. 1670 H. Stuobe Plus Ultra 
*17 But the blood turned blackishly-red. 

Black Jack, bla’ck-jack. 

L A large leather jug for beer, etc. coated ex¬ 
ternally wilh tar. ? Obs. 

1591 Nashk Prognost, 24 Cuppes, Cannes, pots, glasses, 
and black iacks. 1619 Pasquils Palin. (1877) 157 The 


great blackc lack well fild with Sack. 1645 Milton 
Colast. Wks. (1851) 367 Hee runs to the black jack, fills his 
flagon,spreds the table, and ser\ s up dinner. 167a Davenant 
l 'nfort. Lovers (1673) 121 He looks as if he had a black 
ack under 11 is Cloak. i8aa Scott Nigel xxii, Ale which 
e brought in a large leathern tankard or black-jack. 
I'LNed under this name at Winchester College in 1840.* 
C. B. Mount.] 

2 . A miners name for zinc sulphide or blende. 

1747 Hoosox Miner's Did. N iij b, It is most commonly 

found in hard Veins and Pipes, some do call it Black-Jack. 
176a Genii. Mag. 400 Blende, called by the miners black¬ 
jack or mock ore. 181 a Sir H. Daw Chan. Philos. 373 
Zinc is procured .. from blende or black-jack. 

3 . U. S. A shrubby kind of oak ( Quercus nigra'. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 383 ’The gray beech, and the 

shrubby black-jack oak. 1863 Times 16 June ’The intrench- 
inents and abbatis in the blackjack thicket. 1879 Toukgee 
Poofs Err. xv. 75 The wide fire-place, in which the dry 
hickory and black-jack was blazing brightly. 

f 4 . Sc. A black leather jerkin : see Jack. Obs. 
* 5*3 Douglas /Ends vm. Prol. 99 Some garris wyth a 
ged staf to jag throw hlak jakkis. 1820 Scott Monast. x, 
With their glittering steel caps, and their black-jacks. 

5 . A popular name of the mustard beetle. 

1886 Standard 24 May 2 1 ‘The mustard beetle yPh.edon 
betulie\ commonly known as the Black jack. 

Black lead, black-lea d, blacklead. 

fl. A black ore of Leah. Obs. 

2 . The ordinary name of the mineral called also 
plumbago or graphite ; a substance of greyish- 
black colour and metallic lustre, consisting of 
almost pure carbon with a slight admixture of 
iron ; it is chiefly used (made into pencils) for 
drawing and writing, and for giving a black me¬ 
tallic polish to iron-work. (The name dates back 
to days before the real composition of the substance 
was known. 

*583 Plat Divers A do Ex/. ' 1594 * 39 Some .. draw 
thereon with blacke lead. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 
1. 767 That mineral I kind of earth or hardned glittering 
stone 1 we cal ii Black-lead. 1612 Brins lev Liui. I.ii. 47 
Note them with a pensil of black lead. 1683 Pettus p'leta 
Min. 11. Lead , Of late it (black lead] is curiously formed 
into cases of deal or cedar, and so sold as dry pencils. 1732 
De Foe, etc. TourGt. Brit. 11769' 111 . 320 The Black-lead 
is found in heavy Lumps, some of which are hard, gritty, 
and of small Value, others soft and of a fine Texture. 1866 
Buskin Pith. Dust. 18 'There is a little iron mixed with our 
black lead. 

b. This substance in the form of a jiencil. 

1656 Dug.M t» Gate Lat. Cut. § 725. 225 Have with you 
alwayes a table-book tor black-lead and paper'. 183a Car¬ 
lyle in Fraser's Mag. V. 390 Boswell is there with ass->kin 
and black-lead to note thy jargon. 

c. Writing done with a black-lead pencil. 

1667 Pkpys 1877* V. 276 Having done it without looking 
on my paper, I find I could not read the black-lead. 

d. A preparation of inferior quality for domestic 
use in polishing grates and other cast-iron utensils. 

a 1849 Chambers Inform. People II. 788 2 Stove-grates 
are cleaned wilh Mark-lead mixed with turpentine. 

3 . Attrib. and Comb, (bla ck-lead , as black-lead 
pen , pencil, study, etc. ; t black-lead comb, a 
comb used to darken the hair. 

1655 Gvrnall Chr. in Amu. i\. £ 3 ■ 1669' 145 He could 
nut Mar the sight of his own grey hairs, and therefore used 
a 'black-lead-comb to discolour them. 1716 Swift Progr. 
Beauty Wks. 1755 111 . 11. 166 To think of *l»lack-lead combs 
is vaim 161 a Brinsley l.ud. /.it. 247 Being noted with a 
line with a ‘blacklead pen. 1687 M. Clifford Notes 
Dryden ii. 5, I .. pul up my * Black Lead Pen. 1677 Moxon 
Meek. E.rerc. <1703' 36 With a ‘Black-lead Pencil, draw a 
line from (hat Mark to the second Mark. 1790 Boswell 
Johnson 11831) I. 162 He had marked the passages with a 
‘black-lead pencil. 1813 Examiner 17 May 311 J2 S. Terry 
.. ‘hlaek-lead-mnkcr. 186a Tiiornbuky Turner I. 87 11 is 
.. ’blacklead studies of trees. 

Blacklea’d, black-lea’d, v. [f. prcc.] trans. 
To colour or nib with black-lead ; to trace or draw 
in black-lead. lienee Black-lca ded ppl. a., 
Black-lea ding vbl. sb. 

1839 C. Bronte Let. 21 Dec. in Life, 1 am much happier 
black-leading the stoves. 1861 Pycrou Agony J'oint (xZb?) 
154 The same hands that had black-leaded the grate, c 1865 
G. Gore in Circ. Sc. I. 220/1 Zinc deposits spread over 
blackleadcd surfaces, /bid. 234 1 The mould may.-be pre¬ 
pared, .by blackleading. 

Bla*ck-leg, -legs. 

1 . A disease in cattle and sheep which affects the 
legs. (Better black-legs.) 

a 17a*.L isle Obsen\ flush. (17571 347 They have a dis¬ 
temper in Leicestershire frequent among the calves, which 
in that country they call the black-legs It is a white 
jelly settling in their legs, from whence it has its name of 
black-legs 1884 Il/ustr. Sydney Nesvs 26 Aug. 15/2 A 
cattle disease, known as blackleg, is stated to have killed a 
number of cattle in the Mount Alexander district. 

2 . A turf swindler; also, a swindler in other 
species of gamhling. (Formerly also black-legs.) 
[As in other slang expressions, the origin of the 
name is lost: of the various guesses current none 
seem worth notice.] 

1771 R. Parsons Nc-.otnarkd 11. 163 The frequenters of 
the Turf, and numberless words of theirs are exotics every¬ 
where else; then how should we have been told of black¬ 
legs, and of tenon-tops.. taken-in, hcat-hollmv, etc. 1774 R. 
Cumberland Note 0/ Hand 11. i, Gentlemen of the turf; 
what son of gentlemen are they? Francis. These fellows 
are gamblers, black-legs, sharpers. 181a Examiner 14 


Sept. 591/1 Any blackleg or pickpocket m the land. 1813 
Ibid. 17 May 319/1, I was .. posted as a black-legs. 1857 
’Thackeray Eng. Hum. v. (1858) 245 You see noblemen and 
L lack-legs bawling and betting in the Cockpit. 

3 . A local name of opprobrium for a workman 
willing to work for a master whose men are on 
strike. (Also called black-neb.) 

1865 Pall Mall G. 29 Oct. 7 If the timber merchants persist 
in putting on * blacklegs,’ a serious disturbance will ensue. 

4 . Sc. = Blackfoot, a match-maker, rare. 

lienee (in sense 2) Black-le ggery, Blackle g- 

ism, the profession or practice of a black-leg. 

183a MACINN in Blueir.o. Mag. XXXII. 427 From follow¬ 
ing any profession save the Army, the Navy, Black-apronry, 
and Black-leggery. 1882 Pall Mall G. 9 Dec. 20 The two 
baronets resemble each other only in cowardice, spite, and 
blackleggery. 1845 BlacFu k Mag. LVIII. 204 There was 
a fair amount of black-legism on both occasions. 

Bla cklet. [f. Black sb. + - let, dim. suffix ] 
A liny speck of soot or dirt. 

1861 Wyntfr Soc. Bees 25 Those finer blacklels that 
invisibly permeate the air. 

Bla’ck-letter, black letter, bla-ckletter. 

1 . A name (which came into use about 1600) for 
the form of type used by the early printers, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the 4 Roman’ type, which subse¬ 
quently prevailed. A form of it is still in regular 
use in Germany, and in occasional use (tinder the 
name of * Gothic’ or ‘Old English’) for fancy 
printing in England. 

1640-4 Charge agst. A bp. Cnnterb. in Rushworth Hist. 
Coll. tit. *16921 I. 115 His diligence to send for the Printer, 
and directing him to prepare a Black Letter, and to send it 
to his Servants at Edenbnrgh, for Printing this Book. 171a 
Ahuuthnot John Bull 11. vii. 11727 The Seven champions 
in the black-letter. 1871 Earle Philol. Eng. Tong. § 99 
’The form which is known to us as 1 Black letter,’ and which 
was hardly less rectilinear than the old Runes themselves. 

2 . Thai which is printed in this type. 

x8ix Byron Hints fr. Hor. 101 note. This is the millennium 
of black letter, i860 Hawthorne Metrb. Faun 1 . xxiv. 263 
Like a page of black letter, taken from the history of the 
Italian republics. 

3 . attrib . (Usually with hyphen, or as one word.) 

1791 Maxwell in Boswell Johnson an. 1770, He loved ., 
the old black-letter books. 1800 Ritson Rob. Hood 11. iv, 
From an old black-letter copy. 1808 W. Irving Salmag. 
xviii. (i860) 410 There was a certain black-letter dignity in 
the name. 1820 — Sketch Bk. II. 90 He was a complete 
black-letter hunter. 1845 Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) 
IV. Ixxiv. 6 Not much of a lawyer compared with the black- 
kltcr men of these days. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 
31 He scornfully thrust aside..all that blacklctter learning. 
1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 1. 18 He was not a black-letter 
man, ora tail-copyist, or an uncut man. 1864 Reader 23 
July 105/1 'The collection of black-letter ballads. 

4 . Black letter day : an inauspicious day ; as 
distinguished from a red letter (or auspicious) day: 
the reference being to the old custom of marking 
the saints’-days in the calendar with red letters. 

j 757 Smollett Reprisal 1. ii. (1777) 135 O ! the month of 
November, She'll havecauselo remember, As a black letter 
day all the days of her life. 

Hence Bla ck-le:ttered ppl. a. 

1820 Scott Abbot xxxii. Endeavouring .. to fix her .. at¬ 
tention on the black lettered Bible which lay before her. 

Black list. 

1 . A list of persons who have incurred suspicion, 
censure, or punishment; cf. Black a. 11. 

1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. x. Wks. {1851) 228 
If ever Charles his Posterity recover the Crown .. you are 
like lo be put in the Black List. 1774 Mrs. A. Adams Lett. 
(1848136 Mr. Boylston and Mr. Gill the printer, are held 
upon the black list. 

2 . fig. A list of bad cases. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxi. (1856)267 Eight cases of 
scorbutic gums were already upon my black-list. 

Hence Bla*ck-list v., to enter in a black list. 

17x8 IIickes & Nelson J. Kcttlnoell hi. § 10. 212 'This 
Method of Black-Listing had its original from a certain 
notion. Motl. Newspaper, S. was expelled and black-listed 
last night. 

Blackly blx kli), adv. [f. Black a. +-ly 2 .] 
In a black, gloomy, or frowning manner; darkly, 
gloomily, dismally. 

1563 Mirr. Mag. (Induct.) lvi, Wilh visage grym, sterne 
lookes and blackeley hewed. 1639 Fuller Holy War y. xi. 
(1840) 262 This project so blackly blasted with perjury. 
a 1822 Campbell Dead F.agle 38 His shape distinct Was 
blackly shadow’d on the sunny ground. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. iv. xxx, 'The pool blackly shivering. 

t Bla*ck-mack. Obs. A blackbird. 

15x9 Horman Vulgaria xox § 10 The blackmacke or an 
osyll imeruta] fleeth alone. 1598 Florio, Merula, a birde 
called a black mack, and owzell, a mcarlc, a black-bird. 

Black mail. Also black-mail, blackmail, 
[f. Mail« rent, tribute.] 

1 . Hist . A tribute formerly exacted from farmers 
and small owners in the border counties of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland, and along the Highland border, 
by freebooting chiefs, in relum for protection or 
immunity from plunder. 

1552 Abp. Hamilton Calech. (x88i> 98 Quhav takis oner 
sair mail, ouer mekle fermc, or ony blake mailiis. fra thair 
tennands. c 1561 R. Maitland Thievis Liddesd. vi, Com- 
moun taking of blak maill. 1567 Scot. Ad Jas. VI, 11597 * 
xxi, Diners subjects of the 1 nland, takis and sittis vnder their 
asMirancc, payand them black-maill, and permilland them to 
rcif.herrie, and oppresse their Nichtbouris. 1601 Act 43EUZ, 
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xiii, Sundry of her Majesties louinjj Subjects within the sayd 
U northern] Counties, .have been in forced to pay a certaine 
rate of money, come, cattcll, or other consideration, com¬ 
monly there called by the name of Blacke maile. 1707 
Addr.fr. Cnmbrld , in Loud. Gaz. No. 4334/2 There is, now, 
no Debatable Land to contend for; no Black Mail to be 
paid to the Leadersof the Robbers, as a Ransom. 1768 Black- 
stonk Cofnm. IV. 263. 1814 Scott ll'av. I. 222 The bold¬ 

est of them will never steal a hoof from any one that pays 
black-mail to Vich Ian Vohr. 1875 Stuubs Const. Hist. 
N. xvi. 344 Preferring to pay blackmail to the Scots. 

2. By extension : Any payment extorted by in¬ 
timidation or pressure, or levied by unprincipled 
officials, critics, journalists, etc. upon those whom 
they have it in their power to help or injure. 

1840 M acaulay Clive, Ess. (1854! 11 . 503 Even the wretched 
phantom who still bore the imperial title stooped to pay 
this ignominious black-mail.. i860 Mrs. Harvey Cruise 
Claymore 11 . 216 A mbs infesting the country, and levying 
blackmail on all passers-by. 1863 Longf. Birds Killingw. 
36 Marauders who, in lieu of pay, Levied black mail upon 
the garden beds. 

13. Law. Kent reserved in labour, produce, etc., 
as distinguished from * white rents/ which were 
reserved in 4 white money’ or silver. Obs. (Coke's 
and Blackstone's explanation of redd it us vigri t 
which Camden appears to have taken for rents in 
* black money’ or copper.) 

1605 Camden Rem. 205 Black money (what that was 1 
know not, if it were not of Copper, as Mail/ and Black - 
rnaillK 1642 Coke Inst. 11. Magna Ch. viii, Work-days, 
rent cummin, rent corn, etc. .. called Redditus nigri , black 
maile, that is, black rents. 1768 Blacksto.nk Comm. LI. 4?. 

Black-mai l, v. [f. prec.] Iraits. To levy 
black mail upon ; to extort money from by in¬ 
timidation, by the unscrupulous use of an official or 
social position, or of political influence or vote. 

1880 L. Oliphant Gilead ix. 265The sheikh .. black-mails 
travellers. 1882 W. Weedkn Sac. Law Labor 176 The 
chief.. would protect and blackmail him. 

Hence Black-maiTer, Black-mai ling vbL sb. 
and ppl. a. (modern words referring chiefly to the 
levying of Black-mail in sense 2 .) 

1868 V. York Herald 2^ Apr., The Quixotic enterprUe of 
the lobbyists and hlackmailers. 1879 J. Hawthorne Laugh. 
Mill 108 Were I to lose all my fortune, i could, by turning 
black-mailer, ensure a permanent income twice as large. 
1884 Rail Mall. G. 27 Feb. 4/1 Introducing a system of 
blackmailing even worse than that which prevailed before, 
1884 Harper's Mag. Mar. 567/1 The black mailing vixen. 

Black mark. A black cross or other mark 
made against the name of a person who has in¬ 
curred censure, penalty, etc. Alsoy?^. 

1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 129 Who’s pushing on there? 

1 sec you, Mrs. Page. Won’t there be a otack mark 
against you? 1874 Blackie .Self Cult. 60 Note such a fellow 
with a black mark, as a disloyal and disaffected subject. 

Hence Blaek-mark v. 

1873 Masson Drumm. of Haudit, xiii. 278 Ostracise and 
black mark all who do not come into their confederacy. 

Black Monday, black money: see Monday, 
Money. 

Black Monk. A monk of the order of St. 
Benedict, so called from the colour of the habit 
worn. See Monk. 


1297 R. Glocc. 433 pe priorye .. of blakc monckes. 1517 
Iowkcngton Ptlgr. (1884) 10 The Monastery of blake 
monkys callyd Seynt Nicholas De Elio. 172a J. Stevens 
Addit. DngdaU's Monast. I. 160 The Benedictine Monks 
in England, who were call’d Black Monks. 

Black moor, more : see Blackamoor. 

Blaxk-month. A black-mouthed person or 
animal; Jig. a foul-mouthed person, a slanderer. 

1642 Lend. Apprent. Decl. in Harl. Mi sc. (Malh.) V. 307 
As some blackmontlishave uncharitably belched out against 
us. 1656 Trait Comm. John ix. 28 Every black-mouth cast 
dirt upon Christ’s disciples. 

t Black-mouthed (-mous'd), a. Having a 
black mouth ; fig. slanderous, calumnious. 

*595 Pohmantcia f x 88x) 33 Blackemouthcd enuie. 1633 
J . Stafford Pac. Hib. in. (1821) 256 Blacke mouthed rail¬ 
ing Rabshakeh. 1689 Load. Gaz. No. 2427/4 One black 
brindled Bull-Bitch .. Black Mouth’d. 1697 Snake in Gr. 
(ed. 2) 281 All the Black-Mouth’d and Hellish Venom. 

Black-neb. dial. [See Neb, beak, bill.] 

1 . A popular name for various black-billed birds, 
as the Crane and the Common Crow. 


1802 G. Montagu Ornith. Did. ^1833* 47. 1837 Mac 

Gillivray Hist. Brit. Birds I. 516. 1884 Chamb. Jrnl. 

29 Mar. 204/2 Swarms of diminutive ‘black nebs.’ 

t 2 . Sc. A person charged with democratic sym¬ 
pathies at the time of the French Revolution. Oh. 

x8i6 Scott Antiq. vi, Take care, Monkbarnsl we shall 
set you down among the black nebs by and by. 1821 Galt 
Ann. Parish 269 (Jam.) Many of the heritors considered me 
a black-neb. 1864 M c Kay Hist. Kilmarnock 107. 

Blackness (bl^km-s). [f. Black a. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being black. 

c 1340 Cursor M 8077 (Fairf.) Foure sarasinis con bai mete 
. nfpairc blaknes hit was selcoubis. X38* Wyclip Nahum ii. 
10 j he face of alle as blacnessc of a pott. 1606 Shahs. A nt. q 
Cl. 1. iv. 13 The Spots of Hcaucn, More fierie by nights 
Blacknesse. i6ti Birlk Jude 13 The blacknesse of darke- 
nesse. 1710 II. Bedford Kind. Ch. Eng. 35 The different 
blackness of the Ink. 171* Addison Sped. No. 459 r 13 
'The Blackness and Deformity of Vice. 1856 Kane A ret. 
Eapl. 1 . xv. 167 Vou steer through the btackuess for a lump 
of greater blackness. 


Black nob, ox : see Nob, Ox. 


t Bla ck-pot. Obs. Also blackpot, black 
pot. A beer-mug ^cf. Black-Jack) ; a toper. 

c 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon v. 122 I’ll be Prince of Wales 
over all the blackpots in Oxford. 1636 IIkvwood Lares 
Mistr. 11, lugg, what’s shoe but sister to a black-pot. 18x8 
Scott Ht. Midi, xxxii, A whole whiskin, or black pot of 
sufficient double ale. 

Black Prince. 

1 . A name given (apparently by 16th e. chron¬ 
iclers) to the eldest son of Edward HI. [As to 
the origin of the appellation, many guesses are 
current, but published sources afford no evidence.] 
1563 Grafton Chron. (15691 324 Edward prince of Wales, 
who was called the blacke Prince. 1587 Molinshf.d Hist. 
Eng. 348 b. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, it. iv. 56 All our Princes 
captiu’d, by the hand Of that black Name, Edward, black 
Prmco of Wales. 1611 Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. in. xii. an. 
1329 By-namcd (not of his colour, but of his dreaded acts in 
batlelb the Blacke Prince. 1688 J. Barm s Hist. Edw. Ill, 
i. iii. § 5. 46 Sirnatned by the French lc Neoir, or the Black- 
Prince. I But cf. 1724 Costi-: Ess. de Montaigne 1. i. (1836) 

I. 3 note, Edouard, prince de Galles, que les Anglois nom- 
meiiieoinniuncment th vldackprince. | 1762 I 1 i .mi://i»7. Eng. 
*1770) II. xvi. 513 Denominated the Black Prince, from the 
colour of his armour, a 1854 E. M. Stew art Loud. City 
{>. Phitli/a xvi. 139 The surcoat of black velvet emblazoned 
with three white ostrich feathers, and the motto 4 Ich Dien,’ 
which gave rise to the epithet of the Black Prince. 

f 2 . The prince of darkness, the devil. Obs. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Pyre. 7 To entitle those Browne s,r~ 
tar its of the Blacke Pr/nce, with the name of tray tors. 

Black pudding. (Also with hyphen.) A 
kind of sausage made of blood and suet, somet imes 
with the addition of (lour or meal. 

1568 Fi’i.wel Like to tike B j, Who conics yonder puffing 
as whol as a black pudding. 1634 Hkywood Alaidenh. 
lost in. Wks. 1874 IV. 142 We will haue..si.\e Black-Pud- 
dings to bee serued vp in Sorrell-sops. 1664 Butler t/nd. 

II. 111. 380 In Lyrick numbers write an Ode on His Mistress 
eating a Black-pudden. 1873 E. Smith Foods 80 Sausages 
and black puddings. 

Black Rod. Short for Gentleman Lusher of 
the /Hack Rod so called from the black wand 
surmounted by a golden lion which he enrrics as 
his symbol of office). The chief Gentleman Usher 
of the Lord Chamlierlain’s department of the 
royal household, who is also usher to the House 
of Lords and to the Chapter of the Garter. Also, 
a similar functionary in colonial legislatures. 

1632 in Sherwood. 1646EVAMK Noble Ortl. \ Ely is com¬ 
mitted to the Black Rod. 1668 Marvell Corr. ci. Wks. 
1872-5 1 1.257 The I.or«L. .sentenced Sir Samuel Barnardis 
ton..to pay 300 //. fine, and be under black rod without 
baile till he pa yd it. 1724 Loud. Gas. No. 6284^1 The Black 
Rod kneeling held the Gospels. :86x Hit.mfs Pont Brown 
Oxf. I, iii. 40 Lords and ladies in waiting, white stick-, or 
black rods. 1865 Times 25 Aug. (Quebec*, The Usher of 
the Black Rod..was directed, after the manner of St. 
Stephen’s, to summon the members of the Low er House. 

Black salts. In the old potash - making 
process; Wood ashes after lixiviation and evapor¬ 
ation; impure potassium hydrate, lienee Blaek- 
salter, one who makes black salts. 

1880 K. Kirke Garfield 6 Our future President became 
prime-minister to a blaek-salier. 1881 Thayer Log Cab. 
to White Ho. x, Potash .. in its crude stale, was called 
‘ black-salts.’ The manufacturer of the article was called 
a 1 black-sailer.’ 

t Black sanctus. Obs. A burlesque hymn or 
anthem; ‘rough music.’ See Sanctus. 

Black sheep ; sec Sheep. 

Blacksmith (bla:ksmij>). A smith who 
works in iron or black metal, as distinguished from 
a ‘whitesmith’ who works in tin or white metal. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, xii. § 1 Artificers of the said Realm 
.. Bladesmiths, Blacksmiths, Spurriers, Goldbeaters, c 1500 
Cocke Lorelfs B. 9 Brydel bvtters, blacke smythes, and 
ferrars. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 31 p 3 Having got a Black¬ 
smith of lemnos to make her Son’s Weapons. 1813 Part. 
Debate in Examiner 24 May 326/2 If this should be de¬ 
cided to be a valid marriage, the poor Gretna green Black¬ 
smith would be ruined, i860 Tyndall (//no ti. § 19 A clever 
blacksmith can make a nail red-hot by hammering it. 

Henee Bla-cksmithing sb. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. 11. 1. (1849) 43 For blacksmithing a 
>rimc hammer. 1861 Du Chaillu Equal. Afr. xxvi. 464 
n their blacksmithing operations. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Per. IV. Ivii. 169 If he doesn’t like the blacksmithing. 

Black-snake. 

1 . A name given to several dark-coloured snakes; 
as in U. S. to the Coluber constrictor and C. 
Allcghaniensis ; in Jamaica to the Nalnx atra. 

1688 J. Clayton Virginia in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 135 
The Black Snake, is the largest I think. 1802 Bingley 
Anim. Biog. (1813I II. 462 The black snake..able to fasci¬ 
nate birds. 1883 Harpers Mag. Oct. 708/1 None of my 
venomous acquaintances .. black-snake, whip-snake, coral- 
snake, or viper. 

2 . U* S. A long whip-lash. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Mar. 495/1 The. .drivers trudged be¬ 
side them..cracking huge ‘ black-snakes’ at the animals. 

+ Blacksome, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Black + 
-some.] Of black character, dusky, darksome. 

*597 Tofte Laura in Alba (1880) Introd. 29 Like to the 
blacksome night I may compare My Mistrcs gownc. 

Bla’ck-tail. 

+ 1 . A sea fish not identified; the pf\bvovpos, 
mclanurus , of ancient writers. Obs. 


1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. «y Min.222 Black-taile, Melon- 
urns. .Was counted a poore fish. 

2 . A name for certain varieties of the perch. 

1734 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. ; i6 Perea 
marina, cauda nigra, the Black-Tail. 

Bla’ck-thorn (blrc-kfi/uin. 

1 . A common thorny shrub, bearing white flowers 
before tbe leaves and very small dark purple plums; 
called also the Sloe Frun us spinosa': the name 
is probably due to the dark colour of the naked 
branebes, with which the white flowers strongly 
contrast. Its wood is prized for walking-sticks. 

1388 Wygi.if Dan. xiii. 58 Vndur a blak thorn [1382 plum 
(reef. 1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fysshynge 8 Take a foyr 
shole of blackc-thoru; cruhbc tree; incdder. 1578 Lyif. 
Dodocns vi. xlvii. 7-.* 1 Thu wilde Plumule tree, Blacke 
ihorne, and Sloo tree. 1634 1 Iaiungton Cadara 11. § 2. xix, 
Love shall in that tempestuous show re Her brightest bios- 
some like the black e-thorne show. 1842 Tfnsyson Alar 
Ouceu 11. 8. i shall never see The blossom on the black¬ 
thorn. the leaf upon the tree. 1882 Garden 8 Apr. 241/1 
One of the best flowering shrubs we know is the double, 
flowered Blackthorn. 

b. A walking-stick or cudgel made of the stem 
of this shrub, 

1849 W. H. Maxwell Stories Waterloo, An hundred 
blackthorns rattled above my head. 

e. atlrib., as in blackthorn leaves, winter. 

1789 G. White Selborne 1S13 H. 292 Blackthorn, .usu¬ 
ally blossoms while coUI N.E. winds blow ; so that thehav-h 
rugged weather obtaining at this season, is called by the 
country people, blackthorn*winter. 1824 Scott S 7 . Rattan’* 
xv l ea, madam ! I saw none. Ash leaves amt l>la< k-thoin 
leaves were brought in. 

2 . C.S. A species of hawthorn v Cra/ngns to- 
mentosa , also called Bear-thorn. W ebster 

and Miller I'lanLn. uss.p In W. Indies, a species 
of Acacia (A. J-'arnesiana). 

Black vomit. The dark matter vomited in 
the last stage of yellow fever ; also, the fever 
itself. See Vomit. 

Bla’ck-wash. Also black wash. 

1 . Med. A lotion composed of calomel ami lime- 
water ; grey lotion. 

1818 A. Cooper Surg. Ess. I. led. 3 166 Under the black- 
wash poultice. 1854 J- Scon ern in Orr’s Cir,. S, . Ch»-m. 
495 The lotion known in nudical and surgical pnulit c, as 
Inc Hat h visit. 

2 . Any black composition used for washing ovci 
ami blackening. (Also black wash. 

(Wt Times 12 July, 'I he blackwash was removed from tin- 
paintings; bad taste and want of means caused the white¬ 
wash to he left. [See next.] 

Bla ckwash, r*. [f. pree. sb.] 

1 . Dans. r !'t» wash or colour with a black liquid. 
c 1770 b>cd by II. Waltole. i86i ’Times 12 July, t he 

(jueux .. whitewashed the facade*. But they also black- 
washed the paintings of Van Eyck and Memlinc. 

2 . Jig. To blneken the character of; to asperse, 
calumniate. ,Cf. whitewash.) 

1869 . V T. Cl .aik & Br. Res id. Bulgaria Pref. 7 The Rayah 
has been too much whitewashed, .whilst the lurk has been 
too much black washed by bis enemies. 1875 11 f.lps Soc. 
Press, xii. 160 lie 4 black - washes ’. .the whole human race. 

Bla ck-wood, blackwood. A name ap¬ 
plied in different parts of the world to various 
trees and their timber: in New South Males. 

1 Acacia melano.xylon \ Fast Indies t Dalbergia lali- 
| folia ; St. Helena, Mclhania melanoxylon ; West 
Australia, Acacia penninervis , (Miller English 

/dani-names.) 

1631 Speed Prosp. Fa/u. Parts World 43 Cedars, Pal- 
metoes, Black-wood, White-wood. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVI I. 
621 'J he. . Blackwood of those of Barbados. 1779 Forrest 
Coy. N. Guinea 381 They carry to China great quantities 
of blackwood, which is worked up there into furniture, &c. 
1841 Klphinstonf Hist. India I. 9 Sissoo (or blackwood 
trees'. 1883 Miss Braddon Gold. Calf A. 144 The pretty 
carved Indian tea-table—a gem in Bombay blackwood. 
Blacky (blarki), sb. cellos]. Also blackie, -ey. 
[f. Black, with -v-*, dim., as in Tommy.] 

1 . A black, a negro: often used without the article 
after the fashion of a proper name. Cf. darky. 

1815 Moore Fpist. Tom Crib 1 Aye, even Blackcy cries 
shame. 1854 I iiackf.ray Nevvotues 1. 35 He swore he would 
demolish hlackcy’s ugly face 1863 Athciunan No. 1858 
737/2 Overseers who. .flog their blackies unmercifully. 

2 . -SV. and north. — Black one ; also = blackbird. 
Blacky ,blarki), a. [f. Black a. + -y *.] Some¬ 
what black, blaekish. 

1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 75 From his fell mouth such 
blacky belches came. 1877 Hon. Miss Fenard I. vii. 234 
Of jute and blacky-brown silk. 

Blad, sbd Sc. [f. Blad v.] A firm flat blow. 

a T 7 r S Jacobite Relics II. 139 (Jam.) They lend sic hard 
and heavy blad.% Our Whigs nae mair can craw, man. 1789 
D. Davidson Seasons 79OAM.) Whagied them monyn donsy 
bland, .that day. 

Blad (blad), sb . 2 Sc. Also blaud. [Pos¬ 
sibly the same as prec., or at least from Blad v. : 
thus there is also dad vb. to beat, thump, and dad 
a large piece, a 4 thumping ’ piece.] A fragment, 
portion, piece, bit, or lump. 

^1527 Stewart Soutars Anno, in Evergreen I. 121 Grit 
Mads and bitts thou staw [=stolc] full oft. 1574 J. Mel- 
Autobiog. (1842I 33 He [John Knox] was lyk to ding 
that pulpit in blads. 1573 in Thomson’s Invent. 187 iJam.I 
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Take the fyve bladdis of tapestrie. 1785 Burns 2 nd 
E/. La/raik iv, I’ll write, and that a hearty blaud, This vera 
night. 1824 Scott Redgaunt. xi, Dougal would hear no¬ 
thing but a blaud of Davie Lindsay. i8aa Blachw. Mag. 
LI. 181 Dabs of gum, blads of orange, and lumps of putty. 
Blad, v. Sc. Also 8 blaud. [piob. onomato¬ 
poeic.] tram. To deal a blow to, to slap heavily. 

1524 Vision xiv. in Evergreen I. 220 Theyil jade hir and 
blad hir Untill scho brak hir Tether. 1786 Burns Ordination 
ii, He's the boy will blaud her! 1837 R. Nicoll Poems 
no, I like the healthfu* gale That blads fu’kindly there, 
lienee Bla'dding (also blauding\///. a. 

1785 Burns Ep. /. M. Math i, The shearers cowr To shun 
the bitter blaudin* show’r. 

Bladder blce'dai . Forms: 1 blddree, bl6dre), 
blsedre, -ddre, 3-4 bleddre, 4-5 bleddere, 
bladdre, 5 bled-, bladdyr, bladdur(e, ?blowre, 
5-6 bledder, 6 blader, bladdare, 6-7 blather, 
(Sc. 6 bleddir, 8- blather, blether), 5- bladder. 
[Com. Teut.: OE., WSax. blmire y blmidrc , Anglian 
bUdre, wk. fern. = OSax. *blddra , (MLG. bidder, 
bladder , MDu. bldder(e y Du. blaar, Flem. bladder ), 
OHG. bldtara MHO. id at ere, bidden, mod.G. 
blatter ), OX. bld&ra v Sw. bldddra, Da. bite re) 
OTeut. ^bld-drbu-, f. verb, stem bid- to Blow + -drbn 
suffix denoting instrument, cogn. w. Gr. -Tpa, 
-rpov. The dialectal variation in OE. blbdrc, 
bimire , remained in the ME. bledder, bladder both 
having the vowel shortened by position ; blather, 
blether (still used in Scotland) may represent the 
OX. form, but is more probably an instance of 
the fluctuation of d and 6 . in conjunction with r , 
seen in comparing father, mother, feather, hither , 
with M K. fader, moder,feder, hiderb] 

1 . A membranous bag in the animal body. 

a. or iff. The musculo-mcmbranous hag which 
serves as the receptacle of the urinary fluid secreted 
by the kidneys. Called also urinary bladder. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. (O. E. Texts ) 1077 I'essica, bledrae. 
Corpus Gl. 2101 Vesica, bled re. f 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 . 
360 Wi$ blieddran sare jenim eoferes bla;dran mid |>am 
miegan. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xliv. <1495* 161 
Euery beest that gendrj'th hath a bladder. Ibid. vn. lv. 
268 Vf they coine of the hledder. c 1420 Pa/lad. on Hush. 

1. 54 Vf langonre in thaire bledders ought awake. 1510 
Horman J ’ulg. iii. 32 The payne of the stone that cometn 
of dropynge of the bladder. 1530 Pai.sgk. 904 The bledder, 
la itessie. 1570 Levins Man ip. 28 Bladdare, Blader, vesica. 
\fxrj Topsell Four-/. Beasts 546 The bladder of a wildc 
Boar. .The blather of a Goat. 1718 Pope Iliads. 88 Between 
the bladder and the hone it pass’d. 1782 Burns Death 
Poor Mattie 64 For thy pains, thou’se get my blather. 1785 
— Sc. Drink xvii, May gravels round his blather wrench ! 
1842 K. Wilson Anat. Wide M. 541 The Bladder is an ob¬ 
long membranous viscus of an ovoid shape. 

b. Any membranous bag in the animal body; 
usually with distinctive adjunct, as gall-, air-, 
S 7 i*i m m ing-bladder. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anirn. Min. 232 A bladder in them 
full of spawn. 1668 Culpeppf.r & Cole Bart hot. Anat. n. 
vi. 106 The first bladder of the Heart. 1797 Ha ill if. Morb. 
Anat. (1807)250 The gall-bladder is sometimes distended 
with bile. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 527 In the organisation 
of Fishes .. the swimming bladder is situated in the ab¬ 
domen. 1869 Nicholson Zoot. xxv. < 1880* 250 Roti/era.. 
In the hinder part of the body..is a sac or \esicle, which 
is termed the 4 contractile bladder.' 

f 2 . A morbid vesicle containing liquid or putrid 
matter; a boil, blister, pustule. Obs. 

c 1000 ricLFRic Ex. ix. 9 On niannum and on nyteniim bco 3 
wunda and swellende hbeddran. c 1000 Sax. Lea ltd. I. 86 
Uncujmm blacdrum 3 e on mannes nebbe sitta 3 . 1388 Wv- 
clif Ex. ix. 10 Woundis of bolnynge bladdris weren roaad 
in men Sc in werk beestis. 1523 Fitzherb. Husk § 62 A 
bladder full of water two inches longe and more. 1577 B. 
OoocK Heresbactt’s Hush. 11586) 167 All swelling as it were 
with little blathers. 1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. v. i..24 Dirt 
rotten livers, .bladders full of imposthume. >607 i'opsti-t. 
Eour-f. Beasts 419 The pimples or bladders which arise in 
the bites of a Shrew. 1880 Syd, Soc. Lex. s. v., Btackier in 
the throat, old American term for cynanche. 
b. (see quot.) 

a 1722 Lisle Ob$en>. HusbX 1 757)^343 ( E. D. S.) A distemper 
that falls on a bullock in the spring .. which they in their 
country call the bladder; the bullock will be taken with 
a swelling of his lips, and running of his mouth, and swelling 
of his eyes, and running of them. 

3 . The prepared bladder of an animal, which 
may be inflated and used from its buoyancy as a 
float; also as the wind-bag of a simple kind of 
bag-pipe, as a receptacle for lard, etc. 

a 1225 Attcr. R. 282 A bleddre ibollen ful of winde ne duiieS 
nout. c 1425 Setters Sag. (P.) 2181 Grete blowen bladdyrs 
he brake And thay gave a gret crake, a 1520 Myrr. Our 
Ladye 17 Though hys harte were stretched out. .as a blather 
full of wynde. 1595 Spknsf.r Col. Clout 717 Bladders 
blowen up with wynd, That being prickt do vanish into 
noughts. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VI. 1 1, in. ii. 359 Little wanton 
Boyes that swim on bladders. 1717 Lady M. W. Mon¬ 
tagu Lett, xxxvii. I. 145 As if a foreigner should take his 
ideas of English music from the bladder and string. 1782 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) 3 rd Ode to R.A.’s, Learn to squeeze 
the colours from the bladders. 1783 CowpkR Task 1. 585 
With dance, And music of the bladder and the bag. 1862 
M rs. Beeton Cookery Bk. § 194 Put it [lard] into small jars 
or bladders for use. 

4 . The snbstance of a sheep’s or ox’s bladder 
used for air-tight coverings. 

1769 Mrs. Raffalo Eng. I/ousckpr. (1778) 347 Tic them 


down with a bladder and paper over it. 1796 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery xviii. 294 Cover them close with a bladder and 
leather. 1827 Faraday Client. Manip. xviii. 477 Moistened 
bladder is in constant requisition. 

5 . A filmy cavity full of air, a vesicle, a hubble. 
1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3776/4 lxwking-Glass Plates .. free 
from Bladders, Veins, and Fowlness. 1761 Churchill 
Rosciad 870 Behold the pipe-drawn bladders circling swim. 
1856 Enquire Within (1862) 82 If little bladders appear, it 
has attained that degree. 

0 . fig. Anything inflated and hollow, like a blown- 
up bladder. 

1589 Pappe 7 u. Hatchet (1844) 27 A bladder of worldlie 
winde which swells in their hearts. 1627 Sanderson Strut. 

I. 283 Prick the bladder of our pride. 1649 G. Daniel 
Tr inarch., Rich. II, clxxvii, Hee .. With former Titles 
swolne, vnwillingly Would loose that Bladder. 1734 Pope 
Donne Sat. iv. 205 Such as swell this bladder of a court. 

b. An inflated pretentious man ; 'a wind-bag.’ 
1579 Tomson Ca ltd ns Serin. Tim. 279/2 Them that are 
harebraines and bladders full of winde. 1616 R. C. Times’ 
li 'his. iii. 1U5 Thou bladder full puft vp with vanity. 1840 
Dickf.ns Barn. Fudge Ixii, My friend the noble captain— 
the illustrious general—the bladder. 

7 . Dot. a. The inflated pericarp of some plants. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens in. xc. 444 The flowers bring foorlh 
rounde ballcs, or blasted bladders. 1867 Baker Site Tribut. 
ii. 30 This vegetable silk is contained in a soft pod or 
bladder about the size of an orange. 

b. A hollow vesicle occurring as an appendage 
of several plants, as the genus Utricnlaria , and 
various sea*weeds. Cf. Air-bladder. 

1789 Lightfoot Flora Scot. II. 904 Bladder Fucus .. In 
the disc or surface are immersed hollow spherical or oval 
air-bladders, 1854 Balfour Bot. § 973. 473 Bladderworts 
.. so called on account of the utricles or bladders con¬ 
nected with the leaves. 1875 Darwin Insect. PI. xvii, 
The real use of the bladders is to capture small aquatic 
animals. 

t 8. ? A plant. Obs. 

a 1500 in Wr.-Wulcker J' or. 568 Bertda , Bleddere. [Bcrulct 
= ‘a herb, called also cardamine.’] 

9 . All rib. and Comb., as bladder chops ; bladder¬ 
less , - like , -puffed, adjs. 

1549 Latimer Sertu. be/. Edu>. IT, (Arb.) 66 These bled¬ 
der puffed vp wylye men. 1610 Hf.ale.y St. Aug.Citie of 
God 607 All the bladder-like humors of vaine glory. 1611 
Wont, is Weather Cock iv. ii, in Hazl. Dodsl. II. 67 Thy 
bladder-chops and thy robustious words. 1698 J. Pf.tiver in 
Phil. Trans, XX. 324 A turgid bladder-like Pod. 1847T0D0 
Cyd. Anat. If Phys. III. 253^2 The bladder scirrhus of Dr. 
Benedict is nothing more than this form of hydatid disease. 
1881 Jrnl. Botany X. 28 Bladderless and thick-leaved. 

10 . Special comb., as bladder-angling, fishing 
with a hook fixed to an inflated bladder; bladder- 
brand, a local name of the Bunt ; bladder-cam¬ 
pion, the common book-name of Silene inflata, 
from the inflated calyx ; bladder-fern, a fern of 
the genus Cystopteris, from their bladder-like in- 
dusia ; bladder-fish, apparently a variety of the 
globe-fish, Tclraodon occllatus ; bladder-glass, 
a glass vessel covered at one end with a piece of 
bladder, for showing the atmospheric pressure, by 
the bursting in of the bladder when the air is 
exhausted from the vessel ; bladder-green, a 
green pigment obtained from the Common Buck¬ 
thorn (iV/tow/w cathat tints), sap-green; bladder- 
herb, a name of the Winter Cherry, from its inflated 
calyx ; bladder-hole (see quot.); bladder-kelp 
( = bladder-wrack ; bladder-nose, a species of 
seal; bladder-nut, the fruit of a kind of shrub, 
Staphyleapiuna/a , contained in hladder-likc pods; 
also the shrub itself; bladder-plum (sec quot.); 
bladder-pot, English name of the 1 hysolobium, 
a species of Leguminosce of South-west Australia ; 
the American Bladder-pod is Vcsicaria Short ii ; 
bladder-seed, English name of the Physospcr - 
mum, from the loose outer coating of the unde¬ 
veloped fruit; bladder-senna, the Colutca arbo- 
resccns, so called from its distended pods, and the 
fact that its leaves are sometimes mixed with 
senna leaves; Suthcrlandia frutescens, a showy 
shrub of the Cape of Good Hope is found in 
English gardens under the name of the Cape 
Bladder - senna ( Trcas. Dot.) ; bladder - snout 
( = bladder-wort); bladder-tangle ( = bladder- 
wrack' ; bladder-tree, the North American spe¬ 
cies of the Bladder-nnt tree (Staphylea trifoliata ); 
bladder-weed ( = bladder-wrack); bladder- 
wort, a genus of water-plants, Utricnlaria [of 
which the word is a mod. transl.], distinguished 
by the small bags on roots, stems, and leaves, 
filled with air, which keep them afloat during the 
period of flowering ; bladder-wrack, a species of 
sea-weed {Fucus vesiculosns), with air bladders in 
the substance of the fronds. 

18836V. Words Nov. 736/1 Bunt..is known by various 
names .. as smut-balls, * bladder-brand, stinking-rust, tf:c. 
1770 in Phil. Trans. LX. 526 The. .property of rendring 
the poison of the ^bladdcr-fish .. more virulent. 1854 J, 
Scoefekn in Ot*V$ Circ - Sc. Chem. 296 If a bladder-glass 
. .be laid flat on the plate of an air-pump, .the full force of 
atmospheric pressure will take place externally on the tense 
membrane. 1830 Lixdlf.V Sat, Syst. Bot. 114 The green 
colour known under the name of "Bladder-green. 1789 


Mills in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 97 Higher up the hill is an 
hard chert, with a kind of "bladder-holes. 1835 Kirov 
Hab. * Inst. Anim. I. ix. 294 [Periwinkles]appear to make 
the *bladder-kelp. .a kind of submarine pasture. 1578 Lytr 
Dodoens vi. lx. 735 Of the ^Bladder Nut. 1741 Cornpi. 
Fam. Piece 11. iii. 374 Several other Trees and Shrubs..are 
now in Flower, as..“Bladder Nut. 1869 Masters Veg. 
Terat. 465 The stone of plums is occasionally deficient, as 
in what arc termed "bladder-plums; some of these, con¬ 
sisting merely of a thin bladder, are curiously like the pods 
of Colutea. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxv. 360 Com¬ 
mon *Bladder-Sena has an arboreous stem.. It grow-stwelve 
or fourteen feet high- 1857 Kingsley Two V. Ago 1 . 259 
Every sea-snail crept to hide itself under the *b)adder- 
tangle. 1815 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 5) IV. 90/1 Common ‘blad¬ 
der-wort, or hooded milfoil, grows in stagnant waters. 1839 
G. Francis Eng. Flora 1 The curious *Bladder\vort, the 
roots of which are furnished with little air bags. 1789 
Lightfoot Flora Scot. II. 904 ^Bladder Fucus or Common 
Sea Wrack. 1810 Ediu. Rev. XVII. 146 The prickly tang 
. .often grows intermixed with the *bladder-wrack. 

Bladder, v. Also 6 blader, 7 blather, [f. prec.] 
f 1 . intr. To swell out like, or into, a bladder. 
c 1440 in Halliw. Xttgx P. 66 Avaryssia ys a souking sore, 
He bladdyrth and byldeth alle in my boure. 1542 Trahk- 
pon Vigo’s Chirurg. 11. x. 23 Everye.. pustle that bladereth. 

1 2 . Irans. To inflate; to puff up, swell out. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 11. lviii, A hollow globe 
of glasse.. She full of emptiness had bladdered. Ibid. 1. 
Ixxii, Bladder'd vp with pride of his own merit. <11625 
Beaum. & Ft- 1. li. (Halliw.) Fame Gathers but wind to 
blather up a name. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch ., Hen. IV, 
xxiv. To amuse the world, and bladder out Light Braincs. 
Ibid. Rich. II, xv, Bladder'd wdth Ambition. 

3 . To put into a bladder, as 4 bladdered lard.’ 
Hence Bla'ddered///. a., Ela'ddering vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1633 P. Fletcher Elisa t. xxvi, Lest these goods might 
swell my bladder'd minde. 1672 Pryoen Coho. Granada 
V. i. 168 'Till they have burst the bladder'd Cloud. 1697 
— Vergil Ded., They affect greatness in all they wTitc : 
hut it is a bladdered greatness. 1885 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 

4 A line of glittering bladdered nlive-green seaweed. 1612 
Woodall Surg. Mate (1653) 32 Bladderings of the skin. 

Bla'dderdash. (A mixture of bladder and 
balder da slid) 

1826 J. Wilson Koct. Ambr. Wits. 1855 I. 221 His Spital 
sermon..the most empty bladderdash that ever attempted 
to soar without gas. 

Bladderet (hlce'cteret). Phys. rare. [f. Blad¬ 
der sb. + -et.] A small bladder ; a vesicle. 

1615 Crookf. Body 0/ Man 200 Many vesicles or blad- 
derets. 1656 Dugaro Gate Eat. Uni. § 230. 63 The longish 
bladderet of the gall. 1883 W. Jolly Life J. Duncan xvii. 
172 The utricles or bladderets that give it its name. 

Bladderskate, obs. form of Bletherskate. 
Bladdery (blwdari), a. [f. Bladder sb. + -v L] 

1 . Of the nature of a bladder ; thin and inflated ; 
inflated and hollow, lit. and fig. 

1794 Martan Rousseau’s Bot. xxv. 370- A berry..with a 
bladdery pulp. 1810 Crabbe Borough ix, Th' entangled 
weeds.. upborne on bladdery beads. 1831 Eraseds Mag. 
111 . 343 Bladder)* laudations. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
51 Calyx bladder)*. 

2. Abounding in bladders or vesicles. 

1798 9 Cot.F.RiOGE Lines to Lady ii, In dim cave with 
bladdery seaw'ced strewed. 1880 Browning Pan Luna 
60 The bladdery wave-worked yeast. 

Bladdry, -ie, variant of Blathery Sc. 

Blade (bl^id). Forms: 1 bleed, 4-5 blad, 5 
bladde, blaad(e, blayd, 6 blaid, 3- blade. 
[Com. Teut.: OE. bleed, neut., (pi. blado , bladu )« 
OFris. bled, OS. blad (MDu. dial, Du. blad, LG. 
blad), OHG., MUG. blat (mod.G. blatt), ON. 
blati (Sw., Da. blad) :—OTeut. *blado-(m ; perh. 
a ppl. formation (with suffix -do- do :—Aryan -tS-) 
from OTeut. verbal stem *blo-, see Blow vA, 
cognate with L.Jlos. The long vowel in ME. and 
modem Eng. appears to be derived from the 
oblique cases and plural, bl&d-es, hl&d-o, made in 
ME. into bld-dcs, bla-de. The 15th c. northern 
spellings blayd, blaid, and Chaucer’s dissyllabic 
blade, bladde, require explanation. The sense- 
history is notable : in German blatt is the general 
word for 'leaf/ lattb being the foliage collectively 
of trees; in Norse * herbs or plants have blab, 
trees have lanf’; but in OE. ttaf\% the general word 
for ‘leaf’ and 'foliage*; bleed occurs only once, 
(as it happens, poetically, in the brad blado of the 
plant of wickedness), and this sense is quite absent 
in ME., while that of the ‘blade’ of an oar (also 
in OE.), of a sword or knife, is frequent. It would 
almost seem then that the modem ‘blade* of grass 
or com is a later re-transfer from 1 sword-blade ’; 
while in regard to corn, there is some reason to 
suspect influence of med.L. bladitm, OF. bled corn, 
wheat; at least these were evidently supposed lo 
be the same word. The mod.Sc. ‘cahbage-blade’ 
also is prob. not directly connected with the OE.; 
but Norse influence may possibly have contributed 
to a retention of the vegetable sense in the north.] 
I. Of plants. 

1 . The leaf of a herb or plant ; originally per¬ 
haps (as in Icelandic) applied to those of all herbs, 
[ while leaf was used of the foliage of trees. Now 
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applied dial. (e.g. in south of Scotland) to a 
broad flat leaf, as the outer leaves of cabbage or 
lettuce, the leaves of rhubarb, tobacco, etc.; in 
literary Eng. only poetically and vaguely for ‘leaf/ 
a 1000 Caedmon's Gen. (Gr.) 904 Brdd blado. 1785 Burns 
Dr.Hornbookx ix, In a kail-blade, .send it 1864 Swinburne 
Atalanta 1257 The low lying melilote And all of goodliest 
blade and bloom that springs. 1877 Bryant Lit. People 0/ 
Snenu 350 In shape like blades and blossoms of the field. 

2 . spec. The flat lanceolate leaves of grass and 
cereals ; esp. such as spring from the root and 
appear first above ground; also the whole of such 
plants before the spike or ear appears. (Cf. 4: 
botanically the leaves of grass are all ‘blade/) 
c 1450 Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 583 Festuca, the hlaad 
of corn or a strawe. 1523 Fitzherb. Ilnsb. § 84 Red wheate 
..is the grcatteste come, and the brodcste blades, and the 
greatest strawe. 1577 & Googe Heresback's Husb. 1. 27 
The eare .. fvrst appeareth enclosed in the blade. 1597 
Gekaru Herbal t. xl, From whence shoot foorth grassic 
blades or leaues. x6n Bible Mark iv. 28 First the blade, 
then the care, after that the full come in the eare. 1670 
Janna Liug.x ii. §92 Com raiseth it self up into a blade. 
1727 Swift Gulliver ti. vii, Who ever could make two ears 
of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow., where only one 
grew before, would deserve better of mankind ..than the 
whole race of politicians. 1849 Robertson Serin. Ser. 1. ii. 
9866 ) 37 Disappointed at the delay which ensues before the 
blade breaks the soil. 

b. In the blade: while there is as yet only blade 
or leaf, not yet in the ear. Alsoyf^. 

1584 R, Scot Disc. IFdefter. 1. iv, Transfcrre come in the 
blade from one place to another. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet 
D iii b, Vnripened youthes, whose wisedomes are yet in the 
blade. 1601 Shaks. All’s iVettx. iii. 6 Naturall rebellion 
done t’th blade of youth. 1834 Pringle A/r. Sk. xiv. 472 
Jus corn was in the blade. 1847 Tennyson Princess 1. 31, 

1 had been, While life was yet in bud and blade, betroth'd, 
t C. The grassy leaves of other endogens. Obs. 
X 57 8 Dyte Dodoens ti. xxxvi. 195 The small floure Deluec, 
hath narrow long blades, almost like the leaues of the right 
Gladyn. Ibid. v. Ixxiii. 640 Onyon hath leaues or blades 
almost like garlike. 1585 Lloyd Preas. Health Qj, Take 
borage and leke blades. 1611 Guillim Heraldrie in. x. 115 
The field is sable, three Lilies slipped, their, .bladesargent. 

+ d. Com, growing com, corn-crop. Obs. [Taken 
as a translation of med.L. bladum , E. bled , blc.] 

1SS3 Eoen Treat. iVetv hid . (Arb.) 26 Ncre vnto the citie 
of Caigm groweth plentie of blade and ryce. 1555 — Dc- 
cades IV. hid. 11. ix, (Arb.) 130 I.ykewyse blades, settes, 
slippes, grasses, suger canes. 

f 3 . ? A pointed shoot or ‘spire’ of any plant. Obs. 
f 1440 Anc. Cookery in Honseh. Ord. (1700) 445 Take the 
blades of fcnell. r 1440 Promp. Pan*. 37 Blade of an herbe 
1*499 blad or blade], tirsus. 1552 Huloet, Blade of a 
chibol! or oynion, talia. 1570 Levins Manip. 8 Blade of 
an herb, talia. 1634 I. Hokne Janna Ling, index post., 

I he blade of an hoarb, talea. 

t b. Applied by Grew to the ‘style’ of compo¬ 
site flowers. Obs. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants v. § 20 The Sheath, after some 
time, dividing at the top, from within its Concave the Third 
and innermost part of the Suit, sc. the Blade, advances and 
displays itself. 

4 . Hot . The broad, thin, expanded part of a leaf, 
as opposed to the petiole or foot-stalk ; the lamina 
or limb ; also the corresponding part of a petal. 

1835 Lindley hitrod. Bot. (1848) I. 260 The Blade .. is 
subject to many diversities of figure and division. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 52 Petals with an appendage at the 
base of the blade. 187a Olivf.r Klem. Bot. j. i. 5 Foliage* 
lea yes., consist of petiole and blade, or of blade only; the 
blade being spread out horizontally. 

II. Of other things. 

5 ; The broad, flattened, leaf-like part (as distin¬ 
guished from the shank or handle) of any instru¬ 
ment or utensil, as a paddle, oar, battledore, bat, 
spade, forceps ; from that of a paddle or oar (a 
very ancient sense) extended to the parts of a 
whale s tail, a paddle wheel, or screw propeller, 
which act similarly upon the water. 

01000 /Klfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulckcr Voc. 167 Pahnula 
roores blaxl. c 1050 Ap. Gloss, ibid. 182 Pahnula f arbitral. 
1674 Petty Disc. be/. K. Soc. 59 Suppose, that the Oars re¬ 
main the same length, but that the Blade be doubled. 1770 
Robertson in Phil. Trans. LX. 321 The tail, as in all the 
whale tribe, was placed horizontal a little forked ; the blades 
were of a wedge shape, and fourteen feet from tip to tip. 
1835 loco Cycl. Anat.Sf Phys. I. 224/2 Seized between the 
blades of a forceps. 1854 G. B. Richardson Univ. Code v. 
7602 How many blades have you to screw propeller? 1880 
V. L. Cameron Put. Highw. II. xiii. 274 A spade with a 
Wade the size of the palm of one’s hand. 1886 Holmes 
Mortal Antip. 11,Their blades flashed through the water, 
b. The front flat part of the tongue. 

1877 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics 2 Of the tongue we dis¬ 
tinguish .. the ‘blade’ which includes the upper surface of 
the tongue immediately behind the point. ‘ Lower blade’ 
implies the lower .. surface. Ibid. 48 A blade consonant 
rather advanced. 

6. The thin cutting part of an edged tool or 
weapon, as distinguished from the handle. 

* 33 ° R- Brunne Chron. 1. 350 Calibome, bat gode brond 
.. 1 en tote longc was |>en be blade, c 1386 Chaucer R ernes 
/ . 10 And of a swerd ful trenchaunt was die blade. C1450 
horn male in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc 1 735 Siudula , a blayd [among 
parts of a knife]. 1530 Palsgr. 198/2 Blade of a knyfe, 
ahtmelU. 161 x Bible Judges iii. 22 The haft also went in 
after the blade. 1677 Moxon Meeh. Exerc. (1703) 114 
Pricker. Is vulgarly called an Awl: Vet. .it hath most com¬ 
monly a square blade, which enters the Wood better than 
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a round blade will. 1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 5852/12 Lost .. a 
. .Sword, .the Bladea little rusty. 1831 J. Holland Mann/. 
Metals 1 . 280 A penknife blade is formed at two heats. 
1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. Phys. IV. 913 The blade of the 
sutorial tooth. 18S0 Birowooo/W. Art II. 3 The blades of 
Damascus, .were in fact of Indian iron. 

7 . The blade being the essential part of such 
weapons etc. is often put lor the whole, esp. in 
poetry and literary language. 

f * 3*5 B. B. A Hit. P. Ik 1105 Nauber to cout ne to kerne, 
with knyf ne wyth egge, for-by brek he be bred blades 
wythouten. c 1386 Chaucer Prof. 618 A long surcote of 
pers vp on he hade [ v.r. haade, haddel And by his syde he 
baar a rusty blade [so 4 MSS.; v.r. blaade, bladde]. c 1460 
1 ownelcy Myst. 40 The shynyng of youre bright blayde It 
gars inc quake for ferd to dee. 1583 Stanvhukst sEneis 1. 
(Arb.) 23 Theyre blades they brandKht. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado x. 1. 190 Vou breake ic.sts as braggardsdo their blades. 
1776 Gibbon/W. $ F. 1 .13 He drew his sword, .a short well- 
tempered Spanish blade. 1832 Macau.av Armada 28 Ho! 
gunners, fire a loud salute : ho ! gallants, draw your blades, 
b. fig- (Cf. weapon.) 

1692 A. Pitcairne Bain’ll 287 lie did his trustic tongue 
unsheath. . it was a filade that lie could trust. 1735 Oldvs 
\ Life Raleigh Wks. 1829 I. 384 Cecyll .. play’d a smooth 
edge upon Ralegh throughout the trial; his blade seemed 
ever anointed with the balsam of compliment or apology. 

8. a. A broad flattened bone or part of a bone, 
as the cheek blades, jaw-blades', esp. the flat, tri¬ 
angular-shaped bone of the shoulder called the 
shoulder-blade or blade-bone, the scapula ; also the 
corresponding bone of the fore leg of animals, 
b. One of the scythe-shaped plates in which 
whalebone occurs. 

<71300 Havclok 2644 Bi the shudre-blade The sharpo 
swerd let wade. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. x. xxvi. (1495) 
*35 ^holder blades ben. .hight blades for they ben shape as 
a brodo swerde. 1535 Coverdale Tab. vi. 3 Take him by 
the cheke blade, and drawc him to the. 1600 Cilm-man Iliad 
v. 577 Atrides’ lance did gore Pyle mens shoulder in the 
blade. 1663 Butler Ihtd. 1. i. 20 Nor put up Blow, but 
that which laid Right worshipful on Shoulder-blade. 1802 
Bingley Anim. Biog. (18131 M. 22 A Whale, the longest 
blade of whose mouth measures nine or ten feet. 1878 J. 
Marshall Anat. Artists 17 The two scapula.*, shoulder 
bones, or blade-bones. 

9 . Used of other things; as a blade of mace. 

1653 Walton Angler 158 Mixt, with a blade or two of 

Mace. 1677 Moxon Meeh. Exerc. (170 5:231 Put die blades 
of the Quadrants into two Slits, a 1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 
t 726 I. 498 That he ever took .. one Clove, Nutmeg, Blade 
of Mace, or Skain of Silk .. I utterly deny. 1825 S.& S. 
Aoams ( ompt. .Servant y 7 Put a blade of mace, and a 
quartered nutmeg into a quart of cream. 1856 Kane Amt. 
Lap. J I. 1. 17 Take a blade of bone, and scrape off all the 
ice from your furs. 

10 . Senses of doubtful origin : a. Arch. 

1851 Diet. Arch it., Blade, a word sometimes applied, 
as well as Back, to the principal rafter of a roof. 1879 
.Shropshire Gloss, (E. D. S.), Blade, that timber in a roof 
which goes at an angle from the top of the 4 king-post ’ to 
the beam of the ‘ principal.’ 

t b. A staff, pole, shaft. Also found as blede. 

*559 W ills htv. .V. C. 11853) 170 Two long wayne blayds 
..9 ashilltresse and n plowe, 1627 Jackson Creed vu.xviii. 

§ 12 lo receite the prize, or (as the original word imports) 
to snatch it from the blede or staff whereto they run. 
f C. Blades: a spindle for winding yarn upon. 
<ri 475 Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 794 Hoc girgilium, a 
bladys. liic virgillus, a yerwyndylleblad. 1530 Palsgr. 
184 / ties tournettes , a payre of wyndynge blades. Ibid. 
646, 1 ontwyne yarne of the spyndel or blades. 1552 
Huloet, Blades or yarne wyndles, an instrumente of bus- 
wyfery, girgilitis, vain torinm. 

HI* Applied to a man. [Proh. connected with 
senses 6, 7, though whether as a fig. use of these, 
or as a wielder of a blade, does not appear from 
the 83 earliest quotations examined.] 

11 . A gallant, a free-and-easy fellow, a good 
fellow; ‘fellow*, generally familiarly laudatory, 
sometimes good-naluredly contemptuous. (The 
original sense is difficult to seize: Bailey 1730 
says, ‘a bravo, an Hector; also a spruce fellow, a 
beau ’; Johnson * a brisk man, either fierce or gay, 
called so in contempt/) (Now colloquial or slangy: 
in literature, chiefly a reminiscence of last century.) 

X 59 2 Shaks. Rom. Jut. n. iv. 31 By lesu a very good 
blade, a very tall man. 1640 Nabbes Bride 11. i, Go carry 
the blades in the Lion a pottle of Sack from me, 1658 
Usshek Ann. 159 Sending for such..as he knew to be 
blades, and had good hearts and hcad-pceces of their 
owne. 1667 Pepys Diary ( 1879) IV. 354 As the present 
fashion amo»£ the blades is. X705 Hickeringill Priest- 
Cr. 11. v. 57 These are the Blades must do all, though 
they do all ill. 1760 Lond. blag. XXIX, 224 Gentlemen of 
the town, as a sort of Blades may be well y’clep’d. 1818 
Cobbett Rcsid. U. S. (1822) 354 A blade whom 1 took for a 
decent tailor. 

b. usually taking force and colour from an 
attribute: e. g. brave, stout, gallant , fighting, 
swaggering, washing, bullying, blustering, dashing, 
rattling, roaring, roistering, jolly , lively, wild, 
connect!, fantastical, cynical, crafty, knerwing, saucy, 
worthy, ohl, young ; etc. 

c 1600 Rob. Hood (Ritson) 11. vi. 73 'Phis is a mad blade, 
the butchers then said. 1620 Ford Laved s Metanch. 1. ii. 
(1839) 4 He’s an honest blade, though he be blunt. 1646 
Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 * 243 A true old blade, and had been 
a very curious virtuoso, etc. 1649 C. Walkf.r Hist. Indcp. 

11. 184 Phosc free spirited Blades whom Oliver raised 
into a Mutiny. 1682 N. O. tr. Boilean’s l.ntrin 1. Argt. 2 


Three swashing Blades. X714 Eliavood Autobiog. (1765) 
M 3 These two Baptists were topping Blades. 1726 Am¬ 
herst 7 error Lit. 185 [In] All-Souls college one afternoon, 
several jovial blades .. were sitting there over a pipe and a 
bottle. 1779 Johnson Lett. II. corviii. 75 When we meei 
we will be jolly blades. 1818 Scon J/rf. Midi, i, Two 
dashing young blades. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall ix. 75 
He was one of the most roaring blades of the neighbour¬ 
hood. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge v. lie’s a knowing 
1 1 e ‘ 1 ^ ,K ^ i.gr a v l A arm. «y Eng. 11. 443 The clever 

old crafty blade spoke out with..a thorough knowledge, 
c. sometimes with local or official attribute. 
c 1626 Dick 0/ Devon 11. i. in Bullcn O. Pi. II. 26 My 
Devonshire blade, honest Dick i’ike. 1638 Suckling Gob¬ 
lins in Fragm. A nr. 11646 35 JHc] askes much after cer- 
tat 110 Brittish blades, < hie Shakespeare and Fletcher. 1663 
Hist. C ronnvell in .Select. Hart. A Use. (1793 367 (Cromwell | 
packs up a juncto of army blades .. who con.-stiiute a high 
court of justice. 1755 Carte Hist. Fug. IV. 406 Exposed 
to any sudden attempt from.. the Buckinghamshire blades. 
x 882 J. Greenwood Tag, Rag <y Co. xiii. 106 Adventures 
of a keen Yorkshire blade. 

IV. 12 . Comb, and Allrib., as blade-forger, 
-metal, - mill , -smith, etc.; blade-like, -raise adj. antl 
adv.; also blade-bone, the shoulder-blade, lhc 
coi responding hone of animals and ‘joint* of meat ; 
blade-fish, one of the Ribbon-fishes ( Trichiurns 
left urns). 

a 1678 M nrvell Life Wks. ,77^ Ilf. 46 I shall have the 
sweet 'blade-bone broiled. 1845 Disraeli Sybil in. iv, A 
deformity occasioned by the displacement of the 'bladebonc. 
*®3* J* Holland ManuJ. Metals I. 300 Hammers, .used by 
the blade-forgers. 1859 Todd C> l. Anat. ,v Phys. V. 157 1 
The shaft being long and 'blade-like. 1645 Milton Colast. 
W ks. (1851) 357 1 lit* men of Toledo bail store of good " blade- 
mettle. 1400 hesfr, 7 roy v. 1502 Buchers, 'bladsiiiyibis, 
baxters. 1569 Wilts\ hiv. .V. C. L (1835) 301 T>hn Tedcaslle 
of (Jatisheul, ‘ blaidsmiih. 

Blade J>1 d . v. [i. prec. sb. Cf. Cer. blatten 
in sense 1.] 

1 . traus. To take ofl the blades (senses 1,3', dial, 

e 1440 Promp. Pam. 37 Bladyn herbys or take away the 

bladys, detirso. t 8 i 8 Fdin. Mag. Sept. 155 (Jam.) When 
she had gane out to blade some kail for the pat. 1880 
Antrim Dosvn Gloss. L. D. S. 1, To Blade mangles, to 
take the outside leaves off growing mangolds. 

2 . To provide with a (cutting) blade. 

tt f * 44 ° t’romp. Pam. 37 Bladyn hafiys, sihuinlo. 1801 
, • ^ AVi.ou in Month. Mag. XII, 590 To blade the prow of 
the gondola of embassy. 

3 . intr. To put forth blades or leaves. 

1601 Holland Pliny xvin. xvii, Otherwise tliecorn would 
never spindle, but blade still, and run all to leafe. 1633 
1 . 1 *lktcher hlisa ii. xxxv, Down falls her glorious leal, 
and never more it Lladetli. 1869 Blackmokk Lorn a I), iv. 
Grass was blading out upon it. 

f 4 . 7 'o blade it: to fight. 7 'o blade it out: to 
fight a matter out with the sword. Obs. 

1571 R. Edwards Damon q P. in Dodsley (17801 1. 194 
Rather than I wyll lose the spoylo, 1 wyll blade it out. 
1589 Pappe so. Hatchet 15 None dare blade it with thee. 

Bladed (hh T i*cK*d\///. a. [f. Blade + -icn.j 

1 . Formed as a blade, lanceolate. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xxxvii. 195 The stinking fiagge or 
Gladyn hath long narrow bladed leaves. 

2 . Having, producing, or abounding in blades. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 211 Decking with liquid pearle 

the bladed grasse. 1687 Drvden Hind «y P. 1. 225 Nor 
bladed grass, nor bearded corn succeeds. 1727 Thomson 
Summer 57 From the bladed field the fearful hare limps, 
awkward. 1814 Worosw. E.vcurs. 1. 740 The soft and 
bladed grass, Springing afresh. 

b. Her. Having blades distinctly tinctured. 
x6n Guillim Heraldry hi. ix. m He beareth .. three 
Wheate stalkes, Bladed and Eared. 

3 . ? Enclosed in the blade, not yet in full ear. 
(Cf. ‘ in the blade’; and see discussion in Furness.) 

1605 Shaks. Mach. Jv . i. 55 Though bladed Come be lodg’d", 
and Trees blown downe. 

4 . Stripped of the blades. 

1611 Cotgr., Porreau sect it, the cut Lceke. .bladed Lcckc. 
Mod. Sc. A bladed cabbage. 

5 . Having a blade, as an oar, a sword, etc. 

1837 A t~o Month. Mag. X1.1X. 477 The broad bladed 
spear. 1859 Merc. Mar. Mag. u86oj VII. 17 The Prince 
was supplied with a three-bladed fan. 

6. A/in. Having a structure characterized by long 
narrow plates. 

Bladelet (ble*-dlet). [see -let.] A small blade. 

1859 I odd Cycl. A nat. <*j* Phys. V’. 288/2 The corresponding 
secondary veins on the opposite side of the bladelet. 

t Bla der. Obs. [f. Blade 4* -eh.] 

1 . A maker of blades ; a blade-smith. 

1598 Stow Sum. xxviii. (1603) 247 Ordinances, .made be¬ 
twixt the Binders, and the other Cutlers. 17S6 Entick 
London \\. 357 Smiths, forgers of blades, and therefore 
called binders. 

2 . The user of a blade ; a swordsman. 

* 577 tr - Bullingeds Decades(i$c)A 398 That the sanctuaries 
should be a safegarde. .not to binders and cutters. 

3 . Comb., as three-blader = three-bladed (knife). 

1870 Daily Nesus 1 2 July, Fancy the embarrassment of.. 

having to cut anything with a twenty blader. 

Blader, obs. form of Bladder. 

Blading bl^-diij),^/. sb. [f. Blade v. + -ingB] 

1 . The shooting out into blade ; sprouting. 

1548 Udall, etc Erasm. Par. L uke viii, 1 n the first bladyng 
it perished. 1653 T. Bailf.y Life Fisher i. (16551 7 The 
bladeing of the Field. 

t 2 . Fighting with blades or swords. Obs. 

1577 1 lot issued Descr. I ret. in Chron 11. , 7 / 2 Hemaketh 
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blading Ms dailic breakefasi. a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Serm. 
(1632) 278 Whence are quarrels, blading, wounds without 
cause ? 

Bladish (bl<? ! dij), a . rare. [f. Blade sb. + 
-ish ] Of or belonging to a ' blade *; blade-like. 

1819 R- Rabelais Abcillard <5- Hel. 15 That old beaux 
with bladish tricks. 

Blady (bl^'di), a. [f. Blade sb. + -Y L] Charac¬ 
terized by a blade or blades; blade-like. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xix. (17481 333 The blady grass 
unwholesome .. and harsh. 1645 Digby Nat. Bodies xxiv. 
(1658) 267 How should a bone here be hollow, there be 
blady. <21758 J. Dyer To Aaron Hill 41 With curling 
moss and blady grass o'ergrown. 

Blae (bh T , blio, blr), a. ( sb .) Ohs. exc. Sc. and 
north, dial. Forms : 3-5 bla, blaa, 3 bio a, 3-6 
bio, 4 bio we, 4-6 bloo, 5 bloe, 6- blae, {dial. 

7 bley, 9 blay, bleea, 7- blea). [ME. bio, Moo, 
in north, dial, bla, blaa, a. ON. bid (sing. masc. 
bldr) dark blue, livid (S\v. bla, Da. blaa blue), 
cogn. w. OHG. bhU :-*bhUv (MHO. bla. hl&iver, 
mod.G. blau), MLG. bld{zv, OFris. bldw, Man 
(MDu. bid, bldu, Du. blaaunA, OE. (rare) bldw (or 
bldw, whence bid wen '.—bhkvin) OTeut. *bldwo-z 
blue. The German bldw was adopted in Ro¬ 
manic (med.L. hldvus, OSp. blavo, Pr. blau, blava, 
F. bleu , whence it also passed into Eng. in the 
form blew, now Blue, with the sense ‘ coeruleus,’ 
while Ida, bio retained the ONorse sense ‘ li vidus.’ 
The midland and southern Eng. form was bio, bloe , 
which survived till the 16th c.; but the word is 
now only northern Kng. and Sc. in the forms blae, 
Idea, hlcac , bley , blay. (These dialects have also 
blue in its ordinary sense, distinct from blae.')] 

A. adj. 1 . Of a dark colour between bhack and 
blue ; blackish blue; of the colour of the Mac-berry 
(Vaccinia m My rl Ulus ); livid; also, of a lighter 
shade, bluish grev, lead-coloured. (Sometimes 
perh., in early writers, simply — Blue.) 

^1250 Gen. <y Ex. 637 Rciii-bowe, men cleped reed and 
bio. 1330 R. Brvnsf. Citron. 173 pe sailcs. .som were blak 
& bio, Som were rede & grene. c 1375 ? BARnouR SI. Justine 
733 Blae pic gerl & brynstane bla. C1384 Chaucf.r If. 
Fame 1647 Suche a smoke gan out wende .. Blak bloo 
[?». r. bio] grenyssh swart rede, c 1440 Prenup. Farv. 40 
Bloo, eoloure, livid us, luridus. c 1460 Toumcley Myst . 
224 My barne.. Bele as bio as lede. 1513 Douglas /Ends 
vii. xiv. 10 That wundrus monstre, wyth wyd chaftis bla. 
1565 Golding Ovid's Met. 111.(1593) 56 Licking with his 
bio And hlasting loong their sorie wounds. 1641 Best 
Farm. B/cs. 99 It is usually a Llca, flinty, whealc .. the 
mcale of it is of a darkish, bley, and flinty colour. 1781 
J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.), Blea , a lead 
colour. 1796 J. Marshall 1 'orksh. (ed. 2 11 .65 The blue, 
blow, or lead-coloured flax— provincially, ‘ hlca-line.’ 1833 
Smuggler 34 Knee-breeches and hlay-thread stockings. 
1875 Robinson Whitby Gloss. s.v. Bleea , As bleea as a whet¬ 
stone. 1 Hence, the names of the Blea or Blae Tarns , in 
Langdale, Eskdale, and Borrowdale, of Blea Water in 
Mardale, and the Bleas by Ullswater, in the Lake district.] 

b. esp. Applied to the complexion or colour of the 
human body, as affected by cold, or contusion : 
Livid. Hence black and blae, now altered to 
black and blue : see Black a. 13. 

?a 1200 Leges Quat. Burgonnn (Acts Pari. Sc. I.) Si quis 
verberando fecerit aliquem blaa et blodi Icf. transl. 1609]. 
c 1300 in Wright Lyric P. xxix. 86 Anl thi bodi colde, ihi 
ble waxeth bio. a 1340 Hampole Pr. Conse. 5260 Alle bla 
and blody als he pan was, When he deyhed for mans tres¬ 
pas. <11400 Isumbras 3x1 Made his flesche fulle blaa! 
c 1430 Hymns to Virg. <1867) 10 Hise sidis bloo and blodi 
were, a 1529 Skelton Prayers Wks. 1 . 140 Thy body wan 
& bio. 1609 Skene Reg Maj. 130 Gif ane man strikes ane 
other, and makes him blae and bloudie. 1709 M. Bruce 
Soul-Con/. 11 (Jam.) Vou will stand with a blae counten¬ 
ance before the tribunal of God. 1785 Burns Iwa Herds 
xii, Aft ha’e made 11s black and blae, Wi’ vengefu’ paws. 
Mod. Sc. Blae wi’ cauld. 

1 Iencc + blac-making. 

1538 A herd. Reg. V. x6(jAM.)Conwict [=convicted] for the 
blud drawing, blamaking & slruhlens. 

c. Applied to the colour of the sea. 

c 1325 E. E. A llit. P. C. 134 Blowes boJ>e at my bode vpon 
bio wattercs. <*1400 Emare 318 in Ritson Metr. Rom. II, 
The water so bio. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. x. 180 Net 
lettynge of this water bio. 

2 . Of the weather: Bleak, sunless. [From the 
prevailing colour of the landscape.] 

1513 Douglas /Ends vu. Prol. 130 The morayng bla, wan, 
and har. 1789 Burns Ep. J. Tennant 3 This blae eastlin 
wind. 1818 Edin. Mag. 503 (Jam.) It was in a cauld blae 
hairst day'. 1821 Clare Vi lb Minstr. 11 . x 19 Though floods 
of winter bustling fall Adown the arches bleak and blea. 

f 3 . Dark, black : only in the early comb, bla- 
mon, Bloman ‘a blackamoor* [ON. bldmatSr]. 
f 4 . Tawny. Obs. rare, 
a 1400 Gloss, in Rel. Ant. I. 8 Fulvus , bloo. 

5 . Dingy-coloured, ‘grey/ as opposed to white; 
unbleached. [So OSp. blavo, though « F. bleu , 
meant ' yellowish grey.’] . t . 

1869 Dublin Gen. Advert. 24 Dec., Twilled and plain white 
calico sheets, .blay ditto. 

B. sb. A bluish grey indurated clay occurring 
in thin slaty strata. 

[c 1440 Promt b Pan>. 40 Bio erbe, argilla.\ i 7 2 4 Eraser 
in State 345 (Jam.) The mettals I discovered were a coarse 
free stone and blaes. 1757 Phil. Trans. L. 145 Another 


mineral that the miners call blaes is a cliffcry stratum of a 
blueish colour, ?x8n Statist. Ace. Hebrides 149 (Jam.) 
Blae (which is a kind of soft slate). 

Blae, Sc. form of Blea v. to bleat. 

Blaeberry (bl/f'*beri, bli®*-). Also (5 blabery), 

6 ble-, 9 blea-, blay-, bleeaberry. [f. Blae + 
Berry : in ON. bldbcr , Sw. blabdr, Du. blaabzer.] 

1 . The common name in Scotland and the north 
of England of the Bilberry or whortleberry ( Vac - 
ciniiiM Myrlillus). Applied to fruit and plant. 

{1483 Cath. Angl. 33 A Blabery.] 1562 Turner Herbal 
11. Lj, Takyng the bleberries or hurtel berries, a 1758 
Ramsay Poems (1800) II. 107 (Jam.) Gif I could find blae¬ 
berries ripe for thee. 1822 Bewick Mem. 256 The creeping 
groundlings, the blea-berry, the wild strawberry, the hare¬ 
bell. 1861 Geime in Gd. Words Keb. 76/1 Yonder pastoral 
glens, where we boys were wont to gather hlaeberries and 
junipers. 1862 Corn. Mag. V. 457 Branches loaded with 
the tiny purple blae berry, the bloom yet fresh on them. 

2 . Also applied to cognate species. 

X853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xix. (1856) 143 Here I saw the 
blea berry (vaccinium nlightosum > in flower and in fruit. 
i86x Miss Pratt Flosuer. PI. 111 . 353. 

t Blaed-fast, a. Ohs. [OE. hlkd/txsl, f. bird 
prosperity + -firs/, -fast.] Prosperous ; glorious. 

a 1000 Beovrulf 2602 Heo .. abreat bkcd-fcestne bcorn- 
c 1205 Lay. 6986 Blaidfest king. Ibid. 10100 He wes swioe 
blxdfccst. 

Blae ness. north, dial. Frequent in ME. in 
the form blonesse.) [f. Blae + -NESS.] 'Blae* 
quality; lividness as of a wound or stripe. 

1382 Wycljf Ex. xxl 25 Woundc for wounde, blones for 
blones, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xvij. (1495) 122 
Bloones of lyppes. Mod. Sc. The blacncss of his lips. 

t Blaff, v. Obs. [perh. a. Du. and LG. btajfen, 
an imitative word (cf. Baff v.): cf. also ML 
wlaffen in same sense.] To bark (as a dog). 

1699 Capt. Cowley Voy. 11729 6 Seals, which would rise 
out of the water, and blaff like a dog. 

Bla'flurn, sb. Sc. Also bleflum, blephum, 
blawfium, blafura. Deception, imposition, hoax. 

a 1661 Rutherford Lett. 11765) 1. ii. (Jam ) Many .. when 
they go to take out their faith, they take out a fair nothing 
.. a bleflume. a 1662 R. Baillie Lett. (17751 I. 231 (Jam.) 
All his act was but a blephum. 1788 E. Pickln Poems 63 
(Jam.) Fine blaw-flums o’ teas That grow abroad. 1880 
Patterson Antrim <y Down Gloss. iIC. D. S.>, Bla/lum, 
blafnm , nonsense; something said to mislead. 

Hence BlaBumry, blacflummery. 

1819 A. Balfour Campbell 1 . 328 1 Jam.) A’ that hlaetlum- 
mery that's makin sic a haliballoo in the warld. 

Bla’flum, v. Sc. Irons. To impose upon, 
x728 Ramsay Wits, 1848) I. 221 The chair Which bears him 
to nlaflum the fair. 

|| Blague (blag), sb. [Er.] Pretentious falsehood, 

4 humbug.’ 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. ( 1857) 1 1 , in. v. vi. 313 The largest, 
most inspiring piece of blague manufactured, for some cen¬ 
turies. 1865 Day 0/Rest Oct. 580 That is all blague. 1886 
Huxley in Pall Mall G. 13 Apr. 13/2 It believes in shibbo¬ 
leths and sentimental blague. 

|| Blague, ?'■ [F. blaguer, f. the sb.] To tell lies. 

1883 Century Mag. 743 She laughed and said I blagued. 

Blaikf e, var. Blayke a. bleak, pale. 

Blai'ken, Sc. [f- prcc.] To make pale. 

1570 Setup ill Ballates (1872) 50 Paill of the face, bailh 
blaiKnit, blude and ble. 

Blain (bb 7 *n). Forms : 1 blcjen, 3 bloin(e, 
3-5 bleyn(e, 3-8 blane. 5-6 blayn(e, 6-7 blaine, 
6-blain. [OE. blegcn str. fern., — MDu. blcine , 
l)u. blein, LG. blcien. Da. blcgn \ OTcut. form 
possibly *blegand-: cf. OHG. blchin-ougi 6 lijjpus.’] 

1 . An inflammatory swelling or sore on the sur¬ 
face of the body, often accompanied by ulceration ; 
a blister, botch, pustule ; applied also to the erup¬ 
tions in some pestilential diseases. Cf. Chilblain. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 380 Wi 5 E* ble^ene jenim ni^on 
a:sra and seo 3 hi^ fseste. a 1225 St. Marker. 18 Barsi on 
to blelnen pat hit aras up oueral. c 1250 Gen. Ex. 3027 
Blein on erue and man. 1382 Wyclif Jobxi. 7 He smot lob 
with the werste stinkende hleyne [1388 wick id botche, 
Coverd. sore byles]. c X440 Bone Flor. 2024 1 'hc fowlest 
mcsell bredd Of pokkys and hleynes bloo. 1529 More 
Comfort agst. Tribulat. m. Wks. 1224/1 Yf his fynger dooc 
but ake of an hoale blaine. 1544 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.)49 
A title blayne. .in his finger, may kepe him. 1583 Stubbks 
Anat. Abus. (1877) 96 It bringeth ulcerations, scab, scurf, 
blain. 161a Woodall Surg. Mate MTcs. (1653' 332 The third 
manifest and demonstrative sign of [the Plague] .. is the 
Pestilential Blain. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 180 Botches and 
blaines must all his flesh iinboss. 1850 Layard Nineveh 
vii. 154 Children .. covered with discoloured blains. 

Jig. 1866 Lond. Rat. xo Mar. 276/1 Some moral blain has 
suddenly broken out on. .a fair character. 

2 . * A distemper incident to beasts, consisting in 
a bladder growing on the root of the tongue 
against the wind-pipe, which at length swelling, 
stops the breath’ (Chambers Cycl. 1727-51). 

Jamieson’s sense ( A mark left by a wound,’ is 
apparently erroneous. 

3 . Comb, fblain-grass, ?clover; -j-blain-worm, 
some parasitic insect; also fig. 

1570 Levins Mauif. 35 Blayncgrasse, trifolium. 1657 
Brome Queen v. viii. 123 Are you so tart, Court Blain- 
worm? 1658 Rowland Mouffet s Theat. Ins. 1000 In Eng¬ 
lish it [the Buprestis] is called a Blainworm, or Troings. 
a 1722 Lisle Ilusb. (1752) 342 If the blain-worm be broken 
in the mouth of the cow.. he knows no cure for it. 


Blain, V. [f. prcc.] trans. To affect with blains; 
to blister. Hence Blained///.a.,Blarning vbl.sb. 

[r 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 4 Wib seble^nadre tungan.] 1394 
P. Pl.Crede 299 Nou han J>ci bucled schon for bleynynge 
of her heles. 1830 Galt in Frasers Mag. I. 269 The re¬ 
coiling boughs had. .sorely blained. .his cheeks. 

Blaise, -ze, Blait, Sc. var. Blaze, Blate, Bleat. 
Blait, obs. form of Blate. 

Blaithrie, -dry, variants of Blathery. 

Blak, obs. form of Black and of Blake. 
t Blake, a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 3-4 blae, 
blak. [Chiefly northern : probably therefore, since 
OE. d remained in the north as a (e. g. ake, slane, 
mare). Make was the direct phonetic descendant 
of OE. bide pale (in early southern ME. bloc, 
Bloke), a common Teut. adj. = OS. blec,Q'S.blcikr, 
OHG.Meih,OTeut.*blaikO’Z shining, white, pale, f. 
root of blikan to shine, Blikk. Cf. the synonyms 
Bleak, Bleyke, Bloke. In Eng. the notion of 
* shining,’ i. e. white from excess of light, passed 
entirely into that of‘pale,’ i.e. white from deficiency 
of colour, dead white. This added to the formal 
confusion with Black, since 1 dark ’ and ‘pale’ 
alike express deficiency or loss of colour.] 

1. Pale, pallid, wan : implying deficiency or loss 
of colour, esp. of the ruddy hue of health, or of the 
full green of vegetation ; of a sickly hue: thus 
passing on one side into ‘ash-coloured, livid,’ on 
another into ‘ withered yellow,’ whence sense 3. 

(Many early instances of Make may be examples of blak 
black, with final e inflexional or phonetic, the context Lav¬ 
ing ihe sense uncertain. Some early forms written blae, 
blak, also stand for blak. Make, and belong here. See 
what is said under Black of the confusion of the forms of 
Msec and bide already in OE.) 

,1205 Lay. 1888 Whil heo weoren blake. .whil heoweoren 
r.ede. — 19890 /Enne stunde he wes blae ..while he wes 
reod. <1400 St. Alexins (Cott.) 236 So was he lenc and 
blake of hewe. r 1420 Anturs Arth. li, Thayrc blees vveren 
so blake. Alle blake was thayre blees. c X420 Pallad. on 
Hush. 1. 187 The vynes blake awaic thowe take, eke greene 
And tender vynes kytte. 1530 Palsgr. 306 Blake, wan of 
colour. **1596 King <$• Barker 7 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 4 
Blake kow heydys sat he apon. 

2 . Yellow. (Current in north England, from 
Cumberland to the Humber; but app. unknown in 
Scotland, and in the Eng. midlands.) 

1691 Ray A r . C. Wds., Blake, Yellow’, spoken of Butter 
and Cheese. As blake as a Paiglc. x8$i Cumberland 
Gloss, s.v., As blake as a marigold. 1864 Atkinson Whitby 
Gloss, s.v., As blake as butter. 1877 Holdemess Gloss. 30 
Blake [Hornsea and Bridlington], of a light yellow colour. 

t Blake, V. Obs. Forms: 1 blftcian, 2-3 
blakien, 3-4 blaken, 3-5 blake. [ME. blake{n, 
was app. the north, repr. of OE. blacian to become 
pale, f. bide shining, white, pale : see Blake a. 
The normal southern form would have been blokten, 
bloke{n, of which there are a few 13th c. instances: 
see Blokes. In spelling, this vb. was confounded 
with bldkicn, blaken to grow black or dark (see 
Black v.); and at length became obs., its place 
heing taken by McykcQi, bleikeiii from ON. and by 
the cognate blekeQn and Bleach.] 

1. inlr. To become pale. 

1205 Lav. 19799 His neb bigon to blakien [1250 blokic]. 
Ibid. 7524 He ne blakcde no. a 1225 St. Marhar. 9 Hire 
hlco bigon to blakien. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 183 po 
Normans .. of contenance gan blaken. c 1460 Bone Elor. 
579 Hur ble beganne to blake. 

? 2 . bans. To make pale. 

(Doubtful: Matzner’s example belongs to Black v. 2.) 
Blake, early ME. form of Black a. and v. 
f Blakeberyed. Obs . Used by Chaucer with 
uncertain meaning. Skinner in 17th c. suggested 
‘sent to the realms of darkness’; others would 
connect it with Blackberry. 

c 1386 Chaucf.r Pard. Prol. 78, I rekke neuere whan they 
been beryed, Though that hir soules goon a blakeberyed 
[so 5 MSS., Lansd. a blakberied, Peiw. o blakbuned]. 
Blakenes.s, obs. f. of Blackness. 

Blaky, obs. form of Bleaky. 

Blamable: see Blameable. 

Blamange, -manger, obs. forms of Blanc¬ 
mange. 

Blame (bD*m), v. Also 3-4 blam, 3-6 blamen, 
(5 Cfl-r/^blasmen). [a. QY.bldmcr,blasmer( =Pr. 
and OSp. blasmar. It. biasimarc Q.~blasimarc) to 
blame)late L. blasphemarc to revile, reproach, 
ad. Gr. flAaov/^cfk to Blaspheme ; introduced into 
L. in the lang. of the New Test. The phonetic 
changes in blasplumare, blasimare, blasmar, bias - 
mer, bltimcr, blame, and the modified sense, arc 
due to the continuous popular use of the word ; 
the original form and sense are reproduced in the 
learned or semi-popular blaspheme.] 

1 . trans. To find fault with; to censure (anac¬ 
tion, a person for his action): the opposite of to 
praise . 

F1200 Trim Coll. Horn .73 Drede letteS \tc mannes shnfle 
. .swichc men blamed ftc prophetc on )>« sealm boc. a 1225 
Aner. R. 64 Ne he ne cunne ou nouder blamen [r*.r. lastin. 
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laste] nc prcisen. c 1386 Chaucer Man Larues T. 8 Thow 
blames cnst, and seist ful bitterly, He mysdepartcth 
rich esse temporal. 1483 Caxton Cato Biij, Tliow oughtest 
not to blame ne dyspreyse other. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. 
J. clxxxvi. 22i Of thts aducnture the prouost was greatly 
blamed. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. m. ii. 27 Goe girle, I can. 
not blame thee now to weepe. 1633 Heywood Eng. Trav. 
jh. 1. Wks. 1874 IV. 43 Who can blame him to absent him- 
selfe from home? 1676 Ray Corn. (1848) 123, I had not 
blamed him had he acknowledged his authors. 1727 De 
toe Syst. Magic i. iii. (1840) 84 All they can blame him 
for. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 77 To blame the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. 1873 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2) 
l. 00 We blame our fathers for letting us be spoiled. 

12 . To address with rebuke ; to reprove, chide, 
scold. Obs. 

12 ?7 R-Glouc. 163 Bi fore hyin he lette brynge ys men, 
to. bi gan hem faste blame. 1382 Wyclif Luke viii. 24 And 
he nvy-nge blamyde the wynd, and the tempest of watir. 
1483 Caxton G. tie la Tour Kivb, She shalle not make 
herself to be b amcd ne to be bete. 1528 More Heresycs 
1. Wks. 116/11 Ihe good kinge Dauyd ..blamed his folishe 
wife. 1559 Miry. Mag. , Jack Cade v, No reproclie can be 
to niueli to blame her. 

t 3 . To bring into disrepute or discredit. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. yi. iii. ,1 This ill state.. To which 
?'i IC '? T . h» s sake had weetingly Now brought hersclfe, and 
blam d her noble blood. 1611 Bible 2 Cor. vi. 3 Giuing no 
x A Ce S an Y thing » that the niin «stcry be not blamed. 

T» jo charge; to accuse {of with a fault, etc.). 
c 1340 Cursor At. 13027 (Trim) He coom to blame be kyng 
of synne. C1400 Maundev. vi. 69 A fayre Maiden was 
blamed with wrong, and sclaundred, that sche hadde don 
r ornycacyou n. 1483 Cath. Angl. 34 To Blame, accnsare, 
culpa re. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. viii. 44 So would 
men blame hurl of unfaithfulnes.se. 1649 Drumm. Jus. HI. 
Wks. f 17 r 1) 6x He is blam’d of avarice, 
o. To lay the blame 011, reproach ; to fix the 
responsibility upon ; to make answerable. 

a 130° Cursor M, 1102 lo blam he broiler was bam laitli. 
; 3?3 Gowek Con/. I J). 138 Wherof full ofte netheles A king 
is blamed gilteles. 1481 Canton Reynard 1. viii. (Arb.) 14, 

I shold be blasmed yf they dyde you ony harme. 1601 
Shaks 1 Airs Well lit. vi. 54 That was not to be blam’d in 
the command of the scruice : it was a disaster of warre. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xl. 255 Blaming sometimes the 
Policy, sometimes the Religion. 1711 Adoison Sped. No. 

8y r 2 She has no Body to blame for it but herself. 1835 
Frasers.Mag . XI. 617, I call this bad management, and 
1 blame it upon you. 

6. The dat. infill, to blame is much used as the 
predicate after be. In the 16-1 ;th c. the to was 
misunderstood as too, and blame taken as adj. - 
blameworthy, culpable. 

<11225 Ancr.R. 232 [He] swu g e l0 b| amen> , 393 
Langl. / .PLC. iv. 308 If yt be payed prestliche the payer 
is to blame. 1594 Shaks. Rick. Ill , u. ii. r 3 The King 
mine Vnckle is too blame for it. 1596 — 1 lien. IV m i 
177 Jn faith, my Lord, you are too wilfull blame. 163^ 

W. oaltonstall Mayde iv, Perhaps Potentia wanted to be 
*°33 Heywood Eng. Trav. nr. Wks. 1874 IV. c8 
lh . e ”, c . was , ,nuc ^ to ° lj,rune * *633 Harington Epigr. 1. 

84 b, Blush and confesse that you be too too blame. c \710 
Lady M. W. Montagu/^/. xciv. IF. 154, I a rn not so much 
to blame as you imagine. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 03, 

1 was to blame in having put my question badly. 

Blame (bl^m), sb. Also 3-4 blam. [a. OF. 
bid me, bias me r (= Pr. blasme, OSp. bias mo. It. bla¬ 
st mo), on Romanic type Hlasimo, f. * blast mare 
L ‘ blasphemare : see prec. Cf. L. blasphemies, Gr. 
&\acr(pi]fj,o$ adj. ' blasphemous, reviling.'] 

1. The action of censuring; expression of dis¬ 
approbation ; imputation of demerit 011 account of 
a fault or blemish; reproof; censure ; reprehension. 

C ,* 3 *S E.E.Alltt.P. B. 43 With mony blame, fu! bygge 
a boffet, peraunter. 1393 Gowek Con/. I. 347 Thus more 
ana more arose the blame Ayein Egiste on every side 
IS26 filer. Perl (\V HcW , Q aiTLa... __.u..u_ • 


7 n • . j ^ K ^rppiuuse, 10 wit, mame 

and Derision. # 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . iii. 282 
Even Henry hiDLself lie [Latimer] did not spare where he 
saw occasion for blame. 

b. I he condition of being blamed. Obs. 
cuysl/ali Mad. 33 Wi 5 unworS ne wiS uuel blame. 
1 *374 Chaucer Ann. <5- Arc. 278 And putte yowe in 
sclaundrc nowe and blame. 

t 2 . A charge, an accusation. Obs. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 10335 (Trim) Wol 3 e dryue on vs be blame 
P at haue slayn him wij> wronge. 1382 Wyclif Titus 
IK 3 Not bacbitcris, or seyinge fals blame on othere men. 
t 1386 Chaucer Man Larves T. 542 Immortal god bat sailed- 
est susanntt ffro false blame, c 1450 Merlin 121 She was 
Jedde to be brente for a blame that was put upon hir. 
JSy* Sidney A pot. Poet rie (Arb, 71 The blames laid against 
it [Poesie], are either false or feeble. 

3 . Blameworthiness, culpability ; fault, arch. 

I2 97 R. Glouc. 432 py louerd ssal nbbe an name .. vayr 
wybout blame. c 1314 Guy lCano. 1737 Gij of Warwike.. 
a km 3 t he was wib-outen blame. 1398 Trkusa Earth. De 
I. A. t. xix, He enticeth or enflameth vnto crymes and 
blames. 1586 Warner AW. Eng. h. Lx. (1597) 38 Oftner 
thought she it more blame not to haue erred so. 1601 
o haks. A It s I Cell v. iii. 36 My high repented hlames Deere 
^ucraigne pardon to me. 1611 Bible E/hes. i. 4 That wc 
should be holy and without blame before him. 1859 Ten¬ 
nyson Alert. 4 Vtv. 648 Is thy white blamelessness ac¬ 
counted blame? 

4 . Responsibility for anything wrong, culpability; 
esp. in to lay the blame on, to bear the blame. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 76 The blame upon the duke they 
aide. i 54 * Udall Erasm. Apoplt. 62b, I am not in the 
blame, quoth he, but Dionisius. 1580 Baret Alv. B 777 
Idle faulte and blame is in thee. 1665 .Manley Grotius 


Lmo-C. WarresZ-j 11 e .. casts the blame upon the Prince 
of Aurange. 1873 Morley Rousseau I. 274 He took all the 
blame on himself. 1883 Eroude Short Stud. IV. 53 They 
laid the blame of the quarrel on the archbishop's violence. 
T o. ? Injury, hurt. Obs. 

i5 49 ~ 6 i Sterniiold & IL Ps. I. 15 *]’hcn call to me When 
°» wo 4 ^ c l thee blame. 1596 .Spenser F. O. i. ii. 

I -r*i ^nucing down his shield from blame him fairly biest. 

BlameaBle, blamalble (blt 7 i < mab , l), a. [f. 
Blame v. + -able. cf. F. bid//table, and see -ble.] 
h orthy to be blamed; giving cause for fault-finding 
or reproach; faulty, culpable ; reprehensible. 

.138^ 1 re visa I/igden vi. xxv, I arn non^t blamable nc 
gilty m P«se >ing«s. 1530 Palsgr. 306/2 Blameable, coalp. 
able. 1586 W. Weubk Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 53 It is their 
foolysh construction, not hys wryting that is blameable. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 256 j* 2 In the blameable Parts of 
his Character. 1784 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1K40 I. 104 
My conduct might be blameable. 1848 M acaciay Hist. 

.V 160 ^ uc “ f ee ii"g s > though blamable, were natural 
1857 Kt'SKiN Pot. Econ. Art 36 One fault which .. is un¬ 
necessary, and therefore a real and blameable fault. 

Hence Bla-iueableness, bla mableness. 

1654 Whitlock Manners Eng. 503(T.) Without the least 
blaiiicableness. 1684 J. Goodman lVint. Even. Con/. 3 (R.) 
If he had not freedom of will .. there could be no blam- 
ableness. 1838 Arnold Li/e * Corr. 1 1 . viii. 123 The degree 
olblameableness 111 tliose who do not embrace this belief. 
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t, ' V/ LU ' '/rarerg. 151 a rer.son. that i> maliciously or 
blamcably absent. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. x\v. GSu6 60 
Llameably indifferent as to doctrinal matters. 1836 Fraser's 
XI II. 458 Blamably democratic in tone. 

Blameful (bUi-mful), a. [f. Blaaik + -fi l.] 

1 . Imputing or conveying blame or censure; 
blaming, fault-fmding. 

c 1386 Chaucer Meltbens t 161 He fat is Irons and wrub, 
a L seI . t . h benek, no may nat speke but blameful ihynges. 
i860 Kuskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. xii. § 4, I never saw him 
look an unkind or blameful look J I never knew him let 
pass, .a blameful word spoken by another. 

2 . Fully meriting blame ; blameworthy ; guiltv. 

c 143° ^ vcLu- Esther xvi. 6 tMSS. I. & S. 1 Malicious men 

gessynge othere men bi her owen kyrnlc blameful. 1430 
Ltje St. Katherine (Gibbs MS.) 106 for )>o blamefull 
cliaungeablenesse of }>e queeue. 1594 Shaks. Rich. ill. 1. 
IK. 1 19 Is not the causer of the timclcs.se deaths.. As blame- 
full as the Kxecutioner. 1738 Glo\er Leonidas x. 05 *J 
die, uncalled, is blameful. 1838 Xeto Month. Mag. I AX. 
374 * Now \ etuis screen us !' sobb’d the hlameful dame. 
Ilence Bla*mcfu]]y adv Bla mefulne.ss. 

Lo11 ' 112 Nc man schuld blainfuly bi idulnes 
..bring him silf to swilk node. 1642 Milton Apol. Smeet. 
Wks. 1738 I. 130 'I hose who. .blamefully permitted the old 
leven to remain. 

Blameless ^bl^iunles), a. [f. Blame + -less.] 
+ 1 . Kxempt from censure or blame; free from 
charge or rej^roof; uncensurcd. Obs. 

, .*377 I'ANGL. P. PI. B. xi. 306 Neyther is blamelees ■ he 
bisshop ne be cliapleyne, For her eyther is endited. 1526 
i ND ^ LI 7 - x h- 5 I he prestes in the te-mple breake the 

saboth daye and yet are blamlesse. So 1611. 

2 . Giving no cause for blame ; undeserving of 
reproach; faultless, guiltless. 

1535 Covekdale Titus \. 6 Vfcny be blamelesse, the hu*/- 
bande of one wife. .A Bisshoppe must be blamelesse. 1641 
L Jackson True Eyang. T. n. 124 'l’he blamelesse be. 
haviour of the Christians. 1851 Dixon IV. Penn x.vviii. 
11872) 262 John Hough, a man of blameless life. 1839 Ten¬ 
nyson Alert. % Viv. 162 The blameless King, 
b. Const, of. 

1611 Biule Josh. ii. 17 Wee will bee blamelesse of thus 
thine oath. 1747 Mallet Amynt. Theod. 1. 9 Blameless 
still^of arts That polish to deprave. 

+ 3 . Not imputing or containing blame. Obs . 

1595 Spenser Cot. Clout 749 Blame is. .more blamelesse 
general], J hen that which private errours doth pursew, 

Bla'melessly, adv. Ill a blameless manner. 

1611 Coigr., Irreprehensible/nent .. blamelesly, vnre- 
prouably. 1645 Milton Petrach. Wks. 1738 1 . 256 As 
blamelesly as They in Heauen. 1861 Mill Utilit. v. 66 
1 hat any law, judged to be bad, may blamelessly be dis- 
obeyed. 

Bla'iuelessuess. Blameless quality or con¬ 
dition. 

2670 Baxter Narrative in. § 35 A man of the Primitive 
sort of Chnstians for Humility, Love, Blamelessness. 1754 
Howards Freed. Will iv. iii. (.ed. 4) 293 The notion of plain 
and manifest Blameless ness. 1873 Sv.monds Grk. Pods iii. 

77 The soul be restored to its pristine blamelcssness. 

Blamer (btennoi). [f. Blame v. + -eh 1 .] He 
who blames or finds fault; a censtirer, reprover. 

1387 Wyclif Isa. 1 . 6 My face 1 turnede not awe! fro the 
blameres [ab increpantibus\. 1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. 
Jewel Ep., Blamers shoulde allwaie be Blamelesse. c 1610 
Donne T0 C'tess Bed/ord iii, Blamers of the times they 
mard. 1867 Swinburne Ess. <y Stud. (1875) 110 Casual 
praisers and blamers. 

Blameworthy (bltffmwwd’i), a. Worthy or 
deserving of blame, culpable. 

1387 Trevisa Higden vi. xxvu, Bote he was i-founde 
blameworpy in his answere. e 1440 Promp. Parv. 38 Blame¬ 
worthy, eulpabitis. 1533 More^/.xL Wks. 869/2 ,1 am not 
greatlye blame woorthye therein. x699 Burnet 39 Art. 
xvii. (1700) 167 All men are so far free as to be praise-wort by 
or blame-worthy for the Good or Evil that they do. 1876 J. 
Grote Eth. tragm. iii. 58 Every action which is wrong or 
blameworthy. 

Hence Bla'meworthiness. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 15 The blame-wortlunesse is, 
that to heare them, he rather goes to solitarinesse. 1754 


Edwakus Freed, mit n. xiii. (, 7 6 2 ) 2 g 2 The nature of 
ninme-worthiness nr Ill-desert. ,868 IIkowntng AT ne * 
*355 Blame I can bear, though not blameworthiness. 

Blaming bUnni^), vbl. sb. [f. Blame v.] The 
action of the verb Blame ; censure, reproach. 

1382 Wyclif Job xxiii. 4 My mouthe I shal fille with blam- 
r M 93 «°'X EB ^ C ^ J b 176 In blaminge of the Grebes 
feith. 1613 R. C. fable A Iph. (ed. 3), Castigation, chas- 
tisnient, blaming. 

attrib. 1583 1 oxeH. AT. 337 The Captayne..in blain- 
tng wise sayde vnto hym : Did I not, etc. 

Bla ming,///.^. That blames. Ilence BlaTn- 
ingly adv., with imputation of fault. 

(r l8 3 2 Carlyle in Fraser's Mag. V. j8o Speak blamingly of 
Gartcret Ijemg useil as a dactyl/ 

Blamisehere, obs. form of Blemish eh. 
Blamon, var. of Blomax, Obs., negro. 

BIan(ne, pa. t. of Bun v. Obs. to cease. 

Blanc, obs. form of Blank. 

II Blanc (Man). [F. blanc white: sec Blank.] 

1 . White paint {esp. for the face), (’f. Blanche. 1. 

1764 Mks. Harris in Priv. Lett. \si Ld. Malmesbury I. 

V 2 Sllc • - would look very agreeable if she added blam U 
the rouge instead of gamboge. 1869 Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 
10 J attooed blue with woad instead of being smeared with 
rouge and blanc. 1869 Koscoe Elem. t hem. 222 Barium 
Sulphate is used as a paint, and the precipitated salt is 
termed blancJi.re. 

2 . A rich stock or gravy in which tripe, etc. is 
stewed. 

3 . .Sec Blank. 

Blau card (blanjkajd). [a. F. blancard (also 
blanc hard), f. blanc white + -akd.] A kind of 
linen cloth manufactured in Normandy, the thread 
of which is half bleached before it is woven. 

1848 in Webster. 

Blanch (blunjh sb. [partly from Blanch a. 
v nr its hrcnch source), partly from Blanch v .] 

+ 1 - White paint, esp. for the face. Obs. Cf. 

Blanc i. 

1601 Holland Pliny U. 52 u This.. serueth to make an 
excellent blanch for women that desire awhile complexion. 
Ibid. 529 1 heir blanch of cenisse for complexion. 1610 
r 01 .king!iam Art 0/ Surrey 1.20.35 Woad and Blannch 
would haue a strong ground, 
t 2 . A white spot 011 the skin. Obs. 

1607 TursKu. Serpents 765 In the neck thereof are two 
blanches. 1609 Man in Moonc 11849' 38 l'l< ers, filth and 
blanches, will breed upon you. 

3 . Min. ‘Read ore mixed with other minerals.’ 
Raymond Mining 01 . xS8i. 

1747H00S0.N AJinWsDnt. M ij, They break by following 
some Blanch of Ore or Spar. 

Blanch, It. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 4-6 
blaunch(e, 4- blanche, 6- blanch; Sc. ; blensch. 
blcnshe, 7- blench, [a. OF. blanche , fern, o ilda/n 
white; sec Blank. Occurring originally only 
where the fern, would be used in French.] 

11 * ^ hite, pale. Chiefiy in specific uses, as 
blanch fever, blanch powder , blanch sauce. Obs. 

1330 R. Brunnk Chron. 40 (Mat/.) He wedded F-' dukes 
doubler, faire Emme }>e blatinche. (r 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
[. 916 And some J?ow seydist had a blaunch feuere. 1393 
Gowek Con/. 111 .9 Thannc cometh the blanche fever W11I1 
chele. c 1420 Liber Cocorunt 28 Blaunche sawce for capons. 
£1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babces Bk. -1868) 122 
Aftur sopper, rosted a[>plcs, peres, blaunche powder, your 
stomak for to ese. 1475 Caxton Jason 17 Affaytod with 
the blanche feures. 1586 Cogan Haven Health <16361 125 
A very good blanch powder, to strow upon rosted apples. 

2 . Ilcr. White, argent. 

1697 Loud. Gaz. No. 3287/4 Robert Dale, Gent., Blanch. 
Lion Pursuivant. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. iv. xxx. For 
who..Saw the blanche lion e'er fall back? 

3 . Blanch , Sc. blench ; more fully blanch farm, 
blench fer/ne [OT. bla/tche fenne) ; according to 
Spelman and Coke, Kent paid in silver, instead of 
service, labour, or produce ; in Scottish writers 
extended to a merely nominal quit-rent, not only 
of money, as a silver penny, but of other things, as 
a white rose, pair of gloves, pair of spurs, etc. paid 
in acknowledgement of superiority. 

1609 Skene Reg.AlaJ. 36 Erie tennents, haldand their land*, 
be blenshc ferme. [1627 Spelman 232 Finua alba, ea c*t 

S uae argento penditur, non pecude.] 1642 Coke Inst. u. 19 
.eduitus albi, White rents, blanch farincs, or rents, vul¬ 
garly and commonly called quit rents .. called white rents, 
because they were paid in silver, to distinguish them from 
work-days, rent cummin, rent corn, etc. 1768 Blackstonk 
Comm. 11 . 42. 1864 Gtasgirv Daily Her. 24 Sept., Changing 
the tenure of the castle .. to free blench farm, for payment 
of a penny silver, if asked only. 

1602 K. Jas. 1 Law Free Mon. in Li/e (1830* I. ix. 294 
The King changeth their holdings from tack to feu, from 
ward to blanch, etc. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 31 Gif aide 
man hes lands haldin in frie soccagc (in blensch or few). 

1670 Blount Law Did. s. v., To hold Land in Blench, is, by 
payment of a Penny, Rose, Pair of Gilt Spurs, or such like 
thing, if it be demanded; In name of Blench. 1799 J. 
Robertson Agric. Perth 45 The blanch, feu, and other 
casualties of superiority payable to the crown. 1814 Scoit 
IVazn in. 8 The holding of the Barony of Bradwardine is 
of a nature alike honourable and peculiar, being blanch. 

1868 Act 31-32 Viet. ci. § 6 The lands are.. to be holden oF 
the grantor in free blench, 
b. as adv.—hi blench. 

1828 Tytler Hist. Scot. (i 864> I. 254 A grant of land 
.. either for military service or to be held blench for the 
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payment of a nominal feu-duty, i860 J. Irving Dnm- 
bartonsh. 386 The coronatorship of the County to be held 
blench of the crown for one peony, 

c. So blanch ditty, blanch holding, blanch kanc ; 
blanch holden adj. 

1634-46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 345 All blench holden 
lands. 1723 W. Buchanan Fam. Buchanan (1820 245 
Payment of four pennies of blench -duty if demanded. 1753 
Scots Mag. XV. 49/1 To change all ward holdings of the 
principality of Scotland into blanch holdings. 1754 Erskine 
Princ. Sc. Laiv (1809) 150 Blanch-hoiding, .is that whereby 
the vassal is to pay to the superior an elusory yearly duty, 
as a penny money, a rose, a pair of gilt spurs, &c. merely 
in acknowledgment of the superiority, nomine albxJirmx. 
1872 E. RonERTsoN Hist. Ess. 137 note , The obligations 
. .commuted fora money payment, known as Blanche Kane. 
Blanch (blanf), vA Forms: 4-6 blaunehe, 

5 blawnche, blanch-yn, 6 blanche, 7 blaunch, 

6 - blanch. [a. F\ blanch-ir to whiten, f. blanc 
white. Cf. also Blank vi\ 

1 . trans. To make while, whiten: chiefly, in mod. 
use, by depriving of colour; to bleach. Alsoy?^. 

? a 1400 Morte A rih. 3040 Chirches and chapelles chalke 
whitte blawnchede. 1607 Dekkkk Sir P. Wyatt 126 Pa¬ 
tience has blanchl thy soule as- white as snow. 17*7 Brao- 
Ley Fam. Diet. s.v. Guiacum,The Salt of Guaiacum, which 
you may blanch by calcining it with a great hire in a Cru¬ 
cible. 1805 Southey Madoc in IF. viii, flis bones had now 
been blanch'd. 1859 Mekivalk Pom. Emp. <18651 VI 1 * l v * 

15 Age had blanched his hair. 1875 Browning Aristoph. 
Apot. 1 jo All at once, a cloud ha* blanched the blue. 

b. To make (metals white: in Alchemy by 
‘.libation,* or ‘albificatioiT ; in Uchn. use, to tin. 

1582 11 ester St\r. Phiorav. in. civ. 130 Orpimcnt .. 
docth blanche all mcttal*. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 102 Like 
them that pa*s base money, blanch it to cover the brass. 
1728 Rutty ‘Pin-Plates in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 635 Till 
.. you would tin them, or in the Term of Art, blanch them. 

c. 'To remove the dark crust from an alloy 
after annealing. 

1803 Phil. Trans. XC 11 I. 187 Gold alloyed with one- 
twellth uf >ilver .. may be .stamped without being annealed ; 
it consequently does not require to be blanched. 

2 . Cookery. To whiten almonds, or the like, ln- 
laking off the skin ; hence (as this is done by 
throwing them into boiling water), to scald by a 
short rapid boil in order to remove the skin, or 
for any other purpose. 

1398 1 'kewsa Barth. DeP. A’.xvu.cix, They (1 land-mils] 
engender moehe venlosite, yf i>ey hen etc with }>e small 
skylines: perfore. .it is g<x>d to blaunehe hem in hoot water. 

< 1440 Protnp. Pan'. 38 Blanchyn ahnandys, or oper lyke. 
dealbo, decortico. 1530 Palscr. 456 2 He can blandysshc 
better .. than blanche almondes. 1681 Chktham Anglers 
l ’ade-m. xxxix. § 5 11689 2 37 Before you put on the Sawce, 
blanch off \ery neatly the skin* of the l’earch and Tench. 
1769 Mrs. Raifalo Eng. Honsekpr. 1778*88 Blanch vour 
tongue, slit it down the middle, and lay it on a soup plate. 
1796 Mrs. Glassk Cookery \. 41 After boiling yuur palates 
very tender .. blanch and scrape them clean, 
b. humorously. To strip. 

167S Cotton Poet, IFks. 11763'261 Come, Ladies, blanch 
you to your Skins. 

3 . To whiten plants by depriving them of light, 
so as to prevent the development of chlorophyll. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agrn. 16Si • 169 If you have a de¬ 
sire to have them white, or blanch them, i.as the French term 
it), .you may cover every Plant with a small Karlhcn-pot, and 
lay some hot Soyl upon them. 1807 J.. E. Smith Phys. 
Bot. 206 The common practice of blanching Celery. 1861 
Delamer Kitch. Card. 73 Blanching the shoots by a cover¬ 
ing of sweet earth. 

4 . To make pale with fear, cold, hunger, elc. 

1605 Shahs. Macb. 111. iv. 116 And keepe the naturall Rubie 

of your Cheekes When mine is blanch'd with fearc. 1791 
Cowper Iliad 111. 41 Fear blanche.* cold his checks. 1857 
Ruskin Pol, Keen. Art 17 The famine blanches your lips. 

5 . To give a fair appearance to by artifice or sup¬ 
pression of the truth ; to palliate, to ‘ whitewash.’ 
Now only with over ^with reference to 1 b.). 

1549 Latimer Ptoughers (Arb.) 37 Blanchers.. that can 
blanche the abuse of Images. 1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 
165 Howsoeuer you mince it and blanch it oner. 1611 
Spleo Hist. Gt. Brit. 111. xlv. 373 The Author, .hlanchclh 
the matter, saying, that he died a natural! death. 1641 
Milton Ch. Discip. 1. (1851) 11 To blanch and varnish her 
deformities. 1709 Sacheverell Serin. 15 Aug. 10 Men., 
that. .can Hypocritically Blanch and Palliate. . Iniquities. 
1880 Ruskin Lett. Clergy 467 To take the punishment of it 
Iwrong], not to get it blanched over by any means. 

6. intr. To turn or become while (chiefly by 
loss of colour); to bleach; lo pale. 

1768 Tucker Lt. Hat. I. 12 If wax blanches in the sun. 
1839 Marryat Phaut. Ship, xxix, Their cheeks blanched. 
1862 Bright Amcr. Sp. (1876) in Left the bones of her citi¬ 
zens to blanch on a hundred European battlefields. 1863 
Tennyson Boadicea 76 As when the rolling breakers boom 
and blanch on the precipices. 

Blanch (blonj), vi- [A variant of Blench, 
which see for the derivation and history.] 

+ 1 , trans. To deceive, cheat, bilk. Cf. Blench 
v. 1. To blanch of\ to cheat or do out of. Obs. 

1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxix. 193 But so obscurely 
hath bcene blancht of good workes elsewhcare done. 1602 
Ibid. xii. lxxl (1612) 296 Dallying Girles.. that intertable: 
All Louers .. And hauing blaunched many so, in single life 
take pride. , 

+ 2 . To shut the eyes to, leave unnoticed, shirk, 
* blink* (a fact) ; to pass without notice, miss, 
omit. Obs. (Cf. Blanch vd 5.) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn . 11, 69 In Annotacions .. it is ouer 


vsual to blaunch the obscure places, and discoarsc vpon the 
playne. 1618 Raleigh Prerog. Pari. (1628) 52 You blanch 
my question, and answere mee by examples. 1638 Sir H, 
Wotton in Four C. Eng. Lett. 53, 1 suppose you will not 
blanch Paris in your way. 1671 Evelyn Mem. (1857) Ill. 

240 Whether 1 am to blanch this particular? 

3 . intr. To shrink, start back, give way. arch. 
(Later users apparently mix it up with Blanch v . 1 
6, in sense of ‘ turn pale, change colour for fear.*) 

1572 in Neal Hist. Purit. (1732) I. 285 *Tis no time to 
blanch. 1632 Massinger & F. Fat. Dowryu.i, What! Weep 
ye, soldiers? Blanch not! 1640-1 Ld. Digby Pari. Sp. g 

Feb. 13 A man of a sturdy conscience, that would not blanch 
for a little. 1870 Edgar Runnymcdc 126 The saints forbid 
that 1 should ever blanch at the thought of battle. 

4 . Irans. To turn (anything) off, aside, or away ; 
in Vencry , to 'head back* the deer in his flight. 

1592 Lyly Gatathca it. i. 231 Saw you not the dearc come 
this way .. I beleeve you have blancht him. 1627 F. E. 
Hist. Edw. II, (1680) 117 He would not blaunch the Deer, 
the Toy! so near. 1741 Combi. Fam.-Piece 11. i 310 When 
he [the deer] swarves, or is blanched by any Accident. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 323 The lantern was secured by .. 
the Cornice; which, when the sea rose to the top of the 
house, blanched it off like a sheet. 1875 ‘Stonehenge’ 
Brit. Sports. 1. x. § 1. 

t Blanch, v. 8 Obs. [App. worn down from 
blandish like blench from Blemish v. ; but ap¬ 
proaching certain senses of boLh Blench v. x and 
Blench v.-, with which it was probably con¬ 
founded.] intr. - Blandish v. 2. 

1572 R. H. Lavaierus' Ghostcs 11596) 19 b, Men which 
blaunehe and flatter with 11s, are alwayes suspilious. a 1587 
Foxe Serin. 2 Cor. v. 10 If 1 shoulde say that nothing therein 
were aniiv»e, I should indeede blanch and flatter loo much. 
1612 Bacon Counsel, Ess. »Arl>.> 326 Books will speake 
plaine, when Counsellors Blanch {in adtilationein lapsuri\. 

t Bla'nchard, -art, a. Obs. [a. OF. blanch- 
art whitish, bordering upon while, also as name of 
a white horse; i. blanc, while ; see -ABD.] 

White; a white horse; oflen as a proper 

name. (Cf. bayard =. bayhorse.) 

c 1440 Gencrydes 2458 Yppon my stede blanchard thu 
ridest here, c 1440 Gam. 4 Gol. ii. 19 {Jam.) On stedis stal¬ 
wart and slrang, Baith blanchart and bay. 

Blanche, obs. form of Blanch. 

Blanched blunji). a * U • Klancii v + -ed.] 

1 . Whitened (now, chiefly, by loss of colour). 
1401 Pol. Poems 1 \ S59) II. w Blaunchid graves ful of deck 

Ijone*. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 1 st. xu. xxxi, Her loath¬ 
some face, blancht skinne and snakie hair. 1820 Keats St. 
Agnes xxx. Blanched linen, smooth and lavendered. 

b. Blanched copper', an alloy of copper and 
arsenic (cf. Blanch v. 1 b.). 

1603 Knolles Hist. Tttrkcs (1621.1 1203 A cup of blancht 
copper. 

2. Whitened (as almonds by removal of the 
skin ; peeled. 

t 1420 Liber Cocorum 11862' 28 ’lake blanch id almondis 
and small horn grynde. a 1666 A. Brome Horace s De 
Arte l'.\ 1671) 391 Him that buys chiches blanuh’l. 

3. Of plants: Whitened by exclusion of light. 

1793 T. Blddoes Calculus 199 Blanched plants lose their 
green colour, and become whitish and sickly. 1834 Mrs. 
Somerville Conne r. Phys.Sc. xxvii, 11849 f 3 GI They lPlants) 
arc found ill caverns almost void of light, though generally 
blanched and feeble. 

4 . Pale with fear or other emotion, hunger, etc. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth 1 . 50 They looked on each other 

with fallen countenances and blanched lips, 
f 5 . VColourless, feeble; or Vjicrverled. Obs. 

1553 87 Foxe A. M.\ 1596186/2 Now marketgood reader) 
what blanched stuffu here followeth. 

f Blancheen. Obs. [f. K. blaiu, blanche 
white.] V \\ bile flour of fine quality. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. ^64 A Modius of mcale coinming 
of the French Siligo, called Blancheen, or Blc-hlanch. 

Blancher 1 ^bkrnj-w). Also 6 blauncher, 
branehar, 7 -er. [f. Blanch v . 1 + -eu.] 

1 . He who or that which blanches or makes white. 
1852 D. Moik Miner Peru Wks. 11 ,171 The tottering step, 

Proclaimed Time's ravages, blancher of the hair. 

2 . spec. One who blanches metals or money (see 
Blanch v . l 1 b. and c.). 

1578 Ord. R. House It., 2 Elis. 256 The Mynle .. Bran- 
chars 2 ; fee apeece 13/. 65. 8r/. 1647 H award Crenun Rev. 
23 Two Blanchers [in the Mini]. 1728 Rutty in Phil. 
Traits. XXXV. 635 Kept, .a Secret by the Blancher. 1766 
Entick London IV. 342 Melters, blanchers, moniers. 
b. A chemical agent used for blanching. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alclt. iii. in Ashmole (1652) 39 In Mal- 
gams, in Blanchers and Citrinacions. 1594 Plat Jewell-ho. 
1. 20 The Alcumists giue a hlaunchcr vnlo ^ ^ emls with the 
sail of Tartar. 1667 Boyle Orig. Formes <5- Quai. t To make 
Blanchers for Copper. 

Bla'nclier 2 . Forms: 6 b lawns her, blawn- 
sherr, blawnshere, blaunsher, 6 - blancher. 
[f. Blanch 2\ 2 + -ek.] 

f 1 . One who causes to turn aside ; a perverter; 
an obstructor, hindcrcr. Obs. 

1549 Latimer Ptonghers (Arb.) 33 Not for the continu- 
aunceof the Masse as the blaunchers have blaunched it and 
wrested it. Ibid. 36 Certeyne blanchers lon^yng to ihe 
markette, to lette and stoppe the lyght of the Gospel, 
t 2 . Vencry. A person or thing placed to turn 
the deer from a particular direction. Obs. 

1535 R. Layton in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. 11. II. 61 Gether- 
yng up part of the said bowke leiffs .. to make him sewells 
or blawnsherrs to kej>e the deere within the woode. 1580 


Sidney A ri,adia 64 Zelmane was like one that stood in a tree 
waiting a good occasion to shoot, and Gynecia a blancher, 
which kept the dearest deere from her. 1602 Warner Alb. 
Eng. ix. fi. (1612) 230. 

3 . One who starts or balks at (any thing). 
a 1659 Osborn Q. Eliz. Wks. (1673) 465 So as the wall-eyed 
blanchers at them [ceremonies] were followed more out or 
reproach than approbation. 

Bla nchet. Obs. Also blaunchette. [ME., 
a. OF. blanchet dim. of blanc : see -et.] White 
flour or powder for the face. 

c 117$ Lamb. Horn. 53 Heo smurieft heom mid blanchet 
J?et is pcs deofies sape. c 1330 R. Brunne (MS. Bowes) 20 
tllalliw.) With blaunchette and other flour, To make lhaim 
qwytler of colour. 

Blanchet, obs. form of Blanket. 

Blau ch im e ter (blanji*m/tw). [f. Blanch + 
-meter.] An instrument for measuring the blanch¬ 
ing power of chloride of lime and potash; a 
chlorometer. 1847 in Craig, etc. 

Blanching 1 (blo/njirp, vbl.sb} [f. Blanch v . j ] 
The action of making white : sec the vb. 

1600 Holland Livy xl. 1091 b, The polishing, blaunching 
and whiting .. of the temple of Iupiler. 1657 Phys. Diet., 
Blanching , is the separation of the skins and hulls from 
divers seeds and kernels. 1868 Seyo Bullion 545 The fur¬ 
naces for .. blanching are on the first floor. 

Bla nching, vbl. sb .' 1 [f. Blanch vt- + -ing 1 .] 

+ 1 . Telling of falsehoods. Obs. 

1581 J. ¥>zi.VHaddon'$ A nsio.Osor. 73 These blasphemous 
flatteries, detestable and horrible blaunchyngs. Ibid. 155 
Vour impudent usage in lycng and blaunchyng. 
f 2 . Shirking, evasion. Obs. 

1642 Rogers Saantan 529 [Balaam] should have returned 
home, and abhorred his blanching with Gods command. 

Bla nching, ///. a. [f. Blanch v.^ + -ing 2.] 
Whitening ; becoming white. 

c 1800 K. White Poet Wks. (1837) 77 When old age shall 
shed Its blanching honours on thy weary head. 1847 Ten¬ 
nyson Princ. ii. 182 On the blanching bones of men. 
Blanek(e, obs. form of Blank. 

Blancket, obs. form of Blanket, Blunket. 
Blancmange, -manger (blama-n^, 

•ma'tig). Forms : 4 blanemanger(e, blank(e)- 
manger(e, bla-, blam-, blan-, blaumanger, 
blamyngere, 5 blanc maungere, blaunehe-, 
blonc-, blawemanger, blanger mangere, 6 
blowmanger, 7 bla , blanch-, blanck-, blanke- 
manger, 8 blomange, 9 blamange, 8- blanc¬ 
mange, -manger. [In 14th c. bla nan anger, a. 
OF. blanc-manger (earlier - mangier\ lit. ‘ white 
food or dish,’ f. blanc while + manger to eat, eat¬ 
ing, food. Blanc fell already in 14th c. to blam-, 
bla-, blau-, later blawe-, blcnv-, bio-, bla-, and 
manger was in 18th c. abridged to mange. The 
present spelling is a half attempt at restoring the 
French, but the pronunciation is that of the 18th c. 
blomange, blamange, often garnished with a French 
nasal, by those who know French.] 

fa. Formerly: A dish composed usually of 
fowl, but also of other meat, minced with cream, 
rice, almonds, sugar, eggs, elc. Obs. 

b. Now: A sweetmeat made of dissolved isin 


glass or gelatine boiled with milk, etc., and form¬ 
ing an opaque white jelly; also a preparation of 
cornflour and milk, with flavouring substances. 

1377 Lang. P. PI. B. xin. 91 ]>at neither bacoun ne bramie * 
blan(e]mangere ne mortrevves Is noither fisshe [nc] fle.sshe * 
but fode fur a penaunte. c 1386 Chaucer Frol. 387 ffor 
blank manger [v.r. blanktniaugere] that made he with the 
l*e*le. c 1420 Liber Cocorum 19 Blanc maungere of fysshe. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babccs Bk. a868) 165 Two 
polages, blanger mangere, & Also lciy. 1483 Cath. Aitgl. 
34 Blawemanger, pc/onus. 1530 Ortus Foe., Blowmanger. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 680 Their btamangen*, jel¬ 
lies, chawdres. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 48 Klanch-Manger or 
Jelly. 1769 Mks. Rafealo Eng. Honsekpr. (1778) 195 lo 
make Blomange of Isinglass. 1772 84 Cook Voy. <1790) »• 
54 Its flavour was something like blanc mange. 1801 \V ol- 
cott (P. Pindar) Ep. Ct. Rum/ord Wks. 1812 V. 137 Soap¬ 
suds to Syllabubs and Trifles change, And Bullocks Lights 
and Livers to Blamange. 1812 L- Hunt in Examiner 21 
Dec. 801/1 Trembling at it’s fate, like blanc-mangcr. 1862 
M r S . Belton Cookery Bk. 44/1 Loosen the edges of the blanc¬ 
mange from the mould. 

c. fig. (cf. * flummery') 

1790 Burke Corr. (1844) HI. 157 Whenever that politic 
prince made any of his flattering speeches .. when he served 
them with this, and the rest of his blanc-mange, of which 
lie was sufficiently liberal. 

t Bland, sb.' Obs. [a. ON. bland, in phr. / blana 
in union, together, whence ME. in bland : cf. OF. 
bland mixture, f. stem of Bland tO] 

In phr. In bland', in mixture, in union, a. adv. 
together ; b. prep, among. 

c 1325 E. E . Allit. P. B. 885 pay bhve a buffet in blande 
bat banned people, c 1340 Gam. « SfGr. Knt. 1205 Bopc quit 
and red in-blande. a 1400 Alexander (Stcv.)2786 lti batail 
..in-bland with }?e Grekis. 

Bland ^blcend), sb.- [a. ON. blanda (fem.) a 
mixture of fluids, spec. i a beverage of hot whey 
mixed with water,* Vigfusson: cf. OE. bland (neut.) 
* mixture.*] The name in Orkney and Shetland of 
a beverage made of buttermilk and water. 

1703 M. Martin Descr. W. Isles O716) 374 Their drinking 
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o f bland [in Shetland]. 1732 De Foe, eic. Tour Gt. Brit. 
(1769) IV. 337. 182a Scott Pirate vi. (D.) She filled a small 
wooden quaigh from an earthen pitcher which contained 
bland, a subacid liquor made out of the serous part of the 
milk. 1837 R. Dunn Ornitk. Ork . Shot. 13. 

Bland (blzend), a . [ad. L. bland-us soft, 
smooth, caressing.] 

1 . Of persons, their actions, etc.: Smooth and 
suave in manner; mildly soothing or coaxing; gentle. 

1661 Pepys Diary 12 Sept., With some bland counsel of 
his. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 855 With bland words at will. 
1774 Golosm. Retal. 140 His manners were gentle, comply, 
ing, & bland. 1801 Southey Garci Fernand, if. iii, Win¬ 
ning eye and action bland. 1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) I. 
03 bland satire on his friends. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
Ill. 439 A bland temper and winning manners. 1878 Black 
Green Past . xv. 120 A bland and benevolent face. 

2 . Of things : Soft, mild, pleasing to the senses; 
gentle, genial, balmy, soothing. 

1667 Milton P . /,. v. 5 Tempcrat vapours bland. 1820 
Keats 6/. Agnes xi, The sound of merriment and chorus 
bland. 187a C. King Sierra Nev, vi. 122 The air was bland, 
the heavens cloudless. 

b. Of medicines : Mild, unirntating. Of food : 
Not stimulating. (Cf. quot. 1667 in 2). 

18361 oui \Cyci. Auat. <y PAys. 1 . 671/2 A very small force 
only is requisite to cause bland fluids to follow the cour.'.e of 
blood. 1870 Duhring Dis. Skin 92 Bland oils are service¬ 
able in softening scales and crusts. 1878 Holurook Hyg. 
Brain m The food should be bland. 

% quasi -advb. (in poetry). 

1596 Spenser Hymn to Beauty 171 That base affection, 
which your earcs would bland Commend to you by Love.-, 
abused name. 1850 Mrs, Browning Poet's Few 11. They 
clasping bland his gift. 

t Bland, vd Obs. Also blonden. [Cot ninon 
Teut. str. vb. : OK. blandan, btymlau, pa. t. blcoitd, 
pple. blanden - OS. blandan, OllG. blantan , ON. 
(and S\v.) bin tufa , Goth, blatnian , baibland, blan- 
(fans , to mix. Only once exemplified in OK., and 
in ME. superseded by Blend v The two later 
instances here may be accidental; if genuine, they 
perh. represent the ON. rather than the OK. vb.] 
trans. To mix, intermingle, blend. 

a i o°° Riddles (Gr.) x)i. 59 Swdtra, bonne J»u beobread 
blende mid humge. r 1340 (,avj % Gr. Kut. 1931 B!ande[n] 
nl of blaunner were boJ>e al aboutc. <• 1420 Liter Cocornm 
24 Blonde hit with mylke and pul alle in panne. 1513 
Douglas /Ends 111. ix. 83 Bludc blandii with wync. 

t Bland, vObs. Also blaund, blond, [a 
Oh. bland-tr L. blatidiri to soothe, flatter: sec 
Blandish.] trans . To soothe, flatter; a bv-form 
of Blandish. 

c * 3*5 Shoreiiam 73 Ac blondeili. c 1505 Dunbar ‘ Schir. 
Vtremembir 77 Nor ;il with benifice am I blandii. 

Bland, var. of Blend(k. Obs. pa. pple. 
t Blanda*tion. Obs. rare. [app. carelessly 
formed from Bland v .- (or ? Bland a.) + -ation 1 

1 . Flattery. J 

1605 Camden Ran. (1637) 325 One had flattered William 

Longchampc .. with this blandatton. 

2 . A deception, illusion. 

i6!2 Chapman Widowes T. v, For the corpse, sir..there's 
1,0 i_ * no v )in S« A mere blandation ; a deceptio visits. 

T Blan der. Obs. rare. Only in ME. form 
blondcre. [f. Bland v .2 + -ek.] A flatterer. 

60 blond ere s bye]> J>e dyeules noddies. 
/«rf. 61 Huarine pe blondcre defended and excuseb and 
wryep pe kueades and pe 2cnnes of ham J>cl he wyle ulnteri. 

Blandiloqnence (blamdHdkwens). rare. [ad. 

L. /// andilot/ucnlia, f. blandi-loqnent-cm smooth- 
talking; cf. next and -ENceJ Smooth speech, flat¬ 
tering talk. So Blandiloquent a. = next. 

* 6 S6in Blount 1779 T. Twining in Parrs Whs. 

(182b) \ III. 264 Even ihc blandiloquence of Mr. Bland is 
now converted into railing. 1865 Pall Mall G. 9 May 0/2 
He swallows a great quantity of blandiloquence. 

t Blandi'loqnous, a. Obs. rare. [f.L. blan- 
diloqn-ns (f. bland us Bland + stem of loqui to 
speak) + -ous.] Smooth-speaking, flattering, fair- 
spoken. So (in same sense) BIandilo*quious a. 

[f. L. Idandlloqitium .] 

• Adams Blaeke Dez>. 44 Though he flalter .. and 
give blanchloquous proffers. 1689 T. Plcnket Char. Cd. 
Lonimand. 1 As hath that Blandiloquious Colonel R. 

t Blandrloqny. Obs. rare-*, [ad. L. blandi- 
loquium .] ‘ Haltering speech.* 

1623 in Cocker am. 1699 in Coles. 

+ Blandiment. Obs. Also 6 blandimente, 
blandymente. [a. OF. blandiment , ad. L. blandi- 
mentum ; see -ment.] By-form of Blandishment. 

c 1510 Barclay Mtrr.GoodMann. (1570) A j, Swcete blan- 
diment of wordes amiable, c i S to More Plats Wks. 4/2 
omens blandiment^ 1569 Newton Ciceros Old Are 32 
I hese blandimenls of pleasure. * J 

b. Jig. Soothing or healing action. (So 1 ..) 

1684. tr. BohJs Merc. Compit. xiv. 509 Upon the first 
a SSi” 1 ' 1 * 1 -?f thc Fom ei»UUion the pain grows milder. 

t Blamding, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Bland v + 
-ing *.] Flattery, blandishment. 

1 1315 Shoreiiam 14 That he may naujt y-weid be With 
b anding ne with boste. 1340 Ayenb. 10 pet is zenne of 
blondingge, ober of lozengerie. 

t Bla nding, ///. a. Obs. [f. as pruc. - ing -.] 
Flattering, blandishing. 

c I 3 I S Sjioreham 59 The fend Wylh hys blaundynge slevene. 


Blandish (bla.*ndij , V. Forms : 4 blaiidise, 
-issho, -isehe, blaundise, -isshe, bloundise, 
-iss, 4-6 blaundysh, 5 blandyshfe, -yss, -yssh, 
blaundish, -iss, -yssh, 6 ? blandesh, Sc. blan- 
d y is > 5 ~ blaudish. [a. F. bland iss- lengthened 
stem of blandir :-L. blandiri to flatter, f. 'blandus 
smooth, soft: see -ISII-. Rare in 17th and iStli c.: 
Johnson says ‘ 1 have met with this word in no 
other passage’ than thc quotation from Milton 
(see Blandished).] 

1 . trans. To flatter gently by kind words or 
affectionate actions, to coax; to act upon with 
caressing action or complaisant speech ; to cajole 

C 13 PS Fee Blandishing vbl. sb.] c 1430 Lvnc. Dachas i 
vn.. (1544) 15 h, She can them blatidishe-n with her (laiery 
<r 1530 / reverts in Pol. Ret. ty L. Poems (1866) 3, Allso re- 
peUe that seruavnie that vsith to blaundysh the. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa II. xi. 68 You must then blandi>h 
him over with a confession, that all your past behaviour 
was maidenly reserve only. 1831 Carlyle Dart. Res. 11. v, 
i, y fairest of Orient Light-bringers must our Friend be 
blandished. 1837 - ~ Fr. Rev. II. 111. vn. ii. 353 To blandish 
clown the grimness of Republican austerity, 
b. fig. Of things. 

* 75 ® J* G* Cooper Aristippus i. (R.i In former days a 
count ry life .. Was blandish'd by perpetual spring. 

2. intr. absol.) To use blandishments; to act or 
speak with gentle allurement or flattery. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter i. r He spekis of crist & of his 
folouers, blqundisand til vs. Hud. xc. 13 The dragoun.. that 
bloundis.s with the heuyd and smylcswith the layle. ( tr»86 
Chaucer Parson’* 7 *. 302 If he llatere or blandi.e [Jr. 
blaundise, blanclisshe, blaundisshe, blandisdiej moore than 
hym oghtc for any ncccvsitc. 1612 Drayton Poly-oik \iii 
220 How shec blandishing, By Dunsmorc drives along, 
t o. trans. To offer blandly ^cf. to smile thanks\. 
c 1630 Drum.m. of Hawth. IFAs. 11 'Hiougli they [flowers! 
someume blandish soft delight. 1638 R. James Wks. 
(1880)254 1 hat knew not how to menace speare, Or blan¬ 
dish words that ravish sense. 

t Bla ndish, sb. Obs. rare. Blandishment. 

C Pound. St. hart hoi. 1. ix. 11886*91 When withflater- 
ynge blandysli, a good why le* she hadde flaleryd. 

Bla ndished, ///. a. [i. as prcc. + -ed 1 .] 
Invested with flattery or blandishment. 

1671 Milton Samson 403 With blandish'd parleys, femi- 
nine assaults. 3 

Blandisher (blarndijai). [f. as prcc. + -ebK] 
(Jne who blandishes, a flatterer. 

161 1 Cotgr., Blandisseur, a blandisher, gloser, soother. 

Blandishing (Wre ndiJitj , vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. 

+ -ing F] Blandishment, flattery. 

r 1305 St. Hath. 165 m F. F P. (18621*94 Al fi hlandisiuge 
iNe pi tourmentz ne schulle cue fram him myn hurte 
brmge. a 1340 Hampole Psalter ii. 3 Dispbe we thuire 
bloundisynges & thaire manaunces. 1485 Caxion Curia! 
lb, kayr langage. .or blandysshiug of llaicrers. 1648 f is. 
Beaumonp Psyche m. iii. (T.) Double-hearted friends, whose 
blaiidishings 1 ickle our ears, but sting our bosoms. 

Blandishing, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -ing ] 
Softly flattering, soothing, coaxing. 

c *374 Chaucer Boeth. it. i. 30 pe see ealme and blaun- 
dysliing wA smo^e water. 1483 Caxion Gold. Leg. 1x1/2 
I he blaundissyng wordes of wymen. 1566 Studlev Seneca's 
Mafca With couutnauncc bright and blandishing. 

1840 Dickens Humphreys Clock 48 Would (he blandishing 
enchanter still weave his spells around me. 

Blandishment bla-ndijmcnt;. [f. as nice. 

+ -.ment : cf. OB’, blandissement.~\ 

1 . Gently flattering speech or action ; cajolery 
159 * Spenser AL Hubberd I274 >j e gan enquire .. of the 
b oxe, and his false blandishment. 1622 Bacon Henry l 'll, 
Wk.s.( 18 6°) 477 ffe .. would use strange sweetness and 
Dlandisliment<4 rtf a ......1 j xt r, _ 


BLANK. 


blandishments of words. 1711 Addison ^0^28^4 
all the Arts of Soothing and Blandidi- 


Nature has given .. a VJ OWUJIIJg anu lilaiiaWl . 

ment to the hemale. 1880 L. Stephen Pope iv. 96 He was 
not . . inaccessible to aristocratic blandishments. 

Attraction, allurement, concr. Anything 
that pleases or allures. 

Glasse fi86i» 142 Bear hence these 
-•retched blandishments of sin (Taking ofi* his crown and 
robe). 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos a 1701) 609/1 If any ex- 
lernal blandishments happen, they increase not the chief 
good. 1875 J. Ben.net WinterMedit. ti. xi. 369 His thoughts 
. were ever on the blandishments of imperial Rome. 

tBla’nditTlde. Obs. rare. [f.L. bland us Bland 
a. + -TUDE; but with reference to Blandish.] 
Mattering or blandishing behaviour; blandness. 

1689 T. Plunk kt Char. Gd. Command. Ded., Vet shall 
you meet with .. Rubs, Censures, Cavils, and base blandi. 
*ud«. — 2 4 Blanditude Desert shall overthrow. 
Blandly (blce ndli), adv. [f. Bland a. + -ly~'.] 
In a bland manner; with gently flattering or sooth¬ 
ing words or actions; mildly, gently, pleasingly 
1827 Carlyle Mise. (1857) I. 7 It is seldom so much rugged 
C ? n 50 ^ land| y attempered. 1853 C. Bronte 
l *rf\ '* 2 a, L wa >' s ^wed blandly, like the gliding 

of a full river through a plain. 1863 Landor Heroic idylls, 

couch tnCnds whom bhc Iookt al blandly from he^ 

Blandness (bla:TidnesV [f. as prec. + -ne.sh 1 
The quality or state of being bland; suavity, mild 
or soothing qualily. 

1846 Browning 11. i, This hating people, that hale 
each the other, And in one blandncss to us Moors unite. 
fx l8 £? Macaumy /f«/. Fug. V. 82 Envy was disarmed by 
Uie blandness of A! iKrmarle s temper. 1862 G. Wilson Retig. 

W ^ al ,^ ler is among liquids, in blandness, 
neutrahly, and mdiflfcrence, nitrogen is among gases. 


Klane, pa. t. of Bun v. Obs.; and obs. f. Blain. 
Blank (blaijk), a. Forms: 5-7 blanke 6 7 
blauck(c, 7-8 blane, 5 - blank/ [F. Idane white, 
a common Romanic adj. (Pr. blanc f hlama , Sp. 
bianco , Bg. bianco, It. bianco, mcd.K. Ida liens'), a. 
OlICJ. blanch (MUG. blanc) :-UTeut. Htanko-z 
shining, referred by etymologists generally to the 
verbal stem Bunk, as a nasalized form of blik- in 
bit kan, OHG. bit chan, OK. bltcan to shine. But 
*bhnk , *bhuch is not actually found in any of the 
old dialects; and the origin of *blanko-z thus 
remains obscure.] 

1. White {obs., and chiefly in specific uses, c.g. 
blank Jin mb white lead, blank Jalcon a 1 white 
hawk,’ i.e.one in its third year); pale, colourless. 

f * 3*5 CoerdcL. 6526 A robe i-furryd with Maun |7 blaunc) 
and Here, c 1440 / romp. Part*. 38 Blanke plumbe [A . Ii. 
Uavrnblumbe, 1499 blawnblumb, otherwyse called wliytc 
lede.] a 1500 in AW. Ant. 1 . 108 Tempur blank chalke, 
phim or.ceruse, with glc-yre. 1562 Leigh Armorie (15971 
1330. Die Herehaughi ..in a chemise hbnke, powtlred 
and spoiled with mullets Sable. 1575 TT.riieiu. BA. 
Lahonry 212 T he blanckc falcons are Uegmaticke. 1615 
Latham halcoury ( 1633) 25 In your blanke Hawks. 1667 
Milton / L. x . 656 To the blanc Moune Her office they 
prcscnbcl. 1726 Thomson Winter 124 Rising slow, Blank, 
m Uic cailcn-coWd east, the moon. i8 2l Byron Juan 
,V o W >if blank waj » U(jt made to blast llieir hair. 

.* ^ paper, etc.: Left while or ‘fair’; not 
written upon, free front written or printed eliarac 
ters, ‘ emjjly of all marks * (J.); said also of orders, 
cheques, deeds, and official documents left with an 
empty space for special signaling or instruction ; 
not Milled up.* See jo. 

J 547 I-yndlsay ’I rag. C dl. Betoim 121 Ane paper blank 
Ins Grace I carl substrive. 1598 Shaks. Merry //'. n. j. 
77, i warrant lie hath a thousand of thesi: Letters, writ with 
Llancke..space for different names. 1687 Lend. Ca ;. No. 
2209,4 A Copy-Book of Letter*., about one half of it being 
Blank paper. 1708 /bid. No. 4490'3 His (Trace sent him a 
blank 1 assport. 1712 Addison .Sped. No. 549 • 1 When I 
look upon ilu; Creditor-side, I find little more than blank 
1 aper. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Rug. IV. i 7 S Requesting the 
a blank safe conduct in thc largest terms. 

U. Const, of, 

1842 Tennyson St. Simeon iy'» That God hath now 
sponged and made blank of crimeful record. 

e. In blank', without names specified. 

1836 Kent ( omm. Awcr. Law xliv. <18731 111 . 89 A non- 
endorsed in blank is like one payable to bearer. 1845 
qn.I'HH n Laws Eng. II. l2ij Polities being made in blank, 
that is, without specifying the names of the persons, for 
whoso benefit they were made. 1861 Gosciikn For. E.uh. 

37 Bills which are technically said to he drawn in blank. 

B. gen. Kmpty, without contents, void, bare. 

!748 I'ho.vson Cast. htd*f. 1. vxix, Wide o'er this ample 
court s blank area. 1840 Hood Cp Rhine 118691 215 The 
I iguic. .strode forth into the blank darkness. 1849 Ki skin 
i'* \' aw I s 20r ^ be blank lancet arch on the one hand, 
and the overcharged cinquefoilcd arch on the other. 1855 
Bain Senses «y n. it. § 6 The blank sensation of the 
naketl botly is owing principally to the deprivation of 
touch. 1856 Dove I.ogu Chr, Faith v. i. $ 1. vLx I-.suing 
out of a universe in which there was only blank spate. 

b. Blank practice : practice with * blank ’ m 
empty cartridges (sec jo . Also fig. 

1873 Mokley Rousseau I. 66 Rousseau .. changed tin- 
blank practice of the elder philosophers into a deadly affair 
of hall and shell. 

4. fig Void of interest or event ; vacant, ‘having 
nothing in it; * ns a blank look-out. 

1729 Butler Strut. \\ks. 1874 II. 189 Various kinds of 
amusements .. serve to fill up the blank space* of lime. 
1803 Bristed Palest. Tour II. 481 They, suffered us to 
talk Irish to ourselves all thc evening, without the least 
interruption, so that we had but a blank night of it. 1867 
r keeman .\ orm. tomj. 1876) I. App. 733 A year which the 
Chronicles leave quite blank. 

b. Void of result, unsuccessful, fruitless, nu¬ 
gatory ; amounting to or producing nothing. 

a 1553 Boall Royster D. 11. ii. (Arb.l 34, 1 weenc 1 am 
a prophete, thLs geare will prone blanke. 1627 E. F. /list 
I'.dw. //, 11680) 47 I he King doubles his pace homewards; 
instead of I iiuniph, glad he had got loose from so imminent 
a danger .. This blank reiurn filled the Kingdom with a 
fretting murmur. 1643 Lane. Tracts 165 The two Colonells 
being blank in their treaty, spent their stay in wise in¬ 
structions. 1699 Boyer Fr. Diet. (1753', A blank (or bad) 
come-off; Cue mechanic de/aite. 1832 Lg.-Warburton 
Hunt. Songs 11. (1883) 7 T he man .. Whose heart heaves 
a sigh when his gorse is drawn blank. Ibid. 163 But 1 felt 
tnehn d in my inmost mind, To wish for a blank day. 

c. Of the face or look : Void of expression, ex¬ 
pressing no attention, interest, or emotion; vacant. 

/®S 9 1 ennyson Elaine 816 While he roll’d his eyes Vet 
blank frotn sleep. 1884 Mrs. Ewing Story Short Life i, 
I.ady Jane’s face was blank because she was trying not to 
laugh. 1884 W. C. Smith Rildrostan l iii. 85 To look 
with blank fixed ga2e at these old books. 

5. Of persons: (Looking) as if deprived of the 
faculty of speech or action ; * shut up,’ utterly dis¬ 
concerted,discomfited, resourceless, or non-plussed; 
now chiefly in To look blank: cf. prec. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 6ra, Beeyng confounded and 
made blanke in a disputacion of a certain feloe. 1580 Baret 
Alv. B 781 These fellowes be blanke or out of hart and 
courage. 1649 Milton Eikon. 184 'The Damsell of Bur¬ 
gundy at sight of her own letter, was soon blank. 1652 
World in. § 3 I low blank must Mose* 
needs have looked to see his great works patterned by 
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ih»»c presumptuous rivals 1 1667 Milton /*, L. in. 

\datn..ama*'d, A.*tonied stood and Blank. 17U Aiumson 
S*.\ /. No. 7 ft Upon this l looked very blank. 17*7 
l 1 moaison Summer iojo The blank a**i>iants >eciu*d, Silent, 
to o*k, whom Kate would ne.M demand. 1S53 Kings! tv 
HrAtti\i xi. » Ihe tw\* old men looked at each other 
with blank and honvr*>trickcu face*, 
tk Of emotions: lYostnuing the whole faculties ; 
unrelieved, helpless, stark, sheer. 

1634 Milton lV««# Noble grace that do>hed brute 
violeucv With sudden adoration and blank awe. 1717 Port 
F.'otM* 1*8 ’'l l" all blank sadness, 01 continual tears. 1800 
W. Irving WLArd. \u. \t t$4o) 437 Blank terror teigneu 
over the community. 1837 Dickrv* /*& hv. \. G a ring on 
each other wuh countenance* of blank vli*mu>. 1875 11 vvirK- 
ro\ / r/ir l vii. 39, 1 well remember the blank Jc- 

soair which l felt. 

1. vS t«. l\ire, tmmivevl. utter, downright, sheer, 
absolute v wuh .1 negative or privative forceV 
1830 P* V^lincey V»»c. • Wlv iSr-j IV. sj The blank 
im^vvsibi'ities of t itlipul. 185O K vnv. .-PiT. /* */. I win. 
;-s Fhe red >and*tonc* contrast uic*l favorably with the 
Hank whiteness. 1S71 Fvkkvn H :•**. His:. ti. 54 Ihe 
b.auk atheism, .of recent eo:Uiwer*ia!».*ts. 

tb- Mere. bare, simple, 01 .. 

\yj© N S.*F r *\Al t.\i. Wk*. i8>; *' 1 \» None is 
puuv is* a -lank niair'ieM.inve be hath. and some mamten- 
a iv ot e«.ess.t\ he um*t '’.vac. 16140 Bkomi Inis*, v iv. 

\\ ks. tit. :.** Ihd w*u olwartaH ie upon that letwnc .. 

\ our b.an.k Son 'ur, Mt.it > ou w .'t.k*. iu v lus jcalousre f 

$ » vc ; \crsc wuhout rmie; e v/. the 

iambic I'cnumctei or ;»;mmed heroic, the regulai 
e.e.is. re ot lvaglssh dt.tm.iHc .i*:d epic poetry. first 
used bv the Kiri ot >..ilev .died 1*47^ 
ieS»j N \s>». 1 5 I'lrvrc .1 v.i Ft. Pief Ar'*. C* l'he swe!- 
ji u...'as '. a'M ut>c. iboa Sh m*>- /; 

s *. I‘ c 1 aov sha". >a> her m*.- 'c treeJy : or the 

a u- \ . 'V ‘-a.l :. r 1730 Cx> s■ t jt> 1. nvv 

l *v ; 'u»c o •Mine* a.*e vailed blank verses. 1784 
L *»v .•» s .. t : t\\ B'a * vv-fse is susceptible ol a 
..‘ K i'eaier d:v«;*.?iv.\:i.w of manner than verse m rhvvie. 

18^4 > \ v. * A*» ."<-- i\ ;5 x Our greatest |\v :> 

.<v .ee wile". i:i blank verse, 
b Ueiecd-.:vc 

1-40 W. M.*us- k v t. * . t'i> u. .0 Kebus'Me . 

-..••s. a. d I'.ai’k N 

9 as ..JVC' •?. •. .:/:c ..vc.v s .1.’. >. 

188* H J iv.s . ,i..n ww;. It ua> her ha'nt t • 

oc a J..vd P;.ry a. s s ki. c * r v.i.isev 1S&1 1 

ih.<\.K Z.;". :.'8^ 111. ; l'he blouk-eved v: .acers. 

10 hi various stxcibc co*locations : as in sense 
: blank «4CCoptanee. blauk cheque, one no* 
h.ivt:*^ the amount tilled in ; blank bar. • .1 KL .-. 
in l* tr. which m an Action o: Trespass is put in t 1 
compel the rhvntiiT to am-i^u the certain place 
where the Trespass vva> cunmitted* Jdount /.rn 

; blank bond, a Ivnd m which a 
blank is le!t lor the creditor’s name; blank 
charter, a document p:ve:i to the a^*ents ot the 
crown t:i Richard 11 "s reipn. with power to till it 
up a> thev pleaso 3 .: hencepv. hbertv to do as one 
lues; blank credit, * an authomed j'ennission 
piven to draw on on individual or tirm to a certain 
amour.:* d-\;i!vie> 1 blank indorsement, a bill 
in which the indorsee's name is omitted. Also .in 
sense 3 blank-eartrid^o. a cartridge containing 
no boll; blank-door s A ^ t.\ an imitation of a 
door; blank-tire, a tire w ,:hout a rianpe ; blank* 
tooling - blind-bloc; >ee Ru>'n 14; blank- 
window*. an imitation-window. Also Blank- 

form . see Blasch ; point blank : see Point. 

isao .Vij’. >tay 4d j Their carbines. were on!y 

'raced w;th *b.aAk carind^e^ 1398 .Vt*/ fvi'.W. C<rt.\ 
in ,V »\ A v*. O'. »*: r V. i Vf. irea I 495 Ouadam xha chorta 
vtxaii * bkuikechartre .. quod utique Kc^i> Richardi in 
(.x^terum causa cut , nupa fuiu 1593 ba.vjts. Kkk. //. 
1. iv. *5 Our Sutsaiiuies at home shall haue "Blanke- 
1 barters. 1593 Donne NaC. iii. That God hath with his 
hood bigu d * blank-charters, to kill w hom they hate. 

fB- qnxsi-^rr. Absolutely, unreservedly. Ofc. 
r^77 TutrLK Lit. Wb. 1731 11 . 434 The .kUe^anoos oa 
either side are biack coctrary oce to the other. 

’R ianV bkajk\ sb. Forms: 6-7 blanc, blanke, 
blanck^e, 7- blank, [f. prec. The senses con¬ 
sist of a number of absolute or elliptical uses of 
the adj.. not mutually connected. ;The arrange¬ 
ment here is chiedy chronological^] 
fL A small French coin, originally of silver, but 
afterwords of copper; also a silver coin of Henry V 
current in the parts of France then held by the 
English. According to Littre, the French thru 
was worth 5 deniers. The application of the 
name in the r 7th c. is uncertain. Obs, 
a 1399 A*NOLO Oi*v«u u3«t> sa Yddyog therof by y«re 
CXTC ir. of stabyece of HaakU 14S0 Cotton Cirry. /'«/. 
ordiv. 29S The £nea=ohmca piayde owre kj-n - and his Ionics 
at the dsse and aa archer al»cv for a blank of hir money. 
Far dev wrrrdcn o’ had ben *herc^w 15*3 Lor Be*n-ms 
Frrzss. L ccccxh. 776 \Vhesoeuer bronchi a facroc before 
the kya^es tent, he shulde hose a blanke cf Knance- 1577 
Heulowxs G***&*’s Ciryn. 20* He did rather lcaue hc> 
woode Vttsoide, then abate coe bianke of his price. 1^09 
Sitrt*£f*b*xx 45 Candles tz stitsers a pcond, an E^pe two 
blondes. 1670 Blocvt DLi.. BLzxiij, a kinde cf 

Money, co n o d by King Henry th< Fifth, in the parts cf 
France, which were then subject to England, the vahte 
whereef was Si. .The reason why they were c ol l ed Blanks, 


was because, .this of Silver, was in name distinguished by 
ihe colour. 1753 Chambers t'n L N*//., LLt*J; also detvotes a 
>mall copjver coin, formerly current in France, at the rate 
of live dcuiers Tournois. 1863 S/ritf <V S**t. w La/Luu! 
St A si>ecie dollar, or ‘blank,* as they call it here, will 
rvvuse the ajMthy and greed of a Lap w hen paper currency 
will have uo etlect. 

3. The white spot in the centre of a target; 
hence fo. anything aimed at, the range of such aim. 

1S54 vtirL Jcrt/'iIn HorL Av/r/. 11 . 35 Pink and drink, 
anCl also at the blank, And many sports mo. 15^8 Bakret 
I'kw. H\tr-rr$ in. t. 35 to cause them to teuell, and di*~ 
chorge at the blancke thereof. 1837 CoL. Wivfmas /Vw. 

twV. Jf \U Rome, the very' blank and aim of 
religious partizanship in our country. 

Cf. the following with b, as illustrating its origin ; 
t 6 oa Smaks. Hum. iv. i. 4-1 Globe' As level as the cannon 
to his blank Transports his poisoned shot. 1604 Oth. m. 
iv. ».*8. 1 haue stixxl within the blanke of his displeasure. 

b. * l evel line mark for cannon, as ivint-blank, 
equal to Noo vards.’ Smyth S-v 'crs U’rJ.-bk. 

1747 tA v.'.’. .t/a^*. XVII. ;-iS Kirvd at the Belk'iii, which 
Capt. Karrington..did not retuni A'ving but just within 
blatik'. 

t 3. A nonplus. Obs. 

154a Vpall Enusm Af\ft. na. Aristippus wa> nolhyng 
greued to take a blanke in di-putacion. 1548 l i'VLt, etc. 

Fu*-. A.is vi. \Ihe tnwarde griefe. - whtche thei 
had concerned for the blarnke they wer putu Ucv 1580 Lviv 
/■ u+b 1 Arb.' 30a Such a place, as turned them all to a 
btonkc. 

4. A lottery ticket which does not gain a prize 
1^671:- Remove .mL y MSS. 1815 188 A verier ich Lot- 

tcrie.-withc'ut .nn blancks. 1607 Suvns. ii. 10 It is 

l.c'tsto Blankes, My tunic hath t 'uch't your eares. 1779 
I. vki ► a- .v'\. 11 \cv. 4.-^ A ! the tickets he had 111 
; e 1 ttvy had proved blanks. 1804 W. IkUNc I . fray. 1. 4 
W bc-a one r-.a> drawn a blank. 

5. \ blank space in a w rittcn or printed document. 

. 1570 .*44- Ff. S:. m N.c.*. F <>*s it /4 c . 11 . 

: 4 :. 1 eive blank is for to imbrew thamc. 163J S‘:.tr 

k":.- A i.s 1st' 11 \\ a-ra lies, with blankes lor names 

t via* * defendant. 1677 M vkvh 1 (‘<r:u'i Psfcry 

\\ ks. 1. N\ ':tvh blaiick . dulll be tilled up with the 

C*’ Kw" ra^ve cf -ach K.::*g v'r tjv:ceti. .1 1745 Swift J. 

1 ca.**r,t vvrite a j.u:er full .v> l *.i*ed to do; and. vet l will 
't Lrc-.vc a blank of half a:i inch from Vc-u. .1 1859 
\[\, v w F s ’. 1 Fu*. ^vwrrs mu-t be sent . 

with Rank- ,'eft for the names of the pleni^leniiaries. 

b. I'rov *.<;onal word< primed m italics ^instead 
cl blank spacer' in .1 bill before Tarliament. being 
matter* ot practical detail, of w hich the nnal fonn 
w.’.i be settled m Committee. 

1S17 . 58 ; s ihe blanks cl the bill v*ere then 

** eci up t: :‘ s e commiuee 1803 H- Con 1. iv. 1T7 l’t 
; .-g t^rou^h the v i. n c •■ntttcel, words printed in 
not:.-, c,'.■•a•■ , ■ v coj.cv! * b arks, stand, unless objected to. 

^<3. A kvumeut. 4 pajvr.* or ‘ to mi* wuh spaces 
letr blank to be tilled up at the pleasure of the 
t'erson tr whom it is given i\ s ~. a blank charter . 
or as the event may determine; a blank form. 

1589 l lk 7 :Fn ■ d 1. :.r. 7 >c The citie of Athens 
v»a> c I'trojr-.ed to -e ie a blanke for capitulations of 
|»eace. 1593 ''H vsn. A*:- m. u o.-o And daily new 

evactic^r.s are dcu:> d. A- : .ank.es. Icieuolencrs, and 1 wot 
•••vt what. t6n bX v. m- K Ft. ,\/a:Ss />»^. v. iii. Thrc'w 
him the blank. Mclantius, write in that lhy choke. *7 11 
in k.^i. ia.-. No. 481’ 7 The several Blanks..arc printed 
at the Crown and Scepter. 1780 J Rvtu in Sparks Cc»**-. 
.-{we*' :?53 III. Wc have furnished the Coni- 

miss.oners with blanks of various kinds of mums, and 
d rected them to send us a w eekly accounL 

b. An empty form without substance ; any¬ 
thing insignificant ; nothing at all. 

a 17CO pRVTk s J. bhe ha> left him llie blank of what he 
was. 17CV4 Venn \u Fu. HU:. S.\ Mf*. IX *08 People 
nucht have thought I was cone w ith hiai a blank, he being 
cal cd g"VTrnx’r. 174a N ot no A .'. Tk. it. 80 No blank, no 
trvic. tsatuT made, or meant. tSiS Scott Hri. M.-jL i. 
Hi- debts amount to blank—his losses to blank—hi* funds 
to blank—leaving a balance of blank in bis favour. 

7. jig. A vacant space, place, or jx?riod; a void. 
1601 Shans. Atv/. A*. U. iv. 113 P*k<. And what‘> her 
blstorv-? 1 u\ A blanke. my lord. 1667 Milton F. ik iu. 
48 For the Bock of know led g fair V'resented with a Uni¬ 
versal blanc Of Natures works to moc expung'd and ras'd. 
1759 Franklin Ess. N\*ks. 1840 11 ). 5^5 The remainder of 
that day was wasted. The next wa> a blank likewise. 1793 
Lee SrisctJt in LJ~ An. f.'uxus C^f~r. (1S02 111 . 1^4 The 
interval till then will be a complete blank in my life, c 1815 
Htstor X-or.*. Sdur. SuH. vii, l"he blanks in family circles 
ttlTd again. 1876 Moxixy L'*zt. Srrvt. vi. 142 The future 
is a blank, or a dark enigma to them. 

S. Blank ver^ ; cf. Buvnk a. S. 

X5S9 Greens N\*k>. 1881-3 VI. 37 Lest.. they 

be wade in weeping blankes the wane of thenr Monarchic. 
1607 Feltham Ef&Frs x. but. NWs. 1:6771 *08, I hold it 
better put in Prose, or Blanks. 1793 Socthey .Vwdrjir. L 
WTcs. 111 . 5.S la Mtltocic blank bemouth’d. t5©9 Bnkon 
FurFs \ Kct. it. Rhyme and blank maintain an equal race. 

9, Meek. A piece of metal, cut and shaped to 
the required size of the thing to be made, and 
ready for the finishing operations ; tsf. in Coinage) 
the disc of metal before stamping. 

1596 J. Bceel EmHy Q. EJzmS.. Braid bland* hang above 
thair eis. With jewels of all histories, c 1605 in Rnding 
Akjc. <ed. 3) 111 . 4-4 The Blanks for Farthings 

cast. 1753 Chambers CjeL Slunk, in coinage, a 

plate, or pnece of gold, or silver, cut and shaped for a coin, 
out not vet stamped. 1831 J. Holland Mum*/. At dais L 
roi The'blank$ for wood screws are generally forged by the 
Bailors. xSSt Gieenex Gum 396 The blank {for a cartridge 
case] b. .forced by a descending plug through a tapering 
aperture. 


10. The sjAbit <> f » « ral n- 

1680 Moruen Ge iNf. AViY. (1685) 379 Ihe Monycrs Divide 
the Peril into 34 Blanks. 17115 Bradley Fam. Did . U.s.v. 
ird'Afs, The Moneycrs subdivide the ^nvin thus: 34 
Blanks make 1 Ferrot; 30 Perrots x Dwit; 24 Dwits 1 
Mite ; 20 Mites i grain. 

11. In the game of dominoes : A piece which 
is without points on one or both of its divisions. 

12. A dash written in place of an omitted letter 

or word. Thus,-Esq. of — Hall, read 

Monk Flank Esquire of Blank Hall. Cf. Dash. 

Blank (bhvijk), v. Forms: 6 blanck(e, 6-7 
blanke, 6- blank, [f. prec. Cf. ONFr. blankir. 
-(/uir t K. blaruhir, OCat. blanquir lo make while.] 
The seitso are mixed up with those of Blanch r. 
and and Blench, Blenk, Blink. 

11. Hans. To make white, whiten ; to make pale. 

1483 Canton G. «/< /a 7>*r ljv, A barotuiesMr.. the whiche 
a-, men saide blanked and flopped or pevnted her s-elf. 1605 
Mi v e> 1 ek />* Furtus 1. vu 1621' ti3 Hi* bn.'w Was never 
Mankt with (vallid fear. 1651 Btsujwis Tktofk. IX. Ii, The 
coral die i> blankt at lips >0 red. 

2. To pnt out of countenance; to nonplus, dis¬ 
concert, ‘shut up.' Cf. Blank <15. t ink. 

1548 I’dall, etc. Frasm . Fur. Murk xii. rS The Saduceis 
were put to a feyle and blonkcvL 1587 Golding De Merttay 
v\i\. 464 Ai thi* K. F.liercr wax blankt and held his yveaoe. 
»6ix Coiok.. F. /unnr .. a doult. noddie ; one that’s blankt, 
and hath nought to say, when hcc hath mo-t need to speak. 

- i’.'v/a.'it rm to disgrace, confound, purle, 

blanke him; to put him out of countenauce, or, drine hint 
to .1 Non-plus. 1653 l T Rv.AHvRr Ruhluzs x$o; 1 . 179 If I 
d«v not Hank and gravel you .. and put you to a non plus. 
1800 -Mori . I Ho: wiii, Which fairly blanked the bold visage 
of Adorn Woodcock. 

3. To fnistrate, make void, invalidate, bring to 
nought, disconcert vplans, etc.', arih. 

1566 1‘. Stapleton A\t. r*:r. y.:tv//. iv. 1.4 To dosel 
the Reader* eve* wtthall. or to blancke hi* .. Argumcni. 
1596 >i*tssm N/,«.V lnrl. Wks. i$6o 530 1 All former pur* 
|v*es were bLuicked. <* 1659 Cleveland /o ALL H 'yU 5 
And thu*. .blank* the Kcckning w ith their Host. iSi4 Scorr 
jr./r. II. i. I hcir sport* blanked by the untoward accidenu 

f4. To turn away. Obs. (Cl. Blanch z'F 4. 

1640 Voref i'mson /lorn. 49 This unexpected aver*ion . 
Hanckt the Svot*. 1659 Galten Tears CA. 130 Nor are 
people to be blanked or scared from any thing which they 
li*t to call their Religion. 

5. To render blank or void; to veil from sight. 

1763-5 C»u kchill GetA.uu lit. Poem* II. ro When dreary 
N ight .. blank'd half the Globe 1SS1 Miss Bkaodon 
As/A. Ill. 331 An obelisk .. blanking out earth and heaven 
with its gigantic fonn. 

b. To indicate by a blank or dash ^- 

1789 Bentham llks. \. 189 Dele Fo.xi<.ul. 1 doubt it is 
haAlly safe; ot blank it thus F— Lai. 

* c. Blau b^often printed-,but read ‘blank’) 

is also, lor decorum’s >ake, substituted for a word 


of execration. 

1873 C. Reade Simpleton xxui. Blank him ! that L just 
like him; the uneasy fool * 1878 Mbs. Edwakdes Jei iii. 

373 *-the colonel of the regiment !* exc l ai m s Mark.. 

* Blank the colonel of the regiment!' With slow tinraistak- 
able gusto she linger* over the monosyllable ' Blank.' 

f 6. To be disconcerted; to blench; to 
shrink back. Obs. 

1655 Gvrnau. Chr.iM Arm. xxii- §211669' 49/ * H thou 
const .. blank no more than a cold suitor doth, when he 
bears not from her wbom he never really loved. 1641 
Roger* .\kawav 423 But these would shed ibe blood of 
such and no whit bbiike. 

F 7. (?) To blanch = to strip off the skin. Obs. 

1515 J. Robson Sod. FULi in CAetAam Mist. II, We 
btonckcd them with bille*, through oil their bright armor. 


Blanked ,blankt', ///. a. 

F 1. Whitened, made white. Obs. 

a 1539 Skelton Fly*. Knm. in Hurt Mi. m. iMolh-' HI. 
479 She hobbles like a goose, with her blanked hose. 

t 2. Nonplussed. cWr. 

i6i» Cotgsl s.v. Cumtts, Des Aa rs kun earn us, 

blanked, graitclled, or dnuen to a Non-phis. 

Blanket (blre*ijkot\ sb. Forms: 4 blenket, 
4-6 blaniette, 5-7 blankett, 6-7 blanquet, 
blanchet, blancket, 3- blanket, [a. OF. blanket*, 
blanket:e blanket, f. blane white + dim. suffix -etie ; 
sec blanekeluSy ~um in Ducange. Cf. Blunket. 
(The Tkcmas Blanket to whom gossip attributes 
the origin of the name, if he really existed, doubt¬ 
less took bis name from the article. ] 

F 1. A while or undyed woollen stuff used fot 


clothing. Obs. 

c 1300 Flirt 1167 Blok wa> his cope above: his cartel w hit 
blanket, c 1400 A mtnrs A dL xxix. Her belte was of bleu- 
ket .. Bcten with besandus, and bocult fui beoe. c 1440 
Frvm/. Furr. 3S Blanket:, lawngelle, lumsellns. 1*866 
Rogers Agric. + Fru.es 1 . xxii. 575 Blanket oeing andyed 
stuff. Ibid. 576 Blanket, or coarse woollen doth, w-as woven 
at Witney nearly 500 >ears ago.) 

2. A large obloog sheet of soft loose woollen cloth, 
used for the purpose of retaining heat, chiefly as 
one of tbe principal coverings of a bed; also for 
throwing over a horse, and, by savages or destitute 
persons, for clothing. Tossing in a blanket was a 
rough irregular mode of punishment. 

‘ BUmJtdB are now also made of cotton, of paper, etc. 

1346 Test. EHrr. I. <1836' 2;. lj. Kntheanuna cum ux>o 
blanke L 139a Langl. F. FL Cl r*4 Nc>er hlankett in 
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hus bed. >444 Tnt. F.bor. II. (iZp$) m A pair of blanket* 
lit. >597 Shaks. 2 JJen. JY, n. iv, 241 A rascally Slaue, 
I will torse the Rogue in a Blanket. x6o6 Hollakd 
Sueton. 17 AnnoL, A light blanquet or quilt. >639 J. W, 
tr. Guibrrts Char. Phytic it. 66 Three or foure blanche t* 
of Cotton hemmed. 168* Uttyvr.ti Mac Ft. 42 The like 
wat ne'er in Ep*som blanket* lent. 1711 Bu'Iaokli. Sped. 
No. 150 P3 Had Tully himself pronounced one of his Ora* 
tions with a Blanket about his Shoulders. 1713 Stxku'. 
Guardian No. 72 (1756* 1 . 319, I have .. more than once 
seen the discipline of the blanket adminm/cd to the of- 
fenders. >876 ]evoks Logic Print. 9 People are so ac¬ 
customed to use blankets to make themselves warm that 
thev arc surprised to see blankets used to keep ice cold. 

fig- 

>605 Shaks. Macb. 1. v. 54 Nor Heauen peepe through the 
Blanket of the darke, To cry, hold, hold. >782 Wolcctm 
(P. Pindar; Ode F. Acad v. Wks. 1812 1 . 23 7 be black 
blanket of Old 3 ! other Ni^ht. i8z8 Caslt jue fit tic. 1857 

1. 215 'Hie blanket of the Sight is drawn asunder. 

* 3 . Phrases: A wet blanket : a person or tbir-^ 
that throws a clamper over anything, as a wet 
blanket smothers fire. Born on the wrong side of 
the blanket', said of an illegitimate child. 

«77> Suoujttt JI urn eh. Ct. II. 185 l). I didn't come on 
the wrong vide of the blanket, girL 1815 Seem Guy M. I, 
83 (D.;* Prank Kennedy,’ he said , 1 wa\a g«rtie-mar*, though 
on the wrong side of the blanket.' 1830 G>:.7 J.a’xTir j 
UL xiiL t>2«9» 128, I have never felt such a wet OiHJ.ret 
before or 1879 H. Sf-ewce* /Li/<* 0/ P.tkvi rl \ 72. 

>94 He {a melancholy manj is called a wet blarUke*. 

4 - Printing. A wr»Uen cloth used to cover the 
platten, so as to deaden and totalize it* pressure. 

*824 )• JoHwvi* Typogr. II. 648 7 "he blankets must V cl 
fine broad-dech, or kerseymere. 1846 Print. Apparatus 
A mat. 11 7 "he olarten is therefore covert^ witr* a piece of 
thick woollen doth called the bucket. 

5 , fSee qoot.) 

>8x6 C. Jastfs Mil. Diet, ed- < 53 Blanket*, combucuo’e 
things made of coare paper steeped in a vj.us.cm '/ tai- 
petre, w hich, w Sen dn, are a^am dipt ir. a cwop/ itiou of 
sallow, resin, and veljAor. L*«ed or y in fire-*fjp* 

0 . Iran:/. A liner of blubber in whales. 

1885 Wood in Lent gw. Mae V. The lay*' of bl rioer 
called by whalers the * blanket/ 

7 . Attrib. and Comb., as blanket-bag, -Beth, 
-making, etc. ; f blanket - love, blidt amours ; 
blanket-sluice ; blank.* t-weed (see ouots.;. 

1856 Ka*x yf rd. Ex' I rrL 193 Skins ard * olat w.et-hago 
JS*o £;* K. Eltctt /Pr// in Juyyt's 6<rr ri>. App A, 
‘Blanket doth for blankettes- <- 1683 Title ofLaXUd A 
true description of * Blanket I air opon the ris er 7"> > ".*- . * 
the time tf the Great > r >64.9 G. pAlflLL 7 ruiar-k , 
AnrA //, ccrri, Such * Blanket-Love. 1857 p v* / * /o/. 
Exon. Art i. 72 I* is *oianket-mak.»• g arid tailoring w* 
xuust set people to work an x86£ H. C Jtatavov Ar^m'. 

A ip: 113 J^earoicg »e bad no beef; he order *d a" fin- 
" o^anktl piece ' to be cut off the entire side of the 
1881 Ra rwo*n Mixing Glot:., *BLaxkci~ihtuei t ittyjtv in 
which coarse blankets are laid, to catch the fine but Leas-y 
paruGes cf gold, amalgam, etc-, in the virtue pawbinz over 
them. 1879 G. r twwixL in CacpeLTi Tech*. EMuc. IV j ; 3 
Weeds are c/ten. .troob^erfctane is tanks or ponds parbev- 
lariy the green filmy weed Cladopbera, known a* * otan/ie-- 
>7x1 Load. Gaz. No. *i6i 7 Her tdayecy ., Land 
been .. p«eased to Incorporate the * Sanest Vl e2> em 
Blanket, to Pa„ t. tad ppla-eted. ££. the tb ] 
L trans. To core with or a* with a blanket. 

1605 SiiAxn u. i*L xo My face lie grime wr_s fihh, 
B^L'n-gi nry loners, eKe aS mr hair** in knots. 1865 p/ > r.- 
wt* Chawplazr. i. in* The rocks, the shores, tr*e pin^ 

tree*. .aii arikt were t»^nket»=d in wr*. x 85 4 Roc R 
/rri Mag. } eU. 432 2 The horvet w ere Eiebered as » ell as 
possible, and heavily bianketed- 

2 . Yachting. To cove a y^cht with the tail of 
another pzbzzzg to windward ; to tzjct tht wind 
ort of ti« t^is ol 


18841i. C lo.viii StrrfcTk BrotiA: xxv. 2pi It is diffitreit to 
pavs to lee-ward w uiie o-anVerted by the va3 of a yatiit to 
windward. 


3 . To to» in z blanket 'aj a rotirh pmdvhmtsrL 

2609 E- Jowsjts Wmm. r. K. ^626 593 W«U V - T h 
onr me=, b-ankec hea. f the hah 2634 Hxrwoon Maidnh 
hd xu. "tt cs. >874 IV. >43. J -wotud tofc&e hw 1 w ould 
bia-skec bxa f ts Ayr*, arri make boss era at ItaSac caper 
ia the Ooada 1867 Corrh Mag. Apr. 435 Ihe 1 
sue . where Sairmo was tumped. 


Blanket, c : Bv^yurr, Bhrjfrrr. 

Blanketed (blzr^t*«ed , ///. a. [1 prcc ] 

L Cortrtd with, or vrn.'-^ped in or » in, z l laz r* * 

. Saia. in Daily TrL 5 May, ' A iixo* of blanketed 

b a onr- / Tcw’rrw* ^ ut. ^ ’Ann dbeam’d ^4 

Uiaritensd It «r»*!r-do«ng 

2 . Applied in U. S. to ceitl?: hrrijj^ l broad btit 
of white round the sndd^, x2*o esSyt U’-cd zzri 
sheeted estile. 

3 - ToBfcCrd in £ bs£ZJC£ t_ 

^ Blanketee t. OV. [£ xaajrrrr - tt> ] 

a. One who i&o a V.gnkeL On? who vaks k a 
blzakst- b. f lier. A body cd oper2trr*r* who n**d it 
the to-cahsd Hlzhket is .V_ Peter * Field* 

Mzneh etf ler , os loth Mardi i t j provided 
wuth Uaxketi or is order to ixiarub to Lcaeiaa 
rat pres* their grirrance* r yx. the attealioa of the 
Gvirnaat Hu»k Blstirtsfriig U>. 

T 755 Swoccar? C>*£x. 1803 L xjf Gcri gram xtere may 
bc n-nn^ baLiitets nor i«xmk»*e-n_ ite Cocmm 
EisLcj 1K5 L 23 E 2 Tirrrt W buidfewds laughed . jc tb* 
wbcik-r-errv 183 c Hwabm*dHoxter III ^ On 

s£.u. j iung fnm. i«*r "uiankeleermg wJvncn^ 1833 yxTKn 


in Lifehf Corr. VI. 203 'Hie projected »*rpe/iitior A tbe 
Blanketeerv. 

+ Bla*nketer. Obs. A blanket'maker. 

1677 I'lJfl (Jxfordih. 272 7 be Blauk*-».errs, wlirre/yf 
are at least tliree-vc/^re in tbiv 7 </vui [ V»'jt*.eyl Lund, 

(far. So. 4303/4 Join* Brookev, of Wjii.» y . and TK^nas 
Brakes.. Blank*lets. 

Blanketing (bla/ijk»-ti/j , [f, Blavkih ] 

1 . Material lor blanket* ; supply of blanket*. 

1677 1 'WT (Jxfvrdih. 2* No pla/.r yj* 1*5w Bla* k*« • g 

fj/Atoriously while, as.. Witney. >735 J'htt. 7 XXX IX 
42 A narrow P mg of thick B^r kettir g 18391 Bam* -r 
Aidantui J'.xttl 42 G/v* Night * pri >.y o V* ✓» * *;< 1^9 

M'C'AKTHr kM//i Jimei II. af v;i, ; i7 f .otl.i'.g, a» i • g, 
provisions, were d^slroye'j in >a t » 4 laotit!►-».. 

2. 'faktriB tbe wind out of the of a yacl 1 b^ 
jra»*in^ »o windward of it f f Bi.AMfy? ? 2 

1883 J tmsi 27 A-Jg. 8 v The Manor.* • • a.* • » v. l- ■. 
gave the Neptune a biar./**-».*./ 

3 . 'J 7 ie puM*hmer/ of in ^ blan/* 4 

1577 Ho}jrs*»l»n k hrt/n. U. 47 jhtir g 5. i • • / : ‘.r* * 

ir*g, aod . W h oo.er f. tt i* :-j 'J » • • v'.vra , e * a* - ^ 
162X I :o I r in * ‘J hterry if ViV <*7'J < wof 

Is blaj.k*t og ; for b*ai • / J >1 * ,o- g : • . • •» 

witii a 1794 i j> ■;<K', Jo heip IVt/eat /* I ^ <' - 

'jr, ny ***^j i\ a •. ack*.ti* g 1808 if * - , 7 

Am>rul. II 33 "!>.* » of c*.C*rg'. • g a <• - * g 

4 Mining The ua’th.n;; of ore ir ;y;n or v, 
a blanket *!uice ; t. v e o.*». , r,c ot u; f ' * 

TK/U, Atkmemt / Mi) 37 *. > .< ■ , f / . f> •• \. 4 • •* 

rel - y\ op**^**'1 v < ^7 

Bla nketless, ^ * - 

1863 i.. J. J.i/r m i ik JJ ) /.I aO‘ .O'* * .• • 

OtfI*,p.»ss i *,C Oli.' r*» * 1880 //■" «/ 7*/ 4 

f 4 f./e*.e >e*j o*. *'.* f/■.« 

Blankety b.'v’-v . « Of or /» t *,'**.*••• 

1872 Ml'V -f ✓, A '4 / rO J] :.f ‘ O' • *•* 

Iv.ian mi* *.e ir. toi-t *. • 2**} f, • . • 

Blaokigh 'bly r/ ' , [f Bj./Ng cr - >p ] 

Some * hat !/&;./ , en a S / ■ v. / • i *. * .*„" ,« 

1580 Ji'.tfO Jrtu: Jr. J "r /, /. /. •' **,*.*; 

w,*' erejd, -/i.*.' / . - 

t BLa nkless, 0' [f. *. > j 

jSno t *y* or b er 

1589 P~ kvfc»v,x 6'«/ ^ No* o'* '/ - 

Their Oil.* -.»*r-* o.- of f •, 

Blankly h^r/- . ctA [f 1 ;;.; m' a. ~ .: 

1 Jn z tr zi*e roar. - v&ototi’v • v. ♦*. *.* 

pMMv/v, rebot'tele*-. a vle»i . 

1863 l y>j ■ y J/tjf pi.ff J11 s.*--* .00, g 

bou* i* y i* K2cr. '/".e* • Gict. 1867 ri-.F »» A^^; . 
'ao * b^ryi *^a. 'of to*-- s_*ri s* rt*.e* wo <ju- .i 

-y, it o-*,*.» >a * • ± ss . r z%i if A at*/'setr /,* » r 
rrrvu, 'Jbe -at‘.e* ?•* #er. ■ <. . ;. ...» ,0" ' »«*i* vto j 

2 Starvly, utter-;* 'pr.-.&•* e a-* ^ 

>823 l-Ajrt J.la ’l/s, v* * «.• , ^ c..e-*e. •/ 1 

mearuig. 287c I. J B. Biw » 7 . Je-u*k ::+■ j 

i'-AXO'. 'i'/’C-ev 


3 PoLLt-b-ar.#', fatly, rakedlv, rr-erelv. 

<*r899 Jaf G' ■■oxt Mar tonic in V,', *„ X.'JJby T cv*. 
Wt be Piiir t • y Ce* «-t 

BlaiLkmanger, oU. fo-" of PiAJri'/jfxffhi 
Blankness [f Uuyy « **] 

Kink ^ual.*y nr coa^rioa. 

2S52 PracrSi Mag. XL! yp 7 ''^. pa** * >*-*, j-^cs»2y 
bee wee*, me ioov* of the gokf hoc voe o-rt norm •/ *•.* 
lead. s86e H/or Bx.c A f mdfrrp } ^_ : o 
L-o* fell urto f . TA .. Oii.- roei* hoc u..*-oo» 1876 G-a ot' ./ t 

\ynrkr. fleaner rj* 7 *>e vihcj- ■ ^ Hot vagoeoes*. of Gw/ 

trwir.gr- 

Blann e, pa. t of Bl;> c Gf . *o 

Blanquet, obt. forus of 

Blare ble*i, t. lonai f bier ecu, C blear, 

.Sr. hleir, blair, blare fldert^utJ u. foj~u 
ziod K£U*e with MI>l llaren, l/j llaren 'barren, 
blaereny, MJiG blrren, bUrren <zzrA. f j. f-errtn - 
not fop»d in the older eta^et of Ter tornt, tcR 
ge^erallT tanet a* 5-t. word. <J B: > / J 

L 7*n'r. To roar with prolonged voiubd in w eeping 
a* a child ; to bellow ai a caff. Now cr-e^v dud 
c 1440 PrivT-P. Par-. 4'* Ysrjryyz^ *r weprx 2499 v-e-et^, 
X 5 K Cos-*w*/^Jt Jta rr t lien wvresi*et hj«^v 

tf MohC Ikjrtc Hig! crjed fvr very wrvw — j vj, 

12 The ryw: weaite vt ti*earyx^r c i^bt k o 

A'«r >4*r, TT»t± sJJ lisatr barrA** «ruP *677 L^ 

TUTCr* Za', Dtci^ T v DiW'e. claaatiore, neagr*arL ipkn 
ExmwrjrruLmt. Did. X«r« 2 b 4 To bare I#.r i *.v* mag 19. 
3 ?y 3 Csj+ rut Odyrtx. z. 499 tZarzty ofe, «*e ','jtteM 
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BLAST. 


1. A dash or plash of liquid, as when rain appears 
to fall in sheets ; a mixture of blow and splash. 

[i725cf. Blashy.J 1805 A. Scott Harvest Poems 36 < Jam.} 
Where snaws and rains wi’ sleety hlash. 1627 J. Wilson 
Xoet.Ambr. Wks. 1 .156 A snaw storm came down frne the 
mountains. .1100 a whirl, and noo a blash. 

2. Watery stuff; said of very liqnid mud, poor tea, 
watered milk. Jig. Wishy-washy talk. dial. 

1835 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 1883) 1 . 52 Dear Mother, excuse 
all this blash. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., * It's all 
blash,’ or ‘ blish blash "; nonsense. Mod. Sc. No proper 
meal; only a blash of tea. 

3. A gash or smash due to a blow; a bash. 

i860 G. H. K. / «£*. Tour 169 A. .skull, with a tremendous 

blash across it. 

4. A broad dash ; a blaze flashing up. 

1875 Lave. Gloss. (E. D. S. >, Blash, a sudden flame. Ibid., 
Blash-boggart, a fire-goblin, or flash-goblin: that is, a 
goblin that flashes and disappears It is more commonly 
used figuratively, and is applied 10 persons who are fiery, 
wild, or strange in appearance. 

Blash (blrej\ v. dial. [f. as prec.] Ira ns. To 
dash a quantity of liquid ; to dash (a thing) broadly 
with liquid, intr. To plash, to splash heavily in, 
work in, water. 

1788 Picken To Ccivslip Poems 91 (Jam.) Whan.. blashan 
rains, or cranreughs fa'. 1861 Lam. Herald 16 Feb. 672 

* How much water does your mistress .. put in our. .milk ? * 

’ I'm sure,* replied the rogue, * I don’t know, .she just Washes 
it in.' 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Hlash, to splash with 
water. Also in sense of going or having gone to sea. ' What 
he has got, he has Wash'd for,’ as property obtained by a 
seafaring life. 

Bla*shy, a. dial. [f. Blash so. + -y 1 .] 

1. Of or characterized by sudden heavy showers ; 
heavily splashy. 

1725 Ramsay Gait. Sheph. 1. ii, Thick-blawn wreaths of 
snaw, or blashy thows. 1863 Robson's Bards of Tyne 487 
The day was drizzly wet an' drear, And Washy under feet, 
man. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., Blashy weather. 

2. Consisting loo much of liquid ; watery, thin. 
1820 Blackiu. Mag. Nov. 154 (Jam.) Thae Washy vege¬ 
tables arc a bad thing. 1857 Chambers Inform. People 11 . 
677 When a young man .. fills his stomach with a great 
Washy meal. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., Plash y ale. 

Blason, obs. form of Blazon. 
t Blasphemation. NV. Obs. [ad. L. Idas - 
phemdtion-cm (in Tcrlullian), f. blasphemdre.] 

1. Insult, reviling, calumniation. 

1533 llKi.LENnEN Livy 11.118221 176 To the mair schanie 
and blasphemacioun of Romanc linage. 1538 Lyndksay 
Papyngo 83 1 Thay. -bostit hir, with Masphematioun. a 1560 
Holland Crt. Venus iv. 182 Caus Ladeis to get blasphema- 
tioun. 

2. Blasphemy. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 155 Ther Wasphemationc of the 
name of god corruptis the ayr. 1552 Abp. Hamilton 
Catech. 284 It can nocht be said without hlasphemaiioun. 

t Blasphe'matory, a. Obs. [f. on type of a 
L. * blasphema tori- us, f. blaspheunitor : see prec. 
and -ory : cf. F. blasph J mat oire .] Blasphemous. 

i6it Cotgr., BUisphematoire , blasphematurie, blasphem¬ 
ous 1725 tr. Dupin's Bed. Hist. 16 th C. I. vn. i. 285 He 
would have no part in their Blasphematory Doctrine. 

t Blasphematour. Obs. Also 6 -aturo. [a. 
F. blasph e mate it r, ad. late L. blasph etnator-cm , agen t 
noun f. blasphemarc : sec below.] A blasphemer. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431/3 Swerars and blaspheina- 
tours. 1581 N. Burne Admon. Deform. Kirk Scotl.. That 
drunken blasphemature. 

Blaspheme (blusfrm , v. Forms: 4 blas- 
feme(n, 5 -yn, (blasefleme), 7 blaspheam, 4 - 
blasphcme. [ME. blasfeme-n , a. OK. blasfeme-r 
( = Pr., Sp. blasfemar ), ad. L. blasphema-re, ad. Gr. 
&Kao<piifit€iv to speak profanely, f. /3A aaiprjfsos evil 
speaking, blasphemous (-<speaking). Trans¬ 
ferred to L. in the Vulgate and ecclcs. writers, and 
preserved litnrgically in the modem langs. The 
same word became popular in late L. in sense of 

* revile, reproach,’ whence Romanic *blasimare , It. 
biasimare , Pr. bias mar, F. bias me r, bldmcr , Eng. 
blame.] 

1. intr. To utter profane or impious words, talk 
profanely. Const, against (in Wyclif also upon). 

1340 Ayenb. 30 Ha .. blasfemej> aye god and his balden. 
1382 Wyclif Mark iii. 20 He that snal blasfcme ajcins 
[1611 blaspheme against] the Holy Cost. — Sel. Wks. III. 
170 3 if freres by gabbingis blasfcme upon Crist. Ibid. 349 
pei Dtasfemen in Crist, c 1440 Gesta Rom. 381 Then the 
soule began to blasefleme. 1595 Shaks. John 111. i. 161 
Brother of England, you blaspncme in this. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 99 P 7 One may tell another he whores, drinks, 
blasphemes. 1821 Byron Cain t. i. 35 Blaspheme not; 
these are serpents’ words. 1835 J. G. Dowling Lett. Dr. 
Maitland 17 They, .blaspheme against the precious cross. 

2. Irans. To speak irreverently of, utter impiety 
against (God or anything sacred.) 

1382 Wyclif Isa. i. 4 Thei blasfemedcn the hoeli of Irael. 
1526 Piter. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 4 b, They not onely de- 
spysed hym, but also they blasphemed the holy goost. 
1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 111. ii. 372 Blaspheming God, and 
cursing men on earth. 1795 Burke Let. Wks. VII. 350 He 
is ready to blaspheme his God, to insult his king. 1872 
Rusk in Eagle s N. § 240 New foulness with which to bias- 
pheme the story of Christ. 

3. gen. To speak evil of, revile, calumniate, abuse. 

e 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 475 As that this olde cherl 


with lokkes hoore Blasphemed hath oure hooly Couent eke. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. tv. iii. 108 Since that the truest Issue 
of thy Throne., do's blaspheme his breed. 1654 Earl 
Orrery Part hen. (1676^327 As soon as this fatal news came 
to Pacorus’s knowledge, he blasphem'd them for it. 1725 
Popk Odyss. xiv. 462 While those who from our labours heap 
their l>oard, Blaspheme their feeder and forget their lord. 
1847 Tennyson Prittc. iv. 119 So they blaspheme the muse l 
+ b. intr. To rail, to utter words of abuse, rare, 
a 1592 Greene Arbasto yi, Doralicin chafed much in her 
choller, blaspheming bitterly both against me and her sister. 

t Blaspheme, a. and sb. 1 Obs . Also 4-5 blas- 
fem(e. [a. F. blasphhne, ad. L. blasphcmus , ad. 
Gr. &ka<T<pi)jxo? ; see prec.] A. adj. Blasphemous. 

1382 Wvcuf 2 Mace. x. 4 To barbaris, or heithen, and 
blasfcme men. C1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxxiv. 66 
(Gibb* MS.), To bane storied hym as Waspheine [1530 a 
blasphemer]. 

B. sb. A blasphemer. 

1382 Wyclif Sel. Wks. 111 . 347 Shulden siche blasfemes be 
stoned to deej>- 1401 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 93 The Phari¬ 
sees, pursu wed Crist to the dethe, 3e, callid hym a blasfcme. 

t Blasphe me, sb.- Obs. [a.V.ldasphlme (in 
1 2 th c. also blafcmc L. blasphernia Blasphemy. 
(In Chaucer also accented bla'spheme.)] The 
earlier word for Blasphemy. 

1384 Chaucer Em*. Scogan 15 In blaspheme of the goddis? 
<-1386 — Pard. T. 265 Cursed forswerynges, Blaspheme 
of crist, mansclaughter. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. \ W. de W. 1531) 
138 With many suche blasphemes and prouocacyons to im- 
pacyence. 1563 T. Watson Poems ( Arb.) 153 Vet glorious 
heauns, d pardon my blaspheme. 

t Blasphemely, adv. Obs. In 4-5 blasf-. [f. 
Blaspheme a. + -ly -.] Blasphemously. 

r 1380 Serm. agst. Mir.-Plays in Ret. Ant. II. 55 And 
therefore blasfeincly thei scyen, tliat siche pleyingc doith 
more good than the word of God. 139s Purvey Rentonstr. 
(1851 > 45 Principlis .. applied blasfcmeli to a synful man- 

t Blasphement. Obs. rare. Blasphemy. 

1544 Bale Chron. Sir J. Oldcastell in I lari. .Vise. (Malh.i 
I.249 Romish blasphement—long hyd in the darke. 

Blasphemer (blasfrmsi). Forms: 4 blas- 
femer(e, blasphemour, -femour, 5 blasfemare, 
6 - blasphemer. [a. OF. blasfcmeor , - cur (AF. 
-our, in nom. blasphe mire : — L. blasphema/or 
-em.] One who blasphemes. 

C1386 Ciiaucek Sompn. T. 505 This false blasphcmcur 
that charged me To parte that wol nat departed be. c 1400 
Apol. Loll. 27 pus was Crist callid a synnar & blasfemer. 
1535 Covf.roale 2 Mace. ix. 28 That mnrthurer and blas¬ 
phemer of God. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. II. 298 
A common slaughter of libellers and blasphemers. 1870 
R. AsnF.RSON Missions A liter. Bd. III. xx. 348 The recent 
hlasphemer cried out in agony. 

Blasphemeress. rare. [a. OF. blasphemer 
esse : sec -E.ss.] A woman who blasphemes. 

1548 Hall Chron. 158 A diabolicall BlasphemeresseofGod. 

Blaspheming (blasfrmiq), vbl. sb. 

1. The uttering of blasphemy ; profane speaking 
c 1430 Life St. KatJi. (1884130 pe blasfemynge whichc she 
spake a;enst his goddes. 1514 Bahclay Cyt. 4 Uplond - 
yshm. (1847) 26 There is blaspheming of Gods holy name. 
1648 Jexkvn Bliiul Guide iv. 105 Take heed .. of bias- 
phermng. 

+ 2. Railing, calumniation. Obs. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. tu. 18 Blasphemings of each 
others reputation. 

Blasphe*ming» ///. a. That blasphemes. 

1569 Spenser / 'isions i, The vile blaspheming name. 1605 
Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 26 I.iuer of Blaspheming lew. 1805 
Southey Madoc in Azt. x, These blaspheming strangers. 

Blasphemous (blo sf/mas), a. Also 6 blas- 
phemose. [f. L. blasphem-us see Blasphemed.) 
+ -OUS, or perh. iinmed. a. OF. blasphemeus, 
AF. -ous. Marlowe and Milton accented it, after 
L., blasphemous .] 

1. Uttering or expressing profanity, impiously 
irreverent. 

*535 Cover dale Isa. lviii 9 Yf thou .. ceascst from hlas- 
phemous talkinge. 1590 Marlowe 2nd Pt. Tamburl. ti. i, 
And scourge their foul blasphemous paganism. 1667 Mil- 
ton P. L. v. 809 O argument blasphemous, false and proud! 
1782 Prif-Stley Corrupt. Chr. 11 , ix. 187 John, .pronounced 
it to be a . .blasphemous doctrine. 1871 Morlev Voltaire 
(1886) 42 The history of a prolonged outrage upon these 
words by blasphemous and arrogant persons. 

t 2. Abusive, slanderous, defamatory. Obs. 

1604 Sir D. Carleton in Winwood Mem. 1 1 . 52 <L.) Stone 
was well whipped in BrideweJI, for a blasphemous speech, 

‘ that there went sixty fools into Spaine besides my lord 
admiral and his two sons.' 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. i. 43 You 
bawling, blasphemous incharitable Dog. 
Blasphemously,^', [f. prec. + -ly-.] In 
a blasphemous manner; impiously, profanely. 

1531 Frith Judgrn. Tracy (1829) 245 Against the which 
many men. .have blasphemously barked. 1611 Biblk Luke 
xxii. 65 And many other things blasphemously spake they 
against him. 1665 Wither Lord's Prayer 09 A woman, 
blasphemously termed her self the Virgin Mary, a 1745 
Swift (J.) He would blasphemously set up to controul the 
commands of the Almighty. 1874 Spurgeon Treas. Den*. 
Ps. xcviii. 5 ‘ This infectious frenzy of psalm-singing,' as 
Warton almost blasphemously describes it. 

Bla'sphemousuess. [f. as prec. 4 -ness.] 
The quality of being blasphemous. 

1854 Dlff in Life xxi. (i 38 x) 342 Such God-defying 
blasphemousness. 

Blasphemy (blasf/mi). Forms: 3 blaa- 
phemie, 4 blaafemie. -y'e, blasfamye, blasse- 


femy, 4-6 blasphemye, (5 blaseflemy^, 6-7 
blasphemie, 7 blaafemy, 5- blasphemy. [ME. 
hlasfemie, blasphemie , a. OF. blasfcmie, a learned 
adaptation of L. blasphemia : — Gr. 
slander, blasphemy, abstr. sh. f. pxdotprjfios Blas¬ 
phemous. In Spenser accented blasphe'my (F. Q. 
vi. xii. 25 ). Cf. Blaspheme sb:-] 

1. Profane speaking of God or sacred things; 
impious irreverence. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 198 pe seouefle hweolp is Blasphemie. 
pisses hweolpes nurice is pc pet swereS greate o 3 es. c 1325 
E. E. A Hit P. B. 1661 penne blynnes he not of blasfemy on 
to blame pe dryxtyn. 1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 
46 Some haue fallen in to blasphemie whichc ben they thnt 
speken unhonestly of god. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. tW. de W. 
1531) 118 b, Mocyons of infidelite, and blasphcmycs. 1659 
Milton Civil Posrer in Eccl. Causes Wks.^ 1738 I. 548 
Blasphemy or evil speaking against God maliciously. 1768 
Black stone Comm. IV. 59 Blasphemy against the Al¬ 
mighty, by denying his being or providence. 1853 Robert- 
sqn Serm. Ser. tv. v. (1876' 64 It is all blasphemy; an im¬ 
pious intrusion upon the prerogatives of the One Absolver. 
b. Jig. (against anything held ‘ sacred.’) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. ii. §9 (187^) 17 He was well 
punished for his blasphemy against learning. 1873 Morley 
Rousseau I. 165 You are drawing an indictment against 
nature,—no trifling blasphemy in those days. 1875 Ham- 
1: rton Intell. Life ix. i. 302 This doctrine sounds like 
blasphemy against friendship, 
t 2. gen. Slander, evil speaking, defamation. Obs. 
1656 Whallev in Burton Diary (1808) I. 103 To speak 
evil of any man is blasphemy, a 1656 Bp. Hall Tracts 
5 Blasphemy, .is a blasting the fame or blaming of another. 

+ b. transf. A thing evil spoken of, an occasion 
of evil speaking. Obs. 

1609 Bible iDouay> Ezek. v. 15 Thou shall be a reproch, 
and blasphemie. 

3. Comb. 

1828 K. Irving Last Days 63 A blasphemy-enduring ear. 

t Blasphemy, a. Obs. [perh. f. ME. Blas¬ 
pheme sbf 4- -y.] Blasphemous. 

e 1384 Wyclif U 7 ts. 1 i8So> 158 A more blasphemye ground. 
Ibid. 1 But on this blasphemye heresie schuilen aflc cristene 
men crien out. 

Blast (blast), sb. Forms : 1-3 blsest, 3 - blast, 
4 blest, 6 (Douglas) blist, 4*6 blaste. [Com. 
Teut.: O'E. bhrsl str. masc. = 011G. bids/, ON. btystr 
OTent. *bld'S-tu-z str. m.; f. OTeut. *bldsan, 
(Goth. - blesan , ON. bldsa, WGer. bidsan) to blow : 
see Blaze vf Cf. L .Jld-tu-s. (The original long 
vowel was shortened by position in ME.)] 

1. A blowing or strong gust of wind. 

a 1000 C.rdmon's Ex. 290 (Gr.) S;e grundas sub wind for- 
nam harhwe^es bluest, a 1300 in Wright Pop. Treat. Sc. 
136 A dunt other a blast of grete mi^tc. 1340 Ayenb. 
203 Be zuyeh blest and be zuyeh wynd. c 1374 Cnaucek 
Troylus it. 1338 Reed that boweth dowen with every blaste. 
c *440 Promp. Pan*. 38 Blaste of wynde, flatus. 1573 
G. Harvey Lett.-bk. (18841 34 Two March blasts. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (16211 1336 Those that fortune ad- 
vanceth by the favour of her blastes. 1697 Dryoen Virg. 
Georg i. 325 Frosts and Snows, and Bitter Blasts. 1840 
R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxiv. 132 Broken by the blast of a 
hurricane. 1847 Longf. Ev. ii. ttt. 184 Blown by the blast 
of fate like a dead leaf over the desert. 

2. A pufl' or blowing of air throngh Ihe mouth 
or nostrils ; a breath. Obs. or arch. 

c. 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 201 His licham of er 5 e he nam, And 
blew 3 or-in a Hues blast, c 1323 Coer de L. 1779 Unnethe 
he might draw his blast. 1387 Trevisa Higtlen (1865) 1 
223 A lanterne brennyngealway, j>at no man eouthe qucnche 
wih blast no^er wik water. 1S94 T. B. La Primaud. Er. 
Acad. it. 567 As when we breathe, we make a blast. 1611 
Bible Ex. xv. 8 With the blast of thy nostrils the waters 
were gathered together 1642 T. Taylor God's Judgem. 1. 
11. xxyl 276 Breathing his last blast. 1741 Middleton 
Cicero (1742) III. 304 The empty blast of popular favor. 

+ b. Angry breath, rage. Obs. 

1535 Coverdale Jud. viii, 2 Whan he had sayde this, 
their blast was swaged from him. 

3. The sending of a continuous puff of breath 
through a wind-instrument, so as to make it sound ; 
the blowing (of a trumpet, or the like) ; hence, the 
sound so produced ; any similar sound. Also Jig. 

c 1203 Lay. 19926 J>a wes bemene blast, <11300 Cursor 
M. 18075 ? ar come a stcuen als thoner blast, a 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Con sc. 4990 When Jxd h erc 1 ^ g rcte beine.s blast. 

1400 Destr. Troy xi. 4614 Iche buerne to be bun at the 
blast of a trumpe. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, i. xiv, Of a 
great home 1 harde a royal blast. 1513 Douglas /Ends 
11. vii. Ivi.j 31 Wpsprang the cry of men and trumpis blist 
| dangorane tubanim\ 1611 Bible Josh. vi. 5 When they 
make a long blast with the rammes-home. 1667 Milton 
P. L. XL 76 Th' Angelic blast Filld all the Regions. 1782 
Han. More Daniel VII. 114 Were thy voice Loud as ihe 
trumpet's blast. i8si D. Mitchell Fresh. Glean. Wks. 
(1864) 304 The postilion had given two blasts on his bugle. 

t b. Jig. Boasting : cf. the phrase to blo7v one's 
own trumpet. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan v. cxl. 127 To kcle somwhat thevr hyghe 
coragc, or to oppresse in partye theyr brutlsshe blastis. 

f c. At one blast (K uno Jlatu) : at once, at ihe 
same time. For a blast : for once. 

<"1380 Sir Fcrtonb. 2487 Ilure homes gunne J?o to 
blowe t ful many at one blaste. 1579 Tomson Calvins Serm. 
Tim , 94/2 Let vs glorifie him .. and that not onely for a 
blast, out let vs continually preach and set forth the praises 
of God. 1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 57 Both indeed 
at the first view or blast will seeme to shake both my 
foundation and edifice also. 1790 Beatson Xav. $ Mil. 
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BLAST. 

; JA-w. I. 193 Plunging a number of gallant men at one blast 
into eternity, 

+ d. A company (of huntsmen). Obs. 

i486 Bk. St, Albans F vija, A Blast of hunters. 

4. A strong current of air produced artificially. 
rti6r8 Raleigh Rem. (16441 137 The Organ hath many 
Pipes, all which are filled with the same blast of wind. 1667 
Milton P. L. 1. 708 As in an Organ from one blast of wind 
Tc many a row of Pipes the sound-board breaths. 1827 
Faraday Chcm, Man ip. iv. 97 By which the blast was to 
be thrown in. 

b. spec. The strong current of air used in iron¬ 
smelting, etc. 

1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 482 To give very strong and last¬ 
ing Blasts for Iron Forges.. 1725 Bradley Jam. Diet. s.v, 
Steel, As soon as the Coal is thoroughly kindled . .give the 
Blast. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 945 The blast is conducted 
through sheet-iron or cast-iron pipes .. into the tuyeres. 

Hence c. In blast, at or in full blast: at work, in 
full operation. Out of blast: not at work, stopped. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 652 At present there are four 
or five furnaces in the state that are in blast. 1832 Ht. 
Martinf.au Hill 4 Vail. vii. 114 The day when yonder 
furnaces are out of blast will be the day of your ruin. 1854 
J- Abbot Napoleon (1855) I. xxvi. 4t 2 All the foundries of 
France were in full blast. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. 
Jmls. II. 143 The organ .. was in full blast in the church. 
1874 Spurgeon 7 reas. Daz\ Ixxxviii. 1. IV. 130 They burned 
perpetually like a furnace at full blast, 

t 5. T'he sudden stroke of lightning, a thunder¬ 
bolt. Obs. 

1650 Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 351 
He..died by a blast of lightning. 1751 Franklin Lett. 
Wks. 1840 \. 224 I'he end entered by the electric blast 
points north. 

6 . A sudden infection destructive to vegetable or 
animal life (formerly attributed to the blowing or 
breath of some malignant power, foul air, etc.). 

a. Blight; also an insect which causes blight. 

b. spec. A disease of the sugar cane. arch, or 
Obs. 

*577 B- Googe Hercsbaclt s Hush. (15S6) 29 b, To preserve 
it from blast and mildew. 1702 C. Mathf.r Magn. Cltr. v. 
iv. (1852) 316 Our wheat and our pease, fell under an unac¬ 
countable blast. 1750 G. Hughes Barbados 245 It [the 
sugar-cnnej is liable to one disorder hitherto incurable, the 
Yellow Blast. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 435 The Blast. 
This insect .. is generally pernicious to all the plants on 
which it breeds. 1815 Encycl. Brit. ed, 5 III. 658/2 Blast 
is also used in agriculture and gardening, for what is other¬ 
wise called a blight. 

C. transf and Jig. Any blasting, withering, or 
pernicious influence; a curse. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health Caib, A Blast in the Eye. 
1559 L Bryce in Farr's N. P. (1845^ I- 176 When shall thy 
spouse and turtle-doue Be free from bitter blaste? 1659 
Hammond On Ps. xxxiv. 14 Must needs be the forfeiting of 
God's protection, and bring his blasts and curses. 1727 Uk 
Foe Eng Tradesm. (1745) I. xiii. 101 Turns the blessing 
into a blast. 1752 Johnson Rnmbl. No. 204 r 2 Resistless 
as the blasts of pestilence. 

d. A dialectal name of erysipelas, e. A flatu 
lent disease in sheep. 

1845 W, Buchan Domest. Med. xxv. 202 The country 
people .. call this disease [erysipclasl a blast, and imagine 
it proceeds from foul air, or ill wind. 

f 7. A blasted bud or blossom; blasted state. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 190 Thou shah hang like a 
blast among the faire blossomes. Ibid. 106 As in all gar- 
deins, some flowers, some weedes, and as in al trees some 
blossoms,, some blasts. 1795 Southev Occas. Pieces i, Thy 
youth in ignorance and labour past, And thine old age all 
barrenness and blast. 

8 . A ‘blowing up’ by gunpowder or other ex¬ 
plosive ; an explosion. 

*635 J- Babington Pyrotechn. Ivi, 63 Holding your head 
under the horizontal line of your Piece, for fcare the blast 
annoy you. 1748 Anson Voy. r. vii. 72 The blast was oc¬ 
casioned by a spark of fire from the forge. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xxxiii. (1856)285 A noise like a quarry blast, 
explosive and momentary. 

b. The quantity of gunpowder or other explo¬ 
sive used in a blasting operation. 

1885 Daily News 12 Oct c/ 2 When Hallett’s Reef in Hell 
Gate was destroyed, .the blast was the largest ever used. 

9. Sc. A smoke (of tobacco). Cf. K. James’s 
Counterblast to Tobacco ( 1604 ). 

Mod. South Sc. He takes his blast after dinner. 

10. Comb, and At/rib., as (in sense 1 ) blast-borne, 
-puff', 0 " sense 3 ) blast-horn ; (in sense 4 ) blast- 
bloom cry, - cylinder , - engine , - machine , -meter ; also 
f blast-bob, the stroke of a blast of wind; blast- 
fan, a fan for producing a blast of air ; blast- 
hearth, a hearth for reducing lead-ore; blast- 
hole, the hole by which water enters a pump, 
the wind-bore; blast-pipe, in a locomotive, a pipe 
conveying the steam from the cylinders into the 
funnel and so increasing the draught. 

i860 W. Fordyce Hist. Coal no Besides the orifice or 
chimney at the top, there were two openings, one large in 
front, the other of smsdler dimensions behind, for the inser¬ 
tion of the bellows pipe. Such was the “Blast Bloomery. 
158a Stanyhurst /Eneis iv. t Arb.) 110 Thee boughs frap 
whnrring, when stem with “blastbob is hacked. 1830 Ten¬ 
nyson Poems 124 “Blastbome hail. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 
II. 949 There, are 3 “blast-engines .. They have 96-inch 
blast- and 40-inch steam-cylinders. 1879 Cassell's Teckn. 
Edite . IV. 339/2 To. .blow either hot or cold air through it 
by means of a “blast-fan. 1844 Camp 0/Refuge 1.27 Sound- 
mg all the “blast-homs on the house-top. r 1865 J. Wyldk 
VOL. 1. 


in Ctrc.Sc . I. 315/1 The combustion, .is rapidly effected by 
means of the “blast-pipe of the cylinder. 

Blast (blast), v. Also 3 , 7 blast©, [f. the sb.] 
11. intr. To blow, to puff violently, Obs. 

e 1300 A. Alis. 5348 Dragouns .. grisely whistleden and 
blaseen. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 397/3 Ther came a grete 
multytude of fendes blastyng and roryng. 1530 Palsor. 
457/* To blaste with ones mouthe or with belowes. 1768 
23 1 Jam.) Twa shepherds out of hreath, 
Rais d-hke and blasting. 

+ b. Irons. To blow {out, forth , abroad ) ; to 
breathe {out), utter loudly, proclaim. Obs. 

1536 Latimer Serin, be/. Convoc. i. 35 Counterfeit doctrine, 
which hath been blasted and blown out by some. 1548 
Hall Chron. Hen. VI. an. 14 f R.> They blasted emongest 
themselfcs, that the Calisians would leauc the town desolate. 
1631 Weever Anc, Fun. Mon. 712 The windc .. whereby 
this fire was. .blasted abroad. 

c. nonce<vd. To emit blasts. 

Dickens Amer. Notes, 11850) 14/: The engine which 
had been clanking and blasting in our ears incessantly for 
so many days. 

t 2. a. intr. Fo blow ^on a trumpet or other 
wind instrument), b. Irons. To blow (a trumpet, 
etc.), c. with the hearers as object.: To din or 
denounce by trumpeting. Obs. 

x 3®4 Chaucer //. Fame 1866 Toke his blake trumpe faste 
And gan to puffen and to hlaste. 153c Pai.sgr. 457/1 He 
blasted his home so hygh that all the wodde dyd shake. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. iv. viii. 36 Trumpettcrs With brazen 
dinric blast you the Citties care. 1858 Polson Lazo 4 L. 
*(?7 4 Blasting you at the horn,’ ‘poinding your estate.' 

3. intr. io boast, ‘blowone’s own trumpet.’ .Si*. 
1814 Sa.ron 4 Gael I. 100 ( Jam.), I am no gien to blast. 

+ 4. a. Irons. To blow (*/), inflate, b. intr. 
(for reft.) To swell up. Obs. exe. dial. 

*57 ® Byte Dodoens 1. xcv. 137 The same herbe .. slaketh 
the [bowels) whan they are blasted vp and swollen, /bid. 
n. xxv. 177 A yong Catt whereunto I haue giuen of these 
floures to eate. .blasted immcdiatly, and shortly after died. 
1874 Hardy Madding Crozvd I. xxi. 228 [A rustic says] 

‘ They [the sheep] be getting blasted.'. . ‘Joseph/ he said, 

‘ the sheep have hlasted themselves/ 

6 . irons. To blow up (rocks, etc.) by explosion. 
1758 Borlase Nat. Hist. Cortm-a/l xv. § 1. t6i The miner 
is generally obliged to blast the rock. 1858 Froude Hist. 
Eng. III. xv. 314 His shallow schemes were blasted to atoms. 
1859 Hawthorne Fr. 4 It. Jmls. II. 279 The ledge of rock 
had been blasted and hewn away. 

6 . {dial.) To smoke (tobacco). Cf. blow. (The 
usual word in S. Scotl.) 

II. To blow on perniciously. 

7. Irons. To blow or breathe on balcfully or 
perniciously; to wither, shrivel, or arre>t vegeta¬ 
tion ; to blight. Said of a malignant wind, light¬ 
ning, flame, and (formerly) of a ‘malignant’ planet. 

*532 Frith Mirror (1829! 277 By blasting thy fruits, or 
such other scourges. 1576 Lamrarde Pcramb. Kent (1826 
271 This lately advaunced building was blasted with flanu:. 
1580 Baret Ah\ B 7S6 To be Blasted or striken with a 
planet. 1625 Milton Death Fair Inf. i, O fairest flower, 
no sooner blown but blasted. 1634 T. Johnson Parefs 
Chirurg. xxvih. (1678)682 Every body that is blasted or 
stricken with lightning. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. 11.84 
Southern Winds to Mast my flowry Spring. 1862 Stanley 
Jezo. Ch. (1877) I. ii. 38 The fertile vale of Siddim was blasted 
with eternal barrenness. 

8 . transf and fig. (Blasting withers up the 
brightness, freshness, beauty, vitality, and promise 
of living things : hence) "a. To blight or ruin 
(hopes, plans, prosperity). 

1639 Fuller Holy War 111. iv. (1840') 121 Oftentimes heaven 
blasteth those hopes which bud first and fairest. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. I. 11.90 The death of Henry blasted 
all these hopes. 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. x. 338 My personal 
prospects in the colony were for the present entirely blasted. 
187* R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 397 When heinous sin earth’s 
wholesome purity blasted. 

b. To bring infamy upon (character, reputation); 
to discredit effectually, ruin, destroy. 

1596 Drayton Leg. iv. 21 Would you forbcarc to blast Me 
with Defame. 1660 Winstanley Engl. Worthies 16841174 
So hath this worthy Princes fame been blasted by malicious 
traducers. 1713 Steele F.nglishm. No. 5. 31 This Query, 
is designed to blast the Memory and Title of King William. 
1769 Junius Lett, xxxiv. 148, I did not attempt to blast 
your character. 1877 Conder Bas. Faith iv. 194 To blast 
this evidence with suspicion of untrustworthiness. 

+ C. To affect injuriously or perniciously ’with. 
1605 Camden Rem. (1637'* 166 Some of the greatest Romans 
were a little blasted with this foolcrie. 1750 Johnson Ramil. 
No, 157 ?6, I was blasted with sudden imbecility. 

d. To strike (the eyes or vision) with dimness 
or horror, arch. 

a 1771 Gray Poems (1775124 He saw; but blasted with 
excess of light, Clos'd his eyes in endless night. 1803 Miss 
Porter ThadJtusxx. (1831) S3 Wherever he turned his eyes 
they were blasted with some object which made them recoil. 
1817 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaz'cs (1862) Still Edmund's image 
rose to blast her view. 

i 9. intr. To wither or fall under a blight. Obs. 
1580 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 236 The Easterly windc maketh 
the blossomes to blast, a 1618 Raleigh in Farr's S.P. (1845) 

I. 235 Tell Beauty how she blasteth. c 1630 Risdon Surv. 
Drz’on § 44 (1810' 51 This bud soon blasted in the blossom. 
10. Irons. To strike or visit with the wrath and 
curse of heaven; to curse. Often in imprecations. 

1640-4 in Rushworth Hist. Coll. 111. (1692) 1. 130 Blasted 
may that tongue be, that shall, .derogate from the glory of 
those Halcyon days. 1659 Hammond On Ps. iv. 3 His 
enemies, .blasted him as a man of blood. 1706 Addison 


BLAST-FURNACE. 

Rosamond 1, i, My wrath like that of heav'n shall.. blast her 
in her Paradise. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. fii, Calling 
on their Maker to curse them..blast them, and damn them. 

b. absol. 1 o curse, to use profane language. 

dajTming^*^* 130 g0 * * swearing, blasting, 

-blast [ad. Gr. &\a<jT- 6 s sprout, shoot, germ], 
used as the second element in technical terms, 
esp. in Biology, in sense ol ‘germ, embryo’ as in 
epiblast , mesoblast, and hypoblast ; cf. Blastoderm. 
Blasted (bla sted), ///. a. 

1. Balefully or perniciously blown or breathed 
upon ; stricken by meteoric or supernatural agency, 
as parching wind, lightning, an alleged malignant 
planet, the wrath and curse ol heaven ; blighted. 

1552 Huloet, Blasted come. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , in. 
iv. 71 A blasted Sapling, wither'd vp. 1605 — Mad. \. iii. 
77 Vpon this blasted Heath you stop our way. 1667 Milton 
P. L. x. 412 1 he blasted Starrs lookt wan. 1727 Thomson 
Summer 1152 Stretched below A lifeless grenpe of hlasted 
cattle lie. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xxxvi. 318 A black, 
blasted tree. 

2. transf and fig. ; cf. Blast v. S. 

174a Collins 6W to Fear, Lest thou meet my blasted view-. 
1762 Humf. Hist. Eng. (1806 1 V. lxix. 168 T he blasted credit 
of the Irish witnesses. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 54S 
Driven .. from public life with blasted characters. 

3. Cursed, damned. In low language as an ex¬ 
pression of reprobation and hatred. 

1682 Drydkn Medal 260 What Curses on thy blasted Name 
will fall. 1750 Chf.sti.rf. Lett. 8 Jan. 11870 169 Colonel 
Chartres .. who was, I believe, the most notorious blasted 
rascal in the world. 1874 Pusey Lent. Semi. 70 Balaam, 
after the success of his blasted counsel. 1884 Gd. Words 
Nov. 767/1 Jim Black states that the ‘ blasted* railway has 
done away with those journeys. 

I! Blastema blast/-ma). PI. blnste-mata. 
[a. Gr. fiKdaTrjfia a sprout, also, in Hippocrates, a 
morbid humour causing scab or disease, f. vbl. stem 
&\aoT(-, fiXaora- to sprout, bud.] 

1. Biol. The primary foimative material of plants 
and animals ; protoplasm. Now applied spec, to 
the initial matter or growth out of which any part 
is developed. 

1849 ionn Cycl. Anal. 4 Phys. IV. 100,2 The structure¬ 
less fluid just referred to is termed blastema. 1855 Owen 
SAW. 4 Teeth 5 The primitive basis, or ‘ blastema/ of bone 
is a subtransparent glairy matter. 1879 tr. Dc Quatrefag< s’ 
Human Spec. 124 Adam, who sprang from a primordial 
blastema called clay in the Bible. 

transf. 1870 Huxley Lay Serin, xiii. 18741 309 A nebu¬ 
lar blastema. 

2. Hot. The budding or sprouting part of a plant; 
the thallus of a lichen. 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 399. 

Blastemal, a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of or per¬ 
taining to blastema. 

1849 J onn Cycl. Anai. 4 Phys. IV. 102. c The blastemal 
elements within the vessels. 

Blastematic, a- [f. as prec. + -ic.] ^prec. 

1879 Syd. Soc . I.ex., Blastemal ic mass, a name given by 
some, .to organs still in a state of imperfect development. 

Blaster bla-staj). [f. Blast v. or in sense 
7 ) sb. + -eh C] 

1 . One who blows or emits blasts. 

1664 Cotton Poet. Whs. (1765) 18 You there [Boreas], 
Goodman Blaster. 1854 Blackie in Blackzv. zV/«,LXXVI. 
261 That fiery blaster, Typhon. 

+ 2. A trumpeter. Obs. 

*575 Laneham Let. 18711 33 Triton, Neptunes blaster. 

3. He who or that which blights, or ruins. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie , To Detract. 165 Vile blaster 
of the freshest bloomes on earth. .Detraction. 1760 Foote 
Minor 1. i, Dead to pleasures themselves, and the blasters 
of it in others. 

f 4. One of a sect of free-thinkers in Ireland about 
1738 . Obs. 

r 1738 Rep. Irish Comm. Rclig. in Fraser Berkeley vii. 
254 Loose and disorderly persons have of laLe erected them¬ 
selves into a Society or Club under the name of Blasters. 

6 . One who blasts rocks. 

1776 Pennant Tour Scotl. (1790 III. 34 A blaster was 
kept in constant employment, to blast with gunpowder the 
great stones. 1884 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 8/2 A rock blaster 
..explaining the working of a dynamite cartridge. 

6 . An iron l orer used for rocks to be blasted. 

7. Anything designed to produce a blast or 
draught of air. 

1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I. 353 The smoke and soot 
.. arc carried up the funnel over the mouth of the oven, the 
ascent being promoted by laying a blaster over the mouth : 
the blaster is a large piece of sheet-iron. 

8 . dial. (Sc.) A smoker. 

Blasterand, obs. Sc. form of Blustering. 

+ Bla'sterous, a. Obs. rare. In 6 -terus. 
Blasting, blighting. 

1583 Stanyhurst /Eneis ii.(Arb.)53 Comeshocks sindged 
with blasterus hurling of Southwynd wheeling. 

Blastful (bla*stful\ a. [f Blast sb. + -ful,] 
Full of or exposed to blasts of wind. 

1883 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 520 Breezy hills and blastful 
mountains. 

Bla*st-fu'mace, A furnace in which a blast 
of air is used; spec, the common furnace for iron- 
smelting, into which a blast of compressed and 
highly heated air is driven by a blowing-engine. 
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1706 Loud'. Gaz. No. 4241/2 A new Invention of Smelling 
.. of Black Tin-Ore into While Tin .. in a Blast Furnace. 
1827 Faraday Cltem. Man ip, iv. 94 The wind-furnace may 
generally be replaced with advantage by the blast-furnace. 
i860 W. Foruyce /list. Coal, etc. 116 The blast furnace 
consists ohwo truncated cones, united at their bases. 

Blastid (blarstid). ratoon/, [f. Gr. 0 \aar-vs 
sprout, hud ; cf. Blastema.] (See quot.) 

1877 Lt Conte Eton. Geol. (1879- 299 Stemmed Echino- 
derms, or Crinoids may be divided into three families, viz.: 
i.Crinids; 2. Cystids; 3. Blastids. Ibid. 301 Hlastids .. 
had a bud-shaped body, with five pctalloid spaces, .radial, 
ing from the top, and reaching half way down the body. 

Bla stide. Biol. [f. Gr. 0 \aor-os germ + u 5 os 
resemblance.] * The clear space in each segment 
of a dividing impregnated ovum, which precedes 
the appearance of a nucleus * (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S80 . 
Bla’stie. Sc. rare . [f. Blast v. + -ie, -y 4 

dim. suffix.] A little blasted creature; a dwarf. 

1787 Burns To Louse vii, Ye little ken what cursed speed 
The blastie's inakin ! 

Blasting (blcrstii]), vbl. sb . [f. as prec. + -i.no l.] 

11 . The production of blasts of wind or breath. 

1535 Coveruale Isa. Ivii. 16 Y' blastinge goeth fro me, 
though ! make the breath. — Ps. xvii. 15 At the blastinge 
& breth of thy displeasure. 

t b. Flatulence; breaking of wind. Obs. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Xurturc 304 in Babees Bk. uS68i 
136 A lie wey be ware of J>y hyndur part from gunnes bla-.- 
tynge. 1579 Lanchnm Gard. Health 1633*28 Windincsse, 
belching, and blasting 0 i the stoma h and belly. 

2 . The blowing of a wind-instrument. 

1862 Guardian 23 Apr. 403/3 The ruthless blasting of horns 
and beating of drums. 

3 . Withering or shrivelling up caused by at mo- 
spheric, electric, or unseen agency. 

1535 Coveruale Hagg. ii. 17, I smote you with heate, 
blastinge & hale stones. 1552 Huloet, Blastynge or Sear- 
ynge, as of corne, herbes, fruile, and trees. 1607 Hslkon 
ICks. I, 452 In thy husbandry, blasting may vndoe thee. 
1616 Suril. & Makku. Count r. Barm 313 Blasting, which 
is a corruption happening to hearbes and trees by some euill 
constellation. 1669 Woklidge Syst. Agric. 1681 15 Blasting 
hath commonly been mistaken for Mildew. 1870 H. Mac¬ 
millan Bible Teach, vi. 114 Blasting and mildew .. had no 
plat e in the Divine ideal of a pure and holy world. 

t b. A similar affection of the animal body. Obs. 

1579 Lasgham Card. Health ^1633 * L Tu heale infatua¬ 
tions, blastings and swellings of the eyes. 1607 Torsi.u. 
B'our-/. Beasts 378 The fat. .doth keep the skin of the f;u.e 
free from all blastings and blemishes. 1661 Lovell /list, 
Anim. <y Min. 43 It curetli shrinking of the joints, and 
blasting. 

c. Jig. and Iransf. 

1677 Gilpin Dxntonol. 1867 286 They have also so great 
a blasting ujwn their understanding. 

+ 4. Calumnious whisper; scandal. (Cf. next 
word quot. 1603C Obs. 

a 1628 F. Greviu.r .Sidney (1652) 89 Saves Sir Francis 
Drake from blastings of Court. 1665 Sun*. AjJ. Xethcrl. 
169 About which matter there arc not a few blastings and 
Factions. 

5 . The operation of blowing rocks to pieces; 
also its result or material produce. 

1824 Encycl. Brit. Suppl. II. 317 Blasting .. the applica¬ 
tion of the explosive force of gunpowder, in opening or 
rending rocks. 1885 R. Christison Autobiog. 1 . iv. 96 
Finding prehnite among the blastings of a trap cliff. 

6. Comb, and A/lrib. (sense 5), as blasting - charge, 
•fust, gelatine, -powder, -tools ; blasting-needle, 
a taper piece of mual to make an aperture fora 
fuse ; blasting-oil, nitro-glyccrine. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Blasting-stick, a simple 
form of fuse. 1883 Eortn. Rev. May 645 Blasting gelatine 
.. consists of nilro-cotton. .dissolved in nitro-glycerine. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 5 Sept. 11/1 An article on the manufacture of 
dynamite and nitro-glycerine, and. .the still more powerful 
‘explosive of the future’—blasting gelatine. 

Blasting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing-.] 

1 . That blasts, in various senses of the vb. ; 
blighting, striking with baleful effect, defaming, etc. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Sereno , the blasting aire.. 
sideratio. 1603 Suaks. Meas.Jot lit. v. i. 122 A blasting 
and a scandalous breath. 1667 Milton/’./., iv. 929 The 
blasting volied Thunder. 1810 Southey Kehama 111. ii, !s 
he left .. alone. To bear his blasting curse? 1861 Gen. 
P. Thompson Audi Alt. 111 . cxlv. 131 Every blasting 
abomination to be raked up in the middle ages. 

Zfg. Boastful. {Be.) 

1786 Hurst Rig. in Chambers Pop. Scot. Poems (1862) 44 
When in a blasting lift. 

Blastment (blcrstment). [f. as pree. + -ment.] 
-Blasting vbl. sb. (sense 3). 

1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. in. 39 In the Morne and liquid dew 
of Vouth, Contagious blastrnents are most imminent. 1803 
Bristed Pedest. Tour II. 368 The pestilential blastrnents 
of contagion. 1817 Coleridge Prel. ZaPolyn ii. Wks. IV. 
103 False glory’, thirst of blood and lust of rapine..Shall 
shoot their blastrnents on the land. 

Blasto- ^hlresttf), repr. Gr. 0 \aoro- stem and 
comb, form of 0 \<xotU sprout, germ. Used as 
the first element in many technical terms, chiefly 
in Biology, with the sense of‘germ’ or ‘bud.* 
Thus Blastocarpons a. Bot. [Gr. /capirbs fruit], 
of the nature of a seed which germinates before 
escaping from the pericarp. Blastocele (-sh), 
[tfeAty spot], the germinal spot. Blastochema 
(-kfm), [oxw a vehicle], a Medusa in which a 


generative body is developed in the radiating 
canals. Blastockyls (-kail), [xOAoy juicej, the 
clear mucilaginous fluid in the embryonal sac of 
the ovule of plants. Bla*stoccele (s/1) [tfoiXos 
hollow], the central cavity which forms in the 
ovum after segmentation. Blastocolla, Bot., 

) [vuAAa glue], the gummy substance which coats 
certain buds, as those of the horse - chestnut. 
Bla-stocyst (-sist), Blastocystinx (-srsthjks , 

| [kvotis bladder, /cvOTtyf little bladder], the ger¬ 
minal vesicle, Blastoderm. Blastodisc, the 
germinal disc of the ovum of birds. Blasto- 
ge nesis, reproduction by buds. Blasto geny 
(-/rd^/ni , 11xckel’s term forthe evolution of bodily 
form, the ‘germ-history of persons/ Blasto - 
graphy, the scientific description of the buds of 
plants. Bla stomere (-mpj\ [Gr./u'pos part], each 
of the segments into which the impregnated ovum 
at first divides. Bla stophor (-£foi , [Gr. -<po pos 
-bearing, -bearer], a more or less centrally placed 
portion of the spermatospore, which is not u^ed 
up in the process of division to form spermato- 
blasts, but serves to carry these ; hence Blasto - 
phoral a., as in blastophot'al cell. Bla stophore 
(-/To-m 4 , Bot., Richard’s name for the part of the 
embryo with a large radicle which bears the bud. 
Blasto pliyly ;-p-lili , [Gr. <pv\r) tribe], Haeckel's 
term for the ‘tribal history of persons. Blasto- 
pore [tro/ioy passage], the orifice produced by the 
invagination of a point on the surface of a blastula, 
or blnstosphere, to form the enturon. Blasto- 
spherc, a name for the impregnated ovum, when 
alter segmentation, it has acquired a hlastocudc 
and blastoderm. Blastostro ma [Gr. ojpwfxrt a 
stratum, a bed], the germinal area. Bla’stostyle 
[arOAoy pillar], a stalk upon which gonophores or 
generative buds arc developed in the Ilydrozoa. 

1877 Huxley A not. Inv , An. iv. 213 The central cavity 
of the body of the embryo Tania simply represents a bla*.- 
tocorie. 1883 A no:fledge 24 Aug. 123^2 A mass of nu¬ 
cleated cells. .within which there is a cavity or ‘bias too vie. 

1876 Encycl. Brit. <cd- q> IV. 81 The "hla-stocolla, which 
covers the bud. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv, An. Imrod. 16 
I racing the several germ layers back to the ‘blasto me res of 
the yelk. 1881 Jrnl. Microsc. So. . Jan. 147 There arc two 
kinds of “blastomeres, the larger Grin the lower half of the 
egg, the smaller ones the upper half. 1880 Huxley Cray, 
t'ish iv. 409 Its external opening termed the ‘blastopore. 

1877 —Anat. tut*. An. in. 131 In some ’blastostyles.. 
the ectoderm splits into two layers. 

Blastoderm blarsnx!oun). Biol. [f. Blasto- 
+ Gr. lippa, hlppar- skin.] The germinal skin or 
membrane surrounding the yolk in the impreg¬ 
nated living ovum, and constituting the superficial 
layer of the embryo in its earliest condition. It 
divides into two and afterwards three layers of 
cells the cjiblast, mcsoblast, and hypoblast : cf. 
-blast', from one or other of which all the parts 
of the new animal are developed. 

Hence Blastoderma'tic, Blastodermic a ., of 
or pertaining to the blastoderm. 

1859 Touti Cycl. Anat. \ Phys. V. 46 1 A layer of nucleated 
organised cells, named by Pander Blastoderm or germinal 
membrane. 1877 Huxley Anat Inv. An. iii. no The 
cells of the blastoderm give rise to the histological elements 
of the adult Lody. 1881 Mivart Cat 319. 1836 Tono 

Cycl. Anat. $ /'hys. 1 . 786/2 't he arteries begin to show 
themselves . . in the substance of this same blastodermic 
lamina, /but. IV. 975/1 In one germinal membrane or 
blastodermatic vesicle. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. iv. 
2ro 1 lie homologue of the blastodermic disk or vesicle. 

Blastous (blm < stas\ a . [f. Gr. 0 \ aor - 6 s (see 
ahove)+-ots; cf. F. bias ten x.~\ Belonging to a 
germ or bud ; germinal. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Blastule (blarsti«l). [dim. (on L. type) f. Gr. 
riAatfr-oy.] A small germ ; a blastospbere. 

188a C. K. Paul in 19/// Cent. Oct. 515 We may trace their 
development from the first organic blastules. 

Blasty (hhrsti), a . [f. Blast j^. + .yi.] 

1 . Characterized by blasts of wind ; gusty. 

1583 Stanyhurst ZEneis m. (Arb.> 84 On a sudde>m thee 
doors winds blastye doc better. 1870 Hawthornx Awp. 
A ote-Bks. {1879) 11 . 160 1 his bleak and blasty shore. 1872 
Mem. R . Paul ix. 98 An unsteady blasty wind. 

f 2 . Causing blight; blasting vegetation. Obs. 

1667 Beale in Phil. Trans. II. 424 iCiiving] notice of a 
blasty Noon (it I>eing then a Sultry weather), and within 
a day or two shewing the proof upon the Cherry-blossom. 

Blasyn, blasynge, obs. ff. Blazk, -ing. 

tBlat. Obs. An adaptation of L. Blatta. 

Bla tancy. [f- Blatant, after forms from L. 
sbs. in -antia : see -ancy.] Blatant quality. 

1610 Folkincham Art of Survey To Rdr. 3 Who can be 
secured from base carping Blatancie ? 1884 Punch 1 Nov. 
213 Birmingham blatancy. 

Blatant (hl/i-tant>, a. Also 6-7 blattant. 
[Apparently invented by Spenser, and used by 
him as an epithet of the thousand-tongued monster 
begotten of Cerberus and Cliintccra, the ‘ blatant ’ 
or 'blattant beast*, by which he symbolized 


calumny. It has been suggested that he intended 
it as an archaic form of bleating (of which the 
1 Oth c. Se. was blaitand'), but this seems rather 
remote from the sense in which he used it. The 
L. blatlre to babble, may also be compared. (The 
a was probably short with Spenser: it is now 
always made long.)] 

1. In the phrase ‘ blat(t)ant beast*, taken from 
Spenser (cf. F. Q. v. xii. 37, 41 ; vi. i. 7, iii. 24, ix. 
2, x. 1, xii. advt., xii. 2) : see above. 

1596 Spenser P. Q.\. xii. 37 Unto themselves they|Env»e 
and Detraction] gotten had A monster which the blatant 
beast men call, A dreadful feend of gods and men ydrad. 
■— vi. i. 7 ‘The blattant beastquoth he, ‘! doe pursew.' 
1602 Return fr, Parnass. V. iv. (Arb.) 69 The lie of 
Doggcs, where the blattant beast doth rule and raigne. 
1636 Fit/-Geffrey Bless. Birthd. (1881) 128 That blatant 
bea>t So belched forth from his blasphcaming brest. a 1658 
Cleveland Gen. Poems { 1677) 60 Cub nf the Blatant Beast. 
1768 Tucker Lt. .Vat. I. 596 The blatant beast .. with his 
unbridled tongue. 1812 Byron Ch. tlar. 1. xxvi. (Orig. 
MS.*, Then burst the blatant beast [note, a figure for the 
mob], and roar’d, and raged. 1856 Miss Muloch?- /tali fax 
ed. 17) 340 lie was one of the most ‘ blatant-beasts' of the 
Reign of t error. 

2 . fig. Of persons or their words ; Noisy ; offen¬ 
sively or vulgarly clamorous ; bellowing. 

1656 Bloi nt Glossogr ., Blatant, babling, twatling. 1674 
Marvell Kelt. Transp. 11. 371 You arc a Blatant Writer and 
a Labrant. 1821 Southey Vis. Judge ns. x. Wks. X. 223 
Maledictions, and blatant tongues, and viperous hisses. 
1872 Bagehot Physics <y Pol. (1876) 92 Up rose a blatant 
Radical. 1874 H. Reynolds John Bapt. vtii. 5x5 A blatant, 
insolent materialism threatens to engulf moral distinctions. 

b. Clamorous, making itself heard. 

1790 Cowpf.r Odyss. vii, 267 Not the less Hear 1 the 
blatant appetite demand Due sustenance. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Rpinola 1880' I. 11. xxix. 359 An orator who tickled the 
ears of the people blatant for some unknown good. 
1866 Whipple Char. 4- Charac . Men 166 All agree in a 
common contempt blatant or latent. X867 J. Macgwegor 
Coy. A lone 65 A mass uf human being whose want, .misery, 
and filth are .. patent to the eye, and blatant to the ear. 

3 . Bleating, fx-llowing (or merely, loud-voiced). 

1791 Cowpek Iliad xxin 39 Many a sheep and blatant 
goat. t866 J. Rose Ed. <y Georg. Virg. 69 Rooks rejoicing, 
and the blatant herds. 

b. Noisily resonant, loud. 

1816 Scott Old Mort. xiv. A blatant noise which rose be¬ 
hind them. 1867 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 30 The vibrating and 
blatant powers of a hundred instruments. 

tB as sb. One who has a blatant tongue. Obs . 
1610 Folkincham Art 0/ Sunny In nod. Poem, Couch 
rabid Blatants, silence Surquedry. 

Blatantly (bl/i tantli), aJv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a blatant manner. 

1851 R. Burton Goa 292 Sated with the joys of the eye 
and mouth, you ..inquire blatantly what amusement it 
has to offer you. 1878 Miss BKAnnos Open Verd.xx. 47 A 
stone sun-dial with a blatantly false inscription to the effect 
that it recorded only happy hours, 
t Blatcll. Obs. Forms: 5 blacche, 6blatehe, 
blache. [ME. blacche. answering to an OE .*btocce, 
not found, but pointing to an OTeut. *blakkjo * or 
Hlakkjd-, f. *blakkJ- ‘ black’: see Black a., and 
cf. Black sb.. Bleach sb. ', Bleck, and Bletch.] 
Blacking. Hence Blatch-pot, blaeebe-pot. 

a 1500 Metr. Voc. in Wr.AVhlcker 628 Attramentorium 
(blacehcpot , sunt attronsenta (blacche), sed atrum blackeL 
1519 Horman Vulg. 81 b, Wrytlers ynke shulde be fyner 
than blatehe [lectins esset sutorio]. 1552 Huloet, Blache 
that shoinakers vse A tramentum sutonum. 

t Blatcll, v. Obs. [f. prec. : cf. Black v., 
Bleach v.-, Bletch v.] trans. To smear with 
blacking or other black substance. 

[c 1205 Lay. 17700, Iblacched he hadede his ticame swulc 
ismitte of cole. ] 1587 J. Harmar tr. Bean's Serm. 195 (R.) 
No man can like to be smutted and blatched in his face. 
1607 Schol, Disc. agst. Antichr. it. ix. 110 It is with the 
enimies crosse that we are blatched. 

Blate (bl^t, dial, bl/t, bli®t), a. Se. and north, 
dial. Also 0 blait, 7 bleat(e, bleit. [Found in 
Sc. late in 15th c. It answers phonetically to 
OE. bldt livid, pale, ghastly; but the connexion 
of meaning, though possible, is not attested by 
the evidence. The general sense since iGth c. is 
‘ blunt,’ 'not sharp or ready’ in feeling, courage, 
discernment, manner, action, etc. (Connexion 
with OE. btdal miserable, wretched, is not justi¬ 
fied : still less with bleat/ soft, weak, timid. These 
words gave hide, bhthe, in ME.)] 

+ 1 . Pale, ghastly. (In OE. In the second 
quotation the sense is quite uncertain : cf. sense 3.) 

ciooo in Cod. Vercell. t. (1843) 63 Hungrcs on wenum 
blates beodgaistes. 11450 Henrvson Mor. Pabt. 34 The 
fauour of thy face, For thy defence is foule and disfigurate, 
Brought to the light, biased, blunt, and blate. 
f 2 . Void of feeling, physically insensible, feel¬ 
ingless. (Perhaps, like a dead body). Obs. 

Douclas ZEneis 1. viii. 129 The Phemtianis nane sa 
blait orcistis hes. a 1548 Thrie Priests Pebtis in Pinkerton 
(1792)1. 29 (JamA In sa far as the saull is forthy Far 
worthier than the blait body. 

t 3 . Void of spirits, abashed, having the courage 
blunted or daunted, spiritless, timid. Obs. 

*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 .632 Als blait and basil as ane 
scheip. Ibid. 639 So blunt, so blait, berand himself so law. 
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BLAZE. 


BLATE. 

/x 1560 Rolla.nd Crt. Venus Prol. 55 Soft, bluil, ami blunts 
of curagon. 

4 . Not ‘sharp' in discernment, stupid. 

1 1513 see B lately.] 1581 N. Bvrne Disput. 96 b (Jam.) 
As the Italianis had bene sa blait, that thay culd nocht 
discerne betuix ane man and ane woman. i8ti Statist. 
Acc. Naim <y Moray ( Jam.) Blate, easily deceived, 
f 5 . Blunt in manner, curt. Obs . 

1663 in Spalding Trottb. Chas.I. (1792) I. 143(Jam.) They 
got a bleat answer, and so tint their travel. 

Q. Bashful, backward, es/>. from natural diffi¬ 
dence or awkwardness; slow to come forward or 
assert oneself; diffident, sheepish, shamefaced. 

e 1600 Rob . //£?<*/(Ritson) 1. iii. 40 If they have supl e'er 
I come in, I will look wondrous blate. 1674 Ray X. C. 
Wds. Coll., A toom purse makes a bleit Merchant. Scot. 
Prcv. 1725 Ramsav Gent . Staph. 1. i, lie nae blate, Push 
bauldly on and win the day. 1787 Burns Ep. Mrs. Scott 
1 When I was beardless, young, and blate. 1808 Cunibr. 
Ballads xxix. 67 I' God’s neame step forret; nay, dunnet 
be blcate, 1823 Scorr Quentin D. 11 . xiv. You are not 
blate—you will never lose fair lady for faint heart. 1865 
Cornh. Mag. Mar. 328 He's 1 no blate,' as they u>ed to say 
in Scotland, and made himself quite at home to-night. 

+ 7 . Of a fight, a market: Dull, slow. Obs. 

1597 -*6oS Montgomerie Foetus (1821) 46 But 5k his batill 
will be blate, Gif he our fores refuse. 1768 Ross l{denot e 
55 (Jam.) Gang hame again? Na, na, That were my hogs 
to a blate fair to ca'. 

Hence B lately adv., Bla tenesa. 
i 5*3 Douglas sEncis Prol. 251 The last sax buikis of 
Virgill.. Caxtoun sa blait lie lettis ourslip. 1823 Galt 
Entail 111 . iii. 41 It will be ill put-on blateness, 

Blate (bl^t), v. rare. [A late word, perhaps 
arising out of Bleat (sense 2 b), influenced by 
Blatant. Meat was formerly pronounced (bUt), 
as in great.*] 

brans. and fair. To babble, prate, give mouth 
(about), talk blatantly. 

1666 Pepvs Diary ( 1879) IV. 46 He blates to me what has 
passed between other people and him. 1878 Gilder, Fact 
<y Master 38 They peddle their petty schemes, and blate 
and babble and groan. 

Blate, var. of Bleat, cry like a sheep. 
tBla terate, v. Obs.-<\ [f. F. blateral- ppl. 
stem of blaterdre to babhle : cf. F. blaterer and 
Blatter.] ‘To babble or talk vainly.’ Bullokar 
1676. 

Blateration (blarterJi-Jon). Also blatt*. [ad. 
late L. blaterdlion-em , n. of action f. blaterdre : 
see prec. Cf. Blatter v.] Babbling chatter. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Blateration , vain-b.vbling, flatter 
ing in speech. 1864 R. Burton Dahome II. 260 Herakk 
proclaimed the royal titles with normal blateration. 

tBlaterOO’n. Obs. Also blatt-. [ad. L. bta- 
tero, -one hi babbler, f. blaterdre .] A babbler. 
e 1645 Howell Lett. \ 1650) II. j 17 I hate such blateroons. 
1656 Blount Glossogr ., Flat cron, or Blatteroon , a babler, 
an idle-headed fellow. 

fBlathe, v. Obs. rare~ L . ? To cry out. 

1640 J. Gowf.r Ovid's Fcst.xt. 127 The poore young child 
for help and soccour blathed. 

Bla'ther, v. To talk voluble nonsense: see 
Blether. 

Blather, variant of Bladder. 
Bla’therskite. A blustering, talkative fellow 
((/. S. colloq .) : see Bletherskate. 

Bla'thery, sb. and a . Se. Also bladarie, 
bladdrie, bladry, blaidry, blaithrie. [Etymo¬ 
logical form and history uncertain: perh. a deri¬ 
vative of Bladder, and more properly spelt blad¬ 
dery. It has with less likelihood been referred to 
Blether to speak nonsense.] 

A. sb. Something unsubstantial, hollow, or de¬ 
ceptive; flummery; phlegm from the hronchial 
tubes, 

1501 R. Bruce Serin. (Jam.) The inward heart is full of 
hladarie, quhilk bladarie shal .. multiply thy torments. 
a 1605 Montcomerie Poems { 1821) 75 This barme & blaidry 
buisls up all my bees. 1703 D. Williamson Sernr. be/. Gen. 
.•/«. 42 It was a fair horse that came into Troy, but there 
was meikle blathery in his Belly which the Trojans saw not. 
1709 M. Bruce Soul Confirm. 23 (Jam.) Nothing., but 
bladdrie instead of wholesome food. 1721 J. Kelly Scot. 
Proverbs 296 Shame fall the gear and the blad'rv o't.’ a 1758 
Ramsay Poems (1800) 1 . Life 44 (Jam.) Frae ilka vice and 
blaidry free. 

B. adj. Unsubstantial, rotten, trashy, 

1708 M. Bruce I.ect. 28 (Jam.; A 4th sort of blathrie ware 
we bring to Christ's grave, is a number of ill-guided com¬ 
plaints. (1863 Atkinson Dauby Provinc., Btaddry , muddy, 
dirty. 1875 Robinson Whitby Gloss. \ 1 £. D. S.), Blathery 
.It's blathery walking/] 

II Bla-tta. [L.] Also anglicized in 7 blat. 

1 . By Roman writers and their translators ap- 
lied lo various insects shunning the light: a 
ind of moth, mite, or beetle. Vaguely and 
empirically used by 17th c. writers, but at length 
specialized as the generic name of the Cockroach. 

1601 Holland Pliny* II. 170 Two or three of these flies 
called Blatta: sodden in oife, make a soueraigne medicine 
lo cure the eares. 1658 Rowland Monjffd's Thcat. Ins. 
99$ There are three sorts of Blatta:; the soft Moth, the 
mill Moth, and the unsavoury or stinking Moth. Ibid. The 
worms of the belly some call Blatta:. Cardanus in one 
place calleth the worms that breed in meal or bran, Blattx. 
-.The Blatta is an Insect flying in the night, like to a 


Beetle, but wauled) the sheath wings. 1796 Stromas 
Surinam (1813) It. xxiii. 179 Destroyed by the blata or 
cockroaches. 1816 Kirov & Sr. Entomol. t 18431 I- 222 The 
all devouring Blatta or cockroach. 1830 Lvell I'rinc. Geot. 
(1832) II. 148 The devastation of the ants and blattx. 

2 . Purple; purple silk. 

1658 Rowland Monjffct's 7 'heat. Ins. 999 Much variety of 
opinion there is..of the colour of the Blat Moth, or the 
Blaltean colour. For if these Insects., are the Blatta: 
trulyso tailed, why should not the black be the Blat colour, 
rather than red purple colours? 1876 Rock Text. Eabr. v. 
39 The costly purple-dyed silks called ‘ blatta.’ 

t Bla'ttean, a. Obs. [f. L. blade-its purple 
+ -an.] Purple. 

*658 Rowland Monffet's /'heat. Ins. 998 The Blattcan 
colour is died with worms which come out of the grain of 
Cockle, out of whose bloud is produced a., colour, not 
black, as some think, but a bright purple or scarlet. 

Blatter bla-taj), v. Also 0-7 blotter. [In 
sense r, ad. L. blaterdre to talk idly, babble, prate, 
perhaps partly tinough F. blaterer. But the u>o 
of the word is probably largely influenced by its 
phonetic suggestive ness of forcible ami repealed 
noise : cf. battery dialler, clatter\ patter , ami bl- 
words expressing impetus, like b/070, blush, blast.] 

1 . fair. To speak or prate volubly. (Also w ith it.) 

« *555 Latimer Serin, «y Rom. 1845 358 Procuring also 

certain preachers to blatter against me. 1579 Fulke lies- 
ht/ts' Far/. 224 Boyesandgirks can blatter iiagaiust Christo 
presence in the sacrament. 1603 Holland Pint arch's Mor. 
>93 If peradveuture it J the tongue).. will blatter out and 
not tarric within, we might bite it. 1656 Cromwell Lett. 
Sf Sp. tCarl.) Sp. 17 Sept., ti is to he clamoured at, and 
blottered at. 1865 Pusev Emu. 375 They blatter . . that 
the Church forms new dogmas at will, 
b. Irans. Often with out, abroad. 

1556 Am-. Parker Psalter xciv. 294 They blatter out 
cuen what they list. 1590 L\ S. Right Retig. 16 Hoe blot- 
tereth out his owne traditions. 1615 CiiAi'MAN Odyss. Kp. 
Ded. 51 What the bra/en head Blatters abroad. 1645 G. 
Daniel Poems Wks. II. 101 Noe matter tho* Ignorance 
blatter Follie. 1705 IIickeringill Priest.Cr. n. ii. 21 Be noi 
rash with thy Mouth, to blatter out any thing before God. 

2 . fair. Tohurryorrush with clattering noise. (AV.) 

1790 A. Wilson To W.Mitchell Poet. Wks. -1846*113 Down 
the brae, It blattert wi* a blush I* the burn that day. 1840 
IIogg Tates <y Sh. Vt 53 Maxwell’s feet blattered down the 
lowest stair. 1862 J. Brown I!or# Snbsce. Ser. in. (1882 
202 The snow blattered in his face. 

Blatter bhvtaP, sb. Sc. [f. prec.] A volley 
of clattering words, or sound of rapid motion. 

1816 Scott Antiq. ix, ' Got cam sic a blatter o' Latin about 
his lugs, that poor Rab Tull.. was clean overwhelmed.' 
1865 Livingstone Zambesi \. 211 Hundreds of turtle dove- 
rise, with great blatter of wing. 

Blatteration, variant of Blateration. 
Blatterer (blje-taroj). [f. Blatter v. + -ek k] 
A voluble prater or babhler ; a blusterer. 

1627 Sclatkr Expos, i Thcss. (1632) 206 Blattercre amt 
bablers in prayer they would make us. 1867 X. 1 '. Nation 
3 Jan. 2/2 All the famous blatterers and swindlers. 

Blattering, vbl. sb. [f. as. ] rec. + -1 no 1 .] 

1613 R. C, Table Atph. (ed. 3 , Blattering , vaiue babling. 

Blattering (bla."tarijj\ ppl. a. Sc. [f. as prec. 
+ -JNG-.] That blatters. 

1721 Ramsay Pod. IVhs. (18481 111 . 72 The blalran hail¬ 
stones. — LyricP., Ode/r. Hor The blattering winds dare 
nae mair move. 

Blatteroon, variant of Blatekgon. Obs. 

Blau, ohs. form of Blow. 

Blaud, variant of Bead. Sc. 

Blaunc, Blaunch^e, -er, Blaundish, etc., 
ohs. ff. Blank, Blanch, -er, Blandish, etc. 
Blaunchmer,blaundemcre: see Blaunner. 
t Blau'ndrell. Obs. Forms: 5 blawnd(e - 
relle, blaunderel(le, 6 blaundrelle, (brandrel), 
7 blaundrell. [a. OF. blandttrel the apple now 
called ‘calville blanc.’] A kind of white apple, 
formerly in much repute. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan\ 38 Blawndrelle, frutc [v.r. klaun- 
derelj, melon is. a 1483 Lib. Nig. Edsv. IV in Ho us eh. Ord. 
(1790)82 Ponrveyours of blaunderelles, pepyns, and all other 
fruytes. 1494 Fauvan Chron. vii. 605 Quynces, blaunder- 
cllj*s, peches, and other fruytes. x6n Cotgk., Blandurcau , 
the white apple, called in some part of England a blaundrell. 

t Blau'ndsore. Obs. A dish in cookery. Cf. 
Warner Antiq. Gulin. (1790) 55. 

Gregory's Citron. 170 The tliyrde course of thy* 
ryalle feste .. Quynsys in composte. Blaundsore. c 1631 
Pum. Tottenham 268 in E. P. P (Hazl.) 111 . 95 Bell 
clapurs in biawndisarc, With a nobull cury- 
t Blau'nner. Obs. Forms: 4blaunner,-ior, 
5 blauner ; also 5 blaundemere, blaunehmer. 
[app. blattn{n)er was the same as blaundemere, 
which in its turn suggests a Fr. * blanc de mer 
‘ sea white,’ though the application of the name 
seems to be lost.] A species of (? white) fur used 
to line hoods, etc. 

c * 33 ° Syr Degarri 701 (Halliw.) He ware a cyrcote that 
was grene; With blaunehmer it was furred, I wene. c. 1340 
Gait*, ff Gr. /Cut. 15c A mere mantile abof.. With bly^e 
blaunner ful bry}t, & his hod bo^e. 1460 Lybeaus Disc, 
nj in Ritson Metr. Rom. 11 . 6 Sche was clodeth in ' 1 ‘ars, 
Rownie and nodyng skare, Pelured wyth blauner. Ibid. 
128 in Furniv. Percy Fob IL420 tMStz.' Cladd all in greene 
and (furred with bfaundemere. 

Blaunsher, obs. form of Blancher. 

II Blauwbok (blairbpk). [Du. blaauiobok , f. 


hi an mo IjIuc + bek buck, hc-goat.] A name given 
by the Dutch settlers to a large Antelope (fi. 
leucophtra) in South Africa, on account of the 
effect produced by its black hide -howing through 
its ashy-grey hair. 

1786 tr. Sparrman's Voy. II. 219 The blaauw-bok is also 
one of the large species of gaze!. 1832 Penny Cyd. 11 . 88/t 
The Blauwbok .. is six feet in length. 

+ Bla’ver, v. Obs. rare. A variant of Blabrek. 

1461 Paston Lett. 402 II. 23 He and hys wyfe and other 
have blaveryd here of my kynred. 

Blaw, north, and Sc. form of Blow. 

Blawnche, blawnsher, obs. ff. Blanch, -er. 

Bla'wort. Sc. [f. bta, Blae + 700 /1 herb, plant.] 
The name in Scotland of two plants: the 1 larebell 
{Campanula rolttnJijolhO, and the Corn Blue¬ 
bottle {Cento urea Cyan us . Cf. Blew art. 

1728 Ramsav Poet. Whs. *1848) Ilf. 137 Of colour like a 
blawart blue, a 1774 Fergusson /Wins ■ 18451 35 Kvi a-, 
blue’s a blawort Wi’ .straiks. 1824 S^oi r St. Renan's II. 
165 1 Jam.* His poor wizened houghs as blue as a blawart. 

Blay, variant of Blka v. to bleat. 

Blay, bley blJt). Also 7 rare blea. [OK. 
bloge wk. fem. is cogn. w. Ger. bid h)e, MDu. 
b/eie, mod.Du. b/ci :-6'( cut. -blaijcn. Franck 
thinks it may be tlerived from the same root as 
tier, blei lead, and OF. blco, Bi.ee, complexion.] 
The name of a small fish, the bleak. 

uiooo -Kli ric Gloss, in Wr.AVuIckcr l W. i A Gobio, bl.t^c 
1611 Coigr., Able, a blay, or bleake, lisli. 1720 Stoic's Sun’. 
ed. Strypc 1754' II. v. xxvij. 479 2 Xo >uch person shall 
within the said bounds or limits fleel with any Blay net. 
1787 Best Angling ed. 2*4 Alburnus, the Bleak or Bley. 
1822 Im ison AY. »y .1 rt 11 . 336 The blay, or bleak fish which 
is very common in the rivers near London. 1849 A idonia 
Sore. II. 47 We have taken bley : the nets are all loaded. 

Blay, -berry, dial, variant of Blae, -berry. 

Blay'ing, bleying, vbl.sb. [Sec Blea.] The 
bleating of Iambs or kids ; erving of children. 

tBlayk(e, a. Obs. Also 3-4 bleik e. ^ bleyke. 
[MK. bleik. a. (>X. b/eikr shilling, |>ale, cogn. 
w. OF. bide, OS. bice MDu. Idea, Du. block , 
OllO. blei A (M 11 G. and mod.G. blcich OTcut. 
*blaiko-z, f. the stem of blikan, pa. t. b'aik, to shine. 
Cf. the synonyms Blake, Bleak, Bloke.] 

a. Bale. b. Yellow. 

a 1300 Havdok 470 That weren for hunger grene ami 
bleike. a 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 27 Blomez blayke <S; blwe 
& rede. 1440 Promp. Parr. 39 Bk-yke of coloure, pallidas. 
1570 I.lvins Manip. 1 fi VAayke,yl t iuus. 

Blayle, obs. variant of Brail. 

1622 K. H awkins Voy. S . Sea *1847 1 8 11 is styles .. 
predated with martnets blayles and caskettes. 

Blayn e, obs. form of Blain. 

Blaze <blt” f z), sbJ l-’ortns: 1 bloese, 1-7 
blase, 3blass,6-blaze; north, and Sc. 3-6 bles e, 
4 blose, 6 bleis e, bleiss, 7 blcczc. [OF. 
blase, bta'se, wk. fem., chiefly in sense of ‘torch’ 
(OTcut. type *blasbn- s >, is cogn. w. MUG. bias 
neut., a torch, with OHG. btass, mod.G.Mzw ‘pale, 
whitish’ (originally ‘shining’), and with Blaze/A- 
The northern forms with e probably originated in 
a lengthening of the vowel of OF. /Va\>v.] 

f 1 . A torch, firebrand. Obs. 

c 1000 /Elfkic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 126 Lam pas. blast-. 
c 1000 Ags.Gosp. John xviii. 3 ludas. .com ]>yder mid leoht- 
fatum & mid blasuiu. 1160 Hatton G. ibid. Blesen, v.r. 
bleosum. 1512 Douglas sEneis iv. x. 87 "I hefeirfull bratuli- 
and blesis of nait fyre, Reddy to birne thi schippis. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 332 Sa mony bleises into the tyme 
lies brim Of pik and tar. 

2 . A bright glowing flame or lire. In a bta:e 
(on blaze obs.): on fire, in flames. 

1000 Guthlac -Gr.) 648 In b?elbla;saii. c 1205 Lay. 2S59 
In |>ere temple he lette beornen enne blase of fure. a 1300 
Cursor M. 8877 Vtc o Ire it brasl a blese [other MSS. 
blass, blase) pat brent )>am al wit-in a rese. 1377 Lancl. P. 
Ft. B. xvii. 2i2 A torche, The blase herc-of yblowe uui. 
1393 Gowkr Con/. If. 244 They sell ep all on blase. 1513 
Douglas .Ends vi. ix. 129 A fell bleiss of thur.dir. 1612 
T. Taylor Comm. 7 'itus ii. 12 It is as fire in straw, a blase 
and away. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World* 1840) 331 A few 
withered dry sticks, with which they made a blaze. 1857 
Will mott Pleas. Lit. xi. 46 The strongest blaze soon goes 
out when a man always blows and never feeds it. 

b. (slang.) Blazes : pi. referring to the flames 
of hell, used in several forcible expressions, as 
the blazes! Like blazes', furiously, impetuously. 
To (the) blazes', to perdition, ‘to the deuce’; 
used in imprecations. 

1838 Dickens O. Twist 91 What the blazes is in the wind 
now? 1845 Disraeli Sybil (Rtldg. 1 284 She sets her face 
against gals working in mills like Uazcs. 1853 I )k Quincey 
Sp. Nun Wks. 1862 III. 84 The horse .. went like blazes. 

1 0 . A ‘ flash ’ (of lightning', a moment. Obs. 

1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 71 Lightning, that 
beautifies the heaueu for a blaze. 

3 . fig. A sudden kindling up of passion as of 
a fire; a violent outburst. 

[1x1240 Ureisun in Lamb. Horn. 185 Ontcnd me wi[j pc 
blase of pi leitinde loue.] 1593 Siiaks. Rich. II, 11. i. 33 
His rash fierce blaze of Ryot cannot last. 1606 — Tr. <y 
Cr. iv. v. 105 Hector in his blaze of wrath subscribes To 
tender obiects. 1646 Buck Rich. III. t. 15 The Blaze of 
Ambition. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 4 .• m t here is danger 
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lest the blaze of charity .. should die away. 1874 Stough¬ 
ton CA. ofRev. xii. 279 Which fanned the Lower House 
into a blaze of resentment. 

4 . Brilliant light, brightness, brilliancy; a glow 
of bright colour. 

1564 Harrington To Isabella Markham 4 Eyes that 
mock the diamonds blaze. 1586 M. Roydon Elegy 160 in 
Spensers Wks.< 1842) V. 283 The blaze whereof W'hen Mars 
beheld. 1671 Milton Samson 80 O dark, dark,dark, amid 
the blaze of noon. 1801 Southey Thalaba x. xiv, The rich 
geranium’s scarlet blaze. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 . 
587 The theatres were .. one blaze of orange ribands. 

O. Jig. a. = Blazing Star 2, cynosure. 

1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 102 Thy beautie hath made 
thee the blaze of Italy. 

b. Glory, splendour, brilliant display. 

1579 Lyly Euphues 180 ‘Beauty, where is thy blaze?’ 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 369 r S A most glorious Blaze of 
Poetical Images. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xcviii, Sadness 
llings Her shadow on the blaze of kings. 1875 Iowktt 
Pla’o icd. 2) 11 . 169 Enveloping in a blaze of jests tne most 
serious matters. 

c. Clear or full light, as of noon. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811 1 . i. 3 Now to your re- 
gret, pushed into blaze, as 1 may say. 1869 Lecky Eurof>. 
Mor. 1 1 . i. 64 The blaze of publicity. 1879 Farrar St. 
Paul 1833) 150 In the full blaze of contemporary knowledge. 

6. Comb., as blaze-trailing. 

1809 J. Barlow Columb. vii. 231 Blaze-trailing fuses vault 
the night's dim round. 

Blaze vblt'i'z), sb . 2 [Appears first in 17th c.; 
no corresponding form occurs in OE. or ME. 
But clearly identical with 0 'S. blest ‘white star on a 
horse’s forehead,’ MDu. blesse, Du. bits, mod.G. 
blasse , blesse, all in same sense, from stem bias-, 
blaz- shining, white: cf. Oil G. blass whitish, MHO. 
bias bald, mod.G. blasz pale. It is possible that 
the ON. word was adopted in north, dial., and 
thence passed at a later date into general use ; 
but the Du. or LG. form may also have been 
introduced as a technical term £ri6oo. 

(In either case the spelling has to be explained : the 
regular repr. of ON. blesi would have been blese, bleeze ; if 
this occurred in north dial., it would be identical with the 
northern form of Blaze ', and might, like it, be made blaze 
in the literary language ; if adapted from Du. or LG., blaze 
must be a phonetic spelling.)] 

1 . A white spot on the face of a horse or ox. 

1639 De Grey Com pi. Ilorsem . 23 If the bla/c be not loo 

broad. 1650 Fuller Pisguh iv. vii, 128 A black bull, .with 
a fa r square blaze in his forehead. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2030/4 A black Marc about 12 or 13 hands high, having a j 
Blaze in her right Eye. 1858 Hughes Scour. I Chi to Hors- 
17 If it wasn’t for the blaze in her face, and the while feet. 
1884 Black :v. Mag. Aug. 17O/2 Ilerefords with great ‘ blazes’ 
of white on their honest faces. 

2 . transf A white mark made on a tree, generally 
by chipping off a s’icc of bark, lo indicate a path 
or boundary in a forest; also a track indicated by 
a line of such marks. v First in U. S.) 

1737 Wesley Wks.i 1872W. 63 We then found another blaze 
and pursued it. 1813 Mrs. Schim.melpennick tr. C. Lan¬ 
celot’s Toury 1816 I. 123 A little blaze here and there, on 
particular trees, is the only direction. i8zo Southey H'cs- 
ley 1 . 123. 1822 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 243 A blaze 

of white paint upon a certain elite of the trees marked out 
by the forester as ripe for the axe. 1830 Galt Latcrie T. 
viii. iii. (1349- 365 We had come to the sixth mile blaize, a 
boundary mark on a pine. 1885 Pall MaltG. 7 May 4/2 
Tracked by the land surveyor’s blazes on the huge trunks. 

Blaze v bl^z), v. x Forms: 3 blas-ie(n, 4-5 
blas-sn, 5 -yn, 4-6 blase, 5-7 blaise, -ze, 6- 
blazs; Sc. $-6 blese, 6-7 bleise, 8- bleeze. 
Pa. t. and /pie. blazed, [f. Blaze sb . 1 : no cor- 
resp. vb. in OE., or in any other Teut. lang.] 

1 . intr. To bum with a bright fervent flame. 
Often with away , forth , out. To blaze up : to 
burst or flash into a blaze. 

a 1225 After. R. 206 A 1 pet husblasie uor 5 er me lest wenc. 
1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xx. 185 A kyx ober a candele pat 
cauht hah fuyr, and blase]?. 1393 Gower Con/. 1 . Z58 The 
sparke .. blaseth out on every side. 1513 Douglas sEnets 
xu. iv. 30 The altar blesand of hayt fyre. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 36 Blase, efflammare. 1718 Pope Iliad it. 369 We 
raised O ir verdant altars, and the victims blazed. 1790 
Burns Tam O’SAant., Fast by an ingle bleezing finely. 
1813 Scott A "okeby 11. xx, When that spark blazed forth to 
flame. i 85 o Tyndall Glac. i.J 16. 106 In one of these 
[clefts] a pine-fire was soon blazing briskly. 

b. transf. Said of the place lighted by the blaze. 
1876 Green Short His*, vii. § 6 (1882) 408 The streets of 
London blazed with bonfires. 

2 . trans. To cause to blaze, to give to the flames. 
rare. To blaze up : to set a-blazc. 

<r 1485 Dtgby Myst. (1882) tn. 745 They be blasyd both body 
and hals. c 1525 Skelton Repiye. 294 Doutlesse ye shall 
be biased And be brent at a stake. 1865 Sat. Rrr. x6 Dec. 
754 If some new Guy Faux were to succeed in blazing up 
the Houses of Lords and Commons. 

3 . intr. To burn with the fervour of devotion, 
excitement, or passion : said of persons and their 
feelings. To blaze up : to 1 fire up’ in wrath. 

a 1225 Ancr, R. 426 Luue is Jesu Cristes fur \>et he wule 
bet blasie in vre heorte. 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xx. 188 Til 
pe holy gost by-gynne to glowen and blase. 1593 Shaks. 
Hen. VI, v. iv. 71, I need not adde more fuell to your fire, 
or well I wot, ye blaze to buroe them out. 1841 D’Israp.li 
Amen. Lit. (1867) 306 His anger too easily blazed forth. 
1878 Seeley Stein. III. 528 Si ein .. blazed up, and there 
was an exchange of hot words. 


4 . To blaze out Grans.) : to cause to flare away, 
to exhaust in a blaze of passion or excess ( arch .); 
{intr.) to go out with a flare, subside from its blaze. 

1779 Johnson Rochester , L. P. (1816) 179 He .. blazed out 
his youth and his health in lavish voluptuousoess. 1824 
Dibdin Libr. Comp. 718 He blazed out his life. 1884 IP Pool. 
Daily Post 27 June 5 The temporary excitement.. had 
blazed out, and numbers were leaving the House. 

5 . intr. 'lo shine like flame or fire; to shine 
brightly, glitter, be resplendent. Also with forth. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 243 Tho J>is barn was ybore 
]>er biased a sterre. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xvi. iv. 
<*495) 553 B * s kyndly that shynynge of metall blase the 
more yf they be shynyd wyth other lyght. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 1. 14 Eyes That sparkling blaz’d. 1718 Pope Iliad 
11. 527 The dreadful aegis .. Blazed on her arm. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. tx, But Half-men, in whom that 
divine handwriting has never blazed forth. 1835 Lytton 
Rienzi ix. i. 371 Robed in scarlet that literally blazed with 
gold. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Mile xxi. 608 The sun blaz¬ 
ing over head. 

b. trans. with cognate object. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 65 The Father .. on the Son Blaz'd 
forth unclonded Deitie. 1697 Congreve Mourn. Bride 1. 
iii, All conspired to blaze promiscuous light. 

6. intr. To shine or be conspicuous with brilliancy 
of character, splendour of position or talents, 
grandeur, renown. Also with out. 

1387 Trevisa I/igden Rolls Ser. I. 5 Blasej> and schineb 
clcrliche be rule of bewes. 1639 Fuller Holy Warn. 
xxx. (1840) 89 The less his fame blazed, the more his devotion 
burned. 1756 Burke Subl. $ B. Wks. I. 170 In this de¬ 
scription. .the terrible and sublime blaze out together. 1859 
Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. 1 . i. 20 Tu blaze out into y suc¬ 
cessful marriage. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I. 111. iv. 13S 
Cardinal Albert Kur-Mainz.. blazes widely abroad, in the 
busy reign of Karl V*. 

f 7 . trans. ?To dazzle or daze with light; fig. 
to blind. Obs. 

c 1450 H rnryson Moral Fables 34 The fauour of thy face, 
For thy defence is foule and disfigurate, Brought to the 
light, biased, blunt and blate. 1570 Pi/hthy .Vote Papists 
Collier' 15 As thogh Ye would the People blase, And make 
them think 1 did not wel: this said he without maze. 

8. intr. To blaze away: to fire continuously with 
guns or artillery; fig. to work at anything with 
enthusiastic vigour {colloqP. Cf. fire away. 

1826 Sheruianiana 331 Sheridan blazed away, right and 
left. 1843 Dickens in Life 141 I went at it again, and .. 
blazed away till 9 last night. 1857 Limngstone vii. 140 
We .. blazed away at the Hons. 

Blaze bV'z),z'. 2 Forms: 4-5blasen, 5 blasin, 
-yn, 6-7 blase, 6- blaze. Pa.t. and pple. blazed 
( pa. pple. once in 6 blasen ; cf. Ger. geblasen, 
Du. geblazen blown). [In sense 1 apparently the 
same word as ON. blasa to blow [as the wind, 
with the mouth, bellows, a trumpet , OIIG. blasan 
(MHG. and mod.G. blasen ', MDu. and Du. b/dzen , 
Goth. -blesan (in uf-blesan to blow tip, puff up) 
OTeut. * bids-an, i. root (Aryan *bhle-, L. 

fid-re: see Blow) with suffixal -s- perhaps from 
the present stem 1 taken into the root. The verb 
( *b/£s-an) was not preserved in OE., where it 
was represented only by the derivative sb. bl:h-t, 
Blast ‘blowing. 1 The ME. vb. was prob. a. ON. 
bids a unless direct connexion with LG. or Du. 
bid sen, bldzen , can be traced'. Its later history is 
confused with that of Blazon, evidently through 
associating the infinitive blas-en with the pre¬ 
existing sb. blason, Blazon ‘ shield, heraldic 
shield. 1 The proper senses of blaze and blazon , 
acted and reacted upon each other in the 16th c.: 
see senses 3-6, and Blazon v. 4-6. In later uses 
of sense 2, there may also be often traced an 
association with Blaze za 1 , as if to ‘blaze ahroad, 1 
were to ‘ expose to the full hlaze of publicity. 1 ] 

+ 1 . To blow (c.g. with a musical instrument); 
to puff. Also with out. Obs. 

C1384 Chaucer II. Fame (1866) With his blake clarioun 
He gan to blasen \v.r. -yn, -in] out a souu As lowde as 
beloweth wyndc in helle. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 78 
They (beer and wulfl conne wel huylen and blasen, stele 
and robbe. 1535 [cf. Blazing ppl. 

2 . trans. To proclaim (as with a trumpet), to 
publish, divulge, make known. 

ri 4 $o [see Blazer -,1 1541 Basses Wks. 11573> 198 Then 
were you firbt of all, assoyled of your allegyance, and that 
absolncion was blasen and blowcn, preached, and taughl, 
throughout all the world. 15^8 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Pref. n In blasyng the Antichristian decrees. 1580 Sidney 
Arccutia 11. 227 What ayles this ardour To blase my onely 
secrets? 1588 Greenk Pamlosto (1843) 14 This proclamation 
being once biased through the country. 1613 Heywood 
Sitv. Age in. i. Wks. 1874 III. no Through all our Ebbes 
and Tides my Trump hath blazed her. 1753 Foote Eng. 
in Paris if. (1763) 26 The Secret might soon be blaz'd. 
1823 Scott Peverit (1865)37 What I nave to tell you is 
widely blazed. 1859 Tesnvso.n* Vivien 593. 

b. with abroad {forth,about). The prevalent use. 
155a H uloet, Blase abrode, publico. \$64Brief E.ram. "“iij, 
Rather to be lamented, .then to be biased abrode in wordes. 
1601 Shaks. 7 ut . C 11. ii. 31 The Heauens themsclues blaze 
forth the death of Princes. 1611 Birle Mark i. 45 He went 
out, and beganne to publish it much, and to blase abroad 
the matter. 1622 Wither in Farr’s S. P. (1848) 220 I know 
..his worth To be the same which I have blazed fonh. 
1791 Boswell Johnson CbSi6> II. 31 6 note, Fearing . . that 


t should blaze it abroad in his lifetime. 1824 W. Irving 
T. Trav. 1 . 335 The affair was blazed about next morning, 
fc. with clause : To spread the report that. Obs. 
*553-87 Foxe ei. 4- M. (1684) II. 47/t They falsely accuse 
him, which blaze, that he began with plausible matter. 1378 
T. N. tr. Conq. IV. India 00 Fame flew abroade, blazing 
that Mutezuma feared the Christians, 

+ d. To decry, defame, hold up to infamy. Obs. 
1580 North Plutarch (1676) 6 Minos was alwayes blzxed 
and disgraced throughout all the Theaters of Athens. 

+ 3 . To describe heraldically, to Blazon. Obs. 

c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 38 Blasyn or dyscry zrmys, describo. 
1530 Palsgk. 456 He can blase armes as well as any 
hcrault. 1572 Bossewell Artnorie 11. 24 His Armes are 
thus to be olazed .. He beareth a Shielde Argcnte, etc, 
1605 Vf.sstegas Dec. Intetl. %\<i6z8) izo Our mixed manner 
of biasing armes in broken French and English put to¬ 
gether. a 1628 F. Greville Sidney (1652) 44 What Herald 
[can] blaze their Arms without a blemish ? 

+ b. absol. Obs. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 163 Able to blaze bv all those 
waies ., whereby Armes were cuer blazoned. 

t c. {fig-) To blaze one s arms , was used in sense 2 
— to publish, celebrate, describe. Obs . 

*573 G. Harvey Lettcr-bk. { 1884) 17 A veri frend .. hath 
dun mi arrand and blasd mi arms abrode. 1579 To.msos 
Cab in's Serin. Tim. 735/2 Let their armes bee biased, that 
eucry man may detest them. 

4 . With mixture of senses 1 and 3. 
fa. To describe, set forth with eclat, celebrate. 
(*553 Douglas sEneis xm. Prol. 165 And forthirmore, to 
bhsin {MSS. nad blason] this new day, Quhay mieht di- 
scryue the birdis blisful bay ?1 1566 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. 
yexvell iii. 131 Haue you., biased out the Apostle of that 
people, with these Charitable Titles: Hypocrite, etc.? 1574 
tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 15 This title agreeth to god only, 
according as he btazeth himselfe by it saying: 1 am God 
almighty, a 1635 Corbet Poems (18*37)65 He .. that would 
write And blaze thee thoroughly, may at once say all, Here 
lies the anchor our admiral. 

t b. To describe pictorially. depict, portray. Obs. 
1579 E. K. in Spenser*s She/h. Cat. Ep. Ded. § 1 They 
use to blaze and portraict .. the .. lineaments. 1642 R. 
Carpenter E.xper. vi. viL 169 In blazing the Transfigur¬ 
ation of Christ, they put it off without any blazing figure, 
without a transfiguration of words, 
f 5 . To paint or adorn with armorial bearings 
or heraldic devices: to Blazon. Obs. 

1620 Unton Inv. 18 One hanginge table blazed w ,h armes. 
t B. To emblazon, poet. rare, (in quot.^/?/.) 

1813 Scott Rokeby jv. xvi, High was Redmonds youthful 
name Blazed in the roll of martial fame. 

Blaze, t/.d [f. Blaze sb . 2 J trans. To mark 
Irees) with white by chipping off a piece of bark. 
Also to indicate ‘a spot or path' by such marks. 

1812 J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 24 A path tolerably dis- 
tincl, which we made more so by blazing the trees. I bid. 
Blazing every carrying-place. 1850 Frasers Mag. XLI. 
22 The settlers .. blazed roads through the woods, by chip¬ 
ping the bark off the trees. 1859 Holla.no Gold F. iii. 42 
Plunge into the eternal forest that sleeps in front, and blaze 
the trees. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. II. xiii. 366 
We ‘ blazed ’ very many of the largest with our hatchets. 

Blazed,///• a. 1 rare. [f. Blaze vd] Set in 
flames ; fig. inflamed. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Croat, xi. § 1. 97 Or Oral! 
and Vocall [Organs], bleazed and blazed from the Hell- 
inflamed tongue. 

Blazed, ppl. a* [f. Blaze vi-] Published, 
made famous. 

1590 Spenser Muiopotmos 266 Her blazed fame. 1671 
Milton Samson 528 The sons of Anak, famous now and 
blazed. 

Blazed (bl^izd), ppl. a$ [f. Blaze sbi- and vi*) 

1 . Having a blaze or white mark on the face. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2030/4 A Brown bay Gelding,.blaz’d 

down his Face. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Horse , He is 
prized far That is Cole-black, and blazed with a Star. 

2 . U. S. Of trees : Marked with white by cutting 
off a patch of the bark. Of a path or boundary 
line : Indicated by blazed trees. 

1737 Wesley Wks. (1872) I. 68 Aline of blazed trees, (that 
is, marked by cutting oft part of the bark). i8zz J, Flint 
Lett. Amer. 154 To follow the blazed lines marked out by 

I he surveyor. 1883 Bret Harte Carquittez viii. 176 At 
right angles witli the * blazed * tree. 

Bla’zeless, a. Without blaze or flame. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. VII. 176 A bright but blazeless fire. 

+ BIa*zen, v. Obs. A by-form of Blaze v . 1 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 74 Had not the Repre¬ 
sentation .. prov'd abortive, and expir’d like a blazeniog 
Star. 

Blazer 1 (bl<?hzaj). [f. Blaze P.1+-EK 1 .] 

1 . Anything which blazes or shires; as a comet 
{obs.), or {familiarly) a very bright day. 

1635 Corbet Poems (1807) Thus we leave the blazers 
coming over. 1875 Miss Braddon Hostages Fort. I. iii. 88 
The day .. a blazer, cloudless blue. 

b. A light jacket of bright colour worn at 
cricket or other sports. 

1880 Times 19 June, Men in spotless flannel, and club 
‘hlazers.’ 1885 Durham Unix \ Jrnl. 21 Feb. 91 The latest 
novelty .. for the river is flannels, a blazer, and spats. 

Bla’zer^. Also 4 blasour, 5 -eyr, 5-6 -or. 
[f. Blaze z>.- + -eh L] 

1 . One who proclaims or publishes; a‘trumpeter.’ 
c\^<pTest. Love 1. (1560) 280 b/i Tho loveden blasours, 
tho curreiden glosours, the welcomeden flatterers. 1552 

II uloet, Blaser of bniite or fame. 1617 Hieron Wks, (1620) 11 . 
354 A blazer of that worth & excelk-ncie which is in God. 





BLAZERY. 


BLAZONING. 


<)()<) 


<11618 Raleigh Maxims St. in AQw. *1661) 74 To have 
their blazers abroad to set out their virtues. 

f 2 . A blazoner. Obs. 

i486 Bk. Si, Albans B ivb, The blascyr shall .. blase the 
colow re sentri. 1587 Golding De Mornay iii. (1617) 37 The 
first blazer of their Pedegrccs. 

Bla’zery. [f. Blaze sb.lor vd + -EliY ; cf. finery .] 
Splendour, adornment; jewellery. 

1881 Harper's Mag, Mar. szo/2 Buy .. the biggest dia* 
mono ring., and wear such blazerv wherever you go. 

Blazing (bhri'zig), vbl, sbS Also 5 blasynge. 
[f. Blaze v\ + -ing*.] 

a. A flaming, burning, b. Shining, splendour. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv, 38 Blasynge or flamynge of fyr \ 
Jlammacio. 1563 Homilies 11. Excess . Appar, (1859) 316 
The more thou garnish thy selfe with these outward blazings. 
1639 Fuller Holy Wart. ii. (1840) 2 A fading comet, whose 
blazing portended the ruin of that nation. 1859 G. Wilson 
E. Forbes* iv. 99 No needless blazings uf phosphorus. 

Bla zing, vbl, sb.- [f. Blaze vA + -ing 1.] 

1 . a. Proclaiming or ‘trumpeting/ b. Boasting. 

1563 Homilies n. idolatry ( 1859)237 Blasphemous bold 
biasing of manifest Idolatry- 1589 ^asue A fiat. Absurd. 
7 The blazing of Womens slender praises. 1628 Feltiiam 
Resolves 1. Ixxx. (1647) 248 The blazings of the proud will 
goc out in a stench and smoke. 

12 . = Blazoning. Obs. 

c-1440 Promp. Parv. 38 Blasynge of army*, descripcio. 
i486 Bk. St. AtbanSy Her. A j, Folowyth the Blasyng of all 
tnaner arm vs. 1530 Palsgr. 165 Bla sou, a blasyng or dis. 
cryvyng of ons arnies. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. v 
56 Some painted picture or biasing of arnies. 

Bla zing, vbl. sbA [f. Blazers] The marking 
of trees by chipping olT a patch of the bark. 

1818 Cobbrtt Res id. U. S. (1822) 27? We soon lost all 
appearance of the track .. and of the 4 blazing * of the tree>. 

Bla zing, ///. ad In northern M K. blesand ; 
for other forms see the vb. [f. Blaze vd + -ini; -.] 

1 . Flaming with force. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 3706 Of brennynge fyre a blasyng bronde. 
1513 Douglas sEneis xm. ix. 103 The blesand torchys 
schayn. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 728 Blazing Cressets fed With 
Naphtha and Asphalt us. ^ 1855 .Macaulay Hist. Eng. Ill. 
340 The sight of the blazing dwellings. 
fig. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xxxiii. 299 She .. fixed 
a glance blazing w ith rage and scorn on the driver. 

2 . Shining vehemently ; bright-coloured, glaring. 

*387 Tkevisa Higdon Rolls Ser. VI. 297 Gay blasynge 
dopes. 1425 Ora. Whittington's Alms.ho. in Kntick 
London IV. 354 That theovercloathing. .be dark and brow n 
of colour, and not staring nc blahing. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair i. Horses in blazing harness. 1855 Dickens 
Dorrit i, A blazing sun upon a fierce August day. 

b- /(.'• 

1576 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826^ 134 The fame thereof 
is .. above all other most biasing and glorious. 1596 
Spf.nser F, Q. 1. iv. 8 Her bright blazing bcautie. 

3 . I'enery. Of scent; Very strong; as opposed 
to a cold scent , /'.*». a weak one. 

1875 ‘Stonehenge' Brit . Sports 1. it. i. § 2.142 They, .can 
hunt a cold scent, and yet with a blazing one they run 
breast hi^h. 

Bla zing, ///. a.~ [f. Blaze v + -inc. -.] 
fl. Blowing. Obs. 

*515 Coverdale IV/sdout xvii. 18 Whether it were a 
blasynge w*ynde, or a swete song of y byrdes. 

t b. Boastful (?‘blowing their own trumpet’). 
*533 Tin dale Ansiv. to More's Dial . Wks. Ill. 107 The 
biasing hypocrites. 1549 Coverdale Erasm. Far. 2 Cor. 
xii. i2 Let them never so niuche with their blasyng wordes 
boaste themselves. 

Blazingly (blJi'ziijli', cuiv. [1*. Blazing///. ad . 
F -LY-.J In a blazing manner. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1 J. 434 The interior .. was blazingly 
illuminated. 1874 Masson Three Devils 313 The lesson .. 
may be enforced, less blazingly perhaps, but still clearly. 

Blazing star. 

11 . A comet. Obs. 

1502 Aknolde C/iron. (i8u) 36 This yere .. a biasing 
hlerre. 1587 Fleming Cont. Hotinshed Ill. 344/, In the 
moncth of Maie .. a biasing starre appeared, descending in 
the north-w est, the beard whereof streamed into the south¬ 
east. 1601 Shaks. AHs Welt 1. iii. 91 And wee might haue 
a good woman borne but ore cuerie blazing slarre, or at an 
earthquake, ’twould mend the Lotteric well. 1640 1 Ld. J. 
Diguy Sp. in Ho. Com. 9 Feb. 7 1 looked upon it .. with 
terrour, as uDon a Cotnmel, a biasing starre, 1711 Addi¬ 
son Sped. No. 127 r 5 The same Prognostication as the 
Tail of a Blazing Star. 176a Falconer Ship.vr. m. 563 
Advances to the sun some blazing star. 

2 . fig. The brilliant centre of admiration ; ‘ cyno¬ 
sure,’ ‘star.’ arch. 

1460 Pol. Ret. <y L. Foetus (i$66> 54 Heyle blasyng starre 
w ithow te peere ! 1 beseclic the as tlioti art moder of mercy. 
*559 Mtrr. Mag., Mcnvbray s Ban. xiii, Proud I that would 
alone be blasyng sterre. 1611 Barks ted Hiren (1876) 106 
Her beauty like a blazing starre admired. 1634 S. R. Xob/e 
Soldier 111. i. in Bullen O. Ft. (1882^ 1 . 291 But that I must 
be held Spaines blazing Starre. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi . 
xlviii. She has been the ruling belle—the blazing star—the 
universal toast of the winter. 

13 . = Bla zb sbl- 1. 

| 7°S Loud. Gas. No. 4183/4 A bay Gelding. .3 white Feet, 
a Blazing Star. 

4 . The popular name of three different North 
American plants: A her is farinosa , Chamvdirium 
ltdetoti t and Liatris squarrosa. 

Blazon (blJi'z’n), sb. Forms : 4 ‘blasoun, 
blasen, 4-7 blason, 5 Sc. blasowne, 6- blazon, 
[a. F. blason v found in other Romanic langs., as 


Sp. blason , Pg. brasao, It. blasone , IT. blezo y blizo). 
By Diez and Littre referred to a Teut. word identical 
either with Eng. Blaze sbd Jlamc, with Blaze sb.- 
a conspicuous mark, or with Ger. blasen to blow 
(Blaze v.-, f OI 1 G. bldsd a trumpeter. But the 
original meaning of OF. blason was not, as these 
conjectures assume, 'glory’ or ‘proclamation/ or 
even ‘armorial shield/ but simply ‘shield’ in the 
lileral sense. This is proved by the earliest quota¬ 
tions in Fr. and Eng., and by the derived OF. sense 
of 1 shoulder-blade.’] 

I. Proper senses, 
tl. A shield used in war. Obs. 

C1340 Ga;o. <v Gr.A'nl. 828 His brondo *v his blavztm 
bofc hay token. ?<* 1400 Morte Artk. i860 Masons Mode 
and blankcs they hew cue. <-1425 Wynioi n Cron. vm. 
xxxiii. 21 Willame of Spens percit a Blasowiiv. Ixee also 2.1 

2 . Her. A shield in heraldry; armorial bearings, 
coat of arms; a banner bearing the arms. (The 
first 3 quotations connect this with sense 1. 

. c * 3 2 5 Coer de L. 5727 In his blusoun, verraynieiit, Was 
i-paynted a serpent. <-1350 I Vi//. Pale rue 3572 IVreih in 
his blasoun ' of a brit hewe a wcl huge werwolf* woinlerli 
depeinted. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xm. 179 A fill bolde 

I bacheler * I knewe hyni by his blasen. 

*575 Turuekv. /'entry iii. 7 The amfiour of ihat booke 
which amongst other things gatte this blason to the hounds 
; oTthai Lords kennel. 1605 Camden Rem. 1 1637 1 228 The first 
■ Christians used no other blazon in their shields then the 
name of Christ and a erosse. 1720 Welton Sufi. Sou of God 
1 . vii. i^S ‘l‘o stamp their Kscutcheon with a Blazon of the 
most high Descent to future ages. 1814 Suyrr Ld. of 
Is/es m. xx. With St^ George’s blazon red. 1832 M a< ut.ay 
Armada 20 Slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon 
swells. 

fig. 1601 Shaks. Ttoel. X. i. v. 312 Thy tongue, thy face, 
thy limbes, actions, and spirit, Do giue thee fine-fold blazon. 

b. Sc. L(t~v. The badge of office worn by a 
king’s messenger on his arm. (Jamieson., 

* 77 3 Fkskink lust. Law Scot. iv. iv. $ ^3 1 Jam.i The lib* 1 
w ill be east, if it do iu»t expressly mention that the nie>- 
senger .. displayed his blazon. 

3 . Description or representation, according to 
the rules of Heraldry, of armorial bearings. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry 1. ii. uC6o> 13 Blazon is taken . 
strictly for an explication of Arnies in apt and significant 
terms. 1667 1 £, CiiAMUEHLAYNi: St. Gt. Brit. 1. it. ii. 11743 
53 The blazon of the Arms of Great Britain .. is as follow 
1722 A. Nisei-: r </ it/ei A System of Heraldry .. With the 
'I rue Art of Blazon, according to the most apptoved Heralds 
in Kurope. 1864 Boutei.l Heraldry Hist. 4- Pop. xix. 3c-- 
The earliest blazon of a Royal Banner .. occurs in the Roll 
of Caer lave rock. 

II. The following show more or less influence 
of Blaze vfi 

4 . Iraitsfi. A description or record of any kind ; 
esp. a record of virtues or excellencies. 

*577 Hellow es Cueuara’s Earn. Ep. 60 It doth not scenic 
to me a man may haue better blason in his house, than to 
be, & also descended of, a blond vnspotted. c 1600 Shaks. 
Sonn. evi, In the blazon of sweet beauties best. 1631 B. 
Jonson AVro Inn 1. iii, Fair mien, discourses, civil exer¬ 
cise, And all the blazon of a gentleman. 1748 Thomson 
Cast. Indol. 11. Ixiii, Beyond the blazon of my mortal j>en. 
1854 Patmore Angel in Ho. n. 11. iv, Their many gentle 
virtues miss Proud virluc’s blazon. 

5 . ‘.Show’, divulgation, publication’ Johnson ; 
— Blazing vbl. sb.- j. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. t. v. 21 But this eternall blason must 
not be To eares of flesh and blond, a 1734 North Examcu 
1. ii. P 141 If the facts are not true .. the adverse Party 
soon make a Blazon of them abroad. 

•' ?Cf. pree.quol. Uowxllamlcl ,and Blaze slO 4. 
1857 Sears A than. vi. 56 The prophet could not bear the 
sudden blazon, and fell as one dead beneath the too ardent 
effulgence. 

Blazon ’bl^*zan), v . [f. prec. sb., or directly 

from F. blasonner (similarly f. F. blason' in use 
in 15th c. As shewn under Blaze v that vb. 
w’as in earlier use in this sense; and in the 161I1 c. 
the two words acted and reacted on each other: 
ef. 4-6 below, and senses 3-6 of Blaze v .' 1 Indeed 
so far as the evidence goes, the non-heraldic senses 
are the earlier, though the heraldic use of hlasytt 
(Blaze v.- sense 3) in the Protnp. Parv. makes it 
likely that blazon in sense 1 may go back to ^1500.] 

I. Heraldic, and extensions. 

1 . tra/is. To describe in proper heraldic language. 
Also absol, 

1586 Fernf. Bias. Gentrie 202 If this following be blazoned 
by you. 1610 Guilllm Heraldry 1. i. 5 To blazon is to ex- 
pres.se W'hat the shapes, kinds, and colour of things bom in 
Armes are together with their apt significations. *775 P. 
Wart on Hist. Eng. Poetry 1. 4 55 They pretend to blazon 
the arms painted in the glass windows. 1815 Scribbleontania 
303 In the same book we find the exact arms properly 
blazoned of Semirainis, Queen of Babylon. 

2 . To depict or paint (armorial bearings) accord¬ 
ing to the rules of heraldry’. 

1570 Sempill Ballates (1872) 65 With Gnldis and Rukis, 
blasnit equalhc Is the auld armes of the HumtniltouiiU- 
*593 Eites <y Mon. C/t. Durh. (1842', Having his arnies 
verie exccllentlie hlasoncd in fine coulored glasse. 1864 
Skeat tr. UhlatuCs Poems 381 In colours bright and fair, 
Kadi warrior's name and scutcheon is duly blazoned there. 
*875 h urnivall in Thynne's Anintadv. 98 The arms of the 
Chancellor are blazond at the back of the title. 


b. transfi. and Jig. To paint or depict in colours; 
to illuminate, set off or set out with line colouring. 

1699 Garth D is pc ns. t. 15 She blazons in dread Smiles 
her hideous form. 177a Fletcher Logica Gem-v. 41 The 
: Christian virtues w hich blazon his character. 1812 Byron 
Ck. liar. 1. iii. Nor all that heralds rake from coffined clay 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a crime. 1851 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. II. hi. 1. y. § 5 'Their effect is oftentimes deeper 
when their lines are dim, than when they arc blazoned with 
crimson and pale gold. 1871 R. Plus Catullus Ixiv. 51 A 
broidery, .whose curious art did blazon valour of heroes. 

3 . To inscribe (anything) with arms, paintings, 
names of distinction, set forlh in colouis, or in some 
ornamental way; to adorn ns with blazonry. 

1813 Scot i ( Trierm. 111. xix, A hall, who>e walls >0 wide 
Were blazon'd all w ith feats of pride. 1827 — Surg. Dart. 
i. 24 The door itself was blazoned w ith the name of Gideon 
Grey, M.A. Surgeon, &c. &c. 1862 M rs. Brow mng F, n ,-d 
Recruit viii, And blazon the brass with their names. 1866 
M0H.1.V Dunk Rep. 11. iii. 166 The blood-red flag of the 
* Sacred office blazoned upon either side with the i>oi’- 
traits of Alexander and of Ferdinand. 

b. fig. To adorn or give lustre to (as great 
names fittingly illuminated adorn a genealogical 
roll or record . 

1815 Scribbteomania 130 note. One more individt al shall 
blazon my page. Hid. iu 7 One of the greatest men that 
ever blazoned the annals ot painting. 

II. Related also to Hi .\ze v.- 

4 . 'l o describe fitly, set forth honourably in w ords. 
- Blaze v.- 4. 

1513 Douglas .'Ends t. Prol. 329 By him {lerfitlte blasonis 
he All wirsyhep, manheid and nobilite. 1502 Shaks, Rom. 
V fut. 11. vi. 26 If the measure of thy ioy Be heapt like mine, 
and that thy skill be more To blason it. 1824 Camfih.m 
/hoodrie 90 Glowing pages, blazoning forth 'I he fan- *< d 
image of his leader's worth, 1863 Mrs. ( . fi ikkk .VbiL, 
Char. xv. 384 No herald mote eloquently blazons the kingly 
attributes and virtues. 

5 . 'To publish vauntingly or boaslfully, boast uf. 
(Cf. Blazing vbl. sb.- } f/l. a.- 

*534 To. Beknkus Gold. Itlc. M. Anrel. 151'* Q iij, I wold 
neuer blasen loue w ith my tongue. Ibid. I i w . Vul there w <_ 
blason and boste. 1549 Contpj. .S \ot. llur is timers* 
men that can blason the* veyris in the tatierne. or at the fyir 
syde, am.'ing the vulgar ignorant pepi). 1807 W. Irmv. 
Salmag. 11824' *24 My friend l.auucelul i> iwt a man lo 
blazon any thing. 1812 Southey Essays 1832 I.133. 

3 . To proclaim, make public, ‘uuinpet’; Blaze 
v.- 2. Also with forth y out. Often in a bad sense. 

*577 B \nmi k A no. La l. Hist. \ 1619 215 To be silent, and 
not to blason at all so hniiiGUs an offence. 1591 Srlnsek 
/ eares Muses toa lo hlazou out their blames. x 63 i Bamer 
Apol. Soncouf. Min. 18 To blazon and aggravate our suf¬ 
ferings. 1731 Fielding Mod. Hnsb. iv. i, A < 0111111011 trick 
. .to blazon out the re*putation of w omen whose virtue you 
have destroyed. 1845 Ld. Cammiell Chancellors (1837 II. 
\xxiv. to6 That the Queen’s shame.. might not be blazoned 
on the journals. 1863 Kingi.akl Crimea If. ix. . >4 J 
have it blazoned out to the world, 
b. with com pi. 

a 1619 Fotukkuy Athcont. 1. xiii, § 3 iozj i^S He, whom 
you blazoned to be iminortall. 

Blazoned (bl^i'zand), Jpl. a. [f. prec. 4- -kd 1 .] 

1 . Tainted with a heraldic device. 

1830 Praed Poems 1865) I. 176 Far from me is the gazing 
throng, The blazoned shield, and the nodding plume*. 

2 . transfi. and fig. Conspicuously or brilliantly 
displayed; proclaimed, celebrated, ‘trumpeted.’ 

1762 Falconer Ship.vr. i. 132 Blazon'd glcrics spread 
from zone to zone. 1855 Tennyson Ode Wellington 56 
Bright let it be with his blazon’d deeds. 1870 Disrafm 
Lot hair xxviii. 126 There would be a blazoned paragraph 
in the journals. 

Blazoner ^bl^i-zanai). [f. as prec. + -ek 1 .] 

1 . One who blazons arms ; a herald. 

1586 Fernf Bias. Gentrie Ded., Our new conceited Bla- 
zonners, which haue borrowed opely their lights at the 
lamps of two late English Armorists. 1610 Guillim He¬ 
raldry ii. vi. 62. i6n Cotgr., / ’air .. tile grayish colour 
of some eyes; also, that which our Hlasonncrs call Verry. 
1728 S. Kent Banner Dispt. II. 764 Some Bla/oncrs hold.. 
that then such Bearing is more aptly termed Partedp<> 
Cross. 1815 Encycl. Brit. ted. 5) X. 399 1 There is a sort 
w hich blazuncrs call assumptive arms. 

2 . transfi. One who records or sets forth with 
commendation : one who proclaims or ‘ trumpets.’ 

1603 FlohIo Montaigne 1. xxv. (16321 86 If 1 were a great 
blazoner of mine oume actions. 1796 Burke Let. Xob/e Ld. 
\\ ks. VI1 1 . 37 These historians, recorders, and blazoners of 
virtues and arms. 

Blazoning (blJ«*z 3 niij\ vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ingT] 

1 . The art of describing heraldic devices. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry 1. it. 6 In Blazoning j’ou must vse 
an aduised deliberation before you enter therunto. a 1586 
Campion Hist . Irel. < 1633^ x. 32 11 is skill in bla&oning of 
arnies. 

2 . The painting of heraldic devices; cotter, a 
heraldic device. 

<11649 Drcmm. of Hawth. Consul, to Par/. Wks. (17m 
185 Without the Lar in the blazoning of his arms, 1828 
Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 1 , 321 On the shield of Prince 
Henry .. there is no appearance of any heraldic blazoning. 
185* Miss Yonck Cameos (1877) 11. x.vxi. 327 Subtleties, 
representing Catherine's patron Saint, blazonings, or her 
motto and Henry's, 
b. = * Illuminating.’ 

*^3 Lvtton Last Bar. 1. v. 68 The blazoning of missals. 

3 . The action of proclaiming or publishing. 

*533 Lellenden Ltvy 11, 202 1 he Masoning and predica 










BLAZONING. 


910 


BLEACHED. 


cioun of hL luffing. 1642 R. Carpenter Exper. v. vii. 243 
Be noi so large in the blazoning of your due Obedience. 

Bla’zomng, ppl. a. [f. as prec. +■ -ing-.] 

That paints or describes heraldic devices. 

1864 Burton Scot Abr. II. 814 Man is a blazoning 
animal. 

t Bla-zonize, v. Obs. [see -ize.] To celebrate. 
1614 Sco. Vettns (1876) 22 Whose touc may. .blazonize thy 
wanton sports. 

Blazomnent. [f. as prec. + -ment.] 

1 . Blazoning, setting forth in bright colours. 
x f 8.3 Gd, \Vor<is?s% The..chapel, with its lovely reredos 

and its blazonmcnt of colour. 

2 . The action of proclaiming or publishing. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. v. xxxvi. 332 A blazonmcnt of 
herself as the infelicitous wife who had produced nothing 
but daughters. 

Blazonry (bl^'zanri). [f. as prec. + -ry.] 

1 . The description or depicting of heraldic devices. 
1622 Peacham Compt. Cent/, xv. 116341 158, I purpose not 

heere lo enter into a large field and absolute discourse of 
Blazonry’. 1829 Scott Douonol. iii. 98 Those who practise 
the art of blazonry. 

2 . A heraldic device, or collection of heraldic 
devices ; armorial bearings. 

a 1649 Dkum.m. of Hawtm. Disc, hnpresas Wks. <1711)228 
1 he old improa or arm*, blazonry of the house and family. 
1805 Southey .1 iadot tn 1 V. x, Madoc approach'd, and saw 
the blazonry. 1845 Carlyle Cromwell's Lett. <y Sp. (1873 
1 . 19 The Cromwell blazonry, .has given place to Montague 
blazonry. 

b-A'- 

1850 Blackie ✓Eschylus II. 273 Broidered vestments torn 
m ninny a shred, Griefs blazonry. 1877 1 \Rhar My Youth 
x.vxiv. 342 lo make you . . read on your souls the heraldic 
blazonry of their high origin from God. 

3 . f l g- Display by brilliant colouring, setting 
forth with artistic skill. 

1814 Solhiky Roderick 111. 14 That vision lloated still 
Before his sight with all her blazonry. 1816 J. ^cott l is. 
Dart's ed. 5 173 The blazonry, in stone or canvass, of the 
exploits that have wasted dicir blood and treasure. 1878 
Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P. iii. 19 Xo pageants, no sights, no 
shows, except the eternal blazonry of nature. 

t Blazure. 0Ar. = Blazon sb. 3 , Blazonry. 

*S 2 3 Ld. Berners broiss. I. celxxxi. 421 The blasure of 
his armes was goules, two fesSes sable, n border sable. 

Blazy iblt 7 ‘ zi ,a. [f. Blaze jyM + -y.] Full of 
blaze, blazing. 

1838 P. Parley Tales ab. Christm. xxxii. 293 A great 
blazy fire. 1850 Clough Re mains 1869' I. 167 In the 
grimy or the blazy period, in the imprisonment or dc* 
liverance of the gases. 

Ble, obs. f. Bu:\ sb .; var. Bi.ee, 06 s., colour, etc. 
-ble, a. OF. ~ble L. - bilcm , 110m. - bili-s, suffix 
forming verbal adjs., with the sense ‘given to, 
tending to, like to, fit to, able to’; as in sta-bili- 
* like, lit to stand.* After consonant stems, - ibili -, 
as vend-i-bili-, vine-i-hili -; after stems ending in 
a. ti. 0, //, -abili-, -ibili-, -ibili-, - ofiili *. - /ibili-. as 
honord-bili-, dele-biti-, sepe/i-biti -, nd-lilivolu- 
bi/i -. Some of these L. words lived on into OFr., 
e.g. noble, amable, fleble, me it ble ; later, these .be¬ 
came models for the extensive adoption of others 
from the Latin of literature. Many of both sorts 
were from 12th to 15th c. adopted in Eng. from 
Fr., and here served as models for the direct adop¬ 
tion or formation of others from Latin, a process 
which has gone on to the present day. By far the 
most numerous of the -ble words are those in 
able. In L., - dbili - adjs. arose only from verbs 
in -are ; but. in Fr., all pres, pples. in -anl may 
give rise to an adj. in -able, and as -anl is now 
the universal form of pres, pple., -able is the uni¬ 
versal form of the adj. suffix as a living element; 
'ible being only a fossil survival in words from L. 
like horrible, possible, visible, not directly attached 
to a living Fr. verb. When the verb lives in Fr., 
a modern adj. in -able has always taken the place 
of the earlier -idle form, as in vendable, croyable, 
preferable, for L. vendibill's, credibilis, *preferibiIts. 
But in Kng. there is a prevalent feeling for retaining 
-ible wherever there was or might be a L. •Units ; 
while - able is used for words of distinctly Fr. or 
Eng. origin, as conceivable, movable, speakable. 
Hence, where there is a verb in French and English, 
as well as in I^atin, English usage is distracted bys- 
conflicting and irreconeileable analogies. Thus in 
the compounds of -fer , L . fero, Latin analogy re¬ 
quires preferable, referible (Walker, Rhym . Dull), 
suffer ible ; French example gives preferable, icfcr- 
able ; Fr. and Eng. analogy sufferable (cf. suffer¬ 
ing) ; Eng. analogy (cf. refer-ring) gives referrable 
(Bailey), conferrabte, deferrable ; ‘there is also a 
mongrel spelling referrible, sanctioned by Dr. John- 
son, but defensible on no analogy. So with the 
variant spellings ad mil table, -ible, tractable, con¬ 
tractible, par table, - ible. These discrepancies no 
mere cfymological grounds can settle; though their 
number might be lessened by following French pre¬ 
cedent, and extending -able to all words having a 


I verb (with the same accent } in Eng., th us admit table, 
j cent ractable, corruptable, exhaustable, vendable, etc., 
leaving -ible in credible, intelligible, legible, possible, 
etc. See -able, -ible. The omission or retention 
of a final e mute before -able is also to a certain 
extent optional. In words directly from L. it is 
etymologically absent, as in excusable, declinable ; 
in words from Eng. (beside cases where it must be 
orthographically retained after c, g, as peaceable, 
changeable , chargeable , the latter also in Fr.), there 
is a prevalent feeling for retaining the e in mono¬ 
syllables, as tameable, nameable, saleable , which 
otherwise would have their meaning obscured (e. g. 
tamable, namable, salable). This produces am¬ 
biguity of form in such words as blamable (F. 
blamable,) blamcable, movable, moveable, lovable, 
loveable, sizable, sizeable, etc. As much reason can 
be given and as much authority cited for one spel¬ 
ling as for the other, and until a reform of Kng. 
spelling is made, the double form of these words 
must continue. In words of English formation, a 
final consonant is usually doubled before -able. 
when doubled in the pres, pple., as clubbable , bidd¬ 
able, deferrable . As to the meaning, Balsgrave 
(1530) says (p. 302): 

‘Of every adjectyvc partyriple .. in ant may be formed 
anadjeclyve by chaungynge of ant into able, as of viuant, 
tunable ; hotiorant , honorable ; .. whose signifycacion may 
serve bothe actyvely and passively, as mu able, apte or mete 
or able to chaunge, or. .to be chaunged ; honorable apte or 
mete or able lo honour or. to be honoured. . In this thyng 
the french tonge is inoche more parfyte than our tonge is, 
for where as they may forme of every partyciple in lheir 
tonge an adjectyve endyng in ble, in our tonge we have 
none suche, but must nedes u>e circumlocution by .. apte, 
mete, or able, and our infinityve mode; .save that we have 
admitted as well adjectyves of the frenche tonge endyng in 
able and /ble, as commendable , visible ,’ etc. 

As here stated, adjs. in -bill-, -ble, were originally 
active (and neuter) as well as passive. Many of 
the former exi>t in Eng., e.g. capable, comfortable, 
suitable , agreeable, conformable, companionable , 
durable, equable', but the majority have become 
obsolete or remain only with a passive force, as in 
credible , audible , flexible, which is also the only 
use of -able as a living formative, e.g. bearable, 
eatable, likeable, preferable, insufferable, saleable . 
For exhaustive treatment of these words see F. 
Hall ling. Adjectives in -able; London 1877.) 
Blea (bl/), sb. rare. Also 8 ble e. [Peril, 
from blea, Bi.ak a. in sense of ‘ livid, pale. 1 ] The 
young wood of a tree under the hark ; the albur¬ 
num or white wood. 

17306 Bailfy (.jot.) It le, Rica, Rice fin Chirurgery, the 
inward Bark of a Tree, or that Part of the wood, which was 
last form'd. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Suppt. s.v., While the 
Hea remain* yet soft .. it may maintain a feeble vegetation. 
1830 J. G. .Sirltt Sylva Brit. 20 The blea and the inner 
bark. 

t Blea, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 blay, 7 bley, 
blee ; S-9 Sc. blue. [Prob. imitative of the sound; 
perhaps with associations of bleat, blab, blabber , etc. 
Jamieson compares F. bUler, L. balare \ cf. OSlav. 
blejati to bleat, also Gr. /SAqxdo/teu I bleat, 
bleating, with the same initial sound. Variously 
pronounced in dialects (bl t T , bll*, bl/).] 
intr. To bleat as a lamb or kid ; to cry piteously 
as a child. Hence Blaying, bley'iug vbl. sb. 

1568 Jacob ,y Esau iv. vi. in Hazl. Dodslcy II. 237 Me. 
thinketh I hear a young kid hlea! 1581 Sidney Astr. «y 

Stella ix, Tell her in your piteous blaying Her poor slaves 
unjust decaying. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 242 In their 
sleepe, they sevme to low or blea, and thereupon they be 
called Sea-calues. 1617 F. Mqryson / tin. 111. 1. i. 10 The 
bleying of Sheepe. 1623 J. Taylor (Water P.) Merry IVh. 
(1885) 15 Cocks did crow, and lambs did bleat and blee. 

Blea, -berry, obs. form of Blay, Blae, -berry. 
Bleach (blrtjf), sb Also in 4 bleche. [Sense 
1 is perh. the same as OE. bl&co paleness, f. bide, 
bltW, shining, pale. Sense 3 is directly from the 
vb.: cf. ‘a wash.’] 

+ 1 . Whiteness, paleness. Obs. 
c 1050 Cot/. Cleop. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker Voc. 465 Pallor, 
bkeco. 1400 Pol. Ret. <y Poems (1866) 255 Brest & hert 
was betc to bleche. 

t 2 . A disease of the skin. Cf. OE. blfece leprosy. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 391 A certaine gum that is passing 
good for the bleach, scabs and seals in little children. 

3 . Aii act of bleaching ; as 1 a thorough bleach 
in the sun.* 

4 . Comb. (See Bleach v. i) as bleach-croft, -field , 
-green, - grounds, -works, -yard. Cf. Bleaching. 

1852 Tomlinson Ettcycl. I. 133/2 Across the*bleach croft. 
: 7 S 3 Scots Mag. Sept. 468/2 Indicted for stealing .. some 
stockings from a ‘bleacbfield. 1724 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
114/1 The workmen employed at a neighbouring *bleach- 
^rcen. 1815 Etuycl. Brit. led. 5) III. 678 Who has large 
bleach-grounds at Glasgow. 1818 Corbett Rest'd. U. S. 
(1822) 296 Some oil of vitriol works near to my "bleach, 
works, a 1788 Mrs. Delany Life 4 Corr. (x86i) HI. 515 
This place is..much enriched with "bleach yards, 
t Bleach, sb* Obs. Also [5 blek(e], 5-6 bleche, 


bleeche, bletche. [A derivative of Black, but 
the etymological formation is obscure. ME. bleche 
looks like the southern form of b/ek, bleke in same 
sense, prob. identical with Icel. blek, Sw. bldk. Da. 
blink blacking, ink: see Bleck. But it may go 
back to an OE. bpce or bhvee : see Black. Bleech, 
bleach are later spellings of bleche. But bletche 
implies a ME. blecche, OE. * bisect, parallel to 
Blatch, ME. blacche, OE. Hlsecce, on the OTeut. 
types *blakjo- and *blakkjo- : see Black.] 

1 . Any substance used for blacking; e.g. ink, 
soot, lamp-black, and esp. shoemakers* or curriers’ 
black used for leather. 

[C1440 Prornp . Parv. 39 Bleke, atramentum, c 1483 
Cath. Angl. 34 Blek.) 3x500 in Wr.-Wulcker Voc. 566 
Atramentum , anglice, bleche. 1530 Palscr. 199/1 Bleche 
for souters, attrament. 1576 Baker GcsncPs Jnuelt of 
Health 101 b, Shoemakers yncke or blecche. 1580 Barf.t 
A Izk B 794 Courriors bleach, .atramentum su tori tun. j6ii 
Cotgr., Attrament, inkc; or bleach for Shoomakers. — 
Sttye, soot of a chimney ; any bleach. 

t 2 . Hence, in the old ‘ Compaynys of beestys 
[etc.] 1 the term for, A company of sutors. Obs. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Fvjb, A Bleche of sowteris, a Smere 
of Coryouris, a Clustre of Grapys. 

t Bleach, a. Obs. ALo 4-5 bleche. [ME. 
bleche was prob. the continuation of OE. blvcc, 
variant form of bide shining, white, pale (usually 
explained as OTeut. *blaiki-z and *blaiko-z 
respectively .] 

1 . Pale = Bleak a. 1. 

1340 Aycnb. 53 AI huet J>ou art bleche and lhenc. 1393 
Gowek Con/. II. 210 She is pale and bleche. 

2 . Bleak a. 2. 

1598 Plorto, Piaggioso, medowie. large, bleach, fieldie. 
1655 Fuller Ch.Hist. 1. vi. § 4 A bleach barren place. 

Bleach (bl/"tj), vJ Forms: 1 bleecan, 2 5 
blechcn, 6 bleche, bleache, 8 bleech, 6-bleach. 
See also the (northern) form Bleak. J’a. 1 . and 
pple. bleached (blftjt): in ME. blajle, blap, bleyjl : 
cl. teach, lalei}ht, now taught. [Com. Teut.: 
OE. b/itc(e)au wk. vb. ^OX. bleikja, OHG. bteichen 
OTeut. *blaikjan to bleach, f. *blaiko-z, blaiki-z 
white : sec prec. and Blake <z.] 

1 . (rans. To whiten (linen, etc.) by washing and 
exposure to sunlight, or by chemical processes. 

c 1200 Prat. Coll. Horn. 57 Same bereft clcne cloft to 
watere to blechcn. a 1225 After. R. 324 Wule a weob beon, 
et one cherre, mid one walcrc wcl iblcched. c 1440 Prornp. 
Parv. 39 Blechen clothe [v. r. blekyn], candido. 1588 Shahs. 
L. L. L. v. it. 9x6 When .. Maidens bleach their summer 
smockes. 1632 Massinger City Mad. iv. iv, Some chand¬ 
lers daughters, Bleaching linen in Moorftelds. 1727 Pope, 
etc. Art Sinking 108 Say that his linen was finely spun, 
and bleached on the happy plains. 1832 Babbage Econ. 
Manuf. vi. (cd. 3) 41 Bleaching linen in the open air. 
b. fig. To free from stain, purify, sanctify, rare. 
1868 IJeavysegk Saul 428 She may still live, be bleached 
with pious sighs, And showers of tears. 

2 . gen. To blanch or make white, to deprive of 
colour, esp. by exposure. 

1583 Stanyhurst .-Ends 11. (Arb.) 58 [The adder] hi* 
slougth vneasing, hym self now youthfulye bleacheth. 
1662 Dryden Wild Gall. v. i. (1725) 156 ‘ To have me Face 
bteach'd like a Tiffany with thy Brimstone.' 1791 Burns 
Lament EarlGtencairne ii. His locks were bleached white 
with time. 1810 Scott Lady 0/L. in. v, The bones of men 
..bleached by drifting wind and rain. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. (1872* 1 . v. ix. 179 His old head which seventy-four 
years have bleached. 

b. To make pale with fear, etc. 
c 1760 Smollett Ode lo htdep. 8 Immortal Liberty, whose 
look sublime Hath bleached the tyrant's cheek. 

3 . intr. To become white, whiten ; to become 
pale, pallid, or colourless. 

16x1 Shaks. Win/. T. tv. iii. 5 The white sheetc bleaching 
on the hedge. 1709 Addison Taticr No. 154 r m Virgil.. 
describes some Spirits as bleaching in the Winds. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxi. (1856) 266 To see the faces 
around him bleaching into waxen paleness, c 1865 Letheby 
in Circ. Sc. I. 98/1 Different kinds of wax bleach with dif¬ 
ferent degrees of facility. 1865 Miss Br addon Sir Jasper i. 

1 . 22, Bones of travellers bleaching amongst the yellow sand, 
b .fig. To become free from stain, be purified. 
1799 Southey Wks. Ill. 63 The poor souls that bleach.. 
In that great Purgatory crucible. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. 
xxi. (18651 167 Where does the taint stop? Do you bleach 
in three or four generations? 

t Bleach, vf Obs. [f. Bleacu sb.-, or perhaps 
cogn. with it, and repr. an OE. Hltxcean. Cf. 
Bletch vl) (rans. To blacken, make black. 

1611 Cotgr., PoisU. .smeered, bleached, begrymed with 
soote. — Noireir, to blacke, blacken ; bleach, darken. 

Bleach vA (? misprint) for bea/ch — Belch. 

1557 North Guevara's Dialt Pr.{\^,i) 102 b, To blcache 
and breake wind after his surfette. 

Bleached tblAjt), ppl. a. Also 4-5 blast, 
bleyjt ; see the vb. [f. Bleach v . 1 + -Ei).] 
Whitened (esp. by exposure to light and air), 
blanched; pale. 

^1325 E. li. A Hit. P. A. 212 Her ble more blajt hen 
whallez bon. 1384 Chaucer Fotmcr Age 45 No down of 
fetheres no^no bTechcd sheie Was kyd to hem. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. Dc P. R. xvn. xcvii, Than h e h re d is sodc, bley^l, 
and boukid. a x400 Alexandcr (Slcv.) 54 Asbla^t ere thaire 
wedis As any snyppand snaw. 1601 Weever Mirr. Mart. 
Fjb, Vnto my bleached cindars she might come. 1845 
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Dak WIN I'oy. Nat. iv. (1879*68 Bleached bones of horses. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxix. (1856) 240 The bleached 
faces of my mess-mates, 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 87 
Her little store of bleached linen. 

Bleacher (blrtfej). [f. as prec. + -erK] 

1 . One who bleaches. 

1550 Coverdale Spir. Perte vt. (is 88 > 75 The dier, bleclier, 
or the laundresse. 1703 Van Leuwenhoek in Phil. Trans . 
XXIV. 1526 A Bleecher cast Water with his Scoop. 1850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 382 Wool-combers, 
bleachers, and fullers. 1863 J. Morphy Comm. Gen. i. 26. 

2 . A vessel used in hi caching. 

1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 8x2 Poured into the hi cache rs 
—boxes with perforated bottoms. 

Bleachery (blrtjhri). [f. as prcc. + -kry.] A 
place where bleaching is done. 

1714 Fr. Bfc. Rates ipi No Bleechers shall receive into 
their Bleecheries any Linens which are not so mark’d. 1816 
W. Phillips Mineral. 118231 Prcf. 49 Chloride of lime con¬ 
sumed in the bleacheries of Britain. 

Bleach-ferm, erron. form of blench-farm : sec 
Bb vxcn a. 3. 

Bleaching ^blrtjiijb vbl. sbd [f. Bleach v A] 

1 . The art or process of whitening or cleansing 
hy washing and exposure, or by chemical agents. 

i55» Huloet, Bleachynge, iusolatio. 1598 Shahs. Merry 
IF. iv.it. 126 Behold what honest cloathcs you send forth to 
bleaching. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 109 It is this oxygen 
. .which is the really active agent in bleaching. 

t 2 . A bleachery, Obs. 

1677 Varranton Engl. Impreau 135 There are..by the 
River Avon side, convenient places to make Bleachings. 

3 . Alt rib. and Comb., as blcaching-crojt , -field, 
-fluid, -ground, -liquor, pozoder; bleaching-clay 
(see quot.). 

x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xxi, The large open meadow which 
. .serves at once as a bleaching-field ami pleasure-walk for 
the inhabitants. 182a Imison Sc.A rt II. 161 The ration¬ 
ale of the bleaching processes. 1833 Hr. Martineau l\tn- 
derput <$• S. v. 85 In yonder bleaching ground. 1854 J. 
Scoffern in Ot-r’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 422 Commercial bleach- 
ing-powder, or so-called chloride of lime. 1865 Athcnxum 
No. 1957. 584/1 The bleaching-crofts of Lancashire. 1881 
Raymono Mining Gloss., Bleaching<lay, Kaolin, used with 
size, to whiten, .cotton goods. 

t Blea’ching, {vbl.)sb~ Obs. [f. Bleach v. 1 -] 
(Shoemakers’) blacking. 

c 1500 Cocke Lorelles Ik x The currier and cobler. .offred 
Cocke a blechynge pot. 

Bleaching, ///. a. [f. Bleach zO + -ixg-.] 

a. That bleaches or whitens: fig. cleansing, 
pnrifying. b. Becoming white from exposure. 

1884 J. Colborne With Hicks Pasha 204 The ground .. 
was strewn with the bleaching bones of the slain. 

t Blead. Obs. [OK. bltvd str. masc. = OlIG. 
bhU WGer. *lddd OTeut. *bkvdu<, f. stem bhv- 
Blow: cf. L .fldlu-sd\ Blowing,breath, inspiration. 

<-890 K . /Elfred B.rda iv. iii, Mare blaed windes. a 1000 
Cynewulf Pha nix 549 (Gr.) purh gatstes blxd. 11175 
Lamb. Horn. 97 He mid his bleade on-ealde eorMicheti 
monnan heortan. 

Blead, obs. form of Bleed. 

Bleak (blfk), sb. Forms : 5 bleke, 7 bleake, 
7- bleak. [The 15th c. bleke points to an un¬ 
recorded OE. * blare weak fem. = OX. blcikja , OIIG. 
A/tvV/;a:—OTeut. *blaikjSn- i.Hlaiko- white, shining: 
see next word. But the only known OE. name is 
blxgc, Blay, which is not directly connected with 
bleak; and it is possible that bleke was from OX., 
although bleyke , blayke would then have been the 
expected form.] A small river-fish, called also the 
Blay {Leuciscusalburnus) ; and scientifically the 
genus to which it belongs; also an allied sea-fish. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fysshynge 32 The bleke is but a 
fcble fysshe, yet he is holsom. 1597 Breton Wit's Trenchm. 
(18761 7 Little fishes, as Blcakcs, Roches. 1653 Walton 
Angler 205 There is also a Bleak, a fish that is ever in mo¬ 
tion. 1655 Mouffet & Benx. Health's Improv. (1746) 237 
Bleaks of the Sea, or Sea-Bleaks .. arc as .. wholesome, as 
any Carp. Ibid. 269 Bleys or Bleaks are soft flesh’d, but 
never fat. 1787 Best Angling 59 The bleak, on account of 
its eagerness to catch flies, is called by some, the river 
swallow. 1880 Gunther Fishes 604 * Bleak’ are numerous 
in Europe and Western Asia, fifteen species being known, 
the common Bleak is found north of the Alps only. 

Bleak (bl/k), a. F orms: 6 (bleke in bleke-ly) 
bleeke, 6-7 bleake, 7- bleak. [A form (not 
fonnd before the 16th c.) parallel to the synonym¬ 
ous Idee he {bleach), bleyke {blayke), blake, bloke, in 
earlier, and partly in con temporary' use. Its exacl 
relation to these normal forms is not easily deter¬ 
mined, Bleke, bleak may have been the northern 
form o Udeche, Bleacha, ; cf. Bleak v. =■ Bleach v. ; 
but there is no evidence of its having originated in 
the north. It is also possible that it was a 16th c. 
spelling 0 { bleyke,blayke, from OX., or even of the 
northern dial, blake; or that it resulted from a 
blending of bleach, with bleyke or blake. Cf. 
Blake, Bleach, Bleyke a.] 

+ 1. Pale, pallid, wan; deficient in colour, csp. 
deficient in the ruddy bloom of health, or the full 
green of vegetation; of a sickly hue: also used 
like pale lo modify other colours (see b). Still dial. 

1566 Painter PaL Pleas, t. 198b, (SheJ hegan to recolourc 
her bleake and pale face with a vermilion teinte and roscall 


rndde. 1578 Lvte Dodoens 1. xlviii. 69 The flourcs be .. 
more pale or bleaker. 1597 Gerard Herbal \. xxxv. § 1. 48 
This Iris hath his flower of a bleake white colour. 1625 
Hart Anal. Ur. 1. iv. 43 She was of a whitish bleake 
colour, and of a cachecticall disposition. 1633 G. Herbert 
Church-rents ii. in Temple , Calamities Turned yourruddic 
into pale and bleak. 1840 Forby Nor/. 4* Stiff. Wds., 
Block is still used in Norfolk to signify pale and sickly. 

b. 1578 Lvte Dodoens 1. Ixxix. 117 Small pale or bleake 
yellow floures. / bid. n, xxvi. 277 Sometimes a bleeke or 
fttynt yellow. 1629 J. Parkinson Pa rad. in Sole xc. 388 Of 
a tairc bleake blew Colour, and in others pure white. 1665 
76 Rav Flora 78 The flowers are of a bleak ash colour. 

2 . Bare of vegetation ; exposed : now often with 
some mixture of sense 3, wind-swept. 

*53® Bee Bleakly]. 1574 R.Scot llop Garda 157S 3 Many 
• lay their Gardens very open and hleake to the South. 1608 
Siiaks. Per. ui. ii. 14 Our lodgings, standing bleak upon the 
sea. 1697 Dkydkn I’irg. Georg, m. 343 The bleak .Mootinn 
Strand. 1750 Johnson Kambl. No. 80 ■ 5 Bleak hills ami 
leafless woods. 1783 94 Ph.akk Songs Exp., Holy P/inrsd, 
10 Their fields arc bleak and bare. 1824 W. 1 kyjsg T. Trar. 

1. 44 On a bleak height in full View, 

b. In transferred use. rare . 

1764 Ooi.nsM. 7'mu. 167 Where the bleak Swiss their 
stormy mansion tread. 1862 Mrs. Browning .Musical Ins. 

iii. in Last Poems 55 With his hard bleak steel. 

3 . Cold, chilly ; usually of wind or weather. 

1595 Siiaks. John v. vii. 40To make his bleake windes kK-c 
my parched lips. 1671 Milton/’. A*, u. 72 Scarce a shed 
..to shelter him or me From the bleak air. 1795 Southi-v 
Joan 0/ A rc n. 267 1’he cold wintry wind Blew hleak. 1814 
WoRnsw. E.vcurs. 1.8S8 In bleak December, 1 retraced this 
way. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <y It ah 7 mis. 1. 3 The wind 
was bleak. ^ 

4 fig. Cheerless, dreary. 

a 1719 Addison (Jd Bleak and barren prospects, 1834 II. 
Miller Scenes .7 Leg. \iv, <1857 21.* HU course .. lying 
barely beyond the bleak edge of poverty. 1846 Keiii.i: 
Lyra Innoc. (18731 126 Firmest in the bleakest hour. 

5 . quasi.' -adv. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. ii, 33 Where Boreas doth blow full 
bitter hleake. 

t Bleak (bl/k\ v. Obs. Forms: 5 blek-yn, 
bleke, 6 - bleak. [Strictly we have lure 2 or even 
3 formations. In sense 1. bleak is the normal 
northern form of Bleach r. 1 ; in 3 it is treated as 
a direct derivative of Bleak a .; sense 4 is a \ariant 
of Bleach r. 2 , MK. blccehe to blacken.] 

I. 1 . To make white or pale by exposure to 
light ; = Bleach, zO 1, 2. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. xvu. cxvii, pe )>red is mxIc, 
bley^t [1495 blekyd, 1535 hlekcdjand boukid. <1440 Promp. 
Pam. 39 Bleyk clo}>c or qwysters [r. r. blech un clothe, 
blekyn], Candida. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mato Wks, (165 p 
219 As white wax is made of yellow wax, by the bleaking 
it in the ayr. 

2 . intr. To grow pale ; to pale ; = Bleach, vd 3. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas < 1641 ? 108/2 The Bedlam 
Bacchanalian froes, Who. .Bleaking and bluOiing, panting, 
shreeking, swouning. — Trophies 1272 Blushing and bleak¬ 
ing, betwixt shame and fear. 

II. 3 . trans. To chill or ? make livid with cold. 
1605 Heywood Knott* not me Wks. 1874 I. 291 'I’is better 

to he bleakt by winters breath, Then to be stifled vp with 
summers heat. 

III. 4 . To blacken, darken ; Bleach v.- 

i6ij Cotgr., Haler ..to bleak, or make swart, a thing, by 
displaying it in a hot Sunne. 

t Bleaked, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Bleak v. 1 -f -eh.] 
Made pale, bleached. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Rcr. vi. 8 (Rd Pale and 
bleaked for very sorrow and hcuyiics. 

t Blea ker. Obs. [f. Bleak 7;. 4.] ^See quot. 

1611 Cotgr., Tentisseur, bleaker, blcmishcr, discolourer. 

+ Blea’king, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Bleak v . 1.] 
Bleaching. Also allrib., as in bleaking-house. 

a 1627 Middleton No Wit, etc. iv. ii, Left at Shoreditch, 
as a pledge For rosa solis, in a bleaking house. 

Bleakish (bl/ kij), a. [f. Bleak a. + -imiK] 

11 . Rather pale. Obs. 

*579 Studlf.y Seneca's Hippol. 1158F 67 A faynting fallow 
pale his bleakish cheekcs disgrace. 

2 . Rather bleak or exposed. 

1862 Times t 8 Feb. 9/2 Kingsdown and Lansdown— two 
bleakish heaths in the West of England. 

Bleakly (blrkli), adv . [f. as prcc. + -ly-.] 

+ 1 . Palely. Obs. 

i6xx Cotgr., Pallement, palely, bleakly, wanly. 

2. In a bleak or exposed situation. 

1538 Lelano ltin. V. 99 Standing veri blekely and object 
to all Wynddes. 1798 Pennant Hindoostan II. 353 The 
lake is. .situated bleakly. 1857 Mrs. Caskf.ll C. Bronte l. 

iv. 61 The moors, stretching bleakly and barely far up from 
the dwelling. 

3 . Coldly, chilly. 

1795 Coleridge Soldier's Wife in Southey Lyr. P. 11 . 
140 Bleakly the blinding snow beats in thy hagged face. 

Bleakness (blrknes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being bleak ; chilly bareness. 

x6oo F. Walker tr. Span. Maud mi lie 136 a, The blecknes 
[printed blcetenes] of this wind.. is cause that.. the Rivers, 
ponds, and Lakes are all frozen. 1695 Woodward Nat. 
Hist. Earth 11. (,723' 81 The great Bleakness and Cold of 
those Countrytes. 1851 Nichol Archit. Hear. 27 The 
awful bleakness of space. 

Bleaky (blrki), a. [f. Bleak a .; cf. chilly, 
zohily, blacky, goody, and similar forms.] Inclin¬ 
ing to Bleak (in senses 2 and 3b 
1687 Dryden Hind 4 /'. 111.612 Bleaky plains, and bare 


unhospitable ground. 1695 Blackmoke F>. Irth. iv. 203 
Bleaky Continents and frozen Isles, a 1701 Sedli-v I'ir- 
giPs Past. Wks. 17?^ I. 313 Yc bleaky Winds ! your wonted 
Rigour spare. 1797 Barns D<ath R. Dun das. Lone on 
the bleaky hills. 

Blear (bliu\ a. Forms: 5-6 blcre, 6-7 bleare, 
7 bleer e, 7- blear. [ME. blcre, an epithet of the 
eyes: this and the cognate \erb arc of uncertain 
origin. Theie arc no corresponding words in OK., 
and the only cognates in other Teutonic langs. 
are the mod.G. Iderr soreness of the eyes, l.G. 
blarr-ogcd, bleer-oged blear-c\cd. S\v. plira , I)a» 
pi ire to blink, leer, can hardly be connected. Though 
the vb. appears in our quotations before the adj., 
the form of the words and general analogies make 
it probable that the vb. was formed on the adj.] 

1 . Of the eves or sight : Dim front water or other 
superficial affection. 

1398 Tkkvisa Barth. De /’. A\ mil \xi. 1:^5 333 The 
syghte of a candyll is seen wythoui lette ui an eye that i'- 
hole, but of a Mere eye it is nat >een wythoui lykenes-eaud 
>liai>e of a manere rayne bowe. 1547 Bookdk Brer. Health 
ecv. 70b, Blcre eyes which is when the under 1 yd of the eje 
is subverted. 1561 I)\rs tr. Ballinger on A pec. i"73 6,» 
A inediLiue .. to lay lo sore and blcre eyes. 1621 Bt rion 
An,it. Mel. 1. ii. 11. i.(1651 71 It causetli bleer eyes. 1840 
Thacker\v Paris Sk.-Bk. 1872 49 Her eyes grew \\aier\ 
and blear. 1843 Ainsworth Posner Loud. 1.864 47 Hi' 
eyes w < rc blear and glassy. 

.fig. 1641 Mu.rnN ( //. Discip. 1. <1851) 30 If our undci- 
stancling. .be blear with gazing on other false glisierings. 

2 . transf Dim, misty, indistinct in outline. 

1634 Milton Comas 153 To cheat the eye with Wear illu¬ 
sion. 1809 J. Bari.ow Celtonb. 1.596 The blear ice. shed- 
a dazzling glare. 1830 Vino iu Black:,-. Mag. XXV III. 
S13 On the blear autumn eves, When small birds shriek 
adown the wind. 

Hence Blear-eyed tr. q.v. blcar-witted, having 
the mental faculties dimmed. 

X599 B. Jonson Ft'. Man out of Hunt. v. ii, They were 
very blearwilled, i' faith, that could not discern the gentle¬ 
man in him. 

Blear, sb. rare. [? f. the adj. or vb.] Blearing, 
blcarncss; hi pi. blearedness of eyes, bleared eyes. 

1603 Philotus vi, I think ane man sir, of ;our ^eiris, S\>uld 
not be blyndit with the bleiris, 1868 Bushnei.l Serin, 
Living Sttbj. 125 The blear of our sin. 

Blear bli j . r . 1 Korms: 3 blcri, 4-fi blere, 
6 bier blirre). ()-~ bleer e, bleare. 6 blear. 
[The MK. forms point to an OK. *blerian or 
* Idler tan intr. in sen-e 1, f. the adj.; but no su.ch 
form is known : see Blear a. Cf. also Bleu.] 

+ 1. intr. ’To have watery or inflamed eyes, to be 
blear-eyed. ,Saill also of an albino.^ Obs. 

a 1300 Old Age iu E. E. P. <1862* 140, 1 sjunt i >toinere, 

1 stoinhle . i blind, i bleri. 1430 Lvix; Chron. Tioy 1. 

For slie.. I’nwarely can do blere a man lies eye. 1483 Cath. 
A ngl. 34 To Blere, lippire, tippiscere. a 1560 Roll vnu 
Crf. Penns tv. 667 (Juhat may yme fell freik be, phat] Wilh 
the quhite herd and scarlal ene dois bleir? 1570 I.iains 
Mauip. 200 To Bleare, lippire. 
b. with complemental object. 

1649 H. Danif.i. Tr in arch.. Hen. V, clxx.xvii, The new- 
raised morne dike Kyes ill-wak't Blears through the Deaw 
faint Raies. 

2 . trans. To dim (the eyes' with lear>. rheum, or 
inflnmmalion ; to dim the vision of. 

1340 1525 [see Bleared). 1528 Mori- lleresyes in. W ks. 
206/2 The brightnesse blered myne eye. 1530 Palscr, 457/2 
His eyes be so bleared with drinkyng that they be as reed as 
a fyrret. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 1641-2^2 ’The Suns 
bright beams do blear the sight Of such as fix’dly gaze 
against his light. 1728 T. Sheridan Persius iii. 117391 45. 

1 u>ed to find out Ointments to blear my Byes. 1851 
Loxgf. Gold. Leg. 1. Iviii, He .. bleared his eyes with books. 

b. To blur (jhe countenance's as with tears. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 9132 The tcris .. hlaknet with bleryng 
all hir Me qwitc. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rm. II. m. 1. vii. 170 
The Earth smiles not on us, nor the Heaven ; hut weeps 
and blears itself, in sour rain. 1861 'Temple & Trevor 
TannhauscrZ Thai tremendous Doom. .Shatter’d thesuper- 
stitious dome that blear'd Heaven’s face to man. 

3 - To blear the eyes : to deceive, blind. 

‘ hoodwink/ * throw dust in the eyes.’ Very com¬ 
mon in 16th c. 

C1325 Coer de L. 3708 So queyntyly to blere myn eye. 
v 1386 Chaucer Metunc. T. 148 tor al thy waytyng, blered 
is thin ye. a 1400 Oetouiau 1387 For to blere the Soudanes 
ye Qucynte lesynges he gan to lye. 1537 T. Cromwell in 
Froude llist. Eng. HI. 229 You have bleared my eyes 
once. Your credit shall never more serve you so far to 
deceive me the second time. 1596 Siiaks. Tam. Shr. v. i. 
120 W’hile counterfeit supposes blcer’d thine eine. 1714 
Ellwood A utobiog. 220T0 olear Mens Eyes wilh Fopperies. 
1815 Scott Guy M. xxxix, 1 1 want nane o’ your siller .. 
to make ye think 1 am blearing your ee.' i860 Motlev 
AV/ her /.(18681 I. iii. 91 Henry III was seeking to blear the 
eyes of the world. 

t b. In the same sense the simple vb. was used. 
1530 Palsgr. 457/2, I bleare, I begyle by dissymulacyon. 
[1570 Levins Manip. 142 To blirre, fallere.\ 1613 Sir E. 

Hoby Counter-sn. 14 Blearing his Reader, that these are 
hut worme-eaten sayings. 1642 T, Taylor God's Judgem. 

I. 1. xvii. 54 He was so besotted and bleared with them. 

t Blear, v: 1 Obs . Forms : 4-7 blere, 5 bleere, 

6 bleare, 6 - blear, [app. distinct from the prec,: 
perhaps onomatopoeic, but naming a gesture rather 
than a sound, though some inarticulate sound may 
have originally been implied. Cf. Blare v.] intr. 











BLEARED. 


BLECK. 


91 £ 


To protrude the tongue in mocker)*. Also To 
blear with the tongue. traits. To blear {out) the 
tongue (at, against, upon). 

a 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2226 And grymly on hym 

and blerc. <*1430 Hymns Virg. <1867' 60 While pou art a 
child, With hi tunge on folk |>ou bleere. 1481 Caxton 1 \ cy* 
nard (Arb.) 86 The assc. . bleryd, grennyd and songe. 153° 
Palsgr. 457/2, I bleare with the tonge. Ibui. the knave 
bleareth his tonge at me. 1535 Coverdale Isa. lvn. 4 > pon 
whom gape ye with youre mouth, & bleare out youre 
tonge? 1550 —5//V. Perk xxix. 11588* 279 Not once to 
blear or to open their mouths against it. 1605 Bp. An dr ewes 
Serin, ii. 173 Wagging their heads, writhing their mouths, 
yea blearing out their tongues. 

■ Cf. the following, and Blare v. 

16x6 'I'. Scott Christ's Polit. 7 All that the silly sheep 
can do, is only to bleare and bleate a little with his tongue. 

Bleared (bli*id\ ///. a. Forms: 4 bleried, 
4-5 blerid. 4-6 blered, 5 bleryd, bleryed, (Nr.) 
bleirit, 6 blerde, bleered, 6-7 bleard, 8 (Nr.) 
bleerit, 6- bleared, [f. Blear vA + -f,d.] 

1. Of the eyes; Dimmed with tears, morbid 
matter, or inflammation. Aho fig .; see Blears. 1 3. 

r 1340 Ga:o. A Gr. Knt . 962 pe twe-yne y^en were, .sellyly 
blered. 1362 Langl. P. PL A v. 109 Bilel-brouwed with 
tsvei blered [v. r. blerid cl eisen. 138* Wyclif Gen. xxix. 17 
Lya was with blerid eyen. 1525 Ln. Berners f-roiss. 11. 
x. 21 Kyng Robert of Scotlande .. with a pay re of reed 
blered eycn. *579 Gossox Sch. Abuse { Arb.* 27 Searching 
for inoats with a pair bleardc cie>. * 79 2 Burns Duncan 
Gray, Duncan .. Grat his een baith bleer’t and blin . 1848 

J.vtton Harold i. 307 The witch .. looking into her face 
with bleared and rheumy eyes. 

2 . Said of the face or person : Blurred with run¬ 
ning from the eyes ; blear-eyed. 

1500 Ort. IV. i n Promp. Pan-. 39 note, Tippns diciuii;. . 
blered of the eye. 1596 Siiaks. Merck.V. t 111.11. 59 " >} h 
bleared visages come forth to view The issue of ih exploit. 
1703 Burns Mee o' the Mill ii, The Laird was a widdiefu , 
bleerit knurl. 1863 Kingsley H ater Bab. viii. <1878 369 
Mr. Grimes so sooty and bleared and ugly, 
t 3 . fig. Mentally blinded, deceived. Ohs. 

*549 Chf.ke Hurt. Sedit. (1641* 31 So much blered, that 
you did think impossible things. 

Blearedness (bU*-.idnes\ [f. prec.+ -nkss.j 

1 . Bleared condition. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Del'. K. xvit. clxxxv. * 1495 / The 
tlronklew manner • * cyeu hen full of wliclkcs aiul pyniple* 
and of bleryedne-se. e 1475 Pound. St. Bari hot. Hasp. \\.\. 
US86181 This man putte a syde bleriedncs of yen. 1563 
T. Gale Antidot. 11. 36 It amendelh the Mearedncs, and 
consumeth the teares. 

transf. 1881 W. Russell Ocean hire/., J. v. 195 I here 
was a haziness alxmt the azure, a blearedness resembling 
the film on a sick mans eyes. , . 

2 . fig. Affection of the mental or moral vision. 
1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers \\ i 21. 165 The Bleared¬ 
ness of the Eyes of our Minds. 1851 S. Jvud Margaret 
111. (18711 401 Will unkindness, fraducement, insinuation, 
bleardness never cease? 

Blear-eyed (blD-rpi-d), a. [f. blear ^v + -kd.j 
1 . lit. Having blear eyes. 

1382 Wyclif Lrr. xxi. 20 If crokid-rigge or bleereyed 
[1388 blcrei^edl. 1393 LaNGL. P. PI. C. xx. 306 porw smoke 
and smorbre .. Til he 1*2 bler-cyed o}>cr blynde. * 5 2 ? 
Pilgr. Per/. ( W. dc W. 1531* 153 K by a was Mere-eyed, 


l iigr. rerj. « u . uc ‘e 11 *7'-" 1 

myght not se clerely. 1562 Iurnf.r Herbal n. 133 1 he 
Juice [of Aygrene] .. is good for them that are blare eyed. 
1642 T. Taylor God's Judgcm. 1. 1. ii. 3 1 who. .being 
bleare eyed and tender sighted are raiherdazled and dimmed 
by the Sunncs beames. 1787 Wolcott iP. Pindar) 'VL. 
1812 1. 458 The wrinkled blear-eyed, good old Granny. 

2 . fig. Having the mental vision dimmed ; dull 
of perception, short-sighted. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. ill. xvii. *1634) 395 I he 
judgement of God farre surmounteth the bleare-eyed sight 
of men. 1581 J. Bell Hadden's Answ. Osor. 221 Iheir 
bleare eyed dulnes. 1662 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 340 
Men quickly bated this Mear-ey'd Religion. 

Hence Blear-eyedtiess. 

c 1440 Promp . Part'. 39 Blerydnessc [1499 blcre iyednessel, 
lippiUtdo. 1611 Cotgr., Chacie , blearc-eyednesse; a run¬ 
ning, or watenshnesse of the eyes. *653 G audex liter asp. 
96 That darkness and bleareyedness, which prejudice and 
perverseness carry with them. 1877 Wraxell l . Hugos 
Miserables 1. Contemporary admiration is blear-cyedness. 

Bleariness (bll»*rines). [f. Bleary + -nes.s.j 
= Blearedness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxi. (1495^ 211 Wyne.. 
dooth awaye webbes and blerines of eycn. >488 Medulla 
Gram, in Cath. Angl. 34 Lippitndo, blerynes ofT the eye. 
183a Bla c/no. Mag. XXXI. 118 The small bleanness of 
their opaque optics. . 

Blearing (blTa-rig), vbl, sb. 1 ff. Blear vA] 

1 . The condition of being bleared, blearedness. 
1542 Udall fir asm. Apoph. 59 a, Lippitudo Atticae, that 

is, the blcryng of Attica. 

2 . The action of making blear; fig. deception. 
c 1386 Chaucer Reeves T. 11 Ful wel coude 1 the quyte 

With bleryng of a prowd mylleres ye. c 1400 Destr. I roy 
9x34 The teris b a J trickilt on her tryet chekes .. blaknet 
with bleryng all hir ble qwite. 

3 . transfi The guttering of a candle ; as re¬ 
sembling the rheum which blears the eyes. 

1705 Berkeley in Fraser Life( 18711509, I know not what 
moie fitly to compare it to than to the Hearings of a candle. 

1* Blearing, vbl. sb.'i Obs. [f. Blear v.“ + 
-1NG1.] The protaiding of the tongue or making 
of mouths in mockery. 

c-1440 Promp, Pan'. 39 Bleryngc or mowynge wythe the 
mowthc, valgla. 


Blea*rness. arch, or Obs. [f.B lear a. + -ness.] 
Blearedness (of the eyes). 

*543 Tr a HERON Vigo's CJiirjtrg. 11. ii. 50 Blerencs or the 
eyelvddes. 1585 Lloyd Treas. Health Aj, There shal 
many be troubled with blernesse. 1748 Vegetius Distemp. 
Horses X57 A great Blearness of the Eyes. 

Bleary (blK-ri), a. [f. Blear a. (or ? sb.) + -y *. 

In the 14th c. quot. all MSS. save one read blered, 
dil, -yd : so that blery is of slight authority; but 
cf. Bleariness.] More or less blear of the eyes. 

X393 Lancl. P. pi. C. VII. 198 lie was bytelbrowed and 
baberlupped ’with two bler>- uyen. 1655 Prancion 24 1 he 
glutinous quality of that blcarie humour. 1770 Armstrong 
I mi tut. {1859) 82 He with bleary eye Blazons hts own dis¬ 
grace. 1810 Tannahill Poems (1846) 117 The coiners were 
cheery, the gangers were blearie. 1830 Blac/no. Mag. 
XXVII. 436 His little red bleary eyes. 

Bleary (bn ■*ri% sb. rare- 1 . (See quot.) 

1812 J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 65 Boiling a bleary, 
which was no other than tlonr and water. 

Bleat v blft), v. Forms: 1 bleetan, 3 Orm. 
bleetenn, 4-5 blete, 6 St. blait, 6-7 bleate, 
blate), 7 bleet, 7-bleat. [Com. \\ Ger.: OK. 
bhrtan ~ OHG., MHO. hldzcn, mod.Du. blatcn 
WGer. Ida tan. of imitative origin : cf. mod.G. 
blbken ; also OSlav. blcjah to bleat, and see Blea.] 

1. inlr. To cry. as a sheep, goat, or calf. 

a 1000 Riddles Gr.i xxv. 2 1c .. bl«te swa gat. cxooo 
.Kli-ru: Gram. xxii. 129 Seep bhet, c 1200 Or.min * 3*5 
lIambi canncnawenn swi|>e wel I lis* moderr l>*er ?hobl,etepl>. 

.i 1300 A. A, Psalter lxiv. 14 Schepe ^>at Mete. 1549 
Scot. vi. 39 The scheip began to Wait. *611 Siiaks. II mi. 

T. 1. ii. 68 We were as twyn’d Lambs, that did .. bleat 
the one at th* other. 1735 Somerville Chase ill. 30 i be 
mournful Ewe Wanders perplex'd, and darkling bleats in 
vain. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 60 (»ur friends the caKes 
are bleating from the home croft. 

b. trails, with cognate object.; Also To bleat 
out : to give forth with a bleat. 

1719 1 )‘U r i- ky Pills 11872 IV. 337 The tender Flocks their 
Pasture mourn, and bleat a sadder Moan. 1864 Swinbi rn 1. 

A tabuttii 936 l.et her .. stretch her throat for a knife, bleat 
out her spirit and die. 1871 B. 1 am.or Faust t. v. tChandO"' 

61 An old he-goat.. Should his good-night in lustful gallop 

2. transfi l’*ed contemptuously of the human 
voice. 

a 1563 Bfcon Jewel of Joy Wks. <1844 429 Nourishing 
many idle singing-men to bleat in their chapels. 1569 
H \kk Xnoes l ’moles Churchy. F vj. Thus bleate the J opi-li 
Balamilcs. 1869 Hkavysec.k Saul 312 If she bleats no\s, 
Why. ’tis her nature, and the gift of women. 

b. trans. To give mouth to, babble, prate. < f. 

Blate. . 

1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def Pop. vi. 11851) 165 > ou, 
who bleat what yon know nothing of lLat. qui ca blatts]. 

c. Used of sounds likened to the cry of a sheep. 

1880 Howells ( ndise. Country viii. 123 I heir bells were 

bleating ever>'where. _ 0 

Bleat (blft , sb. Also 4 blet, 0 Sc. blcit, b 
blate. [f. prec. vb.] The cry of a sheep, goat, 
or calf. 

[1382 Wyclif Ps. lxxv»[il. 70 Fro the aftir berendc hlet he 
toe hym [1388 fro hihyndc scheep with lambren; \ ulg. de 

post fictantcs aiccpil eum\.\ 

1590 Siiaks. Much Ado v. iv. 51 A Calfe .. Much like to 
you, for you haue iust his Meat. 1697 DrVdkN Virg.Ceorg. 
111.826 The Rivers, and their Banks, and Hills around, >> itli 
Lowings, and with dying Bleats resound. 1795 Sot t hey 
(V nu. Pieces iii, His barkings loud and quick Amid their 
tremulous bleat. 1842 Texxysos Ode Memory v, The live¬ 
long bleat Of the thick-fleeced sheep. 

b. transfi. Any similar cry; spec, that of a snipe. 
1863 Kingsley Water-Bab. 131 The owl's hoot and the 

snipe's bleat and the fox's bark. 

c. A similar sound made by the human voice. 

c 1505 Dunb ar Flyting 204 Thaybickent the with mony bac 

and blcit. 1799 Month. Rev. XXIX. 142 The inarticulate 
vulgarity, the calf's blate of those speakers. 

Bleat(e, obs. form of Blate Sc. 

Bleater (blf ui). [f. Bleat v. + -er 1 .] 

1 . An animal that bleats, as a sheep, calf, etc. 

1567 Morton Gt. Bull in Marl. Mise. (1811) VII. 536 Some 
calves with blacke faces, as blacke soule and hys fellowes 
common bleaters. 1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 568 Swift oer 
the lawns the little bleaters bound. 1808 Jamieson, Bleater, 
the cock snipe, Ettr. For. \ denominated from its bleating 
sound. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 87 Plunge the flock of 
bleaters in the healthful stream. 

+ 2 . Thieves' slang', (see quot.) Obs. 

1600 Dekker Lanthornc Wks. 1884-5 1 H* 2 9 ° They that 
arc Cheated by lacke in a Boxe, arc called Bleaters. 

Bleating (blrtiij\ vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ino U] 
The crying of a sheep, goat, or calf; also 
contemptuously said of human utterances. 

1398 Trevisa Barth.DeP. R. xvu. xlvi.(1495)807 Akydde 
. .knowyth and sekyth his moder wyth blctyng. 157? Glide 
ff Godlie Ballates (1868) 163 Sing on guk, guk, the Mating 
of zour queir. 1611 Bible fudges v. z6 To heare the Heat¬ 
ings of the flocks. 1781 Cow per Convert. 588 Known by 
thy bleating, Ignorance thy name. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 
111 . 343 The brute beasts in their lowing and bleating, 
b. atlrib. (passing into the ppl. a.) 

*773 G. White Sclbornc xxxix,ln breeding time the cock- 
snipes make a bleating noise. 1834 J. Forbes Laenne 's 
Dis. Chest 429 The voice, having the bleating character 
strongly marked. „ - 

Bleating, ///• a. [f. as prec. + -ing ^ J That 
bleats; also^. 

r 1380 Wyclif Berm. Scl. Wks. I. 139 Bletyng sheep. 159S 


Spenser Col. Clout 955 To draw their bleating flocks to 
rest. 1651 Calderwood Hist. KirkG.%^ 11 . *57 1 fe queene 
., and her Meetingprecsts. 1884 Black pud. S/uz&s. xxx 1, 
Lambs, with bleating oratory, craved the dams comfort. 

Bleaunt. Obs. F orms: 4 blihant, -ana, 
blehand, bleaunt, bloeaunt. [ad. OF. bliaut, 
-and, bliat , earlier hlialt ; found also in other 
Romanic langs., Pr. bhal, bliait , bliaut , bhzaut , 

Sp.. I’g. brial, medL. blialdus, bliaudus, blisandus. 
an article of dress, a tunic worn both by men and 
women often richly embroidered ; also in MLG. 
bliaut, blyant, MHO. bliait, bliat a silk gold-stuff 
for clothes, bed-covers, etc. Of uncertain origin: 
see Diez and Malm. The appearance of the n in 
the English and MLG. is unaccounted for. Bleaunt 
for Hliant, may be compared with ME .geaunt = 

giant.] . 

A kind of tunic or upper garment; also a rich 
stuff or fabric used for this garment. 

M314 Guy llano. (Turnb.) 20S His blihant he curt, his 
sehert also, c 1320 Sir I'ristr. 1. xxxviii. In o robe 1 ristrem 
was boun .. Was of a Mihand broun 1 he richest that was 
wrought. Ibid. i. xli, 1 n blehand was he cledde. c 1325 A. 

/• a Hit. P. A. 163 A mayden .. Blysnande whyt watz hyr 
Ifleaunl. e 1340 Gaio. Or. Ant. 879 A mere mantyle. .Of 
a broun bleeaum enbrouded ful ryche. a 1400 A texande* 
(Stev.) 167 A ble we bleaunt obove brade him all over. 

Bleb (bleb), sb. Also 7 biebb. [app. like 
Blob and Blubber, from the action of making a 
bubble with the lips. In relation to blob, bleb 
expresses a smaller swelling; cf. top, tip, etc.] 

1 . A blister or small swelling on the skin ; also 

a similar swelling on plants. 

1607 Topsell Feurfi. Beasts 319 Wingals. .be little swell¬ 
ings like blebs or Madders, on either side the joynt. 1677 
WjOT O.xfordsh. 174 The blebs or blisters we find on the 
leaves of many Trees and Shrubs. 1876 DuhrinG Dts. Skin 
228 Blebs may occur in the place of vesicles. 
fig. 1651 More Enthus. Triumph (1656' 180 \ou blebs 
of venery, you bags of filth ! 

2 . A bubble of air in water, glass, or other 

substance at some time fluid. 

1647 H. More Sow? of Soul Notes 165/2 Dancing blebs 
and bubbles in the water. 1716 Desaguliers in Phil. 
Trans. XXIX. 447 The Lens ought to be --Without \ei ns 
or Blebs. 1861 Fuksivall San Grant (Roxb.) Pref. 8 
A .. green vessel.. showing by a bleb in it that it was 01 
glass. 

3 . A vesicular body. 

X775 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 15 note, Ibe ceU-like 
divisions, .are only a row of single blebs of pith. — Llay- 
ton ibid. 105 From the surface oozes out a gum in round 
blebs. 1880 J K. Burton Handbk. Midwives i 3 8< 2 5 
ovum, or egg, is at first a little bladder, or bleb. 

Bleb, r'- [f- prec. sb.] To furnish with blebs. 

1821 Clare / ill. Minstr. II. 84 While big drops ..bleb 
the withering hay with pearly genus. 

Bleberry, obs. form of Blaeberry. 

Blebbv (blc'bi), a. Full of blebs or bubbles. 

I7 S4 Lewis in Phil. Trans. XLVHJ.687 The mass, when 
cold, .appeared very porous, blcbby, of a dull grey colour. 
1880 Dana Mineral. 43* (HI fuses to a white blebby glass. 
Blec^e en, obs. f. Bless vJ 
Blecex'e, var. form of BLECHUBE. 
tBlecbe, V. Obs. [a. north.F. blcchicr^OY* 
blecicr (mod. bhsscr, whence the later Bless v.-) 
10 wound.] trans. To wound, hurt, injure. 

XT40 Ayenb. 40 Sacrilege is buanne me brecj>, oper blcche)>, 
holy Hngcs. Ibid. 147 Huanne me snnt ^anc uot : 
Be moup zayh, h ou n*e blcchest. 

Bleche, -or, obs. forms of Bleach, -er. 
tBlechure. Obs. Also 5 blecere. [a.ONF. 
blecheiire , OF. bleceurc , (modF. blcssurt), wound, 
from hlcchicr, blecicr, hlesser to wound: see 
Bleche.] A wound. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 109/4 Thys hurte and blechurc of 
thys peple. Ibid. 303/4 In al oure hurtes, blechures and 
sores, r 1500 Tar ten ay 3572 Without hurt or blecere an>. 

Bleck, sb. Obs . exe, dial. Also blck(e, bleeke. 
[The OL. blur looks like the adj. bfac, Black, 
used subst. If so, ME. blch{e must be unrepre¬ 
sented in OK., and correspond to ON. blek ink 
(Sw. black, Da. blttk ink), OTeut. type Hhkjoyn, 
f. Hlak- Black.] 

1 . Black fluid substance ; spec, ink ,obs .); a prepa¬ 
ration used by curriers and shoemakers for black¬ 
ing leather (also called bletch, Match, bleach) 
(obs.) ; black grease round an axle or other re¬ 
volving part, north, dial. 

\e 070 K. F.adgar Cations lAnc. Laws ll. 244* v. c Ixrad 
b*t hi .. habban blxc and bocfell to beora scrxdnessum- 
fliooo ALlfric Gloss. Wr.-Wulcker Vac 164 
atramentum, blxc.] - 1440 Promp. ParzK 39 Blekc i[m 99 
Meckel, atramentum. 1483 Cath. Angl. 34 Blek, attia- 
rnen, attramentum. c 1505 Dunbar This Nycht m my 
Ship* vii, ‘ Fy/ quod the Feynd, ‘thou (sowttar 1 sains 
of blek, Go clenge the clene, and cum to me. 1570 *-*««*» 

o ±ATI 


B/V/.lhc dirty-Yooking oil or greMC at the wl«i of «.Ort- 
wheel. *876 in Mid. 1 orksh. Gloss. 1877 in Holdemess 
Gloss., etc. . 

2 . Soot or smut, a particle of soot, (bull Sc.) 

c 1590 A. Hume Ep. G. Monerief Die Censor is impropre 
to correck, That in himself has ony kmde of bleck. 

3. a, A blackamoor, b. A blackguard, mod.Sc. 
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4 . Comb., as fBleek-fat ( = val). blek-pot, a 
vessel for holding * bleck.’ 

146 8 Medulla Cram, in Cath. Angt. 34 Atramentarium , 
an ynkhome or a blek pot. 1483 Cath. AngL 34 BIck potto, 
attramcntonum 1561 Richmond. Wills 1x853) 156I11 a 
litill house, stocks of a bedde and bleckfatts. 

Bleck, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 blekkyn 
5-6 blek. Pa. t. 6 Sc. blekkit. [App. f. blek 
Bleck sb, : but cf. the parallel B letch v., of 
which this may be the northern form, going back 
to an OE. Hlpcan :-OTeut. Hlakian, f. Hlako* 
Black.] 

1 . tram. To make black ; csp. to blacken with 
ink, soot, tar, or the like. Still in north, dial. 

1382 Wvclif Job xxx. 30 My skin is bleckid up oil inc. 
r 1440 Prom/. Paw. 39 Blekkyn wythe bleke 1x499 blackyn 
with blecke], atramcnto. 1570 Levins Manip. 47 To blecke, 
b letch, mg rare. 1646 Row Hist. Kir/e (1842) 440 ft was 
his comfort on his death-bed that he never blocked nor 
disfigured the well-favoured face of the Kirk of Scotland. 
Mod. 6c. How hae yc blekkit yeir face ? 

2 . To enter or inscribe with ink ; to write. 

r 1460 Townchy Myst. 311 Thus told I youre tax, thus ar 
my bokys blekyt. r 1570 Leg. lip. St. Andreevs in Scot. 
f. 0l ” rs l6 l /l L. II. 340 Not all the paper of this townc. And 
blcklkjit baith vnder and abone, May had the half that lie 
hes done. 

3 . fig. To blacken morally, to make or declare 
guilty ; to defile. (Still dial.) 

c x 3 8o Wvclif Set. Whs. HI. 21, Bobe partis ben bleckid 
with his synne. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 .715 Ouhithcr 
or nocht he wes thairof to blek. 1S5 2 Aim. Hamilton 
tatec/i. (1884) 139 Syn .. that fylis and hlekkis our saulis. 

*i 4 . Here perhaps representing ON. blckkja ‘ to 
impose upon, deceive,* = OE. blyican to Blench. 

*573 Sege Edinb. Cast, in Scot. Poems i6th C. 11 307 Sen 
ye are wairned, I wald not ye were blekkit. 

i" Ble ckert Obs. [Evidently containing 
Bleck sb. : cf. bleck fatt, blcckfot .] 

1562 Richmond. Wills (1853' 152 A bleckcrt vj*. viij d. iij 
coldrons and a kettill xxxiijjr. iiij d. x S 88 Inv. T. Atkinson 
Kendal, Itm a hleckart nijjr. 

Bled, bledd(e, blede : see Bleed. 

Bledder(e, obs. form of Bladder. 

J" Blede. Obs. [OE. bleed, bled (blind) str. fern. 

* flower, blossom, fruit * = OHG. bluot, MHO. bluet 
pl^ bliiete , Oer. bliitc 01 eut. * blodi-z fern, root 
Mo- in Blow, Bloom, etc. ; cogn. with OIr. bld-th, 
L.fo-s.] A flower, blossom ; fruit. 

C97S Rush7o. Gos/. Matt. vii. 17 Yfel bonne treow yfle 
westmas vet bfod bcreR rxooo Saar. Leechd. II. 228 Senim 
fireo croppan laures bleda. c 1205 Lav. 28832 pa bleden 
! r I2 5 © bledes] uorS comen. « 1250 Oict * Night. 1042 He 
is wtxl pat sowep his sed par never gras ne springb ne bled 

Z I« 3 °? y i X g ;. in Tr i'l‘ Coll \ IIom ' 2 S6 Of he sprung 
P e ° edi blede he holt gost hire on he $eu3. 

Bledsed, -sung, obs. forms of Blessed, -ing. 
Blee (bl 7 ). arch . Forms : 1 blio, blfoh 
bl^o(b, 1-4 bleo, (3 bio), 3-9 ble, 4-7, 9 blee! 

(6 bleye). [OE. bldo ( blcoh , after fJoh) str. neut. = 
OS. bit, OFris. bit, blie , north.Fris. bliiy :-OTeut. 
*blijo-(m colour, hue. (Not connected with Blae, 
Blue.) A purely poetical word in ME., which 
gradually became obs. in the course of the 16th 
or early in the 17th c. (not in Shakspere); but 
being frequent in hallads and metrical romances, 
it has been used by one or two modern poets. 
Cf. dial. Bly, thought by some to be a survival 
of bit r.] 

1 . Colour, hue. arch. 

r888 K. /Elfrld Boeth. xv, Ne seolocenra hnezla mid 
mistncum bleowum hi ne simdon. *1000 Metr. Boeth. 
xxxi. j Habbao blioh and for bu unxelicc- c xooo ^Elfric 
Sit mb. xi. 7 Hwites bleos swa cristalYa. r 1250 Gen . * Ex. 

749 A water of lofilic ble. ^1325 £. E. A/lit. P. A. 76 As 
blwe as ble of ynde. 1460 Lybeans Disc. 458 In armes 
bryght of b e 1623 Lisle Alfric on O. SgN. T. Ded. o 
Greene, Red, \ ellow, Blew, Of sundry blee; more sad. or 
light, 111 gvaine. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. *57 The 
captain, young Lord Leigh, with his eyes so grey of blee. 

2 . Colour of the face, complexion ; visage, arch, 

a 1225 St. Marker. 9 Hire bleo bigon to blakien. r 1240 

H ohunge 269 pf hit to hi bfisfule bleo mihte beo euenet. 

J> ' \ 212 Hcr ble more b^t hen 
whallez-bon. c 1440 I ork Myst. xxviii. 259, i will no 
more be abasshed For blenke of thy blee. aicoo (J/9 
•m /./ U. 187 Whcr ii my H«>“ 

so bnghte. 1557 lottelTs Mtsc. (Arb.) 100 Who nothing 
loues in woman, but her blee. 1615 T. Adams Spirit. Navig 
42 Of a fresher blee than Daniel. ?,r xyoo Lovers' Quay. 

m Hazl. E.P P H. 253 Ladies that been so bright 
SET.,,#* AUg - XXXV 7.5 His daughter 

t 3 . transf. Appearance, form. Obs. 
a xooo Salomon $ Sat. (iS 4 Z) 144 IIu monies bleos bi 5 
3 * deofol. c 1330 Arth.f Mert. 1988 Where that Merlin 
dede him se In o day m thre ble. 

Bleea, -berry, dial. var. of Blae, -berry. 
Bleeaunt, variant of Bleadnt, Obs., a tunic. 
Bleecho, -er, etc., obs. forms of Bleach, -er. 
Bleed (bl/d), V. Pa. t. and pple. bled. Fonns* 

1 blSdan, 3-5 blede (6 . 9 r. bleid, blead, bloth> 

7 bleede, 6- bleed. Pa. /. 1 blddde, 2-5 bledde' 

3 blede, 3-5 bledd, 7 bleeded, 3- bled/ Pa. pple 
1-4 bl6ded, 7-8 bleeded, 5 bled. [OK. bttdan 
Vol. 1. 
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:-OTent. HMjan to bleed (whence also ON. 
blR'tia, mod.G. Ida ten), f. OTeut .Hlodoim Blood 1 
I. iftlr. J 

1 . To emit, discharge, or £ lose* blood; to drop, 
or run with, blood. Said of a person or animal, 
a part of the body, a wound, etc. 

rtiooo Salomon * Sat. , 44 Bledah iedran. C1205 Lav. 
7523 pat ha:fed Ihaifde, 1250 heued) bledde. c 1300 A*. 
A lisa under 5845 His woundes bledden. 1460 Capgravk 
Chron. {1858)162 Ihei..founde the Prince bledying, and 
the Sarasme ded. x 5 q6 Siiaks. Merck. V. tv. i. 258 To stop 
his wounds, least he should bicede to deatli. ,607 Dekkkk 

ArL 1 \ 6 P ^ ' rhe >' are 110 common 

droppes when Princes bleede. x6 S 8 A. Fox I Curt s' Sure. v. 

'A? ! 1C Jt°V? d deeded vehemently. 1715 Buknki Own 
Ptme( 1766) II. 217 He fell a bleeding at the nose. 7828 

XVii ' ' S3A 1:leedin * *<* 

b. The body of a murdered man was supposed 
to bleed afresh when the murderer approached, 
and thus to reveal his guilt: hence, of a crime: 
to bleed— to come to light obs.). 

Ix59x Murder Ld. Bonrgh Collier) to Wherunto he was 
no sooner approehed .. but bis wounds bled more freshlie 
then when they were first giuen ; whereby the people in the 
house .. made fourth to search, for surelio they supposed 
the imirthercr was not farreoff. 1628 I .arle Microcosm, v. 
13 H»s fear is, lest the carkass should bleed.] ^ 1645 Howell 

■11 l6 ^.°' > 31 Ihc murtJ cring of her Marquis of Ancre 

will yet bleed, as some fear. 

c. 77 1 e heart bleeds, used fig. to express great 
anguish, sorrow, or pity. So to bleed inwardly. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy ins iv. Prol. 12 For whiche myn herte 
now right gym let h to blede. 1607 Shaks. Timon /. ii. 211, 

I bleed inwardly for my Lord. 1610 Temp. 1. ii. 63 O my 
heart bleedcs I o thinke oth r teene that 1 haue turn’d vou 
to. 1792 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 24 My heart bleeds for the 
poor emigrants, whose case is truly deplorable, i860 Kings- 
lev Mtsc. II. 349 What heart would not bleed fora beauti¬ 
ful woman in trouble. 

2 . To lose blood from severe or fatal wounds ; 
to be severely wounded in battle, or the like; to 
shed one’s blood or die by bloodshed. 

a 1300 llnvelolc 2403 Crist Pat wolde on rode blede. 1377 
Lancl. I It. B xix 103 So comsed ihesu, Tyl he had alle 
hem pat he fore bledde. a 1400 Sirlsumb. 621 Wei n sevene 
score garte he blede. r 1400 Dcstr. Troy 14044 He .. Put 
bled for our Syn. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. 11. i. 171 Caesar must 
bleed for it 1732 Po»*e Ess. Man 1. 8. The Lamb tin riot 
dooms to bleecl to day. 1787 J. Barlow Oration 4 th July 
jo i hose who bled in so glorious a field. 1839 1 ’hirlwali. 
Greece II. 349 1 hose who had fought and bled in the cause. 
jig. 1665PEPVS Diary j Apr., The King’s service in the 
meantime lies a-bleeding. 

3 . Of plants: To emit sap when wounded. 

1674 Crew Anat. Trunks 11. i. § 12 The Trunk or Branch 
of any Plant being cut, it always hlceds at both ends. 1711 
Kfn Blond,na Wks. 1721 IV. 526 'I he 'Frees .. When in 
their biems a wound is made. In od’rous Balsam bleed away. 
1796 C.M AKSHALL( 7 rtr*// 7 >/ i rxii.( 1813) 16*3 Cutting branches 
0F e ^ ummer 1S a P l t0 them bleed as it is called. 

Tl' //Vr ^ 00C ^ lnedicinall y , (JO- Obs. (now, 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 11. iv. 73> I caused him bleed oftner 
then once. 1697 J- D. in I’utchin Search Honesty A ij, Goe 
Bleed, use Hellebore, and shave thy head. 

Gf corn, etc. Po bleed well : to give 
a large yield, dial. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks.( 1856) 143 Att such times when corne 
bleedes not well. 1691 Rav A’. C. H ds. 8 Corn Bleeds well; 
when upon threshing u yields well. 1786 Hudst Rig in 
Chambers fop. Sc. Poets 51 It should bleed wed, and mak 
pnme food Frac neath the Hails. 1808 in Jamieson. 

b. Of persons: To lose or part with money to 
an extent that is felt; to have money drawn or 
extorted ; to 1 pay through the nose’yijr. colloq. 

x668 Dryden Even. Loi>e iv. i. He is vehement, and bleeds 
on to fourscore or an hundred. 1680 Cotton in Singer 
Hist. Cards 337 They will purposely lose some small sum 
at hrst, that they may engage him the more freely to bleed 
(as they call it). i 7S x Smollett Per. Pic. Ixvi, To whom 
he was particularly agreeable, on account of his .. bleedin^ 
freely at play. 1848 Thackeray Pan. Fair xiv, A City 
man, immensely rich, they say. Hang those City fellows 
they must bleed. 1885 Manchest. Even. Netos 23 June 2/2 
.Alen who give bdls have to bleed for the accommodation, 
o. bald of blood, etc.: To drop, flow, ooze forth 
r 1305 Song Mercy in E E. P. (t 86 2 ) 120 Myn herte blood 

£. 1 m e S a n K ed 1 - T 3 J J»K Windsor for. 393 For me the 
balm shall bleed, and amber flow. 

b. with away, into : To pass by bleeding. 

lif,- S9 \VL5rh K m ^A h>t V ‘ 2 4 * Retaining bui a quantity of 
life, W hich bleeds away, euen as a forme of waxc Resolueth 
from his figure gainst the fire. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 4 ox 
^ ound > whence so much precious wealth did bleed forth. 
iS65 Bushnfll Vtear. Saer. iv. ii. 5 : 7 If the good that is 
11)10 men s hosoms, it must bleed into them 
/. \\ ith cognate obj.; To emit as blood. 

T " 13 f° 16775 F 9! mikel hlod he bled. i 377 

^afr B - X, V^°/ his bIode M he bledde 3 u 7 n 
Kode. X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 233/1 1 1 vs hede was A 
brused and bledde moche blood. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. 

111. 759 Roapy Gore, he from bis Nostrils bleeds 
b. transf of other liquids. 

V * iL 96 S S‘ ee did < w “h an Alas) I 
U° u v , bleed J e ? res i for 1 ani sure, my heart wept 

J h . L T ox ^-vx. 331 Nectarous humour, .such 
^ C, : lest . 1 J ri ‘ S P‘ r,ts may bteed. 1763 Churchill Propk 

knovv/* tftf J T> V" 9 An £ lh , e ^ ra P e bleed a nectar yet un¬ 
known. 1850 L. 1 ay lor On Leav. Californ. (1866) 273 Thv 
ny lulls shall bleed their purple M ine. ^ 

O. fig- lo apjx?ar bleeding, to be as red as blood. 


1833 Browning Pauline 17 He 
mountain berry. 

II. trails. 


lips which hleed Like a 


9 . To draw or let blood from, esp. surgically. 

.f * 43 ° Tryam. 686 For at the justyng wolde y bene.. 
My body for to blede. e xsoo Spirit. Rented, in Halliw. 
Nugx / . 67 lor us thou Ictteste thy breste be bled. 1674 
R. Godfrey Inj. * Ab. Physic 102 Her Husband was 
Bleeded by an Apothecaries order. 1737 Pope /for. Epist. 
11.11. i(i 7 1 hil, from a patriot.. Have bled and purg’d me 
to n simple vote. 1804 Ackrnf, thy Surg, Observe. 177 As 
he was perfectly well he was but slightly bled. 

10 . To drawor extort money from, col too. Cf. ;b 

1680 Cotton in Singer Hist. Cards 343 When they intend 

to bleecl a coll to some purpose .. they always fix half a 
score packs of cards before. 1849 Thackeray Pcndennis 
ii n, xT l ov ^ 1 J dr » you’ve bled that poor woman enough. 

11 . Naut. 'Po bleed the buoys : to let the water out. 

1833 Mark vat P. Simple vl, ‘And. Mr. Chuck.s, recollect 

this afternoon that you bleed ail the buo>V Bleed the 
boys ! thought I, what can that be for? 
f! 2 . To make bloody, to smear with blood. 

*634 .Malory's Arthur (18161 I. 309 .Sir Tristram be bled 
l»oih the upper sheet, and the nether i-heet, and pillows. 

Bleeder bl/*doj). [f. prec. + -erC] 

1 . One who draws blood. 

1788 H. Watson in Med. Commun. II. 276 These accidents 
. . seklom hurt the reputation of the bleeder. 1823 I.amu 
him <1860)226 Submits to the scythe of the gentle bleeder 
I line. 1848 1 hackkkay / 'an. Fair l.\i, The bleeders and 
cuppers came. 

2 . Med. A person subject to hemophilia, i.e. 
disposed by natural constitution to bleed. 

I ^°3 Otto J/ev/. Rcpos.W. 3 Some persons, .suppose they 
can distinguish the bleeders .. even in infancy. 1884 Brit. 
Mpd. jrut, in Standard 4 Apr. 3/5 Free blood in the knee- 
joims of a bleeder. 

Bleeding i)l/*diij ,vbl.sb. [f. Bleed +-ini; B] 

1. 1 he flowing or dro]iping of blood (from a 
wound, etc. ; htunorrhage. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. U\ 849 Thou shall feele as well the 
blood of me As thou hast felt the bleeding ofTisbe. 1398 
l it *:visa Barth, Dc P. R. xvu. cxxxvi. (1495) 673 Powder 
of dr >’e roses staunchytli Medynge at the nose. 1617 
Hieron if ks. il. 309 Bleeding of the person slaine, at 1 he 
presence of the nmrtherer. 1828 Scoir F. M. Perth a86o) 
15 ** a PP/ed some lint to stop the bleeding. 

b. Of plants: I lie emission of sap (from a wound). 
Also alt rib., as in bleeding-season. 

1674 Grew Anat. Trunks. 11. i. § 8 The Bleeding of Plants 
. .properly enough expresses, The eruption ofthe Sail out of 
an y V esse Is. 1712 t r. Pot net's Hist. Drugs I. 161 The Bleed- 
mg of the Vine. 1882 Vines Sachs Bot. 677 The phenome¬ 
non known as the ‘bleeding* of wood cut in the winter. 

2. Drawing or * letting ’ of blood. Also at (rib. 
C1440 Prornp. Parv. 38 Bledynge, sanguinacio, Jleobo- 

lontia. Ibid 39 Bledynge yryn, Jleobotoniiutn. 1541 K 
Copland Guydon's Quest. Chtrurg. Mj. What is Lledyng 
or blode lettynge. 1670 Cotton Espenton 111. xn. 647 His 
i iy^cuin resolv'd upon a Bleeding. ^1783 \V. Stark in 
Med. Commun. I. 3S3 Bleeding is the appropriau d remedy 
for a cough. 1837 Hogg F.ttr. Shep. Talcs HI. 35 ' 1 ‘he 
butcher came up with his bleeding-knife*. 
fig. 1796 Southey Lett. Spain «y I\>rt. 427 This bleeding 
umore dreadful, because the Holy Office is the bleeder 
1850 \lison Hist. Europe II. viii. § 54 In the language of 
tlie times . ; a new bleeding was required for the stale. 

Bleeding, ppl. a. [f. Bleed + -ing-.] 

1 . Dosing or emitting blood, or transf sap. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 118 Bledinde inon is grislich. 1398 Tre- 
msa Barth. De P.R. v. xxii. (1495) 129 A bledynge wounde. 
*703 Rowe Ulysses iv. i. 1706 That poor bleeding King. 
1787 'V inter Syst. Husb. 45 Thistles.. cut close to the 
ground, are destroyed by scattering soaper's ashes over the 
bleeding stumps. 

b. Running or suffused with blood. 

*■1305 Leg. Rood (1871) 133 Bounden . in bledyng fondes. 
159S .Shaks. John n. j. 304 Whose sonnes lye scattered on 
the bleeding ground. 

2 . fg. a. Full of anguish from suffering, decp 
pity, or compassion. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. vii. 38 These bleeding words she 
£an to say. 1597 I Iookek Eccl. Pol. v. xlii. S 2 With bleed- 
mg.hearts. x6z8 Feltiiam Resolves t. Ixi. 1647 189 Cala¬ 
mities that challenge a bleeding eye. 1687 N N Old 
Popery. Compassionate and Bleeding t houghts. ini^Guar- 

l‘ 31 . 11 75 ^) f- 134 All those good-natured offices that 
could have been expected from the most bleeding pity, 
b. metaphor. Obs. 

1 597 Shaks. Comp/. 153 Experience for me many 

bulwarkes budded Of proofs new bleeding, a 1674 Claren¬ 
don Hist. Reb. |. v 387 Cruelty..of which ihey even- 
day received fresh and bleeding evidence. 

3 . fig. and transf Said of nations devastated bv 
war or the like, etc. Also, as in Bleed a b. 

1668 Drvoen Even. Len'e iv. i, 'I'his is the Folly of a 
bleeding Gamester, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. I v 557 
I he relief of bleeding and miserable Ireland. 1689 Lut- 
"VKrX.I. Brief ReL 11857)1. 503 The bleeding condition of 
Ireland. 1863 Mary Howitt tr. /*'. Breweds Greece I. i. 

9 L ’ reeo ? herself, bleeding and exhausted after her efforts 
in ihe \\ ar of Liberation. 

4 . quasiW zl (Cf. 2 b.) 

1607 Shaks. Tmtoti 1. iL 80 So they were bleeding new 
my Lord, there's no meet like 'em. 

5 . Comb, bleeding-heart, the popular name 
for several plants; e.g. the Wallflower {Cheiran thus 
Cheiri), the Aristotclia peduncular is, Colocasia 
esculent a of the Sandwich Islands, Dicentra for - 
mosa, and a variety of Cherry (Miller); bleed¬ 
ing root - Blood-boot. 
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BLENCH. 


1714 Phil Trans. XXIX. 64 The root call’d the Bleeding 
Root, curing the Jaundies. 1863 Prior Plants. 24. 

Bleer(e, Bleet, ohs. forms of Blear, Bute. 
Blee3, obs. pa. t. of Blow v. x 
Bleeze, Sc. form of Blaze sb,. and vP, used in 
all their senses. The verb is also used (by Scolt) 
in a sense which appears to be influenced by 
Blaze v/ : To declaim, talk loudly. 

1816 Scott Old Mart, xxxv, Ye’re bicering awn about mar- 
riage. 18x8 — Rob Roy xxvii, Ye're no to be blcezing and 
blasting about your master's name and mine. 

Bleeze, v/ Sc. trans . To turn milk) a little 
sour, to ‘blink.’ Also intr. Jamieson. 

Bleezy (bl/-zi), a. Sc. [cf. prec.] Affected in 
the eyes, as by alcoholic excitement. Jamieson 
has also Pleczed, explained as ' a little flustered.’ 

1830 Galt Laxvrie T. vn. vii. (1849) 282 A red face and 
bleezy eyes. 1833 Fraser's Mag. V 1 1 .622 Their faces grew 
red, and their eyes bleezy. 

Blefede, bleft(e, pa. t. and pple. of Beleave v. 
Obs., to remain. 

Blefhim, obs. form of Blaflum, Sc. 

Blehand, var. of Blkaunt, Obs., a tunic. 

Bleib, Bleid, obs. forms of Bleb, Bleep. 
Bleike, a. and v .: see Bleykk. 

Bleino, obs. form of Blain. 

Bleinerite (bbrnerait). Min. = Bindheimite, 
t Bleise. Obs. rare 1 . ?A blay or bleak. 

1598 Klorio, Pcscherello , a fish called a bleise. 

Bleise, bleit, obs. ff. Blaze, Blate, Blitk. 
Blek, bleke, blekk, var. Bleck. Obs. or dial 
Blek e, obs. form of Bleak a. and v. 
BleTlum. Sc. A blab or blabber. 

1790 Burns Jam o' Shanter 20 A bletherin, blusterin, 
drunken blellum. 

t Blely, adv. Obs. rare. [A worn down form 
of Blethely.] Willingly, cheerfully. 

C1380 Wyclif Whs. (1880' 417 An-oper fend pat w °k 
blely robbe pore men. c 1440 Part otiose 771 He wole not 
blely aspyed be. 

Blemish (blemij). v. Forms: 4 blemyss, -iss, 
-ess, -ysch, -ysh, 4-5 blensch, blench, 5 blem- 
issh, -esh, -ysch, 5-6 blemyssh x e, 6- blemish. 
Pa. t. and pple. blemished, in 4 blemest(e, -yst, 5 
blemschyd, 6- blemisht. [a. OF. blemiss -, ex¬ 
tended stem of Idemir (also blesmir , blaismir , in 
l J r. bias mar, blesmar) to render livid or pale, f. 
b/aisme, Ides me, bleme ‘livid, pale,’ of uncertain 
origin: sec Diez, Littre. The syncopated forms 
blemuhyd, blensch , caused partial confusion with 
Blench : see senses 2, 5.] 

f 1 . To hurl, damage, do physical damage or 
injury to, deface. Obs. 

1 1325 li. E. At/it. P. B. 1421 Wine. .Breyped vppe in to 
his brayn & blernyst his mynde. c 1350 Will. Paleme 2471 
Bihuld aboute on his bodi ;if it blenched were. ?</i4oo 
Morte Arth. 2578 He pet cs blemcste with pis brade brande. 
1494 Fabyan Ckron. vn. ccxxiii. 249 Such holdes and 
castellys, as the Scottis by theyr warrys had blcinysshed and 
apayred. Ibid. vit. 386 The towne of Boston was greatly 
blemysshed with fyre. 1571 Digges Pantom. t. xxxv. L iij, 
Blemishing all the lines,, drawen with black lead or 
such like, that you maye easely put oute or rase awayc. 
1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 129 He cut off his tail.. Being 
demanded why he so blemished his beast, etc. 
f 2 . To dim or darken (the eye-sight). Obs. 

E Promp. Parv. 39 Blenschyn [1499 blemysshcn], 
0. 1496 Dives y Paup. (W. dc \V.) tv. x. 173 They 

^sshe theyr eye in lokynge ayenst the sonne. 15*6 
Pilg. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 297 My corporal eye. .shall be 
blemysshed or derked by the reason of the lyght. I1677 
Lot'ePs Quar. 82 The salt tears blemished his eye. 

3 . To mar, spoil, or injure the working of. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 11840) 14 Pit<£ blemeshithe the 
swerd of rightewisnes. a 1555 Latimer Semi. <5- Rem. (1845) 
261 Ye do blemish the annunciation of the Lords death till 
he come. 1625 Sir H. Finch ^.^(1636) 338 That the people 
be not .. troubled .. nor the peace blemished. 1635 Went¬ 
worth in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 276 III. 282 To overthrowe 
or at least to blemishe the proceedings. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Eng. (1858) I. iii, 253 An expedient, which though blem¬ 
ished in the execution, was Itself reasonable and prudent. 

t b. To disconcert, put out. Cf. Blench vP 5. 

1544 Balk Citron. Sir J. Oldcastell in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) 
1. 264 At this, the archbishopp and hys companyc were not a 
lytle blemyshed. 

4 . To impair or mar the beauty, soundness, or 
perfection of; to damage. 

<*1460 Tovmeley Myst. 223 Alle blemyshed is thi ble. 1530 
Palsgr. 457/1, 1 btemysshe, I hynder or hurtc the beautyc 
of a person. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ml, 1. ii. 128 These eyes 
could not endure y l beauties wrack, You should not blemish 
it, if I stood by. c 1746 Hervey Medit. <5- Contempt. 1 . 183 
Without blemishing their Beauty, or altering their Nature. 

b. To impair morally or ideally; to sully, 
stain, spoil. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sentt. Sel. Wks. 1 .178 Coveitisc of wickedc 
preestis blemyship hem. 1593 Booker Eccl. Pol. Pref. i. 
§ 3 Let not the faith.. be blemished with partialities- 1660 
Boyle Seraph. Lm>e 2 That the extraction of your free¬ 
dom may no ways blemish it. 1735 Oldys Raleigh ’NVks. 
1829 I. 270 Nothing.. that might blemish reputation. 
1866 Howf.lls Venet. Life (1883) II. xx. 163 The admix¬ 
ture of ruffianism which blemishes most loafers. 

C. To cast a slur upon, asperse, defame, dis¬ 
credit, disable. Obs. exc. in Law . 


1414 Brampton Pettit. Ps. xlvii. 18 Nc with here tungys 
blcmysch my name. 1593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 394 
To blemish and reproch so many. 1649 Mrs. Hutchinson 
PTcm. Col. Hutchinson (18461 341 Blemish not a man that is 
innocent. 1699 Dryoen To J. Driden 31 Not that my 
verse would blemish all the fair. 1715 Burnet Own Time 
II. 331 Anything that would .. blemish the management of 
the treasury. 1768 Bi.ackstone Comm. 11 . 291 Whether 
a man should be permitted to blemish himself, by pleading 
his own insanity. 

t 5 . inlr. To turn pale, change colour, blench. 
(Cf. mod- 1 '. Id emir.') Obs. rare. Cf. Blench v.~ 
1530 Palsgr. 457/1 ,1 blemysshe, I chaungc colour.. Sawe 
you nat howe lie blemysshed at it. 

6. A hunting term: see quot. and cf. Blemish 
sb. 4. 

1 575 TuRBF.Rv. / 'enery 104 Blemishing against or over the 
slot or viewe of the deare. 1792 W. Osbalihston Brit. 
Spc.rtsm ., Blemish , a hunting term, used when the hounds 
or beagles, finding where the chase has been, make a proffer 
to enter but return. 

Blemish (blemij), sb. Also 6 blemysh, 
bleamish(e. [f. the vb.] 

1 . Physical defect or disfigurement ; a stain. 
(Used spec, of the mark of injury to a horse, as the 
scar of a broken knee.) 

1535 Coverdale Tob. xi. 13 Then beganne the blemysh to 
go out of his eyes, like as it had bene the whyte szkynne of 
an egg. — Lev. ix. 3 A calf and a shepe, both .. without 
blemysh IWvclif, wemme, wem; 1611 blenush].^ 1579 Lang- 
ham Card. Health [ 1633)97 Face spots, or blemishes, anujnt 
with the iuice of the roots. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /1 \ it. iii. 
34 Speaking thicke iwhich Nature made his blemish'. 1718 
Freethinker No. 37. 270 One never sees the least Blemish 
of ink upon his Nails. 1827 Harf. Guesses Scr. ti. (1873) 500 
Nothing hides a blemish so completely as cloth of gold. 

2 . Iransf. A defect, imperfection, flaw, in any 
object, matter, condition, or work. 

1555 Fardle Facious i. i. 23 A nioste blessed life without 
blenmishe of wo. x6n Bible Pro/ 8 Some imjicrfeciions 
and blemishes may be noted in the setting foorth of it. 1771 
Junius Lett. xlv. 244 The minor critic, .hunts for blemishes. 
1863 IT. Rogers J. Hojve <ed. 2 l’ref. 5 The work has now 
received a careful revision, and it is hoped that .. such 
blemishes are removed. 1869 J. Marti seal* Ess. II. 222 
The divine light is without blemish. 

3 . fig. A moral defect or stain ; a flaw, fault, 
blot, slur. 

15*6 Pilgr. Pre/. (W. de W. 15311 64 A blemysshe, which 
semeth lodisteyne all his vertues. 1580 Baret Ah>. B 796 
A Lleamishe in ones good name. 1598 Barret The or. 
ll’arres 11. i. 27 No blemish vnto any Gentleman to scruc 
as a common souldier in the Captaines squadron. 1611 
Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 341 Ilegiue no blemish to her Honor, 
none. 1656 Bramiiall Replic. i. 51 Some abuses are., 
rather blemishes than sinnes. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 681 
If they find Some stain or blemish in a name of note. 

f 4 . Venery. (See quot.) Obs. 

1575 Tcrberv. Venery 94 The same huntsman shall go 
backe to Ins blemishes immediately. / bid. \ \\ Blemishes 
..are the markes which are left tu knowe where a deare 
hath gone in or out. 1627 Taylor (Water P.) // 'ks. (1630' 1. 
93/1 Blemishes, Seweliing, Auant-laye, Allaye, Relaye.. 
and a thousand more such Ytopian fragments of confused 
Gibberish. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1721 90 in Baii.ev. 

Blemished (ble-mijt),///. a. Also 6- blem¬ 
isht. [f. Blemish v. + -F.D.] Damaged or dis¬ 
figured ; marred by defect, flaw, or stain; spoiled. 

C1440 Prornf. Parv. 39 Blemschyde I1499 blemysshed], 
ob/nscatus. a 1450 Kuf. de la (1S68* 25 She mif»ht not 
for shame shewe her visage, it was so foule blemisshcd. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 111. vii. 122 The corruption of a 
blemisht Stock. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 8 No blind 
or blemished person might come. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. 
Crit. v. (1875) 222 He died and has left a blemished name. 

Blemisher (blemijoj). [f. as prec. + -ek 1 .] 
lie who or that which blemishes. 

1423 James I King'sQ. cxl, He that suld of hir gude fame 
Be blamischerc. 1594 Greene l^ook. ( 7 /<m<*(i 86 t) 124 Noc¬ 
turnal cares, ye bleinishers of bliss. 1630 Brathwait Eng. 
Gentl. (1641) 5 A great darkener and blemisher of the inter¬ 
nal glory and beauty of the mind. 

Blemishing (bltrmijiij), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-1NG h] The action of the verb Blemish ; physical 
or moral impairment. 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Stnole y. xiv. (1483) 109 Withouten 
blemysshynge. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (1835) 120 Wyth 
out blemyssyng of my virgynyte. 1645 Tomres Anthropol. 
2 Evill .. tending to the .. blemishing of the Christian 
rofession. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Abatement , [In 
eraldry] Diminution, is the blemishing any part by adding 
a stain or mark of diminution. 

Ble*mishing, ppl a. That blemishes. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 502 Blemishing deformities. 
1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gypsy 1. 89 Fedalma's soul Was free 
from blemishing purpose. 

Blemishless (ble miJU-s), a. [f. Blemish + 
-less.] Without blemish. 

1583 Babington Comntandm. 429 Our blcmishlesse God. 
1850 Neale Med. Hymns 154 Spotless, blemishless, eternal. 

Blemish.ment (ble-mijment). [f. Blemish + 
-ment.] Damage, injury ; flaw; impairment. 

1596 Spf.nser F. Q. iv. 11. 36 For dread of blame and 
honours blemishmcnt. 16^0 4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. ill. 
(1692) I. 96 To the great dishonour of this Kingdom, and 
blemish ment to the Government thereof. 1884 Laio Times 
1 Mar. 322/2 That a man should allege, .he was not of sane 
memory in blemishment of himself. 

Blemmatrope (ble-matmop). [f. Gr. GXcV/m 
look, glance, f. &\iireiv to look + rpiiros turning, f. 
rpi-nuv to turn.] ‘ An apparatus for illustrating 


the various posilions of the eye ’ ( Catal. Sci.Appar. 

S. Kensington, 1876). 

t Ble 'mmere. Obs. rare. ? A plumber. 

c 1420 Citron. Vilod. 3644 Mony werkemen he sette to 
amende chirche .. & masonus & carpenters & blcm- 
meres also. 

t Blench, sb. Obs. Also (in sense 1) 3-4 
blenk, blenc. [f. Blench v Cf. Blenk j/l 2 ] 

1 . A trick, stratagem. To do or make a blenk or 
blench : to play a trick. 

H1250 (hel Night. 378 He [the fox] have]> mid him 
blenches }arewe. a 1300 Havclok 307 Hope maketh fol 
man ofte blenkes. c 1335 F. E. A Hit. P. B. 1201 pe kyng 
.. a counsay 1 hym takes .. A btench for to make.. 1330 R. 
Brunne Citron. 274 pe Scottis now pei penk of gile..How 
pei mot do a blenk tille Edward & hise. 134 o Ayeub. 130 
And uerliche makcp his blench. 

2 . A turning of the eyes aside, a side glance, rare . 

e 1600 Shaks. Sonn. cx, Most true it is, that I haue lookt 

on truth Asconce and strangely: But by all aboue, These 
blenches caue my heart an other youth. 

Blench, a., Sc. form of Blanch a., where see 
Blench-farm, etc. 

Blench (blcnj), vA Forms: 2-3 blenchen, 
3 (blinche), 3-5 blenche, 4- blench. Pa. t . 3-4 
bleinte, 4 bleynte, blynehid, 4-5 blent. [A 
word or series of words of very obscure history. 
Sense 1 is evidentlyOE. blptcan to deceive, 
cheat ON. blckkja [ blenk j a) to impose upon, 

which point to an OTeut. type * blank j an, assumed 
to be the causal of a strong *blinkan to Blink ; 
but, as no trace of the latter occurs in early times, 
the origin of blytcan is thus left uncertain. The 
northern form was Blenk, q.v. The sense-develop¬ 
ment is involved, from confusion of blenk and 
blink, of blench and blanch, prob. also of the pa. t. 
blent with blent pa. t.of Blend v.l, and other causes: 
little can be done at present except to exhibit the 
senses actually found in use.] To cheat, elude, 
turn aside. Related to Blenk and Blink. 
f 1 . trans. To deceive, cheat. Obs. 
a 1000 Be monna mflde 33 (Gr.) WrenceS he and blenced. 
C1175 Lamb. Horn. 55 Abuten us he is for to blenchen, 
[c 1400 Destr. Troy vi. 2483 Let no blyndnes you blenke.l 

2 . intr. To start aside, so as to elude anything; 
to swerve, ‘shy’; to flinch, shrink, give way. 

c 1205 Lay. 1460 Corineus bleinte. <11225 Alter. R. 242 
pe horse pet is scheouh, & blencheS uor one scheadewe. 
a 1250 Oxvl Night. 170 lch am war, and can w ell blenche. 
C1386 Chaucer Knt's T. 226 Ther with al he bleynte and 
cride A ! 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 111. xvii, [Rays 
that] passetn not alwey forpe ry3 te > hlcnchep [ 1582 
swarue] sum wheper of pe streite wcy. c 1500 Partenay 4268 
Apart Gaffray .. Somwhat blent, the stroke .. passing by 
With hym noght mette. 1553 Bale Gardiner's Obed. C vij. 
He obeyeth truly, which .. hlcnchct not out of the waye of 
Goddes commaundemcntes. 1603 Shaks. Mens./or M. iv. v. 
5 Hold you euer 10 our spcciall drift, Though sometimes 
you doe blench from this to that As cause doth minister. 
a 1625 Fletcher False One 1v.1v, Art thou so poor to blench 
at what thou hast done? 1808 Scott Marrn. vi. xii, Foul 
fall him that blenches first. 1876 Emerson Ess. Ser. 1. xi. 
262, I blench and withdraw on this side and on that, 
t b. Of a ship: To turn or heel over, Obs. 
a 1300 K. Horn 1411 pe schup bigan to blenche. 

3 . trans. To elude, avoid, shirk ; to flinch from ; 
to blink. [The first quot. perhaps in form belongs 
rather to Blink.] 

[C3300 Beket 2184 He nas no3t the man that wolde : his 
heved encs withdrawe, Ne fonde for to blinche a strok.] 
1663 Evelyn Mein. (1857) 111 . 142 He now blenched what 
before..he affirmed to me. 1822 Ha2Litt Table-t. 1 . v. 100 
Will not suffer me to blench his merits. 

+ 4 . trans. To turn aside or away (the eyes). Obs. 
c 1400 Roland 402 He kest up his browes & blenchid his 
eye. 1/1400 Melayne 570.] See Blenk v. 3. 
t 5 . trans. To disconcert, foil, put out, turn aside. 
Cf. Blenk v. 4. Obs. 

[a 1400. See Blenk v. 4.] 1485 Caxton Treviso's Higden 
iv. xxxiii.(i527) 181 The enemyes wereblente thrugh goddes 
myghte. 1577 Stanyhurst Descr. frel. in Hoi inshed V 1 . 
16 Hcere perchanse M. Cope may blench me, in replieing 
that Angitis may be construed generallie. 160a Carew 
Cornwall, Carrying vp great trusses of hay before them to 
blench the defendants sight & dead their shot, a 1640 Jack- 
son Wks. (1844) VII 1 .122 Being blenched in his right course 
by the shadow. 

6. intr. Of the eyes : To lose firmness of glance, 
to flinch, quail. [The first quot. may belong to 2.] 
[ c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 215 This royal bridde .. 
Blenchithc never for al the cllcre light.] 1775 Burke 
Amer. Tax. Wks. II. 404 That glaring and dazzling influ¬ 
ence at tvhich the eyes of eagles have blenched. 1837 
Howitt Rur. Life n. v.< 1862) 150 His eyes seemed to blench 
before her still fixed gaze. 

Blench, v ! 1 [A variant of Blanche. 1 (The con¬ 
fusion is partly phonetic, as in Blanch, Blench a .; 
partly of sense, since, with fear, the cheeks blanch, 
the eyes blench.)'] 

1 . intr. To become pale. 

1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 26 Where the vexed rubies 
blench in death, Beneath von lips and balmy breath. 1840 
Barham lugol. Leg. 286 That little foot page he blenched 
with fear. 

2 . trans. To whiten, make pale. rare. 

1839 Bailey Festns fed. 3) 16/1 The northern tribes Whom 
ceaseless snows and starry winters blench. 
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Blench, z>. 3 , obs. variant of Blemish q. v. 
Blencher (ble'njaj). [f. Blench v .1 -f-erI.] 

11 . A person or thing employed to lum or 
frighten away, e.g. a scarecrow: in Hunting, one 
placed to turn the deer from going in particular 
directions. Cf. BlaxcherS. Obs. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xxiii. (1883) 247 The good husbande ,. 
settethe upcloughtcsorthredesjwhiche somecall. .blenchars 
.. to feare away birdcs. 1575 Turbkrv. Venery 192 To set 
up bletnchers or sewels (which are white papers), a 1625 
Fletcher Love's Pilgr. it. i. 8/2 Hurt those That stand but 
by as bleachers. 

2 . One who blenches or flinches. 

1873 Morris Loz<e is enough 55 No blencher in battle. 

Blenching (blem/iq), vbl. sb . [f. as prcc. + 
-ing 1.] The aclion of the verb Blench : + a. 
Turning to one side, swerving,shying; +b. turning 
away of the eyes (? blinking, winking) ; e. flinch¬ 
ing, quailing, loss of courage. 

1393 Gower Con/. III. 8, I stondestill, withoute blenching 
of min eye. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.w. v. (1495! 32 
Angels .. beholde streyght .. in god .. wythout blcnchynge 
of theyr even. Ibid. xu. xxxix. (1495) 436 The reremous 
fleeth in the eue tyde wyth brekynge and blenchynge and 
swyfte mcuyngc. 1868 Doran Saints <V Sin. II. 186 He 
saw without blenching the rope by which he was to be 
strangled. 

Ble nching, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
Causing the eyes to turn away or flinch. 

1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bound Poems (1850) I. rS6 
Let nim now hurl his blenching lightnings down. — Grief 
ibid. I. 326 Under the blenching, vertical eye-glare Of the 
absolute Heavens. 

Ble-nehinglyarfo. — blanchingly: seeBLKNOHze 2 
1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 476 This mask of me 
(Ajgainst which, years have beat thus blenching)y With their 
rains!) 

Bleneorn, var. of Blend-corn : see Blend sb. 2. 
+ Blend, v. 1 Obs. Forms: 1 blendan, 2-4 
blenden, 3-5 blende, 4-6 blend. Pa. t . 1-3 
blende, 4 blent(e. Pa. pple. 1-4 blend. 3-4 
i-blend, 4 blende, 4-5 i-blent, blente, 5 i-blcnde, 
blonded, 3-7 blent, 6-7 arch, y-blent. [Com. 
WGcr.: OK. blqndan — OFris. hi end a, OS. *blen- 
dan (MDu. blenden), OlIG. blcntan (MlCG., mod. 
G. blenden) OTeut. type *blandjan 1 lo make 
blind/ a factitive verb apparently formed with 
ablaut upon the adj. blind-, since no trace is found 
of a strong vb. blindan. See Blind. (The pa. t. 
blent coincided with that of blench ; whence some 
confusion in sense 1 b.)] 

1 . trans. To make blind : a. permanently. 

la 1100 O. E. Chrdtt. an. 1036 Man hine blende, and hine 
swa blindne hrohte to Sam munecon. a 1225 Juliana 48 
Ich habbe i-blend men. <*1386 Chaucer Mi Here s T. 622 
With that strook he was almost i-blent. 

b. temporarily, e.g,. with bright light: To dazzle. 
c 888 K. /Elfred Booth, xxxvut. v, Sc daj^ blent .. hiora 
ea?;an. 1297 R. Glouc. 407 pc smoke., him ssolde bope 
stcnchc and blende. 1377 Langl. I\ Pi. B. v. 502 And 
thorw the li^te. .lucifer was blent, a 1529 Skelton Image 
Hypocr. Wks. HI. 236 A virgin ffayre and gent That 
hath our yecs blent. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. tii. 35 The 
swownd which him did blend. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xu. 
Ixxxvi, What hath thy eicsight blent? 

2 . fig. To blind the understanding, judgement, 
or moral sense ; to 1 throw dust in the eyes’ of. 

c i20oOrmin 4525 Gredi^nessc. .blendepp mannesshcorrte. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 819 (Gott.) pe feind had adam blent, c 1386 
Chaucer Pers. T. 7 (103 Envye blendith the hert of a man. 
1450 Myrc 370 Thus wyth the fende he ys I-blende. 1579 
Spenser Sneph. Cal, Apr. 155 Ah foolish boy, that is with 
loue yblcnt. 1591— Virgits Gnat, xxxix, Fearc and yrc 
Had blent so much his sense. 

3 . To put out of sight, hide, conceal. 

1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy 1. ii, Under eoloure was the 
treason blente. 

Blend (blend), v. 2 Forms: 3 4 blend-en, 5-7 
blende, 4- blend, (5 blynde, 5-6 blenne, 6 
Wynne, blente). Pa. t. 3-5 blend(o, 5- blent, 
blended. Pa./pie. 3-5 blend, 4 blende, blente, 
4- blent, 6- blended, (8 arch, yblent). [ME. 
blend-en wk. vb., appears c 1300, at first in northern 
writers. Evidently akin to Bland sb. mixture, and 
the OE. strong vb. bland-an, ON. blanda (Sw. 
blanda, Da. blande) to mix: see Bland v. But 
the ME. vb. (however the change of vowel may 
be explained) can hardly have been a continuation 
of the OE. blandan, since this was all hut obsolete 
already in OE., while blenden was a common 
word from the 14th c. More probably the latter 
was an adoption of the ON. blanda (which 
though originally strong, had subsequently weak 
inflexions); the change of vowel may also have 
been due to the ON. sing, present blend, blendr: 
whether any association with Blende. 1 (with which 
it entirely coincides in forms) or other extraneous 
influence contributed, does not appear. But later 
identification with Blend vA is shown by the 
occasional use of blynde for this verb also. The 
16th c. blenne was either phonetic, like the converse 
len, Und s or deduced from the pa. pple. blend.] 


I. trans. 

1 . To mix, to mingle: a. things material; b. 
things immaterial. Obs. exc. as in d, or with some 
colouring from the other senses (esp. 4). 

a. , a X300 Cursor M. 16768 Vinegre & gall pe jews blend. 
Ibid. 18019 (Golt.) Aisel haue i blend wid gall. 1400 
Destr. Troy 3492 To se .. the blode .. blent with the erthe. 
e 1420 Liber Coco rum (1862) 50 Gryndc tansy, po iuse owte 
wryngc, To blynde with po egges. 1530 Palsgr. 457/2 
Wyll you blenne wync and ale logyther? 1585 Lloyd 
Treas. Health B vij, Butte iherin.. whyte Lead and 
Common Salt, and hlynne them well together. 1601 Hol¬ 
land Pliny 11 . 394 These beeing dried in the Sun .. they 
vse to blend with bean flourc. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady 
11. ix. § 3 (1734) 208 Opiates .. blended with small propor¬ 
tion of.. Aromatick Medicines. 

b. ^ c 1400 Pcs may stond (Turnb. 1843) *55 Were luf and 
chr.rite with hus blend, c 1430 Hymns f'irg. (1867) 108 pat 
blabcryng are wip opes blent. 

+ c. 'Po mingle with a company or crowd. Obs. 

e 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 385 In bly.sse I se pe blypely 
blent. 1579T0MS0N Calvin sSerm. Tim. 1010/1 These backe- 
slidcrs y l haue bcenc blended amongest vs. 17x2 Si leu: 
Englishm. .No. 6. 39 We are blended with the Nobility. 

d. To mix (sorts of spirits, tea, wines, etc.), so 
as to produce a certain quality. 

? <11400 Chester Pi. 11.(1847) 82 All mashers, miuglcrs of 
wync in the nightc Brewinge so blendinge again*te daye 
Iighte. 1583 Stubbes A nut. Abus. ic. 25 [Vintners] make of 
one hogshead almost two .. by mixing and blunting one 
with another, and infusing other liquor. Ibid. 28 To inter¬ 
mix and blente the good and naughtie wooll togiiher. 1884 
Pail Mall G. 5 Sept. 6/2 A number of brands (varied by the 
blending of the tobaccos). 

f 2 . To mix or stir up (a liquid) ; hence some¬ 
times, to render turbid, pollute, spoil, destroy; 
somelimcs, to agitate, trouble: to disturb (joy, 
peace, beauty, weather). 

«1300 Cursor M. 13767 par-in was won for to descend 
Angels pe water for to blend. 1384 Chaucer Truth 4 Frees 
hathe envye and welc is blent over al. c 1503 Spenser 
Sonn. Ixii, These stormes, which now hisheauty blend,Shall 
turn to calmes. 1594 Greene Look. Gtassc (1874) 137 When 
mildest wind is loth to blend the peace. Ibid. 11S61) 124 My 
Hesperus by cloudy death is blent. 1596 Lodge Alarg. 
Amor. 65 Thy sap by course of time is blent. 

+ b. Applied (according lo ancient physiology 
to disturbance or agitation of the blood (from 
its supposed normal state of rest): pass, and intr. 
To rush, flow; also active , To shed. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17333 Pilate was par, his blod was blend, 
Quen he wessen had his hend. <"1340 Caw. <y Gr. Knt. 
2371 Alle pe blode of his hrest blende in his face, c 1460 
Toioneley Myst. 225 To be in payn thus broght, Thi blcssid 
blode to blende. 

3 . To mingle intimately or closely with, 

1591 Spenser M. Hubbcrd 1330 Thy throne royal! [is] 
with dishonour blent. 1788 J. Powell Devises { 1827) 11. 95 
If a testator has blended his real with his personal fund. 
1800 Wordsw. It art-leap l Cell 11. xxi. Never to blend our 
pleasure or our pride With sorrow of the meanest tiling that 
feels. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rotnola lii. (xS68) 405 It blent itself 
as an exalting memory with all her daily labours. 

4 . To mix (components intimately or harmo¬ 
niously so that their individuality is obscured in 
the product; esp. of qualities, properties, effects, 
etc. ; now the most frequent trans. use. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. X. 1. v. 257 Tis beauty truly blent, 
whose red and white, Natures owne. hand laid on. 1662 
Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 261 Providence hath so wisely 
blended the henefits of this county, that .. it is defective in 
nothing. 171* Addison Sped. No. 128 p 11 Their Virtues 
are blended in their Children. 1816 Byron Ch. liar . jh. 
xxix, Rider and horse,—friend, foe,—in one red burial blent. 
*835 Lytton Rienzi 1. iii. 13 In one of those wide spaces in 
which Modem and Ancient Rome seemed blent together. 
1848 — Harold \. i. 4 In that beauty were blended two 
expressions. 1876 Green Short Hist. ix. § 2. 610 A common 
persecution soon blended the Nonconformists into one. 

f 6. To mix up in the mind, regard as the same, 
confound with. Obs. rare. 

1780 Coxf. Russ. Discoz *. 74 Six islands., to the North 
West of the Fox Islands .. must not be blended with them. 

II. intr. 

0 . To mix, mingle; esp. lo unite intimately, so 
as to form a uniform or harmonious mixture. " 

cx 3 2S E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1788 BoPe his blod & his brayn 
blende on pe elopes. CX340 Cursor M. 5690 Moses sagh pai 
didc ham wrangc & sone he blende ham a-mange. 1400 
Destr. 0f Troy xxiv. 9642 The blobcrond blode blend with 
the rayn. 1713 Young Last Day 111, 251 Cities and desarts 
in one ruin blend. 1792 Wordsw*. Deser. SA\ Poet. Wks. 
I. 83 All motions, sounds, and voices .. Blend in a music 
of tranquillity. 1871 R. Ellis tr. Catullus Ixvin. 18 She 
whose honey delights blend with a bitter annoy. 

7 . To pass imperceptibly into each other by 
assimilation or confusion of contiguous parts, esp. 
in reference to colour. 'Po blend atvay: to pass 
away by blending. 

x8i2 L Wilson Isle 0/Palms 1. ix x Oh ! ne'er did sky and 
water blend In such a holy sleep. 1820 Irving Sketch Bk. 
I. 9 In F.uropc, the features and population of one country 
blend almost imperceptibly with those of another, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. § 27. 196 The distant peaks gradually 
blended with the white atmosphere; above them. 1862 Darwin 
Eertil Orehtds v. 159 The division between them, in this 
their leading character, blends away. 

Blend, sb. [f. prcc. vb.] A blending ; a mix¬ 
ture formed by blending various sorts or qualities 
(e.g. of spirits, wines, tea, tobacco, etc.). 

1883 Academy 14 Apr. 253/2 It resembles a blend made by 


imitating the later style of Lever and the earlier style of 
Ix>rd Bcaconslield. 1885 Pall MallG. 28 Sept. 2/1 Public- 
houses, with darning bills in their windows announcing .. 
the sale of American Blend. 

+ Blend(e. Also bland. Obs. pa. pple. of 
Blend v. 2 Also used as adj. - Blended. 

1300 [see Blend v . 2 2 b.] 1571 /Tills 4- tnv. A f . C. (1835) 
352, Xxx'* boles of maid malt being halff bland. 1616 Surfl. 
& Markii. Countr. Farm 03 'l ake two parts straw, and one 
part hay, and mix it together, w hich is called bletul fodder. 
1679 Plot Sta/fordsh. (1686) 161 The third sort of Iron .. 
they call blend-inetall. 

2. esp. in blend corn, bleneorn, wheal and rye 
sown and grown together; blend-water, a urinary 
disease of cattle (Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1753). 

15*3 FiTZHERn. llusb, <} 34 Vppon that ground sowe blend 
corne, that is both wheate and rye. 1583 Wills <V tnv. .V. 
C. n. (i860) 78 In bygge 8/. In ottes 40/. In blandcorne 
40/. 1616 Surfl. & Markii. Countr. Farm 550 You shall 

not lead your blend-corne so soonc as you doe your cleane 
Wheat, or your cleane Rie. 1798 W. HunoN Autobtog. 1 1 A 
sixpenny loaf of coarse bleneorn bread. 1855 Whitby Gloss. 

Blende (blend . Min. Also S blend, [a. Get. 
blende , from blenden to deceive : so called 1 be¬ 
cause while often resembling galena, it yielded no 
lead’ (Dana); — blende tides erz ‘deceiving ore’ 
(Grimm). Hence also called pseudogalena , and 
sphalerite from <7</>aAfpcJs deceitful.] Sulphide of 
zinc occurring as a native crystalline mineral. 

1683 [cf. Blendy). 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. t Blende.. 
called by some mock-lead. 1780 Specif. M. Sanderson * 
Patent No. 1243. 3 Decomposed or calcined blend. i8iz 
.Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 373 Zinc is procured from 
blende by a similar operation. Ibid. 377 In the blendes or 
supposed sulphurcts of zinc. 1869 Koscoe Elem. Chem. 
230 The chief ores of zinc are the sulphide or blende, etc. 

b. ? Formerly used of other metallic sulpirides, 
or worthless ores. (Cf. Hornblende.) 

1781 ). Dillon Trav. Spain 231 There is no doubt but 
that it is cobalt, of which that state is the blend. 

Ble'nded,///. a. [f. Blend t'.-+-i:n.] Mingled, 
intermixed. 

1621 II. King Sermon 26 A blended mixture of the quali¬ 
ties. 1656 Milton State Lett. Wks. 11851) 375 ‘I he confus'd 
and blended havock of Fire and Sword. 1796 Burke Regn. 
Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 370 Flowing in one blended stream. 
1869 J. Martineau Ess. 11. 175 'I he blended hymn of past, 
present, and future. 

Blender (ble-ndai . One who or that which 
blends; an implement for blending pigments. 

1872 C. King Sierra Nev. x. 208 He neatly rubbed up the 
white and sienna with his * blender.’ 1884 Pall Mall G. 
5 Sept. 6/2 A blender [of tobaccos | is born not made. 

Blending blemdiy), vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. + 
-INC *.] The process of mixing intimately ; the 
resulting state ; a harmonious mixture. 

1795 Act. Geo. ///, civ. § 25 in Oof. <y Camb. Enactm. 
109 'I he blending of money belonging to different Colleges. 
1816 Byron Ch. liar . in. xlvi, A blending of all beauties. 
1855 Whitby Gloss., Blendings , a minglement of beaus and 
picas. 1876 Green Short Hist. ii. § 6 118S2) 88 This blending 
of the twu races. 

Ble nding, ///. a. That blends. 

1642 W. Price Sermon 41 The Text may be meant of a 
blending mixture in Religion. 1812 Examiner 30 Nov. 
763/2 Gradations. soft and blending. 1873 Tristram Moab 
111. 50 Parted. .without any blending belt of .. scrub. 

Blendous ble-ndas), a. Min. [f. Blende+ 
-ous.] Pertaining to or containing blende. 

1847 iu Craig. 

Blendure ble nditu). rare. Blending, mi.xlurc. 

1701 A ns iv. P. Hurly's Find. 6 The blendure and con¬ 
junction of things at some distance from each other. 
1806 31 A. Knox Rem. (1844) I. 55 The aristocratic cha¬ 
racter has been injured by a neutralizing blendure. 

Blendy (blemdi), a . [f. Blende + -y ] Con¬ 

taining blende. 

1683 Pet-jus Fteta Min. 1. (x686) 290 Lead oars .. taken 
from flinty, blendy, or mountainous places. 

fBlenge, v. Obs. rare~ y . [cf. blend and 
nienge to mingle.] trans. To mingle, mix up. 

1573 Tusser llusb. (1878) 100 Backbiting talk that flatter¬ 
ing blabs know wily how to olenge. 

Blenheim (ble-nem, -im . Name of the Duke 
of Marlborough’s house, near Woodstock, Oxford¬ 
shire ; used lo distinguish, a. A breed of spaniels ; 
b. Blenheim Orange , a golden-coloured apple. 

1851 Mayhew Loud. Lab . 11. 62 (Hoppe) A good fancy 
breed of ‘ King Charleses' or ‘ Blenheims.' 1879 Jefferies 
Wild Life S. County 173 In the fork of a great apple tree 
—a Blenheim orange—the missel-thrush has built her nest. 
1882 Garden 13 May 321/1 The Blenheim Orange is not a 
good bearer when young. 

+ Blenk, v. Obs. Forms: 4 blenken, 4-7 
blenk. Pa. t. 4 bleynte, blenkede, bleukyt, 
-it, blenknyt, 4-6 blenked. Pa. pple. 5 blent. 
[Partly the northern equivalent of Blench v., part¬ 
ly the earlier equivalent of modern Blink, pre¬ 
senting the etymological difficult ics of both words.] 
I. = Blench. 

1. trans. To blind, deceive, cheat ; = Blench i. 

a 1000 BlenceS [see Blench x], c 1 400 Destr. Troy 2483 
Let no blyndnes you blcnke. 

2. intr. To start aside, so as to elude anything ; 
to flinch, swerve ; —Blench v. 1 2. 

c 1300 Cursor M. 7668 [Saul] }>an henl a sr>er scarp to stair 
himForu vnto be wau, bot dauid sagh and blenked lau [ v.r. 
blenkid, blenched £«]. 1330 R. Brunnp. CJiron. 115 For 
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^ise ne sallc }e blenk, bot hold vp her honoure. a 1530 Otiicl 
460 He wolde haue smitcn oluwcl, & he blcukte swi}>e wel, 
And roulond smot }> e stede broun. 

3 . trans. To turn aside, raise (the eyes, eyebrows); 

— Blench zD 4. 

C1400 Mf.lavne 570 He wolde noghte say ‘good mom- 
ynge,’ ne ones his browes blenke. 

4 . To cheat, disappoint, disconcert, bilk ; or ?to 
turn aside or away. rare. 

? a 1400 Morte Ari/t. 2858 We salle blenke theire bostc, for 
alle theire bold profire. 

5 . tra/is. To make pale, lo blanch. Cf. Blench v.- 

c 1400 Melayne 1359 A newe tydynge That blcnkcde all 
his blee. a 1600 Felon Sos.ee Rake by. The Sewe .. rudely 
rushid at the freer That blynked all nis blee. 

II. = the later Blink. 

6. intr. To shine, glitter, gleam. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand!. Synne 428 A ny;t whan J?ou 
slepys.. Before J?y yjen hyt blenk vs. c 1340 Caw. 4 Gr. Knt. 
799 Vp on bastel-rouez, bat blenked ful quyte. 1375 Har¬ 
bour Bruce vim. 217 The sone .. That hlenknyt on the 
scheldis braid. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 349 Bemcs 
bricht blcnkand on euurilk bench. 1605 in Foxes A. 4- M. 
(1684)1 II. 942 The Sun blenks often hottest lo foretcl a 
following showr. 

7 . To glance, cast a glance, give a look ; to look 
up (from sleep) Blink 3, 4 a. 

c 1350 IP'ill. Palerue 3111 pei lokede a boute & bleynle bi 
hinde b° busch & sei^en. 1375 Bakuour Bruce vi. 633 The 
King .. blenkit hvin by And saw the twa-some. Ibui. vu. 
203 The kyng blenkit vp hastely, And saw his man slepand 
him by. c 1450 Hknkysun Mar. Fab. 83 The Wolfe was 
ware, and blenked him behind. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 
1. 326 Backwert he blent lo give them knawledging. a 1625 
Jas. I. in D'lsradi Cur. LitA 18661 x74/1 Scarshe, but at 
stolen moment-., having the leisure la blenk upon any paper. 

Blenk, sb . 1 north, f. Blench, trick, stratagem. 

t Blenk, sb.- north. Obs. [f. Blenk v .; now, 
like the vb., represented by Blink.] 

1 . A sudden gleam of light. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 1964S (Fairf.) No}t a blenke mu^t he se. 
1513 Douglas Asneis vti. ix. 113 The bricht mettell .. Qu- 
haron the son blenkis hetis clere. 

2 . A glance of the eye ; usually, a bright, cheer¬ 
ful glance. 

c 1440 Vork Mysl. xxviii. 259, I will no more be abasshed 
for blenke of thy blee. c 1450 Wisd. Sol. in Ratis Rav. 21 
Na wys men suld behald the bewte of women that thai be 
nocht tan with lhar suet blenkis. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. I. 31 The }oung virgeins with blenkis amorus. 

t Ble nking, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Blenk v. + 
-lNt;. 1 ] Glancing, blinking. 

t 1450 Hknuyson Test. Creseide, The swete visage and 
amorous blenking. 

Bienne, obs. form of Blend v.- 

Blennioid (blcniioid), a. and sb. A. adj. 
Allied to the Blkn.ny. B. sb. A fish of this kind 

1865 Reader No. no. 143/2 Fishes which resemble at first 
Gadoids or Blennioids. 

Blenno-, blenn-, a. Gr. &\iwa. 

mucus, in which sense it is extensively used in 
combination in Pathology ; as in Blennogfe’nic, 
Blenno-genous a., generating or producing mucus. 
Ble’nnoid a., resembling mucus. Blennor- 
rha'gia, Blenno-rrhoea -rfa), discharge of 
mucus ; hence Blennorrlia*gic (-rard^ik), Blen- 
norrho'ic a. 

1859 Todd Cyct. Anal. 4* P/tys. V.617 2 Catarrh or blen¬ 
norrhea of the mucous membrane. 1861 Bumstead Pen. 
Dis. 1879^ 142 Five of these cases were not blennorrhagic. 

Blenny (blcni . [ad. L. blcnnius (in Pliny), 
f. Gr. 0 \ei'vos; so called from fikivvos sliinc, in 
reference to the mucous coating of its scales.] 

A genus of small spiny-finned fishes, of which 
several species frequent the British coasts. 

[1753 Chambers Cyct. Supp. s.v., The common Blennius of 
authors. 1769 Pennant /tool. III. 173.] 1774Goldsm. Hat. 
Hist A 1862) l [.in. i. 295 The Blcnnius or Blenny. 1863 H. 
Pennell Angler-ttat. 394 Viviparous fishes, such as the 
Sharks, Bleunies, etc. 

Blensch, obs. form of Blench, Blemish. 

Blent, ppl. a. [f. Blend v. 2 ] Mingled. 

187* Geo. Eliot Middlcm, xliii, The habits of the different 
ranks were less blent than now. 1876 — Dan. Dcr. viti. 
lxiii. 566 That blent transmission must go on. 

Blent, obs. form of Blend zl- (Perhaps sense 2 
is meant by the following : 

*53° Palsgr. 457/2, I blente, I lette or 1 hynder.. This 
terme is to moche northerne. 

+ Blent(e, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Blench, 
Blend, Blenk, v. 

Bleo, Bleoman: see Blee, Bloman. 

Blepharo- 'ble'fara), a. Gr. 0 \l<papo-v eyelid ; 
used in numerous terms of Pathology, etc.: as 
BlepliarPtis, inflammation of the eyelids. Ble*- 
pharoplasty, the operation of snpplying any 
deficiency caused by wound or lesion of the eyelid ; 
hence Ble;pliaropla*stic a. Ble’pharospaam, 
spasm of the orhicular muscle of the eyelids. 
Blepharostat, an instrument for fixing the eyelid 
during operations in the eye. (Syd. Soe. Lex.) 

1872 F. Thomas Dis. Women 137 The same relation which 
blepharospasm [bears] to the lids. 1875 H. Walton Dis. 
Eye 332 Blepharospasm, by which the eyelids are violently 
and persistently closed. 


Blere, obs. form of Bleak. 

Bles, obs. form of Blaze sb. 

II Bles-bok (blc'sbpk). Also bless bok, ble ss- 
buck. [Du., f. bles blaze on forehead + bok goal.] 
A .South African antelope, the Gazella albifrons . 

1824 Bufchell Trav. II. 335 The Blesbok is so called 
from having a white mark on its forehead. 1869 E. Gray 
Guide Brit. Museum 2 The Bless bok, Hartebecst, and 
Sassaybe of South Africa. 1879 Atcherley BoCrlaud 73 
The bless-buck, a larger antelope than the [spring-buck}. 

Blesce, obs. form of Bless v 1 
t Ble’Sche, v. Obs. Also 3 blessen, blissen. 
[ME. bleschen , blessen, identical with MDu. bles- 
sehett (mod.Du., and LG. bltisschen) to extinguish 
or quench, taken Lo represent an OTeut. Hi-- 
laskjan , f. bi-, Be- + laskjan, OIIG. lesken to 
quench, extinguish (MIIG., MLG. and late MDu. 
lesschen , mod.G. Idschcn ), causal of OHG. leskan 
(M liG. leschen , mod.Ger. also loschen) to ‘go out * 
as fire. How it came into ME. docs not appear.] 
trans. To quench, extinguish; Jig. to put a stop 
to, blot out. 

e 1250 Gen. 4- j Ex. 553 So cam on werlde wreche. and 
wrake for to blissen swtlc sinnes same. Ibid. 2 653 Fier is 
on hem bisiden li}t .. Moyses it blesscde wio his bede. 

( 1440 Promp. Parv. 39/2 Bleschyn, or qwenchyn L1499 
blesshyn), extingno. 

Hence Bleaching vbl. sb. 

c 1440 Promp. Part'., Bleschynge, or qwenchyngc of fyre. 

Blese, obs. f. Blaze sb. 1 and Bless v . 1 
t BlesiToquent, a. Obs. iare~°. [ad. L. 
Hlxsi-loqucnl-em, f. bins us lisping, stammering -f 
loquent-em speaking.] * Broad-spoken, or that 
speaks stammeringly.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656. 
Thence in Phillips and Bailey. 

Blesome, obs. form of Blissom. 

Bless (hies), V Forms; 1 bloedsian, bl6d- 
sian, bl^tsian, 2 bletsien, blctcmn, blecen, 
bleccen,2-3 bledsen,bletsen, (0///.)blettcenn, 
blettsenn, 2-4 blescen, 2-5 blessen, 3 blet- 
seijen, blesci, blicen, 3-4 blixen, blissen, 4 
blisce,blis, blist, 3-7 blesse, bliss e, 5 blysch(e, 
blyssh(e, 3-6 blysse, 7- bless. Pa. t. and pple. 
blessed, blest {arch, and poet.) ; in i bl^dsod, 
bl^tsod, 2-3 bledsed, 2-5 bletsed, blecced, 
blesced, blisced, 2- blessed, 5- blest. [OE. 
bloedsian , hledsian , blotsian: not found elsewhere in 
Teutonic, but formed on the OTeut. type *blodis6- 
jan, f. *blodo-m (OE. blod) blood: cf. OE. mildsian , 
miltsian, ME. Milce, to be mild, show pity ; also, 
for the formation, OE. ricsian to rule*= OHG. 
rich Ison OTeut. *rikisbjan, f. *rlk-s, Goth. 
reiks ruler, king. (An equally satisfactory deriva¬ 
tion of bletsian , if it were the original form, would 
be from blot sacrifice, on O.Teut. type *blolisbjan ; 
but besides that bloedsian actually occurs earlier, 
the change of ds to ts is phonetically natural, 
while the reverse is not.) The etymological 
meaning was thus * to mark (or affect in some 
way) with blood (or sacrifice); to consecrate’. 
But the sense-development of the word was greatly 
influenced by its having been chosen at the Eng. 
conversion to render L. bencdicere , and Gr. tvkoyuv, 
which started from a primitive sense of 1 speak 
well of or to, eulogize, praise,’ but were themselves 
influenced by being chosen to translate Hcb. 
"pa, primarily ‘to bend,’ hence‘to bend the knee, 
worship, praise, bless God, invoke blessings on, 
bless as a deity.’ lienee, a long and varied series 
of associations, heathen, Jewish, and Christian, 
blend in the Eng. uses of bless and blessing. Senses 
4-6 arise mainly from bencdicere, evkoyuv. At a 
very early date the popular etymological con¬ 
sciousness began to associate this verb with the sb. 
Bliss ‘benignity, blitheness, joy, happiness,’ which 
affected the use of both words (see esp. senses 7, 
8). and led to occasional ME. spelling of the vb. 
with i, y. 

The/rt. t. and pple, are now generally spelt blessed, though 
always pronounced tbtest) in modern prose; the pple. may 
be pronounced (ble'scd) in verse, or liturgical reading. As 
an adj. blessed (ble'scd) isnow the regular prose form, but the 
archaic blest is frequent in verse, and traditional phrases as 
c.g. ‘the Isles of the Blest.’] 

Orig. meaning ( prob.), To make ‘sacred’ or ‘holy’ 
with blood; to consecrate by some sacrificial rile 
which was held to render a thing inviolable from 
profane use of men and evil influence of men or 
demons. (The streaking of the lintel and door- 
osts with blood, Exod. xii. 23, to mark them as 
oly to the Lord and inviolable by the destroying 
angel, was apparently the kind of idea expressed 
by bliedsian in pre-chrisliaii times. Cf. also the 
history of the Latin words co nsec rare and sacri- 
ficium.) Hence, in historical use : 

I. To make sacred, consecrate, hallow. 

I. trans. To consecrate (a thing) by a religious 


rite, the utterance of a formula or charm ; in later 
times by a prayer committing it to God for his 
patronage, defence, and prospering care, as in to 
bless food , to ask God’s blessing on it (cf. 5). 

t 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 26 Se Hselend nam hlaf and 
hyne bletsode and brae. <1200 Ormin 17193 }>att waterr 
}>att iss att te funnt Blcttcedd \vij>k Godcs wordess. 1377 
Lancl. P. PI. B. xi. 229 Tyl he blessed and brak }>e bred 
bat bei eten.. c 1400 A/ol. Loll. 30 If be prest sacre Crist 
wan he blcssib be sacrament of God in b« auter. a 1593 
H. Smith Serin. (1637) 376 Before thou hast blessed it with 
prayer, thou hast no promise it shall prosper. 1596 Shahs. 
Merck. V. m. ii. 79. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. iy. 
iv. 20 It was behoofefull for their cause, distinctly and 
severally to blisse those Elements. 1649 Milton Eikon. 
Wks. 1738 I.427 Where the Master is too resty, or too rich 
to., bless his own Tabic. 1798 South ev Bp. Bruno Wks. 
VI. 149 And now the bishop had blest the meat. 

+ b. To consecrate (a person) to a sacred office. 
1154 O.E. Citron. (Laud MS.) }>a was he [Henry 111 
king bletcicd in Lundene. c 1420 Citron. Vilod. 563 And 
was blessud Abbas in \P same place. / bid. 1168 pen was 
Alfyne y blessud Abbas of b l plase. 

2 . spec. To sanctify or hallow by making the sign 
of the cross; usually as a defence against evil agen¬ 
cies. csp. rejl. and absol. To cross oneself, arch. 

c 950 Ltndisf, Gosp. John viii. 48 Ahne bloedsade ue usic 
vel sa;gnade [mistransl. 0/ nonne bene dicimus nos?l a 122s 
A tier. R. 290 Breid up bene rode stef, & sweng him a^ean 
a uour halue—bene helle dog^e. pet nis nout elles butc 
blesce be al abuten mid te eadic rode tocne. CX500 Vug. 
Children's Bk. in Babees Bk. (1868) 17 Aryse be tyrne oute 
of thi bedde, And blysse b> brest & thi forhede. 1562 J. 
Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867* 01, I nothcr nod forsleepe 
..nor blisse for spirites. 1577 Holinshed Chrojt. I. 157/2 
Blesse your eies with the signe of the crosse, and trie 
whether you can see that 1 see. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 
l. xxxv, When they heard these words, some, .blest them¬ 
selves with both hands, thinking, .that he had been a devil 
disguised. 1719 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. xlvii. 47, 
I fancy I see you bless yourself at this terrible relation, 
b. To bless oneself from : see 3 b. 

+ c. To bless into, out: to change into, cast out, 
by making the sign of the cross. Obs. 

1534 More Passion Wks. (1557) 1273/1 When the dyuell 
fyrste castcth any proude vayne thoughte into our mynd.. 
let vs forthwith make a crosse on our breast, and blesse it 
oute. 1589 Nashe Pasqnils Ret. Wks. 1885 1 . 93 One Pope 
or other, .blest me into a stone to stoppe my mouth. 

d. Not to have a penny to bless oneself with : in 
allusion to the cross on the silver penny (cf. 
Ger. Kreuzer), or to the practice of crossing the 
palm with a piece of silver. 

1557 North Gueuara's Diall Pr. (i6xq> 625/2 The pesti¬ 
lence of penny, .he hath in his purse to blesse himself with. 
1562 J. Heywooo Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867) 73 He had not .. 
one peny to blisse him. 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M 1 have 
not a shilling to bless myself with. 

t e. humorously (with allusion to holy water. 
1609 Man in the Moonc 11 Bless his beard with a ba^en 
of water, least he burne it. 

+ 3 . To protect or guard, save, keep from (evil): 
said of God, supernatural influence, a charm or 
prayer; also loosely of other things. Obs. 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 59 From alle. uuele he seal blecen us. 
1543 xIecon AVw I'. Gift Wks. (1843) 3x5 With such l love 
not to meddle. God bless me from them ! 1594 Nashe 

Unfort. Trav. 43 Kisse the ground as holy ground which 
she vouchsafed to blesse from barrennes by her steppes. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, hi. iii. 5 God blesse the Prince from 
all ihe Pack of you. 1596 Stenser F. Q. 1. ii. 18 Glauncing 
down his shield from blame him fairly blest. 1633 Milton 
Penseroso 83 Or the bellmans drowsy charm To bless the 
doors from nightly harm. 1646 Fuller Wounded Consc. 
(1841)349 God bless you and yours front fire. 1650 Bp. 
Hall Cases Couse. 181 Douhtlesse, the Devil) is a most 
skilful! Artist.. but God blesse us from imploying him. 1855 
Kingsley Wcstw. Hoi ii. ( Traditional SPcll) ‘ Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, Bless the bed that I lie on.’ 

+ b. rejl . To guard oneself (with God’s help) 
from, keep out of the way of, give a wide berth to, 
shun, eschew. (Sometimes, probably, by crossing 
oneself, as in sense 2.) Obs. 

c >449 Pecock Repr. 111. xix. 41 \ If thilk doctor .. hadde 
blessid him silf fro this, .pcrel. 1530 Palsgr. 458/1, l wyll 
never medle with hym, if I may blesse me from hym. 1549 
Chaloner Erasm.Slorix Enc. E ivb,Whiche of you woulde 
not lothe and blisse you from the company of suche inaner 
a man. 1618 Raleich Rem. (1644)97 From Suretieship, as 
from a Man-slayer, or Enchanter, blesse thy self. 1632 
Fletcher Span. Curate 1. i. 27 Blesse yourselves from the 
thought of him and her. 1651 More Enlhus. Triumph. 
(1656) 172 Bless thee from madness, Tom, and all will be 
well. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 137/2 He blessed 
himself from such customers. 

II. To hold or call holy ; to extol as holy (see 
Isa. vi. 3, Rev. iv. 8), divine, gracious. 

4 . To call holy ; to extol, praise, or adore (God) 
as holy, worthy of reverence. 

a 1000 Caedmon's Daniel 400 (Gr.) We Sec bletsiaS, Feeder 
admihti*. ciooo Ags. Psalter xcvfi]. 2 SingaS nu drihtnc 
and his soSne naman bealde MetsiaS. t 1175 Lamb. Horn. 
57 Pi nome beo iblecced. c 1305 Deo Gratias in E . E. P. 
(1862) 125 To j?onke and blesse hym we be bounde. 1382 
Wyclie jits iii. 9 In it we blessen God the fadir, and in it 
we cursen men. 1593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. iii. § 4 The 
Creator .. alone to be blessed, adored and honoured of all 
forever. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxxi. 189 The subject of 
Magnifying and Blessing, being Power. 1825 J. Mont¬ 
gomery Hymn ‘ Stand up and bless' 6 Stand up and bless 
the Lord, The Lord your God adore. 

5 . esp . with an added notion of thanksgiving or 




BLESS. 


BLESSEDLY. 


acknowledgement of gracious beneficence or good¬ 
ness: To praise or extol with grateful heart; 'to 
glorify for benefits received ’ (J.) 

a. orig. God or his attributes. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 68 Gebletsod {Lindis/, gebloed- 
sad] st drihten israhela god, forpam pe he fceneosode. 1381 
Wyclif ibid. Blessid be the Lord God of Israel, for. .[Cran- 
meb, Praysed be], c 1440 York Myst. xii. 217 Blest be pou 
ay, For pe grace pou has me lento. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 1531) 251 To laude and blesse god for his goodnes. 
1596 Shahs. Tam. Shr. iv. v. j 8 Then God be blesst, it is 
the blessed Sunne. 1795 Southey Joan 0/ Arc it. 309, 1 
..blest my God I was not such as he. 1843 Neale Hymns 
/or Sick 44 But Thy Love—Oh give me grace to bless It 
every hour ! 

b. other influences, e.g. one’s stars, one’s fortune 
or luck, the day of one’s birth, etc. Now generally 
in a more or less ludicrous sense: To thank, at¬ 
tribute one’s good fortune to. 

c 1440 Vwainc Gaw. 3344 Folk.. blissed the time that he 
was born, a 1845 Hoou Pauper's Christmas Carol iii, 
Ought not I to bless my stars? 1846 Punch IX. 13 Let 
me bless my prudence. 

c. persons: see 6 b, which sometimes passes 
into 'praise or extol with grateful regard.’ 

III. To declare to be supematurally favoured; 
to pronounce or make happy. 

6 . To pronounce words that confer (or are held 
to confer) supernatural favour and well-being. 

a. Said of a superior, i.e. of one entitled to speak 
in God’s name, a priest or sacred person (e.g. 
Balaam, Moses), an aged or dying parent (e. g. Isaac, 
Jacob) ; also of God himself. When said of men, 
the sense has passed into that of officially or pater¬ 
nally commending to divine protection and favour. 

C IOOO /Elfric Gen. xxvii. 4 Bring me pxt ic ete, and ic pe 
blctsige a:r pam pe ic swelte. c 1000 Acs. Gosp. Mark x. 16 
Da beclypte he hi, and his handa ofer ni settende bletsode 
[Lindisf gebledsade, Rushw . xibletsadc, Hatton bletsede] 
hi. r 1205 Lay. 32157 Me and mine wiue ‘. he seal blet- 
sei^en & scriue. a 1300 Cursor M. 637 God ham blesset 
and bad ham brede, and multiply. <"1383 Wyclif Set. 
Wks. III. 323 pei cursen hem bat God blissep. 1388 * 

Numb, xxiii. 11 What is this that thou doist? Y cfepide 
thcc that thou schuldist curse myn enemyes, and a3enward 
thou blessist hem I1382 blessest to hem]. ^1410 Love 
Bonavent.Mtrr. xv. 38 (Gibbs MS.), After he haddc i blessed 
hem wente vppe a^ayne to heuene. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer , 
Confirm., Then shal the Busshop blisse the children, thus 
saying. 1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. 111. vii, Stood prompt to 
bless or ban. 

b. Of one not a superior: Piously to invoke 
God’s blessing upon, to commend gratefully and 
affectionately to God’s favour, to load with one’s 
devout good wishes; to speak well of and wish 
well to. 

1330 R. Brunxe Chron. (1810) 07, 1 blisse Anselme per- 
fore. c >33® Amis fg Atntl. 344 Men Misled him, bothe bon 
and blodTT’hat euer him gat and bare. 1613 Shah's. lien. 
VIII, in, t 54 To taint that honor euery good Tongue 
blesses. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 821 So disinherited how 
would ye bless Me now your Curse ! 1713 Steele Sped. 

No. 264 f 1 The Fatherless, .and the Stranger bless his un¬ 
seen Hand in their Prayers. 1743 W. Collins Ode vi, By 
all their country’s wishes blest. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
exix, I .. think of early days and thee, And bless thee. 

7 . To confer well-being upon ; 'to make happy ; 
to prosper, make successful’ (J.): orig. said "of 
Goa ; in later use also of men and things, but 
generally with an implication of their conferring 
instrumental!y a divine blessing. (Here the as¬ 
sociation of bless with bliss becomes apparent.) 

a 1000 Cxdwon's Gen. 2357 (Gr.) Ic Ismael estum wille 
bletsian. a 1300 Hymn to God 16 in Trin. Coll. Horn. App. 
258 Louerd >u vs blesce. 1388 Wyclif Gat. xxxix. 5 And 
the Lord blessidc the hows [138a to the hows] of Kgipcian 
for Joseph. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrim ., Look, O 
Lord, mercifully upon them from heaven, and bless them. 
*578 Gude <Jr GodlieBallatcs(\%6&)6$ Blis, blissit God, thir 
giftes gude Quhilk thow hes geuin to be our fade. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. tv. i. 186 It [mercy] is twice blest, It 
blesseth him. that giues, and him that lakes. 1597 - 2 

Hen. IV, 1. ii. 248 Hcauen blesse your Expedition. 1697 
Drydf.n Virg. Georg, iv. 729 But she return’d no more, to ♦ 
bless his longing Eyes. 1718 Pope Iliad 1. 144 When first 
her blooming beauties bless’d my arms. 1813 Bvron Giaour 
1115, I have possess’d, And come what may, I have been 
blest. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxi, ‘ God bless the 
meat,’ said the Major’s wife, solemnly. 1850 Lynch Theo. 
Trin. v. 88 To say that good gives pleasure seems poor ex. 
presston of the truth that it blesses us. 

b. To make happy with some gift: orig, of 
God as the giver ; also of persons or things. (In 
the first example, blilsiati may be really - b/idsian, 
Buss.) 

[« 831 Charter 0/ O stout/ (Sweet O . A . T. 4441 Dacttc 
fce sien &eblitsude mid dem weorldcundum godum.] 1598 
B. Tonson Ev. Man out 0/ Hum. 11. iii, Shee was blest 
with no more copie of wit. 1602 Return/r. Pamass. 11. 
v, (Arb.) 30 ,1 will blesse your cares with a very pretty story. 
16:0 Shahs. Temp. n. i. 124 You may thank your selfc .. 
That would not bfesse our Europe with your daughter. 1650 
Baxter Saint's R. m. (1654) 4 Return him hearty thanks 
upon my knees, that ever he blessed his Word in my mouth 
with such., success. 1712 Ariiuthnot John Bull {1755) 30 
Mrs. Bull, .blessed John with three daughters. 1767 Fordyce 
Serin. Vng. Worn. I. i. 14 Are you .. blest with parents? 
*839 Bailey Rest us i, To bless him with salvation. 

8 . reft. To account or call oneself supremely 
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happy ; to congratulate or felicitate oneself, with, 
in, that. 

1611 Bible Jer. iv. 2 The nations shall blesse themselues 
in him, and in him shall they glorie. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk 4 Selv. To Rdr., I.. blisst myself that J was there. 
1684 Bunvan Pilgr. »i. (1879) 246 Old men have blessed 
themselves with this mistake. 1839 Bailey Fcstus iv. To 
.. bask, and bless myself, Upon the broad bright bosom. 

** In ME., and above all by Wyclif, bless was 
construed with lo, app. in imitation of ben cilice re 
aliad of the Vulgate. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17890 To oure lord iesu crist 30 blisse. 
c 1380 Wyclif Serrn. Sel. Wks. II. 249 Cristene men shulden 
blesse to oper bat pursuen hem here. 1382 — Gen. i. 21 And 
God .. blisside to hem, seiynge, Growith, etc. Ibid. xii. 3, 
I shal blis to thoo that blissen thee. 

IV. Exclamatory, elliptical and ironical uses. 

9 . In exclamatory invocations and ejaculations 
of surprise ; a. in sense 3, as God bless me l ellipti- 
cally bless me! bless (also save) the mark! (see 
Mark), b. in sense 7, as {God) bless you ! 

a. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. tv. ii. 14 A Paramour is\God blesse 

vs) a thing of nought. 1646 M ilton Sonn. xi. 5 Cries the stall- 
reader, ‘Bless us! what a word on A title-page is this !’ 
1709 Steele Tatter No. 25 ? ro Bless me ! Sir, there’s no 
Room for a Question. 1752 Mrs. Lennox Fan. Qui.x. I. 
m. v. 161 ‘ Lord bless me, madam 1 ’ said Lucy, excessively 
astonished. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. v. 50 ‘Bless my 
life!’ said Mr. Pecksniff, looking up. 1849 — Dav. Copp. 
xii. 138 * Bless and save the man’..‘how he talks !’ 1851 

Ruskin King Gold. Riv. i. 11856) 12 * Bless my soul!’ said 
Schwartz when he opened the door. 

b. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 77 God blesse my Ladies.are 
they all in loue? 1732 FiKi.ni no Miser v. i. (1775' 67 Bless 
her heart ! good lady! 1840 Marryat Poor Jack xxix, 
Bless you, my child, bless you ! 1872 Ruskin Fors Clav. 
II. xx. 8 The Colonel might have said ‘Bless you, my 
children,* in the tendcrest tones. 

10 . Hence, To bless oneself : to ejaculate ' God 
bless me ! * or other exclamation of surprise, vexa¬ 
tion, or mortification. 

1615 T. Adams Black Dev. 71 He . .would blesse himselfo 
to think that so little a thing could extend itself to such a 
capacity. 1665 Pepys Diary 1 Apr., How my I^ord Trea¬ 
surer did Mess himself, crying he could do no more. etc. 

*f 11 . In many senses (esp. 5 b, 7, 8, 9, 10 bless 
is used euphemistically or ironically for a word 
of opposite meaning, * curse, damn,’ etc. 

1812 Miss Austen Mans/. P. xviii, Could Sir Thomas 
look in upon us justnow, he would bless himself. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist xiii, An emphatic and earnest desire to 
be 1 blessed ‘ if she would. 1878 H. Smart Play or Pay viii, 
(ed. 3) 156 Fuming, blessing himself, dashing himself. 

V. Comb., as + blcss-beggar, a thing to bless a 
beggar with, {ironical.) 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Pore, (i860) 33 My quarter staffe, is 
it not a blessc-begger thinke you ? 

t Bless, v.~ Obs. Also 4-6 blyss^e, bliss, 
[a. F. blesser OF. blecier to injure, wound: cf. 
Bleche. Often associated with Bless v, 1 , either 
humorously or in ignorance. (The sense of the 
second quotation is doubtful : cf. Bless z /.3 ] To 
wound, hurt; to beat, tbrash, drub. 

[c 1325 Cocrdc L. 546 Whenne 1 hym had a strok i-fet, And 
wolde have blyssyd hym bet. c 1350 Will. Palerne 1192 
[He] blessed so wip his bri^t bront * aboute in cchc side 
pat, what rink so he rau^P he ros neuer after.] 1526 Skelton 
Magny/. 1641, 1 have hym coryed, beten and blyst. 1545 
Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 14s As thoughe they woulde tournc 
abou t and blysse all the feelde. 1575 J. Still Gamut . Gitrton 
in. iii, Tarry, thou knave . I shall make these hands bles> 
thee- 1577 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. 237 When he 
did leuell toshoote, he blessed himselfe with his pecce, and 
killed them with the pellat. 1612 Shelton Qttix. I. iii. 173 
That of the Battle .. when they bless’d your Worship’s 
Cheek Teeth. 

t Bless, vA Obs. Also 6 blesse, bliss. [Much 
affected by Spenser : perhaps taken from such a 
use as that quoted from William of Paler tie under 
Bless v.~\ perhaps, as others think, 1 to flourish as 
in making the sign of the cross’: cf. Bless v. x 2 
(quot. 1225), also 3 (quot. 1596). In any case it 
can hardly be an independent word.] leans, and 
absol. To wave about, brandish; also leans, to 
brandish round (an object with a weapon . 

1596 Spenser F. (?. 1. v. 6 They.. . burning blades about 
their headcs doe blesse. Ibid. 1. viii. 22 His sparkling blade 
about his head he blest. / bid. vi. viii. 13 And with his club 
him all about so blist, That he which way to turne him 
scarcely wist. 1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. lx vii, His armed 
head with his sharpe blade he blest. 

+ Bless, sb. Obs. [f. Bless v. ] ; but perhaps 
confused with Bliss sb.} A blessing. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 45 The viii beatitudes, 
otherwyse called the viii blesses. 1725 Pope Odyss. xv. 202 
This promised bless. 

Bless, obs. form of Bliss. 

Blessbok, -buck, var. of Bles-bok, antelope. 
Blessed, blest (ble-sed, blest), ppl. a. [f. 
Bless + -ed. For the forms and pronunciation 
see note under Bless v.] 

1 . Consecrated, hallowed, holy; consecrated by 
a religious rite or ceremony. 

<ri 30 O Trin, Coll. Horn. 2s Bledsed be Jri name on us, 
sancti*icetur nomen tunm. a 1300 Cursor PI. 21677 t>al 
blisccd lambs blod. 1504 Will in Ripon Ch. Acts 295 Afore 
the hlissed rode. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 95 A 
proclamacion for the blyssyd sacrament. 1578 Gude <y 


Godlie BaHates (1868) 177 Mariage is ane blessit band. 
1688 Stradling Serm. 195 Who receive him worthily in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 1839 Marryat/ 7mw/..SV/j’>i, 1. .dipped 
my finger in the blessed water. 1855 Browning Holy Cross 
Ary^Blessedest Thursday’s the fat of the week. 

2 . That is the object of adoring reverence, ador¬ 
able, w r ortby to be blessed by men. 

c 1230 Halt Me id. 47 Ihesu crist leue Jmrh his blesccde 
nome. a 1240 Lo/song in Cott. Horn. 209 |>iirh [>inc eadi 
flesche and h*ne iblescede Mode, c 1380 Wyclif Scrm. 
(Sel. Wks.) T. 131 Crist .. in his blessid passioun. a 1400 
Rclig. Pieces/r. Thornton MS. (1867) 39 In his Godhede 
SO Mysehedc. 1493 Pe irony lla 32 Oure blessyd lorde Iesu. 
1556 Will in Ripon Ch. Acts 361 Our blissed lady saunte 
Mary. 1656 H. More Antid. Ath. in. x. 1662' 119 Crying 
out, * Blessed God, what's here to do.’ 1868 Bp. Words¬ 
worth Hymn , ' Hark, the sound 0/ Holy voices,' In the 
Beatific Vision Of the Blessed Trinity. 

3 . Enjoying supreme felicity; happy, fortunate. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 47 /Edie and blcssede beon alle f>eo 
ihereo. a 1300 Cursor M. 16655 pe baraigne blisced sal 
man call, c 1400 A ve Regina (Turnb. 1843) 145 Ileyle be iho 
hleste that euer bare cnyldc. c 1410 Occleye Mother </ 
God 24 Among all womnien blessed tliow be. 1592 Shaks. 
Yen. »v Ad. 466 Blessed bankrupt, that by love so thriveth. 
1640 Howell Do dona's Gr. <1645) 69 The blessedst of mortal 
Wights. 1790 Burns Tam o' Shunter, Kings may be blest, 
hut Tam was glorious. 1875 Jowett Plato ed. 2) I. 14 If 
to l>cauty is added lemperance, then blessed art thou. 

b. Enjoying the bliss of heaven, beatified (cf. 5). 
*475 /»E Noblesse 3 Men .. whichc as verray trew martirj, 

and blissid souls have taken theirc last endeby werre. 157* 
R. II. Lara tern s' Ghastes 1596) 102 Cadum Empireum .. 
which they say is the seate ordeined for the blissed sort. 
1591 Shaks. TwoGcnt. n. vii. 38 And there He rest, as after 
much tunnoile A blessed soule doth in Elizium. 1667 Mil- 
ton P. L. in. 136 The blessed Spirits elect. 

c. absol. The beatified saints; those in paradise. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 173 Cumcd ibledsedc and under- 
foS echc lif. 1551 Robinson tr. Mores Utop. 1869* 148 It 
were an vneonvenient thinge that the blessed shoulde not be 
at libertic to goo whether they woulde. 1675 Drydfn 
Aurcngz. l. i. 144 T’ augment the number of the Bliss’d 
above. 1810 South tv Kehama xn. i, The joy>v which 
Heaven hath destin’d for the blest. 1863 Tennyson Wages 
8 She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seals of the just. 

4 . Bringing, or accompanied by, blessing or 
happiness ; pleasurable, joyful, blissful. 

1458 MS. Christ's Hasp. Abingdon in Dow, A rchit. 111. 41 
Another blissed besines is brigges to make. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531* 150 There fuloweth the moosl blostd 
effccte. 1660 Pepys Diary 23 May. The Royalle company 
by themselves [dined] in the coach, which was a blessed 
sight to see. 1679 Burnet Hist. Re/. Ep. Ded., The short, 
but blessed reign of king Edward. 1719 Young Busin's 
iv. i. 11757) 72, I have thought. .thirst and toil Blest objects 
of ambition. 1863 Fr. Kemble Resid. Georgia 10 The 
blessed unconsciousness and ignorance of childhood. 

b. Of plants and herbs : Endowed with healing 
virtues; hence in plant names ( - Lat. benedict us), 
as blessed rose, ?the peony; blessed thistle, 
Carduus benedictus ; (erroneously' C. Marian us. 

1563 llyLLyb'/ Garden. 1 s593* 102 The stalk, .bearcth big 
and reddish flours, of some named the blessed Rose. 1578 
Lytk Dodocus iv. Ixx. 532 This Blessed Thistell is sowcii 
in gardens. 1602 Metamorph. Tobacco (Collier^ 44 The 
Mes>ed Thistle and llerbc-grace Had lost their names, 
and been accounted base. 1608 Shaks. Per. ut. ii. 35 The 
blest infusions That dwell in vegetives. 1863 Prior Plantm. 
24 Blessed thistle .. from the milk of the Virgin having 
fallen upon its leaves, as she nursed the infant Jesus. 

5 . Euphemistically or ironically used for' cursed ’ 
or the like. 

[cf. 1526 Bp. J.Cxerk Let. 13 Scpi. in Brewer Lett. 9- 
IV. 1109 Circa istud bencdictum divortium.l 1806 Wind¬ 
ham Let. in Speeches (1812) I. 77 As one of the happy con 
sequences of our blessed system of printing debates, I am 
described to-day. .as having talked a language directly the 
reverse of that which I did talk. 1865 tr. Spohr's Autobiog. 

I. 221 The whole of the members, .must attend every blessed 
evening in the theatre. 

6. quasi-<z</z 7 /. Blessedly. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xcii, Whats so blessed faire that feares 
no blot. 

7 . Comb, as blessed-making. 

1657 R. Carpenter Astrology Proved Harmless 30 The 
benign and blessed-making Aspect of God. 

t Ble ssedful, a. Obs. Also blcstful. [j. 
prec. + -ful: an unusual formation.] Full of bless¬ 
ing, either as imparling it or as enjoying it. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 11234 (Gotl.) pat b![i]ssidful birth in 
betheleem. < 1400 Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. App. iii. 125 pis 
hooly and blessydfu! sacramentc. c 1400 Epiph. (Turnb. 
1843) 123 Unto the. .we clepe and call, Thou blcstful quene. 
1556 Verox Godly Sayings (1846) 153 That blessedful and 
everlastynge lyfe. <11618 Raleigh Ptlgr. (1651 > 136 That 
happy blestfull day. 

Hence Ble-ssedfully adv., Ble*ssedfulness. 
a 1500 in Wright’s Songs Carols (1847) 22 (Matz.) The 
brauuch so blessedfully sprong. 1526 Tinoale Rout. iv. 6 
David desscribcth the blessedfulncs of a man. [So in 1557 ] 

t Ble’ssedhede. Obs. [f. Blessed 4 -hcde> 
-head.] Blessedness, beatitude. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6852 A land of blissed-hedc. Ibid. 23372 
Fourten blisced hcdcs. 1340 Aycnb. 97 Virtue of zope 
blysscdhede. 

Blessedly (ble sedli), adv. Also blestiy. In 
a blessed manner; fortunately, happily. 

1388 Wyclif Gen. xxx. 10 Lya scide, Blcssidly. c 1420 
Chron. Vilod. 2711 Blessedlocurre .. he ladde hurre lyff. 
1561 T. Norton Calvins Inst. 11.1.(1634)104 To make him 
live well and blessedly. 1610 Shaks. Temp . 1. j. 63 Blessedly 
holpe hither. 1640 Fuller Abel Rediv. (1867) I. 35 By 
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BLEYKE. 


John Huss Jerome was Mostly aided. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela I. lii. 3S3 All blessedly met once more ! 1870 Spur¬ 
geon Treas. Dav . Ps. xl. 10 Blessedly blended in the gospel. 

Blessedness (ble'sedncs). [f. as prec. +- 
-ness.] The state of being blessed, esp. with 
Divine favour ; felicity; beatitude. Also eoncr. 

a 1300 Cursor A/. 17080 Qua mai tel he teind part be 
blisced-ncs o be ! c 1400 Epiph . (Turnb. 1813) 124 We may 
not haue full the blessednes Of thi vysage nor of thi presence. 
a 1520 Myrr. Our Lad ye 73 Delyuered from the seuen dedly 
synnes. and so to come vnto the seuen blessednesses. 1613 
Shaks. Hen. Vflf, iv. ii.66 He. .found the Blessednesse of 
being little. C1746HERVEY Mcdit. (1753) II. 18 An Ante- 
past of eternal Blessedness. 1823 Lamb Elia (i860) 305, 1 
have a quiet homefeeling of the blessedness of my condition. 

b. Single blessedness : used by Shaks. to express 
1 divine blessing accorded to a life of celibacy’; 
hence (more or less jocularly), the unmarried state. 

iSpo Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 78 Iiarthlier happie is the Rose 
distil'd, Then that which withering on the virgin thorne, 
Growes, liues, and dies, in single blessednesse. 1823 Lamb 
Elia (i860) 109 She was one whom single blessedness had 
soured. 1836 Dickens /foe (1850) 265/1 Single blessedness, 
as baohelors say, or single cursedness, as spinsters think. 

c. Used as a title of honour. Cf. holiness. 

1670 G. H. Hist . Cardinals 1. in. 94 The Popes began to 

usurp the Titles of Holiness, and Blessedness. 1848 Kings- 
i.py Saint’s Trag. ii. iii. 78 The Landgrave Lewis With 
humble greetings prays his blessedness To make, etc. 

Blesser (.ble’ssj). One who blesses. 

1577 Vautroullier Luther's Ep. Gal. 120 Abraham had 
him for hys blesser and Sauiour. 1651 Jer. Taylor Holy 
Living (17271 87 The. .blesser of the action. 

Blessful, etc., obs. or improper f. Blissful, etc. 

Blessing (ble-siij), vbl. sb. Forms: 1 bled- 
sung, bletsung, -ungc, 2 blescunge, bles- 
sunge, 3 ( Ornt .) blettcing, bliscing, blesing, 
blising, 3-4 blessyng, 4 blissinge, bluseing, 
blys(s)yng, blisteing, 3-6 blessinge, blissing, 
4~6blissyng,blyssinge } blessynge,6blyssynge, 
4- blessing, [f. Blehs *>.1 + -iN(i 1 .] 

11 . Hallowing, consecration. Obs . 

1070 O. E. Chron. t Parker MS.) Swa Thomas to tiinan 
a^ean ferde bulon bletsunga. c 1205 Lay. 13261 Na man.. 
|>at mihte blessinge don in [1250 vppe] b^n kinge. 

f b. The making the sign of the cross ; crossing 
oneself. Obs. 

1562 J. Heywood Ptw.Ar Epigr. 1867* 91 This busy blis¬ 
sing and noddyng. 1563 Foxf. in Latimer's Ser»t. <y Pent. 
<1845* Introd. 23 The fashion of their mass . with such .. 
kissing, blissing, crouching, hccking, crossing, knocking. 

2. a. Authoritative declaration of divine favour 
and countenance, by God or one speaking in his 
name; benediction; passing into b. Invocation of 
divine favour by any one. c. The form of words 
used in this declaration or invocation. 

a 855 O. E. Chron. an. 813 Parker MS.) Mid hledsungc 
[Laud MS. blctsunge] <kcs papan. a 1131 Hid. an. it2^ Sc 
papa, .sende him ham 5 a mid his bletsunge. c 1250 Gen. 4 
Ex. 1568 Fader dere, biddc ic 5 c, 5 at sum bliscing gif 5 u 
me. 1297 R. Glouc. 421 He }af hym hys hlcs>yng, & al 
hys tresour )>erto. ^1315 Shoreham 57 The signe hys of 
thys sacrcment The hisschopes blessvnge. c 1380 Wyclip 
Set. Wks. Ill. 453 Blyssyngs of hisenopis, it is a feyned 
king. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Commun, Ruhr., The Priest 

. shall let them depart with this blessing. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. v. i. 179 AH the blessings Of a glad father, eonipasse 
thee about. 1678 X. Waxley Wonders vi. xxvii. 613/2 
Having taken a blessing from the Priest, he enters the 
house. 1837 Ann. Reg. 9 July 77 The dean now read the 
collect and the blessing. 1838 1 '. Jackson Early Metko• 
dists (1846) 1. 380 lie gave them his dying blessing. 

+ d. pi. The bcaltludes pronounced by Christ. 

( 1400 Maunhev. viii. 96 There .. our Lord sal, whan he 
prcched the 8 Blessyngcs. 1588 A. King Canisius* Catech. 
186 These quhilk S. Ambrose callis our Lords beatitudes 
and blissings. 

+ e. A charm, spell, incantation. Obs. 

1572 R. 11 . Lauaierus ’ Ghostes 11596) He that is super¬ 
stitious vseth some blessing (as they call it) to hcale his 
llorsses disease. 

3 . The bestowal of divine favour and prospering 
influence ; favour and prospering influence of God. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter Iii. 0 Dryhtnes ts haelu, & ofer foie 5 in 
hledsung oin. 971 Blickl. Horn. $t He us sendeb ufan his 
bletsunga. c 1200 Ormin 4019 Drihhtin hafTde }ifenn himin 
Swillc blettcing. £-1380 Wyclip Wks. <1880) 41 WiJ> be 
blissyng of god. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. Epigr. (1867155 
Out^ of gods blessing into the warme sunne. 1601 Shaks. 
All’s Well it. iii. 97 Blessing vpon your vowes. 1789 Burns 
John Anderson i, But blessings on your frosty pow. 1881 
Flow. Nightingale Nursing 5 l 25 4 With God’s Blessing he 
will recover,'is a common form of parlance. 

b. In this sense wc now say Ho ask a blessing’ 
on food ; though 4 to say a blessing’ or * the bless¬ 
ing of meat ’ originally belonged to 2. 

*738 Wesley IVksA 1872)1.87 Mr. Kinchin told them, .that 
gentleman would ask a blessing for them. 1838 T. Jackson 
Early Methodists (1846)1. 387 At breakfast, (Tinner, etc., he 
never asked a blessing sitting. 1884 Harper’s Mag. Mar, 
562/2 The child said blessing. 

4 . A l>encficcnt gift of God, nature, etc.; any 
thing that makes happy or prosperous; a boon. 

*340 Ayenb. 97 pise zeue hinges touore yzed bycj> yclepcd 
blyssinges, uor hy make)? man yblyssed ine b’lse wordlc .. 
and more yblyssed ine )>c obre. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Stnvle 
»v. xx. (1483)65 My blissing in to payne rctourned is. 1613 
Shaks. Hen. Vllf, n.iii. 30 Eminence, Wealth, Soueraignty; 
Which, to say sooth, are Blessings. 1634 Milton Comus 
772 Nature’s full blessings would be well-dispensed. 1709 
Addison Taller No. 100 r 1 Wealth, Honour, and all other 


Blessings of Life. 1752 Johnson Rarnbl. No. 204 P2 Wilt 
thou not partake the blessings thou bestowest: 1844 Ln. 
Brougham Brit. Const, iii. (1862) 52 The blessings of a regu¬ 
lar and tranquil government. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2' 
V. 165 Aged relatives are a blessing to the good. Mod. 
Colloq. What a blessing to be rid of them all ! 

+ b. A gift or favour beslowed, a present. (A 
Hebraism of Bible translation.) Obs. 

138a Wyclip i Sam. xxv. 27 Wherfor tak this blessyngc 
[1611 blessing] that thin hoond womman hath brou}t to 
thee. 1611 Bible 2 Kings v. 15, I pray thee, take a bless¬ 
ing of thy seruant. 

5 . The rendering of grateful adoration. Now 
chiefly gerundial, as 4 in praising and blessing God.’ 

1382 Wyclip Rev. v. 12 The lomh that is slayn is worthi 
for to take .. honour and glory and blessing. 1393 Gowf.r 
Con/. I. 271 All was thanking, all was blessing, a 1586 
Sydney in Farr’s S. P. (1848) I. 60 When from their lippes 
most blessing flows. 

6. A euphemism for: A curse. 

1878 H. Smart Play or Pay iv. (ed. 3) 68 Richardson’s 
name rose once to his lips, coupled with a blessing of du¬ 
bious import. 

Blessing, ///. a. [f.- ing 2 .] That blesses. 

1659 Hammond On Ps. xiii. 1 The blessing bcarncs of thy 
countenance. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 11 1 , iv. 429 With 
his small blessing voice the hushed air thrilled. 

Ble’ssingly, adv. In a way that blesses. 

1836 Mrs. Browning Poems (iSso'i I. 257 While you par¬ 
don me, all blessing!y, The woe mine Adam sent. 

Blessum, obs. form of Blissom. 

Blest, pa. 1. and pplc. of Bless v. a 
Blester, obs. form of Blister. 

Blestly, obs. form of Blessedly. 

Blet (blct , v. [Adopted by Lindley from F. 
blett-ir 4 dcvenir blet,’ f. bid, blette * sleepy’ as an 
over-ripe pear.] intr. To become 4 sleepy,’ as an 
over-ripu pear, a special form of decay to which 
fleshy fruits arc subject, lienee Blotting vbl. sb. 
1835 Lindley Introd. Bet. (1848) 11.257 After the period 
.of ripeness, most fleshy fruits undergo a new kind of 
alteration; their flesh cither rots or blcts. Ibid. Bletting 
is .. a special alteration. 1864 Reader 21 May 653 The de¬ 
composition .. of the pericarp begins with fermentation, 
and, after having passed through the intermediate stage of 
bletting (to use Ur. Lindley’s wordj, ends in the total ob¬ 
literation of the cellular structure. 

Blct, sb. [f. prec.: in Webster (where ibe only 
authority cited is Lindley’s use of the verb). But 
this would not give 1 A decayed spot on fruits,’ as 
erroneously stated, but, Thai form of decay which 
is commonly called ‘sleepiness’ in which there 
are no external spots to indicate the change).] 
Blet, obs. form of Bleat sb. 
t Bletch(e, sb. Obs. rare, [Bletche, 16th c., 
implies a MK. *blccche, OE. OTuut. *blakjo-. 

from *blako- Black : cf. Blatch and Bleach sb' 1 . 
in same sense. (Ii may also be the southern form 
of northern blek. Meek. ] Shoemaker’s blacking. 
1570 Levin*; Manip. 88 Bleiche, atra men turn. 
t Bletcll, V. Obs. rare *. [f. Bletch sb., or 

repr. a ME. *blecchen, OE. *bl{rc(c)an, OTeut. type 
*blakjan\ cf. Blatch and Black ] To Black. 
1570 Levins Manip. 47 To Blcckc, bletch, nigrare. 

+ Ble'tchv, a. Obs. [f. prec. sb. + -Y.] Smutted 
with 4 blelch , inky, sooty, dirty. 

1520 Whiitinton Vttlg. (1527 1 25 Thou blurrest and blot- 
test them as thou wert a blotchy sowter [atramentosi 
s a ref oris], 1633 J- Clarke Two-/. Praxis 43. 

t Blete, a. Obs. In 1 bldat, 3 blete. [Com. 
Tent.: OE. bleat ? miserable, ? naked, = OFris. bldt 
miserable, Ml hi., Du. bloot naked, poor, OI 1 G., 
MUG. blo't,, inod.G. blosz naked.] Naked, bare. 

a 1000 Guth/aeg^iGr. * Done bleatan drync deopan deab- 
we^es. a 1250 Owl <$■ Night. 57 Bare, And .. blete. Ibid. 
616 Treon wel gretc. Mid fncke bo}e no king blete. 

Blete, var. of Bute. 

t Blethe, n. Obs. In 1 blea£, 3 blethe. [Com. 
Tcut.: OE. bleaH weak, gentle, timid = OS. Modi 
(MDu. Mode, bloot , Du. Mood), OHG. blddi (MUG. 
Maede, mod.G. Mode weak), ON. blautSr soft, weak, 
Goth. *blau/s (in blau/jan to make of no force) 
OTeut. *blau/i-s without force, weak.] Spiritless, 
timid. 

a 1000 Riddles k\\. i5(Gr.)Iceom lo 5 on blca 55 a:tmecm.xx 
grirna abre^an. c 1205 Lay. 23620 And moni aenne godc 
wifmon iwhorht to bleocre widewe. c 1*50 Gen. <$• Ex. 3907 
Fri^ti nam for 5 < 5 is folc and ble 5 . 
t Ble'thely, adv. Obs. [ME. blet hii, in form 
a deriv. of Blethe, but apparently associated, in 
later use at least, with Blithe.] a. Gently, kindly, 
graciously, benevolently, b. Blilhely, gladly, fain. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11958 lesus we! blcthli wald ]> a i warn. 
c 1300 Vox Wot/ 171 in E. P. P. (1864) 63 Tho he 
herde speken of mete, He wolde blethcliche t>en tharc. 
a 1340 Hampole Pr.Conse. 184 Many has lykyng trofels to 
here, And vanites wille hlethly lerc. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. 
Sel. Wks. 1 .107 Jesus blchelididc mercy whanhe wasclepid 
David sonc. c 1430 How IVi/taught D. 11 in E. P. /’.(i 864) 
180 Blethely seuc thi tythys..Thc pore meo at thi dore 
.. }eue hem blcthely of thi good. 

Blether, blather (ble-Saj, blartfai), v. Se. 
and north, dial. Also (?) 6 blother. [ME. 
Mather, a. ON. blatSra to talk stupidly, f. MatSr 
nonsense. Blather is the etymological form, 


blether being Sc. and north. Eng. (like get her 
gather etc.). But in mod. Eng., the word is 
generally accepted as Scotch (from Bums, Scott, 
Carlyle, etc.) and in the Scotch form. In U. S. 
blather appears to be more frequent. 

1 . intr. To talk nonsense loquaciously. 

1524 A. Scott Vision xix, And limpand Vulcan blethers. 
[1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1049, 1 blunder, I bluster, 1 blowc 
and I blother.] 1787 Burns Holy Fair viii, Some are busy 
blethrin Right loud that day. 1867 15 . Waugh OwdBL iv. 89 
in Lane. Gloss., He blether’t abeawt religion. 1884 Punch 
1 Mar. 102 Fluent folly may maunder and blether, 
b. I rafts. To babble. 

1810 Ta’nnahill Poems (1846) 145 She blethered it round. 

2 . intr. To cry loudly, to blubber, dial. 

1863 Mrs. Toogood Vorksh. Dial, s.v., What's thou 
blethering at? child. 1855 Whitby Gtoss.. Blether, to blub¬ 
ber, to weep aloud. 

Blether, blather (ble-ffoj, blarftaj), sb. [f. 
prec., or a. ON. MatSr nonsense.] Voluble talk 
void of sense. 

1787 Burns Vision iv, Stringin blethers up in rhyme, For 
fouls to sing. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle in Lett. I. 257 Unlor- 
mented by his blether. 1863 Tyneside Songs 36 ’Mang the 
noise and the blether. 1865 Richmond {U. S.) Exam, in 
Mom. Star 3 Feb., All the eloquence and all the blather 
in the world will not alter the facts. 

Blethering (ble* 5 ajitj\ vbl. sb. [f. Blether v. 
+ -1NG L] Voluble senseless talking ; = prec. 
a 1834 Coleridge Cholera cured Wks. 1847 II. 143 So 
without further blethring, Dear Mudlarks! my brethren ! 

Ble’thering, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
Volubly and foolishly talkative. 

1759 Fordun Scotichron. II. 376 (Jam.) Blyth and blcther- 
and. 1790 Burns Tam o’ Shan ter 20 A blelherin, blusterin, 
drunken blellum. 1816 Scorr Old Mort. xiv, Listening to 
twa blethering auld wives. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss. 
s.v. Blethering, A coarse blethering fellow. 

Ble'therskate, bla’therskite, dial, and 
U.S.colloq. [f. Blether v. + Skate in Sc. used 
contemptuously. The Scotch song Maggie Lauder, 
in which this word occurs, was a favourite ditty in 
the American Camp during the War of Inde¬ 
pendence (J. Grant Wilson, L'oeis and Poetry of 
Scotl. I. 82); from this, bletherskate or, as more 
commonly used, blatherskite, became a familiar 
colloquialism in U. S.] A noisy lalkalive fellow; 
a talker of blalant nonsense, lienee also a vbl. sb. 
Blatherskiting; Blotheruraskite (lr. dial.) = 
Blether sb. 

c 1650 F. Sempill Maggie Lander i, Jog on your gait, ye 
bletherskate [v.r, bladderskatej. 1825 C. Croker Tradit. 
S. Ireland 170 He was, as usual, getting on with his 
blctherumskite about the fairies. 1848 60 Bartlett A mer- 
tcanisms 35 Blatherskite, a blustering, noisy, talkative 
fellow. 1864 Webster, Blatherskite ii Local U. S.’). 1864 
Spectator No. 1884. 906 A muddle-headed * bletherskite ’ 
called Colorado Jewett. 1880 Echo 28 Dec. 3/5 What is ex¬ 
pressed by the slang word * blatherskiting,’consumed three 
of the five days. 

Ble tonism. (See quot.) Hence Ble tonist. 

1821 Month. Mag LI. 315 Bletonism is a faculty of per¬ 
ceiving and indicating subterraneous springs and currents 
by sensation; the term is modern, and derived from a 
Mr. Dleton, who for some years past has excited universal 
attention by his possessing the above faculty. 

Bletsien, blettcen, -sen, obs. ff. Bless. 
Bleve, var. of Beleave v. Obs. lo remain, 
t Blo*vindeliche f adv. Obs. [f. blevinde , pr. 
pplc. of bleven , Beleave, to remain, continue + 
-ly 2 .] Perse veringly. 

1340 Ayenb. 141 WiJ? guodc wille and bleuindeliche. Ibid. 
208 Diligentliche and. .bleuindeliche. 

t Ble*ving(e, vbl. sb. Obs. [see Beleaving.] 
a. Remaining, b. Persevering. 

Blew, bleu, pa. t. of Blow v. 

Blew(e, obs. form of Blue. 

Ble'wart. Sc. rare. [prob. = Mat wort, f. BLAKrt. 
+ Wort : cf. Blawoht.] The Germander Speed¬ 
well (Veronica chamxdrys). Briltcn and Holland. 

182s Hogg When Kyc comes /tame. When the blcwart 
bears a pearl, And the daisy turns a pea. 

Blewits (bhtfqits). [prob. f. Blue, in reference 
to the colour: cf. F. bluet, applied lo various 
flowers.] A kind of edible mushroom. 

1830 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 7) IV. 192 note, This 
species [Agaricus violaceus] .. is sold in Covent-Gardcn 
market under the name of Blewits, for making catsup. 1871 
M . Cooke Fungi {1874) 91 Lepista personata used to be sold 
in Covent Garden Market under the name of blewits.^ 1883 
Gd. Words 589/2 Chantarcties, and morells, and blewitts. 

+ Ble'xter. Obs~ Q [for blekster , f. Bleck vi] 
One who blackens. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 39 BIcxterc, ob/uscator. 

Bley, var. of Blay, Blek. 

Bley^t, obs. form of Bleached. 
t Bleyke, bleike, a. Obs. [ME. bleik, a. ON. 
bleikr shining, white. See Blayke.] Pale. 

a 1300 Havelok 470 For hunger grene and bleike. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 39 Bleyke of colour, pallid us. 

t Bleyke, bleike, V. Obs. [f. prec. adj.; cf. 
the analogy of Blake a. and v. But ON. had 
bleikja to whiten, bleach, f. bleikr pale.] 
intr . To become pale ; = Blake v. 1. 
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BLIND. 


c 1327 Poem Times ofEdw. it. in Pol. Songs 397 Thannc 

f an bfciken here ble. a 1475 Play Sac ram. 477 Now am 
bold with batayle him to bleyke [ rimc-wd. Mryke]. 

t Bleykster. Obs. [f. prec.] A bleacher. 

e 1440 Promp. Parv. 39 Bleystare or wytstare fA'. Meyster, 
H. bleycstare or qwytstare ; 1499 bleykester or whytstcr], 
candidarius. 1499 _ 525 (Pynson\ Whytstar or blykstar. 

fBleymes. Obs. [a. Id.bUimc(blaime inColgr.), 
of same meaning, identified by Littre, etc., with 
blt'mc adj. pale : see Blemish.] (See quot.) 

1725 Bradley Pam. Die/., BUymts, an Inflammation 
between the Sole and Bone of the Fool of n Horse towards 
the Heel. Ibid. This sort of Bleymes may be presented by 
keeping his Feet clean and moist, etc. 

Bleyn(e, obs. form of Blain. 

Bleynt(e, obs. pa. t. of Blench v. 
t Bli/chening, sb. Obs. rare- 1 . [perh. vbl. 
sb. from *blichen f a southern form of bliknc, Blik* 
en t , to become pale. Cf. Blight.] 

Mildew, rust, or blight in corn. 
ri42o Pallad. on Husb. t. 827 For blichcnyng \rubigine\ 
and myst take chaf and raf, And ley it on thi lande. 

Blick(blik). [a .Ger. Nick shining, sheen.] ‘ The 
brightening or iridescence appearing on silver or 
gold at the end of the cupelling or refining process.’ 
Raymond Mining Gloss. 1SS1. 

Bliessom, obs. form of Blissom. 

Blife, var. of Be live. 

Bligh, bliht, obs. forms of Blithe. 

Blight (bbit), sb. Also 7-8 blite. [A word of 
unknown origin, which entered literature, appa¬ 
rently from the speech of farmers or gardeners, 
in the 17th c.; literary men were at first doubtful 
as to its proper spelling, and seem to have thought 
of the plant Bljte. 

(Among suggestions as to its origin are : that it is some- 
how related to Blichening above; that it may possibly re¬ 
present an ON. 'ble/tfr, the antecedent of lccl. btettr 
slam, spot, blot; that it is a derivative of the verb blike, or 
of the stem black or bleyke. bleach, bleak ; or onomatopoeic, 
with a feeling for blow, blast , and kindred bl - words.)! 

1 . gen. Any baleful influence of atmospheric or 
invisible origin, that suddenly blasts, nips, or de¬ 
stroys plants, affects them with disease, arrests 
their growth, or prevents their blossom from 4 set¬ 
ting’; a diseased state of plants of unknown or 
assumed atmospheric origin. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. A eric. viii. § 3 (1681) 159 Spoiled by 
the various mutations of the Air, or by Blights, Mildews, etc. 
1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg, jv. 468 With Blite* destroy my 
Corn. — Palamon Arc . 11. 59 So may thy tender Bios, 
soins fear no blite. 1699 Garth Dispens. vljS Their blissful 
Plains no Blites, nor Mildews fear, a 1700 Temple Misccll., 
Gardening Wks. 1720 1 . 188 (not in ed. 1690I A Soot or 
Smuttiness upon the Leaves |of Wall fruit].. I complained 
to the oldest and best Gardeners, who .. esteemed it some 
Blight of the Spring. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) 11 . 87 Fade 
not with sudden blights or winter’s wind. 1737 Miller 
Gard. Diet. (R.) Blights are often caused by a continued 
easterly wind. 1812 J. Wilson Isle 0/Palms iv. 762 Flow¬ 
ers . .Unharm’d by frost or blight. 

2 . Specifically applied to: a. Diseases in plants 
caused by fungoid parasites, as mildew, rust, or 
smut, in com. (App. the earliest use.) 

16!! Cotgr., Brulurc, blight, brancome; (an hearbeh 
1671 Skinner EtymolBlight , idem quod milldciu .. qua; 
fruges comimpit. 1807 Vancouver Agric. De-eon (1813) 434 
Wheat. .very much smitten with the bfigh|t], or rust, as it is 
generally called in this neighbourhood. 1830 Linoley A 'at. 
Syst. Bo/. 337 The blight in corn, occasioned by Puccinia 
gram in is. 1859 W. Colem a n Woodlands (1 866) 75 1 f a tuft 
of this blight as it is called be closely examined. 

b. A species of aphis, destructive to fruit-trees. 
[Cf. 1727 Bradley Fam,Diet. s.v.,The common People., 
are well satisfy’d that Blights arc brought by the East Wind, 
which brings or hatches the Caterpillar.] 1802 Paley Nat. 
Theol. xxvi. (1819) 4 2 3 What we call blights are oftentimes 
legions of animated beings. 1882 Garden 11 Feb. 99/2 The 
worst insect enemy to the attacks of which the Apple is 
liable is what is termed the American blight. 1885 Contentp. 
Rev. Oct. 561 It thinks there are some ‘ blight ’ among the 
blossoms at the top, and if there are it will eat them. 

c. A close hazy overcast state of the atmosphere, 
which sometimes prevails in summer or autumn. 

1848 Lytton Harold iv. 194 In that smoke as in a blight 
the wings withered «p. 

3 . Applied to affections of the face or skin: a. 
An eruption on the human skin consisting of minute 
reddish pimples, 1 a form of Lichen urticatus.’ 

1864 in Webster. 1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
b. Facial palsy arising from cold. Syd. Soe. Lex. 
c. Blighl in lhe eye : extravasation of blood 
under the conjunctive membrane. 

4 . transf. and Jig. Any malignant influence of 
obscure or mysterious origin; anything which 
withers hopes or prospects, or checks prosperity. 

/r 1661 Holvoay juvenal 246^1^1 Isis with her timbrel 
strike^me blind (not properly with the sistrum it self, but 
with its invisible power, with a blite). 1797 Godwin En¬ 
quirer 1. y. 35 Genius .. may .. suffer an untimely blight. 
1873; Burton /list. Scot. VI.Jxx. 212 A strange mysterious 
punishment, which seemed like a blight or judgement of a 
higher power. 1884 Fortn. Rev. Jan. 79 The withering 
blight of Turkish rule. 

5 . Comb., as blight-beetle. 

1852 T. Harris Insects New Fng. 79 This insect, whieh 


maybe called the blight-beetle, from the injury it occasions, 
attacks also apple, apricot, and plum trees. 

Blight (bldit), v. [f. the sb.j 

1 . Irans. To affect with Blight (see the sb., 
sense 1). 

i6 95 J- WooDWARn Nat. Hist. Earth iv. 212 It then 
blasts Vegetables,. .blights Corn and Fruits, and is some- 
limes injurious even to Men. 1727 Bradley Pam. Diet, 
''-v* Blight, Some do conjecture, that it is the East Wind of 
itself that Blights. 1803 R. Anderson Cnmberld. Ballads 
79 She hleets the cworn wi* her bad e’e. 1834 Pringle 
A/r. Sk. iv. 136 A sharp frost, .blighted all our early pota¬ 
toes. *842 1 ennyson Poet’s Mind 18 There is frost in vonr 
breath \\ hich would blight the plants, 
b. transf of parts of the body. 

1811 Scott Roderick v. li, Blighted be the tongue That 
names thy name without the honour due. 

fif- 1 0 exert a baleful influence on ; to de¬ 
stroy the brightness, beauty, or promise of; to nip 
in the bud, mar, frustrate. 

1712 Aoot son Sped. No. 457 r 3 It [Lady Bias's whisper] 
blights hke an easterly wind. 1755 Oi.dvs Life Raleigh 
U ks. 1829 1. 357 ^ et could [they], .blite them [biave and 
active spirits) from advancing 10 any fruitful or profitable 
conclusions. 1832 Lewis Use 4 Ah. Pol . Terms iii. _ v1 De¬ 
privation of rank., which blights so many prospects. 1863 
Gko. Eliot Romola 11. iv. (1880) 11. 44 The delusion which 
had blighted her young years. 

Blighted (bhi’L'-d), ///. a. [f. prcc. -lie] 
Affected with blight ; blasted. 

1664 Phil. Trans. 1 . 28 Vegetables growing on blighted 
Leaves. 1674 Ray-V. E. Co. Hits. 59 Blighted torn , blasted 
corn. Sussex. 1750 Johnson Rambt. No. 5 .» 17 A blighted 
iVV n % l y ‘ irT , en >' car - i8 55 Macaulay /list. Pay. 

III. 380 I he blighted prospects of the orphan children. 1857 
S.Ohbors (pttedah iv. 56 The aged trunk of a blighted tree. 
Brightening,///. a . [f. assumed \ b. H/ighiat.] 
*743 M axwell Impr. Agric. 266 < Jam.i Blightuing winds. 

Blighter (bloi taL. Anything that 1 flights. 

1822 Dr. Quincey Confess. 11886) 16 Old age .. is a miser¬ 
able corrupter and blighter to the genial charities of the 
human heart, a 1845 Hood Spring ii, The Spring !.. 1 find 
her breath a bitter blighter ! 

Blighting Jflortiij), vbl. sb. The action of 
the vb. Blight; the fact of being blighted. 

1669 Worlidge Syjt. Agrie. 11681* 214 Very much differ¬ 
ing from Mil-dews is the blighting of Corn, the Mil-dews 
..happening only in dry Summers, when on the contrary 
Blighting happens in wet. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. 
Compl. Gard. Diet., Bligh\t\ing is said of Flowers or Bios- 
soms,/hat shed or fall without knitting for Fruit. 

Bli'ghting, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -TNG 2] That 
blights ; blasting, withering. 

1796 Coleridge * Pang more sharp' 50 One pang more 
blighting-kecn than hope betrayed. 1805 Southey Aladoe 
m Ii'. ix, Cold winds..and blighting seasons. 1850 Pres¬ 
cott Peru II. 351 Pining, .under the blighting malaria. 

Blightingly (bhrtiyli), adv. [f. prec.+ -i.y-\) 
In a blighting manner ; with blighting influence. 
Blihand, -ant, var. of Bleaunt, Obs., a tunic, 
t Blik, blike, w. Obs. In 1 blfcau ; 3 
blikien, blykyon, 4 bliken, blikken. [Here 
there appear to be two or more cognate forms : (1 
OF. bhcan to shine, gleam, a com. Tent. str. 
vb. = OS. blikan MI)u. bit ken, Du. blijkcn to 
look, appear), 011 G. (in comp, -blihhan M 11 G. 
bliehen, mod.G. -bleichoD, ON. blikja str. vb:— 
Olent. *blik-an ‘to shine, gleam,’ pointing to 
Aryan Hhlig- : cf. OSlav. bli-sk-aP to sparkle, Gr. 
(f>\lyuv to bum, L. fulgere to shine, (j The 
cognate ON. blika (wk. v.) found beside the str. 
blikja to shine, glitter: cf. Sw. blicka, also MDu. 
and mod.G. blicken to glance, Du. blikken to 
twinkle, turn pale. The early ME. blikien points 
back to an OE. *bliciati wk. vb., answering to 
ON. blika.] 

intr. To shine, glisten, glitter. 
a \oooSol.ffSat. 235 (Gr.)Du. .gesihst Hierusrdem wcallas 
blican. C1205 Lay. 27360 lsc3en . .sceldes blikien. « 1225 
St. Marker. 9 His lockkes ant his longe herd hlikede al o 
gold, c 1300 Wright’s Lyric P. xvi. (1842) 52 Hire bleo 
blykyeth so bo’ht. CX325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 603 Bryu 
blykked |>e bem of |>e brodc heuen. 1340 4- bind. 

411 Hur face to enoine, For to bliken of hur ble. 

t Bli’ken, -ne, v. Obs. [ME. blyknc{n, a. 
ON. blikna to become pale, inchoative deriv. of 
vb. stem blik -; see prec.] 

X. intr. To turn pale. 

c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1750 penne blykned fai ble of be 
hmt skwes. * 1400 Pol. Ret. 4- L. Poems 224 His lippes 
hullc hliken. 

2 . To shine ; = prec. vb. 

£■1325 E. E. Allit. P . U 1467 For alle pe blomes of pc 
bo^es were hlyknande perles. 

Blimbi(ng, variant of Bilimbi. 

tBlin, blinn, v. Obs . Forms; 1 blinn-an, 

3 bliniaen, (bline, 4-5 bilymne, bylynne, blym, 

6 bUnn, blene), 3-6 blinne, (4-6 blyne, blyn, 
3-7 blynne), 3-8 blin. Pa. 1. 1 blann, 2-3 
blann, 4—5 blan(e, 4-8 blanne, 6 blinne cl. 
Pa. fpie. blunnen, blun (rare). [OE. blinn-an 
str. vb., syncopated from *bi-linnan -OlIG. /»/- 
tin nan to cease, leave off, f. bi- Be- pref. 4 OE. 
and com. Teut. hnnan to cease (found in Goth, 
in afltnnan to depart, and in ON. linna wk. vb., 


to leave off, cense, stop), ME. linnet/: see Linn v. 
In the 14—15th c, the resolved form bi-, by-lynne 
(not preserved in OE. frequently occurs.] 

1 . intr. To cease, leave off, desist. 

R95o Lindtsf. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 32 Gcblaiin fi.Lt wind.] t 1250 
Gcn. tjr Ex .,1963 Nile he blinoen. c 1325 E. P. Allit. P. A. 728 
Per is fie blys fiat cannot blynne. 1330 K. Bki nnf. Citron. 
48 Neuer he blanne. c 1386 Chaucer Chau. ) 'em. Prol. a 
h 618 Til be had torned him, coutlie he nought blynne. 
f,1.43° Hymns / trg. <18671 Co His childhode Iflyunes 
Whanne he is fourtene ;eer olde. 1SS7 Mylner of A bind. 
258 in Hazl. A. P. 111 . no My liicll brother blinned 
nought, I.re their horse was home brought. 1642 II 
Moke .Sony of Soul 1.111. vi, 'The heavy hammers never blin. 
1729 Old Sony in Ramsay Tea-/. Alhc. 18 The Minstrels 
they did never blin. a 1765 in Child Ballads in. (1885 53/1 
I ill he had uretaken Ring Estniere, I wis he never blanne 
b. Const, of about, on, from), iufin. with to. 
a tooo Cod. / V recti. 1. (1843- £.j parr fin . wnldres blunne. 
i 1200OKMIN 145C4 Ne blann itt noliht to re^^nenu. a 1300 
Cursor A/. 265 Noli of fiis prolouge wil we Mine. /bid. 
14089 1 Fairf.l A-boute >eruise dide ho neuer blyn. a 1460 
l done ley Myst. 2^5 Of sliyuyng Man bothe son and moyne. 
1567 1 URftKRV. Poems in Chalmers Awy. Poets II. 589 1 
And from their hattaile blin. 1587 ■ Tray. 7.(1837) ‘9 > 

Her teares did never blin To issue from her cristall eyes. 
a 'fsBattad k Glasgcriou ’ iii. in Child Ballads ill. (18851 
138 1 Strike on, Glasgerrion, Of thy striking tloc not blinne 

2 . Irons. 'To cease from, stop ; put a Mop in. 

f ,*3*4 Guy H a mo. (1840) 2^5 Of alle night he no Man 
ridetnge. . 1460 Tosem /ey Myst. 133 Thi> chyld .. Alle 
haylle may blyn. 1596 Si knskr /■’. (>. m. v . 22 Nathemore. 
I>id tli'other two their cruell vengeaunce blin. 1601 Death 
/•.art // untingt. \. ii, in Haz). Dodst. Vlll. 320 She never 
would blin telling, how his grace Sav’d, etc. 

3 . iu/r. To tlelay, tarrj, stay. 

<11300 Cursor M. 20204 I .anger Mine mi i ne may. 1590 
(iReenk Poems (1861) 303 M hen in the Balance Daphnes 
leman blios. 

4 . To cease speaking, keep silence. 

a 1300 A'. /•:. Psalter xxvii[i]. 1 Mi God, ne blinne fra 111. 

— xx.\i[jl. 3 For 1 Man [Vulg. tacui). 
t Blin, sb. Obs. [f. prcc. vb.] Cessation, end ; 
delay, fail. v l n 1’hr. vithou/oi blin.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 881 Sco me hedd, wit-onien Min. Ibid. 
1897 IN douc] conic again, wit-onten blin. [1863 Sai a 
Caft. Dang. i. j. 8 Of sin.s likewise witliout blin, and 
grievous ones.) 

Blinche, obs. form of Bi lnch v. (or Bunk i\). 
Blind (bbind), a. Eorms : 1- blind. (4 blynt, 
4-b blynd e, 4-7 blinde, 8 Sc. him). [A com. 
'reut. adj.: OE. blind = OS. blind (M Du. b/infjl), 
Du. blind\ ON. blin dr Da., Sw. blind . (J 11 G. 
bltnl, (MIIG. bltnl(tl), mod.G. blind , Goth. 
blinds :—()Tctit. *hlindo-z, of which the Aryan 
form would be *bhlcndh -: cf. Lith. blcndza-s blind, 
btjsli lo become dark, Lettish blendn l do not see 
clearly, OSlav. blUdii pale, dim, pointing perhaps 
to an earlier sense/ become dim or dark ’ Franck ).1 
I. Literal. 

1 . Destitute of the sense’ of sight, whether by 
natural defect or by deprivation. 

c 1000 4 gs. Gosp. Mark x. 46 Bartimeus sact blind wifi fione 
WC S wrndla. <■ 1200 Ormin 1859 H© wa<s mness wurrfienn 
blind, c 1365 Chaucer A. B. C. 105 () verrey light of eyeii 
that ben blynde. ^1420 Chron. I’Hod. 3632 As blcynde as 
a bctulle. 1562 J. 11 evwood Prm. 4- Ppigr. (1867 60 Blinde 
men should ludee no colours. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
xyl 5 Blynd folke runne gadding hither and thither like 
mad Ledlems. 1618 Latham 2 nd Bk. Falconry (1633) 50 
After the old Prouerbe, Who so blinde, as he that will not 
sec? 1705 Hickeringjll Priest.cr. iv. (1721) 23S H it lee 
Missee, happy go lucky, as the blind Man kill'd the Crow. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 464 r 5 Jupiter, .left him to strole 
about the World in the blind Condition wherein Cfiranylns 
beheld him. 1859 Masson Milton 1 . 737 Galileo, frail and 
blind. 

b. Temporarily deprived of sight, as when daz¬ 
zled with a bright light. 

1483 Caxton Cato Fij, Lyke hym whyche is blynde of 
the rnyes of the sonne. 

c. Used ptinningly of a needle: Eyeless. 

01800 Cow it; R Manual more anc. Art of Poetry, The 
smaller sort, which matrons use, Not quite so blind as they. 

d. absol. A blind person, esp. as //. Those who 
are blind, as a section of the community. 

y 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 30 And fia sxton twejen blinde 
wiO bone wcg. a 1300 Cursor M. 13527 Wit fiis blind fiar 
can he mete. Ibid. 14370 Crepels gan, fie blind haf sight. 
l6l l AIatt - xv * *4 If the blinde lead the blinde, both 

shall fall into the ditch. Mod. The Royal Asylum for the 
Blind. 

0. (allrib. of prec.) Of, pertaining to, or for the 
use of the blind as a class : as blind asylum. 

1881 Durham Univ. Jrnl. 12 Nov., The question of blind 
education. 1882 Pall MallG. 8 June 7/2 The requirements 
for the blind scholarships are similar. 

II. fig. Without perception. 

2. Of persons, their faculties, etc.; also transf 
of things: Lacking in mental perception, discern¬ 
ment, or foresight; deslitute of intellectual, moral, 
or spiritual light. 

r rooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 17 EakS fce dysc^an and 
blindan. ri2oo Ormin 16954 Unnwis inann is* bluunt and 
blind, a 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 240 Four thynges..pat 
mase a mans wytt blynd. c 1385 Wvclif St rm. Sel. Wks, 11. 
230 Blynde jugement of men. 1594 T. B. La Primand. Pr. 
Acad. 11. 2 They are called blind in holy scripture, that 
haue not the true knowledge of God. 1645 M«lton 7>. 
track. Wks. (1851)273 The blindest and corruptesl times 
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nf Popedom. 1775 Sheridan Duenna u. ii. 201 How blind 
some parents Brel 1877 MozLF.v Univ. Strut, i. 8 That 
would be a blind and mistaken inference. 

b. Const, to {in obs.). 

1662 Gf.rbjfr Brief Disc. (1665)8 Surveyours who., are 
blind in the faults which their Workmen commit. 1759 
Franklin A«, Wks. 1840 111 . 368 The assembly chose., 
to be blind to the artificial part of his speech. 1856 
Trevelyan in Life Macaulay II. xiv, 460 To be blind to 
the merits of a great author. 

c. Blind side : the unguarded, weak or assailable 
side of a person or thing, weakness ; also, formerly, 
the unsightly or unpresentable side. 

1655 Gurnall Chr. in ^/rw.(i845> 27 The imperfect know¬ 
ledge Saints have here is Satan's advantage against them: 
he often takes them on the blind side. 1711 Swift Lett. 
(1767)111. 147 This is the blindside of my lodging out of 
town; 1 must expect such inconveniencies. 1884 Chr. 
World 4 Sept. 657/1 The forts which they were enabled.. 
to approach on their blind side. 

3 . Undiscriminating, for which no reason can be 
given ; inconsiderate, heedless, reckless. 

C1340 Cursor M. 4116 (Trim) To liauc her willc blynde 
C1450 Crt. of Love cliii, Blind ajx^tite of lust. 1615 Bed- 
well Mohant. Imp. 11. §65 't he Disciples .. l>ecame blind 
and fearelesse. 1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xi. 91 The 
blind veneration that generally is paid to antiquity. 1822 
Hazlitt Tabled. I. xi. 254 Self-will and blind prejudice. 
1854 Dickens Hard T. v. 14 Who came round the corner 
with such blind speed, a 1859 Macaulay Ilist. Eng. V. 
254 His enemies struck at him with blind fury, 
b. Purposeless ; fortuitous, random. 

1873 Browning RedCoit. Night-C. 177 Service that’s blind 
and objectless—A servant toiling for no master's good. 

4 . Not possessing intelligence or consciousness ; 
acting without discernment. 

1692 Bentley Boyle Ltd. vi. 198 It is the Product not of 
blind Mechanism or blinder Chance. 1853 Maurice Profit. 

Kings ix. 152 It is Will and not a blind necessity which 
rules in the armies of heaven. 1865 Mozley Mirac, vii. 
292 note. Throughout the whole realm of nature blind agents 
or physical laws have been discovered. 

+ 5 . That blinds or misleads: false, deceitful. Obs . 
*393 Gower Cotif I. 73 He.. with blinde tales so her ladde 
That all his will of her he hadde. 1526 Pitgr. Perf^A His 
blynde propheeves and deceytfull myracles. 1559 Mirr. 
Mag., Jack Cade v. 3 lustly called false and blynde. 

III. Transferred. 

6. Enveloped in darkness ; dark, obscure, arch, 

a 1000 Be Domes D.rge 230 Sauwle on li^e On blindum 

scraefe byrnaS & yrna< 5 . a 1300 Cursor M. 3463 Bituix vn- 
born a batel blind. 1571 tr. Buchanan's Detect. Mary in 
H. Campbell’s Levedett. Mary (18241 352 Go hide yourself 
in a blind hole. 1606 Holland Sueton. 237 Meeting noe 
bodie lthey] searched, .everie blind cqmer. 1650 R.Stapvi.- 
ton Strada's LmoC. IVarres vni. 11 The blind and dark¬ 
some night. 1666 Pepys Diary { 1879) IV. 94 The little blind 
bed-chamber. 1809 J. Barlow Columb. in. 251 Dark fiend, 
that hides his blind abode. 

+ b. Not lighted, having its light extinguished 
or cut off. Blind lantern : a dark lantern. 

1393 I.angl. P. IT. C. xx. 228 brenneh, ac ?e blasej> 
nat ‘and fat is a blynde bekne. 1581 B. Riche Earnedl 
Mil. Profession (1846) 168 One of these little Latitcrs, that 
thei call blinde Ixtnlerns (because thei tourne them, and hide 
their light when they liste). 1591 in I)e Poe Hist. Ch. Scot. 
Addend. 56 Two Candlesticks with Two Blind Candles. 
i705'Hickeringill Priest-Cr. 11. v. 55 They adore the bare 
Altar, and blind Candles. 

7 . Dim, as opposed to bright or clear ; dim, like 
faded writing; indistinct, obscure. Now mostlv/?f. 

<*1325 E. E. Allit. P. A. 83 pe sunnes bemez hot bio & 
blynde. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvt. xlvii. <1495) 
569 We vse to call al manere of precyous stones, that ben 
not precyons and shynynge, blynde. 1536 Hellenden Cron. 
Scot. (1821) I. 254 Aula bukis. .writtin craftly on rude and 
hard parchement; hot thay wer sa blind, we michl nocht 
reid ilk tent wonrd. 1552 Huloet, Blynde letters or wryt- 
ynges, caducse literce. 1852 Hawthorne Grand/". Chair 
11. iv. 20 Written in such a queer, blind, .hand, 
b. of a road or path : (seo quot.) 

1815 Scott Guy M. xxii, Let him look along that blind 
road, by which 1 mean the track so slightly marked by the 
passengers’ footsteps, that it can but be traced by a slight 
shade of verdure from the darker heath around it, and 
being only visible to the eye when at some distance, ceases 
to be distinguished while the foot is actually treading it. 
1820 — Monast. xxiii. 1854 H. M1 ller Sch. <y Sckni. 1.1 A 
blind pathway, .winding through the stunted heath. 

C. Used of a letter indistinctly or imperfectly ad¬ 
dressed. Blind man , officer , reader, a post-office 
employe who deals with such letters. 

1864 W. Lewis's Her Maj. Mails 204 The ‘blind Letter 
Office' is the receptacle for all illegible, misspelt, and mis¬ 
directed or insufficiently addressed letters or packets. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 20 Aug. A few specimen, letters which have 
recently racked the brains of the ‘blind readers’ at the 
Post Office. 1885 Pall Mall G. 13 May 5 The ingenuity of 
the ‘ blind ’ men of the Post Office. 

8. Out of sight, out of the way, secret, obscure, 
privy. With blind alley cf. 11. 

c 1386 Chaucer. Chan. Vent. Prol. 4 T. 105 Lurkynge in 
hemes and in lanes blynde. 1557 North Guettara s Diall 
Pr. (1582) 409a, Feasting., their secret friends in gardeins 
and blind tauerns. 1583 Stanyhurst /Ends it. (Arb.) 66 
Through crossc blynd allye we iumble. 1660 Blount 
Boscobel 11. (1680) 13 To a blind Inn in Charmouth. 1661 
Pepys Diary 15 Oct. To St. Paul’s Churchyard to a blind 
place where Mr. Goldsborough was to meet me. 1814 
Scott Wav. xliii, Bailie Macwheeble having retired to .. 
some Wind change-house. 

b. Of a way or path : the notion of i secret, ob¬ 


scure,’ is often mixed up with those of * difficult to 
trace, confused or confusing, intricate, uncertain.’ 

a 1593 It. Smith Whs. (1866-7) L 218 Like a mark of know¬ 
ledge in the turnings that lead unto blind by-ways. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1621* 316 He., went by certaine 
blind wayes through the mountains and woods. 1634 Mil- 
ton Comus 181 in the blind mazes of this tangled wood. 
1719 Df. Foe Crusoe (1858) 357 Inaccessible, except by 
such windings, and blind ways, as they themselves only 
who made them could find. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 11 . 
111. 76 Through blind ways of the wood he went. 

9 . Covered or concealed from sight. 

1513 Douglas /Ends 111. x. too Blynd rolkis of Libie. 
1555 Eden Decades IE. I rid. 1.1. (Arb.) 66 The keele. .ranne 
vpon a blynde rocke couered with water. 1614 Markham 
Cheap. Hush. To Rdr., By evry high-way side or blinde 
ditch. 1650 R. Stapylton Strada's Loro-C. 1 / ’arres 47 The 
place was full of blind Pits covered over with Rubbish. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. II. 631 Surrounded with blind rocks, 
sunk a few.feet below the water. 188a Standard 16 Nov. 
3/5 The ditches, overgrown with long grass and trailing 
brambles, were very ‘ blind.’ 

10 . Having no openings or passages for light. 

a. Arch. Of walls, etc. : Without windows or 
openings ; (a window or door) walled up. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 516 The Cloister .. shut 
in on everie side with high and blind wals. 1736 Carte 
Ormonde I. 273 Some of the inhabitants who let the rel>els 
into the place through an old blind door that was broke 
open for them. 1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 3811822* 1 . 
297 This tower, .seemed as blind as it was strong. 1870 F. 
Wilson Ch. Lindisf 41 The north walls of both nave and 
vestry were blind. 1874 Parker Illustr. Goth. Arckit. 1. 
Hi. 61 In. .Christ Churcn Cathedral, Oxford, .the clerestory 
window has a smaller blind arch on each side of it. 

b. Of hedges and the like : Too thick or leafy 
to ]ye seen ihrough, 

1718 Pope Iliad x i. 505 Some huntsman. .From the blind 
thicket wounds a stately deer. 1863 Spring % Sum. Lap- 
land 54 The hedges were getting too blind for hunting. 

11 . Closed at one end. So blind alley in its 
present sense : for early use see 8. 

1x66* Dryden Wild Gall. 11. 1.(1725) 113 He must meet 
me in a blind Alley.] 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. 
Anat . I 303 Vet could 1 not. .find the Anastomoses of Vena 
Cava and Vena Porta open, but all blind. 1678 Salmon 
Xtw Loud. Dispens. 818 They are of use in the blind 
Alembick. 1724 Swift Irish Manuf Wks, 1755 V, 11. 7 A 
hedge-press in some blind-alley about Little-Britain. 1847 9 
TonD Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. IV. 736 The eseenm towards its 
blind termination. 1878 Jefferies Gamckpr. at Ii. 116 
Cross-passages, ‘ blind 1 holes and ‘ pop ’ holes. 

b. Blind holes in Mechanics : holes not coin¬ 
cident in plates to be riveted together. 

1869 Sir 1C. Reeo Shipbuild. x. 194 The greater number 
of what are termed blind, or half-blind, holes are found in 
the edges. 

12 . Of plants : Without buds or eyes, or without 
a terminal flower. Blind bud\ one that bears no 
bloom or fruit, an abortive bud. 

1884 J. E. Taylor Sagac. 4 Mor. Plants 70 Should such 
(lowers fail to be crossed, no fruit is liome, and the flowers 
are then blind. Mod. These asters have turned out ‘ blind.’ 

13 . Blind slory , one without point. 

1699 Bf.nti.rv Phal. Pref. 64 He insinuates a blind Story 
about something and somebody. 1762 71 H. Walpole 
Vertue's Anted. Paint. (1786! 11 . 75 This story which in 
truth is but a blind one, 

+ 14 . Irons/, from sight to sound. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxxi. (1495)942 The 
blynde voyc stynteth soone 'and is stuffyd and durcth not 
longc : as the sownc of erthen vessel 1. 

IV. Combinations. 

15 . General, as blind-born, - hearted ; blind - 
drunk (Sc. blin'-fou ), so intoxicated as to see no 
better than a blind man. 

c 97s Rnshuy. Gosp. John ix. 32 E50 fres blinda-borones. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 178 pu ert blind iheorted, & ne isihst nout 
hwu pu ert poure Sc naked of holinesse. a 1300 Cursor M. 
13601 5e sai h-il blind-bom man was he. 1720 Wf.lton Sttjf. 
Son of God II. xxii. 610 The poor. Blind-Born Man. 

10 . Special comb., as blind area ( Arch .), a 
clear space around the basement wall of a house; 
blind-axle, one that turns but docs not move any 
other part of the mechanism, —dead-axle) blind- 
ball, the Puff-ball {Lycofcrdon bovisia >, a fungus 
containing dust which is supposed to blind the 
eyes; blind-beetle, a popular name for beetles 
which are apt to fly against people, esp. by night; 
hence blind-beetlcdncss; also, a small beetle found 
in rice ; blind-blocking, -tooling (. Bookbind - 
ing\ ornamental impressions on book-covers pro¬ 
duced by heated blocks, or tools, without gold- 
leaf; blind-fish, the Amblyopsis spelmts, a fish 
without eyes found in the Mammoth Cave of Ken¬ 
tucky; blind-gallery (see Blind a. 10); bliud- 
harry (Nr-.), blind-man’s-buff; blind-hazard, a 
game at cards ; blind-hob, some game unknown ; 
blind-hookey, n game at cards ; blind-level (see 
quot.); + blind-mouse, the mole ; also the water 
shrew-mouse; blind-shaft, a winze ; blind-shell 
{Artillery), a shell containing no powder, also one 
that fails to explode when fired ; blind-spot, the 
spot on the retina which is insensible to light; 
blind-story ( Arch .), a triforium or series of arches 
lielow the clerestory of a cathedral, admitting no 


light; blind tooling = blind-blocking', blind- 
window, ?a window that admits no light; an 
arch of the blind-story. Also Blind -coal, -gut, 
-head, -nettle, -worm, q.v. 

1649 Lightfoot Battle w. Wasp's N. (1825) 389 If you 
must shame any body for’blind beetledness. 1880 Gunther 
Eishes 618 The famous * Blind Fish of the Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky.. is destitute of external eyes. 1816 Singer 
Hist. Cards 263 We are informed the modem name of this 
game [Bankrout] is ’Blind Hazard. <71845 Mrs. Bray 
ll'ar/eigh xvii. (1884) 135 In the servants’ hall, playing at 
’blind hob and hot cockles. 1862 Thackeray Philip 11 . too 
Victimized by his own uncle., at a game called blind 
hookey.' 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., 'Blind level, 1. A 
level not yet connected with other workings. 2. A level 
for drainage, having a shaft at either end, and acting as an 
inverted siphon. 1607 Topsell Eottrf. Beasts 563 It 
hunteth Moles or ’blinde Mice. 1770 Pennant Zool. IV. 83 
It [the water shrewmouse] is called, from the smallness nf 
its eyes, the ’Mind mouse. 1864 Daily Tel. 4 May, The 
day was closed with, .‘'blind shells for the purpose of com¬ 
pleting the tables of ranges. 187* Huxley Phys. ix. 219 
So long as the image..rests upon the entrance of the optic 
nerve, it is not perceived, and hence this region of the 
retina is called the ’blind spot, c 1520 Myln Vita’ Dunkeld. 
Episcof. in Parker Gloss. Goth. A rch. I.57 ConstmxU usque 
sccundos arcus, vnlgariter Ie ’blyndstorys. 1848 Rickman 
Goth. Archit. Introu. 18, There is a passage in the thickness 
of the wall of the clerestory as well as in the trifnriuni 
or ’blind-story. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, 4 Bks. 11 . vi. 
78 The charms of., tall copies, and ’blind tooling. 1506 
Bury Wills (1850I 107, 1 bygucth toward the inakyng ofij 
’blynde wyndowes in the seid monastery, .xli. 

Blind (blaind), v. Also 4 5 blynd(e. Pa. t. 
and pple. blinded : pple. in 4 blind, iblind, (5 
blynyd). [f. Blind a., first in M E.: taking the 
place of the earlier equivalent Blend v . 1 ; or rather 
perhaps to be viewed as a phonetic variation of the 
latter, caused by assimilation to the adjective.] 

1 . Irons. To make blind, deprive of sight: a. 
permanently. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7246 pai blinded him and prisund hath, 
<■1440 Prontp. Parv. 40 Blyndyn, or make blynde, exceco. 
a 1450 Syr Eglant. 318 To the yeant he gafe a sowe And 
blyndyd hym in that tyde! 1753 Hanway Trav. I. v. lxxvi. 
347 Ali was taken prisoner and blinded. 1875 Maine Hist. 
Inst. ii. 37 He had been accidentally blinded of one eye. 

b. temporarily, c.g. by dazzling with a bright 
light, or by bandaging the eyes : To render in¬ 
sensible to light or colour. 

1388 Wvclif EccInS. xliii. 4 The sunne blyndith i^en. 1530 
Palsgr. 458/1 This great light blyndeth my syght 1632 
Massinger & FlF.LO EatalDcnv. iv. iv, Fear nothing, 1 will 
only Mind your eyes. 1827 Hood Hero 4 L. xlv, I Us eyes 
are blinded with the sleety brine, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 
§ 5. 38 The effect, .upon the eye is to blind it in some degree 
to the perception of red. 

2 . fig. To close the eyes of the understanding or 
moral perception ; to deceive, * throw dust in the 
eyes’ of (persons and their faculties), refi. To 
shut one’s (mental) eyes to. 

<71300 Cursor M. 17452 To man couaitis has blind. 
1382 Wvclif Ex. xxiii. 8 Sifies, that also blynden wise men. 
1538 Bale Thre Lawes 970 To blynde the rulers and de¬ 
ceive the commynaltc. 1011 Bible 2 Cor. Hi. 14 But their 
mindes were blinded. 1720 Ozell tr. Vertot's Rom. Rep. 
11 , ix. 92 A great Presumption blinded him from seeing his 
own Incapacity. 1729 Butler Sertn. Wks. 1874 II. 123 
Good-will to another may .. blind our judgement. 1775 
Sheridan Duenna 111. vi. 224 How jealousy blinds people ! 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. J. ii. 98 Wolsev could not blind 
himself to the true condition of the church. 

3 . To put out of sight, hide, conceal; make diffi¬ 
cult to see or trace. 

T1340 Cursor M . 21357 (Fairf.) J>e iewes hid hit efter-sone 
fra cristen men hit to blinde. 1709 C. Place in Bibl. Topogr . 
Brit. III. 106 The way |is] cunningly blinded by diversions. 
18x3 Scott Rokeby 11. iv, Oft doubling back in mazy train, 
To blind the trace the dews retain. 1821 Keats Lamia 373 
Wherefore did you blind Vourself from his quick eyes, 

+ b. To hide from the understanding, to obscure; 
to represent as obscure. Obs. 

1622 Hf.ylin Cosntogr. m. (1682) 166 Those desarts which 
Ptolomy blindeth under the name Terra Incognita. <71700 
Stillingfl (J.) The state of the controversy ,. lie en¬ 
deavoured with all his art to blind and confound. 

14 . To come in the way of; to intercept. Obs. 
1303 R. Brunne Ilandl. Synne 12152 Ourc shryfte ]>e 
deuyl blyndej>. T1450 Lonf.lich Grail Ivi. 174 From here 
schepis we scholen hem blynde. 

5 . To deprive < things) of light ; to darken. 

<71643 Cartwright Lady Errant 1. xix. (1651 1 10 They 

have laid aside their Jewels, and so Blinded their garments. 
<7 1700 Drvoen (J.) Such darkness blinds the sky. 1847 J. 
Wilson Chr. North (1857) 1 .146 Let the honeysuckle, .blind 
unchecked a comer of the kitchen-window. 

b. To dim by excess of light; to eclipse. 

1633 P. Fletcher Pise. Eclog. vi. (L.) Her beauty all the 
rest did blind. 1842 Tennyson Tithonus 38 Thy [Aurora's] 
sweet eyes.. blind the stars. 

6. Gunnery. To provide with blindages. 

1850 Aljson Hist. Europe XI V.lxxxvii. § 4 Extraordinary 
precautions.. to render nugatory; the effects of a bombard- 
ment, by blinding the ships .. with turf, wet blankets, and 
,. other articles. 1870 Stattdard 12 Dec., Guns blinded 
with iron mantelets, 

7 . inlr. To be or become blind or dim. arch. 

TI305 Old Age ix. in E. E. PA 1862) 149, 1 blind, I bleri. 

<*1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1126 Ho blyndes of Me. 1822 
Bepixjes Bride's Trag. n. iv, Thy bright eye would blind 
nt sights like this ! 




BLIND. 


BLIND-MAN’S-BUFF. 


Blind (blaind), sb. Also 4 blynde, 6 blynd, 
6-7 blinde. [f. Blind v. (? or adf.)] 

1 . Anything which obslnicts the light or sight. 
1702 C. Mather Magu. Chr. vii. iv. (1852) 522 Blinds to 

keep.. light from emring into the souls of men. 1768 
B lack stone Com nr. U.402 If I have an antieni window 
overlooking my neighbour's ground, he may not erect any 
blind to obstruct the light. 1815 Byron Parisina xvii, 
To bind Those eyes which would not brook such blind. 

2 . spec. A screen for a window, made of woven 
material mounted on a roller, of wire gauze, etc.; 
used to prevent the entrance of too mueh light, 
or to keep people from seeing in. Venetian blinds : 
those made of light laths fixed on strips of web¬ 
bing. 

1786 tr. Rockford's Pathek <1868> 19 The women .. flew to 
their blinds to discover the cause. 1788 Ld. Auckland 
Corr. (1861) 11 . 67 The making visits..is done in a carriage 
with blinds. 1855 Dickens Dorrit i, Blinds, shutters, cur¬ 
tains, awnings were all closed and drawn. 

3 . A blinker for a horse; cf. 8. 

4 . Fortification. A blindage. 

1644 in Rushw. Hist.Coll.iM. II. 739 Massey caused a blind 
m be made across the street. 1710 Loud . Gaz. No. 4692 1 
We had thrown up some Blinds to cover our Men. 1802 
C. James Mil. Did. s.v. 

f 5 . Any means or place of concealment. Ohs. 

1646 Shirley On Death 0/C. Dolby, So will they .. sleep 
Till the last trumpet wake 'em, and then creep Into some 
blind. 1697 Dryden Virg. (1806) III. 52 The watchful 
shepherd, from the blind, Wounds with a random shaft the 
careless hind. 

0 . jig. Any thing or aetion intended to conceal 
one’s real design ; a pretence, a pretext. 

1664-94 South 12 Semi. II. 208 A Practice, which duly 
seen into, and stript of its Hypocritical Blinds, could not. etc. 
1713 Steele Guardian No. 150(1756' 11 . 263 Her constant 
care of me was only a blind 1732 Swift Whs. (1841 j 11. 127 
These verses were only a blind to conceal the most dangerous 
designs of the party. 1833 Coleridge Tabte-t. 14 May, 
There is one sonnet [of Shakspeare's] which, from its in¬ 
congruity, I take to be a purposed blind. 
t 7 . Naut. A spritsail [ = Du. blinde). Obs. 

153S Stewart Cron. Scot.i 1858) I. 20 With fuksaill, top* 
saill, manesall, musall, and blynd. 

8. Comb, chiefly attrib., as (in sense 2) blind-cord , 

- pulley , - roller , etc. ; [in sense 3 blind-halter, 
-7 tinkers', blind-bridle, a bridle with blinkers. 

1711 Loud. Gaz. No. 4875/4 Galled on both sides of her 
Head with a Wind Halter. 1866 Vouatt Horse v. < 18721 
113 Last of all, the blind winkers. 1881 Mechanic §714 
How to make a blind-roller. 1883 Cable Dr. Sevier vi, A 
quarter circle of iron-work set like a blind-bridle. 

Blindage, [f. pree. + -AGK.] A screen or other 
structure used in fortification, sieges, ete. to protect 
from the enemy’s firing; a mantelet. — Bund sb..\. 
x8xa Wellington in Gurw. Disfi, IX. i96Troops are well 

1 >rotected from the effects even of the heaviest fire ofshells, 
>y what are called blindages. 1882 E. O’Donovan Men* 
Oasis Il.xxxiii. 69 The Turcomans having constructed 
blindages in connection with their huts. 

t Blinda'tion. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ation : cf. 
starvationl\ ~ Blinding, Blind sb. 4-6. 

1588 J. Wkrsxx Discoursrve Probl. 52 The pretended cloke 
of Incubus, or such like gloziug blind at ion. 1617 Collins 
Dcf. Bp. Ely 11. vii. 260 That’s the blindation. a 1734 Js’otti 11 
Exam. t. iii. ? 106.196 These Authors.. build up Blind at ions 
before one of the foulest Knots of Inquiry that ever defiled 
the Sun’s Light. 

Blind-Coal. Non-bituminous coal, or anthra 
cite, which burns without flame. 

180a Playfair lllustr. Hutton. The. 148 Coal may exist 
without bitumen as in the instance of blind-coal. 1831 J. 
Holland Manuf. Metals I. 129 Blind-coal is used in the 
smelting establishments in the South of Wales with great 
advantage. 1849 J. Jackson Minerals xxii, Anthracite .. 
called in Staffordshire, Stone coal, in Scotland Blind coal. 

Blinded (bbrndud),///. a. [f. Blind v. and 
sb. + -KD 1 .] 

1 . Made blind, deprived of sight or light. 

1596 Spenser Astroph., Thest. 134 The blinded archer-boy. 
1821 Clare Vill. fitinstr. 1 . 198 Each eye.. In blinded 
slumber closes. 

2 . ftg. Having the understanding darkened ; de¬ 
luded ; deceived, benighted, foolish. 

1535 Coveroale Xu tub. xtv. 44 They were blynded to go 
vp to the toppe of the mountaine. 1558 Knox First Blast 
(Arb.) 49 The approbation and consent of a blinded multi¬ 
tude. 1660 Baxter Cali Vnconv. Prcf., Thou art a blinded 
Atheist. 1826 Scott IPoodst, (1832) 178 The blinded Papists. 

3 . With the window-blinds drawn down. 

1709 Addison Tatter N o. 120*5, I found the Windows 
were blinded. 1876 Miss Yongf. IPomank. xxx. 267 The 
drawing-room is left blinded and tenamless. 

4 . Provided with blindages. 

1877 Daily Xnvs 22 Oct. 6/1 Its summit was surrounded 
with breastworks, ditches, rifle-pits, and blinded batteries. 
1884 Gen. Gordon Let. 24 Ang. in Standard Feb. (1885) 
5/7 Our steamers arc blinded and bullet-proof. 

Blinder (bbrndai\ sb. [f. Blind v. +-kkL] 

1 . He who or that which blinds. Alsoyf^. 

1587 Golding De fifomay ii. (1617' 22 The same Sunne is 
the lightner of our eyes. .and..the blinder of them. 1829 
Carlylf. in Froudc Lfe(iSZz) ll. 75 To the bodily eye 
Self is a perpetual blinder. 

2 . A blinker for a horse, (Chiefly in U.S .1 

t 8 ° 9 .J ; Barlow Colunib. x. 414 Shake off their manacles, 
their blinders cast. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits v. 92 In 
common, the horse works best with blinders, i860 Trist¬ 
ram Gt. Sahara ii. 39 The blinders, worn for show and riot 
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for use, as none of them reached forward as far as the 
horse’s eyes. 

Blindfold (bbi'ndf<3«ld , v. Forms : 3 blind- 
fellen, 4 blyndfelle(n, blynfello, 5 blynd- 
fellyn, -feyld, blynfelde, C blyndfeil, -felde. 
blindfield, blyndfold, 6-blindfold. Pa.pple. 
3 iblmdfelled, 4 blindfelled, -fold, blynd- 
-foldo, blynfeld, yblyndfalled, 5 blynd e^- 
fcllyd, -fyldo, 5-6 blynd e felde, 6 blind- 
-filded, -fielded, 6- blindfolded. [ME. blind- 
fellc(n tn strike hlind, f. fellen to strike, Fell; 
occurring mostly in ihc pa. pplc. blindfelled. -/eld, 
-fuld, -fylde, whence the - d was, in the 15th e., er¬ 
roneously admitted into the stem of the vb. lienee 
the 16th c. perversion blindfold\ associated with the 
notion of folding something round the eyes, which 
had conic to be the common use of the word.] 

+ 1 . Irons. To strike blind ; to blind. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 19615 Hliufcld |r. r. blcnfellcd, hlindfeld, 
blyndfoltle] bo was als he sun lai. c 1320 R. Bri nne Citron. 
54 Hesuore.. hat nouer Alfred his broker korgh him wasdede 
No blynfeld, no slayn. c 1440 Pro tup. Pat t\ 40 Blyndyn. or 
make blynde. Blynd fellen, idem esf. 

2 . To cover the eyes, csp. with a bandage. 
a 1225 Auer. R. 106 He |»olede. .kct me hine Mindfelletle.. 
pauh ku kin eien.. blindfellie on eor&c. 1388 Wvcur Luke 
xxii. 64 And thei hlynfeldcn hym, ami sinyten liis face. 1483 
Cat It. Angl. 35 Jo Blyndfeyltl [blyndfelle], 7 dare. 1494 
Fabvan yi. ccx. 225 She was blyndefeldeSc lad vnto the place, 
risio Barclay Mirr. Gwd Maun. 115701 Civ, Here cyne 
bliudfielded. 1526 Tindall: Luke xxii. 64 And blyndfoldecl 
hyin. X526 1 'ilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531 259 V* cloth with y" 
whiche our Snuyour was hlyndfelde. 153a Pai.scr. 458, 1 
blyndefelde one. I cover his sight. 1599 Life Sir T. More 
in Wordsw. Feel. Biog. (1853 11 . 17 lie tookc a napkin .. 
wherewith lie blindfolded his own cies. 1727 Swift Wonder 
of Wand. Wks. 1755 11. 11. 58 He..gives any person leave 
to blindfold him. 1835 Anstek Faust 314 They bind and 
blindfold me. 

3 .fig. Todarken the understanding or judgement. 

1581 Marbkck Bk. Xotet 1037 They are blindfolded, they 
are snared. 1674 Ai.i.f.n Dang. Euthns. 60 If Prejudice do 
not blindfold you. 1790 Bi kku Jr. Bn-. 344 They..blind¬ 
fold themselves, like hulls that shut their eyes when they 
push. 1879 H. George Progr. -v Pov. it. iv. u88t' 125 Men 
ignore facts when blindfolded by a pre-acceplcd theory. 

Blindfold, a. Forms: see prec. (in pa. 
pple. : also 5-6 blynfeld e, blyndfeld(e, blind- 
field e, blyndefielde ,blyndefolde, bblyndfild, 
7 blindefold, 6- blindfold. 

1. Having the eyes bandaged so as to prevent 
vision. (Rarely attrib. ; often advb. 

1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 88/1 He fomle them on theyr 
knees and blyndfeld. 1553 1 '. Wilson Rhet. 115 b, Shall 
some gcntilman playe blyndefolde at the chcsse. 1555 Eden 
Decades //*. tnd. iArb.1 347 They can in manor go thytlier 
blyndfielde. i768Tcckf.r J^t. Xat. 11 .606 He that follows 
another blindfold. 1792 S. Rogers Pit as. Meat. i. 36 And 
turned the blindfold hero round and round, 
b. ironsf 

1593 Siiaks. Rich. 11, i. iii. 224 My inch of Taper will be 
burnt and done, And blindfold death not let me see my soimc. 

2 . fig. With the mind blinded ; without per¬ 
ception ; without forethought, heedless, reckless. 
Cf. Blind a. 3. 

c 1450 De Degnihvi lie's Pi/gr. in Cath. Angl. 35 Of |»aiin 
thaterblynfeldeaml eras blynde. *570 B. Googe Pop. Ktngd. 
i. 3, But blyndefielde every man must take, whatsoeuer he 
settes out. 1592 Siiaks. Pen. 4- Ad. 554 With blindfold 
fury she begins to forage. 1687 Drvden Hind <y /’. 1. 324 
The blind-fold blows of ignorance. 1878 Morlfv Cnt. 
Misc. Scr. 1. 158 Sailing blindfold and haphazard. 

t 3 . Dark. Cf. Blind a. C>. Obs. 

1601 Varington T100 Trap. Prol. 7 in Bullen 0 . PI. IV, 
Each stately streete, And hlinde-fold turning. 

Bli-ndfold, sb. [f. the adj.: in sense 2 leaning 
upon Fold .r/>.] 

+ 1 . That which is blindfold. Obs. 

1643 Myst. htiq. 14 Where blindfold is the onely play. 

2 . A bandage over the eyes ; fig. anything which 
takes away perception or judgement. 

1880 L. Wallace Ben-llnr 11. v. 106 To the excellences 
of other peoples the egotism of a Roman is a blindfold. 

Bli’iidfolded, ppl.a. [f. Blindfold v. + -ed>.] 
= Blindfold a. 

1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Oi/.Mar. 89 Gloss/He is de* 
scribed .. to be blindfolded. 1661 Burney Krp8. ^wpov 131 
Blindfolded ludges. 1730 A. Gokoon Majftfs Amphit. 250 
Those >vho did any thing in a blindfolded manner. <1860 
C. S. Brooks Manilla in Casquct Lit. (1877; I. 390/2 To 
tell his story to the blindfolded girl. 

Bli’ndfoldedness. Blindfolded condition. 
1863 Sal a Cnpt. Dang. I, x. 295 That Blindfoldedness of 
Ignorance. 

Bli ndfolder. [f. Blindfold v. + -kr C] One 
who blindfolds or hoodwinks. 

a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Speech Wks. (1711! 219 The 
malicious blind-folders. 1861 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 
P. HI. clxiii. 180 The political blindfolders. 

Blindfolding, vbl sb. In 3 -fellurtge, fal- 
lungo. [f. as prec. + -ixg C] The action of cover¬ 
ing up the eyes ; hoodwinking; the apparatus used 
in the aetion ; the state produced. 

a 1225 A tier. R, 96 Uor hore blindfallunge. Ibid. 188 
Codes pinen .. bultetes, spot lunge, blindfellungc. 1583 
GoLniNC Calvin on Dent. xvi. 94 Lustes and likings .. bee 
as blindfoldings to keepe vs from seeing God. 1793 l\ Beo- 
dofs Math. Evict. 65 Actual blind folding and inuflling. 


Blindfoldly, adv. rare. [f. Blindfold a. + 
-1.Y.2] In a blindfold manner, blindly. 

1642 J. Eaton Honey-combe 218 The matter, which they 
daily, like Parrots, doe hlindefoldly prattle of. 
t Bli'ndful, a. Obs. rare. Blind, blinded. 

1621 Sylvester Mottoes 74 Man. .brute and blindefull, 
Blind gut. [See Blind <7. 11.] One of the 
intestines closed at the lower end ; the cnrittn. 

*594 T. B. La Pritnand. Fr. Acad. 11. 350 The first of 
these great ones is called the blinde gut, because .. it hath 
but one way, both to receive in, and to let out the matter 
received. 1758 J.S. Lc Dran's Ob so tv. Surg. 11771 ■ Bb 

2 b, The blind Gut, so called from being perforated at one 
End only. 

+ Bli'nd-head. Obs. A cover for an alembic 
or retort; a retort with sueh a cover. 

1662 R. Matkf.w I'nl. A/eh. §108. 176 Put on a blind 
bead, and let it stand in ashes, or Balneo Maria. 1667 
Buvt.i (big. Formes 9- (h/al., A Glasse Body, with a blind 
head luted to it. 1736 Bailey If flush. Diet. 129 Clap on a 
Uind-head, lute it well. 1743 Lend. *y Country />><*?**. iv. 305 
Hops that have been..stewed on Purpose in a blind Head 

t Blindhead, -hood. Obs. [f. Blind a. + 

-HEAD, -HOOD.] Blindness. 

4/1340 Hampoi.f. Psalter xevi. 2 Til ill men, cloudy & 
myrke in syn, for tltaire blynhedc, he semys myrk. 

Blinding blai nditj , vbl. sb. [f. Blind v.] 

1 . The action of making blind. 

1868 Freeman Xorm. Corn/. 11876' II. vii. 79 So striking 
an event as the blinding of an Emperor. 

2 .fig. Darkening of the mental or moral sense. 

I e 1380 Wye lie De Dot. Eci /. Sel. Wks. 1 II. 439 Love of God 
is quenched hi blyndyng of he world, c 1449 Pkcock Rcpt. 
v. xv. 563 Pointis of v. icdiecraft and blindingis. 1705 Stan¬ 
hope Paraphr. I. 37 The blinding of Passion. 

3.-Blindage. 

1829 Sun 17 Sept. 1 5 li was proposed .. to cover the low 
batteries with a strong blinding. 

Bli’ndillg, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 4 -in<;-.] That 
blinds. (See the vb. 

1784 Burns Winter i, The blinding sleet and snaw. i860 
Gosnk Rom. Xat. Hist. 42 A dense fog of blinding sand. 

Bli ndingly, adv. [f. prec. +-ly*.] In a 
blinding manner ; so as to blind. 

1849 Bari. Par. Serin, II. 153 The darkness which lay 
blindingly on theheartsand souls of mankind. Mod. AVrw 
paper. The snow flying blindingly. 

Blindisli (blorndij , o. [f. Blind a. + -isiib] 
Somewhat hlind. 

1611 Florio, Cecuticnte , blimlish, diuune of sight. 1636 
Ariana 23o’Tis a passion something blindish. 1855 Brows¬ 
ing Men .y Worn. 1 . 179 An old dog, bald and blindisli. 
k Blindled,///. o. noncc- 7 vd. Darkened. 
t6o6 Sylvester Du Rartas 1. i. 11641 > 5/2 Or whether else 
some other Lamp he kindled Upon the Heap yet all with 
Waters blindled'. 

Bli’ndless, a. [f. Blind sb. + -lfss.] Of a 
window : 1 laving no blind. 

1853 C Bronte Y'iltette xx. (D.'The high blindless win¬ 
dows. 1859 I i-NNVSon Enid 71 The blindless casement. 

Bli’ndliug, sb. [f. Blind a. + -ling : cf. 
weakling.] A blind person. 

1549 J. Pon'f.t Def. Marr. Priests 44 God.. bathe scattred 
those blyndlynges to their vtter confusion. 1563-87 Foxf 
/. <y M. II. 310 A sort of blindlings. 

Blind ling, -lings, adv. north, dial. Forms: 

3 blindlunge, 6 -lingis, -lings, -ling, -lynge, 

9 Sc. blin d lins. [f. Blind a. + -ung(s advb. 
suffix.] Blind-wise, blindly, heedlessly. 

a 1225 St. Mather. 15 Ich habheablend ham kat ha blind- 
lunge gad. 1513 Douglas sEneis 11. vii. [vi.] 74 Quhen 
blind lingis in the battell fey thai fycht. 1544 Balk Citron. 
Sir y. Oldcastcli in Harl. Mise. 1 . 275 They wilL.leade 
you blindclynge into hell with themselues. 1858 M. Por* 
tfous Scatter Johnny 31 Blinlins did the carline speak it. 

Blindly ^bbrndli , adv. [f. Blind a. + -ly*.] 
1. In a blind way ; after the manner of the blind ; 
fig. without foresight or reason, deludedly. 

r 893 K. Alfred Ores. t. x. § 6 Hu blindliee moneje k«oda 
spreca 5 ytnb k° n c cristendom. 0x380 Wyclif Antecrist 
A- Meynee 152 If k e puple .. foloue hem blyndly. 1594 
Siiaks. Rich. Iff v. v. 24 The Brother hlindely shed the 
Brothers blood. 1697 Drvofn Virg. Eclog. \\. 52 How 
Seas, and Earth, and Air and active Flame, .Were blindly 
gather'd in this goodly Ball. 1832 Carlyle in Frasers Mag. 

399 Whigs struggling blindly forward, Tories holding 
blindly back. 1855 Longf. Hiaw. Introd. 96 Groping 
blindly in the darkness. 

t 2 . Dimly, indistinctly. Obs. Cf. Blind a. 7. 
1686 Loud.Gaz. No. 2168/4 A Dun Gelding. ,R. B. blindly 
upon the same Leg. 

3 . Without an opening. Cf. Bund <7. 11. 

1872 Huxley Phys. viii. 202 The scala media .. at its 
opposite end terminates blindly. 

tBlindman. Now written as two words. 

c 1325 Chrou. Eng. 769 in Ritson's filetr, Rom. II. 302 Ant 
a blmdmon hede sihte. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado ti. i. 205 
Vou strike like the blindman. 

Hence Blind man’s ball, a local name of the 
PufT-ball fungus, or Blind-ball ; see Blind a. 16. 

1812 Withering Brit. Plants {1830) IV. 349. 
Blind-man-buff, v. nonce-wd. [f. next, in its 
earlier form.] Irons. To blindfold, hoodwink. 

1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. ivJiTailaog The best Engine 
that ever Priest-craft invented, to Blind-man-buff the silly 
I.aiety. 

Blind - man’s - bnff bbi nd mamz l» f). 

Also 6 7 blindman-buff(e, (-buffet, -bough, 
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-bluff,) 7-9 blindman’s-buff. [f. Bund-man + 
Buff = buffet, blow, stroke.] 

1 . A game in which one player is blindfolded, 
and tries to catch and identify any one of the others, 
who, on their part, push him about, and make sport 
with him. 

1600 Rowlands Let. Humours Blood iv. 64 At hot-cockles, 
leape-frogge, or blindman-buffe. 1628 Gaule Proof. The. 
<1629) 231 Others make him [Christ] no better then their 
Pastime, at no more discreet a Sport then Childs, or Kooles 
Blind-man-Buffet: Prophecie vnta us, who is he that smote 
thee f 1634 J. Taylor 1 Water-P.) Gt. Eater Kent , Gregoric 
Dawson, an English-man, devised the unmatchable mystery 
of Blind-man-buffe. 1696 Month. Mercury VI 1 . 55 They 
oblig’d him to play with 'em at Blindman-Buff. 1766 
Golusm. Vie. IV. xi, Mr. Burchell .. set the boys and girls 
to blindman's buff. t866 R. Chambers Ess. Ser. 1. 186 The 
whole parlour put into disorder by blind man's buff. 

2. &. 

1590 Three Lords Loud., He to my stall; Love, Lucre, 
Conscience, blindman buffe to you all. 1643 Bkamuall 
Serpent Salve § 1 We desire to see what they have done, 
before we go to blindman’s buffet one with another. 1648 
C. Walker llist. hidep. 1.55 Me thinks, .we are compelled 
to play at blind-man-bough for our lives. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 1 . vi. iii. 273 Government by Blind-man’s-buff. 

Blind man's holiday. A humorous phrase 
for the time just before candles are lighted, when 
it is too dark to work, and one is obliged to rest 
or ‘take a holiday’; formerly used more widely. 

1599 Nashe Lent. Stuffe in Hart. Misc. VI. 167 <D.i 
What will not blind Cupid doe in the night, which is his 
Hindmans holiday. 1611 in Florio. 1796 Vvlgqh Anonym. Hi. 
§ 18 The twilight, or rather the hour between the time when 
one can no longer see to read and the lighting of the candle, 
is commonly called blindman's holiday. 1866 Aunt Judy's 
Mug' Oct. 358 At meal-times, or in blindman's holiday, 
when no work was to be done. 

Blindness (bDrndms). [f. Bund a. + -ness.] 

1 . Blind condition ; want of sight. 

c 1000 /Elfric Dent, xxviii. 28 Sende Drihtcn on .. 
blindnysse, [>;et Jm gropieon midne da£. a 1300 Cursor M. 
20957 A jugelur wit bhndnes he [ Paul] smat. 1398 Trkvlsa 
Barth. De /'. R. vi. xxiv. (1493) 213 Blyndeucsse is pryua- 
cyon of syghte. C1440 Promp. Parr. 40 Blyndnessc, ceci- 
tas . 1611 Bible Dent, xxviii. 23 The Lord shall smite 

thee with madnesse and blindnes.se. 1671 Milton Samson 
196 That which was the worst now least afflicts me, Blind¬ 
ness. 1859 Masson Milton I. 717 Galileo's blindness had 
become total. 

2 . fig. Want of intellectual or moral perception; 
delusion, ignorance ; folly, lecklessness. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 23 part we on^yton pa blindnesse ure 
.xlheodijnesse. a 1340 Hampolf. Prose Tr. (1866) 19 A 
nakede mynde. .of ihesu.. withowtten lyghte of knawyngc 
in resoune, es hot a blyndnes. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. >W. de 
W. 1531) 243 b, Tempestes of desperacyon or blyndnes of 
mynde. 1611 Bible Rom. xi. 25 Blindnesse in part is hap¬ 
pened to Israel. 1796 Bp. Watson Apol. Bible 209 The 
blindness of your rage. 1837 Dickens Pitkxo. (1847) Prcf. 11 
A host of petty jealousies, blindnesses, and prejudices. 

t 3 . Iransf. Concealment. Ohs. rare. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. m. ii. 8 Muffle your false loue with 
some shew of blindnesse. 

Blind-nettle. Herb. [f. Bund a. 12 ; from 
its wanting the characteristic stinging quality of 
nettles proper.] The Dead-nettle ; also the Hemp- 
nettle and Hedge Nettle or Wood Woundwort. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gram. 311 Archangelica, blindnetle. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxciii. <1495' 730 The deed 
nettyll or the blynde ncttyl. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixxxviii. 
131 At this present time it is called..in English Blinde 
Nettel. 1736 Bailey llonseh.Diet. 113 Blind Nettle, .is of 
a heating, drying, digestive and incisive quality, 1878 
Britten & Holland Plant-n. 

+ Blinds. Ohs. (See quot.) 

1674 Ray Smelting Sitv. 118 There is awhile Fluor about 
the vein which they call Spar and a black which they call 
Blinds. This last covers the vein of Oare, and when it ap¬ 
pears they are sure to find Oare. 

t Blindwliarved, Pflr. Ohs. In 4 blynt- 
wbaruot, blynwherued. [f. Blind a. + wherven t 
wharven to turn.] Blinded, blindfolded. 
e 13*0 Cast. Love 1146 His e-jen weore blynt-wharuet bo. 

Blind-worm (bbindiwffim). Z.00I. [Cf. Da. 
blindonn : so called from the smallness of its eyes.] 
A reptile (.Anguis fragilis) also ealled Slow-worm. 
(Formerly applied also to the Adder.) 
c 1450 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker Voc. 706 flee sen tula, a 
blyndworme. e 1480 / bid. 766 ldrus } idra , matrix,z. blynd- 
wurrae. 1590 Shaks. Mias. N . 11.11. 11 Newts and bhnde 
wormes do no wrong. 171a H. Sloane in Phil. Trans. 
XXVII. 491 We caused a Whelp to be bit..by a Blind- 
Worm. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 352 lie was stung by a blind- 
worm, for so they call them here. 177a Pennant Tours 
Scott. {1774) 240 Any kind of serpent except the harmless 
blind worm. 1810 Scott Lady of L . ill. y. There the slow 
blind-worm left his slime. 

Blink (bligk), V. Forms: (4 blynke), 6-7 
blinke, 7 blynck, 7-blink. [In ME., only as 
an occasional variant of Blf.nk, esp. in Robert of 
Brunne ; and perh. in the form blinchc (once, in 
Bekel ), also in a sense of blench. Otherwise ex¬ 
clusively mod. English (since c 1575). It coincides 
in its late appearance, as well as in form and 
sense, with MDu. and mod.Du. blinken, mod.Oer. 
blinketi , the origin of which is equally obscure. 
They are conjecturally regarded as nasalized forms 
of the stem blik- to shine (see Buke), but no 


satisfactory account can be given of their late 
appearance. In ME., blctike was used regularly 
where blink now takes its place: see Blench, 
Blkxk.] 

I. To deceive, elude, turn away. 

f 1. trans. To deceive. Obs. rare. [For ME. 
Blench vO 1, Blenk v. i.] 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4160 We Englys men heron 
shuffle hynke J?at enuye us nat blynke. 

t 2. intr, lo start out of the way, so as to elude 
anything ; = Blench v. 1 2, Blenk 2. Obs. rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7626 <G">tt.) poru he had his bodi bom 
Ne had he blinked him biforn [?\ r. blenked (2), blenched]. 
m . trans. To avoid, flinch from. 

Cf. blinchc c 1300 in Blench vP 3. 

II. T o move the eyelids, twinkle, peep, wink. 

+ 3 . intr. To look, look up from sleep, open the 

eyes. [Only in this author; otherwise Blenk v. 6.] 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5675 Pers of hys slepe gan 
blynke, And gretely on hys dreme gan f»ynke. 

4 . To twinkle with the eye or eye-lids. In 
various shades of meaning which nin into one 
another: in the earlier, the notion of‘glancing’ 
predominates ; in the later, that of ‘ winking.’ 

a. To glance, cast or let fall a glance, have 
a peep; to took with glances (and not steadily). 

1590 Shaks. Mids.X.\. i. 178 Sweet andlouely wall, Shew 
me thy chinke, to blinke through with mine cine. 1592 
J as. VI. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 236. III. 163 Turtle your 
eyes a littelL.to blinke upon the necessaire cace of youre 
Friend, 11650 Ld. of Lea me 428 in Furniv. Per.y Polio 
1 . 197 Rather, .then all the gold that ere I blinket on with 
mine eye. 1729 in Ramsay's Tend. Misc, 16 On him she 
did na gloom, But blinkit bonnilie. 

b. To look with twinkling eye-lids, as one half- 
awake or dazzled with light. 

1600 J. Lane Torn Tt l-troth 132 It blinds the sight, it 
makes tnen bleare-eyd blinke. 1806 Coleridge Ch risi a be l 
u. xxii, A suake‘> small eye blinks dull and shy. 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom ix. 77 Holding the candle aloft, and 
blinking on our travellers with a dismal and mystified ex¬ 
pression. 1861 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. iv. 176 The babe 
. .with tender eyes Blinks at the world a little while, and 
dies. 1863 Miss Bkaduos J. Marchmout III. i, 2 A brown 
setter, .lay upon the hearth-rug. .blinking at the blaze. 

c. To shut the eyelids momentarily and in¬ 
voluntarily ; to wink for an instant. 

1858 M. Porteols Souter Johnny 30 < )r silly mortal blinks 
an ee. 1865 Dickens Mat. Tr. 269 London was blinking, 
wheezing and choking. 1876 Fosti-k Phys. 111. v. 11879' 544 
When we stimulate one of our eyelids with a sharp electri¬ 
cal shock, both eyelids blink. 

5 . To cast a sudden or momentary gleam of 
light; to twinkle as a star ; to shine with flicker- 
ing light, or with a faint jxrep of light; to shine 
unsteadily or dimly. 

1786 Burns Ep. J. Smith ii, Ev'ry star that blinksaboon. 
1807 Ckabbe Par. Reg. 1. 378 Where blinks through 
paper’d panes the setting sun. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. 1 .76 
As stars blink out from clouds at night. 1828 Scott M. 
Perth 11 . v. 164 The very tapers are blinking, as if tired of 
our conference, 187a Black Adv. Phaeton xxx. 398 The 
sun was. .blinking on the windows. 

0 . trans. To shut the eyes to ; to evade, shirk, 
pass by, ignore: orig. a sporting phrase. 

1742 Fielding J. Andmos 1. xvi. <18151 39 There's a bitch 
..she neyer blinked a hire! in her life. 1811 Byron Hints 
fr. Hor. 555 Dogs blink their coveys. 1823 De Quince y 
Lett. Educ. 1. <18601 20 Children, however, are incidents 
that will occur in this life, and must not be blinked. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede 114 It was no use blinking the fact, 
b. With at improperly 

1857 Sears A than. vi. 43 Why have these passages, .been 
blinked at and ignored? 

7 . trans. To turn (milk, beer, etc.) slightly sour. 
[The origin of this use has been sought in the 
glance of an evil eye, the ‘ blinking’ of milk being 
formerly ascribed to witchcraft; also in Ihe effect 
of lightning, since thunder generally' blinks’ milk.] 
16x6 Scrfl. & Markh. Countr. Farm 580 Bottle ale .. 
must not only be coold sufficiently, but also blynckt a little 
to giue it a quick & sharp last. 1689 Gazophyl. Anglic . s.v. 
To blink beer; a word frequently used in Lincolnshire. 
1713 Lorul. Court tr. Brew. iv. (1743) 263 They are apt to 
blink or give a little sourish Taste to their Drink, 
b. intr. To turn slightly sour. 

<7x648 Dicky Closet (1677) 91 There let the wort., 

stand till it begin to blink and grow long like thin syrup. 
1769 Mrs. Raffald ling, l/onsekpr. (1778) 317 Wine., if 
you let it stand too long before you get it cold .. summer- 
beams and blinks in the tub. 

Ii 8. trans. To cause one to blink ; to blindfold. 
[A pseudo-archaism in Landor.] 

1846 Landor Exam. Shaks. 11 . 278 He who blinketh the 
eyes of the poor wretch about to die doeth it out of mercy. 
1853 Kane Grinnett Exp. xli. <1856) 376 With the sun .. 
blinking my eyes. 

9 . See Blenk v. 6-7. 

t Blink, sb.i Obs. [f. Bunk v. i, and like it 
in ME. only in Robert of Brunne, for the Blenk, 
Blench of his contemporaries.] 

1. A trick, stratagem ;« Blench, Blenk, sb. 1. 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4185 He shal j>ynke or to 

do Jae a wykkede blynke. 

2 . pi. Boughs thrown to turn aside deer from 
their course; also, feathers, etc. on a thread to 
scare birds. Cf. Blenchkk. 


1611 Cotgr., Brisees , bonghes .. left in the view of a 
deere, or cast ouerthwart the way to hinder his running.. 
Our wood-men call them, Blinkes. 1611 Markham Countr. 
Content. 1. xi. (i668< 59 They are like blinks, which wilt ever 
chase your game from you. 1625 — Bareev. Ihtsb. 96 The 
nearer that these Blinkes..come to the ground, .the better 
it is, lest the fowle finding a way to creep vnder them, begin 
not to respect them. 

Blink (bligk), sbf' Forms: 4 blynke, 6blinek, 
7 blinke, 7-blink, [f. Blink v. 3-4; like which 
it is found in ME. in Rohert of Brunne, where 
contemporaries used Blenk.] 

1 . A sudden or momentary gleam of light from 
the sun, a fire, etc.; a slight flash ; a peep of light; 
a twinkling gleam, as of the stars; a gleam of 
sunshine between showers: also poet, ‘glimmer.’ 

1717 Protest.Mercury 5 July6 A terrible Fire, .caus’d, .by 
a Blink of Fire that issued from some adjoining Chimney, and 
lodg'd in the Thatch. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xi. Creep out 
of their holes like blue-bottle flies in a blink of sunshine. 

1833 Words w. Sonn. vii, Not a blink Of light was there. 

1834 R. Mudif./>«/. Birds <18411!. 323 The blink of reddish 
orange displayed by the flirt of the tail. 1853 Browning 
Statue <y Bust, In a bed-chamber by a taper’s blink. 

b. fig. A ‘glimmer’ or ‘spark’ of anything 
good. c. A brief gleam of mental sunshine. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4449 pe leste poghte. .pat 
of godenessc hadde any blynke. 1730 'I'. Boston Mem. vi. 
132, I sometimes have blinks of great joy. <71752 R. 
Kkskisf. in .Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. ci, 1 will sing of my 
blinks and of my showers. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xix. 

< 1859» 542 ,1 shall always bless heaven for my fair Blinks. 

2 . A glance (usually, a bright, cheerful glance); 
a glimpse. (Chiefly Sr.) 

1594 Carknv Tasso < xS 3 z> 7 Lookes downe, and in one 
blinck, and in one vew, Comprizeih all what so the world 
can shew. Ibid. 95 Her eyes Sweet blinck. 1715 Let. in 
J Codrovj Carr. (1843 11 . 66 We have had a sweet blink at 
(he sacrament last Sabbath. 1790 Burns Tam 0 ‘Shanter, 
For ae blink o' the bonnie burdies. 1816 Scott Old Mart. 
xxxvii, I wish my master were living to get a blink o't. 1839 
Bailey Rest its xvtti. < 1848) 185 By the blink of thine eye. 

0 . Iransf. The time taken by a glance; an in¬ 
stant, the twinkling of an eye; = Ger. Augenblick. 
(Chiefly Sc.) 

a 1813 A. Wilson Hogmenae, The liquor was brought in 
a blink. 1827 Scorr Two Drovers, Stay Robin—bide a 
blink. 1864 Hawkkr Quest Sangraal 24 Whole Ages glided 
in that Blink of Time. 

4 . = Ice-bunk : a shining whiteness about the 
horizon produced by reflection from distant masses 
of ice. Also, loosely, a large mass or field of iee, 
an iceberg. 

1772 84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1854 A brightness in the 
northern horizon, like that reflected from ice, usually called 
the blink. 1818 Edin. Rev. XXX. 17 The blink from packs 
of ice, appears of a pure white. 1837 Macixwgall tr. 
Graah's Greenland 80 During the three hours wc took to 
pass this blink, it calved about twenty times. 1856 Kane 
Arc!. Exp. I. v. 49, I ascended to the crow’s-nest, and saw 
. .the onunous blink of ice ahead. 

Blink (bligk\ a. Also 7 blinck. [Cf. Blinked.] 

1. Of the eyes: Habitually blinking. Hence 
blink-eyed a. 

1823 Tiiacher Jrnl. Amer. Rev. 320 It was the doctor’s 
misfortune to have one blink eye. 

c 1590 Marlowe 2 ud Pt. Tambitrl. t. i. The blink-ey’d 
burghers heads, a 1605 Wood Life (1848/ 220 A hlinkeyed 
bookseller in Cheapside. 1695 Lond. Gas. No. 3041/4 Blink 
Ey'd, high Nos’d. 

2 . Of milk, etc.: Slightly sour. Cf. Blink v. 7. 

1883 C. F. Smith Southern isms in Trans. Amer. Philol. 
Sac. 45 Blink milk, ‘ milk somewhat soured.’ West Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Blinkard (bli rjkardV Also 6 blinearde, 
blinkarde, blenkard. [f. Blink v. + -ard.] 

1 A reproachful name for one who habitually 
blinks or winks ; one who has imperfect sight. 

e 15x0 Barclay Mirr. Good Mann a 1570) Bj, An one eyed 
blinearde. 1580 Baret A Iv. B 819 A Blinkarde, he that hath 
such eies that the liddes couer a great part of the apple. 
1665 Char. Holland in Hart. Misc. (174s 1 V. 575 Among 
the Blind, the one-ey’d Blinkard reigns. 1688 k. Holmk 
Armoury 11, xvii. 427 Stinkard or Blinking , is to have the 
Eye-lids ever moving: so that there is no perfect sight. 
1786 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to RAlsx i. Wks. 1812 I. 
157 Yes Blinkards : and with Lustre shine. 

b. Iransf A star that shines dimly. 

1627 11 akkwill Apol. m. vii. §2 In some parts wee see 
many glorious .. starres .. in some none but blinkards and 
obscure ones. 

2 . fig. One who lacks intellectual perception. 

1523 Skklton Carl. Laurel 1 . 610 Brainles blenkards that 
blow at the cole. 1855 Kingsley IVestw. Ho. <t86i) 180 
Calling himself an ass and a blinkard. 1882 Blackie in Gd. 
Words Oct. 640 A race of blinkards, who peruke the case 
And shell of life, but feel no soul behind. 

+ 3 . One who ‘shuts his eyes* to what is happen¬ 
ing, who blinks facts. Obs. 

1583 G01.n1.NG Cah'ifi on Deut. xtv. 82 So as God should 
play the blinkard or shut his Eyes. 

4 . atfrib. or adj., usually fig. 

a 1529 Skelton Balettes 24 Thou blinkerd blowboll; thou 
wakest to late. 1652 Urquiiart Jntvl Wks. (1834)254 book- 
out with both their eyes, and have no blinkard minds. 1837 
Carlyle Misc. <1857) IV. 92 A blinkard precipitancy. 

Blinked, ///• a- [b Bunk v. + -ed.] Affected 
with a blink or blinking. 

1596 Spf.nser E. Q. ut. ix. 5 And keepe continuall spy 
Upon her with his other blinck ed eye. 
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Blinker (blhjkoj). [f. as prec. + -Eli k] 

1 . One who blinks ; a blinking or purblind person. 

1636 Abp. J. Williams Holy Tab/e (1637) 219 He was but 

a blinker, and saw .. but with half an eye. a 1704 T. 
Brown Cupid turn'd T. Wks. 1730 I. 113 What does our 
sly graceless blinker? 1835 Browning Paracel. 1. 20 As 
earnest blinkers do Whom radiance ne’er distracted. 

b. One who casts blinks or sly glances. Sc. 

1786 Burns Ep. to Mayor Logan x, The witching, cursed, 
delicious blinkers Hae pul me nyte. 

2 . //. A kind of spectacles for directing the sight 
in one direction only, so as to cure squinting, or for 
protecting the eyes from cold, dust, etc.; = Goggles. 

1733 M. Green Grotto 10 (Rd Bigots who but one way 
see Through blinkers of authority. 1803 Bristed /West. 
Tour I. 38 A little fellow, with blinkers over his eyes. *851 
Thackeray Eng. Hutu. iv. (1858) 205 Who only dare to look 
up at life through blinkers. 

b. Leather screens attached to a horse’s bridle 
on each side, to prevent his seeing in any direc¬ 
tion except straight ahead. 

1789 W. Gilpin 'Tour Lakes II. 154 <R.> On being pressed 
by her friends, .to go to court; ‘ By no means,’ said she, 

' unless 1 may be allowed to wear blinkers.' 1861 Musgrave 
By-Roads 174 An old female- hostler, who gave us neither 
cruppers, blinkers, or breeching. 

3 . The eye. (slang.) 

1816 ‘Quiz,’ Grand Master 1. 11 A patent pair of goggle 
winkers, Conceal'd from public view his blinkers. 

Hence Bliukerless a. (sense 2 b.' 

1872^ Daily Xcws 23 Oct., Fleet blinkerless horses. 

Bli’nker, v. [f. prec. sb.] Irans. To put 
blinkers on; fig. to blind, hoodwink, deceive. 

1865 W, Palgravk Arabia I. 140 But Tclal was not so 
easily to be blinkered, and kept to his first judgment. 

Blinking (blhjkiij), vbl. sb. [f. Hunk v.] 

1. The action of the vb. Hli.n k in its various senses. 

1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) H1.84 Something they are able 
to behold without blinking. 1878 Morlly 0 / 7 . Misc. Ser. 
1. 248 There is no blinking of the eyes to the part which .. 
sordid or foul circumstances play in life. 

2 . spec, in Brewing*. The operation of giving a 
sharp taste to beer by letting the wort stand for 
some time. Also of beer: 'Turning sour during 
fermentation. ^Cf. Hlink v. 7 and 7 b.) 

1713 Loud. A- Countr. Brew , iv. (1743' 271 Souring of the 
Grains, or what some call Blinking or Charing, is pre¬ 
vented. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Braving, In the 
North of England .. they let their first Wort stand in their 
Receivers till it is very dear, .which they call Blinking. 

Bli’nking, //A a . [f. as prec. + -ixg-.] 

1 . Looking with twinkling or half-open eyelids ; 
winking; weak-eyed. 

1568 T. Howell Arb. Amitie (1879) 29 A Furious God : 
an Archer blincking boy. 1596 Siiaks. Merck. V. 11. ix. 54 
The portrait of a blinking idiot. 1718 Pope lHad 11.264 
One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 111 . iv. 39 Stood with blinking ga/c Before a 
fire’s unsteady blaze. 

b. Sc. Glancing pleasantly. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. ('1733) I. 90 Blinkin daft Bar¬ 
bara M’Leg. Ibid. II. 119 His blinkan eye and gate sae 
free. 1823 Scott Xiget xvii, Guided by one of these blink¬ 
ing Ganymedes. 

2. Shining dimly or intermittently, twinkling, 
flickering. 

1681 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 327 By a blinking and 
promiscuous light. 1785 Burns Cotter s Sat. At. iii, His 
wee bit ingle, blinkin bonilie. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 
\. 233 A solitary lamp to throw its blinking rays athwart 
his effigy. 

3 . Blinking Chickzveed-, = Blinks 2. 

1775. Lightfoot Flora Scot. (1789) 110. 

BUnkingly, adv. With blinking eyes. 

1876 Miss Brauuon J. Haggard II. 15 The sisters .. re¬ 
garded him blinkingly, like owls in a zoological collection. 

Blinks (bliqks). [f. Blink sb.] 

1 . A nickname for one who blinks. 

1616 Holy day Persius 298 And winks At him, whose sight 
is bad, calling him blinks. 

2 . Herb. The Water Chickweed, or Blinking 
Chick weed, Montia fon tana. 

1835 Hoorer Brit . Flora 59 Water Blinks. 1863 Prior 
Plant-n. 25 Blinks or blinking-chickxwed, from its half- 
closed little white flowers peering from the axils of the 
upper leaves, as if afraid of the light. 

Blinky (bli'gki), a. Inclined to blink. 

1861 Russell in Times 11 June <L.) One’s eyes became 
quite blinky watching for the flash. 

+ Blirre, sb. Obs. rare. [Origin uncertain: 
prob. a variant of Bleak*z/. 1 ] A deception. 

1570 Levins Manip. 142 A Blirre, deceptio. 

t Blirre, v. Obs. [see prec.] To deceive. 

1570 Levins Manip. 142 To Blirre ,/allerc. 

Blirt (bloat), v. north . dial. [prob. an onomato¬ 
poeic word nearly identical with Bluut : with the 
bk, cf. blow, blast, blash, etc.; with the rest, cf. spirt, 
stfuirt, expressing the forcible emission of liquid.] 
To burst into tears, weep violently; disfigure with 
tears. 

1721 in Kelly Sc, Prov. 397 (Jam .1 * Ill gar you Wirt with 
buth your een.’ 1879 Jamieson Sc. Diet,, ‘She’s a’ blirted 
wi’ greeting.’ Fife. 

Blirt, sb. [f. p rec.] 

1 . Anoutburstoftcars,asuddeniil ofweeping. {Sc.) 

a 1796 Burns Braxo Lads of Gala W. in, 'The lassie lo«t 
a silken snood, That cost her mony a blirt and bleary. 


2 . A short dash of rain coining with a gust of 
wind. (Sc, and A r aut.) 

1810 lsee Bi.irtv.] 1867 Smyth Sailors Word-Bk., Blirt, 
a gust of wind ami rain. 

Bli’rty, blirtie, a. north, [f. prec,+ -v. 4 ] 
Characterized by blirts or gusts of wind and rain. 

1810 Tannahill Poems (1846* 16 O poortith is a wintry’ 
day’ Cheerless, blirtie, cauld. and Mac. 

Blisce n, obs. form of Bless ?>J 
Bliss (blis), sb. Forms : 1 blip's, blids, bliss, 
blis ; 3-7 blisse, 4-6 blysse. blis, 6- bliss; 
occas. 4-7 blesse, bless. [OK. blids acc. Id id sc) 
str. fem. =- OS. blidsca , blitzea, blizza OTcut. type 

* blips]a- f. *blipi-s, Goth, blcips, OS. Id it hi, OK. 
Idl6c blithe, joyous + suffix -sfh-, standing, after 
dentals, for original -ifa (cf. L. faditia). Goth, 
has, instead, the parallel form blcip -<7:—OTeiit. 

* blip-in-. In later OK. by assimilation and vowel- 
shortening blids became bliss, blis , M K. blisse : cf. 
OK. mi Ids, mills (:— OTeut. *mitd-sjf- mild-tjii-) 
mildness, clemency, MK. mike, mi lee, milse. The 
meaning of bliss and that of bless have mutually 
influenced each other since an early period ; cf. 
Bless zO ; confusion of spelling is frequent from 
the time of Wyclif to the 17th c. lienee the 
gradual tendency to withdraw bliss from earthly 
‘ blilheness’ to the beatitude of the blessed in 
heaven, or that which is likened to it.] 

+ 1 . Blitheness ol aspect toward others, kind¬ 
ness of manner; Might of one’s countenance,' 
‘smile.’ (Only in OK. 

a 1000 Mctr. Bo'th. ii. 30 Hi me towendon heora b.vcu 
hitere and hewn blisse from. 

2 . Blilheness ; gladness; joy, delight, enjoyincul: 
a. physical, social, mundane: passing at length 
into b. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 3 Maria cemle bone Drihien 011 bli-M_<. 
a 1000 Cotton Psalm I. 99 (Gr.* Sade nu blidsu me, bilewii 
dryhten. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 115 Hie weren swo 
bli&e hat hie lie mihten mid worde here blisse tellen. c 1340 
Cursor M. roi3iTrin. * Monyopcrc blis>o dies, Floure— pat 
ful swetc smellcs. *1380 Wyclif Scrm. Sel. Wks. II. 254 
Two blcssis ben.—blesse of pe soule and blisse of pe bodi. 
c 1386 Chaucer Man Law's T. 1021 Tins glade folk to 
dyner they hem setie; In ioye and blisse at meie I Icte 
hem dwelle. <*1450 Knt. de la Tour \ 186S 55 She lost alle 
worshipe, richesse, e**e, and blysse. 1535 Sjiwaki Cron. I 
Scot. Ill. 268 Tha roueh rillingis, of bli> that war full hair. 
1593 Shkks. 2 Hen. IT, 1. ii. 31 And all that Poets faiue of 
Blisse and loy. 1667 Milton P. I., iv. 308 The->e two Im- 
paradis’t in one anotners arms..shall enjoy ihir fill Of bli» 
oil bliss. 1806 Worusw. Ode Immortality 86 Behold the 
Child among his new-born bliv.es. 1841 I 111 nt Seer 
(1864) 54 He does not sufficiently sympathise with our 
towns and our blisses of Society. 

b. Mental, ethereal, spiritual: perfect joy or 
felicity, supreme delight; blessedness. v F.atly in¬ 
stances dilficttlt to separate from prec. 

4:1175 Lamb. Horn. 15 Blisse and lissc ic sendc. <11300 
Cursor M. 605 A land o lijf, o bdd, and blis, pe quilk man 
clepes paradis. 0380 Wyclif Scrm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 142 To 
lyve evere in blis wiJ>oulcn peyne. 1483 Caxton G. debt 
Tour F iij, The gretc reatnc of blysse and glory. 1591 Siiaks. 

1 Hen. VI, v. v, 64 The contrarie bringeth blis>e, And is a 
patternc of Celestiall peace. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
xxii. § 13 To them whose delight . is in the Law .. that 
happiness and bliss belongeth. *11649 Dkumm. of Hawth. 
Cypr. Grove Wks, 31 O only blest, and Author of all bliss. 
Ibid. 26 All bless returning with the Lord of bliss. 1667 
Milton P. L. vm. 522 The sum of earthly bliss Which 1 
enjoy. 1747 Gray Ode Eton Coll., Where ignorance is 
bliss, *Tis folly to be wise. *764 Golusm. Trav. 62 May 
ather bliss, to see my fellows blest. 1875 B. Taylor Faust 
. xii, 141 The purest bliss was surely then thy dower. 

c. esp . The perfect joy of heaven ; the beatitude 
of departed souls. Hence, the place of bliss, para¬ 
dise, heaven. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 25 We mason., ecc blisse jeearnian. 

<z 1225 Juliana 21 Ich schal bliSe bicumen to endclese 
blissen. a 1300 Cursor M. 17972 Fro belle toparadys pal blis. 
c 1384 Wyclif Sel. Wks. 111 . 344 He [the pope] is not bles- 
sid in pis lif, for blis fallip to the tojdr l)d. 1509 Hawks 
Examp. Virt. i. 12, I wyll .. br>'nge thy soule to blesse 
eterne, 1593 Siiaks, 3 lien. VI, m. iii. 182 By the hope 1 
haue of heaucnly blisse. 1607 Walrington Opt. Glass 65 
The soul is..wrapt up into an Elysium and paradise of 
blesse. 1667 Milton /\ L. t. 607 Far other once beheld in 
bliss. 1781 Cowper Truth 301 The path to bliss abounds 
with many a snare. 1871 Morley Voltaire (x8S6> 255 Any 
one who accepted them in the concrete and literal form pre¬ 
scribed by the church, would share infinite bliss. 

d. concr. A cause of happiness, joy, or delight. 

a 1000 Ags. Ps. (Spclm.) xxxi. 9 < Bosw.) f)ii earl blis min. 

c 1386 Chaucf.r Nonnes Pr. T. 346 Worn man is mantles 
Ioye and al his blis. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xcvii. 26 A 
wither’d violet is her bliss. 

t 3 . Glory. (Translating gloria and k\Ios. Obs. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 115 Quit est iste rex glorie? 
hwat is h* blissene king, a 1300 Cursor M. 8100 \>c king 
o blis. 1387 Trevisa Higden 11 . 363 Hercules is i-seide 
of heros pal is a man, and of cl cos }>at is blisse ; as J>ey 
Hercules were to menynge a blisful man and glorious, 
t 4 . A bliss of birds : a blithe singing, a ‘choir.’ 
t* 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 228 A blysse of bryddes me bad 
ahyde, For cause there song mo then one. 

5 . Comb. a. objective, as bliss-giving, bliss- 
making adjs.; b. adverbial, as bliss-bright. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 309 This blesse-af¬ 


fording good. 1645 Br. Hall Content. 103 The blisse- 
making vision of God. 1839 Bailey Test us xiv. (1848* 147 
The bJiss-brighi star*. 1876 Geo. Kliot T>an. Dor. II. 
\xvii. 184 The bliss-giving * yes.’ 

t Bliss, z). Obs. Forms; 1 blirtsian, blissinn. 
-ixan, 2 blissien. 3 bliscen, bleseien), fVw/.blis- 
senn, 3-4 bliss (^en, 4 blesso. [OE. b!id si an, 
blissian - OS. blidscan, blizzen, f. blids, bliss sb. 
Now blended in the verb Bless.] 

1 . /’////’. To be blithe or glad, to rejoice. 

(■897 K. /Klfkkd Gregory's Past. xlix. 385 BlitWi, cniht, 
on Ainum ?;iOftii^hade. 1000 Ags. Gasp. Luke xv. 9 Blys- 
*-ia 3 mid me. a 1225 Ancr. R. 360 Gif we )*>lied nml him, 
we schuleii bliscen mid him. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xii. 187 
Wei may J>e barnc blisse [C. text blesse J pat hym to boke suite. 

b. nfl. 

( 1175 Lamb. Ham. 33 Nemei nan man.. bliss jen him mid 
i'isse wordle. pi 1225 Ancr. R. 358 Blcscic^ ou gledied.l 

2 . traits. To give joy or gladness to orig. with 
dative ); to gladden, make happy. (In 16— 17th e. 
blended with bless.) 

a 1000 Hymns vii. 34 < 0 r.» Du eugla God eallum blissasl. 
t 1200 Trin, Colt. Horn. To gladh ii, and to blissen us. 
<11300 Cursor M. i2779<('»<itt.) 'l*o blissen paint vie <>f pair 
wa. 1594 Const abi.k Diana \i. x, She siamU wot I esse 
whom so much she blisseth. 1636 Fitz-gi ft ray Holy 
'Transport. (1881 > 189 To thee, who uom’st from hcauen t<> 
blisse the earth. 

Bliss e, olis. form of Bless r. * 

Blissen, var. of Blespiien v. Obs. to tjuench. 
Blissful (bli’sftilj, a. Forms: 2-4 blisful lo, 
4 -nolle, blysfol, 4*b -ful, blesful 1, blesseful v l. 
6 blisseful 1, blisfnll, 7 blissfull, blessful, 3- 
blissful. [f. Bliss sb. + -Ft'L.] 

1 . Of persons; Full of bliss, joyful; happy or 
joyous in the* highest degree. 

a 1240 Sawles Warde in Lamb. Horn. 259 llu he sit blis¬ 
ful on hi> fader rihi half. < 1386 Cha< 1 i:n Fraukcl. T. 36 - 
t) blisful artow now thou Dorigen, 1 ’hat hast thy lusty 
housbonde in thyne Amies. 1388 Wu i.m /■.<< /,.v. iv. 3 V 
demyde hym, tliat was not borun 311. .to be blisfulere than 
eucr eithir. 1646 Ckashaw Steps Temp. 65 Let the blessful 
heart hohl fast Her heavenly armful. 1863 Tfnnyson 
Welt. Alexandra 27 Blissfiil bride of a blisMul heir. 

2 . Of things: bull of or fraught with bliss. 

1175 Lamb. Horn. 77 engel hire brolitc pc blisfulle 
tidinge. <1385 Ch.m <:i.r L.G. W. 682 From tliat blisful 
otir. 1589 Grefnk Menaph. U6161 47 To turne my blisse- 
full sweet to baleful! >owre. 1667 Milton T. I,, i. 5 Till 
one greater Man Restore us, and regain the blissful Seat. 
1776 Guiron Dct l. A- F. I.205 livu with Orimisd in a 
blissful eternity. 1881 M«iki.ev Cobden I. 14 All blessed by 
nature with a kind of blissful mercurial simplicity, 
f 3 . Blessed, beatified ; sacred, holy. Obs. 

a 1225 St. Marker. 21 Deo pu a ible.-cct and ti blisfule Mine 
iesu crist. <^1300 ( ursorM. S906 pc laucrdof hele, pat blisful 
king. 1340 Aycnb. 186 |>c blisuolle blode of Iesu Crist. 1496 
Dives Sf Taup. 1. W. de W.i liii. 93 2 Marye Magdalcyn 
anoynlcd the blysful fete of our lorde ihesu. 1534 Li>. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Ann l. (1546' M nib, It is ordeyned 
by the holy senate, by consente of blisfull men. 

i 4 . Glorified, transfigured; cf. Buss sb, 3. Obs. 
1387 |sce Bliss sb. 3]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc T. R. \ m. 
xl, A liodi pat is blisful [I., glori/icatus]. Ibid. xiv. xliv, In 
toppe of pis mounte oure Lorde schewid him selfe blysful. 

•p 5 . Having power to bless. Obs. 

1598 Florid but. Kp. Detl. 4 l.aie then your blissc-full 
liandcs on his head (right Honorable). 

t Bli ssfulked, blisfulliede. Obs. [f. prec. 
+ -hede, -HEAD.] Blissful condition, joy, beatitude. 
a 1340 Hampolk Psalter i. 1 Beat us rv>.. Hightand blis- 
fulhed til rightwise men. e 1340 Cursor M. 6852 iTrin.i A 
londc of blisfulhede. 1413 Lvijg. Pylgr. Sowle 11. xii. <18591 
46 Al l>ounte, beaute, joye and blysfulhede. 

Blissfully bli sfnli), adz*, [f. as prec. + -i.Y-.] 
In a blissful manner, happily, joyously. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 360 ^if we wulle'd a domesdei hlissfuliclie 
arisen, a 1300 Cursor M. 9117 A quite regnd king salainon 
Blisfulli ouer al pat land. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. iv. vii. 
246 The sowlcs ben blysfully in paradise, a 1711 Ken 
Anodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 111 . 462 Wrapt Blissfully with 
God below, 1820 Keats St. Agues xxxii. Blissfully haven’t! 
both from joy and pain. 1884 llarpcrs Mag. Sept. 648/1 
Blissfully ignorant. 

Blissfulness (blisfulnes). [f. as prec. + 
•ness.] The quality or state of being blissful; 
joyfulncss, happiness. 

C1374 Chaucer Booth, iv. ii. 113 Blisfuhiesse is pilke same 
goode pat men requeren. 1383 Wyclif Gen. xxx. 13 Lya 
scide, That for my blisfulnes. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasnt. 
Par. Mark iii. 35 'Lo be rewarded with euerlasting bliss- 
fulnessc. 1580 Sidney Arcadia 116221 3 It is not for me to 
attend so high a blissefulncsse. 1633 Ford Broken H, 1. 
iii. (R.» My better stars, that offer’d me the grace Of so 
much blissfulness. 1858 Neale Bernard de M. 19 In bliss¬ 
fulness and mirth. 1871 Palgravk Lyr. Poems 71 A peace 
more deep disclosed ils blissfulness. 

Blissing, obs. f. Blessing. 

Bli ssless, a. [f. Bliss sb. f -less.] Without 
bliss; hapless, miserable. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia Hi. 352 So many have come to my 
lilissless lot. 1591 Kvo Span. frag. iv. in Had. Dodsley 
V. 155 Barren the earth, and blissless whosoever Imagines 
not to keep it unmanur’d ! 

Blissom vbli’som), a. [a. ON. biersma adj. (a 
ewe or goat) in heat; ODu. hirsute (Kolkar).] Of 
a ewe : In heat. (See quol.) 

1668 Wilkins Real Char . 11. ix. § 2. 234 Carnal, fleshly, 
blissom, elicket, proud. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. 
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Ewe, Ewe is Bliessom, a Terra peculiar to ShccphcrtK 
signifying that the Ewe has taken Tup. 

Blrssom, v. [f. as prec] 

1 . /rafts. Of a ram : To couple with a ewe ; to 
tup. In pass, said of Lhe ewe. 

*43*-5° tr* Higden Rolls Scr. 11. 303 Iacob putte the 
roddes .. afore the si^htc of schepe when thei scholdc be 
bltssomede. 1483 Cath. Attgl. 34 To Blcssum, arietare. 
15*3 Fitziierb. Flush. § 37. 1616 Surll. & Markii. Conntr. 
Farm 1. xxv. in One Ramme will seme to blcsome fiftie 
Ewes. 1656 in Blount Glcssogr .; 1721 in Bailey, and in 
Jatcr Diets. 

2 . inlr. 1 To caterwaul, to be lustful/ J. 

Hence Blrssoming vbl. sb., Bli ssomed///. a. 
a 1300 E. E . Psalter )xxvii[i). 70 Of after-blismcd, [Vulg. 

de post fcctantes), him name he. 1721 Bailey, Blissoming, 
the Act of generation between a Ram and a Ewe. 1766 
Rider Diet. s.v., To go a blissoming is to desire the Ram. 
Blist, var. of blyschit (see Blvsh v.) ; obs. form 
of Blest, of Bless v.i, and Bliss sb.\ obs. Sc. 
form of Blast. 

Blisteing, obs. form of Blessing. 

Blister (bli'staj), sb. Also 3 blester, 6 blus¬ 
ter, blyster. [ME. blister, blister, peril, a. OF. 
blestre .‘tumeur, bouton/ Godef.), also blast re \ 
the double form may be explained as an adoption 
of OX. bldslr, dal. bkvshi ‘ swelling/ also ' a blast, 
blowing/ f. bldsa to blow (whence also mod.Sw. 
bldsa, Gcr. blase, blister . The i6lh c. variant 
bluster suggests the MDu. or Flemish bluyster 
(Kilian), which points to earlier *blltslra. from 
same root v cf. ON. blislra to whistle). An OF. 
blaster, blester or blyster , cogn. with the ON. ur 
Du., mighL have been expected, but is not found.] 

1 . A thin vesicle on the skin, containing serum, 
caused by friction, a burn, or other injury, or the 
action of a vesicatory. 

a \yxsCursor M. 6011 (Golt.l Bile and blester [runblister), 
bolnand sare. r ta 1500 Fbnver <y Leaf lix, For blisters 
of the Sunne brenninge, Very good .. ointmentes. 1523 
Fitzhlrb. flush, §61 1 ‘here is a blyster rysen vnder the 
»ounge. 1561 Holly rush Horn. A pot h. 22 b, Good, .agaynst 
blusters or reed pustuls. 1664 Drydkn Riv. Ladies in. i. 
(1725^216 This Hand would rise in Blisters shouldst thou 
touch it. 1810 Henry Elem. Client. II. 371 Acetic acid, 
thus prepared .. raises a blister when applied to the skin. 
1884 W. C. Smith Ktldrostan 88 Vour wet ropes And 
clumsy oars, .give blisters first And then a horny hand. 

2 . A similar swelling, containing fluid or (more 
usually) air, on the surface of a plant, on metal 
after cooling, a painted surface, and the like. 

*597 Gerard Herbal in. cxvi. 11633 1480 On these leaves 
..grow blisters or small bladders. 1671 Ray Philos. Lett. 
(i7i8> 97, I had thought that the Kermes-berry had been a 
Blister of the Bark of the Oak. 1678 Ripley Reviv'd 155 
Our compound in this heat riseth in blisters. 1799 G. 
Smith Laborat. 1. 148 The paste would be cloudy and full 
of blisters. 1885 Athenceum 30 May 704/2 Nor is this 
cracking all the mischief which has lately befallen this 
picture. .there is rather a large blister. 

3 . Med. Anything applied to raise a blister; a 
vesicatory. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg ., And the 
blystcrs potcncyull cautcrcs be applyed. 1758 Wiiytt in 
Phil. Trans. L. 570, 1 advised a blister to be applied. 1875 
H. Wood Therap. <1879) 561 Blisters arc especially useful 
in inflammations of serous membranes. 

4 . Comb., as blister-boetle, -fly, an insect used 
for raising blisters, spec, the Spanish fly {Cantban's 
vesieatoria ; blister-copper, copper having a 
blistered surface, obtained during smelting just 
before the final operation ; hence attrib. blister- 
copper ore ; blister-plant, a name for different 
species of Ranunculus, csp. R. acris, R.sceleratus ; 
blister-plaster, a plaster for raising a blister; 
blister-steel, steel having a blistered surface, 
obtained during the process of converting iron into 
shear-steel or cast-steel; attrib. blister-steelfurnace. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entotnol. (1843) I. 31 If the apothecary 
cannot distinguish a. ."blister-beetle from a Carabus. 1861 
J. Percy Met all I. 325 The "blister-copper is tapped into 
sand-moulds. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts (ed. 7) I. 398 * Blister 
Copper.ore, a botryoidal variety of copper-pyrites. 186a 
Coleman Woodlands 23 The brilliant "Blister-fly .. is only 
very sparingly met with in this country. 1790 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Sat. Wks. 1812 111 . 390 He Gilead's Balm ; but 
you a "Blister-plaster. 1837 Brewster Magnet. 310 Needles 
of shear steel received a greater magnetic force than those 
of "blister steel. 1880 C. M. Mason Forty Spires • 65 
When the bars are removed from the furnace they are in a 
blistered state ; they arc known as "blister.steel. 1831 I. 
Holland Many/. Metals L 230 When the iron has ab¬ 
sorbed a quantity of carbon in the "blister steel furnace. 

Blister (bli-stai), v. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To raise blisters on. Also absol. 

1541 R. Copland Guy don’s Quest. Chirurg., Those that 
blyster make noscarre. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. u. 324 A south¬ 
west blow on yee and blister you all ore. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia rn. vii. 69The Axes, .blistered their tender fingers. 
1770 Withering hot. Arraugem. (1801) III. 496 It is very 
acrid, and easily blisters the skin. 1822 Scott Xigel xxiii, 
Patients might be bled, cupped, or blistered. 1842 S. Lo\ kr 
Handy Andy ii. 18 I’ll slap at him..HI blister him. 1866 
J. H. Newman Gerontius iv. 33 Icc which blisters may be 
said to burn. 

Jig. *603 Shaks. Meas.for M. 11. in. 12 Who, falling in the 
flaws of her own youth, hath hlistercd her report. 1605 — 
Maib. iv. iii. 12 This tyrant whose sole name blisteis our 


tongue. 1884 Browning Ferishtah 11885* 33 Abominable 
words which blister tunguc. 

2 . transf. To raise blisters on (iron bars, etc.) in 
the process of conversion into steel. 

3 . inlr. To be or become covered with blisters. 
1496 Bk. St. Albans , Fysshyngc 3 He blowyth tyll his 

lyppes blyster. 1611 Shaks. I Vint. T. 11. ii. 33 If 1 proue 
hony-mouth’d, let my tongue blister. 1734 Atyvell in Phil. 
Trans. XXXIX. 399 The Wound has blister’d. 1799 J. 
Robertson Agtie. Perth 168 The bark blisters and rises 
from the reed. 1821 Cook's Oracle (ed. 31 92 Otherwise it 
[roast sucking-pig] will be apt to blister. 

+ 4 . To rise in or as a blister. Obs. 

1644-7 Cleveland Char. Loud. Diurn. 11677) 102 Our 
Modern Noble Men; those Wens of Greatness, the Body 
Politicks most peccant Humours, Blistred into Lords, 

Blistered (bli’stajd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1 . Affected with blisters, covered with vesicles. 
*563 Hyll Art Garden. 11593* 116 This hearb .. healeth 

the blistred lungs. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll i. 4 The 
door..was blistered and detained. 

b. Of steel, etc.: cf. Blister sb. 4. 

1750 Franklin Wks. '18401 225 Sometimes the surface .. 
of the needle.. appears blistered. 1821 R. Turner Abridgm. 
A rts i y Si. 227 The iron combines with a quantity of carbon, 
and is converted into blistered steel. 1870 Eng. Meek. 
18 Feb. 547/3 Blistered’ copper is recognised by .. being 
covered with scales uf the oxide. 

2 . Ornamented with puffs, pulled. 

1592 Nasiie /'. Penilesse Wks. 1884 II. 391 His back .. 
blisterd with light sarcenet baitings. 1613 Shaks. lien. 
VIIt, 1. iii. 31 Short blistred Breeches. 

Blistering (blistnriij), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-1N<;'.] The action or result of the vb. Blister. 

1563 11 vll ,-J rf Garden. \ 1593* 95 The same water hclpeth 
..the blistering of the mouth. 1660 Bp. Hai.l Rem. Wks. 
188 Not a scorching and blistering but..full torrefaction. 
1711 Addison Spoil. No. 195 j»2 Blistering, Cupping, Bleed¬ 
ing are seldom of use. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy ii. 
You’ll get such a blistering from me. 1863 Kingsley Water 
Bab, iv. 172 Bullyings, Bumpings, Blisterings, Bleedings. 

Blistering,///. a. [f. as prec. + -i.ng-.] That 
causes blisters, llcnce Bli steringly adv. 

1562 Turner Herbal it. Diija, Wythout blystringc miiv> 
larde plasters. Ibid. Tvja, Byting and very blystring. 
1859 Tennyson Enid 1364 Till she.. Had bared her forehead 
to the blistering sun. 1877 Spurgeon Treas. David Ps. 
exxx. 1 In the chamber of despair, the floor of which is 
blisteringly hot. 

Blistery (blrstari , a. [f. Blister sb. + -y >.] 
Characterized by blisters. 

1743 Lend. (V Country Brew. iv. 320 When such frothy 
black blistery Head is first, .put into the small Beer. 1843 
Carlyle Past «y Pr. 11858 93 A little blistery friction on the 
back! 1845 New bold in Jrnl. Asiat. Soe. Bengat XIV. 
283 Lined with blistery and stalactitic hematite. 

Blite (bloit, ?also blit . Herb. Also 6 blete, 
bleit, blyte, blittes, 6-7 bleet, -9 blight , 7-9 
blit. [ad. L. blilum orache, spinach, a. Gr. fiXirov 
* perh. strawberiy blite, or amaranth blite’.] 
Book-name for various plants of the N.O. Chcno- 
podiacae : esp. Wild Spinach ( C.Bonus-Henricus), 
Amuranthits blilum , various species of Atriple.x, 
and the genus Rlitum (Strawberry Bute). 
Formerly also for Garden Spinach. 

c 1420 Pallid, on Ht:sb. tv. 291 Iche crihe ywrought nowe 
blite wol nuiltiplie. 1551 Turner Herbal 11568' 1. Fvib, 
U may be called in cnglyshe a blyte or a blete. 1586 Cogan 
Haven Health Ixxxiv. 116361 87 Bleet is used for a Pot- 
hearbe among others. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 76 Bleets 
seeine to be dull, vnsauoric and foolish Woorts, hauing no 
last nor quicknesse at all. 1727 Bradley Fain. Diet. s. v. 
Abscess, Give ’em Lettice or Blites chopped small. 1796 
C. Marshall Garden, xix. (1813* 350 Mulberry blight, or 
more properly blite .. whose fruit resembles a red unrijx: 
mulberry. 1853 Soylk Pantroph. 68 Blit was eaten boiled, 
when nothing better was to be had. 

Blite, obs. form of Blight. 

Blithe (bhitf . a. (sb. and adv.) Forms : 1-3 
blide, (3 bliht, bligh), 4 blip(e, blype, (blije, 5 
blyde), 3-7 blith, 3-8 blyth, 4-9 blythe, 3- 
blithe. [Com. Tent.: OE. tilde~OS. blldi (XWu. 
Hide, Du. blijde, blij, LG. Hide, blyde , OHG. blidi 
(MI1G. Hide), ON. blidr mild, gentle, kind, (S\v , 
Da. blid), Goth, blcips kind, mercifulOTeul. 
* blipi-z ; possibly f. verbal stem *bii- to shine, but 
no cognates are known outside 'Fentonic. The 
earlier application was to the outward expression 
of kindly feeling, sympathy, affection to others, as 
in Gothic and ON.; but in OE. the word had come 
more usually to be applied to the external mani¬ 
festation of one’s own pleased or happy frame of 
mind, and hence even to the state itself.] 

A. adj. 

+ 1 . Exhibiting kindly feeling to others; kind, 
friendly, clement, gentle. Obs. 

a 1000 Elate 1317 iGr.) Ilim bib engla weard milde and 
blt 3 e. c 1340 Alex. 4- Dind. 624 God is spedeful in spechc 
Boj? blessed & btype. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2342 Vour biddyng 
to obey, as my blithe fader. 1570 Levins Manip. 151/46 
Blythe, blandus. 

+ b. fig. (Of the waves.) Obs. 
c 1000 Ags. Psalter cvi[i). 28 pa yOa swygiaS, bli 3 e weorbab. 
2 . Exhibiting gladness: jocund, merry, sprightly, 
gay, mirthful. In ballads frequently coupled with 
gay. R.irc in mod.Eng. prose or speech. 
a 1000 C.edition's Poems , Christ 739 iGr.) Hlcahtrc bli^e. 


<71300 Cursor M. 7255 Quils b-d w-ar blithest at b r,t fesl. 
Ibid. 11066 When John was borne also swybe His frendes 
w;as fulgladd and blibe. c 1470 Henry Wallace tt. 222 Yhe 
birds, blyth as bellis. 1616 Bullokar, Blith, merry, frolickc, 
ioyfull. 1632 Milton Allegro 24 So buxom, blithe, and de¬ 
bonair. 1725 Pope Odyss . xx. 199 Magnificent, and blithe, 
the suitors come. 1754 Richardson Grandison (1766* V.‘ 
277 Emily; good girl! quite recovered, and blyth as a bird. 
1796 Campaigns 1793-4 * 1 - viiL 53 Forth we instantly sallied, 

| so blythe and so gay. 1807 Crabre Par. Reg. in. 957 Thus 
brides again and bridegrooms blithe shall kneeL 
b. transf of things. (More common.) 

<11300 Cursor M. 828 Alle blurded bat was for-wit blipc. 
j c 1340 Gaw. Gr. Knt. 155 With blype blaunner ful br>3t. 

1621 Blaum. & Fl. Thierry ff Thecd.\.\, A bonny coun* 

1 tenance and a blithe. 1808 Scott Marin. 1. x, A blithe salute 
1 The minstrels w ell might sound. 1855 Prescott Philip /1 , 1 . 

1. iv. 50 Blithe sound> of festal music. 1857 H. Reed Lect. 

| Eng. Poets siii. 11 . 136 The rightful gaycty of those blithe 
early years. 

3 . Of men, their heart, spirit, etc.: Joyous, glad¬ 
some, cheerful; glad, lmppy, well pleased. Rare 
in Eng. prose or colloquial use since 16th c., but 
frequent in poetry ; still in spoken use in Scotland. 

971 Blickl Horn. 7 Blibe mode hco sang, c xooo /Eleric 
Ex. xviii. 9 pa waes Icthro blide for eallum dam bingum de 
! Drihten dyde Israhela folcc. /1205 Lay'. 1636 He was 
. swide blidc for his muchclc bhalc. c 1386 Chaucer Kills. 
T. 1020 With good hope ana herte blithe, c *440 York 
Myst. xv. 86 Breder, bees all blythe and glad. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V , 11. iii. 4 Bardolph, be blythe. 1663 in Spalding 
Troub. Chas. /, (1829' 25 Blyth to win away with his life. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 625 To whom the wilie Adder, blithe 
ancf glad. 1715 Rowe Lady J. Gray iv. '1746* 217, I trust 
that we shall meet on blither terms. 1816 Scott Old Mort. 
114 ‘ I’m blythe to hear ye sav sac,’answered Cuddie. 1871 
Morley Voltaire (18861 49 His spirit was blithe and its fire 
unquenchable. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus ix. 11 Know yc 
happier any, any blither? 

t 4 . Yielding milk. Obs. or ? dial. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Blith (Brit.\ that yeclds milk, 
milky. 1669 Worlidgk 322 Blith, yielding Milk. 

» B. sb. 

| i* 1 . A blithe one : cf.fair. Obs. 

a 1548 Song, Mu ruing Maidin xvii, Into my armes swythe 
Enthrall I that blythe. 

+ 2 . a. Compassion, mercy, good-will ; b. Glad¬ 
ness, mirth, pleasure, delight. Obs. 

c 1325 A*. E. A Hit. P. A. 354, & sech hys blybe ful swefte 
& swybe. __ /1400 Destr. Troy 2196 Ger horn bowe as a 
berslet & bi blithe seche. c 1420 Liber Cocorum 36 Coloure 
hit with safrone, so have bou blythe. c 1450 Bk. Cnrtasye 
47 in Babees Bk. (i868> 300 Loke thy naylys ben clenc, in 
blythe. 1585 l / Y It A. R obinson , Kendal (Somerset Ha) To 
William Pott wyfe for hir greatc blythe of drinke. 

C. adv. [OE. blfte.] + a. Kindly, benignantly. 
Obs. b. Blithely, cheerfully. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. liv. [Iv.] 17 pu me milde and bliSe. .ahluttra. 
<<1300 Cursor M. 11635 lesus loked on hir blith. r 1435 
Torr. Portugal 338 The chyldyr namys I wolle teltehlylhe. 
i486 Bk.St. Albans E vij b, The man to hismayster spcKyth 
full blyth. 1785 Cowper Faith/. Bird 7 They sang, as 
blithe as finches sing. 

D. Comb., as blit he-hearted, f blit he like, blithc- 
looking adjs. 

1570 Scmpilt Ballates (18721 77 Ze plesand 1 ’aun & Pa- 
pingaw Cast of zour blyithlyke cullour. 1848 Lytton 
Harold xi. vii, Leofwine, still gay and blithe-hearted. 1848 
Dickens Dornbey <C. D. ed. 1 47 A blithe-looking boy. 

t Blithe, v. Obs. [f. the adj.: a later formation, 
instead of OE. bliHsian, blissian. Bliss.] 

1 . inlr. To rejoice, to be merry ;= Bliss v. 1. 

<11300 Cursor M. 1^870 (GStt.) Adam .. bigan b an forto 

blith [v.r. to gladel in hast. 1563 Sackvilll Compl. Dk. 
Bitckkm. 108 lake hede by me that blithd in balefull blissc. 

2 . trans. To make blithe, gladden, delight; *= 
Bliss v. 2 and Blithen. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2554 Hit blithet all the buemes }> at 
aboutc stodc. ct 440 Promp. Pan>. 40 Blythyn or welle 
Jier>n, ex hiltero. 1627 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixxxi. Wks. 
(1677) 124 Hope flatters Life. .She blythes the Farmer. 

Blitheful (bbi*&Tul), a. [f. Blithe sb. or \a. 

+ -fl*l ; cf. blissful.\ 

f 1 . Kindly, friendly. Cf. Blithe a. 1. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4078 Ne w>ald pai apon him sei .. with 
blithful ei. Ibid. 8547 And. .spak wit blithful [a r. blisful] 
there. <j 1300 E. E. Psalter cxi[i]. 5 Blitheful! man he es 
for-pi- 

2 . Joyous, joyful ; = Blithe a. 2, 3. 

1530 I.yndesay Papyngo 627 Edinburgh . .Within quhosc 
boundisrycht blylhtull haue I bene. 1648 Hlrrick Poems 
(1869) I. 245 Live here blithcfull, while ye may. 1837 Blacbio. 
Mag. XL 11 . 552 That blitheful noise. 

Blrthefully, adv. Joyously, cheerfully. 

1864 Sala in Daily TcL 26 Feb., He sallies out more or 
less hlithcfully. 

Blithely(bbi-Mi), adv. Forms: 1 bli^elice, 2 
blyCielice, 2-3 blupeliche, bli^eliehe, 3 blitie- 
like, blithlik, -li, 3-4 blythly, blitheliehe, 4 
bly-, blipoly, 4-5 blithly, 6 Sc. blyithlye,-lyke, 
6-8 blythely, 6- blithely, [f. Blithe a. + -ly 2 .] 

+ 1 . With kindness, beuignantly. Obs. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 6 Da efste he and hine blipc- 
lice onfengc. c 1400 Destr. Troy xxn. 9109 There the body 
of the bold blithly was set, Of honorable Ector, as I ere said. 
1502 Greene Poems 137 Astraea .. 'Gan blythely comfort me. 

2. In a blilhe manner; joyfully, joyously, merrily; 
gladly. 

e 1175 Lamb. Horn. 23 pu gast to chirche blubelichc. 
c 1230 Hali Meid. 3 pat. .hco him ase fader pc bliSeluker 
lustni. <21300 Cursor M. 3243 IUitlili, sir, it sal be don. 
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BLOATED. 


137S Barbour Bruteyrn .457 lit vald vsclie fcr the blithlycr. 
*5 X 3 Douglas sEncis 111. in. 40 Tell thi awnc fadir blytnlie 
Thir tilhingis. 1791 Burns Craigiebnrn l Food i. And blythely 
awaukens the morrow. 1794 South tv Lyric P., To flymen. 
Returning blithely home. i8ao Scott Monast. x, I listened 
blithely enough. 

Bli’themeat. '• Obs. Sc. An entertainment 
provided upon the birth of a child ; the dainties 
then partaken of. 

1681 in R. Law Mem. (1818* 191 (Jam.) Sahbaih days 
feasting*, blytbemeats, banqueting*. 1823 Galt Entail I. 
xxxiii. 295, I hope, poor thing, she'll bae an easy time o't, 
and that we'll hac blithes-meal before Lhc sun gangs doun. 

t Blrthemod, a. Obs . [OE. b//deified, f. blitie 
Blithe + m6d disposition, Mood.] Of blithe 
mood ; of cheerful disposition. 

1065 O. E. Citron. (Cott. A 1 S.) Wa:s a bliSe mod heal u leas 
kvng.^ C1205 Lay. 29701 J>a wes be ful bliSemod. 

Blithen (bloicfn), v . [mod. f. Blituk a . + 

-EN 2 : cf. gladden .] trans. To make blithe. 

1824 Galt Rothelan II. v. ix. 255 To blithen the morning 
with cheerful reveillies. 1830 — Lawrie T . in. xv. 11849} 
134 Glimpses of merriment, .which blithen the fire-side. 
Blitheness (Moraines). [OE. bl/tines, - nys: 
f. blitie, Blithe 4 -ties : see -ness.] The state of 
being blithe; joyousness, cheeriness, merriness, 
happiness. {Orig. a synonym of bliss.) 

c 1000 Sax. Lccdui. III. 212 Wineard wyreen blidnysse hf 
^etacnaS. a 127s Prov. Alfred in O. E. Misc . 105 He is 
one blissc ouer alle blijmessc. c 1374 Chaucer Bocth. 11. iii. 
37 Vnder the blypenesse of people. 1578 Glide <y God lie 
Ballates fi868) 109 Giue me the bJyitbnes & the blis Of my 
sweit Saulour. 1647 W. Browne Polex, 11. 177 Give over 
your teares, and pul on againe your former hlithenesse. 
1725 Ramsay Gent . Slnph. v. iii, What double blytheness 
wakens up this day. 1874 Hardy MaddingCro~wa 11 . i. 14 
Troyes blitheness might become aggressive. 

t Blither. Obs. rare. [f. Blithe v . + -ek L] 
One who makes blithe ; a gladdener. 
a I4§S If dilate xxiv, Hail, blyther of the Bapiei.st. 

Blithesome (bbrflstfm , a . [f. Blithe a. + 

-some : cf. gladsome .] Cheery. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Mise. (1733) I. 89 The blyihsome 
Bridal. 1794 Southey Botany-B. Eclog. ii, Blithesome as 
the lark. 1862 Lvtton Sir. Story II. 176 The solitudes of 
that blithesome and hardy Nature, 

Blitter, dial. f. Bittern ; cf. Bog-bluttkr. 

1788 Burns My Hogg ie ii, But the bowlct cry'd frae the 
castle wa‘ The blitter frae the boggie. 

Bliue, obs. form of Belive adv. quickly. 
Blizzard (blrziud). U. S. [A modern word, 
prob. more or less onomatopoeic; suggestive words 
are blow, blast, blister, bluster : the Fr. blesser to 
wound, has also been conjectured, but there is no¬ 
thing to indicate a French origin. As applied to 
a 1 snow-squall,’ the word became general in the 
American newspapers during the severe winter of 
1880-81; but according to the Mikeaiikce Repub¬ 
lican 4 Mar. iSSi, it had been so applied in the 
Xorthem l'indicator (Esherville, 111 .) between 
i860 and 1870. It was apparently in colloquial 
use in the West much earlier; but whether Col. 
Crockett’s use of it in 1834 (sense 1) wasi Jig., taken 
from the stifling blast, or was the earlier sense, and 
subseq. transferred to the blast, is not determined.] 

1 . ' A poser. (Not known in the Eastern States)’. 
Bartlett, ? perh. a fig. use of 2, as if a blast 
they could not stand, a ' stiller’, ' choker’, * settler’.) 

1834 Crockett Tourdovm East 16 (Bartlett) A gentleman 
at dinner a*kcd me for a toast; and Mipporing he meant to 
have some fun at my expense, I concluded to go ahead, 
and give him and his likes a blizzard. 

2 , A furious blast of frost-wind and blinding 
snow, in which man and beast frequently perish ; 
a * snow-squall ’. Hence Blizzardly, Bli zzard- 
ous a. 

1880 Let. 29 Dec., fr. Chicago in Manc/i. Even. Neios, 
24 Jan. 1881 The thermometer was 17 degrees below zero 
last night, and it was blowing a blizzard all the lime. 1881 
Standard 22 Jan. 5/r The region [ManitobaJ is swept by 
those fearful blasts known as ‘blizzards’ which send the 
1 poudre ', or dry snow, whirling in icy clouds. 1881 A*. V. 
Ration 184 The hard weather has called into use a word 
which promises to become a national Americanism, namely 
4 blizzard '. 11 designates a storm (of snow and wind 1 which 

men cannot resist away from shelter. 188a Con temp. Riv. 
Sept. 350 Those bitter ‘blizzards' so justly dreaded by all 
who have to do with live stock. 1883 Let. in Advance 1 
.Man, Driving snow, with very blizzardly tendencies. 

t Blo, ci. Obs . Also bloe, bloo, blow 0. [The 
midland and southern form of the word still pre¬ 
served in north.Eng. and Sc. as bloc, bleax— ON. 
bid livid. Blo died out in literary Eng. during 
the 16th or 17th c. : for the etymology and senses, 
see Blae.] Blackish blue, livid, leaden-coloured. 
(In early writers sometimes = Blue.) 

c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 637 Rein-bowe, men eleped reed and 
blo. c 1314 Guy IVanu. (A.) 341 Trislor he hele wij> he herd 
blowe. C1325 E. E. A Hit. J\ C. 221 In bluber of be blo 
llod. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. m. 97 A 1 to blo 1 C. iv. 125 blewej 
askes. c 1430 Pot. Ret. 4 L. Poems (1866) 206 Nowe light 
he ded bope blok and blo. c 1440 Prontp. Parv . 40 Blo 
erbe, argil la. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 2080, I wax bolhe 
wanne and bloo. 1530 Palsgr. 306/2 lllo, blewe and grene 
coloured, as ones body is after a aric stroke. 1565 Golding 
Ovid's Met. iii. (1593' 56 Licking with his blo and Wasting 
toong their soric wounds. 1652 Ripley Comp. AUh. in A*h- 


inole 188 The Crowys byll bloe as lede. 1788 W. Marsh vll 
Yorksh. <1796) II. 65 The blue, Mow, or lead-coloured flax. 

1 Ience Blo-wipe, a blow or stroke causing a bruise. 

1622 R.Callis Stat.Sewersi 16471 If tine be presented 

in a la et Court for a Blowipe or any other personal wrong. 

t Blo ached,///. a. Obs. [?a corruption or 
modification of Blotched.] Blotched with yellow 
or white, variegated ; hence bloached-lcaved adj. 

1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Phyllyrea , Fhe plain 
Phyllyrea, and the bloach’d leav'd one, are very quick 
Growers. 1769 H. T. Crokkr Diet. Arts 4 Sc. III. s.v. 
Variegation , Those leaves whose middles are variegated 
with yellow or while, in spots, are called bloached. 
Bloak, variant of Bloke, slang, man. 
Bloamon, var. of Bloman, Obs., a blackamoor. 
Bloat, sb. [? from Bloat a .-or it.'-] 1 A hammer 
swelled at the cvc.’ Raymond Mining Gloss. 18S1. 
Bloat (bleui), a . 1 Also 3-6 blote, 7 bloatc. 
[The spelling bloat occurs in this sense earlier 
than in that of next word, with which this is often 
identified, though in the present state of our know - 
ledge it is safer to keep them distinct. The ME. 
blote is perhaps identical with UN. blaut-r in the 
sense 'soft with moisture, soaked, wet ’; or from a 
parallel form ’ blot -: cf. the ME. vb. blotne , ON. 
blot mi to soften, moisten (see Bloten), also S\v. 
blot soft, moist, yielding. But it would also answci 
in form to OE. hi at i livid, pale’, though this 
sense is less likely. Sense 2 recalls ON. blautr 
Jiskr , i.c. 'soft fish’, applied to ‘fresh’ fish, but 
in Sw. blotfsk, to 'soaked ’ fish v \ igf.\ 'Though 
evidence of actual connexion is wanting, it is 
conjectured that the Eng.'bloat herring’ is, in some 
way, identical with these, and means, etymologi¬ 
cally, either ‘soft moist herring’, in opposition 
to ‘dried’, or else 'soaked, steeped herring’, in 
reference to pait of the process of curing the 
herrings so termed. In Act 18 C/ias./J. ii. * bloated ’ 
is opposed to ‘dried’, and it is explained by 
Blount as ' half-dried ’; hut most of the quota¬ 
tions give it as meaning (in actual use' ‘smoked 
(smoking being an important pari of the process . 
One at least (1613 Ixdow) appears to identify it 
w ith ‘ puffed up’, and thus with sense 2 of the next 
word, whereas Sylvester, in 1616, says ‘ Herrings 
shrink in bloating’; but moist herrings arc natu¬ 
rally plumper than those more thoroughly dried. 
Sec also next wool, ami Bloat jU] 

+ 1 . ? Soft with moisture (or ? livid, pale). Obs. 
c 1300 Of Men Lif x iii. in E. E. P. (1862) 154 sutler* 
[tsuters- tutors]. .wi)> 3our blote hides of sclcufi bestis. 

2 . Bloat herring', a smoked half-dried herring, 
cured by the process described in Bloat v. 1 ; 
a bloated herring, a bloater. Also a term of 
contempt for a human being. ( Obs. 

a 1586 Sidney Rented, for Ltroc 65 <Gro*art 11 . 176' Her 
compoundj or electuary, Made of olde linge or caviaric, 
Blote hermige, cheese. 1602 Dekker Satirout. 245 Bloatc 
herring dost heere? 1613 Overhi kv .-I ll’i/en 6j8« 177 
He'l bee pufl up to your hand like a bloat Herring. 1621 
B. JoNSON Alast/ne . I tignrs, You *iink like so many bloat- 
herring* newly taken out of the chimney! 1661 Preys 
5 Oct., To the Dolphin, and there eat some bloat herring*. 

Bloat bhM), af Forms : 4 bloute, 6-7 
blowt(e, 7- bloat. [Apparently distinct at lir>t 
(as an Eng. word) from the prec., since the earlier 
form of that was blote, but of this bloat ; though 
of parallel origin, and, since the 17th c., identified 
in form, and often associated in meaning. MIC. 
btout, blow/, w as the regular adopted form of ON. 
blautr - soft (as a baby’s limbs, a bed, silk ; see 
Vigf.) ; cf. Sw. blot ‘ soft, yielding, pulpous, pulpy’. 
The later form bloat does not answer phonetically 
to blout, blow /, yet its modern use is largely owing 
to the ' blowt king' of llamlet having been 
printed 'bloat’ by editors since Warburton, 1747; 
G. Daniel had also spelt the word in this way 
c 1640-50. Possibly Bloat a * in ‘bloat herrings’ 
v found as early as 1602) was in the 17th c. a much 
better known word than this, and being, rightly or 
wrongly, identified with it, influenced its form. 
It is to be noted that Bloat v., and its derivatives 
Bloated, Bloating, arc all of earlier use as ap¬ 
plied to the herring, than in senses connected with 
this word* Sense 2 is a natural enough extension 
of 1 ; but it may have been influenced by asso¬ 
ciation with bloiv, bloivn ; the mutual influence of 
this and the prcc, since 1600, cannot be settled 
without more definite knowdedge of the exact 
notion at first attached to ' bloat herring \] 

+ 1 . Blowte , bloute : 1 Soft, soft-bodied, flabby, 
pulpy ; passing into ' puffy, puffed, swollen *. Obs. 

c 1300 liavetok 1910 He lcytlcn on .. |blows] .. He maden 
here backes al so bloute Als he(rc] wombes, and made hem 
rowte Als he weren kradcl-barne*. 160a Shaks. if am. in. 
iv. 182 Let ihe blowt king tempt you againe to bed. ISo all 
the Quartos, exc. Q 1, where wanting; the Folios read 
blunt. 1 1603 H. Crosse Vert ties Contnnv. (1878) 145 The 
body I say is subject to so much pestilence .. the face 


blowte, puft vp, and stuft with the fiocke* of strong 
beere. 

2 . Bloat : Puffed, swollen, inflated, esp. with 
self-indulgence. Heme bloat-faced adj. (In 
modem writers an echo of Shakspcrc’s word since 
that lias been written bloat. Bloated occur* in 
the same sense from 1664. 

1638-48 G. Daniel Eitog. iii. 83 The foolish rile* Of bluai- 
fac'd Bacchu*. 1649 — Trinanh., Hen. V, cc.vcii, Tb> 
Bloat Face of Rusticities Snmgg.s, looking in A Mirrour. 
1747 [Warburton printed bloat for blowt and blunt in 
Hamlet.J 1832 Blackv'. Mag. XNXII. 661 'The bloat and 
ugly villain. 1857 Hk.w vsegk Sant 11869 1 332 To feleh a 
calf or sheep. That it* bloat master may it stick ami slay? 
1861 Temple ft Thiaok /'ann/MUn r n From foul unbrace 
Of that bloat Queen, 
b. transf. 

U635 Qc \rli:s Embt. 1. Imoc., Scorn, -corn to feed on 
thy old bloat derire*. 1? cf. bloat herring. ] 1646 (i. Daniel 
IW/us Wk.s. 1873 I. 89 What I loose <1 win To bloai 
opinion, that below my fate J ever value. 

Bloat, ? Also 7 blote. [App. f. Bloai ad, 
with the sense * to make bloat ’.] 
trans. To cure (herrings, by a process w hich leave* 
them soft and only half-dried. This is now done by 
leaving them in dry salt on a floor for 24 hour*, 
washing in fresh water, spitting, and smoking them 
over an oak fire for a period \arying from 24 hours 
to 3 or 4 days, according to the time they arc to 
bo kept before being eaten. (Earlier authorities 
speak of their being steeped for a time in brine 
before smoking ; which has to be remembered in 
discussing the original meaning of bloat.) 

Bloated herrings are opposed to dried or red herring*, 
which are left in dry salt for 10 day*, and smoked for 14 
day*, whence their deep colour and shrivelled dryness. 

1611 t'niGR., J'nnnr, to .. bloat, besinoake, hang, or drie 
in the sinouke. 1618 Flltcim r 1 st. P'eas n. i. 102, I have 
more smoke in my mouth then would Blote a hundred her¬ 
rings, 1682 J. Collins Salt 4 Fishery 109 OI Bloated and 
Dryed Fish. These the Fishmonger* say are bloated a* fol- 
lowcth, to wit, they sink them j or 4 hours in a Brine..and 
then hang them up a drying in Chimnies. 

Bloat, Vi 1 [app. f. Bloat a.- : its identity with 
or distinctness from the prec. depends of course 
upon the relation of the two adjectives.] 

1 . trans. To blowout, inflate, swell, make turgid. 
Also a toot. 

1677 Dkvdrs Circe Frol. 25 Lncoitrage him, and bloat 
hjm up with praise, 'That he may gel more hulk before he 
die*. 1711 Aiuxson Spa t. No. 127 *6 To see .*0 many 
well-shaped innocent Virgin* bloated tip, and waddling tip 
and down like big-bellied Women. 1727 51 Chambers Cy< i. 
s.v. EpisPastii, <)f epispasticks, there arc some which 
swell and Moat the skin. 1748 Cukvii-ki. Lett. II. clviii. 
64 All mall-liquors fatten, or at lea*t bloat. 1815 Eucytl. 
Brit. 111 . 549 Botchers have a kind of blast or bellow;,, .by 
which they bloat or blow up their meat when killed. 1834 
Ii. Mili.lk Scenes A- Leg. xvi. <1857 24° Dead bodies., 
bloated by the water, a 1878 Shrling-Maxwell in Edin. 
Re?'. No. 323. 19 Excess, both in eating and drinking .. had 
bloated hi* check. 

2 . i/tlr. To swell, become swollen or turgid. 

a 1735 Akulihnot ijd If a person of a firm constitution 
begin* to bloat. 1813 T. Jei lerson Coer. 11830) 221 N<* 
man knows what his property i* worth, because it i* 
bloating while he i* calculating. 1839 Erasers Mag. XIX. 

4 Who shut me uj) In darkness.. to fatten, swell, and 
I oat. 

Bloated ,blJ«*ted), ///. a . 1 [f. Bloat vP^- 
-KD.] Of fish : Cured by the process described in 
Bloat z'.i; half-dried in smoke. 

1648 Hirrick Oberon's /•’ Poem* 11869' L »-7 A newt'* 
slew'd thigh, A bloated earwig. 1666 Act 18 Chas. IE ii. 
Any Ling, Herring, Cod or Pilchard, fresh or salt, dried or 
bloated. 1670 Blocnt Law Diet., Bloated Fish or Her- 
ring., are those which arc half-dried. 1753 Chamber* 
Cycl. Supp. .*. v., Bloated herring* are made by steeping 
them in a peculiar brine, and then hanging them in a ciiiin- 
ney 10 dry. *830 M. Donovan Pom. Eton. II. 239 A new 
flavor . . in which that of a bloated herring i* sometime* 
distinguishable. 

Bloa ted, ppl. [f- Bloat v.- + -ed.] 

1 . Of the body, face, etc.: Swollen, puffed up. 
turgid ; esp. as describing the effect of gluttony 
and self-indulgence. 

1664 H. More Myst. in bp 475 Disguised in some uncouth 
habit with circumcised crowns, and moaped or bloated 
look*. 1711 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. 56 A Bloated Habit 
of Body. 1713 Guardian No. 17 (1756) I. 79 The tender 
fool ha* wept till her eye* are swelled anil bloated. 1782 
Cowplr Prog. Err. 495 Bloated spiders. 1820 Klats St. 
Agnes x.xxix, 'The bloated wassailer* will never heed. 

2 . transf. and fig. a. Of things : Swollen, in¬ 
flated, crammed ; overgrown, of excessive size. 

1711 Werenfelsius ’ Meteors of St ile 235 He affected the 
Kloqucncc of bloated and lugb-sounding Word*. 1785 
Cow re r Task 1. 739 His overgorged and bloated purse. 
1846 Prescott Ferf. 4 is. 111 . xvi. 194 The bloated mag¬ 
nificence of succeeding monarch*. 186a Disraeli in Han. 
sard Scr. lit. CLXVI. 1426 "Those bloated armaments which 
naturally involve states in financial embarassmcnls. 1879 
Geo. Eliot Theo. Such ii. 47 Its bloated, idle charities. ( 
b. Of peisons or their attributes : Sw olleu w ith 
pride of rank or wealth ; puffed up, pampered. 

173 1 Swift To Gay Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 169 A statesman .. 
A bloated minister. 1863 Stanley Jew. Ch. xiii. 311 The 
bloated pluralists of the medieval Church. 1868 J. H. 
Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 1 . 355 The ‘ bloated aristocracy' of a 
republican ideal. 
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3 . Comb., as bloated-bellied adj. 

1875 B. Taylor Faust I. xxi. 180 Is't the salamander 
pushes Bloated-bellied through the bushes ? 

Bloatedness (bl< 7 «i* techies), [f. prcc. + -nkss.] 
Bloated quality or state. 

1660 11 . More Myst. Godl. x. xiv. 538 Unsound blotedncss 
and ventosity of Spirit. 173a Arbuthnot On Diet H. <K.) 
Bloalcdnoss, scorbutical spots, c 1875 Besant & Rice Harp 
<y Cr. xx. 209 'J’o paint the bloatedness of our prelates. 

Bloater (bWtaj). [f. Bloat a . 1 + -er : app. 
like the vulgar deader , liver, four - wheelcri] 
A * bloat’ or bloated herring : sec Bloat a. 1 , tD 

1832 S. Tymms Fatuity Topogr. 1 II. 142 Herrings, at Var- 
mouth where the method of curing is unrivalled, called 
‘ Yarmouth bloaters.’ 1871 M. Collins Mrq. Merck. 11 . 

iv. 97 He had been breakfasting on a bloater. 1882 Buck* 
land .Votes An tut. Life 202 Real Yarmouth hloaters are 
herrings very slightly salted, and smoked for three or four 
hours only. 

Bloating bl<hvtii]\ vbl. sb } [f. Bloat v. 1 + 

-ING 1 .] The process of curing (fish by smoking 
for a short time; the preparation of bloaters. 

1616 Sylvester Tobacco Baft. 499 Herrings, in the Sea. 
arc large am! full, But shrink in bloating, and together pull. 

Bloa’ting, vbl. sb .- [f. Bloat vf + -ing F] ‘ A 
puffing up or inflation of the exterior habit of the 
body, lodged chiefly in the adipose cells.’ Cham¬ 
bers Cycl. Supp . 1753. 

Bloa ting, ///. a. That bloats or (?) blotches. 

J759 W. Wilkie lipigon. v, 11760 1 106 His crooked form 
he reared With horror pale, with bloating clay besmeared. 

f Bloaty, a. Obs. rare. [In this and the pree. 
it looks as if bloat were confounded with blot, and 
* bloated’ taken as ‘disfigured with blotches’.] 

1705 Hickekingili. f’riest-Cr. 11. viii. 76 Hashing out 
ihose bloody and bloaty Colour-., wherewith Superstition 
has pourtrayed and arayed him [the Creator]. 

Blob blpb , sb. Also 9.SV. blab. [The vb. ap¬ 
pears in 13th, the sb. in 16th c. Like Bleb, ex¬ 
pressing the action of the lips in producing a 
bubble. Some feeling of association with Blow 
may have helped the formation or perpetuation of 
the word. Cf. Blab, Blobber, Blubber.] 

1 . A bubble. Obs. exc. north, dial. 

1536 Hellknof.n Cron. .Scot. uS2i> 1 . p. xliii, Gif thay be 
handillit, thay melt away like ane blob of waiter. 1370 
Levins Stamp . 154 Blob on the water, butta. 1863 Mrs. 
Toogood Yorksh. Dial., Wat ter-b lobs, bubbles of soap and 
water made with a pipe by children. 1875 IVhitby Gloss. 
t E. D. S.) Bleb or Blob, a bubble. 

2 . A pimple, pustule, north. dial. Also Jig. 

1507 Lowe Chirnrg, <16341 82 Little blobs upon the skin, 
produced of an ebulition of the blond. 16x4 Sco. I 'runs 
i 1876) 32 O filthy blob and staine. 

3 . A drop or globule of liquid or viscid substance. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle S/nph. 11. ii, Her een the clearest 
blob o’dew outshines. 1823 Gali Entail I. xxiii. 201 
Haud it (a humble bee] till 1 takeout the honey blob. 1857 
Hughes Tom Brcnvn iii,The letter was . stuck down with 
a blob of ink. 1866 Argyll Reign 0/ Late ii. <cd. 4! 120 
Animals which are mere blobs of jelly. 

b. Applied to a soft round fruit, as a goose¬ 
berry ; also dial, to globular or drop-1 ike flowers, 
as the Globe-llowcr, Foxglove, etc. 

i 1750 Lo. Balmekino in Ratn<ay Remitt. (ed. 18) 254 Gie 
me a ha’porth of honey blobs (yellow gooseberric^. 1868 
Holme Lee B. Godfrey xlix. 275 The scarlet blobs 1 = cher- 
ries] that they .. loved. 

4 . A small rounded mass of colour. 

1863 Reader 31 Oct. 502 1 n the design one of the wrestlers 
fis] destitute of eyebrows, .but adorned with compensating 
blobs of hair upon the forehead. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton 

v. 54 A little blob of strong colour. 1880 Birdwood hid. 
Art II. 9 Worthless geins which have no value as precious 
stones, but only as harbaric blobs of colour. 

5 . A solid oval mass of iron forming the base of 
one of the iron beams or posts which support the 
deck of a ship. 

1863 Times 19 Mar. 14/2 The tee, the beam, and the blob 
were made separately in lengths, and then welded together. 
0 . Jtg. A pouting lower lip. 

1762 Collins A fisc. 122 lHalliw.) Wit hung her blob, ev’n 
Humour seem’d to mourn. 

b. slang phrase. On the blob : by word of 
mouth. Cf. Blab. 

1851 Mayhew Land. Lab. 1 . 311 Those [profes>ional beg¬ 
gars] who 4 do it on the blob’ (by word of mouth> and those 
who do it by * screwing that is, by petitions and letters. 
7 . Comb., as blob-cheeked, -headed adjs. 

1352 Hucof.t, Blobbe cheked, buceones. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rket. 78 b, A man with a but tell nose, blobb chcakcd. 
1863 Morn. .Star 8 May, A blob-headed man with mauve- 
eoloured hair. 

Blob, £6 Chiefly north. Also 6 blab, [ef.prec. sb.] 

1 . Ivans. To mark with a blob of ink or colour; 
to blot or blur. 

1429 Sc. Acts fas. I, II. 17 '2 Swa bat \>n\ haldc ]?e forme 
of the breif. .& be nocht rasit na blobit in suspect place. 
1399 Porter Angry Wont. A bin yd. (1841) 91 She will not 
hauc one of those pearled starrts To blab ner sable meta¬ 
morphosis. 1609 Skene Rcg. Alnj. 114 Gif the libell or 
summons is blobbed, or rased in suspect places. 

2. intr. To rise in a bubble or bubbles. 

1833 Whitby Gloss., Blob, to boil or bubble up like water, 
when anything acts upon it by plunging or otherwise. ^ 

3 . intr. 1 To produce blobs or bubbles ; to ' flop 
in the water. 

1875 Whitby Gloss. (K. D. S) Blob, to plunge into the 


water. 1884 Blaclow. Afag. Mar. 346/1 The wretched trout 
. .blobbing and jumping on the stream. 

Blobbed, ppl. a. [f. Blob sb. + -ed-.] Affected 
with pimples or swellings. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans C vj I>. When thou seelli thy haukc 
vppon his mouth and his chekis blobbed. 

Blobber (blp-boi), a. [A variant of Blabber, 
perh. intluenced by Bi.ob.] 

Of the lips : Thick, swollen, protruding. Hence 
blobber-lipped a. Cf. Blubber a. 

1593 f’ass. Morrice 83 She was mon.strous blobber lipt. 
1674 Grew <J.» A blobber-lipped shell scemeth to be a 
kind of mussel. 1685 Dry den Lucretius Misc. Wks. (17601 
11 . 457 Hanging blobber lips but pout for Kisses. 1692 
R. Lest range Tables i. <1714 1 Some will have his Person 
deformed .. Blobher-Lipp’d. 1818 B/ackiiK Mag. 111 . 282 
Lazy streams of delight from their blohbcr lips falling. 

Blobber, obs. and dial. f. Blubber sb. and v. 
Blobby (blp’bi), a. [f. Blob sb. + -y L] Cha¬ 
racterized by blobs; resembling a blob. 

1882 Carden 10 June 309/3 A delicious bunch of Pinks .. 
fringed petals — bTohby flowers. 1884 American VI 1 . 253 
Flat and blobby fragments 

Blober, -ure, -yr, obs. forms of Blubber. 

+ Blo b-tale. Obs. [f. blob, var. of Blab + Tale. 
Cf. the combs, in Blab v. 1 5.] A Icll-talc. 

<11670 Hacket A bp. Williams it. 11692' 67 These blob- 
talcs. when they could And no other news to keep their 
tongues in motion, laid open our Bishop for a malignant. 

Bloc, variant of Bi.dke a. Obs. pale ; black, 
t Blo *CCUZ. Obs. [a. 16th c. F. bloats, nmv 1 
hlockhaus. Blockhouse.] A fortification, a bulwark. 

1600 lint .land Livy vtu. xxv. 299c By rcrtainc skonces 
and bloccu/es J munimentis | belweenc the enemies forte-, 
and forces, one part was cut from the other. 

Block blfk\ sb. Forms: 4-3 blok, 3 blokke, 

3 7 blockc, 6 block. [In sense t, app. a MK. 

I adoption of F. bloc, of same meaning; but in 
senses 17-20 taken directly from Block v. OF. bloc 
is, according to Die/, anti Jrittre, a. OllG. Id oh 
(M 1 IG. b/oc/t, mod.Ger. block) in same sense 
(MDu. bloc , Du. blok, M LG. block, Sw. block, Da. 

I blok), the origin of which is uncertain. Grimm 
and others identify it with M 1 IG. block , OHG. 
biloh (MDu. betoc, betoke) ‘closure, obstruction, 
shut place,’ referred lo bi-lukan, f. lukan lo close, 
shut. Kluge considers it a distinct word, and 
possibly related farther back to balk Balk.] 

I. A solid piece of wood. 

1 . A log of wood ; parL of the trunk of a tree, 
a stump, 

<1305 Leg. Rood *1871 141 Whou erist was knit with 
eordc on a stok Hi* borii bledde |>at blok. 1393 

Gower Cottf. I. 311 This king, .made . .Of grete sliides and 
of blockes Great fire. 1481 Gax ion Reynard ».\rl>J27 They | 
. drewe hym oner -.tones and oner blockes wythout the 
village. 1552 Hi 1.01.T, Blocke. frunetts. 1594 T. B. La 
Primaud. h r. A* ad. 11. 131 (Nol more inuiion or feeling 
then is in a blocke or stone. 1830 Diskai u Home Lett. x. I 
84, I looked ai I he wood fire and thought of the blazing 
blocks in the hall at Bradenham. 1884 I’roudk Carlyle II. 
xxiii. 176 Sitting patient on a big block—huge stump of a | 
trec-rooi. 

b. Often used in similes as a type of inertia, | 
senselessness, stupidity. Cf. sense 13: also Post. 

c 14x0 Sir (leges 4 jo lie yafTe the sly ward scch a stroke, 
That he fell dovn as a bloke. 1678 Ripley Reviv'd 383 
They are as stupid as Blocks. 1718 Pote Auth. Snceessio 
i«« When jou like Orpheus, strike the warhling tyre, Atten¬ 
tive bl-icks stand round you and admire. 1875 Bi ckland 
Log-Bk. 68 As deaf as a block. 

t C. contemptuously. An idol, a ‘stock 1 . 

*5^3 87 I om .y M. 115961 1 340/1 His great God was not 
exalted. .oner the aultar, nor hisblocke almighty set seemely 
in the roode loft. 

J*d. Contrasted with ‘straw’ in some obsolete 
proverbial phrases. Cf. sense 11 : also Beam and 
Mote. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. i\V. tie \\*. 1531 ) 93 l>cst of a slrawe we 
make a blocke. 1351 Ckanmer Anno. Bp. i,ardincr 201 
i’I’.J \’ou can .spy a little mote in another mans eye, that 
cannot see a great block in your own. 156a J. Hf.ywood 
Prov, »v Epigr. (18671 76 Ve stumbled at a strawc, and lept 
ouer a blocke. 

t 2 . The stump or trunk of a figure without the 
limbs. 

133s Co\ ekdale 1 .Sant. v. 5 The block laie there onely. 

3 . A large solid piece of wood, of which the top 
or surface is used for various operations : 

a. A piece of wood on which a butcher chops 
his meat, or on which firewood is cut, or which is 
used for beetling or hammering on, or otherwise 
in various mechanical crafts. Hehoeen the beetle 
and the block: sec Beetle 1 j c. 

( 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) i. 157 If I fynde a yong child 1 
shall choppe it on a blokke. 1766 Knock Loudon IV. 65 
Stalls for butchers, with .. blocks. 1849 Dickens Dav. 
Copp. xix, lie looked such a very obdurate butcher as he 
stood scraping the great block. 

b. The piece of wood on which the condemned 
were beheaded or mutilated. 

1541 Act i^Hctt. VHI, xii. § 18 Thescrieant .. shal bring 
to the said place of execucion a blocke with a bctill a staple 
& cordcs to bindc the saide hande vpon the blocke. 1597 
Siiars. 2 Hen. IV, iv. ii. 122 Some guard these Traitors to 
the Block of Death, a 1674 Clarendon Hist, Rcb. (1704) 


111 . xiv. 384 He laid down his head upon the Block. 1819 
11 . N'kei.e Lit. Rem. 25 The sovereign who sent Raleigh to 
the block. 1876 Green Short Hist. vii. § 1 (1882) 341 It 
was by bills of attainder. .that the great nobles were brought 
to the block. 

c. A stump by which to mount, or dismount 
from, a horse. Also fig. 

1614 Markham Cheap Hush. 1. u. (i668j 12 Observing to 
mount and dismount at the block only, a 1659 Osborn 
Obscrv. l urks iii. 1167 V 265 The promoters of Sedition, are 
seldom found to take Horse at any other block than wh.Tt 
they perceive the People aptest to stumble at. 1841 Or- 
dicrson CrcoL viii. 76 [lie] rode dashingly up to the block. 

d. 'The stump on which a slave stood when 
being sold by auction. 

1853 Chatnb. frul. Oct. 39 Boy mounts the block .. the 
auctioneer kindly lends him a hand. x866 Bryant Death 
Slavery vii, There shall the grim block remain, At which 
the slave was sold. 

e. A falcon's perch. 

1844 Proc. />Yr?<’. Sat. Club. II. 97 The hawk..was soon 
receiving .. a good meal of beef upon her block. 

4 . A piece of wood or other substance on which 
something is moulded, shaped, or fashioned : spec. 
a. A mould for a hat. 

*575 Gascoigne Hearbes, It Cedes, etc. Y/ks. (1587) 154 A 
coplanke hat made on a Flemish block. 1604 Dekkkr 
Honest Wh. 1. .viii. Wks. 1873 11 . 79 We have blockes for all 
1 leads, a 1680 Butler Rent. (17501 II. 217 His Head is, 
like his Hal, fashioned upon a Bfock. 1858 Hawthorne 
Er. tflt. fra Is. I.81 Wolsey’s hat. .might have been made 
on the same block. 

Hence b. fg. Shape, style, fashion (of hat). 

1580 Lyi.y Euplines fArb.) 323 A hat of the .. best block 
in al Italy. 1599 Siiaks. Much Ado 1. i. 77 He weares his 
faith but as the fashion of his hat, it euer changes with y* 
next block. 1612 Rowlands More Kitanes \'et 6 Hats of 
newest blocke. 1820 Scott Abbot xxv, A beaver hat of the 
newest block. 

c. Barbers block : a wooden head for a wig. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. xviii. 464 A Finishing Block 
is a Wooden head set on a Stand, on which the rounds of 
hair are sowed on the Cawl. 1754 Connoisseur No. 36 Their 
heads .. have worn as many different kinds of wigs as the 
block al their barber’s, a 1843 Southey Eg. . I . Cunning¬ 
ham Wks. 111 . 318 From such a barber . .was that por- 
trait made, 1 think, or per adventure from his block. 

d. transf. A head, (slang.) 

1635 Shirley Lady of Ideas, u. i, Buy a beaver For thy 
own block. 

e. generally. A substratum or core. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 119 To serve as a Form or 
Block to sustain the succeeding annual Coat. 

5 . Mechanics. A pulley or system of pulleys 
mounted in a ease, used to increase the mechanical 
power of the ropes running through them ; em¬ 
ployed csp. for the rigging of ships, and in lifting 
great weights. They take various names from 
their shape, position, or use, as fiddle block , sister 
block, etc. 

1622 Malyxes Ane, Lavo-Merck. 143 Damages sustained 
by bad Hookes, Ropes, Blockes, or Lines. 1627 Cart. 
Smith Seaman's Grant, v. 19 Blocks or Pullies are thick 
|)ccces of wood huuing shiners in them. 17S2 Smeaton 
Tackle in Phil. Trans. XLV 1 I, 404 An inconvenience 
arises, if above 3 pullies are framed in one block. 1762 
Falconer Shipivr. <t. 58 Thro’ rattling hlocks the clue-lines 
swiftly run. 1824 W. Ikving T. Trav. 11 . 236 The stump 
of n mast, with a few ropes and blocks swinging about. 

b. Naut. phrase. Block and block (see quot.). 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Grant, v. 19 When we hale 
any Tackle or Haleyard to which two blocks doc belong, 
when they meet, we call that hlocke and blocke. 1769 Fal¬ 
coner Diet. Marine <i789)/>Y£kr<fc and block, the situation of 
a tackle when the two opposite blocks are drawn close to¬ 
gether, so that the .. power becomes destroyed. 

6 . A piece of wood which acts as a support : 

a. Carpentry. A square piece of wood glued into 
the angle at a joint to strengthen it ;*= Blocking 3. 

b. A piece of scantling for elevating cannon ; 
called a whole, half, or quarter block, according 
to its thickness. 

c. A frame to support the end of a log in a 
saw-mill. 

d. Carriage-making (see quot.). 

1801 FELTON Carriages 1 . 120 Those platforms, raisers, or 
blocks, arc added to a carriage, cither as matter of neces¬ 
sity or appearance .. their use is to elevate and support the 
budget, ooot, hind foot-board, and springs. 

7 . A piece of wood on which lines, letters, or 
figures are engraved, in order to be printed from it 
in ink or colours on paper, calico, etc., or to be 
stamped by pressure on any yielding surface. 

1732 S. Palmer Hist. Printing vi. {title). An enquiry into 
the first books printed on blocks of wood. 1727 51 Chambers 
Cycl. s. v. Cutting, 'Hie cutlers in wood begin by preparing 
a plank or block." 1780 R. Burrow Comp. Ladies Diary 6 
Engraving wooden blocks for printing pictures with the 
letter-press. 1837 WmrrocK Bk. Trades (1S42) 94 {Calico- 
printer] They have from the earliest period used hlocks and 
stencils to produce the pattern. 1880 Print. Trades frttl. 
XXX. 10 Printed in four colors, from engraved blocks. 

8 . Various solid pieces of wood about a ship: 
sec quots. 

r 1850 Rndittt. Navig. (Wealed97 Block, the large piece of 
elm out of which the figure is carved at the head of the ship. 
Blocks for building the ship are those solid pieces of oak 
tirnher fixed under the ship’s keel, upon the groundways. 
Blocks for transporting the ship are two solid pieces of oak 
or elm, one fixed on each side of the stem above the taff* 
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rail, and a snatch with a large score cut each way in the 
midcUe. /i 1856 Longf. BuiUi. Ship 95 Thus, said he, we will 
build this ship 1 Lay sqnarc the blocks upon the slip, 
f 9. The peg or ‘hob’ aimed at in throwing 
quoits ; the 'Jack’ at bowls. Obs. 

159 8 Florio, Buttiro, a maister or mislres of boules or 
coites, whereat the plaiers cast or play: some call it thcblocke. 

II. A bulky piece of any substance. 

10. gen. Any solid or compact mass of matter 
with an extended surface. 

1530PALSGR. 199/1 Blocke of tynne, sawn on detain. ic 77 
Harrison Descr. Brit. v. 12 These huge blocks were or- 
deined and created of God. 1670 J. Claridge S/nph. Ban¬ 
bury s Buie'S {1744) 38 A block of this kind of stone as big as 
a large rolling stone. 1758 Borlase Nat. Hint. Cornwall 
xv. § 18. 182 The metal when hardened is called a block of 
tin. 1799 Kirwan Geo I. Ess. i66Granite is most commonly 
found in huge blocks. 1813 Genii. Mag. LXXXlll. 1. 
009/2 A square block of masonry has been raised to support 
the stone, i860 1 vndall Glac. 1. § 2. 17 The more solid 
blocks of ice shoot forward In advance of the lighter debris. 

b. A large quantity of anything dealt with at 
once, lienee In block : in the mass, as a whole, 

‘ wholesale’; = Fr. cn bloc. 

1876 Holland Sey. Oaks x.viv. 331 The combination began 
by selling large blocks of the Stock for future delivery. 
1876 Gladstone in Con temp. Rev. June 3 Puritans, .who 
rejected in block the authority of creeds. 

11. A lump of wood, stone, or other matter, 
that obstructs one’s way ; a bar; fi an obstacle 
or obstruction. Now only in stumbling-block. 

a *Soo Songs * Carols 15M Y. (Wright) 8i (M-itr.) Ale 
mak many a mane to stombyle at the blokkcs 1573 <; 
IIakvev Lett.-Bk. (1884) 32, I tould him there was a certain 
block in the wai. 1597 J. Payne Royal E.xclt. 38 At which 
common block many weakelings do stumble. 1649 Sweden 
n\ vs Eng. 1 . xv. U739) 20 This was .. a block in the way of 
Prelacy, and a clog to keep it down, a 1718 Penn Life 
Wks. 1726 I. 2 A Block in the Way to Preferment. 1845 
S. Austin \ Ranke s Hist. Ref. I. 531 By maintaining these 
"C laid a stumhling block in his own path. 

12. spec. a. A mass or lump of rock or stone in 
its natural or unhewn state. Erratic block, a 
boulder transported by physical agencies far from 
its native site. 

1847 Tennyson Princ.x ii, All her labour was but as a block 
Left in the quarry. 1851 Ruskin Stones / Vva. f 1874I I. i. iq 
I he glacier streamfs] of the Lombards and .. Normans left 
their erratic blocks wherever they had flowed. 1872 Ji n- 
KiNSON Guide Eng. Lakes', 1879) 149 The Bowder Crag from 
which the immense block has fallen, is directly above. 

b. A solid piece of stone, etc., prepared for 
building purposes; also the ‘bricks’with which 
children build toy-houses. 

C1854 Longf. Builders iii, Onr to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 1885 R. L. Stevenson 
Child's Garden 63 Block City , What are you able to build 
with your blocks, Castles and palaces, temples and docks? 

T lo. A whetstone. Obs. 

1592 Greene Groat sw. Wit (1617) 28 He serued but for a 
blocke to whet Robertoes wit on. 

14. A compact or connected mass of houses or 
buildings, with no intervening spaces ; (esp. in 
U.S. and Canada) the quadrangular mass of build¬ 
ings included between four streets, or two ‘ avenues ’ 
and two streets at right angles to them. b. A 
portion of a town or space of ground so bounded, 
whether occupied by huildings or not. 

1851 Househ. Narrative Mar. 69 The blocks, .arc rapidly 
filling up by the erection upon them of large houses. 1855 
Act 18-19 Viet. cxx. § 74 A group or block of contiguous 
houses .. may be drained more economically .. in combina- 
l,on * Freeman in Longm. Mag. I. 80 American towns 
are buik m blocks. 1884 Boston (Mass.) Journal 12 Sent., 

”.hen the matinee between brother and sister had closed 
Blossum was about two blocks away. 

III. Figurative senses. 

15. A person resembling a block or log of wood: 
a. in unintelligence: A blockhead, b. in want 

of feeling : A hard-hearted person. 

a 1553 U dali. Royster D. m. iii. Ye aresucheacatfe, suche 
an asse, such a blocke. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. 1. i. 40 You 
Blockes, you stones, you worse than senslesse things. 1682 
N. O. tr. Botleans Lutrin 11. 16 See how the Stupid Block 
stands mute, and moping ! 1803 Bristed Pcdest. Tour 11. 
661 In vain we endeavoured to move the compassion of 
s 1,1 female shape. 1810 Tannahill Poems 
(1846) 88 1 he greatest dunce, the biggest block. 

16. Phrases. A chip of the (same or) old block : 
a piece of the same stuff; a descendant reproducing 
the qualities of a parent or ancestor. As deal 
(etc.) as a block ; (see 1 b.) To cut blocks with a 
razor : (a metaphor describing absurdly incongru¬ 
ous and futile application of abilities or means: 13 ). 

1617 Sanderson Scrnt. I. 283 Am not T a child of the 
same Adam, a vessel of the same clay, a chip of the same 
block, with him? 1655 Lestrange Chas. /, 126 Episco¬ 
pacy which they thought but a great chip of the old block 
Popery. 1774 Goldsm. Retal. 42 Twas his fate unemployed 
or in place, sir, To eat mutton cold and cut blocks with a 
ra20r. 

IV. Senses from Block v. 

117. ‘A scheme, contrivance; generally used 
in a bad sense.’ (Jamieson.) Sc. Obs. 

1513 Douglas fEneisv. xi. 12 Rolling in mynd full mony 
cankant bloik. 

118. A bargain, bartering, exchange. Sc. Obs. 

1568 Seniptl l Baltales (1872) 232 Abydand on sum trier- 
chand blok. 1637 Rvthekford /,<•//. C xx. 11862) I. 300 


What a sweet block was it by way of buying and selling, to 
give and tell down a ransoine .. for grace and glory to 
dyvours . a 1800 Ballad ‘ Fair IsabelR xvi. in Child's Bat- 
tads ui. (18851216/2 So many blocks have we two made, And 
ay the worst was mine. 

19. A blocking up. a. An obstruction or stop¬ 
page of traffic or progress, b. The obstruction 
of the free passage of a bill through the House of 
Commons: see quot. 

i860 W. Clark Cae. Tour 19 Naples is the only continental 
capita winch is liable to blocks. 1863 Cornh. Mag. Feb. 
Life Man-of\Tar , It is after you have become lieutenant, 
that the block makes itself felt 1882 Rail Malt G. 14 July 
2/2 \\ hat is the practical effect of the notice that a bill will 
be opposed—which is what is known as a block? Simply 
this, that it prevents any stage of a bill being taken during 
(ij the last ten minutes of a morning sitting, or 121 the last 
fifteen minutes of a Wednesday afternoon sitting, or (31 
alter half-past twelve o'clock at any other sitting. 

c. Block system (on Railways) : a system by 
which the line is divided into short sections, having 
at the end of each a signal, and a connexion 
with the electric telegraph, so worked that no 
train is allowed to pass into any section till it is 
wholly clear; thus securing an absolute interval 
of space between successive trains. So block signal, 
block signalling, block instrument, etc. 

1864 Realm 29 June 1 The only remedy for the danger is 
the adoption of what is technically called the ‘ block system.' 
1865 Loud. Lev. t8 Mar. 309 Mr. William Henry Preece .. 
recommends the adoption, in connection with the electric 
telegraph, of the ‘block system* of ensuring the safely of 
railway trains. 1882 Oracle 20 May 313 The method of 
working electric block-signals.. Mr. Tyer produced bis first 
block-signalling instrument in 1852. Ibid. A modification 
of the single needle as a Mock instrument. 

20. Cricket. 1 he position in which a batsman 
blocks halls; that in which he holds his bat in 
front of the wicket before striking, otherwise 
called the centre ; hence block-hole or shortly 
block), a mark made in the ground to indicate this 
position. 

Mod. The ball pitched right in his bloik. lie asked the 
umpire to give him block. 

V. Atlrib. and Comb. 

21 . aiinb. or adj. Taken in the block, aggre¬ 
gate, lump. 

1864 bq- Lyttelton in Morn. Star 22 Jan. 3/6 'I he first 
cost requires a block sum, which.. is just what the working 
classes cannot command. 

22. General comb., chiefly altrib,. as block-coal, 
-lie, -shot, -stone ; (sense *,) block-maker, -pulley, 
-sheave, -strop ; block-faced, -like adjs. 

*i r i 75 i ^ M0 V LK , rr /V 7'- r ( 1 '' ' *779* 1- v. 37 A squinting, 
block-faced, chattering piss-kitchen. 1881 Chicago Rimes 
4 June, Block ice is never created in the river rapids to 
clog or impede machinery. 1561 J. Hrvvvoon Seneca's 
Hercules U581) 16 Her head from 'blorklyke body gone 
Is quight. 1861 L. Nohlk icebergs 85 Numbers of block¬ 
like bergs, a 1687 Peti y Pol. Arith. \ 16901 7 3 Many Arti¬ 
sans, .are employed upon Shipping : viz. Painters, Block- 
makers, Rope-makers. 1793 Smkatox Edystonc /.. § 122 
note. An ingenious blockmaker at Plymouth. 1884 //«/■• 
pers Mag. Jan. 220/2 The block-maker and sail-maker 
each a sixteenth. 1864 Chambers Bk. of Da vs 11 684 
(Bruners] plan for making "block.pul leys for' ships by 
machinery. 1883 Fisheries E.r/tib. Cat. 42 Projectile 
Anchors, Cone * Iilock Shot to throw Rove Rope or Mes- 
sengcr Line. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archil. 1. 270 If 
he used *blockstonc .. he studied to use fit] so as to look 
well. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (17891 K iij, 11 is bound 
W oo S ? rl °f ro P c ' r * n S • - which is called a ‘block strop. 

23. Special comb. Block-battery (see quot.) ; 
block-brush, a bunch of ButchkkTubroom, used 
by butchers to clean the blocks, and borne in the 
insignia of their Company: block-chopper, a 
workman who trims a block of stone ; block- 
cutter, an artificer who cuts in relief the blocks 
used in printing or engraving (see sense 7 ; block- 
flute (see quot.) ; block-furnace = Bloomrry ; 
block-letters, printing-types of large size cut out 
of wooden blocks ; block-machine, a machine for 
making the ‘blocks’ associated with ‘tackle’ in 
ships; so block-machinery; block-ornament 
(slang) = Blocker 3; block-pate « Blockhead ; 
block-printing, printing from wooden blocks, 
instead of movable types, as in the Block-books, 
now also used for priming calico, paper-hangings' 
etc.; so block-printed a .; block-ship, a ship 
moored to block the entrance to a harbour, an 
old man of war used as a store-ship, etc.; block- 
tin, see Tin; f block-wheat, buckwheat 

1802 C. James Mil. Diet. (.816)54/1 * Block-battery, in 
gunnery, a wooden Lottery for two or more small pieces 
mounted on wheels, and moveable from place to place. 

,J? n ‘ II is then trimmed (or scalped) into 
shape by men called * *b)ock-choppers whn adroitly wield 
heavy axes. 1859 Chadwick in Smiles ll 'orkmen s Earn. 

( / 86l > 21 'Block- cutters and printers in calico-printing. 
1852 Seiuel ( rgan 91 * block-flute . .is a flue-register some¬ 
times open, sometimes stopped, and.. imitates the tone of a 
flute. 1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 52 They buy ’block- 
ornaments . . as they call the small dark-coloured pieces of 
meat exposed on the .. butchers' blocks. 1598 R. Bernard 
lerenccK 16071 251 lo be called a *blockpate, a dulhead, 
an asse, a lumpish sot. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 75 note, 

I he i ortuguese Missionaries on their first visit to Japan, 


BLOCK. 

in 1549. found the art of "block priming in use there. 1883 
Standard 26 Jan. 3 2 Mere ‘block-primed paper*. 1801 
, Y !'! Ann. Reg. 113/1 There was not 011 board 

tlicir Block ships a single surgeon. i6n Cotgk., Dragee 
au.r chez’aux, ‘blocke-wheat or bolirnong. 

Slock bl^k),r. [a. J< .bloque-r {15th c. in i.ittre), 
of same meaning, f. bloc Block sb., the orig. sense 
being apparently to put ‘blocks’ in away; but 
in later senses, 8 -ti, directly from Block sb'] 

1. trans. To obstruct or close with obstacles a 
passage). Predicated either of the personal agent, 
or of the obstructions. Also Jig. 

R'*4 2 5 W v.NiofN c ron. vii. Prof. 2i Swa my wan-wyt 
A niatere gud Mild block or spyle.J 1645 Quarles .SW. 
Recant, v. 24 All his ways Are hlokt with troubles, 1862 
Stanley Jew. Ch. (18771 I. xi. 208 The mouth of the cave 
was blocked by huge stones. 1881 Chicago Tima 1? Mar. 
i lie Illinois Central Road is again blocked. 

b. with Up. 

1580 North P/utarcini 656 926 Tbeyshui and blocked np 
all the ways from the one sea to the other, with mighty 
great pieces of timber across. i 7 ig Di. Foe Crusoe (1840* 
I. iv. 63 1 blocked up the door .. with some boards. 

Hi. Martini,au />V. Creek iv. gr Were the avenues of t" 
temple blocked up? 

2 . Jo shut up or in by obstructing ingress and 
egress, to prevent access to or exit from. Predi 
cated of the agent or the obstruction, as in 1. 

1630 Prvnne God .Vo Impostor 9 Blocking vp their heart* 
bord. 1631 (jot.Gi: God's Wr/wiwii. §22. 160 
Blocking up people w iihin narrow compas-.es. 1733 Swift's 
Ac//.! i 7 66 11. 1S7 We are throwing down .1 parcel of walls, 
that blocked 11s up cyerv way. 1853 Kank Grinnell E.i fl. 
xxn. 118561 178 Our little harbor was completely blocked 
in by heavy masses fuf ice], 

3. spec. To blockade, invest. [So F. bloauer.] 

*59* I- Mon Core. 50 All J J oiciou is reduced .. except*' 

1 oictieis, by the Brince Conty, whohatli also bio. ked lliat 
1796 Nelson in Nicolas />/.</.( 1S451 II. 228. 1 ou lu not 10 
have less than four \ essels to block tltc Bort. 1871 Brown 
ing Bata usf. 103 Back must you, though ten pirates blocked 
the bay I 

b. usually with up. 

1639 Massixgkk Vnnat. Combat 1. i, Our navy should be 
blocked up. 1709 S 1‘Ki.LE latter No. 40 • 10 The Block- 
ade or Olivenra was continued .. it is at present s 0 closely 
blocked up that, etc. 1790 Beatson .Vav. \ MU. Mem. ]\ 
334 I lie British fleet, .bombarded and blocked 1*1 up by sea 
1839 Thiri.wall Greece II. 303 The danger of being da 
feated and blocked up in Salamis. 

4. To obstruct the way or course of. 

*865 Bl'siiki:u. ['bar. Suer. 111. iii. 258 One (attribute in 
God] totally blocking another, and refusing to allow a step 
of movement till it has gotten its complete satisfaction. 1875 
i’ M t rotj net flayer 16 A ball is blocked when another 
ball lies m the way. 1884 Boston iMass. 1 Ji nt. 20 Dec. 2 h 
Their little game was blocked. 

5. Cricket. To stop (a ball' with the bat, so as 
merely to protect the wicket, without attempting 
to hit so as to score runs; also absol. 

1773 Genii. Mag. Nov. 56S The modern way of blocking 
every ball at play. 1827 K. Neale Living* Dead 165 I've 
heard of him. Blocked well—best long slop in England. 
1837 Dickens Picpw. (1847-55 1 He blocked the doubtful 
halls, missed the bad ones, took the good ones. 1879 W. G. 
Grace in Cricketer’s Ann. 32 When you hit,hit hard ; when 
you block, do not be deterred from using vigour even in 
this movement. 

6 . Parliament. To prevent or postpone the pas. 
sage of a bill ; spec, lo give notice of opposition 
to a bill in the House of Commons, which pre¬ 
vents it from being taken after half past twelve 

midnight,. (See Block sb. 19 h.) 

1884 Mr. Speaker in Times 4 Apr. 6The term ‘blocking ’ 
Ka colloquial expression recognized in this House. 1884 
)K. St Ai uans in Couf rnp. AVr. Aug. t 7 i The House of 
Lords, by blocking the Bill, has denied to two million per¬ 
sons the right of having votes. 

7. intr. To bargain. Sc. 

c \eno I.cg. Bp. St. Andrews in Scot. Poems 16th C II 
334 Lftir that he had long tyme blockit, With grit diffi- 
cultje he tuik riiame. 1637 Rutherford Lett. cvi. (1862 1 
269 God forbid that there Were buying and selling ami 
blocking for as good again, betwixt Christ and us. 

8 . trans. To shape on a block : see Block sb 4 

1622 Rowlands Gd. Xwcs $ Bad 33 His hat new block'd. 

1*037 Hkywood Roy. Ring in. iii, The haberdasher will 
sooner call us blockheads than block us.] 

b. To hammer smooth or into a particular 
shape on a block. 

*83* J. Holland Manuf. Afeta/s 1. 338 The saw is once 
more submitted to the hammer., but it is now termed 
blocking. 1884 /.aw Times Rep. LI. 274/2 The hammer¬ 
ing carried on in the process of tin blocking. Mod. Block¬ 
ing-down, m silver manufacture, is the first process when 
the article has to be* made from a flat piece of metal. 

C. i o emboss the covers of books by pressure 
with a device from a block. 

1869 G. Dodd Diet. Manuf. 38 In blocking, the tools are 
fixed into a frame to form a device for the whole cover of a 
book; it receives the name of gold blocking or blind Mock- 
mg according as gold is or is not used. 

9. To sketch out, mark out roughly (work to 
be finished afterwards); to lay out, plan. Now 
usually with out ; also in. 

*585 James I. Ess. Poesiei Arb.) 55, 1 tuke enrnist and 
willing pams to blok it (thisshort treatise]. 1652 Uroumart 
Jewel Wks. (1834) 264 Which designe, though intended, 
«sayed, and blocked by many others. 1837 Lockhart 
oc<7//(i839 III. 15 1 he latter Cantos having .. been merely 
blocke«l nut when the first went to press. 1881 Academy 
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8 June 33/a The head.. seems scarcely to belong to the 
rather rudely blocked limbs; but it is a nice little picture. 
1884 Lady Majenois Out of Element I. viii. xxx lectures 
blocked in roughly. 

10. To cul oul or make into blocks. 

1863 Smiles Jndust. Biog. 305 Making wooden wedges 
used in pitwork, and blocking out segments of solid oak 
required for walling the sides of the mine. Mod. Coal is 
always blocked from the bottom of the seam. 

11. To support or fit with blocks of wood. 

1881 Mechanic § 765 When the top of any table of this 
kind is a fixture, it is generally blocked, that is to say rect¬ 
angular blocks of wood .. are glued at short intervals into 
the angle formed by the meeting, etc. 

Blockade (b1pk^d\ [f. Block v., on the 
pattern of words in -ade from Fr. The Fr. equi¬ 
valent bloats dates to 16 th c. Blockade sb. must 
have been used before 16 S 4 , when the vb. appears.] 

1. The shutting up of a place, blocking of a 
harhour, line of coast, frontier, etc.,by hostile forces 
or ships, so as to slop ingress and egress, and pre¬ 
vent the entrance of provisions and ammunition, in 
order to compel a surrender from hunger or want, 
without a regular attack. Paper blockade : one 
that is declared by a belligerent party to exist, 
hut is not effective. 

1693 Mem. Ct. Teckely ill. 55 This Blockade was turn'd 
into a formal Siege in the beginning of March. 1775 R. 
Montgomery in Sparks Core, .-inter. Rev. (1853) I. 485 Were 
a blockade alone to lie the measure adopted. 1836 M \c- 
gillivkav tr. Humboldt's Trav. iii. 42 On account of the 
blockade by the Knglish. 1863 Ln. Russf.M. Let. Mr. Mason 
1 Bernard 293' The Declaration of Paris was in truth directed 
against what were once termed ‘paper blockades', that is, 
blockades not sustained by any actual force, or sustained 
by a notoriously inadequate naval force. 1880 W. E. H am 
Intermit. I.axe 1884* 339 What L called pacific blockade 
has been used as a means of constraint short of war. 1885 
Times 20 Feb. 5/1 The coast is really only patrolled at 
intervals. The use of the word 1 blockade' is, therefore, an 
abuse of the term. 

b. To raise a blockade : to withdraw the in¬ 
vesting forces, or to compel them to withdraw. 
To break a blockade: to enter n blockaded port b\ 
force. To run a blockade : to enter or leave a 
blockaded port by eluding the blockading force. , 
esp. for the purpose of conveying supplies, or ! 
carrying on trade. 

1810 Wellington* in Gurw. Pis/. VI. 349 To induce him 
10 raise the blockade of 1 .a Puebla. 1869 Overland Monthly 
47 titles I low we ran the blockade. 

2. trausj'. A blockading force ; a parly of block¬ 
ade-men. 

1882 Fleet Glimpses Ancestors Scr. 1. 84 The chief boat¬ 
man of the Blockade was killed. 

3. Irattsf. and Jig. 

1743 Pope Dunchul tv. 191 Broad hats and hoods, and 
caps, a sable shoal; Thick and more thick the black blockade 
extends. 1833 Macaw, w Walpole's Lett., Ess. 0854 1.269 
The blockades laid by the Duke of A. to the hearts of the 
Marquise de B. and the Comtesse de C. *835 1 . Hook /*. 
Gurney I. in. <L.t This was a blockade which even the in¬ 
genuity of the wit could not evade. 1881 Chicago Tima 
12 Mar., The snow blockade totd more severely in the pro¬ 
duce trade. 1881 Hid. 16 Apr. (A railway accident] causing 
a blockade of the road for several hours. 

4. Attrib. and Contb., as blockade force ; block¬ 
ade-man, a member of the force employed to 
prevent smuggling; a coastguardsmau; block¬ 
ade-run, -running, the action of running a 
blockade; blockade-runner, a vessel which runs 
or attempts to run into a blockaded port ; the 
owner, master, or one of the crew of such a vessel. 
(These words obtained special notoriety during the 
American War of Secession, when many British 
ships were engaged in running the blockade of 
Richmond and other southern ports. 

1882 Fleet Glimpses Ancestors Ser. 1. 83 A "Blockade 
force of 40 men. Ibid. 82 Constant conflicts between the 
‘blockade-men and the smugglers. 1836 Dickens Sk. Bos 
<1850)214 Blockade-man after‘blockade-man had passed the 
spot, wending his way towards his solitary post. 1863 St. 
James’s Mag. VIII. 346 My first and last ^blockade run. 

1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXYIL381 The English "blockade- 
runners passed through the American blockading squadron. 

1879 Lasse IPs Techn. Educ. IV. 37 id Steel was.. used ex¬ 
tensively in ‘blockade-runners' built during the American 
civil war. 

Blocka'de, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. Irons. To subject to a blockade as an incident 
of war ; to beset by a hostile force, so as to prevent 
ingress or egress. 

c 1680 in Somers Tracts I. 471 Those who were set to 
blockade the Castle. 1684 Scanderbrg Redro. v. 95 To 
quarter round about Caminiec, and strictly Blockade that 
place. 1781T. Jefferson Corn Wks. 1859 1.299 'The enemy 
are .. blockaded by land. 1836 Macgillivray tr. Hum. 
boldt's Trav. xx. 294 The port was .. strictly blockaded. 

1880 M c Cartiiy Own Time III. xliii. 289 A state cannot 
blockade its own ports. 

2 . Irattsf. and fig. To block up, obstruct. 

173a Pope Ep. Bathurst 57 Huge bales of British cloth 
blockade the door. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxvii, All precau¬ 
tions to blockade his view were., abandoned. 1846 Pres¬ 
cott Ferd. Is. II, xix. 185 Every avenue to the hall was 
blockaded. 

Blocka'ded, ///- a. [f. prec. + -ep.] Invested 
with a blockade; completely beset, blocked up. 


1846 Arnold Hist. Rome II. xxviii. 114 note, A besieged 
or blockaded army. 1850 Alison Hist. Europe V. xxxiii. 
§9. 487 A blockaded jiort is to be understood only when 
such a force is stationed at its entrance as makes it 
dangerous to enter. 

Blocka'der. [f- as prec.+ -ER 1 .] One who 
blockades; a blockading vessel. 

1849 Grote Greece it. 1. VI. 317 To repel with spears and 
darts all approach of the blockaders. 1863 Glasgow Her, 

8 Sept., All the blockaders are hung up for want of coat. 

Blocka*ding,///.tf. [f as prec. + -inc-.] That 
blockades ; besetting. 

1708 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 85/2 'The general of a blockading 
army. 1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. lxiv. 284 The block¬ 
ading squadron. 

Blockage (blp'ked?,). [f. Block sb . + - age : cf. 
F. blocage .] A blocked (up) state ; obstruction. 

1874 Gladstone in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 669 The mutila¬ 
tions and blockages of the fabrics. 1883 Fall Mall G. 
There was a blockage in the traffic. 

Blo ck-book. [f. Block sb.] +a A book of 
wooden tablets. Obs. b. A book printed from 
engraved wooden blocks. 

17*7-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Rook, Block Books .. those 
written on wooden planks or tablets, smoothed for that pur¬ 
pose with an aseia, and a plane. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 
109 These Block books excited the idea of the invention of 
moveable characters. 1859 bltieycl. Brit. ted. 81 XVIII. 
522 The design and execution are very superior to those of 
the St. Christopher and the block.books. 

Blocked .bl^kD,///. a. [f. Block v. + -ed.] 
Shut up by obstructions, blockaded, obstructed, 
stopped in a course ; shaped on or with a block, 
roughly shaped : furnished with blocks. 

1856 Kane A ret. Tap. I. xxx. 408 A square, blockcd-out 
aspect, [see Block ?\1 

Blocker (blp*kai\ [f. Block v. + -eh 1 .] One 
who blocks, spec, in .Shoemaking and Bookbinding. 

1609 Skene Reg. MaJ. Table Co, Fishers, Forestalled, 
Regraters, Sutours, Kemesters, Bfoccers. 1866 Land. Rev. 
27 Oct. 439/2 There are various epithets for shoemakers.. 
there are welters., clickers, blockers, runners, &c. 1884 

Fall Mall G. 4 Jan. 10/1 A blocker, in the employ of Messrs. 

-, l»ookbinders. 1884 Manch. Exam. 8 Aug. 5/7 The 

inveterate blocker. 

2. A tool for blocking. 

1407 Test. Ebon 1. 347 Lego Petro apprenticio men j. 
chipax .. j. blokkcr, j. twybyll, 

3. colloq. A small piece of meat placed for sale 
on the butcher's block, as opposed to the ‘ joints’ 
hung on hooks. 

1848 Fraser s Mag XXXVI1. 396 Forced to substitute a 
* blocker' of meat, with its cheap accompaniment of bread 
and vegetables, .for poultry and rump-steaks. 

Blockhead (blp'khrd). [f. Block sb. + Head.] 
+ 1. A wooden head, a wooden block for hats or 
wigs ; heme, a head with no more intelligence in 
il than one of these, a blockish head. Obs. ^This 
would now lie written block head or block-head.] 
1549 (implied in BlockiieadkdJ. 1589 Hay any IVork B. 
The ofspringes of your ownc blockheads. 1607 Siiaks. 

n. tii. 31 V our wit. ,'t is strongly wad^'d vp in a blocke* 
head, a 1680 Bcti.er Rent. <17591 1. 217 'To maintain their 
own Hypotheses. Broke one another’s Blockheads, and the 
Peace. 1698 Vanrrioii Prov. Wife v. v, How long would 
my blockhead have been a-producing this! 

2. Hence, One whose head is blockish or 
‘ wooden* ; an utterly stupid fellow. 

*549 Govkrd \le F.rasm. Par. 1 Cor. xi. 14.\ block heade that 
bathe loste the judgemente of nature. 1503 NASHKC/rm/r 
T. 69 b. Bee he the veriest block-head vnder heauen. 1668 
Cclif.pper & Cole Bart hoi. A mil. 1. xxiv. 59 Block-heads 
and dull-pated Asses. 171* Bidgi.i.L Spect. No. 307 p 12 
Being dismissed as an hopeless Block .bead. 1875 Jowktt 
Flato ted. 2i 1. 222 He might think me a blockhead, and 
refuse to take me. 

+ B . ndj. Blockheaded, stupid. Obs. 

1606 in Bullen O. FI. 118841 III. 32 The block-head heart 
of a woman. 1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. iv.239 Oh ! the 
Block-head World we live in ! 1719 D’Urfev Fills (1872' 
IV. 2 All such Blockhead fook. 

1 lence Blo*ckheadess. noncc-unl. [see -kss.] 
A female blockhead. 

1827 Lady Morgan O'Briens <v O'FI. IV. 361 All the 
blockheads and hlockheadesses think themselves printable. 

Blockheaded (blpkhe-ded), a. [f. Block¬ 
head (sense iJ-f-ed^.] Having a ‘block-head’ ; 
obtuse of intellect, dull, stupid. Of persons 
(rarely their productions). 11 ence Blo:ckhea‘ded- 
ness. 

1549 Oldr F.rasm. Par. Ephes. Frol. C iij, Blockehcaded 
asses, .doublefaced frendes. 1594 Carf.w Huarte's Exam. 
I Fits xiii. (1596' 233 He is block-headed and dull. 1657 
Flatman Cordial 1/2 See, how the block headed Multitude 
wonders ! 1703 Eng. Theophrast. 377 Old men are only 

great block-headed boys with beards, i860 Miss Yoxce 
Stokesley Seer. viii. (t88o> 252 My father said I was too 
block-headed to l>eat navigation into. 

1716 M. Davies in Ath. Brit . II, 1 58 The loudest piece 
of blockheadedness, and the last shift of Dunces. 

Blockheadish ^blp-khe-dij), a. [see -i.su.] 
Of the nature of a blockhead ; stupid, obtuse. 
Hence Blorckhea’dishness. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 741 A dull, proud, prosy, block- 
headtsh person. 1863 Carlyle in l'roude Life 1 1 . xxvi. 280, 
I feel myself to have become foul and blockheadish. 1656 
Earl Monm. Advt. fr. Parttass . 405 By their supine 
blockheadish ness. 

Blockhead!sm (btykhtdizm). [see -ism.] 


The characteristic action, conduct, or condition of 
a blockhead; stupidity. 

1753 Smart Notes to Hilliad <R.) Though now reduced to 
that state of blockheadism. 1823 Blaekxo. Mag. XIV. 60S 
One of the most delightful pieces of self-satisfied block¬ 
headism. 1843 Carlvle Past Sf Pr. 46 They set no 
quackeries ana blockheadisms anywdiere to rule over us. 

t Blo'ckheadly, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ly 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to, or like a blockhead ; stupid. 

1612 Chapman Widdcnocs T. Dram. Wks. 1873 HI* *8 
Vour blockheadly tradesman. 1693 Shadwell Volunteers 
iv. Plays 1720 IV. 467 This is made up by some block¬ 
headly Fellow! 1694 Echard Plautus 4 What a block¬ 
headly question .. for a Deity to ask? 

Blockhouse (blfkhcius). [Common since 
<*1500: of uncertain history. The Her. equivalent 
blochhaus (‘ eincu steinen Blochhaus') is quoted 
by Grimm 1557 and 1602 ; the Du. blokhttis is in 
Kilian 1599 ; Fr. generally considered to 

be the same word, and orig. in same sense, is 
quoted by Littre in the 16 th c. (cf. Blocccz).^ So 
far as evidence goes, the Eng. is thus the earliest; 
but we should expect il to be of Du. or Ger. 
origin. In any case the sense was not originally 
(as in modem notion* a house composed of 
blocks of wood, but one which blocks or obstructs 
a passage. The history and age of the Ger. block- 
ha us and F. bloats require more investigation.] 
a. orig. A detached fort blocking or covering 
the access to a landing, a narrow channel, a 
mountain pass, a bridge, or other strategical point, 
b. In later use; An edifice of one or (formerly) 
more storeys, constructed chiefly of limber, loop- 
holed and embrasured for firing. 

1512 Act 4 lien. Fill , i. § 1 Nother pile blokhouse ne 
Bulwork is made to grevc or annoye theym at theyr land- 
yng. 1538 Leland /tin. HI. 21 There is a Blok House 
and a fair Pere in the Est side of the Peninsula. 1550 
Lever Serm. 94 Block houses and bulwarkes, made and 
kepte..for the sauc garde of thys realm. 1577 Holinshf.d 
Chron. 111. 946/2 All the havens to be fensed w ith bulworks, 
and blockehouses. 1597 Gerard Herbal xli. § 4- 257 It.. 
groweth by the blockhouse of Tilberie. 1615 G. Sandys 
J'rax>. 210 At the end of the peir stands a paltry blockhouse 
furnished with suitable artillery. 1712 Loud. Gaz. No. 
50x4/1 The Highway between Highgate Gatehouse ..and 
Barnet Blockhouse. 1813 Wellington Disp. X. 502 A 
strong stone block house which served as a head to the 
bridge. 1816 C. James Mil. Diet. 54/1 Block-house, .a kind 
of wooden fort or fortification, sometimes mounted on rollers, 
or on a flat-bottomed vessel, serving either on the lakes or 
rixers, or in counterscarps or counter-approaches. 1859 
Terser Dow. Archit. III. it. vii. 322 Calshot Castle is one 
of the block-houses erected by Henry VIII. to defend the 
coast. 1878 Black Green Past. xliv. 356 A curious little inn 
which bad originally been a blockhouse against the Indians. 
C. slang. A prison. 

[cf. 162a Capt. Smith Virginia m. xi. 85 To stop the dis¬ 
orders ol our disorderly Theeues .. built a Blockhouse.) 
1796 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue , Block Houses , prisons, 
houses of correction, &c. 

d. A house of squared logs of limber. 

1857 Penny Mag. VI. 437 Block-houses, which are built 
of blocks, or squared logs of timber. 1878 Lady Herbert 
tr. // Ulmers Ramble 1. ii. 18 The Backwoodsman who be¬ 
gins by building a blockhouse. 

2 . Irattsf. and fig. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Rudacke i. 7 Bloudshead a blockehouse 
to beat away ill. 16x5 Curry-c.for Cox-c. v. 230 The Scrip¬ 
ture is a sufficient shelter against Atheisme, w-ere the Block¬ 
houses of your Miracles battered to the ground. 1856 Kasf. 
A ret. Exp. I. xxix. 285 Flour, beans, and dried apples make 
a quadrangular blockhouse on the floe. 

Blocking, vbl. sb. [f. Block v. or sb. + -ing L] 
1. The action of lhe vb. Block. 

1637 [see Block t». 7]. 1659 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 69 

The besieging of Manheim, and the blocking of Franken- 
dale. 1706 Loud. Gaz. No. 4242/1 Orders., for the close 
blocking up of that Place. 1850 * Bat * Cricket Manual 31 
U was totally useless for blocking. 1864 Times 13 Oct., 
Detained by the blocking up of the line. 1870 Daily Nnvs 
6 Sept. 5 The blocking of Baraine at Metx. 

attrib. 1884 Fall MallG. 7 Apr. 3/1 Mr. Warton .. has 
returned to his blocking habits. 

2 The product of ihis action ; the thing blocked. 
1585 James I. Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 2X, I haue put in, the 
French on the one side or the letf, and my blocking on the 
other. 1853 Kane Grinned Exp. xvii. (18561130 The square 
blocking or the rugged precipices. 

3. Carpentry, etc. (see quots. and cf. Block v. 11 .) 

1823 P. NtCHOLSON Pract. Build. 192 With blockings glued 
in the internal angles. 1876 Gwilt Encycl. A rchit. , Gloss., 
Blockings, small pieces of wood fitted in and glued to the 
interior angle of two boards or other pieces, for the purpose 
of giving additional strength to the joint. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. 937/2 The blocking is knocked away. 

4. Blocking-course or blocking: * the plain 
course of stone which surmounts the cornice at 
the lop of a Greek or Roman building: also a 
course of stone or brick forming a projecting line 
witlioul mouldings at the base of a building.’ 
Gloss. Goth. Archil. 1845 . 

1760 Raper in Phil. Trans. LL 815 The height of the 
blocking was probably intended for 2 Roman feel. 1859 
Encycl. Brit. III. 508 Blot king course, a deep but shghtly 
projecting course tn an elevation, to act as cornice to an 
arcade, or to separate a basement from a superior story- 
Blockish (bV'kif). a. [f. BI.0CK sb. + -1SII.] 

1. Of the nature of a block. 
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1565 Calfhill Attsw. Treat. Crosse (1846) 20 The blockish 
Images, the dead Crosses. 1869 Lowell Cathedral Poet. 
Wks. (1870) 446 Fear, That makes a fetish and misnames it 
God (Blockish or metaphysic, matters not). 

2. Like a senseless block in the want of appre¬ 
hension ; excessively dull, stupid, obtuse. 

a. of persons. 

1548 Uoall, etc. Erasm , Par . Luke iii. 7 The grossc and 
blockishe ignoraunte multitude. 1587 Goloixg Do Mornay 
ix. 136 With the allowance euen of the blockishest. 1680 
Hickerincill Meros 38 To Gull the Blockish English. 1756 
Wesley Wks . (1872) X. 489 We see .. dull, heavy, blockish 
Ministers. 1868 Nettleship Browning i. 23 While the 
other scents morose and blockish, this man is kindly. 

b. of personal qualities, productions, etc. 

a 1555 RmLEV Wks. 225, I will make it evident how 
blockish and gross your answer is. 1670 Milton I fist. 
Eng. tv'. Wks. (1851) 172 Left only to obscure and blockish 
Chronicles. 1741 Oldys Eng. Stage v. 63 Blockish Stu¬ 
pidity, as in Rusticks. 183s Browning Paracels. 101 Whose 
innate blockish dullness. 

3. Blocklike in form ; roughly blocked out, rude, 
clumsy. 

1880 Swinburne Stud. Shaks. ii. (cd. 2) 100 Such a blockish 
model as this. 1880 Grant White Every-Day Eng. 205 
Our speech would be clumsy, the forms of our thought 
blockish. 

Blo'ckishly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY^.] In a 
hlockish manner; stupidly, dully. 

*553 Grimai.oe Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 57 That, .nothing 
blockishly or carterly wee do. 1590 C. S. Right Relig. 9 
So blockishly blind. 1650 A. B. Mutat. Polcmo 14 Block- 
ishly impudent. 1734 A. Weiavood Glimpse Glory 167 What 
Sweetness before I experienced blockishly and in Part. 

Blockishness. [f. as prec. +-ness.] The 
quality of being blockish ; gross stupidity or dull¬ 
ness. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin s Inst . 1. v. 9 Such is our grossc 
blockisshenessc. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 109 O 
desperate dulnesse, and blind blockishnesse of mind. 1651 
Fuller Abel Red iv., Melancthon 235 Wonder at the insul- 
sitie and blockishnesse of the man, 1702 C. M atiier Afagu. 
Chr. iv. ii. 42 Extreme blindness and blockisbness. 
t Blockman. Obs. A watcher, a coast-guard. 
1570 Levins Manip. 20 Blockman, spiculator. 

Block tin: see Tin. 

+ Bloxkwood. Obs. name of Logwood. 

1581 Act 23 Eliz. ix. § 1 Stuff called Logwood, alias 
Blockwood. 1619 Dalton Count rey Just, xviii. 1 16301 48 
Concerning the using of Logwood alias blockwood in dying. 
1667 Land. Gaz. No. 133/4 Two small Vessels, one .. of 40. 
Tuns, with Block-wood and Iron. 

i Blok. Obs. [Cf. OHG. bitch, MUG. block an 
enclosure (Malz.).] An enclosed space. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 272 Til he blunt in a blok as bred 
as a hallo. 

Bloke (bl<?«k), sb. slang. Also bloak. [Origin 
unknown: Ogilvie compares ‘Gypsy and Hind. 
loke a man.’] Man, fellow. 

1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour Ill. 397 Hoppe' If wc met 
an old bloke we propped him. 1862 Kingsley in Macvt. 
Mag. Dec. 96 Little better than blokes and boodles after 
all. 1865 Miss Braodon in Temple Bar XIII. 483 The 
society of the aged bloke is apt to pall upon the youthful 
intellect. 

t Blok(e, bloc, a. Obs. [The normal ME. 
repr. of OE. bide OTeul. *blaiko-z , f. the stem of 
blikan, blaik to shine. But the OK. bltec, Black 
had also a long-vowel form bide-, which would also 
give ME. bloke ; and in the few known instances it 
is difficult to say which is the sense. Cf. Blake.] 
Pale ; also (by confusion of forms) black, dark. 
c 1200 Tritt. Coll. Horn. 171 pc unbileffule men bicumeS 
in pe fure swo bloke and swo eiselichc and swo ateliche, 
pat hi hundredfealde [ben] grisluker pan ani niht peoster. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 332 Te soule pet was bloc, & nefde bute dead 
hcou, baucS ikeiht ewie heou, & is iruded fcirc. <*1430 Pol. 
Rel. tf L. Poems 206 Nowe ligi^t he ded bope blok ik bio. 

+ Bloke, v. Obs. In 3 blokien. [Obs. southern 
form of Blake v., OE. bldcian , f. bide pale : see 
prec.] intr. To turn pale. 

c 1250 Lav. 19793 His neb bi-gan to blokie [1205 his neb 
bigon to blakicn], c 1275 Signs Death in O. E. Misc. 101 
iHJwcnne pin heou blokep And pi strengpe wokep. 

Blo*kne(n, v. Obs. [ME. southern form 
of blaknm, Blaken : cf. Blaike.y.] — prec. 

c 1315 Shoreham 4 Thi body arise schel, Of deithe nam- 
more to blokne. 

+ B10 ‘man. Obs. Also 3 bleo-, bloa-, blamon, 
4-6 blooman. [f. B 1.0 a. + Man : corresp. to and 
perh. ad. ON. bid mad r in same sense. The north¬ 
ern form was blamon, a later literary Eng. form 
Blueman. Hence mod.Welsh blaiomon, blavmon 
negro.] A black man, negro ; a blackamoor. 

c 1205 Lay. 25380 Of Ethiope he brohte pa bleomen. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 236 Blac as a bloanton. a 1225 V/. Marher. (18621 
10 Muchele del blaccre then euereni blamon. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 2118 iG6tt.) Indie..lijs mast intoJ>e south par peblomen 
1 v.r. blamen] mast er couth. 1398 Freyisa Barth. De P . 
R. til. xxiv. (1495) 73 Ethyopia, bloo men londe. I bid. vm. 
xxii, pc londe of bio men I1535 hloo men ; 1582 bliew men]. 
a 1400 Octouian 1406 The stede was broght out of stable : 
The bloman hym ladde with a cable. 

Blomange, obs. form of Blancmange. 
Blomary, -ie, obs. forms of Bloomery. 
Blom(e, obs. form of Bloom. 
f Blo*mmer. Obs. rare _1 . ? Uproar, confusion. 
a 1529 Skelton Elytiour Rum. 407 Among all the blo in- 
mer, Another brought a skommer. 
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Blond, blonde (blpnd), a. and sb. Forms: 
5 blounde, 7 - blonde, 3- blond, [a. F. blond, 
blonde yellow-haired, ‘ a colour midway between 
golden and light chestnut* (Littre', = Sp. blondo, It. 
biondo med. L. b Ion Jits, blundus yellow (explained 
in a passage quoted by Du Cange * Jlavtts qui 
vulgo dicitur blondus*). Origin uncertain: see 
Diez and Little. In English used by Caxton 
(in form blounde') ; reintroduced from mod.Fr. 
in 17 th c. t and still so far treated as French, as 
to be usually written with final e when applied 
to a woman, esp. substantively, a blonde ; other¬ 
wise commonly written blond like the Fr. mascu¬ 
line. 

Cf. OE. blanden/eax, blonden/eax having mixed or 
grizzly hair, grey-haired, old ; also beblouden, given in Bos- 
worth as * dyedboth from blottdan to mix, Bland t 1 . Hence 
Du Cange, s.v. Blundus, conjectures the original sense to 
be ‘ dyed’, the ancient Germans being accustomed to dye the 
hair yellow.] 

A. adj. Properly (of the hair): Of a light 
golden brown, light auburn ; but commonly used 
in sense of light-coloured. * fair*, as opposed to 
‘dark’, or ‘brunette’, and extended to the com¬ 
plexion of those who have hair of this colour. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xvii. 103 The rayes of the sonne 
make the heer of a man a bourne or blounde. 1484 — A *yall 
Bk. () v, They arruye theyr heer lyke uynimen and for«:e it 
to be yelowc, and yf they be him ke, they by craftc make 
them filoundc and abourne. 1683 Evelyn Mem. »18571 11. 
192 Prince George of Denmark .. had the Danish counten- 
mice, blonde. 1798 Life Path. II. led. 2 I. iv. 426 A fim* 
blond head of hair. 1834 Campkeli. Life Mrs. Siddons 11 . 
ii. 55 A delicate mid blonde beauty, i860 Geo. Eliot Mill 
on El. v. iv. 306 If the blond girl were forsaken. 

b. of Bowers, pod. 

c 1865 M. Arnold Thyrsis xiii. Red loosestrife and blond 
meadow-sweet. 

c. Blond e lace : sec B 2 . 

1771 Smolleti Humph. Cl. 1815' 84, I missed three 
quarters of hlond lace, c 1840 Lady Blessington Sk. <y 
Eragw. in Casquef Lit. < 18771 1 .216 2 Woremy new Parisian 
robe of blonde lace. 

d. Comb., as blonde-corn pic.done J, -locked, adjs. : 
blond-metal, a variety of clay ironstone of the 
coal measures. 

1831 J. Holland. Maun/. Metals 1 .33 Jn the neighbourhood 
of Wednesbury is dug that peculiar species of iron ore called 
blond metal. 1837 Carlyle Fr. A\v'. 11.1. xi. 73 That little 
blonde-locked too hasty Dauphin, r 1880 Grant Ai.ii-n 
Auglo-Sax. Brit. 56 We know that the pure Anglo-Saxons 
were a. .blomlc-complexioned race. 

B. sb. 

1. A person with blond hair; one with light ot 
* fair’ hair and the corresponding complexion : esp. 
a woman, in which case spelt blonde. 

1822 Edin. Re?\ 199 Brenda, the laughing blue-eyed blonde. 
1833 Penny Cycl. s.v. Albinos , The blonds of the European 
race. 1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Break/.-t. 212 Negative 
or washed blondes, arrested by Nature on the way to be¬ 
come albinesses. 

2. (More fully blonde lace): A silk lace of two 
threads, twisted and formed in hexagonal meshes; 
orig. of the colour of raw silk, but now white or 
black: see quot. 1882 . Xow usually written 
blonde , as always in Fr. (sc. dcntelle). 

c 1755 Mrs. Delany in Harpers Mag. (1884 July 260/1 
A French cap .. of blond. 1760 Lond. Mag. XXIX. ; > 
Raving about gauze, Blon, Brussels, and ruffles. 1766 
Anstev Bath Guide iii. 87 Fringes, Blonds, and Msgnionets. 
1828 Moore Prop. Gyn.rocr. Wks. 1862' 549 Burdetts in 
blonde, and Brougham> in bustles. 1882 Beck Drapers 
Diet, s.v., Blonde laces were first made in 1745, and being 
produced from unbleached silk, were known as ‘Nankins* 
or ‘Blondes’. 

b. attrib. Of blonde. 

1816 Scott Antiq. vi, Triple blond ruffles. 1837 Carlyle 
Er. Rev. III. 1. viii. 78 Beautifullcst blonde-dresses and 
broadcloth coats. 

Blond, obs. variant of Bland v. 

Blonder, -dro, obs. ff. of Blunder. 

Blonder, -ding, var. of Blander, -ding. Obs. 
Blondine, a. rare- 1 , [a. F. blomlin , - c , It. 
biondino.'] Diminutive of Blond. 

1866 Carlyle Rernin ., E. Irving 265 The milky, smaller 
blondine figure..was Emerson jTennent]. 

Blondness. [f. Blond a. + -ness.] Blond 
quality ; lightness of complexion or hair. 

1872 Geo. Eliot Middletn. xvi. iD.) With this infantine 
blond ness. 

t Blo’ness. Obs. [f. Blo a. + -ness.] Blackish 
blue quality; lividness; also, a wound of that 
colour made by a blow: see also Blaeness. 

1382 Wyclif Ex. xxi. 25 Woundc for wounde. blones for 
blones. 

Blonk. Obs. Forms: 1 blanca, 3 blank, 
3-6 blonk. [OE. blanca, bjgnca , def. form of 
*b/anc = OIIG. blanch while (cf. OHG. blane ros 
white horse, and the neut. adj. planchaz,planchiz, 
used subst. in same sense), meaning properly ' white 
horse’, but used as a poetic synonym for ‘horse’ 
generally. Cf.ON. blakkr poet, for a horse (Vigf.).] 
Poetic word for ‘ horse ’; steed. 

<11000 Becnvutf 1716 Beomas on blancum. <*1205 Lav. 
5862 Lihte 3 of eowre blanken [1250 horsj. Ibid. 13512 


Fortigcr hmhic his sweines sadeli his blonkcn I1250 siedesj. 
c 1350 Will. Paieme 3326 pe nobul blonk him bar. 
c 1440 Ga~.v. 4- Gologr . ii. 19 (Jam.) Bery brounc westhe blonk. 
*535 Stfavart Cron. Scot. II. 478 Mony bald man of his 
blonk wes borne. 

Blonket, variant of Blcxket. 

Bloo, var. of Blo Obs,, blackish-blue. 

Blood blt>d\ sb. Forms: 1 b! 6 d. 2-5 blod ( 0 ). 
4-6 blode, 4 blood. Also 4 blodde, f bloode, 
6-7 bloude, 6 -S bloud, 6 bludde, blud ; Sc. 4-6 
blud, 5-8 blude, 8-9 bluid, Sc. u.c. dial, bleid, 
bleed. [Com. Teut. : OE. ^/J</=OFris., OS. blbd 
(LG. blod, 1 )u. blocd , OHG. blot, bluot (inod.Gcr. 
bint \ ON. blod (Sw., Da. blod , Goth, blip 
OTeut. *blbdo K m, answering to an Aryan tyjic 
*bhlato'm, nut found with a suitable sense outside 
Teutonic, there being no general Aryan name for 
‘blood’; doubtfully referred to verbal root blo- 
* blow, bloom \ which suits the form, but is less 
certain as to the sense. Like some other words in 
OE. long <>, blood has undergone more than the 
normal phonetic change; this would have left it 
(bl/7d" y , riming with food, wooed ; early in 16 th c. 
tlie vowel was shortened (bl«d, blud), as in good, 
wood, and this subsequently changed to v hlwd\ 
as in Jloodnml Sc. wud ~ wood, elc.J 
I. Literally. 

1. prop. Tlie red liquid circulating in the arteries 
and veins of man and the higher animals, by which 
the tissues are constantly nourished and renewed ; 
also by later extension) the coriesponding liquid, 
coloured or colourless, in animals of lower otgan- 
izaliun. 

<1000 Ags.Gosp. John yi. 55 .Min blod is drinc, a 1100 
O. E. Citron. .111. 1012 HU halite blod on fta fcoll. 

<1175 Lamb. Horn. 187 pi blod isched on pc rode, a 1300 
Cursor M. 9999 It cs rede aU ani blod. c 1360 Song J ter, y 
in E. E. P. 1 S62 120 Myn hertc V>lood ’ran Irom me 
ilotin. <1440 I'rontp. Pat v. 40 Blodc. 1483 Cath, Angl. 
35 Blude. 1538 W’RtoTiiF.sLrv Chr. //. (1S75- I.90 Yt wa»no 
bloude. 1563 Homilies 11. Rebellion \. <1850 558 N shedder 
of our bloods 1580 Baret . //*•. B 84 Bludde, sanguis. 
1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 48 shall repent each drop of 
bloud. i6ri Biiilk Lro. x\ii. 14 Ye >hall iv t eat the 
blood of no mancr of llc--.li : for tlie life of all llevh is the 
blood thereof. 1654 l*KAt*r ( \-n:m. Ps. iv. 3 The blond ol a 
Swtne might not be offered in Sacrifice**. 1711 Lend. Gas. 
No. 4793/1 On the 16th the Blood o( Si. Januarius w.ic ex¬ 
posed as usually. 1786 Burns Wks. III. 21 But feels his 
bean’s bluid rising hot. 1861 Hulmf tr. Moqnin-laudou 
11. 1. 38 The blood, or nutrient fluid, is a liquid of a more 
or less intense red..at other times it is almost colourless, 
as in most of the imerteLratcd animals. 

b. I'lesh and blood: the distinctive character¬ 
istics o( the animal body ; hence = * humanity’ as 
op]>osed to ‘deity ur disembodied spiirit’. See 
Fi.KnH. 

t C. 7'o the blood', through the outer skin, ‘to 
the quick till the blood flows; also jig. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor J/. 162^0, 1 rede men. .bcle him to pe blod. 
1662 Pepvs Diary ro Oct., 1 could not get on my boots, 
which vexed me to the blood. 

+ d. To let blood (in Surgery): to open a vein so 
as to let blood flow from the body ; to bleed ; 
also traits/, to shed the blood of, to put to death. 
With indirect passive, * he was let blood ’. arch. 

e 1000 Sax.Leeehd. III. 184 Mona se Sridda .. nis na god 
mona blod Uetan. 1483 Cath. Angl. 35 To latt Blude, 
Jleobotomare. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. dc W. 7531) 107 b, 
Spared not to suffer hym selfc to be let blode. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. it. i. 186 Is the soule sicke?.. Alacke, let it bloud. 
1594 — Rich. Ill, lit. i. 180 His ancient Knot of dangerous 
Aduersaries To morrow are let blood at Pomfret Castle. 
1614 Markham Cheap Hnsb. 1. i. aG68> 7 1 1 is good whilst 
a horse is in youth, .to let him hlood twice in the year. 1679 
Jesuites Ghostly Ways 7 She was the next morning early 
to be let blood) 1725 Hraolev Earn. Diet. s.v. Garden, 
Let them Rlood in the Neck-Vein. ^1819 Keats Ode to 
Fanny 1 Physician Nature ! let my spirit blood ! O ease my 
heart of verse and let me rest. 

e. Formerly used in oaths and forcible ejacula¬ 
tions, as God's bloodl Christ's bloodl 'S blood! 
and Bloodl (cf. *s wounds , Zounds.) 

a 1541 Wyatt Defence Wks. (1861 \ Pref. 39 God's hlood, the 
King set me in the Tower, fisoo Marlowe Faust (2nd 
vers. 1 1028 Blood, he speaks terribly ! 1599 Shaks. Hen. T, 
tv. viii. 10 \Sblud, an arrant Traytor as any es in the Vni- 
ucrsall World. 1607 Huvwoon Worn. Kilde Wks. 7874 II. 
u£ Sblood sir I loue you. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. 
xxi. 89 Blood an ’ounds, shouted the corporal. i8zi Bvros 
Juan vin. i, Oh hlood nnd thunder I and oh blood and 
wounds ! These are but vulgar oaths. 

2. fig. and transf. Applied, always with con¬ 
scious reference to prec., to liquids or juices in 
some way resembling or suggesting it, as a. to a 
blood-like juice ; b. pocl. to the water of a river 
personified; c. by partially scientific analog)’, to 
the sap of plants. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xlix. 11 He shal wasshe .. in blood of a 
grape his mantil. 1607 Shaks. Timon tv. iii. 432 Go, 
sucke the subtle blood o’ th' Grape. 1807 J. E. Smith 
Phys. Bot. 45 It Jthe sap] is really the blood of the plant, 
by which its whole body is nourished. 1842 C. Johnson 
Farmers Cycl. s.v. Aortal, The elaborated juice or blood 
of plants. 1854 B. Taylor Poems Orient (1866) 138 I from 
the flood Of his own brown blood Will drink to the glory 
of ancient Nil us» Ibid. 162 Golden blood of Lchanon. 
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3 . Blood shed ; hence, bloodshed, shedding of 
blood; taking of life, manslaughier, murder, death. 

riooo TElfric Gen. iv. 10 Dines broSor blod clypa$ up to 
me of cordan. 1382 Wvclif Isa. 1. 15 Joure hondis ben ful 
of blod, 1593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. Prcf. ii. §5 Either my 
blood or banishment shall sign it. a 1604 Hanmer Chrott. 
I re l. (1633) 122 Bent to blood and villnny. 1609 Bjblf. 
(Douay) Nahum iii. 1 Wo to thee o chic of blouds. a 1639 
W. Wmateley Prototypes ti. xxix. (1640) 144 Beware of 
Blouds. 1648 Rcsol. Officers 0/ Pari. Army , That it is 
our duty, .to call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to an 
account for that blood he has shed .. in these poor nations. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 99 r 7 An Affront that nothing 
but Blood can expiate, 1866 Ff.lton Anc. <y Mod. Ur. 1 . xi. 
205 Then blood doth blood Demand. 1878 Morlkv Crit. 
J//><•. (1886) 1 .107 The true inquisitor is a creature of policy, 
not a man of blood by taste. 

b. Often used in the Bible and theological 
language for blood shed in sacrifice; csp. the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ. 

c 1000 /Elfric Exoti. xxiv. 8 |>is ys Jwre treow 5 e blod he 
Drihlen eow beheq be eallon bison >pracon. 138a Wvclif 
A‘. r. xxiv. 8 This is the blood of the boond of pecs, that 
the l.ord couenauntide with ‘,ow [1611 the blood of the 
Couenant]. 1382— Ephes. ii 13 >e that weren sum tyme 
ferr, ben mand ny3 in the blood of Crist 1611 by the blood 
of Christ ). 1644 Direct. Publ. Worship 26 The new Tesla, 

ment in the blond of Christ. 1842 Chalmers Led. Romans 
Ixxix, The sin..now washed away by the blood of a satis¬ 
fying expiation. 

c. The guilt or responsibility of bloodshed. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, x.xvii. 23 Sy hys blod ofer us, and 
nfer ure beam. 1382 Wvclif Lev. xx. 11 Thur} deth dicn 
thei bothc; the blood of hem be vpon hem. 1611 Bible 
Matt, xxvii. 23 His blood be on vs, and on our children ? 

— Josh. ii. 19 11 is blood shalbe vpon his head, and we will 
bee guiltlcssc. 

II. Properties, attributes, and states of body or 
feeling connoted by blood. (Often derived from 
earlier superficial or erroneous notions of its cha¬ 
racter and action.) 

+ 4 , The vital fluid; hence, the vital principle, that 
upon which life depends; life. + b. For the 
blood of him : for the life of him, though his life 
were involved. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21462 His bind to sell. 1535 Covf.rdalf. 
Ps. l.wi. [Ixxii. 14 Dcare shal their bloude be in his sight. 
1592 Shaks. Rom. <y Jnl. in. i. 188 He slew Mercutio, Who 
now the price of his deare blood doth owe. 1679 Trial 
i l 'a he man 83 These mens Bloods are at stake. 1694 R 
Lest range Pablos 12 A Koysion Crow., could not for hi-* 
blood break the shell. 1734 tr. Rollins Anc. I list. (18271 
VI. xv. § 18. 299 This silver was no other than the blood of 
nations. 1740 Christmas Fntertainm. v. (1884' 51 He could 
not get oxer the Stile for the Blood of him. 

5 . 'l he supposed scat of emotion, passion ; as in 
* it stirs the blood 4 it makes the blood creep ’ ur 
' run cold 4 his blood is up’, * my blood boils*; 
whence, Passion, temper, mood, disposition ; cm- 
phalieally, high temper, mettle ; anger. Very 
frequent in Shakspere: now chiefly in certain 
phrases, as To breed bad or ill blood : to stir up 
strife, cause ill-feeling. In cold blood ; not in the 
heat of passion, deliberately. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5054 Quell )*• tan pe lober sei Na wight 
moght hail" blodcs lei. a 1330 Otiiel 70 Tydinges.. pat a- 
mocuede al here blod. 1526 Pilgr. Perf.\ W. de W. 1531 ■ 
37 b, Theyr blode and imaginacyon is sore troubled. 1596 
Nhaks. Merck. P. 1. ii. 20 The braine may deuise lawes for 
the blood, hut a hot temper leapes ore a colde decree. 1597 

2 Hen. IP, iv. iv. 38 When you perceiue his blood enclin'd 
to mirth. 1605 — Leans, ii. 64 Wcre't my fitness To let 
these hands obey iny blood. 1626 Massinger Rom. Actor 
iv. ii., Carry her to her chamber, till in cooler blood I shall 
determine of her. 1646 Buck Rich, III, it. 61 High in hloud 
and anger. 1704 Swift Raft. lilts. <1711) 232 Hot word', 
parsed, .and ill Blood was plentifully bred. 1787 T. Jeffkr- 
son Corr. 11830)273 It would not excite ill blood in me. 
1823 Lamb Elia, P t >or Relat ., Bad blood r was] bred. 1868 
Freeman Norm.Cong. (1876) 11 . viii. 271 The taking away 
of human life in cold blood. 1879 Froude Caesar vii. 65 
The blood of the people was up. 

6 . The supposed scat of animal or sensual ap¬ 
petite ; hence, the fleshly nature of man. 

1597 Shaks. Lovers Compl. 162 Nor gives it satisfaction 
to our blood, That we must curb it upon others proof. 1610 

— Temp. iv. i. 53 The strongest oathes, are straw To th* fire 
ith* blood. 

7 . Hunting phrase, In blood: in full vigour, full 
of life. Out of blood r not vigorous, lifeless. (As 
applied to hounds the expression refers perhaps to 
the lasting of blood.) 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 3 The Deare was. .sanguis in 
blood, ripe as a Pomwnter. 1596 — 1 Hen. IP, iv. ii. 48 
If we be English Deere, be then in blood. 1781 P. Beck- 
ford Hunting (1802) 308 When hounds are out of blood, 
there is a kind of evil genius attending all that thev do.. 
while a pack offox-hounds well in blood, like troops flushed 
with conquest, are not easily withstood. 

III. Race and kindred as connoted by blood. 

8 . Blood is popularly treated as the typical part 
of the body which children inherit from their 
parents and ancestors; hence that of parents and 
children, and of the members of a family or race, 
is spoken of as identical, and as being distinct 
from that of other families or races. 

Blue blood : that which flows in the veins of otd and aristo¬ 
cratic families, a transl. of the Spanish sang re aznl al- 
tributed to some of the oldest and proudest families of 
Castile, who claimed never to have been contaminated by 


Moorish, Jewish, or other foreign admixture; the expres¬ 
sion probably originated in the blueness of the veins of 
people of fair complexion as compared with those of dark 
skin. Fresh blood : the introduction in breeding of a new 
strain or stock not related by blood to the family ; fig. new 
members or elements, with new ideas and experiences, ad¬ 
mitted to a society or organization. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xi. 193 For allc are wc crystes 
creatures. .And brcthcren as of o blode. / 1440 Gesta Rom. 
1. xlii. 141 The othir too bethe bastardes, and not of his 
blode. 1543 Earl of Angus Let. in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 
III. 8 note. Considering the proximite of blude that was 
betwix us. 1608 Vorksh. Trag. 1. ii. 199 You area gentle¬ 
man by many bloods. 1611 Bible Acts xvii. 26 [Godj hath 
made of one blood all nationsof men. a 1631 Donne Poems 
(16581 1 And in this flea our two blouds mingled be. 1734 
Pope Ess. Man iv. 201 Your antiem but ignoble blood Has 
crept thro’ Scoundrels ever since the Flood. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. II. 203 So many different bloods is a man 
said to contain in his veins, as he hath lineal ancestors. 1776 
Gibbon Dccl. F. I. 34 The pure blood of the ancient 
citizens. 1834 M ar. Edceworth Helen xv. (D.)Onc lofficer] 
..from Spam, of high rank and birth, of the saugre aznl , 
the blue bbyd. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome 1 . ii. 23 A mixed 
race in which other blood was largely mixed with that of 
the Latins. 1879 Frouoe Carsar xi. 120 A young nobleman 
of the bluest blood. Mod. You want some fresh blood to give 
new life and activity to your society. 

9 . Hence, Blood-relationship, and csp. parentage, 
lineage, descent; also in a wider suise: Family, 
kin, race, stock, nationality. Flood royal or the 
blood : royal race or family. 

Whole blood \ race or relationship by both father and 
mother, as distinguished from that of half blood, relation¬ 
ship by one parent only. Hence concr. half blood', one 
whose blood is half that of one race and half that of an¬ 
other, c.g. the offspring of a European and an Indian. 

f i25oOV«.<y A.** 1451 He was higeten ofkindeblod. <-1400 
Destr. Troy 6226 His brother of bind, c 1430 Syr Ttyatu. 
430 Sche was cfgentylle blode. 1513 More Ed~e. P. (1641) 
5 The Queene or the Nobles of her Bloud. 1602 Warner 
Alb. Eng. xi. lx vii. <16121 284 This Ladie also of the blood, 
and heire vn to her Father, A mightie Prince. 1605 Verstf.- 
can Dec. Intell. Ded., Your Maie*tie is descended of the 
chiefest bloud Royall of our antient English-Saxon Kings. 
1650 R. Stas vlton Stnula'sLo:o-C. IPars in. 6 Anthony of 
Bourbon.. being the first Prince of the bloud. 1697 Potter 
Anth]. Greece t. viii. <1715) 40 The distinction ..between 
those of the whole, and those of the half Blood of Athens. 
1798 Bay A mer. Lain Rep. (1809! 1 . 109 Covenant to stand 
seised cannot be supported except by consideration of blood. 
1807 Crabre Par. Reg. ill. 528 They proved the hlood, but 
were refused the land. 1810 O'LEDKOokk Hindu Law 
Inherit. 1S0 The distinction regarding the whole and the 
half bK>o<l is contradicted, etc. 1820 Scott Monast. xiii, 
The old proverb..‘Gentle deed Makes gentle bleid' twith 
play on sense i>. Proverb. Blood is thicker than water. 

10. concr. Persons of any specified ‘blood* or 
family collectively; blood - relations, kindred, 
family, race. 

1382 Wvclif Set. Il'ks. III. 515 Alio lordis and ladies and 
here blod and atfinite. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Sonde iv. xxxi. 
1483' 80 11 is kynrede that is the royal blood of the rcame. 
1475 Bk. Noblesse 2 Arthur, king of the Breton bloode. 1595 
Shaks. John 111. i. 301 Danl. Father, to Amies ! Blanch. 
Vpon thy wedding day? Against the blood that thou hast 
married? a 1649 Dkimm. of Hawth. Hist. Scot. (1655) 2 
He being now matched with the Royall Blood of England 
in Marriage. 1681 Drvden Abs. Achit. 641 By that one 
Deed Enobles all his Blood. 1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. 
107 He [Brutus] had loved justice more than his own blood. 
1884 W. C. Smith K i Id rosttin 66 Your ancestors were., 
mated with the best blood of the land. 

f b. A family descended from a common an¬ 
cestor ; a elan or sept. Obs. 

1612 Davies Why Ireland (1787') 79 Five principal bloods, 
or septs, of rise Irish, were by special grace enfranchised. 

C. To tun in the (formerly a blood : i.e. in a 
family or race. 

1621 Sanderson Scrru. I. 178 Tempers of the mind and 
affections become hereditary, and<as we say) run in a blood. 
1641 Milton Ch. Govt. iv. Wks. <18511 112 unlessc wc shall 
choose our Prelats only out of the Nobility, and let them 
runne in a blood. ^1703 Burkett On X. T. Matt. xiv. 3 
Cruelty runs in a blood. 1774 Sheridan Rivals tv. ii, Tell 
her 'tis all our ways—it runs in the hlood of our family. 

11 . More particularly : Offspring, child, near re¬ 
lative, one dear as one’s own offspring. Formerly 
in sing., with pi. bloods. 

<•1374 Chaucer Troylus ti. 545 Now beth nought wroth, 
my blode, my nece. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. ll.ccxlii. 
[ccxxxviii.] 748 To sc suche difference within y realme, and 
bytwene his ncphucs and blode. 1682 Dryden Mae Ft. 166 
Thou art my blood where Jonson has no part. 1741 H. 
Walpole Corr. I. 90 I have so many cousins, and uncles, 
and aunts and hloods that grow in Norfolk. 

b. (Own) flesh and blood', near kindred, children, 
brothers and sisters. See Flesh. 

12 . Blood worth mention, good blood; good 
parentage 01 stock. (Cf. Bikth sbA 5 b.) a. Of 
human beings; Noble or gentle birth, good family. 

1393 Gower Conf III. 330 They be worthy men of blood. 
1326 Pilgr. Perf. AV.de w. 1531*92 Bostynge hym sclfe of 
his auncestres and kynrede, or of his rychesse or blode. 1642 
Fuller Holy Prof. St. v. xix. 436 Others were upstarts, 
men of no bloud. 1789 Mrs. Piozzt Jotirn. France ^ It. L 
97 Blood enjoys a thousand exclusive privileges. 1855 Mac¬ 
aulay Hist. Eng. III. 209 The highest pride of blood, i860 
Emerson Cond. Life y. (1861(104 The obstinate prejudice 
in favour of blood, which lies at the base of the feudal and 
monarchical fabrics of the old world. 

b. Of bred animals ; Good breed or pedigree. 
1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 188 That quality which 
may fie termed the nobility of animal nature; which is called 
blood, and game, in the inferior creatures. 1846 Kg.-War- 


burton Hunt. Songs, Gros-Pencrtr , In horses and hounds 
there is nothing like blood. 1859 Blacfcw. Mag. Sept. 269/1 
The limbs .. of a cleanness and beauty of outline enough 
alone to stamp blood on their possessor. 

C. allrib. Also ellipt. bloods blood-horse. 

1800 A. Carlyle Antobiog. iii. {i860) 146 A couple of 
grooms leading four fine blood-horses. 1818 Scott Rob Roy 
vii. A hit of a broken-down blood-tit condemned to drag an 
over loaded cart. 1824 W. I rvixg 7 *. Trav. 1 .22S A politely 
spoken highwayman on a blood mare. <-1865 R. Sul¬ 
livan Lady Betty's Pocketdk., A spark of quality, who 
drove four bloods. 

13 . To restore in or to blood : to readmit to for¬ 
feited privileges of birth and rank those who by 
attainder of themselves or their ancestors lie under 
sentence of 'corruption of blood ’ ; see Attainder. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. PI, in. i. 159 Our pleasure is, That 
Richard be restored to his Blood. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. 
I lib. iii. (18211 47 His Vncle Sir Edmond is not restored in 
blood. 1752 Johnson Rambl. No. 192 ry A kind of restora¬ 
tion to blood after the attainder of trade. 

IV. A person. 

114 . [from 1.] One in whom blood flows, a 
living being. Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. «y Ex. 1192 A Shusant plates of siluer god Gaf 
hesarradat faireblod. a 1300 Cursor M. 1055 pis abel was 
a hlisscd blod. c 1314 Guy J Pa rut. (1840* 154 Thou fel trey- 
tour, unkindc blod. 1382 Wvclif Dent, xxvii. 26 That he 
smyte the soule of the innocent blood. 

15 . 'A hot spark, a man of fire’ J.; a ‘buck’, 
a ‘ fast ’ or foppish man, rake, roisterer. [Gene¬ 
rally appearing to arise out of sense 5, but in 
many cases associated with sense 12 as if = aris¬ 
tocratic rowdy.] Obs. in Great Britain except as 
a reminiscence of last century. 

1562 Bcli.eyn Siclce Men, «yu. 73 a, A hisiie blood, or a 
pleasaunte brave young rui-ter. 1595 Shaks. John it. i. 278 
As many and as well-borne bloods as those. 1622 Bacon Hen. 
1 77,49 The Ncwes ; .piif diuersYuung Bloods into.such a furie. 
1749 H. Walpole £Vr/'.(iP37' 1 .140 Anecdotes of the doctor’s 
drinking, who, as the man told us, had been a blood. 1763 
Brit. Mag. IV. 261 The buck and blood [suppose wisdom 
to consist] in breaking windows and knocking down watch- 
men. 1774 Goldsm. Anchor's Bed-Ch. 4 The drabs and 
bloods of Drury-lane. 1824 W. Irunc T. Trav. I. 341 1 now 
.. became a blood upon town. 1848 Thackeray Pan. Fair 
x, A perfect and celebrated 'blood' or dandy about town. 
1882 Harpeds Mag. Mar. 400 The [privateers] were com¬ 
manded and manned by the bloodsofthe city [of New York]. 

b. ‘ } on tip blood' no longer implies a rake or 
‘fast’ man, but simply a youthful member of a party, 
who brings to it youthful freshness and vigour; cf.S. 

1862 Sat. Res*. 8 Feb. 159 To give the young bloods of the 
present day a notion of what the Northern Circuit was in 
the year 1825. 1885 Munch. Exam. 13 July 5/6 The younger 
bloods in the Irish party are looking forward with eager 
delight to the occurrence of a scene. 

V. Technical senses. 

116 . A disease in sheep and in swine. Obs. 

1523 Fitzherr. Hush. § 48 There is a sicknes among shepe 
. .called the bloude. 1741 Compl. Earn.-Piece in. 495 lhe 
Blood in Sheep .. we take to be a sort of Measles or Pox. 
Ibid. 501 The Blood in Swine, or the Gargut, as some call 
it. 1787 Winter Syst , Hush. 223 A disorder pn swine] 
generally called (in this part of the country) the blood. 

17 . A commercial name for Red Coral. 

1861 IIulme tr. McCain- Tan don it. in. ii. 88 Five varieties 
of Coral arc known in commerce .. i, the Froth of Blood : 
2nd the Flower of Blood ; 3rd, 4th, and 5th, Blood of the 
first, second, and third quality. 

VI. Comb, and Alt rib. 

18 . General combinations (These being formed al 
will, only a few samples are given): a. attributive, 
as (sense 1 ) blood-heat, - circulation , - clot, - corpuscle , 
-drop t - mark, -spot, -stream ; (senses 3, 4) blood- 
field, -rile, -sacrifice , - spirit, -trade, -value ; 
(senses 8, 9^ bloml-affinity, -bond\ -brother, -bro¬ 
therhood, -descendants, -feud , -friend, -kinship, 
-name. b. objeetbe. with pres, pple., n. of agent 
or action, as (sense 1) blood-circulating, -spiller , 
-spilling, -sprinkling, -sweating ; (senses 3-4) 
blood-loving , -offering, -monger, -seller, -wreaker ; 
(sense 5) as blood-curdling, -stirring, hence -stir¬ 
ring ness. c. instrumental and locative, as (sense 1) 
blood-bedabbled, -besprinkled, -bubbling, -discoloured, 
-drenched, -dyed, -filled, flecked, -frozen, -gushing, 
-plashed, -tinctured; (senses 3, 4) blood-bought, 
-cemented, -defiled, -fired, -polluted, d. pnrasyn- 
thetie and similative, as blood-coloured, -faced, 
-luted, etc. 

1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. x. 278 The seventh degree 
of 4 blood-affinity is the limit. 1621 Quarles Argalus A- P. 
(1678) 119 She prostrate lay Before their “blood-bcdabled 
feet. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. IT, v. i. 117 O * blood-bespot ted 
Neopoliean. 1601 Yarrington Tivo Lament. Traj. it. v. in 
Bullen O . Pl. IV, His dissevered , *blood-besprinkled lims. 
1645 Rutherford Tryal «$• Tr. Faith (18451 > 7 8 "Blood- 
bonds, nature-relations are mighty. 1779 Cowper Hymn, 

‘ There is a Fountain A ‘blood-bought free rew ard. 1879 
Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. IV. 668/1 In which [apartment] 
are located the *blood-circulating organs. 1818 Carlyle 
Sart. Res. m. vii, A 'blood-circulation, visible to the eye. 
1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4- Phys. V. 562/2 The ‘blood-clot 
..generally found contained within the ruptured airsac. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Pert hcs A need. Paint . 11786) V. 97 A 
* blood-coloured ribband with Death’s head, swords, See. 
1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. PI, tit. ii.6x Might..‘blood-consuming 
sighes recall his Life. 1875 B. Taylor Faust II. 111. 171 
With “blood-discolored eyes. 1823 Byron Island lit. iv, 
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'Blood-drops, sprinkled o'er his yellow hair. 1873 Symonds 
Grk. Poets vii. 227 Hound not Those * blood •faced, snake* 
encircled women on me. 1858 Fro CUE Hist, Eng. IV. xvih. 
8 A "blood-feud, deep and ineffaceable divided the Douglases 
and the Hamilton*.. 1535 Coveruale Matt . xxvii. 8 YVher- 
fore the same felde is called the "hloudfelde vnto thisdaye. 
1645 G. Daniel PoemsWks. 1878 II. 9 Though the * blood- 
fir'd Ruffian, rageing come. 1596 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 25 Vet 
nathemore .. Could his "blood-frozen heart cmboldncd bee. 
a 1711 Ken // y. Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 57 *Riood- 
gushing Veins, a 1849 Mangan Poems { 1859) 121 That lone 
flower, "blood-hued at heart. 1535 Coveruale Mark v. 25 
There was a woman which has a 'bloudeyssue twelue yeares. 
1883 A. I.ang in Con temp, Rei>. Sept. 410 Kxogamy is the 
prohibition of marriage within the supposed *hloot!-kinshif>, 
as denoted by the family name. 1827 Byron Sard an. 1. ii. 
238 That "blood-loving beldame, My martial grandam, 
chaste Semiramis. 1858 Gladstone I lower I. 163 In the 
fourth and fifth of the divisions in the Trojan Catalogue 
Uomer specifies no "blood-name or name of race whatever. 
17*5 Pope Odyss. i. 40 A * blood-polluted Ghost. 1602 
Warner Alb. Eng. xi. Ixv. 279 Not of the Samocds .. 
"blood-Rites wil we tarry. 1801 Moore RingWl. 221 He 
saw the * blood-scrawled name, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. III. xt. 204 They had .. terrified the People with 
‘Blood-Spectacles. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxvi, Honour is 
a homicide and a "blood-spiller. 1585 A up. Sand vs Scnn. 
(1841) 257 We shall behold nothing but rape, spoil, ‘blood- 
spilling. 1861 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 1 II. cxliv. 128 
Keeping down the "blood-spirit unhappily inherent in all 
mankind, i860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour 118 There is many a 
broad ^blood-spot in your country. 1880 Saintsbl rv in 
Academy 4 Dec. 397 This same quality of 'blood-stir ring¬ 
ness. c 1205 I .ay. 2S339 >urren l>a statics mid pan blod- 
stremes. c 1240 Lo/song in Lamb. Horn. 207 In his "blod- 
swetunge. i860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. ci. 2 
It is all the same where the war is, so the "blood-trade 
flourishes. 1880 Browning Mnleykeh 9 Ten thousand camels 
the due, * Blood-value paid perforce for a murder clone of 
old. 1382 Wvclif Josh. xx. 5 Whanne the 'bloodwreker 
hym pursue. 

19 . Special comb.: + blood-band, a bandage for 
stopping bleeding; blood-baptism, in reference to 
ihe early Christiaus, the martyrdom of converts 
who had not been baptized ; blood-bath, *a bath 
in warm blood . .. supposed to be a very powerful 
tonic in great debility from long-continued diseases, 
etc.* (Syd.Soc. Lex. s. v. Hath) ; also (as in Ger., Du., 
Da., Sw.) a wholesale slaughter, a massacre; blood- 
bay a., a reddish bay (colour); t blood-boltered 
ppl. a., clotted or clogged with blood, esp. having 
the hair matted with blood; [sec Baltkh] ; f blood- 
bulk (cf. Bulk' ; f blood-craft, murderous plot; 
+ blood-eyes, blood-sbot eyes; blood-tine, a fine 
paid as whole or part compensation for murder; 
blood-flower (Hot.), Hmnanthus ; blood-frenzy, 
a frenzy for shedding blood, homicidal mania ; 
blood - hot, excited for bloodshed ; + blood- 
hunter, one who tracks the authors of crimes of 
blood, one who tracks criminals; + blood-pud¬ 
ding, a black-pudding; blood-rain, rain which 
has acquired a red colour; also an appearance 
produced by the rapid growth of a minute plant 
which has been referred to the Alga 1 , Halmdla 
prodigiosa (Treas. Bot.); blood-raw a., (of meat) 
so lightly cooked that the blood remains red and 
liquid ; blood-ripe a., (of fruit) so ripe that the 
juice has become blood-coloured, hence blood- 
ripeness ; J- blood-run a bloodshot; blood- 
sausage, a blaek-pudding ; + blood-shrunk a., 
having the blood or vital principle dried up, 
withered ; blood-stiek (sec quot.'l ; blood-tree 
(Bot.), Crotongossypiifolium ; blood-vein, a kind 
of moth (Bradyepetes amataria ) ; + blood-weed 
(Hot.), a species of Polygonum ; f blood-wipe, 
a wound, also a kind of small club or truncheon ; 
blood-wood; a name applied to several foreign 
trees, e.g. in Jamaica Gordonia hxmato.xyion, in 
Norfolk Island Baloghia Ittcida, in Australia va¬ 
rious species of Eucalyptus, in India Lagerstrccmia 
regime ; blood-worthy a., sufficient to warrant 
bloodshed; blood-wound, a wound from which 
blood flows, as distinguished from one in which 
the skin is not broken. 

<21225 Auer . R . 420 Ne "blod-bendes of seolke. a 1400 
Morte Arth. 2576 Us bus have a "blodebande. 1837 Car¬ 
lyle Fr. Rei>. I. vi. iii. 277 A Great Personage worn out by 
debauchery was believed lo be in want of "Blood-baths. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. vi. 454 The marriages of 
Emma would seem lo have required a "blood-bath as their 
necessary attendant. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4521/4 Stoln .. a 
"blood-bay Mare. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 123 Now I sec ’tis 
true, For the*Blood-bolter*d Banquo smiles vpon me. 1848 
Miller First [rnpr. ii. (1857) 23 The old "hlood-boltercd 
barons. 1563-87 Foxe A.$M, (1596)711/1 His "bloudbulke 
was broken by reason they had so vily beaten him and brused 
him. 1575 Tukrerv. Bk. Vcnerie 129 Up to the mydryffe 
belwecnc the "Bloudboulke and the sides. 1561 Daus tr. 
Bnllinger on Apoc. (1573) 225 b, Fornications, wonderful 
surfeiting, "bloudcraftcs and counxelles. 1607 Torsell Ser¬ 
pents 695 An Eve-salve against the whitcncsse and "bloud- 
eyes. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. <y Eng. I. 489 The Were 
or "bloodline for every Dane who had been killed. 1880 Bur¬ 
ton Reign Q. Anne 111 . xv. 80 'I he "blood-frenzy called in 
the East running amuck. 1865 Kingsley Ilerezo. xviii. 227 
He would not allow his men to enter the city while they 
were "bloodhol. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 262 The sor¬ 
did and mechanical occupation of a "blood-hunter. 1583 


Plat Dizters nezu Ex per. (1594) 13 Boile this bloud.. until 
it come to the nature and shape of a * blond pudding. 1741 
Richardson Pamela I. 94, I hope to make my bands as 
red as a "Blood-puddcn. 1866 Berkeley in Treas. Bot. I. 
150 One curious point about the fungous "Bloodrain., 
when cultivated on rice paste. 1882 Okikik Text-bk. Geo/. 
111. 11. i. | 2.326 Rain falling through such a dust-cloud 
mixes with it, and. .is popularly called *hlood-rain. < 1590 
Marlowe Faust, iv. 9 He would give his soul to the devil 
for a shoulder of mutton though it were "blood-raw. 1871 
M. Collins Mrg. <y Merck. 111 . xi. 249 An aged mulberry- 
tree .. overladen with ‘blood-ripe fruit. 1826 K. Irving 
Babylon U. 325 The vine of the earth, which hath brought 
her grapes to 'blood- ripe ness, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. 11 . vn. 342 When the eyes of the mind, no more 
'blood-run with passion, did discern things right. 1634 
Ford Perkin Warb. 1. i. 11839) 99 Sending to this "blood- 
shrunk commonweajth A new soul. 1872 Vocatt Horse 
xxii. 458 A 'blood-stick—a piece of hard wood loaded at one- 
end with lead—is used to strike the fleam into the vein. 1885 
Lady Brassey The Trades 112 The blood-tree, .when 
wounded,sends forth a juice like blood. 1802 J. Rennie But- 
terjliesandM. 115 The ‘Blood Vein. .apj>ears at the end of 
June. 1611 Cotgr., Playe , a wound, bloudwipc, sore cut. 
1661 Ray l tin a 1760)144 A small Mace for the Water-Bailiff; 
also another little one called the "Blood-wipe, which they 
Use in parting of Krays. 1880 Si ever Handbk.A ustra/ia 275 
Blood-wood and turpentine both hard and durable. 1828 
Southey in Q. AVr. XXXVIII. 575 In their opinion, the 
differences between the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
are what they call * bloodworthy. 1841 Tyti.i.k Hist. .S < <>t. 

11864' III. 238 The bodies of both .. were unscathed by fire 
or powder, and.. no "blood-wuund appeared on either. 

Blood bind), v. [f. pree.] 

1 . irons. To cause blood to flow from ; csp. in 
Surg., to Met bloodto Bleed (which is more 
common). 

1633 b*. Fletcher Purple hi. vn. lxx, His horse he bloods, 
& pricks a trembling vein. 1746 W. Thompson R. X. Advoc. 
(1757)41 They [slaughtered oxen] are neither sufficiently 
blooded, nor dressed in any tolerable manner. 1780 Johnson 
Lett. II. eexliv. 158 Yesterday I fasted and was blooded, 
and to day took physick and dined. 1840 Dickens Barf/. 
Pudge I\xxii. Being promptly blooded .. he rallied. 1857 
Livingstone Trav. xii. 223 They had scruples about eating 
an animal not blooded in their own way. 

tb. leans/. To lei sap flow from .trees . Ohs. 
1623 A It herp MS. in Simpkinson U 'ashing tons Pref. 5* > 
Nov. 22 To Dunkley for.. one daic blooding trees/;00 on 1 . 

2 . To wet or smear with blood. ? Ohs. or dial, 
c 1593 Spenser Sonn. xx, Let none ever say. That ye were 

blooded in a yeelded pray. 1691 Shauwei.l Scosvrers iv. i. 
359 She has scratched and blooded me all over, a 1700 
Dryoen Tables (J.) Reach out their spears afar, And blood 
their points. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vu. xii, Having 
blooded his waistcoat. 1862 Borrow Wild Wales II. 31 
One of the hardest battles which ever hlooded English soil. 

3 . / "atcry. To give a hound its first taste, or sight 
and smell of the blood of the game it is lo hunt. 
Also fig. 

1781 P. Beckeord ///««/*;/£ (1802) 97 Here they are blooded 
to fox. i8a8 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 513 It was most im¬ 
portant .. that his troops should be blooded. 

+ 4 . To raise the blood of, i.c. to make eager 
for combat or bloodshed,to exasperate; csp. soldiers 
at the beginning of a light. Ohs. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VIf. > J.) The auxiliary forces of French 
and English were much blooded one against another. 1677 
Goz’t. Venice 61 The consideration of a Sequin .. fur every 
Turks head they bring in has .. blooded them against those 
Infidels. 

Blooded (blzrded), a. [f. Blood v. or jA + -ei>.] 
J- 1 . Stained with blood. Ohs. 

e 1250 Lay. 26S11 Blodedo feldcs, falewede nebbes. 1637 
Earl Monmouth Ronti'lzs A Tarqvin 155 Rather to haue 
his hands blouded than his head crowned. 

2 . Having (hot, cold, or oilier) blood. 

1805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 14 Greater, .in the warm, 
than in the cold blooded animals. 1835 Marrvat Oita 
Podr. xiv. Being .. all cold-blooded animals. 

3 . Of horses : Of good breed. 

1858 Gen*. P. Thompson Audi Alt. I. Ixii. 241 A few tho¬ 
roughly-blooded [horses] of the English breed. 1858 O. W. 
Holmes Ant. Breakf.-t.nS6s> 14 Let me beg you .. not lo 
speak of a * thorough-bred ’ as a ‘ blooded' horse, unless he 
has been recently phlebotomised. 1883 A. S. Hardy But yet 
I Vow. 118 He had in his stables .. blooded animals of the 
purest race. 

t Bloo'der. Ohs. [f. Blood v. + -erU] Me 
who or that which draws or lets blood. 

1398TREVISA Barth. De P. R. vn. xxix. (1495)244 Sanguis- 
su?a is a bloder other a leche. 

Bloo d-guilt, [f. Blood + Guilt, after next.] 
The guilt of unrighteous bloodshed. 

1882 F. Harrison Crisis in Egypt9 It would be blood-guilt 
111 this country’ to enforce these guarantees at the cost of 
war. 

Bloo d-guilty, a. [f. as prec. + Guilty.] 
Guilty of bloodshed ; responsible for the murder 
or death of any one. 

1597 Drayton Mortimer. 34 Murthercd by herowne blood- 
guiltie hands. 1795 Suuthey Joan of Arc ix. 24 That 
proud prelate, that blood-guilty man. 1858 Gen. P. Thomp¬ 
son A ltdi Alt. ). Ivi. 22i Look at Spain .. and see whether 
no solemn lesson has been read lo the blood-guilty. 

Hcnec Blood - guiltiness, blood-guilt. So 
also Blood-gviPItless a guillless or innocent of 
bloodshed or murder. 

*535 Coverdale Ps . I. fli.] 14 Delyucr me from bloudgylty- 
nessc o God. 1649 Milton Eikon. xix. Wks. (1851) 478 Hee 
hath confess'd.. the blood guiltiness of all this Warr to He upon 
his own head. 1753 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1833) 111 . 
40 (D.) I am glad you have got rid of your duel blood-guilt¬ 


BLOOD-IRON. 

less. 1884 Weekly Times 10 Oct. 3/3 It would be blood- 
guihiness. 

Blood-heat. The ordinary heat of blood in 
ihe healthy human body, commonly marked in 
thermometers at 9S 6° Fahr., though really rising 
in the interior of the body to too°. Also fig. 

1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 23 May 322/2 It has a knack.. 
of being at blood-heat. 1849 Font) Cycl. Altai, y Pftys. IV. 
115/1 Fibrin .. subjected to a blood-heal, begins to change 
into matter, such as that now described. 

alt rib. 1868 Lessons .Mid. Age 48 The opinions we held 
so feverishly, in the blood-heat season of youth. 

Bloodhound. 

1 . A large, very keen-scented dog {Canis san- 
guiuarius , formerly much used for tracking large 
game, stolen cattle, and human fugitives. There 
are three important breeds, the English, Cuban, 
and African. 

< 1350 Wilt. Paler tie 2183 Sei^e blod-bounties bolde. < 1440 
Tramp. Tarv. 40 Bloode hownde. molosus. 1483 Cat It. 
Angl. 35 A Blude hundc. 1548 11 all C/tron. Rich. Iff. an. 
3. 26.1 Pleiyng the parte of a good blood hunde. 1624 Capi. 
.Smith Virginia II. 32 They follow him like bloud-hounds. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. 166 The bloodhound was a 
dog of great use Cc high esteem among our ancestors. 1820 
Keats St. Agnes xli, The wakeful bloodhound rose, and 
shook his hide. 

2 . fig. applied to men : A hunter for blood. 

a 1400 Morte A rth. 3641 And gerethcine brothel icheblei iki-, 
alle }oue blod-hondes. 1550 Coverdale Spir. Perle xi. 
Wks. 1344 I. 128 Manassi-s .. was a very bloodhound and 
a tyrant. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxiii, The blood-hounds 
of the law were so close after me. 

3 . alt rib. 

1820 Byron Mar, Fat. iv. it. 248 To have set The bloodhound 
Tiiub on their patrician prey. 1864 Times 17 Nov., Possess¬ 
ing an almost bloodhound instinct in following up the very 
faintest tracks. 

Bloodied hl^ did), ppl. a. [f. Bloody v. f 
-ed I.] Made bloody ; smeared with blood. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen.fV, i. 58 A Gentleman. .That stopp’d 
by me, to breath his bloodied horse. 1631 Heylin Hist. St. 
George 256 Raging with bloudied swords. 1814 Scott /.</. 0/ 
Isles vi. xxxv. Broken plate and bloodied mail. 1871 Ros- 
sett 1 Stajf Scrip xxxii, His bloodied banner crossed hi- 
mouth. 

•f- Bloo dierly, adv. Ohs. [ zi.formcr-ly .] A rare 
and obsolete formation for: More bloodily. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. Ii. (16121 250 A bloodier Law 
vsde bloodierly was never heard or shall. 

t BloO'diful, a. nonce-tod. Full of blood, 
bloody. 

1583 SiANVUURST .'Ends 1. lArb.'sg Blnddyful allars. 

Bloodily .bl^dili', adv. [f. Bluud\ <z. + -ly-.] 
In a bloody manner (see senses of the adj.) ; with 
blood (shed ; as blood \ob$.\ ; bloody-. 

1565 Jewel Rtpl. Harding 11611 248 Christs Blood is not 
Really or Bloodily Present. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. iv. 
92 Mine Enemies To day at Pom fret bloodily were butcher’d. 
1649 Be. Hall CasesC ousk . (1650195 ‘t his false and bloodily 
uncharitable ground. 1654 Gatakkr Disc. .-Ipot. 69 All of 
that Religion ar bloodilie minded. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones xi. ix, 4 You are always so bloodily wise,’ quoth the 
husband. 1780 Burke Spelt. Bristol Wks. Ill 384 Bloody 
executions (often bloodily returned . 1830 G. S. Faber Di/f. 

Romanism 386 Christ..who once, upon the altar of ihe 
cross, offered himself bloodily. 1861 Pearson Early <v < 1 /. 
Ages Eng. 170 The Welsh were bloodily beaten back. 

Bloodiness ^blvdincs . [f. as prec. + -nlss.] 

1 . Bloody slate or condition. 

1591 Percivall.Y/. Diet ., F.nsangrentamiento, bluddine.-. 
<r 1617 Hieron Wks. U620) 11 . 472 The brine. .10 be purged 
from the bloudinesse it hath sucked out of the flesh. 1617 
M arkiiam Canal, vi. 9 And bloodines of sides |of a horse]. 

2 . Sanguinary quality, tendency to bloodshed. 

1610 Hkalev St. Aug. Citic of God 784 What goodnesse 

they changed into bloudinesse. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. III. xi. 156 War .. carried on .. with some circum¬ 
stances of bloodiness. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Acts 
xv. 29 Do nothing that, .savourcth of cruelty and bloodiness. 

Blooding 1 bl^ diij), vbl. sh. [f. Blood vi] 

1 . The letting of blood, bleeding; wounding 
with loss of blood. 

1597 Lowe Chyrurg. 11634) 36^ Bluuding, which the 
Greekes call Phlebotomies. 1651 VY i n ie tr. Primrose's Pop. 
Err. iv. 255 Bloodding is never good fora Fleginatick man. 
1741 Monro Ana/, (ca. 3) 68 Surgeons, .trust to the Blood¬ 
ing. 1852 James Peqninilto 1 . 97 The young baronet.. re¬ 
ceived, himself, a far more severe blooding. 

attrib. *685 Lond. Gaz. No. 20794 A Chesnut Mare., 
with a swelling on her neck, about her blooding place. 

2 . The action of giving hounds a first taste of 
and appetite for blood (see Blood v. 3). 

1875 4 Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports 1.11. iv. § 5. 175 The ne¬ 
cessity for blooding the hounds is the. .most immediate ob¬ 
ject of cub-hunting. 1876 Whyte-Melville Katerfelto 
xxv. 273 The honour of blooding a pack of hounds. 

t Bloo*ding, sh. Ohs. [f. Blood sh., app. after 
pudding ; cf. Blacking, Liverixg.] A black¬ 
pudding. 

r 1460 Tenvneley Myst. 89 Oure mete now begyns .. Two 
blodynges, I trow, a liveryng betwene. 156a Abel. Priv. 
Masse (1850) 10 Will ye inhibit the folks to eat blocdings, 
or pigeons, or capons, such as are killed by stifling? 1639 
Horn & Robotiiam Gate Lang. Uni. xxxvi. The pudding- 
maker, .maketh puddings and sawsages. .chitterlings, liver- 
ings, bluddings. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) 1, A 
blooding, or blood pudding, apexabo. 

t Bloo*d-i:ron. Ohs. [f. Blood sh. + Ikon jA] 
An instrument for letting blood ; a lancet. 
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BLOODISH. 
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BLOOD-STRANGE 


c 1440 l'romp. Parv, 40 Uloodeyryu, bledynge yryn. 1451 
Invent, in Test. Ebor. III. 118 De blode yrens et lauucutte* 
in j case. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 58 'lake a bloud yren .. 
and smyte by in blouddc on bothe sydes. 

+ Eloo’disli, a. Obs. [f. Blood + *ish.] Of 
the nature or appearance of hlood. 

1530 Palsgr. 306/2 Blodisshe, sanguinolent. 1547 Boorde 
Brev. Health Ixxiii. 23 Yf the blode do come frome the 
lyver the urine is clere blouddyshc. 

t Bloo'd-le S, sb. Obs. In i bl6dlses(s, 4 
blodles ; [OE. f. blod blood + luss letting:—O 
Teut. *l$s-si-z, for *ldt-ti-z, f. id tan to let. Cf. 
OE. blod-lcdan to let blood.] Letting of blood. 

c 1000 Baa, Leeclut. II. 146 Blodkcs is to forganne fifty lie 
nihlum air hlafmaesso. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Scr. 
VI. 115 pe nynpe day after his blodles [post phlebolomtam ). 

Bloodless (blo dles), a. [f. Blood sb. + -lk.ss.] 

1 . Without Mood ; hence, lifeless ; also fig. 

<21225 St- Marker. 18 Blodles ant bailies, dumbe ant 

deaue. 1552 Huloet, Blnudles, or wythout bluude. 1594 
Shahs. Rich. til. 1. ii. 7 Thou bloodlesse Remnant of that 
Royall Blood. 1658 A. Fox Wurtd Burg. in. xm. 256 
These things.. do befall wounds, exiccatcd by the Suns 
heat, .insomuch that they arc left bloudles.s. 1881 Inter¬ 
nal. Rei>. XI. 76 A slave to a dry and bloodless system. 

b. Pale from a diminished supply of blood to 
the surface of the body ; pallid. 

1592 Shahs. Veu. <y Ad. 1037 Overcome by doubt and 
bloodless fear. 1593 — 2 Hen. I'I, in. ii. 162 A timely-parted 
Ghost, Of ashy semblance, meager, pale and bloodlesse. 
1718 Pope Iliad xm. 365 He stands .. a bloodless image of 
despair. 1871 Palgkave Lyr. Teems 45 bhc knotted her 
hands hehind her In a knot of bloodless gray. 

2 . Not attended with bloodshed. 

1601 Shahs. Tioel. .V. n. v. j 17 Silence like a Lacrosse 
knife: With bloodlesse stroke rny heart doth gore. 1604 
I Heron* Wks. I. 569 llow can a masse a pardon bring, Sith 
*tis a bloud-lcssc offering? 1858 Fkolue Hist. Eng. III. 
.xiii. 119 A bloodless victory. 

Hence Bloodlessly adv., Bloo*dlessness. 

1820 Byron* Mar. Fal. v. iii. 48 She .. Shall .. bloodlessly 
and basely yield Unto a bastard Attila. 1863 Le Fan v House 
by Churchy J ed. 2 111 . 174 Glaring bloodlessly at the justice. 
1883 Miss Bkaodon Gold. Cal/ x.xviii. 329 Hands almost 
transparent in their bloodlessncss. 

t Blood-let, ppl. a. Obs. In 3 blod-leten [from 
the phrase lo let blood', see Blood sb. i d.] Bled 
(surgically . 

a 1225 Auer. R. 260 Two maner men habbeft nc<*de uorte 
eteit wel, fc drinken wet—swinkinde men, & blod-letenc. 

Blood-letter (bI^'dle:t3J). [OE. blod idle re 
see prcc.).] He who or that which lets blood. 
c 1000 7 Lu rig Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker Coe. 117 Fleboto- 
marias, blodketere. c 1440 Promf. Parv. 40 Bloode latarc. 
1612 Woodall Burg. Male Wks. <1653) 19, I have seen the 
like once done by an ignorant blood letter. 1840 Hood 
Up Rhine 10 It's a self-acting blood-letter. 

Blood-letting birdie tii}). [see prec.] The 
action or process of letting blood ; phlebotomy. 

<11225 Ancr. R. 14 pe uttre riwlc .. of ower werkes, is: of 
ower bind letunge. c 1400 Poem Blooddett. in Ret. Ant. I. 
189 Maystris that uthyth blode lctyng. 1623 Cocke ram 
Phlebotomie , bloud-letting. 1651 Wittik tr. Primrose's 
Pop. Err. iv. 236 There are many that -. use purging and 
bloud-letting every yeare. 1866 A. Flint Pritie. Med. (t88o) 
134 The evils of bloodletting arise from its spoliative effect, 
b. fig. 

1883 Scotsman 6 Sept. 5/3 Exacting the fines incurred -. a 
form of bloodletting which would be at once wholesome 
and effective. 

Blood-like ^bltrdlaik), a. [f. Blood sb. + Like.] 

1 . Resembling blood. 

<.1425 Wyntoln Cron. vn. v. 184 pe Mono all rede wes 
sene Blwd lyk. 1855 Browning Serenade at Villa , Blood¬ 
like, some few drops of rain. 

2 . Like one of good blood ; like a blood (horse). 

1885 Bell's Lt/c 15 June 1/3 A brown horse, .with immense 

bone and muscular development, and fine blood-likc style. 

t Bloo*dling. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ling.] A 
black-pudding or blood-pudding. 

1598 Florio, Insanguinacci, b bod lings, or blood-pud¬ 
dings. 

+ Bloo’dly, tf. Obs. rare. [ + -ly I.] — Bloody. 

1575 Brief/ Disc. TroublFranckford (1846) 45 This 
bloudly, cruell and outragious attempt. 1591 Horsey 
Trav. (1857) 257 The race of that bloudly gcneracion. 

Blood-mooiey. [f. as prec. + Money.] 

Money paid as the price of hlood : a, A re¬ 
ward for bringing about the death of another; 
money paid to a witness who gives evidence lead¬ 
ing to the conviction of a person upon a capital 
charge, b. Money paid to the next of kin as 
compensation for the slaughter of a relative. 

1535 Covekdalk Matt, xxvii. 6 It is not laufull to put 
them in to the Gods chest for it is bloudmoney. 1818 Cob- 
bett Rest’d. If. S. (1822) 228 Spies and blood-money bands. 
186a H. Marry at Year in Sweden I. 160 LShe] received a 
thousand marks of pure silver as blood-money for the mas¬ 
sacre of her husband and her two sons. 1862 R. Patterson 
Ess. Hist. $ Art 186 The village benefited by the blood- 
money that was brought home ; the Zemindar, or headman, 
was paid a tribute or hush-money. 1862 Mary E. Rogers 
Dorn. Life Palestine 295 He was .. condemned to pay a 
certain sum, as 4 blood-money / to the heirs of the deceased. 

Blood-red (bltrdrc:d), a. Red like blood. 

1297 R. Glouc. 313 An robe .. of blodrede scarlet, c 1440 
Sir Gowther 452 in Utterson E. P. 1 . 180 God sent Sir 
Gowghter..A blode rede stede, and armour bryght. 1657 
N. Billingsly Bracky-Martyr. xxvi. 94 A blood-red comet 
with a flaming beard. 1827 IIeuer Hymn St. Stephen's 


Day , His blood led banner streams afar 1855 Kingsley 
Heroes v. 61 Drinking the blood -red wine. 

Bloo'd-rela-tion. [see Relation.] A per¬ 
son related (lo another) by birth or consanguinity ; 
a kinsman- lienee Blood-rela’tionship, con¬ 
sanguinity, kinship; also^f. 

1846 Groie Greece 1. xx. II. 113 Cousins, and the more 
distant blood-relations. 1837 Marryat Olla Podr. xxxiv, 
Blood relationship has nothing lo do with it. 1878 Bell tr. 
GcgenbaucAs Comp. Anal. 5 The Blood-relationship of Or¬ 
ganisms or Phylogeny. 

Blocrd-re’lative. — prec. 

1863 Hawthorns Our Home I. 26 They .. announced 
themselves as blood-relatives of Queen Victoria. 

Bloo'd-root, A popular name of several 
plauts: csfAhc Tormentil {Hole n l ilia Tor men tala')'. 
Crimson l' rant’s Bill Geranium sanguine urn), and 
Red Puccoon [Bangti inaria canadensis) of X. 
America. 

1578 Lvu. Dodocns 43 The sixth Ikind of Geranium] L 
called Sanguine roote, or Bloud roote. 172a Dudley in 
Phil. Trans. 295 Remedies for the sting of a Rattle¬ 
snake; among others. , is a Root they call Blood-root. 1865 
Park.man Champlain ix. (18751 307 The white stars of the 
bloodroot gleamed among dank, fallen leaves. 

Bloodshed blz?ri|Jed), sb. a.j [f. the phrase 
to stud blood.') 

1 . The spilling or shedding of blood ; slaughter. 

1 536+0 Pilgrim's T. 396 in Thymic A nimadv. App. 8S For 
by blond-shed they hop lo be kepytl in stall. 1541 Act 33 
Hen. VIH, xii. title*. An auc for mourdcr and malicious 
bluudshcd within the courte. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 139 
»7 He took tlie French Lino without Bloodshed.. 1876 
Green* Short Hist. vi. § 3 u88s' 2U5 The accession of 
Henry the Seventh ended the long bloodshed of the Civil 
Wars. 

f 2 . A single act of bloorishetlding, a slaughter, 
a murder. With plural.) Obs. 

1594 U'kjkek Fuel. Pol. iv. 1617' 167 Mutual! combus¬ 
tions, bloud-sheds and wastes. 1620 J. Wilkinson Coroners 
4- Shcri/es 67 A she rife may inquire of blood-sheddes 
in Ills turtle. 1677 \\ w.v. Prim. Orig. Man. u. x. 226 l he 
violent bloodsheds of the Papists upon the Protestants. 

•j* B. The shedding or parting with one’s own 
blood; orig. said of the death of Christ, who in 
voluntarily submitting to death is said to have 
‘shed his blood’ for the salvation of men. ? Obs. 

'ia 1500 Chester PI. 1.(1843)6 His scourgingc, his whip- 
pjiige, his tloude shedd and passion. 1587 Golding De 
Mornay xxxii. 513 The countries are conquered 10 Je*us 
Christ by those fewe Disciples preaching his hloudshed and 
shedding their owne. 1869 Blackmore luma D. ii. <cd. 
12) 10 He came up to me with a piece of spongious coral¬ 
line to ease uie ot my bloodshed. 

+ 4 . Blood-shot sb. and adj. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bond’s Merc. Comfit, hi. 68 Who. .hath not suf¬ 
fered the least Taraxis tor Bloud-shed) in his^ Lye. 1702 
Loud. Gaz. No- 3833 '4 Had a little Bloodshed in the inside 
Corner of his right Eye. 

1658 A. Fox If urtJ Surg. 11. ix. 82, I undertake to heal.. 
wounded Lyes and eye-lids, though they be never so much 
hloudshed. 1697 Loud. Gaz. No. 3254 4 Light grey Lyes 
often Bloodshed. 

Bloodshedder (blzrdifadaj). One who sheds 
blood, one who commits slaughter ; a murderer. 

* 53 ° Tisdale Pra t. Prelates Wks. 11 . 264 A cruel and 
unrighteous bloodshedder. 1611 Bible Enins, xxxiv. 22 
Hee that defraudeth the labourer of his hire, is a blood- 
shedder. 1862 M ayiikw Crinr. Prisons 145 The blood- 
shedder who was passing the prison yard moodily. 

Bloodshedding ibl^djeuliij), vbl. sb. 

1 . The shedding ol blood, slaughter. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 50 Mid hore blodshedunge irudded ^s: 
ireaded, asc martirs weren. 1297 R. Glolc. 548 |>erafter 
com muche hlod-sedinge. 1494 Fabvan v. Ixxxvi. 64 The 
Kyngc whiche is cruell and full of blode shedynge. 1593 
Shahs. 2 lien. /'/, iv. vii. 108 These hands are tree from 
guiltlesse bloodshedding. 1868 Gladstone Juv. Mnndi 
<1870) 384 With respect lo blood-shedding, the morality of 
the Greeks of Homer was extremely loose. 

f b. The shedding of one’s own blood ; submis¬ 
sion lo a bloody death. Cf. Bloodshed 3. Obs. 

<11533 Fkitii Disput. Purgat. (1829) 136 Jesus Christ .. 
hath delivered us through his blood-shedding. 1583 
SrUUBts.^ tnat. Abus. 11.116 V 1 nreciousdealh, passion, blood¬ 
shedding, and obedience of Christe Jesus. 

Bloocbshe'dding, fpl. a. rare. That sheds 
blood, that causes death by bloodshed. 

1633 Costlie Whore tv. iii. in Bullen O. PL, The halter, 
poyson, or bloodshedding blade. 1826 K. Irving Babylon II. 
vn. 183 To deliver them with a blood-shedding vengeance. 

Bloodshot (bl^dijjp/), a. and sb. [Shorter 
form of Blood-SIIOTTEN' (shot being the later form 
of the pa. pple.).] A. adj. 

1 . Of the eye: Over-shot or suffused with blood ; 
having the exposed part of the eyeball more or 
less tinged with blood from inflammation of the 
blood-vessels of the conjunctiva. 

[155a Huloet, Bloudeshol in the eye.] a 1618 Raleicii 
Rem. (1664) 124 Those whose Lyes are blood-shot. <11679 
T. Goodwin Whs. (1865) X. 149 As we say of the eye^ that it 
is blood-shot, so we may of the heart that it is sin-shot. 
1720 Gay Poems (1745) l. 44 Pale cheeks and blood-shot eyes 
her grief express. 1824 W. Irving 'P. frav. 1 .110 His eyes 
were bloodshot; hts ehecks pale and livid. 

2 . fig. and transf. 

1851 "Thackeray Eng. Hum. i. (1858) 43 What fever was 
boiling in him, that he should see all the world blood-shot? 
1879(7. Rein Apr. 412 The papal scare assumed a novel and 
a bloodshot hue. [Cf. Bloodshot v. quot. 1593d 


f B. sb. [The adj. used absolutely.] Obs. 

* 1 * 1 . An efiusion of blood, resulting from inflam 
mation of the conjunctiva of the eye. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 582 Very profitable for the 
blearducss or blond-shot of the eyes. 1671 Salmon Syn. 
Med. 1. hi. 128 Ophtalmia, Inflamation of the Eyes, is that 
which is called by some Blood-shot. 

12 . An effusion of blood in any other part. Obs. 
1611 Cotgr., Engelcurc, a chilblanc; or, the bloud-shot 
which cold settles, and congeales, vpon the fingers. 

+ Blood-shot (bltrdjpt), v. Obs. Also 7 blood- 
shoote. [App. the original form was blood-shot , 
from the adj. without analysis (cf. lo blind ); blood- 
shoot being a later ‘rational’ alteration founded on 
analysis, as we might from panic-stricken deduce 
a verb to panic-strike.) To make blood-shot. 

1578 [cf. Blood-shotting]. 1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 
60, 1 will bloud-^hut mine eies, that all may seeme sanguine 
they looke on. 1633 Heywood Iron Age 11. v. i. Wks. 1874 
III. 423 This sad spectacle, Which blood-shootcsboth mine 
eyes. 1643 A/isic. Ial. Digby's Afol. 22 All that might 
bloud-shot other mens cys. 

Blood-shotten (bl»*d|J^t’n , a. \sb.) arch. 
[An instrumental combination like panic-stricken , 
blood-stained\ f. shotlen , pa. pple. of Shoot v. ; 
thus meaning ‘ shot* or suffused with blood.] 

A. adj. Earlier form of Blood-niiot : now arch. 
71507 Contmunyc. tW. de W.i Bij, My ghoostly eycn.. 
ben blodeshotten with fleshly luste. 1544 Phaer Regim. 
l.y/e 11546'Cvj, A wete cloute thereof.. healeth blood- 
shotten it s. 1641 Ln. J. Digby^/. in Ho. Com. 21 Apr. 11 
Let us take heed of a blood-shotten eye of Judgement. 
1850 B. Taylor Eldorado xliii. (1862) 431 My eyes .. were 
strongly blood-shoitcn. 

t B. sb. - Blood-shot sb. Obs. 

1578 Lytk Dodoens it. xxvi. 279 It Is good against the 
web he and bloudshotten of the eyes. 

Hence *f Bloo‘d-aho:ttenness. 

1659 Gal*den Tears Ch. (1659) 60 Bring down such a 
Rheume and blood-shottenncssc into mens eyes. 1684 tr. 
lionet's Merc. Comfit, xm. 391 Pain of the eyes, Inflam¬ 
mation, Bloudshottcnness. 

t BloO‘d-sliO:ttiiig, vbl. sb. Obs. Also 6 
-shoting, 6-7 -shooting, [f. Blood-shot v ., and 
similarly varied in form.] —Bloodshot sb. 1. 

1578 Lyte Dodocns , Good agaynst the bloodshoting of the 
eyes. 1579 Langjiam Card. Health (1633) 568 Apply it to 
the eyes .. to stop the flux of bloud of the same, or blood¬ 
shouting. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 42 To cure, .the bloud- 
shotting or red streaks, in the white (of the eies]. 
Blood-spavin: see Spavin. 

Blood-stain bltrdst< ri n), sb. [An attrib. comb, 
of Blood and Stain sb. ; cf. blood-stained .] A 
stain or discolouring mark made by blood. 

1838 Dickens O. Tioist (1850) 257/2 Whether il is a wine- 
stain, fruit-stain .. or blood-stain. 1864 / h‘rby Mercury 14 
Dec., Species of plants and animals which put on the ap¬ 
pearance of blood stains. 

So Blood-stain, v. [A poetic formation, deduced 
from blood-stained .] To stain with hlood. 

1816 Byron Siege Cor. xxii, Your fellows, .in a fiery' mass, 
Bloodstain the breach through which they pass. 

Blood-stained (bM dst<'»nd), a. [An instru¬ 
mental comb.: see Blood sb. VI, and Stained.] 
Stained with blood, lit. and fig. 

1596 Siiars. 1 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 107 Swift Seuerncs flood .. 
Blood-stained with these Valiant Combatants. 17*5 Pope 
Odyss. xv. 301 The blood-stain’d exile, ever doom'd to 
roam. 1870 Bryant Iliad x. I. 303 O'er his shoulders threw 
the blood-stained hide. 

Blood-stone (blzrdstfun). 

1 . A name applied to certain precious stones 
sjlotted or streaked with red, supposed in former 
times to have the power of staunching bleeding, 
when worn as amulets ; particularly the modem 
Heliotrope, a green variety of jasper or quartz, 
with small spots of red jasper looking like drops 
of blood ; also the heliotrope of Pliny, ‘a leek- 
green stone (prase or plasma) veined with blood¬ 
ied (jasper), the latter so abundant as to give a 
general red reflection to the whole when it was 
put in water in the face of the sun,’ Dana. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike 43 ILc bloodstone stoppeth blood. 
1587 in Wadley Bristol JVtllsi 1886'251 To the said Thomas 
my bloode slonc. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2040/4 Lost.._a 
Necklace of Grem Blood-stones. 1747 Dinclkv Gems in 
Phil. Trans. XLIV. 505 The Blood-Stone, is green, veined 
or spotted with red and while. 1874 Westroi-p Prec. 
Stones 51, 113. 1879 CassetTs Techn. Educ. IV. 309/2 Inc 

opaque [stones], white and coloured, such as the opal, the 
sardonyx, the agate, the onyx, the blood-stone. 

2 . Hematite, a red iron-ore. (Perhaps only in 
Diets., as a verhal rendering of luvmatites , applied 
hy Pliny also to the gem : see Hematite). 

1864 in Webster. 1880Lewis & Short Lat. Diet., Haema¬ 
tites, bloodstone, a kind of red iron-ore. 

Bloo d-strange. Herb. [Skinner suggested 
‘as \i=blood-stringe , from its checking bleeding 
(a str'tngendo sanguincm) ’ ; and Parkinson speaks 
of its use as a styptic : but - strange , - stringe , am 
hardly have been taken, for the nonce, from L. 
slringTre. It may possibly be a corruption of ME. 
slreng 1 string, tie’; hardly of early ME. strenge 
‘ strength, force ’, or of staunch. The word looks 
| rather like an Eng. adaptation of a German or 






BLOOD SUCK. 

Dutch name: cf. Gcr. harnstrenge morbid retention 
of urine, dysury, to which Hlu/strenge would be 
analogous, though no evidence of its use has been 
found.] An obsolete name of the Mousetail ( A/yo - 
sums minimus ). Found in the Ilerbals since 
Lyte, but apparently never in popular use. 

*578 Lyte. Dodetcns i. Ixv.96 It is called in English Mouse 
tayle and Bloud strange. 1597 Gshard Herbal xcv. § 4. 
346 Mousetaile is called .. in English Bloodslrange. 1640 
Parkinson T/uuit. Bot. 501 Blood-strange , 1 think eoi- 
niptlyfrom blood-staying. 1863 Prior Plant-n. 25. 

t Bloo*d-suck, v. Obs. [f. Blood sb. + Suck ? .] 
Irons. To suck blood from; said of leeches. Also 
fig. To extort money from, rob by extortion. 

* 54 * R- Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirurg,, Howe ought 
he to be ruled that hath ben blode sucked. 1592 Greene 
Upst. Courtier in Hurl. Mist \ (Malh.i II. z 4S Thus blood- 
suckelh he the poore for his ownc priuale profile. 

Blood-sucker (blp-ds^koi). [f. Blood sb. + 
Suckkh : cf. pree.j 

1 . An animal which sucks blood ; esfi. the leech. 
1387 Trevisa Higdon Rolls Sen IV. 243 Virgil I bruwu a 
goldene blood soukere in to \>c bolnie of a pitte. 1533 
Llyot Cast. He/th (154*) 61 Evacuation by wormes fouiidc 
in waters called bloudde suckers, or leaches. 1579 Lano 
ham Card. Health 11633) 66 If one hauc drunke a Horse- 
leech, or Bloudsucker. 1698 Van Leeuwenhoek in Phil. 
Trans. XX. 174 A small Gnat, of that sort that ..are no 
Blood-Suckers. 1840 1 C. Napier Scenes Sp. Par. Lands 
1. I ref. 32 The blood-sucker, a large kind of li/ard, though 
perfectly harmless, is so called from his ferocious appear¬ 
ance and bloodstained countenance. 

t 2 . One who draws or sheds the blood of an¬ 
other; a blood-thirsty or blood-guilty person. Obs. 

* 56 * Dacs tr. Ballinger on Apoc. <1573) 92 He hath re¬ 
settled this time to hymself, when he will reward the blond 
suckers. *577 lr - Ballinger's Decades (15921 315 The 
**euenlh blouu-sucker after bea.silic Nero, was Decin^. 
a * 6 S 9 Cleveland Ok O. P. Sick in Craik 11 . a Fall Thou 
subtle bloodsucker, thou cannibal! 

3 . Jig. One who extorts or preys upon another’s 
money or substance ; an extortioner; a sponger. 

1668 R. Lestrange 1'is.Quez'. (1708) 13, 1 ..cast my Fve 
upon a certain Tax-gatherer .. ask’d the l>e\il, whether 
they had not of that sort of Blood-suckers among the rest 
in thejr Dominions. 1724 Swift irks. (184r If. 3 While 
there ts a silver sixpence left, these blood-suckers will 
never be quiet. 1857 S. Osborn Quedah x.\. 276 A floating 
population ..of pirates and those bloodsuckers who lived 
upon them. 

Bloo’d-surcking, vbl.sb. and ///. a. [cf.prec.] 

IS 9.3 s ’«aks. 3 Hen. Ft, iv. iv. 22 The rising of blood¬ 
sucking sighes. x6oi Yarhington Two Lament. 'Pray. 11. 
n. in Bullen O. PI, IV, Blood-sucking Avarice. 1648 flunt- 
mgof Fox 17 Cannibals, .compar’d with the Blood-sucking 
Sectaries, lose the style of cruelty. 1683 Addr. Jr. Boston 
in Load. Gaz. No. 1857/3 Not contented with the Blood¬ 
sucking of a Monarch so matchless Merciful. 1836 9 Torn* 
iycl.Anat. tjr Phys. II. 907/2 The month is formed .. as in 
the blood-socking Diptera. 

1 * Bloo d-su pper. Obs. [f. Blood sb. + Sup v .] 

A blood-thirsty person. (Frequent in 16th e.) 

* 5*4 S. Fish Supphc. Begg. U52Q) 5 A cruell, deuelisshe 
bloudsupper. a 1563 Bale Set. Wks. (1849)324 Killed by 
these unsaciate blood-soupers for his truths sake. 

Blood-thirst (bl*>'dJ>o.ist\ Thirst for blood, 
eagerness for bloodshed. 

1 S 87 Phrr. Mag., Matin xii, Bloudthirst cryes for veu- 
gcaunce, at his hand. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 
U02o)9 ] Sylla’s. .intollerable pride and bloud-thirst. 1882 
, Brack Gcsta Chr. 273 It could control, .the passions and 
hale and blood-thirst of men. 

+ Bloo d-thi rster. Obs. One who thirsts 
for blood ; a bloodthirsty man. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidancs Comm. 251 b, The cruell conn- 
sdles of bludthirsters. 1564 Haward Fntropius 95 He de¬ 
meaned hymselfe wyth great cruelly, and as a bloudthyrsier. 

So + Blood-th:irsting ///. a. — next. 

«i6i7 Hieron Wks. 1. 20 The malicious and bloud-thiru- 
»ng humour of Cain. 1642 S. Asn Best Rejuge 7 Blood-thirst- 
mg Saul 1763 Churchill Duellist in. 68 (D.) Assassination, 
her whole mind Blood-thirsting, on her arm reclin'd. 

Bloodthirsty (bl^ djto jsti), a. [see Thikstvg.] 
Thirsting for blood, eager for bloodshed. 

*535 Coverdale Ps. xxv. o O destroye not my soule with 
the synners, per my life with the bloudthurstie. i S 8i Mar- 
UKCK Bk. oJAotes 753 God will abhorre those bloudthirstic 
and deceiptfull men. 1639 G. Daniel Feet us. xxii. 86 Some 
busmes for blood-thirsty Swords. 1809 Svn. Smith Wks. 
(1867) I. 160 The rage of an insane and bloodthirsty faction 

Hence Bloo*dthi:rstily, Bloo*dthi:rstiness. 

1880 J Hawthorne F. Quentin, etc. II. 12 Gentlemen 
..wore long swords with basket hilts, and were blood- 
thirsuly pohte in using the same. 1649 Bp. Reynolds Serm. 
liosea 111. 9 1 he bloudthirstinesse of the Leech. 1862 Shirley 
A ugx Crtt. § 5. 209 Even the bloodthirstiness of Alva could 
not rival his master's. 

Blood-vessel ^bl^dveisel). One of the flexible 
tubes (veins or arteries) in the bodies of animals 
which convey the blood throughout the system. 

1694 Salmon /atrica 1. v. 244/2 Some of the Blood-vessels 

-nipHv trirt A .«... ..._1 1. 1._1. . / . 
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Boz v. 19/1 She burst a bloodvessel one morn in’, and died. 

Bloo d-warm, a. As warm as blood ; of the 
normal temperature of blood in the body. 

*577 B. Googz// ereshach's 1/usb. (1586) 130 b, Seeth them 
together, .and give it him bludwarme in the morning. 1719 
Hacksbee Phys.-Meek, Exper. Supp. 255, 1 caus'd some 
Water to be heated about Blood-warm. 
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b-A". 

1837 Emerson Misc. (1855) 94 This writing is blood-warm. 

Blood-Wite (blvdwdttL Also (incorrectly) 
-wit. [OE. blddudle , f. Mod blood 4 wile punish- 
ment, penalty, fine.] 

1 . A penalty for bloodshed : a. in Old English 
/.<?<*», A fine for shedding blood, to be paid to 
the aldorman or king, in addition to the werc- 
gild, or legal value of the life destroyed, paid to 
the family of the person killed. 

[a 1000 Lamb. Ps. xv. 4 (Bosw.i Of blodum odde of blod- 
winiin.J 1228 fl/ent.' Ripon 11882 1. 52 Blodewyt. t 1250 
Gloss. Law Terms in Rel. Ant. 1.35 Blodwiie, quite de 
sane espondu. 1609 Skene Reg. May. 67 Bludeweit hes na 
place within burgh. 1614 Sei.den Titles Hon, 263 11 ' it, .. 
is :l 1 umshmeiit or Mulct, as in our words occurring in old 
monuments, Blodwiie, Fril/r.vile , and the like. 1754 
Ekskixe Prate. &c, Lazo { 1809) 45 He might, by our later 
practice, have judged. .in riots ami bloodwits. 1814 Sun 1 
y rtj’-xiyiii, I he bloodwit was made uj» to voiir ain satis¬ 
faction by assythiueiit. 1876 Green Short Hist. I -j The 
blood-wite or compensation 111 money for personal wrong, 
b. generally. A penalty for murder. 

1881 Clolston Arab. Poetry Introtl. 27 In the Sunnai. . 
the amount of the bloodwit was increased to one bundled 
camels. 1882 J. Payne 1001 Sights If. 202 That inv son's 
head be paid with the bloodwit of Sherkan’s head only. 

2 . contextually^ a. The right of levying the fore¬ 
going fine. b. 1 he privilege of exemption from ii. 

« 1067 Chart. Eadweard in Cod. Dipt. IV. 216 fc an hemn 
ocrofer sace and mildu. .and blodwiie ami wi-rdwitc. 1641 
ierntes de la Lev 42 Bloodwit, llial is, to bee quit of 
amerciaments for blood-shedding. 

Blood-worm Tl^dwzum). a. A small brig] it- 
red earth-worm used by anglers, b. The scarlet 
larva of a genus of crane-Ilies hirenomus) found 
in rain-water cisterns and pouls. 

1741 Com pi. Earn.-Piece 11. ii. 350 They will bite freely at 
the small Red-worm called the Blood-worm. 1799G. Smi 1 ii 
Laboratory II. 280 In thewimer^ason, the fittest baits fur 
the New River are bloodworms. 1833 J. Rennie Angling 
|> 7 » 1 mean here water blood-worms, ami not the smaller 
bright red earth-worms sometimes so named in bouks on 
angling. 1840 Browning Sordello ti. 289 Circling blood¬ 
worms. minnow, newt, or loach. 

Blood-wort (blzrdw/’.it [f. as prec. b Wokt ] 
A name applied to various plants having red 
roots or leaves, or popularly supposed to stanch 
blood or to draw blood. Among these are the 
Bloody Dock {IIumex sanguineus \ the Dwarf 
Elder or Dane wort {Sam bunts Ebulus) ; also Burnet 
{Sangulsorba ojfuinails), the American Blood-root 
{Sanguinana canadensis), and genus I hr mode rum. 

<1250 Gloss, in Wright Voe. 140 Bursa pas ton's, san¬ 
guinary, blodwurl. 1538 Leland /tin. V. 4 A cermn 
Bloodcw orth gr»with thcr wher tlic Bloode was shedde. 
1552 Hlloet. Bind wort herb, or that w hicli sioppeth blond. 
*57* Lyte Dodoens 111. xlv. 380 This herly is called .. in 
Luglishe Walwort, Danewort, and Bloodwort. 1671 Sal- 
mon Syn. Med. tit. xxii. 405 Lapathum Saneitiueunt • • 
liloodwort, cleanses the blood much. 1812 Withering 
xffl II. iv. 233 Sangnisorbu officinalis, 
Wild Burnet, Bloodwort. 1872 Rossetti Ho. of Life 118821 
Ii, With lear-spurge wan, w'ith blood-w'ort burning red. 

Bloody (bU'di , a. and adv. Forms: 1 blodix, 
3 “ 4 blodi, 3-7 blody, (4 blode, bloide', 6 bloud- 
die, bluddie, -y, 6-7 bloudie, -y, bloodie, 6- 
bloody. Sc. 5 bludy, 6bludie, 8-9 bluidie, -y. 
[Com. Teut. : OF. Modi* - OFris. bIodich, OS. 
blodag, -Ig (Du. bloedlg), OlIG. Id no tag (MUG. 
Muotec, mod.Ger. blutig , OX. blddug-r, -ig-r;- 
OTeut. Hlodago-z : see Blood and -v.l 
A. adj. 

1 . Of the nature of, composed of. or like blood. 
a 1000 /Eli-ricOViv.v. in Wr.-W flicker l W. 113 Dissenter in, 

blodis utsilu. a 1240 L of song in Lamb. Horn. 207 Bi his 
blodie swole. .Bi his blodi Rune pet ron inne nionic studeii. 
c 1440 prornp. Purr. 40 Blody, sanguinotenius. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531)260 In great agony he swet blody 
droppes. 1815 Encyd. Brit. (ed. 5) 111 . 461 .Some authors 
speak of bloody baths, .prepared especially of the blood of 
infants. 1818 Byron C/i. Har. jy. cxlii, Here, where .Mur¬ 
der breathed her bloody steam. 1875 B. Kicharuson Dis. 
Mod. Life ij The phenomenon called, in early times, 

* bloody sweat,’ has been disputed. 

b. Pertaining or relating to the blood. 

1716 M. Davies Dissert. Physick 4 in A then. Brit. HI, 
Cicsalpinus had a proper Opportunity to speak at large of 
that Bloody discovery [/. e. of the circulation of the blood]. 

2 . Covered, smeared, stained, with blood ; bleed¬ 
ing. 

IT, 7 O. E. Citron., WearS se mona lange nihtesswylce he 
eall blodi^ wyre. 1297 R. Glolc. 3 ti Here ys bat knyfal 
blody. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 85 His bludy 
woundes was reuthe to see. 1530 1 Act 22 Hen. Fill, xii. 

To be beten with whippes .. tyll his body be blody. 1503 
Shaks. 3 Hen. L/, 11. v. 71 My Tearcs shall w'ipe away these 
bloody markes. 1656 H. More Ant id. Ath. in. ix. (1662) 117 
Dmty Moody spots. 1757 Gray Bard 1. iii. 48 Weave 
with bloody hands the tissue of thy line. 1800 Windham 
U V 2 ' •• 336 \\ hat scuffle, amongst Englishmen, 
would have terminated in a black eye or a bloody nose. 

b. Bloody grave : the grave of one who has 
died by bloodshed, f Bloody hand, in Forest-law 
(see quot.; cf. Rei>-ha.nd(ed) ; in Heraldry, the 
armorial device of Ulster, derived from the O’Neils; 
hence borne by baronets. 

1800 Scon Eve St. John xii, By Eildon tree, for long 


BLOODY. 

1 nights three, In bloody grave have 1 lain. 1885 Sat. Rev. 
*5 Apr. 525/2 (Jordon sleeps in his bloody grave. 

1598 Manwood f.anvs forest xviii. $ 9 Bloudy hand 
is, where a man is found coursing in the Forest, .and is any 
manner of way imbrewed with bloud, or, that is found im- 
brewed with bloud. .in ihe Forest, allhough he be not found 
Hunting or poursing there. 172751 Cua.mhers Cycl., 
Bloody Hand, one of the four kinds of trespasses in the 
king sforest. 1835 M vkhvat /'ikArt i, The bloody hand in the 
dexter chief of a baronet. 1852 Househ. IVds. V. 8 One 
sunbeam, coming through a grimed window, and illuinin- 
atmg a bloody hand. There had been a murder done there. 
,74 -)>Indent's Hume xx. 367 Hence baronets bear on their 
shields tlic arms of Ulster, a bloody hand. 

3 . Of animals, or parts of their bodies: Having 
blood in the veins; containing blood, anh. or Obs. 

* 39 8 I re visa Barth. DeP.R. xvm. eviii. u 4951850 In all 
beestes that haue blody lounges is a hlcdder. 1595 Siiaks. 
John iv. 11. aio .Slaties, that take [Kings| humors for a war¬ 
rant, lo breakc within die bloody house of lif--. 1607 
1 orsr.LL ■Serpents 597 A Serpent [is], a Bloudy Beast with- 
out feet. *8*8 Art Preserv, Fat 53 The bloody corn .. L 
apt to yield blood on the first touch of the knife. 

4 . Accompanied by or involving the flowing or 
spilling of blood. 

£ * 3 % Chaucer L. G. U\ 13SS ()r hadde in armjs maiiye 
a blodi box. 1530 I’vlsgk. iua/1 Blody meusyn sickenesse. 
1605 Shaks. Maeb. 11. iv. jj l./t known who did this more 
tlicn l)]oody deed? c 1620 Boyd /dons Flowers 1 1855* 
155 Our bloody Unvcs assuredly lie feeles. 1828 Carlyle 
Mtse. 118571 I.94 'Their bloody idolatry, and storinful un- 
tiUored energy. 1853 Kinosley Hypatia x.xi, 1 have 
one red for years die unbloody sacrifice to Him who will 
perhaps require of me a bloody one. 

b. esf. Attended with much bloodshed and 
slaughter; sanguinary. 

*593 I* ilson Goz’t. Christ's Ch. 306 The bloudie siormes of 
I j 1 ants. *597 .Broker I\e> /.Pol. v. xlviii. j? iu A bi:ier and 
a bloody 1 onfliel. 1678 N. Wamev Ji'oudcrs \. i. j 
I hat long and bloody War in (h< Empire of Germane. 
1711 A ddison Spect. No. 70 - 4 The Poet . describes "a 
bloody Battle and dreadful St cue of 1 >eath. 1 8 4 8 M \/: u i.av 
^ n S' h ~ '7 The most bloody day of the whole war. 

5 . (){ thoughts, words, etc.: Concerned with, 
portending, decreeing bloodshed. 

a 1225 Ancr. R, 288 Ruben, Jui read heuf, Jm blodi chdii 
t 1300 Bekct 5J7 Alto blodi was that word: and deore h 
w-as i-bon^t. 1384 Chaw i-r //. Fame 1 -39 That makeii 
blody soun In trunipe, beme, anxl claryonn. 1561 T. Noe. 
ton Calvin's Inst. Pref., Without hearyng the cau-c bloody 
sentences are pronounced against it. 1610 Smakn. Temp. 
iv. 1. 1 do begin to haue bloody thoughts. 1766 Porsy 

Heraldry iii, (1777*23 A prim of the bloody Warrant for 
the execution of K. Charles I. 

6 . Addicted to bloodshed, blood-thirsty, cruel . 
tainted with crimes ol blood, bloud-guilty. 

1563 By Bonner in Foxe A. $ M. 1254 2 They reporte me 
to seek bloud, and call me bloudvu Boner. < 1577 Noktu- 
hrooke Dicing (1843) 179 Howe the blotiddie Pnpistes mur- 
ther and slaughter in all places ruunde aboute vs our poore 
brethren. 1611 Bible Ps. v. 6 The Lord will abliorre the 
bloodie and deceitfull man. 1681 Addr. Jr. Radnor in 
Loud Gas. No. 1671/4 The Factious Schismaticks, and 
Bloody Kimianists. 1795 Windham Spect hes Par/. <181311 
278 1 be administration of the bloody Robespierre 1853 
Dickens Child's Hist. Eng. xxx. As Bloody Queen Mary/ 
ihts woman has become famous, and as Bloody Queen Mary 
she will ever be remembered with horror and'detestation’ 
1862 butt. Rev. 8 Feb. 154 Our native blood)- villains. 

7 . Of the colour of blood, blood-red. 

* 59 * ^>HAKS. i Hen. I /, u< iv, 61 Vorkc. Now Somerset, 
e r cV S „ > j our ar S*iincnt ? Sort. Here in my Scabbard . 
that Shall dye your white Rose in a bloody red. 1671 Loud. 
Grtw. No. 627/4 A Bloody Bay Gelding,.. was stollen out of 
Stamford Fields. 1755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 280 Near the - 
spot where this accident happened, an anchor was imme¬ 
diately dropped, and a red buoy ( cal led the bloody buoyi 
hxed to it. 1708 Coleridge Ane. Mar. 11. vii, The bloody 
sun at noon, Right up above the mast did stand. 182? 
Lockhabt Sp. Ballads, Moor Cal. iv, His banner.. Whereon 
revealed his bloody field its pale and crescent moon. 

+ Allied by blood. (In J.angland, with fig 
reference to the blood of Christ.) Obs, 

1362 Langl. /’. PI. A. \ n. 196 Heo beobmy blodi breberen, 
for god bou^te vs all. (Also B. vi. 10; xi. 195 ; C. ix*. 17.J 

9 . dial. Of good blood, well descended. 

1877 Peacock Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.i, He comes of a 
iiloody stock ; that s why he’s good to poor folks. 

10 . In foul language, a vague epithet expressing 
anger, resentment, detestation ; but often a mere in¬ 
tensive, esf. with a negative, as «not a bloody one\ 
[Prob. from the adv. use in its later phase.]* 

1840 R- Dana Bef. Mast ii. 2 You’ll find me a bloody 
rascal. Ibid. xx. 61 They’ve got a man for a mate of that 
ship, and not a bloody sheep about decks ! 1880 Ruskin 

fiction Fairjf F. $ 29 The use of the word ‘bloody’ in 
modern low English is a deeper corruption, not altering the 
lorin of the word, but defiling the thought in it. 

B -adv, +1. Bloodily; with blood. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 10424 Buernes on be bent blody be- 
roneu. 

2 . As an intensive: Very .... and no mistake, 
exceedingly; abominably, desperately. In general 
colloquial use from the Restoration to ^1750; now 
constantly in the mouths of the lowest* classes, 
but by respectable people considered ‘a horrid 
word on a par with obscene or profane language, 
and usually printed in the newspapers (in police 
reports, etc.) 4 b-y \ 

TThe origin is not quite certain ; hut (here is good reason 
to think that it was at first a reference to the habits of the 
bloods or aristocratic rowdies of the end of the 17th and 
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beginning of the i8ih e. The phrase ‘ bloody drunk * was 
apparently=‘ as drunk as a blood’ (cf. ‘as drunk as a lord'); 
thence it was extended to kindred expressions, and at length 
to others; probably, tn later times, its associations with 
bloodshed and murder (cf. a bloody battle, a bloody butcher) 
have recommended it to the rough classes as a word that 
appeals to their imagination. We may compare the preva¬ 
lent craving for impressive or graphic intensive*, seen in llie 
use of jolly , awfully , terribly , devilish, dented, damned, 
ripping, rattling, thumping, stunning, thundering, etc. 
There is no ground for the notion that ‘bloody’, offensive 
as from associations it now is to ears polite, contains any 
profane allusion or has connexion with the oath ‘'s blood l \ 
1676 Ethfredck Man of Mode t. i. (1684-9 Not without 
he will promise to be bloody drunk. 1684 Dry01.n Prol. 
Southerners Disappomtm. 59 The doughty Bullies enter 
bloody drunk. 1693 Southkrnk Maids last Pr. n. ii. 31 
Faith and troth, you were bloody angry. Ibid. in. i. 38 
She look it bloody ill of him. 17*7 Swift Poison, h. 
Curll Wks. 1755 III. 1. 149 His wife .. said, ‘Are you 
not sick, my dear?’ He replied ’ Bloody sick.’ 1742 Kich- 
vkdson Pamela 111 . 405 lie is bl<x>dy passionate. 1 saw 
that at the Hall. 1743 Fielding Wed. Pay in. vi, This is 
a bloody positive old fellow. 1753 f oote Eng. in Pans 
11. (1763* 29 She’s a bloody line Girl. 

C. In combination. 

1 . Obvious combinations, as bloody-black ; chiefly 
parasvnthetic, as bloody-backed, -eyed, -faced, -hand¬ 
ed , -hearted, -minded , -seefired, with their deri¬ 
vatives, as Idoody-mindedness ; also others some¬ 
what analogous, as bloody-intended having bloody 
intentions ; or adverbial, as f bloody-crying ,crying 
for blood. ; ^bloody-hunting (hunting for blood . 

18*4 Scoit Redgauntlct ch. xv, They have the ^bloody- 
backed dragoons . with them. 1772 Cci.i.u.M in Phil. 
Trans. LX 11 . 466 Half a pint of a ‘bloody-black water in 
the thorax. <21617 Hieron U’ks. 11 . 317 They are all 
‘bloudy-crying-sinnes, and such as to which belongs an es¬ 
pecial! wo. 1597 Shaks. 2 lieu. II’, 1. iii. 22 In a Thcame 
so 'bloody fac'd, as this. 1821 Byron Sardan. iv. i. 115 A 
. .bloody-eyed, And 'bloody-handed, ghastly, ghostly thing. 
1654 Gatarek Pise. Apd. 91 How poor a curb - - to keep 
men from being 'bloodie-hearted, and bloodic-handed. 
1599 Suaks. lien. V, hi. iii. 41 Hcrods *bloody*hunting 
•laughter-men. 1606 We. Com . Prayer , Prayer 5 th Xov., 
The most traileroiisand hloody-intended -Massacreby Gun- 
powder. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. Pi, iv. i. 36 Yta let not this 
make thee be ‘bloody-minded. 1845 Darwin Coy. A 'at. vii. 
ii$73> 140 When the old 'bloody-minded lyranl is gone to his 
long account. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 214 What a dif¬ 
ference between the straight-forward * bloody-minded ness 
<,f Orestes and the metaphysical punctiliousness of the 
Dane. 1605 Suaks, Macb. iv. iii. 104 O Nation miserable ! 
With an untitled Tyrant, "bloody Sceptred. 

2 Special combinations: + bloody fall, an ail¬ 
ment of the feet similar to chilblains; + bloody 
flux (formerly Jlix\ dysentery ; hence bloody- 
fluxed a ; bloody nose beetle, the popular name 
of Timarcha (see quot.) ; t bloody-water, a dis¬ 
ease, hirmaturia. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 76 The angry ehilblancs and 
*b!oudy-fals that trouble the feet in the night season. 1473 
Warkw. Chron. (1839) 23 Unyver>a)le feveres, axes, and 
the "blody flyx. 1579 Languam Card. Health (1633) 44 » 

*Bloudy Huxe. i6ix Bible Acts xxviii. 8 f l he father of 
Publius lay sicke of a feuer and of a ‘bloody-flixc. 1706 tr. 
Lottery's Treat. Poods 11. vi. 161 They make use of its [llie 
sheep's] suet inwardly taken to stop the * Bloody-tlux. 1615 
Be. Hall Contempt. X. T. iv. iii. It was free and safe for 
the leper and ‘bloody-fluxed to touch thee. 1826 Kirby & 
Sr. Entomol. Ill- 142 In that of the ‘bloody-nose beetle 
ihat segment is bifid. 1847 Carpenter tool. § 660 The 
Timarcha l.rz igata .. emits a reddish yellow fluid from the 
joints when disturbed; from which circumstance it is com¬ 
monly known by the name of the Bloody-nose Beetle. 1734 
Akbuthnot in Swift's Lett. (1766) 11 . 205, I had forhorn [to 
ridel for *oine years, because of ‘bloody water. 

b. In popular names of plants, as bloody 
finger, the Foxglove ; bloody man’s finger, the 
same ; also the Amin or Wakc-Kobin; bloody 
rain-Blood rain (see Blood sb. 19); bloody 
dock {Rum ex sanguineus); bloody twig, the 
Dogwood (Cornus sanguinea ); bloody warrior, a 
dark Wall-flower. (See Prior, Britten and Hol¬ 
land.) 

1758 Bor las e A ’at. Hist. Cornwall xix. § 9. 235 1 he 
bloody sea-dock. 1838 Eton. Vegetation 156 The ‘gory 
dew,’ Pa lute lla ernenta, and ‘bloody rain,’ Leprana ker- 
mesina. .Tire referrible to these humble and harmless tribes 
of vegetation. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. III. 108 1 lie 
branches were so red, so like twigs of coral, that, .its name 
of Bloody Twig. .seemed appropriate. 

Bloody (blvdi), v. [f. the adj. Not etymo¬ 
logically identical with OE. {ge)blodegian, -blod- 
gian (in 3rd c. blodeke, with suffix -eg-, -ck-) which 
preceded in the same sense.] 

1. trans. To make bloody by causing to bleed 
or by smearing with blood. 

1<» 1000 Beowulf $3 78 lie ^eblodegod wenrS sawul-driore. 
<21225 Ancr. R. 418 Ne mid breres ne ne biblodge 17 *. 
blodeke] hire sulf.] 1530 Palscr. 458/1 This parker blodyetlt 
his clothes. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib.xxl. (1821) 421 
No man did bloody his sword more than his Lordship did 
that day. 1814 Caky Dante (Chandos) 122 There came 1 , 
Pierc’d in the heart.. And bloodying the plain. 1820 
Southey in Life ft Corr. (1849) I; 4 the sword which was 
drawn (not bloodied, I hope) in this unlucky quarrel. 

b. trans. and fig. To make blood-red ; to stain 
with bloodshed. 

1647 W. Browne Polex. 1. 107 His shield was black in 
many places, and the rest bloodied with the long tresse of a 
Comet. 1655 J. Jennings Elise 12 Nor the only instrument 


of these tragick businesses, the which bloodies the course of 
this History. 

f 2 . To exasperate ; = Blood v. 4. Ohs. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. Saul, being so bloodied 
against David.. became as unmerciful to himself. 

Bloody-bones (bly*di|b^«;nz). Formerly 
-bone. A phrase used, generally in conjunction 
with Rawhcad, as the name of a bug-bear to terrify 
children; alsoyfy,*. ' bug-bear, terror.’ (Possibly 
associated with the apparition of a murdered man 
supposed to haunt the scene of his murder.) 

c 1550 IVyll of Deuyll (Collier) 13 Our faythfull Sccrc- 
taryes, Hobgoblyn and Blooddylmne. 1598 Florio, Maui 
. .imagined spirits that nurces fraie their babes withall to 
make them leaue crying, as we say bug-beare, or els rawc 
head and bloodic bone. 1622 Fletcher Prophetess tv. v. 
But now 1 look Like Bloody-Bone and Raw-head, to 
frighten children, a 1680 Butler Rent. (1759) I. 77 To ter- 
rify those mighty Champions, As wc do children now with 
Bloody-bones. 1817 'I*. Jefferson Corr. 1830) 301 Han¬ 
cock and the Adamses were the raw-head and bloody hones 
of Tories and traitors. 1830 T. Hamilton ( • Thornton 
(1845* 393 As if he had come back from the wars a mere raw- 
head and bluody-bones. 

Bloom (bl/ 7 m), sbb Forms: 3-4 blom, 3-6 
blome, 4-6 Air. blwmc, 6 bloume, So. blume, 
6-7 bloome, 7- bloom. [MIC. blom, blome, only 
northern (or north, midi.); a. ON. blom neut. 'a 
flower, bloom, blossom ’, and bl 6 mi masc. ' bloom, 
prosperity flowers,blossoms’, the latter= OS. 
blonio inasc. ‘MDu. bloetne, Du. bloom fcm.), OHO. 
bluorno masc., bltioma fcm. (MHO. bluome masc. 
and fcm., mod.G. blume fcm.), Goth, blbma m. 
OTeut. * blom on- m., from the vb. stem *blo- 
‘blow’, with the suffix - mon * of nouns of aclion. 
The OE. blbma (masc.). in form the same word, had 
only the sense of Bloom shf, the sense * flower’ be- 
ingexpressed by bloslm, blastma, blosma , Blossom.] 

1 . The blossom or flower of a plant. Not ex¬ 
tended like * flower’ to a whole ' flowering plant \ 
and expressing a more delicate notion than 'blos¬ 
som which is more commonly florescence bearing 
promiseof fruit, while 'bloom’ is florescence thought 
of as the culminating beauty of the plant. Cherry 
trees arc said to be in blossom, hyacinths in bloom.) 

< 1200 Ohm in 10773 Na/ara-h bitacnvhh Onn Lnng- 
liv-h hrodd and blome. <1325 /*• E. A Hit. P, B. 1467 
A lie )>e bionics of }>« ho^cs were hlyknandc perlts. 1375 
Barbour Bence v. 10 The trek bcgoiith to inn Bnrg- 1 
conys and brycht blwmys alsiin. 1440 Pnuttp. Par:'. 40 
Blome flowre, jlos. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. dc V. 1531' 296 
The fruytes of the holy goost.. he more lyke .. 10 be called 
bionics and iloures than fruyles. * 57 ° Sempitl Ballates 
11872* 77 Thou grcnc Roisinarv hytle thy heid, Scliaw not 
thy fair blew bluniis 1667 Milton /’. L. v. 25 How the 
Bee Sits on the P>loom extracting liquid sweet. 1697 b>RY- 
di n Virg. Georg. 1. 273 If od’rous Blooms the hearing 
Branches load. 1770 Goldsm. Pcs. I til. 4 Parting sum¬ 
mer's ling’ring blooms. 1882 Bazaar 15 Feb. 173 To pre¬ 
serve cut blooms for some length of time. 

t b. (fig.) To bear the bloom : to flourish. Obs. 
133° R. Brunne Citron. 322 pet were burn in Rotnealk pe 
Cotumpneis, pat kyude hare [>c blome, riche men & curteis. 

c. coiled. Blossom, flowers, florescence. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9328 pc wand bar jef and frut and blom. 
<21400 Sir Isttmb. 176 Playe the with the blome. 1667 
Milton P. /.. 111. 43 Not to me returns Day, or the sweet 
approach of F.v’n or Morn, Or sight of vernal bloom. 1821 
Shelley Pronieth. Unb. 1. 840 The yellow bees in the ivy- 
bloom. 1878 Gilder Poet «y Master 14 Not yet the orchard 
lifted Its cloudy bloom to the sky. 

d. In bloom : in flower, flowering, blossoming. 

1644 Fary Gods Severity \ 164 51 8 Blos.somcs that !>o all 

in a bloome, as we say. 1735 Oi.uYS Life Raleg/t Wks. 1829 
1 . 383 Like some flowers which are sweeter in their fall than 
others in their bloom. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 1 . 182 It 
was the month of May, when every thing was in bloom. 
1864 Tennyson Islet 32 For the bud ever breaks into bloom 
on the tree. 

e. transf. of persons. Cf. 'flower’. 

a 1300 Havelok 63 He was Kugelondc.s blome. c 1460 
Ton'ueley Myst. 81 Welcom, Mary, blyssed blome. ^175° 
Shenstonk Elegies iv. 32 The frailty of so fair a bloom. 
1871 R. Kllis Catullus Ixiv. 4 A chosen array, rare bloom 
of valorous Argos. 

2 . Jig. State of greatest beauty or loveliness, 
most "flourishing condition or season, prime, per¬ 
fection. 

2:1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 577 More haf I of ioye & blysse 
here-inne, Of ladysehyp gret & lyuez blom. 1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado v. i. 76 Dcspight.. His Maie of youth, and 
bloome oflustthood. 1711 Addison Sped . No. 164 r 3 While 
her Beauty was yet in all its Height and Bloom. 1742 
Pope Dunciatl iv. 513 Poor \V., nipp’d in folly’s broadest 
bloom, Who praises now? 1850 Leitch tr. Maileds Anc. 
Art § 159 The real bloom of ihis art was past when the 
Romans conquered the East. 1875 Hamkkton Intel/. Life 
Vi. i. (1876) 195 The bloom of perfect manhood. 

3 . The crimson tint of the cheek; flush, glow. 
Also fig. 

175a Fielding Amelia Wks. 1775 X. 136 Miss Bath had 
not only recovered her health hut her bloom. 1793 T. 
Behoofs Consumption 117 That vermilion bloom, which-, 
is the harbinger or attendant of an incurable disease. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. iv. 364 Over brow And cheek and bosom 
brake the wrathful bloom. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 
332 Those simple, faithful natures which combine the glow 
Of courage with the bloom of modesty. 

b .gen. Suffusion of glowing colour over a surface. 


1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher { 1850) 122 The colours of the 
awnings over head struck down a bloom over the whole 
scene. 

4 . The delicate powdery deposit on fruits like 
the grape, plum, etc., when fresh-gathered, and on 
certain plant-leaves. (So called perh. from prec.) 

(Cf. Song. Meet me in the evening When the bloom is on 
the ry e -l "1639 [sec Bloomy <r. 1 3.I 1678 [sec Bloom - 

coloured in 7]. 1755 Johnson, Bloom, the blue colour upon 
plums and grapes newly gathered, i860 Delamer Kitch. 
Card. (1861)156 Tying grapes in muslin hags assists their 
ripening. .The pity is, that the taking them off spoils the 
bloom. 1882 Vinks Sachs' Bot. 99 Very frequently the wax 
extends .. over the cuticle .. constituting the so-called 
'bloom' on fruits and some leaves. 1883 P. Fitzgerald 
Rccrcat. Lit. Man 170 And before the end of those weary 
hours the bloom is off the rye—he is stale and stupid. 

b. fig. Freshness, delicate charm or beauty. 
To lake the bloom off (a thing) : to deprive it of 
its first freshness or beauty. 

1777 Johnson in Bosrvell (1831) 1 . 159 It [the Plan of 
Dictionary] would have come out with more bloom if it had 
not been seen before by any body. 1859 Helps Friends in 
C. Ser. 11. 1 .182 The bloom of his regard would be rubbed off. 

e. In various spec, senses, e.g. The yellowish de¬ 
posit on well-tanned leather, the powdery appear¬ 
ance on newly-struck coins, the fluorescence exhi¬ 
bited by petroleum, etc. Cf. Blooming vbl. sbb 2. 

1842 Penny Cyel. XXIV. 38/2 This bloom [on leather] 
consists of the finer portion of the gelatin from the interior 
of the skin. 1882 Pharniacent ,, frnl. 343 Petroleum hav¬ 
ing a bloom or fluorescence. 1884 Times 1 Mar., The 
* bloom ’ on the wall, -around the actual .sjjot uf the cxplu- 
sion, was sufficient to show that the material used was not 
gunpowder. 1885 Fug. Mec/t. 20 Feb. 532 Until the bud 
L covered with * bloom or the so-called ellagic acid. 1885 
Cortih. Mag Mar. 281 That coating of indigo and gypsum 
which imparts [to tea leaves] the bloom so highly prized in 
the European market. 

5 . A fine variety of raisin. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 274 '1 Different kinds of raisins are 
distinguished . as muscatels, blooms, sultanas. 1875 Uke 
Did. Arts Ill. 692 These are muscatels or blooms. 

6. Used allributively to denote a certain appear¬ 
ance or state assumed by sugar in the process of 
clarifying and refining. 

1825 S. & S. Adams Contpl. Servant 113 It may then be 
boiled to any degree you please, as smooth, bloom, feathered, 
crackled, and caramel. 

7 . Comb, and Alt rib., as bloom colour, -JUnder , 
-hour, -stem ; bloom-bright, -coloured, etc., adjs. 
Also bloom-fell, a plant; according to Britten 
and Holland, Lotus corniculalits. 

1833 Tennyson llesperides, A slope That ran ‘bloom- 
bright into the Atlantic blue. 1797 1804 Bewick Brit. 
Birds I. 112 The breast, belly and sides arc of a fine pale 
rose or ’bloom colour. 1678 Lottd. Gaz. No. 1273/4 
Hood lined with *bloom-colourcd Silk. 1799-1824 Prize 
Ess. in High l . Soe. Trans. 111 . 524 (Jam.) Ling, dccr-hair, 
and ‘bloom-fell, arc also scarce. 1840 Browning Sordcllo lit. 
345 Her ivory limbs are smothered by a fall, ‘Bloom-flinders, 
and fruit-sparkles, and leaf-dust. 1850 Lynch i'heo. Trim 
xi. 208 The maiden..in the ‘bloom-hour of her life. 

Bloom (bl//ni), sbl- [:—OK. blbma in same 
sense ; identical in form with the word for ' flower’ 
in the other Tout, lnttgs. (OS- blomo, etc.: see 
Bloom sbb), but ihe history of the sense is not 
ascertained. Xo examples of the word have been 
found l>etween OE. times and the end of 16th c.] 

1 . ‘ A mass of iron after having undergone the first 
hammering.* Wcale. spec. An ingot of iron or 
steel, or a pile of puddled bars, which has been 
brought, by passing through one set of ‘ rolls 
into the form of a thick bar, and left for further 
rolling when required for use. 

a 1000 In Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 141/36 Massa, daS, »f/bloma. 
1584 pf. Bloomery], 1674 Ray Iron Work 127 At the Finery 
by the working of the hammer they bring it into Blooms 
and Anconics. 1679 VhCTStajfordsh. (1686) 163 They work 
it into a bloom, which U a square barr in the middle, and 
two square knobs at the ends, one much less then the other, 
the smaller being call'd the Ancony end, and the greater 
the Mockel head- 1719 Glossogr. X(n<a, Blotim, in the 
1 rou-Works, is a four-square Mass of Iron about two Foot 
long. 1845 Xiw Statist. Aec. Seotf. VI. 79 An extensive 
forge for the manufacture of blooms was erected. 1862 
Times 12 Aug., lx>rd Dudley presents numerous specimens 
of fractured blooms and bars. 1881 ^c<i<^^ 6 Nov. 350 
It may possibly be a ‘bloom’ from a prehistoric foundry. 
1882 Engineer 24 Feb. 133/1 The blooms from the hammer 
are then heated and rolled down to make puddled bar. 

% 2 . Sometimes improperly applied to the ‘ball ’ 
or mass of iron from the puddling furnace which 
is to be hammered or shingled into a bloom. 

1865 Derby Merc. 15 Feb., An immense bloom of iron, 
looking like a huge egg, and weighing s cwt., showing the 
state of the iron as delivered by the furnace. 1875 Ure 
Diet. Arts 11 . 1013 The bloom or rough hall from the 
puddle-furnace* 1879 CasstlFs Ttchn . £>duc *_!* 4 10 After 
pig-iron has been puddled, the 4 bloomsas the masses of 
iron are termed, while still white-hot from the puddling 
furnace, arc dragged to the helve. 

3 . Comb., as bloom-shearing\ bloom-hook, an 
implement used for handling heated blooms; so 
bloom-tongs ; bloom-smithy, a forge or smithy 
where blooms are made. 

1601 Holland Pliny). 459 This kind of charcole serueth 
only the Bloom-smithies and furnaces. 1831 J Holland 
Manuf. Metals 1 . 18 At the suppression of the bloomanes (or 
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iron smithies) the tenants charged themselves with the pay¬ 
ment of this rent, which is called Bloom Smithy or Wood 
rent. _ 1884 /;;//. q M.uh. A‘e?'. t Dcc.67”^ A InVge bW 
5 machine, capable of cutting steel blooms. 

t Bloom, sb£ Oh. rare— 1 . [App. connected 
with Blow v.i ; cf. Bloomy a.-] A hot wind. 

1699 Dampier lay. I. 520 I have always observed the 
bea-winds to be warmer than Land winds : unless it be 
when a bloom as we call it, or hot blast blow from thence 

Bloom (bl//m), z/.i Forms: 3-5 blome(n, 4 
Sc. bleumo), 5 blomyn, blume. 5-6 biome, 
bloume, 6bloome, (; blowm, 8 Sc. blumeV 7- 
bloom. [ME. bio men, f. Bloom s/O] 

1 . tn/r. To bear dowers; to be in flower, come 
* into flower; to blossom. 

c 1250 Gen. Ex. 2061 Orest it blomedc, and siden har Sc 
benes ripe a 1300 Cursor M. 10743 |*t his wand snhl 
blome. * 3?8 Trkvisa Garth. De P. R. xvu. Ixiv. (,495) 64. 
In I hessaha feildes that beenes growe in ben eerid whan the 
beenys bloume. r 1440 Prom A Pan*. 40 Blomyn, /loreoJJo- 

Z C Z\n S P * 2 * Hasc]I • • hegynneth to blome 
as soon as the lefe is fallen. 1667 Milton P. L. m. A 
Flour which once In Baradise.fast by the Tree of Life Began 
to bloom. 1727 Rradley Pam. Diet. s. v. Coriander. This 
riant, .blooms in July and August. 1821 Shelley Promcth. 
{/>/<?. 1. 170 Blue thistles bloomed in cities. 

2 -fig* transf. To come into full beauty ; to 

be in fresh beauty and vigour ; to flourish. 

tr i2°o Ormin 3636 Godess fieowwess blomenn a« Inn alle 
8 °« a V 4 ?? p **tt™t* C/t. 245 in Leg. Rood 

218 A childe hat clioisly chces In maydene.s block- to blome. 

w US »fEnas xr. xii. 103 Korganc the speris so 
bustilus blomyt he. 1590 Greene /•>. Paeon (1830) 42 For 
jancie bloomes not at the first assauIt. 1738 Gloykr Leonidas 
1. 224 With all my honours blooming round my head. 171:0 
Johnson Rasselas xxvni. (.787) 81 The daughter begins to 
bloom before the mother can he content to fade. 1831 
Carlvle Sart. Res. n. vi, Life bloomed up with happiness 
and hope. 1875J0wF.Tr Plato (ed. 21 II. 486 Yourheauty 
“‘"S away, just as your true self is beginning to bloom. 
T878 II. H. Gums Ombre 2 Quadrille also has faded away 
or blooms only in some old-fashioned nooks of England. 

J. Irons. To bring into bloom; to cause to 
flourish. Chiefly fig. Obs. or arch. 

1592 Greene Poems 108 Each fair thing that summer 
bloomed. 1597 Hooker Ecci. Pol. v. iii. § 4 Rites & customs 
..in their first original beginnings when the strength of vir- 
tuous, devout, or charitable affection bloomed them. 1611 
Bjbi.e yVW. xvu. 8 The rod of Aaron, .brought forth buds, 
and bloomed blossomes. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 219 The 
Irec of Life .. blooming Ambrusial Fruit Of vegetable 

T h o 1 7 Za v°i L xr ‘ ' x - 385 Tenderness divine.. 

1 natplanted Eden, and high bloom’d for man A fairer Eden. 

4 . tntr. J o glow with warm colour. 

i860 Tyndall Glac.ufi 11.75 Heaps of snow .. as the day 
advanced, bloomed with a rosy light. 1884 Christm. Graphu 
4/2 A little salon, in which a circular iron stove bloomed red- 
hot all round. 

5 . irons. To give a bloom to ; to colour with 
a soft warm tint or glow. 

<71821 Keats Autumn 25 While barred clouds bloom the 
soft-dyingday. 1844 Tupper Pren>. Philos. (1852) i 7 gThe eve 
is bright with trust, the cheek bloomed over with affection. 

o. icchn. lo cloud a varnished surface. (See 
quot., and cf. Blooming vbl. shy 2.) 

1859 Gvllick & Tim ns Paint. 214 Whatever varnish may 
be employed . a current of cold or damp air, which ‘chills’ 
or blooms them [paintings] should be avoided. 

Bloom, vA [f. Bloom sbA] To hammer or 
squeeze the ball or lump of iron from the puddle- 
furnace into a ‘ bloom * ; to shingle. 

1875 Urk Diet. Arts II. 1012 To prepare the puddle balls 
for the rollmg mills, they have to undergo the process of 
shingling or ‘blooming;’ this is effected either by the 
hammer or by the squeezer : the latter has almost entirely 
superseded the former. } 

Bloomage (bl^-med^). [f. Bloom sbb + -age i ; 
cf. leafage.] Blooms or blossoms in the mass. 

<,8?9) 66 Rl ' Shin * ‘ hrou « h 
Bloomary, variant of Bloomery 1. 

Bloomed (bl/ 7 md, foci, -ed), (///.) a. [f. 
Bloom sb. and v. + -ed.J Covered with, hearing, 
or having bloom ; in bloom. Also fig. 

ci S os Dunbar Gold. Targe 55 Hard on burd vnto the 
blomyt mcdis .. Arnyit sehe. 1523 Fit2herb. Sun*, xxxvi. 

V 339 ) 54 “ han it is full bloomed. 1646 Crashaw Steps to 
remf.zq A mouth, whose full-bloom’d lips., are roses. 

1 30 j u? VS0N Arab ' Sts. ii, Rustling thro’ The 

low and bloomed foliage. 

Bloomer 1 (bb/maj). [f. Bloom vb + -er 1 .] 

1 . A plant that blooms (in some way), 
r 173 c / 6 JaiLEY Bloomers, blooming buds. 1882 Garden 7 
Jan. 8/2 those that have a tendency to be shy bloomers are 
paced in the lightest part of the house. 1885 Harper’s 
lilomner r 7I °' 2 A New England white rose, a perennial 

2 . Comb, bloomer-pit, a tan-pit or large vat in 
which hides are treated with a strong infusion of 
tanning liquor or ooze ; a ‘ layer.* 

Bloo’mer [After Mrs. Bloomer, an American 
lady who introduced the costume.] 

1 . (More fully Bloomer costume, dress') : A style 
of female attire consisting of a short skirt and 
long loose trousers gathered closely round lhe 
ankles, bo attrib. Bloomer frinciflcs, movement. 

1868 Reade 7 V//c Lor>e IL iv. 154 At sight of Miss Cour- 
tenay in a Bloomer he was ravished. 1875 Miss Bird 
Sandn*, Is/. u88o) 8s Deborah looked very piqnante in a 
bloomer dress of dark blue. 
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2 . A woman who wears this dress. 

F ^ nt: Tnt * 1 /' "* '53 S!ic then hurst out cry- 
ng, \Uuch was an unfair advantage the Bloomer took over 
poor Keg in aid. 

A kind of hat with a broad brim worn by ladies, 
blo^m W Mrs ' Pr ''” ths 'i. 177 A small shawl and my 

Hence Bloo merism, the principles of Mrs. 
Bloomer as to female costume. 

9 ‘ luAm: . Coarse 7 me Love IL ii. 134 She was 
prett) far gone in bloomerism. 1882 Lady Hakbkrton 

sti f lnrtc^r' U1 i X,A ‘ 4 '/* * 1 'loomerism * | 

still lurks in many a memory. 1 

Bloomery 1 , -ary (bl/ 7 -moiT,. Forms: 6-7 
blomarie, 7-8 blomary, 7- bloomory, -ary 17 
Bloom sbd + -ery, -ary.] 1 'he first forge in an 
tron-works through which the metal passes after 
having been melted from the ore, and in which it 
is made into blooms. 

1584 5 Act 27 EIL. xix, Any mailer of Yron Milks, Fur- 
naces Hammer, Hnarie, Forge or Blomarie. !6 7 2 Puiv 
/ oi. Arntt. 374 I here are in Ireland .. above twenty forces 
ami bloomenes. 1693 htsrKK in Phil. Trans . XVII. 866 
I hose Bars which are wrought out of a Loup, taken up out 
or the turnery Harth, ur second Forge, arc much better 
Iron than those which arc made in the liloomary or first 
llarth. 1762 Kliot ibid. Kill. 56 It is wrought or smelted 
V 1 a common bloomary. 1851 IVkni r Dorn. A rehit. II. 
tin rod. 30 J he bloomcries of Furness., were in full opera- 
tion in the thirteenth century. 1866 Jkvons Coal (bust. (ed. 

21 217 \\ hen the charcoal bloomary and forge gave place to 
the coke blast furnace. 

Bloomery-. noncc-ivd. [f. Bloom sb.\ + -er V j 
A collection or place full of blooms. 

7832 J. Wilson in P/aekro. Mag. XXXI. 864 Leading you 
sometimes into a greenery of glade, and sometimes into a 
bloomery of sweet-briar*. 

Blooming (bl/ 7 -miij), vbl. sb} [1. Bloom v}] 

. 1- T hc action or stale of coming into or being 
in bloom. Alsoyf^. 

1398 The visa Earth. De P. R. xvu. xevi. (1405) 663 All 
codware louyih water loforc the blossom and druiesse after 
the blovvmynge. r 1630 Drumm. of Hawtu. Whs. (1711) 12 A 
yngin in the blooming of her prime. 1684 Seanderbeg Kediv 
1. 2 I o know the first Bloomings of a Tree which has yielded 
such happy Fruit. 1709 Pohe Ess. Crit. 501 Like some fair 
How r.. J hat gayly blooms, but ev’n in blooming dies, 
f b. cotter. A blossom, inflorescence. Obs. 

1622 \\ miKK Mistr. Phtlar. < 16 33« sgo Low .Sallowe* on 
whose Uoomings Bees doe fall. 1657 W. Coles Adam in 
hden lx, Small heads, .which arc the bloomings or Flower* 

c. att rib., as in bhovting-iime. 
x 398 Trkvisa Earth. Del'. A\ xvn. clxxvii.(i495l 7 i8 Vynes 
iiaue a specyall euyll whan they ben spronge wyth euyll 
dewe or reyne in blowinyng tyme. 1883 C. Monkiuk si: in 
Academy ^.O. 577. 358/3 A true, if not a complete, view of 
Lnglish song-writing in its blooming-time. 

2 . Painting. A cloudy appearance on a varnished 
surface, csf. of a picture. Cf. Bloom v. 6. 

1859 Oi’LLtcK Sz Times Paint. 204 The vehicles of the oil 
painter subject him to innumerable perplexities by their bad 
drying change of colour, cracking, and blooming. 1879 
holing S *b-dne. IV. 222/2 Spotting, blooming, pin- 

Bloo^ming, vbl. sb* [f. Bi.oom z^t-ingC] 

The reducing of cast- or pi^-iron into ‘blooms.’ 

1812 Sir IL Davy Chem. Philos. 392 In the process for re¬ 
ducing cast iron into malleable iron called blooming. 1871 
t runs, Amer. Inst. Mining Eng. 1. 203 This first reduction 
or blooming is usually done in this country in a jo-inch 
3 -high rolling mill. 

gP rtb . 1884 Imp. Sf Maeh. Rev. 1 Dec. 6719/2 Adjacent to 
this..the roughing mill, together with a. .blooming mill. 

Bloo'ming, ffl. a. [f. Bloom z'. 1 -h-ing^.] 

1 . That blooms, or is in flower, 


BLOSSOM. 


v Vi io lit HUH vi, 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 219 Old unthriving, or 
over-hastily blooming ‘ 1 ‘rees. 1728 Thomson Spring ro 
when Nature all Is blooming and benevolent. 1866 Geo. 

P. l/ott 3 Pots full of blooming balsams or geraniums. 
2 »y^- Jn the bloom of health and beauty, in 
the prime of youth ; flourishing. 

1675 Dkyuen A urengz. 1. i. 77 That Character.. Of Valour, 
which in blooming youth he gain’d. 1774 T. Blacklock 
Graham* 11. xiv, His blooming bride. 1855 Macaulay Hist, 
hng. IV. 329 Again England was given over; and again 
the strange patient persisted in becoming stronger and more 
blooming. 

b. Of things: Flourishing, full of fair promise. 

C 1375 ? Barbour St. Adrian 232 His hart wes ful of bleu- 
mand bhs. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb . III. xi. 155 Their 
blooming hopes. 1684 ScanderbegRediv. i. 6 [He] gave in 
early Youth all the blooming Presages of a growing Hero, 
e. Bright, shining. 

1 S *3 ^® U< ; LAS AS no is xuxv. 12 In broone sangwane weill 
dycht Abuf hys onkouth armour blomand brycht. 18^0 
Cunningham Brit . Paint. I. 285 Who purchased bloomitTg 
works, which were destined to fade in their possession. 1847 
Tennyson Prrnc. x 1. 129 Wan was her cheek With hollow 
watch, her blooming mantle tom. 

+ d. Of style: Florid, flowery. Obs. 

1685 F. Spence House Medici 360 Machiaveil.. wl 
stile is so blooming and correct that it’s tax’d with being 
finical and tawdry. 

13 . That produces blooms or blossoms, rare. 
mi?tli,™,l, F e b V roomT^ rain. 837 ’ % mean,!S of heatc 

4 . Full-blown; often euphemistic for 

Bloody (sense 10) or the like. Cf. Blessed (s). 

i8Se cJf W ' 44* Oh, you blooming idiot ! 

1885 Siotsman^a Aug. 5/4 You asks me no bloomin’ imper’int 
questions, an I tells ver no bloomin’ lies. 


whose 

too 


5 . Blooming Sally | i.c. saltoo], a Willoxv-hcrl, 
\ r.pUobunn angusHfoltum, rarely li. hirsutum . 
Hence Bloo iningly adv., Bloo'mingncss. 

fi"*' XX . , X - 8 <’9 As hloomingly beautiful 

a. s at the time of her marriage. 1859 G- MtiRLOntt Sous <d 

iiS /Wif o X V? July L 3 o ‘ Shall I live bloom- 

n lgj> ^ Xa,tl s l lc * *847 Craig, /Hoorn in guess. 

Bloomless (bl/7*ml.*sb a. [f. Bi.oom slO + 
-i-hsts.] ithout bloom or blos.som ; flowcrlcss. 

*593 * T - 1 LkTcHhR I.:ent 118761 14 Like blouinelessc bud 
too base to make cuipare. 1622 Wn in H Prayer llahak. \ 
Blomnksse shall the fig-tree bee. i860 ( . Pat.mori- Faith. 
Jor Ever, Among the lj loom less aftermath. 

Bloomy (bl/?-mi), a . 1 [f. as prcc. + -yl.] 

1 . Full of blooms or blossoms, llowety. foe/. 

hri 5 ? 3 AV/<X ‘:. iv - 'V k # s : ( '793».594A The bloomy 

bnu. ^ 1640 Mi lion .S ami. 1, () Nightingale that on yon 
bloom> spray Warbkst at eve. 1710 Pinups Pastorals vi 
24 1 he bloomy Season of the Year is nigh. 1828 .Sterling 
I\ss. tales 11S48) ii. 199 Over meadov and bloomy bank. 
2 • f l S- Blooming, in tin- beauty or flower of 
youth. 

1651 Dayi-.nas 1 Gondibert m. 111. iii. Thou who. tin 
bloomy bride Lead t to some temple. 1725 1 \ji«e Odysi 
33 1 On Jus bloomy face Youth smil'd celestial. 1807 
C rahbk / ar, A eg. n. 356 What if, in both, life's bloomy lhi-h 
was lost. 9 

t b. Of language: Flowery, florid. Ohs. 

1685 1 \ SrFNn: HoiiseMcdhi 282 He top'd him bj 
strewing lus discourse With bloomy, flourishing expressions. 
o. Covered with bloom, as a plum ; of the colour 
of this bloom. 

a 1639 T. Cakkw Inquiry iii, In bloomy peach, in rosy bud, 
here wave the streamers of her blood. 1700 Drvdin /'Anver 
? / “ 343 * loreiii e satin, flowered with wliite and green, And 
fora shade betwixt the bloomy gridelin. 1844 H Haunted 
/ V .j U> ^, ' ver , s of Hooiny plums, i860 J. Mari in Honn e 
2O7 Rush-bound cucumbers .. with their sides of blooim 

r,T,^ i? 1 Ml<s ' II I , XT f/,,oft bloomy 

colour, like corroded uld copper. > 

4 . Comb, bloomy-down, Sweet William J)ian- 
thus oar bat ns), Britten and Holland. 

t Bloo-my, Obs. [ajqi. i. Bloom sbA + -yil 
HI the nature of a Bloom .sbO): Hot, close. 

. \. , ‘ SN, ‘ K r '“ AV «ft Imrod. 5 The north winde might 

m the Su 111 liter passe in, to cook the hluomie aire. 1681 
(’I-anviu. .S addueismus it. 99The room was presently tilled 
with a lilooniy noisome smell, and was very hut. 

b. quasi-tf,/"'. After the manner of a bloom. 

1620 \ ennkk / m Recta 11650*225 Yon must beware that 
the ruom be not blouiuii: hot. 

Bloones: see Bi.aknkss, Blom.ss. 

Bloosme, obs. form of Bl ()sst >M. 

Blootll, variant of Blowtii, bloom. 

Bloother, dial, variant of Bi.ru her. 

Blore (bio j . sb. arch. [ajip. related to blow, 
blast ; but the lorm does not seem capable ol 
etymological explanation; perhaps it is partly 
onomatopoic (an ‘expressive word,* Johnson 
Ihe last quot. is of course an echo of Chapman, 
who was exceedingly addicted to the word.] 

A violent blowing, a blast or gust; also fig. stormy 
breath, bluster. } 

ri44o York Myst. xxvi. 1S8 Byde me here bewcherc Or 
more blore be bloweii. 1559 Mirr. Mag. 838 Hurried head- 
long with the south-west blore. 1598 Chapman l/iadxx. 5'I'he 
west wind and the north., join in a sudden blore. "1616 
Mns.rus 306 lake heed that no ungentle blore The 
torch extinguish. 1755 Johnson, Blore, act of blowing; 
blast an expressive word, but not used. x8 7 2 BlackIk 
Lays High/. 9 A cloud came darkling From the west with 
gusty blore. 

b. transfi. The air. [L. aura.] 

n 6 i 4 Chatman iv. 1138 She, through the key-hole 

otthe door, \ anish d again into the open blore. 

BlorO| v. Obs. cxc. dial. [A variant or parallel 
form of Blare.] intr. To cry, cry out, weep ; of 
animals, lo bleat, hray, bellow. 

tf P VT' 4 o ,!E or ^ n or we P)' n » ploro, Jteo. 

I r^ 3 ^ lt £: JuJy 38 11 he peasant] possesses a series 

of imitative sounds for the cries of various animals .. Cattle 
are said to‘blore, and sheep ‘ rout.’ 1877 Peacock Lincoln. 
Gloss., Blore, to bellow as oxen do; to cry loudly : commonly 
used with regard to children. > 

Blosrne, Blosmy, obs. forms of Blossom, -y. 
Blossom (blp-sam). Forms: 1 blostm, blost- 
ma, 1-2 blosma, 2-4 blostme, 2-5 blosmo, ^ 
blossem, Orm. blosstme, 4-5 blossum, 4-S 
blossome, (5 blosle), 6 bloosme, blossum(m. 

7 blosom, 4- blossom. [01C. bldstm str. inasc., 
biostma, blosma wk. masc., cognate w. MDu. and 
Du. bloesem , MLG. blosent , blossem ; cf. also OX. 
bib ms Dr inasc. Generally referred to the same 
loot as Bloom {bio -); some consider bios- an ex¬ 
tended stem—L. flos, Jlor -; others with greater 
probability take the -si as well as -m as a suffix.] 

1 . * The flower that grows on any plant, previous to 
the seed or fruit. We generally call those flowers 
blossoms, which are not much regarded in them¬ 
selves, bui as a token of some following produc¬ 
tion.’ (J.) ** 1 

Biostma , blosrne was the OE. word for ‘flower’, previous 
to the adoption of ON. btfim (Bloom' and QV.tlor piur 
(!• lower). See Bloom sb. 1 

a. An individual flower (with plural ). 












BLOSSOM. 


BLOT. 


971 Blickl. Horn. 7 Mid eallum missenlicum afcddum 
blostmum sy se Cristes brydbur sefratwod. c 1000 Sax. 
Leechd. 1 . 236 Genim Jjvssc ylcan \vyrte blostman. < 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 109 Iliche pan treo Jjc bcreS lef and blosman . 
and nane westmas ne bere 5 . a 1225 A ncr. R. 276 Breres 
bere 5 , rosen, & berien, & blostmcn. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. 1 V. 

143 The braunches ful of blosmes softe. t6oo Shahs./!. 1 .A. 
it. iii. 64 Thou prun’st a rotten tree, That cannot so much as 
a blossome yeelde. 1667 Milton/'./., iv. 148 Blossoms and 
Fruits at once of golden hue Appeerd. 1756 Burkf. Sub/. 

.5 B. Wks. I. 209 An orange-tree, flourishing at once with 
its leaves, its blossoms, and its fruit. 1822 Byron //car. A- 
Earth i. iii. 730 Vet quivers every leaf, and drops each 
blossom. 

b. collectively. The mass of flowers on a fruit- 
tree, etc. (Cf. Bloom sbd i c.) Hence in blossom. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8256 Was neuer tre suilk blosseni bare. 
a 1400 Mortc A rth. 6 Roxb.) H yr rode was rede asblossom on 
brere. c 1440 /'romp. Parr. 41 Blosme, or blossom,y><wt. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi Jourtt. France I. 120 Otie plum tree have 
1 seen in blossom. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalion lit. i. 107, 1 
go with the flying blossom, as I came with the flying seed. 

c. fig. by simile.) 

1789 94 Blake Songs Exp., /.it. Girt Lost 34 O the dismal 
care That shakes the blossoms of my hoary hair. 1842 
Tennyson (Entwc ;6 He prest the blossom of bis lips to 
mine. 1860 Tyndall C/ac. 1. § 18. 130 Nature..showered 
down upon us those lovely blossoms of the frost [snow- 
crystals]. 

2 . fg. a. An attribute, product, or token, com¬ 
pared in its character to the preceding. 

/• 1230 t/a/f. Me hi. 11 Meidenhad is te blosme fat boo ha 
eanes fulliche forcoruen 11c spruted ha ncauer eft. 1596 
Srr.NSF.R /•'. <_>. vi. In trod, iv, Amongst them all growes not 
a fairer flowrc Then is the bloosme of comely courtesie. 
1692 Drvdfn St. Euremont's Ess. 259 Which takes away 1 
all the Blossom of the good they do us. 1775 Sheridan 
Duenna 1. iii. 192 The rich blossoms of my daughter's beauty. 
1843 PRFseoTT Mexico 11. i. 11864'67 The first blossoms of 
that literature which was to ripen into so rich a harvest. 

b. One lovely and full of promise. 

* 1440 York Myst. xxxvi. 138 Allas! ]>at [>is blossome so 
bright Vntrewly is tugged to pis tree. 1588 Sh\ks. /it. i\ 
ii. 72 Sweet blowse, you are a beantious blossome sure. 1591 
— 1 Hen. 17 , iv. vii. 16 There di’de My Icarus, my Blos¬ 
some, in his pride. 1847 Tennyson Prim. v. 79 My babe, 
my blossom, ah, my child. 

c. A stage of development which answers to 
that of blossom. C i.flotvcr, bloom. 

,ii 225 Ancr. R. 192 Inc blostme of ower ijiiwe&e. 1602 
Shaks. Hum. i. v. 76 Thus was I .. Cut off euen in the Blus- 1 
somes of my Sinnc. a 1656 Bp. Hall Rein. 11 ks. >1660)8 
Mine hopes nipt in the blossome. 1662 J. Barg rave Pope ‘ 
Aiex. / 71 . (1867* In the blossom of his popedom, he did one 
of the worthiest actions of bis life. 

3 . Itcltn. a. Mining. ‘The oxidized or decomposed 
outcrop of a vein or coal-bed, more frequently the 
latter.’ (Raymond Mining Gloss.) b. The colour 
of a horse whose hairs are white interspersed with 
sorrel or bay, peach-colour; a horse so coloured. 

4 . Comb, and At/rib., as blossom-ball , -bough, 

-time ; blossom-bearing,-bordered, -bruising, -laden 
adjs. ; blossom-faced, a ., having a red bloated 
face; so blossom-nosed; blossom-headed a.. 

of a parrot) having a rose-coloured head. 

1864 Tennyson Aylmer s F. 87 He .. Had .. to pleasure 
Edith..Made ‘blo^om-ball or daisy-chain. 1847 Prim. 
v. 353 Above the garden's glowing 'blossom.belts. 1839 
Hailey Fcstus xix. (1848) 197 " Blussom-bordered, silvery 
paths, a 1845 Hood Depart. Summ ., Under the hawthorn’s 
•‘blossom-bough. 1784 Cowers Task v. 141 ‘Blossom¬ 
bruising hail. 1859 TENNYSON 1 7 men 131 Foot-gilt with all 
the * blossom-dust of those Deep meadows. 1865 Dickens 
Mitt. Fr. tv. ix. Half a dozen * blossom-faced men. 1867 
Jean Ingelow Dreams came true 1 , The "blossom-laden 
trees. 1713 Lond.f,- County. Br. 111.(1743) 166 ‘Blossom- 
time is accounted dangerous for brewing, i860 J. Kennedy 
Horse Shoe R vii. 89 Up to the “blossom-time of life. 

Blossom (blp'som), v. [OE. blast mi an, ME. 
b/osmc{n, f. prec. sb. Cf. Du. bloc semen, and 
Bloom v., Flower vi] 

1 . intr. To put forth blossoms, bloom, flower. 
C890 K. /Klered Bceda v. xii,(Bosw.) Dies blostmiendan 

feldes. c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 218 Though I be hoor 1 
fare as dootb a tree That blosmeth er bat fruyt ywoxcn bee. 
c 1440 Promp. Pare. 40 Blomyn, or blosmyn. 1527 Andrew 
Brunswyk/s Distyll. 1 Caters A ij b, Whan it begynnetb to 
blossome. 1604 Shaks. Oth. u. iv. 383 < Fruites that blossome 
first, will first be ripe. 1704 Pope Spring ' 42 Now hawthorns 
blossom, now the daisies spring. 1864 Tennyson Eh. Ard. 
587 Huge trees that branch'd And blossom’d in the zenith. 
1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 035 Parasites and saprophytes., 
which vegetate below and blossom above ground. 

2 . transf and fig. 

1377 Langl. P.Pl. B.v. 140 Sithen J>et blosmed obrode * in 
boure to here shriftes. 1388 Wyclip Ps. lxxi[i]. 16 Thei 
schulen blosme [1382 floure] fro the citee, as the hey of erthe 
doith. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIIl, lit. ii. 353 This is the state 
of Man ; to day he puts forth The tender Leaues of hopes, 
to morrow Blossomes, And bcares his blushing Honors 
thicke vpon him. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. 1. 458 'Tis Beauty 
always in the Flowrc That buds and blossoms at fourscore. 
1847 Longf. Ev. 1. iii, One by one .. Blossomed the lovely 
stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels, 
b. Const, into. 

1852 Longf. Gold. Leg. 1.28 They make the dark and dreary 
hours Open and blossom into flowers. 1884 Planch. F.xam. 
27 Oct. 5/3 The historic Eraft of the barher. .has blossomed 
into an art. 

Blo*ssomed,///. a. [f. Blossom sb. and v.+ 
-ED.] Full or covered with blossoms; in full 
bloom, opened into flower. 
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c 1374 Chaucer Pari. Fonles <MS. Ff.’i 183 A garden saw ] 

I full of blossutnmede bowes. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. 
iii. 32 A royall tre With buddys blossomed of grete beaute. 

1593 Barnes Elegies in Arb. Garner V.455 The blossomed 
Hawthorn, white as chalk. 1824 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. t. (1863) 79 Bright tufts of blossomed broom. 1830 Ten- 
nvson Circumstance 2 Two graves. .Wash’d with still rams 
and daisy-blossomed. . 

fig. 1645 Quarles Sol Recant, ii. 20 Thus fool d with vain 
pursuit Of blossom'd happinesse that bears no fruit. 1862 
B. Tavi.or Poet’s Jrnl. (1866) 67 The fragrance of a bios- 
somed heart. 

Blossoming (blp*s3mii)), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 

+ -ingL] The putting forth of blossoms, coining 
into flower; blooming, flowering. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 41 Blosmynge, or blossummynge, 
frondositas. a 1821 Keats To Moon ^ In the summer tide 
of blossoming, i860 Rlskin Mod. Paint. V. 327 Colour is 
..especially connected with the blossoming of the earth. 
fg, 1602 F ulrecke 1st Pt. Para/. 18, 1 desire greatly to 
knows the original! and first blossoming of other sejgnories. 

attrib. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. I. iv. 41 Blossoming lime 
That from the seednes the bare fallow brings To teeming 
foyson. _ 

Blossoming, pfl- a. [f. as prec. +-ino-J 
That blossoms or puts forth flowers; flowering, 
blooming ; also fg. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy 1 viii, When cuery bushc is freshe 
and blosomynge. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cat. May 8 Bushes 
with bloosming Buds. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <y < A tv. xn. 23 
[They] melt their sweets On blossoming Ca^ar. 1828 Scorr 
F.M. Perth Ill. 109 Confidence in the blossoming viri ties ■ 
of his successor. | 

Blossomless (blp*samles), a. [f. Blossom sb. J 
+ -leks.] Without blossoms. 

1837 yew Month. Mag. 1 . 1 . 115 Budless, and blossomle>s. 
1845 I. Cooper Pnrgat. Suicides (1877116 \\ ceds huge and 
dank. And bloss^mlcss as stones. 

Blossomy ^blfsami), a. Also pod. blo.smy. 

[f. as prcc. + -Y 1 .] Covered or adorned with blos¬ 
soms ; flower)'. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 772 With blosmy bowis grenc. 
*•1380 Merck. T. 219 And blosmy tree nys neither drye 
ne deed. 1798 Coleridge Xightingaie 79 On blosmy twig 
still swinging from the breeze. 1824 Miss Mjtforo J illage 
Ser. 1.11863*31 That W* °f grassy and blossomy earth. .is 
very dear to me. 1831 Alford in Life (1873) 68 The bios my 
groves of paradise. , ,, 

jig. 1858 Caki.vle Fredk. Gt. 11 . x. 1. 57° Leafy, blossomy 
Forest of Literature. 1877 Blackie 11 ise Men Gr. 93 What 
he knew he sung With bfossoiny phrase. 

Blot ybtyt', sb. x Also 4-6 blotte. 5 ; blott, 
f, blotc. [Appears first in 14th c.: no correspond¬ 
ing form is known outside Kttglish, and the word 
may be really connected with Plot, or may unite a 
notion of spot with some words in Id-. It has 
been compared with OX. bletlr blot, stain, [dot, 
spot of ground. Da. plot spot, blot, stain; and with 
Cier. Me plats patch of cloth: but no normal 

phonetic relation to these words can lx? affirmed.] 

1 . A spot or stain of ink, mud, or other dis¬ 
colouring matter ; a disfiguring spot or mark. 

<•1325 [sec 2]. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 41 Blotte vpon a 
boke. ob/it 11 in. 1530 Palsgr. 158 I ’nepaste, a blotte made 
with ynke. 1593 Shaks. Rich, it, 11. i. 64 Inky blottes and 
rotten Parchment l)ond>. 1714 Oav Trivia 11. 172 Whose 
dashing Hoof,. .mark, with muddy Blots, the ga/mg Squire. 
1866 R. M. Bali.antynr Shift. Winds xi.<i872 no A glob¬ 
ule of ink, which fell on the paper making a blot as large 
a sixpence. 1876 K* Jknkins Riot Quc?u s Hood 31 I he 
ruthless hand had painted in an ugly black crown, which .. 
only looked like a great blot, 

b. An obliteration by way of correction. 

1704 Swift T. Tnb Author's Apoh, Which he could have 
easily corrected with a very few Blots. 1788 Burns Let. 
clxvii. Wks. tGlol»e> 437 Glance over the foregoing verses 
and let me have your blots. 

C. transf. Any black or dark patch, especially 
as contrasted with light smroundings; also, any¬ 
thing that sullies or mars a fair surface, a blemish 
or disfigurement. 

1578 Lvte Dodocns 111. cxiii. 306 It taketh away the ha we 
or webbe in the eye & al spottes or blottes in the same. 
1595 Shaks. John 111. i. 45 If thou .. wert grim, Full of vn- 
pleasing blots, and rightlcssc staines. ^ 1634 Milton Comus 
133 When the dragon womb Of Stygian darkness .. makes 
one blot of all the air. 1730 Thomson Autumn 1143 I)is- 
tinction lost; and gay variety One universal blot. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. i. xxii. 11863) I h ave a kindly yearning 
towards these poor blots [little swcepsl. 1853 Kane Grin- 
mil Exf xix. (1856) 148 There are the black hills, blots 
upon rolling snow. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xix. 262 
That plain gilt cross .. is rather a blot, is it not ? 

2 . Jig. A moral stain ; a disgrace, fault, blemish. 

<■1325 E. E. A/iit. P. A. 781 Vnblemyst I am wyth-outen 

blot, c 1386 Chaucer Parsons T. 036 But lat no blotte be 
bihynde, lat no synne been vntoold. 1583 Starkf.y Eng¬ 
land 193 Thys..ys a grete blot in our pollycy. 1671 
Milton Samson 411 O indignity, O blot To Honour and 
religion! 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 61 Do these 
theorists .. mean .. to stain the throne of F.ngland with the 
blot of a continual usurpation? 1876 Green Short Hist. 
iv. § 3 (1882) 186 The execution of Wallace was the one blot 
on Edward's clemency. 

b. Imputation of disgrace ; defamation, 

1587 Mirr. Mag., Forrcx iv. 7 W ithout the blots of ever¬ 
lasting blame. 1605 Tryall Chc7K iv. i. in Bullen O. Pt. 
HI. 324 Of all that ever liv'd deserv'd she not The worlds 
reproch and times perpetuall blot. 1728 Young i.ove 
Fame v. (1757) 139 If on your fame our sex a blot has 
thrown, 'Twill ever stick, thro’ malice of your own. 

3 . Comb., as blot-book {Sc.) « blotting-book ; 


blot-sheet {Scf a sheet of hlotting-paper ; blot- 
headed adj. 

1857 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. (1883) II. 313 She will find Mrs. 
Cook's bill in my blot-book. 1866 R. M. Ballantyne 
Shift. Winds, xi. (1872) 106 The Bu'ster stood by with the 
blot-sheet, looking eager, as if he rather wished for blots. 

Blot, sb? [Origin conjectural : the sense sug¬ 
gests Da. blot, Sw. blotl bare, naked,uncovered, Du. 
blool naked, exposed (cf. bloolstcllen to expose), if 
the history of backgammon should support such an 
origin. (The word is not used as a sb., nor app. 
in this special sense in any of these langs.)] 

In Backgammon'. An exposed piece or ‘man’ 
liable to be taken or forfeited ; also, the action of 
so exposing a piece. To hit a blot \ to ‘ take the 
piece so exposed. 

1598 Florio, Caccia , a bunting, a chasing .. Also .. a blot 
at tables. 1599 Porter Angry Wont. Abing.{\%4,\ * 12 \ ou 
neuer vse to misse a blot, Especially when it stands so faire 
to hit. 167a \Vvcherley Love in Wood v. v, Tho’ I mane a 
blot, your oversight has lost the game. 1880 Boy's cnyn Bk. 
620 T ne frequent occurrence of this taking of a blot gives an 
adversary a great advantage. _ t t 

b. ft%. An exposed or weak point in one s 
procedure ; a fault or failing; also, a mark, butt. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., lien. //*, 367 Vpon termes 
gave over in the Sett, For Orleance, had the Dice, to save 
his Blott. 1698 DrYdfn sEueid Ded. tj. He is too great a 
master of his art, to make a blot which may so easily be hit, 
1734 Pol. Ballads (i860! II. 24 8 Its faults., have taught 
him the wit, The blots of his neighbours the better to hit. 
1781 Ccwi i R Hope 538 The very butt of slander and the 
blot For e\ery dart that malice ever shot. Mod. Here the 
critic has undoubtedly hit a blot. 


Blot {b\pti, vd [f. Blot s/ 0 ] 

1 . trans. To spot or stain with ink or other dis¬ 
colouring liquid or matter; to blur. 

c 1440 Promp . Pa tv. 41 Blottyn bokys, oblitero. 1530 
Palsgr. 458, 1 blotte as a writer dothe with an yvele penne, 
je barbonille. 1698 I > r v den sEucid 11. 293 H is holy Fillets 
the blue Venom blots, c 1750 Shenstonf. Elegies 111. 8 And 
blots the mournful numbers with a tear. 1837 Dickens 
Pick-w. X, His note book, blotted with the tears of sympa¬ 
thising humanity, lies open before us. 

b. absol. To make blots. 

1447 Bokknham Seyntys *1835)27 Evene as he [my pen] 
goth he doth blot. 157° Ascham .Scholem. u\rb.* 116 Like 
penne* ouer full of incke, which will soner blotte, than 
make any faire letter at all. 1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 29 
lake, .which wil not rim abroad, nor blot. 

c. intr. To become blotted, contract a blot. 

1860 Trench Sernt. Westni. Abb. xiii. 144 The soul in 

this resembling paper which, where it has been blotted once, 
however careful the erasure of the blot may have been, there 
more ea>ily blots and runs anew than elsewhere. 

d. trans. To write with blots or blottesquely. 

1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 2 4 2 D? mme v ls 

and pot-hooks which the little Shearjashubs and Elkanahs 
blotted and blubbered across their copy-books. 

2 . To cover (paper) with worthless writing; 
to disfigure, arch, or Obs. 

1494 Kauvan v it. 592 Whose oppinyons, for the heryng of 
them shuld be tedious & vnfruttefull, 1 therfore wyjj nat 
them blot my booke. 1596 Shaks, A torch. V. ui..11. 253 
I cere are a few of the vnpleasant’st words That euer blotted 
,aper. 1607 Foi sell Fourf Beasts 367, 1 spare to blot 
nnch paper with the recital of those things. <71652 J. 
i.umi Set. Disc. i. 14 They are not always the best men 
hat blot most paper. _ . 

b. To paint coarsely,to daub. (Cf. Blottesque.) 
1844 Ruskin Mat Paint . Pref. 67 Cattermole ., began his 
career with finished and studied pictures, which never paid 
um ; he now prostitutes his fine talent.. and blots his way 
;o emolument and oblivion. . 

3. fig. a. To cast a blot upon (good qualities or 
reputation); to tarnish, stain, stilly, arch, or Obs. 

1566 T. Stapleton Ret Untr. Jnocl Ep., And Blotted your- 
sclfe so much, intending to Blemish your Adversanc. 1596 
Shaks Tam. Shr.w it. 139 Vnknit that thretaning vnkinde 
i>row . . It blots thy beautte. 1644 Milton Judgm. Bluer 
Wks. (1851) iot 'J'o do me honour in that very thing, wherein 
these men thought to have blotted me. a 1718 Rowf. (J.) 
Blot not thy innocence with guiltless blood. 

absol. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 241 She passes prayse, 
then prayse too short doth blot. 

+ b. To stigmatize, calumniate, throw dirt at. 
158* E. Campion in Confer . (1584) A a ij, Neyther doeth 
Paul blotte the holy Ghost when he saide that lie was rudis 
sermone. 1595 Shaks. John it. i. 132 Theres a good 
mother, boy, that blots thy father 1 1611 Bible / ref. 2 He 
hath been blotted by some to bee an Epitomtste. 

4 . 'To make a blot over (writing) so as to make 
it illegible to obliterate,efface. (Usually with out.) 

1530 P\LSca. 458/2 Who hath blotted out this worde. 
1542-3 Act 34 < 5 - 35 bleu. VIU, i, Persons, haumge ante 
bibles .. with anie suche annotacions or preambles shall .. 
culte out or blotte the same, in such wise, as they cannot 
be pcrceiued nor red. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1 .111. 202 Mv 
name be blotted from the booke of Life. 1700 Steele & 
Add. Tatler No. 75 f 8 By Culture, as skilful Gardiners 
blot a Colour out of a Tulip that hurts its Beauty a 1784 
Johnson in BoswclHi^x) I. 307 He submitted that work 
to my castigation; and I remember l blotted a great many 
lines. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 328, I took his brush and 
blotted out the bird. . „ „ . . 

absol. \ 737 Pope 11 or. Epist. it. 1. 281 The last and greatest 
art, the art to blot. . . , 

5. fg. To efface, wipe out of existence, sight, or 
memory; to annihilate, destroy. (Usually with tfw/.) 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 19 Vtterly to blot and de¬ 
face it out of mennes remembrance. x6n BiaLK Acts 111. 
19 Repent yee therefore .. that your sins may be blotted 
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BLOTCH. 

f 1 . 1 ';, t«7 M’LTON PL. xi. 89. Not to blot out man. 

kind. 1856 Froude /fist. Fug. (18581 I. ii 178 One ihe 
tragedy of whose fate has blotted the remembrance of her 
sins. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Em/, vii. <ed. 5) 1x3 As the 
Persian monarchy had been blotted out by Alexander, 
b. To put out of sight, obscure, eclipse: also fig. 

IS92 Sh_\ks. Von. So Ad. 184 Like misty vapours uhfn 
they blot the sky. 1718 Rowe Lucan's Pharsalia M R.) The 
moon.. Was blotted by the earth’s approaching shade. 
178° Cowper r. 370 ho shades of superstition blot 

the day. 186a Wise New Forest , Neither sea nor sky is 
hut a den.se haze blotting every thing, 

0 . To dry with blotting-paper. 

1854 W. Collins Hide * Seek I. 214 (Hoppe) Here Mr. 
Thorpe carefully blotted the first page of the letter. 

Blotch (bj^tj). [A comparatively recent word, 
with no cognates outside Eng. App. an ono¬ 
matopoeic modification of Blot, for which it is 
commonly used dialectally: the sound seems to 
express a broader spreading blot , of the nature of 

* patch. But in sense 1 there may have been as- 
soctation with the earlier Botch. The suggestion 
that it is a variant of Blatch ‘blacking’, finds 
no support in the history of either word.] 

1 . An inflamed eruption, or discoloured patch 
on the skin; a pustule, boil, or botch. 

1604 [see Blotched]. 1669 W. Simpson Hydro/. Chyrn. 72 
In its road it leaves its character of Spots, Stains, Blotches. 
U ,l cer \ &c ‘ “I • ■ l J ,e s kin. 1711 Addison Sp<rt. No. 

• ? u 2 n j mg t ^ ose .blotches and Tumours which break out 
in the Body. 1740 Chevnr Regimen Pref. 34 The Diseases 
of Infancy are generally Scabs, Blotches and Blains over 
he race,etc. 1866 Rogers Agric. <y Prices 1. xv. 203 Dark 
blotches appear on the skin. 

fig* 1 882 1 4 arrar Early Chr. 11. 199 Which showed that 
they regarded Gentiles as worthless, and even Proselytes 
as little better than a blotch on the health of Israel. 

b. spec. A disease iu dogs. 

rtzp Auna/s $/>orting\\, 2 6 5l r found his haunches ex. 
hibited appearances of a disease .. termed the ‘ blotch ' 

* A large irregular spot or blot of ink, colour, 
etc.; a dab or patch. 

1768 Tucker Lt.Nat. II. 396 To brush off the soil .. and 
not suffer it to gather in pitchy blotches upon the surface. 
l&t* R> '' 1L g»i f ln ty* Ik vii. 83 The snow fell in large 
blotches. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, x. 201 Its leaves 
w Uh br0 " n "nsfchriy batches. 1873 MoccRinoH 
Ants $ Spiders n. 76 Four blotches of paler colour. 

o. fig- = Blot 2. 

nll^rl.1 ' ,879 ' xil ' »" 

c. transf. A rude clumsy daub. 

JSJtSRyW'V* iv ' ? r The attempting to 

produce a brilliant effect at a dash, will only produce a blotch. 

a. A shapeless object. 

1872 Browning Fifine Ixxix. 17 Catch the puniest .. Ami, 
as you mp the blotch ’twixt thumb and fingernail, etc. 

Blot (of ink). (North of Kng. and Scot!.) 

1863 Atkinson Prozyuc. Dauby , Blotch, a blot, in a copy- 

r?r a p C ean 1>,cce r? f pa P er ’ Bhtch Molting 

paper. [Cf. Blotching, Blotcuy.] 

Blotch (blptj), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . tmns. To mark or cover with blotches. 

1604 [see Blotched]. j 774 Guldsm. Hist. Earth v.79 The 
tail is..irregularly barred and blotched with an obscure ash 
s ^P*£rinnen Fxp.xxx ii. (1856)281 A great 
rn nn b ? c " cd , by d - ark \J a SS e d shadows. 1865 Baring- 
i>ovLolVcrcwcfves\i. 75 I is walls were blotched with lichen. 

, Blot v. Common in Scotl. and north of 
Kng as * He has blotched two pages of his book.’ 1 ) 
Cf. Blotching, Blotchy. 

Blotched (blpljt), ///. a. [f. prec. vb. + -ED.1 
Marked, discoloured, or covered with blotches. 

A/OSCS “* 3 28 ' r ° giue their bloch’d anil 

Tho* Mnr^ lCS A*?' 1 r 7. 8s Burns J' M'Math xii, 
Tho blotch t and foul wi mony a stain. 1870 Hooker 

Uo t chJ^<h 2 Sle erZ’:^ L “'e., .. always 

Blo'tching*, vb/, sb. [f. as prec. + -ing K] The 
action of marking with blotches ; discolouring. 

7 ) Lo>lg>s . Patl ’ Ht No. 869 A machine for the 
blotching, printing .. colours on .. calicoes, etc. 1872 Dan v 

oS l ^p^ Chmg ° f lhe TOCk ** “ 

b. cotter. Botch, disfigurement, smudging. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. JX. xx. i. 6 Read him with a 
Map; and divine for yourself what the real names are, out 
ofthe inhuman blotchings made of them. 

Blo tching, ppl. a. That makes blotches. 

Sesame 32 Owing to the spread of a shallow, 
notching, blundering, infectious < informafinn , /. l ..«....uJ 


\uZ~uT me spread ot a shallow 

blotching, blundering, infectious information 1 everywhere 
5 the teaching of catechisms and phrases at schools. 


and to__v., 

Blotchy (blfrtji), a. [f. Blotch sb . V -vU 
Characterized by blotches or blotching 

1824-9 Lanhor (X853) 11.107 Slim, straddling, blotchy 

545 The vaults themselves 
nave., got blotchy and bepimpled. 

t JFlote, blot. Obs. [? Connected with blcra* in 
blow-fly, fly-blown. (The sense can hardly be ex¬ 
plained from OK. bldt 'livid, pale’, to which ihe 
form answers.)] 

The egg or larva of flies and other insects. 

J«S7S. Purchas Pol.Flying-Ins. 44 The KingsIi.c.queen- 
bees] do at certain seasons cast forth worms in multitudes 
as files their five blotes. Ibid. 48 As the blotes of the fives 
are nourished by the flesh wherein they are blown, ibid. 
n. 314 If the Bees be few, [Moths] wifi breed thvir blots 
m their combes. 
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Bloto, obs. form of Bloat, Blot. 
t Bloten, blotne, v. Obs. rare. [a. ON. 
blotna to become soft or moist : see Bloat.] 
tratis. To soften or moisten ; to anoint. 

W X3aS a U i\\ npm d 17 Scho wi P ed his feet wit her 
, n< * blotned thaim wit smersles suete. 

Blother, obs. form of Bluthkk. 

Plotless (bl^ tles), a. [f. Blot sb.* + -less.] 
\> llhout blot or stain ; pure, immaculate. 

n l‘J til* 5 ^ l8 43l202 Cleaner than ever was any 

one, Blot ties of blude and bone. 1664 Floddon F. v. A 
Knowing his hlotless blood unblam’d. 1885 Man eh. Guard. 
» «A »g. 5 Clean and hlotless pages. 

Blotted (blp ted , pp/. a. [f. Blot v. +-ei>.] 
Spotted or stained with ink, etc. ; blurred. 

*499 Tromp. Parv. 41 Bloltyd, chlitteratus. 1507 Tmvnnt 
Aawes* Arms \n Anintadv. 118651 Introil. too And for. .'the- 
blotted and rude wrytmge, J crane your Lordship also l(J 
passe yt ouer. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 169 r u The 
blotted inainiscripts of Milton now remaining. i8 7 6 Bi.ackii 
t5orgcoUi Na,urc ' s pia " rtd *“* 
b. Jig. Soiled, tarnished, stained. 

IS9 6 Si-ensrk F C- u. 1. 20 Now therefore Latlie .. seethe 
salmng of your blotted name. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit, hut 
IL iv. ix. 304 Consideration of his services, blotted by 
offences, yet splendid and great. 

Blotter (blfrtaj). [f. as prec. f -Kith] 

1. One who, or that which, blots, 
a. A scribbler, a sorry writer; b. One who 
stains or defiles ; c. Jllottcr out : a Quencher, ex¬ 
tinguisher, annihilator. 

1601 Cornivallves Ess. xv, These blotters of paper, a 1631 
A \ R f^ E T in -V-ovv. 11656) 131 (L.) Thou 

looker the blotting of! hme image in Paradise as a blemish 
to ibyselG and l hou saidst to the blotter, Because thou 
hast done it, on thy belly shah thou creep. 1827 Hood 
A lxxxiv, Blank Oblivion- Blotter-out of light. 

A thing used for drying wet ink-marks, ns a 
piece of blotting-paper or a blotting-pad. 

. *59 * Percivall Sp. Did., Bor rad or, a blotter, a blott- 
* ng l8 S9 R. Bi kton Ccntr. A/r. in 7 nit. Gco K r. 

*oc. AX IX. 78I aper—sofi and soppy by the loss of gln/in 
-acts as a blotter. 1884 Boston Lit. Wot Id 10 Apr. 112 2 
His pen spluttered., and he used no blotter. 

3 . ‘A lei 111 applied in counting-houses to a waste- 
book ^ Craig 1847); also to a rough copy of a letter. 
Blotter, obs. form of Blattkk v. 

Blottesque (blptc*sk ,a. [f. Blot v. + 
after grotesque, picturesque , etc.] Of painting: 
Characterized by blotted touches heavily laid on. 
fig. of descriptive writing. (It belongs lo the 
4 phraseology’ of Art-Criticism.) 

jSSo Daily Ndos 3 Jan. 2/2 The Landscape. is powerful 
in *be nnafiected blottesque manner. 1885 .Spectator 24 Jan. 

119/1 J he fashionable blottesque school, wherewith modern 
painters smear their way to ‘emolument and oblivion.’ 1886 
Atheu.vnnt 19 June 808/3 The manner of relation [of the 
novel] might not inaptly he described as blottesque. 

b. quasi-j//. A roughly-executed picture, a daub. 

1882 K. G. Klkay in Jrnl. Fdnc. May 146 To produce 
showy blottesques for framing in drawing-rooms. 

Hence Blotte*squely adv., with blottcsottc eftVcl 

.886 k.'SK.N in r„ll Mall G. Jan. 2 /, Puling my ,,, ,, 
mbbish* ir ° Ugb lbC necdlcs,s ’ ant * olottesqucly through the 

Blotting; (bV-ti^), vbl. sb. \(. Bl. t z/. + -ino i.j 

1. Ihe action of the verb Blot ; cotter, a blot, 
smear, obliteration. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan’. 41 Blottj-nge, oblitteraeio. 1542 3 
Ad 34-35 lien. Vlll, i, The blotting or cutting out ofanie 
quotacion. 1656 Artif. Handsomeness (1662) 47 l'he most 
accurate pencils were but blottings which presumed to 
mend Zeuxis or Apelles works. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
'q 1 r> 350 Rl° Uin g s » interlineations, and corrections. 
1042 Browning lTaring 111, '1 here were certain jottings, 
btray.leaves, fragments, blurrs and blottings. 

2. Blotting out : obliteration of writing, etc. ; 
also, effacement, destruction, annihilation. 

1808 Syd. Smith Piymley's Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 159/2 [No] 
one of his conquered countries the blotting out of which 
would be as beneficial to him. 1861 Mill Repr. Govt 1 n 
1 he virtual blotting oul of the minority is no necessary or 
natural^ consequence- of freedom. 1879 Calderwood Mind 
ff Brain 306 A blotting out of impressions. 

3. Comb. f as blotting-book, a hook consisting 
of leaves of blotting-paper for drying the ink of 
letters and the like; also, a rough note-book in 
which entries of transactions are made as they 
occur, a waste-book ; blotting-case, a case or 
cover enclosing blotting-paper ; blotting-pad, a 
pad consisting of a number of sheets of blotting- 
paper joined at the edges, used for the same pnr- 
pose as a blothng-book. Also Blotting-paper 
r l8S7 '>k C u LUNS DeaA Secret B8611 21 She signed ihese 
blotting pad" Cr ,iainc ’~ prcssed diem hurriedly over the 

Blo’tting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ixg-,1 J hat 
blots or smears. 

1828 Lamb CW.ccxviii. 522 The blotting pen. 

Hence Blo'ttingly adv. 

blottmgIy UDKN HU ' r ° Sp ' 2 ^ S Thal Pen, which now writes 

Blo tting-pa:per. A bibulous paper made 
without size, used to absorb superfluous ink. 

iS*9 Borman l nig. 8ob,Blottynge papyr sernelh to drj-e 


weete wr^utynge lest there be made bloitis or blurris. 1612 
Brinsley^ Lud. Lit. 29 Each to haue a blotting paper to 
keep their books from soyling, or marring vnder their 
hands. 1755 Maoditit in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 207 It is 
less bibulous than the common blotting paper. 

Blotty (bl<ni), a. [f. Blot rf.i + .vi.] Dis- 
figured wilh blots ; dauby. 

1856 Sat Re7>. II. 125/2 [Those pictures] blotty and hasty 
as they all are. 7 

Bloubred, obs. form of Blubbered. 

Blou e, obs. form of Blow, Blue. 

Blough, variant of Bluff a. 
t Blought, a. Obsr 0 [Dcriv. and meaning un¬ 
certain : see rjuot. Cf. Bloats.-] 'Swollen,plump. 

1611 Cotgk. v. G/as, Bled glas, blought wheat. 1632 
SniiRwoon s. v. If heat. Blought wheate, bled glas, touzelle, 
tozclle. [i6ii Loigr., I'ouzrtle, fine wheat, white winter 
wheat; a head of smooth wheat, whhh hath an vpright 
-stalke, and a very white graine. J 

t Blou ghty, Ot<s. rare >. [var. of prec. l 
Swollen, bulky. 

1620 Up. Mali. lion. Mar. Cterg. 1. § 2 One dash of a 
penne might thus utstly answer ihe most part of his 
bloughtie volume. 

Bloume, obs. form of Bloom. 

Blounchet, obs. form of Blanched. 

Bloure, var. of Bu re Obs. blister. 

Blouse (blunz\ [a. niod.K. blouse (pron. bl/rz 1 ) 
of obscure etymology: sec Kittre and Scheler.j 
1 - A light loose tipjier garment of linen or cotton, 
resembling a shirt or smock-froek ; properly ap¬ 
plied (as an alien term) to the well-known blue 
blouse ol the French workman, but in Kngland 
sometimes used loosely to designate more or less 
similar garments. 

I i 834 Planch fe lint. Costume 89 A garment called b/iant 
01 Minus, winch appears to have been only atmther name 
for the surcoat or Miper-tunic .. In this b/iaus wc may dis- 
cover the modern trench blouse, a tunic or smock-frock. 
1840 l uackkray Paris Sketch Bk. ■ 1S7- 6 Another has a 
shooting dress, a third has a blouse. 1875 ]. Curtis Hist. 

f 53 J he lower classes wore a blouse or kind of small 
J rock,jnaik-of canvas or fustian. 1879 Kingston A mirolian 
AM\ 11. 11 A blue blouse, tied with a sa-h around the waisi. 
A. tratisj. A French woikman. 

1865 (* Berkeley Li/e II. 281 No wealth of gold would 
tempt a blouse to risk a charge from an old hoar at such 
close quarters, 1872 J.ytton Parisians xi.xi. 118781 II. 22 1 
De .MayIcon came on a group of blouses. 

3 . Comb., as Idonse-likc ndj., blouse fattier. 

1874 Bolthli. Anns a- Arm. 107 The body armour is. . a 
long, narrow, blouse-hke garment. 1883 Myra's jrnl. An-> 
Narrow box-pleated blouse panirrs. 

Blouse, Blousy, \ariants of Blow/.e, Blowzt. 
Bloused bluuzd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED-.J 
W caring a blouse, dressed in a blouse. 

1850 Kingslkv Alt. Locke xxxiii. 1 D.i J heie was a bloused 
and bearded F renchman or two. i860 All ] . Round No. 54. 

79, J have seen baby London short-coated, anti frocked. and 
breeched, and jacketed, and bloused. 

Blout (bluut), sb. Sc. [App. onomatopccic : 
cf. blow, blast , blash , etc.] 

1 - I he sudden breaking of a storm ; a sudden 
downpour of rain, hail, etc., accompanied by wind. 

*78 6 Harru st Rig in Chambers Hum. Sc. Poems 11S62) 52 
I or )V n soon ^ ,aid * And vs e may hap us in 

our plaid, 1 ill it blaws ower. 1804 Tarras Poems 631 Jam. ; 
in S ’ Wl ^ ltler blout. Out owre our chimhisblaw 
Cf. gouts (of blood). 

1827 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 3 f3 Wringing 
her hauns as if washtn them in the cleausin dews frae the 
blouts o blood. 

Blout, a. .Sr. Obs. Also blow r t. [Cf. Du. 
Moot naked, bare, UN. blant-r soft, wet. The 
ON. accounts best for the form, but the Du. agrees 
in sense.] Naked, bare, desolate. 

I5J3 Douglas sFncis vn. Prol. 65 Woddis, forestis, wyth 
nakyt bew.s blout Stud strypyt of lhair weyd in every hout. 
Ibid. xi. xvu. 8 lhebaneris left all blowt and dcsolait. Ibid. 
X U1 , , VI * 2 /7 Planys. .blowt of bestis; and of treis bayr. 

Blout e, obs. form of Bloat. 

Blou-ter. Sc. [f. Bloi-t rf.] a Blast of wind 

180 4 I akras Poems 129 (Jam.) An' blew a maiklcss Llouler. 
Blouth, sb. [? Ct. Blowth .1 
i - 1643 I f' : ", TFO r OT , < ' Y ''' , ," / "- fI( ‘ 6 4 8:10 He had hazarded their 
their idouth a°„d t b^d. m0ther •'' nd , ' CW - bora thild) bcin S in 

Blouze, obs. form of Bi.owze. 

Blow (blJn), vd Pa. t. blew. Pa. pple. 
blown (also in sense 29 bio wed \ P'orms : 1 
blfiwan, 2-3 blawen, (2 blauwen N , blouwen, 

3 bloawen, 5 blowen, blowyn, 3-7 blowe, s;- 
blow; {north.) 3-4 blau, 4-6 blawe, 3- blaw. 

Pa. t, 1 blcdw, bl6w, 2-3 bleu, 4 blwe, blee3, 
bl e 3 , 3~5 blu, 5 blue, 4-6 blewe, 4- blew 
Also 4 biowide, 7 blowd, blowedo, 6-blowed. 

Pa. pple. 1 bl&wen, blouen, 4 7 blowen, 6-7 
blowne, 7- blown; also 4 y-blowe, blowun, 
blowe, 4-6 i-blowe, 7 bloun; north. 3 blaun, 4 
blawun, 4-5 blaweu, 6 blawne, blawiu,b]auen, 
blaw, 6-blawu. Also 6-blowed. [OK. blthuan, 
pa. t. bteoxo, pple. bldwen, elsewhere as a strong vb 
only in OHG. ldd{h)an v pa. pple. bid ban, b/dtr 
Goth, lyjie HI a i an, *baib/d , OTeut. ? *bl£/au 
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cogn. w. L .Jld-re to blow. (In OHG. this, like 
other verbs with ai in Gothic, passed into the weak 
conj. blden, bid hen, hldjett, bldwen, bl&n, MHO. 
blnjen, bhewen, bl&n, Ger. b Hi hen.) In OE. only 
in a few senses: see i, 2 , 14 ; but an immense 
development of sense and constructions has taken 
place in middle and modern Eng., and in later 
times distinct senses have inflnenced each other, 
or ran together, in a manner difficult to exhibit 
in a linear series.] 

I .properly. To produce a current of air; to 
set in motion with a current of air. 

* intransitively. 

1. intr. The proper verb naming the motion or 
action of the wind, or of an aerial current. Some¬ 
times with subject it, as ' it blows hard and often 
with complement, as * it blew a gale, a hurricane \ 
To blow great guns : to blow a violent gale. To 
blozu up: to rise, increase in force of blowing. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xii. 55 ponne ?;c ^cseoS sudan bla- 
wan. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 167 Lutcl he hit scaweo .. hu 
biter wind per blaweS. a 1225 .-I tier. R. 124 ^if a wind blowed 
a lutel touward us. a 1300 Cursor M. 532 NVynd hat blaws o 
loft. 138a Wycuf EecTus. xliii. 22 The cold northemc wind 
blec^ [1388 blew]. 1530 Palsgr. 130 // unite, it bloweth. 
1580 Baret Air. B 829, l tume sayle that way as the winde 
bloweth. 1653 Walton A nglcr 20S Heark how it rains and 
blows. 1697 Drydex Virg. Georg. 111. 549 All theVVeste 
Allies of stormy Boreas blow. 1785 Burns Cotters Sat. 
A 7 . ii, November chill blaws loud wi‘ angry sugh. 1793 
Smkaton Edystone L. § 313 It hlowed very hard, especially 
on the night oflighting. 1802 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life 
4- Writ. 11332) 111 . 166 Straws and feathers.. show which 
way tiie wind blows. 1840 Marry \t Poor Jack x, The 
gale had blown up again. 1854 H. Miller Sch.tf Schm. (18581 
14 It soon began to blow great guns. 

2. To send from the mouth a eurrent of air 
(stronger than that produced by ordinary breath* 
ing) ; to produce a current of air in any way, c.g. 
said of bellows. Cf. sense 7 .) 

e 100o Ags.Gosp. John xx. 22 pa blcow he on hi and cw.xft to 
him under-fo 3 halinc gast. a 1300 Cursor M. 12540 I le. .hent 
his hand and bleu par-in. 1382 Wvclif Ezek. xxi. 31 In 
ficr of my wodnes V shal blowc in thee. 1526 Pilgr. Perj. 
(\V. de W. 1531) 263 b, She waueth with her wynges ami 
so bloweth, that by her mouynge she engendreth an hete 
in them. 1572 Gascoigne Wfts. 1587' 1 My lights and lungs 
like bellows blow, a 1620 J. Dyke Set. Sent/. * 1640 63 When 
the word is preached, then the Bullowcs blowes to kindle 
the fire. 1646 Sir ' 1 *. Browse Pseud. Ep. 176 Serrous or 
jarring motion like that which happeneth while we blow 
on the teeth of a combe through paper. 1715 1 (f.sagulieks 
Hires lutpr. 42, I hlowed upon the Thermometer, a. 1856 
Longf. rill, Blacksmith 14 You can hear his bcltows blow. 

b. To blow hot and cold : {fig* to he or to <lo 
one thing at one time, another at another; to be 
inconsistent or vacillating. (In reference to one 
of xEsop’s Fables.^ 

1577 tr. Bullitt ger s Decades < 1592 176 One which out of 
one mouth, doeth blowe both hoat and colde. 1638 Chil- 
lingw. Relig. Prot. 1. ii. § 113. 95 These men can blow 
hot and cold out of the same mouth to serve severall pur¬ 
poses 1690 W. Walker Idiom. A nglo-Lat. 61 With the 
same breath toblow hot and cold. [1694 R. Lestrange Fables 
(j.) Says the satyr, ‘ If you have gotten a trick of blowing 
hot and cold out of the same mouth, I’ve e’en done with 
yc.] 1866 Motlfv Dutch Pep. v. v. 750 Being constantly 
ordered 1 to blow hot and cold with the same breath.' 

+ 3 . To make a blowing sound ; to hiss, whistle. 
1340 Ayenb. 32 pe childe pet ne dar guo his way vor pc 
guos pet blaup. c 1420 Amo. Arth. 64 Alle wrothe wex 
that sqwyne, Blu, and brayd vppe his brync. 1535 Covlr- 
fjale Zcch. x. 8, 1 wil blowe (1611 hisse] for them & gather 
them together. 

4. To breathe hard, pant, puff. To blow out ; to 
be winded. (Cf. sense 8 .) 

c 1440 Erie Tolctts 442 in Ritson Met. Rom. III. 111 The 
thrydd fledd, and blewe owt faste, The erle ovyytoke hym at 
the lastc. 1513 Douglas ZEneis xit. xii. 234 At sic debait that 
bayth thai pant and blaw. 1530 Palsgr. 453/2 He bloweth 
lyke a horse that came newe from galoppyng. 1608 Armin 
Nest Sinn. (1842) 23 They puft and they blowede, they ran 
as swifte as a pudding would creepe. 1718 Popf. Iliad it. 
465 Each spent courser at the chariot blow. 1847 Tenxy. 
-son Princ. v. 20 The huge bush-bearded Barons heaved 
and blew. 

b. To breathe ; to take breath, dial. To blcrw 
short : (of a horse) to be broken-winded. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxxi. 142 Nowe gois a-bakke both, and 
late pe boy blowe. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. §84 Pursy is a 
disease in an horses bodye, and maketh hym to blowe shorte. 
1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 36 They gave him such straynes 
as made him blow short ever since. 1786 Burns To Anld 
Mare Thou never lap, and sten't an’ hreastit. Then stood to 
blaw. i860 Holland Miss Gilbert ii. 29 I’ll sit here and 
blow, till he comes around. 

5. Of whales, etc: To eject water and air from the 
‘blow-holes’, before taking in fresh air ; to spout. 

1725 Dudley in Phil. Tratts. XXXI 11 . 261 Once in a 
Quarter of an I lour., they are observed to rise and blow, 
spouting out Water and Wind, and to draw in fresh Air. 
1779 Forrest Vov. S. Guinea 128 Many porpoises blowing 
near us. 1851 H. M elville IVhale xlviL 239 The Sperm 
Whale blows as a clock ticks. 

6 . To utter loud or noisy breath, to bluster : a. 
To boast, brag (chiefly dial.) ; b. To fume, storm, 
speak angrily (chiefly eolloqS 

c 1400 A pot. Loll. 97 Blouing veynly wib fleschli wit. c 1420 
Avon*. Arth. xxiii, 1 , Kay. that thou knawes, That owte 


of tyme bostus and blawus. 1519 Four Elements in Hazl. 
Dodsley l. 41 Why, man, what aileth thee so to blow? 
1789 Burns Tam Glen iii, He brags and he blaws o’ his 
siller. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. x. (1876) 270 He 
has been blowing and storming about this drum. 1873 
Trollope Australia xxv, In the colonies, .when a gentle¬ 
man sounds his own trumpet he * blows.' 1878 Coruh . Mag. 

J une 680 * My sister ain't the best,' the child declared, ‘ she s 
always blowing at me.’ 

*i dial. To smoke a pipe : sec 9 b. 

* * causal uses of the preceding. 

7 . Beside the expressions to blow with bellows, 
and the bcllcrws blcrw (see 2), one is said to blow the 
bellows, i. c. to work them so as to make them blow. 

c 1440 Leg. Rood 11871) 85 Scho blew pe belise ferly fast. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvi. xxiii, Afrycus Auster made 
surreccion, Blowyng his bcllowcs by great occasion. 1577 
Northbrookf. Dicing (18431 81 Many which lacke armes 
may worke with their feete, to blowe smithes bcllowes. 
1880 Grovf. Diet. Mus. 11 . 577 The four bellows are blown 
in a manner which we here meet with for the first time ; 

f b. fig. To blow the bellows : to stir up passion, 
strife, etc. Obs. (Cf. to blow the coals , 1 i b.) 

1596 Spenser F. Q. ii. iii. 9 lie cast for to., blow the 
bellowes to his swelling vanity, a 1657 Sir J. Balfour 
Aun. Scott. (1S25' II. 263 The bischopes blouing the bcl- 
lowes, and still craying fyre and suord. 

8. (causal of 4.) 'To cause to pant, to put out of 
breath : usually of horses. 

1651 Davenant Gondibert 11. xliii, From thence,well blown, 
he li. e. Stag) comes to the Relay. 1760 Hist. Europe in 
Ann. Reg. 24T They came up five miles on a full trot with¬ 
out being blown. 1771 P. Parsons Newmarket 1 . 108 How 
much water, given to a hor-c before he starts, will blow 
him. 1816 Scott Old Mart, xii, Move steadily, and do not 
let the men blow the horses. 1859 Blackio. Mag. Mar. 306 j 
Th*» Russians .. were .. pretty well blown in the pursuit. 

* * * trans. (with the air , breath, etc., ae obj.) 

9 . trans. To breathe out, emit, produce (a cur¬ 
rent of air, breath, etc.) with the mouth; to give 
forth by breathing; also to force or cause to pass 
(a current of air) through , into, upon, by other 
means. AUo fig. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 75 pan deplichc alter ‘pet pe aide 
deouel blou on adam. Ibid. 09 (Crist ahleow pana hal^a 
gast ofer pa apostla»]. c 1375 wvclif Antecrist <Todd 148 
pci blowen on hem a stynkand brepe. 1382 — ll’isd. xv. 
ii That blc3 [1388 blowidej in to hym a lifii spirit. 1509 
H awes Past. Pleas, xxxvi. iii, A fendc.. Blowyng out fyre. 
1591 Spenser Bel/ays Rnines Rente xxvi, Where colde 
Boreas blowes his bitter Stormes. 1651 Hobrls Les'iath. vt. 

I. ii. Good thoughts nre blown into a man by God. 1784 

J. A'ums /Gary Wks, 1851 111 . 383 If inflammable air 
were blown through the pine. 1842 Longf. Wreck Hcsp. 

1 l. He blew a whiff from his pipe, 1866 Huxley Phys. 
iv. < 18691 96 If a pipe be now fitted into the bronchus, and air 
blown through it. 

b. To smoke (tobaeco); also intr. {dial.) But 
to blcrw a cloud is a common figurative expression 
for to smoke a pipe. 

1808 in Jamieson, To blaw Tobacco ; to blaw. c 1855 Haw¬ 
thorne Mother Rigby’s Pipe i, Smoke, puff, blow thy cloud. 

10 . To blow off\ (trans.) to allow (steam or the 
like) to escape forcibly with a blowing noise ; also 
fig. to get rid of (superfluous energy, emotion, etc.) 
in a noisy way; intr. for rcjl.) of steam, gas, etc.: 
to escape forcibly. 

1837 Marrvat Dog-Fiend xi. The widow.. sat.. fuming 
and blowing offher steam. 1865 Jevons Coal Quest, ted. 2) 
65 Carburcttcd gas. .is liable to blow off and endanger the 
lives of hundreds of persons. 1884 Ckr. Commotno. 24 Jan. 
34S 1 Blowing off their superfluous energy in singing and 
shouting. 

+ 11 . To utter: also with out. Most frequently 
in a bad sense: To utter boastfully, angrily, etc. 
To blcrw into one's ear: to whisper privily. Obs. 

1375’BARROua Bruce iv. 122 The gret host that it [pryde] 
blawis. c 1380 Wvclif Three Tracts i. 69 Ccnsuris pat pe 
fend blowep tas ben suspendis and interdicyngisY c 1380 
Sir Fcrumb. 5421 pan wax pe Ainyral glad, .it gan to blowe 
bost. < 1440 Hvlton Sea la Perf. iW. de W. 1494^ 11. xlii, 
Blowynge psalmes & louynges to Jhesu. 1549 Compl. Scot , 
vi. 38 That samyn sound as thay beystis hed blauen. a 1563 
Becon New Catech. Wks. (1844' 344 He hlowed out many 
furious and unseemly words. 1642 T.Tavlor God's Judge in. 
1.1. xii. 35 Threats were blowne out on every side against the 
Faithful. 1652 Cotterf.ll Cassandra <1676) iv. 61 These 
things which malitiou> Roxana blew into Statira’s ears. 

* * * * trans. To drive or transport by bltrwing. 

12 . trans. To drive or carry (things) by means 
of a current of air ; also fig. Const, simply, or 
with preps, or adverbs of direction, as away, down, 
front, off, to, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22922 pof his bodi al war bruit, And 
blaun oner al pe puder tint, c 1300 K. Aiis. 5630 The wynde 
you may theder blawen. In lesse than in twenty dawen. 
1382 Wvclif Mat. i. 13 5 e han blowe it awey. e 1400 Dcstr. 
Troy 1982 [pa.il "'ere btouen to pe brode se in a bir swithe. 
157 7 Hanmer A tic. Eccles. ffist.i 1619! 174 The heate of perse¬ 
cution was blowne against vs. 1593 Shake. 3 Hen. VI, in. 
i. 84 Looke, as 1 blow this Feather from my Face, And as 
the Ayre blowes it to me againe. 1597 — 2 Hen. IV, v. 
iii. 90 Pal. What winde blew you hither, Pistoll? Fist. Not 
the ill winde which blowes none to good. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, lit. 217 Winnow'd Chaff by Western Winds is 
blown. 1712 Aodlson Sped. No. 269 r 7 The Wind .. blew 
down the Knd of one of his Barns. 1865 1' \ lor Early Hist. 
Man. iii. 38 What children call ' blowing a kiss.' 1870 F. 
Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 63 The roof was blown off. 

b. intr. (for refl.) To be driven or carried by 
the wind ; to move before the wind. Same const. 


184a Tennyson Goose 51 Her cap blew off, her gown blew 
up. 184a — Day-Dream 141 The hedge broke in, the banner 
blew. 

c. To blcnv ewer (formerly in perf. to be blown 
over) : (of storms or storm-clouds) to pass over a 
place without descending upon it; to pass away, 
come to an end ; also fig. of misfortune, danger, etc. 
Also To blcrw off'ui same sense. 

1617 J. Fosbrokr Eitglands Warn. (1633) 25 When the 
storm is blown over, they return to their old bias again. 
1641 Smectymnuus Vind. A nsw. § 13. 131 This cloud will 
soone blow over. 169a South 12 Ser/u. (1607) I. 564 Do 
they think that.. this dreadful! Sentence Ishall] blow off 
without Execution? 1794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life <$• 
Writ. (18321II. 309 The affair is blown over. 1850 Alison 
Hist. Europe VIII. liv. § 18 The danger had blown over. 

13 . trans. (fig-) To proclaim, publish, blaze, 
spread abroad, about, (out obs A, etc. 

<-1205 Lav. 27021 J>aekingof Peytouwe, haffdl mon iblowen. 
c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame 1139 And her fames wide yblowc. 
1513 Douglas ZEneis tad fin.) Direction 129 Thy fame is 
blaw, thy prowes and renoun Dyvulgat ar. 1541 Act 
33 Hen. VIII , xxi. They shal not openly blow it abrode. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621' 429 These news..being 
blown out of the campc into the citie. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe 
11 . xi. 199 As soon as Richard's return is blown abroad. 1859 
Tennyson Guinevere 151 A rumour wildly blown about. 

II. T 0 act upon an object, by blowing air into, 
upon, or at it. 

* To blcrw a musical instrument. 

14 . trans. To make (a wind-instrument) sound. 
(Formerly also with up, out.) To blcrw one's erwn 
trumpet : (fig.) to sound one’s own praises,to brag, 
b. To sound (a note or blast) on or with an in¬ 
strument. C. To sound the signal of (an alarm, 
advance, retreat, etc.) on an instrument, d. Pre¬ 
dicated of the instrument. 

riooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 2 Ne blawe man byman be- 
foran pe. c 1200 Tri/t. Colt. Horn. 115 pe beinene drem pe pe 
engles hlewen. c 1384 Chaucer /A Fame 774 Whan a pipe 
is blowen sharpe l he airc ys twyst with violence. *"i45° 
Lydc. Mer. M is see 171 Pryd gothe beforen And schamc 
comythe aftyr, and blawythe home. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
xlvi. 139 They., blew vp their trompettes for to gyue a 
sharpe sawte. 1535 Coverdalk i Mace. iii. 54 They blewe 
out the trompettes. 1611 Bible Psalm lx.xxi. 3 Blow vp 
the trumpet in the new Moone. Ibid. Ilosea v. 8 Blow yee 
the cornet in Gibeah. 1842 Tennyson Pat. of Art 63 The 
belted hunter blew His wreathed bugle-horn. 

b. c 1340 Gate. 4- Gr. A'nt. 1 141 BKve bygly in bugler bre 
bare mote, i486 Bk. St. A lbans E v b, 1 ij. motis shall ye blaw 
booth lowde and .-hill, c 1600 Rob. Hood 1 Ritson 1 tt. ix. 60 
L» i me have my beugle horn, And blow but blasts three. 
*793 Burns Soldier s Ret. i, When wild war’s deadly blast 
was blawn, 1843 Caroline Fox Jmts. It. 12 Though he 
has blown so loud a blast. 

C. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1. xlviii, Pc tokening when pai blewe. 
c 1420 Anturs of Arthure v. 10 The king blue a rechase. 
1552 Huloet, Blowe ihe Retreatc in battayle. 1561 Daus 
tr. Bnllinger on Apoc. (1573) Pref. 5 The Dcuill ..bloweth 
the unset. 1634 Malory's Arthur ( 1816' 1 . 112 Then king 
Arthur blew the prize, and dight the hart there. 1621 
Bp. MountaCU Diatribx 398 Wee must goe blow the Seeke, 
and cast about againe. a 1641 — Acts 4- Mon. (1642) 385 
He tels they were Grecians bom. .where, when, upon what 
termes, you must, if you will, goe blow the seek. 1805 
Southey Madoc in Azt. xviii, Ye blow the fall too soon 1 

d. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. ii-43 Let the general! 
Trumpet blow his blast. 1667 Milton P. L. t. 540 Sonorous 
metiaf blowing Martial sounds. 1761 Beattie Ode to Peace 
ii. 3 The hoarse alarms Her trump terrific blow's. 

15 . intr. a. Of a wind-instrument : To give forth 
a sound by being blown. Also with up (obs.). 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 210 pe en^lene bemen. .pet schulen. .bi- 
uoren pe gnireful dome grishchc bloawen. a 1340 Hampole 
Fr. Consc. 4677 pe beme pat blaw sal on domsday. c 1430 
Syr Tryam. 1092 The kyng .. herde a bewgulie blowc ! 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 181 All the irumpettis blawand 
vp tu tune. 1606 Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr. 1. iii. 256 Trumpet, blow 
loud, Send thy Brasse voyce through all these lazie Tents. 
1647 Fanshawe Pastor Fido {1676) 52 But list a little, doth 
not a Horn blow ? 1875 O. W. Holmes Old Ca/nb . Poems 
(1S84' 306 Our trumpets needs must blow, 
b. Of the blower: To sound a blast. 
c 120$ Lav. 8054 pe king lette blawen & bonnicn his ferden. 
1375 Barbour Bruce 111. 484 Quhen he hard sa blaw' and 
cry. ( 1400 Destr. Troy 1308 pe kyng..henttes his home 
and hastity blawes. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 410 At 
the houre of ix. theyr mynstrels blewe vp on highe. 1530 
Palsgr. 459/1 He bloweth in a trompet. 1602 Return fr. 
Parnass. 11. v. < Arb.) 29 There is an excellent skill in blow- 
ing for the terriers. 1611 Bible Jndg. v»L 18, I blow with 
a trumpet, a 1882 Loser.M. Angelo, Blow, ye bright angels, 
on your golden trumpets. 

C. Of the blast or note : To sound. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 111. i. 5 When the bl.yst of Wanre 
blowes in our cares. 185a Tennyson Ode Wellington iii, 
Let the mournful martial music blow. 

* * To blcrw a fire , and the like. 

10 . trans. To direct a current of airagainst (any¬ 
thing) so as to cool, warm, or dry it. Sometimes 
with complemental words expressing the effect of 
the action, as to blcrw (something) dry. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De F. R. xv. cxxxviii. (1495) 539 
Stones ben dygged and ben strongly blowen w'yth fyre and 
tome to brasse and melall. x$66 Draxt Horace Sat. ix. 
E iij, AUthe reaste might blow their nayles. is92Shaks.PV//. 
ft Ad. 52 To fan and blow them dry again she seeks, a 1659 
Cleveland News fr. Nnocastle 120 And in embroidered 
Buck-skins blows his Nails. 1841 Marrvat Poacher xxiv. 
The winter was cold.. and he blew his fingers. 1850 Tenny¬ 
son In Mem. Ixxii, Blasts that blow ihe poplar white. 
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17 . esp. To direct a current of air into (a fire), in 
order lo make it bum more brightly. Also with up. 

a i3oo//rtir&£9i3Ywilc..Thcfirb!owe,anfu) welemakcn. 
1530 Palsgr. 458/2 Where be the bellowes, I praye the, 
bTowc the fyre. 1611 Bible Isa . liv. 16 The smith that 
bloweth the coales in the fire. 1631 Gouge Gobi's Arrows 
tv. xiii. 391 Yet were., the sparkes of that fire so blowne 
up, as dazled the eyes. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exere. (17031 
7 The Phrase Smiths use., is, Blow up the Fire, or some¬ 
times, Blow up the Coals. 1781 Hatley 7 'ri. Temper 1. 
374 Chemic fires, that patient labour blows. 1830 tr. Aristo¬ 
phanes' A chant. 29 The sparks, blcwed with a favourable 
puff of the bellows, leap aloft. 

b. fig. To bltnv the coals or the fire : to stir up 
or promote strife ; to fan the flame of discord. 

1581 Let. in Tytler Hist. Scot. {1864) IV, 41 After every 
effort to 4 blow the coals,’ as he [Bowes] expressed it. 1670 
Cotton Espertum 11. vu. 30Q The Chancellor .. had also 
help’d to blow the fire. 17*5 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. iv. i, To 
thole Ao ethercap like him to blaw the coal. 

C. To blow out : (a.) traits, to extinguish (a 
flame) by a current of air ; (b.) intr , to be ex¬ 
tinguished by a current of air. 

1377 Langl. P. Plow. B. xvu. 2i2 As bow seest sonic 
tyme sodeynliehe a lorche, The blase J-ere-of yblowe out. 
1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. it. i. 136 Though little fire growes 
great with little winde, yet extreme gusts will blowout fire. 
1617 P. Bayne in Spurgeon Trcas. David Ps. cxix. 29 As 
candles new bloun out are soon bloun in again. 1665 Boyle 
Occas. Re/ 7 . (1675) 353 A Candle., inclos’d in a Lanthorn 
.. is in less danger to be blown out. 1839 Dickens Mich. 
Nick, viii, Squeers. .opened the shutters and blew the candle 
out. 1842 Tennyson Goose 49 The glass blew in, the fire 
blew out. 

f 18 . fig. To excite, inflame, arouse, fan (feeling, 
passion, discord, etc. ; rarely, a person to some 
feeling or action). Usually with up. Obs. 

a 1225 After. R. 256 ?if h e ueond bloweft bitweonen ou 
eni wreftfte. 1654 G. Goddard in Burton Diary { 1828' 1 . 
93 These two interests, .being constantly blown up by the 
enemies beyond the seas. 1677 Yarranton Engl. Improv. 
To Rdr., They .. blow up a war betwixt England and 
Holland. 1720 Ozell Tertot’s Rom. Rep. I. 11. 118 Find¬ 
ing the People were blown up again to their former Ani¬ 
mosity. 1776 Gibbon peel. 4- F. l. vi. 127 Some trilling 
accident blew up their discontent into a furious mutiny. 

19 , In Metallurgy. To blow in : traits.) to put 
a blast furnace in operation. To blow out\ to put 
a blast furnace out of blast, by ceasing to charge it 
with fresh materials, and by continuing the blast, 
until all the contents have been smelted. Also said 
intr. of the furnace. 

x86a Daily Tel.yb Oct. ? It was a question .. of allowing 
half the furnaces in the district to blow out. x88x Sat. Re 
1 May 565, 127 new furnaces have now been blown in. 1885 
Law Times LXXIX. 188/2 A few workmen only were kept 
on until the furnaces could be blown out, 

+ 20 . traits. To cast (of molten metal), Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6503 A goldin calf J>ar-of \>a\ btu. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 61/3 They hauc made to them a Calf 
blowen and hauc worshyped it. 

* * * To clear (a pipe, etc.) by blou'ittg. 

21. traits. To clear from mucus or other adherent 
matter by sending a current of air through ; as, to 
blow the nose, to blow eggs , gas or water pipes. 

e 1532 Dewes in Palsgr. 906 Toblowe the nose, le nioucker. 
a 1613 Overbury Char. wks. (1856) 129 He hath learnt to 
cougnand spit, and blow his nose. 1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Pindar. Wks. 1812 IV. 209 He blows his mean pug-nose. 
1828 W. Sewell Ox/. Prize Ess. 80 Socrates .. had done 
what he. rarely did, washed, put on a pair of shoes, and 
blown his nose. 1880 Wooo in Boy's Own Paper 24 Apr., 
Do not worry yourself about blowing the eggs at the time. 
Plod. The plumber will try whether the obstruction can be 
removed by blowing the pipe. 

* * * * To inflate by blowing. 

22 . traits. To swell (up or out) by sending a 
current of air into ; to inflate, puff up. 

C 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 26 pc skyn bou opon .. blaw 
hym with penne ; penne ryses po skyn before, c 1425 Seven 
Sag. (P.) 1523 Hys body was al to-blaw. 0550 Balfour 
Practicks 379 Challenge of Flcshouris. .That they blaw the 
flesh, and cause it seme fat and fair. 1674 Ray N. C. Wds. 
48 Tharm .. guts prepared, cleansed and blown up for to 
receive puddings. 1770 A. Young Tour N. Eng. I. 65 Boys 
blowing bladders. 187s Jowett Plato ed. 2) 111 . 38 Because 
a man has blown himself out like a bladder. 

b. To form or shape by means of inflation, as 
to blow bubbles, glass , Const, simply, or up, out. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet Dfiij, Not like to glasse mettal, 
to be btowne in. .fashion of euerie mans breath. x66oB oyle 
New Exp. Thys.-Mech. ii. 40 (Mass bubles, such as are wont 
to be blown at the flame of a Lamp. 1869 Tynoall Light 
ii. (1873) 66 Spending his days in blowing soap-bubbles. 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 659 The bulb of glass being pul 
into the mould, and blown while very hot, 

+ 23 . fig. To inflate or puff up (a person) with 
pride or vanity. Also absol. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif 1 Cor. iv. 19 The word of hem that ben 
blowun with pride. — viii. 1 Kunnynge blowith, charite 
edificth. c 1430 Hymns l'irg. (1867) 115 Charite. .Ne blowen 
is with pride. 1594 T, B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 147 
Croesus .. he perceived to be blowen and puft up with pride. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxv. 135 When they blow one 
another with Orations. 1715 Burnet Chun Time (1766) II. 
78 Blown vp with popularity. 1718 Hickes & Nelson J. 
Kettlewcll 111. 5 no. 462 Never Capable of Blowing up his 
Mind with the least Vanity. 

+ b. fig. To inflate, enlarge, magnify ; to make 
(a thing) appear greater or grander than it really 
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is. Also, To invent a report of. Usually with 
tip. Obs. 

1536 Starkev Let. in England ( 1871) Life 37 Blowyng vp 
tliatauthorytewythsucharrogancy. 1666 I > ErYsZtaio'(i879' 
IV. 198 That we at Court do blow up a design of invading 
us. 1699 Bentley Phut. Pref. 6, I had no apprehension., 
that the Business could have been blown to this flight. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 39^6 A vulgar [sentiment] that 
is blown up with all the sound and energy of expression. 

* * * * * To explode by blowing. 

24 . trans. To shatter, destroy, 01 otherwise acL 
upon by means of explosion. Const, with various 
adverbs of direction, esp. up ; also with such 
phrases as to atoms ; in technical use often simply 
to blow, like * to blast \ 

1599 SANDYS Europ.c Spec. (1632) 76 They may ..blow 
uppe the mines of their adversaries. x6oz Shaks. Ham. in. 
iv. 209, I will delve one yard below their mines And blow 
them at the moon. 1605 Act 3 /as. /, iv. That more than 
barbarous and horrible attempt to have blowuen up with 
Gunpowder the Kinge Quecne Prince Lordes and Com¬ 
mons. 1679 88 Seer. Serr. Moneys Chap. <y Jas. 11851 1 50 To 
Thomas Silver, Gunner, fora reward. .in blowing up several 
buildings, and suppressing the late fire. 1700 Steele Tatter 
No. 80 T 9 One of our Bombs fell into a Magazine .. and 
blew it up. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 366 The small 
expence of blowing a few yard-, of rock. 1801 Wellington 
in Gurw. Di$p. I. 361 After blowing open the gates, t 1880 
Grant Hist. India I. Ixxv. 399/1 The breaching guns .. 
were blown in the touch-hole. 

b. To bltrw any one's brains out \ to shoot him 
through the head (with fire-arms). Cf. Brain sb. 1 b. 

1816 Scott Old Mort. xiv. If they attempt an escape, blow 
their brains out. 

25 . fig. To blow up: +a. to destroy, pul an 
end to; to ruin. Obs. 

1660 Sir 11 . Finch in Coblwtt Part. Hist. (i 3 oS< IV. 146 
He could not think any thing more dangerous than the 
writing this Book..it blew up this parliament totally, and 
damned the Act of Oblivion. 1746 Chlstere. Lett. 11 . edit. 
270 A despatch with less than half these faults would blow' 
you up for ever. 1701 J. II ampson Mem. H'csley I. 105 It 
was reported, that the college censors were going to blow 
up the Godly Club. 

b. To scold, rail at. colloq. 

1827 Lvtton Pelham Iv. <L.) Lord Gravclton .was blow- 
ing up the waiters. i88z B. Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Serv. 1 . 

iii. 55 He began to blow me up for not having provided 
quarters for his men and horses. 

26 . intr. To undergo explosion; to go to pieces 
by explosion; to erupt. Usually with up- +b. 
transfi. To give way, collapse. 

1694 Lond. Gas. No. 2994/3 Two Magazines blew up. 1783 
Page in Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 13 The work., from the 
weight upon one part only, might have blown. 1863 Kings¬ 
ley Water-bab. vi. 242 The mountain had blown up like a 
barrel of gunpowder. 

C. To blow out (see quot.). 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Blow-out .. a shot or blast 
is said to blow out w'hcn it goes off like a gun and does not 
shatter the rock. 

III. Senses of doubtful position. 

27 . trans. To expose, betray, inform upon. 
(Formerly sometimes blow tipi) Now slang. Cf. 30. 

*575 Appitis <y l Irg. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 136 Was all w ell 
agreed? did nobody blow yc? 1702 Vanbrugh False Fr. 

iv. ii, So ! she’s here !. .Now we are blown up 1 1742 Rich¬ 

ardson Pamela IV. 275 Thou deservest to be blown up, 
and to have thy Plot spoiled. 1770 Languorsk Plutarch 
(1879) II. 1035/1 So near was the great secret being blown. 
c 1805 Mar. Ldgewohth Wks. (Rtldg.) 1 .185 He was afraid 
that the mulatto woman should recollect either his face or 
voice,and should blow'him. i8zi Lockhart X'alerino I.xi. 
202 The time is not yet come to blow his private doings. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple xliii, 1 wasn't going lo blow the 
gaff [ = let out the secret]. 

b. absol. To tell talcs, * peach ’. See also 30.) 
<71859 L. Hunt Country Lodging in Casquet Lit. (1877) 
I. 42/1 D —n me, if I don’t blow.. Fll tell Tom Neville. 

28 . Said of flies and other insects: To deposit 
their eggs, [This sense is apparently connected with 
old notions of natural history. It has nothing to 
do with the notion of blowing or inflating meat.] 

+ a. trans. (with ‘ blotes’ or eggs as obj.) Obs. 
1607 Topsell Four./. Beasts 49 Worms .. which are not 
bigger then such as flyes blow in rotten flesh. 1657 S. Pur- 
ch.vs Pol. Flying-Ins. 44 They [bees] then blow In it [a cell of 
the comb] a thing less then, or as little as a flye-hlote. 

+b. absol. or intr. Obs. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. iv.ii. 67 As Sommer Flyes. .that quicken 
euen with blowing. 1657 S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Ins. 44 
The matter in which they [beesl blow or breed U something 
that they gather of the flowers. >692 T. Wagstaefe Viud. 
Chas. I, xii.83 It isthe Nature of Flies lo be ever buzzing, and 
blowing upon any thing that is raw. 1771 Gullet in Phil. 
Trans. LX 11 . 350 This bluws in the ear of the corn, and 
produces a worm. 

C. trans . To deposit eggs on or in (a place) ; 
to fill with eggs. Cf. Fly-blown. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v, ii. 409 These summer flies Hnue 
blowne me full of maggot ostentation. x6xo — Temp. in. i. 
63 To suffer The flesh-flie blow my mouth. 1650 B. Dis - 
coHim. 50 When Eagles are deplum’d, the flyes will blow 
their breech. 

+ d. with up. rare. Obs. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah 11. viii. 172 No wonder if Worms 
quickly devoured him [Herod], whom those flesh-flies had 
blown up before. [A word-play on sense 23.] 

29 . Used in imprecations: To curse, ‘confound’, 

* hang', vulgar. (The pa. pple. is blowedi) 


1835 Marryat Oita Podr., If I do, blow me ! 1881 Daily 
Tel. 28 Jan., 4 Isn’t it rather risky? 1 I asked. * Blow risks,’he 
answered. 188a Three in Norway xxiv. 207 Retributive 
justice be blowed I 

30 . To blow upon (a person or thing) has been 
used in various senses (sec a.); among others: To 
take the bloom off; to make stale or hackneyed ; 
to bring into discredit, defame ; also, to tell tales 
of, inform upon, expose (cf. 27). With indirect 
passive, To be blown upon (see b.). In this latter 
sense the simple blow also occurs trans. (see c.) 

a- ‘la 1400 Mortc Arth. (1819 47 A monge hem all be 
fore the de.se He bloweth outc vppon the quene. To hauc 
hys ryght. 1470 85 ed. 1634 Malory Arthurs 1816) 11 . 438 
Then Sir Gawainc made many men to blow upon Sir 
Kauncelot, and all at once they called him 4 False recreant 
Knight ! ’ 1808 Jamieson Diet. s.v. Blaw, To Blaw out on 
<>nc, formally lo denounce one a-% a rebel by three blasts of 
the king’s horn at the market-cross of the head-borough of 
the shire ; an old forensic phrase. 1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum. 
Shaks. ii. 51 Why .. does she not blow upon the doctor ? 

b- e 1645 Howell Lett. 1. §(1726 277, 1 thank you fur 
the good opinion you. .have of my fancy of Trees : It is a 
maiden one, and not blown upon by any one yet. 1678 
Norris Misc. 1 1699) 325 ,1 wave these, and fix upon another 
account less Blown upon. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. App. 246 
A Man of Wisdom, Sobriety and Ability .. if a Dissenter, 
must be blown upon for a Phanatick. 1708 Mrs. Cenili\ ke 
Basie Body 11. ii.it749 1 36 If 1 can but keep my Daughter 
from being blown upon 'till Signior Babinetto arrives. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 105 F5 He will.. wliKpcr an Intrigue 
that is not yet blown upon by common Fame. X71Z Ibid. No. 
464 »i, I am wonderfully pleased when I meet with any 
Passage in an old Greek or Latin Author, that is not blown 
upon. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones x. ii, The reputation of 
her house, which was never blown upon before, was utterly 
destroyed. 1845 For d llaudbk. Spain i. 7 If once blown 
upon, no one would employ them. 1848 Macaulay Hid. 
Eng. II.43 The credit of ihe faLe witnesses had been blown 
upon. 1877 A. M. Sullivan AVro Ireland xx iii. 276 They 
had got word that the plot w as 4 blown upon ’ by some traitor. 

C. 1864 Dr. .Manchester Crt. .y Sec. I liz. to Anno 1 . 80 
Puebla’s character had been somewhat blown. 

+ 31 . To blow a bowl or in a bowl : to tipple, to 
be a habitual drunkard. Obs. 

1 X500 Blowbol's Tost, in Halliw. .Yuge P. 1 Many a throw 
Of good ale bolys that he had i-blowe. 1515 Barclay Fglog. 
i. 1 1570 A iv 3 i’obluwe in a bowle, and for to pill a platter. 

Phrase-key. b abroad,about 13; /* away 12 ; /‘bellows 
7 ; b brains out 24 b ; /»bowl 31 ; b bubbles 22 b; /• coals 17 ; 
b dow'n 12: b eggs 21; b fire 17; /• flies’ egg*- 23 ; b from 12 ; 
/> glass 22 b; b great guns 1 ; b hoi and cold 2b; /' in fur¬ 
nace 19; / into 9; b into one’s ear 11 ; /• nose 21 ; b off jo, 
12, 12c; b out 4, 11, 13,14, 17c < -extinguish , 19 1 furnace? 
72 ( = inflate, 26c ; b over 12 c ; b short 4 b; b through 9 ; 
b to 12; b to atoms 24; l> trumpet 14; b up 1, 14, 15, xS, 
22-3 f= inflate', 24-6 (= explode 1 , 25 b scold , 27, 28 d \ b 
upon 9, 30. 

Blow- in combinations as blow-tube, blow-bowl, 
blow-coal, etc.: see after Hlow sbw 
Blow (blt?«), v ~ Fa. t. blew ;bl/ 7 , blb 7 ). Fa. 
pple. blown (blJ»n). Forms: i blowan, 2-5 
blowen, 3-7 blowe, 6- blow. Pa. t. 1 bl6ow, 3 
bleou, (bloude). Ta. pple. 1 (se)bl6wen, (3-4 
blowe), 6- blown. [OK. blowan, 3rd sing, blew /, 
pa.t .blcow, pa.pple. blowen, represented in the other 
W.Ger, langs. by weak vbs., OS. blojan pMDu. arid 
Du. bloeien ), 011 G. bluojan .MI 1 G. bliiejen, bliien, 
mod.G. bliihen), pointing to an OTeut. sir. vb. 
*blSjatt s from root bio-, cogti. with L. fids, fiorem 
flower, fidrere to bloom ; cf. Bloom, Blossom, 
Blade, Blede. Already in OK. the pa. t. coin¬ 
cided with that of bid loan, Blow v. l t and in MK. 
the two verbs ran together in form.] 

1 . intr. To burst into flower; to blossom, bloom. 
c 1000 Sax. Leeclui. I. 98 Donne heo grew 5 & LlewS. 

c xzoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 177 Trcwes growen, blouwen and 
bereft bloslmen. c 1205 Lay. 2013 Bi-heold he bene wode hu 
he bleou [1250 hloude]. c 1400 in Househ . Ord. (1790* 
472 April, Mays and June, while that trees blowen.. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens v. xxi. 578. 1590 Shaks. hi ids. N. 11. i. 249, 

I know a banke where the wilde time blow's. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vu. 319 These scarce blown, Forth flourish’t thick 
the clustring Vine. 1697 Dkyuf.n l irg. Past. in. 83 The 
Blossoms blow; the Birds on Bushes sing. 1855 Tennyson 
Daisy x6 Here and there.. A milky-bcll’d amaryllis blew, 
b. transfi. 

c 1430 Hymns Firg. (1867) 69 Now scib he, he loued me 
to longe, For myn heer bigynneb to blowe. 

2 . fig. To flourish, bloom ; to attain perfection. 
x6xo Guillem Heraldry in. ix. 110 Our flowry youth-. It 

growes, it blowes, it spreds—it sheds her beauty in one day. 
1675 Dryden Aurengz. Prol. 33 Wit in Northern Climates 
will not blow. 1830 Tennyson Talk. Oak 76 In these latter 
springs I saw Your own Olivia blow. 

3 . trans . To cause to blossom, lit. or fig. ? Obs. 
a 1645 Habington Elcgie viii, The enamour d .Spring by 

kissing blows Soft blushes on her [the rose’s] cheek. *745 6 
Mrs. Delany Autobiog. {1861) II. 417 Houses built up 
for blowing auriculas. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Early Less., 
Rosamond (1827) 158 Directions for blowing bulbous-rooted 
flowers. 

Blow (blJu), jAI Forms: 5 Sc. and north. 
blaw, 6 bloe, 6-7 blowe, 6- blow. [First found 
in 15th c., the earliest instances being Sc. and north. 
Eng. with form blaw . Origin doubtful. 

(The etymology of blow has been naturally sought in the 
stem of the OTeut. vb. * bleuwan , Goth bligewan to beat 
(which is not related to L. Jliglre), in OHG. bliuwan, 
MHG. bliuwen, mod.G. bid non 4 to beetle, batter, beat, 
drub’(whence btduel a beetle), MDu. and mod.Du. btou- 
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wen * to beat, thrash, drub’, now esp. * to brake or swingle 
flax or hemp’ (whence blomoel a brake for flaxi. The OK. 
cognate would have been 'bleazoan, but of this no trace is 
found, and it is not easy on any theory to understand its 
giving rise to a substantive in the 15th c. without ever 
appearing itself. It is still less likely that an English sub¬ 
stantive could be formed from the Du. blowiuen or its Ger. 
equivalent, when there is no such substantive in these 
langs. (‘ Du. blowe’ in J. is a figment.) 

Another suggestion which suits the form and accounts also 
for the early Sc. and north. English variant blaw, is that 
this is the same word as Blow so or at least, like it, de¬ 
rived from Blow vX The difficulty is, that, as to the sense, 
early uses of the word do not indicate any such origin, 
while historically, Blow sb.- (in its owo undoubted senses) 
is of later appearance. The analogy of Fr. sou/let, also, 
in which a word for ‘ a blow with the flat of the hand ’ arises 
out of the vb. sotffler * to blow wind though striking at 
first sight, proves on examination of the history of soufflet 
to be merely superficial.)! 

X. A stroke, esp. a firm slroke; a violent appli¬ 
cation of the fist or of any instrument to an object. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. 195 Bot 1 gif hym a blaw my hart 
wille brist. ^1470 Henry Wallace 1. 348 He gat a blaw, 
thocht he war lad or lord, That proferryt hym ony lychtly- 
nes. 1509 Hawes Fast. Pleas. xxxin. xviii, Upon the side 1 
gave him such a blow That I right nere did him overthrow. 
1555 Fardle Facions 11. xii. 270 The Bishoppe [in confirm¬ 
ing]. .giueth hym a blowe on the lefte chieke. 1590 Shaks. 
Com. Err. m. i. 56 Well Rtrooke, there was blow for blow. 
16x1 Bible/*;, xxxix. 10, I am consumed by the blowe of 
thine hand. 1643 Bukroughes Exp. Hosea iv. <1652) 66 It 
is not the last blow of the axe that fells the oak. 1754 
Richardson Grandison IV. iv. 28 Before hard blows are 
struck, that will leave marks, i860 Tynoall Glac. it. $ 17. 
317 A loud dull sound, like that produced by a heavy blow. 
1866 Kingsley Hercw. xiii. 178 He felled him with one 
blow. 

b. fig. Cf. * stroke ’. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 225 A most poore man, made tame 
to Fortunes blows. 1609 Ez>. Worn, in Hum. 11. i. in Bullen 
O. PI. IV, Y c are a wag, Flavia, but talk and you must 
needes have a parting blowe. 1791 Boswell Johnson 97 
The hard blows which the great man had given me. 1883 
Froude Short Stud. IN’. 1. ix. 100 A direct blow at the 1 
authority of the young king. j 

2 . Jig. A severe disaster, a sudden and painful 
calamity; especially as sustained or felt by the 
sufferer, a sudden and severe shock. 

1678 N. Wanlpy Wonders v. i. § 94. 467 2 The Hungarians 
..received from the Turks that terrible blow. 1841 Macau¬ 
lay in Trevelyan Li/e I I. ix. 130 His death will be a terrible 
blow. 1847 L. Hunt Jar Honey 11S43 1 - Href. 10 They have 
never recovered the blow given them by the invidious 
heaviness of the Puritans, 

3 . 4 An act of hostility. 1 J.) Usually in pi. blows 
— 1 combat, fighting, war in the phrases to be al 
blows , come (or go), fall to blows, exchange blows. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. 1 7 , n. iii. 81 Come, leaue your 
drinking, and fall to blowes. 1606 — Ant. .y Cl. 11. vi. 44 
When Caesar and your Brother were at blowes. 1647 W. 
Brow ne Polex. 11. 226 Wee.. wished for nothing else then 
to be at blowes with our enemies. 1651 Hobbes Lcviath. 

1. v. 19 Their controversie must either come to blowes, or 
be undecided. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Fug. I. 322 Too young 
to have themselves exchanged blows with the cuirassiers 
of the Parliament. Ibid. 556 There was reason to fear 
that the two parties would come to blows. 

4 . Phrases. 

a. At a blow, or al one blow : by one stroke ; 
Jig. by one vigorous act ; suddenly ; at once. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. i. 50, 1 had rather chop this 
Hand off at a blow. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg, in. 365 To 
redeem his Honour at a Blow. 1837 Dickens Pickso. xi, 
What it is at one blow to be deserted by a lovely and 
fascinating creature. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 42 Each had 
slain his brother at a blow'. 

b. fig. I'o strike a blcrw : to make an attack, 
lake vigorous action. So, To strike the first blow. 
Without striking a blow ; without a struggle. 

1790 Beatson X<n\ Sf Mil. Mem. II. 211 A good blow 
might he struck here. 181a Byron Ch. liar. it. lxxvi, Who 
would be free, themselves must strike the blow. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng I. 261 But neither side dared to strike 
the first blow. Ibid. 542 Deputies, without whose consent 
no great blow could be struck. 

5 . Comb., as blow-giver , - reach , - striking . 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John xviii. tR.) Our lx>rd 
Jesus might .. hauc letted this hlowgeucr. 1586 T. B. La 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. 54 To submit themselves willinglie.. 
without blowe-striking. 1871 Member /or Paris II, 17 
[Hel was within blow.reach of them. f> 

• This may have some association with Blow sbA 
1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 209 A womans tongue, That 
giues not halfe so great a blow to heare, As wil a Chesse. 
nut in a Farmers fire. 

Blow (blJu), sbA [f. Blow v. 1 Not certainly 
found bef. 17 the., which separates it from BlowjA 1 ] 
1 . A blowing ; a blast. 

a. of the wind. To gel a blow : lo expose one¬ 
self to the aclion of a fresh breeze. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701)8/1 The Etesian (yearly 
winds, .beginning the blow from the North. 1777 W. Dal- 
rymfle Trav. SA Port, xliv, Rain or blow. i 84 o R. Dana 
Be/. Mast iv. 8 The first blow that 1 had seen which could 
really be called a gale. 1857 R. Tomes A mcr. in Japan i. 
31 The ’Mississippi', in doubling the Cape of Good Hope 
. .escaped any very heavy blow, altho’ hardly a week passes 
without a gale from some quarter. Mod. colloq. \\ ent down 
to Gravesend by the steamer to get a blow. 

b. of whales. 

a 1851 F. Cooper in Casquet Lit. (1877) V. 21 i/x There is 
the blow of a whale. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxix. 


(1856) 359 It had more of voice mingled with its sibilant 
‘blow Than 1 had ever heard. 

e. of a wind-instrument; of the nose. 

17*3 Steele Consc. J.overs 1. i. (1735) 16 You went to din¬ 
ner., when the great Blow was given in the Hall at the 
Pantry-door. 1835 Marryat Jac. Faith/, in, The aston¬ 
ishing effects of a blow from Domine Dobiensis’s sonorous 
and peace-restoring nose. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. v, 

* Have a blow at it [a flute]said the old woman coaxingly. 

f d. of gunpowder, or other explosive. Obs. 

1694 Land. Gaz. No. 2994 b Hearing some guns go off 
first, and presently after several Blows, xyao Stozo’s Sunn 
(ed. Strype *754) I- u. iii. 375/2 This Church was. .ruined by 
a lamentable Blow of 27 Barrels of Gunpowder. 

2 . fig. A boast; vaunting, boastfulness. 

1684 Roxb. Bat. (1885) V. 464 They followed their blows, 
In Musiek and Gaming, and acting of Shows. 1883 19M 
Cent. Nov. 848 Colonial blow, bounce, and impudence. 

3 . The oviposition of flesh Hies or other insects. 

1611 Chapman Iliad xix. 2^, I much fear lest with the 

blow’s of flies His brass-inflicted wounds are fil’d. 1875 
Houghton Sk. Brit. Insects 114 By depositing its eggs ifly- 
blow's), [cf. Fly-blow.] 

4 . Metallurgy. * A single heat or operation of 
the Bessemer converter’ (Raymond Mining Gloss . 
1881) ; also the quantity of metal dealt with at a 
single operation. 

1883 Daily Xezvs 20 Sept. 2/1 1 nstead of blows of three or 
four tons, wc have now to deal with twelve to fifteen tons. 

Blow- in comb. 

For convenience of reference all the combinations 
are treated here, allhough those under 3, certainly, 
and 2, apparently, are formed from [he verb. 

1 . With adverbs, denoting actions; as blow¬ 
down, a gust of wind and smoke down a chimney; 
blow-out, an outbreak of anger, a quarrel; also, a 
‘ good feed \ feast, entertainment .slang) ; blow¬ 
up. an explosion ; fig. a disturbance, a quarrel. 

1884 Health F.xhib. Catal.^ifi Chimney Can for curing 
a 'blow-down. 1826 Scott in Lockhart *1839' IX. 44 At 
dinner we had a little *blow-out on Sophia's part. 1840 K. 
Dan\ Be/. Mast xxvi, 87 They had a grand "blow-out, and 
. .drank in the forecastle, a barrel of gin. 1856 F. Paget 
Ozvlet 0/ Ozolst. 174 Such a jolly "blow-out as there was 
when the Bishop was here. 1813 l.o. Castle reach Let. in 
Sir R. Wilson Diary c 18611 11 . 201 W. and he must not have 
any connexion together or there will he a 'blow up. 1834 
J. Wilson Xoct. Ambr. 18641IV. 133 O'Connell and 1 .ittic- 
ton had a blow-up and abused each other like pickpocket?*. 

2 . With sb., qualified by blow- (the verb-stem) in 
sense of 4 blowing’, or ‘ that blows’ or 4 is blown 
as blow-ball, the globular seeding head of the 
dandelion and allied plants; also /ig .; blow- 
cock, a cock or tap by which to blow off 
steam ; blow-georgc )see quot.) : blow-gun - 
Blow-pivl 2 ; blow-line (Angling), a fishing line 
of the lightest floss silk, used with the living 
fly, so web-like as lo allow the wind to blow it 
out over the stream ; blow-post, a system of 
conveying letters and parcels by pneumatic tubes ; 
blow-tube - Blow-pipe 2 ; also a tube used in 
glass-blowing ; blow-valve, the snifting valve of 
a condensing engine ; blow-well (see quot.) Also 
Blow-hole, Blow-pipe. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xvi. 568 Condrilla hath ..double 
flowers; the whiche past,they tumc into rounde "blowballes, 
like to fine downe or cotton. 16^0 Shirley hn/ost. iv. ii, 
I’m your blow-ball, Your breath dissolves my being, a 1670 
Hacket Abp. Williams 11. 11692) 90 Shake him from his 
stalk, like a downy blow.ball. 1885 Standard 28 May 6/3 
Joint of "blowcock of boiler gave way. 1871 Trans. A mcr. 
Inst. Mining Eng. I. 303 Ventilated in the driving by a 
■‘blow george' hand-fail). 1864 A thence urn N o. 1929. 504 '2 
The "blow-gun, thro’ which short poisoned arrows are pro¬ 
pelled by the breath. 1857 Kingsley Two V. Ago fntrod. 

11 >.l Great anglers .. who could do many things besides 
handling a "blow-line. 1867 F. Francis Angling { 1876) 260 
Having baited the hook as in blowdine fishing. 1881 Daily 
Xezvs 8 Nov. 5/5 A writer, .advocates the extension of die 
"‘blow-post.’ 1885 Pall Mall G. 5 Mar. 4/1 In Paris the 
blow post is being steadily developed. 1871 Tvlor Prim. 
Cult. 1. 60 Nearly the same may be said of the *blow-tube. 
1854 X. Q. Ser. 1. 1 X. 283/1 Natural springs in the northern 
slope of the Chalk in Lincolnshire .. called *blow.well>, 
which may be considered as naturally Artesian. 

3 . With sb., which is the object after blow jn the 
sense of * one who blows’), as blow-bottle, blow- 
bowl, a habitual drinker, tippler, soL (cf. Blow v. 1 
31) ; + blow-coal (fig.), one who stirs up or pro¬ 
motes strife (cf. Blow v .* 17b); + blow-point, a 
game (see quot. 1801). 

1580 Baket Ah. A 270 A common haunter of alehouses.. 
an aleknight: a tipler. .a “blowbottetl. 1530 Palscr. 199/ 1 
* Blowhole, yttroigne. 1622 II. Syofnham S&rm.Sol. Occ. 
(1637)262 These are..the common "blow-coales in Eccle- 
siastick tumults. 1580 Sidney Arcadia n. 224 How shep* 
beards spend their days At “blow.point, hot cockles, or 
else at keeles. 1640 Shirley Hum. Courtier v. ui, Do not 
trust the Archduke: he cozened me at blow.point. x8ox 
Strutt Sports ff Past . iv. iv. (1876) 513 Blow-point was 
probably blowing an arrow through a trunk at certain num¬ 
bers by way of lottery. 

Blow (blJu), sbA [f. Blow vA : of recent origin.] 
1 . A slate of blossoming; bloom; chiefly in 
phrases in blcrw t in full bloiv , etc. 

1759 B. Siillingfl. in Mtsc. Tracts (1762) 149 The wood- 
anemone was in blow. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 
216 When the plants are in full blow, and before their 


flowers begin to fade, a 1845 Hooo Two Peacocks 0/B.y'tix, 

I were sorely vext To. .cut short the blow Of the last lily I 
may live to grow. 

O.fig. 

1753 Richardson Grand ison (1781) I. ii. 4 Her beauty 
hardly yet in its full blow. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch 
11879)11. 1031/1 This amour was in full blow about the 
lime. 1834 Mar. Edgeworth Helen 236 She is not out 
of blow yet, only too full blown rather for some tastes. 

2 . A display of blossoms ; fig. a display of any¬ 
thing brilliant. 

1710 Addison Tatler No. 218 f 4 Such a blow of tulips, as 
was not to be matched. 1857 H. Miller Test. Rocks L 49 
It exhibits no rich blow of colour. 

3 . Manner, style, or time of blossoming. Also fig. 
X748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. 285, 1 have .. added 

to it all the flowers of the same blow. 1857 H. Miller 
Test. Rocks xi. 500 Flowers of richer colour and blow. 

4 . Blossom. 

1797 Downing Disord. Horned Cattle ti Take Fox-glove 
blows. 1866 Morn. Star 2 Oct., The blow of the cotton¬ 
wood boroe by the winds of spring. 

Blow©, variant of Blo a. Obs. livid, bine. 

Bio wed, occasional /a. t. and pple. of Blow vA 
Blow’en. slang. Also blowing. A wench, trull. 
x8is J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Blozven, a prostitute; a 
woman who cohabits with a man without marriage. 1823 
Byron Jnan xi. xix, With black-eyed Sal <his blowing). 1851 
Kingsley }'east xi, A short simple service .. that might 
caech the cars of the roughs and the blowens. 

Blowen, obs. pa. pple. of Blow vA 
Blower 1 (blJ"*3i). [OK. bldwcre , f. blazvan 
to Blow J: see -eh 1 .] 

1 . gat. One who, or that which, blows. Usually 
followed by of The object blown). 

<^897 K. Alfred Gregory’s Fast, x.vxvii. 268 Idcl wits se 
blawere. c xytoSir Tristr. 1. xlix, The best blower of horn. 
1545 Ludlow Churtlin'. Accts. <18601 21 To the blower of 
the organs. iqq$ Phil. Trans. LXv. 67 An expert blower 
of the German flute. 1872 Tennyson Last 7 burn. 540 
O hunter, and O blower of the horn. 

2 . spec. A marine animal which 4 blows’ (sec 
Blow v. x •. ; e.g. a whale. 

1854 Bushnan in Circ. Sc. I. 140 The common cetaceans, 
popularly known as blowers. 

3 . A mechanical contrivance for producing a cur¬ 
rent of air ; e.g. a plate or sheet of metal fixed 
before a fire to increase the draughL. 

1795 Spec/. Crook 4 German's Patent No. 2032 The 
blower was let down close to the top of the grate, so that 
no air could pass otherwise than through the grate. 1869 
Fug. Sleek. 24 Dec. 344/1 It can.. be hung in front of the 
fire to act as a blower. 1881 Raymono Mining Gloss., 
IHoxocr, a fan or other apparatus for forcing air into a 
furnace or mine. 1885 Manch. Exam. 21 July 8/x The 
sweepings [were].. put through the blower instead of the 
winnower. 

4 . An escape of inflammable gas through a fissure 
in a coal-mine ; the fissure itself; a similar current 
of air escaping through a fissure in a glacier. 

1822 Imison Sc. Art II. 59 It is disengaged from fissures 
in the strata, .called by the miners blowers, i860 Tynoall 
Glac. 87 While cutting away the surface further, 1 stopped 
the little ‘blower’. 186a Smiles Engineers III. in The 
explosive gas was issuing through a olower in the roof of 
the mine with a loud hissing noise. 1866 Reader 21 July 
671 * Blowers’ as they arc called in the north of England 
. .streams of inflammable gas issuing from the ground. 

5 . fig A boaster, dial, anti in U S. and colonies. 
1863 Manhattan in Even. Standard 10 Dec., General 

Grant, .is not one of the ‘ blower' generals. 1864 Spectator 
22 Oct. 1202 1 Notorious among our bar and the public as 
a * blower ’. 

0 . Comb, with various adverbs (cf. Blow va), as 
blower forth , in, up. 

*550 ]• Coke Debate Her. Eng. <5- Fr. {1877) xzi Blowers 
forth of fayned fables. x6ox Shaks, All’s Well 1. i. 132 Blesse 
our jwore Virginity from vmlerminers and blowers vp. 1635 
Swan Spec. M. v. $ 2. 176 The winds, .the blowers in of rain. 

Blower [f. Blow vA + -ehU] A plant which 
blows or blooms. (Cf. bloomer.) 

1796 C Marshall Garden, xx. (1813) 402 Biennials and 
perennials, if late blowers, may yet be transplanted. 

Blowess, variant of Blowze sb. 

Blow-fly (blJu-ffoi). [f. Blow vA 28 +Fly.] 
A recent popular name of the Flesh-fly. 

1852 T. Harris Insects New Eng. 49° Various kinds of 
flesh-flies, blow-flies, house-flies. 1858 Sat. Rev. 20 Nov. 
500/2 Unnaius said, .that a blowfly would consume the car- 
case of a horse faster than a lion. [According to Kirby 
and Spence, L. said * three flesh-flies and their progeny ’.] 

Blow-hole (bl< 7 “‘hJul). [See Blow vA 5 ] 

1 . Each of the two holes (constituting the nostrils) 
at the top of the head in whales and oilier cetaceans, 
through which they breathe or 4 blow’. 

1787 Hunter in Phil. Trans. LXXVI I. 380 The blow, 
holes are two in number in many, in others only one. i8aa 
I. Platts Bk. Curios. 205 A double opening, called the 
spout-holes, or blow-holes. 1861 J. Lamont Seahorses v. 
75 They give one spout from their blow-holes, take one 
breath of fresh air. .and then they are all down. 

+ 2 , = Ajr-hole 2. Obs. 

1691 T. H[ale] Act. Xew Invent. 96 Certain defects in 
Cast-lead, .called by the Plumber Blow-holes. 

3 . A hole through which air or gas escapes ; 
spec . for the escape of foul air from underground 
passages, of steam from railway tunnels, etc. 

1875 Miss Biro Sandwich IsL (x88o) 56 An intermittent 
jet of lava, kept cooling round what was possibly a blow- 
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hole. 1883 Pall Mull G. t June, The erection of the blow, 
holes on the Embankment. 1884 Ibid. 15 Mar. 2/2 Can no 
doubt ‘construct' the Parks Railway without blowholes. 

4. A hole in the icc to which whales and seals 
come to breathe. 

Blowing (bUu ii) ),vbl.sb\ [f. Blow t».i+-iNG 1.] 

1. gen. The action expressed by the vb. to Blow. 
c 1000 /Klfric Judges vii. 16 (Bosw.) Heora byman him 

to 3 a:re blawungc. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. 
clvii. (1495! 708 Wyth blowynge of wynde. a 1422 Le 
Venery de Twety in Pel. Ant. 1 . 153 Ye shul change your 
j^peche and blowyng booth too. 1621 Sir R. Boyle in Lis- 
more Pap. {1886) II. 17 My 2 new ffurnaces. .had iTier to 
begin thecr blowing put into them. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 
178 This impious blowing upon other people's reputations. 
*799 J- Robertson Agrie. Perth 279 Saving .. boring and 
powder, .avoiding the trouble and danger of blowing. 

2. Breathing ; bard breathing ; esp. of animals. 
C1175 Lamb. Hom.-j$ Hore loking, hore blowing, horc 

smelling, heore feling. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. A\ x\m. 
ctii. (1495)847 Brookes holdeth in the brethe and blowynge. 
1523 Fjtzherb. Husb. § 87 Broken wynded, and pursyfnes, 
is but shorte blowynge. 1591 Percivall .V/. Diet., Buffdo, 
the puffing and blowing of a horse. 1815 Scott Guy M. xlv, 
Listening for the blowing of an otter. 1883 G. Davies A 'or. 
folk Broads xix. (1884) 143 Until they see the ‘blowing* of 
an eel, as the bubbles issuing from the mud are termed. 

t b. Swelling, tumefaction. Obs. 

139? Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvt. Ixxxvi. <14951 5^2 The 
saphire hath singulcr vertue to swage blowynge. 

0 . The oviposition of flesh-flies, and formerly of 
other insects, fb. cotter. The ‘blote’ or egg of a 
flesh-fly or other insect {obsP. 

15S 8 Bp, Watson Sev. Sacr. xxiv. 133 A fleshe (lye. .wyll 
Icaue fylthy blowinges in the fleshe. 1577 1 Iolinsiied Chrou. 
it 1. vi. 229 Beyond the seas.. they stampe and streine their 
combs, bees, and young blowings altogither into the stuffe. 
1616 StTHFL- & Makkh. Countr. Farm 320 Bees are bred of 
Bees, either of their blowings, or some other matter of their 
generation. 1677 Hale Prim . Orig. Man. n. ix. 209 The 
blowings of Flies, and almost all kind of Insects. 

4. Blowing up, an explosion ; colloq. a scolding. 
.* 77 * Phil. Trans. LXIII. 44 The blowing up of a maga¬ 
zine of gun-powder. 1839 Haliuurton Letter-bagGt. IPest 
iv. 42 ,1 would give him a good blowing-up. 1874 Mrs.Woou 
J. Ludlow Ser. 1. xxv. 448, 1 . .received a good blowing up 
from Mr. Brandon for my pains. 

5. Comb as blowing-cylinder, the air-cylinder 
of a blast-engine; blowing-engine ( — blowing- 
machine ; blowing-furnace, a blast furnace used 
in glass-working; f blowing-house, a tin-smelt¬ 
ing house ; blowing-iron, -pipe, -tube K G!ass- 
working , an iron tube used in blowing glass ; 
blowing-machine, any mechanical contrivance for 
producing a blast of air. 

*875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 654 A blowing furnace for blow¬ 
ing the pear-shaped balls .. into large globes. 1674 Ray 
Prefiar. Tin Coll. 120 The black Tin is smelted at the blow- 
ing house with Charcoal. 1875 Uke Diet. Arts III. 1005 
Formerly in Cornwall nearly all the tin was smelted in 
blast-furnaces; these works were called blowing-houses. 
1855 tr. Labarte's Arts Mid. Ages tx. 352 Gathers with the 
blowing-iron a small quantity of white glass. 

Blowing, vb!. sb.- [f. Blow v.~ + -ing L] The 
action of blossoming or blooming, fb. A bloom 
or blossom : also Jig. {obs.). 

1:1380 Wyclip Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 220 pe blowinge of pes 
fruitys must faile. 1578 Lyte Dodaens 692 Clustering 
togithcr lyke the cattes tayles or blowinges of the Nut 
tree. 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. f 1634^ 58 At the blewing 
of Palm..they [wasps] fly abroad for food. 1660 E. Water- 
house Arms cV Arm. 184 These budds and blowings of 
Nobility and # Gentry. 1797 Holcroft Stotbcrg's Trav. 
led. 2) III. Ixix. 58 Flowers., whose periodical blowing is 
advertised iu our newspapers. 

Blowing, ///. ad [f. Blow vd + -ING-.] That 
blows (see the vb.); esp. windy. 

Blowing adder, snake, a snake of Virginia, 
remarkable for inflating and extending the surface 
of its head before it bites. 

e 1175 Lamb. Horn. 87 Eislic swei . and blawende beman. 
1604 Friar Bacon's Proph. 290 in Hazl. E . /’. P. IV. 278 
No butcher now can keepe His flesh from blowing flies. 
1678 Loud. Ca3 . No. 1365/1 His Majesties Ships..are kept 
in this Harbor by the blowing weather. 1688 J. Clayton 
in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 134 The Blowing-Snake, an abso¬ 
lute Species of a Viper. 1794 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) l. 411 It had the appearance of blowing weather. 
1845 Card. Chron. 107 Blowing-Sands, .or hills of moveable 
sand -which are accumulated by the winds. 1870 Swinburne 
Ess. Stud. (1875) 347 With rounded mouth and blowing 
hair. 1884 Public Opinion 5 Sept. 305/1 The blowing adder 
was formerly common in. .Orange County, New York. 

Blowing,///- a! 1 [f. Blow v.- + -ing-.] Blos¬ 
soming, in bloom. 

917 Blickl. Horn. 57 Eastern ess. .swylc bes blowenda wudu. 
1667 Milton P . L. ix. 629 One small Thicket.. Of blow¬ 
ing Myrrh and Batmc. 1835 Wordsw. Death C. Lamb, 
Green, untrodden turf, and blowing flowers. 

Blowing, variant of Blowen sb. 

Blo-wipe, a blow causing a bruise : sec Blo. 
Blowm, obs. form of Bloom v. 

Blown hlJun), ///. ad [pa. pple. of Blow zl 1 ] 

1. Fanned, driven or tossed by the wind. 

1552 Abp. Hamilton Cateeh. 286 Saiffit, swa as be anc 
blawin fyre. 1746 Collins Ode Liberty 70 To the blown 
Baltic. 1862 Ansted Channel I si. tv. xx. (cd. 2' 462 Blown 
sea-sand covers the soil. 

2. Out of breath. 

1674 Marvell Reh. Transp. 11. 33 And chase the blown , 


Deer out of their Heard. 1735 Somerville Chase 111. 461 
Now the blown Stag. . Has measur'd half the Forest. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule x. 162 Too blown to speak. 
t 3 . Stale, flat, that has lost its freshness; tainted. 
1600 Rowi-ANusAt*/. Humours Blood vi. 75 Blownedrinkc 
is odious, what man can disiest it? 1640 Bp. Hall Epise. 
u. x. 139 Sonic blowne ware out of the pack of his Recog¬ 
nitions. 

4 . Breathed out, whispered, hinted. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. in. in. 182 When 1 shall tunic .. To such 
exufflicatc, and blowm [ Fol. blow'd] Surmises. 

5 . Inflated; swollen; formed by inflation. Also 
blown-up. 

e 14*5 SevcnSag.< P. 2iSr Grete blowen bladdyrs he brake. 
1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IP, jv. ii. 53 How now blowne lack? 
how now (Joilt? 1618 Bolton Floras 111, v. 183 Floting on 
a blowne Bladder. 1830 M. Donovan Dorn. Eeon. 1. 93 
Too qoick a heat of the kiln expels the water from the mall 
in a state of steam, with such force as to burst the grain. 
This is called blown malt. 1831 Brewster Optics xii. 100 
The thinnest films of blown glass. 1870 Swinburne Ess. <y 
Stud. (1875) 347 A boyish torch-bearer with blown cheeks, 
b. fig. Inflated with pride or the like. arch. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 154/3 Ambrose can not lie so 
blowen and [s]woIlen as thou arte. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. iv. 
26 No blowne Ambition doth our Armcs incite. 1866 Kings- 
I ley Hereto, i. 37 More of a blown-up ass than tlioo art 
already. 

Blown,///. ad [see Blow £>.-] In bloom ; that 
has blossomed. Cf. Full-blown. 

fioooAVt.r. Lccckd. II. 146 Gehlowenne wyrta. a 1250 
Owl y Might. 1636 J>e uihtegale .. hupte oppon on bluue 
ris. 1606 Shaks. Ant. y Cl. in. xiii. 59 The blowne Rose. 
1842 Tennyson Lotos-Enters 47 Petals from blown roses on 
the grass. 1865 Swinburne Poems <y Ballads, Match 5 
Blown fields and floworful closes. 

Blow-pipe, blowpipe, [f. Blow v . 1 + Pm;.] 

1 . a. A tube through which a current of air or 
other gas) is blown into a flame to increase the 
heat, for the purpose of fusing metals, etc. ; especi¬ 
ally employed in chemical experiments, analysis, 
etc. (Hence, often allrib ., as in bltmpipe analysis, 
character, Jlame. b. Glass-blowing. A tube by 
means of which the molten glass is blown into the 
required shape. 

1685 Boyle Effects 0/Motion iv. 36 A small croaked pipe 
of metal or glass, such as Tradesmen.. call a Blow-pipe. 
1765 Douglas in Phil. Trans. LV 1 I 1 . 185 The flame of a 
candle was directed to it by means uf a blow-pipe. 1830 
IIersciiel Stud. Mat. Phil . 11. vi. 1851' 162 These great 
masses are made up of watch-glassfuls, and blow-pipe •beads. 
e 1865 J. WvLnE in Cire. Se. \. 396/2 Moch art is required iu 
using the blow-pipe. 1868 Dana Min. Intrud. 20 Physical 
and Blowpipe characters. 1879 Watts Diet. Chen/. 1. 616 
A blowpipe flame of great power. 

2 . A long tube through which American Indians 
and other races propel arrows or darts by force of 
the breath. 

1825 Waterton Wand. S. Amer. i. i. S9 They will..send 
the poisoned dart from the hlow-pipe true to its destination. 
1840 Marryat Olla Podr. iRtldg.i^Qi Like an arrow from 
the blow-pipe of a South American Indian. 

Blowre, variant of Blure, Obs. 

Blowse, -sed, -sy : see Blowze, Blowzed, -y, 
Blowt, var. of Blout. Obs., naked. 

Blowt(e, obs. form of Bloat ad 
f Blow ter, v. Obs. [Cf. Blutheh, Blotter, 
Blutter.] intr. To blubber; to weep effusively. 

Agn. Strickland Queens Scot. 11851) II. 257 Derided the 
tears, which he [Duke of Norfolk, 1560] elegantly terms the 
blowtering, of Mary of Lorraine. 

d Blowth. Obs. cxc. dial. Also 7 blouth. 7- 
(s.w.dial.) blooth. [f. Blow vd r -th: d.growth] 
Blowing or blossoming; blossom, bloom. 

1602 Carf.w Cornwall in Wither Prosap . Brit., The tree 
Which forth this blooth hath brought. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World 1. 155 The seeds and effects, .were as yet but poten- 
liall, and in the blowth and bud. 1769 Month. Rev. Xl.ll. 
185 The thorn's first blowth. 1859 Capers Ball. <y Songs 
129 The furze-blooth on the hill. 1862 Barnes Rhymes 
Dorset Dial. II. 95 A zummer hedge in blooth. 

Blowy (bhDi), a. [f. Blow vd + -yL] Char¬ 
acterized by blowing. 

1830 Miss Mitford Pillage Ser. tv. (1863) 269 It was a 
raw blowy March evening. 1840 Willis Loiterings 1 II. 239 
A very cold, blowy and rough night. 1864 Ld. Palmerston 
in Daily Tel. 26 Aug., I had at one time nearly 1,000 acres 
of blowy sand where no blade of grass grew. 

Blowze (blouz). Also 6 blowesse, 6 7 
blowse, 7 blouze, 8 blowz, 6- blouse. [Of un¬ 
known origin : cf. various I)u. and LG. words with 
the sense of 1 red ’ or * flushed ’ under Blush ; but 
some of the uses appear to be influenced by Blow 
v . 1 Perhaps originally a cant term. Cf. Blowen*.] 
f 1 . A beggar’s trull, a beggar wench ; a wench. 
1573 Tusser Husb. (1878) 43 < Whilcs Gillct, his blouse, is 
a milking thy cow, Sir Hew is a rigging thy gate or the 
plow. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. in. iii. iv. ii. (1651) 628, I 
had rather marry a fair one, and put it to the hazard, than 
beyroubled w-ith a blowze. 1631 Braithvvait Whimsies 144 
His bonny bjouze or dainty doxie, being commonly a col¬ 
lapsed tinker's wife or some highway comtnoditie taken up 
upon trust. 1639 Ford Ladgs Trial in. i. 266 Wench is yuur 
trull, your hlowze, your dowdie. 1648 Herrick Hespcr. 
(1869) 278 Vet he'll be thought or seen. So good as George. 
a-Green ; And calls his blowze, his queenc. 1709 Rambl. 
FuddU.Cups 8. 1719 D'Urfey TV//* (1872' 1 . 5 That keeps 
a blowz And beats nis spouse. 

2 . ‘A fat, red-faced, bloted wench, or one 


whose head is dressed like a slattern.' Bailey 
1731; ‘a ruddy fat-faced wench.’ J. b. Hence 
blowze-likc adj. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. ii. 72 Sweet blowne, yon are a 
beautious blossome sure. 1600 Ueywood i Edw. 11 \Wk>. 
1874 I. 60 My Besse is» fair, And Shores wife but a blowze, 
compared to her. 1628 Wither Brit. Rememfi. vi. 644 
Their flaring curies about their shag shorne browes Doe, of 
the fairest Lady, make a blouse. 1632 H kywoou Iran Age 
11.1, i. Wk>. Ill. 364 As fayre a blowse As you, sweete I ady. 

1647 Let. in Harrington Mttge Ant. 126 1'he woman, 
bravest prized, now blouzo-likc woud appear. 

Blowzed ^blauzd). a. Also blowsed. [It has 
, the form of a pa. pple. of a vb. to blowze, in the 
sense of ‘to make blowzy*: cf. prcc.] 

1 . Rendered blowzy in the face ; excited ; di-,- 
I ordered in dress or hair; dishevelled, frowzy. 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. IP. .\, I don’t like to sec my daughters 
trudging up to their pew all blowzed and red with walking. 
Ibid, xi, My eldest daughter was hemmed in and thumped 
j about, all blow/ed in spirits, and bawling for fairplay. 
1847 Tennyson /Vine. is. 260 Huge women blow/ed with 
health and'wind and rain And labour. 1884 Laugm. Mag. 
June 175 The cook came out with tolerably 1 bluwscd ’ hail. 
+ 2 . Blowzed ojf Sue quot.). Obs. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa i 3 u VIII. ,\li. 156 The paint 
lying in streaky seams not half blow/ed off, discovering 
coarse wrinkled skins. 

t Blow'zing, a. Obs. [Til form a pr. pple. ol 
a vb. to blowze: cf. prcc.] Tending to be blowzy. 

*753 Richardson Graudison .17811V. i.\. 43 Aunt Nell, 
who has naturally a good blowring north-country com¬ 
plexion, turned as pale as ashes. 1851 Joanna Baillie O’. 
’That blowzing wig uf his. 

Blowzy (bluuvi). a. Also blousy, blowsy. 

[f. Blowze + -yL] 

1 . Like a blowze; having a bloated face; red 
| and eoarsc-complexioned ; flushed-looking. 

1778 M \i>. D’Akbi.ay Diary -y Lett. 1 . 149 I hinking her- 
' self too ruddy and blowzy, it was her custom to bleed herself 
three or four times against the Rugby race-. 1787 Wolcoi r 
I tp. Pindar To Laureate Wks. 1812 I. 476 l.argc-rcd-pyll'd, 
blowzy hard two-handed jades. 1880 Bla< Aw. Mag. Feb. 
221 Like a common-place blowzy dairymaid. 

2 . Of hair, dress : Dishevelled, frowzy, slatternly. 

e 1770 T. Kkskise The Barber in Pee!. Regr. 1810 j-.’8 
Long his beard, and blouzy hair. 1854 Thackeray AV;» < antes 
1 . 137 Smiled at him from under her blowsy curl-papers. 

3 . Coarse, iilstic. 

1851 Heli-s Comp. Soht. v. 11874 ' 4. 1 cannot fancy the 
blowsy wisdom of the country. 

+ Bloysterous, a. O’, boisterous, blusterous. 
1568 T. Howell Mewc Sonets (1870 144 Do bloysterous 
blastes that blow, compcll to hoyse tny ?ayle. 

Blub, v. [A variant or parallel form of Blob t r .] 
1 1 . I. trans. To swell, puff out with weeping 
or otherwise. Obs. 

1559 Mirr . Mag. 112 My face was blown and blub’d with 
dropsy wan. 

*f* 2 . intr. To swell, protrude. Obs. 

1684 South ERSE DisaMointm. it. i. Wks. 11721 101 Her 
eyes and lips, see how tneyblubb and pout. 

II. 3 . Short for Blubber z\ in sense 4. {colloq. 

1804 Tarras Poems 124 /Jam. j Your checks are sac bleer’t, 
and sae blubbit adown? 

t Blub, //. Obs. An attrib. use of Blub v. . chiefly 
used in combination v cf. knock-kncc d' with sense 
‘Swollen, puffed, protruding’, as in blub.check *, 
-lips ; whence in comb, bhib-chcckcd, blub-faced, etc. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Tttrkes (16211 775 Blub cheeked, and 
exceeding red faced. 1620 ^ielton Qiti.x. III. x. 64 A 
Country Wench .. blub-fac’d, and flat-nosed. 1679 Shad- 
well True Widow 11. Wks. 1720 III. 147 You have a pretty 
pouting about the mouth .. and fine little blub-lips. 

Blubber blz>'baj), sbd Also 4 blubcr, 4-6 
blober, 5 blobure. blobyr, blubbir, 7 blobber, 
(bloother). [ME. blober , blubcr sb.. blubrcn. 
blober vb. are both found in 14th c. : it is uncer¬ 
tain which was of prior formation; perhaps the 
verb. Being so much earlier than blob, blub , they 
cannot be extensions of the latter; but are prob. 
onomatopoeic, from the action of the lips in making 
a bubble, or imitating various bubbling sounds or 
motions of liquids. Cf. the parallel Blabber. 
There is also a dial. Ger. blubbern, said of water 
casting up bubbles, and a LG. blubbent in herfil 
blubbem to babble or ‘blether’. See other analo¬ 
gous forms in Wedgwood. The relation to bubble is 
seen also in the fact that in north, dial. ‘ bubble’ 
is used for the vb. in senses 3, 4, as Sc. ‘to bubble 
an* greit’ — to blubber and weep.] 

+ 1 . The foaming or boiling of the sea. Obs . 

<"1325 E. E. Allit. P. C. 221 In blubcr of he blo flotl 
bursten her ores Ibid. C. 266 How fro hot in*to 
blober watz with a best lachched. 

1 2 . A bubble of foam or air upon water. Obs. 
exc- dial. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan'. 40 Blobure [1499 blobyr], bitrbnHunt, 
c 1450 Henryson Test. Cres. 192 And at his mouth a blubbir 
stode of fome. 1530 Palsgr. 199/1 Blober upon water, 
boz'teillis. State , Leslie 0/ Penvis 136 1 Jam.) That he has 
seen blubbers upon the water, .that by blubbers he means air- 
bubbles. 1830 Vorby East. Angl. Gloss., Blubber , a bubble. 
3 . A jelly-fish or Medusa, also called sea-nettle. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 34 b, There Swimmeth also in the 
Sea, a round slytuie substance, called a Blobber, reputed 
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noysome to the fish. 1775 Dalrymple in Phil, Trans. 
LX VI 11 . 393 There were many blubbers in the ship‘s wake, 
which made a very luminous appearance. 1835 Markyai 
Jot, Faith/, xxxi, The sailors call them blubbers, because 
they are composed ofasort of transparent jelly. 

4 . The fat of whales and other cetaceans, from 
which tratn oil is obtained. 

1664 Phil, Trans. I. 12 The Oyl of the Blubber is as clear 
and fair as any Whey. 1666 Fond. Gaz. No. 47/1 She. .had 
in her about twelve hundred weight of Bloother for Oyl. 
1671 Rav in Phil. Trans. VI. 2275 The fat, which ..our 
Seamen call the Blubber. 1746 W. Thompson R. N. Advoc. 

(1757) 43 Not properly Flesh, but Slush, or Blubber, like 
Whales Blubber. 1870 Yeats Hist. Comm. 281 In a large 
whale the blubber will weigh thirty tons. 

5 . The action of blubbering or weeping. 

x8as Bro. Jonathan I. 85 Jotham .. whose every breath 
was a hoarse blubber. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. III. ix. xi. 
180 All in a blubber of tears. 

6. Comb, and Atlrib. (chiefly in sense 4 . as 
blubber-boat , -cask, -chopper t -fork, -oil, -room , 
-ship ; blubber-fed adj.; also, blubber-guy, a 
large rope, or ‘guy’, suspended between the fore 
and main masts of a whaler, to assist in securing 
and supposing the carcase of a whale; blubber- 
lamp, a lamp which bums blubber-oil; blubber- 
spade, a spade-like knife used by whalers. 

1835 Sir J. Ross N.-IV. Pass. vi. 83 We passed a blubber 
cask. 1849 5a Tol>d Cycl. Anat. \ Phys. IV. 1316/1 The 
fat, blubber-fed .. Esquimaux. 1856 Kank.-Dy 7 Exp. 11 . 
ii. 29, I carried in our blubber-lamp. 1884 Gd. I Cords Jan. 
40/2 A wooden jetty, a blubber-boat, and a pile of casks. 

Blu'bber, sb.- One who blubs. 

1833 Carlyle in Frasers Mag. V. 393 The purfly sand- 
blind lubber and hlubbcr, with his open mouth, and face of 
bruised honeycomb. 

Blu'bber, a. [Altered from the earlier Blab¬ 
ber. Blubber, probably under the influence of 
blub and blubber sb.] Swollen, protruding; csp. 
said of the lips. (Often with hyphen. 

Hence blubber-lipped, -cheeked a. 

1667 D.wENANt & Drvden Tempest in. iii, My dear 
Blubber-lips; this observe iny Chuck. 1677 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 1211/4 Henry Blomfield .. of a ruddy complexion, 
having full blubber lips very remarkable. 1690 Ibid. No. 
2550/4 George Crockeford .. with short black Hair .. and 
Blubber.Lipped. 1711 J. Greenwood Eng. Grant. 178 
Blubber-cheek‘t. 1825 Scon Talisrn. (1863) 106 A Negro, 

is he not. .with black skin .. a flat nose, and blubber lips? 
a 1845 Hood Doves <y Crows iii, Stretch evTy blubber- 
.nouth from ear to ear. 

Blubber (birrbar,, v. [For forms and ety¬ 
mology see the sb.] 

+ 1 . inlr. To bubble, bubble up ; to give forth a 
bubbling sound, as a spring, boiling water. Obs. 

t 1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1017 bio, blubrande, & blak, vn- 
blybe to ne^e. c 1340 Caw. <y Gr. Knt. 2174 J>e borne | = 
rivulet] hlubred herinne, as hit boyled hade. 1750 R. Pul- 
tock Li/e P. Wilkins xii. 18831 38 2 My kettle .. had been 
boiling, till hearing it blubber very loud .. 1 w hipped it off 
the fire. 

2 . I raus, fa. To allow tears) to bubble forth, 
to give copious vent to (tears). Obs. b. To utter 
or cry out with copious tears and sobs. 

1583 Stl'Bbes Anat. Abus. 118771 *08 Blubbering fourth 
seas of teares, 1590 Greene Never too late (1600; 26 The 
teares trickled down the vermilion of her cheeks, and shee 
blubbred out this passion. 1720 Gay Poems 11745) II. 63 
She thus begins, And sobbing, blubbers forth her sins. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvu. iii, Western, whose eyes 
were full of tears .. blubbered out * Don't be chicken- 
hearted \ 

3 . inlr. To weep effusively ; to weep and sob 
unrestrainedly and noisily. (Generally used con¬ 
temptuously and in ridicule for ‘weep’.) 

c 1400 Test. Love it. (1560* 283/1 Han women none other 
wreeh..but blober and wepe till hem list stint. 1530 
PaI.sg r. 438/1, 1 blober, I wepe, je p leu re. a 1553 Uoai.l 
Royster D. 111. iv, What, weep? Fie for shame ! And 
blubber? 1562 Phaer sEneid ix. Bbivb, Shee blubbryng 
still, and kindlyng further greif. 1605 B.Jonson Vo lpone 
11. vii. Wks. (1616J477 What, blubbering? Come, drie those 
teares. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. xliv. (1804) 292 He 
blubbered like a great school-boy who had been whipl. 
1826 Scott Woodst. iv, Phoebe Mayflower blubbered heartily 
for company. 1857 H ugh es Tom Brown viii. (1871)179. 

4 . Irons. To wet profusely or disfigure (the face) 
with weeping; to beweep. Alsoy^ r . (The notion 
of 1 swell with weeping’ is later, and influenced 
by Blubber a.) 

1584 Greenk Cardo/Fancy Wks. 1882 IV. 164 Whume 
he found all blubbered with tears. 1596 Spenser F. Q. ii. i. 
13 Her face w ith teares was fowly blubbered, a 1631 Donne 
Serrn. Iv. 553 God sees Teares in the heart of a man before 
they Blubber his face. 1638 Suckling Aglaura v, i. (1646) 
56 The pretty flowers blubber'd with dew. 

b. Iransf. 

1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. I. (1873) 2 4 2 Tram¬ 
mels and pot-hooks which the little.. Elkannhs blotted 
and blubbered across their copy-books. 

BIubbera*tion. = Blubbering : see -ation. 

181a H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. (1833) 155 They sung a 
quartetto in giand blubberation. 

Bltrbbered, ppb Also 6 bloubred. [f. 
Blubber v. + -ed.] Flooded with tears; said of 
the eyes, cheeks, face ; in later usage also, swollen 
and disfigured with weeping. 

c 1575 Catnbyses in Hazl. Dodslcy IV. 208 With blubb'red 
eyes into my arms I will thee take. 1591 Sienser Da/hn. 


551 Did rend his haire, and beat his blubbred face, c 1630 
Due MM. op II AWiii, Wks. 51 A blubber’d band Of weeping 
virgins. 1718 Prior Poems 06 Dear Cloe, bow blubber’d 
is that pretty Face ? i860 Hawthorne Marb. Faun (1878) 
I. vii. 86 Representing the poor girl with blubbered eyes. 

+ 2. Loosely used for Blubber a. : Swollen; a. 
said of thick protruding lips. Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 14, I omit their flat noses, and 
blubberd lips, bigge enough w ithout addition. 1697 Dryden 
I'irg. Iiclog. 111. 35. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week in, 39 Her 

blubber’d Lip by smutty Pipes is worn. 

t b. fig. Inflated like a bubble. Obs. rare. 

Pom fret Poems { 1724)72 Swell’d with Success and 
blubber'd up with Pride. 

Blubberer (bltfbarat). [f. as pree. + -EK 1 .] 
One who blubbers or weeps violently. 

1786 tr. Beckford's V'athek (18681 29 Without the counsels 
i f that blubberer. <11848 Marryat R. Ree/er xxxi, The 
Llubberer in the smock-frock. 

Blu’bbering, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ingL] 
The action of weeping profusely and noisily, 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 172 Lamentations made at 
the funerals of the dead, w ith blubbering and beating them- 
selues. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) 1 . xi. 22 He was 
angry, and said .. Cease your blubbering. 1872 Darwin 
Emotions vi. 156 Paroxysms of violent crying or blubbering- 

Blubbering, ppl. a. Also 4 -5 bloberond. 
[f. as prec. + -inu-J 

+ 1 . Bubbling, gurgling (like a spring). Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. ‘Troy 9642 Till the bloberond blode blend 
with the rayn. 1646 L rash aw Steps to Temp. 33 At my 
feet the blubb’ring mountain, Weeping, melts into a foun¬ 
tain. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland xxi. 363 The bottom of 
this is also full of little blubbering springs. 

2. Shedding tears profusely \obs.) ; weeping and 
sobbing noisily and unrestrainedly. A contemp¬ 
tuous expression for 'weeping*. 

1581 Newton Seneca's Tltebais 49b, My trickling teares, 
my blubbring Eyes, may put you out of doubt. 1753 Jane 
Collier Art ‘Torment. 46 Begone out of my sight, you 
blubbering fool. 1862 Sat. Rev. 13 Sept. 3 >i The some- 
what scornful astonish incut which is aroused in the undev¬ 
eloped English mind when it is first called upon to sym¬ 
pathize with the blubbering demigods of Ilium. 

lienee Elu bberingly adz/. 

1835 Beckhjkd Recoil. 116 Donna Inez was called .. and 
embraced by his right reverence most blubberiugly. 1844 
Tlppkr Crock o/G. xxv, 202 She .. kept calling llubber- 
ingly for 'Simon, -poordear Simon’. 

Blirbberous, a. Blubber a. 

1863 Sala Capt. Dang. II. ii. 65 They went Raving Mad, 
gnawing ilieir longues and poor hlubberous Lips to pieces. 

Blubbery (blrrbari), a. [f. Blubber sb. - -v L] 
Of the nature of (whale's) blubber. Also fig. 

1791 E. Darwin Hot, Card. 1. 44 Spears and javelins 
pierce his blubbery sides. 1853 Landor East Fruit (1853' 
345 Democracy is the blubbery spawn begotten by the 
drunkenness of aristocracy. 1880 Dally Tel. 20 Sept., The 
gelatinous and blubbery surface of the whale's body. 

Bluclier. [Named after the Prussian com¬ 
mander Field-Marshal von Bliicher (bliix y vr), but 
commonly mispronounced blutjhi) or (bl/? koj).] 

1. A strong leather half-boot or high shoe, the 
actual pattern varying with the fashion. 

1831 Carlyle Sort. Res. t. iii. (1838» 25 Ink-bottles alter¬ 
nated with .. tobacco-boxes, Periodical Literature, ami 
Bliicher Boots. 1854 Thackeray Neucomes I. 130 My 
own bootmaker wouldn’t have allowed poor F. B. to ap¬ 
pear in Bluchers. 1859 Sat. Rev, ig Feb. 220/2 If they 
[ladies] will trample on us with a hobnailed blucher. 

2. (See qtiots.) 

1864 Soc. Sc. A\t\ I. 406 The railway companies recog¬ 
nize two oth^r classes of cabs, called the * privileged . and 
the ‘Bluchers' named after the Prussian Field Marshal 
who arrived on tile field of Waterloo only to do the work 
that chanced to he undone. 1870 A the use urn 5 Mar. 328 
Noil-privileged cabs, which are admitted to stations after 
all the privileged have been hired, are known as Bluchers. 

t Blu’dder, v. Obs. Perhaps — To blunder ; 
perh. To talk stuff; cf. Blether, Blether. (Much 
used by Bale.) Hence Blu'ddering Ppl. a. 

*553 Balk Voeacyon in llari. Misc. (Math.) I. 359 The 
blinde bludderinge papisles. 1554 — Declar. Bonners Ar. 
'isles xxxv i. (D.) This bussard, this beast, and this blud- 
dering papistc. 

Bludder, variant of Bluther v. 

Blude, Sc. and north, dial, form of Blood. 
t Blude-black. Obs, rare- 1 . (See quot.) 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. viii. 60 The Bat or Blude-black, 
Crow, Lapwing. {?for blinde b[l\aek.\ 

Bludgeon (bltf’d^n). [Not found before the 
i 8 lh c.: origin unknown. 

Ii logon (with g—j) is quoted by Dr. Whitley Stokes from 
the Cornish drama Origo Mundi (? 14th c.>, but its rela¬ 
tion to the English is uncertain. Other Celtic etymologies 
sometimes proposed are on many grounds untenable. A 
Du. vb. bludsen to bruise, has also been compared ; and it 
has been suggested that the word is of cant origin, con¬ 
nected with blood.] 

A short stout stick or club, with one end loaded 
or thicker and heavier than the other, used as a 
weapon. 

1730 Bailey, Bludgeon , an oaken stick or club. 1755 
Genii. Mag. XXV. 135 These villains .. knocked him dow n 
with a bludgeon. 1798 in Ed. Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 
413 They w ere attacked by nine men .. armed with swords 
and short bludgeons. 18x8. Scott llrt, MidLi 1873)59 Scarce 
any weapons but staves and bludgeons had been yet seen 
among them. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviii. 103 
Called by the annalists the parliament of bats or bludgeons. 


b. Comb, bludgeon-man, one armed with a 
bludgeon ; bludgeon-work, fighting with blud¬ 
geons, hand-to-hand fighting. 

1707 W. Taylor in Month. Rev. XXII. 528 Assisted by 
the bludgeon-men of some powerful faction. 1813 Welling¬ 
ton Let. 5 Aug. in Gurw. Disp . X. 602 The battle of the 
28th was fair bludgeon work. 

Bludgeon, v. [f. prec. sb.] Irans. To strike or 
fell with a bludgeon or similar weapon. 

1868 Doran Saints Sin. I. 295 Such a preacher, .would 
be bludgeoned into a mummy. 1884 Pall Mall G. 15 Oct. 
3/1 To bludgeon an opponent who bas a sharp tongue. 

Bludgeoned, a. [f. Bludgeon sb. + - ed 2 .] 
Armed with a bludgeon, or with bludgeons. 

1780 /list. Europe in Ann. Reg. 194/2 They had a blud¬ 
geoned mob waiting for them in the street. 1831 Fraser 
Mag. IV. 505 The bludgeoned fury of the rabble. 

Bludgeoner, -eer. [f. as prec.+ -eri,-eer.] 
One who uses, or is armed with, a bludgeon. 

185a Blackw. Mag. 224 Those brutal bludgeoneers.. go out 
.. in gangs to poach. 1855 Trollope Warden xiv. 144 Old 
St. Dunstan with its smiting bludgeoners has been removed. 

Blu(e, obs, pa. t. of Blow v . 1 
Blue (blfi?, bl‘/ 7 ),«. Forms: 3 bleu, 3-8 blew, 
4 blu(e, bluw(e, 4-5 blwe, 4-6 blew©, 7- blue. 
[ME. blczu , a. OF. bleu, a Common Romanic 
word ( —Pr. blau, blava, OSp. Idavo, II. dial. 
biavo, med.L. bidv us), ad. OllG. or OLG. bldtv- 
OTeut. bld-zuo-z blue, whence also ON. bid-, like¬ 
wise adopted in ME. as Ida, bio , now Blae. The 
corresponding OE. form bldzu (or *bld‘w) is known 
only in Erfurt Gloss. 1152, ‘ hlata, pigmentum : 
haui-blauion, and the derivative blvnven (:— bid- 
zvino-) * perseus \ But neither of these survived 
into ME., where their place was supplied by the 
adoption of ON. bid, in sense of ‘ lividus', and of 
K. bleu in sense of ‘ avrulcus'. The OTeut. bl&zuo- 
was perh. cognate with E .fidvus yellow ^though 
blowo-z would be the expected Teutonic form), 
the names of colours having often undergone 
change in their application; thus OSp. blavo was 
‘ yellowish-grey \ (The guess that bl&wo- was 
derived from the stem *bliuzuan, Goth, bligg- 
zoan to beat, as 4 tie colour caused by a blow* 
is not tenable.) The present spelling blue is very 
rare in ME., and hardly known in 16-17th c. ; it 
became common under French influence only after 
1700. In pronunciation, nearly all the diction¬ 
aries still recognize (bfi/ 7 ), but the more easily 
pronounced (bh 7 ) is general in educated speech.] 

I. Properly. 

1 . The name of one of the colours of the spec¬ 
trum ; of the colour of the sky and the deep sea ; 
cerulean. 

a 1300 (see Blue sb. »]. c 1325 K. E. Allit. P. A. 423 Art 
bou fe quene of heuenez blwe. 1366 Test. Ebor. (1836) I. 81 
Unam robam blue. 1394 Ibid. I. 198 Un drape de blew 
saye. 138a Wyclif Ex. xxvi. 14 Another couertour of blew 
skynnes. c 1386 Chaucer Sqrs. T. 636 And by hire beddes 
heed .she made a mewe, And coueredu w ith velucttcs blewe 
[v.r. blue, bluwej. i486 Bk. St. Albans A ij b, It hade 
need to be died other green or blwe. 1570 Levins Man ip. 
94 Blewe, cemleus. 1596 Spenser Astroph. 185 The gods 
..Transformed them.. Into one flow re that is both red 
and blew. 1669 Boyle Coutn. New Exp. 1. xliv. (1682) 153 
Between blew and green. 1718 Pope Iliad xv. 195 And to 
blue Neptune thus the goudess calls. 1797 Coleridge 
Christaoel 1. Conch, The blue sky bends over all. 1855 
Dickens Dorrit i, A sea too intensely blue to be looked at. 
1884 W, Sharp Earth's Voices , etc. 142 Bluer than bluest 
summer air. 

b. Said of the colour of smoke, vapour, distant 
hills, steel, thin milk. 

1602 Suaks. Ham. v. i. 277 The skyish head Of blew 
Olympus. 1728 Pope Dunciad 111. 3 Him close she cur¬ 
tain’d round w ith vapours blue. 1809 J. Barlow Colu/nb. 
mi, 400 His blue blade waved forward. 1831 Lytton 
Godolph. xxxiv. That chain of hills ., stretched behind .. 
their blue and dim summits melting into the skies, a 1859 
De Quincky Wks. (1863' II. 14 Skimmed or blue milk being 
only one half-penny a quart—in Grasmere, i860 Dickens 
Uncomm. Trav. xl 107 Sails of ships in the blue distance. 

c. Said of a pale flame or flash without red 
glare (as of lightning, etc.) ; e. g. in phr. To bunt 
blue , which a candle is said to do as an omen of 
death, or as indicating the presence of ghosts or 
of the Devil (perh. referring to the blue flame of 
brimstone; see De Foe, Hist. Devil ch. x.). 

1594 Shaks. Rich, ///, v. iii. 180 The Lights burne blew ! 
It is now dead midnight. 1601 — Jnl. C. f. iii. 50 The 
crosse blew Lightning. 1611 Bkaum. & Fl. Knt, Burn. 
Pestle , Ribands black and candles blue For him that was 
of men most true. 1649 Bp, Reynolds Serai. Hosea i. 54 In 
a mine, if a damp come, it is in vaine to trust to your 
lights, they w ill bum blew, and dimnie, and at last vanish. 
1726 De Foe Hist, Dei<il x, That most wise and /olid sug¬ 
gestion, that w hen the candles bum blue the Devil is in the 
room. 1824 Byron Juan xvi. xxvi, His taper Burnt, and 
not blue , as modest tapers use ., Receiving sprites. 

d. Said of the veins as they show through the 
skin. Cf. blue blood (see Blood S). 

1606 Shaks. Ant . Cl. n. v. 29 There is Gold, and heere 
My blewest vaines to kisse : a hand that Kings haue lipL 
1845 Brow ning Bishop orders Tomb, Some lump .. of lapis 
lazuli,. Blue as a vein o’er the Madonna's breast. 1885 
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xx Y L 5 o Blue veins showing 
distinctly through the delicate tissue of his skin. 

e. Often taken as the colour of constancy or un¬ 
changingness (? with regard to the blue of the sky, 
s ° rr ! e specially fast dye). Hence true, blue 
♦ faithful, staunch and unwavering (in one’s 
faith, principles, etc.): sterling, genuine, real. See 
also 6 b. 

a 1500 Balade agst. Women Unconst . in Stow’s Chaucer 
(1501) 340 Jo newe thinges your lust is euerkene. In stede 
of blew, thus may ye were al grene. 1672 Wai.ker Param. 
30 in Ilazl. Eng. Prov., True blue will never stain. 1674 
, 5 * 8 “. t?J It being true blew Gotham 

or Hobbes ingrain d, one °f the two. 1705 Hickeringili. 

8 f P-.° Id Bcau Js a’rue.Ulew, to the 
High flown Principles [of] King Edward’s First Protestant 
Church. 1783 Ainsworth Lai. Diet . r. s.v. Blue. 

i. The particular shade is expressed by words 
prefixed, as clear, dark, deep, intense, light; azure , 
tncitgo, lavender, flaw, sky, slate, ultramarine, 
vtolet; also by arbitrary words, as Prussian, Berlin, 
royal, navy. See also Blue sh. 2. 

Ebor.(iS36) K382 I.cctum de worstede de light 

^7 et n adde b r ! r Ve ’ r CX47S S * r ' D ‘*~ ^ Dorn. 
A rc/nt. I . 140 Damaske whyte and asure blewe. 1500 

»£? P “ stpt * a f XV11I.XII, Velvet, al of Indy blewe. 16x1 
h n’ '~ 0U * eur J* erse * skie-colour, azure colour.. light bine. 

Peacham Compl. Gentl. 1 xxiii. (1634! 78 That which 
q call skye colour or heavens-blew. 1882 Carden 18 Mar. 
! 83/3 Rich azure blue, dark blue..violet blue, rich blue. 

f' Livid, leaden-coloured, as the skin becomes 
after a blow, from severe cold, from alarm, etc.; - 
obs. Blo, and dial. Blae. Black and blue : see 
Black a. 13, Blae i b. Cf. also Blue eye. 

v 1393 Pl '£< iv.J»S Pat fur shal falle and for* 

£ e aI , to *>lewe 1*377 blol nskes The houses and be 
? y f teS> /H 8 S OigbyMystA 1882) 
?r bcte ,^ 0U bak and Sldc ‘yil were blewe. 
n c V \Y* 49 There pinch the Maids as 
hi 7 nrS ny ‘ ,^34 MtLTON Com us 434 Blue meagre 
hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost. 1748 Smollett/?*/. Rand. 
II. 23 My fingers cramped and my nose .. blue. 1814 Scott 
q °Pj s * es . V L XXV, » H,s trembling lips are livid blue. 

eh Jig. Affected with fear, discomfort, anxiety, 
etc.; dismayed, perturbed, discomfited ; depressed, 
miserable low-spirited ; esp. in phr. To look blue, 
lilue junk (slang): extreme nervousness, tremulous 
dread. 

,■ i0 /*i& “* 6 Than answei 'it Meg full blew. 

xxxvi * 8 4 It made the sunne 
looke blue.. 1682 N. O. bodeau s Lutrin 1. 316 But when 
he came to t, the poor Lad look’t Blew. 178a Ainsworth 
Blue ' I Ie looked very blue upon it, 
Bjturbatus fuit. 1840 Disraeli Carr. w . Sister 

< l886) 1 5 1? pa , mc ???* here > and cvcn the knowing 
ones, .look very pale and blue. 1861 Sat. Rev. 23 Nov. 534 

rMlJ nC0U i n , ler V^ e m r rahle I)r * Bundling in what is 
called .. a blue funk. 1871 Maxwell in Life 11882) xii. 382 
Certainly xAwpbv 5 * 0 * is the Homeric fora blue funk. 1883 
specif* MaS ' 600//t Im not a bit blue over the pro- 

t 4 . Of the colour of blood ; ? purple. Obs. 

1483 Cat/:. Angt. 35 Blew [A. blowe], blodins . 

II. iransf. and Jig. 

5 . Dressed in blue; wearing a blue badge. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. man in Hum. a. iv, We that are Blue- 

SlnLc 1 £° 5 a AR ?' S j F ° 0le Vp0H F ' f 1 880) 42 Blew John, 
that gtues h ood to feede wormes. 1647 Mav Hist. Part. m. 

i / J he S lcw f^ry Regiment. 1709 Lend. Gaz. No. 
« T *’°,Ka« a h°nf of the blue Foot-Guards. 1883 Rea on 
I it for Tat 1, Gainsborough s blue boy. 

b. Blue Squadron : one of the three divisions 
made of the English Fleet in the ij-th c. 

Vlt'Sf*- o' 0 * 3 £’ 17 or j 8 sail of English Men of 
War (of the Blew Squadron 1. 1689 tbid. No. 2467/4 This 

da £ 5 1 /* Pd7 J t ar ii pusseP > Admiral of the Blue Squadron, 

R ' ed r fr0I V 9A H aPc IS ’ 1703 Ibid ' No ‘ 3896/3 John Leake, 
Esq. [is advanced] from Rear-Admiral of the Blue, to be 
Vice-Admiral of r th ® same Squadron. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI 
160 Admirals of the red, white, blue, squadrons .. bear a 
&&££«£* CO,OUr ° f ,hdr *>“ ad ™ » ‘he main .. 

e. Blue was formerly the distinctive colour for 
he dress of servants, tradesmen, etc., also of 
paupers, charily-scbool boys, almsmen, and in 
.Scotland of ihe king’s almoners or licensed beg¬ 
gars ; cf. blue apron (see 13), Blue-bottle, Blue- 
coat, Blue-gown. 

1609 B. Jonson Case A tiered r. ii. (N.) [A serviar-manX 
Ever since I was of the blue order. * 

d. See Blue sb. 9. 

6. Belonging to the political party which, in anv 
particular district, has chosen blue for its distinc¬ 
tive colour. (In most parts of England the Con¬ 
servative party.) 

i 8 35 Disraeli Corr. w. Sister( 1886) 35, I .. have gained 

1868^ H^i°Mp a T ndS, ^ h ^ h J!r° bl r C can didate ever did Lfore. 
r868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey h. 292 She had not won his 

Station a b - Ue ' c 6 tf’n 297 1 bis was a blue dc mon- 
stration, ^ gathering of the Conservative clans. 

b 7 rue blue: (see above 1 c) specifically ap¬ 
plied to the Scottish Presbyterian or Whig party 
m the 17th c. (the Covenanters having adopted blue 
as their colour in contradistinction to the royal 
red ); but also with any use of blue, as in quot. 
i860 where it = < staunchly Tory ’. 

j663 Butler Hud. 1.1, 191 For his Religion it was fit To 
match his Learning and his Wit; Twas Presbyterian true 
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Blew’. 1785 Burns Ant hods Earn. Cryx\\\, Dempster, a true 

liluc Sent I c«» twnrMii .0.0 C__ Lf..j * f/d/ ‘ * 


, , / fu/r * in, uempster, a true 

blue Scot 1 se warran. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. (1873) 7=5 
A tough true-hlue Presbyterian, called Deans, i860 Trol- 
Lo p K Crawley P. j. j 0 There was no portion of the county 
more decidedly true blue, 

7 . Of women : Learned, pedantic. See Blue- 
STOCKino. ^Usually contemptuous.) 

1788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary (1843) IV. 219 Nobody would 
have thought it more odd or more blue. 1813 Mar. Edge- 
worth / a iron, II. xxvi. 117 They are all so wise, and so 
learned, soM/c. 1834 Southey Doctor xv. (1862) 37 A Lady 
.. bluer than ever one of her naked, woad-stained ancestors 
appeared. 1842 Dickens Amcr. Notes { 1850)38/2 Blue ladies 
there are, in Boston. 1864 Spectator No. 1875.660 A clever, 
sensible woman, rather blue. 

8-j% Often made the colour of plagues and 
things hurtful. Cf. senses 1 c., 3 b„ and Blue 
DEVIL. 

1742 Young A 7 . 77 /. v. i 57 Riot, pride, perfidy, blue vapours 
breathe. 1742 R. Blair Graze 628 Racking pains, And 
bluest plagues, arc thine, 1783 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. 
(.Morelbi. s. v. Blue It was a blue bout to him, /stud tit/ 
fatale Jiat. 1847 Barham Ingot. Leg.. Black Monsqnet. 
n. xv, I hose mischievous Imps, whom the world . . Has 
strangely agreed to denominate ‘ Blue.’ 1856 Bryant On 
Aevistt. Country v, The mountain wind.. Sweeps the blue 
streams of pestilence away. 

9 . colloq. Indecent, obscene. Cf. Blueness 4. 

10 Phrases (colloq.). Till all is blue : said of 
the effect of drinking on the eyesight. By all that's 
blue: cf. Vx.parbleu euphem. for pardieu.) 

f" Tuned IIVns. v. 1835 They drink .. Vntiil their 
00 ,. eads - do f n,aJs « the ground Seeme blew vnto them. 

* s ? r * A/a £' ^ Vn - 3»3 Cracking jokes and bottles, 
i l l . U b !i e \ ^ arryat Poor Jack xxiii, ‘The 

black cat, by all that .s blue !’ cried the captain, i860 Bart- 

vSJol D \ tC " ^ * a . s > non y m in the tippler’s 

vocabulary for ‘drunk ’. To drink ‘ till all’s blue’ is to get 

?S5 e< V? gI X, t, P sy * 1867 Smvt » Sailor's Word-bk. s.v., 

1 ill alls blue : carried to the utmost-a phrase borrowed 
from the idea of a vessel making out of port, and getting 
into blue water. ** 


III. Comb. 

11 . General combinations: a. qualifying the 
names of other colours, as blue-green, - grey , -lilac, 
-purple, -roan, -violet , -white ; also Blue-black. * 
1855 Singleton Urgil I. an Mis eyeballs, flashing with 
a blue-green glare. t8 59 Geo. Et.ior A. Bede 61 The keen 
glance of her ^blue-grey eye. 1882 Garden 2 Dec. 481/2 
Ihe colour vanes from a deep * blue-purple to a brijit 
violet-purple. 1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2224/4 A Marc of a 
blue roan colour. 18 81 Daily News 24 Feb. 3 t A blue 
roan., which won at Oxford last summer. 1870 Rood 
Chromatics uc. 122 The three fundamental colours., red 
green, and 'blue-violet. 

b. parasynthetic and instrumental, as blue- 
aproned [f. blue apron + -ed *], -backed, -blooded, 
-bloused, -chequed, -coloured, -faced, -flowered, 
-haired, -laid [see Laid], -lined, -mantled,-stained, 

* throated , -veined, -washed, -winged ; blue-glanc- 
1 ng, -glimmering. 

1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Matter. 33/1 A separatist, a ‘blue- 
aproned man, that never knew any belter school than his 
shop-board. 1651 Cleveland Poems 51 On ?. IP. i 7 a fair 
hlew-apron d Priest 1845 Proc. Berw. Nat. C/ub ll. i 74 
A blue-backed gull, and a curlew. 1863 Kingsley Water 
oJe 1 ' I2 9 bike an old ‘blue-blooded hidalgo of Spain. 
1815 Scott Guy M. xxxix, 'J'hc Dominie, taking his ‘blue- 
checuued handkerchief from his eyes. 1858 VV. Ellis Visits 
Madagqsc. xi. 280 The little.. ‘hi tic flowered lobelia ap¬ 
peared in great abundance. 1647 H. M ore Song of Soul 11 
in. 1. xxn, I he Sun, the Moon, the Earth, ‘hlew-glimmering 
Ji* 1 - *634 Milton Comusacj This isle . . He quarters to hit 

blue-haired deities. 1855 Kingsley Heroes v. 167 Pcsei- 
don the bluc-haired king of the seas. <1865 J. Wvluk in 
.J* I ^ 3 < 1 Creani and ’’blue-laid paper. 1658 Mav 
Old Couple \. 1. in Dodslcy (17801 X. 448 'i he blushing rose, 
blue-mantled violet. 1862 Ansteii Channel 1st. 11, ix. ed 2) 
205 note, 1 he ‘blue-throated warbler {Sylvia suecica) may 
be named as a rare visitor. 1593 Shaks. Pen. 4. Ad. 125 
l hese blue-veined violets, whereon we lean. 1797 Cole¬ 
ridge Chris label 1. i.x, Her blue-veined feet unsandal’d 
butTerfly 878 GE °’ ELI0T C ° U ' Break S' 60 A ’blue-winged 

12 . Used more or less descriptively and distinc¬ 
tively, in forming the names of natural objects: 
a. Animals, as blue-back, a species of bird* 
blue-breast, the Blue-throated Redstart or War¬ 
bler ; blue bull, the Nyl-gau or Xhilgai of India; 
blue cat, a Siberian cat valued for its fur; blue 
cocks, the Sal mo albus ; blue fox, a variety of the 
Arctic fox,and its fur; blue hawk, (a.) the Pere¬ 
grine Falcon (P. peregrinus ); (/.) the Ring-tailed 
Harrier (Circus cyan cits'), also called blue glede 
and blue kite ; blue-head, a worm used as bait * 
blue poker, a kind of duck, the Pochard; blue- 
poll, the Salma albus ( = blue cocks); blue-rock 
a kind of pigeon ; blue-throat, a bird, the Sylvia 
suecica ; blue tit, the Blue Titmouse ; = Blue cap 
4; blue-wing, name of a genus of ducks. Also 
blue goose, jay , linnet, shark , etc.; and in the 
names of many artificial angling dies, as blue dun, 
blue gnat, blue jay, etc. Also Blue-bird, Blue¬ 
bottle, Blue-cap, Blue-fish. 

10 Balsgr. 912 The*b!ewe back and redbrest, la piouc. 
1883 Century flag. Sept. 684/1 The blue-back’s nest was 
^\u y J l - f ? 0t i fr j ,n S rol ‘" d - 1863 Baring-Gould Ice la tut 
324 We disturbed a blue Arctic fox. 1884 Daily News 27 
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Oct. 2/r Costly fur, such as sable, blue fox, otter, or beaver. 
’ 87S m Brit.Sports 1. v. xi.6 § 3.312 The Marsh- 

worm or Blue-head is found in moist.. localities. 1530 

W«fx, R V 9 // 1 hG , blewe f™lz perdrier. 1780 G. 

V\ HtTL Selborne xliv. in, I readily concur with you in sup. 
posing that house-doves are derived from the small ’blue 
rock pigeon. 1863 H Kingsley A. Elliot, A cage contain- 
ing five-and-tweiity blue-rocks \ 1845 Card. Chrou. 86 

1 he robin .. seems to fear the 'blue-tit. 

tL Plants, as blue-berry, the name of various 
species of Vaccinium, especially the American V. 
corymbosum ; blue-blaw, blue-cup, Ccnlaurca 
cyantts ; — Bluebottle i ; blue chamomile or 
blue daisy, the Sea Starwort, and other blue 
composite flowers ; blue-gage, a kind of plum ; 

~^ rass 1 U.S.), 1 various species of Cares' 
^Miller Plant names) ; also Wire-grass, Poa 
compressa , of Is. America ; blue gum (tree), the 
Eucalyptus globulus of Australia ; blue-hearts, 
Iiitchnera amencana ; f blue-pipe, the Lilac; 
fblue poppy {dial.), Bluebottle i ; blue rocket, 
Acomium pyramidale; blue tangles, Vaccinium 
frondosum ; blue-weed, Viper’s Bugloss, Echittm 
vulgare. Also in numberless specific names, as 
blue Crane's-bill, etc. bee also Bluebell, Blue- 
box net, Bluebottle. 

i 77 2_ 84 Cook Voy. (1790) VI. 2181 ‘Blue-berries, black¬ 
berries, cramberries, and crow-berries. 1883 Harpers 
i ar ‘ Wc art : fi- ,ast »ng no^Y upon blue-berries. 
1578 Byte Dodocns n. xiii. 161 This Jloure is called.. of 
1 tuner Blew bottell, and ‘Blewblaw. 1601 Holland Pliny 
1 ° sooncr Rose plaied his part, but the 

cnl fJ eth ^611 CoToit., B/aveo/es, 

/hZJj U ew b,a V CS » C’orne-flowers. 1597 Gi rard 
r\\\J -m XV 1I1 V^ 3 ? 4 . Wonicn that dwell by the sea side, 
call it., blew Daisies, or ‘blew Cainomill. 1881 Miss 
Braddon Asph II. 95 The purple bloom of grapes and 
;blue-gages ,879 Sir G. Cavu-rxill Black a- //*A. 14 The 
blue grass of Kentucky is famous ; though it is not blue at 
qI ,J t l ; and very like our common natural grass. 

1883 Harper i Mag. Oct. 715/1 I he blue-grass couiury is 
-n by n aVCrs,n g central \ irginiaand Kentucky, find. 
719/2 I lie blue-grass. . is not blue at all . It is ‘ blue lime¬ 
stone grass properly. 1808 Home in Phil. Trans. XCV11I. 
305 Ihe tender shoots of the ‘blue gum tree. 1845 Darwin 
l oy. Sat. xix. (1873) 435 'Ihe trees with the exception of 
some of the Bluc-gmns. 1884 19M Cent. Feb. 321 The Euca¬ 
lyptus globulus or Blue Gum tree of Australia, has a special 
power of antagonising the spread of malaria. 1697 J. Beti- 
xr } J bit. Jrans. XIX. 679 The Common Lilac or‘Blew 
1 ipe 1 ree. 

c. Minerals, as blue asbestos - Crocidomte ; 
blue billy (see quots.); blue copper, blue mala 
chite, = Azurite ; blue copperas, blue stone, 
blue vitriol, sulphate of copper (see Vitriol ; 
blue felspar, blue spar, = Lazuute ; blue iron 
= Vivianite; blue lead see quots.); blue 
metal, name given by the workmen to a sulphide 
ot copper obtained during the process of copper- 
smelting ; blue slipper, local name of the Gault 
clay. Also blue Verdi ter, etc. See also Blue-john. 

41865 Lethebv in Ctrc.Sc. I. 118/1 Carbonic acid, cy¬ 
anogen, and sulphuretted hydrogen, are extracted from the 
gas, these combine with the lime, and produce a., com¬ 
pound, which is technically termed * blue-billy. 1881 1<ay- 

mono Mining Gloss., Blue-billy, the residuum of cupreous 
pyrites after roasting with salt. Ibid., * Blue-lead (pro- 
nounced like the verb to lead), the bluish auriferous gravel 
and cement depont found in the ancient river-channels of 
California. 1875 Urk Diet. Arts I. 407 ‘Blue Lead, a 
name used sometimes by the miners to distinguish galena 
from the carbonate, or white lead. 1881 Daily Nrws, A 
great deal of the most charming scenery of the Underclifi' 

V. 1S d “ e t0 * he beaks of what is locally called the ‘ *blue 
Jipper. 1883 Knowledge 1 June 323/2 Crystals of pure 
bluestonc (sulphate of copper. CuSO.l. i 77 o Watson in 
iojl' J r<UlS \ 333 Blue vitriol, corrosive sublimate. 

1856 farmer's Mag. J an. 90 The qualities of blue vitriol 
used for soaking wheat. 

13 . Special combinations or phrases, f blue 
apron, one who wears a blue apron, a tradesman; 
blue blanket, the banner of the Edinburgh 
craftsmen ; jig. the sky ; blue blood (see Blood 
8) ; blue dahlia, an expression for anything 
rare or unheard of; blue disease, a popu¬ 
lar name for Cyanosis ; blue fire, a blue light 
used on the stage for weird effect; hence at- 
Irib. sensational (cf. sense 1 c); blue flint (see 
quot.); blue heat, a temperature of about 550° 
Fahr., at which ironwork assumes a bluish tint; 
blue jacket, a sailor (from the colour of his 
jacket); esp. used to distinguish the seamen from 
the marines; bluo jaundice ( = blue disease); 
blue laws, severe Puritanic laws said to have 
been enacted last century at New Ilaven, Con¬ 
necticut, U. S. ; hence jig. ; blue light, a pyro- 
technical composition which burns with a bine flame, 
used also at sea as a night-signal; blue line (in 
Tennis), the service-line (so coloured); blue 
mantle, the dress, and the title, of one of the four 
pursuivants of the English College of Arms; blue 
Monday, {a.) the Monday before Lent; {b.) a 
Monday spent in dissipation by workmen (cf. 

Gcr. der blaue Montag ); blue moon {colloqJ a 
rarely recurring period; blue-mould,the monld'of 
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BLUE BONNET. 


this colour produced upon cheese, consisting of a 
fungus, Aspergillus glaucus ; hence blue-moulded, 
-moulding a .; blue ointment, mercurial oint¬ 
ment ; Blue Peter, a blue flag with a while 
square in the centre, hoisted as the signal of im¬ 
mediate sailing; hence, in IVhisi, The playing a 
higher card than is needed, as a signal or call 1 
for trumps; blue pill, a mercurial pill of anli- 
hilious operation ; hence blue-pilled a .; blue 
point (see Point) ; blue pot. a pot made of a 
mixture of clay and graphite, a black-lead crucible ; 
blue ruin {slang), gin, usually of bad quality; 
blue water, the open sea. See also Bluk-bkaed, 
Blue-book, ete. 

*7*6 Amherst Terrv Fit. xliii. 230 For. if any saucy 
*blue apron dares to affront any venerable person .. all 
scholars are immediately forbid to have any dealings or 
commerce with him. 1599 Jas. 1 . Hu sit. Dor on (1603) 51 
If they in any thing be controlled, up goeth the *blew- 
blanket. 1780 titles Historical Account of the Blue Blanket 
or Craftsmen Banner, with the Prerogatives of the Crafts of 
Edinburgh. 1828 41 Tytler Hist. Scott. ( 18641 H- 224 
Calling out the trained bands and armed citizens beneath 
a banner presented to them on this occasion [1482] and de¬ 
nominated the Blue Blanket. 1726 Df. Foe Hist. Do7.nl 1. 
We must be content till we come ‘tother side the Blue- 
blanket, and then we shall know. 1875 C.E Kfnnfy Meat. 
Hal/e 131 The same theatre.. set up a formidable opposition 
.. in the shape of a 'blue fire melodrama. 1861 J. Sheppard 
Foil Rowe vi. 309 Many persons living can recollect that their 
English auxiliaries were termed ‘Blue Flints by the peasant* 
of Vendee, from the unusual colour of the Hints in their 
musket-locks. 1793 Smf.atok July stone L. § 328 The iron 
came to about, or rather above, a 'blue heat. 1879 Cassell s 
lech//. Edue. IV. 400/1 A temperature known as a blue or 
Mack heat. 1830 .Marrvat King's Own ii, Every “blue 
jacket' would walk over. 1859 L. Oliphast Elgin's Miss, 
i hina 1 . 128 The ladders . . were soon swarming with ma¬ 
rines and blue-jackets. 1876 Emerson Ess. .Ser. t. viii. 204 
Simple hearts .. play their own game in innocent defiance 
ihe * Blue-laws of the world. 1805 N klson Disf>. < 1846) VI 1 . 
37, I bad rather that all the Ships burnt a "blue-light. 1833 
Marrvat P. Simple 11863' 51 'Blue lights and Catharine 
wheels., nil firing away. 1616 Bulloklr, * Blewmautle, 

1 he name of an office of one of the Purseuants at amics, 1766 
Knjhck London IV. 27 The four pursuivants .. are Rouge* 
croix, P.luemantle, Rougcdragon, and Portcullis. 1814 
Scott // «*r\ ii, A tie which Sir F.verard held as sacred as 
either Garter or Blue-Mantle. 1885 Harpers Mag S73 1 
Ihe workman getting sober after his usual ‘‘blue Monday 
1876 Miss Bkaudon J Haggard's Dan. xxiv. 246 A fruit 
pasty once in a "blue moon. 1869 E. Yates H'reeked in Fort 
xxii. 242That indefinite period known as a ‘ blue moon'. 1664 
Phil. Trans. I. 28 * Blew mould and M ush routes. 1863 Com ft. 
Mag., Roundab. J'apcrs xxvii. Carps .. with great humps of 
blue mould on their old backs. 1864 C. O'Down Men <y 
lFont. 7 The Austrians, as Paddy says, are blue-moulded 
for want of a Lcatin. [The expression is usually * blue- 
mouldy for want of a hating'.] 1876 Daily Xcws 3 Nov. 
5 '5 If this [bad weather] continues there isa danger of us all 
getting blue-moulded. 1823 Byron Juan xt. Ixxxiii, It is 
time that 1 should huist my “blue Peter', And sail fora new 
theme. 1862 May hew Cri/n. Prisons 23 At the foremast 
head .. the * blue Peter ‘ was flying as a summons to the 
hands on shore to come aboard, c 1875 Bee ton's Handy Rk. 
Games 358 Since the introduction of Blue Peter, the ne¬ 
cessity of leading through your adversary's hand has Lc- 
come less and less. 1794 1824 D'Israf.li Cur. Lit., Med. 
«$* Mor., The most artificial logic .. may be swallowed w ith 
the ‘blue pill, or any other in vogue. 1861 E. Mavhi.w 
Dogs 102 A few years ago .. blue-pill with black draught 
literally became a part of the national diet. 1871 Planch £ 
A*. Christmas, There are blue devils which defy blue 
pills. 1827 Faraday Chon. Munip. iv. 85 The .. crucibles 
for this purpose are known by the name of ‘blue-pots. 1819 
Moorf. Epist./r. T. Cribb 15 One swig of 'Blue Ruin is 
worth the whole lot! 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. in. x. 334 
This latter [Potheen] I have tasted, as well as the English 
Blue-Ruin, and the Scotch Whisky. 1833 Marrvat P. 
Simple 18^3) 202 When we once are fairly out of harbour, 
and find ourselves in ‘blue water. 

Blue, sl>. [the adj. used absol, or elliptically ] 

1 . Blue colour. (It may have a plural.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9920 J>e toi}>cr .. Es al o bleu, men cals 
Ind. c 1500 Maid Magpie in Halliw. A r ug<r P. 43 His 
love was as a paynted blewe. 1599 Greene George a Or. 
(1861) 258 Right Coventry blue, a 1656 Bp. Hall Occas. 
Medit. (1851) 59, I do not like these reds and blues. 1810 
Henrv Elem. Chem.i 1826) 1 . 224 Its solution, .first reddens, 
and then destroys, vegetable blues. 1821 Craig Leet. 
Drawing v. 270 Begin with the blue of the sky. 1846 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. it. 1. vii. § 21 The blue of distance, 
however intense, is not the blue of a bright blue flower. 

2 . A pigment of a blue colour: usually with 
some defining word prefixed, as Prussian, French, 
coball, smalt, ultramarine , royal. 

1862 Handbk. Water-Col. (Winsor & Newton) 19 French 
blue or Imitative Ultramarine. 186a Loitd. Rrr. 26 July 
87 Another highly valued and brilliant variety of Prussian 
blue, commercially known as Turnbull's blue. 

b. spec. A blue powder used by laundresses. 

1618 Rowlands Nt. Raven (1620) 34 Set her to starch a 
hand, (I vow tis true) She euer spoyles the same with too 
much blew. 1800 Hew A nn. Direct. 231 Walton & Mitchel, 
Blue-makers, 10 Silver-street. 1822 K itch inf r Cook's Oracle 
500 As much powder Blue as will lie on a sixpence. 

3 . Blue clothing or dress ; spec, a kind of stuff. 

1482 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccli. 321 The kyng ..clad in 

blewe. 1527 MS. invent. T. Cromwell , A rydyng cote of 
browne blewe wcltyd with tawney vellet. 1611 Bible Ezek. 
xxiii. 6 The Assyrians.. Which were clothed with blew. 
1721 C. King Brit. A/cnh. II. 06 Plunkels, Violets, and 
Blues, formerly made in Suffolk. 1759 B. M ar ns .Vat. 


Hist. Eng. II. 53 Needham .. which had a good trade 
once for Blues anti Broad Cloths. 

4 . Elliptieally, for blue species or varieties of 
animals, objects, or suhstances, the nature of which 
is explained by the context, e.g. one of the blue 
butterflies ( Polyommattts)\ a blue artificial fly used 
in angling ; a blue potato, etc.; blue china, ete. 

1787 Best A ngling (ed. 2) 115 The sky-coloured blue .. is 
a neat, curious, and beautiful fly. 1838 Dickens Mem. 
Grimaldi ii. 22 Capturing no fewer than four dozen Dart- 
ford Blues, 1845 Morn. Chron. 22 Nov. 5/2 The potatoes 
were salmons and blues, i860 Gossf. Rom. Xat. Hist. 5 On 
the ..open downs the lovely little ‘blues' are frisking in 
animated play. 1884 Ibid. Nov. 833 2 Bits of old Nankin 
‘ blue 

5 . a. The sky ; b. The sea. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. App. lxxxvii. 99 Ne any 
footsteps in the empty Blew. 1738 Wesley J'salms cxlvii. 
iv, Thro’ the ctherial blue. 1821 Byron Cain 11. i. 144 Oh, how 
wc cleave the blue ! 1850 Tfnnyson lit Mem. cxiv, Drown'd 
in yonder living blue I he lark becomes a sightless song. 
1861 L. Noble Icebergs 63 Far out upon the blue were 
many sails, 1876 Gko. Eliot Dan. Dor. IV. liv. 102 Where 
one may float between blue and blue. 

0 . =Blue Squadron (see Blue a. 5 b . 

1703 [see Blue a. 5 b]. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. y. Ad- ( 

ntiral, Thus we say the Admiral of the red, the Admiral of 
the hlue. 1806 A. Duncan Xelsott 72 Sir Horatio Nelson, as 
rear-admiral of the blue, carried the blue flag at the mizen. 

7 . pi. Applied to various companies of troops, 
distinguished by wearing blue. a. The Royal 
Horse Guards, in 1690 distinguished from b as 
the ‘ Oxford Blues’, from their commander, the 
Karl of Oxford, b. Dutch troops of William Ill. 

C- The troops of the French Republic of 1792. 

1766 Wesley jfml. 16 July, A whole troop of the Oxford 
Blues, .kept them in awe. 1812 Examiner 12 Oct. 652/2 The 
Blues are about to embark for Spain. 1813 Wellington 
Let. in Gurw. Disp. X. 69, ) have been appointed Colonel 
of the Blues. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi, While vainly 
endeavouring to prevail on their soldiers to look the Dutch 
Blues in the face. /bid. }. 294 Another bod) - of household 
cavalry distinguished by blue coats and cloaks, and still 
! called the Blues, was .. quartered in the neighliourhood of 
the capital. 1878 Trimkn Regiments Brit. Army 12 It was 
also known as the * Blue Guards' during the campaign in | 
Flanders 1742-45, and is now commonly called ‘The Blues'. 

8 . As the colour worn by a party or faction 
identified with different principles at different 

times and places) ; hence, transf. an adherent of 
such party. Also true blue : see Bl.UK a. 1 e, 6. 

*755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 3^9 The blues being in the old 
interest, and the yellows in the new. 1762 Ibid. 442 
Honest true blues, a staunch, firm, chosen hand. 1790 
Burns Election Ballad ix, A> Queen.sl>erry blue and huff 
unfurl’d. 1835 Disrafli Corr. w. Sister > i8B6» 35 I^ibou- 
chore has picked up many blues * my colour). 1881 Morley 
Cobden I. 91 Making citizenship into something loftier and 
more generous than the old strife of Blues and Yellows. 

9 . Eight blue and dark blue have hecome the 
distinctive colours of the representatives both of 
Eton and Marrow Schools, and of Cambridge and 
Oxford Universities, in their rival athletic contests. 
So the ‘ Dark Blues’ denote Oxford men or Harrow 
boys; 1 to win his blue’, or ‘to be a Blue*, is to be 
chosen to represent his University or School in 
rowing, cricket, etc.; ‘an old Blue’ is one who 
has rowed or played in an inler-University contest. 

1879 Daily Xcws 7 Apr. 3(2 At the Creek .. the Light 
Blues were all but clear of their opponent*. 1882 — 18 Jan. 
2/2 Ainslie, of Oriel .. may be successful in winning his 
blue. 1883 Standard 8 May 3/7 There are five ' Old Blues* 
playing. Ibid. 19 June 3/8 He has .. received his ‘blue’. 
1884 (>. Rev. No. 316. 485 What [Eton] boy who has * won 
his blue *, etc. 

10 . A ‘Blue-coat boy’; a scholar of Christ’s 
Hospital. 

1834 W. Trollope (title) Christ's Hospital, with Account 
of the Plan of Education.. and Memoirs of Eminent Blues. 

11 . Short for ‘ blue-stocking \ 

1788 Mad. D'Arrlay Diary (1842' IV. 219 His literary pre¬ 
ference of reading to a hlue. 1813 Byron Br. Abydos li. v. 
note. Perhaps some of our own * blues' might not be worse 
for bleaching. 1824 W. Irving T. 7 ‘raz\ I. 203 The company 
of village literati and village blues. 183a Disraeli Com. ?t*. 
Sister <i886> 6 There w ere a great many dames there of dis¬ 
tinction, and no blues. 1849 Miss Muloch OgiIvies ii. 118751 
12 livery one talked of her as a * clever woman *—‘a blue*. 

b. transf. Female learning or pedantry. 

1824 Byron Juan xvi. xtvii, She also nad a tw flight tinge 
of * Blue'. 

12 . The blues for 'blue devils''): depression of 
spirits, despondency, colloq. 

1807 W. Irving Saintag. (1824)96 In a fit of the blues. 
*883 Harped s Mag. Dec. 55 Come to me when you have 
the blues. 

13 . Archery. (The second ring from the centre 
of the target is coloured blue. 

1882 Standard 31 Aug. 6/4 The prize for the lady making 
the most blues., was won by Mrs. E. f who made eight 
blues, ibid. 'Ihe Lady Paramount's prize for most blues. 

Blue, v. [f. the adj.] 

1 - trans. To make blue ; spec. to heat (melaE so 
as to make it blue. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11621) 466 Plaid the painter, 
when hee did so gild The turning globes, blew'd seas, and 
green'd the field. 1727 Mather Vng. Man's Comp. 309 To 
Blew Skins. 1816 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. X 1 330 1 lc 
rivets coats of mail. Or the bright sword-blade in his oven 


blues. 1855 Browning Statue 4- Bust, The blood that 
blues the inside arm. 1881 Greener Gun 253 Any amateur 
may blue by placing the pan of charcoal upon a fire, and 
burying the work tn be blued in it. 

2 . To treat (linen) with blue (see Blue sb. 2 b). 

1862 Lond. Re7>. 16 Aug. 154 The articles of dress.. being 
w ell starched, blued, and rough dried. 

t 3 . To cause to look blue, (or ? to blnsh). Obs. 

1719 Ozell tr. Missons Trav. Eng. 170 (D.) This action 
set many of the company a laughing, which very much 
blew’d the Countess. 

t 4 . intr. To blush, {slang.) Obs. 

1709 Stef.lf. & Swift Tatler No. 71 r 8 If a Virgin 
blushes, we no longer cry she Blues. 

Bluebeard (bl? 7 *bi®id). A personage of popu¬ 
lar mythology, so called from the colour of his 
beard. References are frequent in literature to the 
locked tnrret-ehamber, in which hung the bodies 
of his murdered wives. 

1822 De Quiscev Confess ., That room was to her the 
Blue-beard room of the house. 18 . Carlyle (in Brewer) 
The Bluebeard chamber of his mind, into w hich no eye but 
his own must look. 1854 Badham Halieut. 29 About half 
a mile from the town [Naples], are certain Bluebeard-looking 
towers ..erected for the purpose of snaring wood-pigeons. 

t Blue-beat, v. Obs. rare- 1 . To bent black 
and blue cf. Bi.uk a. 2). 

a 1626 W. Sclater Three Serm. (1629) 9 Therefore S. Paul 
kept his body in subjection, and, that he might keepe it 
vnder, blue-beate iL 

Blue bell, blue*-bell. [see Bell sbd 4.] 
The popular name of two widely different flowers. 

1 , A species of Campanula {C. rot undifolia ) 
which grows on open downs, hills, and dry places, 
and flowers in summer and autumn, with a loose 
panicle of delicate blue bell-shaped flowers on 
slender peduncles. This is the ‘ blue bell of Scot¬ 
land and of the north of England, and of the 
Elizabethan herbalists. Usually bibbed, or as 
two words.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xxiii. 174 Blew Belles [with a figure 
of Campanula\ whan their plante beginrieth first to spring 
up..haue small rounde leaues, 1783 Ainsworth Lat. 
Diet. .More-lb 1, Blue bells, or bell flowers, Campanula Jlore 
coemleo. 1795 Burns 'Their Groves d sweet Myrtle ii, 
Where the blue-bell and gowan lurk. 1837 Lockhart Scott 
'1839) VII. 178 He had scrambled to gather blue bells and 
heath flowers, a 1872 W. Miller The Blue Beilin Poets $ 
Poetry of Scotl. 1877 11 . 340 For glaumoric is round the 
sweet blue bell. 

2 . In the south of Eng. generally and in many 
modem Eng. poets: v bl/?bel) a bulbous-rooted 
plant, Scilla nutans {Hyacintlius ?ion-scriftus 
Linn.), growing in moist woods and among grass, 
and flowering in spring, with a nodding raceme 
of drooping narrow bell-like flowers. 

(Those who call this ‘blue-bell' or ‘bluebell’, generally 
call the other ‘ hair-hell* or * hare-bell \) 

1704 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xviii. 250 The Wild Hyacinth 
or Blue-Bells of the European woods. 1802 Southey 
Thalaba iv. xxiii, Amid the growing grass The blue-bell 
bends, the golden king-cup shines, And the sweet cowslip 
scents the genial air. 1846 Kerle Lyra htnoe. iv. vii. 121 
Forest bluebells in a row Stoop to the first May wind 
1851 Mary Howitt Sk. Xat . Hist. S3 The nodding Blue- 
bell's graceful flowers, The Hyacinth of this land of ours. 

Blue-bird. 

1 . A small perching bird allied to the Warblers 
{Motacilla sialts Linn., Sylvia sialis Wilson, l'.ry- 
Ihaca Wilsonii Swainson), common in the United 
Slates, where it appears in early spring, taking its 
departure in the autumn. Its upper part is sky- 
blue ; breast and throat reddish-chestnut. 

1688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 096 A Bird they 
call a Blew-bird, of a curious azure colour, about the bigness 
of a Chafinch. a 18:3 A. Wilson (title) The American 
Blue-Bird. 1846 Longe. Not always May i, The blue-bird 
prophesying spring. 1881 J. Hawthorne Fort.Fool i.xxxiii, 
Blue-birds, wtth a flash of sky on their backs. 

2 . ?A species of albatross {Diomedea fuliginosa 
‘albatross of China,’ Penny Cycl.). 

1731 Meoley Kolbeu's Cape G. Hope II. 152 The descrip¬ 
tion .. of the Cape Blue-bird. 

Blue-blac.k, a. and sb. 

A. adj. Black or dark with a tinge of blue. 

1853 Q- Fev. Mar. 309 The coarse blue-black locks of the 

North American squaw . 1871 M. CoLLtNS Mrq. 4- Merch. 

II. i. 11 Face closely shaven, chin blue-black where the 
beard was .. repressed. 

B. sb. A pigment of this colour. 

1823 P. Nicholson Tract. Build. 416 Blue-Black is the 
coal of some kind of wood burnt in a close heat. 1857 
Ruskin Elem. Drawing 41 Take cakes of lake, of gam¬ 
boge, of sepia, of blue-black, of cobalt. 

Hence Blue-blackness. 

1880 L. Wallace Bcn-Hur it. iv. 96 A bank of blue-black¬ 
ness over in the west which they knew to be mountains. 

Blue bonnet, -bo'nnet. [cf. Blue-cap.] 

1 . spec. A broad round horizontally flattened 
bonnet or cap of blue woollen material, formerly 
in general use in Scotland. Hence Blue-bo'n- 
neted a. 

168a 2nd Plea Xottconf. 4 In a Jesuit's long Robes, and a 
Scotish blew Bonnet. 1859 Masson Milton 1 . 667 The 
blue-bonneted and plaided peasantry of the shires. 

2 . transf A blue-bonneted peasant, or soldier. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xxvt, Rob soon gathered an unco 
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BLUE BOOK. 

band o' blue-bonnets at his back. 1820 — Mon as t. xxv, 
When the Blue Bonnets came over the Border. 

3 . A Scotch name of species of Centaurca . as I he 
Bluebottle ; also of species of Scabious and other 
round-headed blue flowers. 

1863 Makg. Plues Rambt. Wild FI. 168 The com bine 
bottle .. Its brilliant colour entitles it to its Scotch appella¬ 
tion of Blue bonnet. The Trench call it bluet. 

4. Dial, name of the Blue Tit-mouse; = Blue-cap. 
Blue* book, blue*-book. A book bound in 

blue ; now spec, one of the official reports of Par¬ 
liament and the Privy Council, which are issued 
in a dark blue paper cover. 

1715 Ashmole Hist. Ord.Garterx i. J55'i'he secondofthese 
Books is called the Blue Book ; so called, being bound in 
blue velvet; it begins with the first year of Queen Mary, 
and ends at the 18th of King Jac. i. 1824 (title) The Royal 
Blue Book |published by T. Gardiner & Son, Princes St.]. 
1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 185 On another table were ar¬ 
ranged his parliamentary papers, and piles of blue books. 
.S*£- 1881 Seeley in Mann. Mag. XT.V. 51/1 History., 

is the great Blue-book of the statesman. 

b. (f.S. ‘ A printed book containing tbe names 
of all persons holding office under the government 
of the United States, with their place of birth, 
amount of salary, etc.’ Bartlett Diet. Amer. (1S60 . 

Blue'bottle. 

1 . The common name for the Blue Corn-flower 
(Centaurca cyan US'). 

1 SS I Turner Herbal 1. N iv, Blewbottcl groweth in the 
corne. i6n Florio, Battisegola, the weed hlewbultle, 
Corncflower, or hurtsickle. 1672 T. Jorgan Loud. Tri. in 
Heath Grocers Comp.( 1860^494 Grain .. intermingled with 
yellow flowers, Blcw-bottfes and enatick Poppies. 1704 
Martyn Rousseau's Hot. xxvi, 402 Blue Bottle .. whose 
beautiful blue colour would have attracted regard, had it 
been rare. 1863 Prior Plan tat. 26. 

b. Applied vaguely to other blue flowers, 

1656 Ridglev Pract. Physic r 18 Made of the flowers of 
Succory or Blew-bottles. 1884 W. Miller Plant;,. 15 
lilue Bottle, Sctlla nutans, Centaurca cyanns. and various 
other blue flowers. 

2 . A nickname for a man in a dark blue uni¬ 
form, as a beadle or policeman. Also all rib. 

1597 Shahs. 2 Hen. IV, v. iv. 22 [Addressing a beadle] I 
will haue you as soundly swindg'd for this, you blue-bottle 
[1st Pot. blew Bond'd] Rogue. 1607 Miseries Enforced 
Afam. in Hazl, Dodsiey IX. 471 How now, blue-bottle, are 
you of the house? 1864 Sai.a in Daily Tel. 13 Sept., Caught 
in his own toils by the bluebottles of Scotland-yard. 

3 . Bluebottle fly : a fly (Muse a vomitoria ) with a 
large bluish body; the Meat-fly or Blow-fly. 

r^ao Prior t Flies Poems (i 74 .» 158 A Fly upon the 
Lhariot-Polc Cries out ‘ What Blue-bottle alive Did ever 
with such fury drive?’ 1817 Bvkon Beppo Ixxiv, Humming 
like flies around the newest blaze, The bluest of bluebottles 
vou eer saw. 1822 W. Irving Braccb. Hall II. 100 The 
buzzing of a stout blue-bottle fly 

Bluebuck, transl. the Dutch name Bi.auwhok. 

1834 Penny Cycl. 11 . 88/2. 

Blue -cap. [Cf. Blue-box.vet.] 

1 . A cap of blue material ; formerly worn by 
servants and tradesmen (see Blue a. 5 c.) ; the 
* blue bonnet 1 of Scotchmen. Also attrib. 

1674 Fi.atman Belly Cod n 4 The Kentish Pippin’s hest, 
£ arC ° e 50 That ever blew-cap Costard monger sold. 

A. transf One who wears this head-dress; f a 
Scotchman, a Blue-bonxrt (obs.). 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 292 Well, hee is there too, 
and one Mordake.and a thousand blew-Cappes more. 1627 
j V H J S J: Edw - 11 (*680)39 (D.) A rabble multitude of 
despised Blue-caps encounter, rout, and break the flower of 
hug land. 1663 in Select. Hart. Afisc. (1793) 367 The precipi- 
tate blue-cap .. would needs fall upon them at Dunbar. 

o. dial. A salmon in its first year, a grilse ; so 
called because it has a blue spot on its head. 

1677 in Rays Corr. (1848) 127 These |salmon] have a 
broad blue spot on their heads, and are therefore called 
Blue-caps. 1865 Couch Brit. Fishes IV. 220 In the west 
of the Kingdom the name of Blue cap is applied by some 
fishermen to the Salmon in the first year of its growth. 

4. 1 he Blue Titmouse (Parus avrufeus). 

1804 Worgsw. Kitten Falling L. 64 Where is he that 
giddy sprite, Blue-cap with his colours bright. Who was 
blest as bird could he. 1837 MacGillivray Ilist. Brit. 
Birds 11 . 431 Blue Titmouse.. Blue-cap, Blue bonnet, etc. 

5 . The Blue Corn-flower ; = Blue Bonnet 3. 

1821 Clare P ill. Alinstr. II. 131 Till summer's blue-caps 
blossom mid the corn. 

6. A kind of ale. 

1822 Kitchiner Cook's Oracle 60The Irishman loves Us¬ 
quebaugh, the Scot loves Ale called Bluo-Cap. 

t 7 . A kind of stone. Obs. 

1679 Plot Si affordsh. (1686) 158 A sort of stone from its 
colour call'd blew-cap, good for nothing. 

Blue coat, blue-coat. 

1- formerly the dress of servants and the lower 
orders ; henee of almoners and charity children. 

Jf *6oo Distr. Emperor r. i. in Bullcn O. PI. III. 169 
I hou that has wornc thy selfc and a blewe coate To equal! 
thryddbareness. 1628 F.arle Microcosm, liv. 117 Hisantient 
beginning was a blue coat, since a livery. 

2 . One who wears a blue coat; e.g. an almsman, 
a beadle ; a bine-coated soldier or sailor. 

*593 Shahs. 1 Hen. VI , 1. iii. 47 Draw men .. Blew Coats 
to Tawny Coats. 1598 E. Gilpin Skial. < 1878 > 52 A.. swag- 
gering blew-coate at an ale-house doore. 1608 Dekklr 
Belnean Loud. \V ks. 1885 111 . 149 This counterfeit Blew- 
coate, running in all haste for his masters doake-hag. 1699 
VOL. 1 . 


Bentley Phal. 222 That the fame..could so soon reach 
thalanss ear in his Castle, through his Guard of Blue- 
coats. 1862 Sat. Kc 7 >. 8 Feb. 159 The admiral .. became .. 
gracious and condescend.ng to his brother bluecoats. 

D .attrib. (for quot. 1821 cf. Blue-stocking.) 

ai 6 % G i> Dan,el Idylly. us In Blue-Coat Philosophy. 
•* r 7 °t ! * Brown Pleas. L.p. Wks. 1730 I. no The blue coat 
infantry. 1821 Bvron Juan iv. cix, The blue-coat misses 
Of a coterie. 

3 . (More fully Bluc-toal boy): A scholar of a 
charity school wearing the almoner’s blue coat. 
Of these schools there are many in Kngland ; the 
most noted being ( hrist's Hospital in London, 
whose uniform is a long dark blue gown fastened 
at the waist with a belt, and hright yellow stock¬ 
ings. So attrib., as in Blue-coat"Hail, Ilospilal. 

1665 PeI'YS Diary 1 J une, We..saw all the funeral; 
which was with the blue-coat hoys and old men, all the 
Aldermen, and Lord Mayor. 169! Wood At/,. O.ron 1 
/164 Among the blew coats in Ch. Ch. Hospital. 1701 Dk 
toe I rue-born Lug. 1. I1703I 13 From Blew coat Ho>pitaU. 
1711 P°Jtd. <*az. No. 4920/3 A General Meeting .. will be 
held at Mue-coat-Hall in Christ's-Hospital. 1861 Nicholson 
Annals of Kendal 193 The Blue Coat School and Ho-pital 
.. I he advancement of the Charity and maintenance of the 
blue-coat boys. 

Blue -coated, a. Wearing a blue coat. 

1691 Wood Ath. Oxou. 11 . 7391 Ho,, became leather of 
the lilew-coated-children in Ch. Ch. Hospital. 1820 Scott 
Abbot xxi, A pair or two of blue-coated serving.men. 

Blue devil. 


1. A baleful demon (ef. Blue a. 3 , 8 ). 

1616 R. C. Thues' U histte vii. 3443 Alston, whose life hath 
been accounted evill, And therfurc calde by many the bleu 
devilI. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Scr. 1. 118731 364 He 
.. keeps a pet sorrow, a blue-devil familiar, that goes with 
him everywhere. 

2 - Jig- in pi. Blue devils ; a. Despondency, de¬ 
pression ol spirits, hypochondriac melancholy. 

1787 [sec Blue dev i Hint below J. 1798 G. Cgi.man 1////«• i 
B lue Devils, a Farce. 1800 W. Rhodes Bom. Fur. 1.(1836 
8 Do the blue devils your repose annoy ? 1810 T. Jei-terson 
U rit. (1830) IV. 144 We have something of the blue devils 
at times. 1823^ Byron Juan x. xxxviii, Though six days 
smoothly run, The seventh will bring blue devils or a dun. 
b. The apparitions seen in delirium tremens. 
1822 Corbett Rest'd. V. S. 42 Just the weather to giw 
drunkards the ‘blue devils’. 1830 Scott Dcmonol. i( 18 
[hey, by a continued series of intoxication, become subject 
to what is popularly called the Blue Devils. 

Hence Blue-de-vilage, Blue-devilisin. 

1787 Burns Lett. Ixviii. \\ ks. (18751 355 In my bitter hours 
of blne-devihsm. 1816 Klpuinstone in Edin. AVr». 118841 
July, He styles Childe UrtroKl exejuisite hhie-devilngo. 

Blue eye. 

t a. = Black f.ye 2 (cf. Blue a. f). + b. A blue¬ 
ness or dark circle round the eye, from wee]Ding or 
other cause, c. An eye of which the iris is blue. 

*552 lie loft. When a wife hathe a hlcwe eye, she saytli 
she hath stumbled on hir good man his fystc, suggillatio, 
it nor. 1600 Shaks. A. L. 111. ii. 393 A loane checke 
.. a blew eie and sunken, a 1639 S. Waku Serm. 150 1L). 1 
1 o whom are wounds, broken heads, blue eyes, maimed 
limbs? i 735 Pope Mor. F.ss. 11. 284 When those blue eyes 
first Open'd on the sphere. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe iii, His fate 
was broad, with large blue eyes. 

Hence Blue -eyed a., now in sense e. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 269 This blew ey’d hag, was hither 
brought. 1656 Cowley Find. Odes 11669 2 The blew-eycd 
Nereides. 1736 Thomson Liberty iv. 670 Strong And yellow- 
hair d, the blue-ey'd Saxon came. 1868 Wood Homes 
without 11. xxviii. 531 The pretty Blue-eyed Vdlow Warbler. 

Blue-eyed grass : Sisyrinchium Bermudian urn. 
1884 W. Miller Plaut-n. 

Blue-fish. [f. Blue a. + Fish.] 
a. A fish, a species of Coryphnaia, found about 
theBabamasand on the coast of Cuba. b. (Seequot.) 

1734 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVI Jl. 318. 1782 p. 

H. P.rl'ce Aleut, xu. 424 The sea hereabouts [Bahamas) 
abounds with fish unknown to us in Euro;>e. .parrot-fish, 
blue-fish, sucking-fish. 1848 60 Bartlett Diet, Amer., 
Bine-Fish (Temnodon saltaton. a salt-water fish of the 
mackerel order, but larger in size. 1873 Echo 11 Mar. 2/2 
Large quantities of halibut, bass, blue fish, flounders, and 
weak fish are also caught. 1880 Gunther Fishes 447. 

Blue gown, blue -gown, [cf. Blue-coat.] 

+ 1- A blue gown was ; a. 'The dress of ignominv 
for a harlot in the honse of correction 1 (NaresV; 
b. The dress of an almoner, in Scotland of a king’s 
bedesman or licensed beggar. Obs. 

1604 Dexker Honest W/t. Wks. 1873 II. 165 Your Puri¬ 
tanical! Honest Whore sits in a blue gownc. 17G7 Burns 
Ep. J. Rauk/ue iv, It’s just the blue-gown badge an' 
claiming O’ saunts. 

2. One who wears this dress: in Scotland, a 
kings bedesman or licensed beggar, who wore the 
dress as a badge. Also attrib. 

18x6 Scott Antiq. xxiv, 1 Edie Ochiltree, nae niaistcr— 
your puir bedesman and the king's', answered the Blue- 
Gown. I ltd. xxx vii, Here has been an old Blue-Gown com¬ 
mitting robbery! 

Blueing, bluing (bl/7 in), vbl. sb . [f. Blue v.] 

I. A making blue; spec, the proeess of giving a 
blue colour to metals. Also attrib., as blueing-pan. 1 

1766 Croker, etc. Diet. Arts <$• Sc. (17681 L, Blueing of 
Metals is performed by heating them in the fire, till they 
assume a blue colour 1851 Art 7 ml. Catal. Gt. Exkib. 
U3/3 I he [sword-) blade, .combines embossing with engrav- 
mg, bluemg andgilding. 1884 F. Britten Watch \ Clockm. 

34 1 he articles to be blued are placed in a blueing pan. 


BLUE RIBBON. 

2 . In U.S., A substance that gives a blue tint, 
laundresses 1 blue. 

Blueism(bb/dz’m). Also bluism. [f. Blue#. 
+ -imm.] ^ The characteristics of a ‘ blue 1 or * blue¬ 
stocking’ ; feminine learning or pedantry. 

1822 Black it*. Mag. XI1. 589 What was heroism with our 
Chatham, was hut bluebm and cam in De Stack a 1841 T. 
Hook Alan of Many Fr. <D.i He had ,, fallen a victim to 
her beauty and blueisin. 1848 Fraser's Mag. XXX IX. 542 
She had prejudiced him against hluisin in women. 

Blue-John. 

11.= After-wort, lleneeyfc Obs. 

1672 Marvell Kelt. Transp. I. 82 His Defence was but the 
blew.John of IiK Ecclesiastical Policy, aud this Preface the 
i ap-droppings of his Defence. 1683 Salmon Boron Med 
1. 242 Brewers Afterworts, or Wash, called ‘ Blcw-John \ 

A. A local name of the blue Fluor-spar found in 
Derbyshire. 

1772 Gilpin Lakes Cumberland 117881 II. 217 It U 
known in London by the name of the Derbyshire drop. 
But on the spot it i-% called lilue John, from the beautiful 
blue veins which overspread the finest parts of it 1840 
Himule Diet. Geo/. * J//«.,i8 43 l s. v., The blue-john or 
fluor spar mine near Castle ton in Derbyshire, 

Bluely, ad?>, [f. Blue a. + i.y^.] 

1. W ith a blue coluur or tinge. 
i6 47 11 ■ More Sot? of Soul 11. App. xciv. Then blew ly pale, 
then duller still, nil perfect dead. 1818 Kkus F.ndym. 1. 
605 Her hovering feet, More bluely win'd -- Than those of 
sea-lx)rii \ etuis. 1844 Hoon Haunted Ho. Ixiii, The taper 
burning bluely. 1852 D. Moir Gram of Dead \. 

A Badly, with bad success; uidv in ]>hrase 7 b 
come off bluely. Obs. 

C1650 2 nd A at rat. late Pari, in Select. Hart. .1 IE. 
'* 79 .T 4-5 ^ vt [he].. came off bluely in the end. 1653 I k- 
pun art Rabelais tv. xxxv, He still came off but bluely 
by reason of the Care and Vigilance of the Chitterlings. 
1710 1 . Yard Lug. ReJ. j. 67 il>.) We shall come off but 
blewly here. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Dh t. Morell 1, Bluely 
l badly J, male. He came off but bluely, male res success:/, 
t Blue in ail. Obs, [A late form of BloMAN, due 
to the original identity of bio, Bi.ae. and Blue.] 

A negro ; - Bi.oman. 

1387 Previsa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 157 f>e men of )>c lund 
1 Ethiopia] j?at hejj Mcwe men. Ibid. VI. 379 pe Blewmau 
chaungeb 1101131 li^tliehe hi' skyn. 1468 Alann. -y l/enseh. 

P-ip. 578 Richard Fyrthyug, a Hewmane. 

Blueness (bl/ 7 nes). Forms: 5 bluncsse, 
5-7 blewnes, 6 7 blownesse, S blueness. [I. 
Blue a. + -ness.] 

1. 1 he state or quality of being blue, blue colour. 

1600 Fairi ax Tasso \ 1. xe, Hisa/uro robe the orient blew- 

ne*se lost. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 3^ Fhe .. fine 
thin Rluciie** given to the fir<;t Milk. 1882 Howells in 
Lougm, Mag. 1 . 51 A..sky. .of more than Italian blueness. 

2. The quality or state of being livid, as a 
biuise ; the mark of a bruise. 

? 1491 Caxton 15 Oes in Blades Ca.vton 353 The blewnes 
of thy woundes. 1577 tr. Bn Ringer's Decades 115921 47 And 
with the* hlewnrssc of his stripes are we healed. i678Utw.\v 
Friendship in Fash. 14 Ay. ami then that blewness under 
the eyes. 

3 - jig- The quality of a blue-stocking; feminine 
learning or pedantry. 

1881 M. A. Lewis Two Pretty G. 111 . 37 They might go 
m for some other line—fastness, or blueness, or music. 

4 . Indelicacy, indecency. (Cf. Blue a. 9.) 

1840 Carlyle Diderot, Ess. 240 L. * The occasional blue 
ness of both [writings] shall not altogether affright us. 

Blue*-nose. Chiefly in U.S. 

1 . A purplish potato grown in Nova Scotia. 

1837 40 Haljbukton Clockm. 1861 ll/ustr. Loud. Xetvs 

15 Jan. 564. 

2 . A nick name for a native of Nova Scotia. 

1837 40 Hauburton Clockm. (18621 Pref. 7 When blue-' 

nose hears that, he thinks he's got a bargain. 1842 UuilcN 
Serv. Mag. 11, 328 Of the nation of Bluenoses. 

B. A kind of clam shell-fish. 

1883 Leisure Hour 252/1 The coarsest is the mud clam, 01 
blue nose. 

Blu er, [f. Blue el] One who blues metal. 

* 747 . Genii. Mag, X\ 11 . 101 The gun-makers' business., 
is divided into 21 different branches .. viz. barrel-forger, 
brieh-forger .. hluer [printed bletirj. 

Blue ri bbon, riband. 

1 . A ribbon of blue silk worn as a badge of 
honour; esp, the broad dark blue ribbon worn by 
members ot the order of the Garter. 

1651 Let.fr. France in Proc. in Pari. 'So. 116. 1800 The 
Queen [of France] hath sent to the Count of Doignion.. 
promising him the staffcof the Marshall of France, and of a 
blew Ribbon. 1690 Temple Ess. Health Wks. 1731 1. 274 
A White Staff w ill not help gouty Feet .. nor a Blue Rib- 
band bind up a Wound so well as a Fillet. 1867 Morlev 
Burke 56 Rising to thunderous denunciations of ‘ the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon.’ 

2 . The greatest distinction, the most distin¬ 
guished place, the first prize. 

1848 Disraeli in Harpers Flag. Aug. (1883) 340 2 ‘Von 
do not know what the Derby is!’ * Ves, I do. It is the 
Blue Ribbon of the Turf.' 1875 Poste Gains 1. § 7. 37 
The blue ribbon of the profession should never be conferred 
on any lawyer who had antiquarian notions of constitutional 
law. 1883 Standard 21 May 2/1 The Blue Riband of the 
Turf is destined to go to Heath House. 

3 . A small strip of blue ribbon worn by certain 
abstainers from alcoholic beverages, as a means of 
mutual recognition, and as a public indication of 
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their principles ; hence to take the blue ribbon. Blue 
Ribbon Army: the association of such Total Ab¬ 
stainers. Hence Blue-ribboner, Blue-ribbon- 
ism, Blue-ribbonist, Blue-ribbonite. 

1878 Christian 16 May \heading\ Gospel-Temperance in 
Hoxton—A ‘Blue Ribbon Army.' 1881 Society 11 Nov. 
22/2 He has joined .. the Blue Ribboncrs. Ibid. 30 Dec. 
20/1 [It] would make even a blue-ribbon man think kind lily 
of spirits. 1884 Graphic 9 Aug. 134/2 At an hotel it might 
be supposed that most people have taken the Blue Ribbon. 
1885 Athenaeum 31 Ocl. 567/3 Such forms of extravagance 
as ritualism and blue-ribbon ism. 1885 C. Lowe Li/e His- 
march 11 . 488 Not his the heart that could be cheered by 
blue-ribbon liquors. 

Blue-Stockillg (bljrst^kig), sb. [As an at¬ 
tributive phrase, with the sense of * wearing blue 
stockings’, this is found as early as the 17th c. 
(see 1 a.); in its transferred sense it originated in 
connexion with re-unions held in London about 
1750, at the houses of Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Vesey. 
and Mrs. Ord, who exerted themselves to substitute 
for the card-playing, which then formed the chief 
recreation at evening parties, more intellectual 
modes of spending the time, including conversa¬ 
tion on literary subjects, in which eminent men of 
letters often took part. Many of those who at¬ 
tended eschewed * full dress’; one of these was 
Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, who habitually wore 
grey or * blue’ worsted, instead of black silk stock¬ 
ings. In reference to this, Admiral Boscawen is said 
y^Sir \Y. Forbes Life of Beattie (1806, I. 210 note J 
to have derisively dubbed the coterie 1 the Blue 
Stocking Society’ as not constituting a dressed 
assembly}. The ladies who supported the reform 
were at first called Blue Stockingcrs, Blue Stocking 
Ladies, and at length, about 1790, when the actual 
origin of the term was remembered by few, Blue 
Stockings, in later slang abbreviated to Blues.] 

1 . at trib. Wearing blue worsted (instead of black 
silk) stockings; hence , not in full dress, in homely 
dress. ( contemptuous. 

a. Applied to the ‘Little Parliament’ of 1653, 
with reference to the puritanically plain or mean 
attire of its members. 

a 1683 Autobiog. Sir J. B rams ton (1845' 89 That Blew- 
stocking Parliament, Barebone Parliament, a companic of 
fcllowes called togeather by Cromwell, the armie and councell 
thereof pickt out for the purpose. 

b. Applied depreciatively to the assemblies that 
met at Montagu House, and those who frequented 
them or imitated them. 

11757 Montague Let. in Doran Lady 0/Last C\ 11873) 

He ; Mr. Stillingfleet] has left off his old friends and his blue 
stocking',. 1780 Mau. D'Arblav Diary (1842) I. 326 Who 
would not be a Llue stockinger at this rate?] 1791 Boswell 
Johnson viii. 86 These societies were denominated Blue¬ 
stocking Clubs. 1885 F. Cess L. Barnet 113 A member of 
the.. Blue Stocking coterie. 

c. Hence, Of women : Having or affecting 
literary tastes ; literary, learned. 

1804 Edin. Rev. IV. 219 To hear blue-stocking ladies 
jingle their rhymes. 1824 M ac.UT.aV M /sc. Jl'rit . u86o> L 
127 The travelled nobles and the blue stocking matrons of 
Rome. 

2 . = Blue Stocking lady : orig. one who frequented 
Mrs. Montague’s ‘Blue Stocking’ assemblies; 
thence transferred snecringly to any woman show¬ 
ing a taste for learning, a literary lady. Much 
used by reviewers of tbe first quarter of the 19th c.; 
but now, from the general change of opinion 011 
the education of women, nearly abandoned.) 

1790 Wolcott (P. Pindar* To Apollo Wks. 1812 II. 277, l 
see the band of Blue Stockings arise, Historic, critic, and 
poetic Dames, 1807 Edin. Rev. X. 192 This would scarcely 
go down .. even among the blue stockings of Montagu 
house. 1822 Hazlitt Tabled. II. vii. 168, I have an utter 
aversion to blue-stockings. 1 do not care a fig for any 
woman that knows even what an author means. 1858 Dk 
Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. 1862 I. xiii. 353 note , The 
order of ladies called Bluestockings, by way of reproach, 
has become totally extinct amongst us. 

b. ait rib. 

1832 Edin. Rev. LV. 521 A blue-stocking contempt for 
household cares. <21859 Be Quincky Wks. (1863 1 II. 133 
A blue-stocking loquacity. 

3 . ‘The American Avocet ( Reeurvirostra ameri¬ 
ca na). A common bird in the Northern states.’ 
Bartlett Diet. Amer. 

Hence (from sense 2) Blue-stocking v. ( notice- 
7 vd.), Blue - stoeking’d a + Blue - stockinger 
(see above in 1 b), Blue-stoekingish a., Blue- 
stockingism, Blue-stockingship. 

1784 H. Walpole Cotr. <1833) IV. 381 |To Hannah More] 
When will you blue-stocking yourself, and come amongst us? 
1818 Stack70. Mag. III. 286 The tawdry blue-stockingship 
of a young lady from the manufacturing district. 18 20 Ibid. 
VIII. 99 Blue-stockingism was in its cerulean altitude. 
c 1822 1 . Wilson in Byrons Wks. (1846* 232/2 note. Thewomen 
^.are biue-siockingish. 1824 Scott St. Rounds xxxii, That 

d-d, vindictive, blue-stocking'tl wild cat. 1858 De Quin- 

cey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. 1862 II. v. 316 The utter want of 
pretension, and of ail that looks like Bluestocking ism, in the 
style of her habitual conversation. 

Bluet, -ett. Also 3 blouet. [Strictly two 


words: 1. a. F. bluet te, fern. dim. of bleu, bleue, 

‘ blnettedu Rhin, basse laine <Y Allemagne’ (Boiste,, 
in med.L. bluctum, blueltum ; 2. a. F. hie net, bluet, 
in same sense, masc. dim. of bleu.] 
f 1 . A kind of woollen cloth of bluish colour. Ohs. 

I a 1300 Citron, de Mailros in Gale Rer.Angl. Script. / 'ct. 
(168411*236 Intersuosdomesiicoscontentuscratamictu ro>- 
seti, inter majores terra; raro Scarleti, frequenter vero blouet 1 
vcl burned amiciehatur indumemo.] 1437 Bury Wills 
(1850) 10 Item lego Gilberto Skut xxs. ct togam meam de 
bluett furr'. [1866 Rogers Agric. «y Prices I. xxii. 575 Bluett 
is quoted by the yard, and by the pannus or piece.] 

2 . The Corn Bluebottle ( Ceuta urea Cyanus). 
Also applied to oilier blue flowers, as in U. S. to 
Oldcnlandia cirrulca, * a delicate little herb pro¬ 
ducing in spring a profusion of light blue flowers 
fading to white, with a yellowish eye’ (Gray), and 
to a species of Bilberry / actinium anguslifoliuni). 

1727 Bradley Earn. Diet., Blue-Bottle , or Bluet .. grows 
amongst Wheat and other Corn. 

Blueth. nome-wd. Blueness. 

1754 II. Walpole Core. <1820) I. 347 (D..> Now in the 
height of its greenth, blueth, gloomth. 

Bluey (bb/ri), a. and sb, [f. Blue a. + *vL] 

A. adj. Inclined to blue ; more or less blue ; 
also as adv. 

1802 Southey Thalaba n. v, The lips were bluey pale. 
1830 Blackzv. Mag. XXVIII. 26 Pale bluey bodies. 

B. sb. in Australia;: A Bushman's bundle, the 
outside wrapper of which is generally a blue 
blanket. 

Bluff (blflf), a. Also 7 rarely blough. [A 
nautical word of uncertain origin : it has been 
compared with an obsolete Du. blaf (given by 
Kilian 1399. in blaf aensichl broad flat face, blaj 
van v or hoof l, rendered by L. fronto * having a 
broad forehead’). This appears to be identical 
in sense with the Eng. word ; but, outside Kilian, 
nothing is known of it.] 

1 . Presenting a broad flattened front; csp. 

a. Of a ship: Opposed to sharp or projecting. 
having little‘rake’ or inclination, nearly vertical 
in tbe bows. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. »». 4 If her stem [printe< i 
Memo] te vpright as it were, she is called Bluffe. or Blufle* 
headed. Ibid. \i. 55 If shoe hnuc but a small Rake, she is 
so bluffe that the Seas meet her .. suddenly. 1674 Petty 
Disc. be/. R. So., yy The thief cause, why short, bluff, un¬ 
dermasted Vessels sail cheaper than others. 1769 Falcom k 
Diet. .VaW««* <1789* G iij. The former of these is called by 
seamen a lean, and the latter a bluff how. 1861 G._ Bf.rki 
lev Sporisfu. W. Prairies ix. 149 The steamer brings her 
bluff Lows alongside. 1867 Smyth Sailors U ord-bk., Lean, 
used in the -amc sense as clean or sharp', the reverse uf 
full or bluff in the form of a ship. 1873 Brit . Q. Rev. Jan., 
Shorter and bluffer, but handier ships. 

b. Of a shore or coast-line : 1 Presenting a bold 
and almost perpendicular front, rather rounded 
than cliffy in outline.’ Smyth Sailors 11 ord-bk. 

1658 R. Franck Xorth. Mem. 11821! 165 The pleasant 
banks of llay .. where . • the water runs most on a level, 
and the banks very blough. 1769 Falconer Diet, Marine 
11789' G iij, Cflte en L ore, a bluff or bold shore. 1772 84 
Cook Coy. <1790'V. 1823 An elevated bluff point, which we 
called Rock Point. 1791 Coweer (hlyss. v. 486 The rude 
coast a headland bluff Presented. 1849 Murchison Silnr/a 
vii. 129 This ruck frequently forms bluff cliffs. 1872 Dana 
Corals ii. 144 Every variety of slope, front the gradually 
inclined bed of corals to the bluff declivity. 

f C. Of a broad face or forehead of men or 
animals. Obs. 

1664 Phil. Trans. I. 12 The he.ul pretty bluff, and full of 
bumps on both sides. 1687 Dryoen Hind 4- P. in. 1144 
A son of Anak for his height .. Black-browed and bluff, 
like Homer's Jupiter. [Cf. sense 2.] 

+ d. transf To stand bluff : to stand firm or 
stiff. ? Obs. 

1777 Sheridan Sch. Sc and. 11. in. 255 That he should ha\e 
stooci bluff to old bachelor so long, and sink into a husband 
at last. 

2 . Jig. Of persons ami their manner, actions, etc.: 

a. in an unfavourable sense: * Big, surly, blus¬ 
tering’ (J.) ; toned down in later use into * rough, 
abrupt, blunt’, and so into b. 

1705 Mrs. Ckntljvrk Gamester \. 141 As bluff as a mid¬ 
night constable. 1742 Pol. Ballads 118601 II. 278 Cock 
your great hat, strut, bounce, and look bluff, a 1745 Swift 
Dan Jackson's Reply Wks. 1755 IV. 1, 259, I maul’d yon, 
v\ hen you look'd so bluff. 1762 H. Walpole / 'ertue’s A need, 
Paint. (17861 I. 136 That capital picture .. of Henry VI 11 . 

. .The character of his majesty's bluff haughtiness is well 
represented. 1788 - - Remini sc. vii. 55 A bluff Westphalian 
accent. 1829 X. Taylor F-nthus. ix. 241 Martial arrogance 
. .fanatical zeal, and. .bluff devotion. 1848 Lyttox Harold 
vii. 156 Finally wound up with a bluff * Go, or let alone/ 

b. Good-naturedly blunt, frank, or plain-spoken; 
rough and hearty ; usually giving the notion of 
persona] power or energy exhibiting itself in an 
abrupt but good-natured way. (Perhaps the shift¬ 
ing of sense is due to the notion attached to the 
designation ‘ Bluff King Ilal': ef. 1 762 in a) 

1808 Scott Alarm, vi. xxxviii, That bluff King Hal the 
curtain drew. 1819 — Ivanhoe xxxii, I greatly misdoubt 
the safety of the bluff priest. 1820 W. I rvinc Sketch Bk. 
11 . 370 A bluff but not unpleasant countenance. 1827 
Lyttox Pelham xxxvi, A bluff, hearty, radical, wine mer¬ 


chant. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) II. xiv. 2^0 The po¬ 
tentate dealt with England in a bluff, kingly, Tudor-like 
way. 1865.9a/. Rev. 5 Aug. t8t/i Typical of bluff down¬ 
right honesty. 

3 . Comb., as bluff-bowed,Id tiff-headed isee sense 1 a}; 
bluff-head, a bluff headland, the top of a bluff; 
also fig. as a term of contempt (cf. bloeklucul j. 

1699 Dampier Toy. III. 137 When we came abreast of the 
Eluff-head.. we had but 7 Fathom. 1794 J. O'Keefe Wild 
Oatsx. i, How dare you sit in my presence, you bluff-head ? 
1823 Byron Island n.xxi, From the bluff-head .. I saw her 
in the doldrums. 1833 T. Hook Parson's Dan. ill. vii. 423 
As short and as blufl-bowed as a collier, or as sharp and as 
choppy as a wedge. 1867 Smyth Sailor s Word-bk., Blnff- 
hcaded, when a ship has nut a small rake forward on, being 
built with her stem too straight up. 

Bluff blztf , sb> [f. Bluff a.] A cliff or head¬ 
land with a broad precipitous face. (First used in N. 
America, and still mostly of American landscapes.) 

1737 Wesley Wks. (1830) 1 . 63 Savannah stands on aflat 
bluff, so they term any high land hanging over a creek or river. 
1776 L. McIntosh in Sparks Corr.Amer. Rcvv 1852) 1 . 150 A 
bluff or sandhill thirty feet high or more above the water. 
1830 Lyell Princ.Gcol. xv. (1850*211 The. .boundaries of 
the alluvial region, .consist of cliffs or bluffs, which on the 
ca>t side of the Mississippi are very abrupt, and are under¬ 
mined by the river at many points. 1837 W. Irving Cap/. 
Bonneville 1849' The wild and picturesque bluffs in the 
neighborhood of his lonely grave. 1842 Tennyson Gold, 
i'ear 76, I heard .. the great echo flap And buffet round 
the hills from bluff to bluff. 1865 Gf.ikie Seen. <$• Geol.Scot. 
vii. 1 38 Bold bluffs, that mark the limits of an ancient shore. 

Bluff, sb.- Obs. or dial. [Belongs to Bluff vA: 
analogically with bridle , bit, blind, cover, either 
the verb orthe sb. might come first and give rise 
to the other ; here the accessible evidence is in 
favour of the priority of the verb, though, in the 
obscurity of tbe etymology, certainty is not at 
present possible.] 

1 . A blinker for a horse. 

*777 Darwin Squinting in Phil. Trans. LXVIll. 88 
Bluffs used on coach-horses. 1881 Evans Leicestersh. Gloss. 
K. D. S.i Bluff, anything used to cover the eyes, such as a 
blinker for a horse, a board fastened in front of the eyes of 
a bull or cow to prevent its running, the handkctchief used 
to bandage the eyes in blind-man's-buff, etc. 

2 . slang. ‘An excuse.’ Mayhew Loud. Labour 
1 . 217 in a list of slang words). ? A false excuse 
intended to blindfold or hoodwink, a ‘blind’. 

3 . The action of bluffing at cards, in the game of 
poker\ see Bluff v . 1 and cf. Brag. Hence, chal¬ 
lenging or boastful language or demeanour, not 
intended to be carried out, but merely ‘tried on’ 
with the design of frightening or influencing an 
opponent who allows himself to be imposed upon 
by it. First used in U. S.) 

1848 60 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Bluff, a game of cards. 
So in Webster 1864. 1866 Harvard Mem. Biographies 

I. 400 It is a very magnificent game of Bluff that we are 
playing. 1883 L'pool Daily Post 22 Jan., The whole is a 
fluff to influence the . election next week. *883 PallAfall 
G. 3 Nov. 1/1 A bold bit of play in the game of bluff.. be¬ 
tween St. Petersburg and Sophia. 1884 Boston {LI.S.) Jmt. 
25 Sept., The offer was only a bluff. 

Bluff, 7 - 1 [Immediately related to Bluff sb/ 

‘ a blinker for a horse 1 , which, as it appears later 
than the verb, was presumably named from it, 
though the reverse is also possible. The ety¬ 
mology is quite unknown : the meaning * blind¬ 
fold, hoodwink’ does not appear to have any 
possible connexion with Bluff a. or sbl ; the 
word is probably one of the numerous cant terms 
(see Bam, Bamboozle) which arose between the 
Restoration and the reign of Queen Anne. Sense 2 
had certainly originally the same meaning ; but it 
looks as if recent users imagined a connexion with 
Bluff a. or sb}, and made it mean ‘to blindfold 
or hoodwink by assuming a fictitious bold front 1 .] 

1 . trans. ‘ To blind-fold or hood-wink 1 . Bailey. 
1674 91 Ray -V. C. Wds., Bluff, to blind-fold. 1706 in 

Phillips. 1721 in Bailey-: Iso in all edd. to 1800. Not 111 
Johnson, nor in Ash.] 1881 Evans Leicestersh. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) s.v. Bluff, ‘ Al/m glad yew'n got that thecr bull 
o' youm blufted.' 

2 . In the game of poker \ To impose upon (an 
opponent) as to the value of one’s hand of cards, 
by betting heavily upon it, speaking or gesticu¬ 
lating or otherwise acting in such a way as to 
make believe that it is stronger than it is, so as to 
induce him to ‘throw up’ his cards and lose his 
stake, rather than run the risk of betting against 
the bluffer. (Of U. S. origin.) Hence, transf. of 
other wagering, political tactics, international 
diplomacy, etc. 7 o bluff off ', to frighten off or 
deter (an" opponent) by thus imposing upon him 
as to one’s resources and determination. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 29 Sept., How can you hope 10 
* bluff' those who are such consummate masters of the game 
of brag ? 1871 Daily Netvs 4 J an., The great point.. is the 

shutting in of Paris, and the * bluffing off' of I ranee. 1835 
A*. 1 'ork Weekly Sun 13 May 2/7 He went his whole heart, 
soul, and pocket on three aces and was blufled by his op¬ 
ponent with a pair of trays. 

3 . intr. To practise or attempt the imposition 
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described in 2 ; to assume a bold, big, or boastful 
demeanour, in order to inspire an opponent with 
an exaggerated notion of one’s strength, deter¬ 
mination to fight, etc. 

1882 Sat. Rev. 1 July 4 Nor is a Government always to 
be reproached because when it bluffs it fail*. Sometimes 
a great country is entitled to take the benefit of ancient 
policy of courage, and to see what effect it can produce by 
the mere terror of its name. 1883 Longm. Ma*. Sept. 498 By 
sheer bluffing—-in 1 other words, by lying. 1884 SL Jame/s 
Gas. 12 Jan. 4/1 There seems little reason for one party to 
keep on bluffing when the other party lias * called \ 

Hence BlufFable a., capable of being imposed 
upon or influenced by bluffing. 

Rt \l- Rev \30 May, Ihe whole thing is .. a game of 
biulf agmnst a player who is known to be blufTablc. 

Obs. or dial, [? Onomatopoeic, asso- 
eiated with blow, puff. According to IJalliwell, 
A tin tube through which boys blow peas is in 
Suffolk called a “bluff”.’ Cf.B lought, Bloughty.] 
intr. To swell out, become distended. 

ai?sa Lisle (1757) 483 Pigs would bluff & swell 
much with their feeding the first six or seven days. 

Bluff, v.% rare. [f. Bluff a.] 

Ira us. To make bluff, raise bluffiy. 

t 'W* Barlow Columb. 1. 643 Where dread Niagara blutT, 
high his brow. 

Blu-ffer. [f. prcc. verbs.] 

+ 1 * ‘A 11 Host or Landlord. Country word' Bailey 
1721-1800; Ash 1775; H alii well 1878. 

2 . One who bluffs at poker, etc. 

Bluffly (blc fli), adv. [f. Bluff a. + -ly -.] 

1. \\ itb a bluff or bold face, abruptly. 

1870 Daily Ncivs 28 Dec., The lofty summit of Noisy.. 
standing bluffly up against the horizon. 

2 . Abruptly, bluntly, offhandedly. 

1794 Wolcott (P. Pindan Rond./or OliverW'V*. II. 427 
turns blufity from the charms that taste adores. 1842 
Hawthorne BlitJied. Rom. I. x, , 90 ‘You shall do no such 
thmg ..said Hollingsworth, bluffly. 1883 Standard 18 
fibres l 0th canvascs P resent us with bluffly picturesque 

Bluffness (bl^-fnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Abruptness ; bluntness of manner, offhandedness. 

. ^ RS * C* Clarke Shahs . Char. xvii. 419 TI is soldierly 

n S ‘u Sfraser's J lag. Oct. 434 He told his story 

with all the bluffness of a sailor. 

Bluffy (blo fi), a. [f. Bluff sb. > + -v.] 

1. lull of bluffs, precipitous. 

1872 Blackie LaysHighl . 7 Cliff, and bay, and bluffy fore, 
land. 188a £? n l ur / , Sc P Cl 707 The Penobscot winds 
around the bluffy headlands. 

2 . Rather bluff, inclining to bluffness. 

1844 Tlpper Crock o/G. xxii. 176 A fat, sturdy, bluffy old 
woman. 

Bluish (bl/ 7 *ij), a. Forms: 5 blewyssh, 6 
-isshe, 6-S -ish, 6- bluish, 8- blueish. [f. 
Blue a. + -isnL] Somewhat blue. 

1398 Trevjsa Barth. Do P. R. xix. xix. (i 495 i 8 75 The 
colour is blewe or blewyssh. 1586 Warner AIL Eng. iv. 
( ^.f Ie ^ snowi . sh necke wuh b] cwish vaines. 1712 tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs I, lending to a little blewish Colour. 1713 
Rowe 7. Shore v. Vks. 1792 II. 180 A waving flood of 
blueish fire, i860 Tyndall Glue. 11. § 7. 261 Thin milk, when 
poured upon a black surface, appears bluish. 

b. Comb, modifying other colours, as bluish- 
brown, -green, -purple, -red, -white, etc.; also 
blmsh-colou red. 

1769 Sir J. Hill Earn. Herbal (1812) 1 The leaves are 
of a bluish green. 1792 Gentl. Mag. LX 11 . 1. n 3 The 
capitujum is ., bluish brown. 1836 Todo Cycl. Anat. <V 
l - 443/2 A bone .. exhibits a bluish-grey colour. 1858 
\Y Ellis Visits Madagasc. viii. 199 The dark bluish- 
coloured original limestone. 

Hence also Blu'ishly adv., Blu’ishness. 

1 I ^ 1 . 1 5 ' 0TGR * , Livid He, roannesse, bleakenesse, palenesse, 
Ijiewishnessc. 1790 Wedcwood in Phil. Trans . LXXX 
I he usual bluishness, arising from the iron alway' 
found in the common acids. 1875 Howells Foregone Conci 
4 lhat transparent blueishness, which comes from mucli 
shaving of a heavy black beard. 

Bluism, var. of Blueism. 

Blumbering, vbl. sb. [? Onomatopoeic.] Rum¬ 
bling, lumbering noise. 

1556 h H , E ™' 000 spider $ F. iii. I3 what j s this buz . 
/ynge, blumbermgc, trow we : thunder? 

Blume, obs. form of Bloom. 
t Bland, v. Oh. ran-', [cf. OX. bhuuia to 
doze.] tnlr. ? To stagger, to flounder. 

c E-dllit. P . C, 272 Til he blunt in a blok as broil 

as a hallc. 


Blunder (bl^ndoj'), v. Forms: 4-5 blondren, 
blundrcn, 5 blundir, -yr, 5-6 blondre, -er, 
blounder, blundre, 7 -blunder. [ME . blondren\ 
of uncertain origin: a good deal depends upon 
whether the ME. -on- here, as often (cf, wonder, 
sunder), stands merely graphically for -un-, or is 
etymological. In the latter case an explanation 
of blonder as a frequentative of blond, Bland v., to 
mix, would well account for the transitive senses. 
The suggestion that it is a frequentative from I cel. 
Honda to doze (Sw. blunda to shut the eyes), suits 
the intransitive senses, but is otherwise doubtful; 
cf. however Blund. Perhaps there are really two 
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distinct verbs, with their later senses affected by 
each other.] 

I. To confuse, confound, 
fl. trans. Io mix up or mingle confusedly; to 
confuse, disturb; to make (water) turbid. Obs. 

ri44o J orh Myst. xvi. 4 IJlonderand her blaslis, to blaw 
wh «" 1 b‘ddc. 1530 Palsck. 458/2 I blonder, Jc perturbe 
.. Who hat blomlred these thynges on this fiicyon? 1586 
Ferne Blaz. Gen trie Ded., The whole., frame of this 
earth scemeth blundered and confounded with the innu* 
merable Catalogues of Interpreters. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's 
Lt/r. ni. vt. 11654) 75, I blunder the water of all Rivers 1 


I U. 10 coniounti, distract v m luiuusuuiuui-;;. 

Mwle firth. 3976 4 Blyve,” sais thies bolde mcne 
l how blondirs hi sclfene.’ X740 Dm ion On Resurrect. 65 
(K.) bo as by any means whatsoever to blunder an adversary. 

i C. To put out of order, derange, injure. Obs. 

1 i 144 ? S’ ,IRL F Dethe A*. /as. 1 1818} 15 Tlie lokes ver .0 
Ulundrid, that thay nethir couth ne myght shut hit [a door]. 
dt. Io confound in one's mind 1 stupidly. 
a 1699 Siilungfl. (J.« He blunders and confounds all these 
together. 1842 S. R. Mam land Remarks 9 Thai ingenious 
writer also blunders him with Arnold of Brescia. 

II. To move, act,or perform, blindly or stupidly. 
« 3 . intr . To move blindly or stupidly; to flounder, 
stumble. Often with on ; also to blunder one's wav 
along-, and in senses partaking of 7, as to blunder 
into, against. 


c >386 Cmalclr Chau. 1 'em. Frol. /'. 861 Bayard the 
biynde, That blundreth [v.r. blondretli] forth, and peril 
casteth noon. 1520 Whi m inton Vitlg w 5 2 7 ) 2 Wandrc 
uloundryng as a blynde man. a 1700 Drydln Pal. 9* Arc. 
M 35 lne sot .. blunders on and staggers every pace. 1766 
o o lt a *h Guide i. 67 To see them bluml'ring by my side. 
5858 Hawthorne /•>. It. JrnL. \. 79 Wo had blundered 
into the carnage-entrance. 1869 Pakkman Disc. Gt. IVest 
'• (1 “ 75 ^ 55 A large fish .. blundered against Marquette's 
Ca k? C ’ j 1869 Kr,:e *' un Xornt. Com;. (1876 III. xii. 175 They 
..blundered on hopelessly through the unknown. .country. 
1880 Miss Bntn jlapan 11. 143 The horses had to blunder 
their way along a bright, rushing river, 
b. As- To flounder, stumble. 

1641 Milton t h. Discip. 1. Wks. 0851) 30 Bhindriug upon 
the* dangerous and suspectfull translations of the Aposlat 
Aquila. 17281 Y oung Love Fame \. 07571132 Puzzled learn¬ 
ing blunders far behind. 1735 Pori-: Frol. Sat. 186 He who 
now to sense, now nonsense leaning, Means not, but blunders 
round about a meaning. 1817 Byron Beppo xxvii, He had 
somehow blunder'd into debt. 1871 Low lll Study Wind., 
A tempest is blundering round the house. 

C. I'oblunder upon : to come upon by a blunder 
or 1 fluke*. 

7 10 H. Bedford Find. Ch. Eng. 78 Our Discoverer has 
• • happen d to blunder upon the truth. 1798 Wolcoit 
H . Pindan Tales Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 41$ Who never so 
much as blundered on abon-mot. 

d. trans. To blunder out: to produce by mere 
blundering or blind action. 

1678 Cun worth in tell. Syst. 1. v. 679 The things of the 
world .. not .. made by the previous counsel, contrivance, 
and intention of any understanding Deity. .blunder’d out 
themselves, one after another, according to the train or 
sequel of the fortuitous motions of matter. 
f 4 . intr. To deal blindly and stupidly. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Chan . i 'em. Frol. «$- T. 117 We blondren 
[z\r. blondem, bloundren, blnndren, MundercJ eucre, and 
pouren in the ffivr\ 147 1 Riplev Comp. Alch, v. xli. in 
Ashm. (1652) 157 These Phylosophers .. oledlyth and blon- 
dryth vv'yth many a thyng. 

5 . trans. I o utter thoughtlessly, stupidly, or bv a 
blunder, to blurt out. Usually with out. 

1483 Ceith. Angl. 35 To Blundir, blundyr, Handier). 
1570-87 Hollinshed Scot. Chron. (1806) II. 81 The same 
began to be blundered from one to another of the train. 
1587 Censure toy. Subiect (Collier) 28 lie blundered forth 
his prognostication. 1701 Swin Mrs. Harris' Petit. Wks. 
1755 III. 11. 61 Before I was aware, out I blunder'd; ‘Par¬ 
son, said I. 1755 Smollett Quix. (1803) II. 3jSancho 
blundered out—‘ Then, in good faith, Mr. Licentiate,'etc. 

6. reff . (in sense of 3 or 

a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. iii. 51 Herein all the Epicureans 
, do miserably blunder themselves. 

7 . intr. To make a stupid and gross mistake in 
doing anything. To blunder away (trans.): to 
throw away, lose by blundering: cf. to fool away . 

1711 Swift Lett. (1767) 111 . 101 See how 1 blundered,and 
left two lines short. 1792 A need. IV. Pitt 1 . ii. 36 The wretch 
that, after having seen the consequences of a thousand 
errors, continues still to blunder. 1801 W. Taylor in Month. 
Mag, XII. 588 Mr. Fox has never blundered away the in¬ 
terests of his country. 1855 Tennyson Charge Lt. Brigade 
12 The soldier knew Some one had blunder'd. 

8. trans. To mismanage, make a blunder in. 

1805 Wellington in Owen Disp. 789 They must have 

blundered that siege terribly. 1816 Scott Anti/, vi, The 
bankers clerk, who was directed to sum my cash-account, 
blundered it three times. 1876 Hu.mphrky Coin Coil. Man. 
xxvi. 39r Inscriptions blundered by the die engraver. 
pCockeram (16231 has ' Blunder , to bestir ones selfe/ 

Blunder (blimdai), sb. Forms : 4 blondyre, 

5 blondre, blonder, blundur, 6 blounder, 4- 
blunder. [app. f. the vb. : though extant in¬ 
stances of the sb. are earlier.] 

+ 1 . Confusion, bewilderment, trouble,disturbance, 
clamour. Obs. (The early quotations are vague 
in sense : the latest shade off into 2.) 

c 134° Czm*. Sf Gr. Knt. 18 Oft bo|>e blysse and blunder 
bul skete ha U skyfted. f 1375 ? Barbour St. Theodora 542 
Rat wald bring me in sik blondyre. c 1440 1 orh Myst. 


xxxiii. p4 With his blure he bredis mckill blondre. e X450 
' K a/ i * nays in Ret. Ant. I. 322 Amongcs men of holy 
chircli, that maken inochol blonder, c 1460 foivnelcy Myst. 
30 1 shallc make yc stillc as stone, begynnar of blunder. 
1519 < irmax / itlg. <j 7 o Hoste tliat is out of araye and in 

a blounder scaiered. 1600 Holland Livy x. xlii 383 He 
heard a confused eric and hlunder \clamorem\ in the citie. 
11 ‘ j X M 'i 1I2 4 1 he bruite was also blowne to Rome, and 
blunder there was of tile death of Kumenes. 1774 Gold- 
smm h J\ctal. 21 I hen, with chaos & blunders encircling 
my head, Let me ponder. 

2 . A gross mistake; an error due lo stupidity 01 
carelessness. 

lalleyrand as (o the murder of the Due 
d Lnglncn 'ces paroles stoiquemem poliliques, “C'estplus 
qu un crime, cest line faute ,> ' iLucien Bonaparte Mem. 
an. 1804 (18,821 I. 4321 have been cnglishcd, ‘It is worse 
Jhan a ernnt, it is a blunder,'and are often quoted or al¬ 
luded to. 

1706 Philliis, Blunder, a mistake, fault, or o\crsight. 
171 i .Swii-T Lett. J17671 1 ) 1 . 209 The twenty pounds 1 lend 
you is not to be included: so make no blunder. 1726 Dv 
r oe Hist. Del'll 1. v. 1840 63 Another mistake, not to call 
it a blunder. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 239 The nuiiie- 
rmis crimes and blunders of the last eighteen years. 1865 
Karl Derby it\ Pari. 3 May, If the Confederate authorities 
had directly or indirectly sanctioned this assassination .. it 
wot lid he on their part worse than a crime, it would be a 
blunder. 1867 Buckle Mi sc. Whs.n S72) I. 25 Ingrati¬ 
tude aggravated by cruelty must .. be a blunder as well as 
.1 crime. 

• 1729 Wools l on Disc. Miracles l 23 Nowadays dull and 
foolish and absurd stuff we call Bulls, Fallings and Blunders. 

Blunderbuss bltnidoibas . Also 7 blun- 
derbush, 7-fS -bus. [ad. Du. donderbus with same 
meaning. 1. dondcr thunder + bus gun (orig. box, 
tube) ; perverted in form after blunder ^perhaps 
with some allusion to its blind or random firing'..] 

1 . A short gun with a large bore, firing many 
balls or slugs, and capable of doing execution with¬ 
in a limited range without exact aim. Now super¬ 
seded, in civilized countries, by other fire-arms. 

1654 Gayton Lest. Botes iv. xi. 244 In the amient wars, 
uciorc thebe hoiuard*, Lluutlcrbushtihi PctciN. ^^57 Colvil 
ijfhigs Siippiic. : 175r 25 A blunclcrbush hang'd at nis bat k, 
Of terrible report and crack. 1682 Llurell Brie/ Ret. 
11357) I- l6 4 Two of which fired two blunder busses at him, 
charg’d with several! shoti. 1774 M ks. Dllasv Life<\ Corr. 
ber. 11. iS6j> II. 60 Lord Berkeley., attacked by a High- 
w^ii)lump . shut him with a blunderbuss. 1808 ^vn. Smimi 
I' Hailey s Lett, x, A tithe procter in Ireland collects his 
tithes wu Ii a blunderbuss. 1863 Kingsley Water-Bub. viii. 
329 A tremendous old brass blunderbuss charged up to Un¬ 
muzzle with slugs. 

2 . trans/. fa. A blustering noisy talker [obs.). 
b. A blundering fellow, a blunderhead. 

1685 Ausiv. Dh. Bitekhm. on Lib. Conse. 23 Securing the 
Person of his Prince, and the Peace of his Country from 
Religious Rumbalds, and Conventicling Blunderbusses. 
1692 Washington tr. Milton's Dcf. Pop. Pref. 1851 iS 
Not such a hair-brain'd Blunderbuss as you. 1706 Rejl. 
on Ridicule 129 Those blunderbusses that talk loud and 
long. 1768 I ucker Lt Hut. I. 475 He must be a num* 
skull, not to say a beetle, nor yet a blunderbuss. 

+ 3 . 1 A blunder; trouble. Obs. rare. 

1726 Amherst i erree Lil. x I viii. 259 More horrors still 1 
\ ea, verily ! (x a new blunderbuss into the bargain- 

4 . attrib. 

1864 R. Burton Dahome II. 76 The Agbary or blunder- 
buss-women arc the biggest and strongest of the force. 

Blivnclerbuss, v. To shoot with a blunderbuss. 

1870 Daily .Yeti'S 4 June, The risk of being pistolled or 
blunderbussed by a patriot. 

Blu'nderbussed, a. [f. prec. sb. + ld^.] 
Armed with a blunderbuss. 

1851 H. D. Wolff Put. Sp. Li/e (18531 30 The blunder- 
bussed guard. 

Blunderbussier s bl^ iubjbcsDu\ rare, [sec 
-ier.] A man armed with a blunderbuss. 

<} *734 North /:‘.rrtw. 3 02 (D.) Some of (he blunderbu^siers 
of the Rye. 

Blu-ndered, ppl. a. [f. Blunder v. + -eoE] 
fl. Mixed, muddled, turbid. Obs. exc. dial. 

1855 Whitby Gloss., Blunder’d, render’d thick and nmddy 
as liquids appear when the sediment is shaken up. 

2. Done or made wrong by blundering; bungled. 

1880 II. N. Henfrey in Antiquary No. 1. 20/1 Pennies 
of this type with blundered legends .. I have noted eight 
different blundered reverses. 1884 Athcnatnm 26 Jan. 12 s/3 
A Saxon or Dano-Saxon penny with a blundered legend" 

Blunderer (bitf-ndoraj). [f. as prec. + -kr i.] 

1 * A. One who flounders about blindly in his 
work ; a blind or stupid worker. Obs. 

c 1440 Promb. Parv. 41 Blunderer or blunt warkere, hebe- 
factor, hebeficus. 1523 Gar/. Laurel (R.) What blundrcr 
is yonder that playeth diddil? 1678 Cudworth inttll. Syst. 

853 Mcer Blunderers in that Atomick Physiology'. 

2 . One wbo makes gross mistakes by incompe¬ 
tence or negligence. 

1741 H. Walpole Lett. //. Mann (1834) f. xiii. 41 ‘Take 
care you don’t get my old name.’ ‘What’s that?’ ‘Blun¬ 
derer.’ 1782 Cowper Progr. Err. 530 Your blund’rer is as 
sturdy as a rock. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 87 At 
best a blunderer, and too probably a traitor. 

Blu'nderful, a. [f. Blunder sb .; cf. wotider- 
full) Full of blunders. 

1881 Acculemy No. 502. 449 As to spoken English, every¬ 
body knows how slovenly and blunderful that is. 

Blunderhead (blD-ndaihed . [f. Blunder sb. 
or v. + Head : probably an alteration of the earlier 
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dunderhead., as blunderbuss represents doiuierbus.] 

A blundering muddle-headed fellow. 

1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv. i. (1730) 72 My Fellow’s a 
blunderhead, a 1704 L1 strange <J.) This thick-skulled 
blunderhead. 1884 Academy 22 Mar. 199 That order of 
good-natured blunderheads wherein certain lady novelists 
. .delight. 

Hence Blu*nderhea:ded a blundering, stupid, 
muddle-headed ; Bltrnderhea:dedness. 

1763 Brit. .Mag. IV. 418 The blunder-headed fellow had 
laid the white-stone plates. 1835 Sta J. Ross X.-IP. Bass. 
Ivi. 720 With the blunderhcadcdncss of men on such occa¬ 
sions, he assured me that 1 had been dead two years. 

Blu ndering, vbl.sb. [f. Blunder v. + -ing k] 

+ 1 . Bungling or stupid action. Ohs. 

1 1440 Promp. Parv. 41 Blundcrynge or blunt warkyngc, 
hebe/accio. 

+ 2 . Confusion, disturbance. Obs. 

< 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 406 1 hate this blundcryng thou 
dost make. 

3 . The making of gross mistakes. 

1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 169 There is no check on care- 
lessness or blundering. 

Blu ndering, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING-.] 
t a. Blindly staggering, b. Making or character¬ 
ized by gross mistakes. 

1367 Trevis \ fligdcH Rolls Scr. 11 . 169 pe men beep to fore 
l>e dede blondrynge [L« important 1 and hasty. 17x0 H. 
Bedford I'ind. Ch. Eng. 184 His blundering account of it. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth III. 173 A piece of blundering 
valiancy. i86t WaiGHT Ess. A rchxolA 1 . xxii. 226 Blunder 
ing citations and erroneous interpretations. 

Blunderingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ia -.] In 
a blundering manner. 

i8o ? G. Chalmers Caledonia I. it. ii. 248 This king ..is 
mentioned, blunderingly, by I.anghorn. 18389 Dallam 
Hist. Lit. I. i. ii. § 30 A calendar .. blunderingly ascribed 
to Roger Bacon. 1879 G. Mlreoitii Egoist 11 . iii. 46 She 
perceived how blunderingly she had acted. 

t Blornderkin. Obs. rare. [f. Blunder, taken 
in sense of * blunderer’ + -kin.] A blundering fel¬ 
low, a muddlepate. 

1596 Nasiie Saffron Walden. Ded., Two blunderkins hav¬ 
ing their braincs stuft with nought but balderdash. 

t Blu'nderly, a. Obs. rare. [f. Blunder sb. 

+ -LY 1 .] Clumsily or badly made. 

1746 in Leisure Hour \ 1880) 23 The front window .. was 
a great blunderly thing. 

Blirndersome, a. [f. Blunder sb. + -some.] 
Of the nature of, or tending to. blunders. 

1837 40 Haliuurton Clockm. 1862 225 You should know | 
all about fixin’ the sails the right way for the wind if you ; 
don’t, it's blundcrsome. 

Blunesse, obs. form of Blueness. 

Blunge (blrndg , v. Pottery, [app. onoma¬ 
topoeic : with a feeling for plunge, and perhaps 
for blend, bludgeon, blow , or other hi- words ] 
Irans. To mix (clay, powdered flint, etc.) up with 
water. Hence Blirnging vbl. sb. 

c 1830 Potters Art, First we blunge amalgamate and 
blend) the liquid flint And moisten'd clay ..With wielded 
paddle-staff a blunger call’d' Until the blended matter, all 
afloat, Thin slip becomes. ^ 1832 G. Porter Porcelain 36 
‘The mixing of the clay, which is called blunging, is effected 
in a trough. 1879 Cassetfs Tethn. F.duc. x 11.346 For pot¬ 
tery. .the clay is what is termed ’ blunged ’—that is—beaten 
up in tanks of water by means of powerful revolving arms 
or cutters. 

Blunger blzrndgoA [f. prec. + -ek 1 .] An 
appliance for blunging; formerly ‘ A long, flat, 
wooden instrument, with a cross handle at the top’ 
(llalliwell); now an apparatus driven by power. 

c 1830 [see Blunge]. 1879 J. Young Ceram. Art 67 The 
ingredients are mixed in a‘blunger’. 1883 Binn Worcester 
Porcelain Whs. 17 Several vats, containing blunger*, which 
are worked by machinery'. 

Blunk, sb. Sc. [Cf. Blunket.] In pi. ‘ Linen 
or cotton cloths which are wrought for being 
printed ; calicoes * (Jamieson). 

1830 Chamb. fm/.ii 836) 31 Dec. 302 That Catrinc blunks 
wadhae a chance To tak the lead ; Nocht like them can be 
got frac France Sae cheap an* guid. 

Blunk, v . Obs. or dial. [app. a corruption of 
Blenk or Bunk.] 

+ 1 . intr. To turn aside,blench, flinch,shrink. Obs. 

165s GuaNALL Chr. in Ann. ix. §2 (1669) 56/1 The pre¬ 
sumptuous sinner .. goes on & never blunks. x68o Hick- 
eringill Meroz 27 That can swallow Oath upon Oath. .and 
still their Consciences blunk no more than a piece of Brass? 

2 . {irans.) Sc. 'To spoil a thing, to mismanage 
any business’ (Jamieson). 

Blunk, variant of Blonk, Obs., steed. 

Blnnker (bltrgkoj). Sc. [f. Blunk sb. or Iv.] 
'One who prints cloths’ (Jamieson). 

18x5 Scott Guy M. iii, Dunboy is nac mair a gentleman 
than the blunker that’s biggit the bonnie house duwn in 
the town. 

+ Blu*nket,tf. and sb. Obs. Forms: 5-7 blanket, 

6 bluncket, blaneket, bloneket, bloneat, 7 
blonket, 5-8 blunket. [It is uncertain whether 
the adj. sense gave its name to the fahric, or whether 
the name of the fabric was transferred to its colour. 
The original form of the word is also doubtful, 
though blunket is both the earliest and by far the 
most frequent. This makes it doubtful whether it 


can have been an adoption of OF. hlanquet, yar. 
of blaneket, dim. of blane white (and thus origin¬ 
ally the same as Blanket), a derivation which 
would to some extent suit the sense.] 

A. adj. Grey, greyish blue, light blue. 

1488 Lord High. Treas. Accts. «Jam.) For x elne and j 
quarter of blanket caresay to be nos. c 1534 Pol. Vcrg. 
Eng. Hist. <18.16) I. 74 Thei weare called Piclcs .. ether of 
their bluncket hcres, ether of certainc marches made with 
whot irons, a 1552 Lelan d Brit. Coll. 111 . 138 Cajsius, 
gray of colour, or blunket. 1552 Huloet, Blaneket coloure. 
c.rsius. 1579 Si’ENsf.r Sht'Ph. Cal. May 5 Our bloneket 
liueryes [ gloss, gray eoateH bene all tosadde. x6xx Cotgr., 
Couleur jersc , skie colour. Azure colour, a Blunket, or 
light blue. 1622 Peach am Compl, Gentl. (t66u 155 Blanket 
colour, i. e. a light walchet. 1657 W * Coles Adam in Eden 
cxxxv, Gilloflowers of such variable colours .. Horseflesh, 
blunket, purple, and white. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 
Coesius, gray, sky-coloured, with specks of gray blunket. 

B. sb. A fabric presumably of light grey or blue 
colour ; possibly the same as Blanket sb. 1. 

c 1440 Gazv. <v Ga/ar. ii. ^ 1 Jam.) Mere belle was of blunket. 
1541 Aberd. Reg. ‘ Jam.) Three elln of bloneat. 1600 Queens 
Wardrobe in Nichols Progr. (J. Eliz. III. 506 One rounde 
kirtlc of white clothe of silver chevernd, with bluncket, with 
lace of golde. 

Blunt ,blz>nt , a. and sb. Also 3 Orm. blunnt, 
5-6 blont. [Etymology unknown : found in Ormin 
c 12CO, in a sense which has suggested some con¬ 
nexion with OX, blunda to doze, blunda an gum 
to shut the eyes, blundr dozing, sleep ^Yiglusson . 
It has been proposed to explain the formas a con¬ 
tracted pa. pple. for blutided, bliind, ON. blundad, 
blun.lat; but pa. pples. in -nt from -nd are not 
found so early ns 1200; Ormin has none. And 
this would hardly give the required sense, since 
blunda was intransitive in OX., and the pple. 
could hardly exist there. Other suggestions are 
that blunt might be some kind of side-form of 
blind, ora nasalized deriv. of an OTeut. root *blul-, 
whence OX. blaut soft, weak, mod.G. blosz naked, 
Fris. blal, bleat naked, OE. bleat wretched. But 
in the present state of the question these are mere 
conjectures, having no contact with the history of 
the word.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Dull, insensitive, stupid, obtuse: said, it ap¬ 
pears, originally of the sight, whence of the per¬ 
ceptions generally, and the intellect. (Now gene¬ 
rally with some antithesis to sharp , as in sense 2.) 

c 1200 Ormin 16054 Unnwis matin iss blunut, & blind Off 
herrtes.s e3he sihnj>e. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 176 Such 
a burro my3t make niyn hertc blunt, c 1386 Chaucer Pert. 
T r649 Undevocioun thurgh which a man is su blunt, and 
.. hath >uch a langour in soute, that he may neyther rede 
ne syngc in holy chirche. t 1440 Promp. Parr. 41 Blunt 
of wytte, hebes. 1594 Carew // uarte’s Exam. {Pits <16161 
319 < )thers, who of ordinarie are borne blunt and void of 
judgement. 1596 Spenser E. Q. 1. x. 47 All were his earthly 
eien both blunt and bad And through great age had lost their 
kindly sight. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /U, Induct. j 8 The blunt 
Monster, with vneounted heads, The still discordant, wauer- 
ing Multitude. 1766 Johnstone in Phil. Trans. LVI 1 .125 
The feelings are by no means acute, but blunt and confused. 
1824 Campbell Love A Madn. 30 ill can your blunter feel¬ 
ings guess the pain. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 . ts. in. i. § 3 
They arc but the blunt and the low faculties of our nature. 

2 . Of an angle, edge, or point: Not sharp, obtuse. 
Of a tool or weapon : Without edge or point. 

For this notion blunt is now the proper word ; and this L 
also now the leading literal sense, which tends to influence 
the other senses, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. E. xii. xviii. (1495)426 The 
capun is more cowarde of hertc. .his spores ben made blonte. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 41 Blunt of edge 1530 Palsgr. 306/2 
Blont itat sharpe, rabatu , agasse. 156a Turner Herbal tl. 
M iija The poyntes of the fettes wer blunter. 1594 Blun- 
uevil Exerc. 11. fed. 7) 1x9 The middle letter doth ahvayes 
signifie the angle propounded, bee it right, sharpe, or blunt. 
x6xx Birle Jiccles. x. 10 If the yron be blunt. 1753 AW.! 
Mag. June 280/1 A blunt pencil. 1885 Where Chineses 
Drive 140 The hatchet was too blunt to be of any service, 
b. Iransf. to the effect. 

1656 Cow lev Davideis iv. 144 Its least and bluntest stroke. 

a. Jig. 

1562 J. Hkywooo Prov. $ Epigr. <1867)210 Great diffrence 
betweene blotmte woordcs and sharp swoordes. 1635 
Quarles Ernbl. v. (1718) 311 Lord, whet my dull, my blunt 
belief. 1831 HKtntGER Didon. tx. 270 Invention’s blade is 
made sharper, and not blunter, by much use. 
f 3 . Barren, bare. Obs. 

1553 Douglas sEneis (ed. 1710) xm. vi. 227 The large 
plains .. Stude blunt [ J/6W. ff ed. 1874, blowijofbeistis and 
of treis bare. 1596 Spenser /•’. Q. vi. xi. 9 Merchants .. 
Arrived in this isle though bare & blunt T’ inquire for 
slaves. 1599 PoaTER Angry Worn. Abingd. (18411 22 Our 
blunt soyle oflfords none such. 

+ 4 . Rode, unpolished, rough, without refine¬ 
ment. Obs. or arch. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. vii. in Ashnt. (1652) 106 In Eng¬ 
lish blunt and rude. 1513 Douglas sEneis 1. Pro!. 314 
Thocht myne be blunt hisJVergil’s] text is maist perfyte. 
1530 Palsgr. 306/2 Blont in maners or rude — rude. 1655 
Fuller Hist. Camb. (1840! 152 This blunt preaching was 
in those dark days admirably effectual. 1702 Pope Jan. <y 
May 742 Tho’ not in phrase refin’d; Tho’ blunt my tale. 
C3760 Smollett Ode hidep. 57 He steel’d the blunt Bata¬ 
vian's arms. 1826 Scott Woods/. viii, Misdemeanour was 
so blunt as sometimes might be termed clownish. 


+ b. Rough, harsh; unfeeling, unsparing. Obs. 
1592 Shaks. Pen. $ Ad. 884 The blunt boar, rough bear 
or lion proud. X593 — 3 Hen. PI, v. i. 86 Trowest thou .. 
that Clarence is so harsh, so blunt, vnnalurall ? 

5 . Abrupt of speech or manner; plain-spoken; 
curt; without delicacy; unceremonious. 

X590 Greene Xenor too late ti6oo) 51 One blunt fellow 
amongst the rest that was plaine and without falshood, told 
her the whole cause, 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, tv. vii. 185 By 
his blunt bearing he will keepc hi* word. 1635 K. Long 
Barclay s Argeuis 116361 B tv a, A rude and blunt people, 
wont to call a Figge a Figge, and a Boat a Boat. 1704 
Pope Ess. Crit. 577 Blunt truths more mischief than nice 
falsehoods do. 1797 Mrs. Radcuffe Italian xiii. (1824) 
606 Be pretty blunt with them if they want to come inhere. 
1865 Trollope Belton Ext. iii. 27 He was blunt in his bear¬ 
ing, saying things which her father would have called 
indelicate and heartless. 1871 Dixon Tmver Ill. xxviii. 
312 1 'hc blunt and earnest speaker .. was Cromwell. 

0 . Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, as blunl-angled, 
-edged, - ended, - headed, -hearted, -nosed, -pointed, 
-sighted,-wilted; adverbin], a* blunt-spoken; blunt- 
file, a file with very little taper; blunt-hook, a 
surgical instrument used in midwifery; blunt- 
point, a tool used in aquatinting; blunt-sharp a., 
sharp but not pointed with mal ice; + blunt- worker, 
a blunderer ; f blunt-workiug, blundering. 

1551 Recorok Patino. Knowt. it. xiii, A *blunlc angeled 
triangle, 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. Phys. 1 . 312/2 "Blunt- 
edged bills. 1845 Disraeli Sybil 1 1863 61 A selfish husband, 
at once sharp-witted and ‘blunt-hearted. 1772 Forster in 
Phil. Trans. LXU 1 . 151 The common "blunt-nosed Sturgeon 
of Germany, 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 203/2 Every line of the 
design i* .. gone over with an instrument called a *blunt 
point. 1613 HAYWAao Xortn. Kings 150 Colomannus the 
eldest, who was lame, bunch-backed, crab-faced, *bluot- 
sighted. 1662 Fuller Worthies <iS4o> 1 i. 464 Excellent at 
”blunt-sharp jests, and perchance sometimes too tart in 
true ones. 1878 Black Green Past. iv. 34 Something more 
than "blunt-spoken, .a trifle too anxious to tread on people’s 
corns. 1593 Shaks. a Hen. Ft, 111. ii. 210 Blunt-witted Lord, 
ignoble in demeanor, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 41 Blunderer 
or ’’blunt warkere, hebe/actor, ibid. Blundcrynge, or ’’blunt 
warkynge, hebe/accio . 

B. sb. 

+ 1 . A blunt sword for fencing, a foil. Obs. 

x6ix Cotgr. s.v. Fer, Bat re Ic fer, to play at bluot, or at 
foyles. 1694 Sir W. Hope Sioordsm. Vade Mee. 25 The 
only Safe and Secure Play, with either Blunt-s or Sharpes. 

2 . A size or make of needle. 

x833 J. Holland Manuf. Metals II. 360 The latter 
[needles with broken points] are generally repointed as 
blunts. 1862 Morrall Xeedle Making 39 The Btunts are 
half a size thicker and a size shorter than Be tweens, and 
have still stronger points, being suited for the heaviest work, 
such as bed-ticks, shoe-binding, stay-making, etc. 

3 . slang. Ready money. 

x8ia \. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Blunt, money. 1823 Scott 
in Lockhart < 1839) Y 1 [.99 ,1 will remit the blunt immediately. 
1838 Dickens O. Tsvist 202/1, I must have some blunt 
from you to-night. <21845 Hood Tale Trump, xx, You 
must furk out the blunt. 

Blunt, v. Also 4-5 blont. [f. Blunt a.] 

1 . Irans. To dull, or make less sharp (an edge or 
point). 

1398 Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xliv. (1495) 568 W'han 
the egge uf yren is dulled and blunted. 1580 Hollyranu 
Treas. Er. Tong s.v. Rcbouchcr, To blunte the edge or 
point of a thing. 1596 Drayton Legends i. 610 That Blade 
. .Was too much blunted. 1713 Swift Cadenus P. Wks. 
1755 111 . 11. 3 Cupid now .. blunts the point of cv’ry dart. 
a i860 G. P. (Morris Poems <ed, 15* 61 Let us by this gentle 
river Blunt the axe and break the quiver. 

b. To weaken the sharpness of (anything acid 
or corrosive) ; to neutralize partially; to dilute. 

1732 Akbuthnot Rules 0/Diet^si They operate by blunt¬ 
ing the Acrimony of the Salts. 1771 J.S. Le Drans Obserxn 
Surg. <ed. 4) 48 To touch it with the mercurial Solution . - 
blunted with common Water. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 
333 11 did not effervesce in, nor blunt the acidity of vinegar. 

c. intr. To become dull of edge or point. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr. il 174 Its ed^es will never blunt, 1805 
Southey Madoc in IP. vii, The flint-edge (will] blunt and 
break. 

2 . Irans. To make dull (the feelings or faculties). 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. iv. 27 Blum not his Loue.. 

By seeming cold, or carelesse of his will. 1683 Burnet 
tr. Mores Utopia 49 Necessity and Poverty blunts them, 
makes them patient, and bears them down. 1835 Sir J. 
Ross X.-W. Pass. xvii. 270 Our long conviction of the in¬ 
evitable event had blunted those feelings. 1866 Geo. 
Euot Felix Holt tiS68> 20 The mother’s love is at first 
an absorbing delight, blunting all other sensibilities. 

f 3 . To blunt out or forth ; to utter bluntly or 
abruptly. Obs. Cf. Blurt. 

a 1535 More Wks. (1557) 76/t It were paradventure good 
rather to keepc a good silence thyself than blunt forth 
rudely. 

Blu*nted, ppl- a. [f. prec. + -ED 1 .] Made 
blunt ; having point or edge dulled ; also Jig. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703^ 349 With the blunted 
point of a Needle. 1697 Dryoen Pirgdi 806) 111 . 249 Part 
New grind the blunted axe. 1853 F- Hall in Leslie's Misc. 
11 .176 A man whose moral judgment has become altogether 
hlunted. 1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poems 14 The blunted souls 
by lust defiled. 

t Blu nteu, v. Obs. rare. [f. Blunt a. Cf. 
sharpen.] Irans. To blunt, take off the edge of. 

1615 J. Stephens Ess. <y Char, in Halliw. Charact.-Bhs. 
171 Good for nothing but to bluntcn a Cheaters pollicy. 

BBrnter. [f. Blunt v. + -ek 1 .] One who 
blunts or dulls. 
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1609 \V. M. Man in Moonc in 11 aliiw. Charact.~Bks. (1857) 
87 He is his owne beauties blemisber, his wit lex blunter. 

Blu'nting, vbl. sb. [f. Blunt v. + *ing *.] The 
action of making or of becoming blunt; anything 
in which this action is realized. 

i6u Cotgr., Espointcment , an vnpointing ; a blunting ; 
a breaking the point of. 1656 Art if. Handsomeness 72 Not 
impediments or bluntings, but rather as Whetstones, to set 
an edge on our desires. 1870 Eng. Mcch. 7 Jan. 397/2 We 
.. remarked this blunting of the .. horn. 

Bhrntish (blzrntij), a. [f. Blunt <z. + -isu.] 
Rather blunt, somewhat blunt. 

1578 T. Procter Gore. Gallery in Ucticonia 1 . 182 To 
Blunti>h blocks I see 1 aoo complayne. 1713 Derham Ehys. 
TheoL To Rdr. 5 He hath represented it as tubular, or 
bluntish at the Top. 1880 Watson in Jrnl. Linn. Sac. XV. 
99 Apex bluntish, and a little obliquely rounded, 
lienee Blu‘ntishness. 

1691 Wood Ath . Oxon (1815) II. 582 An honest bluntish- 
ness, far from court insinuation. 

Bluntly (blzrntli), cuiv. [f. Blunt a. + -ly *-.] 
+ 1 . Stupidly; with dulled perception ; without 
quickness of wit. Cf. Blunt a. 1. Obs. 

*557TottcHs Mise. fArb.) 136 For he that bloutly rutitles, 
may light among the breers. 1583 Stanymurst Mine is ti. 
(Arb.) 45 Al our senses weare .. blunilye benmnmed. 1711 
C. M. Lett, to Curat 75 You may guess how bluntly l 
look'd, upon being taken up so sharp. 

2 . Without a sharp point or edge; obtusely. 

1578 Lyte Dodocns 11. ciiii. 290 Leaues bluntly iaggod 
rounde about the edges. 1768 Paksons in Phil. Trans. 
LV 1 II. 193 Bluntly serrated. 1821 Hooker Flora Scot. 
11. 22 Pileus deep buff, bluntly conical. 

3 . Rudely ; without ceremony or delicacy ; 
abruptly, curtly. 

1579 Tomson Calvins Serm. Tim. 796/2 Because we come 
bluntly to it. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 36, 1 can .. dclmer a 
plainc message bluntly. 1617 Hieron Wks. (1620) 11 . 415 
Neuer fall bluntly to any religious dutic which God re¬ 
quires. 1741 H. Walpole Lett. II. Maun (1834> 1 x. 32 
They bluntly refused to go. 1873 Rcack Pr. Thule xvii. 
260 Ingram had come prepared to state harsh truths bluntly. 

Blirntness. [f. Blunt a. + -ness.] 

+1. Dullness of wit, stupidity. Obs. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 35 A Blunlncs, ebiindo. 1623 Cocke- 
ram, Hebetude, bluntnesse, dulnesse. 

2 . Obtuseness or dullness of point or edge. 

1530 Palsgr. 199^ Bluntnesse of any edged toole. 1655 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xiii. 11669) 92/2 His worldly employ¬ 
ments do not turn the edge of his affections, & leave a blunt¬ 
ness upon his spirit. 1794 G. Arams .Vat. 9- lixf. Philos. 
in. xxxi. 243 Rounded with a fine bone .. which causes a 
sufficient bluntness or rolling edge. 

3 . Rudeness, absence of delicacy or refinement; 
abruptness of manner or address, curtness. 

1605 Shaks. Lear ». ii. 102 Who hauiog beene prais'd 
for bluntnesse, doth affect A saucy roughnes. a 1674 
Clare noon Hist. Reb. III. x. 36 The bluntness and posi¬ 
tiveness of the few words he spoke. 1751 Fielding Amelia 
Wks. 1775 X. 124 Bluntness, or rather rudeness, as it com¬ 
monly deserves to be called, is not always so much a mark of 
honesty as it is taken lobe. 1833 Marryat P.Simple 11863) 
237 The bluntness with which he used to contradict and 
assert his disbelief of Captain Kearney’s narratives. 

Blunty, -ie, a. Obs. or dial. [f. Blunt a.] 

1 . Of blunt nature or tendency. 

1598 Yong Diana 206 Thou that art of bluntie lead, Strike 
thou some womans hart so dead In crucll hate, that she 
shall neuer fecle The sense of loue. 

2 . as sb. A stupid fellow ; one not sharp of wits. 
1768 Ross Helenore 36 (Jam.) 1 .. like blunty sat. 1794 

Burns Ofor ane an’ Evenly ii, Theysnool mesair, andhaud 
me down, And gar me look like bluntie, Tam. 

Blur (blyi), sb. Forms : 6-7 blurre, 7- blurr, 
blur. [Blur sb. and vb. appear about the middle 
of the i6lh e.: their mutual relation is doubtful, 
and the origin of both unknown : they have been 
conjecturally viewed as a variant of Blear, and 
may perhaps be onomatopoeic, combining the effect 
of blear and blot. The mod.Sc. is blorei] 

X. A smear which partially obscures, made with 
ink or other colouring matter, or by brushing the 
surface of writing while still wet. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1 1. 306 With it a man may wash away 
any blots or blurs of ink. 1640 Quarles Enehirid. in. xiii, 
He that clenxes a blot with blotted fingers makes a greater 
blurre. 1665 Pepys Diary \ 1879UII. 151, I minded it so 
little as to sleep in the middle of my letter to him, and com¬ 
mitted forty blotts and blurrs. 1705 in Perry Hist. Coll. 
Atncr. Col. Ch. 1 . 178 The Blots, Blurs, and Defacements 
of many of the Pages. 1871 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 392 
Why keep each fool's bequeathment, scratch and blurr 
Which overscrawl and underscore the piece? 

2 . fig. A stain which bedims moral or ideal 
purity, a blemish ; an aspersion on character. 

1548 Uoall, etc. Erasm. Par. xviii. 144 Sette a great 
blurre on myne honestie. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 222 This blur 
to youth. 164: M ilton Ch. Disc ip. l Wks. (1851) 21 These 
bluns are too apparent in his life. 1866 Cortih. Mag. May 
p57 The place from a distance, compared with the surround¬ 
ing country, was a blur and a blemish as it were. 1883 
Contcmp. Rev. June 784 Many a blur of human error. 

3 . An effect like that of blurred writing or paint¬ 
ing ; an indistinct blurred appearance ; indistinct¬ 
ness, confused dimness. 

i860 Emerson Gnn/. Life^xZtZ) 281 The fine star-dust and 
nebulous blur of Orion. 1870 1 .owell Study Wind. 39 
The vast blur of a north-northeast snow-storm. 1873 Brown¬ 
ing Red Cott . Night a:. 878 The face, to me One blurr of 
blank. 


Blur (blw), v. [See pree.] 

1 . trails. To obscure or sully (what has been fair) 
by smearing with ink or other colouring liquid. 

1592 Lyly Midas iv. ii, To blurre his diademe with blood. 
1612 R. Carpenter Soules Scut. 54 His., black bcoke, 
blurde and blotted with the register of sin. 1650 Fuller 
Pisgah iv. ii. 20 A full paper binned over with falsehoods. 
1884 Browning Eerishtah 117 Blacks blur thy white ? 
b. inlr. To make blurs in writing. 

1622 Mabel Aleman's Guzman D'Alf. ir. 134 My pen 
did so blur, that I did despairc, to come off cleanly with it. 
1689 Evelyn Mem. 118571 111 .314 ,1 see how I have blurred: 
but tis not worth the writing fairer. 1878 Browning Poets 
Croisic xxxvii, Over the neat crowquill calligraph His pen 
goes blotting, blurring. 

2 . fig - To stain, sully, Mol, or blemish the purity, 
beauty, or truth of (anything;;; to disfigure, be¬ 
foul, defile, asperse. 

*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI , iv. i. 39 Neuer yet did base dis¬ 
honour blurre our name, But with ourswora we wip'd away 
the blot. 1602 Ham . in. iv. 41 Such an Act That hlurres 
the grace and blush of Modest ie. 1663 Butli-k Huf. \. iii. 
876 Sarcasms may eclipse thine own But cannot blur my lost 
renown. 1674 !■ la 1. man To Orinda 3 A weeping evening 
blurs a smiling day. 1794 Sullivan Vic to .Vat. V. c8 Irish 
history, blurred.. with extravagancy and fable. 1825 Cole¬ 
ridge LettConfers, etc. 11 . 237 '1 he human face divine i- 
blurred and transfigured by being made the impress of the 
mean and selfish. 1885 W. C. Smith Kildroslan 74 To blur 
a father’s memory. 

3 . To blur out : to efface (writing, etc. 1 ) by blur¬ 
ring it. To blur over : to put out of sight, or 
obscure by a blur. Mostly^'. 

1581 J. Bell If addon's An$u\ Osor. 13 If the lively autho¬ 
rity of the holy scriptures have so utterly qtiasshed and 
blurred out this bald ccremonie. 1621 Quarles Esther 
i6j8t 123 And from remembrance blurre bis Generation. 
1642 Milton Apol. Smect. Wks. 1738 I. 121 To blur over, 
rather than to mention that public triumph. 1663 Sir G. 
Mackenzie Retig. Stoic x ii. ^685^ 54 Blur the names .. out 
of the Book of Life. 1690 I.ocke Hunt. Cud. 1. iii. <1695 25 
Concerning innate Principles, 1 desire these Men to say, 
whether they can, or cannot .. be bturr'd and blotted 0111. 
1863 Alcock Capit. Tycoon 1 . 159 A constant tendency to 
blur out distinctions. 

4 . To make indistinct and dim, as writing i.< by 
being blurred. Also fig. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 104 Time hath nothing blurr‘d 
those lines of Fauour Which then he wore. 1681 Ess. Pia<e 
•V Truth Ch. 2The Blurring these Impressions. 1859 Ten- 
ns;son Guinevere $ One low light .. Blurr'd by the creeping 
mist. 1871 Rossetti Strctim's Set r. viii, Thine eddy's rip¬ 
pling race Would blur the perfect image of his face. 

5 . Iransf. To dim (the sight 01 other senses, the 
perception, or judgement), so that they no longer 
receive or form distinct impressions. 

t 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Eleavers (1855* 112 Fcare .. blurrex 
your senses. 1791 Cowper Iliad x.x. 392 With shadows 
dim he blurr’d the sight Of Peleus' son. 1871 Rossetti 
Staff AV/v/xxvii, Our sense is blurr’d With all the chants 
^one by. 1878 M orley Cril. Misc. Ser. 1.264 Social equity 
in which charity is not allowed to blur judgment. 

6 . Comb., as f blur-paper, a writer who merely 
blurs paper ; a scribbler. 

1603 Florio Montaigne n. xxxii. (1632> 404 Scriblers and 
blur-papers which nowadayes stuffe Stationers shops. 

\ Cf. Blare, Bloke v. 

t6h Cotgr., Graitlcr , to winde a Horne hollowly; to 
blurre a Trumpet. 

fBlure, bloure, blowre, sb. Obs. [App. 
from root of Blow v. : cf. Bladder.] - Bladder 
sb. 2 ; blister, swelling. 

<1440 I r ork Myst. xi. 294 Crete loppis ouere all bis landc 
bei flye, That with bytyng makis mekill blure [ Tmono ley 
Myst. viii. 294 Where thay byte thay make grete blowrcj. 
c 1460 ToivneUy Myst. jto So many Thus broght 1 on blure. 
a 1499 Garlanoia Eqniv. in Promp. Pan\ 43 Bulla, 
tumor, laticum, i. e. aqnnrum , a bollynge or a bloure. 

t Blurre. Obs. ?^prec. ; cf. also Blur, Blow, 
Blore. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1194 Mary, as thou »ayst, he 
gaue me a blurre. 

Blurred (bBbd), ///. a. [f. Blur v. + -ed*.] 

1 . Smeared with or as with ink, as when wet 
writing is rubbed or brushed. 

1553 Dk. Nortuumb. in Four C. Eng. Lett. 22 To whom 
I have also sent my blurred letters. 1660 W. Secker 
Nonsuch Prof. 189 There is no removing of blots from the 
paper by laying upon it a blurred finger. 1790 Burke Er. 
Rev. Wks. 1842 V. 167 Paltry blurred shreds of paper about 
the rights of man. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvii. 625 
The writing of the fourteenth century is coarse and blurred. 

2 . Stained, sullied, befouled. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xii, A Country all blurr'd 
ana blotted. 1856 M rs. Browning A nr. Leigh vin. 362 His 
cheeks all blurred with tears and naughtiness. 

3 . Made indistinct and dim like blurred writing. 

1701 Loud. Gas . No. 3746/4 The W. a little blurr'd. 1842 
Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 132/2 A blurred lithograph of 
Washington. 1878 Black Green Past. vii. 54, I don’t know 
..what blurred image or idol he had in his mind, 
lienee Blurredness (blihidnus). 

1864 Furnivall in Reader 22 Oel. 511/2 The frequent 
blurredness [of the type] and missing of dots and strokes in 
this reduction. 

Blurrer (blirrar\ [f. Blur v. + -er.] He who 
or that which blurs. 

1681 Rycaut Critick 117 Their tongues [turned to] blur- 
rers of fame. 

Blurring bl£mg\ vbl. sb. [f. Blur zl+-lng h] 
The action of the vb. Blur. 


1601 Holland Pltny I. 393 [The Paper] would not hold 
inke. .and waseuermore in danger of blurring and blotting. 
«1638 Mkde Whs. iv. xxix. 784 F.verlasting mending, 
blurring, and pausing at every sentence to alter it- 1864 
Sir F. Palokavk Norm. 9- Eng. ill. 440 The blurring of 
the lime, on the greensward. 

Bhrrring, ///. a. [see -jng-.] That blurs. 
1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Guitfi Wind. 88 For men to 
spit at with scornV blurring brine. 

Blurry (bl^-ri), a. [f. Blur sb. + -Y '.] Full 
of blurs; faultily indistinct in features. 

1884 Leeds Mercury Wkly. Sitpp. 15 Nov. 16 The tutti 
music was wanting m tone .. and the execution was fre- 
quently very blurry. 

Blurt bl£jt), v. [app. a modern onomatopoeia, 
expressive of a discharge of breath 01 fluid from 
the mouth after an effort to retain it; with the bb 
element, cf. blow, blast, bias//, etc.; with the rest 
cf. spurt, spirt , squirt , etc. : see also Blirt.] 

1 - tutr. To emit the breath eruptively from the 
mouth ; to snort in sleep. Also traits, with out. 
Now dial. 

i6t: Cotgr., Sonjjhr les * hou.x en dormant , to puffe, <*r 
blurt out puffes, in .deeping, a 1825 MS. Poem iJam.i Jlc 
blortit an’ starlit. 

12 . To make a contemptuous puffing gesture 
with the lips, to puff in scorn, to 4 pooh \ Obs. 

a. inlr. Also w ith indirect pass, to be blurted at. 
1596 Edu>. Ill . iv. vi. (N.) All the world will blurt ami 

scorn at us. 1601 Shaks. Per. iv. iii, ,4 None would look 
oil her But cast their ga/ex on Marinas face; Whilst our* 
"as blurted at. 1611 Florio, Boceheggiare .. to make 
mouths or blurt with ones lips. 1654 Gvvton best. Notes 
1 «\. xvii. 259 The .other jarl .. Miee/c and blurt . make 
mouths, and flowt in Spanish posture-. 

b. traits. To treat contemptuous]}. 

1621 Fletcher Wild»G, Chase n. ii, 1 never was j.o blurted, 
Nor ever >0 abused. 1663 Sanderson Serm. i6Sj- oe 
Baffled and Blurted by every lewd companion. 

3 . trails, (commonly with out ): To utter abruptly, 
and as if by a sudden impulse ; to ejaculate im¬ 
pulsively ; to burst out with. 

*573 G. Harvey I.ctterdk. 11SS4' 9 Blurting out sun h 
j iestsas he had gottin togither for the non>. 1656 H. Mom 
' E nth ns. Tri. tijrn* 35 Blurting out any garidi fooler v that 
• corner into their niiiul. 1768 Tickir Li. Nat, ll. 566 
Sometimes people will blurt out things inadvertently, which 
if judgment had been aw ake it would have 'tippressed. 1772 
Goldsm .Stoops to Con*/, it. i. To blurt out the broad staring 
question of, .Madam will you many me. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 11 . 180 They are fortunate if they possess an in¬ 
discreet friend who blurts out the whole truth 1854 Mrs. 
Gankt.li. North <y .V. v, * Papa is going to leave llelstone " 
she blurted forth. 1876 lit agkie Songs ReEg. -y l.ife 147 
To blurt a dash of broad-cast Scottish truth, Athwart his 
listing lips. 

Jig. i6n Tolkneur Ath Trag. n. iv. 124, I should ha' 
done*! slily without discouerj, and now I am blurted upon 
’em before 1 was aware, 
b. absol. 

1641 Mii.ion Anitnadv. Wks.(1851 189 To blurt upon the 
eare.s of a judicious Parliament with Mich a .. Proem. 

4 . trails/. To thrust out abruptly. 

1818 Relight 'lerh i 52 Fled is the genuine Muse, and in 
her place A brisk pretender blurts her shameless face. 

5 . To burst out into weeping. (Cf Blirt. 

1843 Carl ETON Traits I. 139 Able-bodied spalpeens 

blurting, like overgrow n children, on seeing their own blood 

Blurt (blwt), sb. [f. the vb.: see also Bum.] 
+ 1 * An eruptive emission of breath from the 
mouth, csp. as expressive of contempt. Obs. 

1580 North Plutarch 0676' 633 Meaning to give Cassan- 
der a slampant and blurt. 1611 Fi.orio, Ch inhere, a. .blurt 
with ones mouth in scome or derision. 

2 . An abrupt impulsive utterance or outburst. 

1865 Carlyle Eredk. Gt. Yt. x\i. i\. 243 This blurt of La 
Mettrie’s goes through him like a shot uf electricity. 

Blurt, adv. and bit. [The verb-stem used with¬ 
out const., as in * to go bang’, 4 to cut bang off’.] 
A. adv . Blurting, with a blurt. 

1698 Vanbrugh Pro?’. IVrfc in. iii, When they come blurt 
out with a nasty thing in a play. 

t B. interj. An exclamation of contempt : 

* pooh ! * ‘ a fig for l ’ See Blukt v. 2. Obs. 

159a Lyly Midas 11. ii. 21 Blirt to you both. 1602 Mid¬ 
dleton 1 title) iN.t Blurt, Master Constable. 1604 Dkkkek 
Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 22 Blurt on your sentences. 
1606 in N. Riding Records 118831 1 . 37 Will. Forde lined for 
using evill speaches to the Constable saying ' Blirt, Mr. 
Constable *. 

Bhrrting, vbl. sb. [f. Blurt v. + -inu b] 

+ a. The contemptuous abrupt emission of breath 
from the lips {ops.), b. 'The uttering of words 
abruptly and heedlessly. 

1598 F LOKto, Smorfta, a mowing, a mocking, or pish with 
ones mouth .. a blurting. 

Blurting, fpl. a. [f. as prec. + -ixg-.] 
a. Bursting forth in short sudden puffs, b. 
Making abrupt unexpected utterances; impulsively 
communicative. 

1850 Mrs. Brow ning Drama Exile Poems 1 . 87 Shall 
the horse's nostrils steam the blurting breath. 1863 Geo. 
Kuqt Romota m. xiv. (1880) 11 .156 He would be suddenly 
blurting and affectionate. 1873 — Middlem. \. 187 The 
blurting, rallying tone with which he spoke. 

Blush (blz>J), v.l Pa. t. and pple. blushed, 
blusht (bltfjt . Forms: 4 6 blusche, blusshe, 

4 blosche, 4-5 blysche, 5 blushe, 6 bluss, 6- 
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blush. (Rare pa. t. in 5 blist-blyscht,. [Evi¬ 
dently related to a series of words found in Old 
Norse and Low German, but not known in OHG. 
or Gothic, pointing back to a stem *blitsi- from 
verbal root * blits- in sense of 4 bum, glow, be red’. 
Cf. OE. *blysian in ablisian to blush, ably sung, 
ablysgung * redness of confusion, shame’, with 
MDu. blozen , blown (from earlier bleuzen ), Du. 
blozen to blush, bios ^formerly blcus) blush, MLG. 
blosen , blose hen ; also OE. blysa wk. mase., htysige 
wk. fern., ON. blys neut. ' torch’ (Sw. Moss torch, 
blossa to blaze, Da. blits torch, bins sc to blaze, to 
blush), LG. Muse llame, blnseu to set 011 lire, 
Me listeven to inflame, glow, become red. The 
nearest relatives of ME. Muschc , Most he, b lyse he. 
are app. MLG. b lose hen, LG. bins ken /he m. Wb. 

I. 105) : and its antecedent form is perhaps to be 
found in OE. Myscan t Mi scan * rut Hare' (in the 
A Id helm Glosses , Mone Q. ttttd /•*. 35 5^: but its 
comparatively late appearance in ME., apparently 
first in the north, its various vowel*forms, and the 
doubtful relations of the senses, esp. sense 2, all 
combine to leave the history of the word very 
obscure. OE. hlyscan. b Usean, has also been con¬ 
jectured to be for *Micsiau, from root *M/h- to 
shine, in which case it would not be related to the 
Musi- words, nor to ME. bhtse/ie. (.The Da. de¬ 
ponent blues to blush, may also be compared.)] 
(The order of the senses is uncertain ; with I and 
2 cf. Blink.) 

II . infr. To shine forth. 1 in allil. poetry.) Obs. 

c 1340 Gate. -y Gr. Kut. 1817 pat here blu^chande benie/, 

as pe bryu sunne. t 1400 Dcstr. Troy 4665 The brcnines 
abatid ; bfusshit the >un. 

t 2 . To cast a glance, glance with the eye, give 
a look, t in all it. poetry.) Obs. 

t 13*5 E. E. A Hit. P. B.998 Mo blusched hir bihynde, 
hir forboden were. I ltd. C • 343 pc bonk pat he blosched 10. 
& bode hym bi>yde. "ia 1400 Morte Arth. :«6 The kynge 
bly.schit one the berync with his brode cghue. 1400 
I ’lvalue <y Caw. 3163 The lioun bremely on tham blist. 
1:1400 Pcsir. Troy 1316 He blushed oner backeward to fie 
brode see. < 1450 Merlin xvi. 259 (Thei) nc wLie no words 
till sodeinly thei blusshed vpon a gretc parte of saisnes. 

b. 7 0 blush to lhe earth : to glance to the earth. 
i.e. to fall face downwards. 

c 1450 Merlin vii. 120 The stroke descended un the horse 
.. and ydiers and his horse blusshet to the ertlie. Ibid. 
137 Thei smoi so v of the first that thei metten that thei 
blushtt to the erthe. 

C. To blush on : to approach in look or appear¬ 
ance. Cf. Blush sb. 3. 

e 1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Eyt. Bryt . ■ 1814 • 3Sr A lyghie 
kyrteflof chaungenble vyolet tartorne,somewhat blusdiyngc 
on a red colours. 

3 . intr. To become red in the face, (usually) from 
shame or modesty; to ‘colour up’. Often with 
compl. to blush red , etc., also with cogn. object. 

C1450 Crt. Lot'e clxxii, Shame fits tnes was there ..That 
blushed red, and durst not ben aknow She lover was. 1514 
Barclay Cyi. 4 Uplondyshm. (1847* n Anone she blusshed, 
revulvynge in iter mynde .. That it was token of to great 
carnall lust, c 153* Lo. Berners It non 530 She changed 
colourc and blussyd as rudy as a rose Ibid.. 286 11 «- 
blusshed in the face for the gret yre that be was in. 1588 
Shaks. Tit. A. v. i. 122, What canst thou say all this and 
neuerblush? 1611 Bible Jer. vi. 15. 1667 Milton P.L. vui. 
511 To the Nuptial Bowre 1 led her blushing like the Morn. 
1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 545 And virgins smiled at what they 
blushed before. 1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 153 That prince.. 
used. .to blush fur his.. ignorance. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 

III. 53 Catharine blushes a blush of anger. 187a Darwin 
Emotions xiii. 311 The young blush much more freely' than 
the old. Women blush much mure than men .. The ten¬ 
dency'to blush is inherited. 1882 Besant All Sorts 137 She 
blushed a pretty rose red.. 

fig. 1750 Gray Elegy xiv, Full many a flower is 1 x>rn lo 
blush unseen. 

+ b. To look on with a blush. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. Eucr. 1339 Blushing on her. 

c. trans. With extended force: To express, ex¬ 
hibit, make known by blushing. Chiefly poetic. 

1592 Warner A lb. Eng. vui. xli. 201 She blush’t out beauty'. 
1611 Shaks. IVint. T. iv. iv. 595 lie blush you Thanks. 
1651 Fuller Abel Rediv. 224 Many unworthy Schollars 
.. whose scarlet Gowns might seeme to blush the wearers 
Ignorance. 1800 Moore Anacreon Ixiii. 4 The boy, who 
breathes and blushes flowers ! 1855 Tknnvson Maud xvii. 

16 Pass the happy news, Blush it through the West. 

d. To make or turn into, out of by blushing. 
1636 R. Durham in Ann. Dubrcnsia (1877) 55 Whom 

chast Diana blusht into a beast. 1660 Fuller Mixt Con¬ 
tempt. (1841) 188 They will blush themselves out of their for¬ 
mer follies, a 1848 M arrvat R. Reefer xx, t should blush 
myself black in the face. 

4 . fig. To be ashamed. Const, inf. at or for. 

1530 Pai.sgr. 459/1, I blnsshe, I waxe ashamed. 1583 

Stubbes Anal. Aous. 11. 33, 1 blush to tell you. 1593 Shaks. 
2 Hen. VI, 11. iv. 48 Be thou mitde, and blush not at my 
shame. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. vii. 241 So monstrous 
an Absurdity, as even They will blush to be charged with. 
1734 Bolisgbr. in Swift's Lett. (1766’ II. 190, I do nut 
biush to own, that I am out of fashion. 1791 Burke Corr. 
D844) III. 332 As one of the people, I blush for what has 
followed. 1871 Freeman Hist . Ess. Ser. 1. iii. 76. 

5 . trailsf, To become or be red, or roseate. 


1679 Est. Test. 38 If our streets .. should blush with the I 
blood of Massacred Protestants. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg . n. 601 Trees of Nature .. with red Berries blush. 
1791 1824 D’Iskaeli Cur. Lit. 11866)523/1 Hills, .blushing 
with vines. 1866 B. Taylor Thro Baltimore Poems 4a-’ 1 
The streets.. Blushed with their children’s gore. 1866 \lglu 
Solit. .Vat. 4 Man 1. 19 Whole orchards of apple*blossoms 
blush in correspondence. 

6 . (raus. To make red. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, til. ii. 167 Nc’re returneih, To 
blush and beautifie the Cheeke againc. 1747 T. Gibbons 
Elegy xiii. in Doddridge Col. Gardiner App. ii. 216 A Rol>c 
of spotless White, But where the Saviour’s flowing Vein 
Had blush’d it with a sanguine Stain. 1820 Kf.ais Si. 
Agnes xxiv, A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of 
queens and kings. 

Blush bltfj, sb. (rt.) [f. tlie vb.: cf. Du. bios.] 
A. sb. i 1 . A gleam, a hi ink. Obs. 
c X340(Vrt«i'. .y Gr. Kni. 520 A blysful blusch of pe bry^i 
sunne. 1661 Buhsev K*p< 5 . Auyoi-4 Their Prerogative, which 
is not a blush from the people, but ‘tis abeam resultant from 
Gods Majestie, and reflects uj>ou the people for their good. 

2 . A glance, glimpse, blink, look. Ohs. e\e. in 
])lir. at , on. etc. the ' first Mush : at the first glance. 

<1 *375 Joseph A rim. 657 Aft nr f>o furste blusch we ne 
mi^te him hiholdeii. e 1530 Li>. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
<1814) 494 A» the ciupcrour loked in at a windowe . he bad 
a blushe <>f Florence, a 1563 Bale Set. Whs. < 1849' 57 2 The 
two boms are like the lambs horns ui ablush. 1583 Stubbes 
Ana/. A bus. 11. 7 Hir Grace is able at the first blush to 
discearne truth from fakeho«xl. 1611 Br. Andrew es Semi. 
Xatrvity x\. Wk>. 1S41 I. 94 Vidimus. And that not .. 'at 
a blush , passing by; but had a full sight. 1624 Bedell 
Lett. v. 82 This discourse hath a prettie shew at the first 
blush, a 1641 Br. Mot nt.v.u A<E 9- Mon. 402 Looking 
ale, wan, and meagre, that men might say of them, at the 
lush, This man fasts to day. 1838 G. S. Faker Inquiry i 
308 The very vagueness of the allegation .. may well, even 
on ihe first bludi, induce a full presumption that, etc. 1844 
Disk.m.i 1 Coningsby 11. i. 58 At the first blush, it would seem 
that little difficulties could be experienced 

+ 3 . A look, appearance resemblance. Obs. e\c. 
dial. In Bk. Si. Albans a 1 company’ of boys 
[i486 Bh. St. Albans Fvib, A blush of boyes.J 1620 
X. Bren 1 Hist. Conuc. Trent '1676' 304 Which followed .. , 

without any blush of absurdity. 1640 Fui.i kr Joseph's Coat \ 
*1867' *3 Reports relish of their relators, and have a blush 
and a smack of their partial dispositions. [1824 Craven 
Dialect 15 Shoe wod a hed a feaful blush of her mother. J 

4 . The reddening of the face caused by shame, 
modesty, or other emotion. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. l'I, in. iii. 97 Bewray thy Treason 
with a Blush. 1599 — Hen. V , v. ii. 25; Put off >our 
Maiden Blushes. 1718 Pore Iliad iv. 403 The hero’s warmth 
o’er spread His cheek with blushes. 1828 Wokdsw. Triad, 
But her blushes are joy-flushes. 1876 Geo. Kuor Dan. 
Per. 111 , xxxv. J7 A blush is no language ! only a dubious 
flag-signal which may mean either of [wo contradictories. 

b. To put to the blush: to cause to blush, put 
to shame. 

1649 Seloen Laws Eng. 1. iv. *1739' 10 'They do it with 
that solemn reverence as may put all the Christian world to 
the blush. 1711 J. Disi \ 1 e ( har. Don Sat heverellio 7 1 1 has 
put to the blush .. the best Performances of all Apelles. 
1858 Hawthorne l'r. 4 It. Jruls. 18721 I. 11 Puts London 
lo the blush, if a blush could be seen on its dingy face. 

5 . transf. A rosy colour or glow , as that of the 
dawn ; in wider sense, a flush of light or of colour. 

1590 Greene Arcadia 116x61 70 Pleuxidippus .. seeing 
S.unela come foorth like the blush in the morning. 1618 
Di.kki.k Oivies Atman., And the Vintners latisses must 
hane a new blush. 1667 Milton /’. L. xi. 184 Aire sud¬ 
denly eclips'd, After short blush of Morn, a 1773 Lyttel¬ 
ton iUncertainty i. R. And light's last blushes ting’d the 
distant hills. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Mon as t. Ord. 1863) 
31 t 'The little cemetery .. all one blush of roses. 

B adj. or the sb. used all rib.' Of the colour 
of a blush. 

1633 Gerards Herbal tt. Ixvlii. 357 A pale purple tend¬ 
ing to a blush colour. 1665 76 Rav Flora 82 Flowers .. 
white, a little inclining to blush. 1609 Wafer in Phil. 
Trans. LV. 51 Some tincture of a blush or sanguine com¬ 
plexion. 1882 Garden 1 Apr. 223/2 Blossoms of a deticale 
blush tint. 

C. Comb., as Mush-pink, -udiile', blush-coloured, 

- tinted\ -compelling adjs.; blush-rose, a variety of 
rose of a very delicate pink. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 513 Blossomes Blush-Coloured. 1713 
J. Pktiver in Phil. Trans. XXVIlL 37 Beautiful Blush- 
coloured Flowers. 1811 W. Spencer Poems 71 Pillow'd on 
her blush-ruse bed. 1818 Keais Endyrn. 1.619 Blush-tinted 
cheeks, half smiles, and faintest sighs. 1882 Garden 18 
Nov. 45173 Large, broad-sepaled flowers, blush-white. 

Blusher (bh’jaj). [f. Blush v. + -erL] One 
who blushes or exhibits a sense of shame ; a thing 
which blushes, i.e. is red or roseate. 

1665 Boyle Oecas. Rtf. v. vii. <1670 320, I envy not 
Arabia's Odours, whil’st that of this fresh Blusher (a Nose¬ 
gay] charms my sense. 1872 Darwin Emotions 315 A lady, 
who is a great blusher. 

+ Blu'shet. Obs. ff. Blush sb. + dim. -et (app. 
confined to B.Jonson).] Little blusher; modest girl. 

1625 B. Jonson_ St apt. Xews 11. i, 'Though mistress Baud 
would speak, Or little olushet Wax be ne’er so easy, a 1637 
— Whs. (1692) 319 Go to, little Blushet, for this, anan, 
You steal forth a Laugh in the shade of your Fan. 

Blushful (hLrJTuL, a. [f. Blush sb. + -fug] 

1 . Full of blushes, apt to blush, modest, bashful. 
i6ttCoTr,K., Vergongneu.v .. shamefull, shame-fac’d, bash- 
full, blushful). 1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Rotvl. for Oliver 
Wks. II. 154 Thou sly and blushful maid. 1871 M. Collins 
Mrq. If Merck. II. 130 Amy’s shy, quiet, blushful face. 


+ 2 . Calling for a hlush, shameful. Obs. 

1656 Trapp Matt xvi. 11 Ignorance under means 

is a blushful sin. 

3 . transf Blush-coloured, rosy, ruddy. 

180a Wolcott (P. Pindar* in Beauties Eng. Poetry I. 135 
The t )eriy .. hides beneath a leaf its blushful hue. 1877 
Blackik Wise Men 66 The blushful peach, 
lienee Blu'shfully adv., Blu’shfulness. 

1873 M. Collins Sqr. SilchestePs I. xiL 167 Silvia’s bosom 
was blushfully buttoned. 1613 HkYwood Braz. Age 11. ii 
Wk>. 1874 III. 185 Let me in your face Reade blushfull- 
nesse and feare. 

Blushiness (blzrjines). [f. Blushy + -ness.] 
The quality of being given to blushing. 

1865 S. Philip AVm I'orh, The peculiar blushiness of 
pretty servants w hen they have a message to deliver to nice 
gentlemen. 

Blushing bl^ jiij), vbl. sb. [f. Blush v. + 
•IMS L] The action of the vb. Blush. 

1581 R. Goade in Confer, 11. (1584> Liijb, Worthy of his>- 
ing, and of blushing too. 1648 Jenkyn Blitid Guide i- 6 
Liven the sectaries read it with blushing. 1663 J. Spencer 
Prodigies i \ 665* 146 As the blushings of the Evening. 1872 
Darwin Emotions xiii. 31a Blushing is the most peculiar, 
and the most human of all expressions. 

Blu shing, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -ing -.] 

1 . That blushes; modest. 

1613 R. C. Table A/ph. ed. y Bashful/ , blushing, or 
>hamefa>t. 1764 Golosm. Trav. 408 'The modest matron, 
and the blushing maid. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus xlvii. 
428 Her blushing eyes w ere shedding tears of delight. 

2 . Ruddy; roseate. 

1593 Shaks. Riih. //, lit. iii. 63 The blushing discontented 
-un. 1648 Herrick Hesper., To Phillis, The blushing 
apple, bashful pear, a 1721 Prior Garland (R.> The dap¬ 
pled pink and blushing rose. 1805 Southey Madoc in tv. 
xiv, Antic trees Shone with their blushing blossoms, 
t 3 . Causing blushes, shameful. Obs. 

1625 Bacon Ess. I rieudsh. fArb * 181 Things. .Gracefull 
in a Trends Mouth, which are Blushing in a Mans Owne. 

Blu'slnngly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -.] With 
blushing ; modestly ; as if ashamed. 

1598 Florio Diet. Lp. Ded. 3 Made me blushinglie con- 
fesse my ignorance. 1692 Villiersi I >k. Buckhm.) Chances 
Wks. <17141 171, I must bhishingly beg leave to say, etc 
1884 Harper s Mag. Nov. 914 2 Blushingly conscious of the 
admiring eyes that followed her. 

Blushless ^blzrfles), a. [f. Blush sb. +-less.] 
Without a blush, unblushing; impudent, shameless. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 60 With blushlcs face and 
vnstaied penne. 1608 Tourneur Rev. Trag. ill. v 80 Some 
darken’d blushlesse Angle. 1635 Quarles F.mbt. 1. viit 
*7*8' 34 But bold-fac’d mortals in our blushless times Can 
sing and smile, and make a sport of crimes, a 1743 Savage 
U hs. II. 123 ijod.i Not blushless Henley less abash’d ap¬ 
pears, 1886 Blackie W hat does Hist. Teach 31 Aristocratic 
Poland did this in a much more blushless way than demo¬ 
cratic Greece. 

1 Ience BlirshlessLy adv. 

1604 M arston Matront. 1. i, Contested blushlessly he loved 
you but for a spurt or so. 

Blushy. a, [f. Blush sb. + -yL] 

a. Blush-coloured ; b. Suffused with blushes. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 507 Blossomes .. of Apples, Crabbs, 
Almonds, and Peaches, are Blushy, and Smell sweet. 1666 
G. 11 arvlv Cons urn p. (j.) A blushy colour in his face. 1742 
A. Aston Brief Snppl. Colley Cibber g Black sparkling eyes, 
and a fresh blushy complexion. 1865 S. Philip Sew York 
140 She answered, .with a very pleasant blushy smile. 

Blusno, var. of Blysnk v. Obs. to shine. 
Bluster (bb stoi), V. Also 4-5 blostre, 4-fi 
blustre, 6 blaster. [It is very doubtful whether 
the obsolete M K. sense 1 has any connexion with 
the later word in the other senses. With the former 
Matzner compares the LG. blustern, blistern 1 to 
flutter or flap the wings in alarm like a frightened 
j dove, etc.’, which perhaps may be a parallel ono¬ 
matopoeia. The 16th e. w r ord has evident relations 
both in form and sense with the verbs Blow, 
Blaze v.‘~, and Bla.st : cf. especially ON. Mdstr sb. 
‘blast, breath, blowing, hissing’ with the form 
blastcrand in G. Douglas (^Blustering ppt.a.). 
Prof. Skeat also compares an East Frisian bliisUrn 
to bluster, from bliisscn to blow, akin to blasen ; 
and it is worthy of note that the Sc. pronunciation 
is (bl/Vster). But evidence is wanting as to the 
actual introduction of the w'ord about 1500.] 

I. The ME. verb. 

1 1 - intr. To wander or stray (or ? to rush) 
blindly or aimlessly. Obs. Cf. Blunder v. 3. 

C1325 E. E.Allit. P. B. 886 pay blustered as blynde a* 
bayard watz euer. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 521 Ac pere 
was wy$te non so wys pe wey pider couthe. But blustreden 
1*393 blostrede] forth as bestes ouer bankes and hilles. 

II. The modern verb. 

2 . intr. Of the wind ; To blow boisterously or 
with stormy violence. Also said of water agitated 
by wind or flood. 

1530 Palsgr. 459/1 This wynde blustereth a pace. 1579 
Gosson Apol. Scft. Abuse (Arb.) 65 The wynde blustereth 
about the hilles yet can not remove them from their place. 
1621 51 Laud Serm. (1847) 207 If God provide not a fence 
for tins light of justice against the winds of temptation that 
bluster about it. 1725 Pope Odyss. xii. 342 Loud winds 
arise, La.sh the wild surge, and bluster in the skies. 1842 
Tennyson Dream Fair Worn. 38 When to land Bluster the 
winds and tides the self-same way. 1863 Baring-Gould Ice¬ 
land 118 The winter storms began to bluster up the glen. 














BLUSTER. 

b. fig . of the storm or tempest of the passions. 
*549 Co\erdale Eras,,,. Ear. James 25 Whan the storme 
°f sorowes cometh blustreing in. 1645 I3p. Hall Content. 
109 Joe. .passions which daily bluster within us. 

C. tram. To blow about, disarray, dishevel. 
rare, f To bluster doom; to blow down with 
violence (< obs .). 

16.. Seasonable Scrm. 26 (T.) Doth the devil, by a tem¬ 
pestuous gust, bluster down the house? 1876 G. Meredith 
bcanch. Career II. iii. 42 A south-western autumnal gale.. 
made threads of Cecilia's shorter locks, .blustering the curls 
that streamed..from the silken band. 

•f* 3 . intr. Of persons: To blow, breathe hard. 
153° Palscr. 459/1 He blustcreth as thoughe he had 
laboured sore. 

t b. Of a wind-instrument : To blow or blast 
boisterously. Obs. 

*1590 Randolph in M'Crie Life Kno.x 11. 4, Six hundred 
trumpets continually blustering in our ears. 

+ 4 . iratts. lo utter with a blast, or with stormy 
violence and noise. Usually with out or forth. 

**535 More Whs. 574 He bloweth and blustcreth out at 
last his abhominable blasphemy. 1548 Cranmer Catech. 2 ? 

I hesc more then deuyhsh swerers. .do blowu & bluster oute 
of theyr vngodly mouthessuch blasphemies. 1604 T. Wright 
J ass tons iv. 1. no Foolish mouths, .bluster foorth follies. 

5 . intr . Of persons: To storm or rage boisterously; 
to talk with inflated violence; to utter loud empty 
menaces or protests, to hector, play the bully. 

a 1494-1631 Jsee Blustering vbl. s ?>.» j\. 1622 T. Adams 
£>/. 2 Tefen. ifi! J here stalks pride, blustering through the 
streets, a 1688 Villiers (Dk. Buckhin.) Milit. Couple Wks. 
(1775' i2o Sir John .. swore and bluster'd like a hero in 
one of our m°dern tragedies. ,,1690 Bp. Hopkins Wks 
739 > K.) W hen they storm and bluster at the difficulties of 
salvation. i*t*m Frtiivcnv r *44 1 . 
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.. ..w., >101111 uuu uiuster at me dilficulties < 

T n ; * 7,73 Johnson Lett. 79(1788) 1.136 Boswell blus. 
tered, but nothing could be got. 1835 Makryat Jac. Faithf. 
xxix. Monsieur laghabue stormed and blustered. 1866 

anH L m N f ,iC ' (,r ' ,1 ‘ ix. 154 He [CleonJ could talk 

and bluster on the benta. 

b. trans. To force, or drive, by blustering. 
a 1661 Fuller (Webster), He meant to bluster all princes 
l n $? a l 1 °hedience. 1753 Richardson Grandison (1781 

l.u. 5 Vi e have .. blustered away between us half a score 
more of her admirers. 1867 K- Vates Fort. Hope xxviii, The 
one point on which he could neither satisfy himself by a 
feeling of pity, nor bluster hirnself into a fit of indignation. 

Bluster (hlr'stoj), sb. [f. ])r ee. vb.] 

1. Boisterous blowing; a rough and stormv blast 
*583 Stanyhurst sEttcis i.(Arb.) 21 Thee northen bluster 

aprochmg J hee sayls tears tag rag. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. 
bine , 1 ZJ s K ,es lo °ke grimly, And threaten present 

blusters. 1667 M ilton /’. x. 665 To the Winds they set 
I hir corners when with bluster to confound Sea, Aire, and 
Shoar- 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8n» II. i 3Q Could wc 
but direct the bluster, and bid it roar when, .xve pleased. 

+ f l S' Tempest of wrath, blast of envy, etc. 
1607 Shaks. Timm v. iv. 41 The bluster of thy wrath 
1665 Manley Grot ,us LoxoW. I Canes Rp. Ded., Able to 
hear up against the Malevolent Blusters of Envy 
. Cr M ^ noisy and stormy commotion ; a 
violent disturbance. 

1656 H. More Ant id. Ath. ,1712. Pref. 11 The laying or 
preventing the usua! busters of Christendom. 1773 Craoock 
S o d ' D ; Sf *? S tf*”*' . Ep l L ’ ln town ni nation 

, 2 H? StC r r m t,1C nati0 »- *876 BlaCKMORE 

Lrtpps v. (1877) 26 The footman .. ran in a bluster of rage 
and terror. 

2 . The boisterous blast of a wind instrument, or 
any similar sound. 

1724 Swift Protneth. Wks. i 755 HI. u . isj The brazen 
ffs^WI S b i U Tif r *i 1868 .Hawthorne Amer. Note Alls. 

( o 79 i! 156 1 he I° c °motive. .making a great bluster. 

d. Boisterous inflated talk, violent or angry self- 
assertion, noisy and empty menace, swaggering. 

a * 7°4 Lestrange (J.) A coward makes a great deal more 
bluster than.* man of honour. ,728 Morgan Alri™, \ 

J ref. 1 In spite of all the Blusters of the.. Ignorant. ,840 
Carlyle Heroes v. 301 Mirabeau has much more of bluster - 
a notsy, forward, unresting man. 1868 M. Pattison A. adtm. 

! '/■- '• 7 A great deal of foolish bluster n-as talked about 
interference with private property. 

4 . t ottib.f as f bluster-master, a great blusterer. 

« 167° Hacket A bp. Williams it, (16921 99 A book pub- 
hsh d by a bluster-master, .call’d, A Coal from the Altar. 
Bluster, ohs. form of Blister. 

Blustera-tion. dial, and col by. [f. Bluster 
v. +-ATION - .] A blustering, bluster. 

1803 R. Anderson Cnmhrld . Ballads 73 He .. talks o* 
stocks and Charley Fox - , And makes a binsteration. 1864 
\N ebstf.r says * coiloq. V. S.' 

f Blu stered, ///. a. Ohs. (See the vbA 
a 1662 R. Bailue Lett. 1. 125 (Jam.*, 1 read to them out of 
my blustered papers that which 1 sent you of ArminianFm. 

Blusterer (blwstoroF. [f. Bluster v. + -er1.1 
One who or that which blusters. 

a. One who utters loud empty boasts or menaces; 
a loud or violent inflated talker, a braggart. 

I 597 Shaks. Lover sC otnpl. 58 A reverend man.. Sometime 
a blusterer, that the ruffle knew of court, of city. 1624 
Gataker Trausubst. 63 Vou see what substantial! proofed 
this great Blusterer hath brought. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 

484 T5 \S e live in an age wherein a few empty blusterers 
carry away the praise of speaking. 1833 Lamb Elia (1860* 

4 ot Milton has made him at once a blusterer, a giant, and 
a dastard. * 8 3 6 Erasers Mag. XIH. 195 A mixture of the 
blusterer and the sneak. 

b. A blustering wind. 

1877 Bryant Among Trees 18 When he, The exhausted 
Blusterer, flies beyond the hills? 


Blirstering, vbl. sbA [f. as prec. + -ixg 1.] 

1 . Boisterous blowing of the wind ; tempest. 

. IS , 3 ° £ atsc »* * 99 /» Blustryng of wyndes, behoz'rdis. i 577 
^ Dci ‘ u/e * r * 592 ’ 4 M Then sodcinly came a 
Mlurlwmdwtth a wonderful I storme and blustering. 

fig* Of a person : Raging, storming; violent 
or turbulent speech ; noisy and windv talk ; loud 
swaggering insolence. 

*1494 Hylton Sea la Perf icd. W. de W. 11. xlv, a he 
soule dredeth no more the bln.strynge of tlm fende, than 
pc stirynge of a mows. 1562 Cooper Dcf. froth 

11850) (Quietly and calmly, without storming or tempestuous 
blustering at you. 1628 Earle Microcosm. Ixiii. n: His 
labour is meer blustering and fury. ,631 R. H. Arraign,,,. 
: wit p rent. xvm. 326 these tossings, tumblings, bluster- 
mgs bickcnngs . . of the unruly passions. i 7 n Addison 
Spitt. iso. 4° f 5 I heir Swelling and Blusiriiig upon the 
Stage. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. \. t. vi. v, 184 That thick 
murk of Journalism, with its dull hindering, 
t Blustering, vbl. sb .' 1 Obs. 

; iTr’k 560 ! Test, Los'e \. 11560.1 273 h, Truly in the bluster- 
mg of her look she yave gladnes>e and comfort suddainlv 
to all my wits. * 

Btu-stering, ///. a. [f. as prcc. + -iso ] 

X. Blowing boisterously; stormy, tempestuous. 
* 5*3 Douglas sEneis 1. iii. 15 Ane blustcrand fed. iS53 
hlasterandj bub, out fra the northt braying. 1579 Spenser 
S/teph. Cal. Dec. 132 His blurring blast eehecoste doth 
secure. 1633c. Herbert Temple 90 While blustring windcs 
destroy the wanton bowres. I747 Hermy Med it. a- Com 
tempi. 11818' 124 Jf the., flowers should presume to come 
abroad in the blustering months. 1878 Black Green Fast. 

\^ } 1 hese moist niul blustering* Novcmher 
2 ._/?;>. Tempestuous, stormv; turbulent. 

AS87 BrvSKett Mourn. Muse Thestylis 7 2 Whose blustring 
^‘Shes at first their sorrow did declare. 1633 Bp. Mali 
Hard lexts 503 The blustring and unsteady state of all 
these earthly kingdoms. <? 1656 - Rem. It Ts. , T 66o> 140 
(j ods Spirit leads not in a blustring and hurrying violence! 
o. \ lolcnt in speech and demeanour; loud-talk¬ 
ing, self-assertive, hectoring, boastful, swaggering. 

1652 NVharton Rot him,mi's Chirom, Ded. 2 The Bius trim* 
noise of an Kmmy Title. 1770 Junius Lett, xxxviij. 1&7 
Such. . were tlie blustering promises. 1884 Sal. Rex'. 14 j une 
7662 A turbulent and blustering diplomatist. 

Bltrsteringly, adv. [f. prec. + -i.v J] In a 
blustering manner. 

1552 Hulorv, Blowe vuhc-mentlyeor blusu-ringelve. a i 7 i4 
Henry// Lv.1833 ^ 1. 145 To do it blustering!}*. 1835 
hrasers Mag. XI1. 269 Silently, not bltisteringly aiS 
boisterously, or with threats, 

Blusterous bltf'staras), a. Also 6 blusterus, 
bloustreous, 7 blustrous. [f. Bluster sb. + -ous.j 
1. Jioisterous, rough, stormy. 

1548 Udali., etc. Eras,,,. Par. Luke vi. 4 S iR,. Agaynste 
any bloustreonsstorme or tempos te. 1608 Shaks. /V^ni. i.28 
Mild may be thy life ! For a more hlu>trous birth had never 
babe. 1841 Marrvat Poacher i, A blusterous windy night. 
A -fg- ' lolent, truculent; given to blustering. 

1663 Butler Hud. t. in. 880 l^enigne, and not blustrous 
Against a vanquisht Foe. 1866 Sat. Rex>. 21 Apr. 473 Hi> 
rude and blusterous wrath. 1877 Motley liarncx'eld 11. 
xvn. 232 A certain blusterous gentleman. 

Hence Blirsterously, adv. 

1548 Udall, etc. Eras,,,. Par. Luke xxiv. 37 Iflyke peril! 
Iiad bloustreously come upon tlicim. 1576 Nfavton tr. Lem. 
ute s Complex. <1633) 149 Xorthcrne blasts (which some- 
time blusterously blow in the Summer season!. 

Blustery (bh> - stari\ a. Also blustry. [f 
Bluster jA + -y1J 
1 . Boisterously blowing. 

1 8°4 J ac o Leanties Eng. Poetry I. 120 The blustry tempest 
and the chilling snow. 1874 Aldrich Prud. Pal/r. xvii. It 
was a blustery, frosty morning. 

fg- •Stormy, noisily self-assertive, swaggering. 
1850 Carlyle Latt.-day P. v. 41. 1858 — Fredh. Gt. in. 
xu. I. 211 He seems to have been of a headlong, blustery 
uncertain disposition. Ibid. xu. x. IV. 236 The once very 
haughty, blustery, and now much-humiliated man 

t Blu-ter, a. Obs. < Dirty 1 Halliwell . 

. c ll°°d (Ritson) 1. iii. 171 That we two can be 

dung With any bluter base beggar, That has nought but a 
If * 7 f 4 Ramsay AW. Mise. { 1733, I.80 And there 
will lie lam the blutter With Andrew the Tinkler, I trow.] 

Bluther (bl»*i 53 i), v. Sc. and north, dial. 
Also Mother, bludder. fAn onomatopoeic word, 
of similar formation to Blubber, with which it 
is often synonymous, though perhaps expressing 
more specifically the sound of air and liquid in the 
mouth, nose, and throat: cf. also Blether and 
csp. its form Mother in Skelton. Wedgwood com¬ 
pares, as of similar formation, LG. plodern to 
sound like water gushing, Bavarian pludern to 
guggie like water gushing out of a narrow open- 
mg (cf. MI1G. blbdern to rush, rustle) ; also mod. 
Ger. flatulent, Bav. Modern, flodern, LG. flit deni 
to gabble, jabber, chatter. See also Moot her as a 
variant of Blubber (of the whale).] 

‘Jo raise wind-hdls in water’, Jamieson, 
(rather the bubbling sound made in doing so.) 

2. intr To cry with a voice smothered with 
tears and sobs; to blubber. To bluther out trans ) • 
to weep out. ’ 

sce? 7 Hl D P S W i 3 L^ AM-) Heraclitus if he had 

Sten, He uould have bluther d out HR een. 

o. traits. To make wet, mucous, and foul with 
weeping, etc. 


BO. 

1637 Ki-THERropn Lett. ck. US621 1 . 2 C 7 Christ .. hail, 
wiped a blutfiered face which was foul with weeping. 1768 
Ross Helen ore 2% Jam.! His ecu.. bluddert now with strypes 
ol tears and sweat. 1790 A. Shirrkk Poems 42 (Jam. And 
drunken chapm.s bluther a' his face. 

4 . To blur and disfigure (writing, etc.' with 
wetting Jamieson] ; also fg. 

1727 P. Walker Remark. Passages 57 (Jam.) That hU 
Faithful contending* for.. reformation, should he blotted and 
bluthcrcd with these right-hand extreams, and left-hand 
detections. 

Hence Blirthered ffl. a. (see above), Blirther- 
ment dial, (in Whitby Gloss J. 
t Blu tter, v. Obs. [Of onomatopoeic origin, 
with association of blurt and other bl- words; 
and peril, of utter, mutter, etc. Cf. also blatter 
splutter, sputter.] 
trans. r \ o give hasty utterance to, to blurt out. 
^ Baxter Cat/,. Comrnnu. 116^.4. 1 .> If the Minkier 
should blutter out any Krrour or I ndecency. 1705 Bicker- 
iNGii.L / r/esFcr. ly. (172x1 227 Let not thine Heart. .blutter 
any ihing before God. 

Blw-, see B1.U-, B1.00-. 

+ Bly. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 blye. [Still 
common in eastern and S.E. dial.: peril, a variant 
of blec; though the phonetic relation is not clear.] 
f Likeness, resemblance’ (llalliw. , look, asiieet, 
species, character. 

1615 W. Hill Mtrr. Males tie 81 I*he indignities which 
, J* tumultuous Ii-wes wrought again>t our Lord were of 
thK i8 47 78 in Halliwell ias EaUenn. 1875 Par- 

kiMi Sussex Fiat. 19, I see a bly of your father about yon 
Bly- in numerous words ; see B1.1-. 

Blykstar: see Blkykstkk. 

•j Blym, 7 ‘. Obs. Also blyym. []irol>. error for 
biyyiti — blypin : see Blithe v.] To gladden. 

e J44 o Promp Pan'.^o Blym, or gladdv, or make glad 
blyym or glathyn in hem-, 1499 Million or gladen). 

Blype. Sr. [C)f unknown etymology ; cl. 
Flype.] A pellicle, shred. 

1787 Burns /fallowed xxiii, Till skin in bly pcs cam 
hanrlin Aff > meve> thai night. 

t Blysne, Obs. Also 4 blusne. [MK. 
blystt-en, an inceptive deriv. ol verb-stem blys- to 
shine; see Bi.U.sh.] intr. To shine, to gleam. 
^1325 h.E.AUtt. l\ A. 163 Blysimnde whyt wat/ hyr 
bleaunt. I but 1047 pur 3 hym bly.sned \>c bor 3 :tl br} 5 t. 

1 but. B. 1404 Brode Mmeres J>er-bi blusmuide of gold. 

Blyve, var. of Bklivk adv. and v. 

fBo, a. ( pron. Obs. Forms: Mow. and Ace 
mase. 1 bezen, 2-3 Onn. be3 5 en, 3 bteien 
boien^e, beinc, beie, beye, 4 bayc, bayuc, 
beyne ; fan., in M }^. common and neuter. 1 b(l| 

2 3 ba , 3 boa, 3-4 bo, 5 boo : neuter, 1 bu ; 
Genitive. 1 bes,r)a, 2 beira, 2—4 beire, 3 beyre, 

4 boyer ; Dative. 1 b£m, bsem, 3 ba. [OE. 
begen, ba, bu, answer to Goth. nom. mase. bai, 
nent. ba, ace. mase. bans, dat. bairn, the stem being 
a Gothic ba~ t Oleut. bo-, which occurs also with 
a prefixed element in Skr. u-bha-, Gr. dn-<po-, L. 
am-bo-, OSlav. o-bo-, both, in the other Teutonic 
langs. (exc. for the OX. gen. pi. beggja this simple 
form is leplaced by one with a sufiixal extension : 
see Bom.] The earlier word for Both. 

a. as simple adjective. 

f*?? S j A \ Le i C u L t 11 * *S8 Mice! sav on bam sidum. 
c 1205 La\. 9804 A bab’1275 boke] haluc. e 1275 Ibid 22588 
His sones heme. « 1250 Owl .}• Night. 990 pat ut berstc 
^Uropes ba^yne! *330 MabS him lesen hise' 

b. in concord or apposition with a pronoun 

n vu 000 ^ G r° Sp i xv * T ir U f f calIa ^ be ^ cn 

p> tt r 1175 Lamb. Horn. 103 Hi ba habbeft unafillcndliche 

grcd.nesse r 1200 Ormin i 5 o9t J>att Hall 5 he Frofre Gast 
Pan cumepk off bemmbe 3 5cnn. C1205 Lay. 14811 Hali men 
heo weoren basicn [^1275 beiene]. xz 97 R. Glouc. 284 Seyn 
Edward and Aeldred J>at kynges were beye. a 1300 Floriz 
* r • Sch , ulle cleie t0 sadere bo. c 1325 Chron. Ene 

348 m Ritson Met. Rom. 11. 284 Hy were beyne yfond! 

1329 lher thai 8 un t0 rest > baye. 

1387 I Revisa Ihgden ,1865* 1. 419 There were Merlyns 

dySe Wflrnta 61 ' 1,1,6 bey ' ,C ' M5 ° MVK >n ,oV 

c. gen. pi. ourc, jure, here beyre : of us, you, 
them both. Cf. urccalra,ourealter, etc. in All D4 

h£r a I £L y ; W ‘ H0t n 9 ? ^. fe ^ er ' and his sune and heore 

On tharc beire nede. 

C 3 x^i^ff < \n 2 n h 5 Ll h ere ! )e,rc redc- *393 Langl. P. PI. 

L. xxi. 36 And deme here beyer ryght. 

d. absol. 

a 1000 PJeuc 889 (Gr.) Gador bu samod lie and sawl. r 1205 
Lay. 281 pat boa sculde fallen : fader & his moder. Ibid. 
I 79 S 2 Pu scalt beien [r 1275 beienc] slae per Passent and Gillo- 
?/ ar b f A*tC*\ R.fo Bo beo£ heaued sunne. ^1230 
Halt. Me id. 7 Codes brude & his freo dohter, for ba to 
gederes ha is. 

e. Frequently strengthened by the addition of 
tewt OiLbd find, butu , ME. bo two, of all genders. 

[Cf. It. aiubidue.] 

a 1000 Card,nods Gen. 765 (Gr.! Sorted on h& tw4, Adam 
a ."A 10 ? °i £ - Chron. an. 871 (Laud MS.) /ESered 

and vElfrcd his broSor .. hi butu geflymdon. c 1205 Lay. 

2399 Mid childe heo weren ba twa [c iz 7S bo]>e two J. « 122c 
212 Heo sleateS adun boa two horc earen 
tB0, cony. Obs. In 1-3 ba. [The neuter 
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or common form of prec. used with and. The 
transition to the conjunctional use is seen in Bo a. 
d. quots. 1000 and 1205, and in 1225 here. See 
Both.] The earlier word for Both. 

a 1225 A tier. R, 22 Sigge5 Pater Noster & Ave Maria, bo 
biuoren & eftcr. a 1225 Leg. Kaih. 50 Poure La & riche 
cotnen her. a 1240 Savvies li-’arde in Lamb. Horn. 247 Ha 
\vi<S eie ant wi$ luue. c 1300 in Wright Lyric J'. xvm. 58 
Thin werkes bucth bo suete ant gode. 

Bo, boh (bj«), int. Also 6-7 boe, 7 bough. 

[A combination of consonant and vowel especially 
fitted to produce a loud and startling sound : ef. 
L. bo-tire, Gr. pod-uv to cry aloud, roar, shout.] 
An exclamation intended to surprise or frighten. 

<1430 Lvoc. Smyth 4- Dame 407 in Hazl. li. l\ P. 111. 
216 Speake now .. And say ones, bo. 1575 Churchyard 
Ghippcs ft 817) 153 Beyond the reach of common peoples boe. 
1672 K. Wild Poet. Licent. 26 The Pope's Raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones cry Boh Behind the door! *829 Scott De- 

monol. vi. 178 We start and are afraid when wc hear one- 
cry Boh ! 1855 Browning Holy-Ct. Day, Boll, here's Bar¬ 

nabas ! 

b. Proverbial phr. Vo say or cry 4 bo * to a goose, 
(also occas.) a battledore : to open one’s mouth, 
speak. 

1588 Marpret. Ep. < Arb.i 43 He is not able to say bo to a 
«oose. 1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatribe 118 The clergy of this 
time were. .not able to say bo to a battledore. 1624 — Gagg 
To Rdr. 8, I could say .. not so much as bough to a goose. 
1748 Smollett AW. Rand. liv. I could not say Bo to a 
goose. 1864 M iss Vosge C/ess Aa/ev ii. 125 1 >ear me, Mary, 
can't you say bo to a goose ! 1866 Blackmorf. Cradock A. 
,\xx. 11803 *66 Bob could never say 1 bo ‘ to a gosling of 
the feminine gender. 

t Bo, Obs. rare. [? f. prcc.] intr. To cry 
* bo ’ ; hence , to shout {at, against , on). 

? c 1505 Du sear Tua Man it U \>n. 276 Weil couth 1 
with a bukky in my cheik bo on him behind. 

Boa (btf«'a). Also 5 boua, 5-6 boas, 6 boath. 
PI. boas occas. in Lat. form boay. [a. L. boa 
(Pliny A'.//, vin. xtv), of unknown origin : Plim 
and St. Jerome derived it from bos an ox, for 
different reasons.] 

1 . Z00L A genus of serpents native to the tropi¬ 
cal parts of S. America, distinguished for their 
large size and immense muscular strength. They 
are destitute of poison fangs, and kill their prey 
by constriction or compression. Popularly the 
name is extended to all the large serpents of similar 
habits, including the Pythons of the Old World. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvm. ix. >14951 759 Enidris 
that is a water adder, .many men call it Boua, for the dyrte 
of an oxe is remedy thcrforc. ibid. 761 Boa-, .. hath that 
name Boas of Bo->: an oxe. .and settyih hymselfe gylcfnlly 
to the vdders of the bee-nys that ben full of mylke ami 
suckyth audslecth them. i6*3Cockeram ut, J'oa, a .Serpent 
of that bignesse, that being found dead, there was a childe 
found whole in his belly. 1804 Phil. Trans. XCIV. 71, 

1 was shown, .in the Hunterian Museum, iwo colubers,and 
three boa;. 1815 Moore Lalla R., Veiled Profit. m, Not 
the gaunt lion's hug, nor boa\ clasp. 1836 Penny Cyit. V. 
20/2 The Boa: have a spur on each side of the vent, i860 
Gossf Rom. Sat. Hist. 123 The American species belonging 
to the genus Boa, and those of Africa and Asia to Python. 
Jig. 182a W. Ikmsg Braccb.itall 11849*93 H was the lion 
of trees perishing in the embraces of a vegetable boa. 

f 2 Iler. The representation of a serpent used 
as a device or portion of a ‘ charge’. Obs. 

1572 Bossewell A rmoric 11.63 P. beareth, Gold, a Boath. 
Sable, betwenc two barres Gcmewcs Azure. 1 Boas* is a 
Snake in Italie, great of bodye. 

3 . A snake-like coil of fur worn by ladies as a 
wrapper for the throat. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz (18501 225/1 Ladies' boas, from one 
shilling and a penny half penny. 1837 Hawthorne Twice- 
told T. <1351) II. xii. 190 Red cheeks set off by quilted 
hoods, boas, and sable capes. 1870 Yeats Sat. Hist. Comm, 
276 The tail is used in the manufacture of boas. 

4 . Comb., as boa-form a., of the shape of a boa. 

1849 M rs, Somerville Phys.Geog.\\%(n)^<) Known species 

of serpents. .Frcsh-watcr 33, Boaform 15. 

Hence Boa’d ppl. a., provided with, or wearing 
a lady’s boa. 

1831 Blackiv.Mag. XXX. 967 Furred, muffed, and boa'd, 
Mrs. Gentle adventures abroad. 

Boa-constrictor (tw u 'a kpnstri-ktoj). [f. Boa 
+ L. constrictor , one who squeezes or draws together.] 

1 . The specific name of a large Brazilian serpent 
of the genus Boa, of which it was supposed by 
Linnaeus to be the largest species; though this is 
not the case, the name (partly no doubt from its 
meaning) has taken hold of the popular fancy as 
that of the largest and most terrible of the serpents, 
and is commonly applied to any great crushing 
snake, whether a Boa or Python. 

[1788 Linna'Us Syst. Sat. I. in. 1083 Boa, (/3) constrictor, 
rex serpent urn.) 1809 Gen. P. Thompson Let./r. Sierra 

Leone 26 Jan., The Boa Constrictor is described by the 
Nattves and our Colonists with evident marks of the magn ify- 
ing power of fear. 18ix L. Simokd Tour 4- Rest'd. Ct. Brit. 
(18*7) II.252 The boa Constrictor is a gigantic Snake. 1836 
Penny Cyei. V. 27/1 The name of Anaconda, like that of 
Boa Constrictor, nas been popularly applied to all the larger 
and more powerful snakes. 187a Bakek Nile Tribnt. x. 16* 
We came upon a fine boa-constrictor (python>. 

2 . fig. 

1826 Disraeli Vrt f . Grey iv, 1.138 (llis letters] are.. 


perfect epistolary Boa Constrictors.. I myself have suffered 
under their voluminous windings. 1848 H. Rogers Ess. 
(1874) I. vi. 320 He feels himself within the coils of a great 
logical boa constrictor. 

Hence Boa-constri-ctorish,-coustrictorlike^. 
1835 Clough Poems <y Prose Rem. (1869) 1. 58 All the 
physic which has lengthened the doctor's bill to a most 
boa-constrictor-like size. 1881 Blae/n v. Mag. July 123 Many 
a boa-constrictorish adventurer .. victualling himself for 
many days to come. 

Boad, obs. f. Bode v., and pa. t. of Bide. 

Boak, obs. and dial. f. Bolk, Boke, Bulk. 
Boal(e, obs. form of Bole and Bowl. 

Boaling, variant of Boling. Obs. 

Boan, boand, obs. IT. Bone, Boned. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilessc (1842' 60 To dig a pit..right in 
the way where this big boand gentleman should pavse. 

II Boanerges (b^ana-Jil^/V, proper name. 
Also 4 Boenarges, Boonerges, 6 Bonarges. 
[a. Gr. poavepyis {.Mark iii. 17), probably repre¬ 
senting Ileb. N )2 b'ncy regesh (or its Ara¬ 
maic equivalentb explained as * sons of thunder’.] 
The name given by Christ to the two sons of 
Zebedee. Hence, often as a sing. pi. -es. -esses), 
a loud vociferous preacher or orator. 

1382 Wvc lie Mark iii. 17 He putte to hem names Boon¬ 
erges [1388 BocMarge-, Coverd. Bonarges, 1611 Boanerges]. 
a 1617 Hifron Whs. 11. 465 The crying out of some Boan¬ 
erges, some sonne of thunder. 1650 B. Discolliminium 26 
So wise .. as to chuse no more Boanerges, but such as are 
right and true Delia six. 1667 H. Mokf. Pi r*. Dial. v. \. 
1713'416 Thunderstruck by the powerful Boancrgev.es of 
the Gospel under the last Vial. 1680 - Apocal. Ap<n. 

1869 R. S. Hawker tarnish Ballad * 28 Loud laughed 1 In- 
listening surges .. You might call them Boanerges From 
the thunder of their wave. 

comb. 1881 Mom.lv ( obden II. 371 The politicians who 
most disliked what one of them called Boanerges-Liberalism. 

Hence Boane’rgism, t Boane rgy [see -lsM, 

• y 3 ], loud oratory, vociferous denunciation. 

1861 Sala in Temple Bar III. 25 He turned away from 
< ant, and howling Boanergism. 1778 Saints 18 Bounergy 
on Mobs to make Impression. 

Boantliropy (bz>ia*n|>r<*pi). [f. Gr. podv- 

Oparn-os (f. Povs ox + dvOpwrros man) + -v :i ; cf. mis¬ 
anthropy.] A form of madness in which a man 
believes himselfio be an ox (see Daniel iv. 33). 

1864 Pusey Led. Daniel vii. 427 The exact form of the 
disease, which would be Boar.thropy, 1 have not found any 
notice of. 1866 A then,cum No. 373/2 The traditions 
of kunanthropy and boantliropy. 

Boar (bou). Forms: 1-3 bar, 3-7 bor, 4 7 
boor, boore, bore, 5 7 boare. 7- boar. Also 
3 Lay. beer, ber ; north. 4 bnr, 4 6 bare, 
6 baire. bayre, [Known only in W.Ger.: OK. 
bar- OS. her {-szvin), MDu. and Hu. beer ; OJIG., 
MUG. ber, mod.G. bar, on OTeut. type *bairo-z. 
Ulterior etymology unknown; cf. Russ, borenni 
Boar.] 

1 . The male of the swine, whether wild or tame 
(but uncastrated). 

c 1000 .Llfric Gram. viii. 27 Apcr, bar. *11121 O. E 
Chron. an. 1086 He forbead }»a heortas swylce cac bn baras. 
a 1300 Haiclok 1989 Was nenere bor jrat so fatiht so he 
faunt k annc > c 1325 E. /:. Allit. P. B. 55 For my boles & 
my borez arn bay ted & sJayne. 1377 L\s<;u P. PI. B. xv. 
294 Noyther here, nc bor nc other best wilde. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvm. Ixxxxii. 114951 836 The wyldc male 
swync ben callyd Boores. 1513 Douglas sEneis xm.iii.21 
As quhen that the fotny bayr hes het With bis thundcrand 
awfull tuskis gret. 1523 Fitzhekb. iiusb. § 121 Let them be 
bores and sowes all, and no hogges. 1607 Shaks. Timon v. 
i. 168 Who like a Bore too sauage, doth root vp His Coun¬ 
tries peace. 1697 Drvdf.x / irg. Georg, m. 625 The bristled 
Rage Of Boars. 1820 W. Irving Sketch. Bk. II. 114 The old 
ceremony of serving up the boar’s head on Christmas day. 
b. The flesh of the animal. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Surture 489 in Babees Bk. u868» 
147 Yenesoun bake, of boor or othur venure. 1878 MoRLKV 
Diderot II. 9 Savoury morsels of venison or boar. 

C. spec. Wild Boar : usual name of the wild 
species {Sits Serofa) found in the forests of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

c 1205 Lav. 16094 pat beoft a wilde bar [e 1275 bor]. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 280 pe wilde bor ne mei nout buwen him. ct4oo 
Destr. Troy 6523 As wode as a wild bore. 1595 Duncan 
Append. Etymol. (K. D. S.t Verres, porcus non castratus, 
a baire; aper, a wilde baire. 1671 Milton Samson 1138 

Bristles .. that ridge the back Of chaf'd wild boars. 1863 
Lvell Antiq. Man 23 The tame pig .. had replaced the 
wild boar as a common article of food. 

d. Jig. (or heraldically) applied to persons, 

1207 R. Gt.ouc. 133 Cornewailes bor .. Jnit was Kyng 
Arthure. 1594 Shaks. Rich. HI, iv, v. 2 In the stye of the 
most deadly Bore, My Sonne George Stanley is frankt vp 
in hotd. 1651 Proc. in Part. No. 12a The Wild Boare cf 
Antichrist ianity. 

2 . Comb., as boar-dog, -hound, -hunt, -hunting , 
Jtg, -skin ; + boar-cat, a male cat, a tom-cat; 
boarVears (a corruption of bear's ears), a plant 
- Auricula 3; boar’s-foot, a plant, Ifelleborus 
viridis (cf. bear s-foot) ; J* boar-frank (see quot.); 
boar-seg ( dial .) = boar-stag; boar-spear, a spear 
used in boar-hunting ; *fr boar-staff ( = boar- 
spear) ; boar-stag {dial.), a castrated boar; 
boar-thistle, (?) a corruption of bur thistle , com¬ 


mon name of Carduns lanceolatus, the Spear 
Thistle, also of C. arvensis. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 87 The males will kill the 
young ones, if they come at them like as the *Bore cats. 

1797 1 »ry dues Homer Trave stie 11 .293 Scratch and bite and 
tear and kick Like two *boar-cats hung'cross a stick. 1792 
Osbaldistone Brit.Sportsm. 431 All dogs whatsoever, even 
from the terrible *Boar-dog to the little Flora, are all one 
in the fir.-a creation. 1880 Harting Ext. Brit. Anirn. 1. 96 
In olden times the enclosure in which the Boars used to dc 
fattened was termed a ** Boar-frank.' 1884 Lady Brassev 
in Gd. Words May 316/1 Close by her was an enormous 
^boarhound. 1843 Mrs. H.Gray Tour Seput. Etruria iv. 

793 There are friezes representing *boar-hunts. 1768 Hamil¬ 
ton in Phil. Trans. 1.1 X. 20 His .Sicilian Majesty takes 
the diversion of * boar-hunting 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. //', it. 
iv. 250 Thou whorson little tydic Bartholmew MWe-pigge. 

1747 Si heme Equip. Men 0/ IVar 36 A strong, fat, well- 
grown *Boar Pig. 1686 Loud. Gas. No. 2114/4 A large 
black *Boar Skin, lined with new Canvas. 1465 Makg. 
Paston Lett. 503 11 , 189 Imprimis, a peyr briggandyrs, a 
salet, a ’boresper. 1600 Holland Lhy xxv. ix. 552 k, 
Nicomenes thrust him through with his borespeare {vena- 
bulo], 1816 Scott Antiq. xviii. 123 Snatching his boar- 
spear from the wall.. Martin Waldcck set forth. 1S79X0KIH 
Plutarch 400 Perswading them to use the pyke and shielde. 
in steade of their litle target, speare, or *borestaffe. 1714 
Let. in Phil. Trans. XXIX. 64 A Thistle call'd the ’Boar- 
Thistle; very short and prickly. 

+ Boar, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] Of swine: f l‘o 
copulate, to be in heal, trans. and iutr. 

1528 Paynell Sttterne Begin/. G ij, Hogges .. that hath 
nat boorred a sowe. 1607 'Toeseu. Eourf. Beasts 523 In 

I years that will prove moist, they will ever be boring. / bid. 

I 519 We in English call it 1 Boaring’. 

Boar, obs. f. Hu re, B^or. 

Board (tjo^jd), sb. Forms: 1-7 bord, (4^6 
borde), 4-7 boord, (5-6 boorde, b©urde, 6-7 
bonrd, 6 boarde s , 6 board; north. 4-8 burd, 4-7 
burde, 4 Sc. buird, 6- Sc. brod : cf. Bkfd. [A 
word or agglomeration of words of complicated 
history, representing two originally distinct sbs., 
already blended in OF.,and subsequently reinforced 
in ME. by French uses of one of them, and possibly 
bv Scandinavian uses of one or both. (1) OE. 
had bord* ncut. * board, plank, shield, ? table’, a 
Common Teul. str. neut. sb., = GKris, and OS.(W</ 
MDu. bort -dc, Du. boord ‘ board \ bord ‘shelf, 
plate, trencher ’), M MG. and mod.G. bort 1 board 
Goth, baurd in fotubaurd ‘ foot-stoolOX. bord 
‘board, plank, table, maintenance at table’ (Sw. 
and Da. bord table):—O Teul. *bord o{m, repr. 
an Aryan % bhrdhom, Skr. *brdham ; see Bred sb. 

2) OE. had bord- * border, rim, side, ship’s side’, j 
esp. in phrases in nan, utan hordes, also a Common 
Tent, sb., orig. str. masc. but often also (by con¬ 
fusion with boi\D) neuter : cf. OS. bord masc. 

J neul.), MDu. bort, boort -de, Dn. boord masc.. 
‘border, edge, ship’s side’, OHG., MUG. bort 
masc., mod.G. bord masc.(and ncut.) ‘margin, 
border, ship-board ON T . bot h neul. * margin, shore, 
ship-board ’ ,S\v., Da, bord ‘ship-board’):— 

OTeut. *bord-oz side, border, rim. (3) Relation¬ 
ship between these two words is uncertain: 
Franck suggests that bord 1 is a ppl. form from 
vbl. root her- to raise, representing an Aryan 
*hhrtos * raised, made projecting ’. But the 
two were associated and confused at an early 
date : in most of the Teutonic langs., some of the 
senses of the masc. word, in OX T . and perh. in OE. 
all of them, have gone over to the neuter, ll is 
certain that the sense ‘side or board of a ship’ 
belongs to bord- ; so proh. did that of ‘ shield \ 
the original sense being ‘rim, limb, or border 
of the shield ’ ; the sense ' tabic 1 is doubtful. 

(4) The WGer. hord- masc. * border, edge, coast, 
side, ship’s side ’ was adopted in Romanic, giving 
med.L. hordns, ft.. Sp., Pg. bor do, F. bord. In 
the ME. period, and subsequently, the French use 
of the word has in return greatly influenced I he 
ling., so that certain modem uses and phrases of 
board are really from French. It is also possible 
that the development in ME. was in some points 
(see branch II.) due to Scandinavian uses.] 

I. A board of wood or other substance. [OE. 
bortD Oleut. bordo{m.’] 

1 . A piece of timber sawn thin, and having con¬ 
siderable extent of surface ; usually a rectangular 
piece of much greater length than breadth ; a thin 
plank. Rarely used without the article, as in 
made of board, i. e. of thin wood. 

Technically, board is distinguished from plank by its 
thinness : it ought to be more than 4 inches in width, and 
not more than 2Jin thickness, but is generally much thinner. 

c 1000 ^Elfric Gen. vi. 14 Wire < 5 e nu atnne arc of ahea- 
wenum bordum. c 1300 A'. Alis. 6415 A 1 so hit weore an 
oken bord. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 126 Fyre all cleir Soyn 
throu the thik burd can appeir. 1393 Langl. P. Pt. C. xu. 

239 He shop he ship of shides and ot hordes, c 1440 York 
Myst. vin. 97 To hewe >is burde I wylt begynne. 1535 
Coverdale Zeph. ii. 14 Bordes of Odre. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck . 1. iii. 33 Ships are but boords. 1611 Bible Acts 
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xxvii. 44 Some on boords, and some on broken pieces of the 
ship. 1661 S. Partridge Double Scale Proport . 36 A plain 
Superficies, as a Board or Plank. 1716-8 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett. I. xxxviii. 149 Covered .. with boards to 
keep out the rain. 1798 Southev Ballads, Cross Poods 25 
They carried her upon a board In the clothes in which she 
died. 1826 J. Wilson Noct . Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 122 The 
cheeks never muve, nae mair than gin they were brods. 
1881 Mechanic 50. § 146 Floor boards are, or ought to be, 
an inch in thickness. Boards are generally distinguished 
as half-inch board', ‘three-quarter board', etc. 

b. A flat slab of wood fitted for various pur¬ 
poses, indicated either contextually, or by some 
word prefixed, as ironing-board, knife-board, etc., 
the barking, burnishing, cutting, gilding boards, 
used by bookbinders, etc., the bare boards (of a 
floor). So Back-board, etc. 

* 55 * Huloet, Bourde or shelf whervpon pottes are setle. 
a 1837 Gr. Kennedy Anna Boss 144 Lying on a board to 
keep her figure straight. 1845 Eliza Acton Mod. Cookery 
X \V 336 Dust a little flour over the board and paste, 

roller. 1864 Tennyson Grandmoth . 70 Pattering over the 
boards, she comes and goes at her will. 1866 Holme Lee 
Stiver Age 128 Laces fresh from the ironing-board. 

C. spec, in pi. The stage of a theatre; hence 
in various phrases. Cf. Stage. 

* 1779 Garrick in Boswell Johnson {1848) 490/1 The most 
vulgar ruffian that ever went upon boards. 1815 Scribbleo - 
* ain a footing upon the theatrical boards. 
1838 Dickens Mem. Grimaldi i, He was brought out by 
his father on the boards of Old Drury. 1883 Fortn. Rev. 
470 One of the most honest actors that ever trod the boards. 

2 . A tablet or extended surface of wood, whether 
formed of a single wide board, or of several united 
at the edges. 

Used e.g. for educational purposes (black board\ for 
stretching paper on in drawing, for moulding, for modelling, 
for kneading or making pastry on {bake-board, paste-board\ 
for arithmetical calculations (see Abacus', for reflecting or 
reinforcing sound {sounding-board}, for standing on {foot¬ 
board), for springing or diving from {spring-board, diving- 
board), for temporarily closing an aperture, chimney-place, 
window, etc., etc. Also extended to tablets of other material, 
e.g. papier-mach6, similarly used. 

b. esp. ( = notice-board.) A tablet upon which 
public notices and intimations are written, or to 
which they are affixed. 

To keep of ids name on the boards', to remain a member 
of a college (at Cambridge). 

Cursor M. 16684 Abovyn his hed ,. a borde was 
made fast There-011 was the tytle wretyn. c 1400 Ywaine 
Gaw. 186 A burde hung us biforn. .nowther of yren, ne 
of tre. 1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 227 Compelled 
to kyss a paynted brod (which thei called ‘ Nostre Dame'). 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 145 The strings of a Luie. .do give a 
tar greater Sound, by reason of the Knot and Board, and 
Concave underneath. 169* Washington tr. Milton's Def. 
Pop. vn. Wks. {1851) 179 Go on, why do you take away the 
Board t abacum ] ? Do you not understand Progression in 
Arithmetick ? 1847 Tennyson Princ. ti. 60 Which [statutes] 
hastily subscribed, We enter'd on the boards. 1870 F. 
Wilson Ch. Ltndisf. too On a board amidst the firs..is a 
second notification. 1883 Daily Tel. 15 May 2/7 This hit 
00 cr “*ctl,caused three figures to appear on the board. 
1885 / ree Ch. Coll. Calendar 21 The matriculation takes 
place m the Senate Hall at times indicated on the Board at 
the gate. 

c. spec. The tablet or frame on which some 
games are played, as chess-board, draught-board, 
bagatelle-board, backgammon-board; the frame 
used for scoring at cribbage. Often fig. 

M 74 Caxton Chesse 6 The maner of the table, of the 
chessc borde. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 67 They will play 
away King, Queen. .Pawnes, and all, before they will turn 
up the board. _ a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1704) III. 
xv. 497 There is scarce any thing but pawns left upon the 
board. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 217 
I cannot help suspecting that, board for board, we cribbagc- 
players are as well amused as they [chess-playersJ. 1880 
Disraeli Endynt. viii. 35 The Tories..were swept off the 
board. 

3 . A kind of thick stiff paper; a substance formed 
by pasting or squeezing layers of paper together; 
usually in combinations, as pasteboard, cardboard, 
mill-board, Bristol board, perforated board. 

1660 Act 12 Chas. II, iv. Sched., Boards vocat. Past- 
boards for bookes. 

4 . Bookbinding. Rectangular pieces of strong 
pasteboard used for the covers of books. A book 
in boards has these only covered with paper; if they 
are covered with cloth it is in cloth boards ; if with 
leather, parchment, or the like, the book is 
bound. Formerly (still occas.) the boards were of 
thin wood, as * an ancient tome in oaken boards \ 

. *533 More Apol. iv. Wks. 850/2, 1 wil be bounden to eate 
it, though the booke be bounden in boardes. 1533-4 Act 
25 Hen. VII l, xv. § 1 Printed bookes. .bounde inbourdes, 
some in lether, and some in parchement. 1549 Bk. Com. 
Prayer (Colophon), |To] sell this present booke..bounde 
in paste or in boordes. 1790 Scott in Lockhart (1839) I. 
*33 The bookseller, .had not one in boards, iZ-gi Athenenm 
No, 241. 375 Published in a neat pocket volume, cloth 
jxiards. 1852 House/t. IVds. VI. 290 A little drab volume 
in boards. 1883 Fortn. Ret*. Apr. 495 Id the case of really 
good books, ‘boards' should always be regarded as tem¬ 
porary inadequate coverings. 

II. A table. [A donbtful sense of OE. bord\ but 
common already in I2thc. Cf. ON. bord, used 
also as in sense 7, Sw., Da. bord.] 
t 5 . gen. A table. Ohs. (exc. in specific senses.) 

Vol. I. 


, a (Spelm.) Ixviiijix]. 23 (Bosw.) Geweorfie 

bord oooe mese [mensa] heora beforan him. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 14733 HesusJ [>air hordes ouerkest, k a * r penis spilt, 
c 140° A Pol. Loll. 57 pc auteris of Crist are maad jje bordis 
of chaungis. C1400 Destr. Troy 1657 There were bordis 
full bright..of Sedur tre fyn. c 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 
279 Sche gart graith up a burd.. With carpetts cled. 1771 
v*n^ 0N i S ^'p} i ’ mar bet II. 24 That board of green cloth, 
the billiard-table. 

(With the following cf. also sense 2 c.) 

b. Abozie board: open, openly, in the sight of 
all the company; sec Above-board. Similarly 
t Under board : secretly, deceptively (obs.). 

1603 Sir C. Hfydon Jud. Astral, ii. 67 After the fashion 
. ll, Kid er S to occupie the minde of the spectatour, while 
in the meane time he plaies vnder hoard. 1620 R. Car- 
penter Conscionable Chr. (1623' 118 All his dealings are 
square and above the boord. 1686 W. dk Britaink Hum. 
/ n t « * V J* 74 Kee P above board, but Prudence 

and Wisdom under Deck. 1841 L. Hunt Seer 11. (1864)61 
All. .was open and above-board. 

c. 'To sweep the board (at cards): to take all 
the cards, to pocket all the stakes. 

1680 Cotton in Singer Hist. Cards (1816) 346 lie who 
hath five cards of a suit, .sweeps the hoard. 1711 Pope 
La/>e Lock \\\. $0 Spadillio first. .Led off two captive trumps, 
and swept the board. 1822 Scott Nigel xxi, "Pis the sitting 
gamester sweeps the board. 

6 . spec. A table used for meals; now, always, 
a table spread for a repast. Chiefly poetical, exc. 
in certain phrases, csp. in association with bed to 
denote domestic relations; see Bed 1 c. f God's 
board : an old name of the Lord’s tabic, or Com¬ 
munion table in a church, f To begin the board : 
to take precedence at table. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 307 in Lamb. lion. 179 Be-fore godes 
borde. ri2oo Trim Colt. Horn. 93 Mi bord is inaked. 
Gtimed to borde. a 1225 Ancr. R. 324 Hwon gredie huncles 
stonded bmoren he borde. 1340 Ayenb. 235 Ili serueh 
at godes borde. c 1386 Chaucer Pro/. 52 Fful ofte tyme 
he nadde the bord bigonne. <1440 Gcsta Rom. (18791 
259 Afor mete, whenne the hordes er sette and made 
redye, c 1450 Sir Bettes (1887) 1057 Palmer, thou semest 
best to me.. Begyn the horde, l the pray. 1484 Ripen 
Ch. Acts (Surtees Soc.) 162 Here 1 take the, Mar 
garet, to my hanfest wif, to hold and to have, at bed and 
at burd. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. dc W. 153,1 IO With 
humble & rcuerent loue go to the borde of god. 1553 
Primer in Liturgies F.dw. VIa 1844)375 Pray we to God the 
Almighty Lord., lo send his blessing on this board. 1561 
Hollybush Hon. Apoth. 27 a, And when thou wilt rysy 
from the borde or supper. 1606 Holland Suet on. 38 In¬ 
viting a friend to his hourd. 1636 Featly Claris Myst . 
340 lo present ourselves at the Lord’s board. 1815 Scott 
Ld. cf Isles \x. xvii. Gleaming o’er the social board. 1862 
1 rollopk Orley F. viii. (ed. 4) 56 He looked at the banquet 
which was spread upon his board. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Cotuj. (1876) 111 . xi. 12 The wife whom he had once driven* 
away from his hearth and board. 

b. ? A wooden tray. (Cf, sense 2.) 

\ c *475 Syr- tore Degrc 464 There he them warned. .To 
take up the bordes cvcrychone.. Full lowe he set hym on 
his kne, And voyded his borde full gentely. 

7 . transf. Pood served at the table ; daily meals 
provided in a lodging or boarding-house according 
to stipulation; the supply of daily provisions ; 
entertainment. Often joined with bed or lodging. 

[Cf. ON. 7>era a bor^ime 3 to he at board with.] 

‘ 3^5 Chau'cer Chan. I ’em. Prol. <$• T. 464 Sche wolde 
suffre him no thing for to pay For bord ne clothing. 1465 
Marg. I aston Lett. 505 II. 193 He payth for hys borde 
wykely xxd. 1466 Mann. <v Houselt. Exp. 2,1 For v. 
mennes bord.. ijr. xd. 1575 Brief/Disc. Troub. Franckford 
(1846) 145 In a great deale off dett..for their necessary 
bourde. 1636 46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) Pref. 26 Till I 
suld see how his burd suld be payit. 1856 Olmsted Slave 
States 47 Let them find their own board. 

b. The condition of boarding at another’s house. 
<11658 Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 29 Or break up 
House, like an expensive Lord, That gives his Purse a Sob, 
and lives at Board. 1632 Field & Mass. Fatal Derm, iv. 

1, Young ladies appear as if they came from board last week 
out of the country. 

8 . A tabic at which a council is held ; hence, a 
meeting of such a council round the table. 

1 575"6 Lansdottme MS. 21 in Thynne Animadv. (1865) 
Introd. 53 Called before the highe boorde of thee counsell. 
a 1674 Clarendon (L.) Better acquainted with affairs than 
any other who sat then at that board. 1702 Lond Gaz 
No. 3840A One of the Clerks of Her Majesty’s Board of 
Green-Cloth. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth II. 5 Taking a place 
at the council board. 1848 Macaulav Hist. Eng. 1. 443 
Ling, .took his place at the head of the board? 
Ibid. II. 75 His gloomy looks showed how little he was 
pleased with what had passed at the board. 

b. Hence : The company of persons who meet 
at a council-table ; the recognized word for a body 
of persons officially constituted for the transaction 
or superintendence of some particular business, in¬ 
dicated hy the full title, as Board of Control, B. of 
Trade, B. of Commissioners, B. of Directors, B. of 
Guardians, Local ( Government) Board, Sanitarv 
Board, School Board. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, t. i. 79 The Honourable Boord 
of Couneel I- 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. in Phctnix 
(1707) I. 190 In the ordinary course of the Board. 1712 
Steele Spec/. No. 478 p 14, I would propose that there be 
a board of directors. 1780 Burke Sp. Econ. Reform Wks. 
1842 L 249 We want no instructions from boards of trade, 
or from any other board. 1796 {title) Report of the Board of 
Health, at the first annual Meeting, May 27. 1804 Han- 


sards Pari. Deb. 1 . 1168 By command of the Master 
General and Board of Ordnance. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 
u, ‘ Bow to the board,’ said Bumble. Oliver.. seeing no 
board but the table, fortunately bowed to that. 1848 
Macaulay I fist. Eng. II. 195 The treasurer had been 
succcwjed by a board, of which /\ Papist was the head. 
1863 H. Cox Instit. hi. ix. 732 It is carried into execution 
by local Boards. 

9 . Any piece of furniture resembling a table; 
with various defining words, as dressing board 
a dresser, sideboard a side tabic ; also, the platform 
on which tailors sit while sewing, etc. 

14,0° Text, hbor, (1836) I. 260 Unum platyngborde..vj. 
brade bordes beste in donio. 1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. 
hdw. II (1876) 68 Every messe that coinmclh from the 
dressing bourd 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 11. 162 By trade 
a tailor, .again he'd mount the hoard. 

HI- A shield. [OE. bord ^ : if orig. * border 1 
or 

t 10 . A shield. Obs. 

a 1 M <Cr. i pier was berda sebree. c 1205 Lav. 

0283 His gold ileired bord. c 1400 Destr. Troy 5827 He 
hit hym so lielturly. .on the shild, pat he breke ]>urgh the 
burd. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 111 . 457 Content he wes 
■ •Q11 fit to fecht withoutin ony hors, Doublet alane, with¬ 
out in ony bourd. 

IV. A border, side, coast. [OE. bord- ; lost in 
MIC. and replaced by F. bord.] 

11 . The border or side of anything; a hem ; an 
edge ; a coast. Obs. cxc. in seaboard, sea-coast. 

< 897 K. ypLiRin Gregory's Past. Pref. 2 iSw.) Hu hi., 
sib be inn an bordes j^ehioldon. .and hu mou utan hordes, 
lare hidcr on lond sohte. <1340 Gaw. * 6>. Knt. 159 
bpures vnder, Of bry^t golde vpon silk bordes. 1420 J 'at- 
lad. on Hush. iv. 149 In other place a borde of hem [plants) 
let make. 1513 Douglas sE net's xi. ii. 36 Twa rohbis..Qf 
rich purpour and styf burd of gold. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. I. 369 Out of Denmark be se burd mony myle. 1600 
Dy.mmok Ireland 11843) 34 The approaches, .should be., 
carryed to the board of the counterscarp. 1874 Mahaefy 
Life Greece viii. 243 To venture down from the hill 
forts to the sea board. 

V. A ship s side. [OE. bord- : reinforced by 
OF. bord, and peril, by OX. bord , Da. bord.] 

12 . Taut. The side of a ship. See Aboard.) 
Now only in phrases, as within board, without 
board ; over {the) board, over the ship’s side, out of 
the ship, into the sea; weather-board (see quot.). 
(See also the following, and cf. Larboard, Star¬ 
board, etc.) 

a 1000 Cxdrnou's Gen. 1354 Gr. Da be-utan beop earce 
bordum. <*1205 Lav. i 51S Ne cume 3c neauer widuten 
set pcs bord. c 1325 E. E. A lit:. P. C. 211 Bere? me [Jonah] 
to pe horde & bapepes me per-oute. hi 1400 Morte Art/i. 
1699 Broghtc us., to Bretayne .. with-in [s)chippe-hurdez. 

Chron. I tied. 867 Fast by pe shippus bord. c 1430 
•v r Gcner. 364 Shuld cast hem ouer the ship hord. 1470 85 
Malory Arthur (1816) 11 . 328 They came within board. 
‘ 5*3 Douglas 111. x. 21 And within burd hes brocht 

iriat faithful! Greik. c 1532 Ln. Berners Htton 478 Hnon 
. .stode lenynge ouer the shyppe hord beholding the sec. 
1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. v. 38'I’hey. .brought vs from 
board of the Gaily to helpe them in rowing. 
1650 I. Frovsell Gate of Opport. (1652 31 The Marriners 
they cast him over Ship-board. 1829MARRYAT F. Mildmay 
x ;> 1 •; kc Pj • .my anger within board, c 1850 A’ ttdim. Navig. 
Weale) 16° ii it/tout-board, without theship. With in-board, 
within the ship. 1867 Smyth Saiior's Word-bk., Weather- 
board, that side of the ship which is to windward. 

b. By the board : (down) by the ship’s side, 
overboard, as To slip by the board : ‘ to slip down 
a ship’s side’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). To 
come, go, etc. by the board : lo fall overboard, to 
go for good and all, to be ‘ carried away 5 . To try 
by the board : lo try boarding. Also^. 

1630 J. Taylor .WaterP.) Wks. in. 40/1 In this fight their 
Reare-Admirals Maine Mast was shot by the boord. 1666 
Lond. Gaz. No. 60/5 Our Main-stay, and our Main Top- 
Mast..came all by the board. 1666 Pepys Diaty n Feb., 
Ihe storms..have driven back three or four of them with 
their masts hy the board. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4008/1 All 
her Masts came by the board. 1836 Maaryat Midsh. Easy 
(1863) 210 Captain Wilson, therefore, resolved to try her 
by the board. 1856 Longf. Wreck liesp. xix, Her rattling 
shrouds, all sheathed in ice, With the masts, went by the 
board. 1859 Autobiog. Beggar Boy 14 Every instinct and 
feeling of humanity goes by the board. 1875 Whitney 
Ll /f f aH g. vi. 103 A class of grammatical distinctions 
which have gone by the board. 

c. On board : on one side, close alongside (of 
a ship or shore) ; also as prep., short for on board 
of (See also 14.) To iay (a ship) on board', to 
place one’s own ship alongside of (it) for the pur¬ 
pose of fighting. To run on board (of), to fall on 
board (of ): lit. to run against, fall foul cf (a ship); 
fig. to make an attack, fall, upon (a person or 
thing). On even board with : exactly alongside 
with; fig. on even terms with, ‘square’ with. 

1505 Dunsar Gold. Targe 55 Hard on burd vnto the 
blomyt medis. .Aryvit scho. 1630 Brathwait Eng. Genii. 
(1641) 351 Hee hath kept himselfe on even boord with all 
the world. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. i. (1669' 2/1 His 
hungry soul for want of better food, falls on board upon the 
Devil's chear. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1202/3 The Glorieux 
. .laid the Anns oj Leyden on Board, which took Fire, and 
was burnt. 1707 Ibid. No. 4380/3 We saw. .a cluster of 5 
or 6 Ships on board each other. 1720 De Foe Capt. Single- 
/<>« hl 40 Keeping the coast close on board. 1797 Nelson 
in A. Duncan Z ife (1806) 4: The San Nicholas luffing up, the 
San Josef fell on board her. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay 
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iii, A large, .frigate ran on board of us. i860 Merc. Mar. 
Mag VII. 172 It is better to keep the land on board as far 
as Solitary Isle. 

d. Board on board (corruptly) board and board, 
board by board', side by side, close alongside of 
each other. [ = Fr. bord h bord 14th c. in Littre, 
also ON. bord vi 6 bord.] 

c 1450 Loneuch Grail xxxix. 370 It (a shipel aproched so 
ny, Tyl bord on bord they weren. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 
v. i. § 6 When they were (as we call it) boord and boord, 

1 hat is when they brought the Gallics sides together. 1634 
W. Wood AVk> Eng. Frosp. 1. i. Roomc for 3 Ships to come in 
board and board. 1697 Loud. Gaz. No. 3278/3 A Fight of 
several hours Board by Board. 1761 Chron. in Ann. Keg. 
64/2 The Ships were board and board three different times, 
which occasioned great slaughter on both sides. 

f 13 . {poetically in OE.) A ship. Ohs. 

a jooo El cue 238 (Gr.) Bord oft onfeng .. yfta swengas. 
a 1000 Gnomic a 188 (Gr.) He .. druxa 5 his ar on borde. 
c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 470 Bryngez pat bry^t vpon borde. 

14 . On board ^beside the technical sense in 12 c) 
has now, in common use, the meaning: On or in 
a ship, boat, etc. ; into or on to a ship. That this 
expression is elliptical, is witnessed by the fuller 
form on ship-board (cf. ME. ‘ within schippe 
burdez ’ in 12I, and the construction ‘on board 
of the ship’, or ‘ on board the ship’ (where it is 
perhaps often supposed that ‘board’ means the 
deck). 

On board appears to be a later expansion (cf. afoot, on 
foot) of Aboard, a-bord , and this 10 have been taken directly 
from Fr. a bord , as in alter on tnotiter a bord, it re ii bord , 
short for an bord du vaisseau, in which bord ' ship’s side ' 
conies contextually to be equal to ‘ship’ itself. Similar 
phrases are used in other modem Teut. langs,, as Du. aan 
boord, Ger. an bord , Sw. p Da. om skibsbord. Although 
on borde occurs poetically in OE., and vpon borde in M E. f 
in sense of ‘in, upon ship', these appear to have no his¬ 
torical connexion with the later a-board, which begins about 
1500, and on board , w’hich appears late in the 17th c. 

1688 Luttrkll Brief Ret. <1857) I. 450 Sir John Nar- 
borough .. died on ship board. 1705 Addison Italy 6 A 
Capuchin who was on Board with us. 1768 Tucker Li. 
Nat. II. 528 The common sailor will not return on board. 

( 1800 P. Hoare Song, On board of the Arethusa. 1835 
Marryat Jae. Fait/if i, He went on shore for my mother, 
and came on hoard again. 1840 — Poor Jack xxiii, The 
captain, had his grog on board. 

b. On board is used as prep, for on board of. 

1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 2847/3 They .. put on board her 10 
French Men, 1711 / bid. No. 4887/3 From on Board Sir 
Edw. Whittaker, off the Lizard. 1720 Df. Foe Capt. 
Singleton xvi. 270 Nor would we let any of our men go on 
board them, or suffer any of their men to come on board us. 
1847 Grote Greece 11. xlvii. IV. 139 They were placed on 
board a fleet. 1875 Jowf.tt Plato led. 2 I. 74 This man 
Stesilaus has been seen by him on board ship. 

C. Iransf in U. S.). In or into a railway train, 
tram-car, omnibus, etc. 

1872 Mark Twain* hinoc.Abr. xii. 71) Once on board, the 
train will not start till your ticket has been examined. 1881 
Daily Neu>s 7 Sept. 5/4 (l \ S. Corresp. 1 The train started 
at 6.30, having on board Mrs. Garfield and her daughter. 
1883 llatpers Mag. 847/1 She .. found herself . on board 
the other train. 

15 . Naul. Sideward direction in reference to the 
ship’s course); the course of a ship when tacking. 
To make boards : to tack. 7 b make short boards : 
to tack frequently. Also in some Jig. phrases, as 
•j* To sail on another board: to lake another course 
of conduct. Cf. Tack. 

[Of Fr. origin : cf. Fr. virer de bord to turn the ship’s 
side in another direction ; courtr des bords to tack Cf. 
Starboard and Larboard used as directions in reference 
to a ship’s course.] 

1533 Bellexof.n Livy t. (1822) 73 Seing her husband wes 
dede, scho began to sail on ane uthir burde. 1535 St t. wan r 
Cron.Scot land (1858) 1 .17 Thai salit. .Ay be ane burd fyve 
dais and fyve nycht. 1596 Sir F. Verb Comm. 30 Making 
still toward them upon one board. 1685 Cotton Montaigne 
III. 456 To this and that side I make tacks and bords. 
177a 84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1404 We passed the night in 
making short boards. 1837 Marryat Dog-Fiend xlii, 
Standing in..to make a long board upon the next tack. 
1862 Harper's Mag. (1884) Jan. 220/1 The tendency was 
to give her a stern board (/. e. to sail her stem first]. 1875 
* Stonehence’ Brit. Sports 11. vm. i. § 5 The vessel will do 
it in two boards if there be room in the channel. 

VI. In Coat-mining. 

16 . The name given in some colliery districts to 
each cutting or excavation in the direction of the 
working in the method called 1 board-and-pillar 
or 4 post - and-stall ’ work; ‘a passage driven 
across the fibres or grain of the coal \ 

castle Mining Terms. 

1 Found in beginning of 18th c.: the coal was then dragged 
from the * face* in sledges over wooden boards or deals laid 
down as ‘ ways*. It is suggested that board thus came to 
mean * way’, * passage.* Cf. Boardways Course in ift.] 

1708 Compleat Collier, A yard and quarter wide for a 
headways, .and out of this it is we turn off the boards or 
other workings for every' particular hewer. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XV. 247 A series of broad parallel passages or boras 
about eight yards apart, communicating with each other 
by narrower passages or ‘headways’, i860 Fordyce Coal, 
etc. 32 The hewers working at the face of the bords or the 
pillar workings. 187s Ure Diet. Arts III. 326 Working 
with pillars and rooms or boards, styled post and stall. 
(There are ‘narrow-boards', ‘ travelfing-boards’, ' stow- 
boards the * mother's gate or common going board *, etc. 
—R. Oliver Heslop, Corbridge.) 
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VII. Comb, and Altrib. 

17 . General comb., chiefly attrib., as (sense 1) 
board-lining, -work ; board-built , adj.; (sense 6) 
board-end , -head, -knife ; (sense 8) board-house, 
-minister, -officer, -room. 

1837 Hawthorne Arner. Notc-Bks. (1871) I. 46 “Board- 
built and turf-buttressed hovels, a 1652 Brome Damoiselle 
iv. i. A “Boordsend-King, a pay-all in a Tavern. 1820 
Scott Abbot xxiii. Take thy place at the board-end, and 
refresh thyself after thy journey. 1637 RuTHERFORn Lett. 
civ. (1862) I. 264, I wonder what He meaneth to put such 
a slave at the 'board-head, a 1758 Ramsay Poems { 1844) 
82 Sat up at the boord-head. 1772 Wilson in Phil. Trans. 
LX It I. 62 The “Board-house, which is a large building for 
the use of the “board-officers. C1440 Promp. Pari*. 44 
* Boordeknyfe, men sac id a. 1530 Palsgr. 200/1 Borde knyfe, 
1 ovteav de escuier. 1879 J efeeri ls Wild L ife in S. Conn ty 
159 The same ‘board-lining of the window. 1801 Huntinc- 
ton Bank of Faith 30 They were “board-ministers, or 
ministers belonging to the board. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz i, 
A miserable-looking woman is called into the 'board-room. 
- 1825 Bro. Jonathan f. 8 The snow .. driving thro'every 
nook and crevice of the “board-work. 

18 . Special comb, board coal, a kind of coal 
resembling wood in its markings; board-fellow, 
a companion at table, a messmate ; 4 board-form, 
a trapezium; -f board-land (see Bord-lani >) ; 
board-man, a man who carries advertisement 
boards, a Sandwich man’; board - measure, 
superficial measure applied to boards; board- 
money = Board-wages ; board-nail, a spike or 
large brad ; board-rule, a scale for finding the 
superficial area of a board without calculation ; 
f boardstock, a piece of timber to be sawn into 
boards; boardway’s course, Mhe direction per¬ 
pendicular to the cleavage of the coal * ( Coal- 
trade Terms, North/d. Sc Durh., 1S51). Also 
Board-cloth, -school, -wages. 

1760 Milles in Phil. Trans. LI. 537 That which they 
call the wood coal, or ’board coal, from the resemblance 
which the pieces have to the grain of deal boards. 1811 
J. Pinkerton Petral. I. 596 Straight flat pieces, three or 
lour feet in length, which are called board-coal. 1382 
Wvclif Judg. xiv. 11 Thei souen to him “bordfclawis 
thretti. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824 1 . 102 Be you 
once more bed-fellows and board-fellows. 155* Rpcorue 
Patino. Knoxvl. 1. Dcf, Called of the Grekes trapezia, may 
be called in englishe ’horde formes. 1884 Cosset/’s Earn. 
Mag. Dec. 32 The announcements were borne by a gang of 
unhappy "board-men. 1656 li.P hillips Purch, Pat/.) 16761 
142 Draw the like line for “Board measure. 1809 R. Lang- 
ford tntrod. Trade 62 'Board Money, and Small Charges. 
1866 Rogers Agrh 4- Friers I. xx. 498 The spike or 'board - 
nails of the records. 1619 Sir R. Boyle in LismorePapers 
<i886> I. 217, 240 tymber trees .. wherof most is squared 
•-and reserved for 'ooordstocks. 1623 K. Wynne in Whit- 
bourne Xcsofoundland 105 Wee got home as many boord- 
stocks, as afforded vs aboue two hundred boords. 

Board ^btKid , v. Forms: 4-6 borde, 5-7 
bord, 6-7 boord, bourd, 6 boarde, Sc. burd, 6- 
board. [f. prec. sb.: cf. F. border ; in senses 4 
to 9 influenced by F. abordcr. Cf. A bord.] 

I. Related to board— side of a ship, coast. 

1 . trans. a. To come close up to or alongside (a 
ship), usually for the purpose of attacking ; to 
lay on board, or fall on board of. b. In later 
use, To go on board of or enter (a ship), usually 
in a hostile manner. 

1494 Fa BY AN vii. 450 So cruelly assay lyd y* they were 
horded or they myght be rescowyd. 1530 PalscR 460/1, 1 
borde a shyppe.. Jaborde vuenauire. 1601 Shake. Tivel. N. 
V. i, 65 This is he that did the Tiger boord. 1672 Lend. 
Gaz. No. 700 4 The Cambridge boarded one of the biggest 
of them, having beaten all her Men from the Decks, but., 
did not venture to let any of her Men enter her. 1706 Ibid. 
No. 4204/3 A. .Privateer came up with her .. boarded her, 
and lash’d her fast, in which manner they fought two hours. 
1797 Nelson in A. Duncan Life (i8o6> 43 In l>oarding the 
San Nicholas .. we lost about seven killed. 188a Hamley 
Trasecuien Halt II. 251 The English vessel had. .grappled 
the enemy and finally boarded her, the boarding party being 
led by the captain. 

fig. 1580 Lyly KuphueS 333 Ladyes pretende a great 
skyrmishe at the first, yet arc boorded wiilinglye at the last. 

f c. intr. To board with (in sense a.) Obs. 
c 1460 Vortescvb A bs.q-Lim. Mon.U 714)45 AH the Kyngs 
Navye schall not suffice to bord with Caryks, and other grctc 
Schippis. 1622 R. Hawkins I'oy. S. Sea (1847) 102 We had 
taken the Vicc-Adimratl, the first time shcebourded with us. 
d. absol. (in sense b.) 

1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. u* xvi. 70 Their general 
practice is to board immediately. 1803 in Nicolas Disp. 
Nelson V. 186 note, Lieutenant Jones, in boarding, was 
mortally wounded. 1846 Arnold Hist. Route II. xl. 575 
To enable their men., to decide the battle by boarding. 

2 . trans. To go on board of, embark on. 

1597 Warner Alb. Eng., /Fneidos 325 Hee boording his 
Shippes .. left Carthage, 1883 H. Al. Kennedy tr. Ten 
Brink's F. F. Lit. 232 The fisherman prepares a ship, which 
he boards with his wife and children. 

b. transf. (in U.S.) To enter (a railway train, 
etc.); to enter in a hostile or forcible way. 

1879 Good Words Jan. 50 The tramps had boarded a 
train 50 miles away. 

t 3 . trans. To put or take on board ship. Obs. 
1542 in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) I. 243 A great nombre of the 
Spanyardes beyng caryed and horded. 1593 P. Nichols 
Drake Revived in Arb. Garner V, 558 Boarding and stowing 
our provisions. 
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4 . fig. To approach, ‘make up to', accost, ad¬ 
dress, ' assail ’; to make advances to. Cf. Accost. 

a 1547 Earl Surrey sFneid iv. 395 At length her self 
bordeth Aeneas thus. 1580 Lvly Euphues (Aro.> 332 Phi- 
lautus .. began to boord hir in this manner. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. n. ii. 5 Whom thus at gaze the palmer gan to bord 
With goodly reason. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xix.Txxvii, With 
some courtly tearmes the wench he bords. 164a R. Car- 
pf.ntf.r Experience 1. Med. in. 56 When the body is. .horded 
by a sicknesse. a 1726 Vanbrugh False Fr. 1. i. 97 What 
.. do you expect from boarding a woman.. already heart and 
soul engag’d to another? 

5 . intr. Of a ship: To tack ; to sail athwart 
the wind on alternate sides, so that the general 
course is against the wind. Also to board to and 
again, to board it, to board it up. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 3g This we call 
boording or beating it vp vpon a tackc in the winds eye. 
a 1631 Donne Serin. (1839) IV. 307 It is well .. if we can 
beat out a Storm at Sea with Boarding-to-and-again. 1682 
Whfler Journ. Greece ill. 286 They resolved .. to bord it 
till Morning. 1692 in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xvi. 
To make a board , or board it up, is to tum to Windward. 

t 6. trans. To border on, approach ; intr. to lie 
close by, border upon. 

1596 Spf.nser F. Q. iv. xi, 4.3 The stubborne Newre [Nore], 
whose waters gray By faire Kilkenny and Rosseponte boord. 
1610 P. Holland Camden's Brit. I. 242. 1636 Fames Iter 

Lane. 4 In a wan fainte paleness boarding death. 

II. Related to board— thin wood, etc. 

7 . trans. To cover or furnish with boards. To 
board oz'cr: to cover with boarding. To board 
up : to close with boarding. 

1530 Palscr. 460/1 Let your parlour be boorded. 1677 
Moxon Mech. Ex ere. <17031153 The Floors being Boarded. 
1885 Howells S. Lapham I. iii. 77 Many of the house¬ 
holders had boarded up their front doors. Ibid. iv. 89 The 
floors were roughly boarded over. 

f b. To put in a coflin ; to bury. Sc. Obs. 

1535 Stf.wakt Cron. Scot. 11 . C87 Syne in Tynmouth .. 
Tha burdit him thair richt solempnitly. 

C. Bookbinding. To bind (a book) in boards. 

1813 Scott Let, in Lockhart (1839) IV. 51 The demand 
for these continuing faster than they can be boarded. 1857 
Buckle in A Huth Life I. 132, I should prefer having the 
whole impression boarded at once. 

III. Related to board- table, regular meals. 

8. trans. To provide (a lodger, etc.) with daily 
meals; now generally to supply with both food and 
lodging at a fixed rate. See also Boarding vbl. sb. 7. 

1599 Shaks. Hot. l r , 11. 1. 35 We cannot lodge and board 
a dozen or fourteene Gentlewomen. 1662 Fuller Worthies 
(1S40) III. 308 In his own house he boarded and kept full 
four and twenty scholars. 1724 Loud. Gaz. No. 6265/4 At 
Mrs. Grandmaison’s School .. young Gentlewomen are 
Boarded. 

9 . intr. To have stated meals as a lodger at 
another person’s house ; to be supplied with food 
and lodging at a fixed rate ; to live with a family 
as one of its members for a stipulated charge. 

1556 J. Heywooo Spider <y F. Ixiii. 48 To paie for boord, 
where tuer this flock boords. 1667 Pkpys Diary (1879) IV. 
332 My l>oy’s time, when 1 boaraed at Kingsland. 1712 
Steelf. Speet. No. 206 r 6 Gentlemen and Ladies, who 
board in the same House. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith 
xxxiv. 324 He had engaged to board with the family. 

10 . cattsai. To place at board. So to board out. 

1655 Franc ion 69 He. .boorded me with the Master of the 

College at Lysieux. 1876 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. it. 
203 The boys were boaraed among the dames of the village. 
Mod. Many workhouse children are now boarded out with 
cottagers. 

Boardable (bd»udab‘l), a. [f. prec. + -able.] 
That can be boarded, as a ship; fig. that can 
be approached or accosted; approachable, affable. 

1611 Cotcr., Abordable, affable, abhordable, approach¬ 
able, boordable. |ln mod. Diets.] 

Boardage, obs. form of Bohdagk. 

i Boa’rd-clotb.. Obs. or north dial. Also 
5 borclothe. A cloth used to cover a table, a 
tablecloth. 

rixoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 Hire bord cloSes ben makede 
wite. 1411 F.F. Wills (1882) 19 A boorde clo)>e with . ij. 
towcllcs of dcuaunt. c 1505 Dunbar Flyiing 206 Thy burd 
claith neidis no spredding. 1552 Huloet, Bourde cloth, or 
carpet. 1839 Cumber hi Westmoreld. Dialogues 13 Spin 
tow for bord claiths cn sheets. 

Boa rded, ppl. a. [f. Board v. + -ed 1 .] 

1 . Made of or furnished with boards or planks. 

1444 Test. Ebor. (1855) II. 100 Lego eidem optimum bor- 

detbed in le withdrawyng-chaumbre cum curtens pendenti- 
bus circa idem. 1557 Boordk Sleep in Babees Bk. (1868) 
248 Nor lye in nolowe Chambrc, excepte it be boorded. 
1662 Gerbier Princ. (1665)29 The first Stories ought rather 
to be vaulted than boarded. 1769 Priestley in Phil. Trans. 
LIX. 65 A dry boarded floor. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson's 
Fun. 13 A boarded partition. .was erected. 

2 . Bound in boards. 

1842 Penny Mag. XI. 381 A boarded book is attached to 
its covers, .by the boards being pasted to the blank leaves. 

3 . Provided with board (i. e. stated meals) as a 
lodger at another person’s house. 

1884 H. M. Stanley in Pall Mall G. 8 Aug. 1/2 Boarded 
justice would soon become mockery. 

+ Boa*rden, a. Obs. [f. Board sb. + -en E] 
Made of boards. 

1454 Test. Ebor. (1855) 11 . 173 Y*borden bed that I Ive in. 
<-1470 Hf.nrv Wallace iv. 509 Burdyn durs and loks. 
148s Ikzk in Ripon Cfu Acts 365 Borden bedde. 
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+ Boa'rden, v. Obs. [f. aspree. + -en-\] trans. I 
1 o floor or lay wilh boards. [ 

»SS2 Huloet, Bourden, or make of bourdes. 1641 Best 
Bks. (1856) 24 The roomc wheare the wooll lyeth 
shoulde allwayes bee bordened under fbote. 

Boarder (bo^uebj). Forms: 6-7 boorder, 

6 bourdor, Se. buirdir, 7 border, 7- boarder. 

[f. Board v. + -kk L] 

1 . One who boards, or has his food, or food and 
lodging, at the house of another for compensation ; 
one who lives in a boarding-house or with a family 
as one of its members, at a fixed rate. Spec, a 
boy who boards and lodges at a school, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the day-boy who comes and goes 
daily, and the day-boarder who remains at school 
for dinner, but goes home at night. 

* 53 ° Palscr. 199/2 Boorder that gothe to horde, com- 
q 1 , 1576 New ™ tr * henmids Complex. (1633)43 Sonic 

’ *£ inc 0 h their P° ore Pupils and Boordcrs by 
the beily 1620 R. Seton Hist. M. & S. Rep. EglintZ 

gffff 5 17 \ 4S , Hes P receis Pdcc of his buirdir* \ 

situng at tabill is tuo hundcr merk. 1740 J. Clarke Educ. 

1 out ft- 190 A Boarding-school, where none but Boarders | 
are received. 1882 J. Il awtjiokne Fort. Fool 1. xiv This 
woman did not pretend to know who those boarders'of 
hers really were. 

2 . One who boards (an enemy’s) ship. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780* F iij b, If the boarder 
is repulsed. 1797 Nelson in A. Duncan Life (1S061 41 
^Calling for the boarders, [ 1 ] ordered them to board. 1862 

hli*™ V t KY r 337 The French, .closing their lower- 

deck port, for fear of the boarders. 

o. One who puts the boards on books 

^W(r*VeW 28 Dec. 5/2 4 Boarders', or they who 
board books, stitchers, and other toilers. 
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Boarder, var. of Bounder Obs. a jouster. 

Boa rding, vbl. sb. [f. Board v. + -ing i,] 

1. Naut. the action of coming close up to. or 
of entering (a ship), usually in a hostile manner. 

iS 9 * Raleigh Last Fight Rev. 21 The voleis, bourdiugs, 
and entnngs. 1691 Loud. Gaz. No. 2719/3 He thrice re¬ 
pulsed the Enemy, who boarded him, but at the fourth 
boarding was taken. 1801 Nelson in A. Duncan Life (1806) 
196, I directed the attack to be made by four divisions of 
boats, for boarding. 

t 2 . The action of approaching or accosting. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. Fill, XL 49 The bordyng of th- 
Emperonr soo playnly in the matier of the warre. 1636 
Healey nieophrast .49 A troublesome bourding and as. 
saulttng of those, with whom we have to doc. 

+ 3 . Naut. The action of tacking. Obs. 

a 1618 Raleigh Royal Navy 10 That shee stay well, when 
bourding and turning on a wind is required. 

4 . J he act of covering or furnishing with boards ; 
the mass of boards so used, a structure of hoards. 

J552 Hclokt, Bourdinge, or ioynynge of bourdes together. 
1663 Gerbier Counsel 22 The hording .. is much subject to 
rott. 1847 Cjrote Greece (1862) III. xli. 460 The wooden 
palisades and boarding.. took fire. 

0. Currying. The treatment of leather with a 
graimng-board. (See Ure Dicl. Arts III. 97.) 

1870 Eng. Afec/i. ix Feb. 534/3 When dry, repeat the 
boarding and you will have a good Memcl gram. 1885 

twa^ C \ S *f an * TJie ‘boarding' makes them 

[hides] very pliable. 

6. The supplying of stated meals ; the obtaining 
of food, or food and lodging, at another person's 
house for a stipulated charge. 

153 * Dial. Laws Eng. ». xxiv. (1638) 102 To pay for the 
chamber and boordmg a certain sunime, etc. a 1667 Cowlev 
College \Vks. 1710 U. 621 For the lodging and boarding of 
young scholars. 1861 Rebel War Clerk's Diary (18661 
the boarding of my family comes to more than my salary. 

7 . Comb., as (sense 1) boarding-brand\ -bridge, 
-netting (a netting put round the ship to hinder 
the enemy’s attacks), -pike; (sense 4) boarding- 
shop \ boarding-book, a register for recording 
particulars of every ship boarded (Smyth Sailors 
11 ord-bk.') ; boarding-house, a house in which 
persons board ; boarding-out, the obtaining of 
staled meals at another person’s house; the placing 
of destitute children in families where they are 
treated as members. Also Boarding-school. 

1875 Bedforu Sailors Pocket d>k. vi. (ed. 2) 223 When 
boarding foreign men-of-war the * boarding book should 
not be taken on board. 1814 Byron Corsair 1. vii, Be the 
edge sharpen d of my *boarding-brand. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 105 Had they been less afraid of the *boarding- 
bridges, Jthe left wing] must ere this have been victo- 
ki? US V x82 L ** EN | MAM Hot Paul 355 The priests, in whose 
boarding-house he was. 1837 IIawthorne Amcr. Note - 
bks. (1871) I. 71 A nice, comfortable, boarding-house 
tavern without a bar. 1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 235/1, I 
was calling on a. .friend in a high and narrow city boarding¬ 
house. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 252 The ‘hoarding 
nettings..were tied up to the yard-arms, and presented a 
formidable obstacle to our success. 1863 Fawcett Pol. 
Leon. iv. vi. (1876) 608 The *boarding-out system has lately 
been engrafted on our poor-law. 1886 Pall Malt G. r Jan. 
4/1 Bo.yding.out. .means the placing in select homes, and 
with select foster-parents, destitute healthy children under 
the age of twelve years. 1801 Hist. Europe in Ann. Re?. 
269/1 Our men were provided with '•Boarding-pikes, toma¬ 
hawks and cutlasses only. 183s Makkyat Pacha v, We 
received them with .. boarding-pikes. 184a Penny Mag. 
AJ. 378 the ‘boarding-shop*.. wherein ail the operations 
are conducted for binding books in cloth boards. 

Boa rding,///, a. [f. as prec- + -ing 2.] 


1 . That boards (a ship). 

1797 Hoi croft Stolberg's Trav. (< d. 2) IV. xci. 163 The 
boarding Romans. 1829 M arryat F. Mild may v, He had 
Hot been of the boarding party. 

2. That boards in another arson’s house. 

tv 1 *? P dot's Wife in Casquct Lit A 1877) 

* Ll 7 / 2 ^he despised these boarding people. 

Boa rding - school. A school in which 
scholars are boarded as well as taught. Also at/rib 

r6 7 7 /.W ( 7 ^ No . *,80/4 In Oxford there is set up a 
Boarding School for young Gentlewomen 1 by John Waver, 
Master in the Art of Dancing). 1713 Swim Cadenus and 
• 707 A blockhead with melodious voice In boarding- 
schools can have his choice. 1812 Examiner 28 Dec. 
827/1 Every .boarding-school miss. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
of view 51 H,stor >' trcatcdfroin the boarding-school point 

Boardless, a. [f. Board sb. 4 le.ss.1 With- 
out a board or table. 

I r '^ 1 ' B - 3C,L 201 But s *tte as a begger bordc- 

less 1 C. hurdlesj hi my-self on ]>o grounde. 

-Boardly, anglicized spelling of Bithdly a. Se. 
c x8x? Hogg Tales ^ Sk. VI. 105 Interposing his boardly 
frame between the combatants. 188x Autobiog. J. J 'ounce, 
xi. 116 A crying Shame to talk of hanging a boardly Man. 

Boa rd-school, [f. Board sb. + School.] 

11 . A boarding-school. Obs. 

\ 74 °A' ? EA ? 1 CE E< tnc. Youth (ed. 3) 204 To have a Board- 
school in his House. 

2 . A school under the management of a School- 
board, as established by the Element,ary Education 
Act of 1S70. Also attnb.y as in Board-school mis¬ 
tress, education , etc. 

1873 Fawcett in Hansard i 7 July. 1 would far sooner 
that the child were attending the Board school. 1882 
Besant 1. (1884) 15 In Well-close Square, next 

to the Board School*. 

Boa rd - wages, board wages. Wages 
allowed to servants to keep themselves in victual 
iS&Housch. Ord. '1790)211 Bills of allowance.. for Wages 
and Boardwages. 1557 Order of Hospitals Fvj. 1602 
Southerns Wives Exc. 1. i. Dram. Wks. (17211 270 Starve 
under the tyranny of a Housekeeper, and never know the 
comfort of boardwages again. 1695 Congreve Love for 
o *' V 12 J0U Pl ease » 1 bad rather be at Board-wages. 
187S Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 111. 46 1 'hey are on board wage* 

Boar-fish (ba^jfiJ . A fish ^Cafros afer, 
feus afer) akin to the Mackerel ; so called from 
the shape of its snout, which is turned up. 

18$ Penny Cyel. VI 274/2 The boar-fish, .may be dis- 
anguished by its mouth being more attenuated and pro- 
tractile. x86x Blight Week LandsEnd 130Off the Runnel 
Stone, the hoar fish, Zeus Aper, though an exceedingly 
rare British fish, is abundant. 

Boarish (bo»-riJ), [f. Boar sb. + -mO.] 
Of or pertaining to a boar; resembling a boar ; 
scnsnal; cruel. (As borish was a former spelling 
of both boarish and boorish . the two were often 
confounded ; and it is hard to say to which word 
many passages ought to be referred ) 

/ 55 o Bale Apol. 65 Ye beast lye boryshe buggerers. 1503 
Nashe Christ s T. 57 a, Therefore we call a leatcherous 
vi C n SOn /^ boansh companion. 1643 Milton Divorce ix. 
\Vks. (1851) 4* A grosse and borish opinion. 1645 Sacred 
Decretal 21 His Boarish Tusks, his huge great Iron fangs. 
S 17 * 8 ! 1 ^* 1726 I. 33 To have expected this 

Boarish fierceness from the Mayor of London. 1834 L 
Wilson in Black. Mag. XXXV, 1003 Boarish bristle and 
leonine hair. 

Hence Boa'rishly adv., Boa*rishness. (f or¬ 
merly often confused with boorishly , -ness.) 

n *563 Rlcon Cast. Comfort Wks. (1844) 553 The wicked 
papists, which so boanshly sweat to maintain their usurped 
power. 1682 H. More Annot. Glanvills Lux O. 55 The 
roughness and boarishness of his style. 

Boarship (b^^rjip). humorous, [see -ship.] 
The personality of a boar. 

i79f Southey Lett. Spain <5- Port. (1799) 140 His boarship 
remained unhurt, and was suffered to go to his den. 

Boar-spright, obs. variant of Bowsprit. 

Boart, variant of Bort. 

Boas, obs. form of Boa. 

Boast (bJust), sb. Forms: 3-7 bost, 4-6 
boste, 4-5 boost, 6 Se. boist, 6- boast. [ME. 
host sb., bos ten vb. are bolh found before 1300: their 
mutual relation and origin are unknown. (The 
Celtic words, Welsh boslio, Gael, bdsd, etc., which 
nave been hastily assumed as the source, appear to 
be merely adopted from English.) Various conjec¬ 
tures and comparisons may he seen in Wedgwood, 
and E. Muller, but nothing to purpose. 

The phonetic history of boast , showing ME. long 5 sur¬ 
viving ms mod. Eng. long d ( oa) in north, as well as standard 
Eng., shows that boast is not:-OE. *bdst, which would 
have given north. ME. bast, mod. baist <cf. ghaist, mats/. 

Sc. for ghost, most); nor;-OK. *Mst, which would have 
given mod. boost, north- burst; nor;—OE. *bost, whi«h 
would have retained short (cf. frost) ; but from a word of 
later (foreign) introduction. Its phonetic analogues are the 
Romanic words m -ost, with the ^ lengthened in later Eng., 

' i 0aSt l hdit l which ' vol,ld lcAd us to expect 
a " bos ter, but of this no trace has been found.] 

j 1. Eoud noise of the voice, outcry, clamour. 
r^ooA. Alts. 5290 Now ariseth cry and boost Among 
Alisaundcrs oost Of scorpiounsand addres. c 1330 Arth . <y 
t 3 J- 47 Vp tha, , ste rtcn with gret host, Eucrich king 
with at his ost. 137, Langu P. PL B. xiv. 247 And whether 
be lister to brekeY la*sc boste it maketh, A beggeres 


BOAST. 

r?' S oc ^ t' 1 >' ren ’boundc coffre ! c 1385 Chaucer L. G. 
t : s°vj J C r rii T t r V fll )e v> lt ^ ol,tcn «oysc or boostc. c 1430 
(Halhw.) 8 Maxent then with grete boste, 
iMade hur to be bownde to a poste. 1813 Whitarer P. 
Juc ,/: '-v VU - 8 9 note. Boost, a noise; a provincial word 
still familiar in the midland counties. 

f 2 . Speaking big, threatening, menace, north. 
Barbour Bruce ix. 231 1 'hair host has maid me haill 
and fcr. c 1460 Teumcley Myst. 178 For his host be not 
abast. , 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 389 Scho wald noehl 
tell for host, nor 5«t reward. ,578 Glide Godlie Ballates 
(18681 91 3our bludie boi>t na syith can saiisfie. 1600 
J. Melvill Diary {\ 842) 54 He could nocht be broken be 
host. 1637 Rutherford Lett. ci. (1862) I. 25S Slip not 
from it [the truth of Christ] for any hosts or fear of men. 

o. 1 roud or vain-glorious speech; 4 tall talk’; 
vaunt, brag ; the expression of ostentation. 

r 1300 Song 92 in E. E. P. (1862) 132 Vr bost vr brag i> 
>ome onerbitle. <1462 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 1. 15 1 ’he 
Kmg maketh right grete boste* of you for the truest and 
trie fcithfullest man that any Christen Prince may have. 
1611 .Shake. Cymb. v. v. 162 The swell’d boast Of him that 
best could speake. 1709 Steele & Add. Tatter No. 9^ » 2 
One of the Gentlemen.. told me by Way of Boast, That 
there were now seven Wooden Legs in his Family. 1871 
bREtMAN form. Com,. <r876) IV. xviii. 266 They soon 
/ U i. a >oasl wai vain indeed. 1884 Cmin E. S. 
ballads 11. 282/1 If they cannot make good their boasts. 

t Ostentation, pomp, vain-glory. Obs. 

1297 R Glouc. 258 pe kyng.. bynomc al y* bost. a 1300 
Cursor M. 6224 Quen fpharaonj had mad al bun his ost, 
lie went wit nnkel prid and host, c 1325 E. E. Allit. P 
B. 179 As for bo ban nee & bost & bolnande priyd'e. 1387 
} rkv isa Htgdett (RollsScr.)I. ,67 C, uthluc.is K confcssonr 
Iqrsook arines and be boost and pompe of bis world. 1440 
Ccsta Rom - (1879) l l 0 When thow forsakist the devil, it al 
Ills bostys, it poinpis. 

C. ‘ A cause of boasting, an occasion of pride, 
the thing boasted.’ J. 

1593 SriAKS ., Lucr. 1193 My resolution, Jove, shall be thy 
boast. 1737 Pope Hor. Eft’st . it. i. 7 Edward and Henry, 
now the beast of fame. 1792 A need. W. Pitt II. xxix. 125 
It is my boast, that I was the first Minister who looked 
for it [merit]. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 332 Those 
divines who were the boast of the universities and the 
delight of the capital. 

4 . Phrases. + To b/070 (a) boast : to boast, brag 
i^cf. Blow, Blast, Blaze). 7 o make {one's' boast : 
to boast of, to glory in ; also absol .; so f 7 o shake 
boast: cf. j actari. 

/ 37 £ Barbour Bruce iv. 122 The gret bost that it fprydej 
hlawis. e 1385 Chaucer L.G. ll\ 267 Mak of ;oure trouthe 
in loue no host ne sou n. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys 
D57o)-45 He shaketh boast and oft doth him auaunte Of 
fortunes fauuur. 1550 Lyndksay Meldrum 266 Thair \v;t> 
into the Inglis 01st Ane campioun that bleu greit boist. 
^1560 Rollanu Crt. Yen ns 111. 341 Blaw furth ;our hoist 
busteous. 1611 Bible Ps. xxxiv. 2 My soule shall make 
her boast 111 the Lord. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xl. vii, How 
often shall, .she. .bring her babe, and make her boast. 

Boast (bcT«st), vP forms: 4 bost(en, 4-5 
boost(e, 5 boaste, 5-6 boste, 6 Se. boist, 6-7 
bost, 6- boast. [Sec the sb .] The primary sense 
was prob. 4 to lift tip ones voice 4 speak with a 
lond voice'. 

I. To threaten. 

+ * ntr ' To utter ^ threat, to threaten. Also 
with cogn. object of the thing threatened. Obs. 

c 1300 A .All’s. 2597 They bostodyn.. Alisaundres hed of 
to smyte. 1513 Douglas eEnet's 11. xi. (x.) 119 The tree 
bosUn , g 10 t . he ( al! - X SS* Arp. Hamilton Catech. 

28 f uimions. .that God in haly scripturebostis and schorls 
aganis all the brekam of his commandis. c 1610 Sir I 
Melvil iVrw. (1683) 70 She boasted to marry the Arch¬ 
duke Charles. 

+ 2 . trans. To threaten ; to bully, terrify. Se. 

* 5*3 Douglas EEncis x. xiv. 122 Quhat wenys thou so to 
eflray and host me ? 1533 Bellenuen Livy \. (1822) 101 
And sum time begun to boi*t hir with deith. 1582 8 Hist 
James VI (1804) 137 He was boistit with toirtour unle> 
he should tell. 1645 Rutherford Try a l 9- Tri. Faith 
(*845) 37 1 Vonder standeth our Creator boasting us. and 
therefore we will obey. 1756 Mrs. Caloerwood Jrnl. v. 
(18S4) 147 Some others near him boasted him for it. 

IX. To speak ostentatiously. 

3 . intr. To speak vaingloriouslv, extol oneself; 
to vaunt, brag; to brag of, about , glory in. (So 
To boast it : to practise boasting.) 

i C ifu Cursor M. 22289 Onn.) p at anticrist. .he sal men 
do of him to boost Oner alle 0 |>ere to preise moost. x 377 
Langl. 1 .11. B. 11. 80 1 o bakbite and to bosten * and here 
fals witnesse. c 1420 Av<ra>. Arth. xxiii, I, Kay, that 
thou knawes That owte of tyme bostus and blaw us. 1587 
Mtrr. Mag., Stater 5, ] needc not of honour or dignltie 
boast. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, m. iii. 23 Nor should that 
Xation boast it so with vs. 1611 Bible Ps. xliv. 8 Jn God 
we boast ail the day long. 1655 Theophania 8o, I can oever 
consent that [he] should boast in any favor of mine. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 73 n He has not much to boast of. 

1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, x. (1862) 131 To boast of 
the honours enjoyed by their remote ancestors. 

4 . rejl. in same sense. [Cf. Fr. jv vanter.] 

a i S°° Cursor M. 17983 Jesu..pat boost him goddes sone 
to be. z 1400 Apol. Loll. 92 pat he boost him silf in his dede. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dietes 86 To preysc and boste 
him self of his goode dedis. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W 
1531) 92 Whan he bosteth hymselfe to haue y* whiche he 
hat r h » ot * J 535 Cover hale Ps. li. 1 Why boast est thou thy 
self.. that thou canst do myschefe? 1611 Bible Prov. xxvii 
1 Boast not thy selfe of to morrow. — p s . ]ji t Whv 
boastest thou1 thysclfe in mischiefe, O mightie man? 1745 
Johnson in Bonoell (:8i6) I. 242 That dream of hope, m 
which I once boasted myself. 1876 Green Short Hist 
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ii. § 6 (1882) 88 The descendants of the victors at Senlac 
boasted themselves to be Englishmen. 

5 . irans . To extol; to speak of with pride or 
ostentation ; to brag of, vaunt. 

a. with obj. clause , usually with that. (? orig, 
intram .) 

e 1380 Wycuf Set. IVks . III. 53 To boosle not bat we ben 
of holy chirche. c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. cxxiii, No 1 Time, thou 
shall not bost that 1 doe change. 1718 Pope Iliad it. 577 
We. .guess by rumour, and but boast we know. 1873 Mor- 
ley Rousseau I. 234 Voltaire boasted that if he shook his 
wig, the powder flew over the whole of the tiny republic. 

D. with simple object. 

1543 Grafton Contn. Harding 524 When the duke be* 
ganne fyrste to prayse and boaste the Kyng. 1603 B. Jon* 
son Sejanus v. xxiv. 63 Forbeare, you thinges .. To boast 
your slippery height. 1671 Milton P. R. t. 409 Who 
boast’st release from hell. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) 
II. it. § 2. 21 He boasted his having vanquished the enemy. 

6. To display vainglorious!)- or proudly, arch. 

1590 Greene Orl. Fur. (1599) 23 Kinde Flora boast thy 

pride. 1681 Dryoen A Is. <y Achit. 162 Would steer too 
nigh the Sands, to boast his Wit. 1703 Maundrell Journ . 
Jerus. 12732) 126 A short Chain cut in Stone ; of what use 
I know not, unless to boast the Skill of the Artificer. 1777 
Sir W. Jones Pal. Fortune 28 In vain, ye flowers, you 
boast your vernal bloom. 

7 . Jig. To possess as a thing to be proud of, 
to have to show. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Eclog. vin. 10 Whatever Land or Sea 
thy Presence boast. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc iv. 463 
A humble villager, who only boasts The treasure of the 
heart. 2810 Scott Lady oj L. 1. xxvi, The clematis, the 
favoured flower, Which boasts the name of virgin-bower. 
2871 R. Ellis Catullus xiii. 8 He boasts but a pouch of 
empty cobwebs. 

Boast, vP [Of uncertain etymology : F. bossc 
swelling, relief, as in rondc bossc * full relief’, has 
been suggested ; but with little apparent fitness.] 

1 . Masonry. To pare stone irregularly with a 
broad chisel and mallet. 

1823 [see Boasting vbl. sbFJ 2876 Sir E. Beckett Build¬ 
ing *67 More trouble is taken to work the stone with small 
chisels, .than it would take to 1 boast’ (as they call it) into 
a fairly level surface. 

2 . Sculpture. To shape (a block roughly before 
putting in details. 

Boasted (basted , ///. a* [f. Boast vP + 

-edL] Yaunled, bragged of. 

2667 Milton P. 1. 510 Hcav’n and Earth Thir boasted 
Parents. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cony. 11876) IV. xvii. 43 
As illustrating the boasted clemency of William. 

Boa'sted, ppl. a . 2 [f. Boast vP + -ed 1 .] 

Rough-hewn with a broad chisel. 

1884 Congregational Year Bk. 200 The best white Holm- 
firth ashlar and wallstones, clean boasted. 

Boaster 1 Forms: 4 bostere, 

booster, boatour, boosteere, 4-6 boster, 5 
boister, bostare, bostoure, 5-6 boastar, 6 
bostar, 6-boaster, [f. Boast vP + -er 1 .] One 
who boasts : + a. a loud talker (obs.) ; b. one who 
threatens (obs .); c. one who extols his own deeds 
or excellences, a braggart, vaunter, arrogant person. 

*■1325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 2499 Now a boster on benche 
bibbes )>er-of. c t375 Wyclif Antecrist, in Three Treat. 
(Todd) 231 bei chesen to hem boosters sotil men & s 1 y*e, 
riche, prouae, & Japers. la 1400 Chester PI. 206, I wotte, by 
this bolsters bearc That tribute I mustc paye. 1580 Baret 
Alv. B964 A craker, a boster, a glorious personne. 1747 
Ladv M. W. Montague Lett, xxxviii. HI. 63 Complainers 
are seldom pitied, and boasters are seldom believed. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 24 ? 9 The boaster, .blusters only to be 
praised. 1870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. ix. 6 He plucks 
the boaster's song out of his mouth. 

Boa’ster 2 (bJu-stai). [f. Boast vP -f -er L] A 
broad-faced chisel used by masons in making the 
surface of a stone nearly smooth. 

1876 in Gwilt. 

Boastful (biJwsiful), a. [f. Boast sb. + -ful.] 

1 . Of words or actions : Full of boasting. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 3827 Bostful wurdes for to crake, e 1440 
Bone Flor. 270 My doghtur gete ye noght, For all yowre 
bostefull fare. 1599 Shaks. Hen. K, jv. Cho», Steed threat¬ 
ens Steed, in high and boast full Neighs. 1867 Emerson 
Lett, ff Soc. Aims\ ii. (1875) 171 We have had enough of 
these boastful recitals. 

2 . Of persons, or things personified : Given to 
boasting, ostentatious, self-praising. Const, in, of. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. I. 2 pis riche man was boostful 
in spcche. i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. A v a, That he be not 
to bostfull of his manhod. 1770 Johnson L.P. Wks. 1816 
X. 20 Boastful of his own knowledge. 1859 W. Whitmore 
G. Marlowe 10 Time wears to dust the boastful monuments 

f 3 . ? Menacing. Obs . 

1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xii. 31 [David] sawede the puple of 
it, and laddc about upon hem boostful yren carris. 

Boa stfully, adv. [f. prec. + -LY-.] In a 
boastful manner ; vaunlingly. 

0430 Life St. Kath. (Gibbs MS.) 55 Wher yn bostfully 
she enhaunceth hir self. 1845 Lo. Campbell Chancellors 
(1857) III. 1 L 4 Observing boastfully, ‘We inherit all our 
genius from our mother'. 

Boa’Stfuluess. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality of being boastful. 

1810 Coleridge Friend (1865) 168 With all the boastful- 
ness of national prepossession. 1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 8 
Driven, .to an appearance of boastfulness of which the very 
notion was abhorrent to him. 
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Boasting vbl. sbP [f. Boast vP + 

-IXG 1 .] 

1 . Ostentatious or vainglorious speaking. 

C1380 Wycuf Scrtn. Sel. Wks. I. 408 pe gospel tellih of 
bosting of a proude man. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 2531) 
gob, lactaunce or bostynge, ypocrisy or fayned holynes. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. h. i. 23 Topping all others in boasting. 
1830 Tennyson Poems 32 Is not my human pride brought 
low? The boastings of my spirit still ? 

+ 2 . Threatening, menacing language. Obs. 

2600 J. MelvilL Diary (1842) 68 He braks out in coler & 
bosting. 

Hence + Boa’etingful a . 1552 in Huloet. 

Boa’sting, vbl. sbP [f. Boast vP + -ing 1 .] 

2823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 582 Boasting; in stone- 
cutting, paring the stone irregularly with a broad chisel 
and mallet; in carving, the rough cutting of the outline, 
before the minuter parts. 

Boa'sting, ppl. a. [f. Boast vP + -ing^.] 

1 . That boasts or brags. 

1552 Huloet, Boastyngc or that doth boast, gloriosus. 
1602 N. Breton Mothers Bless, xiv, A boasting tongue is 
like a heard-mans home. 1769 Burke Pres. St. Nat. Wks. 
II. X17 After all the boasting speeches, .of his faction. 

12 . Threatening. Sc. Obs. 

1646 Row Hist, Kirk (1842) 324 Whilk occasioned the 
King to writ doune a verie sharp and boasting letter. 1820 
Scott Abbot Note L, Lindcsay was arrived in a boasting, 
that is, threatening humour. 

Boa*stingly. [f. Boasting ppl. a . + -ly~.] In 
a boasting or bragging manner, boastfully. 

2552 Huloet. Boastynglye,.^/f?r/>rc. 1561 Norton Calvin's 
Inst. Pref. IThey] duo boastyngly sett oute to sale their 
owne woorke. 1785 Burke Sf>. Nab. Arcot's Debts Wks. 
IV. 272 He boastingly tells yuu, that he has seen, read, 
digested, compared every thing. 286a Trollope N. Atuer. 
I. 73, 1 do not say this boastingly or with pride. 

+ Boastive, a. Obs. rare. [f. Boast vP + 
-1YE.] Given to boasting, boastful. 

a 1763 Siienstonk Wks. A Lett. 11768' 1 . 278 How must 
his fellow streams Deride the tinklings of the boastive rill. 

Boa’stless, a. rare . [f. Boast sb. + -less.] 

Without boasting. 

163a Quarles Div. Fane. tv. xciv. (2660) 270 A boast 1 esse 
hand; A Charitable purse. 2727 Thomson Summer 2644 
Diffusing kind beneficence around, Boastless. 

Boaeton, var. of Boston*, a card-game, 
t Boa'sty, a. Obs. VClamorous; boastful. 

a 1300 in Wright’s Pot*. Treat. Sc. 138 JJyndcr and bosti 
y-nou^, hardi and wcl he. 

Boat v tk?ut). Forms: 1 3 b&t, 4 bot, 4-5 
boot, (4-6 boote), 4 7 bote, 6- 7 boate, (6 botte, 
boitt, 7 Sc.pl. bottes), 6-boat; north. 4-6 bate, 
3-6 bait, bayt, (5 pi. bat(t)ia N . [OE. bdt\ the sub¬ 
sequent phonetic history in Eng. is perfectly normal; 
but the origin of the OE. word, and its relation 
to forms in other languages presents difficulties. 

OK. bAt (unless onomatopoeic) must have been either the 
regular representative of an OTeut. 'baito-, (-«*', or an 
adoption of a word bat from some other language, (i' The 
chief relevant fact in Teutonic is that ON. had also bdt-r 
in the sense * small boatwhence regularly Sw. bAt, Da. 
band 1 boat’. But the OE. and ON. words were not cog¬ 
nate, since the ON. form corresponding to OF.. bAt would 
have been *bcit-r % while the OE. form corresp. to ON. bdt-r 
(=OTeut. *bJeto-) would have been *bdt, 'bit, giving mod. 
Eng. * beet . In one of the two langs., therefore, bAt- must 
have been adopted from the other : the accessible evidence 
is on the whole in favour of its priority in OE. This is further 
favoured by the actual occurrence in ON. of a neuter sb. 
be if ‘ boat T (HdvamAt st. 90, etc.), which, exc. in gender, 
is the required form corresponding toOE. bAt , from OTeut. 
*bai!o-. It is therefore highly probable that the OE. bat 
is original, and bdtr an ON. adoption of it. (2) In any case 
the absence of the word from continental West Germanic 
is remarkable : here an OTeut. 'baito- would have given 
OS. bit, Du. beet, OHG. bei^ f Ger. bcisz ; an OTeut. *bdto- 
would have given OS. bAt, Du. baat, OHG. baz, mod.G. 
basz. No such forms exist; on the contrary, mod. Du., LG. 
and mod.G. have actually boot : of these the Ger. word is 
a recent adoption from LG. or Du. boot , found in early MDu. 
c 1250, the d of w'hich can be accounted for only by its 
adoption from early M E., or from Scand., at a date when the 
A of these langs. had already become ($1. (3) A stem bat- or 
batt- must have had an early diffusion in Romanic : cf. F. 
bateau , OF. bate/, Pr. batelh, Cat. batetl , Sp. bat el, It. 
batello (Florio), now battelto , diminutives from a primitive 
*bdto,batto (the latter actually used in It. in sense of‘small 
sea-vessel ’), OF. bat 1 small boat’ found in 12th c.; med.I.. 
had also bdtus, battus, the former app. only in English 
documents, the latter (as well as batellus) continental. 
But no etymology of these is found in Romanic; on the 
contrary Diez can only refer them back to OE. biit ; this is 
extremely improbable ; and the difficulties are only a little 
lessened by substituting ON. bdtr as the presumed source. 
Moreover this derivation requires 'bdtus as the original 
type, while the furm really indicated by OF., med.L., and 
It. is *battus. Unless the latter could be a neben-form of 
bat us (cf. It. tutto, beside L. tdtus, Sp. todo etc.), it could 
hardly have any etymological connexion with EngJish- 
Norse bAt -. A Celtic source has been frequently attributed 
to both the OE. and Romanic words; but Celtic scholars 
now know that the cited OWelsh bat, Welsh bad, is 
merely an adoption of the OE. word. (4) Franck points 
out that, in MDu., boot fem. meant * caskas in mod.Sc. 
meal-boat = * cask, barrel, tub', prob. identical with F. botte , 
Pr. and Sp. bota , It. botte, med.Lat. bota y butta, Butt; 
and suggests, that this may bear at least upon the Du. and 
LG. boot: it is true that words of general sense like * vessel', 
vaissean, and specific words like ‘tub’, have been applied 
to ships and boats *, but besides that no vestige of any such 
sense as ‘cask, tub’j etc appears either in ON. or OE. 
bat , these last could m no way be connected in form with 


bota, botta , or butta. (5) The conclusions at present tenable 
are, therefore, that apparently there was an OTeuL *baito 
preserved only in ON . beit and OE. bdt\ that the latter 
was also adopted in ON. as bdt-r , and that either from 
Eng. or Norse the word was adopted in Low Ger. and 
Dutch, as bbt, boot. But that the Romanic batto , bdto, and 
its family, arose out of the English-Norse word is very 
doubtful. 1 

1 . A small open vessel in which to traverse the 
surface of water, usually propelled by oars, though 
sometimes by a sail. 

O.E. Chron. (Parker MS.) brie Scottas cuomon to 
vElfrede cyninge on arum bate. Ibid. 1046 (Laud MS.) His 
sciperes wurpon hine on bone bat, and..reowan to scipe. 
a 1225 Juliana 60 Buten brugge ant bat. 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. 156 Philip. .To boote mad him bone, r 1340 Cursor 
M. 132S0 (Fairf.) Petre & Andrew..Iaft b a i fe batis [Cott. 
scipps, Gbtt. schippis] twin. 1375 Barbour Bruce 111. 408 Na 
bait fand thai. 1423 Jas. I King's Q. xvii, My feble bote full 
fast to stere and rowe. 1513 Douglas FEneis iv. xi. 8 Othir 
schip or bait. 1552 Lynoesay Monarehe n. 3039 Twoo 
thousand boittis with hir scho carets. 2591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 
iv. vi. 33 To hazard all our Hues in one small Boat. 1616 
R. C. Times' Whis. v. 2266 Being olde, One foote already 
within Charons bote. 1798 Colf.ridcf. Anc. Mar. vn. vii, 
The hoat came close beneath the ship. 1850 Tennyson 
hi Mem. exxi. iv, The market boat is on the stream. 

b. Extended to various vessels either smaller 
than, or in some way differing from, a ‘ship’; esp. 
small sailing vessels employed in fishing, or in 
carrying mails and packets, and small steamers. 
(Sometimes applied to large ocean steamers, 
though these arc more properly ‘steam ships \) 

2571 Hanmlr Chron. Ire!. (1632) 140 Some thirteeue 
botes out of Waterford. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3888/4 Boats 
to Convoy Letters and Paequets between England and the 
Islands of Barbndocs, Antego, etc. 1764 Tucker in Phil. 
Trans. LIV. 83 At King-Road .. the officers observed the 
king’s boat to float suddenly. 1861 Sala Tn>. round Clock 
M BoaLs from Hartlepool, Whitstable, Harwich, Great 
Grimsby, and other English seaports.. They are all called 
‘boats’, though many are of a size that would render the 
term ‘ship 1 .. far more applicable. 1880 Whitaker s Alman. 
Advts. 22 White Star Line, .the Boats are uniform and vary 
very little in point of speed. Mod. To take the boat to 
Gravesend. Waiting at Margate Pier for the ‘husbands’ 
boat’ on Saturday afternoon. 

c. With qualifications: as Cock-boat, Ferry¬ 
boat, Gunboat, Steamboat, etc., q.v. 

d. Phrases. To take boat : to embark in a boat. 
To have an oar in another s boat, in every boat , etc. 
(fig. : to meddle with other people’s affairs, to be 
a busybody. To be in the same boat (fig.) : to be 
in the same position or circumstances. To sail in 
the same boat (fig.) ; to pursue the same course, act 
together. 

1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 279 Duke Charles of Burgoyne.. 
would ncdcs have an Ower in the Erie of Warwickes boate. 
1576 Lambarde Perarnb. Kent (1826)179 Thomas Becket 
secretly tooke boate at Rumney. 2577 Holinshfd Chron. 
II. 273 The pope must have his ore in everic mans bote, his 
spoone in cverie mans dish. 1584 Hudson Judith iii. 352 
<D.) Haue ye pain? so likewise pain haue we; For in one 
boat we both imbarked be. 1668 R. Lestrange Vis. Quev. 
11708) 30 Medlcrs .. that will have an Oar in every Boat. 
1857 Hughf.s Tom Brown 231 * But my face is all muddy 
argued Tom. ‘Oh, we’re all in one boat for that matter.’ 

2 . A vessel or utensil resembling a boat in shape : 
a. A dish used to sene sauces, etc. in. 

2684 Land. Gaz. No. 1990/4 A Silver Tankard, .and a silver 
Boat and silver Spoons. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery iii. 18 
Make some good apple-sauce, and scud up in a boat. 1834 
D. Fox Pregnancy 102 The child should be obliged to re¬ 
ceive its food in this manner, instead of from a spoon or 
boat. 2875 Chatnb. Jrnt. No. 133. 13 There being some 
sauce in the boat. 

b. ‘The vessel that holds the incense before il 
is pnt into the censer.’ Lee Direct. Angl. 352. 

3 . Comb., chiefly attrib., as boat-bedding , - builder, 
- building f - head, - hire , - keeper, -load, -pole , - race, 
- racing, - renving , - shop , - side, - song\ -work ; boat- 
green, -less, -like,-shaped adjs. ; boat-fashion , •wise 
advs.; also boat-bone, a bone of the carpus and 
tarsus, os naviculare ; boat-bridge, a bridge of 
boats ; boat - chain, a chain by which a boat 
is moored ; boat-cloak, a large cloak worn by 
officers on duty at sea ; + boat-haw (see quot.) ; 
boat-hook, an iron hook and spike fixed at the end 
of a long pole, by means of which a boat is pulled 
towards, or pushed off from, any fixed object; 
boat-house, a house communicating with the 
water, in which boats are kept; boat-insect, the 
Boat-fly ; boat-launch, a place or contrivance 
for launching a boat; boat-master, the captain 
of a boat; boat-plug, a plug in the bottom of a 
boat to let water out when on shore ; boat-rope 
(see quot.); boat-aelter, a steersman; boat- 
shell, the genus Cymba of molluscs; boat-slide, 
a double inclined plane (with rollers), over which 
a boat may be drawn, instead of passing through a 
lock; boat-slip — boat-launch ; boat-tail, a genus 
of birds (see quot.); boat-train, a railway train 
timed to meet a boat, a tidal train ; + boat-ward, 
a boat-keeper ; boat-wright, a boat-builder. Also 
Boat-bill, Boat-fly, Boatful, Boatswain, 

BO AT-WOMAN, q.V. 




BOAT. 
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BOB. 


1615 Crooke Body of Man 1007 The outside of this * Boat e- 
bone is large, round and sinuated .. It.. endeth into an in* 
ternall narrow processe I Fig. 10], resembling the prow of 
a ship. 1679 Bedloe Popish Plot 19 A Fire, .which began 
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.•'‘7**.''; *773 Gentl. Mag. ALU I. 144 an ma in 

a captain s boat-cloak. 1821 Shelley Fugitives, One 
boat-cloak did cover The loved and the lover. 1766 Em- 
tick London IV. 365 The church..took its..name from a 
foal-haw. or boat-bnildcr's-yard. 1832 Tennyson L. Shat, 
loti iv. 24 As the *boat-head wound along, The willowy 
hills and fields among, c 1440 Promf. Parv. 43 * Boothyr 
potomium. 1675 Houbes Odyss. {1677) 188 Somewhat else 
boat-hire to pay. 1611 Cotgr., Havet..* *boat-hooke, a 
pole hauing a hooke at th’ endc. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast. 
xxni. 71 The bow-man had charge of the "boat-book and 
painter. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Scr. 1. (1863)90 A point 
of view presenting the *boat-house, the water, the poplars. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) * Boat.Keefer, one of 
the rower S) who remains, to take care of any boat. 1792 
Gentl. Mag. LXII. i. 270 The natives, .stole away the cut- 
C « r ni sht, murdered the "boat-keeper who was in her. 
1872 1 aunt A. 4 . Guide Thames 41 There is a * boat-launch 
consists of a series of rollers down an incline. 1884 
St. Piichalos II 373 Left * boat less on a desert-isle. 1630 
Drayton Noahs Flood (R.) His jthe swan's) *boat-like 
breast. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. <5- Phys. II. 73b A 
person; having a heavy *boat-pole in his hands. 1861 Hughes 
Tom Brown Oxf. I. xiii. 244 To get a man into training 
for a boat-race now-a-days. 1882 Black Shandon Bells 
xxin, At the Bell Inn at Henley, when all the confusion of 
the boat-races was about. 1831 Disraeli Vug. Duke, 
there was no end to "boat-racing. 1627 Cart. Smith Sea. 
mans Cram. vi. 28 The "Boat rope is that which the ship 
doth tow her Boat by, at her sterne. 1840 Marhyat Poor 
iv/ / Vl ’/] he boatsetter dodged him. 1871 Alabaster 
y/teel of Law 269 Boat shops., moored in close lines on 
one of the smaller canals. 1882 Taunt Sh. Guide Thames 
4 Jtftey Lock, .a new "boat slide on the mill stream..saves 
waste of time.for small boats. 1886 Aet 49 Viet. xvii. 7 
I he Commission may construct.. any pier, quay, ‘boat- 
slip, or landing-place. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xivi, The 
- .melancholy ’ boat-song of the rowers, coming on the car 
with softened and sweeter sound. 1868 Wood Homes with, 
out H xxv. 473 ,A group of birds, .scientifically known as 
Quiscahnae. They are also called 'Boat-tails because 
their tail-feathers are formed so as to take the shape of a 
f ai 2 ?. e - x . 88 4 Tall Mi all G. 3 Apr. 8/1 He proceeded at once 
to Victoria by boat train. <^1425 Wyntoun C/on. vi. xvi. 

* Batwa 'd eftyr l>at Tyl hyr spowsyd Husband 
gat. 1697 Dam pier Voy. (1729) I. 29 Canoes., are nothing 
x ?«, tr ee it self made hollow "Boat wise. 1767 W. Lewis 
Statius Thebaid vt. (R.) Vessels boat-wise form'd, c 1440 
Promf. Iarv. ^45 "Botwryhte [1499 botewright), navicu- 
larius. 1606 JVily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 308, I 
am a boat-wnghts son of Hull. 

Boat (bJut), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To place in a boat; to carry in a boat. 
To boat the oars : see quot.; cf. to ship oars. 

1613 Sherley Tray. Persia 19 [They) left me not vntill I 
was boated. t68i Discourse of Tanger, 22 The Horses.. 
were boated ashore. 1810 J. T. in Risdon's Surv. Devon 
In trod. 33 1 he rubble boated out of the tunnel. 1849 Blaekw. 
Mag. BXVI 697 I was going to be boated off to a trans¬ 
port. c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 6 To. .toss their 
oars and boat them. 1867 Smyth Sailor's lVord.bhTo 
the oars , is to cease rowing and lay the oars in the 

12 - intr. To take boat: to embark. Ohs. 
t6io J. Mklvill Diary (1842) 670 No small concourse of 
people to sie thame boat. 

3 . tnlr. To go in a boat, to row ; to conduct 
a freight-boat (£/. S.). 

1673 Ray Jo urn. Low C. 19 We boated to Antwerp. 1842 
Tennyson E. Morns 108 The friendly inist of morn Clung 
to the Jake. I boated over, ran My craft aground. 1861 
Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 612 There is a large mass who .. well 
managed $o on reading, and who form friendships and 
bom, and ride, and enjoy the sweet spring of their life. 1871 
M. Collins Mrg. * Merck. III. xiii. 301 They .. boated 
on the nver. 

b. To boat it (in same sense). 

1687 Addr. Thanks 10 [They] would Boat it over to Lam¬ 
beth. 1813 Southey Life Nelson 11. tIO Nelson himself 
saw’the soundings made, .boating it upoD thts exhausting 
service day and night, till it was effected. 1853 Kane 
Grmnell Exp. vi. (1856) 45 They boat or sledge it from post 
to post. * * 

4 . To go in a boat upon, sail upon, navigate. 

1740-99 [see Boated.} 1850 Carlyle Latter-day Pamfh. 

>. 32 Said river..can be waded, boated, swum, etc. 

Boatable (bJu'tabM), a. [f. Boat v. or^A-f 
*able : app. first in U. S.] Navigable by boat. 

^ Penn Pennsylv. Wks. 1782 IV. 315 The 

ocnuylkul being an hundred miles boatable above the Jules. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 536 The boatable waters of the 
\ilegany. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 383 Where 
the tidal waters flow, and are always boatable. 1864 Marsh 
Man <y Nat, 420 A boatable channel. 

Bo at age (b^u-ted^). [f. as prec. + -age.] 

1 . Carriage by boat; a charge or customs paid 
on such carriage. 

i6ii Cotgh., Droiet de Rivage , shorage, or boatage; the 
custome, or toll for wine, or other wares, put vpon, or 
brought from, the water, by boats. 1810 J. T. in Risdon's 
V u *f\ Ttevon lntrod. 31 Sixpence a ton per mile, even if we 
include the boatage. 1861 Olmsted Cotton Kingd. I. 17 
Longhaulage aod boatage to market. 

+ 2 . Boats and similar craft collectively. Obs. 

I ^ 2 'Fuller Worthies <1840) 11 1 . 304 He cut a passage.. 
the° Irish Sea. Petteri1, for tJle conve yance of boatage into 

Boat-bill. [f. Boat sb. + Bill jA 2 ] A genus 
of birds ( Cancroma ) belonging lo the Heron tribe; 


esp. the species C. cochUaria of South America, so 
called from the shape of its bill. 

1776 P. Brown \ UIuslr. Z00L 92 The Boat-Bill. 1836 Penny 
Vycl. V. 28/2 The common boat-bill is about the size of a 
domestic hen. 1862 Wood Nat. Hist. Birds 678 The very 
remarkable Boat-bill Heron inhabits Southern America. 
Boated (bJuted), ppt. a. [f. Boat sb. + -ed.J 
1 ‘ urnished with boats; navigated by boats. 

, * 74 ° H - Walpole Corr. <1870) l. 50 Our little Amo is not 
boated and swelling like the I hames. 1799 W Taylor in 
RobberiL Mem. [. 268 lo bepraise the boated lake. 

Boa ter, rare. [f. Boat v. + -ERl.] One who 
rows or manages a boat: a. a canal-boat man ; 
0. one who goes a boating for pleasure. 

Records 14 Jan., Johne Boyd, boater 
and his wyfe. 1883 Athcmrum 22 Dec. 822 1 A Thamcs- 
sulc subject, with boaters loitering at the bank. 1884 {',. 
b.Mmi m Pall Mall G. 8 Apr. 11/2 Interfering with the 
boaters and their earnings. 

Boatewe, obs. form of Botew, a kind of boot. 
Boa*t-fly. [f. BoatjA] A species of water-bug 
{Nolouccta g/aura), whose body resembles a boat. 

1753 Chambers Cycl . Sapp ., Boat fly , a water-insect, he 
swims, says Moufct, on his bach, i860 Gossr. Rom. Nit 
Hist. 75 The merry little boatflics arc frisking about, backs 
downwards, using their oar-like hind feet as paddles. 
Boatful ^b£?»*tful). PI. boatfuls, formerly 
boatsful. [f. Boat sb. + -itl.] The quantity or 
number which fills a boat. 

1652 Reason E.\p. Ret herb 9 Loaden by Boats full. 1873 
{'pets if- *89 A boatful of careless persons 

1883 Con temp. Rev. June 851 Whole boatfuls of women. 

-boatn, obs. form of Boa, Both. 

Boating (bj»-tiq), ybl. sb. [f. Boat sb. and v.] 
f 1 . Boats, in a collective sense. Cf, shipping. Obs. 
161° J. Mklvill Diary (1S421 707 Taking the first eon- 
vement boiteing com by waiter to Westminster. Ibid. 711 
H e tuik bolt ling the 2 of J uly. 

2 . The action of going by boat, or of rowing; 
now esp. rowing as an amusement. 

1788 Falconur 1 uge Afr. Slave Tr. jS Another mode of 
procuring slaves .. by what they term boating. .The sailors 
. .go m boats up the rivers, seeking for negroes. 1836 Kani 
at >P' I- l ?\9Z We came to the end of our boating. 
1874 Blackie Self Cult. 45 Boating .. is a manly and cha- 
ractenstically British exercise, 
b. alt rib. 

>835 Marrvat OlIn Podr. v, We were on a boating ev- 
peduion. i88r W. K. Norris Matrim. I. 290 To change 
his boating flannels. 

13 . A punishment in ancient Persia, in which the 
offender was tied down in a boat, and left to 
perish, or be eaten by vermin. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 

Boa'ting, ppt. a. [f. as prec. + -i.ng -.1 Ad¬ 
dicted to boating. 

1884 J. Hatton in Harper's Mag. July 229/2 Celebrated 
as boating men. 

t Boation .btfUc’i’Jon). Obs. [n, of action f. I.. 
bodre to bellow: see - AT I ox.] Bellowing, roaring. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. P.p. m. xxvii. i 42 Whether the 
arge perforations, .may not much assist this mugiency or 
X 7 J 3 Durham Phys.-Theot. 07271133'losend their 
Minds at great Distances, in a Short Time, in loud Boations. 

Boatman (bffu-tm&n). [f- Boat sb. + Max.] 

1 . A man who manages a boat. 

, I S 1 3 Douglas .Flue is vi. v. 41 This sorofull hoitman. 1514 
r itzheru. fust. Peas (15381 39 Enqucre of botemeu, and 
bargemen. 1600 C. Sutton Disce Mori xxix. (1838) 297 Do 
not as boatmen are wont, who row one way but look 


- wuu (<JW one way DUl IOOK 

*L 10 o Cr * Singleton f irgit ] |, 105 The boatman from 
the Stygian wave. 1871 Morlky Voltaire (1886) 78 Meeting 
a boatman one day on the Thames. 

2 . ~ Boat-fly. 

184 1 E. Newman Hist. Insects 106 The boatman dives 
under the water, occasionally coining to the surface for a 
supply of air. Ibid. 267 Water-boatmen or NotonectUes. 

+ Boa/tmanage. Obs. [f. prec. + -age.] The 
occupation of a boatman ; charge for his services. 

1720 Stmu'sSufK (Strype 1754) 11. v . xxii. 421/2 Any boat¬ 
man., that taketh more for Boatmanage. .than is ordained. 

Bo at man ship. [f. as prcc. + -ship,] The 
art of, or skill in, managing a boat. 

1812 J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 56 What skill in boat- 
manshipj 1865 G. Macdonald A. Forbes xli. 184 They 
greatly improved his boatmanship. 

t Boa'tsman, Obs. 

1. A boatswain. 

J 549 Com ft. Scot. vi. 40 The master of the galiasse cart 
ar , ,s ma JI, pas V P t0 t i )e *622 Malynes Anc. Law 
Merck. 135 The persons that are in a Ship may bee thus 
tn order J he Master of the Ship, the Pilot, the Masters 
mate, the Ship-wnght or Carpenter, the Boats-man, the 
Purser, the Chirurgeon, the Cooke, and the Ships boy. 

2 . =1 Boatman i. 

1598 W. Phillip Linschcten's Trav. in Arb. Garner III. 
I? of h? atsmen were Indians. 1684 Drydkn 

xy. Rabies (1700) 520 Boatsmcn, through the 
\\ ater. show 1 o wond'ring Passengers the Walls below. 

Boatswain (bJu*tswt T in, usually b<7u- s ’n). 
forms : 5 botswayne, 6 boteswayne, -son. 
boateswayne, 6-7 boteswaine, boatswaine, 7 
boteswan, boateswaine, -son, batsuein, boat- 
swayne, -son(ne, 7-8 boson, 7- boatswain. 

+ Swaix, a. ON. svei/in boy, lad, servant. 
The alleged OE. *bdt-s?v<in is app. a figment.] 

X. An officer in a ship who has charge of the 


sails, rigging, etc., and whose duty it is to summon 
the men to their duties with a whistle. 

U1450 Pilgrim's Sea-Voy. 21 in Sla cions Rome (1867) 3S 
Lest owe the boote, boie->wayne, anon. 1463 Mann. A- 
Househ. F.xp. 191 To the botswayne of the Mary Talbot a 
jaket. c 1500 Locke Lorell‘s B. (1843) 14 The bote swayne 
Mcwehts wliystcll full shryll. 1610 Siiaks. Temp. 1 . i. 10 
t,ood Boteswaine haue care: where's the Master? 1635 
Bhereton ^1844) 165 Boatswain, corruptly called 

boseon. 1635 f. Hayward Banish’d l irg. 172 Obeying the 
boatsonne. 1685 Dryuen Albion \ Alb. 11. Wks 17% V 
396 The merry Boson from his Side His whistle takes! 
1762 9 falconer Shifwr. 1. 694 ‘I hrice with shrill note tiic 
boatswam > whistle rung. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 1 -3 
Ills vessel Chitia-bound, And wanting yet a boatswain. 

2 . I he Arctic Skua Calaractcs parasiticus . 

r l8 u S ^ 1R T^' l >nss ' “*• * n ' Ve aw. many 

ol the birds called boatswains. 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. .\\ { 
378 On the 14th, Joe shot a bird called a boatswain. 

o Comb, boatswain’s-mate, a boatswain’s de¬ 
puty or assistant; boatswain-bird see quutA 
*652 Proc. tn Pari. No. 170 A Boatswains mate it. i^.t. 
1829 Marry.m- F . Mildmay .\i, Among our killed, was a 
Hutch boatswain s mate. 1867 Smyth Sailors ll'ordd-k., 
boatswain-bird, Phaeton art hocus, a tropical bird, socalled 
from its sort of whistle. Jt is distinguished by two lon 4 
feathers m the tail, called die marling-spike. 

Boa*t-woman. [f. Bn at sb. + Woman.] A 
woman who manages a boat. 

«1843South \-\Com.-Pl. Bk. Ser. 11. 316 Perhaps Spensei 
remembered the portrait of Idilnesse when he so beauiifully 
painted the wanton hoalwoman. 1883 Harper's Mate. Del 
6 74 /- 1 he most famous boatwomen arc the girls of the 
parish of Kattvik. 

Bouty ^bffu'ti), a. colloq. [f. Boat sb. + - v 1 : cf. 
horsy'.] F’ond of or given to boating. 

1886 Me ha Inh 6 6 Mchalah is quite of another kind. Sin¬ 
us more buaty than you are. 

Bob b^b), s/O [Of unknown oiigin : Ir. babau 
tassel, cluster. Gael, bahatt , babag, have been com¬ 
pared. Some of the senses are from Bon z.oj 
1 . A bunch or cluster (of leaves, flowers, fruit, 
etc. . north. Still in Scotland the name for a 
bunch, nosegay, or small bouquet of flowers. 

/ * 34 ° C**'}" ** i,r ' Kfli ' 206 In on honde lie hadde a 
hulyn bobbe. c 1400 MS. Lincoln A. i. 17. f. 4 _. , Halliw. t 
With wondere grete bobbis of grapes, for a mane rnyitc 
unnethe/ here ane of them, t 1460 Towneley My it. ii 5 
A bob of chcrys. 1483 Path. Angl. 36 A Bob of grapy.s, 
botru.s. a 1548 Thrie /'nests Peblix 21 (Jam.) The King 
the bob of birkis can wave. 1570 Levins Mauif., A bobbe 
01 leaves, frondetum. A bob of flowers, jt ore turn. 1807 
Hogg Mount. Bard iq8 ( Jam.) The rose an'hawthorn sweet 
I 11 twine, To make a bobb for thee. Mod. St. To gather 
a bob of primroses. 

t 2. A rounded mass or lump at the end of a rod 
or the like ; a knob. Obs. in general sense. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 252 [Lobsters'] homes.,bane a 
round pom tor bob at the end. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's 
Gram. xiv. 66 A Rammer is a boh of wood at the other end 
to rainnie home the Powder, a 1659 Osborn Mis,. (1C73 589 
Instead of an unsightly Bob, to form a sharp cumely Bone. 

b. spec. 1 he weight at the end of a pendulum. 
J 75 2 . iff- / fans. XIA 11 . 519 A pendulum .. at the end 

of winch is the bob or weight. 1828 H n ton Course Math. 

11 . 222 A portable pendulum, made of painted tape with a 
brass bob at the end. 1862 II. Spencer hirst Frinc. n. 
xvn. S 139 A pendulum.. though unaffected in its movements 
by a change in the weight of the bob, alters its rate of 
oscillation when taken to the equator. 

c. The plummet or weight on a plumb-line; the 
shifting weight on the graduated arm of a steel¬ 
yard filial.) ; a beam or other oscillating part in a 
pumping engine v < Hal.). 

1832 Mrs. Opik in L ife (18541288 1 here is here the largest 
steam engine, perhaps, in Europe; when I entered the 
room, 1 went up to see the immense beam or bob. 1867 
Denison Astron. without Math. 16 Seeing how much the 
plumb bob is pulled aside by the attraction of a mountain. 
1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Bob > (Cornwall*, a triangular 
frame, by means of which the horizontal motion imparted 
from an engine is transformed into a vertical motion of the 
pump-rods in a shaft. 

+ 3 . An ornamental pendant ; an car-drop. Obs. 

1648 Gage IVest Ind. xxx, (1655) 57 Their bare.. hrests are 
covered with bobs hanging from their chaines of pearls. 1733 
l ie 1.ding Quixote m Lug. i. iv, Two bobs that ray wife 
wears in her ears. 1734 Mrs. Delany Life <y Corr. 1. 432 
A green diamond lo^ hang as a bob to her necklace. 1773 
Golds.m. Stoops to Com/, in. i, My cousin Coifs necklaces, 
bobs, and all. 

4 . A knot or bunch of hair such as that in which 
women sometimes do up their back hair ; also, a 
short bunch or tassel-like curl: cf. bob-curl. Hence 
(b.) bob-peruke, -periwig, -wig, a wig having 
the bottom locks turned up into ‘ bobs ’ or short 
curls, as opposed to a 1 full-bottomed wig*; often 
(c.) abbreviated to bob. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. xviii. $ nS. 463 A Peruque.. 
with a Curled Foretop, and Bobs. This is a kind of Travel¬ 
ling Wig, having the side or bottom locks turned up into 
Bobs or Knots, tied up with Ribbons. Ibid. A Campaign 
Wig, hath Knots or Bobs or a Dildo on each side) with a 
Curled Forehead. Mod. The old lady has her hair twisted 
up in a bob. 

b. 1685 Lend. Gaz. No. 2076/4 John Rixon .. wears a 
light bob Wigg. 1686 Ibid. No. 2175/4 A light coloured close 
Coat and a brownish Bob-Periwig. 1688 Shadwell Sqr. 
Alsatia 11. i. 36 Bob peruke. 1753 Scots Mag. Oct. 490/2, 

I ■ • procured a brown bob perriwig. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudgc 12/1 His three-cornered hat and bob-wig. 
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C. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 463 A short Bobb, a Head 
of Hair, is a Wig that hath short locks, and a hairy Crown. 
1704 Steele Lying Lever iv. (1747) 56 What shall I do for 
Powder for this smart Bob? 1752 Foote Taste 1. i. 17 Bet 
your Bob be bushy, and your Bow low. 1815 Mar. Edgeworth 
Patron. (1833) I. xx. 339 A decent powdered doctor's bob. 

5 . A horse’s tail docked short; a short knob-like 
tail. 

17x1 Load. Gas. No. 4934/4 A high bob unusual in Horses. 
1721 Dudley Moose-Deer in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 166 He 
has a very short Bob for a Tail. 

6. A knob, knot, or bunch of coloured yarn, 
ribbons or the like ; a weight on the tail of a kite. 

1761 Sterne TV. Shandy III. xxix. 142 An old .. chair.. 
fringed around with .. worsted bobs. 1837 Hogg Ettruk 
Sheph. T. III. 265 Capering with her bobbs of crimson rib¬ 
bons. 1849 Lowell Bigloiv P. Wks. (1879' 165 To delay 
attaching the bobs until the second attempt at flying the 
kite. 1861 Ramsay Rem in. 11. 121 A broad Scottish blue 
bonnet, with a red ‘bob’ ou the top. 

7 . A bunch of lob-worms threaded on pieces of 
worsted, somewhat like a small mop, used to 
catch eels. Called in Hast Anglia a bab or clod. 

1660 Hexham Du. Diet., Peurcn , to take Eeles in the 
night with a bob of wormes. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agru. 
(i68i> 260 When you perceive by moving of your Bob, that 
the Eels do tug at it. 1882 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 99 It is 
only occasionally it takes the ‘hab\ the bunch of worms 
strung on worsted with which the eel-babber works. 1883 
G. C. Davies Aorfolk Troads xxxi. 11884' 243 The babber 
sits in his boat through the night, with a short rod in each 
hand, and every now' and then lifts the bab a little. 

8. A small roundish or knob-like body : + a. 

A seed vessel of flax or other plants (oh.), b. A 
lump or nodule of clay used by potters. 

16x5 Markham Eng. Hoitseto. 11. v. (1668) 132 The round 
bells or bobs which contain the seed [of flax}. 1679 Ploi 
Staffordsh. < i686> 124 Pieces of clay called Bobbs for the 
ware to stand on, to keep it from sticking to the Shragcrs. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Hemp, Breaking off from 
the stalks, the round bells or Bobbs that contain the seed. 
x866 Howells Taut. Life iii. 35 A small pot of glazed 
earthen-ware having an earthen bob. 

f 9 . An insect: a. The grub or larva of a beetle 
used as bait for fish. b. A beetle : chiefly in 
comb..as black-bob , blind-bobfig^- Obs. or dial. 

1589 Pasquil's Ret. D iiij, It is neither losse of liuingnor 
life, nor so blind a bob as Blind Asse, that will scare a 
Caualiero. a 1613 J. Dennys Angling in Arb. Garner 1 .176 
Yellow bobs turned up before the plough are chiefest baits. 
1653 Walton Angler 62 A Bob which you will find [under 
cow'-dungl.. and in time will be a beetle. 1713 Lotul. «y 
Country Breio. iv. * 1743' 259 A further Account of the Wevil 
. .At Winchester, they call this Insect, Pope, Black-bob,or 
Creeper. 1787 Best Angling ted. 19 Bobs..are worms 
as big as two maggots, have red heads. 1790 G. White Set - 
home iBlutta orientalis\ Her house was overrun w ith a kind 
of black beetle, or as she expressed herself with a kind of 
black-bob [cockroach]. 1792 Oshaluistone Brit. Sportsm. 
662 All sorts of worms are better for being kept, except 
earth-bobs. 

10 . Comb., as bob-curl, ?a short curl like a 
tassel ; bob-jerom, a bobwig ; bob-pendulum, 
-balance, a pendulum or balance with a bob or 
bobs ; bob-periwig, -peruke, -wig: see 4. See 
also Bob-tail. 

1685 Loud. Gas. No. 2017/8 A large Gold Watch .. with 
a Steel Chain and a Bob Pendulum. 1701 Ibid. No. 3710/4 
Stolen .. 2 Silver Minute bob Pendulum Watches. 1701 
/bid. No. 3717/4 Lost.. a Silver Pendulum Minute Watch 
..with a Bob Ballance. 1782 Miss Burnev Cecilia ix. i. 
(D.) To suppose a young lady of fortune would marry a man 
with a boh jerom. 1867 Miss Broughton Cometh up as 
FI. xi. 106 Mamma in a sad coloured gown, with bob curls. 

II. 11 . The refrain or burden of a song (? as if 
a pendant to each stanza). To bear a bob : to take 
up the refrain, join in the chorus. 

1606 Choice. Chance , etc. (1881) 69 Can beare the Bob, 
while other play and sing. 1692 Lestrangk Fables 283 (1708) 
1 . 299 To Bed, to Bed will be the Bob of the Song. 175 2 
Fielding Amelia Wks. 1775 XL 121 We’ll sing it next Son- 
day at St. James’s Church, and I'll bear a bob. I’jB&Lond. 
Mag- 398 The real ass .. bore a-bob in the chorus. 

b. (In modem writers) The short line (often of 
2 syllables only) at the end of the stanza in some 
old forms of versification ; sometimes it introduces 
riming lines in a distinct measure, called the Wheel. 

1838 Guest Eng. Rhythms (1882) 573 The bob is a very 
short and abrupt wheel or burthen. —620 Of all the wheels 
known to our language, the most important are those 
fashioned on the bob , that is on the short and abrupt wheel, 
w’hich came into fashion during the 12th and 13th centuries. 
— 621 The simplest kind of bob-wheel consists of the bob, 
and a long verse following, and riming with it. 1842 Rob¬ 
son Three Metr. Romances Introd. 19. 

t Bob, sb. 2 Obs. [f. Bob v. 1 , to befool, cheat, 
make sport of; possibly a. OF. bobe deception, 
mocking (faire la bobe = fairc la rnotte, Godef.), 
f. OF. bober, the source of Bob vX\ A trick, de¬ 
ception, befoolment. To give (any one ) the bob : 
to mock, make a fool of, impose upon. 

a 1528 Skelton Image Hypocr. iv. Wks. 11 . 444 To blinde 
tis by bobbes. 1580 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 14 The vile 
boy hath manie bobbes, and a whole fardle of fallacies. 
1589 Greene Menafh. (Arb.) 85 He smiled in his sleeve 
to sec howe kindefy hee had given her the bobbe. 1682 
P/no P/ews fr. Bedlam 39 When the Pope and his Party 
shall give him the bobb. 

2 . This runs together with the fig. use of Bob spa 
in the sense of ‘ taunt, bitter jest, scoff’. 


Bob (bpb), sb A [f. Bob vA] 

+ 1 . A blow with the fist; a firm rap. Dry 
bob : a blow that does not break the skin. Obs . 

1571 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) 47 So cruellie threatened, 
yea presentlie some tymes with pinches, nippes, and bobber, 
and other waies. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 21 Giue 
thee as many bobs on the eare, as thou hast eaten morsels. 
<21604 Churchyard in Nichols Progr, Q. Elis. III. 437 
They feel fowl bobs that for their bucklars strives. 1616 
Surfl. Sc Markh. Countr. Farm 711 Give him many aurie 
bob. a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serm. (1856) I. 261 They..then 
gave Him a bob blindfold. 1721 Cibber Rival Pools ill. ad 
fin., I only find Bobs, Blows and Noise In my poor Wooing. 

t 2 . Jig. A ‘rap’ with the tongue, a sharp rebuke, 
a * rap over the knuckles’ ; often (by uniting with 
the sense of Bob sb.-\ a taunt, bitter jest or jibe, 
scoff. (Also dry bob as in 1. Obs. 

157x Damon P. in Dodsley(xS74' IV. Si You are like to 
bear the bob, for we will give it. 1380 Lodge Ahsw. Gosson 
19 Here is the greatest bob 1 can gather out of your booke. 
1600 Sh.aks. A. 1 '. L. 11. vii. 55 Hee, that a Foole doth very 
wisely hit, Doth very foolishly, although he smart, Sceine 
seiiselesse of the bob. 1606 Sir G. Goosecappe v. i- m Bullen 
O. PI. III. 75 Marry hint, sweet Lady, to anvwere his bitter 
boh. 1611 Cotcr., R unite seiche , a drie boh, jea>t, or nip. 
1709 Ramid. Fuddle-Cups 7 Keep your Flirts to your self, 
and your merry dry Bobs. 1731 Bailev, Dry Bob f ;\ I aunt 
or Scoff, a 1734 North Exam. it. v. F 164 So here is a Bob 
for the Court, and they deserve it. 

3 . A light or elastic blow as with anything re¬ 
bounding; a tap. (Influenced by next word.) 

x6xx Cotcr., Mantonniere , a eliocke, or bob voder the 
chinnc. 

e Hence perh. blind-bob, an old name of blind- 
mans-bttff: cf. Bob vJ 3. 

1783 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. s. v. Myinda, Bond-man-blind, 
blind-bob. 

Boh (bpb , sbA [f. Bob vA] 

1 . An act of bobbing, or suddenly jerking up 
and down ; a light rebounding movement. 

2 . A Scotch name applied to some dances. 

C 1550 Weddkrburn Godly Ballates, Fopische Mes, Dtl^titil 
and Bob-at-evin Do sa incres. 1727 Ramsay Wks* II. 252 
If ye'll go dance the Bob of Dunblane. 1818 Scott l/rt. 
Midi. xl. 

3 . A curtsy. 

1825 Pro. Jonathan 1 . 1 38 With a bow, or a bob. Mod. 
The village girls made a * charity bob’ as they passed. 

Bob bfb , sbA Dell-ringing, [perh. connected 
with Bob sb.*] * A term used by change-ringers 

to denote certain changes in the working of the 
methods by which long peals of changes are pro¬ 
duced.’ 'Treble bob is a method in which the bells, 
and more especially the ‘ Treble’, have a dodging 
course. A bob minor is rung upon 6 bells, a bob 
triple upon 7, a bob major upon 8, a bob royal 
upon 10, a bob maximns upon 1 2. (Grove Diet. 
Music s.v. Change.) 

1671 77 fitinnalogin Prcf. Verse-, {title) Upon the Presenta¬ 
tion of Grandsire Bob To the Colledge-youths By the Author 
of that Peal. Ibid. 102. 1677 K. S[ted.man 1 Campauologia 

82 Upon six hells there are also single and double Courses, 
viz. twelve changes 111 every single Course, as in Grandsire 
Bob, etc. and twenty four changes in every double Course, 
as in Colledg Bob, etc. 1702 Campauologia Impr. 26 The 
word Extream we must confess is the most proper Signifi¬ 
cation, in regard to the Change, but there is now and for 
some time has been a word call’d Bob, instead of Extream, 
upon what account the word was chang'd, we know not. 
1807 W. Irving Salmag. 1824' 197 A great hand at ringing 
bob-majors. 1822 Byron Juan vit. Ixxxv, The next shall 
ring a peal to shake all people, Like a bob-major from a 
village steeple. 1837 Carlyle P'r. Rev. II. yt. iii. 336 A dis¬ 
tracted empty-sounding world*, of bob-minors and bob- 
majors, of triumph and terror. 1872 Kllacombe Belts oj 
Ch. iii. 43 Perhaps the most remarkable is one of 12,000 
Treble bob royal which was rung in 1784. 

Hence Bob-majoring, nonce-wd. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. UM1873) V. 139 Huge huz/ahing, 
herald-trumpeting, bob-majoring bursts forth from all Prus¬ 
sian towns. 

Bob (b?b> } sbA An apparatus for polishing sil¬ 
ver, plated goods, or other burnished metal surfaces, 
consisting of a disc or discs of leather or cloth, 
or a wooden disc with a tuyere of buff leather, 
revolving rapidly on a spindle, ancl used with or 
without emery-powder, sand, etc., according to 
the class of work in hand. 

1870 Cassell's Techtt. F.due. IV. 414/1 They will first be 
‘ boobed’..the finishing ‘bobs' are made of a number of 
loose discs of cloth placed close together and threaded on 
the spindle like an old fashioned mop, the spoon is pressed 
against the soft pad, dressed with grease and fine powder. 
1881 Greener Gun 252 The bobs and laps should be driven 
by steam power, as is the case in Birmingham. 

Bob (bfb), sbA A pet form of the name Robert . 
Hence, perhaps, the use of the word, in various 
combinations, denoting persons : as dry-bob, a 
boy (at Eton) who devotes himself to land-sports, 
as cricket, football, etc.; wet-bob, one who de¬ 
votes himself to boating; light-bob, a soldier 
of the light infantry, or of a light company. 

1721 Mrs. Centlivre Platon. Lady Epil., Some Cheap- 
side* Bobbs too trudge it to our play. 1844 W. H. Max¬ 
well Sports 4- Adv. Scott, xxxv. (1855) 282 Me, that never 
..listened to a light-bob. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xxiv. (1853) 102 Mr. Stubble, as may he supposed from his 
size and slenderness, was of the Light Bobs. 1865 W. L. C. 


Etoniana xi. 172 Of course a ‘ dry-bob’ boats occasionally, 
and a 1 wet-bob * plays cricket. 1886 Sat. Rez f . 27 Mar. ‘ Re¬ 
formed Eton,' We are not even informed whether he is a 
wet bob or a dry bob. 

Bob (tyb), sbA slang. [Origin unknown ; in 
OF. bobe was a coin, apparently about i§ ponce 
(deniers) of the 14th c.: see Godef. But its survival 
in English slang is very unlikely.] A shilling. 

1812 J. II. Vaux Flash Diet., Bob, or Bobstkk, a shilling. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. (1847) 351/2 Will you take three bob? 
1840 T. Hook Fitzherbert II. vi. 150, I haven’t a bob to pay 
for the hire of these skates. 1864 1 thence tun 558/3 ‘ Bob' 
is thought to have first distinguished the shilling in Sir 
Robert Walpole’s time. 

Bob, sbA, var. of Bub, Obs., storm, gust. 

Bob, a. [In sense app. due to taking bob in 
bobtail as an adj.: cf. Bobrish.] 

1 , Cut short (as a horse’s tail;; bobbed. 

1709 bond. Gaz. No. 4571/4 A Mare, .with a grislcd Mane 
and Tail full bob. 

2 . slang. ? Lively, ‘nice’. Cf. Bobbish. 

1721 Cibber Refusal 1. sp. 109 Yesterday, at Marybone, 
they had me all Bob as a Robin. 1864 Miss Yonge Trial 
1.113* That’s a nice girl ’.. ‘ Bobber than bobtail'. 
t Bob, v . 1 Obs. [ME. bobben, 14th c., a. OF. 
bobe-r to befool, mock, deceive ; cf. Sp. bobo fool.] 

1. trans. To make a fool of, deceive, cheat. 

1 1320 SeuynSages tW.' 2246 Tha bobbed the pie bi night. 
1380 Wyclif Dominion Wks. (1880) 291 pe fend may hide 
lliennes wittts & bobbe hem in here resoun.. c 143° Lydg. 
Min. Poems 261 Bete andeek bobbid by fals illusioun. 1567 
Turberv. Prctic Epigr. R.) To play her prancks, and bob 
the foolc the shrowlsh wife begon. 1612 Pasquils Might - 
Cap M8771 70 l’le not be bob’d with such a slight excuse. 
a 1716 .South 12 Serm. III. 100 The Devil stands Bobbing 
and Tantalizing Men’s Gaping hopes with Some Preferment 
in Church, or State. 1725 Swift Wood's Petit. Wks. 1755 
IV. 1. 285 And so you may daintily bob him. 

b. To bob of, out of', to cheat ^out j of. To bob 
off : to get rid of by fraud. 

1605 Tryall Chev. 1. i. in Bullen O. PI. 111 .273 ,1 had rather 
dye in a ditch than be hol'd of my favre Thomasm. 1606 Sh aks. 
Tr.dfCr. hi. i. 75 You shall not bob vs out of our melody. 
a 1652 Brome City Wit 111. iv, If you could bob me off with 
such payment. 1676 Packet Adv. Men of Shaftesbury 8 
Mad I been bobb'd out of All. 

c. To take by deception, to filch. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. v. i. 16 Gold, and lewels, that I bob’d 
from him. 

2 . To make sport of, mock, flout. Also inir. 
with to. 

1382 Wyclif i F.sdr. i. 51 Thei weren bobbendehis profetus. 
— Jcr. xxxviii. 19 Thei bobbe to me 11388 thei scorn me]. 

3 . Comb, f bob-fool, fbob-her, + bob and hit, 
names of games or forms of diversion ; to playbob- 
j'ool with, to make a fool of, to befool. (But these 
may belong to Bob vJ) 

T 599 Greene Alphonsus Wks. 1831 II. 49 Do they think 
to play bobfool with me? 1611 Cotcr., Savate .. the play 
called Bob and Hit, or Hodman Blind. 1631 Celcstiua xv. 
162 Thou hast plai’d bob-foole with mee, by thy vaine and 
idle offers. 1702 Burlesque of R. Lestrange's Vis. Qnevedo 
269 Useful and skilful Knight at Bob-her. 

Bob (b?b), vx [ME. boben, bobben, found in the 
13th c. ; of uncertain origin; perhaps onoma¬ 
topoeic, expressing the effect of a smart, but not 
very weighty blow. In its frequent early applica¬ 
tion to the buffeting of Christ, there may have 
been association with Bob v J sense 2.] 

+ 1 . To strike with the fist, to pommel, buffet. Obs. 
c 1280 Fall Pass. 59 in E. Pi. P. (1862) 14 He was 
lbobid an i-smitte.an hi spette in is face. 1432-1450 tr. 
Uigden Rolls Ser. I. 241 LThe slave in the triumphal car] 
scholde bobbe l>esily the victor. 1493 Festivall (W. de 
W. 1515) 172 Our moost benygne savyour.. was bobbed, 
buffeted and spyttc upon. 1531 Elvot Gov. i. vii. (1557) 20 
If anye man hapned. .to fhewe hymselfe to be wery, he was 
sodcynly bobbed on the face by the scruantes of Nero. 
1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 50S Thou wast 
.. huffeted, blindfolded, bobbed with fists. 1605 Armin 
Foote upon F. (1880) 23 The fellowe ,. got the fooles head 
vnder his arme, and bobd his nose, 
f 2 . To strike with any thing rounded or knobbed. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 7316 With the bit of his blade he bobbit 
hym so. 1589 Nashe Martins Months M. 2, 1 haue. .bobde 
them with their own bable. [Still in dialect use.] 

3 . To rap or tap with a slight (usually elastic) 
blow. 

a 1745 Swift Wks. (1841) II. 361 When you carry a glass 
of liquor to any person. .do not bob him on the shoulder. 
Mod. (Parlour Game) ‘ Brother, I am bobbed*. 

4 . To cause (anything) to rap or bounce against, 
at, etc. This sense blends gradually with Bob v .3 

1612 Shelton Qttix. I. Pref. 13 There is nothing else to 
be done, but to bob into it some Latin Sentences. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. 377 An unfledged Kite., 
wanting to swallow a chicken, bobbed at its mouth by its 
marauding dam. 1840 W. Irving Wolfert's R. (1855)185 
Bobbing their cups together, as if they were hob-or-nobbing. 
Mod. Wasps bobbing their heads against the window pane. 

Bob (b^b), vA [Used since the 16th (? 14th) c. 
Apparently onomatopoeic, expressing short jerking 
or rebounding motion. There is an obvious associa¬ 
tion with certain senses of Bob sb. 1 , esp. those of 
the ball of a pendulum, plummet, tassel, pendant, 
all of which ‘ bob’ when moved ; but it is doubtful 
whether this is original or subsequent. There is 
also contact with the senses of Bob z\ 2 ] 











BOB. 

1 . intr. To move up and down like a buoyant 
body in water, or an elastic body on land; 
hetue, to dance ; to move to and fro with a similar 
motion, esp. said of hanging things rebounding 
from objects lightly struck by them. 

f 1386 Chaucer Manciples Prol. 2 A litel toun, which that 
ycleped is Bobbeupand down Vnderthe Blecin Caunterburv 
weye.J a 1550 Christ is KirkeGrxX, Platcfute he bobit up with 
bendis, \ or Maid he made requiest. 1611 Coryat Crudities 
64 Many tassels bobbing about. 1623 Cockeram 111, Tanta - 
, 1 ' \ ,t A PP ,es bobbing at his nose. 1719 D'Urffy Pills 
(1872) II. 271 The fruit was bobbing at hischin. 1704 . Her- 
schel .in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 54 Solid bodies bobbing 
up and down in a fiery liquid. 1830 Gcntl. Mag. Jan. 4 qh 
With what consummate craft he bobbed in and out, as to 
office. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. $ It. ymls. (1872) II. 164 A 
postilion bobbing up and down on the offhorse. 1872 
Black Aav. Phaeton »x, A bottle bobbing about in the sea. 

b. To bob for apples ,, cherries , etc. : to snatch 
with the mouth at apples, or other fruit, floating 
on water, or dangling from a siring, the fruit in 
either case generally eluding the mouth of the 
would-be captor. 

1823 Lamb Lett . xviii. i 75 , No. 92 may bob it as she likes 
but she catches no cherry of me. 1858 Sat. Rev. 31 July 
98 Like a schoolboy who fruitlessly bobs in the tub of water 
after the apple. 

2 . intr. To move up or down with a bob or slight 
jerk ; spec, curtsy. Also, with cognate obj., To bob 
a curtsy. 

a 1794 Old Song, When she cam ben she hobbit. 1848 
IIIACKBRAY Van. Fair i, Bobbing, and curtseying and 
smiling. 1873 Black Pr. Thule x. 1 56 The servant..bobbed 
a curtsey to her. Mod. He bobbed down, and the stone 
nmsod him. The end of the pole bobbed up and struck me. 
o. trans . To move (a thing) up or down with a 
bob or slight jerk. Cf. Bob vA 4. 

1685 Abridgm. Rug. Mil. Discip. 67 'Jake care not to 
bob up the Spear of your Pike. 1818 Keats Rndym. 1. 291 
uoiphms bob their noses through the brine. 1845 Darwin 
V °y. Tat. lu. {1879) 56 The Carrancha takes little notice, 
except by bobbing its head. 

Comb, (sbs.), as bob-apple, a game in which 
children bob for apples, either floating in water, 
or suspended ; bob-cberry, a game in which the 
player tries to catch with hts teeth a cherry sus¬ 
pended at the end of a string; + bob-chin, one 
who bobs his chin ; bob-fly, in angling, a second 
artificial fly that bobs on the surface of the water, 
to indicate the position of the end-fly; fbob- 
wood, a bob or float used with a harpoon. 

, 5 ® 1 P cplyMischicf0/Impos'd. 2 Toseetheir Children play 
at Bob-apple 1714 Arbuthnot, etc. Mart inns Scribl. v. 
(1756)24 Bob-chcrry..teaches at once two noble virtues, 
patience and constancy.. 1885 Pall Mall G. 15 July 10 Lord 
Vd . . described Government, upon the question 

of Reform, as playing at bob-cherry with the nation'. 1614 B 
parth. Fair, Keepe it during the Fayre, Miobchin. 
!f 3 ,f ?' -vL SS v fp ica,il, ‘S s Tat. Hist. Ser. 1. 300 You can easily 
find the bob-fly.on the top of the water, and thus be sure 
that the end-fly is not far off. 1883 Century Mar. 378 lie 
looped on for dropper, or bob-fly, a ‘ Lord Baltimore *. 1607 

Dahpier Lew l ay. (1699) I. 3S At the other end of his staff 
[tor a Harpoon 1 there is a light piece of wood called *Bob- 
wood, with a hole in it, through which the small end of the 
staff comes. 

Bob (bpb), vA Also 9 dial. bab. [f. BofirAl 7.] 
intr. To fish (for eels) with a bob. (Hence 
humorously , * to bob for whales ’.) 

1614 Markham Cheap Hush. <1623) i 7 8 Other wayes .. to 
take Eeles, as..with bobbing for them with great wormes 
1672 Davenant Vac. in Loud. Wks. U6 73 ) 290 All day on 
Thames to bob for Gng. 1766 H. Walpole A cel. Giants 
Wks. 1798 II 94 These giants .. seldom come down to the 
coast; and then I suppose only to bob for whales. 1833 
FraseVs Mag VII. 54 He. .bobs and dibbles till he hooks 
his prey. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads Hi. (1884) 22 
The eel is the support of numbers of fishermen, who ‘ bob ' 
tor it with bundles of worms threaded on worsted. 

b. fig. To seek to captnre or obtain by artifice : 
to * fish for \ 

1672 Davenant Wits AVks. (1673) 183 He lies not there To 
bob for Griggs, but to bob for the People. 1840 E. Napier 
o/. bor. Lands II. v. 163 Even captains arc not 
catchable every day; she bobs away at them for a couple 
ofyears. K 

Bob (bpb), adv. The verb stem of Bob vA or 3 , 
used to denote sudden action. 
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BobadilLsh bufletin. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. tit.iii. , 4S 
that Bobadilian method of contest. 

^ so 4 _ 5 bob(b)aunce. 
r' r> ** '[°p ance (also boban t -ant) arrogance, pomp: 
cf. 1 r. bobansa of same meaning. See Diez.J 
Boasting, pride, pomp. 

fi -* 3 ? 5 B \ 179 Bobau » Ct & host & bolnande 

pnyde. c Sir kerumb. 383 V. .amy-come wyh^e to fist! 
for al Jygretebobbaunce. c 1386 Chaucer IVifesProl. 569 
. l rt . e * n L > l I A C / for . no bobance, Yet was I neuere withouten 


1673 Marvell Reh. Transp. II. 253 Turne but over the 
Leaf and you meet full bob; ‘ Reverendissimo in Cbristo 
Patri et Domino. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. ii. 32 Bob 1 
and away it went. 

II Bobac (bJu-bak). Also boback, bobak. [Pol. 
bobak.] A burrowing-squirrel found in Poland 
and adjoining countries, called also Polish Marmot. 
r 774 (’OLDSm. Aa/. Hist. II. 261 This animal [marmotj is 
• n t» ,n BoIand un der the denomination of the boback 
i8°2 Binclev Anim. Biog. (1813) 1 . 387 The burrows which 
trie Bobacs form in the ground, are constructed obliquely. 
Bo'badil. Name of a thrasonical character 
i n Ben Jon son’s Every Man in Hum used to 
designate a blustering braggart who pretends to 
prowess. Hence Bobadrlian, Bo’badi liah adis. 
Bo-badilism. J 

Newmarket I. 82 Stay, stay, my good 
Bobadil, I have not done with you yet. e 1778 Conquerors 
V ? lanl v B vm. lls are caress’d and knighted. 1830 
Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 735 This bluster and braggadocio, 
these burly Bobadihsms. 1832 Fraser's Mag. V. 163 A 


. ' ' pyj wuanec, 1 ei was i neuere withouten 

puruemnee Of manage. 1523 Lo. Berners Froiss. I. cccxcix. 
693 ror all the great pride and bobance that they were of 
before. 1534 — Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) A a vj b, How 
often we trust the bobance of this world. 

b. concr. in pi. 1 Pomps and vanities.’ 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 80 Escheweng alle costius arraiementis 
ol clothing, garmcntis, and hobaunceos. 

t Boba’n^t. Ohs. [a. OF. boban , bobant, in 
same sense: see prec.] Pride, boasling; = Bobance. 

. c p 3*4 Guy il’arw (A.) 2816 j?e riche soudan, So prout he 
at u° f *° g f et boban - <* M5o Knt. de la Tour {1868) 38 
Not bailing her herte to the bobant of the worlde. r 1480 
'-wo* Sonnes of Aynton viii. i 93 By this boban, Roulande 
ai1 LT» be , n mountc d in to so grete pride that, etc 

+ Bobbed, ///. a. Obs. [f. Bob ®,s + -ei>i.1 
Struck with the fist; ? swollen with blows. 

. *573 7 sse k Hush. (1878) 206 What bobbed lips, what 
icrks, what nips ! [but ? b lobbed. \ 

Bobbed (fy/bd), a. [f. Bob +-ed-.] Fur¬ 

nished with a Bob (in various senses) ; formed into 
a bob; cut short (as a horse’s tail). 

1658 J : Robinson Eudoxa m. 130 Frogs, .are. .metamor¬ 
phosed into another shape .. from tailed to bobbed. 1675 
* * .A, °‘ " 9/4 A white Mane shorn, white Tail bol/d. 

1696 Ibtd. No. 3201/4 A Bright Bay Nag .. with .. a shorn 
Main and bob d Tail. 

tBo’bberi. Obs. [f. Bob^.i, * +-erF] 

1. A deceiver. 

, 54 2 Udall Erasm. Apoplt, 6 a, Those persones he pro¬ 
nounced woorthie to be accounted dcceytfu], bobbers of 
"55™“. w hiche by fraude dyd make eche manne bcleue, etc. 

A mocker, one who taunts. 

. *576 N ewton tr. Lem/tie's Complex. ( 1633) 160 The Choler- 
icke are bitter taunters, dry bobbers, nipping gibers, and 
scornefull mockers of others. 

Bobber " (bpbnj). [(Two or more words) f. 
Bob vA, 4 + -ek L] 

1 . He who or that which bobs up and down or 
in and out ; spec, a float used in angling, also the 
bob-fly (see Bob vA 4 ). 

1837 Lockhart Life Scott (1839) IX. 247 To catch one 
trout., with the fly and another with the bobber. 1881 
Harper s Mag. Oct. 654 You can see the bobber dance upon 
the ripples. 1 

2 . One who bobs for eels. (In Fast Aiifrii.i 
called babber.) 

1882 Blackto . Mag . Jan. 99 The bunch of worms strung on 
worsted with which the eel-babber works. 1883 G. C. 
vAWES. A o?folk Broads [see Bob sb. * 7]. 

3 . dial, and s/ang. A fellow-workman, mate, 
or ‘ chum \ Cf. Bob sb .7 

1860W. \\ mite Rouiul IV rekin 34 Bobber being the cqui- 
vaJent of chum. 1871 Daily Neivs i 9 May, As he sells 
these, the buyers or their 1 bobbers ’ carry them off. 

Bobbery (bp-bori). slang. [According to Col. 

\ ule,jtnd others, an Anglo-Indian representation of 
Hindi Bap re I O father I, a common exclamation 
of surprise or grief. Forby has it in 1830 as East 
Anglian dialect ; and it has been plausibly (as to 
the form) referred to Sp. boberia folly; but the 
evidence for its origination in India is decisive.] 
Noise, noisy disturbance, ‘ row \ 

l8l J ‘ Quiz ’ Grand Master {.Adventures in llindostan) 
xi. 48 The muse now blushes to disclose The bobbery that 
here arose. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxvii, There'll be a 
v r L ,ri D th n bef ? re !ong. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 

IVora-bk., Bobbery, a disturbance, row, or squabble • a term 
much used in the East Indies and China. 1879 Punch 
U t A ? a y 22 7 » J might in quiet hold my own, And not go 
kicking up a bobbery. 

Bobbin (bp-bin), sbA Forms: 6 bobbyn, 6-8 
bobin, 7-bobbin, [a. F. bobine ‘a quil for a 
spinning wheele ; also a skane or hank of gold or 
silver thread ’ (Cotgr. 1611); origin unknown: see 
guesses in Littr£ and Diez.] 

1. An article round which thread or yam is 
wound, in order to be wound off again with facility, 
and as required, in weaving, sewing, etc. 

a. «A small pin of wood, with a notch, to 
wind the thread about when women weave lace.’ J. 

(A cylinder 3 or 4 in. long, like a thickish pencil.) 

b. A wooden or metal cylinder, perforated so as 
to revolve on a spindle, having a flange or { head * 
at one or both ends (according to the purpose for 
which it is adapted), used to receive thread or yam, 
and give it off by unwinding, in the processes of spin¬ 
ning, warping, weaving, frame-work knitting, ete. 

c A small spool for receiving the thread, placed 
within the shuttle, in some sewing machines. 
t ,, man y parts of England; An ordinary 
reel or * spoolon which sewing cotton, silk, 
etc. arc wound for sale and nse, having the form 
of a small wooden cylinder, with a broad edge or 
rim at both ends. 


BOBBINNET. 

1530 Palscr. 199/! Bobbyn for a svlke woman, bobin. 
.3 yOLLAxn.Jdutarc/i’s Mor. 1220 'Turned in maner of 
spindles or hobins, as folke spin or twist therewith. 1662 
t ULLER IVorthies 1.246 Bone-lace it is named, because first 
9* ^ ltb bo . n ^ (since wooden) bobbins. 1729 Pcllein in 
1 nil. irans. LI. 23 The old method of reeling the silk over 
a no bin. 1736 Sheridan in Swift's Letf.i 1768* IV. 165 If 
n were ,ny bones would rattle like a bag of 
bobbins. 1869 Palljseh Lace vii. 1 10 'The oftener the boh- 
bins are twisted the clearer and more esteemed is the Valen¬ 
ciennes. 1876 J. Watts Brit. Manuf HI. 136 It draws 
out the cotton, twists it, and winds it upon a bobbin. 

e. A reel round which wire is coiled in electrical 
instruments. 

^870 R. Ferguson lilectr. 41 T he thread, .is wound round 
a slender movable bobbin. 1871 T yndall Fragm. Sc. (cd. 6) 
II. xvi. 441 I he bobbins, in which the currents arc induced, 

2. 'A fine cord in haberdashery ’ Beck Draper s 
Diet.) ; ‘ round tape ’ (Webster). 

1578 [Bkck Draper's Diet, s.v., In 1578 we find ‘ Skotish 
bobin sylke , and ‘bobbing' appearing in an inventory of 
that date in conjunction with twine and thread]. 1641 
. I ilton Annnady. Wks, (1851) 191 To rumple her laces, her 
fnxzles, and her bobins. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. 11. i, l ied 
w ith bobbins of gold thread. 1866 Blackmorf Cradock N. 
xO 30 o 1 , lcrn ba g--wash leather tied with bobbin. 
j 3 . Sc. J he seed-pod of the birch. Jamieson.' 

. A. Scott Month of May , To bring in bowis and 

birkin bobbynis. 

4. A rounded piece of wood attached to a string, 
which passes through a door, and is fastened to 
the latch, so as to raise it. Hence bobbin-latch. 

Little Red Riding-hood (ed. 1820) ‘Pull the bobbin and 
the latch will go up\ Little Red Riding-hood pulled the 
bobbin,. and the door opened. 

5. Comb., as bobbin-mill , -turner ; bobbin-lace, 
lace made on a pillow with bobbins; bobbin 
stand, a frame for holding the bobbins of a weav¬ 
ing- or spinning-machine; bobbin-winder, a 
contrhance for winding thread, etc. on a bobbin ; 

+ bobbin-work, ‘work woven with bobbins’. J. 
See also Bobbix-net. 

1681 Grew Museum i J.) Not netted nor woven with warp 
and wmof, but after the manner of bobbinwork. 1857 Mrs. 
Gas KELL C. Bronte 1. 68 A bobbin-mill., where wooden 
reels were made. 1886 Pall Mall G. 23 Aug. 4 ' 2 Born at 
l routbeck. .heserved his time to the trade of bobbin-turner. 

Bobbin, sbA dial . [Cf. Babbin : but can it be 
the same as prec. ?] A small bundle or fagot of 
hre wood. 

Kent. dial. Buying wood, making it up into bobbins, and 
then selling it for fire-lighting. 

Bo'bbin, v. [f. Bobbin sbA] To wind on bob¬ 
bins. Hence Bo'bbining vbl. sb. 

1883 Glasgow II cekly Her. c May 8/3 Rope yarn bobbining 
machine wanted, 4, 6 or 8 spindles. 

Bobbinet, var. of Bobbin-net. 

Bo’bbing, vbl. sb. Also in sense 3 babbing. 
[Several words, f. Bob v. in various senses.] 

1. Beating, striking ; also fig. the giving of a 


sharp rap in speech. (See Bob sbA 2 .) Hence 
bobbing-block. 

JjgS '£*&• PerffW. dew. 1531,250b, With spyttynges, 
hobbjnges, and other turmentes many and dyuer.se. 1558 
1 haer rhnetd V. N iij, Loudc their brests Vft bobbings 
nngs. 1575 GAScotcxii Wks. (1587, 296 A bobbing blocke 
a beating stocke, an owle. 1692 Poems in Burlesque 4 To 
leave off Stumming for dry Bobbing. 

2 . Movement up and down ; dancing, curtsvimr 
etc. (See Bob vA). 

.£* 7 # "l H f d CoU ' Sc. Songs II. 114 (Jam.) Wi' bobbing 
jl\ he l s fe nks are sa ‘r- 1832 Hi. Martineau Each and 
, * bcre was plenty of bobbing from the girls. i86«; 
Englishman s Mag. Oct. 310 Bees .. making a ceaseless 
bobbing in the flowers. 

3 . Fishing for eels with a bob. (In East Anglia 
bobbing y which also signifies a method of catching 
crabs ; sec quot. 1S67.) 

1653 W. Lauson Seer. Angling in Arb. Garner I. t q: 

1 here is a third usual way to catch P:els, called ‘ Bobbing ’ 
1673 Marvell Reh. Transp. n. 105 This grave and ponder- 
ous creature may like Eeles be taken and pull'd up only 
w ith bobbing. 1867 Smyt h Sailor’s IVord-bk., Tabbing an 
east-country method of catching crabs, by enticing them to 
the surface of the water with baited lines and then taking 
them with a landing net. 

Bo’bbing, ppl. a. [Several words, f. Bob v. in 
various senses.] 

11 . Mocking, flonting, satirical. Obs. 
r6o5 Camden Kent. 22 With these bobbing rimes. 

t 2 . Striking. Obs. 

i 56 7 Studlev Seneca's Hippolytus (1581)65 Dash out on 
mee thy bobbing bolt. 

3 . That bobs up and down or from side to side; 
dancing; curtsying. 

a 1700 Dryden (J.) Jewels, rings, and bobbing pearls, 
Pluck d from Moors’ ears. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 72 
Bobbing rabbits, wild and shy. 1868 Gd. Words July 445 
He took off his hat to bobbing apple-women. 

b. Bobbing Joan : an old dance-tune. Bobbin? 
John: a nickname of the Earl of Mar in i;i£ 
referring to his behaviour to successive dynasties" 
1756 Hop Garland (N.) Strike up Bobbing Joan, Or I’ll 
break your fiddle. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., Nell Cook 
Moral, Don t let your Niece sing * Bobbing Joan ’! 

Bobbin-net, bobbinet (bp-bin,ne t, bp*bi- 
net). [f. Bobbin 4-Net.] A kind of machine- 













BOBBISH. 
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made colton net, originally imitating the lace ! 
made with bobbins on a pillow. Also attrib. | 

1832 Babbage Econ. Manuf xxxiii. (ed. 3) 350 The bobbin- 
net machine occupies little space. 1836 Scenes of Commerce 
217 The frame net lace, or bobbinet, is a recent invention, 
manufactured by machinery. 1884 Stubbs' Mercant,^ Cir. 
cular 19 Mar. 270/2 The increasing supersession of pillow- 
made lace by lace bobbinet made by machine power. 

Bobbish (bp'bij), a. dial, and slang. [Cf. 
Bob a. f Bob v, 3 ] Well ; in good health and spirits. 

1813 [cf. Bobbishly]. 1819 Scorr in Lockhart xliv. (18421 
304, I trust you will find me pretty bobbish- 1839 Dickens 
Mich. Kick. Ivii, ‘ The cows is well, and the boys is bobbish. 

1851 De Qu isctvLd. Carlisle on Pope Wks. XI 11 .5 fr inding 
himself * pretty bobbish * on the morning after the memor¬ 
able night in the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

Hence Bobbishly adv. Well, fairly, briskly. 

1813 Scott in Loekhart x. iChandosl 223 1 he book has 
gone off here very bobbishly. 1819 — ibid. xlv. I \ . 285 \ 011 
will find me looking pretty bobbishly. 

Bo'bble (ty-b’l), v. collotj. [frequentative of 
B >b vf (see -le, helped by onomatopoeic sug¬ 
gestiveness : cf. also Boble, Babble, Bubble.] 
intr. To move with continual bobbing. 

1812 W. Tennant A ns ter F. i. xxxvi, Hobbling, hobbling 
round, and straining hard for Mag. 

Bo'bble, sb. [f. prec. vb.] The movement of 
agitated water. 

1880 Besant & Ricf. Seamy Side xxviii. 236 Outside 
Swanage Bay there is always what the jocose captain of the 
Heather Bell calls a ‘bit of a bobble*. 18845/. James s 
Gas. 22 Mar. 6/2 There'll be a pretty bobble up across tide 
afore we get under the land. 

Bobby (bp-bi), Sb. 

1 . Pet form of Bob , familiar perversion of Robert. 

2. [Ilcnce probably in allusion to the name of 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert Peel, who was Home 
Secretary when the new Metropolitan Police Act 
was passed in 1S2S.] A slang nickname for a 
policeman. See also Peeler. 

1851 Maymf.w Loud. Labour 16 il Ioppe* He could muzzle 
half a dozen bobbies before breakfast. 1877 Besant X 
Rice Son of Pule. 11. xxiii. 367 [He] might have been killed 
only that the bobbies interfered. 1884 L. J, Jennings in 
Croker Papers 11 . xiv. 17 Frequently when the constables 
made their appearance .. they were hooted and insulted, 
inobs following them crying out ‘crusher*, ‘raw lobster 
‘ Bobbies', and ‘ Peelers’. 

Bo'bby, v. Ohs. rare. ? = Borz >. 1 2. or Bob vf 1. 

14 . MS. Addit. 11748 f. 145 (Halliw.i The clooth by fore 
[>i eyen to. To l>obby he [Christ] bay knit hit so. 
Bob-cherry: see Bob 7C* 4. 
t Bobet, sit. Obs. [f. Bob sbf or <».- ; with 
the suffix cf. buffet .] A blow with the fist, a cuA. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 16623 (Trim) Siben in his honde bci sett: 
a inuchel greet rede And to him pleiden a bobet: & bad 
him say in dede Whiche of hem }af pe stroke, c 1440 Promp. 
Pan'. 41 Bobet ,collnfa,collafus. 1530 Palsgr. 199/1 Bobet 
on the heed, ctr.'P dc point?. 

t Bobet, £'• Obs. [f. prec.] Irans. To strike 
with the fist; to cuff. Hence Bobetting, vbl. sb. 

C 1440 Promp. Pan*. 41 Bobettyn, collaphizo. — Bobet- 
ynge, eollafizacio. 

Bob-fool, Bob-her: see Bob va 4. 

Bobinet, var. of Bobbin-net. 
t Bo*ble, v. Obs. To babble. [But cf. also 
Bobble, Bubble.] Ilcnce Bobling///. a. 

c 1530 Barclay Behaving in Churchy These fooles .. Are 
chatting and bobling as it were in a fayre. 1566 Stcdlky 
Seneca's Agamemnon (15811 156 There the head doth lye, 
With wallowing, bobling, mumbling tongue. 

Bobolink (b^b^liqk). Also boblincoln, -lin- 
con, boblink, (bob-o-lincoln, bob-o-linkhorn, 
Audubon), [app. at first Bob Lincoln , or Bob d 
Lincoln , a free rendering of the note or call of the 
bird.] A North American singing-bird (Dolicho- 
nyx oryzivorus ■, which appears in the northern 
states in spring, and returns southwards at the end 
of summer. Called also Recd-bird and Ricc-bird. 

1796 M ORSE A mer. Geog. 1 .210 Boblincoln. 1809 W. 1 rving 
Kntckcrb. (1861) 75 In the merry month of June ..[when] 
the luxurious little boblincon revels among the clover blos¬ 
soms of the meadows. 1840 — I Volfert s P. (1855I 20 rhe 
happiest bird of our spring .. is the Boblincon, or Boblink, 
as he is commonly called. 1849 T. Parker JRw. » 1 J* 2 43 
Who listen to the whippoorwill and the bobolink. 1855 in 
Life IV. I rving 1 V. 163 The history of the boblink, or bob- 
o-uncoln. 1879 Lowell Poet. Wks. 372 The bobolink has 
come. , , 

-f Bobolyne. Obs. rare. [Cf. Bob va, also 
Sp. bobo fool.] A fool, a gaby. 

a 1528 Skelton Image llypocr. iv. Whs. 11 .445 Be we not 
bobolyncs Sutch lesings to beleve. 

Bob-sled, Bob-sleigh. U. S. A sled or 
sleigh, made of two short sleds or sleighs coupled 
together; used in drawing logs from the forest to a 
river or public road, and for various other purposes. 
1848 60 in Bartlett. 

Bobstay. [f. (uncertain in what sense) + 
Stay sb.] * A rope used to confine the bowsprit 
of a ship downward to the stem . . . [Its use] is to 
draw down the bowsprit and keep it steady ; 
and to counteract the force of the stays of the 
fore-mast, which draw it upwards.’ Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1769). 


1758 Citron, in Ann. Peg. 73/1 They .. passed the end of 
the mizen top sail sheet through the enemy s bobstay. 1840 
R. Dana Bef. Mast xxx. ur New and strong bobstays 
[were] fitted in the place of the chain ones. 1875 ‘Stone¬ 
henge * Brit. Sports il. vm. i. § 5 Heave down the bobstay, 
and then haul the topmast forward again. 

b. attrib.y as in bobstay-collar, - hole , -plate. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Bobstay-coliars.. are al¬ 
most entirely superseded by iron bands. Ibid., Bobstay- 
holes, those cut through the fore-part of the knee of the 
head, between the cheeks, for the admission of the bohsta) - ; 
they are not much used now, as chain bobstays are almost 
universal, which are secured to plates by shackles. 

Bob-tail. [f. Bob sb. x + Tail.] 

A. Properly two words (bf>*b The tail (of 

a horse) cut short. 

[Must be earlier than 1577: when the vb. occurs.] 1667 
Loud. Gas. No. 211/4 A fine light Bay Stone-horse. . with 
his Mayne shorn, and a bob tail. 1720 Ibid. No. 5818/4 A 
brown Nag . .with a Bob Tail. 

B. attrib. (b/rbt^l ). Having a bob tail. 

1605 Shaks. Lear in. vi. 73 Hound or Spaniel), Brache, or 
by 111: Or Bobtaile tight [tike] or Trundle \Qo, trundle] 
taile. 1829 Maury at P. Mi Id may xxiii, The bob-tail C ur. 
1848 Lowell Bigler.o P. i, Trainin’ round in bobtail coat-.. 
1883 Philadelph. Even.Star 13 Feb. 3/4 Bob-tail Courtesies 
..The old familiar bob-tail cars. 

C. sb. (bp’btril). 

1 . A horse or dog with its tail cul short. 

1676 Lond. Gas. No. 1115 4 A white Mare, and a black 
Nag..both Bob-tails, a 1843 Southev Ep . A. Cunningham 
Wks. 1 II. 309 Mongrel and cur and bob-tail, let them yelp, 
t b. A kind of arrow : see quot. 

1544 Arc ham Po.voph, (Arb. 126 Those that be lytle brested 
and big toward the hede called by theyr lykenesse taper 
fashion .. and of some m err ye fellowes bobtayles. 
t 2 . transf. A contemptible fellow, a cur. Obs.^ 
1619 Fletcher M. Thomas it. ii. 39 ° Pie not 1)01/11 ' 
th' nose with every bobtail, 
f 3 . (See quot/ Obs. 

1583 Higins Junius’ Komenclator 533 ‘D.i Cousins by 
manage, or kinred ias they commonly terme it by bobtaile. 

4. collectively. [Perh. referring to 2 and 3.] 
Tag-rag and bob-fail, or lag, rag, and bob-tail' 
the common herd, the rabble. See Tag. 

1659 60 Be rvs Diary 6 Mar., 'The dining-room. .was full 
of tag, rag, and bobtail, dancing, singing, and drinking. 
1785 Wolcott P. Pindar 1 Ode to P. A's ii. Wks. 1812 1 . 80 
'1 agrags and Bobtails of the sacred Brush. 1800 Colqu- 
hoi s Comm. Thames ii. 75 That lowest class of the com¬ 
munity who are vulgarly denominated the Tag-Rag and 
Bobtail. <1817 Hogg Tales 4- Sk. V. 255 The tag-rag and 
bob-tail part of the citizens of Edinburgh. 1820 Byron 
Blues n. 23 The rag. tag, and bobtail of those they call 
‘ B»hies'. 1840 Dickens Barn. Pudge xxxv, ‘ We don’t take 
in no tagrag and bobtail at our house.’ 

Bobtail (bp'btud), v. [f. prec.] Irans. To 
dock the tail of; fig. to cut short, shorten, curtail. 

1577 Stanvhvrst Descr, Ircl, in Ilolin&hed VI. 28 A noble 
man, having a surpassing good horse. .did bobtaile him, least 
anie of his friends. .should craue him. a 1680 Hitler Pent. 
(1759) 11 . 168 He is very just to the first Syllables of Words, 
but always bobtails the last, a 1700 Songs Costume (1849) 
179 This Cloak..bobtayl’d the gown, Put prelacy down, 
And trod on the mitre to reach at the crown. 

Hence Bob-tailed a. [f. vb. or sb.], with tail cut 
short; short-tailed. 

1640 King A Xorth, Man 62 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 295 His 
bob-tailed dog he out did call. 1702 Lond. Gaz . No. 3850/4 
A clubbed bob-tail’d black Mare. 1863 Hawthorne Our 
Home 1.19 The bob-tailed coat and mixed trousers consti¬ 
tuted a very odd-looking court-dress. 

Bob-white b/fbihwait . [So called from its 
note.] A popular name of the common partridge 
of Xorth America (Odontophorus Virginianns). 

1864 in Webster. 1883 Century Mag. Aug. 483/1 Of all 
the game birds of America, none is better appreciated by 
the sportsman than little Bob-white. 

Bob-wig : see Bob sb . 1 4. 

Boc> boc-land, etc.: see Book sb. 

Boc, obs. pa. t. of Bake v. 

II Bocage. [mod.F. bocage (boka’,^ wood 
OF. boscage .] Woodland : a by-form of Boscage. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 1 . 68 Whole fields, meadows, 
bocages, 1869 Frf.eman Korin. Cotuj. (1876) III. xii. 147 The 
men of the bocage and the men of the plain. 

|| Bocal (bflka’l, bflu'kal). [mod.F. and Sp. bocal , 
related to late L. baucatc, ad, Gr. 0 avK<Z\t$ vessel 
for cooling liquids in, /Jan/mAtoy narrow-necked 
vessel. Cf. It. boccatc, and Ger. pobal.] A glass 
bottle or jar with a short wide neck. 

[1756 Gentl.Mag.XXW. 8 There are now fourteen French 
ships in our mole, the greatest part of which are laden with 
bocalas.] 1847 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

|| Boca'ne. Obs. [Fr., f. the name of the in¬ 
ventor, Bocan , dancing master to Queen Anne of 
Austria.] * A stately figure-dance, much esteemed 
in the 17th cent.’ Littre.. 

a 1701 Sepley Grumbler tti. i. Wks. (1766) 225 You would 
have a grave, serious dance, perhaps? .. the conrante, the 
bocane, the sarabande? 

+ Bo*cardizing, ppl. a. nonce-wd. [f. next: 
see - 1 ZE.] Forming awkward or bad syllogisms ; 
reasoning awkwardly. 

1652 Womans Univ. in Watson Sc. Poems 111. 103 Her 
bocardising Captions are. From rau, or else from ir^Tt. 

Bocardo, bokardo (b^kaudt?). [In raed. 
L. the logical term goes back to the 12 th or 13th c. 


On the question of its relation to senses 2, 3, there 
appears to be no evidence : the conjecture has been 
offered that the prison may have been named in 
jocular reference to the impossibility of directly 
reducing this mood to the First Figure, or because 
it was considered an awkward form of the syllogism 
to get out of. The mutual relation of senses 2 
and 3 is also uncertain: so far as the evidence 
goes, 2 may be a specific use of 3, or 3 a generalized 
application of 2. If the prison was named from 
the scholastic term, there would be an appro¬ 
priateness in the name being first given in Oxford.] 

1 . Logic. A mnemonic word, representing by its 
vowels the fifth mood of the third figure of syllo¬ 
gisms, in which the premisses are a particular 
negative and a universal affirmative, and the conclu¬ 
sion a particular negative, the middle term being 
the subject of both premisses : thus some M is 
not P ; all M is S ; some S is not P. 

1509 Barclay Shyppe of Folys (1874) 1 . 144 Another 
comytli in with bocardo and pheryson. 1838 SirW ■ Hamil¬ 
ton Logic xxii. 1 . 443 Bocardo, which. .was the opprobrium 
of the scholastic system of reduction, 1870 Bowen Logic 
204 Baroko and Bocardo have been stumbling-blocks to the 
logicians. _ . 

t 2 . The name of the prison in the old North Gate 
of the city of Oxford, pulled down in 1771. 

1535 R. Layton in Str> pe Eccl. Mem. 1 . 1. 210 Wee haue 
set Dunce [DunsScotus] in Bocardo, and haue utterly ban¬ 
ished him Oxford for ever, with all his blynd glosses. 1555 
Latimer Let. ibid. Ill. 11. App. xxxvi. 99 An epistle sent by 
Mr. I^timer to all the unfayned lovers of Godds trewthe 
owte of a prison in Oxenford, called Bocardo, 1694 Strvpe 
A bp. Cra timer 111. xi. 341 And so Cranmer was returned to 
Bocardo, and the other two [Ridley and Latimer] to other 
Places. 1772 Wharton Kcsoman’s Verses, Rare tidings for 
the wretch whose ling’ring score Remains unpaid, bocardo 
is no more. 1874 M. Borrows Worthies Ail Souls in. 37 
His brother, who was confined in Bocardo, the famous old 
prison-gateway which formerly stood at the top of Corn- 
market Street. 1875 M. Pattison Casaubon 41 5. 

•f3. A prison,dungeon. In phr .in,into r K lo)Bocardo. 
1535 [ The quot. of this date in 2, may possibly have the 
general sense of ‘in prison’]. * 55 ° Latimer Sertn. bef. 
Ed 10. VI, 232 Elias had preached Gods word .. Was not 
this a seditious fellow? was not this fellows preaching a 
cause of all the trouble in Israel? Was he not worthy to 
be cast into bocardo or little ease? 1583 Stcbbes Anat. 
Abus. Kvijb, If he have not to satisfie aswel the one as 
th’other then to Bocardo goeth he as round as a ball, where 
he shalbe sure to lye untill he rotte. 1653 R° u - Bailie 
The Dissuasive..vindicated (1655) 62 For myself, 1 care 
the less to be cast in these Bocardo’s. 1^09 Let. to Ld 
M\ayor\ 6 Your Lordship cou’d. .not put him in Bocardo. 
Bocare, obs. f. Booker, scribe. 

Bocasin (V kasin). Also 3 bokesy, 6-7 boc- 
casin(e. [a. Sp. bocaci cotton stuff used for lining, 
(also of its Fr. form boccasin (Cotgr.), now bou- 
cassin ), a. Turk. bobdsi or bog- 

has! cotton doth (Kieffer el Bianchi).] * A kind 
of fine Buckerain,that hath a resemblance of taffata, 
and is much used for lining.’ Cotgr. 

1485 hr-, in Pip on Ch. Acts t 66, viij ulna: de blakke 
bokesye. una toga lyned cum bokesy. 1611 Cotgr., Boc¬ 
casin, Boccasin. 1714 French Bk. Pates 36 Boucasin-stuff 
per Piece of 12 Ells. 1721 Bailey, Boccasine, fine Buck¬ 
ram, a sort of Linen Cloth. 175S Johnson, Bocasiue [as in 
Bailey] ; and in later Diets. 

|| Bocca (btrkka, b^’ka). [It. mouth .] 

1 . A circular opening in a glass-furnace, through 
which the melting-pots are inserted and withdrawn. 

1799 G. Smith Laborat. 1 .167 The mouth of a glass fur- 
naceis called the boeca. 1832 G. Porter Porcelain 159 
Hie openings, .serving for the introduction of the materials 
and for the removal of the melted glass, are called boccas. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1881 Pop . ScL Monthly X IX. 51 The active bocca or mouth 
of Vesuvius. , , „ r . 

UBoCCarella (twkkaredla, bpkareda). [It., 
dim. of prec.] A smaller opening on either side 
of the * bocca ’ in a glass-furnace. 

1799 G. Smith Laborat. 1 . 167 On each side of the bocca, 
is a smaller hole, or boccarella. 183a G. Porter Porcelain 
158 Sometimes called a boccarella, but more generally by 
the familiar name of nose-hole. 

Bocche, Bocchor, obs. ff. Botch, Butcher. 
t Boce Obs. Ichthyoi [ad. L. box, pi. boccs, 
the name of a fish in Pliny (A r .//. xxxil. xi.) ; cf. 
Fr. boeque a ‘great-eyed Cackerell fish’ (Cotgr,).] 
An acanthopterygian fish (Box or Boops vulgaris), 
also called Bogue (family Sparid.r), found in the 
Mediterranean, and rarely on the British coast. 

1617 Rider Diet., Boccs, small fishes so called, Lenco - 
vi.rnides. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sut>p., Boce, the name given 
by Aristotle, and many other of tne antient Greek writers 
to the fish commonly called by authors boops. 

dBoce-. Obs. [a. OF. bos wood, bush.] A 
by-form of Bush. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 40 A full depe valeye and a 
derke set with bocis and brackys on euery syde. 

Boce, obs. form of Boose, Boss, Botch. 
Bochchare, obs. f. Botcher. 

Bocher, -or, bochsar, etc., obs. flf. Butcher. 
Bocht, obs. form of Bought. 
tBo'cion. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. mod.L. bocium, 
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f. F. boce : cf. Boss sb. I, Botch A glandular 

swelling in the neck. 

1547 Boorde Breu. Health xlv. 22 Bocium or Nauta be 
the latin wordes. In English it is a swelling the which 
doth grow in the throte and in the necke. .naturall bocions 
commonly chyIdren hath..accidental bocions commeth to 
age or by myschaunce. 

Bock, bock-land, etc. : see Book sb. 

Bock, var. of Buck and Bolk v. to belch. 
Boekeler(e, bocler, obs. ff. Buckler. 
t Bo’ckerel, bo’ckeret. Obs. [Origin un¬ 
known : cf. Bawrel, Bawret.] Names said to be 
given to the male and female, respectively, of a 
kind oflong-winged hawk. 

1653 Walton Angler 12 The Gerfalcon and Jerkin .. the 
Bockerel and Bockeret. 1672 Ray Philos. Lett. (1718) 11 * 
There are, besides, .a Boccarell, and a Boccaret. They are 
the Names of the Male and Female. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

Bocket, obs. form of Bucket. 

Bockey (bp'ki). [Bartlett compares Du. bokaal 
(see Bocal), of which it may be diminutive form.] 

* A bowl or vessel made from a gourd. A term 
peculiar to the city of New York and its vicinity.’ 
Bartlett Diet. Amer. (1S60). 

Booking (bp’kig). [f. the village Rocking in 
Essex.] A kind of coarse woollen drugget or hake. 

1750 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. II. Essex 23 Bays, of 
which this Village has a peculiar Sort, called Bookings. 
1848-60 Baatlett Diet, Amer., Locking, a kind of baize or 
woollen cloth, .used to cover floor or to protect carpets. 

Boclo, boculI(e, obs. forms of Buckle. 
tBo'C-leden. Obs. [OK. bSe book + leden, 
leden, Latin, hence, literary language: sec Leden.] 
Book-Latin, the Latin language ; afterwards book- 
language. 

a \ooo O.E. Chron. Introd., Her sind on pis i^lande fif 
Sepcode, Lnghsc, and Brittisc and Wilsc, and Scyttisc, and 
Pyhtisc, and Boc Leden. <*1175 Lamb. Horn. 117 Episcopns 
S^rkisc noma on boc leden speculator, e 1200 Trin. 
Horn. 151 Iacob on boc leden isiclcped undcr.plantere. 

Bocsom, -um, obs. forms of Buxom. 
t Bo cspell. Obs. [OE. hoc book +OE. spell 
story.] A history or narrative. 

c 1205 Lay. 17487. Ibid. 19423 Nu ich he wullc tellen a 
pissen boc-spaellen \c 127s hisse boc-spellc]. 

tBo’cstaif, -stave. Obs, [OE. bScsiaf cor- 
resp. to OS. bdestab (MDu. boekstaf \ OHO. buoh- 
slab (MIIG. buochstap , mod.G. buchstabc ), ON. 
bdkslafr (Sw. bokstaf Da. bogstav). Cf. Goth. 
*bukastafsf letter (of the alphabet)’, i.hbk writing- 
tablet, book + staf- staff, letter ; according to some, 
orig. ' beech-staff', but sec Book. This interesting 
old word, still in full use in continental languages, 
survived in English only to the 13th c., when it was 
superseded by Utter. Its modem form would have 1 
been booksiajf or buckstaff, as a connexion with 
book was or was not explicitly retained.] A letter 
(of the alphabet). # 

a xoooElene 91 (Gr.) Sc blaca beam bocstafum awriten. 
r 1200 Ormin 4305 Writenn o Grickisshe boc Rihht wib}> 
bocstafess sexe. c 1205 Lay. 7637 t cole cunne boc-stauen 
« here hike wes igraucn [not in later textj. 

Bodd- see Bod-. 

Boddle, variant of Buddle, corn marigold. 
Bodder, Boddom, obs. f. Bother, Bottom. 
Bode (b<?ud), sbA [Com. Teut.: OE. boda = 
OFris. boda, OS. bodo (MDu. and Du. bode), OUG. 
boio (MHG. and mod.G. bole), ON. Mi OTeut. 

* bo don-, f. bod- stem of beud-an : see next.] 

One who makes an announcement; a herald, a 
messenger. Obs. from 12th c., but recently affected 
by some writers on OE. history. 

r888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxvi. i, J>u \>e eart boda and for- 
r >'nel oaes sohan Jcohter. C1175 Colt. Horn. 219 Angeli 
(boden), archangeli (hahbodenl. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. 

(ed. 3), Bode , a messenger. 1848 Lytton Harold m. i. 40 
Fast .. went the bodes and riders of the Earl. 187a E. 
Robertson Hist, Ess. 114 The Beadle..the Bode or mes¬ 
senger of the Court. 1880 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 344 Their 
bodes brought the news of the landing at Pevcnsey. 

Bode (b<?'id\ sb, 2 Also 1-4 bod, 6 boad. 
[Com. Teut.: OE. bod (chiefly northern for zebod; 
cf. bebod\ neuter = OFris. bod, OS. gibod (Du. ge- 
bod), 01 IG. gabot, (mod.G. gebot, bot), ON. bod 
(Sw., Da. bud )OTeut. *gabodo{in, f. bod- pa. 
ppl. stem of beudan to offer, etc., see Bid v.] 

+ 1 . Command, order, behest. Obs. 
a 1000 Hymns\ ii. 109 (Gr.) We. .pine bodu braecon. c 1205 
Lay. 30121 pat bod wes ihalden. r 1340 Gaw. $ Gr. Knt . 

852 pere were boun at his bode burnez in-no3e. 

+ 2 . Message, tidings. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 27999 He brohte boden swi&e gode. c 1330 
Artk. tjr Merl. 2046 A bod com fram the sarrazin. c 1450 
lASZUCHGrail xliv. 3.10 Thanne cam he to |>e messengers 
. .and of here bode 3a! hem answtryng. 1637 Rutherford 
Lett, clxxvii. (1862) I. 419 His bode is ever welcome to me, 
be what it will. 

t 3 . Premonition, omen, augury. Obs. 
r x 374 Chaucer Pari. Fettles 343 The owl eke, that of 
death the bode ybnngeth. 1613 Purchas Pilgr. I. iii. xvii. 

285 It was a good bode and happie presage. 1632 Shirlfy 
Love in Maze EpU., If no fate Have an unlucky bode. 

4 . Presentiment, foreboding, arch . 
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1587 Fleming Coutn. Hot inched III. 1338/1 With better 
boad of lucke and lot, receive thou now the same. 1857 
Heavysege .SVijrf{i869.) 214 Down black bodes, false flics. 
0. An offer of a price, a bid. Still in north, dial. 
<*1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 pe beggere [ = buyer] ecnc 3 
his bode. 1394 P. Pl. Crede 716 [Friars] bene at lone and 
at bode As burgeses vsithe. 1790 Burns Lett. 62, I re¬ 
fused fifty-five shillings for her, which was the highest bode 
J could squeeze. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxxix, *Yc should 
never tak a fish-wife’s first bode.' 1853 Reade C. Johnstone 
03 Half-a-crown was his first bode. 

+ 6. ? Prayer, petition. Obs. cf. Bedf. 
riI 7S Lamb. Horn. 65 Wennc seal pos bode [v.r. beodel 
us god don. 

t Bode, sbA Obs. Forms : 3-4 bod, 4-6 bode; 
north. 4-5 bad, 4-6 bade, 4 baide, 6 beed)! 
[Not found in OE., and either formed at a later 
lime on Bide, on the analogy of abide, abode , or 
an aphetic form of Abode itself. In later use 
chiefly Sc., in form bade, laid.] Biding, tarrying, 
waiting, delay. But bode', without delay. 

a 1300 Cursor A/.24S5 All auter labram] raised wit-outen 
bad. Ibid. 2535 \\ jt-outen baide. c 1350 Will Paler ne 
149 Loute bod he braydes to pe quene. 1375 Barboi r 
hritce yi. 403 [He] gert armc his men. .forouten laid, e 1440 
Lone I-lor. roi8 Than was there no [eager bode. 153c 
Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 213 He dressit him .. But ony baid 
J 593 Pkkle Chron. Edw. /. (18741 384 Make thou thy bode 
In resolution to revenge these wrongs. 

t Bode, sbA Obs. [Origin and standing un¬ 
certain : see note in Oath, sing/.] A pole or perch. 
1483 Cath. Angl 36 A Bode; pola. 

Bode (b<H>d), z\I Forms: 1 bodis(e)an, 1-2 
bodian, 2-4 bodien, 4, 7 boden, 6-7 boad(e, 
4- bodo. [Oh. bodian, f. boda messenger; cf. 
ON. boda of same meaning.] 

+ 1. brans. To announce, proclaim, preach. Obs. 
a tQoo I/ymns \. 23 (Gr. 1 Bododon englas, p.ct acenned 
w * s Crist on eorSan. r 1000 Ags. GVu/h Matt. xxiv. 14 bis 
godspcl byd bodod [r 1160 Hatton G. boded] ofer eallc 
eoroan. « 1225 Leg. Hath. 1480 Men schal bcoden & bodien 
hit oucr al. 

+ b. absol. To preach (the gospel). Obs. 
c 1000 Ags. Cosp. Matt. iv. j 7 SySSan ongan se Holland 
bodian, and ewedan, DoS cknd-bote. Ibid. Mark v. 20 He 
ongan bodijean R1160 Hatton G. bodixen] on dccapolim. 
CI175 Lamb. How. 93 [Hi] bodeden mid ane speche. 

12 . To proclaim authoritatively, decree, order, 
bid, command (a person) that. Obs. 

C120S Lay. 23730 LcteS blawcn bemen and bodien mine 
monnen ]?at atucr tele god mon to niht wakicn. a 1225 St. 
Marker. x 7 , I bidde ant bodie ]>at tu wurche rni wil. 

3 . To announce beforehand, foretell, predict, 
prognosticate, presage, arch. 

a 1000 Etene 1141 (Gr.) pact waes oft bodod fcor ar heforan 
fram fruman wonilde. r 1175 Cott. Horn. 235 I Ii.. bodeden 
ures lilafordes tocymc. a 1250 Ozvl* Night. 11 55 Other tint 
bodes huses brune. .Other thu bodes cunlm of orve. i6j6 
Bui.loker, Bode, to foreiel, or prognosticate. 1715 Pork 
/trad 1. 132 Prophet of plagues, for ever boding ill J i 771 
Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 79 There arc croakers in 
every country, always boding its ruin. 

4 . Of things : To give promise of. be indicative 
of, betoken, portend. 

1387 Trevjsa Higden (1865) II. 293 It bodid grete nicrite 
and vertue. 1483 Cath. Angl. 36 To Bode, portendere. 
1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. i. 69 This boades some strange errun- 
tion to our State. 1650 R. Stapylton Strada's Low-C. 
War res 111. Co All things seemed to boad a Civil! wane. 
1822 Byron Werner n. i. 248 So much haste bodes Right 
little speed. ^ i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 5. 37 That lingering 
rosy hue which bodes good weather. 

b. esp. (with wv?/ or ill) To give good or bad 
promise, to augur ivell or ill. 

a 1700 Dryden (J.\ Whatever now The omen proved, it 
boded well to you. 1822 Whately Let. in Life 118C6) I. 
130, I can sec nothing that bodes well to the Church Estab¬ 
lishment : J fear its days are numbered. 1870 Disraeli 
Lot hair Ixxxiv. 454 Some think this bodes ill for the Church, 
tc. To signify, typify. Obs . 

1387 Trevisa IJigden Rolls Ser. III. 13 Solomon's temple, 
bodede holy chirche [injigura present is ccctesiai], 

5 . To have a presentiment of; to forebodt 
(generally evil). 

1740Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 80 My presaging mine 
bodes horrid mischiefs. 1850 Blackie sEschyltts II. 22c 
And my soul, dark-stirred with the prophet’s mood, Bode< 
nothing good. 

Bode, V:* Se. [prob. f. Bode sb .2 5 = to make 
a ‘ bode ’.] trans. To bid for, make an offer for. 

Scotch Adage , Bode a robe and w ear it, Bode a poke and 
bear it. 

Bode, early var. of bode. Booth, and of Boden*. 
Bode *= behoved, pa. t. of Bus v . 

Bodeful (bjwdftil), a. [f. Bode sb* + -ful. A 
modem formation (not in Todd, Richardson, or 
Craig 1847) very frequent in modern poets and 
essayists.] Full of presage, boding, ominous. 

1 ' 5 1 ? ^ COTT , Xekfby VI. xxi, Over Redesdale it came, As 
bodeful as thetr beacon-flame. 1832 Eraser's Mag. VI. 

392 I he pause was bodeful. 1837 Carlyle Fr. rAk I. i. 

111. ui. 55 A sign and wonder; visible to the whole world; 

0 £ f 'rT ch *- i8 7° Lowf.ll Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 
u 8 ? 3> 186 The voice of the bodeful bird. 

II Bodega (b<?drga). [Sp. ; = wine-shop L. 
apolheca, a. Gr. airo$r)K 7 } depot, store.] A wine¬ 
shop in Spain ; recently adopted as a specific name 
for a cellar or shop for the sale of wines only. 


1876 Vineyard to Decanter 18 The bodega, .unlike the 
Lnglish idea of a wine cellar, is a large building above 
ground. 1879 Escott England I. 162 Wine-shades, bode* 
I saloons abound both above and under ground 

[m Liverpool J. 1885 Manch. Examiner 14 July 5/3 An 
enterprising firm of wine merchants have popularised their 
•specialities by the multiplication of bodegas. 

Bodekyri' ne, obs. form of Bodkin. 

Boclel, Bodelieh, obs. form of Bodle, Bodily. 
Bodement (b<?u-dmcnt\ [f. Bode v 3 + -ment 
(Romanic suffix .] 

1 . An omen, augury, presage. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 96 Who can impressc the Forrest 
hid the I rce Vnfixe his earth-hound Root? Sweet boad- 
inents, good. 1613 Bp. Hall Holy Panegyr. 61 It was a 
lust bodement of his future greatnesse. 

2. Foreboding, presentiment. 

1642 Life G. I lllicrs in Hurl. Mi sc. (Ma)h.;V. 321 Whether 
he had never any secret bodement-, in his mind? 1820 H. 
Coleridge Poems II. 303 Bodcments sweet of immortality. 
+ 3 . Signification. Obs. rare. 

1658 W. Burton Itin. Anton. 200 Faustinus in the Laiinc 
having the bodement or signification of felicity, or favour. 
4 . Prophecy, prediction, prognostication. 

1826 Miss Mitfokd / Hinge Ser. ii. (1863) 368 The blessed 
sun himself may have been rash enough 10 contradict her 
bodements. 1833 Coleridge Poems 11 . 367 Her deep pro- 
phetic bodements. 

1 Bo-den, v. Obs. [Extended form of Bodez/.i • 
see -ex. Much used by P. Holland.] = Bode vA 

1561 Daus ir. Ballinger on Apoc. (15731 *9 h. Any euill or 
f cart til spirit, hodening any misfortune. 1600 Hollano 
Lfvy vii. 270, I dread to boden what it may import, ibid. 
xxix. 736 As if they bodencd and foretokened by their 
arrival that they were come for a new pillage. 

Bo den,///. a. Sc. Forms: 5-9 bodin, 6 -yn, 
boidiu, 7 boddin, q boden. [Boden occurs in 
the Scottish Acts from 1429 in the sense of ‘ ac- 
eoutrcil, armed ’. The form is that of the pa. pple. 
of Bid. and it has been conjectured that in the for¬ 
mula * all boden in feir of weir ’ it meant origin¬ 
ally either * offered * or * summoned bv proclama¬ 
tion ’; hut if this was so, it is difficult to account 
for the change in the use of the word. (The sense 
suggests some connexion with boun, Bound, 'ready, 
prepared \) Sec Feik.] 

t i- Provided with arms, accoutred, armed. Obs. 

Rf- 1375 Bardoi a Bruce v Iii. 103, 1 trow lie Mild be hard 
to sla. And he war bodyn all cvynly.} 1429 Scot. Acts 
Jus. /. (15971 122 Ilk Barronne. .sail see and ordaine his 

men to be bodin, as is before written. And gif he doh not 
this..the SchirefFe sail raise of ilk 3eaman then not bodin, 
as is foresaid, a wedder. 1 bid. § 123 Burgesses of twentie 
pundes in gudssalhe bodin with hat, doublet, or habirgeon. 
t 1505 Dunrar Dauncc 36 Bosiaris, braggarisand barganeris 
.. All bodin in feir of weir. 1513 Douglas /Ends vn. xii. 126 
for thai wald be [ydn bodyne ay to ryn. 1535 Stf.wart 
t ton, Scot. \ 1.644 Weill boidin with bow, huklar and brand. 
1639 Bis blajestp sPm l. Scotl, 6 Great trotips and hands 
of men, all boddin in fear of war, with guns and pistolets. 
U820 Scott Monast. xxxiii, Bodin in all that effeir.s to war. 
1828 - - F. M. Perth I. 20 Bodin in efifeir of war.] 

2 . Provided, furnished, fitted out, prepared ; 
dressed. ^ Usually with ivell or ill 
i 1425 Wvntoun Cron. vn. ix. 213 The Bysdiapys, and 
the gret Prelatis.. thai war better bodyn to pay. a 1774 
Ferguson Election Poems (1845' 40 ‘Where’s Johnny 
gaun, J hat lie’s sae gaily bodin ?' 1776 Ramsay Sc. Proz>. 

32 (Jam.) He's well boden there ben, that will neither borrow 
nor lend. 1806 in R. Jamieson Pop. Ballads I. 203 (Jam.) 
His pantne was never ill-boden. 

Boden, obs. pa. pple. of bede, Bid, and Bide. 
Boder (bJu'doj). [f. Bode vA + -ek/] One who 
or that which bodes. 

r 975 Rns/nu. Gosp. Luke ix. 33 Bodere [Lindisf. hodare 
= Vnlg. praeceptor], god is us her to wosane. 1693 E. 
Walker Epictetus' Mor. xxiii, Vou should suppose This 
Boder could Futurity disclose. 1846 ’Lkxvok Hellenics Wks. 

1 E ■485 I he sunny circles, .boders of a storm. 

Bodor, obs. form of Bother. 
t Bo'deword. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Bode sbA + 
Word. Only northern.] 

+ 1 . Commandment, hehest. Obs. 

citoo Okmin 4377 pa bodewordess. Gen. 4- 

A.r.36r Lor Shu min bodeword haues broken, a 1300 E. 

L- Psalter 11. 6 iMatz.) Spelland his bodeworde. 

J* 2 . Message, announcement. Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. 4 Lx. 2880 Godes bode-wurd bringe ic. c 1325 
Metr. Horn. 44 Hou sain Jon bod word broht bald. He was 
ryt Cnstes messager. 1375 Barbour Bruce xv. 423 Of this 
avow soync bodword was Brocht till schir lames ofdouglass. 
e 1460 Tovjtuiey Myst. 58 Gladly they wold me greyf, If I 
sychc bodworde broght. 1513 Douglas AEncis vn. vi. 4 Of 
peax and concord bodword brocht aganc. a xqoo Ballad 
Bait. Hart my' Sent nae bodword back again. 

B. Premonition, presage. 

*832-53 Whist/e-binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 111. 84 Sae brawa 
mornin gac a bodeword fell, That some wanchancc was no 
that far awa. 

t Bodge, sbA Obs. or dial. [f. Bodge v.\ cf. 
Botch sbf], A clumsy patch ; a botched piece of 
work. 

1589 Pappe uk Hatchet (1844^ 20 You shall blush at your 
owne bodges. 1598 I lorio, Sboizi , bodges, or bunger-like 
workes. 1877 Peacock North Lincolnsh. GL, Bodge, a 
botch, a clumsy patch. 

t Bodge, si:- Obs . Also 6 bogge. A measure 
used in selling oats, etc.; app. about half a peck. 

1520 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., iij busshellis 
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& iij boggesof benys. 1631 B. Jo NS os’ Xeiv him. v. Wks. 
(1692) 726 To the last Bodge of Oats, and Bottle of Hay. 
1683 Rob. Conscience in Hart. Misc. I. 50 Their bodges, 
which for half-pecks go, They vowed at my head to throw. 

*|* Bodge, v. Obs. or dial. [An altered form of 
Botch v. ; cf. grudge from grutchi] 

1 . trans. To patch or mend clumsily. 

155* Hltoet, Bod^eor botche olde clothes. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 156 To Bodge, save ire. 1870 — tin Leicestersh , 
Nth. Lincolnsh., Shropsh ., and other dial. Glossaries]. 

2 . To bodge up : to put together clumsily; to 
botch up, to do or make up in a clumsy fashion. 

1578 T. White Serm. St. Panics Cross 33 To bodge up a 
house which will never abide the trial. Ibid. 47 A disease 
is but bodged or patched up that is not cured in the cause. 
1593 Nashe Christ’s T. 55b, They .that bungle andbodge 
vppe wicked verses. i88t Daily Xews 31 Aug. 2/2 Gaps 
bodged up by the rudest of post and pole barriers. 

Bodge, obs. or dial. f. Badge v £, Budge. 

+ Bodged, ppl. ci. Obs. or dial. [f. Bodge v.+ 
-ed L] Made up clumsily, botched. 

1519 Horman Bulgaria in Promp. Pan>. 42 Thou hast but 
bodchyd and countrefeat Lattcn, it nag in a rie u mb ra titisane 
fignre. 1569 J. Sanford Agrippa’s Pan. Antes 12b, With 
bodged verses to delite the eares of fooles. 

Bodger Obs. or dial. [f. Bodge v. + -er L] 
One who * bodges ’; a botcher. 

1552 Huloet, Bodger, botcher, mender, or patcher of oldc 
garmentes. 1567 Harding in Jewell Def. Apol. 

500 Be they. .Tinkers or Tapsters, coblers or Bodgers. I In 
modern dialects.] 

Bo dger -. Obs, or dial. [? — Badger 
? A travelling dealer, a pedlar. 

1736 W. Ellis Xew Exper. Hush. 49 (E. D. S.i The 
sheep-bodgers or dealers. 1810 Crabbe Borough y. \\ ks. 
1834 II 1 . 108 The warmest burgess wears a bodger's coat. 

+ Bo*dgery. Obs. Botched work, bungling. 

1592 Nashe Strange Xeios B iv b, Poe you know your 
owne misbegotten bodgery? 

t Bo dging, vbl. sb. Obs. Also 6 and 9 dial. 
bogging, [f. Bodge v. + -iso 1 .] 

1 . The action of patching clumsily. 

1633 Sanderson Scnn. ad Aul. iii. m68i> IT. 36 The Bodg¬ 
ing in of a course Shred into a fine garment. 

2 . Botching, bungling. 

1612 Brinslf.y Lud. Lit. 107 Toturne the prose of the 
Poets into the Poets owne verse, without any bodging. 

Bodice (b^'dis). Forms: 6-7 bodies, 8-9 
boddice, 7- bodice. [A variant of bodies (see 
Body 6% retaining the earlier sound of final - s , the 
original phrase being ‘a pair of bodies'; even 
with the spelling bodice the word was formerly 
(like pence, mice, dice , I nice) treated as a plural.] 

1 . Formerly. An inner garment for the upper 
part of the body, quilted "and strengthened with 
whale hone (worn chiefly by women, hut also by 
men); a corset, stays; freq. called a pair of bodies 
{bodice) - 'a pair of stays ’. 

1618 Fletcher Loyal Sub/, n. i. 31 If the bones want 
setting In her old bodies, a 1637 B. Jonson Llogic lx. 
118541 829 The whale-bone man That quilts those bodies l 
have leave to span. 1674 Grew A uat. Plants v. § 3 A !• lower 
without its Empalemcnt, would hang as uncouth and laudry, 
as a Lady without her Bodies. 1679 Lettfell Brief Ret. 
(1857) 1 . 23 Mowbray, .having a pairofbodiceon,and falling 
down as if really dead, the assassinate fled. 1706 Loud. 
Gas. No. 4196/4 A pair of new blcwish Bodice. 1779 John- 
son Pope, L. P. (1787) IV. 91 [Pope] was invested m boddice 
made of stiff canvass, being scarce able to hold himself erect 
till they were laced. 

b. f l Z- 

1732 Fielding Covent Gard. Jrnl. No. 55 His sentiment, 
when let loose from that siifT boddice in which it is laced. 
1855 Macaulay Ilist. Eng. xviii. <1872) HI. It was 

never..found politic to put trade into straitlaced bodices. 

2 . The upper part of a woman’s dress, a tight- 
fitting outer vest or waistcoat, either made in a 
piece with the skirt or separate (cf. Body sb.) ; 
also, an inner vest worn immediately over the stays. 

1566-7 Prec. Treas. in Chalmers Mary (i8i8> I. 207 Of 
ormaise taflfatis to lyne the bodies and sclevis of the^ goune 
and vellicote. 1625 Fletcher Fair Maid ii. ii. 35 Nothing 
but her vpper bodies. 1682 Wheler Jo urn. Greece 1. 64 
They wear a Bodies of Red or Green Velvet. 1712 Steele 
Speet. No. 276 f 3 He keeps me in a pair of Slippers, neat 
Bodice, warm Petticoats. 1873 Black Pr. of Thule \ ii. 98 
She wore a tight-fitting bodice of cream-whitc flannel. 

3 . Comb, and Altrib., as bodice hand, bodice - 
maker, - seller. 

1672 R. Wild Dcclar. Lib. Consc. 2 A neighbouring 
Bodies-maker, that whistles a Psalm-tune. 1684 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 1980/4 Mr. John Nichols Bodice seller at the 
Falcon on Txmdon Bridge. 1701 Ibid. No. 3758/8 At Mr. 
Cade's, a Bodice-seller. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 40 ? 12 
The taylors and boddice-makers of the present age. 

Bodied (bp*did), ppl. a. [f. Body + -ed.] 

1 . Having a body or trunk; usually with an 
adjective, forming a parasynthetic comb., as big - 
bodied. Able-bodied, etc. 

a 1547 Surrev sEneid iv. 582 Like to the aged boysteous 
bodied okc. 1590 Shaks. Com. Er~r, tv. ii. 20 He is deformed 
.. Ill-fac'd, worse bodied, shapelesse euery where. 1625 
Purchas Pilgrims n. 1421 The women in Camienit2 goe 
with their Coates close bodied. 1662 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 339 He [unicornl is commonly pictured, bodied 
like a buck. 1729 T. Cooke Tales, Probes, etc. 12: Light 
body'd Cranes. 1875 Blackmore C. Vaughan xv. 49 Of 
moderate stature, gauntly bodied, and loosely built. 

b. Having substance, strength, consistency, etc. 


1611 Speed Thcat. Gt. Brit. x. (1614) 19/1 Springs., 
gathering stil strength with more branches, lastly grow 
bodyed able to bcare ships into the land, c 1645 Howell 
Lett. (1650) I. 372 The most firm, the best bodied, and lasting- 
est wine. 1666 Evelyn Diary (sZzj) II. 260 Drebhcll, in¬ 
ventor of y* boedied scarlet. 

2 . Endowed with material form or being ; made 
corporeal or material ; embodied. 

1646 J. Hall Poems 39 Ne're a body'd nothing shall per¬ 
ceive How we unite, how we together cleave. 1840 Carlvlf. 
Heroes iii. 140 Bodied or bodiless, it is the one fact important 
for all men but to Dante, in that age. it was bodied in fixed 
certainty of scientific shape. 185s Browning One Word 
More , in Men <y Wont. 11. 240 Like the bodied heaven in 
clearness Shone the stone. 

f Bo*dify, v. Obs. [f. Body + -fy.] To embody. 
1685 Roxb. Ballads (i885) V. 541 Arch-Angels sure, leaving 
their glorious Sphere, Once more themselves have Bodified 
and here Resolve as English Nobles to appear. 

t Bo*di3lich. Obs. rare. [A compound used 
by Ormin ; f. bodig, Body + Lich, body; also used 
by him separately as synonymous terms.] - Body. 

c 1200 Ormin 16294 Cristess hall^he bodi}lich. / bid. 16340 
Adam.. Oft* wham in I toe mi bodi^lich. 

+ Bo dikin, Bodikie. Obs. Also bodkin, 

[dim. of Body : sec -kix-, -kie.] 

1 . A diminutive body ; a corpuscle, an atom. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Bart hoi. Anat. 11. vi. 106 Small 

Boddikies or indivisible Particles of the Blood ..If any 
reliques of the said Bodikies did remain. 1721 1800 Bailey, 
Body kin, a little body. Obs. 

2 . {God's, ods bodikins! bodkins! fodlikins!) 
God‘s dear body !: an oath. Cf. Body, 4. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. 11. iii. 46 Body-kins M. Page. 1602 
_ Ham. u. ii. 554 Gods bodykins[£ty, Bodkin] man, better. 
1733 Fielding Qui.r. in Eng. 11. viii, Odsbodlikins .. you 
have a strange sort of a taste. 1753 Smollett Ct, Fathom 
(17S4) 63/1 As for the matter of dress, bodlikins 1 

Bodiless (bp*dih*s), a. [f. Body + -lkss.] 

1 . Having 110 body, no material form or being ; 
incorporeal ; without suhstance, unsubstantial. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ti. ii. G495! 27 Angel is 
substantia imellectuall alway mouable. free anti bodylesse. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin s Inst. 111. 266 A vain bodylesse 
shew of fayth doth not iustifie. 1602 Shaks. Ham. tit. 
iv. 13S This is the very coynage of your Braine, This Bodi- 
lessc Creation extasie Is very cunning in. 1610 W. Fol- 
kingham Art Surrey 11. vi. 58 Gum-water, very thinne and 
bodilessc. 1733 Swift Legion Club Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 203 
Phantoms bodiless and vain. 1868 Rorertsos Strut. Ser. 
iv. xxix. 221 Mail becomes for ever a bodiless spirit. 

2 . Wanting the trunk ; trunkless. 

1587 Ceusure loyall Sub/. (Collier) 9 My ties saw their 
traiterous harts burned, and bodilesse beads aduanced to | 
view. 1810 Southey Kehama xi. viii. Two winged Hands 
came in, Armless and !>odyless. 1831 Blaclr.o. Mae. XXIX. 
219 The bodiless cherubs on our churchyard stones. 

Hence Bo'dilessness. 

1869 R. Wallis Delitzseh\ Bibl. Pysehol. 513 In contra¬ 
diction to. .bodilcssness. 

Bo dilize, ZKiionee-wd. [suggested by spiritual¬ 
ize] trans. To make corporeal or material. 

1843 Southey Doctor clxxxiv. (D.) Unless we endeavour 
to spiritualise ourselves .. age bodilises us more and more. 

Bodily bp dili , a. Also 3-5 bodili, 4 bodi-, 
bodylich(e, 4-6 bodely, 4 bodeli, 6 bodelie, 
bodyly e, 7 bodilie. [f. Body + -lyL] 
f 1 . Of the nature of body, corporeal, material, 
physical; as opposed to spiritual. Obs. 

a' 1300 Cursor M. 423 Wit angel \>at cs gastli, And with 
man bat es bodili. a 1340 Hampolk Pr. Consc. 3129 Som 
clerkes, bat spekes of purgatory Says bat |?e fire b are 
bodily, And noght gastly a!s }>e saule cs. c 1449 Pecock 
Re/r. 11. xvi. 243 The bodili heuen and hise seid bodili 
parties. 1528 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 152/2 That any bodily 
thyng should drawean other without touching. 1633 Earl 
M anch. At Mondo 178 There arc three bodily Inhabit¬ 
ants already gone to heaven. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 ' 
Seh\ 198 The World, .that bulk of bodily beings we sec. 

2 . Of or belonging to the body or physical nature 
of man. Bodily fear ; alarm for one’s personal 
safety, apprehension of physical harm. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12020 (Gott.) Bodili fcxle. c 1325 F.. F. 

A lilt. P. A. 477 With bodyly bale hym blysse to byye. 
c 1380 Wvclif De Pseudo-Frcris Wks. (1880) 305 Bodihche 
cha.stite is ofte broken. 1454 E. E. Wills (1E82) 132 Beyng 
in good bodely helth. 1494 Fahvan vi. clxxxi. 179 The 
bysshop.. myght departe thens without bodely harmc. 1651 
Hobites Lei'iath. 11. xxvii. 155 The fear, .of corporcall hurt, 
which we call Bodily Fear. 1711 BudgelL Speet. No. 161 
r 5 Fatigues of bodily Labour. 1785 Reid hit. Powers 276 
My memory is not limited by any bodily organ. 1837 
Dickens Piclno. xl, ‘ I’m in bodily fear.' 1838 — Xich. Nick. 
xxi, Bodily illness is more easy to hear than mental. 

tb. Real; actual; physically carried out. Obs. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. ii. 5 What euer [counsels] baue bin 
thought one in this State That could be brought to bodily 
act, ere Rome Had circumuention. 

fc. Bodily oath : = Corporal oath. Perhaps, 
originally, an oath taken on the consecrated host 
or ‘body * of Christ; but used also of oaths taken 
with a ‘ bodily touch 1 of other sacred things. Obs. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 190 The bodelye ayth thai maid 
him with gud will. 1639 i'ouncilRec. in Inverness Courier 
(1884! 25 Oct. 3/4 The said A. B. has givine his great and 
bodielie aith. 

f 3 . Solid ; of or pertaining to a solid. Obs. 

1557 Recoroe Whetst. C iij b. Thereof be thei named 
bodily nombers, or sound noinbers. The leaste of them all 
is commonly called a Cube. 1570 Billingsley Euclid xi. 
Introd. 312 In these bookes following he entreaieth of.. 


bodely figures: as of Cubes. 1601 Hollan o Pliny 1.2oThat 
they Iclouds] be thicke, grosse, and of a bodil}* consistence. 

Hence f Bo dilihe de, Bo’diline ss, corpore¬ 
ality ; Bo dily-wise adv., corporeally, in the body. 

C1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. M 9-0 *'• xxxiii, 
The kynde of god that is .. ferrest fro bodily hede. 1587 
Golding De Momay xiv. 205 It bchoueth the same [Soule] 
to be altogether bodylesse it selfe: for had it any bodyli- 
nesse at all, it could not receiue any body into it. 1869 
Lynch Church 4- St. 24 We cannot be in the country and 
in the town at the same time bodily-wise. 

Bodily (bp*dili , adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2 .] 

+ 1 . In the manner of, or with regard to, the 
body; corporeally ^often = ‘ unspirilually ’). Obs. 

c 1370 Lay’Folks Mass-Bk. App. iv. 630 God fm* di^ed 
vppon tre, h e prest receyuede bodile 1394 P. Pt. 
Crede 619 All ko blissed bek k at bodyliche hungrek. c 1440 
Lonelich Grail <Roxb.) 1 . 450 Of man that in this w-orld 
lyveth bodily. 1579 Fulke Beskins’ Pari. 323 It fedde the 
faithfull, not onely bodily, but also spiritually. 1685 Baxter 
Paraph. N. T. ^Iark vi. 53 That we could as bodily believe 
and trust him for our. .Souls, 

2 . In or with the body; in the flesh ; in person. 

c 1440 Three Kings (18851 26 J>e tyme was to-come kat he 

schulde ker appere bodelicn. 1578 ThynseZ*/. in Animadv. 

I ntrod. (1865) 59 Since lame., barred bodely to approebe you r 
presence. 1640 Sir E. Dering Prop. Sacr. (1644! 45 Christ 
.. bodily present. 1803 Southf.v iVks. VI. 173 This is our 
father Francisco, Among us bodily. 

3 . transf With the whole body or bulk, ‘body 
and all ’; all together, in one mass, as a whole. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 322 The seas came in bodily 
over the Barbican wall. 1850 Mrs. Brow ning Poems II. 4 
As if that, over brake and lea, Bodily the wind did carry 
The great altar of St. Mary. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up 
Xiie xviii. 520 A full-length portrait of Seti I., cut out 
bodily from the walls of his sepulchre. 

Bodiment (bp*diment). rare. [f. Body + 
-MENT.] Giving of form or body ; embodiment. 

1873 G. C. Davies Mount. Mere iv. 25 No alive and 
outward bodiment. 

Bodin, var. of Bodf.x ppl. a. Sc. provided, 
f Bo'diness. Obs. rare. [f. Body + -xf.ss.] 
The state or quality of having bodily form ; cor¬ 
poreity, material condition. 

1398Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vm. xl, In what manerwise 
bey bek medlid togedcres, askes and w-ater, ke water abidek 
in his bodiness [1535 corpora In esse], 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk 3* Setv. 100 A least biding is made as much for cleav¬ 
ing, if it had but a w herewith to be cloven; its leastness, 
not its bodiness forbidding it. 

Boding (bJ»*dii)), zdd. sb. [f. Bode v}- + -ixg *.] 
fl. Annunciation, proclamation, preaching. Obs. 
c 1000 ^£4. Gosp. Malt. xii. 41 H13 dydon daedbote on 
lonas bodunge. c 1160 Hatlon G. ibid., Bodiunge. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 89 Godspelles bodunge. 

2 . Premonition, presentiment; eoncr. prognostic, 
omen, portent. 

1297 K. Glouc. 428 {>e taylede sterre, gret bodyngeys. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. Del'. R. xviu. i. U 495 > 737 Beestes 
haue redvnessc of wytte in bodynge of channgyn^e of tyme 
and wedders. 1555 Harrsfield Divorce Hen. VIII. (1878) 
280 A sorrowful boding of the..mischief that..did after¬ 
ward chance. 1768 Golhsm. Good Xat. Man. v. i, I have 
had some boding of it these ten days. 1810 Words w. 
Scenery Lakes (1823! 115 A Shepherd accustomed to watch 
all mountain bodings. 

3 . Prediction, prophecy (generally of evil). 

1668 Temple Let. Wks. 1731 1 L 169 Too much entertained 
with ill Bodings and Complaints. 1817 Coleridge Sibyl. 
Leaves <1862! 188 Better fate be thine And mock my boding ! 
1833 Hr. M artineau Brooke F. iv. 54 Norton, .would listen 
to no evil bodings. 

Boding ;b^«‘diq), ppl. a. [f. Bode vp + -ing -.] 
That bodes ; presaging, portending, ominous. 

1593 Shaks. Feu. $Ad. 647 My boding heart pants, beats, 
and takes no rest. 1594 *— Rich. Ill , v. iii. 228 The 
sweetest sleepe, And fairest boading Drearnes. 1702 Row p, 
A mb. Step-Moth. 1. i. 434 Spight of my boding fears. 
a 1771 Gray Poems (1775! 53 No boding Maid of skill 
divine Art thou. 1785 Cowpkr Task 1. 205 The boding owl 
That hails the rising moon. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 11 . 
257 Listening to the boding cry of the tree toad. 

Hence Bo’dingly adv. 

1839 Lowell Sumni. Storm Poet. Wks. <i879>8i All is so 
bodingly still. 1866 Motley Dutch Rep. tv. iv. 619 Sorrow- 
fully and bodingly Mansfeld withdrew to consult again. 

fBo'disliip. Obs. rare. [f. Body + -ship.] 
Corporeality, material suhstance or condition. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk $ Setv. 53 All bodiship, with those 
its belongers which make it sensible unto us. 

Bodken, -kin,variants of Baudek in, Obs., cloth. 
Bodkin (ty-dkinh Forms : 4 boidekyn, boy- 
tokyn, bode-, boydekynne, 4-5 boyde-, bode- 
kyn, 5 boddekyn, 6 boddkynne, botken, -kin, 
bodkyn, bodkine, 7 (boidkene), 5- bodkin. 
[Of unknown etymology: the orig. form in Eng. 
was boy dekin, boidekyn, in 3 syllables. The form 
naturally suggests a dim. in -kin: but no primitive of 
the required form appears in Kng. or other related 
language. The phonetic history is also difficult. 

(In default of finding it elsewhere, the derivation has been 
sought in Celtic. The Welsh bido'gyn ‘ little dagger , fixed 
011 by some, must be discarded, both because jt is accented 
on the penult, and because the ME. word was itself adopted 
in Welsh as kuytkin ; but some still think it possible that 
boydekin may have originated in some kind of corruption 
of lr. bideog, Gael, biodag, Welsh bidog dagger.)] 
f 1 . A short pointed weapon ; a dagger, poniard, 
stiletto, lancet. Obs. 
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F 7 A ‘♦ JO ^ ruo ‘ rHK'WU VI. XII. {lirte), Yictoriou- 

Julius Caesar.. was murdred with bodkins. 1477 Karl 
Rivers (Cax ton) Dictes 49 One of his disciples tooke a bod- 
dekyn & pnkked him in his feetc. 1535 Coverdalk i Kings 
xviu. 28 They..prouoked them selues with knyues & hot¬ 
keys [1611 lancets]. 1547 Salesbury Diet. Eng. Welsh, 
bwytkin, a bodkyn. 1580 Sioxby Arcadia 276,1. .doedefie 
thee, m a mortal! affray from the bodkin to the pike vn- 
ward. ^ 1602 SitAKS. Ham. in. i. 76 When hehimselfe might 
his Quietus make With a bare Bodkin. 1657 Trapp Comm . 
hsifiery*. 3 This was now a bodkin at their hearts. [1850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Mottos/. Ord. (1863) 137 The long 
bodkin with which those wicked Jews pierced his side.] 

6 . A small pointed instrument, of bone, ivory, 
or steel, used for piercing holes in cloth, etc. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 42 Boydekyn or bodekyn, subncula, 
perforator turn. 1555 Far die Faciotts 11. x. 212 About the 
poincte of the chinne thei haue a feawe hearcs as it ware 
pricked in with Bodkins. 1589 Pap pc w. Hatchet (1844) 28 
U ee challenge him at all weapons from the taylors bodkin 
to the watchmans browne bil. 160* Plat Deiigktes for 
Lotties in. xxx, Make little holes in the Cowcumbcr first 
with a wodden or bone bodkin. 1609 A. Craig Poet. 
Recreate 4 Who according to the antient customc hath bored 
his eare with a boidkenc. 1785 Reio Int. Powers 11. xix. 

^odidn P,rC at a VCry greal distancc seem * likc a P° int of a 

3 . A long pin or pin-shaped ornament used by 
women to fasten up the hair. 

1580 Baret Alv. B 875 A bodkineor big needle to crest the 
l i®* res » 1635 J. Taylor (Water P.) in Harl. 

Mtsc. IV. j 218 \\omen’s masks, busks, muffs, fans, perri- 
wigs, and bodkins. 1714 Pope Rape Lock v. 95 Then in a 
bodkin grac d her mother's hairs. 17x6 Lauy M. W. Mon* 
tagce Lett. x. 1 .32 Their hair is. .set out with three or four 
rows of bodkins (wonderfully large, that stick out two or 
three inches from their hair). 1820 Scott Monast. xvii, She 
undid from her locks a sib*er bodkin around which they 
were twisted. 1864 boson. King Ola/ mu. viii, Tis the 
bodkin that I wear When at night I bind my hair. 1851 
V. Wilson Preh.Ann. II. m. iv. 118 A rude bodkin of hone 
-. employed in fastening the dress. 

t b. A frizzling-iron. Obs. 

iS 3 o Baret Alv. B 874 A bodkinc or fine instrument that 
women curie their ltcare withall. .a friseling iron. 

4 . A needle-like instrument with a blunt knobbed 
point, having a large (as well as a small) eye, for 
drawing tape or cord through a hem, loops, etc. 

1^14 Pope Rape Lock u. 128 Wedg’d whole ages in a bod* 
kin s eye. 

5 . Printing. An awl-like tool used to pick out 
letters in correcting set-up type. 

18^6 Print. Apparatus Amateurs 17 The bodkin is used 
to pick out such of the types as are misplaced. 

6. transf (colloq.) A person wedged in between 
two others where there is proper room for two only: 
esp. in phr. to ride or sit bodkin. 

[1638 Foko Fancies iv. i. (1811) 1B6 Where but two lie in a 
bed, you must be—bodkin, bitch-baby—must ye?] 1708 
Loves of the Triangles 182 (L.) While the pressed bodkin, 
punched and squeezed to death, Sweats in the midmost 
place. 1848 Thackeray Vatt. Fair II. 241 (Hoppe), He’s 
too big to travel bodkin between you and me. 1872 Flor. 
Montgomery Thrown Together ii. 62 The three called a 
hansom outside, and Cecily, .sat bodkin. 

7 . Comb, and Attrib., as bodkin-case , bodkin- 
work; bodkin-wise adv.; bodkin-beard, a 
pointed, dagger-shaped beard. 

a 1529 Skelton Elynour R. p ro l. 82 Scarfes, feathers, 
andswerds, And thin bodkin beards. 1591 L\\.\ Etuiym m 
Whether I shall frame the bodkin beard or the bush. 

S 1 NC ° Vlcf 5 * Ve S-}Y- <» 593 >p 7 Both his shankes do 
grow In one round spindle bodkin-wise with sharpned 
point below 1828 Scott F. M. Perth I. 41, I will have no 
more close hugs—no more bodkin work. 

Bodkin, v. [f. prec.] traits. To make a bod¬ 
kin of, squeeze in as a bodkin ; cf. Bodkin sb. 6. 

1791 Gibbon Let. 31 May in Mem. (1839) 354 If you can 
bodkm the sweet creature into the coach. 

Bodkin, ( Ods bodkins/) var. of Bodiki.v. 
Bodkin, bodkin-work, variant of Baudekin. 
Bo*dkinize, v.= Bodkin- v . 

1 833 Hook Parson's Dau. n. v. 202 Seat him in the car¬ 
nage bodktnized between the two fair ladies. 

Bodle 1 (b^d’l). Sc. Also 7 bodel, bawdle, 8 
boadle, 8-9 boddle. [Reputed to be from the 
name of a mint-master Botkwe/i; but no docu¬ 
mentary evidence is cited.] A Scotch copper coin 
of the value of two pennies Scots, ot (c 1600) one 
sixth of an English penny; thesmallest coin; hence, 
hkc farthing, etc., in the phrase not to care a bodle. 

* Vutai : Dolemo 12 Whom they valued not 
reall> at the estimation of 200000 Scotch bawdies. 1688 R 
Armou fy “* *9/2 A Bodel, three of them makes 
an halfpenny English, r 1730 Burt Lett. X. Scott. (1818) 

' ma, ntained by a toll of a bodle. 1820 
Scott vi, It was not that I cared a brass bodle for his 
bemson or malison either. 1834 H. Miller Scenes A- Leo 
(i | 57 ) 279 All the placks and boddles of the party. 

Bodle, obs. f. Buddlk, com-inarigold. 

*557 Tusser 100 Points Hitsb . Ixxx, Bodle for barley, no 
weede there is such. 

Bodleian (tydlran, bp’dli^n). [f. the name of 
u ir t a • j B° dle y, who ill 1597 restored and refounded 
the Library of the University of Oxford.] 

a. adj. Of or pertaining to Sir T. Bodley or the 
Library bearing his name; hence b. quasi-jA 


The Oxford University Library; also colloquially 
called Bodley. c .Jig. and transf 
i66 3 C°";>A y ff^ses 'V Rss. 11669) 7 The mysterious Lib- 
Beatifick Bodleyof ihe Deity. 1710 II. Bedford 
45 I lie Bodleian Copies of the Articles. 
1862 Whyte Melville Ins. Par. vi. fed. 121 297 The richest 
mental food the Bodleian itself can afford. 1884 Spurgeon 
of teaching 33 lc a million-times magnified Bodleian 

Bodom, -ery, obs. form of Bottom, -uy. 
f Bo'dragfe, Obs. Alsobodrak(o,bordrag(e. 
[prob. a corruptionofsoine Ir. word: cf .buaidhreadh 
molestation, disturbance (O'Reilly), buadre, tumult 
(Stokes .] A hostile incursion, a raid, lienee, 
in same sense, Bo[r]draging. 

*537 PapersHen. I ///, II. 480 The castcllcs be not for 
our defence agnynst ther Melthe and bodrakes. 1586 }. 
Hooker (ttrald. /»•/. 11. 172/2 Nothing liking the outrages, 
bodrages, and vdlanies dailie practised by Barrie, Condon, 
and others. 1595 Spenser Col. Clout 313 No nightly bod- 
rags, nor no hue and cries. 1596 — F. Q.u. x. 63 Vet oft 
annoyd with sondry bordragings. 

Bodword, var. of Bodlwokd Obs. 

Body (bg-di . Eorms: 1 bodis. 3 bodij, 3 4 
bodi, bode, 3-7 bodie, 4 6 bodyo, 6 bodey, 
3-body. [OE. botiig neut., elsewhere in Tout, 
only in OllG. pot ah, bota/t, MUG. botich, - cch , 
potih str. masc. ‘ body ’; cf. mod.Bav. dial, hot tech 
the * body * of a chemise, Grimm. The word has 
died out of Ger., its place being taken by leib, orig. 

‘ 11 ^ ’, and kdrper from Lat.: but, in Eng., body 
remains as a great and important word. 

Since Ger. botah, fotah , with final h y is not the exact 
phonetic equivalent of OR. bodi^, there is ground for sup¬ 
posing that the word has been adopted in both from some 
foreign source. K. Mfiller connects botah with botahha 
fern., mod.G. hot tick masc. ‘cask, tub, vat identified by 
Wackernagel with med.L. butica - Gr. arroBut there 
does not appear to be any clear way of connecting the two 
words. (r ick s conjectural derivation from bhadh ‘ to bind ’ 
is out of the question. Gaelic bodhaig is from Lng.J 
I. The material frame of man (and animals). 

1. Ihe physical or material frame or structure of 
man or of any animal ; the whole material organ¬ 
ism viewed as an organic entity. (In Biol, some¬ 
times also used of plants.) 

U890 K. /Klfrf.d Bxda hi. xiv. ( Bosw.) Wa;s Oswine sc 
cymng on bodige heah. <r 1200 Okmin 4773 Hiss bodi; .. 
All sanieim, brest, and wambe, and j>es, and cues, and 
fet, and shannkess, etc. a 1300 Cursor M. S69 Our bodis 
ar now al bare. 1480 Caxton Chron . Eng. Ixxviii. 64 lie 
shold come fyght with hym body for body! 1523 Lo. Ber- 
neks Frotss. I. civ. 1S6 To fight body to body, ur power to 
power. 1557 l - Seager Sch. Ferine 676 in Pabees l'k. (1868 
347 I by bodie vprighte. Thy fete iuste to-gether. 1665 9 
Boyle Occas. Re/l. iv. xi. (1675) 174 A Lark. lighted among 
some clods of Earth ..of the colour of her Body. 1752 
Johnson Rambt. No. 208 f 10 A body languishing with 
disease. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 870 The common Oyster 
always appears inclined to adapt its shell to the form 
of the body. 1881 Huxley in Nature X XIV. 346 The body 
is a machine of the nature of an army, not of that of a 
watch, or of a hydraulic apparatus. Of this army each cell 
is a soldier, each organ a brigade. 

1875 Dawson Daunt of Life viii. 214 Their bodies like those 
of plants, .show tendencies to spiral modes of growth. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 222 The individual cells of which the 
body of the plant is made up. 

(In early use almost always applied to that of 
man: hence) 

b. often contrasted with the soul. 
a * 2 4 p Roffong in Cotl. Horn. 205 f>auh )>et were nerc i j>c 
bodie pc wil was in he hcorte. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc 
P. R. ix. 1.(1495) 345 The body meuyih as the soule woll. 
C1450 Lonf.lich Grail x lii. 112 Bothe body & sowle dis- 
troyed 3c be. 1651 Let. in Proc. Parliament No. 81. 1241 
A great comfort to the godly, both to their soules and 
bodies. 173* Bope Ess. Man 1.268 All arc but parts of one 
stupendous whole, Whose body Nature is, and God the 
soul. 1864 Tennyson AyhnePs Field 377 The foul adul¬ 
teries That saturate soul with body. Mod. ‘ A hard struggle 
to keep body and soul together.’ 

C. The corporeal or material nature or state of 
man, the material body and its properties. 

c 1200 Or min 15124 To ctennsenn he33re bodi; swa Off all 
pc bod 13 smne. 138* Wyclif 2 Cor. xii. 2 Wher in body, 
wher out of body, 1 wool not, God woot. x6ii ibid. 

hether m the body, I cannot tell, whether out of the body 
I cannot tell. 1580 North Plutarch ( 1676)4 This Phcea 
was a woman robber, .and naught of her body. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort.w. While we are yet in the body. 1869 Goul- 
BOL-Rs Purs. Holiness ix.78 By ‘the body’ is to be under- 
stood the mass of matter which we carry about with us 
with all the various animal properties that belong to it. ’ 

2. Short (or euphemistic) for 'dead body’, corpse 

r 1.80 Fall * Pass. 7 6 in£. E. P. (,86 2 ) ,4 losep ofari- 
mathie . .nem pat swet bodi adun,an biriid hir in a fair plas. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14309 And quar haf yee his bode laid? 
Z-I400 Destr. Troy 7150 ^ai..brent vp the bodies vnto bare 
, *535 Coveroale i Kings xHL 24 The Iyon stode by 
the body (1382 Wyclif careyn, 1388 deed bodi]. 1595 Shaks. 
John v. vu. 09 At Worster must his bodie be int err’d. 1619 
Crooke Body of Man 19 Choose a bodie that is sound and 
vntainted, either hanged, smothered, or drowned. 1835 

Hoou Dead Robbery it, To steal a body. 1855 Tennyson 
Aland 1. 1. 5 In the ghastly pit long since a body was found. 

3 . Applied symbolically or mystically to the 
bread in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

[i3S7 Sc?’en Sacr. in Lay-Folks Mass-Bk. 118 I he sacre- 
ment of the auter, enstes owen bodi in likeness of brede.] 

1382 Wyclif Matt, xxvi, 26 Takejee, and ete; this is my 


bodi. 1549 i>k. Com. Prayer, Comntun. F.xhort., The hoK- 
communion of the body and blood of our Saviour Chri>i. 
*5 2 39 Articles xxviii, 1 he Body of Christ is given, taken, 
and eaten in the Supper, only after an heavenly and spiri- 
uin! manner. 1579 Fulke Hoskins' Pari. £2 He caried 
the Lords body in a wicker baskei. ei88o f. Canollsh 
.Sin ram cuts 98 All who believe in Him receive that one 
body that was broken for all. 

1 4 . Used in oaths and forcible ejaculations, as 
body of me l, body of our Lord l. God's body l, by 
cocks body l, etc. Obs. Cf. Bodi kin. 

‘ ! 5 ??l RE V*" ORDK Pl ? y U '•* 9- AV. 1848] 7 Oh the bodye of 
m C *i /T ha J./ ay ,MT es b , c ; l ^ sc '' *573 W™ Custom 11. ii. in 
Hazl. D ods ley 111 . 32 Body of our Lord, is he come into the 
Country / 1596 Smaks. 1 Hen. IT, u.i. 29 Gods body! the 

turkeys in m 5 - pannier are quite starved. 1613 — Hen. 

1 /// <f - n. 22 Body a me : where is 11Y 1695 Congrf\k 
(.{fi'C/ar L. ii. v. 35 Body o’ rne, I base a Shoulder of an 
Ling, that I purloin’d from one of the Pyramids. 
1828 Scon A. M. Perth (1860* 9 4 Body of me’ exclaimed 
Simon, I should know that voice!’ 

II. The main portion ; the trunk. 

5 . The main portion ol the animal frame, to 
which the extremities, etc. are attached ; the trunk. 
Opposed to the members or limbs; also to the 
head, esp. as the seat of intelligence and guidance. 
<1800 Eptnal -y Erf. Gloss. 947 (O. K. Texts) spina, bodei. 

^891 Sputa, bode?;. t 1000 Ags. I'oc . in Wr, 
w tucker / oc. 265 Truitt us , bodi?;. c 1000 /Kii ric Minster 
Horn. 203a,11. VVz.r. l.cahd. 111. 355 H e n?K fdon \khi heafod 
to bum . ... i.' a t « r * T « « 


of 


.. . w.t.Mttntr. i 11. 3 55 nc ntetaon pfet tieatod 

pam bodire. 1382 W vcmf Ephes. iv. 16 Crist the heed; 
whom al the body sett to-gidcre, and boundyn to giderc 
uy ten loynture of vndirscruyng. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. I 7 , 
tj' '’J 1 ' 26 die Fox hath once gi t in hi> Nose, 

Hee le soone liudc meanes to make the Body follow. < 1600 
C TKSS Soctuampton in Shaks. C. /'raise 40 All heade and 
veri Iitcl body. 1840 1 hirlwall Greece VI 1 . lv.86 A body 
without a head, unable cither to act or to deliberate. 1867 
* BRA-vcis Angling x. (1880' 364 Body, orange-yellow, 
merging into.. burnt sienna at the shoulder. 

D. 1 he main stem,trunk, stock, ot a plant or tree. 

i 5 2 3 1 itzhekb. Hitsb. § 133 Cut the boughe on bothe sydes 
a lute or two foote from ihe bodye of the tree. 1609 C. 
Builek j- cm. .Moil. ii. (1673) II j. Boughes hanging out alone 
from the bodies. 1697 Drvoen I'irg. Geoig. iv. 1S3 Cu- 
cumers. • W ith crooked Bodies, and with Bellies deep, 
t c. 1 he wood under the bark. L. corpus. Obs. 
1603 R. Johnson Kingd.tr Commw. 167 The black rindc 
ol a certaine tree.. betweenc the bodie and the barke. 

ri- fg. In biblical or theol. language, ihe body 
of Christ: the Church of which Christ is the head. 

£ 1200 Ohmin X555 Swa >att te33 sliulen alle ben An bodi? 
and an sawle And Jcmi Crist himm sellf shall ben Uppol att 
l>odi3 hatfedd. 1382 W yclff Ephes. iv. 12 And he ;at summe 
sot null apostlis, summe forsoth prophetis. .into the work of 
mynisterie, into edificacioun of Crist is body. 1535 Cover- 
tMLE Cot. 1. 18 And he is the heade of the body, namely, 
of the congregation. x6n Bible 1 Cor. xii. 27 Now yee are 
tile bod)* of C nrist, and members in particular. 

G. The part ol a dress which covers the body, as 
distinct from the arms; also the part of a woman’s 
dress above the waist, as distinguished from the 
loose skirt. A pair oj bodies : see Bodice. 

1585 ll ills <y htv. A. ( . (18601 IF 114 One petticote of 
house.wyfe clothe .. An upper bodye of durance. 1611 in 
Heath Grocers Comp. (1869192 That none should wear, .any 
body or sleeves of wire, whalebone or with any other stiff- 
mg. 1696 1 . F. Merchant's Warcho. 78 Cut of Ell i off of 
one of the half bredths .. which take for the body of your 
Shifts. 1698 Lassfls Coy. Italy 11 . 26S Twelve breast and 
back pieces dike womens close bodies . 1868 Q. Victoria 

utje tn Highlands 124, I and the girls (were] in royal 
bt ^' V ‘'‘ru :>kirtS ' and shawls 0Vcr black velvet bodies. 

/. The main, central, or principal part, as distin¬ 
guished from parts subordinate or less important ; 
the part round which the others are grouped, or to 
which they are attached as appendages, etc. 

c 1000 Sax. Lecchd. I. 402 Nim bonne ssete on 
b*s sules bodi*. # 1595 Shaks. John iv. ii. „ 2 Neuer such a 
powre.. \V as lcuied in the body of a land. 1670 Cotton 
E&rnon x. I. 35 Fhc body of the Emblem was a figure 
of the Duke himself. 17x9 De Foe Crusoe 11840) 1. xx 355 
He got into the body of the tree. i 79 o Burke Fr. Rf-J. 
234 Ihe body of all true religion consists, in obedience to 
the will of the bovereign of the world. 1863 H. Cox lns tit 
it. x. 562 Cnmes committed at sea, or on the coast out of tlie 
Jody ofMy CoDBty. 1874 Boutell Arms 1 Ann. ix. 173 
I he body of the blade. J 

8. spec. a. The middle aisle, or the whole nave, 
of a church, b. The part of a vehicle fitted to 
receive the load. c. In Fortification (sec quot. 
1862). d. The shaft of a pillar, e. The reso¬ 
nance hox of a musical instrument, f. In Anal. 
The main portion of a bone, esp. of one of the 
vertebra/, g. The main portion of a document, as 
distinguished from the introduction or preamble, 
and esp. from an appendix, a codicil, or other 
supplementary matter. 

1418 E. E. Wills (1882) 30 To the werkis of the body of 
the Pansshe Chirche. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 5 The bodye 
of the wayne of oke. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Commun. 
Rubric, The Table, .shall stand in the body of the church. 
1559 Abp. Hethe in Strypc Ann. Ref. 1. u. App. vi. 7 The 
body of this acte touchmge the supremacy. 1580 Baret 
Alv. B 8tx The bodie of a pillour, belweene the ehapitre 
and the base. 1661 Bramhali. Just Find. iv. 80 The in- 
croachmcnts .. mentioned in the body of that law. 1666 
Pepys Diary (1879) VI. 68 There 1 do find a great many 
ln body of a coach. 1712 Pkioeaux 
Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4 > 24 In the City of l.ondon .. the 
Parishioners repair the Chance! as well as the Body of the 
Church. 1736 King in Swift's Lett. (1768' IV. i 75 The 
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tracts..may be printed by way of appendix. This will 
be indeed less trouble than the interweaving them in the 
body of the history. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet’s Anat. 17 
In every vertebra, there are distinguished a body, seven 
processes, four notches, and a hole. 1862 Trollope Or ley 
F. i. ed. 4) 2 The body of the will was in the handwriting 
of the widow, as was also the codicil. 1862 F. Griffiths 
Artil. Man. led. 9) 262 The Body of the place , (or Enceinte ) 
consists of the work next to, and surrounding the town, in 
the form of a polygon .whether regular, or irregular. 1878 
H. H. Gibbs Ombre Pref. 7 Bringing the supplementary 
Chapter into the body of the Book. 

h. Naut. The hull of a ship; the section of 
this as viewed from different positions. 

1691 T. H[ale 1 Acc. .Veto Invent. 22 The whole Bodies of 
their Ships under Water. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789’ Dijb, The fore-body of the ship, i.e. before the mid¬ 
ship-frame. c 1850 Rtulim. Xai'ig. (Wealc) 09 The figure 
of a ship, abstractedly considered, is supposed to be divided 
into different parts,. .to each of which is given the appella¬ 
tion of Body. Hence we have the terms Fore Body , After 
Body, Cant Bodies , and Square Body. Thus the Fore 
Body is the figure, or imaginary figure, of that part of the 
ship afore the midships or dead-flat, as seen from ahead. 

.. The Square Body comprehends all the timbers whose 
areas or planes arc perpendicular to the keel and square 
with the middle line of the ship; which is all that portion 
of a ship between the cant bodies. 

9 . The main portion of a collection or company ; 
the majority ; the larger part, the bulk of anything. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado t. i. 287 The body of your discourse 
is sometime guarded with fragments. 1603 Knowles Hist. 
Turkes (1621) 1359 The bodie of the Turkes armie followed 
bihinde. 1678 N. Wanley Wonders v. ii. §64. 471/2 The 
main body of the Empire. 1732 Neal Hist. Pnrit. I. 19 
The Body of the inferiour Clergy were disguised Papists. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 166 The great body of the 
people leaned to the royalists. 1856 Frolde Hist. Eng. 
(1858' I. i. 66 Under Henry [VIII] the body of the people 
were prosperous. 

110 . The vessel in which a substance to be distilled 
is placed ; a retort. (There appears to have been 
a reference here to spirit.') ? Obs. 

i5S9 Morwyng Evonytn. 1 Moist thinges put into a body 
<for so do they cal the bigger vessel from whence the vapour 
is lifted up' by the force of heatc arc exienuated into a 
vapour. 1594 Platt Jezvetldw. ti. 3 Put them into your 

C ot, or body. 1641 French Distill, i. 1651 23 Put this 
read into a Glass-body, and distill it in Balnea. 1721 1800 
Bailey, Body in Chymistry 1 is the Vessel which holds the 
Matter in distilling the Spirits of Vegetables. 

11 . Typefounding. The breadth of the shank of 
the type, which is the same throughout the fount, 
while the thickness varies with the letter (e.g. 

1 and W) ; hence, size of type. 

1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. ii. 11 The several bodies 
to which printing letters are cast..are nineteen in number. 

III. Personal being, individual. 

12 . The material being of man, as the sign and 
tangible part of his individuality, taken for the 
whole ; the person. Chiefly in legal phrases. 

1393 Gower Conf III. 208 She hath her uwne body 
feigned, For fere as though she wolde flee Out of her londe. 
1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony , With this Ring I thee 
wed..with my body I thee worship. _ 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turkes (1621* 870 An armie.. consisting of most choice 
bodies. 1652 Proc. Parliament No. 135. 2100 A Warrant 
in the nature of a Habeas Corpus..to bring without delay 
the body of the same prisoner. 1710 Loud. Gaz. No. 4635/3 
A barbarous Murder was committed on the Body of Mr. 
Henry Widdrington. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., A 
man is said to be bound or held in Body and goods; that 
is, he is liable to remain in prison; in default of payment. 
1822 Scott Nigel xxvii, Two pages of the body. 

b. Heir of the body \ an heir who is a direct 
descendant. 

a 1626 Bacon Max. <V Uses Com. Law si Thelieires males 
of his body. 1732 Neal Hist. Purit. <1822) I. 12 An act 
of Parliament for settling the crown upon the heirs of her 
body. 1768 Blackstone Comm. II. 114 As the word heirs 
is necessary to create a fee, so, in farther imitation of 
the strictness of the feodal donation, the word body , or 
some other words of procreation, are necessary to make it 
a fee-taiL 1788 J. Powell Devises (1827) II. 469 You 
here find a child described as an heir of the body. 

13 . A human being of either sex, an individual. 
Formerly, as still dialectally, and in the combina¬ 
tions Any-, Eveky-, No-, Some-body, etc., exactly 
equivalent to the current ‘ person *; but now only 
as a term of familiarity, with a tinge of compassion, 
and generally with adjectives implying this. 

1297 R. Glouc. 489Thebestebodi of the world in bendes 
was ibrou^t. c 1340 Cursor M. 3360 (Fairf.l A better body 
drank neyuer wine. 1377 Langl, P. Pt. B. x. 258 Ac 
blame how neuere body and how be blame-worthy. 1475 
Caxton Jason 90 Euery noble body ought soner these deth 
thene to do .. thing that sholde be ayenst their honour. 
1535 Cover dale Ps. xiii[il. x The foolish bodyes saye in 
their hertes : Tush, there is do God. 1539 Bury Wills 137, 
I will that my executors gyve.. in breade to iiij poore bodies 
j d. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 1. iv. 105 ’Tis a great charge 
to come vnder one bodies hand. 1653 Walton Angler 56 
It shall be given away to some poor body. 1693 Locke 
Educ. § 143. iv. One angry body discomposes the whole 
Company. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 201 The 
countess was a good sort of a body. 1777 Sheridan Trip 
Searb. ill. iv, Wks. 505 What do you din a body’s ears for? 
1833 Ht. Martineau Loom and Lngg. i. ii. 17 His wife 
was a more tidy body. 

IV. A corporate body, aggregate of individuals, 
collective mass. 

14 . Law. An artificial ’ person * created by legal 


authority for certain ends; a corporation ; com¬ 
monly a corporation aggregate, but also applied 
to a corporation sole (cf. quots. 1641, 1642). Al¬ 
ways with defining adj. body corporate , body politic. 

1461 Act 1 Edw. IF, i. § 4 Any Fraternitie, Guild, Com- 
panie, or Fellowship, or other bodie corporate. 1528 Per¬ 
kins Prof Bk. i. 5 64 (16421 30 A bodie politique, as a 
Maiorand Comminaltie. 1641 Tcrmes de la Ley , Bodies 
Politique are Bishops. Abbots, Priors, Deanes, Parsons of 
Churches, and such like, which have succession in one 
person onely. 1642 Milton Argt. cone. Militia 27 The 
, King is a body politick, for that a body politique never 
dieth. 1768 Blackstone Comm. I. 467 These artificial 
persons arc called bodies politic, bodies corporate, or cor¬ 
porations. 1837 Penny Cyct. VIII. 46/2 For the purpose of 
maintaining ana perpetuating the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of certain powers, rights, property, or privileges, it has been 
found convenient to create a sort of artificial person, or 
body-politic, not liable to the ordinary casualties which 
affect the transmission of private rights, but capable, by 
its constitution, uf independently continuing its own exist¬ 
ence. This artificial person is in our law called an incor¬ 
poration, corporation, or body-corporate. 

b. Body politic has also the wider sense of ‘or¬ 
ganized society ’. 

1634 Canne Nee ess. Separ. (1849 185 To knit themselves 
together in a spiritual outward society or body politic. 
1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. 1. vi. 11852^ 82 With mutual 
consent they became a body-politick, and framed a body 
uf necessary laws and orders. 1839 Veoweli. Auc.Brtt.Ch. 
viii. 77 Associations and bodice politic within the church. 

C. spec. The body politic : the nation in its 
corporate character; the state. (Orig. there ap¬ 
pears to have been, in this use of body, a reference 
to the headship of the sovereign.) 

1532 3 Act 24 Henry VHI, xii, This Realm of England 
is an Empire.. governed by one supreme Head and King., 
unto whom a Body politick, compact of all Sorts and 
Degrees of People .. been bounden and owen to bear a 
: natural and humble Obedience. 1593 Hooker Eeel. Pol. 
iPref.i v. § 2 A law is the deed of the whole body politic. 
1636 Healey Epictetus' Man. xxxi. 40 But what place 
shall I hold then..in the body politickc? 1782 V. Knox 
Ess. 11819 I. xii. 69 All conduct extensively injurious to 
individuals, is injurious to the body politic. 1874 Reynolds 
John Bapt. ii. 116 Radical changes in the body-politic, 
d. Cl". L. lotum corpus reipublico 1 . 

1570 Act jt Etiz. xviii. Pream., Beneficial Causes..to 
insue to the Body of this Common Wealth. 1625 Burges 
Pers. Tithes 20 The Lawes. .enacted by the King and the 
whole Body of the Kingdomc. 

15 . Anumberof persons taken collectively, usually 
as united and organized in a common cause or for 
common action, as for deliberation, government, 
business; a society, association, league, fraternity. 

1689 Burnet Tracts I. 71 There are three different Bodies 
or Leagues. 1732 Lkdiaku Sethos II. ix. 271 The Governor 
. .had not time to form a defensive body. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist . Eng. 1 . 165 It is seldom that a man inrolls himself 
in a proscribed body from any but conscientious motives. 
1852 Bright Let. in Speeches < 1876' 552 Grants of public 
money to any public body. 1866 Liddon Bampt. Led. i. 
11875' 10 That little Body the disciples of Christ, and nucleus 
of Hi> future Church. 1880 Chr. Leader 588/3 A preacher 
of the U. P. body. 

16 . An organized collection of fighting men act- 
ing together; a force. (The most general term 
that can be so applied.) 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, 1. iii. 66, I thtnke we are a Body 
strong enough (Kuen as we are' to cquall with the King. 
1651 Proe. Parliament No. 84. 1278 Leaving moving 
bodies behind to prevent their designes. 1693 Mem. Ct. 
Teckety 11. 151 Some pierced even to the Body of Reserve. 
1769 Robertson Chas. F, V. iv. 390 Escorted by a body 
of horse. 1839 Tiiirlwall Greece III. 1x7 The Athenians 
. .sent a body of troops to garrison it. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. II. 4 The bodies now designated as the first six regi¬ 
ments of dragoon guards, etc. 

17 . more loosely) An assemblage of units cha¬ 
racterized by some common attribute, and thus 
regarded as a whole; a collective mass: a. of 
persons. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus Descr. Germ. vi. 269 The Sem- 
nones.. by their great body, they take themselues to be the 
head of the Sueuians. 1663 Gerbifr Counsel 10 A whole 
Body (consisting of number of Persons', 1677C. Hatton in 
Corr.i 1878/152 The clergy did not goc in a body. 1755 
Johnson in BoszvclK 1831) I. 275 Wemightgo and drink tea 
with Mr. Wise in a bocy. 1832 Hr. Martineau Life in 
Wilds viii. 100 All formed in a body to go and meet the 
new arrivals. 

b. of things. 

1593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. t. xiv. § 4 The entire hody of the 
Scripture. 1706 Burke Let. noble Ld. Wks. 1842 II. 259 
Since the totaf body of my services, .have obtained the ac¬ 
ceptance of my sovereign. 1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece x. 
309 This large and respectable body of opinion. 1875 Whit* 
NKV Life Lang. x. 181 The High-German body of dialects. 

18 . A comprehensive and systematic collection 
of the details of any subject; an arranged whole 
of information; hence , a pandect (cf. L. corpus 
juris ); a text-book, 

iCf. i593 inprec.] 1647 Cowley Mistr., The Soul III, If 
she do near thy Body prize Her Bodies of Philosophies. 
1652 Needham tr. Selden’s Mare Cl. 169 Whether they 
comment upon the bodie of Justinian. 1659 Milton Hire - 
lings 92 Som wholesom bodie of divinitie as they cal! it. 1699 
Bentley P/utl. 361 A Body of Iaiws. 1711 Addison Sped . 
No. 121 F 8, I could wish our Royal Society would compile 
a Body of Natural History. 1830 Herschel Nat. Phil. 
tit. vi. (1851) 352 Digests and bodies of science, i860 Abp. 
Thomson Laws Tk. Introd. 10 Science is a body of prin¬ 
ciples and deductions, Art is a body of precepts. 


V. Transferred from the material part of man 
to matter generally as opposed to the immaterial, 

19 . A separate portion of matter, large or small, 
a material thing; something that has physical ex¬ 
istence and extension in space: a. in common 
language and Physics. 

Heavenly bodies : (in modern use) the masses of 
matter that exist away from the earth, the sun, 
moon, planets, comets, meteors, stars, etc. ; orig. 
a phrase of the astro-alchemists, applied to the 
seven * bodies celestial*: see 22 a. 

c 1380 WycUF De Dot. Eccl. Sel- Wks ; III. 437 J>e bemes 
of sonne .. hat shyneh freliche in bodyes. c 1391 
Chaucer Astrel. 15 To knowe the altitude of the sonne or 
of othre celestial bodies. 411568 Coverdale Hope Faithf 
xiv. (1574) 91 A wal is a body. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. 
Pr. Acad. 19 A bodie is a masse or lump, which, as much 
as lietli in it, resisteth touching, and occupieth a place. 
1642 Rogers Naaman 348 Cannot the Lord, .restraine the 
influence of the upper bodies from the lower at his pleasure? 
1678 Cud wort it Intel!. Syst. Pref., The onely Principles of 
Bodies, are Magnitude, Figure, Site, Motion, and Rest. 
1752 Johnson Ratnbl. No. 207 ry All attraction is increased 
by the approach of the attracting body. 1754 Sherlock 
Disc. (1759' I. iv. 159 The Magnitudes and Distances of the 
heavenly Bodies. 1841 Liebig's Lett. Chem.vi, The ultimate 
particles of bodies, or atoms, must occupy a certain space, 
b. viewed metaphysically. 

1656 tr. Hobbes' Eletn. Philos. (1839' 102 A body is that, 
which having no dependance upon our thought, is coincident 
or coextended with some part of space. 1785 Reid hit. 
Powers 186 What we call a body, is only a bundle of sensa¬ 
tions. 1846 Mill Logic t. iii. § 7 A body, .may be defined, 
the external cause 10 which we ascribe our sensations. 

C. spec . In Physiol, often forming the base of 
nomenclature, as pituitary body, pacchionian body . 

1866 Huxley Phys. <1860) 143 Nothing certain is known 
of the functions of any of these bodies (the ductless glands]. 
Ibid. The spheroidal bodies called corpuscles of the spleen, 
..consist of a solid aggregation of minute bodies. 

t 20 . Gcom. A figure of three dimensions ; a 
solid. Regular body : one of the five Regular Solids. 
Obs. in modern Geometry. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 3 A thicke Magnitude wc call a 
Solidc, or a Body. 1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. del. xvi. 3 A 
superficies being moued maketh a solide or bodie. 1635 J. 
Babington Geometry 42 The cube, .is accounted one of the 
five regular bodies. 1796 Hutton AWA. Diet. I. 215 The 
five Regutar Bodies .. These bodies were caJled platonic , 
tauause they were said to have been invented, or first treated 
of, by Plato, a 1864 tr. Weisbach (W.) The path of a moving 
point is a line, that of a geometric body Is another body. 

21 . A compact quantity or mass; amount; bulk ; 
quantity. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah 388 Ezekiels Temple had not the . 
same body with Solomons, but greater. 1663 Gerbier 
Counsel 38 A proportionable Body to the .. weight it is to 
bear. 177* Tenon Country Mag. 161 A large body of land, 
extending thirty miles up the Coofaw river. 1828 Hutton 
Course Math. II. 139 Body is the mass, or quantity of matter, 
in any material substance. 1849 Murchison .SVVttrjtf vi. (1867) 
108 Another body of igneous rock lies subjacent,. 1855 Bain 
Senses <V Int. 11. ii. § 111864) 224 A large body of light. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 40 A body of cold air. 

22 . A distinct form or kind of matter : 

t a. Alchemy anti Astrol. The Seven bodies 
terrestrial', the seven ancient metals answering to 
the seven ‘heavenly bodies* (the sun, moon, and 
five old planets). Obs. 

4*1386 Chaucer Chan. Vent. Prol. <5- T. 267 The foure 
spirites and the bodies seuene. The bodies seuene eek loo 
hem here anoon, Sol gold is, and luna siluer, we threpe, 
Mars yren, Mercurie quik siluer we elepe, Satumus leed, 
and lupiter is tyn, And venus copir, by my fader kyn. 
1393 Gower Conf. II. 84 The bodies, whiche I speke of 
here, Of the pianettes ben begonne. 

b. Chem. and Min. Any kind of ‘substance , 
simple or compound, solid, liquid, or gaseous. 
Simple bodies : the chemical elements ; Compound 
bodies’, the substances formed by their combination. 

1594 Plat Jcwell-ho. 1. 13 Niter, and other Aromaricall 
bodies, a 168a Sir T. Browne Tracts 12 A gummous body 
and dissoluble in water. 1695 Woodward AW. Hist. Earth 
(1723) 7 The said Metallick and Mineral Bodies. 1724 
Watts Logic 16 They supposed the heavens to be a quint¬ 
essence, or a fifth sort of body. 1831 Brewster Optics 
xxiii. 204 Crystallised bodies, such as nitre and arragomte. 
1841 Liebig's Lett. Chem. iv. (1844)63 The employment of 
symbols enables the chemist to express., the constitution 
of every compound body. 

23 . abstractly (in Metaphysics, formerly also in 
Physics). That which has sensible qualities, or 
is perceptible by the senses ; matter ; ‘ substance 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 413 Spirit. The Opposite to 
which..is Body. 1678 Cvdwoath Intetl. Syst. 49 He that 
will undertake to prove that there is something else in the 
World besides Body, must first determine what Body is, 
for otherwise he will go about to prove that there is some- 
thing besides He-knows-not-what. 1690 Locke Hunt. Und. 
n. xxiii. (1695) 164 The primary' Ideas we have peculiar to 
Body, as contradistinguished to Spirit, are the Cohesion of 
solid, and consequently separable parts, and a power of 
communicating Motion by impulse. 176a Ka.mes Eleut. 
CritA 1833)475 Every substratum of tangible qualities is 
called body. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, ffC. 288 Body 
in the abstract.. must be inert. 1870 Bowen Logie 11L 55 
We cannot think of body without extension. 

*J* 24 . Substance, as opposed to representation, 
shadow, etc.; reality. Obs. or arch. 

138a Wyclif Col. ii. 17 Whiche ben schadowe of thingis 
to come ; forsoth the body is of Christ, c 1386 Chaucer 
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Merck* T. 552 Parfourned hath the sonne hi* Ark diurnc 
No lenger may the body of hvm soiurne On thorisonte. 
1602 5 >haks Ham. m. 11. 26 To shew Vcrtue her ownc 
Feature and the verie Age and Bodie of the Time, his 
forme and pressure. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 327 M cn .suffer 
themselves to be enchanted with the shadow and appearance 
of a thing whose real body does not so much a* affect them. 

< 50 . ‘Substance’ or substantial quality, as opposed 
to insubstantiality, thinness, weakness, flimsiness, 
or transparency: said of colours, wine, paper, 
textile fabrics, etc. 

^ i 6 4 5 Hovvell Lett. (1650) 1 . 371 In Greece there arc no 
wines that have bodies enough to bear the sea for long 
voyages. 173$ Diet. Polygraph. s.v., To bear a hotly , a 
term us d of painting colours .. capable of being ground so 
nne, and mixing with the oil so intirely, as to seem only a 
°,' 1 .?[ lhc sa ™ c colo “C- *784 j. Hakkv Led. Art 
VI. 11840) 216 1 hose colours without body which are more 
'mmediatdy considered as transparent. *851 H. Mavo 
Philos. Living i. 66 The vintages, differ in fulness of body 
and lusciousness. 1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. to I .css 
liable to be affected by damp than colouring with more body 
or substance. 1862 Times 12 Aug., Staffordshire cannot 
produce fine-grained iron equal to theirs in body, i.e. in its 
power of standing the fire. 

fig. 1824 8 Landor lmag. Conv. (1846)80, I hale both 
poetry and wine without body. 1884 Spectator 4 Oct. 130.1 >\ 
Metaphor and language .. meant to conceal the want of 
bodj^ in the thought and emotion beneath. 

<50. Main substance; fundamental constituent. 

1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 109 Every soil must contain a* 
sufficient a body for those manures to act upon. 1875 
1 'ortncm Maiolica i. 3 The characteristics of the soft wares 
ar f o£ aSte ° r body wbicb may bc branched with a knife. 

T <57. Mclaph. An entity, a thing which has real 
existence ; an agent or cause of phenomena. Ohs. 

1587 Golding De Mornay ii. 21 To drawc some peculiar 
good . .out of another bodies workes .. as out of Poyson. 
health. .from the night, rest. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701)326/1 The Soul is a Body, because ii maketh us to be 
living Creatures. Ibid. 326/2 Night and Day are Bodies. 
Voice is a Body, for h maketh that which is heard ; in a 
word, whatsoever is, is a Body and a Subject. 

VI. Comb, and Alt rib. 

28. simple attrib. Of body, physical, material. 

c 1200 fsec 1 cj. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk f Selv. 112 A fresh 
train of hangers on in the body kind. 

29. General combinations; a. objective with 
pr. pple., vbl. sb., or agent-noun, as body-bending , 

- breaking , -curer, -killing , - maker , -making, -wcar- 
ing ; b. attributive : (<z) pertaining to the human 
body, as body-armour, -being, -blow, -ease , -gar¬ 
ment, •medicine , * play, -plague , -sin ; (b) reserved 
for personal attendance or use, as body-carriage, 
-chariot, -coach, • coachman, -physician, -servant, 

• slave , -valet, also Body-guard; (r) in various 
senses of body, as body-bolt, -girth, -lining, -scent, 
-wall ; body-wise adv. 

1828 41 Tvtler Hist. Scot. (1864) 1. 322 A brea*tplate 
and back-piece, etc... formed .. the 'body-armour, a 1652 
J. Smith Set. Disc. tv. 105 If all 'body-being in the world 
were destroyed. 1857 Hughes Tom Brawn ii, That *body- 
blow left Joe s head unguarded. 1886 Ripon Chron. 4 Sept. 

3/5 Ihe body bolt of the phaeton suddenly gave way, and 
the occupants were thrown out. 1533 Frith Answ. More 
u believe not in his “body-breaking and blood- 

shedding. 1766 Entick London IV. 54 Wheels of ‘body 
carnages. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4052/1 Her Majesty's 
Body Chariot. 1702 Ibid. No. 3862/1 Then Her Majesty, 
habited 111 Purple.. in her “Body Coach drawn by 8 Horses 
*735 ^wift s Lett. (1768) IV. 135 Were his majesty inclined 
to-morrow to declare his‘body-coachman his first minister. 
1598 Shaks . Merry IK m. i. 100 Soule-Curer, and “Body- 
C . u [ cr ; *546 Bale Eng. Votaries 11. (1550) iv b, Four- 
mshed the Clery there with such possessions and “body, 
ease. 1870 Emerson Soc. <y Solit. i. ,4 Dressed in arts and 
institutions as well as in “body-garments. 1725 De Foe 
Kov. round IKorld nS^o) 135 Wrapped round her very 
Vp, a body-girt to a horse. 1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
III. lv. 14 Your lerkm nnrl »K« 


v-vrtumuuvcii-naniea, an experienced Bodymaker, 
for fir.t-class work. 1544 Latimer IVks. 1845 II. 481 The 
popish consecration, which hath been called Gods “hodv- 
making. ,<W, G'ntl. Mag CCL. ,63 Ready equally for 
mind-play or body-pi ay. 1875 1 Stonehenge * Brit. Sports 
*• V11 - * 8 Few retrievers can hit off the “body-scent of a 
dead cock. 1760 Sterne Tr. Shandy (zd. 2) II. v. 34 Besides 
what he gmned .. as a “body-servant, a 1240 Ureisun in 
Lamb. I tom. 189 \\ asche mine fif wittes of alle *bodi sunnen. 
,8 47 Ed. Lindsay Chr.Art 1 .25 The “body-wall bulging out 
and lopping over. 1884 Homiletic Monthly Apr. 400 If. man 
W on e y '^ c related by descent to the brute creation. 

< 3 U. Special comb. : body-bag, a bag to sleep 
in ; body-chamber, the outer and largest chamber 
of a shell occupied by the body of the animal; 
body-cloth, a cloth, or rug, to cover horses or 
other animals; body-clothes,-clothing, clothes 
for the body; body-coat, a coat fitting more or 
less closely to the body, fa dress-coat; body- 
colour, a colour that has consistency, or body, 
in distinction from a tint or wash (cf. 25); a 
colour rendered opaque by the addition of white; 
body-hoop, a hoop securing the arris pieces of 
a made mast; body-horse (still dial.), a shaft- 
horse ; body - lifter — body - snatcher ; body- 
louse, a species of louse, Pediculus corporis, 
which infests the body of the uncleanly; body- 
plan, in Shipbuilding, an end elevation of a 


ship, showing the breadth, contour of the sides, 
limbers, etc.; body-snatcher, one who secretly 
disinters dead bodies in churchyards for the 
purpose of dissection, a ‘resurrectionist’; so 
body-snatehing, -stealing ; f body-stead, the 
nave of a church ; f body-spirit -esprit de corps ; 
body-tube, the main tube forming the body of an 
organ-pipe; body-whorl, the last and largest 
whorl of a shell, containing the body of the mollusc. 

1885 Harper's Mag. Apr. 820/ 1 A fur over-coat and ‘body- 
bag. 1854 Woodward Mottusea *i8s6> 79 The “body- 
chamber 1* always very capacious. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2021/4 Occasioned by the hindermost Buckles of a 'Body- 
Cloth. 1706 Ibid. No, 4212/4 A white Streak down the 
-Side, occasioned by * Body-Clothes. 1753 Han way Trav. 
0/62)11, j. ix. 46 They cover their cows with “body-cloths. 
1828 Scon h. M, Perth v, God-a-mercy, wench, it were 
hard to deny thee time to husk thy hody-dothes. 1856 
Kane A ret. Exp. 11. xvi. 168 Blankets were served out as 

the __ _o _ *1 > a t . 


,.. ***• ivQ unauKci* were served ou 

the material for ‘body-clothing. 1820 T. .Mncmu l Aris- 
toph J. Introd. 62 His ring, hi* seal, his ‘body-coat, his 
perfume-box, his upper and under mantle. 1784 J Barry 
Let t. Art vi. 118481 215 Employing stiff ‘body colour on a 
while ground. 1859 Gullick & Timbs Painting 107 The 
clilficulty of calculating when Gvet* the difference of tone 
the body-colour will assume when dry. c 1430 Lydg. Min. 
l ooms 201 A belfry for the “bodyfauni. 1597 Bacon Coulees 
i,ood Emit x. u\rbri 154 The ‘body-horse in the Cart, 
J ,Ia ‘ draweth more then the forchorse. 1832 Southey 
V? V vf’ XI *X n v 5, 7 Not coming from a professional 
body-lifter. 1861 Ramsay Remin. Ser. 11. 113. 1575 J. 

Still Gamm.Gurton ti. iv, She went as brag as it had 
ben a ‘boddouce. a 1652 Brome Crt. Beggar F.pih, As 
hriskc as a Body-lowsc in a new Pasture. 1861 Hulme tr. 
Moquin-1 andon 11. \c. i. 29, The Body or Clothes 1 Louse 
.. was for a long time confounded with the former [the Head 
I.ousc]. c 1850 Rudwt . Xavig. 1 Wcale 1 137 lhe plan of 
projection, commonly called the 'body plan, which exhibits 
the outline of the principal timbers, and the greatest heights 
and breadths of the same. 1834 Sir F. Head Bubbles of 
brunnen 126 Anyone of our ‘body-snatchers would have 
rubbed his rough hands. 1863 Reader 22 Aug., At that 
V> me / l82 7’ 2 8)‘ body-snatching ’ became a trade. 1623 
Rcsol. Ch. Cart metl in Sal. Rev. 11884) 5 July M 'lhe 
‘bodystead of the Church shall bedecentlye repaired. 1794 
W. Taylor in Month. Rev. XIII. 39 He endeavoured t 
inspire the senate with a ‘horlv.^nirb \v. 
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ment* from the “body-tube. 1854 Woodward Mollusca 
11856) 101 The last turn of the shell, or ‘body-whorl, L 
usually very capacious. 

Body (fcyrdi), v. [E prec.] trans. 

1 . To furnish or provide with a body ; to embody. 
C1449 Pecock Repr. 245 We. .holden now onre God to be 
bodih and to be Bodied in a.Maner which no Cristcn man 
kan at the fnl comprehend. 1621 Bolton Stat. tret. 315 
(an. 11 Lliz.) His head sundred from his bodie ..and .. 
bodied with a stake. 1634 Habington Castara i 4 In some 
faire forme of clay Myself I'dc bodied. 1656 Cowley 
Daz ' idt'is 11. Wks. 1710 I. 353. 1858 Sears A than. in. x. 335 
lhe state where every man’s real and dominant life is .. 
bodied and robed according to its intrinsic quality. 

t 2 . To give body, consistence, or strength to. 
lit. andyb^. Obs. 

*563 f- Gale Antidot. 11. 41 Boyle them .. vntyll they 
bee well bodyed and incorporate togeiher. 1657 Ma y Satyr. 
Puppy 43 Bodying each word with active emphasis. 

+ 3 . To draw up or form (troops, etc.' into a 
body, to form in a body. (Also intr. for rejl. 1 Obs. 
1651 Proc. Parliament No. 80. 1215 The Earl of Sunder* 

‘ bodied above 500 of his tenants, & other people 
under his jurisdiction. Ibid. No. 104. 1603 But we could 
not hear of any bodying considerably, so that we could 
onely disperse scverall parties. 1653 GAVnEN Hicrasp. 14 
Bodying into small Corporations. 

4 . To body forth : a. to represent to oneself as 
in bodily form; to give mental shape to. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 14 Imaginaiion bodies forth 
the forms of things Vnknowne. 1820 Scott Monasi. xiii. 
The beau-ideal which DameGlendinning had lieen bodying 
forth in her imagination. 1855 Bain Senses % hit. 111. iv. 

§ 16 The power of bodying forth or realizing what is de¬ 
scribed in language, is one of the meanings of Conception. 

b. To put (an idea^ into outward shape or 
tangible form, to exhibit in outward reality. 

1800 24 Campbell Chaucer 4- Windsor 1 Long shall thou 
flourish, Windsor ! bodying forth Chivalric times. 1835 
Lytton Rienzi iv. i. 191 Wonderfully did her beauty., 
body forth the brightest vision that ever floated before the 
eyes of 'lasso. 1840 Carlyle Heroes iv. (1858) 277 The 
spiritual will always body itself forth in the temporal his- 
lory of men. 

c. To represent; to symbolize, typify. 

1846 Kebi.eZ.^'J'Vz Innoc. (1873) £4 One bodies forth a Virgin 
form Holding aloft a Cross of might. 1879 Church S/enser 
iv. (1883) 00 The allegory bodies forth the trials which 
beset the life of man. 1883 Spectator No. 2874. 958 Both 
a* egotist and as patriot M. de Lesseps bodies forth the 
age. 

d. To indicate, betoken^ 

1831 Scott Kenitw. xvii, A sharp, lively, conceited ex¬ 
pression of countenance, seemed to body forth a vain hair¬ 
brained coxcomb. 

5 . To body out ; to give body or a body to ; to 
fill out (a skeleton), to clothe (a mind) with 
bodily form. 

1839 Bailey Test us xxii. (1848) 285 If thus they bodied out 
lhe immortal mind. 1883 Academy 20Oct., To body-out 
the meagre accounts of Thucydides. 

Body-guard (tyrdiiga id), [cf. F. garde du 
corps.] 


1 . A guard for the person v esp. of a sovereign or 
dignitaryj; a rcliiiue or escort. 

a 173S Arbuthnot Whs. II. 107 (Jou. 1 Several bees go 
with him, a* a bodyguard. 1738 F. Moore Trav. II. 4, ( 
(Jop.; 1 roops. .with increased pay and exclusive privileges 
under the denomination of bodyguards. 1768 Tucker Z/. 
Xat. II 182 1 hat body-guard of Popery the Jesuit*. 1820 
ocott Abbot xxi, A page i* a formidable addition to my 
body-guard of females. 1822 Byron Werner 1. i. 676 I'll 
promote you to the ranks In the prince's body-guard, 1847 
Grote Greete 11862) III. xlii. 513. ' 

ff 1858 J. Maruneau Studies Chr. 72 Defended by a 
body-guard of passion*. 

2 . A soldier of the body-guard, a guardVman. 
1861 W . Sargent Andre 390 'l he. .execution, .of one of 

the body-guards. 

Bodyhood (bp-dihud). [f. Body sb. + -hood.] 
The quality of having a body or of being body. 

1674 N. I* a!Ri a x Bulk <y tselv. u Upon theai eoiint of our 
animalities or beghosted bodyhood. Ibid. 46 Not only tin- 
things of body are given to thing* not body, but even body, 
hood it self 1*. 1839 Bailey Eestus xx. <18481 254 Spirit 

lives: And gloriously falsified are all Earth’s caverned 
prophecies of bodyhood. 

Bodying (b<rdi,iq), vbl. sb. [f. Body + 
-INO kj The action of the vb. Body : embodiment. 

1641 t rench Distill, v. 11651) 163 Vapour* of Nitre .. 
being neer to congelation, and bodying. 1841 Miall Xon. 
conf. I. 4 oi The bodying* forth of that intelligence which L 
contained in the public mind. 

Bo’dylet. nomc-wd. [After armlet, etc.: see 
■let.] An ornamental ring for the budv. 

1870 Lubbock OHg. Civil,2. ii. (1875. 55 The savage a!*o 
wears necklace* and rings, bracelet* and anklets, armlet , 
and leglet*—even, if I may say so, bodylct*. 

Bo'dy-like, a. and adv. Also 6 bodilike. 
[f. Body sb. + Like.] 

A. adj. Like a body ; real, solid. 

1570 Billingkllv Euclid xi. def. 26. 320 l he figure of 
the pnrallelipipcdon, which appeared* more bodilike. 
f B. adv. la bodily form, bodily. Obs. 

1663 in Spalding Trouble has ./. .1839* 33 This monster wa, 
.seen body-hke swimming above the water. 1674 N. Faiki ax 
oWa* <V 29 It might then be cut a pieces body-like. 

Bodym, oiis. form of Bottom. 

BodysoiiiG, a. Obs . [sec- some.] Corporeal. 

1674 N. h airtax Bulk J>elv. 17 Wc and all bot!y-*ome 
I a-mg*. 

Boe, ob*. form of Hough, Bow, and Bo ini. 

Boec, Boef, obs. form of Book, Beef. 
Boehmenism (brmcniz’in). Commonly Beh- 
menism. The doctrines tatiglit by Jacob Bcehme, 
a German mystic and thcosophist (1575-1624); 
so Boehmenist, Bcehmcnite. 

1656 More Euthus. Err. (1712 49 Ranter* and Quaker* 
took their original from Behmcni*ni and Familism. 1655 
B wier Ouaher's Catcch. Pref. C iij b, I could tell you of 
abundance of Popery that the Quaker* and Bchmenbts 
maintain. 1824 Coleridge Aids Ref. i«d. 2 1 115 By any 
favouring the errors of the .. Behmenists. 1846 Byrons 
Whs. 668 note, [founder of the sect called BchmenitcsJ. 

Bo el, obs. form of Bowel. 

Bceotarcli V bfvtajk). [ad. Gr. do Mrapxrjs, f. 
doiwT-ia Bccotia + -apxvs ruler : cf. F. Bcotai quo.] 

A chief magistrate of the Boeotian league. 

^1822 Shelley (Edipus Tyr. Advt., Before the duties .. 
had been repealed by the Barotarchs. 1838 Thirlwall 
(trecce V. xxxix. to8 I'he yearly term for which he held 
his office of Bceotarch had expired. 

Bceotia (b/|^u jia\ A district of ancient Greece 
proverbial for the stupidity of its inhabitants ; 
hence Jig. 

1786 Wolcott iP. Pindar' Ep. Boswell Wks. 1794 I. 313 
A dim Bceotia reigns in every skull. 1884 Harper’s Mag. 
Nov. S95/2 Essex appears to be looked on as the Bo-otia 
of England. 

1 lence Boe otize v., to become or make Boeotian. 
1789 Parr Whs. (1828) VII. 410, I live quite in Boeotia, 
and Burntize daily. 1846 Grote Greece 11854^ 1 .183 These 
inhabitants of Orchomeno*, before it became boeotised. 

Boeotian (b/|<?u*Jian), a. and sb. [f. prec. + -an.] 

A. adj. a. Of Boeotia. b. Dull, stupid. 

1598 Marston Pigmal. ii. 142, I dull-sprighted fat Boetian 
Boore. ^ 1809 Byron Bards \ Rev. 82 To be misled By 
Jeffrey's heart, or Lambe’s Boeotian head. 1831 Carlyle 
Sari. Res. m. i, The earnestness and Boeotian simplicity.. 
with which that * Incident’ is here brought forward. 

B. sb. a. A native of Bceotia. b. A stupid 
clown, a * thick-head’. 

1 649 G. D a n 1 f. l Trina rch., Hen.K, !ix,These Trencher-Sis.; 
full-paunch’t Boetians, Contemne all Bodies bred in purer 
Ayre, As Atticke leanness. 1821 Lockhart Valerius II. x. 

296 An opportunity .. which I should have been a Boeotian 
indeed had I neglected. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VIII. 465. 

BceO'tic (b/jp’tik), a. [ad. L. Bccdlicus, ad. Gr. 
BoicuTiKoy Boeotian.] -prec. adj. 

1678 Cudworih In tell. Syst. 741 The Dull Bototick Air 
had too much Effect upon him. 1851 Jeli Grech Gram. 
ii. $ 10. 9 The dialects then are .. The Doric, as spoken 
by the Dorians, The Bceotic, by the Boeotians. 1869 Eng. 
f Mech. 19 Mar-577/3 A-.manofa very blunt Bceotic dull wit. 

I! Boer (biDi). Formerly boor. [Du. bocr * coun- 
Iryman, peasant, farmer’, the same word that in 
a general sense is spelt Book. The latter was 
formerly used also for the Dutch settlers in South 
Africa, but in more recent times the Du. spelling 
bocr has been appropriated to this sense.] 

A Dutch colonist in South Africa engaged in 
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agriculture or cattle-breeding. (In recent news¬ 
paper language, the name has been applied espe¬ 
cially to those of the Transvaal and other districts 
beyond the British dominions.) 

[See earlier quots. under Boor 2 b.] 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. 
i. 127 Tall Dutch-African boors, .were bawling in Colonial- 
Dutch. ibid. iv. 182 To begin the world respectably a> a 
Vi"i Boer, or grazier. 1857 Livings ton k Trav. ii. 251 The 
Boers of the Cashan. Mountains .. The word Boer simply 
means * farmer’, and is not synonymous with our word F>or. 
1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. i. 1 r Such a story .. would 
be naturally referred to the Dutch boers. 

Boe*rdom, the community or state of the Boers. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 15 Oct. 6/1 Bocrdom develops faster 
than British progress. 

Boe-spritte, obs. form of Bowsprit. 

+ Bo e the’tic. Obs. rare— [ad.Gr. poyjOrjriK os, 
f. &orfii-uv to help.] Helpful, curative. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 164 Medecine is of five 
kinds; Boeihetick, removeth disease. 

Boezar, obs. form of Bezoar. 

Boff, Bofet, boffet, obs. ff. Buff, Buffet. 
Bog (b?g), sbA Forms: ri-7 bogg, bogge, 7 
boghe, 6- bog. [ad. lr. or Gael, bogach a bog, f. 
fy^soft, used in composition in the sense of 4 bog \ 
as bog-luachair bulrush. In Scotland apparently 
from Gaelic, in England from Irish.] 

I. 1 . A piece of wet spongy ground, consisting 
chiefly of decayed or decaying moss and other 
vegetable matter, too soft to bear the weight of any 
heavy body upon its surface ; a morass or moss. 

c 1505 Dunbar 0 /James Pag 15 Cha-»andcattell through 
a bog. a 1552 Leland Brit. Coll. 1774' U. 545 They ., 
fledde alle, and levyng theyr Horse?*, tooke the Marresis, 
or Bogges. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, tti. vii. 61 They that ridt. 
so., fall into foule Boggs. 1611 Speed The at. Gt. Brit. 
u6t4' 143, 1 Certain places [of Ireland] .. which of their 
softnes>e are usually termed Boglies. 1631 Star Charnb. 
Cases <18861 34 The Country of Ireland is full of boggs on 
the ground and mists in the atre. 1667 Miltos P. L. 
11. 592 That Serbonian Bog Betwixt Damiata and mount 
Casius old, Where Armies whole have sunk. 1751 Cham, 
pers Cycl. s.v., The inconveniences of Bogs are..that they 
are a great destruction to cattle : they are also a shelter to 
Tories and Thieves. 1810 Scott Lady of L. ttt. xiii, The 
trembling bog and false morass. 1846 M c Culi.och Acc. Brit. 
Empire 1854' I. 325 These bogs are included under the 
general designation of the Bog of Allen. 

b. (without //.) Bog-] and, boggy soil. 
a 1687 Petty Pol. Ariih. 1690) 2 Bog may by draining 
be made Meadow. 1846 M r CuLLOCH Acc. Brit. Empire 
1854' 1 . 269 A large extent of hill pasture, moor, and bog. 
1861 Times 29 Aug., Long brown gaps ol stagnant-looking 
bog, where the piles of neatly-cut turf were stacked out in 
rough black cones. 

C. fig. Cf. ‘fog’. 

1614 Bp. King Vitio Palat. 30 Quagmires and bogges of 
Romish superstition. 1787 Burns To Miss Ferrier iti, La^-t 
day my mind was in a bog. 1840 C. Dickens Barn. Budge 
18491331 1 1 He wandered out again, in a perfect bog of un¬ 
certainty. 1878 M or lev Diderot 1 . 331 The Serbonian bog 
of dramatic rules. 

II. All rib. and Comb. 

2 . General comb., as bog-bred adj.; -hay, -fit, 
- plant , - stalker, -turf, -water, -way. 

1850 Marg. Fuller lCom. 19 tk C. (1862' 324 Because 
that ‘bog-bred youth .. tells you lies. 1799 J. Robertson 
Agrie. Perth 222 In general ’bog hay .. is al>out one third 
inferior in quality to that from sown grass. 1820 Scott 
Abbot xvi. The kelpie must flit from the black 'bog-pit. 
1854 S. Thomson Wild FI. 111.(1861! 138 Our common ’’bog- 
plants. a 1758 Ramsay Pot-ms (i&oo) II. 3-58 lll-brcd ‘bog 
stalker. 1866 Carlyle Retnin. I. 205 A gush of ’’bog-water. 
1869 Blackmore Lorna D. iii. (cd. 12) 12 Before coming to 
the black * bog-way. 

3 . In many names of plants growing in bogs; 
as Bog Asphodel, Cinquefoil, Pimpernel, etc. ; 
bog bean, bog nut, or bog trefoil, also called 
BuckbeaN ; bog berry, the Cranberry; bog 
moss, various species of Sphagnum, by the growth 
and decay of which bogs are chiefly formed ; bog 
myrtle, Sweet Gale ( Myrica Gale ) ; bog orchis, 
Malaxis paludosa ; bog pink. Lady’s Smock 
( Cardamine pratensis) ; bog rush, Schanus nig¬ 
ricans; bog violet = Butterwort (Pinguieula^. 

1881 G. Allen in Academy 13 Aug. 113/3 A little marsh. , 
made room for * bog-asphodel. 1704 Martyn Rousseaus 
Bot. xvi. 176 Marsh Trefoil, Buckbean or 'Bogbean will 
discover itself to you immediately. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Brown i, What the 'bog-bean and wood-sage are good for. 
1858 Euz. Twining Led. Plants 345 Our marsh 'Bog-bean 
which I described to you as an intensely bitter herb. 1884 
Q. Victoria More Leaves 290 Bonnets with a black cock's 
tail and *bog-myrtlc. 

4 . Special comb.: bog-blitter, -bluiter, -bum¬ 
per, provincial names of the Bittern ; bog-butter, 
a fatty hydrocarbon found in the peat-bogs of 
Ireland; bog-deal — bog-pine; bog-down, Cot¬ 
ton-grass v Eriophorum ) ; bog-earth, earth com¬ 
posed of, or largely mixed with, peat; bog fir 
— bog pine; bog iron, bog iron ore, a brittle, 
porous variety of brown haematite found in bogs; 
bog-jumper, (local)\hz Bittern; bog-land,marshy 
land, a boggy country; humorously, Ireland, hence 
bog-lander; bog manganese (see quot.); + bog- 
mine, bog-mine-ore, bog ore * bog iron ore; 
tbog-mire, a quagmire; bog-mould = bog- 


earth ; bog oak, the wood of oak preserved in a 
black state in peat-bogs, etc. ; bog-pine, pine- 
wood found buried in peat-bogs; bog-spavin, 
an encysted tumour on the inside of the hock of a 
horse; bog-timber, bog-wood, the trunks of 
trees found buried in peat-bogs. 

1815 Scott Guy M. i, The deep cry of the * bog-blitter, 
or bull-of-the bog. 1866 Inverness Courier 4 Jan., The 
bittern of British Zoology; provincially the 'bog-bumper 
and mire-drum. 1863 Watts Diet. Chcnt. 1 . 617 'Bog- 
butter. a fatty substance found in the peat-l>ogs of Ireland. 
1794 G. Aoa.ms .Vat. <5- Exp. Philos. IV. xlvii. 301 Touch 
the needle with a piece of 'bog-down, or a cork ball. 1865 
Pall MallG. 24 Oct. 5 Cloth made of bog-down iAngliee , 
cotton grass'. 1787-8 Bot,in. Mag. II. 46 Soil, a mixture 
of loam and 'bog earth. 1769 Barrington in Phil. Trans. 
LIX.33 Why these 'bog-lirs may be found in places where 
there is no such tree at present. 1789 Mills in Phil. Trans. 
LXXX. 89 'Bog iron ore is met with in the mosses. 1690 
Dryden Prol. to Prophetess 31 Men without hearts, and 
womcnwithoutho.se. F.ach bring his love a ’ Buglandcapli\e 
home. 17306 Bailey Diet.,* Bog-Landers, a nick-name 
given Irish-men. 1755 W. Moke at Irish Hudib., A bunch 
of three-leaved grass Called by the boglanders sham- 
rogues. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 200 Wad, nr 'Bog 
Manganese, is the old English name of the hydrated per¬ 
oxide of manganese. 1590 R. Payne Dcsir. tret. (1841! 
6 There is .. greale plciuie of Iron stone, and one sort 
more than \vc have in England, which they call 'Bogge 
mync. 1762 Eliot in Phil. Trans- LIII. 56 Add some 
bog mine ore, which abounds with cinder. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia 11. 32 They slew my men. and tooke me 
prisoner in a ‘Boginire. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. 414 When 
brought to the decayed condition of 'bog-mould, or rich 
earth. 1857 Parsons in Phil. Trans. L. 398 This is called 
’bog-oak, or bog deal, well known to country j>eople in 
many places. Mod. An extensive manufactory of bog-oak 
ornaments, as bracelets, brooches, etc. 1772 Pennant Tours 
Scott. <1774) 219 That species of iron called 'bog-ore. 1842 
S. Lover Handy Andy xxxv. 336 A torch made of 'bog- 
pine. 1631 Brathwait Whimzies 76 His stable Js a very 
shop of all diseases; glanders, yellowes.. ‘bogspavings, with 
a myriad more. 1802 D. Blaine Veterinary Art ted. 2 499 
Bog Spavin. This is only a bursal enlargement of the mu¬ 
cous capsule on the inner side of the hock. 1807 Vancouver 
Agrie. D,von ■ 1813k 52 These morasses are found frequently 
to abound with 'bog-timber. 1828 Scott E.M. Perth III. 
107 A piece of lighted * bog-wood which he carried in a 
lantern. 1883 Lon^m. Ma%. m. 48 A generation ago the 
old art of caning bog-wood was revived in Dublin. 

t Bog, bogge, sb.- Obs. [Possibly a variant of 
bugge, Bug ‘terror, bugbear’, found in 14 th c.: 
cf. Bogle, Boggle, and Boggard.] A bugbear, a 
source of dread. To lake bog: to Boggle v. 1, 2. 
Cf. B<iggle sb , 1 

1527 St. Papers Hen. VI 11 , 1 . 206 Against whom .. it 
shal not a litcl conferre, that this man be a bogge. 1656 
Sanderson Serin. 11689 Men who make no conscience 
of a lye, do yet take some hog at an Oath. 1676 EthkREDOK 
Man of Mode \. i. 11684 5 Farewel Bogg. 

t Bog, a. (a/v 1 ) Obs. exc. dial. [Derivalion un¬ 
known. In Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, etc. the 
dialectal form is bug. pronounced (bug .] 

A. adj. Blustering, bold, proud, saucy. 

1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxvii. 11612' 184 TheCuckooe, 
seeing him so bog, wnxt also wondrous wroth. 1642 Rogers 
Xaaman 18 Thy l>og and hold heart to be abashed. 1691 
Ray S. <v E.Countr. IVds. go Bogge, hold, forward, sawey. 
So we say, a very bog Fellow. 1693 G. Firmin' Paviss' 
Vind. iv. 32 A bog fellow, forward to put forth himself. 

B. sb. Brag, boastfulness, dial. 

*839 C. Clark J. Xoakes , <yr. 3 Their bog it nuver ceases. 

Bog, sbA vulgar, = Bog-house, lalrina. 

Bog bpg). vA ; also 7 bogg, 8 bogue. [f. 
Bog sbA] 

1. trans. To sink, submerge, or entangle, in a 
bog. Also fig. 

164* Milton Animadv. Wks.(i8sil238 Whose profession 
to forsake the world .. boggs them deeper into the world. 
1730 T. Boston Mem. ix. 245, 1 mistook the way and bogued 
my horse through the moss beyond R. 1865 J. Ludlow 
Epics MU. Ages II. 194 He is unskilled ..and succeeds 
in bogging his cart. 

b. (passive.) To be bogged : to be sunk and en¬ 
tangled in a bog or quagmire ; also ■= sense 2 . 

1603 [see Boggeo]. 1743 7 N. Tinoal Contn. Rapin's 
Hist. < 1751 > 1 . x36 His horse was bogged on the other side. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth I. 63 Any other horse and rider 
must have been instantly bogged up to the saddle-girths. 
1841 Arnold Let. in Lifcty Corr. (1844) 11 .x. 304 ,1 hope to 
see some of my boys and girls well bogged in the middle of 
Bagley Wood. 

2. intr. (for ref.) To sink and stick in a bog. 

a 1800 Trials Sons Rob Roy (iSi8> 120 (Jam.) Duncan 
Graham in Gartmore his horse bogged ; that the deponent 
helped some others to take the horse out of the bogg. 

+ Bog, vA Obs. [possibly related to Bog a.] 
trans. To provoke. 

1546 St. Papers Henry Vlll, XI. 163 If you had not 
written to me.. we had broken now, the Frenchmen bogged 
11s so often with departing. 1553 Grimalde Cicero's Offices 
m. (1558) 164 A frenchman whom he l Manlius Torquatus] 
slewe, being bogged l/rovocatus] by hym. 

Bog, vA [A low word, scarcely found in litera¬ 
ture, however common in coarse colloquial lan¬ 
guage. Cf. Boggard- and Bog-house.] intr. To 
exonerate the bowels; also trans. to defile with 
excrement. 

Bog, Boge, early form of Bough, Bow. 

Boge, Boget, obs. form of Budge, Budget. 


Bogen, obs. pa. pple. of Bow v. 

Bogey, variant of Bogie, Bogy, Budge, fur. 
Boggard 1 , -art (bp-gaid, -an). Also 6 bug- 
gard, JS bag-. [A word in popular use in West¬ 
moreland, l^ancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, and 
the north midlands, and of occasional appearance 
in literature since <*1570. Evidently related to 
Boggle, Bogle, and Bog sbA : if the status of the 
last-named were more assured, it would be natural 
to see in bogg-ard a derivative with the augment¬ 
ative suffix -a hd ; or if the occasional variant 
buggard could be assumed as the etymological 
form, it might stand in the same relation to Bug. 
Bee Bogle.] 

1 . A spectre, goblin, or bogy; in dialectal use, 
esp. a local goblin or sprite supposed to ‘ haunt ’ 
a particular gloomy spot, or scene of violence. 

1570 Levins Manip. 30 A Boggarde, spectrum, c 1730 
Burt Ac//. X.ScotlA 18181 1 . 227 All that quarter of England 
is infested with boggarts of all sorts. 1821 M rs. Wheeler 
IVestmortd. Dial . 39 Sic a ten-able boggart as I beleev 
nivver onny yan saa befoar. 1855 Whitby Gloss., Boggle, 
Boggart, a fearful object, a hobgoblin. 1857 in Bonn’s 
Handblt. Proi’erbs 152 He thinks every bush a boggard, 
b. fg. A bugbear, a source of dread. 

1575 Brieff Disc. Troubl. Franckford (1846) 160 Nor be 
such buggarddes to the poor, yflf they may not bcare the 
bagge alone. 1616 Rolloekcs Hist. Passion 132 (Jam.) 
Hell is but a boggarde to scarre children, 
f 2 . An object real or imaginary at which a 
horse shies or ‘ boggles ’. Obs. 

1617 Markham Cava/. 11. xi». 112 How to correct a horse 
that is skittish, and fearefull and flndelh many boggards. 
1639 De Grey Cotnpl. Horsew. 28 The horse will .. stare 
and see boggards in his keepers face. 1715 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. 11 . s.v. Horses, It betrays a weak, slight and unneces¬ 
sary Starting, or finding of Baggards. [1863 .Standard \ Jan., 
When a horse takes fright at some object unobserv ed by its 
master the vulgar opinion is that it has seen the boggart.] 

+ Boggard L \ Obs. [f. Bog. vA] A privy. 

1552 Huloet, Siege, jacques, bogard, or draught, tatrina. 
1628 Shirley Witty Fair iv. vi. 1647 Ward A imp. Cobler 
76 lie [the Devil] thought it wisdome to keep the laod 
[Ireland] for a Boggards for his unclean spirits. 

Bo'ggarty, a. north, dial. [f. Boggart + -y.] 
Haunted by boggarts. 

1867 Cornh. Mag. XV. 744, 1 1 darena come up the lone 
moor by night, for *tis a very boggety bit 1 
Bogge, variant of Bog, Bodge sbA 
Bogged (bpgd), ppl. a. [f. Bog vA + -ed.] 
Plunged or enlangled in a bog ; bemired. Alsoyf^. 

1603 B. Jonson Sejanus tv. (1692) 142 Bogg’d in his filthy 
Lusts. 1854 Hooker Hitnal. Jrnts. 11 . xxx. 323 My ele¬ 
phant got bogged in crossing a deep muddy stream, 
Bo*gger. dial. See quot. So Bo gging vbl. sb. 
1858 M. Porteous Router Johnny 18 It was then the 
custom for the country shoemaker, like the tailor, to go to 
the house of his employer, and there do his work. This 
practice was technically called ‘bogging’, and on such 
occasions the accommodating bogger would make shoes for 
the whole family. 

t Bo’ggify, v. Obs. rare. [f. Boggy a. *f -fy.] 
To make boggy. 

1649 Blitii Eng. hnpros'. Impr. v-iii.(16^3)43 Such Mills 
. .as are kept up, or dammed so high, as that lliey boggifie 
all the Linds that lye under their Mill-hcad- 

Bogginess (bp'gines). Boggy qualily. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 37. 1670SHARROCK 
Vegetables 87 Bogginess, .breeds the rush and other incom- 
modities. 1885 Standard 2 Apr. 5/2 The * haughs 1 are wet, 
almost to boggine?»s. 

+ Bo’gging, vbl. sb. Obs. [perh. an obs. spelling 
of bodging ; see Bodger, Badge vA] Peddling, 
hawking; going up and down as a dealer; also fg. 

i 5 S 4 PhiLPot Exam. 4- Writ. (1842) 308, 1 would they 
would..leave bogging of heresies to their own damnation 
& decaying of many. 1577 Holinshed Chron. III. 64 The 
busie bogging of the divell alwaies 

+ Bo ggish, aA Obs. [f. Bog a. + -ish.] ? In¬ 
clined to bluster or brag ; puffed up ; bold, 
lienee Bo ggishly ativ., in a vaunting mauner. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 42 Boggyschyn [A'. H. boggysche. 
1499 boggisshe], tumid us. c 1350 Will. Paterne 1707 And 
bogey si ten e as a boye busked u>ke kychene. c 1440 Promp. 
Paru. 42 Boggyschely, tumide. 

+ Bo ggish, a A [f. Bog j£L] Of boggy nature. 
1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. xxi. (1821) 416 Oa the front 
a boggish Glyn. 

Boggle (bfg’l), v. Also 6 buggell, 7 bogle, 
[app. ?. boggle, var. of Bogle a spectre, (such as 
horses are reputed to see). In later times there has 
been a tendency to associate the word with bungle, 
which appears in sense 4, and in the derivatives.] 
1 . intr . To start with fright, to shy as a startled 
horse; to take alarm, be startled, seared at. 

1598 Chapman Iliad x. 420 They (steeds] should not with 
affright Boggle, nor snore. 1601 Shaks. All's Well v. iii. 
232 Vou boggle shrewdly, euery feather starts you. 1638 
Suckling Brennora/t iv. i. 35 Thou .. boglesl at every 
thing, foole. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xiv. 221/1 Ba¬ 
laam .. spurs on his conscience (that boggl’d more than 
the Asse he rode on). 1678 R. Lestrange Seneca's Mor. 
(1702) 426 We Boggle at our own Shadows, and Fright one 
another. 1769 Wesley in fVks. (1872) III. 373 The shaft- 
horse then boggled and turned short toward the edge of 
the precipice. 1865 Miss BaAODON Doctor's Wife x. 93 
Boggling a little when she turned the comers. 
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2 . To raise scruples, hesitate, demur, stickle {at, 
occas. about, over, etc., or to do a thing). 

<11638 Mf.de Wks. 1. xxxvii. (1672^ 202 A Sound and 
Loyal heart is not that which boggles and scruplesat small 
sins. 1667 Pepys Diary (1877) V. 241, 1 find the Parlia¬ 
ment still bogling about the raising of this money. 1681 
Chetham Angler's / 'adean. xxxix. § 13 (1689) 287 They 
would not bogle to give tooo sesterces. 1692 R. Lestraxge 
Josephus' Ant, y. x. (1733) 123 He never shrunk or boggled 
for the matter, a 1734 North Exant. 11. iv. » 115 He bog¬ 
gled at first against testifying at all. 1798 Mary Woll- 
stonecr. Posth. Wks, IV. fxviit. 8 Since you boggle about 
a mere form. 1868 Browning King 4- Book ix. 1378 Nor do 
thou Boggle, oh parent, to return the grace. 1876 Green 
Short Hist. vi. § 6. 336 One, who was known to have bog¬ 
gled hard at the oath. 

3 . 1 To play fast or loose’ J.; to palter, quibble, 
equivocate. 

<7 1613 Overrury A Wife (1638*219 He doth boggle very 
often, a 1649 Drumm. of 11 awtii. Skiamachia Wks. (1711) 
199 Are ye not afraid to boggle thus with God Almighty? 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. AVA11704' 111 , xi. 206 He boggled 
so much in his answer, that they would be of opinion that, 
etc. 1816 Hazlitt Motiern Af>ost ., They have never 
sneaked nor shuffled, botched or boggled in their politics. 

4 . To fumble, bungle, make a clumsy attempt. 

[1536 Latimer Semi. <5- Rent. 118451 373 If 1 have one 

there to help me, I shall do the more good ; if not 1 shall 
buggell myself as well as I can.l 1853 C. Anchester II. 9 
He boggled at the lock for a minute or two, but at Iasi 
admitted himself. 1880 L. Stephf.n Pope x ii. 169 He uses 
only one epithet, but it is the right one, and never boggles 
and patches. 

t 5 . traits. To cause to hesitate, to scare, rare. 
166* Flagellum or O. Cromwell (t672t 155 This bogled at 
first three quarters of them. 

Boggle (ty-g'l), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . The act of boggling as a horse, i To take 
boggle : to shy with fright, to take alarm. 

1660 G. Flf.ming SUmma irtf/^oTheyhad taken boggle 
at some State overtures. 1824 Craven Dial. 22 Hisskaddlc 
tit, glentin its ecupat me, took boggle, maad a girt flounder, 
an ran back. 

2 . Demur, scruple, objection, difficulty, fuss; 
chiefly in to make boggle. Obs. or arch. 

1667 Pepvs Diary (18791 IV, 439 The Dutch do make a 
further bogle with us about two or three things. 1768 
Tucker Lt. Nat. 1 . 140 The plain man makes no boggle 
at the ideas of creation, annihilation, or vacuity. 

3 . A bungle. Boggle ■ de - botch, boggledy botch 
(colloq.): a complete bungle, a ‘ mess \ See 
Botch v. and sb. 

1834 Mar. Edgeworth Helen xxvi, A fine boggle-de-bolch 
1 have made of it. 1841 Grrslfv C. Lever vi What a boggle 
he did make of it to he sure. 1862 Sat. Rev. XIII. 121 
Jones of the 43rd, who got into that boggle in Armenia. 
Boggle, dialectal variant of Bogle, goblin. 
Bo*ggled,///.tf. [f. Boggle v. + -ED.] Clum¬ 
sily attempted, bungled. Cf. Boggle v. 4. 

1877 Lytteil Landmarks 1. iv. 32 Camstraddin . . being 
clearly a boggled form of Kcmpn-stadrin. 

Bo*ggler. [f. Boggle j\ + -kkL] One who 
boggles or hesitates; a stickler. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <J- Cl. 111. xiii. 110 Von hauc beene a 
boggcler euer. 

Boggling (bp-gliij). vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ingL] The action of the vb. Boggle. 

1640 Shirley Arcadia n. i, Leave Your bogling & your 
trim-tram tricks. 1656 R. Robinson Christ all 117 He keeps 
a huge bogling, he doth exceedingly dodge with Jesus 
Christ. 1834 C. Grkvillk Mem. Geo. //', (1875) Ill. xxiii, 
79 He made a great boggling of reading his petition. 

Boggling, ,///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
boggles; starting with fright; stickling; bungling. 

1645 W. Litiigow Siege Newcastle (1820) 15 Like unto 
Calabrian Females with their bogling bushs. a 1683 Oldham 
Sat. Jesuits Wks. (1686) 10 Nice bogling consciences. 1870 
Miss R rough ton AW nx Rose 252, 1 can mend stockings m 
a boggling, .sort of way. 

Bogglingly (tyrgligli), adv. [f. prec. +-l y -.] 
In a boggling manner. 

1863 All V, Round 422 (He] slowly and bogglingly reads 
. .what has been written for him to say. 

tBo*gglish, a. Obs. [f. Boggle sb. + -ish.] 
Inclined to Boggle; skittish. 

1656 Artif. Handsomeness 172 Nothing is more sly, touchy 
and boglisn. 

(Vfi*)* a. [f. Bog j/>. + -yL] Of the 
nature of, or characterized by, bog ; swampy. 

1586 r. IIooker Girald. fret, in Holinshcd II. 168 Passed 
through the boggic mountcine of Slewloughcr into Kcrrie. 
165a French Yorksh. Spa ii. 5 Drunk up by some bougie, 
sponsions earth. 1667 Milton \ P. L. 11.939 Quencht in a 
Boggie Syrtis, neither Sea Nor grjod dry Land. 1727 
Braolf.y Earn. Did. I. s.v. Fir tree, Venice and Amster¬ 
dam are built on Piles of this timber driven into l>oggy Places. 
187a Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879' 104 Composed of 
rocky hillocks and boggy hollows. 

fig. 1644 Quarles Barnabas and B. 44 Let me drain my 
boggy soul from those corrupted inbred humours. 

b. traiisf. Of a soft, spongy consistency; flabby. 
1664 H. Power Exp. Philos. 1. 66 Carried with the Bloud 
.. up into the Brain, and there by that lax and boggy sub¬ 
stance are imbibed. 1853 Eraseds Mag. XLV. 639 The 
flesh boggy to the touch. 

Bogh, boghed, etc.: see Bough and Bow v. 

Bo g-house, dial, and vulgar. [see Bog¬ 
gard-.] A privy, ‘ a house of office’ J. So bog- 
shop. 

1705 Hickeringii.l Priest Cr. 11. v. 48 The Jaqties, the 


Bog-house or House of Olfice. c 17x4 Arbutmnot, etc., 
M. Scribterus i.xiv, He cast them all into a bog-house near 
St. James*. 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 163 They had found the 
mtraik of a body in the bog-hou>e. 

Boghsom, obs. form of Buxom. 

Boght, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Buy. 

Bogie (bJu gi). Also bogy, bogey. [A northern 
dialect word, which has recently been generally 
diffused in connexion with railways as applied to 
the plate-layer’s bogie, but especially in sense 2. 
Of unknown etymology: notwithstanding absurd 
stories in the newspapers invented ad re//T, it 
has as the sense might show' nothing to do with 
Bogy, which is not a northern word.] 

1 . north, dial. A low strong truck upon four 
small wheels, also called trolly, burly, etc. ‘ A 
kind of cart with low wheels and long shafts, used 
by masons to remove large stones’ Peacock Lons¬ 
dale Gloss .); 4 a rude contrivance for moving 
heavy articles, consisting of a simple plank on 
low wheels’ {Lane, Gloss.), esp. in Newcastle, 
A strong low truck (about 1 ft. high) on j small 
wheels, used, since c 1 Si 7, for transporting a single 
cask or hogshead from the quay to the town ; also 
a fiat board with ^ very small wheels on which lads 
career clown steep banks or roads, a* in the Cana¬ 
dian sport of tobogganing, lienee, in general use, 
the low truck used by platelayers on a railway. 

C1817 (Remembered in Newcastle by living witnesses". 
*835 A. Gilchrist in Robson Bards of Tyne (18631416 In 
Dean Sheet, when carls or when bogies came down. 
1840 T. Wilson Poems 1 1872) 93 A kind <>’ hearse on bogie 
wheels. 1869 X. <y U- Ser. iv. IV. 570/1 In Scotland in th* 
engineering yvorks they have a small carriage.. which they 
call a ‘bogie.*. . I find it has been known by that name 
lor fully 60 years. 1874 Trans. .-Inter, lust. Mining Eng. 
11 . 82 The slag may he allowed to deposit itself in layers 
in the 1 ruck or bogie, placed underneath the rolls. 1885 
Birmingham ll'kly, Tost 26 Sept. 4 7 This work 1ms often 
had to be done with a plate-layer’s bogie, propelled by 
feet touching the road. (See R. Oliver He si op, in A »*?■•• 
castle Daily Journal , 1 Nov. 18S6.) 

2 . A low truck or frame running on two or 
more pairs of wheels and supporting the fore-part 
of a locomotive engine or the ends of a long railway- 
carriage, to which it is attached b> a central pivot, 
on which it swivels freely in passing curves; a 
revolving under-carriage. 

1844 Specif. J. Weight's Patent. No. 101 73 Constructing 
railway carriages hv supporting the bodies near the ends 
on two eight-wheel, six-wheel, and four-wheel bogies or 
revolving under-carriages. 1865 Railway Seios 2 Dec. 579 
The Bissell Bogie .. for Locomotive Engines, so much 
prized on American and foreign Railroads. 1878 F. Wil¬ 
liams Midi . Raitw. 665 The new Midland paN*.enger car¬ 
riages .. rest on two six-wheeled bogies. 1879 CassetLs 
‘Pectin . F . diu . xt. 307 In some engines the from part, instead 
of being mounted on a single pair of wheels, is supported 
on a * bogie’ or truck w ith two pairs. 

3 . all rib., as in bogie car, carriage, engine, truck ; 
bogie-barrow-sense 1 (‘known in Fife for sixty 
years or more Prof. W. Wallace). 

1843 Proc.lnst. Civil Eng. 09 What is termed a ‘bogie* 
engine, having a four-wheeled truck to support one end of 
the boiler, whilst the other end rests upon the driving w heels. 
1851 Specif. C. Coupers Patent No. 13705 Improvements 
in the fore carriages, or as they are sometimes called * bogy 
frames,’of locomotive engines. 1869 Eng. Mech.x 9 Nov. 
236/1 These engines are constructed with a bogie truck. 
1880 Birmingham IV'kty. Post 2 Oct. 1/6 He was in the last 
compartment of the last bogie carriage. 

Bogie, variant of Bogy, 

Bogle ^b<7U’g’l). Forms : 5-6 bogil(l, 7 bo- 
gell, 8-bogle ; 7-9 north. Eng. boggle. [Of the 
various names bogle, boggard, bogy, applied to a 
goblin, bogle is the earliest known, being common 
in Scottish literature since 1500. In the present 
century^ its use by Burns, Scoti, Hogg, and others 
has introduced it into English literature; but the 
special English form seems to be boggle (with 
short 0 as in Bogcard), found in north. Eng. 
dialects from Cumberland to Lincolnshire. The 
derivation of the whole group is uncertain : the 
primitive may be bogge, Bog sb*, and this may be 
a variant of bugge, Bug ; which is not improb¬ 
ably a. Welsh bug (= b«g) ghost, bugbear, hob¬ 
goblin. The form of bogle, boggle, would still 
remain unexplained : it is perhaps worth while to 
compare Welsh Inogwl (- b/rgwl) * terror, terri¬ 
fying’ (whence bygylu b vgtrUi to terrify), and 
bygel (or bugail) nos a. hobgoblin of the night: see 
Buo. But there are also German words of similar 
form and meaning, bogge and boggel-mann 4 a hogy, 
a bogle*: so that uncertainty attaches to the 
source. Cf. Boggard.] 

1 . A phantom causing fright; a goblin, bogy, or 
spectre of the night; an undefined creature of 
superstitious dread. (Usually supposed to be 
black, and to have something of human attributes, 
though spoken of as ii.) Also, applied contemptu¬ 
ously to a human heing who is ‘a fright to behold’. 


| c 1505 pUNR.\R Tna mariit Went, in The luif blent is of 
that bogill, fra his blerdo ene. 1535 Sri w art Cron. Scot. 
111 . 134 Like ane bogill all of ratland banis. 1646 R. 
Baillm. Anabapt. (1647) 44 The Devils are nothing btit 
only boggles in the night, to terrific men. 1752 Scots 
Mag. 11753) Sept. 451/1 1 ‘hcre used to be bogles seen. 1790 
Burns Tam o'Shan ter. Whiles glow’ring round wi’prudent 
cares. I^est bogles catch him unawares. 1808 Cumbrian 
Ball, iip 8 A boggles been seen vvi’ twee heads. 1814 
Scott Ii’a?\ Ixxi, I played at bogle about the bush wi’ 
them. 1822 Bew ick Mem. 20, I had not .. got over a belief 
in ghosts and boggles. 1824 Byron Juan xi. Ixxii, A sori 
of sentimental bogle. Which sits for ever upon memory's 
crupper. 1832 Southey Lett. <1856* IV 281 Boggles and 
Barguests ary the only supernatural beings we bear of in 
J hoe parts (Ke.s wick J. 1864 I i.nnyson North. Ear/iurv iii, 
Thecr wur a boggle in it, 1 often ’eerd un niyscn. 

2 . fig. and Iran./, a. A bugbear ijiot a phantom'. 
b. A thing unsubstantial, a mere phantom. 

1663 Lauof.rdale in Papers 1884) I. cvi. 185, 1 have 
w ritten so much that I doe feare my hand shall grow a bug- 
jreaie, or as we say heir a bogell. 1792 Burns Despondent y 
iii, 'The sillic bogles, wealth and state, Can never make 
them eerie. 

3 . trails/. A scarecrow. ( 1 n common use in north.) 
1830 Galt Lawrie T. vu. ix. (18191 343 Bogles made of 

<.‘loMis, 1884 Gd. // ords May 324 Potato bogles or scare¬ 
crows . vary in size, .and dress, in nearly every parish. 

Hence Bo:gIe-bo* [see IV] = U0GI.1:: Bo gle- 
dont, the realm or domain of bogles. 

1603 Philotus ii, Quliat reck to tak the Bogill-bo, My 
bonie btird for anis. 1678 Coli n Luf. Did., Boggle-T> 

• an ugly wide-mouthed picture carried about with May 
games. 1730 6 Bailey, Boggtedoe, a bugbear to fright 
Children, a scare crow. ?« t8oo Rhymes 111 Pro,. Berw. 
Nat. Club l. v. 148 The bogle bo’ of Billy Mire Wha kills 0111 
bairns a'. t86o G. II. K. i’,n. Tour 171 Donald! Duiiahl! 
keep out of the regions of boglcdom. 

Boglet (bp*gh*t\ [sec -LET.] A little bog. 

1869 Blackmorf: Lorua D. fix. 1872' 399 Tufty flaggy 
ground, pocked with bogs and hoglets. 

Bog-shop, vulgar equivalent ol Bog-imuse. 
Bogt, ubs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Buy. 
Bo*g-trot, v. [f. Bog sb. 1 + Trot v. : app. due 
to the earlier founation Bhu-t hotter.] intr. To 
trot over bogs ; to live among bogs. 1 lence Berg- 
trotting vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

a 1734 North Exam. 11. v. § 14 n 740' 323 Better .. to bog- 
trot in Ireland, than to pirk it in Preferment no better 
dressed. 1762 Golds.m. 07 . //*. II. lxviii, Rock advises 
the world to beware of bogtroiiing quacks. 1839 Stonf- 
iiouse Axholme 308 Ii required very great care in stepping 
from luft to tufi, which in Ireland, is called bog-trotting 

Bog-trotter (bp-gtrptot), [f. Bog sb. + 
Trotter.] 

t 1 . One accustomed to make his way across 
bogs, or to run to bogs for refuge. Obs. 

1700 Rycaut Hitt. Turks III. 276 Being very nimble and 
active, and a kind of Bog-trotter, Achmet escaped over a 
Marsh. 1755 Johnson, Bog-trotter, t >ne that lives in a 
l>°Sgy country. 

2 . spec. Applied to the wild Irish in the 17th c.; 
continued in the iSth c. as a nickname for Irishmen. 

1682 Philanax Misopappas , Tory Plot it. 18 An idle 
flam of shabby Irish Bogtrotters. a 1733 North Lives 

1. 406 His friends were termed Bog Irottcrs, wild Irish, or, 
which means the same thing, Tories. 1753 Smollett Ct 
Fathom <17841 80/1 A beggarly Scot, and an impudent 
Irish bog-trotter. 1773 Johnson Lett. 79. 1 . 132 Moss in 
Scotland is bog in Ireland, and moss-trooper is bog-trotter. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IY. 712 Two Irishmen, or, in the 
phrase of the newspapers of that day, bogtrotters. 

Bogus (b<?n’g3s\ [sb.l) a. [A cant word of U. S., 
about the origin of which many guesses have heen 
made, and ‘bogus’ derivations circumstantially 
given. 

Dr. S. Willard, of Chicago, in a letter to the editor of this 
Dictionary, quotes from the Painessdl/e (Ohio) Telegraph 
of July 6 and Nov. 2, 1S27, the word bogus as a sb. applied 
to an apparatus for coining false money. Mr. Eber D. 
Howe, who was then editor of that paper, describes in his 
Autobiography 11878) the discovery of such a piece of me¬ 
chanism in the hands of a gang of coiners at Paincsvillc, in 
May 1827; it was a mysterious-looking object, and some 
one in the crowd styled it a 4 bogus *, a designation adopted 
in the succeeding numbers of the paper. Dr. Willard 
considers this to have been short for tantrabogus, a w r ord 
familiar to him from his childhood, and which in his father’s 
tirne was commonly applied in Vermont to any ill-looking 
object; he points out tnat tantarabobs is given in Haiti* 
well as a Devonshire w ord for the devil. Bogus seems 
thus to be related to Bogy, etc.] 
f 1 . sb. An apparatus for counterfeit coining. Obs. 
1827 Painesville Tel. (Ohio) 6 July, That he never pro¬ 
cured the casting of a Bogus at one of our furnaces, /bid. 

2 Nov. The eight or ten boguses which have been for some 
time in operation. 

2 . culj. Counterfeit, spurious, fictitious, sham: 
‘originally applied to counterfeit coin* (Webster). 

185a Hughes in J. Ludlow Hist. U. S. 338 This precious 
house of representatives—the bogus legislature, as it was 
at once called. 1857 Boston Daily Courier 12 June, The 
learned Judge took occasion to manifest his abhorrence of 
the use of slang phrases .. by saying that he did not know 
the meaning of 1 bogus transactions ’. 1866 Cornh. Mag. 

Nov. 582 A mere juggle, or as Americans w'ould say,*a 
‘bogus* parliament. 1874 M. Collins Frances III. 80 
They’ve got some good money, as well as bogus notes. 1877 
R. Giffen Stock Exch. Securities 65 A bogus Company .. 
instead of paying dividends to its Shareholders, goes into 
Liquidation, 1878 Black Green Past. xxv. 202, I am not 
going to spend a penny in a bogus contest. 
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Bogus (bjvrgas), sb . 2 U. S . [Has been con¬ 
jectured to be ad. F. bagasse sugar-cane refuse; 
but perhaps is the same word as prec.] * A liquor 
made of ruin and molasses.’ Bartlett Diet, Amer . 

bogey (bJwgiy. Also boguey, bogie. 

PI. bogies. [Found in literature only recenlh ; 
old people vouch for its use in the nursery as early as 
1825., but only as proper name sense 1). Possibly 
a southern nursery form of bogle } boggle , and bog¬ 
gard, or going back like them to a simpler form , 
which, as mentioned under Bog and Bogle, 
may be a variant of bugge, Bug * terror, bugbear, 
scarecrow \ But in the absence of evidence, posh 
live statements concerning it* relation to these 
words cannot be made. (That they are connected 
with the Slavonic bog *god \ is a mere fancy from 
the similarity of form, without any evidence.)] 

1 . As quasi-proper name : The evil one. the devil. 

1836-40 Barham Ingot. Leg., II 'itches' Frolic, But hears 

the words ‘ Scratch ' and ‘ Old Bogey' and ‘ Nick Ibid. 
(1840) 322 Then Boguey ‘d have you sure as eggs is eggs. 
1840 Gen. P. Thompson Excrc. 18421V. 83 To admit to 
evidence such as avow their credence in ‘ old Bogie ’. 1851 
Thackeray Eng. Hunt. v. 11858* 239 The people are all 
naughty and Bogey carries them all ofT. 1865 h. Clayton 
Cruel Fort. 111 . 85 I’ll put out the light and go away, anti 
leave you all by yourself with Bogie. 1879 M. Conway 
Denwnol. 1. 1. iii. 16. 

2 . A bogle or goblin ; a person much dreaded. 

1857 S. Osborn Quedah ii. 17 Malay pirates .. those bogies 

of the Archipelago. 1863 Kinv.slev Wafer Bab. (18781 19 
On the tup of ea-'h gate post a most dreadful bogy. 1863 
Baring-Goulo he land 118 The shecpwalks have got a bad 
name for bogle*. 

3 . fig. An object of terror or dread ; a hugbear. 

1865 Daily Tel. Nov. 2 '3 Reform is not a bogy to cheat. 

but a blessing to recognise and regulate. 1878 X. Amer. 
Rev. 135 Men..who discover bogies in every measure. 

Hence Bo gydom, the domain of Old Bogy. 
Bo'gyism, the recognition of bogies. Bogy- 
pho'bia, dread of bogies. 

1880 Daily Tel. 2 Dec., A sulphurous odour .. suggestive 
of bogeydoin. 1876 Athcnxnm 14 Oct. 495/3 1 he author 
seems to be a spiritualist, or, at lea>t, to have a leaning to 
banshees and bogyism. 1872 Livingstone in Daily Sews 
2Q_july 1 I am not liable to fits of bogiephohia. 

Bogy, var. Bogie, obs. form of Budge sb., fur. 
Bogyll, obs. form of Bucki.k. 

Boll, variant of Bo ini., obs. form of Bow. 
Bohea bflhr , a. and sb. Also 5 bohee. [ad. 
Chinese JI r u-i[shan) the ITtt-i hills in north of 
Fuhkien. Morrison gives ‘Bohea Tea. wit i (ha 
\cha — tea), and Edkins, Mandarin Gram. 89, says 
that the Fuhkien dialect uses b for tv or v. By 
some iSth c. writers accented bohea,'] 

A. adj. Of the Wu-i hills, whence black tea 
was first brought to England ; applied also to lea 
of similar quality grown elsewhere. 

1704 Stf.f.le Lying Loi'cr 11. <1747'36 Set Chairs, and the 
Bohea Tea, and leave 11s. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. i\6 
Bohee Tea. This is otic of those things which Luxury has 
introduced into Diet. 1773 Lieutl. Slag. XL! II. 607 1 he 
infusion of the leaves of the same plant, which .. is like 
common bohea-tea. 

B. sb. 

1. = Bohea lea. The name was given in the be¬ 
ginning of the 18th c. to the finest kinds of black 
tea ; hut the quality now known as ‘Bohea 1 is the 
lowest, being the last crop of the season. 

1701 j. Cunningham Toy. Chusan. ii. in Phil. Trans. 
XXII!. 1205 The Bohe lor Voiii, so call'd of Mime Moun¬ 
tains in the Province of Fokieni .. is the very first bnd 
gather'd in the beginning of March. 1727-8 Mrs. Delanv 
Life <y Carr. (jS6i> I. 172 Tea of all prices—Bohea from 
thirteen to twenty shillings, and green from twelve to 
thirty. 1852 M c Culloch Diet, Comm. 1290 The black teas 
.. beginning with the lowest qualities: Bohea, Congou, 
Souchong, and Pekoe. 

2 . An infusion of this tea taken as a beverage. 

1706 Estcourt Fair Examp. 1. L 10 To dine al my Lord 

Mayor's, and after Dinner be entertain'd with a Dish of^ 
Bohea by my Erdy Mayoress. 1714 Pope Rape Lock tv. 
156 In some lone isle, or distant northern land ..Where 
none learn ombre, none e'er taste bohea 1 1728 Young Love 
Fame vi. (1757) 152 How two red lips affected Zephyrs blow, 
To cool the Bohea, and inflame the Beau. 1841 L. Hunt 
Seer (1864) 19 Thy unsophisticated cup of bohea. 1851 
Thackeray Eng . Hum. v. <18581 273 Richardson's goddess 
was .. fed on muffins and bohea. 

Bohemia (bohrmia). 

1 . A kingdom of central Europe, forming part of 
the Austrian empire. (Earlier forms were Boeme , 
Berne, Bee me, Bo hem, Bohe my.) 

C 1440 Pecock Rcpr. \. xvi. 86 The hoole rewme of Becme. 
1527 Andrew Brunswkye s Distyll. Waters Bib, Bohemy 
glas, 1641 ■ Smectym suns ‘ A nssv. (16531 Post. 91 In Bohem, 
with the Schisme of the I Iussites. 1836 Penny Cycl,\ . 55 /* 
The circuit of Bohemia is estimated at about 810 miles. 

2 . Gipsydom : see Bohemian sb. 2. 

1871 M. Collins Mrg. «$■ Merck. 1 . i. 25 Bohemia wanders, 
and steals. . , 

3 . The community of social ‘ Bohemians , or 
the district in which they chiefly live. So F. la 
bokhne. [Both in Fr. and Eng. taken from the 
use of Bohemian sb, 3.] 

1861 Thackeray Adv. Philip y. in Cornh. Mag. Feb. 186 


What is now called Bohemia had no name in Philip's young 
days, though many of us knew the country yen* well. A 
pleasant land, not fenced with drab stucco, like Tyburma 
or Belgravia, etc. 

Bohemian (bflhrmi&n), a. and sb. [t. prec. + 
-AN. The transferred senses are taken from t rench, 
in which bohe me, bohem ten, have been applied to 
the gipsies, since their first appearance in the 
15th c., because they were thought to come from 
Bohemia, or perhaps actually entered the West 
through that country. Thence, in modern French, 
the word has been transferred to ‘vagabond, ad¬ 
venturer, person of irregular life or habits', a sense 
introduced into Eng. by Thackeray.] 

A. sb. 

1 . A native of Bohemia. 

1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. IV. ii. 134 A Bohemian borne : 
But here nurst vp & bred. 1845 S, Austin tr. Ranke T Hist. 
Ref. II.469 He acceded to the demand of the Bohemians. 

b. A follower of John lluss, a Bohemian Pro- 
tenant or llussite. 

1579 Fulkk lie ski ns Purl, 189 The Bohemians vsed this 
text, toproue the communion in both kindcs. 

2 . A gipsy. [F. bohe me, bohemien.} 

1696 Phillips, Bohemians, the same with Gypsies, \ aga- 
bonds that strowl about the Country. 1823 Scott Quentin 
D. xvi, I am a Zingaro, a Bohemian, an Egyptian, or what¬ 
ever the Europeans . - may choose local! me ; but 1 have no j 
country. 1841 Borrow Gipsies of Spain 18431 1 . 38 \ lar- 1 
ri\ed at the resting place of ‘certain Bohemians' by whom | 

I was received with kindness. 

3 . A gipsy of society ; one who either cuts him¬ 
self off' or'is by hi* habits cut off, from socien 
for which he is otherwise titled; especially an 1 
artist, literary man, or actor, who leads a free, 
vagabond, or irregular life, not being particular 
as to the society he frequents, and despising con¬ 
ventionalities generally. Used with considerable 
latitude, with or without reference to morals.) 

1848 Thackeray Tan. Fair lxiv, She was ofa wild, roving 
nature, inherited from father and mother, who were both 
Bohemian', by taste- and circumstances. 1862 iFesitn. R 
July 8: Oct. 32-33 The term 1 Bohemian ’ has come to be very 
commonly accepted in our tla> as the description of a ccr 
tain kind of literary gipsey, no matter in what language he 
speaks, or what city he inhabits .. A Bohemian is simply an 
artist or litterateur who, consciously or unconsciously, se¬ 
cedes from conventionality in life and in art. 1865 Cornh. 
Mag. Feb. 241 There are many blackguards who arc Bohe¬ 
mians, but it does not at all follow that every Bohemian is 
a blackguatd. 1875 Emerson Lett, i) Soc. Aims x. 256 In 
persons open to the suspicion of irregular and immoral 
living, in Bohemians. 

4 . Comb., as Bohemian-like. 

1886 Cyclist., Tour. Club Itandbk. Api\ 5 The Bohemian- 
likc contempt he harbours for all conventionalities. 

B. adj. 1 . Of or belonging to Bohemia. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the gipsies. 

1848 Th \ckf.rav Can. Fair l.w, The band of renowned 
Bohemian Yaulters and tumblers. 

3 . Of. or characteristic of. social Bohemians. 

1861 Thackeray Adv. Philip v. in Cornh. Mag. Feb. 186 

Having, .only lately quitted the Bohemian land. 1865 Trol- 
lope: Felton Fst. i. 3 The young man commenced Bohemian 
life in London. 1881 S.untsbukv Diyden 105 Smith, the 
Bohemian author of Phaedra and Hippolytus. 

4 . Comb., as Bohemian chatterer, or wax- 
wing, a bird of passage visiting Great Britain 
{Amfelis or BombyciUa garni /a) ; Bohemian 
glass, a line kind of glass, original]} made in 
Bohemia, in which potash is the alkali used. 

1722 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXII. 316, 1 always 
conceived the Bohemian chatterer was not observed in Great 
Britain but at very distant intervals of years. 1841 Proc. 
Reno. Xat. Club. 1 . 252 That. beautiful member of the 
Ampeliche, the Bohemian waxwing (Font bye ilia garni la'. 
1854 J. Scoffers in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 433 Potash glass 
is less subject to crack.. Bohemian glass is of this kind. 

Bohe'iuianism. [f. prec. + -ism.] The char¬ 
acteristic conduct or manners of a Bohemian. So 
Bohe'niianize v to live as a Bohemian. 

1861 Sala Tw. round Clock 1S0 Auctioneering is the 
- Bohemianism of commerce. 1863 Temple Far July 551 
Henry Murger..the high-priest of Bohemianism avers 
that it exists and is possible only in Paris. 1868 Miss 
Braddon Dead-Sea Fr. iv. I. 73 There was even the fainle>t 
flavour of Bohemianism about her position, spotless though 
her reputation might he. 1883 Punch 8 Sept. 114/2 Those 
who want to Bohcmianise a bit, and get away .. from our 
veneered town-life. 

t Bohe'mic, <t. Obs. = Bohemian, llussite. 

1612 Brerewood Fang. 4 Relig. Prcf. 6 Some embracing 
the Waldensian, or the Bohemick, others the Augustane, 
and some the Helvetian Confession. 

Bo-ho, bo-hoo, variants of Boo-1100. 

|| Bohoirrt. Obs. rare. [OF. bohourl, behourt a 
lance, a jousting.] Jousting, tilting: cf. Bourdis. 

1801 Strutt Sports <$• Past. iv. iv. 336 The bohourts, the 
tournaments, and most of the other superior pastimes have 
been subjected to youthful imitation. 

Boht e, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Buy v. 

Bohu, bohw, obs. forms of Bough. 

Boi-, Sc. spelling of bo-: see Bo-. 
tBoie. Obs. rare. [Identical with Walloon 
bote, in OSp. %<*, It. boja executioner: Diez thinks 
it may be a transf. use of boja, boia , OF. buie, boye 
fetter, chain.] An executioner, a hangman. 


£1320 Settyn Sag. 503 ‘ Blethliche ! 1 the boies quathe. 
I hid, 960 He bet mani a wikkc boie IBs son lede toward 
the hanging. 

Boier, obs. f. Bowyer and Beyer sb. Obs, 

F Boiette. Obs. [perh. for 16 th c. F. bo'elte, boete, 
variant of boile box, chest, cask: cf. Boist.] A 


case or casket. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 11 . xxx. 87 Ther they founde in 
boiettes a thre M. frankes. 

Boigh, obs. form of Buoy. 

|! Boiguacu. [in Tnpi boiguafit, f. boi, boy a 
serpent +guagii, goafit big.] A native Brazilian 
name of the Boa Constrictor or other large boa. 

1774 Goi.dsm. Xat. Hist. (1862) 1 . i. 148 The boiguacu, 
which is the largest of the serpent kind, is sometimes forty 
feet in length. 

Boikin, obs. variant of Bodkin. 

Boil (boil , sb . 1 Forms: n. \ b£l, (4 bele, 
biel, byil, 4-5 bule(/V), 5 beel, 4-7 byle, 6 
byelle), 3-9 bile ; $. 6-7 boyle, 7 boile, 7- boil. 
[OK by/: com. Tent. - OS. Hfdia (MDu. and 
MEG. bale, Du. buil\ OllG. Hfllia, bulla (MHG. 
blnle, mod.G. bade OTeut. hfiljii- str. fern., f. 
root b'iiF in Goth, uf-baidjatr to blow up. A 
diphthongal form Haul- is the base of the cognate 
OX. beyla hump, OF. bell, bel. The ME. form 
was regularly bile (Kentish bele , s. w. bull which 
still prevails dialcctallv: it is nut clear whether 
boil is due to associalion with the verb boil, or 
influenced by the Du. or other form. Cf. Beal.] 

1 A hard inflamed suppurating tumour; a 
furuncle. 

a. a 1000 Class, in Wr.-Wulcker Foe. 5 Furuneulus, 
byl a 1300 Cursor M. 6011 Bile, and blister, bolnand sarc. 
1340 Ayenb. 224 Goutes and belts. 1382 W\cut Dent. 
xxviii. 27 Smyit the the 1-ord with the byil of Egipt. Ibid. 35 
The moost yuel bid in koees. — Luke xvi. 20 Houndis 
camen. and . lickiden his bylis. 1393 LaNgl. P. PI. t. 
xxiii. 84 Buies [?>. r. bytes, belis boilusjand bocches. 1483 
Caxton Cold. Leg 57 2 Ful of botchis, beelis and hlaynes. 
1562 Bullevn Bk. Simples 39 a, Painfull sores. Biles and 
pusshes. 1607 .shaks. Cor. 1. iv. 31 You Shames of Rome; 
you Heard of Byle* and Plagues Plaister you o're. 1617 
Markham Coxal. v»i. 71 They rise betweenc his chappts 
like a huge Byle. 1737 J. Hervf.y Life <5- Lett. <t 77 2 > 212 
Holy job healed of his biles. 1748 tr. Vegetins Distant. 
Horses 62 He will have .. small Biles in his Back. [File 
or Fyle , in nearly* all the dialect glossaries.] 
p. 1529 Moke Sup/lie. Soules Wks. 292/2 One f hath 
but a poore boyle vpon hys finger. 1611 Bible 2 Kings xx. 
7 They tooke and layd it on the boile, and he recouered. 
i 755 Johnson, File, this is generally spelt boil', but, I think, 
less properly 1782 Priestley Xat. Rer- RHig. H- 37 
The boils .. are said .. to have been upon Pharoah. 1858 
Carlylf. Fredk. Ct. f 1865^ 11 . \si. iv. 285 The maddest boil 
. .does al length hurst, and become an abscess, 
b. A swelting [ — MDu. bille]. 

1481 Canton Reynard (Arb.i 86 And with his feet made 
two grcle hules aboule his eris. 

C. transf. A swelling on a painted surface re¬ 
sembling a boil; a blister. 

1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge lxiv. 303 The paint on the 
houses .. crackled up, swelling into both. 


2 . fig, 

1537 State Pa/ers Hen. V/N, 11 410 The chief soare 
bile and hinderancc of his obedience. 1579 J- Stub BE s 
Gaping Gulf On}, A politique bile enflammg the peace of 
a settled and euen state. 1655 F'uller Ch. Htst.y if. l § 21 
The Rebellion .. which from a small pustle might have 
proved a painfull bile. 

Boil boil), sbf [f. Boil z*.] 

1 . An act of boiling. 

c 1440 A tie. Cookery in Househ. Ord. 470 Gif horn but a 
boyle. 1727 Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. Apricock, Give em 
seven or eight smart Boils. 1845 Eliza Acton Cookery 11- 
(1852) 55 Give the sauce a minute's boil. 1875 L re Diet. 
Arts II. 655 The extrication of gas called the boil, which 
accompanies the fusion of crown-glass. 

2 . The state of boiling or being at boiling point; 
also transf. and fig. a state of agitation. 

18x3 Hogg Queen’s Wake 302 The next |momcntl nor 
ship nor shadow was there, But a boil that arose from the 
deep below 1837 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ. II. 341 As soon 
as tne liquor comes to a boil. 1861 Dickens Ct.Expeci J. 
44 The pudding was already on the boil. 1870 Daily A ews 
30 Dec, The coffee was near the boil. 

3 That which is boiled, a boiling preparation. 
175S /Vi//. Trans. XL 1 X. 159, 1 P« l the linen..into a boil 

Boil (boil), v. Forms: 3-4 boille, boili, 
boile(n, 4-7 boyle, 5-6 boyll, 6-7 boyl, 7 boile, 
6- boil. Also 4 buyle, ?bayl, ?bele, 5 bule, 
bulle, bylle, byle, 5-6 boU, 6 Se. bull. [ME. 
boille-tt, boile-n, a. OF. bo ill dr {boi d-ant), mod.K 
bouillir:- L. bullT-re to form bubbles, to boil.] 

1. intr . Of a liquid : To bubble up in agitation 
through the action of heat causing the lowest 
portions of the liquid to pass into the gaseous 
form and escape; to roll about under the influence of 
heat; also said of the vessel containing the liquid. 

b. To reach the boiling point, to turn from the 
liquid into the gaseous state. To boil over : to 
bubble up so as to run over the side of the vessel; 
also said of the vessel. Cf. run over , overflow, etc. 

« 1225 Juliana 172 pis rnaide isei bis led boili. a 1225 St. 
Mayg. 247 He let hetc water o 5 scojnnge . & bo hit boulede 
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waters to boyle. 1813 Domestic Cookery 249 Room (for the 
boi! ** fi Ulclc “ possible, without boiling over. 
l3 ” *v no all Glac. 11. § 24. 356 Water deprived of its air 
will not boil at 212° Fahr. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 
Putting in anything that we like while the pot is boiling. 

2 . trails/. To move with an agitation like that 
of boiling water; to bubble, to seethe. Also said 
of that from which something gushes tumultuously: 
To overflow with. 

C1300 K. Aiis. 2464 Me myghte y-seo .. Heorten blede, 
braynes boyle. 1382 Wyclif Job xli. 22 He shal make the 
dept he of the se toboilen as a pot. — 2 Macc. ix. 9 Wormes 
buyliden out of the body of the vnpyteoiis man. 1388 — 
Ex. xvx 20 It bigan to buvle with wormes, and it was 
rotun. 1526 Pt/gr. Perf. (\v. de \V. 1531) 291b, Myghty 
newe wync .. boyleth upward, as though it wolde bra^t 
the vessel!. 1616 R. C. Times' Whi & v. 2061 When the 
poyson boylde In even’ veine. 1670 Cotton Espernon 11. 
vt. 2S3 His blood boiling in great quantities out of his 
n ? ou . * 7 a 5 Pope Odyss. in. 357 The storm thickens, and 
the billows boil. 1820 Southey Lodore 93 Recoiling, tur- 
moiling and toiling and boiling, 
b. To undulate like a boiling fluid. 

1882 Observatory V. 355 The Sun’s limb was boiling all 
about it. * 

3 - fig. Said of passions, persons under the influ¬ 
ence of passion, their words, etc. Also to boil over . 
Cf. The blood boils in 10 b. 

e 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. ? 272 The brennyng of lecchery 
boyhd in al his body. 1393 Gower Conf. 1 . 294 So boilen 
up the joule sawes. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke 
xii. 58 Whan his herte thus boiled. 1577 Hammer Auc. 
Eccf- Hist. (1619) 499 ^ he people.. boiled with anger. 1625 

N. R. tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. (16351 83 O'Neal .. boyled 
in hatred against the English. 1667 Milton P. L. jv. 16 His 
d|re attempt, which nigh the birth Now rowling, boiles in 
ns tumultuous brest. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. ,1806) IV. 

Yu 60 Resentment was boiling in his sullen, unsociable mind. 
l & 7 $ Jowett Plato (ed. 2) ill. 55 He cannot chafe or boil 
or get into a state of righteous indignation. 1879 Fro c ok 
Catsar xvii. 288 The political frenzy was now boiling over. 

b. trails. To boil forth : to give forth in a boil¬ 
ing or agitated manner. 

j6<>9 Bible (Douay) Prov. xv. 2 The mouth of foole» 
boyleth forth follie. 

4 . trans. To cause (a liquid) to bubble with heat 
(see sense 1); to bring to the boiling point: esp. 
said of food, wholly or partly liquid, in the pro¬ 
cess of cooking; also of the containing vessel. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum 11 Boyle hit and \ture lest hit 
brenne. a 1500 E. E. Mtsc.( 1855) 34 Sume byllyd mcttayl. 
169a Lend. Gaz. No. 2800/4 The Copper boyls betwixt 15 
and 16 Hogsheads at a time. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 11. 
ix, As kind housewives .. were boiling their husbands’ 
kettles. 

b. intr. (for ref.) Cf. to eat , cut , etc. 

1845 E. Acton Cookery xxi. (1852) 493 The fmit should be 
finely flavoured, and..should boil easily. 

+ b-fig- T° agitate and inflame, to make fervent 
(persons or their feelings'. Obs. 

1648 Eikon Basilike 115 Let no fire of affliction boil over 
my passion to any impatience, a 1661 Holvoay Juvenal 
237 Wrath boils thy breast J a 1704 T. Brown Dk. Or - 
mends Recov. Wks. 1. 49 What lust of power, or what ne¬ 
farious charms, Ferment your blood, or boil you into arms? 

O . To act upon (anything) by continued immer¬ 
sion in boiling liquid ; to subject to heat in boiling 
water, a. To cook (solid articles) in this way; 
b. To cleanse (clothes, etc.) by immersion in 
boiling water; c. To prepare, make, or produce by 
boiling, d. To put to death by boiling. 

£■1325 Coer de L. 2831 In watyr wc baylyd the blood. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 383 A Cook they haddc .. To boille 
the chiknes with the Maryboncs.. He koude rooste and 
sethe and boille and frye. 1556 Citron. Gr. Eriars {1852'45 
The x. day of March was a mayde boyIIyd in Smythfelde 
for poysynyng of dyvers persons. 1611 Biole Ezek. xlvi. 

20 The place where the Priests shall boyle the trespasse 
0firing. 1641 J. Jackson True F.vang. T. n. 107 He is .. 
a Kid..boyled in his Mothers milk. 1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 
3145/4 A silver-hilted Sword .. was lately Boiled, and the 
Handle gilt. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg. 1. 380 Some steep 
their Seed, and some in Cauldrons boil. 1842 Penny Cycl. 
XXIIt. 232 The important improvement of boiling sugar 
in vacuo. 1842 Tennyson Stylites 51 Martyrs .. were 
stoned, or crucified, Or burn’d in fire, or boiled in oil. 
1865 Tv lor Early Hist. Man. i, Modes of making fire 
and boiling food. 

7 . intr. To undergo the action produced by im¬ 
mersion in boiling liquid. 

163? P. Flrtchf.r Purple 1 st. 1. Ivii, Boyling in sulphur, 
and hot-bubbling pitch. 1813 Dom. Cookery vm. 185 Set 
il fricej to boil in milk. 

8 . To boil away (intr.): to evaporate in boiling. 

To boil down : to lessen the bulk of (anything' by 
boiling; fig. to condense, epitomize. 

j845 E. Acton Mod. Cookery xxi.(i852) 464 For jams and 
jellies it [fruit] cannot be too soon boiled down. i88o.9rf/. 

Re 7*. No, 1288,28 It is surprising to see how much research 
Mr. S. has sometimes contrived to boil down into a single 
line. 

+ 9 . slang . To betray. Obs. 

160a Rowlands Greene’s Cony-catchers t6 His cloyer or 
follower forthwith boyles him, that is, bewrayes him. 1611 
Middleton & Df.kker Roar.Gir/e Wks. 1873 III. 220 Wee 
are smoakt.. Wee are boy I’d, pox on her ! 

Vol. I. 


I 19 . Phrases, a. 7o boil the pot : lo supply one’s 
livelihood. So to keep the pot boiling : also = to 
keep anything going. Cf. Pot. 

1808 Wolcott (P. Pindarl Peep at R. Aca<i. Wks. 1812 
' * 35 2 » l think this Piece will help to boil the pot. 1837 
Marryat Dog-Fiend ix. Huzza, my lads ! we’ll keep the 
pot boiling. 

b The blood boils: phrase expressing strong 
emotion, esp. of anger or indignation. 

I *^7^ Otway Aid hi a ties 38, 1 am impatient, and my blood 
boyls high. 1848 Macaulav Hist. Eng. I. 230 The thought 
of such intervention made the blood, even of the Cavaliers, 
boil in their veins. 1859 Jkpiison Brittany xv. 248 A sight 
which made his blood boil. 

Boilable (boi’labT, a. That can be boiled, 

1882 W. M. Williams Silence in Short Chap. 23 They 
boiled everything that was boilable. 

Boilary, obs. var. of Boilery. 

Boiled boild\ ppl. a . [f. Boil v. + -ed.] 
Brought to the state of ebullition ; subjected to 
boiling; cooked, cleansed, etc., by boiling. 

II In quot. 1611 boiled stuff harlots : with allu¬ 
sion to the sweating-tub. 

r 1420 Liber Cocorum 11862) 43 penne boylyd blode take 
pou shalle. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. Epigr. (18671 37 We 
went where we had boylde beefe. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. 1. vi. 
125 Such boyl’d stufie As well might poyson Poyson. 1676 
Xo. ri 37 4 One Set of. Plate Buttons newly 
boyld. 1863 Kingsley Hater Bab. v. 185 To cut such 
capers as you eat with boiled mutton. 1881 Mori.ey Cobd, n 
I. 245 Where men and women subsisted on boiled nettles. 
Jig. 1611 Shaks. If nit. T. in. iii. 4 These boylde-braines 
of nmetcone and two and twenty. 

b. ellipt. Boiled beef or mutton, eolloq. 

1844 Dickens Chnstm. Carol (Hoppe) A great piece of 
cold boiled. 

Boiler (boi*b ; i). [f. Boil v. 4* -er L] 

1 . One who hoi Is (anything^. 

c 154° Househ. Ord. 236 That the Cookes and Boylers doe 
dresse the Meate well. ,-1691 Boyle (J.. The boilers of 
saltpetre. 1835 Lrk Philos. Manuf. 204 Wool-sorters .. 1 

fullers or millers, boilers, giggers. 

2 . A vessel in which water or any liquid is boiled. I 
1725 De Fof. / ’ey. round U 'odd 11840 65 They had built | 

several furnaces and boilers, a 1728 Woodward * J. j Several 
pots and boilers hefore the fire. 1815 Elphinstone Canbnl 
11 . 187 Messes of ten each, who have a tent, a boiler, and a 
camel between them. j 

b. spec. Iii a steam-engine, the large vessel, 
usually of wrought-iron plates riveted together, in 
which the water is converted into steam ; the tank 
or vessel commonly attached to a kitchen grate; the 
vessel in which clothes are boiled beforewashing. 

1757 I'bil. Trans. L. 54 T he engine at the York-buildings 
\\ ater-works, the boiler of which is 15 feet diameter. 1829 
R. Stuart A need. Steam Lug, 1.305 Boilers built solely of 
cast iron. Mod. The boiler of a locomotive burst. 

3 . What makes anything boil, as in pot-boiler, a 
pieee of work done to boil the pot : see Boll, v. 10 a. 

4 . A vegetable, fruit, etc. suited for boiling. 

1812 Examiner 5 Oct. 634/1 Having but few Peas at 
Market . fine boilers are tor. per quarter dearer. 1864 
Times 24 Dec., Pens in good demand for all descriptions, 
and boilers rather dearer. 

5 . Comb, and Allrib. in sense 2 bl as boiler- 
house , explosion ; boiler-alarm, an apparatus for 
indicating lowness of water in a boiler ; boiler- 
feeder, an apparatus for supplying a boiler with 
water; boiler-float, a float which by its rising or 
falling turns the feed-water off or on ; boilerful, 
the amount of water or steam that will fill a 
boiler ; boiler-iron, -plate, rolled iron of £ to 
-*-ineh thickness, used for making steam-boilers, 
etc.; boiler-maker: a maker of boilers for engines; 
boiler-man, a man who attends to a boiler; 
boiler-proteetor, a coating to prevent the escape 
of heat from a boiler; boiler-smith, a boiler¬ 
maker ; boiler-tube, one of the tubes by which 
heat is diffused through the water in a boiler. 

1883 Knowledge \ June 323/2 A * boilerful of steam. 1885 
Pall Mall G. 14 Feb. 7/2 A 'boiler explosion, .occurred at 
the Mid Kent Brickworks, Beckenham, yesterday. The 
"’boiler-house was completely demolished. 1865 Derby 
Mercury 25 Jan., The principal engineers and 'boiler 
makers in the united kingdom. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 
(•859*390 The cries of the *Boitermen to the fire makers 
1860 W. Foroyce Hist. Coal , *r . 112 Various descriptions 
of Iron, such as nail-rods, 'boiler-plates, hoop and sheet 
ir?n. 1875 Ure Diet , Arts I. 410 The average resistance 
of boiler plates is reckoned at 20 tons to the square inch. 

Boilery (boi^bri). Also 6 boiUourie, boil¬ 
ary. [a. F. bmillcrit in same sense, f. bouillir to 
Boil : see -ery.] A place where boiling or eva¬ 
poration is carried on ; a place for boiling any- 
thing, e.g. salt or sugar. Usually in comb., as 
sugar-boilery . See also Bullery. 

1628 Coke On Litt. 4 b, By the grant of the boillourie of 
salt, it is said that the soile shall passe, for it is the whole 
profit of the soile. 1670 Blount Law Did., Boilary or 
Eullary 0/ Salt , a Salt House, or Salt-pit. where Salt is 
hoi ed and made. 1838 Holloway Did. Proviuc., Boilary 
a place where salt is boiled. 

Boiling (borlir)) vbl. sb . [f. Boil v. + -ingL] 

1 . The action of bubbling up under the influence 
of heat; ebullition. 


C1380 Wvclie Serm. Set. Wks. II. 702 pis boylyng wole 
after quenclie. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. vn. xxxvi. 
(• 495 * 2 5 * I he heete that makyth boyllynge and sethyng. 
1552 Hi lokt, Bollynge or bubblynge vp of water. 1878 
, V^V fcY I'hyAogr. 40 Evolved rapidly, with formation of 
bubbles, as in the ordinary process of boiling. 

2 . trausf. and fig. a. A bubbling like that of 
boiling water; disturbance, turmoil, raging, b. 
Heating of the body or mind; violent agitation, 
inflammation, fever, etc. 

vclif Jonah i. 15 The se stode of his buylyng. 
1398 I re visa Barth De P. K. xvh. xtii 11495 660 Letu^e 
kelyih hete and boyllynge of blood. 1580 Barkt A tv. B 889 
J he boyluif; or risinge vp of water out of a spring, c 1660 
J. Gibbon in Spurgeon /Was. David W . cxix. o A young 
man all in the heat and boiling of his blood. 1676 Hale 
C ontempt. 1. 214 Tortures and boylings of mind. i88z 
°bsm-va/ory \ . 357 It La comet] show*, a turmoil or boiling 
of the light about the nucleus. 

3 . The action of heating a liquid to boiling 
point; of subjecting (anything) to the action of a 
boiling liquid, esp. so as to cook it ; of making or 
obtaining some substance by this process. 

*481 9 ° Howard H ouseh. Bks. (18411422 For the dressynge 
and boylyng of iij. saltes, ij.f. 1631 Jordan Nat. Bathes \ i. 

*009113 1 he boyling of Beans, 1678 N. Wanli.y Wonders 
111. xhu. 15. 224/1 The boyling and baking of Sugar as it 
i> now used. 1719 Du Foe Crusoe (18401 1. xvi. 28S, I sei 
rmlay to work to boiling and stewing. 1725 Bradley 
1 * s - y. Goose, Give iliem fourteen or fifieen 
Boilings. 1845 E. Acton ('oakery vii. 11852.154 The advan- 
tages gentle simmering o\er the u>ual fast boiling of 
meat. ^ 

4 1 hat which is boiled or being lioiled, a decoc¬ 

tion ; a quantity boiled at one ‘time; hence the 
whole boiling (slang): * the whole lot*. 

1674 N. I* a irk ax Bulk Sf Selv. 113 Syrup, steeping*., boy!* 
ing>, sellings or extract. 1837 M\kkvat Dog-hiend xiii. 

. 0 1 whole boiling of us off to the Ingies. 

' L'NC li Cottage farm. 13 I his liquor i-, to he boiled 

until it is a thick syrrup ; skim the boiling. 

5 . tomb, and Attrib., as boiling-like adj. : boil- 
ing-furnaee, a reverberatory furnace sometimes 
employed in the decarbonization of cast-iron ; 
boiling-house, a building for boiling soap, sugar, 
etc.', a boilery; boiling-heat, -point, -tempera¬ 
ture, the temperature at which anything boils, i.e. 
turns from the liquid to the gaseous slate; spec. 
the boiling-point of water (at the sea level 212" 
bahr. f 100 Cent.); fig. a high degree of excitement, 
indignation, etc. 

, l ® 75 , Uftt Did. Arts II. koi T he construction of the 
'boiling furnace does not materially dirt'er from that of 
the puddling’ furnace. ^846 Punch IX. 206 The maids 
have subsided from ’’boiling-heat* to simmering. 1647 
II award C r<nm Rev. 30 T he ’’Boylinghou^e. Two Yeomen. 
1712 Act 10 Anne in Lend. Gar. No. 5012T All Soap, Oil 
Fallow..in any private Boiling-house. 1835 6 ToddO’<Y- 
Phys- 1 . 629/1 The water., was thrown into a 
boiltng-hke motion. 1773 Horslev in Phil. Trans. LX I \ , 
227 M. dc* luc’s ‘’boiling point. 1807 H utton Course Math. 

II 243 At the freezing point is set the number 32, and..212 
at the boiling point. 1870 Emerson Soc. a* Sol it. iv. 55 One 
man is brought to the boiling-point by the excitement of 
conversation. 

Boi ling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING^.] 

1 . Bubbling up under the influence of heat ; at 
boiling temperature. 

c 1320 Seityn Sag. 2460 A gret hoiland cauderoun. 1501 
Douglas Pal. Hon. 1318 Fullof brimstaue, pick, and bulling 
letd. 1788 Gibbon Dec/. 4* F. ,18271 VIII. l.riv. 34 Ca*>t 
headlong into the boiling water. 1832 Athenxnm No. 219. 

17 1 he cook^ with the boiling kettle in her hand. 1839 
1 hiri.va all G recce III. 229 T wo boiling sulphureous springs, 

2 . transfi Violently agitated, raging; fiercely 
hot; heaving with molecular disturbance. 

1382 \\ vclif Isa. Ivii. 21 As the boilinge se, that resten 
mat not 1523 Ln. Berners Froiss. I. cccxxii. 501 None 
coude abyde there, for it was all a quyeke boylyng sar.de 
1697 Drvden Virg. Georg. 1.443 Kocks the bellowing Voice 
of boiling Seas rehound. 1868 T. W. Webb Celest. Objects 
n.( 1873/39 1 The comet] is quite hazy, luminous in the centre, 
and boiling (atmospherically unsteady*. 

fig* Inflamed, in a state of passionate agita¬ 
tion, bursting with passion, etc. 

1579 To.mson Calvin’s Serm. Tim. 238/2 Mens desires are 
too much boyling. 1600 Holland Livy xxi. x. 398 A youth 
Iroyling in ambition. 1672 Dkyoen Conq. Granada 11.(1725) 

44 My boiling Passions settle and go down. 174a Young 
fb. v,n ’ understanding’scapes the common 

clond Of Fumes, arising from a boiling Breast. 1836 J. C. 

\ oung Mem. C.M. } ’oung u8 7 i) 236 She found him in a 
state of boiling indignation. 1878 Morley Diderot 1. 319. 

4 . quasi -culv., in phrase boiling hoi. 

1607 1 opSELt. Four-/. Beasts 312 Hogs grease and bran 
boiling hot. 186a Enquire Within 83 It should be poured 
on boiling-hot. 

BoiTingly, adv. [*LY 2 .] In a boiling manner. 

1817 Bvron Manfred 1. L 91 The lakes of bitumen Rise 
boilingly higher. 

Boilloury, obs. var. of Boilery. 

IBoiloU’n. Obs . [a. OF. boil Ion, mod.F. 

bouillon bubble, f. bouillir to boil.] A bubble. 

1 1320 Seuyn Sag. 2488 Thise boilouns that boilen seuen. 

Boiljr, sb. dial. [a. F. bouillie in same sense, 
f. bouillir to boil.] A decoction of flour and 
milk ; gruel. 

1819 Anderson Cum bid. Ballads 55. 1855 Whitby Gloss. 
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Boily (boi li), a. In 6 byly, 7 boylie. [f. Boil 
J 0 .I + -Y 1 .] Full of, or characterized by, boils. 

1559 Morwvng Evonym. 289 Ccrtainc outwarde byly 
diseases, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. X. T. {16:8) 
166 They would have curried stricken, made boylie, or some 
such thing. 

+ Boin, v. Obs. rare. [f. dial. ‘ boine a swelling, 
Essex ’ (Way and Halliw.), perhaps = OF. bugne, 
beugne , raod.F. btgne swelling from a blow : see 
Bunny, Bunion.] intr. To swell. 

1565 Golding Ovid's Met. vm, {1593) 206 And with ex¬ 
ceeding mightie knubs her heels behind boind out. 

Boin, var. of Boyne Sc., a tub. 

tBoi‘liard. Obs. Also boyn-. [a. OF. but snarl, 
buinard silly fellow.] A fool, simpleton ; rogue, 
scoundrel. 

a 1300 Striz 288 (Matz.) Be stille, boinard. 1390 Langl. 
Rich . Redelrss t. no Than wolde oper boynardis ben 

abasshyd. 11.164 pc blemeyed boynard * pat his bagg stall. 

t Boiny, a. Obs. rare. [f. boine sb. (see Boin v.) 

+ -Y.j Full of swellings, knotty. 

1615 \V. Hull Mirr. Mates tie A 4 b, For Mercury is not 
earned out of cucry boynie block. 

Bois, Boist, obs. Sc. form of Boss a. Boast. 

t Boist, sb. Obs. Forms: 3-5 boist^e, 4-7 
boyste. Also 3 buste, 5 bust; 4, 6 bost, 6-7 
boost(e; 4 bouste ; 5 buist, buyste, 9 Sc. buist. 
See Boost, Buist, Bust. [ME. boiste, a. OF. 
boiste * box in Pr. bostia , repr., through late L. 
bos si da, boxida, buxida . L. fyxida , a. Gr. rufiSa, 
acc. of 7 tv£is hox (Brachet\ Tlie phonetic history 
of the variant forms in Eng. and Sc. is obscure : 
but tty is prob. an early variant of 02 , and the forms 
in 0, u, seem due to simplification of the diphthong, 
as in 16th c. Sc . jone—join, etc.] 

1 . A box, a casket; chiefly used of a box for 
ointment, a vase or flask for oil, etc. ( = Box sb.- 1 .) 

a 1225 After. R, 226 He haue 3 somonic bustes [zl r. bobtes] 
ful of his Ictuaries. a 1300 Cursor M. 14003 (O.UtD A hobt 
of smerlcs has scho nomin. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. xti. 68, 
1 haue a gret boyste At my bak, of broke bred pi bely for to 
fylle. c 1375 ? Bakuouh St. X/colaits 294 Scho has broohi A 
boyst of oyje. c 1400 Destr. Troy 883 He anoyntide hym 
anon with his noble boyste. <"1450 J.onelich Grail x\\\. 131 
The awngcl took a boist with oynement anon. 1633 1 reus. 
Hid. Secrets cxv, Also of the wood of Rosemarie, make a 
boyst to smell thereto. 

b. Bleeding-hoist : a cupping-glass. 

<•1440 Prontp. Part \ 38 Bledyngc boyste, ventosa, gun a. 

2 . Dialectal name for a rude hut. [?same word.] 

1840 Times 24 Apr. 3/6 Along the London and Brighton 

line of Railway there have been erected a great number of 
rude huts or cabins.. For the use of these places to sleep in, 
the workmen pay, each is. or is. 6d. a-week—two and not 
un frequently three of them sleeping together in these * hoists *. 

t Boist, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] traits. To 
cup, to scarify. (Of. Boist sb. 1 b.) 

c 1440 Promp. Part'. 42 Boyst on, scare, ventoso. 

t Boi'Sterly, adv. Obs. = Boisterously. 

1520 Whittinton Vulg. (1527) 41 Boystcrly and rudely to 
anoye hym that sytteth next hym. 

Boisterous (boi-staras, a. Forms: 5-8 bois- 
trous, 6-7 boystrous, boysterous, 6 bou-, bow- 
strous, 6- boisterous. [Used in the same sense 
as the earlier boist eons, boistuous, Boistous, of 
which it appears to be a variant modified by 
some obscure analogy.] 

I. Rough or coarse in quality. 

+ 1 . Rough, coarse, as e.g. food. Obs. 

1474 Caxton Chcsse in. i, The labourer of the erth vseth 
grete and boistrous metis. 

+ 2 . Of rough, strong, or stiff texture ; stout, 
stiff, unyielding. Obs. 

157a tr. Buchanan's Detect. Mary in H. Campbell Love- 
lett. Mary <1824! 135 She could abide at the poop, and .. 
handle the boisterous cables. 1577 Holinshed Chron. 111 . 
915/1 Hauingvpon him a great gowne of boisterous veluet. 
1586 Warner. ri lb. Eng. it. viii. (1612) 37 About his boistrous 
necke full oft their daintie armes they cast. 1594 T. B. La 
Prim a ud. Fr. Acad. 11. 33 Hee hath not made the liga¬ 
ments .. nor the sinewes of any such boisterous or stifle 
matter. 1700 Drydes Sigistnonda G. 59 The leathern 
out-side, boistrous as it was, Gave way. 

+ 3 . Roughly massive, hulky, big and cumbrous. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 10 His boystrous club. 1633 J. 
FosaROKE IFarre or Conjlict 30 Goliah, notwithstanding.. 
his Huge and boisterous armour, etc. 1641 R. Brooke Fug. 
Episc. 1. x. 50 The Pandects of the Civil 1 Law are too 
boystrous, and of too great extent for any Civilian to compre¬ 
hend. 1642 Milton A pol. Smect . Wks. (1851) 292 I f t h e work 
seeme more triviall or boistrous then for this discourse. 

+ 4 . Rough to the feelings ; painfully rough. Obs. 

1592 Siiaks. Rom. if Jut. 1. iv. 26 Is loue a tender thing 1 
it is too rough, Too rude, too boysterous, and it pricks like 
thorne. 1595 — John iv. i. 95 Feeling what small things 
are boysterous there [in the eyef 

f 5 . Rough in operation ; not skilful or delicate. 

1609 Paule A bp. i Chit gift 28 This bishop was not so 
boysterous a surgeon. 

+ 6. Strong- or coarse-growing, rank. Obs. 

1622 Wither Philar. in Jus*. (1633' 59° [The pool] over- 
growne with boystrous Sedge. 1671 Milton Samson 1164 
As good for not fling else, no better service, With those thy 
boysterous locks. 

II. Acting roughly, violent. 

+ 7 . Violent in action or properties. Obs. 


1544 Phaer Regim, Ly/e (1560) N iib, The saide venime 
is so swift, so fcarce, and so boistrous of itselfe. 1645 Mil- 
ton Colast. Wks. (1851) 349 A boisterous and bestial strength. 
1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth vi. 117231 294 The Heat 
becomes too powerful and boisterous for them. 

8. Of wind, weather, waves, etc.: Rough, the 
opposite of 1 calm \ 

1576 Thvnne Ld. Burgh ley's Crest in A nimadv. App. iv. 
(1865)113 In calme or boystrous t)de. 1596 Dravton 
Leg. Hi. 488 The boyst’rous Seas. 1684 Contempt. State of 
Man 1. ii. (1699) 20 A boystrous Wind had blown away the 
Leaves. 1726-7 Bolingbr. in Swift's Lett. (1766) 11 .lxxiii, 
This boisterous climate of ours. 1836 Macgillivray tr. 
Humboldt's Trav. xxi. 299 A boisterous passage of twenty- 
five days. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) 1 . 194 Finding 
some difficulty in doubling a boisterous headland. 

9 . Of persons and their actions. 

t a. Full of rough violence to others, violently 
fierce, savage, truculent. Obs. 

1581 Marblck Bk. of Notes 753 Those boysterous Ncm- 
rothes, that neuer will be satisJicd with the slaughter of 
Innocents, 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. /V, 11. i. 70 Oh. .boyst'rous 
Clifford, thou hast slaine The flowre of Europe. 1681 E. 
Sclater Semi. Putney 11 What care bobterous Enemies 
for what these can do unto them? 1713 Pope Frenzy J. D. 
in Szvtft's ll'ks. 11755) III. 1. 144 By your indecent and 
boisterous treatment of this man oflearning, 1 perceive you 
are a violent sort of person. 1791 Cowper Iliad v. 370 
Distant from the boisterous war. 

b. Rough and violent in ]>chaviour and speech, 
turbulent; too rough or clamorous. (Orig. in a dis¬ 
tinctly bad sense, but gradually passing into C.) 

1568 T. Howell AVsw Sonets (1879) 139 Feare not his 
boustrous vantinge worde. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. i. 4 
Heere to make good y* boistrous late appeal. 1667 E. 
Chamberlaynf. St. tit. Brit . 1. 1. iii. (1743) 8 The men are 
strong and boisterous, great wrestlers, and healthy. 1690 
Crownf. Eng. Frier 1. i. 3 Pox o' this boystrous fool. 1705 
Otway Orphan v. xix. 2296 Stand off thou hot*brain'd 
boistrous noisy Ruffian. 1853 Marsdkn Early Purit. 55 
Every form of church government . had for awhile its 
boisterous advocates. 

C. Abounding in rough but good-natured activity 
bordering upon cxce>s, such a* proceeds from un¬ 
checked exuberance of spirits. 

a 1683 Sidney Disc. Gov. iii. § 25 (1704) 334 That boister¬ 
ous humor being gradually temper'd by disciplin. 1709 
Steelf. Taller No. 45 »8 Their boisterous Mirth. 1752 
Hume Ess. «y Treat. (1777) I. 5 It renders the mind in¬ 
capable of the rougher and more boisterous emotions. 1822 
W. Irving Braceb. Hall xix. 167 .\ rich, boisterous, fox¬ 
hunting baronet. 1848 Macavlav Hist. Eng. I. 213 Under 
the outward show of boisterous frankness. 

10 . quasi-in/**. Boisterously. Obs. 

1595 Shaks. John iv. i. 76 Alas, what neede you be so 
boistrous rough ? 

Boisterously boistarasli , Oih. [f. prec. + 
-LY“.] Roughly; violently; tumultuously ; with 
rough and superabundant energy. 

a 1550 _ Christis Kirk Gr. xii, The buff so boisterously 
abaist him, That he to the eard du>ht doun. 1595 Shaks 
fohn 111. iv, 136 A Scepter snatch'd with an vnruly hand, 
M ust be as boystcrously maintain'd a< gain’d. 1670 Milton 
Hist. Eng Wks. 1738 II. 118 Godwin and his Sons did 
many things boistrously and violently. 1845 Ld. Campbell 
Chancellors (18571 V. cxi. 201 Respectable politicians have 
seen reason.. to join those whom they have been accus¬ 
tomed boisterously to assail. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. <5 
Merc/t. L ii. 66 With Big Dog boisterously bounding from 
side to side. 

Boi'sterousness. [f. as prec. + -nkss.] Bois¬ 
terous quality; rude strength obs .); violence, tem¬ 
pestuousness ; rough behaviour. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxxi. (1612' 153 But checked 
of my boystrousnesse [1] was balked with a blush. 1618 
Bolton Floras hi. ii. (1636) 166 The thing which most 
frighted the Barbarous was the sight of the elephants, as 
those which matclit themselves in boistrousnessc. 1656 
Trapp Comm. Thcss. iii. 15 A stoical suurness, or an im¬ 
perious boistcrousness. 1726 Nat. Hist, irel, 28 The Irish 
sea..in regard of itsboysterousnessand. .tempestuousness. 
1873 Holland A. Bonnie, iv. 71 Boys whose surplus vitality 
happened to lead them into boisterousness or mischief. 

t Boi'stly, adv. Obs . Boistously. 

c 1400 Bcryn 104 The Freest & the clerk ful boystly bad 
me goon. Ibid. 163 Then passid they forth boystly, goglyng 
with hirhedis. 

fBoistness, boyste-. Obs. = Boistousnf.ss. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Do /’. R. xix. viii. (1495) 866 Some 
bodyes letteth all passage of syghte, so that no thynge is 
seen there thurgh, As boystenes.se, stones, trees and metall. 

+ Boi’stous, a. Obs. Forms : 3-6 boistous, 
boystous, buystous(e, (also 4 booistous, boy- 
stoyse, 5 boistoso, boistoys, boistoz, boysteis), 
buystuous, boystyous, (bostuous, bioustious), 
5-6 boystows(e, boi-, boysteous, -ious, 6 buis- 
tous, boystuous(e, (bostyous). Also, North. 4 
bostwys, bustwys, (boustes), 4-5 boustous, 5-6 
bustus, Se. bustows(e, boustous, bousteous, 
-tious, busteous, -ious, -uous, -uus. [Of un¬ 
certain etymology. Certainly not connected with 
bost, Boast (as has been suggested on the ground 
of the 16th c. Sc. spelling boist for host). The pho¬ 
nology and form suggest French origin, and in 
form the ME. word exactly answers to OF. boistcus , 
AF. boistous , raod.F. boiteux lame; but no con¬ 
nexion of sense appears to be traceable, at least if 
the etymology proposed by Diez for the French 
word from boi sic 1 box ’, 1 knee-joint * holds good. 


The essential meaning in Eng. from the first ap¬ 
pears to have been * coarse, rough’, but senses 1-4 
arc all nearly equally early. The later variants 
boistcous , boystuous, led to the modem Boisterous. 

(The mod.Cornwall dialect has in WCorn. boist corpulence, 
boast is, bustious stout, overfat, burdensome to oneself; in 
ECorn. boostis fat, well-conditioned : cf. sense 3. This 
occurrence of a sense so long obs. in literary Eng., and esp. 
of an apparent radical sb. boist, not known at all in litera¬ 
ture, is very curious : but there are no similar words known 
in Celtic Cornish. The Welsh ‘ Imyst wildness' appears tu 
be a figment of Owen Pugh, but bwystus * wild, ferocious* 
occurs in the 14th c., and may be a deriv. of an obs. "Invyst 
L. bestia ; or it may be merely the ME. buystons .>1 

1 . Of persons, etc.: Rough, rude; untaught, 
rustic; coarse, unpolished. 

c i too A'. Alt’s. 5659 It is boystous folk. 1340 Ayenb. 103 We 
bet byekgreate and boystoysc to spekene of zuo heje Junge. 
1387 I reusa Higdcn Rolls Ser. 11 . 311 Men |>at were vn* 
konnynge and boistous as bestes. 1388 Wyclif 2 Chron. 
xiii. 7 Koboam was buystuouse [Vulg. rudis, 1382 rude]. 
1494 Faryan v. cxix. 96 The state of holye Churche in 
Brytayne was as yet rude and boystyous. 1500 Ortus Voc. 
in Promp. Parv. 42 Rudis, indoctns , inordiuatus, quasi 
ruri dattis, boystous. 1513 Douglas Aineis 1. Frol. 48 
Weill ma I schawmy burcll busteous thocht, 1547 Boordf 
In trod, Knoiol. 160 They be rude & rusticall, & very boy- 
stous in theyr speche. 

2 . Full of rude strength and fierce vigour; rough, 
fierce, savage; powerful, violent in action. (Often 
an epithet of the boar or bear.) 

c 1325 E. E.Aliit. J \ A. 910 Bustwys as a blose. 1387 
Trevisa Higdcn 11865) k 2 9 l pc men £> e re ok beep boistous 
men uf dedes. Ibid. Rolls Ser. II. 251 Nemproth the bos¬ 
tuous [ robustus^ oppressor of men. ?rti4oo Morte Arth. 
774 A blake bustous here. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 56/3 By 
strong hande he shal late you goo and in a boystous he shal 
ca-Ae you fro bis land. 1539 Taverner lirasnt. Prat'. 
11552' 5 A strong disease requyreth a stronge medecine. .A 
boysteous horse, a boysteous snaffell. 

3 . Roughly massive ; bulky; clumsy. 

c 1325 E. E. Altit. P. A. 813, Brcde vpon a bost-wys bem. 
?« 1400 Morte A rth , 2175 The boustous launee pe bewelles 
attamede. 1485 Caxton Chas. 6629 Of body he wasmoche 
ample & boystous of siature. a 1547 Earl Surrey Aineid iv. 
582 Like to the aged boysteous booted oke. 1567 Turbf.rv. 
Pttems in Chalmers English Poets II. 616/2 Time makes 
the tender twig to bousteous tree to grow. (Still dial; see 
note to Etymology. * 

4 . Coarse in texture, gross, rough ; thick, stiff. 

1388 Wvclif Matt. ix. 16 No man pntteth a clout of 

buystous clothe in to an elde clothing. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. 111. xvi, pe laste and pe moste boystous of alle 
Uhe senses] is gropynge, for pe kynde perof is erpi. c 1450 
Merlin xi. 168 Grete boysteis shone of netes leder. 1578 
Lytf. Dodoens 1. x.vix. 41 Medcsweete .. hath .. leaucs.. 
rough, boysteous and harde. 

5 . Rough, loud or violent in sound. 

c 1430 Lydg. Bochas vi. xv. (1554' 143b The boystous 
thunder. <1450 Henryson Mot. Fab. 30 Hee heard ane 
bousteous Bugill blaw. ^1460 Tcnvncley Alyst. 195 Youre 
wordes ar bustus. 1552 Lyndesav Monarehe tv. 5597 That 
terribyll Trumpat. .That boustious blast thay sail obey. 

G. Of the wind, sea, weather: Rongh and violent, 
Boisterous. 

1470 Harding Chron. clxxxiv. ii, The wind was so boistous 
..houses and trees Were blow doune. 1548 Uoall, etc. 
Eras nr. Par. Matt. xvi. 3 A foule and a boystuouse day. 
1553 Edf.n Treat. Ne?o hid. (Arb.) 33 The sea was very 
rough, and the wether stormie and boysteous. 1571 Gold¬ 
ing Calvin on Ps. xviii. 8 Boystowse vyolence of wyndes. 

t Boi'stously, adv. Obs. For forms see prec. 
[f. prec. + -LY-.] With rough violence, roughly, 
rudely, coarsely, violently, boisterously. 

4:1386 Chaucer Clerkes T. 735 He on a day in open 
audience flul boistously \llarl. MS. boystrously] hap seyd 
hire this sentence. 1447 Bokknham Seyntys (1835' 68 Hys 
doughtir he smote ful bustously Up on the cheke. 1513 
Douglas ARncis 1. ii. 53 Thai [winds! vmbesett the seis 
busteously. 1549 Chaloner Erasn;. on Folly ii, Than 
cometh Silenus.. with Poliphemus boisteously stampyng. 
1583 Golding Calvin's Si'rm. Dent, xl. 237 If we reproue 
them boystowsly without any charitable affection. 

t Boi'stousness. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1 . Rudeness, roughness, lack of polish, want of 
gentleness or courtesy. 

?ct45o Chancers Dreme 64 Of your gentilnesse 1 you 
requyre my boistousnesse Ye let passe, as thing rude. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W.) 110 Ungentylnesse or buystousnesse. 

2 . Coarseness, grossness, stiffness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. VL xxii, pe whichc mete 
for his piknesse and bo>*stousnesse may not passe pe narow 
weyes .wipoute helpe ofmoysture of arynke. 1530 Palsgr. 
199/1 Boystuousnesse, roydrrr. 

3 . Violence, boistcrousness. 

1530 Palsgr. 200 Boustuousnesse, impetnosite. 1548 
Cdall, etc. Erasm.Par. Matt. xiv. ^otROTheboysteousnes 
of the winde. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxv. 17 Temp- 
tacions now and then cast us duwne with their boustous- 
nesse. 

"t Boi’Sture. Obs. rare-'. Boisterousness. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire London 55 To proportion the fire 
to its breadth as well as boisture of fury. 

Boit, obs. Sc. form of Boat. 

Bok, Bokardo, variant of Buck, Bocardo. 
t Boke. v. Obs. cxe. dial. Also boak. [Of un¬ 
certain origin, but app. akin to Poke v.] intr . 

and trans. To thrust or push out; to butt, to poke. 

160j Holland Pliny 1 . 326 Armed with two long homes 
bokingout before them. 1610 — Camden's Brit. (1637)99 On 
the reverse a bull boaking with his homes. 1649 Baxter 
Saints' R. lit. xvi. § xl. tnarg. (1651; As Hens in a coop 
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alwaies boaking to get out 1674 Rav N. C. Wds. 6 To Boke 
atone, to Point atone. Chesh. 1874 E. Waugh Chimney C. 
IQ Lane. Gloss., I boked my finger at his oppen e’e. 

Bok(e, Bokere, obs. ff. Book, Booker. 

Boke, obs. pa. t. of Bake v., north, var. Bolk v . 
obs., to belch, and obs. f. Buck. 
t Bo-keik. Obs. Sc. [cf. Keik.] = Bo-peep. 

*535 LvNOtSAY Sa/yre, Thay play bo-keik, even as 1 war 
askar. (Now Keik\a$o.\ 

Bokel, Bokeler, obs. ff. Buckle, Buckler. 
Bokeram, bokram, obs. ff. Buckram. 
Bokesy(e, early form of Boccasin. 

Boket(t, obs. form of Bucket. 

Bokulle, bokyll, obs. ff. Buckle. 

Bol, Bolace, obs. ff. Bole, Bull, Bullack. 
Bolar (bJu-laj), a. [f. Bole sb. + -ar i: cf. 1\ 
bolaire .] Consisting of, or of the nature of, bole. 

1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 615 Some are marly..some bolar, 
some sandy, some talky, some limy. 1791 Hamilton Ar. 
thollct s Dyeing, 1. 111 trod. 20 Some of the bolar earths were 
likewise employed (in washing]. 1852 Tn. Ross Ir. Hum. 
ooldts Trav. II., xxiv. 502 The bolar and sigillatcd earths 
ot Lemnos, which are clay mingled with oxide of iron. 

t Bo'lary, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ary.] = prce. 
1646 Sir 1 . Browne Pseud. Ep. 67 Chiefly consisting of 
a bolary and clammy substance. 

II Bolas (bJlas), sb. pi. ; also used as a sing., 
with pi. bolases. [Sp. (and Pg.) : pi. of bo/a 
ball ; used in S. America in sense given ] A mis¬ 
sile, used by the Patagonians and otherS. American 
tribes, consisting of two or more balls or stones 
connected together by strong cord; these are 
swung round the head and discharged at the animal 
to be captured, so as to wind round and entangle it. 

1843 Carlyle Mist. (1857) IV. 270 Flourishing their nooses 
and bolases. ,860 Gossf. Rom. Nat. Hist, zoi The Guachos 
are able to entangle them [ birds] with the bolas or weighted 
cord. 1865 Lubbock Pre/t. Times 430 The weapons which 
are most characteristic of the Patagonians, .are the bolas. 
*874 Uoutell Arms <$- Arm. vi. 87 The Patagonians of 
southern South America have the Lola and the Lasso. 
Bolas, obs. form of Bullace. 

+ Bolbanac, bolbonac. Obs. Herb. The 
plant ‘ Honesty ’ {Lunaria biennis . 

1578 Byte Dodoens 11. vi. 154 The 1 Jerboristes. .do call 
this herbe by a certayne barbarous and strange name Bol- 
bonac 1597 GcRARn Herbal cxvii. § T Bolbonac or the 
Sattin flower. 1640 Parkinson Thcat. Pot. 1366 Viola 
Lunana. stve Bulbonach. 

fBold sb. Obs. Also 2-3 bolde, 4 boolde. 
[OE. bold, dwelling, is, according to Sievers, prob. 
for Hodl, *bodl, *bopl, which also appears as boll. 
identical with OSax. bodl-, OX. bol {:-bodl) 
OTeut. Hoplo-, from bu-, bo ‘dwell * + instrumental 
suffix -tlo = -tro (Gr. -tAo-, -Tpo-). Parallel examples 
are OE. sold = sell, north, sepel * seat, settle also 
nxhl = n;vd/*uapl ‘needle ’, did = ddl, *dpl ‘disease 
It appears that original p before / and m became 
in certain circumstances (after short vowel t ; cf. 
botm for bepm, OHG. bod am. The ON. bSl from 
bodl has many parallels: mdl i—madl; s/dl:-slatil. 
etc. Sec Bottle j 70 ] A dwelling, habitation; 
building. 

rtiooo Beowulf 1998 Wars fwt beorhte bold tobrocen. 
^1250 Hymns Virg. in Trim Coll. Horn. 257 Bring us to 
hjnc bolde. c 1270 Earth in E. E. P. 1 52 Er er>e go to erbe 
bild \>i long bold. 1207 R. Glouc. 383 f>e fnyre hallc, & 
ober bold, >at hys fader let rere. 1387 Trevjsa Higden 
Rolls Ser. \ 1 .169 He made hem bulde meny booldes. 

Bold (bedd), a. Forms: 1-4 bald, 3-bold, 
4-/ bolde, 4-5 boold(e, 6 bould, 7 boulde. 
Also, 1 WSax. beald, 2-4 beld, 3 breld ; north . 
3-6 bald, 3 baald, 4-5 baldo (bowde), 5- bauld, 

6 bawlde. [Com. Teut. : OE. bald (in WSax. 
beald) — OS., OHG. bald, MHG. bait -des (whence 
mod.G. bald adv. ‘quickly’), MDu. bout -de, Du. 
bond, OX. ball-r, OtoCo.*balps, only found in deriva¬ 
tives, as balpei, balpjan OTeut. *balpo-z . No 
related words appear outside Teutonic.] 

1 . Of persons: Stout-hearted, courageous, daring, 
fearless; the opposite of ‘timid’ or ‘fearful’. 
Often, with admiration emphasized — brave, 
a 1000 Ags. Ps. cxviii. [cxix.l 162 Ic blissiTe bealde mode. 
ri2os Lay. 16325 pus bxlde Hanigest. • cninten alre ham- 
dest. Ibid. 25410 Speke we of Arthur, baldest alre kinge. 
1297 R. Glouc. 465 King Stefnc was the boldore. ^1314 
GuyH arw,(\.)C6g Feir it beld to tellenby. a 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Cense. 6855 Swa hardy esna man, nc swa baldc. £*1380 
Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 36 So rnyjtcn boolde men 
seie, to J>es ordns. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 5952 So bold was 
no buerne his bir to withstond. c 1470 Henry Wallace 11 
354 Baulder in battaill. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 1430 When 
their brave hope, boki Hector, march'd to field. i6ti Bible 
x-xviii. 1, The righteous arc bolde as a lyon. 1700 
Burns Tam O Shan ter. Inspiring bold John Barleycorn ! 
184a I cnnyson To y. S. viii, A man more pure and bold 
and just Was never bom. 1863 C. Sr. John Nat. Hist. 
Moray yu. 171 The Cormorant . .is a bold, confident bird. 
.■G^* Shaks. Whit. T. iv. iv. 125 Pale Prime-roses.. 
bold Oxnps, and the Crowne Imperial!. 

b. absol. A bold man. Now only pi. the bold, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 16055 He bcheilde fra bitter bald. 
7**400^/,^. (Roxb.) 81 That many a bolde sythen 
a bought, c 1400 Destr. Trey 1210 Lamydon .. Bare don 


mony bolde 1405 Mony boId.M (?• for hat bright in 

batell be kylde. 1852 Tennyson Ode Wellington v,' There 
he shall rest for ever Among the wise and the bold. 

c. quasi-^A/.— Boldly. 

£ n AKS * H ch ,\ 11 * L 3 The Duke of Norfolke, 
sprightfully and bold, Staycs but the summons of the Ap- 
pcalantslrumpet. 1598 9 Barismus 11. (1661) 24, I have 

. J bo ^, lr to detain yon. 1786 Burns ToEdiub 

Bold-following where your fathers let! ! 

< 3 . Of words, actions, etc.; Showing or requirintr 
courage; daring, brave. 

<11250 Oxvl * Night. 1715 purh belde worde. c 1320 
■Settyn .Sag, .) 2042 A dede queinte and beld. e 1340 
Oursor . 7 / 7033 Of Iroyc & grecc po hatailes bolde 
L MV buld] * , I59 7 Smaks- 2 Urn. IV, iv. v. 197 All these 
«?E d u *: 1 haue ^» s ^cred. 1667 Milton P L . 11. 3 m 
I he bold design Pleas'd highly those infernal States. 1712 
J ope Rape Lock 1. n In tasks so bold can little men 
engage ? 1844 Thirlwall Greete VIII. Ixv. 351 11 l c J ven¬ 
tured 011 a very bold step. 1875 Jowltt Plato led. 2) I. u 
An- tornier bold belief in my powers of conversing. 

o. Phrases. To make {so, bold, to be so) bold : 
to venture, presume so far as, take the liberty {/0 
do a thing) . f To make or be hold with {obs.) : to 
take liberties, make free with. 

1 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 879 Ho hath been >0 bold, .tosk* 
myn lyf [1 e. Pyramus]. 1393 Gower Con/. 11 . 259 lason.. 
l !py n Ajcdea made him bolde Of art magique. a 1535 More 
I • ■ Bed., I am bould to crave your patronag • 

herein. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shrw 1. ii. 251 Sir, let me be 
so bold as aske you. 1598 - Merry IV. 11. ii. 262, 1 will 
hrst make bold with your money. 1599 — Mm h Ado 111. 
n. 8. i6ot yul. C. 11. i. 86, I thinke we are too bold 
vpon your Rest. 1613 Hen. VIH, 111. U.318 Vou made bold 
l o carry into Flanders, the Great Seale. 1676 ‘ A. R (veils, 
Jin. Mr. Smirke K ii b. Because they were all Christians, 
they thought..they might make the bolder with them, 
make bolder with Christ, and wound him again. 1699 
Bentley/^ 216 Whether of these our Author made- 
bold with, I cannot determin. 1852 M c Culloch 7 Vz.trt- 
lion 11. i-N. 337 \Ve are bold to say that no instance can be 
found. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr, 166 Nothing, I 
make bold to say, can be more improbable. 

4 . In bad sense: Audacious, presumptuous, too 
forward ; the opposite of ‘ modest \ 

ri2oo Okmin 21S5 Son be ma^deiin \vurrheM> bald, Sho 
wurrpekp sone unn>xwedd. r 1250 Gen. Ex. 323 1 l ine \ 
seidc he, Sat neddre bold, ‘Qual 03d nu ftat for-bode o- 
wold . 1340 Ayenb. 216 Xa^L >e bolde ne \>e na?t .vsamu- 
ebte. c 1440 Promp. Parr. 43 Bolde, prestonptuo&us 
ej/rons. 1501 1 )ouglas Pal. Hon. 11. 087 Ane deuill of hell, 

Is na compair to the iniquitie, Of bald wemen. 1505 Anno 
Secret Instr. Hen. VU resp. Q. Naples, Not to bolde, but 
somewhat shamefast womanly. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 263 
Men so disorder’d, so debosh'd, and bold. That this our 
court. .Shewes like a riotous Inne. 1733 Pope I lor. Sat. 

11. i. 106 The bold front of shameless, guilty men. 1847 
1 ennyson Princ. in. 233 You arc bold indeed : we are not 
talk d to thus. Mod. A bold young woman. 

tb. absol. Anauclacious or shameless person. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8693 Do me bote a-gain bis bald. Ibid. 
15378 pat ilk es he, pat baald. 

C. quasi- adv. 

<<1300 Cursor M. 7131 V1M0 pat birde was biddand bald, 
Sampson al pe soth bir laid. 

5 . Strong, mighty, big. {obs.) Of grain, etc. : 
Well-filled, plump. Of fire or wind : Strong, 
fierce (. 5 V.) 

c 1300 A'. Alis. 5004 Wymmcn there ben mychcl and helde. 
6-1314 Guy Wane. (18401 149 Forcsles ful of hertes beld. 
u 1400 Cov.Alyst. 3 He sent to Noe an Angel bolde. t 1505 
Dunbar i S ow cumis Aige* ii, Trew luvis fyre nevir birnis 
ba Tu 1513 DouGLAi » 'Ends xm. iv. 65 The bald flambis 
and br>-m blesis stowi. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Mise. \ 17 33) I 
”4 Boreas with his blasts sac bauld. 1787 Winter Syst 
Iking a bolder and better grain, weighed heavier. 
1818 Scott A^AA^'xxix, ‘An the brandyhadna been over 
bauld for your brain.’ 1864 Times 8 Dec., Coffee .. sold at 
69J. to 72 s. &/., for good to fine ordinary bold, 
t b. Confident {in), certain, sure {of). Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2675 Qua cs not sua pai mai be bald 
Jai sal not o mi folk be laid. 6-1400 Ywaine <y Gaw. 16 
This ilk Knight, that, be ye baldc, Was lord and keper c 
that halde. c 143S Torr. Portugal 2440 We wyllc hym kep 
and we may, Thereof be ye bold ! c 1440 York My si. viii 
illc be — u --‘ 1 L ... . 
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119 He willc be my bcylde, pus am I bowde. 1526 Pile> 
de W. 1531) 17 b, Wc sholdc he bolde of his gract 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. i. 13 Be bold in vs, weclc follow wher 
thou lead'st. 161* — Cymb. it. iv. 2, 1 would I were so stir 
Towinne the: King, as I am bold, her Honour Will remain 
her s. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcel, xvm. iv. 109 Bcarini 
himsclfe bold of helpc from those nations. 1616 R. C. Time 
Wins. 11. 703 These he dares be bolde, And more then these 

7 'Jig. Showing daring, vigour, or licence of con 
ception or expression ; vigorous, striking. 

"A 66 3.9°' vley ( J-> The are bold even to temerity 

<z 1687 aller (J.) Bold tales of gods or monsters. 173 
Pope II or. Ep iS t. 11. n. 165 Mark where a bold expressivi 
phrase occurs. 1763 Johnson in Boswell xv. {1848) 137/1 
do not think Gray a first-rate poet. He has not a boh 
imagination. 

8 . ‘Standing out to the Hew; striking to tin 
eye ’ (J.) ; firmly marked, ‘ pronounced \ 

1678 J. Phillips T‘‘WtrrtifS* Trav. 11.1. x. 64 Had it beei 
finish d .. it had excell d all the boldest structures of Asia 
*753 -scots Mag. July 318/2 Her pulse easy, bold, and regu 
j MS t S » ERll > AN Rivals m. iv. (1883) 1,5 I’ll write ; 
good bo d hand. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tern's C. xxi. 22. 
Ills curling hair hung round a high, bold forehead. 185- 
H. JMiller lest. 144 Standing out in bold rebel 

1867 Lady Herbert Cradle L. vii. i 75 The walls arc pan 
elled with precious inlaid marbles, in bold patterns. 

y. In jYautical lang., applied to a coast rising 
steeply from deep water j also, to the deep watei 


close to such a shore : also, in ordinary' lang., to 
any broad, steep or projecting face of rock. Of a 
ship: Broad and bluff in the bows, 

1628 Djghy key. Medit. 11868113 It i» a bold shore. 1697 
Dampikr l oy. (17291 I. 34 A bold Shore, that is, high land 
and deep water dose home by it. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(,18501 I. 96 Al Honfleur.. they can ride in bold water, in a 
good bottom. 1793 Sm Eaton Edystone L. § 170 Built un- 
ustially bold 111 their Bows. 1810 Scott I^ady of L.i. v. 12 
J he pine-trees blue On the bold cliffs of Ben-vctiue. i860 
Mere. Mar. Mag. VII. 196 'The soundings.. show bold water, 
from 19 to 75 fathoms, close in shore. 1862 A ns ted Chan, 
net 1 st. 1. v. ted. 21 m The southern part of St. Oucn’s Bay 
extremely bold. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Bold- 
shore, a steep coast where the water, deepening rapidly, 
admits the near approach of shipping without tluAlanger of 
grounding. Ibid., Bold-to, sleep-to. 

10. Comb., as bold-hearted, - spirited ; Hold-face. 

1853 De Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun Wks. III. 23 Our bold- 
hearted Kate. *597 Hooklk Led. /W,v. Dcd., Confident 
and hold-spirited men. 1603 Knollks Hist. Turks 1,1638) 
286 One of the souldiers. .a ruugli bold spirited fellow. 

fBold, v. Obs. Forms: sue Bold a. [OE. 
bealdtan, = OIIG. balden , 1. ^rt/</aclj.: see prec.] 

1 . inlr. To be, or show oneself, bold ; to become 
bold, grow strong or big. 

<i 1000 Beost-ulf 4360 Swa bealdode beorn Ecgh e uwes. 
f UrS *Z 7,S3y ^ ° gar b a,n . w i l hope to bald. 1420 
/ til/ad. on // usb. xii. 223 And ther is warme eke hugely thai 
fplum-trees] bold. 1 1425 Siveu Sag. ii J .i 640 The wenclle 
bygane to liolde. 1534 Lu. Berners Gold. Bit. M. Auret. 
^54b' K kvij, Onre hardines soo boldeih, 1706 De Foe 
• ff i ?^ , ‘ ,X 2 . 01 tame Subjection did their Kingdoms 
yield, But bolding courted Fr<-cdom in the Field. 

2 . trans. I'o make bold, embolden, encourage. 

1-1205 1 \Y.4385T0 balden bine leotlen ( f i2 7 5toboldi]. a 1300 

C ursor ,M. 10425 Men siild bald ham to be blitli. < 1300 A'. 
Alts. 2468 His Grcgeys ful faire he boldith. 1377 Langl. 

/V. B. in. 198, I batered hem on bakke and bolded 
here hertis. 1535 Covekdau: Dent. iii. 28 Geue Iosua lii^ 
charge, and corage him and Bolde him. < 1540 Lady Bri \n 
in Ellis Orlg. Lett. 11. II. 79 Now el boldelhe me to -hew 
yow my powr mynd. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. i. 26 It toucheth 
us, as France invades our land, Not bolds the king. 

b. To make a fire) strong or fierce, north, dial. 
<11400 Sir Perc. -jy?. He tase the knyglite hi the swire, 
keste hym reghte in the fyre The brandes to halde. Mod. 
Re. ' 1 o bayhl the glead to kindle the glowing coal, i.e. to 
make the five bold, to blow it up, Roxb. (Jamieson 1 . 

Bold, obs. f. Boi/i' ,qU 

t Bold-beating, a. Oh. App. a confusion oi 
bold-faced and brow-beating. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. n. ii. 28 5 ou. .will en sconce your 
red-lattice phrases, and your bold-beating-oalhes, wider the 
shelter of your honor. 

t Bo lden, v. Obs. cxc. dial. Also 6 7 boulden. 

[f. IkiLD a. + -ex 2.] 

1 . trans. 1 o make bold, embolden, encourage. 
reft. To take courage, ‘make bold ’ {todo a thing). 

1526 Tindall 1 Cor. viii. to Shall not the conscience of 
hym that lsweake be boldened to eate those thynges. 1530 
I’alsor. 459/2 It is good to boklen a boye in his youth. 
I '^i 3 ^ 5 '°'*’- r hale 1 Sam. xm. 12, I boldened my selfe, ii 
» buvntofferynge. 1709 Rennet tr. Erasm. Praise 
roily 40 1 hesc. .bolden us likewise and spur us on. 

2 . inlr. 'l*o take courage, be bold. dial. 

1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., * Bowden tiv her man 
faint heart never won fair lady.' 

Hence Bo ldened ppl. a., Boddening vbl. sb. 

*575 I L’KBERV. Bk. Vencrie 182 For the better boldnyng 
and encouraging of them. 1595 Spenser Soun. v, Boldned 
innocence. 1621 Bolton Stag. I ret. 333 [Act u Lliz.], 

I he boldemng and incouraging of many offendours. 1628 
Resolves 1. Iviii. \V ks. (1677190 Vice braves it with 
a boldned face. 

t BoTden, boldne, vP Sc. Obs. Also bow- 
den. [var. Bolxe to swell, with </ generated be* 
tween / and //.] inlr. 'lb swell. 

«1510 Douglas A'. Hart 78 Boldnipg to ryis the castell 
to confound. 1513 — Hinds 1. viii. 73 a he fluide boldnit 
led. 171° boldynnyt], and stormy Orion. .cachit ws anon. 
1536 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. Excus. Bren tar (Jam.) Sum 
boldin at olhir in maist cruel feid. 1597 J- Melvjll Diary 
(1842/428 Invyand Malice Did bowden in the breist of 
craftie men. 

t Bo lden, -in 9 pa.pple.Sc. {obs.) Also boulden, 
bowden, -in. [var. of Bollen : cf. prec.] Swollen. 

1536 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. (18211 1 1 . 112 The river.. was 
be inundation of snawis, boldin above the brayis. 1553 
Lvnoesay Mona re he 3885 They grew so boildin ( MS. / . 
boldin J, in tharc breistis. 1567 Sem/ill Ballates '1872' 30 
i hat bowdin bludy beist. <r 1590 A. Hume ThanksSumm. 
Day, I he birds, with boulden throats. 1768 Ross HcUnore 
61 (Jam.) Her breast with wae was bowden. 

Bolder, var. of Bouldek. 

Bold-face (bju-ld,f^s). [f. Bold a. + Face j^.] 
One who has a bold face; an impudent person; 
also altrib. 


Bold-race, cry's an Old Trot. 1741 Richardson Pamela 1 . 
43 If l have been a Sauce-box, and a Bold-face, and Pest, 
and a Creature, as he calls me. 1793 J. U'olcott (P. Pindar) 


Bold-faced (ba«*ld,f<?st), ppl. a. [f. as prcc. + 
-ED.] Having a bold or confident face or look; 
usually impudent. Hence Bo*ld-facedness sb 
1591 Shaks. i Hen . VI, iv. vi. 12 Prowd desire Of bold- 
fac t Victone. 1635 Quarles Embl. 1. viii. (i 7 i8» 34 Bold- 
fac d Mortals in our blushlcss times Can sing and smile, and 
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make a sport of crimes. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxiii, A 
tine, Ray, bold-faced ruffian. 1832 L. Hunt Transl. Poems 
264 The least pain to thy bold-facedness. 

f Bo’ldhede. Obs. [f. Bold a. + * hcde , -head.] 
Boldness, audacity. 

a 1250 Owl <y Night. 514 I-fal!en is al his holdhedc. 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. 281 His boldhede did wynne. 

Boldly (tw«ddli), adv. [f. Bold a. + -ly*A] In 
a bold manner. 

1. Courageously, daringly, fearlessly. 

axooo Juliana (Gr.) 492 Sume .. ic bealdlice .. minum 
hondum. .slo?;. c 1205 Lav. 19923 J>er wes Brutiene weored: 
baldeliche isomned {<-1275 bofdchche gaderedj. c 1305 67 . 
Christ. 36 in E. E. P. <1862) 60 Cristofre hem meue baldc- 
liche. 1375 Barbour Bruce m. 14 He bauldly thaim abaid. 
1480 Rob/. Devyll 30 He thought boldlyer for toabyde. x6n 
Bible Mark xv. 43 loscph of Arimathea .. went in boldly 
vnto Pilate, and craned the hody of Ic'.us, 1728 Young 
Love Fame iii. (17571 101 They who boldly dare. Shall tri¬ 
umph o'er the sons of cold despair. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
v. S 1 118821 223 The Prince seized the opportunity to fall 
boldly on their front. 

2. In bad sense: With effrontery, impudently, 
shamelessly; presumptuously. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. IV. 2S1 Hissones. .slryue 
boldloker \licentius\. < 1400 Apol. Loll. 108 Fro hem bat 
beggun wib out nede. .or for o)?er vndu caus beggen baldly. 
c 1440 Prontp. Pan-. 43 Boldely or malabertly, ejfronter, 
presumptive. 1586 Thvsnk An imadv, Introd. 70 ,1 have 
like blind baiard boldlie run into this matter, a 1656 Hr. 
Hall Rem. li'ks. 16601 150 He. that can sin the boldlyest. 
1785 T. Ieffeksos Corr. UB301 423 Their principle is to lie 
boldly that they may not be suspected of lying. 

3. Confidently, with assurance; without doubt, 
without hesitation ; assuredly. 

c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 125 Alswa baldeliche mci )><? wrecchesta 
mon depian drihtan him to federc. a 1300 Cursor M. 3586 
Baldlik bat dar i sai. < 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 581 Be ful 
assured boldely 1 am thy frende. t 1400 Destr. Troy 840 
Ye shall boldly be blamek-s. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 388 
Wherfore y dar wryte and baldelyche say. 1563 Homilies 
n.tSVu’rawi'w/11859 >412 So may we the boldlier have access 
thither. 1695 Lo. Preston Booth. 11. 4S, I dare boldly 
alfirm, that, etc. 1810 Coleridge Friend <1865* 138 To 
hope loo boldly of human nature. 

4 . ’With bold expression or handling ; strongly, 
vigorously, strikingly. 

176a H. Walpole / ’ert tie's A need. Paint. I. 158 Several 
other figures, boldly painted, hut not highly finished. 1828 
Colerioge Eolian Harp 18 Its strings Boldlier swept. 

f Boldly, a. Obs. Also 3 baldli, 4 baldeli. 
[f. Bold a. + -ly 1 ; cf. goodly i] Bold-looking. 

a 1300 Cursor At. 16032 <G6u.> Wid a ful haldli chcre. 
Ibid. S341 iTrin.) He was a boldly bachilerc. 18x9 lUackw. 
Mag. IV. 730 Scan ye near Those boldly lineaments. 

Boldness (b<?«ddnes). [f. Bold a. + -ne.ss.] 

The quality of being bold. 

1. Courage, daring, fearlessness. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 22b That the flesc. .Were brought throw 
b< boldness into bi- s big yle. 1489 Canton Faytesof A. 11. 
xxxv. 151 The roinmayns yssued ayenst hym by grete bold- 
nes. 1577 tr. Bui Unger’s Decades < 1592 1 175 There is de- 
inaundccl a boldnesse of siomacke to dare to doe the thing. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. f\' y 11. i. 134 You call honorable Bold- 
nes, impudent Sawcinessc. 1690 Locke llnm. Und. 11. 
xxiii. (16951 156 Boldness is the Power to speak or do what 
we intend, before others, without fear or disorder. 1876 
Green Short Hist. v. § 3 The boldness of his words sprang 
perhaps from a knowledge that his end was near. 

+ b. To take (a or lhe' boldness : to venture, to 
take the liberty (lo do a thing). Obs. or dial. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 15311 74 b, The serpent loke 
a boldnesse to temple the woman. 1650 Fuller Pisgah w. 
x. 2x1 The Ainoriies look the boldness to keep possession 
thereof, c 1680 Beveridge Serin. (1720' l. 273 Who are wc, 
that we should take the boldness to ask any thing of him ? 
[1864 dial. {Epsom, Surrey), * Father’s boldness, Ma’am, and 
hc*ve sent you a few flowers.’! 

2. Impudence, shamelessness, presumption. 

1377 Lancl. P. PL B. xvtti. 386 ]>e boldnesse of her synnes. 
C1440 Prontp. Parv. 43 Boldenesse or hontelyncs.se, pre • 
smnpcio. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 1. it. 42 Vnmanner’d Dogge 
..lie strike thee lo my Foole, And spume vpon thee Beggcr 
for thy boldnesse. 1601 — AlTs Well tt. i. 174 A strumpets 
boldnesse. 1602 Manningham Diary { 1 863 ) to Nov., 1 told 
her of her saucy boldness. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. cxiii, 
Should licensed boldness gather force. 

+ 3 . Confidence, assurance, security. Upon bold - 
ness of : in reliance on, on the security of. Obs. 

1330 R. Bhunnk Chron. 40 For l>oldenes he wild him 
byna to som berde in boure. 1447 8 Siullingforo Lett. 
(1871) 91 Upon boldcnysse of the said nywe charter. 
a 1535 More Echo. V, in Southey Comm.-pi. Bk. Ser. 11. 
<1849^91 Unthrifts riot and run in debt upon boldness of 
these places. 1603 Shaks. Meas. /or At. tv. tL 165 In the 
boldncs of my cunning, I will lay my selfe in hazard, a 1656 
Bp. Hall Occas. Mcdit. (\ 851) 28 Perfect righteousness shall 
give us perfect boldness both of sight and fruition. [1717 
De Foe llist. Ch. Scot . 6, I take upon me with Boldness 
lo assure the World, it is not so.) 

4 . transf. Vigour or freedom of conception or 
execution ; forciblcness. 

a 1700 Dryden (J.) The boldness of the figures is to be 
hidden, sometimes by the address of the poet. 1777 
Robertson llist. Amer. 11783) II. 209 Rivalling the great 
masters.. in boldness of design. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 
vi. v». 345 Brilliancy of colouring and boldness of outline. 
1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 1 1 . iv. iii. § zo There is as much 
difference between the boldness of the true and the fnbe 
masters, as there is between the courage of a pure woman 
and the shamelessness of a lost one. 

tBo*ldsh.ip. Obs. [see -ship.] Boldness. 


c 1275 Lay. 24943 Hire baldsipc [c 1205 raehsclpcl sal 3am 
seolue 1 to moche rouJ>e leornc. 

Boldspreet, obs. form of Bowsprit. 

Bole 1 (bJ«l). Also 7 boal(e, 7-8 boll. [a. 
OX. bo Dr masc., also written bulr , trunk of a tree; 
cf. MUG. bole (fem.), mod.G. bohlc plank.] 

The stem or trunk of a tree. 

f 1314 Guy Warw. (1840) 260 His nek is greter than a 
bole, r 1325 E. E. Attil. P. B. 622 By bole of>is brode ire 
wc byde be here. 1521 Fisher li'ks. 11876) 315 The 
shadoweof the bole of the tree. 1641 Evelyn Mem. (1857)1. 

2 Five upright and exceeding tall suckers, or bolls. 1677 
*lot Ox/ordsh. 158 Whose boughs shoot from the boal fii- 
leen or sixteen yards, 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Dress¬ 
ing, Boughs and Suckers, which have made themselves 
and the Boll knotty. 1848 Lvtton llarohi I. 306 Gnarled 
holes of pollard oaks and beeches. 1870 Bryant I had xv. 1 . 
129 A fair, smooth bole, with boughs Only on high. 

b. transf. Anything of a cylindrical shape like 
the trunk of a tree, as a roll, a pillar. 

1676 True Gentleman’s Delight (N. Make it up in Hide 
long boles or rowles. 1884 Pall MallG. 11 Jan. 1/2 I he 
sky. .seen between the boles of stone. 

c. Comb., as t bole fash ion adv., bole-like adj. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iv. 1 . 508 Another Holy, whose roote 

is not bolcfashion. 1854 H. Miller Sch. jSchm, (1858*313 
The bole-like stems of great plants. 

Bole- (bJul . Also 4 bol, 5-6 boolc. [ad. 
med.L. bolus y a. Gr. / 3 oAos clod of earth ; first 
used in Eng. in bole armeniac or armaniac: thence 
extended to similar substances.] 

I. The name of several kinds of fine, compact, 
earthy, or unctuous clay, usually of a yellow, red, 
or brown colour due lo the presence of iron oxide. 

1641 French Distill, iii. ■ 1651 1 75 Such things as will flow 
must have bole, or powder of brick mixed wiwr them. 1645 
F.vei.yn Mem. '1857) I. 143 A .. paper of a red astringent 
powder, 1 suppose of bole. x686 Phil. Trans. XVI. 144 
It may perhaps be belter reckon’d amongst Boles than 
Stones. 1759 B. Marlin Mat. Hist. Eng. 1 . 73 A red Bole, 
called by the Country People Redding, or Ruddle. 1843 
Pohtlock Geol. 152 A soft clayey amygdaloid, decomposing 
into a rich and deep red bole. 1868 Dana Min. 476. 

b. spec. Bole armeniac, formerly also armo- 
niak, etc.: an astringent earth brought from Arme¬ 
nia, and formerly used as an antidote and styptic. 

1 1386 Chaucer Chan. JY m. Trot. 4 T. 238 Bol armoniak 
(armonyak, -ac, amoniak) verdegres, boras. 154? Boorih 
Prci'. Health liii. 24 Take of Terre sigillale, of ooole Ar- 
moniake, of eche an unce. 1558 Warde Alexis' Seer. 11568' 
40 b, Take .. Bolearmenicke. 1591 Plkcivali. Sp . Diet , 
Botarmenieo, Boleanninack. 1607 Toeseli. Four/. Beasts 
34 Plaister i-> made thereof with Bole-Arinorick. 1610 Mark¬ 
ham Masterp. ti.cxxxii. 435*I'akc of bolearmony aquarterne. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 701 Bole-Arminick is the most Cold of 
them. 1718 OviscY Com pi. Disp. 107 Bole Armonick..is 
a natural Earth. 1758 J.S. LeDraft'sObserzi. Surg.< 1771 >94 
A Dcfensitive composed of Hole Armenia. X799 G. Smith 
Laborat. II. 401 Take..bole armenic, parched barley, etc. 
1832 Fraser's Mag. VI, 714 The best toothpowder in the 
world is Armenian bole. 

t 2 . A large pill, a Bol.u.s ; also fig. Obs. 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 141 Thirty grains of Lentils swal¬ 
lowed down by way of Bole. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exevtp. 
111. xvi. 57 Ignorant.. persons, who >wallow down the bole 
and the box that carries it. 1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. I I. 
s.v. ICalcr Germander, T\u> plant..may.. be prescribed in 
Boles as well as in infusion. 

Bole 3 (t*H). AV. Also boal. [Origin unknown.] 
a. A small square recess in the wall of a room 
for holding articles, b. An unglazed aperture in 
the wall of a castle, cottage, stable, etc, for admit¬ 
ting air or light; sometimes closed with a shutter. 

1728 Ramsay U'ks. (18481 III. 167 Bring from yon boal a 
roasted hen. 18x6 Scott Anttq. xxxii, Open the bole \yi’ 
speed, that 1 may'sec if this be the right Lord Geraldin. 
e 1817 Hogg Tales <V Sk. VI. 97 We have been henighted, and 
have been drawn hither by the light in your bole. 1834 H. 
Miller Scenes <5* Leg. xxv. 365 The gold, which you will 
find in the little bole under the tapestry of my room. 1875 

J. Veitcu Tioeed 92 A narrow bole High near the lop. 

Bole 4 . (See quot.) 

1670 Pettis Fodinx Reg. Gloss, s. v., Boles or Boles (ids 
are places, where in ancient time ibefore Smelting Mills 
were invented) the Miners did fine their lead. 1785 nhoro¬ 
logia V 11 .170 (D.) ’There was a bole, .where in ancient limes 
.. miners used to smelt their lead ores. 

Bole, obs. form of Bou,, Bowl, Bull. 
fBo’le-ax. Obs. Also 3 bulaxe. [a. ON. bol - 
ox, but-ox ‘pole-ax’, prob. f. bolr, bulr bole of a 
tree + <?je ax ; cf. Sw. bolyxa ‘great ax’.] A large 
ax ; ?a pole ax. 

c 1200 Ormin 9281 Nu33u iss bulaxc sett Rihhl lo he treow. 
wess rote. 0308 Satire in Rel. Ant. II, 176 Hail be 3c 
potters with 3ur bole-ax. a 1400 Oetouian 1039 Two bole* 
axys grete and longe. 

Bolection (bflie’kjan). Arch. Also 9 ba-, be-, 
bilection, bolexion. [Of uncertain form and un¬ 
known origin.] A term applied to mouldings which 
project before the face of the work which they 
decorate, as a raised moulding round a panel. 

1708 (E. Hatton] Nevt View Land. I. 95/1 A Gallery 
.. the front of which is large Bolection, with raised 
Tannels. 18x9 Nicholson A rehit. Diet. 1 . 44 Balcction 
mouldings: see Belection. 1823 Rutter Font hill 15 Large 
raised pannels and bolection mouldings. 1845 Gloss. Goth. 
An hit. I.56 Bilection Mouldings. 1876 Gwii.t Archit. 
Gloss., Balcction or Bolection Mouldings, mouldings which 
project beyond the surface of a piece of framing. 


t Bole ctioned, a. Obs . Also 7 bellexioned, 
[f. prec.+-ED.] Having bolection moulding. 

1693 MS. Acc. bk. 0/ Watts’ Charity, Preston-next-IVittg- 
ham, Kent, The pews were also made uniform with new 
bcilexion’d Deal-boord work. 

Boled, variant of Bolled ppl. a. Obs . 
ft Bolero (bHe*Ttf, [Sp.] A lively 

Spanish dance ; also the air to which it is danced. 

1787 J. Townsend Joum. Spain (1792) L 331 The happi¬ 
ness to sec Madame Mello dance a volero. 1809 Byron 
Ch. Har. t. lxxxiv. (1st draught) Wks. 1846 14/1 note y She 
mingles in the gay Bolero {rime-zvd. hero], a 1845 Hood 
Drink. Song iii, The jigs, the boleros, fandangos, and jumps. 

1862 Athenxnm 25 Jan. 111/3 The Fandango and Bolero 
are only a more decent form of an originally African dance 
.. (he Bolero was invented in 178a 

jig. 1869 Ld. Lytto.n Orval 165 The new dance of the 
Libertines ! Freedom’s bolero. 

Bole*ro, v. nonce-wd. To dance a bolero. 

1834 Beckford Italy II. 364 Thirteen or fourteen couples 
started, and boleroed and fandangoed away. 

Bolesprit, obs. form of Bowsprit. 
t Bo letate. Chew. Obs. [f. next + -ate 4 ] 

1810 Henry Elan. C/tem. (1826) II. 241 With the alkalis 
and earths, it [boletic acid] unites, and forms a class of salts, 
which may be called boletaies. 

+ Bole tic, u. Chan. Obs. [f. next + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to Boletus , as Bolclie acid. 

1819 J. Children Che/n. Anal. 27s Boletic acid was ob¬ 
tained by M. Braconnot from the boletus pseudo igniarius. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chent. 1 . 618 Boletic acid .. since shown 
by Bolleyand Dcssaignes to be identical with fumaric acid. 

Boletus ibtjlrtns). Bot. [a. L. bdlctus a 
mushroom, ad. Gr./ 3 o>\rr??s of same meaning, perh. 
f. 0 aAos lump.] A large genus of fungi, having 
the under surface of the pileus full of pores, instead 
of gills as in Agaric us. 

1601 Holland Pliny 11 .133 Glaucias. .affirmeth, That the 
Mushromcs Boleii be good for the stomacke. 183a Peg. 
Subs/. Footl 336 Many spccie> of fungi are considered 
edible. .A species of boletus is raised by the Italians. 186a 
W. Coleman Woodlands 32 On very old trees .. a massive 
fungus as large as a child’s head, called the Birch Boletus. 

Bolge I s b^ld,5). rare— 1 . An adaptation of the 
It. bolgia ‘gulf-bole’ (Florio\ applied by Dante 
to the gulfs of the eighth circle of the Inferno. 

1881 Con temp. Rev. Dec. 849 The archetype of one bolge 
of the Inferno. 

Bolge, obs. form of Bulgk. 
t BoTghen, bol^en, ppl- a. Obs. i (se)bol- 
5011, 2 (< Jrnt .) bolljhenn, 3 i-boljc. [OE .bolzaty 
gebolgcn, pa. pple. of belzan to swell, be proud or 
angry : see Bell v. ] ana Bollkn.] 

a. Swollen with rage, angry, wrathful. b. 
Physically swollen j — Bollen. 

<1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 8 And wurdon gcbolgene. 
c 1160 Hatton G. ibid., And wur< 5 cn £ebol$en. c xaoo Ormin 
7145 Herode King Wass gramm and grill and boll^henn. 
a 1250 Owl <y Night. 145 And sal toswolle and ibol}e. 
Bolgit, obs. form of Bulged. 

Bolide (belaid), [a. F. bolide , ad. L. bolid-em 
Oiom. bolts) large meteor, a. Gr. £0Ats missile, f. 
stem of &aX\uv to throw.] A large meteor; usually 
one that explodes and falls in the form of aero¬ 
lites ; a fire-ball. 

1852 Th. Ross tr. Humboldt’s Trav. 1 . x. 352 Not. .a space 
equal in extent to three diameters of the moon, which was 
not filled every instant with bolides and falling stars. 1870 
Proctor Other Worlds ix. 192 Explode into small frag¬ 
ments, as bolides and fireballs have been observed to do. 
1884 Jefferies Li/e 0/ Fields 183 It was not for some 
seconds I thought of looking for the bolide. 

Bolimong, variant of Bulljmong, Obs. 
Bolin(e, -ing, obs. forms of Bow-line. 
t Bo ling, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Bole sbA and as¬ 
suming a vb.J The formation of the bole of a tree. 

x6xo Folkingiiam Art 0/Survey 1. iii. 6 The boaling, 
spreading, arming, limbring and tapering of trees. 
Bolino, early form of Burin, for engraving. 
Bolion, obs. form of Bullion. 

Bolisme, -mus, obs. forms of Bulimy. 
t Bolt, Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4-6 bolke, 
5 bulk, 5-6 bulke, 6 bolk, bolck, balk, balck, 
{Sc.) bo*k; {north.) 6-8 boke, -bock, 7- boak, 
bouk, bowk. [ME. bolk-en , cogn. w. mod.G. 
bolkat , bol ken ‘to roar, bawl’, and Du. bttlken ' to 
bellow’; f. same root as Belch ; pointing to an 
OTeut. ablant series balkan y b^lkan, bolkau ; though 
perhaps of later formation.] 

1 . intr. To eructate ;= Belch i. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. 11 . 1Q5 Somme hat bolked 
neuere. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 43 Bolkyn, ructo, eructo. 
1552 Hulokt, Belke, or bolke, or breake wynde vpwardc. 
1674 Ray *V. C. Wds. 6 To boke ..to Belch. Lincoln. 

2 . To bolk out (trans.): to give vent to, ejaculate, 
vociferateB elch 2. 

138a Wyclif Ps. xviiL [xix. J 3 Dai to the dai bolketh 1 1388 
telnthlout woord. — Matt. xiii. 35, 1 shal(bolke out, or telle 
oute , hid thingus. 1553 Brende Q. Curtins vit. 4 liashenes 
of wordes bulked out. 

3 . trans. To emit (wind) by belching ; = Belch 3. 
a 1535 More Wks. 1360 Balk out y« stinking sauor of thy 

raucuous surfeting. 1616 T. Aoams SouCs Sick h. )V ks. i 861 
I. 500 His own commendation rumbles within him, till he 
hath bulked it out; and the air of it is unsavoury. 












BOLK. 

4 . inlr. To vomit ; to relch, or make efforts as 
in vomiting. Still dial. 

1398 Trevisa Barth . De P. R. xvii. clxxxv. (1495) 726The 
dronklcw mannys stomak bolkyth. C1480 Babces Bk. (1868) 
18 Bulk not as a bcene were yn |>i throte. 1674 Ray X. C. 
Wds. 6 Boke, to Nauseate, to be ready to vomit, also to 
Belch. 1764 T. Brydges llomer Trarest. (1797) II. 369 
Boaking as if I'd bring my pluck up. 1832 Black-*'. Mag. 
XXXII.647 He began to strain and to bock. 1855 Whitby 
Gloss., To Boak, the effort to vomit, to reach, 
b. traits. Also with up. dial. 

1790 A. Wilson Callamp . Elegy Poet. Wks. 105 His vera 
guts he’s bockau In blude this day. 1863 Robson Bards0/ 
Byne 433 Whey, she had bowk't the sma’ beer up. 

and Irattsf To emit as in vomiting, to 
eject (as a volcano). 

*S I 3 Douglas sEncis in. viiL 136 It. .will. . Furth bok the 
b°waits, .of the hill. 1561 Studley Seneca's Medea (1581) 
128 /Tina bolking stifling flames and dusky vapours up. 
1787 Burns Winter A 7 ., Burns..thro’ the mining outlet 
boked, Down headlong hurl. 

6. inlr. To heave or throb like a confined gas 
or fluid. To hoik up : to ‘ rise 1 in the stomach. 

1561 Hqllyblsh Horn. A/oth. 37 a, The meate bulketh 
upagayne. a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. (1861) t II. 424 Humours 
. .may stir and boakc in the stomach, when yet they come 
not up, nor prevail unto vomiting. 

7 . inlr. To gush, flow in gulps. 

a 1550 Christis KirkeGr . xxi, Blude at breastis out bokkit. 
1541 Barnes Wks. (1573)251/2 Theyr plenteous wine presses 
mid their full sellers bolkyng from thys vnlo that, a 1600 
Rob. Hood (Ritson) 1, iii. 131 At his mouth came hocking out 
I he blood of a good vain. 

+ Bolk, sb. Obs. Also 7- bock. [{. prec. vb.] 
An eructation, a belch. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. V. 397 He bygan bencdicitc with a 
bolke. 1697 W, Clelaxd Poems 104 (Jam.I When he re. 
turn’d he got it ov’r Without a host, a bock, or glour. 1859 
Autobiog, Beggar Boy 150 To relieve himselfof the dry buck. 

Bolk, obs. form of Bulk. 
t Bo*lken, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 boaken. [f. 
Bolk v. + -en : cf. light, lighten .] 

1 . mtr. To gush, flow in gulps. = Bolk 7. 

<11300 E.E. Psalter cxliii[iv], 13 Cleves.. Bolkenand fra 

pat in to yit I? bis; v.r. from >is in }>at; Vulg. eructantia 
ex hoc in ittud.\ 

2 . To throb.-B olk ( 5 . 

1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 379 The lops of my Fingers .. 
did boaken and ake, as when after extream cold, one has 
the hol-ach in them. 

t Bolking, vbl. sb. Obs. exc .dial. [f. Bolk v.] 

1 . Belching, eructation, retching, vomiting. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xlviii. (1495) 260 Vn- 
saucry bolkynges. by the whychc bolkinges the pacyenle 
raueth. c 1440 Promp. Pan k 43 Bolkynge, or bolkynge, 
orexts , eructacio. 1519 Horman Vulg. 32 b, ft is a balk- 
ynge of yesterdays meate. 1561 Holly bush Horn. Apoth . 
33 b, A bulkinge or breakinge of winde. 1670 Lass els / 'oy. 
Italy {16 98) II. 174 Stones, which. .Vesuvius., had vomited 
up with such a boaking. 1822 Galt Steamboat 76 (Jam.) 
Even between the bockings of the sea-sickness. 

2 . Heaving, throbbing. 

Gurnall Chr. in Arm. it. 381 The invenomed head 
of sin’s arrow, that lies burning in conscience, and by in, 
continual bokiug and throbbing there, keeps the poor sinner 
out of quiet. 

Boll (bJ«l), sb .1 Forms ; 1 bolla, 2-6 bolle, 
(6-7 bowle, 7 bol, bole), 7- boll. [A variant of 
Bowl sbJ :-OE. bolla = MDu. bolle, Du. bol, OX. 
bolli wk. masc., cognate with OHG. bolla , MHO. 
bolle wk. fern. ‘bud, globular vessel’; see Bowl. 
Sense 2 may also be compared with L. bulla. It. 
bolla, F. bottle, bulk bubble.] 

+ 1 * Earlier spelling of Bowl sbd, q. v. 
t 2 . A vesicle or bubble. Obs. 

a 1300 Fragm. Pop. Science (Wr.) 331 As ic scide }ou er 
of preo bollcn, if 3c understode ; In fc nyj>emestc bolle 
he lyvre do[>aut springe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. DcP.R.x ix. 
cxxyiii. (1495) 93S The bolle that ryseth on the water that 
boyleth. .highte bulla. 

B. spec. A rounded seed-vessel or pod, as that of 
flax or cotton. 

? a 1500 Med. MS. Cathedr. Hereford 8 (Halliw.) Take the 
bplle of the popy while it is grenc. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. 

§ 146 The holies of flaxe .. made drye with the son to gel 
out the sedes. 156a Turner Herbal 11. (1568)393, These 
knoppes or heades [of flax] are called in Northumberland 
bowlcs. 1601 Holland Pliny 11 . xix. 30 A second kind of 
poppic called black, out of the heads or bols whereof a while 
juice or liquor issueth. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 22 They 
thresh it [flax] not out of the boles till March. 1865 Living¬ 
stone Zambesi x. 214 They cultivate cotton, .the staple be- 
ing long and the boll larger than what is usually met with. 

t 4 . A round knob on any utensil, piece of furni¬ 
ture, or the like. Obs. 

\a 1600 Turke ft G. 220 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1 . 98 
Gawaincs boy to it did leape, & gait itt by thebowles great. 
1660 Howell Did. xn, 'I he Bolls, ipomi, lespommes. 

+ 5 . The Adam’s .apple: see Tiihoat-boll. Obs. 
6. Comb., as f boll-roaking (sceqnot.); J*boll- 
weed, the Greater Knapweed Ccntaurea Sea- 
biosa ) ; boll-worm, an insect which destroys the 
cotton boll or pod. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856)59 That Istraw] which is layd 
in the filling overnight to save the stack from wet tinge is 
called boll-roakinge of a stacke. 

Boll (bJul), sbf Forms : 4-5 bollo, 5- boll, 
(6 boull, 6-7 boulo, 7 bole), also Sc< 6- bow. 
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[app. distinct from the preceding, being pronounced 
(btfti, bou) in modem Scotch, and vernacularly 
written bozo, bowe, since 16th c., while bozo/ is pro¬ 
nounced ^txml). As it is entirely a northern word, 
it may possibly be a. OX. bolli, Da. bolle, the 
Scandinavian equivalent of OE. bolla Bowl.] 

A measure of capacity for grain, etc., used in 
Scotland and the north of England, containing in 
Scotland generally 6 imperial bushels, but in the 
north of England varying locally from the ‘ old 
boll’ of 6 bushels to the ‘new boll’ of 2 bushels. 
Also a measure of weight, containing for flour 
10 stone (—140 pounds). (A very full tabic of its 
local values is given in Old Country and Farming 
Words (1C. Dial. Soc. 1880 p. 16S . 

^ J 37S Barbour Bruce 111. 211 Off RyngU.. He send 
thre hollis to Cartage. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 11. 
298 lie dell, ilk owlk, iv bowis of quhcil. 1570 H'itls <v 
Inv. X. C. (1835' I. 344 Sex bolls aitis and sex bollis bcir. 
1590 Ibid. <1860) II. 248, Xxij boules of oles there 441. iij 
boulls of big there iw. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 57 The boll 
. salbe in the deipnes nine inches..And in the Ron mines 
aboue, it sail contein thrie score and twelue inches. 1630 
J. Taylor iWater P.) Penniless Pilgr. Wks. 1. 130/2 Eucry 
Bole containes the measure of foure English bushels. 1651 
Proe. Parliament No. 88.1353 And [the Scots Forces) seized 
20000 Boules of Corne at Leith. 1691 Kay .V. C. Wds., 
Bolt of salt, i.e. two bushels. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 11. 
t. (1S44) 18 Yestreen I brew’d a bow o’ maul. 1799 J. 
Robertson Agric. Perth 291 In Strathearn it [shell marie| 
is sold from eight to ten pence the boll, being eight cubical 
feel. 1820 Scoit Albot xxvi. You are owing to the Laird 
four stones of barleymeal and a bow of oats. 1851 Coai-tr. 
Terms Xorthumbld. <y Dnrh. 8 The coal boll contains 9676-8 
cubic inches, or 34 899 imperial gallons. 1875 L’rk Did. 
Arts III. 1126 In Northumberland ‘Alnwick, Morpeth, 
and Hexham markets) I wheat is sold) per new boll of 16 
gallons: in Bedford and Woollcr markets by the old boll 
of 48 gallons. 1883 Times 9 Mar., Out of 65 towns selling 
by pleasure, only 35 used the Imperial quarter, the otheis 
selling by coombs, sacks, loads, bolls, etc. 

Boll, sb.'b dial. [Editors of Lancashire Glossary 
suggest connexion with Bogle.] An apparition ; 
j a bogle, an object of fear. See Boj.ly. 

1847 78 in Halliwell. 1875 in Lane. Gloss. < E. D. S i 46. 
+ Boll, v. 1 Obs. Also 5 bolle. [ML. boll-at 
14th e., found beside the earlier bolnen , of which it 
| is prob.a phonetic modification (as in mill mi in).] 
1 . inlr. To swell. 

I C1340 Cursor M. 6011 (Trin.) Bile & blister bollynge [3 
earlier MSS. bolnandc] sore. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 67 
His Bodi was Boiled (other MSS. bolnid). 1387 Trevisa 
I Ht'gden (1865) 1* 29S Bocches vnder he chyn i-swolle and 1. 
boiled. 1547 Boorde Brre. Health xxxvtii. 19 b, 'I he belly 
wyl boll and swel. 

Jig. 1388 Wvclie 1 Cor. v. 2 >e ben bolnyd |r». r. bollid} 
with pride. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxi. 211 Auone for 
wrath his hert gan bolle. 
b. fig. To increase. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia 15S Euen while the doubles most 
boiled, shec thus nourished them, 
t Boll, vObs. Also 6 bole, bowle. [f. boll. 
Bowl sb.] To quaff the bowl; to boo/e. 

1535 Coveroale Mich. ii. 11 1'hey might syt bebbinge 
and bollynge. 1567 Harman Caveat 32 They bowle and 
bowse 011c to another. 1577 Kendall Fleavers of Epigr. 
(N.) Gull, bib, and bole .. Eche can in Germany. 1586 f. 
Hooker Girald. I ret. II. 93/1 Faroe caused such as kept 
the ward, to swill and boll. 

f Boll, Obs. [f. Boll sb. 1 v sense 3 .] To 
be or begin to be in boll. Cf. Bulled ppl. al- 
1601 Holland Pliny xix. vi. tR.) Garlic indeed should not 
be suffered to boll and run up to seed. 

Boll, obs. Sc. spelling of Bow sb. 1 
Boll ail dist (bp*landist). [f. Holland, name of 
a Flemish Jesuit of the 17th c. +-isx.] pi. The 
Jesuit writers who continued the work called Ada 
Sanctorum , begun by John Bol land. 

175* Chambers CycL, Bollandists. .certain Jesuits of Ant¬ 
werp .. employed in collecting the lives and acts of the 
saints, a i 84 ? Southey Comm.pt. Bk. Ser. 11.15 A question 
which the Bollandists ask in a note. 1883 Contemp. AY?». 
Oct. 518 The history of St. Patrick's purgatory is. .supported 
by the grave authority of the Bollandists. 

Bollard (belaid'. Naut. [Derivation unknown; 
possibly f. Bole sb .l + -akd.] A wooden or iron 
post, on a ship, a whale-boat, or a quay, for 
securing ropes to. Also all rib., as in bollard-head, 

-timber (see quot.). 

1844 A. Key Reccro. Gorgon (1847) 67 The threefold block 
taken close forward to a bollard on the forecastle. 1863 
Times 19 Mar. 14/2 Like the Warrior she will have on each 
quarter strong iron towing bollards. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
Word-bk. 115 Bollard, a thick piece of wood on the head 
of a whale-boat, round which the harpooner gives the line 
a turn, in order to veer it steadily, and check the animal’s 
velocity. 1880 T. Hakdy Trump. Major in Gd. Words 
Oct.66» Standing by a bollard a little farther up the quay. 

attrib. c 1850 Rudim. Xavig. tWcale) 127 Knight-heads, 
or Bollard-Timbers , large oak timbers fayed and bolted 
to each side of the stem, the heads of which run up suffi¬ 
ciently above the head of the stem to support the bowsprit. 
x86o Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. xv. 291 In iron ships bol¬ 
lard heads and towing bollards are frequently of cast iron. 

Bolle, obs. form of Bowl sbd, also variant of 
Bou.k.v pa. ppk . 

+ Boiled, ppl. a.* Obs. [f. Boll v. +-eil] 


BOLLMAN. 

1. Swollen, inflated, gibbous; fig. swollen with 
pride, puffed up. 

e »37S Homily in Re/. Ant. I. 39 Poure in spirit, that is, 
not proud ny boiled. 1578 Hamster Hist. Man \. 29 The 
seuenth Ibone) . . hath some sides hollow, others boled. or 
gibbous. [1881 Evans Letcestersh. Words s. v.. The grains 
(of wheat) are so boiled, they arc ready to jump out of the 
car. CL Bold a. 5, also Bolllo ppl. <*/«q 
+ 2. Emhossed; embellished. Obs . 
c 1325 E. E. Altit.P. B. 1464 At bulled abuf with braunches 
& lettes. 1400 Pol. Ret. -y L. Poems t»S66> 14, Y. paraffy> 
grete & sloutc Bolyd in rose red. 

t Boiled, ppl- a A Obs. cxc. dial. [f. Bou. vO 
or sbA 3 + -ei>. Cf. seeded, podded.] 1 laving bolls ; 
esp. having seed vessels, in pud, in seed. 

*535 Co\ ekdalk Ex. ix. 31 Y* flax was boulled. (1611 Tin- 
flaxe was boiled; 1382 Wye lie, The flax now buriownde 
coddes; 1388 The flax haddc buriounned thanne knoppH. 
1639 Horn i'v Robot ham Gate Lang, i 'nl. xii. $ 13: GarlLk, 
onions leckes. .are boiled [round-hcadedl. 

t Bo’lleu, sb. Obs. Also bollien, bolline, 
bolyn. [Only in Lyte: some kind of erroneous 
formation on Boll.] — Bull sb. 1 3 . 

1578 Lvte Dodoens 1. xxxvii. 55 ’I he seech- fuf Pimpernellj 
is contayned in small round littell bollK-nsur knappes. Ibid. 
1. lxxiii. icx) ’Jhc stalkes.. vpun the toj»j»es whereof grow ell: 
small round knappes or bollines. Ibid. v. I.wviii. V.45 JIk- 
rounde bollens, or imbossed heacles of the right .S*|uilla. 
t Bo llen, ///. a. Obs. Also 4-5 bollun, 5 
bolle; and 6 boln;e, boalnc, bowlnc. [pa. ]>ple. 
of Bli.l v. 1 Obs. to s\*ell; cf. BuLghk.n. In the 
16th c. there was a monosyllabic variant boln, etc. 
(see B) ; also in Sc. a form Bolden, mod. bowden, 
with d generated between / and //.] 

Swollen ; inflated, puffed up. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 282 A bleddre ibolk-u ful of uindv. < 1340 
Cursor M. 1/6S5 t'l rin.t III-, knees pet of were bollen so ?*. >. 
bolnd, kulned|. 138a Wvclii 2 Tim. iii. 4 Bollun with 

proude thuu^tis. t 1430 Lydg. Hot has vui. xv. 11554. j86 b, 
Lofore Buchas tame llermenricus.. Inflate and bolle. 1493 
Festyvail i\V. de \V. 1515* 99 llis knees, were bollen out 
lyke a tamell. 1593 bliAKs. /.«<». 1417 Here one, being 
j thronged, bears back, all bollen and red. 

B. Boln, bol tie, boalnc, bowl tic. [Cf. swoln.] 

I 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 135 Hisbre.ste fatle, and bolne 
in the wast. a 1547 Surrey Hineid 11. 346 Whose feet were 
bowln With the strait curds. 1566 Studlly Seneca's Medea 
I 15811 133 His body boalne big, wrapt in Itimpes. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bar/as n. iv. 111. >1641 2>-5 1 With foaming 
fury swoln, With boyslrous beasts of angry tempests boln. 
1609 Holland A nun. Man el. xxvm. ix. 341 With a big 

I and bolne nccke of his ownc. 

Bollene, ubs. form of Bowlink. 
t BoTler. Obs. [f. bolle, ear lit 1 form of Buwl.] 
1. One who continues at the bowl; a tippler, 
a drunkard. Cf. bowl fellow. 

<*1320 K. Brinne Medit. 477 Both boilers of wyne and 
eche a gadlyng. < 1340 Alex. <y Dind. 675 Baccus |<c boiler. 
*393 Eangl. P. PI. C. x. 194 Boilers alien ale. 1413 
| Lydg, Pytgr. Soiole in. ix. <14831 55 Boilers of wyn and ale. 
1542 Udali. lirasm. Ap»>ph. 33 a, A greale boiler of wyne. 
2 . ?A bowl-maker. 

1415 I ork Myst. Inirod. 25 Turnours, Hayresters, Boilers. 

Bollett(e, Bolletine,oh^. ff. Bullet, Bulletin. 
Bolling (bJu-liq), sb. [app. f. Bulk 1 trunk.] 
A pollard (tree). 

1&31 Ray .V. C. IVords, s. v. Boll, Bolling trees is used in 
all countries for pollard trees, whose heads and branches are 
cut off, and only the bodies left. 1697 Surv. Bower Hall. 
Pent low, Essex 1 MS.) Bowlings which y* tenant hath 
liberty to eropp for fireing. 1776 tlune ii Boundaries , 
Up the road and marked an Elm Bolling. .Marked a Boll¬ 
ing Oak.. Marked an old Bolling against Burnt-field. 1847 
in Craig ; and in mod. Dicts. 

t Bo lling, vbl. sb.t Obs. [f. Bull v. 1 + -ing*.] 
Swelling. 

riT4o Cursor M. 10463 iTrin.) And of bollyng of hir herte 
.She kest hir word is ouerpwerte. 1362 Langl. P. Pi A. vn. 
204 For boll)mg of heorc wombes. 1533 Klvot Cast. Helth 
iv. iv. U541) 85 A swellynge or bollynge of the bodye. 

t Bo’lling, vbl. sbf Obs. [f. Boll vf + -ing* : 
the mod. spelling would be bowling.] Excessive 
drinking, boozing. 

a 1529 Skelton image Hypocr. iv. 583 How they iest and 
iolt, With bowsing and bollinge. 1544 A sc HAM Foxoph. 
lArb.) 93 Disynge cardyng and boopling. 1570-6 Lamhardl 
Peramh. Kent 11596) 256 This vicious plant of onmeasur- 
able boalling. 1574 Newton Health Mag. 59 Superfluous 
bollinge and beasilie swilling of much wyne. 1583 
Stanvhdrst sEneis in. iArb.) 81 With whip cat bowling 
they kept a myrry carousing. 

t Bo’lling, ///. a. Obs. [f. Bollz'.I] Swelling, 
protuberant. 

1519 IIorman Vutg. 26 b, Bollynge yes out, se but febely. 
Womens brestis be t>oIlynge out. 

II Bolli’to. ? Obs. [It. bolli to boiled, made to 
bubble.] (See quot.) 

*753 Chambers CycL Supp., Bollito , in the glass-works, 
the calcined materials for glass-making. This is commonly 
called frit. 1799 G. Smith Laborat. I. 170 Take of the 
crystal frit, called also bollito. 

Bollman ^bJu-ra&n), dial. [f. OX. bol an 
abode (cf. Bold sb.) + Man.] A cottager (In 
Orkney and Shetland). See also Bouman. 

<21796 Statist. Ace. Scot. XV. 415 6 (Jam.) The amount 
of what a cottager or bollman. and his wife can earn an¬ 
nually. 1866 F.timondston S/u tl. Orkney Gloss ., Bollman, 
a cottager, pronounced bcnvman. 

Boll-, bolpece, obs. f. bowl-piece : see Bowl sbd 
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Bolluga, obs. variant of Beluga. 
t Bo’lly, sb. Obs. or dial. [dim. of Boll sbA] 

A bogy, hobgoblin. Also Bolleroy. 

1724 Trial E. Arnold in Howell's State Trials (1812* 
XVI. 737 (A Witness '*.. He came, .raving at the bollics and 
bolleroys .. and said, The hollies plagued him. Ibid. 762 
{Air. Justice Tracy) ‘ He asked.. whether they were plagued 
with the hollies and bugs, as formerly?’ 

t Bo*lly, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Boll sb. 1 2 + -v.] 
Covered with bubbles. 

1582 Batman Barth. Dc l\ R. xt. ii. 159 The winde maheth 
the over parte of water holly and uneuen. 

Bollyon, obs. form of Bullion. 
t Bolm. Obs. Sc. rare— 1 . [Scotch spelling of 
bom , a. Flem. or Du. boom (used in same sense); 
independent of the later English adoption of Boom 
in other senses.] A pole (for punting, etc.). 

1513 Douglas rEueis v. iv. 93 With lang bolmis of ire 
Pikit with im. 

+ Bolne, v. Obs. Also 4 bulne, boh), 5 
/bollen, 6 boulne. [ME. bolneOh a. Da. bolne:— 
OX. bolgna (Sw. bulna) to swell (intr.); inchoa¬ 
tive of belg-, pa. pple. bolg-en , to inflate. (The 
pa. pple. bolnuu mixes up bolncd with Bollen.)] 

1 . inlr. To swell. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 601 r Bile and blister, bolnand sare. 
c 1325 Metr. Horn. (1862) 25 The first dai sal al the se Boln 
and ris. c 1340 Cursor M. 1 2531 < l'airf.) A nedder. ; slanged 
lam in his ri^t hande.. He bullied grete. 1468 in Cath. 
Angl. 36 Tu/nco, to bolnyn. 1530 Palscr. 460/1 .Se howc 
thistoodc bolneth. 1576 T. Newton tr. Let mi ids Complex. 
(*633) 132 Immoderately to bolne, swell, and therewith 
thorowly to bee cloyed. 

2 . fig. To swell with pride, anger, etc. 

c 137s Wyclif Sc rut. Sel. \Vk». 11 . 266 pc fifpe condicioun 
of his love is jmt, it bolnth not bi pride. 1382 — 1 Cor. v. 

2 And Te l>en bolnuu with pride, c 1449 Pecock R>pr. v. 1 . 
480 Bolned with wilt of his flei.sch, 

3 . Irans. To cause to swell; to inflate ; also Jig. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter i. 5 Pride, that heghis 8: bolne.-* 

thaim as wynd dos. c 1380 Wycmf Confess. Wks, 11080) 
327 Mantles kunnyng bolnih hym bi pride. 

Boln, bolne, by-form of Bollen a, Obs. swollen. 
+ Bolncd,///. a. Obs. Also-ct,-it. [1 . Bolne 
v. + -eil] Swollen ; inflated, puffed up, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 12685 Hes lines war bolnd jr*. r. bolned |. 
c 1380 Wyclif Set. irks. IlI.2oProude bolnyd maliciou>e 
dampned men and wommen. c 1440 York Myst. xl\ i. 45 That 
biissid body bio is ii bolned for belyng. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
36 Bolnyd, tumidus, turned ulus. 

t Bo Tiling, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ink *.] 

1 . Swelling, state of being swollen ; concr. a 
swelling, a tumour. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter l.\x\vii[ij. 17 Crete bolnynge of 
water, c 1430 Lydg. Rochas n. xxviii. 1554) 64 a, Agayn 
such bolnyng, auaileth no triacle. 1483 Cath. Angl. 36 A 
Bolnynge, tumor , iujlacio. 1530 Palsgk. 200/2 Boulnyng, 

> welling. 1610 Barrough Moth. Physick 1. xii. 116391 15 
Distension and bolning in the head. 

2. fig. (with pride, anger, etc.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12083 pe bolning of his hert. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter 1 . 8 It [mekencs] purges him fro bob 
nynge of pride, a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornt. MS. (1867) 
12 Wrethe. .es a wykkede stirrynge or bollenynge of herle, 
t Bo lning, ///. a. Obs. Swelling. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 601 1 Bile & blister bolnand sare. e 1325 
E. E. A Hit. P. B. 179 Bobaunce & host & bolnande priyde. 

Bologna v beD n>’a . Also 5 Bonony, 6 Bo- 
nonye, S Bolonia. A town in Italy, anciently 
called Bononia. Hence Bolognan, Bononian a.\ 
also Bologna bottle, flask, phial, an unannealed 
bottle (see quot.); B. phosphorus, a phospho¬ 
rescent preparation of Bologna stone and gum ; 
B. sausage, a large kind of sausage first made at 
Bologna; B. spar, stone, native sulphate of 
baryta found near Bologna, having phosphorescent 
properties. 

1563 Grafton Chron. 601 To forsake the cylie of Bonony. 
1744 Phil. Tram. XLIII. 272 A Phenomenon, which us 
called of the Bologna ’Bottle, because it was first discover’d 
at Bologna, If you let these Bottles fall perpendicularly 
from some Height upon a Brick-floor, they will not be 
broken ; but if you drop into them some liltte hard Bodies, 
they will burst in Pieces. 1875 B. Loewy tr. WeinholcCs 
Exp. Physics 774 Bolognian 'flasks are simply small glass 
bottles which, after being formed, have been suddenly cooled 
in the air. 1822 Imison Sc. «y Art II. 00 Sulphate of 
barytes .. when calcined .. forms the Bolognian phos¬ 
phorus. 1875 Ure Diet. A ris I. 295 Bologna spar is notable 
for phosphorescence .. when healed ; the so-called * Bo¬ 
logna Phosphorus ' was made by powdering this stone, and 
cementing the powder into the form of sticks, by means of 
gum. 1596 Nashe . 5 Vi^>w Walden Wks. 1883 4 HI. 162 
As big as a Bolognian *sa\vcedge. 184a 1 Meg Dods’ Cook 
% HomeU'. Manual 111, i. 267 note. Real Bologna sausages 
labour under the imputation of being made of asses flesh. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 196 Light may otherwise 
arise than from suns, as may be seen t>y.. the Bononian 
* Stone. 1694 Phil. Trans. XVI 11 . 35 Method of Prepar¬ 
ing the Bononian Slone or Phosphorus. 1791 E. Darwin 
Bet. Card. i. note. The Bolognian stone .. nas been long 
celebrated for its phosphorescent quality. 

Bolok, obs. form of Bullock. 

Bolometer (btflp’m/toj). [f. Gr. Po\r) beam of 
light + fxhpov measure.] An electrical instrument 
of great sensitiveness for measuring radiant heat. 
Hence Bolometrie (bptame trik), a. 

1881 Nature XXV, 14 An instrument., capable of indi¬ 


cating a change of temperature a» minute as woo,oooth of 
a single Centigrade degree .. is termed by its discoverer, 
Professor S. P. Langley, the bolometer , or actinic balance. 
1882 A thence uni 2 Sept. 310/1 His‘bolometeror radiation 
measurer—an instrument some twenty times more sensitive 
than the thermopile. 1881 C. A. Young Sun 306 Shown 
by the bolometrie measures described above. 

Bolotade, variant of Ballotade. 

Bolpece : see Bowl sb. 1 

Bolster (bJwlstw), sb. Forms: 2-5 bolstrc, 

5 bolstyr e, (6 bolslarre, boylster), 6-8 boul¬ 
ster, 1, 5- bolster; Sc. 5 bowstowre, 6- bow- 
ster. [Com. Tout.: OE. ter-MDu, and D11. 
bolster, OHG. hot star (MHG. bolster , mod.G. pol- 
ster). OE. bolster is cogn. w. OX. bolstr (Sw. 
bolster ‘bed’, Da. bolster 4 bed-ticking’):—OTeut. 
*bolstro-z, f. OTeut. root *bul to swell, the causal 
of which is found in Goth, njbanljan to puff up.] 

1 . A long stuffed pillow or cushion used to sup- ’ 
port the sleeper’s head in a bed ; the name is now 
restricted to the under-pillow, stuffed with some¬ 
thing firm, which extends from side to side, and 1 
on which the softer and flatter pillows are laid. 

a 1000 Beowulf 2484 Beddutn and bobtrum. c 1200 Trim 
Coll. Horn. 139 He. .ches. .bare eordc to heddu . and hard 
stem to bolstrc, ^1425 Leg. Rood <1871'210 With hym on 
bedde, man, }>ou sat On l?c bolstre of heuene blisse. 1444 
Test. Ebor. 118551 11 - 100 Lcctum plumarem cum 1 c bolster. | 
1479 11 ‘ill Walt. Fasten in Lett. III. 249 Uniini pulvtnar vo- ; 
catuin le bolstar. 1494 Act n Hen. VIl, xix, Feather-bed:-, ! 
Bolsters, and Pillows. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 445 l 
But bed or bowser to lig on the stro. 1596 Shars. Tam. 
Shr. iv. i. 204 Heere Be fling the pillow, there the boulster. 
1611 Bible 1 Sam. xix. 13 And Micha! ..put a pillow of 
goats liairc for his bolster. 1640 Brain wait k title* Art 
asleepe Husband? a Boulster Lecture ; stored with witty 
Jests. 1688 Land. Cue, 22 Oct ./a The said Deponent stood 
al the Queens Bolster. 1837 1 lowin' Rur. Life III. 111.(1862* 
246 1'ropjn.d up in bed with holsters and pillows. 

b.Acushionorpad for lcaningor sitting upon, etc. 
ri27S Death 90 in O. E. Mist. 174 Ncaver silten on 
bolstre neon benchc. 1703 Maunoreli. fount. Jems. <1732* ' 
29 Furnished all round with Bolsters for leaning upon. 

2 . Applied to various things of the nature of 
a pad, used to obviate friction or chafing, or pad 
out hollows or deficiencies, etc, 

+ a. A surgical pad or compress to support or 
protect any injured part of the body. Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Ckirurg ., Wherfore 
serneth the bolsters?.. To stay and conprynie the places 
dissolued. 1607 Tors k tx Eour-f. Beasts 127 Bolster the tent 
with a holster of flax. 1758 La yard in Phil. Trans. L. 749 
He applied holsters dipped in warm red wine and water. 
1813 J. Thomson Lett. Inflammation 299 Application of 
bolsters or pads of lint. .to prevent the matter exuding, 
t b. A pad worn by porters. Obs. 

1552 IIiloet, Bolsters whyche bearers of burdens, as 
porters do weare for freatyngc. 1580 Barki Ah'. Ii 905. 
fc. A ridge of padding on a saddle. Obs. 

1392 Greene Art Conny catch, it. 5 Ilis sadlc.. hath 
cantle and bolsters. 1611 Coigr., Bat to, the boulster of a 
Saddle. 1753 Chambers t'ycl. Supp., Bolsters of a saddle 
.. those parts which are raised on the bows, both before 
and behind, to rest the rider’s thighs.. Common saddles 
have no bolsters behind or even before. 

•fd. A padding in a garment used to fill up or 
round out some part. Obs. 

1600 Kowt.Axn Lett. Humours Blood vii. 83 A boulster 
for their Buttockes, and such stuflV. 1731 Sw ift Nymph 
going to Bed Wks. 1755 1 V. 1. 147 ()fT sire slips The holsters, 
that supply her hips. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Suf>p. s.v., By 
a constitution, the clergy are forbidden to wear holsters 
about their shoulders, in their gowns, coats, or doublets. 

e. /Caul. in//. * Small cushions or bags of tarred 
canvas, used to preserve the stays from heing 
chafed by the motion of the masts.* Smyth Sailors 
U'ortl-bk. Also pieces of timber fixed in various 
positions to prevent chafing between ropes and 
other parts of the ship, 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (17891 Bolsters, .are used to 
preserve the slays from being chafed or galled by the motion 
of the masts. C1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weald 99 Bolsters 
for the Anchor Lining are solid pieces of oak, bolted to the 
ship's side.. Bolsters for Sheets, Tacks, &c. are small pieces 
of fir or oak fayed under the gunwale, &c., with the outer 
surface rounded to prevent the sheets and other rigging 
from chafing, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Cateck. 76 The 
bolsters are bolted above the trusslctrees. 

f. A pad or cushion employed to deaden noise 
in pianofortes. 

3 . Applied to various parts of mechanism which 
form a solid support or base, on which other 
parts rest or exert pressure. 

+ a. Some part of a plough. Obs. 

1523 Fitzmerr. Hush. §4 But their most special! temper 
ib at the bobter, where as the plough bcame lyelh. 1733 
J. Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. xxi. 14^ Sometimes wc use a 
Tiece of Shoe-Leather instead of an iron bolster. 

+ b. A support for a bee-hive. Obs. 

1609 C. Butler Few. Mon. v. (1623) K ij, Reare the full 
Hiue with three Bolsters, two cm the West side, and one 
on the East, some foure or fiue inches high. / bid. (1634)^7 
Also rear the swarms, that being under-hived do lie forth, 
with a Skirt or Bolsters of that thickness, that may but let 
in the Bees. 

c. The bearing for a water wheel shaft, dial. 
1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2108 A great beam, turned by an 
over-shoot-water-wheel on 2 boulster:*. 


d. A block of wood fixed on a siege-gun car¬ 
riage, on which the breech rests during transport. 

e. The transverse bar over the axle of a wagon, 
which supports the bed, and raises it from the 
axle. Also, the principal cross-beam of a railway 
truck or carriage body. 

1686 Holme Armory in. viii. § 49 The Bolster is ihal^on 
which the fore-wheels with the axle-tree turn in wheeling 
the waggon on a cross Road. 1834 Brit. Husb. I. 158 The 
shafts of the cart rest on the bolster of the waggon-wheels, 
lo which they are secured; and a long copse, or fore-ladder 
resting also upon the bolster, projects over the shaft-horse. 

f. The part of the pier or abutment on which 
a truss-bridge resls. 

g. The spindle-bearing in the rail of a spinning- 
frame. 

1825 Specif of Andrew's Patent No. 5079 From the lop of 
the spindle to the first bearing, which is denominated a 
bobter, is about 7 inches. 1873 Leigh Cotton Spin. 219 
The theory of the bolster rail lilt is very plausible. 

h. A horizontal cap-piece laid upon the top of 
a post or pillar, to shorten the bearing of the 
beam of a string-piece supported by it. 

i. In the centering of an arch, each of the 
transverse pieces which lie across the ribs and 
support the voussoirs of the arch. 

k. The plate or block in a punching-machine 
on which the metal to be punched is laid, and 
which is perforated or excavated to fit the punch. 

1677 Moxos Meek. Exerc. *1703' 11 Your Punch will print 
a bunching mark upon the hole of a Bolster, that is, a thick 
1 ron with a hole in it. *790 Specif of Clifford's Patent No. 
1785 The nails are to be cut. .by means of a punch, .having 
a hollow boulster (commonly called a bed* the hollow and 
aperture of which must also be made lo the she and form 
of the nail. 1836 I Ioltzafffell Turning 11 . 929 Punches 
.. used in combination with bolsters. 

4 . Applied to various things of the nature of 
a supporting or strengthening ridge. 

a. The projecting ‘shoulder’ of a knife, chisel, 
etc., where the blade is inserted into the handle. 

1827 Specif, of Smith's Patent No. 5470 To form the 
blade and bolster and tang at one and the same operation. 
1831 J. Holland ManuJ. Metals I. 291 The bolster, or 
that prominent part of a common table knife which abuts 
upon the handle. 

b. The metallic plale on the end of the handle 
of a pocket-knife. 

c. A raised ridge on the wrestplank of a piano 
to give bearing to the strings by raising them. 

5 . Arch. One of the rolls forming the sides of 
an Ionic capital ; = Balustkk 5. 

1876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Bolster or Pillow, the baluster 
part of the Ionic capital on the return side. 

6. Comb., as bolster-piece. 

i860 R. S. Burn llandbk. Meek. Arts (ed. 2* 197 Where 
the tie-rods, .join the ring at the angles, holster-pieces are 
inserted, against which tile nuts are screwed hard up. 

Bolster bJu-lstai), v . Also 6 Sc. bowster, 
6-8 boulster, 7 bowlster. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1 . Irans. To support with a bolster. (Usually 
in pa. pple.) 

1610 Barrough Meth. Physick in. lx. (1639* 113 Let your 
head be bolstered up high. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. ti. 
77 Bolster'd with down, amid a thousand wants. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule xx. 328 She was bolstered up in bed. 

+ 2 . transf To support, prop up. Obs. 

1567 Stuuley Seneca's Hippolytus 11581 * 61 Thundcrprop- 
ping brawny shoulderd sier, That heaued and bolstred up 
the Welkin throne. 1615 Crookf. Body of Man 118 Vndcr 
the beginning of the duodenum is the Pancneas placed., 
to boulster them vp. 

3 . fg. To prop up, support, uphold. Also with 
up. In later use usually with some approach to e. 

1508 Fisher Wks. (18761 175 Suchc maner slronge and 
constaunt people dooth bolstenand holde up bothe themselfe 
and other in crystes chyrche, they be lyke vnto pyllers. 
1548 H all Chron. 11809) 432 To upholdc, fortefye and bolster 
the enterpryce. 1591 Troubl. Kaigtic K. John (i6ut 46 
Arthur thou seest, fraunce cannot bolster thee. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 512 Bolstering un one another by 
reflexion upon their numerosity. 1813 T. Jefferson Corr 
11830) 185 To bolster themselves up on the revered name of 
that first of our worthies. 

b. To uphold or bear out (evil doers, illegal 
action, crime, or error) ; to aid and abet, to coun¬ 
tenance. Also with out (obs.) and up. 

1523 [cf. Bolsterbr], 1549 [cf. Bolstering ybl. sb. ] 1583 
Fulke Defence ii. 177 You frame your translations to bolster 
your errors and heresies. 1612 T. James Jesuits Downef 29 
They haue bolstred, banded, bearded, and borne out many 
foule matters. 1821 Hone Facetior 18 There is,.not a 
public job that he has not bolstered; not a public knave 
that he has not shielded. 

1530 Proper Dyaloge (1863) 3 Which .. They bolstred out 
vnder abusyon. 1586 Ferne Bias. Centric \\. 11 3 He bol¬ 
stered out a murlherer in acquiting the murtherer by vn- 
1 awful means. 1654 E. Johnson Wond.-wrkg. Prcroid. 
65 Yet were they boulstered out in this their wicked act 
■ by those who set them one worke. 

1561 T. Norton Calvins lust. iv. viii. (1634) 568 marg. 
To bolster up a most unlawfull power in the Church. 161a 
T. Taylor Com in. Titus ii. 12 (1619) 477 Can bolster vp 
their friends, children, and seruanls in things worthie pun- 
ishment. 1640 Br. Hall Episc. 11. xviii. 193 Would in 
their very' offices bolster up the pride of Antichrist. 1830 
Arnold Let. in Life fj Corr. (1844) I. v». 285, I want lo get 
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up a real Poor Man’s Magazine, which should not bolster 
up abuses and veil iniquities, 

c. Now usually (with some mixture of sense 4) : 
To give fictitious support to (a thing unable to 
stand of itself). Commonly with up, rarely out. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Attsiu. Osor. 447 Wherewith they 
may bolster upp not their credytt, but their false packyng. 
1635 Swan* Spec. M. i. § 3 (1643) 18 These things have, .been 
boulstcred out hy Rabbinical traditions. 1641 Milton Ch. 
Disiip. 11. Wks. (1851) 38 Bolstering, and supporting their 
inward rottenes by a carnal and outward strength. 1804 
Wellington in Gurw. Disp. IH. 275, 1 have done every 
thing in my power to bolster up the credit of the govern¬ 
ment. *868 M. Pattison Academ . Org. g 4. 81 What we. . 
teach requires to be bolstered up by bounties to the taught. 

4 . To pad, furnish, or stuff out with padding; 
to puff. Also with out, up. 

*S3o tcf. Bolstering vbl. sb. 2]. 1562 J. Hf.ywood Prov. 

4 Epigr. (1867) 217 That breeche was bolstred so with such 
broae banes, 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. Epil., They bum- 
bast, bolster, frisle, and perfume. 1609 Man in At cone 11849) 
25 A while necke, if it be not plastered; a straight hacke, 
if it be not bolstered. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 245 ? 2 Three 
Pair of Stays, boulstered below the Left Shoulder. 1847 
L. Hunt Men, I Pam. 4 BAs. 1 . xiv. 277 For a lady to look 
like an hour-glass, or a huge insect, or anything else cut in 
two, and bolstered out at head and feet. 
b. Jig. 

*568 Sempitl Balia tes (1873) 232 Bowstert with pryd. 1616 
Manifest. A bp. Spalalo’s Motives 3* Their Reuenues are 

eat, and boulstered out with secular dignities. *826 Scott 

r oodst. iii, Whose sermons were all bolstered tip with.. 
Greek and Latin. 

f 5 . spec. in Surg. To furnish with a pad or 
compress. Also fig. Obs. 

1607 To PS ell Fourf. Beasts 322 It will, .not only require 
more business in bolstering it, but also put the Horse to 
more pain. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch ., Kick. //, 332 Thus 
Broken Hearts Are bolstred vp, and none can tell their 
Smarts, 1766 Sharp Fractures in Phil. Trans. LVH. 84 
With the common wooden splints (properly bolstered'. 

6. ? intr. To lie on the same bolster. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. m. iii. 399 If euer mortall eyes do see 
them boulster, More then their owne. 

7 . tram, (among schoolboys): To belabour 
with bolsters. Cf. pillow-fight. 

1871 A. R. Hope Schoolboy Friends (18751 287 And then 
they bolstered us. 

f8. To pervert, abuse, or ?suspend (laws). Ohs. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 646 IThey reported] how the lawes be 
delayed & bolstred hy suche as stande in his fauoure. 1538 
Starkey England 11. iv. §26 Materys arc so borne and 
bolstcryd that justycc can not haue place wylh indyffercncy. 

Bolstered (b<Mst3jd\ ///. a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 

1 . Propped up, supported. 

1566 Dim s'T Horace Sat. iv. C, Mars broke brasen bars, 
hare boulstred boulwarkes backe. 

2 . Padded, stuffed out. 

1656 Art if. Handsomeness 44 A bum bast or bolstered gar* 
ment. 1840 New Month. Mag. LVIlt. 455 Privilege.. in 
itself but the bolstered title for abuse. 

Bolsterer (bJulstarai). [f. as prec. + *eu C] 

1 . One who bolsters up (anything); a supporter, 
upholder. (Generally in bad sense.) 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccl. 561 Who durst begyn 
suche a r.yot.. without some bolsterer or comforter in their 
dedc. 1552 Latimer Serm. Lincoln ii. 75 Magistrates 
ought not to be bolscerers and bearers with wickedness. 
1640 A. Harsnet God's Summons 224 Enemies would have 
said that God had beene a Bolsterer and Patron of Sinne. 

2 . Cf. Bolster v. 6. 

? a *600 Hyc ivay Spyttcl Ho. 831 in Had, £. P. P. 1 V. 60 
Incestes, harlots, bawdes and bolsterers. 

Bolstering, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + -ixgP] 

1 . The action of maintaining or upholding; 
almost always in bad sense ; in modern use, the fac¬ 
titious propping up of what cannot stand of itself. 

1549 Latimer Serm.bef. Edw. V/ <Arb.) 154 O Lord what 
bearyng what bolstering of naughtye matters is thys. 1552 
— Serm. Lord's Prayer iii. 16 Yea in the place of iustice, 
there I haue seene bearing and bolstring, 1645 Pagitt 
// eresiogr. (*66t) 75 Communicating with known offenders, 
bolstering of sins, and willing connivences. 1823 Lamb Elia 
(i860) 200 He let the passion or the sentiment do its own 
work without prop or bolstering. 

2 . (usually cotter .); Padding, puffing; in Surg 
A pad or compress ; =; Bolster sb. 2 a. 

1530 Palsgr. 199/2 Bolsteryng, stufiyng .fnisement. *562 
I. HEYWoon Prow. 4 Epigr. (1867) 179 The barres of mens 
breeches haue..Such bolstring, such broydring. 1579 Lvi.y 
Euphues (1636) F iij, Take from them .. their roles, their 
boulsterings, and thou shalt soon perceiue, that a woman 
is the least part of her selfe. *612 Woodall Surg. Plate 
Wks. <1653) 406 Let him .. be provided with .. fitting boul- 
string and convenient bandage. 1828 Steuart Planteds G. 
269 A strong Bolstering of double Mat, filled with hay or 
straw .. so that the bark of the stem may not be injured. 

3 . Fight with bolsters (in school dormitories). 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown vii. (1871) 152 Great games of 

chariot-racing, and cock-fighting, and bolstering. 

Bolt (bJ«lt), sb. l TOE. bolt (str. masc.) a cross¬ 
bow bolt, cogn. with 01 IG. boh, mod.G. boh, 
bolzcti ‘cross-bow arrow’, also ‘bolt for a door’, 
MDu. and Du. bout, MLG. bold, boltcn bolt, fetter, 
piece of linen rolled up. The remoter etymology 
is unknown; but it cannot be referred to the verb 
stem bid- to swell, be round.] 

1 . A projectile. 

1 . An arrow ; especially one of the stouter and 
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shorter kind with blunt or thickened head, called 
also quarrel , discharged from a cross-bow or other 
engine. Often fig., esp. in the proverbial phrase 
A fooVs bolt is soon shot , so common from the 
13th to 18th c. f At first bolt: at the first go off. 

a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 508, 372 Catapult as , speru, 
hollas. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 54 3 oure bolt is sone ischote. 
rt 1275 Prov. Alfred 421 in O. E. Misc. 129 Sottis bold 
is sone i-scoteii. C1386 Chaucer Milleres T. 78 Long 
as a Mast, and vprighte as a bolt, a 1400 Cov. Myst. if 
He that sheti the boll is lyke to be schent c 1475 I'oc. m 
Wr.-Wiilcker 812 ffec sagitta , a harrow; hoc petal turn, a 
bolt, c 1485 Caxton Sonnes of Ay man 118851 5 2 9 but he 
made to be ca*l holies of wilde fyre in to the galley of the 
ad my rail. 1562 J. Heywoott Prcn*. (1867) 75 Than wolde ye 
mend, as the flelcher mends his bolte 1612 Fa squib $ 
Might-Cap 118771 1 5 The grus.ser fuole, the sooner shoo tes 
his holt. 1676 'A. Rivf.tus, Jun.' Mr. Smirhe 5 At first 
boll,, he denounces sentence before inquiry. 1748 Smollett 
Pod. Rand, iiii, ‘Zounds, I have done *, said he. * Your bolt 
is soon shot, according to the old proverb\ *aid she. 1819 
I Scott i van hoc II. iv, 70 Louk that the cros.s-bowmen lack 
j not bolts. 1874 Boutell Arms 4 Arm. viii. 129 The cross- 
I bow-meu had to open the discharge of their bulls while 
j their bow-strings were still wet from a heavy shower. 

I ^ Phrase. 7 o make a shaft or a bolt of it: I 
to risk making something or other out of it; to 
! accept the issue whatever it may be, to run the 
risk, make the venture. (Cf. To make a spoon or 
spoil a horn.' Obs. 

1598 Siuks. Merry Ji\ nr. iv. 24 lie make a shaft or a bolt 
on't, slid, tis but venturing. 1679 Hist. Jetcer 17 Without 
any regard to the Displeasure ,. of God [they] resolv’d to 
make a shaft or a holt uf it. 1687 R. Lestrange Ansiv. Dis¬ 
senter 46 One might have made a Bolt or a Shaft on't. 

2 . A discharge of lightning, a thunderbolt. 

* 53 S Cov-ERDALK Ps. Ixxvufi]. 48 How he smote their., 
flockes with hote thonder l>oltes. 1586 M. Roydon Elegie 178. 
1667 Milton L.x i. 491 That they shall fear we have dis- 
armd The Thunderer of his only dreaded bolt. 1791 Cow- 
pkr Odyss. xiv. 370 Then, thund’ring oft, he hurl’d into the 
hark His holts. 1802 Campbell 11 often Had., And louder 
than the holts of heaven Far flashed the red artillery. 1859 
Tennyson I'ivieu ad fin., Scarce had >he ceased, when out 
of heaven a bolt, .struck Furrowing a giant oak. 

b. fig. So in bolt from the blue : see Blue sb. 5. 
*577 tr. Ballinger's Decades 11592' 601 The hote IkjIis of 
that thunder, euen sentences definittueof excommunication. I 
1803 Jane Porter Thaddensx\\\M%‘$\ 7oThe undistinguLh- 
mg holt of carnage. 1884 Tennyson Bechet 10 That so 
the Papal bolt may pass by England. 

3 . An elongated bullet for a rifled cannon. 

1871 TvsnALL Fragm. Sc. (ed. 2' i. 17 In artillery practice 
the heat generated is usually concentrated upon the front 
of the bolt. 

4 . A cylindrical jet. 

1842 H. Miller O. K . Sands t. x. (ed. 21216 A boll of water 
. .came rushing after like the jet of a fountain. 1884 Public 
Opinion xi July 47/1 The blowers skilfully gather the mol¬ 
ten bolts of glass from the pots and blow huge cylinders. 

II. A stout pin for fastening. 

5 . An appliance for fastening a door, consisting 
of a cylindrical (or otherwise-shaped) piece of ( 
iron, etc., moving longitudinally through staples 
or guides on the door, so that its end can be shot 
or pushed into a socket in the door-post or lintel. | 

b. That part of a lock which springs out and 
enters the staple or ‘keeper’made for its reception. 

| c 1400 Destr. Troy 10463 ]>;u .. Bnrrit honi full bigiy with 
boltes of yerne. 1463 Mann. 4 Househ. Exp. 155 To bye 
lokkys and boltys (for my lorddys schambre. 1570 Levins 
Man ip. 218 Y" BouU of a doore, pessnlus. 1643 Milton 
Divorce n. xx. Wks. (1851) ti8 Forc’t Vertue is as a bolt 1 
overshot; it goes neither forward nor backward. 1688 R. 
Holme Armory 111. vii. $ 8 In a Lock—The Bolt or Shoot | 
. .The Staples, those as holds the Bolt to the Plate. 1753 
Chamhers Cycl. Sapp. s. v., Bolt of a lock is the piece of 
iron which entering the ktaple, fastens the door. 1815 
Scott Ld. of Isles v. iii, How came it here through bolt 
and bar. 

*f* 0 . An iron for fastening the leg, a fetter. Obs. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 192/1 Delyuerd of theyr irons, as 
guyues, boltes, and other. 1530 Palsgr. 199/2 Bolte or 
shade, entraue. 1590 Marlowe Edw. II. \. i. ad fin., He 
shall to prison, and there die in bolts. 1592 Greene Art 
Conny catch, ll. 31 Clap a strong paireof holts on his heeles. 
1649 Jer. Tavlor Gt. Excntp. 1. iv. 128 Some wore iron upon 
their skin and bolts upon their tegs. 1688 R. Holme Ar- 
moty hi. vii. § 86 Prison-shackles or Prisoners Bolts; they 
are Irons fastned about the Legs of Prisoners. 

7 . A stout metal pin with a head, used for 
holding things fast together. It may be perma¬ 
nently fixed, secured by riveting or by a nut, as 
the bolts of a ship; or movable, passing through 
a hole, as the bolts of a shutter. 

The bolts in ships, gun-carriages, etc. have various names 
according to their nature, purpose, or position, as clinch- 
bolts. ring-bolts , set-bolts \ bed-bolts, eye-bolts , etc. See 
Clinch, King, etc. 

16*6 Cart. Smith Accid. Vug.Seamen 10 Bindings, knees, 
bouIts, minions. 1627 — Seaman’s Gram. ii. 5 Set bolts for 
forcing the workes and plankes together. 1672 Compl. 

I Gunner vi. 7 For fear any Bolts should give way or draw. 
1760 Falconer Diet. Marine (\^cp 1 . iv. b, Breeching-bolts, 
with rings, through which the breechings pass, 1792 Gentl. 
Mag. Apr. 344 A machine for driving bolts .. into ships. 
1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 103 The common bolt, 
which receives a screwed nut at the bottom. 1850 Layard 
I Xineveh xiii. 344 Holes for bolts exist in many of the slabs. 

III. Transferred uses. 

8. A roll of woven fabrie : generally of a definite 
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length; being, in various cases, 30 yards, 2S ells, 
or 40 feet. 

1407 Will of Wolleberglt (Somerset Ho.\ Lego Isabelle 
^VoIlt;Dergh .. iaij bolte*. de Worstcde. 1592 Greene Art 
Conny cahli. Q. 22 A boult of Saten, veluet, or any such 
coinmoditic. a 1600 Custom Duties , Add. MS. 25007 Pol- 
davies.the bolte,containing xxx yards, xxs. 1638 T. Yerney 
in Verury Papers 20 May 197 boner bolts of canvas to send 
cotton home in. 1721 Bailey, Bolt of Canvas, a piece con¬ 
taining 28 ells. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge <1863 18 Stiff 
and upright like a bolt of canvass on end. < i860 H. Stuart 
Seaman’s Catech. 52 Canvas is made in lengths of 40 feel, 
called holts. Mod. Sc. How many howts of tape? 

9 . A bundle of osiers, etc.) of a certain size; a 
bundle of reeds, 3 ft. in circumference. 

1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. II. s.v. Osier. Such as are for 
white work being made up into Bolts a-i they call them. 
1863 Morton Cycl. Agrie. 1K. D. S. 1 Bolt , or Boult, of 
oriers. (Berks. \ a bundle, measuring 42 inches round, 14 
inches from the hulls. 1 Ess.', a bundle, of which 80 make 
a load. < HantsA, 42 inches round at the lower hand. 1879 
Standard 17 Apr., To Rod Dealers, Basket Makers.. 23 
.scores bolls of fine, well-grown, clean, Green Willow Rod>. 

10 . Wood in special size for cleaving into laths. 

x688 R. Holme Armory hi. iii. § 50 Boults, the sawed 

piecces into lengths, out of which Laths or Latts are cloven. 
*753 Chambers Cycl, Supp., Bolts in carpentry denote pieces 
uf wood cleft with wedges in order to be split into laths. 

11. (Sec quota.) 

1875 Whitby Gloss. (K. D. S.>, Bolts, narrow passages or 
archways between houses; hiding.holes. In our former-day 
writings, the word applies to trenches or gutters. 1880 
Comsoalt Gloss. tP.. D. S.', Bolt, a stone-built drain. 1884 
Local Gm t. Citron. 8 Mar. iqi A Local Board found it ne¬ 
cessary, for the purpose of taking away the waste water, etc. 
ofa village, to construct a covered lj-t.lt across a garden..The 
house, .stands immediately over this bolt. 

12 . Bookbinding. The fold at the top and front 
edge of a folded sheet. 

*875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 4?a Those leaves which present .1 
double or quadruple fold, technically termed * the bolt’. 

13 . An obsolete or local name for some plants, 
a. The Globe-(lower, 7 'roUius (Gerard Appendix 
1597, and Marsh Marigold, b. Species of Butter¬ 
cup (Barkinson 7 'hcatr. Bol- 1640). 

IV. A it rib. and Comb. 

14 . atlrib. quasi- adj. Bolt-like, bolt-Miaped. 

1859 Tknnen r Ceylon I I. vin. v, 363 I'he smallest had a 
little holt head covered with wholly brown hair. 

15 . Comb., as boil-anger . •extractor, -header, 
-maker, -making, etc.; boll-like , -shaped adjs.; also 
t bolt-bag, a quiver for bolts.; f bolt-boat, old 
term for a boat which makes good weather in a 
rough sea (Smyth Sailor s UW.-bk.); bolt-chisel, 
a cold chisel for cutting bolts ; bolt-cutter, one 
who cuts bolts; a machine for cutting bolts, or 
threads on bolts; f bolt-glass. ? = Bolt-head z \ 
bolt-hole, a hole through which a boll passes ; 
bolt iron, round bar iron; f bolt’s-shoot, the 
distance to which a bolt can be shot cf. $tcnc\ 
throw, bow shot) ; bolt-strake {Piatt/-), certain 
strakes of plank which the beam fastenings pass 
through (Smyth Sailors Ud.-bkP ; bolt-threader, 
a machine for cutting screw-threads on bolts. 
Bolt-head, -hope. Boit-npright ; see Bolt adv. 

1562 Phalr sEneid ix. Cciii, Ratling noy-e of ’boltbag 
fine. 1883 Harpers Mag, Feb. 440/1 I'he 'boh-bcarcr of 
the god 1 ?. 1594 Plat J Keell- ho. 11. 44 Pour that which you 
haue .. into a ’bolt glasse, hauing a long steale. 1691 T. 
H(alk 1 Ace. AVru Invent. 45 To Plugg up the ‘bolt-holes. 
*793 Svt eaton Edystone L. § 147 The ‘Boh iron composing 
the chain had been , five eighths of an inch in diameter. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsk . 336 About a * Bolts-shoot off, on the 
otner side the hedge, 

Bolt (lw»rit), sbf [f. Bolt vf] The act of bolting. 

1 . A sudden spring or start. 

1550 Lyndfsay Sqr. Meldrum 146 Hot with ane bolt on 
thame he bendii. 1577 11 EL low ns Gueuara's Chron. 335 
The two Consuls gaue a boyh aloft on their chariots. 

2 . The act of suddenly breaking away ; breaking 
away front a political party ( U.S. coiloq.). 

a 1859 De Quincey Whiggism Wks. VI. 64 He suddenly 
made a bolt to the very opposite party. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling i. (iSSo) 62 He will make a bolt to his hold, 1884 
Pall Mall G. 7 July 11/2 It is the ‘ Blaine bolt ’ which lends 
so extraordinary an interest to the Chicago Convention. 

3 . The act of bolting food. 

*835 J* Wilson in Btachzv. Mag. XXXVII. 133 The differ¬ 
ence between a civilized swallow and a barbarous bolt 

4 . Comb, bolt-hole = bolting-hole. 

t Bolt, boult, sb.'A Obs. In 3 bult(e, 6 bout, 
5 7 boult. [f. Bolt zO] A flour-sieve, a boulter 
Hence (or from the verb-stenri + bolt-cloth, a 
cloth for bolting or sifting; a fabric suitable for 
this; boltTeodor, an apparatns for regulating the 
passage of meal to the flour-bolt; + bolt-poke, a 
bolter or bag for sifting. 

< 1425 tW. in Wr.-Wulcker 663 Hoc pollitridium, bul 1 - 
clathe. c 1440 Prontp. Part*. 55 Bulte pooke or bulstare . 
pditrudum. 1592 Wills 4- hiv. N. C. i 1S60' II, 212, xj yards 
of boutcluth 6*. 1611 Book of Rates (Ja.m.i Boutt-claith, the 

eln xs. 1847 Craig, Bolt, a sieve. 

Bolt, boult (bJult), v.' Forms: 2-3 {Orm.) 
built, 4-6 bult(e, 6 boulte, bowlt, boolt, 5-8 
boult, 6-bolt north. 5-6 bowt. 6 bout. [a. OF. 
buite-r (now bluter M— earlier OF. bnietcr, which 
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(as appears from OF. burctel boultel, meal-sieve 
= mod.F. Idutcau) is for * fat refers It. burattarc ; 
no OF. * buret is recorded, but It. buratto is a 
meal-sieve, and also ‘a fme transparent cloth \ 
Diez and Littre refer it originally to bura t bure, 
a kind of cloth : see Hurf.au, Burrell. Thu 
historical spelling of the word is boult : unfortu¬ 
nately the dictionaries have confounded it with 
Holt v (see Johnson) and authorized the spelling 
bolt : cf. Houltel.] 

1 . tram. To sift; to pass through a sieve or 
bolting-cloth. To bolt out: to separate by sifting. 

i ljtoo pec Bolted t ]. 1398 Trkyis.v Barth. Del'. R. xvn. 

l.wii, The fiourc of he melc, whan it is bultid 11535 botiltedj 
and depart)J from he bran. 1562 J. Hevwooo Prov. 4 
Epigr. 11867) 51 Fancy may boult bran, and make ye take 
it Uutiro. 1617 Markham C aval, m. 38 Grinde all these to¬ 
gether, and boult them through an ordinane bolting doath. 
1633 Gerard's Herbal it. cccxl. 912 Pouder of the roots., 
searced or bolted into most fine dust. 1725 Pope Odyss. xx ) 
134 To bolt (he bran From the pure flour. 1871 Naphevs 
Prev. 4- Cure Dis. 1. ii. 77 Flour has the bran bolted from it 
b. trausf and fig. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. /', ii, ii. 137 Such and so finely bouhed 
didst thou seeine. 1611 — h int. T. iv. iv. 375 The fan’d 
miow, that’s bolted By th‘ Northerns blasts. 

2. fig. To examine by silting; to search and try. 
To bolt out : to find out, or separate by sifting. 

. < 1386 Chaucer Sonne Prestos T. 420, 1 ite kan nat buhe 
it to the bren. 1544 Ascham Toxoph. i. 1,7 You Peisians for 
your great wisdom can soon bolt out what they mean. 1553 
Q. Marv in Strype Reel. Mem. III. App. xiv. 55 NVberby ye 
may the better buhe out the malicious. 1576 Lambarok 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 375 N either may t .. boult out the whole 
Etymologie <or reason 1 of c\ery Townes name. 1640 4 Sim 
B. RuiiVAHU in Rushw. Hist. Cobb. 111.(1692) i. 25 Let the 
matters boh out the .Men; their Actions discover them. 
1791 Burke Let. Metnb. Sat. Assemb. Wks, VI. 49, t nm-i 
first holt myself before I can censure them. L*868 Bromnin*. 
Ring .y Bk. 1. 923 *1 “he curious few Who care to sift a busi¬ 
ness to die brati Nor coarsely bolt it like the simpler sort.] 
Bolt (bJ'dt), vd Forms: 3 bulteu, 3 4 bult 
(3rd sing. pa. t ), 5 bult, 6 bolte, Si. bowt, 67 
boult, 7 bowlt, S Sc. bout, 4-bolt. [f. Bolt^/l 1 
in its two main senses of 1 a missile * and ‘a fasten¬ 
ing’: the former has given rise to uses of the most 
diverse kinds, connected merely by the common 
notion of sudden or hasty motion or application 
of force, some of them being directly contrary to 
others; cf. 1 to bolt a dart ’4a, 1 bolt a cony ’ 4 b, 
‘bolt a paraphrase* 5, 'bolt an egg’, ‘bolt the 
bill ’ 6, ‘ bolt the ticket * 7, besides * bolt the door’ 

9, ‘ bolt a ship’ 10.] 

I. To spring, move suddenly, with its causal. 

* intr. To go off like a bolt. 

+ 1 . To start, spring. Obs. 

+ a. To spring back, rebound, recoil; to fall 
violently backward. Obs. 

a 1225 A tier. R. 366 Hit pulteft up | v.r. hit Luites] a^eatt 
o J>co bet |>er neih stotuleS. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7476 Hoth 
went backward & bult vppon the erthe. 

tb. To spring or start ; esp. with up, upright. 
Obs. or arch. 

<1425 Wvntoln Cron. lx. vixi. 162 Suddauly He bolt yd 
up welle nerc-haud |>aiiie hy Wyth twelf displayed Baneris. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 36 To Bolt up, emerge re. 1594 Flap 
Jtioell-ho. ill. 74 They shall not he able to rise or bolt vp 
againe. 1621 Quarles Esther 11638) 90 What made., thy 
haire Bolt up? ^1771 Smollett Humph. Cb. (1815) t<>9 
The patient, boiling upright ill the bed, collared each of 
these assistants with the grasp of Hercules. 1813 Scott 
Triertn. 11. x, Screaming with agony and fright, lie bolted 
twenty feet upright. 

2. To move or come as with a spring or sudden 
bound, to dart. 

a. To come or spring suddenly upon 'obs.) ; to 
enter with a spring or sudden bound i/t, inlo. 

1666 Pepvs Diary 20 Feb., Bolting into the dining-room, 

1 there found Captain Ferrers. 1666 Blnvax Grace Ab. 
r 143 Suddenly this sentence bolted in upon me. 1709 
Steele 'Patler No. 91 ? 1 Who came privately in a Chair, 
and bolted into my Room. 1779 Johnson Lett. 225 II. 
96, 1 think to bolt upon you at Bath. 1839 De Quinckv 
MurderWV s. IV. 72 In therefore he bolted and. .turned the 
key. 1840 Gen. P. Thompson Ex ere. (1842) V. 92 Men were 
bolting in a hurry out of one religious tyranny, and it was 
not so wonderful they should bolt into another. 

b. To dart forth, forward, out. (Often with 
the idea of start running, as in 3.) 

1513 Douglas FEneis v. vi. 58 Furth bowtis with a bend 
Nisus. 1550 r.VNDF.SAY Sqr. Meld rum 519 [He] bowtit ford- 
ward with ane bend, a 1680 Butler Rem . (1759) I. $2 
Bolting out of Bushes in the dark. 1697 Dryden Virg. Geo/g. 
Ded. (1721) 1.188 Some bolting out upon the Stage with vast 
applause, a 1779 Garrick Lying Valet 1. Wks. 1798 1 . 42 
Out bolts her husband upon me with a fine taper crab in his 
hand. 1834 PringleHA*. AT. viii. 259 With, .a furiousgruwl, 
forth he bolted from the bush. 

3 . To dart off or away, make off with himself, 
take flight, escape ; to rush suddenly off or away . 

a. gen. of men or beasts. 

1611 Beaum. & Fl. Philast. it. ii, Here’s one bolted; I’ll 
hound at her. 1616 Fletcher Hum. Lieut. »v. viii. 142 He 
will bolt now for certain. 1838 Hawthorne Amer. Note- 
Bks. <1871) I. 156 'I'he landlord of the tavern keeping his 
eye on a man whom he suspected of an intention to bolt. 
1865 Dickens Abut. Fr. iii, At once bolting off in cabs. 1879 


F. Pollok Sport. Brit. Bur Utah 11 .94 The rhinoceros bolted, 
and I got two shots as it crossed an open piece. 

b. spec. Of a horse: To break away from the 
rider's control; to make a violent dash out of his 
course. 

1820 Scott Monast. v, The mule, .bounded, bolted, and 
would soon have thrown Father Philip over her head. 1877 
A. B. Howards Up Nile xxii. 683 My donkey bolted about 
every five minutes. 1884 E. L Anderson Mod. Horseman¬ 
ship i. viii. 44 Bolting is the quick, determined movement, 
usually off the course and often against some obstacle, that 
a horse makes to break away from restraint. 

e. trausf. To break away from a political party. 
U. S. politics.) Cf. 7. 

1884 Boston {Mass.) Jrnl. 11 July ( heading) Belief that 
Butler and Tammany will bolt. 

.* * bra us. To send off like a bolt. 

4 . To let off or discharge like a bolt; to shoot. 

a 1420 Occlf.vf. De Reg. thine. 2226 Disceyte. .Bultethe 

out shame, and causethe grctc smertnesse. 1581 J. Bell 
Haddon's Ansiu. Osor. 439 A frivolous devise boulted out uf 
the forgeshoppe of Lumbarde. 1618 Barnevdt's Apol. C. 
Against your woundlcss brest he bolts his dart in vaine. 
1648 Markham Jlousew. Gard. m. viii. (1668) 71 One of 
these seeds put into the eye. .will, .bolt itself forth without 
hurt to the eye. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 169 Some may 
have been bolted off by the shock of an earthquake. 

b. To drive out suddenly or forcibly ; to expel. 

1610 Out.LtM Heraldry in. mv. (1660) 166 You shall say 
Bowlt the Cony. 1612 Beaum. & Fl. Cupid's Res\ Wks. 
ii 1. 415 This is one of her Ferrets that she holts business out 
withalt. 1622 Fletcher Span. Curate v. ii. 48 All your 
devills wee will bolt. 1805 Worusw. Prcl. in. 77 To have 
been bolted forth, Thrust out abruptly into Fortune’s way. 

c. To bolt upright : to cause to stand on end. 

1794 J. Wolcott <P. Pindar) I\p. Bruce Wks. 11 .463 Tales 

. .That bolt like hedge-hog-quills the hair upright. 

5 . To utter hastily, ejaculate, blurt out or forth. 

*577 Hanmek Ane. Feel. Hist. u6iy» 392 lie bolted out 

such rash and vnadvLed sayings. 1634 Sir T. Herui.rt 
Trav. 123 Mahomet-Ally-Beg undeshed, bolted out, that 
bee knew, etc. 1649 G, Daniel Triuarch ., Rii h, //, 347 The 
Rudest Head will lx>lt a Paraphrase. 16512 R. Lest range 
Josephus' Antiq. x\ t. vi. <1733' 431 The Princes.. bolted out 
at a Venture, whatever came at their 'l ongue’s End. 1821 
Coleridge Lett.,Convers.,e,e. xv. 1 .161 What we struggle 
with inwardly, we find, .easiest to bolt out. 

0 . cottoi/. To swallow hastily and without chewing, 
swallow whole or with a single effort, gulp derwn . 

1794 J. WoLcoir tP. Pindar) Path. Odes Wks. 111 . 401 
Bolting his subjects with majestic gobble. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xxviii, lie..bolted the alcohol, to use the learned 
phrase, and withdrew. 1835 Marrvat Pacha ix, Bolting 
iliem down to satisfy the cravings of hunger. 1850 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. xi. 362 Some hawks and owls bolt their prey 
whole. 1882 Pall Mall G. 2 June 3/1 It would he much 
simpler for the House of Commons to bolt the bill whole. 

* * * traits, development of 3, 3 b, c. 

7 . To break away from (a political party or 
platform to which one has hitherto docilely ad¬ 
hered} \ — bolt front in sense 3. {U. S. politics.) 

1884 Boston t Mass .J Jr*il. u July, It is believed that 
Butler and Tammany will bolt the ticket. 1884 V.S. News- 
paper , Several prominent Irishmen had bolted Cleveland. 
1885 Howells in Harper's Mag. July 262/1 'I'he Democrat • 
Republican .. bolted the nomination of a certain politician 
of its party for Congress. 

II. 'To make fast or confine with a bolt, 
t 8. traus. To fetter, shackle ; alsoyfc - . Obs. 

*377 Langl. P. td. B. vi. 138 If he be..bolted with yrncs. 
a 1535 Moke: Wks. (1557' 1246 He bolteth their arms with a 
paulsy, that they cannot lift their hands to their heads. 
*606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. v. ii. 6 That thing. .Which shackles 
accedents, and bolts vp change. 

9 . traits. To secure (a door, etc.) with a bolt. 

1580 Barkt Ah\ B <ys(s The oidc woman bolted the dore. 

16*1 Rwle 2 Sam. xtii. 17 Put now this woman out from 
mee, and bolt the doorc after her. *663 Bp. Patrick Parab. 
Pitgr. 439 You haue obstinately bolted your heart against 
all these pious stories. 1720 1 '. Boston Hum. Nat. (1794) 
142 Labouring to enter into heaven by the door, which 
Adam’s sin .. bolted. *865 Trollope Belton list. xiii. 147 
The kitchen door, which he locked and bolted. 

b. To bolt out , in, up ; to exclude, shut in, shut 
up, by bolting a door, etc. Also fig. 

c 1620 Z. Bovu Zion's Flenoers (1855)32 Yce grace barre 
out, and vanitie bolt in. 1691 E. Tavlor Behmetis imam. 
330 'I’he Divine Substantiality did sit bolted up therein. 
1839 Bailey Festus v, Where God is bolted out from every 
house. 

10 . To fasten together or furnish with bolts. 

1727-38 Chambers Cycl. I. s.v. Keel , Into this are .. the 

ground-timbers and hooks fastened, and bolted. 1780 Burke 
Sp. Bristol Wks. III. 410 'I’he. .fabrick .. is well cramped 
and bolted together in alfits parts. 1787 Nelson in Nicolas 
Disp. (1845) I. 207, 1 have ordered her |a ship] to be new 
bolted. 1824 Urr Diet. Chew. 9 A disc of cast-iron well 
fitted and firmly bolted to it. 1875 M' Larkn Serut. Ser. II. 
iii. 55 A strong shaft of iron bolting together the two totter¬ 
ing walls of some old building. 

Bolt, adv. [The sb. (Holt 1 ) and slem of the 
vb. (Bolt 2 ), used to qualify adjectives and verbs.] 

1 . The sb. is used similatively (cf. snow-white, 
sand-blind) = ‘as a bolt,’in bolt up(6b$.) t bolt upright 
(see Upright) ; whence Bolt-uprPghtness sb. 

< 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 346. c 1420 Pallad. on Ilusb. 
1.967 Bcre it bolt upright. .and ley Iter downe upright. 1580 
North t'lntarchx 16761706 His hair stood bolt upright upon 
his head. *635 Bratiiwait Arcnd. Pr. *58 Epintonos all 
this while sat bolt-upright in a chaire. 1651 Clf.\e:lano 
Poems 12 On his knees With hands bolt up to Heaven. 


1824 W. Irvinc T. Trav. I. 87, I suddenly sprang bolt up¬ 
right in my chair, and awoke. 

1726 Amhf.rst "Terra Fit. xxix. 155 That bolt uprightness 
of mien. 1850 Mrs. Stowe. Unde Tom's C. xv. 152 Stiff¬ 
ness and squareness, and bolt-uprightness. 

2. The vb. stem is used advb. to express a sudden 
rapid motion ; = * bolting, with one bolt, straight \ 
a 1845 Hood Not a single Man vi, Bolt up the stairs they 
ran. 1877 Blackie Wise Men 121 A pitchy pillar of thick- 
volumed smoke Shot bolt to heaven. 

Bolted, boulted (btm hedb ppl. aA [f. Bolt 
+ -ed.] Sifted ; fig . carefully selected, choice. 
c i20oOrmin 992 Recles smec, & bulltedd braed J>att bakenn 
wass inn ofne. c 1440 Promp. Pan>. 55 Bu|l]tyd, taratan- 
tarizatus. 1607 Shaks. Dor. tit. i. 322 He.. is ill-school’d 
In boulted Language. 

Bo lted, ppl . ad [f. Bolt sbd and v.- + -ed ] 

1 . Closed and fastened with a bolt; alsoyfc. 

1588 T. L. To Ch. 0/ Rome (16511 19 Those bar’d and 

bolted hearts of yours. 1687 H. More Death's Vis. viii. 
200 Id'e Storm those Bolted Ears. 1784 Cowper Task iv. 
304 The bolted shutter. 1828 CarlVle Misc. (1857) 1 . 143 
That bolted towers should encircle her. 

2 . Formed into or like bolts. 

1747 T. Gibbons Elegy vi, His shafted Lightnings, and his 
bolted Storms. 1860T. Martin Horace 79 Bohedlightnings 
flash. 

3 . Fastened together with bolts. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. s.v. Ship , They..have the beams, 
knees, and fore-hooks bolted into them. 1832 Df. la Beche 
Geol. Man. 75 Blocks .. squared and bolted together in 
the form of piers and jetties. 

4 . Bolted arrcrws\ (app.) arrows with blunt heads, 
bird-bolts. 

1864 Reader 24 Dec. 792/3 Shooting, with bolted arrows, 
partridge or pigeon. 

Boltel 0 ’ ,n 'ltvl). Arch. Also 5 boltell, 3-9 
bowtebl, 6-7 bou l)tell, boultle, S boultine, 
9boutel. [Conjectured to be f. BoltxA 1 'from its 
resemblance to the shaft of an arrow or bolt ’ 
Gloss. Archil.) ; but as bolt is a Teutonic word, 
and -cl of Fr. origin, the conjecture is hazardous.] 
An old name for a plain round moulding; a 
shaft of a clustered pillar. 

1463 Bury Wills 1850* 39 To ->ctte here ageyu die bowtell 
there hire fight staut. 1565 Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Stria, 
'I'he boltell or thing that riseth up betwenc the two chattels. 
1677 Muxon Mech. Exerc. 11703) 2670x010, or Boltel. 1738 
Chambers Cycl., Boultine or Boltel. in architecture, the 
workman's term for a convex moulding, whose periphery 
is just i of a circle. 1848 T. Rickman Archit. xvii, The 
mouldings are good Norman, consLting merely of plain 
rounds, or boutells. 1849 Freeman Archit. 381 We some¬ 
times find such shafts or bowtels, with bases. 1876 Gwilt 
An hit. Gloss., Beset cl or Boltel. 

Hence Bo ltelled ppl. a., moulded with boltcls. 
1575 Laneham Let. 50 Each windo..parted from oother 
..by flat fayr bolteld columns. 1611 Cotgr., Embouti. 
boultled ; raised into, wrought with boultles. 

Bolter *, boulter (b^Itai). Forms: 5 Cul¬ 
ture, -tar, 5-7 bulter, 6 north, bowter, bultre, 
boultar, 5- boulter, 7- bolter, [f. Bolt v J + 
-er 1 : or ? a. OF. bit let cor one who sifts, f. bu Icier 
to Bolt z/J] 

1 . One who sifts meal, etc. 

c 1440 Promp. Patv. 55 Bulture I1499 bultar]. c 1450 
Voc. in Wr.»\V flicker 688 Hie pdentradinator, a bulter. 
1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. 27 John Xpofer, a boulter. 
1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, Pref. to King 10 a, The 
boulter tryeth out the branne from the mele. 

2 . A piece of cloth used for sifting; a sieve, 
strainer ; a bolting-machine. Also fig. 

1530 Palsch. 462/1, I boulte mcalc..in a boulter. 1546 
Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, lit. i. 64 b, Bultresof lynnen 
4U Spayne. 1564 Baulowin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 169 b, 
Bee not like the Boulter that casteth out the flower and 
keepeth in the bran. 1596 Shaks. t Hen. IV, tit. iii. 81, 1 
haue giuen them away to Bakers Wiues.and they haue made 
Boulters of them. 1616 Suhfl. & Markh. Countr. Farm 
574 'I'he temze or bolter through which they passe. 1704 
Swift T. Tub vii, By some called the Sieves and boulters 
of learning. 1880 T. Hardy Trump.-Major II. xxii. 123 
Bob opened the bolter, .the result being that a dense cloud 
of flour rolled out. 

b. The fabric used for this purpose. 

1612 Navorth Housch. Bks. 43, hi yardes of boulter, ij^. 
vjr/. 1754 Storo's SuriK (ed. Strype) 11 . v. xviii, 382/2 [Duty 
on] Bolters and Bewpers the dozen pieces id. 

3 . * A boulter or a racket to play with, reticulum j 
Withals Did. (1634) 615. 

4 . Comb., as bolter-cloth. 

1586 Cogan Haven Health (*636) 125 Searsed through 
lawne, or a fine boulter doth. 

Bolter*, [f. Bolt z \2 4 --euU] 

1 . One that bolts or runs; esp. a horse that bolts. 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1872] 244 The engine 

may explode..or be a bolter. 1871 Lu Fanu Checkmate 
11 , xiti. 123 Kickers and roarers, and bolters and jibbers. 

2 . One who ‘bolts’ from his party. ( U. S.) 

1883 Atl. Monthly LI I. 327 To whom a ‘ scratchcr ’ or a 
‘bolter* is more hateful than the Beast. 1884 American 
Vtil. 100 To denounce the twenty-seven as bolters from 
their party. 

Bolter 3 , var. Boul-, Bulter, a long fishing line. 
Boltered: see Blood-boltcrcd (Blood sb. 19). 
tBo*ltering,Boultering. Obs. [f. Bolter 
sbA+- TNG 1.] The fabric used lor bolters or sieves. 

1609 C. Butler Few. Mon. i. (1623) C ij, For the safe¬ 
guard of your face..provide a purs-hood made of course 
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boultering. 1634 AlthorpMS. in Simpkinson Washingtons 
25 For other boltering and thinne canves. 

Bolt-head, bolt’s-head. Also 7 boult 
head, boulthed. [f. Bolt jA 1 ] 

1 . The head (a' of a bolt, or arrow ; (b) of a 
bolt for holding parts together. 

<-1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 8ia /fee cuspts, a bolthed. 
1483 Cat ft. A ngi. 36 A Boltc hedc, capitetlnm. 1691 T. 
H[ale] Acc. Xe?o Invent. 20 The Bolt-heads, etc., being 
fairly parcelled. 

2 . Chem. A globular Hash with a long cylindrical 
neck, used in distillation. 

1610 B. Jonson Air A. 11. ii, Blushes the bolts-head? Ibid. 
iv. iv, This doctor. .Will close you so much gold in a boltV 
head. 1667 Boyle Orig. Formes <$• Qua/., Having plac’d 
the mixture in a Bolt-head or Glass-egg with a long neck. 
1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 63 Put it into a large bolt-head, with 
a long neck. 1820 Scott Abbot xxvi, Crucibles, bolt- 
heads, stoves, and the other furniture of a chemical labora¬ 
tory. 1877 Griffin Chem. Handier. 146. 

t 3 . A dragon-fly. Obs. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. it. v. $ 2. 126 Naked winged 
Insects. 7 Dragon Fly, Bolts head. 

t Bolting. Also boltin, bolton. [f. Bolt 
sb\ (9).] A bundle of straw. 

1784 Tvvamley Dairying 129 Take a boltin, or bundle of 
Wheat or Rye-straw. 1886 Blacknv. Mag. Aug. 224 Twenty 
boltings or bundles of straw, tied up from the thrashing 
machine. 

Bolting, boul- (bJu-ltiq ,vbl.sb} [f. Bolts'. 1 ] 

1 . The act of sifting. Boltings : the hran or 
coarse meal separated by silting; siftings. 

a 1300 W. Dk Birlf-swortu in Wright Voc. 155 Per bo- 
lenger (gloss, bultingge) est ceverd La llur. 1335 in Mem. 
Riponix 885) II. 115 Unum magnum doleum pro boltynges. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. t. i. *8, Troy. Haue I not tarried ? 
Pan. I the grinding ; but you must tarry the bolting. 1638 
Pf.nkethman Artach. A. b. 1877 Peacock Lincolns A. 
Gloss . Boltings, the coarse meal separated from the flour. 

2 . fig. Sitting of evidence., etc.; close scrutiny. 
Boulting out : getting at by sifting. 

1563-87 Foxe A. < 5 * M. 11596) 1286/1 The boulting out of 
the true signification of ovaia. 1623 Sanderson Sen//, 
(1681) 1. 88 Means for the boulting out of the truth. 1771 
Burke Co/-r. (1844) I. 256 Among those in opposition, there 
has been of late a good deal of boulting. 

•fb. The private arguing of law cases for prac¬ 
tice. Obs. 

1598 Stow Surz>. ix. (1603) 79 They frequent readings, 
meetings, boltinges and other learned exercises. 1670 
Blount Law Diet., Bolting, at Greys-lnn. The manner is 
ihus; An Ancient, and two Barrasters sit as Judges, three 
Students bring each a Case, and the Judges cause which of 
them shall be argned : which done, the Students first argue 
it, then the Barrasters. 

3 . Comb., as (in sense 1) bolting-cloth, -house, 
-hutch, -machine, - mill , -pipe, - poke, -tub, -tun. 

1452 Test. Ebor , III. 137, Ij ~bullynge-clotlies, \\\y{. c 1500 
Ibid. IV. 192, Xxix yerdcs off bowtyng doth xW, 1617 
Markham Caval. ill. 38 Boult them through an ordinarie 
bolting cloath, 1885 Harper's Mag. July 256/1 The finest 
..silk fabric made is bolting-cloth for the use of millers. 
1532 Hervet tr. Xenophon's llouseh. (1768) 40 The instru- 
mentes that bolonge. .to the kechin, to the bathe, and to the 
‘boultynge house. 1704 Lond. Gas. No. 4003/4 Wash¬ 
house, Boulting-house, Bake-house. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. 11 
11. iv. 495 That *Boulting-Hutch of Beastlinessc. 1641 
Milton Animadv. Wks. (1851) 205 Saving this passing fine 
sophisticall boulting hutch. 1807 Vancouver Agrtc. Devon 
{1813 i2z It has a pair of stones of about four feet in 
diameter, and a “bolting machine. 1846 G. Wright Cream 
Sci. AJtoxvl. 49 The bolting-machine of a flour-mill. . The 
flour is sifted, .through a cloth of a peculiar texture, called 
a bolting-cloth. Instead of the cloth, a cylinder formed of 
wire-gauze of different degrees of fineness is sometimes used. 
1766 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 139 1 They took an aversion to 
all “bolting-mills, and accordingly destroyed 7 or 8. 1534 

in Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 189 A “bultynge pipe covcrid 
with a yarde of canvesse. 1588 Lane. Wills (1857s III. 
ij7 In the backe house and brewc house..a boltingc pype 
vtijrf. 1552 Huloet, Bultre, or *bultyng poke for fyne 
meale. 1530 Palsgr. 200/1 “Boultyng tubbe, huschea bluter. 
.581-2 Inv. in Best Famt. BAs. 118561 .72 In bowtinge 

house, .one bowling tube. 1485 Inv. in Ripon Ch. Acts 
371,3 ’’bultington. 

Bolting, vbl. sb .2 [f. Bolt z\ 2 + -rNG E] 

+ 1 , Hasty utterance, sudden blurting out. Obs. 
1692 R. Lestrange Josephus' Wars 1. xvii. (1733) 588 The 
Bolting of this Privacy made Herod stark mad. 

2 . A sudden starting off; making off, running 
away, flight; (in U. S. politics) sudden secession 
from a political party. 

i8ao Scott Abbot xvii, These pretty wild-geese .. have as 
many divings, boltings, and volley mgs, i860 G. H. K. 
Fa cat. Tour. 169 The bolting of the Caithness men from 
the Sutherland men. 1884 A'. V. Times, This caucus system 
of ours is a despotism, tempered only by bolting. 

3 . Fastening with bolts. 

1856 Kane Ant. Exp. I. vii. 74 The pintles torn from 
their boltings. 

4 . Hasty swallowing. 

187a Mark Twain htnoc. Abr. xii. 7 j No five-minute boil¬ 
ings of flabby rolls. 

5 . Comb., as bolting-hole, a hole by which to 
bolt or escape; fg. a means of escape. 

c 1788 Burkf. Art. W. Hastings Wks. 1842 XIV. 68 It 
afforded him two bolting holes, by which he is enabled to 
resist the authority of the Company. 1881 Sat. Rtv. No. 
.321, 238 A secluded spot in a clearing, where a bank is 
honeycombed with burrows and bolting-holes. 

BoTtless, a. Without a bolt or bolts, not 
formed into bolts, as ‘boltless lightning’, poet. 
Yot . I. 


BoTtonite. Min. A unisilicate mineral, a 
variety of Forsterite, found near Bolton, Mass. 
(Dana Min. 255.) 

Bolt-rope (bfl***lt|rjup). Xaut. [f. Bolt $b\ 
+ Rope.] • A rope sewed all round the edge of the 
sail, to prevent the canvas from tearing.’ Smyth 
Sailors IVord-bk. 

1626CAPT. Smith Acrid. I 'zig. Seamen 14. 1627— Seaman's 
Gram. vi. 27 The Bolt ropes are those wherein the sailc.s 
are sowed. 1762 9 Falconf.r Sitipsor. 11. 461 The..mizen 
..In fluttering fragments from its bolt-rope fled. 1830 1. 
Tavlor The Ship 154. 1840 R. Dana Bet. Mast xxv. 82 

The jib was blown to atoms out of the bolt-rope. 

Boltspreet, -sprit, obs. var. of Bowsprit. 
Bolt upright-ness : see Bolt mh. 

Bolus (b< 7 u*Ii?s). 1*1. boluses: 7 bolus, 7-8 
bolus’s, 8-9 bolusses. [a. mod.L. bolus, a. Or. 
/3 u)Ao 5 clod, lump of earth.] 

1 . Med. A medicine of round shape adapted for 
swallowing, larger than an ordinary pill. Often 
used somewhat contemptuously.) 

1603 Florid Montaigne 116341 551, I will not have a 
Bolus, or a glister. 1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Whs. Voc., 
Bolus, is a medicine made up into a thick substance to be 
swallow'd not liquid, but taken on a knives point. 1751 
Siienstonk Whs. .y Lett. HI. 178, I have been taking 
saline draughts and bolus's. 1832 Anna M. Porter Hun - 
gar. Bro. v. 53 Physic him to death with pills and boluses 
fg. 1637 Karl Monm. Matvezzi's Ronr-lvs 229 Cruel! 
actions are so many bolus, which are never better taken 
than when wrapt up in gold. 1780 Cowvr r Lett. 3 May, 
Swallowing such boluses as I send you. 1878 Black Green 
Past, iii.23 Resolved not to swallow your Home Rule bolus. 

2 . A small rounded mass of any substance. 

178a A. Monro Cornpar. Anat. ted. 3' 23 The bolu-> would 
be in danger of falling out of the mouth. 1835 I Hook 
G. Gurney *1850) I. i. 3 A round mirror, encircled with gilt 
boluses. 1867 F. Francis Angling i. u88o' 9 A barley-meal 
bolus is the bait for roach. 1881 Sat. Rev. No. 1320,206 
One leaden bolus of the old ouncc-of-lerul pattern. 

3. A kind of clay ; = Bolk 2 i. 

1682 Grew Anat. Plants 242 Bolus's are the Beds, or as 
it were, the Materia prima, both of opacous Stones, and 
Metals, 1863 Baring-Goulo Iceland xii. 210 The soil is 
composed of soft bolus full of splinters of trachyte. 

Hence Bolus-ways, -wise, adz>., as a bolus. 

1689 Movlf. Sea Chyrurg. Pref., If the Patient cannot 
take a Medccino in one form as Bolus-vvaies*. 

1 Bolwaie. Obs. ? A boil. 

1628 P. M[atiiiku] Life Seianvs 88 llis face full of pimples 
and Fistulas, knots and bolwaics. 

Bolwark, obs. f. Bulwark. 

Boly, obs. form of Boil v. 
t Bolye. Obs . rare . [ad. mecl.L. bolts , a. Hr. 
/JoA/s sounding*lead.] 1 Sec (plot.) 

1552 11 I’LOkt, Bolyu or plummet vvhyche mariners vse, bolis, 
Bolyen, bolyon, obs. forms of Bullion. 
Bolyn, var. of Roli.kn sb., and obs. f. Bowline. 
Bolys, obs. form of Bull ace. 

H Bom, homa, Also bomma, aboma. The 
native name in Congo, \Y. Africa, of ‘a huge non- 
poisonous snake swallowing deer, etc.* (see Meiolla, 
Vocab.\ Proyarl; Cavazzi Congo, Matamba, <(■ An¬ 
gola ; Magyar Siid-Afrikd). Apparently carried 
by the Portuguese from Congo to Brazil ;Roqucte 
has bom bSma * serpent d’AngoIa et du Bresil . 
and there applied to the largest boas, in which 
sense it appears in some English works. (.The 
history has been traced for ns by Dr. E. B. 1 ylor. 
1864 in Webster and in other recent Diets. 

Bom, bomarang, obs. IT. Bum, Boomerang. 
Bomaree, var. of Bummaree. 

Bomb (bpm, bmn), sb. Forms: 6 borne, 7 
bombe, bombo, boom b, 7 bomb. [a. V. 
bom be, ad. Sp. bomba (see first quot.\ prob. f. bom¬ 
bo * a bumming or humming noise ’L. bombtts. 
The word is thus ultimately identical with boom. 
Cf. the earliest Eng. instance borne, directly from 
Sp.; also 171I1 e. bombo from Sp. or It. Variously 
pronounced; see the rimes : in the British army 
(bznrY is usual.] 

+ 1 . Transl. of Sp. bomba do fuego ‘a ball ol 
wtlde-fire,’ Minsheu. Obs. 

1588 R. Parke Hist. China (transl. fr. Span.) 65 They 
vse..in their wars..many homes of fire, full of olde iron, 
and arrovves made with powder & fire worke, with the 
which they do much harme and destroy their enimies. 

2 . An explosive projectile consisting of a hollow 
iron sphere filled with gunpowder or some other 
charge, and fired by a fuse ignited in the act of 
discharge from the mortar; a bombshell ; now 
generally called a shell. 

1684 Lond. Gas. No. 1937 2 They shoot their Bombes ne.ir 
two Miles, and they weigh 250 F.nglish Pounds a piece. 
1687 Evelyn Mem. <18571 lb 2 75> 1 saw a trial of those 
devilish, murdering, mischief-doing engines called bombs, 
shot out of the mortar-piecc on Blackheath. 1687 Rycaut 
Hist. Turks II. 196 The Turks threw. .quantities of Bom- 
boes and Stink-pots. 1692 Siege Lymcrich 5, 800 Cans of 
Ball and Boombs. Ibid. 6,600 Booms, a 1721 Prior Alma 
til. 369 The longitude uncertain roams, In spite of Whiston 
and his bombs. <*1730 Young Sea-Piece Poems (1757) I. 
246 A thousand deaths the bursting bomb Hurls from her 
disembowel'd womb. 1829 Southey Yng. Dragon iv, The 


hugest brazen mortar That ever yet fired bomb, Could not 
have check'd this fiendish hea>t As did that Holy Thumb. 

b. IVhak-fishery. A harpoon with an explosive 
charge in its head ; hence darting-, rocket-bomb. 

1883 Fisheries F.vhib. Cut at. 199 ‘Hie bomb-lance, darting- 
bomb, and rocket-bomb. 
f 3 . A inortar, a shell-gun. Obs. nire~ 1 . 

1684 J. Peter Siege Vienna 95 The enemy, .play'd on us 
with their Cannon and Bombs. 

J- 4 . A small war-vessel carrying mortars for 
throwing bombs. Called mote fully bomb-gal Hot, 
bomb-ketch, bomb-ship, bomb-vessel, and bombard. 

1704 Loud. Gas. No. 4029/3 Portsmouth Bomb. / bid. No. 
3992/3 Her Majesty’* Ships the Mortar and Terror Bombs. 
*747 J- Lind Lett. A«i?y i. 1757' 21 Those who have the 
command of sloops, bombs, lire-hips. 1806 Duncan Xrisen 
45 He proceeded with the Thunder bomb, .to bombard the 
town. 1813 Examiner i3 Jan. 47/1, 18 sloops—4 bombs. 

5. / ’oleauie bomb : a roundish mass of lava thrown 
out of a volcano. 

*845 1 >arwin Voy. Xat. x.\i. 11852 493, 1 noticed volcanic 
bombs, that is, masses of lava which have been shot through 
the air whilst fluid and have consequently n-sumed a 
spherical or pear-shape. 1878 llvxi.i v I'hys/ogr. 1 >3 borne* 
times the masses of lava, .fall as.. vulcanic bombs. 

G. Comb.^bomb buttery,-bed, -cart.-chest,-galliot, 
-i/itay, - ship, -vessel; bomb-battered arij ; bomb- 
lanee, a harpoon with an explosive in its head. 
Sue also BoMU-KETCil, Bomu-pkoof, BmMB-shell. 

1854 J. Auboit Xapoteon 1855 I. xxxiv. 533 Having fled 
from their “bomb-battered and burning dwellings. 1695 
Lond, Ga:. No. 3124 .'2 This day the Bomb-Battery was 
begun. ■ 1850 Rudim. Xavig. (Wwde* 10 1 be beams 
which support the “bomb-bed in bomb-vessel-. 1712 Lond. 
Gas. No. 4970/2 Two ‘Bomb Carts.. and live Pieces of 
Ordnance. 1755 Geutl. Mag. XXV. 377 Bomb-carls, filled 
with necessaries fur the camp, were likewise vent. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Tahn., “Bomb-chest, is a kind of chest, 
which being lilted with Gunpowder and Bombs..is pkued 
under Ground to blow it up into the Air, together with 
those that stand upon it. 1715 Lond. Gas. No. 3 01 2 Se ine 
Bomb Galliots. 1751 Smollett Per. PL. 17791II. 2,0 
The entertainers landed at the bomb-keys. 1695 Loud. 
Gas. No. 3086/2 Having been to view the ‘Bomb ships in 
tlie Muese. 1806 Dt n< vs Xcheat 136 The homb-ship and 
schooner gun-vessels made their escape. 1693 Lend. (>a^. 
No. 289? 4 ‘Bomb vessels lately Launch'd. 1828 >.u.u<- 
.m.vn Brit. Gunner arti« le>, Bomb-Vessels. 

Bomb (hpiii. \>v\u), v. [1. pice.] 

1. trails. To lue bomb* at: to bombard. 

1688 1. Clayton in Phil. Tran.-*, Mil. 984 The Town 
could never be Bomb'd by Band, a 1704 Si dliy Perns 
Wks. 1722 I. 78 While you Bomb Towns in France. 1797 
Nii.son in Niculas Di/p. .1846' VII. p. c.\lv i, The intention 
of bombing us still goes on. 

2 . To throw with violence, let lly. dial. 

Bomb, ribs, form of Boom and Bum. 

t Bo mbace, -ase. Obs. Forms : 6 bom- 
bag^, (> 7 bombase, bace. [a. OF. bombau 
cotton, cotton wadding laic L. bombuce-m, acc. 
of bom bar cotton, a corruption and traiisf'encd use 
ol E. bombyv silk, a Hr. poyfivt silkwonu, silk.] 

1 'The down of the cotton-plant ; raw cotton. 
1553 Eden Treat. Xe:v lmi. tArb.i 13 This cotton, is 
otlierwvse called Bombage or sylke of the trees. Ibid. 30 
They tie the posies together with ropes of bombage cotton. 
1578 Byte Dodoe/ss v t. xvii. 679 Fayre white cotton, ur the 
dovvTie that we call Bombace. 1579 Langham Card. Health 
(*633' 536 The oile is to be taken away with bombase or 
cotton dipt in it. 1609 IIakingtoN School, Sale me 1624! 
35S To vse garments of Silkc or Bombace. 

2 . Cotton fibre dressed for stuffing or padding 
garments; cotton-wool, cotton-wadding. 

1592 Wills <y Inv. X. C. <iS6o IB 212, xx yds. of course 
harden 6s. (xt. v lbs. of bombace 5 s - 1635 J. Hayward 
Banish'd Virg. 149 A body that needed not the common 
helpe.s of rectifying its proportion by bombace or the like. 

3 . fg. Padding, stuffing: see Bumba>t j 7 >. 2 b, 3. 

1662 Fuller Worthies (18401 III. 34 A sermon..to the 

university, the stuff, or rather bombace, whereof we have 
set down in our ‘ Ecclesiastical History’. 

Boinbaceous (b^mb^ Jos , a. Hot. [f. mod L. 
bombax ^f. L. bombyx silk) 4- -ackous.] Of or 
pertaining to plants of the genus Bombax, or the 
Silk-cotton family. 

1864 Bates Sat. on Amazon xvi. 139 The trees the dome- 
topped giants of the Leguminous and Boinbaceous orders, 
t Bo mbal. Obs. rare* 1 . [V Related to Bomb.) 
<11659 Cleveland Sir /. Presbyter 11677) 6 In Pulpit 
Fire-works, which the Bombal vents. 

f Bombance. obs. [a. F. bombatue, variant 
of bobance boastfulness, ostenlation : of uncertain 
deriv.: see Lithe.] Ostentation, pride. 
c 1325 Cocrde L. 4494 Come prykand with bombance. 

Bombard (b^*m , bP'ntbaid', sb. i a orms: 7 
bnmbard, 6 boumbard, 5 9 bombarde, 6- 
bombard, [a. OF. bombarde ‘a murthering-piece ’ 
,Cotgr.J, in med.L. bombarda, originally a me¬ 
chanical engine for throwing large stones (see Du 
Cange ; prob. f. L. bombtts a humming noise + 
-arda, fern, form of Romance suffix -akd.J 

I. 1 . The earliest kind of cannon, usually throw¬ 
ing a stone ball or a very large shot. 

*• 1430 Lvd r„ Boehas 1. iii. M544> ^ a. That none engine may 
thereto attayne, Gonne, nor bumbard by no subtiltie. 1481 
Caxton Reynard 77 All them that, ben archers, and haue 
bowes, gonnes, bombardes. .to besiege Malepcrduys. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. l.cxliv. 172 Fortyfied with springalle*, 
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l>ombardes, bowes, and other art illary- 1573 Sege Ed tub 
Castel in Scot. Poems \ 6 tA C. (1801) 11. 290 The bumbard 
stanis directit fell sa euin. 16*3 Cocke ham, Bombards, great 
guns. 1664 Floiidan F. iii. 22 With Bombard shot the walls 
he bet. 1874 Boutell Arms «$• Arm. 219 Towards the 
end of the 14th century pieces called bombardes were in 
existence, which threw balls of stone weighing as much, 
as 200 lbs... These heavy bombards proved to be of very 
little practical use. 

+ b. transf The ball or stone thrown by a bom* 
bard. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 153 A kind of shot that 
we great bombards call..And where that huge and mighty 
stone did fall, .it did great wonders breede. 

+ C. Bombarding volley, shot. Obs. rare* 1 . 

1809 T. Barlow Columb. Vtt. 228 Then bids the battering 
floats his labors crown, And pour their bombard on the 
shuddering town. 

2 . A bomb-vessel or bomb-ketch ; = Bomb sb. 4. 
1799 Nelson in Nicolas l)isp. 1x845) IV. 65 Buonaparte 
has passed Corsica in a Bombard, steering for France. 1812 
Examiner 23 Nov. 740/1 The vessels captured consisted of 
a bombard, a lugger, 3 feluccas, i860 Earl Dundonald 
A utobiog. Seaman I. v. 99 A French bombard bore up, 
hoisting the national colours. 

+ 3 . A leather jug or bottle for liquor; a black¬ 
jack. Probably from some resemblance to the 
early cannons. Obs . exc. Hist. 

1506 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 497 That huge Bombard of 
Saeke. 1610 — Temp. 11. ii. 20 Like a foule bumbard that 
would shed his licquor. 1635 IIlvwood Pkilocoth., The 
great black jacks and bombards at the Court, which, when 
the Frenchmen first saw, they reported .. that the English- 
inen used to drink out of their bootes, 

t b. fig. A toper. Obs. Sec also Bumbard. 

1617 J. Tavlor in Shaks. C. Praise 126 This beveling 
Bombards longitude, latitude, altitude, and crassitude. 

+ II. 4 . A deep-toned wooden musical instru¬ 
ment of the bassoon family. Obs. Also Bombardo. 

1393 Gower Couf. III. 358 Suclie a soune Of bombarde 
and of clarioune. ?ci475 Sqr. lenve Degre 1072 With 
pypes, organs and bumbarde. 1878 Statham in Grove Diet. 
Mus. I. 15* A class of instruments named bombards, p*.Ha¬ 
mers, or brummers .. seems to have been the immediate 
predecessor of the bassoon. 

III. 5 . Comb., as + bombard-like adv. ; f bom¬ 
bard-man, a servant who carried out liquor to 
customers, a pot-boy; + bombard-phrase trails, 
of L. ampulla ), inflated language, bombast. 

1664 Floddan F. vi. 53 Bombard like, did boasts discharge. 
a 1616 B. Jonson Los e Restored 86 A bombard man, that 
brought bouge for a Countrey Lady or two that fainted. 
1640 — Horace's A rs Poet. VII. 1731 N.i They, .must throw 
by Their bombard-phrase, and foot and half-foot words. 
Bombard (bjfmbauiP, v. [f. V. bombarder 
(i 6th c. ‘to discharge a bumbard, to batter or 
murder with bumbards 1 Cotgr. . f. bombard sb.: 
see prcc. It has no immediate relation to bomb.] 

+ 1 . intr. To tire off bombards or heavy guns. 
Obs. (exc. as absol. use of 2.) 

1598 Florio, Sbombardarc , to shoote off peals of gnus, to 
bombard. 11695 Loud..Gas. No. 3096/3 Colonel Richards, 
with nine English Bomb Vessels . began to Bombard.] 

2 . tratts. To batter with shot and shell; to as¬ 
sault with ordnance so as to destroy, disable, or 
reduce to submission. 

1686 Lond.Qaz. No. 2211/3 General CarafTa is making 
Preparations to bombard Agria. 1692 Siege Lymerick 7 
We still continued to Batter and Bombard the Town very 
furiously. 1813 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. XL 33 
If the town is to be bombarded, it may as well be done from 
the sand hills. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. IV. 427 The ad¬ 
miral. .thought they might anchor and bombard the town, 
b .fg. To assail with persistent force or violence. 
1765 Falconer Detnag. 405 Where fulminating, rumbling 
eloquence .. bombards the sense. 1853 Bright Ad miss. 
Jnvs Pari, in Sp. (1876) 527 Go on year after year bom¬ 
barding the Lords with this Jew bill, a 1884 M. Pattison 
Mem. 332 Milton..bombarding Salmasins W'ith foul epithets. 

3 . Cookery. To stuff a fillet of veal . 

1769 Mrs. Raffald Fug. Housekpr. 11778}93 Bombarded 
Veal. Cut the bone nicely out of a fillet, etc. 1837 Dis¬ 
raeli Venetia 1. iv. (1871) 15 The tempting delicacies of 
bombarded veal. 

Bombarder (bpmbaudw). [f. prec. vb.+ -ER*, 
or ad. F. bombardier (16th c. in Littre).] He who 
or that which bombards; a bombarding vessel. 
In early use = Bombardier. 

1583 Exec. Treason (1675) 29 The Popes Canonists being 
as his Bombarders, do make his Excommunications, .appear 
fearful. 1808 Whitbread in Cobbetfs Pari. Deb. (18081 X. 
729 The bombarders of Copenhagen. 1866 Daily Tel. June, 
Stopped the bombardment by sinking the bombarder. 

t Bombardical, a. Obs. [f. Bombard sb. + 
-ical.] ' Thundering, or roaring like a piece of 
ordnance.’ Blount Glossogr. 1656. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 72 He that entitles himself 
Most Puissant and Highest Monarch of the Turks. .with 
other such bombardicall titles. 

Bombardier (bpm-, btfmbajdpu). [a. V. 
bombardier, f. bombard : sec Bombard and -jfr.] 

11 - A soldier in charge of a bombard, an artillery¬ 
man. Obs. or arch. 

1560 Whitehqrnf Arte JVarre (1573) 82 Smithes, Masons, 
Ingcners, Bombardiers. 1611 Cotgr., Bombardier, a bom¬ 
bardier or gunner that vseth to discharge inurthering pceces; 
and, more generally, any gunner. 1691 Li ttrell Brief 
Rel, (1857) I L 292 Our bombardeers are to practice the 
throwing bombs on ship board. 1709 Tatler No. 88 * 3 The 


bombardier tosses his balls Into the midst of a city. 1779 
G. Smith Mil. Diet , 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy xxxix, 
Her two brothers are lieutenants in the bombardiers. 

2 . spec, fa- in 17th and iSth c.: One of the 
master-gunner's men, employed more especially 
about the mortars and howitzers. Obs. 

1688 List of (Jas. ITs) Artillery Train, Firemaster to 
Trayne, Chief Bombardier, 12 Bombardiers, Chief Pctardier, 

4 Petardiers. 1746 Rep. Cond. Sir J. Cope 55 He gave the 
Witness a Bombardecr and four Gunners. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) Yy iij b, He has also the command of 
the gunners, matrosscs, and bombardiers. [1855 Sargent 
Braddock's Exped. 136 A matross is an artillery soldier of 
a rank inferior to the bombardier or gunner.] 

b. In the British army: A non-commissioned 
officer in the artillery. Several are attached to 
each battery of artillery. 

1844 Queen's Regal. Ord. Army 4, Bombardiers of the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery rank as Corporals. 

t 3 . A bomb-ship. Obs. 

1686 Lend. Caz. No. 2142 2, 20 Men of War, 2 Fire-Ships 
and 3 Bombardiers. 

4 . Comb., as bombardier beetle, a genus of 
beetles (especially Brae hi tuts crepitans) which, 
when irritated, eject fluid with a sharp report and 
blue vapour; t borabardicr-galliot, a kind of 
bomb-vessel. 

1802 Bincley Anim. Biog. (1813) 111 . 147 The bombardier, 
or exploding beetle.. When 11 is touched, we are surprised 
with a noise resembling the discharge of a musket in minia- 
tuie, during which a blue smoke may be seen to proceed 
from its extremity. 1861 Hulme tr. Moquin-Tatidon ti. iv. 
i. 214The..Bombardier Beetles discharge a still more offen¬ 
sive fluid. 1805 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 391/2 A large flotilla 
..of Bomba{rJdier galliots, gun sloops and flat bottomed 
vessels completely armed. 

Bombarding (bpmba-Klii)\ vbl. sb. [f. Bom¬ 
bard 7\ -r -INC I.] An assailing with shot and 
shell; a bombardment. 

1687 Lend. Gaz, No. 222G/2 The preparations for the Bom¬ 
barding of Agria. 1756 Burke Vina. Sat. Soc. Wks. I. 31 
The present perfection of gunnery, cannoncering, bombard¬ 
ing, mining. 1880 M Carthv Own Times HI. xle. 357 
There were more murders and more bombardings yet. 

Bombardment bombardment). [f. Bombard 
v. + -mknt.] The process of bombarding ; con¬ 
tinuous attack upon a place with shot and shell. 

1702 Lend. Gaz. No. 3807 '3 Which gives u.s great Appre¬ 
hensions of a Bombardment. 1790 Beatson Xav. «y Mil. 
Mem. 1 1 . 402 To destroy these vessels, .by means of a bom¬ 
bardment. 1813 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. XL 33 
The Bombardment answered no purpose whatever, except¬ 
ing to destroy the town. 

II Bombardo. [It.: ‘a certain wind instru¬ 
ment resembling the oboe.’] = Bombard sb. 4 . 
Bo*mbardon,- 0 'ne. A/us. [a. It. bonibardonc, 
augmentative form of bomba rdo.] A brass in¬ 

strument of the trumpet-kind, in tone resembling 
an ophicleidc ; also a bass reed-stop on the organ. 

1856 Mrs. C. Clarke tr. Berlioz' Instrument. 176 The 
Bombardon .. is a low instrument without keys and with 
three cylinders. 1876 Hu es Catech. Organ x. (1878) 71 
Bombardone , Bombardon, Bombarde, a reed-stop of metal 
or wood. 1880(fKO\ e Diet Mus. 1.259 Bombardon, bombard 
. .were originally names of the different varieties of the oboe 
or bassoon family ; the bombardon, or largest instrument, 
reaching to contra F. From these the name was transferred 
to a bass reed-stop on I he organ, with 16-foot tone. 

+ Bombase, v. Obs. Also 6 bum-, boombas ; 
pa. pple. bombast, [f. BoMHace sb.: stress orig. 
on the last, and afterwards on the first syllable,] 

1 . trails. To stuff with cotton-wool ; to pad. 

1558 Will of R. Lee 1 Somerset Ho.», My doublelt of sack e 

clothe that is btunbased. 1598 Florio, imbottire. .tostuffe, 
to quilt, to buinhase. 

b .fig. and transf. To stuff, pad. 

1572 Gascoigne Voy. Holland in Southey Connn.-pl. Bk. 
Ser. it. (1849*311 They march bumbast with buttered beer. 
*577 b. Googe Hercsbac/fs Hush ., The camel.. is bumbast 
upon the backe for bearing of burdens. 

2 . To stop (the ears) as with cotton-wool. 

1583 Stanyhurst sEneid iv. 107 What reason him leadeth 
to my suite too boombas his hearing? 

Bombase, variant of B».mbacf. sb. 

Bombase, -baze, variants of Bumraze. 
Bombasic, a. rare. [f. Bombace v or Bombasie 
+ -IC: peril, referring to the colour of Nankeen 
cotton, or ?of raw silk ] Of a pale yellow or 
straw colour; botnbycinous. 

1825 J. Fosbrooke Obsen*. Paihel.Re/at. 53 Skin of a Bom- 
basic tint. Ibid 62 A fine straw-coloured or bombasic tini. 

t Bo'mbasie. Obs. Also 6 bombezie. [va¬ 
riant of Bombace or Bombasine.] 

1 . Raw cotton, cotton wool. 

1576 Baker Gesner's fcu'dl Health 189 b, A feather or 
Fine bombasie wettc in the oyle. 1578 Lytf. Dodoens vt. 
xlvi. 719 Dip a little Cotton or Bombasic in the sayde 
milke, and lay it to your tooth. 

2 . = Bombasine 2. 

1588 Record in Law Memorials Pref. 33 note, 3 dies of 
bombezie. 

Bombasine (bpm-, brrmbazrn). Forms: 6 
bombasyMO, 6 - 9 -in, 7biunbazine,7-9bombazin, 
S bumbasiue, 8 9 bombazeen, 9 bombazine, 7- 
bombasine. [a. F. bombasin, ad. late L. bom- 
basinum , var. of bombycinum (Isidore’) a silk tex¬ 
ture, neuter of bombycinus silken, f. bombyx , -yeem 


silk-worm, silk. On the later transfer of bombyx. 
bombax, and its derivatives to * tree-silk ’ or cotton, 
bombasin was also applied to cotton fabrics, 'fus- 
taine ou bombasin, et toute autre chose faicte de 
coton, xylimtm \ R. Estienne Pc lit Did.] 

+ 1 . Raw cotton ; = Bombace j. Obs. 

>555 Eden Decades JV. Ind. 1. it. (Arb.) 69 marg., This 
Cotton the Spaniardes call Algodon & the Italians Bom¬ 
basine. 1580 Hollyband Treas.Fr. Tong , Du Bombasyn, 
Bombasin, cotton. 

2 . A twilled or corded dress-material, composed 
of silk and worsted; sometimes also of cotton 
and worsted, or of worsted alone. In black the 
material is much used in mourning. 

157a Wills <5 Inv. X. C. (1835) 1 . 373 One doblat of white 
bombasyne. 1611 Cotgr., Bombasin , the stufle Bumba- 
zine ; or any kind of stufle that's made of cotton, or of 
cotton and hnnen. 1660 Act 12 Chas. //, iv. Sched., Bora- 
toes or Bombasines—narrow the single piece not above 15 
yards, vj /. 1747 Mrs. Del any A ntobiog. 11S61) 11 . 478 Black 
bombazeen will do very well in a sack. 1789 Wolcott iP. 
Pindari/ijr/Mf. Ode xv. Wks. 1812 II. 248 In Sorrow's dismal 
crape or bombazeen. 1820 M tss M it ford in L' Estrange Life 
(1870 11 , iv.83 Crape and bombazin and broad-hemmed frills. 
1831 G. Porter SilkManuf 209 Bombasin. .atwilled manu¬ 
facture, having its warp of silk, and its shoot of worsted, 
b. attrib. and comb. 

r666 Pf.pys Diary 1x879' HI. 494 Putting on my black 
stufle bombazin suit. 1766 Anstev Bath Guide xi. (1804 
04 Who is that bombazine lady so gay, So profuse of her 
beauties, in sable array? 1819 J*. O. Lend. Directory 19 
Bombazeen Manufacturers. Ibid. 144 Bombazeen-dressers, 

1 Bo mbasing, sb. Obs . In 6 bum-, [f. Bom- 
base V. + -JNG 1 .] 

X. =*Bombasine 2 perh. a corruption . 

158a BARF.T/ 1 /r', Bumbasing or anything made of cotten. 

2 . Padding with bombace. 

1598 Florio, hnbottitnra .. a quilting, a bumbasing. 
Bombast fb^m-, bmnbastb sb. Forms: 6 
bom-, bumbaste, 6-S bumbast, 6- bombast. [A 
variant of Bombace, bombase f .bombace', in i6thc. 
pronounced bomtxrs), the / being either simply 
phonetic (the converse of bass, bast' or perhaps 
influenced by the pa. pple. bombast of Bombase v. 
Originally accented on second syllable, as still in 
Byron: but already in Shakspcre on the first. 
Most dictionaries make the first syllabic brm-, 
but contemporary usage favours bpm-.] 

11 - The soft down of the cotton-plant ; raw 
cotton ; cotton-wool. Obs. 

1568 T. Howell A rb. Amitie (1879) £> From all meate 
soft, as wooll and flaxe, bombaste and winds that bloc. 1582 
Hester Seer. Phtorav. 11. xx. 99 Wet a little Bumbast in 
our Caustick. 1597 Gerard herbal n.cccxxxv. 901 Called 
in Knglish & French, Cotton, Bombaste & Bombace. 1615 
G. Sandys Trav. 15 The head lof the Cotton plant], .ripen¬ 
ing brenkes, and isdeliuered of a white soft Bombast. 1665 
G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav .23 Which linnen. .is alto¬ 
gether of Bumbast or Cotton, inhere being no Flax in India). 
+ b- alt lib. Cotton. Obs. 

1509 Hakluvt Voy. If. 1. 222 Scarlet, or white Bumbast 
cloth. 1600 Dekkek Gentle Craft 15 You bombast cotten- 
candle queane. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais m. xli. (1737) HI. 
139 The bumbast and cotton bushes. 

f 2 . Cotton-wool used as padding or stuffing for 
clothes, etc. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1572 Gascoigne B. Withipoll , To stuff thy doublet full 
of such bumbaste. 1601 R. J. Kingd. <5* Comnnv. 140 lacks 
quilted with bombast to resist arrou es. 1685 Crowne Sir 
C. Xicc u. x8 For the inside ; do you like much bombast, 
madam ? 1849 Mem. Kirkaldy of Gr. viii. 77 Their large.. 
trunk-hose, being quilted and stuffed with bombast. 

t b. Jig. Padding, stuffing ; stopping of the ears. 
1575 Gascoigne Wks. (15871 83 It hath no bumbast now, 
but skin and bones. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 791 As 
bumbast and as lining to the time. 1631 Celestina x. 120 
Frame, .for your eares the bumbast or stuffing of sufferance 
and bearing. 

3 . fig. Inflated or turgid language ; high-sound¬ 
ing language on a trivial or commonplace subject; 
* fustian 9 ; ‘ tall talk’. [This sense has been erro¬ 
neously supposed to have originated in the name of 
Paracelsus (P. A. T. Bombast von ITolienheim).] 

>589, Nashf. in Greene Mmaphon (Arb.l Ded. 6 To out- 
brave better pens with the swelling bumbast of a bragging 
blankc verse, a 1625 Fletcher Chances v. iii, 1 like his 
words well; there's no bombast in 'em. 1710 1 ‘opb Lett. 
Wks. 1736 V. 107 The ambition of surprising a reader, Is 
the true natural cause of all fustian, or bombast in poetry. 
1762 Kames Elcrn. Crit. iv. (1833) 124 False sublime known 
by the name of bombast. 18x1 Byron Hints from llor. 44 
Another soars, inflated with^bombast. 1850 Kincslev Alt. 
Locke xxxiii. (1879) 342 Their eloquence is all bombast, 
b. transf. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 221 Whal might be called 
mental bombast, as distinguished from verbal. r82i Craig 
Led. Drawing iv. 213, I have insuperable objections to this 
sort of bombast in painting. 

Bombast, V. arch. [f. prec. sb., which see for 
pronunciation: in the vb. the accent is more fre¬ 
quently on the final syllable.] 

+ 1 . To stuff, pad, or fill out with cotton-wool, 
or the like. Obs. 

1565 Jewel Rcpl. Harding (1611) To Rdr. 2 To couer 
the smalncsse .. of ihcir bodies, Ihe] had bomebasted, ard 
embossed out their coates. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. Epil. 
82 IThey] bumbast, bolster, frisleand perfume. 1650 Bulwek 
Anthropomet. xvl 162 They bumbast their Doublets, 1820 
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Scott Abbot xv, My stomach has no room for it; it is.. too 
well bumbasted out with straw and buckram. 

2 . fig. and Iransf To stuff, swell out, inflate. 
i5 &>Stvoley Seneca'sMedeai 1581) 136 Her hawtv breast 
bumbasted is wyth pryde. 1599 Xasue Lent. Stuffc (1871) 
5$ The first should nave his gut bombasled with beef. 1607 
Chapman Bussy D' A mb. Plays 1873 11 . 43 A great man .. 
that by. his greatnesse Bum basts his private roofes, with 
puhlic riches. 1624 T. Scott Vox Dei 68 A place and people 
that .. bombasted their reputations with the winde of com* 
piement. 1633 Hevwood Eng. Trav . Prol, Not so much.. 
As Song,.Dance, Masque, to humbasle out a Play. 1822 
Southey in Q. Rev. aXVII. 34 The want of incidents., 
he hits endeavoured to supply by invention, and in bom* 
basting the fable with machinery. 

b. To swell out, render grandiose (a speech or 
literary composition) with bombastic language. 

1573 K. Scot Hop Card. <1578) Epist., Not bumbasting 
the same with the figures and flowers of eloquence. 1599 
Bp. Hallow/. 1. iv. 9 Then strives he to bumbast his feeble 
lines With farre-fetcht phrase. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. 
xxv. <1632) 83 That doth .. bumhast his labours with high 
swelling and neaven-disimbow elling words. 

Bo'jnbast, ///. a. Also 67 bumbast(e. 
[pa. pple. of Bombase v. to stuff; but in later use 
hardly separable from the sb. used alt rib .] 

+ X. Stuffed, padded, puffed out. Obs. 
i$75 Gascoigne JF&s. (1587) 157 Hys bombast hose wyth 
linings manifold. 1656 A rtf. Handsomeness 44 A bumbast 
or bolstered garment. 

2 . fig* Puffed, empty, inflated; over-elaborate. 
Of language : Turgid, grandiloquent, bombastic. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. i.i. 13 A bumbast circumstance, Horribly 
stufft with Epithites of warre. 1616 Pasquil$ Hath. iv. 
316, I doc hate these bumbasle wits, That are pufi vp with 
arrogant conceit. 1674 R. Goofrev luj, ^ A b. Physic 122 
He scorns to be frightened at a Bombast word, or Fustian 
Term. 1781 Gibbon Dec/. F. <1802) VI. 134 note , Forty 
bombast lines. 1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 435 A frothy, verbose, 
and bombast writer. 1842 Maitland Foies tyc. tt. 26. 

Bombast(e, variant of Bumbaste v. Obs. 
Bombasted,///. a. [f. Bombast v., which see 
for pronunciation.] 

+ 1 . Stuffed or padded with cotton-wool; puffed 
out. Obs. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. (1877) 55 Stuffed, bombasted 
and. sewed. 1611 Markham County. Content. (1649) 111 
Which Hats are soft bumbasted roules of leather. 1626 
T. H. Caussitis HolyCrt. 224 Your garments piayted, bum- 
basted, loose hanged. 

2 . Inflated, turgid (language^. arch. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb. }2 63 Vsing such bom- 
basted wordes, as seeme altogether farced full of winde. 
1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Croat, x i. § 1.99 With brag- 
godokcan and bumbasted words. 1829 Southey in Q Rev. 
XXXIX. 103 The bombasled heroics of Dryden’s tragedy. 
1 * 3 . Characterized by bombast. Obs. 
a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. 11. i. §8. (1622) 190 Leonlinus 
Gorgias, that bombasled Sophisler. 1620 Melton Astrolog. 
15 The souldiers bumbasted Tongue. 

+ Bombaster (see the vb.). Obs. [f. as prcc. 
+ -erI.] One who stuffs or pads. 

1611 CoTcn.,Embonrreur,a, stuffer.bumbaster or putter up 
of things with flocks, etc. 1708 Mottecx Rabelais' Pantag. 
Prognost. v, Stuffcrs and Bumbastcrs of Pack-saddles. 

Bombastic (b^mbarstik), a. [f. Bombast sb. 
+ -ic.] 

X. Of the nature of bombast; inflated, turgid. 

1704 Key to Rehearsal Pref. 4 Outdoing them in their 
Bumhastick Bills. 1756 NUGExt Montesquieus Spir. Laws 
xxvm. i, Frivolous in the substance, and bombastic in the 
style. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 600. i86x Tullocii 
Eng. Pur it. ii. 326 His bombastic words signify nothing. 

2 . Given to the use of bombastic language. 

1727 De Foe Hist. Appar. iv. (1840^ 30 A certain bom¬ 
bastic Author. 1864 Kingsley Rom. Tent. iit. sgClaudian, 
the poet, a bombastic panegyrist of Roman scoundrels. 

Bombastical, a . [f. as prec.+ -ical.] 

+ 1. Of or pertaining to the padding of garments. 
1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. xix. 105 If they be not cor¬ 
pulent fthey] counterfeit [ill by the bombaslical dissimula* 
tion of their garments. 

2 . - Bombastic. 

1649 Bulwkr Pathomyot. Pref. 7 Barbarismes .. fit only 
for the boinbasticall Anatomy of Paracelsus. 1858 Halms 
in Grosart'sSpcnscr{\W,2) 111. Introd. 94 He was. .pedantic 
and bombaslical. 

Bombastically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.] In 
a bombastic manner, with bombastic language. 

1803 Ed in. Rez>. H. 103 We are bombastically told that 
all the outcry .. arose from the new philosophy. 1853 
F. W. Newman Horace 31 The strife between the two is 
bombastically terrific. 

+ Bombasting, vbL sb. Obs. [f. Bombast v. 
■f-ing I.] Padding. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 623 The bombasling of my 
doublet, serves me now for no more use then a stomacher. 
1611 Cotcr., Embourrement, a stuffing, or bumbasting with 
flockes, haire, tic. 

Bomba'stious, a. ? Obs. rare. [f. Bombast sb. 
+ -ious.] Of or pertaining to cotton. 

1824 Galt Rothetan II. iv. i. 98 The spindle, .drawing in 
the bombastious rowan, and growing thicker and thicker. 

+ Bombastly, culv . Obs. = Bombastically. (In 
II. Walpole.) 

+ Bo*mbastry. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Bombast^. 
+ -RY.j Bombastic composition. 

1704 Swift T. Tub Wks. 1760 I. 27 Bombas try and buf* 
foonry, by nature lofty and light, soar highest of all. 


Bombax (bp'mbwks). [Altered from L. bom by a 
raw silk ; see Bom back.] A genus of tropical 
trees (N.O. Slercu/iacae), which bear a fruit con¬ 
taining seeds surrounded by a beautiful silky fibre ; 
esp. B. Ceiba , the Silk-cotton tree of West Indies. 

1834 Nat. Philos. III. Phys. Geog. iU. K. S.) 46 Hum¬ 
boldt measured .. a bombax ceiba more than 120 feet high. 
1863 Wanderings W. Africa 1. 143 Scattered with tall 
Ben tangs or Bombax trees. 1884 Edin. Rev. July 159 
Stately bombaxes, flecked with the snowy tufts of their 
bursting seed-pods. 

Bombax, obs. f. Bombyx. 

Bombazeen, -zln(e, var. of Bombasine. 

Bomb-boat, obs. form of Be mboat. 

Bombed (bgmd, bombed), ///. a. rare. [ad. 
1 *. bombs rounded like a bomb.] Rounded, convex. 

1872 Browning Fijinc lx. 22 That bombed brow, that 
eye, a kindling chrysopras, Beneath its stiff black lash. 

Bombic (b^'mbik), a. [f. L. bomb-yx silk-worm 
(sec Bombyx) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the 
silk-worm ; as in bombic acid, an acid secreted by 
the silk-worm, now believed to be nearly pure 
acetic acid Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1816 Mrs. Makcet Conv. Chcni. 11841 > 11 . 335. 1836 Todd 
Cyct. Anat. y Phys. j.47/1 There are also certain acids 
almost peculiar to individual animals, such as the bombic. 

+ Bo*mbice. Obs. rare. [var. of Bu.mback, con¬ 
formed to L. bombyx, bom bye cm !\ Raw cotton. 

1559 Morwyng Evonynt. 6 timing wull of woodc, or bom- 
bice into the upper hoole of the aludcl. 

Bombilate (bp'rabiRit), v. rare— 0 , [f. reputed 
L. *bombiidre, an erroneous reading commonly 
accepted in mcd. L.) of bombiidre to hum, buz/, 
f. bombus hum. buz/.] inlr. 'l'o hum, to buzz. 

Only in mod. Diets. 

Bombilation (hpmbil^’Jbn). Also 7 bom- 
bulation. [f. as prcc.: sec -atioN. The I*, word 
is bombildtio .] 1 Tumming, buzzing, droning sound. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 89 liow to abate the 
vigour thereof, or silence its bombilation, a way is promised 
by Porta. 1656 Blount Glossogr ., Bombilation, a humming 
as of Bees. Vitl. Err. 1885 Pall Mall G. 17 Feb. 2 A con¬ 
certo of resignations and nasal bombilations. 

Bombill, bomble, obs. forms of Bumble. 

Bo mbinate, V. [f. L. bombindre a corrupt or 
doubtful variant of bombiidre, or bombizdre ; see 
Bombilate.] To buzz, make a buzzing noise. 

I Rabelais ii. vii, Questio suhtilissima, utrum chimera in 
vacuo bom bin an> possit comederc secundas intentiones. 1 in 
ridicule of the subtle discussions of the Schoolmen.'] 1880 
Swinburne Study Shahs, iii. 199 icd. 21 As easy and as pro¬ 
fitable a problem to solve the Rabelaisian riddle of the 
bombinating chimaira. 1880 Daily Sews 21 June The 
power of a chimaira bombinating in a vacuum to eat second 
intentions is scarcely less suggestive of a. .solution. 

Bombination bpinbiiv* j^n). [vbl. sb. from 
prec.; cf. Bombilation.] Buzzing, humming. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entoniol. c 18431 11 , xxiv. 304 The larger 
humble-hees, whose bombination, booming, or bombing, 
may be heard from a considerable distance. 

Bombing (ty’miij, btf'miq), vbl. sb. [f. Bomb v. 
+ -ingI.] An attacking with bombs; bombarding. 

1691 Luttrell Brief Eel. (1837V 11 . 195 The bombing of 
which had cost them a good summ of money and men. 1719 
D'Urfey Pills 11872) II. 129The General would leave Bomb 
ing, Of Towns in hot Campaigns. 

Bombing, obs. form of Booming. 

t Bo mb-ketch. Obs. [See Bomb and Ketch.] 
A small ketch-rigged vessel, carrying one or two 
mortars for bombarding. 

1693 Eond. Gaz. No. 2862/2 Several Bomb-keiches, Fire¬ 
ships, etc. 1762 Gcntl. Mag. 341 Four French men of war 
and a bomb*ketch, entered the bay. 1830 I. Taylor The 
Ship 105 The bomb-ketch is contrived to carry one mortar, 
but is yet enough of a ship to bear the sea. 1875 Johnson's 
New Univ. Cycl. (New York) I. 548/1 Bomb'ketch, an ob¬ 
solete form of mortar-vessel .. nearly seventy feet long and 
drew eight or nine feet of water. It. .carried two mortars. 

Bombo, Bomboat, var. of Hum bo, Bumboat. 

Bombous (bp mbas, bzrmbas), a. [In sense 1 , 
f. L. bombus, a. Gr. boom, hum + -ous : in 

sense 2 f. Bomb jA] 

+ 1. Booming, humming. Obs. 

1715 lr. Fancirollus * Rerun: Mem. I. iv. xii. 202 The 
Indians .. beating .. Drums .. made an horrible Noise, and 
a Bombous kind of Sound, ibid. II. xviii. 383 Call’d Bom* 
bardae, from the bombous kind of Noise they make. 

2 . Convcxly rounded; having the shape of a 
fragment of a bomb or sphere. 

1878 Bell Gegenbatu'r's Anat. 423 In some parts as, for 
example, on the head, they often have a bomtxms surface, 
and are set irregularly. 1882 in Jrnl. Linn. Soc. XVI. 195 
Dorsal profile rather high and bombous over the disk. 

Bo'mb-proof, a. and sb. [see Proof.] 

A. adj. Strong enough to resist bombs or shells. 

1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 390 There is no magazine bomb* 
prooL 1858 Beveridge Hist. India 111 . vm. via. 518 The 

f raud mosque, which was supposed to be bomb-proof. 1862 
’. Griffiths Artil. Man. (ed. 9) 248 Casemates, .are made 
bomb-proof. 

B. sb. Bombproof shelter or structure. 

1809 J. Barlow Coin mb, vii. 618 And housed in bomb- 
proofafl the host she bore. 1811 Wellington Let. inGurw. 
Disf>. VII. 262, I do not think bomb proof absolutely neces¬ 
sary. 1861 Russell in Times it June, We entered a lofty 
bomb-proof, which was the bed-room of the commanding 


officer. 1870 Daily Nexus 12 Nov., In the rear of the bomb- 
proofs., were the earthworks, .for batteries of field guns. 

Bomb-shell bp-mjcl . — Bomb 2. 

1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4467/3 Kill'd .. by a piece of Bomh- 
.Shell. i860 M or ley Netherl. 1 r 868 11 . xiv. 206 The famous 
.. letter, which descended like a bombshell, in the midst 
of the decorous council-chamber. 

II Bombus (bp-mbns). [1.. bombus boom, hum.] 

1 . Mcd. A humming or buzzing noise in the in¬ 
testines, cars, etc. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Bombus . a ringing noise in the ears. Also a sonorous move¬ 
ment of flatus m the intestines. 

+ 2 . k In music, an artificial motion with the 
hands, imitating, in cadence and harmony, the 
buzzing of bees. * Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1753. Obs. 
3 . Entomol. 'File genus of insects containing the 
humble-bees. 

tBombycine (tymbisin), a. Obs. [ad. L. 
bombycituts, f. bombyx silk-worm, silk.] 

1 . Silken, silk ; also as sb., a silk fabric. 

1599 Hakluyt l 'ey. II. ti. 90 Let vs proceed vnto the Silv¬ 
er Bombycinc fleece, whereof there is great pleniie in China. 
1730 6 Bailey, Bombycinc, Silk Yarn or silken Cloth, silken. 

2 . Of cotton, of paper made of cotton. 

1886 W. M. Lindsay in Acad. ,\ Dec. 3S2/1 In No. 07? we 
have the oldest dated bombycinc </. e. cotton paper' MS... 
No. 1196,a cotton-paper MS., with leaves enlarged by linen- 
paper borders 

t Bombycinous (bftnbrsinasb a. Obs. [f. I.. 
bombycin-us silken + -ous.] 

1 . -Made of silk, silken. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1721 in Bailey. 

2 . Of a pale yellow colour, like the silk-worm 
before it spins. 

1794-6 Ii. Dars\ in Zoon. \ icoi »I I. 5 What is peculiar to this 
disease .. i> the bombycinous colour of the skin, which like 
that of full-grown silkworms, has a degree uf transparency 
with a yellow tint, c 1820 T. Sanuwii n / ’evens Congest. io 
That pale sickly hue which Darwin calls bombycinous. 

f Bombylious, a. Obs. [f. 1.. bom by lius, a. 
Gr. riojt/fuAios a humbic-buu or other buzzing insect 
(f. boom, hum), now made the generic 

name of a dipterous insect, the Humble-bee Ply.] 
Buzzing, humming, like a large bee. 

1713 Durham Phys. Theot. tv. xiv. 249 The Horse Fly .. 
i> vexatious to horses—not by slinging them, but only by 
their bom by lions noise, [mispr. bendy in us ; bomb ilia ns is 
an error of recent Diets.] 

Bombyx bjrmbiks). Also 5 bombax. [I.. 
bombyx ;in med.L. bombax , a. Gr. the 

silk-worm, silk.] 

1 . The silk-worm. 

1398 Trlvisa Barth. De P. R. xwn. xviii. 114951 777 The 
Bombax fyrste coincth forth as a wornic .. that gnawytlt 
caul leuys and vyne leuys. .and weuytli webbes as spynners 
doo. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Bombyx is .. a name 
giventothesilk-worm. 1837 40IlAUBLRroNC7<7c£w. 1362 47. 

+ 2 . Raw silk. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP. R. xv. xciii. 1495^ 524 In Mau 
ritanea growen wunder hie trees .. as it were wyth heere oi 
wyth wulle .and therof ben clothes made by crafte : as it 
were bombax. 

3 . Lul. A genus of moths, of which the most 
important is the Silk-worm moth (Bombyx mori). 
Sometimes any moth of the sub-order Bombyciua. 

1847 CarI'LNTer Zool § 710 The genus Bombyx is one of 
great interest and importance. 1857 J. Greene Pupa Dig- 
ging 21 The collector in want of any particular tree-feeding 
Bombyx or Noctua. 
f 4 v See quot.) Obs. 

1658 Rowland Mouffct's Theat. Ins. 930 The Bombyx 
is a creature resembling the Wasp, of a black hue, having 
a sting like as the Wasp hath. 1753 Chambers Cycl.Supp. s.v. 

Borne, bomme, obs. lorms of Bomb, Boom. 
Bomerang, obs. form of Boomerang. 
Bomespar (bJ»-mspaj\ Also 8 bomsparo. 
[f. Du. boom tree, pole+j/r?/* spar.] ‘A spar of 
a larger kind/ Smvth Sailors IVord-bk. 1867. 

1660 Act 12 Chas. if, iv. Sched., Bomespars the hundred, 
containing 120. 1727 W. Mather Yng. Man's Comp. 410 

For which they import .. Bomspares. 

Bominable, aphetie form of Abominable. 

+ Bomination, a. Obs. [Aphetie form of 
Abomination, used altrib.] Abominable. 

1589 Hay any Work{ 1S44 1 ' 10 By reason of his bomination 
learning. 1599 Chapman Hum. Dayes Myrth Plays 1873 
1. 106 O bommination I dole, lie none of them. 
Bommeree, variant of Bcmmakke. 

II Bon (b^n), a. The French word for ‘good '; 
adopted in ME. from OF., in the form bon, bone, 
Boon, q.v. ; also used in certain French phrases. 

Bon-accord ^bpnakp’jd . Sc. Agreement, good¬ 
will, good-fellowship; an expression of good will. 

<1x670 Spalding Troub. Chas. I, I. 214 (J AM -) Articles of 
Bonaccord to be condescended upon by the magistrates of 
Aberdeen. Ibid. 216 A peremptory or present answer of 
bon-accord or mal-accord. Ibid. II. 57 During the lime he 
was in Aberdeen, he got no bon-accord drunken to him. 
Mod. 'Aberdeen is sometimes called ‘ the city of Bon-accord': 
the word is also frequent in the titles of Scottish charitable 
and convivial societies.) 

Bon-chr6tien (btfn-krrtyarn). Also 6-7 -chrcs- 
tien,-crestien. [Fr. —‘good Christian’.] Aname 
given to one or two kinds of pears. 
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c 1575 A rte ofPlanting 39 Specially the Peare called bon 
Chrestien. 1664 Evelyn Kal. I fort At 729) 191 Winter Ber¬ 
gamot, Winter Bon-cre.stien. 1673 — Rapin’s Garden. U795) 
312 In Amiterna’s rule the Sabine boors Added lion-crctiens 
to their former stores. 1 708 Motteux Rabelais iv. liv, I'll j 
call them bon-chrisrian or good-christian pears. 1859 Lou¬ 
don Encycl. Gardening, Kitchen Pears 60 Spanish bon 
Chretien, long known in France, probably from Spain. 

Bon mot b<?h m<?,//. mJz;. [Fr. — ‘good saying’.] 

A clever or witty saying; a witticism, rcpaitee. 

173S King in Swift's Lett. \ 1768 > IV. j 15 What is he doing 
withh is bons mots? 1781 Cowper Truth 307 The Scripture 
was his jest-book, whence he drew Bon mots to gall the 
Christian and the Jew. 1824 Byron Juan xill. xcvn, What 
unexpected woes Await those who have studied their bon 
mots 1826 Disraeli V'iv, Grey iv. iv. 151 Come ! a bon- 
mot. 1875 Emerson Lett. <y Soc. Aims vi. 146 The bon- 
mots that circulate in Society. 

Bon-ton (bflri-ton . arch. Good style, good 
breeding ; polite or fashionable society ; tbe lash* 
ionable world. Also attrib. 

1771 Smollett Humph. C7.<i8i5 120 She lives in the bon 
ton .. and is visited by persons of the first fashion. 1807 
W. Irving Sabnag. uS24> 356 To harangue the bon-ton 
reader. 1865 Pall Mall G. 1 Aug. 10/2 There was a word, 
or rather a phrase, in common use among them a century or 
so gone by which has fallen into desuetude with Us. No 
one now speaks of Ion ton. 

Bon-vivant biffi v/van); fern, bonne vivantc 
(bon v/vant . One fond of good living; a 
gourmand. 

1798 Mar & R. L. Edgeworth Pra<.t. Edttc. 0822' 1. 357 
The sympathy of bon vRant* is .. \ery lively and sincere 
towards each other. 1824 Byron Juan xv. Ixiv, But though 
a ‘bonne vi van 1 c\. Her stomach's not her peccant part 1862 
Erased s Mag. July, 46 He was also a bon-vivant, a diner- 
out, and a story-teller. 

See B cnair, B '.nally, Bon-bon, Boncjiief, Box- 
grace, Bongki:, Bonhomie. Bonhomme; cl. Bonne. 
Bon, obs. f. boun, Bound, ready, and Boon. 
f Bonable, a. Obs. rare- 1 , f A corruption of 
bominable , abominable. v Also conjecturally referred 1 
to Ban to curse, Bone, ami F. bon good A 
*575 J- i>T»LL Cumin. Gurion 111. ii, Diccon ! it i> a ven- 
geaole knave, gammer, ’tis a bonable whoreson. 

Bonace bark. The bark of a Thymelaeeous 
shrub {Daphnopsis linifolia found in Jamaica. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 372 Bonace-bark Tree. The 
bark makes very good ropes. 

I Bona fide, tufa, and adj. [1 . bond fide — 

* with good faith’. Commonly anglicized in pro¬ 
nunciation as (b£u‘n& fei’di), though classical 
scholars sometimes preserve tbe Latin quantity of 
the vow els, with or without the Latin vowel sounds.] 

A. adv. In good faith, with sincerity; genuinely. 
1542 3.4*7 34 A 35 Hen.Vf/I, iv, "J he same to procede bona 

fide, uiihuut’fraude 1600 11 01 land Livy xxxn. xxxiii. 8y> 
He dealt th not soundly and bona fide [neque cum fide agit\ 
in treaties of peace. 1722 Lond. Gat. No. 6082,3 A Horse.. 
that is not Bona t ide his own. 1793 Smeaton Edystonc L . 

§ 177 Our men were really and bona fide employed in the 
Ldyscone service. 

B. adj. (orig. used with agent nouns, or those 
involving some quality, as in ‘ bona tide pur¬ 
chaser 1 , ‘ bona fide poverty*, * bona fide traveller 1 .) 
Acting or done in good faith ; sincere, genuine. 

1788 J. Powell Devises 118271II. 17 Act not 10 extend to 
bonafidc purchasers for a valuable consideration. 1865 Sat. 
Rez>. 5 Aug. 170/2 Interfering with the bona fide character 
of the proceeding. 1882 Med. Temp. Jrnl. N0.50. 83 The 
bona fide poor are benefited 
Hence Bonafrdically, adv. noncc-wd. 

1822 Southey Lett. <1836) Ill. 314 Two men who love 
nonsense so cordially, and naturally, and bonafidically. 

Bona fides ^b<?una lardiz). Law. [L. bona 
fides good faith.] Good laith, freedom from in¬ 
tent to deceive. 

1845 Penny Cyct. Supp. 1 214/1 Bona Fides is therefore 
opposed to fraud, and is a necessary ingredient in contracts. 
1885 Law Reports XXIX. Chanc. Div. 468 It was said that 
this shewed bona fides on their part. 

t Bo nage Sc. Obs . Also bonnage. [app. 
variant of Boon age, perh. confused with bondage.) 
Services rendered by a tenant lo his landlord as 
part of rent. 

1791 Statist. Acc. Scotl. I. 433 Bonnage is an obligation 
on the part of the tenant to cut down the proprietor’s corn. 
This duty he must perform when called on. 1794 Donaldson 
Agric. Sun\ Kineard. 213 (Jam.) Another set of payments 
consisted in services, emphatically called Bonage (from bond¬ 
age). These were exacted in seed-time, in ploughing and har¬ 
rowing the proprietor’s land - - in harvest, in cutting down 
his crop. 1861 C. Innes Sk. Scotch Hist. iii. 384 A lease of 
a half-meric land of Port Loch Tay, with steelbow and ‘ bon¬ 
age *, according to custom. 

t Bonagh. Obs. Also bonogh, bonough, 
bownogh. [Irish : O’Reilly has bitana a billeted 
soldier, also buanadh a soldier; Keting in O’Curry 
II. 379 buanadh ‘permanent soldiers of the Kings 
of Erinn ’.] A permanent soldier. 

1600 Dymmok I reland \ 1843 ‘ 51 [Tyrone's] wealthc.. wilbe in 
shorte cyme exhausted, by the maynteyninge of his Bonaghs. 
1633 T. Stafforo Pac. Hib. iii. 1821) 43 Three hundred 
were Bonoughes, the best furnished men for the warre. 

t Bonaght. Obs. Also 6-7 bonnaght, bo- 
noghty, 7 bonaught, bonnogbfc. [Irish: O’Reilly 
has buanacht subsidy, quartering of soldiers; 
O’Donovan buanacht military service ] 


A tax or tribute formerly levied by Irish chiefs for 
the maintenance of soldiers. 

1568 in Dymmok Ireland App. <1843*88 Bonaghtes due 
to the Queens Majestic for her Galloglasses. 1586 J. Hooker 
Giraid. fret, in Ilolinshed 1L 78/2 The Irish impositions of 
quinio and liverie, cartings, carriages .. bonnaght and such 
like. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. v, (1821) 69 Large pro¬ 
mises, for increasing his Bonnoght. 1827 Hallam Const. 
Hist. (1876' 111. xviii. 357 The barbarous practices of cosher¬ 
ing and bonaght .. borrowed from those native chieftains. 

t Bonair(e, a. Obs. Forms: 4-5 bonurc, 
4-6 boner v e,-aire, 5 -our, -ayr,-eyre, 6 bonnair, 
6-7 bonayre, 4-7 bonair. [a. OF. bonnaire gentle, 
courteous, affable, shortened from debonnaire. The 
accent shifted in ME.] 

1 . Well-bred, gentle, courteous,kind,complaisant. 

c 1300 A\ A tis. 6732 With wordes bonere, Hcom answerilh 

swithe fairc. c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. B 733 Blessed be bow 
j ..so boner Screwed, c 1430 How Gd. Wijf tau^tc Dau. 
103 in Bal'ces file. *1868) 41 To bitter ne to honour with 
hem fiat be. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 1727 Sche ys 

meke and boneyre. 1542 Sartt/n Manual 64 To be bonere 
and buxum in bedde and at the bordc. 1600 Holland 
Livy iv. ii. 446 To have been., made more bonair and 
grariuus. 1623 Cocreram i, Bonayre , gentle, mildc. 1696 
Phillips Bonair , see Debonair. 

2 . quasi-<7</z'. = Bon airly. 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1. xxix, The mariner spac bonair. r 1350 
IP ill. Palerne 332 Bore boxumly bonurc. 

t Bonairly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly-: cf. 
F. bonnairemenl (Cotgr. ] Courteously ; meekly. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 23872 Fairf.> He fiat can mare ben a- 
liojier bonerli [other MSS. debonerli] to icyche hi;, broker. 
1340 Aycnl\ 265 Lybbc we sobrelyche .. an bonayrclyche. 
1522 World ty Child in Ha/1. Dodsley I. 243 Look ye bow 
bouerly 10 my bidding. 

t Bonairness. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ness: cf. 
next.] Gentleness, mildness, courtesy. 

c 1375 Wychi- Sernt . Sel. Wks. II. 357 Bonernesse, J»at is a 
vertue of mekcncsse, whanne men done as ben conseilid. 
1382 Wyclif 1 Cor, iv. 21 Schal I come to 5ou..in spirit 
<>f bonernesse, or mylddiesse ? 

+ Bonairty. Obs. Forms: 4 boneryte, -erte, 
-airete. [a. (JK. bonerle, later bon u airetc v Cotgr. ; 
see Bonair.] — prec. 

1303 R. Brlnne ilandl. Synm- 1927 Twey wynmieii. Of 
so moche boneryte. c 1325 /.. E. Allit. P. A. 761 He calde 
me to hys bonerte. c 1386 Chaucer Mclibeits P 656 By pile 
and by bonairete 1656 Bloi nt Gloss^gr., Bonairitc. 

t Boually, bonaillie b^nx-li, -Hi). Sc. 
j\1so 5 (//. bonalais, 8 bouuaille, bonnaillie, 
9 bonnail. [ad. F. bon good + alter to go, going.] 
Good speed, fare-well; as in Ho drink one’s bon- 
allic’: cf. boon voyage. Boon a. 2. 

1 1470 Henry Walla e ix 45 Bonalais drank ryehl glaidly 
in a morow, Syn lei IT thai tuk. *7.. Trial for Witcher, in 
Statist. Acc. Scott. XVIII. 557 1 Jam. 1 His son sailed, .and 
gave not his father his bonnaillie. 1811 8cott Biogr. Mem. 
Leyden in F.din. Ann. Reg. IV, A party of his friends had 
met .. to drink, in Scottish phrase, Iris BonaUie. 1830 — 
Pa retv. Mackenzie 4. I drank his bonnail And farewell to 
Mackenzie, High Chief of Kiniail. 

Bonano, obs. form of Banana. 

|| Bonanza (b^mensa). U. S. colloq. [Sp.; - 
fair weather, prosperity, f. L. bon-tis good.] 

1 . (See quot. The bonanza mines par excellence 
were the great silver ones on the Comstock lode. 
See Sat. Rev. 31 July iSri6.) 

1878 X. A iner. Rc-.\ CXXV1L 12 The ’boss', the ‘ rail¬ 
road king’, and the bonanza Crctsus. 1881 Raymond Min¬ 
ing Gloss., Bonanza , in miners' phrase, good luck, or a 
body of rich ore. A mine is in bonanza when it is profit¬ 
ably producing ore. 

fig. 1878 R. Taylor in X. Amcr.Re-o, CXXVJ. 239 If 
silence be golden, he was a ' bonanza 1883 Harpeds Mag. 
Nov. 940/t This ., company.. proved .. a bonanza to its 
stockholders. 

2. allrib as in bonanza farm, a farm which is 
a * mine of wealth 1 ; one on a large scale with all 
modern scientific appliances; so bonanza farmer. 

1883 Fisheries Exit to. Catal. 79 The bonanza farms of 
America, where every kind of agricultural process is ac 
complished by steam. 1884 Lisbon {Dakota) Star 27 June, 
One of Ransom county's bonanza farmers. 
Bonapartism (bJ*»*napajti z*m). [see -ism.] 
Attachment to the government and dynasty founded 
in France by Napoleon Bonaparte. 

1815 T. Jefferson Writ . <1830' IV. 247 Disgraced by an 
association in opposition with the remains of Bonaparteism. 
1831 Arnold Let. in Life <V Corr. (184 p 1. vi. 290 No¬ 
thing can be more opposite than Liberalism and Bonapart¬ 
ism. 1870 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 7 Germany will not move 
a finger in the cause of Bonapartism. 

Bonapartist (bJwnapaJtist), sb. and a. Also 
Buouapartist. [see -ist.] 

A. sb. An adherent of the government and 
dynasty of the Bonapartes in France. 

1815 J. W. Croker in Papers (1884) I. iii 61 We drove 
into Abheville, where the garrison were savage Buonapart- 
ists. 1873 Daily Xews 12 Sept. 4/4 A blank denial of the 
national sovereignty, hitherto a first article in the faith 
alike of Orleanists, Republicans, and Bonapartists. 

B. adj. Adhering to Bonaparte or Bonapartism. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 1 Sept, 2 A new Bonapartist pillar of 

Imperialism. 

Bonarets, bonarate. Erroneous adaptations 
of the Russian Baranelz , the Scythian Lamb, a 
fabulous plant. See Bakomktz. 


1598 Sylvester DuBartas 11.1,1.(1641)86/1 True Beasts, 
fast in the ground still sticking, Feeding on grass.. Such 
as those Bonarets in Scythia bred Of slender seeds, and 
with grecD fodder fed. 1621 Lodge Sumnt. Du Bartas 11. 
33Bonarate, which is as much to say as a little Lambe. 

Bonarges, obs. form of Boanerges. 

II BoTia-rO'ba. Obs. [a. It. buonaroba 4 as we 
say good stuffc, that is a good wholesome plum¬ 
cheeked weneb * (Florio), f. Intona good, roba robe, 
dress, stuff, gear.] A wench ; ‘a showy wanton* J. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, m. ii. 26 Wee knew where the 
Bona-Roba’s were, 1680 Dryden Kind Kpr. i.i, Such food 
for Concupiscence, such Bona-Roba's. 1822 Scott Xigcl 
xvi, Your lordship is for a frolic into Alsatia? .. there are 
bona-robas 10 be found there. 

II Bona’sus, bona ssus. Zool. (Also 6 bo- 
nasius, bonazo.) [a. L. bonasus , a. Gr. pbvaaos 
bison.] A genus (or species) of the ox family 
{Bovidte); the Bison. See also Aurochs. 

1572 Bossewell A rmorie 56 b, The fielde Js of y* Dia¬ 
mond, a Bonaze Perle.. Bonasius is a Beaste in fourme like 
a Bull. 1774 Goldsm. Xat. Hist. < 1862) 1. xiv. 234 The Cow- 
kind, comprehending the Unis, the Buffalo, the Bison, and 
the Bonassus. 1700 Bewick Quadrupeds' 1824' 45 Whether 
it be the wild or the tame Ox, the Bonasus or the Urus. 

t Bonave*nture. Obs . [app. ad. It. buona- 
ventura good luck; in quot. 1592 the name of a 
ship ; of the generic use no explanation appears.] 

1 . A kind of boat or ship. 

1592 Breton Piter. Paradise Wks. 1875-9 1. rs The pil- 
grime must imbarke, Within a shippe the Buonaventurc 
named. 1614 Way to Wealth in Hart. Mtsc. tMalh.) 111. 
235 Busses, bonadventures, or fisher-ships. 

2 . 4 The old outer mizen, long disused,’ Smyth, 
Sailor s / / r ord- bk. 

c 1500 Cocke Lorclles B. < 1843' 12 Some pulled up the bona- 
ticnture, Some to howes the lope sayle dyde entre. 1626 
Capt. Smith Accul. Vug. Seamen (Arb. 1 13. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techft. s.v. Missen-Mast, Some great Ships require 
two [nrissens]; then that next the Main-mast is the Main- 
missen ; and that next the Pocp, the Bonaventure-mifsen. 

3 . ? An adventurer; cf. Boneventor, 

1598 Chapman Blindc Begg. Plays 1873 I. 14 Oh sir, you 
•are but bonaventure, not rignt Spanish ) perceave, 

Bonavist (bp'navist). Also 8 bonuy-vis. [ad. 
It. buona vista good sight.] A species of tropical 
pulse QLablab vulgaris'). 

1700 W. King Transactioneer. The Dr. resolves many 
Doubts and 1 rifficulties .. relating to .. the Bonavists, and 
the Dildoe. 1750 G. Hughes Barbados 216 The Buona 
VLtn commonly called Bonny-vis* 1883 Caval. Rotindh. 
in Barbados, Bonavists are a species of kidney beans. 

|| Bon-bon (btrnibtrri, bp - n|b^ ; n). [Fr. ^good- 
good; a name originating in tbe nursery; c f. goody.] 
1 . A lozenge or other confection made of sugar. 
1818 Moore Fudge Fant. Paris v, The land of Cocaigue 
..Where for hail they have bon-bons, and claret for rain. 
1831 Disraeli Vng. Duke 3 Lady Fitz-Pompey called twice 
a week, .with a supply of pine-apples or bon-bons. 

+ 2 . A dainty, a delicacy. Obs. 

1821 Cook's Oracle (ed. 3) 330 [In a) Catalogue of Persian 
* Bons Bons’, there is a list of 28 differently flavoured Mus¬ 
tards. 184a * Meg Dods’ Cook <5- Hottsew. Man. 11. v. 125 
note, They [onions] used to form tbe favourable bon-bons of 
the Highlander, 

[' Bonbonni&re (b0nbc?nyg*r). [Fr., f. bon-bon.) 
A small fancy box to hold sweets. 

186a Cornh. Mag.V. 441 A bonbonniere full of sweetmeats. 
1883 Harpers Mag. 899/1 A huge floral offering .. had in¬ 
numerable pretty bonbon nitres floating at its long ribbon. 
Bone, obs. form of Bank sbl 
Bonce (bpns). [Origin unknown ; ?related to 
Bounce.] a. A large marble for playing with, 
b. A game played with such marbles. 

1862 Vng. England 1, 141 Bonce is played with very large 
marbles. One boy pitches his bonce, and another tries to 
strike it, each throwing by turns. 1865 Furnivall in Reader 
No. 146. 420/3 Little boys playing at bonce, 

Boncho, obs. form of Bunch. 
tBonchief. Obs. Forms: 4 bonchef,-chif, 
boonchief, 5 boncheff, -cheef, -chyef, -chief, 
bonechief, bonnecheve. [f. F. bon good +ehef 
•head*, hence ‘end, issue’ (see Chief); opposed 
to, and perhaps formed on analog)' of, Mischief.] 
Good fortune, prosperity, easy circumstances. 

r 1340 Gaw, Gr. Knt. 1764 A1 watz blis & bonchef. 1387 
Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 1. xii, 87 Good hapt>es and 
boonchief, as wel as yuel happes and meschief. 1563 Foxe 
A. M. L 603/2 If 1 consented to do here after your will, 
for bonchief or mischief that may befal unto me in this life. 

Bond (bpnd), sbA Also 4-5 boond, 5-7 bonde, 
6 bound. [ME. bond, a phonelic var.of Band sb J 
v cf. land lond, stand stond,e tc.), used interchangeably 
with it in early senses; but bond preserved more 
distinctly the connexion with bind, bound, and is 
now the leading or exclusive form in branch II.] 

I. lit. That with or by which a thing is bound. 
1 . Anything with which one’s body or limbs arc 
bound in restraint of personal liberty; a shackle, 
chain, fetter, manacle, arch, (and only in //.). 

c 1250 Gen. <y Ex. 2230 Bondes ben leid on Symcon, 0340 
Cursor M. 7202 (Trin.) Alle his bondes he brake in two 
[other MSS. bandes, -is], 1382 Wyclif Acts xvi. 26 The 

bondis of alle ben vnbounden. 1570 Levins Manip. 166 
Bonde, vinculum. 1611 Bible Acts xxvi, 29 Altogether 
such as I am, except these bonds. 1785 Cowper Task 11.38 
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I had much rather be myself the slave, And wear the bonds, 
than fasten them on him. 

fig. 1802 Bingley Anim. Zool. (1813'! I. 44 As soon as the 
parts of the animal, within the shell of the chrysalis, have 
acquired strength sufficient to break the bonds that sur* 
round it. 

b. abstr. Confinement, imprisonment, custody. 
(In later times only in plural .) arch. 

a 122s St. Marker. 13 pu. .b 1 haldes me in bondes. <r 1250 
Gen. ff Ex. 2075 Ic am. .holden in bond. 1330 R. Brunne 
Citron. 123 Arnulf. .was taken als thefe, & abrouht in bond, 
c 1400 Gajnelyn 401 Lese me out of bond, c 1430 Hymns 
Virg. (1867) 6 Let me oeuerc fallc in hoondis of ^e aueed ! 
1593 Siiaks. John in. iv. 74, J . .will againe commit them to 
their bonds. 1667 Milton P. L . 11. 207 To endure Exile, 
or ignominy, or bonds, or pain. 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers 
(1795) I. 61 Drunkards, and fighters,and swearers, have their 
liberty without bonds. 1884 Tennyson Beckct 190 Prate not 
of bonds. 

t C. Our Lady's boiuts : pregnancy ; confine¬ 
ment at child-birth, accouchement. Obs , 

1504 Will of W. Pryor App., 1 Alys beyng in the bondis 
of owr lady. 1558 Bp. White in Strype tied. Mem. 111 .11. 
Ix.xxt. 286 To dve in the bond, as they call it, of our Lady, 
and travail of child. 

2 . That with which a thing is bound or tied 
down, or together, so as to keep it in its position 
or collective form: formerly including metal hoops 
girding anything; still the regular name for the 
withe which ties up a fagot, and in various 
technical senses. Cf. also 13. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 1671 (Trin.) Bynde (pe tyniberl ftirstc wip 
balke it bonde. 1420 E, E. Wills 11882> 46, 1 bord niausure 
with a bond of selucr. 1542-3 Act 34 $ 35 Hen.Vlll , iii, The 
bonde of euery whiche faggot tc to conteine three quarters 
of a yarde. 1690 Locke Hum, Uml. 11. xxiii, What con¬ 
ceivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine to hold this 
mass of Matter. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life S. County 123 
Binding [the thatch] down with a crosswork of bonds, to 
prevent the gales, .unroofing the rick. 

+b. Formerly more generally, * siring, band, tie’. 
1388 Wycuf fudges xvi. 13 If thou plattist seuenc heeris 
of myn heed with a strong boond. c 1450 Merlin xxiii. 425 
Bounden to the sadell with two bondes. a 1550 Kyng <y 
Hermit 466 in Hazl. E. P. P. 31 The frere gaff him bow in 
bond, lake, he seyd, draw up the bond. 1674 Pardon of 
Rome in Staveley Rom. Horseleach 11769' 55 111 the Chircn 
of St, Cruets, .there is a Bond that Chryst was led with to 
his Crucifyein^. 

fig. c 1250 Gen. Ex. 2113 Non so wis.. Do kudo undoii 
5 is dremes bond. 

+ 3 . A bandage. Obs. 

1382 Wycuf John xi. 24 And anoon he that was deed, 
cam forth, bounden the hondis and feet with bondis [t6ii 
graue-dotnes]. 1541 R. Copland Gnydon'sQuest. Chirurg 
What (juautite of length and bredc ought the bondes to be? 
1670 Eacharo Cont. Clergy in Arb. Garner \\\ 259 To 
make a bond or give a glyster. 

+ 4 . A quantity bound together; bunch, bundle. 

c 1462 Wright’s Chaste W\fe 226 Sche tokc hym a bonde 
[of hemp] .. And bade hym fast on to bete. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 67/x Abygail toke. .C bondes of grapes dreyde. 

II. Jig. A restraining or uniting force. 

5 . {. fig. from 1) Any circumstance that tram¬ 
mels or takes away freedom of action ; a force 
which enslaves the mind through the affections or 
passion ; in pi. trammels, shackles. 

c 1250 Gen. <$• Ex. 2716 Moyses.. henie Se chcrl wi 5 hist 
wond, And he fel duo in dedes bond. 1398 Trevisa Barth . 
De P. R. m. xiii. (1495) 57 The soule. .muste suffre for the 
bonde of the body that he is joyned to. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 
ii. 7 Helde in the bond of sermtute of synne. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf i\V. de W. 15311 57 Thou must cutte away all out- 
warde bondes whiche. .sholde be let or hynderaunce to per* 
feccyon. 1832 I.anoer E.rf>ed. Xiger 11. vi. 129 Nor Joes 
the marriage ceremony break the bonds of the woman's 
slavery. 1871 Morley l 'oltaire (1886) 25 Hindered by the 
tight bonds of an old order. 

6. A constraining force or tie acting upon the 
mind, and recognised by it as obligatory. 

1330 R. Brunne Citron. 260 pe bondes of homage & feaute. 
1592 West Symbol t, 1. § 2 Therefore it is termed the bond 
of right or law. 1651 Hobbes Leviath . 1. xiv. 65 The Bonds, 
by which men are bound, and obliged. 1769 Junius Lett. 
i. o Justice is, perhaps, the firmest bond to secure a cheer¬ 
ful submission of the people, a 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Sk. r 18761 I. 1. iv. 172 What serves as a bond to-day will be 
equally serviceable to-morrow, 

fb. Obligation, duty. Obs. 

t 1449 Pecock Rcfr. 111. vii. 316 The ensaumplc . makith 
no boond that preestis .. lyue withoute endewing of vnmou- 
able possessions. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 15311 160 h, 
Prayers of bonde or duty. 1535 Bp. Gardiner in Strype 
Reel. Mem. 1 . 11. App. lx. 148, 1 know my duty and bond 
to your highnes. 1643 Burroughes Exp. Hosea v. (1652) 
231 There is no such bond upon conscience.. as this, etc. 

7 . A uniting or cementing force or influence by 
which a union of any kind is maintained. 

1382 Wycuf F.phes. iv. 3 Boy for to kepe vnite of spirit 
in the bond of pees. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer , Quimjuag. 
Sunday Collect, Charitie, the verie bonde of peace and all 
vertue. 1690 Locke Hum. Und, 111. xi, Speech being the 
re ay Bond that holds Society together. 1789 B els ham Ess. 

. viii. 163 An urgent and obvious want of some common 
bond of union. 1820 W. Irving Sk. Bk. I. 43 The only bond 
that can keep hearts together—unreserved community of 
thought and feeling. 

b. Senses 6, 7, and 8 seem to be present in the 
bond s of wedlock or matrimony. 

155a Hui.oet, Bonde of matrimonye or wedlocke. 1601 
Shaks. Jul. C. 11. i. 280 Within the Bond of Marriage. 1645 
Milton Tetrach. Wks. 1738 1 . 241 That divorce which 


finally dissolves the bond, and frees both parties to a second 
Marmge. 1712 Hughes Sped. No. 523 ? 1 He is ready to 
enter into the bonds of matrimony. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 
1200 Our bond is not the bond of man and wife. 

8 . An agreement or engagement binding on him 
who makes it. b. A covenant between two 01 
more persons. 

1330 K. Brunei. Citron. 311 Ifpe Kyng..had mad bat 
bond, & drawen it. c 1386 Chaucer Frank/. T. 806, I yow 
rclesse. .euery surement and euery l»ond That ye han maad 
to me. t 1500 Lancelot 1673 O kingis word shufd bcakingis 
bonde. 1535 Coveruale Josh. ix. uWearcyoureseruaunte-., 
therfore make now a bonde with vs. a 1564 Becon De- 
mauds Holy Script, in Prayers, tyc. 11844' 618 This confir¬ 
mation is as it were a discharge of the godfathers bounds. 
c 1610 Sik J. Melvil Mem. (1735) 12 A Bond offensive and 
defensive. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. I. vii.496 To unite 
the party a bond of confederacy was furmed. 1810 Cole¬ 
ridge Friend ( 18651 *7* The whole treaty of Amiens is little 
more than aperplexed bond of compromise respecting Malta. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple < 1S63' 145 My word s as good as 
my bond. 1851 Coal-tr, Terms S' or thumb rid. -y Durh. 8 
Bond, the agreement to hire between coal owners and pitmen. 

+ C .To enter bonds : to give a bond, pledge one 
self (obs.). To ful under bonds : see quot. 

1563-87 Foxf. A. <V M. 111 . 353 If 1 shall enter bonds, 
covenant, and promise to appear. 1809 Kendall Era: III. 
Ixxxii. 253 To put a prisoner under bonds is to order him 
to find bail, 

III. Legal and technical senses. 

9 . Eng. Lino. A deed, by which A (known as 
the obligor) binds himself, his heirs, executors, 01 
assigns to pay a certain sum of money to 13 (known 
as the obligee), or his heirs, clc. 

A may hind himself to this payment absolutely and un¬ 
conditionally, in which case the deed is known as a single 
or simple bond 1 simplex obligatio* '. bonds in this form arc- 
obsolete Or a condition maybe attached that the deed 
shall be made void by the payment, by a certain date, of 
money, rent, etc, due from A to B, or by some other per¬ 
formance or observance, the sum named being only a j>enahy 
to enforce the performance of the condition, in which case 
the deed is termed a penal bond. 

1592 West Symbol. B ij. $ 31 Fora written Bund, is a Con¬ 
tract whereby any man confcsseth himselfe by his writing 
orderly made, sealed, and deliucred to owe any thing unto 
him with whom hecontraclcth. 1596S11AKS. Mm ft. / \ r, iii. 
146 Goe with me toa Notaric, scale me there Your single bond. 
a 1656 Bp. 11 all Rent. ll'ks.< 16601282 One cares to make his 
mony sure by good bonds. 1805 J. Boole Reply R. Gardiner 
2 Devnux .. having lost the original bons .. importuned him 
until he signed a fresh set. 1809 R. Langford fntrod. Trade 
105 A bond , for money lent.. is a deed in writing, whereby 
one person binds himself to another, to pay a sum of money, 
or perform some other act. 1844 H. H, Wilson Brit, hulia 
I.495 The Company petitioned the House of Commons for 
permission to raise two millions upon bond. 

b. Sco/ch I.aw. A mortgage. 

1862 Burton Bk.Jinnter rt. 131 We [Scotch] speak of a 
bond tostcad of a mortgage. 

10 . A document of this nature but not necessarily 
or usually in the form of an ordinary bond) issued 
by a government or public company borrowing 
money: in modern use synonymous with debenture. 

1651 Proc. Parliament No, 123.1902 Large sums of Loan 
Money, Borrowed money on the Publick bonds. 1788 J. 
Powell Devises (1827) II. 25 Bonds of turnpike commis¬ 
sioners, and navigation shares. 1873 Law Rep. 8 Q.H, 
179 The bond numbered B. 499 was drawn as one of those 
to be paid off. .according to the conditions primed on the 
back of the debenture. 1881 Moklp.V Cobden II. 221 Friend** 
.. recommended him only to hold bonds or paid-up shares, 

11 . Surety; one who becomes bail. 

1632 Star Chamb. Cases (1886*278 Some of them appeared 
by bond. 1667 Pews Diary U879) IV. ?*6 The King of 
Kngland shall be bond for him. 

12 . In bond : (goods liable to customs-duty) 
stored in special warehouses ^known as bonded or 
bonding warehouses or stores' under charge of 
custom-house officers, till it is convenient to the 
importer to pay the customs-duty and take posses¬ 
sion. The importer on entering the goods pledges 
himself hy bond to redeem them by paying the 
duty. So to take oiti of bond , release from bond. 

1851 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace v. xiv, More foreign corn 
was let out of bond. 1852 M c Culloch Taxation 11. x. 350 
'Faking the price of bohea and low congou in bond in Lon¬ 
don at is. per lb. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Peon. 11. iii. 11876) 552 
A merchant may not wish to sell immediately the goods he 
imports, he is therefore permitted to place them in bond, 

13 . Technical uses: a. Bricklaying and Masonry. 
The connexion or union of the bricks or stones in 
a wall or structure by making them overlap and 
hold together; a method of disposing the bricks 
in a wall by which the whole is bound into one 
compact mass: as in English bond , that in which 
the bricks are placed in alternate courses of 
‘ headers’ (hricks laid with their ends towards the 
face of the wall or structure) and ‘ stretchers’ 
(bricks laid longitudinally); Flemish bond, that in 
which each course consists of alternate 1 headers’ 
and * stretchers ’; garden bond, etc.; also a hrick 
or stone placed lengthways through a wall to bind 
and strengthen it, a binder, bond-stone, b. Car¬ 
pentry. The jointing or fastening of two or more 
pieces of timber together; also in //. the timbers 
used for strengthening the walls of a building. 


c. Staling. The distance which the lower edge of 
one roofing-slate or tile extends beyond the nail 
of the one below it. 

1677 Moxon Exerc. (1703) 157 When Workmen 

say make good Bond, they mean fasten the two or more 
pieces of Timber well together. Ibid. 259 Do not work 
any Wall above 3 foot high before you work up the next 
adjoining Wall, that **o you may .. make good Bond in the 
Work. 1793 Smi aion Edystone L. $82 The tail of the 
header was made to have an adequate bond with the interior 
parts. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 347 Bricks are laid 
in a varied, but regular, form of connection, or Bond. Ibid. 
352 You will have proper bond; and the key-bond in the 
middle of the arches, i860 Phillips I'esnv. ii. 34 York bond 
being made of broad bricks laid in several courses among 
squared small stone. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist, Comm. 87 
They used large thin bricks or wall-tiles as a bond for their 
rubble construction. 

IV. 14 . Comb., as v sensc i ; bond-led, -sfripi 
(stripped of bonds) adjs. ; (sense 7 bond-friend ; 

sense 9) bond-creditor, - debt ; (sense 13 bond-piece ; 
bond-stone Honour ; bond-timber see quot. . 
Also Bond-holder. Yot bail bond, bond of caution, 
t orroboralion, man re ill, presentation, relief, settle¬ 
ment , etc., see tinder Hail sbS 7, Cautios. Cok- 
kohouatio.v, etc. 

1710 Loud. Cas. No. 4701 3 The Bond Creditors of Philip, 
late Karl of Pembroke. .are desired.. 10 bring their Bonds. 
1768 Blacrstone Comm. 111 . 397 In order to strengthen a 
bond-creditor's security. 1707 Loud. Ga~. No. 4^4 ^ the 
Bond-Creditors . are desired to meet the Administrator . 
to certihe their said *Bond Debts. 1858 J.i». Si, Leonards 
Handy Bk. Prop. Law x.\i\. io’6 Where an estate of a de- 
ceased debtor is liable to a bond debt, which binds the heir. 
i860 Rawlinson Herodotus vu. ccxxxvii. IV. 193. Speaking 
ill of Dcmaratits, who is my * bond-friend, ti 1618 Svi \ ester 
Du Bart as. Maidens Blush 1621 843 The Father makes th’- 
Pile: Hereon he la}e*« 11 is bond-led, blind-led Son. 1862 
Smh.es Engineers II. 29 The long pieces or stretchers were 
retained Initween ihe two headers or "bund-pietes. 1879 Or>- 
selts Th tin. Ediu . 1.98 Bond-stones are stones placed with 
their greatest length going through the thickness of the 
wall. 1855 Single ton I'irgil I. 274 The other. .Uplifted to 
the stars his ‘bond-stript hands. 1823 P. Nicholson Bract. 
Build. 219 * Bond-timbers, horizontal pieces, built in stone 
or brick walls, for strengthening them. 1785 Burke 
A nut's Debts Wks. 1 Y. 253 So known and established a 
Mjombvendor, as the nabob of Arcot, one who Keeps him¬ 
self the largest bond warehouse in the world. 

Bond bpntl), sb.- and a. Forms; 3-6 bonde, 5 
bounde, fi band e, bund . 3- bond. [Early ME. 
bonde OE. bon da, bitnda husbandman, house¬ 
holder, husband, a. ON. bSnde -i). contr. ol boande, 
bttandc ‘occupier and tiller of the soil, peasant, 
husbandman; husband’, ppl. »b. from bint, baa 
to dwell, \..colere, and thus equivalent in sense and 
etymology to Gcr. bauer. In Iceland the bonde was 
a peasant proprietor * including all owners of land 
from the petty freeholder, to the franklin. In the 
more despotic Norway and Denmark, bondi be¬ 
came a word of contempt, denoting the common 
low people; and in mod.Da. bonder means plebs. 
In the Icelandic Commonwealth the word has 0 
good sense, and is often used of the foremost 
men . . this notion of the word (a franklin' still 
prevails in the mind of Icelanders ’ Vigf.L In 
OK., boiula, bitnda appears first in the Laws of 
Crtut, apparently in the same sense as in ON., 
and nearly, if not entirely, = OE. eeort. When, 
through the effects of the Norman Conquest, the 
eeort sank from the position of a free-man tilling 
his own land to that of a tenant bound to certain 
services to a lord see Freeman Norm. I'onq. Y. 
477), bonde became equivalent to ‘ villain’, and so 
at length to ‘serf, slave' (sense 3),and was thence¬ 
forth evidently associated with Bond sb . 1 and 
Hound, lienee the occas. variant bande : but bounde 
may represent the OE. variant bunda.] 

A. sb, Obs. 

11. Householder, master of the house ; hushand. 
(Only in OE.) 

t 1025 Laws of Cunt pol. 8 Bosv\ .1 Swa yntbe frizes bote, 
swa dam l>ondan [re r, bundan] si sclost. Ibid. pol. 70 And 
*if *e bonda [bunda] bcclypod waere. Ibid. pol. 74 Nc mac* 
nan wif hire bendan [bundan] forbeodan, diet he nc tn6te, 
etc. [the Latin versions have bonda i.c. paterfamilias.] 

+ 2 . Teasanl, churl. Often used as a designa¬ 
tion of rank or condition below burgess v and then 
also pul collectively, or (?)as adjective). 

c 1205 Lay, 152^1 per wes of Salcsburi an oht bonde [c 1275 
par was a bond] tcumen. l 1275 Passion of our Lord in O. E. 
Misc. 56 Heo. .fultede kinges, eorles & bondes. c 1350 Will. 
Paleme 2128 Barouns, burgeys & bonde & alle oper bumes. 
1393 Langl. P. PI, C. iv. 201 Trcwe burgeis and bonde to 
naunt hue bringep ofte. 1450 Chester PL It. 187 When 
I soughte silver.. Of baron, burges, or of bande. 

+ 3 . Base vassal, serf [transl. med.E. nalivtts ]; 
one in bondage to a superior; a slave; also fig. 
(In late examples blending with the adjective use.) 

<•1320 Sir Tnstr. 071 To long ichaue ben hir bond, c 1340 
Cursor M. 4188 Sel "him forp to yone chapmen ., to be pair 
bonde [earlier MSS. thral] for euer-la.*,tande, 1393 Langl. 
P. PL C. xi. 263 A bastarde, a bounde. a begeneldes douhler. 
<ri440 Promp. Parr. 43 Bonde a* a man or woman, servus 
serva. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 153P 83 A mayde ser- 
uaunt, thrall and bonde. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 499 
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Tha war maid to be bondis and thrall. 1583 T. Watson 
Poems (1870) 76, I liue her bond, which neither is my foe, 
Nor frend. 1618 Holton Floras {1636) 131 A very base 
fellow, unknown whether a free man, or a bond. 

B. adj. 

1 . In a state of serfdom or slavery ; not free ; in 
bondage to). Also fig. arch. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron . 171 Lered men & lay, fre & bond 
of toune. c 1440 Partonope 1497 Thebondc kynred 1 made 
free. 148 \Cath. Angl. 36 Bonde, natiuns , scruitis. 1526 
Tindall John viii. 33 And were never bonde to eny man. 
1551-6 Robinson tr. More s Utop. 125 He restoreth the 
bonde persone from seruitude to libertie. 1571 Ascham 
Scholem . (1863* 70 Makyng them selves bonde to vanitie 
and vice. 1611 Bible i Cor. xii. 13 Whether wee bee Iewes 
or Gentiles, whether wee bee bond or free, a 1625 Bovs 
Wks. <1630} 115 Christ was made bond vnto the law, to 
redeeme them that were bound vnto the law. 1866 Feriulr 
Grk. Philos. 1 . x. 240 Sensation, .is bond, not free. 

t 2 . Of or pertaining to slaves ; sen ile, slavish. 

1398TFKVISA Barth. Do P. K. vi. si. t r495' *95 A seruvng 
woman of bonde condycion. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\\\ dc W.) 
73 This fcare is called the seruyle feare, or the bonde feare. 
a 1567 Covehdale Bk. Death ti. ti. 223 Is it not a bonde, 
gredy and voluptuous thinge to spoyle the deadc coarse. 

|; fiond, . to . 3 [Du. bond league, confederation 
(—Ger./w«</), f. binden to bind.] In reference to 
the Dutch-speaking population of South Africa; 
A league or confederation. Hence Bondsmen. 

1884 Times 6 Mar. 7/6 The Afrikander Bond, .was send* 
iug petitions that the Basutos should be handed back to 
the British Government. Ibid. The views of many members 
returned to parliament as Bondsmen. 1886 Pall Mall G. 
22 Apr. 3 1 Whether the continued affiliation of the Bond 
beyond the boundary of the colony was ad\ isable. 

Bond (bpnd), v. [f. Bond .to. 1 ] 

1. Inins, in Building: To bind or connect together 
{bricks, stones, or different parts of a structure. In- 
making one overlap and hold to another, so as to 
give solidity to the whole ; to hold or bind together 
by bond-stones, clamps, etc. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 1,1703* 260 Other Work adjoin¬ 
ing, that should be bonded or worked up together with 
them. 1793 Sm EATON Edystone /.. § 82 The blocks of stone 
could be bonded to the rock, and lu one another. 1858 
Neale Bernard de M. 27 Thine ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced. 1862 Smiles Engineers II. 29 
The best mode of bonding the blocks of stone to the rock 
b. To build up v coals, etc.) in a stack. 

1865 Pimcs 30 May, Instruction*..that the coals were to 
be 1 bonded *—/. e. built up by themselves. 

2 . inlr. To hold together so as to give solidity. 

1836 Scenes Comm, by Land 4- S. 288 In building, the 

bricklayer takes care to lay the bricks in a certain manner, 
to make them t>ond. 

3 . Inins. To encumber with bonded debt ; to 


mortgage. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 938/1 They said the road..was 
too heavily bonded. 

4 . To put into bond (see Bond .to.l 12). 

[See Bonded///, a. 2 .1 

5 . To subject to bondage. 

1835 Marry at Ol/a Podr . xxiv, His wife..will be bonded 
in the same manner. 

Bond e, obs. form of Bound ; obs. pa. t. Bind v. 

Bondage (b/ndeds . Also 5 bondeage, 6-7 
boundage. [ME. bondage, a.AF. bondage, or ad. 
Anglo-L. bondagium, f. Bond sb.- (in AK. bond, 
bonde, in Anglo-L. bondus) + -age. 'The natural 
English formation was Bondehkde, or bondescipc , 
Bondship. In later times associated in thought 
with Bond sbd, as of a man ‘in bonds’, or con¬ 
strained by a bond : sec esp. senses 2 c, 3.] 

tl. The tenure of a bonde or Bond after the 


Norman Conquest; tenure in villcnagc; the service 
rendered by a bonde. Obs . 

[?« 1300 Leges Baron. Scot. Ivi. 3 Siautem nat'ivi domino 
suo negent nativkatem suam, sive Bondagium, tunc alia- 
chiabuntur per Minislros Domini Regis. 1381 Charter oj 
Rich. II. in Walsingham 254 <Du Cange> El eorum quern* 
libel ab Omni bondagio exuimus, et quietos facimus. Ibid. 
270 Quod nulla acra terra? quae in Bondagio vel servilio 
tenebit, altius quam ad 4 denarios haberetur.l 1651 Proc. 
Parliament No. 126. 1951 Set free from their former de¬ 
pendencies and bondage services & shall be admitted as 
Tenants, Freeholders. 

b. Sc. 4 Services due by a tenant to the proprietor, 
or by a cottager [rather cotter] to the farmer.’ Jam. 
c. esp. The service of the Rondagek. 

(These are relics of sense 1 surviving to modern times tn 
Scotland and adjacent parts of England.) 

1818 Edin. Mag. Aug. 126-7 (Jam.) The farmer.. holds his 
farm from the landlord .. for payment of a certain sum of 
money;—a certain number of days’work with his horses, 
carts, and men. .The very name that this service gets here, 
bondage, indicates the light in which it is viewed by the 
tenantry. 1845 Xcw Statist. Acc. Scott. XII. 1004 What 
w\as termed bondages to the heritor, which embraced the 
labour of man and beast, long and short carriages, and the 
yearly payment of poultry, and in some cases of sheep, 
butter and tallow, are now abolished. 


C. 1872 E. Rodkrtson Hist. Ess. 99 The bondage-system, 
entailing .. the necessity of finding extra labour in field 
work. 1872 J. Thomson Peter Plough 8 The bothy system 
there, like our bondage system here, is not as it should be. 
Mod. The hind's daughter does the bondage work for the 
house. 


t d. Arbitrary or tyrannical impost. Obs. 
e 1650 2nd Harr, late Pari, in Select . llarl. Misc . {1793' 
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416 Appearing and standing, .for right and freedom, against 
the bondages, which, contrary to engagements, covenants 
and promises, were put u|>on the good people of this land. 

2. The position or condition of a serf or slave ; 
servitude, serfdom, slavery. 

*330 R. Brvnne Citron. 71 in Jjat bondage, batbrouht was 
ouer }>e se, Now ere Jhu in seruage fulle fele pat or was fre. 
1398 Barth. De P. R. vi. xv. (1495) 199 Some seruauntes 
ben bonde, and bore in bondage. 1460 Capokave Chron. 
30 That wretchid bondage of the Hebrew puple in F.gipt. 
1593 Siiaks. Rich. //, 1. iii. 89 Neuer did Captiue with a 
freer heart, Cast off his chaincs of bondage. 1671 Milton 
Samson 270 What more oft in Nations grown corrupt, And 
by their vices brought to servitude, Than to love Bondage 
more than Liberty. 1830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 
1846 I. 52 Those who purchased them, nor those who hold 
them in bondage. 

•f b. Applied to the condition of being bound 
apprentice. ;Cf. service, servitude. Obs . 

a 1577 Sir T. Smith Commie. Eng. m. x. <16091 129 
Another kind of seruitude or bondage is vsed in England.. 
which is called anprenticchood. 

C. transf. The condition of being bound or tied 
up; that which binds, poet. 

1597 Siiaks. Lover's Compl. 34 Some [hair] in her threaden 
fillet still did bide, And true to bondage would not break 
from thence. 1611 — Cymb. v. v. 306 Cym. F.inde the 
Offender. .Bel. Let his Arines alone, They were not borne 
for bondage. 1728 Thomson Spring 649 The callow young 
Warmed and expanded into perfect life, Their brittle bond¬ 
age break. 

3 . fig. Subjection to some bond, binding power, 
influence, or obligation. 

a 1450 Knt. de la Tour <18*8' 53 One synne puttithe her 
. . into this seruage ami bondage. 1540 Co\i:roale Old 
Faith Prol. (1844' 4 The bondage of sin and vice. 1651 
Caldekw ood Hist. Kirk 1 1 843) 11 .21 Subject to death, and 
to the boundage of the same. ^11716 South J.i To be 
brought under the bondage of observing oaths, 1866 Argvli. 
Reign Laio vii. <ed. 4' 362 The bondage under which all 
true Science lies to fact* 

+ b. Binding force, obligation. Obs. 

16x1 Siiaks. Cymb. n. iv. 2 it The Vowes of Women, Of 
no more bondage be, to where they are made, Then they 
are to their Venues. 

Bondage bonded# , v. Obs. or arch. [f. prec. 
sb.] Irans. To reduce to bondage, to enslave. 

16:1 He\wood Gold. Age iv. 1. Wks. 1874 III. 59 To 
bondage me that atn a princes-ve free 1803 J. Bristed 
Pedest. Tour 1 . 354 Shackling and bondaging the belter sex. 

Bondaged . ///. a. arch . [f. prec. 

4- -ed 1 .] Reduced to bondage, enslaved. 

1790 A Wilson Ely \ Leech , Mean, ugly lump of bondaged 
doth. 1852 D. Moir Cast. Time viii, Life forfeited, and 
bondaged land. 1853 Lynch Selflm/rov. vi. 150 [Chris¬ 
tianity] presupposes t! e bondaged insufficiency of men. 

Bondager Jyndedaai). Sc. [f. Bondage sb. 
t c + -KU.j One who performs bondage-service: 
.'•pec. in recent times, in the south of Scotland and 
Northumberland, a female out-worker, whom the 
occupier of a cot-house on a farm, and generally 
also each < hind ’ or married farm-worker occupy¬ 
ing a 4 hind’s house undertakes, as a condition 
of his tenancy, to supply from his own family, or 
else to engage, board, and lodge, to do regular 
field-labour on the farm. 

[Not in Jamieson 1808-25.1 1837 Howirr Rur. Life 

it. iv. <18621 119 These female bands in the fields..! heard 
these women called Bondagers. 1844 II. Stephens Bk. 
Farm 11 . 386 The first class of ploughmen were each bound 
to supply a field-worker for the farm during the year., 
these latter have long been designated by the odious name 
of bondagers. 1853 Johnston Sat. Hist. E. Bord. I. xo6 
The row of bondagers on the haugh with the light rattle of 
iheir hoes. 1855 A. Somerville Auiobiog. 6 When we lived 
in Springfield, the house rent was paid by finding one shearer 
for the harvest, .also an outfield worker winter and summer 
for the farmer. .[The latter] called the * bondager ’ was paid 
ten-pence per day. 1869 Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. 12. 

Bonded (bonded), ppl. a. [f. Bond sb . 1 + -ed.] 

1 . Held, pledged, or confirmed by bond. 

1597 Siiaks. Lcrvcrs Compl. 279 That strong bonded nth. 
1844 Tlpper Proverb. Philos. (1852)384 Death, .hath seized 
his bonded debtor. 

2 . But into bond ^scc Bond .to.l 12). lienee 
bonded store, warehouse, a store or warehouse 
in charge of Custom-house officials, in which goods 
may be kept in bond. 

1809 R. Lang for n hit rent. Trade 130 Bonded goods, good> 
deposited in a warehouse till the duly is paid. 1851 Ht. 
Martineau Hist. Peace iv. xiv. The bonded stores con¬ 
nected with the Duhlin custom-house. 1868 Rogers Pol. 
Eeon. xxii. led. 3* 289 Bonded warehouses, in which duty- 
paying goods, whether liable to customs or excise, are 
stored till they are needed for sale. 1884 Pall Mall G. 15 
Aug. 5/2 Wholesale and bonded supplies of the article. 

t Bo'ndehede. Obs. rare. [f. ME. bonde, 
Bond sb . 2 + hede, -head.] The condition of a 
bond or vassal; vassalage ; bondage. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 5405 (Fairf.) Alte ]>ou vs take in ]>i bonde- 
hede [v. r. thainhede, bundhede], In bondehede [r.r. 
thamhed, thraldam, ]>raldome] take our landes alle. 

Bondel(l, obs. form of Bundle. 

Bonder 1 (hpudai). [f. Bond v. + -kr.] 

X. Building. A binding stone or brick ; sec quot.) 
1845 Gloss. Goth. Archit. 1 . 57 Bonders , bond-stones, bind, 
ing- stones .. reach a considerable distance into, or entirely 
through a wall for the purpose of binding it together. 


2 . A ]>erson who puts goods into bond, or owi 
goods in bond. 

II Bonder 2 (b/ndai). [A wrong formation fro 
Norweg. bonde, pi. bonder. ] A Norwegian peasa: 
farmer or petty freeholder. Bonderman. 

1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVIII. 182 On the white-scour 
deal floors of the bonder’s house.. 1856 Emerson En 
Traits iv. 63The 4 Heimskringla \ .is the Iliad and Odyss 
of English history*. .The actors are bonders or landholdei 
every one of whom is named. 1870 Morris Earthly Pa 
II. in. 81 Knight, or fair lord. . If thou mayst share a be 
tier’s feast, Sit by me. 1804 X. Brit. Rev. No. 8a 425! 
the Norwegian Olaf..forced his lcndcrmeo and bondemv 
. .to overthrow the temples. 

tBo’ndhold. Obs. exc. hist . [f. Bond sb 
+ Hold : cf. copyhold, freehold.'] Tenure in bor 
service, tenure of bond-land; a distinct sort 
copyhold. Also attrib. 

x6ix And. Customs Ktuiresbord «y Sc riven (1842) 4 Ifai 
bondholder there die seized of six acres of bondhold land. 

t Bondholder L Obs. exc. Hist. [f. prec. 
-eh ; or f. Bond sb.~ + Holder.] A tenant 
bond service, or of bond-land. 

1539 Will T. Everard of Sizavell , Suffolk (Somerset H 
[Witnesses described as Bond-holders]. 1611 [see prec.] 

Bondholder - (b/ndhjuddai). [f. Bond si 
i) + Holder.] A person who holds a bond 
bonds granted by a private person or by a pabl 
company or government, as Egyptian bondholdt 
a holder of Egyptian government bonds. 

So Bo'ndholding a. 

1844 X. Amer. Rei\ Jan., A contract made by the St¬ 
and the Bank:* with every bondholder. 1865 Raihu . Xe 
Dec., A committee of preference bondholders. 1868 Mot 
ing Star 2 June, The Eastern *bondholding wing of t 
Democracy. 1880 Lord Hathkrly Laio Rep. ^App. Ca 
189 On behalf of the bondholders, who advanced th 
money upon the bonds of the company. 

Bonding 'b/’ndirj), vbl. sb. [f. Bond v. + -ing 1 

1 . Building. The binding or connecting togeth 
v brick$, stones, or parts of a structure) by makii 
them overlap and hold together; also, binding 
strengthening by means of bonders. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc . (1703) 257 The we 11 -worki 
and bonding of Brick-walls conduces very much to th 
strength. 1879 SirG. Scott Led. Archit. II. 36Thebondi 
of [pilaster strips] by alternate \ertical & horizontal ston 
b. attrib. 


185* Wright Celt, Rom. <y Sax. v. 158 The Roman brie 
or tiles.. were built in as bonding courses. 1864 Ev 
Standard Oct., A [Roman] wall.. consisting of regu 
ashlar, alternating wdth rows of bonding tiles. 1884 Hea 
Exhib. Catal. 93/2 Bonding Bricks for hollow walls. 

2 . The action of pledging under bond to the 1 
payment of money borrowed. 

1877 Burroughs Taxation 407 The assent..of tbe U 
payers to the bonding of the town. 

3 . The storing of goods in bond; hence bondin 
house, -warehouse. 

1865 Draper Intell. Dev. Europe iv. 96 This implied 
extensive system of dep6ts and bonding. 1863 Fawce 
Pol. Econ. iv. iii. (1876! 552 Bonding-houses offer gn 
. advantages to those who import taxed commodities. 

Bond-land. [OE. bond eland, f. bonda, Bo: 
sl>.~ 4- Land.] Land held by bondage tenure; ; 
early form of copyhold land. 

[rtizo O.E. Chron. ( l^aud M S.) an. 777 J>a let heCu 5 br 
ealdorma[n] x bonde-land [ terrain x manentium\ ml Swii 
heafde.] 1861 Pearson Early ff Mid. Ages Eng. 2 00 li 
probable that the freemen upon bond-land were in the fi 
instance Britons who retained their holding on condition 
paying tribute. 1882 C. Elton Orig. Eng. Hist. 192 
some places, .there are two kinds of copyhold land, the c 
called 4 Bond-land ’ and the other ‘Soke-land 
Bondless (bundles), a. [f. Bond sb.' +-LES? 
Free from bonds ; unfettered, unrestrained. 

1839 Bailey Festus iv. (1848)33 Such as my bondless bn 
hath oft-times drawn. _ . „ 

t Bo ndling. Obs. rare~ x . [f. Bond sb . 1 
-ling.] A slave ; a slave-child. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xxiii. (16x7) 379 They saenfic 
none but their..Changelings, Bastards and Bondlings. 

t Bo ndly, adv. Obs. [f. Bond sb. + -ly-.] 

1 . ? By bondhold. 

1465 Marg. Pasion Lett. 504 II. 191 They wold pul h 
owte of such loads as they huld bondly of the Lordshyp- 

2 . Servilely ; as a slave or slaves. 

1553 W. Turner in S try pc Ecct. Mem. 111 . L iv. 49 I* 
saw them [the bishops] how slavely and bondly they nam 
1 he rest of the Clergy. 

Bondman (bfrndma.-n), arch .; cf. Bondsma 
[f. Bond sbf + man ; cf. husband, husbandries^ 
but in later times evidently connected in thoug 
with senses of Bond .to. 1 ] 

1 . ~ Bond sb.- 2. Obs. exc. Hist . 

c 1250 Oivl ff Xight. 1577 Moni chapmon and mom cd 
. .And swa de]> moni bonaeman. a 1300 Havelok 32 rx 
louede.. Knict, bondeman, and swain. JS 03"4 Act 19 
VIl, xv. § 4 Vf eny bondeman purches eny landes...m 
symple. [1809 Bawden Domesday Bk. 280 The King 
there sixteen villanes& two bordars & one bondman n 


four ploughs.] . . , 

2 . A man in bondage; a villein; a serf, slave. 


*1340 Ham polk Pr. Consc. 1155 Whar-to serves man 
world E*n, And mas hyni worldes bondman. *477 ' g 
Rivers i Caxton> Dides 25 To be solde as a prysonn 
Bondeman. xs 8 o Barf.t A To. B 920 A prysonner taker 
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rc, a bondcinan, a captiue. 1605 Camden Rent. 1S1 
it no Christian should be bondman to a Jew. 1645 
.ton Tetrach. Wks. (1851) 150 Instead of freeing us.. 
;e us bondmen. 18 66 Bryant Death of Slavery ii, Fields 
:re the bondman's toil No more shall trench the soil. 
Bond-man-blind : old name o [Blind-man's buff. 
83 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morel!) v, Mvhula ..The play 
ed bond-man-blind, blind-bob, or blind-man-buff. 

ondmanship. [f. prec.+ -ship.] The state 
condition of a bondman ; serfdom, slavery. 

>tt Cotgr., Esc lavage, slanerie, bondmanship; viNcn* 
1880 McCarthy Own Times IV. xlviii. 6 He con- 
led to pot himself into the comfortable bondmanship of 
ordinate office. 

o ndship. Obs. or dial. [f. Bond sb.- + 
ip.] t a. The condition of a 1 bond *; serfdom, 
rdage {obs.). b. Suretyship, {dial.) 

440 Prom/. Tart'. 43 Bondschcpe, nativitas. 1477 
tL Rivers {Caxton) Dictes 20 Trust is in manor of a 
deship, and mystrost is a liberte. 154a Udall Erasm. 
fh. 59 a, Phrync, who, this other daye, Out of hir bonde- 
) did remouc. 1808 R. Anderson Cumber Id. Ballads 
9) 50 His fadder hed ycnce heaps ov money, But bort- 
1 throws monie fwok wrang. 

ondslave (bp-ndsbnv). [f. Bond a. + Slavic.] 
nore emphatic term for slave or bondman. 

6t DaL’s tr. Ballinger on A/or. (1573) 79 We were, .very 
dcsslaues of the deoil 1 . 1577 tr. Ballingers Decades 
2) 440 Now they, whome the Lordedeliuereth, are hon- 
ics. 1611 Bible 1 Mace. ii. 11 Of a free-woman shee is 
3me a bondslaue. 1671 Milton Samson 38 Put to the 
jur of a beast, debased Lower than bondslave ! 1848 
fGSLEV Saint's Trag 11. vt. 97 We are sold for bond- 
•es. 

ence Bond slavery. 

35 Marryat Olla Podr. xxiv, So are his children given 
ond slavery to his debtor. 

ondsman (bp-ndzm&n). [f. Bond slO + -man . 
y s being in sense 1 genitival; sense 2 is treated 
a variant of Bondman, which in later times had 
ne to be associated with Bond sb. 1 : cf. the 
ral bonds.] 

One who becomes snrety by bond. 

54 Richardson Grandhon IV. iv. 26 Being the bonds- 
1 for the duty of Mr. Beauchamp. 1828 IC. Irving Last 
r$ 189 The disappointed creditors, the broken faith of 
dsmen. 1871 Standard 20 Jan., Three of the leading 
1 seized as security. The Mayor paid the sum. .and the 
nds' men were released. 

. A man in bondage; a villein ; a serf, slave. 
*735 Derham (J.) Carnal greedy people, without such a 
:ept, would have no mercy upon their poor bondsmen 
beasts. 1815 Scorr Ld. of Isles 1. vui. From chief- 
i’s tower to bondsman's cot. 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa 
: di Wind. 54 A bondsman shivering at a Jesuit's foot, 
f. 1850 Tennyson hi Mem. iv. 2 To Sleep I give my 
-*ers away; My will is bondsman to the dark. 

lo'ndswoman. rare. Variant of Bondwoman, 

■it B. Joxson Catiline n. ad fin., My lords, (lie senatois 
sold for slaves, and their wives for bondswomen. 

Bonduc (lyndtfk). [a. V. bond nr, a. Arab. 
LO bnndnq , now meaning 'hazel-nut *, but for* 
rly a foreign nut of some kind ; prob. from 
:sian : OPers. had pendak, fendak mod.Pers. 
duq,funduq, tbe latter also Arab.), perh. =Skr. 
tdaka, dim. of pinda ‘ball, lump 1 (J. Platts).] 
tropical leguminous shrub of two species {Gui- 
ulitta Bonduc and G. Bon tin cell a bearing re¬ 
stively yellow and lead-coloured seeds, hard 
1 beautifully polished, also called Nicker-nuts. 
<96 Rav Philos. Lett. 1718' 292, 1 have received..the 
in called the Ash Coloured Nickaror Bondnch. 1838 Eton, 
fetation 79 The bonduc, or nickcr-tree. 1866 Treas. 
'. 556 The seeds are very hard and beautifully polished, 

1 are called Nicker nuts or Bonduc nuts. 

tondwoman (bp*nd\vuman). [Orig. two 
rds ; see Bond «.] A female slave. 

(87 Trev isa fligden (1865! 11 . 97 (Matzn.) Leyre wile, 
endcs for liggynge by a bondwonimen. 1526 Tindall Gal. 
jo Put awaye the bonde woman. 1671 M ilton P. R. 11. 308 
e fugitive bondwoman, with her son. Outcast Nebaioth. 
* Burke Reform Ho. Comm. Wks. X. 102 Vorkshire, like 
child of the bond-woman, is turned out Jo the desert, 
a Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 143 The nfost exalted lady 
i no more exempt than the lowliest bondwoman, 
lone (bJon), sb. Forms: 1 b6n, baan, 2-3 
n » 3“5 bon, (4 boon, buon), 4 5 boon, ^boone, 
bonne), 3- bone; north. 3 9 bane, 3 baan, 
yne ; (9 dial, bowne, byen), [Com. Tent.: 
i. ban corresp. to OFris. and OS. ben ;MDu., 
1., LG. been). OMG. (MIIG. and mod.G.) bein, 
<. kin (Sw, hen. Da. been) OTeut. *baino{m , 
t appearing in Gothic, and unlike names of 
rts of the body generally) not related to any words 
‘bone’outsideTeutonic. TheOX.,OMG.,MIIG., 
d Du., have, beside the general sense 4 bone the 
;eific sense ‘ shank (of the leg)’, which is the 
linary sense in mod.Ger. Hence it has been 
Jgested that the original meaning was ‘long 
ne*; and that the word may have connexion 
th the OX. adj. bein-, nom. inasc. bcinn, 
raight’. But this is a bare conjecture; the 
Jiding of the OX. adj. being itself obscure. In 
iglish there has never been any tendency to the 
ecifie sense, for which OE. had sceanca Shank.] 


I. Properly. 

1. The general name for each of the distinct 
larts which unitedly make up the .skeleton or 
lard framework of the body of vertebrate animals. 

1 hey are distinguished, according to shape, as long, short. 

flat, and irregular bones\ the long l>ones have an internal 
channel containing marrow. They are also named from 
their position, nature, form, etc., e. g. ankle-, arm-, bar/.-, 
blade., breast-, collar-, jaw*, s/lint -, thigh-bone, etc. 

(■ io°° //^. Gos/. John xix. 36 Ne for-bricce 50 nan ban 
on him. a 1300 Cursor M. 9405 He wroght a felau of his ban. 
* 34 ° Ay mb. 148 Asc J»e buones herep teiulre uless. 1382 
’* vcLii- F.zek. xxxvil 27 Bones wenten to booties, eche 
to his ioynture. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 1 '. R. v. i. 
u490 99'I'hc bones <>f the breste defciule the herte. 1483 
tath. Angl. 20/1 From bane 10 bane, ossim. 1549 Cotn/l. 
Scot. 152 Thecovrnpit (lesche is consumit fra the banis. 1592 
Shaks. Rom. .y Jul. 11. y. 27 Fie how my bones ake. 1681 
1 C. Sclvtkk Ser/n. Putney 11 Weapons, that to be sure, 
draw no Blood, nor break any Bones. 1872 Hlwlf.v Rhys. 

1. 10 The bones, .are masses either of cartilage, or of con- 
itective tissue hardened by being impregnated with phos. j 
phate and carbonate of lime. 1873 Mivakt EUm. Anat. ' 
ii. 23 In the earlier stages of existence there are no bone-, 
at all. Prov. Hard words break 110 bones. 

b. pi. as material for agricultural or industrial 
processes. 

1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chew. 289 Bones are much Used 
as a manure. 1834 Brit. Hnsb. 1 . xix. 396 Turnips 
manured with bones. 1870 Yeats A 'at. Hist, Comm. 307 
Bones are extensively employed by the cutler, comb ami 
brush maker, chemist, confectioner, and agriculturist. 

fc. Applied spec, to the lingers in the assevera¬ 
tion By these ten bones, Obs. 

c 1485 Digby Myst. (18S2) 4 note. By thes bonys ten thei 
be to you vntnie. 1589 Pa/pexo. Hatchet C iiij b, Martin 
sweares by his ten bones. 1593 -Shaks. - Hen. /V, 1. iii. 
*93 By these tenne bones .. hee did speake them to me. 
d. Proverb, expression : Hard , or dry. as a bone. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple i. It's as dry as a bone. 1837 
R. Nicoll Poems yxS43 83 Dubs were hard as ony bane. 

2. pi. The whole bones of the body collectively, | 
the skeleton ; also, by extension, the bodily frame, 
body, person (with pathetically humorous foree\ | 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. Ivii. 11495) t 7 7 - The ' 
bones ben the sadnesse of the body, a 1400 Sir Petr. ^67 j 
Xothyng. .’That he my^tv inne his bones hyde, Hot a gaylt' 
skynne. r 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay man iii. 10S Alarde.. 
beganne to deffendc well hys bones. 1563-87 Koxk A. \ j 
A/, 111 . x. 92/1 He lLatimer] ran as fast as his old Irenes 
would carry him. 1601 Sn\ks. Jut. C. v. v. 41 Night 
hangs vj>on mine eyes, my Bones would rest. 1605 Chron, ; 
A*. Leir, What, breedes young bones already ! 1604 l.i - 

st range sEso/'s Eab. ij.i Puss had a month's mind to be 
upon the bones of him. 1709 J. Stea rns Qn.-vcdds li ks. 305 
heeding on me Day ami Night, which has brought inv to 
tlie very Bones. 1740 Christmas Entertainm. 16 Now 
says she) take care of your bones between this and home. 

1873 M. F. S. Lily Merton's Summer 28 Poor, pale, pretty 
little dear..she'll never live to make old bones 

t b. Exclamation: bones of me! of you! 

1588 Mar/tel. Ep. (Arb.i 44 The puritancs will be O the 
l»onesof you too badd for this kind of arguing. 1592 Chkttlk 
Kind-harts Dr. (1841 ) 70 Bones a me ! 

C. The bones being the most permanent parts of 
the dead body,‘bones’ is pul for‘mortal remains’. 

e 1000 /Elfric Gen. 1 . 25 And he cwjeJ> Ladeb mine ban of 
bison lande. c 1205 Lay. 32202 His ban beoft iloken f;pte \ 
gnldene cheste. 1362 Lanc.l. P. PL A. vu. 84 pe Chirche 
schnl hatie my Careyne And kepe mi Bones. 1592 Nasiie , 
in Shaks. C. Praise 5 1 lave his bones ne\ve embalmed. 1616 
Inset', er.'cr Shakspere $ Grave, Bleste be y* man y x spare-. | 
thes stones, Andevrst be he y* moves my l*ones. 1651 Pro.. 
Parliament No. 82. 1255 He will reduce the place, or leave 
his bones before it. 1750 ( Iray Elegy xx. These bones from 
insult to protect Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 
1880 Tennyson Columbus, Then some one standing by my 
grave will say, ‘ Behold the Irones of Christopher Colon 

3. The bony structure or substance considered 
as one of the components of the body ; esp. in the 
expressions, blood and bone, flesh and bone , skin and 
bone , bred in the bone , etc. (Used as collect, sing/ 

c 1000 /Eli ric Gen. ii. 23 Adam 3 a cwa ;5 3 is is nu ban of 
minum banum. <21300 Cursor M. 194 (GCtt.) lesu him 
raysed in Hess and ban. <1430 Hymns Virg. 11867) 25 
lx>ue byndip hope blood & baan. 156a J. 1 1 kvwood Pro*. 

•V E/igr. (1867) 72 It will not out of the fleshe that is bred 
in the'bone. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. m. iii. 172 High birth, 
vigor of bone, desert in seruice. 1611 Bible 7 Saw. xix. 

13 Art thou not of my bone, and of my flesh ? 1719 De Foe 
C r//i<*-(i84f>) 11 . i. T What is bred in the bone will not go 
out of the flesh. 1837 Dickf.ns Pictev. v, An immense 
brown horse displaying great symmetry of bone. 

b. To the bone : through the flesh, so as to touch 
the bone; hence, to tbe inmost part, to the core. 
(Cf- backbone ^ Also similarly In the bone. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15788 Ilk dint pat J>ai him gaf it reked 
to he ban. c 1400 Rom. Rose 1059 They prile & poynten 
The folk right to the bare boon. 1709-10 TatteriJ ),'There 
was lately a young gentleman bit to the bone. 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe Cncle Tom's C. iv. 17 A cook she certainly was, in 
the very bone and centre of her soul. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. (1865) 1 . in. xx. 267 He being Calvinist, .she Lutheran 
.. and strict to the bone. 

C. fig - 

1573 R. Scot Ho/’Card. Epist., Greedy to tast of the 
marrowc of gaines and loth to hreake the bone of labour. 

1874 Blackik Self-Cult. 84 The real blood and bone of 
human heroism. 1884 Har/eds Mag. Mar. 517/1 The., 
bone and sinew of the country- 

4. The material or substance of the bones (in 
prec. senses), which consists of animal matter, ossein, 


BONE. 

and salts of carbonate and phosphate of lime in 
varying proportions. 

1471 RtrLrv Com/. ALh. \. in A->hm. <1652 129 Dry as 
askys of I re or Bone. 1597 mixes. Loser's Com//. 45 
Many a ring of poised gold and bone. 1814 Sir H. Daw 
Agric. Chcm. 290 The basis of bone is constituted hy earth} 
salts. 1855 Owen Skel. 4- Teeth 165 'The primitive basis, or 
* blastema,' of bone is a subtransparent glairy matter. 1874 
Boetkll Arms A- Arm. vi. 83 Implements and weapons 
formed exclusively of wood and l>one and stone. 

b. Applied to other animal substances more or 
less akin to bone ; as the dentine of the teeth, the 
ivory of the tusks of the elephant, walrus, etc. 
(See WilAi.Kno.NK.> 

0700 Erfurt Gloss. 351 \ 0 . E. P.) Eb,a\ el pe tides ban. 
Corpus Gl. 7x2 ER'r, tTpendb;mn. <. 1205 l.w. 23778 Ane 
"ieldc gode be wes al clane of olifames bane, a 1450 Sir 
Eghttn. 1083 Crystyabelle, yowre doghtur bryght, As \\ byte 
as bone of vdiallo. 1588 Shaks. /.. L. L. v. ii. 332 His teeth 
as white as Whales bone. 1616 W. Browne Brit. Past 11. 
<>7<N.'An ivory dart she held of good command; White 
was the bone. 1843 Penny Cy< t. XXVII. 295 There are 
upwards of three hundred of these plate*, of whalebone on 
each side of the jaw 1870 Nhhoi.nos Zool. 462 T he so- 
called 4 bone' of the skeleton of Fishes is only uccasionall} 
true osseous tissue. 

5 . Applied to various articles, originally or usu¬ 
ally manufactured of bone, ivory, whalebone, etc. 

a. pi. Dice. 

<1386 etc. I sec Hiccheo bj. 01529 Ski lion Wks. eel. 
Dycei I. 52 On the horde he whyrlcd a puyre of bones. 
1624 Fle j cue r Rule a Wife t. Wks. 1778 lit. 433 ’Thou 
won'st my money too, with a pairef base bones. 1724 Swn 1 
Wootls E.vet. Wks. 1733 V, 11. 137 (,a wester. I'll make hi 
bones ratile. 1822 Scon .Vigel xii, It thine cars have heard 
the clatter of the devil's bones. 1848 Tmackkray l 'an. F>tir 
lxvii. No, no, Becky.. We must have the bones in. 

b. pi. Pieces of bone struck or rattled, to make 
rude music; esp. two pieces of hone or ivory held 
between the lingers ot each hand and rattled to¬ 
gether as an accompaniment to the banjo or other 
instrument; chiefly used by ‘nigger minstiels'. 
Also humorously used as a name lor the player 

Cf. also M.MmOWHoNE.) 

1590 Shaks.. Mids. -V. n. i. 33 Wilt thou heare some 
musickc .. Let vs haue the tongs anti the bones. 1851 
Hottseh. Words ML 245 Now, die Lihiopians..play Til 
banjoes ami bones 1865 Times 17 July, Vmatcur negi - 
melodists.. thumbed the banjo and rattled the bones. 1884 
Sat. AYr\ 7 June 740 '1 A single row of negro minstrels seated 
on chairs, .while at (lie end arc Bones and >nmbo. 

c. pi. ‘A sort of bobbins, made t>l trotter boms, 
for weaving bonelacc.’ J. 

1601 Shaks. T:rel..\. 11. i\. 4<< The free maides that weauc 
ihcirthrcd with hones. 1691 Rav .V. C. Wds y Bones, bi>b- 
bins, because probably made at first of small Bones. 1 leriee 
Bone-laee. 

d. A strip of whalebone used to stiffen stays, 
e*tc.; also attrib., as in bone-casing. 

1595 Gosson Pleas. Qnip/es in II.17I. A. P P. IV. 256 
These privie coates, by art made strong With bones. 1884 
Dress Cutting Asset. Circular ii, All the seams should he 
opened, the edges neatly over-handed, and bone casings put 
on. Mod. She had the misfortune to break one of the bones 
of her stays. 

e. Also in various comb, as Guile bones, J'en- 
bones, Xapiers bones , etc., q.v. t -V/. Hugh's hues : 
see quot. 

1600 Dekkfr Gentle Craft iv. trS6.o 15 Skoomaker, have 
yon all your tools, .your hand-and thumb-leathers and good 
Saint -Hughs Ijoiics to smooth up your work. 

0 . A bone (or part of one) 4 with as much flesh 
as adheres to it, a fragment of meat’ (J.). Often 
in comb, as a itch-, knucklemarrow-bone, etc. 

c 1386 Chapcer Knights T. 319 We stryuen as didc the 
hooudes for tbe boon, c 1420 PrtKvrb in Ret. Ant. 1 . 233 
'Two dogges and one bone Maye never nccordc in one. 
1816 Scott An tip. \xvii. 193 * 1 'll gie ye something better 
than that beef bane, man'.' 1837 Disraeli Corr.so. Sister 
(1886176, 1 . .supped. .with a large party off oysters, Guiness, 
and broiled hones. 

b. Bones (hg.>: something relished. 

1884 Ti pper Heart vii. 6t 4 Now, that’s what 1 call bones.’ 
11 was a currish image, suggestive ofthe choicest satisfaction. 

c. A bone to pick or gnaw \ something to occup) 
one as a bone does a dog; a difficulty to solve, a 
4 nut to crack \ 7 o have a bone to pick with one : 
to have a matter of dispute, or something disagree¬ 
able or needing explanation, to settle with a person. 

1565 Colfhill Ansio. Treat. Cron. 118461 277 A bone for 
you to pick on. 1579 Gosson Seh. Abuse (Arb.) 30 Some 
Archplaycr .. will cast me a bone or ii to pick. 1602 FfL- 
hkckk Pandectes 69 He. .gaue them a bone to gnawe, Date 
quod cst Ot saris C.xsari, and quod Dei Deo. 1783 Ains¬ 
worth Lat. Diet. (Morell) 1. s. v. Pick, 'To cive one a bone 
to pick, scm/ulum aliens injielre. 1850 H. Rogers Ess 11 
11.11874) 10 3 Many a 4 bone * in these lectures which a keen 
metaphysician would be disposed to ‘pick’ with the aothor. 

7 . Bone of con lent ion, discord, etc.: something 
that causes contention, discord, etc. ; formerly also 
simply bone in phrase to cast a bone between: in al¬ 
lusion tothe strife which a bone causes between dogs. 

a 1562 J. Heywood pros’, .v E/igr. (1867: 47 ^Te diuell 
hath cast a bone to set stryfc Betweene you. 1576 Lamrarde 
Peramb. AV«/(i826) 425 This became such a bone of dis- 
sention between these deere friends. 1660 Trial Regie. 79 
But you cast in Bones here lo make some difference. 1692 
R. Lestrange fose/hns' Antif xvi. xi. (»73p 439 By 
this Means she cast in a Bone betwixt the Wife and the 
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Husband. 1711 C. M. Lett, to Curat 33 The Liturgie, since it 
was first Hatched, has been the Bone of Contention in Eng* 
land. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. Dish. I. 517 A great 
bone of contention between Scindiah & llolkar. 

8. To make bones of or about (at, in, to do obs.): 
to make objections or scruples about, find difficulty 
in, have hesitation in or about. So Without more 
bones. Formerly also To find bones in, and similar 
phrases, referring to the occurrence of bones in soup, 
etc., as an obstacle to its being easily swallowed, 

1459 Poston Lett. 331 I. 444 And fond that tyme no bonys 
in the niaterc. a 1529 Skelton Elynour Rum. 381 Supped 
it up at once; She founde therein no bones. 1548 Udali. 
etc. Erastn. Par. Luke i. 28 He made no man ter bones ne 
stickyng, but went in hunde to offer up his only son 
Isaac. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. lxxxiii. 9 As for mans 
hand, they make no bones at it. 1581 Makbeck Bk. of 
A'otes 325 What matter soever is intreated of, they never 
make bones in it. 1589 Nashe Almond for P. 12 b, A 
bottle of Bcere, which. .you tooke. .and trilled it off without 
ante more bones. 1598 Sylvester Du Hart as ti. iv. tv. 
t1641 ) 227/1 Hce. .makes no bone To swear by God (for, hec 
beleeves there’s none. 1642 Rogers A'aaman 579 Who \ 
make no bones of the Lords promises, but devoure them ' 
all. 1670 G. II. Hist. Cardinals 1.11. 40 The Pope makes 
no bones to break .. the Decrees. 1850 Thackeray Pen- 
dennis lxiv. w 33 4' 635 Do you think that the Government j 
or the Opposition would make any bones about accepting 
the seat if he off ered it to them ? 1878 Simpson Sch. .S haks. 

I. 51 Elizabeth was thus making huge bones of sending 
some £7 *x>o over for the general purposes of the government 
in Ireland. 

9 . To ^u/ a bone in any one's hood : an obs. 
humorous expression for To break v or ? cut ofl, ht> 
head ; to have a bone in one's leg, throat , etc.: 
as a feigned objection to the use of one’s legs, etc. 

1542 Udali. Erasm. Apoph. 337 b, lie refused to speake, 
allegeyng that he had a bone in his throte. & could not 
-.peake. 1560 XUe Wanton in HazK Dodsl. 11 . 17^ 1 hen, 
by the rood, A bone in your hood 1 shall put, ere it be 
mng a 1738 Su it r Pol. ( onv. iii. D. , I can’t go, for l have 
a bone in my leg. 

II. T rnnsferred and fig. senses, 
f 10 . The stone of stone-fruit (transl. L. os . Obs. 

1382 Wvclif Baruch vi. 42 Wymmen. .sitten in weyes, 
brennynge boonys of olyues [Vulg. succendeufes ossa oly 
varutn\. C1420 Pallad. on ltush. it. 394 N owe sette in 
peches boon. 

11 . A callous growth in different parts of the legs 
of horses, becoming as hard as bone ; a» in bone* 
spavin (see 17!, ringbone, etc. 

12 The hard framework or ‘ skeleton ’ of any¬ 
thing, e. g. of a ship. 

1634 Sik T. Hlrberi fra!’. 20-9 "1 he bhipwracke of a 
Dutch Ship cald the Mauritias that laid her bones here. 
1854 l hackeray A’eu<comes 1 . 89 Curtains were taken down, 
mattresses explored, ever)' bone in bed dislocated and 
washed. 1868 B.\KEk Cost up by Sea iii. 46 Steer straight 
between the fires..die'll break her bones if she follows. 
1878 A*. A/ner. Per. CXXYI.k. 6 The bones of the language 
gradually were weakened. 

13 . Min. * The slaty matter intercalated in coal- 
seams.’ Raymond Mining Gloss. 18S0. 

14 . t a. To carry the bone , i. e. one half of the 
stake, at the game of Bone-ace. Obs. [Perhaps a 
distinct word connected with F. bon, bonne , good.] 

1680 Cotton Ccmpl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 
(1S16 342 He that hath the biggest card carries the bone, 
that is one half of the stake. 

b. Xaut. To carry a bone in the mouth or 
teeth : said of a ship, when she makes the water 
foam before her. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Grant, ii. 10 If the Bow be 
too broad, she will seldonie carry a Bone in her mouth or 
cut a feather, that is, to make a forne before her. 1851 
I.ongf. Gold. Leg. v, See how she leaps, .and speeds away 
with a bone in her mouth. 

III. Comb . and Alt rib. 

15 . simple atlrib. ^or adj.). Of bone. 

1488 Inv. Jas. IU. in Tytfer Hist. Scot. (i86 4 > 11 . 393 
hem a bane coffre, and in it a grete cors of §old. 1875 Ure 
DUt. Arts I. 419 A bone or ivory folding stick. 1879 Li b* 
bock Set. Lect. v. 150 These cavemen were very ingenious, 
and excellent workers in flint .. their bone pins, etc. are 
beautifully polished. 

16 . General relations: a. attrib. (consisting of, 
pertaining lo, made of, or obtained from bones) 
as bone-cartilage, •cell, gelatine , glue, - knife , 
•knowledge, -pus , -sail, -snacks, tissue, - yard. 
b. objective with pr. pple., vbl. sb., or agent-noun, 
as bone-boiling, Awaking, -crushing, -gnawer, 
grinding, -piercing, -rotting ; c. similative, as 
bone-like , -dry, -while, adjs. 

c 1865 Letheby in Circ. Sc. 1 . 96/2 Refuse grease from 
glue-making and *bone-boiling. 1808 Bentham Sc. Reform 
50The bone setting and *bone breaking hundred-mile road. 
1839 47 Todd Cycl. Anat. \ Phys. III. 856/2 *Bone-cells 
appear in the ossified intercellular tissue. 1676 W. Row 
Contn. Blaids Autab tog. x. (1848) 168 The burden of that 
congregation very ponderous and only not * bone-crushing, 
t 1865 Circ. Sc. 1 . 332/2 * Bone-gelatine is obtained by boil¬ 
ing bones in water. 1884 At/tcnsenm 6 Dec. 727/1 1 he 
. .* bone-gnawer of ‘ Kent’s Cavern 1 . 1839 II. Rogers Essays 
(1874) II. iii. 143 Nothing would be gained but ridicule if 
we were to substitute bone-knowledge * for ‘osteology’. 
1849 52 Todd Cycl. Anat. <5 Phys. IV. 930/2 Covered with 
the * bone-like substance. 1599 Marston Sco. Fillame l. iii. 
183 A thrice-turn'd, *bone-pick*t subject gnaw, a 1639 W. 
Whateley Prototypes 11. xxxii. (1640) 127 The “bone-rotting 
vice of envy. 1849 52 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. I\. 930 


The cells .. receiving into their interior the *bone-salts. 
1855 Holden Hunt. Osteal. (1878) 16 This mixtnre of earthy 
granules and animal matter we call bone-tissue’. 1856 
C. Bindley Pract. Horsemanship ted. y) Introd. 13 She [a 
mare] is the ‘ milk-white \ Now there is a breed of ’“bone- 
whites*. of a bluish tinge, with blackish muzzles. 1883 
Century Mag. XXVII. 3 Torture them [horses) in their 
last hours on the way to the 4 bone-yard. 

17 . Special comb.; + bone-ache, -ague, pain 
in the bones ; bone-ash, the mineral residue of 
bones burnt in contact with air, a white, porous, 
and friable substance, composed chiefly of phos¬ 
phate of lime; + bone-baster (see quot.); bone- 
bed, a geological stratum abounding with bones of 
animals; bone-black, the product of the carbon¬ 
ization of bones, extensively used as a decolorizing 
and deodorizing agent, as a pigment, etc. ; bone- 
breaker, he who or that which breaks bones; a 
name of the Osprey (L .ossifraga. Ger. Beinbrecher ); 
also attrib.; bone-breccia, breccia containing 
many fragments of bones ; bone-brown, a pigment 
obtained from bones or ivory by roasting till ten¬ 
dered uniformly brown ; bone-cave, a cave in 
which are found" bones of extinct or recent animals ; 
bone-charcoal = bone-black ; bone-dog, a kind of 
Dog-fish; bone-dust, bones ground for manur¬ 
ing purposes; bone-earth = bone-ash ; bone-fat, 
marrow ; bone-fever, * phlegmonous inflamma¬ 
tion of the hand and arm, often seen in workers in 
bone ’ (Kyd. Soc . Lex. ; bone-fish (see quots.); 
bone-flower, dial, name of the daisy (J. Hutton . 
Tour Caves Gloss. ; bone-grease, or Sc. bane- 
grease, * the oily substance produced from bones, ! 
bruised and stewed on a slow lire ’ (Jamieson'; 
bone - grubber — bone - picker ; bone-house, a 
charnel house ; a coffin ; the human body; bone- 
manure, a manure prepared from bones ; bone- 
niill. a mill for grinding or crushing bones or 
bone-black; bone-nippers (Surgery), 'cutting 
forceps, used in the removal of bone ’ (Sytl. Soc. 
Lex.) ; bone-oil, a fetid, blackish-brown, thick 
oil obtained by the dry distillation of bones, and 
in the preparation of bone-black ; bone-picker, 
one who lives bv collecting bones from heaps of 
refuse, etc.; bone-polisber slang), the cat-o’-nine 
tails, or the man who wields it; bone-shaker, a 
humorous name given to the bicycle as it existed 
before the introduction of india-rubber tires and 
other improvements; bone-spavin, a bony excres¬ 
cence or hard swelling on the inside of a bock of 
a horse’s leg; bone-spirit, a crude ammoniacal 
liquor obtained from bone; + bone-work, work 
done with bone bobbins (applied to bone-lace . 
Also Bone-lace, -net, -setter, -shaw. -wort. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. u. iii. 20 The vengeance on the 
whole Camp, or, rather the "bone-ach. 1659 Clobfrv Dit*. 
Glimpses 33 Halliw.) ’They a * bone-ague get to plague thur 
crimes. 1622 Malvnes Amc. Ltno-Merch. 2S4 The Assay- 
master tooke foure copplcs or leasts, which are made of 
‘ Bone-ashes. 1822 J. Platts Bk. Curiosities lxxiv. 719 The 
cupel, which was composed of bone-a^h. 1600 Rowlands 
Let. Humours Blood iv.64 And lets him see “ Bone-baster; 
that* his stafife. 1880 Glnther Fishes 194 In the upper 
Silurian Rocks, in a ’hone-hed of the Downton sandstone. 
1815 Specif. 7. Taylors Patent No. 392a Bones converted 
cither into ivory or ’bone black, animal charcoal, or into 
white hone ash. 1861 Hilme tr. Moquin • Tand on 11. m.160 
Known a* animal charcoal, or bone black. 1598 Florid, 
Ossifraga, a kind of hauke or eagle called a ’bone-breaker. 
1721 1800 Bailev, Bone-breaker, a kind of Eagle. 1865 
U-nuocK Preh. Times 249 In a ‘bone-breccia of this nature 
the flint-implements would be relatively more abundant. 
Ibid. 63 Our knowledge of this ancient period is derived 
principally from. .the "Bone-Caves. 1878 A. Ramsav / hys. 
Geog. xxviii. 459 Bonc-caves .. always occur in limestone 
strata. 1859 Yarrell Brit. Pishes ted. 3* 11 . 519 The Picked 
Dog-fish .. along the south-eastern coast .. is almost uni¬ 
versally called the # Bone-Dog. 1834 Brit. Hush. I. 307 
F. fleets of “bone-dust and bones. 1848 Card. Citron. 437 1 he 
clergyman had. .put a handful of bone-dust under every tree 
and shrub. 1734 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXV 1 I 1 . 117 
Morn/yrus , «'.» cinereo nigricans, the * Bone-Fish. 1809 
Kendall Trav, 11 . Iii. 204 The species of whale taken was 
. .the bone-fish. . valued for the article called in commerce 
whale-bone. 1862 Mayhew Crim. Prisons 40 A black -dunned 
and lanthorn-iawed “bone-grubber. 1799 f^nni. in Ann. 
Reg. 2/2 'The* bone-house in theChurch yard. 1846 Walbran 
Guide Ripon, The celebrated ‘ Bone-house ’ no longer exists. 

1870 Emerson Soc. * Sot. vi. 119 This wonderful bone- 

house which is called man. a 1848 Marrvat R. Reefer Du* 
Master at arms, brush up the ‘bone-polishers. 1857 Old 
Commodore II. 192 lie became body servant and bone- 
polisher to No. 2. 1874 A. HowARn Bicycle 10 In/870 and 

1871 the low, long '“bone-shaker* began to fall in public 

esteem. 1883 C. Spenser in Echo 1 Sept. 1/6 'l’he bicycle 
of the present day differs [greatly] from the bone-shaker I 
introduced into England in 1868. X607 Topsfll Tour-J. 

Beasts 316 ’The dry spaven. .is a great hard knob..in the 
inside of the hough, .called of some the ^Ixme-spaven. 1577 
Holinshed Chrou. lit. 1099/2 A faire hat of veluet, with a 
broad ‘bone-worke lace alxmt it. 

Bone, a - Thieves' cant. [app. f. F. bon good ; 
or a retention of ME. bon , boon : see Boon.] Good. 

1851 Mayhew Lend, Labour 1 . 364 A mark .. placed on 
the door post of such as are bone or gan*ny in order to in- 
form the rest of the school where to call. 


Bone (b£°n), z/.l [f. Bone j/g] 
f 1. intr. ? To throw out spicules of bone. Obs. 

1664 in Pepys Diary (1879^ HI. 96 \Charm against a 
thorn) Jesus ..Was pricked both with nail and thorn; It 
neither wealed, nor belled, rankled nor boned. 

2 . traits. To deprive of the bone; to take out 
the bones, e. g. from meat, fish, etc.; also fig. 

1494 Act 11 Hen. IT I, xxiii, Fish, .not boned or splattcd. 
155a Huloet, Bonen, or pluckc outc bones, ex os so. 1674 
tr. Scheffer's Lapland xviii. 92 Having boiled the fish they 
first bone them. 1853 Sovkr Pantroph. 139 Cook a ham 
then bone it. 1880 Riskin Deucalion No. 7 You give it 
(a book) to a reviewer, first to skin it, and then to bone it, 
and then to chew' it, and then to lick it, and then lo give it 
you down your throat like a handful of pilau. 

3 . To furnish with bones, as a. lo manure with 
bones ; b. to stiffen (stays) wilh whalebone. 

1871 Figure- Training 49 Having my stays very fully boned 
and fitted with shoulder-straps. 1873 R. Caldecott in Palt 
Mail G. 11 June (1886) 4/r A fine grass field.. well boned last 
winter. 

Bone (bJ»n), vA slang. [Origin unknown; it has 
been conjectured to be a sense of prec., ' to seize 
as a dog does a bone’; also referred to Bone a.] 
trans. To take into custody, apprehend ; to lay 
hold of; to seize and take possession of, steal. 

1819 J. H. V.m x Mem. 11 .157 Tell us how you was boned, 
signifies, tell us the story of your apprehension 1846 Comte, 
jack Giant Killer 11. i. <cd. 3 6 For not the slightest ‘bones 
made he Of ‘boning* people’s ‘grub*. 1879 F. Pollok 
Sport Brit. Bttmtah 1 !. 22, I wounded a tusker .. but the 
Karens. .found it dead and boned the tusks. 

Bone, vA. See Bon inv, vbl. sbi- 
Bone, obs. form of B ane, Boon, Boun. 
t Bone-ace. Obs. [see Bone sb. 14.] A game 
it cards in which the third card dealt to each 
player is turned up, and the player who has the 
highest obtains the ‘ bone’ or half the stake ; also 
the name of the ace of diamonds, which is the 
highest card in this game. 

1611 Fi.orio, Trentuno, a game at cards called one and 
thirtic, or bone-ace. 1617 Machiveil's (Halim.) \\ hai 

^hall bee our game? Pnmero? Glecke? Or one and thirty, 
bone-ace, or new-cut? 1680 Cot ton Com pi. Gamester in 
Singer Hist. Cards U 8 i 6 > 342 The ace of diamonds is Lone- 
Ace, and wins all other cards whatever, a 1726 \ anbrugii 
Prero. Hush. 11. Plays U730) 305 You, and I, and sister . 
may play at one and thirty Bone ace purely. 

Boned (bcund), ppl. a. [f. Bone + -ed.J 

1 . Having bones. Chiefly in composition, as 
big-, high-, strong-boned, etc. 

1297 R. Glocc. 4x4 )>ycke man he was ynou..w'el yboned 
X strong. 14x3 Lydg. Pytgr. Sonde iv. xxxu. 1483' 81 
loynted and myghtely boned. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. tv. in. 
46 No big-bon’d-men fram'd of the Cyclops si2e. 1871 
Napheys Prev. \Cure Dis. 1. iii. 95 Families raised on this 
water are larger boned than others. . 

fig, 1645 Rutherford Tryal <5^ Trt. faith (1845) 105 
Faith is sinewed and boned with spiritual courage. 

2 . Furnished wilh bone or bones; as a. manured 
with bone ; b. stiffened with whalebone. 

1834 Brit. Hush. \. xix. 304 Land of similar quality, but 
not boned. 1871 Figure-Training 58 A nicely-fitting and 
well-boned corset. 

3 Deprived of the bones ; esp. in Cookery. 

1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Soles, The flesh of Bon’d 
Soles. 1864 Daily Tel. 9 Feb., Boned turkey, ham, salad. 

Bone-lace. V- Bone sb. 5 c + Lace.] 

1 . Lace, usually of linen thread, made by knitting 
upon a pattern marked by pins, with bobbins 
originally made of bone; formerly called bone- 
work laee ; now largely superseded by bobbin-net. 

1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Ep. (1577) 316 To see her. .take 
her cushin for bone lace, or her rocke to spinne. 1666 Land. 
Gaz. N0.Q4/3 Our Manufactures, .of Points and Bone-laces. 
1700 Steele Tatler No. 61 ? 4 [They) should be sent to knit, 
or sit dowm to Bobbins or Bone-lace. 1807 \ ancol vf.r 
Agric Devon (1813)4 Its chief manufactures are the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of w oollen cloths, as also of bone-lace. 

2. all rib. and in comb., as bone-lact-edging, -maker. 
i6u Simp. Reasons in Harl.Misc. (Malh.) 1 V. 178 Davison 

a bonelace-maker. 1883 Daily A eivs 26 June 7 An I nmsh- 
maesaint body-trimming and a bone-lace edging. 

Bo ne-laced,///. a. V- prec. + -EII^.] Trimmed 

with bone-lace. . ir , . , 

176a Sterne Tr. Shandy V. vii. 43 Her bone-laced caps. 
Boneless (bJ«nles\ a. [OE. hint Ms, f. ban, 
Bone + IMs, -less.] 

Without bones ; destitute of bone. 
c 1000 Riddles xlvi. 3 (Gr.) pat banlease bryd. a m$St. 
Marker. 18 Blodles ant banles, dumbe ant deaue. 1605 
Shaks. Macb. 1. vii. 5. 1 would .. Haue pluckt my Nipple 
from his Bonelcsse Gummes. 1618 Chapman Hesiod n. 
25 The bonelesse fish loctopus) doth eat his feet for colde. 
1854 Badham IIalient. 439 The boneless eel of Archestratus 
was no doubt the lamprey. , , ^ , 

b.fig. Wanting ‘backbone’; without ‘stamina ; 

‘ invertebrate \ 4 

188a \ B. Hope Brandreths Ill. 1 . 280 The Lord Chan¬ 
cellor read a Queen's Speech jubilant with more boneless 
promises of gigantic reform. 1884 
30 Those boneless beings who repeat idiotically all the) 

Bonelet (bJ«-nUt). [see -LET.] A small bone. 
1854 H. Miller Footpr. Great, v. (1874) 93 The car P al 
onelets of the pectoral fins. 

Boner(e, -eyre, variants of Bon air a. Obs. 
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Bcneset (b<r«nse:t). [prob. f. Bone+Set v. f 
in allusion to reputed medicinal virtues.] *t* a. The 
common Comfrey, Symphytum officinale. Ohs. rare. 
b. The popular name of a North American plant, 
Enpatorium perfoliatnm, valued for its medicinal 
properties ; thorough-wort. Also atirih. 

1670 Ray Catal. Plant. Anglir in Britten Plant-n. s.v., 
Fracturas ossium consohdat, unde et Anglice & nonnullis 
Boneset dicitur. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 199 Eti/a - 
torinm perfolialum is known in North America under the 
name of Boneset. 1866 Mas. Stowe Lit. Foxes 51 Go into 
the kitchen and make yourself some good boneset tea. 

Bone-setter (bJi'nse taj). One who sets dis¬ 
located or broken bones; a surgeon ; now applied 
spec, to one who makes a distinct calling of treat¬ 
ing fractures, without being a certified surgeon. 

c 1470 Play Sacram. 339 lie ysallsoa boone setter, c 1510 
Barclay Mtrr. Goeui Mann. <15701 Dvj, A bone setter 
he hyreth. 16*2 Peacham Comfit. GeutL xi. (1634) 00 Ac¬ 
counted the best Bone-setter in the Country. 1706 IIraas 
Rem. Coll. (1885* 1 - 226 An Eminem Bone-setter and a 
good Surgeon. 1884 Pall Mall G. 24 Sept. 5/1 A bone- 
setter is a sort of amateur surgeon, who has learnt the art 
of curing dislocations empirically, and who practises that 
particular branch of surgery in an informal, irregular manner 
..Of late..the art of the bone-setter has risen into some 
repute with the repilar profession. 

So Bone-setting vld. sh. and ///. a. 

1591 Percivall S/>. Diet., Algebra , bone setting. 1676 
Wiseman Surg. (J.) A fractured leg set in the country by 
one pretending to bonesetting. 1808 Bentham Sc. Reform 
50 The bone setting or bone breaking hundred-mile road. 

tBcrneshaw. Ohs. Forms: 4 boon-, 4-5 
bon-, 5 bane-, baynschawe, boneshawe, 7 
boneshaw, Sboneshave, [f. Bone sh. r ; but the 
meaning of show does not appear: the Kxmoor 
-shave appears to be due to popular etymology.] 
1 . Sciatica or hip-gout. 

c 1350 J. Ardehne Chirurg. in From/. Parz>. 44 note. Ad 
guttam in osse que dicitur bonschawe, mu hum valet oleum 
de vhellis ovorum, si inde ungatur. r 1400 Sloan MS. 100 
f. 7 in Promp. Pan *. 44 note, A good inedicyn for boon* 
schawe. c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 44 Bonschawe, sekenesse . 
tessedo, sciasis. 1483 Cat It. Angl. 20 1 pe Bane schawe, 
ossedo. 1579 Langham Gard. Health 1633'! 93 For the 
boneshau* and gout, seethe the flowers with wine, a 1600 
Montgomerie in Watson Coll. Sc. Poems 1 11.13 With Bock- 
blood and Benshaw. a 1778 Chorus in Exmoor Scolding 
note, As the water runs by the stave Good for bone-shave, 

2 . —Bone-spavin : see Bone sb. 17. (? An error.) 
1790 Grose Prcro. E. Diet., Boneshaz-e, a bony or horny 
excrescence or tumor growing out of horses heels. 

Bonet v e, -tt^e, obs. forms of Bonnet. 
Bonetta, variant of Bonito. 
t Boneve-ntor. Ohs. rare. [? Can the name have 
arisen in some way from Ft. bonne aventure or It. 
huonaventura good luck, as if * happy-go-lucky 
fellows, adventurers ’.] See quot. C f. Bonavfn- 
ture 3. 

1643 Five Years K. J as. etc. in l lari. Misc. (Malh.) V 
351 Divers sects of vicious persons .. as the sect of roaring- 
boys, boneventors, bravado’s, quarterers, and such like, 
being persons prodigal, .having run themselves in debt, 

+ Bone-wort. Obs. Forms: 1 banwyrt, 3 
bonwurt, 5 banworte, 6 banwort, banwnrt. 
banwoort, 7-8 bonewort. [OK. banwyrt , f. ban. 
Bone + uyrt , Wort.] 

A name given, on account of their supposed bone¬ 
healing properties, to several different plants, as the 
common Daisy, Golden-Rod, Centaury (. Eiythreea ), 
Yellow Mountain Pansy, Consolida minor, and 
Osmund Royal or Flowering Fern. 

c 1000 Ags. Yoc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 300 Uiota anresn et uivla 
purpurea, banwyrt. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 . 294 Dcos wyrt 
pe man violam, & o 3 rum naman banwyrt nemneo, ys Sreora 
cynna. c 1265 l r oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 556 t?$/«ttMrtVi,osmunde, 
bonwurt. c 1400 Roy. MS, 18 A vi. f. 72 b in Promp. Pan*. 
52 note, Bryse-wort or bon-wort or daysyc. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 20/1 Banworte { consolidum. 1513 Douglas ALneis 
XII. Prol. 115 In battill gyrs burgionys the banwort wyld. 
1 5 ^ 5 '73 CoorEa Tkcsanr., Bettis , the whyte daysy. called 
of some the margarite, in the North banwoort. 1736 Bailey 
Househ. Diet. 2 Take adder’s spear, alehoof .. bone-wort. 

tBonfacion, a. Obs. [?f. F. bonne good + 
fafon fashion.] ? In fashion, fashionable. 

1584 Three Ladies Lond . i. in Hazl. Dodd. VI. 254 And 
art thou gotten so bonfacion and brave? 

Bonfire (bp-nfoioj), sb. Forms: Sc. 5- bane-, 
6 bain-, 5-8 bone-, 6- bonfire ; also 6 bonne, 
boane-, boun-, bond-, 7 boon(e, 8 burnflre : 
north, and Sc. 5-9 bane-, 6 bainfiro. [f. Bone sb. 1 
+ Fire = fire of bones. The etymological spell¬ 
ing bone -fire, Sc. bane-fire , was common down to 
1760, though bonfire was also in use from the 
i6thc., and beeame more common as the original 
sense was forgotten, Johnson in 1755 decided for 
bonfire, * from bon good, (Fr.) and fire \ But the 
shortening of the vowel was natural, from its 
position ; cf. knowledge , Monday, collier, etc. In 
Scotland with the form bane-fire, the memory of 
the original sense was retained longer ; for the 
annual midsummer ‘banefire’ or ‘bonfire’ in the 
burgh of Hawick, old bones were regularly collected 
and stored up, down to r. 1800.] 
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+ 1 - A fire of bones; a great fire in which bones 
were burnt in the open air. Obs. 

<The 17th c. quotations are chiefly allusive, implying a 
knowledge that bon (efires ought to bum bones.) 

x 4 8 3 Cath. Angl. 20 1 A banefyre, ignis ossium. 1493 
Festyt'all <\V. de W. 15151 105 In worshyppeof saynte Johan 
the people waked at home, & made iij nianer of fyres. One 
was clcne bones and noo woode, and that is called a bone 
fyre. a 1552 in Leland Brit.Coll. I.p. Ixxvi, In some parts 
of Lincolnshire .. on some peculiar nights, they make great 
fires in the public streets of their Towns with bones of oxon, 
sheep, &c. which are heaped together before. I am apt to 
believe .. that from hence came the original of Bonefire*. 
1586 Marlowe i st Pt. Tamburl. in. Hi, Making bonfires 
for my overthrow, lint, ere ] die, those foul idolaters Shall 
make me bonfires with their filthy bones. 1684 Dineuy 
Die. Beaufort's Progr. If 'ales 154 A tire of joy .. called a 
Bonfire, .being part wood and part bones. [1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. ix. 52 Both parties, .would in a bonefire of their 
generall joy, have burnt this unhappy bone of dissentiun 
cast betwixt them. 1674 \V. Stanlev Rom. Horseleech 82 
(Skeatt Causing all the bones of Becket to be burnt .. and 
how his arms should escape that bonefire is very strange.] 
f 2 . A lire in which to consume corpses, a 
funeral pile, a pyre. The ordinary transl. of F. 
pyra, rogtts in 16 17th c.) Obs. 

1552 IIi loet, Bonefyre .. Pyra. 1565 Golding Or-h/’s 
Met. vil. Or els without solemniiie were burnt in bone-fires 
hie. 1583 STANYiu'Rsr Aineid tv. lArb.i 119 Madlye -he 
[Didol scaleth Thee top of her baiicfyer. 1639 Horn it R.>- 
botham Ga te La ng. Uni. xcvii. §961 The dead corps is buried : 
they of old made a bone-fire, and therein burnt it. 1658 
Sia T. Browne Hydriot, ii. 22 Burning (was] perhaps nut 
fully disused till Christianity fully established gave the 
finall extinction to the»o scpulchrall Bonclires. 

3 . A fire for immolation ; a fire in which heretics, 
hi hies, or proscribed books were burnt. Still fa¬ 
miliarly applied to a great fire for burning up 
thorns, brushwood, or rubbish, though, as the 
purpose is not now specifically considered as 
constituting a bonfire, not distinguished from 
sense 4 b. 

1581 J. Bell Hadden's A usiv. Osor. 483/2 You would have 
made boanefiers with y c blood of many good Preachers. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt.Brit. vi. ix. (16321 79 Their holy Bibles 
cast into Bone-fires. 1638 Shirley Mart. Soldier w. ii. 
iu Bullen O. PI. t 18821 1 .228 .Methinks Christians make the 
bravest Bonetiresof any people in the Universe. 1640 Buomi: 
Spa rag ns Gard. 1. v. 132 Making a Bon-fire in Sniithiicld. 
1653 A. Wilson fas. I, 47 He [James 1 ] thanks them for 
the Bonefire they made of certain Papers. 1678 Bitli-k 
Hud. m. n. 1543. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 98 *3 Many 

of the Women threw clown their Head-dresses in the .Middle 
of his Scrm >n, and made a Bonfire of them. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke’s Hist. Ref II. 9 Luther's writings were collected 
and publicly burned: but the emperor might be seen to 
smite ironically as he passed these bonfires. 

+ b. {Ireland) An incendiary fire. Obs. 

1633 T. Stafford Pac.Hib. ii. 11821)231 That the County 
of Clare might be freed from bonfires. Ibid. xvii. 183 They 
departed, before they had made any Bonfiers in Mounsler. 

4 . A large fire kindled in the open air for a cele¬ 
bration, display, or amusement : 

a. orig. on certain anniversaries, esp. on the 
eves of Si. John and St. Peter (cf. Kr. feu de la 
Saint-Jean, Unix. Johann is fetter, and Bai.e-F3RK . 
These were originally bone-fires in sense 1 (where 
cf. quot. 1493), and appear to have come down 
from heathen times. 

1493 Privy Purse E.\p. Hen. ITl, in Brand Pop. Ant, 
11870)1. 174 To the makyngof the bonefuyron Middesomer 
Eve, iof. 1570 B. Googf. Pop. Kingd. iv. 54 b, Then doth 
the ioyfull feast of John the Baptist take his turne, When 
bonfiers great with loftie flame, in every towne doe buriie. 
*575 Ord. Cooks XO'was tie in Brand Pop. Ant A 18701 I. 178 
Tbe said Felloship of Cookes shall yearclie.. mainteigne and 
keep the Bone-fires, .that i-. to say, one Bone-fire on the 
Even of the Feast of the Nativitie of St. John Baptist .. 
and the other on the Even of the Feast of St. Peter the 
Apostle. 1581 Sc. At/s fas. IT. <1597* § 104 Sctteris out of 
Bane-fyers,singers of Carrales. .and ofsik vthers superstitious 
and Papistical! rites. 1600 Rowlands Let. Humours Blood 
iv. 65 At leaping ore a Midsommer bon-fier. 1867 in Brand 
Pop. Ant. 11870: 1 . 177 Bonfires are still made on Midsum¬ 
mer Eve, in the northern parts of England and in Wales. 

b. (In general modem use) in celebration of 
some event of public or local interest, or on some 
festive occasion, as a victory, jubilee, the birth or 
marriage of the heir to an estate, etc.; but also 
applied to any great blazing fire made for amuse¬ 
ment, or combining amusement with the hurning 
of rubbish, thorns, weeds, etc. vCf. sense 3.) 

(The Fifth of November bonfires combined various senses 
of the word.i 

*S 3 ° Palsch. 199/2 Bonne fyre, fez* de behovrdis. 1556 
Chron. Or. Friars 11852) 32 Commandeinent .. that there 
shulde be a gret bonfyer at Powlles churche dore .. for the 
ood tydynges. 1558 Maitland Queuis Maryngc , All 
arrows townis.. To maik batnfyres, fairscis and clerk- 
playis. 1582 North Gueuards Diall Pr. 73 b Great bond- 
fires. _ 1591 Ralfich Last Fight Rev. 17 Celebrate the 
victorie with bonefiers in eucrie town. t6o3 Dravton Bar. 
li'arres IV. xxiii, With Bells and Bone-fires welcomes her 
ashore. 1660 Boyle AVri* Exp. P/tys. Mech. xxxvii. 309 The 
People .. testified their Joy by numerous Bon-fires. 1710 
Addison Whig-Exam, No. 2 9 The mob has huzza'd round 
bonefires. 1736 Bvaow Rem. <18561 1 1. 1. 35 You have had 
bumfires and bells afid shooting and drinking. 1772 Priest¬ 
ley lust. Relig. (1782) 1 . 384 Our custom .. of making bon¬ 
fires on the fifth of November. 1836 \V. Irving Astoria 
<1849) 365 They built a great bonfire, .and men and women 
danced round it. 1848 M acaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 631. 


c. allrib. or comb. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IT, iti. Hi. 47 Thou art a perpetual! 
Triumph, an euerlasting Bone-fire-Light. 1690 Hist. I Cars 
Ireland in Bonfire-Works.. were no sooner lighted, but 
the Allarm-Signal was given. 

Bonfire (tyrnfoiej), v. rare. [f. prec ] 

1 . Irans. To illuminate with bonfires. 

1605 Rowlands Hell's broke Loose 35 Boone-ficr the 
streets; set Bells a worke to ring, a 1797 H. Walpole in 
J. Doran Hanoz'erQueens The streets were illuminated & 
bonfired. 

2 . intr. To make bonfires. Hence Bomfiring. 

1865 Carlyle Fretlk. Gt. YI. xv. xii. 96 Thai was the Old 

Dessauer’s bonfiring for the Yictory of Sohr. 

Bong, Bongle, obs. forms of Bi ng, Bungle, v. 
t Bo ngrace. Obs. Also 6 bun-, 6 7 bone-, 
boone-, 7 bond-, boun-graee. [a. F. bonne- 
grace 1 th’ vppermost flap of the down-hanging 
taile of a French-hood (whence belike our Boon- 
grace 1 Cotgr.; f. bonne good, grace grace.] 

1 . A shade or curtain formerly worn on the front 
of women’s bonnets or caps to protect the com¬ 
plexion from the sun ; a sunshade. See quot. 
1O17 ; the later one may consequently belong to 

1530 Palsgjl 907 The bone grace, le moufdet. 1533 Par¬ 
doner Fr. in Hazl. Dodsl. 1 . 203 Her bongrace which she 
ware, with her French hood. When she went out always 
for sun-burning. 1595 K. Wilson Pedlars Prph. B ij, 
Fillets and bungraces. 1604 Di kkfr King's Enter!. 311 
This boon-grace hec made ufpurpo.se to keepchis face from 
heate. 1617 MorvsuN l tin. m. iv. i. 1-0 A French shadow 
of veluet to defend them from the .Sunne, which our Gentle 
women of old borrowed from the French, and called them 
Bonegraces, now altogether out of vse with us. 1636 1 ) wen- 
ant Platon, Lozers Wks. <16731 411 Had she been but old 
enough to wear a Bongrace. 

Jig. 1609 Hi.vwootj Brit. Troy vi civ. 137 A Gro\e 
through which the lake doth run, Making his bowesn Bon¬ 
grace from the Sun. 

2 . A broad-brimmed hat fitted to shade the face. 
arch, or Obs. 

1606 11 oi.land Sue ton. 75 A Lroad Lrim'd Hat [ntarg. 01 
Bond-grace petasafus] upon his head. 1638 Songs C>t- 
tnme >1849 140 btraw hats shall be no m»rc bongrace s, FrDin 
the 1 right stm tohidc j'ourfaLts. 1719 DT'uri v PUT 1 S7 2 
1 Y.107 Her Bongrace of wended Straw. 1815 Scon Guy 
M . iii. An iild-fa^hioned bonnet called a bon-gra<<. 

3 . * Junk-lenders; for booming off obstacles from 
a ship’s sides or bows’. Smyth Sailor's H’ord-bk. 

t Boilgre, adv. and pref, Obs. [a. F. bon gre 
for de bon gre of good will), in advb. phr. bon 
gre malgre willingly or unwillingly : cf. maug/c.] 
A. adv. W ith good will, agreeably. B. prep. 
Agreeably to. 

<1325 E. T.. A Hit. P. C. 56 J>e had boued t-> his l>ode, 
bun gre my hyure. 1598 Tout Alba, The Months Minde 
*18801 30 His Mrruicc is not tooke boun gree. 

Bonhomie btfiwm/). Also bonhommie. 
[mod.F. bonhomie , formerly bonhommie, f. bon 
horn me.] Good nature ; the quality of being a 
good fellow. 

1803 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda (1832 L iii. 48 My lord 
shallowed the remedy, .with a bonhommie which it did me 
good to behold. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxxix, The bonhommie 
of his character. 1850 W. Irving Goldsm. xiv. 174 That 
}>onhoinmic which won the hearts of all who knew him. 1878 
Moklky Diderot II. 259 Didc-rot's candour, simplicity, 
happy bonhomie, and sincerity. 

|| Bonhomme (bono'm). Also 6-7 bon , 
bonehome. [Fr. ; = good man.] 

11 . A member of an order of begging friars 
who came over to England in the 13th c. 

C1526 Pvnson ytitle) The Extirpacion of Ignorancy. By 
Sir Paulc Bnssle preest and Bonhome of Edjmdon. 1530 
Palsgr. 199/2 Bonhom a religious man, bonhomme. 1610 
Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 244 William de Edindon 
erected a Colledgc Bonis hominibus. Bon-homes, as they 
called them, that is for good men. 1655 Kullfs Ch. Hist. 
vi. III. 278. a 1697 Aubrf.y Wilts Coll, in Sat. Rev. <18641 
XYII 1 . 462 t This Country was very full of Religious 
How«s; a man could not have travelled but he must have 
mett Monkes, Kryars, Bonhomnics. .in theirseverall habits. 

f b. A member of a reformed order of Fran¬ 
ciscan friars, said by EittrC to owe their name to 
the appellation Bonhomme given by Louis XI. to 
-St. Francis de Paule, their founder ; a friar minim. 

1656 BLOUNTf 7 /{W^r.,/>\»w//^///c^,areligiousorderof Fryers 
cntituled by Saint Francis de Paulo. 1678 Phillips, Bon- 
homines, .were also called Fryer Minims, or Minorites, 
t 2 . A name given to the Albigcnscs. Obs. 

1751 Chambers Cycl.fi.v. Allugenses , They were also known 
by various other names; as.. fions-hommes, Passagers, etc. 

|| 3 . A peasant, Jacques Bonhomme : the French 
peasant. 

1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norvt. <5- Eng. (18641 III, 2 The 
bon-homme Sperling .. and house-folk, and the Duke and 
his circle each kept themselves to themselves. 

Bonibel, variant of Bon ni bell. 

Boniface (bpnifris). [Proper name.] The 
name of the jovial innkeeper in Farqubar's Beaux' 
Stratagem 1707 ; whence taken as the generic 
proper name of innkeepers; ‘mine host’, or ‘the 
landlord’ of the inn. 

[Not in Bailev, Johnson or Todd.1 1803 Rristed Pedcst. 
Tour I. 120 To give the characteristic features and to stamp 
the peculiar traits of honest Boniface. 1820 Scott Wav. 
Note 5, The devolution of the whole actual business.. of 
the Inn upon the poor gtidc wife was very common among 
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the Scottish Bonifaces. 1861 Emerson Cond. Life ii. 42, 
1 knew a burly Boniface who for many years kept a public- 
house in one of our rural capitals. 

Hence {humorously ) Bonifacial a. 

1859 Sala Gaslight 4- D. viii. 99 There is the landlord, in 
.. his bonifacial apron. 

+ Bo’nifate, a. Obs.~° [ad. late L. bon if a Ins 
(= Gr. tvnotpos), f. bonum good, fitum late.] 
Lucky, fortunate, well-fated. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Bon if ate, that hath good fortune. 

Bonification ^bpnifik^i’Jhn). [a. F. bonifica¬ 
tion, n. of action f. bouifer : see Bonify.] 

f 1. Amelioration, bettering; augmentation of 
the produce of a tax, etc. Obs. 

1780 T. Jefferson Corr. (1830) 460 He showed that this 
could be^ made up without a new tax, by economics and 
bonifications which he specified. 

2. The paying of a bonus. 

1876 Gosciien in Daily Xe~ws 4 Oct. 6/3 The bonification 
of 25 per cent, to the holders of the floating debt. 

Boniform (bp’nifjjum), a. [ad. mod.L. boni¬ 
form is (f.bonum good 4 - -formis having the form of\ 
used by H. More K Enchir. Ethic. I. ii.) to translate 
Plato’s dyatfuftSTjs.] Having the form of good; 
akin to the Good. Used by H. More to denote a 
faculty by which moral goodness is appreciated. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 254 The divine effulgence 
and operation is one essence, both simple, and impartible, 
and boniforme. 1678 Cudwortii hitell. Syst. 204 Know¬ 
ledge and Truth, may..be said to be Boniform things, and 
of Kin to the Chief Good. 1691 Norris Bract. Disc. t86 
The Moral Tast and Relish, that which the Platonists call 
'AyafloctSt* the Boniform faculty of the Soul. 1793 T. Tay¬ 
lor Orat. Julian 21 The heavens are replenished from the 
sun with boniform powers. 1830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 I. 93 Dr. Henry More, .seems to have given the 
first intimations of a distinct moral faculty, which he calls 
‘the Boniform Faculty’. 

Bonify (tyrnifai), v. [ad. F. bonife-r (in Cotgr.), 
f. L. bonus good + fier 1,. -fiedre to make.] 

f 1. trans. To do good to, benefit. Obs. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 116341 493 To bonifie or benefit. 

2. To make good, turn into good. 

1678 Cudworth hitell. Syst. 221 To be able to Bonifie 
Evils, or Tincture them with Good. Ibid. 876 The Divine 
Art. .appeaveth, in Bonifying these Evils. 1880 Minerva 
Aug. 177 The Romans did. .bonify the air and soil of their 
city by filling up marshes and constructing sewers. 

Boniness 1 . hd“ , nines\ Bony quality. 

1884 Annie Thomas in IVest. Morn. News 26 Aug. 6/4 The 

extra boniness, .of bullocks. 

Boning (bJu-niq , vbl.sb. 1 [f. Bone v. + -i.ng 1 .] 

1. The removing of bones from meat, fish, etc. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. i'll, xxiii, For bonyng napyng and 

packing of a barcll fisshe, j d. 1884 Girl’s Own Pa/er June 
491/3 Boning meat and poultry. 

2. 'The applying of bones to land as manure. 

1875 Agric. Holdings Act xcii. § 5 An improvement com¬ 
prised in following.. Boning of land with uudissolved bones. 

Boning b^u-inij), vbl. sb .- Surveying, Build¬ 
ing, etc. The process of levelling or of judging 
of the straightness of a surface or line by the eye, 
as by looking along the tops of two straight edges 
or along a line of poles placed some distance apart ; 
also all rib., as in boning rod, slick, telescope . 

1785 Roy Survey, in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 411 Twenty- 
four boning rods had been originally provided. 1795 Trigou. 
Surv. ibid. LXXXV. 477 Using the transit as a boning 
telescope. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 581 Joiners 
try up their work by boning with two straight-edges, which 
determine whether, .the surface be twisted ora plane. 1877 
Peacock A t . IV. Line. Gloss. iE. D. S.) Boiling-stick, a 
simple instrument used for setting out the depth of drains 
or other cuttings in the soil. 1886 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 326/1 
Spirit level, boning rod and telescope. 

t Bo’nish., a. Obs. rare. [f. Bone sb. + -ish.] 
Having large or prominent bones. 

1530 Palsgr. 306/2 Bonysshe, that hath great bones, ossu. 

Bonitarian (bpnitea’rian), a. Bom. Laiu. [f. 
late L. bonitdri-us (cited only in Greek spelling, 
SeffjTOTTjs Boviraptos, Theophilus t. 5 . 4 ), f. L. bonus 
good, or bonitas good quality, in reference to the 
classical in bonis esse , in bonis habere .] - next. 

1861 Maine. Anc. Law viii. (1876) 29s The Roman distri¬ 
bution of rights over property into Quiritarian or legal, 
and (to use a word of late origin) Bonitarian , or equitable. 
1876 Digby Real Prop. vi. 281 Beneficial, or, as it was har- 
barously called by the commentators, bonitarian ownership. 
1880 Muirheao Gains 458. 

Bonitary bp-nitari), a. [see prec.] Beneficial; 
having possession with all its benefits, but without 
a legal ‘title’. 

1833 J. Kenrick in Philot. Museum II. 634 They were 
compelled to concede to the revolted plebeians at first only 
the bonitary dominion of their lands, i. e. the power of using 
them liable to perpetual revocation. 1875 Poste Gains it, 
com. 188 He [Theophilus) also calls bonitary dominion 
natural dominion, as opposed to statutory, civil, or quiritary 
dominion. 

II Bonito (bpnrlo). Forms : 7 bonuto, 7-9 
>eto, 8 bineto, boneeto, -ite, -ata, S-g -eta, 
-ita, -etta, 6 - bonito. [a. Sp. bonito, of doubtful 
origin : bonito adj. ‘ pretty good, pretty ’ is a 
native Sp. word ; but the Sp. Academy derive the 
name of the fish from an Arabic bainilh, which 
looks like an adaptation of the Spanish.] 


The strij>ed tunny ; a fish growing to the length 
of three feet, common in tropical seas, living chiefly 
on the llying-fish. The name is also given to one 
or two other similar fish. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. 11 . it. 105 Bonitosand flying fishes. 1622 
R. Hawkins Voy. S. AV«(i 847) 67 The bonito, or Spanish 
makercll, is altogether like unto a makerell, but that it is 
somewhat more growne. 1713 Phil. Trans. XXVI tl. 234 
We took, .a Fish which some thought was a Boneta. 1773 
Cook 1st Voy. I. 98 The heaviest and most vigorous fish, 
such as bonettns and albicores. 1829 Southey O. Newman 
1. Wks. X. 275 Gay bonitos in their beauty glide. 1833 
Mabryat P. Simple (1863) 217 The bonetas and dolphins.. 
chased the flying fish. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. 
fBo’nity. Obs. [ad. L. bonitas ‘goodness’, 
which it has been formed to represent in the 
original sense, no longer present in the living 
representative F. bonh 1 , Eng. Bounty.] Goodness. 

1585 R. Parsons Chr. Eocerc. 11. iii. 295 Bonitie, in hurt¬ 
ing no man. a 1619 1 ‘othf.rbv Atheom. 11. x. § 3 (1622) 304 
He is. .a Super-good, .as surpassing all other Bonitie. ^1670 
Hackf.t Cent. Serin, 797 The inherent bonity which is in 
our works, 1790 B. Martin Bib/. Techn. xi. 194 Goodness 
or Bonity is defined to be the Convenience or Agreement of 
things with the Law and Standard of their Nature. 
Bonk(e, obs. form of Bank sb.* 
t Bonket. Obs. rare. (See quot.) 

1611 Cotgr., Astragali', a huckle-bone or bonket; the first 
bone of th'instup ; the Game lhats played with huckle-bones. 

Bon mot: see Bun. 

Bonnack, -ock, variants of Bannock. 
c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scot/. <18181 1 . 246 Tbe bonnack .. 
baked on a plate over the fire. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry 
xx, Twa madilum bonnocks. 

Bonnage, variant of Bonage. 

Bonnaght, variant of Bonaght. Obs. 
Bonnaille, variant of Bunally. Sc. 

II Bonne (b<?n . a. and sb. [F. bonne, fern, of 
bon good ; also sb. a nurse, i. e. ‘ good woman *.] 
t A. adj. Good. Obs. 

a 1529 Skelton Magnyf 1003 Her fethers donne, Well- 
faueryd, bonne. 

B. sb. t 1 . A good girl ; ?a novice. Obs. 

a 1529 Skelton Image llypoer. tv. 133 Systersand nonnes 
And littel pretty bonnes. 

2 . A (French) nursemaid. 

1771 Wilkes Corr. (1805! IV. 85 Do not forget me to your 
bonne. 1837 CahlvI.R J r. Per III. l. ii. 22 Old ladies .. 
rang for their Bonnes and cordial-drops. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xxxvi, Her French bonne with her, the child by 
her side. 

C. In certain French phrases, now or formerly 
in English use; 

Bonne-bouche 1 j 0» l>wj\ PI. bonnes bouches. 
[F. bonne good, bouche mouth.] In French ‘A 
pleasing taste in the mouth* (Littre): but in Eng¬ 
lish taken for ‘dainty mouthful or morsel’ (m 
French * morceau qui fait ou ilonnc bonne bouche’). 

1762 Svmmer in Ellis Grig. Lett. tt. 495 IV. 455, I must 
give you a piece of good news by way of a bonne boue/u . 
1822 Kitchinkr Cook's Orac. 343 Its high rank on the list of 
savoury Bonnes Bouches. 1870 Eng. Mech. 21 Jan. 449/1 
Some early bird, to which a caterpillar is a bonne bouche. 
f Bonne mine (bon nun . Obs. Good appear¬ 
ance, good show. To make a bonne-mine (Mil.): 
to display oneself in force, to show a bold front. 

1644 SirG. Dudley To Prince Rupert 3 (P.) We expected 
they would have disputed our passage over the river Dun, 
but they only made a bon-miue there and left ustheToune. 
1660 Blount Boscobel 9 Sultan Oliver appear’d, .on Rcdhitl 
.. where he made a Bonne-mine but attempted nothing. 

Bonne, obs. form of Buy and Boon a. 
tBo’imering, vbl.sb. Obs. [f. name of Bonner, 
bishop of London during the Marian persecu¬ 
tion.] Burning for heresy. 

1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. i.v. 382 The sacred Trine did 
bring Us out of bonds, from bloody Bonnering. 1627 Br. 
Hall Holy Panegyr. 482 No Bonnering or butchering of 
Gods saints. 

Bonnet (bp-nut), sb. Forms: 4-7 bonet, (4 
bonat, 4-6 bonette), 6 - bonnet, (5-6 bonett, 
5 bonyte, Sc. bannato, 6 bonnette, bonete, 
bonnit, bunnet, 6-8 bonnett, Sc. bannet). 
[ME. bonet, a. OK. bonet. bound, bonnet, in same 
sense, short for chapel de bond (of which see 
instances in Godef.% ‘hat or cap of bond\ a 
material mentioned in med.L, documents, as bon- 
(n)e/us, bon{n)dum : see I)u Cange. Ulterior 
history unknown.] 

1 . An article of apparel for ihe head ; ‘a cover¬ 
ing for the head, a hat, a cap*. (J.) 

a. A head-dress of men and hoys ; usually soft, 
and distinguished from the hat by want of a brim. 
In England, superseded in common nse (app. before 
1700) by cap , but retained in Scotland ; hence 
sometimes treated as = 4 Scotch cap’. 7 o vail [or 
vale) lhe bonne/: to take it off in respect. 

*375 Barbour Bruce ix. 506 He gert ay ber about Apon a 
sper ane red bonat. 1*83 Caxton Gold. Leg. 262/3 And 
coucrd his hede with a bonet. C1530 Ln. Berners Arth. 
Lyt. Bryt. (1814)342 Than Arthur..weme to the Kvnge, 
and dyde of hys bonet. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIU, xiii, No 
man..[shall] weare .. anye wollen clothe made out of this 
realmo .. except in bonnetles only. 1593 Siiaks. Rich. II, 
l. iv. 31 Off goes his bonnet to an Oyster-wench. 1673 R. 


Leigh Transposer Reh. 19 Many a Scotch Kirkman [loses] 
his Blue Bonnet. 1700 Rycaut Hist. Turks III. 317 Hav¬ 
ing on his Head his Ducal Bonnet. 1704 in Blacriv. Mag. 
(1818) Feb. 521/2 Most of the men .. wear thrumb caps in 
Scotland, which they call bonnetts. 1785 Burns Cotter's 
Sat. Night xii, His bonnet rcv'rently is laid aside. 1814 
Scott Wav. xviii. The martial air of the bonnet, with a 
single eagle’s feather as a distinction. 1850 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 333 Wearing the lawyer’s bonnet. 

156a Cooper Anno. (1850) 213 All to whom they be shewed, 
do vail their bonnets. rti6i8 Raleigh Rem. (1644I 204 It 
would make all Nations to vail the Bonnet to England. 
1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 85 All Officers vaile bonnet, 
when the party giving them power is present. 1682 Bunyan 
Holy War 204 To see men veil their Bonnets to that set, 
that have officed them. 1830 T. Hamilton C. Thornton 
(1845) 73 The shepherd vailed his bonnet. 

t b. A cap of mail, a kind of helmet. Obs. 

c 1505 DusaAR Sev. Deadly Sins 37 Iakkis, and stryppis 
and bonettis of steill. 

f c. A night-cap. Obs. (F. bonnet de nut/.) 

1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. (i868> 283 Put on .. his 
kercher and his bonet. 

d. A head-dress of women out of doors; dis¬ 
tinguished from a hat at present) mainly by the 
want of a brim, and by its covering no part of 
the forehead. 

1499 Acct. in Covim.flace Bk. 1 5th C. (iS86> 167 It. for a 
bonet of wehvete howte for hyr at Norweche. c 1505 Dun. 
bar Sev. Deadly Sins 17 Pryd, With bair wyld bak and 
bond on syd. 1530 Papers Earls of Cumbld. in Whitaker 
Hist. Craven 305 Three black velvet bonnetts for women. 
1716 S. Masters' Patent No. 403 A new way of working 
and staining in straw and .. adorning halts and bonnetts. 
1786 Lounger No. 79 The progress of bonnets from the 
quakcr to the Shepherdess and Kitty Fisher, and thence to 
the Werter, the Lunardi, and Parachute. 1836 Dickens 
Pirfno. x, Von Rachael.. get on your bonnet and come hack. 
1881 Grant White Eng. Without 4- IV. ii, 55 A bonnet 
has strings, I believe, and a hat has not. 

o. Her. The velvet cap within a coronet. 

f. Bonnet rouge (Fr.): the red cap of the French 
snns-culottes of 1793, taken as a type of the revo¬ 
lutionary spirit. 

1815 Seribbleomania 213 Gallia’s red bonnet de nuit. 1835 
Marrvat Vila Podr. xix, The province .. was among the 
first to receive, .the bonnet rouge. 

2 . Haul. An additional piece of canvas laced to 
the foot of a sail to catch more wind. (It appears 
to have been formerly laced to the top of the sail, 
or to have been itself a top-sail.) Hence To vale 
(or vail) a bonnet : cf. 1 a. 

1399 Langu Rich. Rcde/ess iv. 72 They bente on a bonet, 
and bare a topte saile Afifor )>e wynde fifresshely to make a good 
(fare, ta 1400 Morte Arth. 3657 They, .trussene upe suites, 
Bot bonettez one brede. 1483 Cath. Angl. 36 A Bonet of a 
saille; super us. 1513 Douglas sEneis v. xiv. 4 Fcssyn 
bonettis beneth the mane sale doun. 1613PURCHAS Pilgr. 
viii. iii. 740. n 1618 Raleigh Invent. Shipping 16 We have 
lately added the Bonnett, and the Drabler. 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seaman's Gram. vii. 31 We say, lash on the bonet 
to the course, because it is made fast with Latchets into the 
eylot holes of the saile, as the Drabler is to it, and vsed as the 
wind permits. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789'. 1840 

R. Dana Ref Mast xxv. 84 A storm-jib with the bonnet 
off. 1867 Smyth SaiioVs II d.-bk. s. v., Bonnets have lately 
been introduced to secure the foot of an upper topsail to 
a lower-topsail yard. 1884 G. C. Davies Sorfolk Broads 
iv. 29. 

1509 IIawes Past, i'ieas. xxxvi. xvi. Her bonet she vayled, 
and gan to siryke sayle. a 1529 Skelton Agst. Venom. 
Tongues Wks. I. 133 Then let them vale a bonet of their 
proud sayle. 

3 . Fortification. A portion of the works at any 
salient angle, raised 2 or 3 feet in height on the 
parapet between the guns. It assists in protecting 
from enfilade fire and ricochet. 

1700 Rycaut Hist. Turks III. 322 The Turks had formed 
a mine under the Bonnet. 17^5 Johnson, Bonnet , a kind 
of little ravelin, without any ditch, having a parapet three 
feet high, anciently placed before the points of the saliant 
angles ol the glacis. 1877 KingLAKe Crimea III. v, 364 
Three out of the four remaining angles of the octagon were 
furnished with small bonnettes and barbettes. 

4 . The second stomach of ruminants. 

1782 A. Monro Cotnpar, Anat . (ed. 3) 39 The second 
stomach .. is called x«xpv0aAos reticulum, the bonnet, or 
king’s-hood. 1836 9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4- Phys. II. 11/1 The 
second stomach..has received the appellation of. .bonnet. 

t 5 . A weel or snare for fish. Obs. 

1715 tr. Pancirollus’ Rerum Mem. I. r. 1. 5 They cast 
abundance of them |Shell-fish] into the Sea, in Weels or 
Bonnets for that purpose. 

6- Applied to a protective covering or defence 
in various technical uses ; 

a. The cowl at the top of a lighthouse, chim¬ 
ney, ventilating shaft, etc,; b. A wire covering 
over the chimney of a locomotive engine or steamer 
to prevent the escape of sparks (chiefly in U. S. 
where wood is largely burnt for fuel); C. A covering 
over the cage in mines for protection against objects 
falling down the shaft; d. A protecting cap for 
a safety lamp; e. An iron plate covering the 
openings in the valve-charnbers of a pump. 

186a J. Blight Wk. Land's End 93 The bonnet or corvel 
which crowns the structure la lighthouse]. 1880 Print. 
Times 59/2 It is advisable to have a large cover or ‘bonnet * 
for the [melting] pot. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss. 1883 
Harpeds Mag. Jan. 198/2 The wire bonnet of the smoke¬ 
stack is worn on one side. 1884 Athenaeum 25 Oct. 533/2 
Safety lamps..fitted with ‘bonnets’ or protectors. 
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7 . A plant; - Blue-bonnet. 

1883 Century* Mag. 383 Saw.grass water-lettuce, bonnets, 
or other aquatic plants. 

8. A thing or person used to conceal or put a 
good face upon underhand proceedings; a pre¬ 
tended player at a gaming-table, or bidder at an 
auction, secretly in league with the proprietor or 
auctioneer to lure others to play or buy ; a thimble- 
rigger’s accomplice ; a decoy. Also Jig. 

[1812 J. H. Vaux Flask Diet ., Bonnet, a concealment, 

{ )retext, or pretence J an ostensible manner of accounting 
or what you really mean to conceal.] 1833 Fraser's Mag. 
VIII. 342 His look and bearing are positively those of a 
bonnet at a fashionable hell, i860 All Y. Round No. 41. 
341 A sly smile, such as a thimble-rig man greets his ‘ bonnet ’ 
with. 1877 Besant & Rice Sou of Vulc . 1. vii. 80 He 
[schoolmaster] is looking out for more boys. Ah, Myles ! 
what a lovely bonnet that child of yours would make ! 1884 
Sir S. Northcotk in Pari. {Times 2 Apr. 8/5', My noble 
friend [Ld. R. Churchill] is very adroit and agile in the 
positions he has taken up, but this is the first time I 
have seen him perforin the part of ‘ bonnet' to the Govern¬ 
ment. 1885 Morn, Post 5 Sept. 7/3 There was no dis¬ 
tinct evidence to connect hun with a conspiracy to defraud 
..He might have been used as a sort of‘bonnet’ to con¬ 
ceal the utter worthlessness of propositions made by the 
others. 

9 . Phrases. To have a bee in ones bonnet : see 
Bee 1 5, To Jill a persons bonnet : to fill his place, 
equal him in any respect. To rive the bonnet of : 
to excel (Jamieson). To have a green bonnet : to 
have failed in business (Ogilvie). 

1726 Poems Covtp. Archers 33 (Jam.) May every archer 
strive to fill His bonnet ..And praise like him deserve. 

1816 Scott OldMort. xvii, ‘ He’s but a daidling coward body. 
He'll never fill Rumbleberry’s bonnet 

10 . Comb., as bonnet-basket, -box, folder, -lining, 

- maker , - sewing ; - string ; bonnet-fluke Sc., a 
fish, the Brill; bonnet-headed a. ( Arek .), of a 
window in which the outside of the arch is more 
splayed than the jambs ; + bonnet-laird Sc., a 
petty proprietor in Scotland, wearing a bonnet 
like tnc humbler classes; bonnet-limpet, the 
genus Pileopsis of gasteropodous molluscs, so called 
from the shape of the shell ; bonnet-macaque, 
bonnet-monkey, a kind of monkey (Ma cants 
Sinietts), so called from the arrangement of the 
hairs on its head; bonnet-man, the wearer of 
a bonnet, a Highlander; bonnet-pepper, a kind 
of Capsicum, with fruit shaped like a Scotch 
bonnet; bonnet-piece, a gold coin of James V. 
of Scotland, on which the effigy of the sovereign 
is represented wearing a bonnet; bonnet-shape, 
the frame-work of a bonnet. 

1871 Mernb.for Paris 1 . 259 Papers, which had lain hidden 
in one of her “bonnet-boxes. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. 
Arckit. 1 . 278 The “bonnet-headed window may be seen 
at Holy Trinity Church, Colchester. 1816 Scott Antiq. 
iv, It belonged to auld Johnnie Howie, a “bonnet-laird 
hard by. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports <5- Adv. Scotl. i. 
(1855) 23 The humbler pinnace of a ‘bonnet-laird*. 1876 
Wallace Distrib. Arum. II. 511 The .. “Bonnet-limpets, 
are found on the coasts of all seas from Norway to Chili 
and Australia. 1826 Miss Mitforo Village Ser. 111. (1863) 
523 A blush that makes her “bonnet-lining pale. 1530 
I'alsgr. 199/2 “Bonnet maker, bonnettier. 1811 C. James 
Mil. Did. (1816) 57/1 Bonnet worn by the Highlanders, 
hence called “Bonnet-inen. 1702 Bp. Nicolso sSc.l/ist.Libr. 
3oo(Jam.) The common gold coins of this reign wellknown by 
the name of “Bonnet Pieces. C1817 Hogg Tates <$■ Sk. VI. 
284, I will halve this bonnet-piece of gold between us. 1837 
Dickens Boz (iS$o) 38/1 One [shop] was a “bonnet-shape 
maker’s, 1848 — Dombey vi, Do untie your ‘'bonnet-strings 
and make yourself at home. 

Bonnet (tyrnet), v. [f, prec. sb.] 

+ 1 . intr. !To take on the bonnet in token of 
respect; to * vail the bonnet ’. Obs. 

1607 Skaks. Cor. n. ii. 30 Those, who hauing beene sup¬ 
ple and courteous to the People, Bonnctted, without any 
further deed, to haue them at all into their estimation. 

2 . trans. To put a bonnet on. 

1858 Geo. Eliot Scenes Cler. Life 239 She was duly bon¬ 
neted and pinafored. 

3 . To crush down a person’s hat over his eyes. 
1837 Dickens Sk. Bos (1850) 239/1 Two young men .. 
varied their amusements by ‘bonneting ’ the proprietor of 
this itinerant coffee-house. 188a Sat. Rev. L 1 V. 629 The 
Students hustled and * bonnetted ’ a new Professor. 

Bo'line ted, ppl . a. [f. Bonnet sb. or v. + -eel] 
Wearing a bonnet; having a bonnet. 

1824 Miss Mitforo Village Ser. r. (1863) 15 Hooded, 
veiled, and bonneted as she is. 1860 J. Kennkoy Rob of 
Bowl ii. 14 Buildings., of which several were bonneted 
like hay cocks. 1868 Miss Braooon Run to Earth xiii. 11 . 
281 Bonneted and cloaked for the journey. 

Bo’nneting, vbl. sb. [f. Bonnet v. + -ingL] 
a. The action of putting on a bonnet, b. The 
act of crushing a person’s hat over his eyes. 

1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 11.(1863) 277 Oh, the 
lacing, the bracing, the bonneting, the veiling, the gloving. 
1867 Mrs. Wood Orville Coll. (1879) 426 He had not en¬ 
joyed his bonneting. 

Bonnetless (bp-net|les), a. [f. Bonnet sb. + 
-less.] Without a bonnet : in various senses. 

1847 E- Bronte Wnthering H. ix, Standing bonnetless 
and shawlless. 1848 Clough Bothie n, A capless, bonnet¬ 
less maiden. 

Bonnibel (tyrnibed). arch. Also 6 bonibell, 


7 bonnie-bell, 6 and 9 bonnibell, S bonibel, 9 
bonny belle, [app. f. Bonny a. + Belle a. and 
sb. ; but possibly f. F. bonne et belle good and fair: 
cf. the equivalent Belli bone.] 

Fair maid, bonny lass. 

1579 Spenser Shcph. Cal. Aug. 62, I saw the bouncing, 
Bclhbone; Hey ho Bonibell. Ibid. Apr. 92 Gloss., A belli- 
bone, or a Bonibell, homely spoken for a fair mayde, or 
Bonilasse. 1600 Lodge Engl. Hclicou P b, She siropred 
smooth like bonnie-bell. 1823 Lockhart Sp. Ballads , Vow 
Reduan ii, But bid a long farewell .. To bower and bonni¬ 
bell, thy feasting and thy wooing ! 

t Bo*nnilass(e. Obs. Also bonilass. Now 
written as two words : Bonny lass. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. <R.) And so become hyshoppes 
bonilasses. 1579 Spenser Sheplu Cal. Aug. (L.) As the bon- 
nilasse passed by. Ibid. Aug. 78 Hey ho bonilasse. 

Bonnily (tyrntlP, adv., now Sc. [f. Bonny a. 

+ -LY-.] In a bonny manner; beautifully, finely, 
pleasantly, 

*595 Duncan Append. Ely mol. i E. D. S.) Scite, elegantor, 
pretilie, bonnilic. 1673 Dryden Assign. 1. i. Wks. 1725 
111. 295, I am glad to see you look so bonily tu-day. 1680 
Spir. Popery 29 The work of Reformation went Bonnily 
on. 1785 Burns Coders Sat. St. iii, His wee bit ingle 
blinkin bonilie. 18x8 Scott IIrt. Midi, xlii, 1 1 was a goodly 
and pleasant land, and sloped bonnily tu the western sun. 

Bonniness bpnims). [f. as pruc. + -ne.ss.] 
The quality of being bonny; beauty; healthy 
plumpness. 

1603 Philotus i, Your honyncss, your bewtie bricht. 1882 
Annie Thomas Allerton T. 11 . i. 6 Ethel seems to have 
lost the bonnieness and roundness of youth. 

Bonnoght, variant of Bonaght. Obs. 

Bonny (tyrni), a. Forms: 3, 8 bonie, 6 
bony, bonyc, 6- bonny, bonnie. [Of uncer¬ 
tain origin : presumably to be referred in some 
way to OF. bon, bone ‘good’, or its MK. natural¬ 
ized form bon, bone, boom (see Boon a.) ; but no 
satisfactory account of the formation can be offered. 
In »Sc. the pronunciation is often bonie (bo ni, 
b<rni, in Border Counties even bfrni). 

A notable coincidence in form and sense is presented by 
the Sp. bonito ‘ pretty, bonny 1 , dim. of biteno ‘good’; hul 
there is no corresponding form in OK. to which ME. bonie 
might be referred. And analogy does not much favour the 
possibility of a derivative form from M E. bon, bone, good.] 

1 . Pleasing to the sight, comely, beautiful, ex¬ 
pressing homely beauty. Now in common use only 
in Scotland and north or midland counties of Eng- 
land; occasionally employed, with local or lyrical 
effect, by English writers, but not a word of ordin¬ 
ary English prose. 

<1300 K. Alis. 3903 He wolde, after fyght, Bonie londis 
to heom dyght, 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 53 The ynmge 
of our lady .. bcirand in her arnie the bony ymage of hir 
sone. 1570 Levins Manip. 102 Bon ye, sc it us, facet us. 
1589 Greene Mcnaph. (Arb.) 43, I saw a little one, A bonny 
prety one. 1593 Shaks. 2 lieu. Vl, v. ii. 12 The bonnie 
beast he loued so well. 1602 — Ham. iv. v. 187 For bonny 
sweet Robin is all my joy. 1674 Playforo Skill Mas. 1. 64 
Merry lads are playing Each with his bonny lass. 1790 
Burns Tam O' Shunter, Auld Ayr, wham ne’er a town sur- 
passes For honest men and bonny lasses, c 1820 Scott Bonny 
Dundee, For it’s up with the bonnets of bonny Dundee. 
1856 Longf. Bird Ship iii, I gr-eet thee, bonny boat. 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 23 Here Dinah turned to Bessy 
Cranage, whose bonny youth and evident vanity had touched 
her with pity. 

b. Sometimes as a term of fondness orcoaxiug, 
as in ‘ my bonnie bairn \ 

a 1540 Peblis to Play 13 My bonny heart, how says the 
sang? 

T 2 . a. In earlier Eng. it appears to have often had 
the sense: Of fine size, big ^as a good quality). Obs. 

a 1600 Hooke k Serm. vii. HI. 87S Issachar though bonny 
& strong enough unto any labours, doth couch. i6ooShaks- 
A. Y. L. 11. iii. 8 The bonnie priser of the humorous Duke. 

b. In mod. dialect, and to a certain extent col¬ 
loquially, it has the sense of ‘ looking well (in 
health)’, often connoting healthy plumpness : ‘It 
seems to be generally used in conversation for 
plump ’ (J.). 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones xi, ix, The bonny housemaid 
begins to repair the disordered drum-room, 1877 Holder- 
ness Gloss. (E. D. S.) s.v., Hoo’s thy wife ? Oh, she’s bonny. 
1877 E. Peacock Lincolnsh. Gloss., Bonny, well in health. 

+ 3 . Pleasant-looking,smiling, gladsome,‘bright’. 
1599 Shaks. Mitch Ado 11. iii. 69 Then sigh not so, but 
let them goeAnd be you blithe and bonnie. 1616 Beaum. 
& Fl. Scomf. Lady 111. ii, Be blithe nnd bonny, steward. 
1681 Jordan London's Joy in Heath Grocer's Comp. (1869) 
547 From torments or troubles of Body or Mind, Your 
Bonny Brisk Planters are free as the wind. 1682 Bunyan 
Holy IVar 242 It will make you bonny and blith. 1820 
Scorr I van hoc v, Report speaks you a bonny monk. 

4 . Sc. and Eng. dial. A general epithet of eulogy 
or appreciation, answering nearly to ‘fine’ in its 
vaguest sense: like ‘fine’ also often ironical. Some¬ 
times also * * considerable in extent or amount’. 
To pay a bonny penny for ; to give a long or 
heavy price for. A bonny ro 7 o : a ‘jolly’ uproar. 
Bonny and: = * fine and’, ‘nice and’, considerably. 

a 1548 Thrie Priests Peblis 9 (Jam.), Quhilk..of many 
smals couth mak This bonie pedder anc gude fute pak. 
1752 Walpole Lett. II. Mann (1834' III. 6 Mr. Chute 
cannot bear it; says it .. looks bonny & Irish. 1823 Lock¬ 


hart Reg. Dalton vu. v. (1842' 425 Glenstroan .. is a gay 
bonnie bit addendum. 1827 J. Wilson Nod . Ambr. xi. 
Wks. (1855) 283 You’re a bonny fellow to ask that ques¬ 
tion. 1863 Mrs. Toogood Yorksh. Dial., It will mak a 
bonny country-side talk. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., 
A bonny building, and a bonny size—handsome and spacious. 
1881 Evans Lcicestersh. I Yds. Bonny , fjood, jolly, pretty, 

etc. , an almost universally applicable epithet of eulogy. 

+ B. absol. or quasi-j/i. A bonny one, Obs. 

a 1529 Skelton Ely nonr Rum. 227 Wylh ‘ Bus, my pretty 
bonny 

C. quasi-rt<A». Finely, beautifully. 
c 1826 A. Cunningham * The sun rises bright,' My haniely 
hearth burn’t bonnie. 

+ Bonny, sb. Obs. Mining. Also bonney. 
[? Cf. Bunny, a swelling.] (See quots.) 

1671 Phil. Trans. No. 69. 2098, cited in Chambers Cycl. 
Sufp. <1753' who says, Bonny, a name given by our miners 
to a bed of ore not forming a vein, nor communicating with 
any other vein .. They differ from the squats only in being 
round beds of ore, whereas those arc flat. 1721 Bailey 
Bonny, (with miners) is a distinct bed of Oar, that commu¬ 
nicates with no Vein. [Hence in later Diets.] 

+ Bonny, bony, variants of Bonagii. Obs. 

1600 Sir K. Carkw in Carew MSS. 11869)387 Strengthened 
with 1000 bonies. a 1604 Hanmer Citron. Ircl. (16331 28 
Their bonnys were, .active and venturous souldicrs. 

Bonny, var. Bun y, and of Bunn y, Obs., a swelling. 
Bonny-clabber (bp*ni|klje*boj). Anglo-Irish. 
Forms: 7 bonneyclabber, bon(n)ielabbcr, bon- 
ny-clabbore, bony-clabo, 7-8 bonny clabber, 

8 bonnaclaber, 7-9 bonnielnppcr, bonnyclab- 
ber. [a. Irish bainnemilk, claba thick. (O’Reilly).] 
Milk naturally clotted or coagulated on souring ; 
called in Scotland loppert or lapped milk. 

1631 Ii, Jonson AVw Inn 1. i, To drink such balderdash, 
or bonny-clabber. 1631 R. II. Arraignm.* Whole Great. 
v. 36 They would cate the sowrest Bonn i clap per. 1635 
Strafford Lett. (1739' 1 . 441 All the comfort l have is a 
little Bonneyclabber . . it is the bravest, freshest drink you 
ever tasted. 1691 Tkyon H'isd. Dictates 152 Bonniclabbcr 
is nothing else hut Milk that has stood till it is sower, and 
become of a thick slippery substance. 1716 T. Ward Engl. 
Rtf. 2 34 Curds .Cream, and 11 atted-Bonnaclaber, Wou’d make 
a hungry Parson Caper. 1730 Swift Answ. Craftsman ad 

fin. , The people live with comfort on potatoes and bonny- 
clabber. 1883 Harpers Mag. Mar. 603/2, I had so much 
bonny-clabber, or curdled milk. 

attrib, 1689 C». Harvey Cur. Dis. Expa i. vi. 38 These 
Bonny-Clabber Physicians are deservedly censured Criminal. 

Bo’nnyisli, ti. dial. Rather bonny, pretty 
fair. 

1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., They're a bonnyish lot. 

Bonny-vis, variant of Bon a vim. 

Bonogh, variant of Bonagh. Obs. 

Bonspiel (bp nspfl, -spel). Sc. Forms: 6 
bonspoill, S -speel, 9 -spel, -speil, -spiel. [Of 
uncertain origin and history: many conjectures 
may be seen in Jamieson and elsewhere; perhaps 
it represents a Du. *bondsJel f. bond = verbond 
‘ covenant,alliance, compact , and spel ‘play’. The 
word prob. entered Scotch as a whole, spiel , spel, 
having never been in common use for ‘play’.] 

1 1 . A set match at some game. Obs. 
t 1565 R. Lindsay Cron. Scotl. 348 (Jam.) The kingis 
mother .. tuik anc waigeour of archerie vpoun the Inglish- 
maiiis handis, contrair the king hir sone .. The king, heir- 
iug of this bonspeill of his mother, was weill content. 

2 . spec. A ‘grand curling-match’ between two 
distinct clubs or districts. 

(The spiels, and definition of them, in quot. 1S31, are con¬ 
structed by the writer from his own etymological fancies. 1 
a 1772 J. Gra;me in Anderson Poets XI. 447 (Jam.) Some 
hoary hero .. tedious talks .. of many a bonspeel gain’d 
Against opposing parishes. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxxii, He 
never .. gave another glance at the bonspiel, though there 
was the finest fun amang the curlers ever was seen. 1831 
Btackw. Mag. XXX. 972 Bonspiels or bonspels. in contra¬ 
distinction to spiels, which may be defined to imply a game 
or match between members of the same society, or of a 
limited number of adversaries, arc matches between rival 
parishes or districts. 1865 Times 22 Feb. Quebec , The 
grand * bonspiel ’ of the Curling Club comes off tomorrow. 

Bontay, -e, -ie, obs. ff. Bounty, 

IfBonteBok (fymcfyk). [Du. bontebok\ f. 
botil pied + bok buck, goal.] A South African 
antelope (Damalis Tygarga, Gray) also called 
Pied Antelope, and Nunni: closely allied to the 
Blcsbok, and having a similar blaze on the face, 
so that both animals were formerly confused under 
the appellation blesbok and specifie name Tygarga. 

1786 tr. Sbarrmans Voy. II. 219 The bonte-bok, the 
painted or pied goat.. somewhat less than the harte-beest. 
1834 Penny Cycl. II. 8^/1 The Blessbok (A. Pygarga). .this 
splendid animal, which is likewise called coniebok or 
painted goat. 1869 E- Gray Guide Brit . Mtts. 3 The Bonte- 
bok, with its inscribed sides. 

Bon-ton: see Bon. 

Bonus (bJu*n#s). [An ignorant or jocular appli¬ 
cation of L, bonus ‘good (man)’, probably in¬ 
tended to signify a boon, ‘a good thing’ ( boniim ). 
Prob. originally Stock Exchange slang.] 

A boon or gift over and above what is normally 
due as remuneration to the receiver, and which is 
therefore something wholly‘to the good’. 

a. Money or its equivalent, given as a premium, 
or as an extra or irregular remuneration, in con- 
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sideration of offices performed, or to encourage 
their performance; sometimes merely a euphemism 
for douceur , bribe. Hence bonus-fed adj. 

1773 Macklin Man of World in. i, Got my share of the 
clothing.. the cootracts, the lottery tickets, and aw the 
political bonuses. 1802 Ed in. Rev. 1 .104 The bonus of one 
half per cent, interest will not mend the matter. 1852 
M r Ci?LLOCH Taxation l i. § 2. 68 Except theirowners, none 
would occupy them [costly edifices) unless tempted by the 
offer of a considerable bonus. Ibid. in. i. 435 There have 
. .been large deductions from the loans for prompt payment, 
and bonuses of various descriptions. 1886 Pall Mall G. 
23 Feb. 2/2 Bring a bonuvfcd production from the 'West into 
competition with it. 

(b.) fig. ; cf. ‘ premium \ 

18x3 Examiner 17 May 319/1 As a bonus .. the old gen¬ 
tleman engaged to pay off my debts. 1813 Svo. Smith 
Wks. 118671 I* 220 A bonus is given to one set of religious 
opinions. 1840 Carlyle .Vise. (1857) 1 - 291 A sort of bait 
and bonus to Satan. 

b. An extra dividend paid to shareholders in 
a joint-stock company from surplus profits; a 
portion of the profits of an insurance company 
distributed, 'pro rata’, to the policy-holders. 

1808 Scott in Lockhart 1839) III. 134 The Editor, .makes 
a point of every contributor receiving this Bonus. 1855 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. IV*. 133 Every proprietor received as 
a bonus a quantity of stock equal to that which he held. 
1861 Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 553 To share, in the shape of in¬ 
terest and bonuses, in the profits realized. 

C. A gratuity paid to workmen, masters of 
vessels, etc., over and above their stated salary. 

1863 Fawcett Pol. Rcon. 11. ix. 254 One half of the surplus 
profits are distributed amongst the labourers as a bonus. 

d. attrib. or quasi-tfdj/., as bonus share, year, 
etc. 

1883 biR G. Jessel Law Times Rep. XL 1 X. 149 1 He had 
accepted certain bonus shares, as they are called—that i», 
shares which were given him free from calls. 

Bonus (.btfu’ntfs), v. [f. prec.] tram. To give 
a bonus to; to assist or promote by bonuses. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 2 To stimulate American ex¬ 
ports by bonusing production. Ibid. Railroads ha\e been 
so bonused by State money and land grants. 

Bon-vivant: see Bon. 

Bonxie (.tyrnksi). The name given in Shetland 
to the .Skua Gull v Leslris calarraclcs). 

1802 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. 11833 49 Bonxie. a name 
for the Skua. 1822 Scott Pirate iv, The very sheer waters 
and bonxies are making to the cliffs for shelter. • 

Bony (bJu'ni). a. [f. Bone sb. + -y *.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, of the nature of bone or 
bones; consisting or made of bones. 

a 1535 More Wks. <1557' 77 Y* lothcly figure of our dead 
bony bodies biten away y* flesh. 1607 Toes ell Eour-J. 
Beasts 01 A certain bony substance. 1804 Abernethy 
Surg, Ovsen*. 103 Bony matter was deposited. 1842 Prichard 
Nat. Hist. Man 116 The bony structure of the head. 

2 . Abounding in bones ; having large or pro¬ 
minent bones ; big-boned. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 1621,1227 A lean, bare, bonny 
face [of a horsej. 1726 Thomson Winter 394 Bony, and 
gaunt, and grim. 1836 Dickens Piekw. v, A tall bony 
woman—straight all the way down. Mod. Neck of mutt m 
is a very bony joint. 

3 . Comb., as bony-skeletoned ; also bony-hoof 
(see quotG ; bony-pike, a ganoid fish inhabiting 
rivers and lakes in America. 

1768 Choker, etc. Diet. Arts $ Sc. II, Bony Hoof is a round 
bony swelling, growing on the very top of a horse’s hoof, 
which is always caused by some blow or bruise. 1848 Car- 
I’ENTER Zool. § 572 The Lepidosteus or Bony Pike .. has 
many of the characters of the Pike, with the structure of 
the head of the Herring. 1871 Hartwig Subterr. W. ii. 13 
Any bony-skeletoncd fish of our days. 

Bony, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec.] trans. To make 
bony; to harden. 

1684 Gt. Frost p. xxix, [ Thames says] Father Frost and 
Sister Snow' have bonyed my borders. 

Bony, var. Bonny, and Bunny, Obs., a swelling. 
Bonze ^nz). Forms: 6 bonso, 7 boze,//. 
bosses, 7-8 bonzco, 7- bonze, [prob. a F. 
bonze, ad. Pg. bottzo (early mod.L. bonztts , bonzius ); 
according lo Col. Yule prob. ad. Japanese bonzb 
or bottzi, ad. Chinese fan seng * religious person’, 
or of Jap. bo-zi, ad. Ch. fd-sze * teacher of the 
law’. Some of the earlier Eng. forms appear to 
represent the Japanese word directly.] 

A term applied by Europeans to the Buddhist 
clergy of Japan, and sometimes of China, and 
adjacent countries. 

[155a Xavif.r Epist. V. xvii. (1667) (Y.) Erubescunt eniin 
et confunduntur Bonzii.] 1588 Parke Hist. China 379 
(Y.> They haue amongst them [in Japan] many priests of 
their Idols whom they do call Bousos, of the which there 
be great couents. a 1590 Exct. Treat. China in Hakluyt 
II. 580 In China called Ccn, but with us at Japon are named 
Boozi. 1618 Cocks Diary II. 75 (Y.) There is 300 boze 
(or pagon pristes*. Ibid. 1.143 Bosses. 1688 New llist. 
China 46 In these Temples ..Bonzes have their Habita- 
lions. 1713 Guardian No. 3 (1756) I. 20 The Bonzes of 
China have books written by the disciples of Fo-he. 1756 
Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1 . 60 The absurd tricks, or 
destructive bigotry of the bonzees [of China). 1878 Laoy 
Herbert tr. HnbnePs Ramble 11 ii. 249 A bonze appears 
on the threshold of the temple. 

Bonzery (b/> nzori\ rare. [f. prec. +-eky, or 
a. F. bonzerie .] A Buddhist monastery. 


1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. v. Ivii. 453 There are more 
than six thousand bonzerics in the city and district of Peking. 

Bonzes S ^b^nze-s). rare. [f. F. bonzesse, fem. 
of bonze, iSth c. in Liltre.] A female bonze. 

i86ori// V. Round No. 64. 322 Buddhism and Lamaism 
.. permit women .. to escape from the sorrow's of social 
life by making a religious and monastic profession, under 
the title of Bonzesses. 

Boo, booh (b/z). ini. (and sb.) A sound imit¬ 
ating the lowing of oxen; also used to express 
contempt, disapprobation, aversion. Used subsl. 
as a name for itself, esp. as the sonnd of hooting. 
Cf. Bo, Boohoo. 

1801 R. Gill in Chambers Hum. Sc. Poems (1862) 176 He 
heard a boo ahint a hedge. 1855 Thackeray Rose <$■ Ring 
viii. (,i 866'43 He . fell asleep and snored horridly. Booh, 
the nasty pig ! 1884 Ckr. World 25 Sept. 717/t The sibi¬ 

lant hiss and the contemptuous 1 boo’. 1885 Pali Mall G. 
6 Oct. 2/1 When the names of the agents .. came out, you 
should have heard the roar of savage 'boos'. 

Boo (bri), v. [f. prec.] intr. a. To low as a 
cow; to make a similar noise. b. To utter 
‘ boo! ’; to hoot. 1 Icncc Booring ppl. a. and vbl. sb. 

1816 ' Quiz ’ Grand Master vn. 188 At the Presidency, 
Some people boo with complaisancy. 1852 Q. Rev. Dec. 
212 The poor neighbours .. were wont to exclaim, ‘There 
he [Wordsworth] is; we are glad to hear him booing about 
again ’. 1882 Jefferies Bevis II. 77 The booing of distant 
cows. 1884 Rept. Ld. Salisbury sSp. in Times 23 July so /1 
1 Wc have been informed by Mr. Gladstone ’ iGreat booing 
and cheering*. 1884 GU. I Cords May 324 2 A voice booing 
and hulloing. 

Boo, variant form of Bo a. Obs. both. 

+ Boobily, a. Obs. [f. Booby+ -LY 1 .] Booby¬ 
ish, booby-like. 

17:4 Mandeville Fab. Bees (172$) I. 346 Raw ignorant 
country wenches and boobily fellows that can do, & arc 
good for, nothing. 1740 Cibber Apol. (17561 1 . 115 The 
boobily heaviness of Lolpoop in the * Squire of Alsatia'. 

Booby bri bi), sb. Also 8 boobee, 9 boobie. 
[probably ad. Sp. bobo, used both in the sense of 
‘fool* and * booby’ (the bird), of doubtful origin. 
(The Ger. bnbe, MUG. bitobc, is used frequently in 
the sense of ‘fool, lubber’; but connexion with 
it is hardly possible : its LG. form is boeve, boef.)] 

1 . ‘A dull, heavy, stupid fellow: a lubber’ (J.); 
a clown, a nincompoop. 

1599 1603 Patient Grissil 48 [Welshman loo.) Then, 
mage a pooby fool of Sir Owen. God's plude, shall! 
1616 Fletcher Cust. Country 1.ii, Cry, you great booby. 
1687 T. Brown Saints in Lpr. Wks. 17301 74 Such a booby 
as thou art, pretend to dispute the precedence? 17x1 Steele 
Sped No. 113 7 3, 1 bowed like a great surprised Booby. 
1776 Johnson in Posi veil <18311 lit. 35.- We work with our 
heads, and make the boobies of Birmingham work for us 
with their hands. 1824 W. Irving T. Trait. I. 260, I was 
so awkward a booby that 1 dared scarcely speak to her. 

b. spec. The last boy in a school class, the 
dunce. 

1825 Lo. Cockburn Mem. i. 4, I never got a single prize, 
and once sat boobi^at the annual public examination. 1849 
C. BrostE Shirley III. iv. 75 He was the booby of.... 
grammar school. 

c. attrib. 

1728 Y 01 no Lore Fame 11. <17571 95 The booby father 
craves a booby son. 1748 Richardson Clarissa xxxi. 1 . 205 
Never was there booby squire that more wanted it [im¬ 
provement]. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, iv, There is not a boy 
on the booby form but should have been scourged for such 
a^olecism in grammar. 

d. 7 'o beat the booby : see Bkat vP 41. 

2 . A name for different species of Gannet, csp. 
Su/a fusca. 

1634 SirT. Herbert Trait. 10 One of the Saylers espying 
a Bird fitly called a Booby, bee mounted to the top-mast 
and tooke her. The quality of which Bird is to sit still, 
not valuing danger. X707 Sloane Jamaica 1 . 31 Boobies.. 
so called of Seamen because they do not stir from you, but 
suffer themselves to be catch'd by the hand. 1819 Byron 
Juan 11. Ixxxii, At length they caught two boobies, and a 
noddy, i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 83 The booby and 
the noddy sit on the bare rock in startling tameness. 

3 . Comb., as booby-hatch (A 7 aut.), a smaller 
kind of companion which lifts off in one piece, in 
use for merchantmen’s half-decks ; booby-hut, a 
hooded sleigh used in New England; booby- 
hutch, a small clumsy cart or carriage used in 
some parts of England; see also quot. 1881; 
booby-trap, a kind of practical joke in vogue 
among schoolboys and others ^see quots.). 

1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast xxxiv. 130 The sky-light and 
“booby-hatch [are] put on. 1883 Chamb. Jrnl. 141 The 
after or booby-hatch was covered with a network of lashings. 
1818 Han. More Hist. Mr. Fanton Stories (1830) I. xo All 
that multitude of coaches, chariots, chaises, vis-a-vis, *booby- 
hutches, sulkies, etc. t88x Evans Lciccstersh. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Booby-hutch , a hand-barrow ; a small deep cart; 
a sentry-box ; any movable ‘coop* or ‘hutch ' of any kind 
intended for the use of a single human occupant. The 
carts drawn by dogs before the passing of Martin's Act were 
often so called- 1868 Chamb. Jrnl.. A *' booby-trap* .. it 
consisted .. of books, boots, etc., balanced on the top of a 
door, which was left ajar, so that the first incomer got a 
solid shower-bath. 1882 Sat. Rett. 4 Nov. 600 Perpetually 
on the alert for booby-traps. 

BoO'by, v. rare— 1 , [f. prec. sh.] In To booby 
about : to go about like a booby. 

1807 W. Irving Sal mag. (1824! 53 Those brainless pert 
bloods .. Who lounge and who loot, and who booby about. 


Boobyish. (b/?bi l ij), a. [f. Booby sb. + -ish L] 
Savonring of the booby, awkwardly silly. 

1778 Miss Burnev Evelina (1794) 1 .185 Till the violence 
of inis boobyish humour is abated. 1839 Hallam Hist. 
Lit. 111 , ui. vl § 38. 305 Awkward and boobyish among 
civil people, but at home in rude sports. 

Boobyism (b/ 7 *bi,iz’m). [f. as prec. +-1SS1.] 

The character or characteristic action of a booby. 

1833 Frasers Mag. VII. 112 The boobyisms of Bulwer. 
183,6D tCKEN 5 *S&» £02(1850) 72/tTo exhibit their ignorance 
and boobyism on the stage of a private theatre. 

Booc(e, obs. f. Boss, and of Boose, cattle-stall. 

Bood, obs. pa. t. Bide ; also — behoved ; see 
Bus v .; also var. Boud, a weevil ; obs. f. Bud. 

t Boodge. Obs. [App. a variant of BoUGE jA 1 ] 
A prominence from the back of the body of a 
carriage to carry parcels in ; the * sword-case ’. 
Felton. 

1801 Felton Carriages I. 15 The sword-case, so called 
from its length and convenience for carrying swords or 
sticks, is sometimes called a boodge; the ends are made 
of thick boards. 

Boodge, obs. form of Budge. 

Boodh, booddha, -ism, etc.: see BuddHxV, etc. 
Boodie (b/?di). Sc. [perh. ad. Gael, bodach 
ghost. But cf. Bolly.] A spectre, a hobgoblin. 

? a 1700 Ballad, Barottne o' Gairtly in Smith Hist. Aber- 
deensh. (18751 I. 650 Nac gruesome gaist, nor black boodie 
Cud fieg that bold Baroune. 1785 Jrnl.fr. Loud. 6 in 
Poems Buchan Dial. (Jam.' About the time o' night that 
the hoodies begin to gang. 1868 G. Macdonalo R. Fal¬ 
coner I. 12 lie rins as gin I war a boodie. 

Boodle 1 (b/rd’l . Also 7 buddle. [Origin 
and history obscure ; but the mod. U. S. boodle , in 
sense 1, must be the same as Markham’s buddle : 
sense 2 (also only in U. S.) may be a different 
word; it suggests Du. bocdel ‘estate, possession, 
inheritance, stock’, which it is not so easy to con¬ 
nect with sense 1.] 

1 . Crowd, pack, lot: as in the contemptuous 
* the whole buodle’. 

1625 F. Markham Bk. Honour iv. ii, Men curiously and 
carefully chosen out (from all the Buddle and masse of 
great ones) for their approoued wisedome. 1858 O. W. 
Holmes Autocrat 139 Vie would like to have the whole 
boodle of them 11 remonstrated against this word, but the 
professor said it was a diabolish good word ..) with their 
wives and children shipwrecked on a remote island. 

2 . Stock in trade, capital. 

1884 Boston \Mass.) Globe 7 Oct., * Sinews of war \ soap' 
and other synonymes for campaign boodle are familiar. 

Boodle - (bw’d’l). slang. A stupid noodle. 

1862 Kingsley in Macm. Mag. Dec. 96 A good many people 

.have seen all the world, and yet remain little better than 
blokes and boodles after all. 

Boodle var. of Buddle, corn-marigold. 

Boody (b/rdi), v. rare. [app. ad. F. bonder to 
pout, sulk.] intr. To sulk, mope, be sullen. 

1857 Trollope Barchester T. xxvxi, Don’t boody with 
me; don’t be angry because I speak out some home truths. 
1877 — Prime Slin. Ixxvi. (D.» Left to boody over every¬ 
thing by himself, till he becomes a sort of political hermit. 

Booget, obs. form of Budget. 

Booh.00 (b/ 7 h/?), ini. andi/x A word imitative 
of the sound of noisy weeping or laughter; also 
an expression of contempt (.Sir.). 

c 1525 Skelton Rcplyc. 75 Wytlesse wandring to and fro 1 
With, Te he, ta ha, bo ho, bo ho ! 1850 Thackeray Pen- 

dennis II. 148 Warrington fairly burst out into a boo-hoo 
of laughter. 1808 79 Jamieson Roxb.. I wouldna gi" a boo¬ 
hoo for you. 1884 Graphic x 1 Oct. 387/2 Shrill and dolorous 
boo-hoo's. 

Boohoo*, v. Also bohoo. [f. prec.] intr. 
a. To weep noisily; b. to bellow, roar, shout, hoot. 

*837 4 ° Haliburton C/ocktn. (1862 40 The wenches they 
fell to a cryin, wringin their hands, ancf boo-hooin like mad. 
1884 Punch 1 Nov. 216/1 Irish Members boo-hoo .. and use 
shillelaghs. 1884 Harper t Mag. Oct. 697/1, I .. boo-hooed 
like a baby. 

Booit, dial. f. of Bowet, lantern. 

Book (buk), sb. Forms: 1 b6c, booc, 24 
boc, 3-5 bok, 4-6 boke, 4-7 booke, 4- book ; 
(also 4 6 bock, 7 boock; north. 4 buk, 4-8 
buke, Sc. 6-8 buick, 6 buik). PI. booke; in 
1 b6ec, b6c. [A com. Teut word, differing how¬ 
ever in gender and other points in the various 
lang <1 With OE. bbc monosyllabic fem. (pi. bbc) cf. 
OFris. and OS. bbk (pi. bbk) fem. and neut. (MDu. 
bock neul. and often masc., Du. boek masc.), OHG. 
buoh (pi. buoh ) neut., also masc. and fem. (MUG. 
btioch, mod.G. buck neut.), ON. bbk (pi. bdkr) fem. 
(Sw. bok, Da. bog), all in sense of ‘ written docu¬ 
ment, book These forms indicate an OTeut. 
* bok-s str. fem., the plural of which was in OlIG. 
and elsewhere sometimes made neuter (after the 
analogy of neuter monosyllabic plurals), and this 
gender extended lo the sing. The original mean¬ 
ing was evidently ‘writing-tablet, leaf, or sheet ’: 
cf. Venantius Fortunatus Cann. vii. 18, 19 ‘bar- 
bara fraxineis pingatur runa tabellis’, also OS. Ihia 
bbk the writing-tablet, ‘ pugillaris' Luke i. 63 (in 
lie Hand 232, 233), OE. obe charter : in pi. tablets, 
written sheets, hence 1 book,* a sense subseq. 
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extended to the singular. Gothic does not show 
*b 6 ks, but an apparently derivative form bbka str. 
fem., in sense oi ‘ letter ’ of the alphabet, pi. bdkds 
titter#, ypafxfiara, writing, document, book. 

Generally thought to be etymologically connected with 
the name of the becch-tree, OE. 6 <fc, bice, ON. btk :— 
(see Beech), the suggestion being that inscriptions were 
first made on beechen tablets, or cut-in the bark of beech- 
trees; but there are great difficulties in reconciling the 
early forms of the two words, seeing that bik-s 1 writing- 
tablet ’ is the most primitive of all.] 

I. 11 . A writing j a written document; esp. a 
charter or deed by which land (hence called Ice¬ 
land) was conveyed, Obs. 

872—915 in Thorpe Diplomat. 168 (Bosw.) Ic him scalde 
Sa:t lond on ece erfc and 5 a bee, 886-899 Ibid. 137 Heo 
cySa}> on Sisse bee. 938 Ibid. 187 Dis is seo boc Se /ESel- 
stan citig aebocode. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. y. 31 Swa 
hwylc swa his wif forlart, he sylle hyre hyra hiwgedales 
boc [Rushw. beec]. 138a Wyclif Isa. 1 . 1 What is this boc 
of forsaking of 30ure moder, 1417 E. E. Wills (1882) 27 
Excepte ham bat I haue ynemned in bis bok to-for. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 36 A Boke, carta , cartula , codex, codiciIlia, 
liber, libelltts , etc. 1553 Edw. VI. Will in Strype Reel. 
Mem. II. n.xxu. 431 All such as have paid their monies 
upon any bargain for lands, to have their books and bargains 
performed. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 111. i. 224 By that lime 
will our Booke, 1 ihinke, be drawne. 1611 Bible Jer. 
xxxii. 12 The witnesses, that subscribed the booke [1885 
R . V. deed] of the purchase. [1818 Hallam Mid. Ages 
(1872) II. 294 Might be conveyed by boc or written grant. 
1876 Dicby Real Prop. i. 12 The grants were effected by 
the king, .by means usually of a 1 book ' or charter.] 

+ 2 . A (written) narrative or account, record, 
list, register. Obs. (In the Bible only a following 
of Greek and Latin precedents, in their rendering 
by / 3 i/ 3 Aor, liber, the Ilcb. -»ED, srpher , iro, k'thab 
* writing, written account ’.) 

a 1000 ^Elfric Gen. v. i Dis is seo boc Adames m<e^race. 
1535 Coverdale Matt. i. 1 The boke of the generacion of 
Jesus Christ. 1582-8 Hist. James VI. (1804) 123 The clerks 
and writters to the Lords of Sessioun compelhl to rander 
the buicks of parliament unto thame. 1611 Bible Gen. v. 1 
'Phis is the booke of the generations of Adam. i68x Burnet 
Hist. Ref. II. 14 He intended to create some new peers; and 
ordered him to write a book of such as he thought meetest. 
3 . gen. A written or printed treatise or series of 
treatises, occupying several sheets of paper or other 
substance fastened together so as to compose a 
material whole. 

In this wide sense, referring to all ages and countries, a 
book comprehends a treatise written on any material (skin, 
parchment, papyrus, paper, cotton, silk, palm leaves,bark, 
tablets of wood, ivory, slate, metal, etc.), put together in any 
portable form, e. g. that of a long roll, or of separate leaves, 
ninged, strung, stitched, or pasted together, 

a. spec . (In reference to modern things.) Such 
a treatise occupying numerous sheets or leaves 
fastened together at one edge called the back, so 
as to be opened at any particular place, the whole 
being protected by binding or covers of some kind. 
But, since either the form of the book or its sub¬ 
ject may be mainly or exclusively the object of 
attention, this passes on either side into 

b. The material article so made up, without re¬ 
gard to the nature of its contents, even though its 
pages are occupied otherwise than with writing or 
printing, or are entirely blank (cf. 9): e. g. 4 a 
handsome book i. e. a trophy of the binder’s 
art, * a tiny book,’ one that may be put in the 
waistcoat pocket. 

c. A literary composition such as would occupy 
one or more volumes, without regard to the 
material form or forms in which it actually exists; 

‘ an intellectual composition, in prose or verse, at 
least of sufficient extent to make one volume * 
(Littre s.v. livre). In this sense Carlyle described 
himself as ‘a writer of books’. 

It is not now usual to call a (modern) literary composition 
in manuscript a * book unless we think of its printing as a 
thing to follow in due course. In sense b every volume is 
a 1 book *; whilst in sense c one 1 book ’ may occupy several 
volumes; and on the other hand one large volume may 
contain several ‘ books,’ i. e. literary works originally pub¬ 
lished as distinct books. No absolute definition of a ‘ book ’ 
in this sense can be given : in general, a short literary com* 
position (especially if ephemeral in character, and therefore 
also in form) receives some other name, as tract, pamphlet, 
sketch, essay , etc. 

C897 K. Alfred Gregory's Past, tnscr. on Hatton MS., 
Deos boc sceal to Wiogora coast re. Ibid. (Sweet) 8 Ond »c 
bibiode. .fuel nan mon Sone aestelfrom Jwre bee ne doe, ne 
ha boe from mynstre. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xxi. 25 
Ealle ha bee. 0175 Lamb. Horn. 101 Swa swa us seggeS 
bee. c 1*05 Lav. 7263 For mine baic (<* 1275 bokesl hit me 
suggeS. a 1300 Cursor M. 1470 Enoch. . was |>e first fiat 
letters fand And wrot sum bokes wit his hand. #1340 
Ham pole Pr. Consc. 348 ]>is buk.. I seuen partis divised es. 
1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 135 Baw for bokes! c M*S 
Wvntoun Cron. v. xii. 278 Sum man may fall J>is Buk to 
rede. 1513 More Edw. V. (1641) Ded., There eomming.. 
into my hand a booke long since printed. 151$ Horman 
Vulg. 84 A volume is lesse than a l>oke, and a boke lesse 
than a coucher IL. codice\. 1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. 
M. Atirel. (1546) B iv b, I wyll intitle this boke the Golden 
boke. 1558 Act 1 Elis, ii, Set forth in one book entituled. 
The Booke of Common-prayer. 1600 Register Stationers' 
Co. 4 Aug., As you Likeyt, a booke. 1611 Bible Jer. xxxvi. 2 
Take thee a roulc of a booke, and write therein. 1637 Decree 


Star Chamb. in Milton's AreoA. (Arb.) 9 Seditious, scis- 
maticall, or offensive Bookes or Pamphlets, a 1649 Drumm. 
op Hawth. Biblioth. Edinb . Led. Wks. (1711) 222 Books 
have that strange quality, that, being of the frailest and 
tendcrest matter, they out-last brass, iron, and marble. 
1710 Act 8 Anne in Loud. Gaz. No. 4686/3 Nine Copies of 
each Book..that from..the 10th of April, 1710, shall be 
printed, .or re-printed with Additions, shall by the Printers 
thereof be delivered to the Warehouse-keeper of the .. 
Company of Stationers. 1743 Tindal tr. R apin's Hist. 
Eng. II. xvii. 118 Books, as well printed as in Manuscript. 
1865 Rusk in Sesame 19 A book is essentially not a talked 
thing, but a written thing; and written, not with the view 
of mere communication, but of permanence. 1876 Green 
Short Hist. viii. § 1 (1882) 447 England became the people 
of a book, and that book was the Bible. 1884 J. A. II. 
Murray in 13///. Addr. Phitot. Soc. 22. 1 do not know what 
a book is..Was Shakspere the author of one book or of 
forty-four books? 1886 Boston Literary World 1 May 
150/1 The first matter was to settle the seemingly easy but 
really difficult question, What is a book ? This they solved 
by defining it as ‘ a literary work substantial in amount and 
homogeneous in character 

Jig . 1592 Shaks. Rom. q Jut. t. iii. 87 This preciou.-, 

Booke of Louc, this vnbound Louer. 1595 — John 11. 483 
This booke ofheautie. 1847 Tennyson Brine, v. 136 Not 
ever would she love; but brooding turn The book of scorn. 
4 . fig. a. That in which we may read, and find 
instruction or lessons. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. v. 25 The book of mannis soule. 
1532 More Con/itt. Tindale Wks. 408/2 To call the ymages 
of holye sayntes..and the figure of Chrystes crosse, the 
boke of his bitter passion. 1600 Shaks. A. V.L. 11. i. 16 And 
this our life.. Findes tongues in trees, bookes in the running 
brookes, Sermons in stones. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. 
vi. 16 Laying before us two Books or Volumes to study if 
we will be secured from error; first the scriptures, revealing 
the will of God, and then the creatures expressing his 
power. 1667 Milton P. L. in. 47 For the Book of know, 
ledg fair Presented with a Universal blanc. 1815 Scott 
Guy M. xix. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brir. x i That great 
poet to whom the book of Nature and of the human heart 
seemed alike laid open. 1876 Hamerton Intell. Life x. 
371 The infinite book of the world, and life. 

b. An example taken as-= book of precepts. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks . (1880) 61 J>e Iif of prclatis is bok & 
ensaumple of sugetis. Ibid. 92 bei techen to he comuncs hi 
here owen wickid lif hat is a bok to here sugetis, 

C. (with allusive reference to various real or 
reputed books, records, etc., and in uses suggested 
by these.) 

*593 Shaks. Rich. J J, iv. i. 236 Mark'd with a Blot, damn’ll 
in the Booke of Heauen. — 2 Hen. 17 , t. i. 100 Blotting 
your names from Bookes of Memory. 1597 2 lien. 11 , 

m. 1. 45 Oh Heauen, that one might read the Book of Fate. 
1611 — Wint. T. iv, iii. 131 My name put in the booke of 
Vertue. 1732 Pofe Ess. Man 1. 77 Hcav'n from all creatures 
hides the book of fate. 

4 . Elliptically or contextually : 

a. The Bible, sometimes as the * divine book ’ 
or 1 book of books *; frequently with reference to 
its use in the administration of oaths. 

[c 1200 Trin. Coll. I lorn, x 1 WcradcS on boc elch man 
haueS to fere on engel of heuene. c 1250 Passion Our Lord 
131 i \\OE. Misc. 41 Hit is write in he bok.] 1297 R. Glouc. 
472 Suerie vpethe bok. a xyxsCursor M. 2042 A mantil..he 
toke, And }ede baeward, als sais h« bock. 1389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 3 Eche of hem had sworen on he bok to perfournie fie 
point/, c 1430 Lydg. Boc has 11. vii. 11554) 49 a, A sonne he 
had..Called Abia, the boke doth specific, t 1450 Why / 
can’t be nun 20 in E. E. P. (1862' 138 On a boke I dare 
well swere In gode feythe and on womanhode. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry IV. 1. iv. 156 lie be sworne on a booke shee loucs 
you. 1678 Trials of Ireland , fyc. 3 Clerk of Crown. .* Sir 
Philip Matthews to the Book \ 1821 Clakk l ill. Minstr. 1 . 
175 As the day closes on it* peace and rest, The godly man 
sits down and takes ‘the book/ i860 W. M. Thomson 
(, title ) The Land and the Book. 1864 Tennyson En. Anl. 
843 * Swear’, added Enoch sternly, ’ on the book And on 
the book, half-frighted, Miriam swore. 

fb. The Book of Common Prayer; also the 
Mass-book, in the phrase by bell, book, and candle ; 
see Bell sb . 1 8. Obs. 

C 1340 Cursor M. 25038 (Fairf.) Pilate, .be-takems feinde 
of hclle, cursed he is wih boke and belle. 1556 Chron. 
Gr. Briars (1852) 27 Sir Edmonde de la Poole was pro- 
nuncyd acursed opynly wyth boke, belle, and candell, at 
Powlles crose at the sermonde before none [1502]. 1588 

Marprel.EpistA Arb.) 41 Whosoeuer will or haue subscribed 
vnto the booke and Articles. 

c. Law. pi. The Year Books; any books re¬ 
puted of authority in the law of England. 

1628 Coke On Lilt. 1 b, So we commonly say it is holdcn 
in our bookes. 1826 Kent Comm. T. 476 It will be a bad 
example to the barristers and students at law, and they 
will not give any credit to the books or have any faith in 
them, 1886 Sir N. Linoley Law Rep. 32 Chanc. Div. 29 
There are other cases in the books illustrating the same 
principle. 

+ 6, 'Benefit of clergy’ : from the fact that a 
person claiming this had to read from a book 
handed to him, to show his scholarship. Obs. 

1601 Yarington Tzvo Lament. Trap. tv. ix. in Bullen 
(). PI. IV, Williams and Racliell likewise are convict For 
their concealment; Williams craves his booke And so re¬ 
ceives a brond of infamie. a 1626 Bacon Max. a- Uses Com. 
Law (1635) 17 Some prisoners have their bookes, and be 
burned in the hand and so delivered..This having their 
bookes is called their clergy. 1643 Herle Answ. Feme 
5 Flat blasphemy without booke. 1710 Lond . Gaz. No. 
4739/1 An Act for taking away the Benefit of Clergy in 
certain Cases, and for taking away the Book in all Cases. 

+ 8. Book-learning, scholarship, study, lessons, 
reading. In later use only pi. and passing into 3 c. 


1297 K. Glouc. 420 Vor fiat he ^ongost was, to boc hy> 
fader hym drou, pat he was. - god elerc ynou. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. xu. 187 Wei may barne blisse pat hym to 
boke sette. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. i is My sonne 
profits nothing in the world at his Booke. 1680 I\ Henry 
Diaries Lett. 11882' 282 Children at Book again, under 
Mr. Sam. Lewis. 1767 Fordyce Serm. Vug. Wont. II. viii. 

7 A11 early love of books prevented this languor. 1864 
Tennyson Aylmer's F. 460 His rushings to and fro, After 
his books, to flush his blood with air. 

7. A main subdivision of a large treatise ; being 
such as either a) originally constituted a complete 
treatise of itself, or ( b) occupied a separate roll 
or volume, when the whole treatise was for con¬ 
venience written on several. 

a. Each of the separate documents collected in 
the Sacred Scriptures, as the Book of Genesis, Book 
of Psalms. 

c 1200 Ormin 5S10 patt uritenn .. Goddspcll o fowwre 
bokes*. c 1250 Gen. $ Ex. 2522 Dc boc 5 c is hoten genesis. 
1533 Frith Anszv. MorejxZ^y 156 Let. it [the Church] read 
these two hooks .. (Sapience & LcclesiasticuM unto the 
edifying of the people 1599 Shaks. Hen. I ", 1. ii. 98 In 
the Booke of Numbers is it writ. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr, ]. Pref. 23, 1 have almost always quoted the Book, & 
Chapter. 1863 Stanley Jew. Ch. Introd. 33 The Books of 
Moses, Joshua, and Samuel. 

b. A main division of the subject-matter of a 
prose treatise, or of a poem ; now usually in prose 
only when further subdivided into chapters, or 
portions otherwise distinguished; but formerly used 
freely, where chapter would now be used. So Gr. 
( 3 ip\wv little book, L. liber ; as in the nine books 
of Herodotus, the twelve books of Vergil’s sEneid. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. Pref. 23 This an Boc is todcalet iti eahtc 
lesse Boke. 1526 PHg> f Pc*/. i\V. d»- W. 1531' 1 This 
treatyse..is dLiinctc and diuyded in to thre boko, in the 
honour of the Trinite. 1555 Kden Decades W. hid. <Arb. > 
278 To wryte particularly, .of these regions it woldc requyre 
rather a hole volume then a book. 1593 Hooker F.ccl. 
Pol. Pref. viii. § 2 The last book of this treatise. 1635 J. 
ltABlNGloN Geometry 36 By the thirteenth of the sixth booke 
of Fuclide. 1713 Steele Englishm. No. 29.186 The Poem 
consists of Three Books. 1818 Byron Juan u cc, My poem 
..is meant to he Divided in twelve hooks. 1866 Reader 
.* June 545 We find the twenty books ior chaplets as we 
should now call them] relate to the following subjects 

8 . Thu copy of words to which music is set; 
the libretto of an opera, oratorio, etc. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 1 - 180 A small pamphlet, it 
might he the book of the opera. 1882 Daily A cws 18 July 2/2 
Tuneful gents of a work which desen ed a stronger book. 

9 . A number of sheets of blank writing-paper 
bound together to form a volume in which to keep 
records of commercial transactions, minutes of 
meetings, etc. Also a volume containing such te- 
cords. B merchant's books : his account-books. 
Hence with numerous qualifications: as bill-, cash -, 
day-, exercise-, minutenote-book, etc.; see Bill, 
Cash, Day. etc. 

1498 9 Old City .-J n. Bk. (Archxot. Jrnl. XL 11 I Itm 
p a to Ric Mag son for entryng of the Juelb and good-, 
bclongyng to the Crafte into this Boke viij 7 . 1557 Order 
of Hospital/s F iv b, You shall kepc .. the Booke of 
Children, Which booke shall contayne th’ .ldmission of 
any childe into this Tiowse. 1580 Baret Alv. H 023 A 
reekening booke, codex accepti <y experts/. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear in. iv. 101 Keepe.. thy pen from Lenders Bookes. 
a 1612 Sir T. Booley in D’lsraeli Cur. Lit. i$66 i 254 
Lei all these riches he treasured up . in g^od writings 
and books of account. 1639 C\nic Serm. for these Time 
60 He keeps his hooks evenest. .that every night books all 
his receils and expenses. 1690 \V. Walker Idiomat. 
Anglo-Lat. 65 lie was hughly in your books. 1753 Scots 
Mag. Apr. 165/1 To cause their books to be balanced. 
1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. u8i6i 1 . xix. 154 If yon 
received the note from us, it must be entered in our books. 
1881 Morley Cobden I. 117 The books show that the nett 
profits of the firm had exceeded ^23,000 for the year, 
b. fig. ( - note-book.) 

1382 Wyclif Ps. cxxxviii [ix]. 16 In thi boc idle shul be 
wrxten. 1611 ibid. In thy booke all my members were 
written, .when as yet there was none of them. 1786 Burns 
Invent. 71 Sac dinna put me in your buke. 

10. Betting. A but ling-book ; a record of a num¬ 
ber of bets made with different people, generally 
kept in a memorandum book. 

1856 Levek Martins of Cro' M. 490 You haven’t skill 
enough to make what is called a * good book and you’ll 
always be a sufferer. 1843 — J. Hinton xviii. 125, 1 have 
gone on adding wager to wager, until at Iasi 1 find myself 
with a book of some eight hundred pounds. 

11. Whist. The first six tricks taken by cither- 
party. 

12. A packet of gold-leaf, containing 25 leaves, 
which are put up between leaves of soft paper. 

II. Phrases. 

13. Book of God: God’s book, the Bible. Book 
of lading (see quot.\ Book 0 } life + livers, the 
living): in biblical language the record of the 
names of those who shall inherit eternal life (cf. 
Phil. iv. 3 : Rev. xx. 12 ). Book of rates (see 
quot.). Book of reference ; a book referred to for 
information, rather than read continuously. 

971 Blickl . Horn. 21 Hwart awriten is on Godes bocum. 
*1300 E.E.P$atter\xv\\\[\x\. 28 Of bokeoflivand be b a i done 
awai. a 1340 Hampolf. Psalter cxlvi. 4 All fiaire namys ere 
writen in fe. boke of life. 1382 Wyclif Ps. lxviii[Lxl. 23 Fro 
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the boc of lyueres. 1548 Latimer Mongers (1868) 17 AH 
thingej> that arc written in Goddes boke. 1611 Bible Res'. 
JiL 5, 1 will not blot out his name out of the booke of life. 
1651 Proc. Parliament No. 119.1850 According to the price 
of corn, aod Book of Rale*. 1809 R. Langford Introd. 
Trade 130 Book 0/ lading, book kept by the master of a 
vessel, containing particulars of the cargo. Ibid. Book of 
rates, books specifying the customary duties on all goods 
payable at the Custom-House. 1837 Lockiiart Scott (1839* 
VIJ. 407 Shelves filled with books of reference. 

14 . By {the) book : formally, in set phrase. In 
a persons {good) books : in favour with him, in his 
good opinion. In a person's bad books, out of a 
person's books : in disfavour with him (see also 
Black book 4 b). + Out of one's book : out of one’s 
reckoning, mistaken. Without (+ one's) book : with¬ 
out authority ; also lit. without the aid of a book, 
from memory, by rote. 

1509 Purl. Deity lies xlvii, He is out of our bokes, and 
we out of his. 1549 Latimer Serin, bef Edsv. VI. i.\rl>.) 
68 If you folowe theym, you are oute of yourc boke. a 1569 
Kingesmyll Alan'sEst. xii. <1580)88 Saincl Paule. .speaketh 
not without booke, but of experience. 1592 Shaks. Kent, 
ff Jut. 1. v. 112 Von kisse by th* booke. 1601 — Twel. -V. 

1. iii. 28 He. .speaks three or four languages word for word 
without bouke. 1615 \V. Hill Mirr. Mates tie 24 But, in 
so saying, he spake without his booke. a 1624 B«*. M. 
Smyth Serin. 116321 4 Why he should be so odious to him, 
and so farre out of his bookes. a 1659 Cleveland Vit. 
Exons xii, She .. To scold by Book will take upon her, 
Rhetorically chide him. 1692 Locke Toleration ii. Wks. 
1727 11 . 272 To shew you that 1 do not speak wholly 
without Book, a 1707 Bp. Patrick Antobiogr. <18301 87 
The very prayers of the Liturgy, which 1 said without 
book. i86z W. Perry Hist. Ch. Eng. I. xii. 403 The Ar- 
miniuns, who at that lime were in his bad books. 1870 
Lowell Study IV. 257 To speak loosely and without book. 

15 . To be upon the books v of an institution, etc. : 
to have one’s name entered in the official list of 
members, patients, etc.; hence to take one's name 
of the books, f To drive to book: to cause (a 
person) to give evidence on oath. To bring to 
book : to bring to account, cause to show authority 
(for statements, etc.;; to examine the evidence 
for (a statement, etc.), investigate. To close the 
books s of a business concern^ : to make no further 
entries for a time). 'To shut the books: to suspend 
business operations. To speak like a book : i. e. 
accurately, with full or precise information. To 
lake a leaf out off person’s) book : to take pattern 
from him, follow his example. 

t 1460 Laitnfal 788 To say the sotli, wythoul les, Twelve 
knyghtes wer dryve to boke. 1788 H. Watson in Med. 
Cowman. II. 25S She. .continued on the books as an out¬ 
patient. 1858 Times in Mere. Mar. Mag. V. 46 The oldest 
merchants are ’shutting their books', as they express it. 
1861 Hughes Tom Bnnvn Oaf 1 . ii- 32 It is a great pity 
that some of our instructors in more important matters, 
will not take a leaf out of the same book. 1868 Holme Lee 
B Gotifrey xxxiv. 1 to The young scapegrace took hi> name 
off the college books. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne 11. 
v. 104 We ll bring Sherborne to book. 1879 C as sc ITsTechn 
Edue. IV. 215/1 By means of these figures «c bring the 
matter, as it were, to book, and eliminate tangible results. 

III. Alt rib. and Comb. 

10 . simple attrib. Of or pertaining to books; 
entered in books ; according to books ; bookish. 
(Often written with hyphen as in 1 7, iK, but pro¬ 
perly all cases where there are two distinct accents 
belong here.) 

1865 Boston (U.S.'s Commonw. 11 Mar., The-e lectures 
will .be published in book form 
17 . General combinations: a. attributive, as 
book - astronomer, • auction, -auctioneer, - birth, 

• cover, - desk , - education , fair, -knowledge. -label, 
-language, -mania, -market, • package, - prayer, 
-prop, -prophecy, -quarrel , -rack, - rest, -room, 
-sale, - shelf, -shop, -speech, -stall, -store, -teaching, 

- title , -trade, -war, -word, etc. 

1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. 11857)!. 115 Euclid was 
merely a * book-astronomer, who had never observed the 
heavens. 1809 Knox & J ebb Corr. I. 522, i was at a ’book 
auction of a deceased priest. 1880 J. L. W arrkn Book-plates 
Pref. 3 The large’book-auctioneers. 1597 Gerard's Herbal 
To Rdr., This ’bookebirth thus brought foorlh by Gerard. 
1864 M rs. Jameson, etc. Hist. Our Lord, fc. 1 . 22’rhe sculp¬ 
tured tablets applied as ’book-covers to the Sacred Volumes. 
1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 383 The most difficult piece of 
wood work. .was a ’Book-desk. 1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 
003/2 The ’book-education they had while boys. 1863 W. 
Waterston Cycl. Commerce s. v. Book, Two great ’book- 
’ fairs, .held annually at Easter and Michaelmas. 1844 Sir V. 
Palgravj. Truths iy Fictions Mid. Apes <ed. 2) 118 An ounce 
of mother wit, improved by observation, is worth a stone of 
’hook-knowledge. 1880 J. L.Warken Bookplates i. 8 An¬ 
other view' of a ’book-label may now be taken .. a precau¬ 
tion against, .loss or theft, c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) 1 . 
394 The same fortune that the Greek and Latin tongues 
had, to become only school and ’book-languages. 1824 
Dibdix Libr. Comp. 30 The turnings and windings of the 
'Book-mania. 1862 Burton Bk.-hunter \. 55 Auctioneers 
were surprised at the gradual change coining over the 
"book-market. 1647 Sai.tmarsh Sparkl. <747/7(1847)66 
Those forms, as of Conimon-Prayer, 'Book-prayers, out¬ 
ward rules of worship. 1862 Lytton Sir. Story I. 214 The 
sofa, .with ’book-prop and candlestick screwed to its back. 
a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. 11861) 1 II. 213 The ’book-prophesy 
.. hath this prologue or preface unto it. 1620 Sanderson 
Serin. (1681) I.44 Multiplying unnecessary ’book-quarrels. 
1885 Harpers Mag. Mar. 543/* > I had made up my mind to 


nothing but a ’book-rack. 1866 Direct. Angl. led. 3) 3 The 
Service Book placed on the ’bookrest. 1788 Wesley IVks. 
(1872) IV. 439 ,1 appointed a Committee for. .superintending 
the busine>s of the ’Book-room. 1871 M. Coluns Mrq. <y 
Merck. Ill.viii.212 Away from his own beloved book room 
and laboratory. 1818 Byron To Mr. Murray, Along thy 
sprucest ’bookshelves shine The works thou cfeemest most 
divine. 1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. 312 We will leave the 
Polemic stuff of a dead century to lie quiet on its book¬ 
shelves. 1862 Burton Bk.-hunter 1. 54 Works of ordinary 
literature to be found in every ’book-shop, a 1652 J. Smith 
Set. Disc. viii. 378 Some who may arrive at that ’book-skill 
and learning in divine mysteries. 1871 Ea hle Philol. Eng. 
Tong. § 23 The Angles first produced a cultivated ’book- 
speech. 1800 Ann. A'eg. 319/2, I one day happened at a 
’book-stall to see a small dictionary. 1810 Edin. Rev. XVI 1 . 
121 Booksellers' shops passing under the name of ’‘Book 
Stores’. 1884 Harpers Mag. Feb. 420/2 His bookstore in 
Boston. 1874 J. Heath Croquet Player 11 ’Book-teaching 
. .cannot equal in efficiency practical lessons given by a good 
player on the lawn itself. 1864 Burton Scot Abr.l. iv. 230 
Accurate transcripts of ’book-titles. 1863 W. Waterston 
Cycl. Commerce s.v. Book , The modern ’book-trade dates 
frum the discovery of the art of printing. 1670 Walton 
Life Hooker 33 Mr. Hooker became at last, but most unwill¬ 
ingly, to be engaged in a’book-war. 1851 Kingsley J 'cast 
xi. 198 Those fine ’book-words and long sentences. 

b. objective or obj. genitive, ns book-borrerwer, 

-breeder, -buyer, -collecting, -collator, -cutter, 
-dealer, -devouring, fancier , - fancying, -folding, 
-hawker, -hawking, -hunter, -hunting, -lover, 
-manufacture, -merchant, -monger, -ownership, 
-preservation, -printer, -printing, -protecting, - pur¬ 
ge r (- expurgator), -vender, -worship, -writer, 
writing, etc. 

1880 j. L. Warren Book-plates ix. 96 In the case of the 
’book-borrowers there is no such Nemesis. 1605CVMUEN 
Rent. <1637* 288 Sir Thomas Moore .. and other Book- 
breeders. 1862 Burton Bk.-huutcr 1. 47 ’Book-buyers 
among whom his great critical works are forgotten. Ibid. 
1. 59 The freaks of ’hook-collecting. 1791 1824 D’Israem 
Cur. Lit. <1839 111 . 34:' The most magnificent of’book- 
collectors, the Luke de la Valliere. 1863 Holme Lee A. 
IVarlcigh II. 311 Alice paused with a slender pearl ’book- 
cutler in her hand. 1876 Geo. F.Ltor Dan. Dvr. IV. I viii. 
172 The ’book-devouring Isabel. 1862 Burton Bk.-hunter 
1. 69 The curious blunder which made one of them worth 
the notice of the ’book-fanciers. 1870 Lmerson Soc. <y 
Stdit. viii. 168 The annals of bibliography afford many 
examples of the delirious extent to which ’book-fancying 
can go. 1791-1824 D'Israei i Cur. l.it. 11839) 111 . 342 To 
what hard hunting these ‘book-hunters voluntarily doom 
themselves. 1862 Burton (title* The Book-hunter. 1863 
Grosart Small Sins 78 A book-worm— the pest of + book- 
1,>vers—has pierced ..right through it. 1711 Shai-tksb. 
Charac. (1737’ III- 15 Book - merchants .. undoubtedly 
receive no small advantage from a right improvement of 
a learned scuffle. 1662 Fuller tVor/hies in. 168 He was 
a great ’Book-monger, c 1500 Cocke Lordles B. 11843 9 
’Boke prynters, peynlcrs, bovvers. 1863 J. G. Nichols 
Herald ^ Gen cat. II. 158 Our historical ’book-printing 
societies. 1606 W. Crysii.uv Rom. Forg. 1 . 147 Instruc¬ 
tions. giuen by the Pope .. t< all * Booke-pursers. 1701 
li. Wanley in Phil. 'Trans. XXV. 1998 The Librarii or 
‘Book-writers were, .a particular coinpanyofmen,and their 
Business a Trade. Ibid. ’ Book-writing was their profession. 
1820 Scott Monast. Introd. 32The irritabifegenus compre- 
hends the bookselling as well as the book-writing species. 

C. instrumental, as book-formed, -lined, -sworn, 
-taught, etc., adjs. 

a 1851 Joanna B.viu.ie lOgilvie 1 , Every table-wil and ’book- 
forined sage. 1558 In :. /. holson, Kendal 1 Somerset 

Ho.), Bodely * Buke swarne. 1642 Cvdworth Serin. 1 John 
ii. 3 11*76' 40 Not he that is only ’book-taught but he that 
is God-taught. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. IV. II. Ixvii,Our ’book- 
taught philosopher. 

18 . Special comb.; + book-answerer, a critic; 
book-bearer, one who carries a book, also a 
prompter [obs.], *= book-holder; book-board, a 
book*shelf in a pew', pulpit, etc.; book-bosomed 
a., (used by Scott for) having a book in the bosom; 
book-bound a., set round with books; book¬ 
club, a subscription library (obs.), also a club in 
which the subscriptions are expended in the pur¬ 
chase or borrowing of books for the common use 
of the members ; book - erab — book-scorpion ; 
book-credit, an amount credited to a person’s 
account in a ledger ; book-debt, an amount de¬ 
bited to a person’s account in a ledger, a debt 
owing to a tradesman as recorded in his account- 
books; book-ghoul (see quot.); book-holder, 
one who or that which holds a book, \sfcc. a 
theatrical prompter, - book-bearer ; + book-house, 
a library’; book-law, written law’; + book-leiger, 
one who confines his study to book-learning (cf. 
Leiger); book-louse, a minute neuropterous in¬ 
sect {Psocus pulsatorius) destructive to books; 
book-mark, a mark or label placed in or upon a 
book to indicate ownership; also a piece of ribbon, 
paper, etc., inserted between the leaves of a book 
to mark a place; in this sense often called a 
book-marker; book-mate, school-fellow’, fellow- 
student ; + book-matter, a matter the adequate 
treatment of which would fill a book ; + book- 
money, surplice-fees ; book-muslin, a fine kind 
of muslin ow’ing its name to the book-like manner 
in which it is folded when sold in the piece, also 
cllipt. a dress made of such muslin ; book-oath, 


an oath sworn on the ‘book’; book-packet, a 
packet which may be sent through the book-post; 
book-post, the system and regulations under 
which books and printed matter may be sent 
through the post-office; book-postage, the price 
charged for carriage by book-post; - book-rate ; 
book-press, a book-case; book-seorpion, an 
arachnid iusect (Chet ifcr cancroides ) resembling a 
scorpion, often found in old books; book-slide, 
an expanding holder or stand * for books; book- 
soeiety -book-club ; book stand, a stand or case 
for books; book-work, work at books, study of 
text-books ; book-wright, a maker or author of 
books. Also Book-binder, -case, -craft, -fell, 
-keeper, etc. 

1760 Goldsm. Cit. IV. xiii. (1837)48 If he has much money, 
he may buy reputation from your ’book-answerers. 1530 
Palsgr. 109/2 ’Boke bearer in a ploye, protkocolle. 1636 
Pkynne Vnbish. Tim. (1661) 7 Timothy, .being so much at 
Pauls beck, as to be..his Cloack-carricr, and Book-bearer. 
i86x Ramsay Remits, ii. icd. 18)42 A nail on the seat or 
’book-board. 1805 Scorr Last Minstr. in. viii, A *book- 
bosom’d priest. 1863 Jeaefkeson Sir Evcrard's D. xiii. 
224 His little ’book-lxmnd parlour. 1792 A. Young Trav . 
France 90 A chamber dc lecture, or what we should call 
a ’book-club, that does not divide its books, but forms 
a library. 1804 \V. Taylor in Robbcrds Mem. I. 485 People 
..wait till it comes to the library or the book-club. 1835 
Kirby llab. <y lust. Anitn. II. xvi. 90 In the scorpion and 
the 'book-crab .. the mandibles . have a moveable joint. 
1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 11. x. <1876*261 Tradesmen fail in 
business, in consequence of their money becoming locked up 
in ’book-credits. 1689 Lond.Gaz. No. 2480^4 The Creditors 
. .are desired to bring in an Account of iheir several Debts, 
whether on Judgements, Bond, or ’Book-Debts. 1809 R. 
Langford Introd. Trade 12 Book Debts, if not legally de¬ 
manded within the space of six years, cannot be recovered 
by law. 1881 A. Lang Library 56 The ’Book-Ghoul is he 
who combines the larceny of the biblioklept with the abom¬ 
inable wickedness of breaking up and mutilating the volumes 
from which he steals, 1585 Hjgjns Junius' Koine net at or 
501 Halliw.) He that lelleth the players their part when 
they are out and have forgotten, the prompter or ’booke- 
holder. a 1000 .Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulckcr 185 Librariutn , 
’boclius. 1340 Ayenb., This boc is dan Michelis of North- 
gate, ywrite in..the bochouseof Saynt Austincs of Canter¬ 
bury. 1675 Marvell Corr. eexlix. Wks. 1872-5 II. 466 A 
new Popish test for Book-Houses. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 

11 , vi. vi. 357 A court of Law, not ’Book-Law but primeval 
Club-Law. 1672 T. Venn Mil. J Marit. Discip. xxii. 169 
What can such who are mere *Book-leidgers do? *88o J L. 
Warren Book-plates ii. 14 Insigne librorum. means simply 
the ’book-mark. 1883 Harper's Mag. Oct. 806/1 He would 
. .insert a book-mark at ihc page he find last finished. 1858 
Brit. Postal Guide 39 Together with ’Bookmarkers ..or 
other articles usually appertaining to any such Book. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L. iv. 1. 102 The Prince and his’Booke-mates. 
1548 Hoofer Ten Comtnandm. iv, There be many other 
causes .. it were a ’book-matter to rehearse them. 1692 
Sprat Relat. Youngs Contriv. in Hart. A Use. VI. 219(0.) 
He had all the ’book-money, that is, the fees for marriages, 
burials, and christenings. 1836 Scenes Comm, by Land <f 
S. 214 ’Book muslin .. is the clearest and finest of all the 
muslins. 1839 Dickens Nick. Nick, xiv, A low book-muslin 
dress and short kid gloves. 1884 19 th Cent. Mar. 406 Think 
of a widow insisting on being provided with a book muslin. 
1530 Palsgr. 199/2 ’Boke ou\c,j:>rement de droid. 1575 
J. Still Gamin. Gnrton iv. ii, Else ich durst take a book- 
oath.. My gammer had been slain, a 1613 Ovkfuury A 
lFife, trc. (1638) 174 Should he be brought upon his Book- 
oath. 1886 Post Ojfue Guide 3 A ’book-packet may contain 
any number of separate books. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. 
Lynne 1 L x. 208 The.. fool.. sent.. a bundle of tracts by the 
’book-post. 1858 Brit. Postal Guide 9 A packet.. is for¬ 
warded, charged with the deficient ’book-postage. 1611 
Cotgr., A rrnoire .. cupboord ; box; little ’booke-presse. 
1812 Southey Ess. (1832) I. 150 Not subjects to be sent 
into circulating libraries and ’book-societies. 1848 Clough 
Bothie vtn.72 He'll think me.. Neither better nor worse for 
mygentlemanship and ’bookwork. 1881 t itch Led . Teach¬ 
ing 150 Book-work for lessons has obvious advantages. 
1841 D'lSRAELtriwr//. Lit. (1867188 An unskilful compilation 
. .made by. .a noted ’book-wright in the reign of Elizabeth. 
19 . Combinations of the type common-place-book, 
Domesday Book , pass-book , pocket-book, statute-book 
will be found under their first element. 

Book (buk), v. Forms : 1 bdeian, 3~4boke(n, 
4-7 booke, 4- book. [OE. bScian, corresp. to 
OFris. bokia, OX. bbka : from the sb.: see prec.] 

+ 1. trans. To grant or assign (land) by charter : 
see Book sb. 1. Obs. (exc. Hist A 
966 in Cod. Dipt. 531 Oswald biscop bocah Wihthclme his 
hegne. 1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) L App. 374 
Ethelwulf, king of Wessex, books the lands of twenty 
families, not to a subject, but to himself. 1876 Dicby Real 
Prop. i. 12 Land thus granted was said to be ‘booked to 
the grantee, and was called bocland or bookland. 

2 . To enter in a book ; to record, register. 
a 1225 Ancr. R. 158 J>auh J»e engel Gabriel hefde his burde 
ibocked. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 3 Some newe thing I shulde 
boke. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 9 ,1 hauedone a thousand 
better iests, if they had been bookt. 1610 Holland Cam¬ 
den's Brit. 1. 4 The Bardi.. thought it not lawfull to write 
and booke anything. 1710 Loud. Gaz. No. 4677/4 They.. 
saw him [ahorse] book'd in the Market Book. 1854 Hooker 
/Urnat. Jt ids. I. x. 247 To seize and book every object worth 
noticing. 1883 Manch. Exam. 26 Nov. 4/2 Not eager to 
book fresh orders. 

b. fig. 

1575 Sir N. Breton i» Farr S. P. (1845'». How in your 
heart you may for euer booke it. a 1656 Bi\ Hall Rent. 
JVks. (1660) 183 The Almighty.. books their number for an 
everlasting remembrance. 
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3. To enter in a list, to enrol, enlist. 

1548 Uuall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts v. 14 Which had not 
yet.. booked themselues as souldiers. 1607 H1 eron IFks. I. 
284 Enrouled and booked among Christians. 1612 J. Davies 
Why Ireland , $c. (1787) 176 He caused the marchers to 
book their men. 

4. To engage for oneself by payment (a seat or 
place in a travelling conveyance or in a theatre or 
other place of entertainment). Also absol. 

1826 Disraeli Fiv. Grey in. iv. 99,1 will give them orders 
to book an inside place for the poodle. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
xxxv, Sam Weller booked for them all. 1878 F. Williams 
Midi. Railiv. 628 When railways were first opened for 
passenger traffic.. the traveller had to give his name .. 
his seat was ‘ booked Theatrical Advt. Seats can be 
booked one month in advance. 

b. To enter (the name of a passenger, etc.) for 
a seat or place; to issue railway tickets to; rcjl. 
to obtain a railway ticket for oneself. 

1841. Marrvat Poacher xli, He booked himself for the 
following day's coach. 1859 Jephson Brittany ii. 8, 1 
booked myself at the Waterloo Station for Jersey. 1884 
Gt. IFest. Raito. Time Table July 53 Passengers are booked 
through from Warwick. 

C. To enter and pay for the transmission of 
(goods, etc.) by any conveyance. 

1829 Lamb in Select. Bernard Barton (1849! 139 The 
parcel is booked for you this 25th March. 1849 De Quince y 
Eng. Mail Coach Wks. IV. 297 [It was] not in the way¬ 
bill and therefore could not have been booked. 1885 Law 
Times LXXX. 45/1 His drover, .booked them [cattle] to the 
Nantwich station. 

5. iransf. To engage (a person) as a guest or the 
like, colloq. Cf. Booked 3. 

187 * Proc. Amer. Philot. Sac. i 3 It seems singular to the 
American to hear an Englishman speak of ‘booking' his 
friend for dinner. Moti. I shall book you for that evening. 

Book, ohs. pa. t. of Bake ; obs. f. Buck, Bulk. 
Bookbinder (bu-kboindaj). One who binds 
books. 

* 3®9 hi ng. Gilds (1870) 12 Noveritis nos., hoc present! 
senpto nostro confirmasse Stephano Yarn Bookbynder .. 
totum predictum tenementum. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1589 
Belmakers.bokebynders, brasiersfyn. 1544 Ascii. am Toxof>h. 
(Arb.) 83 On whom 1 loked on by chaunce in the booke 
bynders shope. 1666 Pfpys Diary 13 Aug., To treat with 
a bookbinder to come and gild the backs of all my books. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 361 Petitions, .from book¬ 
sellers, bookbinders and printers. 

So Bookbindery ( U.S.), a bookbinding estab¬ 
lishment [cf. Bindery] ; Bookbinding vbl. sb. 

1787 Europ. Mag. XII. 78 He tanned goat-skins .. for 
bookbinding. 1854 Car. Thomas Formingdale 258 There 
was but one book-bindery in the town. 1864 KstoiiT Pass. 
Working Life II. 162 Bookbinding is now one of the large 
manufactures of London. 1884 Manch. Exam. 29 Dec. 6/4 
A large bookbindery in New York. 

Bookcase (biukjkc's). A case or cupboard 
for books; a set of bookshelves shut in by doors, 
glazed or otherwise. Hence Boo’kcased ///. a., 
Bookcase-maker. 

174* Young A 7 . Th. v. 257 This book-case, with dark 
booty almost burst. 1849 W. Irving Crayon Misc. 225 On 
each side of the cabinet were book-cases, well stored with 
works of romantic fiction. 1861 Our Eng. Home 132 During 
the fifteenth century the introduction of bookcases, as arti¬ 
cles of domestic furniture. 

t Book-case. Obs. A law case found in the 
books or on record, a precedent. (Cf. Book 4 c.) 

1552 HuLOETi.z/. Preindice.. It may he as the ruled cases 
and matters of the lawe be called bokecases. 1640-4 in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. m. (1602) I. 597 Book-Cases and Prece¬ 
dents, which without doubt they would have cited. 1726 
Ayliffe Parcrg. 204, I have not met with any Book-Case, 
that expressly warrants this opinion. 

Boo*k ca se. A case or pair of boards covered 
with cloth or fancy paper, for binding a volume, 
or the periodical numbers or parts of a work ; also 
a case for holding unbound serials, music, etc. 

1885 C. Mackeson Brit. Aim. Comp. 94 In some parts of 
the country identical titles are very differently applied. 
Among the double meanings, .[is] Book Case Maker for a 
Cabinet-maker or Bookbinder. 

Boo'k-craffc. Obs. or arch. Book-learning, 
literary skill, literalure: book-making, author¬ 
ship. 

r888 K. /Elfreo Boeth. i, Boe]?ius. .was in boccraftum.. 
se rihtwisesta. 1621 B. Jonson Gipsies Metamorph., Some 
book-craft you have, and are pretty well spoken. 1831 
Scott Ct. Robt. 17 The technical language of book.era ft. 

Booked ;bukt), ppl. a. [f. Book sb. and v .] 

11- Instructed in books. Obs. 

1393 Dower Conf. III. 319 She was wel taught, she was 
wel boked. 

2. Entered in a book ; registered ; conveyed by 
charter. 

184a Poe M. Roget Wks. 1864 1 . 236 The recognized and 
booked principles. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. iv. 115 Over his 
own domain and * l>ooked ' land. 

3. colloq. Engaged, destined, bound ; certain. 

1840 Hooo Up Rhine 6, 1 am booked for a much longer 

journey. 1841 De Quincey Homer % H. Wks. VI. 339 He, 
at least, is booked for the doctor. 1849 R. Levjnge C. Doolan 
II. ix. 186 [He] declared that 'they were booked to have 
fine weather*. 

Bookeler, obs. form of Buckler. 

Booker (btrkaj). Forms; 1-2 bdeere, 2 bo- 
kere, 3 boeare, 9 booker. [OE. bSccrc, corresp. 
to OIIG. buohhitri , Goth. bOkarcis , OTeul. 


Hbkdrjo-z, f. bok' book; but in the modem senses 
formed anew on Book v.] 

11 . A writer of books, a scribe. Obs. 
ciooo Ags. Gosh. Matt. viii. 19 Da ^enealaehte him an 
bocere, and ewaeo. e 1175 Colt. Horn. 245 J>a sunder hal;an 
and boceras. c 1205 Lay. 32125 Alle pa bocares wise. 

2 . One who enters in a book ; a book*kee|>er; 
b. spec, (see quot, 1863.) 

1863 All Y. Round it July 472/2 Persons technically 
known as ‘bookers', who were, in fact, spies, travelling in 
the omnibus, and yielding to the company an account of 
every Dassenger. 1881 .Whiteiieao Hops 62 The number 
of bushels .. is entered in a book by a booker. 1883 J. V. 
Stratton Hops 4- Hopp. 31 All being carefully entered in 
the account kept by the booker. 

3 . ICC hi. 

1864 H. Bruce in Par//. 14 June, With regard to the 
finishers and bookers.. representation had been made to the 
Government. 

Bookery. [f. Book sb. + -ery.] 

11 - Study of books. Obs . 

1599 Bi;. Hall Sat. 11. ii. »S Let them alone for inc Bumc 
their hrnines with deeper bookerie. 

2 . A collection of books, a library. 

1812 Mad. D’Arblay Diary VI. 346Theahbe. .hasn book¬ 
ery in such elegant order that people beg to go and see it. 
1870 Pall MallG. 4 Oct. 5 If these bookeries were not saved 
in time..the town authorities have reason to be ashamed. 

1 Boo*k-fell. Obs. (exc. //«/.’1 A skin prepared 
for writing upon, a sheet of vellum or parchment; 
a parchment or vellum manuscript. 

a 1000 in Thorpe Laws 11. 244 (Bosw.)D.et hi habhan blaic 
and bocfel. a 1225 St. Marker. 23 pat ich hit write on hoc- 
felle. 1863 FurN iv .\ll in Reader 28 Feb. 214 Those who 
love tall, folios and hook.fells. 1868 G. Stephens Runic 
Mon. I. ix, Our ancient bookfells. 

Bookful (birkful', sb. [see -ful.] As much 
as fills a book ; the entire contents of a book. 

1599 Shaks. Much Adow ii. 32 A whole booke full of these 
quondam carpet-mongers. 1879 Bain Higher Eng. Gram. 
80 A bookful of problems. 

t Bookful, a. Obs. rare. Full of knowledge 
gathered from books. 

1709 Popf. Ess. Crit. 616 The bookful blockhead, ignor¬ 
antly read, With loads of learned lumber in his head. 

+ Boo k-hoard. Obs. [OE. Me, Book, + hord, 
Hoard.] A repository for books or documents. 
An exclusively OE. word which was treated by 
Blount, and thence included in later Diets.) 

<21000 Ags. Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker 194 Bibliotheca.. hoc- 
hord. 1 1670 Blount Law Diet., Bocdwrd iSax.>, a place 
where Books, Evidences, Writings, or other like Monu¬ 
ments arc kept, as the Rolls. So Phillips, B.ulfy, etc.] 

Bookhood (bu-khud\ [see -hood.] fa. 
Knowledge of books, scholarship ( obsP. b. The 
estate or dignity of a book. 

1772 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) 111 . 46 Who lias a better 
opinion of my bookhood than 1 deserve. 1881 Southern 
Law Rev. {St. Louis) V1 1 . 2S9 This book dares to assert 
its bookhood independent of dress. 

Boo’kie. Sc. buikie, bukie (/V). A small book. 
i860 Ramsay Remin. Ser. t. *ed. 7' no Before yc dee. ye 
should burn a* your wee bukies. 

Bookiness. rare. [f. Booky a.] Bookishness. 

1883 Dtx in Standard 21 Mar. 6/3 Worship of pedantic 
bookiness. 

Booking (bu-kig), vbl. sb. [f. Book v. -f-ing 1 .] 

+ 1 . The action of making into a book. Obs. 

1643 Heklk Answ. Feme 1 Whal hath bin all this while 
a booking. 

2 . The action of entering in a book, csp. in order 
to engage a seat or place ; also the issuing of 
tickets, entitling to the same. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 5 Aug. 7/2 The number of bookings 
was much larger than, .last year. 18^4 Daily News 9 Apr. 
5/3 The old second-class fares were retained, .for first-class 
bookings. 

3 . Sc. Law. A tenure peculiar to the burgh of 
Paisley, whereby the proprietors held their lands 
under the magistrates, the conveyance being entered 
or * booked ’ in the Burgh Register. (Abolished 
by ‘ The Conveyancing (Scotland) Act, 1874’). 

1868 Act 31-2 Fid. ci. § 152 Lands in the burgh of Paisley, 
held by the peculiar tenure of booking. 

4 . Comb, booking-clerk, the clerk or official 
who books passengers or goods for a conveyance, 
or who sells tickets at a booking-office; booking- 
office, an office where places may be booked for 
a coach or other conveyance, or where goods may 
be booked for transit; also the place where tickets 
are sold at a railway or steam-boat station. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz {1850* 79/2 Sally forth to the 
booking-office to secure your place. Ibid. 80/1 Vou wonder 
what on earth the booking-office clerks can have been before 
they were booking-office clerks. 1881 R. G rant White Eng. 
Within 4- W. iii. 60 At the ‘ booking-office* no booking is 
done .. But as there were booking offices for the stage¬ 
coaches which used to run between all the towns .. of Eng¬ 
land, the term had become fixed in the minds, and upon the 
lips of this nation of travellers. 

Bookish, (bu-kij), a. [f. Book jA + -isil] 

1 . Of or belonging to a book or books; literary. 
1567 Drant llor. Epist. xiii. E iij, Thou must retainc thy 
bookish charge. 1594 Ord. of Prayer in Liturg. Serv. 
Q. Eliz. (1847) 657 Did not Saunders second his bookish 
treasons..by commotion in Ireland? 1816 Q. Rev. XVI. 1 
A phenomenon, in these days of bookish luxury. 1817 


Colfridce Biog. Lit. 10 Natural Language, neither bookish 
nor vulgar. 1878 S. Cox Sab. Mutidi icd. 3) Pref. 8 To 
recast these Lectures into a more bookish form. 

2 . Addicted to the reading of books; studious. 

1570 Levins flan ip. 144 Bookish, studiosus. 1611 Shaks. 

‘E/w/. T. 111. iii. 73 Though i am not bookish, yet I can 
reade Waiting-Gentlewoman in the scape. 1665 D. Lloyd 
State Worthies (1670) 672 [Raleigh] A11 accomplished Gal¬ 
lant, and yet a bookish man. 1775 T. Sheridan A rt Read • 
33° Bookish men are remarkable for taciturnity. 1874 
Mauricf. /* riendskip Bks. i. 12 In this bookish time of 
James 1 . 

b. Disparagingly : Acquainted with books only. 
1593 Shahs. 2 Hen. 1 7 , 1. i. 259 Whose bookish Rule, hath 
pull'd faire England downe. 1680 Crownf. Misery Civ. War 
it. 16 Under the reign of this tame bookish Henry. 171a Anoi- 
son Spcct. No. 482 p 2 A bookish man, who has no knowledge 
of the world. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. II. i. 63 A monkish, 
bookish person, who meddles with nothing but literature 

3 . quasi-ar</iy. - next. 

I59 1 Florio 2nd Frntcs A iv. b, To. .speakc bookish. 
Bookishly .birkijii), adv. [f. prec. + -LY -.] 
In a bookish way, studiously. 

a 1668 J. Thurlow St. Papers II. 104 While she .. was 
more bookishly given. 1840 M rs. Trollope in New Month. 
Mag. L 1 X. 4S1 Whether bookishly disposed or not. 

Bookishness (bu kijnes . [sec -NE.ss.] Book¬ 
ish quality ; fondness for books or study; learning. 
(Often somewhat contemptuous.) 

a 1586 Sion v.\ ApH. Poetrie 16221 521 A chain-shot against 
all learning or bookishnesse, as they commonly term it. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. Ads xxvi. 24 Much Learning or 
Bookishness hath distracted thee. 1878 Morlev Diderot 

I. 210 Diderot despised mere bookLhness. 

Bookism. rare, [see -ism.] - prec. 

1788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary ( 1842' IV. 176 A character 
for bookism and pedantry. 

Book-keeper (bu-k|k/poP. 

1 . A person who keeps the accounts of a mercan¬ 
tile concern, public office, etc. 

*555 etc/ 2-3 Phil. 4- M. vii. $ 4 The parties to the har- 
gnine .. shall come to the open place appointed for the toll 
taker, or for the hookekeeper, .and there enter, .their names 
. .in the toll takers book. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes * 1850' 
109/2 Melancholy ghosts of departed book-keepers, who had 
fallen dead at the desk. 

2 . One who hoards books ; a book-miser, rare. 
1884 Harper s Mag. Nov. S28 1 T he old-fashioned book¬ 
keeper, who fears his precious books will be him by 
uring. 

Book-keeping (buk,k/'pig'. The art of keep¬ 
ing a merchant’s or tradesman’s books or accounts. 

1689 Loud. Gas. No. 24S0/4 Merchants, .who desire to be 
accomplish'd with the Famous Art of Book-keeping. 1817 

J. Scott Paris Revisit. 82 What is poetry to one, may he 
book keeping to another. 1849 J- Frlf.sk Comm.Class-bk. 
111. <35 An introduction to book-keeping by single and double 
entry. 

t Bookland. Obs. cxc. Hist. Forms; 1 b6c 
land; Attliq. 7 bock-, S-9 boc-, 9 bok-, book- 
land. The Old English name for land taken from 
the folcland or common land, and granted by bde 
or written charter to a private owner; thus, at 
length, applied to all land that was not folcland. 
(lienee the common place-name Ilucklaml 

a 1000 Laws of Edgar i. 2 iBosw.) De on his boclande 
cy rice an ha:bl>e. 1641 Termes de la Ley 42 Bock land, in 
ihe Saxons time..was by that name distinguished from 
Folkland. 1670 Blount Law Diet., Bocland. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. II. 90 Book-land, or charter-land, i860 C 
Innes Scot/. Mid. Ages ii. 54 Bocland or Charterlam! was 
such as was severed by an act of the government, that is, by 
the King with the consent of his parliament, from the public 
land. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v. 76 As the primitive 
allotments gradually lost their historical character .. the 
ethel is lost sight of in the bookland. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. V. xxiv. 368 The man who received a grant of book- 
land on such terms as made it practically as much his own 
as a primitive e'del. 

Book-lare, -lear, Sc. forms of Book-lure. 
Book-latin; sec Boc-ledkn. 

Book-learned (bu*k| lammed), a. learned in 
books or the knowledge acq"ulrcd from them. (Now 
generally in disparaging sense). Hence Book- 
learnednoss. 

C1420 Anturs Artlt. Iv, Boke-lornut bymus, and bischop- 
pus of the beste. 160 1 Dent Pathw. Hcauen 328, 1 am 
somewhat ignorant, 1 am not book-learned. 1697 Collier 
Ess. Mor. Subj. 1. (17091 79 Your old Heroes in Homer (for 
want of being Book-Learned‘.were none of the Gentilest- 
Men. <11700 Dryden (J-> 'Vhate’er these booklearn'd 
blockheads say. 1837 Emerson Misc. 77 The book-learned 
class, who value books as such. 

1661 K, W. Conf. Charac. (i86o> 37 He hath obtained to 
so high a measure of book-leamednes. 

So Boo-k-lea:raing, learning derived from books 
(merely), knowledge of books. 

1589 Hay any Work 2 In my book learning, the one was 
some popish Trull, c 1645 Howell Lett.{ 1650) III. 14 The 
extravagant humour of our Countrey is not to be altogether 
commended, that all men should aspire to booke learning. 


/8SS Macaulav Hist. Eng 111, 308 H 
learning as the most stupid plougnboys of England. 

t Boo*k-lered. Obs . [see Lere v. to teach.] 

-Book-learned. 

c 1205 Lay. 25624 Biscopcs h»s iherden & bocilscredc men. 
a 1275 Pr<KK A Ifred 4 in O. E. Misc. 103. c 1325 A Hit. P. 
B. 1551 He bede his bumes bo; to ]>at were bok lercd. 
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Bookless (birkles), a . [see -less.] 

1 . Ignorant of books, unscholarly. foci. 

*735 Somerville Chose i. 395 How mean, how low. The 
bookless saunt'ring Youth, a 1763 Shenstone !Vks.( 17641 1 . 
293 Why, with the cit, Or bookless churl, .deign'st thou to 
reside ? 1847 Tennyson Princess 11. 42. 

2 . Destitute of books. 

1788 Cowper 11824 Ik 123 Inform a bookless student 
in what region, .his long-lost volumes ma> be found. 1865 
Pall Mall G. 7 Oct. 11 The dusty tourist, lounging in the 
deserted streets of bookless Caceres, or Alcantara. 

Booklet (bu'klet). [see -let.] A tiny book. 

1859 Sat. Rev. nj Feb. 220/1 The infant booklet, depre¬ 
cating rigid criticism and modestly pleading the advice of 
friends. 1885 lllnst. Pond. Xotvs 19 Sept. 290/1 Booklets 
that we can carry in the pocket. 

Booklike (buk,loik\ a. and adv. I.ike a book. 

1839 Bailey Festus xii, It holds the starry transcript of 
the skies Booklike, within its bosom. 

Bookling bu'klii]). [see -ling.] A little book. 

1803 Southey Life 11850) 1 1. 230 The twelfth of the book- 
lings (i. e. cantosl into which it j.Madoc] is now divided. 
1822 Blackxu Mag. XII. 656 The dainty book lings of our 
poetesses. 1881 Athenaeum 26 Mar. 425 '3 The curious book- 
lings which Elyot saw through the press during his lifetime. 

Book-lore. [An OK. and early ME. comb, 
used again in our own day, with other combina¬ 
tions of Lohk. In mod. use first in Se., where 
perhaps it may have come down from early times.] 
Book-learning, knowledge gained from books. 

a 1000 Canons of&lfric 23 iRosw.t Blind bib se lareow, 
gif he 3 a boclarc ne cann > 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 155 
() 3 re lor 3 eawes be cuiinen holie boc-lore. 1808 Jamieson 
Diet, s.v., 1 1 gat nae Luik-lare 1818 Scott Leg. Montrose 
ii, My legs and arms stood me in more stead chan cither 
my gentle kin or my hook dear. 1863 Gilchrist Life Blake 
1 . 38 Education—as to book-lore neglected. 

Book-maker (bu-knvikai). 

+ 1 . One who makes a book (as a material pro¬ 
duct ; a printer and book-binder. Obs. 

*515 in Glasscock Ree. St. Michaels, Bp. Stort ford 34 Item 
pd. to th bokemaker and his servaunt.. xxxiijr. 1711 

(title* J. Distaff Character of Don Sachet erellio. Printed 
and Sold by Francis Higgins, Bookmaker. 

2 . One who composes or compiles a book ; often 
disparagingly, one who makes a trade of this. 

1533 More Apol. 1 . Wks. 928/2 For of newe booke maker- 
there are now moe then ynough. 1841 Emerson Man th< 
Reformer Wks. 1875 D. 241 Better that the book should 
not be quite so good, and the bookmaker abler and better. 
1849 Earl Lonsdale in Crokcr Papers* 18841 III. x.vvi.202 
He (Arthur Young] was spoilt by the success of his early 
works, and became a bookmaker. 1878 M or ley Diderot 1 . 
218 Cases in which he reproduced, a> any mere bookmaker 
might have done, the thought of hi- authority. 

3 . A professional betting man. Cf. Book sb. 10. 

1862 Lend. Rev. 30 Aug. i 33 Betting there seemed to be 

none . .we co dd not perceive a single book or book-maker 
188a W. Day Racehorse in Train, xxiv. 245 Bookmakers 
pursue a legitimate and lucrative trade by laying again-t 
all horses as they appear in the market. 

Book-making bu-km^kii]). 

11 . The manufacture of books as material arti¬ 
cles'). Obs. 

1487 Ch.-warden's ACC. St Dunstan's , Canterb., John 
Casse bathe delyueryd. .to the booke makyng iijjr. iiij</. 

2 . The compilation of books. -Vow usually con¬ 
temptuous : see pree. word.) Also atlrib. 

1589 Mar fire l- Epit. (1843' 8 Note here a new founde 
manner of bookemaking. 1615 Latham Falconry Ded., I 
am not so well experienced in the art of bookemaking. 1794 
Mathias Pursuits Lit. (17981 384 It is mere book-making, 
beneath the character of so learned a gentleman as Dr. 
Warton. 1865 Englisltm. Mag. 220 Bookmaking now has 
got a bad name, or at any rate the term is used in a bad sense. 

3 . The making of a betting-book. 

1886 Boston Mass. Herald t6 July, In England, book- 
making is rigidly prohibited elsewhere, but on the race 
tracks it is allowed. 

Bookman (bu kma-n). A scholar, a student. 

1583 Exec, for Treason (1673) 42 Scholar-, or Book-men. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 35 You two are book-men : Can 
you tell by your wit, etc. 1621 Bp. Mountague Diatribe 
403 You, so great a booke-man, know well enough, etc. 
1817 Mar. Edgeworth Ormond v. (18*2) 51 Did you ever 
hear of the Stoics that the book-men talk of? 1859 Gf.n. P. 
Thompson Audi Alt. 11 . Ixxxiii. 45 A certain Hermann, 
whom the book-men call Arminius. 1871 Morley Crit. 
Misc. (18861 I 75 lie figured as the philosopher and book¬ 
man of the party. 

t Boo k-pad, v. Obs. [f. Book + Par, after 
foot-fad.] tra/is. & intr. To steal matter from (a 
book), to plagiarize. llenceBook-padding vbl. sb., 

perh. confused with the other sense of paddingA 

1685 F. Spencf. House Medici 281 He book-padded the 
ancient panegyricks of the noblest thoughts that suited with 
his subject. 1723 S. Mather Find. Bible Pref. 3 lie 
charges Dr. Lighifoot with book-padding out of Aynsworth. 

Book-plate (bukpU T it). A label, usually 
pasted inside the front cover of a book, bearing the 
name or crest of the owner, or other device indi¬ 
cating ownership, position in a library, etc. 

1791 I. Ireland Hogarth lllustr. I. Introd. 22 The works 
of. .Callot were probably his first models; and shop-bills 
and hook-plates his first performances. 1850 *V. Q. I. 212 
The book-plate with the following device—an eagle or 
vulture feeding with a snake another bird, nearly as large 
as herself. 1880 Warren Book plates i. 2 The word book¬ 
plate in its technical sense of exact equivalence to exdibris. 

BoO*k-read, ppl. a. Well read in books, 
skilled in book-learning. 


1591 Spenser M. Hubberd 358 They forg'd another, as 
for Clerkes booke redd. 1876 Emerson Ess. Ser. 11. via. 187 
Rich, ignorant, book-read, conventional, proud men. 

Bookseller (bu*k| serial). A vender of books. 

1527 Higdett’s Poly cron. (title), Imprented. .at yeexpences 
of Jonn Keynes bokeseller. 154*3 r\et 34-35 Hen. I III, 
i, Ani printer, bokebinder, bokeseller, or anie other person. 
1615 Crooke Body of Man 420 1 fedissected a Bookseller, and 
found his heart more then halfe rotted away. 1788 Hat- 
poliana clxix. 77 One of those booksellers in Paternoster- 
row who publish things in numbers. 1816 J. Gilchrist 
Philos. Etyrn. Introd. 4 He only glanced over it for a short 
time in a bookseller’s shop. 

Hence Bookserilerish a., Boo kse llerism. 

1778 R. Pottf.r in Parr's IVks. (18281 YI 1 I. 228 The 
common complaint against authorisni and book seller! si 11. 
1815 Southey Lett. (18361 II. 414 It is impossible that any 
compositions can be more bookscllerish. 

Bookselling (bu’kise riig). vbl. sb. The trade 
of a bookseller. 

1530 RoyalPriv. in PaRgr. p. xi, Mediyng with the faite of 
primyng or bokesellyn^. 1788 If 'alpoliana xxxiii. 17 The 
manoeuvres of bookselling are now equal in number to the 
stratagems of war. 1839 Hall am Hist. Lit. 1. ciii. § 145 
The trade of bookselling seems to have been established at 
Paris and at Bologna in the twelfth century. 

2 . atlrib. or ad/. That sells books ; pertaining 
to the selling of books. 

1824 Dibdin I.ibr. Comp. Introd. 17 The several great 
bookselling houses. 1830 Lockhart Ballantyne-hnmbug 0 
Scott lost a fortune by the hook selling speculation. 23 
The early period prior to the bookselling adventure. 1884 
A t hear am 12 Jan. 54/1 The bookselling fraternity. 

Bookspell, -staff, -stave : see Bucspkll, etc. 
Boo’kwards, adv. [see -wakhs.] In the 
direction of books, in print. 

1850 L. Hint Autobiog. 11 . xvi. 217 He..never modified 
or withheld any opinion 1 in private or bookwardst except in 
consideration of what he thought they. .might not like. 

Book-ways, bookwise, adv. In the man¬ 
ner or form of a book. 

1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 3228 '2 Act allow ing Securities, etc., 
to be written Book-ways. 

Book-wise (birk|tvai z\ a. Book-learned. 

1616 Surfl. & Markii. Country> Farm 24 Your Fanner.. 
need not to be Bookc-wise. 1885 Cassell's Fan:. Mag. Jan. 
83 Wi-hing she had had more schooling, and that Peter 
might grow up ‘ Look-wise'. 

Book-worm (btrk|Wium\ 

1 . lit. A kind of maggot which destroys books 
by eating its way through the leaves. 

1855 Mrs. Gatty Parables fr, A 'at. Ser. xvut (i 3 oo >66 
The bookworm, .had ju-t eaten his way through the back 
of Lord Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. 1886 Bookst Her 
6 Nov. 1180 A living specimen of a bookworm.. Rook-worni- 
are the larvat of a small beetle *anolium, . A discovered 
that many of the volumes contained living bookw orms. 

2 . fig. One who seems to find his chief sustenance 
in reading, one who is always poring over books. 

1599 B. Jonson Cy nthia's Re? 1 . 111. ii, Perverted and spoiled 
by a whoreson hook-worm, a 1736 Pore Lett. \Vks. 1736 
Y. 141, I wanted hut a black gown ami a salary, to be a> 
mecr a l>ookworm as any there. 1865 M frivalk Rom. Emp. 
VIII. Ixvii. 278 No sophist, no schoolman.no inercdreaming 
bookworm. 

Booky (bu*ki , a. colloq. Characterized by or 
derived lrom books; given to books; bookish. 

1880 Mark Twain Tramp Abr. II. 202 Lessons in morals 
.which come not of booky teaching, but of experience. 
1884 Grant Allen Str. Stories 105 Gladys was clever too, 
though not booky. 

Bool, inod.Sc. form of Boul, curvature, round, 
handle, and of bottle, Bowl, ball, bowl, marble. 

1826 J. Wilson Xbet. Amin. Wks. 1855 I. 170 Frae the 
size 0’ a peppercorn to that o’ a boy’s bools. 

Bool, obs. form of Bawl v. 

Boold(e, obs. form of Bold, 

Boole, obs. f. Bole sb Bowl sbA and Bull. 
Boolio, var. of Bovvly Se. t crooked, 
t Body. Obs. Also 6 bolye. [ad. Irish buaile 
cattle-fold, or its dcriv. buailidh ; deriv. of bo cow, 
or ad. L ,bovtle.\ A temporary fold or enclosure used 
by the Irish who wandered about with their herds 
in summer; a company of people and their cattle 
thus wandering about, lienee Spenser has Bool¬ 
ing for the practice. 

1596 Spenser State lret. (1809) 82 All the Tartarians and.. 
Scythians, live in hordes; being the very same that the 
Irish bodies are, driving 1 heir cattle with them, and feeding 
only on their milk and white meats. Ibid. 494 By this 
custom of booling there grow in the meantime many great 
enormities unto that commonwealth. 1610 Folkingham Art 
of Survey 1. x. 25 tn the North of Ireland, they do with 
much conuenience, by krearing ( = crenghting] & shifting 
their Bodies from seed-fur til haruest bee inned, both de¬ 
pasture it soile their grounds. 1846 \V\ II. Maxwell Capt. 
Blake 1 . vii, The tenants of the lonely bouillie. (BoniHies, 
are summer bivouacs, used by shepherds w hen depasturing 
their flocks in the mountains.) 

Boom b/ 7 m),^. ! Also 6-7 bomb(e. [f. Boom vA] 
A loud, deep sound with much resonance or hum¬ 
ming effect, as of a distant cannon, a large bell, etc.: 
also the usual word for the cry of the bittern. 

la 1500 Fre re «V Boye 176 in Ritson A. P. P. 41 Teni- 
pre thy bombe, he sayd, for shame. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 151 A Pillar of Iron., which, if you had struck, it would 
make a little flat noise in the Room where it was struck; 
but a great bomb in the Chamber beneath. 1795 Southfv 
Vis. Maid Orleans l. xv. The bittern’s boom was heard; 
hoarse, heavy, deep. 1816 Kirhv & Sr. F.ntomol. <18431 11 . 


301 This evening boom of beetles; this nocturnal bu2 ol 
gnats. 1843 Lever J. Hinton liv. 341 The loud boom of a 
gun struck upon my ear. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. (1848) 
I. ti. 11. i. § 21. 151 The dull l>oom of ihe disturbed sea. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. Sf It. Jrnls. I. 232 The great bell of St. 
Peter’s lulled with a deep boom. 

Boom (b/ 7 m), sb.~ jYaitl. Also (in sense 3) 8 
bomb. [a. Du. boom 1 tree, beam, pole’, corresp. 
to OHG., MIIG. bottm, mod.G. baum, also to 
OE. team, and mod. Beam : taken from Du. in 
senses in w hich the Eng. beam was not used.] 

1 . ‘ A long spar run out from different places in 
the ship, to extend or boom out the foot of a par¬ 
ticular sail; as jib-boom, flying jib-boom, stud¬ 
ding-sail booms.’ Smylh Sailor's JVord-bk. 1S67. 

1662 in Birch Hist. Royal Soc. 11756) 1 . 91 The violence 
of it snapt oflf their boom by the board. 1692 in Capt. 
Smith's St am an’s Gram. xvi. 76 A Boom, a long Pole used 
to spread out the Clew of the Studding-sail, etc. 1719 De 
Foe Crnsoe 1. ii. 20 She sail’d with .. a Shoulder of Mutton 
Sail; and the Boom gib’d over the Top of the Cabin. 1742 
Anson Voy. in. v. 341 The mast, yard, boom, and outriggers, 
are all made of bamboo. 1850 Blackif. sEschylus 11 . 252 
With broken booms and fragments of the wreck. 

b. pi. That part of a ship's deck where the 
spare spars are stowed. 

1762^ Falconer Shiptor. 11. 262 The yards secure along 
the 1 zooms were laid. 1803 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (18451 
V. 205 Hardy [is] rigging the main-yard on the booms. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 92 Mr. Chucks then sat 
down upon the fore-end of the booms by the funnel. 1867 
Smyth Sailors H’ord-bk., Booms , a space where the spare 
spars are stowed; the launch being generally stowed be¬ 
tween them. 

+ 2 . A pole set up to mark the course of the 
channel or deep water. ? Obs. 

1705 Harris Lexicon Techtt. s.v. Boom. .The Poles with 
Bushes or Baskets on the Top, which are placed to direct 
hon to steer into a Channel are called Booms, and by some 
Beacons. 1755 in Johnson; and in mod. Diets. [Not in 
Smyth Sailors H'ord-bk.J 

3 . A bar or barrier consisting of a strong chain 
or line of connected spars, pieces of limber bound 
together, etc., stretched across a river or the 
mouth of a harbour to obstruct navigation. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. 116501 1 . 215 'Ihe sea-works and 
booms were traced out by Marquis Spinola. 1655 Lestrance 
Chas. /, 93 Before his coming the Cardinal had finisht his 
prodigious Boom and Barricadolat Rochellel through w hich 
it was impossible to break. 1689 Luttrell Brief Ret. I. 549 
The Irish had laid a great chain with a boom acrosse the 
river. 1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant x. 37 Anciently a 
Chain or Bomb lay across from Castle to Castle, to prevent 
the passing of Ships. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine r789'. 
1855 .Macaulay Hist. Fug. Ill. xii, Large pieces of fir wood 
strongly bound together, formed a boom which was more 
than a quarter of a mile in length. 

4 . In the American luniher-trade: A line of 
floating timber stretched across a river or round 
an area of water to retain floating logs. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vn. (1852 App. 592 She stoic 
along by the river side, until she came to a boom, where 
she passed over. 1829 D. Conw ay Xbmoay, 4-r. 190 The 
booms that are placed across the stream nearer its mouth. 
1848 Thoreau Maine IV. i. (1864 32 Showing no traces of 
man but some low boom in a distant cove reserved for spring 
use. 1865 — Cape Cod. vi. 105 I he inhabitants visit the 
beach to see what they have caught as regularly as. .a lum¬ 
berer his boom. 1884 S. E. Dawson Hand-bk. Canada 20. 

5 . Comb ., as boom-sheet, - stick, etc. (sense 4); 
boom-boat, a boat slowed on the booms (see 1 b); 
boom-brace pendant, *a rope attached to the 
extremity of a studding-sail boom, used to counter¬ 
act the pressure of the sail upon the boom ’ 
(Smyth ); boom-cover, a cover for the spars when 
stowed on deck ; boom-ended a. f having ihe 
studding-sail booms rigged in, so that their ends 
do not project beyond the yard-arms ; boom-iron, 
an iron ring fitted on the yard-arm, through which 
the studding-sail boom slides when rigged out or 
in ; a similar ring by which the flying jib-boom is 
secured to the jib-boom, or this to the bowsprit : 
boom-jigger, a tackle for rigging the top-mast 
studding-sail booms out or in ; boom-sail, a sail 
(foresail or mainsail) which is set lo a boom 
instead of to a yard (opposed to square foresail 
or mainsail) ; boom-sheet, a sheet fastened to 
a boom ; boom-spar, see Bomespar. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast. xxvii. 00 The studding-sail hal¬ 
yards were let go, and the yards *boom-ended. 1881 Daily 
Tel. 28 Jan., 'Hie propeller is fast taking the place of the 
old "boom-foresail. 1760 Falconer Diet. Marine (17891 
* Boom-iron. .is employed to connect two cylindrical pieces 
of wood together, when the one is used as a continuation of 
the other. 1829 Marrvat F. Mildmay viii, A tail block 
was attached to the boom-iron, at the outer extremity of 
each fore-yard-arm. Ibid, xx, She had a square mainsail, 
’boom mainsail, and jib. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
{\/ZpChandeliers. .the crutches fixed on the stern or quarter 
ot a ’boom-sail vessel. 1836 Marryat Pirate viii. Ease ofl 
the ’boom sheet. 1879 Lumberman's Gaz. 18 June 6 It 
shall be unlawful for any person other than the owner thereof 
.. to take possession of. .any log, spar, *boomstick, etc... 
in any waters in this State [Michigan]. 

Boom (b/7m\ sb .3 U. S. [This and its verb 
(Boom z>. 3 ) have arisen recently in U. S.: it is not 
clear whether the vb.is from the sb., or conversely. 
The actual origin is also a matter of conjecture; 
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probably, it consisted in a particular application of 
Boom sb A and its vb., with reference not so much 
to the sound, as to the suddenness and rush, with 
which it is accompanied. Cf. esp. Boom v.* i c., 
and 2. But association, original or subsequent, 
with other senses of Boom, is also possible, and 
the actual use of the word has not been regulated 
by any distinct etymological feeling, so that no 
derivation will account for all its applications ] 

1 . A start of commercial activity, as when a new 
book, the shares of a commercial undertaking, or 
the like 1 go off * with a * boom *; a rapid advance 
in prices; a sudden bound of activity in any busi¬ 
ness or speculation. 

1879 Lumberman s Gaz. 19 Dec., There has not been the 
boom upon lumber experienced in many other articles of 
merchandise. 1880 World 3 Nov. 5 The election of the 
American President is expected to be followed by a 1 boom ' 
that will take up prices. 1884 St. Jatues's G. 26 Jan. 4/1 
With the revival of prosperity in the United States the 
{Treat boom in railway properties set in. 1884 Times 28 
Nov.4 Building * Boom ’ in the United States. — Marston 
Prank's Ranche 36 One railroad spoils a town, two bring it 
to par again, and three make a ‘ boom \ 

2 . The effective launching of anything with eclat 
upon the market, or upon public attention ; an 
impetus given to any movement, or enterprise; the 
vigorous ‘running’ or writing-up of a candidate 
for an election ; a vigorously worked movement in 
favour of a candidate or ‘cause*. 

1879 Sala in Daily Tel. 26 Dec., The Grant * Boom ’ may 
be succeeded by the Sherman ‘ Boom ’. 1884 Reading 

Morn . Herald 15 Apr., Blaine's book was issued .. just 
at the critical moment in his boom for the Presidency. 1884 
Lisbon (Dakota) Star 10 Oct., llow Electioneering Booms 
are Worked Up by the Faithful. 

Boom (b; 7 m), vA Forms : 5 bombon, bum- 
myn, bumbyn, borne, 6 bomme, 7- bomb, (9 
borne , S-boom. [Of imitative origin; whether 
original in Eng. it is impossible to determine ; cf. 
Ger. bummeti , Du. bommen , of similar meaning, 
ODu. bom a drum ; also Bomb, which in its origin 
is closely allied. The development of sense 2 is 
not quite clear; it may be a different word. 

But in Sc., the equivalent * bum ’ is used both of the hum 
of bees, etc., of the sound of a passing shot or stone, and of 
the rushing motion of a stone or the like, ns * to bum stones 
at anyone’, to kick an object and ‘send it bumming u. e. 
spinning) away*.] 

1 . intr. To hum or buzz, as a bee or beetle; to 
make a loud, deep sound with much resonance, as 
a cannon, a large bell, the waves of the sea, etc. ; 
also the usual word to express the cry of the 
bittern. 

c 1440 Prom/*. Pars*. 55 Boinbon as been IK., II., 1499 
bummyn or bumbyn], bombizo. 16S3 PaWGk. 460/1 This 
waspe bommeth about myne eare. 1713 Young Last Day 

I. 27 Booming o’er his head The billows close. 1815 Hogg 
Pilgrims of Sun n. Poems <2822) 11 . 48 Swift as the wild- 
bees note, that on the wing Bombs like unbodied voice 
along the gale. 2840 Barham Ingol . Leg . 407 Unless I get 
home, Ere the curfew borne. 1865 Miss Bradoon Only a 
Clod xxxvii. 303 All the machinery in London seemed 
buzzing and booming in her ears, 2879 Farrar St. Paul 

II. 44 The bittern booms ainid its pestilent and stagnant 
marshes. 

b. trans. Usually with out. To give forth or 
utter with a booming sound. 

2837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. vi. vi. 354 Saint-Antoine boom¬ 
ing out eloquent tocsin, of its own accord. 1870 Miss Bridg¬ 
man R . Lynne I. xvii. 303 The .. clock boomed out twelve. 

C. In Curling , etc. t To move rapidly onward 
with booming sound. Cf. Bum v. Sc. 

a 2835 Hogg in Whistle-binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. in. 34 We’d 
boom across the Milky Way, One tee should be the Northern 
Wain, Another bright Orion's ray, A comet for a Channel 
Stane! 

2 . intr. ‘ To rush with violence; as a ship is 
said to come booming, when she makes all the 
sail she can* (Phillips 1706, whence in J. etc.). 

?j6i7 Fight at Sea in Arb. Garner 11 . 200 The first of 
them booming by himself before the wind. 1706 Phillips. 
1876 C. D. Warner Winter on Nile x. qo\V« are booming 
along all night. 2879 Lumberman's (raz. 19 Dec., The 
three drives .. with plenty of water come booming along 
at a most lively rate. 

Boom (b; 7 m), v.~ [f. Boom sb . 2 ; in sense 1 b 
app. directly from Du. boomcn * to push with a 
pole’, as the sb. appears not to be used in this 
sense. Cf. Bolm.] 

1 . Naut. {traus.) a. To boom out : to extend (the 
foot of a sail) with a boom. b. To boom off : to 
push (a vessel) off with a pole. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 41 With a Boomc 
boome it out. 2840 Marryat Poor Jack xxxv, We boomed 
her off from the Wharf. 1857 S. Osborn Quedah vi. 72 Our 
sails being at the time boomed out. 

2 . To furnish (a river or piece of water) with a 
boom to retain floating timber; to collect (logs or 
limber) in a boom. N. America. See Boom sb . 2 4. 

2879 Lumberman s Gaz. 1 Oct., Numerous lakes commu¬ 
nicating with the main Slough have been boomed. 

3 . Cf. Booming vbl. sb. 2. 

Boom (b/ 7 m , vA Cb.S. [see Boom rA 3 ] 

1 . intr. To ‘ go off * with a ‘ l>oom to hurst into 
Yol. 1 . 


sudden activity or briskness; to make rapid (com¬ 
mercial) progress, to advance vigorously. 

1879 Lumberman's Gaz. 15 Oct., Every one says business 
is booming. 1882 Century Mag. X XV. 101 The gay, storm- 
beleaguered camp, in the words of its exhibitory press, 
began to boom. 1883 Let’s. Ho. 283/2This metropolis, .has 
boomed into something highly commonplace and respectable. 

2 . trails. To give a ‘boom’ to; to push, puff, 
force upon public attention, ‘write up*. Also 
absol. To work up a * boom 

1879 Indiana/olis Jriti. 23 Apr., The rest are in varying 
degrees positive, if not ‘all “booming” for U. S. Grant*. 
2882 Century Mag. XXIV. 506 To ‘ boom* a town in Da¬ 
kota is an art requiring .. no end of push and check .. 
Fargo is said to be the Lcst-boomcd town in Dakota. 2884 
Boston (Mass.) Jml. 22 Nov. 2/4 The World is booming 
Mr. Conkling for United States Senator. 

Boom, boomb, obs. forms of Bomb. 
Boomage (b/rmedj). [f. Boom sb 2 + -age.] 

a. ‘A duty levied to compound for harbour 
dues, anchorage, and soundage* (Smyth Sailor s 
Uonl-bk.). b. A loll levied by the owner of a 
boom on its use for storing logs. 

2862 Slat. Pennsylv. 396 To prevent collecting boomage 
upon non-marked lumber. 

Boombas, variant of Bombase v. Obs. 
Boomed, //A a. Naut. [f. Boom sb 2 or v . 2 f 
-ED.] Furnished wiih or set to a boom. 

2628 Digby Coy. Mcdit. <1868) 81 Then wee all chaced 
with all the sayle we could make land we added seuerall 
boomed saylesL 

Boomer 1 (b /7 maj). [f. UuoM vA 2.] One who 
‘booms’ or pushes an enterprise. U. S. slang. 

2883 Times 26 Sept. 8 l He] is a North-Western ‘ boomer ’ 
of great earnestness. 1885 Boston Mass.) Jrnl. 19 Aug. 2 4 
The Oklahoma boomers. 

Boo'mer 2 . A name given in Australia to the 
male of the largest species of kangaroo. 

2881 Times 28 Jan. 3/4 The marsupial with a body which 
surpassed in bulk that of the ‘ boomer*. 

Boomerang ;b/?'m9ra.ij). Abo 8-9 boma- 
rang, bomerang, boomering. [Adoption or 
modification of the native name in a lang. of the 
aborigines of X. S. Wales. 

Collins (Judge Advocate of the colony when founded in 
1788) collected a short vocabulary of Port Jackson words, in 
which loo-Mur-rattg occurs among * names of clubs'. (He 
has also wo-mer-ra the throwing slick, which some later 
writers erroneously identify with the boomerang.) In a 
'diort vocabulary of the extinct language of George*'' River, 
Botany Bay, printed by Ridley, Kamila rtf 103, are loomed 
4 throwing slick for spear bumarin * boomerang'. Boome¬ 
rang was given as ‘the Port Jackson term’ by Capt. 
King in 1827; its exact relation to : ut.mur.rdng and hu¬ 
mor in, and the relations of these to each other can perhaps 
not now he determined. A very graphic account of the 
use of the weapon .described as ‘ a bent, edged waddy re¬ 
sembling slightly a Turkish scimitar’) is in the Sydney 
Gazette of 23 Dec. 1S04 : the name boomerang has not 
been found in that paper up to 1823.1 

An Australian missile weapon : a curved piece 
of hard wood from two to three feel long, with a 
sharp edge along the convexity of the curve. It is 
so made as to describe complex curves in its flight, 
and can be thrown so as to hit an object in a 
different direction from that of projection, or so 
as to return to or beyond lhe stalling-point. 

(1798 Collins Ace t. .V.S. Hales, Vocal) ‘ names of Spears 
and other instruments', Cau-ni-cull, Car-r mining, Wo¬ 
rn ur-rang, names of clubs.] 1827 Capt. King Xarr. Snrv. 
Coasts Austral. 1 . 335 Boomerang is the Port Jackson term 
for this weapon, and may be retained for want of a more de¬ 
scriptive name. 1830 Mechanic's Mag. XIII 430 Captain 
Cook, when at Botany Bay, having seen the bomarang, con¬ 
cluded that it was a wooden sword. 1830 Proc. R. Geog. 
Soc. I. 27 The curl or boomering is >eldom used as a weapon 
tin W. Australia]. 1834 L. E. Thrklkeld A astral. Gram., 
IWab. Hunter Riv. fur-ru-ma, an instrument of war, 
called by European*Boomering o( a half-moon shape, which, 
when thrown, .returns forming a circle in its orbit from and 
to the thrower. 1834 G. Bennett ll’aud. A. S. II ales, <5 -c. 

116 The males were armed with spears, clubs, and the * wo- 
mera ' or ‘ bomcrang '. 2838 S. Ferguson in Traus. R. 

Irish Acad. XIX. 22 (/a/>er\ On the Antiquity of the 
Kiliee or Boomerang. 1872 Tyi.or Prim. Cu/t.\. 60 The 
Australian boomerang has been claimed as derived from 
some hypothetical high culture. 

ftg. 2845 Holmes Modest Req. Poems 11884) 42 Bike the 
strange missile which the Australian throws. Your verbal 
boomerang slaps yon on the nose. 1870 Lowell Antong 
my Bks. Ser. i. 11873) 219 The boomerang of argument, 
which one throws in the opposite direction of what he 
means to hit. 

Booming vbl. sb . [f. Boom vP, 2 , 8.] 

1. The emitting of a deep, resonant sound. 

2774 Goldsm. Xat. Hist. III. 224 Of all sounds there is 
none so dismally hollow as the booming of a bittern. 285s 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 535 The distant booming of can- 
non was heard. .from the batteries of the Tower. 2878 Black 
Green Past, xxviii. 226 The booming of the fog-horn at 
night is one of the most horrid sounds in the world. 

2 . * The accumulation and sudden discharge of 
a quantity of water (in placer mining, where water 
is scarce).* Raymond Mining Gloss. 1SS1. 

1880 Toronto Globe , Miners in the Far West have a prac¬ 
tice of conducting explorations by a means which they call 
‘booming*. It consists in damming up some gorge on a 
mountain side and allowing the water from melting snow to 
accumulate till an immense reservoir has been formed. 
When the pond is full an outlet is made, and the water 


rushes down with irresistible force, overwhelming every¬ 
thing in its path .. Rich veins and deposits of ore are often 
uncovered by this process. 

3 . See Boom sbA, Boom vM 

1882 Chicago Times 1 June, The Texas market is also ad¬ 
vised as active, and in some cases excited, but., this 
‘ booming' tendency is at least a little premature. 

Booming, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing -.] 

1 . Making a deep hollow reverberating sound. 

2626 B. Jonson Masques Wks. 2692. 647 Bombing sighs. 

2762 9 Falconer Sht/n*r. n. 552 O'er The sea-bent ship 
the Ixjoming waters roar. 2853 Kane Grintn ll Iixp. xxxii. 
(1856)279 One wild, booming, agonized note, made up of a 
thousand discords. 

2 . Of business, etc.: I* lourishing, advancing on 
a tide of prosperity. (See Boom vNj U. S. 

1879 Lumberman's Gaz. 2y Oct., Salt L ‘ booming', ;h it 
has been all the season. Ibid. 12 Nov., New life and 
energy has been infused into all channel of business— 
things are booming. 1883 Let’s. Ho, 283/1 Pueblo is the very 
centre of South Colorado traffic, and certainly booming. 

Boomingly, culv. W ith a booming noise. 

2839 Eraser'* Mag. XX. 63 The billows of fire rolling 
boomingly past. 

Boomkin : see Bumkin. 

Boo’mster. L\S. slang. = Boomer! ; one who 
works up a * boom ’; a speculator. 

1879 Sat ion 9001.236 The trickery and usurpation, .of the 
leading boom^ter. 1884 S. E. Dawson Uand-lk. Canada 331 
The speculators, called, in vivid Western parlance, boomsters. 

Boon v b; 7 u), jA 1 Forms: 2 7 bone, 3-4 bon, 
(2, 5 buue, 3 bun, 3, 6 bouu, 4 boy 11, 5 boyne , 
4-S boone, ^ bowne, bound), 5 boon. [a. 
OX. bon, the etymological correspondent of OF. 
ben, ME. Bene, prayer. Through such phrases as 
•ask a boon’, ‘have one’s boon’, ‘grant a boon’, 
taken without analysis, the sense easily passed, by 
insensible transitions, from 1 prayer’, to ‘ favour 
asked’, ‘favour conferred*, ‘free gifl,'‘good thing 
received*. The adj. boon ‘good’ probably aided in 
this development.] 

f 1 . A prayer, petition, entreaty, request. Obs. 

a. A prayer to God, Christ, etc. 

c 2275 Lamb . Horn. 63 Ah lauerd god, her urc bone. 
a 122s Afar. R. 28 pc stone boncii ipe Paternoster, a 2300 
Cursor M. 3690 Godd .. has herd mi boil. Ibid. 25306 Hu 
wath it cs to bill pis bun. c 1380 Sir Fernmb. 3948 To iheMi 
|»anne he bad a bone, e 1460 Townetey Myst. 12 Lord of 
Iicveti, thou here iny boyne | rime done]. 1513 Douglas 
sEueis x. v. 9<>Ene..can pray and maid liys bone. 

b. A request addressed to a human being; esp, 
the asking of a favour. 

t 120s Lav. 14912 po king uor his fader bone >eitc hire hir 
bone |Y bene], e 2385 Chaucer /.. G. It ’. 1592 The kyng a>- 
sentede lo lit-- bone r. boone]. e 2440 Gesta Rom. 11879* 
i 53 He graumid, that the trespassour shuldc a»ke iij. bonys 
or he deyde. 1530 PaLSCR. 299/2 Bone, a request, re- 
attest*, a 1581 Campion Hist. I ret. n. vii. 1033* 94 Her 
Juisband assented, and accomplished her boone effectually. 
1623 Cocker am, Boone, a request. 

f 2 . V request made with authority; a command 
or order couched in the form of a request. Obs. 

i 1300 St. Brandon 631 Ich aros to don his lioli bon** 
c 1325 E. E.Ailit. P. B. 826 Agaync pebone of j*e burne pat 
hit forbodcu hade, a 1400 Cor. Myst. tiS+n 28 Why hast 
thou synnyd so sone.Thus hasiyly to brake my bone, e 2400 
Destr. t roy 505 Sho obeii his bone. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen 
IT, 111. ii. 46 Wid. What you command, that rests in me to 
doe. King. But you will take exceptions to my Boone. 

B. transf. The matter prayed for or asked ; esp. 
in to have one s boon, to grant one his boon. (Cf. 
use of prayer , request.) Obs. or arch. 

c 2175 Lamb. Hour. 37 5 »f pu wult habbenbonc to drihten. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8414 He yatte hir freli al hir boae. 
1138s Chaucer L. G. W. 2337 God .. sende the thyn bone. 
e 2386 — Knts. T. 1812 Mars hath his wille, his knyght 
hath al his boone. <■ 1440 Prom/. Pan*. 43 Bone, or 
grannie of prayer. 1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 95 
Thou shalt haue thy askyngc and thy boone. 1513 More. 
Rich. Ill , Wks. 59/1 God loued her better, then to graunt 
her her bone. 1645 Milton Tctrach. Wks. 1738 I. 245 If 
ihe Law come down . . to grant lust his boon. 2823 Scott 
Proeril I. vi. 106 Cousin, you must grant me my boon. 

b. A thing asked as a favour ; a favour tasked 
for), arch. 

c 2200 Ormin 7606 Drihhlin bafi'de ^atedd himm patt bone 
patt he juorrndc. c 2305 Pilate 220 in E. E. P. 11862* 117 
Grante me ane bone, >if me an appef to cte. c 2400 Ywaine 
<V Caw. 2700 The yongcr mayden than alsone Of the King 
askes this bone, c 1440 York Myst. xviii. 36 pis bone of pe 
I crave. 1483 Caxton G. dela Tour C ij, 1 pray yow alle ; . 
to graunte me a bone and a yefte. 2575 A//ius 4- l ’irg. in 
Hazl. Dodsl. IV. 143 Then tender your child that craveth 
this hound. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 11. iii. 2S9 Vpon my 
feeble knee, I beg this boone, with teares. not lightly shed, 
t 2650 Rob. Hood fryer 116 A boone, a boone, said the 
curtail fryer .. Give me leave to set my fist to my mouth. 
286a Trench Mirac. xxiii. 343 She has a boon to ask for 
her daughter. 

f C. To pray (one) of a boon. Obs. 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 207 He .. praid him of a bone, To 
se this Custe. ^2440 Gesta Rom. (1879) 411, 1 pray the, 

.. of a bone, that thou wille herborow me this nyght. 
2481 Caxton Reynard) Arb.) 34, I pray you of a bone, that 
1 may to fore you alle make my confession. 

4 . A favour, a gift, a thing freely or graciously 
bestowed: a. in response to asking, arch. 

c 1460 Toivneley Myst. 282 Send us, lord, thisblissid bone. 
c 1520 Adam Bel 509 in Hazl. E. P. l\ 11 . 160 Madame, ye 
inyght have asked a bow-nc, That shuld have ben worth 
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them all three. 4630 Prynxe God No Impostor 30 We de- 
seme no boone, no fauor at his hands. 171* Arbuthnot 
John Bull (1727)71 What art thou asking of them, after 
all? Some mighty boon? 1839 Tiiirlwall Greece VI. 319 
A boon like that which Aristotle had obtained from Philip. 

b. without the notion of asking. In 17th c. 
applied to a largess, gratuity or present; but now 
only fig. and arch . 

166* Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 508 The Queen .. seldom 
gave boons, and never forgave due debts. 1677 Marvell 
Season. Argument Wks. 1776 il. 558 He .. has got by 
boones, at several times .. 3000/. Ibid. 579 A boon given 
him in the excise which he sold for 13500/. 1679 Pkfys 

Diary VI. 130, I have never .. done it to the obtaining six¬ 
pence from the Crown by any boon extraordinary. 1738 
Glover Leonidas 1. 144 The choicest boons of fate. *830 
D’Israeli Chas. /, III. viil 161 The Karl.. had accepted 
with difficulty, the boon of his freedom. 1845-6 Trench 
Huts. Led. Ser. ti. viii. 269 The gods had no better boon 
for him than an early death, 
f C. Grace, favour, rare. 

1820 Keats St. Agnes xxiv, Down she knelt for heaven’s 
grace and boon. 1821 — Isabel xix. Of thee we now should 
ask forgiving boon. 

5 . A gift considered with reference to its value 
to the receiver; a benefit enjoyed, blessing, ad- 
vantage, a thing to be thankful for: sometimes 
without even the notion of giving, but always with 
that of something that one has no claim to, or that 
might have been absent. (The usual current sense., 

1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. P*<r.>. Mass. Bay i, The char¬ 
ter of Massachusets was not so great a boon. 1820 Keats 
St. Agues xxx ix, An elfin storm from faery land. Of hag- 
gard seeming, but a boon indeed. 1855 Maury Phys. Gtog. 
Sea iii. 11860) § 185 The presence of the warm waters of the 
Gulf Stream . is a great boon to navigation. 1856 Sir B. 
Rrodie Psychol. Inq. 1. App. 270 The inestimable boon of 
articulate language. 1876 Gref.n Short Hist. iii. $ 3 (1882) 
124 The boon of free and unbought justice was a boon for all. 

6. An unpaid service due by a tenant to his 
lord. Cf. ' benevolence’. Oh. cxc. dial. 

1614 Sanderson Serm. II. 294 Racking their rents, taking 
in their commons, overthrowing their tenures, diminishing 
their wages, encreasing their boons. 1703 Bp. T. Wilson 
in Keble Li/e v. (18631 *94 To leave all such carriages, 
Boones and services on the same foot as already provided 
for by Law. 1855 Whitby G/oss., Boon , a stated service 
rendered to the landlord by the tenant. 

b. lienee boon-day, -loaf (a loaf allowed to a 
tenant when working on a boon-day), -man, 
-work ; also c. boon - ploughing, -shearing, a 
day’s ploughing or shearing given gratuitously to 
a farmer by his neighbours on a special occasion. 

1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 153 The custom was here for 
the Natives and Cottagers to plow and harrow for the Lord, 
and to work one ‘boon-day for him every week in Harvest. 
1788 Marshall Rur. Keen. Yorksh. <17961 I. 41 Tenant 
agrees .. to perform the customary leadings, or boondays. 
1863 Atkinson Provinc. Danby, <yc. s. v. Boon-days. 1679 
Blount Anc. Tenures 143 Every plow was to be allowed 
four * boon-loaves. 1727 Bp. T. Wilson in Keble Life xx. 
ti 863'680 The ’boon-men i.e. they who owe him rent in the 
way of work. 1886 Carlisle Jrnl. 23 Feb. 2 4 ‘Boon Plough¬ 
ing at Burgh. 1875 Lane. Gloss. iE. I). S.) * Boon-shea riit 
<N. LancA a quantity of shearing given as in the case of a 
boon-ploo 1 = boon-ploughing]. 1883 Seebohm Eng. I‘ill. 
Community 78, Precarise or *hoon-work, i.e. special work 
at request. 

Occasionally boon appears to have the sense 
of ‘ good’, but in the earlier instances at least the 
sense of 4 favour asked’ or ‘conferred’, is more or 
less apparent. Modern archaists complete the 
confusion with Boon a. 

< 1325 E. A Hit. P. B. 1089 Hade bodyly burne abiden 
hat bone ., His lyf wer loste. c 1650 Came yon not, <yr. 12 
in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 254, I haue Land att durham will 
feitch my hart to boone. 1874 Hollano Mistr. Manse xxi. 
83 The steps were scaled for boon or bale. 1884 Shrine 
Und. Two Queens 11. 34 Boon we mingle and bane. 

Boon, sb/ Forms: 4 bon(e, 5-6 bunne, 9 
boon : see also Bun. [Of unknown etymology': 
see Bun.] The stalk of flax or hemp after the 
fibre has been removed ; the stalks of Cow-parsnip 
and other umbelliferous plants. 

>388 Wyclif Isa. i. 31 $oure strengthe schal be as a deed 
sparcle of bonys [?•. r. stood], ether of herdis of/lex. c 1440 
Promp. Parti. 277 Kyx, or bunne, or drye weed. 1615 
Markham Eng. Housew. (1649) *82 All the loose buns and 
shivers that hang in the hemp or flaxc, 1838 Penny Cyct. X. 
305 The flax plants arc passed between these cylinders .. 
and the stalk, or boon, as it is technically called, is by this 
means completely broken without injuring the fibres. 

Boon (b/ 7 n), a. (and adv.) Forms : 4-9 bon, 
4-7 bone, 4-5 bonne, (6 boun), 6-7 boone, (7 
boune), 4- boon, [a, OF. bon, bone good : used 
esp. in what were orig. French phrases (e.g. bone 
chere, bon sire, bone order, bon voiage, hone fortune , 
etc.), hat to some extent in general Eng. use from 
14th to 17th c.; after 1600 it seems to have been 
consciously recognized as French, and gradually 
dropped, exc. in senses 3 and 4. In sense 3 it was 
probably associated with the Eng. sb. Boon 1 , in 
its later sense of' favour, benefaction, good gift 1 .] 
A. adj. 

ti. Good, goodly. Obs. (in 17th c.) 

£1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 28 He schal loke on oure Iorde 
with a bone chere. c 1325 Coer de L. 1540 They come to 
cyte boon, c 1384 Chaucer H . Fame 1022 Seint Iuliau 1 


lo, bon hostelle ! c 1425 Seven Sages <P.) 1013 Maugr6 
have thow, bone sire. c 1435 Torr. Portugal 2143 Of 
speche he is fulle bone. 1523 Lu. Berners Froiss. I. 
cccxcix. 692 Euery man drewe in bone order into the feldes. 
1537 Latimer 2nd Serm. be/. Convoe., Let vs all make bon 
cherc led. 1635 good cheer]. 1617 J. Taylor (.Water P.) 
Trav. Wks. (1630) tit. 78/r Four pots of boone becrc as yel¬ 
low as gold, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <y Mon. (1642) 302 
Nicolaus Daiiiascetms; a great Orator and boon pleader. 
1686 W. de Britainf. Hum. Prudence xviiL (cd. 3) 83, I am 
of that boon Courage. 

t 2 . Advantageous, fortunate, favourable, pros¬ 
perous: esf. in the once universal phrase boon 
voyage prosperous journey, also fig. good success. 
Hence, To drink upon or in boon voyage. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan vi. ccx. 225 One broughte forthe a bolle full 
of mede .. to drynke vpon bon vyage. 1563 87 Foxf. A. 

M. I. 384/2 Drinking one to another in boun voyage of 
the spoil of them whom they would take as their prisoners. 
1590 Greene Never tooLate Wks. 1882 VIII. 20, t may wish 
boone fortune to thy iourney. 1631 11 eywood Maid 0/ 
West iv. Wks. 1874 II. 311 Quaffe unto the health of our 
boone voyage, c 1645 Howell Lett. 1. i. iv. (1726) 21, 
1657 S. Pukchas Pol. Flying Ins. 329 These cunning Phi¬ 
losophers. .can. .with Judas embrace a inan with a courtly 
boone-congee, and at parting cut a mans throat. \ 1848 
Thackeray / ‘an. Fair xxxii, Bon voyage as they say.] 

3 . Gracious, bounteous, benign; - L. almus, 
alma, poetic. 

a 1612 Harington Epigr. 11. (1633) 50 Our boon God did 
benignly hearc. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 242 Flours .. which 
.. Nature boon Powrd forth profuse. ti8oo K. Whitf. 
Poems k 1837) 146 But may all nature smile with aspect 
boon, 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos' 301 Its boon influence. 
1841 Emerson Method Nat. Wks. 1875 II. 224 This waste¬ 
ful hospitality with which boon nature turns off new firma¬ 
ments. 1869 M. Arnolo Switzerl. 111. Ea ret veil xxi, Iluw 
sweet to feci, on the boon air, All our unquiet pulses cease ! 

4 . In boon companion, lit. * good-fellow’, used in 
a jovial bacchanalian sense, transferred to other 
phrases, and oceas. predicatively: Jolly, convivial. 

1566 Drant Med. Morall A v, He is my bone com¬ 
panion, its he that cheares up me. 1604 Meet. 0/ Gallants 
at On/. 21 A boone companion lighted amongst good 
feHowes, as they call good fellowes now a dayes, winch 
are those ihat can drink best. 1622 Df.kkkr Massin¬ 
ger I'irg. Martyr 11. i, Bacchus .. this boon Bacchan- 
nalian skinker. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 793 Hight'nd 
as with Wine, jocond and boon. 1712 Akbuthnot John 
Bull i J 755 ► 6 A boon companion, loving his bottle and his 
diversion. 1827 Lytton Pelham xiv, He was also the 
boonest of companions. 1853 Kane Griunell Exp. xxxi. 
(1856' 268 The effort of each man 10 .. be very boon and 
jolly. 1884 Tennyson* Bechet 61 My comrade, boon com¬ 
panion, my co-reveller. 

b. Hence boon companionship; boonfellow 
(treated as a single word). 

1844 Disraeli Conmgsby 1. v. 23 All the resources ofhoon 
companionship. 1876 G.Meredith Branch. Career II. i.\ ( 
171 A good friend and not a bad boonfellow. 

+ 33. adv. Well, gently, favourably. 

Old Song, 4 Oh l firm as Oak While boon the wind blows, 
And smooth the tide flows. 

Boon, v. Obs . or dial. Also 7 beun. [f. 
Boon slO] 

f 1 . To pray for, ask as a boon. Obs. 

c 1200 Okmin 694 pait Zaeariass Godess preost. .O Drihh- 
ten haffde bonedd. Ibid. 5223 Lef faderr, icc pe Lone, >iff 
me nu hatt twifaldc gast. 

2 . Dans. To boon away : to give away in boons. 
c 1661 in Hart. Misc . (1746) VIII. 27/1 What was got by 
Oppression, will be hooned away by the Kings Liberality, 
f 3 . intr. To do boon-work : see Boon slO 6 . 

1691 R \y .V. C. I Yds. 9 To Boon or Bean, to do Service to 
another as a Landlord. 

i 4.. Inins. To repair (public roads), dial. Per¬ 
haps as one of the chief forms of boon-work : but 
there may be influence of Boon si*. 1 or a. in other 
senses. 

>783 Ainsworth I,at. Did. (MorelL 1 To boon [repair the 
roads], vias hyeme corrupt as .estate repurare. 1877 E. 
Peacock N. //'. Line. Gloss., Boon, to repair a highway, 

‘ I hi hev* all Cheches pull'd doon to boon th’ roads wi*.‘ 

Boon(e, boond e, dial, or obs. flf. of Bound. 
tBoonage. Oh. [f. Boon sbd+- ace. Cf. 
Bonage.] = Boon sb. 6 ; boon-work. 

1610 Folkingham A ri 0/ Survey iv. iv. 84 Boon age, Fines, 
Heriots, Reliefcs. 

Boonfellow, boon companion ; see Boon a . 4. 
Boong, obs. form of Bung. 

Booning (b/ 7 *niq) vbl. sb. [f. Boon ?>. + -ing. 1 ] 
Doing of boon-work ; repairing of public roads. 

186* Li/e Among Colliers 29 The tenants took it in turn 
to lead our coals, which custom was known as booning. 1863 
Morton Cycl. Agric. II. Gloss., Booning (Line.), carting 
material for repairing the highways. 

Boo’ning, ppl.a. [l Boon v. + -1NG 2 : prob. 
involving confusion with Boon /7.] Giving 
boons. 

i8zt Clare l'ill. Minstr. I. 134 As labour strength re¬ 
gains, From ale’s booning bounty given. 

Boonk. A local name of the Little Bittern 
{Hoiaurus minulus). 

1862 in G. Montagu Oruith. Did. (1833)49. 

Boonless (b/ 7 *nle*s), a. [f. Boon sb. + -less.] 
"Without a boon. (In boonless boon (imitating 
Gr. aSwpov Zaipov) ‘a gift that is no gift’.). 

1863 P. S. Worsley Phaethon , Poems Transl. 6 Thou 
hast asked a boonless boon. Ibid. 13 How boonless were 
the boon, if this were all. 


Boopic (btfjp'pik), a. rare~ x . [f. Gr. Powms (f. 
povs, Po- ox + tieye).] Ox-eyed. 

1854 Baoham Halient. 66 A eollyrmm for the eyes of 
horses and bo-opic patients. 

Boor (bu*i). Forms : (5 boueer), 6-7 boore, 
bour, (7 bore, boar), 7-boor (9 bauer). [A 
word of involved history in and out of English, 
though the ultimate etymology is clear enough. 
The 16th c. bour, boore, may possibly have been 
native Eng., repr. an earlier Htir, short for OE. 
gebur 'dweller, husbandman, farmer, countryman’ 
(Bosw.), a deriv. of Mr 'dwelling, house, cottage. 
Bower’, f. the verb root, bu to dwell: cf. the 
compound neighbour ME. nejebur:— OE. m { ah- 
gebdr ‘nigh-dweller’, also modem East Anglian 
Bur 'neighbour’ as a form of address. But on 
the whole, in its literary use, the word is more 
likely to have been adopted from LG. bur, Du. 
boer : see the quots. under sense 2, and Boer. 
These words are themselves etymological equiva¬ 
lents (or nearly so N of OE .gebur ; the OIIG. form 
being gibfir, giburo, MHG. gebur, gebure , MLG. 
gebftr, and Mr (occurring 1365), mod.LG. buur 
(made bauer in mod.HG.), MDu. gheburc,ghebuer, 
and Inter ; also (late) geboer , which was not pro¬ 
perly a Du. form, but probably, according to 
Cosijn, adopted from Frisian, or, according to 
Franck, from the LG. on the eastern frontier of 
the Netherlands. This last is in mod.Du. boer. 
The original sense of WGer. gib/ir, gibitro, was 
'inmate of a bCir or Bower, fellow-occupier of a 
dwelling, farm, or village; neighbour, mate’. Partly 
from being preserved mainly in rural use, but 
largely from association with the vb. bftan (M 1 IG., 
MDu. bhzocn, Ger. bauen , Du. bouweii) to inhabit, 
cultivate, till (of which, as we have seen, it was 
not a derivative, though a cognate word from same 
root bit-), its original connexion with bur , Bower, 
was lost, and the sense more and more confined 
to that of ‘ peasant, rustic’, and thence ' clown’. 

While mod. Ger. has merged the word in form with bauer, 
agent-noun from bauen ‘to cultivate, to buildmod. Du., 
uit the contrary, makes a distinction in use between the na¬ 
tive ()«i<ri.Mi)u. ghebure, ghebuer) ‘neighbour’, and the 
adopted AvriMDu. geboer) ‘j>easant, husbandman, farmer, 
clown, knave at yards’, and keeps both distinct from 
bouwer ‘tiller, builder' (though in MDu. the latter was 
used in senses subsequently taken up by geboer, boer. ] 

1 . A husbandman, peasant, countryman. Oh., 
exc. as in sense 3, into which it passes in later use. 

[1430 see Bowf.r sbP\ 1551 Turner Iterbal{jf&) Aiiij b, 
Absinthium rusticum , that is bouris or pesantes worm* 
wode. 1592 R. Johnson 9 Worthies B iv, A countrie 
Boore, a goodlie proper swayne. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. 
v. il 173 Not sweare it?.. Let Boores and Francklins 
say it, He sweare it. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. 1x806) III. 
App. iii. 633 Some remains of the ancient slavery of 
the boors and peasants. 1798 Malthus Po/ul. ,1878) 326 
While the land is cultivated by boors. [1820 Scon Monas/. 
xxxvii, Times of action make princes into peasants, and 
!kx>rs into barons. 1850 Mrs. Browning Vis. Poets, Poems 
I. 204 ‘Fhe boor who ploughs the daisy down.] 

2 . Particularly, a Dutch or German peasant. 
(For the latter more definitely bauer occurs.) 

1581 J. Bell Haddads Answ. Osor. 254 To accuse Luther 
for the uproarcs raysed by the countrey Boores in Ger¬ 
many. »6ia Woooai.l Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 58 My self 
chanced in Holland into the house of a Bore (as they term 
him) to lodge. 1642 Fuller Holy <5 Pro/. St. it. xvfii. 116 
Germany hath her Boores, like our Yeomen. 1645 Pagitt 
Heresiogr. 11662) 3 Upon this his preaching, about 40000 
Bores and Trades men rose up in Suevia. 1675 Lend, Gaz . 
No. 977/3 The Bores, assisted with 800 Spanish Soldiers. 
1756 Nugent Gr. Tour, Netherl. I. 41 The people of Hol¬ 
land may be divided into five classes. 1. The boors or hus¬ 
bandmen. 1800 Coleridge Piccolom. 1. ii, The Boors Can 
answer fresh demands already [=der Bauer kann Schon 
wieder geben]. i860 Motley Netherl. (1868) II. ix. n 
Guarded by fifty men mostly boors of the country. (1879 
Baring-Gould 6/T/wrtwy I. 50 Lands were divided and sub¬ 
divided till the owners sank from being nobles to hauers.] 

b. A Dutch colonist in Guiana, South Africa, 
etc. (For the latter Boer is now employed.) 

1824 Burciiell Trav. 1 . 13 The Boors must be heard, the 
Hottentots must be heard. i8t* Ht. Martixeau Dcmerara 
ii. 23 The state of a boor as to health, comfort and security of 
properly. 1834 Pringle A/r. Sk. iv. 184 Few but the very 
poorest boors. 

c. Extended to foreign peasants generally. 

1687 Cleveland Rustick Ramp . 488 What Boars of other 
Countrys could have compared with the Riches of our Pea¬ 
sants. 1764 Golusm. Trav. 3 The rude Carinthian boor. 
1798 Canning in Anti-facobiu 12 Mar., Russian boors that 
daily kick. 1798 Malthus Poput. 11. iii. (1806) I. 368 The 
fortune of a Russian nobleman is measured by the number 
of boors that he possesses. 

3 . A peasant, a mstic, with lack of refinement 
implied ; a country clown. 

1598MARSTON Pygmal.\\. 142 ,1 dull-sprighted fat Boetian 
Boore. e 1610 Row lands Terrible Batt. 38 A paltry rusticke 
peasant boore. 1750 Wesley If ' ks . (1872; 11 .207 Three or four 
boors would have been rude, if they durst. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus xxii. 14 A dunce more boorish e’en than hedge- 
bom boor. 1874 Sayce Com far. Phi lot. viii. 336 The coun¬ 
try boor is blind to the beauties of nature. 

b. fig. Any rude, ill-bred fellow ; a * clown’. 
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1598 Flo Rio, Crossdano, a lubber, a clowne, a boore, a 
rude fellow. 1723 De Foe Col'. *)ack (1840) 4 lie was as to 
manners a mere boor or clown. 1849 Miss Muloch Ogil- 
viesi. (1875)4 Hugh Ogilvie is a common-place, stupid boor. 
1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xiii. 177 An ill-conditioned boor, 
not fit for the society of well-bred ladies. 

4 . Bogies Mustard, [ad. early mod.Ger. ban re n- 
seufe peasant’s mustard.] A name given by her¬ 
balists (since Turner) to Thlaspi arvense, a British 
wild plant ; by Gerard to Lepidittm rude rate. 

1548 Turner Names 0/ Herbes, Thlaspi.. is called in 
duche Baurensenfe .. It may he named in cnglishc dysh- 
mustard, or triaclc Mustard, or Boures Mustard. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 628 Turner callclh Thlaspi.. Bowers mus- 
tarde. 1597 Gerard Herbal 204 '5 Bowiers or Bowycrs 
mustard. 1878 Britten & Holl. Plant-N., Boors mustard. 

Boor(e, obs. form of Boak, Bower. 

Boord(e, obs. var. of Board, Bord(e, Boukd. 

Boordly, variant of Buirdly a . Sc. 

Boorelie, -lye, obs. forms of Burly. 

fBoorinn. Obs. rare [?ad. Du. boerin 
countrywoman, fern, of boer, Book.] A peasant 
woman, a female boor. 

1649 Lovelace Poems 93 And th’ blood in each veine doth 
appeare Part thick Booreinn, part Lady Clcarc. 

Boorish (biVriJ), a. For forms see Boon, 
[f. Boor f -ish 1.] Of or pertaining to boors ; rustic, 
clownish, uncultured, rude, coarse, ill-mannered. 

15&Z Turner// friWii. 51 Horehounde. .groweth. . insuche 
places as the bourishe wormwod groweth. c 1620 [ Fletch. 
& Mass.] Trag. Bamavelt. 1. i. in Bullen O. PI. (1883) II. 
210 With a boorish patience suffer The harvest that 1 
labourd for to be Anothers spuile. 1660 Peeys Diary 19 
May, Many Dutch boors eating of fish in a boorish manner. 
1697 Drvuln Virg. Ded., The Boorish Dialect of Theo¬ 
critus has a secret Charm in it. 1726 Amherst Terrx Fit. 
xlvi. 245 You arc the first .. that ever call'd Oxford a 
boorish, uncivilized place. 1866 -Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 
105 Comparing .. a polished rascal with a boorish good 
man. 

f b. qttasi-jA The boorish : the vernacular of a 
boor ; rude, illiterate speech, humorous. Obs . 

160a Siiaks. A. Y. L . v. i. 54 You Clowne ,. leauc the 
socictic: which in the boorish, is companie, of this female. 

Boorishly (bu^rijli), adv. [f. prec. +-ly 
I n a boorish manner. 

1605 Verstegan Dec. iritdt. x. 11628) 330 A house bour- 
ishly built without carpentrie. 1826 Scott tier. Kembles 
Life (1849) 242 A young man .. hoorishly educated and 
home-bred. 1862 Miss Braddon Lady A udley iii. 24 ‘Are 
you glad to sec me?’ ‘Of course I’m glad, lass’, he an¬ 
swered, boorishly. 

Boorishness (bu»*rijnes). [f. as pree. + -ness.] 
The quality of being boorish ; rusticity, rudeness. 

1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 247 The boorishness of his 
rank in society. 1866 Sat. Rev . 13 Jan. 37/1 The curious 
mixture of feudal arrogance and clumsy boorishness .. sur¬ 
viving among Prussian aristocrats. 

tBoorn. Obs. [cf. * Exmoor bourn yeast * 
(Ilalliw.).] * Wort, or boiled liquor.’ (Fuller. 

,6o 9 C. Butler Fern. Mon. x, The end of boiling is 
thoroughly to incorporate the Boome and the Honie. 1662 
Fuller Worthies tv. 6 [in a receipt for metheglin] l ake .. 
one Gallon of the finest Honey, and put it into the Boorn. 

Boorn(e, obs. form of Bourn, a brook. 

Boor-tree, var. of Bour-tree Sc., elder. 

Boos, obs. form of Boss. 

Boosa, var. of Boza, an oriental drink. 

Boose <b/ 7 z>, sb. north. Forms: 5 booc, boce, 
buso, 5, 9 boos, bose, 5-9 boose, 9 bouse, 
boost. [First found in 15th c., but pointing to an 
OE. *bds (whence bdsig, Boost, cow-stall), corresp. 
to ON. bas-s OTeut. *banso-z : cf. Gcr. ban sc, 
Gothic bansts bam. (The phonetic forms in mod. 
dialects, Eng. and Sc, cannot be derived from the 
ON. word, but require an OE. form with z*.)] 
A stall for a cow or (less usually) a horse ; csp. the 
upper part of the stall, where the fodder is placed. 
See also Boosy. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 41 Booc or boos, netystalle 1 A". boce, 
/A, 1499 bose). 1483 Cat It. A ngl. 49 A Buse for a noxe, 
bocetum. 1570 Levins Manip. 222 Boose, stall, bouile. 
1781 J. Hutton Tour Caves Gloss. <K. D. S.) Boose , a stall 
for a cow or horse. 1808 Jamieson, Base, Btiise, Boose, a 
cow's stall, a crib. 1875 Lane. Class., Boose, Boost , a cattle 
stall. Often used for the upper part of the stall where the 
fodder is placed : as * Yo'll find it iu th' cow's bose. 

Boose, variant of Booze. 

Boosome, obs. f. Bosom ; obs. Sc. f. Besom, 

t Boost, sb.\ Obs. Also 4-6 north, bost. A var. 
of Boist, box, pyx. Cf. the forms Bouste, Buist. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14003 A bost [tu r. boist] sco has o 
s merles nummen. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 111 . 351 Tna 
bostis of gude wyne. 1570 Levins Manip. 222 A Booste, 
boxe, pixis. 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 33 
Adoratioun .. and keeping of bread in boxes or boostes. 

Boost (b/ 7 st), sb - (f. S. colloq. A lift, a shove up. 

1858 Dow Serrn . (Bartlett) Office -seekers ask you to give 
them a boost into the tree of office. 1879 Lowell Poet Wks. 
417 Bacchus that now is scarce induced To give Eld's lagg¬ 
ing blood a boost. 1883 Harpeds Mag. Nov. 943/1 Nor 
has its completion given that * boost' to California..so fondly 
dreamed of. 

Boost (b/ 7 st), v. U. S. colloq. Irons. To hoist; 
‘to lift or push from behind (one endeavoring to 
climb); to push up. ( Low )’ Webster. Also fig. 

1848 60 Bartlett Diet. Arner. s.v., Boost me up this tree. 


and I'll hook you some apples. a i860 .V. Y. Herald\ Bart¬ 
lett) Lord Palmerston was boosted into power by the agricul¬ 
tural interest of England. 1884 Harper's Mag. Aug. 484/1 
To boost a jurist of so much helpless avoirdupois in through 
the carriage door. 

Boost, by-form of Boose ; obs. f. Boast. 

Boo'Sy (btt’zi). Chiefly dial. Forms: 1 bosix, 
bdaih, 7 bousie, bowzoy, boosey. [OE. bdsig, 
bosih : see Boose sb.] An ox- or cow-stall, a crib; 
*- Boose. 

c 950 Ltttdisf.Gosp. Luke xiii. 15 An exhuelc iuer utisyinbcl- 
doeg ne unbimlcd |he] woxo his oMc a>sald of busili. 
c 975 Rnshw. C. ibid., Oxo his odde easald of bosxe. 1601 
Holland Pliny 1 .612 Prxstpia li. a Crib, Cratch, Bowzcy, 
or Manger]. Ibid. II. 285 They must be lied vp sure vntu 
their bousies. 1688 K. Holme Armory 11. ix. §9, Boosey, 
the place where the Cow is tyed. 1777 Brand Pop. A nth/. 
118491 !• 30 What is termed the boosy. 1847 G. Soane AVr<» 
Curios. Lit. <1849) *9 Boosy .. in the northern counties., 
is more generally applied to the upper part of the stall 
where the fodder lies. 

Boot (b/ 7 t), sb . 1 Forms: 1-5 b6t, 3-6 bote, 
4 7 booto, 5- boot. Also 4 bott, bout(e, 5 
both ; north. 4 6 but(o, 5 boyte, buyt, 6 buit. 
[Com. Teitt.: OE. hot fern., corresponds to OFris. 
bble, OS. bo la MDu. and Du. bode, LG. bole i, 
OI 1 G. buoyi (M 1 IG. buoy, mod.G. busie), ON. 
bet .Sw. hot, I)a. bod), Goth, hot a i boot, advant- 
age, good’OTcnl. */><>/</- (Aryan type *bhdda-), 
prob. a derivative of root bat - ^Aryan *bhad-) 
‘good, useful': see Better. Hence the vb. Beet, 
to make good or better.] 

I. Good, advantage, profit, use. 

1 . Good: in phrase To boot : ‘to the good’, to 
advantage, into the bargain, in addition; besides, 
moreover. 

c 1000 Daniel 200 <Gr.) Cu 5 x^dydon, part hie .. noldoti; 
oft hie to bote bealde xecwiudon. 1330 R. Bkusnk Chrott. 
(18251163 iM;itz>, A hundreth knyghtes mo .. and four hun- 
dreth to bote, squiercs of godc aray. 1377 La NGL. /’. PI. xi\. 
268 Bi assent of sondry partyes and sylucr to bole. 1543 J. 
Willoughby in Slrypc Cranmer 0694) App. 66 Mr. Gar¬ 
diner to sign for himself, and Series to boot. 1652 Earl 
Monmouth Hist. Relations 171 To boot that lie had re¬ 
ceived many distastes from the French. Ibid. 9 To boot 
with the Counccl of the Slates General, the United Pro¬ 
vinces have three Counccls apart. 1653 tr. Carmeni's 
.Vissena 42To bool that it was commonly whispered about, 
etc. 1660 Pefys Diary 13 I'eb., For two books that I 
had and 6 s. 6 d. to bool 1 had my great book of songs. 
a 1679 T. Goodwin Wks. > 1861) I. 88 He shall have all things 
into hoot. <21711 Ken Damond Poet Wks. 1721 IV. 505 
Would you give yours, and your whole Flock to boot. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cony. 11876) I. iv. 222 One who held all 
Gaul and all Britain, with seemingly Germany to boot. 

b. In So. to the bool, into the boot (buit). 

1645 Rutherford Lett. 357 Some, .who would exchange 
afflictions, and give you to the boot. 1814 Scott War 1 . 
xviii, Alice, who .. was, to the hoot of all that, the best 
dancer of a strathspey in the whole strath. 

t 2 . That which is ‘thrown in’, or given in 
addition, to make up a deficiency of value ; a 
premium, compensation, odds. Obs. exc. Sc. dial. 

1483 Cath. A net. 49 Bute [v. r. Buyt], anctorium, aug- 
mentum. 1593 G. Fletcher Lieut (18761 o Were all the 
world offered to make a change, yet the fioote were loo 
small. 1597 Skene F.xpl. dtjftc. Wds. s. v. Bote (Jam. , 
The aine partie that gettes the belter, giues anc bole, or 
compensation tothevthcr. 1600 Heywooo i Edw. IV, in. i. 
Wks. 1874 I. 44 If I were so mad to score, what bootc 
wouldst thou giue me? *11652 Brome Queen tv. iv, Doct. 
Too many a man .. will change with thee And give good 
Boot. 1726 Cavallier Mem. iv. 313 Now I am convinced 
that my Religion is better than yours since you give me su 
much Boot. 

t 3 . Advantage ; profit; avail, use. Chiefly in 
interrog, or negative phrases or their equivalent, 
as It is no boot: it avails not, it is no use. To 
make bool of. to make profit of, gain by ; to gain. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 89 Quat bote is to sette traucil On 
thyng may not auail. C1400 Destr. Troy 448 Agayuc 
ke wyles of wemen tower is no bote, c 1420 Antnrs of 
Arik. xvi, I bare the of my body, quat bote is to layne? 
1535 Lyndesay Satyre 1082 But cum scho to the Kings 
presence, Thair is na huit for vs to byde. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. tit. .\i. 19 O spare thy happy daies, and them apply To 
better boot. 1598 Sylvester Dn Sartos 1. v. (1641) 42/2 
Then loose they all the sheals, but to no boot. 1606 Sh aks. 
Ant. Cl. iv. i. 9 Giue him no breath, but now Make boote 
of his distraction. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] Hist. Jvstine 2 2 a, 
They, .lost all that before they had made boot of. 1681 R. 
Knox Hist. Ceylon (1781) 333 We thought it no boot to sit 
longer, .and so took up our bags, and fled. 1693 W. Robert¬ 
son Phraseol. Gen. 272 To no boot ,frustra. 

f 4 . loosely, Well-being, weal. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1008 <G6U.) Paradis hit is a .. lond of 
I if of roo & rest Wid bliss and bote broidin best, c 1430 
Hymns Virg. (1867) 12 Ihesu ! kou brou^tist man to boote. 

II. The making good or mending of anything ; 
the means of doing so ; repair; remedy, relief. 

15 . The repair of decaying structures, ^'.bridges; 
also, a contribution levied for keeping these in 
repair. Only in OE. (in such combs, as burhbol, 
bryegbot, etc) exc. in late writers on legal anti¬ 
quities. 

aiooo Thorpe’s Laivs I. 380 (Bosw.) Brycgbota aginne 
man georne. ^1250 Gloss. Law Terms in Ret. Ant. I. 33 
Briggcbote, refere punz h passer. 1670 Blount Law Diet., 
Burgbote. 1839 Klightley Hist. Lng. I. 83 The ’ Bricg- 
bote . 


t b. The right of a tenant to take timber, etc. 
for repairs, firing, and other necessary purposes, 
from off tbe landlord’s estate; common of estovers. 
In comb., as fire-bole, house-bote, hedge-bole , etc. 

1528 Perkins Prof. Bk. i. § 116 If a stranger grant all man¬ 
ner of Estouers unto me .. by this grant 1 shall have Hous- 
bote, Plowbote, and Haybole. 1553 Prod, in Strype Fed. 
Mem. III. 1. iii. 30 All other lands, tenements .. &c.,with 
reasonable fire-boot, eart-boot, plow-boot, hedge-boot, 
within the woods of the said manor. 1604 in Eng. Gildb 
(1870) 437 To deliver to the sayd tenants house boot and 
high bool. 1669 Worlioge Syst. Agne. (1681* 322 Boot, 
necessary Timber or Wood for necessary u>es ; as Plough- 
boot. House-boot, Fire-b<>ot. 1765 8 Blackstone Comm. 
11 . 25 The Saxon word, bote, is of the same signification 
with the French Estover. 1844 Tim.R Crock of Gold vii. 
56 No allowances of hedgebote, or housebote, 
t 0 . csp. A medicinal cure or remedy. Obs. 

<1 ioooCvnewulf Elcnc 299iOr.' pe cow eagena leoht fram 
blindnesse bote x^frentede. <21225 Am*-. R. 120 Moitie 
kunnes remedies .. & misliche boten. c 1305 St. Hath. 304 
in F.. E. P. 118621 98 Noble relik bit is : sike men to habbe 
of bole-. < 1386 Chaucer Pnd, 424 Anon he yaf the sike 
man his boote. c 1440 Promp. Pan-. 45 J’.ote of [1499 or] 
hehhe, satus. 1548 Udai.l, etc. Fmsm. Par. Mark v. 27 
.She wente unto another for boote that put her in more assur- 
aunce of heallhe. 

17 . Help or deliverance from evil or peril; 
assistance, relief, remedy, rescue. Often in phr. 
boot of bale ; cf. Bale sbJ 6. eoncr. A means or 
agent of help, relief, or remedy; also, a personal 
agent, a helper. Obs. (o r arch.) 

a. 2000Cvnkwui.e Andreas 949 Gr.> Him sceal hot hradc 
weordan in worulde. < 1000 Sax. Lcechd. I. 398 Her ys seo 
l>ot hu An inealu kine aceras betan. 1297 k. Glolc. 408 
Our Lorde .. bote kerofhim sender. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
vi. 196 For kat was bake for bayardc ' was bote for many 
hungry. 1x386 Ciialcer Chan. Yew. Prol .<y T. 928 God 
sende ettery trewe man boote of his bale. > 1420 tsir Atria- 
dace xvii, God, tliat is Ixtte of alle bale. Dame, Ctintford 
the. <1430 Lvug. Bochas 1. iv. 11554 8 a, The poore not 
wi-t where to find l>ote. 1513 Douglas .-Ends 11. vii. [vi. ] 
106 To vcncust folkis is a contort and bute. 1557 Primer, 
Prater bef. Sacrann nt, I come as a wretche to thee my 
Lord . , to thee iny boote. 1591 Gkllne Maidens Dr, ante 
li ’Virgin', quoth she, ‘no boot by tears is had’. 1867 
G. Macdonald Poems 144 Laid his sword where he had 
found Boot for every bale. 

t b. I'o do one) boot: to render help or remedy 
to; to be of service, advantage, or profit to : to do 
good to. 

^1225 Arnr. R. 85 {MSS. T. C. 1 Ne halp hit me nout to 
ilon her one bote. 1386 Chaucer S>/rs. T. 146 Andcnery 
gras that groweth vp on roote She shal eek know e ami \\ hom 
it wol do boote. c 1420 Pailad. on Hush. IV. no Two bas- 
ketfull of bene chaf doth boote .. to gretlesl treen. 1557 
TotteH's Mine. lArb.' 177 As mottles that want the earth to 
do them bote. 1609 F. Gri.ville Mustapha v. Cho. i. 
(1635)96 Meat, drinke, and drugges alike doe little boot. 

c. In apprecatory phrases: as Saint George to 
boot ! Grace to boot ! i. c. to our hul]>. 

1594 Siiaks. Kith, til, v. iii. 301 This, and Saint George 
to boote. x6n — IVint. T. 1. ii. 80 Grace to bool: Of this 
make no conclusion, least you say Your Quecnc and I are 
Deoils. 1599 Greene Ceorge a Gr. 4rS61 >257 Saint Andrew 
be my hoot, But I'll raze thy castle to the \cry ground. 

d. In various proverbial phrases : as, ll'hcn bale 
is he.xl bool is next: see Bale sbA 7. Boot or bie/d: 
see Billd sb. 3. Boot of beam : see Beam sb .' 1 ; later 
boot in beam and booty beam ?i.e. boot V beam,. 

1642 Rogers Naanum 136 Which should ..put boote in 
l>came ias we say) securing her of a good and safe issue of 
her labour. Ibid. 257 What a stay, what boot in beanie it 
is? 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <y Sdv. 111 As it had not the 
latter by it self, so neither had it the former in booty heme, 
or a power in seed. 

fo. A way of mending matters, help out of a 
difficulty ; a better way, a resource, alternative, 
choice. Thcr nis no bote : there is no help for it. 
None other boot : no other resource, no alternative. 
a 1225 St. Marker. 15 Nis ther bote nan! bute fleon thenne 
< 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1992 Ffor If he may this monstre 
overcome Thannc were he quyt; ther is non other bote. 
c 14x0 Sir C leges 355 Sir Cleges sey non othyr bote, But his 
askyng graunte he ntosl. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxiii. 
220 Ther is no bote but deth. t 1505 Dunbar Tna Mariit 
Wemen 309, 1 gert the buthman obey, ther wes no bute 
cllis. 1523 Lo. Berners Frciss. 1 . cccxcii. 674 There was 
none other boote for hynt but to arme him. 1578 T. Proc¬ 
tor Gorg. Cattery I. 82 For though I serve untill 1 sterve, 
1 see none other Boole. 

III. The making amends for mischief or wrong 
done; amends made. 

f 9 . Compensation paid, according to Old Eng¬ 
lish usage, for injury or wrong-doing ; reparation, 
amends; satisfaction made. ^Only in OE., except 
in late writers on legal antiquities, who usually 
retain the OE. form b 6 t or ME. bote.) In many 
combinations, as man-bote, kin-bote , thief-bote, etc. 

a 1000 Beowulf 567 Bealuwa bisixum bot eft-cuman. 
a 1000 Thorpe's Laws I. 12 _>if feaxfang gewcorp, Lscxltato 
bote. <11450 Sc. Acts, t Robt. /, ix, Alsua it is ordainyl pat 
nane tak meyd of a theyff[or thyft bute]. a 1609 Skene Reg. 
Mai. 1 ndex I Jam. 1 The Wergclt, or Theiftbote of ane theile, 
is threttie kye. [ 1845 Stephen Laws Eng. in Fditt. Rev. 
(1884) Apr. 339 4 If the great toe be struck off, let twenty 
shillings be paid him as bot.’ *854 Sir G. N icholls Eng.Poor 
Law 1 .13 ‘That he phe kinsman] make ‘hot ’ for him.’ 1872 
E. Robertson Hist. Ess. 178 Bot or personal compensation 
was paid lo an calderman, a bishop or an archbishop, by 
ihe man who fought, or drew his weapon in their preseuce.] 
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f 10 . Expiation of sin, an offering by way of 
atonement; sin-offering; repentance by act; pen¬ 
ance. Cf. Dedbotk. Obs. (exe. as the OE. form 
may be cited by ecclesiastical antiquaries.! 

971 Blickl Horn. 35 Don we urum Drihtnc sofje hreowe & 
bote, c 1000 /Elfric Lev. iv. 28 And his gyli underwit, 
bring ane gat to bote to bam temple, c 1175 Lamb . Horn. 
15 Gif we nulled gan to bote .. hit is rih: bet me us nede. 
c 1200 Trim Coil. Horn. 69 £>e wile here bol dai laste .. Ure 
bot dai is nu and lasted |>e wile pe god wile, a 1240 Urcisun 
133 in Colt. Horn. 197 t>u ne uorsakest nenne nton .. }if he 
is to bote }eruh and bit pe uorjiuenesse. [1844. Lingakij 
Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 1 . iii. 102 1 he fines arising from these 
eccfesiasitcal crimes were paid into the treasury-of the bishop 
under the name of * hots .] 

t Boot, sb.2 Obs. Also 6-7 boote. [App. an 
application of the prec., influenced by the already- 
existing Booty ; perhaps due to the phrase to 
make boot of/ to make profit of’ (ef. Boot sb .1 3, 
quot. 1606 , being taken as 4 to make booty of’.] 

Booty; spoil ; plunder. 

*598 Chapman* Iliad xi. 585 We foraged, as proclaimed 
foes, a wondrous wealthy bool .. our prey was rich and 
great. <71618 Sylvester Job Triumph, tu. 119 Rising be¬ 
times for Boot like Free-booters. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 
119 It was decreed, that .. all boot taken in priuatc should 
be dcliuercd vp to the vse of the generalitie. 
b. esp. in phr. To make hoot. 

*593 Shaks. 2 lien. IT, iv. i. 13 Thou that art his Mate, 
make boote of this. 1599 - Hen. V, 1. ii. 194 Others [ Beesj 
like Souldiers .. Make boote vpon the Summers Yeluet 
buddes : Which pillage, they, .bring home. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. vii. vii. 38 Harvests rtches, which he made his boot. 
1641 Hfvwoou Reader, Here you'l, <y c. 5 They make Boote 
Of every thing we wear from head to foote. 1885 Child 
Ballads in. §61. 57/2 Stopping only long enough to make 
boot of lljelmer’s gold. 

Boot brit sbA Forms: 4-6 bote, 4 7 boote, 
7- boot. (Also 4-7 north, bute, 5 but, 6 botte, 
bowtt, 6-7 .SV\ buitt. [ME. bote , a. OF. bote 
(mod.F. bolted, corresp. to Pr., bp., Pg. bota, med.L. 
botfa, bota , of uncertain origin. 

Identified by Die/, Littr£,etc.with F .bontc (also, in mod.F., 
botte) butt, cask, leathern vessel; but 4 the phonulogy of 
the two words in OF. shows that they are quite distinct' 
iP. Meyeri. In med.L. also bntta ' butt ’ and botfa ‘ boot ’ 
arc never confounded, though bota is frequent as a by-form 
of both, which has probably misled etymologists.) 

1 . A covering for the foot and lower part of the 
leg, usually of leather. Distinguished from a 
Shoe by extending above the ankle. In earlier times 
used only by riders : see quot. from Johnson. 

< < 1325 Poem temp. Edw. It, 26 Felted hotys. Ibid. 55 
Tho his botes be all totore. c 1386 Chaucer Pro/. 273 His 
bootes [?•.»*. botis,-es) clasped faire and fetisly. 1483 Cath. 
A net. 49 A Bute \v.r. Buyt)ofledir or wand is. 1597 Shaks. 
2 lien. IV, v. iii. 140 Get on thy Boots, wce’l ride all night. 
1746 Rep. Cotui. Sir J.CoPe 116 This Morning Lord Presi¬ 
dent call’d upon me in his Boots on his way Northward. 
*755 Johnson Diet., Bool ..a covering for the leg, used by 
horsemen. 1832 Tour Germ. Prince II. iii. 38 A plain farmer, 
in marsli-boots and waterproof cloak. 1835 Genii. Mag. 
Nov. 491 My little kid-boots were sadly stain'd, i860 Tyn¬ 
dall Glae. 1. § i€. 131 It is more difficult to fix the heel 
of the boot than the toe securely in the ice. 

b. Phrases. + Vo make one boot serve for either 
leg 'see quot. f The boot is on the other leg : the 
ease is altered, the responsibility is on the other 
party. To have visit obs. one's heart in one's 
boots : to be in a state of extreme fear (a ludicrous 
extension of ‘ the hen it sinks ’). + Over shoes, over 
boots : expressing reckless continuance in a course 
already begun. Boot amt saddle [perversion of F. 
boute-selle ‘ place saddle *; see BoUte-sellk], the 
signal to cavalry for mounting. Like old boots 
(slang : vigorously, thoroughgoingly. 

>533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 980/2 That their wordc-s 
should haue twoo senses, and one boote serue for cither 
legge. 1642 Lords' Jrnls. in Rushw. IV. 559 b, Edward 
Sanderford. .said, .that the Earl of Warwick was a Traylor, 
and w ished his Heart in his Boots. 1648 Sanderson Serru. 
<1681) II. 248 Over shoes, over boots; 1 know God will 
never forgive me, and therefore l will never trouble myself 
to seek His favour, .this is properly the sin of despair. 1662 
H. Focus Hist. Wicked Plots (16741 67 Which so much 
incensed the Commons that they (over Boots, over Shoes* 
fell to draw up another. 1697 Vanhrugh sEsop 11, To boot 
and saddle again they sound. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 51 
t 1 The Sound was chang’d to Boots and Saddle. 1856 
J. Grant Black Drag, xii, Our trumpets blew * Boot-and- 
saddle' in the streets. 1865 Miss Braodon Sir Jasper 
xxvii. 282 I'll stick to you like old bools. 1870 Miss 
Bridgman R. Lynne I. xiii. 213 She's as tough as old boots. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Sept. 592/2 [He) felt his courage oozing 
out at the seams of his boots. 

f 2 , A piece of armour for the legs, a greave. 

1388 Wvcuf 1 Sam. xvii. 6 He hadde bootis of bras in the 
hipts [ 1382 stelyo legharneis). 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 65/4 
He had botes of bras.se in his caries. 1609 Bible (Donay) 
\ Sam. xvii, 6 lie had brassen bootes on his thighes [1611 
He had greaues of brasse vpon his legs]. 

3 . An instrument of torture formerly used in 
Scotland to extort confessions from prisoners. 

* 5 * 3-75 Diurnal Occurrents (1833) 262 Ane Minister .. 
quha wes extramelic pynnil in the beittis lang of befoir. 
1580-1 Randolph in Tytler Hist. Scot. < 1864) IV. 324 Being 
neither offered the boots, nor other kind of torment. 1618 
Fielu AmendsforL. 1. i,The rack, strapado, or the boiling 
boot. 1663 Spalding Troub. Chas.I/tZvp-j She is., put into 
the boots, and cruelly tortured, yet confesses nothing, c 1706 


Vanbrugh Mistake ». i, Shall 1 draw him on a Scotch pair 
of boots, Master,and make him tell all? 1715 Burnet Own 
Time (1766) 1 .333 They put a pair of iron boots dose on the 
leg, and drive wedges between these and the leg. 1816 
Scott Old Mort. xxxvi. 1865 Lecky Ration. (1878) II. 41 
The bones of their legs were shattered in the boots. 

4 . Part of a coach. + a. The fixed external step 
of a coach v cf. Fr, botte 5 in Littre); b. An un¬ 
covered space on or by the steps on each side, 
where attendants sat, faeing sideways ; later, alow 
outside compartment before or behind the body of 
the vehicle. Obs. 

1608 Ar.min .Vest Ninn. 27 Shec sets in the boote and 
rides on. 1609 Dlkklr Gull's Horn-bk. 1.(1862)7 In the 
boots of which coach Lechery and Sloth sit like the waiting- 
maid. 1618 J. Taylor (Water P.) in Knight Once upon 
Time I. 152 Drawn sideways, as they arc when they sit in 
the boot of the coach. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 202 If in a 
Coach, one side of the Boot be down, and the other up. 
<1645 Howell Lett. I. iii. 15. 1669 Lend. Gaz. No. 

421/2, 5 or 6 persons .. opening the boot of his Coach dis¬ 
charged on hint their Pistol!. <z 1670 H acket A bp. Williams 
(1693) I- 196(D.) lie received his son into the coach, and 
found a slight errand to leave Buckingham behind, as he 
was putting’ his foot in the boot. 17x4 Ellwood Antobiog. 
to My Father, opening the Boot, slep t out, and I followed. 
1716 T. Ward A’<9/400 Rogues to sally out And charge 
the Coach at either Boot. 1816 Scott Old Mort. ii, A 
chaplain stuffed into a sort of lateral recess, formed by a 
projection at the door of the vehicle, and called, from it.% 
appearance, the boot. 

c. The receptacle for luggage or parcels under 
the scats of the guard and coachman. i^This ap¬ 
pears to have been the fore and hind boot of sense 
b, covered in as a box, ? about the middle of the 
1 Sth c.) 

1781 Westm. Mag. IX. 13, 1 begged protection of the 
cuachman, w ho advised me to get into the boot of the coach. 
1807 Antidote Miseries Hum. Life 27 1 Mind that sword- 
case in the hoot ’, cries the captain. 1838 Dickens Xieh. 
Xick. iv, From the door of the hind boot of all the red 
coaches. 

5 . A protective covering for the foot and part of 
the leg of a horse. 

1812 Specif. Durden's Patent No. 3542 (title) An improved 
Horse boot. 1884 Longm. Mag. Apr. 610 The bright chest¬ 
nut, on which the trainer himself nas mounted—after see¬ 
ing him carefully fitted with ‘hoots’, lest he should cut or 
overreach. 

6. In various technical uses : a. Organ-building 

(see quot.). b. Metallurgy see quot.). c. In 
bottling liquor: A leathern case in which to put a 
filled bottle while corking it (cf. bottle-boot . + d. 

A (leather) ease for a fiddle. 

1594 Lyly M. BombU v. tii, A hots on the shoemaker that 
made this boote for my fiddle, 'tis too straight. 1881 C. A. 
Edwards Organs 139 The boot.. encloses and supports the 
block .. The hoot also conveys the wind to the speaking 
part or reed. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Boot, a leather 
or tin joint connecting the hlast-nmin with the tuyere or 
nozzle iu a bloom ary. 

7 . Comb., chielly in attrib. and objective relations : 
as boot- binder, -cleaning, - edge, finisher , -garter, 
-heel , -holder, -laee, -leg, -maker, -making, -nail, 
-pattern, -scant, -sole, -sponge, -spur. 

1862 Ma<nt. Mag. May 67 One poor old woman, a *boot- 
bindcr. 1838 Dickens Ch Twist .win, Went on with his 
- boot-cleaning. 1824 Scoti Redg. 1 . 326 (D.) A handsome 
and flourishing pair of *l>oot-garters. 1634 Churchw. A c cts. 
Youtgnwe , Derby in Reliquary Jan (1864) 190 Fora payre 
of * Boot-legges needful I to he used about y* bells. 1630 
in Fairhoh Costume 11846* 453 To a ^bootmaker for 
one pair of boots, white and red, 14^. 1871 Member for 

Par/s I. 279 They would have taken to *boot-makmg. 
a 1661 Holvday Juvenal 42 A .soldier leaves his *l>oot-nail 
in my hand. 1612 T. Tavi.or Comm. Titus ii. 1. (1619' 336 
Though the ground in comparison be not better then a 
’ bootshanke, as we vse to say. 1848 T11 acker ay l 'an. Fair 
xxii, Clioking his ’bootspurs, swaggering prodigiously. 

8 . Special comb.: as boot-black, a person who 
blacks boots, a shoe black (chiefly G\S . ; f boot- 
catch, boot-catcher, a servant at an inn who 
pulled off the guests’ boots ; boot-closer, one 
who sews together the upper leathers of boots; 
boot-eater, -eating (see quot.) ; boot-gusset, 
elastic sides inserted in boots ; boot-hook, a hook 
for pulling on boots ; boot-hose — boot-stocking ; 
boot-housing (sec quot, and Housing); boot¬ 
jack, a contrivance for pulling off boots ; + boot- 
ketch - boot-catcher; also — boot -jack ; boot-last 
*■- boot-tree ; boot-laster, ? one who makes boot- 
lasts ; boot-lick,- v. to toady; sb. a toady (l/.S. 
slang ); boot-rack, a rack or stand for holding 
boots ; boot-shank, the piece of leather placed 
between the outer and the inner sole in the waist 
of a boot; + boot-sleeve, a wide kind of eoat- 
sleeve; boot-stocking, an over-stocking which 
covers the leg like a jack-boot; boot-stretcher, 
-tree, a shaped block inserted into a boot to stretch 
it or keep it in shape. Also Boot-top, Boot-topping. 

1864 Sai.a in Daily Tel. 25 Feb., That negro *boot-black 
on the street corner. 1883 Harper's Mag. July 817/1 The 
San Francisco boot-blacks seem quite a model to their class. 
*775 Campbell Diary Visit Eng. 221 The number of 
churches 1 could not learn from our "boot catch guide. 
1745 Swift Direct. Sen-ants (J.) The ostler and the ^boot- 
catcher ought to partake. 1761 Colman Jealous Wife iv. 
ii, There’s master, and John ostler, and bootcalcher, all 


gone after ’em. 1880 Pall Mall G. 30 Dec ix/x A historic 
juror, .is said to have given final, .proof of his resolution to 
acquit a State defendant .. by declaring that he would cat 
his boots before he would find the man guilty. A ** boot- 
eater ’ now designates a particular species of juror. Rumour 
says there are at least nine boot-eaters in the Parnell jury. 
1882 Daily News 4 Mar., A decline in the trade in *boot 
gussets in the elastic web manufacture. 1588 Lane. <$■ Ch. 
Wills 111 . 139 One pairc of tawny stockes w ,h toppes of 
•boothosc of the same. 1611 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Burn. 
Pestle iv. ii. (D.) The maid That wash’d my boot-hose. 
1815 Scon Guy M. vii, The women spun mittens for the 
lady, and knitted boot-hose for the laird. 179a Osbaldi- 
stonk Brit. Sportsman 432 Housing, is either *boot-houzing 
or shoe-houzing ; the former is a piece of stuff made fast to 
the hinder part of the saddle, a 1841 T. Hook Ramsbottom 
Pap. in Casquct Lit. 1877 I. 117/1 Tall men are doubled up 
like ‘boot-lacks. 1785 Mackenzie Lounger No. 54 T 8 Sent 
the *boot-ketch to Hart’s for a pair of Spanish boots. 1814 
Scott tVav.xMx, 1 wish. I had recommended him to attend 
the circle this evening with a boot-ketch under his arm. 
1611 Cotcr., Embottchoir, a ‘'Boot last, or Boot tree. 1732 
Fielding Miser \. vi, These *boot-sleeves were certainly 
intended to be receivers of stolen goods, a 1807 Bowles 
Note to Banwcll Hill (D.) In a pair of worsted *boot- 
stockings, which my father observed would keep my under¬ 
stockings from the dirt. 1834 Southey Doctor Ivii. (1862) 
106 You will not observe his boot-stockings coming high 
above the knees. 1766 Croker, etc. Diet. Arts , * Boot- 
Tree, or Boot-Last , is a wooden cylinder slit into two 
parts, between which, when it is put into the bool, they 
drive .. a wedge. 1855 Thackeray Xewcomes xi, Pretty 
boots, trimly stretched on boot-trees. 

Boot (b/?t), v . 1 Forms: 4-6 bote(n, 5-6 
boote, 6- boot; also north. 5 buten, buytt, 5-6 
bute. [ME. boten, f. bol, Boot sb. 1 , taking the 
place of beten (see Bekt), which was scarcely used 
in the south after the 14th c. Cf. Botex.] 
fl. trans. To make better; to cure, relieve, 
heal; to remedy. Obs . 

f 1330 Amis 4- A mil. 2340 Jesu that is heuen king, 
Schal bote the of thi bale, a 1450 Syr Eelam. 187 He was 
botyd of mekylle care. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 83 
The sauour of hym boteth alle syknessis. 

f 2 . trans. To make good (a deficiency), to make 
tip (what is deficient) ; to add by way of equalizing 
the value of things exchanged; to give ‘ into the 
boot ’. Obs. % 

*393 Langl. P. PI. C. vil 382 Ther w/ere chapmen v-chose 
be chaffare to preisc ; |? at he JnU hadde |?e hod sholde nat 
nabhc \>c. cloke. pe betere pyng ; by arbytours sholde bote 
|»e werse. c 1440 Prontp. Pan\ 45 Botyn, or ^eue more 
overe in barganynge, licitor, in precio stiperaddo. 1530 
Palsgr. 461/1 What will you boote bytwene my horse and 
yours ? 

3 . To do good ; to be of use or value; to profit, 
avail, help. (Only used in 3rd pers.) 

a. infers, (or with it): chiefly negative and 
interrogative. (Usually followed by the real sub¬ 
ject, as an infinitive phrase, or subst. clause.) 

t 1400 Roland 499 It botes not to abide, a 1450 Knt. de 
la Tour (x868) 66 The pore sonic cried .. but it boted not. 
1564 Grindal Serm. Wks.<1843' z 5 It needeth not or booteth 
not, as the old proverb goelh. 1591 Spenser Teares oj 
Muses 445M’hat bootes it then to come from glorious Fore¬ 
fathers? 1656 Cowley Pind. Odes , Destinie iv, With Fate 
what boots it tocontend? 1828 Arnold in Lifetf Corr.\ 1844* 
i. ii. 88 It boots not to look backwards. 1855 Browning 
Cleon in Men 4- Worn. 11 . 184 What boots To know she 
might spout oceans if she could ? 

b. with dative object (or with to.) arch. 

1 1400 Destr. Troy 3391 Me botis not barly your biddyng 
with stondc. 1596 Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 20 Him booteth not 
resist, nor succour call. 161a T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 8. 
(16191 175 It shall not boote a man to say in the day of 
iudgement, Lord, Lord. 1690 W. Walker Idiom. Anglo- 
I.at. 65 It will not bool you to say so. 1851 Thackeray 
Eng. Hunt. i. (18581 45 Boots it to you now, that the whole 
world loves and deplores you t 

c. with sense ‘it matters’. 

1752 Young Brothers itt. i, What boots it which prevails? 
1760 Sterne Tr. Shandy l. xix. 25 Little boots it to the 
subtle speculatist to stand single in his opinions. 

d. with sb. v sing. or pi ) as subject. 

1562 J. Heywoou Prov. <y Epigr, (1867147 Braulyng booted 
not. 1506 Drayton Legends tv. 30 Little, 1 feare, my labour 
Me will boot, a 1717 Parnell Poet. Wks. (1833)64 What 
boots his hand, his heart, his head? 1795 Southey Poems 
32 What boot to thee the blessings fortune gave? What boots 
thy wealth? 1884 Browning Ferishtah 18 Little boots Our 
sympathy with fiction ! 

1 * 4 . trans. To benefit, increase, enrich. Obs. rare. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. <V CY. 11. v. 71 And 1 will boot thee with 
w hat guift beside Thy modestie can begge. 

+ Boot, vf Obs. rare-', [cf. Boot sb 2 , also 
MLG. buten (Du. buitctO to make booty, to seize.] 
intr. ? To share as booty. 

1554 Lydg. Boehas iv. xxiii. 120 b, His desire and his en- 
leneion Was to be boring \ed. 1494 has botyl with them of 
such pillage As goddes had in their possession. 

Boot (b/ 7 t), vf Forms : 5 bote(n, -yn, (bute), 
7 boote, 6- boot. [f. Boot 
1 . trans. To put boots on (another or oneself). 
1468 Medulla Grant, in Cath. Angt. 40 note, Oereo, to 
botyn. 1483 Cath. Angt. 49 To Bute fBuyyt], oereare. 
1600 Hf.ywood i Edw. TV, 11. Wks. 1874 I. 33 Let me en- 
lreate you would go boote yourselues. 1693 W. Robertson 
Phr ascot. Gen. 272 To Boot, ocreas induere , Ballad 
4 Young Redin' x. in Allinghain Ballad Bk. (1865) 285 
They’ve booted him and spurred bim. 

b. intr. (for reft.) To put on one’s boots. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. iii. 140 Get on thy Bools .. 
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Boole, boote, Master Shallow. 1813 Sir K. Wilsox Diary 
11 . 27 2 Many persons booting..for a journey to Paris.^ *855 
Kingsley JVes/w. Ho (1861) 95 Help me to boot and gird. 

2 . trans . To torture with the Boot (jA** 3). 

15801 Ranuolpii in Tytler Hist. Scot. (18C4) IV. 324 He 

hath been sore booted. 1818 Scott Let. in Lockhart (1839) 
V. 282 Tradition says .. Granger and his wife were booted. 

3 . Mil. slang. To beat, formerly with a long 
jack-boot, now with a leather surcingle or waist- 
belt: an irregular conventional punishment in¬ 
flicted by soldiers on a comrade guilty of dishonesty 
or shirking duty. 

180a C. James Mil. Z>/VM»8i6) 84/2 Scahbarding a soldier, 
as in the infantry of the line, or booting him, as in the 
cavalry. 

Boot *= behoved \ see Bus v. 

Bootakin, var. of Booth? lw 
+ Boot-carouse. (Cf. Bom baud sb . 3.) 

1598 Marston Pygmal . ii. 147 What brought'st thou els 
beside.. From Belgia what? but their deep bezeling. Their 
boote-carouse, ana their Beere-buttering ? 

Booted (b/ 7 ’ted), ppl. a. [f. Boot + -edU] 

1 . Wearing boots, having boots on ; formerly 
usually in the sense ‘equipped for riding’. 

155a Huloet, Booted, ocreatus. 1563-87 FoxkW. <y . 1 /. 
(1596) 1892/1 Master Leaner was ready booted to .. cary it 
to London. 1690 Crowne Eng. Frier iv. 32 How now, 
booted Gentlemen, whither are you going? 1835 Beckeord 
Recoil. 193 Two special couriers, .magnificently badged ami 
booted. 1877 Besant & Rice Son 0/ Vnlc. t. ii. 32 Who 
correct their wives with booted feet. 

b. esp. in phrase booted and spurred. Also fig. 

1678 Gttnpouu/er- Trcas. 19 He. .found Faux, .booted and 
spurr’d. 1762 Goldsm. Hash 39 Punch came in booted and 
spurred. 1833 Eo.-Warburton Hunt. Songs iv. <1883) 12 
Come then to Tarporlcy booted and spurr'd. 

2 . transf. Clothed or covered as to the legs. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1.166 Booted, .with a pair of buskins 

or greiues about his legges. 1740 Somerville Hobbiuol iii. 
179 Her Legs unclean Booted with Grime, a 1774G0LDSM. 
Scarroiis^ Comic Rom. (1775) 11 . 1 He saw little Ragotin, 
just arriving, booted up to the waist. 

b. Of fowls: Having feathered legs. 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 1265/3 Pluck booted cockerel .. 
Coloured booted bantams. 

Bootee X^" 1 **)* [A kind of diminutive of 
boot : see -ee.] A trade name for: a. a kind of 
high-low boot for ladies ; b. an infant’s wool boot. 

Booten, rare var. of Boten v. Obs. to amend. 

f Booster. Obs. [prob. ad. Du. butter plun¬ 
derer, freebooter.] Spoiler; robber. Pound only 
in comb. Freebooter. 

1716 PrioeaL’x Connect. O. <$• X. Test. it. vu. IV. 64S The 
Country was filled with Thieves and free Hooters. 

II Bootes (btfjiTU’t/z). Astrou. [L., a. Gr. /Sodm/s 
ploughman, wagoner; also the constellation.] 

' A northern constellation, the Wagoner, situated 
at the tail of the Great Bear and containing the 
bright star Arcturus. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Bottles, a slow working Star in the 
North Pole, near to Charls wain, which it follows. 1703 
Pope TAcbais 520 When clouds conceal liotftes’ golden wain. 
1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 1. iii, What thinks Bootes of them, 
as he leads his Hunting Dogs over the Zenith? 

Bootful (b/ 7 *tful), sb. [f. Boot jA J As much 
as a boot will hold or carry. 

1772 Pennant Tours Scotl. 11790' 111 . 116 Bringing a 
bootful of earth from different estates. 

t Boo’tful, a. Obs. rare—', [f. Boot jAI+-fi;l.] 
Of service; useful, advantageous, profitable. 

1594 Cakew Tasso (1881) 93 His aduice bootfull and good 
they call. 

Booth, (btftf), sb. Forms: 2-5 bope, 3 6 
bothe, 6-7 boothe, 6- booth. Also north'. 5-6 
buth'e, 6 bouthe, bowthe, Sc. boithe, 6- Sc. 
buith. [ME. bofe, bdthe y prob. a. ODa. 

mod.Da. and Sw. bod booth, stall, shop — Olcel. 
bud fern, dwelling, f. East Norse bSa= Icel. btta to 
dwell. Cf. MUG. buode * hut, tent’, rnod.G. bude 
* booth, stall ’: perh. also from East Norse. Some 
think the Teutonic word to be adopted from 
Slavonic: cf. Boh. bouda, Pol. buda, which are at 
least cognate.] 

1 . A temporary dwelling covered with boughs of 
trees or other slight materials, arch, in gen. sense. 

c taoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 185 Dar haue 3 elch patriarche, 
and prophete, and apostles .. malted faier bode [ for bo 3 e] 
inne to wunien. c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. C. 441 He bowed 
vndcr hi> lyttel bofie. a 1536 Tindale Britf Dec la r. Sacr. 
Wks. 1848 1 .376 He had made booths, or houses of boughs 
for his beasts. 1580 Barkt Air. B 930 A Boothe or place 
couered where men sitle to talke for recreation. 1655 H. 
Vaughan S/lex Sciui. 11. 179 Every bush is something’s 
booth. 1703 Maunurell Journ. Jerus. (1732) 40 At the 
North end they led into Booth's, and Summer-houses. 1725 
De Foe l T oy. round World 11840) 178 We cut down branches 
of trees, and built us two large booths. 1871 Macduff 
Mem. Pattuos xiii. 174 Temporary booths, made of inter¬ 
twisted palm, olive..and willows from the brook. 

b. esp. A temporary structure covered with 
canvas, or the like ; a tent. Now chiefly as in 2. 

1535 Covekoale 2 Kings vii. 10 We came to the tentes of 
the Sirians, and bcholde, there is no man there .. but .. the 
.bothes as they stonde. 1674 Scheffer's Lapland xiv. 71 
That certain boothes and sheds be provided. 1762 Golosm. 
Hash 30 Obliged to assemble in a booth to drink tea and 
chocolate. 1775 R. Chandler Trar. Asia M. (1825) 1 . 137 


A wild country coveted, .with the black booths of the Tur¬ 
comans. 1838 Hawthorne Amer. Xole-bks. (1871) I. 109. 

C. rolling-booth : a temporary structure for vot- 
ing purposes at a parliamentary or other election. 

1846 M c Culloch Ace. Bril. Empire 1854 II. 111 The 
booths are erected at the joint expense of the candidates .. 
the cost of a booth erected for a county election shall not 
exceed 45/. 

2 . spec. A covered stall at a market; a tent at a 
fair, or the like, for the sale of wares or refresh¬ 
ments, exhibition of the feats of jugglers, etc. See 
also Toll-booth. 

# c 1200 Ormin 15573 Nc birrb }uvv nohht min Faderr hus 
Till chepinngbope lurrneun. c 1300 K. Alis. 3457 They., 
bremen townes, and bothes. e 1440 Promp. Pan'. 46 Bo]>e, 
chapmannys schoppe. 1483 Cath. Attgl. 49 A liuihe, <*«//♦ 
torium. 1535 Lvnuesay Satyre 1015 Anc laid lie lurdan 
loun, Cnnide to break builhis. 1580 Baket Ah'. B 1038 A 
bouthe or tente that any occupier maketh in a faire or other 
places. 1581 J. Bell Haddons A/tsio. Osor. 271 A denne 
ofTheevcs? a Bowthe of brothells? c 1610 Sik J. Melville 
Man. (1735I 227 Unruly Servants broke up the Merchants' 
Booths. 1723 De Foe Col. faik (1840' 13 To pay at going 
into a booth to see a show. 1808 Jamieson s.v., The Lucken- 
booths of I '.din burgh, wooden shops [which formerly stood 
in the High Street j. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 .350 The 
booths where goods were exposed to sale projected far into 
the streets. 

3 . Comb.y as booth-cloth, -keeper y + -mail K - 
boothage). 

1552 H ulof.t, Boothclolhes, wlierwith boothes or Icule' 
ben couered. e 1570 Ld. Semi-ill 3 ’Parceners, 'l’o pay my 
bnith-inail and my stand. 1838 Hawthorne Amer. .Vote- 
bks. 11871) L 109 Booth-keepers knocking down the tempo¬ 
rary structures. 

Booth, v. rare. [f. ])rec. sb.] trans. To pro¬ 
vide or shelter with a booth. 

1594 y.epheria xxxi. in Arh. Garner V. Si She booths her 
fair with shade of broad-branched trees. 

fBoo’thage. Obs. [f. Booth sb. -t -age.] 
Dues paid for leave to creel a booth in a market. 

1695 Kennett Par. Antb/. 11818.1 11 - 409 A market .. in 
which the picagc, stallage, boothage, lollage, assize of bread 
ynd beer..were granted to the King. 

+ Boot-hale, v. Obs. [f. Boot sb:- booty + 
IIai.e v. to haul.] 

1 . inlr. To carry off booty or spoil; to practise 
plundering, marauding or pilfering. 

1598 [sec Boot -haling rbt. sb. 1 1609 11 evw • >00 Sallust 3; 

Some made merchandize of fugitives and others went Iwot 
haling into the confederate countries. 1611 Cotgr. , Bntincr, 
to prey, gel hooiic. .to bootehalc it. 1658 W. Bum on I tin. 
Anton. 150 A people forward to Boot-hale, and consume, 
but backward to tne duties of War. a 1670 IIacket Abp. 
Williams M. (1692) 182. 

2 . trans . To spoil; to pillage ; to plunder. 

1610 H kaley St, A ug. Citie of God 145 Bootc-hald all the 

Coast unto Caieta. 1625 Lisle Du Bar/as 133 No Hircan 
'l’ygers flight bool-hailes thy vaulted hills. 

t Boot-haler. Obs. Also 7 -hayler. [f. i>rcc. 
+ er 1 .] A marauder, a marauding or foraging 
soldier ; a freebooter; a highwayman, brigand. 

1600 Holland Liry xxu. xli. 458 g, To stop and impeach 
the forragers and boothalcr» [priedatoribus\ uf A mi i hall. 
1609 C. Butler Fan. Mon. 16341139 The very Boot-halers, 
or fIighway-robbers, are more worthy favour than such. 
1621 Bp. Mountagu Diatrib.v 182 A common Boote-hayler. 
1686 tr. Chardin’s Tear., Coron. Solyman 145 Those Bool- 
halers the Cosaques. 

t Boot-haling, vbt. sb. Obs. [as prec. + -uso ] 

1 . The carrying away of booty, plundering of an 
enemy; marauding, freebooting, brigandage. 

1598 Flokio, Gitalda, a bootehaling [i6n bootie-hnling], 
a freebooting. 1603 — Montaigne it. xxxi. (16321 401 Re¬ 
turning from forage or boot-haling. 1657 Trapp Comm. Ps. 
Ixxxvi. 1 What 1 can gel by bool-haling from the Lord- 
enemies. 1686 tr. Chardin's Trai*. 92 The wars of the 
Ningreliaus. .are. .mccr Incursions and Boots Halings. 

2 . The proceeds of marauding ; booty. 

i6aa F. Markham Decades l Carre 1. v. $2 His Conscience 
must tic him, not Spoyle, or Boot-haling. 

t Boot-haling, ppl- a. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ing-J Pillaging, marauding, freebooting. 

1621 Molle Cantcrar. Lir. Libr. 1. v. 12 These boot-haling 
fellowes. 1658 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 164 The stragling 
and bool-haling Companies of such as had lately plundered 
London. 

Boothall, booth-hall. [? f. Booth + 1 Tall ] 
A name given to a town-hall, as in the city ol 
Gloucester. 

171a Aikvns Gtoucestersh . 89 The Booth-hall or Town- 
hall is .. subject to the Jurisdiction both of the Out-county 
and of the City. 1713 Loud. Gaz. No. 5112/4 The Boothall 
in the City of Gloucester. 

Boothed (b/ 7 fid), a. [f. Booth sb. + -ed-.] 
Furnished with booths ; tented. 

1870 Daily Hews 4 June, This thickly-f>oothed region. 

+ Boother (b/ 7 “<f 0 .i). Obs. exc. dial. A variant 
of Boulder; belonging chiefly to the midland 
counties of England. 

c 1680 Dingley Hist.fr. Marble (1868)359 Leek Town. 
This Town wanting some stones, or (as vulgarly call’d in 
this county) boothers, to pave the street. i8a6 Penusylv. 
Hist. Soe. Mem . 1 .28s DiHerent kinds of stone by continual 
rolling and wearing have become smooth and round; and 
are called boothers. 1864 Ramsbottom Lane. Rhymes 66 
For every cheer I = chair] a boothcr-stone. 

Bootikill, bootakin (b/ 7 -tikin, -akin;. Also 
8 booterkin, 9 bootakin. [dim. of Boot sbA: 
see -kin. Cf. mannikin .] 


1 . A soft boot or mitten made of wool and oiled 
silk, worn as a cure for the gout. 

1767 H. Walpole in .V. <y Q. 1. 1 . 232/1 One day's gout, 
which I cured with the bootikins. 1775- Private Core. 
11 Apr. IV. 8 My biennial visitant the gout, has yielded to 
the bootikins. 1794 6 L. Darwin Foon. u&oi) IV. 221 
Bootcrkins made with oiled Silk, as they confine the per¬ 
spirable matter, keep the part moist and supple. 

2 . A small kind of boot; a knitted legging or 
gaiter wilh feet, worn out of doors by infants. 

1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports <V Adv. Scotl. >:iii.< 1S55 122 
That species of bootakin, known, .by the title of ‘ high-lows \ 
1885 Civ. Scrz*. Store Price List 160 Infanlccs, Bootakins, 
Gaiters, Wool Bools. 

3. An instrument of torture Boot sba 3 . 

1727 P. Wai.ri-k A.Poden 26 (Jam.) There will neither 
thumbikiu nor hootikin come here. 1834 M. Napier Man. 
Ha pier of Meet his ton iv. 159 It was proposed to put him in 
the bootikins, an infernal instrument of torture. 

t Boosting 1 , sb. Obs. Sc. In 0 boting. [f. 
Boot j/>. ; >] • A half-boot or leathern spatterdash ’ 

Jamieson); peril, collective for boots. 

1 1505 1 >unbah Elyting 212 Thow bringis the Cariik clay 
tu Edinburgh Corse, Upoint thy botingis. 

'f Boo*ting, vld. sb . 1 Obs. [f. Boot vd h-iNtH.] 

1 . Relieving, curing, healing, helping; paxment 
to the good; service, avail. 

1 1300 A' Alis. 5711 The kyng..Yaf nl his folk betyng 
lr. r. botyngj. 1426 Audelav Poems 15 Our Kyng 
That niai us salve of oure sure, oure bolyng to us bryngV 
1 1440 Promp. Pan'. 45 Botynge or encrese yn byynge, 
lii itann ntum , liciarinm. 1591 IIarinoion Epigr. n. 116331 
98 But let alone, Lyuus, it is no booting. 

2 . Comb, f Booting-coru. See quol. 

1670 Blount La\o Did. s. v., The Tenants, .paid Booting 
Corn to the Prior of Rochester.. Perhaps it was so called, 
as being paid..by way of Bote, .or compensation to the 
Lord, for his making them Leases, etc. 

t Boosting, vbt. sb:- Obs. Also Sc. 6 buting, 
butting, [f. Boot sb.- or vi- t--!Nu J . but sense 1 
seems to liavc begun as a misunderstanding of 
Butin * booty’, mistaken for a vbl. sb. in -ing.] 

1 . Booty, plunder ; — Butin. 

1572 Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 1S46 l. 79 Small butting 
ihei caryed away. 1597 Montgomerii: Choreic v Sine xv, 
tjuhair flew ye, quhom slew ye, or quha brings hame the 
billing? < 1600 Rob. Hood Ritsom 1. iii. 3 i'll tell you of 
a brave booling That befell Robin Hood. 

2. Taking of booty, plundering : cf. Jrccbocling. 

1651 Hobbes Gort. .y Sot. xiii. $ 14. 203 Under the notion 
of Booting or taking prey. 

Booting (b/7'tiij ),vbl.sb. [f. Bootzv 5 ] a. 'Pot- 
turc with the boot (see Boot she* 3 . b. Punish¬ 
ment of being beaten with a boot (see Boot 
1678 Phillips (AppO Booling, a sort of torture among the 
Scots. 1805 Sir R. Wilson Diary 30 Dec., I directed the 
most culpable tu receive a booting from their comrades. 

Bootless (b/rth's,, a . 1 [OE. bet/eas, f. bbt, 
Boot sb. I : sec -1. Ess. ] 

11 . Not to be expiated or recompensed by j 
‘ bote’; see Boot sb . 1 9. Only in OE. law.) 

a 1000 in Thorpe's Loirs I. ^85 (Bosw.) Donne six &cl 
botleas. Ibid. 1. 410 llusbryce i> botleas. I1714 Fokiescle- 
Aland Fort esc uc s Ah, «y Lint. .1 Ion. l’ref. 62 Boteless, that 
is, unexpiable. 1839 Keightley Hist. Fug. I. 79 Of the 
crimes, .some were * botclos ’ or inexpiable, and were to be 
punished with death : such were treason, murder.] 
f 2 . Without help or remedy; incurable, remedi¬ 
less, helpless. 

1228 in Meat. Rtpon 118821 I. 52 In poena qua: \ucatur 
boleles. e 1350 Will . Paterae 39S4 It is a holies bale..to 
willne after a wif }?al is a waywarde etiere. 1367 Drasi 
Horace Sat. ii. lR.>. 'I’hai were a hootlesse case. 1659 
Sprat Plague Athens iR.t, They saw the city open lay, An 
easy and a bootless prey. 

3 . Void of boot or profit; to no purpose, without 
success; unavailing, useless, unprofitable. 

1559 Myrr. Mag ., Clifford ii, All care is booties in 
a curcles cu>e. 1596 Siiaks. Mereh. 111. iii. 20 lie 
follow him no more with hootlesse prayers. 1641 J. Jack- 
son True Evang. 7 *. 1. 77 Hootlesse problemes. 1736 
Thomson Liberty t\. 644. 1782 Cowpek Gilpin 189 Ah luck¬ 
less speech, and bootless boast ! 1869 Freeman Xortn.C. 

11676) III. xii. 255 A few bootless attempts at negociation. 

4 . quasi-tf</t\ = Bootlessly. 

M 2 3 Jas. 1 . King's Q. lxx, As Tantalus I trauaile ay 
Imt-les. 1588 Shaks. 7 > 7 . A. in. i. 36, I tell my sorrow-es 
booties to the stones. 1813 Scot r Trierm. in. i, Of w asted 
fields. .The Borderers bootless may complain. 

Bootless (b;/*th's , af [f. Boot sbA + -less.] 
Without bools. 

1377 Langl. P. Pl. B. .win. 11 One. .Barfote on an asse 
bakke botelecs cam pryk[y]c, Wylh-oute spores other sperc. 
D596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 111. i, 66 Thrice.. haue 1 hent him 
Hootlesse home .. Hotsp. Home without Bootes, And in 
foule Weather too, How scapes he Agues in the Deoils 
name ?] 1880 Harpeds Mag. LX. 676 Hatless, bootless, 

and trouserlcss. 

Boo tlessly, adv. [f. Bootless rt,*+-LY-.] 
Without success or advantage; unsuccessfully ; 
unprofitably; uselessly. 

1612 T. 'Taylor Comm. Titus i. 15(1619) 309 Bootlessly to 
employ all their paines in keeping theinsehies from outward 
pollution. 1863 Pilgrim, oi'er Prairies 11 . 264 The hunters, 
returning bootlessly and sullenly from a large ‘ cast ’. 

Boo’tlessness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] Use¬ 
lessness ; unprofitableness, 

1830 Blackit\ Mag. XXV II. 472 Which beguile the 
weariness of the journey, and make us sometimes forget its 
boot lessn css. 
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Boots 1 (b/<ts). [pi. of Boot used as sing.] 

1 . A name for the servant in hotels who cleans 
the boots ; formerly called boot-catcher and -catch. 

a 1798 O’Keefe Fontainebleau in. i. (I..) Your honour 
wall remember the waiter .. Vour honour won't forget Jack 
Boots. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 250/1 * I’m the boots 
as b’longs to the house.’ 1856 \V. Collins After Dark 1 .109, 
t waited in the pantry till Boots had brushed the clothes. 

2 . {slang.} An appellation given to the youngest 
officer in a regiment, junior member of a club, etc. 

1806 Sir R. Wilson in Life (1862) I. ii. 60 My chief 
resistance to discipline was at mess where I could not brook 
the duties of Bools. 

3 . In various comb, (humorous or colloq.) = ‘ Fel¬ 
low, person *: as clumsylazy-boots ; sec also Sly¬ 
boots, Smooth-boots. 

1623 Percivale Sp. Diet., Lisongcro, a flatterer, a smooth 
bools. 1865 Dickens Mat. Fr. iv. \i, You are the most 
creasing and tumbling Clumsy-Boots of a packer. 1832 
Lytton Eugene A. ii, ‘ Why don't you rise, Mr. l*azy boots?’ 
t Boots Obs. or dial. [prob. a dial, form of 
bouts, bolts , applied to the same plant.] A local 
English name of Marsh Marigold {Caltha fains * 
tris or Meadow Bouts. 

1597 Gerard Herbal eclxxx. § 3. 671 Marsh Marigoldes, 
in Cheshire and those parts itiscalled Bootes. 1721 Baili.y, 
Boots , the Plant Marshmallows [An error}. 

Boot-top. 

1 . The upper part of a boot; esp. of top-boots. 
1768 Wales in Phil. Trans . LX. 109, I saw one woman 

with a child in each boot lop. 1825 S. Adams Compt. .Ser¬ 
vant 384 Liquid for cleansing Boot Tops, tic. 1827 Lytton 
Pelham, The autocrat of tnc great world of fashion..fed 
the pampered appetite of his boot-tops on champagne. 

2 . Kant. a. In phrase ‘ to give a ship boot- 
tops ’: sec cpiot.; b. —Boot- topping b. 

1768 Choker, etc. Diet. Artsy, v., It is usual to make 
her heel, or incline first to one side and then to the other.. 
having scrubbed off the ooze, shells., with brushes and 
brooms, they cover it with a mixture of tallow, sulphur, 
etc., and this is called giving her boot-tops. 1842 I’. Coofkr 
Jack Q'Lant. I. 126 Lvery vessel that isn’t coppered show 
her boot-top. 

Boo’t-to:pping. Xaut. a. sec cptol.) 

1767 Falconer Diet. Marine ( 1709', Boot-topptng, the net 
of cleaning the upper part of a ship’s bottom, and daubing 
it over with a coat or mixture of tallow, sulphur, resin, etc. 
Boot-topping is chiefly performed where there is no dock 
. .ur when, .hurry. .renders it inconvenient to have the whole 
bottom, .cleansed. 

b. 'Boot-toffing . . is now applied to sheathing 
a vessel with planking over felt.’ Smyth Sailor • 
Word-bk. 1867. 

Booty (b/cti , sb. Forms: 5-6 botyc, buty, 
6 boty, bootyo. bootie, ^7 Sc. bouty), 6- booty. 
[The mod. as well as the early forms, point to 
a ME. long c, and thus to connexion with bet, 
Bu^t sbf advantage, and v.l to profit. But there is 
no accounting for such a formation from hot, bool 
directly ; and it is generally held that the English 
word is due to an adaptation of some word cognate 
with Ger. bcutc, F. but in or the latter itself in¬ 
fluenced in form by association with hot, boot. The 
TeuLonie words in question are ON. byti * exchange, 
barterconnected with byta * to exchange *; also 
’to deal out, distribute’; MDu. and MLG. biite 
V MG. bit/c, MUG. biute, mod.G. bcutc, mod.l)u. 
bail), all with the sense ‘booty ’. Butin, from 
French, was used side by side with boty, booty during 
the i6tli c., and it is curious that the first known 
instances of both occur in Caxlon's Chcssc, with¬ 
in a few lines of each other: see Butin. Caxton 
has also buty (see 1491), and in 17th c. we find an 
instance of bootyn for but in : but on the whole the 
contact of the two forms appears to be slight. The 
shorter form Boot gb.*), and the related Boot vi 1 
Booteb {freebooter), Booting, are all later. 

(An early but dubiously genuine use appears under 
Booty a., which, if really used by Lydgate 0430, would 
carry the question farther back, but leave it still more 
obscure.)! 

1 . orig. Plunder, gain, or profit acquired in com¬ 
mon and destined to be divided among the winners. 

a. That which is taken from an enemy in war; 
the collective plunder or spoil. (No plural.) 

1474 Caxton Chcsse 39 So shold the dispoyle and botye 
be comune vnto them. 1491 —Four Sons Aytnon 11885) 
143 The kyng made the buty to he dealed, Whcrof the 
most Darty he made to be gyven to reynawde & his brethem. 
1530 Palsgr. 200/1 Boty that men of warre lake, but in. 
1579 Digcls Stratiot. 120 The Bootie shall be divided, 
according to the auncienl fawes of the warres. 1611 Bible 
Numb, x.xxi. 32. 1732 Lediakd Scthos 11 . ix. 287 They were 
too happy to give them a share of the booty. 18x4 Welling¬ 
ton in Gurw. Disp. XII. 7 What ought to be considered 
as booty to the army. 

b. That which is captured by robbers or thieves, 

1567 Harman CViTrwrii 869) 33 When they haue a greatter 

booty then they maye cary awaye quickly. 1596 Siiaks. 
1 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 184 When they haue the booty, if you and 
I do not rob them. 

f 2 . A thing taken by force; a prize. (With //.) 
1542 Uoall Erasm. Afioph. 186 b, His souldyers had con¬ 
spired, .to conuerle all the booties that they shoulde geat, 
to their owne priuate vse. 1568 Like will to Like in Ilazl. 


DM. III. 334 Art thou not agreed These two booties 
equally to divide? 1591 Horsey Trav. (1857) 161 To lose 
a great deall of his ariillerie, buties, and baggage^ 1652 
Needham tr. Se Men's Mare Cl. 481 To .. take prizes or 
booties. 18Z3 Byron Juan x. Ixix, Packets, all whose pas¬ 
sengers are booties To those who upon land or water dwell. 

3 . loosely. Plunder, spoil, gain ; a prize; without 
reference to its being common property. 

1580 Baret Alv. B 932 The Bootie or spoyle that a man 
hath gotten of his enemies, 1599 R. Greenham J Vies. 
<ed. 2i 49 A flatterer comming to haue some bootie. 1611 
Shaks. H’int. T. iv. iv. 862 Fortune, .drops Booties in my 
mouth. 1662 More Ant id. Ath. il x. (1712)71 That she 
might not be too easie a Booty for him. 172a J)e Foe Moll 
FI. (1840 1 328 He robbed the best Chester coaches and got a 
very great booty. 1743 Fielding Jon. Wild 11. ii. Bag a hot 
..had carried off a pretty considerable booty from their 
engagements at dice. 1839 Thiklwall Greece I. 329 'Hie 
ingenious and successful pilferer gained applause with his 
booty. 1866 Kingsley Herew. v. 115 lie got very little 
booty there. 

4 . To play booty : To join with confederates in 
order to ‘ spoil ’ or victimize another player; to 
play into the hands of confederates in order to 
share the * plunder * with them; hence to play or 
act falsely so as to gain a desired object ; esp. to 
play badly intentionally in order to lose the game. 
So obs. to bowl, tast, perjure, talk , write booty. 

1561 Awuelav Frat. I’aeab. 9 And consent as though 
they will play booty against him. 1592 Greene Art Canny 
catch. 11. 8 The bowlers ca>i euer booty,and doth win or loose 
as the bet of the gripe leadeth them. 1622 Mabkk Ir. Aleman's 
Guzman d“A If. 1. 222 Wee are three of v>, lei vs all play 
booty, and joyne together to coo/en the Cardinall. 1650 
Wf.ldon Crt. Jas. /, 99 Some of them played booty, and 
in truth, the Game was not plaid above-board. 1676 Kthl- 
redge Man of Mode tit i. 1684130 What think you of playing 
it on Iwoty V Har. What do you mean? T. Bill. Pretend 
to be in love with one another. 1678 Blilek Hud., Lady's 
A us tv. 180 Can own the same thing, and disown ; And 
jx-rjure Booty, Pro and Con. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 60 
• 9 Would not one he apt to believe that the Author played 
l>ooty, and did not make his List of Rhymes till he had 
finished his Poem ? 1771 P. Parsons Newmarket I. 108 
Bribing the rider to play booty, to lose the race. 1813 
E.vamincr 17 May 319 1, I gave a jockey a handsome 
premium to play booty. 1831 Disraeli Vug. Duke < L.', 
One thing remained to be lost—what he called his honour, 
which was already on the scent to play booty, 
b. lienee: Booty — playing booty. 

1608 Dkkker Belman Loud. Whs. 1884-5 III. 135-6 Many 
other practises there are in bowling tending to cozenage, 
but y greatest and grossest is Booty : in which y* deceipl 
is so open and palpable that I haue scene men stone-blind 
nffer to lay Betts franckely. .only by hearing who played, 
and how the old Grypcs had made their layc>. 1738 War- 
burton Dir. Legal. 11 . 145 A Riddle was frequently the 
Stratagem for a Booty. 

5 . Comb, t booty-fellow : one who shares booty 
with others ; a confederate in plundering, swind¬ 
ling, etc. (cf. sense 4). 

1530 Palsgr. 200^1 l’olyfelowe, pursottnier. 1532 Due- 
Flay < 1050’ 43 As when one man lost an hundred pound land 
at shooting, by occasion that some that shot with him on 
his side were booty fellows against him. 

t Boo’ty, sb.- Obs. Erroneously used for Boor sb. x 
A remedy; advantage. 

1577 Houssiied Citron. Ill, 284 It was no bootie to 
adwse him to the contrarie of that his concluded purpose. 
1581 W. Stamord E.xam. Compl. 1. 1876) iBNeedetas yee 
knowe i hath no booty. 

t Boo’ty, a. Obs. [See Booty jiM : but could 
this be orig. from Boot sb . 1 in sense of‘profit '?] 
Sharing, participating. 

< 1430 Lydg. Bochas iv. (1494 Q iv a. His desyre and his 
entciicion Was to be holy [ed. 1554 booting] with iheym of 
suche pillage. 1570 Levins Mump. 111 Bootye, particeps. 

t Boo’ty, v. Obs. inlr. To collect booty. 

1580 Holly band Treas. Fr. T. , Butiner , to bootie, or pray. 

t Boo‘ty-hale, v. Obs. [app. an alteration of 
Boot-hale v., assimilated to Booty.] = Boot-hale. 
Also Boo ty-haling vbl. sb. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. C/lie of God 111. xvii. 131 Having 
booty-haled all the whole Cittie. i6ix FlorIo, Gualdet , a 
bootic-haling [1598 boote-], a freebooting. 

Boo’tyless, a. [see -less.] Void of booty. 

1866 Standard 27 Feb., The disappointed O'Mahoneyites 
consoled themsebes after this bootyless expedition. 

t Bocvtyn. Obs. rare. A mixed form combining 
Booty and Butin. 

1635 Hayward Banish'd Virg. 196 These folkes had 
scowr'd the field, .got good store of bootyn. 

Boow\e, obs. form of Bow. 

Booza, var. of Boz.\, an oriental drink. 

Booze, boose (b/ 7 z), sb. colloq. Also 8 booz. 
[f. Booze v. ; = Bouse sb.] 

1 . Drink; a draught. 

1732 Mrs. Pkndarves Lett. 30 Mar. in Mrs. Dchwy s 
Corr. I. 346 We. .had a profusion of ' peck & bo02* ilernis 
for meat & drink). 

2 . Drinking, a drinking bout, 

1864 Burton Scot Abr. II. ii. 198 An occasional hard 
boose, and its consequent headache. 1877 Baring-Gould 
My si. Suffering 51 A booze of bad ale, 1884 St. James's 
Gaz. 19 Dec. 4/1 There was a great ' booze * on board. 

Booze, boose v bffz), v - [A variant of Bouse, 
retaining the pronunciation of ME. bouse, bowse , 
and spelt phonetically [ perhaps really a dialectal 
form : cf. the Sc. and north.Eng. rooze jnz) - lite¬ 
rary Eng. rouse, etc. See Bouse.] 


inlr. To drink deeply, or for the sake of enjoy¬ 
ment or goodfellowship ; to tipple, guzzle, bezzle. 

[0300 E. E. Poems (1862) 154 Dope can :je bouse. 1616 
Pasquil Kath. i. 213 You must needs bouze.] 1768 
Walpole Lett. II. Mann, To booze ale. 1777 Colmax Epil. 
Sch. Scundal (1883176 While good Sir Peter boozes with the 
squire. 1823 Byron Juan m. xix. Who. .like Tom..could 
Booze in the ken? 1854 Thackeray Xcwcomes I. 39, I 
won’t sit in the kitchen and boose in the servants’ hall. 1870 
Lowell Study Wind. 30 With few resources but to boose 
around the fire. 

Boozed (b/?zd}, ppl. a. [f. Booze v. + -ed.] 
Intoxicated, drunk, fuddled. 

1850 P. Crook War of. Hats so Booz’d in their tavern 
dens, The scurril press drive all their diny pens. 

Boozer (b/ 7 'zoi). One who boozes ; a tippler. 

<11819 Wolcott (P. Pindari fF&j. (1831)303(1).), This land¬ 
lord was a boozer stout. 1835 Marryat Jac. Faithf. xxvi, 
Don’t you think so, my old boozer ? 

Boo’zify, v. nonce-wd. intr. To take part in a 
boozing party, to booze. 

1824 Blachw. Mag. 635 Never boozify a second time with 
the man whom you have seen misbehave himself in his cups. 

Boozing (b/Pzig) vbl. sb. [f. Booze v. + -ing L] 
Deep drinking, toping. 

a 1529 [see Boustsu vbl. 1851 Thackeray/?//^. Hunt. 
iv. 08581 207 That dub and coffee-house boozing. 1868 
Geo. Luot /•'. Holt 119 Extension of the suffrage can 
never mean anything for them but extension of boozing. 

b. attrib. and in comb. (Cf. Bousing.) 

1824-9 Candor httag. Com*. (1846'' 1. 45 In a boozing- 
bout, such as some country gentlemen I could mention do 
hold after dinner. 1873 C. Reade Simpleton xxviii, Down 
a filthy close into some boozing ken—I beg pardon, some 
thieves' public-house. 

Boo zing, fpl. a. [f. as pree. + -ing -.] That 
drinks deeply, addicted to drinking. 

1569 [see Bousing ///. <*.] 1770 Month. Per. 73 The 

boozing companions of old Sir John. 1880 J. C. Watt Gt. 
Novelists 30 Those 4 boosing ’ coteries. 1882 L. Stephen 
Swift ii. 26 The boozing fox-hunting squires. 

Boozy ^b/rzi), a. 1 [f. Booze sb. + -y 1 .] 

1 . Showing the effects of boozing or intoxication ; 
influenced or affected by much drinking. 

a 1529 [see Bousy). 1719 D’Uri ey Pills <1872) II. 297 All 
flustered and boozy, the drunken Old Sot. 1829 Southly 
Ep. Annivers. 18 Leaving behind it in the boozy eyes A 
swoln and red suffu>non, glazed and dim. 1857 Kingsley 
Two 1 '. Ago II. 237 Helplessly boozy from the first. 

2 . Addicted or given tip to boozing; drunken. 

1592 [see 1801 Oouv. Morris in Sparks Life ff 

Writ. <1832) HI. 145 A tedious morning, a great dinner, a 
boozy afternoon, and dull evening. 1865 Sat. Rev. 4 Feb. 
145 '1 A boozy opium-eating Afghan. 

Hence Boo’ziness. 

1863 Hawthorne Old Home II. 63 Poor Bozzy’s booziness 
would appear to have become hereditary in his ancient line. 
Boozy, var. of Boczy, a. bulky, corpulent. 
Bo-peep (b<?u:p/ - p). Forms: 6 boo - peep, 
-pepe, -pipe, bo-pepe, -pipe, 6-7 bo-, boe- 
peepe, 7 boa-peep, boh-peepe. 7- bo-peep. [f. 
Bn ini. + Peep v. ; cf. Sc. bo-keek, keek-a-boo.] 

A nursery play with a young child, wbo is kept in 
excitement by the nurse or play-mate alternately 
concealing herself (or her face), and peeping out 
for a moment at an unexpected place, to withdraw 
again with equal suddenness. Johnson says f The 
act of looking out and then drawing back as if 
frighted, or with the puqmse to fright some other’. 
Hence to play {at) bo-peep fwith) ; also fig., in 
many obvious applications. 

1528 Tinoale Doctr. Treat. (1848) 214 Mark how he 
plavcth bo-peep with the scripture. 1535 Jove Apol. Tindale 
lAro.) 7 Yf Tindal wyll .. playc boo pepe withe the tenets. 
c 1620 [Fletch. & Mass.] Trag. Baruavett it. i. in Bullen 
O. PI. (1883) 11 .248 This blinded State that plaics a boa-peep 
with us. 1648 Herrick lUsher., Upon her Feet, Her pretty 
feet Like snalles did creep A little out, and then. As if they 
started at Bo-Peep, Did soon draw in agen. 1658 Osborn* 
Jas. /. (1673) 5 2 ^ Forced to..die in a Prison, or play at 
Bu-peep all the remainder of their days with their Creditors. 
1701 Interest of Engiatul 34 Melt. .That, .do nothing but 
play at Bo-peep with God Almighty, a 1849 H. Coleridge 
Poems 11850VII. 217 What fancy so pretty is playing bo-peep 
With the innocent s thoughts in the fields of sleep? 
b. as interjection. 

c 1550 Pride 9* Abuse M r om. in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 231 Bo 
pepe T w hBt have I spyed ? A bug, devysing of proud knacks. 
C. allrib. 

1663 Cow ley Cutter Coleman St. 111. v, There will be a 
good Bo-peep Love. 1692 ViLLifcKS (Dk. Buckhm.) Chances 
I1714) 115 Were these your bo-peep Prayers? 1863 NS 
Phillips Speeches xxiv. 547 For the President, in bo-peep 
secrecy to hide himself in the White House. 

Bo-pee’p, v. rare. inlr. To play bo-peep. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. ci. (1612) 400 Wny should 
faces faire indeed bo-peepe behind a Fanne? 1840 Barham 
hi got. Leg., Wedding Day 26 The National School, Bo- 
peeping ’midst 4 many a mouldering heap'. 

t Bo-peeper. Obs, rare. [f. prec. + -ER 1 .) 
That behind which one plays bo-peep ; a mask. 

1609 Ev. Wont, in Hunt, v, i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Welc 
pull of his bopeeper. 

Boquct, obs. form of Bouquet. 

Bor (boi\ sb. dial. Also 7 bore, 9 borh, bob, 
bo'. [?OK. {$e)bur as in Neighbour. Cf. the 
similar use of Du. buur : see Boor.] An East 
Anglian form of address = Neighbour, gossip, etc. 
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1677 Yarranton Engl, fntprov. 105 Bores, this is the best 
News that ever I hearth 1830 Forby Nor/. <5- Suffolk l 'oe. 
s.v. Bor/:, Bor, ‘Co’ bor, let’s go a sticking in the 'Squire’s 
plantations'. * Aye, bor, so we will'. 1874 J. Whin bush 
Tim Dig-atell 5 Tim, bor, what d’yow think ? 

Bor, obs. f. Beer, Hoar, Bower. 

Bor-, Chan., short for Boron, forming names of 
compounds of this with the alcohol radicals ; e.g. 
Bor-ethyl 3(C,H 5 'B, Bor-methyl 3(CH,)B, ol>- 
tained by acting on ethyl borate with zinc ethyl 
and methyl respectively. 

1869 Roscor Elem . Chou. 342 Borethyl a colourless 
liquid, possesses a very powerful acrid smell, and takes fire 
on exposure to the air, burning with a green flame. 1881 
Roscoe Chon. Ill. 244 Bor met nyl is a colourless gas. 

i! Bora (b<Vra). [According to Diez, Venetian, 
Milanese form of It. horea north wind L. Borens. 
But cf. Illyrian (Scrvia, Dalmatia, etc.) burn 
’storm, tempest* (Bulg. burn, Russ, and OSlav. 
butya ), which may have lx?en confounded with 
the ltal. in the Adriatic.] A severe north wind 
which blows in the Upper Adriatic. 

1864 V’tESS Strangford E. Shores Adriatic 263 A vio- 
lent wind began to blow. ‘ The Bora ! the Bora ! * resounded 
on all sides, m tones of terror and dismay. 1883 A then runt 
6 Jan. 11/iCapt. Burton left Trieste., too happy to exchange 
its ferocious bora and distressing scirocco for the .. West 
African coast. 

Borable (bo*Tab’l , a. rare~°. Also bore- 
able. [f. Bore v. + -arlk.] That may be bored. 
1755 in Johnson* ; and in mod. Diets. 

Borace, obs. form of Borax. 

IIBora*ch.io. Obs. Forms: 6 bourrachoe, 7 
bor-, borracho e, boraccio, -accia, borracio, 
burracho, 8 borrachio, borad-, 6-S borachio. 
[Adopted from 8p. or It.r cf. Sp. bon’acha leathern 
bag for wine, with bor radio drunkard, masc. of 
bor radio drunken ; also It. bar accia. {borraccio 
BarettP ‘a boracho, or bottle made of a goates 
skin, such as they vse in Spainc’ (Florio).] 

1 . A large leather bottle or bag used in Spain for 
wine or other liquors. 

1583 Stanyiilrst /Ends ill. (Arb.) 91 With chuffe chaffe 
wynesops lyke a gourd bourrachoe replcnnisht. 1594 Greknf 
Look. Glasse \Y ks. (1861) 133 A borachio of kisses. 1615 tr. 
De Mont/art s S //rr*. E. ftulles 5 They make their proutson 
of water in great Borachoes, made of whole goat-skins. 
1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 11. i. (16311113 Leather .. like 
your Borachio Of Spainc, Sir. 1629 Cait. Smith Tra<>. .y 
Adz*, xiii, 25 1 he inilke they keepe in great skinnes like 
Burrachos. 1658 Ussiikr Ann. 104 Camels loden with 
horachoes or Icthren baggs full of water. 1736 Baii.f.v 
llouseh. Diet. 260 Such [wines] as have the Borachio or 
hogskin flavour. 1775 Phil. Trans. LXVI. 258 An elastic 
gum bottle, otherwise called boradchio or caoutchouc. 

2 . A drunkard, a mere ‘wine-hag*. 

1*599 Shaks. Much Ado iv. ii. ii What is your name, 
friend ? Bor. Borachio.] a 1627 Mipolf.tox S/>an. Gipsy t. 
i, I am no borachio. a 1729 Concrete (J.) How you stink 
of wine!. .you’re an absolute borachio. 

Boracic (borarsik), a. Chcm. [f. Borax +-ic.] 
Of the nature of, pertaining to, or derived from 
borax. Boracic acid is now in systematic nomen - 
clature Boric acid. 

i8ox Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XC 11 . 58 A white glitter¬ 
ing salt, .resembling the concrete boracic acid. 1869 Roscoi-: 
Eton. Chon. 152 Boracic or Boric Acid. 1880 M acCormac 
A ntisept.Surg, 149 Boracic lint, or some similar application. 
Boracite (b^-rasoit). Min. [f.. prec. + -itk.] 
Native borate of magnesia. 

*810 Hf.nrv Elem. Chon . (1826) 1 .619 A natural compound 
of boracic acid and magnesia .. found near Luncburg in 
Germany, and known by the name of boracite. 1811 Pjnk- 
erton Petral. I. 487 [Gypsum] contains.. in rare instances 
arrngonite and boracite. 

f Boracium. Obs. Chan. [f. Borax: cf. 
sodium , polassittm , etc.] The name at first given 
to Boron, when it was supposed to be a metal. 

1808 Sir H. Davy in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 85 There is 
strong reason to consider the boracic basis as metallic, .and 
I venture to propose for it the name of boracin/n. 1812 — 
Ghent. Philos. 245 The bodies .. are six, hydrogene, azote, 
sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, and boracium or boron. 

Borage (bzvred,^. Forms : 5- borage, 6 bou¬ 
rage, 7 bourrage, 6-8 burrage, 7-8 borrage, 8 
burridge. [from med.L. borrdgo, or one of the 
Romanic forms: cf. F. bourrache (also OF. bonr- 
race^, Pr. borrage , It. borraggitte, bor race, Sp. bor- 
raja, Pg. borragom ; in mod.L, bordgo ; prob., ac¬ 
cording to Diez, f. bona, hurra ‘rough hair, short 
wool * (cf. late L. hurra ‘a shaggy garment in 
reference to the roughness of the foliage.] 

1 . A genus of plants, giving its name to a natural 
order {Boraginacev). spec . The common British 
species {Borago offuinalis\ which has bright blue 
(lowers, and stem and leaves covered with prickly 
hairs ; it was formerly much esteemed as a cordial, 
and is still largely used in making cool tankard , 
claret cup, etc. 

{c 1265 Anglo -A ornt. Poe. Wr> Wulcker 557 Borago, L11 ra g e. | 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum 47 Take most of cole, borage, persyl. 
c 1500 To serr'c a Lord in Ba bees Bk. (1868) 370 Sawse hym 
with mustard, burage, suger. 1530 Palsgr. 202/1 Burrage 
(bourage' herbe, bovrache. 1533 F.lyot Cast. Helth .1541) 

29 Bourage comfortcth the haxte, and maketh one mcrye. 


1603 Hollano Plutarch's Mor. 644 Some there be, who put 
leaves of barrage into their wine. 16x9 PasquiTs Palin. 
(1877) *55 No fiery red-fac’d Claret attended with his Bor¬ 
rage. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 31 • 8 The same Effect as 
Burridge tn the Glass when a Man is drinking. 1710 Sal¬ 
mon llouseh. Comp. 45 Borrage is one of the four cordial 
flowers. X842 Sir \V Hooker Brit . E/ora 225 Hence the 
old Aoage—* I Borage always bring Courage’. 

2 . Comb, and Allrib., as borage-seed, -'tonicr; 
borage-wort, any boraginaceous plant. 

1626 Bacon SyL'a § 441 Sow here and there some Borrage- 
seed. 1620 Vi-nnf.r Pin Recta vii. 125 Eaten with.. Borage- 
water and Sugar. 1882 Garden 22 July 60/1 A morbid cra/e 
for Borage-worts. 

Boraginaceous (borcuul3uvi*Jbs\ a. Bol . [f. 
inod.L. bordgo, •agin- Borage + -ackous.] Of or 
pertaining to the order Bor agin aceo *; sec prec. 
Boragiueous .tyn-ad^i-n/hs , a. Bol. [f. as 
prec. + -kous.] Of or pertaining to a tribe of the ] 
Boraginacetv, called Baraginc/e, containing the 1 
typical genus Borago ; also, loosely, -prec. * 

Boral, var. of Bokkl Sc., an auger. 

Boras, obs. form of Borax. 

Borasco, -a’sque. Also borasca, bor- 
rasque, burrasca. [Fr. bourrasque , and Sp., Pg., 
Cat. borrasca , ad. It. bnrasca Florio , burrasca 
Bnrctti , according to Diez. augmentative of Bora.] 

A violent squall of wind. 

1686 GoAn Cclest. Bodies 11. \ii. 242 Whirlwinds, Hurri¬ 
canes, Borasqucs, Tornado, Tuffon. 1692 Sir T, Bloi ni 
Ess. 143 You may see Vuleano's, Uurricans and Borasco’s 
in him. 1849 J. A. St. John in Tail's Mag. XY 1 . 733 A 
borasco overtook them. 1850 Ibid. X V 11 . 28 The burrascas 
of the Mediterranean arc often of short continuance. 1854 
It Ann am 1 la lien t. 97 A mighty change, .might wind up the 
evening with a sudden borrasque. 1867 S.mvih Sailor's 
II ord-bk., Borasca , a storm, with thunder and lightning. 

H Borassus borar.^s . Bol. [mod.L., ad. Ur. 
popaaaos palm-fruit.] A genus of palms, includ¬ 
ing two species, of which B. jlabeUiformis the 
Palmyra Palm, yields palm-wine and palm-sugar. 

1798 S. Wii.cockk Stai'oriuus Toy. in Southey Comm.-pi. 
Bk. Scr. 11. (1849)517 At Ceylon, .the leaves of the horas>»us 
palm tree, .are used instead of paper. 1878 H. M. Stanley 
Dark Cont. 1 . vi. 131 A forest of borassus palms. 

Borate bfvnM . Client, [f. Bok-on + -ate ] 

A salt of boric or boracic acid. 

1816 Accum Chan. Tests (18181 170 Borate oflead. 1863 72 
Watts Diet. Chan. 1 . 636 Bora. r, the acid borate of sodium 
which exists in the water of certain lakes in central Asia. 

I! Bora’to. Obs. Also 6 boratta. [app. a. It. 
burnt to ‘sort of thin transparent cloth'.] A thin 
fabric: cf. Bolt v.\ also Boltf.u vbl.slO, Bolting. 

1578 Richmond. II 'ills <1853' 276, iv yeards of borato nt 
ijj. vjrf, a yeard. 1594 Bli ntikym. E.verc. v. iii. ed. 71 533 
‘t’affatics, Borattas, Grograines. 1660 . let 12 Chas. II, iv. 
Sched., Boraioes or Bombasines—narrow, the single piece 
not above 15 yards. 1720 Slow's Sort'. 1754111. v. ix. 266/2 
Borratosc, WTonght with silk containing tinder twenty yards. 
Borax bo*»T&ks\ Forms: 4-7 boras, 5-6 
boraeo, 6 borras, 7 baurac h, boraxe,6- borax ; 
pi. Obs. rare' boraces. [M E. bora s, a. OF. boras 
borras , boun’as', ad. med.L. banrach. bcrac, bora- 
cum, and borax, borac-cm , a. Arab. variously 
pronounced bauraq, buraq, boraq , prop, 'natron', 
but also 4 horax ’ : referred by the lexicons to the 
Arab. baraqa to glisten, but prob. ad. Pers. 

bitra/i borax. According to Leman introduced into 
the Romanic langs. about the 9th c. Cf. Sp. borrax 
(now written borraj ', mod.F. borax, It. borrace .] 

1 . A native salt; the acid horate of sodium, or 
btborale of soda /Na 2 B, O. ; having, when pure, 
the form of a transparent or whitish crystal, 01 
white powder, but also imported as crude borax 
or tincal, a greenish mass greasy to the touch. 

c 1386 CitAt CER Prol. 630 Ther nas qnyksilver, litarge, tie 
brimstone, Boras, ceruce, ne oillc of tartre noon. 1483 Cath. 
el ngl. 37 Borace, Borax. 1543 Trahkron l ’igo's Chirurg. 
(*586)433 Boras, others write.it Borax, and Plinie saith, 
that it is a liquor in pits. 1623 Cockeram. Boras, a white 
substance like salt-peeter wherewith goldsmiths solder gold 
and siluer. 1678 k. R[csseli.] Gcber 1. iii. 9 Glass and 
boraces. 1684 Phil. Trans. XIV. 610 The other species [of 
Nitre] they term Baurac, which they used in seasoning their 
meat. 1810 Henry Elem. Chew. (1826)1. 566 Tincal. which, 
when purified, becomes the refined borax of the shops. 1876 
Harley Mat. Med. 157 Borax is supposed to have been 
the Chrysocolla of Pliny. 

2 . Borax beads, beads made of borax, used 
in blowpipe analysis to distinguish the metallic 
oxides, and test minerals by the characteristic 
colours which they give in the oxidizing and the 
reducing (lame. 

Borbecu, obs. form of Bardecce. 

+ Bo*rborite. Obs. [ad, L. Borboriltv , Gr. 
poppopnat, f. Gr. puppop-os filth.] One of the 
names, or nick-names, given to certain Ophitic 
Gnostics, referring, according to Epiphanius, to 
their unclean living (but various other explanations 
are offered); in 16-17th c. used as a term of re¬ 
proach in the sense of ‘ One who holds filthy or 
immoral doctrines’, and specifically applied to a 
branch of the Mennoniles. 


*659 Gavdf.n Tears 0/Ch . 572 (D.) The whole Reformed 
Church of England ..torne and bespattered by those Bor- 
borites, those uncleane Spirits. 1685 Baxtfr Paraphr. 
James v. 19 Borliorites or Gnosticks are not the less such 
for.. being call'd Bishops. 1882 j.Scnoi tr . Herzog's Encycl. 
Rel. Rnowl. t. 313 Borhoritesor Borborians. 

t BorboroTogy. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. -r 
-\oyia discoursing: see -logy.] Filthy talk. 

*649 T rapp Comnt.Epist. 224 Sbunne obscene borborology, 
and filthy speeches, 

Bcrrborygm. ? Obs. exc. in Lat. form bor- 
borygmus. Med. [ultimately ad. Gr. popPopirypbs, 
f. pappopv^uv to have a rumbling in the bowels. 
In 16th c. F. borborygme (Cotgr. -igmc .] 

17x9 Gtossogr. Nina, Borborygm , a rumhling Noise in the 
(hits. 1794 6 E. Darwin goon. 11S01) II. 530 Hence the 
borborigmi, or rumbling of the bowels. 1880 Bfae.f. Slight 
A Urn. 97 Borborygmi.. are a serious annoyance. 

Boreh e, obs. 8c. var. of Borrow, a pledge, etc. 
Borelothe, variant of Boakimtoth, Obs. 
Bord, obs. form of Board. 

Bordage 1 bp*.tded ( y\ Feudal System, [a. OF. 
bordage still in local use in France , - med.L. 
bordiigium, f. OF. horde, med.L. borda col -f - age : 
see Bordak. Erroneously connected in Eng. dic¬ 
tionaries. from Manley and Blount downwards, 
with bord ‘table*, hut clearly explained and illus¬ 
trated by 1 >n Cange, and in French use by Godefroy .)] 
The tenure by which a bordar held his cot at the 
will of his lord; the services due from a bordar. 
As an Eng. word only in modem historians.) 
a 1300 Const, de Norm. 1. iii. 15 1 Mi Cange Tenure par Lor- 
dage, si est comine aucune horde [later odd. add loge ou 
mnisoii] est haillie a auenn puiir fere le> vil.s services sou 
Scignor : ne poet lontme cel tiement lie vendre.ne cngagiei 
ne donner, et de e’en n'est pas homage fet. 1664 Spelmas 
Glossy s.\. Boniarii, Bordage. 1771 A nth;. Sar/si. 29 From 
the Grand Customer of Normandy wc learn, that Bordage 
was a base tenure, where such a house or cottage was 
obliged to thre-h, draw water, grind corn, and do -uch 
other servile work. 

Bordage- bp’-idOdz . [a. F. bordage, I. bord 
side, border to border.] 

1 . Xaut. ‘'I'hc planking on a .ship's side/ Mod. 
Diets. 

2 . That which forms the* border of anything. 
i860 Sir W.J.ouas in Borthwick Brit. Amer. Reader 14* 

When forced into a narrow part of the channel, the lateral 
pressure it [the ice| there exerts drives the bordage up the 
banks, where it sometimes accumulate* to the height of 
from forty to fifty feet. 

t Bord Alexander. Obs. Also 4-5 burd, 
boord e, borde. A kind of striped silk; see 
Alexander. 

1392 in Beck Draper's Diet. s.v. Ale.uinder, In 1392 
Richard Beardsall left as a legacy a piece of burd Alysaun* 
dor. 1440 in Eng. Ch. Eurniturey «866 > 184, \ j autere towells 
of lynen Clothe .. the vlh with a frountere of Liorde Ali- 
santlre. 1482 Mahg. Paston lPill in Left. III. 286 The 
hole bedde of horde alisnundre. 1503 Will of Gaynes ford 
Somerset Ho. 1 , \V* celer & tester of borde alisaundre. 

Bordall, Bordalour. 8c. var. of Bordel, -er. 
t Bord-and-cord. Obs. [peril, f. bord, Board 
‘side, border’, and Cord.] An obsolete game played 
with a ball by five on each side. 

1591 in Nichols Prop\ Q. Eliz. III. 117 In this square 
they (stript out of their dubleUs> played, five to five, with 
the hand ball, at bord and cord (as they tearme it«. 

Bordar ^bpudiu . Feudal System. Also 9 
border, [mod. ad. med.L. bordarius cottager, f. 
med.L. borda Pr., Cat. borda. F. borde hut, cot¬ 
tage. referred by Diez to Teut. bord neuter' 

‘ wooden board ’, etc. (The OF. was hardier.) 

' i llie actual history of the sense which lord a has taken 
in Romanic, and of its fern, gender, is still wanting: one 
might conjecture a neuter plural borda ‘thing of boards' 
taken as a feminine sing. ] 

A villein of the lowest rank, who held a cottage 
at his lord’s pleasure, for which he rendered menial 
service; a cottier. (As an English word, found 
only in modem historians: the L. bordarii is a 
regular term of Domesday Book. 

[ 1087 DomesdayBk. ,Middtesex.St.I 'etntsStanes,Y.\ xxxvi 
bordarii de iii hidis, et iv bordarii de x! acris,. et xii servi. 
1670 Blount Law Diet,, Bordarii seu Bordmanni, often 
occur in Domesday; by some esteemed to be Bores, Hus¬ 
bandmen, or Cotagers ; which are there always put after 
Villains.] 1776 Strutt tlorda Angel-Cyn. 111 . 16 The 
military tenants and socmen had iheir labourers and de¬ 
pendants, as bordars. 1809 Bawdkn tr. Domesday Bk. 11 
'the King lias now there live villanes and three bordars 
with two ploughs. x86x Pi:ARSON Early <5- Mid, Ages Eng. 
268 Of these [the semi-servilel, villeins, borders, or cottiers, 
make up the mass, about 200,coo in all. 1876 Green Short 
Fist, v, § 4. 238 The cottar, the bordar, and the labourer 
were bound to aid in the work of the home-farm. 

tBord(e. Obs. Thieves' cant. [?a transf. use 
of bord, Board ‘shield*.] A shilling. 

1567 Harman Gttw/ 85 Bouse there a bord, drinkc there 
a shyllinge. 1611 Df.kker Roar. Girle Wks. 1873 111 . 219 
My Lord Noland .. bestowes vpon you two, two boordes 
and a halfe. 1688 R. Holme Armory lit. iii. §68 Cant Yoc.) 
Borde , a shilling. Hal/a Borde, six-pence. 

Borde, obs. f. Board, and var. of Bourd, Obs. 
Bordeaux (bpjd<?*v). Also 6- Burdeux, Sc. 
Burdoous, 7 Burdeaux, 7-8 Bourdeaux. A 
city in the south of France; hence, tbe wine made 
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there, claret. + Bordeaux hammcr (humorous); a 
vinous headache. 

(1483 Cath.Angl. 48 Hurd us [ Burdens], c in it as est, burdi- 
gollus. \ c 1570 Leg. Bp. St. A mirnos in Scot. Poems 16th C. 
(1801) n. 342 His contagious stomack Was sa owersett with 
Burdeous drum make. 1 576 N e vvto a t r. Lem mVs Complex. 
<i 633 > 94 A Burdeaux hammer beating in his head. 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. / / r , 11. iv.69 There's a whole Marchants Ven¬ 
ture of Burdeux-Stuffc in him. 1714 Manoeville Fab. Bees 
(1725 1 .260 He could content himself with plain Bourdeaux, 
if it had a good body. 1836 Mark vat Three Cult, iii, Don’t 
go abroad to drink sour wine, because they call it Bordeaux. 

t Bo’rdel. Obs. Forms: 4-9 bordel, (4 ? bor- 
deal), 5-7 bordell, 5 bordele, bourdel(l, bor- 
dyl^le, burdell, 6 Sc. bo i)rdall, 8 bourdel. 
[a. OF. bordel ' cabin, lint, brothel’, corresp. to 
Pr. bordel\ Sp. burdcl, It. bordello t med.L. bor- 
deltas, Atm, dim. of late L. borda (?or of *bordnm): 
sec HoKDar. (Now superseded by brothel\ which 
has no etymological connexion with it.)] 

1 . A house of prostitution, a brothel. 

c 1305 St. Lucy 02 ip E. E. P .{\862 104 ()}>er to comun 
bordel bco ilad oper ibore. C1386 Chaucer Pen. T. ■ 811 
Harlottis, that haunten bordels of these foule worn men. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 84 '2, 1 wente to the bourdel. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 276 Semdill in the kirk and richt 
oft m the bordell. c 1620 Z. Boyd /.ion's Elowers < 18551 7<) 
To make a Bordell of my Masters house, u 1722 Mrs. 
Centlivrk Marplot m. i. 153 Egad, maybe it is some private 
Bourdel. 1828 Scott P. M. Perth viii, As if they were in 
a bordel at Paris. 1850 Carlyle Lott.-day Pamph.v iii, 
That this universe, .was a Cookery-shop and iiordel. 

b. Prostitution, fornication. [Cf. OF. fa ire 
bordel de.] 

1382 Wyclif Lev. xix. 29 Ne putt ihow thi doubter to 
bordel. 1393 Gowf.r Con/. I I. 162 All his rent In wine and 
hordcl he despent. <*1440 Cost a Rom. < 1879'! 220. 

2 . A worthless fellow, a good-for-nothing. 
(Erroneously used for Brothel i, as on the other 
hand brothel has taken the place of Bordel in 
sense 1.) 

1474 Caxton Chcsse 104 He drof and chased out of the 
boost moo than two thousand bourdel I ys. 

3 . Attrib. and Comb., as bordel woman, house. 

1382 Wyclif Baruch vi. 11 Of it thei ijeucn to pure in 

bordel house, and otirnen hooris. 0386 Chaucer Pets. T. 
•902 Commune bordeal womman. 1480 Caxton Chrou. 
Lug. c.vcvii. 173 Holy chircho tho had no more reiiercnce 
than it had ben a bordelhows. 1541 Elyot Image Govt. 
<1549) 6 In common battles and bordell houses. 

* (J Chattcrton ; misled by Kersey: cf. Phillips 170^ 
took bordel in the OF. sense of ‘cot ’. 

a 1780 Cmm rton irk. f. 1 cd.Skeat> I. 203 Would’st thou 
ken Nature in her better part? Goe, sea relic the logger and 
horde Is of the hyndc. 

t Bo rdeler. Obs. Also 4 bordiller, Sc. 
borclalour^e, 6 -SV. berdellar. [a. AF. bordcler 
— OF. bordel ter, f. bordel: sec prec.] A brolhel- 
keeper; ?a frecpienter of brothels. 

c 1375 • Barbour St. Cristo/ore 456 Pai ware bordalouris 
parfyt. 1393 Gower Con/. Ill 322 He., to the bordeler 
her solde. e 1400 Rom. Rose 7036 Oilier bawdes or bur- 
dillers. 1536 Bt li.enuf.n Cron. Scot. (18211 I. 165 Eidlaris, 
bordel laris, makcrellis. .and siclike men of vile estimation n. 

fBorde’llo. Obs. Also 6-8 burdello. [a. It. 
bordello', see Bordel.] = Bordel. 

1598'B. jf onson liv. Man in Hum.\. ii. From the Bur- 
dello, it might come as well. 1642 Mi lion Apol. Stunt. 
SVks. 1738 I. 109 Proceed now to the afternoon; in Play¬ 
houses, he says, and the Bordelloes. 1719 D’Ukfly Pitts 
11872) IV. 23. 1794 Matthias Purs. Lit. (1798)69 The 

stews and bordellos of Grecian and Roman antiquity. 

\ + Bo’rdelry. Obs. rare, [see -RY.] = Bordel. 
c 1440 Wyclif ah mb. x.w. 8 {MSS. I, S.> He entride aftir 
the man of Israel in to the bordelrie J1388 hoorc how-.; 
Vulg. lufanar\. 

Border bp'-utaj), sb. Forms : 4 7 bordure, 5 
bordur, (bordeure), 5- border. Also 5 bourder, 
-ur, bordore, bowerdur, bordeure, 6 berdre ; 
Sc. bordour, -ar. [ME. bordure , a. OF. bordure , 
earlier bordeure, corresp. to Pr,, Sp., Pg. borda - 
dura, It. and late L. bordatura * edging’, f. *bonl- 
dre (Ft., Sp. bordar, F. border) to edge or border, 
f. bordus (It., Sp. bordo, Fr. bord) ‘side, edge, 
border’, a. Tcut. bord ‘ side*: see Boarii sb. As 
in some other words the ME. termination -urc 
has been weakened through - ur to -cr, thus dis¬ 
guising the etymology : the earlier Bordure (in 
Caxton bordeure) is retained in Heraldry.] 

1 . A side, edge, brink, or margin ; a limit, or 
boundary; the part of anything lying along its 
boundary or eulline. 

C1391 Chaucer Astral, i. 4 A lyne, that cometh ..down 
to the nethcrcstc bordure. <1400 Destr. Troy 1598 Bigget 
in bourders of the stretes. c 1430 SyrGener. 4(>76\Vith riche 
stoones in the bourdure. 1563 Hvll Art Garden. (1593) 14 
The borders or edges of beddes. 1570 Billingsley Euclid 
1. vi. 2 The endes, liiniles, or borders of a lyne, are pointes. 
i58o # BARET.dA'. B043 The borders and enaesofones heare 
of hIs head. 1611 Bible Ex. xix. 12 That ye goe not vp 
into the mount, or touch the border of it. a 1819 Hogg 
Hawick Common-ridingSongix, Down by Teviot's flowery 
border. i86oTynoall Glue. 11. § 3 . 263 The glacier is., 
loaded along its borders with the ruins uf the mountains. 

2 . The district lying along the edge of a country 
or territory, a frontier; pi. the marches, the border 
districts. 


c 1400 Destr. Troy 12861 There come..Afro the bowerdurs 
aboute .. Pilours and plodders. 1489 Caxton Faylcs 0/A. 
I.xli.31 See. .that the frontyers and borders be wel garnys- 
shed. 1494 Fabyan vi. clxxiii. 160 An host of the men of 
Mercy a, and the border there aboute. 1580 Jrtils. Ho. 
Commons 1 . 125 A Bill touching the Fortifying of the 
Borders towards Scotland. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 361 
Though Heav’11 be shut .. this place may lye expos'd The 
utmost border of his kingdom. 1805 Southey Modoc in II . 
x, Wolves of war, They kept their border well. 1844 
H. H. Wilson Brit. India II.80 The Gorkhas ravaged the 
borders almost in sight of them. 

b. The boundary line which separates one 
country from another, the frontier line. On the 
border : on or close to this line, on either side; 
hence, in the border district. On the borders of 
Wales): close to, the frontier of (Wales). Oz'fr 
the border : across the frontier line. 

*535 Coverdale Josh. xv. 6 The border northwarde, is 
from the see coast. .and goeth vp vnto Beth Hagla. 1552 
I an oks ay Mott arc he iv. 5904 Thay sail dwell on the bordour 
Off Hell. 1665 9 Boyle Occas. Rejl. iv, vii, (1675) 211 Upon 
the Borders of two Hostile Nations. 1703 Kirkton Life 
//V&/H1845) 1 He joined the thieves on the English P>order. 
1732 De Foe, etc., Tour Gt. Brit. (1769) III. iii. 254, 1 am 
nowon the Borders of Scotland. 1815 Eucyct. Brit. ed. 31 
HI. 588 Berwick-upon-Tweed, is a town on the border of 
England and Scotland, and a county of itself. 1867 Baker 
Site Tribut. viii. 1 Si He takes refuge over the border. 1876 
Green Short Hist. v. (1884* 79 Their inhabitants slain or 
driven over the Scotch border. 

C. W ith various prepositions, e.g. 7 vithin, in, 
out of and in other connexions, borders is equiva¬ 
lent to ‘territories, dominions, limits’. (L .fines.) 

C1425 W’VNTOUN Cron. viii. x. 131 W'yth-in t>e Bordwrys 
of Ingland. 1535 Covirualk Ex. xxxiv. 24 Whan I sha! 
..enlarge thy borders. 1552 Am*. Hamilton Catcch. 35, 

I sail gif peace to all your bordouris [in ft nib us vest ns]. 
1563-87 Foxr -*L 4- M . 1 . 251 He refused to meet us in the 
borders of the King. 1607 Topskll Eourf. Beasts 140 A 
beggerly Beasy brought out of barharous borders. 1611 
Bible Dent. xii. 20 When the Lord thy God shall enlarge 
thy border [Coverd. hordes]. 1833 Ur. Martineau Tale of 
Tyne iii. 60 No man in our borders is rich enough. 1837 
Wreforo Hymn , ‘ Lord , while for all*, O guard our shores 
from every foe, With peace our borders bless. 

3 . spec. a. (Eng. and Sc. llist.> The Border, the 
Borders', the boundary between England and 
Scotland ; the district adjoining this boundary on 
both sides; the English and Scottish border-land. 
The term appears to have been first established 
in Scotland, where the English border, being the 
only one it has, was emphatically the border ., 

1535 Stfavart Cron. Scot. 11 . 471 Gif thift or rcif wes maid 
vpon the bordour. r 1536 I.yndesav ( ompl. 384 Bailh throw 
the belaud and the bordour. 1601 Act 43 Eliz. .xiii, Pream., 
To pay.. Black-mail tin to divers and sundry* inhabiting upon 
or near the Borders. 1663 La Mont Diary < 1810) 207 A stu- 
dent of philosophic In St. Andrews, went away with one 
Agnes Altane .. to the border, to be married at the halfe 
marke church. 1731 De Foe, etc., Tour Gt. Brit. (1769) IV. 
ii. 6t Laws relating to the Borders. 1773 Mrs. Grant Lett, 
fr. Mountains 11809^ 1 . 89 Mr. Gray is a native of the border. 
1808 Scott Marnt. v. xii, Through all the wide Border 
his steed was the best. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. i. 14 All 
the way from the border to the Highland line. 1881 J. Ris- 
sell Haigsy. 104 Like his neighbour chiefs on the Borders. 

b. attrib. Of or pertaining to the Border. 

*599 J AS > L BacriA. AwpoE in Chambers Life Jas. 1. (1830) 
I. viii. 232 Any Hieland or Border thieves. 1799 Worhsw. 
Fountain Hi, Some old border-song or catch. 1805 Scott 
Last Minst r. lnlrod. 8 The last of all the Bards was he Who 
sung of Border chivalry. Ibid. 111. iv, note , An emphatic 
Border motto. Thou shah want ere 1 want. 1869 Buckle: 
Civilis. Ill. iii. 117 He summoned .. the l>order barons. 
1881 J. Russell Haigs v. 105 With the true old Border 
instinct, bringing off whatever was transportable on its 
own four feet. 

c. In U. S.: The* line or frontier between the 
occupied and unoccupied parts of the country, the 
frontier of civilization. Also attrib. 

1827 F. Coopf.r Prairie 1 . ii. 33 The indirect manner so 
much in use by the border inhabitants. 1863 W. Phillies 
Speeches xvji. 372 He put a guard at even' Border.ruffian's 
door. 1863 Times 10 Apr., The Border rumanisin of Kansas. 
1870 R. Pum!■ elly Across Amer. 4 Asia i. 1 A Imrder 
bully*, armed with revolver, knife, and rifle. 

4 . A strip of ground in a garden, forming a fringe 
to the general area, often reserved for flowers; 
distinguished from beds, or flower-plots formed 
in the area. Also attrib., as in a hardy border 
plant, useful border annuals. 

c 1400 Destr. Ttx>y 329 [The bourderis about abasshet wiih 
leuysj. 1590 Spensek Mniofot. 170 He., doth flie, From 
bed to bed, from one to other border. 1632 G. Herbert 
Temple, Sunday iv. The fruitfull beds & borders In Gods 
rich garden. 1709 Aoihson Tatter No. 161 ?2 A wonderful 
Profusion of Flowers . .without being disposed into regular 
Borders and Parterres. 1796 C. Marsh all Garden. xx.<i8i 31 
409 Annuals, tender sorts, pot & plant out into the borders. 
1866 Preas. Bot. s.v. Campanula, All the species .. are 
well adapted for decorating flow er-borders. 

5 . A defined edging, of distinct material, colour, 
shape, pattern, or ornamentation, made or fixed 
along the margin of anything. (With many spe¬ 
cific applications in arts and manufactures.) 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1652 The windowes .. worthely wroght 
.. The bases & bourdurs all of bright perle. c 1420 Anturs 
ofArth. xxx, With a bordur aboute alle of brent gold. 1474 
Caxton Chessc tv. i. The bordeure about is hygher than 
the squarenrs of the poyntes. 1611 Bible F.x.xxv. 25 Thou 
dialt make vnto it a border of an hand bredth round about. 


1659 Leak IVater-XVks. 22 There must be also the border 
P Q Soldered upon the Vessel. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. 
ic. 1865^ 11. 66/2The thickened external border. .perforated 
for the lodgment of the teeth, is the 'alveolar border*, 
1876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Border, a piece of wood put 
round the upper edges of anything, either for use or orna¬ 
ment, Sucn are the three pieces of wood., which are 
mitred together round the slab of a chimney. Mod. This 
carpet would look better with a border. The newspapers 
appeared with black borders in sign of mourning. 

b. spec. A piece of ornamental work round the 
edge of a garment, cap, etc. 

U1374 Chaucer Booth. 1. i. 6 In nej>crest[e] hem or 
bordure of )>ese clones. 1632 Massinger City Mad. iv. iv, 
\ on wore..A velvet hood, rich borders, & sometimes A 
dainty miniver cap. 1837 Dickens Pickiv. xii, Up to the 
very border of her cap. 1854 Mrs. Gaskei.L North 4 S. i, 
Indian shawls. Delhi? with the lovely little borders? 
t 6. A plait or braid of hair (natural or otherwise) 
worn round the forehead or temples. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 559 Come .. beareth the graines 
arranged spikewise, and as if they were plaited and braided 
like a border of haire. 1656 Artif. Handsomeness 59 [They] 
admit not onely borders of forain haire, but full and fair 
peruques. 1663 Pepvs Diary 9 May, 1 did try* two or three 
larders & pern wigs, meaning to wear one. 1865 Art Jr/tl. 
No. 321. 91/2 The old lady’s ‘borders' and ribbons. 

7 . Bot. The expanded portion at the top of a 
tubular flower. 

1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. I. 6 The Primrose, the flat 
portion of which is called the border. 

8. pi. Small portions of the scenery in a theatre 
forming the side wings. 

1881 L. Wagner Pantomimes 57 The flymen, whose., 
business it is to draw up, and low er the scenes and borders. 

9 . Hydraulic Engineering. (See quot. 

i8 47 J- Dwyer Hydraulic Engineer. 29 The Border of 
a river, canal, etc. is the sum of the sides and bottom, or 
it is the perimeter in contact with the w-ater. 

10 . fig. A limit, boundary, ‘verge’. (Trans¬ 
ferred from place to time and abstract things.) 

1728 Young Lo ve Fames'. <1757' 137 On the borders of 
threescore. 1747 IIervkv Medit . 4- Con tempi. ,1818) 211 A 
person who w alks on the borders of eternity', a 1783 H. 
Walpole Mem. Geo. III. (1845' 1 - i v * 52 He affected an im¬ 
partiality that by turns led him to the borders of insincerity 
and contradiction. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. 1. 72 Beyond 
the rigid border of the science. 

11 . Attrib. and Comb., as bordcr-jlosvcr, -ground, 
-mark, - plant , - stone , -world. See also sense 3 b.) 

1851 Glenny IIattdbk. El.-Gant. 12 It is only the mass 
of flowers.. that makes it tolerable as a "border-flower, 
*875 Jovvf.tt /'Zrrtoied. 21 L 191 A ‘border-ground between 
philosophy and politics. 1613 M. Ridley Magti. Potties 28 
1 'hat dividelh the North-part .. from the South part, as by 
a "border-marke. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 18 The 
grey *border-stone that is wist To dilate and assume a wild 
shape in the mist 1878 Geo. Eliot Coll. Break/. P. 833 
That ’border-world Of dozing ere the sense is fully locked. 

12 . Special comb.: border-house, a Border 
tower, a peel; border-man, one who dwells on 
the border of a country, « Burdekfr ; border 
marriage, see Mariuaoe ; border-pile ( Hydr. 
Engineering), an exterior pile of a coffer-dam; 
Border-pricker, -rider, a mounted freebooter 
or ‘thief’ living on the Border erf England and 
Scotland; border-service, military service in de¬ 
fending a frontier; Border-side, the district about 
the Border (cf. country-side ) ; border-stone, (dA 
a stone marking a boundary; (b.) a curbstone; 
Border-warden, Warden of the Marches (of 
England and Scotland) ; Border-warrant, a writ 
issued on one side of the Scottish Border for the 
apprehension of a person on the other side. 

1792 Pennant Tours Scot 1 . (1790'90 The castle is no more 
than a square tower or "border-house. 1620 W. Scot Apol. 
Narr. (1846182 The wyld "hordermen stood in .. awe of 
the Presbyteries excommunication. 1827 F, Cooper Prairie 

I . ii. 29 A border man .. is seldom deficient in the virtue of 
hospitality. 1865 Grotf. Plato I. xix. 557 The border-men 
between philosophy and politics. 1820 Scott Monast. xvi, 
With two ‘Border-prickers, as they are called, fur my guides, 

— Abbot ii, I have no home.. it was burnt by your "Border- 
riders. 1707 Addr.fr. Cumberland in Lond, Gaz. No.4334/2 
There is, now .. no Black Mail to be paid .. no "Border- 
Service. a 1700 Ballad ‘ Johrtie Armstrong* xiv, Lang 
mayst thou dwell on the “ Border-Syde. 1805 Scott Last 
Minstr. tv. xxiv, And bum and spoil the Border-side. 1820 

— Monast. xxxiv, A "Border-warden, he will be eager to 
ride in Scotland. 1816 — Autiq. xxxix, There's Border- 
warrants too in the south country', unco rash uncanny 
things. 

Border (bpjdDi), v. Also 6 boorder, .SV. 
border, -dour. See also Bordure v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To put a border or edging to. Alsoyf^. 

c 1400 MaUNOf.v. xxvii. 276 His throne .. bordured with 

Gold, c 1400 Destr. Troy 1666 A tabill .. Bourdurt about 
all with bright Aumbur. 1530 Palsgr. 460/2, 1 wyll 
border mykotewith blacke velvet. 1731 Swift Sirephon 
A C. Wks. 1755 IV'. 1. 152 His night-cap border'd round 
with lace, a 1813 A. Wilson Amer. Blue-Bird, Vour walks 
border up, sow and plant at your leisure. 

2 . To form a border or boundary to; to bound. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid xl def. xvi. 317 A Pyramis is ter- 

nated and bordered w'ith diners supcrficieces. 1590 Greene 
Orl. ^«r.(i599> 21 Those trees that border in those walkes. 
C1750 ShenstonK Elegies xv. 63 Those wholesome sweets 
that border Virtue's way. 1807 Sir R. Wilson in Life (18621 

II. viii. 333 The fields are bordered by large forests. 1859 
Reeve Brittany 293 A low granite wrII borders the road. 
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+ b. fig. To keep within bounds, confine, limit. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. ii. 33 That nature, which contemns 
its origin, Cannot be border’d certain in itself. 

3 . To lie on the borders of, lie next, adjoin. 

1649 Seldbn Laws Eng. t. xxviii. (1739) 45 The most 

ancient that bordered the Britons. 1830 Lyf.ll Princ. Geo/. 
(1875) II. tit. xli. 420 Lands bordering the Mediterranean. 
1837 Lytton Athens II. 120 (They! wore the same armour 
as the Indians whom they bordered. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp . iv. (1856'29 The great counter-current, which, .borders 
the Gulf Stream. 

4 . intr. To lie on the border, he contiguous on, 
upon, (with, by, unto, obs.). 

1535 Coverdale Josh. xv. 8 The mount .. that borderth 
on the edge of the valley of Rapliaim. 1563 Homilies n. 
Rogation Wk. iv. Our neighbours bordering about us. 
1604 T. Wright Passions in. ii. 82 Euery moderat passion 
bordureth betwixt two extreames. 1605 Vrrstfgak Dec. In - 
tell. v. (1628) 152 The Gaules did anciently border all along 
on the west side of the Germans. 1645 Rutiikrforo Tryal 
<y Tri. Faith (1845) 62 It is good to border with Christ, & 
to be near-hand to him. 1786 W. Thomson Watson's Philip 
III. (1839) 311 An island bordering upon Istria. 1841 El- 
phinstone Hist, Ind. 1. 361 Hill tribes, bordering on culti¬ 
vated countries. 

5 . fig. To border on or upon : to approach 
closely in character, resemble closely, verge on. 

a 1694T1LLOTSON Wks. 1728 1. 33 Wit which borders upon 
profanencss. 1771 Junius Lett. 1 . 261 A kind of predilection 
which borders upon loyalty. 1793 Burkf. Rem. Policy 
Allies Wks. V 11 .122 A degree of indigence at times border¬ 
ing on beggary. 1839 H. L. Andehson Haileyb. Observer 
i. 18 This borders on the common-place. 


+ 6. To broider, to braid. (Cf. broiler, Buoideh, 
also Border sb. 6.) Obs. 

1585 Anr. Sandys Serm. (18411 310 The hair .. had been 
coloured, pleated, and bordered. 

+ 7 . trans. To cut up (a pasty). Obs. 

1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. (1868 265 Termcs of a 
Kerver, Border that pasty. 1864 Ainsworth Tower of Land. 
412 In the old terms of his art, he .. bordered the venison 
pasty, tranched the sturgeon. 

Border, variant of Bordar, and Bourder, Obs. 

Bordered (bf?\idojd\ ///. a. [f. BonnER v. and 
sb. + -ED 1 .] Having a border, edged, fringed, etc. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3039 Hir ene .. Serklyt with heris .. 
bordurct full clene. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxn. ii, A 
pavilyon .. Of grene sarcenet bordered with golde. 1608 
Jas. I. Let. in Chambers Life (1830) 11 . vi. 179 A new jerkin 
well bordered, i860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. ii. 11 Papers, 
all bordered with black. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 214 
Beak as long as the bordered fruit. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bat. 
23 One form of internal thickening.. common in wood- 
cells and vessels, viz. the formation of Bordered Pits. 


Borderer (tyridaraj). Also 6 (bortherer), Sr. 
borderar, bourdurer, 7bordurer, -drer. [f. Bor¬ 
der v. and sb. 4- -kr! : with sense cf. Londoner .] 

1 . One who dwells near the border of a country 
or district; spec, one who dwells near the border 
of England and Scotland. 

1494 Fabyan vtu ccxxxvi. 274 A great parte of Northum- 
berlonde, the whiche he hadde wonne from the borderers. 
1513 Bp. Ruthall to IPolsey in Nat. MSS. 11 . 8 [They] 
dare not trust the borderers which be falser than Scottes, 
and have doon mor hnrme at this tyme to our folkes. 1599 
Shaks. lieu. V, t. ii. 142 A Wall sufficient to defend Our 
in-land from the pilfering Borderers. 1805 Scott Last 
Minstr. in. vi, Stern was the dint the Borderer lent. 1839 
Stonf.house Ax holme 63 Inhabitants of the Isle, or 
Borderers, as they are termed in the Inquisition of 1607. 
1884 Manch. Exam. 10 Dec. 5/1 Before the Bill passed, 
these borderers belonged to the county and had no votes. 

2 . One who dwells in a district bordering upon 
another; one who borders on or dwells closed or 
by (a region or its inhabitants); a next neighbour. 
Formerly also said of a country. 

1538 Leland /tin. IV. 57 One Inon a Walsch man, Bor¬ 
derer vnto IIym. 1579 Ff.nton Guicciard. Kp. Ded., A 1 
your neighbours and borderers. 1632 J. Hayward tr. 
Biottdis Eromena 113 The former [Corsica) being so neere 
a borderer to the latter fSardegna], as they almost joyne. 
1649 Sflden Laws Eng. 1. iv. (1739) 9 Borderers upon the 
Roman world. 1776 Gibbon Decl. tf F. 1 . 224 The borderers 
of the Rhine and Danube. C1854 Stanley Sinai <5- Pal. 
iii. (1858s 164 Nabal. .was a borderer on the wilderness. 

*>M- 

a 1637 B. Jonson Discov. (L.) The poet is the nearest bor¬ 
derer upon the orator. 1748 Richakuson Clarissa (1811) 
II. xlvi. 344 Pride and meanness .. are .. close borderers on 
each other. 1820 Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit. 31 Borderers 
on the savage state. 1858 Gladstone Homer 111 . 283 We 
keep the Phacacians .. as borderers between the world of 
Greek experience, and the world of fable. 

3 . One who makes borders or bordering. Btack - 
borderer : one who makes black-edged paper. 

1880 Daily Tel. 0 Jan. Advt., Black Borderer wanted. 
1881 Glasgow Trades Direct. 806/1 Black Borderers. 

4 . = Bordar. 


1771 Antiq. Sartsb. 29 A hide and half of land, and the 
land of one borderer, in the same Town. 

Bordering (b^udarig), vbl. sb. [f. Border vi] 

1. a. The state of being on the border of, or 
close to, anything, b. The action of making a 
border to; an edging; ^Border. 

1 53° Palsgr. 200/1 Bordering of a garment, brodwre. 
1580 Hollyband Treas.Fr. Tong, Abordement, an arriuing 
or bordering. 1851 Rcskin Stones Pen. I. xxi. § 27, The 
figuring* and chasings and borderings of a dress. 1862 
M. Hopkins Hawaii ji A kerb or bordering of stones. 

2. at t rib. and in comb., as bordering -wax, a 

*\ r 0U I. 


composition used to form a border to keep in the 
acid employed to bite into a plate for engraving. 

1878 Sala in Gentl. Mag. May 561 Bordering-wax is 
softened in warm water until it is thoroughly ductile. 

Bordering, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing^.] 

1 . That borders upon; adjoining, neighbouring, 
on the border ; also 

1530 Palsgr. 306/2 Bordring to the sccsyde, maintain. 
1590 Grfenf. Orl. Fur. (15991 35 Daughter 1 am vnto a 
bordering Swaiue, That tend my flockes within these groues. 
1631 Gouge God's Arrows i. § 70. 117 A plague .. fell upon 
Bizantium and the bordering places. 1848 M acaulay Hist. 
Eng.]. 42 The bordering states must imitate the example. 

2 . That borders, forms a hortler, or encloses. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. n. iv. 163 The bordering 

Mountains of China. 1711 Gay Rural Sports 1. i. 259 
The bord'ring reeds O’crlook the muddy stream. 1861 Geo. 
Eliot SilasM. 12 A man could cross the bordering heights. 

3 . Of or pertaining to a border district. 

1612 Davies Why I reland (1747)41 They made only a bor¬ 
dering war upon the Irish. 1617 Morvson// 7 w. hi. hi. iv. 
155 Sent from the governor of Berwick about bordering 
affairs. 1724 Ramsay Ever-Green, Johnie A must rang note, 
Taking much Plunder in the bordering Parts. 

Borderism. rare. [f. Border sb. + -ism.] 
Words or behaviour characteristic of the Border. 

1839 Lockhart Scott x. 227 The burst of genuine Bor- 
derisin. 

Bo rder-la nd. vAlso as one and as two words.) 

1 . A land or district on or near the border be¬ 
tween two countries or districts ; particularly the 
horder district between Fngland and Scotland. 

1813 Hogg Queen's Wake , Leyden came from Border land. 
1849 Gkotf. Greece 11. Iv, A neutral strip of borderland. 
1876 Green Short Hist. iv. § 1 11882) 158 Offa tore from 
Wales the border land between the Severn and the Wye. 

2. A- 

1813 Lamb Lint Ser. 1. xi. (1865) 88 Between the affirm¬ 
ative and the negative there is no border-laud with him. 
1863 Loncf. Wayside Inn Prel. 132 The twilight that sur¬ 
rounds 'The border-land of old romance. 1878 Bosw, Smith 
Carthage 370 'That borderland between fact and fiction. 

Borderless (bgMtloiles',0. [f. Border + -less.] 
Without a border. 

1611 Cotgr., Interminant. boundlesse, hotdcrlessc, vn- 
certaine. 1859 Geo. Kliot^L Bede 11 . 377 Her white bor¬ 
derless cap. 1872 Forln. AVr*. Mar. 281 On the pitiless 
waves of a borderless sea. 

[Bord-halfpenny: see Burghalpenny.] 

Bordiller, variant of Bordeler, Obs. 

Bordis, variant of Bourdisk, Obs., tilting, 
t Bord-land. Obs. FeudalSyst. [Explained in 
the 13th c. as f. OK. bord a table + Land : but prob. 
really land held by a Bordar in bordage tenure.] 

t 1250 Bn acton iv. 19 (ed. Twjss) Est autein doiiiuiicum 
quod quis habet ad mensanisuam et proprie,sicut sunt Bord- 
landcs Anglice. 1610 Foi.kingham Art of Sunny in. v. 73 
‘These Demesnes were called of the Saxons..lnlaudt (and 
by Bracton.. Bord-lands'. 1664 Sfelmax Gloss., Bordlands 
terrae dotnhticales. (So in Blount; and in later Diets.] 

t Bord-lode. Obs. Feudal Syst. [Explained 
by 1 )n Cange as f. bord Board + Lode leading, 
conveyance : but prob. some service due by the 
Bordar ] ‘ A Service required of the Tenants, 

to carry Timber out of the Woods of the Lord to 
his House.’ Bailey 1721. (From Du Cange, who 
cites it from Chron. Will. Thorn . anno 1364.) 

•j* Bo'r dm an. Obs. Feudal Syst. [Found in 
early times, only in the latinized form bordmannus, 
bordimannus, as a synonym of borddrius, see Bor¬ 
dar.] A bordar, or tenant in bordage, a cottier. 

1087 Domesday (in Du Cange) In dominio est uua caru- 
cata, et xxv villani, et xx.xiii bordmanni, cum iv carucatus. 
— Rental of Havering atte Bcnore (Spdm.) Bordimanni, 
qui omnes tunc fucrunt basso; tenune. [In mod. Diets, 
(erroneously explained).] 

Bordon, -un, obs. f. Burden ; var. of Bourdon. 

Bordour, bordre, obs. forms of Border. 

Bordrage, var. Bodrage, Obs., hostile incursion. 

+ Bordrie. Obs. prob. = F. broderie, broderie 
de sole silken embroidery or embroidered work. 
(It can hardly be - bawdty, Baldkio.) 

1696 Aubrey Misc. 216 (D.) The meeting of the gentry .. 
in the fields or forests, with their hawks and hounds, with 
their bugle-horns, in silken bordries. 

Bor dure (bpudiuj\ [The earlier form of 
Border, F. bordure, OF. bordeure.\ 

1 . Her. * A Bearing that goes all round, and 
parallel to the boundary of the Escutcheon, in 
form of a hem, and always contains a fifth part of 
the Field in breadth.’ Porny Eletn. Her. 1787. 

1460 Lybeaus Disc. 858 He bar the scheld of goules.. 
Of gold was the bordure. 1592 Wyrley Armorie 86 Three 
rundels.. In sable bordure deepely ingreled. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry 1. v. (1660) 30 This term Entoyre is proper to all 
bordures charged with dead things. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 
527 Sable, an eagle displayed, ermine, within a bordure, 
argent. 1864 BouteLl Heraldry, Hist. Pop. xiv. 163 The 
bordure of Holland is blazoned without any dimidiation. 

2 . = Border. (An occasional variant.) 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 199 In such Bordures.. 
plant neither Herbs nor Flowers. 1693 — De la Quint. 
Compl. Gard. Gloss., Bordures or Borders is a term likewise 
used for Herbs commonly planted in Borders, a 1605 Wood 
Life (*848) 295 note, I have here printed my epistle w ith n 


bordure and picture iu it. 1830 Tennyson Poems 85 In the 
bordure of her robe was writ Wisdom. 

Bo'rdured, ppl. a. Her. Having a bordure. 

i6ro Guillim Heraldry vi. 255/1 I f a coat armour that is 
bordured bee borne sole of itself, then shall the bordure en- 
uiron the coat round. 

Bo‘rduring, vbl. sb. Her. The application 
of a bordure ; bordures collectively. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry 1. v. 21 One example more of Bor- 
durings. 

t Bordyl(le, var. of Bordel Obs., brothel. 

Bore (bo-u , sbA Also 6 Se. boir, 7 boar e. 
[Partly f. Bore v . 1 ; but in senses 1 4 it may be 
partly adoption of, or cogn. w., OX. bora wk. fem. 
4 bore-hole *OTeut. *bor bn- the corresp. form 
*bore is not recorded in OF. ; the equivalent OHG. 
bora, Du. boor fem., agree in meaning with 5); 
and in sense 5:—OF. bor ‘borer, gimlet’ = OX. 
bor-r OTeut. *boro-z : see Bore v . x ] 

I. That which is bored. 

1 . A hole made by boring, a perforation; an 
aperture (irrespective of shape), a chink, crevice, 
or cranny; in later use chiefly an auger hole, or 
other cylindrical perforation. Obs. or arch. 

cxyzoSettyn Sag. 1156 Water hi can stop That bit no mai 
nowt hi bores drop. <t 1400 CV>?\ Myst. 319 We xal .se Vf 
the bory> be for hym meet. 1430 Lydg. Chron. Pray 11. xx, 
That cowardise ne cut re at no bore. 1523 Fitzhi rb. Hush. 
S3 A pynne put throughe, set in the plough-heame, in an 
augurs bore. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 515 Out throw 
ane boir quhair he niychi ryclu weill see. 1654 Trapf 
Comm. Job xxxijj. 16 He openeth the ears of men, lie 
maketh the bore bigger. 1718 Arrutiisot in Swift's Lett. 
II. 2 He has shortened his stirrups three bores. 1785 Burns 
Jolly Begg. 52 Frighted rat tons .. seek the benmost bore. 

b. Blue bore ; an opening in the clouds show¬ 
ing the blue sky. Sr. Also^t/. 

1775 Baillik Lett, I. 171 (Jam.) 'This style pleased us 
well. It was the first blue bore that did appear in our cloudy 
sky. < 1817 Hogg Tales <v Sk. III. 241 All at once a lovely 
4 blue bore ‘ .. opened in the cloud behind. 

t c. Applied to the wounds of Christ. ’ Shores, 
a profane oath = God's wounds, Zounds. Obs. 

1640 Bromk Sparagns Gard. iv. iii. Wks. 1873 HI- J79 
No, no, no not 1 ; s’bores 1 bit my tongue too bard. 

d. Sr. ' 7 b tideh a bore in curling and cricket is 
to drive a stone or ball dexterously through ait 
opening between two guards.’ Jamieson s.v. / f iek. 

1786 Burns Tam Samson's E. v, He was the king 1/ a" 
the core, 'To guard, or draw, or wick a bore. 

2 . j 'pee. The cylindrical perforation or cavity ol a 
tube, gun, etc. Also attrib., preceded by a defining 
word, as smooth-bore, taper-bore, Chokk-roke, q. v. 
;ln quot. 1730 used of a semi-cylindrical groove. ; 

1572 Gascoigne Wtedes, Wks.(1587'183 The bravest peece 
for breech and bore that ever yet w as bought. 1611 Cotgr , 
Ante., the mould that is within the bore of Artillerie svhen 
tis cast. 1635 J. Bahingtox Pyrotechn. 1, l take for the 
sayd length six diameters of the bore, which maketh six 
inches. 1678 N. Wanlkv // 'ouders hi. xliv. §28. 227 2 Mus¬ 
kets .. to shoot Bullets without Powder, or anything else 
but Wind or Air compressed in the bore of it. 1730 A. 
Gordon Maffeis Amphit. 349 Several small Bores made 
hollow by the continued Friction of the Ropes, a 1793 G. 
White Selborne (18531 4 Might plant the mortar with wide 
threat'ning bore. 1808 J. Barlow Columb. v. 628 Marks¬ 
men. skill’d to pour Their slugs unerring from the twisted 
bore.. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 16 Part of this mercury will 
be driven up the horc into the bulb. 

b. lienee, the interior measurement or diameter 
of a tube; the calibre of a gun ; also fig. and 
trausf. 

1583 Plat Divers neso Exfer. (1594) 23 Bering of petnjf 
nell bore, or a bore higher. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. vi. 27 
Vet are they much too light for the bore of the Matter. 
1635 J. Babington Pyrotechn. xxiii. 27 Holes .. which shall 
be lialfe an inch asunder, and likewise half an inch boare. 
1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 93 Whose eares are of a 
just bore for his fable. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. II. 403 
Nearly three hundred pieces of cannon of different bores. 
1822 Lwison Sc. Art 1 . 112 The smaller the bore of the 
pipe is, the easier he will be able to raise himself. 1845 
Darwin Coy. Nat. iii. 11873) 60 "The measure or bore of the 
lightning, if such a term may be used. 1881 Metal World 
ix. 139 An article on measuring the bores of cylinders. 

3 . A deep vertical hole of small diameter, bored 
into the earth to ascertain the nature of the under¬ 
lying strata, or to obtain water. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 185 What we do find at our 
utmost depths or bores .. quarries of stone, Mines of metal, 
or layers and veins of barren earths. 1875 Encycl. Brit. 
I. 646 A bore of 3 inches was carried to a depth of 2086 feet, 
b. transf. The tubular outlet of a geyser. 

1863 Baring-Goulo Iceland 196 The first of the great 
springs has two bores. 

4 . A piece of iron bored with holes of various 
sizes to receive the shanks of nails, while the head 
is brought to shape by the hammer. 

1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metals 1 . 195 This bore is a 
piece of strong iron, ten or tw elve inches in length. 

II. That which bores. 

+ 5 . An instrument for boring. Obs . 

D800 Corpus Glass, in Wr.-Wulcker Voc. 45 Scalpellutn, 
bor.] 1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1693^48 The Square-We 
is a square Steel Point.. fitted into a square Socket in an 
Iron wimble. 

III. 0 . Comb, (in sense 3 ; some of these 
might be referred to Bore 7'. 1 ) : bore - bit, a 
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chisel used in boring through rocks; bore-hole, 
a more usual synonym of Bore sb. 1 3 ; bore-log, 
a perforated block of wood through which the 
bore-rod passes; bore-meal, the debris brought 
up by boring; bore-rod, an iron rod used for 
making bore-holes. 

i860 Sfion’s Diet. Engineering I. 499 The "bore-bit is a 
simple, fiat chisel. 1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (184s> 13 About 
3 Inches Diameter fora * Bore-hole (or Boreing) is sufficient. 
188? Athenaeum 7 Apr. 447 (.They) sank a bore-hole down 
to the salt at Saltholme, on the north side of the Tees. 1869 
Spoil s Did. Engineering I. 501 The mouth of the well., 
ought to be secured by the *bore-log. Ibid. Each day. .a 
part of the 'bore-meal, or the coarsest debris [shouhl be] 
saved for future examination. 1851 Con/dr. Terms Xorth • 
umbld. 4- Durh. 8 To ascertain the nature of strata, by 
means of "bore-rods. 

Bore (bo-u), sb .2 [This, and its vb. Bore 2 arose 
after 1750; etymology unknown. 

(Usually supposed to be f. Bore 2'. 3 , which is then regarded 
as a fig. use of Bore with the notion of ‘persistent an¬ 
noyance ’ (cf. Ger. dri/leu). But it seems impossible in this 
way to account for sense x of the sb., which is apparently 
the source of the other senses, and of the verb itself. If 
related at all to Bore orrA 1 , the connexion must be much 
more indirect; possibly there is an allusion to some now 
forgotten anecdote. The phrase ‘French Lore' naturally 
suggests that the word is of French origin ; bourn padding, 
hence in 18th c.) triviality, bonrrer to stuff, to satiate, might 
be thought of; but without assuming some intermediate 
link these words do not quite yield the required sense.)] 

11 . The malady of ennui, supposed to be speci¬ 
fically 4 French’, as ‘ the spleen ’ was supposed to 
be English ; a fit of ennui or sulks; a dull time. 

1766 Earl of March Let. in Jesse G. Selwyn II. 88 
[date misprinted 1776] Augustus Hervey and Lord Cadogan 
are in a long bore. — G. J. Williams Let. 9 Dec. Ibid. 
jo 3 He sits every night next to Lord Temple, and has a 
complete bore of it for two hours. — Let. 30 Dec- Ibid. 
121 Vour last letter was the most cheerful that 1 have 
received from you, and .. without that d—d French bore. 
1767 Ln. Carlisle Let. 8 Mar. Ibid. 150, I enclose you a 
packet of letters, which if they are French, the Lord deliver 
you from the bore. 

fb. One who suffers from 'bore’ or ennui, or 
affects lack of interest in anything. 

1766 G. J. Williams Let. 25 Nov. in Jesse G. Selwyn II. 
86 You are. .such a French bore, mid all against your poor 
country, that I believe you imagine your letters arc opened 
at the post-ofiicc. 

2 . A thing which bores or causes ennui; an 
annoyance, a nuisance. 

1778* Refutation 16 Advice is well enough—reproof’s a 
bore. 1807 Antid. Miseries Hum. Life 27 Conversation is 
a bore, as 'tis generally managed. 1831 Whately in Life 
11866* I. in A formal dinner-pariy even at Oxford is a bore. 
1858 Hawthorne Er. <y It. frit Is. 1 .190 It is as great a bore 
as to hear a poet read his ow n verses. 

3 , A tiresome or uncongenial person ; one who 
wearies or worries. Blue bore (quot. 1S37): in 
punning allusion to the tavern sign of the Blue 
Boar. 

18x2 Ed in. Rev. XX. 74 A king is in these tribes really 
regarded as a sort of.. bore. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey 
v. vi. 192 The true bore is that man who thinks the 
world is only interested in one subject, because he himself 
can only comprehend one. 1837 Dickens Pickw. li, * Un- 

f rammatical twaddler, was it, sir?* ‘Yes, sir, it was..and 
lue bore, sir, if you like that better. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair xi. He says the country girls are bores; indeed, 

I don’t think he is far wrong. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. 
Breakf. T. i. 3 1 Madam, all men are bores, except w hen we 
want them.' 

Bore vboaj), sb?> Also 4 baro, 7-9 boar, 8 boer. 
[ln sense 1, app. a. ON. bdra wave, billow : it is 
doubtful whether sense 2 is the same word, since 
no examples even of its local use in early times 
have been found.] 

+ 1 . ?\Vave, billow. Ohs, rare, 
c 1320 Sir Tristr. 356 Hye scyden : }ond is fa lond, and 
here schaitow to bare. 

2 . A tide-wave of extraordinary height, caused 
either by the meeting of two tides, or by the rushing 
of the tide up a narrowing estuary. Cf. Eague. 
Also in comb., as +boredoden -laden ). swollen 
by a tidal wave. 

1601 We ever Mirr. Mart. B iv b, No bridge vpon her 
bore-lod'n bosome bore. 1613 Voy. Guiana in Hart. Misc. 
(Malh.) III. 197 A boar, as the seamen term it, and violent 
encounter of two tides coming in. 1668 Phil. Trans. 111 . 
816 All Vessels that lye in the way of the .. Boar, are com- 
monly overset. 1738 Ibid. XL. 432 He .. suspects, that 
Spouts and Boars may derive their Origin from the same 
Cause. 1796 Burkk Regie. Peace Wks. 1842 II. 383 The 
victorious tenth wave shall ride, like the bore, over all the 
rest. 1830 Lvell Princ. Geol. 1 . 292 The Bristol Channel 
is very subject to the Bore. 

Bore (booj), v. 1 Forms : Inf 1 borian, 2 
boron, borien, 5 boryn, boore, 6-7 boar(e, 2- 
bore. Ta. pple. 5 boryn, 7 boared, 2- bored. 
[Com. Teut.: OE. borian wk. v. is cogn. w. OIIG. 
borBn (MUG. born, mod.G. bohreti), Du, boren, 
O H.bora OTeut fboron to bore,f. OTeut .*boro-z, 
whence OE., OX. bor str. masc., an auger, gimlet 
(see Boue^A 1 ); f. Aryan root meaning to cut, pierce, 
whence Lat . forarc To bore, Gr. ^>a/>os a plough, 
etc. The orig. short 0 is lengthened by position 
in ME. and mod.E., as in mod.Ger. and Du. (Some 


of the latter senses are difficult to account for: 6 
may really be a different word.)] 

1 . trans. To pierce, perforate, make a hole in or 
through ; in mod. use csp. to pierce by means of 
a rotatory movement like that of an auger or gimlet. 
Also with adv. through. 

c 1000 /Ei.fric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker Voc. 121 Tenues 
vel teredo , wyrm fa boratS treow. rixso Gloss, ibid. 
550 Terebro, ic bore. 1398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. xvii. 
fit. (1495) 605 Yf almonde trees ben boryd wyth naylles 
gumme comcth out of them, c 1435 Torr. Portugal 2238 
Ffullc of holis it was boryn. 1594 F. B. La Primand. Er. 
Acad. 11.,To Rdr., Who hath., boared the skin through 
with infinit pores for evacuation. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 

1. 59 Curiously can nature weave the Vessels of the Body; 
nay, and bore them too. 1780 Coxf. Russ. Disc. 334 
All the worm-eaten roots are rejected; the remainder are 
bored through. 1814 Scott Ld. cf Isles vi. xxiv, The 
Bruce’s care Had bored the ground with many a pit. Mod. 
The wood is apt to split; bore it first for the nails. 

fb. To pierce, stab, run through with a weapon ; 
to wound. Obs. 

a 1400 Leg. Rood 11871)201 His breest is bored with deejns 
armes. 1685 F. Spence //c. Medici 133 He first board 
Giuliano de Medici with a poigniard. 

■f c. Phr. To bore any one's ) ears (in allusion to 
Exod. xxi. 6): to consign to perpetual slaver)'. Obs. 

[1535 Coverdalk Ex. xxi. 6 Lei his master bore (Wyclif 
1382 thrail, 1388 perse] him thorow the eare with a botkin.] 
1641 Milton Church Gent, 11. <1851! 176 By their cor¬ 
rupt and servile doctrines boring our cares to an everlast¬ 
ing slavery’. 1692 Sol’th 12 Serm. (1697' I. 13 Can any 
man, that would be faithful to his Reason, yield his Far to 
he bored through by his domineering appetites, 

** Applied in sense ‘to insist upon a hearing’, 

‘ to force one to listen ’; possibly with reference to 
Psalm xl. 6 in the lleb.; cf. Bore v .' 1 

a 1617 I*. Bayne Ephes. 140 (1658) God by afflictions is 
said to boar the ear. 1622 H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. 

1. (1637)76 This is enough for an understanding care without 
farther boring it. 1642 Sib E. Deri no Sp. on Rclig. 95 One 
of them who jog our elhowes, and boar our .. ears with 
Babylon. 

+ d. trails[ To penetrate, make one’s way 
through (a crowd); Jig. to gain entrance into (the 
mind). 

1622 II. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. 11.11637) ri 5 Riddles 
of eternal generation which can never bore a human intel¬ 
lect. a 1732 Gay 1 J.) Consider what bustling crouds I bor’d. 

e. To bore out, to put or force out (c.g. the 
eyes) by boring. Obs. or dial. 

c 1400 Test. Lore 1, Kvery teare of mine eyen for great- 
nesse seined they boren out the ball of my sight. 1660 
Fuller Mix/. Contentp. (1841)239 Petrus de Vincis, .whose 
eyes he had caused to l»e bored out for some misdemeanour. 
1712 Steele Sped. No. 724 - 1 Tipping the Lion .. is per¬ 
formed by .. boring out the Eyes with their Fingers. 

2 . trans. To pierce with a cylindrical apeiturc or 
cavity ; to hollow out evenly ’a cylinder, gun, etc.' 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Boring, The method of 
boring alder poles for water-pipes. 1875 I’rf. Diet. Arts II. 
381 After the barrel is bored, and rendered truly cylindrical. 

3 . absol. and intr. To make a hole (mod. use 
limited as in 1). Often with through, into, under, 
or other prep. In Mining , to sink a bore-hole 
(see Bore sb. 1 3 and 6 , as A? bore for coal, for water. 

a 1225 Leg. Rath. 1924 Swa fat } c pikes and le irnene 
preones sescharpe and se Starke borien farh. c 1430 Hymns 
Virg. (1867) 52 A spere faru; myn herte gan boore. 1535 
Coveruale Judith v». 26 Cut of his hcadc and pearsed and 
bored thorow his temples. 1593 Siiaks. Rich. II, m. ii. 170 
And with a little Pinne Bores through his Castle Walls. 
1853 Kane Gr inn ell Exp. x. (1856)72 By anting and boring 
[we] succeeded in penetrating it [the ice]. x86a Tennyson 
Aylmer*s I*. 850 The hedgehog underneath the plantain 
bores. 1875 Urf. Did. A r/s 1 .. 445 The Chinese method of 
boring with ropes instead of rigid rods. 

fig. 1607 Siiaks. Tirnon tv. iii. 116 Those Milke pappes 
That through the window Bamc [edd. bars] bore at mens 
eyes. 

t b. To obtain entrance by boring. Obs. 
i37S Leg. Ahwf(i87ii 139 Men mi^tc better ha crepet.. 
fan bored into heuene blis. 

C. To advance, push forward, by gradual per¬ 
sistent motion like that of a boring tool; fig. to 
persevere by slow and laborious means to the 
attainment of a distant objecl. 

X697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 111. 438 They take their Flight 
. .boring to the West. 1867 F. Francis Angling iii. (18801 
77 The bream has a disagreeable knack of boring head 
down. 1874 Helps Sac. Press, ii. 23 The * great measure' 
man has one or two objects respecting which he bores < 5 n 
throughout the greater part of his life. 

d. trans. and intr. Of a horse: To thmst the 
head straight forward. 

1731 Bau.ev II, (With Horsemen] a horse is said to boar 
or bore, when he shoot? out his nose as high as he can. 1802 
C. James Mil. Diet. <18161 54/2. 1824 Scott Redgauntld 
let. vti, The bit secured between his teeth, and nis head 
bored down betwixt his fore-legs. 

4 . I reins. To produce or make (a hole, passage, 
tunnel) by boring (mod. use as 1, 3). To bore 
one's way : to advance by a boring motion. 

*S 3 3 Fitzhf.rb. llnsb. §24 Than maye he. .bore the holes 
with his wymble. 1535 Covkrdale 2 Kings xii. 9 Then 
loiada ihe prest toke a chest, and bored an hole aboue 
therm. 1635 J. Babington Pyrotechn. xxiii. 27 Then boare 
your holes thorow your inch board, a 1705 Ray (J.) These 
diminutive caterpillars are able, .to pierce or bore their way 
into a tree. 1833 Hr. Martixeav Manch. Strike x. no 


Boring a hole between two Bints in a yard with a rusty pair 
of scissors. 1853 Phillips Rivers Yorksh. ii. 33 The pas¬ 
sage is like a tunnel; it is in fact bored out by the water. 

6. To push or thrust as by boring; now esp. in 
Racing language, to push out of the course. 

1677 Loi'cr's Quarr. 317 in Hazl. E. P. P. 11 .266 He bor’d 
him out of the Saddle fair. 1884 L'pool Mercury 5 Mar. 
5/1 In the world of racing * to bore * is to push an opponent 
out of his course. 

+ 6. To mock, trick, cheat, gull; ?»Bounn v A 2. 
1602 Life T. Cromwell it. ii. 103 One that hath gulled 
you, that hath bored you Sir. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. 

1. X28 At this instant He bores me with some tricke. 1622 
Fletcher Span. Curate tv. v. 43, I am laughed at, scorn'd, 
Baffel'd and boared, it seems. 

Bore (bd«i), vZ [App, f. Bore /A 2 ] 
traits. To weary by tedions conversation or 
simply by the failure to be interesting. 

1768 Earl Carlisle Let. 16 Apr. in Jesse G. Selwyn I. 
291, I pity my Newmarket friends, who are to be bored by 
these Frenchmen. Ibid. 293, I have seen as yet nothing of 
Florence, therefore shall not bore you. 1774 Private Lett. 
1st Ld. Malmesbury 1 .278, I have bored you sadly with this 
catastrophe. 1821 Byron in Moore's Life xli. 476 Hobhouse 
and others bored me with their learned localities. 1853 De: 
Qimncf.y Sp. Mil. Xuu Wks, III. 15 A man .. has no un¬ 
limited privilege of boring one. 1883 Fortn. Rre. Feb. 186 
Whereas he had expected to be dreadfully bored, he had on 
the contrary been greatly instructed. 

Bore, pa. t. and obs. pa. pple. of Bear v . 1 ; obs. 
f. Boar, Boor ; var. Bor dial., neighbour. 
Boread, Boreiad (b<>n,&d, bor/'ded), sb. and 
a. [as sb. ad, Gr. BoBopi/iaSt;?, patronymic 
f. popias Boreas ; as adj. perh. suggested by Gr. 
Poptbs, -d 5 oy, fem. adj., of the north wind.] 

A. sb. A son of Boreas. B. adj. Relating to 
northern regions. 

1854 Kfichtley MytItol. Anc. Greece <5* It. fed. 3) 418The 
Boreiads there turned back. 1882 C. Elton Orig. Eng 
Hist. 5 Later poets, .incorporated the Boread legends with 
travellers' descriptions, .of a solar worship. 

Boreal ^bo»T/al), a. Also 5 boriall,6 boryall, 
7 boreall. [ad. L. Borealis ; see Boreas, and -al.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the north ; situated on the 
northern side ; of a northern character. Boreal 
signs', the six signs of the Zodiac from Aries to 
Virgo. Boreal daunt (rare): the Aurora Borealis. 
Now chiefly in Zool. and Bol. 

1470 Harding Chron. ccxl. note, Foure flodes .. Ebbynge 
& flowynge in the see borialL 1536 Exhort. Nor the in Fur- 
nivall's Ballads fr. MSS. I. 305 The boryalle Region. 1695 
Westmacott Script. Herb. 42 Fitz Stephens describing 
London, tells us of a large Forrest of [Chestnutl Trees on the 
Boreal part of it. 1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev . Ill. 2x1 
His pretended reforms, like the boreal dawn, glittered at a 
distance. 1845 Poe Ulalnnte , The boreal pole. 1846 
M'Culloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1 . 99 [Plants] all 
eminently alpine or boreal. 1874 Coves Birds of NAV. 316 
'Ihe Acadian Owl is not so boreal a bird as its congener. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the north wind. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Boreal, pertaining to the North- 
Wind. 1672 R. Wild Declar. Lib. Consc. 7 Such a boreal 
month as this March. 1720 Pope Iliad xx iii. 24X To gentle 
Zephyr and the Boreal blast. 1830 in Blackw. Mag. 
XXVI 11 . 941 The boreal storms are o'er. 

3 . Belonging to the ‘boreal province’ of the 
Mollusca. 

1854 Woodward Mollusca in. (1856) 358 The boreal shells 
of America arc described by Dr. Gould. 1873 Geikie Gt. 
Ice Age xv. 196 Perfect specimens of boreal and arctic shells. 

Boreal, obs. form of Beryl. 

Boreariis. Short for Aurora Borealis. 

1790 Burns Tam O'Shanter, Or like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place. 

Bo realize, v. noncc-wd. [f. Boreal + -ize.] 
intr. To adopt northern manners or pronunciation. 

1864 Lowkll Biglow P. in Poet. Wks. (1879)235/2 Spenser 
. .borealized in his pastorals. 

Borean (bo«*r/an), a. [f. Bore-as + -an.] Per¬ 
taining to the north wind ; northern. 

1645 Quarles Sot. Recant, i. 6 It blusters at the Borean 
Gates. x866 J. Rose Virg. Georg. 58 The borean blast. 
Boreas (bo^r/des). Also 4 Borias. [a. L. 
Boreas, a. Gr. Popias north wind.] The north- 
wind ; the god of the north-wind. Now only in 
Mythol. and in poet, or humorous personification. 

1398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. xt. iii. (M95) 388 Borias 
the Northern wynde arysyth. c 1450 Henrvson Dog, Wolf 
^ Sb., Boreas, with blastis bitterly. 1579 Spenser Sheph. 
Cal. Feb. 226 The hlustring Boreas did encroche. 1635 
Quarles Embl . t. ii. (1718) xo Blust'ring Boreas blows the 
boiling Tide. 1718 Pope Iliad ir. 1025 Boreas beats the 
hoarse-resounding shores. 1863 Mary Howitt F. Brevier's 
Greece II. xvii. 193 Boreas had decided otherwise, and blew 
upagainst ns a terrible north wind. 

Boreau, var. of Bovrreau, Obs. Sc., hangman. 
Borecole (bo»ukJnl). Also 8 booreole. [prob. 
ad. the Du. name bocrcnkool lit. ‘peasant’s cab- 
bagek] A loose or open-headed variety of the 
cabbage, cultivated under the name of Kale. 

1712 Arbuthnot Hist. John Bull 1x755)24 His children.. 
live upon salt herring, sowre crud, and borecole. 1813 C. 
.Marshall Garden, xv. (cd. 5)222 Borecole orcale is a hardy 
green. 1850 Gat'd. Chron. 276 Borecole also called Kail. 
Bored (bo^id), ppl. tf.i Also 7 boared. [f. 
Bore v . 1 + -eil] Pierced, perforaled ; cylindrically 
hollow. Said of a gun, with modifying words pre¬ 
fixed, ns chamber-, taper-bored. 
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1513 Douglas /Ends iv. Prol. 154 Halding opinioun der 
of a borit bane. 1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers(\%$\) 
506 Thou stretchest out thy bored hands. 1607 Topsell 
Four-/. Beasts 473 They also had a care to cover all the 
floor with, .dry boared boards. 1692 in Smith's Seaman's 
Gram . 11. ii. 91 He ought .. to know whether truly bored, 
or taper bored. 17*0 Pope Iliad vii. 305 Prom their bored 
.shields the chiefs their javelins drew. 1808 J. Harlow 
Coin mb. 111. 415 From his bored ears contorted serpents 
hung. 

Bored (b6*id), ppl. a 2 [f. Bore zl 2 -h-ed.] 
Wearied, suffering from ennui. 

1823 Byron Juan xtn. xcv. Society is now one polished 
horde, Formed of two mighty tribes, the Bores and Bored. 
1861 Sala Tzo. round Clock 99 He seems the most bored, 
the most indifferent spectator there. 

Boredom (bo*-jdam). [f. Bore sb. 2 + -dom.] 

1 . -Boreism. 

1864 Realm 10 Feb. i The complete art of boredom. 1879 
Geo. Eliot Thco. Such xv. 273 The male could assert his 
superiority and show a more vigorous boredom. 

2. The state of being bored ; tedium, ennui. 

1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. II. xxviii. 253 [His] chronic 

malady of boredom. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. II. x.\.x. 
264 A man whose grace of bearing has long been moulded 
on an experience of horedom. 

3 . The class of bores as a whole. 

1883 Gd. IVds. 115 Boredom rejoiced—gossip clapped her 
hands. 

t Bo 'ree. Obs. Also bory. [ad. V. boitrric 
‘ a rustic dance belonging originally to Auvergne’ 
(Littre).] A kind of dance, a bourrcc. 

1676 Etherioge Man 0/ Mode iv. i. (1684} 55, I am fit 
for Nothing but low dancing now, a Corant, a Borek, Or 
a Minnuct. c 1730 Swift Tom Dick Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 
261 Dick could neatly dance a jig, But Toni was best at 
borees. 

Boreen bon-n). Anglo-Irish. Also bohreen. 
[f. Irish bdlhar (pronounced bJhar), a road + -eon, 
diminutive suffix, a. lr. -In.] A lane, a narrow 
road ; also transf an opening in a crowd. (Used 
only when Irish subjects arc referred to.) 

1841 S. C. Hall Ireland I. 77 At my brother’s, a piece 
down that boreen. Ibid. 287 Wheresomever he went, the 
people made a bohreen for him. 1882 R. Downey Congreve $ 
Doom in Tinsley's Mag.. At length we reached a narrow 
boreen, down which we drove. 

Boreism (bo**riz/m). Also borism. [f. Bore 
sb . 2 + -ISJI.] The characteristic behaviour of 
bores; the practice of being a bore. 

1833 Scott Tom Cringle xvi. (1859* 401 Borism is 
fast attaining a head it never reached before. 1839 H. An¬ 
derson Ifaileybury Observ. i. 20 An intolerable mixture of 
impertinence and boreism. 

fBo’rel. Sc. Obs . Also 5- boral(e, 6 ; 
borrel. [f. Bore v . 1 + *kl, as in shovel .] A boring 
tool, a wimble, an auger. Also atlrib . 

1488 Acta Dom. Concilii 106 (Jam.) A womyll, a boralc 
price xid. 1549 Compl. Scot . 11 Ane knyf, ande ane borrel. 
1611 Rates (Jam.) Borrels for wrights, thegroce iii/. a 1801 
Hogg Hunt of Eildon 321 (Jam. 1 Ane round and boral hole. 

Borel, var. of Borrel, Burel, Obs. 

Borelaps, obs. form of Burlaps. 

Borelich, borely, obs. ff. Burly. 

fBore*mes. Corrupted form of Buuts-rim6s. 

1687 Mrs. Behn Emperor 0/M. 1. iii. Wks. 289 I'll make 
some Boremes on Love. Ibid. 290 Who writ these Boremcs ? 

Borer (bo*T 3 i). Also (only in sense 2) 6 
boryev, 7 borier, borrier. [f. Bore z\ 1 +-er 1 ; 
the forms in -ter, -yer, may be influenced by Fr. 
words in -itre, as tariere borer.] 

1 . One who bores or pierces. 

1483 Cath. Angl. vj A Borer \forator. 1839CAKLYLE Chart¬ 
ism iv. 138 The millions are, and must be skillcss, ploughers, 
delvers, borers. 1879 in CasselVs Techu. Educ. 11 . 10 To 
enable the borer to make a complete section of the strata. 

b. A horse that f bores . 

1872 Lever Ld. Kilgobbin vi. 41 The best bit for a ‘ borer 

c. A name given to the Myxine or Hag-fish ; 
also to the Teredo or shipworm; and to various 
insects which bore through wood, etc. 

1789 Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 68, 1 should conceive it a 
preservative against the Borer, so destructive to ships iu 
this part of the world. 1841 Okdekson Creol. ii. 9 The 
borer, a grub peculiar to the sugar cane, made such .. 
ravage. 1879 Atcherly Boer land 238 The depredations 
caused by an insect called the borer. 1884 Longm. Mag. 
Mar. 525 The Hagfish or Borer .. penetrating the captured 
cod or ling .. devours the soft parts. 

2. An instrument for boring: a. the tool em¬ 
ployed for boring through rocks ; b. the appa¬ 
ratus attached to the tail of boriug-insects. 

1572 J. Jones Bathes Buckstonc 2 a, Boryers, such as 
mynerall men use in searching ore. 1623 WhiibourNE 
Newfoundland 75 Taps, Boriers, and Funnels. 1633 
Stafford Pae. Hib. vii. < 1821) 556 With all the vron borners, 
seven peeces in all. 1797 Phil. Trans. LXXaVII. 326 At 
the time the borer burst through. 1802 Pally Nat. Thcol. 
(1817) *55 The awl or borer fixed at the tails of various 
species of flics. 1883 Pall Mall G. 6 Sept. 8/2 The borer 
having come in contact with a dynamite cartridge previously 
unexplodcd. 

Boreson, obs. form of Bauson, badger. 

Boresprit, obs. form of Bowsprit. 

Borestaff, obs. f. boar staff : sec Boar 2. 

Borethyl : see Bor-. 

Boretree, variant form of Bourtree. 

Borowe, obs. form of Borrow. 


Ii Borg (borg, b/Jg . [ON. and Da. borg, the 
equivalent form to OE. bur-g, Borough, q.v.] 
Used by Kingsley in the specific sense of: One of 
the • Danish boroughs' iri England. 

1866 Kingsley fferezu. (1875) Prel. i£ Round by Leicester 
and the five borgs of the Danes. 

Borg, borghe, borh, var. Borrow sb. Obs. 
Borgeis, -es, -eys, obs. forms of Burgess. 
Bor:$en, pa. pple. of Bkrgh v. Obs. to shelter. 
Borgeon, -goune, obs. forms of Burgeon. 
Borhs-ealdor, variant of Borsiiolder. 

Boric (bo^ rik), a. Client, [f. Bor-on + -It'.] 
Of or pertaining to boron ; containing boron in 
chemical combination, as Boric chloride (B Cl*), 
Boric oxide (B 2 O,) ; Boric acid, formerly called, 
because prepared from borax, boracic acid(\\^ BOA 
1869 Roscok Finn. Chem. 152 Boracic or Boric Acid. 1873 
Watts F'ozvnes' Chem. 216 The vapour of boric chloride. 

Boride (bo*-raid), [f. Bor-on + -ide.] A pri¬ 
mary compound of boron with a metallic element. 

1863 Watts Diet. Chem. I. 169 Heated on platinum-foil 
before the blowpipe, it forms a fusible boride of platinum. 
Borier, obs. form of Borer. 

Borillia, obs. variant of Barilla. 

1685 Bovle Motion ii. 11 Borllliaor some other fixed salt. 

Boring (b6*»*ruj\ vbl.sb . 1 [f. Bore v 1 -+• -ing k] 

1 . The action of piercing, perforating, making 
a bore-hole, etc. ; also <w/<v\ = Bork-holk. 

e 1440 Promp. Pan’. 44 Borynge, or percyngc, perforat io, 
cava turn. 1544 MS. Ace. St. John's Ifosp., Canterh., 
Payd for boryng of a ladder iji i. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 352 
The Boring of holes in that kinde of wood. 1708 J.C. 
Comft. Collier ( 1845) 13 Do you not use Boreing sometimes 
in Sinking? i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. § 19.328 Count Ruin ford 
boiled water by the heat developed in the boring nf a 
cannon. 1861 W. Fair bairn Addr. Brit. Assoc., In various 
mines, borings, and Artesian wells. 

2 . Atlrib. and Comb., as boring-apparatus , -bench, 
-block, -machinery, -mill,-room, - loot; also boring- 
bar, the suspended bar which carries the bit for 
boring cannon ; boring-bit = bore-bit (see Bore 
sb. 1 ); boring-gauge, an appliance for limiting 
the action of the boring tool to the required depth ; 
boring-rod ** bore-rod (see Bore sb. 1 ) 

1667 Pkimatt CityfyC. Build. 26 You find by your Boring- 
rods that you have a good scam of Coles. 1833 J. Hol¬ 
land Manuf, Metals II. 102 The boring-bench is com- 
posed of two stout beams of timber, ibid. The [gun-] 
barrel is in the next place transferred to the boring-mill. 
1845 Stocquelek Hantlbk. Brit. India (18541 174 The in¬ 
strument-room, in which are arranged the various boring- 
bars, bits, and knives, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. § 9. 271 M. 
Agassiz had iron boring-rods carried up the glacier, with 
which he pierced the ice. 1884 Marvin Region Etern. 
Fire xii. 196 The pump draws the oil as freely .. as when 
the basin was first tapped by the boring bit. 

Boring (bd- v rir|), vbl. sb . 2 [f. Bore v.- + ing k] 
The practice of annoying and wearying others ; 
behaving as a bore. 

1868 Helps Realm ah iii. (1876)40 Boring has become a 
fine art. 1880 Grant White Every-Day Eng. 304 It [inter¬ 
viewing! .. makes boring a paid profession. 

tBo'ring, vbl. sbA Obs. rare— l . [f. Boree, V. 
bo tmpC, as ‘ chasing ’ from c has seel] 

A certain step in dancing. 

1775 Sheridan Rivals 111. iv. (1883) 113, 1 must rub tip my 
balancing, and chasing, an d boring. 

Boring (boaTig), ppl. a . 1 [f. Bore v . 1 + -ing-.] 

1 . That bores or perforates; esp. applied to 
certain insects and molluscs. 

1853 De La Beciie Geol. Observ. xxyi. 485 There were 
bare patches of carboniferous limestone in the sea. and into 
these the boring animals of the time burrowed. 1878 H i. xle v 
Physiogr. 208 The perforations in the column.of the temple 
arc the work of boring shell-fish. 

2 . Of a horse: That thrusts his head forward. 

1875 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit.Sports 11. 111.1. § 3. 523 In every 

way, therefore, it acts well with a boring horse. 

Boring (bd^’riij), ppl. a . 2 [f. Bore v . 2 + -ing 2 .] 
That annoys, wearies, or causes ennui. Hence 
Bo ringly cuiv. 

1840 T. Hook Fitzherbert 111 . iv. 66 Emily was patiently 
enduring .. Miss Matthews’s boring vanities, a 1845 Hood 
Jneend. Song xiii, Bum all bores and boring topics. 1840 
T. Hook in New Month. Mag. LX. 429 Frank's attempts 
to moralize, not tediously, boringly or cantingly. 

Borioun, obs. form of Burgeon, bud. 

Borish. (bo»*riJ), a. [f. Bore sb . 2 + -ish.] 
Tedious, wearisome. 

1766 II. St. John Let. 9 Dec. in Jesse O'. Seluyn II. 101 It 
would be vastly too borish in a letter. 1767 J. Crawford 
Let. March, ibid. 153 He suffered so little during the 
operation of trepanning that, .he felt it quite borish. 1864 
Soc. Sc. Rez>. 100 Wien Music and other gentle arts which 
once cheered him become borish. 

Borish, obs. form of Boakish, and Boorish. 
Borism, variant of Boreism. 

II Bo’rith. [a. late L. borilh, a. l leb. JV"Q 
borith , rendered in A. V. * sopc’; earlier versions 
followed the Vulgate in retaining the Heb. word.] 
A plant yielding an alkali used for cleansing 
(? Saponaria officinalis). 

1382 Wyci.ip Jerem. ii. 22 If thou wasshez thee with clens- 
ing cley, and multeplie to thee the clensende erbe boreth 
{1388 borith, iS3sCovERDALEherbeofBorithl. 1468.!/!*/«//« 


Gramm., Boryth , Ffullere gres. 1552 A bp. Hamilton 
Catcch. (1884) 23 The herbe callit Borith quhilk hais greit 
vertue of clenging. 1678 Hr. Gloucester Expos. Catcch. 
171 It is no water-work, no, not if you put to il Mitre, 
much sope, Fullers-earth, or Borith. 1730 in Bailey. 

Borize (ho»T3iz , v. [f. Bor-ax +-ize.] To 
infuse a preparation of borax into the veins of an 
animal intended for food. Hence Borized ppl. a. 

1884 W. M. Williams BorizedMeats in Gentl. Mag., The 
borized haunch remained perfectly untainted .. The circu¬ 
lation of the borized blood might be continued. 

Borier, var. of Bureller, Obs., clothworkcr. 
Borley (b/’jli). dial. A boat used by trawlers 
about the estuary of the Thames. 

1864 Daily Tel. 18 May, The trawlers, sailing in boats 
known as ‘ Bor leys \ 

Boriich, obs. form of Burly. 

Bormothyl: see Bor-. 

Born (bpin), pple. and a. Forms under Beau v. 
[In modern use the connexion with bear is no longer 
felt; the phrase to be born has become virtually 
an intr. verb. See Bear v. 43, 44.] 

A. Senses of io be born. 

1 . To be brought forth as offspring, to come inlo 
the world. (See Bear v. 44.) 

2 . fig. a. Of things: To come into existence 
(chiefly poet, and rhetorical), b. in Thcol. of 
persons, To be born of Cod: to become a child of 
God ; To be born again : to undergo the new birth, 
become or be regenerate. 

1382 Wvclh- John iii. 3 But a man schal be born a^en 
[1388 borun a^cn, TiNdale boren a newe, 1611 borne 
againe]. — 1 John iv. 7 F.ach man that loueth his brother, 
b bom (1388 borun, Tindale and 1611 borne] of God. 1593 
Hooker Keel. Pol. Frcf. i. § 1 All that would but seem to 
be horn of Him. 1857 Hkavysege Saul (1869 127 Lo, the 
breaking light is born! *859 Tennyson Vivien 381 Sonic 
sudden turn of anger born Of your misfaith. 

3 . With shs. or adjs., or complementary phrases, 
as to be born a poet , an English matt; to be born 
blind, lucky, rich , etc., i.e. to be so by the con¬ 
ditions of one’s birth, by capacities implanted at 
birtb, or the like; to be born under a lucky star , 
with a silver spoon in ones mouth , proverbial 
phrases denoting a fortunate destiny, or inherited 
wealth. 'To be born lo (an inheritance, certain 
relationships, etc.): to inherit by right of birth ; 
to be destined to from birth. Similarly with infin., 
as to be born to suffer , to be hanged, etc. 

a 1000 Booth. Metres xxvi. 46 Gif he to ba.ni rice on 
rihtc boron. 1382 Wyclik Matt. ii. 1 Wner is he, that is 
borun kyng of Jewb. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. i. 35 If he be 
not born to be hanged our case is miserable. 1697 Drypen 
Virg. Georg, iv. 463 Born to bitter Fate. 1750 Johnson 
Rambl. No. 148 7* 9 Those who were born to his protection. 

4 . Of qualities, tastes, aptitudes, To be born in, 
with (a person): to be implanted at birth. 

1710 Nicholls Comm. Common Prayer Rrr b, There U 
a sort of Original Corruption in our Nature, .born with u> 
into the World. 

B. Attrib. uses of the pa. pple. 

1 . Said of persons : 

a. generally-that ever) was bom, as‘Can any 
bom man deny it ?* Born man (obs.), a native. 

c 1550 l ’irgilius in Thoms E. E. Rom. 22 She was the great¬ 
est borne woman that was than there aboute. 1582-8 Hist. 
James VI (1804) 147 This Bell was a borne man in Stirline. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 324 Goodliest man of men since born. 

b. That has been bom of such a quality or 
condition, as a born orator , a born Englishman ; 
very common in born fool, and the like. Often 
following the sb., as a poet born. 

c 1330 Arth. <y Merl. 7790 Ywain bastard y-bore. < 1386 
Chaucer Merck. T. 1790 Thyn owene squier and thy born 
man. 1551-6 Robinson tr. More’s Utop. 131 Borne ad- 
uersaries and enemies one to an other. 1582 N. T. 1 Rhein.) 
Mark vii. 26 The woman was a Gentile, a Syrophoenician 
borne. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 89, 1 , a poor helpless 
Girt, .shall put on Lady-airs to a Gentlewoman born. 1861 
Sat. Rez\ XII. 38/1 Lord John and Mr. Walpole both have 
their weaknesses ; but neither of them is a born fool. 1863 
Kingsley IVater Bah. vi, She was a lady born. 1878 Mor- 
LEV Diderot I. 286 The resource of the born journalist. 

C. Qualifying another adj., as in born free (obs. 
in attrib. use, cf. Freeborn), born-blind. 

1393 Gower Conf I. 68 Of thilke bore free kinde. 1517 
Torkington PitgrA 1884)52 Our savyor gaff sight to the 
born blynde man. 1878 Morley Diderot I. 85 The born- 
blind are at first without physical delicacy. 

d. Preceded by adv., adj., or sb., forming combs., 
indicating (<z.) time or order of birth, as eldest-, 
youngest-born, poet, or rhetorical synonyms for 
‘eldest’, ‘youngest’ (often used as quasi-sbs.), last-, 
latest-, newly-born ; (b.) place of birth or origin, 
as cloud-, country-, Danish-, sea-born ; c.) the 

quality or rank of a person’s parentage, as gently-, 
lowly-, nobly-born ~ of gentle, lowly, noble birth ; 
(d.) condition at or by birth, as Mind-, free-, poor- 
born. Cf. Base-, First-, High-, Low-, New-, 
True-, Well-born, etc. 

1382 Wyclif Luke ii. 7 And sche childide her firste born 
sone. 1642 Fuller Holy A Prof. St. n. xxiv. £49 Gcntilely 
born on both sides. 1684 Dryden in Roscom. Ess. Trans/. 
Verse Pref.(i709)4 Authors nobly born will bear their part. 
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1607 Dryoen Virg. Georg, tv. 142 Better born, and of a 
nobler Kind. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) i, Blind 
born, cxcigenus. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. i. 247 Pet son 
{her last-born?) of the Scarlet Woman, ax 86x Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing Lady Gerald. Court sh., Men call him lowly born. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. I.iv. 189 The Danish-born Bernard. 

2 . Of qualities, aptitudes, etc.: That was born 
in or with a person ; innate, inherited. 

1742 Richardson Pamela 111. 243 This ..must be born 
Dignity—born Discretion. 1832 Gen. P. Thompson Excrc • 
{1842) III. 465 It is part of ourborn-thralldom. 

3 . Phr. {One's) born days : one’s lifetime, colloq. 

1742 Richardson Pamela III. 383 lie never was so de¬ 
lighted in his born Days. 1826 Disraeli Viz . Grey vi. i. 
286 You shall rue it all your born days. 

Borne (bo'un), ppl. a. Forms: see Bear v. 

1 . Carried, sustained, endured, etc. Used attrib. 
chiefly in such constructions as ‘patiently borne 
injuries', ‘ the breeze-borne note ’. 

1605 Shahs. Macb. 111. ii. 42 The shard-borne Beetle, 
b. Light borne , easily guided, nol hard-mouthed ; 
said of horses. Water borne , see quot. 

1611 Cotcr., A legcrir vn chevat a la main, to., cause a 
horse to be light borne. 1627 Capt. Smith Seamans Gram. 
ix. 4 s Water borne is when there is no more water than will 
iust bcare her from lhe ground. 

2 . Comb., with adverbs, as borne-down, borne-in, 
etc. See bear down, bear in, etc. under Bear v. 

1600 Chapman Iliad xv. 354 In such a borne-up kind The 
Trojans overgat the Wall. 1637 Rutherford Lett. clxx. 
(1862' I. 399 Intimated and bonie-in assurance of His love. 
1679 King in Spirit 0/Popery 23 The born-duwn and Ruined 
Interest of our Lord and Master. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 
10 Blushing ‘ Good Night', rosy as a borne-off bride's. 

Borne, obs. f. Bourn ; var. Berne, Obs man. 

Borned, variant of Burned a. Obs., burnished. 

Borneo (bpin/|<?). The name of a large island 
in the Indian Archipelago. Attrib. in Borneo 
camphor , the camphor extracted from the Dryoba - 
lanops eamphora, also the tree itself; Borneo 
caoutchouc , a kind of india-rubber obtained from 
Borneo. Hence Borneene (bp\m/,/h), Bomeol 
(b<rjmjpl), organic compounds chiefly obtained 
from the Borneo camphor tree; Bornesite (bpun/- 
sait) ‘ a sweet volatile substance occurring in the 
caoutchouc of Romeo’ (Watts Diet. Chem. I. 626.' i 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. 703 The Borneo Camphor is one 
•>f the giants of the vegetable world. Ibid. Fluid hydro¬ 
carbon called camphor oil or borneene. Ibid. 680 A hydro¬ 
carbon isomeric with. .borneol. 1884 Roscoe & Schoklem- 
mer Chem. III. 553 By subjecting Borneo caoutchouc to 
pressure, a liquid is obtained from which bornesite is left on 
evaporation. 

Born-, see Burn-. 

Boro o, var. of Borrow, Obs., a pledge, etc. 

Boro- (bb>*r<? . Chem. Combining form of 
Boron, as in borofliroride, a compound of flu¬ 
oride of boron with a metallic fluoride ; boro- 
tu ngstate, a salt formed by the combination of 
boric and tungstic acids with the same base ; boro- 
glyceride. a compound of boric acid with glyce¬ 
rine, used as an antiseptic ; also in Min., boro- 
eaTeite, native borate of calcium. 

1869 Roscoe EUm. Client. 153 Boron forms a borofluoride. 
1882 Athenxum 8 April 448/2 Prof. Barff described his new 
antiseptic compound boro-glycerid (C, Hi BoA 1881 Na- 
ture XX III. 236 Borotungstatc of sodium. 

Boron (b6»*rpn). Chem. [f. Bok-ax, with the 
ending of Carb-on, the element being extracted 
from borax, and resembling carbon in some of its 
properties.] One of the elementary bodies ; a 
non-metallic solid, not fusible at any known tem¬ 
perature. It is ohtained as a dark brown or 
greenish brown powder (amorphous boron)’, and in 
a less pure form as crystals (adamantine boron . 

In some of its properties it resembles carbon and 
silicon. Symbol B. 

181a Sir H. Davy Chem. Pkitos. 315, I first procured 
boron in October, 1807, by the electrical decomposition of 
boracic acid. 1869 Roscoe EUm. Chem. 151 Boron com¬ 
bined with oxygen and sodium is found as borax in nature. 

Borou, obs. form of Borrow v. 

Borough, (bv-itfu, bv’id). Forms: 1 bur?;, 
burns, 1-3 burh, 2 bureh, bure(g)h, (burehg), 
beris, 2-3 buruh, 3 burrh (Or ml), burwe, buri, 
3-4 burs, buruj, borh, bor3, boruj, boru, 4 
burw, bur3e, bor3(e, bour3, borou, borwj, 
borwgh, borw(e, borgh(e, 4-5 burghe, 4-6 (also 
Sc. 7-9) burgh, borogh, 4-7 borowe, 5 burwgh, 
borowgh, burwhe, borugh(e, burwe, bourg, 
5-6 bourgh, 5-7 burrow(e, 6 borrowe, (bourg>, 
burow, 6-7 boroughe, 6-8 burrough, (7 bur¬ 
ro wghe, 8 borrough), 6- borough. Dat. sing. 

1 byris, burse, 2 birie, berie, 3 biri, burie, 
buri. [Common Teut. : OE. burg, burh - 
OFris. bureh, OS. burg (MDu. bureh, torch , Du. 
burg), OHG. btirug (MIIG. bure(g-), rnod.G. 
burg), ON. (Sw., Da.) borg, Goth, baurgs 
OTeut. *bttrg-s str. fern. App. f. same root as 
OTeut. Herg-an str. vb. ‘ to sheller’: see Bkugh v. ; 
hut the phonology is not quite clear. In German 


and ON. the word is recorded chiefly in the primary 
sense of ‘ fortress, castle*, but there are traces of 
the sense of ‘town, civic community*, which is 
found in Goth, and OE., and may therefore be 
assumed to have been developed in OTeut. Of 
the immense variety of spellings current in ME., 
burrotigh became the prevalent one in early mod. 
Eng., but was subsequently displaced by borough 
in England and Ireland, while the form established 
in Scolland was Burgh, q.v. The Danish Borg 
and Fr. Bourg have also been used by historical 
writers in special senses. See also BURROW, 
Berry sbA 

Like other fern, consonantal stems, the OE. bttr% had 
vowel change d>yri$\ in gen. and dat. sing., and nom. acc. 
plural, which .survived in dat. sing, to the i3thc. This 
dative, biri, berie, buri, was also at times used for the 
nominative; whence the modern Bury, - bury, in place- 
names.] 

+ 1 . A fortress, castle, or citadel. Obs. (Un¬ 
equivocal instances of this sense are rare, even 
in OE. In quot. 1394 the w ord denotes simply a 
large building ; and 1425 is Quite doubtful.) 

c 820 Kentish Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker Voc. 63 Ad arcem ct 
ad nurnia, to bur^e and to wealle. a 1000 (9. E. Ckron. 
an. 920 Eadweard cyning. .jetimbrede ba bur^. (1394 P . PL 
Crede 118 We bu)de)> a bunv} a brod and a large, c 1425 
Wvntoun Cron. vili. xlii. 125 Castcllis, Bowrrowys and 
Fortalys.] 

+ b. A court, a manor-house. Hence prob. in 
place-names, eg. Edgeware Bury, Hertingford Bury. 

C1175 Cott. Horn. 231 And bider acctepien alle his under¬ 
bred )mt hi bi <£ne fece to his curt 1 berie) come sceolde. 
e iz$qGch. 4- Ex. 2257 He ledde hem alle to Iosepes biri. 
[1576 Lambakde Perarnb. Kent (18261 377 Bury, or Biry.. 
was used for a court, or place of assembly.] 

+ 2 . A fortified town ; a town possessing muni¬ 
cipal organization (ef. OE. burh want body of 
citizens); more generally, any inhabited place 
larger than a village. (The three notions were 
originally eo-extensive. "When the word became 
restricted to the mod. sense (3) its wider sense 
passed to town.) Obs. 

<893 K. /Elfreo Oros. 11. viii. £ t Hie bin nan Fere byri* 
up codon, ond bur?; [10 th c. MS. burh) mid ealle a west- 
an. ct 000 Ags. Gosb. Matt. xxi. 17 Of Fere byrijy C1160 
Hatton G. ibid., Of pare heri^ c 1175 Cott. Horn. 225 Hi 
woldan wercen anc bureh ' and enne stepel binnan para 
birie. c 1205 Lay. 218 He makede anc he^c burh. c 1250 
Gen. <y Ex. 1053 }et sat Loth at 6e buttes gate, c X325 E. 
E. A Hit. P. B 1666, I haf bigged Baoiloyne, bur3 alber- 
rychcst. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. v.< 1520) 43 b ’2 Cytecs, 
and borughs, and townes that the Saxons hadde destroyed. 
1483 Cath. Angt. 48, A Burghe burg us. 

+ b .Jig. Cf. Burrow shelter, which Felthain 
may have confounded with borough. 

i6a7 Fkltham Resolves 1. lii Wks. (1677) 82 The mind is 
then shut up in the Burrough of the body. 

3 . A town possessing a municipal corporation 
and special privileges conferred by royal charter 
hence the sovereign is said to create a borough). 
Also a towm which sends representatives to parlia¬ 
ment. (A municipal borough often differs in ter¬ 
ritorial extent from the parliamentary borough of 
the same name.) The word is commonly restricted 
to towns which do not possess the more dignified 
title of City. For the Scottish uses, see Burgh. 

(1 Early examples are necessarily not distinct in sense 
from the preceding.) C1380 Sir Ferttmb. 283 Be it caslel, 
burgh, onthcr Cite. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De I\ R. xiv. ii. 
(14951466 Aournyd wyth many grete cylees and borughes. ] 
151a Act. 4 Hen. VIII, xi, 'l he Bourgh of Lymyngton 
with thappurtenaunces. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 35 a, 
The aunciente townes called Boroughes bee the mostc 
auncient and eldest Townes thai bee within England. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinsh. III. 1276/1 Tu this man 
King Henrie the third., did grant that his towne of 
Wigan should be a burrow. 1652 Proc. Parliament No. 34. 
2083 A list of the Burroughs that have since assented to the 
Union. 1718 Free-thinker No. 66. 84 Vour Counties, and 
your Burroughs .. send you into Parliament. 1738 Hist. 
Crt. Excheq. ii. 20 Several of the Demesne Lands were 
given to Burroughs, 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. 
xiii. 38 Edward Vi created fourteen boroughs. 1845 Stephen 
Laws Eng. II. 337 A 1 borough’ is properly a town or city 
represented in parliament, although the term has occasionally 
(as in lhe Municipal Corporation Act) a wider signification. 

b. The Borough : esp. that of Southwark. Cf. 5. 
1*559 Mirr. Mag., Jack Cade xxi, To Southwarke borow 

where it lay a night.] 1797 Ann. Reg. 28 A dreadful fire 
broke out yesterday morning in the High-Street in the 
Borough. *886 Daily Neivs 18 Dec. 6/2 Fire in the Borough. 

c. To own a borottgh , to buy a borough : to 
possess or to buy the power of controlling the 
election of a member of parliament for a borough. 
Close borough , pocket borough, a borough * owned ’ 
by some person. Rotten borough : one of the 
boroughs which, before the passing of the Eng¬ 
lish Reform Bill in 1832, were found to have so 
decayed as no longer to have a real constituency. 

1771 Smollett Humphr. C 7 . (1815) 246 The practice of 
buying boroughs, and canvassing for votes. 181* Sir F. 
Burdett in Examiner 12 Oct. 656/1 They will no more part 
with their rotten boroughs. 1817 G. Rose Diaries{ i860) 1. 
33 To suppress what were called the rotten boroughs. *867 
Morley Burke 104 Wilkes proposed to disfranchise the 
rotten boroughs. 


+ 4 . At Richmond, Yorkshire, and perhaps other 
northern old corporate towns: A property held 
by Burgage, and formerly qualifying for a vote 
for members of parliament. Cf. Borough-holder. 

1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5206/4 A Very large Burrough, 
standing in .. the Market-place of Richmond in Yorkshire, 
consisting of three Dwelling Houses, and two large shops. 

+ 5 . In 14th to 16th c. sometimes used for the 
suburbs of a city, the portion lying outside the 
wall. Cf. contemporary use of F. bourg. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1767 Til bay wer passed he borwgh. 

< 1450 Merlin xviii. (1877) *9i Kyngc Arans liaddc all day 
assailed the Castcllof Aronaell, but. .nothinge thei wonne, 
saf only thei hadde brcnlc the bourgh withoute. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. cxc.225The gate.-bytwene the. .borowe 
and the cytic. [At Oxford, the suburb of St. Clement’s, 
east of the Cherwell, is traditionally called ‘ the Borough'.] 
0 . Archeological and historical uses. 

a. Adopted to translate Gr. 5 ^/ios and L. pagtts 
in the sense of township or district. 

a 1747 Abp. Potter in T. Mitchell Aristoph. (1822) II. 
160 The Athenians, .delivered in their names, together with 
the names of their father and borough. 1770 Lanchorne 
Plutarch (1879) 1. 81/2 Numa.. divided the country into 
. .portions, which he called pagi, or boroughs. 1850 Mau¬ 
rice Mor. Met. Philos, lit, Socrates was bom in a little 
burgh of Attica. 

b. Eng. Hist, in various arch, forms: used by 
some writers on the Old English period. See also 
Borg, Bourg, Burg, Burgh. 

187a F.. Robertson Hist. Ess. Introd. 11 The Burh, or 
burgh of early days. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v. 92 
The ' burh ’ of the Anglo-Saxon period was simply a more 
strictly organised form of the township. Ibid. 93 note. The 
five Danish burhs .. had not only special privileges of their 
own, but a common organization. 

7 . Comb, and Attrib. 

fa. Obs. law terms used Hist, by writers of 
16th c. onwards; most recent writers retain the 
OE. spelling : burgh-bote [OE. burh-bSt ; cf. 
Boot jA 1 ], a tax for the repair of fortresses; 
burgh-breehe [OE. burh-bryce ; cf. Breach], 
close-breaking, burglary ; burgh-mote, borough- 
moot [OE. burh-gemdt ; cf. Moot], the judicial 
assembly of a borough. 

1647 • Bacon Hist. Disc, xxxiii. 82 Power to charge one 

another with the maintenance of the Fortifications by an 
imposition called Burghbote. 1844 Lincard Angtodsax. 
Ch. (1858) I. vi 221 Burgh-bot, or contribution towards the 
maintenance of the burghs or places of defence. 1387 Tre¬ 
visa Higdcn Rolls Scr. II. 95 Burghbreche a Frcnschc btes - 
mure de court ou de cloys. 1598 Tat k in Gutch Cott. Cur. 
I. 4 Borrowbreach is interpreted Civ it as ru/ta. 1641 
Tenues de la Ley 44 Burbreach .. trespasses done in Citie 
or Borough against the peace, a 1400 Vsages of Wynchestrc 
in Eng. Gilds 350 At [>e borghmot of seynt mychcl. 1747 
Carte Hist. Eng. I. 311 A court or burghmote was held 
thrice a year for determining all causes lietween the in¬ 
habitants. 187a E. Robertson Hist. Ess. 130 The later 
county court of the Vicecumes or Sheriff held three times 
a year as a Burh-geinote in the leading burgh of the dis¬ 
trict. 1880 Antiquary June 255 The ancient Burghmote 
horn of Ipswich. 

+ b. Olher obs. compounds; borough-folk 
(OE. burh-fole), the people of a town ; burgh- 
kenning, coined by Stow as ail etymological 
rendering of Barbican (!); burh-were,//.-weren 
[OE. bitrhwaru , - ware , - waran ], the people or 
community of a town, the townsmen. 

c 1200 Trin. Cott. Horn. 89 pat burh folc hihten he heTe 
stretc. c\z*pGen. Ex. 1853 Emor.. And his burgefolc 
fellin in wi. 1598 Stuw Sttrv. xxxiii. (1603' 304 A Burgh- 
Kcning or Watch Tower of the Cittie. c 1*05 Lay. 28368 
Ihcrden ha burh-weren [**75 borh-men] hu hit w as al ifaren. 
Ibid. 28392 Hi bi-hehte here bur^e-were auer mare freo la3e. 

C. Attrib. and Comb, in sense 3, as borough- 
accountant, - architect, - bailiff, -sutveyor ; borough- 
rate, a rate levied by the municipality of a 
borough. Also with reference to parliamentary 
representation, as borough-constituency , - election, 
faction, -influence , -patron, - polities, - slave, -traitor, 
-tyrant, -voter, etc.; borough-jobber, borough¬ 
jobbing = Borough-monger, -mongering. 

181a Crabue Tates, Patron 1 A * borough-bailiff, who to 
law was trained. 1866 Bright Sp. Irel. 2 Nov. (1876) 193 
Wherever the ’’borough constituencies are so small, a xq<p] 
H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II. <1847) H> **. 373 He would be no 
‘'borough-jobber. 1803 Bristeo Pedest. Tour II. 345 Ex¬ 
altation by the usual gradatioos of “borough-jobbing, of 
courtierizing, and a peerage. 1811 Edin. Rev. XVII. 258 
Having . .prohibited the sale of seats by “borough-patrons. 
1863 H. Cox Instit. in. ix. 730 Householders.. paying 
poor-rates and “borough-rates. 1813 Cobbett Pol. Reg . 
xxxiii. 81 Like a set of “borough-slaves, submitting to choose 
a second member at the dictation of Sir Francis Burdett. 

Borough, obs. form of Burrow, rabbit-hole, 
mound, and shelter; and of Brough. 
Borough-English (bzrnfii-gglij). [A partial 
translation of the Anglo-French tenure cti Burgh 
Engloys, tenure in (an) English borough : accord¬ 
ing to Blaekstone so called because prevailing in 
certain horoughs, and because it was English as 
distinguished from French.] 

A custom or tenure in some parts of England, 
by which the youngest son inherits all the lands 
and tenemenls. 
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1327 Year Bk. t Edw. Ill , 12, pi. 38 (ed. 1679* II ad en 
Notingham deux tenures, s. Burgh Engloys and Burgh 
Fraiincoyes .. toutes les tenements dont launcestre morust 
scisi en Burgh Engloyes devient descender a le puisne fitz. 
1531 Dial. Laws 0/ Eng. 1. xx. (1638) 35 In Burghenglish 
the younger sonne shall enjoy the inheritance, and that in 
conscience. 1656 in Blount. 1667 E. Chamberlayne Si 
Gt. Brit. 1. 111. v.(1743) 181 In other (places] the youngest 
son inherits all the Land by a Custom called Borough-Eng¬ 
lish. 186a Sat. Rev. 5 July 13 The extraordinary scene that 
would ensue if Parliament should, in one of its idle mo¬ 
ments, suddenly enact that the custom of Borough-English 
should prevail through the realm. 1882 F. Pollock in 
Moan. Mag. XLVI. 360 note, The custom of borough- 
English abounds in Kent, Sussex, Surrey, the neighbour¬ 
hood of London, and Somerset. In the midlands it is rare, 
and north of the Humber, .it does not seem to occur. 

Borough-head, incorrect f. Borrow-head. 
Borough-holder (bzrr^hjuddai). [f. Borough 
+ Holder.] In certain Yorkshire boroughs; A 
person who holds property by burgage tenure: 
see Borough 4. Modern dictionaries explain the 
word as— Borsholder ; possibly this is the mean¬ 
ing in quot. 1738. 

171a Loud. Gaz. No. 5036/3 The humble Address of the 
Mayor .. Aldermen ana Assistants of the .. Borough of 
Rippon .. and of several Gentlemen and Borough-holders. 
1738 Hist. Crt. Exchcq. ii. 27 The King's Borrough-Holders 
in every County. 

t Bo'rough-kind. Obs. rare - l . [? f. Borough- 
English, after Gavelkind.] — Borough-English. 

1577 Harrison England u. ix. (1877) 203 Burrow kind is 
where the youngest is preferred before the eldest. 

Boroughlet (birrJlet). rare . [f. Borough + 
-let, dim. suffix.] A diminutive borough or town. 

1864 H. Mayhew German Life 4 Mann, I. 5 The moors 
. .from which the .. boroughlet.. is said to derive its name. 

t Borough-man. Obs . [OE. burkman ; see 
Borough and Man.] A townsman, citizen, burgess, 
b. In some Yorkshire boroughs: A burgage tenant, 
BOROUGn-HOLDER. 

c 1000 /Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker Voc. 140 Urbanus, 
burhsita, ucl burhman. c 1205 Las*. 1244 x Moni riche burh- 
mon per wende beon bliSe anan. a 1225 After. R. 350 
Pilegrimes .. bikumcn nout buruhmen ide worldes buruh. 
<1400 Destr. Troyxxu 8570 pai here the burgh-men abacke 
to the bare waltcs. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4424/10 The Bur¬ 
gesses, Borough-men, Gentlemen and other substantial In¬ 
habitants within the Borough ofThirsk. 

Borough-master b»*r^mast3i\ Also bu- 
rough-, burgh-, bourg-: and see Burgomaster. 
[f. Borough + Master ; in sense 1 imitated from 
Du. burge wees ter!) 

11 . A Dutch or Flemish burgomaster ; some¬ 
times used incorrectly, and also extended to similar 
functionaries in other foreign countries (e. g., quot. 
1625 relates to Poland), b. The head of the 
municipality of certain Irish boroughs. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn. 436 And some of the boruugh 
maisters of the sayde towue [Bruges], 1590 Greene 
Nener loo late (1600) 14 The richest Merchant or grauest 
Burghmaster. 162$ Purchas Pilgrim ti. 1421 The Borrow- 
masters sell Wine. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3x78/4 The 
Borough Master, Burgesses, and Commonalty of the Bo¬ 
rough of Bayle in Ireland. 

2 . The patron or ‘ owner’ of a Borough (3 e). 
a 1832 Bentham Man. Wks. 1843 X. 237 Members ..arc 
supposed to speak the sentiments of the borough-master 
who puts them in. 

Boroughmonger (bp-nTm[f. Bo¬ 
rough + Monger.] One who trades in parlia¬ 
mentary seats for boroughs. (A sarcastic desig¬ 
nation coined about the end of the 18th c., and very 
frequently used in the discussions on electoral 
reform up to 1832.) Hence Bo roughmonger v. 
rare ; BoToughmongering vbl. sb. and ///, a.; 
Bo-roughmongery, the arts and practices of a 
boroughmonger. 

1794 Mathias Pnrs. Lit. (1798) 309 An impudent, un¬ 
qualified intrusion of Borough mongcring Mercers. 1809 
Sir Fr. the Reformer 9 He swears eternal detestation To 
borough-mongers of the nation. 1820 Blackw. Mag. VII. 
677 Worse even than base boroughmongry. 1831 Svn. 
Smith Wks. (1867) II. 215 The awful danger of extinguish¬ 
ing Borough-mongers. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 
68 Borough mongers — an extinct race nf beasts of prey. 1844 
Disraeli Coningsby iv. iv. 126 Die boroughmongering of 
our own times. 1846 I It. Martineau Hist. Peace II. iv. 
iii. 417 By this (Reform] bill, the practice of boroughmon- 
gery was cut up by the roots. 1847 D Hunt Maty Wont. 
Sf Bks. I. xiii. 215 ‘ Never borough-mongered with it,’says 
the peer. 1865 Bright Sp. Reform 18 Jan. (1876) 335 The 
Reform Bill .. disturbed the borough mongers to a remark- 
able degree.. 1879 Ed in. Rat. April 497 They represented 
either Downing Street or a score of boroughmongering peers. 

Borough-reeve (boT^r/v). Forms: i burh- 
xerdfa (also Hist. in 9), 2 burhreve, 9 borough- 
reovo. [f. Borough + Reeve.] 
t a. A governor of a town or city; csf. the 
official who before the Norman Conquest repre¬ 
sented the king's authority for fiscal and other 
purposes in boroughs, as the scir-ger/fa (Sheriff) 
did in shires. The office seems to have been sub¬ 
stantially identical with that of Portreeve. 

« 1000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.AViilcker Poe. 1x0 Prnrtor ucl 
prefect tts, uel q uxstor, burhgc re fa. c 12 25 1 . eg. Hath. 1027 
Com a burhreve (orig. nr bis prefix ins'] as ]>e pal wes }>cs 


deouelcsbudel. [1861 Pearson Early <$• Mid. Ages Eng. t. 
84 The pnefectus, or burh-gerefa, was rather a royal than 
a civic officer.] 

b. The chief municipal officer in certain unin¬ 
corporated English towns, before the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1835. 

i8c& Citron, in Ann. Reg. 323/1 The weavers assembled.. 
near Manchester.. Mr. Starkie, the Boroughreeve strove 
to persuade them to disperse, but in vain. 1846 M r CuLLOCH 
Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 191 The officer of the king, 
called port-reeve or borough-reeve. 1881 Morley Cobden 
I. 12i He was intolerant of the small politics of the Borough- 
reeve and the Constables. 1885 Manch. Exam. 20 Mar. 8/4 
He filled the office of boroughreeve, or chief magistrate, of 
Salford in 1839. 

Boronghship (brrr<fjip). rare. [Two words : 
(1) f. Borough + -ship, answering in formation 
(though without historical connexion) to OE. 
burhscipe\ (2) f. OE. borh pledge, security (sec 
Borrow) + -ship.] 

1 . A township; the fact of constituting a bo¬ 
rough or township. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker Poe. 144 Munici- 
pium, hurbscipe. 186* Maem. Mag. Mar. 413 They could 
not^ have kepi up tribeship, and they took instead of it, 
their boroughship,—which .. consisted in a making up of 
social tribes on neighbourhood, instead of kindred on blood. 

2 . The condition of being security for the good 
behaviour of neighbours ; Frank-pledge. 

1864 Reader 22 July 08/3 The. .institution of boroughship, 
or lawbinding of the landholders as pledges, each for the 
other's lawful behaviour. 

t Bo*rough-temure. Obs. rare.- Borough- 
English. 

a 1670 Hacket Alp. Williams u. <1692) 197 Their young 
brothers, by burrough-tenure, have gut the estate from 
them. 

Bo*rough-town. arch. Forms: see Borough. 
[f. Borough + Town. Cf. OE. burhtun enclosure 
surrounding a castle ^as in theplace-nameZ>//r/0//).] 

A town which is a borough. Still sometimes 
applied to Irish municipal boroughs. Cf. Bur- 
ROWS-TOWN (Ye.). 

[c 1000 Woman's Lament 31 (fir. \ Sindon burhtun as bre- 
rum heweaxne.] 

1382 Wyclif Joshua vii. 2 Of the bur^town [1388 checitee] 
Bethel. 1393 Lang. P.Pl. C. iv. 112 Hit ys no^l semly. .in 
cyte ne in borwton pat vsurers oper regralonrs .. Be fraun- 
cnised for a free man. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. eexliii. 
288 Thurgh every Cyte and good Burgh touncsin Knglond. 
1601 Holland Pliny (1634> 1 . 88 One Borough Towne of 
Romanc Citizens. <11674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1 . 1. 67 
Edenborough. .was but a Burrough Town within the Dio- 
cess of Saint Andrews. 1839 Capper Topogr. Diet. 1052 
Wexford, a seaport.. shire, assize, and borough town. 

t Bo’rowe, boron, a. Obs. [? corruption of 
Borrel ^though this form does not appear there ] 
? Homely, unlearned. Also as quasi-^A 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Scrm. Tim. 953/1 He vseth that 
borowe kinde of speache. 16x1 Broughton Require A green/. 
21 Our Lordes Prayer .. in vulgar Grecke for the borons. 

Borow(e, obs. form of Borrow v. 

Borrachio, var. of Borachio, Obs., wine-skin. 

Borral-tree. Sc. rare~ l . Meaning uncertain; 
perhaps 1 hollow tree’: Jamieson suggests that Hogg 
may have meant Bour tree ; on which conjecture 
the word has since been given in dictionaries and 
books on botany as an actual name of the Elder. 

1818 Hogg Brownie 1.2x6 Round the hillock, on the lea, 
Round the auld borral tree, Or bourock by the burn-side. 

Borratose: see Borato. 

Borrel, borel (bprel), a. arch. Forms : 4 
borel(l, burel 1 , 5 borelle, 6 borrell, Sc. burell, 
burrell, 7-9 borrel, borel. [Conjectured to be 
an attrib. use of borel, Burel sb, ‘coarse clothing’; 
the adj. and the sb. appear in the same forms in 
14th c., but in Eng. writers from Caxton onwards 
the adj. is borrel , borel , while the sb. is regularly 
burrel, burel. Sense 2 seems to be a development 
of 1, which appears much earlier. See Borowe.] 

11 . Belonging to the laity. Obs. (or arch.} 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. x. 286 And panne shal borel clerkes 
ben abasched, to blame 30W or to greue. 0386 Chaucer 
Sompn. T. 164 And moore we seen of cristes secree thynges 
Than burel [«? in a MSS., Haig, burell, Corpus borel], 
llarl, borel] folk al though they weren kynges. a 1420 
Occlevr De Reg. Princ. 52 Some of hem [priests] ben as 
borelle folkcs be. c 1575 Gascoigne Fruitcs War re xxviii, 
Bycause they covet more than borrell men. i860 Warter 
Sea-Board <$• D. II. 473 As with the lay and borrel man, so 
too with Bishop, Priest, or Deacon. 

2 . Unlearned, rude ; rough, arch. (In quot. 1513 
said of spears ; cf. Boistous, Boisterous.) 

*5 I 3 Douglas sEueis Prol.^8 Weill ma 1 schaw my burell 
busteous thocht. Ibid. vii. xix. 56 Bayr in lhair handis lanec 
slavis and burrell speris. 1572 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. 
(1587) xxi My borrell braine is all too blount To giveagessc. 
1625 Gill Suer. Philos. 1. 63 His words seenxe borrel and 
rude. 1727 Cowell s Law Diet. s. v. Bordet, Boret-folkes, 
drunkards, and epicures, which the Scotch now call buricl- 
folk. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth v, A coarse, ignorant, 
borrel man like me. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 318 
Lo, such are borel folk. 

Borrel, var. of Borel, Sc., an auger. 

II Borrico (bprrkfl). Also borieo. [Sp., diin. 
of burro.] A little doukey. (Only an alien word.) 


1648 Gage West Ind. iv. (1655) 13 We travailed like 
Spanish Dons upon our little Boricoes, or Asses. 1838 
Sparks Biogr. I a. vi. 228 Our boys .. make a Pope and 
a Devil of old cast clothes, mount them on a borrico. 

+ Bo rrow, sb. Obs. cxc. Ifisl. Forms : 1 bors, 
1-3 borh, 2-4 bor3, (3 barh), 3-4 boru, borewe, 
4 borou, Sc. borweh, (bourgh), 4-5 borwe, 4-7 
borow(e, borgh'e, 3 Sc. borch(e, (brugh, bo¬ 
rough , 6 boro, borge, (YV.broehe), 6-7 borro we, 
6-7, 9 borrow, (9 Hist, borh, boreh). [OE. borg, 
borh str. masc., — MUG. bore, borg, Du. borg pledge, 
loan, f. root of OTeut. Herg-an str. vb. to protect : 
see Berg 11 v. Sense 4 is f. Borrow z/.i] 

11 - A thing deposited as security, a pledge; a 
guarantee, bail ; suretyship; ransom, deliverance. 
To borrow : as a pledge. To lay to borrow : to put 
in pledge, to pawn. In senses 1 and 2 already 
obsolete or archaic in England in Spenser’s time; 
but retained in Sc. Law. 

H975 Thorpe's La:os 1 . 274 «Bosw.> lc willc, ;ck 
itianii sy under bor^e. e 1175 Lamb. I lent. 73 Hcore gwl- 
fade res and bcurc godmoderes >cul!en .. beo in bor^o el J»v 
fonstan. a 1300 Cursor M. 23792 pat soru, pat nakiu» 
horgh us fra mai bom. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 623 Thar- 
till in-to borweh draw 1 Myn herytage. ^1385 Chaucfr 
L. G. U\ 2105 llauylh here of myn herie bl'^d to borwe If 
ihat ye wele. <1386 Chauclr Knts. /'. 764 F.ch of hem 
hadde leyd hisfeith to Iwrwe. 1460 Sir Penny vii. 5 With- 
outen brugh & wed. 1542 3 Act 34 35 Hen. l ilt , xxvii. § 5,8 
Pledgesor borows to pay thekinges fine. 1579 Srr. nsmr S / upfi . 
Cal. May 150 Nay. .by my deare borrow [gloss, that is our 
Saviour, the common pledge of all men's debts to death]. 
1631 Rutherford Lett. 19 (1862) I. 80 It cannot stand with 
His honour to die in the borrows ias we use to say ) and 
lose thee. 1814 Scott //'<!«'. 1 . Xv. 228 [They] concussed 
them into giving borrows (pledges , to enter into captivity 
again, i860 C. Innes Scott. Mid. Ages 184 If a thief could 
find mi borch he was hanged. 

f b. 1 Ience in OE. and early M E. On, to borrow : 
on security, by way of loan. Obs. 

a 900 Thorpe's Laws 1 . 52 (Bosw. ’ Gif 8u feuh to bor?;e 
selle. <*975 Rushur. Gosp. Matt. v. 42 p;cm pe willc on 
bor,^ nioma ;ct pe ne beo ungepwa:re. a 1300 Cursor M. 
6:44 Fra folk .. pe folk of isracl to boru Asked silueren 
vessel.. And dathes. 1418 in Jeffrey Hist. Roxburghsh. 
IV. i. £9 The Karl not having occupied the land, let the 
same ' to borch' to the abbot on May 1418. 

1 2 . Of persons: A surciv, hostage; bail, de¬ 
liverer from prison. Obs. 

a 1000 Laws of oKthclred i. 1 . in Thorpe's Laws 119 Sette 
Set reowe borons, a 1200 Trim Coll. Horn. 17 Here god- 
fade res sullen .. ben here boreqes to^enes Godc. < 1205 
Lay. 31077 Ich wulle his on barh beon [t x275borhJ. a 1340 
IIa.mi’OLE Psalter 497 Answere for me, that is, be burgh of 
myn amendynge. 1377 Lange. /’. PI. mi. 81 For beggeres 
borwen euermo and her borghe is god almy^ti. 1470 Hard¬ 
ing Chron. ccxix. iv. 4,1 shalbe youre borowe. a 1541 Wyai 1 
Deprofundis , Ps. exxx. From depth of death .. 'I hec have 
I called, O Lord, to be my borrow. 1552 Am*. Hamilton 
Catech. 190 The godfather and godmother.. ar maid hor- 
rowis or souerteis for the barne. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. S 
He may recover the possession of the lands, he findand ane 
horghc, 1819 Scott Ii'anhoc II. x. 176 Retain as borrows 
my two priests. 

fb. I dare be borrow , etc.: * I’ll warrant’, ‘ I'll 
be bound’. Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems < 1840' 41 The womman was woo, 
l dare be borwe. c 1460 Townclcy Myst. 231, I shalle be 
his borghe to-yere He felys no more payn. 

t c. To find {take) God, Mahoun, St. Blase, St 
George, etc. to borrow, i.e. as security for one’s 
truth, good faith, or honour; later as an assevera¬ 
tion^ In God’s name, By St. George, St. George 
to speed! St.John to borrow! a Scotch formula 
at parting {~au revoir ), as to the origin of which 
see quot. 1470. Obs. 

a 1330 Otuet 305 Ich wide fnule mahoun to borwe, Ich wile 
be redi erlichc to morwe. c 1386 Chaucer Sqrs. T. 596, I 
hidde fro hym my surwe And took hym by the hond, scint 
John to borwe. 1393 Gower Conf II. 34 But I dare take 
God to borwe. 1423 Jas. 1 . King's Q. xxiii, With mony 
‘fare wele'and ‘sanct lohne to borowe*. <1470 Henry 
Wallace 111. 336 Thar levff lhai tuk, with conforde .. Sanct 
lhonc to borch, thai suld meyl haille agayne. 1529 Skelton 
Albany 506 Sainct George 10 borrowc, Ve shall nave schame 
and soirowe. 1530 Lvndesay Papyngo 701 We sail..male 
3ow saif: we fynd sanct Blase to borgh. 1535 Stf;\\art 
Cron. Scot. II, 519 All >albe weill, I find ^owfiod to borrow. 
1548 Hall Chron. (1809' 416 Now sent George to borowe, 
let us set forward. 1566 Udall Royster D. iv. viii. 77 What 
then? Sainct George to borow, our Ladies Knight. 

3 . Ilist. (usually with obs. spelling.) A Jr id borh 
(lit. * pledge of peace’) or tithing, which in early 
England was an association of ten neighbouring 
householders who were jointly answerable before 
the law, * so that if one of the ten men offend, the 
other nine may bring him to right ’; afterwards 
called liberum plegium and Frankpledge, the 
word frib ‘peace’ having been corrupted into 
‘free’. There is no direct evidence that in OE. 
borh was used as - frid borh, but in 16th e. borowe 
appears as a synonym of ‘tithing’ or ‘frank¬ 
pledge’, and from that period to the present time 
many writers have confused it with Borough. 
Cf. Bokrowhead, Borsholder. 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. 1. iii. 11588) 15 The chicfe men of 
the free pledges within that Borow or Tithing, 1872 K. 
Roberison Hist. Ess. 1x9 Every Borowe or Tylhing. 
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4 . A borrowing, rare— 1 . 

1611 Shaks. I Vint. T. t. ii. 39 Of your Royall presence, He 
adventure The borrow ofaWecke. 

5 . Comb, and Alt rib., as (in sense 1) borrow- 
breach (only Hist., OE. borh-bryce), breach of 
covenant; borrow-roll (Sc. borgh-row), a mort¬ 
gage-roll. Also Borkowgage, Bourow-gang, 
Borrow-head, Boukowuood, Borsholder. 

a 900 K. jElfred Laws iii. in Thorpe’s Laws 28 {title) Be 
Borx-bryce. Ibid. /Ercebiscepes bor^es-bryce .. fcebete 
mid prim pundum. c 1550 Sir J. Balfour Practicks’ 1754) 
38 The Serjandaucht to present attachiamentis and borgh- 
rowis that ar fundin in his handis. 1844 Lingard Anglo- 
Sax. Ch. <1858)11.1.7 ‘The bot of borhbryce’, or penally 
for breach of covenant. 

+ Bo*rrow, a. Obs. rarc~\ Meaning and 
origin uncertain : said of the pitch of a wall. 

1679 Plot Stajfordsh. (1686) 162 These [walls of blast 
furnace] according as they may be pitched less transhaw, 
or more borrow; will mend .. or alter the nature of the 
Iron ..The Iron made in a borrow work is much more 
tough. 

Borrow (tyrn? u ), vJ Forms: 1 bor^ian, 3 
boru, 3-5 borwe, 4-5 borou, borewe, 4-6 
boro we, 5 boro(o, bourowo, bor(o)wyn, bor- 
won, borwno), 5-6 borow, (6 burow), 7 bor- 
rowe, 4- borrow. [OE. borgian, f. borg, borh 
pledge, surety (Borrow sb .); cf. Ol IG. borgen to 
take heed, f. *borg (?object of care), MUG., mod. 
G. borgen to borrow, f. MHO. borg pledge.] 

I. to give security for, take on pledge. 

1 . trans. a. To take (a thing) on pledge or secu¬ 
rity given for its safe return ; b. To take (a thing) 
on credit, on the understanding of returning it, or 
giving an equivalent; hence, to obtain or take the 
'temporary use of (a thing recognized as being the 
property of another, to whom it is returnable). 
Const, of, rarely front, formerly at. 

The essential notion of borrowing originally was the secu¬ 
rity given for the safety of the thing so taken ; the essential 
notion now is that the thing is the properly of another and 
liable to be returned, the only security given being often 
the undertaking, formal or implied, that it shall be so 
returned when we have used it. 

a 1000 Lamb. Psalm xx.wi[ij.2i (Bosw.) Bor^ap se synfulla 
and na ^efillp. e :ooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 42 pain pe wylle a:t 
pe borgian tie wyrn pu him. 1297 R. Glouc. 393 He..leyde 
.. hys broker to wedde Normandye, And borwede of hym 
pervppe an hontlrcd pou.send marc, a 1340 II am polk Pr. 
Cottsc. 3219 Thai may nathyng begg ne borowe. c 1430 Syr 
Getter, 8775 Whi he bourowed it of him soo. 153$ Cover 
dale 2 Esdr. v. 3 Let vs borowe money of the kmge vpon 
usury. 1552 IIlloet, Borowe of Peter to paye Paule .. 
wher as a man doth Borow of one to paye an other. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxii. 116 If the person of the Body 
Politique .. borrow tnony of a stranger. 1769 Junius Lett. 
i. 4 This nation will not bear .. to see new millions bor- 
rowed, i860 Tyndall Glai. 1. $ 22. 156, 1 borrowed a hand 
kerchief from Laucner. 

c. A nth. In Subtraction, when the number to 
be subtracted in one denomination is greater than 
that of the minuend, To transfer to the latter 
mentally the equivalent of a unit of the next higher 
denomination, compensating or * paying back for 
this at the next step in the process. 

1594 Blun devil Excrc. 1. -ed. 7)91 Take 6 out of nothing, 
which will not bee, wherefore you must borruw 60. 1881 

Fitch Lett. Teaching xi. 326, 1 9 from 3 l cannot ; Borrow io\ 

2 . fig. To render oneself indebted for; to make 
temporary use of (something not one’s own ; 
used, e.g. of temporal possessions, with notion of 
their being only lent to us,not given. More usually 
of immaterial things : as, to adopt thoughts, ex¬ 
pressions, modes of conduct) from another person, 

*or (words, idioms, customs, etc. from a foreign 
language or people; to obtain temporary 
favour) by request; to derive ^one’s authority, 
etc.) from another, as opposed to holding it by 
inherent right; to draw (a comparison, inference, 
suggestion) from some source alien to the subject 
in hand; to adopt (something) for other than its 
normal puq>osc. Const, from, of formerly at. 

As applied to the adoption of foreign words or customs, 
it properly implies that the adoption is merely temporary ; 
but this restriction is now often disregarded, esp. by writers 
on philology; cf. Loan-word. 

a 1225 Ancr. R . 204 pet is rihl religiun, pet euerich .. 
boruwe et tisse urakele worlde so lutel so he cuer mei, of 
mete, of clo&e, of eihte. c 1380 Wyclif De Dot. Eccles. 
Sel. Wks. 111. 434 Wipout autorite, borewid of ober. 1398 
Tkevisa Barth. De P. R. vail. xv». (1495) 325 The mone 
hath no lyght of herself, but borowyth and takyth of the 
picnic of the sonne. 14*3 Jas. 1. King's O. j.v, I in pur¬ 
pose, at my boke, To borowe a slepe, at thilke lyme began. 
1549 Latimer Serin, be/. Edw. VI. (Arb.) 80 Gel hym bo¬ 
rowe example at Salomon. 1505 Shaks. John v. i. 51 In¬ 
ferior eyes That borrow their behauiours from the great. 
1600 Holland Livyxx iv. xxii. 524 You were best therefore 
to borrow [s time ret) some respite of time of the Embassa- 
dours. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. ». 96 Borrow part of 
Winter for thy Com. 1706 A. Bedford Temple PI us. vi. 113 
The Rabbies would.. borrow Words from other Languages. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry <y Plus. xi. 184 Their [the Romans’] 
Music and Poetry was always borrowed and adopted. 
a 1847 R. Hamilton Re*v. <y Punishm. iv. (1853) 185 The 
illustrations are borrowed from the fowls of heaven and from 
the flowers of the field. 1875 Jowett Plato ( cd. 2) IV, 15 


No man can be happy who, to borrow Plato’s illustration, j 
is leading the life of an oyster. 

f II. To be surety for, be good for, ransom, save. 
t 3 . trans. To be surety for, go bail for ; to 
ransom, redeem, release by paying a ransom. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor PL 23792 pat soru pat nakins borgh us fra 
mai boni. 1377 I.ancl. P. PI. B. iv. 109 He shal rest in my 
stokkes, And pal as longe as he Jyueth * bui lowenesse hym 
borwe. <*1530 Palscr. 461 If thou be taken prisoner.. I 
wyll nat borowe the. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 107 Gif the 
Lord of »he Court, to quhom the defender is borrowed, hes 
diverse Courts; he quha borrowes him, sail assigne to the 
persewer ane certaine day and place, c 1783 Ballad * I ’oung 
Bekie' iv. in Child Ballmls 11. 466/1 O gin a lady woud bor¬ 
row me, At her stirrup-foot I woud rin. 
f 4. transf. To give security or safety to; to 
lease, rescue, save; to defend, protect. (With this 
cf. Bergii v. to protect. See also Burden v.) Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor PI. 5286 Me borud noght hot godd allan. 
c 1350 Med. MS. in Archxol. XXX. 368 Vat day fro 
feueres it schall y* borwe. a 1400 Ccv. Plyst. (1841) 421, 1 
pray to God. .That he us borwe fro synfulle shame. 1522 
World <y Child xu Had. Dodsl. 1. 269 Some good word that 
I may say To borrow mans soul from blame. 

t b. absol. To warrant, ‘be bound’, assert con¬ 
fidently. Cf. Borrow sb. 2 b. Obs. 

c 1475 Sqr. ler.ve Degre 451, I shall borowe for seven yere 
He shall not wedde my doughter dere. 1590 Greene Plotter 
too late (1600) 24 Wonder twas in her eyne Fire and water 
should combine : If th* old saw did not borrow, Fire is loue, 
and water sorrow. 

Borrow (b pTo» , vS Xaut. [Derivation un¬ 
certain ; connexion with Borrow vA 2 (as if it 
were ‘ to borrow, encroach upon, what belongs to 
the land or the wind’) seems far-fctched ; possibly 
the original sense was ‘to shelter’; see Burrow.] 
inlr. ‘To approach closely either to land or 
wind.’ Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 1867. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy.S. Sea (1847) 108 It is not good to 
borrow neere the shore, hut to give it a fayre birth. 1702 
Loud. Gaz. No. 3781/4 No •Ship to borrow nearer the Har¬ 
bour than that Perch, i860 Mere. Mar. Mag. VI1. 70 To 
borrow on the breakers of the spit to within 8 or 10 fathoms. 

Borrowable (bpwiab'l), a . rare . [f. Bor¬ 
row vd 4- - aisle.] That can be borrowed. 

1821 L. Hist Indicator No. 731822'H. 168 That descrip¬ 
tion of property which may emphatically he called borrow- 
ahle. 188$ Pall Mall Budget 19 June 31/1 ‘ Buyable * as 
well as borrowable from the circulating libraries. 

t Bo’rrowage. [f. Borrow sb. and v. + -age.] 

1 . Suretyship. 

c 1440 I'romp. Parv. 44 Borwage, fidejussio. 

2 . The act of borrowing from another. 

1577 Harrison England 11. viii. <1877 176 Requiting 

him with the like boruwage as he hath vsed toward me in 
his discourse. 

Borrowe, obs. form of Borough, Borrow. 
Borrowed [ bp ' ro d\ ///. a [f. Burrow vd -ei>.] 

1 . Taken on loan. Borrowed days : see Bor¬ 
rowing vbl. sb ri e. 

t 1440 I ’ork Plyst. xxxi. 1A5A l»orowed bene sette l noght 
be hym. 1646 Sir. T. Bkuu.nk Pseud. Eg., So it is usual 
among us . to ascribe unto March certain lx>rrowed days 
from April. 1688 Answ. Talon's Plea 27 The Palace., 
where he resides, being but a borrowed house. 1855 Ma¬ 
caulay Mist. Eng. 1 V. 245 1 le rode away .. on a borrowed 
horse, which he never returned. Scotch Peg. Rime , But 
when the borrowed days were gane, The three silly hoggs 
cam hirplan* hanie. 

2 . Iransf andyff. Taken or used at second-hand, 
not one's own; assumed, counterfeit, ‘put on 1 ; 
adopted or adapted for the nonce. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. i. 1 A borowed maner of 
speech. 1596 Spf.nskr F.Q. in. xii. 14 Her bright browes 
were deckt with borrowed haire. 1621-31 Laud 7 Semi. 

(1847^ 8 Most of the later divines arc for the borrowed sense. 
176a Hi me Mist. Eng. (1806) V. Ixvii. 81 [Bedlow] had tra¬ 
velled over many parts of Europe under borrowed names. 
1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex.Phys. Sc. xxvvi. (1849)408 If 
comets shine by borrowed light- 1880 F. Hall jn \^th 
Cent. Sept. 426 Has borrowed English been a peculiarity of 
the last two or three centuries? 

Borrowee rare. [f. as prec.+-EE.] 

One from whom something is borrowed. 

1885 Spectator 13 June 779/2 Nobody ever met a borrower 
who was not savage at a refusal, unless the borrowee were 
a bank. 

Borrower (b/rr<?vj). [f. as pree. +-er ] 

1 . One who lakes a thing on security or on credit. 

c 1440 Promg. Parv. 44 Burware [1499borower], mutuator , 

sponsor. 160a Shaks. Mam. 1. iii. 75 Neither a borrower, 
nor a lender be. 1677 Yarranton Eng. / mgrov. 15 Here 
are both to the Lender and Borrower great Advantages. 
1776 Adam Smith IK .V. I. 11. iv, 360 Sober people are 
universally preferred as borrowers. 1875 Jowett. Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 314 The borrower should be under no obligation 
to repay eiiher capital or interest. 

2 . transf and fig. One who adopts a thing, uses 
it temporarily, or takes it at second-hand. 

1605 Shaks. Placb. III. i. 27, l must become a borrower of 
the Night, For a darke houre, or twaine. 1750 Harris 
Hermes Wks. (1841 >236 We have been remarkable borrowers, 
a* our multiform language may sufficiently shew. 1876 M. 
Aknolo Lit . ff Dogma 215 lie .. would not have become 
thus a borrower from Jesus. 

+ Borrow-gage. Obs. [f. Borrow sb. + Gage; 
the two words being equivalents from different 
langs.l Pledge. 

1303 R. Brunne Mattdl. Synne 9576 pou setlesl py selfe yn 
boighe gage. 


t Bo’rrowgang. Obs. Forms : 4 borghe- 
gang, 4 Sc. borowgango, (erron. borrowgane), 

7 Sc. borrowgang(e. [f. Borrow sb. + Gang (act 
of going) ; app. implying the existence of a phrase 
‘to go borrow’; cf. to go bail.] Suretyship; the 
responsibility incurred by a surety. 

1303 R. Brunne llandl. Synne 9582 Quyte pc weyl oute 
of borghegang. a 1375 ? Barbour St. Egigciane 067, I 
kepyt noent pe borowgane I drew hyr ine. 1609 Skene 
Reg. PlaJ. 48 The pledges .. either., confes tbeir borrow- 
gange .. or they deny the samine. 

t Borrow-head 1 (bpTtfhed). Obs. exc. Hist. 
[f. Borrow sb. 3 +Head; cf. Boksiiolder. The 
fuller form fritiborhheved occurs in the (Latin) 
Laws of Edward the Confessor xx. Writers from 
the 16th c. onwards have often confounded Bor¬ 
row sb. 3 with Borough ; hence the incorrect form 
borough-head, commonly adopted in dictionaries.] 
Originally the head of a fribborh or tithing (see 
Borrow sb. 3) ; the word, with its synonyms Bors- 
uolder, IIeadborough, afterwards came to denote 
a parochial officer, now called a Petty Constable. 

1581 Lambardk Eireti. i. iii. 116021 13 Borowhcad, Bond¬ 
holder and Tythingman, bee three seyerall names of one 
selfe same office and do signifie The chiefe man of the free 
pledges within that Borowe or Tything. 1613 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636* 336 't he conseruntor of peace.. In a Tything [is 
called! a petic Constable, Bondholder, Head-Borough, Third- 
borough, Boroughhcad, Tything-man, or Chiefe pledge. 
1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 121 Tything-man, borsholder, 
borrowhead, headborough, chief-pledge, or provost. 

t Bo’rrowhead -hood. Obs. [f. Borrow 

sb. 2 + -HEAD, -HOOD.] Suretyship. 

c 1380 Wvclif Set. Whs. III. 10 pe boruhecd of Crist pat 
witnessip cch trewe mannis trupe. ?«iSoo Robin Hood 
iRitson)!. i. 955 Of the borowe hode thou spekesl to me 
Herde 1 never ere. ,, 

Borrowing (b^rro«,ig', vbl. sbA [f.B orrow- vP\ 
The action of the verb Borrow- (senses 1, 2); 
taking on loan, taking at second-hand, etc.; also 
concr., that which is borrowed. 

1539 Taverner Erasm. Prtro. 46 The Englysh prouerhe 
. .testyfyeth that he that goeih a borowynge, gocth a sor- 
owynge. 156a J. Heywood Prov. Egigr. (1867) 15 
Sauying by borowyng, tyll we be in del. a 1630 S. Page 
in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. li. 3 Our food and raiment, 
the necessaries of life, arc borrowings. 1642 Fuller Holy 
<Y Prof. St. 11. xxiii. 147 Confession puts the difference be¬ 
twixt stealing and borrowing. 1830 Coleridge Table /. 

111 So borrow as to repay by the very act of borrowing. 
1882 J. W. Lecc Liturgicat Colours n. 14 These colours 
. .seem to be a modern borrowing from Rome. 

t b. In certain obsolete phrases : To do, give, 
lend borrowing : to lend. To take borrowing \ to 
borrow-. To ask in borrowing \ to ask as a loan. 

c 1380 Wyclif Whs. <i8$o> 277 pat .. borwyng and lyn- 
ynge be frely dou to pore men. 1382 — Prov, xxii. 7 He 
that takelh borewing, seruant is of the usurer. — Luke vi. 
34 If 3e 3>*uen borwynge to hem, of whiche hopen to take 
a}en, what grace is to you ? e 1570 Leg. Bp. St. Andrews in 
Scot. Poems 16/h C. (1801) 11. 328 Sowmes of silver fra him 
[he] ast In borrowing. 1573 Sege Edinb. ibid. 11. 287 Lend 
vs ane borrouing uf 30ur auld blak bellis. 

c. Borrowing days : the last three days of 
March (Old Style), said in Scottish folk-lore to 
have been borrowed by March from April, and 
supposed to be specially slormy. So in Cheshire 
the first eleven days of May are called borrowed 
days, because in Old Style Ihey belonged to April.) 

1549 Comgl. Scot. 38 The borial blastis of the thre borou- 
ing dais of marohe. 1791 Statist. Acc. Scotl. I. 57 Born in 
the borrowing days. 1818 Scott Mrt. Midi, xxyui, The 
bairns’ rime says, the warst blast of the borrowing days 
couldna kill the three silly poor hog-lams. 

Borrowing (bpwiig'v vbl. sbAaut. [f. 
Borrow- vX\ Sailing close to land or to the wind. 

1622 R. Hawkins t oy. S. Sea( 1847) ”7 The norther part 
of the bay hath foule ground, and rockcs under water; and 
therefore it is not wholesome borrowing of the mayne. 

Bo*rrowing, ///- a. [f. Borrow vd + -ing-.] 
That borrow-s. Hence Bo rrowingly adv.^ 

1640 Drome Sgaragus Card. 1. iii, l hope you will not.. 
urge me beyond patience with your borroughing attempU. 
ibid. Your countenance .. lookes so borrowingly. 1855 
Dickens Dorrit ix, They eyed him with borrowing e y es - 
1866 Crump Banking v ii. 14S As an import to the lending 
country, and as an export to the borrowing country. 

f Bo’rrowship. Obs. rare. — Borrow-age. 

r 1440 Promg. Parv. 44 Borwage [K. borweshepe], fide - 


Borsholder (bp\is,h<?uld 3 j). Obs. exc. Hist. 
riso 6 borsolder, 6-8 bosholder, 7 burs- 
tolder, 9 in historical writersbors-,borhs-ealdor. 
The spelling borghesaldre in the AI. Statutes of 
he Realm (I. 223) points to OE. Horges aldor, f. 
orges, gen. case of borh (Borrow- sb. 3) + Alder 
b.'h Not connected with Borough.] 

The chief of a tithing (Borrow sb. 3) or frank- 
)lcdge ; afterwards a parish officer identical in 
unctions with the Petty Constable (= Borrowhead, 
Ieadborough, Tithingman). (Alsoy?^.) 

1536 Act 28 Men. VIII, x, Euery.. hedborowe, thyrd- 
jorowe, borsolder, and eucry other lay officer. 1609 oir 1— 

I Iobv Letter to T. H. 3, 1 dispatched this paper, as my 
llorsholdcr. 1618 Dalton Country Just, in llalhwcH 
Shaks. VI. 324 There be other officers of much like autho- 
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rity to our constables, as the borsholdcrs in Kent, the third- 
borow in Warwickshire, and the lythingman and burrow- 
head, or headborow, or chiefe-pledge in other places. 1678 
Lot id. Gaz. No. 1357/1 His Majesty doth hereby strictly 
Charge all Constables, Churchwardens, Headboroughs, 
Tythingmen, Borsholders, and other Parish Officers. 1768 
Blackstone Conitti. 1 . 356 The antient headboroughs, 
tilhing-mcn, and borsholders, were made use of to serve as 
petty constables. 1857 Toulm. Smith Parish 15 Elsewhere, 
the name headborough, and elsew-here that of borsholder, 
was and is in use. 187a E. Robertson Hist. Ess . 114 The 
.. Parish Constable and beadle, representatives of the 
Borh’s Ealdor and the Bode or messenger of the Court. 

Borstall. local . Also 7 bostal. [?f. OK. 
beorh a hill (Barrow jA 1 ) + OK. si/ge/(e, Stile. 
But the explanation 4 seal on the side or pitch of a 
hill' given by Bp. Kennett (see 1 Ialliwell), suggests 
OE. Hcorh-stcall .] (See quot.) 

1674 Ray S. 4 E. Country l Yds. 50 /'osto/, a way up a 
hill. Suffolk. 1880 L, J, Jennings Rambles among Ililh 
199 One of the steep paths up the hillside known in the South 
Down district as biistallsor borstal Is. 1884 Contempt Rev. 
Aug. 330 The steep paths which wind up to the summit Jnf 
the Downs] retain their Saxon name of borstalls. 

+ Borstax. Oh. rare—'. ? Some kind of axe. 
c 1300 Song Husband Mi. in Pol. Songs 151 Mi bil ant my 
borstax, 

Borsten, obs. form of Burst. 

Borstyan, variant of Bostia N, Obs., cloth. 
Bort (bpit). Also 7 bourt, 9 boart. [Pos¬ 
sibly a. OF. lord, bort, bastard ; the word is used 
in mod.F. (Littre, supplement) as bonl and bort , but 
is not in Cotgr. 1611.] The fragments removed 
from diamonds in cutting, when loo small for 
jewellery; also diamonds of too coarse a quality for 
jewellery; used to make diamond powder. 

1622 Malynf.s A tic. Law-Mcrch. 74 The Flat Diamonds, 
which are in the superficies of the Bourt of Diamonds, and 
are impure, commonly beaten therefore into powder for the 
vse of the other Diamonds, that are cut and polished by 
the Millne. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India 1 . it. viiL 353 In 
a flat press, where under steel wheels, the diamonds arc- 
fastened, and with its own bort are worn into what cm 
the artist pleases. 1884 F. Britten lPatch 4 Clockm. 129 
Drills are selected from needle-shaped pieces of bort. 
Boru(gh, boruwen, obs. forms of Borrow. 
Boru(3, obs. form of Borough. 

Bcrruret. Client. [f. Bor-on + -uret.] Earliet 
name for a boride, now generally disused. 

1847 in Craig. 

Borweh, borwe-n, obs. forms of Borrow. 
t Bo’rwen. Obs. rare. [? Parallel form of 
Buriex OK. by rgen A A mound, heap. 

1570 Levins Man ip. 60 A Borwen, cumulus. 

Borw(3, obs. form of Borough, Burrow. 

Bos =behoves \ see Bus v. Obs. ; also obs. f. Boss. 
Bosa, var. of Boza, an oriental drink. 

Bosard e, obs. form of Buzzard. 

Boscage, boskage (bp-skedg). Also 5 bus- 
eage, (7 boxage). [ME. boskage , a. OF. boscage 
(mod.F. bocage ) wooded country, a thicketlate 
L. bosedtienm , i. late L. boscu-w wood : see -age ; 
cf. the Jt. equivalent boscaggioi] 

1 . A mass of growing trees or shrubs ; a thicket, 
grove ; woody undergrowth ; sylvan scenery. 

c 1400 YwaineCf Gaw. 1671 Als he went in that boskage. 
He fond a Ictil ermytage. 1483 Caxton G. dc la Tour 1 ij b. 
She .. suflfred so moche euylle and meschyef in the buscage. 
1522 Skelton Why nat to Court 11 .50 And with such corage 
Hunte the boskage. 1626 Bacon New At l. (1650) 1 A Land 
Flat to our sight, and full of Boscage. 1719 J. Aubrey 
Surrey IV. 173 Thick Boscages of Box-Trees. 1830 Tenny¬ 
son Dream Pair Women 243 The sombre boskage of the 
wood. 1858 Carlvle Fredft. Gt. II. vit, vii. 260 The cool 
boscages and orangeries of the place. 

12 . The pictorial representation of wooded land¬ 
scape ; also, a decorative design imitating branches 
and foliage. Obs. 

«6xo Folkingham A rt Survey\\. vL 58 Compartiments are 
Blankes or Figures bordered with Anticke Boscage 01 
Crotcsko-woorke. 1624 Wotton Arch it. (1672) 59 Chearful 
Paintings in Feasting and Banquctting Rooms.. Land- 
skips and Boscage, and such wild works in open Tarraces. 
1679 The Confinement 57 Boscage within each Chamber 
must be shown, Or the mean pile no Architect will own. 
+3. Imw. ^Meaning disputed ; see quots.) Obs. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 145 2 He gaf to them of that hows 
the fee ryall of that buscage. 1598 M anwooo Lawcs Forest 
xii. § 1 11615' 88 To be quit of Boscage .. is to be dis¬ 
charged of paying any duetie for windfall woods. 1672 
Cowell'slnteipr., Boscage, is such sustenance as Wood and 
Trees yield to Cattel, viz. Mast. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., Boscage sometimes denoted a tax or duty laid on 
wood brought into the city. 

t Boscaresque, a. Obs. rare-', [f. II. boseo 
wood, or perh. boseareecio (Florio) woody; after pic¬ 
turesque. (Cf. F. boscaresque , used by Rousseau. ] 
Picturesque with sylvan scenery. 

a 1 734 North Lives II. 181 llis garden was exquisite, 
being most boscaresque. 

Bosce, obs. form of Boss. 

I! Bosch. 1 (properly tys, usually tyf). Also 
bosh. [Du. boseh a wood, Bush.] Used by the 
Dutch settlers in South Africa, and thence in comb., 
as : boseh-bok, an antelope of South Africa, the 
Bush-buck ; boseh-man = Bushman (the word 


used in Holland, however,is bo$chjesmaii)\ boseh- 
vark, a species of wild pig in South Africa. 

1786 tr. Sparvtnan’s Pay. Cape G. H. 271, 1 saw and gave 
ebase to the bosch-bok. 1834 Pringle A/r. Sk. 76 The 
boschbok oft would bound away. Ibid. iii. 161 The boseh- 
vark, or wood-swine. 1854 II. Mii.i.er Footpr. Great, ix. 
(1874) 156 The degraded boschmen of creation. 

Bosch-, hosh (bpj). [In full, Bosch butter , 
i.c. artificial butter manufactured at ’sllerlogen- 
hosch or ‘Bosch’ (Bois-lc-duc) in Holland.] An 
imitation of butter, otherwise called Buttkrine, 
usually consisting of oleomargarine with a small 
proportion of genuine butter. Also Boseh butter. 

1879 Echo 7 Apr. 3/4 It was known in the trade by ih<- 
name of ‘ bosh \ 1880 Daily News 20 Feb. 5/2 Oleomarga¬ 

rine .. is generally sold in this country under the name of 
' butlcrine*, but it is also know n commercially by the more 
expressive term ‘boseh’. 

Boschayle, var. of Busiiaile, Obs., copse. 
Bosche, boscher, obs. ft'. Bush, Butcher. 

t Bosco. Obs. ? Distortion of Boss. 

16540 ayton Eest. Notes 11. iii. 42Thcboscos, and suboscos 
(1 mean) the dulapesand the jawypart of the face. 

Bose, obs. form of Boose, Boss, Bush. 

Bosh (bpj), sbd [Origin unknown; senses 1 
and 2 may be of distinct derivation. Sense 1 has 
been compared with Ger. hose hen to slope. The 
plur. form is due to the fact that blast-furnaces 
were formerly of square section, and the ‘ boshes ’ 
were the four sloping walls of ihe lower portion.] 

1. pi. In a blast-furnace, the lower part of the 
shaft, sloping downwards from the belly, or widest 
part, to the hearth. 

1679 F lot Staffbrdsh. (1686) 162 Where these oblique walk 
terminal, which they term the boshes. 1864 (>. Jrnl. 
Science 1 . 492 The body and boshes being made of distinct 
truncated cones. 

2 . ‘A trough in which bloomnry tools 'or, in 
copper-smelting, hoi ingots) are cooled.’ Raymond 
Mining Gloss. 1 SS 1 . 

t Bosh bp/), sbd Obs. [Origin unknown: per¬ 
haps a corruption of F. fbauche outline, rough- 
hewn figure.] An outline, rough sketch. Hence 
(?) To cut a bosh : to make a figure, to make an 
imposing, swaggering appearance. 

1726 Amherst Terror Fit. xl\i. 245 Who has handsomer 
lie-wigs, or more fashionable deaths, or cuts a bolder hosh 
than Tom Paroquet ? Ibid. 247 Laughing at everybody .. 
that docs not cut as bold a bosh as they do. 1751 Student 
11 . 287 A man who has learned but the bosh of an argument, 
that has only seen the shadow of a syllogism. 

Bosh (bpj), sbA slang or colloq. [a. Turk, j 
bosh empty, worthless; the word became current 
in Eng. from its frequent occurrence in Morier's 
novel Ayesha{ 1834), which was extremely popular, 
especially in the ‘ .Standard Novels’ edition 1S46.] 

1 . Contemptible nonsense, ‘ stuff ; trash ; foolish 
talk or opinions. 

[1834 Morier Aycsha 1 .219 This firman is bosh —nothing. 
Ibid. I. 283 The parts [of the Koran) which are taken from 
the Christian Bible are divine; [the other parts] arc spuri¬ 
ous. They are bosh —nothing.] 1850 P. Crook War of Hats 
19 Some nameless bosh—seduction—or crim. con. 1863 
Kingsi.f.v U'ater Bab. {1878) 174 And were pure bosh and 
wind. 1864 Miss Vongk Ctess Kate xii. 21? Don't talk 
bosh out of your books. 1885 Illnstr. Load. News 23 May 
539/2, ! can write something that is not bosh. 

2 . ini. Stuff and nonsense ! Humbug ! 

1852 IUckf.ns Bleak Ho.xxx, Bosh ! lt‘sall correct. Ibid. 
xxiv, Bosh, what’s my head running against! 

+ Bosh., vd Obs. [f. Bosh sbd] intr . To cut 
a dash ; to make a show; to flaunt. 

1709 Steele & Swift Tatter No. 71 ?8 When to the plain 
Garb of Gown and Band a Spark adds an inconsistent long 
Wig, we do not say now he Boshes, blit there goes a Smart 
Fellow. 1726 Amherst Terror Fit. xxxtii. 180 Bosh it 
about town in lace ruffles. 

Bosh (bpf \ vi~ slang, [f. Bosh jJ. 3 ] irons . To 
make of no effect ; to spoil; to humbug. 

1870 Macm. Mag. XXI. 71 You ‘bosh ’ his [a man's] joke 
by refusing to laugh at it; you ‘ bosh ‘ his chance of sleep 
by playing upon the cornet all night in the room next to 
him. 1883 Miss Braodon Gold. Calf xiv, Boys would get 
on capitally with Jardinc. They'd never try to bosh him. 

Bosh ; see Bosch 2 . 

Bosholder, obs. form of Borsholder. 

Bo^jesman: see Bushman. 

Bosk (bpsk). Also 3-4 boske, (9 bosque, 
rare). [The early ME. bosk(e was a variant of 
busk, Busil; bosk and busk are still used dialectally 
for Bush ; but the modem literary word may have 
been evolved from Bosky.] 

f 1 . A bush. Obs. exe. dial. 

1297 R. Glouc. 547 Hii houede vnderboskes. c 1x00 Pros 1 . 
Henayng xx, Vnder boske shal men weder abide, quob 
Hendyng. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 322 Bo^e boskez & 
bourc2 & wel bounden penez. 

2. A thiekel of bushes and underwood ; a small 
wood. 

1814 Scott Ld. tstesv. xv, Meantime, through well-known 
bosk and dell, Fit lead where wc may shelter well. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. i. no Blowing bosks of wilderness. 1862 
Lvtton Str. Story II. 82 Every bosk and dingle. 1878 II. 
Phillips Poemsfr . .Span. <5* Germ. 69 In a flowery bosque 


there flies a bird. 1885 Century Mag 544 1 1 k planted with 
pleasant little bosks and irim hedges. 

Hence f boskeaddro, lit. ‘bush-adder’: a viper, 
a serpent (L. coluber). 

1382 Wyclip Ex. vii. 9 Tak thin ^erde, and throw it 
bifore Pharao, and be it turned into a bosk eddre .. The 
3erdc .. was turtiyd into a boske add re. 

Boskage, variant of Boscage. 

Boske,n, obs. form of Busk r\ to prepare. 
Bosket, bosquet (basket). [iStb e. a. F. 
bosquet, ad. It. boseh el lo, dim. of boseo wood. See 
also the earlier forms Bushet, Busket ; and cl. 
Bouquet.] A plantation in a garden, park, etc., 
of underwood and small trees; a thicket. 

1737 Miller Card. Diet., Bosquets .. arc smalt Compart¬ 
ments of Gardens .. form'd of Trees, Shrubs, or tall large 
growing plants. 1828 Scott /*. M. Perth I. 316 There are 
bushes and boskets enough by the river side. 1833 T. Hook 
Parson's Dan. u. viii. 238 A gravel circle encompassing a 
bosquet of laurel, laurestinus and holly, a 1847 Mrs. Shkr- 
wood Lady of Manor IV. xviii. 27 Nothing was to he seen 
but stiff parterres, trim avenues, close bosquets, grottoes, 
and Chinese bridges. 1859 L. Oliphant China J<ipan I 
xii. 237 Charming little boskets with mossy seats. 

Hence Bosque'ttish a. 

1881 Academy No. 491. 252 To him plants become bos. 
quettisli. 

Boskiness (bp*skiius). [f. Bosky a. 1 + -ness.] 
The quality of heing bosky. 

a 1844 in W. H. Maxwell Sports <v Adv. Scott. (1855) iv. 
57 Tangled. .boskiness, c i860 I mperial GaScot/. \. 222. 
1863 Hawthorne Old ltome(1^7^ 56 A shadowy secluded 
grove, with winding paths among its boskincss. 

Bosky (bp-ski), tz. 1 [f. Bosk (not recorded be¬ 
tween 14th and 19th c., but preserved iu dial.)* 
-y ; or alteration of Husky, after It. boscosoi] 
Consisting of or covered with bushes or under¬ 
wood ; full of thickets, bushy. (Also irans/P 

1593 Pin-i.r. Citron. Edw. /. (18741 407 In this bosky wood 
Bury his corpse. 1610 Sjiaks. Temp. iv.i. 81 My boskie acre^. 
and iny vnsnrubd downe. 1634 Milton Comas 312 And 
every bosky bourn. 1757 Dvkr Fleet e 0807 79 The bosky 
bourns of Alfred's shires. 1810 Scott Lady of L. hi. xiv, 
The bosky thickets. 1851 11 . Melville v. 33 A brown aiul 
brawny company with bo*ky beards. 

Bosky bp - ski , ad dial, or slang, [perh. a 
humorous use of prec., with the notion of ‘over¬ 
shadowed’ or ‘obscured’.] Somewhat the worse 
for drink, tipsy. 

1730-6 Bailky, Bosky, half or quite fuddled. 1824 B/aekro. 
Mag. XVI. 573 He may be tipsy, bosky, cut, or anything 
but drunk. 1843 1 • Hook in AVfc Month. Mag, LX. u 
Became, to use a colloquial expression, uncommonly bosky. 

Bosom (birzom), sb. Forms: 1 bosm bosum, 
2-3 bosm, bosem, Orm. bosemm, 3-6 bosum 
(in 6 only -SV.), 4-7 bosome, 6 bosym, bowsum, 
boosome', 4- bosom. [OE. bosm = OFris. Msm, 
OS. bosom (Ml)ii. boesem , Du. boezem , OHG. 
bitosam (MUG. bitosem, mod.G. busen) \VGer. 
*bbsm- (not in EGer.). Remoter etymology un¬ 
known : it has been conjectured that *bC*smo • stands 
for *bbh-smo , f. *bohu - ;—0Aryan *bhdghu-s arm 
(Bough) ; the word would then, like the partially 
synonymous Fathom, primarily mean the space 
embraced by the two arms.] 

1 . The breast of a human being ; also poet, of 
a bird, etc. 

a 000 /El eric Numb. xi. 12 Dxt ic hix b;crc on inimtiu 
bosume, swa fostormodor deb cyld. 1382WVCLIF y t >//«xiii 
23<)on of his disciplis was restinge in the bosum of Jhcsu. 
i 1440 York Myst. xv. 104 A baren broche by a belle of tynne 
At youre bosom to be. 1592 Shaks. Yen. «y Ad. 646 Within 
my bosom ..My boding heart pants. 1697 .Dkvpen Yirg. 
Georg, iv. 19 Progne, with her Bosom stained in Blood. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. n. 88 Doves That sun their milky 
bosoms on the thatch. 1864 — Aylmer's F. 687 The babe 
Too ragged to be fondled on her lap, Warm'd at her bosom ? 

b. The enclosure formed by the breast and the 
arms. In one's bosom : clasped to one’s breast. 
Now only arch,, and chiefly in fig. Scriptural 
phrases, e.g. in Abraham's bosom (cf. Luke xvi. 2 2 : 
in the abode of the blessed dead. 

c 117$ Lamb. Horn. 53 Alse hco hcom iheore eucncristcnc] 
waldc in to hcorc bosme puten, ri20O Ormin 19391 lesu 
Crist., patl inn hiss Fadcrr bosemm iss. 1382 Wvclif 
Mic. vii. 5 Hir that restith in thi bosum. 1420 E. E. Wills 
(18821 47 That he resseyue me yn-to \>c brodc bosum off his 
mercy. 1578 Gnde Godlie Bailates[iZ6Z\ 36Quhen Laza¬ 
rus he saw. .In his bosome. 1816 W. Hollar Dance Death 
xi\. 53 Death .. attacks this warrior, in the bosom of vic¬ 
tory. 1866 Nealf. Scq.ff Hymns 162 The child was in 
Abraham's bosom. 

c. Wife of one's bosom : orig. a Hebraism 
adopted in the Bible of 1611 ; but its Eng. use is 
influenced by senses 6 a and b. (The similar 
phrase husband of one's bosom. Dent, xxviii. 56, 
never became current.) Hence, To take to one's 
bosom \ to marry. 

1611 Bible. Dent. xiii. 6 The w ife of thy bosome. Ibid. 
xxviii. 56 The husband of her bosome. 1747 HERVF.Y/V<v//f. 
0753) II. 53 The Wife of his Bosom may expire by his Side. 
1814 T. Jefferson Corr. (1830) 233 Not even the wife of his 
bosom. 1881 W. Pirr Lennox Plays, tfre. 1 . 37 The woman 
he had taken to his bosom. 

t d. transf The womb. Obs. 

971 Blickt. Horn. 5 Hco onfeng on hire mcdmycclan bosm 
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(jod Faedcr Sunu. c 1200 Trin, Coil. Horn. 131 Of alle |>e 
bernes, be ben boren of wifes bosem. 1535 Stewart Cron . 
Scot. II. 41 r Sonnis alsof thair bosumis thabair. 

2 . fig. Applied to the surface of the sea, a lake, 
a river, or the ground : with various associations 
from the literal sense. 

a 1000 Andreas 444 (Gr.) Of brimes bosme. 1595 Shaks. 
John iv. *1. 3 When I strike my foot Vpon the bosome of the 
ground. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 111. 557 [A river] which 
before Tall Ships of Burthen on its Bosom bore. 1750 G. 
Hughes Barbados 220 From the bosoms of some of the 
upper leaves rise small pedicles. 1816 G. S. Faber Orig. 
Pagan Idol. 111 . 11 A small island was consecrated in the 
bosom of a deep lake. 1837 Wordsworth Tour Italy 
Sonn. xxvi, Tossed on the bosom of a stormy sea. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule x. 160 The broad bosom of the stream. 

3 . traits/. The part of the dress which covers the 
breast; also the space included between the breast 
and its covering. 

b. spec. Considered as the receptacle for money 
or letters, formerly answering to modern use of 
* pocket’. C. To give (ret/idle, etc.) into one's 
bosom (a Hebraism derived from the Bible). 

a 1121 O. E. Chron. an. 1086 iLaud. MS.) Mid his bosum 
full goldes. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2811 In hise bosum he dedc 
his hond. c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Vent. Prot. 4 T. 565 This 
Chanon took out a Crosselet Of his bosom. 1388 Wvclif 
Luke vi. 38 Thci scluilen syue in to 5oure bosum a good 
me sure. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 1W. dc W. 1531*1 b, A synguler 
icwell to be re in my bosom. 1580 Barkt Alv. B 958 To 
put money in ones bosom. 1684 Bus van Pilgr. n. 10 That 
thou put this Letter in thy Bosome. 1834 Marryat P. 
Simple xii, A large frill to his bosom. 

4 . A curved recess; a cavity, hollow interior; a 
sinus. [Cf. Lat. sinus.] 

f a. The hull or the hold of a ship. Obs. 

a tooo Caedmon's Gen. 1306 (Or. > Gescypc scylfan on scipes 
bosme. c 1205 Lav. 7849 Scipen gunnen nclden . Bosines per 
rendden i Water in wende. 

f b. Phys. The cavity of the stomach ; one of 
the chambers of the heart; a recess or angle in 
which two bones meet. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man t. 29 The vj bone is fastened tu 
the angular bosome of the Postbrachiall bones. 1610 Bar- 
rough Meth. Physb.k in. i. 101 The bosome of the stomack. 
1662 J. Chandler I 'an Helmoufs Or/at. 178 There is Hedge 
or Partition between both bosomes of the Heart. 

t c. A concave bend in a coast-line, or the part 
of the sea embraced by it; a bay. Obs. 

t 1325 /:. E. Allit. P. C. 107 J>e bly]>e bre]>e at her bak ]*e 
bosum he fyndes. 1533 Bei.i.enofn E/y i. < 1822^449 The 
bosum of the seyis, quhare the Venicianis dwellis. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso xix. viii, Where into creeks and bosoms 
blind A winding hill his corners turn'd and cast. 1685 K. 
Burton Eng. Etnp. Anicr. iv. 70 They were .. cast upon a 
bosom of the South Cape of Massachusets Bay. 

d. pod. The ‘belly’ or curvature of a sail 
before the wind. (Cf. Bosom v. 1.) 

1872 Blackie Lays llight. 7 A strong south-wester blow, 
ing Strained the l>osom of their sail. 

e. Meek . The recess or depression round lhe eye 
of a millstone; the * breast * or curvature of a 
plough-share ; also in Shipbuilding, the concave 
curvature of a frame. 

1813 A. Young Agric. Essex L 134 This degree of round- 
ness and fulness in the bosom Jofa plough! is necessary on 
heavy ground. 1869 Sir K. Reed Ship Build, viii. 149 The 
beam-plate is run into the bosom of ine frame and rivetted 
to it. 

5 . Expressing a local relation : The interior, the 
midst : sometimes a development of sense 4, but 
often with a reference to one of the senses * em¬ 
brace* b), ‘bosom of garment’ (3 b), and 
‘ womb ’ (1 d). 

1489 Caxton Faytes 0/A. 1. xxv. 79 Enuyronc thyn ad- 
uersaryes .. wythin the bosom of thyn ooste. 1595 Spenser 
Col. Clout 243 Fishes. .Which in the bosome of the billowes 
breed. 1663 Boyle Usefulness Nat. Philos. 1. iv.66 Quick¬ 
silver .. will swallow up Gold, and hide it in its Bosom. 
1849 Robertson Serm. Scr. t. ii. 11866) 37 The seed lying in 
the genial bosom of the earth. t86i Geo. Eliot Silas M. 1 
Deep in the bosom of the hills. 

b. fig. In the bosom of one's family: in the pri¬ 
vacy of I he domestic circle (usually also implying 
family affection and confidence). In the bosom of 
a church (or other association): within the inner 
circle of its membership. And the like. 

a 1600 Hooker fj.) They which live within the bosom of 
that church. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddetts i. (1831) 2 
Within the bosom of his family. 1833 !• Taylor Fanat. i. 13 
1 n the bosom of the Church rests the hope of the conversion 
of the world. 1839 Thirlwall Hist. Greece vn. 173 The 
traitors whom Athens had. .cast out from her bosom. 1873 
Mohi.ey Rousseau 1 . 37 He was publicly received into the 
kindly bosom of the true church. 

6. fig. The breast considered as the scat of 
thoughts and feelings. Cf. Heart. 

a. The repository of secret thoughts and coun¬ 
sels : hence used for ‘ inward thoughts * (quot. 
1604). f T° fa °f ip person’s) bosom \ to be en¬ 
trusted with his secrets. Friend of one's bosom : 
cf. Bosom priend. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 148, 1 mine boseme .. is al mi hope 
iholden. 138a Wyclif Job xxxi. 33 If I .. hilede in my 
bosum my wickenesse. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. 1. i. 216 
Emptying our bosomes, of their counsell sweld. 1604 — 
Oth. 111. 1. 58 You shall haue time To speake your bosome 
freely. 1605 — Lear iv. v. 26 ,1 know you are of her bosome. 


a 1643 W. Cartwright Lady Errant mi. i. (1651) 29 We 
enterchange Bosoms, and counsels, thoughts and souls. 
1712 Steele Sped. No. 428 ? 2 The man .. isshunn'd to¬ 
day by the Friend of his Bosom. 1813 T. Jefferson Corr. 
(1830) 194 A confidential communication deposited in bis 
bosom, and never meant to trouble the public mind. 

b. The seat of emotions, desires, etc. : hence 
used for ‘desire’ (quot. 1603). 

ni75 Lamb. Horn. 105 \Vre 33 e hafiS wununge on )>es 
dusian liosme. 1595 Shaks. John iv. i. 32 His words do 
take possession of my bosome. 1603 — Mens, for M. iv. 
iii. 139 You shal haue your bosome on this wretch. 1625 
Bacon Ess. Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 498 They come home to Mens 
Busin esse and Bosomes. 1764 Goldsm. Trav, 364 Far from 
my lx>som drive the low desire. 1818 Gentl. Mag. 
LXXXV 1 II. 11. 133 The cause comes home to the bosom of 
every man under the British Government. 1842 Tknnvson 
A ntpit ion 102, 1 will not vex my bosom. 

f 7 . Transferred to a person. (Cf. the similar 
use of hand, heart , head, etc. for their possessor.) 

1599 Shaks, Hen. V, 11. Cho. 21 A nest of hollow bosomes. 
1608 Middleton Mad World ti. i, I'll pawn my credit for 
him, an honest, trusty bosom. 1651 Jkr. Taylor Holy 
Living (17271 249 He is the proper object and bosom to , 
whom the restitution is to be made. 1756 C Lucas Ess. ' 
Waters 11 . 198 Inscribed to a P»osom fraught with every 
Social Yirtuc. 

II. Comb, and A drib. 

8. General relations, chiefly attributive : a. Worn 
upon or carried in the bosom : as in bosom-book, | 
- brooch, - pin, -vesture. 

1617 Jamta Ling Advt. ad fin., If not as a manuall or 
pocket-bookv, yet a pcctorall or ‘bosome-booke, to be car¬ 
ried twixt jerkin and doublet. 183s Hawthorne Amer. 
Note-bks. 11S7D 1 . 7 The bar-keeper had one of Benton's 
mint-drops for a ‘bosom-brooch. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 

11. v, The ‘bosom-vesture of Summer. 

b. Pertaining lo the bosom as the seat of thoughts 
and feelings : as in bosom-balm, - broil , - comfort, 
-devil, -hell, - peace, - prophecy, -throe, etc. 

1742 Young Nt. Th. it. 171 Our thoughts at enmity; our 
"bosom-broil, a 1656 Bp. Hall Soliloquies t\ Guiltiness 
.. like a * bosom-devil would ever torment itself. 1674 Fi.at- 
m a n Agst. 7 hough ts 7/4 These anguishes, this *bosome-Hell. 
1659 Flatmax Dooms-day Th. 66 When .. Conscience .. all 
our 'bosom-secrets breaks. 1858 Hood Hero 4 L. xvii, The 
agony and ‘bosom-throe. 

c. Cherished in the bosom : hence usually - 
dear, beloved,‘darling’: as in bosom-child,-sin, -son, 

-vanity, - vice , -wickedness. 

186a Goulbukn Pets. Retig. 179 'Hie "bosom-adder of 
vanity. 1838 Worosw. To Sleep, Dear 'Bosom-child we call 
thee. 1620 Sanderson Serm. 1 . 142 Far off from medling 
with his ‘bosom sin. 1740 Wf.slf.y lilts, 11872) XIV. 327 
1'heir bosom sins, or the sins which did most easily beset 
them. 1678 Tug. Alan's Call, 143 Turn away your eyes 
from ‘bosome vanities. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. Ill, 61 If 
.. some One darling ‘Bosom-vice be left umnortified. 

d. Intimate, confidential : as in bosom-com¬ 
munion, -counsel, - friendship, -interest, -loiter. 

1650T.Goodwin Wks. 11865)X. 557 Howcanst thou think 
God should .. take thee into immediate ‘bosom-communion 
with himself? 1619 King Serm. 19 Did he then thinke.. 
of a ‘bosome enemie? i860 C. Patmore Faith/\ for Ever 
89 Take no wife Who to your stooping feels she owes Her 
name; such debts make ^bosom-foes. 174a Young Nt. Th. 

i. 340 Like ‘bosom friendships to resentment sour'd, 1596 
Shaks. Merck. T. 111. iv. 17 Anthonio .. the ’hosome louer 
of my Lord. 

e. locative with pple. or ppl. adj., as in bosom- 
reigning, •stricken (other examples in 9). 

1645 Quarles Sol. Recant. F.cclcs. iv. 5 With yauning 
lips, and "bosome-folded hands. 1637 Preston Alt. Ebal 
<16381 32 We must confesse our beloved *bosome-raigning 
sinnes. 1855 Singleton Virgil 11 . 474 The‘bosom-stntken 
dames their woman's shout Raise to the stars of heaven. 

9 . Special comb.: + bosom-bird, fig. a bosom 
friend ; bosom-deep a. ( adv .), up to the bosom 
(cf. ankle-deep ); bosom-felt ppl. a., *= Heartfelt ; 

+ bosom-hung ppl. a., hanging down upon the 
bosom ; f bosom-mischief, ? the root of the mis¬ 
chief ; f bosom-partner, a wife ; + bosom-piece, 
?a piece of attire covering the bosom ; fig. a 
bosom friend ; f bosom-sermon, one learnt by 
heart and recited ; t bosora-slave, a concubine ; 
bosom-staff, an instrument used in testing the 
straightness of the faces of millstones (see 4e). 

1655 Trapp Marreno Gd. A nth. (1868) 836/2 One of his 
*bosom-birds, Porphyry. 188a Rossetti Rose Mary 111. vi. 
She had waded * bosom-deep Along death’s bank in the sedge 
of sleep. 1771 Smoi.lf.TT in Anderson Brit. Poets (1795) X. 

? 59/2 His "oosom-felt wo. a 1662 Hevlin Laud 1. 161 
Cunomius, the * bosom-mischief of those times. 1633 Ford 
Lore’s Sacr. 1. i. 11839) 76 The *bosom-partner of my lord. 
1619 Beaum. & Fl. Valentin. 11. m,Was 1 your ‘bosom-piece 
for this? 1594 Carf.w liuarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 149 
Which these cannot bring about, who haue conned ‘bosome- 
sermons. *7*8 Thomson Spring 1131 l^t eastern tyrants, 
from the light of heaven Seclude their “bosom-slaves. 

B. as adj. Private, confidential, intimate. 

1640 Ha KINGTON Hist. Edw. IV, 224 Lewys freeing him- 
selfe from so bosome an enemie by poysoning Charles. 
1648 SymmonsIVW. Cftas. I, 307 He tells her in his most 
bosom expressions, that, etc. 

Bosom (bu-zsm), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
fl. intr. To form a bosom ; to belly. ? Obs. 
c *375 Barbour Troy-bk. il. 1699 Thai, .halil wp bare salis 
hie That bowsummit with J>e wyndis blast. 

2 . trans. To put into the bosom. 

1598 Sylvrster Du Bartas l.vii. (1641)60/2 Bosoming his 


hand. 1819 B. W. Proctor (B. Cornwall) Dram. Sc., A. 
Wentioorth i, I like to sec you bosom them [violets], 

3 . trans. To take to the bosom, embrace ; fig. 
to receive into intimate companionship. 

1605 Shaks. Learw i. 13, 1 am doubtful that you have 
been conjunct, And bosom’d with her. 1633 FoRn Broken 
IL iv. 1.(1811)296 lxion, aiming To embrace Juno, bosomed 
bul a cloud. 1634 II evwood Maidenh. Lost t.Wks. 1874 1 V. 
106 A Prince hath hin repulst, and meanest persons 
Bosom'd. 1840 E. Elliott rill. Patriarch Poet. Wks. 55 
He has long been bosomed with me. 

+ b. intr. To have familiar intercourse. Obs. rare. 
1633 Ford Love's Sacr. iv. i, You were wont To bosom in 
liis counsels. 1637 Heywood Dialogues 11. 121 She .. Doth 
with this Monster bosome, drinke, and eat. 

4 . iransf. and fig. To carry or enclose in I he 
bosom; to embosom. 

1632 Milton Allegro 78 Towers and battlements.. 
Bosom'd high in tufted trees. 1634 — Cotnus 368 The 
sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever. 1792 Wordsw. 
Descript. Sk. Poet. Wks. 1 . 72 Como, bosomed deep in 
chestnut groves. 1817 Byron Manfred i. i. 115 Space 
bosom'd not a lovelier star. 

5 . fig. To hide (a secret) in the bosom ; Io take 
to heart, keep in mind. Also with up. 

1606 Day lie of Gulls B iv b, He bosome what 1 thinke. 1613 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. i. 112 Bosome vp my counsell. 1839 
Bailey Rest us xiv, Be mine, dear maid, the loves, and them 
Shalt ever bosom them as now. 

t 6. To wound or hit in the bosom, nonce use. 
1631 HEYuoon Maid of IVest ml Wks. 1874 11 . 295, I 
bosom'd him at every second thrusi. 

Bosomed (bu-ysmd), ppl. a. [f. Bosom sb. and 
v. + -ED.] a. Having a bosom, shaped like the 
bosom ; swollen with wind t as a sail - b. Enclosed, 
hidden ; confined in the bosom, bated (breath;. 

a 1650 Crashaw Sosp. (filer, xviii, Like two bosom’d 
sail*. 1667 Milton P. L. v, 127 The Groves, the Foun¬ 
tains, and the Flours That open now tliir choicest bosom'd 
smells. 1730 Thomson Autumn, From the bottoms of the 
bosomed hills. 1867 J. Martineau Chr. Life^td. 41344 Say, 
with bosomed breath, ‘ Lo, God is here !* 

Bo’somer. rare. [f. Bosom v. +-erV] One 
who or that which bosoms, in various senses 
a 1821 Keats Sonn. Wks. (1S84) 363 Blue ! 'TU the life of 
heaven . The bosotner of clouds. 1844 Lo. Houghton 
In Gondola in Mem. Many Sc. 98 Bosomer of the poet’s 
wearied mind, Dear boat ! 

Bo som frie nd, bosom-friend. 

1 . A specially intimate or beloved friend. 

1590 Greene Nn>er too Late < t6oo) 56 There is nothing 
better than a bosom friend with whom to conferre. 1650 
Huhbkrt Pill Formality 221 His. .inward bosome friends. 
1699 Shaft esc. Ing. cone. Virtue ii. <1708* 2 The secrets of 
the breast unfolded to a bosom-friend. 1878 Bosw. Smith Car. 
thage 13 Polybius, .was the bosom friend ofher destroyer. 

f 2 . Iransf. An article of wearing apparel to 
proiecl the bosom from cold. Obs. (Cf. comforter.) 

1802 Hull Packet 28 Sept. 2/2 Handkerchiefs, tippets, 
l>osom friends and other articles peculiarly adapted to the 
ensuing season. 1838 Workunoman's Guide xi. 275 Some 
persons do not hollow out bosom friends, but knit them 
square or oblong. 

Bo'somful, a. rare. Bosomy, full-bosomed. 

1870J0AQUIM Miller Memory Sf Rime { 1884'17 A moon of 
spring, High w heeling, vast and bosontful. 

Bo soming*, vbl. sb. [f. Bosom v. + -ih*Gb] 
A taking into one’s bosom ; embracing. 

1624 H evwood Guttaik. iv. 169 Their bedding and boo- 
soonung. 

Bosoming (biramig , ppl-a- [f. as prec. + 
-1X0“.] Embracing, embosoming. 

185a D. Moir Even. Sketch. Poet. Wks. IL 232 With 
bosoming boughs round Musselburgh hang Its clumps of 
ancient elm-trees. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus \x i. 177 In Thee 
love lighteth a bosoming Flame. 

Bosomy (bu zami). [f. Bosom sb. +-yV] Bull 
of sheltered recesses or hollows. 

1611 Cotgr., SinuetiX. .bosomie. .full of hollow turnings. 
x86oL.Hunt Poems 234, I beheld in momentary sun, One 
of thy hills gleam bright and bosomy. 

Boson, obs. form of Boatswain. 

Boss (bps), sbA Forms: 3-5 boce, 4-5 boos, 
4-6 bos, 5 bose, 5-6 Sc. boys s, 6 8 bosse, (7 
bosce), 6- boss. [ME. boce , bos, a. OF. boce (mod. 
F, bosse) = ONF. boche Botch, It. bozza ; perh. con¬ 
nected with OHG. &LW7//= Beat v. In ME. boss 
and botch are partly synonymous, but the former 
is not recorded in the sense ‘ pimple, boil ’, nor 
the latter in the sense ‘boss of shield’, ‘orna¬ 
mental stud \] 

1 . A protuberance or swelling on the body of an 
animal or plant; a convex or knob-like process or 
excrescent portion of an organ or structure; in 
16th c. applied to the lobe of the liver, spleen, etc.; 
as now used il seems partly transf. from 3. 

1386 Chaucer Parson's T. F 349 Somme of hem shew’en 
the boce of hir shape. 1541 Copland Guy don’s Quest. Chi- 
rurg., It yssueth out of the bosse of the lyuer. 1658 Row¬ 
land Mou/fet's Theat . Ins. 990 It [the grashopper] is of a 
blackish green colour, having on each side two bunches or 
bosses of the same colour. 1677 Grew Anat. Fruits v. § 13 
In the Centre of the Case, stands a great Parenchymous 
Boss. 1775 Phil. Trans. LXY. 414 The large branches .. 
covered with great bosses and knobs of gum. 1878 Bartley 
tr. Topinard's Anthrop. 11. xii. 488 The Frontal bosses are 
often confluent. 1882 Vines Sachs* Bet. 421 The cuticular- 
iscd exospore, generally provided w ith ridges, bosses, spines, 
or granulations. 
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f b. spec . A hump or hunch on the back. Obs . 
1300 Cursor M. 8087 Crumpled knes and bocc [Gb'tt. 
bouch] on bak. <^1440 Gesta Rom . (1879) 39^ Entred a 
dwerfe .. hauyng .. a bose in his back, and Crokid fete. 
1835 Kirby Hab. <$• lust. Anim. I. ii. 62 The ox of Surat 
is stated to have two of these bosses or humps, 

t c. A protuberance made by padding the dress. 
Obs. 

c 1380 Wycuf Set. IVks. 111 . 124 In J?» s pryd* synnen 
wymmen in inakyng of hor bosis. 

fd. The big bulk of an animal; a bulky animal. 
1399 Langl .Rich. Redcless m. 98 But tho all the berlingis 
brast out at ones. .That bosse [the bear] was unhounde and 
brouutc to his owene. 1657 Rff.yf. God's Plea Ep. Dcd. 3 
An Elephant thus praised for his great Bosce, nr a fat Bull 
of Basan for his wellfleshed flanks, 
f e. A fat woman. Obs. 

1579 Lvly Fuphnes 115 If she be well suite, then call hir 
:i Bcssc. 1586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl . 111. iii, Disdain* 
ful Turk ess, and unreverend boss. 1632 Sherwood s.v. 
Posse, A fatt Bosse, femme bien grasse et gross?. 

2 . A knoll or mass of rock; in Gcol . applied 
chiefly to masses of rock protaiding through strata 
of another kind. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii. (1641) 59/1 Here from a 
craggy Rocks steep-hanging boss. .A silver Brook in broken 
streams doth gush. 1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. 1. xxxvi. 
483 This little boss of Ludlow rocks has been thrust up 
through the environing coal measures. 1863 A. Ramsay 
Phys. Geog. 31 In the midst of a tract of mica-schist, .a boss 
of granite rises. 1879 Rutlev Stud , Rocks iii. 15 Eruptive 
rocks which have formed intrusive bosses, or dykes. 

3 . A round prominence in hammered or carved 
work, etc.; e.g. a raised ornament in bookbinding 
(in earlier use, esp. the ‘umbo’ or round knob, 
often of precious metal, which occupied the centre 
of the cover); one of the metal knobs on each side 
of the bit of a bridle (F. bossette); a metal stud 
used for ornament. + In boss : in high relief; cf. 
F. en bosse. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. iii. 18 The Lord shal don awei the ourne- 
ment of shon, and boces, and bc3cs. 1395 E. E. Wills (1882) 

5 A basyn of siluer with hoses apon the brerdes. c 1440 
Protnp. Parv. 41 Boce or boos of a booke or oJ>cr lyke 
[//. booce], turgiolum. 1563 87 Foxf. A , <5- M. 1 .232/2 The 
bosses of his Bridle were worth a great treasure. 1651 
Davenant Gondibert II. VI. xlvi, Where all harmonious 
Instruments they spic Drawn out in Bosse. 1660 Pep vs 
Diary 2 Nov., In the afternoon 1 ..saw some silver bosses 
put upon my new Bible. 1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. (1769) 18 
Those who. .work in bosse with the puntion. 1719 Dr. Foe 
Crusoe 1. 349 The Bosses of the Bridle had stuck in his 
Teeth. 1879 Print. Trades Jrnl. xxvi. 8 Enriched with 
elaborate metal bosses, 

b. spec. The convex projection in the centre of 
a shield or buckler. 

c 1386 Chaucer Milleds T. 80 A brooch sche baar .. As 
brood as is the boos of a bokelcr. 1483 CatJu Attgl. yj A 
Bose [A. Bostc] of a buclere, vtubo. a 1547 Surrey /Rneid 
11. 287 Hidden behind her targetes bosse they crept. 16x1 
Bible Job XY.26 He runneth vpon him.. vpon the thicke bosses 
of bis bucklers. 1729 T. Cooke Tales , Prop. 117 Sec on 
his Shield's thin Boss the Greccian stand. 1815 Elhiin- 
stone Acc. Canbul (1842) 1 . 17 A shield of steel, the bosses 
and rim of which were set with diamonds and rubies. 

C. transf. and fig. 

1791 Cowper Odyss. 1. 65 In yonder woodland isle, ihc 
central boss Of Ocean, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 5. 19 The 
sunbeams struck his crown, and converted it into a doss of 
gold, 1881 Grant Allen in Ktunvledge No. 4. 66 A bee.. 
flies straight towards the blossom and settles on the little 
boss of carpels in the centre. 

+ d. Bossell. Obs. rare . 

1497 Accts. Foundeds Guild in A rchatol. Jrnl. XLI 11 . 
165 A maser w l a boos and an hert of siluer oucr jilted. 1499 
Ibid, 167 A masar w l a hollow boyss prynted with a he war. 

e. Arch. An ornamental projection in a vault 
at the intersection of the ribs. 

1823 Rutter Fonthill 0 Bosses of foliage and fruit.. cover 
the intersections, 1849 Freeman Archit. 393The spandrils, 
cornices, and bosses allow of any amount of enrichment. 
1884 Church Pells 6 Sept. 940 In the roof are bosses, on one 
of which is carved a bear and ragged staff, for Beauchamp. 

f. Mech. ‘ The enlarged part of a shaft, on which 
a wheel is keyed, or at the end, where it is coupled 
to another * (Webster). Ship-building. The pro¬ 
jecting part of the stem-post of a screw steamer, 
which is pierced for the shaft of the propeller to 
pass through. (Cf. F. bosse nave of a wheel.) 

1869 Sir Fk Reeo Ship Puild. iv. 70 The boss on the post 
was forged in the usual manner. I bid. xx. 436 Where a 
plate has a large amount of twist, such as boss plates, etc., 
special means are employed to ensure accuracy. 1878 
Markham Gt. Frozen Sea xi. 157 The ice formed so quickly 
in the ‘boss’ that it..prevented the shaft frnm entering. 

4 . A sort of die used by cutlers. 

1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metals 1 . 213 From this founda¬ 
tion plate rises the bed or boss. Ibid . 11 .23 It [the fork] in 
this red hot state is next placed in a cut steel boss or die, 
upon which another boss exactly adapted is made to fall. 

5 . Allrib. and Comb as boss-maker ; + boss- 
backed a., hump-backed ; boas-nail (sec quot.) ; 
boss-stone, the stone fixed at the intersection of 
the ribs in groined vaulting; boss-tip, the point 
of ihe boss of a shield; boss-work. 

1639 Horn & Robotham Gate Lang. Uni. xvi. (1643)5 175 
For the bosbackcd (bunch-backt) camell serves in stead of 
a wBggon. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , Possetenr , 
a * bosse maker. 1697 Evelyn Nnmisnt. i, 11 Leather Money, 
through which a small *boss-nail of Silver was struck in the 
. VOL. 1 . 


middle. 1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archit. II. 212 They 
made the upper surface of the "boss-stone horizontal. 1855 
Singleton Virgil 1 . 2^4 And on his buckler’s *boss-tip idly 
hung. 1697 Lend. Gaz. No. 3347,8 A Cane Couch em¬ 
broidered with "Boss-work upon green Velvet. 

f Boss, sbX Obs. Also bosse. [Of uncertain 
etymology : perh. only a sense of the pree. Com¬ 
pare, however, F. buse, buisc conduit, though this 
alone could not give boss, unless through assimila¬ 
tion to the preceding.] 

4 A water conduit, running out of a gor-bcllied 
figure’, Bailey 1731: chiefly in ‘the Boss of 
Billingsgate \ 

c 1520 W. df. Wordf. (titla Treatyse of a Gaiaunt, with 
the Maryage of the Fayre Fuseli the Bosse of Byllyngesgate 
unto lxmdon Stone. 1539 GodlySayug in Furmvall Ballads 
fr. MSS. 1 . 315 When the bosse of byllyngate \va[x]ythe so 
merye To dnunce with a bagpype at scala celi, & the crose 
of cncpcsidc ilothc kepe a scole of fence. 1603 Stow Surr. 
(18421 160/1 Then have ye a boss of sweet water in the wall 
of the churchyard. 1657 Cowell Londinop. 85 Bosse Alley, 
so called of a Bosse of Spring-water. 1731 in Bailey. 

t Boss, Obs. Sc. Also 4 bose, 5-7 boee. 
[Origin obscure : cf. OF. bussc cask ; also Du. bits 
‘box’, bos{ orig. the same) ‘ package,bundle, truss’.] 

1 . A cask ; esp. a small cask; a leathern butt or 
bottle for wine, etc. 

c 1375 ? B.ARnouR St. Cectle 532, 1 cane wele find hi powestc 
lik a bose, of wynd pat fillit ware. 1489 Act. Dorn. Cone. 
129 (Jam.) Twachaldcr of meleout of a boce. .thre malvysy 
bocis price of the pece vim. x\d. c 1505 Dunbar Friars 0/ 
Pemvik 157 Haif thair anc pair of hossis, gud and fyne Thay 
bald anc gallone full of Gascone wyne. 1552 Lvno.esay 
Monarchc 2579 Thocht sum of 30W be guile of conditione, 
Reddy for to ressauc new recent wyne, 1 speik to jow auld 
bosis [v.r. boisis bossis] of perditione. 1*1565 R.. Lindsay 
Chrou.Scotl. (1728' 82 To send for two bosses of wine. .The 
bosses were of the quantity of two gallons the piece, c 1570 
Leg. Bp. St. Andrews in Scot. Poems \tth C . 11 . 338 Tua 
leathering bosses he hes bought. .■ 1600 Burel in Watson 
Coll. Poems II. 26 (Jam.) Cry is .. As wind within a boce. 

2 . Old boss : a term of contempt applied to per¬ 
sons (-SV\). Cf. sense 1, quot. 1552. [But it may 
be a distinct word: cf. ON. boss/, Sw. buss fellow. 
See discussion in Jamieson.] 

1566 Knox Hist. ^^(1732) 34 ( Jam.) Hay Dean of Rest al- 
rig, and certane auld bosses with him. Ibid. Wks. 1846 I. 
127 The Bischopc preached to his jackmen, and to some old 
bosses of the toune. 

Boss, sb.* Also 6 boos, 7-8 bosse. [?a. MDu. 
bosse , bttsse, mod.Du. bos , bus = Box.] A plasterer’s 
tray, a hod. 

1542 MS. Acc. Si. John's Hasp., Canterb ., Bowht a trowcll 
a boos and a syffe. 1611 Cotc.k., C life ire, a Plaisterers 
tray, or bosse. 1677 Moxon Mech. Ii.cere. 11703) 248 A 
Bosse, made of Wood, with an Iron Hook, to hang on the 
Laths, or on a Ladder, in which the Labourer puts the 
Morter which the Tyler uses. 1875 Gvvilt Archit. Gloss. 

+ BOSS (bps', sbs> Obs. exc. dial. [? corruption 
of Bass sb.'- ; but cf. Du. bos bottle of straw.] 
A seat consisting of or resembling a bundle of 
straw; a hassock. 

1695 Westmacott Script . Herb. 179 Bull-Rushes make 
Bosses and Bed-mats best. 1727 Swift Gulliver iv. ii. 
Round which they sat on their haunches upon bosses of 
straw. 1841 S. C. Hall Ireland 1 . 83 The family sit on 
stools and bosses (the boss is a low seat made of straw). 
BOSS (bps), sbf [ad. Du. baas master (older sense 
4 uncle ’), supposed to be related to Ger. base female 
cousin, OHG. basa ‘aunt’.] 

An American equivalent of‘master’ in the sense 
of employer of labour; applied also to a business 
manager, or any one who has a right to give orders. 
In England only in workmen’s slang, or humor¬ 
ously, = 4 leading man, swell, top-sawyer’. 

1822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 9 Master is not a word in the 
vocabulary of hired people. Bos , a Dutch one pf similar 
import, is substituted. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. 111. ii. (1849)86 
The overseer of the roads, .could give me employment as a 
boss, or foreman. 1868 W. Whitman To Working Men 
(Rossetti) 102 Were I to you as the boss employing and 
paying you, would that satisfy you? 1870 Miss Bridgman 
R. Lynne 11 . ix. 187 We shall have one of the head bosses 
of the medical profession down here. 

b. In American politics, a manager or dictator 
of a party organization. 

1882 H. Spencer in Standard 31 Oct. 5/7 Those who 
framed your Constitution never dreamed that twenty thou¬ 
sand citizens would go to the poll led by a 4 boss ’. 

c. allrib. Of persons : Master, chief. Of things: 
Most esteemed, ‘champion’. 

i860 Bartlett Diet . Amer . s.v., We hear of a boss-car- 
penter, a boss-bricklayer, boss-shoemaker, etc. instead of 
master-carpenter, etc. 1877 Besant & Rice Son of Vttlc. 
c. xiv, 150 ‘Good God A’mighty in heaven !' said the boss 
boatman, who was a religious man. 1881 N . York Nation 
3 Feb., No country in the world could make such a boss- 
show as the United States. 1884 Lisbon ( Dakota ) Star 
29 Aug., The boss thresher of Ransom county. J bid. 10 Oct., 
They are of the * Welcome ’ variety, and are the boss oats. 
Boss (bps), a. Sc. Also 6 bois, bos, 7 bosse. 
[perh. connected with Boss sbX, where some quota¬ 
tions refer to hollowness. But the notion may 
be 4 turgid, swollen ’: cf. Boss sb. 1 , vX] 

Hollow, lit. and fig. Boss window : bay window. 
1^x3 Douglas dEneis 11. ii ; [i.] 73 With the straik, The 
bois cavys sowndit and maid a dyn. c 1565 R. Lindsav 
Chron. Scotl. 235 (Jam.) The lordls. .who war entred in the 


bos window. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 231, I use a little 
Instrument of silver, that is bosse or hollow within. 1719 
Ramsay JVks. (1848* 1. 156 If these be solid ware or boss. 
1834 H. Miller Scenes 4 Leg. xii. (1857) 180 Making boss 
professions of goodwill. 

b. Empty. 

a 1758 Ramsay Poems 1 . 285 (Jam.) He said, he gloom'd, 
and shook his thick boss head. 1832*53 / Vhistlc.Pinkie 
(Sc. Songs) Ser. 11. 89 I’m sure yc’rc neither boss nor drj\ 

c. W ithout resources, powerless. 

a 1600 A. Hume Ep. G. Moitcrief They are hot stocks and 
stanes ; bos, deif and dumb. 1768 Ross Ilelenore 21 \ Jam.) 
He’s nae boss, six score o‘ Iambs this year. 

Boss (bps', v. ] Also 4 boosen. 5 bos, boce, 
5-6 booce. [f. Boss x/D] 

f 1 . Irans . To make to project, to stuff out. Obs. 
c 1380 Wyclif Sel. JVks. HI. 124 Soche men h-' 11 boosen 
hor orestis. 

t b. if fir. To swell out, project. Obs. 
c 1400 Dcstr, Troy 3022 The here of hir hede, huyt as the 
gold, Bost out vppon hrede bright on to lokc. t 1440 Pfcock 
Repr. 11. ii. 138 Vmagis hoocing and seemyng a- ihou3 the! 
were going and passing out of the wal. 1540 Ravnalp 
Birth Matt 1. vii. 11634* 29 The middle part of the woinbe 
port, .where it bosseth downcwarcl..hangeth pendant wise. 
1542 Upall Erastu. Apophth. 235 a, With a great bundle, 
which, bossyng out, made him crookebacked. 

2 . Ira us. To fashion in relief; to beat or press 
out into a raised ornament, to emboss. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1564 Ymagry ouer all amyt here was.. 
Bost out of pe be>>i h- byg tourcs vmbe. 1530 Pai.sgk. 459 1, 
1 booce or to boce out, as workemen do a holowe thynge. 
1881 Porcelain Wks. JJ’orcesfer 21 The workman ..bosses 
iL [the clay] with a wet sponge, and presses it into ever} 
line of the pattern. 

3 . To furnish or ornament with bosses. 

c 1626 Dick of Devon. 111. ii, in Bullen D. PI. 11883' 11 . 46 
Bui was ever English horse thus Spanish bitted and kossd ! 
1650 Fi ller Pisgah iv. vi. 11? Hither only studded 01 
bossed therewith. 1664 Pi-.r\s Diary (1879) 111 . 5 T hence 
to ihe clasp-makers to have it lmy Chaucer] clasped and 
bossed. 1849 RcSKix.SVr. Lamps i. x. 20 Do not let us boss 
our roofs with wretched half-worked blunt-edgcd rosettes. 
fig. 1583 Stuhbes Aunt. Abus. 11. 50 Then shall your 
month he bossed with the lather. 

Boss (bps', vA i 7 . S. .in English use only hu¬ 
morous.) [f. Boss x(D>] leans. To be the master 01 
manager of; to manage, control, direct. To boss 
il : to act as master. 

1856 Nat. Intelligencer 3 Nov. Bartlett) The little fellow 
that bosses it over the crowd, a i860 Pluribustah (Bartlett ’ 
Let his Woman’s Rights companion Boss the house. 1866 
Reader 3 Nov. 913 Bo>sed by Uncle Andreas Darling, day 
by day the dwelling grew. 1882 Sxi.a in lHast. Loud. News 
25 Feb., The gentleman .. bossing the band of pioneers. 
Boss, dial. f. Bess v., to kiss. 

1691 Ray .V. (?. Wds. s.v. Osse, Ossing comes to bossing. 
Prov. Chesh. 

Bossage (tyvsed^'). Arch. [a. F, bossage. f 
bosse a projection, Boss xA 1 .] 

1 . (See quot.) 

1730 6 Bailey, Bossage [with Architects] is a Term used 
of any Stone that has a Projecture, and is laid in its Place 
uncut, to be afterwards carved into mouldings, capitals, etc. 

2 . £ Rustic work, which seems to advance before 
the naked of a building, by reason of indentures 
or channels left at the joints.’ 1 Gwilt.) Also 
all rib., as in bossage work. 

1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. <1723) II. ui. 395 Built of two 
Stories high, In Bossage Rustick. 1819 'Banquet 71 The 
fretted bossage, from the ceiling ript, Crumbles to powder 
in the yawning crypt. 1845 L ord Handbk. Spain vi. 472 
The bossage work resembles that of Merida and Alcantara. 
Hence Bo*ssaged ppL a . 

1855 Fraser's Mag. LI. 268 A large massive palazzo, whose 
rough bossaged front descended into the water. 

Bosse, obs. form of Boss. 

Bossed b^st), ppl. a. Also 6*7 bost e. [f. 
Boss s 6 J and v. ] ] 

1 . Made to swell out or project, rounded out. 

1541 R. Copland Guy don's Quest. Chirurg., [The thigh 

boncl is rcceyued in the pyt of the hukcle hone and is soin- 
what bossed outwarde. 1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 35 
Where the Patel is thickest, and bossed forth like the mid- 
dest of a buckler. 1615 Crooke Body of Ian 81 The arteries 
.. are straight and euen without any bossed knottes at all. 
1644 J. Carter Nail % Wheel (1647* 21 They [nails] have 
great and glorious bossed and gilded heads. 

2 . Raised or beaten in relief, embossed; also, 
portrayed in relief. 

1536 in Antiq. Sarisb. (1771) 195 Two pair of Censers, 
silver and gilt, of bossed work. 1675 Lend. Gaz. No. 1002/4 
Stoln out of Westminster Abbey . Two large Silver Candle¬ 
sticks, Boss'd and Gilt. 1833 Tennyson Poems 83 With 
chalices of curious wine.. And bossed salvers. 1850 Blackie 
rEschylus 11 . 189 Upon his shield he bears, .a woman Lead¬ 
ing with sober pace an armed man All bossed in gold. 

3 . Furnished with bosses or projecting ornaments. 
x6ix Bp. Hall*SW?«. v. 55 Lucian compares his Grecians, 

to a fair, gilt, bossed book 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vti. 424 
One of His Play-Fellows proffered Him a bosscd-plated 
Bible to stand upon. 1705 Hearne Diary { 1885) 1 . 120 [A 
book] covered with velvet and boss’d with Silver. 1868 
Morris Earthly Par. 11 .131 Leaping up, he took The reins 
in hand and the bossed leather shook, 
b. Studded, ornamented. 

1586 Webbe Ene. Poetric (Arb.) 82 Weedes meetc for a 
princely mayden, Boste with Ermines white. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. 11. i. 355 Fine Linncn, Turky cushions bost with 
pearle. a 1627 Midoleton Black Bk. Wks. V, 567 Hangers, 
all host with pillars of gold. 

127 
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Bosselated (bp-sel^tcd), ppl. a. Phys. [f. 
F. boss etc, pplc. of bosscler to mould into small 
protuberances.] Formed into small protuberances. 

1873 G. Fleming tr. Chauvcau's Annt. Domest.Anim. 412 
The large colon .. is bosselated, plicated, and traversed by 
longitudinal bands. 1876 Gross D/s. Bladder, fyc. 135 
Tuberous fibroma .. occurs, especially in young subjects, as 
a bosselated. .tumor in the vicinity of the trigone. 

t Bossell* Obs. [dim. of Boss sbP ; perhaps 
already in OF.] The ‘print’ or ornamental me¬ 
dallion fixed in the bottom of a ‘ mazer ’ or drink¬ 
ing bowlBoss sbP 3 d. 

1495 Will of Rogers (Somerset Ho.' Crete masser w’ the 
1 mage of S. James in the bussell thereof. 1497 Will of Rut- 
side 1 ibid.* A masser w'- a tumyng bossell w l a brode bonde. 
1498 Will of 7 \ Johnson (ibid.' A grete bossell of siluer. 
Bosset (b^sot). [a. F. bos set If, dim. of bosse 
Boss jtf.i] A small protuberance or knob. 

1859 Tooo Cycl. A not. Phys . V. 517/2 The male calf of 
the Red Deer at the sixth month differs from the female.. 
in having two small elevations or * bosse Is*. 

Boss-fern. A book-name for species of * buckler- 
fern 1 or Ntphrodinm. (Britten and Holland. 
Bossiness (ty’sim's). [f. Bossy aP + -xe.sk.] 
The quality of being bo^sy. 

1870 Ruskin Aratra P. i. $ 21 A pleasant bossiness or 
roundness of surface. 

Bossing J>p‘sig\ vbl. sbP Also 5 bocynge. 
[f. Boss r'Tj The action of the verb Boss!: a. 
swelling ; b. ornamenting with bosses; C. (mean¬ 
ing obscure : see quot. 1480''. 

c 1440 Promp. J'arv. 41 Bocynge or strowtynge, turgor. 
1480 Caxton Chrott. Png. 11. U520) 17/1 Two other wayes 
he made in bossynge through out the landc, the one is 
called Fosse, anu that other Fosse dyke. 1583 Grinhal 
Wilt Wks. (1843) 459, 1 give., ten pounds towards the 
clasping, bossing, and chaining of the same 1 books]. 

Bossing .bp'siq), vbl. sbf U. S. [f. Boss 
vA] The practice of acting as a ‘ boss’. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 23 Dec., They won't do a stroke 
of work if they can help it..They like ‘boding 1 . 1884 
Munch. Exam. 13 Aug. 5/4 The ‘ bossing ‘ of railways is a 
practice not exclusively confined to the United States. 

Bossism .bp'siz’in). U. S. [f. Boss sbf> + 
-ism.] The system in whicli political parties are 
controlled by ‘bosses’ or ‘wire-pullers’. 

1881 Scribner's Mag Aug. 616 The event shuws also that 
the days of ‘ bosrism ’ are closing. 1883 American VI. 88 
If Bossism and Hubbcllism were found..tu be still the 
potential fon.es. 

t Bo •ssive, a. Obs. rare. [f. Bosk sbP + -ive 
( suggested perhaps by F. boss a hump-backed).] 
Crooked, deformed. 

1658 Osborn Adv. Son (1673' 47 Wives do worse than 
miscarry, that go their full time of a Fool with a Bossive 
birth. — Jits. 1 . Wks. 513 Here lies..Little Bossive Robin. 

t Bo'SSment. Obs. rare. [f. Boss sbP + 
-ment. Cf. embossment] The formation of a hump. 

1541 R. CorLANn Guy don's Formal. V iij, For the gibbo- 
siie & bocement Auycen aloweth emplastrum de acoro. 

Bossy bp'si), aP [f. Boss sbA + -y L] 

1 . Swelling in, or like, a boss; projecting in 
rounded form. 

*543 Ira heron Vigo's Chirurg. t. iii. 3 The fourme of 
the heed, .is also bo.s-.ie, and bounchcth out in the fore and 
in the hynder partes. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 716 Nor did 
there want Cornice or Frce2e, with bossy Sculptures grav'n. 
1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. 1. xiv. 33 The 
tuberant or bossie part of the Liver. 1879 T. Hardy Return 
Xative i. 20 This bossy projection .. occupied the loftiest 
ground of the heath. 

2 . Having bosses or prominences. 

1812 11 . & J. Smith Rej. Addr. ix. (1873) 75 Survey this 
shield, all bossy bright. 1851 Rcskin Stones l'on. 11 . vi. 
Bossy beaten work of mountain chains. i8y6 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der. 11. xviii. 146 Mah had..a bossy irregular brow 
and other quaintnesses. 

Bossy (bp‘si), a .- U. S. colloq. [f. Boss sb. r >] 
Given to acting as ‘ boss ’ or leader. 

1882 Harper's Mag. Dec. 108/1 There was a lady manager 
who was dreadfully bossy. 

Bost 0, obs. form of Boast. 

I! Bostangi (bpstce-nd^i). Alsobostangee,-dgy. 
[a Turk. r ... y bostdnji # a soldier of one of 
tlie corps of guards of the Saltan’s palace’ ^Red- 
house); lit. * keeper of the garden’, f. ^1 •- — * bostdn 
(Pers.) a garden.] A Turkish guard of the palace* 
1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 2989/1 A Capigi, with several Bos- 
tangies was dispatched after him to bring him back. 1717 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 31 I. 106 He was preceded.. 
by the spahis and bostangccs (these are foot and horse- 
guards). 1753 Hanwav Trav. (1762) II. xm. ii. 286 One 
of the principal officers of the bostangis. 1813 J. C. Hob- 
house Journey 812 The Bostandgys and other attendants 
immediately formed a line. 

Bostar, obs. form of Boaster. 
fBo'Ston 1 . Obs. (sec quot.) 

1534 Eng. Ch. Furniture (i866> 203 An altar cloth of red 
si Ike powtheryd with flowrcs called boston. 

Bo’Ston [a. F. boston> f. the name of the 
city of Boston in Massachusetts: see Littre, and 
the Academic des Jcux] A game at cards, allied 
to whist, named after the siege of Boston in the 
American War of Independence, to which the 
technical terms of the game refer. 


[lBos^Acadcmie Univ. des Jeux s. v. Whist, Tarif du 
jeirTfeBostonWhist.] i8zoinHoVLE. 1850 Bohn's Ilandbk. 
Games 295 Boston.. very- much resembles Wliist, and is 
somewhat like Quadrille. 1866 Daily Tel. 10 June 5/1 The 
French national game of Bostoiij which was invented in 
honour of a certain Transatlantic infusion. 1880 Libr. 
Univ. Kncavl. 11 . 791 Boston, a game at cards, played 
by 4 persons, with 2 packs lone dealt, the other cut for 
trumps 1. 

t Bo'strell. Obs. rare. [? f. med.L. bostar a 
cow-house.] ? A bull or cow not full-grown. 

1559 Will of A. Lloyd , A". Wales (Somerset Ho.), Two 
calves & a bostrell. 

Bostrychoid, -al b/>strikord, -al), a. Bol. [f. 
Gr. @o(XTpvX‘0s curl or lock of hair + -oin + -al.] 

‘ Having the form or character of a ringlet or bos* 
tryx.’ Gray Bot. Tcxt-bk. iKSo. 

1875 A. W. Rennet r tr. Sachs’s Botany 157 A Helicoid 
(bostryehoidi Dichotomy. 

Bostryx (lystriks). Bot. [a. Gr. $o<TTpv£, 
var. of $60rpvx^s, curl.] ‘ An uniparous helicoid 
cyme.’ Gray Bot. Text-bk. 1880. 

Boswellian : bpzwe'lian), a. [f. Bosivell, the 
name of Dr. Johnson's friend and biographer, + 
-ian.] Resembling Boswell as a biographer. Also 
Boswellism, the characteristic manner or style 
of Boswell as a biographer. Bo'swellize v., to 
write in Boswell’s style ; Boswellizing vbl. sb. 

1825 Macaulay Ess. iiS&j 1 . 58 That propensity which, 
for want of a better name, wc will venture to christen Bos- 
wcllisut. 1838 Frasers Mag. XVII. 488 Boswellizing 
became in fashion. 1856 R. Vaughan Mystics (18601 I. 7 
But 1 have been Boswellizing to you al>out the past history 
of these friends of mine. 1875 F. Hall in Lippincott’s Mag. 
XV. 345 A rooted aversion to anything like Boswellism. 
1884 Graphic 21 June 607/2 Mr. Hatton, .puts down every¬ 
thing with more than Boswellian minuteness. 

Bosyne, var. of Buykixk Obs., trumpet. 

Bot, bott ibft). Usually in pi. bots, botts 
.SV. bats, batts. [Ktymology unknown: con¬ 
nexion with Bite is phonologically inadmissible.] 

1 . A parasitical worm or maggot; now restricted 
to the larva: of flies of the genus CEstrus. The 
name is considered to belong properly to the 
larva of Qi. equi , inhabiting the digestive organs 
of the horse, but is applied also to that of QC.bovis 
(the gadfly), found under the skin of cattle, and to 
that of GC.Oids, found in the frontal sinus of sheep. 

1 The botts is sometimes used as sing., as the name 
of the disease caused by these parasites. 

1523 Fitzheru. I lush. § 102 The bottes is an y 11 dyseasc, 
and they lye in a horse mawe, and they he an inchc long 
white coloured, and a reed heed, and as moche as a fyngers 
ende. a 1529 Skelton Agst. Scottcs 171 The roughefoted 
Scottes We have well eased them of ihe bottes. 1568 Jacob 
.y Esau 1. i, in Hazl. Dodsl. II. >89 He hath either some 
worms nr botts in his brain. 1617 M arkiiam Caval. t. 64 All 
fonles naturally, .areciier subject to great aboundancc, both 
of M awwormes, ( irubl^s, and Bots. a 1722 Lisle Ifusb, 

11757) 465 Groundsel and savine are good against the worms, 
commonly called the bots in horses. 1836 Penny Cycl. \. 
261/2 The hole made by the bot [in the beast's hide] in his 
escape will apparently close. 

fig. 1602 Return Ptirnass. 1. ii.(.\rb.> 13 Some of them are 
at this instant the bots and glanders of the printing house. 
1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 72 (The Irish] are the very otTall 
of men. .the Bots that crawle on the Beasts taile. 

b. ‘ Ludicrously applied to a bowel complaint 
in men, Selkirks.; also used to denote a colic, 
West Scotll (Jamieson . 

1816 Scott Old Mart, vii, ‘ The last thing yc sent Cuddic, 
when he had the batts.' 

2 . Used as an expression of execration. Cf. Box.) 

1584 3 Ladies Lond. 1. in Ilarl. Dodsl. VI. 257 A bots on 

thy inolley beard ! 1606 Sir G. Goosecappe iv. h. in Bullcn 

O. PI. 11884) 111 . 65 A bolts a that stincking word odorous, 

1 can never hitt on’t. 1719 D’Urh-v Pitts (1872) IV. 124 
Bots on them all, Both great and small. 

3 . Comb. : bot-bee, bot-fly, an insect of the 
genus CF.strus, whose eggs produce the bots; bot- 
hole, a hole in a hide made by a bol in escaping. 

1852 T. Harris Insects XewEng. 499 The various insects, 
improperly called bot-becs, are two-winged flics. 1819 Rees 
Cycl. s. v., IF. ovis, the sheep bot-fly.. (F. tarandi, the 
reindeer bot-fly. 1816 Kimiv & Sh. Fntomol. (1843) I. 
121 The Tanners also prefer those hides that have the 
greatest number of bot-holes in them, which are always the 
best and strongest. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 733. 

Bot, bot, OF. form of Boot sbP, occas. used 
by modem historical writers in reference to OF. 
law and custom in senses 5, 5 b, 9, 10 of that 
word. 

Bot, obs. form of Boat, Boot, BoUT = about, 
But ; obs. pa. t. of Bite. 

Botanic (botarnik), a. and sb. [ad. med.L. 
botaiticus , a. Gr. fioraviKbs, f. / 3 or qp-i/ plant : see 
-IC ; perh. the immediate source is F. botanique , 
which occurs in Colgravc, 1611.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the science or study of 
plants, to botany. (Now mostly superseded by 
Botanical, exc. in names of institutions founded 
many years ago, as ‘The Royal Botanic Society 
* The Botanic Gardens ’.) 

1656 Parkinson in Phil. Trans. LXUI. 84 stole, Dis. 
covered in a botanic excursion by J. Tradcscant. 1677 


Plot Oxfordsh. 149 Our very Learned Botanic Professor. 
1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 326 That Ancient Botanick 
Book mentioned by Galen. 1678 Phillips, Botanical or 
Botanic , belonging to Herbs or Plants. 1736 Thomson 
Liberty it. 140 Where .. Hymettus spread .. to botanick 
hand the stores of health. 1762 71 H. Walpole Vertue's 
Anted. Paint. (1786) V. 21 He probably engraved the 
botanic figures for label’s Observations. 1842 Tennyson 
Amphiou x, They read Botanic Treatises, And Works on 
Gardening thro’ there. 

B. sb. f 1 * One skilled in plants, a botanist. Obs. 

1657 W. Ck)LEs Adam in Eden To Rdr., The Botanick 
is as commonly puzzled as satisfied. 1676 Worlidge Bees 
(1691) 38 A tree esteemed, .by our modern Botanicks. 

+ 2. Chiefly in pi. botanies, [cf. physics, mathe¬ 
matics] The science of plants ; = Botany. Obs. 

1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 463 Such as are advanced in the 
Knowledge of Botanicks. 1725 Df. Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 182 He had no skill in botanicks. 1758 Monthly Rev. 
592 Supcreminent skill in botanies. 

Botanical twrtarnikal), a. [f. prcc.+ -al.] 
Concerned with the study or cultivation of plants* 
pertaining to botany. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gat’d. Cyrus II. 499 The Persian Gal¬ 
lants who destroyed this Monarchy, maintained their Botani- 
call bravery. 1767 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LV 1 L 214 
When a stranger, from bota?iical or other curiosity', goes to 
the top of a Welsh mountain. 1797 Holcroft Stolberg’s 
Tra 7 ‘. III. Ixxxvii. (ed. 2' 442 A large botanical garden. 
1830 Lyell Princ. Gcol. xxxviii. '1850) 591 Botanical Geo¬ 
graphy. A comparison of the plants of different regions. 
1873 Morley Rousseau II. 75 In his botanical expeditions. 

Botanically (boiarnikali), culv. [f. prec.+ 
-l.Y 2 .] In a botanical manner ; in relation to 
botany ; according to the principles or technical 
language of botany. 

, 757 Ha Costa in Phil. Trans. L. 229 vote, Scheuchzer 
has arranged the fossile plants botanically. 1793 W. Curtis 
Bot. Mag. VI. 215 In its improved, or to speak more 
botanically, in its monstrous stale. 1848 C. A. Johns Week 
at Lizard 291 It is botanically distinguished from thcother 
..Heaths, by its anthers. 1870 Yeats Sat. Hist. Comm. 
102 Botanically, this is the region of palms. 

t Bo tanism. Obs. [ad. L. botartism-us, a. 
Gr. ficTcu’KTpot j cf. Botanize and -ism.] ^ Botany. 

1668 D. Lloyo Mem. 316 Competent skill in..Physick, 
and the two parts belonging to it, Chirurgery and Botanism. 
1727 BRAnLEY Fam. Diet., Film , a Term in Botanism. 

Botanist (botanist), [a. F. botanistc ; cf. 
prcc. and -1ST.] One who studies botany. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browse Tracts 61 That diligent botanist 
Bcllonius. 1683 Robinson in Ray Corr. 1848) 135, I intend 
to write to the best botanist..of this, or perhaps any, age. 
1770 Gray in Corr. 70. Xichotts (1843) *°7- 1 rejoice to see 
you are so great a gardener and botanist. 1874 Helps 
Soe. Press, iv. 63 The.. botanists who come lo.. be instructed 
by the plants at Kcw. 

Botanize b^*ianmz), v. [ad. moil. L. botanh - 
are, ad. Gr. /lora vi(uv to gather plants; cf. Bota¬ 
nic and -izk.] 

1 . intr. To seek for plants for botanical pur¬ 
poses ; to study plants botanically. 

1767 Mrs. Delany Lett. Ser. n. 1 . 168 They will botanize 
charmingly (and 1 shall come in for some scraps of know¬ 
ledge'. 177S Masson in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 296 in the 
day-time they retire to the woods, which renders it very 
dangerous to botanize there, a 1841 Worosw. Poet's Epi¬ 
taph, Philosopher ! a fingering slave, One that would peep 
and botanize Upon his mothers grave? 

2 . trans. To explore or examine botanically. 
Hence Bo tanized ppl. a. 

1861 Gfikie E . Forbes x. 285 To botanize the islands 
thoroughly. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, i. 49 The world was not 
to him as to us, round, circumscribed, mapped, botanized. 

Botanizer (bp'tanaizAj). One who botanizes. 
1840 Curzon /'isits Monast. 238 The botanizer, however, 
was dead enough. 

Botanizing (b^ tanaiziq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -INC U] The action of seeking for plants, or of 
studying plants botanically. Often attrib. 

1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 309 In this botanizing 
age, ii should not pass without observation. [?///. n.j 
1835 Bf.ckford Recoil. 183 By getting out of his vehicle 
and botanizing by the roadside. 1859 G. Wilson E. Forbt’s 
iv. 103 The .. professor led his students, each summer's 
Saturday, on a botanizing march. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Oct. 706/2, 1 .. had my botanizing tin on my back. 
Botanizing (bf tanaiziij), ppl. a. [f. as prec, 
+ -ING -,] That searches for or examines plants, 
t Bota’no. Obs. [ad. It. bottana] (See quot.) 

1611 Rates Botanosor peeccs oflinnin lined blew, 

the peece iii/. 1670 Ibid. Botanoes or blew lining. 1660 
Act 12 Chas. 11 , iv. Sched., Botanoes per piece x^. 

Botano-, repr. Gr. £otq»'o-, combining form of 
0orai'77 plant; cf. Botanic, Botany. Hence in 
17th c. were formed many short-lived compounds 
in imitation of those of. Astro-, f Botano*gpra- 
plier, f Botano graphist, one who describes 
plants, f Botano grapliy, the (or a) description 
of plants, f BotanoToger, a botanist. fBota- 
nolo-gical a., relating to botany. + BotanoTogy, 
botany. Bo tanomamcy (incorrectly + boto- 
mancy), divination by plants. J* Botano*mical 
a. [wrongly formed, cf. astronomical ], botanical, 
t Bota'nomy, botany. 

168a Weekly Mem. 271 Collected out of all w riters, as well 
.. *Botanographers and physicians as Lexicographers. 166a 
Fuller Worthies (1840) Jl. 496 Doctor Bowie, my worthy 
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friend, and most skilful *botonographist. 1751 Zollmak in 
Phil. Trans. XXXVI 1 . 219 We still want a " Botanography, 
or Description of the Plants. 1658 Sir T. Browne Card. 
Cyrus i. 102 The wisedom of that eminent ’Bolanologcr 
fSolomon]. Ibid . iv. 17s The Tree, .which stricter *Botano- 
logy will hardly allow to be Camphire. 1755 Johnson 
Diet., Botanology. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citic of God 
294 Divination, .by Hearbcs, *Botonomancy. 1640E. Chil- 
mead tr. Fet-rana's Love Melanch. 176 Botanomancy. .is 
done by the noise or crackling that knee holme, box, or bay 
leaues make when they are crushed betwixt one’s hands or 
cast into the fire. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais in. xxv, To 
have the truth of the matter, .disclosed nnto you by *holo- 
mancy. x86i W. Smith Diet . Bible I. 442 Botanomancy. 
1656 Blount GlossogrBotomical or rather * Botanomical, 
pertaining to hearbs. 17x6 M. Davies Ath. Brit. in. 37 
Chiron .. cultivated Botanomy. 

Botany (b^ tani. [f. Botanic after analogy 
of sbs. in -y related to adjs. in -?V, as astronomy 
and astronomic .] 

1 . The science which treats of plants. 

1696 Ray Philos. Lett. (1718) 290 The great difficulties the 
lovers of Botanie are forced to encounter. 1706 Hearne 
Rem. Sf Coll.is 885) 1 . 233 A man much inclined to Botanny. 
1710 M. Henry Exp. Song of Sol. iv, Solomon was a 
reat master in botany. 1880 Cray Struct. Bot. introd. 1 
'he two Biological Sciences. .Zoology and Botany. 

2 . Short for ‘ Botany Bay Usually attrib. as 
in Botany wool : orig. wool from Botany Bay, but 
now applied to all Australian wool. Botany yarn : 
yam made from this wool. 

1882 Daily News 4 Mar., A fair business is doing in botany 
yams. 1883 Times 27 Aog. 9/5 English & Botany wools are 
in fair request. 1883 Daily News 17 Sept. 2/3 Fine Botany 
wools are still the most in favour. 

Botany Bay. [So called by Captain Cook 
on account of the great variety of plants collected 
there by the botanist who accompanied him.] 
Proper name of a place in New South Wales, for¬ 
merly a convict settlement; hence proverbially 
used in sense of‘ transportation ’; also Jig. 

18x2 Examiner 19 Oct. 666/1 The famished wretch..is 
sent to the whipping-post or to Botany Bay. 1821 Byron 
uan in. xciv, Such names at present cut a convict figure, 
he very Botany Bay in moral geography. 1841 Makryat 
Poacher vi, They are. .sent off to Botany Bay. 

+ Botar. [Prob. a fictitious word evolved from 
Botargo.] (See quot.) 

1760 Pennant Zoot. HI. 279 Of the roes of the female 
(Mullets] which are called Botar, is made Botargo. 
Botargo(bota*jg<7). Also6botarge, ybuttargo. 
butargo, puttargo, 8 boutargue, (9 boutaraga), 
PI. -oes,-os. [a. It. botargo , botarga (now buttarga), 
ad. Arab. batarkhah ‘preserved mullet- 

roe’, in Makrizi A. d. 1400 (in pi. butd- 

rikh , whence It. var. bottarica ), ad. Coptic outara- 
k/ton, which the Arab, word renders in a glossary 
published by Kircher ; f. Coptic on- indef. article 
+ Gr. Tapiytou pickle. See Quatremere in Journal 
des Savants, Jan. 1848. (Fr. form boutargue, 
occas. found in Eng.)] 

A relish made of the roe of the mullet or tunny. 
1598 Epulario H ij b, To make Botargc, a kind of Italian 
meat, fish spawn salted. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 93 Salt, 
But largo, and Cassia being now the principall [commo¬ 
dities]. x6i6 Capt. Smith Deser. Ne?v Engl. 16 (Arb.) 
197 Mullet and Pntlargo. 1620 — New-Engl. Trials Wks. 
(Arb.) 240 Mullil, Caviare, and Buttargo. 1653 Urquhart 
Rabelais 1. xxi, Hard rowes of mullet called Botargos. 
x66x Pepys Diary 5 June, Drinking great draughts of 
claret, and eating botargo, and bread and butter. 1702 W. 
J. Bruyn's Voy.Levant xlii. 170 They, .take out the Spawn, 
of which..they make Boutargue. 1730 Swift Panegyr. 
Dean Misc, (1735I V. 141 And, for our honie-bred British 
Cheer, Botargo, Catsup, and Caveer. 1813 Hobhouse 
Joum . 693 Boutaraga, or the roes of fish, salted and pressed 
into rolls like sausages. 1840 Hoou Kilmanscgg xxviii, 
That huge repast, With its loads & cargoes Of drink & bo 
targoes, At the birth of the Babe in Rabelais. 1852 Schmitz 
Niebuhr*s Anc. Hist. I. 140. 

Botcard, ?for bottard^ Battaud a cannon. 
r. 1565 R. Lindsay Chron. Scott. 143 Two great Botcards. 
Botch (tytj), sbd Forms: 4 (bouch e), boch, 
4-5 bocche, 5-7 boche, 5 bohche, booche, 
(6 Sc. boiche), 4-6 botche, 6- botch. [ME. 
boche, bocche , a. OXFr. boche (mod.Picard boche, 
Norm, bosche) — . boce (now bossc) ulcer, botch, a 

common Romanic word (Pr. bossa , It. bozza, of 
same meaning; It, boccia, Sp. bocha ball)med.L. 
bocia, -urn : see Boss sb. 1 , and cf. Bouch(k sbf\ 

+ 1 . A hump; a swelling; a tumour, wen, or 
goitre; = Boss.nM 1. Obs. 

1382 YVyclif Isa. xxx. 6 lierende .. vp on the bocche [1388 
botche]ofcamaileslher tresores. 1398T kk visa Barth. DeP. 
R. xv. xxxi, Many men wonen ny^e he mounteynes, and J>ey 
haue gret bocches. .under [>e chyn, ofofteusc of snowc and 
w ater, c 1450 Nominate in Wr.-Wulcker Voc. 707 Hie gib- 
bus, a boche in bake. 1481 Caxton Myrr. n. xiv. 99 Plente 
of wymmen that haue botches vnder the chyn. 1519 Hor- 
man Vulg. 30 The hounche or botche [ gibbus] is so boyslous 
that it can unnelh be boundc vp with a irussar. 

t 2 . A boil, ulcer, or pimple. Also Jig. as ‘spiri¬ 
tual botch \ Obs. exc. dial. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xx. 83 Byles, and bocches and bren- 
nyng agues, i486 Bk. St. Albans C vij, Booches that growe 
in a hawkes jowe. 1547 Boorhe Bre?>. Health vii. 9 In 
Englishe it [ VLera] is named byles or botches. 1634 Canne 


Necess. Sefar. (1849I 96 This great wickedness, which 
caaseth spiritual botches and sores. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 
180 Botches and blaines must all his flesh emboss.. 178s 
Ki rks Address Dcil xviii, While scabs and botches did him 
gall, Wi* bitter claw. 1875 Robinson Whitby Gloss. (E. D. 
S.) Botches, sore places. 

f b. spec. A tumour from which horses suffer, 
esp. in the groin. Obs. 

1579 Gosson Sck. Abuse (Arb.> 19 It is the customc of the 
fiye to leaue the sound places of the Horse and suck at the 
Botch. 1607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts 308 A botch .. in the 
hinder parts betwixt the thighs. 1706 Phillips, Botch .. a 
Sore in the Groin of a Horse. 

3 . Boils or sores as a malady; an eruptive dis¬ 
ease or plague, as ‘ the botch of Egypt arch. 
or Obs. 

1388 Wvclif Dent, xxviii. 27 The Lorde smyte thee with 
the botche [1382 byil] of F.gipt. 1526 Tinoai.e Rev. xvi. 2 
There fell a noysom and a sore botche apon the men. 1534 
Aberdeen Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Ane seyknes & smyttand plaig 
callit the hoiche. 1570 Levins Man ip. 177 Botch, first i- 
lentia. 1842 Sir II.Tavlor Edwin m.viii, The Lord shall 
smite him with the botch of Egypt. 

Botch (bptj, sbA [f. Botch vA ^Sometimes 
indistinguishable from fig. use of the picc.)] 

1 . A botched place or part, a flaw or blemish 
resulting from unskilful workmanship. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. 111. i. 133 To leaue no Rubs nor Botches 
in the Workc. 1645 Milton Tctrareh. Wks. 1738 I. 244 
Let it stick as a notorious botch of deformity. 

2 . Jig. A clumsy patch ; a meaningless or unsuit¬ 
able word added for the sake of rime or metre. 

1693 Dennis impart. Critiek iii. 25 Every Epithet is to 
be look’d upon as a Botch, which does not add to the 
thought. 1707 Swift On Union Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 283 By 
way of holch She piec’d it up again with scotch. 1780 
Wesley Wks. '18721 XIV. 341 In these Hymns there is 
no doggerel, no botches. x86x A. B. Hope Eng.Cathcdr. 
iqth C. 220 The difficulties of accommodation are honestly 
recognized and boldly grappled with, not by botches and 
makeshifts. 

+ b. A mark like a clumsy patch, a blotch. Obs. 
1715 Land. Gaz. No. 5365/4 The other 4 [Sheep] crop! on 
the Right. Ear, and a black Botch on the Left Hipp. 

3 . A bungled piece of work. So botch-work. 

1648 Herrick licspcr. \. 104 Learneof me what woman is 

Something made of thred and ihrumme; A mere botch of 
all and some. 1845 Ln. Campbell Chancellors ' 18571 III. 
lvi. 130 When the writer tries to he light and airy, we have 
such a botch as might have been expected. 1870 Haw¬ 
thorne Eng. Notc-bks. (187I. 187, 1 have made a miser¬ 
able botch of this description. 1876 Hamerton lutell. Life 
n. ii. 406 Vastness of the interval, that separates botch-work 
from handicraft. 

b./V 

1864 Eliz. Murray E. Norman I. 159 The men were not 
to be trusted, most of them being convicts, or i botches * of 
one kind or other. 

4 . = Botcher sb. 1 dial. 

1855 Whitby Gloss., A Botch, a cobbler. 

Botch vJ Also 4 bocchyn, 5-6 botclic. 
[ME. bocche->1, of uncertain etymology : having 
apparently no original relation to Botch sb. 1 , 
though the words may have subsequently influenced 
each other. Prof. Skeat suggests for the vb, a EG. 
origin, comparing MDu. but sen, (1) to strike, beat, 
(2) to repair (Oudemans), app. related to 1 >11. botsen 
to knock, dash, Ger. dial, butschcn, butzen to 
strike, knock ; according to Franck an onomato¬ 
poeic word of echoic origin. But the sense * re¬ 
pair’ in Du. but sen seems to be recent, while in 
English it appears in Wyclif: also there is no sense 
‘knock’ in English, so tfiat connexion with the con¬ 
tinental words is very doubtful. Perhaps the Eng. 
word is an onomatopoeia related in its genesis to 
* patch ’; cf. Ger. batzen to patch. See Bodge.] 

L traits. To make good or repair (a defect, dam¬ 
age, damaged article); to patch, mend. Now only: 
lo repair clumsily or imperfectly. Often with up. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Chron. xxxiv. 10 Thai ihei enstoren the 
temple, and echc fcble thingus ihei bocchyn f 1388 reparele 
alle feble thingis]. 1530 Palsgk. 461/1, I botene or patche 
an olde garment..I have botched my hosen at the heles. 
1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.i 69 Sicke bodies .. to 
be kept and botched up. a 1680 Butler Rem. 11 . 

200 He does not mend his Manners, but botch them with 
Patches of another .Stuff and Colour. 1863 Fawcett Pol. 
Econ. iv. ii. 535 Botching and patching each single tax. 

b. absol. To do repairs; to patch clumsily. 

1580 Tusser Hnsb. (1878) x66 Cobble and botch, ye that 
cannot buie new-. 1730 Swift Dan Jackson's Piet. Wks. 
1755 IV. 1. 249 At last t’m fairly forc’d to botch for’t. 1815 
Scott Guy M. xxi, I labour and botch..and produce at last 
a base caricature. x86s [see Botching vb/, sb. 2 ] 

2 . To spoil by unskilful work ; to bungle. 

1530 Palsgr. 461/1 To botche or bungyll a garment as he 
dothe that is nal a perfyte workeman. 1663 Pepys Diary 
26 Apr., Tom coming, with whom I was angry for his botch¬ 
ing my camlott coat. 1850 Blackie sEschylus I. 293 This 
chorus seems hopelessly botched, .and all attempts to mend 
it are more or less unsatisfactory. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. 4- 
It. Jrnts. I. 292 The greatest bungler that ever botched a 
block of marble. 

3 . fig, traits. To put or stitch together clumsily or 
unskilfully; to construct or compose in a bungling 
manner. Often with up. together. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's hist. 111. v.(1634^ 310 Augustines 
| booke of repentance .. botched of good and bad by some 


scraper together. 1678 CumvoRTii Intcll. Syst. 1. iv. 411 An 
ill-agreeing Drama, botch’d up of many impertinent inter* 
sertions. 1768 Tuckf.r Lt. A 'at. II. 124 One or two of Hor- 
ace’s purple rags botched together with coarse seams of abuse. 

b. To add as a patch. 

1589 Pappe iv. Hatchet (1844! 39 Botching in such fri/c 
iestes vppon fustion earnest. 1656 [see Botching vbl. jA*] 

+ Botch., vf ? nonce-wd. [f. Botch j/ 1 . 1 ] To 
mark with botches. 

1699 Garth Dispots. 11.(1700} 22 Voung Hylas, botch'd 
with Stains too foul to name. 

Botched (tytjt , ppl. a. [f. Botch vJ + -ed.] 
Mended or patched in a bungling manner; clumsily 
put together ; cobbled, lienee Bo'tchedly adv. 

1568 Dk. Norfolk in Campbell L(n>e-lett. Mary O, Sad* 
App. 27 Yon schall make but boched work yf yon 00c not 
sowndlie and perfectlye conclude thowesdylferencys. 1733 
G. CmiVNE Eng. Malady 1. x. $>4 Phis Cement never makes 
them the same continued Organ, scarce any tiling but a 
botch’d or clouted one. 1752 Hume Idea Perf Commv>. 
Ess. (1777) 1 . 524 The common botched and inaccurate 
governments seem to serve the purposes of society. 1831 
Carlyle Sort. Res. 1. viii, A botched mass of tailors’ and 
cobblers’ shreds. 1879 Spectator 31 May 681 The Peace L 
a bolched-up affair, bringing Ureat Britain nothing, etc. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul it. in. in. lx vii. Thus patch 
they Heaven more botcn’dly then old cloihs. 

Botcher 1 . Also 4 bochour, 5 bot- 

chare. [f. Botch v. + -kr L] 

1 . A mender, repairer, or patcher. Alsoyf;’. 

1499 Promp. Parv. 42 Botchare of olde thinge*, resort or. 

1629 Ford Lender's Mel. 1. ii. (1811} 134 Physicians are the 
bodys coblers, rather the botchers of mens bodies. 1863 
Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. i.\. 225 Lepidus was a peace- 
botcher from timidity. 

2 . spec. fa. A cobbler. Obs. 

<■ J 37S? Barbour St. Marcus 78, He saw a bochour mend 
al|d J schnnc, ft gefhyme his scho for to mend. t6xo Cookl 
Pope Joan in llari. Misc. (MnlhO IV. 70 Thai John the 
Twenty-second waS ' Alius \ cleramentarii resarcitoris vide¬ 
licet sol earn m ’; that is, the son of a hotelier, 
b. A tailor who docs repairs. 

X530 Palsgr. 200/1 Botcher of old garments, rauavde-rr. 
1552 Hi i.oet, Bodger, botcher, mender, or patcher of olde 
garmentes. 1589 R. Harvey PL Vere. 14 There is a Sho- 
maker, there is a Cobler : a Tailor, and a Botcher. 1663 
Baxter Div. Life 31 A sorry Taylor may make a Botcher, 
or a bad Shoomaker may make a Cobler. a 1734 North Lives 
1826) II. 409 Like a botcher in a paltry hut, sat cross- 
legged. 1783 Cow ter Lett. 23 Sept., Though but a botcher, 
which is somewhat less than a tailor. 1841 Marhyat 
Poacher xxviii, 1 had to examine, .their trousers, and hold 
weekly conversation with the botcher, as to .. repairs. 

•|* c. ? A jobber. ^Sense doubtful; cf. botcheries 
and brokerages in quot. 1624 under BOTCHKltY.) 

F1510 Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. <1570) G iv, Be no 
towler, catchpoll nor customer. No broker nor botcher, 110 
soinner nor sergeaunt .. The moste of this number liueth .. 
hy fraudes and by polling. 

3 . One who docs a thing bunglingly ; a clum-y 
maker up of ; an unskilful workman, a bungler. 

< 1440 Promp. Paf'v. 42 Bochchare or vnerafty [1499 hot- 
char), Biers. 1581 J. Bell Haddon's A lino. Osor. 288 This 
Pope Boniface y ( ' "botcher of y* Decretalls. 1654 Thalp 
Comm. Job xiii. 4 Yc are not oncly..forgers, but. .botchers. 
1700 Congreve: Way of World v. i, To become a botcher 
of second-hand marriages. 1885 R. Bridges Xero 11. i, Thou 
miserable, painful, hackney-themed Botcher of tragedies. 

Botclier - (tyrtjai). A young salmon ; a grilse. 

1801 T. Sr.LWYN MS. Let. to A. Se/tvyn, We have Salmon 
and we have botcher If the fisher man chance to cotch her. 
1875 Times 26 Aug., Formerly grilse, or botchers, were far 
more plentiful than they have been. 1886. i thenxum 3 Apr. 
459/3 The two-year-old salmon, the grilse or ‘ botcher’. 
BoTcheress, nonce-wd. A female botcher. 

1813 Sismondi'$ Lit. Eur. 1846} II. xxv, 173 A botcherca- 
of lost reputations. 

t Bo tcherlv, ad/., adv. Obs. [f. Botcher 1 .] 

A. adj. [-lyU] Bungling, unworkmanlike. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. xii. 11632) 595 A number of such 

botcherly-patchcotes.. wherewith to enamcll this treaty, etr. 
1653 W. Lawson Angling in Arb. Garner 1. 193 It is botch- 
erly, hinders the biting, and sometimes cuts the line. 

B. adv. [-LY -.] After the manner of a botcher; 
unskilfully. 

160 ySchol. Pise . agst. Antichr. 1. i. 47 Painted or grauen, 
cunningly drawnc or botcherly made. 

Botchery (bp’tfari). [f. Botcher 1 : see -kky.] 
A botcher’s work ; clumsy or awkward workman¬ 
ship or its result; patchwork. 

1 608 World of Wonders 235 L.) If we speak of base 
botchery. 1674 R. Godfrey Inj. <y Ab. Physic Pref., I, 
who always hated Botchery, might have real Art. 1732 
De Foe, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. (1769} I. 277 Disgrace this fine 
Piece, and make it mere Botcher)-. 1880 Webq tr. Goethe s 
Faust Prel. to Your pretty masters, with their botchery. 
b. ? Jobbery: cf. Botcher 1 2 c. 

1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg $5 Those manifold botcheries, 
and brokerages of your Romish church. 

Botchily (ty’tffli , adv. [f. Botcii y a A + -ly -.] 
In a botchy manner. 

1882 Good Literature 29 Apr., The inelegant and botchily 
printed catalogues. 

t Bo’tching, vld. sb. { Obs. rare~ l . [f. Botch 
sb. 1 +-ISG b] The forming of botches or boils. 

1398 Treyisa Barth. De P. R. vn. xxxi. (1495) 2 45 By 
botchynge of the lounges all the body is wasted. 

Botching (tynjig), vbl. sbA [f. Botch vJ + 
-1XG 1 .] The action of repairing or mending ; 
clumsy patching; unskilful or bungling work. 
c 1440 Promp. Parr*. 5 A bocebement, or a bocchynge, 
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mugmentum, a *535 Fisher Wks. 358 O corruptible body 
which .. dayly needeth reprations and botching vp with 
meate and drink e. 1656 Sanderson Serin. 11689) 392 The 
botching in of a course shred into a fine garment. 1691 
T. H(ale] Acc. New Invent. «cc. 98 That patching and 
botching with Solder. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1 1840) 1 . ix.159 ,1 
set 10 work a-tailoring, or rather indeed a-botching. 1865 
Ruskin Etk. Dust v. (1883' 87 AH doubt, and repenting, 
and botching, and retouching, and wondering what it will 
be best to do next, are vice, as well as misery. 

Botching (bptjip), ppl. a. [f. Botch v. +-i> - g -.] 
Thai botches ; repairing, jobbing ; bungling. 

1598 Florio, Taccola .. a patching, or botching piece of 
worke, a bungling. 1661 S. Part pi doe Double Scale Pro - 
portion To Rdr., The fault is in the botching Taylor, not 
in the stuffe. 1834 H. Miller Scenes ty Leg. xxviii. 11837• 
424 An old botching carpenter. 

fBo‘tchment. Obs. rare. [f. Botch v. + 
->ient.] An addition, a ‘ make-up \ 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 5 A bocchement, augmentum. — 
42 Bochment (1499 botchementl, addit amentum. 1526 
Skelton Magnyf. 1126 Gyve me thy dogge, and I am con- 
tent, And thou shall have my hawke to a botchnient. 
Botchour, obs. form of Butcher. 

+ Bo*tchy, ad Obs. [f. Botch sbd + -y 1 .] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a botch ; covered 
with botches or excrescences. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxiv. 1495* 132 The 
grystels the fyr>t of whychc is knotty and botchy. c 1450 
Nominate in Wr.AViileker 710 Gibbosus , bochy. 1606 
Shaks. Tr. $ Cr. n. i. 6 Were not that a botchy core. 1768 
Tucker Lt, Nat. 11 . 331 We may claim Mahomet ism as a 
botchy excrescence or spurious offspring of the Gospel. 

Botchy (bp'tji), at [f. Botch sbt + -v *.] 
Full of botching or bungling work, 
t Bote. Obs. rare - \ Some kind of tool. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 4357 Some caught a bote, and some a 
hach, And broughton to tymbyr and racli. 

Bote, ME. form of Boot sbd, oceas, used since 
the 16th c. hv legal and historical writers in legal 
senses of OE. hot : a. Repair ; b. estover ; c. com¬ 
pensation ; d. expiation. For quots. see BoOTy/'. 1 
5, 5 b, 9, to. 

Bote, obs. f. Boat, Boot, But ; obs. pa. t. Bite. 
Botofeu, var. of Boutefeu, Obs., an incendiary. 
Botel, Boteler, obs. form of Bottle, Butler. 

+ Bo’temay. Obs. rare. [Some kind of cor¬ 
rupted form ol bitumen : cf. lt .bitumc.] Bitumen. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 4763 Pilers of brass and botemeys. Ibid. 
6189 Above, and byneothe, is heure lieolvng,With botemay, 
that wol clyng, That no water, salt no cler, Heom to derye 
hath no power. 

t Boten, hotne, v. Obs. Also 5 booten, 
-ne. [ME. botn-en : inceptive vb. f. bid, Bootj^. 1 : 
of earlier rise than the verb Boot 1 . In form intr. 
but also taken as trans. = Beet vd, Boot vd] 

1 , intr. To become better ; to amend or recover 
health, be healed. 

a 1225 St. Marker. 22 Ant comen dumbe ant deaue to hire 
bodi as hit lei, ant botneden alle. c 1325 Chron. Eng. 768 
Ase me him in towmbedude, A wodmon botnede y thestude. 

2 . trans. To make better in health; lo heal, cure. 

a 1225 Leg. Rath, 2523 pat healed alle uncles & botned 

men of euch bale, c 1350 Will. Pa feme 1055 pei were 
botned of here bales strong. 1362 Langl. F. PI. A. vn. 
»79 Blynde and Bedraden weore Botned [re r. batind ; B. 
vi. 194 bootned, C. ix. 188 botnede] a pousent. 

fBotener, botner. Obs . rare- 1 , [f. Boten 
v. +-E11 1 .] A healer ; a restorer. 

a 1400 Hymn Virg. v. in T. War ton Eng. Poetry { 1840k!). 
109 Ilcil bolencre of everie bodi blynde. 

tBotening, botning, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Boten 
v. + -INgE] Dealing, cure ; help. 

1203 R. Brunse Handl.Synne 11029 A wode man touchede 
on nys [Paschasius'l here.. And anone he hadde botenyng. 
c 1315 Shoreham 96. c 1430 Chez•. As sign c 370 And pus pc 
botenynge of god hrow^te hem to honde. 

Boterace, -ras, -rasso, obs. ff. Buttress. 
Botere, obs. form of Butter. 

+ Bo'terel. Obs. rare- 1 , [a. Ol*'. hot ere l, dim. 
of bot toad.] A toad. 

c 1340 Ayenb. 187 Vor he ne may na}l polye pane guodc 
smcl of pe ilke smerieles namore panne pe botercl pane 
smcl of pe vine. 

II Bo'terol. Her . [ad. F. bontcroilc the tip of a 
scabbard ; but the word has many other meanings, 
and it is not clear which is intended.] Some 
kind of charge borne on a shield. 

1864 Boutell Heraldry Hist. Sf Pop. xix. §5 (ed. 3) 315 
Three boterols gules. 

t Bo'tew. Obs. Also 5 but we, buttwe, but- 
ewe, 6 botowe, boatew(e. [f. bote, BootjA^: 
cf. F. diminutives in -eaui] ? A short boot. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan'. 45 Botew, cot urn us , botula , crepita. 
1463 Ripon C/i. Acts 139, j par de buttwe shon. 1481 Gild 
Cordu'ainers Exeter m E. E. Gilds 332 All wete let here 
and drye bolez, botwez, schoez, pyncouz, galegez. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 49 A Bulewe, ocreota. a 1529 Skelton Magnyf. 
765 A bctell, or a botowe [printed batowe J ora busk yn lacyd. 
I 55 S Fardlc Facions 11. xii. 269 The Bisshoppes .. xv. holy 
garmentes .. His boatewes, his Amice, an Aloe, 
t Bot-fork. Obs. [Perh. f. bot, var. of Bat sbt 
+ Fork. Matzner suggests OF. bo He ‘ bottle’ of 
hay, Slratmann Du. bot, blunt.] ? A forked stick. 

e 1350 Wright’s LyricP. xxxix. 110 Mon in the inone stond 
ant strit, oa is bot forkc is burthen he bercth. 


Both a. dnd adv. Forms: 2-3 bafte, 

bape, bathe, 2-6 botfe, bo)>e, bothe, (3 bepe, 
beolSe;, 4-6 boo)?, -th, (6 booth), 7 boath, 4- 
both; also 3-5 hoUen, -pen, -then, 5 hothyn ; 
north. 3-5 bathe, batb, 4-6 baithe, 5-6 bayth, 

6 8 heath, 4- baith. Genii. 3 bathre, baiper, 
3-4 baper(n, 4 bothers, -es, 5 bothes, -is, 4-6 
bothe),7-8 both’s. [earlyME.£<zfc(genitive bdQre) 
was app. a. ON. bddar m., batiir fem., biefti, bd 6 i 
neut. genitive badra) = OS. bedia in. f., bediu neut., 
OUG. bide and beide m., bedd, beido fem., bediu, 
bciditi neut.; an extended form of the simple word 
found in Goth, as bai masc., ha neut., and in OE. 
as be^en, bd (see Bo). No trace of this extended 
form appears in OE.; the simpler form bei, Bo 
existed side by side with both until 14— 15th c., 
when the former died out. 

The suffix in ON, bivbar and the equivalent forms is 
believed to be unconnected with that in Goth. bajd\>s both 
(declined as sb. plur.J, and to represent the definite article , 
(in Goth. J mi, \>b which seems to have coalesced with the 
simple bai , ba owing to the tendency to say ‘ both the' I 
instead of merely ‘hoth’; cf. Goth, ba pd skipa ‘both the 
ships ’ Luke v. 8. The constructions of both in Eng. follow 
those of the earlier Bo and to some extent tho?>e of All : 
examples of it> use as attribute to a sb. plur. without 
intervening possessive, demonstrative, or article, do not 
appear until after Bo had become obsolete.] 

A. adj, I. Proper sense and normal uses. 

The one and the other; referring to two 
specially designated persons or things, implying 
that two and no more are so designated, and 
emphasizing the fact that neither of them is ex- I 
cepted from the statement made ; equivalent to 
4 the two. and not merely one of them 1 . 

The following Constructions occur : 

1 . absolutely. From 14th c. sometimes the both 
(obs.). In early mod.Eng. sometimes inflected 
as a sb., with genitive bot Ids. 

c 1200 Ormis 230 Bapc w&renn aide, a 1300 Cursor M. 
666 Bath he sette in bare fre will. 1330 R. Brlnne Chron, 
269 it turnes hot tilic pe hope, if Godes grace may stund. 
1616 B. Parsons Mag. Charter 26 Judge no cause in hand, 

' Before boths talke thou understand, a 1620 A. Htwili Brit. 
j Fong. (1865' 34 For exeinple of heath, and to conclud ibis 
’ treatesse. 1697 Duynns \'irg. Georg, in. 332 He .. resents 
his Wounds, llis ignominious Flight, the Victor’s Boast, 
And more than boath, the Eoves, which unreveng’d he lost. 
1715 Let. in Wodroxo Corr. t j343* II. 38 That the business 
lie tried, and both sides allowed to counter-question both’s 
witnesses. 1752 Johnson Rambl. No. 197 ? 13 'Fhe old 
gentlewoman considered herself wiser than both. 1848 
.Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 . 113 Both were Tories : both were 
men of hot temper and strong prejudices. 

2. In apposition with a plural sb. or pronoun. 

When referring to the subject of a sentence, both was in 
early MIC. usually separated from it, and placed after the 
vb. or whole predication. This is still common dialectally. 

In the literary language, both is still placed after the verb 
be (occasionally also after become , seem , appear, etc.\ and 
after the auxiliary in a compound tense. 

C1175 Cott. Horn. 223 pa weran bo8c deadlice. a 1225 
A tier. R. 10 Nopeleas heo weren wel beoSe. a 1300 Htivelok 
1680 Loke pat ye comcn bepe. a 1300 Cursor M. 793 AI 
for noght pai ette it bath, c 1400 Gamelyn 625 As they 
stoode talkyng bothen in-feere. c 1580 Lyly Euphues (1636) 

K 12, I wish you were both married. 1622 Mabbe tr. 
Aleman's Guzman D’Alf. 1. 255 They were both equall in 
state and condition. 1836 Dickens Pic far. x, We are both 
men of the world. Mod. They seem both very obstinate. 
They have both gone. The hrothers might f>oth have come. 

3 . In attributive relation to a plural sb.: 

a. with a defining word (demonst. or poss. adj., 
‘def. article’, genitive case, etc.': Both precedes 
the defining word, as * both my friends saw it \ It 
may also (with greater emphasis) follow the sb., 
csp. when the subject of the sentence, as ‘ my 
friends both saw it’. (In this case it further follows 
the verb be or an auxiliary, as 1 my friends had 
both seen it ’: cf. 2). 

The con^lrucliuns are the same when there is ellipsis of the 
sb. after demonst. or poss. pron,,as* 1 need both these’/these 
are both mine’. For the colloq. both <?/beforesb. see6. 

1297 R. Glocc. 376 Wo so by Kyng Wyllames day slou 
hert oper hynde, Me ssotde putte onic hope hys eye, 1394 
P, PI. Credo 224 A greet cherl and a grym..Wip a face., 
as a bagge honged On bopen his ehekes. 1548 Latimer 
Ploughers (Arb.) 25 To lette or binder boeth these kyndcs. 
1588 A. King Cant si us' Catech. 84 Thay.rin auld tymes 
had baith y« kynds in publick vse. 1632 Milton Allegro 
32 Laughter holding both his sides. 178$ Burns Pioa Herds 
xii, Baith the Shaws, That aft hae made us black and blae. 
1870 Tennyson Gareth L. 80 Both thy brethren are in 
Arthur’s hall. 

fb. Formerly both was sometimes placed be¬ 
tween the defining word and the substantive. 

C1430 Bk. Hazokyng in Ret. Ant. I. 297 Knyl the bothe 
endeswith athrede. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 11. xi. 216 Whether 
he cnlendid these bothe cffectes, or the oon of hem oonli. 
1S51 Recorok Patino. Knmvl. j. Def., The middle partes 
nother bulke vp, nother shrink down more then the bothe 
endes. c 1615 Chapman Odyss, 111. 572 To plate the both 
horns round about with gold. 1649 Kainiiowf Sermon 2 
A King whose both hands God had filled with blessings 
of every kind. 1830 tr. Aristophanes' Knights 85 He. .with 
his both hands, scoops up from the public funds. 

I c. without defining word. Both regularly pre- 
| cedes the sb., but in lively or humorous address 


may sometimes follow it, as in quot. 1597. Both 
ways : in both respects. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. I53 j) 34 Bothe wayes i>uche 
desyxes be vnlawfull. 1593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. Pref. v. § 3 
A solemn declaration made on both parts. 1597 Shaks. 
2 lien. /K, hi. ii. 308 Fare you well, Gentlemen both. 1628 
Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 105 Shew not yourselves both ways 
inferior to your ancestors, 171a Addison Sped. No. 499 
T 2 Very agreeable young people of both sexes. 1798CANNINC 
in Anti-Jacobin 9 July (1832-208 Much maybe saidon both 
sides. 1849 Ruskin Si- 7, 1 . Lamps iv. § 26 So they have, .apair 
of horns : but not at both ends. 1879 Lockyer Elem. Astron. 
v. § 35. 206 In Russia, .it is customary to give both dales. 

4 . In attrib. relation to a plural pronoun: 

a. in nom. or obj. Both follows the pronoun, 
as 1 they both went ^With be and auxiliaries it 
further follows the verb: cf. 2). In ME. both 
might precede the pronoun, ‘both they went’; 
of this usage both which still occurs; but the 
regular modem construction with both preceding- 
tile pronoun is ‘both of us’, ‘both of whom , 
* both of which ’ (see 6). 

c 1320 Mctr. Horn. 55 Baithe lhai gan his wai to lette. 
c 1386 Chaucer Reeves T. 271 He myghte doon vs bathe 
[Carnb. bothe; Corp. bope]a vileynye. 1472 Marg.Paston 
Lett. 689 111 . 37 The Holy Ghost kepe you bothyn. 1475 
Caxton Jason 37 b, Bothe they lokc a good palfraye- 1549 
Marriage Scrv., So long as you both shall live. 1507 J. 
Payne Royal Exch. 43 Then would yt. .make bothe theme 
the better to love one another. 1610 Shaks. Temp, 1. ii.241 
The time ’twixt six and now Must by vs both be spent mosl 
reciously. 1611 Bible 2 Peter iii. 1 In both which [epistles] 
stir vp your pure minds. 18x6 J. Wilson City Ptagi<c 
11. i. 14 'They both speak of death. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 1 f. 114 The papers found in the strong box. .had con¬ 
verted them both lo the true faith. 

t b. in gen it. pi. with a sb., as our , your, her 
( - their), their bather, bother, bot hens, botheres, etc, 
afterwards both, which sometimes preceded the 
pron.) = of us, you, them both. Obs. 

Latterly the sb. often improperly took the plural form by 
attraction of the pronoun ; this idiom is still in vulgar use, 
as ‘ ft hoth your faults,’ 'she is both their mothers'. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1254 In fiat way sal hou find forsoth pi 
moders and mine our bather slugh. Ibid. 23938 bair baijier 
paines aght to be mine. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvi. 165 
Cryst toke ho bataillc, A^eines acth and J>e deucl ’ destruyed 
her botheres myites, c 1430 f.YDC. Boduxs 1. ix. (1544) 19 b, 
This was concluded by their both assente. 1470 Bury 
Wills 11850) 54 As moste bote can be advysed by ther 
botheris counsell. 1513 More Rich. III. Wks. (1557) 54/1 
[To be] here as a saintuary man to their both dishonour 
and obloquy. 1536 St. Papers Hen, VIIt, \. 509 Ye take 
uppon you to set order bothe to them and Us, your bothe 
Sovereigne. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <y Jut. n. iii. 51 Both our 
remedies Within thy helpe and holy physicke lies. 1601 
— AKs Well 1. fit 169 Were you both our mothers. 1627 
Hakewill APol. (1630) 167 Both their haire was as white 
as was possible. 1699 Beni ley Phal. Pref. 9 It was both 
our misfortunes that he committed the whole affair to the 
care of his Bookseller. 1752 Mrs. Lennox Female Qttix, 
(1820)11. 29 These sentiments which now cause boln our 
unhappiness. 

5 . In attrib. relation to two substantives or pro¬ 
nouns ^or a sb. and pron.) coupled by and, the 
same constructions obtain as in 3 : as ‘ both John 
and I came ‘ John and George both came ’, ‘ the 
brother and sister are both dead’, but this is 
practically indistinguishable from the adverbial use 
in B 1. 

6. With of\ Both of is now used before pronouns 
and pronominal words, instead of the simple both 
(see 4). The use with a sb., as ‘ both of these 
argumenls’, is colloquial, but scarcely ever occurs 
in literature. 

1590 Shaks. Err. v. i. 291, f am sure you both of you re¬ 
member me. 1602 — Lear in. i. 27 The hard Reine which 
both of them hath borne. x6n Bible Gen. xxii. 8 They 
went both of them together. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 
80 Both of us often talk to the lads. 1878 Morley Crit. 
Misc. 1. 211 With both of them, more lhan with other poets. 

II, Transferred senses and abnormal uses. 

7 . In certain pleonastic combinations, \both two, 
twain (cf. OE. bd twd) j both the two; + ait both 
(cf. G. alle beide ) : all synonymous with both (so 
also in adverbial use ; see B 2 b). 

c 1275 Lay. 2390 Mid childe hii weren boJ>e two. £* 3*5 
E. li. A Hit. P. B. 155 Bynde2 byhynde, at his bak, bope 
two his handez. t'1300 Cursor M. 635 (Gdtt.) Naked war 
hai balh tway. 1485 Caxton Paris <y V. (1868) 18 Bothe 
two were throwen to the erthc. 1523 Lo. Berners Proiss. 
(1812) I, 621 They were bothe two armed. 157 1 T. For- 
tescve Forest Hist. 129 Vet would he retain with hym 
still Silan and Sasilas, all both Lacedemonians. 1587 Gold¬ 
ing De Momay Pref. 4 From bolh Iwaine of them, wee 
drawe .. the trueth of our Scriptures, c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. 
xlii. Both find each other, and I lose both twain. 1840 
Grote Greece it. xviii. (1854) IfI. 365 Bolh the two cities 
reached a high pitch of prosperity. 

8. Synonymous with ‘the two’ in phrases either 
neither, whether) of both, of the both {obs. or dial .); 

between both, {arch.) 

1443 Pol. Poems (1859) 11 . 214 Attween bothen . . Crist 
Jhesu send us pees. 1489 Caxton Faytes 0/A. 1. xxiv. 75 
There abode not one man alyve of neythre of bothe partyes. 
1480 Will of Harryngton (Somerset Ho.) Whether of the 
both it shall fortune. 1544 Ascii am Toxoph. (Arb.) 27 \\ e 
be borne for neither of bothe. 1584 Whetstone Mirour 
27 b, The coveitous man is the worst of bolh. 1067 Topsell 
Serpents 607 Either of both abhorretli one ihe other. 1700 











BOTH. 

Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxxii, The argument was supported, for 
some time, between both, with equal obstinacy. 1856 L 
R. BALLANTYNE^//wn Sdnkhya Philos. 38 ‘Between both ’, 
t. e. between Soul and not-Soul, both together, 
t 9. Used as a sing. (cf. G. brides). Obs. rare - l . 
172* R- Keith T. a Kcwpis' Vail. Lillies ii. 22 Both is 
a very great Evil. 

B. adv. (fonjl) 

1 . Preceding two homogeneous words (sbs., adjs., 
vbs., advbs., or preps.) or phrases, conplcd by and, 
both adds emphasis to the sentence by suggesting a 
contrast with the statement as it would have been 
had one of the terms been omitted. Both . . and 
is thus nearly = not only .. but. ( Both in this con¬ 
struction is not now preceded by a genitive case or 
an adj. of any kind, as in quots. 1641, 1690, 183 4 
As both amt corresponds to the Latin et..el, it is usual 
to class both as a conjunction; but it more properly belongs 
to the same grammatical category with Even*. This use of 
both arises out of the construction in A 5, and in 4 both the 
king and the queen spoke', ‘ the king and the queen both 
honour him \ 4 Mercury and Venus arc both inferior planets', 
both may still be viewed as an adjective in attributive re¬ 
lation to the two substantives. But in the extended use 
‘bothjuslcr and kinder'or ‘both by day and by night', ‘he 
both walks and runs’, it can no longer be so treated. 

1154O. E. Chron . (Laud MS.) an. 1137 Bathe lie nihles . & 
be danes. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 143 For to deme ba^e be 
code and j>c uuele. £1250 Gen. «y Ex. 899 He was boSeii 
king and prest. a 1300 Havelok 958 Bopen heye men and 
lowc. C1320 Cast. Love 497 Rohe Ich and Merci We be- 
clepep he dom for-)>i. « 1400 Cov. Myst. *1841)94, I shal 
send for hem, bothyn fere andnere. 1528 Lynoksav Drome 
1 rol. 20 Because vnblonrit was baith bank and braye. 1641 
Hinde J. Bruen vi. 24 A faire image of this young Gentle¬ 
mans both wants and weaknesses. 1690 Locke Hum. Vnd. 

11. xxi. §9 All its both Motion and Rest, conic under our 
Idea of Necessary. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. ii. (1806) 7, f 
looked upon this as a masterpiece both for argument and 
style, a 1834 Coleridge A Remains (1836) 111 . 375 This idle 
argument is the favourite both shield and sword of the 
Romanist. 1837 J. H. Newman Pat. Seme. (ed. 3) 1 . viii. 

both severe and indulgent. Bk. Com. Prayer. 

Visit. Sick , Both now and evermore. 

b. Extended to more than two objects. 

£11386 Chaucer Ants. T. 1440To whumbothe heuetic ami 
erthe and sec is sene, c 1430 Lydg. Hoc has 1. vii. 18 bhe 
was also bothe loly, fayre, and good. 1523 Lo. Berners 
Froiss,. (1812) 1 . 351 Bothe prelates, bysshoppes, abbottus, 
barownes, and knyghtes. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI. v. 107 

ATaronrpt chnll I... A._..._.1 .1 .< tr- -■ - 


r j r ■ * <>nu qualities. 1012 i>rinsi.i:y 

Lutt. Let. 283 Rewards, .giue all kinde of harlning. .both 
to Masters, Vshers, and Schollars. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr, 1. 
(1862) 37 To help them, both by awakening of them, covin- 
selling of them, and proffering to help them. 1782 Johnson 
Lett. 2 Mar., Both Williams, and Desmoulins, and myself 
are very sickly. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. vh. xxii, He 
praycth well, who loveth well Both man and bird anti 
beast, c 1839 De Quiscey IVks. XV. (1863) 140 For both 
Chaucer and Shakspeare and Milton. 

2 . Both may follow, instead of preceding (as in i), 
the two words or phrases connected by and; now 
only in the case of two sbs. (two pronouns, or sb. 
and pronoun) subjects of the same plural verb, 
but formerly (and still dialectally) in all other 
cases. In this use both mav often be replaced by 
too or also. 

axzz^Ancren R. 14 Of fleschliche vondunges, &of gost- 
liche boSe £ 1230 1 tali Me id. 5 Widcwen. .& weddede ba 5 e. 
£2240 Lofsong. 20$ Ich habbe i-suneged ine mete . and 
in dninche bo 5 e. 1394 />. PL Crate j, t>e cofres of 
crislendam & j?e keye bopen. 1467 John Paston Lett. 
57.3 1 l 3°3 He had shrevyn Master Brakley, and how- 
syllyd hym bothe. 1470 85 Malory Arthur iv. xiii. I am 
sore hurte and he bothe. Hid.(iSi6 H. 405 My broder 
Gareth loved hym ..and alle his brelheren, and the kynge, 
bothe. 2561 1 Hoby ir. Castiglione's CovrtyerU 577) P vij, 
U shalbe good for him and me both. 1600 W. Barlow 
« ,6o,) A v a > Malice marres logike and charitie both. 

1683 Burnet tr. Mores Utopia Pref., His setting out so 
barbarous a practice .. is so wild and so immoral both. 
Mod. I have seen your brother and your sister both. Mod. 
dial. He can sing and dance both. 

*t* b. Both two Jn same senseV Obs. 

1413 Lydg. Pylgr. v, xi. (14831102 The scorpyon .. bytetli 
and styugeth bothe two at ones. 1513 Bradshaw St. IVer- 
barge { 1848) 57 And founder was also Of dyuers holy places 
and monasteryes both two. 

1 3 . After a negative or word implying exclusion, 
both was formerly sometimes used instead of either. 
(CL All A 4.) 

147 ° 85 Malorv Arthur xmu. v, Of that I will not fayle 
you, nor her bothe. 1608 Topsell Serpents 60S This snake 
. .sunk down frutn altar clean, without both harm or noise. 

C. Comb., as +both-hands, a factotum ^cf. one's 
right-hand ); both-handed a., using both hands 
with equal ease ; whence both-handedness ; J* both- 
liko a. y resembling both ; J* both-side a., derived 
from a like source on both sides; both-sided a., 
viewing both sides, taking both sides into account; 
whence both-sided ness. 

<*1637 Ik Jonson (Ogilvie) He is masters *bolh-hands, I 
ass “'^ a *^37 D. Jonson, etc. Widow iv. ii. in Dodsley 

11 78 o) XII. 205 | He] half co2ens his belly, .if he dine among 
•. both-handed feeders. 1653 Holcroft Procopius 11. 40 
Bent his bow (being both-handed) and killed Jabdas horse. 

^ I !• 2 .^4 The tendency lo what might be called 
Both-handedness in the use of the brush. 1883 St. James's 
G. 27 Feb. 5 In old age however there is a marked tendency 
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to both-handedness. 1618 Gauus /'nut. Tht. 145 Twist God 
and Man ; l» now hroujhl forth to both, of 'both-like Xa- 
T Dcd - R >- Vcrtue met 
m holh. 5 Kk' Royall blood. JS79 11 . SfhXCta Data fif 
Ethics vi. 99 Both-sided conceptions. 1874 — Stud. Soeiol. 
xvl 397 Dangers from the want of a due *both->idediiess. 
Both'e, obs. form of Boot, Booth. Both. 
Botham, -em, obs. form of Bottom. 

Bother .tyrtfo.D, v. coUoy. Also 8 bodder, 
A<- . banther, bather. [Etymology unknown ; the 
earliest instances occur in the writings of Irishmen 
1 . Sheridan, Swift, Sterne), and the word has long 
formed part of the vocabulary of lhe comic Irish¬ 
man of fiction and the stage. This suggests an 
Anglo-Irish origin; but no suitable etymon lias 
been found in Irish. 

I lie Irish Iddhar deaf, bddhairim I deafen Isuggested by 
Crofton Crokcr*, and buaidhirt trouble, aflliction, bnaidh- 
r/w | vex ,proposed by Garnett) alike labour under the 
Umieulty that the spoken words do not .suggest bodder oi 
tot \er. \\ edgwuod would identify the word with bother ; 
could bother be an Anglo-Irish corruption of the latter ?J 
f 1 . trans. To bewilder with noise; to confuse, 
muddle ; to pul into a ilustcr or llutter. Obs. 

, 7\3 ' 1 \ Sheridan To Swift in Swift's Whs. .1824) XV. 
107 With the dm of which tnbe my head you so bother. 
*832 53 !y histle-Bmlcic *Sc. Songs; Ser. i, 22 The hearts 
of the mauls, and the gentlemen's heads, were bother'd, 

I in Mire, by this Irishman. 

2 . trans. To give trouble to ; to pester, annov, 
worry. Also njl., ami in phrase to bother ones 
head, one's brains : to trouble oneself with thinking. 

•* 1745 -Swii t Dial, Ilibern. Style Wk>. VII. ,56 Lord l 
was bodderd t other day with that prating fool Tom. 1753 
Dial. betw. Swift .y Prior 123 You boddered me enough 
with many of these Articles, already. 1762 Sterne Let, 
in I raill Sterne vi. 81 Civility tlitis uniform wearies and 
bonders me to death. 1768 Foori-; Devil on Sticks in, 
Don t let huu bother us. with his yea and nay nonsense. 
1852 h. l oRBi s Let. in WiLon ^ Geikie Life xiv. 506 A 
point that has bothered Prestwich, D'Archiac, and Dumont. 
1878 Joaquin Milllk Songs Italy 127 Whether yon bother 
your brain or no. 

b. hi the imperative logically 3rd pers. sing, 
with implied subject after analogy of verbs of 
cursing) as a mild imprecation ; nlso bother it! and 
absol. bother! as an exclamation indicating annoy¬ 
ance (confused with the sb. ; cf. Both Kit atiu.n). 

1850 Mrs. Siovve Uncle Tom's C. xxi. 215 Oh, bother ! 
<Ion t plague me, Emily! 1855 Thackeray Rose 9- Ring 

xyi. (i866> 106 ‘Bother your album I' says Bulbo. 1877 
Prase/s Mag. Oct. Clencality. Bother the parson ! 

3 . intr. and absol. To give trouble to others or 
to oneself ; to make a fuss ; to be troublesome. 

H1774 fi-RGUSSON Election Poems 1845142 Lang’s their 
debatin' thereanent, About protests they're bamhrm’. 1787 
Woi.coir iP. Pindar) Ode upon (hie Wks. 1794 l. 411 If 
musicians miss but half a bar, Just like an Irishman she 
starts to bother. 1850 Caklvle Latt.nl. Pan/ph. vii, Make 
money ; and don't bother about the Universe. 1863 Haw¬ 
thorne Pi Ur. Boston in Old Home 11879) 178 W c bothered 
a good while about getting through a., lock. 1863 
Kingsley Water.Bab. iii. 119 To prevent the Cythrawl 
Sassenach from coming bothering into Wales, 
f 4 . intr. and trans. ( ? To blarney, to ‘humbug 1 . 

1803 Bristed Pcdest. Tour I. 101 Sufficient documents lo 
enable me lo bother about it, su that I could not easily be 
delected. Ibid. 152 As .. Cowan .. would be less likely’ to 
be convicted of some unfortunate blunder , than myself, I 
desired him to go down and bother them well. 

Bother (bp-tfoj , sb. [f. prec. vb.] 
f 1 . (?) Blarney, humbug, palaver. Obs. Cf. 
Bother v. 4, Bothering. 

1803 Bristed Pedest. Tour I. 267 Among an ignorant .. 
peasantry the bother must consist of coarse and broad 
flattery laid on with a trowel. 1822 Hone Slap at Slop 
Facetiae 24 In wishing that the Press should be securely 
chained, the Members of this Society have no desire to limit 
their own bother. 

2 . Petty trouble, worry; disturbance, ‘fuss 1 . 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 12859* -83 We had a little 
bother with him at first. 1846 B. Barton Sc let tions (1849) 43 
Without more putter and bother than the thing is wferth. 

185a Thackeray Esmond 111. i. (18761277 The right divine, 
about which Dr. Sacheverel and the High Church party in 
ICngland were just now making a bother, a 1884 P’cess 
Alice Mem. 247 Mountain air Weber wants me lo have, 
and quiet, away from all bolhers. 

Botheration (bpftar^'Jbn). colloq. Formerly 
also bodderation. [f. prec. + -at ion.] The act of 
bothering; petty vexation or annoyance; often 
used as an exclamation. 

1801 Southev in Life 11850) II. 1^8, I would fairly see it 
out, and witness the whole boderatton. 1814 J. Chalmers 
Let. in Life Chalmers I. 452 Formal visits and compli¬ 
mentary calls, and invitations and botherations of all sorts. 

1819 Abeillard 4 Hel. 18 As Pat says, Sure 'tis bodderation. 

1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. ii. 7, I for my own part, 
so left with paper and ink, and all taxes and botherations 
shut out from me. 1861 Crt. Life at Haptes 80 4 Bother¬ 
ation P was the muttered reply. 1867 G. Meredith R. 

Perse ret xxiv. 11885) *83 The pipe that allayelh botheration. 

Bother-headed ,bp-fojhe:dcd.b ///. a. [f. 
Bother sb. + -headed.] Muddle-headed, stupid. 
Hence Bo:therhen dedness. 

187* Lytton Parisians iv. vi, I ., am awfully bother- 
headed. 1836 Frasers Mag. XIII. 546 Most Boeotian 
botherheadedness. 

Bothering bp ^ariq , vbl. sb. [f. Bother v.] 


BOTONE. 

+ a. a Palavering, ‘humbugging’. Obs. rare. 

D. (Avtng or taking trouble, worrying, perplexing 
1803 Bristed Pedest Tour I. 7 6 The art and mystery of 
I P olhcri . ,, £ whose chief efficacy resides in a facility of talk- 
1 ’o^J l Vtf ,n S. n,lut3eaI of nothl,, « with readiness and volubility 
( 1806U. Iavlor J loath. Mhg XXII. 53 6 It [ambiguity] L 
a learned word for what the English call bothering, which 
is derived from both. 1884 F. Gurney in Mind Jan. 120 Any 
sort of argument or bothering. 

I ., Bo ;th er ing, ///. «. [f. as prcc. + 

I troubling, annoying, worrying. 

1821 Clare J'dl.Miustr. 1, 122 the bothering bustle of 
he wind. 1875 M. Paiiison Casaubou 10-: 1 rifling talk, 
but very bothering. * 

Botherment bp'fojmOm . cello/, fi. a* prec. 
+ -31 ent.J Bother sb. z. 

v a . 1 ®S* J- Cooper tStratm.) ’Twould be a botherment to .1 
1 ’v'v *\- -i 1 .? Iosc much rnont; y- *854 Btadcw. Mag. 
Q-riv'd- “5>* liad abundant botfierments upon the road, 
toss •* hi toy Gloss., bothe. rmertfs, troubles, difficulties. 

Bothersome bp-fojsom , a. [f. as prcc. • 
*No 3 iE.] Proublesome. annoying. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge <1863* 61 It was rather a 
bothersome matter to navigate between the row»cf them. 
1850 Dl Morgan Let. in Mem. 1862 ^ And so Logical 
Systems are bothersome. 

Botheum, -om, -on, obs. forms of Bcthot. 
Bothome, obs. form of Bottom. 
Bothrenchyma tbpj>re ijkima . Boi. Als-* 
bothrenehym. [f. Gr. fauOfros pit 4- infu¬ 

sion : cf. Parenchyma.] Pitted tissue; tissue 
consisting of pitted vessels. lienee Bothren- 
chymatous -ki’matos , a. 

1835 Lindlev hitrod. Bet. t , r I. 56 Pitted Tissue, ur 
Lutlircnchym. Ibid. 184 Bothretichymatoits and vasculai 
tissue. 1870 Bentley Hot. 40 Pitted or Dotted Vessels con- 

y , t,r comhination Pitted Tissue.. Bothrenchyma. 
Botnul, obs. form of Bp bulk, corn-marigold. 
Bothtim, bothun, obs. forms of Button. 
Bothy, bothie fyrfi . , 9 r. Also 8 bothay 
[Of uncertain history: Irish and Gaelic have both 
‘hut’ (dim. bothun . and Gael, has dim. bothog , 
but as the th in Gael, has been mule for many 
centuries, it is not easy to see how these could 
j have given bolhy. Cf. Booth.] 

1 . A hill or cottage ; spec, a building consisting 
I ol one room in which the unmarried men servant's 

on a farm are lodged together, or in which masons, 
quarry men, etc. lodge together. (Bothies ol women 
have also been recently tried, as a substitute for 
the 4 Bondage 1 system. 

[2570 87 Holinsiikd Scot. Chron. \ 180611. 19 Arran oilier. 
WL>« called Botha after St. Brandons lime who dwelled 
there m a little cottage which <a.x all other ihe like were in 
those daiesi wax called Botha.1 1771 Pennant Touts Scott. 
lV^JV l ‘ f4 A : v > llccI i n . or Bothay, a cottage made of turf. 1854 
H. Milli k tsch. Schni. ix.; 18x7 174 The sort of life that is 
spent in bothies and barracks. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. 

A cot, 11. xv. 511 note , The children came . to attend school 
in a small bothy. 

2 . attnb.y as in bothy-life, -man, -.yj/em in 
reference to farm bothies'. 

1854 H. Miller Sch. <y Sc./tm. ix. 192 The influences of. .the 
barrack, or rather l>otny life. Ibid. 11858* 239 Ninety-nine 
out of every hundred of our bothy-mcn. Ibid, xi, What has 
since been extensively known as the bothy system, 
lienee Bo thyism, the farm-bothy system. 

1864 i.ornlt. Mag. Nov. 618 Looking only at what maybe 
called well-regulated bothyistn, it is difficult to conceive 
flow such a system can be defended. 

tBo"tillage. Obs. rare- \ [a. F. bondage, i. 
bottel-er to put up in bundles. Cf. Bottle sb . 3 ] 
The act of tying up in ‘bottles’ or bundles. 

1576 in Nichols Progr. Q. Elio. (I. 48 Measuring, car- 
rtage, and botillagc of w heal. , 

Botken, -kin, obs. forms of Bodkin. 

Botlere, botles(se, obs. ff. Butler, Bootless. 
Botling (b^rtliq . Also bottlin(g. [cf. Du. 
bot stumpy.] The fish called chub or chevin 
(Cyprimts eephalns). 

<22613 J. D[lnnys] Seer. Angling in Arb. Garner 11877' I 
175 The peel, the tweat, the boiling, and the rest. 1653 T. 
Barker Art Angtingy It [salmon-roe] is a special bait for 
dace or dare, good for chubb, or bottlin, or grayling. 1833 
J. Rennie Alfth. Angling 105 The chub, chevin, or oottling 
neither affords good sport lo the angler nor a good dish. 

Botme, botom, obs. forms of Bottom. 
t Bo'tment. Obs. rare. [f. bot, Boot j /'. 1 + 
- 3 IENT. ^The later form would have been boot- 
went.)’] Amendment, remedy. 

< 1440 York Myst. xix. 90 per may no botment be. 

Botone, -6e, -y (bp'tone, -i). Her. Also 7 bot- 
tony, <S botormy. [a. OF. botone, mod.F. boulonne 
covered with buds.] 1 laving an ornament of three 
knobs or bud-like projections resembling a Irefoil 
leaf; hence sometimes called t refoiled ox trcftled. 

1572 Bosnewell Arntoric U. 64 b, S. bearelh Sable, two 
Delphincs d'Argent .. betu’ene sixe Crosses Botony. 1760 
Porny Heraldry 11777) Gloss., Botonny. 2827 Genti. Mag. 
XCVM. 11. 533 A cross botond. 1864 Boutell Heraldry 
Hist, .y Pop. xv. (ed. 31 182 The crosslels arc botonle. 

fBotoresclo. Obs. rare- 1 . [J Cf. F. bouterollc 
scabbard tag.] 

1463 Bury ft V//>‘(i85oi4i, I beqwethe to William Lawshull 
my botorescle set in gold with nedil w erk. 

















bo-tree. 


BOTTLE, 


Botoume, obs. form of Bottom. 

+ Boto*zio. Obs. rare*'* ? — It. bottacao cask. 

1622 R. IIawkiss Coy. S.Sea (1847) 150 Five Hundred bo- 
tozios of wine. , ., . . • . 

f Botraille. Obs. rare-'. Meaning uncertain: 
can it be an early form of Buttress ? cf. next. 

t - u ,o Lvikj. Min. Poems (1840) 170 Paterfamilias, wise 
and expert..Shulde selte botraille atweync derkand ligbte. 
Botreaux, botreulx, obs. forms of Buttress. 
ic:6q Newton Cicero's Old Are 46 a, The strong botreaux 
of the Romainc people. 155* Huloet, Botreulx or butrese 
of a brycke wall. „ „ , , . .. 

Bo-tree (b^trO- P- Singhalese bo, corruption 
of Pali boJhi (Skr. bod hi) the bo-lree, more fully 
called bodhi-taru, f. bod hi < perfect knowledge , 

/ant ‘ tree’; it having heen under such a tree that 
Gautama attained the enlightenment which con¬ 
stituted him ‘ the Buddha’. In Singhalese Bogaha 
{gaha a tree).] The ficus re/igiosa or pi pal tree, 

specifically allied to the Banyan. 

[1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 18 This tree they cal! Boga- 
hah; we the God-Tree.l 1862 Mrs. Sieii> Last \ ears lad. 

276 The Banyan, par excellence, sometimes called the Bo- 
tree, is the specially sacred tree of the Bhuddhists. X871 
Ai.abaster Wheel 0/ Law 20 note, This Bo or Bod hi tree 
is the tree under .. which Buddha attained to omniscience. 

t Bo "triform, o. obs. rare. [f. Gr. porp-vs 
bunch of grapes + -form.] = Botryoidal. 

1805 T. Weaver tr. Warneds Fossils 84 Rounded par¬ 
ticular forms, as hotrifortn, globular, kidney-form, a806 
Ann. Rev. IV. 889 Fistuliform and botriform, are less 
proper than the received .. fistulous, and botryoidal. 
Botrycymose ,b^tri,soim< 3 u*s), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 

/3orpu-5 cluster of grapes + Cymose.] See quot. 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 399 Bolry.cymose, Racemes or 
any botryose clusters cymosely aggregated. 

Botrylle (bptri’l). Zool. rare. [ad. mod.I.. 
botryl!us, as if ad. Gr. *^ 6 rpv\\os, dim. of 0 < 5 rpt'i 
cluster of grapes.] A genus of tunicate molluscs, 
giving its name to the family Botrylhdiv. 1 he 
Lat. name is usually adopted unchanged. Hence 
Botry Ilian a., belonging to the family BotryllUkc. 

1835 Kirbv Hah. Inst. Anim. 1 . vii. 219 Sometimes they 
are parasitic: thus a species of botrylle envelopes, like a 
cloak, certain ascidians. 1849-52 1 op D {yet. Anat.tf / ays. 

IV. 1208/2'I'he botryllian gruup of Turn cates. 

Botryoid bf tri,oid , a. [ad. Gr. ^orpvouh^, 
f. fibTpv-s cluster of grapes : see -oil).] Resem¬ 
bling a cluster of grapes. 

1747 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XK 1 \. 43 2 Smooth 
polished Knobs, in Form like to the botryoid Iron Ore. 

Botryoidal bptritordal , a. — prcc. 

1816 Cleavedand Min. 544 Earthy arsemalc of cobalt 
.. occurs in crusts, which arc sometimes remform or botry 
otdal. 1841 Trimmer Praet. Geol. 74 Minerals presenting 
an aggregation of large sections of small globes arc called 
botryoidal. 

Botryolite bp*tri,<?teit . Min. [f. as prec. + 
\idos stone : see -Lite.] See quots. 

1850 Dana Geol.xv .605 Datholite. .presenting the radiated 
■-pheroidal fornix of the variety botryolite. 1852 W. nut 
Lirs Min. (Brooks and Miller 1 411 Botryolite. .is merely an 
amorphous variety <>f datholite. 

Botryose (ly : trip?•»*»>, a. Bot. [f. as prcc. + 
-o«E.] Bearing flowers in clusters or racemes, 
which develop successively from the base up¬ 
ward. 

1880 Gray St nut. Bot. v. 144 note. The kind> of In¬ 
florescence are all reducible to two types, .the Indeterminate 
and Determinate. .Also named by liichler the Cymose and 
Botryose types. 

Bott'e, obs. form of Boat, Boot. 
t Botte. Obs. or dial. ? A brand or marking 
on sheep. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (16561 12 The manner is to give 
lambes a tar re marke before they goe to the field, and our 
usuall way is to give them only the botle on the far re hut- 
tocke, and sometimes lu run the edge of the botte downe 
the neare liske. ... „ , 

t Bottebolt, var. of butt-boll \ see Butt sb. 

11 Bottekin (V*tkin). [cf. OF. bottekin botekitC 
‘dimin. de botte* (Godef.).] A kind of small 
fancy boot. Cf. Bootikin. 

1882 Standard 19 SepL 5/1 We live in a time of tight- 
lacing, high heels, and bouektns. 

Bot-telle* obs. form of Bottle. 

Bottine (bp’t/n). Also 6 Sc. botyu(o. [a. 1 ;. 
bottine, dim. of botte boot. Adopted in Sc. in 
16th c., and independently in Kng. in 19th.] 

1. A buskin, a large boot partly covering the leg. 
1513 Douglas Aineis t. vi. 57 With rede botynU on lhair 

schankis hie. 1884 J. G. Bolrke Snake Dance 1. 4 j He 
women in (he Pueblos north of Santa KK .wear a bottine, 
or legging, shaped somewhat like a Wellington boot. 

2 . A light kind of boot worn by ladies and chil¬ 
dren, a half-boot. 

1866 lUust. Loud. Xcivs 2 June 546 The fashionable hot¬ 
lines have merely the toes of Rather, the remainder of the 
boot being of some thin textile fabric. 1876 Geo. Euot 
Dan. Da. 367 Some white gloves and some new hotlines, 
t Bo*ttle, sb.' Obs. Forms : 1 botl, 2-3 buttle, 
( Orm.) bottl, 4-bottle. [OK. botl, corresp. to 
OS. bodl, OFris. bodel, ON. HI ('.-botl :-OTeut. 
*boplc-, from bnbo - ‘ dwell ’, with instrumental 
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suffix -plo — pro Gr.- tAo-, -rpo-). Cf. Bold sb. 1 ] 
A dwelling, habitation, building. 

riooo Gosp. St. Matt. xxvi. 3 Da waron *csamnode 
ba ealdras fiara saccrda..to bxra sacerda botle. 01105 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 552 Palatmm, kmelic both a 1200 
Trin. Colt. Horn. 185 Elch bildTul man fie is pider ibodeii 
shal finden ]>are His buttle, t 1200 Orm is 2788 pe laffdi? 

Mar^e comm Till Zacari^ess bottlcN 

[In place-names, as Harbottte , A ciobottle, Morbattle.\ 

Bottle (bp*tT, j/>.- Forms: 4 botel, 5 bot- 
telle, botill, botyll, 5-6 botell e, bottell, 6-7 
botle, bottel, 6- bottle, [a. OF. bouteiUt , also 
bold, common Romanic ■= It. bottiglia , Sp. bole!la, 
l’g. bote/ha late K. bulicula, dim. of late L. butts, 
butt is vessel, Butt.] 

1. A vessel with a narrow neck for holding 
liquids, now usually made of glass; originally of 
leather. 


icaiuci. 

c 1375 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. IK M7 Pcs newe hoohs, 
bat ben maad in oold bote l is. e 1380 Sir Fern mb. 510 junder 
at my sadel I103C hongeb o liotel, Ful of baurne. 1436 D. A. 
Wills 11882) 108 A perc of botell of siluer. a 1529 Skelton 
C. Chut 652 Ve were wontc 10 drynkc Of a lether bottell. 

1611 Bible Jer. xix. 1 (ioe and get a potters earthen bot- 
lell. 1716 Audison Freeholder No. 34. Boisterous Clubs, that 
. .throw Bottles at one another’s Heads. 1836 1 Mckens Pietrx. 
vii, Bottles, glasses, and dessert were placed on the table. 

B. The quantity of liquor which a bottle can 
hold, a hottlefnl. Cf. Cup, Glass. Often alt rib. 
preceded by a numeral , as a lhrcc-bottle inau . 
i.e. who drinks three bottles of wine at a sitting. 

1687 (Montague & Prior] Hind <V /’. Trausv. 2 [We] 
never trouble our heads with National concerns, till the 
third bottle hrts taught us as uuich of Politicks) as the next 
does of Religion? 17S1 Carlyle in Ramsay Kanin, in. 
led. 18641 Being a fivu-bottle man, he could lay them all 
under the table. 179* Bosweli. Johnson 99 Port wine, of 
which he then sometimes drank a bottle. 1812 I.. Hunt 
in Examiner 11 May 289^1 Six-bottle Ministers and plcm- 
tudinous Aldermen. 1821 Bvron in Moore Life xli. 472- 

c. fig. in phrases of Biblical origin after Job 
xxx viii. 37, Matt. ix. i?\ 

,560 Bible {Geneva) Job xxxviii. 37 W ho can cause to 
cease the hottels of heauen? i 599 Broughton s Lett. 111. 13 
The bottles of the clowdes. as lob calleth them. 1635 
Swan Spec. M. iv. § 2 <1643) 5 8 The aire is often clear, and 
those bottles of rain are not always there 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. iv. xlv. 366 These old empty Bottles of Gentilism. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 If. 72 The wide seas., 
supplying the bottles of heaven with water. < 

d. To pass the bottle of smoZee \ to give counten¬ 
ance to a conventional falsehood, to cant. 

1855 Dickens Dory it 1. x.xxiv.To help myself in my turn, 
and pass the bottle of smoke. Ibid, To keep up the pretence 
;i> a labour and studv, and patience, .and all the rest of it— 
in short, to pass the bottle uf smoke, according to rule. 

e. To bring up on the bottle', said of an infant 
reared by means of a feeding-bottle instead of at its 
mother’s breast. 

2 . transfi. The practice of drinking. Over a {the) 
bottle : while drinking; at the wine: see Over. 

1709 Steele Tatter No. 2)1 My Spark flies to the Bottle 
for Relief. 1762 71 II. Wauoi.k Cert tie's A need. I amt. 

17861 III. 240 Most of his performances were produced over 
a bottle. 1848 Macaulay Hist. F.ug. II. 25? A dull man 
whose chief pleasures were derived from his dinner and his 
! Kittle, at tab. 1712 A uni son Speet. No. 507 • 2 Our buttle 
conversation is so infected with them, that, etc. 

13 . Something resembling a bottle ; as: the seed- 
vessel of a plant, the honey-bag of a bee. Obs. 

1609 C. Brn.hR Fan. Mon. vi. (1623) O iij, I he Nectar or 
liquid hony the Bees gather with their tongues, whence they 
let it downe into their bottles which are within them like 
unto bladders. 1616 Suni l.. & M arkh. Conntr. Farm 499 
The cocke heads, bells, or l>oUells which bcare the seeds. 

4 . Comb, and Bit rib., as (sense 1) T bottle-ale 
'also attrib.), + -beer, -belly, -case, + -elder, -con¬ 
juror, -cork, J* -dnuk, -Jaiicci, -filter, -make), 
-rinsing, -room, -stand, -stopper, -works ; (sense 2) 
bottle-bravery, -companion, -friend, -swagger, 
talk ; also bottle-bellied , -like adjs. 

1586 Wkbre F.ug. Poelric (Arh.) 37 A Hooke in kyine.. 
in commendations of Copper noses or * Bottle Ale. 1597 
Shaks. 2 lien. 1 C, 11. iv. 140 Away you Bottle-Ale Rascall. 
1641 French Distill, v. (16511 122 It will last as quick as 
bottle beer. X820 W. Irving Sketch-bk., J. Bull (D.) Some 
choleric, ’bottle-bellied old spider ito Soutmiv Ls- 
p riel la's Lett. (1814' H. 203 A .. thick-headed fellow, with 
a bottle belly and a bulbous nose. 1830 Galt Latyrtc /. 
VI. viii. <1840) 290 His fits of ’bottle-bravery* * 7 “ Aonisnst 
Spt\t. No. 89 .» 1 Sam. .is a very good * Bottle-Companion. 
I 7 S 5 Gentt. Mag. XXV. 65 ’ Bottle-conjurors, and persons 
who will jump down their own throats. 179* Caron, in 
Ann. Reg. 6/2 He carried home all the “bottle-corks he 
could come at. 1683 Trvon Way to Health 164 All such 
"Bottle-Drinks are infected with a yeasty furious foaming 
matter. 1849 52 Touo Cyet. A nat. % Phys. IV. 1 ‘ 93 / 1 1 ?. c 
’bottle-like form of the Ascidia. 1483 Act 1 A ten. ill , xiu 
^ 1 Weavers, Horners, “Bottlemakers, and Coppersrnllhs. 
1711 Customs' Hot ice in Loud. Gas. No. 4862/5 Bottle- 
makers, and oilier Dealers in.. Skins. 1695 Load. Gas. ho. 
3114/4 Glass Works, Stone and Karthen ’Bottle Works. 

5 . Special comh.: + bottle-bearer, one who 
carries a bottle, a butler (cf. ettp-bearer) ; bottle- 
boot, ‘ a leather case to hold a bottle while 
corking’ (Ogilvie) ; bottle-boy, an apothecary’s 
assistant ; bottle - eharger, an apparatus for 
charging bottles with a liquid under pressure ; 
bottlc-chart, a chart of ocean surface currents 


compiled from data obtained by means of bottles 
thrown from ships and subsequently picked up at 
a distance ; + bottle-clay, clay of which earthen¬ 
ware bottles were made ; + bottle - coaster, a 
stand on which decanters were passed round the 
table ; bottle-drainer, a frame in which inverted 
bottles are placed to drain; + bottle-dropsy, dropsy 
affecting the abdomen only; bottle-feeding vbl. 
sb., feeding {e.g. of infants) by means of a bottle ; 
bottle-fish, the Saccopharynx ampul lace us, a fish 
which can inflate its body so as to resemble a 
leathern bottle; bottle-glass, a bottle-shaped 
glass {obsfi ; the coarse kind of glass of which 
common bottles are made; also attrib. ; bottle- 
gourd, a kind of flask-shaped gourd (, Lagenana 
vulgaris) ; bottle-green a., of a dark green colour, 
like bottle-glass; as sb. this colour; bottle- 
heath, bell-heather ( Erica tetralix) ; bottle- 
horxse, a building in which bottle-glass is made ; 
bottle-imp, an imaginary' imp inhabiting a bottle; 
bottle-jack, a jack for roasting meat, shaped like 
a bottle ; + bottle-man, a servant or official who 
has charge of bottles; bottle-nest ( — bottle-tit) ; 
bottle-ore, a kind of sea-weed (bladder-wrack, 
Tucks vesintlosus) ; t bottle-pear, a kind of pear 
so called from its shape; bottle-rack ^bottle- 
drainer^; + bottle-screw, a corkscrew; + bottle- 
slider, '-slide, a tray fora decanter ( = bottle- 
coaster) ; bottle-stone, a variety of obsidian ; 
bottle-stoop {Med*), a block of wood with a 
groove on the upper surface, so sloped that the 
contents of a bottle placed upon it may be easily 
removed with a knife in dispensing; bottle-tit, 
bottle-tom, the Long-tailed Tit {Pants caudatus\ 
from the shape of its nest; bottle-track, the 
track taken in the ocean by a bottle thrown over¬ 
board at a given point; cf. bottle - chart; bottle- 
washer, one who or a machine which washes 
bottles; also {humorous) one who looks after 
affairs, a factotum. Also Bottlk-brUSH, etc. 

1580 Hoi.lvuand Treat. Fr. Tong, Cn sommelier, y 
' bottle Fearer. 1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. ix. 17 Certain 
heretics called .. bottle-bearers, because they hare a bottle 
on their backs. 1857 Kingsley Two V. Ago t. (D.1 He .. 
fulfilled the ideal of a bottle-boy. 1679 Plot Staffords*. 
n 636 ) 122 * Bottle clay, of a bright whitish streaked yellow 
colour. 1801 Mar. ICdgkworth Belinda, v, 1 heir father 
pushing them on together, like two decanters in a bottle- 
coaster. — Angelina iii, Angelina’s letter was . . found in 
a 'IxHtle.dratncr. 1562 Turner Paths 3 lhe bottel dropsey 
whveh is about the stomach, c 1865 Lire.Be. I. 362/1 Bottle- 
feeding will be preferable to the employment of a wet-nurse. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 213 Take therefore a Hawks-Bell. .and 
bang it by a thred within a Bottle-Glass. 1702 Bond. Ga«. 
No.3821,0 A Round Bottle-Glass-House94 rooi Highland 
60 Foot broad. 1765 Dei.ayal in Phil, {cans LV. 24 
Several pieces of green bottle glass. 187s Ure Diet. Arts 
11 6ci The coarsest and simplest form of this manufacture 
is l>ottle.glass. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower.PL M. 309 Hie 
'bottle-gourds iLagenaria 1. .being shaped ike flasks. 1816 
Coleridge S/atesm. ManA 1817)360 Black, blue, or bot¬ 
tle-green. 1862 Enquire Within 112 From the darkest 
bottle-green .. to the lightest pea-green. 11863 Kincsi.ev 
Water-bab. i. 13 Red flycatchers, and pink bottle-h^tb, 
and sweet white orchis. Ubk Diet* Arts II. 652 A 

liottle-liou.se has generally eight other furnaces. 182* De 
Quincev Confess. Wks. \. 106 The letter would poison my 
very existence, like the * bot tie-imp. 1869 Curzon ut 
Monast. 283 Twisting round and round like a leg of mutton 
hanging to a ’iKUtle lack. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) harm 1 . 
Taster bottles. Each " Bottfeman (but H H^d alwayes a 
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crack’d crowne ora black eye. 16^4 J tthorp MS. in Simp- 
Vinson Washiuctms Introd. .9 Uo “SK? 

;ind bolt],nun for tlieir rewardes. 1756 W. Boblase 
StateScitty 1 si. .20 Thegross *BottW, which l^Mlow 
nobs or pustules in it, is reckoned to make the best kelp. 
1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 439 Scares lake their name of the 
forme of their neck, as the Bottle-peares. 1846 French 
Pom. Cookery 323 Rinse them [bottles] as , thcy 
empty, and invert them on the bottle-rack. 

Trans. XXI IK 1367 A close spiral revolution like the Worm 
of a ‘Bottle Screw. 1785 Lounger No. 86 As harmless .is 
e’er a * bottle-slider at the table. 181 5 Scott 0 ny M. xxx 1, 
llis head crowned with a bottle-slider, hts eye leering with 
an expression betwixt fun and the effects of wine. 1851 
SLS i Labour 11 . 7 * The Boltle-Ut.. has a long 
hanging nest like a bottle. 1865 Derby Mercury 1 Mar, 
Thoroughly cleaned by the steam bottle-washer. ^/* 
coltoq. Head cook and t>ottle-w asher of the establishment. 

Bottle (Vt’l), sbB Forms: 4-6 botel, 5 bot - 
telle ^_6 botell o, 6 bottel, 6-7 bottell, 7 botle, 
6- bottlo. [a. OF. hotel, dim. of Mol, masc. fonn 
^ botte bundle.] 

1 A bundle ofhav or straw: now somewhat local 
in use. To look for a needle in a bottle of hay : 
to engage in a hopeless search. Cf. Needle in a 

^ e"i 386 Chaucer Mamie. Prot. 14 Al-though itbe nat worth 
a Botel hey. c 1485 Digby Mysl .1882) ». »5 A peckof 
otvs and a botell of haye- 1530 Palsgr. 620 He is aboue 
?, Die have lofte makynge hotelles. .578 Scatter Manor 
Roll in 1 Peacock N. Line Glass ( E. D. S*)s. v No mab 
shall gettanie bottells of furres fl.e. furze]. >S9* 

Vpst* Courtier K 187.) 4 b, He. .eropeth in the dark to find 
a needle in a bottle of hay. 1617 in Heartie Coll. (1885) 
1 .53 Hay being sqs. a load, the Penny Bottle ought to wey 
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BOTTOM. 


3th 1798 D.Graham Wks. II. i2o Shaking down two bottles 
of straw, a 1845 Hood Lost HcirYx, A child as is lost about 
1 .ondon streets .. is a needle in a bottle of hay. 

2 . Bottle-horse, a horse for carrying bundles or 
packages, a pack-horse. 

1461-83 Ord. R. Househ. 75 This office [of Sellar] hath a 
sumpter-man and horse, and also a bottle-horse. 1469 Ibid. 
(1790)07 Item, A maile horse and a botell horse. 

Bottle (Vfl)> sbA Bot. [Partly corruption of 
bofel, Huddle ; partly a special use of Bottlk sbA, 
from the shape of the ovary or calyx in some of 
the plants so named.] The popular name of 
several plants, chiefly with adj. denoting colour, 
as Blue-bottle, q.v.; White Bottle, Silcnc in- 
flat a ; Yellow Bottle, Chrysanthemum segetum 
( = Huddle); Bottle of all sorts, the Pul monaria 
officinalis ‘ no doubt in allusion to the flowers of 
two different colours 1 . See Britten and Holland. 

1573 Tusser HusbM 878* 9s Herbes, branches, and flowers, 
for windowes and pots. Botles, blew, red and tawnie. 1633 
Gerard's Herbal n. ccli. 734 The Violet-coloured Bottle or 
Corne-floure. 

Bcrttle, shd Obs. Corruption of Boltel. 

1660 Bloome Archil. A a, Astragalus, a bottle and fillet 
. Echinus , a bottle cut with edges... Torus, any bottle. 

Bottle (tyn'l), vA [f. Bottle sbff\ 

1 . trans. To pul into a bottle for the purpose of 
storing or keeping. Often with up. To bottle 
off : to transfer (liquors^ from the cask into bottles. 

1641 French Distill.v. 11651'! T22 Let it stand a week,and 
then bottle it up. 1650 II. More in Enthus . Triumph. 
(16561 in How so subtil a thing as this Anima is can be 
either harrel'd up, or bottled up, or tied up in a bag, etc. 
1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. ilonsckpr. (1778) 321 Let it stand 
seven weeks, then bottle it. 1807 Southey Espriella's 
Lett . 11814) 111 . 272 You might as reasonably attempt to 
dissect a bubble, or to bottle moonshine. 1882 Garden 18 
Mar. 183/3 Keeping Grapes after they are bottled. 1885 IL 
Conway Earn. Affair ix. 70 They were very busy bottling 
off a quarter cask of sherry. 

2 . fig. To store up as in bottles; to keep under 
restraint (anger or other feelings); to shut up, in, 
denvn, out. 

1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 53 Vapours .. bottcled vp in 
cloudes. a *7*1 Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 429 He.. 
Bottles my Tears, accepts my Prayers. 1853 H. Drummond in 
Croker Papers 11884) 1 II. xxviii. 268 Twenty years of wrath 
bottled up. 1854 H- Miller Sch. <y Scion, xxii. 486 To an¬ 
ticipate the process of being ourselves bottled in, by bot¬ 
tling the country out. 1865 Sat. 7 Jan. 23/1 To catch 
and bottle up his now evaporated ‘Spirit of die Fast’. 

Bottle, v.'i ? dial. [f. Bottle sbA : cf. b\ bot- 
teler .] To make up (hay) into bottles. 

1611 Cotgr., Bolder , to botle or bundle vp. 1653 Urqu- 
hart Rabelais 1. xxiv, They., did recreate themselves in 
botteling up of hay. 

Bottle-brush, [f. Bottle sb .2 + Brush.] 

1 . A brush for cleaning bottles, with bristles 
diverging on all sides from a central stem. 

*713 Df.rham Phys .• Theol. 190 note. Antennas ; plain in the 
Female [Gnat], in the Male feathered, somewhat like a 
Bottle-brush. 1883 Leisure Ho. 473/1 Suggestive of gigantic 
feather-brushes, or rather bottle-brushes. 

2 . Bot. The popular name of the Horse-tail 
(Equisetum) and Mare’s-tail (I/ippuris vulgaris \ 
from their shape, b. Also applied to an Australian 
shrub, the Banksia marginata , Rhind’s Veg. 
Kingd. 1874, 7 ll \ an( i to the Metrosideros fiori- 
bunda (The Garden 10 June (1882) 417/3). 

3 . attrib. and in comb. 

1851 Q. Rev . Dec. 40 Bottle-brush-flowered, zigzag-leaved, 
grey-tinted, odd-looking things. 1885 Lady Brassky The 
Trades 265 The.. Entada scan dens .. bears an insignificant 
yellow, bottle-brush, acacia-like flower. 

Bottlebump, dial. var. Butterbump, bittern. 

* So called on our east coast.' Smyth Sailor s Word-bk. 

Bottled (b^ t’ld), ppl. a. [f. Bottle sb and vA] 
1 1 . Resembling a bottle, protuberant, swollen. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 1. iii.242 Why strew'st thou Sugar 
on the Bottel'd Spider, Whose deadly Web ensnareth thee 
about ? 1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. 1 . 448, 1 . .saw a black bottled 
spider as big as myself. 1768 Wales in Phil. Trans. LX. 
109 Their noses small, and. .what is generally termed bottled. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) C c iij b, The chambers 
of mortars .. are spherical.. conical, bottled or concave. 

2 . Kept or corked up in a bottle. 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys.-Mech. xxviii. 217 A Vessel 
full of bottl'd drink. 1662 Fuller Worthies 11. 115 This is 
believed .. the Original of bottled-Alc in England. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. Ilonsckpr. (1778) 359 Any kind of 
bottled fruit. 1829 Southey Sir T. More 11 . 345 Brisk re¬ 
putations, indeed, are like bottled twopenny, or pop. 1837 
Marry at Dog-Fiend xlviii, Give them some bottled beer. 

3 . fig. Kept under restraint, pent up. 

1840 Ilooo Up Rhine 45 One with whom he could pour 
nut his bottled-up grievances. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xvi, 
1 le fumed like a bottled storm. 

Bottleful (bpTIful). [f. Bottle sb .' 1 + -ful.] 
As much as a bottle will contain. 
c 1865 in Ciiv . Sc. 1 .119/1 Collecting a bottleful of the gas. 

Bottle-Bead. [f. as prec. + Head.] 

11 . A var. of Beetle-head (see Beetle sb. 1 3); 
a stupid fellow. Oh. or arch. 

1654 Gayton Pest. Notes, Is it the custom of your country, 
you bottle-head, to use knight-errants after this manner ? 
1815 Scott Guy AL xliv, But why, for a blind bottlehead, 
did ye not ask the guineas ? 


+ 2 . Some plant. Oh. 

1713 Petivek in Phil. Trans. XX VI 11 . 188 Purple Sala¬ 
manca Bottle-head. Ray 324. 8. 

3 . The Bottle-nosed Whale (so-called); see 
Bottle-nose 2 . 

1819 Rees Cycl. s.v., Bottle-head , a species of whale. 
Hence f Bottle-headed — beetle-headed ; ‘void 
of wit Grose 1796. 

Bottle-holder (b*vt’l,h<7nddaj'. [f. as prcc. + 
11 older,] One who holds a bottle; spec, one 
who waits on a pugilist at a prize-fight: fig. a 
second, a backer, a supporter. 

*753 Smollett Ct. Fathom tL.) An old bruiser makes a good 
bottle-holder. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxxix, Tutors, dependent.-., 
and bottle-holders of every description. 1858 Carlyle 
Eredk. Gt. I. tv. v. 442 His Majesty’s bottle-holder in that 
battle with the Finance Nightmares and Imbroglios. 

So Bo’ttle-liolding vbl. sb., backing, supporting. 
1884 Pall Malt G. 5 Apr. 3/1 The Spectator, .does a good 
deal of injudicious bottle-holding for Mr. Chamberlain. 

Bottle-nose (lyt'lnjusz). Also 6 bytyl-. 
[f. as prcc. + Nose. In sense 1 pronounced anil 
usually written as two words.] 

1 . A nose resembling a bottle, a swollen nose. 
With the form bytyl-)lose -- beetle-nose, cf. the con¬ 
fusion of bottle-head and beetle-head.) 

[1547 BooRnE Brev. Health cclxxxvi. 94 b, There be two 
kyrnles [of polypus], the one is a bytyl nose.] 1635 B RERIH on 
Trav. {18441 94 Captain Ragg. .famous, .for his great bottle 
nose. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. i. 1811 Byron Hints fv. 
Hor. 58 Black eyes, black ringlets, but—a bottle nose ! 

2 . The Bottle-nosed Whale : a name given to 
several of the Dolphin family, csp. the genus 
Jlypcroddon. 

1668 T. Smith Voy. to Constant, in Mi sc. Curiosa (17081 
III. 15 We saw .. several Bottle-noses, fish of about three 
yards long. 1775 Dalrymple i n Phil. Trans. LXVIIl. 397 
Some bottle noses, and vast flocks of flying fish. 1807 1 Iomk 
ibid. XCV 11 . 97 The bottle-nose porpoise and large bottle- 
nose whale. 1854 R. Owen in Cire. Se. Org. Nat. 1 . 278 
The great bottle-nose or hyperoodon. 1863 Kingsley Water- 
Bab. vii. 270 Razor-backs, and bottle-noses. 

1 3 . A dial, name of the puffin. Oh. 

1678 Ray Willnghby s Ornith, 325 The Bird called m 
South-Wales Gulden head, Bottle-nose and Helegug. 

Bo’ttle-nosed, a. [f. prec. + -ed.] 11 aviug a 

bottle nose. 

1568 Like will to Like in Hnzl. Dadsi. III. 311 My dame 
called thee bottle-nosed knave. 1591 Hakington Ort. Eur. 
xi.m. cxxviii, AGipsen. .blab-lipt, beetle-browd, and bottle- 
nozed. 1863 Ruck land Cur. Nat. Hist. Ser. n. 325 A 
bottle-nosed whale..cast ashore from the Thames in 1783. 
1865 Dickens Mut. Er. ni,The bottle-nosed regular customer. 

Bottler (tyrtbi . [f. Bottle x/l- and vA + -er.] 
+ 1 . A bottle-maker. Obs. 

1415 York Alyst. Introd. 22 Poucbemakevs, Hoteliers, 
Capmakers. 

2 . One who bottles liquor. 

1878 F. Williams Midi. Railw. 349 The bottling room, 
where the bottler is at work. 

Bottling (bptliij), vbl. sb. [f. Bottle zO + 
-ING 1 .] The act of putting into, or keeping in, 
bottles; fig. keeping under restraint. Often with///. 

1594 Plat Divers Client. Concl. 14 The botileling uppe of 
your best Ale. 1626 Bacon Sylva §46 Vou may drink it 
well after 3 daies Botteling. 1691 Swift A then. Soc. Wks. 
1755 IV. 1. 235 An art as vain as bottling up of winds. 
1830 AL Donovan Dow. Econ. I. 309 The bottling of the 
cider. 

Bottlin g, variant of Botling. 

Bottom (Vl9m). Forms: 1 botm, 3-4 bopem, 
-om, -urn, botham, -em, -um, 5 botym, botme, 
5-7 botome, bottom(e,botoumc,6-7bothom(e, 
9 dial, botton, 6- bottom; north, bodome, 
-dom, -dum, mod.Sc. boddem. [OE. botm str. 
masc., representing WGer. *bopm-, whence 08 . 
bodotn , Ol IG. bod am, MUG., Du. bod cm, mod.G. 
boden ; the ON. bo In appears to point to *bopno 
as the OTeut. form ; but both may have been 
OTeut. : cf. Gr. -nvOfXTji', also Skr. budhnd, L,. fun¬ 
dus (for *fud-nus) Aryan *bhndhno-. 

The phonology of the Teut. forms is not yet clearly ex¬ 
plained; the ME. variants bdpom boddotn also present 
difficulties.] 

I. The lowest surface or part of anything. 

1 . The lowest part of anything, considered as a 
material thing; the lower or under surface, that 
surface of a thing on which it stands or rests; the 
base. Applied spec, to the keel of a ship (cf. 7), 
the circular end of a cask, etc. Proverb, ’ Every 
tnh (vat) must stand on its own bottom \ 
a 1000 Caedmon's Satan 721 (Gr.) t>a he on botme |)>aere 
helle] stod. <*1050 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-\Viilcker Toe. 181 
Cimba net Carina, scipesbotm. 1382 Wvclif Wisd. v. xo A 
step is not to findc, tie a path of his [a ship’s] botme in 
the flodis. c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 809 The crcdyl bot- 
hume tumyd on hyghe. c 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 5 pat 
|>e ncckc of pe glas be turned dounward, and l>e botum 
be turned vpward. 1651 Hobbes Lana tit. in, xxxviii. 242 A 
pit without a bottome. 1727 Swift Gulliver in. i. 180 It 
appeared to be a firm substance, the bottom flat, smooth 
and shining. 1768 Ross To the Begging (Jam.), I’ll then 
unto the cobler And cause him solemyshoon An inch thick 
P the boddom. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Ilonsckpr. (1778) 
2S9 Boil your artichoke bottoms in hard water. 1848 Mac¬ 
aulay Hist. Eng. xiii. (1872) 111 . 38/2 Barrels with the 


bottoms knocked om served the purpose of chimneys. Mod. 
A drawer with a false bottom. 

b. The sitting part of a man, the posteriors, 
the scat. (Colloq.) Also, the * seal ’ of a chair. 

1794 6 F„ Darwin Zoon, (1S01) III. 253 So as to have his 
head and shoulders much lower than his bottom. 1835 J 
Wilson Nodes Ambr. xxxix. (18641 IV. 79 The Dunghill 
cock ..hides his head in a hole .. unashamed of the ex¬ 
posure of his enormous bottom. 1837 Caklylk Er. Rci\ 
II. v. i. 185 Patriot women take their ha/el wands, and 
fustigate., broad bottom of priests. 1885 Leisure Ho. Jan. 
j 47/1 Women and children will be found caning or rushing 
the ‘bottoms'. 

2 . The ground or bed under the water of a lake, 
sea, or river. 1 Ience 'J'o go to (he bottom : to sink, 
founder ; to he wrecked. 

a 1000 Bctni'ulf 3016 pa heo to botme com. e 1325 E. E. 
A Hit. E. C. 144 pe waves .. Durst nowhere for ro} arcst 
at pe bothem. c 1400 Mavnoev. xxx. 300 Men may see the 
botme of the See. < 1460 Tmvuelcy Myst. 90 Now. .to the 
botham is it sunken. 1583 Stanyiiurst /Eneis \. (Arb.) 21 
Sootn synck too bottoms, snicking thee surges asunder. 1635 
N. CxKPKxrRK Geog. Del. lit. ix. 149 So great an abundance of 
water,that they can neither find the bottomeor bounds thereof. 
1697 Drvdkn Yirg. Georg, iv. 6 j 3 The Sun. .darling to the 
bottom, bak’d the Mud. 1730 A. Gordon Maffei's Amphit. 
376 The Bottom is very good anchoring Ground. 1812 J. 
Wilson Isle of Palms 11. 22 Down to the bottom must she 
go With all who wake or sleep. 1821 Siiei.i.fy Prometh. 
Unb. 11. ii, 73 The oozy bottom of clear lakes and pools. 

b. To touch bottom : to reach the lowest point. 
To have no bottom \ to be unfathomable, inex¬ 
haustible, etc. Often fig. 

1682 Sir 1 ’. Browne ('///•. Mor. 63 Forgetting .. the vicB- 
sittulc of good and evil, they apprehend no bottom in 
felicity. 1886 Pall Malt G. 22 Apr. 11/2, I do not belie\e 
we have touched bottom ; I belie\c the reduction will goon. 

t 3 . A deep [dace, a depth, either in the sea or 
land ; an abyss. Obs. 

<11000 Caedmon's Gen. 361 (Or.) He h.'tfi'S us befylled fyies 
to botme. ^1325 E. E. A Hit. I \ B. 1030 lie bode in pat 
bopem [the Dead Sea] bropcly a tnonyth. 1611 Bihlf 
Wisd. xvii. The same sleepe. .came vpon them out of the 
bot tomes of ineuitable hell. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 289 
So low Down sunk a hollow bottom .. Capacious bed of 
Waters. 1697 Dry den I’irg. Georg, iv. 557 In the Car¬ 
pathian Bottom makes abode The Shepherd of the Sea-.. 
1703 Mavndrkll Joum. ferns. (1721 > Add. 4 A great .. 
Rock, separated by a great gulnh or natural bottom, from 
1 he land. 1759 Borlase in Phil. Trans. L. 504 They called 
to their companions above to be drawn upfront the bottoms. 

4 . a. The bed or basin of a rher. b. Low-lying 
land, a valley, a dell; an alluvial hollow. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. H, 3S3 Vch bopomwatz brurd-ful to 
pc bonkez eggez. 1481 Ripon Ch. Acts 347 Head-rack 
Rotbomc. 1513 Douglas .'Ends vit. Prol. 57 Bank, bra, 
and boddum blanschit wolx and bair. 1576 Lam hard K 
Per a mb. Rent (18261 239 They [streams] all passe in one 
bottome to Wie and to Canterbury. 1613 W. Browne Brit. 
Past. u. i. (1772) II. 2 Past gloomy bottomes and high- 
waving woods. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerac's Comic. Hist. 
1.177 Do you perceive, said he to me, w hat bottom we are 
going down intoV 1732 Lkdiaud Sethos II. ix. 294 This 
bottom, or indosurc .. was about two hundred paces broad. 
1803 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) 111 . 504 There are on th«* 
borders of the rivers some rich bottoms, formed by theintul 
brought from the upper country. 

5 . The lowest part of anything, considered as a 
place or position in space ; the lowest point or 
locality, the ‘foot’. Said both of vertical direc¬ 
tion, and of the lowest point, on a slope. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1699 In pe bopem [of the ark] sal be na 
stall For al peir filth sal bedir fall, c 1340 Ga;o. .y Gr. Nut. 
2143 Tilpou he bro^t to be bopem of pe bretn valay. 1526 
Tindai.e Matt, xxvii. 51 The vayle of the temple dyd rent in 
twayne from the toppe to the bottome [1382 Wvclif, fro the 
hei^est til doun ; 1388 to the lowest]. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
JY. in. v. 13 If the bottome were as deepe as hell, I shold 
down. 1664 Evelyn Nat. Hort. (1729) 204 Cutting the .. 
Roots a little, especially at bottom. 1853 Lytion My Novel 
ill. xxiv, Two cherry trees, standing at the bottom of the 
Park. 1863 Kingsley Water-bab. 14 At the bottom of a 
hill they came to a spring. 1873 Moklkv Rousseau I. 296 
Rousseau was alone at the bottom of his garden. 

b .fig. in phr. From (to) the bottom of the hear l, etc. 

1549 B'k. Corn. Prayer, Connnun. Sen'. Ruhr., If one 
of the parties .. be content to forgive from the bottom of 
his heart all that the other hath trespassed against him. 
1557 North Gucuards Diall Pr. (16x9) 146/2, I loue thee 
from the bottome of my stomacko. 1585 Abp. Sandvs Semi. 
(1841) 334 From the bottom of my heart 1 confess with St 
Paul, Minimus sum. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 
1. x. 83 He wished, from the bottom of his heart, that he 
had a thousand. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Ping. 1 . 169 Worth¬ 
less men. .to the very bottom of whose hearts he saw. 

c. The foot of a page; the last place in a list 
or class; ihe lower end of a table, in point of 
dignity or precedence. 

1658 Rowland Alouffei's Thcat, Ins. 916 The rest he 
placed in the bottom of the wax, that is, in the last part of 
nis will. 1863 A. J. Hoawooo Ycarbks. 30 <y 31 Ediv. 1 . 
Pref. 32 The case at the bottom of p. 141 acknowledges the 
rule. 1866 C. D. Vonge Naval Hist. Eng. 1 . xi (L.', Justice 
was satisfied by his being placed at the bottom of the list of 
post-captains. 1884 Mrs. Craik G. Helstone 246 Mr. Beres- 
ford’s genial face at the bottom of his table, did more to 
give zest to the viands than an appetizing sauce. 

6. transf. The deepest or most remote part of 
a recess, bay, or the like; the farthest point, or 
inmost part. 

1603 R. Johnson Kingd. 4- Com my*. 1x7 Venice .. is a 
city seated at the bottome of the Adriatique sea. 1634 W- 
Wood Nen* Eng. Prosp. 1. i. At the bottome [of Massa- 
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chusetts Bay].. arc situated most of the English planta¬ 
tions. a 1674 M ilton Hist. Mosc.x. A^Tcs. (1851 > 476 I he way 
thither is through the western bottom of Saint Nicholas 
Bay. 1791 Burkf. App. Whigs Wks. \ I. 20 Mahomet hid 
in the Bottom of the sands of Arabia. 1856 KwF.Arct. Exp. 

I. viii. 82 Almost at the bottom of this indentation. 

1587 Golding De Mornay viii. 100 Trogus Pompeius be- 
ginneth his Histone at the bottome of all Rntiquitie. 

7 . Bottom {of a ship ): generally, as m 1 (where 
see quoU) ; spec . ‘the part of the hull of a ship 
which is below the wales’ (Adm. Smyth) ; also, 
the hull as a whole ; hence, A ship, boat, or other 

' i^Wolsf.y in Fiddcs Life (1726) 64 To bring their wines 
upon strangers bottoms. 1540 Act Dj^en 

in any shyppe botome or vessell of this rexdme of Eng¬ 
land. 1600 Holland Livy xxxin. xxxvn. 845 They ;.. 
passed over the Po in small bothoines and punts. 1665 
Lend. Gaz. No. 11/4 They were hound for Bordeaux with 
several others, all Dutch Bottoms. 1697 Dampikr l oy. (1729) 

I. 143 W hen they come to Panama, Ithey] dispose of the 
Cowls and Bottom together. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch 
(1879’ 1. 138/2 Amintas.. and Sosicles .. who sailed in one 
bottom, Ijoi e down upon him. 1817 Bvron Boppo xcvn, He 
transferred hi- lading .. to another bottom. 1883 American 
VII 162 Good- imported in foreign bottoms. 

b. fa- 

1636 Fkatlv Claris Myst. vii. 85 All private mens estates 
are ventered in the bottome of the Common-wealth 1697 
Establ. fest. 2, 1 do not pretend, .to meddle with the Needle 
and Compass of the Publique Bottom. 1799 J- Korf.rt- 
son Aerie. Perth 442 In no bottom can it be more safe 
than in land. 1824 Scott St. Ron an s x, 1 wish Clara> 
venture had»not been in such a bottom. 

8 . t a. The dregs, sediment of liquors ; the last 
portion of the wine in a cask oh.), b. In Copper- 
smelting (see quot.). 

1660 Howf.ll Diet., Bottom, nr the settling of liquor at 
the bottom. 1703 Lend. Caz. No. 3963/3 The W bite W ines 
. at 40/. per Tun, the White Bottoms at 10/. 1870 hug. 

jlfeJi. iB Feb. 547/3 Known as black copper or bottoms . 
1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Bottoms , in copper-smelting, 
the impure metallic copper, .which separates from the matt, 
and is found below it. , . , 

9 . Bottom of a wig: the portion hanging down 
over the shoulder. Full bottom : short for ‘ full- | 

bottomed wig’. . , , 

1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. it. 89 The father-of theology 
did not think it decent to appear except in a full l>ottom. 

11. That which underlies nr supports a thing. 

110 . That upon which anything is built or rests ; 
the foundation. Obs. 

c 1440 Promt. Pars'. 45 Botmc, 01 fundament, basis. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul n. ApP- civ. All the stately works 
and monuments Built on this bottome. 1660 Sharrock 
Vegetables 39 That canon will certainly hold longer which 
is best built in the bottome. 1674 Allen Danger hnthus. 

5 Several Orders among the Papists have been built upon 
the same Bottom. , ;1 • 

f b. The ground under a plant; the soil in 

which it grows. Obs. 

a 1620 J. Dykf. Worthy Com mini. <16401 To Rdr., A plant 
that growes upon its own bottom. 1649 bLiin Lug /m- 
pvor.lmpr. To Hu-b., No less than may .. yield good bot¬ 
tome and rooting to the corn. _ 

II Eg. A foundation, basis, footing. 

„ 1620 J. Dyke Worthy Commun. (1640) 194 Hoc comes ofl 
from all bottom he hath in himselfe and in nature. l6 75 Brook s 
Cold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 155 This glorious name bhadd.u, 
was a noble bottom for Abraham to act his faith upon. 
1697 Snake in Grass led. 2' p. xv, This was the Bottom upon 
which the Quakers first set up. 1718 l FVS : 

1726 1. 136 If we could not all meet upon a Religious 
Bottom, at least we might upon a Civil One. i 7 88 1 r1f ^* 
ley Led. Itist. v. xxxvi. 262 Authority established on the 
same bottom with the privileges of the people. 

b. Phrase. To stand on one's trwn bottom : 10 
acl for oneself, be independent. 

1606 Hollano Suet on. 97 Hcc had used also before, to 
stand upon hisowne bothom. a 1656 Bp- HallCw/iW. 45 
M an, though he.. stand upon his own bottome, yet l»s] he not 
a little wrought upon by examples. 1680 Morden Gtog. 
Red. (i68s> 106 Everyone endeavours to stand on their own 
bottom. 1788 Reid A ristotic's Log. vi. § 1.129 W hen reason 
acquires such strength as to stand on its own bottom. 

12 . The fundamental character, essence, reality. 
Phrases. To search , etc., to the bottom : to ex¬ 
amine thoroughly, to find out the real character of. 
At (the) bottom : in reality, as distinguished from 
superficial appearances. To be at the bottom of : 
to underlie, to be the real author or source of. 

i 577 Harrison England n. i. (1877) 12 W T hen the pope 
understood the botome of the matter 1594 *- **•,{;* 
Prim and. Fr. Acad. n. 391 There is nothing in man which 
God..searcheth not vnto the bottome. 1600 I ournelr 
Transf Metamorph. Iviii, Doth demonstrate presently the 
bottome of his mind effectually. 1651 Proe. I ^liamen 
rr ^ . _to the bot- 


bottom of the scheme. 1866 Argyll Reign Law vi. (1871 
320 That which is really at the bottom of all this ambiguity 
of language. 1873 Morlf.y Rousseau 11. 171 It is bad, 
because it is at bottom, a superstition. 

f 13 . A pecuniary ‘ foundation or basis lor 
commercial enterprise ; capital, resources ; hence , 
financial stability, commercial standing. Obs . 

1662 Fi ller Worthies ( 1840) 11. 451 Beginning on a good 
bottom left him by his father. 1787 T. Jefferson// ntA 18501 
II. 206, 1 know of no mercantile house in France of surer 
bottom. . , 

14 . Physical resources, ‘staying power , power 
of endurance ; said esp. of pugilists, wrestlers, 

race-horses, etc. „ 

1774 Goldsm. Anim. Nat. 11. 106 Though the Savage- 
held out and, as the phrase is, had better bottoms, yet for 
a spurt the Englishmen were more nimble and speedy. 
1700 Bewick Qnadr., Race //orse(jZoo) 7 \\ hat iscalled in 
the language of the turf, bottom. 1822 Bvron Juan vin. 
m.i ,i j .11 hnttrmi 1824 Penny Cm. 


bottom judges mat me rope »«» ft \ c; , K 

astical Censure upon the Kingdom of V ranee. 1711 ' 

Sped. No. 43 ? 5 We are by no means yet sure, that some 
People are not at the Bottom on t. 17*0 Ozkll tr. ^ertot s 
Rom. Rep. 111 . xiv. 325 Antony, at the Bottom, very in¬ 
different about this Revenge, pretended to be in earnest. 
i748Anson/%. m. x. (ed. 4) 544 "this matter was exam- 
ined to the bottom. 1773 M osbodvo. Language ( 1 774 ^ • ■ • 
iv 42 In order to get at the bottom of this question. 1809-10 
CoIeridge Fruit 0865I 75 With whomsoever we play 
the deceiver and flatterer, him at the bottom we despise. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 3 8 7 The Jesuits were at the 


the language 01 me iuri, wuum. • * - - 

cx [Hcl died all game and bottom, 1835 / enuy Lyel. III. 
421/2 They .. have their manes and tails cropped . . under 
the supposition that it adds to their strength and bottom. 

1862 R. Pattf.rson Ess. Hist. 4- Art 180 for solidity, 
bottom, and a courage that never wavers, they lBritish 
troops] are incomparable. . . . , 

115. A clew or nucleus on which to wind thread ; 
also a skein or ball of thread. Also fig. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam\ 45 Boime of thredc. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxxi. 120 He must take wyth hym a botom.of 
thredc, 1555 Eden Decades // . hid. 1. n. tArb.) 8 5 Of g -* 
sampine cotton ready spunne foure great bottomes. 1611 
Cotgr., Pondrilton, a bottom to wind stlke, thread or yarne 
on. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. 367 He received front 
her I Ariadne] a bottome of thred. 1645 Howell Lift. 
,,6401 I.267, 1 will twist up what I know upon as narrow 
a bottom as may be shut up within the compa-s of this 
letter. 1698 S. Clark Script. Jmi. 112 It s high lime 
now- to wind up my Bottom-. 1731 Sir E. I iaton 
Catistr. Ho. Stuarts 64, 1 have ravelled out the 1 leces to 
wind up this Bottom. i?54 Bi- \\ arrlrton Lett. Jr. Late 
Prelate i8c>9> 168 So you sec I am winding up my bottoms, 
t b. The cocoon of a silkworm. Obs. 

1609 Mu lb. Trees in Ifarl. Misc. (Malhd 111.86 Upon 
the branches, .the wormeswill fa-ten theniselues and make 
their bottomes. 1655 Gursall ( hr. in Arm. x m. > 3 H 
42'2 The Silk-worm ..works her self out of her bottom. 
1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 88 The manner of winding their Silk 
from their Bottoms. 

tie. ?The lap. Obs. 

1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. II. s.v. Lithotomy K The 
I Operator lays the sick Person upon a soft pillow, in the 
Bottom or l.ap of some Strong Man. 

III. Attrib. and Comb. 

17. simple attrib. or adj. Of or pertaining to the 
1 bottom ; lowest, basal, fundamental; last. Ilence 

I superlative Bottom-most.) 

is6i T. Norton Cahhis Inst . t. 8 b. The presumptuous 
boldncsse .. is throwen downe euen to the bottome point of 
the earth. 1677 Moxon Mccfi. Excrc. (1703* 22 \? h e bottom 
width of the Hollow. 1685 W. An.AMS Dedham /- utpit (1840 
07 This is the bottom cause. 1884 Boston (MassA 7 >nl- 
12 July, 1 can’t help sympathizing with the bottom dog Jin a 
fight). 1885 Pall Mall G. 2 Dec. 3^ The bottom: politico 
fact just now. 1885 Boston 1 Mass.} Jml.p o Dec. Ad\ t., A.I 
kinds ofllorse Furnishings at Bottom Prices. 

18. General comb., chiefly attrib., in senses a. At 
the bottom, forming the bottom, as bottom-rock, 
-uniter ; b. That remains on the bottom (of sea, 
river, etc.); done at or near the bottom, as bottom- 
fish, fishing , -living, -trailing\ e. That belongs 
to or forms the bottom of anything, as bottom- 
board, -timber', d .fig. Fundamental, as ^bottom- 
ground ; e. Of or pertaining to low-lying ground, 

as bottom-glade , -grass, -land. . 

1881 C. A. Edwards Organs 42 The ’bottom board is 
made of thick pine. 1847 Ansteo A nr. II orh vi. 106 
“ Bottom fish, living nn offal and on iheinvcrtehrated groups. 
1830 How itt Seasons, Mar. 59 Hi- sport is. • confined to 
•bottom-fishing. 1634 Milton Com us 532 Hard by 1 the 
hilly crofts That brow this •bottom-glade, i59f ^haks. 
Ven. \ Ad. 236 Within this limit is relief enough ; Sweet 
•bottom-grass, and high delightful plain, a 1679 I. Good¬ 
win Wks 1865 X. 431 The reason or ’‘bottonv ground of‘all 
that w ickedness. 1881 7 ml. Microsc. Soc. Jan 68 The por. 
ccllanous Foraminifera .. arc known to be exclusi\e|^ 
•bottom-living species. 1882 H.Eansdeu. Ihronh 
beria I. 220 Wc had a splendid view of the noble \ enes J l 
at sunset, of its verdant ‘bottom-lands on either side. 1004 
Dana TeXt-Bk. Geol. <1874^ 45 In Great Britain, the whole 
thickness above the unfossililerous * bottom-rocks is about 
,00,000 feet. .856 Kane A ret. E.xf. 11 anvi. s 56 Hte tee 
had strained her 'bottom-timbers. \%zzLdtn. Re-o.gpo 
Thev gave us our elementary- lesson of bottom-trailing. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 152 The surface freezes while the 
•bottom-water remains several degrees warmer. 

19. Special comb., as bottom-cargo, the cargo 
carried in the hold ; bottom-dish, that placed 
at the lower end of the table ; bottom-heat, heat 
supplied to plants through the soil; bottom-ice, 
ice which forms on the bottom of a river or sea ; 
bottom-lift (see quot.); bottom-moraine, debns 
dropped from icebergs on the bottom of the sea ; 
bottom-up, -upwards adv., in an inverted posi¬ 
tion, upside-down ; + bottomward, the part near 
the bottom; bottom-wigged a., wearing a wig 
with full bottom; bottom-wind: see quot. 

1840 Marryat Poor Jack xxiii, Our •bottom cargo con¬ 
sisted of.. crockery. 1796 Mrs GlaSSE Cookery 79 A 
porcupine of a breast of veal .. is a grand M>ottom-dish. 
1882 Darden 14 Jan. 26/3 The cuttings., are planted out 


(*bottom-ice, ground-ice, ancnor-icev 1001 
tng Gloss., * Bottom-lift, the deepest lift of a mining-pump, 
or the lowest pump. 1882 Nature XXV. 470 1 he Devonian 
rocks .. are covered with a thick sheet of typical bottom- 
moraine. 1858 Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 67 A ship •bottom-up 
.. might easily be taken for a ‘danger . 1694 Loud. Gas. 

No. 3006/4 More towards the middle to the •bottomward. 

1884 Harper's Mag Oct. 801/2 Our heavy ‘bottom-w lggcd 
monarchy outlived that .. invader. 1849 G. Soamf. Lew 
Curios. Lit. 1 . 151 The ’Bottom-Wind has its name from 
being supposed .. to arise from the bottom of those lakes 
w hich are situated amongst mountains. 

Bottom (hf-tam), v. [f. pree.] 

1 . irons. To put a bottom to. Cf. Bottomed i. 

1544 Coventry Ace. in T. Sharp Dissert. <1825) 185 Item 
payd for bottomyng a cressyt vj</. Mod. Send this saucepan 
to be new bottomed. , . . 

12 . fig. To find a bottom or foundation for ; to 
serve as a bottom for ; to establish firmly. Obs . 

1656 J. Bfntham Two. . 7*wt/.fi6s7»TcRdr., Such grounds 
. ns may sufficiently bottome the Negative in the contro¬ 
vert. 1677 Hale Prim. Grig Man. \. x. 8 We stand in need 
of the discoveries of sense, .to bottom any sound conjecture 
concerning the Nature, Causes, and effects of the things in 
Nature 1685 F. SPENCE House Medici 248 He affected to 
bottom his own repute by disclosing the ignorance of others. 

b. To bottom upon', to set upon a foundation; 
to base, found, ground upon ; also reft. 

1637 Sandf.rson Serin. 11 . 88 Upon this base the apostle 
had bottomed contentation. 1678 Norris Coll. Mtsc. (1699J 
041, I may not .. bottom myself upon such a centre, as w tl 

moulder away. * 1703 Burkitt On B. J. Matt, xi- 6 Such 
as .. bottom their expectations of heaven and salvation upon 
him. 1824 Coleridge Aids Reft. App. xvi, 1 
our convictions on grounds of right reason, i860 r 0RSTER 
Gr. Remonstr. 67 He bottomed it strongly on the precedents 
and language of law. . 

t c. intr. (for reft.) To rest as upon a founda- 
tion ; to be based, grounded, lit. nnd fig. Obs. 

c 1630 Risdon Sur-o. Devon § 5 a8io) 19 Smallndge takes 
its name from .. a very slender ridge, and bottoms on three 
parts thereof. 1660 3 J- Spencer Prodigies (1665) 2x2 In 
all Knowledg which bottoms upon Lxpencnce Men should 
attend indifferently to any kind of Instances, rr 1704 Locke 
Posth. Wks. <1706) 61 Readily take a view of th« Argu¬ 
ment. and.. see where it bottoms. 173a Berkeley AU tpnt. 

\. 12. 1790 Burke hr. Rev. 20 All the oblique insinuations 

concerning election bottom in this proposition. 

t 3 . To wind (as a skein), fig. Obs. Cf. Bot¬ 
tom sb. 15. . . . . 

i 5 ox Shaks. Two Gent. til. ii. 53 As you vnwmde her loue 
from him .. ^’ou must prouide to bottome it on me. 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb. vii. 104 Asneathe bottom d up as nature 
forth it drew. , . . _ 

4. irons, to reach the bottom of; to tlram to 
the bottom, to empty- Also intr. To reach the 
bottom. ,,, . , 

1808 Cumbrian Ballads liii. 119 They push d round a glass 
like a noggin. And bottom'd the greybeard complete. 1845 
Whitehall xii. 79 The •• * n return bottomed the 

goblet. 1875 ‘ Stonehenge' Brit. Sports 1.1. xi. § 7 A cap.. 
is placed upon the point and pushed into the case till it 
bottoms. 1882 Jefferies Bezus I. ix. 140 He bottomed with 
his feet nnd stood upright [in the pondl. 

b. fig. To get to the bottom of, examine ex¬ 
haustively, undersland thoroughly. 

1784 R. Cumberland in Obsem>er No. 102 That mystery 
is thoroughly bottomed and laid open. 1817 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit. I. x. 176 Openly declaiming on subjects -. which 
they had never bottomed, i860 Smiles Self-Help vu. 193 
He had bottomed the whole inquiry. 

t Bo-ttomage. Obs. = Bottomry. 

1678 in Phillips ; hence in Bailey, etc. 

Bottomarie, -ery, obs. forms of Bottomry. 
Bottomed (bp tamd), ppl. a. [f. Bottom sb. 

and v. + -kd.] . 

X. Having a bottom; furnished with a bottom 
of some special material or form ; usually in com¬ 
position, as foul-, full-, gravel-, sharp-bottomed. 

1569 Richmond. Wills (1853) >35 One trussin bedde bo- 
thoTned with girth webbe. 1590 Greene./•>. Bacon (1630) 
2^ In Frigats bottom'd with rich Sethin planks. 1702 W. J. 
Bmyn's toy. Bezant xxxvi. ,3? We came into a chamber 
18 f<x>t long .. the Roof being sharp bottom d. 1710 Land. 
Cat No. 4691/4 Wearing a light brown Wig, sometimes 
full bottomed. 174* R- ^ja™ ^ f ‘he 

gravel-bottom'd brook. 1841 Oroerson Creol. 
Leather-bottomed chairs. <"1850 kudtm. hazug. K ”,«***) 
w Vessels.. full-bottomed for large cargoes. 1859 *. GatF- 
fitils Artit. Man.(iB 6 a\ 114 Unless the shot are bottomed. 

b. Covered at the bottom, having as a bottom 
or foundation. , r 4 

■799 I. RouKKTSON^rir. Ptrth 485 Mo^ofonr Mmn 
mS arc bottomed by clay. 187a Dndy Nnus 28 EeE, 
A narrow creek flanked with warehouses, and bottomed 
with its foetid deposit. 

2 . Founded, based, grounded ; mostly fig. . 
e 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) t. 395 B was far from being 
any opinion .. bottomed upon weak grounds. ^23 Lamb 
Elia Ser it. x. (1865)298 Our literary’ talk..was bottomed 
well; had good grounds to go upon. 1874 Morlf.y Com¬ 
promise 134 A strong and well-bottomed character. 

‘ lienee t Bo*ttoinedness, the quality of resting 
upon a sure foundation, stability. 

*642 Rogers Naanian 19 The freedomc, bottomednesse, 
ami unchangeablenessc of the promtse. 

Bottomer (bp-tamai). [f- Bottom + -erT] 
a. One who puts a bottom to anything, b. One 
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who works at the lowest station, c. A draught 
in which the eup is drained to the bottom. 

1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6194/7 Elizabeth Squibb .. Cane* 
Chair Bottomer. 1876 Blackmore Cripps III. xvi. 259 He 
firmly restricted good feeling .. to three good bumpers, and 
a hot tome r. i 83 i Raymond Mining Gloss., Bottomer , the 
man stationed at the bottom of a shaft in charge of the 
proper loading of cages, etc. S/top Notice-board. A. B. 
Chair-caner, Rush .bottomer. 

Bottoming ^bp’tamiq), vbl. sb. [f. Bottom v. 

+ -1NG 1 .] a. The action of putting a bottom to 
anything, b. The action of setting on a sure 
basis, c. cotter. An tinder layer, a foundation. 

1526 MS.Acc. St. John's Hosp n Canterb Payd for hot- 
oinyng of a basket. 1642 Rogers Naaman 179 So farre as 
may further him in the bottoming of the soulc io mercy. 
1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angelfs Table, Our hopes differ 
from others, .in the bottoming of them by expectation. 1823 
McAdam Road-making 49 These previous beds of stone 
are called the bottoming. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Jim. 
pire <1854) II. 51 A road. .with a foundation or bottoming of 
large stones. 

Bottomless (tyrtomles), a. [see -less.] 

I. That has no hottom. 

£•1325 E, E.Allit. F. B. 1022 For hit [the Dead Seal is 
hrod & bohcmlcz, & bitter as ]>e gallc. 1535 Covf.rdauv 
Job xxxvi. 16 So shall he kepe the .. from the bottom- 
lesse pytte that is bcncth. 1607 Topsell Font'-/. Beasts 
325 Let his neck he yoked in an old bottomless pail. 1641 
Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Wks. (1851) 180 Unlesse her bottom - 
lesse gorge may be satisfi'd with the blood of the Kings 
daughter the Church. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 172 Jupiter 

{ nits the discourses and promises of lovers into a bottomless 
mg. i860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xi, How knowingly 
(with a sheaf and a bottomless chair at our back) we should 
lounge on bridges. 

b. fig. Without foundation, baseless. 

1563 Davidson Confut. Kennedy in Misc. Wotirow Roe. 
(1844* 241 The rest of his lessone .. is uo ane boddomles 
ground. 1642 Prince Rupert Declar. 6 Strange, false and 
bottomiessc untruths. 1866 Crump Banking viii. 175 Specu¬ 
lators. .are often encouraged in their Lot tomless enterprises 
by obtaining credits with certain companies. 

2. fig . Inexhaustible, unfathomable. 

1526 Tindalk Doctr . Treat. (1848) 400 The judgments of 
God are bottomless. 1545 Brinklow Lament. 11874) 86 Oh 
ye dispisers of the bottomiessc mercy of God. 1640 4 Sir 
J. Culpepper in Rushw. Hist. Coil. itt. (1692) I. Besides 
the bottomless Perjury of an Et extern. 1743T1snAi.tr. 
Rapin's Hist. Eng. 11 , xvn. 129 Bottomless graces and im¬ 
measurable benefits. 1816 Scorr IVootist. (183-2) 1 lie must 
be bottomless if I cannot sound him before the night’s out. 

Hence Bottomlessly adv. t unfalhomably; Bo t¬ 
tomlessness, bottomless state or quality. 

1627 8 Feltham Resolves xix. (1636) 65 Who .. is so bol- 
tomlessly ill, as to love vice, because it is vice? 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 180 That wearisomencsse of Selfe, never settled, 
that bottomelessenesse, never grounded. 1854T11OREAU iVal- 
den xvi. 306 Men will believe io the bottomlcssncss of a 
pond without taking the trouble to sound it. 

Bo'ttommost, a. super 1 . [f. Bottom sb. 17 +■ 
-most ; ef. topmost .] That is at the very bottom, 
lowest. 

1861 Sala Tuk round Clock 20 1 The bnttommost round of 
the sporting ladder. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam <$■ E. xxi. 292 
To set .. all the folks .. bottommost side upwards. 1884 
Public Opinion 3 Oct. 427/1 We might arrive at the ‘ bottom¬ 
most ' lock before nightfall. 

t Bo'ttomrer. Ohs. In 7 boclomerer. [f. Bot¬ 
tomry v. •+ -er t,] One who lends money on a 
bottomry bond. 

1682 Scarlett Exchanges 253 The sum of the damage .. 
must be deducted from tne Sums that D. E. and G. arc to 
receive, they heing as Bodomcrers or Assurers. 

Bottomry (tyrtomri). Also 7 bottommarie, 
-y, bodomery, 8 bottomree, bottomery. [f. 
Bottom sb. 7 + -RY, after Du. bodmerij.] A spe¬ 
cies of contract of the nature of a mortgage, 
whereby the owner of a ship, or the master as his 
agent, borrows money to enable him to carry on 
or complete a voyage, and pledges the ship as 
security for repayment of the money. If the ship 
is lost, the lender loses his money; but if it 
arrives safe, he receives the principal together with 
the interest or premium stipulated, ‘however it 
may exceed the usual or legal rate of interest’. 
Also attrib., as in bottomry-bond, -money. 

1622 Malynes Anc. Latv-Merch. 171 The name Bottom¬ 
marie is dcriuod hy the Hollanders from the Kccle or 
Bottome of a ship .. The money so taken vp by the master 
of the ship, is commonly done vpon great necessitie .. the 
vse payed for the same is verie great, at 30, 40, and 50 pro 
cent, without consideration of time. 1663 Pepys Diary 30 
Nov., A master of a ship who had borrowed twice his money 
upon thebottoinary. 1682 Scarlett A.rr/mwfw 253 Amongst 
conditional hills, Bills of Bodomery may be reckoned, that 
is, Bills that are made upon the Keele of the Ship, which 
are aecidentially conditional. 1708 Termes de la Ley 86 
Bottomry. 1741 Johnson Debates Pari. (1787) I. 218 It is 
a common practice to take money upon bottomree. 1748 
Anson Voy. 1. i. 9 The remaining [^Jsooo they raised on 
bottomry bonds. 1755 Magens Insurances I. 26 We have 
no fixed Laws .. m Kngland, for settling partial josses on 
Bottomry-Monies. 1842 Park Mar. Insur. II. xxii. 869 In 
this consists the difference between bottomry and respon¬ 
dentia, that the one is a loan upon the ship, the other upon 
the goods. 1848 Arnoulo Mar. insur. 1. iii. 76. 

Bottomry (bp-Dmri), v. [f. pree.] trans . To 
pledge (a ship) as security for money lent: see pree. 
*755 Magens Insurances l. 26 A Master cannot bottomry 
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his whole Ship at a place where her Owners reside. 1848 
Arnould Mar. Insur. m. viii. (x866) II. 031 The repairs 
abroad for which the ship was bottomried had been done 
by strangers. 

tBo’ttoniy, a. Obs. [f. Bottom sb. + -yL] 
Lying in a ‘bottom low-lying. 

1635 Swan Spec . M. (1670) 156 Caused hy the Waters., 
settling themselves in those dcclive and bottomy places. 

Bottony, variant of Boton£. 

Botuliform (tyrtu/liffum), a. [ad. mod.L. bo- 
luliformisy f. L. hot ulus sausage: sec -form] 
Sausage-shaped. 1861 Henslow, Did. Bot. Terms. 
Botume, -yrn, obs. forms of Bottom. 

Boture, obs. form of Bittern, Butter. 

Boty e, botyng^e, obs. f. Booty, Booting. 
Bou, Boua, obs. forms of Bough, Bow, Boa. 
Bouat, var. of Bowet, Sc„ a lantern. 

Boucan, Boucasin, var. Buccan, Bocasine. 

•f* Bouce Jane. Obs. rare A dish in olden 
cookery, consisting of minced fowl boiled in milk 
with pot-herbs, currants, etc. 
t 1420 Anc. Cookery in Ord. R. Househ. A. (1790) 431. 

t Bouche, shy Obs . Also 5-7 boueh. Sue 
also Bough si A [a. V. bouche lit. 'mouth’.] 

1 . An allowance of victual granted by a king or 
noble to his household, his attendants on a mili¬ 
tary expedition, etc. Only in (or with reference 
to) the phrase to have bouche ofi{in) court = F. avoir 
bouche it (<’//) 1 our lit. * to have mouth at court’. 

a 1440 Sir Dcgrev. ij<j8 The eorl .. flay re hyni gan praye 
To dwel at hys costage, At bouche and court and wage. 
1441 Plumpton Corr. lntrod. 55The said people..kept the 
said townc of Ripen like a townc of warr, takeing some 
vi </. a day, & xiu/. a day, & bouch of court. 1526 Househ. 
Ord. in Thynne's Anitnadv. (1865) lntrod. 38 For their 
Bouch in the morning, one diet loafe, one nianchet, one 
gallon of ale. 1589 Puttf.niiam Eng. Poesie 45 [The em¬ 
peror] called for Virgil and gave him not onely .a present 
reward, with a good allowance of dyet; a houcnc in court, 
as we use to call it. 1601 in F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. 11 , 

§ 49 (1876) 31 He shal have for his bouch, iiijrf’. ob. a dai. 
1662 Fuller Worthies \. 173 All having Bouch of Court, 
(bread and beer) and six pence a day. 

2 . Mouth; esp. in phrase ball, bullet in r/ri 
bouche ; cf. also ball or bullet in month. 

1583 Stanv 11u kst /Ends lit. lArb.) 92 Heerc loa behold 
Boreas from bouch of north bio Pelorns Ourc ships fnl 
chargeth. 1591 Garrard Art //Vim-76 The valiant repube 
of a sodaine invading enimic by Hawll en liouche. 1650 
Sir W. Butler in Carlyle Cromwells Lett . 4- sp. Let. 
cxxiii, Willi their drums beating, colours flying, matches 
burning, and bullet in bouch. (1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4479 '5 
The Garrison is to inarch out..with loaded Arms, flying 
Colours, 1 )rums heating, Match lighted, Ball in Mouth.] 

3 . A bouche : (sec quot.) 

1864 Bodtell Heraldry Hist.Jy Pop. iii. <ed. 3) 14 In these 
shields a curved notch is cut out, for the lance to pass 
through, in the dexter chief; when thus pierced the shield 
was said to he d bouche. 

+ Boucll(e, sbfi Obs. Also 6 bowche. [Apn. 
variant of Botch sbJ, confused with BoUue sbP] 
A hump, swelling. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8087 iGott.) Cnimplid knes, and bouch 
[r«.r. bouche, boce] on hac. 1538 Bury Wills (18501 135, iij 
candylstyke of lattyn, on sylver pece wyth the howche of 
the letter in the botom. 

Bouclie (b/ 7 j), sbA Often written bush ; see 
Bush sbA [prob. f. Bouche v. to plug.] A metal 
plug which is drilled to form the vent or touch- 
hole of a cannon. 

1862 F. Griffiths A riil. Man. fed. 9) 186 Bouchcs, vents. 
1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bkBush , or Bouche .. the plug 
.. screwed into the metal of the gun at the place of the 
vent, which is then drilled in it. 

f Bouche, sb. * ? misprint for benche or bouche. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 39 Thise iraytours .. ben 
now most preuy of counseyl aboute the kynge, and syttc 
by hym on the hyc bouche. 

Bouche, v. [prob. a. F. bottcher to ping.] 

1 , trans. To insert into (a cannon) the metal plug 
in which the vent is drilled : see Bouche sbA, 
Bush sb , 2 Hence Bouehing vbl. sb. 

1781 Phil. Trans. LXXI. 264 If these pieces were bouehed 
with iron. .they would stand lire. 1862 F. Griffiths/? rf;/. 
Man. 52 Bone fling a gun is fixing a pure copper vent into it. 

+ 2 . (Sec quot.) Obs. rare. 

1721 Bailey, Boitched him , stopped his mouth. O. Phrase. 

|| Bouch 4 es (bwjr), sb. pi. Cookery, [a. F. 
bouchie ‘mouthful’, f. bouche mouth.] Small 
baked confections, patties, 
f Boucher. Obs. Also bowehyer, bowger. 
[. Boucher appears to be a corruption of boavger, and 
this a deriv. of baivge , Rouge ‘ bag, wallet,* perh. in 
sense of‘purse *; but cf. Bowser.] A treasurer, 
cashier, bursar. 

ct 450 Gregory's Citron. 139 At the same tabylle the bow- 
gerys of the chatincery. 1494 Fauyan vii. 586 At y* same 
table sat the bowchyers uf the Chatincery. 1583 Stanviiurst 
/Ends 1. 29 Pigmalions riches, .that piochcpeny boucher. 

Boucher, obs. form of Butcher. 

Boucherize (bj/jaraiz), V. [f. Boucherie the 
name of a French chemist + -ize.] traits. To 
impregnate timber with sulphate of copper as a 
preservative. 1 lence Bou eheriziug vbl. sb. 


1871 Cullev Handbk. Brae. Telegraphy 363 The method 
of bouchcrising may be described as follows. 

fBouchet. Obs. [? Application of F. bou diet 
a drink composed of sugar, cinnamon, and water.] 
1706 Phillips, Bouchet (Fr.', a round white Pear, about 
the bigness of a inidling Bergamot, with a fine tender Pulp, 
and sugar'd Juice ; being ripe about the middle of August. 
1755 in Johnson. 1847 m Craig : and io other mod. Diets. 

Bouchon (b/ujWi). [a. F. houchon plug.] A 
cylindrical brass plug, tubular at the ends, to be 
inserted in the plate of a watch when the bearings 
are considerably worn. (The bouchon is a patent 
article of French maim fact uie: the KngUsh means 
of effecting the same purpose is called Bushing.) 

1884 F. Britten Watch <y Clockm. 35 A bouchon is selected 
as small as the pivot will admit. 

Boucht, var. form of Bought. 

Bouchue, var. or misspelling of Bucuu. 
t Bou'chy, a. Obs. rare. [1 f. Bouch(K sbA + 
-y 1 .] Bulging, convex. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. v. li. (1495^ t68 The thies 
hen .. bouchy afore and liaue two sharpne'ses. 

Bouck, Bouclc, obs. forms of Buc k, Buckle. 

| Boucoix. Obs.~° [F. boucon 'a bit, morsell, 
mouthfull; especially such a one as L empoisoned* 
tCotgr.), £ mets ou breuvage enipoisoime’ (i.itlre), 

- IT. boco/r. It. boccone ‘morsel*.] 

1706 l’mu.iPS, Boutons K Fr. in Cookcry\ Vral-slukes rolled 
up with thin fat slices of Bacon and t iummon. 1730 6 Bailkv. 

Bond. Obs. or dial. Also =, boude, 5-7 
bowde, 6 bowd, 8 bood, q bude. [Of unknown 
origin; identity with OF. budda , M K. bod de in 
scharnboddes dung-beetles, has been conjectured.] 
A weevil ; an insect or worm which breeds in mall, 
etc. Also in comb., as bond-eaten. 

c 1440 Promp . Pan'. 46 Bowde, malte-wnrme, gurgulio. 
1580 Turser Hush. (1878 52 Bowd eaten mall, for health 
or for profit, find noysome thou shall. 1691 Ray .V. <y F. 
Country WdsBonds , weevils, an insect breeding in malt. 
1713 Loud. <v Countr. Brno. itt. led. 2 222 In some Counties 
tliey call it Bood, others Pope, and Whool. 1867 Smviii 
.Saitor'slCord-bk., Budt , an old name for the biscuit-weevil. 

Bond, behoved : see Bus v. 

|| Botrderie. rare. [K. bonder /V.] Routing. 

1854 Thackeray Ncwomes 11 . a Practise artless smiles 
upon him, gentle little bouderies, tears. 

Boudget, obs. form of Bubukt. 

Boudin, var. Bolhen///. a. Sc. Obs. swollen. 

|| Boudoir (bwdwar . [n. F. boudoir lit. ‘a place 
to sulk in’, 1 . bonder to pout, sulk.] A small 
elegantly-furnished room, where a lady may retire 
to be alone, or to receive her intimate friends, 
formerly sometimes applied to a man’s private 
apartment. 

1781 IIavi.ky Tti. Temper it. 130 As the Ftench boudoir 
to 1 lie Gothic tower, Such is the peer, whom fashion much 
admires, Compar’d in person to his aiiciviu -.ire*. 1785 

Cowtkr Let. to J. Hill 25 June, 1 write in a nook that 1 
call iny boudoir. 1786 J. Adams DUvy M’ks. 1851 III. 405 
In what he calls his boudoir—a little room between his 
library and drawing-room. 1851 Kingsley 1 'cast ii. 24 
Argemone was busy in her boudoir too often a true boudoir 
to her'. 1886 Mori.ky Crit. Misc. 1 . 31 Tile paltry affairs 
of the boudoir and the ante-chamber. 

b. Iransfi. The occupants of a boudoir. 
a 1830 Hazi.iti* Vulgarity , The callous insensibility of 
the drawing room and bondoir. 

I Iencc Boudoire'sque a. [see -esque], of the 
kind appropriate to a boudoir. Boxrdoirize v. 
[see -tze], to sit in or frequent a boudoir. 

1880 Mrs.C. Readf: Bro^vnHand\ White II. iii. 59 How 
fond modern French painters seem to be of boudoiresque 
humanity. 1883 Harper's Mag. July 321 1 ‘ It is a sweet 
hour’, said Glorvina .. * It is a boudoinsing hour’, said 1 . 

Boue, bou we, obs. forms of Bow v. 

Boueer, bouel, obs. fif. Boor, Bower, Bowel. 
Bouerd, snr. of Bourd sb. and v. Obs jest, 
t Bou erie. Obs. rare'" 1 , [atl. D11. bomverij t f. 
bouwer peasant: cf. Bowery, Boor.] Boorishness. 

1S77 Holinshed Dcscr. Brit. it. ix. 178 King John .. did 
extinguish it [the ordeal], .as flat lewdnesse and bouerie. 
Bouet, var. of Bowet, .Sr., a lantern. 

Bouf, Boufaleau, obs. ff. Beep, Buffalo. 
t Bou'ffage. Obs. rare~ l . [a. OF. boufifage 
‘any meat that (eaten greedily) fils the mouth, and 
makes the cheeks to swell; check e-puffing meat’ 
Cotgr.] A satisfying meal. 

1672 Sir T. Browne Let. to Friend ix. (1881) 134 His 
inwards and flesh remaining could make 110 bondage, but 
a light bit for the grave. 

II Bouffant(e (bwfan, -ant), a. Dressmaking. 
[F. bouffant , -ante, pr. pple. of bouffer to swell.] 
Buffed out, bulging. 

1880 Cassell's Mag. June 441 Dress improvers are coming 
in .. and ail the Parisian short dresses are more or less 
bouffante. 1882 /bid. Nov. 756/2 Mantles .. are .. quite 
short at the back, and bouffant. 

t Bouffe l . Obs. [cf. V. bouffee puff of wind or 
steam, f. bouffer to swell the cheeks.] A puff. 

1475 Caxton Jason 74 He apperceyuid many Ixmffes of 
flambe .. springe into the ayer. 

|| Bouffe^ (b?/f). [a.F. bouffe , ad. It. buff a jest.] 
Short for Optra bouffe comic opera: see Opera. 
Bouffon, boufoon, obs. ff. Buffoon. 
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BOUGAINVILLAEA. 

Bougainvillaea (b/ 7 geinvilf*a, commonly 
-vrlia). Also -ea, -ia. [Named after the hr. 
navigator Bougainville 1 729-1811.] A genus of 
tropical plants of the order Nyctaginacetr, having 
flowers almost concealed by large leafy bracts. 

1866 Treas. Hot. I. 160/2 Bougainvillea spec t a bihs is a 
climbing shrub or small tree, with alternate leaves and 
small spines- 1881 Mrs. Prakd /Wrjfv * Hass. 1. 145, A 
wide verandah.. festooned by bougainvillea. 1883 Sunday 
Mae. Sept. 547/2 Cascades of bougonv Alias, passion-flowers 
banksias and roses. 

Bou'gar (b/rgai). .SV. Etymology unknown. 

1, pi, * Cross spars, forming part of the roof of 
a cottage, used instead of laths.’ Jamieson. 

a x sso Christ is Kirke Or. xiv.With bougars of barnis thay 
beft blew kappis. 1858 M. Port nous Pouter Johnny 28 
This braw lid Made frae the bougars o' the Kirk. 

2 . Comb ., as bougar-stakes, ‘the lower part 
of rafters, that were set on the ground in old 
houses’; bougar-sticks, ‘strong pieces of wood 
fixed to the . . rafters of a house by wooden 

P tBouge, sby Obs. or dial. Also 4~fl bowge. 
[a. OF. bottle (also badge, huge, buehe, Godef.) a 
small leather hag or wallet :-K. bulga a leathern 
bag. also the womb ; of Gaulish origin (Festus) : 
Olr. bolg, bole , a sack. The variant Bulge is 
found still earlier, and runs parallel to bouge in 
senses 1 and 2 ; 2 has also the variant form 

IJCLCH ; 3 has the parallel and later fonn Bilge.] 
f 1 . A wallet or bag, csp. one made of hide ; 
a skin-botlle ;*= Bulge sb. 1. Obs. 

1387 Truvisa Hidden < Rolls Ser. VII. 385 malv* 
were i-serched hU bouges and bis trustynge cofres. *388 
Wvcur f's. xxxii. 7 He gaderith togidere the wains of the 
see as in a bowge [1382 hotel], 1 1440 Prowp. Parv. 46/1 
Bowge, bulga. c 1470 dors, Shefic, * O'. 118221 7 by draught 
of horse fro ryuers ix wellis Bouges be brought 10 brewar* 
for good ale. 1557 Paysell Barclay s Jngiirth 96 He 
charged botiels and bowges to (he hydes of the same bea-Ue. 
1600 IIolland Livy xxi. xxvii. 408 Fastning their apparrell 
to bouges of lellier like bladder.', [m ntrcs\. 
b. Her. Cf. lhiUOKT. 


157a Bossf.wf.m. Armoric it. 30b, D. beareth Or, three 
water bowges Sable in chefe. 

•j- 2 . A swelling, a hum]) ; = Bulge sb. 2. Obs. 

1308 Trevisa Barik. Do P. K. v. xl. ‘1493' 1 55 1 | ,e caa ‘ 1 
the galle is a certayne skynne settc vppon the bowges. %A 
thclyuer. ^1430 Wychf Leg. xm. 20 t MS. S.»If he hath 
a hotche or a bongo on his bah. 1483 Cath. Angl. 30 A 
liowge, gibbus, struma. 

3 . The protuherant part of a cask ; = Bilge 2. 

1741 Compl. Pam. Piece t. v. 266 Then give it Vent at the 

Bouge, with a Hole made with a Gimblet. 1750 \\ . Li.i.is 
Mod. Husbandman I V. ii. 109 Turning the cask sideways, 
on its bougc, immediately cork up the lower holes. *867 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 122 Bongo or Bouge and Lhtne, 
or Bilge and Chimb, the end of one cask stowed against 
the bilge of another. 1875 Parish Sussex Dial., Bongo, a 
water cask. The round swelling part of a cask. 

4 . A cowrie, rare. [a. F. boitge ‘ coquillage ser¬ 
vant de monnate aux Indes’ (BoUte .] 

1875 Jtvoss Money iv. 24 The cowry shells, which, under 
one name or another—chaingos, zimbis, bouges, etc. 

5 . Comb., as sense t) bougc-maker, -matt ; bowge- 
work, bulged or raised work. 

1530 Palsgr 187 Paysovr do bah us, a lethercoofer maker or 
a tfouge maker, c x S oo Cocke Lorelles B .10 Tankarde berers 
bouge men, and spere planers. 1590-7 Bond in lint. 
Croydon App. 11783. 154 The windoes with bowge worke. 

Bouge, sb:- Obs. Also 5 bowge, 7 budge. 
Corrupt form of Bocciie sb.', court-rations : ajso 
used by Ben Jonson in the sense of ‘ provisions’. 

1461 83 Ord. R. Ifousoh. % Liber Nigor Edw. IP, 1? 
The I-yvery for horses at bouge of C ourt, of gentlemen K 
many other, <Nc. now is leftc. 1540 -b/. Papers Hon. / III, 

I. 623 Every of them to have lyke bouge of courte. 1611 
Cotgr., Avoir bone he a Court, to eat and drinke scotfree, 
to haue budge-a-Court, to be in ordinarie at Court, a 1616 
B. Jonson Love Restor. 87 A bombard man, that brought 
bouge for a Countrey Lady or two that fainted.. with fasting. 
__ Mercuric Valid. NVks. (1692) 377 . 1 am to deliver the 
huttry in, so many firkins of aurnm potabile, as it delivers 

out bombards of budge to them. 

t Bouge, sbo * Obs. rare. A species of trout. 

1705 Act 4 Anne viii, Bongos, otherwise called Sea Trouts, 
f Bouge, sbA Obs. rare- 1 , (possibly misprint.) 
A horsehair noose. 

1725 Bradley Pam. Diet. I. s.y. Ducks , Fasten your 
Collars or slipping Bouges to the End of your Stick. 

Bouge, sbo* In silver manufacture, a hollow 
running round any article, 
t Bouge, V. Obs. Also 5-7 bowge, 6 boulge, 
budge, [f. Bouge sb} : there are also partially 
differentiated variants Bii.gk, Bulge, and Bulch.] 
1. /raus. To stave in a ship’s bottom or sides, 
cause her to spring a leak ; ~ Bilge v. 1. 

1485 Canton Trevisa' s Higdon vn. xxvi (1527^ 284 He .. 
toke .. one of the Sotulans grete shyppes .. and bowged 
and thyrled it in y nether syde. 1577 Holinshko Chron. 
III. 15/2 Sir Anthonie Oughtred folowing the Regent at 
tlie sterne, bowged hir in diverse places, and set hir powder 
on fire. Ibid. 11. xvii. (1877) 288 Our ships will either bowge 
those of other countries or put them to flight. x$8o Nori h 
Plutarch (1676) 460 He had fewer galleys than they, yet he 
budged divers of theirs and sunk them. 1600 HoLLANn Livy 
xxi. 1. 421 One vessell. wasbonged and pierced {perforata). 
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2 . iitlr. To suffer fracture in the bilge; = 

Bilge v. 2. rv ,. 

a 1577 Gascoigne/ V. Holland, Lest iherupon Our shippe 
should bowge. 

3 . To swell out, to bulge ; - Bulge v. 3. 

1308 [see Bot’GiNG.l 1647 H. More Song of Soul t. I. xlvi. 
From this first film all hulk in quantity Doth bougen out. 
1851 S. Junn Margaret ii. 6 When it reaches the stone that 
bouges out there. 

Bouge, obs, form of Budge. | 

V Bouged, ///. a. Obs . [f. Bouge v. + -kd.] 

Having the bottom staved in ; = Bulged ?. 

1580 H. Ci if ford Gilloflov'crs 118751 *46 ^ ot halfe so fast 
the iKjwdgcd shippt:, The water in doth drinke. 
t Bougeron. Obs. rare. [Oh.] A sodomite. 
1400 Rom. Rose 7024 tf tlier be castel or dice Wherynne | 
that oiiy bougeron?. he. 1675 Cotton/Vc/. // U705) 192 

Thou now .-peak'.st perfect, Bougeroon. 

Bouget bfr<\?fi).//rr. Also 6 boget, 7 bow- 
ge t. [Earlier spelling of Budget.] A representa¬ 
tion of an ancient water vessel, consisting of a yoke 
with two leathern pouches, or buckets, attached. I 
(i486 Bit. St. Albans, Her. Hivb, Horgys ]w called in 
armys water bulgces.I iS9* Wyklm- A™*™ 136 W ho did 
in gulei* three sillier Bogets bear. 1688 R. Holme .-I) mo>y 
hi. vi. 75 He beareth Or, a Water Bowget, Sable. 1859 
Turner Dom. An hit. 111 . ti. vii. 250 'I wo sluelcK of arms, 
on one of which are three water bougets. ^ 
t Bouget. Misprint or bad spelling for Bought, 

the bend of the elbow. , 

1548 Vicary P.ngl/shm. Troas. i 1626 30 I ill it appeare m 
tlie bouget of the arme. 

Bough (ban), sb. Forms : t -2 boh, bos, 2 4 
bo3, 2- 3 bosh, bou, 3 bohu, bohw, bouh, bu3, 
3-4 bugh, 3-5 bogh, 3 -7 bow, 4 boglie, boght . 
boow, bou3(e, bouw, bowje, buh, 4-6 bowe 
H boe, .SV. bwy, 5 6 Sr. bew, 5 7 bonghe, 0 
bewch, boowe, bouwc, f-9 Sr. beugh, fi- 
bough. [Common Teut. : OK. bog boh = OUG. 
/>i, 0i r (MUG. bnoc, mod.G. bug) shoulder, foreleg; 
MDu. boeeh, Du. boeg, ON. bog-r shoulder, bow of 
a shipOTeiit. *bogu <Aryan Hhtighu J, Skr. 
bdhu-s arm. foreleg. CjT. ira\vs fore-arm. 

The sense Mxough of a tree' appears to be of exclusively 
Eng. development: (he Bou of a ship is ultimately the 
same word, but of recent adoption from Scandinavian or 
Low Herman. Notwithstanding a certain fitness of sense, 
this word is in no way related to the vh. stem bong; UK. 
bitgatu to Bow.] 

f 1 . The shoulder of an animal. Obs. 
c 1000 /Ei.fric Ex. xxix. 22 pu nyin«t K>ne n'sle of k-am 
ramme .. K pone su ybran boh. ? ^ 1400 Morte Arth. 188 
Seyne bowes of wylde Imres with }-e braune lechyde. 

2 . A limb, leg. .SV. . 

r 1550 A. Scott in Evergreen 11 .1S3. xvi, Ryde down this 
hrae, Thocht ye suld brek a beugh. 1706 m Uatson s C oil. 
Poems I. 46 .Jam.) Came and tuik her by the Ixmgh. 

3 . One of the larger limbs or offshoots of a tree, a 
main branch ; but also applied to a smaller branch. 

riooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 8 Sumc heowun Kera treowa 
bogas [c xi6o Hatton bo^es]. c 1200 Trill. Coll. Horn. 219 
be huueme^te lwu of k c treuwe. c xzoo Ormin 10002 All 
ewike & grene bojhess. c i2$o(rou. 4- Lx .608 Agrene oliues 
ho3. a 1300 Cursor M. 8291 Apon a bogh ban can he s^;il. 
_ .. o i^/i. VnHtiir hiws thav bvde. 


□OT. a ijw lhoi'/ •- --o-* r . , 

0 1420 An tins of Arth. iv. 08421 2 \ ndur hoes thay byde. 
1423 Jas. I. Kings 0 - xxxv, From beugh to beugh thay 
hippit and thai plaid, c 1450 Henrysos Mor. bob. 45 1 he 
Bewe.s braid blomed about mine head, c 1500 (.rOii spent 
Plough 30 Our payment slialbe a styk of A bough. 1555 
Fden Decades H\ Did. tit. x. 183, To couer the same with 
bouwes. 1653 Walton Angler 154 Fasten that line to any 
bow. 1716 8 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 1 . xxxxiti. 15° 
Followed by a man dressed in green boughs. 1875 B. '1 aylor 
Faust 1 . xxi. 182 Boughs are groaning and breaking. 

fb. traits/ and fig. A main branch, as of a 
vein or arlery ; a branch of a family, or of any¬ 
thing metaphorically referred to as a tree. Obs. 

a 1225 Amr. R. 336 Big in uormest et prude, &sech allepe 
bowes berof. a 1300 CursorM. 24274 All sal be sauued thoru 
a man pat l>orn es on bis bogh. 1330 R. Bronne Chron, 40 
He wedded be dukes doubter, .pre Ixxuwes of spronge. 
1526 Piter. Pc if. (W. do W*. 1 53 i’ 54 h, The rcligyous persone 
shold not. .haue. .deed bowes ne corrupte hraunches. 1668 
Culpepi'ER & Cole Bart hoi. Anat. 1. vi. 12'! he Boughs of the 
Vein .. are sent unto the transverse Muscle. 

4 . transf. A gallows: cf. similar use of tree. 
Legal Proverb. * The father to the bough, the son 
to the plough*: supposed to mean that, according 
to Kentish custom, attainder for felony does not 
deprive a man’s children of the succession to his 

property, arch. . „. . 

1590 S win burn Testaments 53 Or in Kent in Gauelkind.. 
for there it is said, the father to the boughe, and the son to 
the ploughe. 1596 Si'KNSRR State Del. Wks. (1862) 553/2 
Some..have beene for their goods sake caught up, and 
carryed straight to the bough. 1870 Morris Earthly l ar. 
Ill. »v. 77 If she doom thee to the bough. 

5 . Comb., as bough-flecked a., flecked by the 
partial shadow of houghs {poet.) ; bough-runes, 
Stephens’s name for the runic characters modified so 
as to resemble branching trees: also boughless adj. 

1870 Morris Earthly Pur. III. tv. 404 The Mxmgh. 
flecked dazzling light of mid-day shone 1839 Erasers 
Mag. XX. 343 A birch-tree, entirely y houghless, branchless, 
and twigless. 1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. 1 .240 the 
I De-rune^ arc rcn<l in tlic <runc the Rough •thivm oil 
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the Maesboue stones. 1669 J. WorUCGf. Syst. Agric. (t 63 i) 

249 Field-fares and ’Bow-thrushes. 

t Bough, v} Obs. [f. prec. sb.] a. Dans. To 
strip of boughs, b. intr. To send out boughs. 

1523 FtT2HF.RH. Hush. § X32 Dresse the wode and bowe it 
clene, and cut it at cuery byght. 1852 [see Boughed]. 

t Bough, v .2 Obs. exc. .SV. (pron. haux-) [k 
the sound; cf. Bow-wo\\\] intr. To bark as a 
dog. Hence Bou‘ghing///. a. 

1566 Studlev Senecas Agamem. (1581) 155 b, Nor barkc 
with any boughinge throate. 

Bough, obs. form of Bo Bow. 
t Bou ghage. Obs. [f. Bough sb} + -age : cf. 
bra neb age.] Boughs collectively. 

1594 Carkw Tasso <i88i> 71 High Kirres, Beeches, and 
Holmes of thicke bowage. . , 

Boughed (baud),///, a. [f. Bough sb. and?'.» 

+ -ed.] a. 1 laving boughs (chiefly with descriptive 
adj., as dark-boughcd, leno-boughed) ; also, covered 
or shaded wiLh boughs, b. Stripped of (its) boughs. 

r ,400 Lay to Freiue 169 An asche. .fair and heighe Wele 
y.bowed. 1725 Sloane Jamaica II. 304 They build then 
nests in low hough’d trees. 1805-6 Coleridge 3 Graves 111. 
iii, A mossy track all over boughed. 1852 I upper / rcreerb. 
Philos. 391 The tree is felled, and boughed, and bare. 1877 
M. Arnold Grande Chartreuse, Many a dark-hough'd pine. 

Boughery (bau*ori\ nonce-rod. [f. Bough + 
-EUY ; ef. rookery.] A structure of boughs. 

1855 Household Wds. XII. 435 Kach family was squatted 
down under a few gum-tree boughs..all except the un¬ 
married young men, who were located in groups at bough- 
erics of their own. 

Boughie, obs. form of Boughy. 

Bough-pot (txurppt). arch, or dial. Also 7 
bow-pott, 7- bow-pot. [f. Bough sb. + Pot : cf. 
Be.\C-pot ] A pot or other vessel for holding 
boughs, etc., for ornament; a flower-pot; in 19th c. 
also^n bunch of flowers, bouquet. 

1583 J- Higins Junius ’ Xomciiclatoig&Z Bough-pots, or 
flower pot-, set in the windows of private houses. 1665 
Pfpys Diary i 3 Sept., The wind .. flung down a great 
how-pott that stood upon the side-table. 1777 Sheridan 
Sch. Sc and. 111. iii, Not..a twig hut what sin the hough- 
pots out of the window. 1841 Blacfao. Mag. L. 206 
Bough-pots decorate their windows. 1848 1 hackf.ray J an. 
Pair i, ‘ We have made her a Iww-pot.’ ‘ Say a bouquet.. 
'tis more genteel.’ 1884 Leisure Hour Apr. *yg\ Removed 
to make plare (in grates] for the * bough-pots', or posies. 

t Bought, j/'. 1 Obs. I onus: a. 5 bouBt, 
bowght, 6 boughte, bught(e. 4-7 bought; fi. 

6 bowt 0, 6-7 bout. [A comparatively late word 
(certain only from 15th c.) ; parallel in its senses 
to BIGHT, ME. byyj, OE. by hi ; and corresp. in form 
and sense to MEG. lute hi (whence modG. bueht, 
Du. bocht, 1 )a. and Sw. bugt). The Eng. word may 
also have been from LG.; but more probably it 
arose out of an assimilation of byght to Bow v.> or 
was itself foinietl from Bow on the pattern of 
byght, etc. (cf. Bueht in Grimm). When the 

guttural became weak or mute, bought began ap¬ 
parently to be associated with the adv. 'bout, 
about see 2 b, quol. in ,6_1 7^ c - was 

commonly spelt bout, whence, with special develop¬ 
ment of sense, the current Bout, sbA q. v.] 
fl. A bend or curve; esp. a hollow angle or 
bend in the animal body. Cf. Bight i. Obs. 

a 1519 Horn an /W/. 25 b, There is a scabbe in the bought 
of myne arme [in ancone]. 1530 Fausgr. 200/2 Bought of 
the arme, le ply du bras. 1551 Rkcorde Pathw. A 110:01. 

vii, To make a plumbe lyne .. on the vtter or inner 
imgbte lof a circle], 1610 Markham Masterp. n. \xv. 327 
Ouerthwart the ver^' bought or inward bent of the knee. 
1658 Franck North. Mem. (1821) 159 t )n the bought of her 
near buttock was branded a remarkable patch. 

B x6oo C. Butler Pent. Mon. 11634! 40 If there be any 
crook or bout in the Beit. 1634 T. Johnson Parey sChimng. 
xvt. xxxiii. (1678 364 If the ell>ow be dislocated .. some put 
some round thing into the bout of the elbow, t 

t b. A bending in a coast-line, mountain-chain, 
etc. Cf. Bight 3. Obs. 

0 1480 Caxton Chron. Png. ccxxiii. 222 Tney. .met the 

haillol and his companye at an hongyng bought of the more. 

B. 1587 Fleming Contn, Holhuhed III. 1331/2 lo enter 
in at the great chanell of Middleborough by the bout of the 
foreland 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 643 In the very 
lioute well neerc of the shore. 1675. Pmnsylv. Archives 
I 34 Over ag l the Boute aboue Verdrick-teige-hooke, 
f 2 . The bend or loop of a rope, string, or chain ; 
the part between the ends or points of attachment 
(cf. Bight 2) ; the fold of a cloth, etc. ; a turn or 
involution ; also Jig., and in comb, as bough Pud sc. 

a, c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. <tS 63 > 
129 Draw streight clothe, & ley J> e hq u 3t on pevttur 
egge of be table. 1570 Levins Man ip. 217 A Bought, pi tea. 
1611 Bible i Sam. xxv. 29 ntarg., 1 n the midst of the bought 
of a sling. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm 712 Net 
.. fastened bought-wise unto the end of a long pole. 

B 1S62 Ihv. Q. Mary's Dresses in Sat Re t*. (1863) 

12 Dec. 764/2! Fardingales. .expanded by whalebone si bowt is 

of quhaill home. 1575 Banister Chyrurg. it. (1585) *79 
Let it be tyed first with ij inuolutions or bowtes. 1632 
M ilton L'Allegro (18631140 In notes, with many a winding 
bout Of linked sweetness long drawn out. a 1648 Ld. II er- 
rkrt Life, One curl rising by degrees above another, and 
every bout tied with a small ribband. , 

fb. A coil, fold, or ‘knot’ formed hy the body 
of a serpent, ihe tail of a horse, etc. Obs. 
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BOULDER. 


a. [i 1300 A'. A //>. 4712 Of theose bought was hcorc croune.] 
<"*435 lorr. Port ft gal 558 A bowght ihc schyld he lappyd 
yt ther, Torrent the bowght asondyr schere. 1591 Spenser 
Firg. Gnat 25s He ..wrapt his scalie boughts with fell 
despight. 1633 H. Cocan Pinto's Traz\ xxxv. 1 1663 * 140 An 
Adder of Brass, infolded into I know not how many 
boughts. 

0 . 1596 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 11 His huge long tayle.. 
Whose wreathed bouts when euer he vnfoldcs. 

13 . (cf. Bought v\ quot. 1521.) Obs. 

1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. Ixviii, The beiue of that sterre 
was bryghter than the sonne and at the bou^t of the bctnc 
appered a dragons hede. Ibid. Ixix, The hede of tlie dragon 
that is seyn at the bought of the been*. 

Bought, "bugilt (bauxt, bt;xO» S ^ K ~ $ c - 
Also bowght, boueht, bueht. [Etymology 
obscure: it answers in form to the prec.; but the 
connexion of sense is uncertain. The Gael, buchd 
appears to be from Lowl. Sc.] 

1 . A sheep-folcl; spec, a pen for confining ewes at 
milking-time. 

1513 Douglas /Etuis lx. ii. 64 As we se. .The vvyld wolf 
. .Abowt the bowght U'. r. bouehtj plel al of wandis tyglu. 
18x3 Hogg Kitmeny xxiv, Broke from their boughts and 
faulds. 

2 . ( A square seat in a church, a table-seat.’ Jam. 

3 . Comb., as bought-door, - seat. 

1807 Hogg Mt. Hard 27 (Jam.) ’I hc bught door is always 
carefully shut at even. 

+ Bought, vd Obs. Also 6 bowght, bowt, 

8 sc. bught. [f. Bought sb. 1 ] lnuts, and intr. 
To bend, wind, fold ; to link. 

1521 Fisher Wks. 324 Nor a syngle heme of the sonne F 
nothynge somyghty as whan it is doubled and bowghied in 
itselfc by rcboundynge and reflexyon. 1555 Fardle Faciotts 
t. vi. 100 Nature hath made..hollow Cuttrcs, and Criekes 
into llie maigne lande, bowtyngand compussyng in and out. 
1832 Whistlc-Binkic (8c. Songs) 1, (1853) i2t When ihecan- 
vassin' cam’ round, the member walk'd about, And bughted 
i‘ the Provost’s arm. 

Bought, bught, vf Sc. [f. Bought sb.-] 

1 . trans . To pen or fold (sheep), llencc Bou’ght- 
ing vbl. sb. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-T. Misc . (1733d. 72 At boughting-tinie 
to leave the plain In milking to abide thee. 1792 Burns 
My ain kind Dearie , The eastern star Tells bugluin-tiinc 
is near, my jo. 

2 . gen. To inclose, fence in ; hence Boirghted 
ppL a. Bouchting-blanket, ‘ a small blanket, 
spread across a feather-bed, the ends being pushed 
in under the bed at both sides* (Jamieson). 

1807 10 Tannahill Bonnie Wood Craigie Lee, The mavis, 
down thy blighted glade, Gars echo ring frae every tree. 

Bought (bgt\ ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Bun, 
which see for forms.] 

a. Purchased; freq. in comb, dear-bought ^cf. 
dere abought under A bye). Sought-booh: ^ Comm.) 
a book for keeping an account of bought goods, 
b. fig. see senses of Buy) Ransomed, gained by 
a sacrifice ; also bribed, etc. + Bought pica : a 
groundless accusation. 

1599 Porter Angry Wont. Abiugd. (1841) 104 Ti.s aiioltle 
prouerbe. .bought wit is the best. 1636 Ruthi-.rhjkd Lett. 
Ixxv. (1862) 1 . 193 This was hut a bought plea and l was a | 
fool. 1646 Crasiiaw Delights of Uluses 11652* 134 More , 
than..a bought blush, or a set smile. 1700 Dryden Pula- j 
nton Are. 1687 Bought senates and deserting troops arc ! 
mine. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 230 Dear- 
bought advantages. 1849 Freese Comm . Classbk. 101 The 
Bought, or. Bills of Parcels Book, into which are entered 
the particulars of all goods bought. 

Boughten (bjkt’n), ppl. a. [irreg. f. Bought 
ppl. a. by assimilation to fought cnl\ — Bought ppl. 
a. Used poet, for the sake of metre ; otherwise only 
dial, and in U.S. in application to purchased as 
opposed to home-made articles. 

1793 Coleridge Robespierre in. Wks. 111 . 36 The Com¬ 
mune s villain friendship, And Henriot's boughten succours. 
1805 Southey Madoc in IF xiv, Whose faith Reck’d not of 
boughten prayers, nor passing bell. 1825 Bro. Jonathan 
1 . 131 Leather shoes, and white, ‘boughten’ stockings. 

t Bou’ghtling. Obs. rare. In 3 boghtling. 

[? f. Bought pa.pple. of Buy + -ling.] One bought 
or ransomed. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17262 [11 euer. .haf thoghl. . 1 ) \>\ boght- 
linges hu hou boght. 

+ Boughty (bmrti), a. Obs. [f. Bought sb. I + 

-Y *.] Bent, curved ; having one or several bends. 

1570 Levins Mnnip. in Boughty, intrnatus. 1611C0TGR., 
Cornu , crooked, or bough lie, like a home, — s, v. Asne, 
Bowed, bougluie, or bowing. 

Bough-wough, var. form of Bow-wow. 
Boughy (baud), a. Also 6-7 boughie. [f. 
Bough sb. + -yL] Abounding in boughs. 

1570 Levins Manip . m Boughy, ramosns. 1610 G. 
Fletcher Christ's Fief, in Farr's S. P. 11847* 62 Her 
watchman, arm'd with boughie crest. 1832 J. Wilson in 
Blackzo. Mag. XXXI. 988 Surprising Sir Ralph, .on briary, 
broomy, and bonghy ground. x848T HOReau Maine IF. i. 
(1867* 37 The drear and bougliy wilderness. 

1! Bougie (b/r^J). [a. 1\ bougie wax candle, 

from Bougie (Arab. Bijiyah), a town in 

Algeria which carried on a trade in wax.] 

1 . A wax-candle, a wax light. 

1755 Mem. Capt. /’. Drake tl. ii. 40 Supplied with.. 
Bougies, otherwise Wax-lights, for their own Apartments. 


1817 Mar. Edgeworth Tales V Xoveis (Rtldg.) IX. xii. 
109 Snatching up a bougie, the wick of which scattered fire 
behind him, he left the room, c 1865 LeihkbY in Circ. Sc. 
1 .97/1 Stearic candles will supersede every other description 
of bougie, 

2 . Med. A thin llexible surgical instrument made 
of waxed linen, india-rubber, metal, etc., for intro¬ 
duction into the passages of the body, for the pur¬ 
pose of exploration, dilatation, or medication. 

Ail armed or caustic bougie has a piece of caustic fixed 
within its extremity. 

1754 64 Smeli.ik Midtvif 111 . 513 He introduced a large 
bougie which went up a great way. 1758 J. S. lr. Le 
Draft's Obscrv. Snrg. (1771) 222 Bougies, contrived of 
waxed Linen rolled up. 1804 AbKknlthy Surg. Observ. 
201, 1 introduced a small hollow bougie..into the oesopha¬ 
gus, and injected half a pint of milk and water. 

Bougil, obs. form of Bugle. 
t Bou’ging, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Bouge v. (sense 3 
H—iNt; l.j A swelling, protuberance. 

1398 Tkkvisa Barth. Dc P. R. v. xl. (1495' 155 The galle 
is a membre hole mid dryc sette on the bowgyng of the 
lyuer. Ibid. v. xlii. 11495) 159 Roundnes of guiles and 
hewgynge and folilyngo is nedefull. Ibid. v. Ii. u 195) 168 
The inner bowchynge and roundencs of the ihies. 

t Bou'gouu. Obs. rare-'. ? Some kind of 
musical instrument. 

c 1325 Allit. P. B. 1416 Bougounx IjUslIi batu’ed so J>ikke‘. 

t Bougre. Obs. rare. [a. V. bougre. OF. boul- 
gre a ‘ Bulgarian ’, a heretic late L. Bulgaria an 
inhabitant of Bulgaria.] A heretic. 

1340 Aycnb. 19 11 c..He belcfb J>et he ssolclc, a>e de|> fie 
bougre and fie lierelike. Ibid. 134 Vor J et bycj>|*c bougres 
and fie herctiks proude uorlore. 

Bouh, obs. form of Bough, Bow. 

Bouilli bvdy/). Also 7 buollie, 8 bouille, 
-ie. [a. F. bouilli, pa. pple. of bouillir to boil, j 
Boiled or stewed meat, esp. beef. Also all rib. 

1664 Buii.er Uud. 11. 1. 598 French Cooks use Their 
Haul-gusts, Huollics, or Ragtists. 1753 Smoi.lli r t 't. 
Fathofu *1784) 116/1 The kniglu indulged upon his soup and 
bouille. 1821 Knciir.NER l ook's Orach Med. p 143 Bvef 
Bouilli. .is fresh beef gently simmered by a slow fire. 

Bouillie : see Booly. 

II Bouillon (bft-'ytfn . Also S bouillion. [1 . 
bouillon , f. bouillir to boil ] 

1. Brotb, soup. Also in comb , 

1656 in Blocs 1 Glossogr. ms Fr. 1 1725 Bkadi.lv Fata. 
Diet. s. v. Sorrel, Bouillons or thin Broth, c 1865 Cire. .St. 
I. 343/2 What in France is sold under the name uf bouillun- 
cakes, is nothing hut gelatine. 

2 . A saline ‘ bath or solution of an alkali, in 
which wool is steeped previous to dyeing. 

1791 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing 1 . 1. 11. i, Wool Boiled 
in a bath with saline substances—this is called the bouillon. 

3 . An excrescence of flesh in the foot of a horse. 

4 . In Dressmaking. A puffed fold. 

1869 Daily Xczrs 4 Mar., Her Serene Highness.. wore a 
blue satin train, trimmed with houillunnes of while tulle. 

Bonk. Xow only .SV. and dial. Forms: 1-3 
bue, 2-4 buke, 3-4 book, 3-fi bouke, 5 bowke, 
buike, 7 biiiek, 8-9 buik, 4 bonk. [OF. 
bile belly —OS. IntCy Du. bulk . OllG. buh, buck. 
M11G. bitch , mod.G. bamh belly, < i\. btik-r trunk 
of the bodyO'l'eul. *buko-z. Die prevailing 
sense in MM is the same as in ON., from which it 
may have been taken. As early as ljttli c. this 
word was confounded with Bulk sb,, which after¬ 
wards usurped most of its senses, ami has super¬ 
seded it in literary use. Thu modern dial, and Sc. 
bonk seems to be partly a survival of ME. bonk. 
partly the regular descendant of ME. hoik, Bulk.J 
f 1 . The belly, paunch, or abdomen. Obs. 
c 1000 /Elkric If out. (1846) II. 270 pat husel i>..bviwu\ 
todum tocowen, and into pain buce asviul. <1175 Lamb. 
Horn, 25 pc hco wullc underfon. .cristcs licomc in his Min- 
fulle bukc. i486 Bk. St. Albans 1 > vij b, Whan yowrc 
hawke hath wormys in hir howke. 

2 . The trunk of the body^ lienee the body of a 
man or animal. After 14th c. only Sc. and dial. 

a 1225 Aner. R. 134 pc liwule pel mi soule is in mine buhr. 
a 1225 Juliana 70 Kr pe bodi wi6 pc hue boo Bund ret 
from hire heauet. 1330 R. Bkcnxk Chron. 174 A bouke of 
a motoun. <‘*330 Arl/t. <5- Mcrl. 7189 That the heued 
lleighe fram the bouk. 1513 Docglas .Ends 1. ix. 100 Ane 
hundreth husleous bowk is _ of swyne. 1591 R. Bruce 11 
Scrtu. X ij b, They cary their heartes out of their buikes as iL 
were. 1794 Burns Balt. Shcriff-mnir ii, They rush'd and 
push'd. .And monic a bouk did fa man. 1832 53 Whistle. 
Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 85 Mony a bonny buik lay canid. 

+ b. trans/. Applied to the body or interior of 
a church. Obs. (Cf. Bulk.) 

e 1420 C/irou. Fiiod. 340 A lowe in to pc bouke of pe 
chirchc was send. 1499 Witt of Banff eld 1. Somerset llo.*, 
To be buried in the bouke of the Church. 

3 . — Bulk in its modern senses: Magnitude in 
three dimensions, volume; largeness of volume, 
bulkiness; the greater portion of anything. Only 
mod. .SV. and dial. 

1697 U llland Poems 78 (Jam.) Though old Colquhouu 
should bear the buick o’t. 1805 J. Nicol Poems 1 1 . 3 (Jam.) 
The blades, accordin to their bouk lie partit into band>. 
1826 J. NV t ilson Xoct. Atnbr. Wks. 1835 1 * *48 FH weigh 't 
against its ain bouk, lead only excepted, o’ony ilher material 
I noo extant. 1855 Whitby Gloss ., Bouk l proa. Book\ bulk, 
j mxc, substance. 


Bouk, dial. f. Bulk v. Obs. to belch; and Bowk, 
a pail. Bouk e, obs. and Sc. form of Buck. 

t Bouked, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Bouk + -ED.] Hav¬ 
ing a protuberance. 

11300 A*. A lis. 6265 Scluwte y-swerred .. And bouked 
byfore and byhynde. 1513 Douglas <Encis in. vi. 127 
(Juhar, in hir bowkit bysme, that hellis belli*, The large 
fludis suppis thrive in ane sweltli. 

f Bou ksonie, a. Sc. Obs. rare. Also buk- 
some, -sum, bulksome. [App. f. Bouk + -80J1E j 
but infiuenced in sense and partly in form by Bulk ; 
see Buxom a.-] Corpulent, portly; occupying 
large space, bulky : fig. great, powerful, influential. 

1600 Act. Jos. IV, (1814 209 i Jam.) Andro had ane vtlier 
duwblcl. .and wc> mair buksum. 1708 M. Bruce Led. -y 
Sertn. 33 1 Jam.) Where Christ grows ay bulksomer in the 
bosom. Ibid. Christ is buksumo in heaven. 1785 Poems 
Buchan Dial. 12 1 Jam.' l^iggert wi’ this bouksomc grailh 
Vou will tyne liaaf your speed. 


Bouky, Sc. form of Bulky. 

Boul, bool. Obs. uxc. .SV. and north, dial. (b/d). 
Also 6 boule, .SV. bowle, bulis (//.), 8-9 bool, 
[perh. a. MDu. boghcl or MEG. bo gel (mod.l)u. 
bcugcl, Gur. biigcl) bow, hoop, ring, f. stem of 
(>Teuf. *beugan to bend, Bunn J 

1 . Anything bunt into a curve; a cuivalure. .SV. 

1513 Douglas eEnet's nr. \iii. $5 A port thair is .. 

In nianer of a how maid bowle [r\/■. boule| f>r bay. 1808 
Jamieson s.v., ‘The bool of the arm when it F Lent, i. u. 
ihc cunaturc. 

2 . csp. 'Flic.* curved or semicircular handle oJ a 
pail, tea-kettle, pinl-stoup, etc. ; the annular pari 
of a key; the holes in scissors for the thumb and 
linger. Bouts , bools, a movable handle oi two parts 
fora pot, allied also clips. Sc. and not III. Bug. 

1560 Aberdeen Reg. V. 24 1 Jam. Ane pair of put bulis. 
1570 I.iains Manip. 218 Y r Boule of a |*otie, ansa, tapit. 
tutu. 1816 Sum Anfbj. 111 . 350 <*»loss., ' To tonic to the 
hand like the l»ml o’a pint stoup \ .as easily and agreeably 
a» the handle of a drinking vessel tomes to the hand of a 
tippler. 

3 . A child’s hoop for bowling, dial. (N.F.. Eng¬ 
land.j 

Boul, obs. form of Bowl sb. 

Boulanger it e (b/riumd/^rait . Min. [f. Bon 
/anger name of a French mineralogist + -itk.J A 
native sulphide of antimony and lead. 

*868 Dana Min. § 122 Kmbiilhite i> fioin the 1 m ality of 
lxjul.mgeritc al Nertschiusk. 


Bould-, obs. foim of Bold-. 

Boulcler, bowlder bv«'ldaj). sb. ] Shu dial. 

boother, bowrter. [Shortened f. Bouldlh-sTmnk.] 

1. A water-worn rounded stone, varying in size, 
but properly larger than a pebble, used frequently 
for paving and building purpose**; a cobble. 

1617 M \RK1L\M Carat. 1. 37 Patted with pihhle boulder, or 
some uther kind of small stone. 1811 1 *inki k ion Pelrai.^ 
I. 263 Brown day slate, in bowlders, found in the bed t<l 
the Alecnundra. 1837 Caklvi.e Fr. Rcz\ 1 . v. iv. 256 Ihe 
Bastille, .sinks day Lv day. its ashlars and boulders tum¬ 
bling down continually. 1871 Tyndall Fragrn. Sc/eme 
ted. 61 1 . \i. 209 Fastened the sail at the top, and loaded 
it with boulders at the but loin. 

2 . spec. Grot. A large weather-worn mass or 
block of stone, frequently carried by natural forces 
to a greater or less distance from the parent rock, 
and generally lying on the surface of the ground, 
or in superficial deposits ; an eiratio block. 

1813 B a K EWELL hit rod. Gcol. 118151 73 Some of the verti¬ 
cal beds of rock covering the granite contain ..boulders. 
1830 I.vi 1.1. Prim. Gcol. 1 . 369 Knorin oils rounded boulders 

.of trachyte and basalt. 1859 Dnrwin Orig. Spec. xii. 335 
Krratie boulders have..been noticed on the Rocky Moun¬ 


tains. 

fig. 1858 Haw ruoRNi:/•>. A- It. JrnlsA 1872) I. 14 I lie 
first Napoleon, .a great boulder in history. 

3 . tram/\ A lump or mass of some material, 
spec, in Mining, a large detached piece of ore 
found away from the regular lode. Also attnb . 
in the sense of 1 big, lumpy’. 

1861 Sala Tzo. round Clock -73 Its boulders of whitening, 
and its turpentine-infected bundles of firewood. 1862 Dan v 
Man. Gcol. 537 Boulders of Native Copper have been found. 
i88z Pall Mall G. 31 May 4/1 The birds will have..all of 
the seed ; the boulder clods will never cover it. 

4 . Comb. : bouldcr-elay, a clayey deposit be¬ 
longing to the ice-age, and containing boulders, 
etc.; boulder-drift — boulder-formation\ boulder- 
flat, a tract of country strewed with botdders ; 
boulder-formation, a formation or deposit con¬ 
sisting of mud, clay, etc., in which boulders ate 
embedded ; boulder-head, a kind of sea-wall ; 
boulder-paving, paving made of boulders ; boul¬ 
der-period, the geological epoch in which boul¬ 
der-formations were being produced, the Ice Age 
or Glacial Period ; boulder-walls (see quot.). 

1878 Huxley Physiogr. xvii. 282 An icy sea, from which 
the * boulder clay and glacial gravels were deposited. 1884 
I )awson in Ilandbk. Canada 324 Stratified sands and gravels 
overlying the bouldcr-clay. 1876 Page Adz\ Te.xt-bk.Geol. 
xix. 355 The * boulder-drift is a bold and clearly-defined 
formation. 1884 J. Colbornf With II. Pasha 44 I he road 
across this *boulder.flai consisted of numerous pathways 
running side by side. 1845 Darwin I oy. Sat. ix. (1873) 1S0 
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Fragments of primitive rocks derived front the surrounding I 
•boulder-formation were very numerous. Ibid. viu. 174 . 
The ice-transporting * boulder-period. 1738 Chambers Cycl., 

*Boulder-ioalls, a kind of walls built of round flints or 
pebbles, laid in a strong mortar. 

Bou lder, bolder, sbw The bulrush {Scirpus 
lacusiris) ; ‘the rush used for bottoming chairs'. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Bolder . 1884 G. C. Davies Norfolk 
BrOtitis iii. 24 The weeds and boulders (or clumps of flags . 

Boulder (b^-ldai), v. [f. Boulder sb.K ] 1 o 
make into boulders. (Perh. only in pa. pplc.) 

1839 Murchison Sitnr.Syst. I. xxxix. 540 They may have 
been carried down by streams to the shores, and have been 
long bowldered there. 

Boulderiug (Wu'ldoritj), vbl. sb. [f. prec. + 
-ing b] The action of prec. verb; paving with 
boulders; concr. boulder-stones laid as a pavement. 

1880 L. Wallace Ben-Uur 409 The bouldcring of the 
pavement was rough. . , 

Boulder-stone (b^ldwatfluu). Forms: 3-0 
bulder-ston e, 7 boother-, bowther-stone, b—9 
bowlder-stone, 7— boulder-stone. [Etymology 
obscure. With Mb buldcrston, cf. Bw. dial. , li. 
Gothl. buttersUn a large stone in a stream, one 
which makes a rumbling noise in the water, as 
opposed to klappcrslcn a smaller pebble; f. Sw. 
butter noise, roar, buttr-a to roar, rumble + s/en 
= Stone. This gives a passable sense; blit no 
corresponding word is known elsewhere in Swedish, 
Old or New, Icelandic, Norwegian, or Danish; so 
that actual relation between the North. Eng. and 
Swedish dialect word cannot be asserted. 

No words answering to Sw. butter, bn lira, e.\i>t in Old or 
New Icelandic; but Da. has balder ‘ tumbling noise , 
baitin' ‘to racket, rattle, make a noi>c r . If cither these 
words were in u>e in North. Eng., or a compound bn bn t * 
steen in Da., it would be natural to find here the origin of 
the Eng. word; but no such connecting links are found. 
‘I'he verb and sb. seem indeed to exist in the .Sc. butler to 
bellow, roar \ butler ‘ bellowing, roar, loud gurgling sound , 
but this is not quite the shade of sense required, while the 
form it would yield is not baider., hrelder., bow//ten, or 
boot hen, as actually found in North. Kng. dial., but 'button 
static, which is not found.] 

A rounded water-worn stone larger than a pebble, 
a cobble-stone v -Boulder sb. 1 . Also, in later 
use, — Boulder 2. 

a 1300 Uavclok 1790 He gripen »o»e a bidder ston, And 
let it fleye. 1523 F11 ziif.rb. I lush. § 15 bidder stones, .wokl 
wcare the vren to soone. 1635 Brlketon 1 raz<.\ 1844) 101 
The best paved street with bowtlier stones . that 1 have 
seen. 1792 Genii. Mag. Apr. 330 Large bowlder, stones. 
1861 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. 1.224 The ground is rough 
with l>oulder stones. 1879 Jen kin son Guide to Lake Dtst. 
148 Borrowdale .. The liowder Stone is an immense de¬ 
tached block .. computed to weigh 1971 tons. 1884 S. E. 
Dawson ILvidbk. Canada 293 A very singular plateau, 
covered to a great depth with rounded boulder-stones. 

Bouldery v bJu*UDri , a. [f. Boulder U-y 1 .] 
Characterized by the presence of boulders. 

1859 All 1 '. Bound So. 36. 219 Constantinople ..with .. 
its loose bouldery trotloir. 1876 Pace Adv. 7 ext-bk.Geol. 
xiii. 217 The bouldery conglomerates that flank the Gram¬ 
pians. 1878 IL M. Stanley Dark Gout. 11 . xn. 3471 4 <*> 
from the bouldery wall, rose a lengthy and stupendous clifl 
line. 1882 Black more Christenoell II. x. 219 1 he ground 
was uneven though not bouldery. 

+ BouleE 1 Obs. [app. a variant spelling of 
Boll, Bowl, a hemispherical dish.] A measure of 
lead ore : see quot. 

1449 Exe/ny. Records in Risdon Surv. Devon Ini rod. iS, 
144 Boulsof Glance Oar. 1670 Pettus Rod lute Regales >- v. 
Bottle, cited in Tapping Gloss. Leat-miuing terms 1851 
<K. D.S.) 24 BouD or Dish, a certain measure wherewith the 
miners arc accustomed to measure out the duties to the 
church and king .. it formerly contained al>out half a peck. 

Boule - (b«l). The more correct form of the 
word commonly s]>clt Buhl. 

1875 Pollen Anc. <y Mod. piirnit. (1875) 95 lloul mar¬ 
quetry, which owes its name to the maker .. Andre Charles 
Houle. 1883 Scotsman 9 May n /3 Old Bronze Groups .. 
on magnificent coloured Boule Pedestals. 

Boule, obs. form of Bowl. 

Boulene, boulin, obs. forms of Bowline. 
Boulespret, obs. form of Bowsprit, 

Bon let (b ule). [a. F. bonlel Bullet, dim. of 
boule ball: cf. Bowl sbA] 

+ 1 . A small globe, sphere, or ball. Obs. 

1605 Tim me Quersit. in. 86 Thou shall put them into a 
small boulet of oake. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles I I. 111. 204 
The Agnus Dei. .is made like to tlfose bulles or boulets of 
waxe, which they hang about the neckes of children. # # 

2. teehn. 1 A horse whose fetlock or pastern-joint 
bends forward, and out of its natural position ’ 
(Webster). [A misuse of the F. word, which means 
* fetlock' ; a horse which has its fetlock out of 
place is said to be boulctci] 

|| Boulevard (bwDvar, bwlvar). rarefy -vart 
[a. F. boulevard, older -vart, -ver ; app. corrupted 
from a Teut. word = Ger. boll we rk Bulwark ; cf. 
Sp. baluarte , It. baluardo bulwark.] 

A broad street, promenade, or walk, planted with 
rows of trees. Chiefly applied to streets of this 
kind in Baris, or to others which it is intended to 
compare to them. 


iThe French word originally meant the horizontal portion 
of a rampart; hence the promenade laid out on a de¬ 
molished fortification.) . . . . , 

1772 Weekly Mag. 21 May 233/2 We made the circuit of 
the city on the lwuTevard*. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Vans led. 5) 

65 The Boulevarde, goes round the capital, and was origin¬ 
ally its boundary. 1871M. Collins Mrq. * Merck. 111 . xu. 

288 Pm fond of its Boulevarts busy. 1881 Mokley Cobden 
II. 128 The massacre of unarmed citizens on the boulevards. 

Hence (in newspapers) Boule vardian a ., Bou- 
leva rdish, Bou levardy a., Bou levardize v. 

1864 Sat. Kelt. XVIII. 27/2 The boulevardizing of Paris 
has .. caused great misery to the poor. 

|| Boulevardier (b«lvardy<». [Fr.: f. boule- 
vard, see prec.] One who frequents a boulevard. 

1879 F. Harrison Choke Bks. (i8S6> 24 As hard., as it 
seems to a Parisian boulevardier to live in a quiet country. 

1882 Society 28 Oct. 11/2 The abandoned boulevardier only 
looks with pity on the young enthusiasts. 

+ Bouleversa tion. Obs. rare . [f. next + 
-ATION.] An overturning or upsetting. 

1667 E. Chambkrlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. (1684 64 l he late 

Bonleversations or overturnings. 

t Boule verse, V- Obs. rare. Also 7 boul 
verse, [a. F. boulevcrse-r to turn as a ball, f. boule 
ball, verscr to turn.] traits. To upset, overturn. 

1673 M arvlll Reh. Trans/r. 11 .369 It would raise a very 
great di>order..to bouleverae [cd. 1674 boul-verse] so, and 
overturn the signification of all words. 

|| Bouleversement b/dvgreman, buivous- 
nient . [F.; f. bouleivrse-r to overturn: see prec.] 

A turning upside down, a violent inversion. . 

1814 Scott Let. in Life xi. *Chandosd 251 There i> need 
for a previous bouleversemcirt of every tiling. 1832 blatkxo. 
Mae. XXXI. 553 The bouleversement of ideas .. which 
a revolution produces. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. Challonger 
I. iii. ,85 The bouleversement of the dredge had plainly- 
been caused by* the twist in the new line, 

Boulge, Boulke, obs. forms of Bulge, Bulk. 
Boulimy, var. form of Bulimy. 

Boulspret, -sprit, obs. forms of Bowsprit. 
Boulster, obs. form of Bolster. 

Boult, -er, var. of Bolt vP to sift, -Kit. 

+ Boult el. Obs. Also 5-6 bultelle. [a. OF. 

'* bid Cl cl, earlier bn ret cl now blutean meal-sieve ; 

1. buttle r, bur etcr now Id tiler) to Bolt v. 1 ] 

A kind of cloth specially prepared for sifting; a 
sieve;-B oltKR 1 2); hence degree of fineness as 
letermincd by the fineness of the sieve. 

i*66 Act 51 /ten. III. <Assisa Pauis\ Panis de coquet 
le eodem blado et codem bu hello, ponderabil, etc. [trausl. 
1618, Hrcad Pocket of a farthing of the same Come and 
bulled, shall weigh, etc. 1 . _ , , 0 , 0 

<1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 164 m Babecs Lk.USb-i 
128 Let hil renne in iiij. or vj. bagges ; gele hem,tf bow 
may, of bultelle clothe. >477 /-«*"■ \[dls U$ 3 p 3 Half a 
pece bulled price iiji., j Dosen bulled price xvj«. a * 5 °. 2 
Arnold Chnm. u8i D 206 A bade bulled conteytieth xxxvi. 
half pccis. a 1610 in Gulch Coll. Cur. 11 .12 They bake two 
loaves for one penny .. good paste, and bottled, and law. 
full size. 1638 Peskethman Artach. C* iv b, tor his Hoult 
ell <xi. *7 . 1660. lit 12 Chas. //, iv. behed., Houliel Rams 

the piece viii.... 

Boultell, boultle, boul tine: see Boltkl. 
Boulter (bj«‘lui). Also bolter. [Deriv. un¬ 
known : see also Bui.TER, Bui.TEY.] A long fish¬ 
ing-line armed with a large number of hooks. 

1602 Cahkw Cornwall 34 a, These Hakes. . are taken 
. with the boulter [ed. 1811 lvolter] which is a Spider of a 
bigger size. 1848 C. A. Johns II Wk at Lizard 243 Spiders 
ami boulters are long stout lines, to which are attached 
several hundred bailed hooks, with an anchor and waste- 
line furnished with corks at the end. 1883 bishencs kx/tib. 
Catal. 126 Holler, Card containing thirteen sizes of hooks. 

Bouman Sc. (ban'man, b/ 7 ‘inan). [app. f. Bow 
sbA] The tenant of a Bowing. 

1752 Stewart's Trial {Scots Mag. Sept. 458', John Mac- 
Col. bouman, having the charge uf milk-cows upon a farm 
or shealing belonging to Stewart of Appin. 1886 Stevenson 
Kidnapped \W. 10S The farmers and the crofters and the 
boumen .. wringing their very plaids to get a second rent. 
Ibid. 204 note, A bouman is a tenant who takes slock from 
the landlord and shares with him the increase. 

Bouman, obs. form of Bowman. 

Boumbard, obs. f. Bombard. 

Bourne t = bait met, obs. pa. pple. of Balm v. 
tBonn(bmin), v. Obs. or anh. Forms: 3bu- 
ne(n, 4-9 boun(c, bown(e, bowen, 5 AV.bowyn, 
0 boon. [f. boiuiy older form of Bound ppl. a . 1 
'Phe word appears to have become obsolete in 
literary use ^1600 ; revived by Sir \N . Seolt.] 

11 . trans. To prepare, make ready. Obs. 
a 1375 Joseph Arim. 414 pekyng boskes leltres anon, to 
bouneu his be rues. Ibid. 472 To bonne mo bernes. ,5,5 
Scottish Field 213 in C/utham Mise. (1856) 11 , I hen the 
bishop full boldlie bowneth furth his standart. 

b. rcjl. To prepare oneself, get ready (often m 
connexion with busk ); to Intake oneself, have re¬ 
course to (anything). 

<11300 Cursor M. 11920 loseph ..bulled him to wend 
againc. < ! 4 oo Destr. Troy 827 ,1 wold bounc me to balcl , 
and take my bare aunter. 1515 Scottish blehi 83 in t het- 
ham Misc. (1856) 1 1 , He did buske and bowne him, to go 
on his message. 1575 Pilkinctok R.xp. BehemtaJt (1841) 
They buskle and bowne themselves to this work. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso in. xxx. 45 The viMaine, who to flight him 
bound. 1808 Scott Mann. iv. xxh, Each ordering that his 
band Should bowne them with the rising day. 1847 


ham Ingot. Leg. (1877) 243 St. Medard hath boon’d himself 
for the task. 1866 J. Rose Virgil 99 Soon must we boun 
us for a loftier song. 

2 . iiitr. (for rejl.) To get ready , prepare ; to dress. 
c 1375 Harbour Troy-bk. 11. 2852 Than thocht hinie at pat 
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C 1375 UARBOUR / roy - VK . 11. 2052 1 nan iiiu-_.ii- m-n-, ... » 
ymiage gay Houned to pass frome hime away. 1513 Douglas 
.Etuis vn. Prol. 97, I crocit me, syne bownit for to skip. 
Ibid. xiii. Prol. 4 6 Euery thing.. Hownis to tak the hail- 
sum nychtis rest Eftir the days laubour. 1674 Ray N. C. 
IVds. 7 To Boun and unboun , to dress and undress. 18:5 
Hoc;g Pilgr. Sun 1. xvi, For then the fairies boun’ to ride 
And elves of Ettrick’s greenwood skaw. 

3 . intr. To betake oneself to (a place), set out, go. 
(-1325 E. E.Allit.P. H. 1398 Barounes at wdebordcs 
bounet ay where. 11375 Harbour Troy-bk. 11. 2712 Pirrus 
bowned lo Delphos yle. <r i 4 55 Hollanu //oulat xviu, Hut 
IwMTiis out of Babilon with all obedience. <11540 Peebles 
to Play i. 5 At Heltan, when ilk bodie bouucsTo Peebles to 
the play. 1552 Lynoesay Monarche 6312 'I'he blysfull byrdis 
lx>wnis to trie treis. 1805 Scott Last Minstr, v. xxx, till 
Lord Dacre's band Were bowning back to Cumberland. 

Boun, obs. form of Bon, Boon, Bound///, a. 
Bounce (bauns), sbA [see Bounce v. (The 
first three senses appear nearly simultaneously, and 
their order here is purely provisional.)] 

1 . A heavy and usually noisy blow caused by 
something big; a sounding knock, thump. 

a 1529 Skelton Ware the llauke 86 He gave her a bounce 
Full upon the gorge. 1583 Stanvhurst jEneis 111. <Arb.> 88 
With ramping bounce clapping neer to the seacoast r lercc 
the waters ruffle. 1629 Ford Loved s Mel. I. *• 

Blustering Boreas, .thumps a thunder bounce. 1761 Brit. 
Mag. 11 . 506 A noise from the next room, conveyed in 
distinct bounces against the wainscot. 1824 M tss M itford 
Village Ser. 11.118631 247 His knock at the door was a 
bounce that threatened to bring the house about our ears. 

f 2. The loud burst of noise produced by an 
explosion; the explosion itself. Obs. (See Bounce 
interj. in the same sense, occurring 1 5 2 3-) 

(1552 Huloet, Bounce, noysc, or thump.] i 595 Shaks. 
John 11. 462 He speaker plaine Cannon fire, and smoake, 
and bounce. 1703 De Foe Reform, blanners^ Concl. 44 
These are the Squibs and Crackers of the Law, \\ hich hiss 
and make a Bounce, and then withdraw. 1719 Halley in 
Phil. Trans. XXX. 990 'I'he rattling Noise like sinal I-Arms, 
lieard after the great Bounce on the Explosion over liver- 
ton. 1766 Cavendish ibid. LV 1 , 149 With 7 parts of in¬ 
flammable to 3 of common air, there was a very gentle 
bounce or rather puff. 

3 . A leap, a bound. On the bounce : in con¬ 
tinual spasmodic movement. 

1523 Skelton Gar/.Laurel 1318 He brought out a rabyll 
Of coursers and rounsis With lepcs and boutisis. X570 Levins 
Man ip. 220 A Bounce, Jeapc, saltus. 1729 Attfrbury 
Misc. tVks. V. 131 It will not be so much upon the bounce 
as formerly. 1809 W. Irving Kniekerb. iv. x. 11849) 242 
[‘he testy little governor .. appears wilh one annoyance and 
the other to have been kept continually on the bounce. 1884 
Chr. // or/d 10 J uly 513/1 1 11 each bounce or throw of the ball. 

4 . from 2.) A loud or audacious boast ; a 
boastful falsehood ; abstr. impudent self-assertion, 

swagger. _ . 

1714 Steele Lover (1723) 93 This is supposed to be only 
a Bounce. 1733 CiiKVNi: Eng. Malady m. iv. (i 734 » 3 ™ u 
was a wild Bounce of a Pythagorean, who defy d any one 
to, etc. 1824 Galt Rotiulan 11 . v. ix. 261 It is, I own, a 
brave bounce to aspire to the daughter of so proud an earl. 
1829 De Quincey Murder Wks. IV. 21 1 he whole story is 
a bounce of bis own. r866 W.G. Ward Ess. (1882) lb 107 
Here is bounce and swagger with a vengeance. 

b. tottoq. A boastful, swaggering fellow. 

18x2 J. H. VaUX Flash Diet., Bounce, a person well or 
fashionably drest is said to be a rank bounce. 

Bounce (bauns ),sbA A name of the Dogfish 

(Scy Ilium Canicula). ...... , 

<<1709 Kav Syn. Pise. 22. 1861 Couch Brit. Pishes i. 11 

Bounce = Nurse Hound. 

Bounce (bauns), V. Fonns : 3 bunsen, 4-7 
bounse, 6—7 bownco, 6- bounce. 

[The origin of Bounce zc, sbA, hit. (adv.) is obscure, and 
their mutual relations complicated. ML. bunsen agrees in 
form and meaning with mod.Du. tons a thump, 

(LG. bunsen, HG. dial, bitmbsen) to beat, thump, ”n\ack , 
but there is no early record of these words, and perh. they 
maybe related to the Eng. word merely a *P^raUel ono- 
matopa-ic formations. Early m 16th c. we find the mter- 
iectional use of bounce (= LG. and HG. dial, bums f) to imi¬ 
tate the report of a gun or other loud sudden noise, ami 
(a little later' to express sudden or violent movement. About 
the same time the vb. (previously seldom occurring 1 became 
common in its original sense ‘to beat , but wall1 the no¬ 
tion of noise or vehemence more conspicuous— to knock, 
bang’; it also acquired the senses ‘to make a banging or 
exnksive noise’, and ‘to make a sudden or violent inovo. 
mint of a bounding nature’. The sb. is also found tn all 
these senses early in the 16th c. Whether these were natural 
developments of the original sense, as expressing Phenomena 
which often accompany a knock or thump, or al least are 
present in the intng of cannon (which had come into use just 
before these extensions of bounce), or whether there has 
been influence of any other words is not clear. 1 he develop¬ 
ment of sense however is to a great extent P* ra,leI ,£ 
of Bang, which has dialectally even the sense of bounce 
into a room’, etc.) 

I. To beat, thump, trounce, knock. 

+ 1. trans. Obs. 

*11225 Auer. K. .83 ]>cr ? e schulen -scon hunsen ham mil 
les deofles beltles. 1387 Ikevisa iligdcn Rolls Ser. I. 281 
pis Pypinus gat Charles pat hect Tutulis of tundcrc,\>^X is 
‘ 4 te and bounse’. 1560 Nice Wanton in UazlDodst.il. 
167 Vet Salomon sober correction doth mean Not to beat 
I and bounce them to make them lame. 1596 Spenser /- C- 
| hi. xL 27 And wilfully him throwing on the gras Did beat 
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and bounce his head and brest full sore. 1652 Beni.owes 
Theop/i, x, xxxix. 184 We seem’d to knock at hell, and 
bounce the firmament. 1682 N. O. Balkans Butrin 111. 
186 l’lc trounce and bounce thee for’t i’ th’Spiritual Court. 
1727 Swift Gulliver in. ii. 184 Bouncing his head against 
every post. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Good Fr. Gov. (1831) 
122 She has taught me to read without bouncing me about 
and shaking me, 

t 2 . intr. To knock loudly, esp. a! a door. Obs. 
1570 B. Googe Fopisk Kingd. iv. 38 On the Thursday 
Boyes and Girlcs do runtie in euery place, and bounce and 
beate at cucry doore. 1591 Lylv Eudym. iv. ii. 56 Come 
my browiie bils wee’! ronro Bownce loud at taverne dove. 
1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. v. 20 They shall come knocking 
and bouncing, with ‘ Lord, Lord, open unto us ’. 1708 Swift 
//'fo. (1841) II. 256 Another bounces as hard as he can knock. 

II. To make a loud explosive noise, to talk 
loudly or bigly. 

+ 3 . intr. To make a noise of explosion, logo 
‘ bang*. Obs. 

1552 Ucloet, Bouncen orcracke, ertpo. c 1700in llcarnu 
Coll. II. 456 Fir’d the Train, And made it bounce louder 
and louder. 1719 Ramsay Wks. (18483 1 .149 Where cannon 
bounced and rearing horses pranced. 

b. trans. To slam, to bang a door). 

1786 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Fp. Bosivetl Wks 1794 1 . 321 
What though against thee porters bounce the door. 

4 . intr. To talk big, bluster, hector; lo swagger. 
To bounce out {with ): to blurt out ‘ roundly’. 

c 1626 Dick 0/Devon n, iv, in Bullen O. Ft. 11 .38 Are you 
bouncing? lie no further, a 1659 Cleveland Gen. Poems 
(1677) 137 There he bounccth out with his n'jprjxa. 1758 
Johnson Idler No. 28 f 5 Let him bounce at his customers 
if he dares. 1765 Bp. Lovvth Let. to Warburtou 14 lie 
.. bounces, blusters, and swaggers, as if he were really 
sovereign Lord. 1848 Thackeray Van. Pair Ixv, * She’s the 
finest lady 1 ever met in my life’, bounced out the Major. 
1872 F. W. Robinson WrayforcCs W., Tito's Troubles, You 
must not let the big boys bounce, .over him too much, 
b. trans . To proclaim with bounce. 
a 1652 Brome Queen 1. iii. 6, l may not hear these wonders 
bounc’d. 

5 . trans. To talk big at; lo bully. In modem 
colloq. use, To 'blow up’, scold roundly. 

a. 1626 Fletcher Xt. Walker iv. i, 1 doe so whirle her to 
the Counsellors chambers. .and bounce her for more money. 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet ., To bounce a person out of any 
thing , is to use threatening or hijgh words, in order lo in¬ 
timidate him, and attain the object you are intent upon. 
1883 Manch. Exam. 30 Nov. 5/2 French statesmen per¬ 
suaded themselves., that they could ‘bounce’ their oppo¬ 
nents out of a slice of territory in Tonquin. Mod. colloq. 
The clerk was well bounced for his carelessness. 

III. intr. To move with a sudden bound. 

6. To bound like a ball; to throw oneself about: 
esp. said of an elastic or bounding movement by a 
heavy or bulky body. In catly use To bounce it 
(said of a woman dancing): cf. L. hum inn pulsare 
‘to thump or pounce the ground’. 

1519 luteri. Four Firm, in Had. Dodsl. I. 35 She will 
bounce it, she will whip, Yea, clean above the ground ! 
1589 Gold. Mirr. (1851) 54 See where one hounseth in a 
players gowne. 1601 Shaks. Per. n. i. 26, 1 saw the por- 
pus, how he bounced and tumhled. 1743 4 Mrs. Dilany 
Antobiog. (1861) II. 254 My heart bounced for joy at the 
news of your good house. 1787 1 5 esv .4 ngling icd. 21 35 
When you have struck him, he will plunge and bounce in 
the water very much. 1802 I. Milner Life xiv, 118423 261 
All in one instant, it bounced into my mind, that there must 
be an opening in the said brass rods. 1812 II. & J. Smith 
AY/. Addr. 40 Nine centuries bounced he from cavern to 
rock. 1839 Bailey Fcstus v, God puts his finger in the 
other scale, And up wc bounce, a bubble. 1851 O. W. 

1 Iolmes// Songof'i g,AcannonbulletrollingComes'bounc- 
ing’ dawn the stairs, a 1859 De Qcincey Bentley Wks. 
VI. 84 The judges bounced like quicksilver. 1883 Browning 
y. llakkadosh in Jocoseria 127 Yet is the Kuach (• .The 
imparted Spirit) in no haste to bounce From its entrusted 
Body. Mod. This ball is split, and will not bounce at all. 

7 . To come or go as unceremoniously as a tossed 
ball, to throw oneself with excess of physical 
momentum ; to burst unceremoniously into, out of. 

1679 Hist , fetser 4 The Receiver, Cook, and Mr. Novice, 
came bouncing in. 1827 Scott Diary in Lockhart xxiv. 
The French .. bounce in at all hours and drive one half 
mad with compliments. 1851 Helps Comp. Solit. iv. (1874) 
45 The market-gardener’s wife, little attended to, bounces 
out of the room. 1883 Ln. Sai.toun Scraps 1 . iii. 264 The 
innkeeper’s wife bounced into the room. 

8. trans. To discharge suddenly from employment. 
If.S. [Of uncertain origin.] 

1884 Boston {Mass.) Jrnl. 3 Oct. 2/3 Speaker Carlisle has 
bounced his clerk, Mr. Nelson, for telling tales out of school. 
1885 Milnor {Dakota) Teller 3 June 5/2 Tuller, Judge 
Hudson’s imported clerk of the court at Lisbon, is likely to 
be bounced, and Hugh Doherty appointed. 

Bounce (beams), ini. and adv. Also 6 bowns, 
bounse, 6-7 bownce. [The stem of the vb. or sb. 
interjectionally: cf. the corresponding use of Ger. 
bums, bumps , as in bums geht fie TJiiir (GrimmV] 
A. ini. a. Imitating the sound of a gun. b. 
Expressing sudden, violent movement. 

1523 Skelton Gar/. Laurel 624 Wiih that I herd gunnis 
russhc out at ones, Bowns, Bowns, Bowns ! that all they out 
cryde. 1590 Pasq nil's Afol. j. D ii b, Bounse, thers a gunne 
gone off, doe not the Bishops quake at thys ? 1597 Shaks. 
2 lien. IV , m. ii. 303 Bownce would hce say, and away 
againe would lice goc. 1608 Akmin Xest Nina . (1880) 59 
Bownce is the worlds motto there, till they discharge the 
braine of all good abearing. 1852 Hood Lamia iii. 44 At 
every step—Bounce ! when I only thought to stride a pace, 
I bounded thirty. 


B. adv. With a Bounce (senses 1, 2, 3). 

1604 Dekkkk Honest Wit. Wks. 1873 11 . 82 The Turkus 
gallics are fighting with my ships, Bownce goes the guns. 
1750 Gray Let. in Poems U775) 216 The Heroines, .bounce 
into the parlour enter’d. 1789 Wolcott 1P. Pindar) Expost. 
Ode xii. Wks. 1S12 II. 242 Bounce on my dear os frontis 
falls the lead. 1847 Barham Ingot. Leg. 11877)95 Bounce 
went the door, ln came half a score Of the passengers, 
sailors, and one or two more. 1864 Miss Yonge Xcio 
G round xv, Something came bounce against the door. 

Botmceable (bcnrnsab’l), a. colloq. Also 
bouncible. [f. Bounces. + -able.] inclined 01 
given to bounce. Hence Bouuceably adv. 

1830 S. Warren Diary PhysGrave Doings, He became 
quite 1 bouncible ’, and ranted about the feat. 1876 Black- 
more Cripps xii. 69 Bcckley .. as good as told the Jailer 
lady not to he ‘so bounceable’. 1838 Dickens 0 . Tie is t 
xxviii, 'There’s no call to tell a man lie is, so bounccably. 

+ Bounced, pph a. Obs. [f. Bounce v. + -ed. 1 ] 
Beaten, knocked about. 

1519 Horman Vulg. in Promp. Parr. 55 He came home 
with a face all to bounced, contnsa. 

Bouncer (bairnsDj). [f. Bounce v. + -ek. ! ] 

1 . One who bounces (sense 4 of the \b.). 

1762 Foote Lyar nr. (1776* 56 Nor is the character of my 
son to be blasted with the breath of a bouncer. 1776 in 
Priv. Lett. 1 st Ld. Malmesbury 1 . 351 The Nabob, the 
greatest Bouncer of all those Bouncers, comes out of gaol. 
1876 World No. 115. 20 'Die old maid .. doc"'- not siand the 
slightest chance unless she be of the gushing bouncer 
class. 

2 a. A boasLer, bully, swaggering liar. b. in 
'Thieves' slang (see quot. iSfo). 

1833 M arkyat /’. Simple xxxi, He’sa . .kind fellow enough, 
but,.Such a bouncer! 1862 Mayhem' Crim. Prisous 46 
Bouncers and hosiers who cheat by laying wagers. 

3 . A 4 bouncing’ or 'thumping* lie. 

1805 G. Colman J. Bull 11. iii. iL.j You know what a 
bouncer you told me. < y 

4 . A large specimen of its kind ; a * thumper . 

a 1839 De Qlincey (Webster* The stone must be a bouncer, 
1872 'Taunt Map Thames 15 See, I*\c got a roach, and a 
bouncer. Colloq. She was a bouncer. 

Bounch^e, var. of Bunch. 

Bouncing (bau'nsiij), vbl. sb. [f. Bounce v ] 

1 . Striking, knocking, banging, thumping. 

1383 Stanyiilrst sEncis 11. (Arb.) 59 With rip rap bounc¬ 
ing thee ram to the chapter is hurled. 1589 N \>nr. A tmo/id 
for P. 13 a, Ilauing worn out three or four pulpits with the 
vnreasonable houndng of his fists. 1870 L’ Estrange Mi ss 
Milford 1 . vi. 176 A noise of .shouting, knocking, and 
bouncing. 

f 2 . The making of loud, ex plosive noise: banging. 
1508 Barret The or. Warres v. v, 167 To hcare the bouncing 
of the Cannon. 1652 J. Wordswokmi tr. Sandevat 327 
Great clamors of men and bouncing of gnus. 

3 . Bragging, blustering; boastful exaggeration, 
lying ; colloq. a good scolding. 

1634 Heymood Witches Lane. iv. Wks. 1871 iv. -*q» 1 doe 
not like the bouncing of good Offices. 1687 l. Brown A amts 
in Up. Wks. 1730 I. 72 Calling of names and giving the lie 
. .swaggering and bouncing. 1773 Johnson in Boswell 11 . 
68 Nothing can be poorer than his mode of writing it is the 
mere bouncing of a schoolboy. 1885 N ol*n«» / :oo .Sides of 
Sh. iv, A great protection against bouncing and rudeness. 

4 . A sudden bounding movement. 

1611 Cotcr., Batotade. a'bounding, or bouusnig, as, of a 
football, or high going horse. 1774 Golps.m. Sat. Hist. 
(1862) 1 . x. 52 A rocking of the earth to and fro, and some¬ 
times a perpendicular bouncing, .of the same. 

Bou’ncing, ///. a. [f- Bounce v. + -ino-.] 
That bounces : in various senses of the verb re¬ 
lating alike to loudness, brag, and vigorous or 
ungainly movement. Often also like ' thumping, 
whacking, whopping, strap]ring*, and other words 
meaning vigorous striking) used with the sense of 
* big’, esp. * big rather than elegant or graceful’. 

(In many of the quotations the exact shade of meaning is 
doubtful.) 

1579 Spenser Staph. Cat. Aug. 61, I saw the bouncing 
lkllibone. 1588 Marprcl. I fist. Arb.) 34 Can they not be 
satisfied with the blessing of this brauo bounsing priest? 
1602 Return from Parnass. iv. i. (Aril.) 50, I am well pro* 
aided of three bounsing wenches. < 1606 J. Ravnolds Do- 
larnys Prim. (1S80) 97 The bounsing l)oa, vnlo the brakes 
did come. 1611 Coryat's Crudities Pref. Verses, Oh for 
a bonny lilith and honnsmg ballet To praise this Odcomb’d 
Chanticleere. 1662 Fuller Worthies 11840) 363 IBs mother 
.. lay down her burthen at Elmehy. .where this bouncing 
habo Bonner was born. 1736 II. Walpole Om(iS2o) 1 . 8 
A bouncing head of, l believe, Cleopatra. 1743 M rs. De- 
LANY Antobiog. Carr. 11861) 11 . 237 IShe] is as bouncing 
as ever, and as loud. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to Corn;, hi, l 
never saw such a bouncing swaggering puppy since I was 
born. 1807 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 101 The bounc¬ 
ing letter nc published, and the insolent one he wrote to 
me. 1813 Waugh Let. in Mem. v. (1839) 310 All inexperi¬ 
enced, bouncing but well-disposed young woman. 1837 J. 
Lang Xciv S. Wales II. 378 It has even given birth to 
a school of oratory in the colony—the bouncing school, it 
may be styled. 1841 Mrs. Mozley Fairy Bozoer iv, She 
was .. bold Belle, and bouncing Belle, and every* thing hut 
bonny Belle. 1847 Barham Ingot. Leg., St. Cuthb., Stephen 
de Hoaqucs .. had told all the party a great bouncing lie. 
Hence Bouncingly adv., boast fully, bltisteringly. 
a 1677 Barrow' Pope's Snfrem. <L.t Pighiu$ said, bonuc- 
ingly, the judgement of the apostolical see..is far more 
certain. 

Bouncing-Bet (baumsiq be*t). [f. prcc. 4- 
Bct for Elizabeth.] A popular name for the Soap- 
wort {Saponaria officinalis). 


1884 Harper's Mag. Oct. 740/2 'The K.iincing-bcts and 
sweet-williams. 1884 Miller Plant-n. , Bouncing Bet, 
Saponaria officinalis. 

Bound Oxumd), sb} Forms: 3 bunne, (4 5 
? bouue), 6 7 bowuo, 4-6boud(e, bounde, 3-7 
bownd(o, 4- bound, [a. Ol‘\ bod no, bone, biuic, 
bonne,bunne, also bundc, bondc, 13 th c. AY .bounde ; 
in uteri.L. bodena, bodina fonua, bunda earlier 
butina Leg. Kipuar. — meta, limes. The phonetic 
history of the Fr. word is difficult; see Littre bondc 
and borne, and cf. Bouhni:.] 
f 1 . A landmark indicating the limit of an estate 
or territory. Obs . exc. in tomb. 

c 1205 Lay. 1315 pa comen Iieo to pan hunneu |m Hercules 
makede. 6*1300 K. Alls. 5593 Villages of moundes. That 
men clcpetii Lrcules boundes. 

2 . The boundary line ol a territory or estate; 
gen. a limit or boundary, that Lo which anything 
extends in space. 

1387 Tre vI sa Higdon Rolls Ser. V. 299 Osca parsed nowlnT 
his fader bundes r483 .'let 1 Rich, ill , vi. § 1 1 he contract 
..was made..within the Bounds and Jurisdiction of tlic 
same Fair. 1523 Ld. Berners Proiss. !. xlvi. < j 1 hefrciichc* 

I. ynge. conmiaundcd them lo kept* the boiule > of I landers, 
on payne of their lyues. 1551 Recordi: Path;e. R noiot. 

II. introd., A plaltc forme..is inclosed with lines as within- 
boundes. 1615 Sir R. Boyle in L is me re Papers (i8iM L 
77 this day. .1 made the bownds perfect between my Lands 
of Kilrobistown. 1635 N. Carpi :nii.r Gcog. Del. 11- ii- 19 
A right line is the shortest betwixt his owne bounds. i7 S 2 
Huaii: Ess. >v Treat. H777) 29«oThe boundsof all the Euio- 
pvan kingdoms are .. nearly the same they were 200 years 
ago. 1809 B a when tr. Domesday Bk. 239 Thornier 1 
situate within the bounds of the Castle of llberc. 1839 
\ low n.L Auc. Brit. Ch. 1847' 19 ‘riic apostle travelled lu 
the utmost bounds of the West. 

b. I’hrasciJ. To beat the bounds : see Beat v. 41. 
f To gain bounds of : lo outstrip. 

1653 t- RgLHART Rabelais* 11. Frol., Perceiving the prey by 
fence of llight to have gained bounds of her, 

3 . //. The tciritory situated on or near a bound¬ 
ary ; a border-laud ; also land within ceriain limits, 
a district, neighbourhood, tract. 

1340 Ayeub. 206 He lLotl ssolde guo out of j’e cite ol 
sudoiiime, and alle pe boundes. 1536 Hi.i.u siii:s Or;/. 
SiOt. 118211 1 . Introd. 41 In all boundis of Scoil.uicl. .is gret 
pie nt c of haris. <1x649 Drl.mm. of 11 aw tit. Hist. S-.et. 
(1655) 12 The Chiefs and Principal- of the Families in llu-sc 
hounds. 1651 11 on in. s Lei'iath. 1. x. 46 Marquise**. • were 
Counts that governed die Marches, or bounds of the Empire. 
1823 Scot r /'everit 1 . xii. 126 'These rascals, who come 
hither to annoy a noble lady 011 my bounds. 

b. sing;. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen, IV, v. iv, 90 When that this 
hodic did containc a spirit, A Kingdome for it was too 
Miiall a bound. 

c. hi /'in-mining. The area or extent of ground 
taken in by a miner. 

1696 Loud. Gas. No. 3184/3 Owners of the l yn Bound', 
and Adventurers in Tyn Mums. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss,, Bounds 1 CornwA, a iraei of tin-oie ground. 

4 . Jig. A limit with reference to immaterial things, 
as duration, lawful nr possible action, feeling, etc. 

1393 Cow EK Couf 111 . VJ Of abstinence lie wot no bounde. 
1535 Cox i Rdale Job xiv. 5 Thou hast apoynted him 
fiuan] Ins houndcs, he can not go beyoml them. 1634 1. 
Johnson Parey's Chirurg. mi. xvi. <1670' 1S1 Let this he 
the bound of Sweating, when the patient begins to wax 
cold. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. i.i. $3 It is., worth while, to 
search out the Bounds between Opinion and Knowledge. 
1737 H. W.M.101.E Co*r. 1820' I. 17. I should he out of all 
bounds, if I was to tell you half 1 feel. 1799 Mackimosh 
Bacon Locke Wks. 1S46 1 . 332 He sometimes carried 
beyond the bounds of calm and neutral reason his repug¬ 
nance to doctrines. 1856 Fkoudk Hist. Lug * 1 ° 5 ° I- 111 
188 it. .prevented anarchy from breaking bounds. 

5 . Comb, and A It rib., as bound-line , •mar/:, 
•oak, -road, -stone, where bound Boundaky. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 223 All Europe’s *bouud- 
lines,—drawn afresh in blood. 1623 Lisle .Elf tie on O. «v 
A". T. Pref. • 17 We can neither know well, the names of 
places and bound-markes of our own country. 1826 Scot 1 
Matat hi Mat. ii. 31 Such a bound-mark as l have described. 
1706 Hk.vrnk Colt. 11S851 I. 242 V« first was a ‘Bound-Oak. 
1584 Wodrow Sot. Misc. 424 His side of the ' Bound Rode. 
1602 Careu Connoall 129 a, The one. .somewhat curiously 
hewed. .It should seeme to be a ‘bounci-stone. 1855 .Ml Ri¬ 
val 1. Rom. Emp. (18651 IV. xxxUi. 78 'l*he divisions of 
land, .continued to be known by these bound-stones down 
to a late period of the empire. , 

Bound (bound j. sb . 1 [f. Bound vf ; but cf. t. 
bond of same meaning.] A11 clastic spring upward 
or onward j a leap made in an onward career : 
said both of inanimate bodies and animals, while 
leap is used only of the latter. Phrases, t To take 
at the {first bound : to take up at the first oppor¬ 
tunity, at the outset; to do at once. /0 take Info/ c 
the bound: to be beforehand with. Al a bound: 
by an instantaneous movement. To advance by 
leaps and bounds: lo make startlingly rapid pro¬ 
gress. 

« 1553 Udali. Royster D. (Arb.) 70 If you coulde hauc take 
it vp at the first bounde, Wc should, .pastime hauc founde. 
1596 Shaks. Merch. V. v. 73 Youthful and vnhandled colts 
Fetching mad bounds. 1642 Fuller Holy*? Prof lit. x. 
xvi. 432 'They resolved to take the matter at the first 
bound. C1645 Howell Lett. (1650* II. 29 Tisgood then 
to put wings unto them, and to take the ball before the 
bound. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 181 I’ll’ arch-fellon. Atone 
slight bound high overleap’d all bound Of Hill or highest 
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Wall, a 1719 AnmsoN(J.\ The hars.es star led with a sudden 
bound. 1839 Bailey resins vii, At every bound 1 sec, I 
feel The earth rush round. 1848 W. Bartlett Egypt io 
Pal. ii. (1879) 26 He plunges at a bound into the cast. 

Bound (bound), ///. aA Forms : 3-4 bun, 
bune, 4-5 bon(e, 4-9 bounce, bown(e, -nn(e, 
6 bond, 7-9 dial, boon(e, 9 dial, bawn, 6- 
bound. [a. OX, iniinn, Norweg. bitcn, pa. pple. 
of bit a to get ready, appearing first in the north 
as bun, afterwards in ME. boun ; the added d in 
the mod. form may be dne in part to its being re¬ 
garded as the pa. pple. of the derived verb Boun, 
and in part to eon fusion with Hound ///. a.- — 
obliged ; but cf. other instances as in Mahound , 
sound, compound , astound, for Mahonn , soun, com - 
point,astoun, also the vulgar gownd, drcrwnd, etc.] 
1 1 . Ready, prepared: said both of persons and 
things. Of persons: Dressed, attired. Also (in 
14th c.) At hand, present. Often pleonastically 
rccuiy boun , ready and boun. Obs, 
c 1200 Ormin 2329 Loe her itx atom attunbohht all bun 
1 lo foll^henn Godess willc. a 1300 Cursor M. 11595 
Sun was Joseph redi bun. I but, 14376 Nandi ]>as J?at has 
ben bunc [ Trin. nere] Quen he vpraisid lazarune. <1386 
Chaucer Eranktids T. 775 She was bown to goon the wey 
forth right. 1393 Langl. /*. IT. C. ill. 173 And bed hem alle 
ben boun* beggeres and o)?cre. < 1400 Des/r. Troy 2736 
Bowne on hor best wise in hor bright wedis. 1470 Harding 
( /iron. viii. i, He to paye was so readye and bowne For his 
vitayle. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 162 At the north- 
gale they were redy bowne. c 1550 Scot. Poems 16M C. 11 . 
133 Pluck yp^our herls, and make 3 owbowne. 1602 Siiaks. 
Ham. in. iii. 41 Like a man to double business bound, I 
stand in pause where I shall first begin. 1768 Ross Hele- 
no re 93 <Jam.> The squire..lo find her shortly makes him 
bown. 1810 bcoTT Lady of L. tv. iii, A band of war Has 
for two days been ready bonne. 1813 Hogg Queen's lYake 
147 Karl Walter.. For battle made him boun\ 1853 G. 
Johnston A at. Hist. E. fiord. 1. 228 These., are boon to 
ride the Borders as in the good olden lime. 

2 . Prepared or purposing to go, starting, directing 
one’s course, destined. With for to. into obs.), or 
adv. of motion. Phrases, Homeward bound , out' 
ward bound. 

1 1400 l wainc <v Gaxv. 3788 When thai saw him theder 
bown. e 1440 Gesta Korn. 1. ,\ii. 33 Deere freml . wlmdir art 
thou bone? 1513 Dougi as sEncis i\. vii. 21 Quhidder ar 
3c boun, 3e suhaw- \vs plane. 1590 Greene .tread. 116161 
51 A Barke bouml for Arcadic. 1602 Siiaks. I/am. iv. vi. 
'o I h‘ Amba.ssadonr* that was bound for England. 1709 
Addison Tatter No. 156 ? 1 We may see the Son of L'lys^cs 
bound on the same Expedition. 1748 Anson l’ey. in. \iii. 
•ed. 4 490 lie gave out at Macao, that he was bound lo 
Batavia. 1801 Southey T hat aba x. .\i. Von see a Travel¬ 
ler, Bound upon hard adventures. 1848 M\< ailw Hist, 
l ug. I. 635 The ships which were bound for New Kngland 
were crowded. 1866 Sik J. Hlrschi-.l Pam. Ltd. Se. 206 
Bound <m we know not what errand. 

Jig. 1548 K.( » estt /*»'. Masse 1 i 3 Where oure totifessyoiti' 
bounde,Jetlc oure hartes be represented, t 1593 Spenser 
Sonn. viii, Angels come 10 lead fraile niindes to rot la 
ch.ist desires, un heavenly beauty bound. 

3 . With infinitive, about (to), going (to , in a 
lair way (to). Only dial. ; to be distinguished 
from the similar use of Bound ///. though the 
latter construction was perhaps suggested by this. 

The phrase He is bound to win would, in northern dial., 
mean merely * lie is going to win'; 111 literary ling, it 
means ‘ He must necessarily win \ the word here being 
Bound///. a.- (Cf. also sense 1, quots. 1470, 1602.) 

1864 Aikinson l Chit by Gloss, s. v., ‘ I believe it is boun to 
he wet’, going to be rain. 1862 Life among Colliers ,\ lie 
was so violently siukc he declared he was l>ound to die. 

Bound (bound;, ppi. ad Also 4bounde, 
5 boun, bonde, North, bund, bun. [pa. pplc. 
of Bind v. : shortened from Boundkn.] 

1 . Made fast by a lie, confined ; fastened down ; 
bandaged : also fig. 

1552 Abi*. Hamilton Catcth. 263 A syntiar bund with the 
hand of syn .. is oblissit to thole painc for his syn. 1570 
Levins Manip. 221 Bound, l/gatus , deuiuctus. 1665 J, 
Spencer Prophecies 74 These Orators have confest them* 
selves greatly straitned and l»ound up. 1604 W, Salmon 
/atrun 1. Hi. 94 (2. The Spasm..not being able to get ovei 
the bound place, is hindered from coming to the Head. 1818 
Byron Mazeppa xi, My bound and slender frame Was 
nothing to his angry might. 

+ b. transf of a woman: Pregnant. Cf. Band 
sbd 1 c, Bkxd sbj 1 d, Bond sbJ Obs. 

a 1400 Re/ig. Pines Jr. Thornton MS. (1867) 89 pc byrde 
so bryghte with birdyne }ode bun. c 1450 Lay Polks Mass 
t’f- 7 * / a l pray also for all women bat er bun with 
childer in pis parichin. 1513 Douglas sKneis vii. vi. 103 
(Juhtlk, bund with child, dremit scho did furth bryng. 
t 2 , Kept fast in bonds or in prison. Obs. 

1382 \\ vci.iF Jsa. nI ii. 7 That thou shuldvst bringe out 
fro closing the lx>unde. 1555 Edkn Decades '\C. Ind. <Arb > 
50T11 celytierthe bounde owt of pryson. 1611 Bible Hob. 
xiil 3 Remember them that are in bonds, as hound with them. 

3 . Confined in the bowels, costive. + Also of 
a cough : Tight, dry obs.). 

* 53 ° 1 ’alsgr. 306 2 Bounde in the be-lye, serre an ventre. 
>579 J' Jones PresertK fiody <y Soul 1. xv. 28 The Nurse., 
shall take such medicines when she is bounde. 1607 Top* 
slue bour-f. fieasts 165 They suffer inflamation and are 
bound in the belly. 1664 Pepvs Diary (1870' III. 1 If you 
are bound or have a fit of y Stone. 1757 Wiiytt in Phil, 
fjp’f B. 574 Her cough is still hound. 1777 1 ‘vnnky ibid. 
LX\ 1 L 459 She was always in the extremes of being too 
loose or tco bound. 


4 . Tied in the same bundle; intimately connect¬ 
ed. Bound up in or with : (jfig.) having common 
I interests zvit/i, ‘wrapped up' in, dependent upon. 

1611 Bible Gen. xliv. 30 His life is bound vp in the lads 
life. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 449 r 2 The only Child of a 
decrepid Father, whose Life is bound up in hers, 1788 T. 
Jefferson Corr. (18301 316, 1 consider their happiness as 
bound up together. 1841 Disraeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 160 
Chaucer, in his political life, was bound up with the party 
of John of Gaunt. 1857 Dickens f.ittlc Dorrit (Hoppe> 
Seeing us so bound up in Pet. 1873 Morley Rousseau 1 . 
50 A rapid and volatile constitution .. is insensibly bound 
up with sensibility. 

+ 5 . Cohering; of glutinous consistency. Obs. 

*635 J. Babington Pyrotechn. xix. 23 These oyles most 
be., wrought up, till you finde your mixture bound like 
dough. 

6. Of books : Provided with a binding or cover 
(see Bind v. jo'. Const, in (leather, vellum, 
cloth, etc. . 

1708 IIkarnl Coil. <x885' II. 159 It was .. a bound book. 
1711 Addison Sfeet. No. 37 ? 2 Tales in Verse by Mr. 
Durfey: Bound in Red Leather, gilt on the Back 1848 
Macaulay /list. Eng. I. 474 Presenting the sovereign with 
a richly bound copy of the English Bible. 

7 . Under obligations (of duty, gratitude, etc.); 
j Const, a person, or the duty owed. b. Having 
| entered into a contract binding lo service, as * a 
I bouml apprentice 

1 c 1470 Henry Wa/ltue iv. 57 War noucht I was bonde 211 
my legiance. 1579 Lyi.y Euphucs Arb. >53 It was doubted 
whether he were more bound to Nature ..or to Fortune. 
1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, 11. i. 37 Shall this night appeare 
How much in duty, I am l>ound to both. 1645 G. Daniel 
Poems Wks. 1878 II. 73 For evcric Man Is bound to his 
owiic heart, a 1656 Bi\ Hall Oecas. Mcdit. ♦1851'61 How 
much am I bound to God, that hath given me eyes. 1752 
Johnson RaiuH. No. 201 **7 He that is not yet hardened 
by custom, .thinks himself hound by his word. 1856 Fkouue 
Hist. Png. 11858) l.i. 11 Whue\cr owned land, was bound 
to military serwee. 

c. With infinitive : Compelled, obliged ; under 
necessity esp. logical or moral); fated, certain; 
also in U,. S', determined, resolved sc. to go, etc.). 

(In dialects tied is used in the same sense, as’ That horse 
is tied to win ’.) 

e 1360 Song Deo Gratios in E. E. 11862' 129 A noJ>cr is 
boun to begge his bred. < 1400 Destr. Troy 9474 pai were 
boun to gyffc bake, & the bent leue. 1558 ksox bust fitast 

♦ Arb. 1 5 We in this our miserable age are bounde to ad- 
monishc the world. 1607 Fletcher in Shaks. C. Praise 72 
Speake, l am bound to heare. 17:1 Steele sped. No. 52 

• 5 \\ e hold our selves in Gratitude bound to receive .. all 
such Persons. 1844 Mrs. Hoision Yacht Coy. Texas 1. 2, 
1 was hound to he pleased with the arrangements. *868 
Fki eman Xorm. Com/. U.App. 587 I‘he lioness was tx>uml 
lo bring forth only a single cub. 1883 Miss Bradoo.n 
Is tunnel v, Life i> a waiting race, in which the best horse is 
bound to win. 

8. In comb.: Preceded by a sb. in instrumental 
relation, or by an adj. used adverbially, as hard-, 
love-, wind-, wootl-bound ; often with reference to 
books, as cloth-, morocco-, parchmcnt-bound; full- 
bound, whole-bound, bound entirely in leather; 
half-bound, having the back only, or back and 
corners, of leather, the rest of the binding being 
cloth or paper. Also 11 IDE-BOUND, IltoN-BoUND, 
Weathkk-bound, q.v. 

1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4021 3 Iron and Wood-bound Cask, 
old Yards, Boats. 1735 Port Prol, Sat. 181 Who..strains 
from hard*l>ound brains eight lines a year. 1847 G. 
PtKMlNCK in ( raker Papers (18841 111 . xxv, 143, 800 grain- 
laden ships lying wind-bound ..in the- gat of Gibraltar. 
1873 Kingsbury in Speaker's Comm., Song. Sot. vi. 12 The 
soul, is here the love-hound heart. 1881 Morley Cobdeu 
I. 6 His little parchment-bound diary of excuses. Book¬ 
seller's Catal., The plates w hole hound in russia, extra, 
gilt edges, the text half bouml russia neat. 

9 . For I'll be bound, and other uses, see Bind v. 
* = Bond a. Subject to servitude, in bondage. 

Obs. [Due to the later association of Bond with 
bonds and bound: cf. however sense 7 b, and 
1 Boundkn j b.] 

1532 Hervet Xenophon's Honselt. < x 768' 22 Bounde men 
1 hauc as great nede to be comforted, .as other fre men. 1754 
Kkskine Brine. Sc. Lawi 1809) 113 All the colliers in Scot- 
| land, who were hound colliers at the time .. shall be free 
from their sen itude. 

Bound (bound), v . J [f. Bound sb. ] ; not found 
before the end of 141)1 c. Cf. OF. honner, now 
bonier i— med. L. bod ind re, bond re . bundarci] 

11 . trans. To set bounds to, limit; to confine 
within bounds; to mark (oul s the bounds of. Obs. 

1393 Gower Can/, 111 103 Was [Asia] that time bounded 
so,Wner., Nile.. falleth Into the see Alexandrine, 1523 Fnz- 
mf.kb. SttnK Prol., All these maners..shuldc be..bounded 
and valued in euery parte. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. 

1 16121358 Caritick with his Britons.. were lastly chased and 
bounded by them from out all parts. 1603 Knolles Hist . 
l urks (1638) To Rdr., And with his word boundeth in the 
raging of the sea. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 135 Before they 
had parcelled, and bounded out the ground. 1667 Milton 
/’. A. xii. 370 He shall., bound his Reign With earth’s wide 
bounds. 1762 Falconer Shipwr. 11. 228 In vain he.. bounds 
the distance by the rules of art. 

b. 

1393 Gower Conf I, 218 God .. hath al thinge bounded. 
>554 Act 1 <y 2 Phil. 6- Mary viii. $ 38 Such whose Right, 
Title or Interest is bounded or taken away. 1647 Answ. 
Lett, to Dr. Turner 19 The Apostles .. dief in their latter 


dayes.. bound out that power which still we do call Episco¬ 
pacy. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. iv. § 12 Exercise of his 
Faculties w as bounded within the Ways, Modes, and No¬ 
tions of his own Country. 1799 Mackintosh Bacon tf Locke 
Wks. 1846 1 . 329 Such facts bound our researches in every 
part of knowledge. 1842 H. E. Manning Serin. (1848) I. xi. 
151 It makes a man. .bound himself about by his own horizon. 
1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast, Ord. 3 His views were 
not bounded by any narrow ideas of expediency. 

f c. intr. To limit itself; be limited. Obs. rare 

1705 Lucius Brit. 141 Nor bounds thy Praise to Albions 
narrow coast. 

2 . trans. To form the bonndary of. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 73 Lecheum of the one hand, and 
Cenchnca of the other, do bound out and limit the said 
streights. 1622 62 Heylin Cosutogr. in. (1673' 1/1 Asia is 
bounded on the West, with the Mediterranean. 1824 W. 
Irving T. Trav. 1 . 257 A line of blue hills that bounded 
the landscape. 1879 Fkouue Cxsar xxt. 351 He crossed 
the little river Rubicon, which bounded his province. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Tory's P/taner. 9- Perns 37 The cavity 
. .is. .bounded by the lateral wallsof the neighbouring, .cells. 

+ b. To enclose, confine, contain ; also with ///. 

1595 Shaks. John ti. i. 431 Whose veines bound richer blood 
then Lady Blanch ? 1606- Tr. Cr. iv. v. 129 My Mothers 
hloud Runs in the dexter cheeke, and this sinister Bounds 
in my father*. 

3 . intr. To bound on : to abut upon, adjoin. To 
bound 7vi/h : to have the same boundaries as. 
arch. 

1 1570 Thynne Pride ^ Lend. (1841 > 10 These breeches 1 
did bound 011 on either side. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 109 
Troas. .bounds on the coast oPHellesiKMitus. 1622 Calms 
St at. Sewers 1647187 The Batiks, .belong to the subject, 
whose lands do but and bound thereon. 1637 Earl Mon¬ 
mouth Romulus Tarquiu 241 Bounding uj>on madness, 
it [melancholy] brings men to suhlimity. 1792 T. Jhehirson 
Corr. 164 They hound on U*between tw o and three thousand 
miles. _ 1858 Beveridge Hist. India 111 . 269 Terrilorie* .. 
bounding with those of British India on the west. 

Bound bound), v.- [ad. Fr. bondir, which 
signified only to ‘resound’ till the 15th c., when 
the meaning of to 4 rebound, spring’ first appears, 
]>crh. f. L. bombitdre to hum, f. bombus a humming 
noise. (W ith the earlier Fr. sense cf qiiol. 1601 
in J T\ 

+ 1 . To recoil, rebound. Obs. 

>593 Shaks. Rich. II, 1. ii. 38. 1601 - All’s Well u iii. 314 
Why these bals bound, thcr’.-* noise in it. 1633G. Herbert 
Temple,.-/ssurance vii, Thou hast cast a bone Which bounds 
on thcc, and will not down thy throat. 

2 . intr. To spring upwards, leap ; to advance 
with leaps or springs : said both of inanimate and 
animate objects. Also Jig. 

1592 Siiaks, Veu. <y A don. 265 He leaps, he neighs, he 
bounds. 1599 — Hen. I , 111. \ii 13 lie bound* from 
the Earth, as if his enlrayle* were hayres. 1663 Butler 
Hud. 1. 1. 431 And >el so fiery he would bound, As if he 
grieved to touch the Ground. 1711 Pope Temple P. 333 
Thro’ the big dome the doubling thunder bounds. 1751 
Johnson Rambl. No. 167 *6 Our hearts bound at the 
presence of each other. 1798 Worosw. Tiutcrn Abbey 69 
t ike a roe l bounded o’er the mountains. 1816 Byron* Ch. 
liar. 111. ii, The waves Ixmnd beneath me as a steed That 
know s his rider. 1853 Lyt ion My Xovcl vi. vii. 290 She 
would. .liotind forward. 

13 . trans. To make a horse) lea]). Obs. 

1586 Warner Alb. Png. vm. xxxviii. 190 Whether that he 
trots, or tunics, or bounds his barded Slccde. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, v. ii 146. 

Bound bound), vA Aphetic form of Abound. 

1568 T. Howku. Arb. Amitie 72 If we bound instore: 
Commodities then offrelh made a Salue for euery sore. 

Bound (bound , vA rare, [variant of Boun zl] 
reft. To direct one’s course, intr. To go. lead. 

1596 Spenser P. Q. 1. x. 67 The way that does to heaven 
bownd. 1821 Joanna Bam.i.ik Lady G. fi. xiv. She ere 
stroke of midnight bell, Did Iwund her for that dismal cell. 

Bound, obs. form of Bond, Boon. 
Bou’ndable, a- [f- Bound v. x + -able.] Cap¬ 
able of being bounded or limited. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial. iii. § 33 (1713) 268 The Extremes 
themselves are boundahle. 

fBou ndage- Obs. [f.B ound^. iandz/. , +- age.] 
a. The action of marking out the bounds or 
limits, b. '[‘he bounds taken as a whole ; the 
compass, extent. 

1598 Man wood Laws Purest w. § 2 (161^1147 The bound- 
age of the Forest was then so great, that it was almost im¬ 
possible for any man .. to Hue within the daungcr thereof. 
1610 Folkingiiam Art o/Surv. it. ii. 49 Poundage is the 
compassing and describing of Plots with their buttalls, 
metes, bounds and Coastagc. 

fBou’ndal. Obs. [f. Bound j^. 1 +-al.] pi. 
Bounds, limits. 

a 1670 Hackh Abp. Williams \. (1692' 22 Dr. Davenatil 
, kept him within the even boundals of lhe cause. 

Boundance, aphetic f. Abundance, q.v. 

f Boirndant, a. Obs. [Erroneous form of 
Boundkn, q.v,] a. Obligator)*, b. Obliged. 

1649 Fuller Just Mans Pun. 23 It is.. the boundant 
dulie of..pious people. 1654 — Serin. Up. Ded., Your 
Ladyships boundant Orator, Thomas Fuller. 

Boundary (batrndari). Also 7 bundary. 
[f. Bound sb. l + -ary 1 B 2.] That which serves to 
indicate the bounds or limits of anything w hether 
material or immaterial ; also the limit itself. 

1626 Bacon Sybra § 728 Corruption is a Reciprocal! K 
Generation : And they Two, arc as Natures two Teimcs or 
Bundaries. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxiii. <1693' 168 
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The simple Ideas \vc receive from Sensation and Reflection, 
are the Boundaries of our Thoughts. 1751 Johnson RambL 
No. 17S ?3 Providence has li ved the limits of human en¬ 
joyment by immoveable boundaries, i860 Tynoall Glac. i. 

§ 6. 43 The dots representing the boundaries of the ridges. 

b. attrib.) as in boundary-dispute, - line , -mark, 
-treaty, -wall : also boundary-rider (Australia 1 *, 
one who rides round the fences of a station, and 
repairs them when broken. 

1850 A. Lawrence. Official Dcsj>. to J. M. Clayton, 1 have 
said nothing about the "boundary-disputes of Nicaragua 
and her neighbours. 1842 H. F.. Manning Serm. 11848* 1 . 
xii. 167 He that lives on a dubious *boundary-line. 1875 
Jownrr Plato ed. 2)V. 180 The boundary line which parts 
the domain of law from that of morality. 1878 Mori.f.v 
Diderot 198 The reign of truth was hindered by the artificial 
"boundary-marks 1830 Caklvlk in Dor. Rrv. 4 Cant. Misc. 

V. 23 These were fair conditions of a "boundary-treaty. 
1864 Thcol. Rev. Mar. 11 Hetweeu science and theology.. 
ii is impossible to build a "boundary-wall. 

Bound-bailiff. A name given by Hlackstone 
to the sheriff’s officer in explanation of the vulgar 
term Bum-baiijff, q.v. 

1768 Blackstonk Comm. 1 . 346 The sheriff being answer¬ 
able for the misdemesnors of these bailiffs, they are there¬ 
fore usually bound in a bond for the due execution of their 
office, and thence are called bound-bailiffs. 

f Bounde. Obs. [war. of Bond sb.-] A hus¬ 
bandman, peasant, serf. 

c 1320 Sc tty it Sag. 582 Kanst thou me telle gode bounde 
Whi hit is so short wering? <1330 Art It. 4 Merl. 27 Tho 
that the bounde y-seighe this, Anon he start for diol y-wis. 

Bounded hau'nded',/>//. <7. [f.BoUND7'd+-El).] 
That has bounds or limits ; that has its limits 
marked. Also with instrumental sb., ns in horiun¬ 
bound cd. f b. (quot. 1685, American.) ? Marked 
so as to serve for a boundary. Obs . 

t 1600 Jas. 1 . Souk, in Farr’s S. P. 118481 1 The bounded 
waves, and fishes of the seas. 1685 Cot. Dec. Penn. 1 . 128 
Such as Cutt or fall Marked or bounded trees. 1756 Be kkk j 
Subl. 4 B. Wks. 1842 1 . 43 Progression .. alone can stamp | 
on bounded objects the character of infinity. 1812 Byron 
CIt. liar, i.xxxi, Immense horizon-bounded plains succeed. 
1850 Tennyson In Mem. xlvi, O Love, thy province were 
not large, A bounded field. 1881 Maxwell Electr. 1 . 16 
Bounded surfaces are limited by one or more closed lines. 

C. fig. Limited, circumscribed. 

1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 221 The bounded level of our mind. 
1827 Hai.lam Const. Hist . (18761 11 . x. 255 A king of Kng- 
land could succeed only to a bounded prerogative. 1865 
M. Arnold Ess. Crit. i. (1865* 14 In some directions Burke's 
view was bounded. 

f Bounded, improperly for Bound, Bounde.v. 
1586 Fkrxe Blaz. Centric Ep. Ded., The author thcrol 
(as he is specially bounded) shall stand. 1636 Hevwood 
Challenge 1. i. Wks. 1874 V. 13 What bounded service have 
you ever done my beauty? a 1711 Ken Hyntuar. Wks. 
1721 11 . 85 Thou. .dost, .keep the Tempter bounded in his 
chain. i8ioCrabbk T. of Hall vii. 344 1 o this fair vision l,a 
bounded slave, Time, duty, credit, honour, comfort gave. 

t Bou’ndedly, adv. Obs . rare-\ [f. Bounded 
ppl. a. + -ly.J Within certain limits only, finitely. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selr\ 156 Clods making a bound- 
edly perfect world, from his unboundedly perfect power. 

Bou’ndedness (batundednes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being bounded ; limited 
extent or range. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Sell •. 65 Its [the world's] bound¬ 
edness .* arising unavoidably from its very kind. 1795 
Southey Lett. Spain (1799)57 A mountainous track is well 
adapted for moonlight by the boundedness of its scenes 
1886 M. Arnold in 19 th Cent. 647 The boundedness and 
backwardness of their spirit. 

Bounden bairnden), ///. a . [The fuller form 
of Bound ppl. a.* f. Bind v., q.v. for Forms.] 

11 . = Bound, in literal senses: Made fast by lie, 
band, or bar; tied, fastened, clamped. Obs . 

c 1325 Coer de L. 5123 Bounden coffres, and gret males. 
<*1325 R. E. Allit. P. B. 322 Both boskez & bourez & wel 
bounden penez. 1375 Barbour Bruce x ii. 115 Anc of thame 
apon his Hals A mckill bundyn weddir bare. 1382 Wyclif 
Gen. xlii. 35*rhei founden in the mouth of the sackis boundun 
moneys. 1856 Losgf. Beowulf's Exp . Heort 56 The men 
shoved off. .the bounden wood \Beoiv . 438 wudu bundenne], 

+ b. Pregnant. Obs. Cf. Bound ppl. a.- 1 b 
t 1400 Destr. Troy 13718 Ho boundyn with barne with 
l>old Pirrus. 

t c. Of notes in music : Connected by a bind. 
1609 Douland Omithop. Microl. 40 The Accidents of 
simple Notes, .are also the Accidents of the bounden Notes. 
2 . Made fast in bonds or in prison. Also as 
quasi -sb. arch. 

/? 1300 Cursor M. 13103 lie., hat sale Boru J>e bunden 
folk o bale. 1388 Wyci.if Isa. xlii. 7 That thou schuldcsi 
lede out of closing togidere a boundun man. a 1533 Frith 
Disput. Purgatory (1829) 153 Thou hast. .brought out thy 
Ixmnden prisoners out of the pit. 1778 Bp. Lowth On Isa. 
ed. i2) 384 notes , The proclaiming of perfect lilicrty to the 
bounden. 1870 Tennyson Pelleas 4 Ett. 306 Her knights 
.thrust him bounden out of door. 

b. fig. In bondage, subject, arch . (Cf. Bond. 
i 1480 Ragman Roll in Hazl. E.P. P. 75 Ye so bowendyn 
han niayd hym and so thrall. 1596 Spenser Hymn Beauty 
281 That I her bounden thrall by her may Hue. 1820 Scott 
Abbot xxxvii, Make me your bounden slave for ever, 
t C. Tied with the bonds of matrimony. Obs. 
1426 Auhelav Poems 11844*6 For thou art boundon, go 
were thou goo. c 1450 Hew wise man, etc. 133 in Hazl. E. 
P. P. 1 . 175 Laddys that ar bundyn.. That can not rcwlc 
ther wyves aryjt. 


3 . Under obligation, legal or moral ; obliged, 
compelled, enforced, arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12117 P ou *■’* vnder and par-in bunden. 
1547 ' n Reivn/inster Cartul. (18781 316 Thabouebounden 
Ryt hard Tyrrell. 1809 R. Langford hit rad. Trade 106 
The above bounden Thomas Abbot. 1872 LinnoN Elem. 
Retig. i. 19 Here God is represented as the bounden Com¬ 
panion of a man’s life. 

4 . Under obligation on account of favours re¬ 
ceived ; obliged, beholden, indebted (to). Also as 
quasi-jA (obs,). The usual modern sense. 

1530 Pai.sgr. Ep. Ded .4 To whom for their bcnefyles 1 was 
so highly bounden. c 1585 Pa ire Em i. 222, 1 thank your 
highness, whose bounden I remain. 1595 Shaks. John in. 
iii. 29, I am much bounden to your Maiesty. 1621 Bolt on 
S/at. Irel. lan. 28 Eliz.) All us your most bounden and obe¬ 
dient subjects. 1642 T. Taylor iiod's Jttdgeiu. 1. 1. vi. 9 
lie is the more bounden and beholden to him. 1765 11. 
Walpole Otranto iv. 64. I am bounden to your charitj. 
1854 Thackeray .Xcwcontcs xvi, Why need we be bounden 
to others? 

5 . csp. in plir. bounden duty. So oecas. also 
disci pH nc. obci lienee. 

(A curious corruption bound and duty is occasionally found, i 
1530 Palsgr. Ep. Ded. 5 My most bounden duetie to obey. 
1559 l*k. Com. Prayer, Comm tin. Soil 1 ., We be-seche the 10 
accept ihis our bounden duty and sendee. 1563 Siit n. 

. I tr/ttf. A ij b, 1 according to my bound and diiety shall pray 
to God for your long life and prosperous Raygne. 1701 
Loud. Gas. No. 3751/5 Our bounden Duty.. to Your Majesty. 
1833 Hr. Mariint.au Mauoh. Strike iv. 45 It was bis 
bounden duty to accept theofiiee. 1844 S. M aitland Da> k 
Ages Introd. 10 Many more had .. departed from their 
bounden discipline. 

t Bounden, a , corruptly for Bound ppl. tf. 1 2. 
1821 Joanna Bailfii* Met. Leg. Colttni. xxix, Werebotuuleii 
for their course. 

+ Boundenly, adv. Obs. rare-\ [f. prec. 4 
-LY '-.] According to bounden duly. 

1583 tr. Ochin's Serm. Kn. Ded. iL.) Your ladUhippes 
daughter, most boundenly obedient. 

Bounder ^butumbj), sb. Also 6 bowndor, 7 
boundier. [f. Bound v} + -ek 1 : but see sense 4 ] 

I. 1 . One who sets or marks out bounds or 
limits, lit. and fig. 

1570 Lkvins Manip. 73 A Bounder, terminator. 1610 
Holland Camden s But. 1. 745 l'tnpiers ami Bounders be¬ 
tween diuerse Shires, a 1619 Fotiierrv Atheont. 11. vii. £ 6 
11622) 274 The Bounder of all these, is onely God himsclfe : 
who. .is the Bounder of all things. 

f 2 . One who occupies a district bounding an¬ 
other, a borderer. Obs. 

1542 Udall Erasni. ApophtJt . 105b, The bordreers or 
bounders inhabityng round about any place arc called in 
greke A/u^iktuovcv. 

+ 3 . One who occupies a ‘bound* or tract of 
tin-ore ground. See Bound shy 3 c. ? Obs. 

1702 Linul. Gaz. No. 3773/1 The humble Address of the 
Landlords, Bounders, Adventurers, amt Miners, within the 
County of Cornwal. 1708 Ibid. No. 4458/1 The Owners, 
Bounders, Adventurers, .concerned in Tin. .at Truroe. 

II. 4 . A limit, a boundary ; a landmark: prob. 
a corruption of Boundukk [cf. border], taken as 
bounder ‘ that which bounds \ arch, or dial. 

1505 Will in Ripon Ch. Ads 304 The how so.. and the 
bowndor therof. 1564 Grindal Fun. Serm. Wks. (1843* 27 
They .. only kuilded it for a bounder and for a testimony. 
1598 Stow Su> t». xxxiii. (1603) 293 The Posies there placed 
as a Bounder. 1619 J. King Serm. 14 Mine old age,- for 
that is the bounder of nature. 1622 62 Hkylix Cosntogr. 
11.(1682) 135 The River Ob, the East Bounder of Russia. 
1635 BRATmvAiT.zIz'iW. Pr. 139 From the flowry boundiers 
of nis Empire. 1839 Stoneiioum*: Ax/tolnte 64 The inquisi¬ 
tion of 1 the bounder' of Hatfield Chase, taken in 1607. 1855 
Whitby Gloss ., Bounders , landmarks or boundaries, fences. 
5 . Atlrib. and Comb., as bounder-mark , -stone. 
1666 Perantb. Dauby in Atkinson Pravine. Dauby (1863) 
The exact distance between each bounder mark and other. 
1634 Wither litnblemes 161 The bounder-stones held sacred 
heretofore. 1672-5 Comber Comp. Temple 11702) 567 To 
seize on his Neighbour’s Field, or remove Ins Bounder- 
stone. 1863 Atkinson Prcnnnc. Dauby , Boutuier-stoups , 
upright stones, .serving to mark limits or boundaries. 

t Bou’nder, v. Obs. [f. prcc.] To bound. 

1636 A r . R id tug 7 v <v. IV. 51 A place bounderingon lloltby. 
1797 Bewick Brit. Birds I. 292 The chin and upper pari of 
the neck are yellow, boundered by a black line. 

t Bou*nderer. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + -eh 1 .] = 
Bounder sb. 1. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 156 If any man would.. 
accuse me as a false bounderer and surveior. 

f Boxrndiiy, v. Obs. rare— [f. Bound jtU 
+ -FY.] Ira ns. To set bounds to ; to confine. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bart as u. iii. 1. (1641)145/1 Untill this 
Day. .Within straight lists thou hast been boundifi’d. 

tBou’nding, vbt. sb} Obs. [f. Bound v . ] ] 

1 . The action of forming or marking a limit uf, 
or setting up a boundary to. Also with out. 

1543 Ad25Hen. Fill, xvii. § 7 The. .meting and hound¬ 
ing of the said fourth Part of the said Woods. 1602 Carfvv 
Cornwall 136 When a Myne is found..the first discouerer 
..at the foure corners of his limited proportion, diggeth vp 
three Turfcs, and the like (if he list) on the sides, which they 
terme Bounding. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World w. 272 In 
ljoutiding out their proper lands. 

2 . Abuttal, marching; boundary. 

155a Huloet, Bowndynge or buttyngeof thre fieldes ioyn- 
yngc together. 1703 De Foe Orig, Denver People in Misc. 
159 Buttings and Boundings of Land. 1750 G. Hughes 
, Barbados 6 The buttings and boundings of several tene- 
| ments near this hay. 


3 . fig. A limiting, confining, or restricting. 

1608 Hieron Wks. 1 . Q 99 Neither is it. any straightning 
or bounding of Gods Spirit. 1658 in Burton Diaty (18281 
III. 31C This is a bounding of our power. 

Bounding* (bdirndiij,, vbt. sb .- [f. Bound r. 2 ] 
A leaping or springing, esp. in an elastic way. 

1617 .Markham Caval. it. 1^9 It fortifies a horse exceed¬ 
ingly in his boundings and hie salts. 1712 Addison Spa t. 
No. 321 » 6 His [Satan's] bounding over the Walls of Para¬ 
dise. 1769 Falconer Dh t. Marine 1789* G giv, The bound¬ 
ing of a flat stone thrown horizontally into the water. 1841 
M ac.U’LAv Comic Dram. Rest or.. (185.) 1 11 .569 '2 Amidst 
the bounding of champagne corks. 

Bounding ibutrndig , ///. a} [f. Bound v} 

-f -INC -.] 'J hat hounds, or forms a boundary to. 

>593 Shaks. Etta. 1119 A gentle flood .. the bounding 
banks o’erflows. 1789 Burns Banks of Frith ii, Where 
bounding hawthorns gaily bloom. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
\ vii .Thru’ circles oft he bounding sky. 1881 Maxwell Elect r. 
•V Magtt. I. 17 The region has une bounding surface. 

t b. W ith on : Bordering on. Obs. 

1597 Warner Alb. Eng., sEneidos 317 A part of Thiun¬ 
called Cressa, bounding on Mygdonia. 1600 Holland Livy 
.\.v\n. xxx. 691 e, A citie. .bounding upon the Ocean. 

Bounding 'butrndiq', ///. a. 1 [f. Bound r*.- + 
iNr« -.] '1 hat bounds, leaps, or springs. Also fig. 
a 1667 Cowley Greatness Wks. 1710 II. 746 Playing at 
Nuts and Bounding Stones,with little Syrian and Moorish 
Boys, a 1700 Drydf.n CYr.v .y Alcyone, Fables 363 Then 
o’er the bounding Billows shall we fly. 1783 Gown R Ta< f : 
vi. 327 The bounding faun, that darts across the glade. 
1837 Marry a 1 Dog-Fiend xxiv, With what a bounding 
heart did IhcJ step into the boat! 1884 Daily .Xeus 1 Apr 

5,1 I he days of a bounding revenue have not come back, 

ilunce Bou ndingly adv. 

1838 Monthly Mag. 524 Away the bark houndingly goe>. 

Boundless bmuiullus;, a. [i. Bound sb} - 
-i.f.ss.] Without bounds or limits; illimitable ; 
unbounded, unlimited. 

1592 Xo-body .y Some-l. * 1878 28S lie.. Fills all thebouml- 
less country with applause. 1592 Siuks. Rom. ,\ Jttl. 11. ii, 
133 My bounty is as boundlesse a& the Sea. a 1625 Flmi’.iifk 
Mad Lover ix. i. 16 She is a Prim es and by that rule bound- 
l*-” 5 *. 1750 Johnson Rantbl. No. 55 With a boundless pro- 
fusion of compliments. 1796 Burns Farew. Eliza, Bound¬ 
less oceans roaring wide. 1848 Macaulay Hist. l ug. I. 
450 A boundless command of the rhetoric in which the 
s ulgar express hatred and contempt. <11859 ibid. V. 

'l’he Revolution opened to the Churchills a .. boundless 
prospect of gain. 

Hence Bourrdlessly adv., and Boundlessness. 
1674 N. Fvikfax Bulk beh‘. 22 Goil..is boumllesly far 
and w ide of me. 1823 Byrun Age of Bronze \iv, Blood and 
treasure boundlessly were spilt. 

a 1619 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 11626 1 107 Their 1 /ound- 
lessncs came to be brought within some limits. 1682 Nor¬ 
ris ///erodes 99 The boundlessness of desire. 1854 J. 
Abkot 1 Xaprieon 1S55 1 1 . xxiv. 374 She also knew thebouinl- 
lessiiess of his ambition. 

Boirndly, a. rare~ l . ? Subject to bounds, 
finite : the opposite of boundless. Or ? Bounden. 

1817 Keats Sleep a Poetry 209 (3 ye. .Whose congregated 
majesty so fills My boirndly reverence, that 1 cannot trace 
Your hallow’d names in this unholy place. 

Bou'uduess. [f. Bound pa. pple. of Bind.] 
The condition of being bound or under obligation. 

a 1866 J. Grotk Exam. I 'til. Philos, viii, 144 This bound- 
ness of us to duty. 

t Bou'ndsome, a. Obs. rare. [f. Bound sb} 
+ -SOMK.] Held within bounds, finite. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk «y Sclv. 15 'Uhc analogy that is 
between us, and other timesome and boundsomc beings. 

1 Boirndure. Obs. [f. Bound sb} ▼ -uhe. Cf. 
closure, seizure.] A bounding or limiting, limit¬ 
ation ; limit or bound. Cf. Bounder sb. 4. 

1654 Earl Monm. tr. Bcntivoglio 458 Large bmnulenrs 
w ere restored to the Towns of Breda etc. 1655 60 .Stanley 
Hist. Philos. U701 378/1 The Ixmndure of that which is 
limited. 1634 Sir T. Herbert i’rav. 254 'Uhe boundnre 
of Alexander’s march into India being in the tract obscure. 

Boune, obs. f. Boon, and Bounds, prepared. 
Boung, Boungle, obs. ff. Bund. Bungle. 
[Bouning (Miitz.) error for bouuhig =- Bowing. 
<1400 Apol. Lollards 62 A 1 bouuing doune.* 

Bounny, var. of Bunny, Obs., a swelling. 
Bounteous (bou-nt/as), a. Forms; 4 5 bon- 
tyvous, bountyveus, bountevous v e, -euous(c, 
5 bontyvese, bonteuous, bountyuous, superl. 
bounteest, 6 bountuous, 5-bounteous. [MK. 
bottlyvous, bounlevous , f. OF. bontif, bon live bene- 
\ olent, full of goodness (f. honte goodness; sec 
Bounty) + -ou.s. Afterwards allured so as to 
appear f. bounte, Bounty + -ocs.] 

1 . Of persons or agents: Full of goodness ; in 
modem use, always : Full of goodness to others, 
beneficent; generously liberal, munificent. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylns 1. 883 Nc y ncucrc saw a more 
bounteuouse Of her astate. 1413 Lvdg. Pylgr. Son vie v. xiv, 
79 We thanken the .. Of thy full bounteous benyuolence. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dicfes 22 Be bonteuous to alle 
thoos that seke sciences. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. W. de W. 1531) 
19 b, I Us bountuous libcralite and mercy. i6o£ Siiaks. 
Much. 111. i. 98 Enery one According to the gift w'hich 
bounteous Nature Hath in him clos'd. 1606 — Ant. «y Cl. 
iv. ii. 10 Ia-‘ts lo night Be bounteous at our Meale. 1681 
Drvoen Abs. 4- Achit. 872 Colleges on l>oumeous Kings 
depend. 1732 Pope 11 or. Sat. n, ii. 60 Oyl, tho’ it stink, 
they drop by drop impart, But sowse the cahbage with a 
bounteous heart. 1738 Wesley Hymn ‘Conte Holy Spirit,' 
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Thou bounteous Source of all our Store. 1871 R. Ki.lis 
Catullus Ixiv. 22 Born in bounteous ages. 

+ b. Of prowess; Valiant: see Bounty i b. Obs. 

a 1440 Sir Degrre. 311 The knyghtus..in batelle so 
bountyveus. c 1485 Digby Alysl. (1882) w« 95 s The boun* 
teest, and the boldest onder baner bryth. 

2 . Of things: Proceeding from bounty; gene¬ 
rously or freely bestowed, ‘liberal’, plentiful, ample 
in size or amount, abundant. 

,54a Udall Erasm. Apophth. 341a, To bee honoured with 
» • t- 0.1_. 'riuvriFY lire. 


1751 JOHNSON A ailWl. *01 r 4 1 ut t,uur>vi 1 «v«vv J 

such a bounteous allotment Jin a lolleryl would have pro¬ 
duced. 1790 Cowpfr Iliad 1. 29 To accept the bounteous 
price. 184* Tennyson Gardener's P. 138 the bounteou-. 
wave of such a breast As never pencil drew. 1878 Moru y 
Diderot 11 . 68 The land where production has l>een so 
noble, so bounteous, so superb. 

Bou*nteously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-.J in 
a bounteous manner; with generous liberalit) ; 
munificently ; freely, plentifully, largely, amply. 

i«i Ki.yot Gov. i. xx, Ye may.. l>ountcouscly rewards 
me 1590 Spf.nsi.k Mniopot. .51 1 ceding M»on their plea- 
sures bounteouslic. 1601 Shaks. 7 vel.N. i. 11. 52. * prethcc 
land lie pay thee bounteously) Conceale me what J am. 
a 1649 Urumm. ok I Iawih. Bibhoth. hdmb. Lee ton \\ ks. 

(171 r 1 222 Great spirits, .learn to forget what they boun¬ 
teously bestow, a 1843 Sociinv lus< n/AxxxV. « ks. III. 

153 Never had benignant nature .shower d More bonnteousb 
tier choicest gifts, i860 Tyndall Clac. 184 Hie glorious 
light..was poured bounteously over crags, and snows. 

Bounteousness. [f. as pree. + -ness.] 1 he 
quality of being bounteous or liberal ; Uhcrality, 
munificence. 

r 1440 Promp. Parr. 46 I'.ontyvasnesse M 99 
ne'-se) muuijicentia , liberahtas. c 1485 Pigby Myst. (1082) 

111 200 lleyll, prynso of bo\nlyo\\s-nesse ! 1571 Golding 

Cabin ou Ps. Ixviii. u A signe of hys bou nteousenes* m 
watering the land with seasonable rayne. ^655 H. > aughan 
Sile.v Stint. 151 Poor herbs drink and praise thy bounteous- 
ness 1852 M iss Yongk Catucos 11877 1 11 1. xv. 126Warwick 
occupied the chief place in the eyes of the nation, from h.s 

exceeding bounteousness to the poor. , r 

Bounteth, -ith (b/mte)>). north. dtaL [ap[ 
a. OF. bontd, buntet JjunU-j>), the earlier (ii- 
12 lit c.) form of bottle whence Bob’NT \ (c i.pooi- 
lit),, Jainteth, failh). llul the word is known 
onlv since the i?th c. (in later times only m 
Scotch), so that its historical connexion with the 
OK. word is not illustrated.] 

A gift of bounty; gratuity, reward; a gift stipu¬ 
lated for in addition to money wages. Cf. Bounty 4 b. 

<1440 York Myst. xv. u 3 For I liaue herde declared v 
That bountilh aftir rewarde. iSS 3 Douglas .Enas xn. vi. 

,27 This is the botmleth [v.r. bontayl thay sal here awa>. 
,724 Ramsay Tend. Misc. .1733' '94 Saw ye Jenny Neb 

tics Her fee and bountilh in her lap. 1818 ScoiT A ob hoy 
xiv. Upon my wage, board-page, fee, and bounlith. 1834 
H. Miller Semes -y Leg. xi. <13571 168 IIe Wl11 not awaj 
from us w ithout his bountilh. 

Bountied Jxnrntid;.///. a. [f. Boint\ + -f.d.J 
Supported or assisted by bounties. . . 

1788 T. Jf.fff.rson JfV/ 7 . <1859 11 - 5*4 The eighty-five 
ships..bountied as the English arc, will require a sacrifice 
of twelve hundred and eighty-five thousand li\rcs a >car. 
Bountiful (bau’ntiful , a. [ 1 - Bounty + -fui..] 

1 . Of persons: Full of, or abounding in, bounty ; 
graciously liberal, generous. Lady Bountiful , a 
characle/in Farquhar’s Beaux' Stratagem (1707) • 
since used for the great or beneficent; lady in a 

neighbourhood. . , 

i S o8 Fisher IMs. (1876) 172 Thy mercy is .. so grete and 
bountefull to wretched syniters, a 1577 Sir 1 - 
Comimo. Eng. 11609*27 Higher stomackc, and bountifuMet 
liberality than others. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV , nu iM 
A worthy gentleman ..as hountifull as M>*ncs of India. 
1771 Junius Lett. lvi. 294 How much, easier it is to be 
generous than just, and. .men are sometimes bountiful who 
are not honest. 1815 Scott Pants Lett. 11839)11 Ihose 
facts .. affect you as a I-ady Bountiful. 1830 Macaulay 
Southeys Col log. y Ess. ii 8 5 4 > 1 . 109/1 He [the magistrate 1 
ought to be. .a Lady Bountiful in every parish, a l aul Pr> 
in every house. 1857 Buckle Civilts. m. 142 ^ he "J h . cst 
countries were those in which nature was most bountiful. 

2 . Of things: Characterized by bounty, abuna 
antly yielding ; also, ample, abundant, plenteous. 

1538 Starkf.y England 77 Our mother the ground ys so 
plentuous and bountyful. 1601 Shaks. Alts H ell n* II * *5 
That's a hountifull answere that fits all questions, i860 
Tyndall l § 27. 207 A bountiful fire of pine logs was made. 
1885 Manch. Exam. 26 Jan. 5/3 Soil so bonnuful that one 
day’s labour is sufficient to procure three days living. 

Bountifully(bau ntifuli),^. [f.prcc. + -ly-J 
In a bountiful manner; with generous liberality, 
munificently, plentifully, amply. , 

1580 Hollvband Treat. Er. Tong y LargemenL largely 
botintifullie, liberally, abundantly. ifi 93 Peei.k A . Edw. I, 
And in my hall shall bountifully feed. «6n Bible 2 Cor. 
ix 6 He which soweth bountifully, shall reane bountifully. 

Loud. Gas. No. 6373/2 To provide so bountifully for 
instructing them. 1835 M arkyat Olla Podr. 111 ,1 be fnuts 
of the earth, so bountifully bestowed. 

Bountifulness (bou-ntifulnus). [f. prec. 
-ness.] The quality of being bountiful; generous 

liberality, bounteousness. _ , . 

1489 Canton Fay let of A. 1. xxi. 66 The whicbe for ex 
ample of hys bountcfulnes we soo often rememhre. 155° 
Act 1 A 7 A. iv. 5 29 The Queen. .of her abundant Grace and 
Bountifulness, is pleased, etc. x86z l. Hall Hindu l htlos. 


Syst . 117 To give praise for the love and bountifulness of 
our merciful Father. . 

t Bou-ntihead. Ohs. (exc. as an archaism). 
ff. Bounty + -heap.] Bounteousness. 

1596 Spenser E. Q u. x. 2 How shall fraile pen.. Conceive 
such soverainc glor>* and great bountyhed ! 1621 Ains¬ 

worth Annot. Ps. cxxxvi. 1 1 he mercy or bountihed which 
bee receirutli. I1864 Temple Bar Dec. 43 The glorious 
dead Who have left us their grace and their bountihead.J 

t Bountines, bounteaes. Obs. rare. Bounte- 
ousness. [But the standing of the word is insecure: 
the first instance may l>e boun tones ; the second 

mav be an error of the press.] 

1512 Act 4 Hen. J 7 //,xix. Praam., The goodnes boimtc- 
neslibcralilie favour.. by his Highnes shewed. 1650 Hanm lr 
Reel. Hist. 176 Bountiness [1st ed. 177 bountifulnesj. 
Boimting, obs. form of Bunting. 

BoiTiitree (-Sir- btVniri). [? A variant of Boun- 
trkk ; or a distinct word - boutuLlrce f f. Bound sb. 
from being planted to mark boundaries.] 

Common name in Scotland of the Klder-lree. 
Also alt rib., as in bountree gun. 

1821 Blacho. Mag. Aug. (Jam.j P.ountry-guns arc formed 
of the elder tree, the soft pith being taken out. 1848 / r<k . 
Berio. Sat. Club II. vi 265 The A li ami the Bountree 
were also observed. 

Bounty (bau'nti). Forms : 4 bunte, bwnte, 

4-6 bonte, bounte, bountoe, 5 bount, bownte, 

^-6 bontie, 6 Sc. bontay, 6-7 bountie, -ye, 6- 
bounty. [a. OF. bon tel :-L. bonildl-cm goodness J 
fl- Of persons: Goodness in general, worth, 
virtue; in //. virtues, excellences; also excellent 
condition, high estate. Obs. . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10086 pis leuedi lclc, pat buntes in bir 
bar sa fcle. 1375 Bariioi k Bruce u. 48 Neuir. .mail sa hard 
Med as wes he, That eftirwart com to sic bounte. < 1386 
Chaucer Clerkes P. 359 Publissched was the bounte of hir 
name .. in many a regioun. c 1440 Partonope 45 2 5 ‘ » 

mercy, and eke mckencssc. 1485 Caxton Cnas.Ct. 2^0 
Thou knowest w hat I haue doon for the bounte that is in 
the. 1513 Douglas /Kneis xm. ii. 152 lhe gret i-.nee 
Quhilk in cxcelland verlu and bonte Kxcedyt all the rema¬ 
nent a far way. 1623 Drumm. ok Hawtii. Cypress Grove 
Wks. (171K 127 He is only the true and essential Bounty, 
so is lie the only essential and true Beauty. 

f b. Warlike prowess, valour ; rarely , n deed 
of valour. Obs . 

c 1330 Amis A- A mil. 5 Twoo barons of grele bounte. 1376 
Bakiu>ur Bruce 111 132 He thodit . .To do anc nwtrageouss 
bounte. u 1400 Morte Arth. 1 koxb. > 5 ( >fTallc pcs world the 
besie knight OfiT biaute and of bounte. ( 1430 EyrCener. 
i.$j8 His bountie fel fast to ground. 1485 Caxton / 

/' 22 What honour is comen to me by hys prow esse and b> 
his bounte. e 1530 Ld. Burners Arthur 243 * or he the 
chefe flonre of bounte til all manor of chyvalry. 

-|- 2 . Of things : Good quality or property, worth, 

excellence, virtue. Obs. , 

,1300 Beleet 1031 U.old ne passelh nojt in Bounte so 
mocfiu Uodc. <• .3-4 <-V «A) «»5 H« sctal 

to K tunnent day ..a stede of gret Iwuntc. < i 4 S° 
[.oneucii Grail xlvii. 21 Kamalot. .was of sweebe ho«ntu 
that alle kinges weren crowned perc stkerlc. 152$ * 
Burners Eroiss. II. Pref., lhe bountie of the same crony- 
cles, in wliom are conteygned the war res of these parties.. 
encorageth me. 1531 Klyot Go?', ii. vii. -i 5 S 7 ’ 1Q 4 Nor V ;* 
yng meates and drynkes in a sycke body doe \o*C their 
bountee. 1592 Wvrlkv Armorie 152 By his coursers boun- 
tie sir Hue Chalelon Was savd. . . . . 

f B. Kindness, beneficence; an act 01 kimincss, 
a uood turn (sometimes ironical . Obs. 

a\ 3 oo Cursor AL 12501/2 Quar-for .. To pis dedinan Pat 
hight als pou, Ne dos pou grace o bunte nan? I 23 ° ^ 
Brunne ('/iron. 266 For Edward gode dede pc Baliol did him 
mode a wikked bounte. v 1386 Ciiaucfr I ers. I. r 45* n 
wikked dede of his enemy, be slial doon hym bountee. 
<-1450 Merlin xii. 181 And she hym asked what bounte it 
was that she hndde hym don. 1483 Caxton Hold. Beg. 
160/2 He remembryd cuyl the bountee that be did to hym. 
1651 Proc. Parliament No. 92. 1407 Christ came the neer- 
cst to him 1 Peter] in a miraculous bounty. 

4 . Goodness shown in giving, gracious liberality, 
munificence : usually attributed to God, or to the 
great and wealthy, who have it in their power to 
give largely and liberally. . 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 953r To quam ilkan he gaf sum-tbing 
Of his might and of his bounte. a 1450 hnt. de la tour 
11868) 137 For her bounte and goodnesse, God bath shewed 
mani miracles for her. 154* Uoall Erasm. Apophth. 215 a, 
Bountie and largesse is bcfallyng for kynges. 1570 Gos.xon 
Sch. Abuse ( Arb.) 40 The honourable bountve of a noble 
minde. 1611 Dkkkek A’oar. 0 tr/c Wks. 1873 111 .141 Hs.11 

bounty spreades the table, faith t’were siaac hat going of)if 
thankes should not step in. 1750 Johnson RambE N o. 17 • 4 
Every other satisfaction which the bounty of 1 rovidence 
has scattered over life. 1839 Thirlwall Greece X 11 . 207 
'Phe royal liljerality of his nature, which delighted in acts of 
bounty. 1856 Froude Hist. Eug. (1858) 1 . iv. 302 Many of 
these people, .w'ere dependent on his bounty'. 

b. An act of generosity, a thing generously be¬ 
stowed ; a boon, gift, gratuity. 

C1250 O.E. Misc. 36 For pise griate bunte bet ure lord 
yefp. 1377 Langl. /’. Pt. B. xiv. 150 Men doth hym other 
bounte, Jyueth hym a cote aboue his coucnaunte. 1513 
Douglas VEneis vm. Prol. 140 Sum [langis] for lhar bonty or 
bone. 1602 Return fr. Pamass. 11. i. (Aru.) 21 Here is..foure 
pence your due, and eight pence my bounty. 1679 88 
Serv. AT. Chat. II * Jus. II. (1851) 68 To Coll“ ^^nce 
Kingwell, bounty {too o o. 1725 Dr Foe Voy. Round 
World (1840) 103, 1 gave a largess or bounty of five dollars 
a man. 1878 Morley Diderot l. 289 lhe Empress added 
a handsome bonniy to the bargain. 


BOUQUETIN. 

5 . esp. A gift bestowed by the sovereign per¬ 
sonally, or by the state. 

1708 Royal Prod, in Lend. Gaz. No. 45^ 1 All such Sea¬ 
men. .shall Receive as our free Gift and Royal Bounty, the 
respective Rewards and Allowances following. 

a. Queen Anne's Bounty : see quols. 

1704 Off. Notice in Loud. Gaz. No. 4077A The Governors 
of the Bounty of Queen Anne, for the Augmentation of the 
Maintenance of the Poor Clergy. 1707 /bid. 43 * 3/3 A 
General Court of. .the Bounty of Queen Anne. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. 1 . 286 To this end she granted her royal 
charter..whereby all the revenue of first-fruits and tenths 
is vested in trustees for ever, to form a perpetual fund lor 
the augmentation of poor livings. This is usually called 
queeu Anne’s bounty'. . ... . 

b. A gratuity given to recruits 011 joining the 
army or navy; also as a reward to soldiers. 

1702 Royal Procl. in Loud. Gas. No. 3821/2 Such who shall 
Desert any of Our Ships of War, in Order to obtain Our 
intended Bounty. 1801 Bloo.mfif.li> Rural 1 . (1802I 52 
Employment fail'd, and poverty was come; The Bounty 
tempted me. t8 33 M akryat 1 \ Simple (1863) 1 J 9 On his 
arrival at Gibraltar, he had been offered and had recei\ cd 
the bounty. 1873 Act 36 * 37 V 'd. lxxvu. ^ 8 Out of any 
bounty or pay receivable by him. 

C. A sum of money paid to merchants or manu¬ 
facturers for the encouragement of some particular 
branch of industry. 

I7IQ W. Woon Surv. Trade 150 \\ hatever shall be paid 
the Northern Colonies as a lionnty at first, to enter heartily 
and chearfully upon the doing of this. 1776 Adam Smith 
ir 2 v 1 xi. 207 In 168S was granted the Parliamentary 
bounty upon the exportation of corn. I but. II. iv. v. 99 
Bounties are sometimes called premiums. 1817 Babington 
in Part. Pel. 762 The evils ..arising from creating manu¬ 
factures by means of a bounty from Government. 1852 
M* Culloch Did. Comm. 1255'lhe existing bounties^draw¬ 
backs) on refined British colonial sugar aie specified in the 
11 & 12 Viet. c. 97. . . 

d. transf. and fig. A premium or reward. 

1868 M Pattison Academ. Org. 62 Scholarships .. are 
become a bounty upon a privileged species of education. 
,886 Morley Crit. Misc. i no 1 he grandson of W illiam 
Penn proclaimed a bounty of fifty dollars for the scalp of a 
female Indian, and three times as much for a male. 

0 Attrih. ami Comb., as bounty-money ; bounty- 
broker (see quot.); bounty-l'cd. supported and 
encouraged by bounties; bounty-juniper, C.S. 
fsec quot.) ; bountyless, without bounty. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 9 Aug., A ♦ bounty-broker is simply 
a crimp, or what the recruiting sergeants in Charies-streel, 
Westminster, call a ‘ bringer’. 1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 781/1 
A countervailing duty upon 'bounty-fed sugar. 1875 Hig- 
uinson Hist. U. S. 306 Bringing into the service nian> 

* 'bounty-jumpers', .who enlisted merely for money, and 
•<oon deserted to enlist again. 1864 Daily fel. 9 bept., His 
. e ^ tVipv mav be. will have to be paid. 


sav that they were disinuuung me uuum) 

Cornh. Mag. Mar. 443 The kit is no longer to be paid for 
out of the bounty-money. 

Bountyng, obs. form of Bunting. 

+ Botm, v. Obs. rare. To bump. 

1715 Bagiokd Let. in Lelamts Coll. I. Pref. 76 If he re¬ 
fused 5 to do this [to salute the post] they I the Billingsgate 
porter si forthwith lay’d hold of him, and by main force 
houpd his a— against the post. 

Bouquet (IwkA-, b»-k<). Also boquot [a. 
Kr. bouquet orig. ‘little wood cognate with lr 
bosquet, It boscbelto<\\m. of boscovood. cf. BUSKET.J 

1 A buncli of dowers, a nosegay ; also Jig. 

,7,6 8 Lady M, W. Montague Lett 1 . xxxu. 111 A large 
bouquet of jewels, made like natural flowers. 1768 Sterne 
Sent Journ. (1778) II. 144 He had wrapt [paper round the 
10 keen U together «»%T. W*gw| 
Notes on Milton (L.) May.buskets; if bitsket be not there 
the French bouquet , now become English. 1791 Burke prr. 
(1844) 111 278 The flowers .. I .. had seen .. tied up in one 
boSSiiet a 1845 Hood Sniffing a Birthit. x. No flowery 

garfands-no bouquet. r88o O. W. 1 Ic.mf.s in ScntHtr * 
fl/nr XXI. 157 rnt a florist in verse and what would 
pcopie say If I came to a banquet without my,bouquet I 
[(. f t‘r sense, * petite piece dc vers pour une fete .1 

2 The perfume exhaled from wine. 

,846 Prench Dow. Cookery 30 o Negligence in the fillmg 
of the casks, .will destroy the bouquet, c iS6p in Ctrc. Sc. 

\ -Y53/, The perfume, or ‘bouquet, is something different 
from 3 the odour of wine. 1873 Lytton A. Chillingly iv. mi. 
Lifting his glass to his lips, [he] voluptuously inhaled its 
bouquet 1876 Bartiiolow Mat. Med. (1879^ 35 ® Bouquet 
is that quality of wine which salutes the nose. 

3 transf. a. A hunch of flavouring herbs, b. 
A iarge flight of rockets, as the close of a firework 
display, c. The flight of a multitude of pheasants 
breaking covert from the central point al which 
the beaters meet; this central spot itself. 

1846 French Dom. Cookery 41 A garnished bouquet is when 
tlivnu: fennel, and bay arc added to the parsley and onions. 
ijS?S tonehenge ’ Brit. Sports 1.1. vii. § 4 -104 '1 he shooters 
are 75 now collected to the spot to which all the beaters com 
Srcgate, termed the bouquet. 1879 Times 2 June, The 
creat bouquet of rockets being particularly fine. 

Bouqueted (b«k? d), a. ran. [f. Bouquet 
+ -F.n-\| Furnished with a bouquet or bouquets. 

1860 A U V. Round No. s*. 3 4The.. kwgnctted. .bouqueted 

. .perfumed, .throng. _ . rr? , 

llBouquetin (bwk^twn*, bwketin). \l. bou- 
and in, app. for houc-cstain, ad. Pr. 1 fith c. locstagn, 
Ger. stein-boeki] An animal of the Goal tribe, 
inhabiting Switzerland ; the ibex, or steinbock. 
,783 \V. K. MaRTYN Geog. Mag. 11 . 3 J2 1 he .. animals .. 
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peculiar to this country I Switzerland] are the bouquetin and 
the chamois. 18*4 Campbell Theodricg Heights browsed 
by the bounding bouquetin. 1882 Corttlt. Mag. Jan. 56 
I'm off to the Pyrenees to shoot bears and bouquetins. 
Bouquinist (b?rkinist). [a. Fr. bouquinist c , 
f. bouqutit an old book.] A dealer in second hand 
books oflittle value. 

1840 Xew Month. Mag. LX. 493 The students, besides, 
are the property of the bouquinists (we want the term in our 
language). 

Bour, obs. f. Look and Bower. 
t Botrrage. Obs. rare. Alsobowrage. [app. 
an erroneous form for Fr. bourg."] Bon rage of Saint 
Peter : The suburb of Rome called the Borgo, con¬ 
taining St. Peter's, the Vatican, etc. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss . I. cccxxvi. 510 The romayns .. 
came into the bowrage of saynt Peter. Ibid, cccxlvi. 549 
They..conquered the bourage of saynt Peter. 

Bourage, bourrage, obs. ff. Borage. 
Bourbon (b«rbpn), sb. [tl Bourbon P A re ha m- 
bault t a town in the department of 1 ’Allier, France.] 

1 . A member of the family which long held the 
thrones of France and Naples, and still holds that 
of Spain : also^f?. as in quot. 1873, and attrib. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Jottnt. 11775] I. 5 No—said I—the 
Bourbon is by no means a cruel race. 1873 Tristram Moab 
xiv. 254 Muleteers are certainly typical Bourbons, They 
(earn nothing and they forget nothing. 

2 . transj. In U. S. politics : A nickname for ‘ a 
Democrat behind the age and unteachable \ 

1884 Host on Jenl. 29 Nov. 2/4 The Herald wants 

the Bourbons, ‘often who still swear by Andrew Jackson 
sent to the refl^P bid. 20 Sept., Thai chief of Bourbon 
organs, the Charleston (S. C.) News. 

B. The former name of the island now called 
Reunion, in the Indian Ocean, so named in 1642 
in honour of the French royal family ; whence 
Bourbon Palm, a common name ot the genus 
Latania , found in Reunion and Mauritius. 

Hence [from sense 1] Bourbonian, Bourbo'nie 
adjs., of or pertaining to the Bourbons ; Bour- 
boniza'tion, reduction under^Bourbon predomin¬ 
ance ; Bou’rbonism, adheSfcfi to the Bourbon 
dynasty, or to the Bourbon party in U. S. politics; 
Bou rbonist, a supporter of the Bourbon dynasty. 

1651 Howell Venice 177* This present Pope Innocent the 
tenth is as much an Austrian as the other was a Bourbonian. 
1728 Morgan /list. Algiers 11 . iv. 271 The Hurhonian and 
Austrian Factions. 1883 L. Figukrola Pol. Cond. Spain 
in Fortn. Rev., The first Bourbonic branch. 1886 Seeley 
in Academy 6 Feb., The bourbonisation of the Continent. 
1884 Boston (Mass.) Jml. 18 Sept., The spirit of pro-slavery 
Bourbonism. 1820 Ediu. Rc 7 >. XXXIV. 3 Our travellers.. 
occasionally take part with.. Bourbon 1 sts. 1862 Standard 
13 Dec,, The Bourbonists .. carried a white banner with a 
fleur de lys. 

tBourd,^. Obs. Forms: 4-3burde,4-7bord(e, 
bourd e, 5 bouerd, 5-6 bowrd(e, 5-7 boord(e, 
7 boward. [ME. bourdc, a. OF. bourde , Pr. 
borda * lie, cheating, deception’, of unknown origin. 

Diez’s proposed identification of O F. bourdc with behort 
‘tournament, tilting \ is discarded : for ‘ bourdc goes back to 
a date before the contraction of belt o art to bonrt could have 
taken place, and originally there was no connexion of sense ’ 
(P. Meyer . At a later time bchonrder was contracted to 
bthottrder, bourder , and thus brought into confusion with this 
word and its verb boarder: see Bourd 7c] 

An idle talc, a jest, a joke; jesting, raillery, 
joking, merriment, fun; a merry tale. 

c 1340 Gain. 4* Or. Knt. 1212 A 1 la^ande be lady lanced !>o 
bourdez. 1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. IV. 143 lie 
woldc torne hit to bourde and law3hynge. 1430 Lydg, 
Citron. Troy n. xvi, All his speche ful of bouerdes was. 
c 1430 — Min. Poems 57 To be forsworn they hold it but a 
bord. a 1450 Knt.de la Tour( 1868) 111 The kingges dough ter 
.. called hym in bourde her sone. r 1520 King 4- Barker 
tro in llazl. E. P. P.q Owr kyng lowhe, and had god bord. 
1548 Cranmer Cat ecu. 25 b, I spake not these wourdes in 
ernest but in borde. 1593 Drayton F.clog. vn, 208 For all 
thy Jests, and all thy merrie Bourds. 1606 Holland Sudan, 
63 Either in earnest or boord [y'el serio vet joco). 

b. In a bad sense : Mockery, bantering. (Prob¬ 
ably Lhe earlier sense, as in French.) 

1320 30 Lai le Fretne 9 Bourdes and ribaudy. 1340 Ayenb. 
56 panne byep pe burdcs and pe trufles uor entremes. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour B vj b, A 1 was taken for a bourd and 
a moequerye. a 1541 Wyatt in TottcVs Misc. (Arb.) 51 
Nought moueth you my dedly mone, But stil you tume it 
into hordes. 1602 Fulbecke xst Pt. Parall. 71 If a man.. 
should strike an other or vse broad boward against him. 

c. Play, game. 

1362 Lancl. PI. A. x. 197. 1530PALSGR. 199/2 Bourdc 
or game,yV«. 

t Bourd, vP Obs. [a. OF. bonnier , f. bourde: 
see prcc.] 

1 . intr. To say things in jest or mockery; to jest, 
joke ; to make fun, make game. 

1303 R. Brunne i/andl. Synnc 8667 How a bonde man 
bouraede wyj> a kny3t. 1375 Barbour Bruce yiii, 383 A 
lord so sweet and debonar, So With als and soveill bowrdand. 
a 1450 Knt.de la 7 /?///* (1868) 40 He herdc hem clatrc, taughe, 
iangle, and borde of highc. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 
27 Ve lx>rdc and iape with me, for what I seche I fyndc 
not. a 1555 Bradford JVks. 38 We shall feel it is no 
bourding with him. a 1600 in Kelly .SV. Pros'. (1721) 56 
(Jam.) Bourd not wi’ bawtie (lest he bite you), c 1674 Ray 
X. C. Wds. s.v., Bourd neither with me nor with my 
honour. Pros*. Scot. 1703 D. Williamson Ser nr. bef Gen. 
VOL. 1 . 


Assembly 59 It is not safe to bourd with God, Conscience 
and Death, a 1758 Ramsay Poems (1800) II. 175 (Jam.) 
Never gi‘e Encouragement or bourd with sic as he. 
b. To play. 

C1440 Promp. Vary. 44 Boordon, nr pleyyn, ludo, jocor. 
c 1450 Merlin 31 Whiche. .passeden thourgh lhe feihl where 
chiidern were bourdinge. 1548 Uhall, etc. Erasm. Par., 
Mark vi. 42 Eucn when he bourdeth to, or maketh any 
game or pasty me. 1559 Mirr. Mag., Clifford vi, To part 
his necke, and with his head to bourd. 

2 . trans. To make game of, moek, jest with. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 194 No man could, .bourd 
a wilfull friend more dryly. 1636 James Iter Lane. 103 In 
a wan fainte palenesse bourding death. 

t Bourd, vi 1 Obs. Also 4-5 borde, 5 bordyn, 
boordon, -do, bouerd, 4 6 bourde. [f. K. 
border , bourde?', contr. from bchorder to fence, till, 
f. behord , behort tilting lance, tilting, tourney ; see 
Dtcz. Probably confounded with pree.] 
intr. To joust, tilt; to engage in a sham fight. 
cxqycsMerlin vi. 100 And after mete, yede thebarounsand 
the knyghtes to boorde in a feire plcyn. Ibid. ix. 133 After 
mete was the quyntayne reysed, and ther at bnurded the 
yonge bachelers. 

Bourdatn, -den, obs. ff. Burden v. 

Bourd, bourde, obs. f. Board sb. and r. 
Bourdel, obs. variant of Bordel. 
t Bou rder. 0 b<. Forms : 4 burdouro, bour- 
deoure, bordiour, 4-9 bourdour, 5 bordere, 
-youre, bowrder, 6 bourder. Sc. bur dour, 6-7 
boorder, 7 boarder. [MK. boit?'d\f)our f a. AFr. 
bourd four, =OK. bordcor , I. border, bourder to 
Bourd re 1 ] A jester, a joker, a buffoon ; a mocker. 

1330 R. Brunnk Chron. 204 A knyght a bourdour kyng R. 
bade, e 1375 ? Barbour St. Xinian 890 His mcnstrale. . }>at 
ves gtid inane & gud burdoure. < 1440 Promp. Pars’. 4^ 
Burdyoure, or pleyare 11499 bordercl, joculator. 1483 Ca.\- 
ton G. de la Tour C i, Ilex but a bourdour ami a deeeyucr 
of ladyes. 1552 Huj.okt, Bourder or rayler, whiche doth 
counterfayte those whome he mockcth. Bourder. or scoffer. 
1606 J. Davies 2 nd Hush, for Overburie's W'ije (1S77) is 
Vet boord no Buffons that are boorders broad. 1 1801 Strut 1 
Sports <y Past. in. ii. 141 Strolling companies, composed of 
minstrels, .bourdours or jesters, and other performers. J 

Bourdes, variant of Bourdis, Obs. 
t Bou'rdful, a. Obs. [f. Bourd sb. + -fui..] 
Full of jesting or sport ; jocose, sportive. Hence 
Bourdfully ad?\, in jest, in mockery. 

1388 Wvci.if li'isd. i. ti ntarg ., Yndurslomlun of a dedly 
leesing, not of a bonrdeful leesing, a 1400 Miracle-pl. in 
Rcl. Ant. II. 45 Bourdfully takyng Goddis biddynge or 
wordis or werkis is scornyng of him. < 1400 Destr. Troy 
3952 (Antenor] delited hym in myrthe, Bourd full among 
bnerncs. 1496 Fires 4- Panp. (W. de Wordc) mu. ii. 322 2 
Called in latyn iocosum, that is bourdfull in Knglysshe. 

t Bou'rding, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Bourd z\ ] + 
-1NG L] Jesting, joking ; buffoonery ; trilling. 
<*1340 Gaso. -V Or,Knt. 1404 1 11 herboimlyng)>ayl>ayl , en in he 
morn, To fylle he same forwarder, c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. 
xx. 120 That men . .schuldcn pleic in word hi bourding. 
1566 Knox Hist, AVyCWks. 184b 1 .147 It was biller bmvrd- 
ing to the Cardinal] and his courte. a 1658 J. Durham in 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxv. 8 Let them beware of 
bourding and dallying with God‘s mercy. 

t Bou'rding, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Bourd vP -f 
-ixg 2 .] That jests, jokes, mocks, or Lrilles. So 
Bourdingly adv. 

1552 IIulokt, Bourder or rayler. .beynge of that mocking 
and bourdyng sort. — Bourdingly, or in bourdc, iocose. 
f Bourdis. Obs. Also burdis, bordis, bour- 
dys, -es, -ise. [ME. burdis, bordis, bourdis , a. 
OF. bordis, burdiz, earlier behordcis, bohordis, mod. 
F. bchotirdis shoek of lances, tourney, f. OF. be- 
hurt, bchonrt lance, of uncertain origin ; sec 
Littre.] 'Filling, fencing with lances. 

1303 R. Brunnk Handl.Synne 4662 Myraclesand bourdys 
Or tournameuiys of grete pr)*s. / 1320 Scnyn Sag. (W.) 744 
The Icuedi stod .. For to bihelde the burdis. U1314 Guy 
JVano. (A.) 167 Al him preysed he r y*fere Of bordis and 
tumament. c 1350 Will. Pa lent c 1477 He was atte a 
bourdes her bachilers plcide. <-1450 Merlin vi. ioo The x 
men. .yede also to se (his bourdise. 

t Bourdise, v. Obs. rare~\ [f. ]irec.] intr. 
To joust, tilt. 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 7^0 The knight was lopen on his 
stede, And burdised with the knightes of the lond. 

t Bou'rdly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Bourd sb. + 
-LY 2 .] Jestingly, in jest, frivolously. 

1500 Ort. 1 W. in Promp. Parr. 44 Xag act ter, bourd I y. 

tBou'rdon 1 , burdoun. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms : 3-6 burdon, 4-5, 9 bordon, -un, 4-6 
burdoun(e, 7 bourdon, [a. Fr. bourdon ‘pil¬ 
grim’s staff’, Pr. and Sp. bordon , It. bordone, met!. 
L. burden-cm, identified by Dn Cange and Diez 
with bur do mule (the name being transferred 
from the pilgrim’s mule to his staff). Liltre sug¬ 
gests connexion with bourdc i pole used to support 
a grounded ship \ which he further refers to be¬ 
ll our l lance ; but here there seems some error.] 

1 . A pilgrim’s staff. 

a 1300 K. Horn 1092 Horn took burdon and scrippe. <*1320 
Syr Beres 2063 Beucs. .gaf him is hors.. For is bordon and 
is sklauin. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vi. 8 He bar a bordnn 
1*377 burdoun, 1393 bordon], t-boundc wij> a brod lyste. 
I 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Scr.vle 1. i. (1859) 2 Caste doune thy 
I scrippe and thy burdon. 1652 Urquhart Jnoel Wks.(i834) 


230 With a palmer's coat upon him, a bourdon in bis hand, 
and some fe\v cockle shels stuck to his hat. 1849 Rock Clt. 
Fathers II. vi. 199 [The Cathedral prior was suffered to use 
the silver bordon, which may. .he called the prior’s staff]. 

2 . A stout staff; a clnh, a cudgel ; sometimes 
app. a spear or spear-shaft. 

c 1325 Pol. Songs 150 Beggarcs go with bordon and hagges. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vm. xxxviii. 56 Ilkane a gud Bur- 
downe in hand. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 31/4 Helysee put 
hys bourdon in the water and anon the yron began to 
swymme. 1513 Douglas Aineis vh. ix. 69 Ane bowrdoune 
of ane lang styf tre, T'hepoynt scharpyt and brynt anelytill 
wc. 153s STk WART Cron. Scot. HI. 311 Mony burdoun 
vpoun basnot brak, 1550 Lvndesav Sqr. Meld mm 445 Twa 
nobilmen of weir. .And in their handis strang burdoun is. 

Bourdon-, burdoun 'bfwjd^C. Also 4 
bor-, burdoun, -don, 5 burdown. [a. K. bour¬ 
don the continuous bass or ‘drone’ of the bag¬ 
pipe, the bass string of a violin, etc., also a drone 
bee, - Sp. bordon , Pg. bordao, It. bordone , mcd.L. 
bttj'do drone: possibly an imitative word: ef. the 
Celtic stem durd-, dord-, noise, sound. 

(A conjecture that the bas«;.pipe of an organ, or drone of 
a bag pipe may have been so called from its resemblance to 
a staff. Bourdon 1 , is n»i supported by the history.'] 

+ 1 . The low undersong or accompaniment, which 
was sung while the leading voice sang a melody. 

. 1386 Chaucer Frol. 673 This Soinonour bar to hym a 
stif burdoun [;•./■. bordoun], Was neuere trompe of half so 
greet a sou 11. Reeves T. 245 Ills vvyf bar him a bur¬ 
don l: .?-. burdoun], a ful strong. / 1400 Epiph. 1918 (Turnb. 
1843) They yevr a full dclcctabull solid Bothe trebull and 
meyne and burdown. 1596 Spenser Astreph., Aegl. 77 
Wolues do huwle and barke. And seem to heave a bourdon 
to tbeir plaint. I For the continuation of this sense see 
Burden, in which word it has been completely merged.] 

2 . A bass stop in an organ, usually of 1 Oft. tone ; 
a similar stop in a harmonium ; also the drone of 
a bagpipe. Also attrib ., as in bourdon slop. 

1861 MusGRAvr By-Komis 55 Atone equal t the finest 
bourdon stop of a large church-organ. 1876 M. Davies 
Gnorth. Land. 193 Others murmured them |prayers| in a 
low bourdon kind of voice. 1882 Musical Tintes 1 Feb. 106 
Organ for sale .. Separate bourdon, pedaK couplers, com¬ 
position pedals, etc. 

Bourdon, obs. form of Burdkn. 
tBourdonasse. Oh. [a. OF. bourdottasst] 
A light lance or javelin with a hollow shaft. 

1596 Dankvi Cemines 0614- 30T Their men ofaimes were 
all .furnished with braue plumes and goodly bourdonassrs. 

Boure, obs. form ol Boon, Power. 

Boureau, var. of Boudreau, executioner. 

|| Bourg b//r, bibug'. [K. bow late L. 
bing-us, ad. WGer. burg: see Borough.] Used by 
historical writers in the earlier sense ol town or 
village under the shadow of a castle : or of ‘ con¬ 
tinental * as distinguished from Knglish town; oc¬ 
casionally also in the modern F rench sense of 
* maiket town *. 

c 1450 Merlin xv. 236 Thei brent bourgs, and townes and 
castelles. 1536 A’ eturd. Sedition 15 b, Many bourges in f'jer- 
many, haue a great nombre of JeweN in them. 1690 Lond. 
Ga j. No. 2603/1 A great Bourg called Canina. 1700 Gent/. 
Instr. (1732) 266 He can only lose an abandon'd Bourg. 
1840 Thackeray ParisSk. Bk. (1872) 197 They reached the 
bourg of Rossi lion. 1859 Tennyson Enid Ve think the 
rustic cackle of your bourg The murmur of tne world ! 1864 
Sir F. Palguavk Xorm. <y Eng. III. 47 The Flemings. .h:ul 
settled in and about the bourg and its spreading suburbs. 

I Bourgade (bwrgad). Also 7 burgado, 
-ard. [Fr. bourgade, f. bourg a town (cf. prec.) 
+ -ade.] A village, or umvalled town consisting 
of scattered dwellings. (Now only an alien word 
referring to France; but in 17 th c. used as Knglish.) 

1601 1 loi.LAND Pliny I. 1 is Dispersed into pellie villages 
and burgades. 1610 -— Camden's Brit. 196 A proper little 
towne. .which of two burgards..is gvowne. as it were, into 
one burgh. 1658 Ussher Ann. 148 He set upon the Town ; 
being hut an open burgade. 1796 Morsi ^. Inter. Geog. II. 
308 'J'he canton (Uri] consists only of villages, and little 
towns or bourgades. 1851 Sir F. Pai.grane Xorm. 4 Eng. 
1 . 325 A large populous bourgade .. which had grown up 
under the protection of the Abbey. 

Bourgamot, obs. form ol Bergamot. 

Bourgeis, Bourgen. ff. Burgess, Burgf.ox. 

|| Bourgeois (bm^wab sbP and <7. Also S 
burgeois. [E- bourgeois (UF. burgeis, whence 
Burgess) late L. burgensis, f. burg-us town, ad. 
WGer. burg: see Borough and Bourg.] 

A. sb. orig. A (French) cilizen or ft cent an of a 
city or burgh, as distinguished from a peasant on 
the one hand, and a gentleman on the other ; nozo 
often taken as the type of the mercantile or shop¬ 
keeping middle class of any country’. 

<r 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. III. xti. 241 He liv’d in a 
jolly familiarity with the Bourgeois and their ives. 1704 
Addison Italy 0733)281 Body of the Burgeois. 1842 L. S. 
Costello Ptlg. A uvergne I. 149 Wc met several peasants 
and some bourgeoises from neighbouring villages. 1864 
Kirk Chas. Bold I. via. 385 The merchants and persons ol 
independent means, to whom the name of bourgeois was 
exclusively given. 1883 Harpeds Mag. July 2G5/2 The 
German bourgeois and his family. 

B. adj. or attrib. 

1 . Of or pertaining to the French middle classes; 
also in comb., as bourgeois-looking. 

1564 5 Randolph in G Chalmers Mary Q. Scots (18181 I. 
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BOUSE. 


BOURGEOIS. 


She lM aryl saitli .. I sent for you .. to see how like a 
bourgeois-wife I live. 1867 Parkman Jesuits m A. Arner. 
xiv. (1875) 175 She was born .. of a good bourgeois family. 
Ji 7 v Corley Voltaire {1886) 33* born to be the insipid 

gossip of a bourgeois circle. 

2 . Resembling the middle classes in appearance, 
way of thinking, etc. . . . 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sk Ilk. <1872) 79 A regular bur- 
ceois physiognomy. *871 Lowell Study llntd., if out 
%r Winter, A poet whose inspiration always has an under- 
lone of bourgeois. 1873 Svmonds Grk. I oets 111. 80 1 le is 
thoroughly bourgeois , to use a modern phrase. 

Bourgeois (bui^oi's), sb.* [Conjectured to I 
be from the name of a French printer or type¬ 
founder.] A size of printing type between Long 
Primer and brevier, as in lhc following . 

Bourgeois type. 

,824 b Johnson Typogr. II. ii. 16 Two lines of some 
Diamond will answer to one of Bourgeois. 1852 ”• 
Wilks Half Century Pref.,Twenty-three sheets of bourgeois 

y Bourgeoisie b^wazP. [Fr .^.bourgeois'. 
see above.] The body of freemen of a Wench 
town ; the French middle class ; also extended to 
that of other countries. 

,707 Load. Gas. No. 435-1A 1 o the C ounctl of the Cilj, 
the Clergy, and Bourgeoisie of \ allangm. 1848 Mill l ot. 
b\oa Prelim. Rem.uSzfiUa The Commons of England, ihe 
Tiers- K tat of France, the bourgeoisie of the continent gener¬ 
ally arc the descendants of this class. 1856 Geo. Kliot 
Pss <18841284 The elaborate study of the German hour- 
£ » 'i 4 ,883 Sfr.tat,; ,.**/> Th. 1 political «>r- 

he was in tlie hal.it of addressing to the bourgeoisie 
of the F.lgin Burghs. 

Bourgeoisiiric, a. Bourgeois 

1848 Clough Remains 1 1869' 1 .122 } he lwvs. of the ganle 
mobile are infected with honrgeoisitic loyalty.. 1 he Social- 
ills .. regard the whole thing as at present a failure a 
liourgcoisitic triumph. 

Bourgeon, var. form of Burgeon. 

Bourger, obs. form of Burgher v after Bourg . 
165a Let. fr. Paris in Pro,. Parliament No. 157 Hac! 
they.. not been appealed by some of the ltourgers lof 

* Bourgeys, easy, ob.s. ft. Rubgekk, IH'kckssy. 
Bourgh, obs. f. Borough, Burgh. 

Bourginot, bourgoinette, var- of Burgonkt. 
Bourgmaister. [OF. bonrgmaislre]. obs. form 
of Burgomaster. , , . . 

. B. La Prhan,id. fr. .load. 588 In some places 


.end , 1 La l rtamtiil. j-,.. >»««. * e 

they have advoyevs. nr lnnug-maistcrs as m the Cantons uf 
S\s ii/erland, and in the free towncs of <.eriname. 


Iwit/erland, and in me iree lovwu.* n. -.— 

+ Bourgoi gne. [K Aourgogne Burgundy.] 
■The first part of the Dress for the Head next the 
Hair.’ {Top Diet. rr 

Bouriguian (biiruman). (1 
name l*,n:;,,-c„ - -ian.] Of or derived from 
Antoinette Bourignon, an enthusiast of flamlcrs 
in the mh o. f who held that the Christian religion 
consists* in a certain inward feeling and divine 
impulse, rather than in knowledge and practice. 

1 fence Bouri guianism, -ignoiiism, -ist. 

.Am v/ i / .* Philadelbh. Soc. 30 Since these Sheets were gone 
lofe P^'«he£ cime lom^anda Piece callM Bourigm- 
anism Delected. 1836 Penny Cyel. \ . 290 Bnder ihcname 
of the Bouriguian Doctrine, it is renounced b > ™ n ^ d i) Us 
for holy orders in the Church of Scotland. * 

for Evang. Rro. Apr. 255 Dr. George Gordon of Aberdeen 
was deposed .. for holding the principles of BoungnontMU. 
Ibid. The Aberdeen Bottrignomsl was deposed. 

Bourisll, obs. form of Boorish. 

Bourlaw (bu.-JlJV A form of H'dtbAW, used 
in the comb, bourlawmen in south of Scotland. 

1866 Proe. Perw. Xat. Club 261 There is a court consisting 
of two bottrlawinen appointed by the baihc. 
ties 1 ScotlS Register in Atben.ru,n 16 Aug. 208 Berwick 
shire : Karlston : Court of Bourlawnten .. 1 he men holdmg 
this somewhat rare office are sworn when appointed to go e 
Judgment, to the best of their knowledge and abiltt>, in 
cases that come before them, and their decision is under- 
stood to he absolute in point of law. I heir work as Botir- 
lawmen consists in fixing the amount of damages done b> 
straying or tioundcd cattle and the like. 

t JBourlet. Obs. [F. bourlct m same sense, 
earlier bourrelet, dim. of OF. bourrel ‘mass of flocks 
or wadding *: a doublet of Burlet.] (See quot.) 

,7*5 Bradley Fa, a. Diet. I. HonrUt . in Gardening 
..is laid of the Place, where, after some \ f 
becomes thicker than the Stock on which it was grafted. 

Bourly, -ie, obs. forms of Burly. 

Bourn (bo-un), v. rare. [f. Bourn sb .2] traits. 
To set a limit or lxninds to ; to bound ; to check. 
,808 J. Barlow Coin mb. iv. 338 A second world. .By oceans 

nnd resistless force. . 

Bourn, bourne (bo-un), sbJ Forms: 1 
burn, burna, 1-3 burnc), 4, 7 borne, 4- bourne, 
H-7 bowrne, 6-7 boom(e, 7- bourn. [A variant 
of Burn, being the form commonly used in the 
south of Fngland since the 14th c. Originally 
pronounced like bunt, adjourn : but lhc influence 
of the ;• disturbed lhc pronunciation, as 111 mourn , 
whence the mod. spelling and pronunciation.] 

A small stream, a brook ; often applied (in this 
spelling') to ihe winter bournes or winter torrents 


of the chalk downs. Applied to northern streams 
it is usually spelt Burn. 

c 1325 E. H. Allil. P. A. 073 Bow vp lo-warde pys borne* 
heuedf 1362 Lancl. P. PI. X Prol. 8 \ ndnr a brod banke 
hi a Bourne syde. r ,440 Rone Llor. 609 Ramie bown»es 
all on blode. 1576 Lambarde Pcramb. Kent 11826) 260 
Sundry smal brookes, or boomes. 1612 \ x P *!?' 

olb \ 'I he Bournes, the Brooks, the Becks, the RilU, the 
Ri vile is. <1630 Risdon Surv. Devon | j8i (^o) 29* 
Whereout. .a spring breakelh, by some called a borne. 1634 
Milton Comas 313 And every bosky bourn from side to side. 

16H7 Howell Load mop . to Those ancient and present 
Rivers, Brooks, Booms, Pools, Wells, Conduits, and Aque¬ 
ducts, which serve to refresh the City of London. 1757 
Dvi k fleece 11. 383 He [Drayton] whose rustic muse..sung 
l lie bosky bourns of Alfred's shires, a 1856 Loncf. Happiest 
I and\ iii. Over mountain gorge and bourn [r/wc-W. horn]. 

1870 Jefferies Wild Life S. County 22 I he villages on the 
downs are generally on a liournc, or winter water-course.. 

In summer it is a broad winding trench..along: whose: bed 
you may stroll dryshod. .In winter, the bourne often has the 
appearance of a broad brook. f . 

jtg. e 1430 Hymns 17 rg. u 867) 71 l n Fin herte blood, Fat 
holi l>ourne [rime-wd. spurn]. 

Bourne, bourn (bo«jn), sb.- Also 6-7 borne. 
[Early mod.Eng. borne , a. F. borne formerly oceas. 
boitnie\ app. = OF. bodne, bone , bonne 'sec Bound 
sb, I). In Eng. in Lord Berners, and in Shakspere 
(seven times), Lhcn app. not till iNlb c.; the 
modem use being due to Shakspere, and in a large 
number of cases directly alluding to the passage 
in i/am/el. Confused in spelling with Bourn sb.' 

(The history of borne in Fr. is uncertain; Littrd suggests 
that it arose from the later bone, bonne by the intercalation 
of r\ Die? supposed a substitution of r for d in ihe earhu 
bodne ; M. Paul Meyer says ‘ bodne, bosue, borne is an 
admissible phonetic series, the more >o that 1 r. has a dim. 
Msola, and a sb. Rysolar darner, limiter' .)] 

+ 1 . A boundary (between fields, etc.). Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners froiss. I. ccxii. 257 All. .places, h*cnge 
bitwene the boundeft and bournes folowjynge. Ibid. Ihe 
foresayd bounties and liomes in the article of Calais. 16x0 
Sh\ks Temp. 11. i. 152 Borne, bound of Land, idlh.V ineyard 
none ,6 m - Wint. T. ». ii- i 3 4 One that fixes No L>rne 
•twixt his and mine. i?3^ Ba.le.v, ferns, 1 -units, bounds, 
etc. Shakes. 1790 Cowvkr Jhad xvm. 679 Oft as in thur 

course They came 10 the field's bourn. 

2 . A bound, a limit. Approaching 3. arch. 

1606 Siiaks. Ant. \ CL 1. i. 16 lie set a bourne how farre 

to be belou'd. 1727 Thomson Summer 99 krom the tar 
l>ournc Of utmost Saturn. 1847 1 ennyson l rtne. iuo 
A shout..rang Beyond the bourn of sunset. 1858 Sears 
A than. in. vii. 3,2 A sphere above the natural, and within 
the bourn of immortality. 

3 . The limit or terminus of a race, journe) , or 

course ; the ultimate point ainicfl al. or to which 
anything tends ; destination, goal. Somewhat 
poet ie \ often fig.) . ( , . 

[Shaksperc’s famous passage probably meant the frontier 
or pale* of a country: but has been assotuated contextuallj 

with the goal of a traveller's course.] 

11602 Siiaks. Ham. ill. i. 79 The dread of something after 
death. The vndiscouered Count re y, from "hose Borne No 
Traueller returned «i 1761 ' ^ke:s Sparro.u R.) Di^md 
regions ! from whose bourn No pale travellers return. 1 c 1800 
K. White: On Prayer in Rent. 118391 433 
ployed to arrive al the bourn of our desires. 1805 W ordsw. 
/Vv/ 11 18501 35 The selected bourne \Vas now an Island. 

,865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. vi. 18651 212 Perhaps, even 
u f the life of Pindar's time, Pompeii was the inevitable 

^incorrectly for: Realm, domain. [A mis- 
understanding of the passage in Hamlet .] Obs. 

1818 Keats Kndym. in. 31 A thousand Powers keep re- 
ligious state, In water, fiery realm, and airy bown e. 1827 
Pr a k n Poems > 1865) 11 . 218 No dame should come loin, the 
queen of his bourn. 

4 . In comb, bourne stone (formed by LarUle 
from V. borne), a boundary stone. 

,837 Carlyle fr. Rtv. 11 . t. iii. 23 Chaumetle .. one1 a 1 
ready descries..on bourne-s\o\\<t of the thoroughffires 1858 
Kingsley St. Maura 56 As you preached and pra) cd from 
rock and bourne-stone. 

Bourn(e, var. of Burn z\-, to burnish. 

Bourn e, obs. f. Berne, man, wight, 
r 1325 E. E. Aim. P. A. 616 Where wyste* \>on eucr any 

b«>urne abate., in his prayere? ... 

Bourneless, bournless (bo»\mlcs\ a. iate. 
rf. Bourne sh .' 1 + -i.kns.] Boundless. 

1755 J. Grainger Ode Solitude 117 Great God ..Ihe bounv 
less macrocosm’s Thine. 1849 Lrasers A fag. - 3 08 
Athwart the bourneless blue no fleeting rack isdmen. 

Bournonite (hfw-jn^naii). Mm. [f- tlie name 
of its discoverer, Count Boumon ] Antimonial 
sulphide of lead and copper; a brittle opaque 
mineral with metallic lustre. . 

1805 RJamkson Syst.Min. 1 1.579<Bana)Boumomtc, Ann- 
monial lead ore. 1863-79 Watts Dul. Chem., Itonrnomte 
. .is found in the copper mines of Cornwall. 

Bournous, obs. form of Burnous. 

Bourock (b/rrok). -SV. [perh. dim. of hour 
Bower: see -ock.] A little col or hut ; a small 

heap of stones, a mound. , 

1807 10Tannaiiill five friends Poems (1846) 
whas in the bouroch, and what is your cheer ? 1816 ScorT 

Antiq. iv, ‘About this bit Iwnrock, your honour.. 1 mind ihe 
higgmg o’l *. 

Bourowe, obs. form of Borrow. 
Bourrachoe,var. Boracii 10, Obs., leathern l>ottle. 
t Bourreau*. Obs. Also 6 .SV. borean, bur- 


reau, 7 boureau: see also Bukrio. [In 16th c. 
borcau, a. OF. borean (earlier boret), now bourreau, 
of uncertain origin : see Diez and Litlre. Com¬ 
mon, in many spellings in Scoteh literature.] An 
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efumarl for his cruel dementis, iota. 1 ue truei 

ar boreaus ande hang men permittit I>e god to puneis vs. 

1567 Fenton Trag. Disc. 208 b, Covetousnes. is thordynane 
torment and contynual bourreau that trobles the mynd of 
thold man. 1584 J- Melvill Diary (1842) 203 Blud.c bur- 
reaus and crewall buchars of Sathan. 1599 Jas. l. BoffiA. 

Awpo^(x682) 20 ATyrannes.. infamous life armelh..his owne 

subjects to become his burreaux. c 1720 Prior Viceroy (D.) 
The Bourreau did his worst. 

II Bourrelet (buxAe). [Fr.: also adopteil in 
forms Born let, Bur i.kt.] A ridge-like excrescence. 

1859 Todd Cyel. Anat. * Phys. V. 477/2 The ridge or 
1 bourrelet' at the upper margin of the wall answers to the 
postcriur nail-wall. _ , 

|| Bourse (bf/rs, bfpjs\ [a. F. bourse in same 
sense, lilerally * purse’. The form Burse was in 
regular use from r 1550 to c 1775* w ^ cn B became 
obsolete ; bourse is a re-adoption of the word from 
modem French, as an alien term.] 

An exchange, or place of meeting for merchants , 
the money-market (of a foreign town). Used esp. 
of the French institution corresponding to the 
Stock Exchange in London. 

liS97 Be. Hall Sat. vi. i, Trampling the bourses [ed.i 599 
burses] marble twice a day.] 1845 Disraeli Sybil (1863145 
With the exception of. .some sombre mansions, a dmg> 
inn, and a petty bourse, Mamcy mainly consisted of a 
variety of narrow, .lanes. 1861 Motley Dutch Rep. 1 1 . 
280 It w’as a common subject of discussion on the Bourse at 
Antwerp. 1885 Standard 10 Apr., An arbitrage!. .is a 
person who speculates between two Bourses by the help of 
a narlner or confrere in Paris or Berlin. 

t Bou’rser. Obs. rare~ l . [var. of Bursa n,q.v.; 
ef. F. boursicr, f. bourse .] A purser. 

1685 RoyalProdam. in Lomt.Gaz. No. 2068,1 Masters ot 
Ships, Boursers and Mariners. 

Boursoerat hu^is^krat). rare. [1. Bourse 
after aristocrat.] A Stock*F-xchange j magnate . 

1882 Truth 19 Jan. 118/1 On Twelfth-Night a Boursoerat 
entertained a party of relatives and friends. 

Bourtree btVJtr/ . Now only Sc. and north, 
dial. Forms : 5 burtre, 7 burl-tree, 9 burtree, 
6- bourtre e, 7 9 dial, boretree, bortery, h-9 
Sc, bourtree. * [Of uncertain phonetic form, and 
unknown origin. The plausible derivation fr'°* n 
BORE (see quot. 1691) is inconsistent )Mth the 
earliest and with the dialect forms; derivation from 
Bower, Sc. hour, boor (in sense of 1 arbour ) 
answers phonetically, but is unlikely with regard 
to meaning. Cf. BoUNTREK.] 

The Elder-tree Sandmens nigra), atlnb., as m 
bourtree-berry, -bush ; bourtree-gun. a popgun 
made of the wood of the Elder, after the pith has 

been removed. ,, . 

c 1450 Xominale in Wr.-Wukker 228, Hee sambueus, a 
burtre. 1561 IloLLYBt'SH Horn. Apo/h.2$\x, he flourejof 
Kldren or Bouretre. 1562 I urskr Herbal 11. 59 h* The 
wod..is very holow-.lyke vnto elder or hourtre. J 579 
Langham Card. Health (1633) 2x4 FJdreit, or Bourtree. 
1601 Rav A*. C. Wds. 131 fore-tree, elder-tree .from the 
great pith in the younger hranches which Children com¬ 
monly bore out 10 make potguns of ihem. 1786 Bi RNS 
A,Mr. Deil vi, Rustlin, thro’ the boonrees conun. 1815 
Scott Guy M. liti, 1 was behind that bourtree bush at the 
very moment. 1821 Mrs. Wheeler M estmorld. Dial. 73 
Borter>--berry' wine. 1878 Smiles R /. Dick iy. 29 1 he on > 
tree that thrives.. is the common bourtree or elder. 

Bousardo, obs. form of Buzzard. 

Bousche, obs. form of Bush (of a wheel). 
Bouse, bowse {bhz, bauz), v.' 

bouse,bowse,6~7bowze,7 bouz(e: see also Booze. 
[ME. bouseu, app. a. MI)u. brisen, early mod.Du. 
buizen to drink to excess, corresp. to Gcr. hausen in 
same sense. The origin is not quite clear:; Kluge 
takes theCier.vli.to he derived from baits, M HC s.btU 
blown-up condition, tumidity; but the Du. seems 
directly related to buise a large drinkmg-vessel. 
Both vb. and sb. occur (once) in ME. ; but the> 
seem to have become generally known in ib\h c. 
as words of thieves’ and beggars cant, whence they 
passed into slang and colloquial use. Peril, theuse 
in Falconry came down independently from ML. 
Most commonly pronounced b//z, and since »bth c. 
often phonetically written Booze, q. v.J 
1 jtiir. To drink ; to drink to excess or for cn- 


1. vur. to hi 1 UK. , , . 1 

iovmcnt or goodfcllowship; lo swill, guzzle, tipple. 

/■3°° *■ ?■ >'.■ Hail » 


, U6021 154 nail noil uiuunw.--r- -- 

VC Cousc 4 F at * s al 5ure care. 1567 Harman ^ 

Wv bowlc and bowse one 10 another. 1592 Nashf. / . 
PeMtesfe (cd. 2) 27 a, They lye 

ing in iheir houses etiery after-noone. “‘'"RICK //Vf 

i>er (i860) 211 But before that day comes, Still 1 be bousing. 

arsumurj vfidl-wc * ta “S,**£S 

naoriv. 1839 I)K Qcincky Murder Wks. J\ . 22 
the honour of bowsing with him in the e \ cni u£- . . 7 - 
Browning Paechiar.ctc., Epilogue x ,} were foundI n M.ef 
that you quaffed and bowsed (rtme-nds. caroused, drow 
b. To bouse it : in same sense. 



















BOUSE. 
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BOUTADE. 


1623 Bingham Comp. Rom. <y Mod. Warns, They play 
the Ruffian*, and bouse it out in drinke. 1634 Sik T. Her¬ 
bert Trav. 156 So soone as the Sun sets, and the kettles 
beat, then they bowze it lustily. 

2. trails. 

a 1612 Harincton Epigr. 1. 6S Thou, professed Epicure, 
That. .bowzesl Claret wine. 1652 Bromic Jot. Crew 11. 388 
For all this bene Cribbing and l’eck let us then, Bowse a 
health to the Gentry Cofe of the Ken. 1848 B. Walsh 
Arisioph. Clouds 312 And the rascally jorum of soup that 
IYe boused. 

t 3 . Falconry. Of a hawk : To drink much {Ivans. 
and intr.). Cf. Bousing vbl. sb. 2. 

1S75 Turberv. Falcon vie 84 With water before hir to the 
end she may bathe when she will and bonze as naturally 
they are end ined to do. .for bowzing may often times preserve 
them from sicknesse. a 1682 Sir T. Browne Mise. Tracts 
115 [They gave to hawksl a decoction of Cumfory to bouzc. 

Bouse, Bowse (baus), v .- Chiefly naut. Also 
S bowss. [Of unknown origin : confounded in 
the dictionaries generally with Bouse v .* = booze : 
but this rimes with house.] trails. To haul with 
tackle. Also absot. 

*593 Sir. F. Drake Rev. in Arb. Garner V. 497 Felling of 
great trees ; bowsing and hauling them together, with great 
pulleys and hawsers. 1627 Capt. Smith Seamans Gram. 
lii. 36 The Vounkers arc the young men .. for slinging the 
yards, bousing or trising. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine 
(1789) To Bowse , to draw on any body with a tackle . .This 
is pronounced bcnoce. 1816 Scott An tit/, viii, As we used 
to bouse up the kegs o’ gin. 1840 Marnvat Poor Jatk 
xiii, We boused out our gun. 1868 Wood Homes without 
If. xiv. 297 The nautical method of ‘bowsing ' up a rope. 

b. transf 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. xiv. (IX) Pshaw! brother, there’s 
no occasion to bowss out so much unnecessary gum [i. e. 
palaver]. 

C. To botvse up lhe jib ^fig.) : to drink heavily, 
to make oneself ‘ tight \ 

*837 Marrvat Dog Fiend'vs. 1840 — Poor Jack xxii, The 
captain used to boiuse his jib up pretty taut every night. 

Bouse, bowse (buz, bauz), sbA Forms: 4 
bous, 6- bouse, bowse, 8 bowze: see also 
Booze. [Related to Bouse v. : also Booze, q. v.] 

1 . eotloq. Drink; liquor. (The first quot. may 
mean a drinking-vessel.) About 1600 a word of 
vagabonds’ cant. 

c 1300 in Wright's Lyric P. xxxix, Drynkc to hym deorly 
of fol god bous . .When that he isdronke ase a dreynt moils. 
1567 Harman Caveat 34 Then doth this vpright man call 
for a gage of bowse, whiehe is a quarte pot of drinke. 1632 
Massinger AVw Way, He. 11. i, Wellborn. No bouse, nor 
no tobacco? Tapioetl. Not a suck, sir. 1730 6 Baii.ev, 
Bowze (with the Vulgar) any Sort of strong Liquor. 

2 . A drinking-bout, a carouse. 

1786 Burns Toy. Kennedy ii, An’ if we dinna hae a bouze, 
Pse ne’er drink mair. 1812 W. Tennant Anster F. v. liii, 
With riot and with bouse. 1857 S. Osborn Qttedah iv. 53 All 
hands had had what they graphically termed ‘ a bowse- 
out'. 1858 Carlyle Freak. Gt. (1865) I. in. ix. 192 A good 
bouse of liquor now and then. 

Bouse (baus, b/7s), sb.- Also 7 bous. See 
quota.) 

1653 Manlove Lead-mines 266 Fell, Bous, and Knock - 
barke, Furstid-oar and Tees. 1851 Tapping Gloss. Derby 
Leadmining 1E. D. S.), Boose , bouse, /ell, bouse ore, lead 
ore in its rough state, or in other words the contents of a 
metalliferous vein, before the baser minerals are separated, 
1866 Kor Hi Country, Durham, t/c ., Bouse, lend ore when 
picked out from the refuse rock. 

Bouse, Bousie, var. Boose, Boosy, cattle-stall. 

Bousen, var. of Bowssen v . Obs. to duck. 
Bouser (b/7-zaj, bau zar). [f. Bouse v.i + -kr 1 .] 
One who bouses; a toper, guzzler, drunkard. 

1611 Cotgr. Piailleur, a tipler, bowser, pot-gossip. 1657 
Reevf. Gods Plea 131 These common Bowsers and daily 
Drunkards. 1809 W. Irving Kniekerb. (i86i> 184 This re¬ 
doubtable Swede, .a huge feeder, and bouser in proportion. 

Bou'sing, vbl. sb. [f. Bouse v \ + -ing C] 

1 . Deep drinking, guzzling, tippling. 

a 1529 Skelton Image Hypocr. iv. 583 How they ie.st and 
ietl, With bowling ana bofitnge. 1567 Harman Caveat 23 
The buriall was turned to bousing and belly cherc. 1641 
Hikdk y.Bruen iv. 15’rhey. .have [notjany skill in any arts 
but of. .bowzing and drinking. 

2 . Falconry. (See quots.) 

*575 Turberv. Falconrie 243 By bot«ing..you shall have 
evident proofs and undoubted shewe of his disease. 1615 
Latham Falconry Gloss., Bousing is when a Hawke drinketh 
often, and scemes to be continually thirstie. 

3 . alt rib., as bousing-bout, -can ,-den, -house, -inn ; 
+ bousing ken {thieves' slang), a low ale-house. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 22 In bis hand did bear a bouz- 
ing can. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 68 
Their houghs & bousing houses, which commonly are built 
fayrer than their Churches. 1561 A whelk y Frat. Vacab. 
3 The Alehouse, whych they call the Bowzyng In. 1567 
Harman Caveat 83 A bousing ken, a ale house 1652 
Bkome Jov. Crew 11. Wks. 1873 Ill. 390 As Tom or l ib.. 
When they at Bowsing Ken do swill. 

Bou’Sing, ppl- a. [f. as prec. -I- -ing 2.] That 
bouses; given to immoderate drinking; tippling. 

*569 Turberv. Ep'it. fjSonn. (1837) 331 As Circes cup 110 
sooner might the bowsing Greekes beguile. 1589 Hay 
any Work 33 Dumbe Johns bousing mates, a 1659 Cle\ e* 
land Jnund. 0/ Trent 49 With a file of bowzing Comrades. 

Boussen, var. of Bowssen v. Obs., to duck. 

Boussingaultite. Min. [f. Boussingault, 
name of a French geologist + -ite.] A volcanic 
mineral product. 


1865 A thenar am No. 1944. 130/3, Boussingaultite , a natu¬ 
ral product of Tuscany, consisting chiefly of sulphate of 
ammonia. 1868 Dana Min. §651 Boussingaultite, a sul¬ 
phate of ammonia with part of this alkali replaced by 
magnesia. 

II Boussyng. Obs. rare K [a. MDn. buziuc , 
bunzinc , Du. bunsing ‘ fitchew, polecat ’.] A pole¬ 
cat. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 79 Thu cam foith many a 
beest anon as..the ostrole, the boussyng and the fyret. 

Bouste, var. of Buste, Obs., box. 

Boust i)ous, var. BoistuUs u. Obs., boisterous. 

• II Boustrophedou vbaustrflfrd^n, b/ 7 -,, < idv. 

and a. sb.) [Gr. ftovaTpoipyfilv, adv. f. &ov-(jTpv<l>- 
os ox-turning.J (Wrilteiri alternately from right 
to left and from left to right, like the course of ihe 
plough in successive furrows ; as in various ancient 
inscriptions in Greek and other languages, lienee 
Bonstrophedo nic a. 

1783 Blair R/iet. (1812) I. vii. 155 Afterwards, the Greekes 
adopted a new method, writing their lines alternately from 
the right to the left, and from the left to the right, which 
was called Boustrophedon. 1846 Ki.t.is Elgin Marb. II. 
174 A very antient Greek inscription, written in the boti- 
strophedon manner. 1847 Gkoik Greece 11. \i. 111 . 176. 
1880 Times 6 Nov. 4 5 The usual boustrophedon manner 
which the llittites affected. 1801 J. Hager Babylon. lns\ r. 

11 The laws of Solon in bousirophedonic writing. 

Boustrous, obs. form of Boistkkous. 

Bousum, obs. form of Buxom. 

Bousy (b/?*/i, bau-zi), tf. 1 [f. Bouse v. 1 + -v C] 

1 . Affected with much drinking ; intoxicated, 
sotted ; showing the effects of intoxication. 

111529 Skel i on El. Ramming 17 Droupy and drowsy, 
Scuruy and lousy; Her face all bow sy. 1625 Modelto/Wi. 
31 With quaffing and carowsing.. she could make him 
bowsie beyunde all measure. 1635 Long Meg 0/Westm. 
ii, Neither beastly nor bowsie Sleepy nor drowsie. 1742 
Pork Dunciad iv. 493 Rous’d at his name up rose thebou/y 
Sire. 1842 De Quincey Herodotus Wks. IX. 195 Ami 
every clay got bousy as a piper. 

2 . Addicted to bousing, drunken. 

1592 Greene Upst. Courtier in Hart. Misc. (Malic II. 
232 A scale to markc the bowsie drunkard to die of the 
dropsie. 1616 Ik Jonson Devil an Ass v. vi. 116311 164 To 
be greazy, and bou/y. .ragged and lon/y. 1708 Heakne 
Coll. (1885) II. 109 There's ■ ■ Royce y* Bou/y. 

Hence Bou syish. bowsyish. a., rather bousy. 

1832 J.Wilson in Blaekw. Mag. XXXI I.721 The oracular 
lip of your Lordships .. Bousyish Depute. 

t Bout, sb . 1 Obs . Some part of a woman’s 
head-dress. 

a 1300 Songs Costume 118491 4 2 The bout and the barbel 
wyth frountcl slmlc fe}e. 

Bout baut , sb.- Also 6 bowl, 9 dial. boot. 
[App. a specialized sense of Bought sbj • bend¬ 
ing’ (which in 16th c. was also spelt bout), per* 
haps influenced by association with Bout adv.- 
'about'.] 

11 . A circuit, an orbit ; a roundabout way. Obs. 

a 1541 Wyatt Pod. ll'ks, (18611 152 The sciienlh heauen 
..In nine and twenty yeres complete and daies almost 
sixtene Doth carry in his bowt, the star of Saturn old. 1598 
Svlvksi'ek Du Bart as 1. ii. (1641) 18/1 Which in thy wide 
bout, bonndlesse all dost hound. <*165$ T. Adams Wks. 
1861-2 11. 14 <D.\ I love nut to fetch any bouts where there 
is a nearer way. 

b. The going and returning of the plough 
along two adjacent furrows: also atlrib. 

1601 Holland Pliny xvm. xviii, They make not past 
two or three bunts in a land, and as many ridges. 1812 
Strickland Agric. E. I ’orksh. 159 Ridging up the land 
into two-bout ridges, 1840 7 ml. Eng. Agric. Sot. I. Hi. 
261 Ridges, .each consisting of 2 furrows up ami 2 down, or 
2 bouts, as they are called. 

2 . A ‘round ’ at any kind of exercise, a turn or 
spell of work ; as much of an action as is per¬ 
formed at one time. 

1575 Turberv. Bk. Vencric 135 If he doe it not at three 
boutes it is also a furfeyture. 1617 Hikron Wks. (1620) 11 . 
236 To set vpon some course of godlinesse for a lxitU or two. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah 111. v. 328 They had. another bout in 
the same sendee. 1725 Bradley Earn. Did. s. v. Wheat, 
With a broad Cast, which some du with a single Cast, and 
some with a double Bout, that is. to sow it twice in a place. 
1819 Wokdsw. Waggoner 11. 96 When every dance is done, 
When every whirling bout is o'er. 1879 F. PoLl.OK Sport 
Brit. Burtnah II. 121 I We] had long contemplated a shoot¬ 
ing bout together. 

b. This, that bout : i. e. occasion, turn, time. 

1660 H. Moke Myst. Godl. v. xv. 177 He., may well 
sustain the person of the Seventh for this bout. 1692 R. 
Lkstrance josephus ’ Wars vn. v. 11733) 766 The Romans 
did not find the Enemy asleep this Bout. 1712 Steele Spot t. 
No. 326 P5 The Upholsterer was called, and her longing 
sav’d that bout. 1845 Disraeli Sybil 295 The Lancashire 
lads will not come to harm this bout. 

3 . A round at fighting; a contest, match, trial 
of strength, physical or intellectual. 

1591 Shaks.^ i Hen. VI, in. ii. 56 Damsell, He haue a bowt 
with you againc. 1600 Rowlands Whole Crew, 8 Some¬ 
times at the fist we haue a bout. 1726 Amherst Terr& 
Fit. xliv. 233 A bout at cudgels. 1749 Fielding ’Tom Jones 
vie viii, 'Ihe two maids .. began a second bout at alier- 
cation. 1826 Scott Woodst. (18321 186 If there was a bout 
at single-stick. 1879 Farrar St. Paul I. 634 At Corinth he 
had doubtless witnessed those wrestling bouts. 

b. Used of a continued fit of drinking. 

1670 Mavnwaking Vita Sana vi. 78 Those drunken bouts 
; being repeated, .lay the foundation of many chronick dis¬ 


eases. 1715 Blkne i Own Time <17661 I. 1*4 Only fit to be 
concluded after a drunken Ijout. 1842 Park Mar. Irisitr. II. 
943 To indulge in fits or bouts of drinking. 

c. A fit or turn of illness, as 1 a severe bout of 
influenza ’. dial. 

t 4 . A term used to expass a certain quantity of 
lead ore. (See qtiot. ? Obs. 

1747 IIooson Miners Did. v. When they have done 
measuring they account the whole to he so many Bouts, as 
suppose 24 Ikmts and unc half, that’s sixty-four Loads ; the 
short Bout is used where lesser quantities are raised, and 
the whole groove 110I divided into such small Parts. 

Bout, adv . 1 and prtpJ Oh. or dial. Forms: 
1 be-utan, butan, -on, buta, butc, 2-3 bute n, 3 
bouten,3-6 boute, 5 bowto ,5-6(;)bout. [ME. 
hide, boitleu, early MIC. bide n OK. butan {bitla, 
biite adv., prep., eunj.: orig. be-utan adv. and 
prep, ‘without’, K. e.xtra ; a NVGer. compound 
( — OS. bi-u/an, butan, < ) 11 G .bi-ugan, MG. biagn 
f. hi prep. * By, x\ ith * +ri(an, earlier it (ana (< MIG. 
u^ana, it^au, OS., OK. hlan , Gothic itlana , orig. 
’from without*, i£ojQ<v. later simply ‘without’, 
(£cv ; f. hi On* + -ana suffix with force of 4 Irom’. 
Originally an adverb, but already in Gothic con¬ 
strued with a genitive outside qf \ and in WGer. 
also with dative ; in OK. with dat. and aec. The 
OK. blit an split lip into two fm ms in M K.: lirst, as 
prep, and adv., this strong form butan, bittern, 
bottle{n, bout (cf. Out), which became obs. before 
1600, its sense being continued by Without; 
secondly, as adv. and conj., a weakened form, 
btlla^n, biilcyi, But, which still continues. As 
bout became obs., but acquired Mune quasi -\ re]m.-i- 
tional uses ; in northern dialect, and esp. in Scotch, 
but (hot had even in 14th c. the senses of MK. 
bout, and still partly retains them. See But.] 

A. adv. Outside, without; out. 

./890 <K E. Citron, an. 867 W;rl mhiic l>inn.iu 

siime butan. < 950 I.indhf. G%np, Mark xiv. r-8 [Petrus] 
code buta. John xviii. 16 IVtrus mitudliVt; grsi«»d..to 
diiru .iite vet mile vet fore. , 1205 Lay. 374S Scliolde a 
queue boon king ill piloiide, X: heora >uncii beon butc 
!- 1275 boute]. 1 1315 Shuki ham 4' The >igne hiis dial hys 
boute \*il<>. That thyuge hys grace bynne. [hys- is.| 

B. pl’tp, 

1 . Outside of, without, a .opposition with dal). 

«r 1000 t .edition's Gen, 13-'4 (ir. Bc-Ulan e.trce bordiiui. 
<1000 .F.li kic t.es\ iv. 21 Butan i\« re wic-stuwe. ^1120 
(). E. Citron. Laud MS. an. 1116 .l‘ £<Vr bimuiu bureau 
and butan. 

b. of motion (with ncc.b 

t 950 l.indisf. Gosp. Mark v. r<»pa lit bine in-fnrdrifc lmt.i 
<\ei loud. 1000 Ag.\. G. Mark siii. 24 Hc..Ucddc hine 
butan ha wic. < 1160 Hatton G. ibid., Butou J»a wic. 

2 . Without, apart from, not having, void of: 
esp. in phrase bouten aide. Obs. in Kng. before 
tnoo, but retained in Sc. in form hot. But, q. v. 

894 O. E. Citron., Hie flngon ofer Tem« se lmt«>n a lcuin 
furda. 971 Blickt. Horn, 33 lad lii.s lif lie lil’de buimi 
syniunn. < "7S l amb. Horn. 43 Deor. summe feder foted. 
>umme al blue fet. <1200 Ormin Introd. 21 To ben a 
butenn emle favr. t 1205 Lay. 2^676 .\nlnir fchtt-n «olde 
. .butene cnihte [t 1275 boute cm cniht]. c 1300 Land Co. 
kaygne 21 in E. E. P. 11862' 137, I sigge for .sop, boute were, 
per n’is lond 011 erthe ispere. 1 1305 SI. Dnnstan 184 ibid. 3 » 
Hi schulle wonc And kynges beo l»outeii ende. < 1350 fl ill 
Palerne 5^7 As schip boute mast. 1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy 
\. vi, Bout niakyng of delay, a 1500 ( hester Pi. 11847* II. 
53 This cote boute seatnc l’o breake it were shame. [1631 
Ckaigk Pilgrim <y //. 6 Tumbling leaves bout cease.] 

b. absot. with obj. not expressed: Without. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 418 Stamln hakhc hwose wule! and hwose 
wide mei beon buteii. c 1400 Trentatte in Epiph. (Turnb. 
1843) 80 Tfie ton have ende that other is liowte. 1674 
Ray X. C. IVds. 7 To be bout as P.arrow was, i. c. to be 
without. 

3 . Except, beyoml. more than : see But. 

^890 K. .F.i.EKED Boeda in. xxiii. § 4 Butan annul cnilitc. 
c 1320 Sir Bettes 53 He tin* boute seue winter otde. 

Bout baut . adv.- and prep.-. In 3 buiedi, 
bot. 6 bout, 7- ’bout [MK. bide n, aphet. form 
of abide n . as, in later times, Tout of About.] 

A. pitp. In various senses of About. (Not in 
literary prose. 

< 1250 Gen. <v E.r. 566 Dor buten Noe long swing |.J/.S\ 
swine] henlrcv a 1300 Cursor M. 14106 Bisc erl |>ou fi ot 
|-'.r. a-bute] niani dede. Ibid. 21605 (Juen strijf was butc 
pe preisthede. 1602 Warner All. Eng. x. Ivii. 250 An 
Agnus Dei bout her neckcj a crost-Christ in her hand. 
1622 Massinger Old Law v. i. The nimble fencer, .made me 
tear..'bout ihe chamber. 1821 Ci.ake Vtll. A/instr. I. 17 
Discourses. .’Bout work being slack, and rise and fall of 
bread, a 1845 Hood Agric. Distress vi, While we bargain 
'bom the hay. 

B. adv. In Nautical phr. 'boutship--* put about 
the ship’, that is, tum her head, alter her course. 

1830 Mahkyat King's Own xvi, 'Bout ship, Mr. Pearce. 

Bout, obs. f. Bolt, ami of Bought sb. & pa.pple. 
fBouta’de, bouta'do. Obs. Also butado 
[mod.F. bontade, taking place of OF. boutee (see 
•adk), f. bonier to thiust: for bonlado, see -ado.] 

A sally, a sudden outburst or outbreak. 

1614 Bacon A'. James (L.l It was but a boutade of desire 
and good spirit. 1654 Karl Monm. tv. Bentivogiio 321 This 
(said he) may be termed a French Butado. 1661 Mcrcnrius 
Caledonitts 1 Mar. in Chambers Cycl. Eng, Lit.. All our 
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boutadoes and capriccios. 1704 Swift T. Tub iv. 67 11 L 
first koutadc was to kick both their wives .. out of doors. 

Boutant: see Arc-boutant. 

Boutaraga, -argue, variants of Botakgo. 
Boutcloth, obs. f. bolt-cloth : see Bolt sb? 
Boute, obs. form of Boot, 

+ Boutefeu. Obs . Also 7 beautifew, beut- 
ifew, -efeau, -w, bout feu, boutefeau, -ieu,bouti- 
fieu, -ure, bowtifeu, 7-8 boutefew, 8 botefou. 
[a. F. boutefeu a linstock, an incendiary, f. boutcr 
to put +feu fire. Very common in Ibe 17th c.] 
A11 incendiary, a firebrand ; one who kindles dis¬ 
content and strife ; also all rib. 

a 1598 Ld. Burleigh Advice Q. Elis. in Hart. Misc . (1809* 
11 . 281 The Guisards happen to serve for boutefeus in Scot¬ 
land. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 68 A very Boutefeu. 1641 J. 
Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 35 Close enemies of the Em¬ 
pire, and secret beutefeaus of rebellion. 1642 Observ. his 
Majesty's Auszv. Dee tar. Tart. 12 Thceves and boutifures. 
1656 Beam hall Replic . iii. 138 Such Bigots and Bowtifeu s. 
1667 Decay Chr . Piety xix. 364 Lusts .. are contest!y the 
houtcfcaus among us. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. 11 . 7529 He 
became .. a great Boutiheu & firebrand in the Church. 
<*1734 North Exam. 1. iii, 7 106. 196 Factious Boutetews, 
Bawlcrs for Properly & against Popery, etc. 1754 Richaro- 
son Let. in Mrs. Barbauld Life( 1804; III. 106 The sanguine 
expectations of their boutefeu editor. 

Boute 11, variant of Boltel, and Boultel. 
Bouter (boirtaj . dial. [f. Bout adv.] (See 
quot.) 

1834 Chabbi; in Life *y Wks. 1 . vi. 144 The female servants 
at a side table called a boutcr. 

t Bou*te-selle. Obs. rare. [a. F. boulc-sdU . 
f. boutcr to put + setle saddle.] A trumpet-call, 
warning knights or cavalry to put on the saddle; 
— Bool and saddle : see Boot sb? 1 b. 

1628 tr. Mat hie us Power/. Favorite 136 At Executions, 
the Trumpets sounded the battaile, as the alarme, or the 
boutesclle [misprinted bunieseilc]. to go to death. 1649 G< 
Danii l Trinareh. Hen. I”, cli, The Towne-pent Rutters 
. attend to Bot et Sellc, a 1658 Ci.lveland Gen. Poems 
<167718 The sprightly Chanticlcre .. .Sounds Boulcsel jr./. 
Boot-eselj to Cupid’s Knight. 

f Boutgate Obs. Sc. [f. bout, aplict. f. About 
+ Gate, going.] lit. A going about; hence, am- 
bage, circumvention; equivocation, quibble. 

159: R. Brucl 11 Serm. T ij a (Jam ' The boutgates and 
deceites of the hearlc of man are infinite. 1657 Coi.ui. 
Wh igs Snpplic. <17511 138 They bring but bout-gates, and 
golinzies. <11734 Wodkow Corr. *18431 III. 463 Witnesses 
to his shifting and boutgates, 1768 Ross llelenore 79 1 Jam.) 
Nory .. Made shift by boutgates to put otT the day. 

Bouthe, obs. form of Booth. 

Bouting (butriiij), vbl. sb. [f. Hour sb.- 1 b + 
-l.voE] (Sue quot. 

1834 Penny Cycl. 11 . 224 Sometimes (in ploughing land* 
two ridges are set up against each other, which is called 
ridging ur homing. 

t Boutisale. Oh. rare- [f. Booty + Sale.] 
A sale of booty, in order to divide the proceeds. 

1630 Hayward lulw. VI. 88 To speake nothing of the 
great Boutisale of Colledges and Chantries, to speake no¬ 
thing of all his other particular pillages. 

Boutrissc, obs. form of Butt ess. 

II Bouts-rimes (b//-nW), sb. pi. [F. bouts 
ends + rimes rimed.] Rimed endings: see first quot. 

1711 Addison Spett. No. 60. .»8 '[’lie bouts-rime/ were the 
favourites of the French nation for a whole age together. 

.. They were a List of Words that rhyme to one another, 
drawn up by another Hand, and given to a Poet, whu was 
to make a Poem to the Rhymes in the same Order that 
they were placed upon the List. 1824 Byron Juan xvi. 1, 
Sonnets to herself, or bouts rimes. 1840 lloon l ’/ Rhine 
introd. 4 Weary of repeating such bouts rimes as the Rhine 
and the land of the vine, 

Bouty, Bouw\e, obs. If. Booty, Bough, Bow. 
t Bouvrage. Obs. [ad. OF . buvrage, buver- 
age, now breuvage , Beverage.] Beverage, drink. 

a 1815 Culloden Papers 184 (Jam.i Picking the pockets of 
the people of any ready money they have, to pay for foreign 
bouvrage. 

Bouwel, Bouxome, obs. f. Bowel, Buxom. 
Bouyc, obs. form of Buoy. 

Bouza, variant form of Boza. 

Bouze, variant of Bouse, Boose. 

Bouzy, boozy (bwzi), a? Sc. [? variant of 
Bushy.] Bosky, Bushy. 

1807 Hogg Mount. Bard 15-} (Jam.) In a cottage, poor and 
nameless, By a little bouzy linn, a 1810 Rem. Nithsdalc 
Song 67 A paukie cat .. Wi' a bonnic bowsie tailie. 1808 
Jamieson s. v., A tree rich in foliage is said to have a boo/y 
lop. 

Bou zy, a. 2 north, dial. Also boozy, bowsy. 
[Cf. Ger. baus, ‘ swollcnness, inflation': see Bouse 
t’. 1 ] Big, bulky, corpulent. 

1807 J. Stagg Poems 62 Down his boo/y burden fell. 
1808 Jamieson Diet., Bouzy-like, having the appearance of 
distension, or largeness of size. 1875 F. K. Robinson 
Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S.), Bowzy, big-bellied. 

Bouzy, -ie, a* obs. forms of Bousy, soiled. 

Bovate (b(7»*vv»t). Also 7 bovatt, 8 boviat. 
[ad. mcd.L. bovdta, f. bos, bov-is an ox ; cf. -ate 1 .] 
An oxgang, or as much land as one ox could 
plough in a year; one-eighth of the caiucate or 
ploughland; varying in amount from 10 to 18 
acres according lo the system of tillage, etc. 


1688 R. Holme Armory 111. iii. 59 Bovatt of Land is as 
much as 15 Acres, in some places 20 Acres. 1723 H. Row¬ 
lands Mona Antitjua (1766) 122 Gavels, measured out by 
Boviats and Carucats. 1839 Stonehouse Axholme 345 
William, the son of Roger de Beltoft, is returned as having 
two parts of one bovateof land. 1883 Seeboiim Eng. Vill. 
Community 61 The full husband-land or virgate was com¬ 
posed of two bovates oroxgangs. {1886 I. Taylor, The nor¬ 
mal oxgangs in the Boldon Bukc are 15 and 12 acres.] 

Bove, cidv. and prep. Forms : 1 be-ufan, 1-2 
bufan, bufon, 2-3 bufen, buuen, buven, buve, 
3 4 boven, bove. [ME. bove ft, earlier buven , 
bufen OE. bufan, earlier be-ufan , a West Ger. 
compound (OS. bi-oban, Du. boven), f. hi-. By, 
beside + ufan (OS. oban, OHC. oban, obana ), 
OTeut. *ufana, utana from above, above, f. uf up 
+ - ana suffix orig. expressing motion from.] 

11 . In OE. and early ME.) The earlier and 
simpler form of Above. Obs. 

The compound a-bufan appeared in the 12th c. in the 
north and n.e. as an adverbial form; by the end uf 13th c. 
abitven war. also prepositional, and generally used instead 
of buven, bnve\ and in 14th c. kr became obsolete. 'J'he 
following examples show the forms; the development of 
meaning will be found under Above. 

1/940 Laws of . Ethelstan iv. 4 < Bosw.) Swa we her 1 h> 
ufan owxdoii. c iooo TElfric Manual of Astron. 1 Eall 
swa deop under pyssre cor<San, swa heo is bufan. 1205 Lay. 
26564 And swat bine buuen pan seeldc. (1315 Siiokejiam 
117 A 1 tliat hys bove and undermoldc. ?r 1390 Forme of 
Cury ( ed. Peggc 1 75 Plant it boue with prunes and damysyns. 

2 . In modern English 'bove, bove, is an occa¬ 
sional shortening of Above, in verse. 

1591 Spenser Knines of Time no Lifting up her brave 
heroick thought Bove womens weak lies. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 
11. i. 118 ’Boue the contentious wanes. £1630 Drummond 
Poems Wks. (1711) 37 ’Bove other far esteem’d. 1886 
Pi.CMl'TRK Dante, Hell 1. 13 But when 1 reached a point 
'hove which did lower A mount. 

Bove: see Bus v, = behoves, 
f Bovert. Obs. rare- 1 . [Cf. OF. bouverl a 
young ox or steer, f. ba ttf ox.] ? A young ox. 

? a 1400 Chester PI. \. 129 Then hope I to have. .The better 
in the bore as I hade before, Of this boverte. 

Bovey (bwi . [Proper name of a parish near 
Exeter in Devonshire.] Bovey coat \ a lignite or 
brown-coal of Miocene age, occurring in beds at 
Bovey, and elsewhere. 

1760 Mili.es Bovey Coal in Phil. Trans. LI. 535 The 
Devonshire fossil .. commonly known by the name of the 
Bovey Coal i860 Ford vet: Hist. Coal, «y e. 31 Bovey Coal 
is found embedded in the pipe clays of Dorsetshire. 1861 
Mrs. Belton Bk. Honsch. Managem. iii. 32 Of coal there 
arc various .species; as, pit .. cannel .. bovey, jet, &c. 

Boviate, obs. form of Bov ate. 

Bovicide IxBuvisoid, bp-vi-). [f. L. bos , bov-is 
ox + -ciije ; cf. E. bovindium slaughtcringofcattle.] 
A slayer of oxen ; humorously a butcher. 

1678 Phillips (App. ajlected Wds.\ Boi'icidc, a killer of 
Oxen, a Butcher. 1832' Blaekw. Mag. XXXI. 321 He had 
been a Bovicide. 

Bo'viculture- [f.asj»rcc. + Culture.] Cattle- 
rearing. (Afee led.) 

1876 Daily Pel. 4 Dec., The old epoch of bovicullure. 

Bo vid, a. [f. as prec.+ -ID.] Of or pertaining 
to (lie ox family, or Bovidve of Zoologists, a family 
of Ruminating animals, having simply rounded 
horns, and no lachrymal sinuses. 

Boviform JxTu vifpjin),[f. as prec. + -foh.m ] 
Having the fonn of an ox, ox-like. 

1678 Cuoworiii Inlell. Syst, 1. v. 673 There were once pro¬ 
duced .. Chimajras .. mixtly Boviform and Ilominiform. 

Bovine (br>«*vain), u. [ad. L. baviiius, f. bos, 
bov- ox ; cf. F. bovine.] Belonging to, or character¬ 
istic of, the ox tribe. Also dlipi. = bovine animal. 

1817 G.S. Faber Eight Dissert. (1845) I. 405 The worship 
of the bovine Apis. 1865 A thenxum No. 1969. 103/3 
wild bovine is now known in Syria. 1877 J, Allen Amer. 
Bison 468 Particularly bovine, also, is the satisfaction they 
lake in rubbing themselves against trees. 

2 . fig. Inert, sluggish; dull, stupid; cf. bucolic. 
1855(). W. Holmes Poems 235 Where bovine rustics used 
lo doze and dream. 1879 Contemp. Rev. 291 Neither 
in the ranks of bovine Toryism nor of rabid Radicalism. 

t Bovy. Obs. rare- K (See quot A 

1547 Boorde Introd. A ’nenvl. 167 Theie is [in Bohemia] a 
beast called a Bouy lyke a Bugle .. a vengeable beast. 

Bow (bJu), sbO Forms : 1 bo^a, 3-4 boje, (3 
bou), 3-7 bowe, 4 bouwe, boghe (boj), 4-5 
boowe, 6 boe, (boll), 4- bow. [Com. Teut.: 
OE. boga, corres]). to OFris. boga, OS. bogo (MDu. 
booghe , Du. boog), OlIG. bogo (M TIG. boge, mod.G. 
bogen ), ON. bogi (Sw. bi\ge, Da. but )OTeut. 
*bugon- f f. stem bug- of beugan, to bend.] 

I. 1 . gen. A thing bent or fashioned so as to 
form part of the circumference of a circle or other 
curve ; a bend, a bent line. 

Not actually exemplified in OE., but entering into numer¬ 
ous compounds, as ctnbofca elbow, hring-bo&a * ring-bow,’ 
a coiled snake, rln-bo^a rain-bow, stau-bo^a 1 stone-bow,* 
an arch, bo^a-net bow-net. In ME. the general sense was 
often supplied from French by arch, but bmu is occasional. 
(In quot. 1387, it is quite possible that lunve is the Norse 
bttg-r bend, bowing, the bend of a river.) 

1387 Trkvisa Higden (1865) 11 . 87 From |>e bowe of the 
ryuer of Humber. 1541 E lvo r / mage Gain too The Theatre 
was a place made in the fourmeof a bowe, that hath a great 


bente. 1846 Ellis Elgin Mark II. 13 The floating drapery 
describes a bow above her head. 

II. Specific uses. 

2 . A rainbow. (Mostly contextual or poetical 
for the compound.) 

a 1000 /Elfkic Gen. ix. 14 /Kteow)i min bo^a on Sam wolc- 
mim. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1.284 Heo pone heofonlican bo^an 
mid hyre bleoge efenla:ce. c 1340 Cursor M. 1077 (Fairf.) 
Quen pou pat boghe may se |?er-oute of suclie flode haue pou 
11a dome. 1382 VVyclif Ecclus. xliii. 12 See the bowe, and 
blisse hym that made it. 1597 Drayton Mortimer. 53 The 
bowe appeares to tel! the flood is donne. c 1630 Drum.m. of 
Havvth. Poems Wks. <17111 56/2 Ropes make of the rainy 
bow. 1667 Milton P. L.x 1.865 A dewie Cloud, and in the 
Cloud a Bow. 1728 Thomson Spring 203 Bestriding earth, 
the grand ethereal bow. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. exxii. 
190 Every dew-drop paints a bow. 
f 3 . An arcli (of masonry), as in a gateway, or 
bridge. Obs. exc. dial. 

a 1000 Beoioulf (Z.) 2719 Da stan bogan slapuluni faeste. 
«“ S. E. A Hit. P. A. 323 pur} drwry delh bo3 vch ina 
dreue. 1382 Wvcuf Prov. xx. 26 He bowith in vpon hem 
a stonene bowe. 1386 Chaucer Prol. 125 After the seole 
of Stratford atte Bowe \Cambr. MS. stralforthe at the 
Iwwel. 1483 Ca/h. Ang/, ji/i A Bowe of a bryge. 1513 
Douglas Aincis vi. x, 10 Thai port is with than stalwart 
bow and brace. 1513-75 Diurnal Occurrents (1833) a 11 At 
Bessie Beaties hous, in the passage to the overboil. 1570 87 
Hounsued Scot. Chron. 11806) II. 327 Their heads were 
set .. on the neithcr-bow. 186a Barnes Rhymes Dorset. 
Dial. II. 75 By the mossy brudge’s bow. 

4 . A weapon for shooting arrows or similar 
missiles, consisting of a strip of elastic wood or 
other material, bent by means of a string stretched 
lictween its two ends; the arrow is impelled by 
the recoil which follows the retraetion of the 
string. Phrases. To bend or draw a benv, to shoot 
with (formerly in) a bow. Bows and bills / the 
cry of alarm raised in the English camp in old 
times. See also Cros$-bow, Stone-bow. 

a 1000 Gnomic Vers. 154 iGr.l Boja sceal strade. <1205 
Lav. 6471 Enne bo}c swioe strong. 1 1225 Auer. A’. 250 lie 
tobrekeD hL l>owe. 1340 Ayenb. 45 An archer .. nom hi^ 
1 >o}c. 1382 Wyclif j Kings xxii- 34 A maner man bente a 

boowe. tr 1400 Cov. Myst. 45 My bowe xal 1 drawe- 1557 
TotteTs Misc. 265 He claymed Cujiides boe. 1562 1 Ievwood 
Prtw. 4* Epigr. (1867) 61 Many a man speaketh of Robyn 
h^xxl. That newer .^hot in his Ixjwc. <11572 Knox Hist. Ref. 
28 (Jam.) The schout ryises, Bow-es and Billis!.. whichc 
is a sigiiificatimin of extreim defence. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
IV, m, ii. 48 Hee drew a good Bow ..nee shot a fine 
shoolc. 1607 Dekker Sort Jew. Hoe v. Wks. 1873 111 . 80 
Its better lo shoot in a bowe that has been shot in before. 
1671 Milton P.R. in. 305 They issue forth, steel bows and 
shafts their arms. 1830 .Sir J. 1 Ilrschel Stud. A r at. Phil. 
in. iii. (1851) 273 The bow of Ulysses, which none but its 
master could bend. 1877 Bryant Among J'rees 96 While 
yet the Indian hunter drew the bow. 

b. transf. A bowman (in plural). 

<1511 1 si Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.t Introd. 34/2, x. M. 
knyghlcs .. vi. M. crosse bowes, xv. M. longe bowes. and xl. 
M. othere men. 1577 Holinshed Chron. 111 . 1259/1 There 
was among these a thirlie bowes with a bagpipe. 1825 
Scott Talism. x, A strong guard of hills and bows. 

c. fig. with many phrases: e.g. 'To have tiuo 
{many, etc. > strings lo one's bow : to have two (or 
many) resources or alternatives. 7 b draw the 
long bozo: to make exaggerated statements (fitf/tty.). 
+ The bent of one's bozo : one‘s intention, inclina¬ 
tion, disposition, ‘calibre’ ;cf. Bent sb.~ 8, 9). 
f 7 'o shoot in {another's) bozo: to practise an art 
other than one’s own. + By the string rather 
than the bozo: by the most direct way. 

1562 J. Hlywood Prerv. 4* Epigr. (18671 30 Ye haue many 
slryngis to the bowe. Ibid. 165, 1 haue the bent of his bowe, 
that 1 know. 1579 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) 116 My couii- 
saile Is that thou have more strings to thy bow than one. 
1678 Butler Hud. tu. i. 3 As he that nas two strings 
F nis bow, And burns for love and money too. 1690 \V. 
Walker Idiornat. Anglo-Lat. Pref, 4 To save .. the labour 
of turning from place to place with references, whiebtosome 
is tedious and lo all unpieasing who love to go by the string 
rather than by the bow. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. 
(Morclb 1. s. v. Bent, I have got the bend of his bow, ego 
it/ins sensnmpulchrl calico. 1812 Jane Austen Mans/. P. 
viii. <D.> Miss Bertram .. might be said to have two strings 
to her bow. 1824 Byron Juan xvi. i, They, .draw the long 
bow better now than ever. 

f d. To bend or bring (a person) to one's bozo : 
i.e. to one’s will, inclination, or control. 7 'o 
come to {apersons) bozo: to become complianl or 
subject, (Here there may have been later asso¬ 
ciation with Bow sb?) 

1631 Eoxe’s A.Sf M. III. xii. 880/2 Perceluing they could 
not bend him vnto their bowe. 1633 II. Cogan Pinto's 
Trav. Ixxii. (1665)294 All this he did cunningly, hoping by 
this means lo bnng him to his bowe with less peril. 1650 
H ubbert Pill Formality 22 To bear such sway and rule over 
others that they must have all men come to their bow. 1675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. (1867) V. 497 Neither Darius, his 
residents, nor princes, could ever bring Daniel lo their 
ow. 168a Blnyan Holy War 30 Mansoul being wholly 
at his beck, and brought wholly to his bow. 1697 Dampier 
Coy. <1729)11. 11. 5 The Dutch .. have lately endeavoured 
lo bring the King .. to their Bow. 
f 5 . A yoke for oxen. Obs. or dial, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 901 [Oxin] als .. bowande to he bowes 
as any besles might. 1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 5 His oxen 
or horses, and the geare that belongeth to them, that is to 
say, bowes, yokes, landes, slylkynges, wrelhynge temes. 
1600 Shaks. A. V. L. lit. iii. 80 As theOxe hath his bow sir, 
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the horse his curb, etc. 1669 Worlidce Syst. Agric. (t68i) 
322 Bow, an Ox-bow or Yoak. 1721 Bailev, B<nv, or 
Ox-Bow, a Yoke of Oxen. C[ ouutry Wont], 

b. //. Two pieces of wood laid archwise to 
fit a horse’s back, give the saddle its due form, 
and keep it tight: see Saddle-bow. 

6. Music, [from 4.] The appliance with which 
instruments of the violin class are played, being 
a rod of elastic wood with a number of horse¬ 
hairs stretched from end to end, which is drawn 
across the strings, and causes them to sound. (It 
was formerly curved, with a cord instead of the 
hairs, thus resembling an archers bow.) 

1580 Hollyband Treas . Fr, Tong , L'A rchet d'vn rebec .. 
the bowc of a viole. 1776 Burney Hist. Mas . (1789) I. 271 
The bow now in use was .. unknown to the ancients. 1807 
Robinson Archxot. Grxca v. xxiii. 537 They struck the 
strings sometimes with a bow, and sometimes only with the 
fingers. 1880 Grove Diet . Mus. il. 632 I Paganini] made 
his staccato by throwing the bow violently on the string, 
b. [f. Bow v.] A single passage of the bow 
across the string. 

1838 W. Gardiner Music 0/Nat. 120 In Beethoven .. we 
find many bars included in one bow. 

C. transf. Part of an insect's wing resembling 
a violin-bow in function. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. <S* Phys. II. 928/2 When the 
wings arc rubbed briskly together these rasps or bows pro¬ 
duce a loud grating against some projecting nervures. 

7 . Applied to parts of the body resembling a bow. 

+ a. The iris of the eye. b. The eye-brow, Obs. 

1611 Cotgr., Arc .. the bow, or Iris of die eye. 1729 
' 1 '. Cooke Talcs 64 The Bows her Eyes above. Ibid. 103 1 low 
have i prais’d thy Checks where Roses blow ! liow dwell’d 
with Wonder on thy sable Bow ! 

+ 8. An arc of a circle. Obs. 

1594 Blundkvil E.xcrc. in. r. ied. 7) 274 The circular line 
. .is called arcus, in English the bow. 1660 Bloom e Archit. 

B iij, Where that Circle cuttcth the 12 part .. divide above 
the bowe thereof.. in foure. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv . 68 
The motion would be .. a bow or arch of a circle, ibid. 117 
A wheel of manifold rims .. would make out uneven bows 
of circles, in even shares of time. 

t 9 . ‘ An astronomical instrument formerly used 
at sea, consisting of only one large graduated arc 
of 90°, three vanes, and a shank or staff.’ Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk. 

1696 Phillips, Bow, a Mathematical instrument to lake 
heights. [1706 Ibid. A Mathematical instrument, formerly 
us’d by Seamen to take the height of the sun.] 

10 . An instrument for drawing curves, especially 
of large radius, consisting of a rigid beam, and a 
strip of wood, steel, or the like, which is bent into 
the required shape by means of screws. 

1706 Phillips, Bow, a Beam of Wood or Brass, with three 
long Screw s that direct a Lath of Wood or Steel lo any 
Arch; being commonly us’d lo make Draughts of Ships, Pro¬ 
jections of die Sphere, etc. [So Bailey 1731, Johnson, etc ] 

11 . a. A ring or hoop of metal, etc. forming a 
handle. Cf. Bail sb.~, Boul. 

16x1 Cotgk. s.v. Anncait, The bow (or vpmost |>art) of a 
key. 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 3054/4 A pair of Scissors with silver 
Bowes. 1730 Saverv in Phil. Trans. XXXVi. 328 it .. 
lifted a Key by the Bow. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metals 
i I. 39 Fancy scissors with shanks and boivs of gold. 1863 
Atkinson Dauby Provinc., Bcnv, a semicircular hoop <>r 
handle to anything, as a basket, a backstone or a pail. 1884 
F. Britten Watch # Ctoe km. 36 The ring of a watch 
case by which it is attached lo the watch guard is .. called 
a bow. 

b. The guard of a swurd-liilt, or of a trigger. 

1701 Loud, Gaz. No. 3723/4 A silver-hiked Sword without 
a Bow. 1881 Greener Gun 328 The lever being so shaped 
and adjusted as lo form the how. 

e. A bent strip of wood or metal to support 
the hood, cover, etc. of a vehicle ; a bail or slat. 

12 . Arch. a. (Sec quots.) 

a 1723 Wren In Gwilt Archit. 1006 The vaults of the nave 
..are supported .. by the bowes or flying buttresses. 
Ibid. Gloss. Bow, the part of any building which projects 
from a straight wall, it is sometimes circular and some¬ 
times polygonal on the plan, or rather formed by two exte¬ 
rior obtuse angles. Bows on polygonal plans arc called 
canted bows. [Hence Boiv-wind<nv.\ 
b. Short for Bow-window. 

1885 llarpeds Mag. Mar. 547/1 Two little windows .. re¬ 
placed by an ample bow. 

13 . A name of various instruments or tools con¬ 
sisting of a curved piece of wood, with a string 
extending from one extremity to the other ; used, 
e.g. by smiths, etc. for turning a drill ; by turners 
for turning wood; by hatters for separating the 
fibres of fur or wool. 

1875 Ukk Diet. Arts H. 784 Mat Manuf., After the fur 
is thus driven by the bow from one end of the hurdle to the 
other, it forms a mass called a bat. 

14 . An Indian musical instrument. 

187a Mateer Travancorc 217 The favorite instrument is 
the dow. A series of bells of various sizes is fastened to the 
frame of a gigantic bow, and the strings arc lightened so as 
lo produce a musical note when struck. 

f 15 . A bow’s length, used as a measure of 
length in archery : chiefly in Jig. phrases- Obs. 

1592 Greene Upst. Courtier in Marl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
224 Alas! proud princox, you pearch a bow to hie. ^ — 
Dispnt. 2 No, no, Nan, you are two bowes downethe wind. 
1607 MtnnLKTON Michadm. Term iv. i, 1 am no(a bow 
wide of your mind, sir. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. 11 , 
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xi, Some men will haue an ayine Sixc Bowes beyond the 
Levell w th they made. 

16 . a. 1 The doubling of a string in a slip¬ 
knot ’ (J.) ; a single-looped knot. b. A double- 
looped ornamental knot into which ribbons, etc., 
are tied (the usual sense), c. A necktie, ribbon, 
etc., tied up in such a knot. Hence bow-knot. 

1671 Ceowne Juliana hi. 33 What knot? a bow-knot? A 
bow-knol saucy-chops? ha! can you lye your nose of a bow- 
knot? 1676 Wiseman (J.), Make a knot and lei the second 
knot be with a bow. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journey I. 

5 Tying up the ribband in a how-knot, [I] returned it to her. 
1874 Queen 8 Aug., The sleeves were .. ornamented with 
bows of brown faille. Mod. Her sash was tied in a bow. 
III. A It rib. and Comb. 

17 . all rib. or as adj. Bent like a bow, bowed. 

1592 Shaks. Vcn. Ad. 619 On his bow-hacke, he hath a 

battell set, Of brislypikes. 1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1272/4 He 
is aged about 25 years, .a bowe nose a little sharp and red¬ 
dish. 1703 Ibid. No. 3951 ^4 I.ewis Branson, .with fair Hair 
and how Legs. 1832 Markyat X. Forster vi, A little fat 
man with how legs. 

18 . Obvious comb., as bow-chest, -maker ; bow¬ 
bending, boiv-iike , -played, how-shaped adjs. 

ni688 Vti. 1.1 icRS (Dk. Buckhm.I Poems 1775) 142 4 Bow- 
bending Cupid. 1515 24 in E. Lodge lllustr. Brit. Mist . 
(1838) I. 2 To my Lord D’Arcy, by 3 warrants; hows of 
yew, 4074 .. *bow chests and arrow chests, 240. 1611 .Spued 
Thcixt. Gt. Brit, xxxii. *16141 63/1 Whose East coasts lye 
*bowc-like into the German ocean. 1859 R. Burton Ccntr. 
Afr. in Jrul. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 320 lLips] pointed in the 
centre with that bowlike form which Europeans hold beau¬ 
tiful. 1864 Mist. Violin in Eng. Meek. (1870) 11 Feb. 536/2 
John Dodd was.. England's best "bow-maker. 1836 Du- 
houkg Violin ix.< 18781 274 The construction of ^how-played 
instruments. Mod. A * bow-shaped curvature. 

19 . Special comb, bow-arm, the arm that holds 
the bow (in archery or in violin-playing) ; bow- 
beaked a., having a curved beak ; bow-bender, 
?a bow-bearer; bow-bent a., bent like a bow, 
bowed ; bow-boy, a boy with a bow (applied to 
Cupid) ; bow-brace, a guard to protect the left 
arm from the friction of the bowstring; + bow 
closet, a closet in a recess in the wall of a room ; 
bow-drill, a drill turned by means of a bow, the 
string of which is twisted round the drill (see 
sense 13) ; bow-fm, a kind of fish (Amia calva ); 
bow-houghed a., having crooked hips; bow- 
instrument, an instrument played with a bow, 
as a violin; bow-knot (see sense 16 ; bow- 
lap, a term describing a particular posture of the 
leaves of a plant (see quot.); + bow-marks, butts 
for archery; bow-meeting, a meeting for the 
practice of archery; bow-necked a., having a 
curved neck; bow-pen, bow-pencil, a bow- 
compass with a pen or pencil; bow-pin, a key or 
cotter to fasten the bow of an ox-yoke; bow-saw, 
a saw with a narrow blade stretched in a strong 
frame as the bowstring in the bow; bow-stock, 
the stock or longitudinal beam of a cross-bow p ; 
f bow-tree, the wooden part of an archer's bow ; 
[bow-ward, a nick in the end of the stem of a key 
where it joins the bow (see sense 11V, bovv-wonnm 
(uonce-wd.), a female archer; bow wood, the 
wood of the Osage Orange {Madura aurantiaea). 

i860 .1 niter's Guide 44 The Brace buckles round the 'bow. 
arm, lo prevent the string hurting it. 1881 Broauhou.sE 
Mus. Acoust. 167 A steady and practised use of the bow- 
arm. 1791 Cow per Iliad xvt. 521 Two vultures.. ‘ Bow- 
beak *d, erook-talon’d. 1719 J. Aubrey Surrey 111 . 74 
Sir Thomas Carwarden, Kt. .. was * Bow.Bender to King 
Henry VIIL 1592 Gkekne Groat' s-w. Wit 11874) l 3 Hte 
wouldstroake his *bowbcnt log, as though he went lo shoote 
loue arrows from his shins. 1628 Milton l ae. A .re re. 69 
A sibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 
$ Jut. 11. iv. 36 His heart cleft w ith the blind Bowe-boyes 
but-shaft- 1758 Mrs. Dki.any To Mrs. Deuvs 542 A little 
shell ornament for my *bow closet. 1865 Fylor Early 
Mist. Man. ix. 243 l he *bow-drill is a most ancient and 
well known boring instrument. 1880 Gunther Fishes yji 
The Bow-fin’ or ‘Mudfish* is not uncommon in., 
fresh waters of the United Stales. 167a Phil. 1 runs. \ II. 
5064 One of the G. Dukes Musicians, & plays on all * Bow- 
Instruments. 1672 Grew Anat. Plants 1. iv. § 16 There is 
the 'Bow-Lap, where the leaves are all laid somewhat con- 
vexly one over another, but not plaited. 1877 All V. Round 
29 Sept. 186 The character of these *bow-meetings varies. 
1858 Lvtton What will he do 11. iv, Showy, *l>ow-necked, 
long-tailed .. hybrids. 1869 Eng. Mech. 19 Mar. 574/2 In 
tracing a circle with a *bow-pen. 1677 Moxon Mech. F.xerc. 
11703) 102 The Frame or * Bow-Saw. ?<r 1500 Robin Mood 
(Ritson) 1- i. 288 Lytell Johan toke none other mesure But 
his *bowe trc. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 23 H the 
Shank .. K the *Bow-ward, L the bow. 1877 All i'. Round 
29 Sept. 188 The performances of the bowmen are decidedly 
distanced by those of the *bowwomen. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
s. v. Madura, Its clastic yellow wood is called * Bow-ivood, 
from its being used by the Indians for making hows. 

Bow (ban), sb.~ [f. Bow vA 9.] 

An inclination of the body or head in salutation 
and in token of respect, reverence, submission, etc.; 
an obeisance. To make one's bow : to retire, leave 
the stage. • . 

a 1656 Cowley Liberty Wks. 1710 11 . 686 That 1 do you 
with humble Bows .. adore. 1710 Stf.ei.it Tatter No. 16 
Tz Making Bows till his Buttons touch'd the Ground. 1766 
[C. AnsteyI Bath Guide xi. 156 Shewing them how .. to 


make a good Bowl 1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 164 She re¬ 
ceived him ., with bows, and smiles. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola i.vi. She returned Tito’s bowe 
1791 Dk. Leeds Polit. Mem. (1884) 156 In which ease 1 
should think myself obliged to make my bow. 1875 f. Thom¬ 
son Life W. Thomson ix. 133 The old farmer .. is making 
his bow—passing off the stage never again to return. 

H Cf. also phrases under Bow sbA 4 d. 

Bow (bau), sbA Plant. Also 7 bowe, S bough, 
[Recorded only since 1600. Corresp. in form and 
sense to LG. bfig, Hu. boeg 9 Da. bong, bov, Sw. bog, 
all with senses 1 shoulder of man or beast’, and 
1 bow of a ship’. The older Tout, forms were 
ON. bbg-r, OHG. bttog MI 1 G. btioc , MDu. boeeh 
4 shoulder of man or beast’, OK. bog. boh 'shoulder, 
upper aim', and ‘bough of a tree*:—OTeut. *bSgu-z. 
corresp. to Gr. 7 Ta\v$, Trfjx vs > and Skr. bdhu-s 
‘arm’. How is thus in origin the same word as 
Bough, but while the latter has come down direct 
from OK. in one of the OK. senses, bow has been 
adopted at a later time from LG., Du., or Da., in 
the special sense of the ‘shoulders’ of a boat or 
ship, developed in the maritime speech of one 01 
other of these, but not known to OK. or ML. 
Hough and bow have thus widely diverged, the 
earlier meaning of 4 shoulder, arm’, not being re¬ 
tained by cither. (Not related to Bow sbA, nor to 
Bow vA, though probably now associated with the 
latter in the popular etymological consciousness, 
as appears from most attempts to explain it.] 

1 . ‘ The fore-end of a ship or boat; being the 
rounding part of a vessel forward, beginning on 
botb sides where the planks arch inwards, and 
terminating where they dose, at the rabbet of the 
stem or prow, being larboard or starboard from 
that division’, .Smyth Sailors 11 0: d-hk. ALf> 
in pi. 1 bows’, i.e. the ; shoulders’ of a boat. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. J 'ng. Seamen ri The bend, the 
bowe, the hawse. 1627 —• Seaman's Gram. ii. 10 The Bow 
is the broadest part of the Ship before, compassing the Stem 
lolhc Loufc. 1703 Lond. Gaz. N T o. 3923/3 She had cut het 
Anchors from the Bow. *727 A. Hamilton .V-n'.-Lt. A. 

I tut. II. 1 . 220 The Sea., broke over the Ship, carrying 
away., two Anchors from tin- he Bough. 1772 84 Cook 
l’ey. \ 1790' 1 . 166 At day-break |wej observed the others 
(rocks] under our bows. 1828 Scnrr F. M. Perth III. 81 
A number of boats .. having their several pipers in the bow. 
1840 R. Dana Bcf. Mast x. 24 Baggage, which we put into 
die hows of the boat. 1833 M. Scot 1 Tom Cringle ii. 44 
We saw a large West Indiamau suddenly, .stand across our 
Bows. 1882 Daily Tel. 12 Sept. 2/2 The sea washes noisily 
against the weather bow. 

b. An object is said to be on the bow when 
within 45 0 of the point right ahead. 

1626CAPT. S.Mt 1 it Accid. Vug. Seamen i 3 He stands right 
a-head; or on the weather bow, or ley how. 1762 9 Fal¬ 
coner Shipivr. ill. 124 Cliffs they view Faintly along the lar¬ 
board bow descried. 1883 Law Times Ref. XLIK. 332/1 
A steamer .. hearing about three or four points on the stai- 
board bow of the Clan Sinclair. 

c. atlrib. 

1875 Bi'.nwjRn Sailor's Pocket Bk. i. cd. y 22 A Column i 
said lo be in Two Bou> Lines when the ships are ranged on 
each how of a single ship. 

2 . transf. The rower nearest to the bow. yoilotj.) 

1830 Markyat King's Oxen xxxii, In bow forward ! -way 

enough, i860 11 ugiies Torn Brau n O.x ford xxxiii, The last 
man whom Tom would have chosen ;ts bow in a pair oar. 

B. Comb., as bow-anchor, -port, -shed, -side, 

-timber ; t bow-ehase, bow-chaser v see quots.J; 
bow-fast, a hawser at the bow to secure a vessel 
to a wharf (see FasTj ; bow-gracc, bow-grease, 

* a kind of frame or fender of old junk placed 
round the bows and sides of a ship to prevent her 
receiving injury from floating ice or timbers’ 
(Smyth Sailors I lord-bk .); also called Bon- 
giiace, and in some way connected with that 
word); bow-oar, the oar nearest the bow; transj. 
the man who pulls this oar ; bow pioces, * the 
ordnance in the bows’ ,Smyth Sailor's Word-bkl). 
See also Bowline, Bowman -, Bowsprit. 

i627Cai*t. Smith Seaman's Gram. vii. 29 The first, second, 
andtiiird Anchor..are called * Bow Anchors. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragnt. Sc. vi. fed. 6) i.205 Both port and bow anchors were 
cast' in deep waters. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (17891 
*B<rw Chaco , a cannon .. in the fure-part of a ship to fire 
upon any object a-head of her. 1836 Mark vat Mulsh. Lasy 
xvii, Firing only her ’bow-chascrs. t 1850 Ruditn. Navig. 
iWeale) 106 The former [ports| are made for the purpose of 
firing upon an enemy ahead, and are called bow-chasers. 
1867 Smyth Sailor' s\\ "ord-bk.. Bow-chasers, two long chase- 
guns placed forward in the how-ports to fire directly ahead. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiii. 60 Begin with your 
*bow peeces. 1829 Markyat/’. Mild may iii, I wax looking 
out of the ^bow-port. 1837 — Dog-Fiend xxii, 1 he men 
had throw n their pea jackets under the * bow-sheets. 1885 
Where Chineses Drive 5 The oarsman on the ‘bow-side 

' strokes. 

+ B0W (b/7), sbA north, dial. Ohs. Also 4- bu. 
[a. ON. bit farming, a farm, farm stock, stock of 
cattle on a farm, corresp. to OK., OS. bit dwelling, 
habitation, OllG. bu dwelling, culture, tillage, 
building (MHG. bu, bon, mod.G. bau, Du. bouw 
tillage, building):—OTeut.Wrw-^f.^r-L/colcre’. 
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Only ON. had the sense ‘live-stock, cattle*, whence 
the north. Eng. and Sc. word.] 

1. The stock of cattle on a farm, a herd. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6744 Qua .s tel is seep, or ox, orcu, To sla 
or sell of oper bu, Oxen tiue for an he pai. 1513 Douglas 
.■Ends vi. i. 86Sevin joongstotiis that 30k buir nevir uane, 
Hrocht from the bow [grege]. Ibid . vu. ix. 139 Fyve bowls 
of ky \armentn\ 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (18581 I. 58 For 
his reward that tyme to haifane kow, Quhair he thocht best 
out of the kingis bow. 1568 Bannatyne Poems 145 (Jam.) 
A flok or two, A bow of ky. 11866 Edmosdston .V hctl. 
Orkney Gloss. 14 Bu, a term used in old deeds to denote cattle. ] 

2. Comb, bow-house, cattle-house. 

1861 C. Innes Sk. Early Sc. Hist. iii. 375 The bow-hou .e 
(cattle-house* was rated at so much ‘kain’ or produce, in 
butter and cheese. 

t Bow, bowe, sb.5 Sc. Obs. [prob. b/? from 
an earlier bulk or boule papal) bull (cf. fow, foil 
—full ; poii\ poll* -pull,pool, etc.. : for sense cf. 
F. ‘ bulles provisions d’un benefice ; les bulles d’un 
evechc, d’une ahbave* (Liitre). See Bull sbS] 
The provisions of a benefice granted by the Pope. 

* 5*3 75 Diurn. Occurr. 11833’ *8 To waill all the bowis 
of the benefice*. 15*9 Ia ndi sav Complaynt 223 He his 
Howis war weill cumit hame, Jomak scruyee he wald thynk 
sc ha me. 1535 - Satyre 3401 My Lords, how hatte }e keipit 
3our thrie vows? Indeid, richl weill, till I gat hame my 
bows. 1566 Knox Hist. Ref . Wk*. 1846 1 . 274 .Maisier 
Johne (Jray. .pa>i to Rome tor expedilioun of the bowes of 
Ross to Maisier Henry Sinclare. 

Bow buu , vd Pa. t. and pplc. bowed baud . 
Forms: Inf. 1 bu^au, 2-3 bu3e(n, 3 bouje(n, 
buwc(n, buen, bouwc, buch, 4 boowe u, bo3(e, 
boghe, bu(e, bou e, bugh, bouh, buu. 4-5 
bogh, 4 7 bowc, 5 bow-in, -yn, 6 bough, 6-S 
boow, 4 bow. Strong pa. 1. 1 b£rt^. b£ah pi. 
buson\ 2-3 beh (//. bu3en., 3 btch, bah, beoh, 
beih, bieh, //. bsehjeu, bu3e3en, buhjen, bi3en. 
bowen , 4 bei3, be3gh, bey 5, bugh, (//. bo;cn . 
Strong pa. pplc. \ bo*en, 3-4 (i)bo3eu, i buwen, 

4 bowe n. It’eak pa. 1. 3 bojedc, bouwod, 4 
bo3od, boghed, -id, -ud, bued, buud, boued. 
boud, bowede, -ide, -id, -ct, 4-bowed. Weak 
pa. pplc. 4 i)bowed,4-6 bowid, -yd,boude .SV. 
bewchit, bowit , 4- bowed. [Orig. a strong 
vb.: OE. bugati pa. t. beak, bugou, pplc. bopen \ 
corresp. to OS. *bugan, MDu. bt/ghen, MKG. 
bftgett. l)ti. buigeu ); also with different vowel in 
the present stem. 01 IG. Hogan (MIIG. and mod.G. 
biegen . ON. *bjnga (pa. t. pi. />//('//;//,pple. bogin/t . 

(loth. bin fan 'pa. t. ba tig, bngttm . pplc. bngans) 
OTcut. >tem ' bettg - f. root bug -, apparently 
identical with Skr. bhuj- to bow, bend, K. 
fugcrc. Gr. tpivy-uv to flee; although the ex 
|>ectedTeut. form corresponding to these would be 
bnk-. The causal of this \va* OTeut. banyan. 
OE. biegui. bypan, weak verb: see Bey v. In 
early ME. there was some confusion of forms 
in writing, due to the ambiguous use of it for both 
OE. //.and Fr. u ii, OK. y. As early as the 
13th c. bow began to usurp the sense of bey, which 
became obs. in the 14th c.; and coincidcntly with 
this extension of sense, beno began to take a weak 
pa. t. and pa. pplc. 

(This is one of several vbs. in which the KG. langs. (OK., 
OFris., OS., Nether-Frankish* have « against the iu of 
Gothic, OX. jti, 01 IG. /<>.)] 

I. Intransitive uses. ; Rarely trans. by ellipsis. 
In the literal senses 1 -4 superseded by Bk.nd. 
f 1. To assume a bent or crooked shape, posi¬ 
tion, or attitude ; to bend. Obs. c\c. dial. 

a 1000 Holy Rood j6(Gr.> p.x*r ic pa no dorste.. bugan otV$o 
herstan. a 1300 Cursor M. 11683 Hogh pou til vs .. poll tre. 
c 1374 Chaucer Ancl.be Arc. 186 Hir daunger made him .. 
l>owe and beende. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 73 My backe 
bowip, myn i}en ben soore. 1526 Ti.noale; Phil. ii. 10 
That in tne name of Jesus shuld every knee bowe. 1562 
J. Hiivwoon Prov. bf Epigr. *1867' 152 better boowe then 
breake. 1603 Shahs. Mens, for M. 111. i. 26 Like an Asso, 
whose backc with Ingots bowes. 1618 Hr. H\ll.SYezm. v. 
110 Let the smith strike a bar .. though it be iron, it bows. 
1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. <1703114 When you chuse Iron, 
chuse such as bows oftenest before it break. Mod. Sc. A 
pin bows more easily than a needle. 

12. To turn ; to turn aside, off, or away ; to turn 
back, retreat: to swerve, decline. Also fig. Obs. 

a 1000 /Eu ric Man. A stron. in Pop. Treat. Sc. 10 H co mefre 
lie byh 3 ne ufor ne nyftor. — Ex, xxxii. 8 Hij bujon ra 3 e 
of pam wiege. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 117 Huh from uuele and 
do god. a 1300 Cursor M. 19379 pai .. neuer .. ne bund 
fra cristentrouth. 1282 Wyclik Baruch iv. 12 Thci lwwiden 
awei fro the lawe of God. 1548 LTjall, etc. Eras mi. Par. 
Prcf. 9 Houghed neyther tu the ryghte hande ne to the leftc. 
1580 Hoi.lyband Trcus. Fr. Tong, Dec liner, to decline, to 
bowe from. 

+ b. in wider sense. To bend one’s course, turn 
or direct one’s steps, wend one’s way, make one’s 
way, go, betake oneself. (Sometimes, with ap¬ 
propriate context, = flee. Obs. 

a 1000 /Elvric Ex. xx i. 13 Icgesette him hwaeder he bugan 
sceal. c 1205 Lay. 5559 Heo isei3cn Brennes bu^e b 1275 
comcn) heom to-3enncs. Ibid. 14273 Ford he gon bu3en 
\c 1275 wendeV c 1275 Ibid. 9351 Ilamund to pane wodc 
fleh and touward pc see he bieh. c 1325 E. E. A Hit. l\ A. 


973 How vp to-warde pys bomez heued. 1330 R. Hrcnne 
Chron. 141 Henry in Inglond wunnus .. & wille not bouh. 
1382 Wyclii- John v. 13 Ihcsu bowidehim fro the cumpany. 
t 1400 Destr. Troy 9490 pen fled all in fere, and the fild leuit, 
Howet to here bastels with bale at pere herttes. 
t c. To bow in : to turn in, enter. Obs. 
c 1380 Wvclif Scl. JVks. 11 L 5 pis cumfort l>owip into myn 
hertc. Ibid. 7 If clensid it [pe soule] kepip clene, bowynge 
perenne abundantly grace of parfi^t knuw yDge of virtues. 

+ 3 . To have a curved direction, to lie or pro¬ 
ceed in a curve; to curve, to be deflected. Obs. 

c 893 K. /Eli- red Or os. t.i. § 9 Nilus seo ea .. west irnende 
.. and ponan norp busende ut on pone Weudelsa:. 1388 
Wyclii-’ Isa . lix. 8 The pathis of hem ben bowid to hem. 
1530 Palsgr. 461 The toppe of Charyng crosse hath liowed 
dowmvardes Isc cst decline] many a dayc. 1535 Coverd.m.i. 
A it mb. xxiii. 28 1’he toppe of mount Peor y* Boweth towarde 
the wyldernesse. 1601 Hoei.anu Pliny I. 118 The verj 
coasts of this streight Hosphoru* .. boweth and windeth 
like a curb to M;eotis. 1607 Toesell Fonr-f. Beasts 316 
Another hot sharp I ron like a Bodkin, somewhat bowing at the 
point. 1756 Mrs. Caloerwood Jrul. in At hater um Xo. 
2984. 10/2 The ridge of the boat, which bow* like an arch. 

+ b. Jig. To have an inclination ; to tend. Obs. 
1562 Turner Herbal 11. 108 b, Pcares ar temperat, in a 
mean betwene heal and cold, or they bow a litle to coldnes. 

+ 4 . To stoop or lower the head and upper part 
of the body, esp. in condescension. Obs. (or arch. 

t 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 121 Ure drihten.. beih of heuene 
to manneii. a 1240 Lofsong\n Cott. Horn. 211 llcic hclinde, 
beih pc to me, and huh to mine bonen. ( 1300 in Wright 
Lyric P. \w. 70 Thin heved doun boweth to suete cussinge. 
*534 Ki>. Berners Gold. Bk. M. . luret. (1346' C vij b. It is 
necessarie .. to remount to very high ihinges, leste it bowe 
vuto lowe and yl ihinges. 1842 Tennyson Dora 101 .She 
bow’d upon her hands.. She bow’d down And wept in 
secret. 

5 . To bend the neck under a yoke ; hence, to 
become a thrall or subject; to suhmit, yield, 
lender ohedicnce to. 

Beowulf 2918 Se byrn-wiga bugan sceolde. a 1000 O. E. 
Chron. an. 913 Him bung god d;cl pas folces to. 1 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 91 pa underfengen heo his lare and bu^cn to 
fulehte. a 1240 I.o/song hi Cott. Horn. 205 Ich hahbe ufle 
ibuwen toalle mine preoi*fon. a 1300 Cursor M. 14496 All 
pis wcrld til him sal bou. a 1340 H amioi.e: Psalter lx.\.\[ip 11 
My folke boghed nogbi til my worde. 1386 Chalci r 
U'yPs Prol. 440 On of Us tuo mot bowe doutcles. 1531 
F.lyot Got\ (15S0• 174 A man should not bowe for*any 
Fortune ur trouble uftnindc. 1682 Dryden Satyr to Muse 
149 Under Iron Yokes make Indians How. 1808 |. Harlow 
Coin tub. 111. 436 They bow in silence to the victor’s chains. 
1862 Si ani.lv .TWt*. C/t. <1877 L xviii. 344 He at last bow* 
to the inevitable course of events. 1871 Ekm-.man* JYoritr. 
Con*/. *1876 I xyii. 57 Winchester .. bowed to William 
some while before bis coronation. 

t b. (Also construed with a dative appearing 
afterwards a* a simple obj.) : To obey. Obs. 

t 1205 Lav. 7295 >if heo me wulleft biijeii [t 1275 bouwc]. 
o 1225 Am r. R. 19S pel child pet ne buhft noilt his eldre. 
1375 r.AKHOLR Brmc ix. 753 'J ill at thou knaw The richt, 
and Iww it a* thou aw-, c 1400 Destr. Troy 507 Tho olxrit 
the boldc, and bowel hir f.uler. 

6 - 'l*o bund the both, knee, or head, in token of 
reverence, respect, or submission ; to make obei¬ 
sance. Emphasized by down : con*t. to, before. 

a 1000 ,Lli ric Xu mb. xxv. 2 ILraliela beam] to pain h.c- 
peugildc bugon. < 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 199 Ihi^e we lope 
sione. <1205 Lav. 22482 Swa he on hiscneoweii badi. a 1240 
Orison in Cott. Horn. 191 To pe ich buwe and mine kneon 
ich beie. a 1300 ( ttrsor M. 11629 'Gdttd title, Hou pe Ire 
Indued to saint mark 1593 Hooker Eat. Pol. 1. viii. ^ 11 
shall 1 l>ow to the stock of a tree 'l 1611 Hirer Esther \\\. 

5 Hainan saw that Mordecai Iwwctl not, nor did him reue- 
rence | Wyclii-*, bowid not kne; Coverdai.e, bowed not the 
kneel. Ps. xcv. 6 0 come, let vs worship and bowe 

dow'iiel Cover 1), ourselues]: let vs knecle l>efore tne Ixjrd our 
maker. 1667 Milton P. L . i. m To bow and sue for grace 
With suppliant knee. 1781 < jIBRon D<\ l.y /-. HI. xlix. 114 
An hundred princes lwwed before his throne. 1871 Morley 
Rousseau <187^1 11 . 267 That which asks us to bow dow n 
and worship God as a ‘stream of tendency'. 

7 . 'I'o incline the body or head (to a person) in 
salutation, acknowledgement of courtesy, polite 
assent, etc. ; to make or give a bow. 

1651 Proc. Parliament N*o. 93. 1428 Then he bowed to 
the Court and Councel. 1698 Drvden Virg. „Eneitt 11. 186 
With graceful action bowing thus began. 1709 Steele & 
Ado .Tatter X T o. 81 ^4 He bowed to Homer, and sat down 
by him. 1837 Oicklns Pickio. ii, ‘ Mv friend, sir, Mr. 
Snodgrass', said Mr. Winkle .. Doctor Slammer's friend 
bowed. 1848 M acaulay Hist. Eng. 1 .150 He smiled, bowed, 
and extended his hand graciously to the lips of the colonel* 
and majors. Mod. Her Majesty acknowledged the cheers 
by bowing graciously a.* she drove along. He bowed to her 
as usual, but she looked straight before her, and passed on. 

b. trans. To express by bowing. 

1606 Shahs. Aul. b, Cl. 11. iii. 3 All which time, before the 
Gods my knee shall bow my prayers to them for you. 1821 
Keats Isabel xxiv, Lorenzo .. Bow’d a fair greeting. 1884 
Punch 20 Dec. 294/2 Mr. Punch bows his acknowledgments 
to ‘Good Word.*’. Mo<t. Mr. 11 -l>owed his assent. 

c. I’o ttsher in or out with a bow, or bows ; so 
to bow (any one up or down (stairs, etc.;. 

1819 Cbabbk T. of Halt lit. 60 Argue he could not, but in 
case of doubt, Or disputation, fairly bow’d it out. 1833 Hr. 
M aktineau Briery Creek ii. 31 Returning from bow ing out 
Dr. Sneyd with much civility. 1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. 
iii. < 1858) 114 lie and his chamberlains bow her up the great 
stair to the state apartments. 

II. 8. Reflexive uses. The pronoun was per¬ 
haps originally dative, but was at length treated 
as a simple object, as in III. Obs. or arch. 


a. in sense 1. 

a 122$ Auer. R. 266 Huh pc, he seiS, aduneward .. peo 
buhS hire, pet to his fondundc beieS hire heorte. a 1300 
Cursor M. 11683 (GOtt.l Houe pc till vs .. pu tre. / 1300 in 
Wright Lyric P. xvu 54 Hire lone .. beh him to me over 
bord. c 1430 Chev. Assigne 335 He bowethe hym down & 
Scldethe vp pe tyfe. 1611 Bible Eccles. xii. 3 When .. the 
strong men shall bowc themselucs. 

b. in sense 2. 

<1205 Lay. 7499 Beicne pa eorles bu;cn heom 1^1275 
wendc] togaderes, 1382 Wvclif John v. 13 Ihesu bowide 
him fro the cumpany. c 14T0 Cluro. Assigne 265 An holy 
abbot was per-by & he hym peder bowethe. 

c. in sense 5. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19132 Bot niani turnd par and .. To 
baptim tak pam-sduen buud. Ibid. 19529 pe folk was in 
pat tun to pe baptising pam buud. 

d. in sense 6. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8961 Dun sco bugh hir to pe grund [;*. r. 
bowid hir]. I bid. 10902 Togoddes sande scho gan hir bow 
I Cott. bu]. 1535 Coverdale Dan. ii. 46 IHc] fell downc 
vpon his face, and bowed him self vnto Daniel. 1611 Bible 
Ex. xx. 5 Thou shalt not bow downe thy selfe to them. 

e. in sense 7. 

a 1626 Bacon A 'cio Atl. 11 He l>owed himself a little to 
o*. Ibid. 15 At which speech v. c all rose up and bow ed 
our selves. 

III. Causative uses, in which bow has taken 
the place of the obs. causal Bey. 

9 . trans. To cause a thing) to bend ; to force or 
bring into a curved or angular shape ; to inflect, 
curve, crook, arch, and dial, (as in Sc.]. 

a 1300 A'. Horn 427 Arme* heo gan bu^e, Adun he feol 
iswu^c. 1502 AKNOLUt Chron. (i8n) 164 Take a graft and 
bow e it in b-)the endc*. 1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. 
(137S 133 l ender twigge* may with ease be lwwed. 1600 
Holi.anu Livy xxi. Ivui. 427 They could hardly bend and 
bow their joints. 1613S11AKS. lien. Ill/, 11. iii. 36 A three¬ 
pence bow’d would hire me. 1626 Bacon Sytr-a § 426 Take 
a low Tree, and bow it. 1680 Baxter Ansio, Stilling ft. 
Pref. A iij b, I ron is too stiff for me to bow-. 1875 Darwin 
InscctiPL viii. 194 The tentacles after a time being bowed 
backwards. 

t b. Jig. Obs. 

1599 Shahs, lieu. I', i. ii. 14 God forbid. .That you shouUl 
fashion, w rest, or bow your reading .. With opening Titles 
miscreate. 1662 Fuller Worthies (1840) 111. 289 Latin 
words are bowed in their modern sense*. 1678 Butler 
Iti/d. t Lady's Ansio. 156 Marriage, at best, is but a Vow : 
Which all Men either break, or bow. 

c. esp. 7 o bow the knee : i. e. to bend it in 
adoration or reverence. 

1382 Wvc lie Phil. ii. 10 That in the name of Ihesu ech 
kne be bowid. — t Rings xba 18 Scucn thousand of men 
of whom the knees ben not bow id before Baal. 1580 Bafet 
Hr. B 1067 'I'o make courtesie or to bowe the knee. 1875 
B. Tavlok Faust 11. it. iii. 142 To Ops and Rhea have J 
bowed the knee. 

f 10 . To cause to turn in a given direction ; to 
incline, turn, direct; Jig. to incline or influence 
(the mind). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 17588 Jli* blissing to pan men he buu? 
1380 Wyclii Set. Wks. III. 422 A* pof pci wolde bowc 
him |God] as maysiers of hi* conseile. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 

1. i. 7 He or sche oo^te bowe awey her heering, her reeding 
and her vndirslonding. 1513 Douglas .Ends Mil. vi. 106 
All our praycri* and request!* kynd Mycht nowder bow 
that dowr mannis myna. 1651 Hewson Let. in Proc. 
Parliament No. 92. 1413 The lx>rd God hath abundantly 
bowed their hearts and affections, .to the Parliament. 1705 
Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. X. 17 You may .. bow him to 
better manners and gain him. 

• In to bow the ear , the eye, there appears to be 
a mixture of the notion of ‘ direct or turn with 
attention’, and of 4 bend the head downwards’. 
Sec senses io and 11. 

c 1230 It all Meid. 3 Bihald & bull pin eare. 1535 Co- 
yekijale Ps. xxx[i]. 2 Bowc downe thine care to me, make 
haist todelyuer me. 1578 Gudey Gat lie Baltates, Lament. 
Sinner \, Bowing doun Thy heavenly eye. 1579 Spenser 
Sheph.Cal. Jan. 16 Bowe your cares vnto my dolefull dittic. 
1611 Bible Ps. Ixxxvi. 1 Bow downe thine care, O Lord, 
heare me. 

11 . To bend .anything^ downwards; to incline, 
to lower often in Jig. expressions). 

C 1205 Lay. 15740 pe minne beh hire Kefde adun. 1*11225 
Auer. R. 130 Ase brid vleoinde buhd pet heaued lowe(perh. 
this — byhd, from Btv re).] a 1300 Cursor M, 11690 \eit it 
[pe tre] boghud dun ilk bogh. 1382 Wyclie Isa. xx.vi. 3 The 
Ixird shal boowen 1 1388l>owc doun] his bond. 1601 Shahs. 
Alts Well 1. ii. 43 And bow'd his eminent top to their low 
ranke*. 1747 } 1 \ rvey Med it. <5- Contempt. (1818 192 Wave, 
ye stately Cedars., wave your branching heads to Him 
who meekly bowed Ills own on the accursed tree. 1842 
Tennyson Dora T03 She bowed down her head, Remember¬ 
ing the day when first she came. 1871 Freeman Xorm. 
Com 7. (1876) IV. xvii. 95 Lanfranc refused to bow his should¬ 
ers to such a burden. 

b. Jig. To bend (a thing) in submission. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 15291 pis suete iesu .. pat bued sua his 
lauerd-hede to boxumnes of therll. t J440 Hylton Scala 
Perf (1494' it. xvi, Yf he woll bowe his wyll to God. 

12 . To cause to stoop, to crush (as a load does). 

1671 Milton Samson 698 With sickness and disease thou 

bow’st them down. 1725 Pore Odyss. xi. 239 And bow his 
age with sorrow to the tomb. 1738 Wesley Psalms (1765) 
Kli, To Thee let all my Foes submit. Who hunt and bow 
my Spirit down. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 97 The 
load which had bowed down his body and mind. 

Bow (to u )> vf [f. Bow sbd 6.] bans, and intr. 
To play with or use the bow (on a violin, etc.). 

1838 W. Gardiner Music Xat. 202 A single bar of music 
.. may be bowed fifty-four different ways. 1861 Times 16 
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Oct., Mis artists and amateurs bow and finger in thoroughly 
good style. 1864 G. M kredith Emilia xxv. 194 How differ¬ 
ently he bows from the other men, though it is only dance 
music. 

Bow (buu), vfi Naut. [f. Bow Irons. 

Of a ship : To cut (.the water with the bow. 

1858 Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 299 Sea very turbulent .. ship 
lowing it admirably. 1867 Smvth Sailor's ICord-bk., Borving 
the sea , meeting a turbulent swell in coming to the wind. 

Bow, bowe, obs. forms of Boll 2 , Hough. 
t Bowable, a. Obs. [f. Bow vd + -able.] 

1 . That maybe bowed or bent ; flexible, pliable. 

1483 Cath. Aug/. 38 Bowabyllc, vbi pliabylle. 1583 

Stubbes Aunt. Abus. (1877) 1. 76 It is flexible and bowable 
to any thing a man can desire. 1611 Cotgr., Playable , pli¬ 
able, lx>wable, bendable. 

2 . fig. Complaisant. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 200 Make the patroun(that is to seie 
Crist) tobe to us inclmcable or boweable or redi to heere us. 
2623 Wodrofphe Marrotv Fr. Tongue 323 (L.) If she he a 
\ irgin, she is pliable or bowable. 

Hence Bow ableness. 

c 1475 Found. St. Barthol. Ch. t. xxvii. (1886)63 The sy. 
nowys were dryed up & alweys lackid bowablenesse. 

Bo wall, e, -aly, -ayl, obs. fonrts of Bowel. 

Bowall, obs. form of Bole 2 , Sc., recess. 

a 1600 Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.) All fyir that cumis in [is 
carried into] the kirk to be keepit in the bowall in the wall. 

Bowand, obs. Sc. form of Bowing. 

Boward, variant of Buunn, Obs., a jest. 

Bowat, variant of Bowkt, a lantern. 
Bow-backed (lx‘ ll 'bce‘kt), a. [prob. f. Bow sbd 
(but perh. in sense a. from Bowk ///. a., bowed, 
crooked) + Back.] a. Having the back per¬ 
manently bent, crook-backed. b. I laving the back 
arched, as an angry cat. 

Hence Bowba ckedness. 

1470 Harding Chron. clvii. iii, This Edmond .. Broke- 
hacked anti bowbacked bore, Was vnablcd to haue the 
1 non arch £. 1587 Fleming Cantu. I/oliushed III. 13112 

When they wax crooked how hacki. 1847 Tf.xnysoN 
Frinc. vi. 339 The two great cats .. Bow-back *d with fear. 
1864 .V. fir it. Res-. Dee. 405 By a sudden effort .. overcom¬ 
ing his bowbackedness. 

Bow-bearer buii-be^rai). [f. Bow j//.i] 

1 . One who carries a bow. 

a 1600 Rob. I food 1 Ritsoni ti. xii. 70 Bow-bearer after mee. 

2 . An under-officer in a forest, who looked after 
trespasses affecting vert and venison. 

1538 Lei. and Itin.X 1 . 95 § 4 Ther be 9. Kepers. to Ran ti¬ 
gers, a Bowberer, and the Lord Wardem. 1610 Holland 
Camden's Brit. t. 723 Bou hearer to King William Rufus. 
1820 Scott Monast. xviii, We will name this youth bow- 
hearer in the forest granted to us by good King David. 
1837 IIow ITT Rut\ Rife v. 0.(1862)377 This forest .. has 
also two rangers, a bowbearer, and landwardcn. 

Bow-bell, -bells. The bells of Bow Church, 
i.e. St. Man'-le-Bow, formerly 'Scyn Marye 
Chyrche of }>c Arches’, in Cheapside, London (so 
called from the 4 bows * or arches that supported 
its steeple. Cf. Arch. This church having long 
had a celebrated peal of bells, and being nearly in 
the centre of the City, the phrase * within the 
sound of Bow-bells’ has come to be synonymous 
with * within the City bounds’. Also allrib., as in 
Bom-bclf cockney. Ira ns/. A loud tongue lobsd, 

1600 Rowlands Belt. Humours Blood iv. 65, I scorne .. 
To let a Bowe-bell Cockney put me downe. 2611 Coryat's 
Crudities Pref. Verses, Peale thy praise with Roupo & 
Bow-bell clapper. 1616 T. Adams Soul's Sickn. Wks. 1861 
J. 499 The tenor or bow-bell is the abused creatures, a 1659 
Cleveland Talkative Worn. 38 Thy Tong .. That Tom a 
Lincoln and Bow-bell. 1884 Punch 30 Dec. 294/2 Having 
been born within the sound of Bow Bells, he cannot help 
being a son of Cockaigne. 

t Bowbert, -art, -ard. Obs . Sc. [app. a. 
OF. bobert 1 stupid fellow, lout’ (GodeL quotes 

* li fous bouviers Ii fous bobers’, and * e’est un 
bobers, un soz noez’): cf. Swiss Romance hold 

* sot, betc’.] A sluggish fellow, a dull lout. Also 
attrib. or as adj. (Only in Gawin Douglas.) 

1513 Douglas JEneis 1. vii. 33 Fra their hife Expellis the 
bowbart [r\ r. buobertl heist, the faynt drone be. Ibid. xi. 
xiv. 18 Qnhou happynnis this .. That sal evir sa doillit 
and bowbartis [?». r. howhardis] be Onwrokyn sik iniuris to 
suffyr heir. 

Bow-case (btm-k^s). U- Bow sb. i 4.] A case 
in which a bow is kept. In 16-17th c. applied 
humorously to a lean starveling, a ‘bag of bones'. 

1464 Mann. <y Hon sell. Exp. 267 1 tern, for a bowcas, viijff. 
1544 AsCham Toxoph. (Arb. > 119 A boweease of ledder is not 
the best. 1599 Marston Sco. / "illanie ml x. 222 Poore 
budge face, bowcase sleeue, but let him passe. 2605 Try all 
Ch* v. u. i. in Bullcn Old PI. 118841 111 . 280 Bowyera Cap- 
tayne? a Capon., a Yellow-hammer, a bow-case. 2874 
Boutei.l Arms <$- Arm. ii. 34 The bow of the Greek hero, 
when in the field, was carried in a bow-case. 

Bowcer, var. of Bowser, Obs., treasurer. 

Bowch, obs. form of Bouch^e, Bulge. 

Bowclier, -yer, obs. ff. Butcher, Boucher. 
Bow-compass (bJ« k^mpas), -compasses 
(-vz). [f. Bow sbd + Compass.] 

1 . A pair of compasses with the legs jointed so 
that the points can be bent inwards; also applied 
to any compasses made for drawing small circles. 


(Commonly called boms ; when the legs are kept 
apart by a spring, spring boms. ) 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet. 1 . 315/1 Bom Compasses or 
Bozos, are a small sort of compasses, that shut up in a hoop, 
which serves for a handle. 

2 . =Bow sb. 1 lO. 

Bowd e, dial. f. Bold a .; var. of Bonn, Obs. 
Bowden, -in, var. Bolden* v. and ppl. a. Sc. 
Obs. to swell, swollen. 

Bowder, dial form of Boulder. 
t Bowdled, ppl. a. Obs. [Origin obscure ] 
Having the feathers ruftled ; swelled out. 

1587 Harrison England 11. vii. (1877} 169 Much lieare 
left on the chcekes will make the owner looke big like a j 
bowdled hen. 

Bowdlerize (buirdtarMz), v. [f. the name of 
Jh\ T. Bomdlcr, who in 1S18 published an edilion 
ofShakspere. ‘in which those words and expres¬ 
sions are omitted which cannot with propriety be 
read aloud in a family ’: see -ize.] Irans. To 
expurgate (a book or writing), by omitting or mo¬ 
difying words or passages considered indelicate or 
offensive; to castrate. 

1836 Gkn. P. Thompson Let. in Exetr. 118421 IV. 124 
Among the names, .arc many, like Hermes, Xereus. .which 
modern ullra-christians would have thought formidably 
heathenish ; while Fpat>hroditus and Narcissus they would 
probably have Bozodleri zed. 1869 ll'estm. Rev. Jan., It is 
gratifying to add that Mr. Dallas has resisted the tempta¬ 
tion to Bowdlerize. 1881 Saintsbury Dryden y Evil coun¬ 
sellors who wished him to bowdlerisc glorious John. 1883 
Ch. Times 703 4 It 'Henry IV] is Bowdlerized, to be sure, 
hut that is no evil for school purposes. 

Hence Bowdlerism, Bow dlerizatiou, Bow d¬ 
lerized ppl. a., Bow dlerizer, Bowdlerizing’, 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1869 Pall Mall ii. 4 Aug. 12 We doubt whether Juvenal.. 
can be read with advantage at the age when Bowdlerism, 
as a moral precaution, would be desirable. 1878 Athcn.rum 
6 Apr., False squeamishness or inclination to Bowdlerism. 
1882 U’cstm. Rt'V. Apr. 5S3 The bowdlerization. .is done in 
an exceedingly awkward and clumsy fashion. 1879 F. 11 ar* 
kison Choice Bks. (1886) 63 A Bowdlerised version of it 
would be hardly intelligible as a tale. 1886 J1uxle v in m \th 
Cent. Apr. 489 We may fairly inquire whether editorial 
Bowdlerisiny has not prevailed over historic truth. 

t Bow* - draught. Obs. [f. lh»w sb. 1 -i 
Draught, from the phrase to if ram a bomb] A 
bowshot ; the distance a bow will carry. 

1375 Barhour Bruce vi. 58 A place .. that wall twa bow- j 
draueht was, Fra that the vattir passit had. < 1400 Mai n. 
dev. viii.96 Frothens a Bowe draughte, toward the Southe. 
1470 85 Malory Arthur t. xv, They come as nyghe kynge | 
Bors as a bowe draughte. 1716 Let. in Wodrow Carr. 

118431 If. 133 The kirk being about two how draughts at 
most out of the road. 

Bowdshett, obs. form of Budget. 

Bow-dye. [Xamcd from Bom near Stratford 
in Essex, where dyers particularly carried on their 
works in the 17th c. (Bow took its name from 
the single-arched bridge built there across the I.ea 
in the reign of Henry 1 , to replace the ford of the 
old Roman Road which gave name to Stratford, 
and Old Ford ; cf. Bow sbd 3.;] 

A scarlet dye; also attrib . or as adj. Hence 
Bow-dye v., to dye scarlet; Bow-dyed ppl. a. ; 
Bow-dyer. 

a 1659 Cleveland Obsequies 9 Or can his Bloud Btmmiie 
th’ Egyptian Sand. 1676 Teongk Diary (1825* 151 Flemin- 
goes flye all about .. they are blew and bow-dye. 1688 
I.ond. Gaz. No. 2346/4, 3 pieces nf Bow-dy’d Serges. 1691 
T. 11[alf.) Ace. A 'ew Invent. 51 The Invention of the Scar- 
let or Bnw-dye. 1703 Art's Jntprov. 13 As to the fading of 
the Bow-Die, and the Water-colours. 1745 De Foe Eng. 
Tradesm. iv. (1841) 1 . 25 He goes in partner with C. I)., a 
scarlet-dyer, called a bow-dyer, at Wandsworth. 

t Bowe, ///. Obs. [ME. borne earlier bo¬ 
rne u OE. bogcn, pa. pple. of bugan, to Bow.] 
Bowed, bent, crooked. 

n 1000 Becnvulf 5646 Wyrm woh-ho^en wealden ne mostc. 
a 1500 E. E. Misc. (Warton Club) u Now age is croppyn 
one me ful stylle, He makyt me bore, blake, and bowe. 

Bowed (baud), ppl. ad [f. Bow vd + -kd h] 

1 . Bent, curved, crooked ; (see the verb\ 

1483 Cath. Angl. 38 Bowed, clinatus, deuexus. 1562 J. 
Hf.ywood Prov.tf Epigr. (1867) 152 Boude wands serue for 
sum what. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ff Selv. Contents, T he 
springiness of. .boughed bodies. 1674 Grew Anal. Plants 
1. iv. § 8 And if the Leaf have but one main Fiber, that also 
is postur'd in a bowed or Lunar Figure*, as in Mint and 
others. 2785 Burns Halhnoecn iv, A runt was like a sow- 
tail Sae bow't that night. 2874 BoutklL A ruts 4- Arm. vii. 

114 These shields were generally ‘bowed’ on their front 
face, that is, they generally presented a convex external 
contour. 1885 Times 4 June 10/2 He [a horse] had been 
under suspicion on account of a * bowed tendon' from his 
earliest appearance on the turf. [The ordinary* northern 
word for 1 l>entas a birred pin , a bozoed street. ] 

2 . Bent down under a load, weight of years, etc. 
1848 KiNgslev Saint's Trag. 11. xi. 134 How* you’ll wel¬ 
come us. Returned in triumph, bowed with paynim sj>oils. 
1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 704 Enoch was so brown, so bow'd, 
So broken. 1864 Miss Yongi: Trial 1 J. 18 A mute smooth¬ 
ing of his bowed shoulders. 

b./r- , . 

1382 WycLiF Baruch it. 28 The soule that ..goth bowid, 
and mcckid. 2873 Svmonds Grk. Poets vii. 228 Nay, do 110c 
pine thus, bowed beneath my burden. 


Bowed 'bo**!), ppl. a .- [f. Bow sb . 1 and V . 2 + 
-edL] Furnished with a bow (in various senses) ; 
played with a (violin) bow. In Ikr.^ Kmrowkil 

1425 Acts fas. /. (1597* § 60 teamen • • siifiicienlHe bowed 
and schafted, with sword and huckler and knife. 1823 
Rutter Font hill, The window is to the west, large and 
bowed. 1837 Ht. Martini: \u Soe. in Amcr. 111 . 88 'l'h«; 
young women, in cotton gowns and braided and bowed haii. 
1838 G. Hogarth Musical Hist. 11 . 153 Quartet c , and trios, 
for bowed instruments. 1885 Pall Mall G. 4 May 4/1 'Hu* 
‘ bowed ’ passages were much too rapid. 

Bowed (lxitld\ ///. <1.3 [f. Bu\V + -KD-.] 
Furnished with a bow ; prob. only in comb. 

1747 \V. Hoksli.v 'The Fool 1748' 11 . 30o Full-bowed Ships 
.. will make better Way through the Water. 

Bowedness (baiudnes). [f. Bowed ppl. ad + 
-ness.] Bowed or bent condition. 

1801 W. Taylor in Month. Mag. X I. 503 Humility, fear 
. .and disgrace, .superinduce on the bodily frame a sloping 
or bowedness of attitude. 

Bowel (bauvl) sbd Forms: 3 buel, 4 bcwelle, 
boucl, 4-6 bowele, bowulle, 3 bawelly, boel, 
bowalle, bowaly, bowylc, boyell, S bowell. 
3 - bowel. [ME. bud, bond, a. OF. bod, bud, 
baud, masc. (aUo bode, buck, boude fem.V Pi. 
budd, H. budeffo late L. bold! us pudding, sau¬ 
sage Martial>, in late pop.L. ‘a small inUstine*, 
dim. o i boiulus a sausage cl. also Pudding).] 

I. sing. 

1. < hie of the divisions of the alimentary canal 
below the stomach ; an intestine, a gut. Now 
rare in the singular exc. in medical use. 

e 1325 E, E.Allit. i\ C. 293 In a boucl of J>at Lea he 
[JonahJ bide/ on lyue. 1393 Gower C->nf. II. 2L5 She toko 
her after the bowele Of the seewolf. 1481 Cam on Myrr. 
it. vi. 75 They (the Olyphannts] haue to fore them in manor 
of boyell grete and large. 1552 Huloi.t. l»ra>teii bowell, 
bubonocele. 1884 Suture 27 Mar. 497 1 The seat of tin' 
disease, namely, the bowel. 

fb. (iut (as a material). Obs. 

e 1420 Liber Coeorum 5 llarpe strynges made of boucl. 

fc. Any internal organ of the body. Obs. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 46 Bowalle or bowelle, visiiu. 1620 
Vt nner Via Recta vi ii. i6y These two bowels, e^ped- 
ally the liuer, doe vehemently desire <\\ecic things. 1674 
R. CIoDFRiiv Jnj. .•//'. Physii 118 The Stomach. .so useful 
and necessary a Bowel that no Animal lives without it. 
1782 T. Arnold Insanity 11 .65 No bowel is more frequently 
mutilated, than the brain. 

II. plural collectively. 

2. The intestines or entrails ; the portions of the 
intestinal canal contained within the abdomen. 

a 1300 ('arson M. 16305 H is buels [later MS. boweles] all, 
vie at his wnmbe k*u wrong, c 1300 A'. A Us. 46118 Theo 
buwelis weorett y-itomcn out, Anti for-brent. 1398 Trkvisa 
Barth. De P. R. v. xlii. 11495* 158 The bowelle-* ben cominly 
called the guttes. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. :n a. Good for 
the brokings and bursting of the howelles. 1611 Bible 
Ezek. vii. 19 'J'hey shall not satisfie their soules, neither fill 
their bowels. 1667 Milton T. I.. 11. 800 They return, and 
howlc ami gnaw My Bowels, their repast. 1758 Johnson 
idler No. 17*7 The anatomical novice tears out the living 
bowels of an animal. 1804 Ahf.knf.thv Surg.Obserr\ 154 [hj 
brought on so violent an affection of his bowels. 1813 J. 
Thomson Inflammation 189 Bathing the* fi-ei and legs gives 
relief in inflammation of the bowels. 

t b. The (external) belly. Obs. rare. 

1703 Loud.Gas. No.3932,4Several Warts on him [ahorse], 
one on his Ear, one on his Breast and Bowels. 

e. The interior or inside of the hod) ; alsoyf^. 
Cf. month , heart, bosom, breast, rarely sing.) 

1532 More. Con/nt. Tindale Wks. 497/2, l shall gyne my 
law in their bowele. c 1561 G. Cavkndi.su Life li'olsey 
(1825) 1. 136, 1 do both lack wit in my poor old head, and 
cunning in my bowels. 1583 Golding. Calvin on pent. vi. 
33 God will not haue vs to fall. to pulling out of his bowels 
as they doe which will needes bee .searching out of measure. 
2611 Bible Gen. xv. 4 But he that shall come foorth out of 
thy owne bowels. 

3 . transf. Considered as the seat of the tender 
anti sympathetic emotions, hence : Pity, compas¬ 
sion, feeling, ‘ heart \ Chiefly pi., anti now some¬ 
what arch. Cf. Heart, Breast. 

1382 Wvclif Phil. i. 8 Hou 1 coueite 3011 a lie in the 
bowelis of Jhesu Crist, e 1440 Gesta Rom. 24 Whcnne she 
sawe his blody serke, all her bowelis weere trouhelyd more 
than tungc may telle. 1611 Birlk Phil. ii. 1 If any bowels 
ami mercies. 1651 / ’roc. Parliament No. no. 1695 Want 
of bnwels in preaching towards them who are in hazard to 
perish. 1655 Fuller Waltham Abb. (1840) 274 Bloody 
Bonner..full tas one said) of gtus, and empty nf bowels. 
1685 Crowne Sir C. S ice t. 5 The family is a sad family, 

I and 1 tarry out of pure bowels. 1708 Load. Gaz. No. 4427/2 
To shew their Bowels for their Country. 1798 Canning in 
Antv Jacobin 14 May (1852) 104 ’Twould have moved a 
Christian's bmvels To hear the doubts he stated. 1832 
Lytton Eugene . 1 . ii, I am a man that can feel for my 
neighbours, i have bowels—yes 1 have bowels. 1865 
Carlyle Predk. Gt. V. xm. i. 2 Had idle readers any bowels 
for him ; which they have not. 

b. In various archaic phrases as: bmvels 0/com¬ 
passion, mercies , pity, etc. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. \V. de W. 1531) 110 b, Close not your 
bowelis of charite from them. 1611 Bihlk Coloss. iii. 12 Put 
on therefore .. bowels of mercies, 1642 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. it. § 2 Upon the bare suggestion and bowels of 
pity. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 279 The law has neither 
eyes, nor cars, nor bowels of humanity. 1873 Morley 
Rousseau II. 218 note, Jt has none of the yearnings of the 
bowels of tenderness. 
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Cf. 


4 . The interior of anything; heart, centre. 
Kelly sb. 9 . 

1548 Ld. Somerset Epist. Scots 243 Be we not in y* bowels 
now of the realme? 1584 Whetstone MirourMag ., Dicing- 
houses .. within the howellcs of the Citic of London. 1589 
Hay any Work A iij, Thou wilt enter into the bowels of the 
cause tn hand, a 1593 H. Smith If’ks. U867) II. 265 I hree 
days and three nights in the bowels of the earth. 1696 
Wiiiston Th. Earth 11. 78 All Volcano's or subterraneous 
Fires, are in the Bowels of some Mountain. ^* 7^9 Black- 


1 . A dwelling, habitation, abode. In early use 
fit. A cottage; in later use a poetical word for 
abode 


Beowulf ( 7 ..) 2455 On Iris suna bure. a 1000 Chart. Eadred 
in Cod. Dipl . V. 336 To Sen ha^an; andlang hagan bur. 


,- m ~ ...-.- -.Brought 

together in the bowels of the earth, 

f 5 . Offspring, children. Obs. [Cf. L. viscera.] 

1526 Tindale/V//Aw. 12 Rcceave him, that istosaye my no 
awne bowels. 1559 MorwYSG Evonym. 343 Sum put to it 
worines or bowels of the earth. 1 a 1593 11 . Smith Berm. 
(187D I. 289 We should not spare our own bowels. 1603 
Shaks. Mens, for M. ill. i. 29 Thine owne bowels which do 
call thee, sire. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. vn, Men 
.. bow el less unto others, and merciless unto their own 
bowells. . 

III. 6. Comb, (of bowel’ , as bowel-cornplaint ; 

- like , -racking adjs.; also, bowel-deep, up to or 
as high as the middle; bowel-galled a., ? applied 
to a horse whose belly is fretted with the girth; 

■f bowel-gazer, -prier, one who inspects the en¬ 
trails of sacrificed animals for religious purposes, 
a hartispex; hence bowel-gazing, -prying; bowel- 
hive, -hives Sc., a popular name for infantile 
enteritis and similar affections; bowel-hive grass, 
a herbalists’ name for Alchcmtlla arvensts or 
Parsley-piert Britten and Holland). 

1828 Scott Re-.'. Davy's Salmonia (184^ 260/Bowel-deep 
in the stream. 1587 Golding Dc Mornay xxii. 335 Seneca 
saith. .that the ^Bowelgasers were inuented for nothing els 
blit to holde the people in awe. Ibid, xxxii. 521 Where be 
your Oracles, your ‘Buwelga/ings and your Sacrifices? 
1715 Pi.s ni:c r ik Tweed dale 7 Jam.) The rickets in children, 
which they call the *Bo\ve 1 -hyve. 1863 AY//. Registrar 
Con. Scot., ' Bowel-hives ’ <or ‘ bull-hi\ es the vernacular 
name under which is included enteritis, convulsions, diar- 
rheca, dysentery, and teething. 1839 47 Todd Cycl. Ana!. 

-y / 7 /w. 111 . 549/1 The stomach |of lulus J is long and 'bowel- 
like. 1600 11 on.ANn Livy xi.n. xxx. 1132 The * Howell- 
priers [<\rtispites\. .declared, That, .they should make speed. 
Ibid. 2S7 < R.) The *bo well-prying soolhsaicr. 

Bowel sb.-, rare variant of Boi.k sb. \ recess. 

1834 H. Miller Scenes A Leg. vi. (1857' 76 Little square 
recesses, termed bowels or boles. 

Bowel (bouYl , v. Also 4 bouwel(en, 5 bo- 
waylyn, bowellyn, 7 bo well. [f. Bowel sb? 
Cf. OF. boeler.] 

1 . Dans. To lake out the bowels of, disembowel. 
1330 R. Brunne Chron. 329 Fro galweis quik \>Ci letc 
him doun, & bouwcld him alle hole. 1440 J. Shirley Dethe 
K. James 11818127 Many of the other traitours were boweld 
all qwik. c 1440 l*romp. Dors'. 46 Bowaylyn, eriseero. 1566 
Gascoigne Jocasta Wks. (1587) 95 In thy sacred name I 
bowel here This sacrifice. 1655 Fuller CA. Hist. ix. 169 hive 
Seminaries, .were hanged, bowelled, and quartered for trea¬ 
son. 1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. II. s.v. Sprain , Take a.. 
Whelp, flea and bowel him. 1861 Dixon Bacon x. £ 6 Coke, 
lxrnt on hanging and bowelling all these miserable wretches. 

1 2 . fig. To stir the bowels of, move or arouse 
the compassion of. Obs. rare. 

1645 Rutherforu Tryal 4 Tri. Eaith (18^51270 He was 
bowelled in heart, his bowels were moved with compassion. 

Bowel, obs. var. of Bowl sbf 
Bowelled (ban-old , ppl. a. [f. Bowel sb} and 
v. + -ed.] a. Having the bowels removed, disem¬ 
bowelled. b. Having bowels or recesses. 

1589 Fleming I’irg.Georg. 1. 17The strings or little veincs 
(Of boweld beasts). 1606 G. W[oodcockf .1 Ivstiue 2 b, A 
Hare was brought.. read ye bowelled. 1622 11 kyun ( osmogr. 
1 (1682) 252 Bowelled with mines, or clothed with sheep. 
1727 Thomson Summer 133 To the bowelled cavern darting 

Bowelless (b<iu*elles), a. [f. Bowel jA 1 + 
-less.] Without bowels ; without compassion or 
pity; merciless, unfeeling. 


1581*75 the whilst tile nre snail uurne 1 ne.se uuuo, 
ope his buriall hower. 1568 Like will to L. in 1 fazl. Dodsl. 
III. 353 Of all iniquity thou art the bow’r. 1579 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. Sept. 97 The blacke bowre of sorrowe 1 gloss. 
bell]. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 281 ’ n Our Historians 
describe the Apartments of Rosamond’s Bowcr.^ 1810 Scott 
Lady of L. 1. xii, The primrose pale, and violet flower, 
Found in each cliiT a narrow hower. 

b. esp. a vague poetic word for an idealized 
abode, not realized in any actual dwelling. 

( 1600 Shaks. Sonn. cxxvii. 7 Sweet beauty hath no name, 
no holy bower. 1644 Milton A reop. (Ark) 46 The bowr 
of earthly blisse. 1770 Got.nsM. Des. VdL 5 Dear lovely 
bowers of innocence and ease. 1781 Cowper Hope 164 
Plucks amaranthine joys from bowers of bliss. 1858 Neale 
Bernard de M. 34 O ! princely bow’rs, O land of flow- rs. 

c. A fancy rustic cottage or country residence. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xv, In that soft vale, a lady s 

bower. 1862 1 1henceum 30 Aug. 270 Miss Helen Campbell 
. .gave an entertainment in his honour, at her bower m the 
Clachau Glen. . 

f d. A covered stall or booth at a fair. rare. 
1506 in Glasscock Records St. MuhaeVsy Rec. on mjcheb 
mas day for slonding of bowers w'n th chirchyerdc ix/L 

2 . An inner apartment, esp. as distinguished from 
the 1 hall \ or large public room, in ancient man¬ 
sions; hence , a chamber, a bed-room. Still in 
north, dial. ; in literature only archaic and poetic 
c 1000 /Klpric / *<n‘. in Wr.-Wiilckcr 124 Cubic ulum, bed 
cofa -eel bur. C 1200 Jr in. Colt. Horn. 130 He .. ches J>ere 
< run del to halle’and eordholc to bure. 1205 Lav. 29218 
per inne lie bulde amue bur. a 1300 Cursor M. 3921 A godd 
had laban in his bure c 1386 Chaucer Sonne Prestos /. 
i2 Fful sooty was hir bour and eek hire lialle. t 1440 /'romp. 
Pam'. 46 Bowre, chambyr, thalamus, conclave. <1460 m 
tiabees Bk. .1868 13 In lialle, yn bowre, or at W horde. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 616 F.uerilk office, baitn in 
hall and hour. 1596 Spenser Astroph. 28 Merily masking 
l>oth in bowre and hall. 1674 Rav X. C. II ds. 7 Boor, 
the Parlour, Bedchamber or inner room. Climb. 1814 Scot r 
Ld. of Isles 111. vii, Now torch and menial tendance led 
Chieftain and knight to bower and bed. 1851 Cumbid. 
Class., Boor, the inner room. 1868 Freeman Bonn. Ccon/. 
11 . ix. 357 His sons .. carried him to the kings own 
hower. 


2 . One who plays with a how on a violin or 
other stringed instrument. 

1668 Shadwell Sullen Lov. n. Wks. 1720 I. 43 He is a 
most incomparable Bower, he has., the most luxurious Bow- 
hand of any man in F.uropc. 

Bower (bau-ai), sbA [f. Bow v? + -er 1 .] 

1 . One who bows, stoops, etc.; (see Bow v?) 

1630 Prvsne Lame Giles 44 The Anti-puritan bowers at 
the name of lesus. 1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. II. vn. 113 
Bowers and Cringers. 1849 IJ fe 7 * Skinner iv. (1884) 60 
When the how' is made, the bower walks out of the room. 

12 . One who bends anything. Obs. 

1580 North Plutarch 4 A wreather or bower of Pine¬ 
apple trees. 

f 3 . That which causes to bend ; esp. a muscle. 
1596 Spenser E . Q . i. viii. 42 IIis rawbone armes, whose 
mighty brawned bowrs Were wont to rive steele plates. 16x1 
Cotgr., Elechenrs , lenders, pliers, bowers., the muscles 
that serue to bow' the joynts of the fingers. 

Bower (batroa), sbf [f. Bow sbA 4 -erI : cf. 
three-decker, etc.] 

1 . The name of two anchors, the best-bower, and 
small-bower , carried at the bows of a vessel ; also 
the cable attached to such anchor. 

1709 Land. Gas. No. 4521/2 Our small Bower, .was drove 
through our Ship’s Bow. 1748 Anson / oy. 1. yu (ed. 41101 
To cut their cable, and leave their best bower behind them. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine {17^ I b, Three good cables; 
the sheet cable, and the two bovvtrs ; best and small. 1842 
M akkyat P. Keene xxxxx. 278 ,1 shall back the best bower with 
the sheet, and let go the small bower at the same time. 
1867 Smyth Sailor s IJ ord-l>k. 124 Starboard being the best 
bower, and port the small hower. 

2 . More fully called bower-anchor , -cable. 

1652 proc. Parliament No. 142. 2223 My., best bower 
\ncher hooked in one of his Ports. 1748 Anson / oy. ti. 11. 
,cd. 4 > 186 A violent gust of wind . .instantly parted our small 
l>o\ver cable. 1772 84 Cook Voy. (1790) \ 1 . 2107 A great 
piece of ice .. brought home the small bower anchor. 1837 
Carlyle Er. lire. 1 . iv. iv. 179 By sure bower-anchor hangs 
and swings the tight war-ship. ..... . 

lie 1823 Byron Juan xn. in, Theirs is the best bower- 
inaior, the chain cable Which holds fast other pleasures 


severity i 1003 u.jtKmu 
imitators of their cries of agony. 

Bow’elling, vbl. sb. [f. Bowel v.+ -ino 1 .] 
The extracting of the bowels, disembowelling. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam*. 46 Bowalyngc, cvisceracio. 1681 
Land. Gas. No. 1621/4 Without Embalming, Bowelling, or 
Wraping in Sear-cloth. 

+ Bow elly, Cl. Obs. rare. [f. Bowel sbA + -ly b] 
Havring ‘bowels’, compassionate, sympathetic. 

a 1637 N. Fefrar no Consul. (1638D84 From this bowel ly 
affection. .it proceeds that a man loues God abouc all things. 
1655 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. xxii. (1669) 482/1 So we may 
pray with a more bowclly sense of their wants for them. 

Bowen, obs. form of BoUN v. 

Bower (bau*J, bau-OJ), sb. 1 Forms: 1 biir, 
2-3 bur, 3 bure, 3-6 bour, 3-7 boure, bowr, 4 
bor, 4-7 bowre, 5 bowur, 6 boire, 9 (bowre), 
dial . boor, 5- bower. [OE. bur dwelling, etc., 
corresp. to OS. ^/J/'neut., OilG. bur masc. (^HICt. 
bur , mod.G. baiter bird-cage), LG. bit nr, bur m., 
ON. bur (Sw. bur, Da. buur) OTeut. *biiro m 
Aryan bhurom, f. bhu, in Teut. bit- to dwell. 
Hence Netghbour (OE. neah-gcbiir) and Boon.] 


wer. ... 

b. Especially applied to a lady s private apart 
ment; a boudoir. Now only pocltc. 

a 1000 C.rdmou s Gen. 1091 Bow.) On bure, ahof hi yd Abra* 
liames hleahtor. a 1300 Cursor M. 4411 Was r-cuer don to 
leuedi inar Scam..ban.. loseph soght on me in Lour. < 1325 
Coer do L. 879 The kynges doughter lay in her boure. 1 1380 
SirEerumb. 2165 Sayde lichen kyng 4 In my doytere hour 
bar bay ben'. 1810 Scott Lady of L. v. vin, Ix>vcdorn 
swain in lady’s bower. 1850 M rs. Brou, nisg A out. of J age 
x, Her bower may suit thee ill ! 1866 Kingsley Herne 
v'iii. 135 She enticed him into her bower. 

3 . A place closed in or overarched with branencs 
of trees, shrubs, or other plants; a shady recess, 
leafy covert, arbour. 

The first two quots. rather anticipate than illustrate this 
use of the word, k i3*S E- E. A/lit. P. C. 437 He busked 
hym a bour. .Of hay & of euer-ferne & erbez a fewe. 1509 
Fisher U'ks. 232 Caused an yuc tree to sprynge vp sodeynly 
rounde aboute his boure.] 1523 5 b D - Berners Protss.X. 
LXXX. (R.) To lodge in Ixnvers of trees, more nercr to the 
towne. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IP, in. i. 210 Ditties. -Sung by 
a faire Queene in a Summers Bowre. 1667 Milton I. J- 
iv. 246 Where the unpicrc’t shade Imhround the noontide 
Bowrs. 1706 Addison Rosamond 1. i, The bower, that wan¬ 
ders In meanders, F.ver bending. .Glades on Glades. 1727 
Bhadlf.y Earn. Diet. I. s.v., Care must l>e had that you do 
not confound the Word Bower with Arbour; because the 
first is always built long and arch’d, whereas the second is 
either round or square at Bottom, and has a sort of Dome 
or Ceiling at the Top. 1827 Kerlk Chr. Y. 5th Sund. aft 
Easier, A gracious rain, freshening the weary bower. 

4 . A stmeture reared by the bower-bird. 

1869 Nicholson Zool . lxvi. <1880^ 625 These curious birds 

have the habit of building very elaborate bowers..{ hese 
bowers are wholly independent of their nests. 1884 t .rant 
Allf.n in Pall Mall G 20 Sept. 3/2 lie had brought a 
tzower of the Australian bower-birds over to England. 

5. Alt rib. and Comb., as bower eaves, -enshaded, 
-head, etc.; bower-may {arch.) = Bower-maiden * 
bower-page, a lady's attendant (< arch .); t bower 
thane (see quot.) ; t bowre-window (see quot.N 
Also Bower-btud, -maiden, -woman. 

1842Tennyson Margaret v, Ix>ok out below your "bower- 
caves. 1816 L. Hunt Rimini lit. 442 *Bower-cnshadcd 
kisses, a 1825 Ballad 1 Pair Annie' xi. in Child Ballads 
111.(1885) 76/1 She is up to her * bower-head. To behold both 
sea and land. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 4 3 Np 
life of bliss Like sewing gold mtd *bower-mays. 1830 C. 
Clarkk 3 Courses 17 The striplings .. more adapted to be 
*bowcr-pages to those high-born dames. 1845 I HORPE tr. 
Lafpenburg's Hist. Eng. (L.I The chamberlain, or "bower- 
thane, was also the royal treasurer. 1805 Repton land¬ 
scape Card. 178 Large recesses or bays, sometimes called 
"bowre windows, and now bow windows. 

Bower 'b^n-ai), sb. 2 [f. Bow sb. 1 and vm + -er.] 
f 1. A maker of bows; a bowver. Obs. 

c 1440 York Afyst. xxix. 254 The Bowers and Flccchers. 
1466 Mann. 4 llouseh. Exp. 367, I payd to the bower fore 
dyverse gerc, vj.c. 1483 Lath. Angl. 38 A Bower, arm- 
grins. 1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 56 The Bowers. 
Fletchers, and several others. 


anchor, me cnam cauie Vr, ,. • - 

1874 Spurgeon Trcus. /)av. Ps. Ixxxix. 1 Ihe divine faith* 
fulness.. is the bower anchor of the soul. 

+ Bow er, sbe> Obs. [a. Du. bouwer or Ger. 
batter : see Boon.] A peasant, husbandman. 

c 1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems (1840’ 192 Of tilthe of lande 
treteth the iKnieer. a 1563 Bale Set. Il'ksA 1849)191 Done 
to death in Frisland hy the bowers of the country for teach¬ 
ing a strange religion. 

tBower, sbf, bow’ess. Obs.rare. [f. Bough 
sb. + -eh (prob. after Branchkk), for which the fern. 
kss was afterwards substituted.] (See quots.) 

C 1460 Bk.llaivkyng in AY/. Ant. 1 .293 When they lyoting 
hawks] begynne to feder.. they woll drawe them outc ol 
here ncste, and clambre over bowes, and come agayn to 
here ncste, and then belh clepid bowers. 1486 Bk. St. 
Albans A ijb, They will ..draw to bowis .. then thay be 
clepit Bowessis. 1706 Phillips, Homer or Bnvcss tin Bat- 
conry\ a young Hawk so nam’d, when she draws any thing 
out of her Nest, and covets to clamber on the Boughs. 

Bower, sb? Sc. [f. Bow sbA herd of cattle 
4 - -er 1. ' Pronounced in Sc. (b/7‘3r, batror).] 

A tenant who rents a herd of cows along with their 
pasture and fodder from a proprietor or farmer, 
and makes what profit he can out of their pro¬ 
duce, after paying the rent; or who gives his 
labour as his share, and divides profits with the 
proprietor of the stcck. Cf. Bouman. 

Bower batrai\ sb.Z [a. Ger. barter peasant, 
one sense of which is ‘ knave at cards’.] In the 
game of Euchre the name of the two highest 
cards—the knave of trumps, and the knave of 
the same colour, called right and left bower re- 

V1871 Bret Harte Heatlu n Chinee , At last lie put down a 
right bower, Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 1884 
Detroit Free Pres * (>ct. (N egro Orator) De black man has de 
i>owers in his hand. 

Bower (bau*a, bau-ai), v. [f. Bower sb?\ 

1. traits. To embower; to enclose, lit. and fig. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 Jut. m. ii. 8 x When thou did’st how^ 
llie spirit of a fiend In mortall paradise of such sweet flesh ? 
1798 Southey Eng. Eelog. i, Jessamine .. canopied And 
l>ower’d and lined the porch, a i860 M. Arnold Sch.Gtpsyin. 
12 . intr. To lodge, shelter, make one’s dwellng. 
1506 Spenser F.Q. vi. x. vi, Trees of honour.. Spredding 
pavilions for the birds to bowre. 

Bower, var. of Rougher. 

Bower-anchor: see Bower sbA 
Bower-hird baue>j,baid). The name given 
to several Australian birds belonging to the 
Starling family, remarkable for their habit ol 
building bowers or ‘ runs *, and adorning them with 
feathers, bones, shells, etc. These are not used as 
nests, but as places of resort. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. 8 395* I&8 4 l see Bower sp. 4I* 
Bowered (bau^d, bau-oad), ppl. a. [f. Bower 
v. + -ed.] Shaded, embowered ; furnished with 

Warton Approach o) Summer (R.) Plac’d thy 
green and grassy shrine. With myrtle bower d and tessa- 
min" 1829 Southf.v SirT. More 1 . 4 * A high Mi top. nor 
bowered with trees, nor broken by the plough. 1878 H. 
Phillips Poemsfr. Span. Cf Germ. 33 Ihe bowered hut of 
mossy thatch. 
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Bow’ering, ppl- a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] Em¬ 
bowering, shading, covering. 

a 1717 Parnell Gift 0/Poetry (R.) Its bowering l>ordeis 
kiss the vale beneath. 1850 Jean Ingelow Two Margarets 
i, She mus'd.. In winding walks, and bowering canopies. 

+ Bowering, sb. Obs . (?) 

la 1400 Chester PL H. (1847) 5^ Shorte armed is he, To 
the bowering of this tree He will not well Iaste. 

Bowerless (baubles), a. [f. Bowkr sb. + 
-less.] Without a bower or bowers. 

1837 Kezv Month. Mag. LI. 115 I low flowerless, bowerless, 
budi less, and blossomless! 

Bow'erlet. [see -let.] A small bower. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1 . 411 The rich Herder, .she accommo¬ 
dates in a pretty bowerlet of four sides, or pages. 

t Bowerly, a. Obs. exc. dial . [Cf. Burly ; 
also Bowkh sb$ 3.] Large; stout, burly. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apophth, 184b, He had seen., 
right greatc and bowerly images. 1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Ep. to liruce Wks. II. 478 The bowerly hostess, for a cart¬ 
horse fit. 1864 Capf.rn Devon Pravine., Rcnuerly, stout, 
rotund. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adarn q E. xxi. 298 Eve's a fine 
bowerly maid. 1880 Miss Courtney- IP. Cornw. Gloss., 
Bowerly, burly; corpulent. 1880 'J'. Count E. Cot mo. Gloss., 
Bowerly , stately and comely. 

Bower-maid, -mai den, arch. Also 4-5 
bur-, bour-, boure-. [f. Bower sb .! 1.] A 
chamber-maid ; a lady in waiting. 

c 1308 Sat. People Kildare ix. in E. E. P. (t 862) 175 Goddes 
bourmaidnes and his owen spouse. <"1330 Arth. «y Merl. 
6486 A burmaiden he hadde fair and schene. c 1440 Promp. 
Pant. 56 Burmayden, pedissequa, ancilla. c 1450 Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wtilcker 623 A bra, bowre-mayde. 1884 Tennyson 
Bechet 121 Only my best bower-maiden died of late. 

Bowers, bowiers mustard: see Boor. 
Bower-wo man, arch. Also 4-5 bour-, 5 
bur-, [f. Bower sbA 1.] A chamber-woman, a 
waiting-worn an. 

e 1380 Wyclif Set. J Ms. II. 9 pis gospel tellip not how 
Mane tok a bourwoman, but went ntekeii in hast to salute 
her cosyn. c 1400 Vwaine <5- Gaw. 1711 A lady, twa bour- 
wemen alswa. c 1450 Gloss, in Wr.-Wtilcker 691 ltec al>ra, 
ancilla , hurwoman. 1820 Scott Monast ., The shepherd's 
wife .. who in better days had been her own bowerwomau. 

t Bowery bau-ori), sb. Obs. U.S. [ad. Du. 
bouwerij 'husbandry’, farin’.] A farm; a‘plant¬ 
ation ’. Ilencc ‘the Bowery’ in New York City. 

1809 W. Irving Knickcrb. (1861) 116 His abode which he 
had fixed at a bowery, or country-seat, at a short distance 
from the city, just at what is now called Dutch Street. 
1842 — Braced. Hall II. 225 He had purchased a farm, or, 
as the Dutch Settlers called it, a bowerie. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist. U. S., The (Dutch] emigrants were scattered on 
boweries or plantations. 

Hence Boweryisli a., smacking of the Bowery 
in New York. 

1846 Poe JPks. (1864) III. 109 Elevating the tone of this 
' Editor's Table ’ (which its best friends are forced to admit 
is a little Bowcryish 1 . 

Bowery (bau«-ri), a. [f. Bower j&i + .yL] 
Of the nature of a bower ; embowering, leafy. 

1704 Pope Windsor For. 262 Bow'ry mazes and surround- 
ing greens. 1824 Miss Mitforo Pillage Ser. 1. (1863) 21 
Shaded, .by wild overgrown shrubs, bowery acacias. 1876 
M. B. Edwards John <$• /, xxi. 170 The boweriest part of 
the garden. 

Bo we as ; see Bower sb .6 
Bowet (bau'et, Sc. b/?et). -SV\ Forms: 5 bowyt, 
5-6 bowott, 6-9 bowat, 9 booit, bouat, bouet, 
buat, 6- bowet. [perh. (as suggested by Way) 
a. F. boilc (in Berry, according to Littre, bouetc) 
box, case; or ralher from its med.L. equivalent 
bocta : cf. ‘ abscondet ignem in boeta in secreto ’ 
Du Cange, where see also Luccrna Boeta .] 

A small lantern. 

1440 Promp. Pan>. 46/1 Bowett, or lanterne, luccrna , 
lantert/a. 1552 Asp. Hamilton Catech. 121 Sa aucht ye to 
use the law or command of God, as a Torche, Bowat or 
Lanterin. 1686 G. Stuart Joco-Ser. Disc. 61 A twinkling 
light set. .In little Bowet. 18x4 Scott IPav. II. xv. 229 
M' Farlane's bunt [i. e. the moon]. 1864 R. Reid Old Glas¬ 
gow 395 Ladies^ frequently made use of hand bowets, hav¬ 
ing plates of thin horn in lieu of glass. 

Bowgard, obs. form of Bugger. 

Bowge, variant of Bouge, bag, wallet. 

Bowge, obs. form of Bouge, Bulge, v. 

+ Bowger. Obs . [prob. a. OF. *bougier, f. 
bouge, bag, wallet: see Bouge. Cf. Boucher, 
Bowser.] A purser, treasurer. 

c X450 Gregory’s Chron. 139 At the same tahylle the bow- 
gerys of the chancery. 

t Bowger. The name in St. Kilda of the Puffin. 

1698 Martin St. Kilda (1753) 34 lJ am.) The Bowger, sn 
called by those in St. Kilda..is of the size of a pigeon. 
1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 485. 

Bowget, obs. form of Budget. 

Bowght, ete., obs. form of Bought, etc. 
Bowgle, obs. form of Bugle, ox. 

Bow-hand b<?«-h?end). [f. Bow slO + Hand.] 

1 . The hand which holds the bow in archer}-, 
i. e. the left hand. Hence, + {wide') on Ihc botv- 
hatid : wide of the mark, ‘ out \ 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 135 Wide a' th bow hand, 
yfaith your hand is out. 1596 Spfnser State lret. Wks. 
(1862) 520/2 He shootes wyde on the bow hand, and very 
far from the marke. 1611 Chapman Iliads xm. 534 Atrides* 
dart of Helenns the thrust out bow-hand struck. i6it 
VOL. I. 


Beau.m. & Fl. Coxcomb, t. in, I am much o' the bow-hand 
else. 1828 Scott /•'. M. Perth, I. 24 Vou are on the bow- 
hand still, Smith. 1871 Browning Pa la us t. (1881) 26 Thou 
must arm The bow-hand. 

2 . The hand which holds the bow of a violin, 
etc., i. e. the right hand ; transf style of playing. 

1668 Shadwell Sullen L<ro. it. Wks. 1720 I. 43 lie has., 
the most luxurious Bow-hand of any man in Europe. 
Bowiare, Bowier, obs. forms of Bowykr. 
Bowie 1 (bmri, bo*\vi). Sc. [Of uncertain origin : 
it has been referred to F. buie water-vessel ; it is 
possibly a dim. of boiue = Boll or Bowl ] A low 
shallow tub or pail ; a wooden milk-bowl. 

X 53 ® Aberdeen /legist. V. 16 (Jam.) Ane stand, a bowy. 
« 1774 Fergpsson Poems <17891 II. 56 ,Jam.> V the far 
nook the bowie briskly reams. 1816 Scon Old Mart. In- 
trod. 10 llie] makes them into spoons, trenchers, bickers, 
howies, and so forth. 1853 G. Johnston Xat. Hist. E. 
Border I. 136 Scrubbers for cleaning milk bowies. 

Hence Bowieful. 

1805 J. NicnL Poems I. 143 1 Jam.) Thar bowiefu’s o' kail 
fu Ntrang. 1818 Hogg Brownie Bodsh. II. 45 (Jam. i Davie 
.. brought me a hale bowiefu' o' milk. 

Bowie-. Short for Bowie-knife. 

1850 Kingsu v Alt. Locke xxvii <D.>, I took the pre. 
caution of bringing my bow ie and revolver with me. 

Hence Bowieism. the use of the bowie-knife. 

1844 For. Q. Rev. XXX I V. 118 Arkansas is the head¬ 
quarters of Bowieism. 

Bowie, obs. form of Buov. 

Bowie-knife (btfu-ijnoif). [f. the name of one 
Colonel Bowie (see last quot.); originally, accord¬ 
ing to Bartlett, - pronounced boo-ee' (b;7*i).] A 
large knife, with a blade from ten to fifteen inches 
long and above an inch broad, curved and double- 
edged near the point, carried as a weapon in the 
wilder parts of the United States. 

1842 Dickens Attter. .Votes (1850) 32/2 A sewing society 
. .which. .never comes to fisty cuds or bowie-knives as sane 
assemblies have been known to do elsewhere. 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe Utide Tom xxviii. 268 St. Clare received a fatal 
stab in the side with a bowie-knife. 1858 O. W. Holmes 
Ant. Break/.-t 21 T!\e American bowie-knife is the same 
tool [gladius\ modified to meet the daily wants of civilized 
society. 1885 Daily Hnvs 11 Feb. 5/4 The hunting-dagger 
which belonged to the redoubtable Colonel Janies Bowie, 
and which lias served as the pattern of all subsequent bowie- 
knives..is a formidable double-edged weapon, with a horn 
handle and a curved blade fifteen inches long and an inch 
and a quarter wide at the hilt. 

I ience Bowie-kniving vbl. sb. 
x86x Sala Tw. round Clock 350 Not impassible to im¬ 
putations of gouging, bowie-knivmg and knuckle-dusting. 

Bowing, sb. Sc. [app. f. Bow jM] A stock 
farm with the stock on it. 

180879 Jamieson Diet.?,. v„ To tak a /arm in a bow in, 
to take a lease of a farm in gnass, with the live stock on it; 
this still remaining the property of the landholder, or 
person who lets it. Ayrs. 1863 Glasgow Her. 11 Sept., To 
let near Balloch, a Bowing of 20 Cows. 

Bowing benriq), vbl. sb . 1 [f. Bow vP + -ing 1.] 
1 . Bending, curving, twisting; flexure, inclination. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvnt. xvi. (1495) 776 The 
eokatryce pressith not hisbodi wyth moche bowynge. 1481 
Caxton Reynard Arl).) 28 Without bowyng of your legges. 
1570 Billingsley Euclid 1. def. viii. 3 A plain e angle is an 
inclination or bowing of two lines, the one to the other. 
1610 Guillim Heraldry 11. iv. 44 A Bundled Line is carried 
with round reflections or bowings vp and downe. 

fb. Inflexion (of the voice). Obs. 

1561 Norton Calvin's Inst. 111. xx. 435 The Reader should 
sound his words with so small a bowing of his voice, that it 
should be liker to one that rendeth than to one that singeth. 

f 2 . concr. A curved or bent part; a bending, 
bend, or flexure ; a joint. Obs. exc. dial. 

1519 Horman Vnlg. 26 Amoste at euery bonys ende is a 
grystell : that lycth betsvene the bowynge lyke a matt rose. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshcd III. 1330/2 On the outside 
of the bowing of the arch were painted three goddesses. 
1681 iPalis’ Rem. Med. Wks., It descends to the bowing of 
the Elbow. 1864 Capkrn Devon Pm'., Rowings, joints. 

3 . The action of inclining the body or head in 
salutation, etc.; the making of an obeisance ; also 
attrib., as in bozvitig acquaintance. 


1616 Purchas Pilgr. (1864) 22 After often bowings, and 
touching the gronnd with his head. 1660 Mil. ion Free 
Corntnto. 429 The perpetual bowings and cringings of an 
abject People. 1862 Cornh. Mag. VI. 852 One makes a sort 
nf pleasant bowing acquaintance with the several women. 
1876 Green Sh. Hist. 497 The bowings at the sacred name. 

Bowing (b<7u*iq\ vbl. sb 2 [f. Bow v 2 + -ing 1 .] 

1. a. The playing of (a violin, etc.) with a bow ; 
the method or style of handling the bow. b. ‘The 
particular manner in wliieh a phrase or passage is to 
be executed, and the signs by which such a manner 
is usually marked.' Grove. (Cf. fingerifig .) 

1838 W. Gardiner Music Xat. t2i .Modern writers accu¬ 
rately mark the bowing of every passage. 1865 tr. Spohr’s 
Autobiog. 1 . 14 My bowing particularly displeased him. 
x88x Broaohouse Mus, Acoust. 160 Stringed instruments 
are made to sound either by striking, plucking, or bowing. 

2 . Hat-making. The process of distributing the 
fibres for felting by means of the ‘ bow 

1842 Wjmttock Bk. Trades 291 (Hatter), Each article 
undergoes a process, .termed ‘ bowing '. 

Bowing (bou iq),///. a. [f. Bow vJ + -ing-.] 

1 . That bends or inclines ; inclined, bent (obs.). 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. xlviii. 216 With bowinge knees }>ey 
worshipid him. ct 470 Henry IPatlaee III. 215 On bowaml 


treis [thai] bang it thaim ryclu thar. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 
fr Sets’. 68 The nearer the eye conics to a great thing that 
is bowing, the less bowing it seems. X728 Young Lo 7'C Fame 
iv. (R.\, And then he can out-bow the bowing dean, 
b. Jig. Yielding, submissive, obedient. 
a 1340 Ham pole: Pr. Consc. 7987 AIIc thing tylle }>am sallc 
be boghand. c 1400 Destr. Troy 901 (pc oriole ox in]. .as 
bowandc to ]>c bowes as any bestes might. 1844 Kingi.akl 
Eothen x\\. 325 The readily-bowing mind of the oriental. 
+ 2 . That may be bent; flexible, pliant. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 331/2 His fyngers and his toes., 
were liowyng and hoole as they hadde be newely buryed. 
^SS 1 Turner Herbal Fv b, To make hoopis of, and twygges 
for baskets it is so bowing. 1570 Levins Man ip. 136 
Bowing, lent us, plexitis, 

t Bow'ingly, adv. Obs. [f. prcc. + -LY.] In 
a curving or bending manner or direction. 

1552 Hui.nET, Bowynglye, lyke a ho we, arena tint. Ibid. 
Bowyuglyc, procliue, recunte. 1594 Bi.Undf.vii. Exerc. 
in. 1. fed. 71 271 A right line is that which goeth right from 
one point to another, and not bowiugly. 

t Bowingness. Obs. - ° [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Bending quality. 

1580 Holm BAND Trcas. Fr. Tong., / lee hiss it re, bought, 
or bowingnesse. 

Bowk, bouk ^bauk). local, [peril. :-OE. biic 
bulging vessel, pitcher, also ‘belly’, see Bouk, and 
cf. Bucket.] 

fl. A milk pail; a pail. Obs. or dial. 

< 1000 /Elfric Judges vii. 20 Hi tobnccoti J>a bucas. 
1663 P. Henry Diary 15 June 1882) 130 A majd . who 
coming from milking fell down with the Bowk on her head 
and dyed. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Gloss,, Bouk (obso¬ 
lescent’, a pail with an upright handle, used for varioiu 
purposes of brewing, dairy-work, etc. 

2 . A large tub or bucket used in coal-mines. 

1865 Engineer 1 Dec. 16 '3 Three men . were lowered down 
the shaft in a bowk or ml). 1869 El ho 28 June, They then 
. .got into the water bowk, which they were using as a skip. 
1882 Lato Reports 357 A workman.. killed through falling 
from a 1 bowk in which he was being drawn up the pit shaft. 

Bowk, north, form of Buck, Bulk. 

Bowk, variant of Bulk v. Obs. to belch. 
Bow'-kail. Sc. [ So called from the circular 
form of this plant.’ Jamieson—a very doubtful con¬ 
jecture.^ The Sc. pronune. is (b/ 7 -k<“i .] Cabbage. 

1785 Burns IZalfaiveen iv, Will, .wander'd thru the bow- 
kail. / bid. ix. Poor Willie, wi' l.is bow.kail runt. 

Bow-knot: see Bow sbO 16. 
t Bow-krickel. Obs. [corrupt, ad. Gcr. batun- 
gn'lte 1 tree-cricket’; seu Balm-cricket.] A cicada. 

1658 Rowlands Mou/fct's 'Cheat. Ins. 9S9 In Germany 
and England 1 do not hear that there are any Grashop- 
pers to be found, but if they be, they arc in both Countreys 
called Bow-krickels, or Baulin Krickets. 

Bowl (bcul), sb . 1 Forms: 1 bolla. 2-7 boilc. 

5 boole , 6-7 boll,6 boule, 7 boul, bowlc. boal, 
7-9 bole, 7- bowl. PL bowks, (in 1 bollan, 2-3 
-enk [Com. Tout.: OK. /W/r? = MDtt. bo tie, Du. 
bol, ON. bold wk. masc. ; cogn. with 011 G. holla 
(M 1 IG. boluD, wk. fum., * bud. round pod, globular 
vessel ’; hence OK. hcafodbolla 1 brainpan, skull ’; 
f. root *bu(- ‘to swell, be swollen’; cf. also 
OI 1 G. bolon, M HG. boln to roll. The normal 
modern spelling would be Bull which came down 
to 17th c. in sense of* round vessel*, and is still used 
in sense of ‘round seed-vessel’; but the early ME. 
pronunciation of -oil as •owl 'cf. roll, poll , toll , 
etc.', has left its effects in the modern spelling 
bowl in the sense of • vessel which is thus at once 
separated in form from other senses of its own 
(see Boll sbJ), and confounded with Bowl sb.- 
a ball, from Fr. boul cl) 

1 . ‘ A [round] vessel to hold liquids, rather wide 
than deep ; distinguished from a cup, which is 
rather deep than wide.’ J. Usually hemispherical 
or nearly so. 

Historically, a bout k distinguished from a basin by its 
more hemispherical shape ; a 1 basin ’ being proportionally 
shallower and wider, orwiih the margin enrved outward, as 
in the ordinal^- wash-hand basin ; but the actual use of the 
words is capricious, and varies from place to place ; in par¬ 
ticular, the ordinary small earthenware vessels, used for 
porridge, soup, milk, sugar, etc., which are hi>torically 
bowls, and are so called in Scotland and in U. S., are 
always called in the south-east of England, and hence, 
usually in literary English, basins. The earlier usage 
remains in salad-bcrwl,/ttger-bosvl mow also basin\ punch¬ 
bowl, and the convivial or social bawl (see b • 

< 1000 Sax. Leeihd. I. 300 Gcnim.. twejen bollan fulle 
waiteres. c 1205 Lay. 19783 Heo comcn to )>arc welle and 
bcore bollen feolde. <1386 Chaucer Chan. Vent. Frol, 

T. 657 Bryngcth eek with yow a boilc or a panne fful of 
water. <-1440 Promp . Pan'. 43 Bolle, dysche, cantare. 
Bolle, vcssclie, concha , Inter. 1474 Caxton Chcsse 12 A 
boole of coppre. 1481 — Reynard < Arb.) 113 A grete bolle 
full of scaidyng water. 1563 Hyll Art Garden, (1593) 150 
Set either a boule or pan of water. 1625 Purchas Pit- 
grimes 11. 1735 They dig deepe pits in the earth, and wash 
the earth in great bolls, and therein they find the gold. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xiii. 11686* 300 Water in 
a boal. 1833 Ht. Martineau, Briery Crk. iii. 49 Cups and 
basins which the younger girl had washed in the wooden 
bowl. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xvii. 163 John will 
.give the baby all the sugar in the bowl, 
b. esp. as a drinking vessel; whence the bowl, 
drinking, conviviality. 
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c 950 Lind is f Gasp. John xix. 20 Holla vet copp full of 
a:cced. c 1205 Lav. 14994 pcne bofle heo sctte to hire chin. 
c 1325 E, E. A Hit. P. B. 1511 In bryp boiler, ful bay 11 
birlen pise oper. 1414 Test. F.bor. ( 1836) 1 .362 Lego. .unum 
ciphum de argento, qui vocatur le Bolle. 1548 Latimer 
Floughers ti8o8) 35 As manie as drancke of the pardon 
boll should hauc pardon. 1576 Lambakoe I'eramb. Kent 
(1826) 319 One onely wassailing cup or Bolle walked 
round about the boorde. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , v. iii, 

72 Giue me a Howie of Wine. 1651 Miller of Mansfield 
9 Napple Ale..in a browne Hole. 1663 Cowley Ferses .y 
Ess. (1669) 107 The Beechen Bowl fomes with a floud of 
Wine. 1706 Audison Rosamond 11. vi, Quickly drain the j 
fatal Bowl. 1805 Southey Madoc in JT. xv, O'er the IkjwI 
they commun’d. 1811 Let. fr. Son to Mother n, 1 fly tu 
the bowl; thence quaff short oblivion. 

Jig. and transf. 

c 1025 Cleric Saints' Lives St. George 1 . 312 /Ernie 
mycelnc bollan mid bcaluwe afylled. 1393 Lancl. I\ PI. 

C. xxl 410 pi drynke worth dep and deop belle py bolle. 
c 1575 Gascoigne F mites Warre{ 1831)212 1 lope brings the 
boll whereon they all must quaffc. 1649 Jer. Taylor Great 
F.xentp. n. Add. x. 9 The World presents us w ith fairc lan* 
gu.ige. .these are the outsides of the bole. 1871 Mori.fy 
i 'oltaire 11886; 15 The tiny bowl of a man's happiness was 
spilt upon the ground. 

c. With prefixed substantive, as ale -, sugaretc. 
1562 J. Hevwooo Fro7*. <y Epigr. <18671153 Drownd theyr 
soules m ale boules. 1615 G. Sandys Frav. 39 Accustomed 
..of their >culs to make drinking*bolles. 1709 Tatter No. 

42 r 13 A Mustard-Howl to make Thunder with. 

t d. A tub or round vessel for other purposes. 
a 1000 Cursor M. 5524 iGolt.> Apon pair neckes sal pai 
here Hollis \Cott. hott — hod] wid stan and wid mortere. 

2 . transf. The contents of a bowl, a bowlful. 

1530 Palsgb. 459 This fclowc hluwhcth lyke a butchers 

bolle. 1605 Camden Rem. 130 New named with a bole of 
wine poured vpon their heads. 1617 Jan tin Ling. 814 The 
butler hath drunkc up a whole bolle. a 1764 Lt.ovo Satyr 
<y Fed tar Poet. Wk*». 1774 I. 59 A bowl prepar'd of sav'ry 
broth. 1847 Tennyson Frine. v, 214 Nor roob'd the farmer 
of his bowl of cream. 

3 . The more or less bowl-shaped part of any 
vessel or utensil ; c. g. of a cup or flagon, tobacco- 
pipe, spoon, candlestick ; the scale-pan of a balance. 

1386 Rymer Fu'dera XVIII. 143 One cupp, the boll 
thereof agett ovall fashion called the Constables Cupp, with 
an aggert in the foote. 1398 Trf.vesa Barth. De F. R. 
xtx. cxxxi. 11495 940 The weyght is rightful! whan both 
the holies bangyth cuen. 1611 Hibi.f. gech. iv. 2 A candle- | 
sticke all of gold, with a bowle vpon the top of it. *679 
Plot SlaJ/ordslt. 1686; 197 Which so well resembled .. 

(a tobaccu pipe] both in the bull and heel. 1692 in Capt. 
Smith Seamans Gram. 11. xxxi. 144 The Bole or Bore of 1 
the Mortcr, next to the Wad. 1814 Scott Wav. I. ix. 123 
1 he grotesque face on the bole of a German tobacco-pipe. 
1840 K. Dana Be/. Mast. xix. 55 They smoke a great deal 
. .using pipes with large howls. 1885 Mag. 0/Art Sept. 
458 '2 The bowl of the spoon. 

b. The basin of a fountain, etc. 

1575 Lan’f.h am Let. *18711 52 A fayi formed boll, of a three 
foot ouer : from wbeans sundrye fine pipez did distill con¬ 
tinual! stream* intoo the rcccyt of the Foountayn. 1870 F. 
Wilson Ch. Lind is/. 90 The bowl [of the font] is dated 1664. 

c. A bowl-shaped natural basin. 

i860 Tyndall Glae. 1. § 23. 163 The rim of a flattened 
bowl quite clasped by the mountains. 

+ 4 . lYaut. See quot.) Ohs. 

1627 Cai t. Smith Seaman’s Gram. v. 20 The Top, Cap, or 
Howie, which is a round thing at the head of either Mast 
for men to stand in. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. u. xi. $ iv. 
281 Parts of Vessels .. fixed and upright ; or the upper 
parts of these, round and prominent : Mast-Top, Boul. 
i 72 i 1800 Hailey, Ber.vl jin a ship], a round space at the 
Head of the Mast for the Men to stand in. 

5 . The blade of an oar. (Cf. bowl of spoon in 3.) 

1805 Southey Madoc in Act. xxv. Wks. V. 367 Oars From 

wliose broad bowls the waters fall and flash. 

6. (See quot.) 

1884 British Almanack *f Comp. 32 The nets, .are further 
buojed up by small kegs, called ‘bowls’. 

7 . Comb., as bemd-basin, -eup, - shaped adj.: also 
bowl-barrow, a prehistoric mound of the shape 
of an invcited howl; bowl-fellow, a drinking 
companion; bowlful, the content of a bowl; 
t bowl-pioce, a piece v of plate) of the form of a 
bowl; bowl-weft (see quot.) 

1846 Knight Old England 7 On every side of Stonehenge 
we are surrounded with barrows. Some are of the shape 
of bowls, and some of bells .. Long-barrow, “bowl-barrow, 
bell-barrow. 1607 A It harp MS. in Simpkioson Washingtons 
lutrod. 6 “Boll basons{whcreofone hath briokes)iiij. 1420 E. 

E. Wills (1882*45-6 A*bollccuppe i-keueryd of syluer. Also 
a bolle pece. 1509 Barclay Shyp 0/ Folys (1570) :6 She 
and her “boul felowes sitting by the fire. 1611 Bible Judg. 
vi. 38 A “bowle full of water. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. II. 
s. v. Juice , A Bowlful of the Juice. 1459 Test. Ebor. (1855) 

11 .235, Duas pecias argenti et coopcrtas vocatas “boll-peces. 
1470 hiv. Plate in Paston Lett. 111 . 273, J grete boll pees, 
with a cover. 1864 .V. «y Q. Ser. 111. VI. 459/1 “Bowl-weft,. 
applied to materials abstracted by weavers in Lanarkshire 
. .to exchange it with travelling hawkers for bowls and other 
earthenware dishes. 

* Sec also Boll, Bocle. 

Bowl baull, sb.' 1 Forms: 5-7 boulfe, 

bowle, (7 bowel), 7- bowl; Sc. and nor lb. dial. 
boul, bool. [ME. bottle, a. F. bottle ballL. 
bulla ‘bubble', hence, ‘round thing, ball'. Tbe 
French pronunciation (b//l), is retained in Sc. and 
parls of Northumbria, now often written bool ; the 
normal English would be (haul) as in foul) fowl, 
which still prevails in nearly all tbe dialects from 


Yorkshire to Devon, and thence loKcnt; the pro¬ 
nunciation a corruption due to graphic con¬ 

fusion with Bowl sbA, ap|>ears to have originated 
in London and iLs neighbourhood, but has ex¬ 
tended elsewhere with the use of the vb. in cricket.J 
11 . A sphere, globe, ball. Obs. in lit. Eng. 

1413 Lydc. Fytgr. Sonde v. xiv. f 148jl 107 God made this 
grete world .. round as a lx>ulc. 1449 Excheq . Records in 
Risdon Sum. J)croon. Imrod. 18, 144 Bouts of Glance Oar. 
1549 Compl. Scot. vL 54 The muneisane thik masse, round 
lyik aue boule or l>al. 1556 Citron. Gr. Friars (1852) 25 
The wedercoke, crosse, & the bowle of Powlles stcpulle. 
1594 Blun devil E.xerc. in. 1. led. 7) 273 But if such body 
bee round as a boule, Spheare or Globe. 1609 Holland 
A mm. Marcell. xvn. iv. 84 A bowle or globe of brasse 
1 sph.rra a tune a ]. 1623 Lisle sEl/ric on O. <y X. F. Ded. 

xii. No roaring brazen throat Shall belch out iron boules. 
1644 Nye Gunnery (1670120 The bowlrowling up and down 
in the sieve. 1670 J.assets Coy. Italy 1. *1698) 117 The six 
Bonles of his phe Medici] Arms. 

b. Retained dialectally either in the general 
sense, or in special uses. 

1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. j. xxxii. 440 Small concre¬ 
tionary' nodules of impure limestone, here called bowls by 
the workmen. Mod. Sc. A butler l>ool, rock bool, sugar 
bool. As round as a bool. [In S. Shield*, a water-worn or 
other rounded stone, such as were formerly used for paving 
the streets, is called a ‘bool ’. 1 

2 . spec. A globular or round solid body used to 
play with : a. csp. in the game of Bowls (see 3) 
played on a bowling-green : A body of hard wood, 
originally spherical, but now made slightly oblate 
on one side and prolate on the other, so as to 
run with a Bias (q. v. . Carpit -bowls, used in a 
drawing*room form of the game, arc globular, and 
of china or earthen-ware. b. Also, those of wood, 
used in skittles, nine-pins, and the like, which in 
some parls of the country (e. g. Somersetshire 
are spherical, in others much flattened or cheese¬ 
shaped. (It is not possible to separate a and b 
in the quotations.) 

c 1420 Occlkve Dc Reg. Frine, 24 To .. pleyeat the ballc 
or boule. c 1440 Fromp. Fan*. 46 Bowlyil or pley wythe 
bowlys, bota. ? c 1475 S</r. I owe Deg re 804 An liondrcth 
Knightes. .Shall play with bowles in alayes colde. 1556 
Ri.coruk Cast. Knowl. in A Htlc altering of the one side, 
maketh the boul to runbiasse waies. Marprel. lipist. 

' >843* 54 O well howlde, when John of London throwc.s hi< 
IxnvTe, he will runne after it. and eric rub, rub, rub. 1611 
Markham Countr. Content, in Strutt Sports Fast. (1876' 
363 Flat bowles being best for allies, your round byazed 
bowles for open grounds of advantage. 1691 Norris Bract. 
Disc. 126 The fortune of the Boul does [depend] upon its 
delivery out of the Hand. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lett. ii. 71 
A Bow) thrown upon a smooth Bowling-green. 1768 Tucker 
Lt. Sat. I. 509, l have a bow l in my hand and want it to 
touch the jack 3t the other end of the green. 1836 Hor 
1 Smith Tin Trump. 11876*112 It is not every rogue that, like 
a bowl, can gain his ohject the better by deviating from the 
straight line. 1863 Tyneside Songs 87 War the bool there, 
Harry NVardlc's inyed a throw. 

jig. 1618 Mynshul Ess. Prison (1638) 17 To bee a bowle 
for every alley, and run into every company, proves thy 
mind to have no bias. 1625 Bacon Ess. <Arb.) 185 Which 
set a Bias vjxin the Bowle, of their owne Petty lends. 

c. A billiard ball. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 200/2 Bowle to playcat thebylcs, bilie. 1695 
Alincham Geotn. Epit. 29 Suppose one bowl at the point a 
. .and cd the Billiard Table. 

d. Sc. A marble, used by boys in play; or, in 
some parts, only the larger kind used at ‘bonce *. 
(In Sc. bool.) 

1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks, 1855 1 . 110 Frae the 
si/e o' a peppercorn to that o' a boy’s bools. 

3 . pi. A game played with bowls: 

a. on a bowling-green, or in a drawing-room 
I {carpet-bowls'^ ; b. in a bowling-alley ( obs. exc. 
in dialects where the name ‘bowls’ isstill applied 
to ‘skittles', as in Somerset' ; f C. formerly (ap¬ 
parently) also applied to Billiards {obs/. (lt is 
not easy to identify the sense in individual quota¬ 
tions : tbe game played in alleys was apparently 
skittles or something analogous.) 

1495 Act 11 Hen. I’ll, ii. § 5 Noon apprentice .. Ishall] 
pley..at the Tenys, Closshe, Disc, Cardes, Bowles nor any 
uther unlawful! game. 1549 Cmaloner Erasm. on Folly 
() iija, To the dyse, to tables, to cardes, or to boules. 1577 
Ho unshed Cliroh. 111 .893/2 Tables, dice, cards, and bouls 
were taken and burnt. 1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 19 Who 
goeth to bowles vpon the Sabboth ? 1593 Shaks. Rich. //, 
111. iv. 3 What sport shall we deuisc here in this Garden? 
.. Madame, wee f le play at Bowles. 1606 Day He 0/Guts lit. 
ii. Clear the green. The Duke is coming to bowls. 1612 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 14 Cards, dice, bowles, bouls, 
vnprufitahle Companie. 1661 Bepys Diary 5 June, Sir 
W. Pen and 1 went home with Sir K. Slingsby to bowles 
in his ally, a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. Prcf., To play well 
at Tennis, Billiards, or Bowels. 1755 Oldys Li/e Raleigh 
Wks. 1829 I. 104 The captains and commanders were .. at 
bowls upon the Hoe at Plymouth. 1844 Dickens Lett. 
(i88o> I. 117, I caught him .. playing bowls in the garden. 
1873 B'nf.ss Bunsen in Hare Life 1 . ii. 55 The gentlemen 
played at bowls in the spacious Dowling-green. 

d. Sc. The game of marbles. 

Mod. Co’ way an’ play a game at the bools. 

4 . The roller or anti-friction wheel in a knitling- 
machinc on which the carriage traverses. 

5 . Comb., as + bowl-alloy, a long narrow space 


\ where a game of bowls was played, a skittle- 
alley: bowl-room (see quot.). 

1628 Karlk Microsnt., Bowl-Alley 101 A ‘Bowl-Alley is 
the place where there are three things thrown away beside 
Bowls, to wit, time, money, and curses, and the last ten for 
one. 1634 Rainbow Labour <1635) 30 The most goodly., 
ground in..your Citie. the Bowlc-allies and Dice-houses. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s* v. Howling, Bowl-room .. 
is when a bowl has free passage, without striking on any 
other. 

Bowl (b^id), z-. 1 [f. Bowl sb : so mctl.L. bo - 

hire, f. bolus: cf. mod.F. bonier, f. boule.] 

I. Senses derived from the‘game of bowls. 

1 . i/itr. To play at bowls; to trundle or roll a 
bowl, etc. along the ground. 

1440 Fromp. Fan*, 46/1 Bowlyn or pley wythe bowlys, bo to. 
1570 Levins AI an ip. 218 To Boule, mitt ere gtobum. 1589 
Hay any lCork 33 To bowle but seuen dayes in a weeke, is 
a very tollerable recreation. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 
140 Sir, challenge her tu boule [rimes with Joule, ottle\ 
1589 Cooper Adman. 57 Your testing at the bishop for 
howling vpon the Sabboth. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turkes 
(1621) 1119 Some they put in the ground up to the chin, and 
. .with yron bullets bowled at their heads. 1705 Hickerin- 
gill Friest-cr. t. <1721) 46 They may well win, that bow l 
alone. 1863 Tyneside Songs 87 \ e’ll fynd them boolin' there. 

b. trans. 7 'o bowl {one) to death (cf. 1603 
prcc.), out of his money, etc. 

1598 Shaks. Merry It’, tit. iv. 91, 1 had rather be set quick 
i'th earth And bowl'd to death with Turnips. 1818 Scott 
Rob Roy iii, Buwled you out of it at Marylwne. 

2 . trans. To cause to roll, to send with a rolling 
or revolving motion (a bowl, a hoop, etc.). 

1580 Hollvoand Trens. Fr. Tong., lallet, a little boule 
to cast & boule fnrre. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 518 Boule 
the round N aue down the hill of Heauen. 1686 Goad Cetest. 
Bodies 11. i. 124 We mu*t Fix the Sun, and Bowl the Earth 
about. 1742 Young A 7 . Th. ix. 1277 Who bowl’d them 
flaming thro* the dark profound. 1819 Jane Taylor Philo¬ 
sopher's Scales, Last of all the whole world was bowled in 
at the grate. 1863 Kingslfy Water Bab. 118781 4 Bowling 
stones at the horses' legs as they trotted by. Mod. Children 
bowling their hoops. 

b. trans. To carry or convey on wheels, i.e. 
in a carriage or other vehicle. 

1819 Shelley Peter Bell n. xiv, The wretched fellow Was 
bowled to Hell in the Devil’s chaise. 

3 . intr. To move like a bow] or hoop along the 
ground, to move by revolution ; to move on 
wheels (esp. to bowl along), said of a carriage, or 
those who ride in it. also Iran./ of a ship. 

[1611 Shaks. 11 ’inf. T. tv. iv. 338 They haue a Dance..if 
it bee not too rough for some, that know little but bowling.] 
*759 Juhnson Idler No. 54 P4 A fashionable lady., bowl¬ 
ing about in her own coach. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 45S 
Thecarriage bowls along. 1859 Masson Brit. Novelists iii. 
1S6 The moon bow-ling fearfully through clouds. 1863 
Cornh. Mag - Feb., When the good ship is bow ling along in 
the quiet moonlight. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xvi. 221 
We bowled through the little village of Overton. 

II. Senses connected with cricket. 

4 . intr. To launch or ‘deliver' the ball at cricket. 

Originally, the ball was actually bonded ‘or trundled’ 
along the ground : by’ the successive stages of underhand 
* bowling’ above the ground used before 1800 , round-arm 
or round-hand (introduced c 1825, and at first disallowed, 
as being * throwing and the more recent over-hand or 
over-arm, * bowling * has reached a stage, at which its 
practical difference from * throwing * is a matter on which 
authorities are at variance. 

1755 Game at Cricket 7 q»enes M. C. C.\ Laws for the 
Bmvters, The Bowler. , when he has bowl’d one Ball, or 
inure, shall bowl to the Number of Four before he changes 
Wickets, and he shall change but once in the same Innings. 
1770 f. Love Cricket 2 Kxpcrt to Bowl, to Run, to Stop, 
to Throw. 1847 Tennyson Princess Frol. 81 A herd of 
boys with clamour bowl’d And stump’d the wicket- 1879 
Sat. Rn*. 5 July 21 lt is easy work bowding to men who 
have lost heart. 1880 W. G. Grace in Boy’s Own Paper 
11. 716 A man is now- nut only allowed to oowl as high as 
he likes, but a great many of our so-called bowlers de¬ 
liberately throw. 

5 . trans. in various constructions, a. To bowl 
the ball. b. To bowl the bails off, to bowl the 
wicket {derwn). e. To bow l a batsman or player 
f out): to get him ‘out ’ by bowling ihe bails off. 

1746 in 4 Bat’ Cricket Man. 11850! So Harris... o. Howled] 
by Hadswcll. 1755 Game at Cricket 8 Thungh.. the Player 
be bowl’d out. Ibid. 9 If the wicket is bowl’d down, it's 
out. 1774 in Q. Rn*. No. 316. 463 It was necessary to 
‘ bowl the bail off'. 1879 Sat. Rev. 5 July 21 When lie was 
not bowling wickets, he was. .making catches. 1880 W. G. 
Grace in Boy’s Own Paper II. 716 Let him IkjwI a few 
halls every day. 1880 Boy's Chon Eh. 105 His object being 
to bowl down the wicket. Ibid. AH the players on one side 
are bowled, caught, or run out. 1881 Daily News 9 July 2 
Richards was bowled for a good and useful 23. 1885 Lilly- 

white's Cricketer s Ann. 175 (M.C.C. Laws) The ball must 
be bowled. If thrown or jerked, the Umpire shall call 1 No 
Ball ’. (A distinct action of the elbow distinguishes a threno.) 

6. Hence fig. {eolloq. or slang). To bowl (a 
person) out, over, down. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s. v. Bozo led out, [A thief] 
when he is ultimately’ taken, tried, and convicted, is said to 
be bowled out at last. 1829 Marrvat F. Mildmay iii, 1 
hope plenty of the lieutenants are bowled out. 1865 Dickens 
Mat. Fr. \. 274 I’ll bowl you down. 1870 Miss Bkiixjman R. 
Lynne I. ix. 127 lie had been bowled over by one of them. 
1885 Illustr. Land. News 6 June 572 The horse that is 
favourite at starting, .is more frequently * bowled over’. 

t Bowl, i '- 2 Obs. To pass the convivial bowl, 
to booze. See Boll z/. 2 , Bolling, Bolleil 
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BOWSPRIT. 


Bowl, bowle (boul). v.Z north . dial. [perh. 
identical with Ml)u. boghelen to curve, crook, 1. 
boghel , now bettgel, a bow, hoop, ring: cf. Boul sh.\ 
To curve, to crook (Jamieson). 

15x3 bee Rowland). 

Hence Bowld, Bowled ppl. a . 

1818 Hogg Brownie II. 226 (Jam.) Gel away wi' ye 1 yc 
howled-like shurf. 1863 Tyneside Songs 6 Bow Id Sandy 
Bowes—young Cuckoo Jack. 

t Bowland,///. a. Ohs. Sr. [app. pr. pple. of 
Bowl zv*] Curving, crooked, hooked. 

iS *3 Douglas /Ends ill. iv. 15 With handis like to how- 
land birdis clewis. Ibid. yi. »x. 135 Ane hiddeous grip with 
busteous bowland beik His maw immortale doith pik. 

Bowlder, var. of Boulder sbd 
t Bowl-dish. Ohs . Forms: see Bowl sh . 1 

A howl-shaped dish, a bowl. 

J 53 ° Balscr. 199/2 Boledysshe or a lx)le, jalte. 1577 B. 
Googe 11 cresbach' s Hush, 115861 137 Take a great bowle- 
dish. ^ 1712 Grt. Brit, Honeycombe, A/S. (N.) The boy was 
throwing of a bole-dish of water over his fish. 1725 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s. v. Satiety A large wooden Bowl-dish. 

Bowle, var. of Boul, Obs., a bend, a handle. 
Bow-legged (b^ulegd), a. [f. bow-legs + -ei>.] 
Having crooked or outwardly bent legs ; bandy¬ 
legged. (Huloet identified it with knock-kneed .) 

1 S 5 2 Huloet, Bowe legged, as he that hath his lcggcs 
bowed inwarde, narrow at the knees. 1601 Holland Pliny 
* 1 - 35 ° Wry legged, J atia\ and Cattnii t bow-legged >. 
1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2137/4 A black and white gek Dog.. 
bowe-leg*d. 1697 Ibid. No. 3287 4 Talks very lowd, bow 
1 -vgg’d, walks briskly. 1863 Huxley Mads Place Mat. 2S 
When he walks in the erect posture, he turns the leg and 
foot outward, which occasions him .. to seem bow-legged. 

Bowler 1 (bJu-Lu . [f. Bowl v. + -kk 1 .] 

1 . One who bowls ; one who plays at bowls. 

£ , S°o Cocke Lorclles B. (1843) 11 Bowlers, mas shoters, 
and quayters. 1609 B. Jonson Si/. I Coni. i. i. u6i6) 531 
Every ^bowler, or better o' the greene. 1707 Fakqumak 
Beaux' .Strut. 1. i. 4 A profess’d Pick-pocket, and a good 
Bowler. 1801 Strutt Sports <y Past. 111. vii. 236 Modern 
bowlers have usually three or four (bowls). 

2 . Crickel. The player who bowls or ‘ delivers ’ 
the ball at the wicket. 

*755 (sec Bowl 7 >. 4]. 1770 J. Love Cricket 15 Hodswell, 
of Hartford ..celebrated Bowler. 1848 Thackeray Can. 
Fair xiii, He. .was the best baiter and bowler, out and out, 
of the regimental club. 

Bowler- (btHubi). [f. Bowl sbd or v .- + -Kit 1 .] 
+ 1 . A deep drinker; a drunkard : see Holler i . 
2 . A workman who shapes the bowl of a spoon. 
1879 Cassell s Teckn. Ed tic. IV. 413/2 The ‘bowler* who 
domes up the broad end into the semblance of a bowl. 

Bowler 3 (b<?u'Lu). colic if. [f. Bowl sb.-, quasi 
bowl-hat.] A low-crowned stiff felt hat, a * billy¬ 
cock’. Also bonoler-hal. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 21 Sept. 297 We are informed that he .. 
wore, or rather carried in his hand, a white bowler hat. 
1882 Pkboov Eng Journalism xxi. 158 The Ministers, in 
bowlers and pea-jackets, are to be found upon the shore of 
highland lochs. 

Bowlespret, obs. form of Bowsprit. 

Bow less, a. Without a bow (in various senses). 
Bowline 1 (bJu'tain). Naut. Forms: 4 bou- 
line, bawelyne, 5 bowelyne, 5-6 bowlyne, 6 
boul one, bolyn, bollene, bollinge, 6-9 bowling, 

7 bolin(e, bow-lin, boulin, bowline, 7-8 boling, 

8 9 bow-line, 6- bowline. [In sense i,in most 
modern Teutonic langs.: Sw. boglina, Da. hov- 
line, Du. boeglijn, Ger. bulien ; whence also F. 
houline, It., Sp. } Pg. bolina . In all the Teul. langs. 
it is connected in form with the ship’s Bow, which 
seems to be the derivation ; though, as it is found 
in Eng. several centuries before bow, it docs not 
appear whence we received it, nor why the pro¬ 
nunciation does not agree with that of Bow.] 

(The alleged ON. boglina occurs only in the 
ptilttr, a rimed glossary composed prob. in Orkney, 
and full of foreign terms). 

I. 1 . A rope passing from about the middle 
of the perpendicular edge on the weather side of 
the square sails (to which it is fastened by three or 
four subdivisions, called ‘bridles’) to the larboard 
or starboard bow, for the purpose of keeping the 
edge of the sail steady when sailing on a wind. 

c 1325 E. h. A Hit. P. C. 104 Sprudc spuk to he spretc he 
spare bawe-lyne. r 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. < K.O.) Bouline. 
c 1450 Pilgrim's Sea-Coy. 25 in Stations Rome (18671 38 
11 ale the howelyne ! now, vere the riictc. 1549 Compl. Scot. 
vi. 40 Hail out the mane sail boulene. 1594 Greene Look. 
Giassc (18611 134 We sail'd amain and let the howling fly. 
1622 Heylin Cosmogr. tv. <1682* 87 That piece of Tackle 
which our Manners dow called the Bolin. 1636 B. Jonson 
Dtscov Tell them of the main-sheet, and the boulin. 1666 
Loud. Gaz. No. 31/1 Without cutting his Bowlings, or dis- 
charging one Gun. 1773 Gcntl. Mag. 143, I haul’d up my 
bowlines, and to the wind laid. 1832 Marry at A*. Forster 
\lvii, Let go the main-top bowling. 

2 . Short for berwlinc-knot (see 4). 

1823 K. Cooper Pioneer wiv. 11860) 107/2 It would ha\e 
been more ship-shape to lower the bight of a rope, or run¬ 
ning bow-line below me. 

3 . On a bowline : said of a ship when close- 
hauled, (i.c. with the bow-line* so as to sail close 
to the wind.* 


1625 Burch as Pilgrimes tv. 1174 The wind was so narrow 
that we stood upon a bowling. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast x. 24 
We were .. obliged to .. come upon a taut bowline. 1834 
M. bcorr C misc Midge 859* 480 Running in for San An* 
dreas on a bowline. 1867 Smyth Sailor's U'ard-bk. s. v., The 
ship sails on a bowline, or stands on a taut bowline. 

4 . C omb .: bowline-bend, a mode of fastening 
ropes together with two bow-linc knots; bow¬ 
line-bridle (see 1); bowline-cringle, an eye 
through which a bowline-bridle is fastened; bow¬ 
line-knot, a simple but very secure knot, used in 
fastening the bowline-bridles to the cringles. 

c i860 H. Stuart /seaman's Catee/t. 44 A fore course lias 
one bowline bridle and two cringles. 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seamans Gram. v. 27 The * Boling knot is .. fastened by 
the bridles into the crccngles of the sailcs. 1850 Petrel I. 
83 Oh, that we had a bowline knot, to let down to him ! 

II. In Ship-building. ‘ ]low lines are longitu¬ 
dinal curves representing the ship’s forc-body cut 
in a vertical section.’ Smyth Sailor s ll'ord-bk. 
t Bow-line % Obs. [f. Bow sbd i.Line.] An 
arc of a circle. 

, SS I Recokdk Patino. Knenol. 1. x.vii, Draw a cord or 
slryngline crossc the circle, then dcuide into ij. equall 
partes, both that eorde, and also the bowe line, or arche 
line, that scrueth to that corde. Ibid. \. xi, A bowline. 

Bowling (btrii liq , vbl. sh. [f. Bowl v.-] 

1 . Playing at bowls; the action of rolling a bowl 
or other round body. 

*535 det 27 lien. ClII, xxv, Any open plaicng house or 
place for common bowling. 1612 Bacon Studies, Ess. (Arb.i 
13 Bowling is good for the Stone and Reines. 1705 H ick- 
ekingill Priest-Cr. it. si. 66 They go to Shooting or Bowl¬ 
ing as soon as Afternoon Service is done. 1801 Strutt 
Sports <y Past. in. vii. 235. 1879 Daily News 2 Sept. 3/1 

Bowling was at all times a mild species of recreation. 

2 . Cricket. The action of ‘delivering* the ball. 

1755 Came at Cricket 6, Lavs. 1859 All ) Round No. 

13. 306 Jim .. go in : cut over the slow howling. 1879 Sat. 
Bev. 5 July 21 Oxford was once more aided by the bowling 
of Mr. Jellicoe. 

3 . Comb., as bowling-day, -ground, -night', 
bowling-crease, the line from behind which the 
bowler ‘delivers’ the ball in cricket. 

l 7SS Game at Cticket 6, La 70 s.. The Bowling-Creases must 
he cut in a direct line from each Stump. Ibid. 8 Ifhedelivers 
the Ball, with his hinder Bool over the Bowling-Crease, the 
Umpire shall call no Ball. 1880 Boy's Own Bk. 105 Within 
the return-crease.. and hehind the howling-crease, the bowler 
must stand when he delivers the ball. 

Bowling, variant of Bulling sb. 
Bow*ling-a*lley. All alley or long enclosure 
for playing at bowls or skittles : cf. Alley 4. 

*555 etef 2<y 3 Phil. <5- AI. ix, Licence .. for the having.. 
of any Bow’ling-Allies. 1612 Rowlands Knave 0/ ( tubs, At 
Bedlam bowling-alley, late Where cittirens did bet. 1703 
Art's Improv. I.9 The Use of them, in Paving the Streets, 
and laying of bowling-Allies. 1884 Harpers Mag. Jan. 
29^/ 2 The establishment of a good bowling-alley. 

Bowling-green. A smooth level lawn or 
green for playing bowls upon. (Hence a common 
simile * as level (or smooth) as a bow ling-green 
1646 Evelyn Aleut. 11857) I- 22 7 The whole country flat 
aud'Cven as a bowling-green, a 1695 Wood Li/e 118481 .>67 
'Brained privately in New- Coll, bouling-green. 1800 Mar. 
Edgeworth Lottery ii, Going to a bowling-green tea-party 
this evening. 1825 Watkkton \Cand. S. A liter. 1. i. 120 An 
immense plain .. as level ns a bowling-green. 

Bowlke, obs. form of Bulk. 

Bo win e, obs. f. Boi.lkx, swollen. 

Bowlster, Bowlt, obs. ff. Bolster, Bolt vd, 
Bow'ly, n. Sc. Also bowlie, boolie. [perh. 
f. Bow’j-//. 1 or - f -ly 1 ; but cf. Bow’lzl'* and Bom..] 
Bent, rounded. 

1821 Gal t Ann. Par. 131 ll was of the goose species, only 
with short bowly legs. 1864 J. Brown Plain H’ds. Health 
87 Vour bowly back, your huge arms. 

Bowman 1 (bp'^man). Also 4-5 bouraon. 
[f. Bow sbd + Max.] 

1 . A man who shoots with a bow ; csp. a fighting 
man armed with a bow. 

1297 R. Glouc. 378 Spermen aucte & bowmen, & al so 
arblastes. 1400 Destr. 'J'roy 5536 He was boumon of the 
best. 1581 J. Bell Hadden's Anno, Osar. 492 You are a 
prety bow man but your luck is very ill. 1598 Barrei 
T/teor. ICarres t. i. 3 Were there such bowmen as were in 
the old time. 1611 W. Barksti d Iliren (18761 105 Saturn 
wounded by Ioues little bowman. 1839 Thirewall Greece 
HL 375 Heavy infantry, with bowmen and slingers. 

+ 2 . Some kind of fish. Obs. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art 0/ Survey tv. iu. 63 Conger, 

I .ampson, Bowman, Soles. 

3 . Bowman’s root: a name given to certain 
plants : Cillcnia trifoliate, Euphorbia cor oil at a, 
and Isnardia altennfoUa. 

Bowman 1 (boirman). Saul. [f. Bow sb.- + 
Man.] The oarsman who sits nearest t*o the bow 
of a boat. 

1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xix, The bowman holding on 
with the boat-hook. 1840 U. Dana Be/. A/ast xxiii. 71 The 
bow-man had charge of the boat-hook and painter. 

Bownce, bowns, obs. forms of Bounce. 
Bownd, -en, obs. form of Bound, -ex. 
Bown(e, -nn v e, obs. ff. IRkin, Boun, Bound. 
Bow-net (bjuqnet [f. Bow sbd + Net : pos¬ 
sibly the original form of the thing explained the 
name.] 


1 . A kind ol trap used for lobsters, crayfish, etc., 
consisting now of a cylinder of wicker-work closed 
at one end and having a narrow, funnel-shaped 
entrance at the other : also called, a buw-weel. 

a 1000 .Eli rii. Coe. in \Vr.-Wiilckcr 167 Kassa bo?,enel, 
net leap. Ibid. 181 AVwjr<r, a:will, net Ixi^anet. 1552 
Huloet, Bowe netteor weele, nassa. 1607 Totsei.e Four/. 
Beasts 37 They take them in bow-nets .. whereinto they 
enter for the food, but being entrapped cannot go forth 
again. 1639 Horn & Roil Gate Lang. Cut. xxxviii. § 427 
A Fisherman fislieth with a hownet or vveel, in a river. 1883 
G. C. Davies Xor/otk Broads xix. 145 Bow-nets set in the 
runs .. for tench and cels. 

2 . A kind of net attached tu a bow or arch of 
wood or metal, used by fow lers. 

1875 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports 1. iv. i. s 4. 293 (Hawks] 
must be captured cither by the bow-net or the hand-net. 

Bownogh, var. ol Bonagh, Ohs., an Irish soldier. 
Bownte, obs. form of Bounty. 

Bow-pot, variant of Bough -but. 

Bowpres, var. of Beaupkhs Obs. . a fabric. 
Bowr, bowre, obs. ff. Bower sb . 1 , a. 

Bowrd e, Bowrder, var. of Bourn>, Bouhder. 
fBowrugie. Obs. Sc. [A comt]»t derivative 
of Burgess or ad. Fr. burgeoisiei] The ’ Bur¬ 
gesses ’ or third estate of the Scottish l’ailiament. 

t 1470 Henry JI'allace mu. 4 In Sanet Jhonstoun .. as- 
sent blit clerk, barown, and bowrugie. 

t Bowse, sh. Obs. rare. [a. MDu. buis gun: 
cf. Bus and 11 arquebus.] A harquebus. 

iSS& L hron. Gr. I-riars , 1852! 42 All London musterd in 
harnes, morys pykes, bowses, hand guns, and w hyit eotles. 

Bowse, bowsie, var of Bul.se, Bousy. 
t Bowser. W'L Also boweer ; bowsicr. [Dt- 
ri vat ion unceitain : perhaps a corruption of AK. 
hoarser, OF. hour sicr. Bursar, f. bott sc, purse. 

Noiw’ilhsianding the form lunvccr, and the agreement in 
sense with BoMuiek, the to v\ords can hauily be idenli< al, 
since there was no OF. batten r , bouthhr , with suitable 
sense. But the two binyscr and longer, bowju r may have 
been confused in English. | 

A treasurer, bursar. Hence Bow sery, a bursar’s 
office, a bursary. 

X S34 Hen. VIII. Liber Regis 11780 p. xi, Tu serche and 
kuowe the .. t ames of the .. almoner, bowser, huspyieler. 
1552 R. Hi iciiiNsuN Scrm. Lord's Supper 1S421 225 Mas¬ 
ters of colleges do call their stewards and buw-.ers tu an ac¬ 
count and audit. 1626 Scogids Jists N. Had evei> niglii 
1 he keys of the bowccry and buttery delhercd. 1631 T. 
1 ‘owei.l Tom 0/ Ait Fr. 149 To he head Uuw >ier ot the 
Colledge. 1721 x8oo Bailey, Botvser, the Purser, or Trea¬ 
surer of a College. 

Bowshot (beuj/'t . Forms: 3-5 bow(e - 
schote, 6 -shote, bow-shotte, 7-8 bowshoot^e, 
7- bowshot, [f. Bow sbd + Sir>T shl\ The dis¬ 
tance to which an arrow' can be shot from a bow. 

e 1300 A*. Alis. 3491 A bowe-schutc fro the brynkc. ( 1450 
Lonelicii Grail xiii. 316 More than fowre bowschote. 

1532 Bn. Berners 11 uon xcv. 308 Thenipeiuur. .auaunsyd 
hym selfe a bowe sliote before his companye. 1652 Cut- 
tekele Cassandra 1. v. 474 Within a Bow -shoot of their 
gates. 1734 tr. Roll ids Ane. Hist. 1182; II. 11. iui Within 
bowshot of it. 1814 Scott Wav. viii, About a bow-shot 
from the end of the village. 

Bowsie, var. of Buozv, Boirsv. 

Bowsom e, -sum, ohs. forms of Buxom. 
tBowson, obs. dial. f. Bauson, badger. 

1617 Assheton Jrnl. 1848' 18 We had a bowson : wee 
wrought him out and killed him. 

Bowsprit (bun*sprit). Forms: a. 4 bonspret. 

6 boespritte, 7- bowsprit; 0. fi-; boresprit, 

7 borespritt, boar-spright; y. 6 boltsprcct, 7 
boultspret, 7-9 boltsprit; d. 7 boldsprcet ; 
(. 7 bole-sprit, bowlo-, boulspret, boule spret, 
-sprit. [Found in all the mod. Tent, langs.: 1 Hi. 
boegsprict, LG- bogspret, Ger. bug-, bogsprict yjrom 
LG. or Du.;, .Sw. bogsprot , Da .hogspryd\ in all 
connected with the ship’s Bu\v, and with a word, 
in OF. spreot pole (ME, spret, speed a Du. spricl 
spear, javelin. Sw. sprat insect’s feeler. Cf. also 
Ol IG. spriuzan, MI 1 G. sp) linen to prop. The 
origin seems to lie between LG., Du., and Knglish : 
in the latter spreot was itself used in a nautical sense 
in OF. and MF. (see Sprit). But against the 
compound bt w-spril being of English rise, are the 
late appearance of bow in the* language, and the 
numerous perverled forms with bore, boar, boll, 
bold, bole , bowle, w’hich seem to show that the 
connexion with heu* was not evident to English 
sailors, either in sense or pronunciation. (Quota¬ 
tions for the word are very rare before 1590.) 

1 . A large spar or boom running out irom the 
stem of a vessel, to which (and the jib-boum anti 
flying jib-boom, which extend beyond it) the fore¬ 
mast stays are fastened. 

o. c 1330 R. Brunnk Chron. <K.O.i Bouspret. a 1500 
Chester PI. iMS. 1592)1. (18431 48 With toppe-ca-siill and 
boe-spritte. 1634 Brereton Prav. I. 169 The bow-sprit 
or sprit-sail [mast] which stands sloping even over the Leak- 
head, 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Fug. II. 833 Their Bowsprits 
armed with Iron. 1805 in Nicolas Disp. Kelson \ II. 189 
note, Found the bowsprit badly wounded, and bowsprit- 
shrouds shot away. 184a Dickfns A mer . Notes (1 850 56/2 
By the water side, where the bowsprits of ships si notch across 
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BOWSSEN. 

the footway. 1875 * Stonehenge * Brit. Sports 11. vut. i. § 3 
The forward rig also changed, from the bumpkin bowsprit 
and one head sail, to a long running bowsprit and full-sized 
flat jib. 

£}. 1594 W. Phillips Linschotcns Trav . in Arb. Garner 

III. 428 Our boresprit touched the shore. x6io Shars. 
Temp . t. ii. 200 On the Top-mast, The Yards and llore- 
spritt, would 1 flame distinctly. .116x3 tr. Camden's Hist, 
iitiz. itt. (1 638 ^13 Brake her Fore mast or Boresprit. 1655 
Heywooo Fortune by Land. iv% Wks. 1874 VI. 416 Our 
Mainsail, Boar-spright, and our Mizen. 

y. 1591 Plrcivall Sp. Diet., Cevadera , the saile of the 
boltspreet. . 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (x8io> 111 . 125 The yce .. 
touched their boltsprit. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram., 
Boultspret Ladder .. made fast ouer the Boulsprel to get 
vpon it. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1869) 294 She had lost her 
Maintop-mast, Fore-mast and Boltsprit. 1815 Scott Ld. 0/ 
Isles 1. xiv. 12 Her boltsprit kissed the broken waves. 

8 . 165a Croc. Parliament No. 170 Putting out the Par¬ 

liaments Jack on the Boldspreet end, and the English En¬ 
sign on the Poop. 

€. 1617 M issued Sp. Diet ., Bauprtz.. the bole-sprit of a 

ship. 1626 Capt. Smith Aeeid. Yng. Seamen 15 The fore 
mast, tnisen and bowlcspret .. the boulesprcl hath no bow¬ 
lines. 1634S1R. T. Herbert Trav. 182 Her bole-sprit broke 
onr mizen shroudes. 1691 T. H[ale] Ace. AVw Invent. 120 
From the extremity of the Boulsprit to the Lanthorn. 
f 2 . fig. The human nose, humorous. Obs. 

1690 SifADwi-LL Am. Bigot v. \Yks. 1720 IV. 295 Thy .. 
nose, that bolt-sprit of thy face. 1691 — Scenvrers v, They 
do not consider the tenderness of my bolt-sprit. 

tBow’Ssen,^. Obs. Alsoboossen,bous(s)en, 
bowsen. [ad. Cornish bcuzi ‘to immerge, drown’, 
according to Williams ‘a later form of bedhy, bidhy, 
or btidhy , Breton bcuzi, Welsh boddi to drown : 
Bidhyzi , mentioned by Borlase, is a different word, 
being ‘ a late form of bedidhia to dip, baptize 
Breton badeza, Welsh bedydhio, ad. L. baptizii-rc.)] 
traits. To immerse or duck (in a holy well). 
Hence Bowssening vbl. sb. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 123 a, There were many bowssening 
places, for curing of mad men .. if there appeared small 
amendment he was bowssened again and agame. 1758 Bor¬ 
lase Cornwall 102 The Cornish call this immersion Boos- 
senning, from Beuzi or Bidhyzi, in the Cornu-British, and 
Armoric, signifying to dip or drown. 1856 J. Allen Hist. 
Liskeurd iv. 46 The spring .. is said to have been used for 
bowsening or plunging an insane person suddenly, in order 
to restore him. 1865 1 ,'Estrange Yachting IV. Fug. 300 
Holy wells .. used as bowssening, ur ducking pools for the 
cure of madness. 

t Bowstaff. Obs. IT bowstaves. [f. Bow 
sb. 1 4.] A stick to be made into a bow. 

(1394 in Hakluyt / 'ey. 1 . 167 In the yeere of our Lord 1394 
.. werke, wax, osmunds, and howstaucs, to the value of 
1060 nobles.) 1436 Pol. Poems >1859' II- 171 Ormonde, 
coppre, bow-stafles, stile, and wex. 1540.de/32 Hen. ITII, 
xiv, For euery xxiiii. bundelles of bowstaues xxvii. vim/. 
1641 Formes do la Ley 172 Garble is to sort and chuse the 
good from the bad as the Garbling of Bowstaves. 1720 
Stereo $ Sun', ed. Strype 1754) 11 . v. xiii. 304/2 Bow Staves 
and arrows at low prices. 

Bowstar, -ster, -stowre, Se. ff. Bolster. 
t Bow-sting. Obs. Sc. = Bowsta ff. 

1551 Aberdeen Peg. V. 21 (JamA Valit bowstingis, price of 
the scoir vi 11 . Scottis money. 

t Bow’Stowre. Obs. rare. [perh. a. OF. *bos- 
teor, var. of bouteor , f. bonier also hosier) to strike, 
knock, as iri 4 bosterent a la porte ’ ^Godef.;.] 
perh. —Striker, knocker ^a battering-ram). 

1415 Wyntocn Cron. vut. xxxiv. 23 Browclu a Gyne, 
men callyd Bowstowre For til assayle that stalwart towre. 

Bow-street (bJu*str/~t). A street in London 
near Covent-Garden, in which the principal me¬ 
tropolitan police-court is situated : hence Bow- 
btreet officer, -runner, etc., a police officer. 

1812 Examiner 19 Oct. 663/1 Supported by a Bow-street 
Officer. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxx, * It's the runners , 

‘ The what!’ The Bow.strect officers.’ 

Bow-string, bowstring (bJu-siriq). [f. 
Bow sb . 1 + String sb.] 

1 . The string of a bow ; also fig. 

i486 Bk.St. Albans B vi,Tho saame lewnes )>ou shalt fastyn 
slackcly as a bowstryng vnocupyede. 1564 Act 8 Eliz. \. 
§ 4 An Armouror, Fletcher or maker of Bowstrings. 1626 
Bacon Syh'a § 993 Sound will be conveyed to the Eare, by 
striking upon a Bow-string, if the Horne of the Bow be held 
to the Eare. 1809 Campbell Gertrude m. xiv, The bow¬ 
string of my spirit was not slack. 1814 Scott Ld. 0/Isles 
vi. xxii, At once ten thousand bow-strings ring,'Fen thousand 
arrows fly! . 

2 . As used in Turkey for strangling offenders. 

1603 Knolles//m/. Turks (16381258 | He) commanded the 
executioner presently to strangle him with a bow siring. 
1768 Tucker Lt. Xat. 11 . 79 The Turks can now., dis¬ 
charge their ministers by other methods than the bow¬ 
string. a 1839 Praed Poems{iS6s > II- 45 As if apprenticed 
to the work, He ties the bowstring round the Turk. 

3 . Attrib. and Comb., as bowstring-maker ; bow¬ 
string bridge, a bridge consisting of an arch and 
horizontal tie, to resist the horizontal thrust; 
hence bowstring - girder ; bowstring hemp, 
plants of the genus Sauseviera, N. O. Liliacex, 
found both in Africa and India, of the fibres of 
which bow-strings arc made. 

1530 Palsgr. 200/2 Bowstryng maker faisevr de cordcs 
a lure. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6249/6 William Boyworth .. 
Bow-string-maker. 1866 Trcas. Bot. s.v. Sanseviera, The 
Bowstring Hemps arc stemless perennial plants. 

Bowstring (bd«*striij\ 7 >. [f. prec. sb. The 
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pa. t. and pple. ought to be bowstringed , but bow- 
si rung is also found, from the vb. la String.] 
trans. To strangle with a bow-string. 

1803 Palin. Kez\ I. 359 The vizier who commands a van¬ 
quished army .. is generally bowstringed. 1840 Poe IVks. 
1864 I. 132 It was high time for her to get up and be bow- 
strung. 1884 Graphic 23 Aug. 204/2 He took his bow and 
bowstrung him. 

lienee Bow-stringer and Bowstrung ppl. a. 
1820 Byron yuan v. cxlvii, His lately bowstrung brother 
caused his rise. 1839 Storehouse Ax holme 426 The first 
settler M as chief of the bow stringers who attended his [the 
Conqueror’s] army. 

Bowsum, obs. form of Bosom, Buxom. 

Bowsy, variant of Bousy, Boozy. 

Bowt'e, obs. form of Bolt, Bout, Bought. 
Bowtel(l, variant of Boltel, a plain circular 
moulding. 

Bowthe, Bowther, obs. ff. Booth, Boulder. 
Bowtifew,var. ofBoUTEFEU, Obs.,an incendiary. 
Bow-weed, corruptly bow-wood. A popular 
name of Cat tan tea nigra : cf. Bull weed. 

Britten & Holland cite Appendix to Gerard. 

Bow-window bJu*-wi ndim). [f. Bow 

1 . A Bay-window scgmentally curved on plan; 
called in A. P. S. Diet. Arch., a Bow Bay--windose. 

Often used as co-extensive with bay-windeno, whence 
‘such absurdities of diction as 41 square bow windows"’. 
Bay.7vittdi.K0 is generic, botv- 7 yindo:v specific, and uf much 
later rise, this form of bay being rare in earlier times. 

1753 Richardson Grandison 1781* VI. xxiv. j 36 The other 
seats of ihc bow-window. 1794 Keeton Landscape Card. 
(1805)178 Large recesses or bays, sometimes called bowre 
windows, and now bow windows. 1816 Jane Austen Emma 
11. ix. 198 A string of dawdling children round the baker’s 
bow-window. 1850 Thackeray Pendennis xxxv. (1884) 339 
His common lounge M as the bow-uinclow of White's. 

2 . slang. A big belly. 

1840 Marryat Poor Jack i, A very large man..«ith what 
is termed a considerable b<rw- 7 vindo 7 o in front. 

Hence Bow‘-wi:ndowed, having bow-windows ; 
also ( slang) big-bellied. 

1868 Holme Lek 15 . Godfrey ix. 44 The upstairs bow- 
windoMcd room. 1850 Thackeray Pendennis xxxiv. (1884 
334 Look at that very bow*-windowed man. 

Bow-wise (b^u-woiz', adv. [f. Bow sb. 1 + 
-wise.] ]n the form or figure of a bow. 

1398 Treyisa Barth, de P. R. vut. xvii. 11495) 3 20 Now 
she [the mone] shewyth herself shape a bowe wyse and now 
as a ccrcle, 1583 iSi anyhurst Aineis in. (Arb.) 87 The 
hauen from the eastcoast, in boweM-ise, crooked apereth. 
1842 .Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets < 1S63) 61 Streaked 
bow-wise, M'ith a livid white and red. 

Bow-wow, int. and sb. Also 7 bowgh-wawgh, 
bough-wough, 8 bough waugh. [Imitative. 
Other forms arc Baugh, Bough, Baw-w.yw, q.v.] 

1 . ibou’wau*^ An imitation of the barking of 
a dog. 

1576 Lamijarue Pcramb. Kent 11826* 235. |See Baw-waw.] 
1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. 382 llarke, harke, bowgh wawgh : 
the watch-Dogges barke. 1651 Ogii.rv .Esop (1665) 53 
Bough wough, Whose that dare break Into iny master’s 
House? 168* Otway Venice Trcs. 111. i. 35 Now, bough 
waugh, waugh, bough Maugh iBarks like a dog*. 1855 
Browsing Holy-Cross Day in Men 4 Worn. II. 160 Bow, 
mow, wow,—a bone for the dog ! 

2 . as sb. The bark of a dog ; also Jig. 

a 1832 Scott Diary, 1 fane Austen’s novels'. The big bow¬ 
wow I can do myself like any one going. 1849 W. Irving 
Crayon .Wise. 211 With a deep-mouthed bow- mow. 1854 
(in. mi. lan Beattie's Poems In trod. 16 The deep bow-wows 
of Johnson's talk. 

b. attrib. .buu’wuu), as in bow-wtrw theory, 
applied in ridicule to the theory that human speech 
originated in the imitation of animal sounds. 

1864 Max Muller Sc. Lang. Ser. 11. 87 The strong ob¬ 
jection .. to what 1 called the How-wow and the Pooh-pooh 
theories. 1883 Century .Wag. XXVI. 33 Advocates of the 
* Bow-wow' theory of the origin of language may find con¬ 
vincing facts among the Zuiiis. 

c. qttasi-at#. Dog-likc. snarling, barking. 

1838 W. Gardiner Music Xat. 62 Johnson’s sayings 
would not have appeared half so extraordinary but for his 
liow-wow May. 1854 H. Miller Sch. <y Schm. 11858* 344 
He could recite in the ‘big bow-wow style’. 

3 . transf A dog. humorous or as nursery term, 
a 1800 Comtek Beau's Reply 1D.) Nor some reproof your¬ 
self refuse Frum your aggrieved bow-wow. 

Bow-wow buu,wair\ v. [f. prec.] inir. To 
bark; also fg. to snarl, growl. Hence Bow- 
wower, Bow-wowing. 

183a Marryat X. Forster i, To be snarled at, and bow- 
wowed at, in this manner, by those who find fault, a 1845 
Hood To Hahnemann vi, Stop his bow-Tvoiv-ing. 1850 Car¬ 
lyle L ait. A ay Pamph. viii. To be bullied and bowowed 
out of your loyalty to the God of Light. 

Bowy, obs. form of Houghy a, and Bowie. 
Bowyer (bJwioi). Forms : 3 bowiare, 5 
bowjere, bowyere, 6boier, bowier, 7 boweyer, 
6- bowyer, [f. Bow sb. + -yer : cf. lawyer .] 

1 . One who makes, or trades in, bows. 

1*97 R* Glouc 541 The bowiares ssoppe hii breke & the 
bowes nome ech on. c 1440 Promp. Parr. 46 Bowjere 
[1499 bowycre], arcuarius. 1514 Fitzhf.ru. fust yce Peas 
U53 8 )9 2 Every boier make ..two bou'es of elmc. 1544 
Ascham Toxoph . (Arb.) 20 No man will be offended—excepte 
it be sunime fletchers and bowiers. 1697 View Penal Laws 
8 Concerning Bowyers and lhe making and keeping of Bows, 
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1862 Marsh Eng. Lang. xii. 182 The airou-makers, or 
fletchers .. had as full a vocabulary as the bowyers. 

2 . A bowman, an archer. Also attrib. 
c 1440 Promp. Part-. 46/1 BoM ^cre .. architencns. 1725 
Pope Odyss. viti. 260 Who boldly durst defy the Bowyer God. 
1808 Scott Marin, n. xv, His Norman bowyer band. 1870 
Bryant Iliad I.v. 156 The bowycr-god, Apollo. 

Bowyers Mustard: see Boor. 

Bowza, variant of Boza, a drink. 

Bowze, Bowzy, var. of Bouse, Bousy. 
Bowzey, obs. form of Boosy dial. t cow-stall. 
Box (bpksb sbd Bot. Also 4-7 boxe. [OE. 
box, ad. L. bux-tis box-tree, Gr. iru£os.] 

1 . A genus (.Bu.xus) of small evergreen trees or 
shrubs of the N.O. Euphorbiaceiv; specially B. 
sempervirctis , the Common or Evergreen Box- 
tree, a native of Europe and Asia; a shrub with 
deep-green leaves of a thick leathery texture. It 
is much used in ornamental gardening, esp. in a 
dwarfed variety (Dwarf or Ground Box) for the 
edgings of flower-beds. 

931 Chart. HChclstan in Cod. Dipl. V. 195 Of Sere gcinear- 
codan xfsan to Son rcadan sto .. of Sam u-com-c to Sere 
wican aet Sam boxe. a 1000 zElfric Voc. in Wr.-WDicker 
139 Buxus , box. 1382 Wvclif Isa. Ix. 13 The fyrr tree, 
and box, and pync tree togidere. ci4*o Anturs of Arth. 
vi, Vndur a lefe tale Of box and of barbere byggyt. 15S 1 
Turner Herbal G vja, The wood, of boxe is yelowe an<T 
pale. 1578 Lvtk Dodoens w. xxxu. 699 ’I’hc smal Boxe is 
called of some in Latinc, Hu mi Buxus : that is to say, 
Ciround Boxe, or Dwarflc Boxe. 1713 Guardian No. 173 
(1756) II. 360 There ships of myrtle sail in seas of box. 1820 
Tennyson .-I Spirit haunts , Fading edges of box beneath. 
1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 75/2 The Majorca box .. is a hand¬ 
somer plant.. with broader leaves, and a more rapid growth 

2 . The wood of the box-tree, Box-wood ; much 
used by turners and wood-engravers. Also fg. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 867 Pale as box sche was. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit.xix, Also of boxe be)> boxe^. 
made to kepe in muske and ol>er spicerye. 1553 Eden 
Treat. Xe 7 v Ind. <Arh.) 16 Rhinoceros .. of the coloure of 
boxe. 1635 J. Babincto.n Pyrotechn. 1 You must get of the 
bot dric Box you can finde. 1677 Moxos Mech. Exere. 
1703)347 Made on Box or Brass of most Mathematical 
Instrument Makers. 1852 M c Culloch Diet. Comm. 189 
Box i> a very valuable M-ood. It is of a yellowish colour 
close-grained, \ery hard, and heavy. 

3 . Comb, and Attrib. 

a. attrib. Of box or box-wood ; pale as box. 
1382 Wvclif Isa. xxx. 8 Wryt to it vp on a box table. 1598 

j E. Gilpin Skint. (1878) 43 Their box complexions .. Their 
iaundice looks. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1245 4 One Box Comb. 
One Pocket Handkerchief. 1693 W. Robertson Phrased. 
Gen. 276 Box teeth, teeth as yellow as box. 1714 Fr. Bk. 
of Rates 359 The Trade of Ivory-Combs, and aI>o Horn- 
Combs, anti Box-Combs. 1884 C assells Fain. Mag. Feb. 
141 2 Anything, .in the way of box edging. 

b. Comb., as box-bordcrcd. box-like adj.; box- 
berry, the fruit 'and plant) of the winter-green 
of America {Gaultheria procumbcns ; box-elder, 
-alder, a North American tree, the Ash-leaved 
Maple (Acer negunda) ; box-holly, a name of 
Butcher’s broom (Buscus aculeatus) ; box-slip, a 
slip of box inlaid in the beeebwood of some car¬ 
penters’ planes in order to give durability to the 
edge : box-thorn, common name for shrubs of the 
genus Lycitun , esp. L. barbarum. Also Box- tree, 
Box- wood. 

1851 S. JunD Margaret 11. i. x62 The path M as strcun 
M-ith old claret “boxberries. 1884 Harper's Mag. Oct. 661/2 
A ^box-bordered plat. 1866 Trcas. Bot. 781/1 The *Box 
Elder .. is sometimes introduced into English shrubberies. 
1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <y Min. jq They [Rhinoceroses] 
have.. a ‘Boxe-like colour. 1678 W, Salmon Pkarm. Lond, 
1. iv. 74 I.ycium, Pyxacantha , Buxea spina . .* Box thorn. 
1846 Mrs. Loudon Ladies*Comp.Flcnver.Gard. 130 Lycium, 
Solanaccx, Boxthorru 

c. Applied with distinguishing epithet to several 
other plants, as Bastard Box, Polygala chamx - 
buxus ; Flowering Box, Vaccinium Vitis-Idsca , 
having leaves like those of the box; Grey Box, 
Eucalyptus dealbata of S. Australia ; fPriekly 
Box, the Box-thorn (Lycium), also the Bulcher’s 
Broom, Buscus aculeatus ,Lyle); Queensland 
Box, Lophostcmon macrophylitis ; Bed Box (of 
New South Wales), L. australis ; Spurious Box, 
Eucalyptus lettcoxylon. of S. Australia; Tas¬ 
manian Box, Bnrsaria spinosa. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens vi. xiii.674 Butchers broome. .iscalled 
, .in base Alniaigue, .Stekende palme, that is to say, Pricklcy 
Boxe. Ibid, xxxiii. 699 Pricklcy Boxe is a tree not much 
vnlyke to the other Boxe, 

Box (bpks), sb~ Also Sc. boxse, boxe. [OE. 
box neut. or mnsc.: it is not clear whether this 
was (1) anollicr sense of box , the name of the tree, 

(2) an independent adoption of L. buxum box¬ 
wood, in the sense of a thing made of box, or 

(3) an altered form of L. pyx-is (puxis, med.L. 
buxis) box : see Pyx. In favour of the latter cf. 
OHG. buhsa femT^l HG .bull sc, biihse, Ger. hii disc , 

NMDu. busse. bosse, Du. bus, bos) on OTeut. type 
*bttksja ad. L, pyxis or Gr. trusts box. As the 
latter was f. tripos box-wood, the L. form of which 
was buxus. late and med.L. had many forms with 
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initial b, as buxis, buxida, buxla, box (a, bosta, 
bossida (cf. Boist), from some of which the Teu¬ 
tonic forms might well be derived.] 

I. 1. A case or receptacle usually having a 
lid ; a. orig. applied to a small receptacle of any 
material for drugs, ointments, or valuables; b. 
gradually extended (since 1700 ) to include cases 
of larger size, made to hold merchandise and 
personal property ; but (unless otherwise specified) 
understood to be four-sided and of wood. 

a 1000 /Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 124 Fix is, bixen l>ox. 
c 1000 Ags. Cos/. Matt. xxvi. 7 Da jonealaue him to sum wif, 
>co harfdc box |VuIg. alabastrntn] mil deorwyrSc sealfo. 
*'1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 145 Hie nam ane box ^emaked of 
marbelstone and hine fulde mid dcrewtirSc smenelcs. 1393 
Langl. PL C. xiv. 54 As fc>e messager .. bere]> bote a 
boxe a breuet her-ynne. c 1440 Prom/. Pari'. 46 Box or 
boystc, /ixis. 1480 Cal A. Angl. 39 A Box, pixis. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 1531) 286 b, The swete oyntement.. 
was closed and shutte in the boxe. 1580 Baket^I/z'. I* 
1083 Boxes or chestes where grocers put there spices and 
wares. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <$• Jut. v. i. 45 And about his [the 
apothecary's] shelues A beggerly account of emptie boxes 
..thinly scattered, to make vp a shew. 1611 Bible 2 Kings 
ix. 1 Take this boxe of oile in thine hand. — Transl. Prof. 

1 Certainc bare themselves as auerse from them as from .. 
boxes of poison. 1677 Loud. Gas. No. 1263/4 Three Silver 
Boxes, one for Sugar, one for Pepper, and one for Mustard. 
1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 171 ? 7 My landlady .. took the 
opportunity of my absence to search my boxes. 1862 Bur¬ 
ton lift.-hunter 1. 15 His spoil, packed in innumerable great 
boxes. _ 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 11 . 471 Sand and loam (packed 
lightly into metal boxes, called flasks*. 

c. fig- 

1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. v. i. 29 Why thou damnable box of 
enuy thou, a 1618 Raleigh Rem. 1 1664* 89 It is an essentiall 

} >roDerty of a man truly wise, not to open all the boxes of 
lisoosome. 1653 Walton Angler 220, i have several boxes 
in my memory in which 1 will keep them all very safe. 

2. With various substantives indicating its pur¬ 
pose, position, etc., as bonnet-, cartridge-, coal 
collectingdirt-, hat-, letter -, light-, match-, mis¬ 
sionary -, money-, pepper-, pill-, pillar-, poor-, 
sand-, savings-, snuff-, tar-, touch-box ; also Dick- 
box, and with a more specific signification, Jire-. 
smoke-, steam-box, etc. 

1638 Shirley Mart. Soldier iv. iii. tn Bullen Old.PL <1882 
1.236 The Sand of a Scriveners Sand-boxe. 1709 Steei.i 
Tatter No. 79 p 1, 1 made her resign her Snuff-Box for 
ever. 1722 Load. Gaz. No. 6068/8 One Pepner-box, two 
Salts, c 1730 Swift Directions Housemaid, Leave a pail 
of dirty water, a coal-box, a bottle, a broom. 1808 R. Porter 
/ rav. Sic. Russ, ff Sliced. (18131 I. i, it A broad belt, to 
which hangs an unwieldly cartridge-box. 1875 Uke Diet. 
Arts III. 1079 Water-Meter, A dirt box is attached to 
each end of the meters. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. CataL 217 
Cigar boxes, jewel boxes, handkerchief boxes, glove boxes, 
match boxes. 

3. In various contextual applications : f a. The 
pyx or receptacle for the consecrated host; fb. 
A surgeon’s box, used as a cupping-glass (cf. Boist) ; 
c. A ballot-box ; d. A dice-box; e. A letter-box ; 
f. The receptacle for infants at the gate of a found¬ 
ling hospital. 

1207 R. Glouc. 456 pe box ek, paL hong ouer the weued, 
myd Codes fless & blod. 1533 Ei.yot Cast. Helth (1541 
61 Application of boxes about the stomake, in hot feueis, 
are to be eschewed. 1549 Thomas Hist. Italic 115611 79 
Boxes, into whtche, if he wyll, he may let fall his ballot. 
iSS^ Chron . Cr. Friars (1852) 55 Spekyng agayne the sacra- 
ment of the auter .. callyd it Jacke of the boxe. 1562 Bul- 
levs Sic be Men, qc. 52 b, Aplie boxis with skariffaction. 
1604 Breton Pass. Sheph. 111. in Spensers It'is . (Grosart 1 
HI. Introd. 29 Or to see the subtle fox, How the villain 
lies the box. 2680 Cotton in Singer Hist. Cards 332, I 
ave seen a losing gamester greedily gnawing the innocent 
box. 1753 Chambers Cyel. Su//. s.v. Fox, Our sharper;, 
have opportunities of playing divers tricks with the box, 
as palming, topping, slabbing, a 1853 A. Opie Bank Note, 
It is .. necessary that a person whom I can trust should 
put the letter in the hox. 1873 Morley Rousseau J. 118 
1 he new-born child was dropped into oblivion in the box 
of the asylum for foundlings.’ 

4. esp. A money-box, containing either private 
or public funds, often with a defining word added. 

c 1386 Ciiaccer Cook’s T. 26 Kfor often cyme he foond his 
box [?\r. buxe] fill bare. 1393 Lang!.. P. PL C. 1. 97 And 
boxes ben [broght] forji |l-] botindeii with yre. 15523 Inv. 
Clu Goods Stafford 87 The poore mans box. a 15551 .yxdesay 
Tragedy 70, I purcheisl—for my proffect smgulare, My 
Boxsis and my Threasure tyll auance,— The Byschopreik of 
Merapose, in France. is8k> Barm Abe. B 1079 A boxe for 
almes or the poore mens boxe. 1607 Shaks. Titnon m. i. 16 
Nothing but an empty box, Sir, which .. 1 come to intreat 
your Honor to supply. 1766 Goldsm. Vie. IV. iv, He .. was 
to have a halfpenny on Sunday to put into the poor’s box. 

b. transf. The money contained in such a box ; 
a fund for a particular purpose. Cf. box-club. 

13891 in Ene. Gilds (iSjo) 5 He schal haue of ]>e commie 
box xiiij</. Ibid. 7 Alle ]>e costages that be mad aboute hym 
be mad good of tne box. 1439 F. F. Wilts (1882* 113. I be- 
ijueth to the ... Conmnc Box .. \js. viij</. 1621 Bukion 
Anat. Met. 11. iii. vn. (1651) 356 With ordinary gamester-., 
the fjains go io the hox. 1775 Johnson Lett. cxii. 11788'!. 
234 The ladies .. pay each twopence a week to the box. 
1830 Galt Ltnvrie T. 1. ii. (1849) 5 She applied in her auld 
days for a recommendation to get her put upon the box. 

5 . Short for Christmas-box, q.v. 
rtl 593 H. Smith Strut. { 1866) II. 240 The law is like a 
butlers-box, play still on till all come to the candestick. 1611 
Cotgk., Such a box as our prentices beg before Christmas. 
1621 W. Mason Hand/. F.ss. C ij. As an apprentices box of 


earth, apt he is to take all, but to restore none till hce be 
broken. 1629 Taylor Wit <y Mirth in Brand Pop. Ant. 
(1870) !. 270 Westminster Hall .. is like a Butler's Box at 
Christmas amongst gamesters : for whosoeucr loscth, the 
Box will bee sure to bee a winner. 1668 I’er vs Diary 28 Dec., 
Called up by drums & trumpets; these things & boxes having 
cost me much money this Christmas. 1712 Steele S/eet. 
No. 5091*3 The beadles & officers have the impudence at 
Christmas to a>k for their box. 

0 . A box under the driver’s scat on a coach ; 
hence in general the seat on which the driver sits. 

1625 Kna/pes Patent No. 31 A devise whereby the 
coachman without cumyng from his boxe shall..keepe the 
hinder wheeles from turninge. 1669 Evelyn Mem. (1857 
II. 42 Our coachmen so drunk, that they both fell off 
their boxes on the heath. 1753 Chambers Cyel. Su//. s.v. 

I Do.t, Coach-box , a place under the coachman's seal, wherein 
he puts what may be wanted for the service of the coach 
or horses. 1812 Jane Austen Mans/. Pk. (1870) I. viii. <7 
I he barouche would hold four perfectly well .. independent 
of the box. 1884 (J. Victoria More Leaves 116 Brown as 
always,unless I mention to the contrary, on the box. 

7 . A box and its contents; hence a variable 
measure of quantity. 

. c I 3 °S Judas 131 in E. E. P. .1S62 110 If ]*: boxe* haddc 
ibcon isolde.. pe leaping fierof was pretlic pans. 1377 Langi . 
P. Pt. It. xiu. 194 Hatied lionet Magdelcigne more for a 
boxe of sahic pan /adieu*. 1706 Phillies, Box isalso taken 
for an uncertain quantity of some Commodities; as of Pru- 
nelloes, 14 Pounds; of Quick-silver, from one to two 
Hundred Weight; of Rings for Keys, two Gross, etc. 1716 
f.ond. Gaz. No. 5438/4 Two Quarter Boxes «>f Lace and 
Edgings. 1852 M‘Cu llocii Diet. Comm. 667 Exportation 
of Sugar from Havannah in 2849 * 614,366 boxe* at 400 
lbs. 1875 Jowett Plato ied.2)V. 36 He who is tu be a 
workman should have his box of tools when he is a child. 
1886 lllust. Land. Sens 3 July 2 '3 A * box of whistles’, 
otherwise an organ. 

IX. A compartment or place partitioned off for 
the separate accommodation of people or animals. 

8 . A seated compartment in a theatre, at first 
specially for ladies ; often qualified, as front-, 
private-, side-, stage-, upper-, etc. In //. collec¬ 
tively for a distinct part of the auditorium. 

• As box, when this sense arose, had not acquired the *cn*c 
of a large wooden chest, but wa* chiefly an apothecary’s 
pill box or ointment pot, or perhaps a 'jewel-box', its 
transference to the theatrical Use was more remarkable 
than it seems to us with our notion* of large ‘boxes’ for 
goods. Could it be at first humorous or jocular, with some 
reference to 'casket', ‘jewel box’, or * box of ointment 
very precious ’Y* 

1609 Dekm.r Gull’s Horn-bk., I mean not into the lords 
roome, which is now but the stages suburbs. No, these 
boxes .. are contemptibly thrust into the rearc. 1632 M as 
singer City Mad. n. ii, (Anne) The private hox ta’cn up at 
a new play For me and my retinue. 1667 Pei-vs Diary 

* 18771 \ . 60 We were forced to go into one of the upper boxe* 
at 4»\ a piece. 1755 Johnson Diet., Box. the seats in the 
playhouse where tne ladies are placed. 1779 Sheridan Critit 
t. i. 443 Applications from all quarters for my interest, .front 
ladies to get boxes, a 1845 II000 Gutted Earn, xvi, Nine 
crowded in a private box. 1881 Daily Xervs 12 Sept. 2 3 
The auditorium, the boxe-s, upper circle, and gallery. 

b. transf The occupants of the boxes ; esp. 
the ladies. 

# a 1700 Drvden tJ.iThc boxe* and the pit Are sovereign 
judge* of this sort of wit. a 1704 T. Brown PersiusA. Prol. 
Wk*. 1730 1 . 51 Nor [ 1 ] from the tender boxes e'er Vet 
have drawn one pitying tear. 1711 Addison S/ect. No. 40 
Let him behave himself .. abjectly towards the fair one, and 
it is ten to one but he proves a favourite of the boxe.*. 

9 . A compartment partitioned oil in the public 
room of a coffee-house or tavern. 

1712 Sir :elk S/ect. No. 266 ? 4, 1 went to an Inn in lh» 
City .. 1 w’aitcd in one of the boxe*. 1782 Cow bi r Let. to 
Itilt 7 Dec., ! see you in your box at the coffee-bouse. 1871 
M. Collins Mrq. ey Merck. 1 . ix. 290 A11 ancient coffee- 
room, divided into boxes in the snug old fashion. 

10 . Short for Jury-box, Witness-box. 

1822 Lamb Elia, Roast Pig, Without leaving the box. 
they brought in a simultaneous Verdict of Not Guilty. 1837 
Dickens Pickiv. xxxiv, Mr. Winkle entered the witness-box. 
Mr. Phunky ought to have got him out of the box with all 
possible dispatch. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 . 385 The 
jury appeared in their box. 1880 Daily Pel. 4 Nov., By hi* 
country, represented by twelve men in a box, he will be tried. 

11 . Applied to an old square pew in a church, to 
a prison-cell, and the hinder compartment in a boat. 

1709 l.et. to Ld. M[avor\ 4 Some wh<$ sat in the Stalls 
and Boxes at St. Pauls litter’d. 1834 Ainsworth Rook- 
u>ood Hi. v. (1878) 200 In a box of the sione jug I was born. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Box , the space between the 
backboard and stern-post of a boat, where the coxswain sit*. 

12 . A separate compartment or stall for a horse, 
etc., in a stable, or a railway truck. Also horse¬ 
box. Loose box: one in which the animal is free 
to move about. 

1846 W. Andrew htd. Raihv. (ed. 2) 14 The horses came 
out of the horse boxes .. as fresh as when they went into 
them. 1886 Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. 327/2 To get cast in a loose 
box half as big as a barn. Ibid. 328/11A racehorse].. found 
huddled up in the comer of his box, shaking from head to 
foot. 

III. A box-like shelter; a hut, or small house. 

13 . A place of shelter for one or more men; as 
a sentry’s, signalmans, or watchman’s box; a 
sportsman’s hiding-place while shooting. 

b. spec, on the Railway. A small structure, gene¬ 
rally on raised supports, from which the signals, 
switches, etc., of a section of a railway are worked. 
1714 Gay Trivia 11. 176 The Centry’s Box. 1835 Hood 


Dead Robbery iii. The Watchman in hi* box was dosing. 
1884 Sh edy S/ort x. 176 Grouse are not slow to discover 
any movement in the ‘box'. 

1 4 . A small country-house; a residence for tem¬ 
porary use while following a particular sport, a* a 
h anting-, shooting-, fishing-box. 

1714 Ellwooo At<tobiog. 233, I took a pretty Box for him 
.. a mile from me. 1756 Geuti. Mag. XXVI. 445 And pur¬ 
chases his country box. 1756 J. Wakton Ess. Po/e (1782) 
in. 1 . 108 His father retired from business .. to a little con¬ 
venient box, at Binfield. 1825 Couuett Rnr. Rides 200 
Rawlinson, who .. has a box and .some land here. 1873 
Tristram Moab xi.2i3 Sonic of these he may have employed 
to erect here a hunting-box. 

IV. Technical usages. 

15 . A case for the protection of a piece of me¬ 
chanism from injury, dust, etc. a. The case in 
which the needle of a compass is placed. Box 
and lYced/c (see quot.). 

[When the cardboard with the points was not attached to 
ihe needle, but wa* fixed to the box, the hox would have to 
be turned each time the ship changed its direction see quot. 
1613 ; hence may have arisen the e.\pre**ions in Box vd t2.] 
1613 M. Ridley Magn. Bodies 105 If the ship turne any¬ 
thing about, the boxe of the compare mu*t al*o be turned. 
1696 Pi 111 ,lies, Box and Xecd/e, an Instrument used in sur¬ 
veying of Land, and finding out the situation of any side, 
by pointing one end of it* needle towards the North. 2753 
Cn ambers Cyel. Sag/., Box andXeedte, in Navigation, is 
the same with the compa**. 1755 Johnson, Boa . .the case 
of tin: mariner’s compa**. 

fb. 'l'he case i.c. inner casej of a watch. 
Also the barrel. Obs. 

2675 Loud. Gas. No. 1008 4 Lost - .a plain round Watch, 
the Box and Out-case of Gold. 1678 Hid. No. 2305/4 A 
round Watch .. in a silver Box engraven, a plain silver out 
Case. . 1740 Chlvne Regimen 320 Like a Spring in the Box 
of a Watch. 1752 in Chamber* Cjct. 

e. 'l'lie ca.*u of a lock ; also, Ihe socket on a 
door-jamb which receives the bolt. 

1679 Plot Stafford ft. (1666) 376 These l.otk* they make 
either with brass or iron boxes so curiou*ly poli*h't. 1875 
Ure Dili. Arts IN. 130 A bolt shoots from the box or lot k 
..and catches in some kind cf staple or box fixed to re¬ 
ceive it. 

16 . a. A metal cylinder in the nave ol a cart or 
carriage wheel, which surrounds the axle. b. The 
ca>c in which the journal of a shaft, axle, etc., re¬ 
volves; a journal-box, a bearing. ^Cf. JU'sH sb.- 

2722 Loud.Ga -. N«>. 495; 4 Cast Iron Boxes, for the Wheel* 
of all manner of Carriages. 2753 Chamber* CJiY. Sn//. >.v., 
Box of a wheel, the aperture wherein the axis turn*. 1811 
Wellinoion in Gurw. Dis/. VIII. ^51 You will let him 
hat e.. brass boxes from wheels. 1885 1 nw in Elem. Machine 
Design 229 Axle-boxes are peculiarly formed journal- 
l>earitigs. 

17 . The piston of a pump ; the case containing 
the valve ; also the upper part of a pump-stock. 

1626 Cart. S.miiii Aecid. i ng. Seamen 12 The Ptnnpc 
the purnpes chaine, the spindle, the boxe, the clap. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marino < 1789'G iv, The pump-spear, draw - 
up the box, or piston, charged with the water. 1867 b.MYTtt 
Sailors Word-bk. s.v., F.ach ordinary pump ha* an upper 
and lower box; in the centre of each box is a valtc opening 
upwards. 

18 . A cavtly made in the trunk of a tree to col¬ 
lect its sap; cf. Box vL 7. 

17Z0 Dudley Ma/ie Sugar In Phil. Frans. XXXI. 27 
The Box you make may hold about a Pint. 1856 Olmsted 
Sta 7 , e States 339 If we enter, in the winter .. a ‘turpentine 
orchard ’, we come upon negroes engaged in making boxes, 
in which the sap is to be collected the follow ing spring .. 
These * boxes '.. are cavities dug in the trunk of the tree. 

19 . Printing. One of the cells into which a type- 
case is divided. 

1696 Phillies s. v. Case, The Printers call a Case a division 
of little Boxes where they pul the Letters of the Alphabet. 
1875 Uke Diet. Arts HI. 643 The upper case, having 
ninety-eight boxes, contains the capital and small capital 
letters ictc.i. ■ in the lower case, having fifty-four boxes, ate 
disposed the small letter* etc.. 

20 . ontiding. In sand-moulding, the ease con¬ 
taining the satttl in which the mould is made ; a 
‘ Jlask \ 

1875 Uke Diet. Arts 11 . 476 Boxes constitute an essential 
and very expensive part of the furniture of a foundry. 

V. 21 . Phrases. To be in the (formerly a 
wrong box \ to he in a wrong position, out of the 
right place. ‘To be in a box v colloq,): to be in a 
fix, in a ‘corner’. 

[The original allusion appear* to be lost; was it to the 
boxes of an ajHithecary? Cf. [Cesar Borgia] appoincted 
poysoned coumfettes for a Cardinal! that dined with his 
father, but the father hym selfe was serued of the wrungc 
boxe anil died. W. ’Thomas Hist. Italic 1540.] 
a 1555 KlDLtY Wks. 1631D. * If you will hear how .St. Au¬ 
gustine expouudeth that place, you shall perceive that you 
are in a wrong box. 2607 \Valdington 0 /t. Glass 17 
Socrates said, laugh not, Zophyrus is not in a wrong box. 
a 1659 Cleveland Coachman 12 Sir, faith you were m the 
wrung Box. 1679 Hist. Jetzer 13 The Father Confessor 
*aw himself in a wrong box. 1685 H. More Para. Pro/h. 
252 You should find your self in a wrong^ Box. 1836 
Makrvat Mulsh. Easy x. 31 Take care your rights of man 
don't get you in the wrong box. 

VI. Comb, and A It rib. 

22 . simple alt rib. Belonging lo a box or boxes; 
coming from boxes. 

1883 Har/er’s Mag. Nov. 880/1 The coigne of vantage in 
the box tier. 1885 Daily Xetvs 14 July 2/2 New laid eggs 
. .cannot be competed against by the foreign or ’ box ’ egg*. 
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23. General eomh.: a. ohjeclive, as box-maker, 
-making, -opener, -scraper, -setter ; box-turning 
adj. b. attributive, («.) of a box, as box-lid ; 
^.) of the nature of, or resembling a box., as box- 
keelson , -lock, -stall, -stave, -stringer ; (**.) pertain¬ 
ing to a box in a theatre, etc., as box-circle. -lobby, 
-office, -opener, -seat ; also box-like adj. 

1812 Examiner 9 Nov. 713/2 The * box-circle at the 
Theatres. 1827 Genii, Mag, XCVII. u. 501 Whatever has 
been on the *box-lid .. is unfortunately wholly defaced. 
1836 Dubocrc Violin ix.<1878)277 An ugly, bluff, "box-like 
pattern [of violinJ. 1858 W. Ellis Vis. Meuiagasc. iii. 54 
'The little box-like room. 1730 Saverv in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVI. 326 A common Door Key of an Iron "Box*Lock. 
1645 Pacitt Htrcsiogr. (cd. 4* 133 The Author of this Sect 
was one Iohn Hethe ring ton, a* Box e-maker. 1812 Examiner 
5 Oct. 631/2 Those who apply first for places at the * Box- 
Office. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Pagan uc P. vii. 55 Carried the 
'boxstovc into the broad aisle of the meeting-house. 1869 
Sir E. Reed Ship-build. ix. 168 "Box-stringers are formed 
on the beam ends. 

24 . Special comb.: box-barrow, a barrow with 
upright sides and front ; box-beam, an iron beam 
with a double web ; box-bill sec quot.) ; box- 
chronometer, a marine chronometer with gimbal 
arrangements like a ship’s-compass; box-club, a 
society for mutual aid in distress, a friendly <>r 
provident society; box-coat, a heavy over-coat 
worn by coachmen on the box, or by those riding 
outside a coach ; box-coupling, an iron collar 
used to connect the ends of two shafts or other 
pieces of machinery; box-crab, a crab of the genus 
Calappa, which when at rest resembles a box ; 
box-day— Boxixg-day ; also one of the days in 
the vacation appointed in the Court of Session 
^Scotl.) for the lodgment of papers ordered to be 
deposited in the Court (cf. Box v. 1 4, Boxing vbh 
sb. ; box-drain, a drain of quadrangular section; 
box-feeding, rearing cattle with each animal in 
a box or separate stall of the stable ; box-fish, a 
name of the trunk-fish, Osi ration ; box-girder, 
an iron girder resembling a box. the four side* 
being fastened to one another by angle-irons; 
box-groove ^sce quot.' ; box-hand (see quot.): 
box-iron, a smoothing iron with a cavity to con¬ 
tain a heater; alsol attrib. ; box-keeper, a.) the 
keeper of the dice tjnd box at a gaming table ; ( b .' 
an attendant at thi* boxes in a theatre; so box- 
keeperess : box-man, a man who carries a box ; 
box-metal, a metallic alloy of copper and tin, or 
of rinc. tin, lead, an^ antimony for bearings ; box- 
money, a.) money collected in boxes; ( b . a 
payment to the keeper of the dice-box at each j 
throw; in //. simply, boxes ; box-pleat, a double | 
pleat or fold in cloth ; so box-pleated ppl. a, j 
box-pleating vbl, sb .; box-slater Zoo!.), a name ' 
of the genus Jdothca of Isopods; box-sleigh, a 
sleigh with a box-like body; box-timbering, the 
lining of a shaft with rectangular plank frames 
(Raymond Mining Gloss. / ; box-tortoise,-turtle 

sec quot. ; box-wallah ' Anglo-hid. sec Wallah)- 
a native itinerant pedlar in India. Also Box-bed. 

1837 Carlyle Er. Rev. II. 1. xi. 69 Yoked in long strings 
lo ’box barrow or over-loaded tumbril. 1881 R wmond 
Mining Glass., Pox-bill , a tool used in deep boring for 
•.lipping over and recovering broken rod*-. 1875 Bedford 
Sailor'sEock. Pk. v. ted. 2 190 In winding up ~Dox-ehrom»- 
meters, the chronometer should be inverted carefully in it- 
gimbals. 1766 Knock London IV. 239 ScotN-liall, a corpo¬ 
ration for the relief of the poor, .people of Scotland, .founded 
by James Kiitnicr . .who obtained .. letters patent lo incor¬ 
porate a 11 box-club of his countrymen for this purpose. 1807 
Vancouver Agric . Dexum <181 p 464 Box clubs .. have much 
extended since the law passed for making them corjwralc. 
1822 W. Irving Rmceb. flail <18451 60 The travellers’ room 
is garnished .. with *bo\-coats, whips of all kinds. 1861 
Emerson Co tub. Life 90 Dress makes a little restraint. .But 
the box-coal is like wine : it unlocks the tongue. 1864 
Burton Scot Abr, I. v. 302 The handsel.. has fallen into 
disuse, having been superseded by that great institution the 
’ Box-day. 1848 Card. Chron, 769 ’Three methods of feeding 
cattle are..llemel-fecding. Stall-feeding, and * Box-feeding. 
i8 39 47 Todd Cycl. Anat. <y P/iys. 111 . 969/1 The . ."box- 
fishes..have their entire body .. enclosed ill a dense case ol 
armour. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., % ifo.r-gtoovc, a 
closed groove between two rolls, formed by a collar on one 
roll, fitting between collars on another roll. 1833 Eraser's 
Mag. VIII. 194 The avowed profits of keeping a table of 
this kind is the receipt of a piece for each "tax-hand,—that 
is. when a player wins three times successively, he pays a 
certain sum to the table; and there is an aperture in the * 
table made to receive these contributions. 1726 Milks in 
Phil. Trans, XLIV. 56 "Box-Irons for smoothing Linen- 
Clothes. 1723 Loud. Gas. No. 6195/6 John Brown .. Box- 
iron-maker. 1680 Coiton in Singer Hist. Cants 335 If you 
be not careful and vigilant, the "box-keeper shall score you 
up double or treble boxes. 1603 \V. de Britaine Hum. 
Prudence 141 Playing at Dice., the Box-keeper is commonly 
the greatest Winner. 1728 Vanurcgh & Cm. Pros.’. Husb. 
v. iii. 112 She hears the Boxkeepers, at an Opera, call out- 
The Countess of Basset's Servants! 1855 7 Thackeray 

Misc. II. 346 <D.) The v box-keeperess popped in her head, 
and asked if we would take any refreshment. 1866 Geo. 
Eliot E. Holt 11 . 193 Accommodation for narrative hagmen 
or * box men. 1557 Order of Hospitalls Kvb, An Verely- 
booke for Collections, Legacies and Benevolences, "Boxe 


Mony. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Pox, Betters have 
the advantage over casters as they have no "box-money to 
pay. 1882 Daily Meivs 22 Sept.3/3 The. .material, arranged 
in "box-pleats from the waisi. 1883 Myra's Jrnl. Aug., 
Narrow box-pleated blouse paniers finish the corsage. 1882 
Soiiety 14 Oct. 24/2 The width uf a skirt necessary for kilt¬ 
ing or box-pleating is always three limes as much as for a 
plain one. 1869 Nicholson Root, xxxii. (1880) 305 Other 
well-known Iso|K>ds are .. the "Box-slaters {Idot hea\ 1843 
Penny Cycl. XXV. 72 Genus Pyxis. This genus is the only 

I. and "Box Tortoise. By means of this sort of moveable 
door or lid, the Pyxis .. can shut itself up in a sort of box. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits 125 The same men. .shut down 
their valve, as soon as the conversation approaches the 
English chorch. After that, you talk with a "box-turtle. 
a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor III. xxl 263 The 
"box-wallas or sundook-wallas, are native pedlars. 1865 
/'at/ Malt G. 3 Aug. 11/1 As to the poor boxw-allah, the 
meiiLsahib is a good deal to blame. 

Box (bpks , sbf Also 4-5 boxe. [ME. box : 
of unknown origin ; perh. related lo an OTeut. 
*boki-, whence MDu. bake, bake, early mod.Du. 
beuk, M 1 IG. bite blow, stroke, MDu. boken, 
M 11 G. hoc hat to strike, slap ; but in this case the 
formation remains unexplained. It has also been 
compared with Da. bask blow, stripe, but no intcr- 
med. links have been found. (More probably, it 
is of native English origin ; it may be an onoma¬ 
topoeia. or have arisen from some fig. or playful 
use of Box sbf Mahn compares Gr. irv£ ‘with 
clenched fist’, which might have been to the pur¬ 
pose if * box ’ had begun as school slang.)] 

11 . A blow ; a buffet. Obs. exc. as in 2. 

<1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1388 Hadde in arrays mainc a 
blode box Ire r. boxe]. a 1400 Morte Art A. 1 Roxb.93 With 
his burlyche bramie a box he hjtnc reclwv 1580 Barei 
- llv. B 1076'To giue one a boxe orblowe with the fist. 1647 

II. More Song of Soul jii. App. Ixv, The Shrow him heat 
w ith bufies and boxes. 1727 Swim Gulliver it. v. 136 Th*» 
bird. .gave me »o many boxes with his wings on both sides 
of iny head and body, .that, etc. 

2 . spec, A blow on the ear or side of the head 
with the hand ; a slap, a cuff. 

c 1440 Prontp . Pnrx\ 46 Box or buffet (, ala/a. 1589 title I 
Pappe with an Hatchet ..Ora Counlric cufle, that is a sound 
l>oxe of the care for the idiot Martin to hold his peace. 
1594 Nashf. Unfort. Tra:\ 64 My owne mother gaue I a 
boxe on the eare too. 1599 bn.AKS. Hen. V, iv. vii. 133 To 
lake him a taxe a'th ere. 1601 Shi rley's Trav. <1863) 9 Sir 
Anthonies brother gaue the caplaine a sound taxe. 1676 
DT’rfly Mad. Eiikie 11. i. <1677) 11 A Box oth' Ear for a 
Prologue, you know. 17x2 Addison* Sped. No. 317 .» 35 
< lave Ralph a tax on the Ear. 1876 Green Short Hist, vii 
$ 3- 3^3 ^ta iElizabeth] met the insolence of Essex with a 
box on the ear. 

Box (bpks\ I'd [f. Box sb.~, which yields a 
large number of disconnected uses.] 

1 . trims. To furnish or lit with a box. 

1481 90 Ho-.vard f/ouse/i. Pks. 1841' rg" My Lord paid 
me. .for boxy tig a peyre whcles. 1844 Regnl. ly Ord. Army 
102 For a box trigger-plate, including new trigger, and tax¬ 
ing ditto, and fitting the same tit for service, is. $d. 

b. To give a Christmas-box (cof/oi/.) ; whence 
boxing-day. 

t 2 . (rans. To bleed by cupping ; to cup. Obs. 
Cf. Holst v. 

1477 Earl Kniius'(Jaxton’/bV/VJ, The ij to boxe and lete 
biotic. 1533 Ki.yot Cast. Helth 11541' 60 Of scarifyeng 
called boxyng or cuppyng. 1543 Traheron Vigo's Chiring. 
11. xix. 30 To boxe, or cuppe the place wyth dcpcscarificatyon. 

3 . To put into a box. 

1586 Cohan Haven Health c'ii. <1636 108 If it [Marma¬ 
lade] be .xtiflfe, then lake it off and box it, while it is warm. 
1616 Surfl. & M ark \\. Countr. Farm 424 Straine it, and 
boxe it after you hauc strewed sugar in the taxes. 1741 
Compl. Earn. Piece 1. iii. 239 Lay them drying .. then box 
them, i860 < iosSK Rom. gat. Hist. 26 Here is the ‘copper 
underwing that seems so unsuspicious that nothing appears 
easier than to box it. 1884 Pall Mall G. 4 July 6/1 Eighty 
girls are employed in sorting cigars and taxing them, 
b. To box up : to * put up ’ in a box : alsoyf?. 

1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. 192 The Sentences shall ta 
1 boxed up in several paragraphs 1674 Flatman To Mr 
. tmtiu 16 Thus John Tradeskiu starves our greedy eyes, 
By taxing up his new found Rarities. 1823 J. Baixtock 
Dont. Amnsem. 147 Box up the refined potass carefully. 

4 . To lodge a document in a Uw Court. 

1868 Ad 3« 4 32 Viet. c. § 63 The Court may order such 
documents as appear necessary to l>e printed and boxed. 

5 . To confine as in a box. or in uncomfortably 
narrow limits ; often with up, in. 

1710 Swift Tatler No. 238 ? 3 Box’d in a Chair the Beau 
impatient sits. 1824 Mrs. Siierwoou Waste Xot it. 5 How 
do yon like being taxed up with the old lady? 1865 
Cameron Malayan hid. 83 The w all of jungle w hich taxes 
in each plantation. 

0 . /runs. and iulr. To fit compactly as in a box ; 
lec/in. to fit with a scarf joint. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Pot. xxix. 459 Savin has oppo¬ 
site, erect, decurrent leaves, with the opjjosilions boxed 
into each other along the branches, c 1850 Rudim. Xavig. 
AVeale) 152 Its lower end scarphs or boxes into the keel. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 126 The stem is taxed when 
it is joined to the fore end of the keel by a side scarph. 

7 . trails. To make an excavation in the trunk of 

a tree) for the sap to collect. 

1720 Dudley* Maple Sugar in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 27 
You tax the Tree. 1755 Genii. Mag. XXV. 551 Turpentine 
.. gathered by boxing the pitch-pine trees. 1865 Morning 
Star 5 Apr., The trees after being ‘boxed’ begin lo pro¬ 
duce turpentine immediately. 


8 . To partition <7^into boxes. 

1869 Daily News 30 May, The/ronts of the galleries have 
been snugly taxed off. 

9 . slang. To overturn in his box (c. g. a watch¬ 
man). 

1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. ». (1858) 59 Were they all.. 
hunting in the country, or boxing the watch ? 1852 — Es¬ 

mond it. v. (1876) 196 The incorrigible young sinner, was 
abroad boxing the watch, or scouring St. Giles’s. 

10 . Se. To wainscot, to panel walls with wood. 
Jamieson.'' 

11 . To take with, or appeal to, the box audience 
of a theatre, etc. 

1672 Vjlliers <I)k. Buckhmd^t/ifrt^rt/ (Arb.) 29 It shall 
read..and act and plot and *hew’, ay, and pit, box and 
gallery, I gad, with any Play in Europe. 1831 Macaulay 
Moores Byron , The rants of Byron's rhyming plays would 
have pilled it, boxed it, and galleried it, with those of any 
Bayes or Bilboa. 

12 . Naut. To box the compass ; a. sec quot.) 

1753 Chambers Cjit. Supp., Poxiug , among sailors, is 

Used to denote the rehearsing the several points of the com¬ 
pass in their proper order. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy 
xv iii, I can raise a perpendicular .. and box ihe compass. 
1867 Smyth Sailors II ord-bk.. To Box the Compass. Not 
only to repeat the names of the thirty-two points in order 
and backwards, but also to be able lo answer any and all 
questions respecting its division. 

b. fig. To go round to the direct opposite ; to 
make a complete turn. 

1815 Scribbleomania 213 (Jobbcl.. Has tax'd every point 
of the compass lo Gammon. 1833 Eraser $ Mag. VIII. 29 
flic Mercury, .taxed round the political compass, following 
instinctively its old employer—Interest. 1869 Black more 
Lortta D. xliii.tD.) The wind would regularly box the com¬ 
pass. .in the course of every day, follow ing where the sun 
should be. 

13 . To box off : to turn the head of a vessel by 
hauling the head-sheets to windward and biacing 
the headyards aback ; to box-haul. To box about : 
to sail up and down, often changing the direction. 

1832 Marry.vi .V. EorsttrusW, You must box her off. 1836 
Eraser's Mug. XIV. 571 He often taxed about, in his High¬ 
land yacht, for a week together. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xxiii. < 1856) 185 While thus boxing about on one ofour tacks. 

Box (ty>ks), vf [f. Box sbA According to 
Matzner, Franck, Kluge, etc., the mod.Du. boxen, 
LG. baksen, baaksen, Ger. baxen . boxen, Da. baxe. 
Sw. baxas, box as, are all from English.] 

1 . trans. orig. To beat, thrash ; later, to strike 
with the fist, to cuff, to buffet : 11070 usually, to 
strike (the check, ear, etc.) with the hand. 

1519 11 orman Vulg. 137 § 17 11 c was taxed out of the 
place : as he had l>een a started hare. 1589 R. Harvey/’/. 
Pen. 12 To boxe a shadowc, and beate their knuckels 
against a bare wall. 1601 Sir J.Ogle in Sir F. Verc Comm. 
150 He. .must sit with his hands bound, whitest boyes and 
devils come and tax him about the ears, a 1661 IIulvday 
Juvenal 206 Xerxes commanded them to give the sea 300 
strokes with a scourge, and to tax it. 1666 Purrs Diary 
20 Jan., I tacome angry, and taxed my boy. .that 1 do hurt 
my thumb. 1704 Stef.I.f; Lying Lever u. 1747' Lettiee 
I’ll down right box you—Hold your longue, Gipsy. 1783 
Ainsworth Lat . Diet. Morell 1. s.v. Ear , Boxed on the 
car, (olaphis, vel alnfis, carsus. 1837 Disraeli l' euetia 1. 
ix. <1871* 42 Attempting to tax her son’s cars. 1876 Black 
Madcap V. i. 3 I’ve a good mind to box your ears. 
fig. 1674 K. Godfrey Ini. <y Ab. Physic 29 To have our 
ears weekly taxi about with the Philosophers-stonc, Hori¬ 
zontal Gold and Noble Mercury. 

2 . iulr. To fight with fists; now mostly of purely 
athletic practice with boxing-gloves. 

1567 Studlky Seneca's Hippolytus < 1581) 64 b, The naked 
Fist found out To scratch and cuffe, to boxe and bum. 1682 

1 iryden Epil. Ranks' Unhappy Fax \ 33 ’Tis just like chil¬ 
dren when they tax with pillows. 1765 Tucker Lt. A at. 
II. 170 Two men taxing together in the next street. 1790 
Cowfer Odyss. viii. 124 To leap, to tax, to wrestle ana to 
nm. 1819 Byron Juan 11. .veil, For sometimes we most 
tax without the muffle, n 1859 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. 
Wks. 1 . 36 To tax .. was in those days a mere necessity of 
schoolboy life at public schools. 

b. To box it out , etc.: cf. tojight il out. 

1697 Collier Ess. Mar. SubJ. 1. <17091 132 Clowns may 
Box it off, and l>e quiet. 1702 De Foe More Reform. Pref. 

2 The Englishmen fairly Box it out. 

3 . trans. To fight - v another) with lists. 

1694 R. L'Esr RANGE Fables <i 699> 343 The Ass., look’d 
on, till they had tax’d themselves a weary. 1749 Fielding 
Torn Jones xvi. ii. Box thee for a bellyfull. 1803 Bristeii 
Pedes/. Tour 1 . 359 If they were to., tax each other. 

4 . transf. To strike with the forc-paw. 

a 1711 Grew <J.> A leopard is like a cat ; lie boxes with 
his forefeet, as a cat doth her kitlins. 

Boxage, obs. form of Boscage. 

Box-bed. [fi Box + Beu] \ bell having the 
form of a large box with wooden roof, sides, and 
ends, opening in front with two sliding panels or 
shutters ; often used in cottages in Scotland : some¬ 
times also applied to a bed arranged so as to fold 
up into a box. 

1801 R. Gall TintQuey 173 She dauchlit down wi’ speed 
Ihe bowel aff the tax-bed head, 1883 Longnt. Mag. Apr. 
648 The cottage being divided into two small apartments 
by the box-beds erected in a line. 

Boxed (bfkst ,///. a. [f. Box v. \ +-ld.] En¬ 
closed in, 01 as in, a box; confined within un¬ 
comfortably narrow limits. Frequently with up. 
Boxed shutters ; shutters folding into boxings. 
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1589 Warnf.r Alb. FngA. xxiii. 115 Their [/. e. Papists'1 
skaer-spright waicr, boxed Bonus, their hoasU. 1885 Hugh 
Cosway Fam. Affair xw iv. 314 The tearful room with its 
boxed-up odour of death. 

Box-elder: see Box sb . 1 2 b. 

Boxen (bpkscn), a. arch. [f. Box sh. I + ‘EN 1 .] 

1. Of or pertaining to the box-tree or box-trees. 
1578 Lvtk Dodoens vi. xxxi. 690 The lye in which Boxen 

leaves have been stieped, makclh the heare yellow. 1697 
Drydf.n Virg. Georg. 11. 6x3 Cytorus, ever green With 
Boxen Groves, c 1800 K. White Clift. Gr. 34 Beneath the 
boxen hedge reclined. 1835 Fraser's Mag. XII. 343. 

2. Made of or resembling box-wood. 

[c 1000 /Klkric Foe. in Wr.-Wfilckcr 124 Pixis, hixen 
box.J 1566 Siudi.ey Sr) tee as Agament. (15811 147 b, The 
hollow boxen pype .. doth geue a soleinne sound. 1637 J. 
Pocki.ington Attare C/tr. 42 Powder to turnc my boxen 
teeth into Ivory. 1710 Pim.ii'S Pastorals vi. 17 A Boxen 
Ihuit-Boy, loud, and sweet. 1790 Couthk Iliad xxiv. 344 
Tlie sculptured boxen yoke. 

Boxer 1 (b^ksai). [f. Box z/.l +-ER 1 .] One 1 
who puts things up in boxes. 

1871 Fe/to 8 Feb.. The material passes, .through the hands 
of. .an ‘examiner', and..a ‘boxer 1 . 

Bo ‘xer [f. Box V.2 + -KR 1 .] One who boxes ] 

or fights with his fists ; a pugilist. 

1742 Fieloing J. Andrews in. ix, A stool fellow and an 
expert boxer. 1875 Jowf.tt Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 154 As if 1 had 
received a blow from the expert hand of a boxer. 

Box-ful (ty'ksful). [f. Box sh.- + -eul.] As 
much as a box will contain. 

1848 Thackeray Bk. Sttobs 106 Whole boxfuls of Parr’s 
Life Pills. 1884 Stevenson New Arab. Nts . 62 He watched 
beside the fatal boxful of dead flesh. 

Box-haul (bp*ks|h§l\t'. [f. Box vA 13 + Haul.] 
To veer a ship round on her heel, when it is im¬ 
practicable to tack or make a great sweep. ‘The 
helm is put a-lee, the head-yards braced flat aback, 
the after-yards squared, the drivers taken in, and 
the head-sheets hauled to windward ; when she 
begins to gather stem-way the helm is shifted and 
sails trimmed.* Smyth Sailors JVord-bk. lienee 
Bo’x-hauling vbl. sh. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine \17891 Box-ha tiling is gener¬ 
ally performed when the ship is 100 near the shore to have 
room for veering in the usual way. 

Box-holly: see Box sh . 1 2 b. 

Boxiana. noncc-wd. [See- ana.] Notes about 
boxing and boxers. 

1819 Moore lipist.fr. Tom Cribb 22 Boxiana. disgrace to 
thy page ! 

Boxing (tyrksiij), vbl. sb. 1 [f. Box v. ] andj/*.-] 

I. From the vb. 

1. The putting into, or providing with, a box. 
1607II1EROX IVk$. I.359 What boxing them vp to preueiu 
cmbezeling ! 1884 F. Bkittf.n IVateh SfCloeknt. 36 Boxing- 

in..implies, in addition to the actual fixing of the move¬ 
ment, the fitting and connecting the winding stein. 

b. Law. The lodgement of pleadings and other 
documents in court. 

1863 Act 31 32 Viet. c. § 71 The Court may dispense 

with the priming and boxing of any portions of the same. 

f 2 . 'l’ltc applying of ‘ boxes * or cupping-glasses 
in surgical treatment; cupping. Hence hoxing- 
glass : a cupping-glass. Ohs. 

1519 IIorman Vulg. 40 Lauosyngc, serchynge, cuttyngc, 
rasynge, boxynge. and cuppynge. 1562 Turner Baths 17 
I,et hym set cuppcs or boxynge glasses upon his shulders. 
1610 Barrough Meth. Physick 1. v. <1639! 7 If age or weak- 
nesse do prohibite bloud-letting, you must use boxing. 

3 . Naut. ~ Box-hauling. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine { 1789* Boxing, an operation 
..similar to box-hauling. It is performed by laying the 
head-sails, .aback .. in order to throw the ship's head hack 
into the line of her course. 

II. From the sb. 

4. A structure or work of boxes. 

a 1845 Hood Incend. Song vi. Burn the boxing ! Bum the 
Beadle ! 

5 . Ship-building. A square piece of dry hard 
wood used in connecting the frame limbers of a 
ship (Smyth Sailor's Word-hk ,) ; also a scarf joint. 

r 1850 RttHim. Navig (Weale) 100 The term Boxing is 
also applied to the scarph of the lower piece of the stem, 
let flatwise into the fore-foot, i860 11 . Stuart Seaman's 
Calec/t. 65 A scarph, called the flat scarph, or boxing scarph. 

6 . (See quot.) 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 220 Boxings of a Win¬ 
dow—The two cases, one on each side of a window, into 
which the shutters are folded. 

Boxing bp k*iij\ vbl. sb .' 1 [f. Box v - + -ixg *.] 

1. The action of fighting with fists ; now usually 
applied to a pugilistic encounter in which the hands 
are covered with well-padded leather gloves. Also 
transf of the action of animals. 

1711 Audi son Spect. No. J15 ? 8 This .. gives a Man all 
the pleasure of Boxing, without the Blows. 1753 Chambers 
Cyel. Sapp. s. v., We may distinguish three species of box¬ 
ing: the first, where both the hands and head were abso¬ 
lutely naked, as is practised among tis. 1824 W. Irving T. 
Trav. 1 . 343 The noble science of boxing keeps up the bull¬ 
dog courage of the nation. 1856 Kane A ret. Fxp. II. xv. 
164 The hogging, pawing, and boxing, which characterize 
the black ana grisly hears. 

2 . attrib. and in comb., as bo.ving-gloz>c, -match 
1714 Speet. No.629 r 17 He. .hath had six Duels and four 

and twenty Boxing-Matches in Defense of his Majesty's 
Title. 1813 Examiner it Jan. 26/2 The Professor.. put 


himself in a boxing altitude. 1875 JowriT Plato (ed. 2< 
V. 398 We should put on boxing-gloves, that the blows and 
the wards might be practised. 

Boxing-day. The first week-day after C hrist- 
mas-day, observed as a holiday on which post-men, 
errand-boys, and servants of various kinds expect 
to receive a Christmas-box. So also Boxing- 
night, Hoxhtg-thnc. 

1849 G. Soane A toe Curios. Lit. 317 The feast uf Saint 
Stephen is more generally known amongst us as Boxing- 
Day. 1871 Hood's 'Comic Ann.' 59 It was the Saturday 
before the Monday Boxing Night. 1877 Peacock A'. Line. 
Gloss. 1K. 1 ). S.i Boxing-time, any time between Christ mas- 
day, and the end of the first week in January. 1884 Har¬ 
per's Mag. Dec. 9/1 In consequence of the multiplicity of 
business on Christ mas-day, the giving of Christmas-boxes 
was postponed to the 26th, Si. Stephen's Day, which became 
the established Boxing-day. 

Boxora(o, -um, obs. lorms of Buxom. 
Box-thorn: see Box sb." 1 2 b. 

Bo*x-tree. [OF. boxlrcow, f. Box sbA + treow, 
Trkr.] 'Flic Box, Dux us setnpervirens and other 
species ; = Box sb}- 1. 

e 1000 zFleric Grata, vii. 20 litre buxns, his boxtreow. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knis. T. 444 Lik was he to byhotde The 
box-tree, or the asschen deed and colde. 1440 Prontp. 
Pan*. 46 Box tre, buxns. 1601 Shaks. Air/. -V. 11. v. t8 
Get yc all three into the box tree. 1852 M‘ C i lloch Diet. 
Comm. s.v. Boxwood, in 1815, the box irees cut down mi 
Box-hill, .produced upwards of 10,000/. 

Bo xwood. [ 1 - Box riS . 1 + Wood jV\] 

1. The wood of the box-tree; much used by turners, 
wood-engravers, and in the manufacture of mathe¬ 
matical and musical instruments. 

1652 Proc. Parliament No. 131. 2025, 834 Logs of Box 
wood. 1767 Richardson in Phil. Frans. IAI 11 . aojl'wu 
.. of brass, and two of box-wood. 1855 Simu.i ion Virgil 
II. 351 Inlaid in boxwood, or in ebony. 

2 . The tree or shrub itself. 

1768 Boswell Corsica i. (ed. 2) 49 Its hom-y hath always 
been accounted better, by reason of the boxwood and yew . 
1871 M. Collins Mrq. MerJt. II. vii. i<>7 Fringes ut 
boxwood grew- here and there. 

3 . American Boxwood, Cormts florida ; a de¬ 
ciduous tree of North America, having very heavy 
close-grained wood, the bark of which is used ns 
a substitute for Peruvian bark; Jamaica Box 
wood, Tccoma pcntaphylla. 

4. attrib. 

C1865 J. Wvlde in Ctre. Sc. 1 . 314, 1 Boxwood charcoal 
answers best. 1880 Printing Times 15 May 116/1 One or 
two remaining Abkhasian boxwood forests. 

t Bo'xy, a. Obs. rare. [f. BoX s/O + -Y b] Of 
or like boxwood. 

1552 lieLOEi, lioxie or of Boxe. 1608 Topsri.i. Serpents 
677 This egge is .. sometimes of a boxy .. colour. 1658 
Rowland Mouffet's Thcat. Ins. 939 Two cornicles like 
feathers, of a yellow or boxie colour. 

Boy (boi), sb.' Forms: 4 boi, boi3e, bay, 4-7 
boye, 5 bey, 6 boie, 4- boy. [MF. boi, boy , ol 
obscure origin: app. identical with F.Frisian boi. 
boy * young gentleman ’ ; considered by many to be 
identical with Du. hoc/(hfti) 'knave 1 , MDu. hoove. 

1 prob. (according to Franck) adopted from MI Hi. 
huobe (in mod.G. babe ‘knave 1 , dial. * boy, lad ’). 

It has been proposed to explain bo-y as dim. of bo, and 
this short for *bobo the W.Ger. type of buol*e, bube. The 
latter is actually found in MHG. only from about the 14th c. 

I Its Teutonic standing is doubtful: see Grimm, Schadc, Kluge. 
The original sense being uncertain, the order of senses here 
observed is only provisional. »1 

1 , A male child below the age of puberty. But 
commonly applied to all lads still at school, as 
such; and parents or sisters often continue to speak 
j of their grown-up sons or brothers as 'the boys’, 
j ri300 Bcket 88 3 ll ”£ e childerne and wylde boyes also.. 

! scornede hire. ? a 1400 MorteArth. 3123 Boyes in he sul - 
arbis bourdene flfulle heghc. e 1440 1 ork Myst. xix. 270 
So may hat boy be fledde. 1535 Coverdai.k Xech. viii. 5 
The stretes of the citie shalbe full of yonge boyes and dam- 
scllcs [1382 Wvclif infauntes and may dens; 1388 yonge 
children and maidens; 1611 boyes anti girle.sj. i$3® Bau 
Thre Lowes 966 Come, axe me hlessynge, lyke praiy boyes 
apace. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 122 When King Pippin of 
France was a little lioy. 1653 Walton Angler 46 The very 
boyes will learn to talk and swear. 1752 Johnson Rambi. 
No. 198 r 3 The sailor hated to see tall boys shut up in a 
school. 1812 Byron C/t. liar. 11. xxiii. Ah ! happy years ! 
once more who would not be a boy? 1844 A. Welhv 
Poems (1867) 97 A noble sturdy boy is he, and yet he's only 
five. Pros*. All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

2. Applied playfully, affectionately, or slightingly, 
to a young man, or one treated as such. 

c 1320 Seuyn Sages (W.) 1351 Was nowt die boi of wit 
bercued, e 1440 J ork Mysi. xxix. 89 Sir Knyghtis, do kepe 
pis boy [Peter) in bande. Ibid. xi. 247 pis boyes (Moses 
and Aaron] sail byde here in oorc bayle. 1580 North Plu¬ 
tarch 42 iR.) This boy who was made overseer of them was 
commonly twenty years of age. 1592 Shaks. R out. 4- J it l. 
in. i. 135 Thou wretched Boy that didst consort him here. 
Shalt with him hence. 1599 — Much Ado v. i. 70 If thou 
kilst me, boy, thou shall kill a man. 1722 Daily Post 19 
Mar., He is a fat, chubby boy, aged about 20 or thereabout'-. 
<11791 Wesi.fv Scmt. IxxxiiLWks. 1811 IX. 434 Everyone 
has his hobby-horse 3 Something that pleases the great boy 
for a few hours. 

b. Used instead of 1 man 1 in certain localities : 
e. g. in Cornwall, in Ireland, in the far West of the 
United States. 


1730 Swift Dick's Var. Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 264 Let the boys 
pelt him if they dare. 18.. Song, * St. Patrick loas a 
gentleman', No wonder that our Irish boys should be so 
free and frisky ! 1867 Hkiwortii Dixon AVa* Americai, 

These Western boys tevery man living beyond the Mis¬ 
souri is a Boy, jti*t as every woman is a Lady*. 1880 //'. 
Cornwall Gloss. 1K. D. S i s. v., There arc no men in Corn¬ 
wall ; they are all Cornish boys. 

+ 3. A servant, slave. Obs. Now only when a 
boy in sense 1 or 2. 

( 1350 Will. Palernc 1705 Schc .. horwed boi^es elopes 
.. & bogeysliche as a boye * busked to pe kychene. e 1430 
l.vu;. Box has n. v. 46 b. With his ssveorde, but she [Lu- 
cretia] would assent Her and a boye he would prent J-fcrc. 
l 535 CoVKRUALK 1 Sam. ii. 13'l‘he prestes boye came, wliyle 
ilu* flesh was sertliing. 1588 T. L. To lh. of Route ( 1651) 

9 By David his Boy, whom his heart approved. 1601 F. Tat e 
Honseh. Ord. Taho. 11, $ 94 (18761 56 That none of the 
kings meignee..charetter or sotnpter boy..keepe his wife 
at the court. 1764 T. Jkfff.rson Core. Wks. 1859 1 . igo 
Von mention one |l«-lier| you wrote last Friday, and sent 
by the Secretary’s boy. Mod. The doctor's l«*j, sir ! 

+ b. A camp-follower. Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. !\ iv. iv. 82 The l’rein h might hatie a 
pood pray of \s, if lie knew of it, L>r there is none to guaid 
it [the luggage! hut boyes. Ibid. tv. \ii. 1 Kill the poyes 
and the luggage, 'Tis expressly against the Law of Armes. 

c. ‘ In Southern India and in China a native 
personal servant is so termed, and is habitually 
summoned with the vocative 'Boy!' (Yule). Also 
applied lo male negro slaves of any age; in the 
South Seas to Polynesians kidnapped in ‘ the labour 
trade \ 

1609 Hawkins in Piirdias Pilgr. 211 My boy Stephen 
Grovcnor. 1681 K. Knox Hist. Ceylon 12 \ We had a black 
boy my Father brought from Porta No\:i to attend upon 
him. 1850 Mrs. Stowe L'mle Ton/ xsx, 'Now up w-ith 
you, boy! d'ye hear/' said the auctioneer lo Tom. 1875 
Thomson Malacta 228 A faithful servant or hoy, as they 
are here called, about forty years of age. 1884 l 'ail Malt G. 
16 Aug. 1 2 The ves-,el is granted a licence to carry so many 
‘ boys ’, as ihe native men are called. 

d. In combination w ith other words, n* Link- 

roy, Post-boy, Pot-boy. 

f 4 . As a term of contempt: Knave, vark-t. 
rogue, wretch, caitiff. Obs. [In early quotations, not 
always to be distinguished from Polk, executioner.] 

1 1300 A*. Alls. 4376 He .. threow him over nr-um; And 
•iaide, * ly thcr vyle Lay !' 1325 K. A. Alt.t. P. A. So*; In 

Ihcrusnlem wat/ iny lemman >layn ig r* m on rode with 
hoye/bolde. t 1440/’/ on/p. PatT\ 1 Bey or k.y, s, arms. 
1562 Bullets Bk. Simples 76 a, Through a very \ ile coward 
or boie, often the valkiunt man is -laim-. 1588 Marprel. 
F.pist. Arb.) 28 Calling him boy, knaue, varlel, slanderer. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. \. vi. tui, 104, 117. 

5 . Used in familiar address, often with the epi¬ 
thets'my 1 , ‘old’. Hence To old-boy vb. 

1601 Shaks. Twet, N. 11. iv. 122 But di’de thy sister ofhci 
loue my Boy? 1620 — Temp. 11. ii. 56 To sea, boys, anti 
let her goc hang. 1712 Arkutiinot yohn Bull' 1727 ja 
Fear not, old boy: we'll do it, I'll warrant thee. 1742 
Richardson Pamela III. 380 Never fear, old Boy, said Sir 
Charles, we'll bear our Paris in Conversation. 1878 .Mins 
Broughton Cometh upas FI. xv. 163 Old boy'ing each other. 

6 . In various connexions, indicating a member 
of fraternity or band, as in Peep of Day Hoys , a 
secret organization in Ireland; Roaring Hoys , riot¬ 
ous fellows of the time of Elizabeth and James I ; 
also The old boy. the devil; Yellow boys , guineas. 

e 1590 Greene Tn Qtioque in Deds/ey VI 1 . 25 N.i *1 hi . 
is no angry, nor no roaring boy,_ but a blustering boy. 
1609 B. Jonson Fpico'ne 1. iv. 1X. 1 The doubtfulness of 
your pi 1 rase .. would breed you a quarrel once an hour 
with the terrible boys. 1659/.^. Cap/, y*wes 1 Halliw.J, In 
hope to get such roaring boys as he. 1712 Whig Tory 
iii. 34 He ISachcverell] had Meat, and Drink, and yellow 
Boys. 1837 40 Haliburton Cloektn. 11862' 140 As we in¬ 
vigorate the form of government ias we must do, or go to 
the old boyi. 1831 Caklvle Sort. Res. 111. x. 331 In Ireland 
.. Ribbonmen, Cottiers, Pecp-of-Day Boys. 

7 . Comb, (in which ‘ boy 1 often approaches the 
force of an adjective); a. appositive, indicating 
sex, as boy-angel, -baby, -brood, - child\ -cousin, -ele¬ 
phant ; or immaturity, as boy-actor, -bridegroom , 
-crusader, -ensign, -God, -husband\ -king, -lover, 
-man, -officer, -pod. -spouse ; or with words added 
which indicate the assumption of another person¬ 
ality, as in boy-girl, - harlot, -wench ; also boy- 
bishop, the boy elected by his fellows to play the 
part of bishop from St. Nicholas’ Day to Innocents 1 
Day : b. attributive of or pertaining to boys), as 
boy-kind, -nature \ c. obj. gen. with vbl. sb., as 
boy-tjueHer. Also boy-blind a., blind as a boy ; 
boy-rid a., overdone with boys (after the analogy 
of Bkd-rid) ; boy-storied a. that of which stories 
arc told by hoys ; boy-like adv. and adj. 

1861 A. K. H. B. Recreat. Country Parson Scr. 11. 69 
The popularity of the *boy-actor Betty. 1762-71 H. Wal¬ 
pole Vert tips A need. Paint/ngV. 35 Six ■’’boy-angels pla>- 
iog on musical instruments. 1820 Scott Abbott xiv, lo 
give place to .. the * Boy-Bishop and the Abbot of Un¬ 
reason. a 1625 Fletcher Love's Pilgr. *L.», Put case he 
could be so "boy-blind and foolish. 1863 M. L. Wmately 
Ragged Life Fgjpt viii. 63 The parents gave way.. aided by 
the indifference of the "boy-bridegroom. 1879 Browning 
Ivan Ivanen*. 138 Poor Siicpka..first Of my "boy-brood. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 301 The haire of yong *l>oy-chil¬ 
dren., is held to be a singular remedy fur..the gout.. 1878 
| Black Green Past. ii. 10 As her "boy cousin had said she 
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was a trifle serious, 1886 Q. Rrv. April 520 A fault .. 
which the * hoy-ensigns and pages .. shared with their 
parents. 1816 kvron Siege Cor. xxx, We kneeling see Her 
and the “boy-God on her Knee. 1570 Drant Semi. in Dih- 
din Libr. Comp. 76 This Romish Church defendeth. .concu¬ 
bines, and ‘boy-harlots, 1876 M. Collins Blacksmith <5- 
Schol. 1 . vi. 157 She held herself haughtily aloof from the 
mankind and ‘boykind of New Bratton. 1864 Pusey Led. 
Daniel iii. 152 A “boy-king.. is restored at once..by his 
own people. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom ix. 73 Two boys, 
who, “boy-like, had followed close on her heels. 1865 Tv lor 
Early Hist. Man. xii. 337 The “boy-man laughed to him¬ 
self, but said nothing, 1876 Hamkrton hi tell. Life x. x. 

391 The necessities of the‘boy-nature. 1762 Wesley Jrnl. | 
13 June {1827) 111 . 93 Two or three “boy-officers.. 1883 S. 

W Addington Clough 46 These indicate, .the feelings and 
tendencies of the ‘Tioy-poet at this early age. 1606 Shaks. 
TV, i$- Cr. v. v. 45 Come, come, thou “boy-queller, shew thy 
face. 1823 Lamb Elia (i860) 82 He is ‘boy-rid, sick nf 
perpetual hoy. 1848 Kingsley Saints' Tray. Notes 245 
The princess was laid in the cradle of her ‘boy-spouse. 1816 
L. Hunt Rimini, n. 233 “Roy-storied trees, and love re¬ 
member’d spots. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 11. xi. 51 Not so | 
much as by the longue the “Boy wench was liewraid. 

1 Boy, sb.' 1 Ohs . rare. [a. OF. ho/c, buic K. 
hoi a, pi .boh* ‘ a collar for the neck’.] A gyve, fetier. 

1375 liAnnorR Brace x. 763 Schir peris 1 urn bard ihat ves 
tane..thai fand in presoune, fettirit with boyis, sittand. 

Boy (boi), v- [f- Hoy sh.*] In various nonce- 
usages. a. intr. 'To play the boy, act as a boy; 
b. iratts. To call (one) * boy ’; c. To represent (a 
woman’s part N on the stage, as lx>vs did before the 
Restoration ; d. To furnish or supplv with bovs. 

1568 cob «y Esau 11. ii. in Hazl. Dotlsl. 11 . 211 So 
prattling, 1 rattling, so chiding, so boying. 1575 G. 
Harvey Letter-Bk. 1884148 If he lioied me now..I hard 
him not. 1606 Siiaks. Ant. *y Cl. v. ii. 220, l shall sec 
Some squeaking Cleopatra Roy mygreatnesse. 1616 Realm. 

& Fi.. Knt. Malta 11. iii. <R.i, Boy did he call me .. I am 
tainted..Rafl'd and boy’d. a 1635 Corbet Teems (18071 
126 Rut wcrl girl'd and boy’d. 1650 11 . More in Enthus. 
Tri. (1656* 126 How ready the world will be to boy him 
mil of countenance. 1655 Fru.m Hist. Camb. 1840)142 
The gates were >hut, and partly tnan-ned, partly boy-cd, 
against him. 

Boy, boye, obs. ff. Rrov. 

Boyage bored?). rare. [f. Boy sb.\ app. with a 
confusion of -age suffix and Age j/l] Royhood. 

1622-62 Hkylin Cosntogr. m. <16731104-h When Alexander 
in his Adolescency or Boyage was sacrificing to the gods. 
1798 Bloomfield Farmers Bay (18171 Href. 23 Rutting 
the little events of my boyage into metre. 

Boyar, boyard .Wiyfrr, hoi-aid). Forms: 

6 boiaren, 7 bojar, boyaren, 7- boyar, 8- bo- 
yard. [a. Russ, tioflpuirb hoy aria. pi. Goape 
hoy Are ‘ grandee, lord —earlier CaiHpmrb holy - f 
urin, prob. f. OSlav. root hoi- great; but Miklosich 
would conned it with Turkish hoj stature, boijlu 
high: Dahl, and others, with Russ. 60B, hoi ‘war*, 
which may have influenced the later form. The 
word occurs in Byzantine Greek as /Joi'AaSm, £0- | 
\iadat ; Bulg. bofenn, Serv. holyar , Rouman. ho ter.] 

A member of a peculiar order of the old Russian 
aristocracy, next in rank (o a knyaz or * prince 
who enjoyed many exclusive privileges, and held 
all the highest military and civil offices: the order 
was abolished by Peter the Great, and the word is 
in Russia only a historical term, though still often 
erroneously applied by English newspaper writers 
lo Russian* landed proprietors. In Ronmania the 
boier still exist as a privileged class. (The Eng. 
boyar appears to have been taken from the plural : 
boyard is an erroneous French spelling.) 

1591 G. Flktch er Rinse Comtmv. (1836) 46 The emperours 
of Russia giue the name of enu use Hour to diuers of their 
chiefe nohilitie. .These are called Boiarens. a 1618 Raleigh 
.S 7 . Maxims in Rem. (16611 43 As the Turk, his Ianizario; 
the Russe, his Boyarens. 1676 Lotui. Gas. No. 1077/1 
Then the Rojars, which are the most eminent persons in 
this Countrey. 1698 Luttrell Brief R el. (18571 1 v - 432 The 
czar, .has caused 200 of the boyars in his country to be put 
to death. 1796 Morse Amcr. Geog. IT. 77 Not only the 
common people but many of the boyards or nobles. 1858 
Times 28 Aug. 10 ft The Boyards (of Roumania] are not 
an aristocracy of birth or wealth ; they are simply a privi¬ 
leged class. 1865 Spectator 11 Feb. 151 The older families 
ot Russia retain the traditions of the boyars and of their 
power to a dangerous degree. 1879 R. S. Edwards R uss. at 
Home I. 20a The rich ' boyars' (as foreigners persist in 
styling the Russian proprietors of the present day), 
lienee Boyardism. 

1848 Tait's Mag. XV. 482 Boyard ism stands a good chance 
of being vanquished by democracy |in Roumania]. 

II Boy an (boi‘0). Also boyeau. [F. hoy an 
* the alimentary canal and as below:— OF. bocf: 
see Bowel.] Fortif * A branch of a trench; a 
zig-zag ; a trench in rear of a battery, forming a 
communication with the magazine; a small gallery 
of a mine.’ Stocqueler Mi lit. Eneyel. 1853. 

1847 in Craig. 1862 F. Griffiths Artil. Man. (cd. 9) 263 
Zig-zags, or Boyeaux of communication, are trenches made 
for the approaches from the parallels to the besieged place. 

Boycott (boi kpt), v . [f. the name of Capt. 

Boycott, an Irish landlord, who was the original 
victim of the treatment described.] trans. To com¬ 
bine in refusing to hold relations of any kind, social 
or commercial, public or private, with (a neigh¬ 


bour), on aecounl of political or other differences, so 
as to punish him for the position he has taken up, 
or coerce him into abandoning it. The word arose 
in the autumn of 1 S 80 , to describe the action 
instituted by the Irish Land League towards those 
who incurred its hostility. It was speedily adopted 
by the newspapers in nearly ever}- European lan¬ 
guage (e. g. F. boycott er } D 11 . boy cot ten, Ger. hoy - 
col tire tt, Russ, bolkoiliroval , etc.). Now ( 1 SS 6 ) 
generally written without an initial capital letter. 

1880 Times 20 Nov. 10/1 The people of New Pallas have 

resolved to * Boycott ’ them and refused to supply them 
with food or drink. 1880 Daily Xnot 13 Dec. 3/1 Already 
the stoutest-hearted are yielding on every side to the dread 
of being 4 Boycotted 1880 lllnst. Lend. Sews LXXY1 1 . 
587/1 To 4 Boycott ’ has already become a verb active, sig¬ 
nifying to 4 ratten \ to intimidate, to 4 send to Coventry*, 
and to 4 taboo ’. 1881 Q. Rtf. 117 The lineal ancestors of 

the Land League * boycotted ’ the |>oet. 1886 Times 2 Feb. 
10/1 On September 19, 1880, Mr. Parnell formulated the law 
of boycotting in the town of Ennis, county Clare, 

b. transf. and Jig. 

1881 Spectator 22 Jan. 119 Dame Nature arose.. She 
4 Boycotted 4 London from Kcw to Mile End. 1881 Daily 
AW vs 19 May 5/3 You cannot Boycott human nature. That 
entity, .always gets the better of the Boy cot ter in the long 
run. 1882 L. Stephen Swift vii. 157 Briefly, the half-pence 
were to be 4 Boycotted *, 

llcnce Boy co tted ///. a ., Boy cottee - , Boy- 
co tter, Boyeo tting zbl. sh. Boy’cotti sm ; also 
Bo ycott sh.-Boycotting ; l r . S.) an application 
of Boycotting. Now also often written without 
capitals.) 

1880 J. Dillon Speech at Cashel 17 Nov. 1 Times iq Nov. 

6 1 They had yet to study a branch of new Land law known 
as Boycotting. 1880 Times Dec. 9 They also do not feel 
warranted in regarding the threat of Boycott as one which 
comes within the Act. 1880 Daily AW os 25 Dec. 6/3 So long 
as a railway station is near him, the 4 Boy cot tee ', if he have 
only two or three servants to stand firm, can practically 
bring (he Boycotters to their wiis’ end. 1881 Gladstone 
in Standard 28 Oct. 3 3 The neighbours of the Boycotted 
man refuse to hold any intercourse with him and his 
family; they will not eat with him, drink with him, buy 
from him, or sell to him. 1881 Ln. Derhv in 19/// Cent. 
Oct. 4S1 Capital | in Ireland] is timid; boycotting, intimi¬ 
dation, and outrage do not attract it. 1881 Declaration in 
Standard 19 Feb. 3/6 \Ve loathe and detest the very idea 
of a man seeking his ends by murder, by outrage, by Boy¬ 
cott ism. 1883 Monies Williams Rel. Thought hid. 1 . 
.wiii. 472 India has furnished examples of Boycotters and 
Boycottees. for many centuries. i88«; Pall Mall G. 19 Nov. 

5 2 Those who have continued to hire Chinese labour arul 
patronize the same since the Boycott. 

Boydekyn(ne, obs. form of Bodkin. 

Boydom (bonbm . rare. [f. Boy .r /. 1 +-DOM.] 
The estate or characteristics of boys. 

1880 Seribn. Mag. June 312 An abnormal development of 
boydom. 

Boyell, obs. form of Bowel. 

Boyer (boi'aj). Also 9 boier. [a. Du. hoeijer a 
smack.] A sloop of Flemish construction, with a 
raised work at each end. Smyth Sailors Word-hk. 

a 1618 Raleigh in Remains 11661) 167 By their fashioned 
Ships called Boyers , Hoybarks , Iloyes. .made to hold great 
bulke of Merchandize. 1642 Mho. Hertford Let. to Queen 

6 Master Knelles a servant of the king went in the boycr. 
1882 Standard 25 Dec. 3/3 It has beauties of its own quite 
equal to those of xebec, felucca, or boier all put together. 

t Boy'ery. Ohs. [f. Boy sbd + -ehy.J Boyhood. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676) 42 They called, .the greatest 
boyes Melirenes: as who should say, ready to go out of 
boyery. 1656 Ducard Gate Lat. Uni. $ 199.55 Infancy is 
ignorant of itself, boyerie is passed over in sports. 

Boyhood (boihud). [f. Boy sbd + -mood.] 

(Johnson has only the quotation from Swift, and says 
' This is perhaps an arbitrary word It occurs in no edi¬ 
tion of Bailey.) Cf. Boyism 3. 

a. The state of being a boy; the time of life during 
which one is a boy ; also fig. the early period of 
anything, b. Boys taken collectively, c. Boyish 
feeling ; light-heartedness. 

a 1745 Swift (J.', Ixtok at him, in his boyhood, through the 
magnifying end of a perspective, and in his manhood, 
through the other. 1802 25 Syd. Smith Ess. 117 (Beeton's 
ed.l All the bloody boyhood of the Bog of Allen. 1828 
D’ Israeli Chas. I , J. ii. 8 Princes are unfortunate enough 
to be flattered even in their boyhood. 1829 Hood Rug. 
Aram iii, Turning to mirth all things of earth As only 
boyhood can. 184* Tennyson Sir Lannc. 19 In the boy¬ 
hood of the year. 1886 Mrs. A I If NT That other Pets. 
I, 206 The turbulent mass of, .gesticulating boyhood. 

Boyish (boi-ij), a. [f. Bov shA + -isii I.] 

1. Of or pertaining to boys or boyhood, 

1548 UdaLL Erasm. Par. Luke iii. (R.) Big laddes..gron 
quite awaye from the pureness of babehood to boyish wan. 
tonnesse. 1604 Shaks. Oth. t, iii 132 Euen from my boyish 
daies. 1761 Stf.rnf. TV. Shandy III. Ixxv, From the first 
hours of our boyish pastimes. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets vi. 
164 ln the bloom of manly or of tioyish strength. 

2. Boy-like; puerile. 

1579 Fllke Heskins' Pari. 60 This is such a boyish 
sophismc as l am ashamed to aunswere it. 1663 Cowlf.y 
l 'erscs i((- Ess. (1669) 143 The beginning of it is Boyish, but 
of this part.. 1 should hardly now be much ashamed. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 195 Boyish vanities, and no part 
of the real business of life. 

Boyishly (boi-ijli), adz*, [f. pree. + -LY' 2 .] In 
a boyish manner, like a boy. 

{ 1581 J. Bell Hatidon's Anno. Osor. 64 And the same 


question repeateth agayneand .tgayne very- boyeshly. 1807 
A. M. Porter Hangar. Bro. I. i. 29 To hide the sensibility, 
which boyishly he blushed at. 1849STOVF.L Introd. Canne's 
Xecess. 107, Boyishly exclaiming, 4 No bishop, no king’. 

Boyishness (boi ijnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Boyish or boylike quality or state, 

1552 Hulof.t, Boyeshnes , pueriliias, 1611 Cotgr., Pncri- 
litt .. boyishnesse, childishnesse .. simplicitie. a 1791 
Wesley Hash. <y Wives v. Wks. 1811 IX. 75 Behaviour, 
that, .savours ofa kind of boyishness. 1881 J. Hawthorne: 
Fort. Foot 1. i. To the end of his life there was a deep fund 
of boyishness in him. 

Boyism (boi iz.’m), ff. 1 >oy sb} + -ism.] 

1 . The characteristic nature of a boy. 

a 1790 T. Warton in Sir E. Rrydges' Milton (1853) 566 
Perhaps the real boyism of the brother, .is to be taken into 
the account. 1826 Disraeli 1 7 r». Grey 1. i. (1878) 1 The 
spirit of boyism began to develop itself. 

2 . A boyish characteristic or trait; a puerility. 

1700 Dryofn Fables Pref. (Globe) 498 A thousand such 

boyisms which Chaucer rejected. 1717 Garth Oz'icTs Met. 
Pref., These arc some of our poet's boyisnis. 
t 3 . Boyhood. Ohs. 

1810 Rev! R. Polwhelf. Poet. Register 48 The progress 
of Genius in ljoyism and in youth. 

Boykin (boi*kin). [f. Boy sbA + -kin.] A little 
boy : used as ayterm of affection. 

1547 Sales busy Welsh Diet., Herlotyn, boykyn. 1658 
Brove Xcu’Acad. 1. i. 3 Where's my Boykin ? my Friskoe? 
my Delight ? a 1687 Cotton sEneid Burl. it. (1692) 80 Fm 
tivi to go along With thee, my boykin, right or wrong. 1822 
I Mitchell.*( ristoph. II. 316This species, boykin? cruet 
or sea-spider ? 

Boyis,//. fetters: sec Boy sb.- 

Boyl, Boylstor, obs. forms of Boil, Bolster. 

t Boyly, a. Ohs. [f. Boy shd +-LY 1 .] Boyish. 

1552 Huloet, Boylye or Iwyesh, or pertaynynge to a 
boye. 1563 87 Foxf .T 4 M. 111 . 595 What a stout boyly 
Here tick is this? How malapertly he answereth? 

Boyn^e, Boynard, obs. ff. Boon sh., Boinard. 
Boyne boin). Sc. Also boy(e}n, boin. A 
Hat shallow tub or bowl (ef. Bowie), 

1821 Galt Ann. Par. 46 (Jam.) Her seam ..had fallen 
into a boyne of milk. — Ayrsh. Leg. 265 (Jam.) The lasses 
were, .standing upright before the boy ns on chairs, rubbin 
1 lie clothes. 1826 J. Wilson Xoct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 97 
Take a peck of purtaloes and put them into a boyne. 

Boyship (borjlp). [f. Boy sbd + -ship.] The 
personality of a boy. (A mocking form of address.) 

1 1608 Day Hum. out 0/ Breath 1. iii. (:86o) 12 Your boy- 
ship hath so sought us, that we have found you. a 1634 
Randolph Poems {16381 21 Must we then allow \our Boy- 
ship leave to shoot at whom you please? 

Boy's-love. A popular name for Southern¬ 
wood, Artemisia Ahrotonum , also called, in some 
districts, Lad's lore. 

1863 Kinglake Crimea II. 267 The nosegay of 4 boy's 
love 'that used to be set by the Prayer-Book of the Sunday 
maiden. 1876 Besant & Rick Gold. Butterflyx iv. 115 Stocks, 
pansies, hoy's-Iove, sweet-william—used to be cultivated for 
their perfume. 

BoysLplay. Amusement for boys; trifling, 
child’s-play. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, v. iv. 76 You shall findc no Boyes 
play hccrc, I can tell you. 1672 Marvel Rch. Transp. 1. 
249 Princes «. are past such boyes-play. 181 a L, Hunt in 
Examiner 21 Dec. 814/1 Most of his tragedies, .arc little 
better than so much gigantic boyVplay. 

Boyst(e, Boystous, var. of Boist, Boistous, 
Boyte, obs. form of Boot sbd 
f Boyter. Ohs. A bird of prey; 1 a Buzzard. 
1648 Gage West hid. xii.(1655^45 Hawkes, Kites, Boyters 
1 which are very many in those parts). 

Boy tie, obs. f. Beetle, a mallet, 
f Boy trye. Ohs. rare - 1 . 

1542 Brink low Complaynt (1874) 26 If the kyng knewe 
what boytrye were there tin the Marshalscal vsed, l think 
he wold ncucr suffer them more to kepe court. 

II Boyuna (bojyw-na). [Tapi boi-nna, ‘serpens 
obscurus’ Martins). Carried by the Portuguese 
from Brazil to Ceylon.] 

a. A large water-snake of Brazil of dark colour 
n/foa aquatica). b. A harmless snake of Ceylon. 

1774 Goldsm. Kat. Ilisf.i 1862) 11 .111. iii. 429 The Boyuna 
nf Ceylon is equally a favourite among the natives. 

fl Boza, bosa (tuTu-za). Also booza, bouza, 
boosa. [Turkish boza ‘a kind of thick 

white drink made of millet fermented’ (Redhouse).] 
A popular acidulated drink in Egypt, etc., made 
by fermenting an infusion of millet-seed, with the 
addition of certain astringent substances; also an 
inebriating preparation of damel*meal, hemp-seed 
and water. 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., Boza, a drink in Turky made of 
seed, much like new mustard, and is very heady. 1706 tr. L. 
Lemerys Treat . Aliments 111. ii. 292 The Bosa, so much 
esteemed by the Arabs and Egyptians, is a Composition 
made of the Leaves and Seed of Bangue. 1847 Craig, Bosa. 
1849 Southey Comm.-pl . Bk. Ser. ti. 45 The Booza makers 
are a very necessary corporation in a camp. 1870 C. R- Low 
Jmt. Gen. Abbott i. 97 We get plenty of supplies; grain, 
boosa, sheep, cows .. are brought into camp. 

Bozoar, obs. form of Bezoar. 

Bozzom, bozzum, dial, name of the Ox-eye 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemnm ), or the Yellow 
Ox-eye ( Chrysanthemum segetnm), 

1847 in Haluwelu 
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BRACE. 


Bra, obs. form of Brae. 

Braas, obs. and dial, form of Brace. 

Braasny, a. Obs. rare~ l . [A modification 
of brasen Brazen, with -Y ; cf. yrony , yron in 
quot.] Like brass. 

138a Wyclif Dent, xxviii. 23 Beheuenethat is aboue thee 
braasny (1388 hrasun]; and ihe lond that thou tredisl yrony 
[1388 yrunl- 

Brab (bneb). Also brabb. [? corruption of Pg. 
brava wild, palmeira brava being the Portuguese 
name. Written also brab(b-treel\ 

The Palmyra palm (Borassus Jla be Uif or in is). 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 76 (Y.) Another Tree called 
Brabb, bodied like a Cocoe. 1766 Grose Voy. E. India I. | 
48 (Y) A few brab-trccs, or rather wild palm-trees (the 
word brab being derived from brabo, which in the Portu¬ 
guese signifies wild*. 1859 R. Burton Centr.Afr. in Jrnl. j 
R . G. S. XXIX. 8t A screen of brab-trees. 

Brabant (biabxnt). [f. the name of the 
Duchy of Brabant. As applied to a coin, the word 
is a mistranslation of a passage in Hcmingburgh 
(see first quot.), where Brabantium is not a sb., 
but an adj. agreeing with scaldingont ml) A term 
recently applied (in error' to a base coin of Flemish 
manufacture circulated in England in the 13th c. 
(ci35o W. Hemincburgii Citron, (ed. Hamilton) II. 187 
Mercatores enim alienigenx introduxerant in Angliam mo- 
netas. .pessimi metalli, pollardorum, crocardorum, scalding- 
orum Brabantium, aquilaruin .. et aliorum diversorum no- 
minum.] 1840 Ruding Ann. Coinage 1 . 201 These coins 

were .. distinguished bv the names of pollards, crocards, 
scaldings, brabants, eagles. 1866 Rogers Agric. % Prices 
1 .178 Scaklings, Brabants, Eagles. 

+ Braba'lltie. Obs. rare~ l . [perh. f. Brabant 
(see prec.). Cf. Sp. brabante a sort of linen.] A 
garment worn by soldiers in the 16th e. 

1591 Garrard Art JVarre 1, :3 A straitc brabantie and 
gascaine is to be wome. 

Brabble (brce’bT, v. Obs. or arch. exc. dial. 
Also 6 brabbel, brabil,-el, 6 8 brable. [Deriva¬ 
tion obscure : usually identified with Du. brabbclcu 
to confuse, stammer,jabber(ef.BR.\RBUNG^/.^. 2 ), 
but it is doubtful whether the history of tlic senses 
in Eng. supports this. Cf. Brawl. Babble. 

Skinner conjectured a corruption of mcd.L .parabolare, to 
harangue, discourse i?a forensic or university term', cf. 
Welsh parablu to speak. Du Cange has ' tota die parabo • 
lare per scripturas,' which agrees with sense t. With' woman¬ 
ish brabble^ cf. the proverb ' ubi mulieres ibi parabola:.’ 

1 . inir. To dispute captiously or obstinately ; to 
cavil or quibble. Const, with , against a person ; 
about, on, at, for a thing. 

c 1500 Pore hetpe 96 in Hazl. E.P.P. 111 . 256 They wolde 
not haue you playeTo dryue the tyme awayc ; But brabble 
on the Byble. 1548 UDALL,ctc. Erasnt. Par. Mark x. 24 They 
did not crie, and brable agaynst him. 1579 J. Field Cab 
inn’s Senn. Ded., And then they brable with us about the 
translation. 1614 Raleich Hist. II r orld 11 . v. v. § 9. 609 He 
thought it no fit season to brabble at the Law. 1621 Bt\ 
Movntagu Dia tribar 538 What have we brabbled, ami con¬ 
tended for all this while ? 

2 . To quarrel about trifles ; esf. to quarrel noisily, 
brawl, squabble. Cf. Brabflk sb. 3. 

<-1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 92 
Brable not thou with thy neyghbour. 1590 Greene Never 
too late (Wks. 1882* VITT. 136 Though Mars and Venus 
brabled, they were friends after brawls. 1652 IIolcroft 
Procopius in. 78 While they were thus brabling for the 
spoiles. 167500 tton Poet. IVhsA 1765) 220 Tf 1 reach one of 
you a Douse, You'll learn more Manners than to brabble. 

3 . = Babble v. 

1570 Levins Man ip. 126 To Brabil, tnulium loqui. 1875 
Lane. Gloss. <E. D. S.) Brabble , to chatter noisily. 

Bra bble, sb. [f. prec.] 
f 1 . A quibble, a captious objection or dispute. 
1581 J. Bell Haddon’s Ansar Osor. 227/2 To confounde 
.. the Sophistical! brables of all other adversaries, a 1626 
Bp. Andrews Sernt. ix. (1641) 105 True righteousness^ 
leadeth to peace, not to questions and brabble. 1674 Mar- 
yell Reh. Transp. n. 312 It is not worth the Readers trouble 
to interess him in such a foolish brabble, 
f 2 . A frivolous or paltry action at law. Obs. 

1598 R. Bernard Terence's Andria iv. v, To go follow 
sutes and brabbles in law. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 271 
In Judicial Affairs .. those less general words of Suit, Con¬ 
troversy . .Case, Cause, Action .. Brabble. 1677 HonnF.s 
Odyss. 150 The judge ariseth from his scat, Ending the 
brabbles of contentious men. 

3 . A paltry altercation, noisy quarrel. 

1566 Grin dal Lett. Wks. (1843) 289 To declare a womanish 
brabble that happened yesternight in a church in London. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V , :v. viii. 69 Fluellen. .Kecpe you out of 
prawles and prabbles and quarrels. 1641 Milton Ch. 
Discip. 11. Wks. 11851) 54 To make a Nationall Warre of a 
Surplice Brabble, a Tippet-scuffle, i860 Motlf.y Netherl. 
(1868) 11 . xv. 229 To spend the time in private brabbles and 
piques, .is not a good course. 

f b. A brawl, skirmish, or petty war. Obs. 

1577 Holinshed Citron. 111 . 1145/1 In the which brabble 
it happened the capteins horsse to be slaine vnder him. 
1601 Shaks. Twel. N. v. 1.68 Heere in the streets.. In 
priuate brabble did we apprehend him. 1622 FIeylin 
Cosmogr. in. (1682) 168 A matter of more consequence than 
these Scythian brables. 

4 . Discordant babble. 

1861 Temple BarOcX., Sera. Sons Mam. xxvi.The myriad* 
tongued brabble had ceased. 1868 Browning Ring 4 Bk. 
iv. 34 To hear the rabble and brabble, you'd call the case 
Fused and confused past human finding out. 
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Bra*bblemeilt. arch. Also brable-. [f. as 
pree. + sient.] Cavilling, quibbling (obs.) ; noisy 
quarrelling, contentious uproar (now chiefly dial.}. 

1556 Abp. Parker Psalter cx\. 16 They provokt with wrath 
.. Aaron .. wyth foolish brablementes. a 1563 Balf. AY/. 
IVks.gtB^g) 176 Are not Christ and his disciples teachers 
sufficient enough .. but we must have unsavoury brabble* 
ments? 1593 Nashe Christ's T. 68 b, Contention, .is euer 
in Armes, noucr out of brabblements. 1824 Craven Dial. 
23 Hees ollas agail o' some brabblerncnt. 1876 Daily Nears 
28 Sept. 5/3 The Commune was a time of extraordinary 
‘ brabblemeiu ‘—to use a word of Carlyle's. 

Brabbler (bra^blai). arch. Also 6 brabeler, 
6-S brabler. [f. as pree. + -eh 1 .] One who 
brabbles: fa. a caviller, quibbler (obs.) ; b. a 
quarrelsome person, brawler. 

1548 Thomas I tat. Gram. (15671 Cine igltone, is a dronken 
brabeler. tS53 87 Foxe A. 4* M. (1596) 1877/2, 1 am no 
brabler in the scripture. 1577 Holinshed Citron. 11 . 84 
Braiders and ale-house quarrellers. 1647 Depos. Cast. 1 ’ork 
(Surtees) 10 He is .. a brabler and a quarreller. 1713 Bp. 
Gibson Articles Visit, in Toulm. Smith Parish (1857)94 Is 
he a brabler, brawler, .seditious party? 

t Bra'bblery. Obs. In fi brablarie. [f. 
Brabble +-rv.] Wrangling. 

1567 Drant Horace Epist. i. xviii. Fiij, An other \>eth 
brablarie [rixatur] For very goti.sh wol. 

Brabbling hrarbliij ,rbl.sb. [f. Brabble v.] 
1 . f a. Cavilling/hair-splitting’ [obs.). b. AYrang- 
ling, noisy quarrelling. 

1532 More Confut. Tin dale Wks. 410/2 To bcare ami 
abide the brablyng of Tindals tonge. 1561 'T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. (1634) I’ref., With .. sophisticall brabbling-. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. If'orld 1. 172 The brabblings of the 
Aristotelians. 1645 in Somers ‘Tracts 1 . 35 The Trade of 
Brabbling and Pettifogging. ^ 1865 Carlylk Fredk. Gt, 

1. in. iii. 148 Brandings, scuffling*, objurgations, 
f 2 . A confusion, a jumble. Oi>s. ° 

1530 Palsgr. 617 2, I make a brablyn g,je barbonille. 
Brabbling*, ///• a. arch. [f. as pree. + -TNG -.] 
t a. Disposed to cavil or quibble. .obs.): b. liti¬ 
gious, quarrelsome ; e. tumultuous, riotous. 

1549 Coverdale Par, Erasnt, Gal. v. 14 The brablyng law 
with so many rules. 1577 Harrison England 11. 11.118771 
53 In a brabling fraie, one of hir men was slaine. 1603 H. 
Crosse VertuesComms p.i i 37$'63 Violent extortion, brabling 
suites, and vniusi vexations. 1633 P. FLETCHtR Elisa xxii. 
Brabbling law vers* brawls. [1855 Moti.f.v Dutch Rep. h. 
viii. < s866) 294 Commerce would have no security ai Antwerp 
‘ in those brabbling times '. ] 

Bra bblingly, adv. arch. [f. prec. T -1.Y2.] 
In a captious or contentious manner. 

1565 Jewel Def. ApoL (16111 43 We will deale heiein 
neither bitterly, nor brablingly. 

II Brabeum brabrzmr. Obs. rare [late L. 
brabcinn , a. C»r. ftpafietov.] A prize, premium, re¬ 
ward. 

1675 Phil. Trans. X. 549 Young architects to be encouraged 
by certain braheums or prices. 

Brab-tree : see Brail 

Brace, var. of Brack 1 , Obs., noise. 

Braccate brarkrit , a. [ad. L. brae c s til-its. f. 
brac(c)? trousers, breeches : see -atk-.] 

Qrnith. Having the legs fully covered with 
feathers. 1847 in Craig. 

!j Braccio (bra'ttjt?). PI. braeeia. [It. braceio, 
lit. ‘an arm’, hence a measure of length.J An 
Italian measure of length : nearly two English feet. 

1760 Racer in Phil. Trans. LI. 782 The hraccio of Tlor- 
cnce. 1855 Browning Old Piet, at Ffor ’The Campanile 
. .Shall soar up in gold full fifty hraccia. 
t Brace, jA 1 Obs. Forms : 5 braas, brace, 6 
braehe, brase. [a F. bras:— L. bracPhium, lit. 
an arm.] An arm; esp. an ‘arm’ of the sea or 
other large body of water. Brace of St. George 
med.L. brae hi urn Sancti Gcorgii (Du Cange) : the 
Bosporus or the Hellespont. 

<1400 Maundev. xi. 126 He schal..passe thewature, that 
ys cleped the Brace of scynl George. 1477 Caxton Jason 
103 b, Guided his boot oner the braas. 1481 — Myrr. 11. 
iii. 67 That renneth a longe thurgh the Royame of >mde. 
And departeth in to many armes or braces. 1506 Gcvlfordk 
Pilgr. (1851) 67 Y* say cl streyghtes, otherwyse called the 
braehe of seynt George, c 1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814) 142 The stroke .. cut asonder a greate brase of 
a bcnche, that stode before the bedde. 

Brace (br^s), shd Also 5-7 brase, 6-7 
braehe, 6 bresse, 7 brasse, 9 K dia/.) braas. 
[Orig. a. OF. brace, braehe , brase (fern, sing.) the 
two arms. esp. the width of the two arms:—L. 
brdc'cViia, pi. of brac(c)hium the arm. But senses 7 
onwards appear to be chiefly taken from or in¬ 
fluenced by certain senses of Brace v. } , and might 
perhaps be better treated as a separate word.] 

I. Uses of the general sense ‘pair of arms ’. 
f 1 . The portion of a suit of armour covering 
the arms. >^At first ‘a pair of brace’, but after¬ 
wards applied to the covering of one arm.) Obs. 

c 1340 Gaia, ft Gr. Knt. 582 Wei bomysi brace vpon his bo|>e 
armes. 1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy in. xxii, Some , .ne wolde 
fayle To hauc of mayle a payre brase. 1483 Cat It. AngL 
39 A brace, de/ensoriunt , brachiale. a 1605 Montgomfkie 
Poems (182H 7 On his left arm, ane brace. 1611 Cotgr., 
Bracats , Brasses, or Yambras^es; armor for the armes. 

+ b. ? A coat of armour. Obs. 


i6oi Shaks. Per. u. i. 133 *U hath been a shield 'Twixt 
me and death ’and [he] pointed lo this brace. 

t c. A state of defence or of preparation for war. 
1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 24 Cyprus .. stands noi in such 
War relike brace. 

t 2. A measure of length, orig. representing the 
length of the extended arms ; cf. Fathom. v Tbe 
French brasse was 1*62 metres (Liltre) = about 64 
inches.) Obs. 

1599 Hakllyt Voy. II. f. 211 They haue built a tombe 
.. a brace and an halfe high. 1613 IVrchas Pilgr. x iii. 
xiv.116141815 This fiery concauity. .goes down two hundred 
and fifty braces or yards. 1710 W. Mather Vug. Alan’s 
Comp. (1727) 399 Giving diversity of Names to their Mea¬ 
sures ; as the Yard, Elf, Goad, Aulne, Brace, 
f 3. An embrace : fig. in quot. Obs. 

1589 Pasquii’s Ret. 4 Hee fell into the brace of Rome 
again. 

f4. An arch of a bridge. Cf. Span of arch. Obs. 
1483 Caih. AngL 39 A Brace of a bryge, or uf a vawte ; 
sinus, arcus. 

5 . Sc. A mantel-shelf. Cf. braee-pieee in VT; also 
window-brace ‘ the pari of a window on which the 
sash rests’ (Jamiesonh 

1806 Train Poet. Rei\ 101 A dreadfn* knell came on the 
brace. 

6. A carpenter’s tool, having a crank handle, 
and a socket or pad to hold a ‘ hit ’ tor boring. 

1567 Wills 4* Inv. A". C. (1835) 268, v wombles, iij percers 
Lilies and a brace xx' 1 . 1832 Babbage Econ. AlanuJ. xvii. 

icd. 31 153 Braces for carpenters, with 12 bit-,. 1833 j. Hol¬ 
land Manuf. Metal 11 . 128 The joiner when boring with 
a brace and bit. 

II. That which clasps, tightens, secures, con¬ 
nects. Cf. Brace ?•/ a- 

7. A clasp, buckle, clamp, or other connecting 
pieee or fastener. 

t 1440 Promp. Pan*. 46 Brace of a balk c, uncus, tor,intent um. 
1571 IVtlls Inv. X. CY1835 362 On" iij cla^pe* for collcr* 
..iij boxes of bresses jj‘ vj. 1580 Holly hand 7 reus. Fr. 
Tong, Agraptic , a buckle of a gyrdle. a claspe, a brace. 
1607 Tops ell Four-/. Beasts 177 Some thick collar or brace, 
mj as he Ithe Fox J can never lute it asunder. 1639 Horn 
& Ron. Gate Lang. Cnl. xlix. $ 545 The braehe 

bind down and hold fast (he dormans to the studs. 1790 
CmvPFR Odyss. 1. 561 Fasten'd it with holt and brace secure. 

1868 G. Stephens Rnm\ Moms. I. 205 This Bron/c Brace 
has belonged to a Sword-Sheath of wood. 

t 8. 'Die filiulaof the leg. A transl. of \. fibula 
lit. ‘brooch’ or ‘buckle’. Cf. brace bone in A 1. 

1656 Dlgard Gate Lai. Cnl. $ 223 61 The Fibula, or 
Brace, or lesser focile. 

0. A strap bearing ;i buckle, or otherwise adapted 
to be drawn tight and fastened : a. for tightening 
the joints of armour. (Pcrh. only a mod. inference 
from Brack vA 

1852 Miss Yonue Cameos (1877' 11 . Hi. 29 His own thrifiy 
hands mended die brace. 

b. One of a pair of straps of leather or webbing 
used to support the trousers; a suspender. (In 
quot. 1S16 with pun on Brace sbA App. not 
before 19th e. : cf. Buackk 1 1, quot. 1799.) 

1816 ‘Qlt// Grand Master 1. 20 It breke, and .. Carried 
away both stay-* and brace*. 1824 Craven Dial. 17 They 
gee 'em two names, a braa* an a gallows. 1848 1 hackeray 
Van. Fair iii. 1853) * 5 * 1 have embroidered for you a very 
beautiful pair of brace-. 

e. A strap serving as a handle (fg- in quot.). 
1592 Bp. Andrewf.s Sernt. (1843) Y. 504 Our faith is the 
braces or handle whereby we take hold. 

10. A leathern thong which slides tip and down 
the cord of a drum, and is used to regulate Ihe 
tension of the skins, and thus the pitch ol the note. 

cf. Brace v J 4.) +t>. Also the cord ilself obs.). 

1596 Fd:v. Ill, n. ii.26 Go. .hang him in the braces of his 
drum, a 1735 Dfriiam i J.; The little bones of the ear-drum 
do in straining and relaxing it, as the braces of the war- 
drum do in that. 1880 Grove Diet. A/us. 1 .466/1 This cord 
is tightened by means of leather braces. Ibid. 466 2 The 
heads are tightened by cords and braces, 
e. transf. Tension. 

n 1697 Holuek (J.) The laxnc'S of the tympanum when 
it has lost its brace or tension. 

11. Brace of a coach : one of the stout leathern 
straps by which the body of a carriage is suspended 
from the springs. 

1720 Gay Poems { 1745) I. 174 See yon bright chariot on 
its braces swing. 1794 \V. Felton Carriages (1801 1 . 226 
The bodies of Carriages are suspended from the springs h> 
braces. 

12. Naut. (See quot. 1S50/ 

C 1850 Rudim. Xai'ig. (\Yeale) 100 Braces, straps of iron, 
copper, or mixed metal, secured with bolts and screws to 
the stern-post and bottom planks. In their after ends are 
holes to receive the pintles by which the rudder is hung. 

1869 Sir E. Reed Ship-build, xiii. 247 The rudder was hung 
to three braces, riveted to the hollow-plate stern-post. 

13. A slender bandage or cord fastened round 
a deeoy-birdVbody. Cf. brace-bird in \ I. 

1768 Pennant Zook IT. 332 These birds (the decoysl are 
secured .. by wlihui^called a brace. 

14. A sign }Tised in writing or printing, chiefly 
for the purpose of uniting together two or more 

I lines, words, staves of music, etc. Sometimes, 
but less correctly, used in plural to denote square 
brackets [ ]. 

| 1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v , With Printers a Brace is that 
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which couples Iwn or more words together. 1806 Callcott 
Mus. Grant, i. 3 When a Staff is wanted for each hand 
they are joined together by a Brace. 1824 L. Murray Eng. 
Gram. I. 413 A Brace ] is used in poetry at the end of a 
triplet. 1841 J. R. Young Math. Dissert, iii. 129 The first 
term within tne braces. 1880 Muirheao Gains Introd. 12, 

1 have had recourse to. .braces 1 J and marks of parenthesis. 

III. 15 . Two things taken together; a pair, 
a couple. Often a mere synonym for two, as, in 
cricketing language ‘ A hit B for a brace ’; see o. 

In this sense tne plural is also brace , as in tioo or three 
brace, several brace. 

a. orig of dogs. (Perhaps the band or cord 
with which dogs were coupled in coursing was 
called a brace ; cf. sense 13 and Leasii.) 

1430 Lvoc. Chrou. Troy 1. vi, This ylke lease of thre .. 
All sodeynly was tourned to a brase. c 1440 /'romp. I'ar-o, 
46 Brace of howndys. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. 17 , tt. v. 129 
Edward and Richard like a brace of Grey-hounds. .Are at 
our backes. 1602 Dkkker Safi rot n. Wks. 1873 I. 226 Sir 
Vaugh. I indited a brace or two more. Asi. He makes 
hounds of us. .a brace quoth a ? 1816 Scott Iii. Dwarf \\. 15 
He summoned to his side the brace of large greyhounds. 

b. of other animals, esp. certain kinds of game. 

1570 Levins Matt ip. 6 A Brace of Deere, duo damac. 

1651 Fuller Abel Red tv. Eras nuts < 1867) 1 - S3 Hammond 
and Urswick sent him a brace of geldings. xj\$Lottd. Gaz. 
No. 5371/4 A brace of Trouts. 1741 Conipt. Earn.-Piece 
11. i. 317 A Brace or Leash of Live Partridges. 1851 Kings- 
i.ev Bad Squire sA A few more brace of game. 1867 E. 
Francis Angling v. <18801 178, I rose and hooked six brace 
of capital fish. 

c. of things. (More correctly when united or 
paired, as in a brace of pistols.) 

1583 Stubhes Aunt. Abus. (1877)75 Their Parents owe 
a bra-e of hunndred pounds more than they are worth. 
1630 M. Goowvn Antuilcs England 1*32 Robert Ket .. 
had gathered a fortune of a brace of thousands 1642 
Fuller Holy 4- Pro/. St. in. vii. 167 Borrowing of thy 
neighboura brace of chambers for a night. 1725 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 6372/3 Shot through the Left Arm with a Brace of Bullets, 
1832 Hi. Martinf\U Ireland \. 85 Three brace of pistols. 

d. of persons. (Chiefly with a toucTi of humour 
or contempt.) 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xtv. xci. 11612' 370 Clargiemen.. 
Plural hie that huddle, hauc also their brace of wines. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. n. ii. § 84 1 . 213 A brace of Brethren, 
l>oth BUhops. 1768G01.DSM. Good-tt. Man in. i, I’ll under¬ 
take to set down a brace of dukes. 1847 Tennyson Print . 
v. 453 A lusty brace of twins may weed her of her folly. 
1863 M its. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. xix. 483 Thorough -.peci- 
mens of a brace of vulgar demagogues. 

IV. Thai which imparts rigidity or steadiness ; 
ef. Brack r'.i r». 

16 . A strip or hand of metal used for support, 

e.g. in mounting bells. 

1730 Church™. A rets. Holy Cross, Canterb., Casting All 
y r braces fur > bells. 1880 ( Irovi: DU t. Mas. 1.219/2 Bells 
. .are first carefully secured by iron bolts and braces. 1885 
Mane It . Exaui. 21 July 6/5 The pieces of copper were fur¬ 
nished. .with iron braces, intended to give them rigidity. 

17 . Building and Mech. A timber or scantling 
used in a roof or other trussed framework to 
stiffen the assemblage of pieces composing it ; a 
piece of timber or iron used to strengthen I lie 
framew ork of a vessel, bridge, pier, etc.; a stay 
used to steady a printing press. 

1530 Palsor. 200/2 Brace of an house, brace. 1616 Bul- 
lokar, Braces, In building it signified] thepeeces of timber 
which bend forward on l>oth sides and be a re up the rafters. 
1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703 141 The (Quarters and 
Braces between the principal Posts .. are fitted in. 1823 
P. Nicholson l*ract. Build. 155 To keep the timbers from 
descending, two braces are introduced. 1838 F. Simms Pub¬ 
lic Wks. Gt. Bril. 11. 25 Diagonal braces of cast iron. 1841 
Penny Cycl . XXL 305/2 A method of counteracting the 
arching of a ship by braces of iron. 1867 Smviii Sailors 
Word-Bk. 127 Braces arc plates of iron .. used to bind 
efficiently a weakness in a vessel. 

V. 'Technical uses of obscure origin. 

18 . in Mining. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss , Brace, the mouth of a shaft. 

19 . in Agriculture. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Dct'on (1813) 119 Near the point 
of the share, a comb or brace rises, and .. is inserted ahont 
midway in the perpendicular bar. 

VI. 20 . Comb, and At/rib ., as bracc-bullon , 
braces-makcr : also brace-bird, a decoy-bird se¬ 
cured by a brace (see 13); t brace-bone, the 
fibula; brace-drill, a boring tool shaped like a 
brace; brace-head, -key, an attachment at the top 
of a column of boring-rods, by means of which 
these are turned ; brace-piece, Se. t a mantel-piece. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 4/2 The ’’brace bird is generally 
a goldfinch. 1634 T. Johnson Pare/s Chimrg. xv. ii. 
(1678) 327 The * brace-bone serves for the sustaining of the 
muscles, and not of the body as the leg-bone doth. 1875 
Ure Diet. Arts I. 439 The *brace-head, or cross-head, with 
the four handles held by the borers. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz 
(1850) 149/2 A retired glove and "braces maker. 

Brace (br^is), sbA Naul .; also 7 brase. [a. F. 
bras (<ie vergue) of same meaning (lit. * arm ’) ; 
assimilated to Brace sb.'t It is less probable that 
Fr. bras in this sense is an adaptation of the Lng. 
word, which would then be a special application 
of Brace jA 2 II.] A rope attached to the yard 
of a vessel for the purpose of # trimming" the sail. 
16*6 Capt. S.m it 11 A ccid. Yng. Scantcn 28 Ease your mayne 


brases. 1762 Falconer Shifiwr. 11. note. The lee-brace con¬ 
fines the yard so that the tack will not come down to its 
place. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast v. 10 We were obliged to 
steady the booms and yards by guys and braces. 

b. attrib., as in brace-block, -man, - pendant. 
ci 860 II. Stuart Seaman s Catech. 49 Brace men attend 
their braces. 1867 Smyth Sailor's lvord-Bk . 127 Brace 
pendants are lengths of rope, or .. chain, into which ihc 
yard-arm brace-blocks arc spliced. 

Brace (bru»s), v J Also 4-7 bras'e, 6 brais(s, 

7 breace. [ad. OF. bracie-r to embrace, f. brace 
the tw o arms; but some of the senses are taken 
directly from those of Brace jA 2 q.v.] 

f 1 . traits. To put the arms round, embrace. Obs. 
c 1375 ? Barbour Si. Thomas 135 In armys cane brase 
ame bath, c 1430 Syr Getter. 3324 In his armes he can hir 
race. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1578 A baby to brace and 
to basse. 1570 Levins Manip, 6 'To Brace, amplecti. 

2 . To encompass, surround, gird, encircle; also, 
causally , to put round, make to surround. (Now 
usually w ith some notion of 3 combined.) 

1513 Douglas Aineis tx. vi. 140 F.uryll .. lies this jowell 
(a girdle] hynt. About his sydis it brasing. 1579 Spenser 
Shep/i. Cal. Sept. 124 Bigge Bulles of Basan brace hem 
about. 1782 Cow per Gilpin 122 lie seem’d to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced. 183^ AiRn Chr. Bride 1. v, 
A flowing wood the middle mountain braced. 

3 . To' clasp, fasten up tightly, gird : sometimes 
with a reference to one or other of the senses of 
Brack sb.- 

c 1325 Coer de /.. 5649 Anon did hole Fastc that men 
scholdc it brace. V/? 1400 Morfe Ar/lt. 1182 Stryke of his 
hcvede .. brace it in yryne, And sett it on the barbycane. 
1530 1 anoksay Pafiyttgo 938 Thny haue ane Boumbard, 
braissit vp in hamlis. 1562 Leigh Amioric (1597) iob, A 
Souldior .. cau-ed his man to brace him in a male. 1695 
Bi.ackmork Pr. Arth. iv. 566 He ne’er before had brac'd 
the Helmet on. 1725 Pope Odyss. >:. 19 The adverse winds 
in leathern bags he brac’d. 1810 Crabbf. Borough v. Wks. 
1334 Ill. 105 His short stout person he is wont to brace In 
good brown broad-cloth. 1870 Bryant /Had vm. 1 . 255, 1 
brace my armor on for war. 

4 . 'To make tight or tense ; to stretch, strain 
{esp. the skin of a drum). Cf. Brace sbl- 10. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan'. 46 Bracyn, or sette streyte, ten do. 
1595 Shaks. John v. ii. 160 A drmnme is rcadie brac’d, 
’That shall rcuerberale all, as lowd as thine. 1730 Swift 
Panegyr. Dean Wks. 1755 IV. r. 142 Then gluttony.. Brac’d 
like a drum her oily skin. 1777 Rom-RTSON /fist. Amer. 
III. 443 Bracing the back of the bow with a kind of thread. 
1802 Pally Plat. Thcol. iii. 11827* 445 I11 a drum the pelt is 
carried over a hoop, and braced as occasion requires. 

5 . 'To ‘string up’ nerves, sinews, etc.), give 
firmness or tone to. So also to brace up. 

1736 Crav I.ct. in Poems '1775*9 His vigorous arm he 
try d .. Brac'd all his nerves, and every sinew strung. 1740 
Chf.vnf. Kegirten 66 Medicines, to brace and wind up the 
Stomach. < 1750 Siifsstonk Elegies ix. 14 They gave you 
toils, hut toils your sinews brace. 1847 L. Hunt Men, 
Women. «y Bks. 1 . iii. 40 Would to Heaven his nerves had 
been as braced up as his face. 1879 Chr. Rossf.tti Seek 
>y /•'. 56 Winter which nips can also brace. 

b. fig. Also rdl. to brace oneself (cf. to gird 
oneself)', also lo brace one's heart, energies, etc., 
in sense of summoning up resolution for a task. 

a 1500 Chancer Poem in Todd lllnstr. 299 Arysyng full 
lyghtely my sylfe did brasc.^ 1805 Worosw. Prei. 1, (1850) 

8 An earnest longing rose To brace myself to some deter¬ 
mined aim. 1836 Thirlwai.l Greece II. xv. 306 Nothing 
now remained but to brace every nerve for the battle. 1876 
Green Short Hist. i. § 4. 30 Under Offa Mercia first really 
braced herself to the completion of her British conquests. 

6. To render firm or steady l»y binding lightly. 

1785 Cowper Task 1. 41 A lattice-work, that braced The 

new machine, and it became a chair. 1803 Wellington in 
Gurw. Disp. I. 488 The spring lines are then lashed diago¬ 
nally from one boat to the other to brace them tight. 1870 
Koli.fston Anim. Li/e 144 'They are braced by ligaments. 

b. More generally: To fix, render firm, set 
rigidly or firmly down. Alsoyft". 

1849 Tiiorkau Week Concord Kir>. Thursd. 315 With their 
fore feet braced, they sustained the rushing torrent in their 
rear. 1873 Holland . 4 . Bonnie, xiii. 222 Braced by them 
as 1 was, Mr. Mullens made no headway against me. 1876 
Wiiytk-M f.lyille Kat erf el to ix. 98 He braced his foot in 
the stirrup to afford a purchase for her ascent. 

7 . To join firmly, couple together. 

1826 E. Irving Babylon I. nr. 210 Which event is again 
braced to the former parts of the book. 

t Brace, vf Obs. Also 6 brase. [prob. a use 
of Brace vA (see esp. sense 5): but cf. also OF. 
brae/oier to swing the arms about (as a sign of 
pride; cf. qnot. in Godef. ‘Orguens va des bras 
brachoiant, Des espanles espauloiant’).] To blus¬ 
ter, domineer; to assume a defiant attitude; chiefly 
in phrase to face and brace. 

1447-8 SiiiLLiNGFORn Lett. (1871) 23 He can-.braulc, 
bragge and brace, lye and sucre well to. a 1529 Skklton 
Agsl. Scottcs 33 Such boste make To face and brace All 
voyd of Grace. 1549 Latimer Serin, bef. Edw . VI (Arb.) 
152 Men. .woulde face it and brace it and make a shewe of 
vpryght dealynge. > a 1563 Becon Fortr. Faith/. (1844) 599 
They gripe, they nip, they face, they brase, they semble .. 
to maintain and set forth their unnoble nobility. 

Brace (br/>s ),vA Naut. Also 7 breace. [ad. F. 
brasser (also brasseycr), of same meaning ; or f. 
Brace jA 3 ] trails. To move or turn (a sail) by 
means of braces. Hence, with various adverbs 
and prepositions, as brace almck, to draw (the 


yards) in, so as to lay the sails aback; brace 
about , abox (see quots.); brace by, to brace (the 
yards) in contrary directions on the different masts ; 
brace in, to lay (the yards) less obliquely athwart- 
ships ; brace round = brace about ; brace sharp 
(see qnot.); brace to, to case the lee- and draw in 
(the weather-braees) so as to assist in lacking; 
brace up, to put (the yards) into a more oblique 
position. Also absol. in prec. uses. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner’s Mag. 1. ii. 16 Breace the Fore- 
.sail ..to the Mast. 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 3073/3 He Braced 
to and fell a-stem. 1762 Falconer Shi pur. it. 908 Brace 
the foremost yards aback. 1769 — Diet. Marine (1789) 
Brasser sons Ic <>ent, to brace to leeward, or brace-up the 
yards. 1832 Marryat N. Forster xi, The yards [were! 
braced by. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxii. 66 Her yards 
were braced sharp up. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 127 
To brace about, to turn the yards round for the contrary 
tack. To brace abox , a manoeuvre to insure casting the 
right way, by bracing the head-yards flat aback (not square). 
To brace sharp . to cause the yards to have the smallest 
possible angle with the keel, for the ship to have head-way. 
b. transf (humorous.) 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 34 We braced up sharp 
mod a right-angled corner of our pestiferous path. 

Brace, variant of Braze v. Obs. 

Braced (br* T »st\ ppl. aA [f. Brace v d + -kd.] 

1. Strained, strengthened, girt, etc.; cf. the verb. 

1633 F. Fletcher Pinp/e 1 st. v. xl, Where stands a braced 

drumnie, whose sounding head .. Gives instant warning. 
1847 Barham Ingot. Leg. (1877) 265 In Mariner’s dress, with 
cutlass braced. 1862 Russell in Times 27 Mar., The deck 
. .is supported by heavy braced oak beams, 
t b. fig. - Contracted. Obs. rare. 

1534 WiitTTiNTON Tnllyes Offices 1. (154°^ 3 * Nothynge of 
sn strayte ami brased stomake and so poort. 

2. Ilcr. Interlaced or linked together. Also 
w'rilten brased. 

1562 Leigh A nnorie (1597) tos b, He beareth .. iij Cheu- 
ronnels, brased on the baste Or. 1766 Porny Heraldry 
*1787) 150 A Man's Heart Gules, within two equilateral 
triangles braced Sable. 

Braced, ppl. a . 1 Kant. [f. Brace vA + -et>.] 
Turned or moved by means of braces. 

1762 Falconer Shifivr. 1. 228 Yards alternate square and 
sharply braced. 1881 Times 21 Dec., The vessel was hove 
to .. with yards braced up. 

t Bra'cel. Obs. rare. [a. OF. bracel I,. 
braf'chid/c bracelet, f. bra/)chinm arm.] A 
bracelet. 

<1535 Dkwfs Introd.Fr. in Palsgr.907The bracel ,tebracelet. 

Braceless (br^ slcs), a. [f. Brack sbA + 
-less.] Without a brace or braces. 

1859 F. Mahoney Kcl. bather/'rout 233 Braceless breeches. 

Bracelet (br^-slut). Forms: 5-bracelet, 5 
brasselat, 6 bracclctte, bracellette, brasche-, 
brase-, 7 bras-, brasselet. [a. OF. bracelet , dim. 
of OF. bracel : see Bracel.] 

1. An ornamental ring or band wont on the arm 
or wrist. 

1438 E. E. Wills (1882* 110 A Bracelet of Gold. 1488 
Invent. Jas. Ill in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864' II. 391 A bra*- 
selat of gold, with hede & pendes of gold. 1549 Comfit. 
Scot. 120 1 tuke his crounc fra his hede, and his brasche- 
letis fra his annis. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 416 The Brace¬ 
let of the truest Princesse 'That euer swore her Faith, a 1634 
Randolph Poems 0638) 13 Upon her arme a braslct hung. 
1717 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. II. xliv. 19 She wore 
large diamond bracelets. 1839 Thirlwai.l Greece II. 348 
‘The collars and bracelets, with which the Persians, .adorned 
their persons. 

t 2. Applied lo ornaments of similar shape w r orn 
on other parts of the person. Obs. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 1. 3 In her eares were bracelets 
of pearle. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11.(1862)339 About Chris- 
liana’s neck the Shepherds put a Bracelet. 1684 Burnkt 
tr. More's Utopia 106 Their Caps were covered with Brace¬ 
lets set full of Pearls and other Gems. 

3. A fetter for the wrist, a gyve, hand-cuff. 

1816 Scott Harold Danntl. iv. viii, His bracelets of iron 
—his bed in our towers. 1883 /'all MullG. 21 Sept. 12/1 
Punishment used for refractory prisoners in Sing Sing:— 
Tight steel bracelets are fastened about the wrists, 

4. A piece of armour covering the arm. 

1580 Holly band Trcas. Er. Tong, Vn gardebras , the 
bracelets of an armour. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 111 . ii. 
13$ Armed with .. headpiece and bracelets. 

5 . Her. * BaRRUI.et. 

6. Comb. Also Braceletless a., without bracelets. 

1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. Index 4 A Bracelet- 

alphabet Ito write., by stringing of Brqcelets .1 1801 
Southey Tkalaba vi. xxvi, Their ancles bound with brace¬ 
let-bells. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy I. 84 Barbara is 
locketless, bracelet less, chainless. 

Braceleted (br^'slutud), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ed 2 .] Furnished with a bracelet or bracelets. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water-P.) Wks. in. 98 She's ring'd, she’s 
braceletted, she’s richly luff’d. 1841 Black™. Mag. LIV. 
338 Her many-braceleted arms. 1885 C. E. Craddock Profih. 
Smoky Mount i. 25 His prisoner braceleted with the. .hand¬ 
cuffs. 

t Braxement. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. Brace va + 
-mext.] (See quot.) 

1677 Grew Anal. Fmils iii. § 7 The Bracement or Reti¬ 
culation of the Vessels. 

Bracer 1 (br^-soj). [f. as prec. + -ER 1 .] 

1. That which clamps, binds, etc. ; a cincture, 
bandage, brace; + also a pair of braces {obs.). 
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1579 J. JoNKi Prescrv. Body and Soul 1. MX. 34 Vsing in¬ 
struments .. a> Brasers, Wastes, or bodies, made eyther of 
paper bordcs, plate, or Cardcs, etc. to make them slender. 
1626 Carr. Smith Acrid. Vug. Seamen 11 Bindings, knees, 
boults, millions, brasers. 1730 A. Gordon Maffeis Amphit. 
213 By reason of the Concatenation of the Stones and Iron 
Bracers. 1799 Specif. J. Foster's Patent No. 2361 Making 
a bracer or sling for.. keeping up breeches. 1876 Geo. 
Kuot Dun. Der. vm. lx. 543 The chest.. was made heavy by 
ornamental bracers and handles. 

1 * 2 . ?The ‘enarmc’ or strap for holding the buckler 
on the arm. Obs. rare (But cf. next word.) 

i6iz Beaum. & Fl. Cupids Rev. tv. 419 Take down my 
Buckler, .and fetch a nail or twu : and tack on bracers. 

3 . That which braces (the nerves); hence a tonic 
medicine (a common sense in 18 th c., now obs.). 

1740 Cheyne Regimen p. ix, Bark, Bitters and Steel, and 
such Astringents and Bracers. 1826 Scott in Lockhart 
(1839) VIII. 204 Adversity is to me a tonic and a bracer. 
1830 Fraseds Mug. I. 182 As a bracer to the nerves, [I] 
slipped into the provision-basket a handful of.. bottles. 

Braxer-. Forms : 4-6 braser, 5 bracero (in 
Calh. Angl.), brassure, 6 bracher, 6-7 brasar, 
7 bracert, brasser, 4- bracer, [a. OF. brassehre 
(L. type *bracchidtura, f. brae chi uni arm) ; influ¬ 
enced by the synon. Fr. brassard\ and by analogy 
of -er : cf. bordure, border.'] 

The portion of a suit of armour covering the 
arm. Also a sort of guard for the wrist used in 
archery, in fencing, and in playing games at ball. 

*■ 1386 Chaucer Prof. 111 Vp on his arm he baar a gay 
bracer, la 1400 Morte Arth. 1S59 Brasers burnystc briste/ 
in sondyre. 1544 Ascii am To. vtph. < Arb. ) 108 A bracer 
scructh. .tosauehisarm from thestrypeof thestrynge. I hid. 
(1654* 146, 1 sawe a man whyehe vsed a brasar on hischeke. 
1570 Levins Manip. 72 A Bracher, bruchialv. i6ti Mark¬ 
ham Countr. Content . 1. viii, (1668' 47 A mans Arm arm’d 
in a bracer of wood. 1624 Cart. Smith Virginia 11. 31 Ills 
arrow head he quickly maketh with a little bone, which he 
ever weareth at his bracert. 1734 tr. Rollins A tie. Hist. 
(1827) 11 . iv. 259 Presented him with a helmet, bracers iv 
bracelets all of gold. 1801 Strutt Sports <y Past. 11. iii. 89 
A round hollow bracer of wood to cover the hand and lower 
part of the arm, with which he struck the ball. x8 86 Wood 
Man «y iI and hok. 241 Modern archers possess .. a sort of 
gauntlet called a bracer. 

+ Bra eery. Obs. rare~\ [? Short for Em¬ 
bracery.] Embracery, corruption. 

1540 Act 32 lien. VHT ix. title, The bill of braecry and 
buying of titles. 1886 in Law Q. Rev. Oct. 484 Our laws 
did manifest a great, .jealousy ol-.bracery and the buying 
of pretenced titles. 

Braces, suspenders : see Brace sb / 1 9 b. 

Brack brxnj). arch. Forms: 4 5//. braehes, 
-ez, 5 bracke, brasehe. 6 braach, bratche, 7 
bratch, 6-7 brachc, 6- braeh. [ME. braehes pi., 
prob. a. OF. brae his, bracket:, pi. of bracket v med. 
L. bracket us), dim. of brae (accns. bracon') t a com¬ 
mon Romanic word (Pr. brae, bracon, It. bracco, Sp. 
braco, med.L .bracco,-one ni\, a. 011 G. bracco (M 1 IG. 
bracke) a hound hunting by scent. From this pi. 
braehes was app. educed an English sing, brachc, 
brack. (F. braque masc. is a modern form, prob. 
from It. or MIIG.)] A kind of hound which hunts 
by scent; in later Eng. use, always feminine, and 
extended to any kind of hound ; a biteh-hound. 

c 1340 Gaw. <V Or. Ant. 1142 Braehes bayed }>erfore & 
breme noysc maked. Ibid. 1563 T he best of hisbrachez. 1467 
! I on sch. Exp. 558 A }onge brasche of halfe }ere holde. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xv. 54 Theyr brackes retches and bloode 
houndcs. 1594 Carew Huartds Exam. Wits x. (15961 131 
A braach, to hunt and bring the game tu his hand. 1596 
Nashe Saffron Walden T, And so it is with his bratche or 
bitchc-foxe. 1611 Markham Countr. Content. (1649') ?7 
When your Bratch is neere whelping .. you shall separate 
her from other hounds. 1686 Genii. Recrcat . it. 27 in Calk. 
A ngl. 39 A brach is a mannerly name for all hound-bitches. 
1811 W. Spencer Poems 78 Many a brach, and many a 
hound Attend Llewellyn's horn. 1848 Kingsley Saint's 
Trag. 11. i. 63 We'll.. pamper the brach till we make her 
a wolf. 1864 H. Kingsley llillyars xxiii. Let them take 
their braehes and lie down. 

b. Jig. A term of abuse. Cf. Bitch. 

1610 B. Jonson Alck. x. i, Away this brach. a 165* Brome 
Cov. Card, weeded iv. i, Thou greedy Brach. 

t Braxhal. Obs. rare~ l . [app. ad. It. brae- 
dale, of same meaning; cf. L. brace hi die, f. brac- 
chium arm.] Protective armour for the arm. 

1658 J. Burbkry Christina Q. Surd land 466 The Cava¬ 
liers, .were armed on the breast and the back, with hrachals 
and gauntlets. 

Brache, -er, obs. forms of Brace, Bracer. 
t Braxhell. Obs . rare ~ l . = Brachet ; (prob. 
an error : a female bloodhound is meant). 

c 1470 Henry Wallace v. 25 In Gyllisland thar was that 
brache 11 brede. 

Brachelytrous (brakeditras\ a. [f. mod.L. 
braehelytr-a (f. Gr. Ppax-vs short + tAvrpov case, 
sheath) + -ous: cf. F. brachelytrc. (A more cor¬ 
rect form would be brachyelytrous.)] Pertaining 
to the Brachclylra, a division of the beetles distin¬ 
guished by the shortness of their wing-sheaths. 

1847 Proc. Bern*. Xat. Club II. 233 Brachelytrous insects 
forming the family Staphylinkke. 

Brachen, obs. Sc. form of Bracken. 

Brachet ybrarijut). arch. Also 4 braehete, 


5 braehott, 9 bratehet. [a. F. brachet, dim. of 
brae : see Brach, and Bkatchet.] 

1 . = Brach. 

f 126a in A then x uni 20 Aug. 11881) 241 Cum octo brachcltis 
el quatuor Leporariis.] C1340 Gaw. «V Gr. A '«/. 1603 Bra- 
chetes bayed ]>at best. 1483 Calk. A ngl, 39 A Brachett, 
oderensieus. 1557 A*. Arthur (Copland 111. v, There tame 
rennynge in a whyte hart . .and a whyle brachet next hym. 
1808 Scott Mann. 11. lturod. 40 The Bratchet’s bay From 
the dark covert drove the prey. 

2 . A little brat, a child : see Bkatchet. 

t Braxhetour. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. bra- 
cidlor brewer (prob. through an AKr. *brachetour ; 
cf. OXF. brachier— OF. bracier, mod. brasser to 
brew).] A brewer. 

1598 Kuchin Courts Leet^ (1675* 28 1 f any Butcher, Bra- 
chelour, Baker .. &c. conspire .. not to sell victual but at 
certain prices. 

Brachial (brurkial, br^kial), a. Also 6 
brachiall. [ad. L. brachial is, f. brack i uni, brae - 
chium an atm (sec -aiJ) ; cf. F. brachial.] 

1 . Belonging to the arm; chiefly in Phys., as 
brachial vein, artery, nerve, muscle, ganglion, etc.; 
also brachial tooth, an obs. name for the styloid 
process of the ulna. Rare in noil-technical use. 

1578 Bamstex Mist. Man 111. 42 Two distinct orders of 
Brachiall bones. 1726 Mon ko A nut. .Verves (1741 60 It 
contributes to form the brachial Nerves. 1841 C.vrus X. 
Amcr. hid. 11844) 11 . lviii. 225 Inferior in brachial strength, 
b. quasi-.?/;. — brachial artery, vein, etc. 

1850 Tool; Cycl. Aunt. ,y Pin:.. V. 542 1 The brachials 
and lemorals are split up. .into nair-Hke capillaries. 

2 . Of the nature of, or resembling, an arm. (Zoo/.) 
1835 Kirby /tab. «y Inst. Anim. II. xvii. 106 Twelve ten¬ 
tacles rather smaller than the brachial ones. 1836 Toon 
< yet. Anai. <y P/tys. I. 36/2 The mouth, surrounded by four 
brachial appendages. 

Brachiate (bricki^l, br^'ki^t), a. [ad. L. 
brachial-us armed, f. bracki-inn an arm : see 
-ate-.] lit. Having arms ; in Pot. having 
branches in pairs running out nearly at right angles 
with the stem and crossing each other alternately. 

1835 Lindley Introil. Bot.i 1848.1 1 . 169 When the branches 
diverge nearly at right angles from the stem, they are said 
to be brachiate. 1880 Gray Hot. Textd'k 399. 

Brachie, var. of Brack y a. Obs. saltish. 
Brachiferous (hrivkrferas , a. Zoo/, [mod., 
f. L. bracki-um arm h-FKRofs.] Arm-bearing. 

1877 Huxley Ana/. Inv. An. iii. 138 The brachiferous 
disk suspended by four pillars. 1880 Syd. See. Lex., Bra • 
thiferous disc, the floor of the subumbrellar cavity in the 
Rhizostomida:. 

Brachigerous (braki'd^cros), a. Zool. [f. as 
prcc. +-GER0U8.] — prec. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anai. \ Phys. I. 36/2 Groups intu which 
the acalcphx have been divided .. 5. Brachigerous. 

Brachio-cephalic braki^s/f.Hik ,a. Anal 
[ad. mod.L. brack ioccph a liens, f. Gr. Ppax'iajv 
arm + xctpaAri head; cf. tf*</xtAi*ds of or pertain¬ 
ing to the head.] Pertaining to both arm and head : 
applied chiefly to the blood-vessels common to the 
arms and head. 

1836 39 Todd Cycl. Ana/. <y Phys. 11 . 850/1 The. .brachio¬ 
cephalic artery. 1849 52 Ibid. IV. 1408 2 This great vein 
.. is formed by the union of the two brachio-cephalic veins. 
Brachiopod r bra.-ki,t7p^d). Zool. PI. brachio- 
pods, also in mod.L.form braehiopoda (tirndkijp*- 
ptJdaL [ad. mod.L. braehiopoda, sb. pi. f. Gr, / 3 /xi- 
Xicu-i; arm + ttouy, 7to 5- foot.J 
A bivalve mollusc distinguished by having, on 
each side of the mouth, a long spiral arm, used in 
procuring food. Also altrib. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 310/2 The generative system of the 
Braehiopoda. Ibid. 311/1 The Brachiopods. .are stationary. 
1859 Darwin Grig. Spec. xi.f 18781 307 Certain Brachiopods 
have been but slightly modified from an extremely remote 
geological epoch. Ibid. ii. (1872) 35 Brachiopod shells. 

1 lencc Brachicrpodist, one versed in the study 
of brachiopods ; Brachio'podous a., of or resem¬ 
bling the braehiopoda. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 310/2 The spiral disposition of the 
arms is common to the whole of the brachiopodous genera 
. .hitherto, .examined. 1881 Q. Jrnl. Geol. Sec. 215 Nothing 
is left undone by that distinguished brachiopodist. 

Braehish, obs. form of Brackish. 
Brachisto-, comb, form of Gr. ftpayiOTos, 
superl. of short, as iu || Brachistocephali 

(br£ki:st0|se'ftldi), men or races with the shortest 
skull; Brachistocephaly (-se'fali), the quality of 
having the shortest type of skull. Cf. Brachyok- 
phalic. Also Brachistochrone (brakrstfkrJun) 
[Gr. xpov-os time], the curve in which a body 
descending to a given point under the action of 
gravity will perform its journey in the shortest 
possible time ; the curve of quickest descent. 

1866 Huxley Prek. Rem. Caithn. 85 Sub-divide the Bra- 
chyeephali into Eurycephali.. and Brachiscocephali. Ibid. 
111 Of these, but one reaches the limits of brachistocephaly. 
a 1774 Goldsm. Snrv. Exp. Philos. (1776) i. 153 The curve 
of a cycloid, which was afterwards called by the hard name 
of a Brachystochrone, or the line of quickest descent. 1877 
Ii. Thomas tr. Lange's Materialism I. 122 The falling body 
reaches the goal more quickly upon the brachystochrone 
than upon an inclined plane. 


II Brachium tbr^kicin, brarkithn). Biol. [L. 
braj)ehium, the arm, spec, the forc-arm.] In 
Mammalia, the upper arm from llie shoulder to 
the elbow. 

1731 In Bailey Vol. II. 1847 Craig [in the modern use]. 
1877 Huxley it Martin Practical Biot. 160 Each fore limb 
is divided into brachimu, antcbrachiiun, ami mantis, which 
correspond with lhe arm, fore-arm, and hand in man. 

Braehman, obs. form of Brahmin. 

Brachy-, comb, form of Gr. Ppa\v-s short, a> 
in Brachycatalec+ic (bricki|ka:talc'ktik , a. Pro¬ 
sody. [cf. C-YTA LECTIO, Gr. &paxvKaia\i}KTQs], 
wanting one fool or two syllables. Brachy- 
ccral braki-scral), Brachycerous (braki"suras , 
a. Put. [Gr. Kipas horn], having short ‘horns’ or 
antenna. 1 . Bra chydia’gonal a. Cryst., pertaining 
to the shorter lateral axis of a rectangular prism ; 
also as sb. Brachydome (-dtf»m\ Cryst. [see 
Pome], a ‘dome’ or prism whose face is parallel 
to the brachydiagonal axis. Brachyelytrous: 
see Braciielvtrous. Brachymetropy (-me lr^pi) 
[Gr. ptTp-oi' measure + wi/, wn- 6 $ eye], near- or 
short-sightedness. Brachypinacoid,-koid (-pi"na- 
koid\ a. Cryst. [Gr. nival, nivan-oi board, tablet], 
pertaining to cither of the two planes which in 
the Orthorhombic system are parallel to the vertical 
and brachydiagonal axes respectively. Brachy- 
pleural -pbu-’Tal), a. [Gr. nXfvp-a rib], having 
short ribs. Bracliyptcrous (bra krpteras), a. [Gr. 
irrcp-ov wing], short-winged: applied to certain spe¬ 
cies of diving-birds. Brachytypous braki tiposb 
a. Min. [Gr. tvv-os form. ty]>e], of a short fonn. 

1821 B/acku*. Mag. X. 386 The ancients bad no Mich 
verse as the lambic trimeter brach^calalcctic. 1875 NY . 
lluuGtnoN .V/i 1 . Brit. Ins. 107 Another brachyecral fly. 1875 
Bi.ake Zool. 283 Tlur brachycerous Diple-raus comprise., 
the (»;ul-flies. 1868 Dana Min. Introil. 25 *J he short lateral 
or brachydiagonal [axis]. Ibid. 26 The planes form wluil 
is called a brachydeme , they being parallel to the shorter 
lateral axis. 1879 Rl ili y Stud. Ro.ks \. 119 In the di¬ 
rection of the.. brachydiagonal it is hyacinth-red. Ibid. 
97 The clea\agc*'. which are parallel to the base and bra- 
eliypinakoid. 1881 Academy 22 Get. 315 Macrojdeural and 
brachypleural types. 

Brachycephalic (brxki,s/fiu'lik), a. Also 
-kephalic. [1. Brachy- + Gr. ictqxih 1) head: cf. 
Kt<l>aXucvs of or pertaining to the head.] lit. 
Short-headed : used in Ethnology to denote skulls 
of which the breadth is at least four-fifths of the 
length : opposed to Dolichocephalic. 

1849 52 Todd Cycl. Anat. 4- Ph\ s. IV. 1355/2 The- Cra¬ 
nium is Mongoliform and brachycephalic. 1851 I). Wilson 
Tech. A tut. (1863) 1 . ix. 281, I have met with l Irachycephalii. 
ijeots. 1866 !!uxlkv Prch. Rem. Caithn. 83 Shulls with a 
cephalic index of o"8, or more, are Brachycephalic. 1877 
Dawson Orig. World 427 The hrachy-kephahe head. 

So Brachycephales, more freq. -cepliali [mod. 
Latin], men with brachycephalic skulls. Brachy 
ce*phalism, the condition of being brachycephalic. 
Brachyce*phaIous, a. — brachycephalic. Bra- 
chycc'phaly = brachycephalism. 

1865 Reader No. 113. 227/1 A race of brachycephales. 
1863 A. Ramsay Phys. Geog. 11878) 581 They belong mainly 
to the Brachycephali or broad-skulls. 1880 Xature 8 Jan. 
224 The skull ranges from brachycephalism in the Siberians 
and Peruvians to extreme dolichocephalism in the* Eskimo. 
1883 K. Blind in Academy Mar. 17 190/1 Brachykephalism 
in Asia Minor. 1872 tr. Eignters Hum. Race lot rod. 25 A 
short cranium is styled bracnycephalous. 1871 Darwin Dese. 
Man I. 1. iv. 148 Short men incline more to brachycephaly. 

Brachygraphy (bracki''graft). Also 7 -gra¬ 
phic, and erron.; 7 braehyo-, 7-S braehi-. 
[a. F. brachy graphic, f. Gr. Bpaxu*s short +-ypa<fna 
writing.] r Lhc art or ])racticc of writing with 
abbreviations or with abbreviated characters; short¬ 
hand, stenography. Also allrib. Obs. except as 
a designation of certain old systems of shorthand, 
esp. that of Gurney see quot. 1778b 

1590 P. Bale (title) The art of brachygraphie, that is, to 
write as fast as a man spcakelh trealably. 1600 Nashe 
Summer’s Last IV. in Hazl. Dodsl. VI 11 . 41 If 1 wist there 
were any such knavery, or Peter Balls brachygraphy. 1667 
E. Chambeklaynk St. Gt. Brit. t. in. x. (1743) 226 Therein 
are taught. .Calligraphy, Brachigraphy or Shorthand, etc. 
1778 J. Gurnev Braehygr. Fref. 1 Brachygraphy.. is ex¬ 
tremely anttenl, (for we read of its being practised in the 
Roman Senate). 1884 Leeds Merc. Wkly.Suppi. 15 Nov. 
8/3 The system of brachygraphy in which the contents of 
the volume were shrouded. 

b. fig. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’Elem. PJtilos. (1S39N316The brachygraphy 
of the analytics, and an art .. of registering with brevity .. 
the inventions of geometricians. . 1715 tr. Pancirot/ns’ 
Rerttm Mem. II. x. 334 These Curiosities are the Brachi¬ 
graphy or Short-hand of Art. 

Brachygrapher, a shorlhand-writer ; Brachy- 
gra’phic, -al, of or pertaining to brachygraphy. 

1633 T. Adams Comm. 2 Pet. i. 9 By brachygraphical 
characters they will lake a sermon verbatim. 1654 Gavton 
Ecst. Notes 1 . 8 <R.) He asked the brachygrapher, whether 
he wrote the notes of that sermon. 1782 Genii. Mag. LI I. 
219 Memoirs of the most eminent brachygraphcrs. 

Brachylogy (braki-ldd^i). Also 7 brachil-, 
8 brachyology. [ad. Gr. fipa\vAoJia, in med.L. 
brachiologia, f. 0 />«x v-s short + -Aoyta speech : see 

131-2 
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-LOGT, Cf. F. brachylogic.] Conciseness of speech, 
laconism ; cotter, a condensed expression. 

11589 Puttknham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 222 Brachiologa, or 
the Cutted comma. 1 16*3 Cockeram, Brachilogies , short 

speeches. 1716 M. Davies in A then. Britan. II. To Reader 
xlv, In the Poet’s Brachyology, Aliquisque malo fuit usus 
in tllo. 1866 Ellicott On 2 Thess. iii. 7 A simple and 
intelligible brachylogy. 1882-3 Schakf in Herzogs Eticycl. 
Rel. Knsnul. III. 2203 Delitzsch specifies brachylogy as 
characteristic of its (the Talmud's] style. 

Brachyurous, -cmrous (brrcki,u»T3s\ a. 
Zool. [f. mod.L. brachyura, J. Or. / 3 payv-s short 
+ ovpa tail + -ou.s.] Pertaining to the Brachyura. 
one of the three tribes of Decapod Crustacea, dis¬ 
tinguished by the non-development of the abdo¬ 
men or ‘tail including the crab and its congeners. 

1828 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlviii. IV. 462 Brachyurous 
Decapod Crustacea. 1849 52 Todd Cycl. Amxt. «$• P/iys. 
IV. 1302/2 In all other .. Brachyourous Decapods yet ob¬ 
served, a real metamorphosis lakes place. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. inv. An. vii. 379 The Spiders stand in somewhat the 
same relation to the Scorpions, as the brachyurous to the 
macrurous Crustacea. 

So Brachyu’ral, -ou'ral a.. Brachyu'ran, 
-ou ran adj. and sb. [cf. - At. 1 , -an ] 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 33 Not consistent with the Brachyural 
type. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. An. vi. 350 The Anomurun 
condition passes into that of the young Brachy 11 ran. 

Bracing br^-sii) , vbl. sb.i [f. Brace v. 1 ] 

1 . The action of embracing jobs,}, girding, bind¬ 
ing tightly, lacing up, strengthening: sec the verb. 

1536 Bellenoen Cron. Scot. 11S21* 11 . 53 Ane devill in 
forme of woman. .quhilk.. tislit him, be voluptuous brasing, 
to hir plesoure. a 1631 Donne Senn. lxxvii. 779 a, The 
Brasing & !>eating of our Drums in the Pulpit. 1826 Miss 
Mitfobd Pillage Ser. it. 11863- 277 Oh the lacing, the brac¬ 
ing, the bonneting, the veiling. 1856 Fkoude Hist. Eng. I. 
78 The moral sinew of the English must have been strong 
indeed when it admitted of such stringent bracing. 

2 . An appliance or arrangement for tying, fas 
tening, supporting, or strengthening, lit. and fig. 

1849W. Fitzgerald Whitaker s Disfint. 5 The Roman syna¬ 
gogue . .hath need continually of new supports and bracings. 
1861 Times 7 Oct., There were bracings on the top of the 
girders, which would have the effect of steadying them. 
1883 Law Times Rep. XI IX. 139 1 The standards were not 
secured by any ties or bracings of any kind. 

3 . alt rib. or ?thc ///. a. , as ill bracing-girdle, 
-rope\ bracing-chain, a chain used to bind together 
the sides of a wagon bearing a hcavv load. 

1SS2II uloet, Bracyngegyrd! ^subeingulnm. 1827 Steuakt 
Planter s G . 1 1828 205 Fixing or loosening the bracing-ropo. 

T Bracing, vbl. sb.- Obs. Also 6 brasing. [f. 
Brack vi- + -ing L] The action of assuming a hold 
or defiant attitude. In phrase facing and bracing. 

1481 Caxton Reynard 115 Whiche wyth grete facing and 
bracyng oppresse the poure peplc. 1541 R- Barnes Wks. 
1573^290/1 My Lordc-. leue of your fa.sing ami your brasing : 
for our Lord..will at length not bee out faced. 1571 Gold¬ 
ing Calvin on Ps. xii. 5. 39 Their importunate facing and 
bracing in woordcs (orig. improba verborum jactantia ]. 

Bra cing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing-.] That 
braces, girds, etc. Xow used chiefly of the air or 
climate ; formerly of tonic medicines. 

1750 Rutty in Phil. Trans. LI. 476 A powerful..bracing 
. medicine. 1821 Kea i s Isabel iv, With belt ami .-pur ami 
bracing huntsman’s dress. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Vncle Tom 
xv. 129 The cold of a more bracing climate. 1871 Nahieys 
Prez\ <y Cure Pis. 1. v. 154 Dry heat is bracing. 

lienee Bra*cingly adv., in a bracing manner, so 
as to brace. Bra # ciugness, bracing quality. 

1874 Kllacombe in Church Bells 15 Sept. 11883! SoS, 1 The 
bolts had belter be put in bracingly, that is. not perpen- 
dicularly. 1876 Fortn. Rev. Mar. 341 (The Engadine] has 
what may be termed a graduated scale of bracingness. 

Brack brak), sb. 1 Also brace ^Onni), 
6 Sc. brek, 6-7 bracke, 6-8 brak. See Breck. 
[Two formations: (1) in Ormin a. OX. brak ( — 
OE. gebrsec, OS. gibrak creaking noise, f. OTeut. 
brekan to hreak : cf. L. fragor, {. stem of franger*. 
(2) In later use, a parallel form to Break sb., i. 
Break vbl] 

I. ME., from OX. brak. 

+ 1 . Noise, outcry. Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 1178 Shep issall unnskajiefull. .&makehhio 
nan mikell brace. Ibid. 1186 Jesu Crist..toe ^ildilij wijj>. 
butenn brace, patt mann himm band. 1513 Douglas sEnets 
xtu. vi, 85 For all the brek and sterage that hes bene. 

II. mod., f. Break v. Cf. Break sb., Breck. 
t 2 . A breaking, breach, rupture. Still Sc. 

1540 Raynald Byrth Meitt.u. vi. (16341130 Heale this brack 
and wound by sowing both sides of it together again, a 1599 
in Hakluyt Voy. III. 1. 8r They beat the sayd bulwarke and 
wall in such wise, that Ihey made great bracks, a 1619 
Fotherbv Atheom. Pref. 6 To repaire all ihe mines and 
seuerall bracks of it. 1669 Worlidge Syst.Agric. (1681) 322 
A Breck, or Brack, a gap in a Hedge. 

t b. fig. A rupture, quarrel. Obs . 

1600 Holland Lwy xxv. xxix. 570 Hippocrates and Epi- 
cides..made the brack, & were the troublers and disturbers 
of this peace. 1608 Chapman Byrons Cons/ir. Plays 1873 
II. 236 That can tnend The brack betwixt us. 

3 . A flaw in cloth. Also fig. (Now chiefly dial.) 
[1530 Palsgr. 200/2 Brake in clothe, rent ret are.] 1552 Act 
6 Edw. VI, vi. § x Over-stretching them upon the Tenter, 
and then stopping with Flocks such Bracks as shall be made. 
1597 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 33 The finest veluet (hath] his 
bracke. 1636 Featly Claris blyst. lxix. 888 The needle fil> 
not up the bracke or rent. 1840 Browning Bordello v. 400 


The knack Of keeping fresh-chalked gowns front speck and 
hrack. 1873 M iss Braodox Str. Pilgr. 1. vi. 62 ‘ She sent 
me a gownd last week.. a regular good one, not a brack in it ’. 
f 4 . A broken piece, fragment, atom. Obs. 
ci6is Chapman Odyss. xvn. 249 A cord, that would not slip 
For knots and bracks about the mouth of it. 1644 Dtgby 
Xat. Bodies Dcd. (1658) 14 Many bracks and short ends 
which cannot be spun into an even piece, 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk 4- Sclv. 79 The least brack of body cannot be broken 
a pieces, because ’tis already the least. 

+ 5 . Breach, breaking, violation. Sc. 

1658 Presbyt. Strathbogie Rce. in Hessey Sunday fx88o> 
217 The said day A. C. .. was delaitit for brak of Sabbath, 
t 6. Break of continuity, ‘fault’ in mining, dial. 
1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. S ii, After crossing of Pecs, 

'I ces, Braks, Jumbles, or what other disorder may happen 
that the vein cannot be easily made out. 

t 7 . * A stripe of uncultivated ground, between 
two shots or plots of land.’ (Jamieson.) Cf. , 
Breaks. 12. Sc. 

1 8. A sudden breaking out of water; a sudden 
heavy fall of rain; a flood when the ice breaks; 
a quantity of snow, earth, or debris shooting from 
| a hill. Sc. 

+ Brack, fb.- Obs. rare. [prob. identical with 
prcc.: cf. connexion of L. rapes with rumpire to 
break, and Break sb.] A cliff, crag, or rock. 

c 1530 tlickscorncr in Had. Dodst. 1 . 185 Thrown in a 
raft, and so about borne On rocks or bracks for to run. 
1598 Florio, B rice he, crags, cliffs, or brackes in hills. 
Brack, sbA [f. Ger. bracken to examine or soit 
goods. Cf. Brack Brackeu.] The system of 
I official sorting of goods or produce in vogue at 
the principal Baltic ports. 

j 1734 'Treaty Eng. Russ, in Magcn- Insurances II. 5yj 
| The Brack shall be equitably established. 

t Brack, sb.* Obs. [App. a shortened form of 
< Bracken.]-BrackenL 

1482 Monk 0/Evesham i Arb.» 40 A full depe valeye .. set 
with bocis and brackys on euery syde hangyng owte. 1627 
Drayton Agincourt 182 'I hey fed on Fearne brack. 1675 
Evelyn Terra 11776*36 Vegetables abounding in fixed .Salts 
..as Pease-haulm, Bracks. 

t Brack, sbO Obs. rare 1 . [? ad. V. braque , 

brague y breeching for cannon.] ? Breeching for 
I cannon ; or perh. — Bracket sb. 3. 

1622 R. Hawkins Coy. S. Sea 213 Our hatches ujHm out 
bolts, our braekes in uur deckes and gunner roome. 

Brack, ci. and sb/> Also 6 brak. bracke. 
[prob. (as a nautical word) a. Du. brak brackish 
(whence Ger. brack<rasser brackish water) ; identi¬ 
fied bv Franck with MDu. brak worthless.] 

A. adj. Salt, briny, brackish. ? Obs. 

1513 Douglas sEnets v. xiii. 2$ 1 - pour] the ckir wync 

fttrth infiudis brak r L. salsos jltutus , 1786 tr. Sparmtans 
I Coy. I. 255 The Brak rivers have got this appellation from 
! tin* quality of their waters, which are brackish or saltish. 
1827 Sou7 key in Q. Rev. XXXV. j 17 Living upon beef and 
brack water. 

+ B. sb. Salt water, brine; the sea. Obs. (Only in 
Drayton, and apparently not in general use then, 

I as the gloss ’ salt water’ is given in the margin.) 

1591 Drayton in Farr’s S. P. 11845 I. 133 Drags their fat 
< arkasse through the foamie hratke. 1627 — Agincourt 185 
( The Sunne .. Shall with the Fishes shortly diuc the Brack. 

Brack (bnuk , v. [ad. Ger. bracken to sort 
, or inspect goods, f. brack 1 inferior goods, refuse ’.] 
trans. To sort or select (goods, produce, etc.) (at 
the Baltic ports). Cf. Brack sb.%, Brackeu. 
Hence Bracked ppl. a. 

1858 Homans Cycl.Comm. 1343 AH flax and hemp shipped 
j from Memel must be bracked or assorted by sworn selectors. 
1883 Scotsman 30 July 7/6 '["allow, bracked, about 511. 

Brack^e, obs. form of Brake, Bracu ; and .Sc. 1 
pa. t. of Break v. \ 

t Bracked,///, a. Obs. In 7 brackt. [f. Brack 
j/’. 1 ] Having a brack or flaw in texture). 

1612 J. Davies Muses Sacr. (1877) 77 A fcatc Embroderer 
that hath a piece of Velvet brackt t’embroder on. 

Bracken 1 (brark’n). Also 4-9 braken, 5 
brakan, bracon, (7 braking), S brachen (X<\\ 

S'9 breckan breckon yiorth.dial .). [ME. 
(northern) braken, app. representing an OX. 
*brakni, whence Sw. braken, Da. bregne ‘fern’ (? 
and, by corruption. Icel. burkni ‘common fern’.) 

The alleged OE. bracce wk. fern, is merely a guess of 
Cockayne’s ( t.ccchd . ] 11 . 315) from the place-name Brcuccui. 
heal Bracknell t which may possibly be from a personal name 
Bracca). It could not, in any case, be the predecessor of 
ME. braken. Cf. Brake sb}, Brack jA 1 .] 

1 . A fern ; spec, (in modem writers) Pier is aqui- 
lina, the ‘Brake \ (In the north all large ferns are 
brackens; Pier is aq it Hina is merely the most con¬ 
spicuous and best known, from the masses in which 
it grows.) Southern writers often make bracken 
collective. Also allrib. 

c 1325 E. E. A llit. P. B. 1675 pou .. most.. byte on 
bent of braken & erbes. 1483 Cath. Angl. 40 A Brakan, 
Jilix. 15*3 FtT2HERB. Surv. 6 b, Vet may he lawfully .. 
selle all the wode, brome, gorse, fyrs, braken, feme, busshes. 
1548 Turner Names 0/Herbes{\ 881)38 The commune Feme 
or brake, which the northerne men cal a bracon. 1563 
Richmond. Witts $ inv. (18531169 Burning brakens. 1649 
Blithe Eng. improi*. Impr. *16531 *^4 Goss, Broom, Brak¬ 
ing, &c. 1775 Ligiittooi Flora Scot. (2789)653 Flowering 


Fc m or Osmu nd Royal: Royal Brae he ns Scot is. 1787 Burns 
Hatlenveen xxvi, Amang the brachens, on the brae. 1810 
I anna hill Gloomy WtntcT s now aiva\ Feathery breckans 
fringe the rocks. 18x3 Hogg Queen's Wake 2 1 found thee 
in the braken glen. 1878 Black Green Past. ti. 13 Withered 
brackens coming up in solitary stalks of green. 

2 . Comb., as f bracken-bush, a large plant or 
clump of fern or bracken ; bracken-clock, the 
Rose-beetle (Phylloperlha horlieold). 

*483 Cath. Angl. 40 Brakanbuske, Jilicariutn./elicetum. 
1884 G. Braitiiwaite-SVx/w^/x. WestmrId. vi. 27 The bracken- 
clock, or rosc-beetlc. 

Hence Brackened (brark’nd , a., overgrown 
with bracken. 

1884 NV. C. Smith Kildrestart 1. i. 32 Brackened braes and 
craggy hills. 

t Bra cken -. Obs. [ad. Gael, and Ir. breacan, 
f. breae spotted or chequered.] A tartan plaid worn 
by Highlanders and northern Irishmen. (See 
M. Hickson JreL 17 th C. I. 257.) 

1653 News Jr. Low Count r. 2 The Scottish Brackin. 1653 
Exam. D. Mae Gillmartin in M. Hickson I ret. i-jth C. 
(1884) I. 277 Bad seen his mother’s bracken in the hands of 
the soldiers. 1828 Scott P.M.Perth III. 57 I am as familiar 
with brogues and bracken as if I had worn them myself. 

t Bra ckener- Obs. rare. Alsobrakk- [a.OF. 
bracohier ( — mod.F. braconnier, now used in sense 
of poacher) a keeper of hounds, f. bracon hound : see 
Bkacil] A servant who attended to the bounds. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xv. 54 Rennynge houndes went wyth 
the brakkenerc for to be atte the rey>ynge of the bcest. Ibid. 
The brackener hadde dystourned the hertc in to his busshc. 

Brackeny ^.bnc-k’ui), a. [f. Bracken 1 -1- -x 1.] 
Abounding in bracken. 

1834 A. Cunningham Bunts 136/2 The brackeny glens, .of 
the North are more welcome, .than the sunny vales of Italy. 

Bracker (bia-k^i . [a. Ger. brackcr t [. bracken 
to sort goods.] A government inspector or sorter of 
gvods at the Baltic ports. See Brack and v. 

1734 Treaty Eng. <y Russ, in Magens insurances II. 592 
The Brackers shall be an>werable for the Quality of the 
Goods. 1858 IIomans Cycl. Comm. 1635 Linseed. .The year 
of its growth is stamped on the barrel by sv. orn inspectors 
• brackers ’. Ibid. 1702 When a shipment of tallow is made, 
the agent is furnished by the selector brackers w ith a sample 
from each cask. 

Bracket (brcc'ket). Also 6 7 bragget, 7 
braget(t, S brecate, brockett. [The earliest form 
bragget appears to be (either directly or through 
F. hr ague tie) ad. Sp. braguela, dim. of braga 
L. brdca; sing, of bnicce breeches ; the form bracket 
is a corruption, perh. influenced by It. brachela , 
dim. of braca L. brdca. 

The Eng. senses are difficult to account for, but may in 
part be based on unrecorded senses of the Sp., It., or Fr. 
words. Prof. Skcat suggests that the ‘bracket' of archi¬ 
tecture may have been so called from its resemblance to the 
‘codpiece’ of a pair of breeches * Sp. bragneta meant both 
‘ codpiece’and 4 bracket’*. Further, a name suggested by 
4 breeches* may naturally have been applied to an apparatus 
consisting of two limbs set at an angle, like the ’bracket’ 
of shipbuilding, or to appliances used in pairs, like the 
‘brackets’ of a gun-carriage. Then, as a bracket of any 
kind was generally Used for support, the erroneous etym¬ 
ology from L. brachium * arm’ or its Romance derivatives 
presented itself, and seems to have affected the development 
of senses. Cf. also OF. bracon and braquant 4 supporting 
beam ’.] 

1 . In Building, a piece of stone, wood, or metal 
projecting from a wall, and having a flat upper 
surface which serves as a ledge to support a statue, 
the spring of an arch, a beam, shelf, etc.; usually 
carved or sculptured, and sometimes employed 
merely as a decoration ; under the name ol bracket 
arc included ihe Corbel and the Console. 

1580 Baret Alz>. B 1099 A Bragget or staie .. in building 
to bcare vp the sommer or other part. 1664 Evelyn tr. 
Freart's Archil. 136 Modilions .. are a kind of Bragets to 
the Corona. 1707 J. Mortimer Art. Husb. 564 Let your 
Shelves be laid upon Brackets. 1845 Parker Gloss. A rckit. 
I.60. 1859Turner Dom.Archit. III. 213 The angel bracket 
of an oriel window. 

b. A small (usually ornamental) shelf, or set of 
two or three shelves, for the wall of a room. 

1635 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 70 
Bragetts for tnc drawings room. 1714 Lond. Gas. No. 5214/3 
Gilt Brocketts, Desks, and Book Cases. 1756 Mrs. Caldek- 
wood Jrnt. (1884' 75 Above the lintel.. (arc] brecates set 
out for china. 1810 Ikbb Corr. II. 5 You shall have .. a 
bracket for your books. 1881 Mechanic § 735 Brackets 
which are short small shelves may also be fixed lo the walL 

c. transf. (? with allusion to Bract.) 

t86o Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. iii. 14 The little brackets, 
which project beneath each bud and sustain it. 

2 . In Carpentry , Shipbuilding, etc. : A support 
consisting of two pieces of wood or metal joined 
at an angle, or of a single piece bent at an angle. 
Also all rib., as bracket plate. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seamans Grant, ii. it The brackets are 
little carued knees lo support the Galleries, c 1850 Rudim. 
Navig. (Weale) too. Brackets, short crooked limbers, re¬ 
sembling knees, for support or ornament. The Hair Bracket 
is the boundary of the aft-part of the figure head. 1879 
Cassell's Teehn. Edue. IV. 363/2 The principal transverse 
frames are made up of.. bracket plates. 

3 . One of the two 4 cheeks ’ or side-pieces of a 
gun-carriage, which support the trunnions of a 
piece of ordnance ; also used of the entire carriage 
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BRACKET. 

of a gun mounted on board ship or in a case¬ 
ment. 

1753 Chamrers Cycl. Sapp.,Checks of a mortar, or Bracket* 

.. arc made of strong planks of wood .. they rise on each 
side of the mortar, and serve to keep her at what elevation 
is given her. c x86o II. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 5 Brackets 
—transom—fore axletree. 1880 EncycL Brit. (ed. 9IX 1 .311 
The trail [of gun-carriage] consists of two side brackets. 

4 . A metal pipe, usually of ornamental shape, 
projecting from the wall of an apartment, at once 
to support and supply the gas lamps or burners. 

1876 Gu ilt Archit. § 2264 e, The outer arm of the bracket 
.. should be protected on the top by a hanging shade. 

5 . One of two marks of the form [ J or ( ), and . 
in mathematical use also { }, used for enclosing 
a word or number of words, a portion of a mathe¬ 
matical formula, or the like, so as to separate it 
from the context ; in typography, esp. applied to 

‘ square brackets ’ (.formerly called crotchets), the 
‘ round brackets’ being designated * parentheses \ 
Sometimes improperly applied to the * vinculum’ 
or horizontal line over the writing, serving in al¬ 
gebra the same purpose as brackets; also to the 
* brace’ { used for coupling together two lines of 
writing or printing (cf. Bracket v.) ; hence brackets 
is used Jig", for * the position of being bracketed 
equal, equality*. 

1750 G. Fisher Instructor <ed. 10’23 ( ] Brackets or Croch- 
ets, generally include a Word or Sentence, explanatory of 
what went before. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Grant. I. 413 
Crotchets or Brackets [ ] serve to enclose a word or sentence, 
which is to be explained tn a note, or the explanation itself, 
or a word or sentence which is intended to supply some de¬ 
ficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 1859 Barn*. Smith 
A rith. <y .d Igebra (.ed. 6) 194 A Bracket () or \ j, or [ J. 1880 
Bp. Goodwin in Alacut Mag. No. 246. 477 Sedgwick was in 
thc'firsl bracket. 1883 Standard 12 Feb. 2/6 On a shorter 
course Regnard is not unlikely to earn brackets. 

0 , Comb . and Attrib., as bracket-bolt, an iron 
bolt securing a mortar to its brackets; bracket- 
burner, -light, a gas-bracket; = sense 4; bracket- 
crab, a crab or windlass designed for attachment 
to a wall or post; bracket-shelf, a form of bracket 
used as a shelf; bracket-stair, -staircase (see 
quot.); bracket-trail, in Gunnery, a trail com¬ 
posed of two or more timbers or irons, opposed to 
block trail ; bracket-wise adv., after the manner 
of, or so as to resemble, a bracket. 

1753 Chambers Cycl.Supp . s.v. Cheeks, Bolts of iron which 
go through both checks, both under and behind the mortar.. 
arc called the brackel-bolts. 1865 C. H. Owen Elem. Lect. 
Artillery (ed. 4^ 62 The travelling carriages for siege gun* 
had bracket trails, but those ndw made, .arc similar in con¬ 
struction to the 40-pr. block trail carriage. 1876 Gwtlt 
Archit. § 2293 j» Fix .. bracket burners in passages, ibid. 

§ 2183 A Bracket Staircase is one which has an opening or 
well..and is supported by landings and carriages. Ibid, 

In bracket stairs the internal angle 6f the steps is open to 
the end. 1884 Pall Mall G. 5 Dec. 11/2 Timbers.. are pushed 
out brackelwise .. layer above layer. 

Bracket, v. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To provide with brackets ; to enclose 
(words, expressions, formula 1 , etc.) within brackets. 

1870 Jeub Sophocles' Elect, icd. 2) 14/2 Dindorf. .brackets 
the line as spurious. 

2 . To couple or connect (two or more lines of 
writing, etc.) by means of a brace; esp. so to 
connect two or more names of equal merit in a 
class-list; hence fig . to mention two persons or 
things together so as to imply that they are equal 
or have something in common. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 23 Nov. 557 We entirely approve of his .. 
reluctance to be bracketed with a person of this sort. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Couq. (1876) II. ix. 348 It is brackellcd 
with the massacre of Saint Brice. 1869 Daily Xews 30 Jan. 
Only four limes beaten for both prizes, as often bracketed. 

Bracket, variant of Bragget. 

Braxketed, ppl. a. [f. Bracket v. + -kit ] 
Furnished with, or enclosed in, brackets; coupled 
by a bracket with another name. 

c 1865 Circ. Sc. I. 455/2 A bracketed quantity. 1885 A the* 
norum 6 June 729/3 Bracketed sentences or paragraphs. 

Braxketing’, vbl. sb. [f. as prec.+ -ing!.] 

1 . The action of furnishing, coupling, uniting, 
with brackets. 

1869 Swinburne Ess. <y Stud. (1875'! 214 Byron and Shelley 

. I protest against the bracketing of the two names.^ 1876 
Gladstone in Contemp. Rev. June 20 The bracketing, 111 : 
which no less than eight systems will., be presented to view. 

2 . Arch. A wooden framework or skeleton, con¬ 
sisting of wooden ribs nailed to the ceiling, joists, 
and battening, for the purpose of supporting a 
comice, cove, or other moulding. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 138 Cove-bracketing is 
the finish of the top of the faces of a room, adjacent to the 
cornice. 1876 Gwtlt Archit. § 2088 Thus the general form 
or the bracketing will he obtained. 

Brackish, (brarkij), a. Also 6 brakkischc, 
brachish, 7 brakish. [f. Brack a. + -isnk] 

1 . Of a somewhat salt or saline taste; partly 
fresh, partly salt. 

1538 Leland /tin. VII. 130 The Water is .1 litle brakkische. 
1594 Marlowe Dido 1. it, The southern wind with brackish 


breath. 1703 Maundrell Joum. Jems. 11721) 83 Fresh 
Water he call'd it, but we found it brackish. 1878 Huxley 
P/tysiogr. 128 This saltness increases until the water becomes 
decidedly brackish. 

2. fig- and tramf. a. Spoilt by mixture, as of 
sea-water with fresh, b. Nauseous, distasteful, 
c. Nautical (quots. 1S67 and 1881). 

1611 Speed llist. Gt, Brit. ix. vi. (1632) 514 Retaining at 
this day the [English] language, .though brackish with the 
mixture of vulgar Irish. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Wordd'k. 

1 ntrod. 7 The pithy conciseness of the brackish tongue renders 
it eminently u-efnl on duty, 1871 Rossetti Dante at I’er. 
Iv, The bread .. Seemed brackish, less like corn than lares. 
1881 Smyi 11 CycleCelest.Obi. 1 ed.z 12 Certain brackish rhyme.-. 

tBra'Ckish, v. Obs. nire~ l . [f. Brackish a.] 
Irans . To render brackish. 

1637 Hevwood Dial. Jup. <y lo Wks. 1874 VI. 267 (), 
brackish not your waters with your tcares. 

Braxkishness. [f. as prec. + -xk.-.s.] The 
quality of being salty or brackish ; also jig. 

I. 57 1 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ep. Ded. 5 The bitter four- 
taine F.xampeus .. with its brackishnes inarretli the sweeie 
river Ilipanb. a 1631 Donne Biathan. 175 Some of those 
acts of ours, .may at the first Ta-t have some of the Brack- 
ishnes of Sin. 1682 Wiielku Joum. Greece 1. 13 Their Cis¬ 
terns preserve water withoui the least brackishness' alwa>- 
sweet. 1796 Morse Amor. Ge»g. 1. 694 Spirituous liqum* 

.. used to correct the brackishness of the water. 

t Braxkle, Obs~° [var. of Brocklk. f. stem of 
OF. brecan to Break.] See quot. 

1710 A. J. Eng Poring. Diet., To carry away rubble or 
brackle of an old decayed house. 

Brackman, obs. form of Brahmin. 
t Braxkmard. Obs. e\c. Ilist. Also ij braque 
mard. [a. F. braquemart a short broad sword : 
see 1 -ittre.] See quots.; also attrib. 

1653 Frouhart Rabelais i.xliv, He drew his hrai.kmarri 
or horseman's -word. / bid. With his great brackmard 
sword, laid such load upon those runaways, that, etc. 1874 
BoUTKLL. i nns <y .•/t in. ix. 177 The bray Howard . or cutlass 
.. has a straight flat wide blade, that is pointed and very 
sharp at either edge. 

Bracks : see Bkaxy, Sc., disease of sheep, 
t Bra'ckwoort. Obs. rare, [pi ob. corruption 
of bracket Bragget, with assimilation of the last 
syllable to Wort*.] INed by 1 larrison In denote 
a portion of wort reserved from a former brewing, 
which, spiced and sweetened, was added to beer to 
promote fermentation and improve the llavour. 

1577 Harrison England 169 This she reserved! by it-clf 
unto further use. .calling it Brackwoort or Charwoori . She 
addeth to hir brackwoort or charwoori half an ounce of 
arras. 

t Braxky, a. ] Obs. Also 7 brachie. [I. 
Brack sb .b + -y 1.] Brackish. 

*593 Dravton Eclog. iv. 90 Men, Sea-Monsters,swain tin: 
bracky Flood. 1603 Knolli s Hist. Tttrks 116211 795 The 
water becometh brachie. 

Jig. 1583 Stanvhukst .Ends iv. (Arb. 101 Nelled with 
theesc brackye uouels [L. rttmore atuard\. 

Bracky, a , 2 [f. brack, var. of Brake s/O and 

Brake sb.-; the two being confused.] a. Brack¬ 
en y. b. Of the nature of a brake or thicket. 

a 1618 Sylvester Job Triutnph. < 1620’945The brachie bar¬ 
ren wilderncsse. 1628 Coke On Litt. 4 b, A brachie ground 
is called Ji licet um, ubijilices crescunt. 

Bract v brrekt\ Also bracte ; and in I., lorin 
braetea. //. bractcee, also occas. bracteas. 
[ad. L. braetea (formerly used unchanged) a thin 
plate or leaf of metal, gold-leaf; cf. Fr. brad eel] 

1 . Bot. A small modified leaf, or scale, growing 
immediately below the calyx of a plant, or upon 
the peduncle of a flower. 

1770 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LX. 520 1 'iider this flower-cup 
are four floral leaves, or braetea:. 1794 Martyn Rous. 
scan's Bed. xiii. 149 A lateral leaf to each calyx, which Lin- 
na±tis calls the .. oracle. 1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot . 22 
The Lavenders .. have coloured bracteas. 1835 Lixdi.ev 
l ntrod. Boi. (18481 I. 309 There are .. no exact limits be¬ 
tween bracts and common leaves. 1884 J. E. Taylor Sag<n. 
<y A lor. Plants 103 lo the Yew. .some bracts become aborted. 

b. all rib ., as in brad-sheath ; also cleriv. Bract- 
less a. 

1847 Craig, Bractless, withoui bract-. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 415 Carcx przeox.. bract-shcalhs short. 

2 . Zool. A similar appendage found in some of 
the Hydrozoa. 

1878 Bell Cegenbatnrs Comp. A not. 97 Nutritive, gene¬ 
rative, and tentacular individuals are generally placed to¬ 
gether in groups, in such a way that there is one bract to 
a group. 

Bracteal brarkt/al , a. [f. L. brade-a Bract 
+ -.U. 1 .] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, bracts. 
1770 Phil. Trans. LX. 523 The flower of the Gordonia 
Lasianthus. .wxlh its calyx and bracteal leaves. 

Bracteate ,brarktf l <?t\ a. and sb. [ad. L. 
bractealtts. f. braetea *. see Bract.] A. adj. 

1 . Bot. Having bracts, bearing bracts. 

1845 Lindley Sch. Bo/.{i 8s8*v. 57 Flowers in heads or 
dense spikes, bracteate. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 291 
Whorls many-flowered, axillary, or in leafy bracteate head-. 

2 . Formed of metal beaten thin; applied chiefly 
lo coins, medals, or ornaments made of thin plates 
of gold or silver, the design being hollow on the 
under side and convex on the upper. Whence 

B. sb. A bracteate coin or metal; also allrib. 


1845 Pr.TRiF. Fed. Archit. I ret. 213 Bracteate- .. coined 
by the first two propagators of Christianity in Denmark 
ami Sweden. 1866 A thenar uni No. 199b. 139/1 Two Danish 
bracteate ornaments. 1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. II. 
505 Few of the earlier Hracleate-stamps can be directly 
connected with 1 classical' prototypes. 

Braxteated -Gtvd), a. - Bracte ate i . 

1852 K. Hamilton Flora Honnxop. IL 24 Flowers . . in 
dense .. bractcaled corymbs. 

Bracted (brwkt*-d\ ///. a. [f. Bract + -ed -.] 
Furnished with bracts. 1854 in Ogilvik. 

Bracteiform (bnc kt/'iifpjm , a. [mod. f. L. 
bradea (see above) + -EoKM ; cf. Fr. bradeiformei] 
Bract-shaped, hract-likc. 

1870 Hooker Stud, / /ora 280 Mentha aquatha .. lea\e - 
ovate-oblong or cordate, tipper bracteiform. 

Bracteolate (br;vkt/Vlt“‘t, brrckt/Jku), <t. [f. 
next. -ate-.] Furnished with bracteoles. 

1830 Lindley .Vat. Syst. Bot. 86 Calyx 5-lobed, sometimes 
bracteolate at the ba.-c. 1872 Oliver Elem. Rot. 11. 14. 
Sweet Violet. Bracteolate irregular flowers. 

Bracteole bra. ,- kt/,^l). [ad. L. bradcota (also 
used unchanged a thin leaf of gold, also mod.\ 
a -mall bract.] A small bract, a bractlct. 

1830 Lindley .Vat. Syat. Bot. »6i Calyx .. occasional Ij 
with 2. braueol.e at the ba-e. 1876 Harley .I/.7^. Med. 7 9 
Calyx usually surrounded by three narrow bracteole-. 

Bracteose (bnckt/|<;» s .a. [f.\..brac(e-a Bract 
+-o.sk.] See quot. 

1880 Gray Bot. Textdk. 4 x» Bracteose—Full of, or with 
conspicuous bracts. 

Bractlet bra-ktlet). [f. Bract + -let.] A 
minute or secondary bract. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. <1848 1 . 310 When the braa 
are \ery small they are called bractlet-. 1842 Gray Struct. 
Rot. <16801142 Bractlet- arc braes- of a secondary or ulti 
mate order. 

Brad brtul . Also 3-6 brod, =, brode. [A 
\ariaiit of Brod, which in its more general sense 
has retained the older form ; the change of vowel 
is perhaps due to dialect pronunciation.] 

1 . A thin llatiish nail of the same thicktics- 
thronghout. but tapering in width, ha\iug a small 
* lip' on one edge, instead of a head. 

1295 ia Roger- . Igri. \ Prn c> 11. 4901 Llham. , o brods]. 
< 1440 l'rontp. Pan\ 53 Brode, hedle.-v uayle, ila~us 
atephatus. 1450 dominate in Wr.-Wukker / . 7.7 Hit 

ai utius, a brad. 1526 Pitgr. Per/'. W. dc W. 15a -51 
\N"ith moo-l buy-lou- brodde- uf yreii uayled them fist to 
> sayd tree. 1582 ll'ilfs *v ln:\ A. ( . <1060 IL 67, x\ 
bondert latt brods 1677 Mux on Mcch. E. ve*\. 1703 1 ' 
158 Brad, is a Nail to Floor Room- with. 1823 V. Nichol 
-on Prad. Build. 220 Brad, a -mall nail, having no head 
except on one edge. 1831 J. Holland Mann/. Metals 1 
104 Brad- or .-pikes .. sometimes made nearly a foot in 
length for the shipwrights or builder’- Use. 1881 Me. haute 
$ ,-iS A light hammer with a small face. .for driving brad-. 

2. slang- (»ee quots. 

1812 f. H. Vaux Flash Dut , Reads, halfpence; also 
money in general. 1841 Marryai I'-acher \\, * Have you 
any brads V. * What arc those?'..' Any money, to be sure.' 
Brad, V. [f. prcc.] Irans. To 1 'astun with brads. 
1794 W. Felton Carriages tiSoi 1 . 5 The pannels are .. 
branded on the surfaces of the framing. 1881 Mechanic 
$ 626 Each flange can then be bradded in its place. 

1 Brad, ppl. a. Obs. [var. of Bred, pa. pple. of 
Bkede zl 1 ] Roasted, broiled. 

c 1340 Caro. «v Or. Knt. 891 Sumine baki n in bred, summe 
brad on be gledc/. 

Brad, obs. form of Bread, Broad. 

Bradawl v brard£l;. [app. f. Brad sb. + A'vl, 
ilenoting an awl for making holes to insert brads;, 
though the ON. bragd-alr lit. ‘twirling awl a fire- 
drill, suggests a difi'erunt derivation,] 

A kind of small boring tool, a sprig-bit. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 258 Brad-awl..is the 
smallest tool used for boring. 1881 Mechanic § 262 Th< 
bradawl varies in .. diameter of the sled shaft from -Aj in. 
10 A in. or in. 

t Bra dden, v. Obs. rare-', [app. f. Breed 
v., or Brood v.. in same sense. 

(The Shrop.-h. Gloss has * brad ting, brooding, as a hen 
over her chickens’. * broodle, to breed’ <= Brood vA) ; 
llalliw. has dawdle, to cuddle, north .’; also ‘ brad021\ to 
spread, to cover’. With the latter cf. Broad, Brede v.*i] 
trans. To breed or ‘ brood to hatch. 

1653 E. CniSENitALECrtM. Hist. 12 An upstart youngling, 
that wind-egge of a tumult, which being br.iddened under 
;» l oad of France, is become a staring Cockatrice. 
Braddishing, obs. form of Bratticing. 
Brade, obs. f. Braid, Bread, Brede sb., Broad. 
Bradoon, obs. form of Bridoon. 

+ Bradypepsy il>rardipc:psi),-pe*psia. Obs. 
Also 6-7 bradypepsie, 7 bradio-, bradupepsia. 
bradyspepsy. [ad. Gr. Ppativirtifta, f. fipabv-s slow 
+ ntif/‘ts cooking, digestion ; cf. Fr. bradypepsie .] 
Slowness of digestion. (Frcq. in 17th c.) 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas (1621)210 The dog-hunger or 
the bradypepsie. 1688 R. Holme Annouryw. wii.429 Bradu¬ 
pepsia, is when meat is long in digesting. 1710 1. 1 ‘uller 
Phann. Fxiciup. 397 A bitter colluvies brings Queasiness.. 
Bradypep-y. 

Bradypeptic -pc-ptikkti. K sb.) [cf. Peptic.] 
Slow of digestion : also fig. 

1879 G. Meredith Egoist 111 . xi. 240 For facts, we ar*- 
bradypeplics to a man, sir. 









BRADY POD. 

Bradypod, -pus (brce*dippd, -pas). [ad. Gr. 
tfpaSvnous, -tto< 5 - slow-footed, f. lipatv-s slow -f 7rot»s 
foot.] A member of the family of edentate mam¬ 
mal quadrupeds represented by the Sloth, lienee 
Bradypodal a., pertaining to the bradypods. 

*833 Penny Cycl. 1 .230/2 Both these genera were formerly 
included .. under the common name of Bradvpus or Sloth. 
1843 Ibid. XXV. 502/1 The bradypodal modifications of die 
jaws. 

Brae (br t TJ , dial* bru, bri->, bri* . Now only Sc. 
and northern tliai\ Forms: 4 bro, 4-8 bra, 5-6 (Sc.] 
brai, 5-7 bray(e, (6 braue), 6-7 bray, braie, 
6- brae, S 9 (dial.) brea, breea. [Evidently 
a. ON. bra ■= OE. brxw, bream eyelid, OS. brdwa, 
brdha, OliG. brdwa (M 11 G. brd, Ger. braue) eye¬ 
brow OTent. *br;ewd -: cf. Brow and Buee. 

The phonetic history is clear : bro, bra, brae answer to 
ON. bra, as 6 to, bla, blac do to bid. The word must have 
passed through the sense of * eye-brow 1 to ‘ brow of a hill *, 
supercilium <of. OK. Ca^hill ‘eye bill’ = eyebrow); but no 
quotations illustrating the change appear. The Eng. form 
bro has long beenobs., and in spoken use brae is now exclu¬ 
sively northern and mainly Scotch, though occurring in 
recent literary English. 1 

1 . The steep bank bounding a river valley. Fru 
queiil in the collocation ‘ banks and braes \ 

1330 R. Kkunse Chron. 310 per to pc rayne bigan, anil 
(low and bank and bro. 1375 Baruour !truce iv. 372 Vnder 
♦me hra jthai] thair galay dreueb. 1483 Cath. Angl. 39 
Era, ripa. 1536 Beelendln Cron . Scot. 181*1' I. 235 Grot 
slauchler was maid on the brayis of this rever. 1615 G. 
Sandys Trav. 99 Slow Nile with low-stinke strealises shall 
kcepe his braies. 1791 Burns Sank* of Doou \ vers. 3* i, Ye 
banks and braes o' bonie Doon. 1803 Words w. Ellen I noin, 
Upon the braes of Kirtle. 1855 Whitby Gloss., Breea, the 
brink or bank of a river. 

2 . A steep, a slope, a hill-side. (Called in south 
of England a hill, as in Ludgate or ! lolborn Hill; 
in the north a ‘ hill * is always a mount or eminence 
with a summit, and with slopes or ‘ braes ’ on all 
sides of it, as in ‘ the Cal ton llill \) 

1425 Wymoi’S Cron. vin. x.wi. 7 The Scottis men come 
til a lira. 1535 Stewart Chron. Scott. 11 . 524 Vnder ane 
bra quhair tha tbocht it to hyde. 1S48 I’aiun Sped. Scott. 
'Arber Garner III. 62) The hill for so they call a Bray . 
1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. xevi. 178 On that steepe bray Lord 
Guclpho would not than 1 fazard his folke. 1634 S. Rctiiku* 
iord Lett. 1862* xli, At the very overgoing of the brae and 
mountain. 1716 Loud. Ga~. No. 5415 '2 The l’racs of Mar. 
*799 J* Koblrtson A^ric. Perth 146 The farmers in the 
breas. 1820 Scot r Mouast. ii, The steep braes rose abruptly 
over the little glen. 1822 Bewick Mem. 10 A steep but low 
‘brae*. 1830 Praia) Poems 11865' l. 179, I have seen thee 
ga/e Upon these kirks and brae-. 

3 . Comb., ns brueftacc, - head , -side; also, brae(s)- 
laird, ‘ a proprietor of land on the southern de¬ 
clivity of the Grampians’ v Jamieson); brae-man, 
one who lives among the hills; spec. one who 
lives on the southern slopes of the Grampians. 

1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 422 T he brea-faces. .are 
better fitted for sheep than cattle. 1818 Scot r Rob Roy 
xxvi, He. .took to the brae-side,and became a broken-man. 
1823 - Quentin D. ii, ‘ I am, master' answered the young 

Scot, *a braeman’. 1854 H. Miller Sch. <y Schm. (185S 
535 A splendid bonfire blazing from the brae-head. 

Brag brag , sl>.\ Also 5-8 bragg(e, 6 bragguc. 
[The etymology of Brag sb. I, vb., adj., and their 
mutual relations are uncertain. There are several 
related words in 16th c. French, brag iter * to 
flaunt, brave, brag bragucur, bragucrie ; bragard 
‘ gay, gallant, braggard, braggadochio-likc bra - 
garder ‘to brave it, to brag, vaunt\ bragardise , 
etc. (all in Cotgr. ; but as these appear so late, 
while some of the Eng. words go back to 1300, 
the latter cannot be referred to a French origin 
though the later braggart and braggery may . 
The words are not in other Romanic langs., and 
their origin has been variously sought in Celtic 
and in Norse : see Diez. It is doubtful whether the 
adj . or sb. is the earlier in Eng.; both appear be¬ 
fore the vb. The order of senses is also uncertain. 

Die/ conjectured that the Fr. might he from ON. brak 
‘ creaking noise ’ (Sw. brak bounce, Da. brag), braka < Da. 
brage) 'to croak, crack, in so tenter sc genre’ llaldorss. ; 
others have suggested ON. bragr * the best, the foremost, 
the boast or toast (of anything^ ; also 1 poetry ’. See Diez, 
Wedgwood, Skeat.l 

+ 1 . A loud noise, the bray of a trumpet. (Cf. 
Brag v. i .) Obs. 

1513 Douglas sEueis ix. viii. 105 Bol than the trumpettis 
weirly blastis aboundis, Wyth tcrribill brag of hrasin bludy 
sound is. 

2 . Arrogant or boastful language (in earlier 
examples usually in phrase brag and boast') ; 
boasting, boastful assertion. (Phrase french bntg, 
common in 16th c. ; also used in sense 3.) 

c 1360 Know Thyself in E. P. <16621 132 Vr host vr 
brag is sone ouerbidc. 1387 Trkvisa Higdon Rolls Scr. 
111 . 427 (These words] haveb more of brag and of boost. 
c 1440 York Myst. xlvi. 225 His bragge and hisbostc is he 
l>csie to bid vs. 15x3 Douglas sEneis xt. vii. 127 With 
brag and host ( v.r. braik and boist] or wapynnis, he Me 
doith awayt. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Luke xxiv. 
53 Not makyng vauntes and braggues of their weorkes. 
1548 Hail Chron. (1809*192 Melune..and diuerse other 
touncs, yelded and turned at a proude crake, or a Frenche 
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bragge, without stroke striken. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. v. ii. 
34 Cesars Thrasonicall bragge of 1 came, saw, and over¬ 
come. 1753 Richardson Graudison( 1781)TV. 242 My Uncle 
.sometimes reminds me of what he calls my former brags. 
1877 Mrs.Oliphant Makers ft or. xv. 354 Hehasthus held 
his place .. not without a certain brag of his strength, 
b. in proverb . 

1618 Barncvelt's A pot. E iv b, Bragge is a good Dog 
still. 1752 Johnson RambL No. 197. ?3 When 1 envied the 
finery of any of my neighbours, (my mother] told me that 
* Brag was a good dog, but Holdfast was a better/ 
f 3 . Show, pomp, display; pompous demeanour 
or carriage. Obs. 

1494 Fauvan vi. ccxii. 227 The bragge or pompe of the 
worlde. a 1553 Udall Royster I), (Arb.) 48 Ye must haue 
a portely bragge after your estate. .Vp man with your head 
and chin. 1577 Holinsheo Chron. III. 850/1 They were 
all French in apparcll, yea, and in French vices and brags. 
1632 G. Herbert Temple , Content , The brags of life are 
but a nine days wonder. 

4 . concr. That wbieb is boasted of; the ‘boast’. 
1538 Ella no I tin. II. 52 This (the Fair is] one of the 

BragSu* of the Toun. 1634 Milton Comm 745 Beauty is 
nature's brag. 

5 . A person who brays, a braggart, a boaster. 

1671 J. Webs ikr Mctallogr. xv. 233 They (ChymistsJ are 
nothing but vain and ignorant brags. 1881 Evans Leicester. 
Gloss. *E.D.S. », Brag , a boaster. 

6. A game at cards, essentially identical with the 
modern yame of * poker 1 . The name is taken from 
the ‘ bray ’ or challenge given by one of the players 
to the rest io turn up cards equal in value to his. 
•See also quotations. Also attrib., as in brag-party. 

*734 Seymour Compl. Gamester 20 T he main T hing by 
which the second Stake is to be won, is called the Brag, 
which. .gives the Game its Denomination. 1749 H. Wal¬ 
pole Lett. it. Mann 18341 1 Lcxcix. 265 Methodism is more 
fashionable than anything but brag; the women play very 
deep at both. 1822 Encytl. Brit. s.v., A pair of aces is the 
best brag, a pair of kings the next, and so on. 1855 Geo. 
Eliot in Cros» Life '1885 1 . 356 One night we attempted 
' Brag’ or ‘ Pocher.' 1859 J. Lang Wand. India 16 Two 
young gentlemen were victimized last night at thebragparty. 

b. fig. with a reference to sense 2. To play a 
game of brag : to try which can impose on or get 
the better of the other by boasting. 

1883 Fortn. Re?’. Dec. 895 The two countries may be still 
only engaged in a game of brag. 

t Brag, sb.- Obs. exc. dial. [I >erivation un¬ 
known.] A large nail. 

(1371 Rogers Agric. <y Prices >1866' I. xx. 500 York gives 
two unique names ‘brags' and ‘scot-nails' under the year 
1371.] t 1440 York Myst. a xxiv. 93 Here are bragges hat 
will noght faile. 1702 IT 10 resBV in Phil. Trans. XXV. 1864 
Brags, or great Iron Nails. 

+ Brag, sbA Obs. rare. (See quot.) 

1682 J. Collins Mak. Salt 25 In.. Surrey, their Wheat- 
fields were formerly much annoyed with Smut or Brag. 

t Bx-ag br.ey\ a. and quasi-*?*/#. Obs. Also 
bragge. [See Brag j/j. 1 ] 

1 . Spirited, brisk, lively, mettlesome, valiant. 

a 1300 Wright's Lyric P . <18421 24 That rnaketh us so 
brag and bolde, and biddeth Us ben blythe. < 1350 Will. 
Talerne 3048 Best of Ins bodi boldest St braggest in armes. 
1600 Holland Livy xxv. xxxix. 579 c, The Romanes., 
lustie and brag for their new vie I one, began to make a fray. 
1610 G. Fletcher Christ's I’iet. i, The bragge lambes 
ranne wantoning about. 

2 . Boastful {of). 

C1315 Shoreham no Prede. . That ketheth wordesbragge. 
1560 Daus tr. Stchtauc's Comm. 119 h, They arc as bragge 
and as prondeaspecockes. 1655 Gurnall Chr. in Ann. i. 
<1669^75/1 Not the braggest Philosopher among the Gentiles. 

3. quasi-*?*/#. Haughtily, boastfully. 

c 1350 Will. Palernc 2352 Sum me Jx*l here hem now brag 
schuld blede or cuen. * 1394 P. Pi. Credo 706 liy schuldc 
nou^t beren hem sobragg. 1572 R. H. Lanatcrm ’ Ghostes 
(1596)4* They vaunted and bare them.selues very brag on 
their priuiledges. 1579 Spenser Shep/i. Cat. Feb., Secsl 
how brag yond bullock bcares .. his pricked eares? 

4 . Comb. Brag-brained, head-strong. 

1648 Petit. Eastern Assoc. 20 Whirl-crown’d, and bragg- 
braind Opinionists. 

Brag (brt£g N , #. Also 4-7 bragge, 6 brage, 
braggue, Sc. braig. [See under Brag sb. *] 
f 1 . intr. Of a trumpet: To sound loudly; also, 
to make a lotid sound (with a trumpet) ; trans. 
to sound (a trumpet . Cf. Brag sb. 1 1. 

1383 Wvct.IF Josh. vi. 5 Whanne the voycc of the tromj)e 
. .in ^oureeerisbraggith [1388 fowne], ?« iaoo MorteArth. 
1484 Thane he Bretones boldely braggene peire tromppez. 
Ibid. 4108 Brcmly the brethemen bragges in troumppes. 

2 . intr. and reft. To vaunt, talk boastfully, boast 
oneself. (In earlier examples chiefly in conjunction 
with boast.) Const, (on, in, obs.) of. about. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. xui. 281 For-why he bosteth and 
braggeth with many bolde othes. 1543 Hen. VIII Pari. 
Speech 24 Dec., I f I see a Man boast and brag himself, I can¬ 
not but deem him a Proud Man. £1645 Howell Lett. 
(1688) IT. 389 The fashion of his Face which, .he hath no 
cause to brag of. 1647 W. Brow ne Pole. r. 1. 225, I will no 
more brag in being onp of his slaves. 1728 Morgan Algiers 
II. ii. 234 Nor has our (Nation] abundance of Reason to 
brag of its superabundant Regularity. 1786 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Ode R. A’s x. Wks. 1812 L 154 Garrick, on whom 
our Nation justly brags. 1858 Gladstone Homer 111 . 562 
The disposition of the Trojan chief to brag, 
f b. To swagger, strut, ‘ show olt’. Obs. 
a 1553 Udall Royster D. (Arb.) 64 Idle loytrers, brag- 
gyng vp and downe. 1578 T. N. Com/. 1 Y. India 40 They 
should .. not thus bragge in other mens land. 1589 R. 


BRAGGADOCIO. 

Harvey PL Pen, (1860)28 Von shal haue a lame lade, 
bridle and brag it vp and downe Sinilhfield. 

fig. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 683 She's quick, the child 
brags in her belly alreadie : 'tU yours (i. e. Braggart’s]. 

3 . trans. a. To defy proudly, challenge ; also, 
to bully, threaten. Obs. exc. dial. b. To impose 
upon or overawe by boasting Qnod., ]>erhaps with 
allusion to game of brag). 

1551 A sc ham Let. Wks. 1865 L 11. 257 Two fair castles of 
either side of Rhenc. .one bragging the other, a 1555 Rid¬ 
ley lYks. 115 They will outface, brace, and brag all men. 
1584 J. Carmichael Let. in Misc. Woilrow Sec. (1844) 438 
The King..boasting the poor, and bragging the rich. 1833 
Scott Quentin D. I.6o(D.) An artist who might brag all 
Paris. 1843, Proc. Bono. AT?/. Club II. 58 Amateurs from 
one part of the county .. by challenging or bragging those 
of the vicinity .. provoked a vigorous competition. 1876 
Whyte-MeLville Katerfolto xviii. 202 Our old Duke 
wasn't to be bragged at such a game as that. 

4 . To boast of, vaunt, lay boastful claim to. 

1588 \. King Can is ins' Catoch. 224 Na man quha braigs 
confidence and certantie of ye remission of his sinnes. 
1600 S. Nicholson Acolastus (1876) 54 Euery stalke Brags 
the sweete blossomes he is blest withall. 1611 Shaks. 
Cymb. v. ml 93 He brags his seruice. 1625 K. Iajng Bar. 
clays Argents <1636' 389 These which bragge their skill in 
controversies. 1790 Mokison Poems 82 (Jam.) WH brag 
high rank, Or heaps o’ siller. 

5 . To declare or assert boastfully, to boast. 
Const, with obj. inf. obs. or snbord. cl. 

1563 87 Koxk A. <y M. II 1 .878 The very meanest. .bragged 
that they had bathed their hands in the blood of a Lutheran. 
1627 P. Fletcher Locusts »t. xxviii, 'That eye, and eare, 
Which being blind, and deafe, bragges best to see, and 
heare. a 1659 Cleveland Rebel Scot 1, No more let Ire¬ 
land brag her harmless nation Harbours no venom. 1725 
Ramsay Gentle Slteph. v. iii, I'll., brag for aye that I was 
ca'd the aunt O' our young lady. 1870 Bkvant /Had vm. 
I. 248 Bragged that each of you would be a match For five¬ 
score Trojans. 

G. In the game of Brag (see Blue sb. 6). 

1734 Seymour Compt. Gamester 21 The best Cards you 
can nave really to brag of are a Pair Royal of Aces. 

t Braga nce. Obs. rare- 1 . [prob. a. OF. 
*bragance, f. braguer to Bhag ; or ? directly f. 
Brag #.*] Bragging, boasting. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. 99 He can make purveance. With 
boste and braganee. 

Bragard, -rio, obs. var. of Braggart, -by. 

Braget't, obs. form of Bracket. 
t Bragga de. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Brag #. + 
-ade.] Brag; boasting. 

1764 in Ann. Reg. 40/1 His conversation .. was .. strongly 
tinctured with vanity, braggade and impertinence. 

Braggadism : see Bracgartihm. 

+ Braggadcrcian, a. and sb. Obs. Also bra- 
gadocian, -ehian, braggadoeeion, -kean, -tian. 
[f. Braggadoci-o + -AN.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a braggadocio, given 
to vaunting. B. sb. =■ Braggadocio. Hence 
Braggado'eianism. 

1599 Broughton's Lett. ii. 10 Thrasonicall Braggadoc- 
cion self-boasting. 1631 R. H. Arra/gunt. Whole Creature 
xi. $ i. 99 (’They] magnific their skill with hraggodokcan 
and bnmbasted words. 1654 Trapp Comm. Job xxxiii. 5 
'To censure Elihu, for a palpable Bragadochian. 1716 M. 
Davies A then. Brit. III. Dissert. Putt. A ngl. 20 While 
the Romanists were venting their bragadocian Lyes. 1634 
lip. Mountagu Gagg Pref. 18 Take not this for an enlarge¬ 
ment or braggadoctanisme. 

t Braggado cio, #. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. next.] 
To pride or vaunt (oneself); — Brag #. 2. 

a 1688 G. Villiers (Dk, Buckhm.) Restoration Epil., One 
Who bragadocied still himself upon Being infallible. 

Braggadocio (bnegadJu-Jw), sb. (and a.) 
Also 6-»S braggadoehe, 7-8 bragodocia, brahga- 
dochio, bragado-, braggadoeeio, -ehio, >sier. 
[A name formed from Brag after the analogy of 
Italian augmentatives in - occhio , -occio, given by 
Spenser to his personification of Brag, Vainglory. 

i Formerly also pronounced -ki o, which was perhaps 
Spenser's usage.) - ! 

1590 SPENSER E. Q. n. iii. Argt., Vainc Brag§adocchio, get¬ 
ting Guyons horse, is made the scomc of knighthood trew’. 

1 . An empty, idle boastera swaggerer. 

1594 Nashk Unfort. Trav. 15 These, .goose-quill Brag- 
gndochcs were mere cowards and crauens. 1618 Raleigh 
Rem. (1644) 233 Whatsoever the Bragadochio, the Spanish 
Ambassadonr saith. 1714 Weutsoorth Papers (ed. Cart- 
MTight) 430 They did Web wrong that said he was a brag- 
gadosier. 1759 II. Walpole Corr. 343 (ed. 3WII. 321 You 
are spies, if you are not hragadochios. 1832 Carlvle in 
Erasefs Mag. V. 382 Me., had much of the sycophant, 
alternating with the braggadocio. 

2 . The talk of such a person, empty vaunting. 

*11734 North Exam. Prcf. 14 Without a Braggadocio 

this may be styled a New Work. 1833 Southey Lett. 
(1856) III. 358, 1 found .. that this was half blunder, hall 
braggadocio. 1878 H. Smart Ptay or Pay i. 8 Though his 
assertions might appear alt braggadocio, it was not so. 

B. allrib. or adj .; and in comb, as braggadoeio- 
liko adv. 

1600 J. Lane Tom Tet-troth 126 And makes them brave 
it braggadochio-like. a 1613 Overbury A Wife , etc. (1638) 
92 A Braggadochio Welshman. 1829 Carlyle in For. Rev. 
Coni. Misc. 111 . 123 |Hc] evidently writes with great gusto, 
in a lively braggadocio manner. 1862 Ainsworth Tower 
Loud. (1864) 27^9 Xil kept up his braggadocio air and gait. 

Braggar, obs. variant of Bkagger. 
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Braggart (brargajt), sb. and a. Also 6 brag- 
art, 7 bragard, (braggate), 7-9 braggard. [a. 

16th c. F. bragard, f. brague-r to brag; see -aril] 

A. sb. A vain braggcr, one who brags much. 

a 1577 Gascoigne IVks. (1587) 74 In braggarts bote which 
set it selfe on sands. 1592 Shaks. Rom . Jul. in. i. 105 
A Braggart, a Rogue .. that fights by the booke of Arith- 
meticke. 1612 T. James Jesuits' Dotvncf. 4 As if they were 
-.bragging braggates of Toledo. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. ii. 128 Marshall Biron will dye like a mad man, 
and Parry like a braggard. 1812 Coleridge, Braggard. 
1856 Thackeray Christmas Bks. (1872) 86 The real master 
of the school is Prince .. pitiless with fools and braggarts. 

B. adj. and atlrib. Bragging, vainly boastful. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3^, Bragard, fine, trime, 

proude. 1735 Pope Donne Sat. iv. 201 Truth ! shall I quit 
thee For puffing, braggart, puft nobility? 1846 Arnold 
Hist . Rome III. xlvi. 347 If in his lifetime he indulged in.. 
braggart language. 1882 Farrar Early Chr . 11 . 66 Brag¬ 
gart self-confidence. 

Henee, Braggart-like adv . and Braggartly a. 
a 1845 Hoon Last Man xxtv, To see him lording so brag¬ 
gart-like. t6n Chapman Iliad hi. Comm. (1857)79 Who¬ 
ever saw true learning .. vouchsafe mansion in any .. brag¬ 
gartly spirit. 

Braggartism (bnc’gajtiz’m). Also 6 braga- 
disme, 6-7 bragardisme, 7 braggadesme, brag* 
arisme. [f. Buaogart (but cf. Bragger) + -is.\l] 
The characteristic practice of a braggart; bragging. 
So also tBraggarist — Braggart. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. n. iv. 164 What Bragadisme is 
this? 1601 Cornwallves Ess. 11. xxix. (.16311 30 Ostenta¬ 
tion, and bragarisme. 1618 Barnevelt's A pot. Ciij, Now 
this .. vaine-glorious fellow .. enters afresh into his brag¬ 
arisme. C1626 True Relat. in Arb. Garner I. 609 Which 
they in their braggadesme enforced so far. 1848 Thack¬ 
eray Bk. Snobs 76 The British Snob, for .. braggart ism in 
his way, is without a parallel. 

Bra'ggartry. [f. Braggart + -m\] = prec. 

1598 Florio Diet. To Rdr. Aviijb, Whose thrift is nsurie 
. .whose valour bragardrie. 1877 tr. Lange's Materialism 
1 1 . 67 To turn their fearlessness into .. hraggartry. 

Bragged (brregd),///. a.l [f. Brag ?a] 
a. Boasted of, vaunted, fb. Boastful, vaunting. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia ut. 319 Lycurgus more bragged and 
neere his brothers humour. 1599 Broughton's Lett. viii. 
28 Vour much bragd-of Concent. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. viii. 
12 That was the whip of your bragg'd Progeny. 

f Bragged, ///. a.- Obs. [In first quot. prob. 
misprint for bagged ; thence copied into the later.] 
With young, in pup. 

1575 Turrerv. Venery 188 You shall hardly take a bylch* 
foxe when she is bragged and with cuhbc. 1677 Gentleman s 
Recreat. I. 106. 1741 Com pi. Rani.-Piece 11. 1. 294 When a 

Bitch Fox is bragged, and with Cub, she is hardly to be 
taken. 

Bragger (brne‘g3j). Also 4-7 -ar. [f. Brag v. 
-h-erB] One who brags; a boaster or blusterer. 
1362 Langl. l\ PI. A. vn. 142 To Pcrs pe ploub Mon 
[one] profrede his gloue, A Brutiner, A Braggerc. c 1530 

II . Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. 11868) 103 Be .. no 
busy braggcr of the verities with the which thou art indued. 
1663 Killigrew Parson's Wed. 1. i. in Dodslcy (1780) XI. 
377 Nothing shall privilege your brugger's tongue to abuse 
me. 1830 Gai.t Lawrie T. 1. vi. (1849) *9 The figure of die 
hragger set all present into a roar of laughter. 

Braggery (bne*gori). Also 6 bragerie, 7 
braggry. [L pree. + -Y ; or a. F. bragucric .] 

1 . Bragging ; vaunting speech. 
c 1571 tr. Buchanan's Detect. Mary in Campbell’s Lot'C- 
left. Mary (1824) 142, 1 could rehearse his glorious vain 
braggeries in France. 1576 Newton Lenin ids Complex. 
{1633) 197 It is a meere vanity and foolish braggry. 1830 
AIks. Bray Fits 0/F. xxi. (1884) 172 Falsehood, braggery .. 
a cruel heart, are fiends that walk in flesh and bones, 
t 2 . Rabble. Obs. rare. 

1548 Hall C/mw. (1809) 610 All the nobles of the Frenche 
courte were in garments of many colours, so that thei were 
not knowen from the braggery. 1577 HoLixsHEn Citron. 

III. 861/1 Vagabonds, plowmen, labourers, and of the 
bragerie, wagoners and beggers. 

Bragget (brarget). Forms : 4-7 bragg-, 
bragat,-et(t, 4-9 bragg-, bragot (te, 4-7 braket, 
6 brogat, 8-9 bracket, 6- bragget; 9 (AV.) brag- 
wort, bregwort. [a. Welsh bragawd , earlier bra- 
caul — \r. braedi OCeltic 'braeala, f. the OCeltic 
word given by Pliny and Columella, in the acc. bm- 
eem, as the Gaulish name of a kind of grain, whence 
Welsh brag, Olr. brae, mod.lr. braieh malt. The 
forms braeku'oort. bragwort, bregwort indicate an 
association with Wort 2 ; a late Sc. form is brag- 
until ; see also Bragoes.] 

A drink made of honey and ale fermented to¬ 
gether ; latterly the honey has been replaced by 
sugar and spice. Also attrib. in Braggot Sunday. 
See also Brackwoort. 

<"1386 Chaucer Milleres T. 75 Hir mouth was sweetc as 
bragot [v.r. braket 1 or the Meeth. e 1420 Pallad. on llusb. 
111. 812 In bragot then or wyne or meeth hem kepe. 1586 
Cogan Haven Health ccxxxviii. (1636) 267 To make Brag¬ 
get. 'lake three or foure galons of good Ale or more. 
c 1618 Fletcher Woman's Prize in. ii,Out upon her, How 
she turned down the Bragget 1 1727 Bradley l-'am.Dict., 

Bragget, a Drink made with Honey and Spice, 1802 Sin- 
hald Citron. Scot. Poetry Gloss. (Jam.) Bragwort, mead, a 
beverage made from the dregs of honey. 1821 Blaekw. 
Mag. Ian. 405 (Jam.) The Scottish bregwort, or mead, so 
plentiful at a harvest supper. 1841 Gres ley For. Arden 
107 Bracket, a preparation of ale with honey. 1872 Hard¬ 


wick Trad. Lane. 78 Mid Lent Sunday is likewise called 
Braggat or Braggot Sunday, from the custom of drinking 
* mulled ’ or spiced ale on that day. 

Bragget, obs. form of Bracket. 

Bagging (brargin), vbl. sb. [f. Brag v. + 
-jngVj The action of Brag v. 

1399 Pol. Poems (1859) I. 401 Ffor braggynge and fior 
boslynge. 1549 Oi.uk Rrasm. Par., 1 Thess. ii. 7 Wc came 
not unto you, with bragging and staring. 1604 Meet. Gal¬ 
lants at Ordin. 24 Such a bragging and a cracking. 1866 
Livingstone Jrnl. (1873) I. v. 128 An ebullition of beer 
bragging. 

Bragging (brargiq), ///. a. [f. Brag v. + 
-ing~.J That brags; boastful, swaggering, etc. 

1530 Palsgr. 306/2 Braggyng, bragite. 1649 Roberts 
Clavis Bibl. 140 That proud bragging Gyant Goliath. 1700 
Drvden Cockty F. 134 No bragging coxcomb, yet no baffled 
knight, c 1815 Jane Austen Northang. /!/>/>. 11833) lb xv * 
207 They were..a forward, bragging, scheming race. 

Braggingly brje*gir|li\ adv. [f. pree. + -i.y-.] 

In a bragging manner ; boastfully, ostentatiously. 

1540 Cover nALE Fruit/. Less. v. Wks. 1 . 398 Not lordly 
and braggingly. 1656 Trapp Comm. Luke xviii. 12 He 
braggingly made a gift of that which be was bound to pay. 

Braggle, -ing, rare var. of Brogglf., -ing. 
Bragless (bra.*gles\ a. [f. Brag sb} +-i.f.ss.] 
Without brag or vain boast. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <$• Cr. v. ix. 5 Vet liraglesse let it be. 
t Bragly (braNgli), adv. Obs. [f. Brag a. + 
-LY 2.] Ostentatiously, briskly, nimbly. 

1579 Spenser Shcph. Cal. Mar. Seest not thilke same haw* | 
ihorne studde, How bragly it begins to budde ? a 1717 Par¬ 
nell Poet. Il'ks. (1833) 20 The faeries bragly foot the floor. I 

Bragman, obs. var. of Brahmin. 

Bragodocia, obs. form of Braggadocio. 
fBra’goes. Obs. rare. Corruption ofBltAGGKT. 
1605 Makston Dutch Court, v. i. Good ale, perrys, bragoes. 
syder. .was the true auncient British and Troyan drinks. 
Bra-goose, ? erroneous f. Brant-goose. 

1749 T. Short in Thompson Ann. hi/luensa 26. 

Bragout, ? - brag-out : see Brag v. 

1592 Greene Def Canny-catch. Wks. (Gros. 1 XI. So He 
pronounst his wordes like a bragout, and helde up his head 
like a Mall-horse. / bid. 74 All these Nouelties doth ihis 
pipned Bragout boast on. 

Bragwort, -wild, Sc. var. of Bragget. 
Brahm, Brahma (bram, brama . Also 
Brahme. [ad. Skr. Brahma, masc.. Brahma , 
neut., 110m. of Brahman.'] a. The supreme God 
of post-Vedic Hindu mythology, b. In the later 
pantheistic systems, the Divine reality, of which 
the entire universe of matter and mind is only a 
manifestation. Hence Brahmahood, the state 
of Brahma ; absorption into the divine essence. 

1785 Wilkins tr. Bhagvat viii. 55 Brahm is that which is 
supreme and without corruption. 1827 Colerrooke ill is.. 
Ess. (1837) 1 . 339 While a man sleeps without dreaming, 
his soul is with Brahme. 1840 H. II. Wilson Vishnu 
Parana 284 Sages who are the sons of Brahma, or Brah¬ 
mans. 1862 F. Hall Refnt. Hindu Philos. Syst. 104 When 
the soul .. becomes convinced, that .. itself is Brahma .. ii 
escapes from further vicissitude, and realizes Brahmahood. 

Brahma, shortened f. Brahmapootra. 
Brahman, etc.; see Brahmin, etc. 
Brahmapootra (bramap/ 7 *tra). [Attrib. use 
of the name of the river.] A variety of domestic 
fowl, said to have been first brought from Lakhim- 
pur, on the River Brahmaputra, in 1846 ; now 
usually abbreviated as Brahma. 

1851 in Wright Bk. Poultry (1885' 245 The only question 
is whether they are Grey Shanghaes or Brahmapootras. 
1885 Wright Bk. Poultry 268 The mosycommon error .. is 
that of confounding ihe Brahma type with the Cochin. 

Brahmic (hra*mik\ a. [f. Skr. brahma , com¬ 
bining form of brahman (see Brahm' + -ic.] Per¬ 
taining to the Indian society known as the Brahmo 
Somaj, or to the older one called Brahma Sabha. 

1582 Calcutta Rev . XVII. xvii. The foundation of the 
Brahmic creed is identical with that of the Doistic. 1869 
Echo 9 Oct., Accepting what is now called the Brahmic 
covenant. 

Brahmin, Brahman (bra-min, -man\ 
Forms: 5-7 bragman, 6 bramane, 7-9 brach- 
man(e, -min, 7 braekman, braman, -men, 
-mine, -miny, S-9 bramin, 8- brahmin, 9 brah¬ 
man. [ad. Skr. brahmana, f. brahman praise, 
worship; some of the older Eng. forms were de¬ 
rived from or influenced by the Greek spelling 
)9 paxfsavfs (pi.), L. brachmdni , -c$, and med.L. 
corruptions; the fonn Brahmin , a corruption of 
the Indian vernacular pronunciation, is still all 
but universal in popular use; during the present 
century Orientalists have adopted the more correct 
Brahman, which (often written B nth man or Brah¬ 
man) is employed by most writers on India. 
(Usually with capital B.)] 

A member of the highest or priestly caste among 
the Hindus. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. v. 70 Other peple whiche ben callyd 
..bragman whiche ben fayrer than they to fore named. 
1553 Eden Treat. Mew hid. 1 Arb.i 17 Their Priestes i called 
Brant ini). 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 1. 252 The Bramanes 
which arc their priests. 1634 .Sir T. IIf.rrert Trav. 50 An 
ancient Braminy, a devout Wretch. 1650 Bulwer Antliro- 


pomet. iii. 66 The Bramincs of Agra mark themselves in the 
Forehead. 1656 Blount Glossogr,, Brack//tans, a sect of 
Philosophers in India. 1676 Drydy.x Aurcugs. 111. i, Take 
the preaching Brachman hence. 1684 Burnet Tit. Earth 
ill. iii. 17 'Ihe modern Indian philosophers, the reliques of the 
old bragmans. 1711 Pope Temple F. too And Brachmans, 
deep in desert woods rever’d. 1753 IIanway Trai*. (1762) 
II. xv. i. 406 note, He was fond of the brachmins or Indian 
priests. 1835 41 Tiiirlwall Greece liv. (L. 1 A whole commu¬ 
nity of Brahmins may have preserved the purity of their 
blood. 1842 Pricuarii Nat. Hist. Man 1C3 Aryavarta was 
the Holy Land of the Brahmans. 

b. Jig. 

1823 Bvron Juan xill. lxxxiii, Thirty-three Of highest 
caste the Brahmins of the ton. 1859 O. \V. Holmes Elsie 
V. i. Title, The Brahmin caste of New England. 

c. attrib., as in Brahman-slayer ; also Brahmin 
beads, the corrugated seeds of Kkeocar/us, used 
by the Brahmins and others as necklaces; Brah¬ 
min ox (ef. Brahm 1 NEK a. , a humped variety ol 
the ox ; Brahmin-pope, a chief Brahmin obs.). 

1613 Purchas Pitgr ., Deser. India, All men, and the King 
him&elfe, adore the Brainen-Popc. 1847 Cakpenti r /.ool. 
§ 260 The Zebu or Brahmin Ox. 1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 
10 There were also some other crosses, .between the Brah¬ 
min and our own native races. 1858 Muir Sanskr. i ex is 1 . 
161 The city had been robbed of its glory by those Brail 
man-slayers. 

Hence Brahmanhood brft manhud\ the rank or 


position of a Brahmin. 

1840 II. II. Wilson Vishnu Parana 405 Who .. obtained 
Brahmanhood through de\ otion. 1866 Reader 17 Mar. 209 
The issue of such marriage being admissible ^«> the Br/ih 
manhood in the seventh generation. 

Brahminee (bramin/* , sb. Also brahmini. 
[a. Skr. brdhmaaT, fcm. of brd/wtana Brahmin.] 
A female Brahmin. 

1794 Sir W. Jones Inst, of Menu x. 66 Begotten by a 
S'mfra on a Brnhmoni. 1858 Beveridge Hist. India II 
iv. i. 13 A Brahmini nr female Brahmin. 18.. Sir A C. 
Lvai.i. Song, in N. -S- 0- 26 Feb. 118871 &7 My mother was a 
Brahmanee. 

Brahminee bra min/\a. Also Braehrnany, 
Brahmany. Brahminy, Braminy. [f. Brahmin, 
prob. after anal, of native Indian derivatives like 
Bengalee (Bengali), etc.] Pertaining to the Brah¬ 
min caste : appropriated to the Brahmins. Brah¬ 
minee bull Brahmin ox ; Brahminee duel', the 
Casa tea rut i/a ; Brahminee Jig-free, the * Banyan ’ 
(Fiens Indira ; Brahminee kite , the Ifaliastm 
Indints v Balfour Cyel. India 1 . 4A 7 » "here the 
spelling is Brahmany . 

1811 Mrs. Sherwood Henry «y Bearer go I'ndrr the shade 
of a Brainiuoc fig-lrcc. t 1813 Stories t h. ( ateeh. \. 75 
No answer .. was made .. excepting by the pigeons and 
brahminee kites. 1830 M vrrv.m Ring's Own xlii, lie 
took away a Braehrnany, .girl. 1884 Maent. Mag. No, 292. 
303 Everywhere we see the inevitable Brahminy kite. 1885 
Lady Brassey The Trades 99 Thu cattle, feeding peace¬ 
fully beside Brahminee bulls. 

Brahminic, -manic (bramrnik, -ma'ink). a. 
[f. Brahmin +-ic.] Pertaining to ihe Brahmins. 

1862 Max Muller Chips (18671 1 . 225 The earlier systems 
of Brahmanic philosophy. 1865 Murdoch Moshemis heel. 
Hist. 716 note , The corruption of the Brahminic religion. 

Brahmrnical, -ma'nical, a. Also 9 Brali- 
monieal, Braminieal, [f. as pree. + -ical.] = piec. 

1809 Wilford Sacr. isles in Asiat. Res. IX. 71 -Many 
Brahinenical families. 1870 Max Muller in Eraseds Mag. 
Apr. 448 The Brahmanical body of religious doctrines. 1883 
Seeley Expatts. Eng. 268 I he brabminical period conies 10 
an end. 

Brahmi'iiicide, -ma'nicide. [f- Brahmin 
+ -CIDK.] a. One who has killed a Brahmin, 
b. The act of killing a Brahmin. 

1811 W. Ward Hist. Hindoos (1817* 06 If llic husband be 
a bramhunicide. 1836 B. Hodgson in Asiat. Res. XX. 127 
That enumeration is as follows ’. 1..brahroanicide. 1872 
Monier Williams Skr. Diet. 692 Brahmahatyd Brah- 
manicidc. 

Braliminism, -manism (bra-mini/ m,-man- 
iz’m). [f. Brahmin +-ism.] The principles and 
practice of the Brahmins. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. 1 . 86, I shall in 
future use the terms Buddhism and Brahnienism. 1846 
Maurice Relig. IVorldi. ii. < i86> > 54 Hindoo patriots ..have 
dreamed of bringing back the first state ol Braliminism. 
1877 tr. Tide's Hist. Relig. 1The Vedic religion gives 
birth to Brahmanism. 

Hence Brahminist, -manist; Brahministic a .; 


Brahminize v. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. I. 124 The doctrine 
of a succession of worlds 5 s held no less decidedly by the 
Buddhists than by the Brahmenists. 1862 R. Patikrson 
Ess. Hist . <y Art 427 The Brahminised Tnmul race in the 
south. 1883 Monif.r Williams Relig. Thought in hid. ii, 
42 't hey proceeded to Brnhmanize the popular songs of 
the fieople. 1886 A r . V. Forum Mar. 42 Sometimes this 
Brahministic baptism was performed by the bank of a sacred 
river. 

Brah.mi.sm (bra'miz’mV Also bramism. [1. 
Brahm + -ISM.] 

•f a. The religion of Brahma. Obs. b. r I he 
tenets of the Indian society called Brahma Sabha, 
or of the more recently founded Brahmo Somaj. 
In the last sense also Brahmoism. 

1813 Month. Rev. LXX 1.478 The Bramism of the Hindoos. 
1852 J. Mullens {title) Vedantism, Brahm ism, and Christi¬ 
anity examined and compared 1885 Balfour Cyd. India 









BRAID. 


BRAID. 


I. 438 BrahmoLm has carried on a crusade against the 
institution and usages of caste. 

Brai, variant of Brae, Bra ye. 

Braid (br^cT, sb . Forms : 1 broe3d-, breed-, 
br€d-, (1-2 sebre^d, sebraesd), 3-6 breid(e, 4-5 
breyd(e, 4-6 brayd(e, braide, 5-6 brade, 6 
(bray), 6-7 breado, 7 (bredd), 4- braid. [Partly 
— OX, bragt neu t.OTe u t. brag Jo-in , 
f. sir. vb. *bregdan, bragd (see Braid vd\ and 
partly aphet. forni of OE. gebregd, f. bregdan lo 
Braid. All the senses arc closely paralleled by 
those of OX. bragd, which may possibly to some 
extent have influenced the F.ng. word. The archaic 
Brf.de sb/ used in modem poetry (in sense 4) began 
as a mere orthographical variant o f braid {breade .] 

I. Sudden movement. 

11 . A sudden or brisk movement ; a start, jerk ; 
a twist, wrench, strain. Obs. [cf. Braid zOT.] 

1 .11000 Phan zlr 57' Gr.) N is pair.. ne vi in ler^e weorp n e wed ra 
Sebrcfcd.] 1297 R. Glouc. 22 per was mony a strong breid, 
so pat ribbes pre pe geant brek of Corineus. a 1300 Cursor 
At. 7*69 Sampson .. gaue a braid [r\r. breid] sa fers and 
fast, pat all pe bandes of him brast. c 1385 Chaucer L. ( 7 . 
W. 1166 Sche waylith and sehc inakith manye a breyde. 
e 1430 doio Good safe taught Dan. in Babees Bk. (1868) 
4* Go pi silf perto & worche an houswijfes brayde. < 1485 
Digby Myst. m. 11882' 1 1 48 l.oke, boy, pou do it with a 
brayd ! 1626 in Hum ., ll’ft 4- Sat. i-jth C. (18831 384 The 

woman.. gave a braid with her head. 

t b. A sudden assault or onset, an attack. Obs. 
1340 HA.MfOLK Pr. Cause. 1925 Ilk man .. Aght to dredc 
pe bitter dedes brayde. e 1430 Syr Getter. 3805 Of that 
braide Abel was war. That the bancr of Perse bare. 1565 
Golding Otdtfs Met. xw. <1593! 301 To have Ulisses ever 
as companion at the braid. 1609 Holland A tutu. Marvel. 
xviu. ii. 106 Whither in that doubtfull braid they were 
driven. 

c. An aim to strike, the launching of a blow; 
sometimes a blow. 

? < * 45 ° S’yug <y Hermit 364 in Ha/l. /;. P. /’. <18641 26 
rhe frere..gafe the coppe syeh a breyd, That well nyh of 
i^ede. 15:3 Douglas sEncis xur. Prol. 147 Syne i<j me 
wyth his club lie maid ane braid. (Still in this --cn.se in 
mod Scotch. 1 

t cl. Jig. An outburst of passion, envy, or anger : 
a freak, a whim. Obs. 

01450 Knt. de la Tour <1868* 54 Thei. fytithe ayen>t. 
the braydes of the fyre of lecherye. c 1500 .Vt-re Notbroune 
Mayd 435 in Ha/l. Ii. II I. j 8 His irons brayde Wyll 

not he. layed. 1532 Mori; Coufut. Find ale Wks. 442,6 
He bringeth .. onely a rashe malicGuse frantike braide. 
1540 Hyrhe I’eres" tnstr. Chr. Jl'otn. 1592’ U iv, You 
women. .wcene to gouverne . nations with the braids of 
your simnacke*. 

t 2 . I nuts/. [Cf. OX. angel-bragd ‘twinkling of 
an eve', moment.] A moment, short space of 
lime. In the phrases at, in a braid the meaning 
varies between i and 2. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16722 pe toper theif him gaf ansuer, 
and blamed him a-hraid. c *325 A. A. A Hit. P. B. 539 Vehc 
best at a brayde [hy^ez] per hym best lyke/. a 1400 Co:-. 
Myst. 1841*231 He wylle byn here within a brayde. c 1430 
Syr Tryam. 78 ‘Owt upon the, ihefcl* sche seyde in that 
brayde. 1592 Chester PL < 18471 H- 135 Now g<>e we forthe 
all in a breade. 1657 Trapp Comm. Job xlii. 16 For a short 
braid of adversity. 

II. A trick, deception. 

f 3 . An adroit turn; a trick or subtilty. (Cf. 
Braid z*. 1 II.; OX. bregdash to change unex¬ 
pectedly, disappoint, deceive ; OK. brngd-boga a 
deceitful how ; also F. tour a ‘ turn,’ a trick). Obs. 

F 950 Lind is/. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 22 ^ebra^das S.tra wlenca 
underdelfespa;t word.] a 1000Thorpe's Lan-s\. i6o<Bosw.' 
He hit dyde butan hrede [r»./*. bra:dc] and bijswicc. < 1250 
Bestiary 672 in O.E. Mise. 21 Dis elp he reisen on stalle : 
and tus atbrested 5 is huntes breid. 1330 R. Brvnnj 
Chron. 164 Full stille away he went, pat was a theue^ 
braid. 1S70 Redi-oror Songs 11848' 60 Beware, good 
maides, Of all such braydes. 

III. Plait. 

4 . Anything plaited, interwoven, or entwined ; 
csp. A plait of human hair. In 19th c. sometimes 
applied to the flat bands of hair, worn at one time 
by ladies over the side of the face, as in early 
portraits of Queen Victoria. 

1530 Palscr. 2006 Braydes of a womans heer, tresses. 
1564 Golding Justine 54 (K.> [Alexander] cut tc the wrethes 
[of the Gordian knot] a sonder with a sworde, and. .found 
the ends of the knottes wy thin the brnides. *740 Somerville 
Hobbtnol iii. (1749' 163 Her plaited Hair behind her in a 
Brede Hung careless. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859' 
272 Her hair plaited in three distinct braids that hung 
down her back. 1864 Soc. Sc. Rev. The hair is done up in 
a braid at the back. 186^ Trollope Belton Est. i. 11 Wear* 
ing on her brow thin braids of false hair. 

b. Since the 17th c. the variant Brede has 
been used poetically in the sense of ‘plait*, and 
modem writers also use braid in the transferred 
and vague senses, mentioned under Brede sb/ 3. 

[1643 Milton Divorce vi. Wks. (1851! 33 His siik'n 
breades untwine, and slip their knots. 1697 Dkvokn Ess . 
Georg., Virg. (1721) l. 201 A curious Brede of Needle-work.] 
1708 1 . Philips Cyder 11807* 88 And puzzles the beholder's 
eye That views the wat'ry braid, c 1800 K. White Con - 
tempi. 71 We'll watch, in eve's ethereal braid. C1818 
BcaER To Hatrbell , Most 1 love thine [the hairbell's] azure 
hraid. 1856 Bryant Ages xxvi, All blended, like the rain¬ 
bow's radiant braid. 
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5 . A string or band with which the hair is con¬ 
fined or entwined. 

1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. EpH. 12 But curie their lockes 
with bodkins and with braids. 1634 Milton Comtts 863 In 
twisted braids of lilies knitting ihe loose train of thy 
amber-dropping hair. 1717 Pope Sappho <$■ P. 85 Nor 
braids of gold the varied tresses bind. 1799 Coleridge 
Dark Ladie, My jet black hair in pearly braids. 1816 
Scott Jock o' Haze LI. iii, A chain of gold ye sail not lack 
Nor braid to bind your hair. 1830 Tennyson Day-dream 
82 Jet-black hair, .streaming from a braid of pearl. 

6. mod. A woven fabric of silken, woollen, 
cotton, gold or silver thread in the form of a band, 
used for trimming or binding articles of dress. 

1706 Phillips, Braid , a small Lace, a Chain, or Edging. 
1868 Ladies' Treasury 9 Morning dress, .trimmed in pattern 
with black mohair braid. 1882 Beck* Drapers Diet., Braid 
.. not properly solely applicable to the fillet or binding 
which the name now represents. 

b. A narrow flat band woven of linen thread, 
with an open-work border on each side, used to 
lorm the outline of the pattern in point-lace work. 

J Toni ton braids : braids intended for use in making 
1 Ioniton lace. 

1874 <- assetfs Househ. Guide 1 . 225 The materials re- 
quired will be .. several yards or point lace braid. 1886 
Daily AVn-r 17 May 3/6 Honiton braids are dull of sale. 

7 . Comb, as braid-comb, * a back comb for a 
lady’s hair.’ 

t Braid (brib'd',, a. (or///, a. Obs. rare~ l . [Of 
f doubtful meaning and origin; perh. short for 
' braided in some sense ; cf. OK. bregden, deceitful. 

I also Braidie#.] ? Deceitful. 

1601 Shaks. All's Well iv. ii. 73 Since Frenchmen are so 
I braide, Marry that will. 1 Hue and die a Maid. 

1 Braid 0 >r?d_, v. } Pa. t. and pple. braided 
Forms : 1 bresdnn, ^breesdan), bredau, 3 bre- 
den, 3-4 breidc(n, 4-5 breyde, 4-6 brayd(e, 

(3 brede, 5-7 brade, S dial, breead), 5- braid. 
Pa. 1 . 1 breesd, brted, //. brusdon, brtidon. > 
brand, breed,//.brudden, 3-4 breid(e, 4 brede, 
4-3 breyde, 4-6 braid s e, brayd e, 3-6 brayed, 
brayded, 7 bred, bradde, 4- braided. Pa.pple. 

1 broaden, broden, 3-3 broiden, 4 brayden, 
brawden, browden, 4-6 broyden, 3 brait, -ed, 
brayded, 7 breaded, braided, dial, breed. 
[Com. Teut. : OF., bregion (pa. t. bragd. brugdon , 
pple. brogden - OS. bregdan MDu. breiden, Du. 
A;v/V//),OHG. brettan (MHO. b re Hen , OX. bregOa 

OTeut. *bregd-an extended from *brcg- , with 
| root-meaning * to pull quickly hither and thither, 
to move suddenly to and fro *. In 016 the g of the 
root was often omitted, with lengthening of the 
vowel bredau, brivd, bnidon, broden), but I he diph¬ 
thongal form {breyde, etc.) prevailed in ME. The 
pa. pple. had in 13-13th c. the form broyden , in 
14- \ 6th brmvJtn, sometimes in 14- 13th e. braw¬ 
den ; the phonetic history of which presents some 
difficulties. By 1400 the original strong pa. t. was 
displaced by the weak brayded, which in the 13th c. \ 
had also extended to the pa. pple.. though browden 
continued in .Sc. at least till 1600. From the strong 
forms of the pa. pple. appear to have arisen the 
newer synonymous weak verbs Bruid, Browd, 
Brawde q.v.; see also Broider, brozoder.brawdcr.] 

I. To make a sudden jerky movement (origin¬ 
ally off or away to one side'i. 

+ 1 . trans. To make a sudden movement with 
the hand, foot, etc.) ; to brandish (a spear' ; to 
deal (a blow). In OK. const, with instrumental 
case, afterwards treated as simple object. Obs. 

a 1000 Beertoulf 1033 p;ur sh. .mundum brugdon. 1300 
A\ Alts. 7373 On a stede wel y-dyght: He ryt his spere 
braydyng. e 1325 Coer de L. 411 Another stroke he hym 
brayde. c 1450 Hknrvso.n Mor. Pab. 75 The Wolfe braid 
foorth his fute, the Man his hand. ^1505 Dunoar in 
Maitland Poems 5 1 Jam.) I wald na langer beir on brydil, 
bot braid up my held. 

t 2 . To draw (a sword, knife, etc.). (Const, orig. 
with instrumental case as in 1 ; cf. OX. bregia 
svertSi ; but in later OE. app. regarded as an appli¬ 
cation of sense 3.) Obs. 

[Beosotilf 3333 Ie j>y wa;pne ^ebra:d.] a 1000 Battle 0/ 
Maid on 163 ifyrhtno 3 bra:d bill of satfte. e 1205 Lay. 
15260 Heo breoden ut J>e sa;.ves. 1330 R. Bruxne Chron. 
229 pe envenomed knyfe out brajd, & gaf Edward a wounde. 
e 1450 Henrvson Mor. Pab. 30 Out of his breste ane bill 
can bee braid, c 1500 Felon Sesoc Rokeby in Bell Ane. 
Ballads (1857) Hee brayded out hys brande. 

t 3 . To jerk, snatch, wrench, fling, etc., with a 
sudden effort; freq. with up, down, out. Obs. 

a 1000 Battle of Maldott 154 Se. .brad of foem beorne 
blodi^ne gar. ciaoo Trin. Col. Horn. 217 Ich triste pa* 
he.. wille of ]>is wci^es gnme mine fet breiden. 1297 R. 
Glouc. 22 A gret ok he wolde breide a doun, as it a smal 
^erde were. c 1384 Chaucer //. Fame 1678 Oute hys 
trumpe of golde he brayde. and set it lo his mouth. 1388 
Wyclif Ps. xxiv. |xxv.] 15 He schal breide awey my feet 
fro the snare I1382 he shal pullen upl. a 1400 Octouian 461 
And breyde away with hard roun The gryi* s wynge. 

+ b. A 7 aut. To braid up {the sails'). Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1945 [lie] braid vp a brode saile, hade 


brethc at hL wille. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 
40 Brade vp close all them sailes. 

+ 4 . To deliver wilh a brisk action. Obs. 
c *325 E . E. Allit. P. A. 711 Burnez her bxrnez vnto 
hym brayde. c 1340 Gasu. <5- Or. Knt. 2377 He..brayde 
bropely pc belt to J>e burne seluen. 

f 5 . intr . To start, usually out of sleep or a 
swoon; to awake; also to start or burst into motion; 
to rush, spring, or dart; fig to start (‘ out of one’s 
wit’) ; also used reft, in same sense. Obs. 

*•1205 Lav. 26454 Walwain braeid to sweorden. a 1300 
Havetok 1282 Of his slep a-non he brayd. c 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 2099 For angre sche braid hure wel nc3 wod. 
c 1386 Chaucer Franklins T. 299 ffor verray wo out of 
his wit he breyde. c 1440 Generyaes *65 Right sodenly he 
brayded and he vooke. c 1450 Henrvson Mor. Fab. 20 
They braded ouer the bent, As fire off flint. 1513 Douglas 
sEneis 1. ii. 51 Furth at the ilk port w-yndis braid in a 
rowt. 1603 Philotus exxix, Quhat is the mater..Quhat 
garris yow braid ? 

t b. trans. To rouse, startle. Obs. rare, 
e 1325 E. E. AUit . P. A. 1*69 pat brathe out of my drem 
me brayde. 

f6. intr. To break forth abruptly into speech ; 
to burst into a cry. Obs. 

c 1000 Guthlac 878 (Gr. Wop ahofon, hleodrum brtisdon. 
c 1400 1 ’toaim 4- Caw. 2072 The lyon.. brayded als he had 
bene wode. a 1547 Earl Surrey AEneid iv. 476 And foorth 
in rage at last thus gan she brayde. 

t b, trans . To ejaculate, burst out with. Obs . 
1562 Leigh Armorie 166 His ircfull hart straight braided 
nut wrothful wordes. 

II. To change suddenly or abruptly. 

t 7 . intr. To make a change. Const, with instru¬ 
mental case cf. OX. bregOa bui, tibldum, to change 
one’s abode, strike tents ,. Only in OK. 

a 1000 Caedmon s Exodus 222 (,Gr.> Brudon fcldhusum 
1 = lhey struck their tents]. 

t 8. intr. To change in colour or appearance. 
In OE. with instrumental case (or 0>/ = into). Obs. 
Cf. Braided b, 

1 1000 Salomon 4- Sat. 150 iGr.l Naefre hie 3 :es syllice 
blcoum bre^dad. a 1000 Guthlac 882 iGr.* Brusdon eft 
Hwyrgdo wa:rloRan on Wynnes bleo. c 1430 Lydg. Bochas 
111. i. (1554169b, With thy giftes who that hath to done 
Of chaunges braideth ofter than the Mone. — Alin. Poems 
24 All worldly thing braidith upon tyme. 
f 9 . ref. To assume an appearance, act a part. 
^1205 Lay. 6667 pe king liinc bnuid [r *275 breid] <aec 
alse ]>eah hit sco 3 weore. 

f 10 . intr. To braid of, formerly after , on : to 
take after, resemble, be like. Still dial. [Cf. OX. 
bregbr cinum til einsi] 

yi2os Lay. 6895 Wel he braid [r 1275 dude] on deadeefter 
his alderen. U1430 Lydg. Bochas 111. xxi. 93 b, Which 
froward monster .. Braydcth on Hidra. <1505 Dunbar 
Discr. in Asking 1 ^ Sum sehamis to ask, as braidis of me. 
1691 Ray .V. C. I Fas., Breid 0/ Brade oj, to be like in con¬ 
ditions : ‘ N'e breid of the miller's dog ; ye lick your mouth 
or the poke be ope’. *864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., 

‘ \’ou breead o' me, yuu don’t like noise'. 

III. To pull a thread to and fro, intertwine. 
[A Common Teutonic sense.] 

11 . trans. To twist in and out, intertwine, inter¬ 
weave, plait; to embroider; to make (a garland, 
eord. fabric) by intertwining, twisting, or plaiting. 

Xow in ordinary Eng. only poet, or dial, except as 
applied to the hair, in which use it appears to be 
now interpreted as ‘ lo arrange in braids'.) 

^ *000 /Klfric Gram, xxviii. § 5. 176 Plceto. ic brede net. 
a 1225 Auer. R. 236 For pine., he breided pe crune of 
blis>e. a 1250 Owl Night. 645 Mi nest., is broiden al 
abute. a 1300 Cursor At. 1008 Wit bits and beild broiden best. 
1393 Gower Conf. 111 . 237 They laughten him a lace lo 
braide. 1530 Palsgr. 471/1, 1 hroyde heare, or a lace, or 
suche lyke. Je tortilte , Brayde your heare up. *686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies in. iii. 475 They are Plaited and Breaded in 
the same Twine. 1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty v. 28 Part 
of the hair of their heads, braided together from behind. 
1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4- Leg. Art (1850) 21* The rich 
golden hair partly braided. *883 G. C. Davies Norfolk 
Broads xxxii. 249 They [the nets for eel-setsl are braided 
or made in the winter. 1884 Harpers Atag. July 303/1 She 
. .wove rag carpets, .braided rugs, etc. 

b. transf To 4 thread the mazes * of the dance ; 
to cross and recross. 

1813 Scott Triertn. in. xxi, When the whirlwind's gusts 
are wheeling, Ours it is the dance to braid. 1875 B. 
Taylor Faust xxi. I. 181 Here winds away, and in a hun¬ 
dred divided veins the valley braids. 

IV. [Mod. f. Braid sb. 5 and 6.] 

12 . trans. To bind or confine (the hair) with a 
braid or ribbon, or something equivalent. (Re¬ 
tained by modem poets from braid the hair in 
sense 11, but applied in another sense.) 

*793 Southey Triumph H orn. 31 With roseate wreaths 
they braid the glossy hair. 18*0 Scott Lady of L. iti. v, 
Vet ne'er again to braid her hair The virgin snood did Alice 
wear. 1813 — Rokeby 111. xxviii, A weary* lot is thine, fair 
maid. .To pull the thorn thy brow to braid. 

13 . trans. a. To ornament or trim with braid, 
b. To outline (a design for point-lace work) by 
means of braid (see Braid sb. 6 b). C. To manu¬ 
facture braid ; to weave (material) into braid (see 
also Braider, Braiding-macuine). 

1848 Miss Yonce Abbey Ch. xi. 232 You have been six 
months braiding that frock. *874 Casselfs Househ. Guide 
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BRAIN. 


1. 225 When the whole design has been braided. Mod. j 
* They braid slippers for curates.’ 

t Braid, vf Obs , [Prob. aphetic f. Abraid v.y 
Upbraid ; but as OX. bregtfa was used in this 
meaning, it may perhaps be a sense of Braid v 4 ] 
trans. To upbraid, reproach. 

ci 325 Body Sf Soul 257 in Map's Poem* (1841) 343 Thou 
..me thus breidest of myn un-nap. <-1440 Promp . Parv. 

49 Brcydyn or vpbreydyn, impropero . 1553 Brenof. Q. 

Curtins vm. 8 Thou wilt braid me with the saving of hts 
life. 156* J. Heywood Prora. «$• Epigr. (1867) 56 Better 
dissemble it..Than to broide him with it. 1608 Shaks. 
Per. t. i. 03 ’Twould ’braid yourself too near for me to tell it. 

Braid, ». 3 [App. a dial.corruption of Bray v .-, 
by confusing brayed\ braid , braided . Given by 
Forby and Halliwell as East Anglian. Not in 
Bailey, nor Johnson; taken app. from Halliwell 
into Webster and other recent Diets.] traps. To 
intermix; * to mingle by rubbing in some fluid or 
soft substance \ 

1853 It bits Yng. Hottsnvives 31 The plain old-fashioned 
starch..is braided up with cold water. Ibid. 118 Braid a 
teaspoonful of flour with a little of the cream. 

Braid, obs. and Sc. f. Broad. 

Braid, obs. f. Bread and Bredk breadth. 
Braided (brci’dcd ., ppl. a. [wk. pa. pple. of 
Braid v. 1 ] In some senses of the vb.: a. Plaited, 
woven, entwined; Jig. tangled, intricate, as a dance, 
f b. Braided wares : goods that have changed 
colour, tarnished, faded. Obs. c. Embroidered ; 
fg. rippled, as water by the wind, d. Trimmed 
with braid, as ‘ a braided coat * (mod.). 

1494 Fadyan vh. ccxxiv. 251 For that tyine elerkes vsed 
busshed and braydecl hedys. 1599 Mars TON* AY<>. Villanie 1. 
iii. 185 To yceld his hraided ware a quicker sale. 1653 
Gataker Vind. Annot. Jer. 183 They may the better help 
to vend such braided wares. 1710 Steele To.tier 245 
Bracelets of braided Hair. 1731 Bailey, Braided , faded, 
that hath lost its colour. 1742 Collins Ode Poet. Char 
48 In braided dance their murmurs join’d. 1758 Johnson 
Idler No. 13 ? 8 She has boxes filled with, .braided shoes. 
i8ia Byron Ch . liar. t. Ixxxi, With braided tresses bound¬ 
ing o’er the green. 1821 Shelley Prometh, Uub. t.86o 
That planet-crested shape swept by on lightning-braided 
pinions. 1848 Thackeray / "unity Fair xxviii, A braided 
frock-coat and duck trowsers. 1865 Texnvson Mounter 
10 The swamp. .With moss and braided marish-pipe. 1885 
Century Mag. XXIX. 501, I sought .. the place Of the 
wind-braided waters. 

Braider 1 (br?*daj\ [f. Braid o.f + -er. 1 ] 
a. One who makes or applies braids, b, A 
part of a sewing machine, used for stitching braid 
on cloth, c. A braiding-machine. 

1866 Tomlinson Cycl. Useful Arts III. 622 Subsidiary 
pieces of apparatus, .the hemmer, the binder, the braidei. 
1874 Knight Amer. Meek. Diet. I. 355 The sizes of flat l 
braiders most in use are those braiding 53 and 65 strands. 

+ Braider . 2 Obs. [f. Braid p. 2 ] An upbraidcr. 
1552 Huloet, Brayder or caster in teeth with a good 
tnrnc past. 

t Brai die, a. Se. Obs. rare. [f. Braid sb. 3 + 
-IE,-Y 1 .] Deceitful. Hence Brai dieness. 

a 1600 Montgomerie Poems (1821) 54 Sir, I have sein 
them baith, In braidieness & lye aback Escape. 

Braiding (br^diq), vbl. sb A [f. Braid t/d] 

1 . a. The action of plaiting, embroidering, cte.; 
also the action of making or applying braid, b. 
Braids collectively. C. Braided work; tramf. 
embroidery ; also fig. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 49 Brcdynge of Iacys or oJ>er lyke, 
Imnteacio, nectio , connectio. 1540 Hvrdk Dives* histr. 
Chr. Worn. 1. ix. (R.) Let not the outward apparell of 
women bee decked with the brayding of hir haire. 1831 J. 
Wilson in Blacktv . Mag. XXIX. 288 Some delicate braid¬ 
ings.. along the calm of the Great Blue Sea of Heaven. 
1849 Thackeray Pendennis xxiii, A gentleman enveloped 
in mustachios, whiskers, fur collars, and braiding. 

2 . Braiding-machine, one for weaving braid. 

1874 Knight A mer. Mech. Diet. I. 355 Braiding-machines 

are made of all sizes. 

+ Brai ding, vbl. sb ,2 Obs . [f. Braid v. 2 ] Up¬ 
braiding. 

1552 Huloet, Braiding or casting in tcath. 

Braidism (br^’diz’m). Med. [f. the surname 
Braid.] The process of producing sleep or trance 
by cansing the patient’s attention to be intensely 
concentrated on some visual object; this process, 
which had long been practised under the name of 
Mesmerism, was first scientifically applied, and its 
effects accounted for, by Dr. James Braid in 1842. 

(Braid’s own name for the process was Hypnotism, which 
is still the one most frequent in scientific use ; the popular 
term Mesmerism is not employed by medical writers, as it 
is understood to imply an explanation of the phenomena 
differing from that of Braid.'' 

i 83 a Bastiax in Quain’s Diet. Med. 132 Braidism cer¬ 
tainly deserves more attention than it has received. Ibid. 
073 The too ready adoption of hypnosis or Braidism may do 
harm rather than good. 

Braie. [a- F. brai resin, also a compound used 
for calking ships. Cf. Bray t\ 3 ] (See quot.) 

1871 Daily News 12 May, A material for insulating tele¬ 
graphic wires named ‘ braie .which was a preparation of 
coal tar. 

Braie,Braik: see Brae, Braye,Brake, Break. 
Brail (br^l), sb. 1 Also 5 -6 brayl(e, -IFe, 7 
Vol. I. 


braie, braile. [a. OF. brail , earlier braie/ :—L. 
bracdle ‘ breech-girdle, waist-belt for keeping 
up the breeches form braac breeches; hence 
girdle, cincture, in other senses ; in sense 1 braiel 
occurs in Wace.] 

1. pi. Mnall ropes fastened to the edges of sails 
to truss them up before furling. 

a 1450 Pilgrims Sea-Voy. 33 in Stacions Rome (1867) 38 
Y howe 4 trussa! hale in the braylcs ! 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Gram . v. 22 The Brales are small ropes reeuecl 
thorow Blockes.. with them we furle or farthell our sailcs 
acrosse. 1762 9 Falconer Shipwr. 11. 287 The sailors., 
man the enfolding brails. 1885 Norris A. Vidal III. 224 
Catch hold of those brails, and haul on them when I tell you. 

b. ? A rope attached to a fishing net for a similar 
purpose. 

1883 Fisheries Fxhib. Catal. Minnow gangs, brail-, 
gauging*, used in various sea fisheries. 1883 Abbott in 
Glasgmv Weekly Her. t4 July 8/1 Some [of the fish], made 
their way between the brail and the net. 

2 . A girdle used to confine a hawk’s wings. 

1828 Sebright Hawking 12 The brail, .is a thong of soft 

leather with a slit, .along the middle. 1875 ‘Stonehenge ‘ 
Brit.Sports 1. iv. i. $ 6. 295 When first hooding her, the brail 
should be used. 

3 . pi. The feathers about a hawk s rump ; nl-o 
attrib., as in brail feat hers. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans A\iijb, The same fwleris yc shall 
call the braylcs or the brayle fcdcriv 1575 Tukberv. Bk. 
Falconrie 273 All the braylcs and smal fethersof llie irayne. 
1611 Cotcr., Brayeul, feathers about a liawke- funcl.anicnt, 
called by our Faulconcr-5 the brayle. 

Brail, sbf [ad. F. b re lie in same sense: sec 
Littre.] In the American timber trade : A number 
of logs held together by ropes and booms, forming 
part of a raft. 

1879 Lumberman s Gas. 1 Oct. This part of the Slough 
is wide and deep, and is used for coupling up the strings 
into brails and rafts. 

Brail brrl), v. Also 7 braile, braie. [f. 
Brail j/'. 1 ] trans. 

1 . To haul up the sails by means of the brails. 

*625 Sir R. Granville in G. Granvilles IVks. <1732’ 29? 

My Lord Essex did Brail up his Foresail. 1762 Falconer 
Shipwr. h. 26 ‘Brail up the mizen quick !’ the Master 
cries. 1834 M. Scoxr Cruise Midge 1863*05 The lrigate 
hauled down the jib and brailed up the spanker. 

2 . To confine (a hawk’s wings with a brail. 

1643 Parables on Times 9 Not content to braile and clip 

their wings onely, 1828 Sebright Hawking 13 He should 
be carried on the fist..with his wing brailed. 

Brailed,///. a. [f. prcc. +-f.d.] 
a. Confined by a brail (said of a hawk’s wings . 
b. Brailed worm : perh. a ringed worm [?from ex¬ 
tended sense of OF. braid girdle ; see Brail j’/l 1 ] 
1496 Bk. St. Albans , I'ysshynge 26 In .May the grem: 
wormc : a lytyll breyled wonne. a 1653 <*,. Daniel Idyll 
on G. Herbert 5 My long-brail'd Pineons.. I cannot spread. 

Brain (brum), sb. Forms : 1 breesen v bre3n\ 
brecsn, brazen, 3 brajen, breine, 3-6 brayn (e, 
4-7 brainc, 5-6 brane, 3- brain. [OF. brag c n 
- LG. br/igen, Du. and Kris, brein ,not found in 
HG., Scand., or Goth.) OTeut. type *bragno(m 1, 
perh. related to Gr. s forehead.] 

1 , The convoluted mass of nervous substance con¬ 
tained in the skull of man and other vertebrates. 
By some earlier scientific writers restricted to the 
anterior portion (in Latin cerebrum) as opposed to 
the posterior portion (Brainlet, cerebellum 1; but 
this distinction is now expressed by the Lat. words, 
which have been adopted in scientific use, and brain 
in technical as well as in popular language includes 
the entire organ; it is also applied by extension 
to the analogous but less developed organs of 
invertebrate animals. 

In i6ch c. it Wame usual to employ the pi. instead of 
the sing, when mere cerebral substance, and not a definite 
organic structure, was meant; this usage still continues: 
we say 4 a dish of brains’, ‘ a disease of the brain ’. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. vii. 16 On his brx^n astige his unriht. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 358 Bares brazen jesoden .. ealle 
sar hyt geii^e^ah. at 100 Voc. in Wr.AVulcker Voc. 305 
Cerebrum , brazen, c 1205 Lay. 1468 His blod and his brain 
[e 1275 bra3en] ba weoren to-dasete. 1297 R. Glocc. 446 
Kyng Henry brayn, and gottes, and cycn yhured were At 
Reynys in Norniandye. 1393 Gower Conf. 11 . 176 The wit 
and reson..Is in the celles of the brain, c 1460 Tffwneley 
Myst. 209 (Matz.) Lo here a crowne of thorne, to pcrche 
his brane within, i486 Bk. St. Albans Biiij, Rewarde 
youre hawke with the Brayne and the necke. 1578 Ban¬ 
ister Hist. Man x. 78 The quadruplication of Dura mater 
.. lyeth betwenc the brayne and Cerebellum. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry IV. hi. v. 7 lie haue my braincs tane out and but¬ 
ter’d. 1653 Walton Angler 179 Pearch .. have in their 
brain a stone. 177a Priestley Inst. Re tig. (1782) II. 389 
The power of thinking . .depends, .upon the brain. 1824 8 
Lanoor Imag. Conv. {1846' 460 The power of thinking is 
no more in the brain than in the hair. 1880 Huxley Cray- 
Fish iii. 105 A transversely elongated mass of ganglionic 
substance termed the Brain or cerebral ganglion. 

b. Phrases. To dash, knock oul aperson's brains : 
i. c. by a blow. To blcno oul (any) one's brains : 
to shoot oneself or another in the head. 

1607 Shaks. Tim on 1. i. 193 To knocke out an honest 
Athenians braines. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. il. vi, Estab¬ 
lish himself in Bedlam ; begin writing Satanic Poetry; or 
blow out his brains, 1859 Autobiog. Beggar-boy 95 [lie] 


demanded his money, or lie would blow out his brain-. 
1864 Texnyson Boadicea 68 Dash the brains of the litile 
one oul * . . 

+ 2. transf. Marrow; the •pith or heart of the 
growth at the top of a date-palm. Obs. 

1552 Huloet. Brayne, or marrow of the legge, tnusculns. 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 386 Thc-c [date-trees] haue in the 
very head and top, a certain pleasant, .marow, which they 
terme, The braine. 

3 . Considered as ihe centre 0 i sensation, the 
organ of thought, memory, or imagination. (From 
\ 6th c. onwards the pi. has been prefer!ed in 
familiar use and idiomatic phrases, but not in 
dignified language, exc. when more than one brain 
is referred to.) 

^ 1230 Hali Meid. ^5 Of breines turimnge ]>in hcauefl 
(schulc) ake. e 1384 Chaucer H. l ame 24 To grete feblc- 
nesse of her brayne. 1536 Rented. Sedition p ub, lull ol 
bones, but voyde of brayne. 1604 J \mfs I Counterel. 103 
The Xo-e being the proper Organ and conuoy of ihe sense 
of smelling to the braine-. 1697 Dkydf.n Vng. Gecrg .11. 
674 Yc sacred muses, with whose Beauty fir'd My Soul is 
ravish’d, and my Brain inspir’d. 1845 Uisr<\Et.i Sybil 1863* 
275 4 You have a clear brain and a bold spirit; you have no 
scruples. .Yon ought to succeed.’ 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 

11. 512 Was that plan the conception of any one brain? 
yig. 1844 Kinglake Rot hen ii. t 8 ; 3 ) 17 The accomplished 
Mys.seri.. was in fact the brain of our corps. 1861 M Ar¬ 
nold Pop. F.dttc. France Pref. 2_< Frenchmen proclaim .. 
Paris to be the brain of Europe. 

b. 1 ’hrases. I bbreak obs. , beat, busy, cudgel . drag, 
fuzzle ones brains : to exetl oneself in thought or 
contrivance. To crack ones brains)', to render 
oneself itir-nne. To have anything c.g. music, 
bicycling, any object of admit at on or antipathy) 
on the brain \ lo be crazy on the subject of. To 
turn one's brain : to render giddy, hence fig. to 
bewilder, to render vain or imprudent. *M 
brain (Shaks.' : a dull or barnn brain void ol 
thinking power, t A hot brain : an inventive 
fancy, t Boiled brains • hot-headed fellow-. 

1530 Palsgr. 350 We breakc our brayncs Lr nought. 1577 
Stann hurst Dtscr. I ret. in 11 o tin shed \ l. 32 To beat hi- 
hraincs in the curious in searching of deep inys»teric«. 1600 
Shaks. A. I., it. vii. 30. 1602 - Ham. v. i. 63 CiuLell 

thy braines no more about it. 1611 H int. T. in. iii. 64; 
iv. iv. 701. 1742 \ dung -Xt. J’h. uh. 513 An eminence, tho‘ 

fansy’d, turns the brain. 1847 Iknny-un Punr, tv. 136 
While 1 dragg'd my brains f«>r stn ha - mg 1848 Kingsley 
Saint's Trag. tt. iii, 1 puzzled my brains ab ait choosing 
my line. . , 

4 . ft -. Intellectual power, intellect,sen.-c. thought, 
imagination. From 16th 0. often plural.' 

i mF 

152611 

• {iiestions. 1571 --- , , ... , . 

not vpon his oun brayn appoint 1 »od a dwelling place there 
1618 Barnevelt's Apol. G iii. Hoc that hath any brayne, -cc - 
hee is not well in his wines. 1732 Pope I.si. Man n. 47 
['ricks to-hew the stretch uf human brain. 1763 Churchill 
Candidate < R. Let those who boa-t the uncommon gift ol 
brains, The laurel pluck. 1861 1 . Brown I /< 1 r.v Subs. .Scr. 

1 171 * Prav, Mr (>iiie, may 1 :^k what you mix your 
colour- with?’.. 4 With brains, sir was ihe grufTreply. 

b. Phrases, f 70 bear a brain : to be cautious, 
thoughtful, have brains. To suck (or pick) a per¬ 
son s brains : to elicit and appropriate the results 
of his thought. + Of the same brain : in ihe same 
strain of thought, similarly conceived. (But cf. Oj 
the same bran.) 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1422, I counsel you, here a brayne 
xS 92 G. Harvf.v Pierces Super . 120 Some potestats.. will 
by fates beare a braine. 1652 Bp. H \li. Ittvis. Ho rid 1. vni. 
These (laltsl and a thousand more of the same brain. 1808 
Scott Marmion vi. xvi, Eustace, thou bear’st a brain. 

5 . Comb .; general relations. 

a. attributive : Of ihe physical brain, as brain- 
ache, -atoms, -chamber, -giddiness, -matter. -soften - 
ingy -symptom ; of the brain as the seal of intelli¬ 
gence, as brain-chart , -fancy, - labour , -power. 

'-war, - work. . 

1862 Lytton Str. Story II. 280 His crown, with its ’’brain- 
ache of care. 1870 Gladstone Prim. Homer 1878'61 The 
poetical unity of Homer’s v brain-chart. 1657 
Otteene's Exch. tv. i, The ‘brain-giddiness of these wilful 
Lords. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's /•'. 447 Prodigal of all 
“brain-labour he. 1878 Hooker & Ball Morocco 150 By 
their superior “brain-power. 1883 Harper's Mag. June 
125/1 ‘Brain-softening or degeneration of the spinal cord. 
1871 M. Cglmns Mra. *r Mcydi. Ill. xi. 252 Men who are 
wise do no ‘brainwork save in summer. 

b. objective and objective-genitive ; as brain- 
wrigkt sb.; brain-breaking, fretting, -purging, 
-smoking • spattering, adjs. 

1616 Holyday Persius 317 44 Brain-purging hellebore. 
a 1654 Selden Engl. Epin. iii. § i9*Brain-smoaking liquors. 
1823 Byron Juan tx. iv, War’s a “brain-spattenng .. art. 
1602 Davies Minim in Mod. 7 (D.l 'I he 44 Brayn-wnghts 
skill And wisdome infinite. 

instrumental and locative : as brain-begot, 
cracked, - crazed, -fevered, -spun , 


gmation. rrotn ium c. mien | 1 , 

« Gower Conf. 111 . 4 That i- nought f r lake of braine. 

' I'indai.k 1 Tim. \i. 4 He u.i-tcih his brayne- abouto 
>tions. 1571 Golding katvin on Ps. ix. 1? David did 


C. 

-born, 


-bred. 


stron<>, adjs., also brain-worker sb.; brainlike adj. 

1596 Fitz-geffray Sir F. Drake 1188:' 22 Joves/braine- 
borne Pallades. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. II. vn, \\ ah brain- 
bom dreams of evil. 1630 J. 1 aylor A\ atcr P.) B ks. iij. 
122'2 His *braine-bred Daughter. 1657 Brome Queen** 
Exch. tit. \Vks. 1S73 111 . 497 , 1 fear hc ‘ s * brain-crack d, luna- 
tick. 1652 — North. Lasse t. v, Wks. 111 . ti Ihe Master 
and the man both ’brain-cras’d. 1849 To do Cycl.Anat. 
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4- Phys. IV. 141/2 Cerebral substance.. replaced by a *brain- 
like matter. 1832 J. C. Hare in I'hiloL ill us. 1 .643 "Brain- 
spun systems of metaphysics. 1863 Dasent Jest <$• Earnest 
(1873) 11 . 273 True it is, as the saw goes, 4 Bairns are brain- 
strong'. 1878 Holbrook Hygiene 0/Brain 91 A farmer 
may be a "brain-worker. 

6. Special combinations : + brain-being, -brat, 
a creature of Lhe fancy; brain-box, the skull ; 
+ brain-break, a conception that overtasks the 
brain; brain-case ( = brain-box); brain-cell, one 
of the cells forming the tissue of the brain ; brain- 
coral, coral resembling in form the convolutions of 
the brain; brain-crack, a craze or crotchet; brain- 
fever, a term for inflammation of the brain, * and 
also for other fevers, as typhus, with brain com¬ 
plications 1 {Syd. Soc . Lex.) ; brain-lit a., en¬ 
lightened by thought; brain-shed, the scattering 
of brains; tbrain-squirt, a childish attempt at 
reasoning; brain-stago, the imagination; brain- 
stone (= brain-coral ); brain-trick, a cunning 
device; brain-tunic, a membrane enveloping the 
brain ; brain-worm, a worm infesting the brain ; 
fig. a wriggling disputant. Also Brain-pan. 
Hraixsick, Braix-wood. 

1659 Fuller App. Inj. Jnnoc. (1840- 450 A mere wit-work, 
or "brain-being, without any other real existence. 1630 K. 
H. in J. Taylor 1 Wafer P.) Wks. Pref. Verses, One Bacchus, 
and some other Venus urges, To blcsse their “brain-brats. 
1741 Monro A//at. fed. 3) 78 The several Bones of which the 
* Brain-case consists. 1851 Thackeray E/xg. Hum. (1866) 107 
What would Sir Roger de Covcrlcy tic without, .his charm¬ 
ing “hrain-cracks? 1833 Marrvat P. Simple (18631 367, I 
had a "brain fever, which lasted six or seven days. 1857 
Gen. P. Thompson A ndi Ait. I. xxiii. 83 The subordinates 
have resisted in a way that ended in blood and * brain-shed. 
1654 G. Goddard in Burton Diary Introd. <1828) 1 . 68 They 
were but bugbears and “brain-squirts. 1645 Mii.tox Colast. 
Wks. *1851' 364 This "Brain-worm against all the Laws of 
Dispute, will needs deal with them hcer. 

t Brain, a. Obs, [Cf. Brainish.] Furious, mad. 

c\%tpGaw : <y Gr. A"/it. 286 If any..Be so bolde in his 
blod, brayn in hys hede. 1513 Douglas /Ends xi. xvii. 73 
He walxts brayne in furour bellicall. 1809 j. Skinner 
Collect. Poetry 1261 Jam.), 1 wal right weel he was fu’ brain. 

Brain br<”n), v. Also 4-6 brayne, 5-6 brane, 
7 braine. [f. the sb.] 

1 . traits. To dash (any one's) brains out; to 
kill by dashing out the brains. 

1382 Wvclif Isa. lxvi. 3 That slcth a beste, as that brayne 
a dogge. 1489 Canton Eaytes 0/A. n. xxxvii. 156 Thenne 
shall they of the towne brayne hem with .stones. 1596 
Siiaks. r Hen. IP, it. iii. 24 If I were now by this Rascall, 

1 could braine him with his Ladies Fan. 16x5 G. SaNdys 
Trav. 45 Hec desperately brained himselfe. 1691 Wood 
Ath. Oxo/1 1 . 31 He was most cruelly murder’d, by being 
brain’d like an Ox. 1884 Tennyson Bet Art sot Methought 
they would have brain’d me with it, John. 
fig. 1603 Shaks. Meat, for M. v. i. 401 It was the swift ce- 
kritie of his death. .That brain’d my purpose. 

t 2 . To conceive in the brain. Obs. rare. 

1611 Siiaks. Cymb. v. iv. 147 Such stuffe as Madmen 
Tongue and braine not. 

B. To furnish with a brain. 

1882 W. Wef.den Soc. Law Labor 94 Both the labor and 
capital must be headed, brained, as it were, with thought. 
Hence, Brai*ner, Brai ning vbl. sb. 
c 1440 Promp. Pa/-;'. 47 Braynynge, or kyllyngc, ex cere, 
bracio. 1842 De Quincey Wks. {1863) XII 1 . 306 Not only 
the stone niust he a bouncer, .but it ought to be .. a good 
brainer, viz., splinting-jngged. 

Brained v brjind), a. [f. Brain sb. + ED 2.] Fur. 
nished with a brain or brains. Usually with adj. 
prefix, as addle-, dry-, dull-, feeble-, hot-, nimble-. 

c 1440 Promp. Pars*. 47 Branyd or full of brayne. 1528 
Paynell Salerue Rcgim. Fivh, Feble hrayned folkes. 16x0 
Shaks. Temp. 111. ii. 7 If th’other two be brain’d like vs, the 
State totters, a 1704 T. Bkown Sat. on Quack Wks. 1730 I. 
63 That hot brain’d sot Thy father. 1819 Shelley Peter Bell 

vi, xx, A mad-brained goblin for a guide. 1866 Motley 
Dutch Rep. IV. v. 633 The addle-brained Oberstein. 

Brainge (brands), v, Sc. Also braindge, 
breinge, breenge (brihdg). intr. To force or 
move oneself with clumsy violence. 

1786 Burns To A it Id Mare xii, Thou never braing’t, an’ 
fetch't, an’ fliskit. 

Brainge (brands), sb. Sc. Also braindge. [f. 
prec.] A violent and clumsy rush or bounce. 

1789 Davidson Seaso/ts 35 (Jam.) Baith wi’ a brainge, 
Sprang, hap and sten, out o’er a nettle. 1858 M. PorteouS 
Sou ter Johnny 30 Ve’ll wi a braindge Jerk afT the Mune. 

Brainish (brrHiiJ), a. Obs. or arch. [f. Brain sb. 
+ -ISI! 1 .] Headstrong, passionate. 

1530 Palsgr. 307/1 Braynisshe, hedy, folisshe, selfe wylled. 
1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. i. 11 And, in his brainish apprehen¬ 
sion, killcs The vnseene good old man. 1603 Drayton 
Heroic. Ep . Prof., The Worke might in truth be judged 
Braynish. 1850 Blackie /Eschylus I. 104 Thy son.,whom 
unwittingly of life I reft, In a brainish moment. 

Brainless (brinks), a. Also 6 brainsless. 
[f. Brain sb +-less.] 

1 . Devoid of brain; that has had the brain re¬ 
moved, ‘ pithed \ 

c 1440 Promp. Pan'. 47 Braynlcs, incerebros/ts. 1547 Life 
70 Alps. Canterbury To Rdr., A very chnmell bowse off 
brainslesse unlearned skulles. 1611 Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. 

vii. xxxvi. (1632) 389 A brainlesse body. 187$ H. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 176 1 he experiments on brainless frogs. 

2 . fa. Insane, mentally diseased, imbecile. Obs, 


1496 DivesfyPanp. iW. de W.) v. xxiv. 230 Yf the prynce be 
..frentyke or braynles. c 1500 BloioboTs Test, in Halliw. 
Huger P. 9 Braynles as a Marshe hare. 1625 tr. Gon- 
salvio’s Sp. I/ignis. 164 Some caught vncurable diseases 
and paines in the head, and became almost brainlesse. 

b. Foolish, irrational; wanting intelligence, 
thought, or self-control. 

<*1470 Hors , Shcpe, $ G. (1822) 21 As souldyours that 
braynles be & wood. 1575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 127 
George Carey, I haue receyved your hraynlesse letter. 1797 
Coleridge Poems ( 1862) 36 The apostate by the brainless 
rout adored. 1863 Cornh. Mag. Feb., To what shifts a 
brainless man is put about. 

Hence Brai nlessly adv., Brarnlessness. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God vi. vi. (1620) 232, I 
think no man so brainelessly snttish. 1884 Century Mag. 
Nov. 59 A good deal of hard swearing at his brainlessness. 

t Brai’nlet. Obs. [f. Brain sb, + -let, t ran si. 
L. cerebellum * little brain’.] The cerebellum. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Auat. m. ii. 130 The 
Cerebellum, P.rainlet, or petty-brain. a 1720 Girson Far¬ 
rier* s Guide i.iv. (1738)35 Cerebellum, or Brainlet. 

Brain-pan (bru' npxn). arch. [f. Brain sb. 
+ Pax.] That which contains the brain; the 
skull. 

c 1400 Maundf.v. xxii. 234 The Brayn Panne of a ded 
Man. 1535 Covkroalk Judg. ix. 53 A woman cast a pece 
of a mylstone .. and brake his brane panne. 1711 Steele 
Sped. No. 167 ? 3 To settle my Head and cool my Brain¬ 
pan. 1872 H ardwick Trad. Lane. 205 The skull of a fossil 
elephant .. commonly believed to he the brain-pan of an 
enormous giant. 

b. transf. (Cf. head , noddle, skull.) 

<1 1641 Bp. Mointagu Acts a- Mon. (1642) It is a starve¬ 
ling conceit of Innovating brain-pans. 

Brainsick bruWisik), a. [f. Brain sb. + Sick.] 

1 . Diseased in the brain or mind ; addle-hcadcd, 
mad, foolish, frantic. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour xiv. 20 Nor foies that are 
brayne sik. 1549 Latimer Serin, bef Edw. I’L (Arb.) 84 
What ye hrnin-syckc fooles .. do ye helcuc hym? 1648 
Hunting of Box 25 Some head-strong brain-sick Sectaries. 
1733 Swift Legion Cl/tb Wks. 1755 1 V. 1. 206 A queer Brain¬ 
sick brute, they call a peer. 1848 Macaulay l list. Eng. I. 
591 This man, at once unprincipled and brainsick. 

t b. as sb. Obs. 

1606 Sylvester Dit Bartas 1. iv. Wks. 'Grosart* 150 (D.) 
Some brainsicks liue there now-a-dates. 

2 . Of things : Proceeding from a diseased mind. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. viii. ^ With braynsik mad- 

nesse. 1790 Cow per Odyss. tv. 616 The brainsick fury seiz’d 
him. 1856 K. Vaughan Mystics 1 i86o> I. 278 The spasmodic 
movements of a brainsick disinterestedness, 

lienee Brainsickly a.and ff</r’.,Brainsiekuess. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. ii. 46 To thinke So brainc-sickly of 
things. 1823 Btackw. Mag. XIII. 415, 1 am not so brain- 
sickly as to dwell on gloomy reverie. 1541 Pavnei.l Cati¬ 
line xxxv. 54 Wherto shuld we reherse the furious brain- 
syckencs of Celhegus? 

Brain-woo d. (after 14th c. only Sc.) [f. 
Brain sb. + Wood a., OE. and ME. 7M mad.] 
Frenzied in brain or mind ; mad, 

a 1340 HampOlk Pr. Con sc. 6707 Forhungrc }>ai sal be als 
brayne-wode, i 1375 ? Barbour St. Alexis 214 3<ndand as 
half brawne wod. c 1425 Wvntoun Cron. vm. xiii. 51 He 
swa mankyd, as brayne-wode Rest fast wyth }>e Stwmpe 
|>e Blode 1 n-tilWillame Walays face, a 1550 Christ is Rirke 
Gr. xxii, Quhyn thay had heirit lyk bait it bullis, And 
branewod brynt in bails. 

Brainy (br^*ni), a. [f. Brain sb. + -yU] That 
has plenty of brains; acute, clever. (Chiefly in U.S.; 

1874 Sex A Edncat. 25 Men here are for the most part 
wiry, sinewy, nervous, and brainy. 1883 D. Wheeler By- 
Ways of Lit. iii, 42 The culture Jin monasteries] was of a 
more hrainy sort. 

Braird \bre*rd), sb. Properly Sc. (brtrd, brDrd), 
but now sometimes used by Eng. writers. Also 
5-6 brerd, 6-8 breird, brierd, 8 breard, brere, 
[The same word with Brerd ; the OE. brerd prob¬ 
ably, like the Teut. cognates, had the senses of 
point, spike, blade of grass’, as well as that of 
‘edge 1 , though the former are recorded only for 
the form brord .] The first shoots of grass, com, 
or other crops. 

c 1450 Henryson Mot, Fab. 3 The come abreird. — 59 
Now it is Lent, now it is hie on brierd. 1513 Douglas 
PEneis XII. Prol. 77 The cornis croppis and the beris new 
brerd.^ 1721 Kelly Scottish Pro;/. 328 There is no breard 
tike midding breard. c 1817 Hogg Tales 4- Sk. V. 11 Hares 
surprised. .among the early braird. 1859 Tennent Ceylon 
25 I’he delicate braird that springs after the surface has 
been annually burnt. 

Braird (brierd), v. [f. prec.] intr. Of com, 
etc.: To sprout, to appear above the ground. 

c 1450 Henryson Fables 1904 (Anglia IX. 337>Thc wickil 
ihocht begynnis for to breird. 1513 Douglas /Ends 11. 
ix |viii). 60 With schyning skyn new brerd. 1865 Carte/s 
Gard. tf Farmeds Vade-M, 11. After the seed has brairded, 
it may be well to cover it by hand-hoeing. 1883 Trans, 
/light. Soc. Agric. Ser. iv. XV. 38 The potatoes..came up 
. .not quite as straight as a line when brairding. 1884 Times 
20 June 4 Present sowings [in swedes and turnips] may 
braird well. 

Hence Brairded, Brairding*, breirding*. 

1765 Rutherford Lett. 1. l.vxiii. (Jam.) I find a little 
breirding of God’s seed in this town. 1854 Phentie Millar 
35/rhe freshly brairded fields. 

Brairds, var. of Breards, Sc. 

Brais, braiss, obs. form of Brace. 


+ Braise, ^• 1 Obs. rare. [? corruption of Bray, 
influenced by Bruise. Possibly in both quols. the 
correct reading is bruysing.) trans. To bruise, to 
bray. Hence BraPsing vbl, sb. 

a 1500 Gold. Litany in Masked Mon. Rit. (ed. 2) Hi. 270 
The lyftyng vp of thi most holy body on the crosse, and the 
sore braysyng thereof. 1557 Richmond. Wills (1853) 100 
Ij braysenge morlers with ij pestles xx*. 

Braise (br* Tl z\ v.- Also braize, braze, [a. 
Fr. hraiser, f. braise , hot charcoal.] To cook a la 
braise', i.c. to stew in a tightly-closed pan (properly 
with a charcoal fire above and below), the meat 
heing surrounded with slices of bacon, herbs, etc. 

1797 Loud. Art Cookery 149 Serve this ragoo under twn 
ducks, cut into quarters, and brazed in a well seasoned 
braze. 1846 French Do/ncst. Cookery 41 Braise : to stew 
meat tender with fat bacon. 

Hence Braise sb., braised meat, or the prepara¬ 
tion for braising with. Also Braised ///, a., 
Brai ser sb. [partly ad. F. braisieve), Brai sing 
vbl. sb. used allrib. in braising-kctlle , -pan. 

1769 Mrs. Raffalo Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 93 Add some 
of the braize liquor (if any lefu 1797 Loud. Art Cookery 
148 Stew them Ichickcns’ feet) in a braze. Ibid. i49jsee vb.] 
1825 French Domes!. Cooke/y 376 To dress a dish :i la 
braise you must have a braising-pan, a 1880 M rs. Hender¬ 
son in Webster Supp. s.v., A braising kettle has a deep cover 
which holds coals ; consequently the cooking is done from 
aliove, as well as below. 

f Brait. [? mistake for Port.] 4 A name given 
by jewellers to the rough diamond. 1 

1706 in Phillips. 1721 1790 in Bailev; and in mod. Diels. 

Braith. -ful, -}y, Sc. forms of Brath, etc. 

Braize, variant of Breeze sb/ 

Brak,obs. pa. t. of Break ; obs. f. Brack, Brake. 

Brakan, -en, obs. fif. Bracken. 

Brake br^k), sb} [ME. brake , not found in 
northern writers, said by Turner (1562) to be the 
equivalent of the northern braken : see Bracken. 
It was possibly a shortened form : perh. due to 
braken being assumed by southern speakers to be 
a plural : cf. chick, chicken , also Brack sbf But 
it may also possibly be a parallel form from the 
same root. Brake sb.- appears too late for us to 
assume that this word could in any way be de¬ 
rived from it ; though in recent use they are prob¬ 
ably often assumed to be the same word, as if 
lhe 'brake’ were a plant that grotvs in 'brakes’ 
or vice versa.] 

1 . Fern, bracken. 

c 1325 W. nr. Biblesw. in Wright Foe. 156 Feugere , a 
brake. C 1440 Promp. Par 47 Brake, herbe or ferine. 
1562 Turner Herbal u. A ij b. Filixfetnina.. is the commen 
feme or brake whiche the Norther men call a braken. 1669 
W. Simpson llydrol. Chyrn. 189 Those who hum brakes for 
their ashes. 1768 Tlxker Lt. Hat. 11 . 685 Self-conceit 
grows.. out of ignorance, as heath and brakes do from 
barren sands. 1842 Tennyson Day Dr., Sleep Pal. vi, A 
wall of green Close-matted, bur and brake and briar. 1862 
Ansted Channel 1 st. 11. viii. (ed. 2) 181 The common brake 
' ptcris aquilina). 

2 . Comb, and A it rib., as brake-bush, -fern, - root ; 
brake of the wall, the common polypody. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan\ 47 Brakebushe or fernebrake, fili- 
cct/nn. 1561 IIollybush Horn. Apoth. 30 a, Take..si xe 
unces of the rotes of Brak of the wal or Polipody. 1626 
Bacon SyRa § 83 The making of Glass, of a certain Sand 
and Brake-Roots. 

Brake (br^k), sb/ Also 7 bracke, 8-9 break(e. 
[cf. MLG. brake , connected with broken to Break, 
and originally meaning tree-stumps or broken 
branches, but also used (esp. in the phrase busk 
unde brake, bush and brake) in the exact sense of 
the Eng. w ord. SccSchiller-Liibbcn. The historical 
relation of the Eng. to the LG. word is unknown.] 

A clump of bushes, brushwood, or briers; a 
thicket. Also attrib., as in brake-axe. 

c 1440 (see Brake 1 2] Fernebrake, fit ice turn. 1563 Mirr. 
Mag., Jane Shore xviii, What scratting bryers do growe 
upon such brakes. 1590 R. Payne Descr. Ire/. (1841) 6 A 
simple workeman with a Brake axe will cleaue a greate 
Oke. 1635 N, Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. xvj. 282 Their 
11 ouses were caues, their pall aces brack es or thickots. 1667 
Milton P . L. iv. 175 So thick entwin’d, As one continu’d 
brake, the undergrowth Of shrubs. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 
IV. 1290 Rendered almost impassable., by breaks of fern, 
shrubs, and fallen trees. 1821 Smf.llf.v Adonais xviii, The 
amorous birds now pair in every brake. 1850 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom xiv. 121 He saw again the cane brakes and 
cypresses of gliding plantations. 

Brake (brt Tl k), sb/ Also 5 braoke, brakone 
(sense 3), 6 braake, 8 Sc. braik (sense 2), 9 break. 
[Identical with MLG. brake, or ODu. braeke, 
mod.Du. braake flax-brake (whence F, braquer to 
brake flax), f. Du. broken to Break. The resem¬ 
blance of the sb. to the cognate Eng. verb ap¬ 
parently gave rise to the extension of sense by 
which brake became a generic name of implements 
used for breaking or crushing. The form brakene 
in Promp. Parv. may possibly represent the pi. of 
the MLG. or Du. word.] 

1 . A toothed instrument for braking flax or 
hemp. 
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<r 1450 in Wr.AVftlcker Voc. 608 Ru/a, a braokc.^ Ibid. 
696 Ucc rupa, a brake. 1451 Test. Ebor . III. 119, j brake 
ij d . 155* Huloet, Brake for flaxe or hempe. 16x1 Cotgr., 

Brioche, a brake for hempe. 1615 Markham Eng. Housw, 
(1660) 132 Vou may then at your pleasure break it [flax].. 
in a brake of wood. 1704 Diet. East, et Urb., Brake or 
Flax-Blake; is two pieces of timber, with teeth. 1858 
Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 516 A very simple machine is used 
for this purpose, termed a break. 1869 Spon Diet. Engin¬ 
eering I. 629 Fig. 1283 shows [a] Hemp and Flax Brake. 

2 . A baker’s kneading-machinc. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan\ 46 Bray or brakene, baxteris instru¬ 
ment, pinsa. 156^ Thomas I tat. Gram ., Maciuetla, a braake 
to knede dowe withall,or to brake Hue hempe. 1580 13 akft 
A tv. B 1x08 A Brake, fraugibulum, Plin. mactra . 1617 

Markkas Cava I. vi. 15 You shall kneade .. first with 
handes .. lastly with the brake. 

3 . In Brewing and similar processes : A wooden 
mill to crush green fruits, hops, etc. 

1534 Eng. Ch . Furniture (1866) 187 A brake to make ver- 
joyce with. 1571 Wilts & tnv. X. C. 1. (1835) 360, j brake 
w Th the tongc & pynn viij“. 1616 Sen el. S: M akkh. County. 
Farm 425 You shall put them [hops] into a.. woodden Brake, 
and there crush, grind, or bruise them. 

4 . A heavy narrow for crushing clods. Also 
called brake-harrow. 

1785 Burns 2nd Ep. Lapraik 2 An* pownics reek in pleugh 
or braik. 1844 Stephens Bk. 0/Farm II. 532 The brake, 
harrow is only an enlargement of the common implement 
.. Brakes are made of various forms. 

5 . An instrument resembling a pair of scissors 
set wide open, for peeling the bark from willows 
for basket-making. 

1824 Mech. Mag. II. 223 M y new invented brake for taking 
the bark off willows. 1880 Jefferies llodge M. II. 89 
The willows are carried to the brakes. 

Brake (br^k), sbA [Perhaps a. OF. brae, 
ohliqtic case of bras an arm ; cf. F. bray tier le 
timon to turn the rudder, braqtter tin canon to 
point a cannon.] 

1 . A lever or handle for working a machine. 

fa. The winch of a crossbow (only in phrase 
* bows of brake*) ; hence a crossbow, ballisla, or 
similar engine. Obs. exe. Hist. 

t 1380 Sir Fcrumb. 3276 And wy|> bojes eke of brake for 
lu schute ]>ykke. 1393 Langl. /’. PL C. xxi. 293 SeUeb 
bowes of brake and brasene gonnes. c 1440 Partonope 1149 
The bowes of brake arc bent in hast. 155Z Hu.oet, Brake, 
or crosbowe, ballista. 1600 Holland Livy xxi. xi.4oog» 
With ordinance of ijuarell shot, brakes, and other artillene. 
1600 Fairfax Tasso xvni.xliii.324 Noirammes, nomyghlie 
brakes, not slings alone. 1840 Browning Sordcllo iv. 372 
Arbalist, catapult, brake, mangonel. 

b. The handle of a pump. 

1626 Caff. Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen 12 The pumpes 
brake. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. ii. 8 'Fhe handle we call 
the brake. 1762-0 Falconer ShiP'vr. 11.466 At cither pump 
they ply the elanking brake. 1831 Lakuner Pnenmat. vi. 
3x4 The piston is worked .. in common pumps by a lever, 
called the brake. 

c. A lever forming part of the apparatus for 
boring coal. 

1851 Coal-tr. Terms Xorthumbtd. ty Durh. 10 A Brake., 
consists of a lever.. 12 feel long; the fulcrum. .2 feel from the 
end above the bore-hole. 1855 G. Green well Minim; Eng. 
109 A brake is a simple lever.. having an iron crook attached 
from which the [boring! rods are suspended by a piece of 

& Conib., as brake-pump, a pump worked by 
a brake ; brake-sieve (Mining), a rectangular 
sieve worked by a lever or brake. 

1881 Daily Tel. 28 Jan., A couple of men .. laid hold of 
the brake pump. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Brake- 
sieve, a jigger, operated by a hand-lever. 

t Brake, sbA Obs. Also 5 breake. [Ofuncertain 
origin : possibly identical with the prec. sb. (cf. F. 
braquer un chariot ‘ to turn, set, or bend a chariot 
on the right or left hand * Cotgr.); more prohably 
a. ODu. braeke (see Bkake sb. 3 ), occurring in the 
sense of a nose-ring for a draught ox ; or extended 
use of Brake sbA, due to influence of the verb 
Break ( a horse).] 

A bridle or curb. (Said in Chambers Cyd. 
Supp. 1753 to be a synonym of Barnacle 1 .) Obs. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy \. v, Both bridell, breake & rcyne. 
1552 Huloet, Brake, or sharpe snaffle for a horse. 1557 
Toltell’s Misc. (Arb.) 187 The brake within the riders hande, 
Doth strayne the horse. 1563-87 Foxe A. M. III. 819 
Many.. lost their lives to shake off this most rough brake. 
1587 Tukbekv. Trag. T. (1837) 94 Hardir brakes doe breake 
the mouth too much. 1753 Chambers Cyel. Supp. 

Brake, sbfi [Origin, possible connexion with 
prec., and sequence of senses uncertain.] 

+ 1. A cage of iron or wooden bars; a trap ; fig. 
a snare, difficulty, dilemma. Obs. 

a 1529 Skelton Elynonr Rum. 325 It was a stale to take 
The devyl in a brake. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Luke 
Pref. 6 b, So should 1 in this matier stand in a slreight 
brake. 1553 Bkkndk Q. Curtins 1. 10 Because of hys ferce- 
nes, kept him [Bucephalus] within a brake of iron barres. 
1572 Forrest Theoph. 1022 No more he myndede to come 
in his [the Devil’s] brake. 1625 Burges Pers. Tithes 79 He 
. .soughi to wind himselfe out of the brakes of Tithes due 
by Diuine Right. 1640 Shihlkv Opportunity (N.) He is 
fallen into sonic brake, some wench has tied him by the legs. 

2 . A framework intended to hold anything 
steady ; n frame in which a horse’s foot is placed 
when being shod also in Ship-building (sec quot.). 
1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. v. (1623) K ij, Then make a 


Brake behind the stoolc of fourc stakes, 2 twu fout, and 2 
foure feet long. 1869 Sir E. Reed Shipbuifd. xx. 436 The 
plate is heated and bent to the form of the bed or brake. 

f b. fig. 7 b set ones face in a brake : to assume 
an immovable expression of countenance. Obs. 

1607 Charm an If ussy D'Amb. Plays 1873 II. 8 Or dike a 
Strumpet) learne to set mylookes In an eternal Brake. 1608 
— Byrons Trag. ibid. II. 280 Sec in how grauea Brake he 
sets his vi/ard. 1609 B. Jonson Sit. Worn. iv. vi. (1616) 583 
Some, .that, haue their faces set in a brake! 

13 . An instrument of torture ; a rack. Obs. exc. 
Hist. [Perh. this belongs rather to Brake sb.'*] 
1530 Palsgr. 463/1, I brake on a brake, or paync banke. 
*539 T. Cromwell in St. Papers Hen. VI l L 1 . 602, I am 
advised .. to go the Toure, and sec hym sell in the brakes. 
1642 Fuller Holy iy Prof. St. iv. mu. 301 A daughter of 
the Duke of KxeLer invented a brake or cruel rack. 1720 
Stends Sun', (ed. Strype 1754' I. 1. xiv. 66/a The Brake or 
rack, commonly called the I )uke of Exeter's daughter because 
he was ihe deviser of that torture. 1855 Browning < 7 /. 
Roland xxiv, That wheel, Or brake, .that harrow fit to reel 
Men’s bodies out like silk ? 

J- 4 . A turner’s lathe. [Peril, a different word.] 

c 1570 Tiivnne Pride ty Level. 11841»50 1 n. .doublet leveled 
by lyne, Poynted and botloned as in a brake. 1609 Hol¬ 
land Amm. Marat, xxxiu. vi. 228 As if ihe whole space 
were wrought round by a Turners brake. 

Brake, break (br« Ti k), sbB [Etymology and 
spelling uncertain ; prob. an application of the 
sense of * lever * (Brake .r<M\ or perh. of that of 
‘curb* (Brake sbA) ; since F. frein , It . freno t 
literally ‘bridle*, are used in this sense. This 
being so, thespell iug/'m?/* would be due to ‘ popular 
etymology’, because it ’breaks’ the motion.] 

1 . An apparatus for retarding the motion of a 
wheel by means of pressure applied to the circum¬ 
ference ; usually consisting of a wooden block or 
an iron or steel band, and of a lever for pressing it 
against the tire. Also fig. of any retarding agency. 

a. 1772 82 \V. 1 i.mi.lv Machines Soc. .1 rts l. 149 A Which 
occasionally draws down the brake on the periphery of the 
walking wheel. 1792 Trans. Soc. .-I rts X. sjt 'I lie means 
will appear lo be the gripe or brake allhelop. 1825 N. W<*m 
Railroads 78 The brake or lever,which is called a‘convoy - 
1851 Coal-tr.Terms Xorthumbtd. <y Durh. 10 Brake .. a 
baud of iron caused by a lever to press upon a .. wheel. 
1863 Tyndall Heat i. 9 Thu brake is applied, and smok< 
and sparks issue from the wheel. 1875 Whiinev Life 
Lang, viii, 149 A powerful brake lo check his arbitrary 
action. 

0 . 1838 Pub tic Whs. Gt. Brit. 5 2 Thai every carriage 
should be pro\ided with a break. 1839 S. C. Brels Kail'.o. 
Pracf. Gloss. 287 Break or Convoy to Railway Carriages, 
a hand lever worked by the hreaksmau. 1862 Mcutu. Mug , 
Oct. 455 This loom is* filled with Sellers' * break * for stopping 
the loom. 1870 Huxley LayScrm. .\i. 1.187 r -4 6 To act as 
a sort of break. 

2 . Short for * brake-van \ 

1885 Daily A 'civs 5 Feb. 6/3 One of the suspected men .. 
travelled in the guard's brake. 

3 . Comb, and Attrib ., as brake-apparatus, -band, 
-bar, -■ beam, -block, -power, -rod, -shoe see quots.); 
also brake-compartment, brake-van, or simply 
brake, the compartment or the carriage in a train 
which contains the brake apparatus; brake- 
wheel, the wheel by which the brakes are worked. 

1885 Daily Xtr.os 5 Feb. 6/3 The spare '’brake apparatus 
. .in. .the last carriage buL one. He saw the man get out of 
the * break compart men t. 1878 F. Williams Midi. Ratlw. 557 
Lest, there should be any deficiency in the ‘brake power. 
1874 Knight A/uer. Meek. Diet. 1 . 357 ‘Brake-shoe, that 
part of a brake which is brought in contact with the object 
whose motion is to he restrained. 1885 Mauch. l\.vam. 15 
May 5/7 An invention for coupling and uncoupling railway 
rolling stock direct from the engine or ‘brake-van. 1864 
Times 30 Dec. lie was always in the break-van where 
the line was on an incline. 1873 B. Stewart Con sc tv. 
Force ii. $ 48 On a dark night sparks'are seen to issue from 
the ’break-wheel. 

Brake, variant of Brack, small particle. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. I ret. in l lot in shed 11 .87/2 1 o the 
last brake of sinister surmises. 

Brake, var. of Break, a kind of carriage, 
t Brake, a. Obs. rare. [? f. Break v.] ? Fragile. 

1616 Surfl. & M ARKH. Countr. Farm 447 Those of Glasse 
must not be of brake mettall, but of Crystal! earth well 
armed. 

Brake (br^k), v. 1 Also 7 break, 9 Sc. brack 
(sense 3). [f. Brake sb$] 

1 . trans. To beat and crush flax, hemp, etc. 

1398 [see below]. 1523 Fit2|IERU. flush. § 42 Rut howc 

it Jllax] shuldc be sowen .. dryed, beaten, braked. 1611 
Cotgr., Brayer dn tin , to brake, or dresse flax. 1727 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Drying, Hemp or Flax .. may 
he spread upon a Kiln..in order to dry it upon ihc same, 
and then lo brake it. 

llencc Braked ppl. a.. Bra king vbl. sb. 

1308 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. xvtl. clx.(i49v 708 Wylh 
mocliebrakyng, heck elyngc and robbyng. 1649 Blithe Eng. 
Imfrov. fmpr. (1652) 252 Instead of braking, .there they 
altogether pill it. 1653 Walton Angler 107 The body is .. 
bound with black braked-hemp. 

2 . To break (clods) with a harrow. 

1800 J. Headrick Com. Board Agric. II. 260 The land 
[should be] again cross-ploughed.. and afterwards braked. 

3 . To knead (dough). 

1832-53 Whistlc-binkie in Sc. Songs Ser. m. 71My bannock 
lo brack, an’ my errand to rill. 

Brake, vS Obs. [f. Brake sbf> 3] To torture 
on the ‘ brake * or rack ; to rack. 


1530 Palsgr. 463 The false murdrer was braked thrise or 
ever he would confess the troulhe. 

t Brake, vA obs. rare. [Cf. Brack sbA : 
perhaps ad. early It. bracare, or braccare : Florio 
(1611) lias ‘ Braccare, to braeke or mount ordin¬ 
ance ’; and ‘ Bracare, to breech ; also to bind about 
with iron plates; also to stocke a piece’.] 
trans. To mount (cannon,; cf. Brack sbA 
1579 Fenton Guiccinrd. 1. 35 Cannons, .were braked and 
lamed with an incredible diligence. Ibid. iv. 151 After he 
ad braked his artillerie. Ibid. (1618) 363 Against the which 
place, they within the towne..braked a great pcece. 

Brake, vA [f. Brake .jvM] intr. To attend 
to a winding engine, llencc Bra king vbl. sb. 

1857 Smiles Stephenson iii. 17 Paying some attention to 
the art of brakeing. 1862 — Engineers III. 32 Young 
Stephenson couldn't brake, and .. never would learn to 
brake, he was so clumsy. 

Brake (br*”k), vA [f. Brake j/>.“] trans. To 
apply a brake to s a wheel' ; also transfi 
1868 Daily Xc'cs 3 Sept., The kicked-oflf waggons were 
braked. 1881 Palgkave Visions of Fug. 23 Larlh her 
pace delays, Braked by the tides. 

t Brake, vA Obs. Also Sc. braik. [peril, 
repr. an unrecorded OE. *bracian, f. brae, which 
occurs in the sense of 1 phlegm, mucus, saliva ’; cf. 
ODu. bracken , MEG. and mod.Du. braken to 
vomit; allied to Break cf. Ger. sich brechcn .] 
trans. and intr. To spue, vomit. 

<1325 E. E. .Util. P. C. 340 And her he brake/ up the 
buyrne [Jonah 1 , as bede hym oitre lorde. 1388 Wyclh t'roy. 
xxiii. 8 Thou schalt brake out 11382 speweii out) the metis, 
whichelhou hast etc. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. \ 11.4 31 And as 
an hounde [>at el gra>, so gait ich lo brake, c 1440 Promp, 
Pitr:'. 47 Brakyn, or cAMyn or speue, r 'mo. 1535 Lvnde- 
say Satyre 624 I lay braikand Jyk a brok. Ibid. 4^.57. 

• Cf. Ib break wind : see Break v. 47. 
llcncc Bra’king, vbl. sb. 

1398 Treuna Barth. Do P. R. xml tvi. <1495' 669 
Mynte of gardens ahateth wyih vynegre brakynge and 
caslyng that comytli of feblyncs of the value retcniyf. 

1440 Promp. Paf-c. 47 1 -rakynge or parbrakynge, vomit ns, 
1768 R<<ss Hdenote 36 Jama That gut ami ga* she kec'.t 
with braking strange. 

Brake br/ik arch. pa. t. of Break. 
Brakeage, breakage (biv' kud/, . [f. Brake, 
Break . t-- age.] 'Flic action of a l^rake in 
stopping a train, etc. Also attrib. 

1864 Daily I'd. 6 Aug., If they thought Inspector Darby 
had been the cause of want of breakage by not seeing that 
the train had its proper number of guartN, 1869 Eng. 
Met h. 24 Dec. 31*3 3 i he breakage power of the lender L 
not .sufficient. 

Brakeless br<"»kli$ , a. [f. Brake sbr + 
-less.] Not provided with a brake. 

1880 Daily Tel. 8 Oei., Disaster* have befallen brakelcss 
trains. 1886 Century Mag. Apr. 8*3/1 Here we were..in 
a lonely mountain road, .with a brake less machine. 

Braken, variant form of Bracken, fern. 
Brakesman ljiv**khman). Also brakeman, 
breaksman. [In sense 1, f. Brake sbA + Man ; 
in sense 2, referred lo Brake sbJ ; for the form 
cf. craftsman, marksman, sportsmani] 

1 . In Coal-mining : sec quot. 

1851 Coat-tr. Terms Xorthumbtd. <y Durh. 10 Brakesman, 
the engineman who attends to the winding machine. 1866 
I kvons Coal Quest, ed. 2) 258 George Stephenson was 
brakesman to the fixed engine. 

2 . The man in charge of the brake-apparatus of 
a railway train; in U.b. brakeman) the guaul. 

1861 Olmsii.d Cotton Kittgd. I. 16r A brakeman told 
me this delay was not very unusual. 1865 Morn. Star 
i Feb., At the time of the accident he had been employed 
as a breaksman about three weeks. 1883 Harpcds Mag. 
Jan. 212/2 The brakeman bawled out, ‘Tannery Town!’ 

Braket, variant of Bragget. 

Brakkener, variant of Brackenek. Obs. 
Braky (brc‘ 5 'ki), a. [f. Brake sb.l or - + -y. The 
sense is not very distinctly brought out by writers.] 
Overgrown with brushwood or fern. 

1636 B. Jonson Disc0-0., Redeem arts from their rough 
and brakey seats, where they lay hid. 1775 Adair A met-, 
fnd. 7 To secure them from the brambles and braky 
thickets. 1790 A. Wilson S/up/t. Dream Poet. Wks. n 
High on the summit’s brow, or braky glen.. they fed. 1855 
Singleton l 'irgit I. 8 Far hanging from ihe braky cliff. 
Braky, var. of Bracky a. 
t Braid, Pa. pple. Sc. Obs. rare~K [cf. Du. 
brallen to adorn.] Dressed, decked, arrayed. 

c 1571 Sir R. M aitland Solace hi Age, The fairast wenchc 
in all this loun..in hir best goun, Kycht braivlie braid. 

Brall(e, -ar, -er, -ing : see Brawl, etc. 
Brama, an(e, obs. f. Brahma, Brahmin. 
Bramah, (properly branna, often bra tna). At¬ 
trib. or syntactical use of the name of Joseph 
Bramah (1749—1814), designating machines, etc. in¬ 
vented by him, as Bramah-key (also short Bramah) 
-lock, -pen ; Bramah’s press, a hydraulic machine 
constructed to produce enormous pressure. 

1836 Dicklns Sk. Boz ii. (1850) 166 Testing the influence 
of their patent Bramahs over the street-door locks to which 
they belonged. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts ll\. 140 The Bramah 
lock has been long celebrated. 4846 G. Wright Cream 
Sci. Knerzot. 55 Bramah's press .. is on the principle of the 
hydrostatic bellows. 

Bra*mantip. Logic. A mnemonic word, rc- 
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presenting the first mood of the fourth figure of 
syllogisms, in which the two premisses arc uni¬ 
versal affirmatives, and the conclusion a particular 
affirmative. 

1870 Howes Logic vii. 20a 

Bramathere (bra*majn«i). [f. Brama — 
Brahma + Gr. Orjpi-ov wild animal.] A genus of 
fossil animals, remains of which are found in India. 

1879 Lk Conte Elcm. Geol. 499 The Sivathere .. seems 
10 have combined the characters of a Ruminant and a 
Pachyderm. The Bramathere was a similar animal. 
Brambel, obs. form of Bit amble. 
t Bra’inberry. Obs. or dial. [f. Bit am e - + 
Berry sbA ; cf. OHG. brdmbcri, MHG. brAmber, 
mod.G. brombeere blackberry: see next.] The 
bramblcbcrry or blackberry. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhouers Bk. Physic 166/2 Take the rootes 
of Brainbcrryes. .& wash them In water. 1864 1 orksh. 
Provinc. (Kirkby), I have sold a good few Bramberries. 

Bramble (brarrabT). Xorms: 1 br^mel, 
brsemel, brsembel, 1 4 brembel, 2 brimbel, 3 
brimbyl, 4 brembil, -bul, brimbil, 5 bremmyll, 
brymbyl(l, brymmeylle, 5-6 brymble, 5-y 
bremble (in 9 dial.,, 6 brambel, brombille. 
brymmil, 6- bramble. [OE. brembel, brxmbcl, 
later form (with euphonic b, and consequent 
shortening of vowel) of bremcl , brxmel, masc.i— 
OTeut. type brAmilo-z. dim. of the word, of which 
the simplest forms are OE. br 6 m Broom A\ Gcr. | 
*br£m OTeut. *brAmo-z, and WGer. *brama 
• thornv shrub* (011G. brama, 51 lbi. brame. I)u. 
braam. MEG. braam )O 1 eut. bnCtna- sir. fern. 

Cf. mod. G. brombeere brambleberry, blackberry. 
See also Broom.] 

1. A rough prickly shrub; spec, the blackberry- 
bush {Rub its fr u(icos us). 

c 1000 .Elfric Gen. iii. i 3 Dornas and bremelas heoasprit 
3 e. c 1000 Sax . Lecchd. !• 192 Gcnim I>a> wyrte he man 
erusti, <S: oftrum naman bremel bramibel] nemneO. Ibid. 

11 . 290 \Vib utw;erce brembel pe den begen endas on 
cor' an. c 1:75 Cott. Ham. 223 Se eorefe syloe homes and 
brembles. <1:300 Cursor M. 924 Brembel (z\ r. brimhyl] | 
and thorn it sal te yeild. 1382: Wycmf Job xx.xi. 40 l or 
whete be spnmgc to me a brimbil. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
. Arb.' 05 Tho cam wc in a felde ful of hrome and brembles. 
15:3 Douglas sEueis in. i.\. no My wrechit fuid wes 
berreis of the brymmil. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. U ivb, 

1 he bramble bindeth, drictli and dicth heyre. 1697 f )RV ‘ 
nes I'irg.Georg. in. 67S Their defenceless Limbs the Bram¬ 
bles tear. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No 161 , m 1 Tully sought 
amidst bushes and brambles the tomb of Archimedes. 160: 
Delamer PL Card. \n There is a double white-tlowered 
variety of the common Brain ole. 

fig. 1644 Milton Educ. \ 1738 136 That asinine feast of 
sow-thistles & brambles which is commonly set before them. 1 
1779 Johnson L. P., Dryden m 3 i 6 ' 351 The roses had not 
yet been plucked from the bramble. 

2. Comb, and Attrib ., as bramble-brake . • brier , 
•bud, - bush, -leaf. -thread , -wood ; also bramble- 
bond, a bramble-shoot used to bind straw 
in thatching, etc.; bramble-brand, a parasitic 
fungus v Aregma ruin which appears on the* 
bramble ; bramble-curo, a superstitious practice 
formerly employed in country districts for the cure 
of disease (cf/ bramble-loop , ; bramble-flower, 
the flower or blossom of a bramble ; also the 
Dog-rose {Rosacanina. ; bramble-loop, the loop j 
formed by a bramble shoot bent round so as to 
root itself into the ground again; bramble-rose, 
the white trailing dog-rose. Also Bramblk-rerky. 

1854 J. Hogg Microsc. ti. i. (1867) 294 ’Bramble Brand, 
hypogenous with a dull red stain on the upper surface. 
eiooo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilckcr Voc. 269 Tribu/ns,*brtvm- 
belbrair. 1579 Lasgham Gard. Health 1:633) 87 ’Bramble 
brecr, or Blackberry. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. June 7 1 he 
’Bramble bush, where Byrds, .their tunes attemper. 1846 
Sowerbv Brit. Bot . (18641 III. 163 An incautious approach 
to a ’Bramble.bush. 1866 Proas. Bot. II. 996/: In Corn¬ 
wall the * bramble-cure is only employed for boils. 159 1 
Spenser Virgil s Gnat xi, ‘1 his with sharpe teeth the 
•bramble leaves doth lop. 1866 Trcas. Bot. II. 996/1 
We have heard of cotvs that were, .dragged through the 
•bramblc-loop. 1713 Ctess Winchelsea Misc. Poems 
291 The Woodbind and the’Bramble-Rose. 

Bra mble Shortened form of Brambling. 
1674 Ray Eng. Birds 83 The Bramble or Brambling. 
llcnce (or from Bramble 1 ) bramble-finch - 
Brambling ; also bramble-net, * a net for catch¬ 
ing birds, a hallier’. Phillips 1706. 

1865 Derby Merc. 25 Jan., Mr. Scrimshaw also sent three 
grey parrots, a macaw.. and bramblefinches. 1881 Standard 
2 Mar. 5 The Act..omits the bramblefinch. , y 

Brambleberry [bncmb’Iiberik The‘berry 
or fruit of the bramble ; a blackberry. 

c 1000 Sax . Lecchd. III. 8 Drince seoca of branne! berian 
Sewrungene oft. 15S* Huloet Brymble berry, mornm. 
1655 Mouffet & Benn. Health's fm/rav. <1746) 3:4 Bram¬ 
ble-berries or Black-berries .. arc .. nourishing to a weak 
Stomach. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Flux, 1 he Powder 
of Snails burnt with the Powder of Bramble-bcrrics. r 85 2 
Gard. Chron. 54 In Scotland (and north of England] black 
currants are called ‘ Blackberries and the fruit of R ubus 
frnticosHS is called * Bramble-berries \ 

Brambled (brormbTd),///. a. [f. Bramble 1 
•+-ED-. ] Covered with or full of brambles. 
a 1790 T. War ton Ode iii. <R.) Forlorn she sits upon the 


brambled floor. 1880 Blackmore M. Anerlcy I. xviii. 322. 
Their crane had been left in a brambled hole. 

Brambling < brarmblin . Also 6 bramlin e, 

7 brambline, bramlin. |>Gcr. bramlin *, prob. 
f. WGer. *brAtna Bramble + -ling.] 

A bird Pringilla montifringUla) belonging to the 
fmch-tribe; the Mountain Finch. 

1570 Levins Manip. 133 A Bramlin, bird, montifringella. 
1655 Mouffet & Besn. Health's hnprov. <17461 188 Brain- 
blings are a kind of small Birds, feeding chiefly upon 
Seeds. 1882 Proc. Bcnv. A 'at. Club IX. 504 The Brambling, 
or Cock of the North, was rather a rare winter visitor. 

Brambly (brantibli), a. [f. Bramble 1 +-Y b] 
Full of brambles; ofthenatureofbrambles ; thorny. 

1581 Mulcamer Positions 86 Rough, brambly, and bushy 
groundes stuffe the head. :6i: Cotgr., Ronccux. .bram- 
blie, brierie. 1710 Pamirs Past. iv. (R. Hark, how they 
warble in that brambly bush, i860 Tennyson Brook, I 
murmur under moon and stars In brambly wildernesses. 

f Brame 1 . Obs. rare~ l . [Prob. ad. It. 
brama 1 earnest desire or wishing ’.] Longing. 

1596 SrENsbK F. <?. tu. ii. 52 Through .. hart-burning 
brame, She shortly like a pyned ghost became. 

t Brame Obs. [Identical in form with 
MDu. and MHG. brume of same meaning: see 
Bramule. But the OF. form corresponding to 
these is brom giving ME. brome (Broom). See 
Bram BERRY.] A brier or bramble, 
r 1425 \ r oc. in Wr.-Whicker 646 Hoc tribal us, brume. 
Bra‘me, 7/. [a. F. brame-r to cry as an animal 

elephant, ox, deer, etc.).] ? To roar, bluster, rage. 
Hence Braming. 

1865 Nfall Hymns Purtui. 6 Winter braming, summer 
flaming. 

Bramene, etc.: see Brahmin, etc. 
Bramkersine, obs. form of Brankursine. 
Bramlin e, obs. form of Brambling. 
Bramoistn, variant of Braumjsm. 

Bran 1 .breen). Forms: 3-4bren, 5 brenne, 
bryn e, 6 brene. 5-7 branne, 3 bran [a. OF. 
bren, bran ; cf. Pr. andSp.dial. bren, It.dial .brenno, 
brinnu , bren, bran. A Celtic etymology is usually 
alleged, but the words quoted, Bret, brenn, X\ elsh 
bran, Gael, bran , appear to be adopted from It. 
and Eng. 'I bc sense of * filth, excrementwhich 
1 belongs to bren or bran in rnod.Fr., is not recorded 
in OFr. ; if this were the primary sense, we might 
compare Welsh braen. Ir. brean. Gael, hr cun, which 
have in composition the sense of * manure\] 

1 . The husk of wheat, barley, oats. or other grain, 
separated from the flour after grinding ; in techni¬ 
cal use, the eoaisest portion of the ground husk 
| see quot. 1SS3). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13524 He wil ^ >ift nu if he mai, as man 
do>corn or bran. 1 1325 Gloss H . de Bddcsuh in W right l <v. 
155 Le fitrjrc , bren. c 1386 Chaucer Reeves T. 133 In slide 
of flour yet wo! I ycuc hem bren. 1464 Mann. 9- llouseh. 
F.xfi. 254 My mastyr payd .. for bred and brenne, yj.s. 
1547 Bookdk Br>rv, Health i 377 Made with .. the bran 
of benes. 1620 Vennek Via Recta i. 18 There is a kinde 
of abstersiue faculty in the bran. 1756 Nugent Gr. 'Iour 
Italy III. T44 They have an academy called La Crusca a 
word which signifies bran, alluding 10 the sifting of the 
flour. 1883 Knowledge 24 Aug. 120/1 The husk is sepa¬ 

rated in ditferent degrees of coarseness; ‘hrati’, ‘ pollard , 

Nt * sharps ‘.. bran being the coarsest. 

b. ftg. and tram). Proverbial phrases, to sift 
to the bran, to take the flour and leave the bran.) 

J 577 11 FLLowes Gurnards Fam. Ep. 237 \ ou bestowed 
>0 much branne in the worlde. 1607 Shahs. Cor. 1. i. 150 
All From me do backe rccciue the Flowre of all, And leaue 
me but the Bran. 1639 J. Clarke Paramiot. 326 The 
Devils nieale is halfe branne. 1654 Jer. 1 avlor R ea 'Pres. 

A j. Nothing which had not been already considered, and 
sifted to the bran. 1659 Gauoen Tears Ch. 182 1 he ignorant 
vulgar 1 who are the bran and coarser sort of people . 

+ 2 . Scurf in the hair. Obs. (Cf. Gr. irtTvpov, L. 
furfur.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens j. Ixxiit. ito The lye .doth dense the 
heare from all bran or white scurfle, 1580 Baret Ati\ B 
1133 Full of branne or skurfe. 

3 . Comb., chiefly attrib. ^containing bran as an 
ingredient), as bran-lnscuit, -bread, -cake, - loti ), 
-mash, -poultice, • tea , -water ; also bran-bath, a 
bath taken in water in which bran has been steeped; 
bran-boil Calico Printing ), a boiling of the 
fabrics in bran-water in order to remove colouring 
matters from them ; bran-duster, a machine for 
< dusting ’ or clearing away flour from bran ; bran- 
stuffed ppl. a., stuffed with bran. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 463 There is no advantage in 
adding soap to the ’bran boil, c 1425 Glass, in Wr.-W flicker 
Voc. 657 Panis fttrfnrius , *branbred. 1870 Daily A rtvs 
28 Oct., An order that, .no bread should be made in. .Met2 
except bran bread. 186a F.Griffiths Art ill. Man. 'ed.0221 
I.et ample ’bran mashes be given. 1838 I. Taylor Home 
Ednc . 265 Wooden, waxen, and *bran-stufled personages 
that crowd .. the drawing-room. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1 . 
463 The clearing process, .by boiling in *bran-water, 
t Bran Obs . Also 7 brann(e. [Prob. special 
use of Bran 1 , suggested by the L. phrase ejusdem 
farinte ; influence from Brand would seem prob¬ 
able, but that word does not appear to have had 
the required sense so early.] Sort, class, quality. 


1610 Bp. HALLri/<?/. Brown is ts 59 Their Popes supremacy, 
infallibility, .and a thousand other of this branne. 1647 
Jlr. Taylor Dissuas. Popery iii.(:6S6.i 225 They add more 
particulars of the same Bran. 1672 Marvell Kelt. Transp. 

1. 237 A particular bran of persons who wilL.be accounted 
the Church of England. Ibid. 11. 327 Magnifycd and 
esteemed, .by those of your Bran and Leaven. 

+ BranA Obs. Also brane. [a. F. bran'p ‘a 
kind of unreclaimable wild Oxe in Provence and 
Languedoc' (Cotgr.), ad. pseudo-Latin branus , 
brana. a misreading of brattus, braua ; cf. mod. 
Pr. bran bull.] A name applied to some im¬ 
perfectly known animal, described as a wild ox. 

1688 Holme Armoury 11. ix. 170 Markham, .calls it a 
Buffle, or Wild Oxe; others call them Brans, or Branes, 
or Wild Oxen. 

t Bran C Obs. rare~ K . [The original Latin 
document (printed in Riley’s Mon. Gildhallaz 11. 

11S) has b> annum ; Riley also cites brenna from 
Gervasc of Canterbury, apparently the fresh¬ 
water bream ; cf. branhng, Brandling ; also 
Barne.] Some kind of fi^h. 

1720 Sto~ws Survey <ed. Strype 1754 1 II. v. xxvi. 464/2 A 
better Bran, Sard, and Bctule for yi. 

Bran (brren). v. [f. Bran sb.i] Irans. To 
1 clear’ maddered goods by boiling in bran-water. 
Hence Branning vbl. sb. 

Brancard (brarqka-id). Also 6 brancorde, 

7 brankard. [a. F. brancard a litter, f. branche 
Branch.] A horse-litter. 

1592 Unton Corr. 11847' 30: His hurt will not suffer him 
to ryde but in a brancorde. 16:3 Purchas Pilgr. vm. xi. 
795 An image of wood, like to a man, set vpon an azure- 
coloured stoolc, in a brankard or litter. 1752 Lady M. W. 
Montague Corr. lxiv. III. 125 My bed was*placed on a 
brancard. 1879 R. S. Edwards Russ, at Home I. 310 Had 
I seen the brancard in which Charles XII. was carried at 
the battle of Pultawa ? 

Brances, var. of brasses : sec Brass {Min.) 
Branch branj , sb. Forms: 3 bransch, 3 6 
brance, 4 bronch, 4-6 braunche, 4-7 branch©, 
braunch, 5 brawnebe, 3- branch, [a. F. branche 
branchlate L. brnnea paw of an animal.] 

1. A material offshoot. 

X. A portion or limb of a tree or other plant 
growing out of the stein or trunk, or out of one of 
The boughs ; in a more specific sense, a branch is 
understood to be smaller than a hough and larger 
than a shoot or spray. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1321 He., sau. .a meki! tre, Wid branchis 
fele of bare al bare, c 1325 E. F. A Hit. P, B. 487 A bronch 
of olyuc. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2681 Sche quakyth As 
doth the braunche that sepherus shakyth. ^1449 Pecock 
Rcpr. 1. vi. 29 As the sprai cometh out of the braunche, the 
braunche out of the bou}.^ 15$* Abp. Hamilton Catech. 
82 A stark brance of anc Aik tree. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 
433 From Branch to Branch the smaller Birds with song 
Solac’d the Woods. 1704 Pope Autumn 75 Now golden 
fruits on loaded branches shine. 1873 Morley Rousseau I. 
169 To construct hovels of branches and clay. 

2. transf. Anything analogous to a limb of a 
tree, in being a lateral extension or subdivision of 
a main trunk ; e. g. of a mountain range, a river, 
a road or Tailway, an artery or vein, etc. 

1297 R. Glouc. 152 t>e ober hadde sene branchesAnd 
toward J>e Yrischc see. .pci drowe. 1603 R. JonNSON Kingd. 
4- Comnrw. 221 Therein are saidc to be^ three and twenty 
braunchesof the mount Atlas. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth 
11. 104 Tho* the particular place, .be now under W atcr, and 
a Branch or Bay of the Great Ocean. 1787 Winter Syst. 
Hush. 99 The branches, or smaller drains are from twenty to 
forty, or fifty feet a-part. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anal. 
644 From the aorta therefore arise secondary trunks, 
branches, twigs and ramuscules in great number. 1862 
Stanley Jew. Ch. H877' !• * iv * 276 The vast army fled far 
through the eastern branch of the plain. 1874 Boutell 
Arms <V Arm ix. 173 From these guards curved branches 
proceed, .to the pommel. 1878 F. Williams Midi. Railw. 
359 It is a branch of the Great Northern, 

b. U. S. spec. A small stream or brook. 

1835 W.Irving Tour Prairies 188 Most of the ‘branches', 
or streams, were dried up. Ibid. 307 In 4 branch or brook 


vatcr. , 

c. One of the subdivisions of a deer s horn ; a 
start,’ antler, or shoot; transf. a hom anciently 

ivorn as part of a woman’s head-dress. 

1485 Bk. St. Albans E. iiij, Too braunchis first pawmyd 
tie most haue. 1598 Manwood Laives Forest iv. § 6 (1615) 
46 In a Bucke they say (of the antlers], Bur, Beame, Braunch, 
Aduancers, Palme, and Spellers. 1661 Lovell Hist. Antnt. 
The horns arc only on the Males, and have 6 or 7 branches. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. Conch 98 A shout rose again, and 
.. shook the branches of the deer. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour D vnj, Many of them caste 
away their braunches and homes. 

d. One of the arms of a candelabrum or chande¬ 

lier. Hence + A chandelier, esp. of the kind used 
in churches. Obs. . . 

[1476 Will (Somerset Ho.), Ad sustentacionem luminis 
beate marie virginis vocati le Branche.] 1525 ChurchW. 
Accts. St. Dunstads, Canfcrb., 'l’aperys that where sparyd 
of the braunche before the Rode. 1552 Huloet, Can- 
dlestycke called a braunche. Candlestycke with thre 
braunches or lightes. 1709 E. W. Life Donna Rostna 135 
A Chrystal Branch fill'd with Wax Candles. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. Exp. Philos. III. xxix. 180 \ou may find how long 
a branch is which hangs down from th« roof of a church. 

e. poet . The human arm (or hand;. rare . 
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1583 Shaks. Tit. A. it. iv. 18 What stcrne vngenllc hands 
Hath, .made thy body bare Of her two branches 
+ 3 , A branch-like figured pattern in embroidery 
or ornamental work; cf. Branch v. 6, Branched 2 b. 

1606 Peacham A rt Drawing 35 1 n diapering.. maintaining 
one branebe or the same work throughout. 

j* 4 . A definite complex structure or form, as tbe 
characteristic form of man or any animal. ^ 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barf hoi. Anat . 1. xxvui. 68 The 
Particles of the Seed .. agitated only by the Heat of the 
womb., fall into the Branch of a Live wight. Ibid. The 
Divine Shape of. .Man is alwaies one and the same .. How 
could that Branch be formed without the Mind? 

II. Figurative applications suggested by the 
relation of a branch to the tree. 

5 . Connected with the notion of a 1 genealogical 
tree’. 

a. One of the portions into which a family or 
race is divided according to the differing lines of 
descent from the common ancestor; hence a divi¬ 
sion of a nation, or of a * family * in any fig. sense, 
such as that of a group in scientific classification. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5657 (Gott/) pat branch .US. brauccj 

of kin cald iuus was, pat cam of iaeob sonis iudas. a 1581 
Campion Hist. Ire/, vtii. (1633) 24 Cast out by the col lateral 1 
braunches of Cham. 1793 Burke Orr; (18441 IV. 135, I do 
not flatter myself, that the English branch of the Jacobin 
family is a jot better than the French. 1839 Tiiiri.w am. 
Greece I. 147 They arc Mmynn*; a branch of the Greek 
nation. 1848 Macau lav Hist. Eng. I. 219 Both the branches 
of the great House of Austria sprang to arms. 

t b. A child, descendant; cf. scion. 0 b$. cxe. 
in humorous use; (quot. 1S07 contains an allusion to 
Psalm cxxviii. 3). Cf. Olive-branch. 

*535 Coverdale Jer. xxiii. 5, 1 wil rayso vp the rightuou* 
braunch of Dauid. 1577 Holinshed Citron. 11 . 12/1 Basto- 
Icnus a branch of Japhct.. brought thither the same kind of 
speech. 1605 Camden Rent. 93 Robert the sonne of Mab 
dred, a braunch of an olde English familie. 1753 Watts 
Coronat. Day xiii. 49 Puet. Wks. 1782 VII. 150 Mark that 
young branch [ footnote , Prince William] of rising fame. 
179J Boswell Johnson 1 .22 Of which [family] the poet 
was a branch. 1807 Ckabde Pur. Reg. 1. 478 Now of that 
vine he’d have no more increase, Those playful branches 
now disturb his peace. 

c. In devotional literature applied to Christ, 
with allusion to Isa. xi. I, Zech. iii. 8, vi. 1 etc. 

1535 Coverdale Zech. vi. 12 Beholde, the man whose name 
is tne braunche. 1719 Watts Hymns 1. 1 . ii. He [God) 
makes the Branch of promise grow. 1831 Wesley's Hymns 
Supp. No. 650 Branch of Jesse’s stem, arise. 

G. With express or implied reference to a meta¬ 
phorical tree, root, or stock : One of the conse¬ 
quences deducible from a general principle ; one 
of the effects resulting from a cause. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. dc W. 15311 131 b, Which is .. the 
thyrdc braunche in the tree of grace. 1719 Watts Hymns 
1. Ivii. v, Wild and unwholesome as the root Will all the 
branches be. 1756 Burke Sub/. B. Wks. 1842 I. 40 This 
branch rises, .from terrour, the common slock of every thing 
that is sublime. 

b. To destroy {anylking) root and branch : to 
destroy it utterly, to destroy both the thing itself and 
all its effects ; originally suggested by the wording 
(derived from Mai. iv. 1) of the London Petition 
of Dec. 11, 1640 for the total abolition of epi¬ 
scopal government (see quot.) Hence, Root-and- 
branch petition , root-and-branch billy this petition, 
and the bill embodying its proposals, laid before 
parliament in 1641 ; root-and-branch party, the 
party by which the bill was supported ; also (with 
more general meaning) root and branch policy , re¬ 
form, a ‘ radical * policy or reform involving the 
total aholilion of some existing institution. 

[1611 Bible Mai. iv. 1 The day that comcth shall burn 
them up. .that it shall leave them neither root nor branch. 
1640 Petition in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1721) I V, 93 That the 
said government, with all its dependencies, roots, and 
branches, be abolished. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vm. ii. §6 
It was vain to strike at the branches, whilest the roote of all 
llereticks doth remain.] 1641 Lord Say & Sele in Ho. 
Lords in Cobbelt Part. Hist. (1807) II. 806 The question.. 
is not, Whether episcopacy, .shall be taken away root and 
branch. <11674 Clarenuon Hist. Reb. in. (1843] 04/1 Sir 
Harry Vane, and shortly after Mr. Hanibden. .were believed 
to be for root and branch ; which grew shortly after a com¬ 
mon expression. 1655 Lestrance C/tas. /, 184 The Scotish 
fires had .. burnt up to nothing Episcopacy both root and 
branch. 1867 Morley Burke 180 The root and branch 
policy of the Tudors. Ibid. 237 Privilege and immunity 
were then cut up root and branch. 1884 Gakoiser Hist. 
Eng. IX. xevi. 299 The Root-and-Branch party knew well 
that they could not. .count on a majority. 

c. In medieval theology, one of the subordin¬ 
ate classes coming under the category of any one 
of the seven deadly sins, or of any venial sin. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26363 Gastly sin |e*].. lust and pride. 
And j?air bransches hat springes wide. 1340 Ayenb. 9 per 
by 20m c bronches het nc byc]> na^t dyad lien 2cnne. c 1386 
Chaucer Pers.T. r 15 Of this roote [pride] springen general 
braunches ; as ire, envye, accidie. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. 
xvii. 264 Ypocrisic is a. braunche of pruyde. 1615 Hieron 
Wks. I. 603 The raging sins of the first ’table, as well as 
the more notorious branches of the second. 

7 . A division of a subject; a subdivision of a 
general concept or notion ; a department of any 
study, pursuit, or employment; freq. in phraseo¬ 
logical combinations, (where department may be 


substituted), as branch of activity, industry, study, 
etc. Also branch of the revenue, of the prerog¬ 
ative, etc. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. xl, As to the fourth part, 
Pronouncyacyon, 1 shal it she we anone .. Wyth many 
braunches of it. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 11. ii. 66 The sister* 
three, and such branches of learning. 1651 Houses Leviatk. 
it. xxvi. 141 Fidelity, a branch of naturaJl Justice, a 1674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 111.US43) 114/1 Thus fell that high 
couri [the star-chamber], a great branch of the prerogative. 
17x2 Steele Sped . No. 288 »j Indian Silks were formerly 
a great Branch of our Trade. 1727 Swift Gulliver 1. vi. 66 
Their learning, .flourished in all us branches. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters Pref., One branch of quackery. 1762 Hume 
Hist. Eng. 11806) V. Ixvii. 109 The king’s revenue lay under 
great debts and anticipations; those branches granted in the 
year 1669 and 1670 were ready to expire. 1813 Jane Ausi i:n 
Pride Sf Prcj. iii. 10 She was obliged to seek another branch 
of the subject. 1839 Tiurlwau. Greece I. 239 The Flue- 
nicians .. introduced letters, along with other branches of 
knowledge. 

b. One of the divergent directions along which ;i 
line of thought may be followed out; a division 
of a complex proposition, question, argument, 
discussion, demand, legislative enactment, etc. 

1542 3 Act 34-35 Hen. VIII, v. § 3 It is contented in the 
. .statute, within diners articles and branches of the same. 
1632 Star Chamb. Cases 11886) 102, I thinke these as 
branches of the fir*t charge are charged in the bill. 1696 
Wm.sTON Th. Earth iv. v. 477 The first Branch of tins 
Proposition. 01700 in Rushworth Hist. Coll. III. 11. ii. 
980 [heading] 'The Branch of a letter from the Arch-bishop 
of Canterbury to Dr. Hall, .dated.. the nth of Nut ember 
1 639. Ibid. 1347 ( heading, an. 1640' A Branch of the Lord 
Digby’s Speech about Fpiscopacy. 1783 Ainswurt h Lat. 
Did. i.Morelbi, A branch [of discourseJ, ia/ut. 18x8 Cruise 
Digest VI. 307 The express declaration of the testator in 
almost every branch of his will. 

8 . A component portion ol an organization or 
system, a part of a larger unity. Branch of lhe , 
legislature, one of the houses or chambers into 
which the legislative body is divided. 

1696 Whist on Th. Earth lntrod. u The bare Earth.. i* 
but one of the Members or Branch. 17:2 Addison Sped. 
No. 287 .* 5 A mixi Government consisting of three Branches. 
1768 Blackstonk Comm. IV. 258 ’This branch of the legis¬ 
lature, which represents the people. 1839 Ykowi.il A Hi . 
Brit. Ch. xiii. 1847) *5° The Roman Church was a sound 
and uncorrupt branch of the Catholic Church. 

9 . A local office of business, subordinate to the 
main or head office, as the ‘ branch 1 of a bank or j 
other establishment. 

1817 Petition in Part. Deb. 215 This London Union Society 
. .establishing branches and affiliations. 1875 Jlvoxs Money 
(18781 257 Important banks, each possessing numerous 
branches. 



House to pilots who have passed an examination 
as to their competence. Cf. branch-pilot in 13. 

1865 Esquiros Cornwall 237 He received a branch, the 
name given to a certificate bearing the signature of the 
Society. 

IV. 11 . In various techn. senses [chiefly after 
Fr. branched : in Arch, tbe rib of a Gothic vault : 
in Zool. see quot. iSSi' ; in Mech. the beam or 
axle of a pump or similar machine ; also, a bolt 1 
or strap with arms; in Harness-making, a pair of I 
parallel levers passing through the ends of a curb- ( 
bit, and provided with rings or loops for the curb- 
chain, etc.; in Fortification , the wing of a horn- 
or crown-work ; also, one of the boyaux of a zig- 
zag approach. The word is also used of the 
metal piece on the end of a hose, to which the 
nozzle is screwed ; and of each of the sides of a 
horse-shoe. 

1659 Leak // 'ate racks. 17 The said Levers shal be al*o 
fitted to two arm* or branches. 1793 SmEaton Edystone L. 
§38 There were two large branches fixed near the center, 
for taking hold of the two sides of a large upright piece of 
timber. 1838 Penny Cyct. X 11 . 206/1 The defenders of their 
branches could not have avoided firing upon one another. 
1881 Nature XXIV. 463 Branches—The cell-bearing por¬ 
tions of the zoariuin of Glauconoiue. .or Synocladia. 3884 
E. L. Anoerson Mod. Horsemanship t. v. 18 The branches 
should be long or short, as the rider wishes a mild or a 
severe bit. 

V. Comb . and All rib. 

12 . General relations: a. (in sense 1), ohjective with 
ppl. adj., vbl. sb. or agent-noun, as branch-bearing . 
-gatherer ; locative and instrum, {poet.), as branch- 
charmed, - embellished , - rent ; altrib. pertaining 
to a branch', as branch-bud ; also branch-like adj.; 
b. (in sense 2 altrib. (having the character of a , 
branch), as branch-line (of railway). -root, -vein ; c. 
(in sense 9) as branch bank , - establishment, -office. 

3567 Maplet Gr. Forest ^6 Pearserthnut. .is in leafe and 
•braunch bearing like to Ctcer. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 370 
The deciduous # branch-buds of Bryum an not in nm may 
also be considered as organs of reproduction, a 1821 Ke vrs 
1 Hyperion , Tall oaks, *branch-charmcd hy the earnest star*. 
1597 Drayton Mortimer, no Notingham ..Crowne of the 
beautious *branch-cnibcllish’d soylc. 1483 Cath. Angl. 41 
A *Brawnche gederer, frondator. 1852 TurrER Proverb. 
Philos. 167 With dull malignant stare watcheth the*branch- 
likc boa. 1846 Penny Cyct. Supp. II. 667/2 When.. in work¬ 
ing ^branch lines, a carriage must be sent through for the 
accommodation of only two or three passengers. 1885 Law 


Rep. XXIX. ChanceryDiv. j 19 The company had no * branch 
office of its own in England. 1840 Ad 3 4 Vic. xcvii. § *8 
Effecting communication between such railway and any.. 
^branch railway. 1820 Keats Lamia 13 Vales deflower’d, 
or forest-trees *hranch-rent. 1884 Bower & Scon De Bary's 
Phaner. 9* Ferns 362 •Branch-rout* of Dracttna reflexa .. 
have a thoroughly typical structure. 1858 W. Ellis Visits 
Madagasc. ix. 242 At the adjacent 'branch station . we 
remained a week, c 1400 in Rel. Ant . 1 . 190 Fro ' basylna * 

.. A *branche veyn spryngelh up ful bolde. 

13 . Special combinations: branch-bottom (in 
lf.S .), sec quot.; branch-building a., building in 
branches ; branch-chuck {Mech. , a chuck having 
four branches turned up at the ends, and furnished 
with screws; branch-coal, a provincial name for 
anthracite ; branch-pilot, a pilot who holds a 
Trinity House certificate ; f branch-stand v., ‘ to 
make a Hawk take the Branch, or leap from Tree 
to Tree, till the Dog springs the Partridge’ (Phil¬ 
lips, 1706V, branch wines, a translation of Pg. 
vinos dc ramo, wines made for home consumption , 
branch-work, ornamental figured patterns (ef. 3). 

1880 New Virginians I. 82 The land being what i* called 
’branch-bottom, i. e. alluvial in character. 1868 Wood 
Homes withoutH. xwii.514 We *hall take first the ’branch* 
building mammalia. 1864 Times 10 Dec., The first ’brunch 
pilot who offered his services .. was bound to be accepted. 
1833 C. Redding Hist. Mod. Wines viii. 1836" 2.6 'The wine 
country of the Douro is again subdivided, into, firsi, Fac¬ 
tory wines .. and secondly, "Branch wines. 1702 W. J. 
Bruyn's l 'oy. Levant ix. 32 Intermixed with ’Branch-work* 
that make a glorious shew. 1842 Tennyson Pal. Ad 95 
' Branch-work of costly sardonyx. 

Branch, V. [f. prec. sb.: cf. F. brancher.'] 

I. inlr. 1 . To bear or put forth branches; 
sometime* with forth, out. Also fig. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xxxi.v. 19 Floureth lluuro, a> lilie; 
3 yucth smel, and braunchetli in to grace. 1552 Ilui.OEr. 
Braunchen, or haue braunche*, p //w;<A{>. x6i l Shaks. Ii ‘tut. 
T. l.i. 27 There rooted betwixt them then such an affection, 
which cannot clui.se but braunch now. 1759 tr. DuhameTs 
I/usb. u. i. (1762 127 Gave the earth round these plants a 
good stirring before they branched. 1882 Vini s Sai hs 1 Bet. 
470 ’They branch e\eti before they reach the ground. 

2 . Iran.f. and_//c, r . To throw out branches or off¬ 
shoots ; to separate into branches, ramify. Freq. 
const, from, into. Now almost always with out. 

1398 Tremsa Barfh. De P. R. in. ix. 14 j 5 54 The fyfthu 
synewe brauuchyth and c myth in Howes to the lnsiru- 
immte.s of towchynge. 1736 Burke. SuN. a B. lntrod. Wks. 
1 . 129 What subjet t does not branch out to infinity? 1853 
Kouf.rtson Serm. Scr.. in. iii. 1872’31 Ii branches, there* 
fore, into a twofold divi-ion. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ 
1. v. § 32 1875 117 Consequences .. that go oa branching 
out inure widely years progress. 

b. To spring out, as a branch or branches irom 
the stem or root ; to deviate from an original 



I atlv. out, off, less freq. away. 

t 1400 Destr. Troy 8730 Beamy* of bright sun, braun* 
j chisolofte. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 247 *2 ,1 have known a 
woman branch out into a long dissertation upon the edging of 
a petticoat. 1799 Scott, described ed. 2 13 Many inferior 
ranges, here and there, branch out from them on all sides. 

1811 Fuslli Led. Art v. 11848 463 If it branch not out of 
the subject. 1839 Yeoweli. Auc. Brit. Ch. xi. 1847 11 - 
I rom this point, .branched most of the great roads into the 
interior. 1870 Max Muller AV. Retig.nZ-j^ 163 A very early 
concentration of speech from which these dialects branched 
off. 1871 Freeman Norm. Com/. 1876 IV. xviii. 212 The 
Foss Way .. branched off from the Eastern gate. 1884 
Mactn. Mag. Oct. 431/2 An excellent street . branches 
away from the quay, and leads into a vast square. 

+ 3 . To spring, arise, or descend from a common 
stock or parentage ; also, To be branched in the 
same sense). Obs. 

1583 Si'A nyhurst Aineis 1. Arb. » 18 That from thee 
Troians should branch a lineal ofspring. 1609 Hieron 
ll ’ ks . I. Dcd. A ij, All those young plants which , haue 
branched from you both. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 
544 These Butlers are branched from Sir Raph Butler. 
1639 Fuller Holy IVar 111. xviii. (18401 146 They were a 
younger huusc of the Waklenses, and branched from them. 

II. Wans. 

4 . To divide (anything into branches; to spread 
out (anything) in the manner of branches. 

1700 W. King Transactioncer 1 oThe ends ofthe Twigs are 
branched into bunches of Flowers. 1795 SmniiEY Joan of 
Arc 1. 48 'The dark yew .. branch’d there its naked roots. 
1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F . 221 Jewels .. Sprinkled about 
iti gold that branch’d itself Fine a* ice-ferns. 

5 . fig. To arrange or set out in branches, arch. 
1628 Prynsk Cons. Cosens 10 We branch the matter of thp 

Booke into point* of Doctrine and substance. 1673 Lady’s 
Cult. 1. v. § 32, I shall not need to branch out devotion 
into the several parts. 1789 Bentiia.M Princ. Legist, xviii. 
§ 56 'The whole system of offences .. is branched out into 
five classes. 1810 Month. A‘<t'. LXII. 496 If a Gothic 
story be branched out in the forms of the Shakspearcan 
drama. 

6. To adorn or embroider with gold or needle¬ 
work representing flowers or foliage. Cf. Branch 
sb. 3. Alsoyf^. 

1596 Spenser F. <?. 11. ix. 19 The iraiue whereof loose far 
hehmd her stmyd, Rraunched with gold and perle. 1611 
Fletcher Philast. v. iv. 37 May the Moths branch their 
Velvets. Ibid . Branch me his skin in flowers like a sattin. 
1859 Tennyson Enid 631 Enid fell in longing for a dre» 
All branch’d and flower d with gold. 
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BRAND. 


BRANCHAGE. 

7 . To furnish with branches or branching horns. 
Also fig. 

1633 Ford Broken Hrt . 11. i. 250The city housewives.. 
Cu 11, kiss, and cry sweetheart, and stroke the head Which 
they have branchtl. 

Branchage (bru-njed^ . [f. Branch sb. + 
-age: cf. F. branchage.'] Branches in the mass. 

1868 Browning Ring <y Bk. x. 274 Leafage and branchage 
vulgar eyes admire. 1873 — RedCott. Night-C. 652 In the 
main ash-avenue Under the blessing of its branchage-roof. 

Branchar, -er: see Blanch hr ] . 

Branched (branft), ///. a . [f. Branch sb .and 

V. + ED.] 

1 . Provided with branches, lit . and jig. (Cl. 
senses of the sb .; often combined with numeral 
or other adjs., as double-, five-, in any-b ranched.) 

<■1350 Will. Paterae 753 Vnder a tri appeltre .. was 
braucched ful brode. 1567 Studley Scr.ccas liippolytus 
11581 56 The Lime dUplayes his braunched armes. 1668 
Wilkins Real Char. 157 A double branched brow-amlcr. 
1841 Mrs. Browning House Clouds 29 A >pacious hall . . 
Branched with corridors sublime. 1877 U. J. More Under 
Balkans, A lighted triple-branched wax taper. 

+ 2 . Divided, distributed; descended v from a 
family or an ancestor). > v Cf. Branch v. 3-5.) Obs. 

1429 Pol. Poems 1859 1 11 .141 Royal braunched, descended 
from two lyne>. 

b. Adorned with a figured pattern in embroid¬ 
er)', gilding, chasing, etc. Cf. Branch v. 6 . 

1509 Moves Past. Pleas. xxmi. xxxii, The rofe was 
braunched curiously Of the beten guide both gayc and 
glorious. 1552 H. W. King Invent. Ch. Hoods 1 5 A 

cope of blew and Braunched Damaske . x.\i. 1601 Shaks. 

r~ot l. N. 11. v. 54 Calling my Officers about me, in my 
branch'd Vehiei gowne. 1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 5S^*'4 Seven 
Silver Spoons .branched on the Iop>. 

3 - Hence in Arch. branched work, the caned 
foliage on friezes and monuments. 
Branchellion .bneqkc-li/n,. [a. Ft. trait- 
ehellion . shortened by Sa vigny from the* earlier 
branchiobdcUion lit. ‘a leech having gills ’ ; cf. 
Branchio- and Or. leech.] A species cd 

Annelid, a leech which attacks fishes and tortoises. 

1847 in Craig. 1876 Blslden Anim. Parasites 113. 

Branclier 1 brwnjw). [f. Branch v. + -erF] 
That which bears or puts forth branches. 

1610 Folkingiiam Art of Surrey ». ii 43 The thin 
brauncher [vine] needs a battle Soyle to enlarge ihe Dila¬ 
tion. 1651 Reti/. Il'etten. 1685*77 If their Child be not 
such a sjieedy spreader and branchcr, like the Vine. 

Brancher-'. Also ; brauncher, brawncher. 
[a. A I - . * brancher — F. branchier , 1 . branche 
Branch.] A young hawk K or other bird) when it 
First leaves the nest and hops about the branches. 

? 111400 Merle A rth. 190 pareby brauncher* in brede beityr 
w.is never, i486 Bk. St. A leans ijb. After saynt Mar- 
gareti> day..thay bene calde Bra*nchcri>. 1575 Tukblkv. 
Bk. PaLonrie 69 Thcbraneher i* *he that fulloweth the old 
hawke from braunch tubraunch. 1727 Bradley Pam. Du t. 
s.v. Cuntiry Bird, Those of the first year .. are term'd 
Bran.hers. 1808 Jamieson, Brant hers, young crows after 
leaving the nest, and betaking themselves to the 1 toughs or 
branches, Teziotd. 1873 Daily A ‘e~.ys 19 July 5 7 We hav e 
a cage with a ‘branchcr’ a young linnet. 
b. Jig. A young child. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xvi. 389 My home, .with all 
my pretty little teuder branchcr* hopping about me. 

jBranchery V br<vnjari). [f. Branch sb. + eky.] 
Branches collectively, lit. and fig. 

1830 Coleridge Ch. <v St. (1830' 131. 1847 Sara Cole, 

kidgl in Blog. Lit. Introd. 125 All the branchery of mystic 
beliefs and superstitious practices. 1855 Bailey Mystic £>5 
That tree.. From whose umbrageousbranchery human fruit 
..In sacred ripeness dropped. 

fb. Applied by Grew to : The ramifications of 
the endocarp in an apple or other fruit. 

1674 Grew .rD/n/. Plantsx. vi. $ 2 The Branchery is nothing 
else but the Ramifications of the Lignou* Body throughout 
all the parts of the Parenchyma. 1753 Chambers Cyel. 
Supp. s. v. Apple, The branchery* or vessels are only rami¬ 
fications of the woody part of the branch. 

Branch-hircin, obs. form of Brankursine. 

|| Branchiae, branchia brargki,/, brarijkia , 
sb. pi. Also obs. ME. pi. braunches, [L. bran¬ 
ch ia, pi, branch ip, ad. Gr. I 3 payx ia gills, pi. ol 
&pay\iov (in sing, meaning a )in\] 

The organs of respiration in fishes, etc, ; gills. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. v. x.vw. <1495) 147 Some 
beestes haue no lounges bnt they hauc braunches in stede 
of lounges. 1674 Gkf.w Anal. Trunks i. iii. § 26 Fishes hav¬ 
ing their Branchia; Land-Animals their Lungs, 1854 
Bushman in Cire. Sc. (18651 11 . 23/2 The Pulmonary* Aracn- 
nidian* .. breathe by .. pulmonary branchia. 1866 Wood 
Nat. Hist. <1874' 627 The double gills or branchia;.. 

Branchial V bnvijkial), a. [f. L. branchi-x (see 
prec.) + -al 1 : cf. Fr. branchia/.] Pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or resembling gills. 

1801 Phil. Trans. XCI. 246 The branchial appendages .. 
arc of a deep blood colour. 1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. $ Phys. 
I. 115/2 The bilocular heart of fishes is entirely branchial. 

Branchiate, -ated (branjkijt’U, -u'tud), <7. [f. 
as prec. + ate-, + -ED.] I laving, or characterized 
by, branchia.* or gills. 

1836 Todd Cytl. A nut. A Phys. L 107/2 Ciliated, bran- 
chialcd, and pulmonaled classes. 1870 Rollesion Anim. 
Life Introd. 62 In Branchiate Vcrtebrata there is nu epi¬ 
dermal skeleton. 


BrancInferOUS (brxqkrfaros), a. [f. mod. 
L. branchifer J. branchiae gills + -fer bearing) + 
-ors.] Bearing or furnished with gills. 

1854 Woodward Mollusca 98 The development of 

the branchiferotis gasteropods may be observed., in the 
common river-snails. 

Branchiforni (brargki^um', a. Also bran- 
chiiform. [f. L. branch i-x gills + -FORM.] Like 
or resembling gills. 

1845 Pros. Berio. Nat. Club 11 . 146 Articulations., 
branchiform, being chiefly adapted fur respiration. 1852 
Dana Crust. 1.612 There are..branchiiform appendages. 

Branchiness (bru*njmis\ [f. Branchy + 
-xe>s.] Branchy quality or condition. Also Jig. 

1611 Color., Branchage, branchinessc; thicknes, or store 
of branches. 1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 323 The 
metaphysical generalizations display. . a fibrous branchiness 
of argument. 1806 Month. Mag. XXI. 416 A bush differs 
from a tree in that its branchiness begins at the very root. 

Branching v bnrnjli)\ vbl. sb. [f. Branch z\] 

1 . The action of throwing out branches, or of 
diverging in the manner of branches; ramification; 
t -otter, a collection of branches. AUo jig. 

1578 Banntlr Hist. Man v. 71 With diuers orders of 
braunchynges they embrace it. 1684 T. Blrnel Th. Earth 
1 . -^^2 We have before compar’d the branchings of these 
river*, .to the ramifications of the arteries in the body. 1724 
W.vns Logic 34S Finish your whole argument with as few 
inferior branchings as reason will admit. 1882 Vines Sat hs 
Bot. 207 Dichotomous branching is frequently repealed in 
one and the same plane. 

2 . The action of decorating with dowers or foli¬ 
age. in embroidery, gilding, engraving, etc. 

1622 Hf.vi.in Cosmogr. ut. '1673* 55 2 The branching of 
Satins, .being amount many others, one of their Inventions. 

Branching, jpl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing-.] 

1 . 1'hat branches; that put* forth branches. 

1382 Wvclik Jer xvii. a l’hcr braunching trees in hee^e 
moutucyncs- 1645 Milton Arcades £6 Under the shady 
roof Of braunching elm. 1725 F i e Odyss. mu. 122 High 
at the head a branching Olive grows. 1842 Tennyson I ’ere 
de l \ re 27 Not thrice your branching limes have blown. 

2 . Spreading, ramifying, diverging ; also, ram¬ 
bling, diffuse. 

1720 Pol l: Iliad \x\. 446 The branching stream* 1810 
boLTHLY Nihama win. x ii. In branching vein*. 1864 111 K* 
ton S<.ei Abr. II. i. 12S T he Buriicts were a branching 
family. 

3 . Bearing antlers, antlered. 

1667 Milton P. L. vii. 470 The swift Stag. .Bore up hi** 
branching head. 1718 Pori: llitul m. 37 So joys a lion, if 
tlie- branching deer, his bulky prize, appear. 

Branchio- br.vijki|t>\ also incorrectly bran- 
cho-, combining form of Gr. &phy\t<x gills, as in 
Bra:nchio-a nal a., pertaining to the branchia: 
and amts. Bra nchio-ca rdiac a ., belonging to 
tlte gills and hear. Bra ncliio ga steropod, //. 
poda, -pods, a gasteropod which breathes air 
througli water ; also, any gasteropod. Bra nchio- 
paTlial a.. j)ertaining to the gills and mantle of 
molluscs. Bra nchio-pari'etal a., pertaining lo 
the gills and wall of the atrium (of molluscs' 

1856 III x lev in Woodwardd/i’/Z^nr 446 The part, behind 
[die mantle] becomes the branchio-anal surface. 1836 Todd 
Cy.t. Anal. <v Phys. I. 206 2 The blood .. returns to the 
heart by means of the branchio-curdiac vessel*. 1877 Hi x- 
lly Anal. Inv. An. viii. 505 In all .. Branchiogasleropods, 
the mantle secretes a culicular shell. 1880 Bastian Brain 
S4 The * auditory sacculesarc connected with this great 
brancliio-pallial ganglion. 1856 Woodward Mollusca in. 
3 :4 The branchial .sac is connecte*.l with the wall of the 
atrium hy branchio-purietali vessels. 

Brancliiopod. br.vqkijffpp.d). PI, -opods, 
-opoda -p'^da). [f. Branchio- + Gr. rour, 7ro5-ov 
foot: cf. Fr. branehiopotle .] lit. 1 Gill-footed,’—a 
member of the Crustacean order distinguished by 
having the gills upon the feet. Also attrib. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. 81 In the .. Branchiopod 
Crustacea the long dorsal vessel is also found. 1836 Todd 
Cycl. Anal, y Phys. 1 . 755/2 In the Branchiopods.. the body 
consists of a long series of rings. 1862 Wood Nat. Hist. 
732 The gills are attached to the feet, and they arc there¬ 
fore termed Branchiopoda. 

Hence Bra nehio podous a. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 602/1 'The young of Balanids.. 
closely resemble some of the branehiopodous Crustacea. 

Branchiostegal (broeQki|^st/gal), a. [f. 
Branchiostege ^or its elements) + -al.] 

1 . Pertaining to the membrane which protects a 
gill chamber ; covering or protecting the gills. 

*749 Phil. Trans. XLVl. 128 Slender cartilaginous Bones 
. .analagous to the brancheostegal Bones of other Fishes. 
1872 Miv art Elem. Anat. 478 The branchiostegal mem¬ 
brane..is supported by the branchiostegal rays. 

2 . quasi-.w. for branchiostegal ray. 

1849 52 Todd Cycl. Anat. \ Phys. IV. 1144/2 Slightly 
curved rays..called branchio-stegals. 

Branchiostegan (bnei]kij*rst/gan). [f. mod. 
L. branchiosteg-i (cf. next) + -an.] A member of 
the Branchiostegi, an old order of carlilaginous 
fishes having free gills covered by a membrane. 
i &47 iu Craig. 

Branchiostege (biwijki^t/'d^), a. [a. Fr. 
branchiosllge, f. Branchio- + Gr. oriy-av to 
cover.] Covering the gills (^Branchiostegal). 
Hence Brancliiostegfite J-p*st/dgait). [App. 


after Gr. aTt-ylr^, erroneously taken as an agential 
sb. from <7T£7€U'.] The membrane covering the 
gills. Also Branchiostegous (-^ st/g 9 s), a. a. 
Having gill-covers; b. = Branchiostegal. 

1748-52 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 220!Joo.) The branchio- 
slege membrane contains ten, eleven, or twelve bones. 1769 
Pennant ZooL 111 . 164 The number of its branchiostegous 
rays are seven. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 11 .111. i. 
294 The cartilaginous, or. .branchiostegous tribe of fishes. 
1880 Hcxley Cray.Fish 25 This flap..is called the Bran- 
chioslegite because it covers the gills or branchiae. 

Branchiostomons (hroeijkiifrstomas), a. [f. 
Branchio- + Gr. -aro/zov -mouthed + -ous.] Hav¬ 
ing the gills in connexion with the mouth. 

1881 Owen in Nature XXIV. 400 In fishes the double 
function of the mouth L retained—all are* branch iostomous’. 

Branchireme (brwqkirrm). [f. L. branchi-x 
gills + rent-us an oar.] An organ in the branchio¬ 
pod cntomostraca which serves the double purpose 
of respiration and of locomotion. Cf. quot. 

1835 Kirby Habits 4- Inst. Anim. II. xvii. 133 Jointed 
legs-, that terminate in a fasciculus of *etiform branches, .also 
connected with the respiration of the animal .. might be 
denominated Branchiremes. 

Branchless (brunjlcs), a. [f. Branch sb. 
+ -less,] Without, or destitute of, branches. 

i6ix Cotgr., Tronfonner.. to make headlesse, branch- 
lc*»e. 1834 Aikd Xcbuchatln. 1. ii. 53 Beneath her branch¬ 
less palm must Judah sit. 

b. Jig. and transf. 

1606 Shaks. A at. <y C 7 . in. iv. 24 Better 1 were not yours 
Then your so branchlesse. 1848 \V. Bartlett Egypt to 
Pal. iii. (1879) 39 About midway of this branchless course it 
enters Egypt 

Branchlet (bru*nJKt\ ALoS branchilet. [f. 
as prec. + -let.] A little branch, a shoot; in Bot. a 
smaller branch growing from a larger one (render¬ 
ing L. rawttlus' ; Jig. a small division or offshoot. 

1731 Bailey, Branehilet , a little Branch. 1820 Findley 
Mouogr. Roses Introd. 21, 1 have found it necessary to make 
a distinction between branche* and brunchlcts. 1881 Mt- 
\ art C<r/ 279 The tlor>af branch divides at the carpus into 
two branehlcts. 1883 L. Arnold A 7 . Slaughter in lad. 
Idylls 241 'There perched A thousand crows .. some on 
branehlcts. 

Brancho-, incorrect form of Branchio-. 
Branch-ursine, obs. form of Brankcrsine. 
Branchy s bru*nji), a. [f. Branch sb.* -yF] 

1 . Bearing branches; fnll of, covered with, or 
consisting of branches. 

1382 Wyclie 2 Kings xvii. 10 And vndir al braunchy tree. 
1480 Caxton Oz'itCs Met. xiv. xv. Com lu me, into this 
braunchy wood. t66x K. W. Con/. CharacA\Z 6 a' 89 Called 
arms, for their hard bran«_hey resemblance. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
v. 313 [ Trees] .. lopp’d and lighten'd of their branchy load. 
1820 Combe (Dr. Syntax* Consol. 1. 134 ITie cedar, The 
branchy monarch of the wood. 1850 Blackie <Eschylus 1 . 
35 l‘he outspread olive's branchy shade. 

2 . transf. Putting forth offshoots, or divisions; 
wide-spreading, ramifying ; also v of deer) bearing 
horns, antlered. 

1606 X. Baxter Man Created in Farr’s S. P. 11848) 238 
Within a branchic filme there lyeth the braine. 1676 J. 
Beaumont in Phil. Trans. XI. 731, I have a piece of 
branchy spar. 1830 T. Hamilton C. Thornton (1845) 99 
The deer , stood .. tossing high their branchy foreheaefs. 
1830 'Tennyson Talking Oak 273 The fat earth feed thy 
branchy root. 

Brahck, -vrsin, obs. ff. Buank, -ursine. 
Braneorde, obs. form of Brancard. 

Braneorne ; sec Brantcokn. 

Brand breend ),sb. Also 1-7 brond(e, 4bront, 
broond, 5 bronnd, 6 Sc. broynd, 7 bran, 9 dial. 
bron. [Com. Teut.: OK. brand , brpnd= OFris. 
brand (MDn. bra/i(d), Du. brand), OHG-, MHG. 
branl (mod.G. brands, OX. brand-r OTeut. 
*brando-z, f. bran- pret. stem of *brinn-an to BURN 
+ suffix -do, as in Word.] 

I. Act. means, or result of burning. 

+ 1 . Burning, conflagration, destruction by fire. 

a 1000 Beotonj 4258 Hy hinc ne moston. .bronde forbxr- 
nan. C1300 A'. Alt's. 1856 They .. stele fuyre, and wilde 
bronnd, Anon in kyng Daries lond. 

2 . A piece of wood that is or has been burning 
on the hearth ; also poet, a torch, a match or lin¬ 
stock (sec quot. 1S10). 

c 950 Lindisf Gosp. John xviii. 3 Judas, .cuom 3 idir mi 5 
lehlfatum & brondum & woepnum. a 1000 Dan. 246 (Gr.) 
Ba:ron brandas on bryne f>Tes. c 1175 Lamb, Horn. 81 He 
wule aquikien and al pc brond tenden. <11300 Cursor M. 
7154 Vn-to hair taUs fir he band, Foluand ilk fox a brand. 
1477 Earl Rivers Dictes (Caxton) 16 Scomyng .. wastith 
louc as the fiere dolh the bronde. <1 1547 Surrey sEncid 
iv. 505 With burial brandes I absent shall thee chase, a 1674 
Milton Hist. Mosc . Wks. 1748 II. 129 So cold .. that the 
very Sap of their Wood-fev.el burning on the fire, freeze* at 
the Brand’s-end. 1735 Somerville Chaste 11.409 Like Flocks 
of Sheep they fly Before the flaming Brand. 1810 Campbell 
Batt. Baltic i, By each gun the lighted brand, In a bold 
determined hand. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 41 The 
brands of one of their fires were still smoking. 

3. transf. and jig. 

t a. collect, or in pi. The fire on the hearth. 
Obs. or dial. 

a 1300 Prov. Hcndyng 109 Lste buck oune bronde*, quo]> 
Hcndyng. 1862 Karnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. 1 . 129 She 
warm’d em some cider avore the bron. 
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b. A brand from the burning or from the fire 
(in allusion to Zech. iii. 2 and Amos iv. ir): a per¬ 
son delivered from imminent danger. 

1382 Wyclip Zech. iii. 2 Wher this is not a dead brond 
rauyshid of the fijr. 1535 Covf.roai.f. ibid. Is not this a 
brandc taken out of the fyre? , 779 .'Vfsley Hymns (1831* 
170 O Jesus, of thee 1 inquire. If still thou art able .. The 
brand to pluck out of the fire. 1822 U. Cox Life Fletcher 
it. 17 His prayer hence was, ‘ Save me, Lord, as a brand 
snatched out of the fire 

c. The torches of Cupid and the Furies. 

CX385 Ciiaucf.r L. G. IK 2252 The fnryes thre with all 
hir mortall bronde. 1579 Lvlv Enph/tcs 1 Arb.) 112 So shalt 
thou easely .. quench the brandes of Cupide. 1611 Siiaks. 
Cymb. n. iv. 91 Two winking Cupids, .nicely Depending on 
their Brands. 1795 Burke \Vks. 1842 I I. 243 The 
meditations of the closet have .. inflamed armies with the 
brands of the furies. 

d. Jove's or God's brand: the lightning. Phoebus * 
brand : the hunting rays of the sun. With a blend¬ 
ing of the sense * weapon *; cf. Milton’s 4 flaming 
hrand ’ of the archangel in P. L. xn. 643). 

15x3 Douglas ZEneis vnt. vt. 20 Into this land Sat urn us 
com, fioand gret Jovjs brand. 1596 Spenser F. Q. t. viii. 2t 
Where th’ Almighties lightning brond <loes light. 1620 T. 
Peyton Farad, in Karr's S. P. 177 A smoky hill, which sends 
forth fiery brands Of burning oyfc, much like the sword the 
tree of life doth keepe. 1885 H. 11 . (>mns tr. Integer / ’itae 
in Nat. Rev., And o'er me Phccbus' fiery brand, Tierce 
beating from above. 

e. Applied to persons. Cf. firebrand. 

1608 Armin' Nest Nina. 4 And you of our limes of Court, 
nimble braind brands that burne without smoking. 

4 . The mark made hy burning with a hot iron 

1552 Hui.of.t, Bronde, or marke made with a whote yron. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 220 The marke or brand of a buk 
head which was imprinted vpon his [Bucephalus’] shoulder. 
1722 Dp. Foe Moll Ft. (1840) 219 My comrade, having the 
brand of an old offender, was executed. 1851 Longf. Gold. 

I.eg. iv. v, I see the scar, The brand upon your forehead. 

b. fig. A sign or mark, sometimes in a general 
sense, but usually (with reference to the practice of 
branding criminals conveying the idea of disgrace; 
a stigma, a mark of infamy, 

1597 Hooker Feel. Pol.x. lxv. § 11 To mark that age with 
the brand of error and superstition. 1628 Prvnnf. Cats. 
Cozens 98 Arc they not a public brand and blemish to our 
Church? 1651 Cleveland Poems 24 No Fellon is more 
letter’d, though the brand Both superscribes his shoulder and 
his hand. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil 11. vi. (1840) 244 The 
devil could go nowhere without this particular brand of 
infamy. 1853 Marsokn Early Purit. 324 The brand of 
that day’s infamy will never disappear from the annals of 
Massachusetts. 

C. A trade-mark, whether made hy burning or 
otherwise. (^Applied to trade-marks on casks of 
wines or liquors, timber, metals, and any descrip¬ 
tion of goods except textile fabrics.) 

1827 Motley v. DOTo/tman 3 Mylne & Craig La 7 t> AV/. 4 
The proprietors have added the brand mark ‘ Margam ’ on 
each box. 1881 Mechanic § 155. 53 Timbers from Swedish 
ports are marked on the ends with red letters or brands. 

5 . An iron instrument for making marks by burn¬ 
ing, or (quot. 1S2S) for cauterizing a wound. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth 11 . 159 The more 1 felt the pain 
his knife and brand indicted, the better was my chance of 
recover)', i860 W. Collins IKom. White 11. v. 321 Pain 
anti fear and grief written on her as with a brand. 

6. (Jransf from 4 c.) A particular sort or class of 
goods, as indicated by the trade-marks on them. 

1854 Miss Warner Old Helmet 1 . 266 The ale was of a 
superior hrand. 1864 Reader 25 June 803 The most re¬ 
nowned dealers whose hrand passes muster. 1880 Print. 
Trades Jrnl. xxxt. 14 The perfume of this brand of wax is 
delightful. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 451/r There are 
special brands of steel wire for tbe shrouds and stays. 

7 . A species of blight in plants, causing the leaves 
and young shoots to look as though they were 
burnt; called also Burn (ef. Ger. brand). 

1639 Horn S: Robotham Gate Lang. Uni. vi, § 52 If it be 
over heated, it turns to brand or mildew. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. Plants 111 . 386 Of truly parasitic plants some, are 
known by the common names of Mildew, Rust, Brand, etc. 
1881 Wuiteheao Hops 58 There are special forms of these 
fungi, known as rust or brand. 

II. 8. The blade of a sword or similar weapon, 
and hence (like * blade’) the sword itself. [So 
also in led. and in later times in OF. and MIIG. 
brant \ possibly from its flashing in the light.] 
t a. Blade, weapon. Ohs. (exe. as in b). 

c 1050 Will 0/ ZE the Is tan ZEth. in Thorpe Dipl. 559 Ic 
jean Eadmunde minon bre 5 er J>,xs swurdes Offa cyng 
ahte .. and anes brandes, c 1380 Wyclif Senn. Sel. Wks. 
I. 26 A swerd or a knyf..Tnci myjten .. wi^drawe 
brondis J>at bus done harme. 

b, A sword. (Cf. the poetical use of* blade’.) 
A poetical use, though in the present century writers 
of romance have used it in prose as an archaism. 

a 1000 Beotvnlf 2012 Hine syoSan no brond ne beado- 
mecas bitan ne meahton. c 1205 Lay. 15239 He seal leosen 
t>a hond Jnirh his a^ene brand. C1340 <$- Gr . Knl. 

1584 Brayde2 out a bry^t bront, & bigly forth strvdez. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 7926 And 1 thi bane for to be with my 
brond egge. e 1440 J ’ork Myst, xxix. 142 Vone boy with a 
brande lirayedc me full nere. a 1541 Wyatt Psalm xxxvii. 
14 They have unsheathed eke their bloody bronds. 1667 
AIilton/ 5 . L . xii. 643Tb* East cm side. .Of Paradise. .Wav'd 
oyer by that flaming Brand. 1718 Pope Iliad v. 105 On 
his broad shoulder fell the forceful brand. 1820 Scott 
Abbot iii, There ne'er was gentleman but who belted him 


with the brand. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets v, 124 My 
wealth’s a burly spear and brand. 

Brand (bncnd),v. Also 4-6 brond(e, 5 bronne. 

[f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To burn with a hot iron, whether for 
the purpose of marking the flesh (as in the case of 
criminals or slaves), or of cauterizing as a surgical 
operation ; also/fg. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll . 103 Ilauing f>er conscicns iren brondit. 
c 1440 Promp . Parv. 53 Bronnyn wylhe an yren [1499 
bromlyn], eautcrizo. 1615 Cl. Sandvs 7 'rav. 109 Both men 
and women do brand their m ines for the lone of each other. 
1753 Scots Mag. Feb. 97/1 The former i< to be branded and 
imprisoned. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xl. 91 Has been j 
branded in his right hand with the letter 11. 

2 . To mark indelibly, as a proof of ownership, 
as a sign of quality, or for any other purpose ; to | 
impress a word, letter, or device) byway of brand. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xii. 177 Thou wouldest that 
God should at leastwise brond him with the broade arrow. 
1681 Cotton Womb Peak fed. 4) 43 Every step did brand 
Assured fooling in the yielding sand. 1805 Luccock Nat. 
Wool 113 When sheep are not branded with pitch, or any 
other substance injurious to the staple. 1879 Cassell's 
Tec/m. Ednc. IV. 253 2 The mark was the Idlers ‘M. (’.' 
branded on tin-plates. 

b . fig. 1o set a mental mark of ownership upon ; 
also, to impress (a fact, an event indelibly on 
one’s memory. 

1602 Warner Alb . Eng. xi. Ixiii. 11612) 273 The greenc 
knight, be whoso he shall, her heart had branded hers. 
1848 Kiscslf.y Saint's Trag. x. i. 226 To brand upon your 
thoughts How she was once a woman. 1875 Jowi. i r Plata 
(cd. 2) HI. 531, I was able 10 recall every word <>f this, 
which is branded into my mind. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1883) 114 Words and utterances .. branded indelibly up >u 
the memory. 

3 . fig. To mark or stamp with infamy, stigmatize. 
1625 Bacon .1 theism, Aft. (Arb.>337 All. .arc branded with 

llie Name of Atheists, a 1674 Clarendon l/ht. Reb. 11702 
1 . in. 215Thej*. .intended by some Vote to Brand him, and 
make him odious. 1771 Cumberland West hid. tv. iv, 
Brand me for a coward if I baulk you. a 1853 Robertson 
Led. ii. 61 Dare we brand infidelity with hard names? 

Brand, obs. form of Bkawnep. 

Bra'nded, ///. a d Obs. exe. dial. [A northern 
var. of braided, later Buindep.] Brindled 
1561 Richmond. Wills (1853' *48, 1 geve to Henry Todd 
on oxe calfe in Pekncll, color branded. 1607 Topsia.t 
k'our-f. Beasts 126 A spotted, branded, party coloured dog 
is not approved. 1611 Chapman Itiad xxi. 217 They saw a 
branded serpent sprawl, .amongst them from above, a 1800 
Ballad, 1 Lads of Wamphrav' iii. in Scott Minstr., The 
brokit cowand the branded bull. 1880 Patterson Antrim 
Sf Down Gloss., Branded, branncl, of a red colour with 
streaks or bands, applied to cattle. 

Branded hrarnded),///. a A [f. Brand v.] 

1 . a. Marked with a hot iron. b. Bearing a 
trade-mark, or mark of quality. 

1652 Proc. Parliament No- 159. 2502 Advt., A light gri y 
Mare, .branded with E. a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Qinuk Wks 
1730 1 . 64 A branded villain. 1880 Daily Tel. 30 Apr., 
There is no alteration in branded iron. 

2 . f/g. Marked with infamy, stigmatized. 

1601 R. Varington Two Lament. Traj. v. ii. in Bnllen 
O. PI. IV, Branded with a marke of Shame. 1654 Curia 
Po/iti.T 100 Why should that branded Polititian make feare 
and love impossible and inseparable? 1878 Bosw. Smimi 
Carthage 265 Branded with the defeat of Canine. 

t Branded,///. aA Sc. Obs. rarc~ x . [Cf. F. 
bramifr to fasten two pieces of wood together with 
a peg.] ? Firmly sccufcd ; peril, error for bandit. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 350 Anc brig .. Rycht stark 
of lymmer.. Brandit and bond, and festnit richt fest. 

Branded, misreading for branded embroidered : 
so also brandur for brandnr embroidery. 

C1440 Gate. A,-Got. it. iii, Here belt was of blunkei .. 
Branded with brende golde. /bid. n. iv, His brene and hi- 
basnet. .With a brandur abought, al of brende golde. 

Bran-deer. A loose adaptation of Ger. brand- 
hirsch, * a stag with dark-brown breast.’ Grimm. 

1774G0LDSM. Nat. Hist. ti. v. (1862) I.327 A kind of stag, 
named by the ancients the Tragelaphus, and which the 
natives call the bran deer. 

Brandeis, obs. Sc. form of Brandish. 
Brandelede, obs. var. of Bkandkktit. 
tBrandellet. Obs. rare 

c 1325 Coer de L. 322 His pusen thenvith gan gon, And 
also his brandellet t>on, llys vyser and his gorgerc. 

t Bra ndenburgh. Obs. [f. the name of a 
city in Prussia, famous for woollen manufactures. 
So Fr. brandebourg .] A morning gown. 

1676 Etheredge Man of Mode tv. ii. (1684) 61 V have a 
very fine Brandenburgh on, Sir Fopling. 1691 Fop Diet. 
Supp., Brandenburgh, a Morning Gown. 

t Bra’ndenburg’S. Obs. [Prob. so called 
because worn in the army of the Elector of Branden¬ 
burg, afterwards king of Prussia; ef. Fr. brande¬ 
bourg, 1 boutonniere avec ornement ’ Boiste).] 
pi. The ornamental facings to the breast of an 
officer’s coat. 

1753 Han way Trav, (1762I I. vu. xcii. 422 [The Prussian 
King] in his regimentals, which are a blue cloth frock with 
silver brandenhurgs. a 1771 Smollett Humph. CL (1815) 
225 He wore a coat.. trimmed with Brandenburgs, now 
totally deprived of their metal. 

Brander (brayndDj), sb. 1 [f. Brand v. + -hr.] 
One who brands. 


i860 RawlixSON Herodotus vu. xxxv. IV. 36 lie [Xerxes] 
bade the brawlers take their irons and therewith brand the 
Hellespont. 

Bra nder, Obs. exe. Sc. and north, dial. 
zMso 5 brandyr, 6 brandire. [Variant of Brand- 
iron.] A gridiron. See also Brandish, Brand- 
iron, Brandhkth. 

c 1450 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulckcr 626 Tripos, brondyre. 1587 
in Wacllcy Bristol Wills (1886 251 My great pan and 
brand ire and Pykes thervnto belunginge. 1708 Inv. in 
E. W. Dunbar Soc. Life Moray 212 1 1 >.» A frying-pan, two 
brandeis. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxiv, A couple of fowls., 
reeking from the gridiron or brander. 

Brander brnrmto.G, 7 1 . 1 ( hieflv Sc. and north. 
dial. [f. prec.] trans. and intr. To cook on the 
gridiron, broil, grill. Hence Bramdered ///. a., 
Brandering vbl. sb.. as in brandering steak. 

c 1782 Sir ‘ 1 . Sincmir Scott. Dial. 172 (Jam.) The Scots 
also say to brander lor to broil meat. 1814 Scott Wav. 
Ixiv, 4 I’ll brander the moor-fowl that John 1 Icatherblullei 
brought in this morning.' ri8i7 Hogg Tales A Sk. III. 37 
Brandered kidneys. 1848 Forster Life Gotdsm. 1. iv, A 
brandcretl chop served up. 

Bra nder, f.- [prob. f. Brander sb.-, as ii 
i to arrange cross-bars in the lorm of a gridiron ’ ; 
but cf. F. brandir under Branded///, a.-] 

Hence Bra ndering vbl.sb., ' the covering of the 
under-side of joists with battens ... to nail the 
laths to, in order to secure a belter ke) for the 
plaster of a ceiling’ Spoil Piet. Engineer. 1S69.) 
Branderer, ?erron. form of brande re r, Broi- 
dkher: but the passages are obscure. 

1387 T RE visa Higdon Rolls Ser. III. 77 [J'ulliK Ho-tilius] 
..vsede pnrpur, a maner veed clobin.?^ of 1 ynges and 
brandcTcrs anti rcuercs (orig. purpura et Jastibns vsus 
est\. r 1530 in Glitch Coll. Cur. 1 1.287 I K-livnyd to my said 
l.ordis Hranderars of his Copis in small i'c rlc. .poiss. liii oz. 
Ibid. II. 289 Dcliveryd in gilt«- spangillis ISr my l.ordis 
Footmen Coolisio Sle\>n Humble Branderer poiss. cbj oz. 

Brande(y)rne, -hirne, var. of Brand-iron 
Bi’andewine, early form of Brandy. 

Brand-goose : see Brant sb. 

Brandied (hrx-*ndid ,ppl.a. [f. Brandy : ] 
Mixed, treated, or 1 fortified* with brandy. 

*833 E. Rronixo Mod. I Fines iv. cd. 2> 66 The brandied 
wines of Portugal. 1871 M or ley C/it. Mist. (1886 I. 

The wine of truth is in his cup a brandied draught. 

Brandified (brarndifaid , ///. a. [*\s it f. a 
vb. brandify : see -hy.] Affected by brandy. 

1863 Spring x Sit/n/n. Lap/. 31 He had already got some 
such notion into his muddled, brandified old head. 

Branding brx ndiijV vbl. sb. [f. Brand 

1. 'Khe action of marking with a hot iron, as a 
surgical operation : or of burning a mark upon a 
criminal, or an article for sale. 

( 1440 Promp. Pan•. 53 Brondyngc, cauteri.tit io. 1660 K 
Coke Justice l hid. 14 Anything, .received into the senses, 
he it whipping, branding or hanging. 1764 11 \rmfr Observ. 
vi. xvi. 261 Whipping an<l branding with the flower-de-lis 
among the French. 1846 McCulloch -In* Brit. Empire 
18541 1- f’3 1 Ike gutting., of the herrings, and the branding 
of the barrels. 1849 Grote Greece n. xi. V. 128. 
fig. a 1649 Drumm. oi 1 i wvTii. Hist. Jas. I \ Wks. (1711 
90 it would be an everlasting branding their honour, if 
timorously, .they show their backs to their enemies. 

2. alt rib., as in brandings orrall , - iron , -yard. 

c 1440 Promp. Part'. 53 Brondyngc yren, eauterium. 
1583 (loi.MNG Calvin on Dent. xiv. So Despisers of God .. 
haue the said branding yron searing within them. 1863 
\V. Phillips Speeches xi. 259 His broad bosom scarred all 
over with the branding-iron. 1881 Gentl. Mag. Jan. 64 The 
branding-yard [for cattle]. 1885 Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 3/2 
The cows and calves, .are driven into the branding corrall. 

Branding, ///. a. [f. Brand v. + - inc -.] 

1 . That scorches or marks by burning. 

1811 Byron Curse of Min. xi. In many a branding page 
and burning line. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. ii. Xor branding 
summer suns avail To touch thy thousand years of gloom. 
1868 Ln. Lytton Citron. Char . 11 . 127 The branding bolt, 
that rent The skies asunder. 

2 . That brands or stigmatizes. 

1853 C. Bronte Viltette xxiii. 11876)250 It was a branding 
judgment. 1877 Farrar My Youth i. 4 He felt the branding 
finger upon his brow. 

t Bra ndi ron. Obs. exc. dial . Also 4 brand- 
hirne, 5-6 -eyrne, -erne, -yren. 6 brond- ; other 
forms under Brander sb.- [f. Brand + Iron.] 

1 . A kitchen utensil, commonly a gridiron, but 
the name is transferred to other articles, as and¬ 
irons (still dial, in Kent), a stand for a kettle, 
a trivet. See the synonymous Brandur sb.-, 
Brandi be ; also Brandreth. 

1381 Fug. Gilds 233 Seven dozens of ‘ vesselles du peutre 
a ‘bmndhirne *. 1411 tnv. in Turner Dom. Arch it. 111 . iv. 
153, j brandeyrne. 1424 F. E. li'il/s <1882) 56 A peyre 
rakkes of yryne, and to brandemex 1552 Huloet, Brand- 
yron, or Andyron. 1580 Baret Atv. B 1126 A Brandiron 
or posnet, chytra. 1596 Wills Af In r. N.C. 11 . 271, j brande- 
iron, that the kettle standes on. 1730 Davies in Phil. 
Trans. XXXVI. 445 The Brand-Irons and Legs thereof 
were strained. 1886 R. Jefferies in Pall Mail Budget 
2 Dec. 9 1 What are usually called dog-irons on the hearth 
arc called brand-irons, having to support the brand or 
burning log. 

*) 2 . Taken by Spenser, and by Quarles after 
him. in the sense of: A sword [ — Brand sb. 8]. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. iv. 32 And with his brandiron round 
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about him layd. 1621 Quarles Area ha $ P , (1678) 100 
[He] Vn sheath’d his furious Brand-iron. Ibid. (1708) 122 
The stout Amphialus. .Up heav’d his thirsty brandiron. 
t 3 . Brand-iron-wise, in the shape of a gridiron. 
1555 Eden Decades IP. hid. (Arb.) 381 Southeast.. is thre 
trees lyke a brand ierwyse. 

tBrandise ^brsendis). Obs. exc. dial. Also 
1 brand-isen, 9 brandice. [Oil. brand-iscn , f. 
brand burning + {$en iron ; but the history of the 
word between OE. and modern times is uncertain.] 
A trivet; perhaps used also in the other senses 
of Braxder sb Brandiron. 

rxooo Allfric Poc. in Wr.-Wulcker 127 A fide a a vet 
tripes , brandisen. 1872 Hardwick Trad. Lancashire 133 
The brandice. 1874 H.\Rnv Madding Crowd xxii. (1882) 
15a There was a great black crock upon the brand tse. 

Brandish (brarndij), v. Forms: 4-5 braundis-, 
ise'n, -ish, -issh, -ysch, -ische, 5 brawudesche, 
br&nych(Cath. A ng/.), 4-6 brandiss,-issh, -iseh, 
6 Sr. brandeis, 5- brandish. [a. Fr. brandiss- 
lengthened stem of Yx.brandir,^ common Romanic 
word (L. type ^ brand Ire) y f. Teut. Brand, a sword.] 

1 . tram. To flourish, wave about (a sword, spear, 
dart, elnb, or other manual weapon) by way of 
threat or display, or in preparation for action. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter vii. 13 He sal braundis hisswerd. 
1382 Wvclif Ps. vii. 13 But jeeshal ben con vert id, his swerd 
he shal braundishen. 1475 Caxto.v Jason 15b, [They] 
brandished their speris and cscried their encinyes. 1583 
Staxvhurst .Ends 11. Arb.) 54 They brandish weapons 
sharp edgde. 1611 Bible Ezck. xxxii. 10, I shall brandish 
my sword before them. 1727 Swift Gulliver ti. vii. i6t 
Draw their swurds at once, and brandish them in the air. 
1824 Disnix Libr. Comp. 726 Vou may brandish your 
mother of pearl paper-cutter. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 

11.483 A great crowd. .of young peasants, brandishing their 
cudgels. 1874 Bout ML Arms ,y Arm. ii. 
b. fig. 

r 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 346 P03 ]>ou datince as any do. 
Rranndyftch & bray }>y brapez hrenic. 1648 .Milton Ten nr < 
Kings -165013 Lawes which they so impotently brandish 
against others. 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. SnbJ. 11. 7709 152 
They love to be always brandishing their Advantage, a 1764 
Lloyd Earn. l.ei. Rhim*'* \\*ks. 1774 (). 7S Your eyes that 
brandish burning darts. 1867 J. Maktineau Chr. Life ed. 
4' 370 Brandishing the threat of infliction. 

e. To flourish about, move vigorously (the limbs, 
the head, e\c.\ ; also used of a snake darting out 
its tongue, of a lion flourishing its tail, etc. Some¬ 
what arch., if not obs. 

r ta 1400 Marie Art It. (Roxb.) 117 The knight |>an bratin- 
disshid yche a hone. 1610 O. Kletchfr Christ's l 'i t. 1^32 
22 And everyone hrandisht his fiery tongue. 1834 Pkisgli 
A/y. Sk. viii. 260 He was now beginning to..brandish his 
tail. 

2 . absol. To flourish one’s weapons or limbs ; to 
make a flourish or display ; to swagger. 

c 1340 A lisa under u22 That hee nas loose in no lime. .To 
byte, ne to braundisc. c 1350 Will, Palerue 2321 Brcmc 
bumes.. Brandisv**nde wi]> gret host, c 1430 llnsa (id. Wyf 
tangt Dan. in /Salves /Ik. • 1 863 > 39 BraundUche not with 
|>in heed, c 1505 Dunbar Dance 33 He brandeis t lyk a 
bcir. 1533 Beu-enden /.ivy iv. 1822 333 Brandisand throw 
the army. 

3 . intr. (for ref. Of a sword. ^ T o l>e brandished. 
121649 Drlmm. of Hawtii, Hist. Scot. *1655* 2 Your 

Swords, .should brandish to set him on his Ruyall throne. 
1800 Scott Lady 0/L. vi. xviii. 

14 . trans. Of the sun or other luminary: To dart 
forth, scatter rays of light ; also (rarely^ to ir¬ 
radiate, render luminous. Obs. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas it. i. tv. 1164;' 108/1 His hrows 
seem hrandisht with a Sun-like lire. 1653 H. More Conjeet. 
Cabbal. *1713' 215 This light of Righteousness .. may not 
brandish its tays in the empty field. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Brandish, to make to..glister with gentle shaking or mov¬ 
ing. 

+ b. intr. To glitter, gleam, flash, coruscate. 
1552 Huloi.t, Brandysh, or glylter, lyke a sworde, eoruseo. 
1598 Svlvf.ster Du Bartas it. 1. iv. <16411 109/1 Thine eyes 
already <now no longer eyes; Bui new bright stars) do 
brandish in the skves. Ibid. 11608) 78 Orion, Eridanns, the 
Whale. .Through Heavens bright arches brandish up anti 
down. [1884 Stevenson Arm Arab. Xts. 237 A branch of 
flame shot brandishing through the aperturc.l 
Bra ndish, sb. [f. prec.] An act of brandish¬ 
ing ; a flourish or wave v of a weapon), 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. x, I can wound with a 
Brandish. 1709 Addison Tatler No. 157 * 11 Tosses of the 
Head, and Brandishes of the Fan. 1816 Byron Siege 0/ 
Cor. xxii, The reply was the brandish of sabre and spear. 

t Bra ndish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Brandy 4 -jsh 1 .] 
Of the quality of, or resembling brandy. 

1683 Trvox Way to /fealth 560 A strong sulpherous 
brandish Spirit, that has no other operation than common 
Brandy or Spirit of Wine. 

Brandished (brarndijt), ///. a. [f. Brand¬ 
ish v. + - ed L] Made to vibrate; flourished, waved. 

x 5®3 Stanvhurst dEneis it. (Arb.) 67, I doe se they re 
hrandisht tergats. 1667 Milton P. L. xh. 633 The brandisht 
Sword of God before them blaz’d. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No 34 p 4 Some Body .. has called a fine Woman dancing, 
a Brandished Torch of Beauty. 1813 Scott Rokeby v. 
xxxii, His brandished faulchion ii sheer descent! 

Brandisher (bnendiJVi). [f. Brandish v. + 
•erL] One who brandishes or flourishes a weapon. 

e 1600 Chapman Iliad xx 146 O Phoebus, brandisher of 
darts. 1860 W. G. Clark Pac. Tour 46 Tbc brandishers of 
daggers were persons from the well-fed, well-dressed orders. 
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Brandishing (brre'ndijhj), vbf. sb, [f. Brand¬ 
ish z>. + -INOb] 

1 . The action of flourishing (weapons). 

. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 48 Brawndyschynge, vibracio. 1655 
Theophania 92 By the brandishing of their weapons in the 
air we knew the fight was not yet ended. 1821 Joanna 
Baillie Wallace x iv, With hopeful, wanton brandishing. 

to - fit - 

1690 Locke Hum. L’nd. iv. xvii, He who shall employ all 
the force of his Reason only in brandishing of Syllogisms. 
1766 Fordyce Seem. ]'ng. Worn. ed. 41 I. v. 193 The 
brandishings of wit in the hand of ill-nature. 

12 . Flashing, coruscating. Obs. 

; 1552 Hulokt, Brandishinge, or glytteryng, eoruscatio. 

3 . A corrupt form of BraTTIshino. 

1846 Parker Concise Gloss. Arch. ; and in mod. Diets. 

Brandishing (brarndijlq), ppl. a. [I. Brand¬ 
ish v. + -ING-.] a. Vibrating, quivering, th. 
Gleaming, flashing, sparkling. 

1581 W. Warren title* The brandishing brightnes nfT an 
English Gentlewoman. 1658 Rowland Moutfit's Thcat. 
Ins. 1130 They move in a brandishing manner. 1660 Boyle 
.\> a* Exp. Phys.-Mech. i. 25 The vehement agitation, and 
brandishing motion. 

+ Brandishment. Obs. rare - l . [f. Brand- 
ish v. -f -31 ent.] The action of brandishing. 

16401 Ln. J. Djgry Sp. in Ho. Com, 9 Feb. 14 Their 
Brandishntent of the spirituall sword. 1655 Theophania 
180 The brandLhinent of his Sword was no less terrible. 

Brandiss, obs. f. Brandish v. 
t Bra’lldle, v. Obs. [ad. Y. branlcr , found in 
both senses; the d may be due to an acquaintance 
, with the earlier Fr. form brandclcr. but more prob- 
1 ably is merely phonetic, as in spindle; cf. also 
Braxgle, Bkanle, Bransi.e, Brantle.] 
a. trans. To shake, shock, cause to waver, b. 
intr. To become unsteady, to totter, water. 

1606 Ln. North\mjton Pnveed. ugst. Garnet high. 
Subjects cannot be too curious, \shett the State brandies. 
1621 Bacon Hen, /'//, 96 it had like to have brandled tin 
fortune of the day. 1655 I .estrange Chas. 1. 112 Gave him 
so terrible a shock, as made his Yantguard to brandle. 

Brandless br;e*ndle»), <7. [f. Brand. r/».+ 

-LE.ss.] 'l'hat has no brands, or wood for fuel. 

1849 Rock Ch. 0/Fathers IV. xi. 96 The hearth that had 
all day long been cold and brandle--.. 

f Bra’ndlet. Obs. rare.-', [f. Brand sb. -t 
- i.et.] A bird ; perh. the /irandtail or Rcdslart. 

1576 ( Ixscoir.SK Compi. Philomene Prol. 31 'I‘he Brandlet 
saith, for singing sweete and softe (n hir conceit 1 there F 
none such as she. 

Brandlet, variant of Brandreth. Obs. 
^Brandling bwndliij). [f. Brand//', -ling ; 
from the colour or markings.] 

1 . A worm of a red colour variegated with rings 
or bands of brighter colouring, used as bait by 

j anglers. 

1651 T. Barker Art 0/Angling 18201 3 Brandlin. 

1653 Walton Ang/er gt For a Brandling, hec is usually 
found in an old ditnghil. 1741 Compi. I'ant..piece 11. ii. 336 
The Brandlings are generally found in Cow or Hog’s 
['lung. 1854 Badha.M I/alicnt. 274 A gudgeon being in¬ 
capable of refusing a lively young brandling. 1880 Boys 
Own Bk. 264 Phe brandling and gilt tail are excellent bait 
fur Perch. 

2 . dial. A local name of the salmon porr; 
formerly regarded as a species of trout. 

c 1730 Bfrt Lett. A*. Scotl. (181S) I. 121 A little trout . . 
called in the North of Kngland a branlin. 1802 J. Wilson 
C ongleton MS. Let. 17 Apr. to J. Bom her. Brandling, a 
small 'Front. Cumb. 1880 84 J. Day Fishes Gt. Britain II. 
68 The Salmon .. From one to two years old, before it has 
gone to the sea, it is known as a parr, pink, smolt, smelt, 
salmon-fry, sprag, or salmon-spring, samlet, brandling, 
fingerling, etc., etc. 

t Bra’ndling, ///. a. Obs. [f. Brandle v.. 
cf. Bra sling.] 'Pottering, unsteady, wavering. 

1605 Raleigh Introd. Hist. Eng. <1693* 36 Before the 
settling of the Government whitest it was new and brand¬ 
ling. 1611 Coigk., B ran slant, brandling .. reeling, stag¬ 
gering, wauering. 

Brand-mark brarml-maukV [f. Brand + 
Mark.] The mark left by a branding-iron: alsoyfc. 

1655 60 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 143/1 A Brand-mark, 
which declared the ill disposition of the owner. 1684 Lond. 

I Gaz. No. 1990/4 An old Brandmark on the farther Leg be- 
I hind. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 11 . 580 Or borne in his mortal 
* body such evident brand-marks of the Lord. 

Hence Brand-marked ppl. a. 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 818/4 Brand marked with two P’s 
counter-placed. 1847 Nat. Encycl. I. 331 The Acheus AT, 
or brand-marked sloth. 

Brand-new, bran- (brarnd-, brarn,ni/P,) a. 
Also Sc. brank-, brent-new. [f. Brand sb. + 
New, as if fresh and glowing from the furnace ; 
cf. Shakspere's fire-nnu. The commoner form is 
now bran-nno.] Quite new, perfectly new. 

c 1570 Foxn Semt. 2 Cor. v. 63 New bodies, new minds., 
and all thinges new, brande-newe. 1714 Gav What dye 
call it i n. v. 28 ‘ Wear these Breeches Tom; they’re quite 
bran-new.' 1790 Burns Tam o' Shanter, Nae cotillon brent 
new frac France. 1821 Clare Pill. Minstr. I. 38 When vil¬ 
lagers put on their bran-new clothes. 1824 Scott St. 
Ronan's I. 56 (Jam.) Yeomen with the brank new blues and 
buckskins. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. II. vit. iii. 183 The 
whole Saxon Army .. all in beautiful brand-new uniforms. 
1871 Morley Poltaire (1886) 131 A bran-new vaudeville. 
Hence in same sense (chiefly dial.) the double 


forms brand-fire-new, bran-span-new, brand- 
spander-new. Also Brand-newness. 

1825 Bro. Jonathan I. 151 Bran-fire, noo, as Fni alive. 
1830 H. Angelo Rcmin. 1 . 57 His feet were thrust into a 
bran-span new pair of fashionable pumps. 1855 Whitby 
Gloss , Brandnesu, Brandspandemon, fresh Irom the 
maker's hands,or ‘spic and span new'. 1870 Hawthornf. 
Eng. Notc-bks. 11879) L This brand-newness makes it 
seem much less effective. 

+ Bra’ndon. Obs. rare. Also brandom. [a. 
F. brandon burning wisp of straw, etc.: com. Roman¬ 
ic L. type *bra?tdon-em , f. Teut. brand burning.] 

1 . A torch, lit. and fig. (Frequent in Drummond.) 

a 1649 Drumm. of Hawtii. Shadow 0/ Jndgm Her right 

hand swings a brandon in the air. — Poems 14 His [Cupid’s] 
Darts.,all for nought him serve as doth his Brandom. 

|| 2 . A kind of French rustic dance ^sec Liltrc). 
175S Gen el. Mag. XXY. 175 The Brandons were cele¬ 
brated in many cities in France the first Sunday of Lent, 
round bonfires of straw, whence they had their name. 

Brandreth (bne-ndru))). Also 5 branderith, 
brandryt(h(e, 5-6 -rethe, 6 brandrate, -ereth, 
brendreth, 6-8 brandrith ; also with substitution 
of l for r 5 brandeledo, branlet, 5-6 brenlede 
* Wr.-Wulcker ^69), -delette. [a. ON. brand-reid 
a grate, f. brand-r brand, burning + rciti carriage, 
vehicle: cf. OE. bran dr od for brandrdd, (Corpus 
CL, Wr.-Wulcker f, 38 , and brandred, -rida T an- 
dena \ ibid. 349, 26M ; OHG. branlreila .] 

11 . A gridiron ; a tripod or trivet of iron. 
Originally a grate supported on three legs on the 
hearth : hence the apparent variety of definitions.) 
Obs. exc. dial. 

1400 Test. Ebor. <1836) I. 268 Unum par tongis, ununi 
llechok, unum branderith. a 1450 MS. Lincoln. Med. f. 283 
< HalHw.l Take grenejerdis of esche, and laye thame over a 
braiulrcthe. 1533[ Bellenoen Livy 1.(1822)^0 Thay band 
ane brandreth of irne, with mony greie siams, to his crag. 
1590 Inv. in Em?. Ch. Furniture 0866 248 Item ij brand- 
rethes and an apple iron. 1663 Inv. Ld. j. Gordon s Fur¬ 
niture, A droping pan ; a branoereth of iorn ; ane ladle and 
fork. 1727 Bradlev Fain. Diet., Brandrith, a T re vet or 
other Iron Utensil to set a Vessel on over the Fire. 1875 
l.tine. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Brandreth, a gridiron. 

2 . A framework of wood for various purposes, as 
a stand for a cask, or for a hay-rick ; a substructure 
of piles to support a house ; also a fence or rail 
round the opening of a well. 

1483 Calk. Angl. 40 A Biandryth to set begynnyge [v.r. 
byggyng] on, loramentum . 1573 Lane. Wills (1857 III. 

62 A brandereth where upon the barrel! laye. 1659 Hoolf. 
Comcuius' Pis. World ted. 12 93 Wells .. are compassed 
about with a brandrith, lest any should fall in. 1837 
Howitt Rur. Life in. vi. <1862 279 There was. .the brand¬ 
reth, or frame on which a rick once stood, 
t 3 . (See quotation/ Obs. 

1688 R. Holme Armory in. viii. 5^ The Brandret or Mill- 
rinde, a cross like Iron laid in the Upper Stone to turn it. 

Bra'ndtail. Name of a bird, the Redstart or 
1* irctail. 

1802 Montagu Ornith. Diet ., Bran tail. 

Brandur, misreading for brandnr'. see Branded. 
Brandy (brarndi', sb. Also 7 brandwine, 
brandewine, brandy-wine, brandee. [The 
orig. form brandwine , brandewine is a. Du. brande- 
ivijn ‘ burnt ’ i. e. distilled ' wine. In familiar use 
abbreviated as brandy as early as 1657; but the 
fuller form was retained in official use (customs 
tariffs, acts of parliament, etcA down to the end of 
17th c., being latterly, as the spelling shows, re¬ 
garded as a compound of brandy + wine.] 

1 . Properly an ardent spirit distilled from wine or 
grapes ; but the name is also applied to spirits 
of similar flavour and appearance, obtained from 
other materials. 

a. 1622 Flf.tcher Beggars Bush lit. i. Buy any brand-wine, 
buy any brand-wine? T1650 Roxb. Ballads \ 18861V!. 320 
It is more fine than Brandewine, The Butterboxes’ Poison. 
1652 Proc. Parliament No. 153. 2391 Laden with Wool Is, 
Brandy Wine and Salt. 1697 Pictv Penal Laws 173 No 
Aqua-Vine or Brandy-Wine shall be imported into England. 
1719 D’Urfey Pills 11872' V. 23, 1 was entertained, With 
Kisses fine, and Brandy Wine. 

B. 1657 Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) Introd. 5 The late 
Dutch war. .occasioned the bringing in of such superfluity 
of brandy. 1663 Hickeringill Jamaica 78 Of your Wine 
and Brandee, you'le be free. 1790 Burns Scots Prol 4 
Does nonsense mend, like brandy, when imported? 1848 
Kingslf.v Saint's Trag. in. ii. 158 And take his snack of 
brandy for digestion. 

2 . Comb, and alt rib., as brandy-cag , -devil, -dough , 
-fash, -keg, -man,-merchant,-shop, and in the names 
of cl rinks as brandy and soda, brandy and water, 
brandy-flip, - posset, -punch, etc.; t brandy-face ; 
brandy-faced , -burnt adjs.; also brandy-ball, a 
kind of sweet; + brandy-cherry *= cherry-brandy; 
also cherries preserved in brandy; so brandy- 
peach, etc. ; brandy paper, paper steeped in 
brandy; brandy - snap, wafer-like gingerbread. 
Also Brandy-bottle, Brandy-pawnee. 

186a Mayhew Crim. Prisons 51 Buttons, that have much 
the appearance of small *brnndy-balls. 1838 Hawthorne 
A trier. Note-bks. < 187 n 1 .161 A large. .* brandy-burnt, heavy- 
faced man. 1795 Wolcott<P. Pindar) Lcnsiad 11. Wks. 1812 
1 . 227 And for a cruet stands a # hrandy-cag. a 1687 Cotton 
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Acnent //. Burl. < 1692 83 Whether't was that she.. Fainted 
for want of '’brandy-cherry. 1820 Shklley CEdipus Tyr. 

I. i, Fat martyrs to the persecution Of stifling turllc-soup 
and *brandy-dcviLs. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 1. 21 Sup¬ 
plied with ’brandy dough, a 1687 Cotton Acne/dII. Hurl. 
U692) 85 You goodman *Brandy-lacc,unfist her. 1861 Sala 
Tuk round Clock Hulking labourers and * brandy-faced 
viragos, squabbling at tavern doors. 1833 Marryat /*. 
Simple(1263) 168 I've emptied the ‘brandy-flask ; and that’s 
a bad job. 1865 E. BuaRrrr Walk to Land's E. 62 Articles of 
food and drink..such as egg-nog and ‘brandy-flip. 1865 
N. Brit . Rev. Sept. 227 Ula informed me that he had lost 
the ’brandy-keg. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6172/9 Henry Gil¬ 
lum.. 'Brandynian. a 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815' 
139 After some unsuccessful essays in the way of poetry, he 
commenced ’brandy-merchant. 1769 Mrs. Kaffald Eng, 
Housekpr. 778j 227 'Fie them down with ’brandy papers 
over them. 1781 Haylky Tri. Temper tit. 467 Eager she 
plies them with a ‘brandy peach. 1769 Mrs. Rafi .\i.n Eng. 
Housekpr. (17781 309 To make a. ‘Brandy Posset. 1818 
Scott Rob Roy xxvi, Mr. Jamc compounded. .a very 
small bowl of "brandy-punch. <21719 Addison Play-house 
(R.) Forgets his pomp. .And to some peaceful ‘brandy-shop 
retires, 1871 M. Collins < 1 //y. Mcrch. I. ix. 300 Send 
me .. a .. supply of "brandy and soda. 1829 Marryat / . 
Mild may xi, A hot .. glass of * bra ndy-and- water. 

tBra’ndy, a. Obs. rare - 1 . [sec Branded///. 
a. 1 ] ~ Branded ///. a .l 

1608 Topseu. Serpents 734 ‘Squalidus albenti color cst.* I 
In English, brandy colour. 

Bra-ndy, v. [f. Brandy sb.) 

1 . trans. To mix or treat with brandy. 

<21848 Marryat R. Reefer xliv, |He) scolded Quasha f.ir 
not brandying his sangaree. 1855 Frasers Mag. LI. 1^7 
The French do not brandy up their wines for home con¬ 
sumption. 

2 . To refresh or fortify with brandy. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. v. When his guests had been washed, 
mended, brushed, and branched. 1862 B. Taylor Home .5- 
Abr. Ser. 11. ii. 120 At the Six-Mile House, our horses were 
watered, and the passengers brandied. 

b. To brandy it : to drink brandy in excess. 

a *819 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Wks. (1830) 138 He surely had 
been brandying it, or beering. 

Brandy-bottle (ljra-ndi-b^t’l), sb. 

1 . A bottle (for) containing brandy ; also^r. 

i 6/5 Ktheredge Man of Mode 1. i. 11684 3 Go, you are 

an insignificant Brandy Bottle. 1765 Tucker Lt. of Fat. 

II . 179 Putting his mouth to the brandy bottle. 

2 . Tot. A local name of the Yellow Water-lily 
(jVttphar lula/w). 

1846 Mrs. Loudon Ladies’ Comf. Flmoer-Gard. 201 'The 
popular name is Brandy Bottle, from the flowers smelling 
like brandy. 1863 Prior Plant-u. 28 Brandy-bottle, from 
the shape of the seed-vessel, the yellow water-lily. 

Brandy-cowe (? brce'ndikmi). Washings of 
brandy-casks, used in making spurious wines. 

1829 in C. Redding Hist. Mod. Wines xv. 11836* 339 In 
addition to these may be introduced brandy-enwe (the wash¬ 
ings of brandy-casks). 

Brandy-pawnee (braeuidiipgmi). [f.B randy 
+ Hind, font water; an Hast Indian camp-word.] 
Brandy-and-water. 

1816 ‘Quiz ’ Grand Master Pref., And died at last with 
brandy pauny. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair hii, The re¬ 
freshment of brandy-pawnee which he was forced to take. 

Brandyren, var. of Brandi run. 

Brandy-wine, early form of Brandy. 

Brane, obs. form of Brain, Bran. 

Branewod, St. var. of Bra in-wood a. Obs. 

Bran-fire-new: see under Brand-new. 
Branfulness (brx*nfnlncs\ rare~\ [f. as if 
from *branful full of bran + -ness.] The state of 
being full of bran (like unsifted Hour) : hcnceyfyf. 

1879 G. Meredith Egoist I. Prel. 3 The realistic method 
. .is mainly accountable for our present branfulness. 

Brang (bract)). dial. See quot. 

<1840 MuniE in W. H. Maxwell Sports Adv. Scott. 
(1855) 347 The 'brang*, or carcass of whales and other large 
animals, in the sea. 

Brang, Sc. pa. t. of Bring. 

Brangill, brangland: see Branglf. v. 

+ Bra'ngle, sbP Obs. [Phonetic variant of 
Branle v.; cf. Brangle vd, also Brandle, 
Bransle, Brantle.] 

1 . A shake, an impulse, a setting in motion ; ^ F. 
branle. Branle, Bran.slk. 

1652 Urquiiart Jnvel Wks. (1834) 266 Forced, for want of 
a convenient agent to give them the due brangle, to lye 
immobile. 1653 — Rabelais 11. xv. (1737) II. 123 Gave il 
the brangle, hurling it with all their force down the hill. 

2 . A kind of dance; - V.branle, Branle, Bransi.e, 
Brantle. (Only Se.) 

1513 Douglas /Ends xm. ix. 107 Ypstarl Troianis, and 
syne Italianis, And gan dodowbill brangillis. 1549 Compt. 
Scot. vi. 66 It vas ane celest recreation to bell aid thei.. 
braulis and branglis. -vitht mony vthir lycht dancis. 

t Bra-ngle, sb.- Obs. exc. dial. [f. Brangle v .-: 
cf. K. bran lei) 

1 . A brawl, wrangle, squabble. 

1600 Holland Livy iv. nx.xv. 162 i, Run desperatly nnd 
blindly into a world of brangles and troubles.. 1686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies 1. xvi. 105, I will not press this too much, 
because it may occasion a Brangle. 1722 Df. Foe Mem. 
Cavaliers (1840! 154 The feuds and brangles of this parlia- 
ment. 1875 Lane. Gloss., Brangle , a quarrel or squabble. 

2 . ?A state of confusion, a muddle. 

1865 Morning Star 26 May, The hill had got into that 
unfortunate state which the right hon. gentleman, .was in 
the habit of calling a 1 brangle'. 
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t Brangle (brauqg’l), Z'. 1 Obs. [A phonetic 
variant of Branle?'., a. Yv.brattler: cf. Brandle v.) 

1 . Irans. To shake: to brandish, flourish (a 
sword, etc.. ; to wag (the head); to sway to and 
fro, cause to totter. 

1513 Douglas /Ends xn. ii. in The schaft he schuike, 
and branglis lustely. 1653 Ukvuhart Rabelais tn. xlv, 
Charmidcs shook and hrangledhis head, a 1684 Leighton 
Srrut. xxviii. 414 Will the pillars be hranglcd. 

b. fig. To shake (in mind), cause to waver. 

a 1600 Throgmorton in Sir. J. Mclvil Mem. (1683 6r Retain¬ 
ing the hearts of those you have gained already, recovering 
of those who are hranglcd. 1634 46 Row Hist. Kirki 1842 
426 The people were hranglcd and shaken with contrarie 
doctrines. 1730 T. Boston Mem. \ii. 20S In case it should 
misgive it would brangle me terribly. 

C. To render uncertain. 

1608 Merry D,-vil Edm. in I lari, Dodsley X. 228 The title 
Ito some land] is so hranglcd with thy debts, 

2 . intr. To shake, totter. 

* 5*3 DoucLAS rEneis 11. xi. [x.] 119 The tree branglis host- 
ing to the fall. 1549 Comp}, Scot. vii. 68 Ane crounc of 
gold, hingand, & brangland, that il vas lyik to fal doune. 

t Bra ngle, rA Obs. or arch. Also 6 Se. bran- 
giB. [peril, a particular use of prec., influenced 
in meaning by Wrangle (1 4th c. , and possibly b\ 
Brabble, Brawl, with which it is nearly synon.J 
intr. To wrangle, squabble, dispute contentiously. 

X 5S3 Douglas /Ends vm, Prol. 125 That brangillis \ed. 
Small braulis] thus with thi boast. 1598 Svi.visier Du 
Bartas 11. ». u. >16411 9^ 1 Flesh & hloud will brangle. And 
murmuring Reason with th* Almighty wrangle. 1684 tr. 
Agrippa's Can. Arts Ixxxiii. 292 With what Heat .. the\ 
brangle about the stek-mans bed. 1868 Browning Ring a 
Bk. 1. 241 Thus wrangled, hranglcd, jangled they a month. 

Branglement (brruqg’l merit V [f. Bring u. 
vA + -in ;nt ; but cf. F . bnwlentenll\ A wrangle, 
a disorderly dispute. 

1617 Collins Dcf. Bp. Ely it. x. The Bishop would 
not rush into this new branglement. 1830 Elackso. Mag. 
XXVIII. 179 A specimen of conjugal branglement. 1879 
Corn It. Mag. Dec. 683 He declined to hold a hranglemem 
with a blockhead. 

t Brangler (bnuqgbj'. Obs. or arth. [f. as 
prcc. + -er 1 .] A wrangler, brawler. 

1611 Cotgr., Altercatcnr , a brablcr, brawler, brangler. 
1684 tr. Agrippa's Can. Arts 333 Such as are egregious 
Branglers. .make a noise with uncouth words. 1820 Sun 1 
Mouast. xxviii, Drawn into a quarrel by a rude brangler. 

1 * Bra’ngling .br.vijgliqh vbl. sb. 1 Obs. [f. 
Brangle vA + -ing h] Shaking, agitation; also, 
mental perturbation. 

1585 James I. Ess. fWs/e <Ark> 70 Who set the earth on 
her fundaiious sure, So as her brangling none shall euer see. 
1597 Montgomi.rik Chcrrie <y Sine xx, My wines with 
brangling lyk to hrek. 

Bra'ngling, vbl. sb.- [f. Brangle rA -1- -ing b] 
Noisy and turbulent disputing ; squabbling. 

1611 Cotgr., AItcnation, altercation, .wrangling, brang¬ 
ling. 1622 T. Stoughton Chr. Saerif x. 1 }6. 1726 Suit 1 

To a Lady Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 205 Drives out brangling and 
contention. 1830 D‘Isk\eli Chas. 1 . III. xiii. 288 The 
branglings and heart-burnings of their unsettled heads. 

t Bra'ngling, ///. aA Obs. Also 6 Se. bran#- 
land. [f. Brangle -f -ing 2 .] Shaking, totter¬ 
ing ; vibrating, quivering. A 1 m> Jig, 

1513 Douglas /Ends* x. viii. 107 The brangland speyr. 
1613 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 108 Before the settling of the 
government whilcsl it was new and hrangling. 1653 Frqu* 
hart Rabelais tu. xlv, Such a brangling agitation and 
moving. 

Brangling, ppl.a.- [f. Brangle vA + -ing 2 .] 
Wrangling, quarrelsome, conlentious. 

1621 Burton Anal. Mel. 11. iii. vit, A hrangling knane. 
1728 Swift Multi nix A- Tim. Wks. 1755 111 . 11. 208 These 
brangling jars of Whig and Tory. 

Brank (brreqk . sb. 1 Obs. or dial. Also 6 
branke, 7 branck. [Derivation unknown.] 

Buckwheat ( Fagopyrntn eseulentum ). 

1577 B. Googr Here slack's Httsb. {1586) 40 b, You may sowe 
Bueke, or Branke, as they call it. 1677 Land. Gaz. No. 
1227/4 A Dutch built Hoy, laden with 14 Tuns of Buck, or 
liranck. 1730 T. Cox Magna Brit. V. 275 The Mastery 
parts..produce Plenty of Branke an<l Hemp. 1815 W. 
Johnson tr. Beckmann's Hist. Invent. 11846 1 . 430 It is 
grown lin] Norfolk and Suffolk, where it is called hrank. 

(The plant was introduced from Asia in 14th or 15th c. 
perh, by the Turks; cf. its various names, L .frnmentum 
Turcicurn, Ger. keid<\nkraut, F. b/Ssarrasiu, Pol .poganka, 
Boh. pohattka lit, ‘ heathen, Turkish’. There is a certain 
similarity of sound between the last and brank , hut nothing 
is known of any connexion.] 

Brank, sb.- : see BranksC 

+ Brank v brieqk\ v. { Se. Obs. [app. f. brank, 
sing, of Branks 1 .] Irans. To bridle, restrain ; to 
put in the branks. Also ft*. 

1574 Glasgow Burgh. Rcc. in Wilson .SY. Arckaroi. 692 Gif 
thai flyte to be brankit. a 1600 Scot. Poems 16 tk C. 11801 * 
11 .194 We sail gar brank you Before that time trewly. 1664 
Mem. Dr. Spottiytoodc (1811) 74 (Jam.)T hey feared also that 
their estaittes might he branked. 

t Brank, v,* Obs. cxc. Se. and dial. [Of un¬ 
certain origin. Cf. Ger. prangen ‘ to adorn oneself, 
vaunt, brag*, for which MHG. had bran gen also 
brankicten ); perh. the Fng.word was adapted from 
an equivalent I.G. form. Cf. Frank. Jamieson 
connects it with the prcc., through the notion of 
‘bridle up oneself’.] 1 ItnceBranking.-and ppl. a. 


1 . intr. Of horses : To prance, to toss the head. 
V1400 Marie Arth. i86t They hewene, With brandez of 

browne stele brankkand stedez ! 1513 Douglas /Ends xi. 
xii. 7 Stedis apou that strait born bridillis brankand fast. 

2 . Of persons: To march in a confident or 
demonstrative fashion ; to stmt; to piauce, prank. 

<-1550 Lyndesay Pedder Cojfeis 37 He eumis brankand 
throw the toun. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Skepk. iv. ii, Her 
brankan wooer taks his horse. To .strut a gcmle spark at 
K’nbnrgh cross. 1811 Mrs. (Jrant Highland Superst. II. 
260 When Donald came branking down the brae \\T 
twenty ihousand men. 1862 H. Kingsley Raven shoe xlvil, 
They came branking into some pot-house. 

Brankard, obs. form of Brancard. 
t Brank(e. Obs. rare. Also braunk. [a. OF. 
brane bra nr dc Tcspee sword-blade , taken by l>i<./ 
as a variant of brant - Brand, though, as the l*r. 
form is brettf } this appears doubtful.] 

A brand, a sword. App. only in Caxton. 

1480 C v'cton (h’itfs Met. xii. xii. lie. hete liyni with Ins 
branke of steel, e 1489 — Rennes tf Ay won i. 2J >oo heued 
uppe the duke his branke of stele, and sm >te Lohicr. Ibid. 
81 Ili.s braunk cf stele. 

Brank.new, eoriuption of Brand-new. 
Branks 1 ;hr:vqk» . kart’ sing, brank; also 
as sing, a branks *cf. <7 bclloies). [A Scotch word 
found in use since the ihth c.: etymology unknown. 
It has been compared with M K .bemak Barnacle) 
and Brake; aKo with Ger. pranger the pillory, 
pratrger a barnacle fora horse ; ami with 1 Hi. prang 
a fetter ] 

■Jamieson was prob. right in taking sense c 'hsidle’ as 
the earlier cf. Brank v. : but as th c history is so uncer¬ 
tain, the senses are here placed simply in the chronological 
order of the available quotations. 

1 . A scold’s bridle ; an instrument of punishment 
used in the case of scolds, ttc., consisting of a kind 
of iron framework to enclose the head, having a 
sharp metal gag or hit w hich entered the mouth 
and restrained the tongue. 

*595 in Munie. Ace. Feuuastte »i8.p r 41 Paid** for eating 
a worn nr. iluouglie tin: tuvne for sknuUlitig. with blanks. 4,/. 
1652 in M. I lender son A'irk - Session Ret. Pnwjt rn:.-we 
i 3 \\n.. She shall stand at the iron, with the branks •aibir 
nioiitli. 1772 Pinnam louts S, oil. (1774 S' > The Brank 
..is a sort of head piece, wliii h o|hhis and encloses tlx: 
head of the impatient. 1858 T. N. Brushi n 11» Obsol. 
Puuishmts, 6 It lias been <all<-d .. a Brank, 1 lie Branks, a 
pair of Branks, the Srohl’s Bridle, Gossip's Bridle, and . 

|in 1623I ‘a Brydle f*»r a curste f|iieane'. Branks were in 
active use in Scotland many years before their introduction 
into Kngland. 1869 Si 1 r<.i > n J. Plenghm. 'Tad; vi. 4^ In 
Walton Chin ch, .there is a brank or scold's bridle. 

2 . ‘ A sort of bridle . . . Instead of leather, it has 
on each side a piece o| wood joined to a halter, to 
which a bit is sometimes added ; but more fre¬ 
quently a kind of wooden . . . muzzle.* Jamieson. 

1657 OoLvii. // bigs Supplit. <1731 114 Some ask'd.. Why 
sodds for saddle, and branks for bridle. 1787 Burns Death 
<v Dr. Homb.y Its shanks They were as tnin, as sharp an' 
sina* As checks o'branks. 1849 Tail's Mag XVI. 56S His 
cheeks clapped together like a pair of dismantled branks. 

Branks [Perh. an application of BranksI 
in the sense of a gag; but cf. Branches and 
Buancos.] The mumps. 

1794 6 F.. Darm in 7 .oon. ■ 1S02 111 . 363 Mumps, nr blanks, 
is a contagious inflammation of the paioth. i860 Kamsaa 
Remit 1. v. <ed. 181 115 I've had- the branks. 

Brank-ursine braijk,i>Msin). Forms: 6 
bramkersine, branko ursyne, 6 7 -ursine, 7 
branckvrsin.7-9brank-ursin,8 branch-ursine, 
-hircin, 7- brank-ursine. [ad. ined.h. brane a 
itrsina lit. * bear’s claw cf. F. brane -, brane he * 
ursine, which may be the immediate source.] 
Bear’s breech, Acanthus. (Krroneonsly applied to 
the Cow-parsnip Jleraeletnn Sphondy/intn.) 

1551 Turner Herbal\ 15681 i. Bj, Acanthus is called of) 
barbarus wryters tram a ttrsina, in Knglish branke Vrsynt*. 
1563 Hvll Art Garden. 11593' 98 Take .of the roots of 
Bramkersine .. a quarter of a pound. 1610 Markham 
Mastci'P. it. clxxiii, Branckvrsin is a wonderfull great mol- 
lifter. 1783 Ainsworth l.at. Did. i.Morelh 11, Acanthus, 
the herb branch-hirein, as having leaves like a goal’s horn ; 
or brank-ursin, or bcar’s-foot, front its shagginess. 1833 
Penny Cycl. I. 68/2 The brank-ursine is identical with the 
common architectural and sculptural acanthus. 

Branky (hrarqki , a. .SY. [f. Brank vf ^ -v.] 
Showy, gaudy. 

1789 Burns Batt. KillReran hie i. Wharehaeye been sae 
brankie, G? 

t Bra'llle, sb, Obs. [a. F. branle.) 

1. AYavcring, agitation. (?) confusion. 

1581 Savilk Tacitus' Hist, ii, (1501) 78 The Legion in¬ 
censed w ith griefc. .put them of the first [legion| in branle 
1 iurpnlit primanos). 

2 . A kind of dance, and the kind of music 
suitable lo it; ~ Brangle sb. 1 2. Bransi.e 2 , 
Brantle. 

1674 Boyle Mech. llypoth. 34 Branks, Sarabands, Jigs, 
and other.. Tunes. 1820 Scott Abbot xxxi, She led the 
last branle. 

t Bra'llle, V. Obs. rare~ l . [a. F. bran/e-r ' to 
shake’; ulterior origin uncertain. Dicz and Littre 
connect it with brandir to Brandish, the former 
taking it for a dcriv. form *brattdoler, the latter 
from brandelcr , found in OF. with the senses of 
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both brandir and branhr . Cf. Brandle, Br ancle.] 
To agitate, toss about, bandy. 

1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. xii. 28 This new question 
began to branle the words of Type and Antitype. 

f Branlie, a. Obs. rare* 1 . [? f. Bran sb* + 
-ly 1 .] Pale yellow. 

1589 Fleming Cirg. Georg, lit. 39 Woorst colour is in 
Ihorsses] white, or branlie fhorsse like boxj. 

t Bra*nling, vbl. sb. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Branle v. 
+ -1NG 1 .] A wavering or agitation. 

1646 Howell Lustra Ludov. *3 There are branlings and 
trepidations amongst them. 

t Bra*nling, ///. a. Obs. [f. Branle v. + 
-ixg 2 .] Wavering, vacillating, insecure. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. v. 47 Whosoever was found pendu¬ 
lous, or braiding [ed. 1713 brandling] in his Religion. 1646 
— Lustra ]*udov. 169 Notwithstanding the bran ling hazar- 
dous stand he was at. 

Branlin^g, dial, form of Brandling. 

Branne, obs. form of Bran. 

Bran-new: see Brand-new. 

Branning : see Bran v. 

Branny (brarni), a. [f. Bran sb* + -yE] 
Consisting of, abounding in, or resembling bran. 

1533 Elyot Cast. lielth < 1341) 83 Called branny residence, 
in Latin furfur ea. 1783 S. Chapman in Med. Commnn. 1 . 
273 A branny sediment. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. <ed. 
31 1 . 138 The epidermis comes off in small, branny scales. 

t Bra'nskate, v. Obs. rare. [ad. Du. brand- 
schatten = Ger. brandsc/iafzen. f. brand burning + 
schatz treasure, orig. tribute. (The German word 
has also been used for the nonce.)] 

To put (a place) to ransom, or subject to a pay¬ 
ment, in order to avoid pillage or destruction, 
llcncc Branskating vbl. sb. 

1721 Strype Eccl. blent. II. 1. 328 The French King 
should ask reckoning of Albright of that he had branskated. 
ibid. The soldiers, .finding themselves wealthy and rich of 
the branskating and spoil. 

t Bransle. Obs. Also S bransel. [a. V. 
brans/e v i 6th c.), a graphical variant of branle : sec 
Branle, also Bkangle, Brantle.] 

1 . Movement, perturbation, rare. ( = Bkangle 
sb. 1 i, Branle sb. 1.) 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. ix. (1632) 565 Observe ..the 
motions and bran 4 csol the Heavens. 

2 . A kind of dance ; also, a song for dance music. 
( — Bkangle sb* 2, Branle sb. 2, Brantle.) 

1596 Spenser F. Q. hi. x. 8 Now making layes oflove.. 
Bransles, ballads, v ire layes. 1597 Morlly hit rod. Mas. 
iCr The bransle de / oicton or bransle double is more quick 
in lime, .hut the straine is longer, containing most usually 
tweluc whole strokes. 1829 Scott Anne of G. 244 The 
youthful couple went off to take their place in the bransle. 

Brant hrnent), sb. (Also Brent q.v.) [Deriv¬ 
ation and original application uncertain : in Sw. 
brattdgas led. brandgds only in the pitlnr) is the 
sheldrake or bergander; in Ger., brandgans is ac¬ 
cording to some the sheldrake, hut with Grimm - 
A user fit sens, the Black or Velvet Duck ; in Kn^- 
lish, brant, brant-goose was long confounded with the 
barnacle goose. Early naturalists (Gesner, Aldro- 
vandus, etc.) were content to derive the name from 
fipivOos an unidentified water-bird mentioned by 
Aristotle; later etymologists have suggested brend- 
ed or Branded, brindled, and Brand lire, burning, 
perh. in sense of dusky black, or sooty colour; but 
in the absence of knowledge where the name arose, 
and to what bird it was originally applied, nothing 
can be determined.] 

The smallest species of wild goose ( Bern hi a 
brent a' breeding in high northern latitudes, and 
visiting the British coasts in winter. Eormeily 
confounded with the allied Barnacle-goose. Also 
Brant-goose (in S casually bran-, brand-goose; 
in Eng. authors since Pennant more commonly 
Brent-goose q.v.). 

1544 Turner Avium praecipnarnm 23 Prior anser a nos- 
trisnodie brant a et bernicla vocatur. 1601 Holland Pliny 
I. 301 Such egs not only Doues doe bring, but .. geese and 
Brants, or the female Barganders. 1624 Capt. Smith 
/ ‘irginia 11. 27 In winter there are. Geese, brants, Ducke. 
1668 Charleton Onomast. 98 The Barnacle or Scots- 
goose or Ctak-guse, quae endem forte est cum Branta seu 
Brentho. 1676 T. Glover in Phil. Trans. XI. 626 Cormo¬ 
rants, Brants, Shield-fowl. 1836 \Y. Irving Astoria (1849) 
332 The country abounded with, .swans, wild geese, brant. 
1855 Eosgf. Hiaio. 1. 103, I have given you brant and 
beaver. 

b. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 391 Foules, whom wc call 
Barnakles; in the north of England Brant geese. 1668 
Wilkins Real Char. it. v. 156 One is black from the breast 
to the middle of the belly, called Brant Goose, Bernicla or 
Brent a. 1678 Ray Willughbys Omit It. 360 ,1 am of opinion 
that the Brant-Goose differs specifically from the Bernacle, 
however writers of the History of Birds confound them. 
1750 E. Smith Compl. Housnvtfe 7 To chuse a goose, wild 
goose, and Bran-goose. 1766 Phil. Trans. EYE 212 He 
mentions the brand geese first. 1863 Kingsley Watcr- 
B. vi. 269 Swans and brant geese, harlequins and eiders. 

t Brant (hnent), a. and adv. Obs. cxc. in not lit. 
dial. [OK. brant, brgnt ‘ high, steep’, corresp. to 
ON. *brant-r , whence Icel. bratt-r , Sw. brant, Da. 
brat ; not known in other Teut. langs. Found in 


literature in 16th c., and still used in north. Eng. 
dial.: the Sc. form is Brent, q.v.] 

A. ad/. 1 . Ixifty, steep, sheer, precipitous. 

a 1000 Elene 238<Gr.) Leton ha ofer fifelwa^ famine scriSan 
bronte briinhisan. a 1000 Andrea* 273 (Gr.) pan ]>u us ^e- 
brohte brante ceole. .on pare maej&e 1 1544 Ascii am Toxoph. 
(Arb.) 58 A man maye .. syt on a brante hyll syde. 1821 
Mrs. Wheeler Cumbld. Dial. App. 7 Our brant fells. 
18x2 J. Briggs Rem. 106 in Lane . G/oss.(E. D. S.) Ye'll find 
it a lang way an’ varra brunt. 

2 . Of the forehead : Unwrinkled ; see Brent. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 41 Branit 1 ?*. r. brante], abmgatns. 

B. adv. Straight, straight up; erectly, steeply. 

a i4oo.-l l /cA‘nWt'r(Stevenson 124 Apon the bald Bucipelon 
brant up he sittes. 1544 AsciiaM Toxoplt. (Arb. 87 Hawarde 
.. slew kyng Jamie .. euen brant agenst Flodon hil. 

Hence + Brantness, steepness. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. 11856' 1 lfhee bee a dodded tuppe, 
yow may knowe him best by the brantnesse of his foreheade, 
which appearith high and sharpe. 

Brant, var. of Brand, blight. See also Brunt. 

t Brant-barley. Obs. rare. Quakiug-giass. 

1597 Gerard Herbal 1. Iv. 74 Briza , is called .. in Eng¬ 
lish Brant Barley. 

t Bra*ntcorn. Obs. Also 7 (in Cotgr.) bran- 
corne. [a. MDu. brantkoren Ger. brandkorn): cf. 
Brand sb. 7 + Corn.] B 1 ight, smut (Credo segetum . j 

1578 Lvte Dodoens iv. xvii. 471 Blight or Brantcome .. 
insteede of a goodearc, there cometh up a black burnt eart\ 
ful of blackedust or powder. 1646 Sir I . Browne /'scud. 
Ep . 335 Brant come and trees blacke by blasting. 

Brant-fox br:u*nt|fpks . [ad. Ger. brand-fuchs, 
Du. brand-vos ; in Sw. brandriif Da. brandnrv ; 
f. brand burning, ? burnt colour.] An English 
adaptation of the German name of a variety of the 
fox, chiefly distinguished by a greater admixture of 
black in its fur; according to Grimm, it has black 
feet, ears, and tail. 

1864 > n Webster, and in later Diets. 

Brant-goose: see Brant sb. 

+ Bra*ntle. Obs. [Phonetic var. of Brandle.] 

A kind of dance ;-Branglf. sb.* 2, Branle sb. 2, 
Bransle sb. 2. 

1662 Pf.p vs Diary 31 Dec., They danced the Brantle. 1846 
Sir R. de Cor’ey ley 229 Asking a thousand questions . 
respecting certain brantlesnnd corantos. 

Bra*nular, a. rare. [A spurious formation 
from Brain, 1 after grain, granular.] Pertaining 
to or affecting the brain. 

1857 I. Tavlor l Car Id 0/ Mind 634 Either a trick, prac¬ 
tised upon me, or it might be a branular illusion. 

Braquemard: see Bkackmard. 

+ Braquet. Obs. Sec quot. 

1753 Public Advertiser 3 Oct. 3/3 Exceeding fine Braquct 
Red Wine of Nice. 

Bras, Brasaill, -sel, -sell, Bra sand, Bra- 
sar: see Brass, Brazil, Bracing, Bracer, 

Brasche, -let, obs.ff. Brack, Brash Bracelet. 

Brase, obs. form of Brace v. and Braze v. 

Braselet, obs. form of Bracelet. 

Brasen, Braser,obs. forms of Brazen, Bracer. 

+ Bra'ser. Obs. rare. = Brazier 5 . 

1465 /'aston Lett. 533 II. 249 Roherd Lovegold, Lraser. 

I! Bra sero. Also 7 brasera, braziero. [Sp. : 

Fr. blaster.'] - Brazier 2 . 

1652 Urquhart Jour/ Wks. (18341234 A char-coale fire 
burning in a silver brasero. 1683 Evelyn Diary 4 Oct., 
Chimney furniture, sconces, branches, bra^cras. a 1683 Sid¬ 
ney Disc. Gcr.'t. ( 1714' 383 A Braziero of Coals brought into 
his Chamber. 1841 Borrow Zineali (1843' k 241 A huge 
brasero of flaming charcoal. 

t Brasey, brasill. Obs. [Cf. F. brasiUer, 

11 fa ire griller promptement sur la braise’; also 
Braise.] A mode of cooking : see Braise. 

c 1440 Ane. Cookery in Housth. Ord. (1790) 435 Boor in 
Brasey. Ibid. 446 Eleriu Brasill. 

Brash (brxj),//*. 1 Chiefly dial. Also 6 brasche. 
[perh. onomatopoeic, with associations of break , 
bras/, etc. and of crath, dash, etc. In senses 2, 3, 
perhaps distinct, with other associations, e.g. rash, 
and sflash.] 

f 1 . An attack, assault; a bout. Sc. and n. dial. 

1572 Scot. Poems iCth C. 11 . 292 At the bak wall wes the 
brasche they gaue. a 1600 Montgomerie Poems (1821) 195 
Curage hydis the brash. 1638 H. Adamson Muses Thren, 
Introd. 8 Jam.) 'Hie last brashe was made by a letter of the 
prime poet of our Kingdome. *724 Ramsay Evergreen II. 
(title} h Brash of Woutng. 

2 . A slight attack of sickness or indisposition ; 
esp. one arising from a disorder of the alimentary 
canal. Hence teething-brash , weaning-brash. 

1785 Burns Nr. Drink xv, Wae worth that brandy, burn¬ 
ing trash, Fell source o' monie a pain an brash, a 1800 Gay 
Goss-tfasok 79 in Scott Minstr., As gin she had ta’en a 
sudden brash, And were about to die. 

3 . An eruption of fluid, a. Hater-brash: an 
eructation or belching of water acid, hitter, etc.) 
from the stomach, p\ rosis. b. A sudden dash or 
burst of rain. Cf. Blarh. 

1811 Willan Gloss. IC. Riding, Brash , a sudden sickness, 
with acid rising into the mouth. 1825 Jamieson, Water- 
brash. 1849 B/ackru. Mag. LX VI. 684 The wind returned.. 
w ith an occasional brash ofrain. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits 
Wks. 1874 II. 60 He is a churl with a .soft place in his 
heart, whose speech is a brash of bitter waters. 1875 Lane. 


Gtoss. (E. D.S.> 52 Brash , an eruption. {Water-brash in 
most of the E. D. S. northern and north, midi. Glossaries.] 

Brash, (bnej sb .' 1 [perh. a corrupt form of 
V. brbche ; cf. It. breccia of same meaning : but 
see Brash a. 1 ] A mass or heap of fragments; 
applied to (a.) loose broken rock forming the 
highest stratum beneath the soil of certain districts : 
rubhle ; (cf. corn-brash ); (A) fragments of crushed 
ice, hence brash-ice ; (/.) refuse boughs or branches, 
hedge clippings, twigs. Also attrib. 

a 1722 [Implied in Brashy n. 1 ]. 

1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 283 The soil a loam, on a stone 
brash clay. 1837 Macdougall tr. Graalis Green/and 62 
A stream of loose brash-ice proceeding from the ice-blinks, 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xiv. (18561 102 Icy fragments or 
‘brash*. 1882 in Standard 2 Sept. 2/4 On the light stone 
brash estates birds are very small and scarce. 

Brash (brxj), a* Now chiefly in U. S. [perh. 
onomatopoeic ; ? influenced by break and rash.] 
Fragile, brittle : used chiefly of timber. 

1566DRANT Wait. Hiertm. Kviij, Their cracklinge hydes, 
britle and brashe as dryed barke of tree, e 1850 Mat. Encyct. 
I. 618 Brash , [Americanism] for brittle, i860 Merc. Mar. 
Mag. VIE 168 A species of oak, very brash when newty 
cut. 1860 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Brash, Brittle. In New 
England, .used, .of wood or timber that is brittle. 

Brash, a.- Obs. or dial. [? Connected with 
ptcc. or with Brash jiU] Hasty, rash, impetuous. 

1824 Crai en Dial. 24 What a brash raggald ! 187s Lane. 

Gloss. iE. D. S.), Brash , hasty. 

Hence Bra shly adv., Bra shness. 

1884 Mexican Let. in Boston [Mass.)Jrni. t Aug., This de¬ 
partment of business that started off so brashly has played 
nut. 1883 .V. J ‘ork PaP< r in I'all Mat/G. 9 July 11/1 Van¬ 
derbilt, with all his bradiness on the road, is timid in the 
street. 

t Brash, v. Obs. Also 9 brasch. [Cf. Brash 
sb. 1 , also Brush v 1 and ME. brissen.] traits, (and 
absot.) To assault, attack ; to breach a wall or 
other defence b Also Jig. 

<■1565 R. Lindsay Cron. Scot. (1814*' 300 (Jam.) His cap- 
tnnes..war all hanged when he had brasched and w-one the 
hous. 1570 3 R. Bannatyne Jmt. 118061 274 (Jam.) They 
Mild have br.asl.it the wall whair thair batter was made 
1629 Sir W . More True Crttcif. 195 (Jam. Whose breast 
did beare, hrash't with displeasure s dart, A bruised spirit 
and a broken heart. 1638 Farli.v Emblems, Death lies in 
ambush .. And brasheth where our sconces weakest be. 

Brashy (brrc ji), tr. 1 [f. Brasii jA 2 + -yl.] Of 
the nature of brash ; broken, crumbly, fragmentary. 

a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1757)106, I have eight or nine acresof 
brashy ground. 1857 Page Adv. Tcxt-bk. Geol. xvii. (1876) 
311 Calcareous grits, and shelly ‘ brashy ’ sandstones. 1878 
Markham Gt. Frozen Sea iv, 51 The ice w-as of a soft 
‘ brashy' nature .. from one to three feet in thickness. 

Bra*shy, a , 2 -Sc. Also braushie. [f. Brash 
sb.* 3.] Characterized by brashes of rain ; showery'. 

1805 XtcOL Poems 1 . 1x4 (Jam.) Thro' monie a spcat O* 
braushie weather. 1865 Gd. Words June 4 66 The spring 
had been very brashy and cauld. 

Brasier e, -yer, obs. forms of Brazier. 

Brasik, var. of Brassik, Obs., cabhage. 

Brasil, -sile, -sill, obs. ff. of Brazil. 

Brasill : see Brasey. 

t Brask, v. Obs. rare, traits. ? To brush, graze. 

1674 Cotton Coy. Ireland tu. 156 The ferry-boat braskiug 
her sides 'gainst the weeds. 

Braslet, obs. form of Bracelet. 

Brasque (brask) [a. F. brasque in same sense ; 
accord, to Littre, connected with brascr to solder.] 

4 A lining for crucihles or furnaces; generally, 
a compound of clay, etc. with charcoal dust.’ 
Ray mend Mining Gloss. 

1871 Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Eng. 1 .108 A thin coat¬ 
ing of clay or brasque (a composition of powdered charcoal 
and day in varying proportions). 187s Ure Diet, Arts 11 . 
1023 Partially filling it with .. charcoal or brasque. 

Brass (bras\ sb. Forms : 1-2 brses, 2 bres, 3 
breas, 3-5 bras(e, 4-7 brasse, 3- brass. [OE. 
brtts, of unknown origin : not found elsewhere, 
^lt has been compared with OSw. brasa fire, brasa 
to flame, Da. brase to roast ; but no connexion has 
been traced. The alleged ON. bras * solder’ is a 
figment.)] 

1 . a. Historically : The general name for all alloys 
of copper with tin or zinc (and occasionally other 
base metals). To distinguish alloys of copper and 
tin, the name Bronze has recently been adopted 
(Johnson 1755-73 explains the new word bronze as 
‘brass'), ilence 

b. In strict modem use, as distinguished from 
‘bronze *: A yellow-coloured alloy of copper and 
zinc, usually containing about a third of its weight 
of zinc. 

The OE. brrs was, usually at least, an alloy of copper 
and tin (= Bronze); in much later times the alloy of cop¬ 
per and zinc came gradually into general use, and became 
the ordinary ‘brass’ of England; though in reference to 
ancient times, and esp. to the nations of antiquity', ‘brass* 
still meant the older alloy. When w-orks of Greek and 
Roman antiquity in 'brass’ began to be critically exam¬ 
ined, and their material discriminated, the Italian word for 
‘brass' ( Bronze, bronze) came into use to distinguish this 
‘ancient brass’ from the current alloy. Corinthian biass’. 
a reputed alloy of gold, silver, and copper. 

c 1000 /Elfric Grant, vi. 15 Aes, braes o 65 e ar. e 1150 Coe. 
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in Wr.-Wulcker 550 Ass, bres. c 1200 Ormin 17417 He 
sholldc melltenn brass. a 1225 Juliana 30 Prune of wal- 
linde brcas. C1250 Gen. $ Ex. 3898 Moyses dor made a 
wirnie of bras, a 1300 Cursor M. 5903 pe king hert wcx 
herd as bras. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictcs 67 Men 
take glasses, bras and other suche ihinges for as ntochegold. 
1552-3 hiv. C/i. Goods Stafford 12 Onchales of silver .. ij 
of braise, a sensor of brassc, ij candelstikesof brase. 16*3 B. 
Jonson’ in S/uiks. C. Praise 141 O, could he but have drawnc 
his Wit. .in Brasse. 1718 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I I. 
liii. 74 Inscriptions on .. tables of brass. 1781 Thompson in 
Phil . Trans. LXXI. 327 Brass in a very fine powder, com¬ 
monly called brass dust. 1865 Baring-Goulu Werewolves 
iv. 34 A compound like Corinthian brass into which many 
pure ores have been filled. 

C. Taken as a type of hardness, imperishablc- 
ncss, insensibility, etc. 

1388 Wyclif Jobs' i. 12 Xethirmy slrengtheis thestrengthe 
of stoonus, nether my lleisch is of bras, c i6oo Shaks. Sonn. 
exx, Unless my nerves were brass or hammered steel. 1613 

_ Hen. VHP tv. ii. 45 Mens euill manners liue in Brassc, 

their Vcrtucs \Vc write in Water, 

f d. tratisf. Copper. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Dcut. viii. 9 Of the hillis of it ben doluen 
metallys of brasse 11535 Coverdale and 1611 thou mayest 
dig brass e]. 1617 Mokyson ltin. 1.11. iv. 177 Mines of Iron 
and Brass. 

e. A wide-spread miner’s name for iron pyrites 
in coal. Cf. Brazil-. 

1879 Cassells Tcchn. Ed tic. IV. 271/r Detached masses of 
pyrites..are called ‘ brasses’ by the colliers. 

f. in Organ-hit tiding. (Secquot.) 

185* Seidel Organ 167 A great portion of the pipes are 
often composed ofbrass.. This is nothing but a mix lure or j 
composition of lead and tin. Ibid. Good brass consists either 
of fifteen parts pewter and one pari lead, or of fourteen 
parts pewter and two parts lead. 

2 . Used elliplically for various things made of 
brass: csp. 

a. A sepulchral tablet of brass (or 1 alien), bear¬ 
ing a figure or inscription, laid down on the floor 
or set up against the wall of a chureh. 

1613 MS. Acc. St.John's Ilosp.yCautcrb ., Payd for fasting of 
the brass of the graves in the chaunsells \U. 1654 KvelynJ /c tn . 
(1857) 1 -317 The soldiers had lately knocked off most of the 
brasses from the grave-stones. 1732 De Fof. TonrGt. Brit. 
(1769) 11 . 270 Merchants, as they are called on the Brasses 
over their Monuments. 1851 D. Wilson Prch. Ann. 11863) 
II. iv. ix. 456 A small mural brass. 1861 Sat. Res'. 22 June, 
Once a zealous ‘rubber’, on asking whether there were any 
'brasses' in a church,was guided, in answer, to the brass 
handles of the pew doors. 1874 BouteLl A mis Ami. x. 

b. A bearing or block for a shaft. 

1731 Beighton in Phil. Trans. XXXVI 1 . 5 'I he Wheel 
lies with its two Gudgeons .. upon two Brasses. 1790 
Specif. J. iPood’s Patent No. 1744 The brasses or friction 
rollers for the necks and bearing of the crank to work in. 
1823 K. Buchanan Millwork 264 Produce unequal wear on 
the gudgeons and brasses. 

c. A brazen vessel: cf. copper, {rare). 

1810 Southey Kehama xyn. i, Huge as a Ship that travels 
the main sea Is that capacious brass. 

d. Musical instruments of brass. 

[1382 Wyclif i Cor. xiii. 1 As bras suwnnynge or asymbal 
tynkynge.] 1832 L. Hunt Poems 208 Ev'n the bees lag at 
the summoning brass. 1885 Truth 11 June 928/1 There 
arc not enough of them [fiddles] j the brass blows them all 
to pieces. 

3. Money. 

f a. Copper or bronze coin ; also Jig. Obs. 

1362 Lancl. P.Pl. A. 111.1S9 Beere heor bras on |ri Bac to 
Caleys to sulle. [Perhaps belongs here. 1 
1526 Tindale Matt, x.9 Posses not golde, nor silver, nor 
brasse yn youre gerdels. 1599 Shaks. Hen. P, iv. iv. 19 
Luxurious MountaineGoat,olfer’st me Brasse? 1775CRABR1. 
Inebriety , Where canvass purse displays the brass enroll’d, 
b. Money in general, cash, slang or dial. 

1597 8 Bp. Hall Satires 1. iii. 58 (D.) Shame that the muses 
should be bought and sold For every peasant’s brass. 1601 
Holland Pliny 11 . 486 Obasrati .. pressed with the heauy 
burden of brasse, /. debt. 1794 Burns ’ What can a young 
lassie ’, Ilis auld brass will buy me a new pan. 1811 Bvron 
Uhits fr. Hor. 548 Who ne’er despises books that bring him 
brass. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre t iSs7> 349 ‘You’ve like no 
house, nor no brass, I guess? ’ 1871 E. Peacock RatfSkirt. 

111 . 27 You wouldn’t have gone near him .. if it hadn’t been 
for his brass. 

4 . fig. Taken as a type of insensibility to shame: 
hence, Effrontery, impudence, unbltishingness. 

[1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 395 Can any face of brasse hold 
longer out ?1 164* Fuller Holy fy Prof. St. v. x. 395 His face 
is of brasse, which may be said either ever or never tojdush. 
1682 Dkwei* Satyr to M/tsc *36 And like theSweed is very 
Rich in Brass, a 1734 North Exam.ni.viYu ? 17The Author 
hath the Brass to add,etc. 1780 M AO. D’ARBLAYZ?/Vi/y 
I. 318, I entered the room without astonishing the company 
by my brass. 1853 Lynch Selflmfr. 45 An empty, vaunt¬ 
ing person, who has brass enough to face the world. 

II. Attrib. and Comb. 

5 . simple attrib . : (Made) of brass, brazen. 

(In former times sometimes united with hyphen.) 

1408 E. E. J Pills ( 1882) 15 A bras pot. 1420 Ibid. 46,1 petit 
brase morter. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 84 AUe othir golde, silver, 
and brasse money. *650 R. Stapylton S trail a’ s Lcrm-l . 
Warres x. 3, 15 great Brasse-Cannon. 1652 Proc. Parha t- 
ment No. 34. 2081, 5 small brasse guns. 1710 11 earne Coll. 
II- 363 The Anticnls us’d Brass Arms before Iron ones. 
1720 Stools Surv. (ed. Strype 1754* U- v. xvii. 363/2 We re- 
cievc .. also Whalebone Train Oil, Brass Battery. 1724 
Swift Drapieds Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 147 Whoever received 
or uttered brass coin. 1776 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. ^36,1 
Brass field pieces. 1876 Humphrey Coin Coll. Man. xvi. 196 
Not worth a brass button. . „ . 

6 . General comb.: a. objective or ob> genitive, 


as brass-castcr , finisher , • founder, -foundry ; fin- 1 
is hing adj.; b. instrumental, as brass-armed-bound , 

- mounted , - shapen ; C. similativc, as brass-bold , 

-1 coloured , brass-like ; d. parasynthetic, as brass- 
browed, -fooled, -fronted,-handled, -headed f -head), 

- hilled , -plated, * scaly , - lipped , cle., etc. 

1583 Si anviiurst sEueis inArb.) 45 A “brassc bold nier- 
chaunt in causes dangerus hardye. 1630 Prynnk Anti - 
Annin. 238 Dare any *brasse-browed Arniinian be so 
shamelessly absurd. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxiv. 607 The *brass- 
cheek’d helmet. 1851 Kvsrin King Gold. River i, Avery 
large nose, slightly 'brass-coloured. 1621 Burton Ana/. 
Mel. m. ii. v. i. (1651' 544 She taught him how to tame the 
fire-breathing * brass-fee led Bulls. 1879 Melbourne A rgus 
24 Dec. 2/r The same rates are paid in the fine “brassfitiishing 
shops. 1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 486 A third society .. of 

brassc-foimders. 1716 Loud. Gaz. No. 5450/3 A "Brass 
Foundery is .. building at Woolwich. 1613 Hevwooii 
Brttz. Age 11. ii. Wks. 1874 Ill. 212 And these our ‘brasse- 
head bids. 1692 Loud. Gas. No. 2804 4 A Brass-hilled 
Sword. 1598 Chapman Iliad vm. 36^Ilis *hrass-hooved 
winged horse. 1877 A. B. Edwards I'P Nile xix. 536 An 
antique A brass-mounted firelock. 1591 Greenk Maidens 
Dr. Wks. 1881-3 X!V, 306 Brass-renting Goddesse, she 
cannot lament. 1590 Spenser E. </- 1. xi. 11 1 lis long * bras- 
scaly back. 1583 Si anyhi \rsex Aineis ii. iArb.167 Brandisht 
tergats, and 'brasshapen harneise. 1862 Mayhew (. run. 
Prisons 32 Gaugers with their ^brass-lipped rules. 

7 . Special comb, and phrases: brass band, a 
band of musicians with wind instruments of brass ; 


brass bason, a basin of brass, also fig. a barber or 
surgeon barber; f bra-sscut, a copperplate en¬ 
graving ^cf. woodcut ); brass edge sec quotG ; 
f brass-face, an impudent person; brass farthing, 
an emphatic equivalent of farthing in depredator) 
expressions; brass-foil, brass - latten, Dutch j 
leaf or Dutch gold made by beating out plates ] 
of brass very thin ; t brass-leaf - brass-cut; brass | 
lump, a miners’ term for massive iron pyrites or 
marcasile; tt> rass 'Pl at e, copper-plate for on- | 
graving; brass plate, a plate of brass, bearing 
an inscription, e.g. on or at a door or gate, bearing 
the resident’s name; also a monumental* brass'(2 a ; 
brass rule, a strip of brass, type-high, used to 
separate lines or columns of type ; bra*ss-sniith, 
an artificer in brass; bnvss-work. artificers’ work 
in brass; //.an establishment for making or working 
in brass ; bra - ss-v/orkor, an artificer in bra»s. 

1861 N. Brit. Rev. Nov. 392 'Flic gentlemen of the * Brass 
Band. 1871 M. Collins .1 irq. * Merck. 11 . vi. 170 The brass 
hand plays horribly. 1599 Bp. Hall .S at. iv. i. 162 Lsculape ! 
how rife is phi.sicke made When cch ‘ brasse* ha sen can 
profess the trade. 1662 J. Bargrave Pope.\U.x'. III. 11867' 
70 With all the scenes in excellent “hrasscults. 1884 l*. 
Britten IPatch <y Clockm. 36 Brass Edge in common watch 
muNcments, lis] a brass rim fitted round the pillar plate. 
1647 Lilly Chr. Astro/, evii. 538 An impudent fellow, a 
* Brassc-face, yet of good understanding. 1642 Rogers 
Naarnan 33 As bare and beggarly as if he had not one 
"brasse farther; 1880 Bes.vnt .s: Rick Seamy Side x. 78, 

‘ I care not one brass farthing. ’ *677 ^lc ,,^0>, Meek. Exere. 

(1703)53 A thin piece of Bras>-latiii. 1654 Gavion Erst. 
Notes in. i. 66 In the book .. a great Cut 01 *Brasse leafe 
1674 Phil. '/'rans. IX. 222 Pieces of the ordinary Fire¬ 
stones or Marcasile of the Coal-pits which here we call 
v Brass-lumps . 1757 Walker in Phil Trans. L. 146 It is 

.. exceeding ponderous, and of a shining yellow colour, and 
is called by the miners brass lumps. 1655 M r<.». V orcesi lh 
Cent. Inv. § 100 All. .of these Inventions, .shall be Printed 
by ' Brass-plates, i860 Mrs. Gaskell Right at Last t I saw 
a brass-plate with Doctor James Brown upon it. 1831 
Carlyle Sari. Res. u. iv. Has he not seen the Scottish 
"Brasssinith’s Idea? 1689 Lond.Gac. No. 2509 4 Black Japan 
Gilt * Brass-work. 1805 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 378/1 I he 
4 brass work being over-heated. 1723 Lond.Gaz.fa. 6171/10 
Benjamin Gibbons .. “Brassworncr. 1664 Phil . Trans. 1 - 
25 In the Brass-works of Tivoli. 1761 Wesley Jrnl. - 13 
Sept., Employed in the neighbouring brass-works. 

Brass .brus\ vd [f. prec. : cf. to tin .] trans. 
To cont with brass by electro-plating or otherwise. 

c 1865 G. Gore in Cire. Sc. 1 . 213/1 Solutions used for 
coppering or brassing iron. Ibid. 222 1 Copper articles 
may be superficially brassed. 

U. fig. To cover with effrontery. Fo brass it 
(colloq.): to put on a face of brass, to behave with 

effrontery. , ,, ,. 

1859 Times 18 Mar. 8/6 To wipe his mouth and brass his 
brow, and charge us with underrating our fellow countrymen. 

f Brass, v.~ Obs. rare- 1 , [a. OF. brasse-r to 
burn.] ? To bum, to scorch. 

1481 Cantos Myrr. in. xv. 167 They rested them not by 
the grete fyres ne brassed not as som doo now. 

Brassage (brarsed^). C a - b\ brassage, f. brasscr 
to stir together incited metals.] A mint-charge 
levied to cover the expense of coining money. 

1806 Edin. Rev. VII. 275 Not content with levying a 
brassage. 1884 Times 20 Mar. 11 They might lake brassage^ 
or ‘ mint charge’ to mean the equivalent of the cost of 


coming. 

Brassard (brasaud . Also brassart. [a. I*. 
brassard , f. bras arm ; see -aml] 

1 . Armour for the tipper part of the arm. (Only 

nisi.) . 

1830 James D amity x. 47/1 This brassard is a little too 
close. 1834 Plaxche Brit. Costume 122 Brassarts connect 
the shoulder with the elbow-pieces. 1866 Eortn. Rev. 1 
Sept. 152 Talbot is wearing brassards and a tabard. 

2 . A badge worn on the arm ; an armlet. 


1870 Daily News 21 Sept., Brassards »cein to be obtain¬ 
able for the a>king. 1879 Fife-CoorsoN A miles if Balkans 
vii. 100 An English doctor who .. had the white brassard 
with the red crescent on his arm. 

Brassate ^brarsrit) Client, [f. Brass-ic + 
-ate 4 .] A salt of brassic acid. 

1863 Wans Diet. Client. \. 655 Bra^te of sodium gives 
by analysis 8.3 per cent. soda. 

Brasse brros). [Cf. LG. brasse (Schiller and 
Liibbcn), Ger. bras sen a bream ; cf. Bkasskm .] 

A name of a fish of the perch family. 

1847 Craig, Brasse, the pale-spotted perch. 

Brasse, -lat, -let, obs. ff. Brace, -let. 
Brassed brasf, ///. a. Also 4 brnsed. 7 
brast. [f. Brass +-ED.] Made of, or overlaid 
with brass : also fig. 

a 1300 /*:. /•:. /W/Vrcvilik 16 Yhates [thai] braced ware, 
And slottes irent-d. 1611 Chapman Iliad xvn. 425 Both 
cast Dry solid hides upon their necks, exceeding soundly 
brast. a 1734 North Lives 1 . 363 None so brassed in this 
kind as demure pretenders who complain of popery and 
arbitrary power. 

Brassell, obs. form of Brazil. 

| Bra ssem. Obs. [a. Dll. (and MDu brasem 
bream ; — OS. bressemo , OllG. b rah scuta M11G. 
brahsem , brasme. brahsen , Ger. hens sen '): Bream.] 

A kind of fish : i a sea-bream. 

1731 Medley KolbcnsCapcG.il. 11 . 196 There are two 
sorts of Brasscms in the Cape Sea. 1772 84 Cook j oj. 
ti7goi I. 322 The brassem i-> found only about the tape. 

Of this fish there are two sorts. 

Brassen, obs. form of Brazen. 

Brasser, obs. f. Bracer; see Balloon i, 10. 

1650 Weldon Crt. Jas. /. (1817 47 Lifting up his hand 
over his head with a Ballan brasher. 

Brasset brarsut . [ A bad form of Brassard.] 

? — Brassard. 

1751 Chamiiers Cyil., s. v. Armor, A compkat Armor an- 
tietiily consisted of a casque or helm, a gurcel. cuira^se, 
gantlets, lasses, brassels, cui>scs, and co>ers lor the legs, 
to which the spurs were fastened. 1831 Biu.wmur fiat. 
Mag/c. xii. (18331 306 A cuirass with its hras>Us. 

Brassic brccsik , a. [f. next ] Pertaining to 
or derived from the genus /trasstea. 

1879 W.\ 11 s Die t. Client 1 . 655 Col/a oil is a mixture of 
two glycerides, which yield by saponification brassic acid. 

Brassica br:e sika . Hot. [L. ; cabbage.] 

A genus of cruciferous plants, containing the cab¬ 
bage in its many varieties, the turnip, rape, etc. 

1832 Peg. Enlist. Food 258 Some species of brassica.. was 
introduced into this country by the Romans. 1854 Ik shn 'N 
in Cin. Si. 1 c. 1865) II. 27,2 The leaves of ibe \arious 
specie* of brassica. 

t Bra'ssik. Obs. rare. Also brasik. [ad. 1 
brassica : see prec.] Cabbage. 

t-i42o Ballad on 11 tub. ix. 53 Rave a- bra»ik for \ yne a- 
ille is foiide. Ibid. x. 137 Nowe brasik to growe For No¬ 
vember phumiyng. 

Bra'ssil. Iron pyrites ; coal containing p> rites : 
see Brazil-. 

Brassin, obs. f. Brazen. 

Brassiness brtrsines . [1. Brassy + -nes>.] 
Brassy quality or appearance. Also fig. 

1731 in Bailey II. 1847 Proc. Berio. Sat. Link II. No. 

5. 238 The brassiness of the elytra. 

Brassing brersiq). vbl. sl>. [f. Brass ?>.' + 
-ingL] The jirocess or ait of coaling with brass. 

c 1865 G. Gore, in Cire. Si.}. 222/2 Another liquid which 
he uses for brassing. * attrib.) /Ed. 223 1 All the brassing 
solutions .are imperfect. 

Brassisli brersij , a. Somewhat brassy. 

1774 Mrs. Dei.asy Lett. Ser. 11. II. 473 A httle brassidi 
coperish, goldish thread-like stuff. 

Brassure, obs. form of Bracer. 

Brassy brersi . a. Also 6 brassie, -ye. [f. 
Brass sb. + - y L] 

1. Consisting of or covered with brass. 

1583 Sianviiurst sEncis t. Arh.» 32 Thee slayrs brass) e 
grises stalely presented. 1599 Marston Seo. I 'illanieu. vi. 
200 That dreamed of Imagery, Whose head was gold, bresl 
siluer, brassic thigh. 1880 L. Wallace Bendtitr 328 On 
the left the brassy legions of Caesar. 

2. Of the nature or appearance of brass, in 
colour, sound, taste, etc. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Jottrn . France 1 . 426 [It‘ left a brassy 
taste in my mouth for a whole day. 1803 Phil • 7 ram. 
XCII 1 . 63 Of a pale brassy colour. 1847 Motherwell 
Spirits of Light Hark, to their trumpets’ brassy blare. 1857 
Kingsley Two K .Ago I. 65 The sky..is brassy green. 

3. fig. with many varieties of sense. 

a. Hard as brass, pitiless, unfeeling. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. P. tv. i. 31 And plucke commiseration 
of his state From brassie bosomes. 

b. Having a * face of brass’, unblushing, impu¬ 
dently confident, or forward. 

1576 Lambarde Pcranib. Kent (1826* 156 To make them 
blush .. were they never so brassie and impudent. 1690 
Def. Dr. Walker 2 A brassy I mpudence. 179 2 J • Wolcot t 
(P. Pindar) Churchw., Betty was too brassy, We never keep 
a sarvant that is saucy. 1846 Douglas Jerrold C /iron. 
Clovemook Wks. IV. 415 A brassy confidence in his face. 

c. Of brass, as opposed to * golden ; debased 
yet pretentious. 

' 1586 Fkrne Lacies Nobilitie 2 This present age, which is 
growne so harde and brassye, for the golden dayes are long 
sithenee ouer-pa.>sed. 184a Tennyson Amphion ix, In such 
a brassy age I could not move a thistle. 
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d. Harsh ami feel in gl ess in tone, like a brass 
instrument; having a strident artificial tone. 

1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. 74 That hard, brassy, over- 
stretched style, 1870 Daily Xeu*s 26 July 5 Its brassy 
clangour of quickly-recurring rhymes. 1884 J. A. Symonds 
Shakspcrc s Predecessors 508 Arctino .. proved his origin¬ 
ality by creating a new manner, brassy and meretricious. 

Bra ssy, also bressie. Sc. [Cf. Bkassk.] A 
fish, ‘ the ancient Wrasse’ (Jamieson). 

1710 Sibkai.o Fife (1803' 128 Turdns vu/gatisshuus JYiL 
loughbdei ; l take it to be the same our fishers call a Bressie. 

Brast, v. t northern form of Hurst. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7170 pal all |>e bandes of him brast. 
<•1450 Songs -v Carols 51 (Mat/.' Tyll both hys eyen in 
watyr gan brast. 15x3 Douglas .Fuels xu. Prol. 39 The 
fyry sparkis bra.styug fra his ene. 1818 Byron Ch. liar. 

1. Ixxviii, Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast. 
1865 Miss I.ahke Betty o' Ycp's T. 10 in Lane. Gloss. 
tE. D. S-is. v., Laughin’ fit to brast their sokles. 

Brast, obs. form of Brassed. 

Brastle braes’ 1 , v. [OK. brastlian, M K. 
brast lien ; cf. MHG. bar stein, Sw. prassla. But 
the modern Scotch use ma\ lx: a recent onomato¬ 
poeia. Cf. Brattle, Bri stle.] 

1 1 . inlr. To crackle, clatter; to roar as flames . 
c 1000 /Elurjc in Thorpe flout, 11 . 508 Iiosw. * Diet treow 
brastliemle sah to dam halgan were, c tzo$ Lay. 27463 
decides bra*tledcn. 

2 . To rush with clattering noise, or with excited 
haste. .SV. 

1826 J. Wilson Soft. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 234 Ploulcrin 
in the dubs, or brastlin up the braes. 1835 IHacktv. Mag. 
XXXV 111 . 136 A small trout or two brastlcd away to the 
other side of the shallow. 

Brasyle, -lie, obs. forms of Brazil. 

Brasyn, Brasynge, obs. ff. Brazen, Brazlnu. 
Brat brat , sbA Obs. exc. dial. Also 1 bratt, 

6 bratte. [Of Celtic origin. OK. Northumbrian 
brail was prob. adopted from Ofrish brat l mase . 
‘cloth’, csp. as a covering for the body, * plaid, 
mantle, cloak’ cf. Gael. brat ‘haircloth for a kiln, 
apron; covering, mantle, veil*, OWelsh *breth or 
*brath , pi. brith , bryth , applied to the swaddling- 
clothes of an infant: the mod. Welsh brat ‘ pinafore, 
rag’, is merely the Eng. word.] 

1 . A cloth used as an over-garment, csp. of a 
coarse or makeshift character. 

fa. (in OK. A cloak, b. in mill., west., and 
north, dial., A child’s pinafore ; a woman’s or 
girl’s pinafore or apron. C. contemptuously. A 
rag. or article which is ‘a mere rag’. Hence 
Bra tful, apronful. 

(-950 Lindisf. Gasp. Mutt. v. 40 Dami *e&e wil. .cyrtel Ain 
to niomanne forlet eac lnvegl rtVharclarr/brail [L. pallium, 
Igs. wxfels, Rush-o. bryft]. t 1386 Chauckk C/utn. 1 ’em. 
/'rot. <v T. 329 A brat Iw r. bak] to walken in by day-light, j 
1529 M oku Supptic, Souls Wk>. 337/2 There i* none so j>ooi c 
as we, y l hane not a bratte to put oil our backe*. 1570 
Levins Manip. 37 A Bratte, panm\ ulus. 1691 Ray A*, t*. 
ICds. 8 Bratt, a course Apron, a Kag. 177s J. Colli 1 k 
(T im Bobbin' Tmumtts <v M. 60 Tit’ treacle butter cake 
stickt to Seroh's brat. 1786 Burns The Author's Earnest 
C ry xxiv, Sowp’s o‘kail an’ brats o’claisc. 1867 K. Waugh 
Owd Blanket\. 19 in L anc . Gloss ., A brat -full o’ guinea gowd. 

2 . A jacket for a sheep’s back. 

1862 J. Wilson Farming 487 Thi* ‘ Brat ’ .. prevent - the 
wool from parting over the .spine. 
t 3 . Rubbish, beggarly stuff. <*f. Beggary =>. Obs. 
1656 Dugaku Gate Lat. Uni. § 336. 93 The Threshers - 
with a whisk of feather* purge it from the refuse—& with 
a Mev from the brat or beggery. 

4 . {Sc. The tough film or skin which forms on 
porridge, nee pudding, and the like. 

1795 Statist. Acc. XV’. 8 note 1 Jam.' Brat, a cover or sun f. 
1864 J. Brown Jeerns 11 Saying his grace over our bickers 
lof porridge] with their brats on. 

Brat .bract , sb.- Also 6-7 brattle. [Of un¬ 
certain origin: Wedgwood, K. Muller, and Skeat 
think it the same word as the prec., but evidence of 
the transition of sense has not been found.] 

‘A child, so called in contempt’ J. In 16th and 
17th c. sometimes used without contempt, though 
nearly always implying insignificance ; the phrase 
beggar s brat has been common from the first. 

£•1505 Dunbar Flyting 49 Irsche brybour baird, wyle 
beggar with thy brattis. 1557 Tvt/efs Misc. (Arb.l 109 
Yong brats, a trouble : none at all, a maym it seems to bee. 
a 1577 Gascoigne in Karr’s S. P. (1845) I. 3s O Abrahams 
brats, O broode of blessed seede. 1583 St any HURST rEneis 

I. (Arb.) 25 What syn hath /Eneas, my brat, committed 
agaynst the ? a 1593 H. Smith JYks. (1866-7 I. 197 Where 
any sectary hath one son, Machiavel hath a score, and 
those not the brats, but the fatbngs of the land. 1650 
Cromwell in Carlyle Lett. & Sp. (1871) III. 9, 1 should l»e 
glad to hear how the little brat doth. 1712 Steele SpceL 
No. 479 r 1 The noise of those damned nurses and squalling 
brats. 1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 15 As cheap as any two 
little brats can be kept. 1808 Scott Mem. in Lockhart i. 
(1842)8/1, I felt the change from being a single indulged 
brat, to becoming a member of a large family, very severely. 
1879 Dixon Windsor II. vi. 65 Repulsed in her appeal for 
mercy like a beggar's brat. 

b. fig. Offspring, product. 

1678 Cudworth Intell.Syst. 1. v. 891 An ignoble and bas¬ 
tardly brat of fear. 1720 Ormond in Swift's Lett . (1766) 

II. 9 The South-sen was said to be my lord Oxford's brat. 
1790 Wolcott <P. Pindar) F.p. S. Urban Wks. i8iz II. 257 


Ambitiou* that the Brats my Rhymes Should see the 
Gentlefolks of future times. 

Brat ,brxt, sb .3 Also bratt. [A variant of 
BnET.] A fish : the turbot, birt, or bret. Also 
att rib., as in brat-net. 

1759 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 68/2 It., had a head like a 
iurlx)t or Bratt. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 12 Brat or 
Turbot Nei complete. 

Brat brad', sbA Mining, [perhaps akin to 
BratI, 2.] ‘ A thin bod of coal mixed with pyrites or 
carbonate of lime.’ Bainbrklge Law of Mines 1856. 
Brat (brnet), v. rare. [f. Brat j^.I] trans. To 
wrap up in a brat or clout. 

1570 Levins Manip. 37 To Bratte, pannictiliscirctttndarc. 
1862 [see Brat ting vbl. jA.}. 

Bratch, -et, obs. forms of Bkach, Bracuet. 

+ Bratchel. Obs. [perh. from Brake vO or 
sbA : cf. sack , satchel i] ‘The husks of flax set 011 
fire’ (Jamieson'. 

1815 Clan-Albin I. gj (Jam.) The bla/e of u bratchel, and 
ul»ove all the superlative joys of a waulking. 

Bratchet bnjetjut . Also in 6 bratchart, 
brat shard. [Apparently the same word as 
Bkaciirt; cf. the application of whelp, cub, clc. 
to a child ; but perhaps associated with Brat sb.~ 
as if a diminutive of that.] 

1 . — Bracket. 

2. A little brat, a child. ( contemptuous or 
playful.) 

a x6oo Monigomerie Flyting 284 That bratchart in anc 
biisse was borne. 1832 53 Whistle-binkie Sc. Songs'Scr. 
j in. 74, I .. took the hrutchet (Cupid] on my knee. 

at (rib. 1821 Scott Keuilw., Tu play child keeper .to ! 
j be plagued with a bratchel whelp. 

Bratful, var. Hurtful, Obs.; sec also Brat sbj 1. 
t Brath, sb. Obs. Also 3 brappe Orm. , 4 
(? braith), brath(e. [Ormin’s brafpe appears 
to imply a formation from bra/, Brath a. + -TH 
OK. fo as in length , wrath 1:—OK. wnvf-po .] 
Impetuosity, violence, wrath, ire. | 

| < 1200 Ormin 1733, & dafftclike leden pc, wij>hulcnn brace 

and brappe. J bid. 1707 Clciie of brappe. 1 1325 E. E. A Hit. 
P. B 916 In pe brath of his broth pat brenne/ alle pinke/. 
t 1375 '! Barbour .SV. Christina 273 Al pai beslis socht hyme 
to Lie mykil bratb. /1400 Destr. Troy 5075 Priam .. Bade 
horn blynn of hor brathe. 

+ Brath, braith, a. Obs. Also 3-4 brap. 
[ME. brap, a. ON. brddr ; which became in 
midland Kng. Broth(e. The northern dial, re¬ 
tained brath, spell in 15-lfith c. Sc. braith, brnythi] 
Impetuous, violent, wrathful. 

c 1200 Ormin 7164 Forr 31 ff pe riche munn i*x brap, & 
grimnie. a 1300 Cursor M. 16164 Lor to do his breth t" 
bu of him pat was ful brath. t 1340 Gaw. a- Gr. Knt. 1907 
per bayen hym mony bmp bounder, c 1440 Syr Gcr.oghtcr 
108 And aftcrwan.le wax breme ami brathe. / 1470 Henry 
Wallace xi. i;x Nese, mouth and eyn Throuch the braith 
blaw, all byrstit out of blud. 

Bratho, variant of Bicaythe v . Obs. 

+ Bra’thel. Obs. rare~ x . Variant of Bretkei , 
Brothel, wretch, w orthless person. 

1542 Uuai.i. Erasrn. Apoph. 24 a, The ^coldyng of brathe!* 
j isnomore to bee passed on then ihc squekyngof Welle whele>. 

tBra thful, braithful, a. Obs. Also 6 
breth-, breithfull. [cf. Brothfu..] Violcnl, 
wrathful. 

1513 Doi-i.las .Ends x. \i. 135 Willi hrcthfull \v. r. 

I braytnfulJ bla*ti>. Ibid. mi. viii. 133 All kynd of wreth 
and breithfull ire now he Leyt slip at large. 

tBrathly, braithly, a. and adv. Obs. 

| north, dial, and Sc. Alsu 4 brathcly [1. Brath. 
Braith a. or Brath sb. + -t.v. Cf. Brothely.] 

A. adj. Impetuous, violent, angry. 
a 1455 11 on late n. 14 (J \m.) Thebattellis so brym brallily 
and blicht. 1513 Douglas .'Eneis 1. ii. u I Bolus] braithlie 
teinpestis by hi* power refreni*. 

B. adv. Impetuously ; furiously, violently. 
a X300 Cursor J/. 2240 Bruthli )'ai pis werk bigan. / bid. 
21400 Brath I i on hi* fa* he brast. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 3220 
This comlyche kynge .. Bownny* brathcly to bede. / 1400 
Melaync 255 Baronns ondir blonkes fate Braythely ware 
borne doun. e 147a Henry Wallace vi. 2x3 The bailful teri* 
brysl braithly fra hy* eyne. 

Bratishmg, obs. form of 13 rattici.no. 
Bratling "brx tliij). [f. Brat shi- + -lino.] 
A little brat, an infant. 

1652 Brome Jov. Crew 11. Wks, 1873 111 . 387 The Brat- 
ling’s Iwrn, the Doxey’s in the Strummel. 1796 Coleridge 
in Cottle Remits. (1847 100 We are all - wife, bratling, and 
self, remarkably well. 

|| Brattach (bra-tax). [Gaelic (and Irish) 
braiach fem. (Manx brattagh' a standard, banner, 
flag, f. brat cloth.] An ensign, banner, or flag. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth vi, No live of each clan have a 
rusty shirt of mail as old as their brattach. 

Bratte, obs. form of Brat. 

Brattery ^brx-teri). [f. Brat sb.‘- + -euy.] 
A collection of brats, a nursery. ( contemptuous .) 

1788 Ld. Sheffield in Ld. Auckland’s Corr. fi86x> 31 . 
220 We hope the Brattery will continue well. 1834 Beck- 
ford Italy , x>c. I. 4 The apartment above iny head proves 
a squalling brattery. 

Brattice (brariis), sb. Forms: a. 3 bru- 
I taske, 4 brytasqe, 5 betrax (« breiask ). 0 . 4 


brutage, 4-5 bretage, 5 bretayge, britago, bry- 
tege, (9 Hist. bretache, brattish). 7.4-*5bretais, 
-ays, 5 bretise, -asee, -ys, -is, brettys, bertes, 
bartes. 5 . 9 (sense 2) brettis, brattiee, -ish. 
[Found in many types: a. ME. brutaske, brytasqe , 
a. ONF. breteskc , -askc, -esqiu : 0 . ME. brutage , 
bretage, etc., a. AFr. brutcsche (Matt. Paris), OF. 
bretcsche , mod.F. breteche : 7. ME. brctascc , -ais, 
•is, etc., a. OF. brelesce , brctascc. The OF. breteske, 
-esche, -csce (rarely berUsque, • cschc, -cce), corre¬ 
spond to IT. bertresca. It. bertcsca ybaltresca'), med. 
E. brclachia , bcrtescha, bretcschia , etc. Of uncer¬ 
tain origin ; according to Malm to whom Diez 
adheres, prob. a derivative of Gcr. bretl board, 
with Romanic suffix -esca, with sense of ‘ board¬ 
ing’, ‘boardwork’. The early forms in brubry -, 
apjj. of English or Anglo-French origin, are due 
perhaps to the obscurity of the first vowel. The 
15— 16th c. forms in her-, bar - were northern: sec 
Bkatticinu. The original sense became obs. before 
1500. To modem times the word has come down 
in local use,chicfK in connexion with coal-mining, 
in the forms brettis (Derbyshire , brattice (New- 
ca*lle, etc. , brail ish. Although brettis is the best 
form etymologically, brattice has become more 
generally known, and accepted in literary use; 
brattish has given the architectural braltishing.] 
The general sense is‘boarding, planking,a struc¬ 
ture of boards Hence spec. 

+ 1 . A temporary breastwork, parapet, or gallery 
of wood erected on the battlement of a fortress, 
lor use during a siege. Obs. 

a. type breteske. 

1297 R. Gl.ouc. 33c A tic Li*te hii s[*)endt: Al the brutaske 
withoute, & the brugge brende. £1380 Sir Ferutnb. 3315 
pe kernel* .. wer broke & schenle, ii pe brytasqcs on pe 
tour an hc^e dulfuly a-doun wer caste. /1440 Promp. 
Par-c. 50 1 Betrax of a walle, propugtiaculnm. 

0 . type bretcsche , bretage. 

< 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 1190 Bigge brutage of borde bulde 
on l e walle*. c 13S0 ll 'ill. of Pate me 3001 Here walles were 
broke * wip engyne* *irong, here bretages al a-boute ’ for- 
brent & destroyed, c 1430 WvcLiF Song Sol. viii. 9 (Lamb. 
MS.i If it is a wal, bilde we theronne silueme touris, etkir 
britagis. c 1450 Gloss. Garlande's Diet, in Wright’* l ’oc. 
130 Propungnacuta, brytegvs. c X475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
784 Hoc propiiuicutum, a bretayge. 1 1851 Turner Dom. 
Archil. II. v. 193 A drawbridge with a bretache above It. 
1861 Sat. Rer 6 Apr. 345/2 A very' graphic report ..de¬ 
scribing the siege of that place in 1240, makes frequent men¬ 
tion of .. brattishes, breastwork* or turrets of limber.] 

7. type brelesce, ? bret is. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serus. Sel. Wks. 1 .191 Bipi* weyc mai no 
man eende pe laste bretai* of pi* tour. CX400 Ywaine 
-V Gttw. 163 A bretise bradc. /1425 Wvxtoun Cron. viii. 
xxvi. 23} (Jam.) To mak defens and brettys. C1440 
Promp. Pan\ 50 Bretasce [ 1499 bretays], propugnaculnm. 
c 1450 l ‘oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 731 Hoc signaculnm, a bretys. 
t 1500 Lancelot 873 Towart tfier breti*. Ibid. 1005 A bertes. 
lin'd. 2897 To the bartes to behold and see. 1 1885 C. Oman 
A rt o/U "ars9 The brattice was a wooden gallery fitted with 
apertures in its floor, and running along the top of the wall.] 

b. The * battlement’ of a cup. 

1465 Test. Ebor. (1855) II.272, j. peciam argenti stantem 
cum uno breti*. 

2 . In form brattice dial, also brattish : A par¬ 
tition, generally of deal. a. S csp.) A paitilion for 
the purpose of ventilation in the shaft of a coal- 
jut (shaft brattice ", or in a drift, or other working 
uf a colliery {drift, headways , or board brattice b 

1851 Coul-tr. Terms Sorthoutbid. 4 Durh. 11 Shaft or main 
i brattice is usually made of 3-inch Memel plank .. Common 
| brattice is made of ^-inch American deal .. It is nailed to 
prop* set for the purpose (called brattice props', i860 Times 
10 Dec. 10/2 Where only one shaft is sunk .. a downcast 
and an upcast are created by running an airtight partition, 
or 1 brattice * to the bottom. 1883 Standard 23 Nov. 3/7 Gas 
still showed .. on both sides of the brattice. 

b. A partition of boards in a room. dial. 

1851 T uknek Dom. Arc hit. I. vi. aoi A rude partition, 
called a brattish, rises to the eaves 1863 Atkinson Danby 
I'rfK'inc., Brattice, a wooden partition, serving to divide a 
closet or store room into two parts. 

c. A lining of timber to a shaft or a headway 
in a pit. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Brettis (Derb.\ a crib of 
timber filled up with slack or waste. — Brettis-way, a 
road in a coal-mine, supported by brettise* built on each 
side after the coal has been worked out. 

3 . In form brattish : ‘ A shelf ; also a scat with 
a high back, north, diall (Halliwcll.) 

4. attrib . in sense 2, as brattice-cloth, stout 
tarred cloth used in mines instead of wooden lat¬ 
ticing ; bratticc'iiail , -work ; brettis-way : see 2 c. 

1885 Engineer 13 May {Advt.\ John Marsdcn, manufac¬ 
turer of T arred, Oiled, and Fire-Proof Brattice Cloth.^ 1880 
Daily Tel. 5 Oct., The miner .. scratched with the point of 
a rusty brattice nail the farewell letter to his wife. 

Brattice (brartis), v. In 5 bretexe. [f. prec.] 
11. (in obs. form bret exc : trans. To fortify 
with a wooden breastwork. Obs. 

1430 Lydg- Chron. Troy 1I. xi, Euery towre brelexed wa* 
so clenc, 

2 . To brattice up: to line the sides of a shafl, 
or the like, with planking or boarding. 
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1862 Times 21 Jan., The stone was all carefully bratticed 
up. 1869 Blackmore Lortui D. lviii (D.*, A great round 
hole or shaft bratticed up with timber. 

Bratticing (brartisiq). Also in 4 briteysing, 

5 bretaysynge, 6 Sc. bertising -ene, 6-9 Brat- 
tishing, dial, braddishing. [f. Brattice v. or 
sbf + -ING U] 

f 1 . (In the obs. forms): The furnishing of the 
ramparts of a castle, etc., with temporary (wooden) 
parapets or breastworks; the parapet and its 
works collectively. Obs. 

c 1380 Wvclih Set. Wks. 1 . 191 pe h^est part of his tour is 
briteysing of charite. 1483 Cat ft. Augi. 43/1 A brciasyngv, 
f>ropugnaculum . 16s 1 A’ ec. Pittenivccm in Statist. Ace. 

IV. 376 That the town's colours be put upon the bertisene 
t = bertising] of the steeple. 

(From the preceding illiterate Sc. spelling bertisene , Sir 
Walter Scott appears to have evolved the grandiose Bar¬ 
tizan, vaguely used by him for b ret is tug or bratticing and 
accepted by later writers as a genuine historical term.) 

2. lirattice-work in a coal-pit. 

1866 Morning Star Dec, 6/2 The 1 braddishing' or tarred 
sheet at an opening near him being suddenly carried away. 
1868 Even. Standard 25 Aug., That might easily have been 
remedied by bratticing or air-pipes. 1883 Standard 23 
Nov. 3/7 By means of bratticing he was able to explore the 
place. 

3 . Arch. See Bkattdshing. 

Bratting brrc*tiij\ vbl. sb. [f. Brat v. + 
-ING 1 .] The covering with a brat; spec. covering 
Ihc backs of sheep with a cloth or apron. 

1862 J. Wilson Farifting 487 Where the bratting plan lias 
been adopted, the usual rate of mortality has been reduced. 

Brattish braytij , a. [f. Brat sb.- + -inh.] 
Of or befitting a bral ; childish. 

1879 Beerbohm/W<*£W(/<* vi. 99 By the time they [children ] 
abandon their brattish ways. 

Brattish, dial. var. of Brattice. 

Brattishing brartijig\ A variant of Brat¬ 
ticing, used in Architecture, in sense; A cresting 
of open carved work on the top of a shrine. 

1593 Rites $ Mon. C/t. Durh . 11842)35 Thcr was a brattish- 
mg on the fore parte of the wainscott or rowffe, very fynely 
and curiously wrought. 1845 Gloss. Gothic Archil. 1 , 69 
Brattishing. 1851 PlgiS Rood Screens 32 A very elaborate 
screen of carved oak, surmounted byopen bratishing 1862 
G. Scott Westm. Abbey (ed. z< 68 A piece of cresting or brat- 
tishing. 1867 H. T. Ellacombe in Trans. Feeder Dioc. 
Archil. Sec. I. 106 Surmounted by a brattishing of Tudor 
flower in burnished brass. 

% Also a dial. var. of Bratticing in other senses. 
Brattle (brart’l , sb. Also 6 brattili, brattyll. 
Chiefly Sc. [This and its verb are onomatopoeic, 
prob. with association of break , brasl and rattle ; 
cf. also brabble , brastlei] 

1 . A smart rattling sound, csp. of something 
breaking or bursting. 

c 1505 Busbar Turnamcnl 73 Hisharnass brak and maid 
ane brattili. 1513 Douglas sEueis ix, xi.g6 The hydduus 
bcheild abufe him mayd a brattyll. 1839 W. Carleton Fardo - 
roughalg d.2) 81 There comes an accidental brattlcof thunder. 
1855 Livingstone Zambesi xxi. 426 [Each] striving which 
can produce the loudest brattle while turning. 1870 Daily 
.Yews 3 Sept. 5 The brattle of a drum under iny window. 

2 . The sound or onset of sharp rattling blows. 

<ti6oo Montgomerie Poems (18211 75 dou not byde a 

brattili. 1786 Burns Winter Nt. iii, Or silly sheep, wha 
bide this brattle O' winter war. . 

3 . The sound of scampering feet ; a resounding 
scamper, rush, or spurt. 

a 1758 Ramsay Poems (1844 79 Bauld Bess flew till him 
vvi a brattle. 1785 Burns To a Mouse i, Thou need na start 
awa .. Wi* bickerin brattle. 1828 I. Wilson in Blachw. 
Mag. XXIV. 294 A breast-brushing brattle down the brae. 

Brattle (brart’l , v . Chiefly Sc. [See prec.] 

1 . intr. To produce a forcible rattling noise. 

1513 Douglas Aincis vu. Prol. 133 Branchis brattlyng,and 

blayknit schew the brays ; a 1849 Mangan Poems (1859) 51 
Harsh engines brattled night and day, 
b. with cognate object. 

1852 D, Morn Winter Wildv ii, llis iron heels. .Brattling 
afar their under-song. 

2 . To rush with rattling noise, as a mountain 
brook over a stony bed ; to bicker. Orig. Sc. 

1834 H. MtLLER Scenes* Leg. xxxi. (1857)457 A mossy 
streamlet comes brattling from the hill. 1853 G. Johnston 
AW. Hist. E. Bord. 1 ,18 Many little livelier runlets that 
brattle down the green hills on each side. i 83 i Mactn. Mag. 
Oct. 472 The becks that brattle through the brake. 

3 . To run with brattling feet; to scamper. Sc. 
1725 Ramsay Cent. Sheph. 1. ii, Our iwa herds come brat¬ 
tling down the brae. 1826 Black'.v. Mag. XIX. 382 Brattle 
not away so, ye foolish lambs. 

Brattling brartlig , vbl. sb. [f. Bkattlk v. + 
-ing U] The action of the verb to Brattle ; the 
production of harsh rattling sounds. 

a 1771 Smollett Humph. Ci. (1793) I. 34 The burning, 
belching, and brattling of the French noms, 1809 W. Irving 
Knickcrb. (1861)35 Hrs voice sounded not unlike the brat¬ 
tling of a tin trumpet, 1821 Byron Sardan, 111. i. 394 Asa 
lutes [voice] pierceth through the cymbal's clash, Jarr'd but 
not drown'd by the loud brattling. 

Brattling v brsc*tlig), ppl. a. [f. Brattle v. 
+ -ING 2 .] That brattles: see the verb. 

1820 W. Irving Sketch-bh. 18491 420 The hoarse brattling 
tone of a veteran boatswain. 1826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. 
Wks. 1855 !. 136 To gie them [dogs] .. a brattlin run o 
thretty miles after a fox, i860 J. Kennedy Horseshoe R. 


i. 11 A rough and brattling mountain torrent. 1863 Jlax 
Ingelow Poems 178 She wondered by the brattling brook, 
And trembled with the trembling lea. 

Bra‘ttock, local, [dim. of Brat sbd] A tiny 
brat, a young one. 

1858 Chanib. Journ. X. 108 A solitary pair of eider-ducks 
may sometimes venture to rear their progeny of ‘ brattocks' 
on the rock. 

Braugham, dial. var. Bahgham, a horse-collar. 
1807 J. Si ago Poems 14 Kit gat a braugham in his ban*. 
Wi' veng’ance whurl'd it at him. The collar leeghted roun' 
his neck, An* to the fluir it pat him. 

Braul e, obs. form of Brawl. 

Braun e, Braunfalne, obs. if. Brawn,-fallen. 
Braunce, Braundise, obs. ff. Branch, Bran¬ 
dish. 

Braunite v brcnnioit . Min. [Named alter Mr. 
Braun of Gotha ;Dana\] An anhydrous oxide of 
manganese, a brittle dark brownish-black mineral 
occurring both crystallized and massive. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 380/2 Braunite .. before the blow¬ 
pipe melts and effervesces slightly with borax. 1869 Roscoi, 
/item. Chem. 233 Manganese sesquioxide .. occurs in na¬ 
ture as the mineral braunite. 

t Brava'de. Obs. [a. F. bravade. according 
to Littre ad. It. bravata bragging, boasting, f. 
bravare lo brag, boast, f. bravo : sec Brave. Cf 
also Sp. bravada , and see -ade.] — Bravado. 

1579 J. Situbes Gaping Gulf C vj, Euen so will it be 
harder then yron for Englishmen to digest .. the french 
insolencies and disdaynefull brauaclcs. 1676 Packet Ady. 
to Men ofShajftcsb- 40 What occasion or need his Lordship 
had of tins high Bravade. 1778 Robertson Hist. A liter. 

11 . v, 80 He. .disregarded this vain hravado 1833 Fraser's 
Mag. VIII. 304 He ventured, by way of bravade, upon a 
single glass of claret. 

t Brava de, V. arch, or Obs. [f prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To look brave, assume a bold or defiant 
front. To bravade the street : to swagger along it. 

1634-46 Row if is t. l\ irk 118421 464 Ilk shaimles lowne. 
With his silk goune, Bravados the street. 1637 Gillkmte 
Fug. Pop. Cerent. Ord. C iij, The Archbishop of Spalato 
commcth forth .. stoutly brandishing and bravading. 1667 
R. Law Mem. 181S) 18 The Dutch fleet bravading there 
attacks the river. 

2. trans. 'To dare, brave, defy. 

1676 Row Centn. Blairs Autobicg. xii. (1848' 479 1 he 
Dutch navy bravades the English upon their coast. 

1 lenee Brava'ding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1812 J. Henry Camp, tigs L Quebec 88 Many .. wrote and 
spoke of this bravading . .with much applause. 1820 Scot 1 
Monast. ix, Listening to the bravading tales of gay Christie. 
1823 Blackw. Mag. XIII. 278 Sir Joshua .. with his arm 
a-kimbo, bravading cap, and chosen air of importance. 

Bravado bravJWltf, -acb), sb. Also 6 7 
brauado, braueado, 7 brauardo, bravadoe, 
brevada ; pi. bravadoes also -os . [ad, Sp. bra¬ 
vada and K. bravade : see Bravade and -ado -.] 

1 . Boastful or threatening behaviour; ostenta¬ 
tions display of courage or boldness; bold or 
daring action intended to intimidate or to express 
defiance; often, an assumption of courage or 
hardihood to conceal felt timidity, or lo carry one 
out of a doubtful or difficult position. 

Nuw usually in the singular, without a : less commonly 
a bravado or in //. 

1599 Hakluyt Coy. II. 1. 2S7 It wa* not that Npam.di 
brauado. 1626 Cattssin's Holy Crt. 62 To sound vain¬ 
glorious Brauado’s. 1630 Brathwait Eng. Gcntt. < 1641 ‘ 110 
These Gamesters, who in a bravado will set their patri¬ 
monies at a throw. 1645 M clton Colast. Wks\ <1850362 Hce 
retreats with a bravado, that it deservs 110 answer- 1678 Ben¬ 
yas Filgr, 1. 128 Notwithstanding all his Bravadoes, lie 
1 Shame] promoteth the Fool, and none else, a 1707 Bin 
Patrick Sc rut. 1 Sam. xvii. 8 To have been done out ot 
a hravado. 1800 Weems Washington x. (1877' 119 To hear 
their bravadoes, one would suppose, etc. 1816 Jane Austen 
Emma it. viii. 181 A sort of bravado—an air of affected un¬ 
concern. 1824 ScnTT Redgaunttet Introd., A series of idje 
bravadoes. 1853 Robertson Stmt. Ser. ill. xvii. 214 We 
may do it in bravado or in wantonness. 

\ b. To make or give a bravado : to make a 
display in the face of the enemy, to offer battle. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy 111. lx. 128 When they made bravadoes, 
and challenged them to come forth and fight, not one Ro- 
manc would answer them again. 1617 Mokvsos ltin. 11. 11. 
ii. 1O4 That some fuote should becdrawneoutofthe Campe, 
(o give the Spaniards a brauado. 1688 Loud. Gus . No, 
2361/3 A Party of the Moors making a Bravado. 

c. attrib. 

1583 Si cedes A nat. Abus. u. 50 The barbers .. haue one 
manor of cut called the French cut v one of the brauado 
fashion. 1844 Disraeli Con/ngsby v. iv. 204 It is a day. .of 
hopes and fears .. bravado bets and secret hedging. 

*f 2 . A swaggering fellow, a hector, a bravo. Obs. 
[app. after Sp. masculines in -ado already used 
in Kng., as desperado, renegado , etc. Cf. bravoi] 
1653 A. Wilson Jas. / 28 Roaring Boys, Bravadoes, Roy¬ 
sters, &c. commit many insolencies. 1668 Pepys Diary 28 
Feb., The Hectors it bravadoes of the House. 1817 Colp.- 
rioge Biog. Lit. II, xxi. 121 But idlers and bravadoes, .must 
beware. 1825 Knapp & Baldw. Newgate Cal. Ill. 397/2 
Webb .. was the greatest bravado. 

Lienee Brava doism. rare. 

1833 Fraser s Mag. VIII. 527 Was ♦. his apparent strength 
and defiance, real weakness and bravadoism? 

Bravado (bravvi-do, -a’d o\ v. [f. prec. sb.] 
intr. To show bravado, talk defiantly, put on a 
bold face. Hence Brava doing vbl. sb. and ppfo.. 


1800 Mar. Euceworih Belinda 1 . iv. 72, I bravadoed 10 
Harriet most magnanimously. 1809-12 —AImeria Wks. 
1832 VII. 285 Notwithstanding her bravadoing air, [she] was 
frequently perplexed and anxious. 1826 Black 10. Mag. XIX. 
Pref. 9 There was .. much bravadoing and even apparent 
offers of battle. 1840 T. Hook FitJierbcrt 111 . xvii. 333 
They tried to hravado it out. 

t Bravashing, ///. CL. Obs. rare- l . [f. F. 
bravache * a Swaggerer, Swash-buckler’ Cotgr. , 
ad. It. bravaccio bully ,f. brav-o + -accio, pejorative 
suffix’ +-1NG 2 .] Boasting, swaggering. 

1652 Urquhart Jeuvl Wks. (1834 255 Which he did do .. 
in a lofty and bravashing humour, that, etc. 

Brave v brJ ! v), a., sb., hit. [a. F. brave, not an 
original Fr. word, but adapted from It. bravo brave, 
gallant, fine: cf. Sp. and Pg. bravo, Pr. and Cat. 
bruit. Ulterior derivation uncertain. Nearly all 
the Kng. senses may have been adoptedfrom French. 
Cf. Bkaw. 

1 Prof. Storm would associate bravo 1 in Sp. alsot^vi vto) with 
01 1. brat da , brado wild, savage, which is also asense of Sp. 
and Pg. bravo', cf. Pr. braidiu fiery, spirited (horse 1 . 
These he would refer to a Larin type "brabidus, formed 
from rabid us mad, fierce, of the^ existence of which there 
appears to be other evidence. See Romania 1876, p. 17**. 

A more recent conjecture \Romania XIII. 1 tries to de¬ 
rive it from barbarus , but this docs not suit Pr. bran. ] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of persons and their attributes : Couiagcous. 
daring, intrepid, stoul-heaitcd (as a good quality . 

1485 Caxiun Paris <y l \ Prol., It i^. very good to relate 
the brave deed;.. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen. I ’/, 111. ii. 134 A brauor 
Souldicr ncuer couched I.aunce. 1642 t ulllr Holy ^y Prof. 
St. 11. xviii. 118 Innocence and Independence make a brave 
spirit. 1644 .Mi lion Fduc. <1738' 137 High hopes of living 
to be bru\e men, and worthy Patriots. 1732 Pole Mar, 
Ess. 1. 115 Who combats bravely i.s not iherefore brave. He 
dreads a Death-bed like the meanest slave. 1769 “jantu* 
Lett. iii. 16 A brave man has no rules to follow but the 
dictates of his courage. 1839 Thikluall Greece II. 2,(3 
For six days they made a brn\e defence. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. II. 157 Extolled by the great body of Church¬ 
men as if he had been the bravest and purest of martyr*, 
b. absol. The brave (now only pi.). 

1697 Drydf.n Alexander's F. 15 None but the hra\e 
deserves the fair. 1726 Gay Fables 1. i. 33 The braic Love 
mercy, and delight to save. 1782 Com it: r Loss Roy. George 
1, Poll for the brave! The brave that arc no more. 1852 
Tennyson U \lliugton viii, To glorious burial slowly borne 
Follow'd by the brave of other lands. 

2 . Finely-dressed ; = .Sc. Buaw; splendid, showy, 
grand, fine, handsome. ^Rarc in 18th c.; in 19th c. 
apparently a literary revival, or adopted from 
dialect speech.’ 

1568 Like will to L. in I lari. Podsl. 1II. 312 To go more 
gayer and more brave, Than doih a lord. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 42 Brauc.*//tf«*ft*/«.s. a 1593 II. Smu n Jl 'kso 1S66-7 
I. 150 Tile lilies which are braver than Solomon. 1612 
Heymooi). ipol. Attors Author to Bk., One man is ragged, 
and another brave. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 1. 11 At 
length he came to most braue and fayre houses. *677 Moxon 
Meek, h.vcrc. 1170}' 257 Lord Montague's brave House in 
Bloomsbury. 1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. 11. .wi, Now might 
you see the tartans brave. 1855 Browning Bp.BlougranCs 
APol., His coal.. Brave with the needlework of noodlcdom. 

3 . loosely, as a general epithet of admiration or 
praise : Worthy, excellent, good. ‘ capital ‘ fine \ 

‘ famous*, etc. ; ‘an indeterminate word, used to 
express the superabundance of any valuable quality 
in men or things ’ (J.). arch. ^Cf. Bkaw a.) 

a. of persons. 

1600 Siiaks..-!. 1 111. iv. 43 O that’s a braue man, hce writes 
braue verses, speakes braue words. 1603 Mournef. Dittic in 
Shahs. C. Praise 56 You Poets all, brave Shakspeare, John¬ 
son, Greene. 1673 F.ss. Educ. Gentlcioont. 29 Zeuxes and 
Timanthes were brave Painters. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. \. 

§ 5 (1692)20 Many hrave Families nave been ruin'd by a 
Gamester. 1740 J. Clarke Educ. Couth led. 3' 57 His Son 
is a brave Scholar. 

b. of things. 

X S77 Northbkookk Dicing (1843' ioz None arc the braue 
and golden da yes. 1590 Shaks. Much Ado v. iv. 130 lie 
deuisc thee braue punishments for him. 1605 Lear 111 
ii. 79 This is a braue night to coolc a Curtizan. 1653 
Walton Angler 104 Wc wit make a brave Breakfast with a 
piece of powdered Bief. 1798 Southey Eng. Eclog. ii. Here 
she found .. a brave fire to thaw her. 1834 — Doctor xxii. 
51 Knowledge is a brave thing. 1850 M ks. Browning Poems 
1 , 5 Here's a brave earth to sin and suffer on ! 

4 . Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, as brave-hearted , 
-horsed, -minded, -sensed, -spirited , -spiritedness. 

1617 Hieron Whs. 11 . 313 Termes of Worth, ofGallantric, 
of Braue-spiritednosse, and the like. 1631 Weeveh Auc. 
Pun. Mon. 636 That braue .spirited politicke-wisc Lord. 
1663 in Spalding Troub. Chas. /. 11829112 The earl of Angus 
..and thirty other brave-horsed gentlemen, came to the 
Bog. 1873 Svmonos Grk. Poets iii. 70 The whole people 
mourns, .for the death of a hrave-hearted man. 

5 . quasi-rtfA'. -- Bravely. (Now only poet.) 

1596 Slesser F. Q. \. iv. 8 There sat most braue embel¬ 
lished .. A mayden queene. 1721 Stryte Eccl. Mem. 1 . t. 
xlvi. 345 Noble and brave.built structures. 1808 Scott 
Marm. 1. x, The trumpets flourish’d brave. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 11 L iv. 184 Belter housed, or braver dad. 

B. sb. [in sense 1, directly from F. brave.] 

X. A brave man, a warrior, soldier: since 1S00 
applied chiefly to warriors among the North 
American Indians [after the French in X. America]. 

1601 Chester Lt^es Mart. (1878) 55 We haue no cause 
to fearc their forreine braucs. fri6n Chapman Hind 
in. 463 Advance Thy braucs against his single power 
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1763 Churchill Profit, ham. Poems I. ti 3 The race of 
Homan braves Thought it not worth their while to make us 
slaves. 1823 Byron Island 111. ii, The wave Is hurl’d down 
headlong, like the foremost brave. 1837 W. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville { 18491 9^ lhc chiefs leading the van, the braves 
following in a long line, painted and decorated. 1841 
Cat lin A*. A liter. Ind. (1844) I. vi. 35 A Black foot brave 
whose portrait I have painted. 

b. A bravo, bully; a hired assassin. Obs, or arch. 

i*)8 Sylvesier Du Bartas it. iii. tv. 11641) 187/1 Ador’d 
of flatterers, OfSoftlings, Wantons, Braves and Loyterers. 
1611 Corvat Crudities 275 There are certaine desperate 
and resolute villaincs in Venice called Braves. 1649 Milton 
Kikon. 25 Happy times, when Braves and Hucksters were 
thought the fittest to defend the King. 1675 Dkyden 
A/trends. 1. i. 96 Marat's too insolent, too muen a Brave. 
1693 V . Robertson Phraseol. Gat. 277 A brave tor fellow 
hired to revenge a quarrel of another 1 , stearins. 1865 Sir 
K. James Tasso II. xi.xxxvi, Ye sneaking, skulking braves. 

2 . A bravado, arch. 

1590 Greene Xcver too late 116001 52 Suppose., that 
heautie hath given him the brauc. 1598 Sylvester Du 
Bartas u. jii. tv. 11641) 182/1 Marchelh amain to give 
the Town a brave. 1600 IIlywoou i Ldw. IV. Wks. 1874 

I. 54 Lcaue off these idle braues of thine. 1662 Fuller 
Worthies 1. 31 Bitter was the Brave which railing Kabshcca 
sent to holy Hc2ekiah. 1840 Browning Bordello v. 432 A 
whole life’s braves Should somehow be made good. 1878 
Simrson Sch. Bhaks. 1 . 75 Stucley waited about the court 
and amused the Councillors with his braves and brags. 

t 3 . Finery, splendour ■= Hkavkiiy 3. Ohs. 

1602 Warner.' lib. Eng.xt. Ixvii. 285 Sixcscore Concubines, 
that seem'd so many ()ueenes for braue. 

f C. inUrj. [Cf. Bkayu.] Capital! Excellent! 
Bravo! Obs. or dial. 

a 1593 Marlowe Jew of M. n. ii, Oh, brave, master ! 1 
worship your nose for this. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv. 
ii, O brave!., my cousin has you, I find. 1862 Barnes 
Thymes Dorset Dial. I. 140 O brave ! What wages do e 
mean to gi'e '! 

Brave (biv>v), v. [a. F. brave-r to act the 
brave toward, etc., f. brave Bhavk.] 

I. I ran si live. 

1 . To treat with bravado ; to challenge, defy. 

1546 Bt. Tapers lien. VIII, XI. 107 Lcest the Frenchmen 
might take occasion, .to have braved Your Majestie. 1590 
Greene Orl. h'ur. <1599) 9 lie beard and braue thee in thy 
piuper^ towne. 1603 Knollen Turks 16211 04 Braving 
them df they were men) to come out. 1636 Hkvuood in 
Ann. Dnbrcnsia (1877* 69 Ossa and Pc Hun, that so brave 
the sky. a 1764 Lloyd Actor Poet. Wks. 1774 1 .12 Braving 
monarchs in bis Saviour's cause. 1884 Tennyson Bucket 
100, 1 must hence to brave The Pope, King I.ouK, and this 
Uirhulem priest. 

1 2 . To threaten, menace. Obs. 

a 1619 Be. Cowper in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 19 
lie braved him with banishments. 

3 . To meet or face (danger) with bravery j to 
encounter, defy. (The ordinary current sense. 

1776 Gibbon Dccl. *y /•. I. xvii. 436 The adventurous 
Ltander braved the passage of the Hood. 1797 Mrs. Rad* 
clip re Italian i, Do not brave the utter darkness of these 
ruin». 1832 Hr. Mariini.au Life in l ViIds i. 4 Poverty 
induces them to brave danger, a 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. 
Bk. I. iv. iv. 400 They braved the severe weather of that 
climate. 1884 Tail Malt G. 4 Jan. 2/1 The school bra\cs 
successfully the ordeal of annual inspection. 

+ 4 . To make brave, embolden, encourage. Obs. 

a 1593 H. Smith Wks. (1866-7) !• * 7 - We may see. .how a 
gay coat, .or a gold ring, can brave a man’s mind. 

+ 5 . To make splendid ; to deck out, adorn. Obs. 

1590 Exhort. Her Maj. Bttbj. in Hart. Mist. I. 172 Brave 
not yourselves in gold, silk, and silver. 1594 Siiaks. Kith. 
Ill , \. iii. 279 He [the sun] should haue brau’d the Lust an 
lioure ago. 1596 — Tam. Bhr. i\. iii. 125 Thou [the tailor) 
hast bran d manic men. 1625 Bacon Love. Ess. lArb.) 445 
llow it Hove] braves, the Nature, and value of things. 

+ 6. To boasl; * to carry a boasting appear¬ 
ance of* J. Vo brave out ; to display boastfully, 
show off. To brave oneself', to boast or pride one¬ 
self in. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Attstv. Osor. 44 b, Points, whiih 
you scenic specially tu have called out, that in them you 
might brave out y c nimblenes of your witte, and eloquence 
of toting. <11626 Bacun (J.) Both particular persons and 
factions arc apt enough to flatter themselves or, at least, to 
brave that which they believe not. 1644-5* J. Smith Bel. 
Disc, vi 1. i.(t82i)309 They rather proudly braved themselves 
in their knowledge of the Deity, etc, 

II. intransitive (and const, to brave it). 

+ 7 . To boast, glory, vaunt. To brave ill to 
swagger, act the bravo. Obs. 

1549 Dr. Somerset in Strypc Beet. Mem. II. 1. xxii. 180 
The Frenchmen .. will brave much of this. 1597 J. Payne 
Royal Exeh. 1 4 These fellows wyll brave yt out, how 
slender so ever they be within. 1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 

II. v. (1772) II. 188 Nevermore let holy Dec O’re other 
rivers braue. 1627 Bp. Hall Psalutes Met. x. 3 The 
wicked braues and boasts In his vile and outragious thought. 
170* C. Mather Magn. Chr. 111. 111. (1852) 542 That peace 
might brave it among you. 1817 Wilberi-orck in Pari. 
Deb. 1693 Braving alxml the liberties of his country. 

f 8. intr. To dress splendidly, to make a gay 
show ; freq. also to brave it. Obs. 

1583 T. Watson Teems (Arb.) 60 Thou glasse, wherein my 
Dame hath such delight, As when she braues, then most 011 
thce to gaze. 159a Dani el Contpl. Rosatnotui <1717*52 And 
live ill Pomp to braveamong the Best. <11632 Bp. M. Smyth 
Berm. 130 To strowt it, and to stout it, and to braue it in 
costly apparell. 

9 . To act bravely, to be brave, rare. 

1884 W.C. Smith Kildrostan 1. ii. 265 Haunted With the 
young craving For doing and braving In the world's battle. 


Brave: sec Bilyvy. 

+ Bravee*r, v. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Brave: cf. 
domineer , and -kkk.] To act the bravo towards. 

1652 Urqlhari Jatyl Wks. <1834) 240 He dandlcth the 
sword in his hand, as if he were about to braveer 

Bravely (br< 7 **vli , adv. [f. Bhavk a. + -ly-.] 

1. In a brave manner; valiantly, fearlessly. 

1500 Shake. Mids. N. v. i. 148 He brauely broacht his boil* 
iug bloody breast. 1695 Ld. Preston Booth, iv. 177 Against 
whose Power verlue can bravely stand. 1795 Southey Joan 
of Arc 11. 211 Still we struggled bravely ! c 1860 M. Arnold 
limped, on Etna 11. i, The. .quiet man May bravelier front 
his life. 

2 . In a showy manner; gaily, splendidly, finely, 
handsomely; = Sc. Brawly. 

e 1505 Dunbar Blyth Aberdeen vi, With quhyt hattis all 
browderit rycht brav[clie] ( rime 1 uds. bewtie, swcitlic . 
1570 U. Googe Top. Kingil. m. (1880) 36b, Ilir Image doe 
they bravely decke with sumptuous show to sight. 1603 
Knolles His*. Turks (1621 1 373 He saw Zacliarias come 
forth bravely mounted. 1636 Dayenant Wits (1673) 184 
The Chamber’s bravely hung. 

3 . Worthily,excellently,capitally,well: cf.B uavk 
a. 3 ; also Bhawly. Chiefly dial. 

c 1600 Rob. lloodi Ritson) 11. xxvi. 72 None of them could 
pass these men, So bravely they do shoot. 1606 Siiaks. Tr. 
A- Cr. 1. ii. 198 Here’s an excellent place, hecre we may see 
most brauely. 1684 Bun van Pilgr. 11.(1862)199 He lives 
bravely where he is. 1864 Atkinson Whttby Gloss. s.v., 
‘ How do you?'—* I am quite bravely, thank you ’. .To get 
on bravely, is to prosper or ‘speed bravely'. 1874 Bi.ackik 
Self Cult. 15 A man may live, and live bravely, without 
much imagination. 1884 Black Jtul. Shahs, xii, The wench 
looks bravely well, 

1 Bra’venian. Obs. A 1 fine gentleman ’. 

1608 Dekklr Bet/nan Loud. Wks. 1884-3 111 . 88 To be a 
Uegger is to be a Uraucman, because 'tis now in fashion for 
very brauc men to Beg. 

Bra’ven, v. rare- 1 , [f. Bhavk a. : cf. bright¬ 
en, etc.] trans. To make Brave, embolden. 

1865 1 . Taylor Words \ PI. 26 The failures which seemed 
only to braveii ihe resolution and to nerve the courage. 

Bra’veness. V Obs. [f. Bhavk a. + -ness.] 
The quality of being brave ; Buavkuy. 

1589 Putteniiam Eng. Poesie 1 Arb.) 1S2 More obscrouble 
to the Greekes and La tines for the brnuenes.se of their Ian* 
gnage, otier that our is. 1592 Warner Alb. ling. vm. xii. 
-»oi The bcautie and the bran cuts of the Person. 1603 
Holland Ttutanh's Mor. 3>«61 K.> The brauenesse of the 
exploit. 1650 Weldon Crl. Jus. /, 42 Astonied at the brave- 
uesse of our Kmbassic, and tlie handsome Gentlemen. 1679 
Oates Xarr. Popish Plot 32 To encourage the Friends to 
braveness of mind. [Not in Johnson 1755.] 

Braver (biv l *voj). [f. Bhavk v. + -xn L] One 
who braves, or faces, danger or an enemy; also 
formerly , a braggart, boaster. 

1589 Nasiie in Greene's Mena phot; Arb.i 16 Who. .would 
carrie the bucklers full ensilic from all forreine I trailers. 
1591 Plkcivali. Bp. />/</., Panfarron, a bragger, a brauer. 
1827 Gentl.Mag. XCVII. 11. 42 Buonaparte, the undaunted 
braver of every difficulty. 1846 Dickens Lett, (cd.2) I. 156 
>nuh a braver of conventionalities never wore petticoats. 

Bravery Jnv'*vOri). [prob. a. 1 braverie the 
action of braving, f. braver to Buavk, or ad. It. 
braveria , f. bravarc to Bhavk.] 

f 1 . The action of braving or acting tbe bravo; 
daring, defiance ; boasling, swaggering ; bravado. 
A bravery : an act of bravado, in, ufon, or for a 
bravery: in bravado, in defiance, in display of 
courage or daring, as a brag. Obs. 

1548 Patien lixped. into Scotl. in Arb. Garner HI. 98 
The.Scots continued their bravery on the hill. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World in. 93 The whole Cnmpo (not perceiving that 
this was but a bravery) fled ainaine. a 1631 Donne Ess. 
Div. (1651)63 No Man is an Atheist, however he pretend 
it and serve the Company with his Braveries. 1671 Mil- 
ton Samson 1243 Ere long thou shah lament These brave¬ 
ries, in irons louden on thee. 1814 Southey Roderick xxiv, 
No lime, said he, is this for bravery. 

*577 Harrison England 11. xii. 11877) 241 In a braverie to 
show what store he had. 1594 Nasiie Unfort. Trav. 14. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621)92 Certaine of the soul* 
diers upon a bravaiie adventured to mount the wall. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. World m. 95 Hce made a stand, rather in 
a bravery, than with purpose to attempt, .any further. 1666 
Temple Let. Wks. 2731 11 . 23 We sate for four Hours, and 
in Bravery I drank fair like all the rest, 

2 . Daring, courage, valour, fortitude (as a good 
quality). In earlier quotations not clearly separ¬ 
able from sense 1. (The ordinary current sense.) 

1581 Siuney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 56 lie receiucd more 
braucrie of minde, bye the patterne of Achilles, then by 
hearing the definition of Fortitude. 1613 J. II. Lives 
Norman Kings Eng. 150 Fall of inward braverie and 
fiercenesse. 1732 Law Serious C. xxiv. (1761) 465 The 
noblest bravery' that an human mind is capable of. 1769 
Junius Lett. i. 8 The bravery, .of the Conunander-in-chief. 
1837 Ht. Martineau Boc. Ainer. Ill. 116 What can a 
woman be, or do, without bravery’ ? 1859 Tennyson Elaine 
113 Lancelot, the flower of bravery'. 

3 . Display, show, ostentation ; splendour. 

1570 Holinshkd Scot. Citron. (1806) I. 29 Their apparel 
was not made for braverie & pompe. 1573 Tusser Hush. 
(1878) 204 The brauerie of this world, .likened is, to flowre 
of grassc. 1600 Holland Livy xxxiv. iv. 855 a, Wastfull 
and sumpleous bravery of women. 1673 Cave Prim. Chr. 
1. vi. 144 The churches began to excel in costliness and 
bravery, a 1716 South 12 Berm. (1717) III. 390 A Festival, 
designed chiefly for. .joyfull Piety, but generally made only 
an occasion of Bravery'. 1843 Prescott Mexico vi. i. (1864) 
338 All their wonted bravery of apparel. 1874 C. Geikie 
Life Woods v. 7S The leaves arc in all their bravery. 


b. concr. Finery, fine clothes;-Sc. Bkaws. 

1563 Homilies 11. vi 11859) 3°? Preparing ourselves in fine 
bravery, to wanton, lewd, and unchaste behaviour. 1591 
Spenser .]/. IIlibberd 608 All the braverie that eye may 
see. a 1618 Raleigh Ran. (1644) 100 Exceed not in the 
humour of rags and bravery. 1636 Svmpson Laimbreakcrs , 
Have 1 borrowed the forehorse bells, his plumes, his 
braveries. 1862 Times 26 June 11/1 Tens of thousands, .in 
their decent Sunday bravery. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 
I. 1. 86 There stood our guide, decked out with braveries. 

+ e. An adornment, an embellishment. Obs. 

1577 Holinshed Chron. 1. 55/1 Such painting of their 
bodies..they esteemed a great brauerie. 1599 Hakluyt 
/ oy. I. 1. 224 They vse for a brauerie to make great holes 
in their cares. Ibid. (1810) III. 598 Their teeth are all 
filed, which they doe for a braverie. 

+ d. A thing of beauty or interest, a thing to 
exhibit. Obs. 

*583 Golding Calvin on Deut.cc i. 650 A relike to be 
show ed for a brauerie. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 426 Two eminent 
braveries. First, the Golden Vine..The other was that 
Golden Eagle. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden To Rdr., 
What fairer objecLs. .than these painted Braveries? 

t e. A fine thing, a matter to boast or be proud 
of. Obs. 

a 1626 Bp. An dr ewes Pattern Ca tech. Dmt. {1846) 150 I11 
a vain glory we think it a bravery and a magnificent thing 
to swear. 1638 Ford Fancies 11. i. 145 ’Twerc a bravery, 
Could you forget the place. 

+ 4 . Mere show, ostentatious pretence. Obs. 

1628 Hobbes Tliucyd. 11822) 95 This is not now rather a 
bravery of words, .than real truth, a 1640 Massinger Old 
Law 11. i, Worth itself is lost. And bravery stands for 't. 
1681 Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 241 [They! measured counsels 
more by the bravery than the solidity of them. 

+ 5 . A gallant, a beau; also collect, gallants, 
grandees, chivalry. Obs. 

1609 B. Jonson Bit. Wont. 1. iii. fi6i6> 536 Hue is one 
of the Braueries, though he be none o’ the Wits. 1633 
Massinger City Mad. 11. i, Sitting at the table with The 
braveries of the kingdom, a 1652 Brume Queenc's Ii.mh. 1. 
ii, Whole Sholes of upstart Braveries, a 1670 Hacrkt Alp. 
Williams 11692 I. 162 <D.) The Grandees also, and others 
of the Castilian Bravery. 

Bravie, var. of Bkayy, Obs., a prize. 
Braving (br< T ‘‘viij), vbl. sb. [f. Bhavk v. + 
-jng 1.] 'J he action of the verb to Bhavk. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xxi. (U.), With so proud a stra’me 
Of threats and brauings. 16*7 Sanderson Berm. (1681)92 
If.after all this Braving he snould lx; Out-dared with big 
looks. 1763 C. Johnson Reverie II. 127 All their braving 
shall not make me quit the advantages of my situation. 
1817 J. If. Frlre K. Arthur t. x, True point of honour, 
without pride or braving. 

t Bra'ving, ///. a. Obs. [f. ns prec. + -ixo-.] 

1 . That braves; daring, defiant, boasting. 

r 579 J- Stuuues Gaping Gulf D iij b, These braving 
English gentlemen are as farre from the wisedom of theyr 
noble auneesters.. as from theyr courage. 1605 Play Stucley 
1071 in Belt. Shahs. (1878* I. 201 lirasing braggart. .Look 
to thyself. 1679 Prance True Xarr. Top . Plot 6 He spoke 
openly, and in a braving manner. 1748 Richardson Cla¬ 
rissa (1811 • II. xxxii. 198 No blustering, braving lover. 

2 . Showy, resplendent; high-sounding, slalely. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. lxxxii. 175 Fine And brauinginhis 

Turkish pompe he shone. 1633 P. Fletcher Elisa 11. xxxiv, 
The flowers..Spreading their braving colours to the skie. 
1649 J. H. Motion to Pari. 41 A many large and braving 
Titles. 

t Bra*vingly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly -.] 

In a braving manner; boastfully, defiantly. 

1616 Sheldon Miracles of Antichr. 4 (L.) Bravingly, in 
your epistle to Sir Edward Hobby, you end thus. 1631 
Brathwait Whimzics 47 Hec duinmeercs bravely; hearts 
himselfe toward his ragged regiment bravingly. 

Bra'vish (br£**vij), a. [f. Bhavk n. + -isH f] 
a. Somewhat brave or defiant, b. dial. Con¬ 
siderable, pretty fair; cf. Bhavk. 

1538 St. Papers Henry VIII, III. 83 He is so hawte and 
chafing that men be aferdc to Speke lo him, doubting his 
bravishe lightlies. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam <y E. xxvit. 382 
‘ ’Tis a bravish spell since you and me were together.' 

Bravissimo: sec Bravo. 
t Bra'vity. Obs. Also 6 bravite. [ a - F. 
braveti ^ 1 6 th c. in Littrc): see Bhavk and -m\] 
= Bravery ^in various senses). 

1546 Bt. Pafirs Hen. VIII , XL 100 They sec whernnto 
all the Frenchkinges..gret offresandbravitesbe cum unto. 
1547 Life joth Alp. Canterb. B vj marg Suintuous feast- 
inge..greatcoste in brauitieand Lordly pompe. 1596 Burkl 
Queens Entry Fdinb., Quhois bravitiescan scarce be tauld. 
1689 J. Welwood Let. in Walker Remark. Pass. 23 (Jam.) 
Brave opportunities for shewing forth the bravity of spirit 
in suffering. 

Bravo (bra*v0), sby PI. bravoes (-os), [a. It. 

bravo: cf. Bhavk. Long naturalized in Eng., 
whence a pronunciation (br c l \’o) in some Diets.] 

1 . A daring villain, a hired soldier or assassin ; 
‘a man who murders for hire’ (J.); a reckless 
desperado. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars m, Ixxii/i’his bravo cheers these 
dastards all he can. 1632 Massinger Maid of Hon. iv. v, 
Setting-on your desperate bravo To murder him. 1668 R. 
Lestrange Vis. Qncv. (1708) 217 Cassius and my self were 
but your Bravos. 1711 Steele Sheet. No. 136 ^3, 1 have been 
three Nights together dogged by Bravoes. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. I. vii. 155 Those bravoes,or disorderly soldiers, 
with whom every country in Europe..abounded. 1813 
Shelley Q. Mab iv. 178 The hired bravos who defend The 
tyrant’s throne. 1876 Green Short Hist. viji. § 6. 528 While 
the bravoes of Whitehall laid hands on their leaders. 
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t 2 . = Bravado. Obs. rare. 

1609 B. Jonson Sil. Worn. tu. vi. (1616) 563 Is this your 
Bratio, ladies? 1713 Lond. < 5 * Count?’. Brno. iv. (1743) 289 
For keeping them to a great Age out of a Bravo. 

Bravo ^brirw), ini. and sb f Also in super!, 
form bravissimo. [a. 11. bravo, superl. bravissimo 
most excellent.] Capital 1 excellent! well done! 

1761 Colman Jealous IK i. (L.) That's right—Pm steel 
— Bravol—Adamant — Bravissimo! 1817 Byron Beppo 
xxxii, His ‘ bravo ’ was decisive. 1875 Jowf.tt Plato( cd. 2) 

1. 232 Bravo, Heracles, brave words, said he. 

Hence, as sb. An exclamation of Bi'avo ! a cheer. 
1844 Lo. Brougham A. Lintel III. v. 149 He escaped to 
bed before any bravo could be heard. 1855 O. W. Holmes 
Poems 29 Whose thousand bravos roll tmtired along. 
Bravo (bra '\o), v. [f. Bravo sb . 1 and inti] 
Irans. f l.= Brave v. i, 2. Ob$. 2 . To greet with 
* Bravo 1 * 

1732 Col. Bee. Pentt. 111 .496 Treated with great contempt 
insulted and bravoed by those nf Maryland. 1831 Miss 
Perrier Destiny, IHe] was bravoed and applauded. 

t Bravou*r, braveur. Obs. [a. Y. bravoure, 
ad. It. bravura bravery, f. bravo Brave. (North’s 
braveur was a mistaken form, app. after grandeur, 
hauteur , etc.).] Valour, bravery, spirit; bravado. 

1695 Whether Pari, be not dissolved, tyc. 57 The People 
want bravour to push the Defence of their Liberties, a 1734 
North Lives ill. 226 He carried himself with a sort of 
braveur against cold. — Exam. (17401 555. Ibid. 572. 

|| Bravura (brav/ 7 -ra). [It.: «hra very, spirit.] 

1 . Display of daring or defiance ; hrilliancy of 
execution, dash : attempt at brilliant performance. 

1813 Examiner 3 May 282/1 A Thunder Storm [picture] 
has a bravura both of conception and execution. 1845 
Btaclnv. Mag. LVIII. 260The great vice of the present day 
is* bravura—an attempt to do something beyond the truth. 
1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. X. xxi. vi. 123 Most shameful this 
burning of llabelschwert by way of mere bravura. 1879 
Athemeum No. 2709 The idea, spontaneous and thrillingly 
simple, has none of their bravura. 

2 . A passage or piece of music requiring great 
skill and spirit in its execution, written to task the 
artist's powers. Also transf. 

1788 ‘Pasquin* Childr. Thespis f 1792) 136 In the lofty 
bravnras she copies the spheres. 1822 W. Irving Braeeb. 
Hall (1849) 44 Listening to a lady amateur skylark it up 
and down through the finest bravura of Rossini or Mozart. 
1846 De Qcinckv Syst. Heavens Wks. 1854 1 II. 196 A short 
bravura of John Paul Richter. .1 call it a bravura, as being 
intentionally a passage of display and elaborate execution. 

3. attrib. in the musical sense. 

1802 Edin. Rev. I. 217 What a Scotch or Irish melody is 
to a bravura singer. 1845 E. Holmes Mozart 121 The 
bravura style of violin playing. Ibid. 253 The bravura pas. 
sages should subserve good musical ideas. 1850 L. Hi nt 
Autobiog. I. vi. 232 His popular, and not very refined style 
of bravura-singing. 1880 Grove Diet. Mas. I. 272/1 Bravura 
songs, requiring a compass and a power of execution out of 
the common. 

Hence Bravivraish a. 

187p.fr/ Jrnl. June 113 This accomplished artist's bra- 
vuraish handling and colouring, 
t Bra vy. Obs. Also 7 brave, bravie, brayvy. 
[f. med.L. bravTutn, brabium , ad. Gr. $pa( 3 (tov 
prize.] A prize, reward. 

1676 Bullokar, Brave, the prize given to him that wins 
in Games of exercise. 1678 PHtLLirs (App.\ Bravie (old 
word),a reward. I1820 S. Turner Hist. Eng. 111 . ti. xi. 
48 Any vulgar sport where bravium was contended for.l 

Braw (brp), a., sb., adv . -SV. Also bra\ [Sc. 
form of Brave, in old pronunciation (hrav)i cf. cal 
—calve, ha , hac — have, etc.] 

A. adj. 

1 . = Brave a. 2 ; finely-dressed; splendid, showy. 
1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. led. 9) L 8 She was the brawest 

in a 1 the town. C1774 C. Keith Farmer's Ha’, Put on 
your best array, And let's be braw. 1785 Burns Cotter's 
Sat. A 7 . iv. To show a braw new gown. 1816 Scott Old 
Aforf. v, * Ye think yoursell a braw fellow enow; and troth 
. .there's na fault to find wi’ the outside.’ Ibid. vi. 

2 . = Brave 3 ; worthy, excellent, capital, fine. 

C1565 R. Lindsay Cm*. .$V0//.(i728> 584 /Jam.)T he recorder 
of Barvick. .maid ane braw speech to his majestie. 1739 
A. Nicol Poems 27 (jAM.)’Tis unka bra’, When ilka thing 
yields pleasure. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxix, * Ow ay, sir ! a 
brruv night \ replied the lieutenant. 1827 J. Wilson Noct. 
Atnbr. Wks. 1855 I. 357 Peter my braw man .. bring but a 
bottle o' primrose wine. 

3 . Hence phrases braw and able, braw and canty, 
braw and soon, etc.: cf. the similar use of fine, nice. 

1768 Ross Helenore 52 (Jam.) Look'd braw and canty 
whan she came In by. 

B. sb. pi. = Bravery 3 ; fine clothes, finery. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 1 100 When she glaicks 

panghty in her braws. 1795 M acne ill IMU 4- Jean, 
Thousands had mair braws and siller, But were ony half 
sae fair? 1818 Scott Hrt. Mull, xvi, ‘But, Madge, the 
lads only like ye when yehae on your braws.' 

+ Brawde, v- Obs. Also braud. [See Browu 
and Braid tu] 

1 . Irans. To embroider. Hence Brawded ///. a. 

1483 Cath. Aftgl. 41 To Brawde, epigramare. 1509 Hawes 

Past. Pleas. 200 A goodly garment. Branded with pcrle. 
1572 Scot. Poems 16///C. II. 252 Buft brawdit hois, coil, 
dowblet, sark and scho. 

2 . To braid, plait, intertwine. 

1555 Fardle Facions 11. viii. 175 Rushes..they bvande 
together muchc like oure figgefraile. 

Brawden : see Browdkx pa. pplc. 


Brawderer, -y, obs. ff. Broiderkr, -y. 
t Braw'dster. Obs. [f. Brawde v. + -ster.] 

A -woman (or man) who embroiders. 

c 1450 Voc. in Wr. - Whicker 692 Hec palm alia, a brawd- 
ster. 1483 Cath. Avgl. 41 A Brawdestere, epigrata at or, 
epigratnatrix. 

Brawl (brpl), sb. 1 Also 5-7 braille, braul(e, 
brawl e. [f. Brawl vA] 

1 . A noisy turbulent quarrel, a * row ’, a squabble. 
c 1460 Tmulteity Myst. 190 (Matz.i Thou has long had thi 
wille, and made many bralle. c 1550 Scot. Poems 16/// t. 

II. 181 Mony leisings make mony braid. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. ti. 151 They folishly moue a brawle ahoiu 
the name of First begotten. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. 86 
Wheresoever any braule began, in London, it ended alwayes. 
in the Old-Jury, with pillaging of the people therein. ^ 1720 
Watts Hymn, Whatever brawls disturb the street, 'There 
should he peace at home. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 11 . 242 
Astounding the neighbourhood with midnight brawl and 
ruffian revelry. 1876 Green Short Hist. vii. § 7. 421 He 
perished at thirty in a shameful brawl, 
f 2 . Noisy exclamation, clamour. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell It addon's Anstu. Osor . 1 b, I shall have .. 
confuted the most foolish and spitefull hraulcs of Osorius. 
Ibid. 68 Of opinion that your bare braules, shalbc receavcd 
as infallible truthes. 1611 Bible Ecclus. xxvii. 14 Their 
braules make one stop bis eares. 

t Brawl, sb? Obs. Also 5 browle. [prob. f. 
Brawl tG, with which at least it was associated in 
use : but it may have been at first identical with 
ME .broil’, see BroI.l j/»>] A brawler, a bravo, 
a bully. 

(Some of the following quotations are quite uncertain, 1 
( 1440 York Myst. xxx. 6 What brawle pat with brawlyng 
me brew is. Ibid. xvi. 38 What browle pat is brawlyng his 
brayne loke 30 brest. 1652 N kf.diiam tr. Soldon's Mure Cl. 

5 Why not this Bag to mee then too, thou brawl. 1725 
Bailey Krasin. Colloq. 34 Fm hi* Swabber.. his Book¬ 
keeper, his Brawl, his Errand boy. [Cf. Kroll t/>.] 

t Brawl, sbA Obs. Also 6-7 brail e, 6-K 
braul(e. [f. Brawl v.-, or a. I- . branle , f. branlcr, 
brandeler ; cf. Brangle.] 

1 . A particular pace or movement in dancing. 

1521 Copland lit trod. Frate he 16 For to daunce ony 

bacedauncethere behoueth .iiii. paces, that i> to witc syndic, 
double : reprysc, & braule. 1531 Elyoi Gov. i 1580 71 They 
[the motions] maybe well resembled tothe braule in datmsing. 

2 . A kind of French dance resembling a cotillon. 
<11541 Wyatt Poet. lVks.(i% 6 i\ 182 And in this brawl a* 

he stood entranced. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 66 Daiisand base 
dansis, pauans, gal3ardis, turd ions, brail I is and branglis. 
1580 Sidney A rend. 72 Holding hand in hand daunce as it 
were in a braule. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 9 Will you win 
your lone with a French braule V 1611 Cotck., Bran sic, a 
br&wle or daunce, wherein many linen and women) holding 
by the hands sometimes in a ring, and otherwhiles at length 
moue altogether. 1711 BunoEi.i. Sped. No. 67 e 2 'The 
Lacedemonians .. made their llormus(a Dance much re¬ 
sembling the French Brawl) famous. 1750 Gray Let. in 
Poems 11775) 2 *4 grave Lord-Keeper led the brawls. 
1840-2 Barham Ingot. Leg., Aunt bunny, At some court 
Fancy-Ball, .you may Fancy King Charles, 1 say, stopping 
the brawl. 

b. The air or music of this dance. 
c 1600 Distracted F.mp. tv. i. in Bullen O. Pi. 1S84' III. 
225, I had thought to have whysteld hyin a braule for mak- 
inge me daunce attendance. 

’[ c. fg. [Cf. E. mencr , ouvrir le branle ; Eng. 

4 Lead, open the ball.’] 

<71649 Drummond Hist. Jus. III. Wks. (1711)43 'The 
Kennedies .. take the occasion .. [to] change the brawl of 
state. 

t Brawl, sbA Obs. Also braul. * A blue and 
white striped cloth manufactured in India.’ Craig. 

1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6388/2 'The following Goods, viz. .. 
Allejaes, Brawls, Bombay Stuffs. 1788 Clarkson Impol. 
Slave Tr. 104 Blue cloths, Brawles, Bejutapants, Callicoes, 

Brawl, sb.o dial. var. of Broll, Obs. brat. 
Brawl (bryl), v .1 Also 5 6 brail e, brauLe, 
braull. [Late ME. ; origin and primary sense 
uncertain : mod.Dn. has brallen to brag, boast, 
mod.Ger. dial, brallen to shout, roar, both appa¬ 
rently recent, and of unknown origin. (Franck 
thinks the Du. prob. echoic, with influence of 
various other words.) ON. bralla 4 to trick, job 
does not suit the sense. Y.brailler to shout, make 
a din, bawl, found in 14th c. (which Littrc thinks 
a deriv. of brairc to bray) approaches the sense, but 
could not phonetically be the source of the Eng. 
word. Matzner separates brail to make a noise, and 
brawl to quarrel, but such a division does not 
appear tenable.] 

1 . intr. ‘To quanrcl noisily and indecently’(J.); 
to wrangle; to squabhle. (In very early use and 
in Shaks. 1597 it was perhaps simply ‘to contend, 
strive, quarrel ’.) 

*375 Barbour Bruce 1. 573 That brwyss, that prestimyt swa 
Aganys him to brawle or ryss. r 1440 Promp. Part'. 48/1 
Brawlyn or strywen, litigo, jttrgo. 1474 Caxton Chesse 125 
Gyue thou place to hym that brawieth or cbideth. 1530 
F.lyot Gm\ 1. xxit. Men do braule, whan betwene them is 
altercation in wordes. 1548 Coveroalf. Erasnr. Par. 1 Cor. 
i. 10 'To fyght and branle with woordcs, is agayn-ae 
honestie. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. //'*, i. Hi. 70 His dtnisions (as 
the Times do braul 1 Are in three Heads. 1609 Biri.e 
(Douay) Gen. xxvi. 21 They brawled likewise, and he called : 
the name of it, F.nmitie. 1741 3 Wesley Jrnl.w 749)92 
Kx pel I’d the society. .Three, for quarrelling and brawling. ^ 


1853 Lynch Sclf-Improv. iv. 100 A gentleman will not brawl 
with evetybody, nor indeed brawl with anybody. 
f b. Irans. 'Bo chide, scold, revile. Obs. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 36 Brawlyng and betyng hym as his 
sernaunt. 1483 — G. de la Tour Gvb, She that brawled 
and repruched her of her hnsbondes. a 1529 Skelton Why 
nat to Court 593 His servauntes menyal He doth revyle 
and brail, a 1649 Dki mm. or Hawth. Idea ks. t* 1 22u 
They will essay to brawl the pre-ent form of state and 
church-governmeiu. 

2 . intr. To raise a clamour, make a disturbance ; 
in early use sometimes lo brag or boast loudly. 

To brawl in church technically includes any speak¬ 
ing other than as prescribed in the Prayer Book. 

1447-8 Sihllingi onn Lett. 11871 23 He can .. brattle, 
brayge, and brace, lyc ami swere well lo. t 146° Tmoneley 
Myst. 141 Bcgyu he to bralle, many men cache skorne. 
1513 Douglas sEitcis xii. % iii. 84 Now brawhtiul in thi-. 
place, now voustand thar. 1523 I.n. Berners Irotss. I. 
elxiv. 203 And belles began to l^ratile, wherby it myght well 
be knowen that ther was besynesse in handc. 1552 Act 54 
6 Iutn>. VI, iv. $ t If any Person, .by Words only, quarrel, 
chide or brawl in any Church or Churchyard. 1579 ,,ov ‘ 
son Calvin's Serin. Tim. 16 2 They brail as. catlcs iv doggs 
in an vnknown language. 1594 Shaks. Rich, ill, t. iii. 
324, 1 do the wrong, and tir^t begin to brawle. 1837 Car- 
i.vlk Fr. Rev. li. 11. v. v. 66 Patriotism . .may brawl and 
babble yet a little while. 

fb. ref. To boast oneself loudly. Obs. 

?<r 1400 Morte Arth. 1349 Loo ! how he brawles hyrne for 
hys br^'ghte wedes. 

e. Irans. 'Po utter clamorously. 

1563 Mirr.Mug, Rivers x, No matter wliat they brail. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. //', 11. i. 71 What are you brattling 
here? 1832 'Tennyson Pul. Art ->io, I care not what the 
sects may brawl. 

3 . intr. Of rt stream : To make a noise of con¬ 
flict in its rapid course over stones, etc. 

1600 Shaks. ✓/. K L. 11. i. 32 The brooke that brawles 
along thi-. wood. 1809 W. 1 eying Kuttherb. 11. iv. 11840' n 9 
The late dimpling current began to brawl around them. 
1814 Scott I.d. of Isles tu. xii, A wild >tream. Came brawl¬ 
ing down its bed of rock. 1869 Sturgeon J. Plonghnr. 
Talk 43 Shallowest brooks brawl the most. 

4 . \\ till compl. {Irans.) To drive t r force down, 
out, etc., by brawling. 

1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 383 Till their sonic-fearing clamour*. 
June braid'd downe The ilintie ribbes of this contem]ituou- 
Critic. 1726 I)f. Foe Devil \. iv. a840) 57 Jvnio ttn* 

within nu aceof brawling him out of heaven. 1837 CvRt.vt.i 
1 Fr. Rev. 1 . 1. v. vii. 155 So must Paris, .brawl itself finall> 
into a kind of sleep. 

t Brawl, vi- Obs. Also braul. [Possibly ad. 
T’. branle-r to move from side to side: cf. vamurc. 
vnward iox avanlmur, van-ivarJi) intr. To move 
lo and fro, vibrate, waver, quiver. 

1375 Barbour Bruce su. 131 < v )uhen he hys fayls saw brnw- 
land sua, in hy upon tliaim gan he ga. c 1450 Merlin xiv. 
206 The dragon haddea wide throte that the tottnge seemed 
bran I inge ener. 

Brawler bn/b.t\ Also 6 brallor, brawler, 
.SV. brallar. [f. Brawl 7'. 1 +-krL] 

1 . One engaged in or given lo brawls ; a quarrel¬ 
some, wrangling fellow; a breaker of the peace. 

*377 Langl. /’. PI. B. wi. 41 Bakbiteres breke-chesle 
brawle res ami eliideres. 1387 Trf.visa Higdon Rolls Set. 
IV. 209, 1-slawe with swerdes of comoun coniakkours [or 
brawlers, gladiatornm]. c 1440 Promp. Part'. 48 Braw leic, 
litigator, a 1593 H. Smith Whs. II. (1867) 253 If they be 
dicers, swearers, drunkards, brawlers. 1735 ()l.ovs Raleigh 
Wks. 1829 1 , Thou shall be in as much danger in contending 
with a brawler in a private quarrel as in a battle 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Ettg. IV. 654 A tavern brawler, .swagger¬ 
ing drunk about the streets. 

2 . A noisy contentious talker. 

c 1510 J Incus Gen. Satyre ix, Sic brallaris and bostcris, 
degen era it fra their natures. 1581 J. Bell H addon's 
Anstu.Osor. 2 This prattling brawler hath framed a long 
discourse. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's DeJ. Pep. -xii. 
(1851) 246 That Clause in the Coronation Oath, which such 
a brazen-fac’d Brawler as you call fictitious. 1713 Bi>. Gib¬ 
son Art. Visitation in Toulm. Smith Parish w 857*94 Is he 
a braider, braider, contentious, seditious party? 1837 Car¬ 
lyle Fr. Rev. II. 11. v. v. 65 A blustering Effervescence, of 
brawlers and spouters 

Brawling (brjjdiij), vbi. sbA [f. Brawl z*. 1 ] 

1 . Noisy quarrelling; wrangling; contention, ‘row’. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvti. 360 For brawelynge and bac- 

bytyngc and beryng of false wittnes.se. <*1440 Promp. 
Part 1 . 48/1 ‘Brawlynge, jurginni. 1661 Bramhall 1 uat 
Kind. vi. 154 That iusaita /aunts, w hich causeth braw ling 
and .contention. 1657 Colvil Whigs Supplic. (1751) 40 
Soldiers forging ale-house brawlings. 

2 . Clamour; indecent or offensive noise; scolding. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxx. 142 pat boy for his brawlyng Were 

bettir be vn-borne. 1562 J. Hi-.vwoOD Prov. Epig r A 1867) 
64 My brawlyng at home, makiih him banket abrode. 1581 
J. Bell 11 addon's Austu. Osor. 43 Your unmeasurable braul- 
yng hath altogether weryed me. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV\ 
ll. n. 6 Peace ye fat-kidney’d Kascall, what a braw ling dost 
thou keepe. 1794 Burke Imp. IK Hastings Wks. XVI. 78 
Noise aod brawlings of criminals, .raving at the magistrate. 

1883 Congregationalist May 387 A procedure which was 
brawling in church, and a brawling of a very bad type. 

3 . The confused din of a stream or torrent. 

1837 Hawthorne Ante?’. .Vote Bhs. 11871) I. 59 No noise 

but the braw ling .. of the stream. 1859 Jephson Brittany 
ix. 130, I could hear the braw ling of the little river beneath. 

1884 Gilmour Mongols 133 The brawling of the torrent rose 
mingled with the sound of the tlail. 

•f Brawling, vbl. sb.~ Obs. [f. Brawl v .- 4 
-INC. L] Motion from side to side, quivering. 













BRAY. 


brawling. 


1400 Morte Art A. 2176 pat brastc at )>e bravvlyng, and 

BRAWL*-.!* 

_ 1n 0 2J That brawls: a. Noisily quarrelsome, 
wrangling; b. Clamorous, noisy, bawling; c. 
Flowing with noise and commotion, as a brook. 

«« Coverdale Prov. xix. 13 A hraulynge wife is like the 
topp of an house, where thorow it is euer droppynge. 1591 
Asci.am Sclwlrn,. (.863' .30 For all. .those braulmg Bo les 
of Hasan. 1633 1 ‘. Adams bxk a I'.tvr 11. so 1 he beating 

mallet upon the brawling metal disquiets him. 17*6 Ihom- 

sos Winter** The brawling brook And cave, presageful, 
send a hollow moan. 18*0 Scott Abbot 11, A brawling ruf¬ 
fian, and a common slabber. 1879 S ecu in Blatk 
!8 3 A chasm., through which a narrow brawling trout- 
stream makes its way. rr _ , 

t Braw’lingly» etdv. Obs. rare. [f. prec,+ 

«ly 2.1 In brawling manner. 

tSpHaoRT, Brawlynglye.. rixose. iSTO J. Joses tPrr- 
id?? Body * Soul 1. xi. 22 Lot the doggish Philosopher .. 
neuer so hrawlingly prate to the contranc. 

Brawlsome (br§*lsi>m), a. [f. Brawl + -some, 
after quarrelsome.] Given to brawls, quarrelsome. 

184s Whitehall xvi. 112 Tis not in good liquor to be 

brawlsome. . ,, . , . „ 

Brawly (br§di), adv. Sc. Also brawhes. 
ff. Bkaw a. + -ly -.] Finely ; excellently, well. ( 

1794 Burns Charley my Darling iv Brawly well he ken d 
the ? way To please a bonie lass. 1816 Scott Old Meat. x, 

He can hit a mark brawly. 1818 - I/rt. Mull, xx.x, \ on 
Cameronian bodies ken that brawhes. 

Brawn (brgn), sl>. Forms: 4 brahun. 4-6 
braun^c, 4 brawen, 4-7 brawne, (5 brovme), 0 
brawyne,5-brawn. [y.OY.braonjraonn braion) 
fleshy part,muscle, particularly the most fleshy part 
of the hind leg, originally a part suitable for roast- 
in, r corresp. to Pr. bradon ; ad. WGer. tort do, t. 
hradan to roast (sec Bkede vd . The specific sense 
* boar’s flesh ’ is exclusively of English develop¬ 
ment, and characteristic of English habits.] 

1 . Fleshy part, muscle ; esp. the rounded muscles 

of the arm, leg and thumb. , 

r 1325 Gloss ir. de Bihlesvorth in Wright l or. m 3 b:i la 
jam& [Ihe canlf) est la sure [brahunj. . j 

/Cuts. 7 ‘- 12E0 Hise lyines grete, hise brawnes hardc ami 
stronge. 1398 Trevisv Barth. De P. A*. v.xxvn. jM 95 * l 3 ^ 
The ar.lies lien, .enueryd wyth skinne brawne anil'irei.ges 
ivilh llevshe ainonge. < 1420 / .dl.vl.m Husk n.675 lake 
oven yonge. .in brawnes rising greet. 1568 Jatoh «v /.mu 
n 1 i. in Had. Dads ley II. 209 My teeth 1 can scarcely 
charm Prom gnawing away the brawn of my 'erj arm. 
,608 MiDOi.ETON Mad World II. VII, Is not your honour 
-.ore about the brawn of the arm? 1617 Markham t neat. 
u. 49 Vour iliombe close vpon the reynes, with the brawne 
thereof turned toward the pomell of your saddle. <7 iSJPor . 
Iliad xvi. 374 HU blow ..transpierced his thigh, l ore all 
the brawn 1769 Black stone Comm. IV. 360 All laymen 
who are allowed this privilege shall be burnt with a hot 
iron in the brawn of the left thumb. 1865 H^asd * laiu 
p. viii. 27 God makes a man of bone, brawn and blood. 

b. spec. The arm, the calf of the leg, the buttock. 
1282 Wvcui* Job x\ii. 9 The brawnes 11388 sc hid d res ; 

Vtdg. lacertos\ »6u arms] of moderles childer thou to- 
brosedist. 1581 Nucr. Seneca's Octant a 175 Mr Lrutus 
Merne, his brawnes and armes did digbt, His soueraigne 
liege to slay lie by force and might. 1607 Shaks. tor. 

“26 Once inore to hew thy 'Parget from thy Brawne. 1864 
Glnsgtrw Her . 24 Sept., Stiffish a little, With a peculiar sen- 
sation about the brawns. 

c. transf. and Jig. 

1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 47° The outside, .of the leaf hath 
in it certain strings, sinues or veins, brawns and loynm. 
,883 H. i;.:o«or Prigr. * /’«'• 388 Liberty re „ the brawn 
of national strength, the spirit of national independence. 

+ 2 The muscle or flesh of animals as food. 

.•,340 Gttzu. y Or. Kut. .6 3 t Suche a brawne of a test . 
Xe such sydes of a swyn, segh he never are 1393 Langi- 
P PI C xvi. 67 Braun and blod offegoos, bacon and col* 
hoppes. r 1440 Attc. Cookery in Hottseh. Ord. (1790) 43 ‘> 
Then take the braune of hennes, 

hnm rei2 Bk Keruynge in Babees Bk. {1868^279 Dytwenc 
the foure membres fayf the brawne of the capon. 15x9 
Hormax Vulg. 164 b, He hath eate all the braune of the 
lopster 1601 HoLLAxn Pliny !. 297 OI ? e lo . ue * ", 0 * 

thung but the leg |of a fowll, 

rsoTlinS 

Porks Flesh. 1656 Shepherd's A al. xxvn, In the winter 
shepheards do eat beef.. Brawn of Harts, Hinds and all 

k r b.°In^Covcrdalc and the ‘ Great Bible \ used to 
render Heb. 3 JH ‘fat’, where Geneva, 1611, and 
Rev V. have ‘ grease \ (The orig. meaning is 
uncertain. The Scptuagint, Vulgate Wychf. 
Douay, following a different pointing of the Heb., 

render * is curdled like milk 
1535 Covekdalf. Ps. cxviii. [cxi.v.l 7 ° Their herte is as 
fat as brawne. . c . 

3 . spec . The flesh of the boar. tOften defined 
as ‘ brawn of a boar \ even in 16th c.) In recent 
use, the flesh of a boar (or swine), collared, boiled 
and pickled or potted. [With the restriction of 
application we mav compare the restriction of bacon, 
a deriv. of back , to the cured back and sides of the 

P I277 Lasgl. P. PI. B. xiii. 62 Womhe-cloutes and wyldc 
braune & egges yfryed wit h grece. c 1386 CHAt<P£1A - 

T. 526 Brawen of the tusked swyn. C1440 1 romp. Pat .. 4» 
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Brawne of a bore, aprina. c 1460 TowneLy Myst. 89 Lay 
furthe of cure store, Lo here hrowne of a l*ore. 1570 Lev ins 
Manip. 44 Brawne, caro call at a, aprina , callum. 1614 
Markham Cheat ttusb. (162311 Jj l he best feeding of a 
Swine for Larde, or a Boare for Brawne. 1641 Milton 
Anhuadv.ii 85H 200 Is a manthcreforebound atnoon to 
Brawn, or Beefe? cz 1704 1 . Brown / leas A/. W ks. o 
1 no Private deliberations over brawn and guest-ale. 1781 
Wcstm. Mac. II. 47 This turhan for my head is collar d 
brawn ! 1828 Soutiiev F.p. A. Cunningham, W hether ham, 

bacon, sausage, souse or brawn. 

4 . transf. A boar (or swine) as fattened for the 
table, dial. Cf. Bacon. 

V * , 4 oo Morte A rth. 1095 Brokbrestede as a brawne with 
Lrusdls fullc large. 1601 Ord , R. llouseh. <179* 288 1 he 
Serjeant of the Larder hath for his fee. .the feete cut otT at 
the first joynl of every hraune spent m the Queenes house. 
1630 J. Taylor 1 Water P.) Gt. hater halt Wks. I. 144/2 
What say you to the Leafe or Klecke of a Brawne new 
kild ? 1705 Susanna Wesley in F,li?a Clarke 
To spread a report that my own bravyn 'boar) did thismis- 
-hi* f. 1791 Co iv per Iliad ix. 258 W ith the flesh of sheep 
And of a failed brawn. 1807 Si ago /Wins 18 Loud as 
brawns war snow ran. , , . , w r 

5 . Hardened or thickened skin, the resuit ol 
continued friction ; alsoyf^. L. callum. 

,e 7 8 Lytf Dodoens ix.lxvii. ? 44 The hard skinne or brawne 
that is in the handes or feete, which is gotten by labour. 
1617 Hikhox U’ks, 1619 20 11 . 374 Corsiues for the eating 
out that dead flesh which i> in their hearts, & for the luring 
otT that brawne which is growne vpon them. 1630 J 1 i.u-R 
Holy War 11. xiv. .840. 69 Witness the brawn nn his hand, 
and knees made with continual praying. * 6 39 * 

Ron. Gate hang. CnL xxv. § 320 A brawn [thick skin] 
from hardning. . . 

6 . Allrib. and Comb., as hmvondtcinds, -bullock , 
brawn-fed, -like adjs.; t brawn-fallen a. t shrunken 

in flesh, thin, skinny. . , . , ., 

1653 Plat Card. Eden 67 Binding the bark .. with a 
packthred, or rather with 'brawn--bands.will keep roses long 
from blowing. 1601 Shake .AUs Well 11. ti. «n I h^ ba.- 

hers chair .. fits .. the ^brawn-buttock, or any buttock. 
1579 Lvi.v Euphucs iArb.) 127 Mere not Milo his armes 
brawnc-fallen for want of wrastlyng. 1606 Chapman 6 r ntl. 
Esher Plays. 87 3 1 .288 Leane and brawn-falnc; 1 and scarsl> 
^ound. 1703 Farquhar Inconstant t. 'H.t For our women 
here in France, they are such lean hrawn-fall n jades. 1567 
I)R \NT 7 /or. Epist. xv. K vj, 't hat I may cnin brawne fed. 


[S£Z/foo^hXnar *Ph£ 1 N- V^vnie surround- 
ingcellular texture, .puts on a brawn-like character. 

Brawn (brgn\ v. [1. prec.] 

1 . Irons. To harden; to render callous; also Jig. 

Obs. (at least in fig. sense). ,. , . 

M7i Golding Calvin on Ps. xlh. 5 Those which have 
hin enured to miserie from theyr chyldhood, vver brauned. 
1593 Nashk Christ's T. 13 b, If thou hadst not emhrucd or 
browned thine owne hands .. in blood. 1641 Laker t hrou. 

20 2 With continual kneeling her knees were brawned, 1 &S 3 
A. Wilson Jas. 1 . 91 Industry brawns and hardens the 
Armes. 

2 in/r. 'Vo become hard or callous. 

1839 47 Tonn Cytl. Anal. * Phys. 111 . 254/2 This cuta¬ 
neous cancer, .consists of a hravvmng induration. 

3 . Irons. To fatten (a boar). 

, 6 SS Moufeet & Bf.ns. Health's Improv. 117461 147 1 «e 
best Way of browning a Boar is tins .. Before Christmas lie 
will be sufficiently brawned with continual lying, and prove 
exceedingly fat, wholesome and sweet, a 1843 houTHKV 
jYondescr. iv, Pigs were made for man. .born to be brawn d 
And baconized. 

4 - 4 inlr. To grow fat. Of a boar.) Obs. 

1580 Tusser Ilnsb. xv. -1878 4 oAt Mihelmas safely go 
stie vp thy P-ore.. better he brawncth if hard he doo lie. 

Brawnche, Brawndesche, obs, forms ot 
BitANCir, Bhandish. 

Brawned br§n (V,ppt.a. Also 6 brand, [l. 
Brawn+ -kd.] 

1 . Well-furnished with muscle; having well-de¬ 
veloped arms, thighs,and legs; muscular, brawny. 

c 15 os Duxu.va Tiia Mar/it It emeu 429 To see quhat 
Ixirne is best brand, or bredest in schulderis. 1523 r itzheiol 
flush. $ 75 . 1565 Golding Ovids Met . viii. d 593 > * 9 p 

Rigbl dreadful was to see llis brawned necke. 1577 L; 
Googe Hcresbac/is Iittsb. 113861 115 * hies large and well 
brawned. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxx. ix- 397 
bodie was well brawned [lacertosns], mnsculous and strong. 

2 . Covered with thickened skin ; hardened, cal¬ 
lous : chiefly Jig . Obs . at least in Jig. sense.) 

1C83 Stasvhurst /Ends t. (Arb.) 24 0 deerc companions 
. Brawnd with vvoorse venturs. 1612 T. 1 AYLoa ttwim. 
Titus ii. 14. 514 A brawned conscience begets defence of 
sinne. a i6s6 Bp. Hall Sel. Thoughts § 63 Not so brawned 
under the rod that we should not feel it. 

+ 3 . Fattened as a boar, Obs. 

1442 Huloet, Brawned, or hard of flesh, lyke a boo re. 
1483 Golding Calvin on Dent, clxxxi. 1125 I hey became 
fatte .. and as it were so brawned that they were readie to 
burst with greace. 1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 172 hatting 
thcmselues like Boares. .till they be well brawned. 

t Braw’nedness. Obs. rarc ~*- [L prec. + 
-NESS.] Callousness. 

1635 R. Bolton Com/. Affl. Consc. iii. 103 An insensible 
brawnednesse. .impressed upon their conscience. 

Brawner fbr^nsj'. [f. Brawn il + -ek: cl. 
porker?[ A boar fattened for the table. 

1708 W. King Cookery (RA Send up the brawncr’s head. 
1809 Ed/u. Res>. XI 11 . 341 The misery of the brawner. 
Brawniness (br§ nim*s). [t. Brawny+-ness.] 
X. Muscular quality ; muscularity. 

1684 CharNcck Wks. II. 150 The brawniness of his arm. 
i828 S<:ott h. M. Perth ii, The length and brawniness of 
his arms. 


+ 2. Callousness, insensibility. Obs. 
a 1645 J. Dod in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 1 ’s. xiv. 5 A brawn¬ 
iness hath overgrown their consciences. 1656 Trapp Comm. 

Jiph. iv. 18 Hardness, brawniness, a hoof upon their hearts. 

1692 Locke. Educ. § 113 This Brawniness and Insensibility 
of the Mind, is the best Armour we can have. 

+ Braw*nness, obs. var. of Brawniness. 
i3o8Trkvisa Barth. DeP, K. vu. lix.<M 95 > *73 The mcni- 
bres of the heed dispose their superrtuytees .. to the braw- 
nesse of the throte and soo comylh Squ>Tiancye. 1598 
Florio, Calios it a, hardnes, brawnnes. 

Brawny br§ ni), a. Also 6-7 brawney, -ie. 

[f. Brawn sb. + -yL] 

1 Characterized by muscle or muscular strength, 
icgg Marston Sco. VilUiule 11 . V. 195 O, brawny strength 
is an all-canning charme. « 1644 Quarles Argument 111 
Farr’s S. P. (1848) i 3 4 Would any strive with Samson for 
renowne, Whose brawney arme can strike mast pillars down 7 
1741 Watts Improv. Mind (1801) 346 Samson and Goliath 
would have lost.. their brawny limbs, in the course of half a 
century. 1842 Lonot. I 'ill. Blacksmith 1, I he muscles of 
his brawny arms Are strong as iron bands. 

+ b. Of a fruit: ? Fleshy. Obs. 

0x420 Pallad. on Hush. 111. 742 Oxc dounge about her 
rootes. .The pomes sadde and brawny wol it gete. 

2 , Characterized by hardened skin. 

1613 Life Will. /. in Select. Jlarl. Misc. (1793''26 After 
her death, her knees appeared brawny and hard, with much 
kneeling at her devotions, a 1638 Mf.dk H ks. ut. 6 7 8That 
which is scared, becomes more hard and brawny. 1702 
Echard Eccl. Hist. 117*01335 His knees became hard and 
brawny as a Camels. 1879 1 . Bay ant / *":g.U.25* 

I he dFease appears as a brawny infiltration of the hreasl. 

+ 3 fig- Callous, hardened, unfeeling. Obs. ^ 

,596 Bp. Barlow 3 Strm. i. 43 If his heart yarne not, it m 
brawnic. a .638 Mkdk Ap,nt Uter limes 116 A hard ana 
a brawny Conscience, which hath no feeling in it. a 1694 
Tillotson Serin, clxxv. 11743) IX. 4105 Some men. .by sin 
bring themselves into a brawny and insensible condition. 

4 . Comb., chiefly parasynthelic, as brawny - 
chined, fisted, -hearted, -limbed , elc. 

a 1639 W. W hate LEV Prototypes n. xxxiv. (1640)165 bo 
brawney-hearted, that they would but laugh at Christ hirn- 
sdfe if he should bid them weepe. 1725 Bopk Odyss. xx. 

204 'Three porkers for the feast, all bravvn>;-chined. He 
brought. 1870 Daily*™ M Nov., Of all the ladies of 
Belleville they are. .the brawniest-fisted. 

Braxy (brarksi), sb. and a. .Sr. Forms: see below. 
[Etvmology and even form uncertain : Jamieson 
has'the forms braik (sing.) bracks( pl.\ braxes K \A.\ 
and hr axil, as well as braxy . Either the latter is 
ori^. an adj. brax-y, formed from a collective pi. 
bracks, brax ^cf. pcasy, poxy), or it is an erroneous 
sing, deduced from braxes , as if this vyere braxre-s. 
l’rob. ‘the bracks * is the original, being a special 
use of the pi. of Brack in some sense derived 
from Break. Cf. OE. bntc rheum, catarrh, also 
brar-cedu and br.rc-scocnes falling sickness, bnec- 
s ,'oc ill with falling sickness. As examples of the 
ways in which names of diseases are treated, we 
may compare pox for pocks , axis, axes, axys often 
as pi.) for access, jaundys pi. ior jaundice.] 

1 The popular name in Scotland of splenic 
apoplexy in sheep; an inflammatory disease of 
the internal parts, rapid and fatal in its efleet. 

1791 Statist. Acc. Scotl. IV. 8 (Lethnot, Porf.) A disease 
winch is here called the Braxes. " ^id. 242 {Barry, 
For/.) Among the shepherds it is called the Brads. 

11. 4..0 {SflkirklTht hraxy as some call it. 1793 Ibid. IX. 
32(3 4 The sheep that died of the braxy in the hatter end of 
autumn. 1822 W. Napier Store-farm tug 58 1 he sickness 
or braxy has been very fatal in many parts of this country. 

2 . as adj. Characterized by this disease, as 
braxy-sheep, mutton ; also ah sol. the flesh of a 
braxy sheep, or, generally, of one that has died 
by disease or accident. 

I7 8c Burns Ep. W. Simson xix, W hile moorlan herds like 
gindf fat braxies. 1854 H. Miller Sch.tf Selim. \x- (1857) 
Y65 Two tall pyramids of braxy mutton heaped up each on 
a corn-riddle. 1863 N. Macleod in 6 d. Herds 503 Ihe 
occasional dinner luxury of Braxy,-a species ^mutton 
which need not he too minutely inquired into.. i88oG>w/l 
dAu' June 691 Braxy is the flesh of sheep which have died 
a natural death, by flood, drift, or disease, 
lienee Braxicd ///. a. 

1870 Stewart Lochaber xix. (1883) m A tender lamb or 
brnxied sheep. . 

Bray (br^O» si, - x [ f - Bray v -*» or a * OF - hrah 
brail ‘ ervf. brain.] 

+ 1. Outcry ; a loud cry, a shriek. Obs. 
a 1300 h\ Alts. 2175 Sogret bray, so gret cncyng Ffor the 
fr. 1 T- 3 thcre was dyeyng. c 1450 Merlin xvm. 300 1 he lady 
vndirstodc the brayesand the cries that thebretheren made 
adSutc l»?r i S5 a Eow. VL Lett. Ixii. (Roxb.) 87 \ou can¬ 
not vet a^k leave to return .. till this bray do cease. 1558 
FuaL /Untid tv. Liij b. Thrise she Mvm.hng MI. Mid tbcre 
upon she gaue a brnye. 1596 Sprnsk. F.Q.^.\ m. 62 1 he 
Tyrant selfe came forth with yelling bray. 

2 . The cry peculiar to some animals, esp. the 
ass; humorously of the human voice. 

' 1650 T. Bayly Hcrba Parietis 37 No brayes of asses nor 
of bulls 17*8 Pope Dmtciad 11. 251 Sore sighs Sir Gilbert, 
starting, at ? the bray .. So swells each wind-pipe | Ass in- 

. 1 : 

hr™of on* P«lag*«l.e w* «ak«n »P ^ prolong.) .n a 

thousand echoes. 
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BRAZE. 


3 . transf A loud harsh sound produced by natural 
agencies, brass musical instruments, etc. 

1593 Shaks. Rich. //, 1. iii. 135 With harsh resounding 
Trumpets dread full bray. 1813 Scott Trierm . m. xvii. 
And with rude crash and jarring bray The rusty bolts with¬ 
draw. 1821 Joanna Baillie Met. Leg., Wallace Ixxxi. 9 
The white churned foam with angry bray. 1884 J. Colborne 
With Hicks Pasha 121 Unearthly shrieks and brays from 
brass instruments and horns. 

t Bray, sb . 2 Obs. [f. Bray v . 2 ] A baker’s pestle. 

e 1440 Prontp. Partu 46 Bray or brakene, baxteris instru¬ 
ment, pinsa. 

Bray (br^)> zl 1 Also 4-7 brai(e, braye. 
[ME. orate , braye , a. F. brai-re (nth c. in Littre) 

* to cry’ (now only of the ass), — Pr. braire to cry, 
Rumansch bragir , medX. bragirc (Diez): peril, 
of Celtic origin, f, a stem brag * cogn. with L. 
fragor\ cf. (Jlr. braigim i pedo ’ (Thurneysen). 
The original sense would thus be * to make a 
crackling, grating, or jarring noise’.] 
f 1 . intr. To cry out, to utter a loud harsh cry; 
esp. of grief or pain. Obs . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22607 He sal here it Iheavenl cri to 
wonder, bath cri and brai for dute and drede. 1413 Lvogatf. 
Pylgr. Stnule ir. xliv. (1859)50 Now, wepeth, yellyth, cryeth, 
brayeth, as besyly as ye can. 1502 Ord. Crystcn Men 
v. ii. (1506) 358 For to cry & to braye in xvepynge & in playn- 
yngc. 1513 Douglas /Ends I. v. 120 'I nc horrible tirrant 
with bludy mouth sail bray. 1552 Huloet, Bray or cry 
lamentably. 1596 Spenser F. Q. l viii. 11 The Gyant .. 
loudly brayd with beastly yelling sound. 16x3 R. C. Table 
Alpfu (ed. 3) Exclainte, bray, or cry out. 
b. predicated of the cry. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 7 Her shrill ontcryes and shrieks 
so loud did bray. 

2 . Of animals ; formerly the cry of horses, oxen, 
deer, etc.; now chiefly used of the ass. 

1380 Sir Ferw/tb. 3669 J)at hors .. faste gan neye and loud 
braye. 1393 Gower Con/. 1 .144 And though him lacke vois 
of speche .. He [Nebuchadnezzar] kneleth in his wise and 
braieth To scche mercy. 1481 Canton Myrr . n. vi. 77 
Thenne he (an elephant] begynneth for to braye, crye and 
waylle. 1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Q, 
There is not so croked a hors, but yf he see a mare, he wille 
braie ones or twise. 1560 BinLF. {Geneva) Ps. xlii. r As the 
Hart brayeth for the riuers of water [cf. 1611 tnarg. ]. 1614 
Raleigh Hist. Worldni. iv. § 4 The first Horse that brayed. 
1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. 1. xvii, What cares an assc for 
arts: he brayes at sacred Muses. 1697 Dry den Virg. 
Georg, m. 575 Stags, .pitifully bray. 1715 Gav Trivia 11. 
(R.) Before proud gates attending asses bray. 1726 Thom- 
son Winter 824 As. .they [deer] .. piteous bray. 1877 A. 

B. Edwaros Up Nile iv. 91 The donkey kicks up his heels 
and brays. 

b. contemptuously of the human voice. 

1635 A. Stafford Fan. Glory {1869) 90 Hee vehemently 
braies out against my Rhetoricall flowers. 1642 H. More 
Song of Soul 1. 11. cxxxii. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's 
Def. Pop.v. (1851) 159 None ever brayed so learnedly. 1876 
Blackie Songs Relig. <$• Life 229 With fervid wheels pursue, 
Though thousands bray around thee. 

3 . transf Of wind, thunder, musical instruments, 
etc. (now esp. of the trumpet): To make a loud 
harsh jarring sound. 

1340 -4 yenb. 73 per >ou sselt yzy .. ver bernynde, brenston 
stinkinde, tempeste brayinde. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. (18801 
165 A ryuer. .whyche. .renneth so fast and brayeth. 1570 
B. Googe Pop. Kingd. m. 928 Till in the loftie heauens 
darke, the thunder "bray no more. 1695 Blackmork Pr. 
Arthurs 111. 375 Swords clash with Swords, Bucklers on 
Bucklers bray. 1757 Gray Bard tr. iii, Heard ye the din of 
battle bray? 1805 Scott Last Minstr. 1. vi, They watch 
to hear the war-horn braying. 1812 J. & H. Smith Rej. 
Addr. xvii. (1873) 162 Brays the loud trumpet, squeaks the 
fiddle sharp. 1852 Seioel Organ 180 The reed-registers 
must not rattle or bray. 1872 Blackie Lays Might. 79 
Little reck they, how the storm may bray. 

b. Of a place : To resound in like manner. 

1607 Shaks. Timon 11. ii. 169 Euery roome Hath blaz’d 
with Lights, and braid with Minstrelsic. 1728 Pope Dun- 
dad 11. 260 Walls, steeples, skies bray back to him again. 

4 . Irons. To utter harshly (cries, sounds, etc.). 
Often with out. 

C 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 346 Braundysch & bray ]>y 
brapez breme. 1531 Elyot Gov. ii. vi, Roryng and braiy- 
itig out wordes despyteful. *579 Fulke Heskind Pari, 4 
What asse of Acarnania wold braye out suche a reason ? 
1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 23 Pandosto. .in a fury brayed 
out these bitter speeches. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. iv. 11 1 he 
kettle Drum and Trumpet thus bray out The triumph of his 
Pledge. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 209 Arms on Armour clash¬ 
ing bray’d Horrible discord. 1854 Thackeray Newcomes 
II. 286 His men of brass .. who were accustomed to bray 
* See the Conquering Hero comes*, i860 Sat. Rev. X, 421 
A Brass band brayed welcome at the terminus, 
b. To give forth with a cry or bray. 

1567 Stuolev Seneca's Ilippol. (1581) 56 Where Zephyrus 
most milde Out brayes his banmy breath. 1596 Spf.nsek 
F. Q. 11. i. 38 As gentle hynd .. Braies out her latest breath. 

Bray (br^)» Also 5 “ 7 braie, braye. [ME. 
braye n, a. OFi breie-r (mod.F. brayer), corresp., ac¬ 
cording to Diez, with Pr. and Sp. bregar, It. brigare , 
Storm would derive the Romanic words from 
Tent, brek-an to break.] 

1. Irons. To beat small; to bruise, pound, crush 
to powder; usually in a mortar. 

1382 [see Brayed ppl. a.] c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 
26 Take, bray tho brawne of a3t capon, c 1440 Prontp. 
Pam>. 47 Brayyn, or stampyn in a mortere, Zero. e 1470 
Bk r. Quintessence u Take pat blood ..and braie it wi[> 
he .10. part of comen salt. 1525 Lo. Berners Frost. 
VOL. I. 


II. l.vii.[lxv.] 212 The Englysshmen were faync to gather 
the thystelle* in the feldes, and braye them in a morter. 
1610 Markham Masterp. 11. c. 383 Stoppe the foot with 
nettles and salt braid together, c 1615 Chapman Odyss. x. 
268 That foul Cyclop that their fellows bray'd Betwixt his 
jaws. 1703 Maunorell Jonrn. ferns. (1732) 86 The Ker¬ 
nels of this Fruit the Arabs bray in a Mortar. 1850 i hack- 
erav Petuiennis lv. (1884) 541 So she was to be turned out 
of doors—or brayed alive in the double gilt pestle and 
mortar. 

b. Jig .; freq, with ref. to Proi>. xxvii. 22. 

1535 Coyeroale Prerv. xxvii. 22 Though thou shuldest bray 
a foole with apestell in a morter like otemeell, yet wil not 
his foolishnessc go from him. 1583 Stubbes Aunt. Abus. 
11. 78 The word of God is not preached vnto them, and as it 
werebraied, punned, interpreted and expounded. 1610 B. 
Jon son Alc/t. 11. iii. Sir, with an Argument, He’ll bray yon 
in a mortar. 1626 T. H, Gauss in’s Holy Crt. 302 We must 
bray logeather, the matters of prayer, as Aromatique 
spices, with the discussion of our understanding. 1664 
Butler Hud. 11. Heroic Epist. 35 Nor being.. bray'd so 
often in a Mortar, Can teach you xvholesom Sense, and 
Nurture. 1855 Browning Men <y I Font ., Pretty Homan , 
But for loving, why, you would not, sweet, Though we 
prayed you, Paid you, brayed you In a Mortar. 

2 . Technical uses : + a. To crush llax or hemp 
with a brake. [F. broyer ie chanvrei] Obs. 

1398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xcxii. (1495) 663 Flexe 
is .. beten and brayd and carflyd. 153° Palsgr. 462/2, I 
bray in a brake, as men do hetnpe. 

b. To temper and spread printing-ink. 

1688[see Braver-]. 1706 in Phillips. Hence in Bailey, etc. 

c. To pound and scour /woollen cloth'. 

1879 CassclCs Techn. Ednc. IV. 342/1 The newly-woven 
doth requires to be scoured or brayed in order to remove 
the oil. .and the size. 

3 . To beat, thrash, dial. 

1808 Cumbr. Ballads x.xxiv. 77 She brays the lasses, 
starves the lads. 1864 Atkinson //• It it by Gloss, s. v,, 1 11 bray 
thy back for thee. 

t Bray, vP Obs. rare. [a. F. brayn r to pitch 
(a ship), f. brai pitch, resin.] do pitch (a ship). 

' 1600 Hakluyt Voy. (i8io> 111 . 383 Our men sought all 
meanes to recouer rosen in the xvoodes .. to bray the x'cssel. 
fBray. In phr. at a bray , app. lor at a braid 
= on a sudden, unawares ; see Braid. 

1549 62 Sternhold & H. Ps. cxix. no Although the 
wicked layd their nets, To catch me at a bray. 

Bray\e, ohs. form of Brae. 
t Bray*able, u. Obs. rare~ (> . [f. Bhay vf t 
-able.] Capable of being crushed or pounded. 
1611 Cotcr., Brr sable, burstablc, breakeable, brayable. 


Brayd(e, brayed, var. of Braid. 
f Bray : ded, ///. a. Obs. rare-'. Erroneous 
form for Brayed, as if from a present-stem brayd. 

1561 11 ollydu.su Horn. Apoth . 18 a, Take a dishfull of 
jrayded or beaten barlyc. 

t Braye. obs. Also 6 brey, 6-7 braie. [a. 
F. -med.L. braca dike, embankment: of 

unknown origin.] A military outwork ; a mound 
or bank defended by palisades and watch towers. 
False braye ad. Fr . fausse braie) : an advanced 
parapet surrounding the main rampart. 

1512 Act 4 Hen. FIJI, i. § i To make Bulwerkes, Brayes, 
Walles, Diches, and al other fortificacions. 1546 A/. Papers 
Hen. FIN, XI. 205 He knoxviih of no newe fortification .. 
saving only a newe braye abom their furl. 1575 Lanf.ham 
Let. (1871) 2 A fayre Park on the one side, which by the 
Brai2 is linked too the castl on ihe South. 1577 Holinsiied 
Chron. II. 857 The king that was walking aloft on the 
braies of the xvaU. i $99 Hakluyt Voy. II. 122 A Brey 
am! Cortaine without was battered by the forts. . 164S 
Symonos in United Serv. Mag. (1842' «. 4«7 There is .. a 
pallizado above the false bray. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 
j 11 Prol., Contrived platform*, barncadoed the false brakes. 

Brayed (br^d), pfi. a. [f. Bray vP 4--kd.] 

1. Beaten small, bruised, pounded. 

138a Wyclif i Sam. xxv. 18 Fyuc busshcllis of bray id 
corn. 1575 Turserv. Bk. Falconrie 333 With a little sake 
brayed verie small. 1811 Pinkerton Petral. 11 . 265, I only 
found a dust composed of brayed marble, 
f 2. Brayed ware : app. a confusion for braided 
zvarez =damaged or faded goods; see Braided. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 25 The silly Conic was caught; 
she was seazed upon for brayed wares. 

Brayen, early form of Brain. 

UvoTTor 1 hrff. Bray z/J + -er 1 .] One 


,vho brays ; esp. an ass. 

1408 Florio, Russo . . a snorter, a brayer, one that is 
loarsc. 1728 Pope Dnndad 11. 246 Sound forth, my 
firayers, and the welkin rend. 1876 (k Roslvn Geo. Eliot 
n Derby sir. 54 She had a pony and he had a donkey. He 
:ould not make the brayer go. 

Brayer 2 (br^o-i . Printing, [f. Bray vf 
+ -ER ».] A wooden muller or pestle used to rub 
3 own and temper the ink. 

1688 R. Holme Armory u. iii. 56 Brayer, is a round 
wooden Rubber, flat at the bottom, it is used in the Inke- 
block to Bray and Rub lake. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. I I. 
524 He brings forward a small quantity of ink .. xvhich he 
rubs well with the brayer. 

Hence Bray er v. traits. To spread or rub nne. 

1824 J. Johnson Typogy. II. 524 Care should be obserx^ed 
not to brayer out much link] at a time. 

Brayer 3 (bw^ai). [Deriv. uncertain: cf. F. 
brayer in various technical senses ; or ? Bray z/. 2 ] 
Part of a compound lever for raising or depressing 
the * runner’ or upper grindstone in a corn-mill, 


being the transverse piece which supports the end 
of the * bridge-tree 

1770 J. Ferguson Led. (1805) I. 83 The end S is let into a 
beam Q R, called the brayer. 1822 Imison Sc. $ Art I. 69 
The end M of the brayer is raised or depressed at pleasure. 

Ii Brayera braiye^ra . [Named after Brayer, 
a foreign physician.] A genus of Rosaceous trees, 
the only known species of which (B. ant helm mtica) 
is a native of Abyssinia, b. A medicinal prepa¬ 
ration of the flowers and tops of this tree, called 
also Cusso, valued as an anthelmintic. 1 lenec also 
Brayerin, a bitter acrid resin found in Cusso. 

1875 H. Wooa T/terap. (1879 1 601 Brayera is a most effi¬ 
cient remedy against the tapeworm. 

BraygircUe, -gurdylle, var. of Breech girdle. 
Braying briTiy , vbl. sb J [f. Bray z-X] 

+ 1 . Loud or harsh crying, hoarse shouting. Obs. 
1547 Boorde Brev. Health ccclxxiv. 119 b, A man* voyce 
the which may have dyvers impedimentes as horsnes, bray- 
enge. 1576 Newton tr. Lonnie's Complex. (16331 121 " ,l “ 
too much and too violent braying out. 

2 . The crying of various animals, now esp. of the 
ass. Hence contemptuously of the human voice. 

c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 47 llrayynge yn sownde, barritus. 
1590 CiRFFNE Never too late 1 ifioo* 28 The young Tigers fol¬ 
low the braying of their olde sire. 1684 tr. A grippal s l an. 
Arts cii. 363The untuneable braying of A<*es. 1826 Scon 
Woods/. < 1832* 177 At the braying of the first wild a*s. 

3 . Of musical instruments. 

1704 Rowk I'lyss. 1. i. 63 The Braying of ihe Minstrel’s 
Noise. 1884 Leisure Hour June 374/1 The braying and 
droning of trumpets and bagpipes. 

Braying (br* 7 Hij), vbl.sb .- [f. Bray r.~ + *lvg t.] 
The action or process of pounding, as in a mortar ; 
also attrib., as in braying-stone. 

t 1440 Prontp. Pars’. 47 Hrayynge, or stampynge, tritura. 
a 1680 Butler Rem. 1759 if 222 His dhcour^e is like the 
braying of a Mortar, the more impertinent the more volu¬ 
ble and loud. 

Braying br^Hq),///. a. [f. Bray 1.1 +-ing-.] 
'Phut brays; that makes a loud harsh sound. 

1572 Gascoigne f favors Wks.«15S71 47 Thu* with a bray¬ 
ing sigh his nobk tongue he stayde 1652 Blnlowk* Theoph ., 
Wits.. By braying Beasts condemned are. 1782 Coxmer 
Gilpin 203 While he spake, a braying a-> Did ring niO'-t 
loud and clear. 1807 Bvron A **}>•&lead Abb. xi\‘, H lie bray¬ 
ing trumpet and the hoarser drum. 

Brayl e, Brayn, obs. f. Brail, Brain. 

Brays, var. of Breeze sb.'i 

1865 J ex ons Coal Quest, red. 2) 313 It became customary 
to mix coke and brays or small coal with the charge of fuel. 

Brayste, Obs. [• vnr. of breste , Bi’Rst.] 
c 1400 Rowland.S' Ot. 986 Schnll none of niy men the brayste. 
Braysyle, obs. form of Brazil. 

Brayt. Obs. rare“ l . [perh. a. OK. bra it cry; 
sec Bray sbA : but cf. Braid z»d] A cry. yell. 

<*1450 Merlin xiv. 216 Sonygretix .. turned to flight, and 
caste :i grete brayt and an orible. 

tBraythe, breytlie, v* Obs. ran. Also 6 
brathe. breat. [perh. a. ON. bregba to move 
swiftly, start: etymologically identical with OF. 
bnxgdan. Braid z^. 1 ] intr. To rush or 1 fly’ up. 

<1325 E, E. Allit. P. B. 1421 Wyiic .. xvarmed his here 
& brey bed vppe in to his brayn. 1561 Holly rush Horn. 
Apoth. 5 a, When the same is inflamed and breateth up into 
the hcaae. Ibid. 5 b, Hole bloode, that lyeth in the hartc, 
and bratheth vp into the brayne'-. Ibid. 7 Undigested vapor, 
braythynge vp, and troubling the braynes. 

Braze, obs. form of Braise. 

Braze (br?»z\ z>ri Also 1 brasian, 6 brasen. 
[OE. brasian , f. brers, Brass ; but as no examples 
are found in ME., the 16th c. verb may have been 
formed anew on the analogy oiglaze, graze.] 

1 . trans. To make of brass ; to cover or ornament 
with brass. 

[ciooo /F.lfric Grant, xxxvi. 215 Aero , ic brarije.] 1552 
IIulof.t, Brasen, or make with brassc, aero. 1611 Cotgiu, 
Bronzer , to Braze ; to make of, or couer with, brassc. c 1615 
CuM'Man Odyss. xv, R.) A caldron or a tripod, richly 
braz'd. 1693 W. Robertson Phroseol. Gen. 278 To braze 
or cover with brass. 

2 . fig. a. To make hard like brass, harden, 
inure; b. f to harden to impudence’ (J.) (Cf. 
brazenfaced. But some view this as a sense of 
Braze zl 2 , taken as = harden in the fire.) 

1602 Shaks. Ham . in. iv. 37 And let me wring your heart 
. If damned Custome haue not braz'd it so, That it is proofe 
and bnlwarke against Sense. 1608 Armin Nest Sinn. (1842) 
1 I am brazed by your fauours, made bould in your ostended 
curtesies. 1616 Breton Good <$• Bad 1616 1 31 His face ^is 
brazed that he cannot blush. 1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide in. 
62 You reply nothing, but new braze your face. 1823 
Fraser's Mag. VIII. 707 Custom has so brazed the whole 
fraternity to these nefarious practices. 

3 . transf. To colour like brass. 

1864 W. Story Roba di R. xix. 402 The sunset brazes 
with splendour the throbbing skv- 1866 Loxvell Poet. 
Wks. (1879' 372 Clouds That braze the horizon's western nm. 

Braze (br<? ! z), zl 2 Also 6 brase. [? a. F. 
brase-r to solder, in OF. hr user to burn ; prob. a. 
ON. *brasa to fire, expose to fire (cf. S\v. brasa to 
flame, Dn. brase to roast). But the modern Eng. 
and French sense 1 solder’ does not come ob¬ 
viously from * fire’; one might suppose that in Eng. 
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it was taken from or influenced by Braze v. 1 : 
but whence then the F. hraser't] 

+ 1 . To fire, expose to the action of fire. Obs. 

1581 Lambarde Eiren. iv. iv. 458 If any arrowhead Smith 
haue not well boiled, hrased and hardened at the point with 
steele .. such heads of arrowes. .as he hath made. 

2 . To solder (with an altoy of brass and zinc)^ 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) 12 You may have occasion 
sometimes to Braze.. a piece of work | but it is used by Smiths 
only, when their work is so thin, or small, that it will not 
endure Welding. 1835 Sir ). Ross NAV. Pass. ii. 12 So 
much worn, as to require a piece to be brazed to it, to restore 
its thickness. 1875 ‘Stonehenge ' Brit. Sports 1. v. xi. § 1. 
1881 Greener Gun 235 It is a common practice with foreign 
makers to braze their barrels together from end to end. 

Brazed (bre^zd', ///. a. [f. Braze v . 1 +-f.dL] 
Made or covered with brass; also fig. brazened, 
rendered shameless. 

The first quotation is uncertain : can it be from Braze v.-t 
1583 Stanyhurst EE nets l (Arh.) 32 Thee beams with 
brazed copper were costlye bepounccd. _ 1773 Johnson in 
Boswell ( 1831) III. 83 Tytler advanced with his front ready 
brazed. 1884 Nonconf 13 Man 258/2 Questions .. talked 
about with staggering audacity in the brazed communities 
of the States. _ . _ 

Brazeletta, -6, -o, obs. forms of Braziletto. 
Brazen (br^‘*z’n), a. Forms : 1 breesen, 2-7 
brasen, 4 brassen, 4-5 brasun, 4-6 brasin, -yn. 
5-6 brason, 6 brassin, 7 brassen, brazon, 6- 
brazen. [OE. brxscn, f. fortes, Brass ; see -F.N 1 .] 

1 . Made of brass. 

a 1000 Lamb. Psalter xvii[i]. 35 (BoswA Du sesettest swa 
swa bo^an brsesenne carmas mine. ci*oo Ormin 17424 
patt bra^ene neddre. a 1300 Cursor M. 12193 Als, a churn or 
brasin [v. r. brassen, brasen] bell, c 1400 Apol. 9 ° 

Hcpun men had sex kyndisof similacris, clcycn, treen, bra- 
sun, stonun, silueren & golden. 1444 Test. Ebor. (1855) IL 
112 My best brasyn pottis. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 52 
A brassin ymage. 1593 Suaks. Rich. //, 111. iii. 33 brazen 
Trumpet. 160a — Ham. 1. i. 73 Brazon Cannon. x66z J. 
Chandler Van If cl wont's Oriat. 85 bet there be a brassen 
Bottle. 1740 Swift Let . Mrs. Whit way 20 Apr., In Pha- 
laris's brazen bull. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2> I. 14a bike 
brazen pots, which when they are struck continue to sound. 

b. Referring to the strength rather than the 
actual material of brass ; hence, strong as brass. 

138* Wyclif Jer. XV. 20 And 1 shal sytie thee to this 
puple in to a strong brasene wal. 1561 T. Norton Calvin s 
Inst Pref., He may breake it [the earth] with all the iron 
and brasen strength, with all the golden and sylucr glister- 
ing therof. 1574 tr. Marlorat’s Apoeahps 24 As a brazen 
wall agaynst all the land of Juda. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. 
I'l, 11. iv. 4 Wer’t thou inuiron’d with a Brazen wall. 1873 
Morlev Rousseau II. 26 A region .. which the spirit of 
their time had shut off from them with brazen barriers. 

2 . transf. and fig. Resembling brass in colour, 
sound, etc. (Often to be referred back to llomer’s 
oupctuos \a\Ktos, iro\vxa\Kos, ona x^ K(0V ^> 

1596 Spenser Hymn Heav. Beautie 263 Wks. 1842 V. 428 
Heavenly notes and caroling* .. that filles the brasen sky. 
:6o6 Shaks. Ant. ty Cl. iv. viti. 36 Trumpeters, with brazen j 
dinne blast you the citties eare. 1611 Chapman /had xvm. 
191 His brazen voice once heard, 1667 Milton P. L. vu. 
496 The Serpent .. with brazen Eyes And hairie Main ter* 
rific Ibid. xi. 713 The brazen Throat of Warr had coast to 
roar. 1784 Cowpes Task iv. 104, I .. Hear the faint echo 
of those brazen throats, a 1827 boscr. Burial of Minn. », 
The glory that the wood receives At sunset in its brazen 
leaves. 1856 Bryant Summer Wind 16 Bright clouds, 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heavens. 

3 . fig. Hardened in effrontery ; shameless. 

1573 [see Brazen-face i]. 1588 T. b. To Ch. Rowe {1651) 

11 Seeking 'after their hard and brazen progenitors) t estab- 
lish a righteousnesse .. of their owne. a 1630 W. Whatk- 
ley Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 220 A brazen forehead, that 
is never a whit abashed. * 73 1 Swift To Gay , 1 knew 
a brazen minister of state, Who bore for twice ten years the 
public hate. 1853 Robertson Senti. Scr. in. v. 70 J’he 
outcast woman whom human scorn would have hardened 
into brazen effrontery’. 1869 Parkman Disc. Gt. H est. x. 
(18751 124 A rare monument of brazen mendacity. 

4 . Phrases. Brazen age: the third of the four 
mythological ages of mankind, said to come be¬ 
tween the silver and the iron age. + Brazen dish : 

< the standard dish or measure by which the wooden 
dishes for measuring the lead duties in Derby¬ 
shire are gauged’ (Tapping’s Gloss. Lead Mining 

Terms 1851). .... T , 

1631 Star. Ckamb. Cases (1886) 90 I he deputy Barrc 
Masters, measured the oare with a brasen dish. 1841 ELPHts- 
stone Hist. India 1 . 257 These last bear some resemblance 
to the golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of the Greeks. 

5 . Comb., chiefly parasynthetic: a. lit. (often 
transl. Gr. x a ^-* 0- » X a ^ K(as brazen-fioored, 

- footed\ -gated, - headed, -hilled, -hoofed, • mailed, 

.pointed ; b. {fig/ as brazen-barking, -browed, 
fisted , -fronted, -lunged. Also Brazen-face, -ei>. 

1651 MoaE in Entkus. Trt. (1656) 276 As Dionysius calls 
him, that * brazen-barking Cerberus. 1682 Sta T. Browne 
Chr. Mor. 42 Noon day vices & *brazen-brow d iniquities. 
1791 Cowper Odyss. vm. 397 The ’brazen-floor’d abode Of 
Jove. 1855 Kingsley Heroes iv. (1868) 132 The two brazen¬ 
footed bulls. 1842 J. B. Eraser Alice Necw. b 255 1 hou 
'brazen-fronted knave. 1832 Tennyson (hnone 137.The 
’brazen-headed spear. 1726 Amherst Terra Ftl. xxxi. 165 
A new bob-wig, and a ’brazen-hilted sword. 1567 Golding 
Ovid's Met. VH. <15931155 The * brazen-hooffed bulles. 1596 
PiTZ-GEFFaAV Sir E. Drake (1881) 22 Encarving characters 
of memorie, In ’brasen-leav’d books of etemitie. 1870 
Bryant Iliad 1 .1.2oThe Achaian warriors, ’brazen-mailed. 

Brazen (brJ^z’n), v. [f. the adj.] 


1 . trans . To brazen (out) ; to face impudently 
or as with a face of brass. Also with indefinite 
obj. to brazen it out . 

<*i555 Latimer Serw. Rem ., To brazen it [K.Oliphant.] 
1679 Hist, jfeizer Pref. Aij, Father Ireland .. brazen d 
out the Court, and Hector’d the King’s Evidence with one 
Witness upon another. 1712 ARBUTHNOT John Bull 86 He 
would talk saucily, lye, and brazen it out. 1763 Bickf.rstaff 
Lave in Village m. ix, Would you brazen me, too? Take 
that (boxes him\ 1777 Sheridan Trip Searb. v, 11, 1 am 
resolved to brazen the brunt of the business out. 1873 
Dixon Two Queens 11 . x. x. 212 The deed was done, and 
must be brazened out. 

2 . trans. To harden, make bold or reckless. 

1884 Tennyson Bechet 193 .1 fear [they] Are braced and 

brazen’d up with Christmas wines For any murderous brawl. 

Brazen-face, [fi Brazen a. 3 .] 

1 . As two words : An unabashed or hardened 
countenance. + To set a brazen face upon : to 
meet with a bold front, to brazen out. 

1573 G. Harvf.y Lett.-Bk. (1884) 26 He purposid .. to set 
a good brasin face on the matter. 1588 Maiprel. Epist. 
(Arb.) 3.1 Hath not your brother London a notable brazen face 
to vse these men so for their owne ? 


hold it out. 1D02 jn. u. none an s jl, us rm ». 14 
the Brazen-face would out be flying Against the State, 

Brazen-faced (bwPz’nf^st), a. In 6 also 
brazenfast. [f. prec. + -ED-.] With bold un¬ 
blushing front, impudent, unabashed. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xii. 5 With such brazenfaste 
holdnesse. 1605 Shaks. Learn, ii. 30What a brazen-fac'd 
Varlet art thou to deny thou knowest me. 1619 Pasquifs 
Palin. 11877) 142 Blush df you cant and are not brazen¬ 
faced. 1677 Gilpin Dxmonol. <1867) 82 Such open and 
brazen-faced assertions. 1846 Sit R. de Coverhy II. 182 
The brazen-faced termagant, 
b. humorously , of things. 

1864 Miss Braddon Doctors Wife i. 5 A big, new, brazen¬ 
faced house in the middle of the queer old High Street, 
lienee Bra’zen-facedly (-fuistli), adv. 

1624 G.vr aker Transubst. 174 Onely boldly and brasin- 
facedly avouching that, etc. 1829 Wilson in Blackiv.Mag. 
XXV. 384 She looked at you brazen-faccdly. 

Brazenly brpi’z nli , adv. [f. Brazen a. + 
-LY-.] In a brazen, impudent manner. 

1714 Mandeville Fab. Bees <1728' 12 All the Rogues cry’d 
brazenly Good Gods, had we but Honesty ! 1840 Carlm.f. 

Heroes vi. 313 That the. .Christian Church. .brazenly went 
about pretending to pardon men’s sins for metallic coined 
money. 1880 L. Kirke Garfield 56. 

Bra*zenness. [f- Brazen a. + -ness.] 

1. Brazen quality or appearance. 

1731 in Bailey 11 . 1755 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diets. 

2. Kffronterv, impudence. 

1861 Elsif. Garrett in CM. Wards 409 Stately, powerful 
comeliness, a thought defiant, but not to brazenness. 

Brazenry (br<7»*z’nri). [f. as prec. + -ry.] 

Brazen assertion ; a matter of brazenness. 

1868 Kisglake Crimea IV. iv. 57 Coming from Lord 
Lucan, this language was no vulgar brazenry- 
f Bvazerai'ne. Obs. rare~\ = Brazier-. 

1623 FAVtNK Theat. Hon. 11. xii. 167 Throwe strong 
Gumines and Perfumes into the Cassolct and Brazeraine 
burning continually. 

Brazier 1 v br?*’aiM,Forms: 5-0 brasyer, 

6 bra-seer, 5-8 bravsicr, 6 - brazier, [f. Braze v. 
(or ? Brass sb: + -ier ; cf. glazier, grazier .] One 
who works in brass. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1589 Belmakers, bokebynders, brasiers 
f\*n. ^ 1440 Promp. Pam. 47 Brasycrc, erarius. 1503 Act 
19 Hen. IT I, vi. § 1 The seid Craftez of Peweterer and 
Braseer. 1530 Palscr. 200/2 Brasyer, fondevr. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen.VlII, v. iv. 42 He should be a Brasier by his face. 1724 
Swift Drapiers Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 15 Mr. Wood made 
his half-pence of such base metal .. that the brazier would 
hardly give you above a penny of good money for a shilling 
of his. 1852 Miss Vongf. Cameos < 1877) II. xxvm. 301 A 
brazier named Lambert .. began to harangue the people. 

Brazier 2 (br^-zioi, Forms: 7-8 bra 

siere, 8 brazire, 8- brazier (9 brasier . [a. k . 
brasier, i. braise hot coals. The spellings brasiere , 
brazire , indicate an earlier pronunc. as in 

grenadier, etc.; cf. Brasero.] A large flat pan 
or tray for holding burning charcoal, etc. 

1690 Fop Diet., Brasiere , a large Vessel, or moving- 
Hearth of Silver fur Coaks, transportable into any Room, 
much used in Spain. 1766 Smollett Trav. 122 They warm 
their apartments with a brasiere of charcoal. 179* Gentl. 
Mag. LX 11 .x. 238 Two brazires were constantly kept burn¬ 
ing in it. 1865 Dickens Mat. Fr. iii. 13 '('he fire was in a 
rusty brazier, not fitted to the hearth. 

Braziery (br< 7i *7.iori, -.^ori). [f. Brazier 1 + 
-y3.] Brazier’s work ; also concr. 

1795 J. AtKiN Manchester 294 Wigan has long been noted 
for .. braziery work .. The braziery is now on the decline. 
1805 W.Taylor in Ann. Rm. Ill. 244 Hence an increased 
consumption of braziery and pottery. 187* Yeats Techn. 
Hist. Comm. 355 The making of brass tubing is another 
branch of braziery. 

Brazil 1 (brazi'l). Forms: 4-7 brasile, bra- 
sill, 4-8 brasil, 5 brasyl(l)e, braysyle, 6 bra- 
sell, brasyll, brasaill, brassell, bresyle, 6-7 
brazel(l, bresil(l, 7 brasel, brazile, -iU, 7- 
brazil. [? a. Sp. (also Vg.) brasil or It. brasilc ; 
corresp. to F. bristl Pr. brcstl , brezilh , in OI‘. 
beret, bresis, Git. verzino, in med.L, ? brezellum, 


bras ilium, bresillum, braxile : of unknown origin ; 
perh. a corruption of an oriental name of the 
dye-wood originally so called. On the discovery 
of an allied species, also yielding a dye, in South 
America, the territory where it grew was called 
terra de brasil, ' red-dye-wood land afterwards 
abbreviated to Brasil * Brazil’. Brazil-wood was 
thus not named from the country, but the con¬ 
verse was the case. Formerly pronounced in Eng. 
bra'zil as shown by rimes and spellings. 

Conjectural etymologies are F .briser to break, bristlier 
to crumble (as if the wood arrived in a broken state; also 
F. braise, Sp. brasa * glowing coal ’ (from its colour); also 
Arab. 10ars .saffron, in some parts perhaps pronounced vars, 
vers (cf. It. vcrzino\ See Diez, Littrd.] 

I. The substance. 

1 . Originally, the name of the hard brownish-red 
wood of an East Indian tree, known as Sappan 
(Cwsalpinia Sappan), from which dyers obtain a 
red colour. After the discovery of the New World, 
the name was extended and gradnally transferred 
to the similar wood of a South American species 
(C . echinata , which has given its name to the 
land of Brazil, and to other species, natives of the 
West Indies and Central America, 'all valuable 
to the dyer, producing various tints of red, orange, 
and peach colour’. 

1386 [see a], c 1440 Promp. Parv. 47 Brasyle, gaudo net 
lignum Alexandrinum. 1544 Ascua.M Toxoph. ( Arb.) 113 
As for brasell, Lime, Wych and Asshe, experience doth 
proue them to be but mcane for bowes. i 553 1 * 

A r cw/nd. (Arb.) 20 Pres ilium or brasyll, cometh from Dar- 
nasseri .. almost cc. leages from Calicut. 1553 — Decades 
W. Ind. 1. iv. (Arb.) 80 None other trees then brasi e, 
whtchethe Italianscaule Verzino. Ibid. 199 Of the bresyle. 
1594 Blvxdevil Exerc. v. (ed. 7) 57 ° The Province Bra¬ 
silia tookc his name of the wood called Brasill. *023 b. 
Harwood Propag. Plants hi. ii. (1668) 85 A little hand-bill 
..helved of Ivory, box, or brasil. 1801 Strutt Sports < 5 - 
Past. it. t. 53 Bows were sometimes made of brazil, 
b. Now usually called Brazil-wood. 

1530 Palscr. 200 2 Brasell tre to dye with, Igesil. 1559 
Mokwvxg Evanynt. 209 Of the coloure of the bresill wode. 
1604 K. (i. tr. Acosta's Hist . Indies iv. xxix. 289, 130 quin¬ 
tals of Bresill wood. 1678 Salmon Pharmacop. Lond. 
iv. 38 Brasil shrub, cold and dry and astringent. 1732 Acc. 
Workhouses 86 Grinding Brazil Wood, and other things for 
dying. 1853 Til. Ross tr. Humboldt's Trav. I ll.xxvn.14t To 
mark the finest trunks of Brazil-wood. 1868 Tre as . Bot. 188. 

C. attrib. Of Brazil-wood ; alsoyfc. 

1577 Will of W. 0 /yuen Somerset Ho.), Unto John Maclee 
my brasyll staffc. 1598 xMarston Met. Pigwalions Image 
Sat. 2. 145 Blesse bis sweet honour's running brasell boule. 
1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. n. iii. (1772’ II 118 Her left 
band held a knotty Brasill bow. 1624 T. Scot 2 dPt.l ox 
Pop. 7 Resting himselfe vpon a little Brasill staffc. i7to 
Lotul. Gaz. No. 4654/3, 1 Coffee-Pot with n Brasil Handle. 

d. Taken as the* type of hardness (whence for¬ 
merly turned into bowls for bowling) : thence the 
simile as hard as brazil still common dialectally, 
and sometimes explained as referring to the next 
word. Pronounced (brx’zil, braj-z’lb 
1635 Quarles Embl. 111. v. (1718) 146 Are my bones brazil, 
or nly flesh of oak? Ibid. 1. x. (1718)4* Turnithou mv Brazil 
thoughts anew. 1877 Peacock A. W. Line. Gloss. iL. D. b.) 
s.v. * It’s as hard as brazil 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Gloss. 1879 A thenar urn 19 July 73 * As hard as Brazil , is a 
common saying over a great part, perhaps the whole, ol 

+ 2. r l he dye-stuff and dye yielded by this wood. 
c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. * End.Link' 13 His colour for 
to dyghen With brasilc t-il, -ill] ne with grevn of Portyn- 
gale. C1475 E. E. Misc. (1855) 77 To make brasyle to 
flouryche letter>'s or to reule with bokys. 153 2 3 ^ ct ' 2 4 
Hen. VIII , ii, Diers. .haue vsed deceyuable waies in dyeng 
with brasell and such other lyke subtilties. 1546 Inv.Lh. 
Goods Sutxey 107 1 tern for brassell xij</. 1578 Lvte Dodoens 
v. ii. 547 One may write as faire a red as with roset made 
of Brasill. 1627 Bacon Sylva § 857 A small Quantity of 
Saffron will Tinct more then a very great Quantity of 
Brasil. 1669 W. Simpson Ilydrol. C hyw. 41 The Alkahzate 
Salts arc used .. in water for the extraction of Brasil, 
b. transf. Stuff dyed with brazil, ‘scarlet’ cloth. 
1389 R. Wimbeldon Scrm. (Helmingham MS. 3^. See also 
Foxe A. * M. 1. 626/1) Allas, alias, |>at grecte Cite >at was 
clohid wi)? bys and purpur and brasilc [Rev. xvm. 16 k 6 k - 
kifoi', coeco , ‘scarlet’]. 

C. attrib . . , r , 

^1600 in Nichols’ Progr. Q. Fits. III. 5*° A saufegarde 
of brascll-colour. 1703 A rt's Imprcrj. 1. »8 M ash it over 
several times with Brasil Water, till you like the Colour, 

II. The country, and its products. 

3 . A large country of South America, also called 
< the Brazils’. Also attrib. and in comb. 

1555 Eden Decades IV. ind . <Arh.> 385 The Portugales .. 
sayle to America or the lande of Brasile. 1709 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 4532/3 Loaden .. with Brazil-Sugar. 1712 W. Rogers 
f^oyi 41718)53 The Portuguese namd it Brazile, from the 
reef wood of that name. >864 7 Y,„« , 60 ct., A [trst-class 
railway for the llrazils. 1875 Bkdfo«d 

(ed. 2) 108 The Brazil Current is a branch of the Equatorial. 
1883 Burton & Cameron To Gold Coast 1 . 1 .13 The voyager 
bound Brazil wards. „ . , 

4 Brazil-nut: the seed of Berthollctia cxcelsa 
(N.O. Lccythidacex), a lofty tree which forms large 
forests in Brazil; the fruit consists of a round 
wooden capsule, packed^ with about two dozen 
of these triquetrous 1 nuts’. 
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1830 Bindley Nat. Syst. Bat. 116 The Souari .. Nuls, or 
Brail Nuls of the shops, the kernel of which is one of the 
most delicious fruits of the Dut kind. 185a Th. Ross tr. 
Humboldt's Trav. II. xxiii. 390 Juvia-trees, which furnish 
the triangular nuls called in Europe the almonds of the 
Amazon, or Brazil-nuts. 1864 Bates Nat. Amazon viii. 230 
Colossal examples of the Brazil nut tree. 

Hence Brazi lian a. and sb. 

c 1650 in Phcnix (1708) 11 .364 Those barbarous Brasilians. 
1769 Watson in Phil. Trans. LIX. 380 The Brasilean 
plants. 1836 MarryaT Pirate vii. There were. .Brazilians. 

Brazil (bne'zil), sb/ dial. Also brassil, 
brazill, brazzil, brazzle. [?f. Brass. Peril, 
better spelt brassil ; but brazzle is the common 
dialect pronunciation.] 

1 . A miners’ name in the midland counties for 
iron pyrites. 

1747 HoOson Miners Diet. Oij, Brassil, a ponderous 
shining Substance, we do not know that it is of any Value 
to hold any Metal at all. 1879 M iss J ackson Shropsh. Glass. 
s.v., Brazil is found chiefly in the 4 yard coal*. 1884 Prot. 
C. Lapworth (in letter), I have heard the remark ‘the coal 
is a poor one and full of brazzle 

2 . Coal containing much pyrites ; spec, applied 
to 4 the middle scam of the Great Thick Coal of 
South Staffordshire, which is characterized by the 
unfailing presence of a scam of iron pyrites, and 
has been locally known as the Brazzles from time 
immemorial; hence transferred to other hard coals 
of similar character.’ (Prof. C. Lapworth). 

1853 Jokes Goal. S. Staff. Coal/. 35 note, Brassil is a term 
generally used to denote a rou^h impure coal; sometimes 
to denote the presence of much iron pyrites. 1859 — Gcal. 
Survey Mem. S. Staff. Coal/. 173. 

*1 As hard as brazil : see prec. 

Braziletto (bnezilcto). Forms : 7 brasiletta, 
brazilette, 7-S brazel(l)etto, 8 brazil Letta, y 
brazilletto, 7- brasiletto, 8- braziletto. [? ad. 
Sp., Pg. brasikte 4 Jamaica-wood’, dim. of brasil, 
BRAZiL-(wood).] One or more species of dye- 
wood, inferior to Brazil-wood, imported from 
Jamaica and adjacent islands ( Cxsalpinta brasi - 
liettsis and crista ; now generally referred to a 
distinct genus Peltophorum . 

1656 CromwelTs Bk. Rates , Woods. Brazeletlo or Jamaica 
wood. 1661 Hickeringill Jamaica 22 Abundant plenty of 
choice Timber trees and Wood for the Dyer's use, as I 1 uptick, 
Brasiletta. 1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2186/1, 12 thousand 
pounds of Brazilette wood. 1725 Sloane Jamaica 11 . 184 
Brasiletto-wood is very like Log-wood .. It grows in Ja¬ 
maica. 1782 P. H. Bruce Mem. xti. 418 Two negroes..at 
work for their master in the woods, cutting brazillclta. 
1789 Act 27 Geo. III. xiii. Sched. s.v. Wood , Brazilletto or 
Jamaica Wood for dyers. 1868 Treas. Bot. 858 Pel top ho- 
rum Ltnnxi, otherwise called Cxsatpinia brasiliensis 
yields the orange-coloured dye wood .. Braziletto-wood. 
The wood of P. Vogetianum , which is a native of Brazil, is 
also called Braziletto or Sobrazil. 1884 Millek Plant-n ., 
Cxsaipinia crista , Bahama Braziletto. 

Brazilin (brarzilin). [f. Brazil +-in.] The 
red colouring-matter of Brazil-wood. 

1863 Watts Diet. C/tem. 1 . 656 Brazilin crystallises by 
spontaneous evaporation in reddish yellow needles. 

Brazing 1 (brazil)), vbl. sb. [f. Braze vJ, - + 
-ingL] The action of the verbs Braze ; a. pass¬ 
ing over hot coals; t>. soldering ; c. coating with 


brass. 

1551 Turner Herbal 81 Ii maketh black scarres to be 
whyle, and taketh awaye the blackc colour of brasyngc. 
1869 Student 11 . 73 All the joints, .are made tight by solder¬ 
ing or brazing. 1886 Cyclist 25 Aug. 1194A Wanted, a 
good bicycle fitter, able to do his own brazing. 

Brazire, obs. form of Brazier 2 . 

Brazzle: see Brazil sb/ 

Bre, obs. variant of Bree, Sc. 

Breach. v brftJ), sb. Also 3-6 breche, 5 bryg. 
6 Sc. brache, 7 bretcb, ?8 breech. [ME. breche, 
partly perh. repr. OF. bryce, brice (:—OTeut. 
*bruki-z from Hrek -: see Break\ which however 


gave in early ME. bruche ; partly a. F. breche, in 
same sense but chiefly concrete. The obvious re¬ 
lation of break, breach, as in speak, speech, would 
tend to make breche , breach the prevailing form.] 

X. The action of breaking. 

+ 1- The physical action of breaking ; the fact of 
being broken ; breakage, fracture. Obs. 

a 1000 Guthlac 670 (Gr.)Nc sy him banes bryec. a 1300 
Cursor M. 8220 (Gott.) Sua depe the rotis samen kest miht 
nc man beden winne widuten breche [v. r. brekyngl- 1610 
Hollano Camden's Brit. 1. 346 By violence of bretcb and 
ruins great. 1629 Gaule Holy Moan. 295 The casuall breach 
of a Crystal! Glasse. 1676 Hale Contempt 1. 52 The breach 
of a vein .. may put a period to all those pleasures, 
f b. Breach of the day : 4 break ’ of day. Obs. 
1579 Fenton Guicciard. xiv. (1599) 667 The assault began 
about the breach of the day. 

2 . The breaking of waves on a coast or over a 
vessel; hence, the nautical phr. clean, clear breach. 

160* Shaks. Txvcl. N. u. i. 23 Before you tooke me from 
breach of the sea. 1719 De Foe Crusoe iii, She [the boatl 
would be dashed in .. pieces by the breach of the sea. 1867 
Smyth Sailors Word-bh. 129 Clear breach , the waves rolling 
dean over without breaking .. Cleand>reach, when masts 
and every object on deck is swept away. 

3 . fig. The breaking of a command, rule, en¬ 
gagement, duty, or of any legal or moral bond or 


obligation; violation,infraction : common in such 
phrases as breach of contract, covenant, faith, pro * 
mise. trust. 

[c 1025 Eccl. Laws 0/Cunt 24 WiS ae^hwylcne aewbryce.] 
1382 WvcLtF Jcr. iii. 13 To the Lord thi God thou hast 
do lawe breche. c 1440 York Myst. v. 143 Lorde, Fue garte 
me do wronge and to ]>at bryg me brought. 1533/4 - f ct 2 5 
lien. VIII, xvii, Attempted -the breche or violacion of the 
same statutes. 1573 G. Harvey Lett.-bk . (1884) 13 Better 
then the breach of ani custum. 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 
170 Recciue such welcome.. As Honour, without breach 
of Honour may Make tender of. 1605 — Lear 1. ii. 162 
Nuptial breaches. 1612 T. Taylor Comm . Titus iii. 1 Who 
.. hue in the breach of Gods commaundcment. 1636 
Massinger Bash/ul Lerocr iv. ii, A virtue, and not to be 
blended With vicious breach of faith. 1659 Hammond On 
Ps. xxv. 7 The breaches innumerable, wherewith I have 
.. offended against thee. 1711 Steele Spect . No. 262 ? 7 
Nor shall 1 look upon it as any Breach of Charity. 1764 
Rkid Inquiry ii. § 6. 109 They can .. break them and be 
punished for the breach. 1803 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. 

II. 174 In breach of your promises to me. 1833 Hr. Mar- 
tixeau Manch. Strike iv. 53 Convicted of a breach of con¬ 
tract. 1834 Arnold Li/e Cor. (1844) I. vii. 379 What it 
would be a breach of duty in me to omit. 1879 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. 11 , xvi. 370’rhe breach of the truce by the Scots. 

b. spec, and ted in., as breach of arrestment, 
illegal disposal of property which has been 4 at¬ 
tached’, or placed under the control of a law- 
court; breach of close, unlawful entry upon pri¬ 
vate ground, trespass; breach of (the peace, an 
infringement or violation ol the public peace by 
an affray, riot, or other disturbance ; breach of 
pound/ the action of breaking into a pound or 
similar enclosure without right or warrant; breach 
of prison, escape of a prisoner from confinement; 
breach of privilege, a violation of the rights of a 
privileged body; breach of promise, gen. as in 
prec. sense; spec. =j breach of promise to marry. 

1650 R. Stafylton Strada's Losv-C. IVarres ii. 30 They. 
might fairly declaim against lit] by the name of Breachof Pri- 
viledge. 1671 V. Philipps Reg. Naess. 50 For the breach of 
the peace 120 shillings. 1817 Part. Deb. 796 The Speaker 
said .. the House should pronounce, whether the passage 
in the work .. was or was not a breach of privilege. 1865 
Derby Mercury 1 Mar., Alleged contempt of that House, 
and a breach of its privileges. Mod. The damages in a 
breach-of-promise case. 

F 4 . An irruption into ; an infringement upon ; an 
inroad, injurious assault. Obs. 

1579 Lyly Puplities (Arb.) 100 The Axiomaes of Aristotle 
..have sodeinley made .. a breach into my mind. 1611 
Bible i Chrou. xiii. n The Lord had made a breach vpcm 
Vzza. 1647 Ward Simp. Colder 58 Your connivence with 
the Irish butcheries, your forgetfull breaches upon the Par¬ 
liament. <*1674 Clarendon (J.) This breach upon kingly 
power. 1751 Addison Freeholder No. 13. 77 Innocent of 
the great Breach which is made upon Government. 

5 . A breaking of relations ^/‘union or continuity'. 

1625 Bacon Unity in Relig ., Ess. (Arb.) 423 Nothing, 

cloth so much, .drive Men ouf of the Church, as Breach of 
Unity. 1768 Blackstoxe Comm. III. 162 By the breach 
and dissolution of., the relation itself. 1775 Be Lolme 
Eng. Const. 1. i. (17841 14 They completed the breach of 
those feeble ties. Mod. It could not be done without a 
breach of continuity. 

b. absol. A break-up of friendly relations ; rup¬ 
ture, separation, difference, disagreement, quarrel. 

1573 G. Harvey Lett.-bk. (18S.P 17 A litle breach betwixt 
thes twoo and me was the tru and onH caus of al thes sturs. 
1580 Barkt A Iv. B 1201 Breach of friendcs. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. iv. i. 238 There’s falne betweene him, & my Lord, An 
vnkind breach. 1713 Burnet Own Time 07661 II. 87 A 
great breach was like to follow. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. 
(1877) I. ix. 186 The nearest approach to a breach was .. 
when their monument of stones was mistaken, .for an altar. 

6. The leaping of a whale clear out of the water. 

a 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI 1 .29.1/2 The breach may be seen 

in a clear day from the mast-head at a distance of six miles. 

II. The product of breaking. 

7 . A physically broken or ruptured condition of 
anything \ a broken, fractured, damaged, or injured 
spot, place, or part; an injur)'. 

fa. of the body. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vti. Iv. (1495) 270 Yf that 
breche [hernial is grete and olde and wyth brekyng of the 
synewe it is sondred vneth or neuer. 1559 Morwyng 
Evonym. 118 It cureth also fistulas, old breaches, and teru- 
porall byles. 1665 G. Havers P. delta Valle's Trav. E. 
India 395 Shewing him his hand and his other breaches. 

b. A disrupted place, gap, or fissure, caused by 
the separation of continuous parts ; a break. 

1530 Palsgr. 201/1 Breche where water breke in, breche. 
1555 Eden Decades IV. hid. (Arb.) 320 The yearth hath 
many great chynkcs or breaches. 1624 Capt* Smith Viy* 
ginia v. 174 The salt water .. entred at the large breaches 
of their poore wooden castle. 1653 M anton Exp. James 
iii. 5 Small breaches in a ^ea-bank let in great inundations. 
175 ° Johnson Rambl. TAo. 79 § 11 The crew implore the 
liberty of repairing their breaches. 

C. esp . 4 A gap in a fortification made by a battery’ 
(J.). Hence To stand in the breach (often fig.). 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV. u. iv. 55 To come off the Breach, 
with his Pike bent brauely. 1598 Barret Theor. IVarres 
v. iv. 138 To ruinate their Curtine, and make good breaches. 
1611 Bible Ps. cvi. 23 Had not Moses his chosen stood 
before him in the breach [Coverdale, gap]. 1665 Manley 
Grotius' Lcnu-C. Warn 363 The Town was easily gained 
by Scaling Ladders, and Breaches. 1712 Steele Spect. 
No. 428 r 2 No Soldier entering a Breach adventures more 
for Honour. 1799 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. I. 30 


On the 3rd of May the breach appeared to be practicable. 
1814 Scott Wav. xiii. Being the first to mount the breach. 

d. fig- 

1605 Shaks. Lear tv. vii. 15 Cure this great breach in his 
abused Nature. 1649 Jf.r. Taylor Gt. Exemp. ill. Ded. 
Let., To bind up the great breaches of my little fortune. 
1657 — in Pour C. Eng. Lett. 106 By your wise counsel 
and coinfort stand in the breaches of your own family. 
1710 Shaftesb. Charac. 11737' HI. 307 An unhappy Breach 
in my Health .. forc’d me to seek these foreign Climates. 
1722 De Foe Molt EL 11840) 132 Vice breaks in at the 
breaches of decency. 1836 Marryat Mids/t. Easy xviii. 63 
To heal the breach in his wounded honour. 

+ 8. Surf made by the sea breaking over rocks; 
broken water, breakers. Obs. 

1624 Carr. Smith Virginia ( 16291 19 We found many 
shoules and breaches. 1626 - Accid. Vng. Seamen 18 A 
shoule, a ledge of rockes, a breach, a shallow water. 1707 
Loud. Gaz. No. 4380/3 The Royal Anne .. saw several 
Breaches, and soon after, the Rocks above Water. 

+ 9 . A break in a coast, a bay, harbour. Obs. 

Cf. Break sb.' 7 b. 

1611 Bible Judges v. 17 Asher continued on the sea shore 
and abode in his breaches 1 1 nig. portubus, Wyclif hauens]. 

f 10 . A break in continuity, an interruption, in¬ 
terval ; a division marked by breaks or intervals. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie i. xix. i Arb.i 57 By breaches 
or diuKions to be more commodiously song to the liarpe. 
Ibid. xxvi. 65 'I’llis Kpithalamic was deluded by breaches 
into three partes..The first breach was song at the fir>A 
parte of the night. 1590 Spenser P. Q. m. iv. 35 And all 
her sister Nymphes. .Supplide her sobbing breaches with 
sad complement. 

11 . A condition of broken relations; a gap in 


sentiment or sympathy. 

1745 Wesley Ansso. Ch. 1, I do not want. .10 widen the 
Breach between us. 1816 Scott Antiq. v, The breach was 
speedily made up between them. 1863 Bright Sp. Amer. 
(1876) 138 Create an everlasting breach between the people 
of England and the people of the U nited .Slates of America. 

12 . A piece of land broken up by the plough. 
dial. 

1594 Plat Jcsoel-ho. 1. 43 marg. , Erith breaches [that sur¬ 
rounded Icuell at Krilli]. —• Nezo Sorte 0/Soyle 44 That 
exceeding fertilitie which 1 have herd commended in those 
two breaches, even by the several! fanners thereof. 1864 
Capekn Devon Prozduc ., Breach, a plot of land prepared for 
another crop. 

Breach hrAj), v . [f. the sb.] 

1 . /runs. To make a breach in (a wall, defence. 


natural boundary, etc.) ; to break through, b. fig. 

1547 Boorok Brcv.Health ccliii. 85 b, [Obliviousness] may 
come to yonge men and women when ihcyrinynde is bryehed. 
1803 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. 11 . 479 If the wall 
.. should be breached when the place shall be stormed. 1817 
Jas. Mill Brit. India II. tv. iv. 149 I’he English had 
breached the fort. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xx. 118521 477 
Every reef of the fringing class is breached by a narrow 
gateway in front of the smallest rivulet. 1878 Huxu-v 
Physiogr. 193 It often happens that the lava, .breaches one 
side of the conical hill. 

i 2 . intr. To make or cause a breach ; lo quarrel, 
separate. Obs. 

i 573 Tusser ilusb. 2nd Ep. Ded. xi, At first for want of 
teaching, At first for trifles breaching. 1641 R. Brooke 
Eng. Epise. 1 . i.\. 52 If the Church will breach (with the 
Anabaptists». 

3 . Naut. Of whales : To leap out of the water. 
a 1843 See Breaching. 1854 Chamb. Journ. 1 53* There 
she blows again !.. There she breaches.’ 1866 Kingsley 
It crew. v. 115 They saw a whale spouting and breaching. 
Brcach(e, obs. form of Breecii. 

Breached (brfljt, brrtjed), ppl. a . [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Pierced or cleft with a breach ; rent, tom. 
Also fig . 

1547 Boorde Bret'. Health ccliii. 85 b, A medecine for 
Bryehed persones, 1 do lial knowe. a 1649 Drumm. of 
IIawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 35/2 Conquering squadrons.. 
Kntring a breached city. 1762 9 Falconer Shipwr. 11. 
719 Our sea-breach'd vessel. 1854 II. Miller Sch. .y Schm. 
(18581255 Attired in a sadly-breached suit of Aberdeen grey. 

Brea’cher. [f- as prec. + -ER h] One who 
makes or commits a breach. 

1697 Disc. Swearing 16 There is a very terrible Threal- 
tiing anuexl against the Breachers of it la commandment). 

Breaxhful, a. [f. Breach sb. + -ful.] Full 

of breaches. 1864 in Webster. 

+ Brea’chily, Obs. rare. [f. Bkeachy 
< 7.1 + -LY -.] In a 4 brcachy * manner. 

1662 J. Chandler Van lletmont's Oriat. 115 New Icheesel 
waxeth breachily sharp, which doth easily stir up torments 
or wringings in a soure stomach. 

Brea ching, vbl. sb. [f. Breach v . + -ing h] 
1 . The action of making a breach in, or of break¬ 
ing through (a wall, etc.) : also attrtb. 

1803 Wellington Let . in Gurw. Disp. II. 479 If the wall 
should be so bad as not to require breaching. 1843 Frasers 
Mae. VIII. 317 The subsequent breaching of the Spanish 
fortresses. 1855 Prescott Philip U, 1 . tv. in. 417 Hie 
breaching artillery consisted of forty-tbree guns. 1878 
Macm. Mag. Jan. 252/1 The breaching of tanks from ex¬ 
cessive rain. , , . 

2 See quot., and cf. Breach sb. 6 and v. 3. 

*1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 294/2 Other habits of this 
whale, such as 4 breaching ’, or leaping clear out of the water 
and falling back again on its side. 1885 Longm. Mag. 407- 
^ Brea'cliy, cl/ Obs. or dial. [Cf. Bracky.] 
Brackish. (In Chandler, perh. 4 of alkaline taste \] 
1662 J. Chandler Van Hebnont's Oriat. 158 Writers 
have distinguished.. Odours, and Savours, as sweet, bitter, 
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BREACHY. 

salt, sharp, brcachy, sourc. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss. 

(E D S.>, Brcachy , brackish, applied to water. 

Breachy (brftji), a A [f. Breach + -y \] 

X. Of horses and cattle : Apt to break fences, and 
get out of inclosures. 

1800 Addison Amer. Law Rep. 258 M e Kinney s horses 
were breachv. t8io Nat. Hist, in A nn. Reg. 628/2, 1 never 
saw a brcachy Tunis sheep. 1838 Hali burton C toe km. 1 . 

141 They are the most brcachy of the two and ought to go 
to pound themselves. 

2 . Characterized by hreaches. 

Bread (bred), sbA Forms: 1 brdad, 2-3 bread, 

(2 brad , 2-3 breed, 2-7 bred, (3-5 bredd), 3-6 
brede, (4 bryad. bryead), 4-6 breed(e, 5-7 
breade, 6- bread, 5- Sc. breid, ^6-7 bredde, 

7 braid, 9 dial, brade). [OF. bread, pi. breadru’. 
repr. WGer. *braud, and corresp. to OFris. brad, 
OS. brdd (MDu. broot-de, Du. brood, FG. brod, 
brood), 01 IG., M 1 IG. brot (Ger. brod, brot) ; ON. 
brant (S\v., Da. brod) :- 0 Teut. Hraudoz-, a neuter 
-os stem, not preserved in Gothic. I he original 
Teutonic name for bread survives in the modern 
Loaf (OF. hldf OHG. hleib, ON. hleijr, Goth. 
hlaifs, hlaibs , OTcut. *hlaibo-z) formerly in all the 
langs. in the sense of ‘ bread ’ and ‘loaf 1 . Bran - 
dozbrod, bread, appears to have originally meant 
‘ piece, bit. fragment, L. frustum : but already in 
OS. and OHG. it had the acquired sense of ‘ bread ; 

< (jHG. shows no clear distinction of meaning 
between brdt and hleib ’ tSievers). In OF. bread 
is rare 1 the later Blickling Glosses hasc the pi. 
breadnt, ' frusta 5 e. * pieces, bits *). The other 
examples are all Northumbrian, in the Lindisfarne 
(& Kushw.) gloss; xii.Johnx'ni. 27, 30 translating 
bit call a, the ‘ mouthful ’ given to Judas, for which 
the Ags. Gospels have bitan, NN'yclif morsel. Khemish 
morsel. In verse 2O where the \ ulgate twice 
renders the same Gr. word (•/o.'/ao*' bit, piece) 
bv ‘ panem’, later versions ‘ bread’, the Ags. lias 
hldf, Lindisf. laf which seems to show that bread 
was not yet identified with pan is} But in John vi. 
23, bread actually represents panem of the \ ulgate 
(=dproF. and hldf of the Ags. version: where 
however broken breast is in question. Before 1200 
bread had quite displaced hldf as the name of the 
substance, leaving to the latter the sense ‘ loaf 
which it has since retained. It thus appears that 
a word originally meaning ' piece, bit .frustum , 
has passed through the senses of 4 piece of bread , 
i broken bread’, into that of ‘bread’ as a sub¬ 
stance : while at the same time the original word 
for ‘ bread, loaf, panis ’ has been restricted to the 
undivided article as shaped and baked, the Goaf . 
The Lowland Scotch and north, dial, use of piece 
illustrates anew the first step in this transition, for 
it is the regular word for a piece of bread, as in 
‘ give the bairn a piece’, ‘ a beggar asking a piece , 
a ‘ piece-poke \ a 4 gie’s-a-piece ’ i. c. a beggar. 

So also in Slovenish, 'kruh, “bread "is literally “ a piece, 
something broken off”’ (Miklosich, htym. With. Slav. 

triad, Prof. Sicversconnects the Ger .brosamc 
crumb, in OHG. brdsma, OS. br&smo :-0 1 cut. hraudsmon-, 
the sense of which confirms the original meaning of braudoz 
and points to some root having the sense of break . ur.. 
breotan docs not answer phonetically. 'The preceding facts 
are of course, quite inconsistent with the conjecture that 
bread is a dcriv. of the verb-root brn to Brew .4 

+ 1 . (Only in OF.) Bit, piece, morsel ,of food . 
See above in Etymology. 

2 . A well-known article of food prepared by 
moistening, kneading, and baking meal or flour, 
cene rally with the addition of yeast or leaven. 

f 950 Lindisf. Gosp. John vl 23 Neh <W stone 3 aer seeton 
ba;t bread [Ags. Gosp. l?one hlaf]. cup Colt. Horn. 233 
Hi hadden brad and win and vii sandon. exzoo Moral 
Ode 191 in Trim Coll. Horn. 225 We ',ieue 3 ..a steche ofure 
breade. c 1200 Ormin 1500 perrflmng brad »v> clene brad. 

233 Takes and ctes o Jus hred, For Hess 
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Oodais Doay ana verrey uiccut. * -v , , 

v xiii. (1483* 104 This breed and this wyn the hyhe k>ng 
biessith with his hand, r 1440 Bone Flor. *004 Be hym y 
sawe in forme of bredd. When the preest can synge. 1562 
1. Heywood Pr<n>. * Epigr. (1867) 30 Better is halfe a lofe 
than no hread. 1600 Holland Levy xlvmi. 1237 To chew 
his bare bread. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 151 1 hey make not 
breid agreand to the money. 1655 Mouffet & Bens. 
Health's hnprerv. 236 Bread and Cheese be the two targets 
against death. 1713 Load. 4 Country Brew. it. C* 743 j 94 . 

I do not care how white my Bread is. 1799 tr. H. Meistet s 
Lett. 228 You write bread, and you pronounce it bred. 
1843 Hood The Shirt v, O God ! that bread should be so 
dear, And flesh and blood so cheap 1 . 

b. The plural has been used as a literalism of 
translation ( obs .) ; also in sense of ‘kinds ot bread ; 
and colloq. of individual portions or helpings of 

^^Boorde Brev. Health Pref. 4 They must knowe the 
operacyon of all maner of breades, ofdrinkes, and of meates. 
1579 Fulkb Ileskins' Pari. 140 T hree sundry breades are 


mentioned by Chnste. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ps. xl. 10 The 
mao also..who did eatc my breades. ■— Prov. xu. 11 He 
that tilleth his land, shall be fil ed with breads. 1&S Pa/l 
Mall G. 11 Oct. 3 By two o clock we were all seated, 
nibbling’ at our breads 111 a famished way. 

c. To break bread ; a. to break it for one sown 
mouthfuls; hence to eat or partake of bread or 
food ; b. (from N. T.) to break it for distribution 
to others, to dispense bread, or fig. the bread of 
life; also to break the sacramental bread in the 
Communion of the Lord’s Supper, to administer 
or join in the Communion. # 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12559 Nob« durst Jwu.-ne brek hair 
brede, ne tast Fur mes, Till he war curnnien til f>air des. 

1382 Wyclif Lam. iv. 4 The litil childer askeden bred, and 
ther was not that shulde breke to them. — Acts xx. 7 
Whanne we comen for to breke breed, 1 oul disputide with 
hem. — Mark xiv. 22 Jhesus took bred, and blessinge 
brak, and 3 af to hem. c 1430 Syr Getter. 3067 Liles brede 
mot 1 neuer breke. 1583 Stcubes Ana/. Abus 11.74 lo 
breeke the bread of life to their charges. 159S ^«aks. 
Merry W. t. iv. 161 An honest maid as euer broke bread. 

'1607 — Twton. i. ii. 43 The fellow that sits next him, now 
parts bread with him. 1813 Byron Br Abydos 11. xvi, Not 
all who break his hread are true. 1878 H. Smart Play or 
Pay i, The sole stranger that has broken bread with the 
—th Hussars this evening. . .. . 

d. Often phraseologically combined with the 
name of some other article eaten or drunk with it, 
as bread and milk, meat, salt, water: bread and 
cheese, fg. for plain fare, needful food, victuals, 
living; also, a child’s name for the young 
leaves of the Hawthorn, the Wood - Sorrel or 
* Cuckoo-bread and one or two other plants; 
bread and milk, bread saturated with boiling 
milk; also, the Cuckoo-flower f'ardamine pra- 
tensis ); thread and salt, an old form of oath, 
whence to lake bread and salt , to swear ; bread 
and wine, the ‘elements’ in the Communion. 

Also Bread and butter. 

1589 in H. Hall Soe. in Elh. Age 1886 21 >j' Bread and 
cheese, vi d. 1598 Siuks. Merry \V. it. 1. 1 lo g e «?* 

humour of bread and cheese. 1705 Vk uLCOTt P. 1 mdari 
LousiOil mi. Wks. 1812 1 . 247 Morpheus..gave lo brainless 
.\uthors, bread and cheese, and fame. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Bro'i'ft iii, Cut with their bread-and chcese knives. ib9i 
Wood ^ 4 M. O.xon II./332 lie taught School.-togam bread 
and drink. 1785 R. Bromfield in Med. Commun. 11 . 24 
A 4 bread and milk poultice. <11869 Coniscton il/wr. 

II ’/it. <1872 I. 247 To our taste it savours too much oi the 
hread and milk of the nursery- *575 J- Still Gamut. Curt on 
v ii, No other wight, save she, by ‘bred and salt. 1599 
Siiaks. Hen. V, v. i. 9. 1604 Dkkklr Honest 11 h. v. 11. 

lie took bread and salt .. that he would never open his 
lips. 1552 A Hr. Hamilton Cahyh. 18 The propir mater 
of this haly sacrament, quhilk is ‘breid and w>ne. 1086 
Mori.lv Crit. Misc. I. 298 He was willing to continue the 
(Communion] service, .on condition that he should not him¬ 
self partake of the hread and wine. 

e. With qualifying words, as black bread, a 
coarser dark kind made of some inferior grain ; 
native bread, an underground fungus (J lyhtta 
australis) eaten by Australian aborigines; also 
BROWN-BREAD, q. v. For ammunition bread, 
barley-bread\ etc., see first element of comb. 

1863 Watts Diet. Ghent. 1 . 657 The coarser kinds of 
breach such as the., black bread of Germany. * 549 '“ 
Sternholp & H. Ps. cxxvii. 2 Feeding full hardly with 
♦brownc bread. 1616 Markham Countrey harm v. xx. 
578 Of the meale wholly together .. is made houshold 
bread. And when the greatest of the branne is taken away, 
ually made thereof citizens hread. 1866 
I rtas. not. 11. 769/x The ’Native Bread of Australia.. 
when dry becomes extremely hard and homy 1884 times 
14 Aug. 3 A fungoid plant, the Tasmanian native bread, 
weighed, when fresh, 37 lbs. . 

f. In proverbial and other expressions, as t Bread 
of wheat, J* Cod's bread, ’ od's bread: i. e. the sacra¬ 
mental hread: an obs. form of adjuration or oath, 
f To bake any one's bread : see Bake v. 6. To know 
on which side one's bread is buttered : to have Ihe 
sense to know where one’s interest lies. To take 
the bread out of one's mouth : to take away his 
livelihood, to take from a person what he is on the 
very point of enjoying. Bread buttered on both 
sides: great good fortune, lucky circumstances. ^ 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2986 Wei sone hur bred was y-bake . 
hure lif-dawes wem ago. 111500 Songs 4 Carols 15th L. 
(1856) 4 The eldest dowter swor, be bred of qwete. 15 62 J- 
Heywood Prov . Epigr. (1867) 71, I know on which s^de 
my bread is buttred. 1592 Shaks. Rom. A Juh w* y- *77 
Gods bread, it makes me mad. 1681 Roxb. Ballads (1886, 
VI. 173 ’Ods Bread, she's jealous 1 trow ! 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais iv. xvi. You little Prigs, will you offer to take the 
Bread out of iny Month ? 1837 Lockhart Scott (1839'* 1 . 
206 note. Wherever Walter goes he is pretty sure to find 
his bread buttered on both sides. 1845 J* Croker m 
Papers (1884’t III. xxiv. 47 Lord Johnny dashed forward to 
take the bread out of his I Peel's] mouth. 

f 3 . (With pH) A loaf, a roll; also, a broken 
piece, or fragment, of bread. Obs. 

<-1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B 1405 Bumes berande pe bredes 
vpon brodc skeles. c 1450 H CNftvsoN Tale of Dog 38 Ane 
certane breid, worth five schillings or mair. im6 titgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 192 The xii haskettes of breedes y* 


pennie. 1643 Prynne Sev. Poaver Part. u. 32 Scarce a 
penny bread a day to support their lives. 

4 . Taken as a type of ordinary food or victual. 
(Perhaps from the Lord’s Prayer.) Bread of idle¬ 
ness : food not worked for ; so similar phrases, as 
Bread of affliction, etc. + Full of bread : full-fed. 

r 1175 Lamb. Horn. 63 Gif us to dei ure deies bred. 1340 
Ayenb. 110 Vayre uader oure bryad of echc daye yef ous1 to 
day. 138a Wyclif Isa. xxxiii. 16 Bred to hym is Spue, his 
watris ben feithful. 1388 —Dent. xvi. 3 Thou schalt ete 
breed of affliccioun. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 13549 Me bus, as a 
beggar, my bred for to thigge. 1535 Coyeroale Ex. xxm. 

25 So shal he blesse tby bred iv thy water [Wycuf, 
looues, and watris]. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, nl. i< 2r Fat¬ 
ing the bitter bread of banishment. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
in. iii. 80 lie tooke my Father grossely, full of bread. i6ii 
Bidle Prov. xxxi. 27 She. .eateth not the bread of idleness 
I Wyclif. idil bred; Covkrdale bred with ydilnesj. -- 
Ezek. xvi. 49 Pride, fulnesse of bread, and aboundance of 
idlenesse was in her. a 1700 Dryden Ovid’s Met.,Pythag. 
Philos. 132 If men - chaw with bloody teeth the breathing 
bread. 1832 Marryat .V. Forster xi, You cannot eat the 
bread of idleness on board of a man-of-war. 1842 Lenny- 
son Lady Clare 26, I speak the truth, as 1 live by bread . 
b. fig. 

c 1380 Wyclif John vi. 35, I urn breed of lyfi 154* ^0 
Becon Pot at. for Lent Wks. <1843^ 105 Touch not the 
thievish breads of perverse doctrine. 1660 Jer. Taylor 
Worthy Commun. i. § 1. 21 The holy Sacrament..the bread 
of elect souls. 1875 Hamerton Intell. Life x. iv. 358 The 
daily bread of literature and art. 

5. Livelihood, means of subsistence. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe i, I was under no necessity of seeking 
my bread. 1727 A. Hamilton A ctoAcc. E. Indies II. xxxy. 

31 Poor miserable Fishers, who get their Bread out of the 
Water, to keep than from starving. 1777 Burke C orr. (i»44> 
II. 170 The bread of a family depends on that man s para¬ 
lytic hand. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 1. 205 
Yon..make your bread by your..pen. *8*a Byron Vis. 
hfude. xevi, He meant no harm in scribbling .. twas .. his 
bread. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 142 Many officers v 
arbitrarily deprived of their commissions and of their 
bread. . c , 

6. Extended to various preparations of the com¬ 

position or nature of bread. F a. Pie-crust, 
pastry. Obs. ... 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4487 A lepe . .Wit bred bat 1 bar on mi 
heued. <1420 Anturs of A rth. xxvii, Bnddes bacun in 
bred. U 1475 Sgr. leave Degre 319 Wyth b>Tdes in brede 
y bake. 

f b. Sea-biscuit. Obs. 

1651 Proc. Parliament No. 84. 1289 We have taken .. 2 
casks of Bread, and one barrel of Tease m one ' essel. 1746 
in W. Thompson R. X. AdvocA 1757) 18 The Bread, .is all 
good, but., it has been..long aboard. 1793 Pitt in G. Rose 
Dianes <18601 1 . 128, J rather imagine he uses the term 
bread, as synonymous with biscuit. 

c. Other preparations of corn or flour. U. o. 

1863 Life in South II. 237 An abundant supply of cold 
chicken, ham, and ‘ breads \ as all the variety of corn cakes, 

waffles, hot rolls, and hominy are called. 

7 Short for Bke-bkkad. ;ln 17th c. pollen.) 

1676 Grew Ana/. Flowers v. § 1 That Body which Bees 
gather and carry upon their Thighs, and is commonly called 
Their Bread..The Bread is a Kind of Powder; yet some- 
what moi>t. 

II, Atlrib, and Comb. 

8. simple attrib. Of bread, esp. as a material; 
about or for bread, as bread riots. 

1783 S. Chapman in Med. Commun. I. 287 A bu of..light 
bread pudding .860 MavSE EjtJ*. Lex. 170/, The bread 
poultice, used as emollient in ordinary cases. *883 Harper s 
Mag. Mar. 578/2 The crusts saved for a bread pudding. 

0 . General comb.: a. attributive, as bread-bag, 
-bin.-binge, -earl, -chest, -1 mist,-food, -hutch ^1440), 

- knife , fan, -paste, - rack, -rasp, - roll, -sauce, -lax, 
-tray, -wa^on, -weevil ; b. objective or obj. gen., 
as bread-baker, -baking, -chipper,-chopper, -cutter, 
-canter, -earning, ■grater , -grate (1587), - maker, 
.making, -seller, -taking, -taxing, -wanting; Q. 
parasynthetic. as bread-faced. 

1864 Daily Tel. 4 Oct., A "‘bread-bag knot .. is the old 
boatswain's trap to catch a thief at his biscuit-store. 1723 
Lond.Gaz. No. 6195/5 Horry Browming . - Bread-Baker. 
1757 W. Thompson R. A. Advoc. 21 Being on a Subject of 


rerj. iw. ac ™ l 

remayned. .in y great myrade of our lorde. *535 Cover 
DALE 1 Kings xix. 6 At Ins hende there w-asa bred l Wyclif 
loari baken on the coles. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 134 Oil 
ane man is taken., with ane bread, the price of ane halfe 
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lirtad baking. >593 With '< Inv. N.C. 11 . (i860 «7 lw 
iackos, one bread-binge. 1638 Penkethman A rtach. K b, 
The * Bread-Carts, .comming from Stratford towards Lon¬ 
don, were met at the Miles end. 1616 R. C. Times Whts. 11. 
775 Some Tread-chipper or greasy cooke. 1597 SHAK t s v| 
Hen IV 11. iv. 342 Call me Pan tier, and Bread-chopper. 1587 
Wills < 5 - Inv. X. C. II. (i860) 149 Hem ij min«nge knives, 
and a *breadgrate of tynn. 1624 Althorp MS. in Simp- 
kinson Washingtons In trod. 5 5 . 2 fiyng pannes ,,4 
and a *bread grater, c 1440 Promp. Fnri\ 48 Brede-huche, 
turrundula .' i86x Mas. Bketom BE Hpuseh. blatutgetm 
991 Taking care .. that butter-knife and Bread-kmfe are 
in their places. 1857 Kuza Acton Eng. Eread-bk. 11. iv. 
, 7 8 A skilful “bread-maker. Ibid. 1.111. 29 Old methods of 
• panification' or “bread-making. Jbui.XU iv. 154 lt ls ^ e11 
to warm the “Lread-panor tub, and the flour also. Ibid.n. 
98 A substance similar to ‘bread-paste or dough. 1884 
Munch. Exam. 4 Dec. 5/3 A decision of great importance 
to bakers and “breadsellers. 1640 R. Carew in 
West. Count. AnnA 1882)211 None departed, .till after the 
“breade taking. 1863 De Morgan ^ Athenxum 10 Oct. 
467 The abolition of the bread-tax. 1841 Gen. P. . Th ®-J p ' 
son Exerc. -1842) VI. 52 Old saws impressed on him by a 
“bread-taxing clergy. 1695 Lend. Gat. ho. 
the Enemies Horse . .were come, .to intercept our Bread- 
Wagons. 1710 Ibid. No. 4714^0 halt. .for. .our Baggage 
and the Bread-Waggons. 

10. Special comb.: bread-artist, a casual lerm 
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applied to one who prosecutes an art or profession 
simply to gain a living; bread-barge 
an oval tub in which bread is placed for mess; 
f bread-bearer, an officer of the royal house¬ 
hold; bread-berry, bread steeped in hot water 
and seasoned or sweetened, pap (cf. Aleberky); 
f bread-brake, a kneading trough or machine ; 
bread-controller = brccui-steward y bread-dust, 
powdered bread or biscuit ; bread-flake {dial. 
brade-fleigb), a wooden frame or rack upon which 
oat-cakes are placed to dry and harden ; + bread- 
god, contemptuous term for the consecrated host; 
f bread-lepe, a bread-basket; bread-meal, (a.) 
meal for household or brown bread {dial.)) {Ik 
sometimes used for rock-meal (Ger. berg-nte/il ); 
bread-nut, the seed of the Brosimutn alicas - 
tritm ; bread-powder, baking-powder; bread- 
purveyor = bread-steward ; bread-room, a room 
for keeping bread, csp. Kaitl. ‘ a place parted 
off below the lower deck, close abaft, for keeping 
the bread’; also slang.** Breadbasket 2 ; bread- 
root, the name of one or two plants producing 
edible tubers or bulhs, sfec. a species of Psoralea 
{P. escttUttiaX and Camassia eseulenla or Quamasli; 
also the root itself; bread-steward (sec quot. ; 
bread-science, -study, a science or study pursued 
as a means of gaining a livelihood ; + bread-skep 
=* bread-lepe ; bread-trade, the buying and selling 
of bread; also, a branch of trade pursued as a 
means of gaining a livelihood; f bread-worship, 
the worship of the host, Artolatry ; whence 
bread-worshipper; + bread-wrigbt, a baker. 

*831 Carlyle Sari. Res. u. iv, The ^Bread-artist can 
travel contentedly round and round..and realize much : for 
himself victual. *840 R. Dana Be/. Mast xxxii. 123 The 
“bread-barge and beef-kid were overhauled. 1647 II award 
Crown Rev. 28 * bread bearer: Fee, \os.\d. 1741 Comfit. 

Fam.-Piece 1. i. 43 Let the Child's Diet be. .a thin * bread- 
berry. 1864 J. Brown' Plain Wds. Health 44 Giving the 
baby.. thin bread-berry once a day. .so as gradually to wean 
it. 1564 Wills 4- Inv. N. C. (18351 223 Two cawels and a 
“breadbrayk iiijf. 1856 Kane A ret. Exfil. 11 . xx. 199 Two 
bags of *bread-dust. 1840 S. Bamford Life 0/Radical 1 . 
234 (Lane.Gloss.) The large*bread-flake in the kitchen was 
speedily unthatched. 1866 K. Waugh Ben ad th* bantam i. 
11 (Lane. Gloss.) A brade-fleigh or bread-rack, which was 
suspended from the ceiling, like a great square harp, a 1555 
Latimer Serrn. * Rem. (1845' 260 Requiring to know if 
their *bread-god had flesh., as our dear Redeemer had. 
a 1631 Donne Senn. Ivin. 585 When they had made their 
Bread-God, they poysoned the Emperour with that Bread. 

<- 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2078 Me dremptc ic bar *bread-lepes ore. 
1863 Atkinson Prozdnc. Danby, * Bread-mealy flour with 
the coarsest bran taken out..such as., produces ‘brown- 
bread*. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 372 *Bread-Nut. The 
fruit boiled with salt fish, .has been frequently the support 
of the negroes. 1866 Treas. Bot.\. 171/2 Bread-nut. 1627 
Cart. Smith Seamans Gram. ii. 12 The ‘Bread-roome 
is commonly vnder the Gun-roome. 1794 Ld. Hood in 
Nicolas Disfi. Nelson (1845I 1. 483 uotc, Put all you can 
get into your bread-room. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 94/2 
p , esculenta, the ’bread-root of North America, is cultivated 
along the banks of the Missouri, i860 K Rowan Schteier- 
machers Life *f Lett. 1 . 159 He has not studied any so- 
called "bread-science. 1496 Dives $ Panfi. vm. xvii. 344/2 
The ryche man shal gyue answere..of eucry cromaie of 
brede in his “bredeskep. 1857 Eliza Acton Eng. Brcaddk. 
13 note , Pane tier du Roi , “bread-steward, bread-purveyor, 
or bread-controller, whose office was to regulate the distribu¬ 
tion of bread in the royal household, and who had supreme 
authority over all the bakers of the kingdom. 1831 Carlyle 
Sart. Res. 11. iv. Is it not well that there should be what wc 
call Professions or * Bread-studies (Brodzwecke\ preap¬ 
pointed us? 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 111. xxiii. 194 If 
you resolve to take art as a bread-study. 1858 J. Martixeau 
Stud. Chr. 326 These pursuits .. sink into mere “bread- 
trades. 1641 Sanderson Serm. 11 . 8 A shrewd appearance 
of their idolatrous “bread-worship. 157$ Life 70th Abfi. 
Canterb. To Rdr., Superstitious Archsacnficers, and princi¬ 
pal) “breadworshippers. c 1250 Gen . <5- Ex. 2077 Quao 01s 
“bred-wri^tc, fi 5 e ‘5 nu me. 

Bread bred), v. [f. Bread j#. 1 ] trans. a. 
Cookery . To dress with bread-crumbs, b. To 
clean by rubbing with bread. C. To provide with 
daily bread. 

1727 Bradley Pam. Diet . I. s.v. Fish fiottage, Flowering 
and breading them after they have been dip’d in beaten 
Eggs. 1825 Fr. Dorn. Cookery Gloss. 376 Cutlets, fish, etc. 
are usually breaded thus. 1879 Tourgee Pool's Err. xviii. 
91 They had enough lo bread themselves. 1884 F. Britten 
Watch <5r Clockm. 108 Instead of rubbing with pith the work 
may be carefully breaded. 

Bread(o, var. of Brede. 

Bread and bu'tter. (Often written with 
hyphens, esp. when used attrib .) 

1 . Bread spread with butter ; also atlrtb. 

1630 Wadssvorth Sfi. Pilgr. iii. 15 Euery one hath . • a 
peccc of bread and butler. 1711 Addison Sfiect. . No. 323 
r 6 Eat a slice of Bread and butter, drank a dish of Bohea. 
1817 Byron Befifio xxxix, The Nursery still lisps out in all 
they utter—Besides, they always smell of bread and butter. 
1822 Kitchener Cook's Qrac. 449 Bread and Butter Pud¬ 
ding. 1883 Roe in Harfieds Mag. Dec. 50/2 She likes 
bread and butter and. .realities. 

2 . Taken as a type of every day food ; the means 
of living; hence attrib . in many elliptical and al¬ 
lusive expressions. 

1836 7 Sir W. Hamilton Mctafih. 11859 *• i- 6 r ’V thc 


Germans, the latter [i* e. the professional or lucrative 
sciences] are usually distinguished as the Brodwisscn - 
scluxftcn , which wc may translate, 'The Bread and Butter 
Sciences \ 1844 H. Twiss Life Ld. Eldon 1 . vi. 119 Young 

man, your bread and butter is cut for life. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Ser. 1. '1873) 222 Life lifted above the 
plane of bread-and-butter associations. 1884 Harpeds Mag. 
Dec. 92/2 Industries were not so plenty , that men could 
afford .. to quarrel with their bread and butler. 1886 Con* 1 
temfi. Rev. May 663 Journalists who frankly avow what is 1 
called the bread-and-butter theory of their craft. i 

3 . jVo bread and butter of mine : no matter affect- j 
ing my material interests, no business of mine. 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. t. i, However, it is no bread and 
butter of mine. 

4 . attrib .; spec . Of or pertaining to the age when 
bread-and-butter is extensively consumed ; boyish, 
girlish; esp. cf. quot. 1817 in 1 school-girlish. 

a 1625 Beaum. & Fl. Hum. Lieut, in. vi, Ye bread-and- 
butter rogues, do ye run from me ? 1807 W. I kvixc Sal mag. 
U824) 180 These little, beardless, bread and butter poli¬ 
ticians. 1861 Trollope Barchestcr T. xli. 1 J.> A lady at any 
rate past the wi.shy-washy bread-and-butter period of life. 
1865 Pall Mall G. 13 May 4 Would feel that they were 
littered at as bread-and-butter Misses. 

Hence (with reference to sense 4) bread-and- 
butterhood, -butterishness, bread-and-but- 
tcry a. 

1884 Lady Majendik Out of Element 111 . xxiv. 321, 1 
think the ties of hread-and-butterhood are stronger than 
any later ones after all. 1843 Blackly. Mag. LI II. 80 T hey 
. .emerge, .into the full and perfect imago of little, .gentle¬ 
men, and lit lie ladies, without any of those intermediate 
conditions of laddism, hobblc-dc-hoyism, or bread-and- 
butterishness. 1859 G. Meredith R. Feverel xiii. (1885) 90 
! His future bride is now pinafored and bread-and-buttery. 

1 1882 Mrs. Riddell Struggle for Fame* xxvi, \ou lan 
authoress] are rather bread-and-buttery still. 

Brea*d-basket. 

1 . lit. A basket for holding bread, or in which 
bread is banded round. 

1552 Huloet, Bread basket, hamper, or hutch. 1780 
Wilson in Phil. Trans. LXX. 457 A bread-basket was 
filled with snow. 1849 CoBm.N Speeches 66 To indemnify 
themselves by putting their hands into your bread-baskets. 

2 . slang. The stomach. 

1753 Foote Englishm. Paris 1.11763) 15 Made the boiipc* 
maigre rumble in his Bread-basket. * 7^3 0 . Johns ion 
Reverie I. 133 Hitting him a plump in the bread-basket. 
1803 Bristed Pedesf. Tour j. 46 Our landlady, who was 
standing .. with her month wide open, and her hands locked I 
together .. resting on her prominent breadbasket. 1850 
KingsleyzJ//'. Locke xxxiii. 1 D.i ‘ What do you think o that 
now in a policeman’s bread-basket V 
Bread-corn Tre dk^m . 

1 . Corn or grain for making bread. An expres¬ 
sion that comes down from a time when ‘ corn 
had a much wider sense than it now bears in 
England or America ; cf. peppercorn , and in OE. 
senepes corn mustard seed. 

1362 Laxgl. r. PI. A. VII. 58 A Busschcl of Bred corn he 
bringeb her- Inne. 1398 Tkk\ isa Barth. De P. R. xvu. Ixiv, 
Many medle benes with bred corne, to make brcc ;,.r c 
more lieuy. 1610 P. Holland ( amdens Brit. 11. 219 I he 
inhabitants, .use in steed of bread-corne, dried fish. * 779 . 
Langhoknk Plutauh (1S79' 1 . 251/2 A great quantity of 
bread-corn was brought into Rome. 1846 McCulloch Aee. 
Brit. Empire (1S54 1 1 . 477 Rye. - the bread-corn of Germany 
and Russia. 1857 Eliza Acton Eng. Bread-bk. iv. 53. 

2 . spec. ‘ Com to be ground into bread-meal, not 
to be used for finer purposes 1 (A r . Line. Gloss. . 

attrib. 1669 Boyle Coutu. New Exfi. 11. 1682* 28. I made 
Paste of Bread-corn-meal, without Leaven. 

Bread-crumb. a. (Properly two words' 

A crumb of bread ; esp. (in />/.) bread crumbled 
down for dressing fried fish, boiled ham, etc. b. 
Tile crumb or soft part of bread, as distinct from 
the crust. Hence Bread-crumby a. 

1769 Mrs. Rah ai d Eng. Housekpr. 117781 35 Strew over 
them bread crumbs. 1831 Carlyle S‘irl. Res. »• n. *0 
carry forth my supper * bread-crumb boiled in milk', and eat 
it out of doors. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such iv. 85 He was 
..acceptable in society as a part of what wc may call iu 
bread-crumb. 1881 Miss Braddon Asfih. 19 Thin slices 01 
carmine ham, with a bread-crumby edge. 

Breade, var. of Braid, Brede. 

Breaded (bre*ded), ppl. a. [f. Bread v. + -ED.] 
Treated or dressed with bread, bread-crumbs, etc. 

1616 Markham Countrey Farm v. x.vi, 581 Such . may 
drinke of breaded water, that is to say, water wherein ne 
bread hath beene well beaten and laboured. 1727 Bradley 
Earn. Diet. I. s.v. Galantine, A Pig may also be garnished 
with its Skin well breaded. 1879 K. S. Bridges Round the 
World 27 Veal cutlets plain and breaded. 

Breaded, var. of Bueded, plaited. 

Breadeu (bredV, a. [f. Bread sb. + -ex *.] 
Made or consisting of bread. + Breadeu god: a 
polemical term for the consecrated host. 

1579 Fulkk Confut. Sanders 696 They might as well sec 
him burne his breaden Gods. 1609 Sir E. Hobv Let. Air. 
T. II. 84 Your breaden doll in a shauelings hand. 1624 T. 
Taylor 2 Serm. i. 23 So must every man worship the 
breaden, brazen,woodden, andgolden gods. 1626 Hakewh i. 
Comparison 11 Their bredden Idoll in the consecrated host. 
1633 T. Adams Exfi. 2 Peter ii. 1 Delighted to behold the 
breaden god carried in a box. 1680 H. More AficcaL Afioe. 
354. 1703 C. Mather Magn. Chr. iv. ii. (1852) 47. 1827 

J. Ivtmey Pilgr. of \<yth C. iii. 101 No objection to their 
manufacturing and eating their breaden God. 1839 J. Rogers 
Antifiafiofir. vm. ii. 242 The worship, .of a breaden and 
wincmade God. 


Bread-fruit bre‘d-fr/ 7 t'. [f. Bread sb. 4 
Fruit.] The farinaceous fruit of a tree ; esp. that 
furnished by Artocarfus incisa of the South Sea 
Islands, etc., of the size of a melon, and having 
a whitish pulp of the consistency of new bread. 
Also short for 4 Bread-fruit tree \ 

1697 Damhek Poy. (1729) I. 296 The Bread-fruit tas we 
call it 1 grows 011 a large Tree as big and high as our largest 
apple trees, .it is as big as a Penny-loaf, when Wheat is at 
five shillings the Bushel. 1748 Anson Toy. 111. ii. cd. 4^ 417 
A kind of fruit, .called by tnc Indians Rtma, but by us the 
Bread-Fruit. 1772 84 Cook Voy. <17901 V 1623 Covered 
with cocoa-palms and bread-fruit trees. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. xviii. (18521 403 The bread-fruit conspicuous from 
its large, glossy and deeply digitated leaves. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. I. 96/2 The bread-fruit, .isprepared by baking it in an 
oven heated by hot stones. 

t Brea’diness. Obs. rare [f. Bready +- 
-ness.] The quality or fact of being bread. 

1624 Gatakkr Trausubst. 182 Calvin, Bezn and many more 
..who., maske with great wordes the naked breadincsse of 
their Protestanticall Sacrament. 

+ Brea’disli, a. Obs. rare~°. [f. Bread sb. d 
-ikhE] Of the nature of bread. Hence Brca dish 


ness. 

i 683 lir, Oxford Reasons for Abtog. Test. 22 They could 
not onely separate the Matter and Form, and Accidents of 
the Bread from one another, but the Paucity or Brcadish- 
ness it self from them all. 

Breadless (bre-dkV, a. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Without bread; without food. 

1377 Laxgl. T. PI. B. XIV. 160 Beggeres aboutc Midsomei 
hredlees ]>ei soupc. *733 P* ^ hiteiiead State Dunces iR ) 
Plump peers, and breadless bards alike are dull. 1847 
Pa it's Mag. XIV. 793 The terrible sufferings of a thousand 
breadless families. 1864 Athenxum 777 1 They who, half- 
fed, feed the breadless..These are Charity’s disciples. 

Hence Brca*dlessness. 

i860 Mils. P. Byrne Cudcrcurr. Overt. II. 93 The crime 
»f poverty then is thus classified; first mendicancy, or the 
state of 4 breadless!less ’; secondly vagrancy, or the state of 
‘homelessness’, 

Breadliness. no needed. Daily breadliness\ 

fellowship in earning or partaking of ‘daily bread . 

1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvias L. xxxix. (D. Because of any 
fellowship or daily breadliness between us two. 

Breadness bredness\ [f. Bread +-ness.] 
In discussions on Transubstantiation : The quality 
of being hread, bread-quality, 1 breadine>s \ 

1866 Chunk Times 28 Aj>r., The idea that tliere is no sub- 
stance, that is to say, no broadness of the Bread remaining. 
1867 Pearson Early Mid. Ages l ng • L 61.; He asserted 
that tlie individuality of the bread its breadness was ex¬ 
changed for the individuality of Christ (his huniano-diviriti y • 

Bread-stitch, var. ol brede-slitch ; sec Brede 


Bread-stuff (brctUt^f). [f- Bread + Stuff.] 
Material for bread; grain. Ilour: now usually in//. 

1793 T. Jefferson Writ. 11859 HI. 509 France receives 
favorably our bread stuff, rice, wood, etc. 1845 Disraeli 
V 1/7V 1863' 282 ‘Take my breadstuff* and ITI give you a 
1 heque at .sight on the Pennsylvanian Bank.’ 1847 Ld. G. 
Iientinck in Croker 1'aficrs 11884 III- xxv. 142 Loaded 
with 1800 tons of breadstuffs. 

Breadth, bred}*)- Alsofi brcdeth(e, bredthe, 
broth, 6-7 bredth 7 breadthc. [A late forma¬ 
tion on the earlier breade , Brede, by analogy with 
laig-th, strengthy etc.: see -th ] 

1 . Measure or distance irom side to side of a 
surface ; width, extent across. AhoJig. 

1523 Act 14 9- 15 Hen. VIII, vi, One other way .. of a* 
greate largeness in bredeth or larger than the said oldc 
way. *570 Billingsley F.uchd 1. def. 2 A hue is length 
without breadth. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado v. i. 11 Measure 
his woe the length and bredth of mine. 1653 Holcrofi 
Procopius 11. 41 A rock stretching far in bredth. 1742 
Richardson Pamela 111 - it8 Let the World go as it will, 
wc shall have our Length and our lireadth at la*l. 1870 I« 
Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 79 The breadth, across the transepts, 
is 54 fcc*t. 

b. To a hairs breadth : with minute exactness 
of measure, to a nicety. Cf. 11 air-breadth. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. ii. 4. I profes.se requitall to a 
haires bredth. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 36 ?2 Lady Au¬ 
tumn know-s lo an Hair’s Breadth where her Place is in at 
Assemblies and Conversations. 

2 . A piece (of cloth, etc.) of the full breadth, 
without reference to its length ; a width. 

1584 Inv. in Scott Kenilw. Notes, A fayre quilte of crymson 
sattin vj breadths. 1673 Grew Anat Roots iv. § 19. 73 The 
several Plates or Bredths of a Floor-Mat. 1743 K M w- 
well Set. Trans. 39S tjAM.) The number of biers or scores 
of threads in the breadth of the said doth. 1874 Chr. Ros 
sett 1 Sfi. Likenesses 50 These breadths must be run to¬ 
gether, three and three. . 

b. An extent or area as measured by its breacltn : 
the length not being expressly considered. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 119 Cause it to inlarge it selfe into 
a bredth on the left hand as far as to the nuer Cyrus. 1813 
Examiner 4 Jan. 6/1 Large breadths of lands, .are left un¬ 
sown. 1864 Realm 29 4 Only a given breadth can 

yearly be sown with grain crops. 1876 Gfo. Lliot Dan. 
Der. 1. iii. 13 Green breadths of undulating park. 

3 . Extent, distance in general, length. 

1595 Shaks. John »v. ii. 99 That blood which ow d the 
bredth of all this He, 'Three foot of it doth hold. 1601 — 
Alts Well m. ii. 26 If there bee bredth enough in the world, 
I will hold a long distance. 1608 — Per. iv. 1. 37 He will 
repent the breadth of his great \oyagc. 
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4 . fig. Largeness (of mind, sentiment, or view), 
liberality, catholicity; also, wide or broad display 
of a quality. 

1847 Grote Greece (1862) III. xxviii. 45 Breadth of com. 
inon sentiment and sympathy between Greek and Greek. 
1853 Trevelyan Life Macattlay (1876) 1 . vi. 391 The press 
found occasion to attack Macaulay with a breadth and fero¬ 
city of calumny. 1878 Morley Condorccl 75 Turgot shows 
a breadth and accuracy of vision. 

5 . Art . A broad effect: see qnots. 

1788 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. (1876* 84 A greater breadth 
and uniformity of colour, c 1811 Fuseli Lect. Art v. (1848) 
465 Breadth, or that quality of execution which makes a 
whole so predominate over the parts as to excite the idea 
of uninterrupted unity amid the greatest variety..is a ju¬ 
dicious display of fulness, not a substitute of vacuity. 1857 
Rl'SKI sEle/n. Drawing 311 Good composers are always 
associating iheir colours in great groups .. and securing . • 
what they call ‘ breadth *, that is to say a large gathering of 
each kind of thing into one place; light being gathered to 
light, darkness to darkness, and colour to colour. 1885 
Athetucum 30 May 700/3 Simplicity, harmony, and breadth 
combine in these pictures with a reslfulncss which is truly 
admirable. 

6. Comb. ( Naul\ as breadth-line, * a curved 
line of ihe ship lengthwise, intersecting the timbers 
at their respective broadest parts ’ (Wcale); 
breadth-riders sb. //., ‘ timbers placed nearly in 
the broadest pan of the ship ... so as to strengthen 
two or more timbers ’ (Adin. Smyth . 

Bre&dthen bre'dJxV, v. [f. prec.: after 
lengthen .] inlr. To increase in breadth ; to 
broaden, widen. 

1809 \V. Taylor in Robberds Man. 11 .27S The inroads of 
mediocrity arc ever breadthening. 1884 A. Forbes in ting. | 
lllustr. Mag. Apr. 455/2 As I painted, the picture breadth- , 
ened on the canvas. 

Breadthless (bre-d^lus), a. [f. as prec. + \ 
•less.] Without breadth. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul n. 11.11. vi, The term of lad- j 
tude is brcadthlcsse line. 1854 Sir W. Hamilton in ] 
Strfoart's IVks. Advt. 9 note, The realizing, not only to \ 
imagination but to sight, of breadthless lines!. 

Breadthways, -wise (bred}mv ! z, -waiz), 
adv. [see -ways, -wise.] In direction of the 
breadth. 

1677 Moxos Meek. Exerc. < 1703' 240 Roof 'Files .. made 
Circular breadthways like a half Cylinder. 1758 Elabora - 
tory 23 A course of bricks laid breadthways. 1864 H. 
Spencer //lust. Progr. 161 bach finger-breadth was. .equal 
to four grains of barley placed breadthwise. 1866 Rentier 
797 Some crossing it lengthways and some breadthways. 

Bread-tree bre*dtn). [f.B read + Tree.] A 
name sometimes given to the Bread-fruit tree ; also 
to several other trees of which the produce is used 
as foot!, as Gardenia edu/is, Encefhalarlos caffer. 

1786 tr. S/>arrman's Voy. i. 346 On a height .. grew the 
bread-tree <brood-boo»n of the Hottentots. 1822 Byron 
Island 11. xi, The bread-tree .. yields The unreap'd harvest 
of unfurrow'd fields. 1834 Pkinglk Afr. Sk. vi. 204 The 
Hottentot bread-tree, a species of palm. 

Bread-winner (bic'd,winw). 

1 . One who supports himself and those dependent 
upon him by his earnings. 

1811 Galt Ann. Parish 162 (Jam.* What war is when it 
comes into our hearths, and among the bread-winners. 
1863 Miss Ml loch Mistr. <y Maid xi. 122 Many a young 
fellow of his age was the slay and bread-winner of some- 
widowed mother or sister. 1880 A. Hutk Buckle I. iii. 198 
The age at which the bread-winner^ marry. 

2 . The tool, art, or craft with which any one 
earns his living. 

18:8 Scott Br. Lamm. 11 . 255 1 Jam.) ' I’se gang hame,— 
and then get my bread-winner' la fiddle], 1821 Galt Ann. 
Par. 174 (JamA An aged woman, who has but the distaff for 
her bread-winner. 1870 Lowell Among nty Bks. Ser. 1. 
(18731190 That art which was .. the bread-winner alike for 
soul and body. 

So Brea'd-winning vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1875 Helps Ani/n. q- Mast. yi. 142 Ofcourse, it has no- 
thing to do with bread-winning pursuits. 1879 M. P.\r- 
t ison Milton 13 His aim is far above breadwinning. 1879 
Geo. ELtOT T/teo. Such xvi. 290 The sort of public spirit 
that scamps its bread-winning work. 

t Brea'dwort. Obs. rare. [f. brecul, Bkede, 
plait, intertwining + Wort.] The Knot-grass. 

1783 Ainsworth Eat. Diet. (Morell) it, Polygotton .. the 
herb knotgrass, or breadwort. 

t Bready, a. Obs. [f. as prec.-H-v 1 .] Cha¬ 
racterized by, or of the nature of, bread ; breaden. 

1550 Bp. Hooper Serm. on Jonas v. Wks. 327 Honorius 
the third, Bishop of Rome, commanded this new bready god 
to be honoured, anno 1226. 1624 Gataker Transubst.’Zq 

They endeavour with Epithets and wordcs to cover the 
bready nakednesse thereof. 1633 W. Ames Agst. Cerent . it. 
520 The.. Masse-god is made, .of a bready substance. 

Break (hr^k), v. I’a.t. broke (bro^k). Pa.pple. 
broken (brJu'k'n), broke. Forms: 1 breean 
(. Korthumb . briean), 2-5 breken, 3-6 breke, 
6-7 breake, 6- break ; (also 2-3 breoken, 3-4 
broe, 4 brek, 4-5 breek, 5 brakyn, byrkyn, 6 
Sc. brek, breik, 7 breaek). Pa. t. sing. 1-3 
brace, 2-4 brae, (firm, brace), 3-5 (& 6 Sc.) brak, 
4- ( 5 V-) brack; also 2-3 bree, 3 breae, 4 brek, 
breck, 4-5 breek, breke, 6 breake, 4-8 brake ; 
pi. 1 br&eon,(2 breaken, brookon), 2-4 broken, 
3-4 breko, 4 broeken; also 3-5 braken, (2-5 


north, brak, 4 brae, 4- brack); sing, and pi . 4-6 
(7-9 arch.) brake, 6- broke, (6 brooke, 7 broak). 
Pa.pple. 1 brocen, 2-3ibroken, 3-broken, (3-5 
brokun, -yn, 4-5 y-broke), 4- broke, (7 broak, 
brake, 8 Sc. breaken). 

[OE. breean \briep, pa. t. bnvc, bnveon, pa. 
pple. brocen), corresp. to OFris. brcka y OS. brek an, 
(ilDu., Du. breken), 01 IG. brehhan (MHG., 
mod.G. brecheiC, Goth, brikan v pa. t. braky br$- 
knm , pple. brttkans ,OTcut. stem brek-, corresp. 
toL .firag- ( frang-o.firegi, firac-turn , Aryan *bhreg-. 
The original short vowels of the present stem and 
pa. pple were lengthened in ME., though breck , 
bricky and broeken are still retained dialectally. 
The normal pa. t. brak. brack -OE. bnxc, Ormins 
brace , remains in the north ; the normal plural in 
ME. was breken, breeke n, which would have be¬ 
come breake in 16th c.; but by the operation of 
levelling,wc find also a ME. sing, brek, breek , and a 
north, pi. brak, brack ; a pi. braken occurs in 
Layamon, and in late ME. brake became the regu¬ 
lar form both in sing, and pi., which, being retained 
in the Bible of 1611. is still familiar as an archaic 
fonn. But early in the 16th c., if not before, brake 
began io be displaced by the modem broke, formed 
after the pa. pple. Of the pa. pple., broken is still 
the regular form, but from the end of the 14th c. 
this was often shortened to broke, which was ex¬ 
ceedingly common in prose and speech during the 
17-iSth c., and is still recognized in verse.] 

> Many of the uses of this verb are so contextual, that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to find places for them in a 
general scheme of its signification : when not found here, 
they may be sought under other words of the phrase.) 

I. To sever into distinct pans by sudden appli¬ 
cation of force, to part by violence. Often with 
an adjunct indicating result, as in to break asunder, 
in pieces, small. Sue also Break up. 

1. trans. generally. 

a 1000 /'salm ii. 9 tSpelm.> Swa swa fa;t tigelen ftu bricst 
hi. 1x175 Lamb. /{am. 79 Me breke^ |>e nutc for to hah- 
bene bene curnel. a 1300 Cursor . 1 /. 6542 Pe tables pat in 
hand lie bare. To pees he fiam brak right par. 1398 Tre- 
visa Barth. De /'. R. v. xx. 11493* 125 The thynge that is 
kytte and broke bi the foreteeth, c 1440 /'romp. Par:'. 49 
Brakyn a- mi rider cordys and ropis. 1580 Warner A lb. Eng. 
v. xxvii. 137 Spurre* hewen off the nodes, and Swords 
broke oner head. 1601 Hi*. Barlow Serm. Panics Crosse 
17 A threefold rope is not easily broken. 1652 Prec. Pari. 
No. 136.2130 His Coach was broke to peeces. 1653 Walton 
Angler 12' He should not have broke my line by running 
to the Rods end. 1700 Black MORE Job 70 All my members 
were in pieces broke. 1710 Steele fatter No. 222 T 3 A 
natural inclination to break Windows. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory II. 261 He [the fish] will certainly break you, 
a< we term it that is, snap your line' and make his escape. 
1814 Scott Ld. Isles \ i. m i, I've broke my trusty battle-axe. 

b. inlr. for reji. 

rii75 Lamb. Horn. 83 pet gle> ne brekcS. c 1230 Halt' 
.Void. 15 pal bit ne breke ne beie. a 1300 Cursor M. 4389 
He droii, sCO held, pe tassel brak. t 1400 Maundev. ii. 13 
Thei breken for dryciiesse, whan Men me von hem. 1326 
Pitgr. Perf. W. de W. 1531 47 Anone it breketh, and so 
shedeth the uync. 1601 Shaks. Twei. X. 1. v. 24 If both 
[points] breake, your gaskins fall, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. 
§ 17.317 The glacier was evidently breaking beneath our feet. 

2 . In various spec, uses, as 

fa. To rend or tear cloth, paper . Still in 
s. w. dial. (See also Broken.) 

a 1000 Beoioulf 1511 Sae deor mollis hiide luxum here 
syrean braje. 1382 Wvcmk John xxi. u The nett .. ful uf 
grete fischis. .the nett is not brokun. c 1489 CAXTON.Stw«« 
If Ay man i. 37 There had you seen many a gowne torne 
and broken. 1516 'I'. Allen in Lodge lllust. Brit. Hist . 
{18381 I. 23 After the sight thereof, your Lordship should 
break or burn it [the letter]. 1557 Order of J/ospitalis 
Gij, Mending of such Ishecis, etc.] as slialbe broken from 
time to time. 

b. To cut up a deer ; to tear in pieces a fox , 
also with tip ; to carve K a fowl , also with out , up 
K obs. . 

c 1320 Sir Tristr. 452 Bestes pai brae and bare. 15x3 Bk. 
Kernynge in Babees Bk. (i868> 267 Breke that egryt. Ibid. 
277 Take the capon by the legges. .& breke hym out. 1588 
Shams. L. L. L. iv. i. 58 Boyct, you can came, Breake vp 
this Capon. 1810 Scott Lady of L. »v. v, Raven, .watching 
while the deer is broke. 1875 Buckland Log-bk. 155 Like 
hounds breaking up a fox. 

t C. To comb \wool) roughly, being the first 
process in carding. Obs . or arch. 

1511-12 Ad 3 Hen. VIII, vl § 1 Every Clothier .. which 
shall, .dclyvcr to eny persone eny Wolle to breke, kembe, 
carde, or spynne. 1514 Act 6 Hen. VIIT, ix. § 1 The 
Breaker or Kembcr to deliver again..the same Wooll so 
broken and kembed. 

td. To wreck (a ship\ Obs. 

1383 Wyclif 1 Kings xxii. 48 Thei ben broken in Aziongo- 
her I1611 Bible The shippes were broken at Ezion Geber). 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 529 Ane schip .. wes brokin 
on ane sand. 1^-64 Bauldwin Mon Philos. (Palfr.) xi. 
167 When the ship is broken, Ithey] may swim and escape. 
16xx Bible Jonah i. 4 The ship was like to be broken. 

©.To destroy the completeness of; to take 
away a part from; to divide, part (a set of things). 
To break with : 10 divide and share with. Cf. To 
break bulk, 43. 


1741 Richardson Pamclaxvii.(L.'> You should have given 
them [4 guineas] back again to your master: and yet I have 
broken them. 1808 Jamieson Scot. Diet., To Break a 
Bottle : to open a fulf bottle ; especially when it is meant 
only to take out part of its contents. 1821 Clare Vill. 
Minstr. I. 67 My last-earn'd sixpence will I break with 
thee. Mod. The shopkeeper would not break the set. 

f f. To dissolve (parliament;, disband (a regi¬ 
ment). Obs .; cf. Break up, 56 d. 

1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 1997/2 The Regiments he brought 
into the Emperors Service are broken. 1715 Burnet Chun 
Time II. 209 The Earl of Danby’s prosecution was the 
point on which the parliament was broken. 1763 Brit. 
Mag. IV. 106 Lord Robert Sutton’s regiment .. having re¬ 
fused to be broke. 1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. v. xl. 291 
The Grand Seignior can neither touch the public treasure, 
Inor] break the Janizaries. 

+e-. inlr. (for refill) Obs. 

1601 Shaks. All’s Wcllw. iv. xx The Army breaking, My 
husband hies him home. 

h. In Music : To break a Chord, a Note, q.v. 

3 . In phrases: To break bread', see Bread, 2 c. 
To break a lance with : to enter the lists against, 
enter into competition with. To break blows , words 
with : to exchange blows, words with. + To break 
a straw with : to fall out with (humorous). 

971 Blickt. Horn. 37 Brec ]>inDe hlaf ]>carfendum maniium. 
1589 Greene Mcnaph . lArb.) 85 Breaking a few quarter 
blowes with such counlrey glances as they coulde. 1590 
Shars. Com. Err. m. i. ^5 A man may breake a word with 
you sir, and words arc but winde. 1591 — 1 Hen. V 7 , 111. 
ii. 51 Breake a Launce, and runne a-l'ilt at Death. 1603 
Florio Montaigne ill. viii. 11632) 520, I shall breake a straw 
or fall at ods with him that keepes hxmselfe so aloft. 1862 
Thornbury Turner \. 263 In 1800 Turner entered classical 
ground to break a lance with Claude. 

4 . traus. and inlr. To burst. Of an abscess 01 
boil: To burst the surface, so that the contents 
escape. Sometimes also of a vein, blood-vessel, etc. 

1398 Treyisa Barth. De P. R. vu. xxi. (1495* 239 Yf the 
postume of the ecre be broke it is knowe by rennynge of 
quylter. 1533 Elyot Cast, flclt/t (15411 38 A boyle or im- 
posiume comen forlhe and broken. 1557 North Gueuaras 
Diall.Pr. {1582'452 b, They brake the vaines of their hands 
and feete, and offered the bloud thereof. 1576 Lambarde 
Perantb. Kent *18261 408 As the evil] humor.. (gathered to 
a boyle, or head' will easily breake. 159* Shaks. Vat. <5- 
Ad. 460 The berry breaks before it staineth. 1602 — 
Ham. iv. iv. 28 This is the imposthume of much wealth and 
peace. That inward br^iks. 1652 Culpepper Eng. Physic. 
17 Laid warm on a Boil [it] will ripen and break it. 1711 
i*ond. Gaz. No. 4894/2 Most of their Bombs break before 
they fall. 1802 R. Reece Med. Guide (1850) 306 Boils., 
after they break .. require only to be kept clean. 

5 . Said in reference to the rupture of a surface : 
a. To part or lay open the surface of (anything), as 
of land .by ploughing, etc.). Also To break up } 
56 f : and see To break ground, 44. 

5499 Promp. Pari'. 49 Breken claddis, occo.^ 1526 Pilgr. 
Pe*fi.(W. de W. 1531) 23 Our soyle or lande is our hertes, 
whiche we .. breke with the plough of abstynence. 1551 
Huloet, Break land with a plough, obfringo. 1697 Drv- 
den Virg. Eclog. viii. 97 Verse breaks the Ground, and 
penetrates the Brake. 1813 Byron Giaour i, No breath of 
air tu break the wave. 1847 Longk. Ev. i.ii. 114 The merry 
lads, .breaking the glebe round about. 

b. To crack or rupture (the skin); to graze, bruise, 
wound, as in phrase To break one's head. To break 
Pn sc tails head : to violate the rules of grammar. 

C 1205 Jud. Iscariot 50 in E. E.P. 11862) 10S Children..he 
woldc smyte, And breke here armes and here heued. ^1489 
Caxton Sonnes ofAymon x. 256 Atte the fallyng that he 
made, he brake alle his browes. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
11. i. 78 Backe slaue, or 1 will breake thy pate a-crosse. 
1592 — Rom. <5- Jttl. 1. iii. 38 Euen the day before she broke 
her brow. 17x1 Budgell Sped. No. 161 r 3 A Ring of 
Cudgel-Players .. breaking one another’s Heads. 1785 R. 
CuMnERLAND Observer No. 22 § 6 Observe how this, .orator 
breaks poor Priscian's head for the good of his country. 
1883 Daily Tel. xo July 5/4 Does Shakespeare never break 
Priscian's head? 


0 . inlr. To crack without complete separation. 
Formerly said of a bell; hence possibly, from the 
similarity of the sound emitted, of a boy’s voice 
on reaching the age of puberty. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans D iij, That thay [the bells on a hawk’s 
neck] be hoole and not brokyn andspecialli in thesowndyng 
place. 1667 Pepys Diary 21 Aug., This momiog come two 
of Captain Cooke’s boys, whose voices are broke ; and are 
gone from the Chapel. 1706 A. Bedford Temple Mus. ix. 
172 Lads, when their Voices did Break, or Alter. 1880 
in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 703/2 His voice began to break. 


II. With regard chiefly to the state or condi¬ 
tion produced : to break so as to disable, destroy 
cohesion, solidity, or firmness, crush, shatter. 

7 . traits. To crush, shatter ( e.g\ a bone\ To 
break the leg or arm : i.e. the bones of the limb. 

a 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xix. 32 [Hi] braecon a;rest daes 
sceancan }>e mid him ahangen waes. a 1300 Cursor M. 
21 145 A wicked iuu..him brae his ham panne. 138a 
Wvclif Ex. ix. 25 Eche treo of the cuDtrce it (the hail] 
breke togidere. c 1460 Tovvneley* Myst. 142, I shuld with 
this steylle brand Byrkyn alle his bonys. 1599 Hakluyt 
Voy. II. 11. 331 I19] The elephaDt .. with the poise of his 
body breaketh him. 1759 tr. DuhameCs Husb. 1. xv. (1762) 
100 When the distemper’d grain is broke. 1836 Marryat 
Midsh. Easy xxxiii, Break my leg !—break my leave, you 
mean? 

b. To break on the wheel : to bind a criminal 
to a wheel, or similar frame, and break his limbs, 
or beat him to death ; so f To break on the tor - 
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tun : to put to the torture, dislocate on the rack, 
etc. To break ones back or neck : to dislocate the 
bones of the back or neck ; also fig. to over¬ 
power, render nugatory, crush. To break the neck 
ofa journey, a piece of business, etc.: to gel through 
the most serious part of it. 7b break the back of 
a ship: to break the keel and keelson, dislocate 
the framework of the centre, so that the two ends 
tend to fall apart. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22207 Ouer hogli to lepe his hals to brek. 
i 1400 Gamelyn 712, I oe hadde broke his nekke, tho T his 
rigge brak. 1579 Fenton Gnicciard. vn. (1599) 289 To 
break the necke of the wicked purposes and plots of the 
French. 1586 Warner All>. Eng. 11, x. 47 Her good-man 
. .kindly bad her hreake her necke, olde .Jade. 1598 Grenk- 
wf.y Tacitus' Ann. xi. vii, (1622) 148 Being broken on the 
torture, he confessed nothing. 1610 Siiaks. Temp. 111. ii. 26, 

I had rather cracke my sinewes, breake my backe. Then you 
should such dishonor vndergoe. 1634 Massinger f 'eiy Worn. 
v. iv, Rack him first, and after break him Upon the wheel. 
1690 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) II, 147 A Dutch man of 
war..run upon the sands and nroke her back. 1735 Pope 
Pro/, Sat. 308 Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 1864 
Times 24 Dec., The. .delusion that a single campaign would 
‘break the neck of the rebellion'. 1878 Moklev Diderot 

l. 201 A country where youths were broken on the wheel 
for levity in face of an ecclesiastical procession. 

c. To break the heart : to kill, crush, or over¬ 
whelm with sorrow. Also intr. (for rejli) 

CJ586 Chaucer Ruts. T, 96 Hym thoughte Jkii his herte 
wolde breke. 1593 Drayton Eclog. x. 93 Thou with thine 
Age, my Heart with sorrow broke. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. 
iii. 210 The griefe that do's not speakc, Whispers the o’re- 
fraught heart, and bids it breake. 1713 Addison Catoui. 
iib 31 Thy disdain Has broke my heart. 1832 Tennyson 
(Enone 31 My heart is breaking and my eyes are dim. 1848 
Macaulay I list. Eng. II. 253 The great calamity which.. 
had almost broken lus heart, 
t 8. To dissolve (anything hard or coherent). 

1579 Laxgham Gard. Health (1633) 81 The herbe boyled 
or drunke raw with Wine breaketh the stone, a 1648 Digbv 
Closet Open. (1677) 87 Set them [honey and water] over so 
gentle a fire as you might endure to break it in the water 
with your hand. 

b. intr. To dissolve, relax. As said of a frost 
there may be some admixture of the notion of a 
break of continuity 1 ‘branch Y\ 

*53° Palsgr. 754/2 It thaweth, as the weather dothc, 
whan the frost breaketh. 1570-87 Hol issued.MW. Chron. 
(1806) I. 273 The fro>t breake and the snowe melted. 1607 
Topsell Eourf Beasts 291 His Cough breaketh more and 
more. 1681 Drydf.n Abs. At hit. 287 Or if they shou’d, 
their Interest soon would break. 1767 Watson in Phil. 
Trans. LVII. 444 On the next day .. the frost broke. 

9. trans. To demolish, smash, destroy, ruin ; to 
defeat, foil, frustrate (things material or imma¬ 
terial). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12018 Thoru envie and wrelh and tone 
[He] brack [>e lackes al bi-dene. 1513 More Edw. 

13 Each laboureth to breake that the other maketh. 1535 
CovERnALK Ps. Ixxxviii [ixj. 10 Thou breakest the proudo, 
like one that is wounded. 1678 X. Wanley Wonders v. i. 

§ 103. 468/2 Ferdinand the third..broke the Great power of 
the Swedes, 1719 De Foe Crusoe xiv, The number of them 
broke all my measures. 1871 Freeman Norm. Com/, (1876) 
IV, xvii. 47 Their moral force was utterly broken. 

10. trans. To shiver or dash in pieces a wave, 
billow, or moving mass of water, as a rock or 
other obstacle does ; also intr. said of waves, etc. 
when they dash against an ohstacle, or topple over 
and become surf or ‘ broken water * in the shallows. 
(But in the ‘ breaking ’ of waves, the sea, etc., 
various other senses are often combined: see the 
quots.^ 

ciyjS Barbour Bruce lit. 690 Wawys wyd [that] brekand 
war. 1593 Siiaks. Lucr. 1440 Their [the waves] ranks began 
To break upon the galled shore. 1697 Drvdkn Virg. Georg. 

m, 406 About him, and above, the Billows broke, a 1744 Pope 

(J.)That tumult in the Icarian sea, dashing and breaking 
among its crowd of islands. 1795 Southey joanof Arc viii. 
306 Some huge promontory whose broad base Breaks the 
rough wave; the shiver’d surge rolls back. 1842 Tennyson, 
Break, break, break On thy cold gray stones O Sea ! i860 

Merc.Mar. Mag. VII. 259 In heavy..weather Point Pinos 
breaks the swell. 

11 . To ruin financially, make bankrupt (a person 
or bank). To break the bank : formerly also in 
the sense £ to become bankrupt’. 

{To break the bank , in Gambling means to clear out the 
amount of money which the proprietor of the gaming table 
has before him : see Bank sb . 3 4.1 
1612 15 Bp. Hali. Contempt. O. T. xix. vii, The holiest 
man may be deep in arrearages, and break the bank. 1644-7 
R. Stapylton Juvenal 123 Meer expence in paper breaks 
you all. « 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1703) 11 . vii. 330 
[‘he necessities of the Army still pressed us .. to break the 
Merchants here. 1705 Tatk IVarriours IVc/c. x. 7 Britain's 
lien’ral came.. and broke the Bank of Fame. 1850 
Thackerav Pendenuis Ivi. (1884I 548 He had seen his friend 
..break the bank three nights running at Paris. 

b. (for reflP To become bankrupt, to 

‘ fail ’ (commercially). Now less usual, 

1596 Siiaks. Merck . V. hi. i. 120 Hee cannot choose hut 
breake. 1661-a Pepvs Diary 19 Jnn., Our merchants here 
in Ixmdon do daily break. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. in. 248 
By which some Glorious Feats atchieve, As Citizens, by 
breaking, thrive. 1793 Ld. Spencer in Ld. Auckland's 
Corr. (1862) III.82 Hutchinson is going to break, and to 
show the world that honesty is the best policy. 1856 Emer¬ 
son Eng . Traits v. 89 In trade, the Englishman believes 
that nobody breaks who ought not to break. 1879 II. 


George Progr. 4 Pen', v. i. (188 P 250 A bank breaks, .and 
on every side workmen are discharged. 

12. trans. To crush the strength of, wear out, 
exhaust; to weary, impair, in health or strength. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 224/r He was broken with the 
hete of the sonne and wyth laoour. 1583 Babington Com - 
viandm. Ep, Dcd., Your servants, that breake both bodie 
and braioes in your affaires. 1666 Pepvs Diary 118791 V 1 . 

8 Whom I have not seen since he was sickc, .he is mightily 

roke. 1715 Burnet Own Time II. 340 Lord Essex told 
me he was much broken in his thoughts. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
xii. 143 O worn by toils, oh broke in fight. 1857 Ri skin' 
Pol. Picon. Art 16 None had been broken by toil. 

+ b. So 7 o break one's brain, mind , wind cf 
Brokf.x-wended , Ohs. 

f *340 Hampoi.e Prose Treat. 37 He sail inowe breke 
his heuedc and his l>ody and he sail ncucr be he nerre. 
1530 Palsgr. 464/1, I hreake my brayne to do hym good. 
1547 Boorue Brer*. Health $ 321 Breaking a mans mynde 
about many matters the which he can nat comprehende. 
1596 Siiaks. i Hen. l\\ 11. ii. 13 If 1 trauel but foure foot 
.. further a foote 1 shall breake my winde. 1597 Moklev 
Introd. Mns. 77, I shall neucr leaue breaking my braines 
til I finde it. 1647 Ward Simp. Coblcr 22 It would breake 
his [the Devil’s] wind and wits to attend such a Province. 
1690 W. Walker Idiom. Anglo*Lat. 70 Me breakes his 
brains with studying. 

c. intr. To fail in health, decay, give way. Sec 
also To break up, 56 i. 

1713 Swift C a den us 9- V. Wks. 1755 III. 11. 15 I'm sorry 
Mopsn breaks so fast, 1804 O. Rose. Diaries 11860* II. 191 
The Archbishop..is breaking fast. 1876 Trevelyan Life v 
Lett . Macaulay II. vii. 2 His health was breaking fast. 

13 . To crush in spirit or temper ; to discourage ; 
to overcome, prevail upon obs 7 ). 

[1513 Douglas eEnet's viii. vii, 33 Aurora wyth hyr terisso 
the brak, For tyl cnarme hir child.] 1618 Bolton Elortts 
ll. xvii. 144 Cato .. brake the hearts of the Celtiberians .. by 
certaine encounters. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 887 That Golden 
Scepter Is now an Iron Rod to bruise and breake Thy dis¬ 
obedience. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 117041 111 . xv. 458 
By breaking their Fortunes and Estates, he had not at all 
broken their Spirits. 1752 Hume Ess. <3- Treat. 11777> I. 192 
A person., easily broken by affliction. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng IV. 96 The slaughter of Aghrim had broken the spirit 
of the army. 

14 . To reduce to obedience or discipline, tame, 
train horses or other animals, also human beings^; 
to subject or habituate/o. Now also Tobreak in.p2 a. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 32 His hors wel broken. 1519 Hor- 
man l'nig. 234 It is belter to breke a mannys ownc people 
in warr than to hyre straungers. 1542 Udai.i. Erasm. 
Apopk. 80 a. The same children he broke and taught how to 
awayte on their parentes. 1596 Shaks. Tam. S/tr. it. i. 14S 
Why then thou canst not break her to the Lute? 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xiii. §7 118731 156 Cicero himself 
being broken unto it by great experience. 1668 Pepvs 
Diary 14 Dec., About breaking of my horses to the conch, 
1688 R. Holme Armotny 11. 149/2 To Break or Back a Colt 
is the first riding of him. 1766 Goldsm. Vie. //’. x. They 
had never been broken to the rein. 1824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. 1.(1863' ”3 Whose dog hath he broken? 
b. To break from. Cf. also break of 33 b. 

1530 Palsgr. 464'2, I breake a yongc beest from his wylde 
condyscions. 

III. To violate. 

15 . To violate, do violence to ; to fail to ob¬ 
serve or keep; to transgress. (The opposite of 
to keep sacred or intact.) Said esp. in reference to 

a. a law. commandment, rule, requirement ; 
a tiring sanctified by law or ordinance, as the 
Sabbath, the king’s peace, a sanctuary. + To 
break time (in Music' : to fail to keep time. 

a 1000 Cxdmons Daniel 299 (Gr.) Vldra 11s.se. . 5 in bibodu 
hrsecon. 1023 Chart. Canute in Cod. Dipt. IV. 24 Gif amis 
is dact sewilnafi to brekenne. .das ure sefmstnunge. c 
Lamb. How. 79 He..brec cristes heste. c 1200 Erin. Coll. 
Horn. 179 pat.. breed grid )xir he hit healdc sholde, a 1300 
Cursor M. 11092 Hu iesus brickes vr halidai. Ibid. 13808 
pou carl, qui brekes pou vr lau? <-1375 Wyclif Serm. Scl. 
Wks. II. 95 He brae Sabot. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. 11. 
82 Unboxome and bolde to breke pe ten hestes. 1591 
Spenser ITrgiTs Gnat lix, Crucll Orpheus .. Seeking to 
kisse her, brok’st the gods decree. 1593 Shaks, A’ /V/r. //, 
v. v. 43 Keepe time : How sowre sweet Musicke is. When 
Time is broke, and no Proportion kept? 1668 Marvell 
Corr. ci. Wks. 1872-5 II. 255 We had broke no privelege of 
the Lords. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. m. 592 He Ingag’d the 
Constable to seize All those that would not break the Peace. 
1771 Junius Lett. Hy. 284 The laws have .. been shame- 
fully broken. 1850 Thackeray Pendenuis Ixi. 11884' 603 
As refined as Mrs. Bull, who breaks the King’s English. 

b. a contract or covenant of any kind ; a treaty, 
indenture, longue, truce, peace, or the like. 

911 O. E. Chron. (Parker Mb.) Her brnec se here on Nord 
hymbrum pone frid. 1340 Aycnb. 16 Prede brek uerst 
uelasrede and ordre. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 50 Breke con- 
ucnant, fidifrago. 1513 Douglas sEneis xn. v. Advt., 
Quhou lutitrna.. Breikis the peax, and hasty batale sent. 
1552 Huloet, Breake truce, feed us fraugere. 1763 Brit. 
Mag. IV. 372 Which made me break my indeotures, and 
run away. 1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 150 The con¬ 
tract is thereby broke. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. Ivii. 154 
The English were the first to break the peace. 

c. an oath, promise, pledge, vow, one’s word, 
(one’s) faith. 

a 1000 Beoroulf 4132 pomie bio 5 brocene, ad-sweord eorla. 
c 1205 Lay. 705 Brutus him swar an red, breken pat he hit 
nmlde. c 1340 Cursor M. 10674 Hir vou to breke. 1496 7 
Act 12 Hen. IT l , xu. Pream., In breking his seid promys. 
1552 Huloet, Breake fayth, othe, or promyse. 1593 Siiaks. 

2 Hen. VI, v. i. 91 False King, why hast thou broken faith 
with me? — Rich. 11 , >v. i. 214 God pardon all Oathcs that 


are broke to mec. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. it. 138 Some, to 
the Glory of the Lord, Perjur’d themselves and broke their 
word. 1752 Johnson Rambt. No. 201 F9 A promise is 
never to be broken. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ll. 79 The 
king would gladly have broken his word. Ibid. (1857) II. 
471 That men who are in the habit of breaking faith should 
be distrusted when they mean to keep it is part o f their just 
and natural punishment. 

d. t To break spouse hood (ME.), wedlock, matri¬ 
mony (16th c.) : to break the marriage vow, com¬ 
mit adultery. To break a marriage : to dissolve 
or annul it, obtain a divorce. 

C I175 Lamb. Horn. 143 pe sunfulle Men pet spudiad 
breked. 1530 Tindale Gen. Prol., David, though he brake 
wedlock. 1535 Cover n ai.e Matt. xix. 18 Thou shall not 
breake wed lock e. — Luke xvi. 18 Who so euer putteth 
awaye his wife and marieth another breaketh matrimony. 
1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, mv.< 18621212 His ileMre 
to break his first marriage from his wish to espouse Anne 
Boleyn. 

fe. To break day : to fail to keep an appointed 
time (for payment, etc.). Obs, 

< 1300 Ar/W 769 Com to mor\ve..that thu thane dai ne 
breke. e 1386 Ciiaucer Chan. I 'em. Prol. <v T. 48? I bai 
in no wise he breke wot his day. c 1590 M arlowe Jew oj 
M. l ii. 340 If we break our day, we break the league. 
c 1610 Rowlands Terrible Bat/. 8 Sirrhn, your day is broke, 
ile keepe your pawnc. 1642 Uoci ks Naaman To Rdr., 
Breaking daics, promises, yea oaths and \owes. 

IV. To make a way through, or lay open by 
breaking; to penetrate ; to open up. 

1 G. To burst a barrier' so as to force a way 
through it. Also to break open : see 17 b. 

a 1000 Byrhtnoth 277 Eadweard br.TC done bordweall 
a 1200 Moral Ode 92 in ii. E. /’. *1862' 27 Ne breed neucr- 
euft crist helle dure, c 1325 PI. PI. Altit. P. B. 1239 Hu brek 
pc kareres as hylyiie. 1384 Chaucer Mother of G. £6 And 
broken been the yates eek of helle. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1, i. 
210 They, .sigh'd forth Prouerhcs That Hunger broke stone 
wals. 1766 Gibbon Dect. <y / .I. xvi. 41,, '1 he doors were 
instantly broke open, i860 Smiles Self help i. 10 Admiral 
Hobson..broke the boom at Vigo, in 1702. 

+ 17 . To enter a house, an enclosed place, etc.) 
by breaking part of its circuit; to enter by force 
or violence. (.Vow 7'o break open, or into\ see 42). 
Cf. also To break up, 56 j. See IIousKimKAKKit. 

851 O. E. Chron. [The Danes] br;ca>n Contwara bur^ and 
Lundenburs- /M123 Ibid. an. 11.12 pcofas .. breokan pa 
minstru of Buvh. c 1305 Jud. Iscariot 73 in PI. E. P. iS6a' 
109 Indus brae pc vird anon. 1393 Langl. P.Pl. C.xxi. 383 
[pou]by-glosedest hem and bygyiedesi hem and my gardyn 
breke. 1483 Cath. Angl. 42 To Breke garth, desepire. 
1495. 1<7 11 Her/A 'll, lix. Pream., Evyll deposed pevsones 
. .iotendyng. .tohave broken the housof your seid Subget. 
1533 4 Durham Depositions Surtees 49 The said Die.son 
did break the churche of West Awkclande. 1 1677 Marvell 
Gnneth Popery 29 Clauses most severe. .one for breaking all 
Houses whatsoever on suspicion of any such Pamphlet. 
1745 Wesley Wks. 11872 XII. 69 Shall George Whitfield be 
charged with felony, because John Wesley broke a bouse? 
1768 Blackrtoni: Comm. ill. 209 Every unwarrantable 
entry on another’s soil the law entitles a trespass by break¬ 
ing his close. 

b. To break open : to open or enter by breaking. 
Cf. also To break up. 56 j. 

1590 Siiaks. Com. Err. 111. i. 73 Go fetch me something, 
lie break ope the gate. 1593 — Liter. 446 She, much 
amnzed, breaks ope her lock’d-up eyes. 1621 Quarles 
Esther \ 1638’ So Break ope the leaves, those leaves so full 
of dread. 1623 Meadf. in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 289 1 II. 150 The 
king siczcs upon all the Merchants Letters from Spain, 
breaks them open. 1652 Proc. Parliament No. 109 Advt., 
His stable being broke open, was stoln one Brown bay 
gelding. 1753 W. Douglass Brit. Sett/cm. N.Amer. 287 
They broke open his house and carried him from his naked 
Bed. 1853 Arab. A'ts. iRtldg.» 266 The very robbers who 
had broken open and pillaged his house. 

18 . To make or produce a hole, opening, pas¬ 
sage, way, etc.) by breaking. 

e 1320 Settyn Sag. AY. 1261 An hole thai bregeo. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple Is/.x 1. xii, A renting sigh way for her 
sorrow brake. 1698 in Select. Hart. Misc. < 1793* 387 Morgan 
set his soldiers to break avenues for their marching out. 
1705 Hearne Colt . 5 Oct. 11885) I 52 Dalton being forc’d to 
break way. 1835 I. Tavlor Spiv. Despot, ii. 70 Their pre¬ 
decessors who have broke a path upon this field of noble 
and expansive good will. 1865 TvLoa Early Hist. Man. ii. 
20 A way for thought is already broken. 

19 . To escape from (an enclosed place' by 
breaking part of the enclosure, as in to break 
prison or jail ; also to break bounds. 

c 1300 Bekct 48 Gilbert and his fetawes siththc .. Prisoun 
breke. 1482 Caxton Chron. Plug, cclvii. 336 The prysoners 
of Newgate brake theyr prison, c 1593 Spenser .Siw/r. Ixxiii, 
My hart.. Breaking his prison, forth to you doth fly. 1674 
J. B[rian] Han*.-Home viii. 52 Who is himself; and breaks 
the jay!, must die. 1790 Burke P'r. Res*. 8 Am I to con¬ 
gratulate an highwayman.. who has broke prison, upon the 
recovery of his natural rights? 1813 Byron Giaour 534 The 
faithless slave that broke her bower. 1857 Buckle L ivi Us. 
I. xii. 670 A hatred and jealousy which broke all bounds. 
Mod. Scholars gated for a week for breaking bounds. 

20. To break covert or eover: to start forth from 
a hiding-place; also absol. to break ; cf. 37, 39. 

1602 Return fr. Pamass. 11. v. (Arb.) 31, HI stood to in¬ 
tercept from the thicket; the buck broke gallantly. 1859 
Jephson Brittany ix. 149 The wolf, a cub, broke cover in 
fine style. 1859 Tennyson Enid 183 They break covert at 
our feet. 

b. To break water or soil : said of a stag. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans Evij b, Then brekyth he water ther 
to take yow tent. 1575 Turberv. J 'encrie 241 When he goeth 
quite through a ryver or water, we say he breaketh soylc. 
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1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts 91 They love the lakes and 
strong streams, breaking the floods to come by fresh pasture. 

21 . To penetrate (as light breaks the darkness, 
sound the air). Cf. 41. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, in. iii. 40 Whiles the mad Mothers, 
with their howlcs confus'd, Doe breake the Cloudes. 1676 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 666 All her fellow Nymphs tne 
Mountains tear With loud Laments, and break the yielding 
Air. 1795 Southey Joan 0/ Arc iy. 44 To-morrow's sun, 
Breaking the darkness of the sepulchre. 1813 Byron Giaour 
1145 What beam shall break my night? 1839 Thirlwall 
Greece III. 265 Only one ray of hope broke the gloom of 
her prospects. 1871 Swinburne So figs fief. Sunrise, Eve of 
Rev. 49 The night is broken eastward ; is it day? 
b. intr. Said of the darkness {rare). 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , v. iii. 86 Flakie darkenesse breakes 
within the East. 

22 . t To break one's mind {heart ): to deliver or 
reveal what is in one’s mind {obs.). To break neios, 
a matter, a secret : to make it known, disclose, 
divulge it; now implying caution and delicacy. 

0x450 Lonflich Grail xxxvi. 274 A 1 30wre herte thanne 
to me breke. 1474 Sir J. Paston Lett . 747 III. 118 To 
whom she brake hyr hartc and tolde hyr y l she sholde have 
hadde Mast f Paston. 1525 Lu. Berners Froiss. II. lxii.[ixv.] 
212 A squyer of Bretayne, to whome he had broken his 
mynde. 1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. tor His 
holiness demanded whether the king's highness had at any 
time broken this matter to the queen. 1683 Penn. Archives 

I . 83, I broke y* bussiness to Pr. Aldrix. 171a Steele Specf. 
No. 455 *3 She began to break her Mind very freely, .to me. 
1712 Arbutiinot John Bull 102 With a design to break the 
matter gently to his partners. 1759 Dilwortii Pope 64 After 
a short acquaintance .. he broke his mind to him upon that 
subject, a 1779G. Colman in G.Colman tjun.i Posth. Lett . 
11820) 339 Here it may be resolved .. that she shall break 
the secret of their marriage to the old Earl. 1840 Hood Up 
Rhine 1 Now, however, I have some news to break. 

+ b. Hence, intr. to break with rarely to a 
person^, of or concerning (a thing). Obs. 

1463 Paston Lett. 473 II. 134 lie kept not his owyn coun¬ 
cell but brak to every man of it. 1529 MOKK.Com/agst. Trib. 

II. Wks. it88/1 Wythhym she secretely brake, and offered 
hym ten ducates for hys labour. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 
in. i. 59, I am to breake with thee ot some affaires. 1599 
— Much Aito 1. i. 328 Then after to her father will l breake. 
1612 Drayion Poly-otb, Song xii. 200 With him to breake 
Of some intended act 1614 Raleigh Hist. It'orld v. vi. § S 
To this effect Scipio brake with the Consul. 

23 . trans. To break a jest: to utter, crack a joke. 
So to break a sigh, a smile, etc. 

1589 Pappe ?i». llatchet B, Your Knaueship brake your 
fast on the Bishops, by breaking your iests on them. 1599 
Shaks. Much Ado 11. i. 152 Hee’t but breake a comparison or 
two on me. 1655 Puller Ch. Hist. v. 111 . x 19 On the Scaffold 
ia place not to break jests, but to break off all jesting) he 
could not hold. 1709 Swift Adv. Retig, Wks. 1755 11. 1. 
107 He is. .in continual apprehension that some pert man of 
pleasure should break an unmannerly jest, a 1774 GoLns.v. 
Double Trans/. 57 Jack . .often broke A sigh in suffocating 
smoke. 1795 Southey Joan 0/Arc x. 151 Welcoming his 
gallant son, He brake a sullen smile. 1833 Frasers Mag. 
VIII. 54 liie landlord and waiter .. were not suffered to 
do any thing, save to break their jokes on the members. 

24 . To open, commence, begin. In certain 
obs. phrases, as to break parle , break trade. Also 
at Billiards: To break the balls : to make a stroke 
from the formal position in which the balls are 
placed at the beginning of a game, or after a foul 
stroke. But cf. 31.) 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. iii. 19 Romes Emperour and 
Nephewe breake the parle. 1788 Falconbridge A/r. Slave 
Pr. 12 After permission has been obtained for breaking 
trade. the captains go ashore. 1850 Bohn llandbk. Games 
565 Breaking the balls is to take them all off the table, 
place the red on its spot, and. .begin again from the baulk. 

V. To make a rupture of union or continuity 
by breaking. 

* of union. 

25 . trans. To break a bond, or anything that 
confines or fastens; to disrupt; hence to dissolve, 
loosen. Also fig. often with asunder. 

a 1225 St. Marker. 18 Aire kingene king brec nu mine 
bondes. 1382 Wyclif Judges xvi. 9 She criede to him, 
Philistien upon thee. Sampson, The which brak the boondis. 
1535 Coverdalf, Ps. ii. 3 Let ns breake their bondes a 
sunder. 1578 Timme Calvin on Gen. 241 The ambition of 
Nimrod, brake the bondsof this modesty. 17x7 Popf. Eloisa 
173 Death, only death, can break the lasting chain. 1837 
Newman Par. Semi. (ed. 3) I. xv.226 Distrust, .breaks the 
very bonds of human society. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 95 The spell which bound his followers to him was not 
altogether broken. 

b. intr. (for refill) See also 1 b for literal use. 

26 . trans. To make a rupture in (the ranks of 
the enemy). (Also in one’s own ranks, by quitting 
them, or fleeing.) 

c 1205 Lav. 27506 pene sceld-trume breken: pc Bruttes 
berhcolden. 1375BARROUR Bruce xfi.217 And luk ^he na vay 
brek arav. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6679 Mony batels he broke, 
buernes ne slough. 4*1460 Fortescue Abs. Lim. Mon. 
(1714) 46 Nor yet to may breke a mighty Flote gatheryd of 
Purpose. 4:2532 Ld. Berners Huoh (iSSs) 344 He drewhis 
swerdc..& brake the thyckest presse. 1636 Massinger 
Bash/. Lover 11. iii, He dies that breaks his ranks Till all be 
our's. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (17891 A a iij, It cannot 
easily^ break the enemy's line. 1803 Mvnro in Owen IVeL 
teste/s Disp. 790 After breaking their infantry, your cavalry 
.. was not sufficiently strong to pursue any distance. 1842 
Tennyson Two J'oices 155 The loeman’s line is broke. 

b. absol. Said of a band of fighting men: To 
break their ranks, fallintodisordcr; also of the ranks. 


1598 Barret Theor. U'arres t. L 4 To perform execution if 
the cnemie break or flic. 1781 T. J efferson in Sparks Carr. 
Amer. Rev. 0853) III. 308 They broke twice, and ran like 
sheep. 1824 Macaulay Iviy 43 Their ranks are breaking 
like thin clouds before a Biscay gale. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 22x The 4,000 Roman cavalry .. broke and fled. 

c. intr. (for refi.) Said of clouds, mists, etc.: 
To divide, disperse. 

1826 Disraeli Viv. Greyxm. iy. 485 The storm cannot last 
long thus.. I am sure the clouds are breaking. 1875 Green 
Short Hist. vtii. §1.448 Cromwell saw the mists break over 
the hills of Dunbar. 

* * of continuance or continuity. 
t 27 . trans. To cut short, stop, bring to a sudden 
end. To break the siege : to raise the siege. Obs.; 

I but see To break off, 33 a. 

1330 R. Brunnl Citron. 111 (Matz.) Our tale wille we no 
breke, hot telle forth the certeyn. c 1386 Chaucer Melibeus 
? 77 Wei ny alle atones bigonne they to rise for to breken 
his tale. 1387 Tkevisa lligden Rolls Ser. II. 415 Penthe- 
silea .. brak pc sege of pe Grees. 1534 More A nsn>. Poy- 
sotted Bk. 1058/2 A better then we both shall breake tne 
strife betwene vs. a 1553 Uoall Royster D. iv. iv, Will ye 
my tale break ? 1709 Strypk Ann. Re/. I. xlvii. 510 To use 
means to break the match. 

28 . To interrupt the continuance of (an action); 
to stop for the time, suspend. 

C1400 Rom.Rose(>2 24 Love, .brake his tale in thespekyng 
As though he had hym tolde lesyng. 1580 Baret A tv. 
1 » 1200 The workes be broken and reinaine vnperfite for a 
time. 171a Addison Sped. No. 321 ? 11 ,1 would not break 
the Thread of these Speculations. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 

\ Eng. I. 513 He was the first country gentleman .. to break 
j that long prescription. 

b. To break ones faff , one's journey, the J'orce 
| of a blow. 

1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 117 His fall, though thus 
broken, was still a fall. 1858 Sears A than. m. ii. 265 An 
awful plunge downward with nothing to break the fall. 
1880 Standard 14 Dec., Count II.uzfeldt .. breaks his 
journey at this capital to-day. 

29 . To interrupt the continuance of (a stale); 
to disturb: esp. a. 'To break one's sleep or rest ; 
b. 7 'o break silence, stillness. (See Silence.) 

1597 Shaks. 2 lien. //', iv. v. 69 For this, the. foolish ouer- 
carcfull Fathers Hauc broke their sleepes with thoughis. 
1623 Bingham Xenophon 139 You shall put to death a man, 
that hath broken many a sleepe for you. 1706 Estcourt 
Fair Examp. \. i. 9, I hope your ill Luck did not break your 
Rest last Night. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 222 *3 Keeping 
them awake, or breaking their Sleep when they arc fallen 
into it. 1768 Sterne Strut. Jouru. >17781 1 . 176, 1 was not 
disposed to break silence. 1853 Robertson Serin. Ser. in. 
xi. 138 There are but three things which can break that 
{>eace. 1853 Kingsi.f.y Hypatia xi. 126 Not a sound, broke 
the utter stillness of the glen. 

c. To break one's fast : to put an end to fasting 
by eating; esp. to eat after the night’s fast, take 
the first meal of the day; to breakfast. 
c 1400 Beryn Prol. 71 Etc be merry, why breke yee nowt 
eur fast / 1523 Fitzherb. ttusb. § 149 Be vppe betyme & 

reake thy fastc before day. 1586 Cog an Haven Health 
ccxiii, These old men brake their fast commonly with honey. 
1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 171, 1 aduise them, not to be 
altogether fasting till dinner, but to breake their fast. 1653 
Walton Angler 1. 2 My purpose is to be at Hodsden .. 
before 1 break my fast. 1665 Evelyn Mem. 1857) !• 375 » 1 
brake fast this morning with the King. 1808 Scott Mann. 
1. xxxi, And knight and squire had broke their fast, 

30 . To intemipt the uniformity of any quality; 
to qualify, allay. 

1839 Thirlwall Greece 1 . 183 An uniform tenor of life, 
broken only by the exertions necessary to satisfy the 
simplest animal wants. 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile vii. 
127 Not a tree, not a hut .. broke the green monotony of the 
r tai i. 1885 Spectator 18 July 950/2 He .. breaks for a few 
hours the terrible sameness of a dull .. sordid life. 

b. Of colours : To modify a colour by mixing 
it with some other colour. Also break down 50 e, 
and broken colours see Broken). 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Broken , A colour is said 
to be brokeo, when it is taken down or degraded by the 
mixture of some colour. 

31 . To alter abruptly the direction of (a line). 7 b 
break a ball (at Cricket : to make it change its 
direction on touching the ground. To break 
joint : said of stones or bricks in a building, 
when the lines of junction arc not continuous. 
To break sheer: sec Sheer. 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farm 101 He (the ox] 
breaketh not vp his taile, but suffereth it to draw all along 
after him. 1660 Bloome Archit. B, This Pillar is broken 
perfectly. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The ray of 
incidence.. is, as it were, broken and bent into another 
direction. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 42 Breaking joint 
one course upon the other. 1884 Lillywhitc's Cricket Comp. 
29 Cooper . .has the faculty of breaking a ball two or three 
feet, 1884 W. G. Grace in Pall M all G. 3 Oct. 2/1 He says 
that a fast bowler can ‘break ' both ways, but admits that 
this cannot be done with precision. 

32 . intr. To deviate or start off abruptly from 
a line or previous course; to project; to fall off. 
Also with away, off\ see 53 c. 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. {1703) 36 Examine .. whether 
the Worm .. do not break into Angles. Ibid. 279 Let the 
Keystone break without the Arch. 1687 Lond.Gaz. No. 
2297/8 Stray’d or stolen .. a black Mare ..breaks high in 
the forehead. 1873 Tristram Moab vii. 125 The plain .. 
breaking aw f ay abruptly in limestone precipices to a great 
depth. 1879 B. Taylor.S iW. Germ. Lit. 240 The narrative 
I continually breaks into dialogue. 


b. In Cricket. A ball bowled is said to break 
when it changes its course after it has pitched: 
the bowler causes this by his delivery. It is said 
to break back when it breaks in from the off, to 
break in, when it breaks from the leg side. 

1882 Daily Tel. 17 May, Clean bowled by a trimmer from 
Baroes, the ball apparently breaking back. 

C. Of flowers: To burst into a diversity of 
colours under cultivation, 

1835 Lindlky Introd. Bot. (1848* II. 249 We have known 
the dahlias from a poor single dull-coloured flower break 
into superior forms and brilliant colours. 1846 M rs. Loudon 
Ladies Comp. Flower Gard. 303 All seedling Tulips, when 
they first flower, are .. of a dull uniform colour; and to 
make them break, that is, to produce the brilliant and dis¬ 
tinct colours which constitute the beauty of a florist's flower, 
a variety of expedients are resorted to. 

VI. To sever or remove by breaking. 

33. trans. To separate by breaking a connexion. 
(See break away, off, out.) 

a 1200 Trin. Colt. Horn. 93 Brokene bojes. a 1300 
Cursor M. 15024 Bifor hair king childer kest Branches 
Jjai brak o bogh. a 1340 Ham polk Pr. Consc. 2078 For J>e 
dede his mynde away pan brekes. 1382 Wyclif Dent, xxiii. 
23 Thou shah breek eeris, and with the hoond brisse. 1611 
Bible Gen. xxvii. 40 Thou shah breake his yoke from off 
thy necke. Mod. Great boughs broken from the trees, 

b. To break \any one) of a practice or habit : to 
cause him to discontinue it. Berh. orig. belonging 
to 14 b. 

1612 Bacon Greatness of Kingd., Ess. (Arb.) 482 Neither 
must they be too much broken of it (danger], if they shall 
be presented in vigor. 1701 W. Wotton Hist. Romev. 74 
He .. Broke them of their warm Bathes. 1748 J. Mason 
Elocui. 11 A thick mumbling Way of speaking ; which he 
broke himself of by declaiming with pebbles in his mouth. 
i8i6Life IV. Havcrgali 1882)15 His only fault is in preaching 
too fast, but he is trying to break himself cf this. 1865 M. 
Arnold Eng. de Gufriu, Ess. Crit . 11875) 165 When she 
wants to break a village girl of disobedience to her mother. 

34. intr. To sever a connexion abruptly; to 
cease from relation with, quarrel with. See also 
7o break off, 53 f. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. v. 19 Speed. Shall he marry 
her? Launce. No, neither. Sp. What, are they broken! 
1607 — Cor. iv. vi. 48 It cannot be The Voices dare breake 
with vs. 1687 R. Lf.strange Ausw. Diss. 39 They Brake, 
upon This Point. 1734 tr. Roilin’ s Auc. Hist. xx. § t (1827) 
IX. 2 The Romans break with Perseus. 1859 Masson 
Milton I. 616 Charles broke with his Third Parliament in 
March 1628-9. T ® 7 2 Freeman Gen. Sketch xv. § 14. 324 
Ready to break with the past altogether. 

35. To break an officer; to cashier, deprive him 
of his commission, degrade him from his rank. 

1695 Loud. Gas. No. 3135/3 Three other Colonels are 
broke. 1717 De Foe Hist. Ch. Scot. 111. 73 Whether he 
was not broke for Cowardise 1 am not certain. 1787 Nel¬ 
son in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 243 That no Officer could 
serve under him, and that sooner or later he must be broke. 
1840 R. Dana Bef. .Mast xvii. 46 From the time that he 
was ‘ broken \ he had had a dog*s berth on board the vessel. 
1867 Smyth Sailor s li'ord.bk., Break, to deprive of com¬ 
mission, warrant, or rating, by court-martial. 

VII. Intransitive senses implying movement 
accompanied by the breaking of ties or barriers ; 
to burst. 

36. intr. To escape or depart by breaking ties 
or barriers (physical or immaterial) ; to depart by 
a forcible or sudden effort, to escape from restraint. 
Often with loose, free : see also To break away, 49 c. 

a 1000 Pha'nix 67 Wacter wynsumu. .of Saerc moldan tyrf 
brimcealdu brecad. a 1000 Andreas 513 (Gr.) We brecaS ofer 
barkweg. 1423 Jas. 1 . Kingis Q. cxv, [Thay] breken louse, 
and walken at thaire large? 1535 Coverdale Dan. iL 1 
Had Nabuchodonosor a dreame. .and his slepe brake from 
him. 1628 Digby Voy. Medit. (1868) 65 My boate broke 
from my steme with a man in her. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 
262 » 4 When I broke loose from that great Body of Writers. 
1810 Scott Lady 0/L. 11. xxxiv, Then Roderick from the 
Douglas broke. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. it. x. vii. § 3. 
74 The great historical painters, .who had broken so boldly 
..from the trammels of this notion. 1877 R. H. Hutton 
Ess. VII. Pref., Illusions from which..men have had the 
courage to break free. 1878 Morley Crit. Mtsc. Ser. 1. 220 
A world that had broken loose from its moorings. 

37. To come out or emerge by breaking bar¬ 
riers ; to burst forth, rush out with sudden violence. 
Const, upon. See also To break forth, 51 ; out, 54. 

a. of words, laughter, sounds, etc. 

1330 R. Brunnk C/iron. 55(Matz.) Bituex ham and he mes¬ 
sengers brohefulle w’ordes brak. 1596 Spenser E. Q. ii. iii. 24 
Twixt the perlesBnd rubins (i. e. teeth and lips] softly brake 
A siluer sound. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 628 But rattling non¬ 
sense in full vollies breaks. 1833 Ht.Martineau Fr.lVines 
and PoL i. 12 Cries of grief and despair broke from them 
at every step. 1837 Lvttos Athens 1 . 477 Loud broke the 
trumpets The standards..were raised on nigh. 1876 Green 
Short Hist. i. § 4. 38 Verses of his ow n English tongue broke 
from time to time fiom the master’s lips. 

b. of an attacking party. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 13014 A bussbement of bohi men breke 
hym vpon. 1598 Grenewfy Tacitus' Ann. 1. xiV. (1622) 27 
Vntill the enemy, with hope to breake vpon them, should 
draw neere. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. i. § 10. 573 They 
brake back furiously upon their own footmen. 

C. of natural phenomena, as a storm, light, etc. 

1875 Dawson Dawn 0/ Li/e i. 3 First bright streaks of 
light that break on .. night and death. 

d. Of fish : To rise to the bait. 

X885 Harpeds Mag. Ian. 216/1, I tried to fool them with 
sham colored feathers; but no,sir, they lthe fish] never broke. 
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38 . A person is also said to break into arms, 
rebellion, weeping, a laugh, etc. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 111. i. 216 Do not hreake into thesedeepc 
extreames. 1670 Cotton Esfernon 1. 11. 46 To which .. he 
was further necessitated by the King of Navarre’s breaking 
into Arms. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, xii. 170 She broke into 
wild weeping. 1871 A. R. Hope My Schoolb. Fr. (1875) 1 ro 
We broke into a titter. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton iv. 42 
The pony broke into a brisk trot. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
vi. § 2 (1882) 275 In Kent.. the discontent broke into open 
revolt. 

39 . To issue forth, come forth suddenly into no¬ 
tice, come as a surprise. Const, from, upon, into. 

17x1 Steele Sped. No. 41 fs He thought fit to break 
from his Concealment. 1712 Pope Messiah, See heav’n .. 
break upon thee in a flood of day. 1730 Johnson Rambt. 
No. 79 r 7 The anxieties that break into his face. 1830 
H. Rogers Ess. I. 1. 9 There is no author who so often breaks 
upon his readers with turns of thought, for which they are 
totally unprepared. 1853 Kane Grintu'tl Exp. xv. (1856) 
107 Here .. the Greenland shore broke upon us. 1884 W. 
C. Smith Kihi rest an 43 Only the lap of the rippling wave 
Broke on the hush of their solitude. 

40 . Of buds, flowers, roots, etc.: To sprout out, 
come forth, burst into flower or leaf, expand. 

C1325 Ret. Ant. I. 124 When hlosmes breketh on hrere. 
1868 Darwin A/tint. $ PI. II. xiii. 31 In .. carrot-beds a 
few plants nften ‘ break'—that is, flower too soon. 1882 
Garden 18 War. 187/x Vigorous young [vine] rods., will 
require dexterous handling to get them to break evenly. 

41 . To burst out of darkness, begin to shine; 
as the day, morning, daylight . Const, on, upon. 
Many varieties of this expression appear, often 
mixed with other uses of break, as * the darkness is 
breaking’; cf. ‘the clouds are breaking* in 26c. 

1535 Coverdale Isa. xxi. 12 The watchman answered : 
The daye breaketh on. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 83 
Brother lohn Bates, is not that the Morning which breakes 
yonder ? 16x1 Bible Gen. xxxii. 26 Let me goe, for the day 

breaketh (Coverd. breaketh onl. 1647 J. Hall Poems 92 
The day Breakes clearer on them. 1772 84 Cook Fay. (1790) 
V. x688 Till day began to break upon them. 1829 I. Taylor 
Enthus. X. 259 When .. the first beams of sound philosophy 
broke over the nations. 1836 Kingslev Lett. 11878 I. 31 Ere 
the sun had broken on the earth. 1871 M OR LEV Voltaire 
(1886) 23 The darkness seems breaking. 

+ b.' trans. To cause to break. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 1. xiv, Golden Phcbus .. With 
cloudes redde began to break the daye. 

42 . intr. (and with indirect pass.) To enter by 
breaking barriers; to make a forcible or violent 
entrance into a place ; to make an irruption. 
(Formerly expressed by break trans.: see 17.) 

1398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. A*, v. xxxv. (14951 147 That 
colae ayre breke not sodaynly in to the herte. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 11937 pai .. Brekyn into bildynges, britnet thepcpull. 
1628 Hobbes Thucyd, (1822' 55 The Lacedemonians after¬ 
wards brake into Attica. 1677 Moxon Meeh . Exerc. (1703' 
158 Carpenters with their Ripping Chissel do often Break in 
to Brick-walls; that is, they cut holes. 1883 Lazo Rep. 
Queen's B. XI. 590 The prosecutor’s house was feloniously 
broken into and entered. 

VIII. Phrases and combinations. 

* Phrases. 

43 . To break bulk (cf. 2 e) : c to open the hold 
and take out goods thence’ ( Capt. Smith's Sea- 
mahs Gram. 1692); to destroy the completeness 
of a cargo by taking out a portion, to begin to 
unload. 

1575 in Hist.Glasgowi 1881)117 Brekingbowk [ofa cargo]. 
1587 St. Paper Office Domest. Corr., To bring them [ships] 
into this realme without breaking bulke. 1622 Malynf.s 
A/tc. Law-Merch. 195 All Merchants ships being laden, 
haue alwaies .. becne permitted to breake Lulke below, or 
at Tilburie-Hope. 1668 Marvell Corr. xcviii. Wks. 1872-5 
11 . 257 An impeachment .. against Sir W. Penn, for break¬ 
ing bulke in the East India prizes. 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 106 F 2 Whether he would break Bulk, and sell his 
Goods by Retail. 1792 Burke Negro Code Wks. 1842 II. 
424 The faithful execution of his part of the trust at the 
island where he shall break bulk. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
v, He was breaking Casks out of the hold. 1883 Times 24 
Mar. 6 The whole [cargo of tea] can be sampled and sold 
the moment the steamer breaks bulk. 

44 . To break {the) ground (cf. 5 a) : 

a. To dig through the surface of ground, espe¬ 
cially when covered with turf; to plough up 
ground for the first time, or after it has lain long 
in pasture. See also To break up, 56 f. 

1712 Prideaux Direct. Ch. Wardens (ed. 4) 76 The Fee 
for breaking the soil |for a grave] belongs to them. Mod. 
(U. S.) It takes three farm-horses of good weight to break 
prairie-land. 

b. Of an army: To begin digging trenches. 

1678 Lottd. Gaz. No. 1320/3 We hear the French are 

breaking ground, as if they intended a formal Siege. 1810 
Wellington in Gurw. Disp. VI. 200 The enemy broke 
ground before Ciudad Rodrigo on the night before last. 

C. fig. To commence operations, take the first 
steps, do pioneer work. 

1709 Lomi.Gaz . No. 4555/3 I-ast Night we broke Ground. 
1830 De Quincey Bentley vlVs. VI. 56 One of those who 
first broke ground as a pioneer in the great field of Natural 
Philosophy. 1834 Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 792 They have 
broken no ground from which they have not been driven. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes i, Coutd I thus, as it were, not ex¬ 
haust my subject, but so much as break ground upon it. 

d. Nani . * Break-ground. Beginning to weigh, 
or to lift the anchor from the bottom.’ Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk. 
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175a Bra wes Lex Mercat. it6 If. .the ship breaks ground, 
and arrives at her port. 

45 . To break the ice [cf. quot. 1710]: to pre¬ 
pare the way, lake the preliminary steps, make 
a beginning; sometimes, in modern use, with a 
reference to the coldness or stiffness of first inter¬ 
course with strangers. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xi. lxii. 273 Caboto whose Cos- 
mogrnphie and selfe-proofe brake the Icc To most our late 
Discouercrs. x6xo Guillim Heraldry To Rdr., 1 have 
broken the Ice, and made way to some after-commers. 
1611 Cotgr., Achemincr, to commence, breake the ice. 
1683 D. A. Art Converse 15 The Ice being thus broken, 
another will utter her mind on the same matter. 1710 
Steele Tatler No. 7 f 6 The Ice heing broke, the Sound 
is again open for the Ships. 1775 Sin: hi dan Duenna 11, ii, 
•So! the ice is broke, and a .. civil beginning too! 1853 
H. Rogers Eel. Faith 28, 1 availed myself of a pause in 
the conversation to break the ice in relation to the topic 
which lay nearest my heart. 

46 . To break square, or squares [of uncertain 
origin : cf. 2 e]: to interrupt or violate the regular 
order; commonly in the proverbial phrase, it breaks 
no square , i.e. does no harm, makes no mischief, 
does not matter. 

1576 Foxe A. M. 986 The missyng of a few yeares in 
this matter, breaketh no great square in our story- *594 
1 '. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. II. xi6 There are but 
fewe that breake not square oftoner in eating & drinking 
too much then to litle. 1633 Herbert Temple, Discharge 
vii, Man and the present fit! if he provide [i. e. look into 
the future], He breaks the square. 1640 Fuller Joseph's 
Coat vii. (1867) 179 Would so small a matter have broken any 
squares? 1671 Drvden Even. Love 111. i, ’Tis no matter ; 
this shall break no Squares betwixt us ; 1760 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy ( 1802) II. v. 152 This fault in Trim broke no squares 
with them. 

47 . To break wind \ to void wind from the 
stomach or bowels. [But cf. Brake vp> to void 
from the stomach.] 

[1540 Lvndesav Satire 7624, I lay braikand like ane hrok. 
— 4367 Sche blubbirt. bokkit, and braikit still.] 1552 
Huloet Belkc, or bolke, or breake wynde vpwarde. 1606 
Holland Suetou. 171 He would give folke leave to breake 
winde downward and let it goe even with a crack at the 
very bourd. 1636 Healev tr. Theophrast. Char. 45 He 
lying along, belchcth or breaketh wind. 1795 J. Wolcott 
(P. l’indar) Lousiad Wks. x8i2 I. 269 Had the Thunderer 
but broke wind. 

* * Combined with adverbs : 

48 . Break across. * In tilling, when the tiller 
by unsteadiness or awkwardness suffered his spear 
to be . . broken across the body of his adversary, 
instead of by the push of the point’ (Narcs). Cf. 
Shaks. A. L. in. iv. 44. 

1580 Sidney (N.) One said he brake across, full well 
might it so be. 

To break asunder: see 25. 

49 . Break away. 

a. trans. [from 33.] To sever or remove by 
breaking. 

1420 E. E. Wills (1882) 45 A branche of be couerclc [is] 
y-broke away. 1781 Cowekr E.xpost. 501 The lamp that 
with awaking beams. Dispell’d thy gloom and broke away 
thy dreams. 1855 Costello Star. Screen 77 Those who.. 
broke away the bars which kept him prisoner. 

b. intr. (for ref. of a.) 

i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 11. 70 The snow .. broke away 
from the foot and fell into the chasm. 

c. intr. [from 36.] To start away with abrupt¬ 
ness and force ; to go off abruptly ; to cscaj>e by 
breaking from restraint. Alsoy 5 £. 

1535 Coverdale Jer. li. 6 The souldycrs brake awaye, and 
fled out of the cite by night. _ 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 
1 Feare me not man, I will not breake away, c 1610 
Middleton etc. Widozv 1. i. in Dodsley (1780) XII. 234 
When thieves arc taken, and breakaway twice or thrice one 
after another. 1852 Tuppkr Proverb. Philos. 3x7 A dappled 
hart hath flung aside the boughs and broke away. 1872 
Black Adv. Phaeton xii. 164 Ifpeoptc break away from the 
ordinary methods, .they must take their chance. 

To break back (Cricket;: see 32 b. 

50 . Break down. 

a. trans . [from II.] To break (anything) so that 
its parts fall to the ground ; to demolish, destroy, 
level with the ground. Also of things fig. 

138a Wyclif tsa. v. 5, 1 shal breke down hts wal. 1611 
Bible ibid., Breake downe the wall thereof. 1742 Wesley 
Wks. (1872) 1 . 353 They., brake down part of the house. 
1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. 1. i. o They would be 
powerful to break down; helpless to build up. 1878 Morlky 
Diderot II. 29 He will not, however, on that account break 
down the permanent safeguards. 

b. [from 7.] To break into small pieces; to 
crush; to decompose. 

1859 Jephson Brittany iv. 42 With delicious light French 
roll broken down into tt. ^ 1883 Athenaeum 29 Dec. 871/1 
The molecule oC arabic acid, CroHus On, is broken down. 

C. [from 12-13.] To crush or prostrate in 
strength, health, courage, etc. 

1853 A rab. Xts. 1 Rtldg. '274 So much was he already broken 
down by afflict ion, sorrow and terror. 1873 Morley Rous¬ 
seau I. 28 The character of Jean Jacques was absolutely 
broken down. 1885 Manch. Exam. 6 Sept. 5/4 He has 
been consistently anxious to break down the power in 
Egypt of the Turkish pashas. 

d. intr. (for ref.) To fall broken or in ruins; 
to collapse, give way, fail utterly, prove of no avail; 


to give way, as the back sinews of a horses leg 
(whence the technical use in 1S31, 1S64). 

1831 Vouatt Horse xvi. <1872) 373 A slight injury ..is 
called a sprain of the back sinews or tendons; and when it 
is more serious, the horse is said to have broken down. 1856 
Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq, 1. iii. 93 The mind may break 
down all at once under some sudden affliction. 1864 Ln. 
Palmerston in Daily Tel. 26 Aug., It often happens that 
a very good-looking horse breaks down. 1865 Trollope 
Belton hist. xxix. 345 The task before her was .. so difficult 
that she almost broke down in performing it. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 111 . 204 If this definition of justice breaks 
down. 1880 M’CarthyDwk Times III. xl. 223 His health 
almost suddenly broke down. 

e. [from 30.] To tone down, qualify. 

1867 Times & Gullick Painting 303 Breaking down the 
warm lights with cotours of the opposite quality. 1882 
Standard 9Oct. 2/7 He had used ‘while* sugar for ‘break¬ 
ing down ’ some gin. 1882 Printing Times \ Lithogr. 15 
Feb. 35 Another class of tones is formed by breaking down 
orange with its complementary colour blue. 

51. Break forth. 

a. intr. [from 37.] To make a rush forward. 

1552 Huloet, Breake forth or out, prorumpo. 16x1 Bible 

Exod. xix. 22 Lest the Lord breake forthvpon them. 1646 
Buck Rich. Ill, ti. 6i Forth breake* King Richard towards 
the Baric. 

b. Of flame, light, passion, war, disease, etc.: 
To burst out, break out. 

1535 Cover dale Isa. lix. 8 Then shal thy light break forth 
as y* mornyngc. 1561 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc m. i. 
The fire .. breakes forthwith double flame. 1596 Shaks. 
1 Hen. IV, ill. i. 27 Diseased Nature oftentimes breakes 
forth In strange eruptions. 1597 Dravton Mortimer. 11 A 
little sparke.. Breakes forth in flame. 1611 Bible Ex. ix. 
to A boyle breaking forth with blaines. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 384 Many Diseases, .break forth at particular times. 1660 
Stanley Hist. Philos. <1701* 85/2 In the second year., 
broke forth a War. 1712 Steele .Y/V, l. No. 302 » 3 ln 
Kmilia .. it [religion] does not break forth into irregular 
Fits and Sallies of Devotion. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
645 It was not only against the prisoners that his fury broke 
forth. 1871 Freeman form. Couq. IV. xviii. 224 He breaks 
forth into full light in the course cf the next year. 1875 
Bryce Holy Rom. F.ntp. vi. ted. 5 85 These were the feel- 
ings that .. broke forth in the shout of Henry. 

c. [from 36.] To break loose from restraint. 

1605 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 222 Breaking forth ln rankc and 

not to be endur’d riots, ax 639 W. Wiiateley Prototypes 
11. xxix. 1640 135 You young men that have too much 
broken forth. 

+ d. [from 40.] To spring or sprout out vigor¬ 
ously. Obs. 

1674 Grew Anat. Trunks vi. £4 The Trunk-Roots break 
forth all along it. 

e. [from 3S.] To burst into utterance; lo ex¬ 
claim with sudden outburst. 

1526 TinhalE Gal. iv. 27 Breake forth and crye thou that 
travelest not. x6xx Bible Isaiah xiv. 7 They breake foorth 
into singing. X725 Pope Odyss. XM.4S2 The Prince breaks 
forth ; proclaim What tydings, friends? 1882 Sun 14 May 
6/5 The anti-lacrossers cheered and broke forth with [aditty]. 

52. Break in. a. trans. — 14 . 

1785 Burke Sp. Xab. A root's Debts Wks. 1842 1 . 326 Sup- 

ose his highness not to be well broken in to things of this 

ind. 1840 M acauLav Clive 3 Savages.. wlm had not broken 
in a single animal to labour 1850 Mrs. Stowe: L'ncie Tom 
xix. 198, 1 broke a fellow in, once. 1856 F. Paget Owlet 0/ 
Ozolst 97 She must be well broke in to the smell of tobacco. 

b. intr. [from 42.] To force ones way in. 
enter forcibly or abruptly ; to make an irruption. 

1552 Huloet, Breake in, irmmpo. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World iv. v. § 6. 514 Ptolemy’s army brake in without re¬ 
sistance. 1615 G. SANDYS Trav. Ded.,Thc wild beasts, hatt¬ 
ing broken in vpouthem. 17x1 AnnisoN Sped. No. 131 r8 
When an unexpected Guest breaks in upon him. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones xv. v, I am afraid.. 1 break in upon 
you abruptly. 1884 Mehalah iv. 50 Le*t he should be 
broken in on from the cellar. 

c. To infringe upon or interfere with ; to inter¬ 
rupt or disturb suddenly or unexpectedly. 

1657 Burton’s Diary (18281II. 79 Bring in a Bill, which is 
as effectual. Otherwise business will break in upon you. 
1748 Chestkrf. Letters 11 . 81 Some little passion or humour 
always breaks in uj>on their best resolutions. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. 1 . 70 Whenever a standing rule of law. .hath 
been wantonly broke in upon by statutes or new resolutions. 
1806 G. Rose Diaries ti86o» I. 251, I would, .break in upon 
these I arrangements] to call in Clarges Street. 1820 W. 
Irving Sketeh-bk. (1859) 5 Those sudden storms which will 
sometimes break in upon the serenity of a summer voyage. 
1882 SitoRTiioesn J. Inglesant 11 . 378 The looming of can¬ 
non broke in upon the singing of tne psalms. 

d. To interpose abruptly in a conversation. 

a 1719 ADDtsos (J.) The doctor, .with a deep voice and a 
magisterial air breaks in upon conversation, and drives 
down all before him. 1807 Anna M. Porter Hnngar. Bro. 
78 ’ You remember the circumstances’, added the marshal, 
seeing Charles about to interrupt him, ’ but 1 'll not be broken 
in on . 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 1 18 Feeling the certainty 

of being right..the father broke in. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 9 In the discussion .. Glaucon breaks in with a 
slight jest. 

e. [from 39.] To burst or flash upon. 

1713 Berkeley Hylas and P. iii. ad fin., A new light 
breaks in upon my understanding. 1742-3 Obscn>. Method¬ 
ists 14 Fresh Emanations of Divine Light break in upon., 
my Soul. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. ii. (1852) 42 Had 
these lights but broken in upon an earlier period. 1865 
Dickens Mui. Fr. xii. Not the faintest flasn of the real 
state of the case broke in upon her mind. 

f. (See quot.). 

1823 P. Nicholson Praet. Builder 220 To Break in—To 
cut or break a hole in brick-work, with the ripping-chisel 
for inserting timber, etc. 
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53 . Break off*. 

a. tram. [from 27.] To discontinue (anything) 
abruptly; to put a forcible, abrupt, or definite end to. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Treat. 29 pou sail .. breke of pat. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 151 Vouchsafe .. to inter- 
rupte and broke of the swete quietnes of contemplacyon. 
1597 Morley Introd. Mus. 117 Now wil 1 breake off my 
intended walke. 1611 Bible Dan . iv. 27 Breake off thy 
sinnes by righteousnesse. 1649 Milton Eikou. 2 The first 
parlament he broke off at his coming to the Crown. 171a 
Hughes Sped. No. 554 ? 7, 1 might break off the account 
of him here. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 295 ? 4 We find 
several Matches broken off upon this very Head. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 255 The conferences were soon 
broken off. 

b. intr. To leave off or stop abruptly. 

1*1340 Hampole Prose Treat. 29 When pou hase bene 
besye vwtwarde. .pou sail breke offe and come agayne to pi 
prayers. 1588 Shaks. L.L. L.\. ii.262 Not one word more my 
maides, breake off, breake off. 1589 Puttenha.m Eng. Poesie 
in. xii. (Arb.) 178 When we begin to speake a thing, and 
breakeof in the middle way. 1641 J. Jackson TrueEvang. 
T. n. 122 We must not here breake off ; let us continue on 
the story. 1727 De Toe Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 42 Upon 
this their consultation broke off. 1841 Macaulay in Tre- 
velyan Lt/e(zBj6! II. ix. in HemayLreak off in the middle 
of a story. 

c. =32. 

1725 De Foe I'oy. round World (1840) 129 She found the 
shore break off a little, and soon after a little more. 1833 
Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 30 The front rank break off to the 
left. 

d. trans. [from 33.] To sever or detach com¬ 
pletely by breaking. 

1530 Palsgr. 465/1, 1 breake of a pcce or porcyon of a 
thyng from the hole. 1611 Bible Ex. xxxii. 2 Breake off 
the golden earerings which are in the eares of your wiues. 
1710 Steele Tatter No. 15 I* 1 To the End of that Stamen 
of Being in themselves which was broke off by Sickness. 
1759 B. Martin Mat. Ilist. Eng. 1 . Cornw. 4 Part of one of 
them has been broke off. 

e. intr. To detach oneself abruptly from. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. 1. ii. 132, 1 must from this enchant¬ 
ing Queene breake off. 1862 St\SLfv Jew. Ch. <1877' 1 * 
x. 198 A Jewish sect.. which professes to have broken off 
from Israel at this time. 

f. [from 34.] To sever connexion or relation 

to separate. 

1647 W. Browne Pole.r. 11. 73 To breake off instantly with 
the enemies of his greatness and religion. 1667 Pkpys 
Diary?-] July, The King and my Lady Castlemaine arc 
quite broke otf, and she is gone away. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 36 r 1 False Lovers, and their shallow Pretences for 
breaking off. 1827 Scott Surg. Dau. 11 . 158 Her ungrate¬ 
ful lover was now occupied with the means, not indeed of 
breaking off with her entirely, but, etc. 

g. trans. To draw off sharply, withdraw com¬ 
pletely from. 

1607 Topsell four-/, feasts 107 Then must the retreat be 
sounded, and the Dogs be broken off 1700 J. Law Couuc. 
Trade (1751 1 155 At whose pains, .ought the people of this 
kingdom be hroken off from this habit of idleness. 

h. [from 2S b.] To intercept and repel. 

1791 Smeatox Edystone L. § 338 A sloping Bank .. to 
break off the fury of the sea. 

t i. intr. [from 24.] To start, begin. Obs. 

1591 Lvly Sappho it. iii. 177 Then shall wee have sweet 
intisique. But come, I will not breake off. 

j. Naut. (See quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor s Word-Ik. s.v. She breaks o/f /rout 
her course: applied only when the wind will not allow of 
keeping the course ; applies only to k close-hauled ' or ‘on ' 
the wind ’. Broken o/f fallen off, in azimuth, from the course. 
To break on : sec 41. 

54. Break out. 

a. trans. [from 33.] To force out by breaking. 

1611 Bible Ps. Iviii. 6 Breake out the great teeth of the 

young lyons. Mod. To break the glass out of a window, 
the teeth out of a rake, etc. 

b. intr. [from 37.] To burst or spring out from 
restraint, confinement, or concealment. Said of 
persons and things material, also of fire, light, etc. 

a 1000 Becnvul/ 50S5 Geseah ba. .stream ut bonan brecan 
of beor^e. < 1205 Lay. 30854 pat he [the pick} brae ut hi* 
foren under his hreaste. c 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4465 
Bot at pe last )> a i sal breke out And destroy many landes 
obout. 1382 Wvcljf Isa. Iviii. 8 Thanne shal breken out as 
morutid tni li^t. Ibid. xxxv. 6. ^76 Lambaroe Perarnb. 

Kent (1826' 261 Those very wcllcs or springs..whereof the 
one breaketh out of the ground about Stallesfield. 1647 
Sectary Dissected 17 What an ambush of Banditi is here 
broken out against the poor Statutes? 1679 W. Longue* 
vtLLE in Hatton Corr. (1878) 183 Sunday last a fire or two 
broke out in y* citty. 1763 Wesley Jml. 21 Aug., The 
sun broke out several times, and shone hot in my face. 
1885 Manch. Exam. 6 July 5/r A fire broke out and spread 
with great rapidity. 

c. said of a morbid eruption on the skin ; also 
of an epidemic disease. 

1535 Coverdale Levit. xtii. 12 Whan the leprosy breaketh 
out in the szkynne. 1640 Fuller Abet Rediv. (1867) 11 . 143 
There brake out a. grievous pestilence in that city. 1661 
Lovell Hist. Anim. «$• Min. 327 The measells, which are 
little swellings, red, breaking out in the skinn. 1711 Addi¬ 
son Sped. No. 16 p 2 Those Blotches and Tumours which 
break out in the Body. 1842 Tennyson Walk, to Mail 71 
The same old sore breaks out from age to age. 1851 Dixon 
IK Pentt xxxl(x872> 298 The yellow fever broke out in 
Philadelphia. 

d. A person, or his body, is also said to break 
out {in or into boils, etc.). 

c 1300 Beket 2421 His flesch bigan to breken out: and 
rotede and foule stonk. 1552 Hulokt, Breake oute, or 


braste oute, as a mannes face doth with heate. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. (1830) 300 The bodies of children .. breaking out 
into biles anti scabs. 1690 Lend. Gas. No. 2596,4 lie is a 
short.. Man, his Lips broke out. 1769 Goldsm. Rom. 
Hist. (1786) 11 . 144 His face was all broke out into ulcers. 
1819 L. Hunt Indicator No. 7(1822* I. 56 He used to break 
out in enormous biles and blisters. 

e. said of exclamations, feelings, passions, 
traits ; of discord, riot, war, rebellion, etc. 

1580 Baret Ah\ B 1201 Laughter breaketh out soudainlie. 
if^8 Drayton Heroic. Ep. n. 35 My Heart must breake 
within, or Woes breake out. 1649 Milton Eikou. iv. < 1851> 
360 Besides this, the Rebellion in Ireland was now broke 
out. 1715 Burnf.t Own Time II. 406 HLs speech was sup¬ 
pressed for some days, but it broke out at last. 1845 S, 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Re/. I. 420 The natural antagonism 
between them soon broke out. 1847 L. Hunt A/r«, Women , 

Bks. 11 . xi. 274 Traits of him still break out. 1848 Mac¬ 
aulay Hist. Eng. I. 163 Formidable riots broke out in 
many places. 1850 W. Irving Goldsm. xxix. 284 His good¬ 
ness of heart, which broke out on every occasion. 

f. Persons or other agents are also said to break 
out into or in some manifestation of feeling or 
some action. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 19 A metrer breketh out in this 
maner in praysing of this cite. 1599 Smaks. Much Ado 1. i 
24 Did he breake out jnto tearcsY 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
ix.83 Thomas Piercy. .brake out into open Rebellion against 
the Queen. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 45 r 6 She broke out 
into a loud Soliloquy. 1795 Southey Joan 0/Arc vm. 316 
The exultant French Break out in loud rejoicing. 1875 
Jowett Plato led. 21 I. 185 Ctesippus again breaks out, and 
again has to be pacified by Socrates. Mod. lie’s not a 
confirmed dipsomaniac, but only breaks out nowand again. 

55 . Breakthrough. [f. branch VI). Through 
is here originally a preposition, and the analysis is 
to break Ih rough - a -fence , not to break-through a 
fence, but the prep, tends to attach itself to the 
vb. as in 1- - pofringen, and is sometimes nsed 
absol. as an adverb.] 

a. tra)is. To penetrate a barrier of any kind 
by breaking it ; to force one’s way through. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 5827 He hit hynt so hctturly.. pat he 
breke kurgh the burd to the bare throte. 1697 Drvden 
I’irg. Georg, tv. 528 Hypanis, profound, Breaks through th‘ 
opposing Rocks. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 53 r 8 A Satyr 
peeping over the silken Fence, and threatening to break 
through it. 

/ig. 1597 Hooker Reel. Pol v. xlix. § 6 Neither are they 
able to break through those errors wherein they are settled. 
1798 Ff.rriar itlnstr. Sterne ii. 24 Wit, like beauty, can 
break through the most unpromising disguise. 1847 !*• 
Hunt Men, Women t <v Bks. II. xi. 262 Those conventional 
hypocrisies of which most people are ashamed, even when 
they would be far more ashamed to break through them. 

b. To burst through restraints of, transgress. 

1712 Budof.ll Sped. No. 401 ? 7, I purpose to break 

through all Rules. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 1. iii, A cus¬ 
tom he never broke through on any account. 1808 T. Jef¬ 
ferson Writ. 11830 IV. 129, I was unwilling it should be 
broke through by others. 

e. To project abruptly through. 

i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 11. So Two rocks break through 
the snow. 

d. absol. 

1526 Tixdale Matt. vi. 19 Where theves breake through 
and steale. 1659 Burton’s Diary i 1828 IV. 273 The Chair 
broke through and rose without a question. 1690 Locke 
Educ. § 70 After Corruption had once broke thro’. 

✓- 56 . Break up. 

a. trans. [from 1.] To break into many parts; 
to disintegrate. 

1752 Brawls Lex Mere at. 52 If a shin be broken up or 
taken to pieces .. and afterwards .. be reouilt.. she is now 
another, and not the same ship. 1864 Derby Mercnty 7 Dec., 
The steel pieces were broken up, and the iron ones were 
beaten up into bars. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 7 He 
cannot understand how an absolute unity, .can be broken 
up into a number of individuals. 1876 J. 11 . Newman Hist. 
Sk. 1 . 1. ii. 54 Heraclius succeeded in. .breaking up the Per¬ 
sian power. 

b. To rend or tear: see 2 a. 

c. To cut up, carve : see 2 1 >. 

d. [from 2 f.) To dissolve, disband, put an end 
to, give up ; as in to break a regiment, gang, par¬ 
liament {obs.) ; to break up a house, household, 
housekeeping, school, an assembly. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, ii, Many worshipful Men., were 
compelled by Necessity to break up their Houshnlds. c 1500 
Song in Ret. Ant. 1 .117 To brek upe the scole. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Cobler 12 Glad to hearc the Devill is breaking up 
house in England, and removing somewhether else. 1721 
Loud. Gas. No. 5977/2 They .. broke up their Assembly. 
1833 Mahayat P. Simple xxix, My uncle, .had. .broken up 
his housekeeping. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 70 We 
fairly gave way and broke up the company. 

e. absol. and intr. from preceding. 

1535 Cover dale Isa. xxxvii. 36 So Sennacherib the kinge 
of tne Assirians brake vp, and dwelt at Niniue. 1536 
Wmotheslky Chrou. (18751 1 . 52 The twentith daie of Julie, 
the Convocation brooke upp at Poulcs. 1606 G. W[ooo- 
cocke) Ivstiiie 14 b Euery one bethinking how he might 
priuly breake vp, and steale home to resist the Enemy. 
1612 Drayton Poly-olb, v. 77 Then vp the Session brake. 
1882 Boy's Own P. IV. 283 A few days later the school broke 
up for the summer holidays. 

f. trans. [from 5.] To open up (ground) with 
the spade or plough. 

1557 Tussf.R 100 Points llusb. lxi, In January, husbandes 
will breake vp their lay. 1611 Bible Jer. iv. 3 Breake vp 
your fallow ground, a 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815) 
192 The roads having been broke up by the heavy rains in 


the spring, were..rough. 1787 Winter Syst. Hvsb. 129 
The beginning of October Is the best season for breaking-up 
old pasture-lands. 

f g. intr. [from 5 b.] break out, 54 d. Obs. 

1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoflt. 1 a, [It] maketh the skin 
stronge, harde, and also cleane, that it break vp no more. 

h. [from 8 b.] Of frost, (formerly) of an epi¬ 
demic : To givq way, cease. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 383 In Barbary, the Plagues break up 
in the Summer Moneths. 1801 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) IV. 355 Before the frost broke up at Cronstadt. 

i. [from 12 c.] To fail in physical organization. 

tj. trans. [from 16, 17.) To burst open (a 

barrier , make forcibly way into (a house', open 
forcibly (a letter, box, etc.). 

1523 Ld. Berners Etviss. 1 . cccxxii. 501 With great axes 
they brake vp the dore. 1552 Huloet, Breake vp a w-ryt or 
letter, resigno. 1578 Timme Calvin on Get/. 199 The Lord 
brake up the floodgates of the waters. 1646 Burd. Issach. 
in Phettix (17081 11 . 309 If any should offer violence to 
break up the Doors. 1682 Bunvan Holy U r ar 278 When 
we had hroken it [the letter] up and had read the contents 
thereof. 1700 Blackmore Job 108 lie in the dark Breaks 
houses up, on which he set his mark. 1712 Prideauv 
Direct. Ch.-Wardens (ed. 4I 87 If any Person doth in the 
Night-time break up the Church. 1827 Carlylf. Germ. 
Ron. 11 1.223 Fixlein. .broke up the presentation as his own. 

+ k. absol. [from prec.] Obs. 

1528 Tisdale Doctr. Treat. (18481 203 Let the judges., 
not break up into the consciences of men. 1535 Coverdale 
Matt. vi. 20 Where theucs nether breake vp nor yet steale. 

I. To begin or commence operations upon. 

1688 Loud. Gas. No. 2344/4 There was 500 Acres of Fresh 
Grass, .broak upon May Day. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 60 
p 4 As a Mine not broken up. 

+ m. intr. [from 39.j To transpire. Obs. 

1584 J. Carmichael Let. in W'odrcni* Soc. Misc. 418 The 
murder of the Prince of Orange first brack up and came by 
special! post. 

+ n. [from 40]. To burst (into flower). Obs. 

c 1450 Henkvson Mor. fab. 45'l heblossomes blyth brack 
vp on hanke and bra. 

Phrase-key of Break f. in addition to the adverbial 
combinations 1 :—b one's back, 7 b;/’ ball, 31 ; / balls, 24 ; 
b bank, 11; /* in billiards, 24 ; / blows with, 3 ; boils /, 4 ; 
b bonds, 25; b bounds, 19: b brain, 12 b; / bread, 3; 
buds/, 40: / bulk, 43; / cloth, 2 a;/cover,covert,20; /in 
cricket. 31; day /, 41; / day, 15 c ; b deer, 2b;/ fall, 28 b ; 
/fast, 29 c; fish/, 36 d; flowers/, 320,40; / fowl, fox, 2 b; 
/ free, 36: frost /, 8 b;/ ground, 44; / of habit, 33; / 
one's head, 5 b; b one’s heart, 7 c, 22; / horse, 14 ; / 
house, 17 ; / ice, 45 ; / into, 38, 42 ; / jail, 19; / iest, 23; 
/ joint, 31; / journey, 28 b; / a lance with, 3; / law, 15 ; 
/ loose, 36; / marriage, matrimony, 15 d ; / matter, 22; 
/ one’s mind, 12 b, 22 ; morning /, 41 ; / one’s neck, 7 b ; 
/ news, 22 ; / oath, 15c ; / officer, 35; / on, 39, 41; /open, 
17 h; b parle, 24; / parliament, 2 f; / peace, 15 ; / in 
pieces, 1; /ofpractice, 33; / Priscian's head, 5b; / prison, 
19; / promise, 15 c; / ranks, 26; / regiment, 2 f; / rest, 
29; Z sheer, 31 ; / ship, 2 d ; / siege, 27; / sigh, 23; / 
silence, sleep, 29; / small, 1 ; / smile, 23 ; / soil, 20 b; / 
spirit, 13; / spousehood, 15 d ; / squares, 46; / stillness, 
29 ; / a straw* with, 3; / on torture, 7b;/ trade, 24 ; / upon, 
39, 41; b vein, 4 ; voice /, 6; / water, 20 b; waves /. to; 
/ on w heel, 7b;/ w ind, 12 b, 47 ; b w ith, 2 e, 22 b, 34; 
/ wool, 2 c; / one’s word, 15c; / w'ords w ith, 3. 

Break-. The verb-stem in composition forming 
sbs. or adjs. . 

I. With verb 4- object. 

1 . Forming sbs., as break-bones, the Ossifrage 
or Osprey ; break bulk, one who breaks bulk, a 
captain that abstracts part of his cargo ; break- 
club {Golf), any obstacle on which the player 
might break his club; f break-forward, an alleged 
old name of the hare; + break-gap, that which 
opens a passage; + break-hodge, a trespasser; 
t break-league, a breaker of a league or treaty ; 
+ break-love, a disturber or destroyer of love ; 
+ break-net, the Dog-fish or Thresher ; + break- 
peace, a peace - breaker; f break - promise, a 
promise-breaker ; + break - pulpit, a boisterous 
preacher ; + break - vow, a breaker of vows ; 
break-wind dial., a disease of sheep. 

i8Sx A. C Grant Bush Li/e Queen si. xxix. II. 133 One 
of the men .. has managed to stop the * break-aways. 
1838 Pok A. G. Pym Wks. 1864 IV. 123 It is frequently 
caficd the ‘break-bones, or osprey petereL 1622 R. Haw¬ 
kins Voy.^ S. Sea (1847) 166 To smother their owne dis¬ 
loyalties, in suffering tnese *breake-bulks to escape. 1857 
Chambers In/orm. II. 67, Id/iing 0/ * Break-clubs. —All 
loose impediments within twelve inches of the ball may 
be removed on or off the course when the hall lies on 
grass, c 1300 Names 0/ Hare in Rcl. Ant. 1 . 13 The 
make-fare, the *breke-lorwart. 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. 
(1662) Ep. Dcd., The *break-gap to all those mischiefs 
that flowed in upon the King. 1573 Tusser Hush. (1878) 33 
Keepe safe thy fence, scare "breakhedge thence. 1582 
Stanyhl’RST sEneis iv. (Arb.) 113 A 1 faythlcsse *break 
leages. Ibid. 143 Like a *breakloouc mak'bat adultrcr. 
1583 J. Higins Junius' Nomenclator, 'Breakenet, a sea- 
dog or do^fishe. 1623 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Lamia , a cer- 
taine dog-hsh called a Breaknet. 1593 Pass. Morrice 73 
Our only "breakepeace. 1600 Shaks. A. K L. iv. i. 196, I 
will thinke you the most patheticall *breake-promise. 1589 
Marprel. E/it. F, Som of our bishops are very great 
**breakcpulpits. 1583 Stanyhuast sEneis iv. (Arb.) 444 This 
•brakeuow naughtye. 1596 Shaks. John if. ii. 569 That 
Broker, that still breakes the pate of faith. That dayly 
hreake-vow. 1823 Hocg Shep/t. Cat. I. no It never saw 
either braxy or *breakwind. 

2 . Forming adjs., as break-ax, that breaks axes, 
as in Break-axTree,N/tw«^a Jamaicensis ; break- 
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bone, bone-breaking, as in break-bone fever, 
the dmgut , an infectious eruptive fever of warm 
climates; break-covert, that breaks covert ; 
f break - dance, disturbing, turbulent. See also 
Break-back, Break-neck. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 250 The * Brake-axe Tree. It 
is so very hard that it is found a difficult matter even to cut 
it down. 1866 A. Flint Print. Med. (1880) 1073 Excru¬ 
ciating pains in the head, eyes, muscles of the neck, loins, 
and extremities are prominent traitsof the affection ; hence 
the name *breakbone fever. 1885 Laoy Bhassey The 
Trades 395 A ship with several cases of ‘ Dengue or 
‘ Breakbone fever * on board. t8ao Keats Isabella xxviii, 
The ''break-covert blood-hounds. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. 
Irel. Ep. Dcd., This brainesicke and *breakedanse Girald 
of Desmond, .did breakc into treasons. 

II. With the vb, used attrib. = breaking ; as 
break-piece, break-iron. 

1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 253 An electromagnet 
with a self-interrupting *brcakniecc attached to its armature. 
1881 Mechanic §383. 166 Tnc "break-iron by which the 
shaving is turned in its upward course. 

Break (br^k), sb. x Also 4 brek, 5-6 breke, 
5-7 breake. [f. Break v.J 

1 . An aet of breaking ; breakage, fracture. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6344 VVit-vten ani brek or brist. Ibid. 
804a Wit-vten brek of ani bogh. c 1440 Promp . Part'. 49 
Breke, or brekynge, ruptura , fraetura . 1870 Standard 

12 Dec., The great operation had been stoppeu by the break 
of a bridge of boats. 

b. \\ ilh adverbs, expressing the action of the 
corresponding verbal combinations (Break v. 48 - 
56); as break-away, break-in, break-out, 
Break-down, Break-up, etc. 

1885 Times 4 June 10/3 After several ''breaks away the 12 
competitors were despatched to an excellent start. 1856 
Kane Arc. Expi. II. vii. 83 My joy at this first *break-in 
upon its drudgery. 1820 Scot r Abbot xxvi, They would 
be sure to make a * break-out if the officers meddled with 
the auld Popish witch-wife. 1870 St aiula rd 12 Dec., On 
the break-out of the war. 

2 . Break of day or morn : the first appearance 
of light, the dawn. So Break of June \ the begin- 
ing or opening days of June. 

1584 Lodge Alarum , Pcrb. <5* Prise. 21b, The careful 
Marnner..sought for his Loade starre, and at breake of 
morning, .found it out, 1597 Dkayton Mortimer. 107 The 
misty breake yet proucs a goodly day. 1647 W. Brown i: 
Polex. it. 205 At the fifth dayes break, those that were in 
the top of the maine Mast began to cry, Land 1708 Loud. 
Gas. No. 4471/3 Lieu tenant-General Dcdemwas. .order'd to 
march Yesterday at break a-Day. 1755 Young Centaur vi. 
(1757) IV. 252, 1 sec the break of their moral day. 1812 J, 
Wilson Isle 0/Palms ill. 749 Now dim, now dazzling like 
the break of morn. 1820 Kkats Isabella iv. 26 A whole long 
month of May in this sad plight Made their cheeks paler by 
the break of June. 

J* 3 . An irruption, a breaking in. Ohs. 
c 1565 R. Lindsay Chron. Scot. (1728) 57 The Englishmen 
had wasted so much on the borders, without any occasion 
or break of him to England. 
t 4 . A breaking lorth, a burst (of sound). Obs. 
*75o [R. Pultock] Life P. Wilkins xxxiii. < 1883’) qo, 1 The 
oraer of their flight was admirable, and the break of the 
trumpets so great., that I wondered how they could bear it. 

5 . Cricket. A * twist’ or deviation of the ball 
from its previous direction on touching the ground. 
Break-back : the breaking in of a ball from the off 
side (i. e. with a right-handed bowler). 

1866 Jerks in from Short Leg 74 The break-back remov¬ 
ing a bail destroys in a moment the vision of triumph. 
1881 Standard 18 June 3/1 Steel beat him with the break, 
and Hone stumped him well. i88x Moan , Mag. XLII 1 . 
288/2 By virtue of a good pitch and a break back. 1884 I. 
Bligh in Lillywhite s Cricket Ann. 7 Considerable com¬ 
mand over the ball in respect of pitch and break. 1886 
Daily Xnos 22 July 5/1 Mr. Tylecote. .was bowled by an 
unplayable break-back of Mr. Spofforth's. 

6. a. Billiards. A consecutive series of success¬ 
ful strokes; the number of points thus scored, 
b. Similarly in Croquet. 

1865 Times 10 Apr., Sir. Russell vastly improved in his 
play, making some very excellent breaks. 1874 J. Heath 
Croquet Player 55 Do not let the balls you arc playing 
on in your break get too close together. 1883 Landtf Water 
10 Feb. 99 It is evidently possible, given the necessary 
nerve ana^skill, for breaks of 500 and upwards to be made 
on the billiard tables of the present make. 

7 . A broken place, gap, or opening : of more 
general application than Breach. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14012 par sco fand ani breck or sare, 
Wit hir smerl sco smerd pare. 1539 Act 31 Hen. HII, v, 
It shalbe lawfull..tu make dere leapes and breakes in the 
said hedges. 1688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 987 
At the breakes of some banks, I have found veins of Clay. 
1691 T. H[ale] Acc. Xew Invent. 97 Where these Holes or 
Breaks are met with. 1836 Macgjlliyray lr. Humboldt's 
Trav. li. 39 The Peak of 'J cydc. .appeared in a break above 
the clouds.^ 1879 Sequin /Slack For. xiv. 236 He might 
wander, .without finding a break in the mountain wall, 
f b. An opening, a bay. Obs. 

*557 Paynkl Barclays Jugurth 80 For about the 
extreme partes of Affrike be ij hrekes of the sea |L. sinus] 
ncre together. 

8. An interruption of continuity : a. in anything 
material ; spec, in geological strata, a fault - ; also 
in the deck of a ship see quot. 1850). 

1725 De Fob Foy. round World (1840) 264 The hollow 
channel in the middle where there was a kind of fall or 
break in it. 1747 Hooson Miners Diet. Yviijh, Signs of 
some Break, Chun, or Vein. 1791 Smeaton Edystone L. 


§ 209 Probably with several hreaks, as is usual in the 
arrangement of the Strata of the earth. 1832 Makkyat .V. 
Forster xxxii, Captain Drawlock walked to the break of 
the gangways. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xiii. 32 Foster 
went as far as the break of the deck, and there wailed for 
him. t c 1850 Rudim. Xcwig. < Weald 101 Break , the sudden 
termination or rise in the decks of some merchant ships, 
where the aft and sometimes the forepart of the deck is kept 
up to give more height between decks. 

b. in a course of aclion or time. 

1689 Sherlock Death iii. § 4 < 17311 114 It makes a Break 
in our Lives. 1830 Lyell Print. Geol. I. 134 This remark¬ 
able break in the regular sequence of physical events. 1878 
Lady Herbert lliibners Ramble 1. xii. 184 The run is 
5,000 miles without a break. 1878 Mobley Diderot I. 252 
lie would pass a whole month without a day's break, work¬ 
ing leu hours a day at the revision of proof-sheets. 

c. in a discourse or composition ; in the rlnthm 
of a verse ; also in printed mailer. Occas. attrib ., 
as in break-line. 

1627 C.m*t. Smith Seaman's Gram. A tiij b. N on fimlu the 
word in the Margcnt in that breakc [paragraph] against it. 
1710 Swift Tatter No. 230 • 6 The Breaks at the F.uil of 
almost every Sentence. 1779 Johnson Dryden , L. P. < 181G 
IX. 393 The Alexandrine .. invariably requires a break at 
the sixth syllable. 1885 Lazo Rep. Queens B. XIV. 727 
There is no break in the section, and the words 4 in any 
highway govern all that follow 

d. Marks-J employed in print or writing 

to indicate abrupt pauses. 

1733 Swu r On Poetry Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 186 In modem wit 
all printed trash is Set off with num’rous breaks - - - and 
dashes —. 1862 T. TkolloI’B Marietta I. x. 183 An un¬ 

limited supply of question stops, marks of admiration, italics 
and breaks. 

9 . Music, a. The poinL of separation between 
the different registers of a voice, b. ‘ In an organ 
stop: The sudden Alteration of the proper scale- 
series of pipes by returning to those of an octave 
lower in pitch ’ Stainer and Barrett). 

1881 C. A. Edwards Organs 153 As a rule on modern 
organs the breaks are made on the C sharp keys. 1883 
Cukwen Standard Course 105/2 Passages running across 
the * break ’ can be sung with an even quality of voice. 
Ibid. 107/1 'I’he break between the upper and lower thick 
registers is easily noticed in male voices. 

10 . Something abruptly breaking the line, or 
level ; an irregularity, roughness, knot. etc. 

1756 Burke Sub/. <y />. Wks. I. 241 The fine variation U 
lost in wrinkles, sudden breaks, and right lines. 1771 Sir 
J. Reynolds Disc. iv. 11876* 362 A port rail-pain ter. .leaves 
out all the minute breaks, .in the face. 1787 Best Angling 
ied. 2' 168 Break , a knot in the joint of a rod. 
b. Archil 'see quota.) 

1685 Evelyn Diary 11827 ML 178 Windows and Columns 
at the break and entrance of free-stone. 1807 Hutton 
Course Math. 11 . 88 The breaks of the windows themselves 
are 8 feet 6 inches high, and 1 foot 3 inches deep. 1823 i\ 
\ icholson Pract. Build. 441 Any portion of the exterior 
side of a building which protrudes itself towards the spec¬ 
tator, is denominated a projection or break. 

11 . A number of chests of tea. a lot or consign¬ 
ment. 

1864 Times 4 Nov. Breaks of Canton scented orange 
pekoe. 1883 Ibid. 24 Mar. 6 In a break of 600chests you 
will find an absolute uniformity of weight, both of package 
and contents and of quality. 

12 . A portion of ground broken up for cultiva¬ 
tion ; a tract distinct in surface or appearance. 

1674 Ray S. .5- F.. Count. IS Ws. 60 Break , land plowed the 
first year after it hath lain fallow in the sheep walks. A or/. 
1767 A. Young Farmer's Lett. People it, I have...seen 
Breaks of wheal of five quarters per acre. 1794 Statist. 
Acc. Scot. XI. 152 Such farms as arc divided into 3 inclo¬ 
sures, or, as they arc commonly called, breaks. 1878 Black 
Green Past. II. 14 Young rabbits .. scurried through the 
dry heather to the sandy breaks. 1883 Xatnre XXYII. 
446 The ‘break 1 or oasis, believed., to exist in the interior 
of Greenland. 

13 . dial. A large number or quantity. 

1808 Jamieson Breaks a considerable number of people, a 
crowd; as a break of folk, Fife. 18S0 IF. Cornwall Gloss. 
tE. D. S.», Brake, a large quantity : particularly applied to 
flowers, as a ‘brake of honeysuckle’. 1884 G. C. Davies 
Xorfolk Broads xxxii. 247 The sky was cloudless, & the 
stars remarkably brilliant. .Alluding to the ‘ break ’ of stars 
above us, the man said that it foretold rough stormy weather. 

Break, sb.- Also brake. [Derivation not quite 
certain: app. f. Break v. t in the sense Mo break 
a horse’ ; but it is said in Knight’s A/ncr. Mcch. 
Did. to be a general name for the fore-part or 
frame of a carriage, so that it may possibly be an 
application of Brake jA 5 ] 

1 . A large carriage-frame (having two or four 
wheels) with no body, used for breaking in young 
horses. 

1831 Loudon Cycl. Agric. ied. 21 1002 The training of 
coach-horses commences with..driving in a break or four- 
wheeled frame, 1865 Derby Mercury t Mar., A horse- 
breaker's drag, or break, with two horses harnessed to it. 

2 . A large wagonette. 

1874 Laoy Barker „V. Zealand iv. 23 In their comfort¬ 
able and large break with four horses. 1882 Proc. Be mo. 
Xat. Club IX. 111. 451 A brake and four conveying a large 
party. 1884 P'cess Alice Mem. 72 Louis drove me and his 
two brothers in a break. 1885 Planch. Exam. 23 Apr. 5/2 
The large brakes which convey pleasure-seekers. 

Break, var. spelling of Brake sb~, 3 , 5 , 7 , vA 
Breakable tbr^kab*!), a. [f. Break v. + 
-able.] Capable of being broken, frangible. 

1570 Levins Man ip. 2 Breakable, fragilis. 1611 CoroR., 


t BrisaNe , burstable, brcakeablc. 1646 Fuller Wounded 
Consc. 11841) 278 Christ's bones were in themselves break¬ 
able. 1844 Proc. Berw. Xat. Club II. Ml. 100 Breaking 
the eggs and every other thing breakable. 

Hence Brea'kableness. 

1856 Rusk IN Mod. Paint. III. t\. xv. § 13 The character 
! on which he fixes first is frangihility —breakableness to bits. 

Breakage 1 braked.}), [f. Break v. + -age.] 

1 . The action or fact of breaking. 

1813 Wellington in Gurw. Disp. X 473 There has already 
been much breakage. 1827 Q. Rev. XaXV. j^i The break¬ 
age of the crockery was the grand coup-de-theatre. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Res 11. ii, In their [children's] wanton break- 
ages and defacements, you shall discern a creative instinct. 

b. Music. The change in the quality of the 
voice in passing from one 4 register ’ to another. 

1883 Cukw en Standard Course 105/2 k is remarkable that 
the change of breakage into this register should be just an 
octave higher than that into the thin register. 

2. The resttl’s of breaking; loss or damage 
caused by breaking. 

1848 Arnould Mar. Insur. (1866* II. in. i ^'67 A certain 
per ccntage is fixed. .as the ordinary amount of leakage and 
breakage for which the Underwriter is in no case iiuble. 
1849 Fleese Comm. Class* Bk. 77 When gold dust, or the 
precious metal* in ore, are bought, the loss of weight or off- 
fall in refining, called in some places breakage. 

3 . An interruption caused by breaking; a break. 

1871 Farrar Witn. Hist. i. 36 Merc then are miracles. 

breakages in the unbroken continuity. 1881 Stokes in 
Xature No. 626. 614 If there was a breakage in the cable 
something like 300 miles off. 

4. Xaut. v scc (plot.) 

1867 Smytii Sailor's Word-bk. 130 Breakage, the leaving 
of empty spaces in stowing the hold. 

Breakage var. form of Bkakeack. 

Brea k-back, a. [f. Break v.+ Back sb. 1 ; cl. 
Break-neck.] That breaks the back ; crushing, 
over heavy. 

1556 J. Heyuood Spidi r <y F. Ixxii. 16 Our breakback* 
burdens. 1607 J. D.wti s Summa Tot. 21 lb All breakc- 
backc Crosses which we vndergo. 1822 W. Cobiii.n Rnr. 
Rides 11885 1 . 104 All the break-back and sweat-extracting 
work. 

Break back {Cricket : see Break sb. 1 5. 
Break-down tlm“»kdmm; see below). [1. 
the verbal phrase break down (see Break v. 50). 

In this and similar verbal formation-, the stress seems 
primarily to be even brea'k doio’n , or with stronger force 
on the adv. dnea’k down ; but. i:i familiar and well-esta¬ 
blished expressions as >en>c 2 , there is a tendency to take 
the combination without analysis as a single word, and t<> 
say brca'kdozc'.u, or even brca'kdozon : this K also regu¬ 
larly done in attributive use, as in ‘brea kdown g.vng' .| 

1 . The act of breaking and falling down; a urin¬ 
ous downfall, a collapse, lit. anti fig. 

1832 Marry .w X. Forster xx ii, These unfortunate brtiih 
dozens. 1835 Browning Paracelsus in. 70 The break-down 
of my general aims. 1883 Chalmers Local Girvt. 152 Any 
break-down or hitch in the working of the sanitary laws. 

b. e 'Sp. A fiacture or dislocation of machinery 
resulting in a stoppage. Hence allrib., as in 
break-down gang t train. 

1852 j. Ludlow Master Engineers , <y<. 105 Double pay 
for over time caused by break-down or accident. 1863 
Times 6 Apr., Break-down gangs from Peterborough and 
Grantham. 1866 Standard 15 Sept. 4 5 A mine where there- 
had been a breakdown. 

c. Of the animal functions, or health. 

1858 J. H. Ben net Xntrition iv. 91 A complete break¬ 
down of the general health. 1875 M. Patiison Casaubon 
465 Walter Scott had the first warning of his own break¬ 
down in similar symptoms. 

2 . ‘A riotous dance, with which halls arc often 
terminated in the country. A dance in the peculiar 
style of the negroes.' Bartlett Diet. Amer. ^U. S.; 
but frequently humorously in Kng.) 

<11864 AVtt» Eng. Talcs Bartlett , Don’t clear out when 
the quadrilles are over, for we are going to have a break¬ 
down to wind up with. 1877 Burxand 4 Ride to Rhizui * 11 
Clog-dancers, or nigger duettists, at a Music Hall with a 
breakdown. i88x Gd. Words XXII. 41/2 The men fol¬ 
lowed with a fiendish 4 breakdown f . 

Breaker 1 (brt’ ;, koj). Also 2-6 breker, f-G 
Sc. -ar). [f. Break v. + -eh k] lie who or that 

which breaks (in various senses of verb.). 

1 . One who breaks, crushes, or destroys; so 
breaker off, etc.; and with defining sb. as lIot>E- 
rreakeh, Ship-breaker, etc., q. v. 

CI175 Lamb . Horn. 83 Ne mihte nawiht brekere lion 
icloped. C1535 Dkwes hit rod. Fr. in Patsgr. 1040 The 
peas .. is . breker of Strife. 1563 Homilies 11. Fasting 11. 

118591 2 68 A breaker of his fast. 1597 T. I’avne RoyalExch. 
14 They become eyther breakers or banckerers. « 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. 118 Death..is the 
reasonless breaker off of all actions. 1840 C arlyle Heroes 
iv. 193 A Breaker of Idols. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 11. 145 
Horn-handed breakers of the glebe. 

b. spec. One who cards wool. ,cf. Break v. 2 c.) 

1514 Act 6 Hen. Fill , ix. § 1 The Breaker or Keinber to 

deliver again.. the same Wool! so broken and kembed. 1764 
Burn Poor Lazos 156 Three weavers and spoolers, two 
breakers, etc. 

c. One who makes known tidings, etc.). 

1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 594 A breaker of the hitter 

news from home. 

2 . One who transgresses or violates a law, oaLb, 
convention, etc. 

138a WyCUF 2 Mace. xiii. 7 It bifelle the breker of lawe 
for to die. 1483 Catk. Angl. 42 A Breker or tryspaser; 

135 - 2 
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Preuaricator, transgressor. 1535 Covkrdale Ezek. xvL 38 
A breaker of wedlocke and a murthurer. 1596 Shaks. i 
Hen . IV, 1. ii. 132 He [Falstaff] was neuer yel a Breaker of 
Prouerbs: He will giue the diuell his due. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. 1 .350 Constables, .may apprehend all breakers 
of the peace. 1864 H. Spencer Jllustr. Untv. Progr. 61 
Some courageous breaker of conventions. 

b. In comb, with defining sb., as Covenant-, 
Law-, Sabbath-breaker, etc., q. v. 

3 . One who subdues, tames, or trains. Also 
breaker in , and in comb., as Horse-breaker. 

155a Hiloet, Breaker of horse, or other beast brutysh. 
18*8 Scott E. M. Perth I. 23 The breaker of mad horses - 
the tamer of wild Highlandmen. 1834 Erasers Mag. IX. 
03 A breaker-in of dogs, i860 Encycl. Brit. XX. 220 
Whenever the dog in advance points, it is the breaker’s duly 
to make all the rest that acknowledge the scent to point. 

4 . Thai which breaks ; as a break-water (obs 

a barrow (see quol. 1799). In many comb., as 
Coal-, Ice-, Rock-breaker, q. v. 

1661 Hickeringill Jamaica 47 There is no landing .. by 
reason of the fury of the waves tnot pacified by any Break- 
ers). 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 06 Some [harrows] 
are made large enough to be a draught for two borses, 
which arc distinguished by the name of Breakers. 

b. spec . The name of various machines for 
crushing the dried stems of flax or hemp, and for 
performing the first operation in carding cotton, etc. 

1817 Part. Deb. 1059 The stems of flax and hemp .. are 
passed through two machines, the first called a breaker, the 
second a rubber. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1 .972 After passing 
through the first or ' breaker card the cotton is put through 
the ‘finisher’. 1879 Cassell’s Ted in. Educ. IV. 274/2 
The slivers produced by the breakers, as the first set of en¬ 
gines is called? 

5 . A heavy ocean-wave which breaks violently 
into foam against a rocky coast or in passing over 
reefs or shallows. Breakers ahead l 1 the common 
pass-word to warn the officer of broken water in 
the direction of the course \ 

1684 I. Mather Remark. Provid. (18561 43 If the Pro¬ 
vidence of God had not by the breakers given them timely 
warning they had been dashed to pieces. 1740 Wood* 
kooi-'e in Hanway Trav. U762 I. iv. lix. 275 When there is 
any sea, the breakers arc visible. 1845 Darwin Voy. Art/, 
xiv. <1852) 305 The great wave broke in a fearful line of 
white breakers. 1864 Tennyson* En. Ard. 51 Along that 
breaker*beaten coast. Ibid. 549 Til! bant upon the cry of 
‘breakers* came The crash of ruin. 1879 Bkf.rboh.m Patn- 
gonia 3 Suddenly we heard a shout ol ' Breakers ahead \ ’ 
and every one turned pale. 

t 6. A kind of firework. Obs. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) H'ks. in. 118/1 Rackets, Crack, 
ers, Breakers and such like, giues blowcs and reports with¬ 
out number. 1635 J. Babingtos Pyrotcihn. xxxvi. 43 Your 
reports or breakers for this work shall be made as follows. 

Breaker - (Inyi-koD, Xaut. [Commonly be¬ 
lieved to be a corruption of Sp. barcca or barrica ; 
cf. Bareca, Barrico.] A small keg or cask. 

*833 Marrvat Simple xxxiii, A breaker or two (that is, 
smalt casks holding about seven gallons each) of water was 
put into each boat. *835 Jac. Faith/, xx, The purser 
sent a breaker of .spirits on shore. 1875 Bedford Sailor s 
P ocket Bk. vi. ted. 2> 227 They will be found very useful for 
carrying both provisions and water, and stow better than 
breakers. 

t Brea’keress. Obs. rare. In 4 brekeresse. 
[f. prec. + -ess.] A woman who breaks. 

1382 Wyclif Jer. iii. 7 The brekeresse of lawe, Juda, hir 
shier. — 8 The lawe brekeresse. 

Breakfast breakfast). Also 5 brekfast, 6 
breke-, breek-, 6-7 breakefast. [f. Break v. 2 9 0 
+ Fast.] 

1 . That with which a person breaks his fast in 
the morning ; the first meal of the day. 

1463 Mann, I louse h. Exp. 224 Kxspensys in brekfast, 
xj. d. 1491 Act 7 lien. 17 /, xxii. Pream., Ye were at your 
brekefa-st. 1528 More Heresyes iv. Wks. 251/1 Thar men 
shoulde go to masse as well after sowper as before brekefast. 
1594 Lady Russell in Kllis Grig. Lett. 1. 233 Ill. 40 Be- 
cawse I here your Lordship meanelh to be gon early in the 
morning, I am bowld to send your pale thin cheecks a com¬ 
fortable little breek fast. 1762 Goldsm. Mash 46 People 
of fashion make puhlic breakfasts at the assembly-houses. 
*793 Cowfer Lett. 25 Apr., My only lime for study is now 
before breakfast. 1819 Shelley Peter Bell Third 111. xii. 
Dinners convivial and political.. Breakfasts professional and 
critical, i860 Tyndall Glue. 1. § 27. 207 My assistants were 
preparing breakfast. 

2 . Occas. in wider sense: That which puts an 
end to a fast, a meal. 

1526 Tinoale lleb. xiL 16 Esau which for one breakfast 
solde his right. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 34, 1 would 
haue beene a break-fast to the Beast, a 1700 Dryden (J.) 
The wolves will get a breakfast by my death. 

3 . Comb, and Allrib., as breakfast-be ll , +- board, 
- parlour, - party , -room, -stall, - table, -time ; break¬ 
fast-set, the crockery in use at breakfast. 

1842 T. Martin in Eraser’s Mag. Dec., The * break fast- 
bell bad sounded. 1544 Privy Purse Exp. Pcess Mary 
(Madden) 149 1 tem paid.. for mending the * Brekefastc-borae 
and fyre-Shovell. 1834 Carlyle Er. Rev. 11 . vi. vii. 365 I n 
remote streets, men are drinking “breakfast-coffee, c 1815 
anf. Austen Sort hang. Ab. (1833* II. vii. 142 She found 
er way to the “breakfast-parlour. 1871 Morlky Grit. Misc. 
(1886) 1 . 298 The hard geuialityof some clever college-tutor 
of stiff manners, entertaining undergraduates at an official 
“breakfast parly. 1837 Lockhart Scott VII. 404 A charm¬ 
ing “breakfast-room wnich looks to the Tweed, c 1815 Jane 
Austen Xorthang. Ab. (1813) 1 L vii. 143 The elegance of 
the “breakfast set. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 144/1 A well- 


spread * break fast.-table. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 276 Even before “breakfast-lime. 1815 Scott Guy M. 
xlv. He had ridden the whole day since breakfast-time. 

Breakfast (brekiast), v. [£. prec.] 

1. itiir. To break one’s fast (see Break v. 29 c) ; 
to take the first meal of the day. 

1679 Everard Popish Plot 11 After break-fasting peace¬ 
ably. 175a Johnson Rambl. No. 200 r6 A back room, 
where he always breakfasted when he had not great com¬ 
pany. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 11. ii. 181 If an under¬ 
graduate now and then breakfasted with his tutor, the 
undergraduate was shy. 

2 . Irans. To provide with breakfast, entertain at 
breakfast. 

1793 T. J kfferson Writ. IV. 83 They will breakfast 
you. 1885 M. Pattiso.n Mem. 50, I was breakfasted by 
Copleston. 

Breakfast er. One who breakfasts. 

1845 Syd. Smith Irish Rom. Cath. Ch. Wks. 1839 II. 334/1 
‘ Oh, don’t you know what has happened ?* said the sacred 
breakfaster. 1864 Realm 13 Apr. 6 There arc plenty of bad 
break fast ers. 

Brea kfasting, vbl. sb. [f. as pree. + -jng L] 
The taking of breakfast. Also attrib ., as in break- 
fasting-house, -place, -time. 

173a De Foe, etc. TourGt. Brit. (1769) II. 172 Now turned 
into a Breakfasting-House. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 
177 We have made but sorry Breakfastings. a 1771 Smol¬ 
lett Ilumph. Cl. (18151 68 Yesterday. .she went by herself 
to a breakfasting in one of the rooms. 

Breakfastless, a. [see -LESS.] That is 
without a breakfast. 

1795 Southey Lett.fr, Spain (1799) 41 After having tra¬ 
velled twenty miles, .almost breakfastless. 1868 Browning 
Ring Bk. vii. 835 He may go breakfastless and dinncrlcss. 

Breaking ,br<~ikiq , vbl. sb. [f. Break v. + 
-ing 1 .] 'Fhe action of the vb. Break. 

1. in transitive senses. 

C975 Rushw. Gosp. Luke xxiv. 35 On brecunge breodes. 
a 1300 Cursor M. S044 Goll.l Widutcn breking of any bow. 
1382 — Set. Wks. III. 521 Cristis disciplis knewen him in 
brekynge of [>c breed. 1514 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michaels 
Bp. Stortfordw 882*33 For brekyng of Ground in the cherche 
at the buryyng of her husband. 1533 4 Act 25 Hen. VIII , 
xviii. § 1 Spinninge, cardinge, breakinge, and sorting of 
wolles. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie «Arb. 1 258 Euery poore 
scholler .. cals it the breaking of Priscians bead. 1590 
.Shaks. Com. Err. m. i. 74 Breake any breaking here, and 
lie breake your knaues pale. 1722 Wollaston Rctig. Nat. 
ix. 202 Burnings, crucifixions, breakings upon the wheel. 
1813 Examiner 18 Jan. 42/2 A breaking of windows on the 
ground-floor. 1822 Lockhart Reg. Dalton 1. iv. 1842 19. 
b. with an adverb: see the vb. 

1607 IJieron Wks. I. 270 No breaking o(T of oldc sinnes. 
1610 MS. Acc. St. John's Ilosp., Canterb., For breacking 
owl of a tre. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xxiiL 226 Dodo 
.. was now getting his breaking in, at the hands of his 
young master. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. II. i. 77 A general 
breaking-open of the prisons. 1868 W. Collins Moonst. 

1871 234 The breaking-off of the engagement. 

2. in intransitive senses. 

1647 Fuller Good Th. in Worse T. (1841174 Pref., The 
difference betwixt downright breaking and craving time of 
their creditors. 1662 Geruifr Trine. 39 A noise of break¬ 
ing of their Waves on the Shoar. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
(1840) xiii, The breaking of the sea upon their ship. 1727 
— Eng. Tradesm. vii. 11841) I. 47 Breaking is the death 
of a tradesman. 1874 Black Pr. Thule % The breaking of 
the waves along the hard coast, 
b. with an adverb. 

1535 Covkrdale Job xxx. 14 V* breakynge in of waters. 
1563 Homilies it. Disobedience 1. (1859) 55 1 Fhe breach of 
obedience and breaking in of rcl>ellion. 17x1 Addison 
Sped. No. 39 ?5 Abrupt Pauses and Breakings-ofT in the 
middle of a Verse. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) iii, My 
breaking away from rny parents. 

3 . Breaking of the day : daybreak, dawn. 

1523 Ll>. Berners Eroiss. 1 . xviii. 25 In the brekyng of 
the daye ii. tronipettis of Scotland meite with the Englisshe 
scout-walche. 1611 BtuLE Gen. xxxii. 24 There wrestled a 
man with him, vnlill the breaking of the day. 1658 A. 
Fox tr. Wnrtz * Sttrg. 11. xviii. 128 At mornings near the 
breaking of the day they are most pained. 

f 4 . A breach or gap. Obs. 

a 1300 Ii. E. Psalter evil], 23 He suld am have for-lorn ; I f 
uoghl Moises..Had standen in brekinge in his sight. 1676 
M oxon Print Letters 24 The Breakings and Wants in the 
Arches you must work in by hand. 

5 . A piece of land newly broken up. ( 17 . S.) 

1883 Pamphlet Jamestown {Dakota) Board of Tr. t He 

earned enough besides, with what he raised on his break¬ 
ing, to keep himself. 

6. Breaking-onl: an eruption; an outburst. 

1552 Huloet, Breakyng out of chyldrens mouths called 

exulceration. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jas. III. 
Wks. 44 The authors of every breaking-out and sedition. 
1652 French Yorksh. Spa xv. 115 The Scab, the Itch, the 
Scurff.. and all such breakings out. 1783 F.Michakus in 
Med. Commttn. 1 . 356 There appeared a breaking-out on the 
forehead. 18^4 H. Miller Sch. «y Schoolm. xxv. (1857) 544 
On the breaking out of the controversy. 

7 . Breaking zip, - Break-up. 

1463 Bury Wilts (1850) 34 ,1 wil that my houshold be kept 
bool to gedyr.-vj hool wykkes aftir my dissees and at the 
brekyng vp I wil myn executours and they hauc a good 
dyner to gedyr. 1612 Brinsley Lad. Lit. 195 To giue them 
1 heams before their breaking vp at noone. 1726 Amherst 
Terra? Pit. xlii. 222 Many a school-boy has done more than 
this fur his breaking.up task. 1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. II. 625 
It is presumed the boy will come home at breakings-up. 
1832 Nat. Philos. lU. K. S.) 11 . Pnettm. Introd. 70 The 
breaking-up of the monsoons is the name given by sailors 
to the shifting of the periodical winds. 

8. attrib. as in breaking-weight; breaking-erop, 


the first crop on newly broken ground ; breaking- 
frame, a machine for drawing out the slivers in 
spinning wool. 

1813 Vancouver Agric. Devon 181 It has occurred .. for 
lay oats to have been made the breaking-crop. 1851 Itlust. 
Lond. News 4 Jan. 10 llie breaking weight being 30 tons. 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts 111 . 1163 The slivers..are drawn out 
and extended by the rollers of the breaking-frame. 

Breaking (br^*kiq ),//4 a. [f. Break v .] 

1 . That breaks, in various senses (chiefly intr.) 
of the verb. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 11. ii. 128 A drop of water in the 
breaking gulfe. 1593 — Rich. //, in. il 3 Your late tossing 
on the breaking Seas. 1655 S. Ashe Pun. Serm. 18 June 
1 1 He was ready to fall upon idolatrous Israel with breaking 
blowes. 1674 Fairfax Bulk <£■ Sclv. 51 Beams differently 
breaking or refrangible. 1678 Manton Wks. (1871 II. 190 
His ruinous and breaking condition. 1713 Young Last 
Day 11. 187 Breaking dawn Rouz’d the broad front. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine U789) Ecumc , the froth or foam of 
a breaking sea. 1814 Southey Roderick xxiv, Within her 
breaking heart. 1820 Byron Juan v. cliv, To save the 
credit of their breaking bank. 1881 Daily News 9 July 2 
Lucas was bowled for a breaking ball. 

b. with down , in. up , clc. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxviii. (1856) 347 The first 
breaking-in day of Spring. 1858 Greener Gunnery 237 An 
apparently crazy and breaking-up constitution displays 
itself most dearly. 1879 MacCarthy Own Times II. 306 
'Fhe confusion was that of a break ing-down system. 

2 . In comb, with sbs., as heart-breaking » etc. 

1874 Aldrich Prud. Palfrey vii. (18851 «16 1 1 was heart¬ 
breaking work sometimes and back-breaking work always. 

3. Breaking-joint : see Break v. 31 and Joint sb. 
Break-neck (brcTknek), a. and.jA [f. Break 

v. 7 b + Neck.] 

A. cuij. Likely to break the neck; endangering 
the neck or life; headlong (of speed, etc .); pre¬ 
cipitous (of roads, rocks). 

1562 J. Hevwood Pro7'. 4- Epigr. (1867* 16 My. .breakneck 
fall. 1618 Bolton Etorus tn. 1. 164 Break-neck clifs, and 
high over-hanging places. 1809 Edin. Rev, X V. 62 A break¬ 
neck road from Madrid to Sari Udefonso. 1882 B. Ramsay 
Recoil. Mil. Scrv. 1 . v. 131 To ride a breakneck pace round 
Jacko Hill. 

f B. sb. Obs. 1 A fall in w hich the neck is 
broken ; a steep place endangering the neck * (J.); 
Jig. destruction, ruin. 

1563 Homilies 11. Idolatry (1859) 251 Such a stumbling- 
block for his own fed and others that may perhaps bring at 
last to breakneck. 1579 Tomson Calvin’s Seryu Tim. 280/2 
The question is not of any light fall, but it is a deadly 
breaknecke. 1624 F. White Reply Fisher 527 They may.. 
fall with a breake-necke, downe to Hell. 1649 W. Dell 
JVay of Peace 115 The very break-neck of the Churches 
peace and unity. 1653 Gatakkk Vind. Annot. Jer. 137 To 
work the downfall and break-neck of mens souls. 

+ b. One who risks breaking his neck. Obs. 

1598 Florio, SeauezzaciHto, a breakeneck, a halter-sack, a 
wag. 

Brea’k-off, sb. 

1 . The action of breaking-off: see Break v. 53, 
csp. discontinuance, severing of relations. 

i860 Forster Cr. Remonstr. it 1 The sudden and impetu¬ 
ous break-off from the party with whom he had acted so 
zealously. 

2 . In a musketor rifle: The metal work of the stock 
of a gun into w hich the breech of the barrel fits. 

1804 Hull Adv. 21 Jan. 4 1 The left hand then seizes the 
shaft of the stock and the right hand dislodges the barrel 
from the * Break-off’. 1844 Regul. <y Ord. Army 106 For 

a new break off filed up, fitted, and hardened. 1858 
Greener Gunnery 250 With the breeches in the percus- 
sioned stale, break-offs fitted and locks jointed. 

Breakshuach.. Sc, Also breakshughjbreek- 
shaw. [Derivation and correct form of second 
element unknown : it cannot be connected with 
OK. brwc-seoc epileptic.] The dysentery in sheep. 

1799 Ess. I light. Soc. III. 411 (Jam.) Dysentery or Braxy, 
Breckshaw. c 1817 Hogg Tales \ Sk. i\. 199 There is a 
disease among sheep, called by shepherds the Breakshugh, 
a deadly sort of dysentery. 1822 W. Napier Tract. Store¬ 
farming 139 It [draining] prevents a great many of the 
diseases to which sheep are liable, and particularly break- 
shuach, rot, foot-rot, and braxy. 

Breakstone (brt^kstJan). [f. Break v. + 
Stone ; a transl. of L. saxifraga.'] A name given 
by herbalists to the Saxifrages; and vaguely to 
plants supposed to be related to them, 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. m/i Of the Saxifrage, or 
Breakstone, the husks are brownish green. 1712 tr. Pomct s 
Hist. Drugs I. 5 It has obtain’d the Name of Saxifrage, and 
by a great many that of Break-Stone. 1846 Sowerby Brit . 
Bot. (ed. 3} Breakstone , Parsley Picrt, Alchemilla arvensis. 
1863 Trior Plant-it. 28. 

Break-up, sb. [f. verbal phr. to break up : see 
Break ^.56. For the stress see Break-down.] The 
action or fact of breaking up; disruption, separa¬ 
tion into parts, disintegration {lit. and ; e. g. 
decay of animal functions ; change from fine or 
settled w'ealher, or from frost; dispersal or disso¬ 
lution of a meeting, company, society, or system. 

1795 Ld. Auckland Coir. (1862) 111 . 292 The sudden 
break-up of Lord Fitzwilliam’s Government in Ireland. 
1836 S. Laing Trav. Norway { L.) The break-up uf the cold 
weather soon followed. 1836 9 Todd Cyel. Anat. Phys. 
II. 630/1 The break-up which. .follows, .morbid alterations 
of the heart. 1864 Times 23 Dec., The sounds of mirth and 
song that usually mark the break-up of a large English 
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school. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic xxxvii, An epitaph 
On earth’s break-up. attrib. 1843 J- T. Coleridge in 
A mold's Life $ Corn (1844) I. L 1 s One break-up party was 
held in the junior common room at the end of each term. 

Breakwater (hru ! 'k|\vgto.i). [f. Breaks. + 

Water.] 

1 . Anything that breaks the force of the waves 
at a particular place, esp. a solid structure of 
rubble and masonry erected to form or protect a 
harbour, etc. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Breakwater, the .. 
hull of some old. .vessel, sunk at the entrance of a small 
harbour, to..diminish the force of the waves. 1791 Smf.a- 
ton Edystone L. § 100 The house-reef may. .be considered 
as a pier, break-water, or bulwark to vessels lying there. 
1846 G. N. Wright Cream Set. Knowledge 58 Tne most 
remarkable Break-waters are those of Cherbourg in France, 
and Plymouth in England. 1856 Kane ./lre/. Exfil. 1 . iii. 36 
This berg is a moving break-water. 1857 Page Adv. Text - 
bk. Geot. iii. 60 And present breakwatcr-like their natural 
slopes to the action of the waves. 

fig. l8 54 h - M»uler Sch . <5* Schm. 332 A breakwater .. 
to protect from that grinding oppression of the poor by the 
poor. 187s Fortn. Rev. Mar. 333 A religious breakwater. 

2 . In other uses : a. A groyne or barrier on the 
beach to retain shingle; b. ^Sce quot. 1769^. 

1721 Perry Daggcnh. Breach 116 Several low narrow 
Jetties, 'or Break-Waters) extending from the top of the 
Beach down to the Low Water Mark. 1769 V'alconer Diet. 
Marine (1789' Breakwater is also a sort of small buoy, 
fastened to a large one in the water, when the buoy-rope of 
the latter is not long enough to reach from the anchor .. to 
the surface of the water. The use of this break-water is 
therefore to shew where the buoy swims. 

Bream (br/m), sb. Forms : 4 breem, brem, 
4-7 breme, 5 breeme, 6-7 breame, 7- bream. 
ME. breme, a. F. breme, in OF. bresme (med.L. 
resmia), ad. Teutonic: cf. OS. bressemo (:-brehs- 
mo), also with a, OHG. brahsema (whence med.E. 
b rax imas), MUG. brahsem, bras me, Ger. brassen, 
MDti. and Du. brasem WGer. brahsm - and 
brehsm- ; peril, f. stem of hrchwan to glitter, 
sparkle. (The word has no connexion with Barse.)] 

1 . The common name of a fresh-water fish {Abra- 
mis brama) called also Carp-bream, which inhabits 
lakes and deep water, and is distinguished by its 
yellowish colour and the high arched form of its 
back. Also the genus {Abramis, family Cypri- 
nidte ) lo which this belongs, including also the 
White Bream ( A . blicca) and other species. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prot. 350 Many a Breem \v.r. brem, breme] 
and many a luce in Stuwe. 1462 Mann.ff Ilousch. Exp. 
561 My master putt into the said ponde, in grete bremes, 
xij. 1539 Act 31 Hen. VIII , ii. § 1 Pykes, breames, carpes, 
tenches, and other fysshes. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Farm 506 If you intend the pond for Carpe or Breamc. 
1653 Walton Angler 174 The 15 ream. .is a large and stately 
fish..long in growing. 1769 Pennant Zool. III. 309 The 
bream is an inhabitant of lakes—or the deep parts of still 
rivers. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 167 Look up and 
down. .And note the bubbles of the bream. 

2 . Applied also to some acanthopterygious sea- 
fishes, of the genus Pagcllus (family Sparidae), and 
genus Labras (family Labridd , as the Sea Bream 
(P. eenlrodontas), Spanish Bream (. P.erythrinas b 

c 1460 J. Kussell Bk. Nurture 578 in Babees Bk. (1868) 
156 Carpe, Breme de mere, & trowt. 1655 Mouffet 
Benn. Health's Improv. (1746) 238 Breams of the Sea be of 
a white and solid Substance. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast vii. 
16 There were cod, breams, silver-fish, and other kinds. 

3 . Comb, bream-backed: (of a horse) having a 
high ridged back. 

1723 Lomi. Gaz. No. 6190/7 Stolen, .a sorrel Nag. .bream 
back’d. 1834-43 Southey Doctor cxciii. <D.) He was not. 
hollow-backed, bream-backed, or broken backed. 

Bream (brim), z/. 1 Also 7 breem. [Of un¬ 
certain origin: known only since 1600. It has 
been conjecturallv referred to Du. brem * broom, 
furze and to Eng. broom, as a deriv. vb., or a 
dialect variant: but evidence is lacking. Con¬ 
jectures identifying the word with bren, Burn, are 
unsupported exc. by the analogy of Ger. cm Schifj 
brennen , F. chauffer le vaisseau, donuer be feu.] 
trans . To clear (a ship’s bottom) of shells, sea¬ 
weed, ooze, etc., by singeing it with burning reeds, 
furze, or fagots, thus softening the pitch so that the 
rubbish adhering may be swept off. Cf. Brooxi v. 

1626 Caft. Smith Accul. )>/?. Seamen 3 For calking, 
breaming, stopping leakes. 1627 — Seaman's Gram, ii.13 
Breaming her, is but washing or burning of all the filth with 
reeds or broomc. 1628 Digby Voy.Mcdit. 11868) 60 1 here 
I carceftd and breemed my shippes with verie great dili¬ 
gence. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 260 On the 8th we 
breamed the vessel’s bottom. 1875 Fortn. Rctk Aug. 206 
Bonfires of brushwood, lighted to bream the sharp-bowed 
craft. 

Bream,^. 2 Also 6 breme (dial.), breme variant 
of Brim v. j said of a boar or sow. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. (1586) J27 The female 
camel of Bactria, feeding upon the mountaines amongest 
the wilde Boares, is oftentimes breamed of the boare, and 
conceaveth. 1863 Atkinson Prm'iuc. Dauby , Brim, breme, 
to desire the boar ; to serve the sow. 

+ Breame. Ohs. rare —[Known only in the 
passage cited: if correct, cf. Ger. breme, MIIG. 
breme , brem, 01 IG. bremo masc., answering lo 


an OTent. *bremon - masc., parallel to ^brimi- 
si- fem., whence OIIG. brimissa, Ger. bremsc : 
see Brimse.] Brecse, gadfly; — Brimse. 

1589 Fleming Virg. Georg, in. 41 note, A kind of flieng 
vermin that stingeth cattell, a horseflie, breamc, a breese. 

Breame, var. of Brkkm a. Obs. 
tBrea*met. Obs. Also 5 bremate, bremette. 
[? dim. of Bream: but cf. OF. £ brcmal - breme ’ 
Godef.] A young, or small, bream. 

1462 Mann. Ilousch. Exp. 561 My master putt in the 
said ponde, in male breinutes, xij. 1496 Bk.St. Alban's, 
Fishing 29 Ve shall angle for hym [a bream].. wyth a redde 
worme..And for bremettis take maggotes. 

Breamflat (brKmflxt). [f. Bream sb. Flat.] 
A fish, the White Bream. 

1836 Penny Cyel. V. 374/1 Brama blicca (the white bream, 
or bream flat', - is of a silvery or bluish-white hue. 

Breaming (brrmiij), vbl. sb. [f. Bream z . 1 4- 
-ISO K] The clearing of a ship’s bottom by 
burning. Hence breaming-fuel, -hook. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seamans Gram. ji. 13. 1628 Digbv 

Voy . Meditx 18681 61 The inconueniencie of breeming aloft 
to pay the shippe ouer with pitch. 1759 Coi.kbrooke in 
Phil. Trans. LI. 51 Corruptly called breaming, for brenning 
or burning. 1769 Falconer Diet.Marine\\ 7891, Chaujfuge, 
breaming-fuel. Fourches de Careue, breaming-hooks. 

Breards (brDidz), sb. pi. Sc. [The same as 
Braird, in sense of ‘ short ends or points ’.] ' The 

short flax recovered from the first tow by a second 
hackling’ (Jamieson)- Cf. backings. 

1733 P. LiNnsAY Interest Scot. 161 Dressing and stapling 
the Lint .. into fine drest Flax, fine drest Tow, common 
Tow, Backings, and Breards. 1804 F.dm. Even. Lou rant 
1 Sept. (Jam.) White and blue breards, fit for spinning yarn. 

Breard, Breare, obs. forms of Braird, Brier. 
Breast (brest). Forms : 1-4 breost, 3-8 
brest; (also 4 Kent bryest, 4-5 breest, breste, 
4-6;w///.breist, 5-6brist,birst).6 breast. [OK. 
breost — OFris. briast , OS. briost, breost, ON. brjost , 
(Sw. brost , Da. bryst) neuter, answering to an 
OTeut. type *breuslo/n) : represented in Goth, by 
brusls fem. pi. (no sing.)OTeut. *brusl-s con¬ 
sonantal fem., 1 prob. originally inflected as a dual’ 
(Kluge), whence OIIG. (M 11 G., mod.Ger.) brust 
fem., MLG. v MDn., Du.) borst fem. with meta¬ 
thesis of r). The term is confined to Teutonic, 
there being no common Indo-Ettrop. name for the 
breast. As to the form and derivation, see below. 
OE. co became normally ME. e, ee, mod. ce (f), 
and in Sc. and north dial, breast rimes with priest ; 
but in Standard Eng., the e has been shortened be¬ 
fore the two consonants ; the spellings breast and 
brest run side by side from i6lh to 18th c.; in 
current usage we spell breast and pronounce brest. 

The difference of vowel in OTeut. 'breust-, * brust - is ex¬ 
plained by the fact that all monosyllabic consonantal stems 
had originally shifting stress, with corresponding ablaut 
Cbrcust-s, * brust-<fz ); the neuter gender in OF.., OS., and 
ON. by the supposition that *brcust-s wasorig. inflected as 
a dual (the two breasts) of which the nom. and acc. *breustb- 
would later become 'breust, briost, which after the loss 
of the dual would naturally be treated as neuter ph> as in 
other known instances. _ Even in senses 2, 5, the plural was 
usual in OE., as exclusive in Gothic. ' Breust - cannot be 
connected with berstan, brestan to burst: but it may 
be related to the OS. verb, brustian to bud, and be 
a root-noun front a vb. * breust-an (see Lexer under brust \ 
a specialized derivative of *brcut-an (i. e.^ /reut-stan.^ 
'breustan ; cf. 'brek-stan, brestan , f. brek-atp. The 4 breasts _ 
would thus be orig. the mamm.e or paps, likened to ‘buds 
or ‘sprouts’. See further Kluge Beitriige \ III. 510.] 

X. X. Each of the two soft protuberances situ¬ 
ated on the thorax in females, in which the milk is 
secreted for the nourishment of their young; the 
mamma ; also the analogous rudimentary organ of 
males, the mammilla. Hence, in phrases to give, 
have, put to. the breast; an infant at the breast 
past the breast. 

(Properly said of women, but sometimes of the lower 
animals.) ...... 

c xooo Acs. Gosp. Luke xi. 27 J>» breost \ Limits/. titto, 
vet breost o] pe du succ. c 1000 Sax. Lee chit. I. 182W 
inno!>es sare, & \nura breosta. a 1300 Sarmun Iviii. in h. 
E.PJ 1862) 7 pat soke }>e milk of maidis brest. ^1305 6/. 
Kath. 249 in E. E. P. 11862) 96 Here breostes hi to-drowe 
Fram hire bodi mossel mcle. 1387 Trevisa liigden Rolls 
Ser. VII. 39 [The virgin Mary] took here brest [mamillam] 
out of here bosom. iS 4*-3 Act 34 & 35 Hen. VIII, viii. § 1 
As womens brestes being sore. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. v. 48 
Come to my Womans Brests And take my Milke for Gall. 
1647 W. Browne Polex. 1.237 When she was past the breast, 
he chose many young gentlemen of his Court to be of her 
guard. 1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea i. 1 The fruitfulness of the 
womb, and of the brests. 1688 Lomi. Gaz. No. 237 «A His 
Majesty was pleased to order that the Breast should be 
given him. 1709 Steele Tatter'S o. 15 T 2 One Country 
Milch-Wench, to whom l was.. put to the Breast. 1843 
Macau 1.ay Prophecy oj Capys xiv, Th u, that, .hast tugged 
at the she-wolf s breast. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola (1878) I. 
122 An amulet worn close under the right breast, 
b. Hence fig. Source of nourishment. 

1611 Bible. Pref. 1 Upon whose breasts againe themselues 
doe hang to recciuc the Spirituall and sincere milke of the 
word. 1611 Speed Thcat. Gt. Brit. xix. (1614) 37/1 Cam¬ 
bridge, the other brest and nurse-mother of all pious litera¬ 
ture. 1788 Wesley JVks. (1872) VI 1 . i 3 s The sacraments 
are not dry breasts. 1872 Yeats Gmoth Comm. 249 ‘ Hus¬ 


bandry and cattle rearing’,he says, ‘are the two breasts 
whence France is nourished ’. 

2 . The front of the thorax or chest, the fore-patt 
of the body, lying between the neck and the belly. 
(In OE. usually in the plural, for original dual.) 

Bemvulf (Z.) 552 Beado hrajjl broden on breostum kes 
golde fttgyr[wed]. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xiii. 25 P a h e 
hlinode ofer 5 .xs hadendes breostum [Liudisf. G. onufa 
breost fces hadendes]. a 1225 Ancr. R. 34 Beatcd ower 
breoste. c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 27 He smote 
upon his breest. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxxiii. 
(1495) 144 I he breste is the oucr bony parte betwene the 
pappes and teetes. 1440 J. Shirley Dcthe K. James ' 1818' 
23 The sayde hongmait toke a rope, and knyt hit fast 
aboute thare birstes, undre thaire harmeholes. 1584 Powei. 
Lloyd's Cambria 97 On his backe or brest. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. tv. i. 252 You must cut this flesh from off his 
breast. 1634 T. Johnson tr. Parry's t hiring, xi. (1678.1 270 
Muskets..may be called Breast-guns, for that they are not 
laid to the cheek, but against the breast. 1678 Blnyan 
Pilgr. 1. 71 lie threw a flaming Dart at. his brest. 1843 
Macaulay Lake Regillus xxviii, Ilcrminius smote M»- 
milius Through breast-plate and through 1 reast. 

b. The part of a garment or a piece of armour 
covering the breast. 

1651 Proc. Parliament No. 119. 1846, 310 backs w ith their 
brests, and 10 Head pots, a 1678 Clarendon Hist Reb. 
(1703) II. vi. 31 To procure old Backs, and Breasts, and Pots, 
with Pistols. 1830 Fraser's Mag. II. 436 Beruffled breasts 
and wrists were the order of the day. 

c. 'The bosom. 

1650 IIubbert Pill Formality 15 It is a dangerous thing 
to harbor a Traytor within your brest. 

f 3 . Occasionally extended to the whole upper 
portion of the body, the thorax or chest. Obs. 

a 1340 IIampolf. Pr. Con sc. 670 pe body of pat tre par-by 
Es pc brot with pe bely. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <y 
Min. 302 The breast as to its anterior part hath two clavi- 
cles and the os pectoris . - the posterior part hath two 
shoulders and twelve vertebra’s. 1754 64 Smelue Midn t/ 

I. Introd. 33 A perforation must he made . - into the cavily 
of the breast. 1766 ChestERF. Lett. 4 4 IV. 241, I am glad 
to hear that your breast is so much belter. 

4 . The conesponding part in the body of the 
lower animals. 

a 1400 Chester IT. 1. (1343' 31 Upon thy breste thou slialtc 
goe and cate the earth, t 1440 Pronip. Paiv. 4.9 Breeste of 
a beste, pectus. 1513 Douglas Aincis vm. iv. 181 The 
rouch byrsis on the brest and crest Of that .. wilde beist. 
1592 Shaks. Ven. <y Ad. 296 Broad breast, full eye, small 
head, and nostril wide. 1710 Pkideaux Orig. Itt/ics it. 78 
The wave brest and heave shoulder of the peace Offerings. 
1826 Kirby & Si>. F.ntomol. Lett. 11828) IV. 542 Nipping 
the breast will kill many small I.epidoptcra. 

b. as a joint or other piece of meat. 

1530 Palsgr. 910 The gygot, a brest, to gigot. 1710 Addi¬ 
son Patter No. 255 P 3 Antipathy .. to a Cheshire Cheese, 
or a Breast of Mutton. 1832 Fraser s Mag. V. 529 They 
were charged with stealing a breast ofniuttun. 

5 . f$. and transf. The scat of the affections and 
emotions; the repository of consciousness, designs, 
and secrets; the heart; heme , the affections, pri¬ 
vate thoughts and feelings. (Commonly pi. in OK.) 

a 1000 Cxdmons Gen. <Gr.) 6^6 Mag Mn mod wesan 
bliSe on breostum. C 117S Lamb. Horn. 1S3 Ihesu .. Min 
blipe breostes blisse. c 1230 HaliMcid. 7 pe pat lierext him 
pat al well in wi 5 in pi breoste. c 1430 Hymns / irg <1867* 2 
How yhadde leddc my lijf so zore, I putt it freischli in-toiny 
brist. 15:3 Douglas Ancis v. iv. 134 'I’lie fauorable for- 
toun .. g:m the breistis of the vther avance. 1600 C11 ai man 
Iliad xv. 581 ’l’heir herdsmen wanting breasts To fight with 
lions. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iii. i. 258 What his Brest forges, 
that his Tongue must vent. ^1643 Cartwright in 
Dodsley (1780) X. 221 That man of peace there, Hath been 
trusted with Kings breasts. 1667 Mii.ion P. L. ix. 730 Cali 
envie dwell In heav’nly brests? 1711 Steele .S/<<./. No, 30 
■» ^ Our Statutes are .. recorded in our own Breasts only. 
1750 Gray Elegy xv, Some village Hampden, that with 
dauntless breast The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 
1839 Thirlwall Greece 11 . 368 What motives were pre¬ 
dominant in the breast of Pausanius. 

f b. On breast : in or by heart. Obs. 
a 1560 Holland Crt. Venus 1. 45 Maist part was my 
prayers to con Knowiton bretst. 

c. To make a dean breast : to make a full dis¬ 
closure or confession. 

1752 Cameron in Scots Mag. 11753) Oct. 508/1 He pressed 
him .. to make a clean breast, and tell him all. 1861 Sat. 
Rev. 23 Nov. 524 A clean breast must be made of every¬ 
thing. 1878 Black Green Past, xxiii. 184, 1 may as well 
make a clean breast of it. 

J-6. trans/. The place where the lungs arc 
situated ; hence, breath, voice in singing. Obs. 

1547 J. Hevwood Four P's in Dodsley{ 1780) I. 67, I have 
some syght in syngynge, But is your brest any thyngc sweet ? 
a X553UDALL Royster D. (Arb.) 14 So loe, that is a breast 
to blowe out a candle. 1601 Shaks. Twcl. X. 11. iii. 19 Bj 
my troth the foolc has an excellent breast. I had rather 
then forty shillings I had. .so sweet a breath to sing, as the 
foole has. 1621 Fletcher Pilgr. 111. vi, <X.) Let’s hear him 
sing, he has a fine breast. 17U Strypk Parker 9 (N.) Quen* 
stem, after their breasts are changed. 

+ 7 . A broad even front of a moving company ; 
hence In, of, on (a) breast = Abreast. Obs. 

1647 May Hist. Pari. 111. i. 10 A narrow^ Uiie, where 
onely foure of a breast could march. 1653 Ubquhakt A<*- 
belais 1. liii, Six men at armes .. might together in a breast 
ride all up to the very top. 1686 R. P. in Phil. Trans. XX. 
382 The Current of Water came down .. with a Breast as if 
ft would have drowned the whole Towns. 1725 Land. Gaz. 
No. 6382/3 The Register, in Breast, with the Secretary. 
1788 I.ond. Mag. 200 To admit the passage of three car¬ 
riages and two horses on a breast. 1807 Robinson A rcharol. 
Gr. iv. xix. 405 The ships went three or more in a breast. 
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8. Applied to various surfaces or parts of things 
analogous in shape, position, etc. to the human 
breast; the forefront, face, swelling or supporting 
surface. + In military use, a breastwork; see 
Breast v . 4 . 

c 1400 Destr , Troy 5930 in the brest of the balell here 
buerncs were thicke. 1601 Shahs. Jut. C. 1. iii. 51 The 
crosse blew Lightning seem'd to open The Brest of Hcauen. 
i 793Smeaton Edystone L, §96 The seas broke against the 
overhanging Breast of the rock. 1806 Act 46 Geo. Ill , 
cliii, No pier, quay, wharf, jetty, breast, or embankment, 
shall be erected. 1812 J. Wilson Isle of Palms 1. 27 The 
waves that lend theirgentle breast in gladness for her couch 
of rest. 1814 Wokosw. Excurs. iv. 627 Upon the breast of 
new-created earth Man walk'd. 1872 Ienkinson Guide 
Eng. Lakes (1879* 200 Along the tolerably smooth breast 
of the hill. 

9 . In various technical uses: + a. Anatomy. A 
portion of the hand (see quot.), b. Agriculture. 
Tbc forward part of the mould-board of a plough. 
C. Arch, (see quot. 1S25); also, the part of a wall 
between a window and the floor; an obs. name of 
the torus of a column (spelt Brest by Bailey and 
Johnson), d. Mining, (see quot. 1SS1 ; also, the 
wooden partition which divides the shaft of a 
coal-mine into two compartments, e. The curve 
in a fork just above the prongs, f. Mech. ‘A bush 
connected with a small shaft or spindle’; also, 
the swelling or bulging part of a nave or hub. 
g. Carpentry. The under surface of a handrail, 
rafter, or rib of a dome. 

1541 R..Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. , In the thyrde 
conjunction be foure bones longer than the other. And 
that coniunetion is called the brot of the hande or 
pecten. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. , Brest or Breast , in 
architecture, a term used by some for that member of a 
column otherwise called the tore. 1770 Monthly AVr. 
3/7 Placed just under the breast of the chimney. 1807 
Vancouver Agr/e. Devon *1813* 115 There is little ap¬ 
parent curve in its brc.t-i or mould-board. 1823 P. Xichoi • 
son Preset. Build. 434 The solid parts of the walls, between 
the funnel or flues, and the rooms, are called the breasts of 
the chimuics. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Breast. 1. 
The face of a working. 2. In coal mine>, the chamber 
driven upwards from the gangway, on the seam, between 
pillars of coal left standing, for the extraction of coal. 3. 
That side of the hearth of a shaft-furnace which contains 
the metal-notch. 1884 Implement .y Mach. Res'. 1 He-. 
67012 The .. plough .. has, together with the ordinary 
mould board, a digging breast. 

II. Combinations. 

10 . Comb, (altrib.) of obvious meaning; as 
hreast-bovc, -button, -coni, -girdle, -guard, -key. 
-milk, -piece, -pin, -pocket ; breast-deep s breast- 
rending adj. 

1847 Life Mrs. Sh( > rxi'Cod vi. 87 She always wore a * breast 
bow to answer the bow on her cap. 1862 Th ackeray Philip 
II. 236 A certain "breast-button of his old coat. 1879 E. Ar¬ 
nold Lt. Asia iv. n 3 Si> 105 l ook down the silver bit and 
bridle chains, "Breast-cord, and curb. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. 
iii. I7v Set hint brest deepe in earth, and famish him. 1388 
WycLii- per. ii. 32 Whcthir .. a spousesse sehal for^ete i»ir 
‘brest girdilV 1578 Richmond. It’itls ( 1853 1 281 A budged, 
j male pinyen, and a "bresigard, ij*. 1840 Penny Cyet. 
XVII. 241 \ Parapet, .is termed in German Brustxvchr , or 
breast-guard. 1803 Bristkd Pedest. Tour II. 122 Spilling 
an abundance of water upon her ‘breastkerchtef, and w el¬ 
ting her bosom. 1813 Sir. R. Wilson Diary ] I. 202 A person 
conversant in all matters . .and who poroses the 'breast- 
key of the magnates. 1650 Jlk. Taylor Holy Lis ing 1727' 
124 Red tvith a little ’breast-milk. 1785 M. Garthshokf. in 
Med. Commnn. II. 37 It was supported by breast milk. 

1611 Cotgr., Brichet , the brisket or breast-peece. 1825 
Scott in Lockhart (1839) VIII. 120, 1 hate fine waistcoats 
and "'breast pins upon dirty shirts. 1772 Nugent Hist. 
Friar Geruiuti. 172 In the "breast-pocket of his large cloak. 
1625 K. Long Barclay's Argent’s iv. x, "Brest-rending care. 

11. Special combs.: breast-backstays (Maul.), 
long ropes serving to aid in supporting the masts 
against an oblique headwind ^cf. Backstay ; 
breast-band, a girdle or band passing round the 
breast; also spec. = breast-rope\ f breast-brooeh 
— Breastplate 2 ; f breast-bundol, a breast- 
girdle ; breast-casket — breast-gasket ; breast- 
ehain, a chain used for the same purpose as a 
breast-strap ; f breast-clout, a bib ; breast-col¬ 
lar, a broad pulling strap passing round the 
breast of a horse, used instead of a neck-collar ; 
breast-eut, the cut of meat from the breast, brisket; 
breast-drill, a drill against which the workman 
bears his breast while drilling; breast-fast, 1 a 
large rope or chain, used to confine a ship’s broad¬ 
side to a wharf or quay, or to some other ship’ 
(Smyth Sailors Jf'ord-bki ; f breast-flap (see 
quot. ; breast-gasket (Haul.), a rope, cord, or 
other piece of plaited stuff used to lie up the bunt 
of a sail, and secure it to the yard; breast-glass 
(see quot.); breast-harness, harness in which a 
breast-band is used in place of a collar ; breast- 
height, the interior slope of a parapet in forti¬ 
fications ; breast-hoe, a hoe pushed by the breast; 
breast-hooks, ‘large pieces of compass-timber 
fixed within and athwart the bows of the ship, of 
which they are the principal security, and through 
which they are well bolted’ (Weale); breast- 


knees sb.pl., timbers placed in Lhe forward part 
of a vessel across the stem to unite the bows on 
each side; breast-knot, a knot or bow of ribbon, 
etc. worn on the breast; breast-lap — breast- 
flap , Breastplate 2 ; + breast-lin ( Ormin ), lit. 
breast-linen, linen breastplate ; breast-line, the 
rope along which are ranged the pontoons of a 
military bridge, and to which they are fastened ; 
breast-mill, a mill driven by a breast water¬ 
wheel ; breast-moulding, moulding done upon 
the panel beneath a window ; breast-pain, a dis¬ 
ease in horses ; breast-pang, the Angina pectoris \ 
breast-peat (see quot.) ; + breast-pit, the hollow 
of the breast; t breast-probe, a probe for ex¬ 
amining the cavity of the breast j breast-pump, 
an instrument for drawing milk from the breast 
by suction ; breast-rail \Xaut. , the upper rail 
of the balcony, or of the breastwork at the fore¬ 
part of the quarter-deck ; breast-roll, the cloth 
beam of a loom ; breast-ropo jVaut.), a rope 
for securing tlie yard-parrels; a rope for sup¬ 
porting the leadsman while sounding; breast- 
strap f/arness , a strap fixed at one end to the 
collar and supporting the pole of the vehicle ; 
breast-wall, a wall supporting a bank of earth, 
etc., a retaining wall ; breast-weed, a herba¬ 
ceous plant {Saururus cent tuts) having broad 
heart-shaped leaves and small white flowers, the 
Lizard’s tail; breast-wimble, a kind of gimlet or 
auger upon which the breast presses in working: 
breast-wood, collective name for young shoots 
of fruit trees trained on espaliers or against walls. 
Cf. also Breast-fuoh -elate, -work, etc, 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine >1789’ E ij, Breast-hack-.stays 
and after-hack-stays ; the intent of die former !>eing to sus¬ 
tain the top-mast when the Lree of the wind acts upon the 
ship sidewise. 1840 K. Dana Btf Mad xxv. 82 Setting up 
the weather breast-backstays. 1837 \V. Irving Gapt, Bon¬ 
neville ■ 1849' *^5 Breast-bands, saddle and crupper, arc 
lavishly embroidered. 1382 W\cue Ex. xxviii. 15 The 
breesl broche |i6u breastplate] forsothe of dom thou shall 
make with werkof (lyuersccolours. — per. ii. 32 Whether 
forget eshftl.. the woinman spouse of hir brest-bundle {138 s 
•girdil]. c 1325 Gloss IP. de Bibtes*v. in Wright’s Gee. 143 
Cue baverc, a brestclut. 1801 \V. Felton Carriages II. 
156 Neck Collars, and Saddles instead of ‘breast Collars and 
housings. 1825 S. & S. Adams Comp !. Sen\ 76 The Joints 
of Beef, according to the London method of cutting. Brisket 
or Breast-cut. 1865 Tvlor Early Hist. Man. ix. 243 
Known among the Oriental nations as the breast-drill. 
1627 Cai*i. Smith Seaman's Gram. vii. 30 A Breast-fast is 
a rope .. fastened to some part of the Ship forward on, to 
hold her head toawharfe. a 1536 Tindall Table I fiords Ex. 
I. 4 i j Brcastlap , or 'hxastjtap, is such a flap as thou seest 
in the breast of a cope. 188© Syd. Soc. Lex., * Breast gloss, 
a flattened glass vessel, with an opening large enough to 
receive the nipple, placed on the breast 10 catch .. milk. 
1787 Winter Sy$t. ttusb. 174 Th»* intervals should he hoed 
with a runningor breast hi>e of twelve inches broad. 1748 
Anson Coy. 11. iv. ted. 4' 221 One 'breast-hook was broken. 
1840 R. D.\N\ Be/. Mast ii. 4 Her stern and breast-hooks 
dripping, i860 11 . S1 CART Seaman’s Catech. 68 What are 
the breast hooks for ? To unite the sides of the ship together 
forward; they are generally made of iron. 1716 Addison* 
Freeholder No. 11 1725* 69 The influence of tills Beautiful 

* Breast Knot. 1824 Miss Mitkord Gil/age Ser. 1. 11863! 
119 A black lace tippet .. parting at the middle, to display 
a gay "breast-knot. 1535 Co \erdalk Ecclus. xlv. 10 In the 

brestlappe there was a goodly workc, wherin was fastened 
light and perfect llesse. 1581 M armor Bk. if Motes 75 Those 
Vrim and Thumim, which the Priest bare in his breast 
lappe. 1577 tr. Bullingeds Decades 115921 334'The brest- 
lap of iudgement. r 1200 Ormin 955 OflF patt preostess 
shulldrelin,<& oflfhiss breostlin bake Summwhatt icc habl>e 
shuwedd $u\v. 1674 Pkttv Disc. R. Soe. 99 Seen in all 

Breast- and Undershot-Mills. 1821 R. Turner Abridgnt. 
.Arts A- Sc. 266 Water-mills are of three kinds : undershot 
mills, breast mills, and overshot mills. 1844 T. Graham Dom. 
Med. 324 Excepting in the case of "breast-pang, very active 
exercises daily. 1802 Agi'ic, Sun'. Peebles 208 (Jam.) 
[HeJ digs the peat, by driving in the spade horizontally 
with his arms; this peat is designed *breast*pcat. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvji. xxl, Sode in vinegre and 
leydewith a sponge to k«’hrestepit. 1758 ].$.LcDrans 
Observ. Snrg. (1771! 200 The Admission of the *Brea>t- 
Prol>c. 1831 G. Porter Silk Manuf. 215 The cloth-beam 
or "breast-roll to which the ends of the warp arc attached. 
1627 C ut. Smith Seaman’s Gram. v. 20 Parrels .. with the 
helpe of the *Bre>t-rope doth keepe the Yard close to the 
Mast. 1825 ii. Gascoigne Mn re Lame 52 Forward he 
leans, and far the balance leaves, The "Breaslrope trusting 
while the lead he heaves. i860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 42 See the breasl ropes properly secured. 1601 
Holland Pliny xvit. xv, The French Vibrequin or *brest- 
wimble, which gently and quickely boretha hole, and hurteth 
not the wood. 1882 Garden 354/2 To allow a free and un¬ 
restricted growth of *breastwood unto the middle of July. 

Breast (brest), [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To apply or oppose the breast to (waves, 
wind, a steep ascent); to stem, face, meet in full 
opposition. To breast a fence , horse, ete.: to 
mount by springing so as to bring the breast 
over. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, in. Prul. 13 Brcstingthc loftie Surge. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 128 lt observes not a con¬ 
stant respect unto the month of the wind, but variously 
converting doth seldome breast it right. 1 a 1700 Ballad 

* Fa use Foodrage * x.vil in Scott Minstr. Sc. Bord., You shall 
learn .. Right well to breast a steed, 1870 Morris Earthly 


Par. I. 171 The horse began to breast the hill. 1874 BlacK tE 
Self- Cult. 79 A sw immer .. breasting tbc big waves. 

b - f'S- 

1850 Prescott Peru II. 29 Prepared to breast the difficul- 
ties of the sierra. 186a Goulburn Pers. Retig. tv. (1873) 
318 Breasting its perils .. gallantly. 

c. To breast oneself : to oppose one’s breast to \ 
so to breast it out v cf. face it out). 

*815 Hist. J. Decastro, <yr. nr. 114 To breast it out against 
difficulties, dangers, sin, and the devil. 1863 W. Phillips 
Speeches i. 6 Civil government breasting itself to the shock 
of lawless men. 

d. To breast aside : to breast so as to push aside. 

1853 Kane Grin nett Ext. xliv. (1856) 406 We gradually 

force ahead, breasting aside the floes. 

2 . intr. To press forward with the breast. 

? a 1700 Red Squair in Ever Green (182V II. 225 BreLst- 
ing owre the Brae. 1786 Burns Saint, to Mare xiv, Thou 
never lap, an’ Men’t and breastit, 'J*hen stood to blavv, 

J 3 . trans. To give the breast Lo ; fig. to nourish. 
Obs. rare. 

1 573 Tusner llusb. 11878 27 In good come soile to nest 
thee. Where pasture and meadc may brest thee. 

t 4 . To defend in front or with a breastwork. 

1591 Lambardl Arch. <16351 1 7- The Offenders, which 
were .. so brested, sided, ana backed with a many friends. 
1624 Capt, J, .Smith Virginia til. vi. 60 Their pallizadocd 
towne .. brested about with brests very formally. 

5 . tranf. To apply the breast lo. 

1820 Keats Isabella lix. 470 She hurried back, as swift 
As bird on wing to breast its eggs again. 

6 . To breast up a hedge : to cut away Lhe 
branches on one side so thaL the main uprighL 
steins are laid bare. 

Breast-beam bre*st|b/m). 

1 . Maul. One of the beams at lhe fore-part of the 
quarter-deck and round-house, and altei-part of 
the forecastle. 

1850 Ritdim. Mavig. > Weale.) 95. 

2 . JVeaving. The horizontal wooden beam in 
the front of a loom. 

.‘ 79 ° -Y W 1. son Groans fr. Loom, While a bad web w as 
his theme, The breast-beam supported his head. 1875 Ure 
Diet. A rts 111 . 1114 The breast beam .. is supported at its 
end brackets. 

3 . The front cross beam of the frame of a loco- 
motive. 

Breast-board bre-stbo^id). 

1 . The earth-board or mould-board of a plough. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Ini/rov. Im/r. 11653) 190 The Shield- 

board, some call Breast-board, or Earth-board, or Furrow'- 
board. 1725 Bradley Pam. Diet. s. v. Plough, The Earth 
board, Mould board, Breast board, Throw board. 

2 . Mining. ‘ Planking placed between the last 
set of timbers and the face of a gangway or head¬ 
ing, in quicksand or loose ground ’ (Raymond). 

3 . Rope-making. A loaded carriage to which the 
yarn-ends are attached at the foot of the rope-walk. 

Breastbone brc-slb^n). The thin flat bone 
running down the front of the thorax, and articu¬ 
lated by cartilages with the ribs ; the sternum. 

a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 158 Pcctusculum , 
breostban. c 1380 Sir Eeninth. 1623 On w as clouen in-to 
l>e chynnet another to h^ brust-bon. a 1400 Isnmbras 455 
Flic beryns he hill appone the hode, Thorow'e the brc.ste- 
banc it wode. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 183 Inclin¬ 
ing to the spine or brcstbonc. 1863 Kingsley IGater-bab. 
iv. 147 The ieap-frogs you make ont of a goose’s breastbone. 

Breasted (bre*steel), p/l. a. [f. ISkeast sbl\ 

1 . Having a breast; esp. in comb., as big-, nar- 
renv-, open-, wide-, flat-breasted. 

<*1314 Guy \Gar~,v. <18411 261 As a soiner it is brested 
bifore in the brede. 1420 in Ret. Ant. 1 . 232 A Woman 
. .fayre brested. 1522-4 Capon in Fiddes (1726) coll. 

103 Syngyng men byn .. very well brested. 1544 Asciiam 
Toxo/h. 1 Arb.) 126 'l he bygge brested shafie is fytte for 
hytn. 1626 Cocke ram fit, Cnytmera, a Monster .. brested 
like a Lyoti. 1711 J. DlSTAEF Char. Don Sache-oerellio 9 
Times are altered since you went open Breasted. 1741 
Monro Afuit. ed. 3) 3111'l‘bcyl become, .flat breasted, 

2 . Ornamented or decorated on the breast. 

1829 Black*v. Mag. XXV. 80 Breasted with the cross, they 
roam on to the Holy Land. 

Breastful (bre'stful . rare. [f. as pree. 4- -ful.] 
As much as fills the breast; alsoyf^. 

1856 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh vi. 191 The hungry heg- 
gar-boy .. Bears yet a breastful of a felfow-world To this. 

Breast-high. (brc*st|hai), a ., adv., sb. 

A. adj. As nigh as the breast. 

1677 Moxox Mech . Exerc. (1703! 157 Part of the Battle- 
inent being Breast high. 1716 Loud. Guz. No. 5472/2 The 
Water was Breast high. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amus. 207 
The rider has a breast-high support ascending from his seat 

B. adv. 

\. To the height or depth of the breast. 

1580 Sidney A read. (J.!The river itself gave way unto her, 
so that she was straight breast-high, 1678 Massacre in 
tret. 8 They saw one like a Woman rise out of the River 
breast-high. 1854 J- Arboit Mapoleon (1855) !. xxxv. 556 
Some .. wading breast high, reached the opposite bank. 

2 . Said in Hunting of the scenL when it is so 
strong that the hounds go at a racing pace with 
their heads erect. 

1858 Kingsley Ode to M.-E. Wind 30 Hark 1 the brave 
North-Easter ! Breast-high lies the scent. 1868 R. Eg.. 
1 WarburtoN Hunt. Songs ivi, When we fly with a scent 
1 breast high, and a galloping fox before us. 
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C. sb. A tnnnel or horizontal entrance into a 
coal-mine, so low that the miner has to stoop : in 
Lancash. dial, breast-hee. 

1850 Bamford Tim Bobbin Introd. 3 in Lane. Gloss. 

(E. D. S.) The collier brought his coal to daylight at the 
mouth of a .. breast-hee, generally opening out not unlike 
a large black sough, on some hill-side. 1857 E. Waugh 
Lane. Sk. 44 ibid.. At the mouth of a lonely breast-hee on 
his native moor-side. 

Brea'Stie. Sc. Diminntive of Breast. 

1785 Burks To Mouse 1, Wee sleek it, cow’rin tim’rous 
beastie, O, what a panic’s in thy breastic ! 

Breasting (bre-stig), vbl. sb. [f. Breast sb. 
and v. + -ixo 1 .] 

1 . a. The action of confronting or opposing 
with the breast, of ascending tliehreast of a slope, 
etc. b. cover. A covering for the breast, hreast- 
work. 

1817 Southey Morte A rth. 1 . Introd. 60 ‘The French', 
says the chronicler of Pero Nino ..'arm the horses with 
head pieces and breastings of leather ’. 1836 Landor Lett. 
Consent. 76 The current of evil is only to be stemmed by 
the united weight and breasting of the people. 1870 Daily 
Newsy Dec., Its flanking fire would have prohibited the 
breasting of the slope toward Villicrs. 

2. tec hit. The curved channel in 'which a breast 
water-wheel works. 

Breastless (bre-stles\ a. Without hreasts. 

1854 Blackie in Blacfcv. Mag. 263 Before his spear the 
Amazon yields. .The breasiless host. x86i Three Barriers 
88 These brenstless tribes are Birds, Reptiles, and fishes. 

t Brea’Stlet. Ohs. rare. [See -let.] A small 
piece of meat from the breast. 

a 157X Jewel On Matt. ix. 37 Whensoever the ox, or calf, 
or sheep ..was offered unto God .. the priest for his share 
had the breastlet which covered the heart. 

Breast-plate (brc-stpl^t). [f. Breast* Plate, 
q. v. for Form*.] 

1 . A piece of armour for protecting the breast; 
also, any plate worn on the breast. 

e 1386 Chaucer Ktits. T. 2120 Som wol hen armed in an 
haubergeon And in bristplate. 1535 Coverdale Ephes. vi. 14 
Hauing on the breast-plate of rignteousnesse. 1678 Busy an 
Pilgr. 1. 62 Sword, .Shield, Helmet, Breastplate. 1814 
Scott Ld. Isles vi. xxxii, A lance's point Has found his 
breastplate's loosen’d joint. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. 
Metals 11 . xi The breast-plate .. with a little steel boss in 
the centre and straps attached to fasten it over the work¬ 
man's belly. 1844 Regal. Ord. Army 158 The Bayonet 
Belt is to be then fitted in front, and wherever it crosses the 
Pouch Belt, there the Breast-Plate is to be placed. 

2 . A folded piece of embroidered linen worn on 
the breast of the Jewish high-priest, and adorned 
with twelve precious stones, representing the twelve 
tribes. Cf. Exod. xxviii. xxxix. 

1581 Mariieck Bk. of Notes'll In the Ephocl or in the 
brest plate were .12. precious stones. 1611 Bibi.k E.r. 
xxviii. 4 A breastplate [Wvclif breest brochc, racional; 
CovERnALE brestlappc], and an Kphod, and a robe. 1667 
Milton P. L. in. 598 The Twelve that shan In Aarons 
Brest-plate. x868 Marriott Vest. Chr. 79. 

3 . In various technical uses: as a. Building. A 
breast-summer, b. J lech. A plate in which the 
butt end of a drill is inserted when the pressure is 
applied by the breast in boring, c. — Breast- 
PLOCGtl. d. A strap or arrangement of straps 
passing across the breast of a riding-horse and 
attached to the saddle and saddle-girths, e. Zoo/. 
The under part of the horny case of a tortoise or 
turtle; the plate covering the lower side of the 
thorax of some insects, f. The inscription-plate 
on a coffin. 

1667 PrimattC/Vj- <$• C. Build. 59 Summers, F>rest-plates, 
with Jovsts, Rafters, and Window-frames. 1677 Moxon 
Aleck, Exerc. (170?) 7 The Drill-Plate, or Breast-Plate .. 
hath an hole punched a little way into it, to set the blunt 
end of the Shank of the Drill in. 1704 Diet. Rust, et Crk. 
s. v. hurtling, A Brcastplayt to pare off the Turff. a 1720 
W. Gibson Diet of Horses viii. ted. 3) 127, l have seen 
horses sometimes galled and fretted by buckling their^Brcast- 
plates too tight. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xvii, We lived 
entirely upon tortoise-meat; the breast-plate roasted., 
with the flesh on it is very good. 1849 in Southey Comm.- 
pi. Bk. Ser. it. 586 A butterfly .. through a very remarkable 
opening in the breast-plate, emitted a great quantity of a 
sort of froth. 1864 Derby Mercury 7 Dec., The outer shell 
of the coffin was of oak .. upon the breast-plate was an in¬ 
scription recording the name and age of the deceased. 

Breast-plough. ‘ A sort of Plough driven by 
main force with one’s breast, commonly used in 
paring the Turf in Burn-beating’ (Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 322). 

1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. Trenching Spade, Some of 
these Spades .. are made with one side turned up like the 
Breast-Plow. 1869 Black.more Loma D. xv, We must .. 
labour as at a breast-plough. 

Hence Brea st-plough. v. } and Breast-plough- 
ing vbl. sb. 

1846 J. Baxter Li hr. Pract. Agric. ti. 183 The breast- 
ploughing on these soils is easy. 

Breastsummer, bressuimner (bre- 
samoi). Also breastsommer, bressomer, bres- 
sumer, brestsummer. [f. Breast + Sommer sb* 
(a. F. sommier beam).] A * summer ’ or beam 
extending horizontally over a large opening, and 
sustaining the whole superstructure of wall, etc.; 


c.g. the beam over a shop-front, the lower beam 
of the front of a gallery,^and the like. 

16x1 Cotgr., Contref ront ail, the brovv-peece .. of a dove ; 
a haunsc, or breast summer. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. 
s. v. Building , Brcsl-Sommers, Girders, Trimmers, ami 
Wall-plates. 1845 Gloss. Goth. Archit. 1 . 69 Breastsummer, 
Bressummer .. a beam supporting the front of a building, , 
etc., after the manner of a lintel. 1880 Daily Neios 27 Apr. | 
3/7 T he bressummer was then burning. 1885 J. F. Molloy 
Royalty Rest. II. 193 Breastsummers of stout oak. j 

Breast-wheel (bre’s^hwfl . A water-wheel, ] 
in which the water is admitted to the float-board 
nearly on a level with the axle. 

1759 SmEATON in Phil. Trans . LI. 137 To examine the 
effects when the impulse and weight are combined, as in | 
the several kinds of breast-wheels, etc. 1831 Gardner 
Hydrostatics x. 203 A breast wheel partakes of the nature 
of the overshot and undershot wheels. 

Breastwise (bre’stwniz’), adv . [f. Breast so. 

+ -wise.] Side by side, abreast. 

1620 Dekker Dream 1 i 36 o' 24 So wide That ten caroches 
(breast wise 1 in may ride. 1673 Ray Notes of Hush. 130 He 
uses to plow with his Oxen endwayes or all in one file .. 
whereas breastwise it is very hard evenly to match them. 
1849 Grote Greece 11. xxxviii. V. 24 Two lines of ships .. 
were moored across the strait breast wise. 

Breastwork (bre-stwi>ik\ 

1 . I'ortif. A fieldwork usually rough and tem¬ 
porary) thrown up a few feet in height for defence 
against an enemy ; a parapet. 

1642 Rehit. Action Inf Cyrenccstcr 3 Gardens .. divided 
by many low dry stone walls, as good as Breast workes. 
1645 R. SvMOxns Diary Civ. liar u 359* 232 At Worcester 
Prince Maurice has made without the ditch .. a low breast¬ 
work, and a stockado without. 1693 Luttreli. Brief A el. 
11857(111. 152 The English made a breastwork of the dead, 
to cover them in the time of action. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickcrb. (1S611 98 The mud breastworks had long been 
levelled with the earth. 1839 Tiiiri.wali. Greece II. 346 
Closing their wicker shields, and fixing them in the ground, 
so as to form a kind of breastwork before them. 1861 
Smii.es Engineers II. 236 The Hythe Military Canal., 
protected by a breastwork on the land side, 
b. tra/i.f and Jig. 

1828 Carlyle Mise. 1857v I. 230 Behind the outmost 
breastwork of gentility. 1821 De Quinci.y Confess. NVks 
I. 103 T his watery breastwork, a perpendicular wall of 
water carrying itself as true as if controlled by a mason’s 
plumb-line. 

2 . Jn various technical uses: a. Ad/tl. L A sort 
of balustrade of rails, moulding*, or stanchions 
which terminates the quarter-deck and poop at 
the fore ends’ (Smyth Settlors ITord-bhi ): see 
also quot. 1870. b. Arch. The parapet of a build¬ 
ing. c. = Breasti.no 2. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (17891, Breastwork .. fre¬ 
quently decorated with sculpture, c 1850 A' udim. Navig. 
(Wealel 101 T he breast-work .. serves to make a separation 
from the main-deck. 1870 Daily Arri'S 27 Sept., Having 
the space occupied by the turrets, funnel, hatch-ways &c.» 
raised seven or eight feet above the low deck. 1 he ar¬ 
moured sides of this superstructure Mr. Reed calls the 
4 breastwork*. 1875 Uke Diet. Arts 11 .849 A good example 
of the form of iron buckets employed in the breast wheel .. 
is shown in fig. 1178 : a. shrouding .. e. breastwork. 

Breath (bre|>). Forms: 1 bra**)?, Anglian 
2-3 breS, 3-6 breth, 4 breeth, breep, 
brepe, 4 6 brethe, 6 breathe, 6-breath. [OK. 
brief, biff odour, smell, exhalation as of anything 
cooking or burning\VGer. type OTeut. 

* bntfo-z Aryan *bhrclo- t with original sense ‘ ex¬ 
halation from heat, steam, reck’, f. root *bhrc- t 
Teut. *brtt- to bum, heat: see Kredkp. 1 , and 
Brood. Thus related to OHG. bra da in. MHG. 
bradem, Ger .brodent ‘exhalation, vapour, steam’:— 
OTeut. type *briipino-z Aryan bhrc'-ln/o - (cf. 
Skr. a'-tman, etc.', f. same* root. The sense 
passed in Fng. through that of ‘ heated air expired 
from the lungs’ (often manifest to the sense of 
smell, as in ‘ strong breath’) to ‘ the air in the lungs 
or mouth thus taking the place of OE. trtint, early 
ME. Tfcin 'see Ethem , and ME. Amde, Onde, Sc. 
aind, aynd, from Old Nor*c. The original long 
vowel of OK. breep has only recently been short¬ 
ened ; the 16th c- (br,"J>' having become (hrep), 
instead of ,brO>) as in the verb Breathe.] 
fl. Odour, smelt, scent. Obs. 

<-893 K. /Klkhkd Oros.x 1. xxxii. § 2 pa ongon se cealc mid 
unsemete stincan ; ha wearp luninianus mid \>xm bra-pe 
ofsmorocl. a 1100 Ags. Toe. in Wr.-Willcker 3 Odor, bra:b. 
e X175 Lamb. Horn. 153 Hwcnnc pe nose bio open lo smelle 
unlofne breS. a 1340 Ham role Pr. Consc. 613 He may se fra 
his body com .. Alkyn filtlie with stynkand brethe. c 1400 
Dcstr. Troy 8804 Bawme, hat was bright, & of brethe noble. 

2 . An exhalation or vapour given forth by heated 
objects, etc.; steam, smoke, reek. Obs. exc. as 
in b. 

a 1300 Pop. Treat. .SV.203(Wright) 136 Both of the see and 
of fersch water he draweth up the breth. a 1340 Hampolf. 
Pr. Consc. 4727 Blode and fire and brethe of smoke. 1398 
Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xxvi. (1495)619 Whan canell 
is broke therof comyih a breth as it were a mystc. 1561 
IIollvdush Horn. Apotk. 3 Hold thy nose over it that the 
vapor or hot breth ascende imp thy head. 1667 Milton 
P. L. tv. 806 Like gentle breaths from Rivers pure. 

b. (with influence of sense 3) : The air exhaled 
| from anything, or impregnated with its exhalations. 
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and retaining its characteristic odour. Also fig. 
Cf. Air. 

1625 Bacon Gardens, EssAArb.i 557 Because the Breath 
of Flowers is farre Sweeter in the Aire .. then in the hand. 
1830 Tennyson A Spirit haunts 18 The moist rich smell 
of the rot ling leaves, And the breath Of the fading edges of 
box beneath. 1837 Nf.wman Par. Serrn. (ed. 2> III. x. 147 
Full of the. .breath of the grave. 1874 Blackie Self Cult. 

43 What a student should specially see to. .is not to carry 
the breath of books with him wherever he goes. ^ 

c. with a mixture of the sense of * puff : A 
little of the air, a whiff. 

1873 Black Pr. Thule xxx. 4-4 The remote islands, where 
a stranger brought, .a breath of the outer world with him. 

3 . a. The air exhaled from the lungs, originally 
as made manifest by smell, or as a visible exhala¬ 
tion; hence b. generally. The air received into 
and expelled from the lungs in the act of respira¬ 
tion. 7 'o drat a breath : to inhale air f< breathe ; 
hence , to live: also lo spend, waste [ones') breath 
v as in unprofitable speech). This is now the main 
sense, which colours all others. 

a. C 1340 CursorM. 3573'Trin. 'Techto rote, breeM^yAV/- 
MSS. ande] to stynke. r 1386 Chaucer J’ardoncres i . 224 
Sour is thi breeth. 1398 1 m- visa Barth. De P. R. v. xx.wii. 
<1495) 152 Changyngeof breth cornyth nfvnyuersall corrup- 
cion of the inner membres. 1601 Siiaks. Jul.L. 1 ii. 249 
The rabbiement. .vtCored such a dcale of slinking breath. 
1642 Fuller Holy «v Prof. St. iv. xviii. 3.Vi *\ Swede hghK 
best when lie can >ee his own breath. 1842 l. M artin 111 
Eraser's Mag. Dec., You will oblige me by keeping yotn 
own breath lo cool your own porridge. Mod. His breath 
smelling strong of alcohol. 

b. e 1440 Piomp. Pars'. 50 Brethe, audit us. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ps. cx.\xiv[v). iC T hey lit-are not, nether is there vn> 
breth in their mouthes. c ^534 Pilgrim's 7 . 476 in T hynne 
Anhnadv, App. i. 90 That ever it dnm brethe. 1697 Dryden 
Vug. Georg iv. 691 Draw the vital breath of upper Air. 1712 
Siti-le Speet. N >.*426 •= Within ten Hour*after the Breath 
is out of the Body. 1713 Bfukeley Hy/as .y P. iii. Wks. 
1871 I.323, 1 will no longer spend my breath in defence of 
it. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. < i 36 t 1157 Even the inhabit 
ants of N\w-Amsterdam began to draw short breath. 1842 
Tennyson Morte tfArth. 148 Then spoke King Arthur, 
drawing thicker breath. 1850 — In Mem. exx, I trust I 
have not wasted breath. 

c. traits/. The wind blown into a musical in¬ 
strument. poet. 

1605 Siiaks. Mach. v. vi. 19 Make all our Trumpets speak, 
giue them all breath. 1697 Dryden Hr*; Georg. 11. 789 
Before the Breath Of brazen Trumpets rung the Peals ol 
Death. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 36 P.ul the soul is not 
the body : and the breath is not the (lute. 

d. fig. Taken as Lite type of things unsubstan¬ 
tial, volatile, or fleeting. 

1593 Siiaks. Liter. 212 A dream, a breath, a froth of fleet 
mg joy. 1603 — Mens. forM. 111. i. S A breath thou art. 
Strode to all the skyie-influenccs. 

t 4 . A gentle blowing, a puff; now usually oj 
air or of ivittd ; but in early times used abso¬ 
lutely in sense of * wind, breeze, air in motion’. 

C1325 /•;. E. Aim. P. C. T07 pe blype bre|>e at her bak pc 
bosnm he fyndts. Ibid. 1 38 When bo}ic brepes con blowc vpon 
bio watteres. e 1400 Dcstr. Troy 3697 pe bre and the brethe 
lmrbeiil lo gednr. 1627 Cslt. Smith Seaman's Gram. x. 
46 There is not a breath of wind stirring. 1711 Sti fle 
Sped. No. 167 *3 The least Breath of Wind has often 
demolished my magnificent Edifices. 1822 Shellf.y Hellas 
4 Sweet as a summer night without a breath. 1833 Hr. 
MartINFAU Munch. Strike x i 67 A breath of fre'-h air canto 
in. i860 Tyndall Glae. \. § 18. 133 There was not a breath 
of air stirring. , 

b. In the ‘breath of summer, * of morn , etc. 
there is almost always an admixture, great or 
small, of a fig. use of senses 2 b. 3 a. 

<-1386 Chaucer Pro/. 5 Whan Zephirus cek with*hb 
swete breeth Inspired hath .. the tendre croppcs. c 1600 
Siiaks. Sonn. liv. When summers breath their masked buds 
disclo-.es. 1775 Sheridan Duenna 1. i. 185 The breath of 
morn bids hence the night. 1821 Byron Sardau. 1. ii - 5 7 S 
Can I not even breathe The breath of heaven? 

C. fig. In such phrases as * the breath of popular 
favour’ (cf. Lat. fefnlaris aura \ the original 
notion of the breath of favouring wind which fills 
the sails, is much mixed with that of spoken or 
whispered breath, and sometimes with other of 
the later senses. 

a 1639 Wotion Char. Happy Life in Reliq . Wotton., L n- 
tide unto the world by care Of Publike fame or private 
breath. 1692 South i2 Scrm. u6o7)L 32 The Mind can .. 
quickly feel the thinness of a popular Breath, a 1703 Buk- 
kitt On N. T. Mark i. 45 Christ retires from the breath of 
popular applause. 1790 Gouvk. Morris in Sparks Life <5- 
ll 'rit. (1832)11.96 They must patiently wait the breath of 
the Assemblce, and follow as it blows. 1874 II. Reynolds 
John Bapt. \. § 4.35 Forced into new attitudes by the chang¬ 
ing breath of human appreciation. 

5 . The faculty or action of breathing, respira¬ 
tion. Hence, breathing existence, spirit, life; so 
breath of life, breath of the nostrils. 

a 1300 Seven Sins 41 in E. E. P. (1862* 19 pe deuil benimip 
him is breh 1382 Wyclif Gen. ii. 7 And spindc in to the 
face of hym an entre of breth of lijf. e 1386 Chaucer A nts. 
T. 2194 Whan with honour vp yolden is his breeth. 1587 
Mirr. Mag., Alban Ixx, Now faint 1 feele, mybreath begins 
to fayle. ‘ 1611 Siiaks. IPint. T. v. i. 83 When your first 
Queene’s againe in breath. 1611 Bible Gen. vn. 22 All in 
whose nosethrils was the breath of life. 1738 \\ esley 
Psalms No. 121. v, He guards our Souls, he keeps our 
Breath. 1821 Clare Pill. Minstr. I. 169 Now, poor puss! 
thou’st lost ihy breath. And decent laid the molds beneath. 
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BREATHE. 


BREATHABLE. 

1850 Tennyson In Mem . xxxvi, And so the Word had 
breath. 

b. To catch or hold one's breath : to check sud¬ 
denly or suspend the net of respiration. Also fig. 

>7*9 De Foe Crusoe iii, I held my breath .. I was ready 
to burst with holding my breath. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. 
m.lxxxiv, In his lair Fix'd Passion holds his breath,until the 
hour Which shall atone for years. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
xlvii, 1 1 see herreplied I, catching my breath with joy. 
1864 Glasgow Her. it June, It also catches my breath and 
makes me cough. 

0 . An act of breathing; a single respiration. 
1 lence phrases : hi (w/ 7 A) one or the same breath, 
at a breath , etc. 

*483 Cath. Angl. 43 A Brcth; vhi ande. 1489 Caxfon 
Faytes 0/ A. 11. xxxix. 164 Taughte to .. plonge in to the 
watre and wyth a long breth to kepe them self therynne. 
1571 Buchanan's Detect. Mary in H. Campbell Love-lett. 
Mary Q. Scots i. 1824) 148 When she cannot stay him in life, 
cometh she tn receive his last breath? 1588 Marfrel. F.pist. 
(Arb.) 3, I cannot very often at one breath come to a full 
point. 1634 Quarlf.s Emit. 1. (1818* 58 Thou swallowest at 
one breath Both food and poison down. 1717 Pope Etoisa 
333 Till cv’ry motion, pulse, and breath, be o'er. 1850 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tomx\\\. 160 I ’ll fight to the last breath, 
before they shall take my wife and son. 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr, 4- It. Jrnls. I. 83 In the space of half a dozen hreaths. 
1867 Freeman Xortn. Conq. 18761 1 . vi. 506 The Chroniclers 
speak of it in the same breath with the election of Harold. 

7 . Power of breathing, free or easy breathing. 
Chiefly in phrases : e.g. Out of breath : breathi *g 
with difficulty, breathless; so in breath (obs.), to 
get, keep, lose one's breath , to put out of breath. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Fr>\ jv.J. 57 Vou run this humor out 
of breath. 1602 — Ham . v. ii. 282 The King shal drinkc to 
Hamlets better breath. 1603 Knou.es Hist. Tnrkes 11621 
1254 The Turkes yet in breath .. gave an attempt unto the 
high Towne. 1782C0WPER J. Gilpin xl, Away went Gilpin 
out of breath. 1810 Scott Lady 0/ L. 1. vii, Two dogs.. 
Unmatched for courage, breath, and speed. 1859 Tennyson 
Elaine 421 At last he got his breath and answer’d. 

b. To lake breath, to breathe freely, to recover 
free breathing, as by pausing after exertion. AlsoyT^. 

1581 Noweli. & Day in Confer. 1. (1584* Giij, Some of vs 
were fayne to go out of the cfiauncel to take breath. 1581 
J. Bell Haddon*s Ansr.v. Osor. 401 To pause awhiles, and 
to take breath upon good advise, what were best to l>e 
done. 1828 41 Tytler Hist . Scot. <18641 I. m They sat 
down to take breath. 

8. Opportunity or time for breathing ; exercise of 
the respiratory organs. Alsoyf^. 

1594 Shahs. Pick. Ilf iv. ii. 24 Giue me some litle breath, 
some pawse, deare Lord. 1606 Shaks. I'r. Cr, 11. iii. 121 
He hopes it is no other, But for your health, and your 
digestion sake, An after Dinners breath. — tv. v. 92 'i heir 
fight .. either to the vttermost Or else a breath. 1673 
Temple Obsen\ l'. Pros*. Wks. 1731 1. 24 The great Ereath 
that was given the States in the Heat of their Affairs, 
t b. Of mints, etc.: To have breath : to have 
f ree passage for foul air or gas. Obs. rare. 

1599 Hakluvt Voy. 11 . i. 83 The mine had vent or breath 
in two places. 

9 . transf Whisper, utterance, articulate sound, 
speech ; judgement or will expre^ed in words. 

1377 Langl. P.Pt. B. xiv. 61 porw his breth mowen men 
& be%tes lyuen. IbuL xvm. 319 With hat breth helle brake. 
1589 J. Hart Orthogr. 6 '1 o use as many letters in our 
writing as we do voyces or breathes in speaking. 1599 
Shaks. Much Allow i. 273 Art thou the slaue that with thy 
breath hast kild mine innocent childe? 1612 T. Taylor 
Comm, litus i. 9 Noting in one breath of Bellarmine three 
errors. 1720 Watts Div. Songs xvii. iii, 1 lard names .. and 
threatening words, That are but noisy breath. 1770 Goldsm. 
Des. I'itt. 54 A breath can make them, as a breath ha*? 
made. 1785 Burns Cotter's Sat. A'/.xix, Princes and lords 
are but the breath of kings. 1830 Tennyson Dream F. IV. 
ii, Qan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath Prc- 
hided those melodious bursts. 1875 Jowett Plato led. 2) 
V. 114 There is an undoubted power in public opinion when 
no breath is heard adverse to the law. 

b. Bclosv or under one's breath : in a low voice 
or whisper. Bated breath : see IIatkd ppl. a. 

1832 Lytton Fug. Aram t. iii, llush, said Kllinor under 
her breath. 1865 J. Ussher. Loud, to Perseg., The Ar¬ 
menian woman can only talk in her own house below her 
breath. 

10 . Phonology. Voiceless expiration of air, form¬ 
ing a hiss, whish, puff, or similar sound, attrib., 
as in breath consonant, a consonant formed by the 
breath in the mouth without the action of the 
vocal chords: such are the sounds k, t, p, x. J, s, }*, f. 

1867 Melville Bell Visihte Speech 49 When the breath, 
or the voice, is moulded by precise dispositions of the parts 
of the mouth. Ibid. 70 The Breath-glide. 1874 Sweet Hist. 
Eng. Sounds 76 To determine the laws which govern the 
distribution of the breath \> and f, and the voice 8 and v. 
1879 —in Phi lot, Soc. Trans. 471 Swedish .. final voiced 
stops .. seem to be shorter than in English, and to have a 
stronger breath off-glide. 

11 . Comb., as breath-bereaving, blown , * catch- 
ing, -giver, -giving, -stopping', breath-bubble, a 
bubble blown by the breath ; fig. an empty thing, 
a trifle; f breath-room, room for breathing, 
breathing-space ; + breath-eeller, one who sells 
perfumes or scents; also, one who speaks for pay; 
brenth-eounds, respiratory sounds heard in aus¬ 
cultation ; breath-tainted a., having tainted or 
foul hreath ; also fig. 

1618 Brathwait Descr. Death in Farr’s S. P. {1848} 270 
A ‘breath-bereaving breath .. He comes .. to rid us of our 


feares. 1827 Hood Hero <4 L. xxxviii, A ‘breath-blown dart 
Shot sudden from an Indian’ste>Uowcane. 1835 Browning 
Paracelsus 1. 30 Painted toys, * Breath-bubbles, gilded dust. 
1868 Mrs. H. Wood Flowers in Argosy June, ‘What's 
killing him?’ cried Sale, with .. a sort of *breath-catching. 
1609 Afetaniorph. Tobacco (Collier) 9 ‘Breath-giuing herbe. 
1669 Wormdce Syst. Agric. viii. §3. 161 Leaving the Plant 
a little ’'Breath-room in the middle. 1601 Cornwai.i.yes 
Ess. 11. xlix. (1631) 310 Call in those ‘breath-sellers, and 
perfumers. 1603 Florio Montaigne 1. xxiL (1632*52 A fourth 
estate of Lawyers, ‘breathsellers, and pettifoggers. 1645 
Quarles Sol. Recant. 1. 42 An old ‘Breath-tainted Churl. 

Breathable (brf-Sab’l). [f. Breathe v. + 
-able.] Fit or agreeable to breathe, or to be 
inhaled; respirable. 

1731 in Bailey II. 1849 J. Wilson in Btackw. Mag, 
LXVI. 9 How breathable the atmosphere 1 

Hence Brea thableness (in mod. Diets.). 
Breathe (bn 3 ), v. Forms : 4 brethi, 4-5 
brethen, 4-6 brethe, breeth, 5 brethyn. 6-8 
breath, 5- breathe. [ME. brethe n, f. breth. 
Breath : not formed in OE. The verb retains the 
original long vowel with 8 forJ? between two vowels 
'brethen. etc.): cf. mouth, mouths, to mouth.] 

I. f 1 . To exhale, steam, evaporate. Obs. 

a 1300 Fragm. Pop. Sc. (Wr.i aoa The sonne ..maketh 
wateres brethi up as hi schulde swete. 1559 Morwyng 
Evonym. 1 98 Heet them in a ves>ell diligently covered, 
that nothing breeth out. Ibid. 212 Close it, that the spirits 
brethe not out. 1560 P.Whitehorne Ordering0/Souldionrs 
f 1 573» 28 b, Piuting them into a greate yearthen potte.. lute 
it, or daubc it very well aboute, so that it cannot breathe. I 
1594 Plat J rivetl-ho. m. 26 By this meanes a small quantity 
of. .water will be a longtime in breathing out, 1608 Shaks. i 
Per. in. ii. 94 A warmth breathes out of her. 1670 Lassh.s 
Voy. Italy \i6$& II. 189 The infectious vapour which breath- 
eth out of this sulphurous ground. 

t 2 . To emit odour, to smell. Now on\yfig. with 
reference to sense 3. 

<1400 Destr. Troy 9119 Eame Sc .. balsaum, }>at brethid 
full swete. 11468 in Ord. R. Housch. (1790' 40 To make 
amongst them other swete fumes, things to make them 
breathe most holesomly and delectable. 1712 Pope Rape 
Lockx. 134 All Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

b. fig. To be redolent of. 

1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg, iv. 602 Down from his Head the 
liquid Odours ran, He breath’d of Heav’n, and look'd above 
a Man. 1832 Tennyson Mariana in South vi, Old letters, 
breathing of her worth. 184 2 — Audley Crt. 7 Francis 
just alighted from the boat, And breathing of the sea. 

B. Of animals : a. To exhale air from the lungs. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. A\ 111, v. (1495' 52 He makyth 
the body spirare that is to brethe. 1526 Jin dale John xx. 

22 He brethed upon them [Wyclif, he blewe on hem], and 
sayde vnto them : Reccaue the holy goost. 1587 Golding 
De Mornay ix. 122 If a man do but breath vpon them they 
vanish into smoke. 

b. To exhale and inhale, to respire. The ordinary 
current sense, which colours all the others. 

1377 [see Breathing vbl.sb. i]. C1440 Prom/. Pan■*. 50 
Brethyn orondyn, spire, ande , aspire. r 1450 Lonelich 
Grail xxxviii. 389 Onnethis there brethen they myhte. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 43 To Brethe. .sgiritum trahere. .vbi to Ande. 
1593 Hooker Reel. Pol. 1. xvi. § 5 When we breathe, sleep, 
move. 1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 45 Before you can say come, 
and goe. And breathe twice. 1726 Butler Scrm. xi. 212 
The Air in which we breath. 1842 Tennyson Mooted A rth. 
162 And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard, 
t C. transf. of plants. Obs. rare. 

1574 Hyll Conject. IVeather i, T he secdcs in the earth .. 
cannot then breath forth. 1664 Kvelyn Kal. Hort. 11729! 
228 Their [plants’] being kept from Breathing as 1 presume 
to call it*. 

d. trans. To bring to, into a state) by breathing. 
1816 Byron Ch. Har . in. Ixxix, This breathed itself to life 
in Julie. 

4 . To draw the breath of life ; to live, exist. 

1382 Wyclif Joshua, x. 40 Alle that my}tcn breeth he 
slow}. 1594 S, * AKS ' Rich. Ill , t. i. 161 Clarence still breathes, 
Edward still hues and raignes. 1674 Flatman Job i, Few 
be^ the days, that feeble man must breath. 1713 Pope 
Windsor F. 300 What Kings first breath'd upon her wind¬ 
ing shore. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xvii. 274 A better inten- 
tioned fellow does not breathe. 

b. with predicative sb. or adj. 

>593 Shaks. 3 Hen . IT, lit. i. 82 Why? Am l dead ? Do 
1 not hreath a Man? 1608 Armin Best Ninn. (1842! 7 The 
World, .askt if it were possible such breathde hers to com- 
maunde. c i6ao Z. Boyo /lion’s Flmvers (1855) 67 llee’le 
say our house yet never breathed scant. 1826 Disraeli Viv. 
Grey tv. iv. 153 Within five minutes you will breathe a 
beggar and an outcast. 

c. fig. To live. To breathe through : to animate, 
inform. 

1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 375 One stupendous whole ♦. That 
.. Breatht?s in our soul, informs our mortal part. 1862 
Stanley Jesv.Ch. (1877) L v. 102 Its effect on Israel.. still 
moves and breathes amongst us. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. 
Crip. ix. (1875) 386 Certain governing ideas of Spinoza .. 
which breathe through all his works. 

d. fig. To be alive with. 

a 1881 DisraelmO.) The staircase in fresco .. breathed 
with the loves and wars of gods and heroes. 

6. To take breath (see Breath 7 b) ;fig.. to pause, 
take rest. To breathe again (fig.) : to recover 
from anxiety, excitement, etc.; to be relieved in 
mind. To breathe freely : to be at ease; to be in 
one’s element. 

1577 Holinshf.dC///w/. III. 1137/1 Without giuing anie 
long time to the residue of the guides .. to breath vpon 
their busincsse. 1595 Shaks. John iv. ii. 137 Now 1 breath 


againe Aloft the flood. 1597 Hooker Fed. Pot. v. Ixv. 5 8 If.. 
only to breathe between troubles may 1/e termed quietness. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. xiii. 60 Let vs breathe 
and refresh a little. 1720 Ozfll Vertot’s Rom. Rep. 11 , xiv. 
331 With Orders to give Antony no Time to Breathe, but 
tn pursue him forthwith. 1839 Thirlwall Greece I. 333 
War was the element in which the Spartan seems to have 
breathed most freely. 1859 Tennyson Enid 567 Twice they 
fought, and twice they breathed. 

t 0. fig. To breathe to, after ; to aspire to, pant 
after, long to attain to. Obs. 

1524 St. Papers Hen. ITII, IV, 243 The saidc Arche- 
busshop bretheth mychc to honour, a 1593 H. Smith Scrm. 
(1866) 11 . 330 Let us breathe after the fountain of the living 
water. a 1602 \Y. Watson Decacord. 154 Whilest the 
Spaniard was a breathing to have gotten the Kingdom, if 
he could. 1603 Knoi.les Hist. Turks { 1621) 428 Wc see the 
Turkes .. breathing after our destruction. 1734 Watts 
Reliq. Jttv. (1789) 257 Set it a breathing after eternal things. 

7. transf. To give forth audible breath or sound; 
to speak, sing, etc. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IF. iv. v. 2 Speake, breathe, discusse. 
1607 — Timon hi. v. 59 Vou breath in vaine. 163a M ilton 
Pcnser. 151 As I wake, sweet music breathe. 1842 Tenny¬ 
son Two Voices 434 A hint, a whisper breathing low. 

8 . Of wind, air. etc. : To blow softly. (Cf. 3 a.) 

1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 46 The ayre breathes vpon vs 

here most sweetly. 1704 Pope Windsor F. if Where 
cooling vapours breathe along the mead. 1830 Tennyson 
Godiva 55 The low wind hardly hreathed for fear. 1884 
W. C. Smith Kildrostan 48 The wind that breathes upon 
the woods. 

9. To breathe upon (fig.): to infect or con¬ 
taminate ; to tarnish (as if with hreath); to taint, 
corrupt. Cf. blow upon, Blow vJ 30. 

[1591 Shaks. 7 W Gent. v. iv. 131 Take but possession of 
her, w-ith a Touch : 1 dare thee, but to breath vpon my 
I.oue .1 1820 Byron Mar. Fat v. i. 429 When the proud 
name on which they pinnacled T heir hopes is breathed on. 
1859 Tennyson Enid 1709 Before the Queen’s fair name 
was breathed upon. 

II. trans. 

10. To exhale, to emit by expiration {out) ; fig. 
to send or infuse into, communicate by breathing. 

1382 Wyclif Lament, ii. 12 Whan thei shuld brethen out 
ther soulis in the bosom of ther modris. 1388 — Gen. ii. 7 
The Lord God . brethide in to his face the brething of Iijf. 
c 1590 Marlowe Massacre Paris tn. ii, Breathe out that 
life wherein my death was hid. 1593 Shaks. 2 lien VI, 
iv. i. 7 Who .. from their misty lawes Breath foule con¬ 
tagious darknesse in the ayre. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus 
lxiv. 104 Her unvoic’d lips breathed incense faintly to 
heaven. 1873 Morlf.y Rousseau I. 313 lie breathed new 
life into them. 

b. transf of things. 

1647 W. Browne Polex. n. 339 The resolution that hatred 
can breath into haughty courages. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 
244 His Altar breathes Ambrosial Odours. Ibid. in. 607 
What wonder then if fields and regions here Breathe forth 
Elixir pure. 1782 Cowper Table T. 294 Place me where 
Winter breathes his keenest air. 1839 Arnold in Stanley 
Life 1 1. ix. < 1858 140 The rocks actually breathing fragrance 
from the numl»er of their aromatic plants. 

c. To breathe one's last or one's last breath or 
gasp : to die, expire. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI. v. ii. 40 Mountague hath breath'd 
his last. Ibid. it. i. 108 Where your braue Father breath'd 
his latest gaspe. 1651 Proc. Parliament No. 8a. 1247 The 
kingdome, languishing and ready to breath out her last. 
1714 Pope Rape Lock in. 158. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 

xcviii. 5 Where he breathed his latest breath. 

11. To inhale and exhale (air, etc.), to respire ; 
esp. to inhale, as in ‘ to breathe foul air’. Also fig. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 732, I breath free breath. 163a 
Sanderson 12 Scrm. 472 Tne ayre we continually breath. 
a 1704 T. Brown Dk. Ormond’s Rccor Divine Alcides 
breathes celestial air. 1810 Henry Eiettt. Chem. <1826^ 11 . 
605 A sensation .. produced by breathing the fumes of 
burning sulphur. 1878 Browning La Saitiaz 17 Wreaths 
.. that intercept the air one breathes. Mod. Free as the air 
we breathe. 

12. To give utterance to: a. To utter in the 
most quiet way; to whisper, make known, com¬ 
municate. 

1595 Shaks. John iv. ii. 36 To this effect. .We breath'd 
our Councell. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1702H. hi. 
203 Few men to whom he could breath his Conscience. 
1819 Scott Ivanhoe II. i. 20 But the petition was already 
breathed, a 1847 R. Hamilton Rrtv. <4 Punishm. viii. (1853I 
378 No intimation of hope is breathed. Mod. 1 would not 
hreathe it to another. 

b. To utter with vehemence or passion. Also 
with out. 

1535 Cover dale Acts ix. 1 Saul was yet breathi nge out 
ihreatnynges and slaughter agaynst the disciples of the 
Lorde. 1596 Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 38 Two knights .. Both 
breathing vengeaunce. 1611 Cotgr. s. v. Moyen due. . Now 
and then breath out horrible shrikes. 1648 Jenkyn Blind 
Guide i. 3 He breathes out reproaches. 1720 Ozell / T ertot's 
Rom. Rep. II. x. 153 Marius, .breathed nothing but Blood 
and Slaughter. 1809 I. Barlow Colnmb. 111.22 The nations 
.. Breathe deadly strife, and sigh for battle’s blare. 

C. To express, manifest, evince, display. 

1667 Milton P. L. i. 554 Such as..in stead of rage De¬ 
liberate valour breath’d. 1780 Harris Phi lot. Enq. (1841) 
482 A custom breathing their liberal and noble disposition. 
1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. n. 12 Whose language breathed 
the eloquence of Truth. 1846 Wright Ess. Mid. Ages 1 . ii. 
61 Passages which breathe the true spirit of poetry’. 1862 
Stanley Jnv. Ch. (1877) I. xiii. 251 The whole period, 
breathes a primitive simplicity. 

13. trans. and refl. To let breathe; to give 
breathing, or a breathing space to ; to recreate. 
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BREATHLESS. 


1563-87 Foxe A. M. (1506) 252/1 The Kings permission 
to him granted, to breath himsclfe a little and to walke 
abrode. 1596 Danett Comines (1614) 304 When we had 
breathed our horses, wee ridde foorth a fast trot towards 
the King. 1641 Fuller Holy <y Prof. St. iv. xvi. 324 Stop¬ 
ping., to breath himself and the Reader. 1824 Southey 
Life ff Corr. (1850) v. 177 Taking up a book for five or ten 
minutes, by way of breathing myself. 1835 Willis Pencil - 
lings II, liv. 122 We dismounted here to breathe our horses, 
li. To excite the respiratory organs of: heme 
fa. to exercise briskly ; to accustom to by exercise 
(« obs .). b. to put out of breath, exhaust, tire. 
[1430-1525 See Breathed i.] 

1567 Turrerv. in Phynne's Animadv. lntrod. 143 You 
breath your foming steede Athwart the fields. 1598 B. 

i ONSON Ev. Man in Hum. 1. v. 127 lie send for one of these 
encers, and hee shall breath you. 1601 Shaks. A IPs Well 
11. iii. 271, I thinkc thou wast created for men to breath 
themsclues vpon thee. 1611 IIkywood Gold. Age 11. i. Wks. 
1874 111 . 32 Nor haue 1 yet bene to these pastimes hreath'd. 
1658 Whole Duty Man i. § 52. 11 He that expects to run a 
race will beforehand be often breathing himself. 1676 F. 
Vf.rnon in Phil. Trans . II. 580 The Plains of KILs are. .fit 
to breath Horses in. 1826 F. Cooper Mohicans (1829) II. 
xv. 232 The warriors who had breathed themselves so freely 
in the preceding struggle. 1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 

113 He had breath'd the Proctor’s dogs. 1884 Miss Bkad- 
noN Isltmael II. 183 He was a little breathed when lie stood 
before the door. 

15. To give breath to (a wind instrument^ ; to 
blow. 

a xnzx Prior Solomon ill. Wks, (1835) II. 178 They breathe 
the flute, or strike the vocal wire. 1762 Judas Macc. ill. 18 
See the Godlike Vouth advance, Breathe the Flutes, and 
lead the Dance. 1822 Isec Breathed 4]. 

10. To breathe a vein : to give vent to it ; to 
lance it so as to let blood, arch, or 'lObs. 

1652 French Yorkslt. Spa x. 95 Have a vein breathed. 
1655 Culpepper Riverius 1. xv. 53 If the Liver be hot. .we 
must breath a Vein. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811 > V1II. 
120 They were forced to breath a vein to bring her to her¬ 
self. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 25. 1836 Mahryat Japhel 
iv. 10 Permitting me to breathe a vein 111 his own arm. 

Breathed, pfl- a. [f. Breathe v. and Breath 
sb. +-ED. In early instances it is not easy to sepa¬ 
rate the verbal from the noun-derivative, nor to 
fix the pronunciation.] 

I. From the vb. (ncav br/£Jd, brrited). 

1 . Kxercised, put into breath, in (good) wind ; 
esp. in well-breathed, and the like. 

1430 Lydg. Citron. Troy 1. ri, Though he he best brethed 
to endure. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cxxxvt. [cxxxii.] 
380 Rode forthe an easy passe to kepe their horses well 
brethed. 1596 Siiaks. Tam. Shr. Induct, ii, Thy gray- 
hounds are as swift As breathed Stags. 1637 Heywood 
Roy. Kings', ix. Wks. 1874 Vl.79 The Falcon better breath'd, 
seiz'd on the Eagle. 1678 R. Lest range Seneca's Mar. 
(1702) 343 A Footman that is not breath’d, cannot keep pace 
with his Master’s Horse. 1704 Pope Windsor F. 121 To 
plains with well-brcath'd beagles wc repair. 

b. fig. + fust-breathed (in Shaks.) : animated 
or inspired by lust, or breathing lust (cf. well-read, 
fair-spoken ). 

1594 Shaks. Lucr. 3 Lust-breathed Tarqtiin. 1607 — 
Tittion 1. i. 10 A most incomparable man, breath'd as it 
were. To an vntyrcakle and continuate goodness. 1647 
Ward Simp. Cohler 14 It is a most toylsoine taske to runne 
the wild-goose chase after a well breath’d Opinionist. 1681 
Drvden A Is. f Achil. 631 To speak the rest, who better 
are forgot, Would tire a well breath'd Witness of the Plot. 

2 . Put out of breath, exhausted, winded. 

1599 Porter Angry Wont. Abingd. in Hazl. Dcdslcy VII. 
358 As good as a cry of hounds, to make a breath’d hare ot 
me ! 

3. Exhaled, respired, inhaled and exhaled ; ut¬ 
tered in a breath, whispered. 

1570 Spenser SltePh. Cal. Jan. 40 The blossome . .With 
breathed sighes is hlowne away, and blasted. 1596 — F.Q. 
il iii. 7 Vile Caytiue.. Vnworthie of the commune breathed 
aire. 1629 M ilton Ode Nativ. 179 No nightly trance, or 
breathed spell, Inspires the pale-eyed priest. x86x Smiles 
Engineers II. 220 The exhausted or breathed air. 

4. Of wind * instruments : Played upon ; cf. 

Breathe v. 15. poet. 

1822 Proctor (B. Cornwall) Lud. S/orza i. 16 Like num¬ 
bers floating from the breathed flute, 
t 5 . Breathedware\ ? tarnished goods; ‘Braided 
ware \ 

1661 Davenport City Nl.-Cap iv. in Dodsley (1780) XI. 
326 We vent no breath’d ware here. 

II. From fhe sb. (now brejd). 

0. Having breath ; as in long-breathed : long- 
winded, or long-lived. (The 2 early quots. are 
doubtful.) 

15SS Fardle Faciotts n. xi. 260 Damoselles .. softe as the 
Silke, and breathed like the Rose. 1628 Earle Microcosm. 
xviii. 38 The rooms arc ill breath'd. 1649 Selden Laws 
Eng. 1. lxiv. (1739) 132 Had the King been a little longer 
breathed with patience, he might have had his will upon 
easier terms. x8x6 Scott Antlq. xxi, * They werena a lang 
breathed generation, I reckon'. 1884 Mind Jan. 125 It re¬ 
quires a long-breathed reader to accompany him through 
his devious course. 

7. Phonology. Uttered with breath as opposed to 
voice; surd ; cf. Sonant. * 

1877 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics 31 Consonants can there¬ 
fore be breathed as well as voiced. 

Breather (brriSai). [f. Breathe v. + -ek 1 .] 

1 . He who, or that which, breathes; one who 
lives, a living being, creature, animal. 
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c 1600 Shakspere Sonti. lxxxi,When all the breathers of 
this world are dead. 1606 -Ant. Cl. hi. iii. 24 She 
shewes a body, rather then a life, A Statue, then a Breather. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk $ Selv. 135 Those reasonless breath¬ 
ers that live under us. 1850 Tennyson in Mem. cxviii. 6 
Breathers of an ampler day. 

12 . He who, or that which, supplies breath; 
fig. inspirer, animator. 

1615 Crookr Body 0/Man 354 Calleth it [the midriff] the 
breather or bellowes of the lower belly, a 171X Norris (J.) 
The breather of all life does now expire. 

3 . A spell of exercise taken to stimulate the 
breathing, or to try the wind; cf. Breath 8 . Also, 
that which puts out of breath, or exhausts. 

a 1836 Colman Poor Gent. iv. 11 (L.) Here we are at last— 
that hill’s a breather. 1861 Whyte Melville Mkt. llarb. 
229 They gave the hapless ‘ M arathon' a spin with * Chance', 
as a mere breather. 1884 Cyclist 13 Feh. 249/1 Cyclists arc 
looking forward to being able to take a ‘breather' during 
the present week. 

4 . One who breathes forth, speaks, proclaims. 

1382 Wvci.if Acts ix. 1 Saul, 3a brethere, or blowere, of 

manassis and betyng. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. tv. iv. 31 
For my Authority bearcs of a credent bulkc, That no par¬ 
ticular scandalt once can touch But it confounds the breather. 
1612 T. James Jesuits Doxontf 8 These are the very first 
brokers, breathers and brochcrs of contention abroad. 1812 
L. Hunt in Examiner 14 Dec. 787/2 This Breather of 
Eloquence could not say a few decent, .words. 

Breathful (bre*|#ful , a. [f. Breath + -fiti,.] 
Full of breath or air; having breath or life, alive; 
breathing perfume, redolent, odorous. 

1583 Stanyiiukst sEncid in. <Arb.» 81 How fares Asca- 
nius? duth he live, and breathful abideth? 1590 Spenser 
Mttiopot. 195 Fresh Cost marie, and breathful] Cainomill. 
1596 • F. Q. iv. v. 38 The breathfull bellows blew amaine. 

1593 Barnes Parthen. in Arb. Garner V. 350 Waste breath¬ 
less words ! and breathfnl sighs increase ! 

Breathing (brFifig), vbl. sb. [f. Breathe v.] 

1 . Exhalation and inhalation of breath ; respira¬ 
tion ; a single act of respiration. 

1377 Langl, PI. B. xi. 349 Some brytldes at j>e billc 
Jx>rwgh brethynge conceyued. 1608 I Heron Wks. I. 736 
Forsake mee not, I pray thee, in my last breathing. 1611 
Shaks. Cymb. 11. ii. iS "L’is her breathing that Perfumes the 
Chamber thus. 1691 Wood Ath, O.von. 1 . 260 Our author 
..surrendred up his last breathings in his house in Mngd. 
Parish. 1815 Scott Ld. of Isles ti. xxx, His breathing came 
more thick and fast. 1842 Tennyson Day Dream 93. 

b. The time in whicli a breath is drawn; a very 
short lime. 

1625 F. Markham Bk. Hon. v. iv. § 1 Though it he hut 
for a breathing, or short time. 1826 Disraeli Vtv. Grey n 1. 
vi. 116 It was there only for the breathing of a second. 

c. Bower of retaining the breath, ‘wind *. 

1667 Oldenhurg in Phil. Tram. II. 431 Pearl-fishers arc 
fed with dry and rosicd meal, to give them better breathing. 

d. fig Influence, inspiration. 

*387 Golding De Mornay v. 56 The verj r benefitte which 
we rcceiue by his lone, is secret and insensible through 
breathing whicli workelh in us. 1878 B. Taylor Dcnkalion 
1. ii. 23 Over all things huge and coarse There came the 
breathing of a regal sway. 

t 2 . Time to breathe, respite, pause, rest. Obs. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warrcs in. ii. 88 One troupe.. ready 
to second another, and to giue breathing one to another. 
1641 j. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 32 The Church hat) no 
breathing for whole twenty yeares together. 1687 Loud. 
Gas. No. 2262/1 Haring received some breathing by a Pro¬ 
clamation. 

3 . Exercise taken to stimulate the respiratory 
organs; a breather. 

1755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake iv. 30, I used to go often, .to 
take a Breathing with his Scholars. 1865 Morning Star 
2 Feb., The Oxonians .. took their first 'breathing' over 
the course from Oxford to lfiley and back this afternoon. 

4 . Utterance, divulgence. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. .5 Cl. 1. iii. 14, I am sorry to giue breath¬ 
ing to my purpose. x6zx Biule Lament, iii. 55 Hide not 
thine eare at my breathing, at my erte. 

5 . Aspiration (after), longing for). 

<11652 J. Smith Set. Disc. iv. 109 Those breathings and 
gaspings after an eternal participation of him. 1805 I). 
Johnston Serm. for Blind 39 A pious mind can meditate 
upon God and send up holy breathings towards him. 1852 
Tupper Proverb. Philos. 205 Ye commune of hopes and aspi- 
rations,the fervent breathings of the heart. 

0 . Of the wind: Gentle blowing. 

1635 Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 (1643) 170 Redness of the skie.. 
declared] that some spirits or windie breathings are above. 
1781 Cowper Retirement 530 The breathings of the lightest 
air that blow's. 1802 Wordsw. Sotnt. * To T. POuv.* There's 
not a breathing of the common wind That will forget thee. 

17 . Ventilation ; a place for air or vapour to 
escape, a vent, air-hole. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. II. 75 Stues. .wi)> streite 
side weies of brepynge [lateralibns august its spiraenli 
viis\. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit, ij Weycs of brething that 
wonderly cast vp hete. 1483 Cat A. Angl. 43 A lireth- 
ynge, spiraculnm, spirant cn. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg. 1. 
131 The Warmth .. makes New Breathings, whence new 
Nourishment she takes. 

8 . The opening of a vein in order to let blood. 

16x2 Woodall Sitrg. Mate Wks. (1653' 3 2 8 By breathing 

of a Vcine..lhe partie hath bin recovered. 1641 R. Le- 
strange Relapsed A post, lntrod. 4 Breathing of a Vein 
with a Dog-whip. 1719 D'Urfey Pills (xSjz) 1 . 87 Till the 
breathing a Vein Corrects the mad Pulse into Quiet. 

9 . Gram. An aspiration, an aspirate: spec. (Gr. 
wvfvfia, L. spirit us) in Greek grammar, the two 
signs, O or ‘rough breathing*, and (') or 


‘smooth breathing’, which indicate respectively the 
presence and absence of the aspirate. See also 
Asper sb. 1 , A sr irate sb. 2, Aspiration 6. 

1746 T. Nut Hi nt tr. Port Royal Gr. Gram., The Gram¬ 
marians call breathing (m-tv^a) the manner of breathing a 
Syllable in pronouncing it. These breathings are twofold ; 
one soft and smooth..thus eyo>..The other rough and hard 
.. thus 1864 Athenxum No. 1934. 672/2 The text is 

furnished with breathings and accents. 1875 Scrivener 
Led. Grk. Test. 20 Breathings and accents were added, at 
first very irregularly. 

10 . Comb, and Allrib ., as breathing fH, a breath¬ 
ing-space, pause, rest; breathing-hole, a hole 
or vent for air; breathing-part, -place, a place 
or opening for breathing ; a pause ; breathing- 
pore, a minute opening for the passage of air, a 
spiracle or stoma; breathing-space, room or time 
to breathe; so breathing-spell, time, -while. 

1589 Tri, Los'C <y Fort. in. in Hazl. Dodsl. VI. 195 Merc 
is a * breathing-fit after hard, mischance. 1805 Wordsw. 
H ‘aggoner 1.37 Many a breathing-fit he takes. 1580 11 oi.lv- 
ll A Nil Treas. Fr. Jong., Xasranx.. the ‘breathing holes of 
the nose, the nosethrill. 1856 Kank A ret. E.xpl. 1 . xiii. 141 
They had worked numerous breathing-holes .. in the solid 
ice. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 44 To distinguish the Comma’s 
and “breathing parts of a sentence. 1382 Wvcmf Pro?', xx. 
27 The lantcrne of the Lord the ’brething place [Vulg. *//- 
racttlnm\ of a man. 1581 Sidney A fob Pot trie • Arb. > 71 
That Carsnra or breathing place in the ittuldeM <>f the verse. 
1768 G. Wun 1: Selborue 40 The head of a fallow-deer, fur¬ 
nished with two spirncula, or breathing-places borides the 
nostrils. 1836 Penny Cyel. V. 374^1 ’Breathing pores..are 
formed by the juxtaposition of two veils. 1650 R.StaI'VUOn 
Strada's Low-C. i( nr res v. 130 They gave her jealousies a 
short ’hreathing-spare. 1842 Tennyson Locks ley //. 167 
There the passions cramp'd nu longer shall have scope ami 
breathing-space. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 247 He had 
at least given her a brief breathing space. 1599 Sasdvs 
Europe Spec. 1632* 102 Some 'breathing lime to revive 
himselfe, after his wearinesse. 1873.SYM0NDS Grk. Poets iii. 
68 Mere was a breathing-time of indecision and suspense. 
1593 Siiaks. i'ett. <y Ad. 1142 It shall.. Bud ami he blasted 
in a ‘breathing-while. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Right C. 
416 Turn round and look al>out, a breathing-while ! 

Brea’tiling’, ///. a. [f. as prcc.-* -ix»; -.] 
Respiring, living; blowing; emit ling fragrance : 
taxing the breath, etc.; in the various senses of 
the verb. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. A\ v. xwv. 1495 147 Knery 
brethynge beesi hath lounges. 1591 Spensek / irgiPs Gnat 
xxiv, Gentle murmure of the breathing nyre. 1595 Shaks. 
John 11. i. 419 Rescue those breathing lines to dye in beds. 
1684 Bi nvan Pilgr. n. 66 Christiana began to Pant, and 
said, I dare say this is a breathing Hill. 1747 Collins 
Re log. ill. 6 Or scent the breathing maize at setting day. 
1777 Sir W. Jones Pal. Fortune 26 in cense-breathing gales 
perfum’d thcgrnve. 1816 Southey Lay of Laureate, Dream 
62 Infant man.. Most weak and helpless of all breathing 
things. 1845 Hood Decl. Chivalry ix. A battle was a battle 
then, A breathing piece of work. 

b. fig. Of pictures and statues: Life-like (of. 
Vergil's spirantia sign a, n'va). 

1697 DRvni N i r irg. Georg, n. 646 Breathing Figures of 
Corinthian Brass, e 1750 ShknstoXK Elegy xi. 22 The 
breathing picture and the living stone. 1813 Shelley Q. 
Mab 17 Thai lovely outline, .fair As breathing marble, 
t C. Breathing unlh or from : fresh from. Obs. 

( 1534 Pol. Ferg. Eng. Hist, 11846’ I. 274 Hee sawe his 
enemies stand.. freshe and breathinge from the* late spoyl- 
inge of his contrie. 1603 Ksoixys Hist. Turkesi 1621)881 
Canalis and Quiriims yet breathing with the late slaughter 
of the Turbes. Ibid. 1227 Vet breathing with yictorie. 
d. Breathing-squeal : a profuse perspiration. 

1744 Wall in Phil. Trans. XL 1 I 1 . 216 After the second 
Dose of the Powders, each of them..broke out into an 
universal breathing Sweat. 1776 Andkhson ibid. LXV 1 . 
545 11 brought on a breathing sweat. 

Breathingly (brrtfiqli), adv. [f. prec .+-ly -.] 
In a breathing manner; with or as with life or 
animation ; gently as a breath. 

1830 J. Wilson in Blaekw. Mag. XXVIII. 527 Perfect 
spiritual health, breathingly embodied in perfect corporeal 
flesh and blood, a 1859 L. Hunt Poems 11860* 236 A rill 
that slips Over the sunny pebbles breathingly. 

Breathless (brc^les), a. [f. Breath + -less.] 

1 . Without breath : a. Without respiration. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . v. xxiv. <1495) 134 A beest 

mnye not wythout peryll be bretheles by longe space. 
1675 IIobbes Odyss. (1677) 66 Speechless and breathless 
was he, like one dead, 1766 Chalklf.y Wks. 250, 1 had a 
Fit of the Phthysick, and was at Times almost breathless, 
b. Lifeless, dead. L. exanimat us). 
x595 Shaks. John jv. iii. 66 Kneeling before this ruin of 
sweete life, And breathing to his breathlessc F.xcellence 
The Incense of a Vow. 1697 Drvdf.n Virg. Eelog. v. 27 
The Nymphs about the breathless Body wait 1708 J. 
Phillips Cyder 1.25 Guard each row With the false terrors 
of a breathless kite, a 1819 J. lloc.c Flodden F. xiii, The 
fated arrow Breathless left the royal hero, 
tc. Gram. Unaspirated. Obs. 
x668 Wilkins Real Char. 379 [Dentals] Such as arc 
Breathless : Sonorous D, mute T.; Breathing. .Dh, Th. 

2 . Breathing with difficulty, panting (as a re¬ 
sult of swift running or violent exercise); out of 
breath, exhausted, spent. Also Iransfi and fig. 

C1450 Merlin xviii. 299 She was so hoorseand so brethlcs 
that on hire feet myght she not stonde. 1591 Spenser 
M. Hubberd 1374 He fled All brcathles. 1597 Bp. Hall 
Sat. 1. vi. (R.) The lingring Spondees, labouring to delay 
The brcathlesse Dactiles, with a sudden stay. 1709 Tatter 
No. 43 p 7 Breathless almost, and spent in the eager Chace. 
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1851 Longp. Gold. Leg. iv. (Nunnery) How I remember 
that breathless flight. 

b. Holding one's breath, as with awe, expecta¬ 
tion, excitement. 

180a Wordsw. So/m. 1 It it a beauteous Evening* 3 The 
holy time is quiet as a nun Breathless with adoration. 1823 
Lamb Elia Scr. 1. xv. (18651 121 With a breathless impa¬ 
tience of recognition. 1850 Alison Hist. Europe \\\ L. liii. 
397 Europe, in breathless suspense, awaited the is>ue. 

3 . Unstirred by a breath of wind. 

1815 Worosw. Evening Voluut. vi, The Mere Seems firm 
as solid crystal, breathless, clear, And motionless. 1881 
Miss Braddon Asph. 1 . 238 Blue skies and sunny noontides 
..without the baking heat and the breathless atmosphere. 

Breathlessly (bre-Jdesli , adv. [f. prec. + 
-lv 2 .] In a breathless manner; with caught or 
suspended breath ; in breathless suspense. 

1837 Lvtton Athens 11 . 565 Sophocles..carries on the 
passion of the spectators to wait breathlessly the moment 
when Orestes shall be discovered. 1841 Orherson Creol. 
xiii. 131 ‘Ah'! he exclaimed breathlessly. 1861 W. Crn.- 
lins Dead Seer. 238 Looking stedfastly, speechlessly, 
breathlessly, at her blind husband. 

Breathlessness .breflvsnes). [f. as prcc. + 
-ness.] Breathless condition, want of breath. 

1615 Bp. Hall Contempt. A* T. iv. xxxiii.With much toil 
and sweat and breathlessness. 1626 Donne Serrn. 39 The 
Breathlessnesse of Death. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 111 . 
tv. 191 They must stay A little while the eager play .. for 
very breathlessness. 

Breathy .bre-jn', a. [f. Breath + -y L] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of breath. 
1528 Paynell Saterne Kegi/tt. X. ij b, That hit com- 
forteth breathy membres. a 1598 Pf.elk David 4 B. 485 
<D.) Help thy Bethsabe, Whose heart is pierced with thy 
breathy swords. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xvi. <16321 353 
In this breathie confusion of bruites, and frothy chaos of 
reports. 1605 Tim me Qnersit. m. 163 The more thinne and 
breathie part passe by insensible transpirations. 1635 Swan 
Spec. M. 186 1L.1 Lightning Is less flamy and less breathy. 

2 Of the voice in singing: Having an admixture 
of the sound of breathing. Hence Brea thiness. 

1883 Cukwen Stand. Course 105 2 Some deep contralto 
voices, though weak and breathy in the thin register. Ibid. 
5/2 In the 1 gradual ’ attack, the vocal membranes are 
rought together while the breath is being emitted.. It 
cau-.es what we call * hreathincss *. 

Breawe, -is, obs. forms of Brew, Brewis. 
Breaze, obs. form of Breeze sb.-, light wind. 
Breboi'ion, earlier form of Brimborion. 

Brec, obs. pres, and pa. t. of Break v. 
Breccan, obs. form of Bracken fern. 

1669 Simpson Hydro!. Chym. 332 The ashes of breccans. 

Breccia bre'ttja, bretjta . Also 8 breehia, 9 
brecehia, bricia. [a. It. breccia ‘gravel or rub¬ 
bish of broken walls’ (Florio , cogn. with F. brie he 
breaking, breach, breccia, Sp. breeha, adapted 
from Teutonic : ef. OlIG. breeha breaking, f. bre- 
chan, OTctit. brek an to Break. (Used in the name 
Breccia Marble, before its separate use in Geology. ] 
Geo/. A composite rock consisting of angular 
fragments of stone, etc., cemented together by 
some matrix, such as lime : sometimes opposed to 
conglomerate, in which the fragments are rounded 
and waterworn. Osseous or hove breccia : one in 
which fossil bones are found. 

1774 Strange in Phil. Trans. LXY. 38 Which the 
Italians call lava breccia!a. from its resemblance to the 
Breccia marbles. 1781 J. T. Dillon Trav. Spain 362 A 
kind of breehia or pudding-stone. 1784 Wedgwood in Phil. 
Tram. LXXIV. 37S It had the appearance of breccia 
marble or plum-pudding stone. 1802 Playfair lllustr. 
Hutton. Theory. 7 Those pudding-stones or breccias where 
the gravel consists of quartz. 1818 Scott Rob Roy (18551 
244 Deep gullies where masses of the composite rock or 
breccia tumbling, .from the cliffs have rushed to the valley. 
1836 Penny Cyc IN. 374 The name of Breccia is derived from 
the well-known Breccia marble, which has the appearance 
of being composed of fragments joined together by car- 
bonate of lime. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (18631 1 . i. 29 
Embedded in the same breccia with flint knives, 

b. transf A conglomerate of gravel and ice. 
1856 Kane A ref. Expl. I. xi. 116 Stands of the same 
Arctic breccia. 

Hence Bre-ccial a., of or pertaining to breccia. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1856) 259 One solid brec- 
cial mass of impacted angularities. 

Brecciated br6tJV»ted), Also 8 breciated, 
9 brechiated. [f. Breccia ; cf. It. brecciato , pa. 
pple. of brecciart to reduce to breccia.] Formed 
into a breccia, of the structure of a breccia. 

177a Pennant Tour Scott. 11774) 218 Some are breciated 
or filled with crystalline kernels. 1789 M ills in Phil. Trans. 
LXXX. 86 The including chert, amongst which we found 
some that is brecciated. 1830 Lyell Elem. Grot. (1865> 458 
The well known brecciated limestone of the Pyrenees, 1875 
Croll Cli/nate <$• T. xviii. 294 The brecciated subangular 
conglomerates and boulder beds of the Old Red Sandstone. 
Brech, -e, obs. form of Breach, Breech. 
Brecliam (brg*x Dm , brfx J9rn '- Sc. Also 6 
breebome, 8 brechan, brechem, brechom. 
[by metathesis f. here ham, berghaw, ME. berhom: 
see Barchaji.] The collar of a draught-horse. 

150X Douglas Pal. Hon. 426 Raw silk brechamis ouir 
thair halsis hingis. 1566 Inventories 171 (Jam.) Auld bre- 
chomes and hernes. 1756 Mrs. Calderwood /ml. (1884) 
67 A sort of brccham about their necks. 179a Statist. Acc. 
Sc oil. IV. 395Thestraw brccham issupplanted bytheleather 


collar. 18x8 Scott Hrt. Midi, v, Ye have set yoursell down 
on the very brecham that wants stitching. 1883 Glasgow 
Her. 8 Sept. 3/2 A collar which rises high and stiff at the 
back of his neck resembling somewhat a horse’s 4 brecham \ 

t Breck, Obs. Forms; 3-5 brek, 4-5 brekke, 
5 broke, 5-6 brecke, 3-7 breck. [A parallel form 
of Break sb.\ or a direct derivation of brec- stem 
of Break v.] 1 . A breach, blemish, failing. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6344 He drou ]>am yp at first, Wit-vtcn 
ani brek or brist. c 1369 Chaucer Dethe 0/Blaunche 940 
Swiche a fairenesse ofanekke .. that boon nor brekke Nas 
ther non seen that mys satte. 1413 Lyog. Pylgr. Sowle 1. 
xv. (1859) 13, I that am in this brccke perydous. 1572 
Tusser Hush. (18781 40 Saint Michel doth bid thee amend 
the marsh wal, the brecke and the crab hole. 1642 Fuller 
Holy 4 Pro/. St. 1. xiil 41 No breck was ever found in her 
veil, so spotlcsse was her conversation. 1662 — Worthies 
tit. 38 Monuments .. remaining without breck or blemish 
to this day. 

2 . = Break sb . 1 12. 

1787 Marshall Rur. Econ. E. Norfolk, Breck .. a large 
new-made inclosure. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. II, Breck 
(Norf., Suff.), a large field. In Northumb., etc., a portinn 
of a field cultivated by itself. 

Breck, obs. pres, and pa. t. of Break. 

t Bred. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 2 breod, 3 brid, 
3-5 brede,6 St. breid. [CommonTeut.: OE. bred, 
corresp. to MD11. hrt d-), Du. herd, Oil G. brel, 
Gcr. brett OTcut. *bredo(w, a doublet of *bor- 
do'/n Board, the two forms corresponding to Skr. 

* brad ha- 1 *brdha- t Aryan *bhre‘dho-, *bhrdho‘- : 
see Board.] A board ; a tablet; in mod. Sc. 
applied to a bakeboard, and to the wooden lid of 
a pot, pan, water-bmt. etc. e. g. a pan bred . 

a 1000 ,Elfric Dent. i.\. 9 Da astah ic on J*>nc munt, & 
bier |>a sticnenan bredu. <1175 Lamb. Hour. 11 pas J>reo 
la^e 3e-writen inne f>a o 3 re table breode. a 1300 Cursor 
[ M. 16578 Apon hefd o pis rode, oner-thwart was don a 
1 hrede. ex 325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 184 He [Jonah 1 watz 
flowen.. In-to pc bopcm of pe hot, & on a brede lyggede. 

1440 Prot/tp. Part*. 48 Brede, or lytylle horde, mensuIn. 
tabella , as sc mlus. 1538 A herd. Reg. \ . 16 < Jam.) Twabaik- 
breddis. 1688 Holme Armory fix. iii. 104 A Braide or 
Braed which is a broad long Board, with a hole tn one end 
of it .upon this Cooks, .carry Bread unbaked, to and from 
the Bake-House. 1808 Jamieson Sc. Diet., Pot-bred , the 
wooden lid of a pot. Ass-bred [ash-board], 

b. Comb. + bred-chcosc, some kind of chccsc. 

t 1440 Pro/nf. Par:*. 48/2 Bredeohcsc [r*. r. brcdchcsel, 
J urn fata [ j/tnetata]. 

Bred ’bred), ///. a.* [Pa. pple. of Breed v.] 

f 1 . Developed in the womb ; hatched from the 
egg; brought forth. Obs. 

t 1440 Prontp. Par:*. 48 Bredde or hecchyd, of hyrdys 
[1499 hetcited], pnlli/icatus. 1570 Levins Ma/tip .48 Bredde, 
gen it us, ortus. 

2 . Reared, brought up, (properly) trained. 

1655 Gcrnall Chr. in Arm. vii. § 1 >16691 5 00 / 1 Paul was 
a bred scholar. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 108 r 3 Being 
■ bred to no Business and born to no estate. 1719 Loudon K; 
Wise Compl. Card p. xxvii,The Trees or Plants to be there 
planted, ought to be handsome bred Plants. 1846 McCul¬ 
loch Acc. Brit. Empire 1854 1 . 165The sheep bred in the 
county. 1863 Fr. Kemble Resid. Georgia 124 Born and 
bred in America. 1873 Morlf.y Rousseau 1 . 193 Bred in 
puritan and republican tradition. 

b. Chiefly in comb.: a. with sb., as country-, 
court-, far?u-, ttnon-bred ; b. with advs., as ill -, 
well-bred, of bad or good breeding. 

1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 52 A town bred or country- 
bred similitude, it is worth nothing. it6oGoldsm. Cit. JR. 
xciii, Court-bred poets. 1766— Vic. Jr. xi, A small.stipend 
for a well-bred girl. 1845 FoRn Hattdbk. Spain i. 29 No 
nation, .isbelter bred or mannered than the lower classes ol 
Spaniards. 1871 Blackie Four Phases i. 65 (This] would 
. .be considered extremely ill-bred. 1884 Black Jud. Shaks. 
xxviii, The. .awkwardness of a farm-hred wench. 

3 . Of animals: Of good breed. So with refer¬ 
ence to the comparative purity of the breed : 
thorough-bred, half bred, three-parts-bred, etc. 

1710 Load. Gaz . No. 4677/4 Their Horses seem to have 

I been bred Horses. 1787 ‘ G. Gambado' Acad, llorscnt. 
(1809J 20 Nothing now is to be seen but bred horses. 1859 
Jephson Brittany iii. 29 Thorough-bred horses in stalls. 

* Bred and Born : see Breed 7;. 10. 
t Bred, ppb a- [pa. pple. of Brede vf] Out¬ 
spread ; extended. 

1500 Battle of Oiterbourne 91 (Percy Rcliques) He 
dnrsle not loke on my bred banner. 

Bred d, var. of Braid, Brede; pa. t. of Brede v. 
Bredale, brede ale, obs. ff. Bridal. 

Bredden, obs. form of Brkadex adj. 
tBrede, sb . 1 Obs. Forms: 1 brade, br6de, 
2-5 brode; also 3 brade, bread(e, 6 Sc, breid. 
[OE. brtvde, Angl. bride, f. OTeut. *hr£d-an, 
Brede v.\ to roast. A synonymous derivative of 
the same root was WGer. hr fid on-, OHG. hr fit 0 
(Ger. braten) roast flesh, whence Romanic brad on, 
OF. braon, Eng. Brawn.] 

Roast meat. Obs. (but cf. Sweetbread.) 
a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wfdcker 127 Assura, uel assatura, 
brsede. c 1205 Lay. 30583 He nom his a}e beh .. her of he 
makedebredeliisobreade]. a 1250 MoralOde in Trin.Call. 
Horn. 224 Swines brade is wel swete. a 1250 Owl $ Night. 
1630 Me max mid me bi^ete Wel godc brede to his mete. 
c 1300 A". Alis. 5249 Beef and motoun, Bredes, breddes, and 
venysoun. ? a 1400 Marie Arth. 1049 pare ware rostez 
fulle ruyde, and rewfulle bredez. c 1420 A vow. A rth. xxxi. 


Bothe the birds and the brede, To Carlele thay bringe. 
1x535 Stewart Cron. Scott. (1858) I. 87 Gif ony beist.. war 
slane. Ilk craftisman thairof to haifane breid.] 
t Brede, sb . 2 Obs. exc. north, dial. Forms: 1 
brsedu, -o (acc. braede), 2-3 brsede, breade, 3-7 
brede, (4 brade, 5 bred), 4 -6 breede, 6-7 breed, 
breade, (7 braid), 5- -Fr.breid,(6 breyde). [OE. 
brkdu, -0 ; corresp. to OFris. brede, LG. brede, 
OHG. breiti, MHG. and mod.G. hr cite, ON. 
breidd (Sw. bred, Da. brede), Goth, braider 
OTcut. *braidjfin-, abstr. sb. f. *braido-z, in OE. 
br 6 d Broad. In the 16th c. it began to be spelt 
breculc , but this form was not established before 
the word was itself superseded in Eng. use by 
the new formation bredeth, Breadth. Brede still 
survives in north Eng. dialects, and in Sc., where 
it is usually written breid (br/d) : cf. Arreid.] 

1 . Breadth, width. 

a 1000 Ags. Psalms cxvtilux). 45 lc on bealde brxdu 
[Yulg. in latitndine\ gange. 1297 R. Glouc. 385 pat folc 
of Ssropssyre.. rnbbcde Wurcestre ssyre in lengpe & in 
brede. c 1320 Syr Boris 536 Neither alingthc ne on hrade. 
c 1380 Wyci.if Set. U ks. 111 . 89 Twenti cubitis longe and 
ten of breede. c 1400 Maundf.v. ix. 100 In brede 150 
Furlonges. 156a J. Hkvwood Prcnt. Epigr. (1867) 142 
Not the breade of one hcarc. 1551 Turner Herbal{1568) 
Bja,Thc stalke is a hand brede hygher. 1875 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss. s.v.,‘Quite full abrede*, sufficient in breadth. 

b. Acre brede : the breadth of an acre, i. e. 4 
poles or perches, also called a fur-brede (cf. fur¬ 
long). A brede of underwood, etc.: a slice of an 
acre-brede, or 4 poles broad, by 1 pole long. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace t. 400 pe suerd flaw fra hym a fur 
breid on ye land. 1523 Ld. Berners Broils. 1 . ccccxx. 736 
One coulde nat se an acre of brede. 1525 lhid. II. clxxxvti. 
[clxxxiv.] 573 An acre brede of lande of fro the kynge. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 262 Dividing them .. into Acres and 
Braids (or bredths', every Acre containing forty braids, a 
braid being one pole long and four broad. 

2 . A piece of stuff of the full breadth. 

*554 Bury Wills (1850 144 Oon paire of fyne shetis of ij 
bredes and a halfe, and oon paier of two bredes. 1578 In¬ 
ventories (18151 211 (Jam.) Of claith of silver, contening 
threttic lang breiddis, sevjn schorl breidis. 1855 Whitby 
Gloss., Breeds, breadths of clnth. Mod. Sc. How ntonie 
breids will ye put in the skirt ? 

3 . In, on, a brede, mod.Sc. A-BREID; abroad. 
[{•1205 Lav. 21993 He is imeten a bratde fif & twenti 

foten.) a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxviii |ix]. 45, I yhode in brede. 
ri400 Dostr. Troy 3022 The here of hir hedc..bost out vp- 
pon brede bright on to loke. < 1460 Tcrwneley Myit. (1836) 
1 Make we hcvcnc and erth, on brede. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
<\V. de W. 15311 208h, In brede it extended the armes. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II.6ro 1 'ha landis all on breid. 
1787 Burns Saint, Auld Mare xii, Spread abreed thy weel- 
fill'dhrisket. 1816 Scott Antiq. II. 245 (Jam. )The prophecy 
got abread in the country. 

Brede ^bml , sb/*, arch. Also 7 bread©, bred, 
S breed, bread. [A variant of Braid sb., in 16- 
17th c. bread c ; used archaically by modem poets. 
Cf. Brede vZ] 

1 . Anything plaited, entwined, or interwoven ; 
a plait; interweaving, braiding, embroidery'; 
Braid sb. 4. 

1643 Milton Divorce 1. vi. (1851) 33 His silk'n breades un¬ 
twine, and slip their knots. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2444/4 
He had on..a blew Rateen Wastcoal with Silver Brede. 
1697 Dryden Ess. Georg., Virg. (1721) l. 201 A curious 
Brede of Needle-work. 1820 Keats Lamia 1, Spoilt all 
her silver mail and golden brede. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
vi. 118 In glowing gauze and golden hrede. 1861 Lowf.ll 
Washers 0/Shroud iv, The ancient Three. .Still crooning, 
as they weave their endless brede. 

2 . A twist or plait of hair : see Braid, sb. 4 b. 
1696 Keknett Rom. Antiq. 11. iv. (1713) »53 They made 

use of a twist or brede of hair, a 1721 Prior Henry 
E. 426 Thy comely tresses .. In graceful breeds, with 
various ribbon bound. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol iii. (1749) 
163 Her plaited Hair behind her in a Brede Hung careless. 

3 . Applied by the poets to things that show or 
suggest interweaving of colours, or embroidery, 
esp. to the prismatic colouring of the rainbow. 
But used by some modem writers in sense of 
* colouring, dye apparently from misunderstand¬ 
ing their predecessors. 

1708 J. PuiLtPs Cyder 11. 67 The show’ry Arch,With lifted 
Colours gay. .Delights, and puzles the Beholders Eye, That 
views the watry Brede. 1744 Akenside Pleas. I mag. 11. 
118 Thro’ the brede Of colours changing from the splendid 
rose To the pale violet’s dejected hue. 1867 Jean Ingelow 
Story of Doom 1. 21 The almug, and the gophir shot their 
heads Into the crimson brede that dyed the world. 1869 
Lowell Seaweed iv, The same wave that rims the Carih 
shore With momentary brede of pearl and gold. 

4 . Comb, brede-stitch (improp. bred-, bread-). 

1640 J. Tavlor (Water P.) Praise Needle (ed. 12) Pref., 

Chain-Stitch, Brane Bred-stitch, Fishes-stitch, lrish-stitch, 
Queen-stitch. 1766 Goldsm. Vie. W. xi. They understand 
their needle, breadstitch. .and all manner of plainwork. 

Brede, V - 1 Obs. Forms: 1 brsedan, brddan, 
2-5 brede(n. Pa. 1 . 1 br&ddc, bredde, 2-4 
bradde, 2-5 bredde. Pa.pple. 1 brfieded,brffidd, 
2-3 brad, 3-4 bred^d. [Common Teut.: OE. 
bnvdan (Angl. bred an) — OFris. breda, MDn. bid¬ 
den (Du. bradefT) str. vb., OlIG. brfitan (MHG. 
brfilen, mod.G. braten), str. vb. ‘ to roast \ OTeut. 
*brdd-an was apparently a derivative (Aryan 
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type bhre-dh-j of the verb root *bni~, *bri- (Aryan 
*bhre -) to burn, heat, warm : see Breath, Brood. 
No traces of the strong inflexions are found in OK, 
and the vb. passed entirely out of use e 1500. See 
also Brede jA 1 ] traits. To roast, broil, toast. 
a 1000 Colloq. Monast. 29 iBosw.) We majon br;ednn 5 a 
ing 6e to bnedenne synd. <71175 Lamb. Horn. 53 lie 
inaeS vppon |>a (mousetrap] swike chese and brei bine for 
|>on fiet he scolde swote smelle. 0205 Lay. 25986 Mis 
fla:sce he gon breden. a 1225 Juliana 170 In led we scholle 
hire brede. a 1300 Cursor At. 6081 It sal noght si^en be hot 
bred, bis lamb. <*1325 Coer de L . 1492 Makes our mete 
Whether $e wole sethe or brede. c 1330 Arth. (y Mcrl. 
9305 Man and hous thai brent and bredden. c 1340 Gaze, 
fy Gr. Knt. 891 Sumine [fishes] brad on (n: gledcz. 1509 
Part. Dozy ties xii, I wyll..in hell his sonic brede. 

+ Brede, vi 1 Obs. 01 dial. Korins: 1 breed an, 

2- 5 bredepn, 3-7 brede, 6-7 breade, mod .dial . 
bread, brede, etc. Pa. 1 . 1 brdeddo, 3 breed, 4 
brad, -de, 4-6 bred, 5 bret, 9 brad. [Common 
Teut.: OK briedan, corresp. to OS. bredian, 01 IG. 
breiten (MHG. and mod.G. breiten , ON. breiba 
(S\v. breda, Da. brede , Goth, hraidjan, to make 
broad, f. braid-s , in OE. brad, Broad.] 

1 . trails. To make broad ; to broaden, dilate. 
,890 K. AAFaED Bxda 1. viii. (Bosw.) Hi hcora stowc 

braeddon. c 1440 Prom/. Part*. 49 Bredyn or make more 
brode, dilato. 1674 Ray X. C. Wds. 8 Breade, to make 
broad, to spread. 

2 . trans. To spread out, spread about, extend. 

c 1325 E. E.Allit. P. A. 813 Kor vus he Ictte hym .. brede 
vpon a bostwys bem. c 1340 Cursor M. 534 As onde wib 
host in brest is bred [ Colt, spred]. c 1420 Pallid. on Hush. 
xi. 101 Let brede hem, lest thai hole and he the wers. 
*a 1600 Scot. Field 24 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 213 On this 
side Bosworthe in a bancke thei bred forth their stan¬ 
dards. 1802 J. Wilson (Cotigleton) J/.V. l.et. to J. Boucher , 
Bread or brede Manure, i. e. to fling it about and spread il 
on the Land, is a very common Expression here; and also 
the Participle, as, They have brad it. 

3 . inlr. To spread, extend. 

C1320 K. Alls. 3252 Thorugh the heorte brede the steil. 
<71340 Cazo. Gr. Knt. 1928 He were a bleaunt of blwe, 
)?at bradde to he er]>e. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8794 The bavnic 
.. bret thnrgh the bones .. euer folowand the fell. 1600 
Dymmok Ireland) 1843) 16 Thence yt (East Meath] breadeth 
to the Kingcs county and the counlie of Kildare. 

4 . Irans. To overspread, cover ; spread (a table). 
c 1205 Lay. 18523 Bordes heo braedden. al )>at foie .Tt & 

drone, c 1325 E. E.Allit. P. B 1693 His berdc I-brad alle his 
breste to b e bare vr|>c. c 1400 Destr. Troy 383 Burdes 
were bred in the hrade hatle. Ibid. 1172 pan rises fie sun, 
bredis with his beames all pe brode vales. 

t Brede, vA Obs. In 6-7 bread. [A var. of 
Braid v. : cf. the sb. Brede 3 .] trans. To inter¬ 
twine, plait, wreathe, twist ; = Braid v. 11. 

C1440 Prom/. Parv. 49 Brcdynge of lacys or o^er lyke, 
laqneacio, nectio, counectio. 1501 Douglas Pal. lion. in. 
l.xviii, The durris and the windois all war breddit With 
massie gold. 1596 Spenser F. (A in. ii. 50 Taking thrive 
three hearcs from off l»er head, Them trebly breaded in a 
threefold lace. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 111. iii. 475 They 
are Plaited and Breaded in the same Twine. 1695 Black- 
more Pr. A rth, ix. 305 He slashed his breaded Whip. 

Brod(e, bredd^e, obs. ft. Bird, Bread, Breed. 
Breded, breden, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Breed. 
Breder, -ir, -ur, -yr, obs. pi. of Brother. 
Bredeth e, bredth(e, obs. ff. Breadth. 
t Bre'ding, vbl. sb - Obs. [f. Brede z\-+-txol.J 
Broadening, spreading out. 
t 1440 Prom/. Parv. 49 Bredynge or makynge brode, 
di la toe to. 

Bredling: see Broadljxg. 
t Bree (brf), sbA Obs. exc. north, dial. Forms : 

1 brtew, br6aw f 3 //. breow-eu, 4-5 pi. brew-is, 
5//.bren; also t br£a3,br63 (-esh,-6h3), 3breyh, 

3- 4 breje, breye, pi. bris-es, 5 //. bregh-is, 
briys, 6 bryes, Sc. breis, 5-6 bre, 6-7 brie, 
5- bree. [OE, briw, briazo, Anglian * brew, 
brig, briag, masc. * eye-lid 9 ; according to Sievers, 
an /- stein, OTeut. type *br&wi'-, brd/noi'-; cf. 
OFris. (dg-)bri, neut.: the corresponding word 
elsewhere is a fern, <?- stern, OS. brdwa, bnVia 
(LG. bratie , MDu. braitwe, Du. wen kb ran mu eye¬ 
brow), OHG. brtUva, brda, brd, eye-lash (MUG. 
brdwe, brd, Ger. (augen-)braue eye-brow, also 
-braune, a modern corruption from the pi. brdwen, 
bratten, braun), ON. bra, biy cyc-lidOTeut. 
*briwd, from *brihwd. The Gothic *brhva, 
Hrihwa is not preserved; but cf. brahw * blink, 
twinkle % in bralnva an gins * in the twinkling of 
an eye \ This points to a radical sense * blinker, 
twinkier * as a name of the eyc-lid (or eyc-lash , 
in which case this word cannot well be referred 
to the same root as Brow, OTeut. brd- * eye¬ 
brow as generally assumed. Vet the two words 
curiously interchanged in use in different langs., 
and at different periods; and in continental WGer. 
the brii- forms were lost, and their place sup¬ 
plied by forms from briewd-. The original sense 
of brii- was 4 eye-brow’; in OE. extended and trans¬ 
ferred to 'eyc-lash’, so that ‘eye-brow’ was distin¬ 
guished as ofer-brii. The original sense of br&wa- 


was app. * eyc-lid \ as in ON. and OE., but in 011 G. 
restricted to 1 eyc-lash ’, and thcncc subsequently 
extended and transferred to ‘eye-brow’ orig. 
obara brdwa, the sense 4 eyc-lash ’ being brought 
down to modern times by the compound 7 uinl- 
brdwa, MHG. winl-brd,winbrd , mod.Ger. wimper. 
OE. had brii - eye-lash yHiittit), bnvw, brig - eye¬ 
lid ( palpebra ) ; by the 13th c. lint, breuw passed 
to the sense * eyc-lid ’, and brew {Jbreow, bre}, bree , 
to that of 4 eye-brow’; the latter sense was retained 
by bree in the north, after it had in turn been taken 
up by brow in the south. From 15th to 17th c. 
bree was used by some southern writers as 4 eye¬ 
lash \ a curious reversion to what had been the 
original OE. sense of brii, Brow, q. v, v Thc ON. 
cognate bif gave Brae., 

(The parallelism of *bru. anfl briwd- is funher seen in 
the fact that ‘ eyc-brows * was expressed in OHG. by obarun 
brdzoa, nbarbniwo (Graff III. 315*. in OE. by oferbnia, 
and in ME. metre breypes , briys alone (>«.• ciys, alone 
breghis. For the phonetic explanation of the late \VS. form 
breazu from briho, see Sievers Ags. Gram, ied.2* § 112, u 8. J 

f 1 . The lid of the eye, the eye-lid. (In Layamon 
the bretnu of the first text is displaced by bro/nu, 
Brow in the second text.) Obs. 

< 890 K. .Eli red B.eda tv. .\.\.\ii. § 1 (Bosw.) Unwliti^ 
suite..his ea^an brejh \/al/cbram oeuli) wyrde. <1x000 
Ags.Psalter 4 Gif ic. .niinum brenwutul>eodclump- 

punga. t’xooo Sa.x. Lecchd. II. 38 \Vi|> |»iccum braruuni 
Renim j>reo hand fulla mucwyrtc. t 1000 .Elh<h: Gloss, in 
Wr.-Wtilckcr 156/3S Pat/three, breawat>. < 1205 Lay. 18374 
pa hing his breowen atlun |f 1275 po heng he his brouwe.s 
ad un J. 

2 . The eye-brow : sometimes the hair, sometimes 
including the superciliary ridge. (Distinguished 
at first as true re breyh , bribes above the ciys, aboue 
breghis : since Wyclif. only north. \ still .SV.) 

<"1275 XI Pains of Hell 98 in O. E. .Vise. 150 Sumc to 
heore myd-peyh, And snmc to hcorc vuere breyh. c 1375 
— < l 'em on MS.) ;n ibid. 226 po pal weren vp to pc bri^e-s 
In pat flod aboue pe ci^cb. 1388 Wvci.tr Lre. xiv. o That 
. .be Ahane tltc heeris of the heed, and the l>cerd, and brew is 
\su/ereilia]. e 1400 Destr. Troy 37S0 Blake horit attie 
breghis and Other Serklyl of horn scluyn. t 1420 An/nrs 
of A rth. xxx, Borc-hedis of blakke, and brees full bold. 
c 1420 Avow. Arth. xxvii, Gauan bare him fro his slcde, 
That both his brees con blede. 1485 Digby Myst, (Mor. 
Wisd.t 196 l‘‘or sorowc tny bren I knette. 15x3 Douglas 
.-Ends vi. vii. 96 Hir ene lixil apon the ground held sche, 
Moving ua mair hir enrage, face nor bre. 1517 Hauls 
Past. Pleas. x.\i.\. ii, llis head was greale, heteled was hi> 
browes .. llis bryes brystled truely lyke a sowes. 1550 
Lyndesay Syr. Meldr. 1293 He hat the Knicht abone the 
breis. 1768 Ross Ilelcnorc ‘1789' 74 Jam. They ., lay 
stane still, not moving ee nor bree. Mod. Sc. He i> dirt 
np to the very ee-brees. 

13 . An eye lash. Obs. 

c 1450 I'oc. in Wr.-Whicker 631 Citium, [gloss] brye. 1482 
Monk of Evesham 1 Arb.' 23 The briys of liys ye lyddys 
beganne firste a lytil to moue. 1530 Palscr. 201/1 Bree 
of the eye, /oil de loiel. 1656 Dugard Gate l.at. Uni. 

§ 205. 57 The brees (growing out of the edg of the ey-lid>>.. 
hinder, that nothing may fall thereinto. 

Bree (bn), sb.- Obs. cxc..SV. Forms : 1 briw, 

2 T>ri, 4-5 bre, 8- bree. [Derivation obscure: 
the ME. bre, mod.Sc. bree , may be the same as the 
earlier ME. bri, OE. brig, briw, but the phonology 
is not clear, and the sense is not quite identical. 
(Bre might however represent * bretnu, a possible 
variant of briw ; cf. niw, neotv, etc.) OK. briw. 
brig masc. — OHG. brio (briw-', bri 1 IG. brie, ! 
bri, mod.Ger. brei), MLG. brig, bri, MDu. bri, all 
masc. (D11. brij fcm.) OTeut. *briwo-z: the 
Goth. *breiws is not exemplified, and the word is 
not in Scand. It cannot well be referred to bru, 
root of Brew, nor to bri-, bri-, to warm ; Kluge 
suggests a root bri to cook.] 

+ 1- A thick pottage made of meal, pulse, etc. Obs. 

ciooo Sax. Lecchd. II. 83 Swa piece swa briw. I hid. 
264 Wyrc him briw of wealwyrte moran. ciooo /Eleric 
Gram. i.x. § 46 ILrc /ids, 6es briw. <11200 I'oc. in Wr.- 
Widcker S47/12 Puls, brL 

2 . Broth, juice, liquor in which anything has 
been steeped or hoiled, or which flows from il. 
Barley-bree ; malt liquor. Ilerring-bree : herring- 
brine. Also fig. 

c 1420 LiberCocorum 17 Perboylethynoysturs.. Kcpcwelle 
thy bre. Ibid. 49 In fat bre fresshc of befe I wene, pay 
schalle be sopun. 1786 Burns Sc. Drink xiii, How easy 
can the barley-brec Cement the quarrel! x86x Ramsay 
Kanin. Ser. n. 90 We wring’t (the Lord’s Prayer 1 , an’ we 
wring'l, an’ the bree o’t washes a’ the lave o’ our prayers. 
1865 ^Times 22 Apr., 1 Snow bree' is unfavourable to angling. 

f 3 . fig. Water; the sea. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 3697 So pc bre and the brethe burbelit 
to gedur. Ibid. 12516 All the company. .With pere shipper 
..were brent in the bre with the breme Iowe of the ley- 
monde laite, pat launchit fro heuyn. 

Bree, sbA north, dial. [perh. an erroneous form 
from Breeze sb' 1 ., sense 4: cf. next word.] 

Disturbance, commotion, disagreement. 

1790 SuiRREF Poems 67 ( Jam.) Ye'll, .see It thro' the parish 
raise an unco bree. 1807 Stagg Poems 8 They're off wi' 
seek a bree. iSax Mrs. whkhj.kr Westmrld. Dial, 88 We 
hed a sort of a brec ont afore ca went. j 


Broe,jA 4 obs. or dial, form of Breeze sb . 1 gadfly. 
A singular inferred from bices, taken as pi. 

1678 A. Littleton Lat. Diet., A bree, asilus, tabanus. 

t Bree, v. Obs. cxc. dial. Also 4 bre, 5 Sc. brey. 
[OE. brigan to terrify, frighten (:— 6 rbegan) f. 
briga fear, terror; cf. OlIG. bruogen.] 

1 . trans. To terrify, affright, scare. 

c 1000 Ags. Cos/. Luke xii. 4 Nc beo brej^yde fram pam 
pe pone lichaman of-slea 5 . .x.xiv. 22 Sume wif. .us bres- 
don pa wiuroii a;r leohtc a;t pie re byr^enc. c 1425 \Vyn- 
toun Cron. vi. iv. 36 A Serjami . • bre yd pame all siandand 
barc*by. risoS Douglas A'. Hart t. x.xiv, It culd thame 
bre, and biggit thame to byde. 1674 Ray X.~C. li'ds. 8 
Brec, to frighten. 1750 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) IFks. 51 
Tr so feerfully breed at meh hure stood on cend. 1875 in 
Lane. Gloss. iE. H. be 55 He was fair breed. 

2 . 1 intr. To be terrified. 

c 1375 '! Baruouk St. Theodera 15 Befor pe croiee he jlhe 
devil] sa breis pat, quhenc he It seis, pane he lleis. 

Breead, dial, form of Braid vA 
Breech br/tj , sb. Forms : 1 brec. breec , 3 
brych, 3-5 brech, 4 6 breche, 4-7 breeehe, 6 
breache, briech, bryche, 6-7 breetch, 7 brich, 
7-9 britch, 9 breach. 5- breech. [Com. 
'reut.: OE. brie briee, pi. of *bric fcm.- 
OFris. brok, pi. brik, (MDu. broce, Du. brock , 
OHG. bntoh MIIG. bntoeh. mod.Ger. brink. 
obs. in 18th e.. but still in Swilz. pi. brink), ON. 
brik, pi. brockr (Sw. brok, I )a. brog O'lVut. type 
*hrik-s fcm. monosyl. 'article of clothing for I he 
loins and thighs J . 

Often >taled to be an adoption of I.. also br»na, 

braaa-, or its Gaulidi original, which was ajip. brdccti, 
)see Bk(.«;uk> clothing for the legs (‘Barbara Rgmina 
ci-urum ' Vergil eEn. xi. 777 ; Iml ‘brbk-s has all the marks 
of an original Teutonic word -Aryan 'hhr,\g s. The Celtic 
braeeuis considered by I>r. Whitley Stokes to be phonetically 
descended from an cm Her h mg at a, a derivative of the 
Mime root bhrag-, and so cognale with (he Teutonic.} 

11 - A garment covering the loins and thighs : at 
first peril, only a 4 breech-cloth later reaching to 
the knees. 

a. in OE. brie, plural of bru'. 

a 1000 Keg. St. Bcnot 55 ■ Bosw.> Brec, Jonoratia. a x 100 
foe. in Wr.AViilcker y.r$ l c moral in. Lr;ec. 

b. in ME. usually brick, breech as a sing. 

tt 1100 Cott. Clco/. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiikkcr 433 Lumbar, , 
gyrdel o 55 e tree. <<1225 Ancr. K. 420 Sum wiinimon . 
wereftpebredi of heare lul wel i-knotted. < 1380 Wvcuk 
Semi. Sd. Wks. II. 3 J0011 haddc nei|-er coote ne breche. 
<1400 M.u'NDK.v. xxiii. 1839 230 Alle the wwiiicn weren 
Breech, as «el as men. 1480 Cam on ('/iron. Eng. cci. i?j 
The good man • .come thyder al naked >auf his breche. 1535 
Cover dale Jer. xiii. t C.et the a lynnen breche,and gyrde it 
aboule thy loynes. 1562 J. Heywood i'r*K‘. .y E/igr. 1S671 
16 To beg a breeehe of a bare arsl man. 1642 Jack Pujle 
39 in Had. li.P.P. IV. 316 With oul-.sin<.ke liomm, sireight 
breech, and spit at side. 

C. Now always in pi. Breeches v bri‘ljez , or a 
pair of breeches (peril, not so used before 15th c.\ 
Breeches arc distinguished from trousers by coining 
only just below tile knee, but dialcctally (and 
humorously) breeches includes trousers. 

l<‘ 1205 Lav. 18028 Heo. .gripen heore cniues »<: of mid here 
bveches. 1382 Wyclif Gen. iii. 7 They soweden lo gidre 
leeves of a hge tree, iS: mailed hem brechis.] <x 1500 /V«. in 
Wr.-Wflleker 629 Braece, brcchys. 1555 Fa rd/e Eat ions 
I. iv. 41 Some make them brieches of the heares of their 
heades. 1560 Biei.k (Genev.> Gen. iii. 7 They sewed ftggc 
tree Icaues together, and made theniselues breeches. 1591 
Si-KNShR M. Hubbcrd 2ix His breeehes were made after the 
new cm. x66x Pep vs Diary 6 Apr., To put both his legs 
through one of his knees of his breeches. 1784 Comtek 
Task 1. 10 As yet black breeches were not. 17.. Chestnut 
Horse, Dreamed of his bools, his spurs, his leather breeches, 
Of leaping five-barred gates, and crossing ditches. 1858 
IIawtuorsk />. <$* It. Jrnls. II. 179 Their trousers being 
tucked up till they were strictly breeches. 

2 . Hence the phrase, said of a wife, To wear the 
breeches ,breech obs.): to assume the authority of 
the husband ; to rule, be 4 master ’. 

[1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 89 As though the good man of the 
house wcarc no breeches or that the Grnyc Marc were the 
better horse.] 1568 T. How ell XnoeSonn. 11879 151 He is 
a cokes: and worthy strokes, whose wife the Breeches 
beare. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. v. 24 That you inighi 
still haue wome the Fetticoat, And ne’er haue stolne the 
Breech from Lancaster. 1600 Maides Met am. tv. in Bulled 
O. PI. 1x882) I. 147 This is leape yeare : Women wcarc 
breetchcs, petticoats are deare. 1606 Choke, Chance <$• 
(i88xt 22 She that is master of her husband must wcarc the 
breeches. 1665 Gi.anvill Sce/s. Sci. xvi. 100 The Female 
rules, and our Affcclions wear the breeches.. 1807 W. 
Irving Salmag. (18241 102 The violent inclination she felt 
to wear the breeches. 

3 . A term of ridicule applied to the Common¬ 
wealth coinage, suggested by the arrangement of 
two shields on the reverse side of the coin. 

1673 Ld. Lucas S/. in Ho, Peers 3 All the Parliament 
money called Breeches, (a fit Stamp for the Coyn of the 
Rump) is wholly vanished. 

4 . The part of the body covered by this garment ; 
the buttocks, posteriors, rump, seat. (Instances of 
this sense before 16th c. are very doubtful: theOE. 
passage, so often cited, as well as the ME. ones, 
prob. belong to l.) 

[ciooo Sax. Lecchd. 11 . 146/3 Xim gate ha;r smec under 
fin brec wifi }>a;r rae^e reosan. c 1305 Edmund Conf. 164 in 
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E. E. P. (1862) 75 He was bynej>e his brech igurd faslc 
ynou* Wij> a strong corde. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit . 40 
At her brech out and home They hongtheir money.] 

a 1533 Frith Disp. Purg- (1829* 110 Then hath he made a 
rod for his own breech. 1599 Greene Aiphonsus (1861) 231 
Unless I send some one to scourge ihy breech. 1630 Hay¬ 
ward £<iw. VI, 74 A lewd boy turned towards him his 
naked britch. 1682 N. O. Bo ilean's Lutrin ti. 147 She 
dropt backwards upon her breech. 1751 Smollett Per. 
Pic . xlvi. (1779) II. 88 Our hero..dismissed him with a kick 
on the breech. 1821 Byron Juan y. lxv»ii, Trowscrs. .such 
as fit an Asiatic breech. 

b. transf. The hinder parts of a beasL; also of 
ils skin or llcecc : cf. Breeching 4. 

17x0 Bond. Gaz. No. 4780/4 The Hair galled off his But¬ 
tocks with a Breech Tyc. 1805 Luccock Nat. Wool 193 
The breech of the fleece is large and hairy. 1868 Dully 
Ncivs 8 Dec,, A steer .. like the rejected one .. about the 
4 breeches1885 F. Bowman Struct. Wool 219 The coarsest 
part of the fleece, .where the wool grows in large locks with 
long coarse hairs.. is called the * breach ' or 4 britch ’. 

5 . Icchn. a. Gunnery. ‘ The hindermost part of 
a piece of ordnance’ (Bailey); the part of a 
cannon behind the bore ; the corresponding part in 
a musket or rifle (cf. Breech-loader), Also all rib. 

1575 Gascoigne JVccdcs Wks. (1587) 183 The bravest peece 
for breech and bore that ever yet was bought. 1626 Caft. 
Smith Accul. Vug. Seamen 32 Her earn ooze or base ring 
at her britch. 1664 Butler Hud. 11.1. 264 Cannons shoot 
the higher pitches The lower we let down their Breeches. 
<•1728 Swift Problem Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 301 At the breech 
it Hashes first, 1835 Marryat Olla Podr. xvii, Muskets 
which load at the breech. 1870 Cassell's Tec /in. Educ. 111 . 
308 The gun always travels with its back part, or breech, 
towards the horse’s heads. 1874 Boctell Anus Sy Arm. 
xi. 21S The breech end of the gun. 

b. Occas. used of the lower or thicker end of 
various instruments, tools, etc.; e.g. the thick end 
or ‘tail* of the bolt of a iock. 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) 30 It hath an Hook re¬ 
turning at the Lower End of it, to fall into the Breech of the 
Bolt. 1793 Sir G. Shlckbcxch in Phil. Trttns. LXXXIIJ. 
80 A semicircle divided with its nonius, to every 5', on the 
breech plate of the telescope. 

c. Ship-building. 1 The outside angle formed 
by the knee-timber, the inside of which is the 
throat’ Smyth Sailor s H'ord-bkA. 

f 6. pi. The roe of a cod-fish. Ohs. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. xiv. 324 The Spawn, or 
Frye, is the seed of the fish : of some called Eggs; in a 
Cod-Fish termed the Breeches. 

7 . Comb, chiefly at tri!)., as breech-bell. - cloth , 

- clout, -maker, -part, -piece (ofa gun ),-pocket,-rope, 
■sight (of a gun), -lie. Also breeches-maker, -pockel. 

c 1450 Gloss, in Wr.-Whicker 734 Hoc lumbare, a ‘hrek- 
bclt. ?c 1475 Hunt, time 206 His breche-bclt all to-brast. 
1841 Catlin -V. Amer. hid. <18441 I- xxix. 232 Wc found 
him naked, except his 4 breech-cloth, c 1 500 Cocke LordUs 
/>. i 843<6 By her craftc a ’breche maker. 1858 Greener 
Gunnery , They alt appear to have been loaded by remov¬ 
ing a breech part, or chamber. 1862 F. Griffiths Artil. 
Man. <cd. 91 100 The 4 breech piece is a cylinder, .bored, 
turned, and shrunk upon the end of the barrel. 1831 
Carlyle Sart. Ees. 111. xi, A Signpost, whereon stood 
written that such and such a one was * Brceches-Maker to 
hi> Majc-ty. 1783 Cowti.r Let. 26 J;ui., Some held their 
hands behind them .. and others had thrust them into their 
♦breeches pockets. 

8. Special comb., as (sense 5 a) breech action, 
the mechanism at the breech of a gun ; breech¬ 
block, a moveable steel Mock by which the brcccli 
end of the barrel in certain fire-arms is closed ; 
brecch-lever, a lever by which the breech-block 
of some cannons is screwed in place ; brooch-pin, 
breech-plug, a pin or plug closing lhc breech 
end of a gun ; breech-screw (sec quot.); (sense 4) 
brecches-ball, a ball of composition for cleaning 
breeches ; Breeches Bible, a book-col lector’s 
name for the Geneva Bible of 1560 on account of 
the rendering of Gen. iii. 7, though Ihis was already 
in Wyelif (cf. 1 c) ; breeches-buoy, a life-saving 
apparatus consisting of a life-buoy with suspended 
canvass support resembling breeches through which 
the legs are put; breeches-figure, a jierson w ho 
makes a good figure in breeches; so breeches- 
part, a part in which men’s clothes are worn by 
an actress. Also Breech-girdle, -loader. 

1885 Daily News 13 Apr. 6/3 The * breech-action [of lhc 

un] is so simple and well-balanced that it can be worked 

y a child. 1798 Jane Austen Northang. Ab. (1833) II. 
vii. 141 An expenditure in shoe-strings, hair-powder, and 
* breeches-ball. 1835 Penny Cycl. IV. 374/2 This (the Ge¬ 
neva] edition is often called the Breeches Bible*, on ac¬ 
count of a rendering given in Genesis iii. 7. x88i Greener 
Gun 115 The ♦breech-blocks blew up, in consequence of .. 
imperfect cartridges. 1880 Hogs Chon Paper III. 52/1 A 
life-line, furnished with a breeches-buoy’ (resembling a 
pair of canvas breeches with the legs cut off) was secured 
to the wreck. 1808 11 crstone Piccad. Ambulator II. 45 
The fascinating Mrs. A—k—ns, formerly the much admired 
•breeches-figure on the stage. 1862 F. Griffiths Artil. 
Man. ted. 9) 205 * Breech Lever , a weighted arm on the end 
of the breech screw. 1865 Dublin Univ. Mag. I. 70 We do 
not profess special admiration of ladies in what are techni¬ 
cally . . termed •breeches parts. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet . 
s. v. Fowling piece. The * Brcech-pin .. must be somewhat 
above the Touch-hole. 1885 Harper's Mag. Mar. 632/2 
A brcech-pin of a gun .. was forced into the brain. 1881 
Greener Gun 17 The * breech-plug was placed in a groove 


in the wooden frame. 1862 F.Griffiths Artil. Man . (cd. 9) 
205 * Brecch-Scrciv, a cylinder of iron with a screw burned 
on the outside, working in a female screw in the breech, 
presses the vent piece into its place when the gun is loaded. 

Breech, (britj, br/tj), v. Forms: 5 brek-yn, 
6 breche, britch, 6- breech, [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . To cover or clothe with, or as with, breeches ; 
lo put (a boy) into breeches. + To breech it 
(obs.): lo serve as breeches. 

1468 Medulla Gram, in Cath.Angl. 42 Bracco , to brekyn. 
1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1874) I. 167 Brechc hir with 
plate and maylc And for all that, .She shall dcsceyve the. 
1612 Rowlands Knane of Harts 13 Let vs haue .. French 
Doublet, and the Spanish Hose to breech it. 1850THACKE- 
kay^ Pendcnnis 1 iii. Incidents which occurred about the 
period when the hero was breeched. 
fig. 1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. iii. 122 Their Daggers Vn- 
inannerly breech'd with gore, 
f 2 . To whip on the buttocks; to flog. Obs . 

*573 G. Harvey Lett.-bk . (1884^ 33 The bois must be 
hritchft]. 1580 Hollyuano Treas. Fr. Tong., Ecsser, to 
breech boyes, to scourge them. 1639 Massinger Unnat. 
Comb. t. i, Tales out of school ! 'fake heed, you will be 
hreeched. 1821 Scott Kenihv. xxiv, Thou art a prating 
boy, and should be breeched for thine assurance. 

3 . KatU. To secure (a cannon) by a breeching. 
1757 Lett. fr.Capt. Gilchrist 26 July (Record Office MS.), 
By breaching my aftermost guns aft. 2833 Marryat /’. 
Simple v 18631 28 4 Now .. we'll breech these guns \ 

Breeched, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ed h] 

1 . Wearing or furnished with breeches. 

c Songs Costume {iZw' 85 Proudc and paynted parra- 
gones And monslms breched bcares. x866 Motley Dutch 
Rep. lntrod. 4 The Romans divided his race respectively into 
long-haired, breeched, and gowned Gaul {Gallia comat a, 
braccata, togata\ 

2 . Of a gun : Provided with a breech. 

*575 Gascoigne It'cedes Wks. (1587) iZ$ They |a kind of 
gun] be. .Renforced wel, and breeched like a brock. 1802 
Hull Advertiser 18 Dec. 3/1 Old Barrels bored and 
breeched to shoot close and strong. 

3 . Of a cannon : Secured by a breeching. 

1830 Marryat King's Own xxii, The guns [are] double- 
breeched. 

4 . Thieves' slang. ‘ Flush of money’ (J. II. Yaux 
Flash Did. 1S12). 

t Bree’cher. Obs. rare ~°. [f. as prec. -f-er 1 .] 
One who flogs. 

x6xx Cotgk., Fcsseur, a whipper, scourger, brecchcr. 

Bree’chesless a., without breeches, breech less. 
1822 Black 70. Mag. XII. 636 Those brccchesless heroes, 
the Sons of the Mist. 1837 Frasers Mag. XVI. 670 The 
killing of the breeches less barbarians at Glencoe. 

t Breechgirdle. Obs. Forms : 3 (?), 4 brei 
gurdel, 4-5 braygirdle, brcchgcrdel, -gerdle, 
breek girdillc, breggurdel, -die, bre-, brei-, 
brigirdel, -dil, brygurdel, 5 braygurdylle, 
brekgyrdylle, brygyrdyll, breke-girdul, bri- 
girdele, brekegyrdyl, bregyrdyle, 5-6 breke- 
gyrdle, 6 breache gyrdle. [Corrcsp. to an OF. 
type *brecgyrdil, whence ME. Kentish brcchgcrdel, 
north, brekgyrdyl: the latter became by assimila¬ 
tion (cf. blackguard) breggirde/, bregirdel .] 

A girdle or belt worn round the loins; a licit to 
keep up the breeches. 

a 1300 O. E. Misc. 193 }if him ne schal .. his brei gurdel 
quakie. 1340 Ayenb. 205 pc writings zavp [>et Ieremies 
brechgerdel rotede bezide pe welere. 1388 Wyclik Jcr. xiii. 
4 Take the brigirdil. .w hich is aboute thi Ieendis. <*1400 
Maundev. y. 49 Trees, that ben nonhyere than a Mannes 
breek Girdille. 1440 Proof. Pant. 51/j Brygyrdyll, lum¬ 
bare, reuale. a 1500 Gloss in Wr.-Wiilcker 629 Perysoma , 
braygurdylle. 1552 IIuloet, Breache gyrdle, lumbare. 

Breeching brf-tjiiy, vbl.sk [f. Breech v. 
and sb. -f-ino L] 

1 . The action of clothing with breeches; conn. 
clothing for the breech or hannehes (obs.). 

1604 s. Rowlands Look to it. etc. D ij b, You with .. The 
Moncky wast, the breeching like a Bcare. 

t 2 . A flogging. Obs. 

1520 WimriNTON Vulg. (1527) 26, I studye to-daye by¬ 
cause I fere a brechyng. 1590 Marlowe Fdio. II, v. iv, 
Aristarchus’ eyes, Whose looks were ax a breeching to a 
boy. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav . 73 Worse than an vp- 
hraiding lesson after a Witching. a 1613 Overbury Char., 
Puny-Clarke (1638) Liij, His dreames of breeching. 

b. allrib. as in breeching-boy, -scholar, a young 
scholar still subject to the birch, hence fig. a novice. 
(Cf. also whipping-boy.') 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Sir. in. i. 18, I am no breeching 
scholler in the schooles. 1611 Cotgr., s.v. Donat , The 
diuells were, as then, but breeching boyes, like Grammar 
Schoole boyes, but young in experience, but Nouices. i6xx 
Speed /fist, Gt. Brit. ix. xx. 23 I low such a breeching- 
boy as hec was, durst attempt so great a wickednesse. 

3 . A strong leather strap passing round the breech 
of a shaft-horse, and enabling him to push back¬ 
wards ; a brecch-band. Also alt rib. 

1515-24 in Lodge lllustr. Brit. Hist. <1838^ 1 .3 To William 
Pawn .. cart-saddles, collars, harnes, and breeching. 1801 
W. Felton Carriages. II. 131 Breechings are of no use to 
them [horses] but jn hilly places ; Ibid. 134 It is buckled to 
the collar along with the breeching-strap. 1861 Musgravk 
By-Roads 174 An old female hostler, who gave us neither 
cruppers, blinkers, or breeching. 

4 . Coarse clotted wool on the buttocks of sheep. 

1799 Pitt in Comntun. Board of Agric. II. 464 The Morf 


fleece is almost wholly fine, with a very small proportion of 
breechings or daglocks. 

5 . Naut. A stout rope attached by a thimble to 
the cascabel of a gun, and securing the gun to the 
ship’s side. Hence breeching-boll, -loop. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. xiv. 65 Britchings 
are the ropes by which you lash your Ordnance fast to the 
Ships side. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine(x 789) Breeching, 
a rope used to secure the cannon .. and prevent them from 
recoiling too much. 1833 Marryat/*. Sunple (1863) 100 
Doublebreechings were rove on the guns. 

6 . The parts forming the breech of a gun, the 
brcech-action. 

1802 Hull Advertiser 18 Dec. 3/1 An improved construc¬ 
tion of breeching. 1816 P. Hawker lustr. Vug. Sportsmen 
(1826) 35 This breeching was also patronized by the late 
Mr. Smith. 

7 . ' A bifurcated smoke-pipe in a furnace*. 
Breechless (brrtjles), a. Also Sc. and north. 

dial, breekless ; other Forms, see Breech, [f. 
Breech sb. + -less.] Without breeches ; bare or 
naked about the buttocks. 

?<z 1400 Morte Arth . 1048 His brodc lendez, lie bekez by 
he bale fyre, and breklesse hyme semede. 1470 Harding 
Chron, 1 . iii, This stone .. Oa whichc y« Scottish Kynges 
wer brechelessc set At their corononicntc. 1638 Songs Cos¬ 
tume 11849) 141 Some like breechless women go, The Russ, 
Turk, Jew, and Grecian. 2822 Scott Pirate v. 45 A breek¬ 
less loon frae l>ochaber. 1864 Sat. Rev. XVIII. 71 i/x Even 
a brcechless islander, of the man Friday cast, would revolt 
at the idea. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss, s. v. Breeks, They 
were sarkless and breekless. 

Breech-loader (brrt^Wodaj). A fire-arm in 
which the charge is introduced at the breech. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 143 Under no circumstances, .can 
a breech-loader be as safe as a solid gun. 1864 Times \ Nov., 
One ordinary service Armstrong breechloader .. and one 
Whitworth rifled muzzleloader. 1877 Daily Keros 5 Oct. 
5/2 Steel breechloaders from Herr Krupp's factory. 2879 
Daily Netos 12 Aug. 5/1 The Highland moors have been 
echoing to the breechloader. 

Breech-loading (brrtJilJudiq). vbl. sb. 

A. The method of loading (fire-arms) at the 
breech. 

2866 Daily Tel. 26 May, The practice made with the 
imperfect 4 needle-gun . proves that breech-loading .. per¬ 
fectly admits of introduction into warfare. 1874 Boutell 
Arms Cf Arm. 219 The idea of breech-loading formed a 
part of the original conception of the cannon itself. 

B. at/rib. That is loaded at the breech. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 17 Breech-loading guns cannot be 
made sufficiently durable to yield any reasonable return 
for the extra expense and trouble. 1861 Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 
559 ? hi* complaint, .indicated an opinion that the breech- 
loading Armstrong xoo-pounders .. are not powerful guns. 
2880 Standard 14 Dec., The 43-ton breech-loading gun. 

Breed (brfd), sb. [f. Breed v. : the act of breed¬ 
ing; hence, the progeny or race in which this results.] 

11 . Breeding, generation, birth; parentage, 
extraction ; natal or racial origin. Of breed: of 
breeding age. Obs. 

1600 Merck. Son 34 in Hazl. E . P. P. I. 134 Ther was 
not oon man in all thys loude, that Lire a bettyr brede. 
2607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 466 Let them be young also, 
and of breed, Nam melior est ea ;etas, quam sequitur spes, 
quam ea quant sequitur mors. 2610 W. Folkingham Art 
Sury. 1. iv. 8 Fish, and other liuing Creatures doe differ and 
varie in .. peculiar attributes according to their places of 
Breede. 1632 G. Herbert Temple , Providence xxviii, 
Nothing useth fire. But man alone, to show his heavenly 
breed. 

2 . Race, lineage, stock, family; strain; a line 
of descendants from a particular parentage, and 
distinguished by particular hereditary qualities. 
(Abstract and concrete.) 

a. of animals. 

1553 Eden Treat. New fad. (Arb.) 22 Elcphantes, of 
greater stature, and abetter broede. 1621 Birle Deut. xxxii. 
14 Rammes of the breed of Bashan. 2653 Walton Angler 
i. 4 To destroy the very breed of those base Otters. 1711 
Loud. Gaz. No. 6046/4 A dark brown Mare .. betwixt 
Cart and Saddle Breed. 2810 Scott Lady of L. 1. vii. 
Two dogs of black Saint Hubert’s breed. 18x4 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Chcm . 258 It ts necessary from time to time to 
change, and as it were to cross the breed. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 . 312 Many breeds, now extinct or rare, both of 
quadrupeds and birds. 2859 Darwin Orig. Spec. i. (1873) 15 
The diversity of the breeds is something astonishing. 

b. of men, etc.: now often contemptuous. 

2596 Stenser Prothal. 66 They did not seemc To be 
begot of any earthly seede, But rather angels, or of angels 
breede. c r6xo Rowlands Terrible Butt. 41 His wife 
is of a proud and dainty breed. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 
52 P 3 To mend the Breed and rectify the Physiognomy 
of the Family on both Sides. 2770 Gray Corr. (28^3) 102 ,1 
never saw such a boy; our breed is not made on this model. 
2843 Macaulay Lake Regillus xiii, Titus, the youngest 
Tarquin, Too good for such a breed. 1855 — Hist. Eng . 
III. 368 Warriors of a different breed. 

c. gen. A kind, a species, a set. 

1588 Shaks. L.L. L. v. ii. 266 Are these the breed of wits 
so wondered at? 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ff Selv. 73 That 
measure of rest, and new breed of quickners that have be¬ 
fallen the body in the night. 

t d. Of plants : A race. Obs. 

2687 Lovell Bergerac’s Com. Hist. I. 153 Now the Breed 
of that Fruit, .is lost in your World. 

f 3 . Offspring; esp. The young brought forth at 
the same time viewed collectively ; a family, litter. 
Obs . (or dial.) ; now replaced by Brood. Also fig. 

2580 Baret Alv. B 1:64 The young brede of bees. 2596 
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Shaks. Merck. V. i. iii. 135 Lend it not As to thy friends, 
for when did friendship take A breede of barrainc mcltall 
of his friend ? e 1600 — Sonn. xii, And nothing ’gainst 
Time's scythe can make defence Save breed, to brave him 
when he takes thee hence. 1697 Dhyoen Virg. Georg, in. 
225 Thy Care must now proceed To teeming Females; and 
the promis'd Breed. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. (1817) 147 The 
hen ..is frightened when her supposititious breed of duck¬ 
lings take the water. 1863 Atkinson Dauby Provinc ., 
Breed , a brood, a litter of young ones, 
f b. At a breed : at a birth. Obs. 
a 1711 Grew (J.) She lays them in the sand .. sometimes 
above an hundred at a breed. 

+ C. Applied to single progeDy or offspring; 
yonng one, child, bairn. Obs. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 1. ii. 4 Cybell [hztdj brought to 
light Her second breede, a smiling boy. Ibid. x. lv. 253 
When Junos Breed on farther bankes his passenger had set. 
+ d. transf. Those bred in (a place;: brood. 
1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 75 The Sea—so render'd more 
salutary for the maintenance of its Breed. 

4 . Comb. f breed - goose, -mother, -ram, a 
goose, etc. for breeding ; + breed - reserved a. t 
reserved for breeding. See also Half-breed. 

1465 Mann. <J- 11 ousel;. Exp. 2g6 A gander, iiij. bredegese, 
and v. goslynges. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit.v. iii. 11 The 
brecd-reserued creatures saued in the floting Arke. 1662 
Fuller Worthies 1. 127 To give ten pound or more for a 
Breed-ram. 1668 Markham Way to Wealth vi. 49 No 
good House-wife will breed of a young, but of an old breed- 
mother. 

Breed (br/d), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. bred. 
Forms: Inf. 3-6 brode, 6-7 breede, 6- breed; 
Pa. t. and pa. pple. 4 breed, 4-5 bredde, 7 
bread, 4- bred. (Also 6 pa. t. breded, pa. 
pple. breden.) [OE. bredan Q.—broedan) — OHG. 
bniotan (M 1 IG. briieien t inod.G. briilen OTeut. 
type * brSdjan , f. brSdd- * warmth, fostering heat, 
hatching, I 3 nooi>\ Broody breed\ are analogous to 

foody feedy bloody bleed.'] 

I. leans, (and absol.) 

1 . trans. Said of a female parent: To cherish 
(brood ) in the womb or egg; to bring (offspring) 
forward from the germ to the birth; to hatch 
(young birds) from the egg ; to produce (offspring, 
children). 

e 1000 /Elfric Horn. 11 . 10 pa;t sind beon. .of Sam hunijte 
hi bredaS heora brod. a 1250 Owl Night. 1633 Ich nut 
to hwan pu bredst.. pi brod. a 1300 Cursor M. 3S95 Lya 
bred child, and hadd a sun. Ibid. 12223 Quat wamb him 
bare or brede. 1530 Palsgr. 463/2, 1 ..brede yonge, as a 
woman or any other suche beest dothc. 1587 Golding De 
Mornay i. 7 Neither thou in begetting him, nor his mother 
in breeding him, did once thinkevpon the fashioning of him 
in hir wombe. 1588 Shake. Tit. A. 11. iii. 146. 1850 

Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xviii. 184 A man kept me to breed 
chtl’cn for market. 

+ b. To generate. Obs. 

1513 Douglas sEneis x. Prol. 52 The Fader, .cverbredis 
His Son, his word and wysdorn eternal), 
f C. fig. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/.{ W. de W. 1531) 75 We conceyue our 
owne sorowe, and breed therof.. vnryghteousnes. 1595 
Spenser Sonn. ii, Unquiet thought ! whom at the first 1 
bred .. And sithens have with sighes and sorruwes fed. 

2 . absol. To be pregnant, to be with young or 
with child. (Now chiefly dial.) 

1629 Gaule Pract, The. 85 So breeds the Virgin by her 
owne, and vnusual Seed. 1669 W. Simpson* Ilydrol. Chym. 
352 Women breeding or with child. 1712 Steele Spott. 
No. 430 p 3 Lucina .. was breeding, and sne did nothing but 
entertain the Company with a Discourse upon the Difficulty 
of Reckoning to a Day. 1723 Swift Stella at Woodp. Wks. 
1755 IV. 1. 38 Like a lady breeding. 1885 Stevenson Dyna¬ 
miter Dcd., Yours is the side of the child, of the breeding 
woman, of individual pity and public trust. 

3 . absol. Of animal species: To produce brood 
or young; to have offspring; to propagate their 
species. 

a 1250 Chvl tf Night. 101 That other }er a faukun bredde. 
1*97 il. Glouc. 177 In echc roche per ys .. an ernes nest, 
hat hii bredeh in ywys. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 49 Bredyn or 
hetchyn, as byrdys, pullifico. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, x, 
Rookes.. do daily brede and increase throughout this realm. 
1653 Walton Angler 167 Most fish breed after this manner. 
1802 Paley Nat. Theol, (1817) 240 Mankind will in every 
country breed up to a certain point of distress. 1836 9 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. $ Phvs. 11 . 468/2 A mare has bred with an ass 
and has had a mule foal. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. i. (1873) 7 
Carnivorous animals .. breed in this country pretty freely 
under confinement. 

e-fig. 

*599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. 111. 4 There is no measure in the 
occasion that breeds, therefore the sadnesse is without limit. 
1603 — Mcas./or M. 11. ii. 142 Shee speakes, and 'lis such 
sence That my Sence breeds with it. 1612-5 Bp. Hall 
Contempt. O. T. (1837) II. xtx. i. 5 Kindnesses breed on 
themsefves, 1866 Argyll Reign Law i. (ed. 4) 2 Half the 
perplexities of men are traceable to obscurity of thought 
hiding and breeding under obscurity of language. 

4 . trans. Said of countries, situations, or con¬ 
ditions, engendering living things ; also, in the 
passivey of animals being engendered or brought 
into existence (without reference to parental action). 

a 1*50 Owl Night. 1722 The} heo ncre i-bred a woldc, 
Ho was i-toTen among mankunne. e 1325 E. E. A llit. P. 
C. 143 Eftc busched to he abyme \>a.i breed fyssches. 1413 
Lydg. Pylgr. Sowlc iv. ii (1483) 58 In these pepyns was 
bredde a worme. 1580 Baret Alv. B 1164 Rotten timber 
breedeth wormes. 1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 9 


Women arc vniucrsally mala access aria, wheresocucr they 
be eyther bred or brought vp. 1653 Walton Angler Z 5 
There be certainc waters that breed Trouts. 1675 llouuts 
Odyss. ix. 30 Rocky is Ithaca.. But breedeth able men. 1802 
Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) III. 122 This insect.. is bred 
and nourished in bacon. 1883 Eng. Hlust. Mag. Nov. 72 
A hard place .. to live in, and fit to breed a hardy race, 

5 . Of the natural production of things inanimate : 
now esp. in 'to breed fever* and the like; also 
fig - 1 to breed had blood * (see Flood), etc. 

c x 3 2 5 R- R- AUit. P. B. 257 Hit was he forme-foster pat 
he folde bred. 1398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. J\. vm. xxviii. 
t*495) 339 Oores of mctall bengendred and bred depc wythin 
the erthc. Ibid. xv. xlii. 503 Creta bredyth precyous stones. 
1598 W. Phillips Linschoten's Trav. in Arb. Garner III. 
30 The great number of the men in the ship was the cause 
of breeding the same (plague]. 1607 TopseLi. Four-/. Beasts 
496 To suck all Uhc milk] that their dams can breed. 16S7 
Austen Fruit Trees 1. 84 Figs are said to .. breed store of 
blood. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. <. 1675) 63 Green Fruit breeds 
Sickness in the Body. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 11 . i. 1 
What is bred in the hone will nut go out of the flesh. 1863 
Kingsley Watcr.bab. v. (1875) 225 Dirt breeds fever, 
t b. To develop (teetn, wings, or the like . Obs. 

1544 Phaek Regirn. Ly/e 11560) S v b, About the seventh 
moneth .. after y« byrthe, it is natural fur a childe for to 
breede teeth. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. ioio Divinitie within 
them breeding wings. 1738 Shaw Barbary in Pinkerton 
Coll. Trav. XIV. 622 When the little ones [lion cubs] breed 
their teeth. 

fc. To produce (products of human aitk Obs. 

1577 Holinshed Citron. II.40/1 His pen .. is dailie breed¬ 
ing of such learned bookes. 1699 Pomfket Reason 52 
Those books that modern times have bred. 

6 . To give rise to, engender, develop, produce, 
create, cause, be the source of. 

c i2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 55 Estmetes (>e bredeS sinnc". 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. civ. <1495) 669 The 
smell of the apples of mandragora.. bredyth slepe. 1542 
Uuall Erasui. Apoph. 278 It breded & areised greale 
enuie and grutchyng against Caesar. 1583 Stanvuukst 
sEneis l. (Arb.) 20 Noght breeds theym coomfort. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres iv. i. 120 Warresmay breed pouertic, 
and puuertie breedeth peace. 1601 Shaks. All's Well lr. 
iii. 140 Shee is young, wise, faire. .And these breed honour 
1651 Hobbes Lcviath. 1. ii. 6 Lying cold breedeth Dreams 
of Fcare. 1878 Morley Diderot II. 184 An iniquitous 
government breeds despair in men’s souls, 
b. Rarely with forth v obs.\ up. 

1570 Ascii am Scholem. I Arb.) 42 Our reasons serue onelie to 
breede forth talke. 1605 Verstegan s Dec. Intel/. (16281 
Pref. Verses, The beautious light Bred foorth of Phebus 
bright arising rays. 1863 King lake Crimea <1876) I. i. ro 
Acts which tended to breed up causes of quarrel. 

f 7 . with compl. To cau-e to become; to make, 
cause, bring (into a state, or to do something . Obs. 

c 1460 f.aunfal 704 Sche ley doun yn hyr bedde, For 
wrethe syk sene hyr bredde. c 1465 Plumpton Corr. 14 Gud 
bred her to be delivered of her son Nicholas on Tewsday. 
1625 Bacon Greatness 0/ Fined., Eiss. (Arb.) 477 Such a 
Proportion of Land.. as may breed u Subiect, to line in 
Couuenient Plenty, 
t 8. To cherish, foster. Obs. 

a 12*5 A/ur. R. 200 be ]>et bret h^sne kundel, in hire 
breosle al is atlri to Code. Ibid, 222 Moni.. brede 3 in hire 
breoste sum liunes hweolp. 

9 . To take charge of or promote the engender¬ 
ing of (animals; ; to 'raise* (cattle). 

t 1400 Gamelyn 359 pc bestis pou hast forh bredde. 1523 
Fitzherb. Husb. § 8 For to rere and brede catell or shupe. 
1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 121 The manner of breeding Canary- 
birds. 1796 Morse Arner. Geog. II. 21 A great number of 
.small cattle are bred in this province. 1859 Jephsos 
Brittany iii. 28 A Frenchman cannot breed a foal without 
the assistance of the paternal government, 
b. absol. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. i. (1873) 24 Hardly any one is so 
careless as to breed from his worst animals. 

10 . To train up to a state of physical or menial 
development. [This sense is evidently transferred 
from i ; the young creature being viewed as a rude 
germ to be developed by nurture.] 

a. To rear (animals) so as to develop their phy¬ 
sical qualities or intelligence. 

1523 Fitziiekh. Husb. § 120 A horse mayster is he, that 
bieth wylde horses, or colics, and bredeth theviu. 1697 
DrydenU/V^. Georg. 111.85 The Generous Youth, who. .to the 
Plough the sturdy Bullock breeds. Ibid. m. i86Tochusca 
Youthful Steed .. To breed him, break him, back him. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. 1. ii. 259 The wild ass is even 
more asinine, .than that bred in a state of. .servitude. 

b. To train up (young persons) in the arts 
of life ; to educate, tutor, bring up. Also with 
complemental object, as * to breed him a scholar, 
a papist’, and with lo t Mo breed him lo a profes¬ 
sion, to the law’, etc. {Bring tip is the ordinary 
modem equivalent in all shades of meaning.) 

t(«.) To train by education, educate, teach. Obs. 

1570 Ascii am Scholem. (Arb.' 73 One of the best Scholers 
that euer S. Johns Culledgc bred. 1615 SirR. Boyle in 
Lismore P.(jZ 36 )U. 101 ,1 sent my eldest son. .in tu England 
to be bred there. 1627 Donne Serm. 47 Breed them not in an 
opinion that such a Faith isenough. 1662 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) I. 130 Sir John Mason, .was .. bred in AH Souls in 
Oxford. 1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer 1. i. (1678) 9 She 
lodges in one of the Inns of Chancery, where she breeds 
her Son, and is her self his Tutoress in Law-French. 1706 
Bond. Gaz. No. 4220/3 Restraining them from taking and 
breeding Apprentices. 1751 Johnson Rambl. No. 180 P 1 
A wealthy trader.. having the ambition to breed his son 
a scholar, carried him to nn university. 1774 T. Wartun 
I fist. Eng. Poetry Diss. 11. 125 The universal ardour., of 


breeding almost all persons to letters. 1796 SouriiE \ Hymn 
to Penates Wks. II. 279 We grew up together, and in the 
same school were bred. 1834 43 — Doctor xxvi, He did not 
determine upon breeding him either to the Church or the Law. 

{b.) To bring up from childhood, including all 
the circumstances which go to form the religious 
persuasion, manners, position in life, and trade. 

1650 Baxter Saint’s K. 11. (cd. 5) 247 David, who was bred 
a Shepherd. 1697 Dhvuen Virg. Exlog. vm. 60 In Desarts 
thou wert bred. 1715 De Foe E'am. Instruct. 11. 1.11841) I. 
176 Thou talkcst as if thou hadst been bred a heathen. 1771 
Franklin Antobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 5 Thomas was bred a 
smith under his father. 1813 Scott Rokeby iv.viii, He bids 
thee breed him as thy son. 1848 Macaulay Hist. ling. II. 
239 Most of these functionaries had been bred Churchmen. 
1857 Buckle Chniiz. 1 . vii. 341 The old traditions in which 
they had been bred. 1866 G. Macoonalu Ann. Q. Neighb. 
vii, I bred him to the joiner's trade, sir. 

+ (c.) Also To breed up. arch, or Obs. 

1611 Bible Pref. 3 Boyes that are bred up in the Scrip¬ 
tures. 1641 Hindu J. Rrnen iv. 14 Very few Gentlemen.. 
will bee at the cost lo breed uptwu [soiisj in the University. 
1732 IIkhk t;L i- v AIciph r. i. § 6 Suppose that I am bred up. . 
in the Church of England. 1741 Waits Imprcrg. Mindy 1801 > 
4 Arithmo had been bred up to accounts all his life. 1736 
Pkndakves in Swift's Lett. < \ 766 1 11 .220 The poor duchess 
is often reproached with her being bred up in Burr-sircet, 
Wapping. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Contrast . 18321108 Care 
to breed up their children well. 1836 J. 11 . Newman Par. 
Scrm. II. ix. led 2) 115 He was bred up in a human school. 

11 . To be born and bred , or bred and born : an 
alliterative phrase in \sbich /vvt/has usually sense 9, 
though formerly sense 1. 

a 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 4209 In (*.* first he sal l*e born 
and bredde, And in K‘ sceunde be nuryst. 1542 Udall 
Eras///. A/>eph. 113 a, Where he was burn and breden. 
Ibid. 133b, In the same Isle born, breden, and brought 
vp. 1580 Baret A lv. B 1165 We are so borne and bredde of 
nature. 1601 Shaks. Tivel. N. 1. ii. 22, 1 was bred and 
borne Not three houres trauaile from this very' place. 1732 
Law Serious C. xviii. ed.2) 326 Born and bred in families 
that have no Religion. 1875 Jowei t Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 2S8 
He was born and bred in your house. 

XI. intr. for rejl .) 

12 . To come into being or existence, as a con¬ 
tinued process; hence, to be engendered or pro¬ 
duced. 

t 120Q Trin. Coll. Horn. 165 Wureme* breden in wildcrnc. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 16410 II is blod on vs be. and on )>aim hat 
of vs Mil brede. c 1320 Antiirist 32 Nu sal yee her .. Ilu 
hat anticrist sal brede. c 1430 Hymns Virg. ■■ 1S67' \ licit 
crowned queenc.. Heil hat alio oure blis in bradde ! 1440 

I 'ork My St. xxxii. 130 Woo worthe he wombe hat I bredde 
ynne. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse Arb,' 46 The worme that 
breeds within it. <1600 Lyrics for Lutenists (Collier* 14 It 
is a sweete delicious niornc, Where day is breeding, never 
borne. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 696 Fleas breed principally of 
Straw or Mats, where there hath been a little moisture. 

f b. Of eggs : 'To be hatched. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <y Min. 108 They lay egges, 
which breed. 

t c. Of vegetables, animal structures, growth, 
etc.: To come forth, spring, grow. Obs. 

a 1300 in Wright's Lyric P. xiv. 45 Blosmes bredeth on 
the Tvnves. 1375 Bakhour Brine xvt. 6S Lewis on the 
branch is spredis, Ami hlomys hricht boyd thnnic bredis 
1541 R. Copland Gnydons Quest. Chirurg.y Fro whens 
bredeth the synewes? 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. 
Anat. ill. xi. 153 Certain strong hand, breeding from with¬ 
out, and creeping to the Cheek-bone. 

t d. Of mineral products : To be formed natu¬ 
rally, be produced. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (Tollemache MS.) xvi. iii, 
That stone (alabaster] hat bredeh [nascitnr] aboute Thebe. 
Ibid. xix. xxiii. (1495)877 Some colour bredeth in veynesof 
the erthe, as Sinopis Kubrica. 

13 . fig. To arise, originate, spring forth, make 
their appearance. 

1 1385 Chaucer /,. G. IV. 1156 Of which thcr gan to bredyn 
swicn a fyer. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 1. iii. 10 His high 
exploits, whereof such wonder bread. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. 
India I. ill. iv. 585 [IleJ allowed, .discontents cC jealousies 
to breed in the army. 

f 14 . with compL To grow or become % some 
thing). Obs. 

t 1325 Poem temp. Eidw. //, Ixiil, Thei.. bredeth wode for 
wele. C1325 E. E. At/it. P. B. 1558 penile he boldc Baltazar 
bred tier wode. 

115 . TFo nestle, lo hive ; to dwell. Obs. 

c 1325 Ii. E. AUit. P. A. 415 He Coronnde me queue in 
blysse to brede. c 1340 Gaw. Gr. Knt. 21 Quen Bretayn 
watz bigged .. Boldc bredden hcrinne. c 1350 Will.Palerne 
1782 To sum wildernesse where as hei bredde. 

III. Phrases, f I'o breed out: to exhaust the 
breed, degenerate. To breed in and in : to breed 
always with near relatives ; the opposite being lo 
breed out and out. 

1599 Shars. Hen. / 111. v. 29 Our madames mock at vs, 

and plainely say Our Metlell ts bred out. 1607 — Timon 
1. i. 259 The straine of mans bred out into Baboon and 
Monkey. 1819 Byron Juan \. 1 vii, In that point so precise 
in each degree That they bred in and in .. Marrying their 
cousins—nay, their aunts and nieces. 

IV. Comb, formed on the verb-stem : | breed- 
sleep a.y sleep-breeding, soporific ; f breed- 
young a.y having young, suckling. 

1583 Stanvuukst sEneid iv. (Arb.) 113 Hoonnie liquid 
spnnckling and breede sleepe wild popye strawing.. 1603 
Fi.ohio Montaigne (1632) Swifter then breed-yong Tiger. 
Breed(e, obs. form of Bread, Brede sb! L and 
t Bree*d-bate. Obs. [f. Breed v. + Bate jA 1 ] 
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BREEZE. 


BREEDER. 

One who breeds ‘bate’, or excites strife; a mis¬ 
chief-maker. 

1593 Tell-t rot he's „V. Y. Gift 39 He delights not in breed- 
bates. 1598 Shaks. Merry Iv, 1. iv. 12 ISo tel-tale, nor no 
breede-bate. 18S2 Knight-Bruce in De Gex, etc. Law Rep. 

I. 680 Referring to decent people .. and not to breedbates, 
barretors, or counsel whom no Inn would own. 

Breeder (bn-chi', [f. Breed v . + -ku 1 .] 

1 . That which breeds or produces offspring. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A, iv. ii. 68 Among’st the fairest breeders 

of our dime. iS93 — 3 bfen. VI > "• 4* You loue the 

Breeder better then the Male. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush. 
(1623) 136 Not good to chuse a crowing hen, for they are 
neither good breeders nor good layers. 164* Best /'arm. 
Bks. (1856) 1 Hunge luppes are .. to bee kept for breeders. 
1725 Brauley Fam. Diet. II. s. v. Pigeon , The Pigeon 
called the Leghorn is .. an excellent Breeder. 1727 Swim 
Modest Prop. Wks. 1755 II. 11. 60 There may be about two 
hundred thousand couple, whose wives are breeders. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. iii. (1878) 51 The elephant is reckoned 
the slowest breeder of all known animals. 

b. That which produces or originates; the author, 
source, or cause. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie nt. 5 Breders, norishers, & 
comforters of all lyuyng thynge*. 1589 K. Harvey PI. 
Pare. <1860)20 Neither the breeders nor fauontes of discord. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <y Sell', g That evil should alwayes 
flow from evil in a chain of breeders. 

f c. A plant used for propagation, d. A gar¬ 
deners* name for an immature, self-coloured, seed¬ 
ling tulip. . . 

1601 Holland/V/V y 1 . 531 Asforanother [shoot], springing 
from a ycare-old branch, it is left ahvaies for a breeder. 
1660 Sharrock Vegetables 27 Tulips without blackish 
bo Home are noe good breeders of various coloured flowers. 
1846 Mrs. Loudon Ladies'Comp. Flower-Card. 303 Breeders 
.. are seedling Tulips before they have shown any variety 
of colour. 

2 . One who breeds cattle or other animals. 

1531 Klvot Gov. 1. x, Virgile leaucth farre behynde hym 
alt breders, hakneymen, and skosers, 1533 4 Act 25 Hen. 
VI 11 , 1, liuery owner, grasier, fermour, breder, drouer, 
and broggerof this realme. 1707 Loud. Gas. No. 4142/3 
[To] bring a Certificate from the Breeder, of his Mares 
Age. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 11 . 18 He was a breeder of 
cattle. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. II. 265. 
fig. 1573 Tusser Hush. <18781 28 Let Lent well kept 
offend not thee, for March and Aprill breeders bee. 

+ b. A grower or producer. Obs. 

1547 Act 1 Ed. VI , i. Preacn., The said Breeders of the 
said Wools. 

f 3 . One who brings up; a trainer, instructor. Obs. 
1571 Ascii am Stholem. 1 Arb.l 72 Tyme was whan Italie 
and Rome hauc bene, .the best breeders and bringers vpof 
rhe worthiest men. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. mi. lx-xi. 296 Of 
world-admired Drake. .And his brauc breeder Hawkins. 

Breeding (brf'dig),^/. sb. [f. Breed#. 4-ing 1 .] 

1 . Bringing to the birth; hatching; production 
of young. Breeding of teeth : dentition obs.). 

rtnoo Cursor M. 3479 Hir breding was ful sclcut sare, 
Bot hir chillting was mikel mare. 1387 Trevisa Barth. 
De /’. R. xvn. ii. 1495' 600 Crete bredyngc of becstis is 111 
suche places, c 144° Protnp. Parv. 49 Bredynge, or brod- 
ynge.. of birdys. c 1420 Ballad, on Hush. 1.635 For bredynge 
To set ail hen on eyron ix is goode. iS 44 Puaer Rcgim. 
Ly/e <1560* Svh, Breedyug of teeth. 1712 Bond. Gas No. 
4976/2 Illness .. occasioned by the breeding of his Tccih. 
1836 Penny Cyct. VI. 378/2 The breeding and fattening of 
cattle. 

fb. Hence (vulgarly), extraction, parentage. Obs. 
1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /V, v. iii. in, I know not your breed¬ 
ing. 1606 Day Isle of Guls iv. 1 Lis. What breeding hast 
had? Man. Very good breeding, sir; my great grandfather 
was a ratcatcher, my grandsirc a hangman. 

2 . fig. Origination, production, development. 

1549 Q. Elu. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1.166 11 . 157 That shuklc 

be but a bridinge of a ivel wil of the people. # 1587 Golding 
De Mor nay xxvii. 426 The breeding of Kingdomcs and 
Principalities. i6z5Ussher^/«w. Jesuit 400The breedings 
of this disease. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 62 The heat 
which was in fermentation whilst they [Minerals] were yet 
inbreeding. 

3 . The rearing and training of the young; bring¬ 
ing up : formerly in sense of * education’. 

1577 Hellowes tr. Gucuarn's Ckron. 91 For y r breeding 
of child ren .. and ihe marriage of Orphans. 1653 Mil ion 
Hirelings Wks. (18511 381 [They] have had the most of thir 
breeding, both at School and University, by Scholarships. 
^1704 T. Brown Declam. Adv. Wks. 1730 I. 42 \ou had 
never very good breeding ihus to laugh at my ingenuity. 
1777 Sheridan TripScarb. 1. i, She has her breeding within 
doors: the parson teaches her to play upon the dulcimer. 
1859 Mill Liberty ii. 48 His Stoical breeding. 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr. 1 . ii. 61 Royal birth and breeding. 

4 . The results of training as shown in personal 
manners and behaviour ; generally used for ‘ good 
breeding*, good or proper manners. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. ti. vii. 33 In graces,and in qualities 
of breeding. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. (1675) Pref. 14 As I 
fancy’d persons, of their Breeding and tempers, would talk 
to one another. 1689 Shadwell Bury F. t. i. 122 It out 
does St.James Square in dressing and breeding. 1710 Steele 
TatUr No. 21 r 2 The Height of good Breeding. 173* 
Berkeley Alciphr. 1. § 12 Mind what men of parts and 
hreeding say. 1771 Goi.dsm. Hist. England Ill. 142 This 
romantic message, which was quite in the breeding of the 
times. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vn. vi. 421 Her ignorance 
of all breeding is amusing. 1870 Grant White Words <y 
Uses (18811 62 That tone of voice which indicates breeding 
rather than education, etc. 

5 . allrib ., as in breeding - cage, - ground , -hole, 
- place , - pond , - season , -time, etc, 

1711 Addison .S'/cA No. 128 r 3 Their Songs begin a little 


before Breeding-time, a 1714 M. Henry Wks. 1. 552 It 
may minister some comfort and relief to a pious mother, in 
breeding-sickness. *789 White Selbornc (.1851) 70 '1 he mi¬ 
gration of frogs from their breeding-ponds. 1841 in Proc. 
Benv. .Vat. Club 1. ix. 252 The favourite .. breeding-places 
of these birds. 1842 Dickens A mer. Notes (1850) 118/1 A 
breeding-place of fever, ague, and death. 1856 Kane A ret. 
Expl. 1. xxi. 268 Ducks .. seeking their breeding-grounds. 

Breeding ;brrdiij), ppl. a. [f. Breed v. + 
-ixg -.] That breeds : see the verb. 

1552 Huloet, Breding, or full of breadyng, fact nos us. 
1593 Siiaks. / en. 4- Ad. 260 A breeding jennet, lusty, young, 
and proud. 1641 Milton Animadv. Wks. (1851) 195 The 
malignity of that breeding corruption. 1661 Lovell Hist. 
Anita. <y Min. 80 A breeding Mare. 1856 Olmsted Slave 
States 55 A breeding woman is worth from one-sixth lo 
one-fourth more than one that does not breed, 
lienee Broe dingness. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Sclv. 132 The life.. is but a 
frame or draught of springs, leavened into a breedingness. 

t Bree’dling. Obs. [f. Breed v. + -ling.] 
One born and bred in a place ; a native. 

1663 Peevs Diary tS Sept., Over most sad fenns, all the 
way observing the sad life which the people of the place 
1 which, if they be born there, ihey do call the breedling* 
of the place.' do live. |Taken by Macaulay for a proper 
name. See Hist. Eng. <18551 HI. **• 4 1 -] 

Breedy (brrdi), a. [f. Breed + -Y 1 .] Breed¬ 
ing readily; prolific, lienee Bree diness. 

1753 Dial, betiv. Swift A Prior 24 Our early Marriages, 
the Brcedyness of our People. 1824 J. Wilson in Blachw. 
Mag . XII. 55 Blockheads .. are breedy, and double them¬ 
selves every ten years. 1865 Corah. Mag. II. 53 1 ke life 
and habits of the breedy creature Jthe oysterj. 1883 bt. 
James's Ga^. 14 Apr. 6 Hares are not such breedy creatures 
as rabbits. 


Breefe, obs. form of Brief. 

Breek br/k\ Forms ; 3-6 breke, 6 breik, 
7 breeke, 5- breek. [North. Eng. and Sc. variant 
of Breech sb.] 

1 . A garment covering lhe loins and thighs ; = 
Breech sb. 1. 

+ a. Formerly in singular. Obs. 

a 1300 CursorM. 204S Was funden Fan 11a breke m land. 
e 1440 Protnp. Parr. 48 Breche or breke, brae ex. <1x528 
Skelton Etynour Rrtttim, 452 Ihe vertue.. Of her hus¬ 
bands breke. 


b. Now only in pi. breeks —Breeches, trousers. 

1552 Lyndesav Monarc he 985 And maid thaine Breikis of 
Icui* grene. 1632 B. Jonson Magn. Lady v. v, I ha' linnen 
Brecks on. 1651 Proc. Parliament No. 84. 12S2 To "lip 
off their breeks, that so they may wade up to their middle. 
1814 Scott H’a*'. xlviii, It's ill taking the breeks off a 
Highland man. 1853 Kank Grinuell Exp. xxx. 11856) 2G3 
A pair of coarse woollen drawers, and a pair of .-eal-skin 
breeks over them. 1855 Whitby Gloss., Breeks, breeches. 

12 . The buttocks, rump, posterior. Obs. 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs. 11856* 6o They beginne usually on 
the belly .. greasinge tayle and breeke last. 

Breekless, nortli. form of Bukeculess. 
Breekums. Sc., Short breeks, knee-breeches. 

*832 53 Whistle-Pinkie *Sc. Songs' Ser. 11. 4 My auld 
uncle Watty, Wi’ ‘s buckled knee breekums an’ three cockit 


name. e 

tBreel. Obs. rare ’. [Perh. conir. form of 
Bretiiel.] A worthless, good-for-nothing fellow. 

\e 1440 Protap. Pan\ 50/1 Breyel, broil us, brolla, miser- 
eulus.] c 1485 Digby Myst. < 1882* 111. 927 Why lowtt nat 
low to my lawdabyll presens, >c brawlyng breelles. 

Breem, obs. f. Bream ; var. of Bkemk a. Obs. 
Breended, obs. form of Bkinded. 
tBreer. Obs. exc. in AY*.or north dial. [cf. next.] 
A sprout, shoot; in mod.Sc/ the first appearance of 
grain above ground, after ii is sown* Jamieson). 

c 1320 Cast. Low 123 Blosme on bou} and breer on rys. 
1808 Jamieson s. v. A fine breer. an abundant germination. 

tBreer, brere, v. Be. or north dial. A 
variant of Braird, to sprout, germinate. 

< 1700 Ken net MS. Gloss., To brere. .as com just coming 
up. 1816 Scott Old Mart, viii, 1 A braw night this for the 
rye. .the west park will be hrecring bravely tnis e*en.’ 1846 
Brockett Gloss. .V. C. Wds., Brere, Brear. 

Breer(e, dial, fonn of Brier. 

Breese, obs. form of Breeze sb.~, Buujse; var. 
of Breeze sb. 1 , 

Breetch, Breeth, obs. ff. of Breech, Breath(e. 
Breethreed, obs. form of Brotherhood. 
Breeze (br/'z,, sb.* F'orms: 1 briosa, breosa, 
4-6 brese, 5 breze, breas, 6 bryze, 6-7 brize, 
brizze, 7 brieze, briese, breise, brise, breez, 
v breo, brye), 4- breese, 7- breeze, (9 arch. 
brize). [OE. briosa, breosa masc.: conjecturally 
referred by some to BiiiM.SE; but there appears to 
be no ground for supposing any connexion.] 

1 . A gadfly: a name given to various dipterous 
insects, esp. of the genera CEslrus (Bot-fly) and 
Tabamts , which annoy horses and cattle, arch, or 
dial. tb. Sea-breeze: a parasite infesting some 
fish (cf. Gr. oTffrpos). Obs. Also jig.* 
a 800 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 7/20 A silo, briosa. Ibid. 49/42 
Tab an us, briosa. c 1380 Chaucer Batade, 1 wol me venge 
on louc as doFe a breese On wylde horsse. 1596 Spknser 
F. Q. vi. i. 24 As dolh a slcare .. With his long taile the 
bryzes brush away. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 329 Certain 
Brees and horse-flies come of it [timber]. 1611 Cotgr., Tahon, 
a Brizze, Brimsee, Gadbce, Dunflic, Oxeflie. Tahon Marin, 
the sea Brizze; a kind of worm found about some Fishes. 


164 x M ilton Ch. Discip. 11. (1851) 34 They deliver up the poor 
transformed heifer of the Commonwealth to be stung and 
vext with the breese and goad of oppression. 1661 K. W. 
Conf.Charac. fi86o) 6z By the biling of this brye they run 
headlong after superiority, a 1725 Pope Odyss. xxn. 335 
Like oxen maddened by the breeze’s sting 1850 Blackie 
sEschylus 11. 44 O pain ! pain ! pain 1 . .The fateful brize 1 
f 2 . Applied vaguely to other insects. Obs. 

a 12,00 E. E. Psalter civ. 34 Brese, of whilk na tale ne 
ware. 1401 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 54 Whan the first angel 
blew .. ther rose smolheryng smoke, and brese tberinne 
[ 1611 locusts {Rev. ix. 3, etc.)], c 1440 Protnp. Pare. 49 Brese, 
locusta. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 412/3 That same tyme 
cam in to fraunce brezes or locustes Innumerable. 


3 . Comb., as breeze-fly = Breeze 1. 

1572 Masc all Govt. Cattle (1627) 34 To make that the 
brccse-flie shall not annoy & bite caltell. 1868 Wood 
Homes without If. xxvi. 511 Breeze Fly {CEstrus bovis). 

Breeze (br/z), sb.- Forms ; 6-7 brize, brieze, 
7 brise, brese, breze, breaze, 7-8 breez, breese, 
7- breeze. [In 16th c. brize , brieze, app. ad. 
OSp. (and Pg.) briza (mod.Sp. brisa) 'north-east 
wind* (though, according to Cotgravc, brize also 
occurs in F'r. (in Rabelais a 1550) =bize, bise * north 
wind*). Cf. also It. brezza ‘cold wind bringing 
mist or frost* (Florio), Milanese brisa ‘ cool wind 
from the nortli* (Diez". Cotgrave*s brize -= bize, 
supports the suggestion of Diez, that the word 
was orig. a variant of bisa , bise * north east wind 
On the Atlantic sea-board of the West Indies and 
Spanish Main, briza acquired the transferred senses 
of * north-cast trade-wind and ‘ fresh wind from 


the sea*, in which it was adopted by the English 
navigators of the 16th c. The further extension 
lo { gentle fresh wind’ generally, is English ; cf. 
the actual F\ brise (in the Diet, of the Academy 
only since 17^ 2 )-] 

+ 1 . orig. A north or north-east wind ; spec, ap¬ 
plied within the tropics to the NE. trade-wind. 

1565 89 Hawkins' ztui Voy. in Arb. Garner V. 121 The 
ordinary brise taking u>, which is the north-east wind. 
1595 Raleigh Disc. Guiana in Hakluyt Voy. <1600) 111 . 
661 Against the brize and eastern wind. 1604 K. G[him- 
st on] D'Acosta's Hist. Indies in. iv. 128 In that Zone 
..the Easterly windcs (which they call Brises) do raine. 
a 1618 Raleigh Apol. 19 When the Easterly wind or Brecscs 
are kept off ly some High Mountaines. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 39S The great Brizes which the motion of the Air in great 
Circles .. produceth. 1685 Phil. Trans. XV. 1148 There 
are continual Eastern winds under the line which they call 
Brises. 1706 Phillips, Brizes, or rather Breezes, certain 
Winds, which the motion of the Air in great circles doth 
produce, refrigeraling those that live under the line. 

f 2 . The cool wind that blows from (he sea by 
day on tropical coasts. (This was on the Atlantic 
sea-board of tropical America an east or north¬ 
east wind, i.c. a Breeze in sense 1 ; thence the 
name was extended to the * sea-breeze 1 from any 
point of the compass.) Obs. exc. as in b. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. iii. §8 These hottest regions 
of the World, .are., refreshed with a daily Gale of Easternly 
Wind (which the Spaniards call the Brize*, a 1618 lav. 
Shipping 39 Southerly winds (the Brises of our Clymatet 
thrusl them.. into the Kings ports. 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Gram. x. 46 A Breze is a wind blowes out of the 
Sea, and commonly in faire wealher beginnelh about nine 
in the morning. 1628 Digby Voy.Mcdit. 38 Intending to 
goe in in the morning with the brize, 1665 G. Havers P. 
della Valles Trav. E. Ind. 373 Sending a breeze, or breath, 
or small gale of wind daily. 1696 Phillip, Breez, a fresh 
gale of wind blowing off trie Sea by day. 1839 1 hirlwall 
Greece II. 307 A strong breeze which regularly blew up the 
channel at a certain time of the day. 

b. Extended to include the counter-current of 
air that blows from the land by night; hence sea- 
breeze and land-breeze. 

a 1700 Dryden (J.) Front land a gentle breeze arose by 
night. 1706 in Phillips: 1731 Bailey II, Breez, a fresh 
gale of wind blowing from the sea or land alternately for 
some certain hours of the day or night only sensible near 
the coast. 1782 Cow per Loss Royal George o A land-breeze 
shook the shrouds. 1832 Macaulay A rmada 31 1 he fresh¬ 
ening breeze of eve unfurled that banner s massy fold. 

3 . A gentle or light wind ; a breeze is generally 
understood to be a lighter current of air than a 
wind, as a wind is lighter than a gale. ‘Among 
seamen usually synonymous with wind in general* 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bki). 

x 626 Capt. Smith Ace id. Yng. Seamen 17 A cal me, a brese, 
a fresh gaile. 1762 Falconer Shi/aur. 1.350 1 he lesser sails 
that court a gentle breeze. 1798 Coleridge Aw. Mar. 11. 
v. The breezes blew, the white foam flew. 1863 C. St. John 
Nat. Hist. Moray vii. 167 The breeze was gentle, but suffi¬ 
cient lo lake us merrily over. 


Dish. II. 367 The cession would create a breeze in the 
Konkan. 1811 - ibid. VII. 3=0 There was an old breeze 
between General — and —. 1837 Marryat Dog-Fiend 1. 
xv. (LA Jemmy, who expected a breeze, told his wue to 
behave herself quietly. 1865 Sat. Rev. 28 Jan.^ 119 Don t 
be angry, we’ve had our breeze. Shake hands, 
b. A breath of news, whisper, ntmour. 

1870 Stevenson Trav. Cevennes 215 There came a breeze 
that Spirit Sdguier was near at hand. 1884 Detwer (Colo¬ 
rado) Tribune Aug., Give us a breeze oil the subject. 
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BREMELY. 


BREEZE. 

5 . Comb., as breeze-borne, - shaken , -wooing, 
breeze-like , adjs. 

1805 J. Grahymk Sabbath , On the distant calm the watch¬ 
man's ear Caught doubtfully at times the ^brceze-bomenote. 
1798 9 Coleridge Day-Dream ii. 5 A soft and *hreeze-like 
feeling, 1802 Wordsw. To II. C., The breeze-like motion. 
174* Young AV. 7 Vx.it. 300 Fate, .hair-hung, *breeze-shakeo, 
oer the gulph A moment trembles. n83o J. H. Green 
Morn, limit. Chili 22 The bee humsof heather and '•breeze- 
wooing hill. 

Breeze (br/z), sb.* Also 9 breese, braize. 
[Origin somewhat uncertain : prob. a. F. braise , 
OF. brese burning charcoal, hot embers, also ‘ex¬ 
tinguished half-burned coal* (Littre\ as braise dc 
boulonger baker’s breeze.] 

Small cinders and cinder-dust, used in burning 
bricks, etc.; small coke and cokc-dust. 

1726 Act 12 Geo. /, xxxv, Nor any breeze be used in the 
burning of any Bricks for Sale. 1751 Chambers Cycl., 
Breeze , in brick-making, are small ashes and cinders, some- 
times made use of instead of coals, for the burning of 
bricks. 1862 Act 25 26 He. c. 102 § 89 If any person .. 

carry away .. cinders, rubbish, ashes, or breeze from any 
houses. 1864 A then,rum No. 1928 466/3 Braize (or cinder 
taken from the scavenger's yard). 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 

I . 505 Breezes (Braise Fr.), the dust of coke or charcoal. 
The coke, burner applies this term to the small residual 
coke obtained in coke burning. The sifted ashes removed 
from houses is called breeze, and sold under that name to 
brickmakers and others. 1884 R. K. Bowker in Harper's 
Mag Apr. 777/1 Coke breeze (.the refuse of gas-works 1. 

+ Breeze, v . 1 Obs. rare. [f. Breeze jA 1 ] 
intr. To buzz as a breeze or gadfly. 

1688 R. Holme Armory it. ix. 191 The Brize. Breczelh, 
or Brillcth. 

Breeze br/z), n.~ rare. [f. Breeze sb .*] 

1 . intr. To blow gently, as a breeze. 

1682 |see .Breezing]. 1809 J. Barlow Columb. tv* 624 
The breathing airs.. Breeze up the hay. 

2 . To breeze up (Naut.) : (of a wind) to freshen, 
to become stronger: also impers. Of a noise : 
to rise on the breeze. 

1859 H. Kingslf.v G. Hamlyn xliv. <D.>, The noise of the 
distant fight breezed up louder than ever. 1867 Smyth 
Sailors Word-bk., Breezing up, the gale freshening. 1881 
Clark Russell Sailor's Sweeth. III. vi. 292 Standing by 
the topsail halliards should it breeze up. 

Breezeless (brrzles), a. [f. Breeze sb/ + 
-LESS.] Without a breeze ; still, calm. 

a 1763 Siiknstone H'ks. (17641 I. 41 A stagnant brcczcless 
air. 1848 Lytton Milton , Silent and sultry glowed the 
breezeless noon. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley ix. 116 A still, 
dark day, equally beamless and breezeless. 

Breezily brTzili), adv. [f. Breezy + -ly-.] 
In a breezy manner. 

186s Morning Star 1 June, Yesterday morning broke 
clearly, brightly, breezily. 

Bree*ziness. [f. Breezy + -ness.] The con¬ 
dition of being breezy; also fig. 

1837 Frasers Mag. XVI. 581 A sea-breezine<s that wc 
really dreaded to lose in a work written under lhe anti- 
Atlantic inspiration of Germany. 1885 Hlnst. Loud. A 'etos 
8 Aug. 147/1 The breeziness of Fielding’s novels. 

Bree zing, ppl. a. [f. Breeze z\ + -ing 2 .] 
Blowing gently or freshly as a breeze. 

1682 Ne'.u Xn os fr. Bedlam 21 We launebt our Ship. .As 
having then some breezing prosperous Gales, a 1704 T. 
Brown On Beauties Wks. 1730 I.44 Soft breezing Zephyrs. 

Breezy (brPzi), a. [f. Breeze sb/ + -y F] 

1 . Exposed to breezes, swept by the breeze. 

1718 Pope Iliad 11. 758 The warriors standing on the 
breezy shore. 1814 Wordsw. Excnrs. 1. 471 The shadows 
of the breezy elms above. 1859 Capern Ball. 4- Songs 137 
Health laughs on every breezy hill. Mod. High on the 
breezy downs. 

2 . Attended with breezes, full of breezes, windy; 
fig. fresh, brisk ; airy. 

1753 Grav Elegy vi, The breezy call of incense-breathing 
morn. 1798^011 os w. Lines tor. in Early Spring, To catch 
the breezy air. 1840 Hooo Up Rhine 237 The night was 
breezy and cloudy. 1870 Ikwell Among my Bis. Ser, 11. 
(1873) 163 Whose breezy verse seems to float between a blue 
sky and golden earth. 

Bref, Brefly, obs. IT. Brief, Briefly. 

Breg-, in obs. forms: sec Brig-. 
fBreganse, sb. Obs. Cf. Brigander. 

1503 Prcr. o/H. White (Somerset HoA, My best payr of 
breganse, • 

Breger, var. of Briguer, Obs. 

Bregg e, obs. form of Bridge. 

Bregger, -ynge, var. Bripger, etc. abridger. 
Breggurdel, bregirdil, -gyrdyle, var. of 
Breechgjrdle. 

[[Bregma bre'gma). Phys. PI.bre*gmata. [a. 
Gr. 0 ply pa front of the head.] The region of the 
skull where the frontal and the two parietal bones 
join; the sinciput; in infancy, before the sutures 
are closed, constituting the anterior fontanel. 
(Also formerly spoken of as two regions, the right 
and left bregmata.) Hence Bregma tic a., per¬ 
taining to the bregma. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man t. 8 T his Bregma is to he 
understode the vpperpart of the head foreward, nigh to the 
Coronall Suture. 1754-64 Smellie Midwif. 111 . 41 Through 
one of the Bregmata. 1787 C. B. Tkye in Med. Contnntn. 

II. 145 Over the whole right bregma. 1857 Bullock 
Cazeaux * Midwif 219 The great or anterior fonlanelle is 


also called..the bregmatic fontanelle. 1878 Bartlf.y tr. I 
Topinard's Anthrop. iv. 133 The bregmatic fontanelle.. is 
always closed liefore two years and a half of age. 

Bregynge, var. Bridging vbl. sb. Obs. abridging. 

t Brelion (brrh* 5 n). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
breighoon, 7 brehan. [ad. Irish breathamh or | 
breilheamh , pi. breitbeamInnit pronounced bre*- 
ovin), in OIr. brithem , gen. brilhcnton ‘judge’, 1 
f. brelh judgement.] An ancient Irish judge. 

a 1581 Campion Hist. Ircl vi. (1633) 19 The Breighoon (so i 
they call this kind of Lawyer) sitteth him downeon a hanke. 
1596 Spenser State fret. 4 In the case of murder, the Bre- 
hon, that is their judge, will compound between the mur¬ 
derer and the friends nf the party murdered. 1827 Hali.am 
Const. Hist. (1876) III. xviii. 345 In the territories of each 
Sept, judges called Brehons. .sat .. to determine contro¬ 
versies. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. ii. 24 They are., the 
creation of a class of professional lawyers, the Brehons. 

b. Brehon law, the code of law which prevailed 
in Ireland before its occupation by the English, , 
finally abolished in (he reign of James I. 

1596 Spf.nsek State Del. 4 What is that you call Brehon 
l^aw?.. It is a rule of right unwritten, but delivered by 
tradition from one to another. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 
11. v. ii. 327 One that hath quite abolished a, slaimh 
Brehon Law. 1672 Pkttv Pol. Ana/. 375 Governed by 
different laws ; the Irish by the Brehan law, and the Eng¬ 
lish there by the laws of F.ngland. 1757 Burke Abridgw. 1 
Eng. Hist. Wks. X. 334 The narrow notions of our lawyers, 
who abolished the authority of the Brehon law, and at the 
same time kept no monuments of it. 1856 Fimrm-: Hist, 
Eng. II. 248 The Brehon tradition*—a convenient system, 
which was called law, but which in practice was a happy 
contrivance for the composition of felonies. 

Breid, Sc. f. Bread, Breed, Brede ; obs. f. 
Braid. 

Breigge, var. of Bridge v, Obs. to shorten. 

Breigirdil, -gurdel, var. of Breeciigirple. 

Breik, obs. f. Break, Breech. 

Brein e, Breird, obs. ff. Brain, Braird. 

Breirdit : see Brkrded. 

Breise, obs.'f. Breeze cA 1 , gadfly. 

Breislakite bnri-slakait). Min. Also-ackilc. 
[after Prcislak, an Italian geologist of German 
descent.] A woolly-looking variety of pyroxene. 

1869 Phillips Desire, x. 206 Hornblende, or Ainphibole, 
including Breislakite—in ejected blocks and scoria; on 
Somma and Vesuvius. 

Breist, obs. form of Brf.art. 

Breitliauptite (braiTjluuiploit). Mitt, [after 
Prcilhaupt, a Saxon mineralogist.] Antimonial 
nickel, a native alloy of these two metals Ni Sb) 
found in the Harz Mountains. 

Breither, obs. pi. of Brother. 

Breithful, var. of Braithful a. Obs. 

Brek, obs. Sc. f. Brack sb . 1 , outcry. 

Brek'e, obs. f. Break, Breck, Brick. 

Breke, -girclul, obs. ff. Breech, -girdle. 

|| Bre^kekeke'x. a. Gr. fSp(KCMKt£, used by 
Aristophanes to imitate the croaking of frogs. 

1607 WALKtNGTON Opt. Glass 78 Frogs with their broke 
kekex hrekekekex coax. 1656 Trapp Comm. Matt. xxii. 33 
Those Romish frogs, the Jesuits, will never have done, 
though never so much set down, but be still up with their 
hateful Brekekekex-coax*coax. 

Brekil, brekyl(le, obs. ff. Buicklk, brittle. 

Brekke, var. of Breck, Obs. 

Brell, obs. form of Brill. 

|| Breloque brpltf'k). [F.: see Littru.] A 
small ornament fastened to a watch-chain. 

1856 Thackeray Christ nt. BksAiZjo.) 137 I Us chains and 
breloques .. and ambrosial moustaches. 1882 A. B. Hope 
Brandreths I. xvi. 250 His chain and his hreloques wag. 

Brem, -e, obs. forms of Bream. 

Brembel, -bil, -bul, -ble, obs. ff. Bramble. 

t Bre'mber. Obs. [OF. brember, var. of brem¬ 
bel, Bramble.] A by-form of Bramble. 

a 1000 Csedition's Gen. 2928 <Gr.) He rom fcescah hrein- 
brum flestne. c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 35 Sweet as is 
the hrembre flour [7*.r. brembu!]. 

+ Breme (br/m\ a. Obs. cxc. poet, and dial. 
(brim) in. sense 6. Forms: 1- brdme, 2-breme ; 
also 3-6 brem, 3- brim, 3 brime, 4-6 brym, 

5- 6 brymme, bryme, 4-7 breeme, 6 brimme, 

6- 7 breem, (7 breame). [In Branch J, OK. 
hrdeme, breme, (bryme), celebrated, famous. The 
origin of Branch II, which did not exist in OK., 
and was more decidedly northern in ME. use, is 
at present unexplained. 

The Lindisf. Gosp. has (Matt., Pref. 1 . 10) broemende as 
a gloss of L. ferrere , which gives a sense related to 
branch II; hut it is difficult to see the connexion between 
this and OE. brSeme, br/nran. Nor can branch II be de¬ 
rived from OE. bremman to bray, roar, ‘rudere, fremere’, 
ME. Brim 7’., though there may have been later confusion 
between a * breme’ or ' brim’ boar,and a ‘ brimming’ boar.] 

I. Celebrated, brilliant, clear, loud, distinct. 

1 1 . Celebrated, famous, glorious (only in OK.’* ; 
hence as a general epithet of admiration : Excel¬ 
lent, good, ‘ fine ‘ famous*; sometimes app.=- 
very big or strong. Obs . 

<1 1000 Ags. /’j.cxxxvlil.21 Og.. wxs swype breme cyning 
on Basane. a 1300 Floriz 4- HI. 792 pi Ike festc was we l 
breme. e 1325 /;, E. A Bit. P. A. 862 Vchonez blysse is 


hreme & beste. r 1350 Hill. Paterae 18 A big barn and 
breme of his age. 1377 Langl. P. PI. H. xn. 224 How 
euerc beste or hrydde hath so breme wittes. 

f2. Brilliant, shining, bright; hence, clearly 
seen, evident, apparent, obvious. Obs. 

c 1340 A/isanuder 533 Of Bnrbre pc bryght God brem to 
beholde. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1563 Ymagry. .Of hestes and 
bnbery breme to beholde. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. <W, de Y\ . 
1531) 291 b, The lyght of grace, .is so hreme in these holy 
soules. 1548 W. Patten Exp. Scott, in Arb. Gamer III. 
106 They mustered somewhat brim in our eyes. 1581 Stud- 
ley Seneca's Medea 121 Lyfc seems the bayte to sight that 
lyeth brim, Death is the hooke that underlies the same. 
1594 Plat Jesvel-ho. in. 32 So brim and glittering light. 
1605 lsce ll.J. 

+ 3. Strong, distinct, or clear in sound. Obs. 

a 1300 [see B. J. < 1340 Caw. Gr. Rut. 1601 There watz 
blawyng of prys in niony breme home. Ibid. 2200 A wonder 
breme noyse. 1340 Alex. 4- Dind. 503 Brem briddene song 
tin) l>e braunchus a-lofte. 1581 T. Howell Denises (1870' 
199 As a P»c!l sends forth the brimmest sowndc, When deep¬ 
est downe the Ringer plucks the frame. 1596 Life Scan- 
derbeg 368 Brimme noise of the clrummes, trumpets and 
tamborins. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. 11. iv. (1621) 
30? But, brimmer far than in the Heav’ns, heer All these 
sweet-charming Counter-Tunes we hear. 

+ 4. Of reports, rumours: Koudly or strongly 
current or prevalent, much spoken of. Ohs. 

1560 Throgmorton in Fronde Hist. Eng. »i88i VI. 430 
The bruits were so brim of the marriage of the Lord 
Robert. 1529 More Com/, agst. Tnb. 1. \Yks. 1140/a Sith 
these tydinges haue comen hether so brymme of the greatc 
Turkes enterpryse. 1565 Golding Gr id’s Met. Ml <1593' 
280 In their talke most breeme Was then Achilles victorie. 
1617 ArgentHe «y C. in Percy Reln/nes 1767^ II. 243 That 
thou Doest hold me in disdame N brimme abroad. 

II. Fierce, raging, rough, rugged, 
t 5. Of persons and their attributes or actions : 
Fierce, raging, furious; stern, wroth. Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 7197 Herode king was grill ft granim, ft 
breme, ft boll^hcnn. a 1300 Cursor M. .|>x>3 Esau coins 
brem am! brath. e 1400 Destr. Troy 9632 Brem was pc 
battel! vpon both haluys. e 1440 Protnp. Parr’. ^51 Brym or 
fers, ferns, f< ro v. 1496 Dives and Paup. W. de W.) x. 
Introd. 31 Whan all other synnes forsake men for elde and 
feblencsse, than cotietyse is moost breme. 1513 Douglas 
sEneis vi. v. 41 This sorofull boitinan with hrym jr . r. 
breme] luik. 1556 Arp. I'arki r Psalter 1 ( iv. Am yds my 
foe-, so brymme. 1580 Silxev Arcadia 11. 224 Let not 
pride make the brim. 

t b. similarly of beasts: csp. as an epithet of 
the boar peril, with icf. to sense of Brim . Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4S99 pc sargantz ware brem l:*. r, 
breme, brim] al.s bare. 1 1420 Sir A madace xvi, He come to 
me as breme as bare, c 1530 Li>. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 

• 1814) 56 Who hath the Joke of a brim bore. 1535 Stkwaki 
Cron. Scot/. II. 461 Lyke ony lyoun he we* als brym and 
bald. 1550 Lvnuksav St/, .he/drum 518 As bryjn as he 
had bene ane bcir. a 1553 Uhau. Royster /Ajv. vi, Never 
l>ore so brymme, nor tost so hot. <11650 Tur&e if-G. 3 ^ 
in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 92 Though ye be breme as bore, 
f c. of a fierce flame or blaze. Obs. or arch, 
e 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 156 As hreme as blase of 
straw yset a Tyre, c 1400 Destr. Troy 860 pe fyre . wa> 
blasound of brunston with a brem lowe. 1818 Ballad in 
Edin. Mag. Oct. 327 <Jam. 1 r l*he sun sae breem frae hint a 
clud, Pour'i out the Iowan day. 

G. Of the sea, wind, etc.: Raging, rough, fierce, 
stormy: an attribute of winter, taken from Lydgate 
by Spenser, and echoed from Spenser by later poets. 
It survives in living use in north, dial, as brim. 

a 1300 Havctok 2233 That he sholde dreuchen him In 
the se, that was ful brim. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 28 Kast 
him in tillc Temsc, whan it was most brym. < 14°° Destr. 
Troy 3714 A hrode in the breme se. 1430 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy 11. xvi, The breme wynter with his frost hore. iS 1 3 
Douglas FEneis vn. Pro!. 15 Brym hlasti.-. of the northyne 
art. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 42, Breme 1 Gloss. 
chill, bitter] winter with chain fret! browos. 1598 Drayton 
Heroic. Epist. xvi. 8 On whose breeme Sea* the lcie Moun- 
taines flote. 1603 — Odes x. 30 T'asswage breeme Winters 
scathes. 1611 Cotgr., Front, cold, .breaine, chill, a 1618 
J. Davies Eglog. (1772* 114 Looke how breeme winter 
chamfers earths bleekc face. 1748 Thomson Cast, hidol. 
11. vii, Glad summer or the winter breme. 1808 J amieson 
s. v. Br/m, *A brim frost' is still a common phrase for a 
severe frost. S. />’. 1824 Wiffen Tasso 1. vi. 

f7. Also in brem valay : rough, nigged valley; 
breres brimme : sharp briers. Obs. 

c 1340 Gazo. Gr. Knt. 2145 To pe bopem of [>e brem 
valay. < 1400 Rom. Rose iS36Thistcles thikke, And breres 
br^'mme for to prikke, 

B. qnasi-dfr/zL in the various senses : Splendidly, 
brilliantly, clearly; loudly; fiercely. 

a 1000 Andreas (Gr.) 1721 Breme ^ebledsod. a 1300 in 
Wright's Lyric P. 44 When briddes singeth breme. c 1340 
Gain. \ Gr. Knt. 781 pe bryge watz breme vp-brayde. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 841 Arcite and Palamon, lhat 
foughten breeme, as it were boores tuo. a 1500 E. E. Misc. 
y \Vartou) 65 Gahrelle schalle bloo both brymne and scrjule. 
1577 tr. Ballinger's Decades \ 1592)619 lIt doth] shine out 
very brightly, hut far more brim if we, etc. 1605 Sylvester 
Du Bartas 1. iv. (1633) 79 The rest .. we do more brim be¬ 
hold. 1607 W. Barksteo Mirrha (1876) 1a Eccho was 
pleas'd with voice resounding brim. 

Breme, obs. form of Bream, a fish. 

Breme, obs. or dial. f. Brim v., said of swine, 
t Bre’mely, Obs. [f. Bkf.me a. + -ly* 1 .] 
Fierce, furious. 

c 1300 Cursor M. 24847 (Edinb.l paim blew on mani bremli 
blast, a 150 o SongsCarols i$th C. (1847) 26 (Matz.lThat 
brymly best so cruell and unr>-d, Ther tamyd I hyiu. 
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t Bre'mely, ctdv. Obs. Also 3-5 bremly, 6 
brimly: see Breme a. [f. Neeme 0. + -ly 2 .] 

1 . Fiercely, angrily; hence, in more general senses, 
as hotly, vehemently, strenuously, strongly. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7606 For h» s word was saul wrath, For 
oft stth was he bremli brath. ^1350 Will. Palerne 948 
Wei y vnderstande whider he belaunce bremliest bouwes. 
c 1400 1 'waine <$• GV?«*. 3163 The lioun bremcly on tham 
blist. 1513 Douglas sEneis xtt. xii. 215 As he brymly thus 
inforcis fast To draw the speyr. c 1525 Skelton Reply c. 
221 Brcmely with your hristels Ye cobbte and ye clout Holy 
Scripture so about. 1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vm. xliii. 
(1612) 207 On these doo vulgar Fares and Eyes so brimly 
waite and gaze. 

2 . Loudly, distinctly, shrilly. 

c 1340 Gaw. <$■ Gr. Rut. 560 Bryddez busken to bylde, & 
hrcmlych syngcn. c 1350 Will. Palerne 23 And briddes ful 
bremeJy on h c bowes singe. ? a 1400 Morte Arth . 4108 
Bremly the brethemen bragges in troumppcs ; 

3 . Brightly ; clearly ; evidently, distinctly. 

X S 77 tr * Bnllinge^s Decades (1592) 618 The Lord will not 
..reueale himself and his glorie any whit more fully and 
brimly. 1583 Stanyhvrst AEncis it. (Arb.) 62 My mother, 
the Godesse .. most brimlye dyd offer Her self to visadge. 
Ibid. in. 75 At thee wyndoors .. moonshyne brimlye dyd 
enter. 1589 Puttesham Eng. Pocsie tit. xxv. (Arb.) 311 A 
man sees better and discernes more brimly his collours. 

+ Bre'meness. Obs. In 4-5 bremnes, 6 
breem-. [f. as prcc. + -ness.] Fierceness, fury. 

<-1400 Dcstr. Troy 4665 Then the se wex sober, scsit the 
wyudis .. The bremnes abatid ; blusshit the sun. Ibid. 
10104 Pollexena, with hir pure loue,. .Abated the bremnes 
in his bale yre. 1S40 Hvkde Vires’ Instr. Chr . Wom.( 1592) 
X. iv, Quietnes is of more authoritie than hastie breemnes. 

Bremete, bremette, ohs. fif. Breamet. 
Breming, var. of Brimming, said of swine. 

1577 N. Googe Heresbach'sllnsb. 11586 ■ 149b, Shee is with 
pigge at the first breming. 

Bremit. [app. a ppl. adj. formed on Breme a., 
unlcsstheOE. vb. bremman came down.] Infuriated. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot . 11 . 401 The Scotlis than so 
bremit war and bald. 

Bremmyli, obs. form of Bramble. 

Bren, early ML. plural of Bree. 

Bren .0, obs. form of Bran, Burn. 

Brend e, -ing, Brended, obs. ff. Burnt, Burn¬ 
ing, Brinded variegated, 
t BreTldice. Obs. rare—', [a. It. br hide si, 
brhtdisi, ‘ a drinking or health to one* (Florio); 
according lo Dicz perverted (by popular etymo- 
logy) from Ger. bring dtr’s, i. c. ich bring* dirs 
zu; whence also Fr. brimle : see Littre. Cf. 
Biunce, Brixch v.] A cup in which a person’s 
health is drunk, a bumper. 

1673 Dryukx Aniboyna i. i, 1 go to fill a lirendicc to my 
Noble Captain's Health. 

Brene, -ie, -y, obs. ff. Bryn, Brlnie, corselet. 
Breneage. Obs. rare-'. (? Burning.) 

1535 Li vert on Churchu*. Acc. in Archseol. Jrnl. XLl. 
345 vD.) To Wyllm Cortys for breneage in the fen. 

Breng, Brenk, obs. ff. Bring, Brink. 
Bre’nnage. Old Law. [A modern render¬ 
ing of OF. bra wage, brenage, f. bren Bran ; or of 
its med.L. form brett nagiuni. Many examples of 
the latter are in Du Cange; it is also given in 
Blount. Tomlins, ete.; ihe Eng. form appears in 
mod. Diets.] A payment in, or instead of, bran, 
made by tenants to feed their lord’s bounds. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sugg., Bren n age. 1847 in Craig. 

Brenne, obs. form of Bran. 

Brenne, Brennand e, -ing(e, -ar, -er, obs. 
ff. Burn, -ing, Burner. 

Brennish, bad form of Brinish a. 

Brenstone, obs. form of Brimstone. 

Brent (brent , a. Sc. [A phonetic variant of 
Brant, found in northern ME., and in Sc.] 
f 1 . Steep, lofty: see Brant. Oh. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 379 pay. .bowed to pe hy3 bonk 
ber brentest hit wcm. c 134° Gaw. <$■ Gr. Rut. 2165 Hyse 
bonkkez and brent. 1691 Kay .V. C. Wds. 132 Brctitdroio, 
a steep Hill, Metagh. 

2 . Of the forehead : a. Lofty, straight up, pro¬ 
minent. b. Unwrinkled, smooth. 

r 1400 Destr. Troy 3030 With browes full brent, brightist 
of hewe. 1513 Douglas AEneis vut. xii. 14 From his blyth 
browis [L. temgora beta] brent and athyr ene The fyre 
twinkling. 1629 Z. Boyd Last Battle 678 (Jam.) At the 
first sight of that angrie Majestic, with brent browes and 
sterne countenance, a 1758 Ramsay Poems (1800) 11 . 17 
(Jam.) Her fair brent brow, smooth as th' unrunkled deep. 
1789 Burns J. Anderson i, Vour bonie brow was brent. 
Brent (brent), sb. [So commonly spelt by Eng. 
authors since Pennant; Dr. Kay also (1570) had 
bretid-gosc. The form usual in 16th and 17th c., 
and slill prevalent in (J. S., is Brant, which see.] 
The smallest species of wild goose (Bcrnicla 
bratla), a winter visitant of the British coasts. 
Also, more fully Brent-goose (in 6 brend-gose). 

1570 Caius De var. animal. 18 Aoscr Brendinus. .Vulgus 
.. a coloris varietatc a Brendgose nominat . . Bemded seu 
brended id animal dicitur, quoa in colore murino variegatum 
est albo, ut est hie anser. 1768 Pennant Zool. 11 . 453 Mr. 
Willoughby, Mr. Ray, and M. Brisson very properly de¬ 
scribe the Bcmacle and Brent as different species. 1839 
Proc. Bcnv. Nat. Club 1 . vii. 190 Brent-geese, .and golden¬ 


eyes, were very plentiful. 1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 
333 Brent (Anser torquatns). 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. 
v. 113 Large flocks of brent-geese were seen. 1884 Mchalah 
i. 3 The barking of the brent geese as they return from their 
northern breeding places is heard in November. 

Brentid (brentid), a. (sb.) Enlom. Of or per¬ 
taining to the Bren tides, a family of rhynchophorotts 
beetles containing the genus Bren tits, having a 
remarkable projecting proboscis. 

[1836 Penny Cycl. V. 390/2 Brentides. .arc almost entirely 
confined to tropical climates,] 1864 Reader'Is o. 94. 488/3 
A curious little Brentid insect. 

Brent-new, obs. form of Brand-new. 

Breo-, earlier spelling of Bre-, Brea-. 

Brepho-, combining form of Gr. fipt<p o? babe ; 
only in nonce-wds., as BrephoTatry (brefpiatri), 
baby - worship; Brepho phagist, baby - cater ; 
Brepho’fcrophy (see quot.). 

1731 Bailey 11 , Bre ghat roghy .. an hospital for orphans. 
1857 B lac ho. Mag. LX XXII. 594 Brepholatry. .means ex¬ 
aggerated worship of a small household Llama. 1875 E. 
Rae Land of X. Wind 265 D.) A gentleman who affirmed 
that babies were excellent eating..This Brephophagist w'as 
a well-dressed and niccly-mannered man. 

Brer, obs. form of Brier. 

+ Brerd. Obs. exc. dial. Also i breard, 
briord, 3 breord, 4 brurde, 4-5 brerde, 6 Sc. 
breird. [OE. brerd brim, margin ; cf. OIIG. 
brorl, broni prow, margin, lip, also OE. brord 
point, prick, ON. broddr shaft, pike: see Braird, 
and Brod.] 

The topmost surface or edge; rim, brim, brink. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosg. John ii. 7 1 lis Sefyldon ha oJ> pone brerd 
[Lindisf. <Y Rus/r.o. briorde]. <*1050 Ags. Gloss, in YVr. 
Wiilckcr 178 Crcgido , brerd ucl ofer. r 1200 Ormin 14040 
And filledenn upp till brerd Wihh waterr h e 33 re fctless, 
1205 Lay 23322 From breorde to grunde. a 1225 After. 
R. 324 be hel napped upon belle brerde, he torpled ofte al 
in. 1382 Wvclif Ex. xxxvii. 11 He made to it a goldun 
brerde. 1424 E. E. Wills <18821 56 Six saucers of siluere 
merkid with a sink foil vnderh« brerdez, c 1475 Cath. Angl. 
42 MS. A Brerde [?'.r. Brede] ofawessille, labium, abscs. 
1596 Declar. etc. Melville's MS. 279 < Jam.' Has gotten the 
breird to drink, a 1758 Ramsay Sc. Proverbs 1776) i9<Jam.) 
Better bain at the brierd than at the bottom. 1808 J amieson 
s.v. Breird , ‘The brerd of the water’ is. .still used in Dum¬ 
bartonshire for the surface of it. 

r See also Braird sb 

•f Bre*rded,///• a. Oh. In f> Sc. breirdit. 

[f. prcc. +-f.d.] = Brimmed. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858 1 . 69 All the bryin wes 
breirdit ouir with blude. 

t Bre*rd-full, a. Obs. Also 4 brurdful. [f. 
as prcc. + Full ; cf. Bretfull.] Brim-full. 

c 1000 /Elfric Lives of Saints vi. 282 Brerd-ful wines. 
c 1200 Ormin 14529 Swa summ hatt oherr fetless wass 
Brcrdfull off waterr filledd. c 1325 E. E. Altit. P. B. 383 
Ych bohom wat? brurdful to ]>e bonkez eggez. 

Brere (brl-u . The original form of Brier, 
Briar, retained in the dialects, and by mod. poets. 
Brerewood, a corruption of Breward brim. 
Brese, obs. form of Breeze sbd, - and Bruise. 
fBre'Sed, a. Obs. perhaps: Bristly, shaggy, 
rough. 

<■1325 E. E. Altit. P. Ik 1694 II is browes bresed as 
breres al»oute bis brode chekes. c 1340 Gave, fy Gr. Rut. 
305 Bende his bresed brojez, blycandc grene. 

Bresewort, obs. form of Bruisewgrt. 

Bresil, var. of Bulsel Obs., brittle. 

Bresill, -yle, obs. forms of Brazil L 
Breslet, variant of Bercelet, Obs. 

Bresse, obs. form of Brace sbf. 

Bressie: see Brassy sb. Sc., a fish. 
Bressomer, bressumer, var. of Breast- 
summer. 

t Brest, sb. [ME., a. ON. brcslr burst, crack, 
want, loss, f. bresta =■= OE. berslan to Burst.] 

L. Damage, injury, harm, wrong. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 17630 For wel suld all h« brest be belt. 
Ibid 11230 pe sun beme gats thom h e glas and cums again 
wit-vten brest. Ibid. 4283 (Trin.) What is more herte brest 
pen want of king hat men loue best, c 1325 E. E. A llit. P. 
B. 229 Hit watz a brem brest & a byge wracbe. 1564 Brief 
Exam. Biij, Without touche of brest sure and vnuiolnble. 

2 . Failure, want. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6308 O water had h«* m *kel brest. 
r 1440 Promg. Pan*. 49 Brest, or wantage, indigencia. 

Brest,Brestel, obs. fif. Breast,Burst, Bristle. 
Bret (breO, sb. Also 6 brytte, brite, brette, 
6-7 brit, 7 8 brut, 5- brett. [Derivation and 
etymological form uncertain : written also berl, 
hurt, byrlc, Birt q. v.] 

1 1 . The name of a fish, identified in some places 
with the Brill, in others \vith the Turbot ; = Birt. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 852 in Babees Bk. (1868) 
175 Lynge, brett & freschc turbut. i$55 Eden Dec. W. 
hut \ (Arb.) 297 Hearynges, coddes, haddockes and brettes. 
1570 Levins Manig. 148 A Brit, fish, rhombus. 1601 J. 
Theyek Dutch Fishing in Phenix 1 . 228 All along the 
Coast of England .. are innumerable shoals .. of.. Scale, 
Brett, Gurnet, Turbutt. 1610 Folkingham Art of Sunvey 
iv. iii. 63 Sturgion, Turbot, Porpuis, Seale, Bret, Tunie. 
1611 Cotgr., Bertonneau , a bret, or Turl>ot. 1671 Rav 
Corr. (1848) 94 WTiat they call Bret in Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire, and. .in all the east part of England, is the tur- 
1 but of the west country, where the name Bret is not known. 


1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes (1859) 1 . 642 Another name 
quoted among those in use for the Brill, namely the Brett. 

2 . The spawn or fry of the herring; — Brit. 

17*5 Dudley in Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 262 He has seen 
this Whale. .to take in a Sort of reddish Spawn or Brett, as 
some call it, that .. will lie upon the Top of the Water, for 
a Mile together. 1867 F. Francis Bk. Angling ix. (1880) 
308 Bret, or herring sail, on which they have been feeding. 

t Bret, brit, V. Obs. or dial. [Cf. OE. brto- 
ian to break, bruise.] Irons. ?To bite, crop. 

1578 H. Wotton Courtly Controv., The young lambes.. 
nibltng and brettyng the toppes of the preatye pagles. 1864 
C a pern De7>on Pro-vine ., Brit, to indent. 

Bretage, -ais, -asce, -ayge, -ays, obs. ff. of 
Brattice. 

t Bre’tcock. Obs. A fish : cf. Bret. 

1522 Acc. in Archxol. XXV. 449 P J to John Syff for a 
brettcocke vim*. 1524 Ibid. 454 Bretcocke. 1526 Househ. 
Exp. Sir T. Le Strange (AddiL MS. 27448. f. 27) llem * a 
playce, vj d. Item, a bretcocke, iiij<*. 

Bre tesse, bretessee, bretessy. dlcr. 
[a. V. brclesst bratliced.] Having cmbatllements 
on each side. 

1572 Bossewell Amtorie 11. 123 b, The field is Or, on a 
pale bretessee Sable. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 179 Rather 
Crenelle then Bretessy. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sugg., Bre- 
tesse, a term used to express a line. .of the same nature with 
what is usually called the crenelle or embattled line. 

+ Bre t-full, a. Obs. Also 4 bredful, brat¬ 
ful, bretful. Also written divishn, bret full, 
[app. a phonetic corruption of Buerdfull.] Full 
to the brim, brim-full. 

c 1200 Trill. Coll. Jlom. 167 Te lichame of iob war 3 bret¬ 
ful of wunden. C1325 E. E. Allit. P. A. 126 Bred ful my 
braynez. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 41 Heor Baggcs and 
hcore Babes weren bratful 1 -crommet. c 1386 Chaucek 
Prol. 687 His w'alet. .Bret ful of pardon comen from Rome 
al hoot, a 1500 Med. Receipts in Re/. Ant. 1 . 55 Fill a 
mykell potte bretfull. x6i6 Bullokar, Bretfull , top full. 

t Breth. Ohs. Also berth, [a. OX. bradii 
anger, ire, haste, f. brdtlr hasty, sudden: see 
Brathe.] Ire, fury, rage. 

a 1300 Cm rsor M. 7624 In breth he wald him thoru ber. 
Ibid. 18222 Als hot he brath had bene in breth. c 1380 
Wvclif Set. Wks. 111 . 5 Shrift is levynge of sinne, hat 
turneh h* breeh ho me. c 1425 Wvntoun Cron. vii. ix. 378 
T hai slew, and hcryid in tharc berth, c 1460 Tcnuncley Myst. 
r97 Whils I am in this brethe, Let me put hym to dethc. 
t Brethe, v. Obs. Also 3 breotfen ; pa. pple. 
brothin. [OE. *breotian in abreotian to go to ruin, 
decay, degenerate. Hence Brethel, Brothel.] 
intr. To go to ruin. Pa. pple. abro 6 en, broftn : 
degenerate, dissipated, self-ruined. 

pi 1000 Byrht. 242 <GrA AbreoSc his angin. c 1000 /Elfric 
Gram. viii. (Z.) 32 Eala hu abrodene folc!] c 1205 Lay. 5807 
3 c sculleft breo 3 en. Ibid. 30415 Bruttes gunnen breoSen ‘. 
bain wes on uolken. c 1275 Ibid. 5196 Ne sehlsjte leofue 
broker, hou brehih k I2 °5 breo 3 e 3 ] hi- s 1 recce, c 1300 Sar. 
mnn in E. E.P.y 1862)6 Al h« l k ou wan here wif pine a 
brohin eir sal wast it al. 

t Bre'thel. Obs. [repr. OE. *brifyel OTeul. 
*braitfilo-z, f. *braufu - (OE. hr cap brittle, Lecchd. 
1 . 260); f. stem of prec. vb.: cf. Brothel.] A 
worthless fellow, good-for-nothing, wretch. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxvi. 179 Say, brcthell, I biddc h e 
abide. <*1440 Promg. Parv. 50 Bre]xd l printed breyel], 
brollus. 1469 Marc. Paston in Lett. 617 II. 365 We haue 
lost of her but a brethelc and set yt the les to hart, c 1547 
Bale Sel. Wks. (1849) 2 44 G1 d superstitious bawds and 
brethels. 

Bretheles, brethles, obs. ff. Breathless. 
t Bre'theling. Obs. AIsobripeling,brothel- 
ing. [f. Brethel + - ing : cf. Athel-ino.] = 
Brethel. 

c 1275 O. E. Misc. 184 pral vnbuxsum, Apeling briheling, 
Loud wi 3 ute la^e. c 1320 Syr Bevis 2067 Beues wentc alse a 
bretheling. c 1330 Arth.tf Merl. 164 Our princes .. seyd, 
that her king Nas bot a bretheling. ?xs.. in Furniv. Percy 
Folio I. 426 Their young king was but a brotherlinge. 

+ Bre'theman. Obs. rare— 1 . [f. brethe, 
Breath + Man.] ? A blower of a wind-instru¬ 
ment, a trumpeter, etc. 

%a 1400 Morte Arth. 4108 Bremly the brethemen bragges 
in troumppes. In cometlcs comlyly, whene knyghttes 
assembles. 

Brether, -ernfe, -ir, obs. plurals of Brother. 
Brethe^ed, -hed(e, obs. f. Brotherhood, -red. 
Brethil, bretil, -nesse, obs. ff. Brittle, -ness. 
Brethren (bre Sren), special pi. of Brother. 
t Bre threndom. Obs. [f. prec. + dom.] = next. 
1481 in g:ng.GiUls( 1870)317 Ye schall geve yn part of 
your godes to \>e mantaeynyn of h* s brotheryndon. 

t BreThrenhood. Obs. [f. as prec. + -hood.] 
= Brotherhood ; fraternity. 

1481 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 317 Ye shal not dyscouer h« 
counsell of he bretherynhod. 

Bre’threnism. The principles and system 
of the Protestant sect calling themselves Brethren 
or Christian Brethren, commonly called Plymouth 
Brethren, whence also Plymouth Brethrenism. 

186s Pall Mall G. 5 The religious system known as Ply¬ 
mouth Brethrenism. 1883 Bookseller's CataL, 55 . Breth- 
renism.—Kelley’s (W.) Lectures on the Book of Isaiah. 
Brett. A short term for Britzka, a kind of 
four-wheeled carriage. 

1865 M rs. Wihtnf.y Gayioorthys 1 L 159 M rs. Topliff drove 
an open English brett. 
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Brettice, brettis, common var. of Brattice. 
Bretwalda (bretwglda). Hist . [OF.: occur¬ 
ring once in the Chronicle, where the Parker MS. 
(in its oldest part written a 900) has it thus, while 
the later MSS. read variously, B brytcmualda , 
C bretenanwcaIda, D and E Inytcnwcalda, F bry* 
tcnwcald\ and twice in a charter of King ^Ethel- 
stan as Inytieiiwalda, brytcmualda. See below.] 

A title given in the Old English Chronicle to 
King Egbert, and (retrospectively) to seven earlier 
kings of various Old English states, said to have 
held superiority, real or titular, over their con¬ 
temporaries ; also occasionally assumed by later 
Old English kings: its sense can only be ‘lord 
(or ruler) of the Britons’, or ‘ of Britain’; cf. the 
Roman title dux Britanniarum , and the Bret- 
tonum dux of Beda, rector Britannia' of /Ethel- 
stan. (See Rhys Celtic Britain , Freeman N. C. 1 .) 

<t8s5 O. E . Chiron, an. 827 (Parker MS.) Ecgbryht..\va:s 
se cahteSa cyning, se 5 e Bretwalda wacs. 934 Charter in 
Cod. Dipl. V. 218-9 lc iE&elstan, Ongol-Saxna cyning and 
Brytaenwalda eallrcs 1(2) Brytenwalda ealles] 5 yses igland.T'S 
[Latin version (1) Ego /ESelstanus rex et rector totius 
hums Britanniac insulae ; (2) Ego /E 5 elstanus Angul-Sax- 
onum necnon et totius Britanniae rex}. 1839 Kf.ichtley 
lfist. Eng. T.22 Some of the Anglo-Saxon Kings assumed 
a still higher title, that of Bretwalda or Ruler of Kritains. 
1855 Milmax Lat. Chr. (1864* II. iv. iii. 239 Any Bretwalda 
or Supreme Sovereign. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist . 1 . vi. 
t22 The existence of this hegemony, whether or no its 
possessor bore the title of Bretwalda, was not accompanied 
by unity of organisation. 

[Note. It is uncertain whether the later forms are genuine 
fuller forms, traditional equivalents, or merely etymologizing 
alterations of Bretwalda ‘ruler of the Bretts 4 (cf. sElwalda, 
Alwealda , E alwealda ‘All-ruler, Almighty’). The clement 
bryten - occurs also in several compounds, all poetic, in the 
sense ‘ far-stretching, spacious’, as in bryten-cynitig, bryten- 
giitnd, bryten-rtccy brytcn-waitg\ whence Kemble wished 
to explain brytcmualda as * wide ruler*. But in the charter 
of /Ethelstdn, the equivalence of ‘ Brytenwalda ealles ftyses 
i^landes’ to ‘rector totius huius Britanniac insulae' shows 
its identity with Britannia. Kemble’s conjectured deri¬ 
vation of bryten - from brfotan * to break* is etymologically 
impossible ; and there can be little doubt, that, even in the 
poetic compounds, the word is simply a poetic use of 
Bryten, Breoten Britannia, or of B root one (:— britunt) Brit- 
tones, Britons. These compounds may actually have been 
formed on the model of bryten.-.oaIda, or, if earlier, may 
have had reference to th & far-reaching extent of Britain, 
as compared with any single state in it; or finally, the 
word breotone Britcns, may have been taken poetically for 
‘men’, ‘people 1 , or ‘nations 4 , as apparently in Satan 
1.687 burg and breotone cities and peoples or nations. 11 is 
not impossible that Bretwalda was suggested by a British 
title, such as * Prithon^wletic, *Brython-wledig= Brittonum 
dux.] 

Bretylle, obs. form of Brittle. 

Breu-, see Brf.v-, Brew-. 

Breve s br 7 v>, sb. Also 6 breeuve, 7 brieve. 
[A variant of href, brefe , Brief sb. in same senses.] 

1 . A letter of authority ; a royal mandate : see 
Brief sb. r. 

a 1300 Cursor JiT. 19606 O prince o preistes. .purchest he 
}>ar breue For to seke. .cristcn men. 1600 Cowries Con shir. 
Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) 197 In those parts where my lord 
was, they would give sundrie folks breeuves. 1626 Donne 
Ser/n. 687 The Jews had license to beg, they had a Breve. 
a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688} 182 Our legal business in 
the world must be done in certain forms of breves and writs. 
1873 Dixon Two Queens I. 11. ii. 15 He was tempted to re¬ 
voke his breves. 

b. spec. A pope’s letter ; = Brief sb. 2. 

1336 Starkey England Tntrod. (1871) 37 Yf you folow the 
hreves of the pope to you directid. 1679 Puller Moder. 
Ch. Eng. (1843) 38 Performed by..Pope Paul V, in a very 
smart breve, dated 1612. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. IT. 790 

The Pope .. committed the Execution of his Breve to the 
Abbot. 1823 Lixgard Hist. Eng. VI. 202 The breve of dis¬ 
pensation produced by the queen.. was an evident forgery. 
1863 Gardiner Hist . Eng. 1 . ii. 79 The pope, .had sent two 
breves to Garnet, 

c. A summary, a short code of instructions, etc. 
1523 Let. in Burnet Hist . Ref. II. 105 The more the said 

Breve cometh to light. 1651 Cleveland Poems 43 The 
Painters Brieve for Venus face ; Item an Eye from Jane, a 
lip from Grace. 

2 . Music. A note of the value of tw o semibreves, 
now written white and either oblong or (more 
usually) oval, with one or two strokes on each side; 
rarely used in modern music. 

1460 [see Brief sb. 8]. 1480 Will of Brisltrwe (Somerset 

Ho.) An 1 mnar I Hyinncr] closed w* brevys and longes.^ 1674 
Playford Skill Mns 1. vii. 24 The Names of Notes in the 
Proportion of Time are Eight, as a l^arge, Long, Breve, 
Semibreve, etc. 1706 A. Bedford Temple Mus. xi. 227 
When Musick was first invented, there were but Two Notes, 
viz. a Long, and a Breve. 1782 Burnf.y Hist, fit us. 11 .196 
The black square note, called a Breve, the first and almost 
only note used in Canto Fermo. 1806 Callcott Mas. Gram. 
iii. 26 The Breve is a square white Note. 1863 Ld. Lvtton 
Ring A masts I. 27. 

f o. Gram. A short syllabic. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron . Rich. 111 . an. 3 (R.) This poetical 
schoolemayster, corector of breues and longes. 1751 Cham* 
hers Cycl. s.v., A breve is one time, and a long two. 

4 . Print. The mark * placed over a vowel to 
signify that it is short. 

5 . [Fr. brfvcf] A name sometimes given (from 
their short tails) to the Ant-thrushes. 

Vol. I. 


t Breve, v. Obs. Forms: 3-4 breven, 4-6 
breve, 5 briefc, 6 bryvo, 6 Sc. breif, brew. 
[ME. breven, app. a. ON. brifa to write (corresp. 
to OlIG. brioftut , OIIG., M 11 G. briefen), ad. 
med.L. brevidre to draw up or send dispatches, f. 
breve a note, dispatch: see Brief. App. the 
Latin word was never adopted in OE., but early 
ME. breven may possibly have been directly from 
it, rather than from the ON.] 

1 . traits, (and absol.). To set down in writing; 
to indite, compose, write a matter . 

a 122$ St. Marker. 16 In iannes ant in iembres bokes 
ibreuet. c 1340 Gaw. £ Gr. Knt. 2521 As hit is breued in be 
hest boke of romaunce. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3736 pus he 
breuyt in hisboke of }>e breme kynges. 1470 Harding 
Chron. xxxl. iii, As chronycles doth briefe. nsos Dunuar 
Poems (1884) 105 Allace ! 1 can bot ballattis breif. a 1560 
Rolland Crt. Pen vs Prol. 319 Now pas thy way is, thou 
barrant buik new hreuit. 

b. To enter in books of account; to * post ’, 
make up (accounts'). 

a 1377 in // on seh. Ord .. 1790^ 10 Lev e ryes of men servantes, 
intituled Calciatura besides all wages hreved. < 1440 Bk. 
Curta&ye in Babees Booh vr868• 553 The clerke of be cochytt 
shalle alle byng breue. 1484 Marc. Paston Lett. 881 111 . 
314 The mane .. woll nnt take upon hyin to breve dayly. 

c. To breve fori to render an account for. 

1478 Liber Niger in Pegge Cur. Misc. <1782) 74 That the 
Marshall, .send such one with lii.s rod as he will answer for 
nn the morrow and also that he will breve for. 

2 . To recount, relate, state, tell. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 754 Breue me bry^t, quat-kyn of 
priys Berez be perle. c 1340 Gaw. Gr. Knt. 1488 I f hit be 
sothe bat }e breue, }>e blame is myn nwen. <71400 Alex, 
antler (Stevenson' 78 Breve us ihi name. 1447 8 Smu.i no- 
ford Lett. (18711 55 V wolile have comyned w l ham to have 
breved the mater. 

3 . To note, point out. 

c 1340 Gaw. <y Gr. Knt. 1436 pe best J>at l** breued walz 
wyth pe b!od houndez. 

Brevely,compar. breveloker,obs. f. Briefly. 
t Bre’vement, brievement. Obs . Also 

brief-, breavement. [f. Brf.vk + -.went, or 
perh. directly ad. med.L. *bre7 , idwentuw, f. brevi- 
are.] The action of inditing or entering in books; 
concr. an entry. 

1475 in Househ. Ord. Edwd. IV. .17901 39 All other 
offyeers that must be at the brevement, nave their break- 
faste together in the Compting-house, after the brcavi- 
mentes be made. 1539 Ibid. 228-231 The Clerke of tin- 
Grecncloth shall ..cast up nil the particular Breifmcnts of 
the House after they shall be comptrolled. 1667 E. Ciiambkk- 
laynk St. Gt. Britain t. 11. xii. (1743* 101 All hills of Comp- 
trolmcnt, parcels, and brievements are allotted and allowed 
by the Clerks-compirollers. 

t Bre'ver. Obs. [f. Breve z».4-kuL] Oik* 
who makes entries in books ; a book-keeper. 

c 1475 in Ord. R. Househ. 71 Noe yomati.. to here or make 
oute of this office an)- hreade but by knowledge of the bre- 
vour. 

Brevet (brevet), sb. Also 4-5 breuette, S 
brevitt. [a. F. brevet a note, dim. of bref letter, 
etc.: sec Brief.] 

f 1 . An official or authoritative message in wrii- 
ing; csp. a Papal Indulgence. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 71 He bonchede hem with his 
Breuet and blered heore ei^en. 1377 Ibid. B. v. C49, I 
wil go fecche my l>ox with my breueties. 1430 Lydcl 
Chron. Troy 11. xii, This worthy Kyng.. Hath his breueties 
and his letters sent For his lordcs to holde a parlemcnl. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 462 He gave unto them .. 
two brevets or letters to carric unto the F.phori. 1652 Proc. 
Parliament No. 109.2659 Ingaged to signifie that Bui with 
tlie Brevet and Excommunication before the King here. 
1721 Bailey, Brevet, a Brief, a Pope’s Bull. Old word, 
a 1754 Carte in Gutch Coll. Cur. 11. 107 Council Brevi its, 
though of no authority in point of Evidence, yet for In¬ 
formation are often useful. (Not in Johnson i 755-1 

2 . An official document granting certain privi¬ 
leges from a sovereign or government; spec, in 
the Army, a document conferring nominal rank 
on an officer, but giving no right to extra pay. 

1689 Burnet Tracts T. 25 Had a brevet to be a Marischal 
of France. 1721 Lond.Gaz. No. 5952/2 The Duke of Chart res 
. .holds this Employment by a Brevet only. 1811 Welling¬ 
ton Let. in Gurw. Disp. VI I. 557 Six Majors ..to be pro¬ 
moted by brevet to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 1844 
Regul. 4 Ord. Army 3 When Regiments or Detachments 
are united, .in Camp, .the Eldest Officer, whether by brevet 
or otherwise, is to command the whole, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

1819 Edin. Rev. XXXI. 279 Any blockhead who could 
produce a sonnet., obtained a bre vet of poet. 1861 Sat. Rev. 
23 Nov. 533 The Church .. offers an easy entrance to the 
stupid .. a brevet of gentility to those who feel their need 
of it. 

3. attrih. or quasi-£</)'., as in brevet officer , rank . 

1781 A. Hamilton in Sparks Corr. Amcr. Rc?\ 11853) 111 . 

302,1 have used the term Brevet, .as signifying, in general, 
all officers not attached to any established corps. 1796 
Morse. Amer. Geog. 1 . 243 All the commissioned and brevet 
officers of the army and navy. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 402/1 
Brevet rank does not exist in the royal navy. 1868 Regul. 
4- Ord. Army p 27 Captains having the brevet rank of Field 
Officers..do duty as field Officers in Camp and Garrison, 
b. transf. and fig. 

18*9 Scott Demonol. x. 357 One of those accredited ghost 
tales which attain a sort of brevet rank as true. 1836 
Thackeray Christm. Bkt. 11872121 The two old ladies have 


BREVIATE. 

taken the brevet rank, and are addressed as Mrs. Jane and 
Mrs. Bet.sy. 

Brevet (bre*vet), v. Pa. t. and pple. breveted, 
[f. prec.: cf. F. brevet erf] irons. To raise to a 
certain rank by brevet; alsoy?^. 

iSjfrFrasers Mag. XX. s^Womeu, in tliecourt of France, 
were but just brevetted to the rank ofladies. 1879 Tourgee 
Pool's Err. iv. 18 He is colonel now; has been breveted a 
hrigadier-gcneral. 

Brevetcy (brewutsi). [sec -C\\] Brevet rank. 

1846 in Worcester; and subsequent Diets. 

+ Bre*veter, Obs. rare “°. [f. Brevet sb. \ 

+ -kuL] One who carries brevets. 

7*1440 Promp. Parv. 50 Breuetowre, brevigern/us. 
Brevi- (brevi ). comb, form of L. brevis 
‘short’, used as the first element of many modern 
scientific words: as Breviped (breviped), a. 
[L. pcs, fed- foot], having short feet (or legs) ; sb. 
Omit/i. a short - legged bird. Bre*vipen, sb. 
Ornith. [L. pain a feather], a short-winged bird. 
Brevipennate (-pe'nrt , a. short-winged. Bre- 
vlrostrate (-rp*str t T), a. [L. rostrum beak], hav¬ 
ing a short bill or beak. 

1880 Libr. I’niv. Knozrl. III. 40 Brevipcnnes or Brevi- 
pennntes, a term for such birds as the osiri«.h, cassowary .. 
and others having very >hort wings. 1852 D\na Crust, t. 
134 Carapav broad..brevirostrate. 

t Bre'vial. Obs. [ad. med.L. breria/e in same 
sense, f. brevis short.] = Breviary 2. 

[1314 Test. Garin! (Du Cange* l.egavit Hoduyno capel- 
lano nielius Breviale quod habebat.] 1847 Hallow, Brcvial /, 
a breviary. 

Breviarist br/ viarist). ? Obs. [I. Breviary 
+ -i.vr.] One who writes a hreviary or abstract. 
1621 Bp. Mountagi' Diatribe 20* Wee poore simple 
BreuiarKis know so much. 1679 Prance Audit. Karr. Pep. 
f*t<*t 25 All Conipcndiumsare subject to mLinkes. and surely 
our Breviarist is not free from One. 

Breviary (br/’viari . ALo 7 breuiaric. 7 
breauaryo, breaviary, breviari. [ad. L. bre- 
viariuin ‘summary, abridgement’, from neuter of 
bicridrius adj. ‘abridged’, f. brez'i-s short.] 

1 A brief statement, summary, epitome. V Obs. 
1547 Boordk Brer. Health Pref. 5b. Namynge this bnoke 
accordyng to the matter, which is, the Bretiiary « f health. 
1580 North Plnta*\h 421 Lucullus. .laved a great wager 
that he would write the Breviary of the Mar-can Wars in 
Verse or Prose. 1635 N. K. ir. Camdru's Hist. Eli.'. 11. 13 # 
ntnvg. note. A breaviary of the (Jiicetw > f Scots disccin-c. 
1667 E. Ciivmiu Ki.AVM St. Gt Brit. 1 in. x. *174 224 The 

Navy Office, Excise Office, etc. etc., are of les>er Note than 
can be particularized in this Breviary. 1728 Ni.jvka 
Chronol. Amended Inirod. 2 llippins tin- [.lean, .published 
a hre\iaryor list of the Olympu N’ictors. 1801 W. 1 1 1.an - 
fair ‘title Statistical Breviary, showing the Re.i.tirccs .*f 
every Stale in Europe 

+ b. transf. rmd Jig.; cf. epitome. 

1609 Br. Andrfavi s Serin . 11 . 243 This little word is a 
breviary of all that good is. 1628 Fflthau Resoh es 1. xii. 
Wks. tif‘77» 67 In all which he is but the great worlds 
Breviary. 1649 .Ilk- Taylor Gt. E.xemp. xx. $ 27 Christ-, 
di-capline was llur breviary of all the wisdom of the best 
men. 

2 . In the Roman Catholic Church, the book con 
tnining the 4 Divine Office’ for each day, which 
those who are in orders arc bound to recite. 

The Office consists of psalms, collects and * lections 4 or 
readings from the Scripture and the lives of the Saints. 
Those who are only in 4 Minor Orders i. e, 1 h; 1 ow the grade 
of sub-deacon, are not required to say Office. 

1611 Bible Pref 9 What alterations haue they made, of 
their Scruicc bookes, Portesses, and Breuiaries. 1794 D Is- 
raeli Cur. Lit. (1848 I. 17 The psalms uf a breviary or 
the prayers of a missal. 1832 tr. Sismoudi's Ital. Rep. 
viii. 178 He recited his breviary. [1836 J. H. Nfwman Tracts 
for Times No. 75 The word Breviarium first occurs in. .the 
eleventh century, and is used to denote a compendium 01 
systematic arrangement of the devotional offices of the 
Church.] 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 204 While brevi¬ 
aries and mass books were printed at Oxford under a royal 
licence.. Baxter was in gaol; Howe was in exile, 
b. fig. 

1826 C. Butlf.r Grot ins xi, It was the breviary of all French 
aspirant* to political distinction. 1877 Shields Final Philos. 
46 Montaigne of Bordeaux .. whose sprightly ‘Essays', 
more Pagan than Christian, have been styled the breviary 
of free-thinkers. 1878 Morley Diderot 11 . 115 She habitu¬ 
ally called the Spirit of Laws the breviary of Kings. 

t Bre’viate, a. Obs. [ad. L. brcvial-us, pa. 
pple. of brevidre to shorten, f. brevis short. Cl*. 
Abbreviate.] Abbreviated, shortened ; short. 

1509 Hawf.s Coni’. Swearers 38 For a breuyat pleasure of 
worldly vanyte. 1515 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) C vj '2 By 
beastly surfeit the life is brevi ate. 1552 J. Mvchell (title) 
A breuiat Crontclc contaynynge all the Kinges from Bnite 
to this daye. 1656 Shepherd's Kal. viii, By sloth in the time 
of this breviate life we gather not goods for the life eternal. 

Breviate (brrvi^t), sb. [f. prec. adj. used 
snbst., like the L. neuter brevidtumf] 

1 . A short account, brief statement; a summary, 
abridgement, compendium. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Anssv. Osar. 226 A Breviate of all 
Luthers doctrine. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 431 What wc read 
in Saint Luke was onely the breviate, sum, and abridge¬ 
ment of his Sermon. 1709 Hfarne Coll. 10 Dec. (1886) IT. 
324 Begs IT. to send mere brevi ares of his materials. 186a 
P. B. Power (title) Breviates : or Short Texts and their 
Teachings. z86$ Reader No. 143. 341/1 A breviate of the 
chronicles. 

137 
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BREW. 


U. Jig. 

1695 Tryon Dreams <V 77x. xi. 209 God made him (man] 

. .a breviatc of the nature of all things divine and humane. 
C. Comb., as breviate-maker. 
i6n Cotgr., Extrayeur de proces, a reporter, or Abridgcr, 
of Cases; a hreuiate-maker. 

+ 2 . A brief missive or dispatch ; a note. Obs. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xu. lxxv. (1612) 312 His Tablet 
sent she, and there with this breuiat by a Page.. 1676 Bul- 
lokar, Breviate, a brief note, little or short writing. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) V 111 . xxii. 98, I send, .for par* 
ticulars of the fatal breviate thou sentest him this night, 
t 3 . A lawyer’s brief. Obs. 

1594 Zephcria xx. in Arb. Garner V, 75 How often hath 
my pen (mine hearts Solicitor!) Instructed thee in Breviat 
of my case! 1664 Butler Hud. it. 11. 612 As well-fee'd 
Lawyer on his Breviate. a 1734 North Lives 11826) 1 . 192 
He could over night. .admit his clients .. and .. was then 
prepared, next day, to peruse his breviate. 

4. ?The daily portion to be read in the breviary, 
1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 164 Wearied with the eternal 
strain Of formal breviats, cold and vain. 

+ Bre viate, v. Obs. [f. as prec. or aphetic 
form of Abbreviate).] 

1. trans. To abbreviate, shorten. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 2366 By myschefo to brevyate and 
shorten his dayes. *570 Levins Man ip. 4., Hreuiate, ab- 
breniare. 1637 HEVtvoon Dialog. 885 Wee'l breviat your 

long motions Within a few short termes. 

2. To abridge; spec, to abstract for counsel’s 
instruction, to brief. 

1663 Manley Sotlicitor 102 To breviate his Clyentscause 
fit toinstruci counsel. 1679 Hobbes Dial.Com. Zaa/f (184c 
57 The office of this Chancellor was. .to breviate the matter 
of the petitions, for the easing of the Emperor. 

Hence Breviated ///. a ., Bre'viating vbl. sb. 
c 1590 M \it lowe Eanst. lit. 10 1 ‘he breviated names of holy 
saints. 1633 Fok» Love's S*nr. 11. ii. 18391 82 l*or the bre- 
viating the prolixity of some superfluous transmigration. 

t Bre'viately, tidv. Obs. [f. Bkeviatk a: ^ 
-I.Y-.] .Shortly, briefly ; compendiously. 

1509 H awes Corn*. Swearers 6, 1 .. Purpose to compyle 
here full hrcuyaily A lytell treatyse. a 1560 Roll and Crt. 
Venus 1. 771 t'hay can not gif sentenlcej ba breuiatlie, 

Brevintic, var. of Bri viatic. 
t Brevia'tion. Obs. [ad. L. breviat ion-cm, f. 
breviare to shorten ; or aphetic f. Abbreviation.] 

1. The process of shortening; summarizing. 

1509 Hawes Cost. Pleas. 30 He must nomhre al the hole 

cyrcumstauncc Of thys mater wyth brevyacion. 

2. An abbreviation or abridgement. 

1580 IToli.vbanp Tret is. hr. Tong, Symbole.. the shorte 
sunune or breuiation of the creede. 1657 Colvil W/tigs 
Snpptie. >1751 24 Breviat tons stenographic, 
t Bre*viator. Obs. [a. L. brci'idtor, agent-noun 
f. breviare to shorten.] One who makes summa¬ 
ries or abstracts ; also AbbreviaTor 2. 

1546 Langley Pol. / erg. De Invent, vcit, ii. 145 a, Pius 
the II did create Breuiators and set them in an Order. 1679 
Pknncr Addit. Xarr. Pop. Plot 20 But our Breviator, when 
he pi ease th, can over-look, etc. 1751 Chambers Cyel. s. v., 
At Rome, those arc still called breviators, or abbreviators, 
who dictate and draw up the pope's briefs. 

t Breviature. Obs. [ad. med. L. breviat lira 
abridgement, f. breviare to shorten : see -UUK.] 
An abbreviation. 

1583 J. 11 1 gins tr. Junius' Xomen c la tor, Xot.r.. Abbrevia¬ 
tures. Notes: abbreviations breuiatures. 1731 Hailey 11 , 
Breviature. an abbreviation, etc. 1857 Whigii 1. Trivia- 
fare, a note of abbreviation. 

Brevier br/Vl»M\ Ty/ogr. [a. OK. or AF. 
* brevier L. brevnirium Breviary ; app. because 
tliis type was used in printing breviaries. Cf. 
Canon , Pica, Primer, of similar origin.] 

Mr. T. B. Reed t /fist. Lett. Foundries 39' says this con* 
jecturc is not borne out by an examination of the Breviaries, 
most of which are printed in a considerably larger size; 
hut that the German Brevier, corresponding to our Small 
Pica, is of more frequent occurrence in these works. He 
suggests that the name Brevier , like the French and German 
equivalent 1 Petit may mean that this, being the smallest 
body, was used for getting the most matter into a brief 
space. But this hardly explains the word brevier. J 
The name of the type in size between Bourgeois 
and Minion, as in the words 

Brevier Type. 

1598 Ord. Stationers* Co. in Hist. Lett. Fort tutries (1887) 
129 Those in brevier and long primer letters at a penny for 
one sheet and a half. 1706 Phillips, Brevier or Brevetr, a 
small sort of Printing-Letter. 1709 Loud. Gaz. No. 4617/4 
Printed upon Extraordinary Paper, and with a New Brevier 
Letter. 1721 Hailey, Brevier, a small sort of Printing- 
Letter, one degree smaller than Long Primer. 1802 Mak. 
Edgeworth At or. Tales (1816) 1 xiv. 113 A printer's devil 
.. may be a capital judge of pica and brevier. 

|| Breviger. Obs . exc. Hist. [med. L,: f. 
brevis, breve. Brief + -gcr -earning.] One who 
carries briefs ; a begging friar. 

1859 York Fabric Rolls (Surtees) 167 note , Another letter 
of instructions for a breviger. 1859 Sat. AVia VIII. 428/1 
Chaucer must have had a.Yorkshire breviger in his mind, 
when he^ described, in his Sompnoure's Talc, the alms* 
gatherer in llolderncss. 

Breviloquence brAihTkwens). rare. [ad. L. 
brevi loquenlia, f. brevi-s short + loquentia speak¬ 
ing.] Brevity of speech ; laconism. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Breviloquence .. a brief or short 
form of speaking. 1678 Phillips, Breviloquence (Lat. , a 
short discourse, a speaking in brief. 1721 in Hailey. [Not 


in Johnson.] 1863 J. Murphy Comm. Gen. xli. 13 A speci¬ 
men of pithy breviloquence. 

Breviloquent (br/VHJkwent), a . [ad. L. 
breviloquent-cm, f. brevis short + toque ns speak¬ 
ing.] Given to concise speaking, laconic. 

1865 H. Merivale in Fortn. Rev, II. 138 They seem to 
anticipate the breviloquent era of Sir Rowland Hill. 

|| Brevi manu. Law. [L. ; = with short hand.] 
Summarily; without legal process. 

1808 in Jamieson. 1833 Act z «V 4 Witt. IV, xlvi. §90 
Such magistrate, .may., issue his warrant for removing the 
same brevi manu. 

Breviped, -pen, -rostrate, etc.: see Brevi-. 
t Bre'vit, v. Obs. or dial. [perh. f. Brevet sb., 
with the sense of ‘ take by brevet ’ or 1 warrant ’.] 
intr. To forage ; to 1 beat about 1 lor game; see 
also dial, quots. Hence Bre*viting vbl. sb. 

1600 Holland Z,/Vyxxit. xl. 457 Victuals, which from day 
to day he brevited for [c\r rapto\, to serve his present neede. 
Ibid. xxix. xxxii. 734 Masanissa .. lived for some days by 
the hreviting and rohberie of the other two horsemen. 1604 
Drayton (hot, Hreviting by night, Under pretence that she 
was ill of sight. 1842 Akerman Wiltsh. Gloss. (E. D. S. 
1879) Brervt about, to beat about, as a dog for game. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. 67 ., Brevit, to search, pry, examine 
inquisitively ‘Who's bin brevitin’ i' my drawer?' 1881 
Evans Leicester. Gl. tE. D.S.) Brevet, to rummage, ran¬ 
sack, search. .Cats are said to brevet after mice, dogs after 
rats or rabbits, etc. 

Brevitt, obs. form of Brevet. 

Brevity bre-vtti . Also 6 breuite, brevyte, 
6-7 breuitie, 7 breuity, brevitie. [prob. a. AF. 
brevete (F. bnhvete ):— brevitiit-cm ‘shortness’, f. 
brevis short: assimilated to the Latin spelling.] 

1 . Shortness, esp. as applied to time. 

1542-3 Act 34 <V 35 Hen. VIII, xxvii. § 99 Many sutes.. 
cannot be tried. .for breuitie of time. 1628 Feltham Re¬ 
solves 1. xxxii. Wks. (16771 55 Miserable brevity! more 
miserable uncertainty of life ! 1853 Robertson Serrn. xiv. 

177 The deep thought of the brevity of time. 

2 . The being short in speech or writing; con¬ 
traction into few words, conciseness, terseness. 

1509 Barclay Ship of Footes 05701 18 If that it were not 
for cause of breuitie, 1 could shewe, etc. 1574 Whitgu t 
Def. Akusto, 11. Wks. 1851 1 . 237, I omit them for brevity' 
sake. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. it. 9*. Since Breuitie is the 
Soule of Wit . 1 will be breefe. 1606 Holland Sue ton. To 
Rdr., Brevitie is many times the mother of Ohscuritie. 1663 
Butler Hud. 1. 1. 669 Brevity is very good, When w'are, 
or arc not understood. 1732 De Foe. etc. Tour GL Brit. 
(1769) II. 287 On the Churn. .stands Cirencester or Ctcester, 
for Brevity . 1811 Svn. Smith Wks. (18671 I. 208 Brevity is 
in writing what charity is to all other virtues. 

3 . Shortness in other relations, rare and forced. 

*597 Shaks. 2 lieu. IV, ti. ii. 135, 1 will imitate the 

honourable Komaines in breuitie. Pain. Sure he meanes 
bretiitv in breath : short-winded. 1863 Riddles iRoutlcdgc' 
Why is wit like a Chinese lady’s foot? Because brevity is 
the sole of it. 

+ Bre'vy, v. Obs. rare . In 6 breuy. [f. L. 
brevi~iirc to abridge : see Breve.] 
frans. To write down concisely. Cf. Breve v. 
1502 Arnold Citron. 11811) 140 Titoleuoo .. hath breuied 
all y* nnnuell storys of Rome. 

Brevyte, obs. form of Brevity. 

Brew (br/ 7 ), v. Pa. t. and pple. brewed 
br> 7 d). Forms : 1 br^owan, 2-3 breowe(n, 

3- 5 brewon, 4-7 brewe, 4- brew-, (also 4-5 
breu, 4 6bru, 4~7brue, 3 brow-yn,-ne, br(u)w- 
yn, 6 breawe\ Pa. t. 1 br6aw, 3 breu3, 4 
breuh, breu, brew; pi. 1 bruwou, 3 browe(n ; 
also 3-7 brued, 4 breud, 4- brewed, 6- brew’d. 
Pa. pple. 1 (se)browen, 3-4 i-)browen, 4-5 
browe, 5 bruon, brew(e, 5-6 browne,AV\ browin, 
brouin, broune ; also 4- brewed, (4 ibrowt. 

4- 7 brued, 4-5 broud(e, 3 brewid, 7 bru’d). 
[Common Teul.: OF. brfow-an {breaw, brtrwon ; 
(ge)breivin') str. vb. = OS. *briirwan M LG. bru- 
iven, MD11. bnrwcn, broirwen. Do. broirwen , wk.), 
OHG. briirwan (M 11 G. brimven , brthvcn, mod. 
Ger. brauen) str., OX. brugga (Sw. brygga, Da. 
biygge) wk.; pointing to an OTeut, verh-root 
*brii (pre-Ger. bhreit -) : cf. OHG. brfi-hfts ‘brew- 
house’. Outside Teutonic, the same root is perh. 
to be recognized in L. defrutum new wine boiled 
down, and Thracian fipirrov (= <ppvrov) beer. Cf. 
Broth, and other derivatives, which show that the 
xcyoibru hadoriginallyalsoin Teutonic a wrider sense 
than • brew’, apparently that of ‘ make a decoction, 
infuse’. The strong pa. t. is found in MIL till the 
14th c., and the str. pa. pple. to the 16th (the latter 
still in Sc.) ; but weak forms occur in the 13th.] 

1 . I rans. Properly : To make (ale, beer, and 
the like) by infusion, boiling, and fermentation. 

c 893 K. /Elfreh Oros. 1. i. § 20 And ne bi <5 5 xr namfe ealo 
xebrowen mid Estum. c 1325 Poem temp. Ed’.o. U, xxix, 
Gudc ale & strong Wei ibrowen of the beste. c 1440 Promp. 
Parr. 54/1 Browne ale, or other drynke. .pandoxor. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. Argt., How King Duncane send 
the Wyne and Aill browin with mukil Wort to King Sucno. 
1570 Levins Manip . 213 To Breawe, coqncrc potum. 1591 
Shaks. T:i»o Gent. in. 1. 304 She brewes good Ale. 1768 
Blackstone Comm . i. 720 Malt liquors brewed fur sale, 
which arc excised at the brewery. 1813 Hogg Queen’s 
Wake 69 We drank fra the hornts that never grew. The 


beer that was never browin. 1872 Yeats Tecltn. Hist. 
Comm. 124 Ale the monks themselves brewed. 

b. Jig. with conscious reference to the literal 
sense. 

1297 R. Glouc. 26 A lnj>cr beucrage to here bihof>e kei 
browe. c 1325 Coer de L. 4365 A sorye beverage ther was 
browen I 1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. iv. iv. 7 If I could tem¬ 
porise with my affection, Or brew it to a weake and colder 

K allat. 1651 Cleveland Elegy A bp. Canterb. 2 He brews 
is Tears that studies to lament. 1871 Mokley Cnt. Misc. 
(1886) 111 . 288 Why are we to describe the draught which 
Rousseau and the others had brewed, .as maddening poison 
to the French? 

c. To convert (barley, malt, or other substance) 
into a fermented liquor. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. a*. 133, I Bouhte hire Barly heo 
breuh^hit to sulle. 1522 Bury Witts (1850) 118 To fynde 
yearelie a busshell and halffe of malte to be browne. 1713 
Lond. <$■ Countr, Brew. 1. <1742) 70 The Charge and Profit 
of brewing Six Bushels of Malt for a Private Family. 1789 
Burns, () Willie brew'd a peck o' maul. 

d. absol. (often in proverbial expressions: cf. 
Bake v. 6.) 

a 1200 Cursor M. 2348 Suilk als km brued now ha |>ai 
drunken. 1451 Pol. Poems { 1859) II. 230 Let hem drynkas 
they hanne brewe. i543'4 Aet 35 Hen. VIII, viii, Such 
persons as brew for theyr owne prouision, and not to sale. 
1598 Shaks. Merry W. 1. iy. ioi, 1 wash, ring, brew, bake, 
scowre, dresse meat and drinke. 1612 PasquiTs Xigkt-Cap 
118771 82 You must drinke As you have bru’d ; bee it small 
or strong. 1652 Prec. Parliament No. 138. 2162 The Ad- 
mirall. .said, that as they brewed so they should bake. 1878 
Sh'rgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cix. 17 As he brewed, so let him 
drink. 

12 . To mix (liquors), mix with water, dilute. Obs. 
4520 Whittinton Vutg. (15271 15 b, This wyne is brued 
[ditutum]. 1587 Harrison England tt. vi. (1877* 149 That 
they would neither drinke nor be serued of. .such [wine] as 
was ante waits mingled or bmed by the vintener. ^ 1579 
Tomson Cah>in Serin. Tim. 310/2 They brue, they mingle, 
and confound the doctrine of the gospel with their owne 
dreantes. 1620 Vsnner Via Recta vi. 101 Water and fine 
Sugar onely brewed together. 1641 French Distill, v.t 1651 ( 
125 You may drop .. Oil .. into the Wine, and brew them 
well together. 

t b. To pour ( = L. infundcre). Obs. 

1581 Marbeck Bk. o/Xotes 1164 They .. brew their new 
wine into new vessells. 1594 Plat Jen.oell-ho, in. 29 Brew 
them a pretie while out of one pot into another. 

3 . trans/. ‘ 1*o make by mixing several ingredi¬ 
ents’ (J A, as whisky punch ; or by infusion, as tea. 

a 1626 Bacon < J. > We have drinks also brewed with several 
herbs and roots, and spices. 1825 Bra. Jonathan I 417 
Have a care ! You are brewing that for us, now. 1861 
Ramsay Rent hi. ii. (ed. 18) 17 A famous hand at brewing a 
good glass of whisky. 1865 A t hence urn No. 1079. 4 2 ?/ 1 
Brewing a cup of coffee. 1868 Holme Lf.e B. Godfrey - xxiii. 
124 The kettle was boiled, the tea brewed. 1875 B. Taylor 
Faust I. vi. 101 Canst thou..alone not brew the potion? 

4 . To concoct, contrive, prepare, bring about, 
cause: spec. a. evil, mischief, trouble, woe; in early 
use esp. with bale, bool , bitterness , bargain, etc. 

c 1250 Hymn Virg. 30 in Trin. Horn. 256 Care of drede 
kat Hue bittcrliche us breu}. / bid. 257 Bale to breow-e. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4137 Baret rede i noght yee bru. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xvm. 361 pc bitternes.se kat k ow hast 
browe brouke it kLsclucn. 1440 1 'ork Myst. xxix. 239 
pis brethcll has brewed moche bale, a 1560 Holland Crt, 
Venus iv. 448 Vnder the conditioun. .that he brew na mair 
bnill. 1578 T. Procter Gallery hr.'Cnt. in Heticonia I. 105 
Ulisses wife, whose chastnesse brued herfame. 1810 Southey 
Kehama XL vi, All deadly plagues and pestilence to brew, 
b. designs, projects, productions of the intellect. 
c 1386 Chaucer Monk’s T. 3575 He brew- this cursednessc 
and al this synne. c 1425 Seven Sag. (PA 1284 Hys wyf.. 
Brewed the childys deth. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xiv. 
2 His heart was brewing of some notable and excellent 
matter. 1579 Ff.nton Guicciard. 11.(1599) 66 It was be- 
leeued his death was brued in a cup of poysnn. 1649 Fuller 
fust Matt’s Fun. 2 They do not ponder things in their 
heart, but onely brew them in their heads. 1803 *C. 
Caustic * Terr. Tractor. 1.34 note, 1 could not rest quietly 
till I had brewed a sublime treatise. 

c. natural phenomena, as rain, wind, a storm. 
1530 Palsgr. 594 Foule weather as whan it rayneth 
snoweth or broweth, or any othenvyse stomieth. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. 77 , tt. ii. 156 That Sun-shine brew'd a 
showrc for him. 1697 Drvdkn Virg. Georg. 1. 578 The 
Moon, .bodes a Tempest on the Main, And brews for Fields 
impetuous Floods of Rain. 1765 Falconer Demag. 185 
Foundering in the storm himself had brew'd. 

5 . intr. To be in preparation ; to be in process 
of mixing, concocting, production, etc. ; cf. prec. 
senses. (The modem to be brewing, partly derived 
from an earlier to be a-breiving, is not altogether 
intrans. in origin : cf. the house is (a*) building.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. u 3 Bituix pv aid law and k c new How 
Crist birth bigan to brew, c 1460 Toumetey Myst. 314 Vour 
bailie now brew-ys. 1599 Afirr. Mag., Worcester iii, 
Doubles that dayly brue. 1610 Shaks. Temp. it. ii. ro 
Another Stonne brewing. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1210/2 
Some hundred Barrels of Beer brewing for the use of the 
Troops. 1682 N. (). lioileads Lutrin 111. 202 Thou little 
thinkest What w-ork’s a brewing. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(18241 I. 82 Satisfied there is mischief brew ing, i860 Hol¬ 
land Miss Gilbert ii. 20 A storm was brewing in the 
domestic sky. 

0 . trans. Of oysters: To produce (spawn'. 

1865 Corn hill A lag. XI. 54 The parent oyster goes on 
1 brewing ’ its spawn for some time ; and it is supposed that 
the spawn swims about with the current for a short period 
before it falls, 

7 . Comb., in which brew has the sense of brewer , 
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breiving> as f brew-bate, one who stirs up quar¬ 
relling or dissension ; brew-kettle, the vessel in 
which the wort and hops are boiled; + brew-lead, 
a leaden vessel used in brewing ; brew-wife, a 
woman that brews, a brewsler or brewster-wife. 
Also Hue who use. 

1602 Fitzherbert Apol. 33 What resteth then to make 
these *hrewbates so confident? 1369 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 
1 . 87 Plumbum meum, anglice *breuled in fournes. 1430 
/bid. II. 12 Unum brewlede, unum mask fat L 1522 Wills 
<V htv. N. C. (Surtees) 106, I bequeth to my son. .the brew- 
house as it standeth, that is to say a brewelede, with a 
mashcfalt and a tapstone, etc. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vil. 
354 Whedcrwarde he wolde }>e *brew-wif hvm asked. 1479 
Past on Lett. 828 III. 244 He hath maried a bruewyf and 
kepeth the brue hous. 

Brew, sb. [f. Brew v.] The action, process, 
or result, of brewing ; the beverage, etc. brewed ; 
sometimes used locally for * yeast*. 

c 1510 Ch.-Wardens' Acc. St. Duustan's Canterb., For a 
quarlon of Brew j d. ob. 1627 Bacon Sylva (J.) Trial, .made 
of the like brew with potatoe roots .. which are nourishing 
meats. 1742 Young A 7 . Th. ix. 621 The brew of thunders. 
1856 Kane Arct. Exp/. II. viii. 90 Our brew of beer.. turns 
out excellent. 1859 J* Bang Wand. Jtulia 338 Give us a 
little drop more of that last brew. 

Brewage (br//*ed.$). In 6-7 bruage. [f. 
Brew v. + -age : but prob. in its origin associated 
with F. breuvage (early forms breuage> brttvage) 
drink, Beverage, whence the original wide sense.] 

1 . A concocted beverage; a decoction; something 
that has been brewed, a brewing. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph . 301 a, The bruage of wync 
and the iuice of heinlockc tempreed together was brought 
vnto hym. 1555 FardleFacionsu. viii. 166 Their drinckeisa 
bruage. .somctymcofRyze,sometymeof Barlie. X598SUAKS. 
Merry W. ui. v. 33 He no Pullet-Spcrsme in my brewage. 
1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 63 Malmsey, or some well spic’l 
bruage. 1827 Blackio. Mag. XXI. 833 She. .hated rum as 
the devil’s own brewage. 1829 Peacock Misfort. F./phin 
173 The Druids .. made .. a mystical brewage of carefully- 
selected ingredients. 1848 Macaulay /list. Eng. iii. I. 33s 
A rich brewage made of the best Spanish wine. 
jig. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Siuffe (1871) 35 Ncuer since l spouted 
ink, was I of worse aptitude to go through with such a 
mighty March brewage. 1821 Btaclcw. Mag. X. 269 Such a 
brewage of tempest. 1873 Browsing Red Cott . Nt.-Cap 
no .When her brewage—love—Was well a-fumc about the 
novice-brain. 

2 . The process of brewing. 

1776 Pringle Health Mariners 16 In the space of twenty- 
four hours their brewage is complcaled. 1832 M. Scott in 
Blaclno. Mag. XXXI. 902 A new brewage of punch took 
place. 1856 Kane Arct. Eapl. I. xxix. 387 To complete my 
latest root-beer brewage. 

3 . A boiling (e.g. of salt). 

c 1550 J. Balfour Practices 87 The hundreth salt brow- 
age contenand nine score bollis. 

+ Brew’ard, sb. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 brere- 
wood, 9 dial, brewit, bruart. [A variant of 
Braird, Brerd ; cf. OE. breord , briord , brord.] 

1 . Brim (of a hat) ;=* Brerd. 

1611 Cotgr., AiU .. the brimme, or brerewood of a hat. 
1674 Ray N. C. Wds. 8 Hat Bmarts. Hat brims. Cheshire. 
1868 K. Waugh Sneck-Bant ii. 38 {Lane. Gloss.) Wi' th 1 rain 
drippin’ off his hat brcwils. 

2 . Sprouting of com. etc. ; = Braird. 

1875 Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 59 A fine bruart o’ straw¬ 
berry. 

1 Bre*ward, brewerd, v. Obs. exc. dial. [f. 
prcc.: cf. Braird v .] To sprout. 

1600 Bible (Douay) II. 1084 The sede newly sownc to 
one, beginning to brewerd to an other. 1875 Lancash . Gloss. 
(IS. D. S.) s. v., Yo’r taties are bruartin’ finely. 

+ Brewe. Obs. Also 6 brew, 7 brue. [Ety¬ 
mology unknown.] A fowl; ?a kind of snipe. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Bal>ees Bk. {1868) 143 
Wodcok. .restcratiff ]>ey ar, & so is the brewe. c 1475 Noble 
Bk. Cookery < Napier 1882) 63 A Brewe sley him in the 
mouthe, as acurlewe. 1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 
(1868) 276 Vntachc that brewe. 1605 in Arctueol. X! 11 . 341 
These Foules bee nowc in seasone.. Brue. 

Brewed (br/ 7 d), />//. a. [f. Brew v. + -ed.] 
See Brew v. 4. 

1634 Milton Comm 696 Hence with thy brewed enchant¬ 
ments, foul deceiver! 

Brewer (br/?oi\ Also 3-7 bruer, 4brywer, 
4-5 brewere. [f. Brew v. + -erL] 

1 . One who brews; spec, one whose trade is to 
make malt liquors. 

a 1300 Wright’s Relig. Songs v»i. 82 Theos false chepmen 
.. Backares and brucrcs. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 1. 221 Bakers 
and hrywers, bouchers and opere. c 1440 Prontp. Pan/. 54 
Browstar, or brewere, pandoxator , - trix . 11577 Harrison 

England 11. vi. (1877) Ale and beere. .as it pleaseth the 
bruer to make them. 1592 Nashe/’. Pen Hesse 10 b, Brewers 
. .by retailing filthy Thames water, come in few yeres to be 
worth fortie or fifty thousand pound. 1671 in Stmt/s Surv. 
(ed. Strype 1754) II. 713/1 No street car, or Brewer’s dray. 
1732 Berkeley Alciphr. ii. § 4 You think a drunkard most 
beneficial to the brewer and the vintner. 1836 Penny Cyci. 
V. 404/2 The fining or clearing, which is sometimes done 
by the brewer, sometimes by the publican. 

2 . A concocter, contriver of. 

1563 Homilies it. xiv. (1640) 191 The author and brewer 
of sinne, and the ruler of Hell. 1586 I. Hooker Gira/d. 
Ircl. in // oliushed 11. 96/2 James de la Hide was the onlie 
bruer of this rebellion. 


Breweress (brwores). [f. prcc. + -ess.] A 
female brewer. (Only occasionally used.) 

1841 B. Botiteld Mann. <y Jtouseh. Exp. (Roxb.' Introd. 
39 The Countess had employed a breweress at Banbury. 

fBrewern, browern. Obs. In 5 brewarne, 
browhern. [f. vb. stem brew - or bru- (see Brew- 
house) +OK. cent, ern place, closet, etc.: cf. Barn.] 
A brewhousc. 

c 1450 Metr. Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 626 Pandoxatonnm, 
brewarne \ pistrinum , bakehouse. 1453 Marg. Paston Lett. 
185 I. 250 The drawie chamer, and the malthousc, and the 
browere [app. an error for browerne]. 1465 Paston Lett . 
978 111 . 43s The Bolere. .the Browhern. .the Kychyn. 

Brewership (br/ 7 -sjJip). [f. Brewer + -ship] 
The office or employment of a brewer. 

1824 Black™. Mag. XV. 107 Buxton, whose brewership 
unfortunately unfits him for the. .lead. 

Brewery (bn 7 -ari . [f. Brewer; see -kky. (,Not 
in Johnson 1755-1773 : nor Bailey 1721-1800 .] 

1 . A place for brewing; the establishment of 
a public brewer; formerly called a Bukwiiop.se. 

1658 Hexham Dutch Diet., Ken Bromvtrye, a Brewerie. 
or a brewing-house. 1736 j. M c Urk fVtw Glasgow 285 
There is a stately Brcwarie belonging to Robert Luke .. 
adjacent to the above great Tannarie. 1772 Priestley in 
Phil. Trans. I.XII. 148 Living, .in the neighbourhood of a 
mhlic brewery. 1791 Boswell Johnson (18311 I. 506 The 
irewery was to be sold. 1862 J ml. Roy. Dublin Stn . Apr. 311 
The director of the college.. .showed me also their brewery. 
h.fig. 

1880 Karl Dcnrawn in 19 th Cent. Sept. 446 The whole 
region [Colorado] is one vast brewery of storms. 

12 . The process or trade of brewing ; also, the 
‘trade* or body of brewers. Obs. 

1714 C. Da vena Nr Ess. Trade I. 79-L. \ If they should 
bring any distress and trouble upon the London brewery, it 
would occasion the making ill drink. 1796 Morse: Amor. 
Geog. II. 121 ‘ 1 ‘he porter brewery, .is also chiefly carried oil 
in London. 

Brewes s, -esse, Brewester, obs. forms of 
Brewis, Brewster. 

tBrew’et, another f. Browet, Obs.~ Brewis. 

c 1420 Gloss, in Wright Pen. 200 Hie garrns, brewett. 

? a 1450 Forme 0/ Citry 11 lire wet of almony. 

Brewhouse (br/ 7 'huus). Also 4 brewhous. 
5 brywhouse, brewho\vs(e, bruhows, 6 brewe- 
hou.se. [f. vb.-stem bru - Brew- + 1 IuU.se. Cf. 
OllG. brfi-hits.] A house or building in whicli 
beer is brewed ; a brewery. 

*373 Test. Ebor. I. 89 hem legavit Roberto de brewhous 
v marcas. c 1386 Chaucer M lucres T. 3334 In ;ri the toun 
nas Brewhous ne Tauerne That he ne visited. 1458 Test. 
Ebor. II. 226 The pantre, bolre, kechyn, bakhows, ami 
brewhousc. 1483 Cath. A ugh ^5 A Bruhows. pandoxato- 
rium. 1529 Act 21 Hen. I III , xiii. § 32 No Spiritual Person 
. .shall have, use, or keep any Manner of Brew-house. 1671 
F. Philipps Reg. Ncccss. 362 A better house than the Brew- 
house which he could not thrive in at Huntington. 1677 Yak 
raxton Eng. Impror. 163 You must have a Bake-house and 
Brew-house of your own. 1797 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 47/1 
Mr. Meux’s brewhouse in Liuuorpond Street. 1837 H aw ¬ 
thorne Twice-told T. (1851) I. x. 176 That shall tear down 
the distilleries and brewhouses. 

Brewice, obs. form of Brewis. 

Brewing (bn 7 'ii]\ vbl. sb. [f. Brew v. + -ing b] 

1 . The action, process, or occupation described 
under Brew (various senses'. 

1467 Bury Wills <1850' 46, I will that the seid Denys haue 
here esement in the bakhows in lawfull tyme for hruynge. 
1562 J. Hevwood Proz*. <$■ Epigr. 11867' 179 Great brewyng, 
small drinke. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 5 N or is a La bora t>. 
rium. .fit either for Baking or Brewing. 1777 Mac bride in 
Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 122 You will have a second brewing 
of lime-water. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 583 Sir 
John Friend., had made a very large fortune by brewing, 
b. Jig. Concoction, preparation. 

J 545 Joye Exp. Dan. xi. iR.) The miserable mutacionsuf 
kingdoms nowe. .in brewing. 1601 Holland Pliny xiv. vi 
(R.) Such a brewing and sophistication of them ihey make. 
1673 [K. Leigh] Transpr. Reh. 39 This is a Plot, .this has 
been a brewing any time this Thirty years. 1854 Alford 
in Life (1873) 237, I have an Edinburgh article in brewing. 

2 . The quantity of liquor brewed at once. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (J.) A brewing of new beer, set by old 
beer, maketh it work again. 1753 Scots Mag. Aug. 393/2 
Distilling the second draught of a brewing of aqua-vine. 

3 . Kaut. A collection of black clouds betoken¬ 
ing a storm. 

4 . altrib. and Comb., + brewing-lead, a vessel 
for brewing in. 

1885 Civilian 3 Jan. 130/1 An Act. .to make it compulsory 
that every collection ot worts be entered in the * brewing- 
book within one hour. 1551-60 Inv. in H. Hall Soc. Etisab. 
Age (1886) 152 In the Brewhouse A * Brewing Copper. 1702 
Loud. Gaz . No. 3855/4 Utensils proper., for a * Brewing 
house. 1444 Test. El>or. II. 100 Lego .. i. *brewinglede. 
1504 Bury Wills (1850) ioi, I wull that they shall haue all 
brewyng ledys. 1694 Loud. Gaz. No. 2991/4 The Grey¬ 
hound in Ipswich, .with a convenient * Brewing Office. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist 11850) 110/1 A sculler)', or small ’’brew¬ 
ing-place, at the end of the passage. 1766 GoLns.\i. J 'ic. W. 
xvii, We shall then have the loan of his cider-press and ’’brew¬ 
ing-tubs for nothing. 1863 Times 6 Mar., Another rickety 
hooth holds the brewing utensils. 1462 Test. Ebor. II. 256 
A rest erne, the ledes, with other "brcwing-vessell. 

Brewis (br /7 is). Forms : 3-4 broys, brou- 
wys : sec Browis; 5 brewes, brus, 6 brewish, 
-ys, brues, -isse, -yse, 6-7 brewes, -ess, -^sse, 
brewz, 7 brewice, -isse, bruesse, S brews, 9 


dial, breawis, 6- brewis. [ME. hr owes, brottwys, 
brewes, etc., a. OF. broitclz, in 13th c. broez, no¬ 
minative of broucl, broet Soup made with brotb 
of meal\ dim. of OF. bro, brat : see Browet, oi 
which this word is thus a doublet. It is possible 
that lbe change of browes to brewes, brewis was 
influenced by some popular association with OE. 
bnw, pi. briwas soup, pottage (see Bkee), or even 
with the vb. Brew’. Cf. Buowis, Brose.] 

1 . Broth, liquor in which beef and vegetables 
have been boiled; sometimes also thickened with 
bread or meal. Now chiefly dial., and applied 
very variously in different localities. 

J1300 1525 see Brow is.] 1526 in l/ouseh. Ord. (1790) 174 
VeiiiM>ii in brewz or mult, 1 mess, 4 </. 1530 Pai.sgk. 201,2 

Brewes, 6 novel. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabe/Uoturs Bk. Physic 
250 2 Cut a chese to shivers, and make therofcheese brues. 
1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. 1. 126 Faincd with Scotish 
pottage and brewesse. (1622 Fletcher Prophetess 1. iii. 
27 What an inundation of brewis.se shall 1 swim in? a 1650 
MS. Bod/. 30. 13b, The verie bruise of divinitie, fatt and 
glorious. 1719 De Foe Crusoei Hotten 1 297 The Liquor of 
the Meat, which they call Brews. 1822 hcoTT Nigels, Motm- 
lains of beef, and oceans of brewis, as large as Highland hills 
ami lochs. 1869 Black MORE Loma D. vi. >cd. 12 3-, .''lie 
can’t stir a i>ot of brewis. 1874 Mrs. Whitney We Girls vi. 
130 One Lfryingpan] was set on with the milk for the brewis. 

2 . 4 Breatl soaked in boiling fat pottage, made 
of salted meat’ J. . 

t 1440 Prontp. Parv. 53 Browessc [1499 biowes], mhpa 
tutu . 1554 Hecon Comjort. Epist. 118441 20S Eating beef 

and brewis knuckle-deep. 1580 Pi arm At r*. B 1225 Brewis, 
off u he adipatx. 1588 Marprel. Epist. 41 ’lbe B. of Glo- 
cester, .affirmed that beefe and brewesse had niatie him a 
papist. 1594 Lvj.y M. Beinbie m. iv. 113 A stately peece of 
heefe..in great jiompe sitting upon a cushion of white 
brewish. a 1625_FLfcTCill.lt Mad Lin er it. i. 8 Beefe we can 
beare before us liude with Brewes. 1680 Siiadw ei.l // 'onion- 
Capt. 1 . Wks. 1720 III. U7 A greasy serving, man.. whose 
beard stunk oM>ecf and brewis. 1854 W. Gaski.i.i. Li\t. 
Lane. Dial. 13 in Lane. Gloss. K. D. S. Bread soaked in 
broth, or in the fat that drips from meat.. i< known a.s brewis 
1857 j- ScuoLi-.s Jaunt 13 ibid. Drops o fat on Owdham 
breawis. 

Brewit, <lial. var. of Brkward. 

Brewlyng, obs. form of Broiling vbl. sf>.~ 
Brewst. [An alteration of Br<>w>t. apparentl> 
under the impression that the latter is a Sc. dia¬ 
lect form, and that the English ought to follow 
brew.] A ‘ browst ’ or brewing. 

*854 Bltukzo. Mag . I.XX\‘. 529 ’1 he brewsts of the dif¬ 
ferent years. 1864 Miss Yonge: Trial 1 . 24 ; His res Union 
of drinking the brewst he had brewed for himself. 

Brewster br/rsUr . Forms: 4 breusler. 
brewester e, 5- brewster, 5 north, browstar, 
-stere, 6 Sc. broustar, -ster, browster. [1. 
Brew v. + fern, suffix -ster : cf. baxter. Sec 
also Browster.] 

1 . orig. A woman that brews, a female brewer. 

<1308 Ret. Ant. II. 176 Hail he }e, Lrewcstcrs, with 3ur 

galuus, Potels and tptarters. 1377 Langl. l\ PI. B. 9 h 
Be ton h e brewestere bad hym good morwe. 1 1425 J'oi. in 
Wr*Wulcker 662 lice brasiatri. 1, brewster. < 1450 Ibid. 
602 licepaudoxatrix, a brewster. 1820 Scott Abbot xv, 
We will play, in Dame Marlin the Brewster’s barn-yard. 

2 . Extended to both sexes : A brewer. Only 
north Eng. and Sc. since 15th c., exc. as in 3.) 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 218 Baxsteres and brewe stere*, 
and bocheres man ye. <1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems 11840’ 211 
Bakerys, brow.sterys, vynteiierys, with fressh lycour. < 1440 
Prontp. Patv. 54 Browstar or brewere, pandoxator, pan. 
doxatrix. c 1550 Sir J. Balfour Practicks ( 1754' 15 Brou- 
ster, for his fic, five pondis. 1607 North Riding Ret . 11883' 
1 . 71 Fr. Steele brewster presented for selling ale contrary 
to the Statute. 

3 . Comb, and Altrib. brewstcr-wife Sc. , a 
woman that brews or sells malt liquors; Browster 
Sessions, sessions for the issue of licenses to trade 
in alcoholic liquors. 

a 1774 Fergusson Leith Rates, The "’Browster wives the- 
gither harl A’ trash that they can fa on. 1818 Burt's Lett. 
N. Scoth 1.323 Notes , A had specimen of a Scotish brewster- 
w'ife. 1864 A. M r K.\v // ist. Kilmarnock 1 28 The brewster- 
wives had formed a scheme for raising the price of ale. 1883 
Standard 7 Sept., At the Canterbury 4 Brews ter-Sessions.. 
all the licenses were granted except two. 

Brewsterite br/?’steroit . [f. name of Sir 

David Brewster+ • ite.] A zeolitic mineral, be¬ 
longing to the hydrous silicates, white in colour, 
and of uneven fracture. 

1843 Portlock Geol. 223 Brewsterite has been staled to 
occur, at the Causeway. 

Brewys, brewz, obs. forms of Brewis. 

Brey, variant of Brave, Obs. 

Breyd(e, variant of Braid. 

Breyer, breyr, obs. forms of Brier. 

Breyfo, breyff, obs. forms of Brief. 

Brey the, variant of Braythe v. Obs. 

Breze, obs. form of Breeze. 

Breziline, variant of Brazilin. 

Briar, etc.: see Brier, etc. 

Briareus (broijeo’rms, brai arbrs). Proj^er name 
of a lmndrcd-handcd giant of Greek mythology ; 
sometimes used connotatively. 

1606 Siiaks. Tr.tfCr. 1. ii. 30 A gowtie Briareus, many 
hands and no vse. 1852 Tupfer Frai'crb. Philos. 310 She 
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with the might of a Briareus, is dragging down the clouds 
upon the mountain. 

Hence Briarean (-ran, -e»*rian\ of or relating 
to Briareus ; hundred-handed. Also quasi**/'. 

1599 Mars ton Satires, Shape-changing Proteans, damn'd 
Briareans. 1820 Bykon Mar. Fat. t. it. 268 Could 1 not 
shatter the Briarean sceptre Which in this hundred-handed 
senate rules? 1883 Proctok Myst. Timet? Sp. 57. 

Bribability, bribe- braibabiliti . [f. next: 
see -ity.] The quality of being bribable; cor¬ 
ruptibility, venality. 

1832 J. Taylor Records my Life 11 .232 The Doctor seems 
to show symptoms of Bribability. 1867 Carlyle Shooting 
Niagara iii, Calling in of new supplies of bloekheadism, 
gullibility, bribeability, amenability to beer and balderdash. 

Bribable, bribeable brarbab’l), a. [f. 
Bribe v. + -.\ble ; see also -ble.] 

A. adj. Capable of being bribed ; open to 
bribery; corrupt; venal. 

1829 Black™. Mag. XXVI. 641 The close and the bribable 
boroughs will not be violated. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Ct. 1 . 
v. v. 590 Grumkow, a bribeable gentleman. 1866 Ch.Times 
31 Mar. 101/2 Give increased voting power to the bribeable 
classes. 1879 Bacehot Lit. Studies I. Inlrod. 63 A most 
amusing picture of the bribable electors. 

B. sb. A corrupt or venal person. 

1867 Fortn. Rcx\ July 112 Thebribables. .in the new con¬ 
stituencies. 

tBri'bage. Qbs. rare— 1 , [f. Bribe v. + -auk.] 
Exaction o! illegal fees by officials. 

1587 Harrison England 11. iii. 11877 77 Ver the Scholar 
can be preferred, such bribage is made, that poorc mens 
children are commonlie shut out, 

t Bribble-brabble. Obs. [Reduplicated form 
on Brabble.] Vain chatter or wrangling; allrib. 

1665 Howard Committee 111. < I)..1 You are a foolish bribble- 
brabble woman, that you are. 

Bribe braib , sb. Also *-6 brybe. [Bribe sb. 
and vb., and brybour, appear together in Chaucer 
and his contemporaries ; their previous history is 
obscure. OF. had bribe in sense of 4 piece of 
bread, frustum panis 1 , csp. 'a pceec, lumpe, or 
cantill of bread giuen vnto a beggar 5 Cotgr. ; 
the same senses occur with med.J.. briba : see 
Du Gauge. Cf. Walloon brib alms, Sp. briba 
mendicancy. It. birba vagabond's trade; also 
OK. briber, brimber to beg intr. , be a mendicant, 
Walloon briber . Sp. bribar to lead a vagabond 
life, be a strolling beggar, It. bit bare Ho play the 
sly knave 1 Florio ; also OF. bribenr. brimbenr 
mendicant, strolling beggar, with Sp. bribon , It. 
birbone, birbante vagrant, vagabond, and tbe ME. 
bribour, Briber sense 1 ; also OF. briberie, brim • 
berUy Rouchi briberie, Walloon bribreie mendi¬ 
cancy. The ulterior history is quite unknown ; if 
the sense of OF. bribe is the original, the order of 
development would appear to have been 4 piece of 
bread*, 4 alms 1 , Hiving upon alms 1 , 4 professional 
begging’. Ilencc, app. from practical association, 
the English sense 1 to steal, plunder 1 . The further 
history in English is also involved, but appears 
to be somewhat thus: in bribe sb. the early sense 
of 4 theft, plunder, spoil', appears to have been 
transferred to the 4 black mail’ or 'baksheesh 1 
exacted by governors and judges who abused their 
positions, and thus to gifts received or given for 
corrupt purposes, whence the later sense of the vb. 
The transition is best seen in the agent-noun 
briber, where we have the series, 4 beggar’, 4 vaga¬ 
bond*, 4 thief 1 . 4 robber*, ‘extortioner’, ‘exactor 
of black mail’, and 4 receiver of baksheesh* the 
Baconian sense'. The sudden and startling change 
from the Baconian 4 briber’, who received douceurs, 
to the modern 4 briber 1 who gives them, can be 
explained only by taking the latter as a separate 
derivative of the verb in its latest sense.] 

fl. A thing stolen or robbed ; theft, robbery ; 
spoil, plunder. Obs. v The Chaucer quotation is 
doubtful: if the si), is right, it might perh. have 
the sense of 4 an alms 1 , as in OF.) 

c 1386 Chaucer I'rercs T. 78 (llarl. MS.) Fcyning a cause 
for he wolde ban a bribe I Petto. MS. wold haue a brybe ; 
5 texts retul he wolde brybe). c 1440 Pomp. Parv. 50 
Brybery or brybe, manticulum. 1509 Barclay ShyP of 
Folys (18741 II. 85 Theyr howsys stuffed with brybes 
abhomyn[a]bly. 

2 . 4 A reward given to pervert the judgment or 
corrupt the conduct 1 (J,). 

a. The earlier sense probably regarded it as 
a consideration extorted, exacted, or taken by an 
official, a judge, etc.; i.c. as the act of the re¬ 
ceiver : cf. Briber. 

>535 Coverdale Ecclus. xl. 12 All brybes Ix6n briberie] 
and vnrighteousnes shalbe put awaye, but faithfulnes and 
truelh shal endure for euer. 1580 Baret Alv. B 1227 Buy¬ 
ing and setting of iustice for bribes. 1601 Shaks. Jut. C. 
iv. ill 3 You haue condemn'd, and noted Lucius Pella Fur 
taking Bribes heere of the Sardians. 1611 Bible i Sam. 
viii. 3 His sonnes.. tooke bribes, and peruerted iudgement. 

b. But it is now applied to a consideration 
voluntarily offered to corrupt a person and induce 


him to act in the interest of the giver, e.g. a con¬ 
sideration given to a voter to procure his vote. 

1555 Bradrorih in Strype Eccl. Mem. Ill. App. xlv. 130 
Who they inyght make their Trend with brybes. 1570 Le¬ 
vins Manip. 113 A Bribe, largitio. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. ix. 

38, 1 . .cannot make my bean consent to take A Bribe. 1667 
Pepys ZbVxry (1879) IV. 340 His rise hath been his giving 
of large bribes. 1718 Pope Iliad 1. 40 Prayers, and tears, 
and bribes shall plead in vain. 1776 Gibbon Decl. <$• F. 1 . 
115 The infamous bribe with which Julian had purchased 
the empire. 1839 Thirlwall Greece xi. 45 Duties..which 
belong to the judicial character, of rejecting bribes, hear- 
ing impartially, and deciding faithfully. 1880 McCarthy 
Own Times IV. lvi. 218 Before long surely it will be ac¬ 
counted as base to give as to take a bribe. 

13 . {perh.) Rascally or execrable behaviour; 
clamour. Cf. Briber 1 b, quot. a 1400. Obs. 

a 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus iv. 306 Quheii all this brybe 
& boist is quite ouir blawin. 

4 . Comb., as bribe-broker , - brokerage , -monger ; 
bribe-free, -worthy adjs.; bribe-service, a service 
done for a bribe. Also Bribe-taker, -taking. 

1789 Burke Imp . IV. Hastings Wks. XIV. 236 Is it in the 
handsof Mr. Hastings’s wicked 'bribe-brokers. 1632 Kro.mk 
Nozella 1. ii. Wks. 1873 1 . 116 Dos he appeare “bribe-free ? 

Is he the only officer uncormpted? a 1593 H. Smith IVks. 
11866-7 1 . 87 He would never speak to usurers and “bribe- 
mongers. 1788 Burke Imp. IV. Hastings Wks. XIII. 396, 1 
charge him with not having done that “bribe-service, which 
fidelity even in iniquity requires. 1731 Arbuthnot Epit. 
Francis Chartres , Without 'bribe-worthy service, he ac¬ 
quired^ more properly created, a ministerial estate. 1788 
Bl rke Imp. IV. Hastings Wks. XIII. 360 To secure them 
against bribes by taking from the jx>wer of bribe-worthy 
service. 

Bribe brsib , v. Also 4-6 brybe, 5 brybyn, 

6 brybbe. [See under the sb.] 

+ 1 . trans. To take dishonestly; to purloin; to 
steal, rob ; to obtain by abuse of trust, or by 
extortion ; to extort. Obs. 

1 1386 Chaucer Cokes T. 53 For ther is no thef withowten j 
a lowke, That helpeth him to wasten and to sowke Of that 
lie brybe [v. r. bribe] kan, or borwe may. 1401 Pol. Poems 
< 18591 II. 40 He ebiterith and he briblth All that he may 
gete. c 1440 Promp. Parr. 50/2 Brybyn, manticnlo , iatro- 
cinor. 1494 Fauy.vn vu. 353 A parte was brought vnto y e 
lordes, but y* more part was stolen and brybed. 1538 Bale 
Johan Baptiste in //art. Misc. 1 . 106 [Publican says] By 
me, from hens fourth, nought from the poorc shall be 
brybed. 1552 Huloet, Polle, brybe, or extort. 1561 Awde- 
lay Ira!. Vac oh. 13 A licoryce knave that will swill his 
maisters drink and brybe his nveate. 1643 Prynne Poiver 
Patl. App. 30 Great taxes and suinmes of money., spent 
vainly and riotously, and bribed out of the Kings Coffers, 
tb. absol. To steal, extort, or purloin. Obs. 
c 1386 Ciiaucek Freres '/'. 78 This* Somnour eucre wailyng 
on hi- pray ffor to somne an old wydwe a Ribibc ffeyuynge 
a cause for lie wolde brybe. c 1550 It ye umy Spyttcl Ho. 
283 in Ha/1. /;. P. P. IV. 37 They must beg, or els go 
brybe, and steale. 

2 . To influence corruptly, by a reward or con¬ 
sideration, ihc action of a person ; to pervert the 
judgement or corrupt the conduct by a gift. Const. 
with a consideration, lo an action, to do a thing. 

1528 Roy Rede me 1 Arb,) 54 They brybe hyin .. for to be 
favoured. 1603 Shaks. Mens. JotM. u.ii. 145 Hark, how lie 
bribe you ..Aug How? bribe me? tsa. I, with such gifts 
that heauen shall share with you. 1678 N, Wanley Won- 
dirs v. ii $80. 472/2 He bribed the Bishop of Rome to the 
empoysoning of his brother Zones. 1681 Trial S. Col ledge 
132 Seek an occasion to tell him they were bribed off, and 
were forsworn, 1789 Bentham Princ. Legist, xviii. §27 
note , To bribe a trustee, .is..to suborn him to be guilty of 
a breach 01 an abuse of trust. 1855 Milman Lot. Chr.{iZ6^) 

111 . vt. ii. 403 They endeavoured to bribe them with enor¬ 
mous pay to enter into their service. 1878 Morlev Diderot 
11. 23 The judges were bribed. 

b. absol. 'To use or apply bribes ; to practise 
bribery. 

1768 Johnson in Goldsm. Good-nai. Man Prol. 26 The 
hard may supplicate, but cannot bribe. 1848 M acaclay Hist. 
Fug. 1 1.158 He fawned, bullied, and bribed indefatigably. 

3 . trails. To purchase or obtain by bribery, arch. 

1718 Poi’E Iliad 1, 284 And hribc thy friendship with a 

boundless store. 1733 Swift On Poetry Wks. IV. 1.190 To 
bribe the judge's vote. 1749 Smollett Regicidei. vii. 11777) 

32 Nut thrones and diadems shall bribe My approbation ! 
1873 [see Bribed]. 

4 . fig. To gain over by some influence. 

1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 171 With these ChrLslall leads 
heauen shall be brib'd To doe him Iustice, and reuenge on 
you. c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 33 A flattering 
sleepc Bribes them to rest. 1665 Howard tnd. Queen iv. i, 
Your greater Merits bribe her to your side. 1869 Buckle 
Civtlis. It I. v. yj\ The memory of which is almost enough 
so to bribe the judgment. 

Bribed ^braibd), ppl. a. [f. Bribe v. + -ed.] 
t a. Obtained by bribery; stolen (obsP. b. 
Won over by a bribe, bought by a gift. 

1576 Newton tr. L cum ids Complex, (1633) 123 A bribed 
Judge, that gapes for gaine. 1598 Shaks. Merry IK v. v. 

27 Diuidc me like a brib'd-Bucke, each a Haunch. 1813 
Byron Br. Abydos 11. xiv, The bowl a bribed attendant 
bore, c 1873 J. Anots Elizab. Ec/wes (1879) 92 Tbe bribed 
Judgments that he falsely meted. 

Bribee vbraibr). [f. Bribed.+-ee ; cf. examinee .] 
The recipient of a bribe. 

1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. I. lix. 230 The bond 
between the briber and the bribee. ^ 1881 Times 25 Jan. 8 A 
large number of bribecs were examined. 

t IJri'beless, a. Obs. [f. Bribe + -less.] Free 
from bribes ; not to be corrupted by a bribe. 


1608 Tourneur Rev. Trag. t. iv. 37 Nay, then, step forth 
thou Bribelessc officer! a 1618 Raleigh Pilgr. in Rent. 
<1661) 257 From thence to Heavens bribclcss Hall, Where 
no corrupted voices brawl. 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions 
(1658) 1 103 Conscience is a most bribclcss worker 

Briber (brarbai). Forms : 4-6 bri-, bry¬ 
bour, 5 briboure, -bowre, -bur, 5-6 bryber, 6 
bri-, brie-, brybor,bry bar, 5-briber. [a. AY.bri- 
botir = OF. bribeor , later bribeur: see Bribe sb.] 

11. A vagabond, strolling vagrant ;= F. bribeur, 
It. and Sp. bribon. Obs . (The last quot. belongs 
doubtfully here.) 

1483 Cat it. Angl. 43 A Bribur, circumforaneus, sicofantu . 
c 1500 Dunbar Ely ting 49 Irsch brybour baird.vyle beggar 
with thy brattis ! a 1600 Hist. Pieces in Peck Cromwell 30 
He made his porter shut his gates To sycophants and 
briebors. 

tb. Hence: Scoundrel, wretch, rascal. (Cf. 
a similar use of beggar, vagabond, thief) Obs . 

1387 Tkkmsa ttigden Rolls Scr. 11 . 313 Gentilmen, for to 
haue dyuersite and distincciouii fromsuche briboures made 
hem rynges of gold, a 1400 Cov. Myst. 183 If any brybour 
do bragge or blowe a^ens my bost. c 1440 York Myst. xxvi. 
169 Say, bittilbrowed bribour. 1509 Barclay Ship of Footes 
<1570) 39 Ye babbling bribers, cndcuour you to amende. 
C1550 I.yndksay Depl. Q. Magdalene 66 The potent Prince 
. .Contrair that bailfull bribour [death] had no micht. 
t2. A thief, purloiner, or robber; a laker of 
black-mail ; an extortioner. Obs. 

*377 Lange. P. PL B. xx. 260 Allc other in bataillc ben 
yholde bribour^ 1 C. xxm. 262 brybours] Pilours and pyke- 
hernois in echc a place yciirsed. 1387 Tkevisa Higdon 
RolL Ser. 11 . 147 So briboures were i-made men of 
lond \sictjne de prxdonibus accoLe effect i\. 1413 Lydg. 

Pylgr. Senate tv. xxxtv.(i483> 83 To oppressen bo'boursand 
extorcioner^. e 1440 Promp. Parv. 50 Brybowre, manti * 
< ulus. 1461 J. PAston in Lett. 384 II. 4 To lette brybers 
that wold a robbed a ship undyr color of my Lord of War- 
wyk. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. x. 21 The bribours of 
the Countrcy watched for them at the passages. 1548 
Cranmer Calech. 100 b, Extortioners, brybers, pollers, and 
piellcrs, dcuourersof widswei,houses. 1552 Huloet, Brybor. 
I ’ide in poller and thefe. 1563 87 Foxe A. M . (1596) 145/1 
By inward theeues and bribers. 

t 3. A judge or other official who levies 4 black¬ 
mail 1 upon those to whom he should administer 
justice; one who exacts or accepts bribes; a 
bribee. Cf. Bribe-taker. Obs. 

1520 WiurriNTON Vulg. (15271 13 He U a bryber, or a 
taker of brybes est largitiouis capax ]. 1549 Latimer 

Semi, bef Edw. VI, iii. (Arb.' 97 A bryber, a gyft taker, a 
gratifier of rytchc men. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
372 Iustice ought not to be either a briber, or respecter of 
persons, that is, she must neither take any thing, nor judge 
for anic favour. 1599 Life Sir T. More in Wordsworth 
Eccl. Biog. <1853) 1 b 80 His chancellour was a great briber 
and extortioner. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxm. § 6(18731 
222 A judge were better be a briber than a respecter of 
persons; fur a corrupt judge offendeth not so lightly as a 
facile. 1611 Rich Honest. Age (1844) 13 When euery vsurer, 
euery briber, euery extortioner, .is an honest man. 

4. One who offers or gives a bribe. 

1583 Babington Comtnandm. (1637 1 Have wee never suf¬ 
fered these hands to fecle the weight of a bribers gift to 
drawe us to oppression? 16^2 South 1 z Strut. (1697) 1 . 271 
Affection is still a Briber of the Judgment. [1721 Not in 
Bailey in this sense.] 1755 in Johnson. 1837 Lytton At/uns 
II. 246 Theniistocles the ino>t expert briber of his time. 
1863 H. Cox Inst. 1. viii. 116 Bribery is a misdemeanor, 
punishable .. in the briber and person bribed. 

J*5. A thing that bribes, a price paid. Obs. 

1607 Shaks. Titnon in. v. 61 His seruice done at I^iccde- 
mon, and Bizantium, Were a sufficient briber for his life. 

Bri'beress. rare . [f. prec. + -ess. Cf. OF. 
briberesse beggar-woman.] A woman who bribes. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. xin. 64 As we clut¬ 
tered by the door of the fair bribress. 

+ Bri'bering, vbl. sb. Obs. [This and the next 
imply a vb. briber, formed on the sb. bribour , 
briber, in its earlier sernse of 4 thief 1 .] Thieving. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869^ 60 Brought before me .. as 
Malefactors, fur bryberinge and stcalinge. 

t Bri bering, a. Obs. [cf. prec ] Thieving. 
e 1530 Dyal. betw. Gcntl. t? Husbandm. (Arb.) 137 (D.) It is 
the inoost briberynge thefe That euer was. 

+ Bri'berous, a. Obs. [f. Briber +-ous.] 
a. Rascally, thievish, given to taking bribes, 
b. Of the nature of a bribe, corrupt. 

1534 WiiJTTiNTON Tullycs OJfyces it. <1540^ 84 Such bryber- 
ous rew ardes promessed. e 1550 Hye way Sfyttel Ho. 387 in 
I lazl./i. P. P. IV. 44 ,1 meanc these bawdy brybrous knaves. 
That lodgeth them that so powles and shaves, a 1614 S. 
Grahame, The brib’rous minde who makes a god of gould. 

Bribery (broi'bsriX Fonris : 5 brybre, bry- 
bory, 5-6 brybery, 6 bri-, brybry e, bryboury, 
-burrye, 6-7 bri-, bryberie, 6- bribery, [f. 
Briber + -y 3 : see -ery ; or a. OF. briberie, 
found in earlier sense of 4 mendicancy 1 .] 

11. Purloining, larceny, theft, robbery. Obs . 
c 1386 Chaucer Freres T. 67 He knew of bribryesJp. r. 
bryberyes, bryberyis, briberies, 2 MSS. briber] mo 1 hail 
passible is to telle in yeres two. 1387 Trevisa Higden vn. 
xxiv. (Rolls Ser.) VI 11 . 81 A 1 hat were about hym ^af hem so 
to robberye and to bryberie [v. r. briborye, bp’hury). c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 50/2 Brybery or brybe, manticulum. c 1460 
Tow no ley Myst. 104 Fy on the, fundlyug, Thou lyfes bol 
by brybre. 1526 Skf.lton Magnyf. 1242 To theft and bry¬ 
boury I make some fall And pyke a locke and clyme a wall. 
1567 Harman Caveat (1869^34 Charged with fellouyor petye 
brybryc. 
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+ 2 . Robbery with violence or force; extortion, j 

1513 Fitzherb. Sun'. Frol., A gretter bribery nor ex- I 
torcyon a man can nat do, than vpon his owne tenannies, 
for they dare nat say nay nor yet complayne. 1557 N. T. 
(Genev.) Matt, xxiit. 35 Within they are ful of brybery 
and excesse. 1589 Bp. Cooper Admon. j 78 To opprcsse 
them by couetousncs.sc, extortion, and briberio. 

3 . The exaction or taking of a bribe ; ‘ the offence 
of a judge, magistrate, or any person concerned 
judicially in the administration of public justice, of 
receiving a reward or consideration from parties 
interested, for the purnosc of procuring a partial 
or favourable decision^ t Penny CycL . arch. 

1549 Latimer Strut, be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 88 Brybery is a 
pryncely kynde of theuing. Thci will be waged by the 
rich, eyther to geue sentence agaynste the poorc, or to put 
of the poore mannes causes. Ibid. 113 [The deuyll] gocth 
about as much as he can to corrupt the men of lawe, to 
make them fal to bribery. 1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords 
(1870) 23 His estate raysed by theis briberyes. 1769 Black- 
stone Comm . IV. 139 Bribery is..when a judge, ur other 
person concerned in the administration of justice, takesany 
undue reward to influence his behaviour in his olfice. 1836 
Penny CycL V. 407/1 Since the Revolution, in 1688, judicial 
bribery has been altogether unknown in England. 

4 . The act or practice of giving or accepting 
money or some other payment with the object of 
corruptly influencing the judgement or action ; the 
offer or acceptance of bribes ; spec, the applica¬ 
tion of such influences to gain votes at a parlia¬ 
mentary or other election. 

1570 Levins Manip. 104 Bribery, ambitus. 1588 Greene 
Pandosto (1607) 20 The simplicitie of his conscience feared 
him from such deccitfull briberie. a 1639 W. Wiiateley 
Prototypes ti. x.\vi. (1640) 57 Bribery is naught, that is to 
seeke to turnc a Governour from justice by gift*,- and hire 
him to do wrong. 1767 Cowper Let t 16 June, We expect, 
or rather experience a warm contest between the candidate* 
for the county, the preliminary movement* of bribery, 
threatening, and drunkenness being already taken. ^ 1827 
Haleam Const. Hist . (1876} 1 . v. 268 This [15711 is the 
earliest precedent on record for the punishment of bribery 
in election*. 1863 II. Cox Inst, i.viii. 116. 

5 . Comb,, bribery-oath, an oath ariministrable 
to a voter at a parliamentary election, declaring 
that he has not received a bribe for his vote. 

1809 Tomlins Law Diet. s. v. Parliament vi. (Hi 3 The 
Bribery Oath, which must be taken as required by 2 Geo. 
ll.o. 24. 

Bri*be-ta:ker. One who takes bribes. 

1549 Latimer Serm. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.) 88 This is the 
noble thefte of princes, and of magistrate*. Thei arc bribe¬ 
takers. 158s Abp. Sandvs Serm. 1841! 35 He neither was 
a bribe-taker, nor an extortioner. 1626 Raleigh's Ghost in 
Hart.Misc. (Malh.) 111. 539 Gondoniar .. one of the four 
bribe-takers for the profane privileges. 

So Bribe-taking* vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

>549 Latimer Serm. be/. Edw. VI (Arb.i 130, 1 wold the 
luages woulde take forth theyr lesson, thaL there myghte 
be no more iniquitye vsed, nor brybe-takynge. i860 Fortn. 
Rev. Feb. 221 The only people who throve were rowdies 
and bribe-taking judges. 

Bribing ;braibiij , vbl. sb. [f. Bribe v. + 
-1NG1.] The action of the verb Bribe ; fa. thiev¬ 
ing ; + b. extortion ; c. corruption by bribes. 
Also at trib. 

1549 Latimer Serm. In/. Edw. I 7 (Arb.) 130 If there shall 
be brybynge, they [Judges] knowe the peryl of it. 1573 
Tusser IIusb. x.iiS’jS) 21 Bribing and shifting haue seldom 

§ ood end. 1618 Bolton Floras m. i. 161 The bribing of 
cauruscame to light. 1634 Sanderson Serm. 11. 2S8 Then 
what crouching, and fawning, and bribing, and dawbing, 10 
have the matter taken up in a private chamber? 1839 
Marry at Pliant. Ship xxxi, We may get away by bribing. 

Bri'bing, ppl. a. [f. Bribe v. + -l\g-.] 

11 - Dishonest, thievish. Ohs. 

*S 4 a Udall Eras/n. Ap<ph. 323 a, Yerres .. left nothyng 
behynde hym, as beeyng a taker and a brybyng feloe. 1567 
Harman Caveat (tS6g) 74 These beastlye brybinge breeches. 
f 2 . That exacts or accepts bribes ; venal. Obs. 
159* Greene Art Conny catch. Pref. 4 Some bribing 
officer, who threalneth to came him to prison, takes awaie 
all the monie, and lets him slip. 1621 Elsing Debates Ho. 
Lords 11870) 19 Shewing howe grievous to the comon welth 
a bribing Judge is. 1649 Cromwell Lett. 31 Dec., They 
are accounted the bribingst people that arc. 

3 . That gives bribes; that corrupts or seduces 
with or like a bribe. 

t 1670 Expost. Men Bitckhm. i/ 2 Did he not once make 
you a bribeing Present of 'limber ? 1818 Cobbett Res id. 
U.S. (18221 231 Bribing and corrupt boroughmongers. 

II Bric-k-brac v bri*kabrw:k . Written also 
without the accent, and as one word. [Fr.; said 
by Littre to be formed after the phr. de brie el de 
brcc ‘by hook or by crook’.] Old curiosities of 
artistic character, knick-knacks, antiquarian odds- 
and-ends, such as old furniture, plate, china, fans, 
statuettes, and the like. 

1862 Thackeray Philip 1 . 390 All the valuables of the 
house, including, perhaps, J. J/s bricabrac, cabinets, china, 
and so forth. 1873 Miss Braddon Sir. World I. iv. 67 
'I hat bric-a-brac upon which the Bellingham race had 
squandered a small fortune. 1885 Athencenm 7 Mar. 308 
Some syndicate, growing tired of bric-k-brac. 
b. atlrib., as in bric-a-brac man , shop. 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. (1872)243 The palace of 
Versailles has been turned into a bricabrac shop. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. Ixvii. (D.) Haven’t an affair in the world 
. .except a quarrel with a bric-a-brac man. 


c. auasi-<*^. K humorons. 

187a Geo. Eliot Middiem, xliii. 13, I think he is a good 
fellow; father miscellaneous and bric-a-brac,—but likable. 

Hence Brick-a-bracker, Bric-a-brackery. 
(colfoq . or humorous A 

1880 Mark Twain Tramp Abr. 1. 180, 1 am content to He 
a bric-a-bracker. Ibid. 1 . 179 It is the failing of die irue 
.. devotee in any department of bric-a-brackery. 

Briceol(I, obs.-form of Bricolk. 

Brich, obs. form of Breech. 

+ Briche, a. Obs. [OK. bryce, corresp. to 
OIIG. brfichi OTeut. briiki-z , f. brukau to use.] 
Useful, serviceable. 

c 1000 Ags. Psaltcrcxv'm [xix]. 35 Gelxd me on slijeKer ic 
strepe mine on funum bebodum bryce haebbe. e 1250 L’csti. 
ary 379 in O. E. Misc. 12 We sulen hauen heuenriche, 
Gcf we bitwixen us ben briche. — 728 And dcSen he sal 
cumen eft, And ben us alle briche. 

Briche, bryche, obs. variants of Birch. 

Bricht, Sc. form of Bright a. 

Bricia, obs. form of Breccia. 

Brick (brik ,sbA Forms: 5broke.,//, brikkes, 
$ 6 bryke, 6 brike, brikke, bryk, bryck 
6-7 brieke, 6- brick. [Found only since the 
middle of the 15th c.; not in the Promptorium 
1440. or Cat hoi icon 1483 : prOb. a. Y. brique, in 
OF. also briche ; quoted by Godefroy 1264 /riche 
and 1457 brit/uc in sense of 'a form of loaf’, 
and also in OF. in sense of ‘broken piece, frag¬ 
ment, bit 1 , and reinforcing a negative in sense 
‘not a bit’. Still in Burgundian and llainault 
dial., in sense ‘piece’, brique de pain ’piece of 
bread’, in Swiss Romance ‘piece, bit, debris 1 , 
mod.IV. briga ‘debris’. It would appear there¬ 
fore that the OF. word was derived in some way 
from the Teutonic verb brek-an to break cf. F. 
brcc he, ON F. broke, breque breaking. Breach , and 
that its original sense was ‘broken piece’, which 
passed through the general sense ‘ piece, bit’, or 
the specific sense ‘piece of bread as baked, loaf’, 
to that of ‘ piece of baked clay’. In French line 
brique , the shaped object, would thus be earlier 
than la brique, the substance ; but in English the 
earliest examples yet found are of the substance.] 

X. A substance formed of clay, kneaded, moulded, 
and hardened by baking with fire, or in warm 
countries and ancient times by drying in the sun ; 
used instead of stone as a building material. 

c 1440 [see 8). 1465 Matin. .y Househ. Exp. 301, 1 did 

rekene wethc heme that makethe my breke. 1467 Ord. 
Worcester in Eng. Gilds (1870' 372 That no chimneys of 
tre. .be *uffred..but that the owners make hem of bryke or 
stone. 1535 Co\ i:rdale Cen. xi. 3 Come on, let v* make 
bryck & burnc it. And they toke bryck for >tone. < 1543 
W. C1.1AK in Pom. Archit. HI. 79 With closer of brike 
toured aboutc your gardein. 1603 Siiaks. Metis, /or M, 
iv. i. 28 Garden cirenimnur’d with Brieke. 1776 ( Iibbon 
Peel. <y F. I. 44 Augusta* vva* accustomed to boast that he 
had found his capital of brick, and that he had left it of 
marble. 1788 H. Walpole in Walpoliana xiv. S The ruin 
in Kew Garden* i* built with aci-of-parliamciu brick. 1846 
M c Culloch Ate. Brit. Empire (1854' I. 623 By far tbe 
greater number of house* in London, .are built of brick. 

2 . A block of this substance made of a definite 
size and shape, as an individual object; ordinarily 
rectangular, but also of other shapes for special 
purposes. (I11 16th c. the pi. was often brick A 

The dimensions of an ordinary brick are, in London, gin. 
X 4^ x 28; but the thickness varies fromslias in Birming¬ 
ham) to ii in. 

c 1525 Sun'. Yorksh. Monast, in Vorkshirc Archsol. 
/rut. (1886) IX. 329 A litle house..coueryd \v l tyle, w* a 
chymney of brikke*. 1535 Cove it dale Ex. v. 8 The nombre 
of the brycke which they made. 1611 Bible Gen. xi. 3 
Goe to, lei v* make brieke, and burne them thoruwly. — 
Ex. vi. 18 Vet shall yc deliuer the (ale of brieke*. 1651 
Proc. Pari. No. 123. 1902 Our Landlord* .. have exacted 
the full laile of the Bricks, when the ground produced no 
straw. 1677 Yarranton Engl. Improx 136 Six hundred 
thousand of Bricks builds a Granary, Two Brick and half 
thick. 1724 Ord. Tilers «y Brickl. Comp, in Loud Ga.. 
No. 6251/3 Every Brick is to be 9 Inches in Length, 4 Inches 
and a Quarter of an Inch in Breadth, and 2 Inches and a 
Quarter of an Inch in Thickness. 1823 P. Nicholson Ptnut. 
Build. 345 Called Fire-Bricks, because of their enduring 
the fire. 1840 M arrvat Olla I'odr. (Rtldg.) 256 We cannot 

f ut on a heavy roof with a brick-ancha-half wall. 1850 
..ward Aincveh xiii. 342 Square* which when dried by the 
heat of the sun served them for bricks. 

3 . A loaf shaped like a brick. Often applied to 
a ‘ tin-loaf’, but the local uses vary. [Cf. the OFr. 
and Fr. dial, uses referred to above.] 

173S Byrom Rem. (1833) I. 11. 615 Breakfasted upon a 
penny brick and lea with sugar, and ale all the brick very 
near. 182a KrrcniNtR Cook's Orac. App. 308 Put a quartern 
of Flour into a large Basin, .knead it again, and it is ready 
either for Loaves or Bricks. 1857 Eliza Acton Eng. 
Bread-Bk. 11. iv. 184 The loaves technically called ‘bricks’, 
which arc baked in tins. 1847-78 Halliwell, Brick, a kind 
of loaf. var. dial. 1875 L’re Diet. Arts I. 477 The loaves 
known under the names of bricks , Coburg , cottage , and 
French rolls , being all made of the same dough. 

4 . transf. A brick-shaped block of any substance, 
e. g. of tea v see brick-tea in 10); also in other 
more consciously figurative uses. Box of bricks : 
a box of wooden blocks for a child to build with. 


1827 II. E. Lloyd Tintkonvski s Trav . II. 315 A good 
horse was in our presence sold for about sixty bricks of tea. 
1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. <cd. 6) 1 . xii. 358 In building up 
crystals these little atomic brick* often arrange themselve* 
into layer*. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1 1.507 Patent fuel, small 
coal and pitch, moulded together into bricks by pressure. 
1884 Gilmolr Mongols 143 Buyers .. conspicuous from the 
clumsy bricks of tea which they carried. 188s Stevenson 
Dynamiter 191 * You see this brick?'.. lifting a cake of the 
infernal compound [dynamite] from the laboratory-table. 

5 . Phrase Like bricks, like a brick \ with a venge¬ 
ance, vigorously, with good will: occasionally 
with a clear reference to the crash with which a 

| quantity of bricks fall, but usually only as an 
expression of eulogy, as in next sense. 

1836 Dickens Sk. by Bos, Lost Cab-driver, t)ut flic* the 
fare like brick*. 1853 E. Forbes Let. in Geikie Li/e xiv. 
vy.j Gibb* ha* worked like a brick. 1856 Kingsley Let. 
May, You fellow* worked like bricks. 1856 F. Pagi.t Owlet 
Owlst. 139 She sits her horse as if she was part of him.. 
hunt* like, .a brick. 

6 . fig. {slangor colloq.) A good fellow, one whom 
one approves for his genuine good qualities. 

1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., Bros. Birchington xiii, 1 dv»n’i 
stick to declare Father Dick..was a Regular Brick. 1857 
IIlghes Tom Brown vii. 11871' 151 What a brick not Id 
give n* even twenty lines to learn. 1864 Miss Yongi. Ctts> 
Kate xii. ed. 2' 213 ‘She’s run away, like a jolly brick!' 
1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne I. xviii. 31S She believed 
Robert was no end of a brick. 

7 . ‘ Bricks, or Briques, in Heraldry, are figures 
or bearings in arms, resembling a building of 
bricks’ (Chambers CycL Supp. J 753'- 

B. .Illrib. and Comb. - 

8 . simple all rib. or adj. a. Of brick, bimilarly 
I brick-and-mortar. etc. b. In the shape of a brick. 

C1440 Bokenham tr. Higdon in Anglia X. j 8 Knviround 
I abowte with bryke walli*. 1591 Si lNsi k Bella /s l ‘is. ii, 
Nor brick nor marble wa* the wall. 1677 Moxon Mecb. 
F.xerc. 1 1703' 129 Stone, or Brick Houses. 1753 Chambers 
CycL Supp. *. v. Brick, Some also mention brick-liii, a sort 
( of tin in that shape brought from 1 Jermany: and brick-soap, 
made in oblong pieces. 1851 H llI'n Friends in C. 1 . 4 Red 
| brick house*, with poplar* coming up amongst them. 1865 
M. Arnuld Ess. Crit. iv. 138 .Margate, that brick.and- 
mortar image of English Protestantism. 1884 LitUlC* 
Living Age CLXI. 8S A .. brick-aud-*tone erection. 

9 . General comb.: a. at t rib., as brick - cart, 
•clamp, •colour, -furnace, -machine, -mason, -mould, 
•pit, -trowel, -truck, b. objective, as brick-moulder. 
e. instrumental or parasynlhetie. forming adjs., as 
brick-bound . - built , - coloured , -fronted, -hemmed, 
•paved, •walled ; also brick-building vbl. sb. 

1881 J. ll.vu 1110KNE Fort. Fool 1. xviii, The trim and 

brick-bound conventionality of the London mansion. 1631 
Weem-.k .-Ivi. Fun. Mon. 230 All the bricke-building wa* 
done at hi* charge*, a 1845 Hood Turtles iv, Belore a 
lofty * brick-built pile Sir Peter slopp’d. 1663 Gkkbikk 
Counstl -F lie must not suffer ‘Brick-cart* toovcrtiirne the 
load of Brick*. 1708 Lend. Gaz. No. 4416 4 [lie] had on a 

I irick •colour'd Coat. 1605 Lcvertom Lim oln 1 Ch.-Wardens 
Ate. - MS. 84b, Pd. to Thom.*. Jenkinson brickmay*on for 
\j daie* whilteninge of the Churche .. vijj. 1858 Glennv 
Card. F.vcty-day Bk. 251 Whatever there i* tiu room for in 
the Greenhouse must be consigned to the 'brick-pit*. 1677 
Moxon Mah. Exerc. 1703*245 A Brick Trowel. 1823 I*. 
Nicholson Pratt. Build. 384 The Brick-trowel i* used for 
spreading mortar, and likewise for culling bricks. 1647 B- 
Si.M-VLToN Juvenal 1S4 ’Brick-wall'd Babilon. 

10. Special comb.: briek-ax(e, a double-headed 
ax with chisel-shaped blades, u>ed by bricklayers ; 
brick-barred a., inlaid as a floor with rows of 
bricks; briek-box, a ‘ box of bricks’ v see.| ; brick- 
bread cf. brick-loaf ; brick-burner, one who 
attends to a brick-kiln, a brick-maker; brick- 
clay, clay for funking bricks; in Gcol\ a fine specie* 
of clay found lying upon boulder-clay; brick- 
dryer, an oven for dlying bricks before burning ; 
brick-end, a broken piece or fragment of brick ; 
brick-loaf, a loaf shaped like a rectangulai 
brick (sec 3 ; brick-nog, -nogging, a method 
of building in which a timber framework is filled 
in with brickwork ; brick-oil, an old drug com¬ 
pounded of powdered brick and linseed oil; brick- 
press, a machine for pressing and consolidating 
the moulded clay ; fbrickstone, a brick ; briek- 
tea, tea leaves pressed into the shape of a small 
brick, in which form it is imported into Russia, and 
also used as a medium of exchange in Mongolia; 
brick-trimmer, an arch or 4 trimmer ’ of brick¬ 
work for receiving the hearth ofa fire place ; brick¬ 
yard, a place where bricks are made, a brickfield. 
Also Brick held, -kiln, -layer, etc. 

1548 62 Xor/olk Anti<}. Misc. (i88o> 11 . 10 A 'brykaxc, a 
hamcrax, a trowel!, and a pykax. 1823 P. N icholson Pract. 
Build. 389 The Brick-axe is used lor.. cutting off the soffits 
of bricks. 1885 {title) First lessons in arithmetic, by mean* 
of ^brick-box. c 1500 Cocke Lorclls B. (1843) 10 Bewardes, 
‘brycke borners, and canel rakers. *703 Art's Improz'. 
p. xiv, Statute Laws yet in force, for the regulating of the 
Trades of Brick-Burners, etc. 1837 Penny Cyct. YI 1 . 245/2 
MJrick clay., lies in abundance upon the London clay 
1868 Lossi.ng Hudson 206 Its batiks yield some of the finest 
brick-clay in the country. 1527 .VS. Ace. S. John's Hosp ., 
Canterb., A lode of ’hrykendis xiiij</. 1858 Chamb. Jrnl. 
IX. 147 Enthroned on brick ends and piece* of stone. 1873 
Mrs. Whitney Other Girls iii. (1876) 30 A ^brick loaf.. 
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always seemed lo me a man’s perversion uf the idea of bread. 
1825 Coubktt Rur. Rides 86 The labourers’ dwellings, .are 
made of whai they call * brick* nog. 1857 Turner Dow. 
Archil, lll.ii. vii. 278 An old house of limber and brick- 
nogging. 1875 Uhe Piet. Arts 1 . 533 * Brick uil. .is a relic 
of old pharmacy. 1560 Whitehorse Certayue II r ayes(i$7$ > 
44 a, Taking it out, you shal sec it made like unto a * brick c- 
stonc. 1827 H. E. Lloyd Timk<nvski s Trav. I. 36 The 
dry, dirty, and daniaged leaves and stalks of the lea are .. 
mixed with a glutinous substance, pressed into moulds, and 
dried in ovens. These blocks are called. .onaccount of their 
shape, *brick tea. 1852 Sixxett tr. Hues fount. Tartary 
18 To boil some Mongol tea-ihe well-known brick tea, 
boiled with salt. 1872 Oliver Elan. Bot . n. 147 ‘ Brick Tea ’, 
used in Central Asia, is made from common kinds and 
refuse, mixed with bullock’s blood, pressed and dried in 
moulds. 1864 Leeds Mercury 20 Sept., He went to work at 
a 'brick yard. 1884 Pall Mall G. 8 Apr. 11/2 He has suc¬ 
ceeded in emancipating .. little brickyard children from a 
regular Egyptian bondage. 

t Brick, sbOhs. * The name of a sort of 
lamprey . . . distinguished ... by having a number 
of black transverse spots, very narrow and long * 
(Chambers Cycl. Suff. 1753 ). 

Brick 'brik), v. [f. Brick sb. 1 ] Mostly in 
comb, with advbs. 

1. To brick up : lo build or dose up with brick¬ 
work. 

164S Bury Wills i 1850*211, 1 desire that the passage into the 
vault be bricked and filled up. 1691 Luttreel Brief Rcl. 
<1857) i 1 .259 Orders for bricking up their little gate leading 
into White fryers. 1794 Burke /;///. IV. Hastings Wks. 
XV. 414 Very great sums oCmoney are bricked up and kept 
in vaults. 1868 Ik Howards Ralegh 1 . i. 9 They have 
bricked up the lower pari uf the. .window. 

2. To brick over: to cover with brick. 

0 1845 Hooi> Team <y Count, xiv, .See Hatton’* Garden* 
bricked all o’er. 1863 Browning Bp. orders Tomb, Bricked 
o’er with beggar’s mouldy travertine. 

3. To line, face, or pave with brick; to imitate brick¬ 
work on a plaster surface by lining and colouring. 

1825 Mrs. Sherwood Old Titties 11. in 11 on is ton Tracts 1 . 
xxiv. 7 They are now bricked in the front. 1830 D’Israeli 
Cltas. /, 111 . vi. 107 The decent appearance of bricking their 
(house] fronts. 

4. inlr. To work with (load, make, etc.]; bricks. 
1884 Pall Mail G. 10 Sept. 7/2 Another man. was brick¬ 
ing at a vessel close by. 

5. U. S. slang. See quoi.) 

1863 Daily Tel. Aug. fAmer. Corresp.) Another favourite 
punishment.. was that of * bricking which was done by 
bringing ihe knees close up to the chin and lashing the arms 
lightly to the knees. 

Brickbat (brrkba-t\ Also 6-7 brickbatt. 
[bee Brick sb 1 and Bat sb.'-] A piece or fragment 
of a brick ; properly, according to Gwilt, less than 
one half of its length. It is the typical ready 
missile, where stones are scarce. 

*563 87 Foxe A. <y M. III. 329 She sent a brickbat after 
him, and hit him on the back. 1597 S. Kinciie in Hist. 
Croydon App. 11783* 153 They have Piled up lhat trenche 
with, .brickbatt*, and rubbushe. 1726 Amherst Terrx Til. 
1 . 269 A very numerous mob .. assaulted the room .. with 
brickbats and stones. 1823 P. Nicholson Tract. Build. 
355 The three-quarter brick,or brick-bat, is callcd a closer. 
1871 Dixon Tosver IV. x.wii. 288 Mud and brick-bats greeted 
the returning guards. 

fig. 1642 Milton A Pol. Sweet. 11851' 275, I beseech ye 
friends, ere the brick-bats flye, resolve me and yourselves, 
is it blasphemy .. for me to answer a slovenly wmcer, 
b. comb, briekbat-choese. 

1784 .J-. TwaMLEY Dairying 59 To make brick bat Cheese 
. .pul it into a wooden mould in the shaj>e of a brick, press 
it a little, then dry it. 1861 Mrs. Beeton Bit. Honseh. 
Management 809 Brickbat cheese has nothing remarkable 
except its form. 

Bri’ckba t, v. [f. prec. sb.: cf. to Slone .] trails. 
To pelt with brickbats. 

1884 Boston iMass.) frnl. 27 Oct. 7 The Republican pro¬ 
cession was hrickbatted. 

Brick-dust (bri kdost). [f. as prec. + Dust.] 

1. Powdered brick. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hart. (1729) 195 Where the Soil is Clay 
..mingle it with Brick-dust. 1862 Enquire Within 279 The 
cayenne of commerce is adulterated with brick-dust. 

2. A tint or colour resembling that of brickdust. 

1807 One Led. Art 1. (1848) 247 The barren coldness of 

David, the brick-dust of the learned Poussin, 

b. attnb. 

1709 Steele Patter No. 9 f 1 Brickdusl Moll had scream’d 
through halfa Street. 1775 Clayton in Phil. Trans. EX V I. 
108 A brick-dust red. 1853 Kane Griuncll Exp. xviii. 
(1856) 135 'Pinged with a brick-dust or brown stain. 1873 
Tristram Moab xiii. 249 Its leaves and fruit-pods lare] a 
brick-dust orange. 

3. lienee Brickdust-like, Brickdusty^. 

1856 Kane A ret. Expi. ! I. ii. 35 The brickdusty poverty of 
the blood. 1863 Buckland Curios. A 'ad. Hist. Ser. 11. led. 4) 
205 There was a red brick-dust-like substance. 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Dec. 131/1 A light brick-dusty color. 

Brick-earth. (bri*k, 5 i}?). [f- Brick sb. + 
Earth.] Earth or clay suitable for making bricks; 
in Geo/, a clayey brownish earth lying below the 
surface soil in the London basin. 

1667 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 11 . 24 We went to search fur 
brick-earth. 1768 Tucker Lt. Sat. 11 . 75 Timber, stone, 
lime, and brick-earth for our habitation. 1878 Huxley 
Pitysiogr. x v ii. 280 In many places round London the sheet 
of gravel is overlaid by a thin deposit of brownish loam re- 
resented on the map as brick-earth since it is largely worked 
y brickmakers. 


Bricked (brikt),///. a. [f. Brick vi] Con¬ 
structed of brick ; laid or lined with brick. 

1673 Ray Jo urn. Lcnv C. 50 Fair new brickt House*. 1708 
Swift Bickerstaff Detected, Whether his grave is to be plain 
or bricked. 1851 lltus/r. Loiui. Xavs 83 The brieked-up 
window. 1861 Whyte Melville Mkt. Ilarb. 20 Stamping 
up a bricked passage. 

Brickel, obs. form of Buickle a. 

Brixken, CL. [See -en\] Of brick. 

1851 III. Land. News 19 Apr. 311 Commonplace bricken 
collages. 1859 Barnes Rhymes Dorset. Dial. II. 82 Up 
the bricken wall did rise. 1862 M ayhkw Crimin. Prisons 24 
London. .in its every-day bricken and hard-featured reality. 

+ Brixken, v. Obs. (Sec quots.) 

1691 Ray A’. «y E. Co. II \is., Bricken, to bridle up the head. 
1706 Phillips, Bricken, to hold in one’s Chin proudly, to 
bridle it. 

Brick-field (bri kffld . A field or piece of 
ground in which bricks are made. 

1801 Mar. Edgeworth Early Less. II. Harry Lucy, 
To go to the brick field to see how bricks were burned. 
1813 Examiner 1 Feb. 78/2 labourer in a brick field. 1858 
W. Ellis Vis. Madagascar xiii. 361 Spadefuls of soil piled 
unlike newly made bricks in a brick-field. 

Bri’ckfielder. [f- prec. +-ek b] Local name 
in Sydney, New South Wales, for a thick cloud of 
dust brought over the city by a south wind from 
neighbouring sandhills called ihe ‘Brickfields*). 

1853 Erasers Mag. XLVI 11 . 515 What the Sydney people 
call a ‘brickfielder'. 1862 Clara Aspinai.l 3 J rs. in Mel- 
bourne 188 A du*t *torm, a real ' Brickfielder' was blowing. 
1886 Cowan Charcoal Sk., The buster and brickfielder: 
Austral red-dust blizzard and red-hot simoom. 

Brickhil, brickill, obs. ff. Brick-kiln. 
Brixkhood. The state of being of brick. 

1752 H. Walpole Lett. 11837* L 175 Almost all ihe walls 
. .are in their native briekhooU. 

Brickish. bri*kij\ a. siting, [f. Brick sb. 5, 

+ -1511 1 .] * Jolly *, * ftne\ ‘capital’. 

1856 A. Smith Mr. Ledbury I. xix. 149* How’.* the limes?’ 

1 Brickish.' 

Brick-kiln (bri'k-kil,. Forms: 5 brykekyl, 
6 bricke keele, brycke kylne, 7 brick(e-kill, 
brick^e-kilne, (brickhil), 7-8 brickill, 8 - brick¬ 
kiln. A kiln or furnace for burning bricks. 

1481 [Implied in Brie k-k Hue r\. 1552 Hulof.T, Brycke 

kylne, fornax latcraria. 1580 Kakkt Ah'. B 1234 A 
bricke keele, fornax lateritia. 1611 Bible 2 Sam. xii. 31 

Passe through the brickc-kilne. 1701 Phil. Trans. XX III. 
1089 The burning of Brick in a Brickill. 1875 Ure Diet. 
Arts I. 524 The common brick kiln is a rectangular building, 
lienee Brick-kilner,a brick-burner or brickmaker. 
1481-90 Howard Housch. Bks. (1841) 171 I Lent, to the 
brykekylcr of Lppswich viij.rf. 

Bricklayer brrkl<Toj). Also 5 brekeleyer, 
5-6 bryehe leyer. [f. Brick sb. + Layer.] One 
who lays the bricks in building. 

Bricklayers itch: a cutaneous di*ea*e produced on the 
hands of bricklayers through contact with lime. 

1485 Catal. Jtarleian MSS. (1808 1 . 285/1 1 acence.. to re* 
teigne Richard Chezholmc brekeleyer. < 1500 Cocke LorclCs 
B. (18431 9 l ylcrs, bryehe leyers, harde hewers. 1562 Ad 
5 Eliz. iv. § 30 The Art or Occupation of a .. Brick-maker, 
Bricklayer, Tyler, a 1649 Due mm. ok Hawth. Conv. bet <c». 
B.y.tf IV. D. Wks. 224 lien Johnson, .was. .put to another 
craft, viz. to be a bricklayer. 1824 Byron yuan xvi. Iviii, A 
modern Goth, I mean a Gothic Bricklayer of Babel, call’d 
an architect. 1841 Makryat Pott* her iii. He took up the 
profession of a bricklayer's labourer. 

I lence t Bricklayery [cf. carpentry] =nexl. 

1677 M uxos Met h. Exerc. (1703) Title, The Art*of Smith¬ 
ing, Joinery, Carpentry, Turning, Bncklayery. 1703 Load. 
Gas. No. 3922/4 'Die Arts of .. Turning and Bricklayer^-. 

Bricklaying v bri , kl^*iij . The art or craft 
of building with brick. 

1484 Catal. Hartcian MSS. 11S081 L 284/2 Artificers ex- 
pertc in Breke-leying. 1602 Return fr. Parnass. 1. ii. <Arl>.) 
13 He were hetter betake himselfc to his old trade of brick¬ 
laying. 1876 Gwilt Archit. §1889 In the country the 
trades of bricklaying and plastering are usually united. 

t Brickie brik’l), a. Obs. or dial. Forms : 5 
brekyl(le, bryckcll, 6 bryckel, br ickel(l, bryklc, 
bryckle, 6- brickie. [A parallel form to ME. 
bruchel (it), pointing to OE. type *brycel , brycl-es 
v cf. the mod. forms much, mickle, earlier Sc. mekyl, 
from OE. my cel, mycl-cs') OTeut. *brukilo f. pa. 
pple. stem of brek-an OE. brecan) to break ; cf. the 
parallel Brittle OE. hrytel :-OTeut. *brulilo - 
f. pa. pple. stem of brfolan. See also ibe doublets 
Britchkl, Brock le, Bruckle.] 

1 . Liable to break, easily broken ; fragile, brittle. 

1468 Medulla Gram., Tracticeus, brekyl. Eragilis, free! or 

brekyl. 1523 Fitzherr. Husb. § 100 The houc before wyll 
be thycker. and more bryckle. 1534 Morf.Ow Hu• Passion 
Wks. 1398/2 As a bricke)) earthen pot in pieces al to frush 
them. 1591 Spenser Rnins Time .499 Tn Altare .. Was 
built of brickie clay. 161s Bible Wisd. xv. 13 This man 
that of earthly matter maketh brickie vessels. 1663 Ger- 
bier Counsel 54 Many Bricks, are brickie. 1747 Hooson 
Miner's Diet. E ijb, Where it lies in a Body of considerable 
thickne\% it is more Brickie and Joynty. 1875 Lane. Gloss. 
(E. D.S.) Brickie, britchet, fragile, brittle. 

2 . fig. Frail, weak. 

£-1460 Tor.vneley Myst. 101 The world..is ever in drede 
and brekyllc as glas. 1494 Faiiyan vi. ccxiv. 231 This 
transetory and bryckell lyfe. 1562 J. Heywood Prent. <$* 
Epigr. (1867) 157 Man is brickell. 1609 Bible (Douay* Ps. 
Ixxxix, Mans life as brickie as a spiders web. a 1640 Jack- 
son Wks. (1844) 1 . 3°3 This brickie earthly life. 
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3 . Jig. Delicate, ticklish ; requiring cautious 
handling. 

1568 Dk. Norfolk Let. in H. Campbell Lovedett.pi ary 
Q. Scots App. 28 You may see howc farre. .1 wade in this 
most bryklc cacc. 1816 Scott Old Mart, vii, * How l am to 
fend for.ye now in thae brickie limes'. 

J Brixkleness. Obs. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality ol being brickie or brittle ; fragility. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Aloe. (1573) 216 It is called 
glassy because of the frailtte ana bricklenes. 1671 Will of 
Walling, Kendal (Somerset Ho.), Considering the bricklc- 
nes of my state. 1680 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect. 
xxii. y8 The knowledge of the brickleness .. of a Stone. 

Brickmaker (brrkm^kai). One who makes 
bricks as his trade. 

1465 Mann, y Honseh. Exp. 301 The breke maker. 1 
did rekene wethe heme that makethe my breke. 1548 Ad 
2 <5- 3 Edw. VI, xv. $ 4 No Person.. shall.. let or disturb any 
..Lime-burner, Brick-maker. 1672 95 Roxb. Ballads II. 
474 Ititle) The Brickmaker’s Lamentation. 1875 URE Did. 
Arts 1 . 519 The Egyptians were great brick-makers. 

Bri ckmakiug. The trade or occupation of 
making bricks. 

1703. \ rt's hnprov. p.xit, Tanning, Brick-making, Season¬ 
ing of Wood. 1875 tlnE Did. Arts I. 519 Brick making is 
exceedingly ancient. 

Brick-red (bri kjre’d), a. Of the colour of 
red brick. 

1810 Henry Elan. Chew. (1826) II. 592 The colour ofthe 
precipitate, dicing much darker and more inclined to brick- 
red. 1843 Portlocr Gcol. 105 Brick-red calcareous grits. 
1882 Gardai 25 Mar. 204/2 Of a pleasing fiery brick-red 
uniform colour. 

Bricksetter. -Bricklayer. (In midlands 
and north.) 

1865 Spectator 18 Feb. i 32 The strike of the Manchester 
brick.seiters. 1878 F. Williams Midi. RaiEv. 357 Half a 
dozen bricksetter* casilig the 12 ft. length. 

Brick wall, sb . 1 (Formerly often written as 
one word brichoall, or with hyphen, as still alt rib.) 
A wall built of brick. 

1535 Co verdale 2 Kings iii. 25 There remayned hut the 
stones in the brickwall. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 818 
Set against a Brick-wall. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. *.v. 
Prick, Brick-walls are also found warmer and wholesomcr 
than those of free-stone and marble. 

attrib. 1785 Cowpeh Task tv. 771 That never pass their 
brick-wall 1 >ouik1s 

t Brixkwall, sb.- Obs. [A corruption of 
Brioole, associated by popular etymology with 
the brick wall of the tennis court: ‘ Mu si eke . . . 
which, tho’ Anaxias might conceiue was for his 
honour, yet indeede hee was but the Brick-wall to 
conuey it to the cares of the beloued Uhiloclea* 
Sidney Arcadia 283).] 

= Bricolk sb. 2 Also attrib. 

1580 I Iollyuano Tre as. Fr. Tong., 11 d fait vne bricole, 
he hath ptaied and made a Bricke-wall. 1611 Cotgr., 
Bricoler, to tosse, or strike a ball sideways; to give it a 
bricke wall (at Tennis). 1662 Sir A. Mkrvyn Sp. Irish 
Affairs 4 We come not to criminate, or to force a ball into 
the Dedan, but if any brick-wall expressions happen..it is 
rather a force upon us. 

t Bri ckwall, v. Obs. [corruption ol F. 
bricoler: see prec] Ira ns. To cause to rebound. 

1596 X ashe Saffron Walden Wks. (Grosart) 111 .20 Whiles 
thou niak'st a Tennis-court of their faces, by brick-walling 
thy clay-ball crosse vp and downc their cheekes. c 1600 J. 
Chamberlain Lett. <1861) 13 Tossed too and fro and brick- 
wald like a tennis ball from the one side to the other. 
a 1628 F. Greville Mnstafha v. (1633) 127 Brickwall your 
errors from one to another. 

Bri ckwork, brick work. 

1 . Builders’ work executed in brick. 

1580 I Iollyhand Treas. Er. Tong., Briqiiclcrte , bricke 
worke. 1594 I’lat ycu'elldio. iii. 78 Buildinges lhat consist 
of Brickwoorkc. 1703 Art's Improv. 1 . 4 By a rod of Brick¬ 
work, is meant, Sixteen Foot and half Square, at a Brick 
and half thick. 1779 Shmuoan Critic 1. ii. (1883) 159 A 
Detester ofvisihle Brickwork, in favour of the new-invented 
Stucco. 1874 Parker lllust. Gothic Archil. 11. 271 The 
brickwork of the [Roman] Empire, .is the finest brickwork 
in the world. 

2 . Building with bricks; bricklaying. 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 245 'I'ools used in Brick Work. 

3 . pi. A place where bricks are made. 

1703 Proclam., in Loud. Gas. No. 3879/4 Owner ol the 
Brick and Pantile Works near Tilbury Fort. 1875 Ure Did. 
Arts 1 . 525 In many brick-works near Paris, screw presses 
are now used for consolidating the bricks, .in their moulds. 

Bricky (bri ki), sb. colloq. One who works 
with bricks, a bricklayer, a brickfield or bricklayer’s 
labourer. 

1883 J. Stratton Hof sty Hoff. 133 The occupations of 
the people are chiefly. .dustmen, brickies, sweeps. 

Bri cky, a. [f. Brick + -Y 1 .] a. Made or 
built of brick, b. Full of or abounding in bricks, 
c. Of the colour of brick, brick-red. 

1596 Spenser Prothal. viii, Those bricky towres. .Where 
..the studious Lawyers haue their bowers. 1610 W. Foi.k- 
1NGHAM Art of Survey i. xi. 41 Brickie rubble. 1862 Spec¬ 
tator 29 Mar. 355 Amid the desolate bricky preparations of 
* building-lease’ ground. 1884 St. James's Gaz. 10 May 6/2 
The flesh-lints arc a little hot and bricky. 

Ilencc Bri ckiness. 

Mod. ‘The unrelieved brickincss of the place.’ 

Bricole (brrkal, brikJwl). Also 6 brie-, 
brik-, briccoll, 7 bricol, briccole, brickoll, 9 
bricolle ; see also corrupt form Brickwall. [a. 
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F .bricole ([t.briccola,Sp. brigold )late \*,briccola. 
Ulterior derivation uncertain : see Littrd.] 

1 . An ancient military engine or catapult for j 
throwing stones or bolts. 

1525 Ld. Berners From. 11 . clxxi. fclxvii.] 500 In this j 
tow re was a bricoll or an engyn whiche..dyde cast great 1 
stones. 1614 Sylvester Be tint lias Rescue in. 109 Tlf 
Enginer.. Bends here his Bricol, there his boystrous bow. 

1840 L. Ritchie Windsor Castle 214 The bncolle, which 
discharged large heavy darts with square heads. 

2 . In Tennis : The rebound of a ball from the 
wall of a tennis court, 'a side-slroakc at Tennis 
wherein the ball goes not right forward, but hits 
one of the walls of the court, and thence bounds 
towards the adnerse partie’ (Cotgr. 1611); also 
fig. an indirect, unexpected stroke or action. 

Similarly in Billiards (see quot.). 

1598 Florio, Briccola, a brikoll or rebounding of a ball 
from one wall to another in a tenis court, a 1631 Donne 
Lett. (1651) 65 That love, which..fell not directly, and 
immediately upon my self, hut by way of reflection or 
Briccole. 1694 R. L'Estrange/ oAfo? cccciv. 435 Couzen’d I 
with a Bricole at Tennis. 1798 H. Walpole Lett. <1857) 1 . 
Introd. hi Introducing two courtiers to acquaint one 
another, and by bricole tne audience, with what had passed 
in the penetralia. 1863 Hoyle's Contes (ed. Pardon) 378 
The ball, .will jump on reaching the cushion, especially if 
played bricole, across the cushion. 1880 Boy's Own Bk. 

638, Bricole, a ball struck against a cushion in order to make 
a cannon or hazard on its recrossing the table. 

3. 1 lamess worn by men in drawing guns, where 
1 torses cannot be used or procured. 

1864 in Webster. 

tBri'COle, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] To cause 
to rebound ; ‘to pass a Ball, to toss it side*ways ’ 
(Phillips, 1706). See also Brick wall v. 

i6ix Florio, Briccotare, to brickoll from wall to wall. 

t Bricou n. Obs. rare. [a. OF. bricon, bricuui] 

A knave. 

a 1400 Cato's Morals 103 in Cursor M. App. iv, If kou be 
foie and bricoun and kepis no3t in rcsoun. 

Brid, var. of Bird, Bred, Burd. 

Bridal (brai’dal), sb. (a.) Forms : 1 brid-ealo, 
-ealu, 2-6 brydale, bridale, 3, 7- bridal. Also 
(3 bridel), 3-4 (s.w.) brudale />'), 3-7 bridall, 

4 bruydale (bruytale, bridhale', 4-5 (At’///) 
bredale, 5 bredeale, 6 brydall, brideall, bry- 
deale, brideale, (7 bride hall). [OK. bryd-calo 
(infl.-£tf&d),lit. ‘weddingale’, ‘wedding banquet or 
conviviality’: see Bride sb. 5 (in comb.), and Alk. 
The analytical form, with stress (primary or second¬ 
ary) on -a/e, never died out, was very common 
c 1600, and is still used as a historical or antiqua¬ 
rian term: see Bride-ale. On the other hand 
the individualized brrdal, with the stress and 
sense of ale quite suppressed, occurs before 1300, 
and remains as the living word.] 

1 . A wedding feast or festival; a wedding. 

(The sense 4 wedding feast ’ is distinct in early usage ; by 
the time of Wyclif the word was often extended to include 
the whole proceedings of the wedding or marriage, in which 
use it was often made plural (cf. L. nufttix, spousal in, F. 
noces , ME. sfosailes , mod. nuptials ); it is now chielly 
poetic, except when used attributively «sce 2). 

1075 6 O. E. Chron. (Worcester MS. 1 p.cr wais pet bryd 
ealo [Laud MS. eaial btet wars manesra manna bealo. 
Ibid. (Laud MS.) /Et pain bryd ealod [Worcester MS. 
brydlope] art NorSwic. cizoo Ormin 14002, I )fe land 
o (Jalile Wass an bridale ^arrkedd. a 1300 CursorM. 13363 
Bridall [r». r. bridel, bridale] was )>ar broidenan. 1340 Ayetio. 

233 f>e wyse maydines. .yeden tn m;d be bredgome to ]> e 
bredale. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. n. 36 A lie Riche.. 
weoren bede to k e Bruyt-ale [v. r. in B., C., bre-, bri-, 
brti-, hruy-, brydale]. 1382 Wyclif Song 0/Sol. Argt. 73 
The bridalis of Crist and of the Chircne. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. (1879' 301 Pc day was sette of hire bredeale. 1552 
Hui.oet, firydeale, nuptus . 1562 J. Hkvwood Pro?’. 4 

Epigr. (1867) 12 It is, as lelth vs this olde tale, Meetc, that 
a man be at his owne brydale. 1575 Lankiiam Let. ',1871) 

20 A solem brydeale of a proper, coople. 1581 Mahbeck 
Bk. of Notes 140 The pompeof Bridealls. 1604 Suaks. Oth. 
lit. iv. 130 Such obseruancie As fits the Bridall. 17*4 
Ramsay Tend. Misc. (1733) I. 89 Let us a’ to the bridal, For 
there will be lilting there. 1808 Scott Lochinvar iii, O 
come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, Or to dance at 
our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar? 1859 Tennyson Enid 
231, I. .Will clothe her for her bridals like the sun. 

Jig. 1632 G. Herbert Temple , Vertne 5 , Sweet day, so 
cool, so calm, so bright, The hridall of the earth and skie. 

2 . Since 1600, mostly used attributively, by asso¬ 
ciation with adjectives (of Lat. origin) in - al, as 
nuptial, natal, mortal, etc. Most of the earlier 
attributive uses or combinations of Bride also 
reappear with bridal, as bridal bed, bowl, cake, 
chamber, house, knot, ring, etc., and many of more 
modern character, as bridal cheer , day, dinner , 
dress, favour, morn, veil, wreath, etc., etc., where 
wedding may always be substituted. These are 
sometimes unnecessarily hyphened. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 50 Brydale bowse, nuftorium. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. v. ii. 3 Wliere and when her bridale cheare t 
Should be solemniz’d. — Prothal. 17 Adornd with dainty 
gerames .. Against the brydale day. 1596 Suaks. Tam. 
Shr. in. ii. 221 Gentlemen, forward to the bridall dinner. 
[bid. iv. i. 181, 1 will bring ibee to thy Bridall chamber. 

4 1600 Lyrics for Lutenists (Collier) 3 Shee can .. trimnie 
with plums a bridall cake. x6xx Ram Alley tv. i. in Hazl. 


Dodsley X. 338 Quaffing out our bridal bowl. 1714 ^ Ouse 
Force Rctig. 1. 85 Nowon the bridal-bed his eyes were cast. 
17x7 Pope Pilotsa 219 For her the Spouse prepares the 
bridal ring. 1800 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda xix, Lady 
Anne Percival came..with a bridal favour in her hand. 
1810 Southey Thataba vn. xxxi, Who comes from the 
bridal chamber? 1850 Tfnnvson lit Mem. Concl. 28 But 
where is she, the bridal flower.. She enters, glowing like 
the moon Of Eden on its bridal bower. 1874 Black Pr. 
Thule 9 Marching at the bead of a bridal procession. 

b. Sometimes more distinctively adjective, in 
construction or in sense : = Of or pertaining to a 
bride, worn by a bride (e. g. bridal bouquet, veil, 
wreath) ; bride-like. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (18111 11 .140 With a simpering 
altogether bridal. 1809 J. Barlow Columb. 111. 501 Nor 
shall thou e’er lie told, my bridal fair. 1865 Miss Mulocii 
Cltr. Mistake 108 She stood, all in her fine garments, a fair, 
white, bridal-likc vision. 

+ 3 . \ellipt.) pi. 7 m are. — Bridaller. 
c 1630 Risoon Surr. Devon § 225 (1810) 239 Apparcll'd in 
their Test array, As bridals use upon their nuptial day. 

Bri daller, rare. [f. Bridal h- -eiiK] One’who 
takes pari in a bridal ; fa. a bride or bridegroom ; 
b. a wedding-guest. 

1640 Brathwait Art asleep, Unsb. I 47 There was no 
Activity sure a wanting in those two jovial Bridaller*. 1830 
Hogg in Blacky. Mag. XXV 11 . 2iy The fairy bridaller* 
descending Straight from the moon. 

Bridally (brardali), adv. [f. Bridal 2 b + 
-ly^J In bridal attire ; as for a wedding. 

1836 Macrfadv Retain. IT. 25 She seemed bridally attired. 
1883 Sir W. Muir [slant 16 Black-eyed maidens all bridally 
attired. _ 

t Bri'dalry- Obs. rare ~L =Buideshh\ 

1742 Richardson Pamela 111 . 7S A poor Girl has. .but a 
few Weeks Courtship, and perhaps a first Months Bridalry, 
if that, and then she’s as much a Slave to a Husband, as 
she was a Vassal to her Father. 

Bri’dalty. rare. In 7 bridaltee. [f. Bridal 
+ -ty : cf. mayoralty , shrievalty. ] Wedding,bridal. 

1633 B. Jonson Love's Welcome 11854) 780 2 At Quintain 
he, In honour of this bridaltee, Hath challeng’d either wide 
countee. 1845 Whitehall xxii. 161 There is more mirth 
with them than at a bridally. 

Briddle, obs. form of Bridle. 

Bride brakP, sb. ] Forms: 1 bryd, 2-4 
Kentish bred(e, 2-3 (s.w.) brude^/V), 3 brid, 

3 4 bryd, 4 bruyd), 4-6 bryde, 4 bride. 
[Common Teut.: OK. bryd str. fern. OS. brfid 
(M LG. brfid, MDu. brunt -de. Du. bruid^, OMG., 
MUG. hr fit (mod.G. brant), ON. bnn)r (Sw. Du. 
brud\ Goth, brfifis OTeut. *brfidi-z ; the 
general sense is ‘ bride’, but in Gothic, though 
this sense is also evidenced by the compound 
brfipfaps ‘ bridegroom’ faps Gr. mkri? for *trdm, 
Skr. path ‘lord’), the only sense actually occur¬ 
ring is ‘daughter-in-law’; the med.L. brula, 
OF. hruy, F. bru, Kumansch briitl, from OI1G., 
have also only the sense ‘daughter-in-law’: cf. 
Gr. ‘daughter-in-law’ and ‘bride’. Not 

known outside Teutonic: though some would 
identify with it If fit is an Italian name of 4 Venus 
mater’. Radieal sense uncertain : possibly the 
verb root bru- ‘ to cook, brew, make broth a 
duty of a daughter-in-law in the primitive family.] 
I. As separate word. 

1. A woman at her marriage; a woman just 
about to be married or very recently married. 

The term is particularly applied on the clay of marriage 
and during the 4 honeymoon ’, but is frequently used from 
the proclamation of the banns, or other public announcement 
of the coming marriage. In the parliamentary debate on 
Prince Leopold's allowance, Mr. Gladstone, being criticized 
for speaking of the Princess Helen as the 4 bride \ said be 
believed that colloquially a lady when engaged was often 
called a ‘bride*. This was met with ‘Hear! hear! from 
some, and 4 No ! no ! ’ from others. Probably ‘bride elect ’ 
would have satisfied critics. 

c 1000 /Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 171, Sponsa, bryd. 
c 1000 Age. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 1 And ferdon on?;en hone bryd- 
guman and \>a bryde. c 1160 llatton G. ibid., On}en Jkmiiiu 
ured-gumen and bare brede. c 1200 Ormin 15337 Crisstesshird 
.. Iss crisstess brid onn erj>e. a 1225 Auer. R. 164 Ncfde 
he brude ibrouhl bom ? a 1300 Havelok 2131 Hauelok lay 
on his lift side, In his arntes his bri lit e bride. r 1385 
Chaucer L. G. W. 2622 The nyght is come the bryd shal 
go to bedde. c 1450 Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 691, Hec dotni- 
duca>* bryde. 1535 Coverdale i Mace. ix. 37, & brought 
bryde from Madaba with greate pompe- 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. S,- Jttl. t. ii. 11 Ere we may thinke her ripe to be a 
Bride. 1671 M ii.ton Samson 320 To seek in marriage that 
fallacious bride. 1858MACKAY Three P'Envers, Tlius l won 
my blushing bride One happy summer-day. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. 13 Feb. 8/2 The bride, .wore a dress of white satin 
embroidered with pearls. 

fig. 1611 Bible Re?\ xxi. 9, I will shew thee the Bride, 
the Lambes wife, a 1835 Mrs. He mans Death-d. Fort ter. 
The youth went down to a hero’s grave, With the sword, 
his bride, a 1850 Eliza Cook Rcroer's Song , The Ocean’s 
my home, and my bark is my bride. 

•f 2. In 15 th and 16 th c. denoting also a bride¬ 
groom ; = spouse. Obs. Cf. bride-couple in 6 . 

c 1440 Promp Pan>. 50 Bryde, infra in spowse, sponsus, 
sponsa. 1483 Cat It. Aug/. 43 A Bride ; sponsa , sponsus 
vtr eitts. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. n. (1641) aii/a 
Sweet Daughter dear.. Isis blesse thee and thy Bride With 
golden fruit. Ibid. it. iv. n. 213/1 Art thou not Shee, that 
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with a chaste-sweet flame Did’st both our Brides' hearts 
into one heart frame ? 

f 3 . Occas. found = Bunn t lady, maiden ’, etc. ; 
but perh. only by confusion. 

Thus in the quot. from Cursor M. the later versions have 
bride , bruyd, for the birde (— Kurd of the Cotton MS. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7131 Vn-tojmt birde [P'airf. bride, Trim 
bruyd]. .Sampson al pe soth hir tald. 

4 . A collectors name far the Dark Crimson 
Underwing moth (Catocala sponsa). 

i860 Gossk Rom. Nat. Hist. 26 Ha! the lovely ‘bride’! 

If you can net her, you have a beauty. 

II. Tn combination. 

Bricle- had originally the force of ‘bridal, wed¬ 
ding’ (the primitive marriage being essentially 
the acquisition of a bride : so in all the OK. com¬ 
pounds of bryd-. Only in modern combinations, as 
bride-like, brideless, is bride used in sense 1. 

5 . Obvious comb. a. bridal, wedding’, as 
bri de-ban quel, -barn, -bell, -chamber, - clothes , -day, 
-kiss, -ring, -sleep, -song, -wife. b. =‘bride’, as 
brideless, bride-lifter . -lifting, bride-like, bride- 
wblowing adj. 

a- 1633 Ford ’Tis Pity iv. i. That marriage seldom’s 
good, W here the “bride-banquet so begins in blood. 1652 
Kkome Jo?'. CV/TfMV. ii. 424 We aremist within the "Bride- 
Barn among the Revell rout. 1850 Mrs. Browning I 'cent* 
II. 29 The merry “bride-bell Ring-, clear through the green- 
wood. Ibid. \ 1 . 46 Why glads it thee, that a ^bride-day be 
By a word of woe defiled, c 1380 Wvcue De Dot. Pact 
Sel. Wks. III. 440 }if we have fenne ‘Lryde-cloJ>i<, we shal 
for even- be dampned. 1830 Carlyle Richter Misc. 11857' 
II. 150 Caroline .. bestowed 011 him the bride-ki^ of her 
own accord. 1851 Kingsi.ev l’east xiii. 246 Where is your 
bride-ring, my fair maid? 1871 Rossetti Eden Bower 
xvii, Thai he may..curse* the day when the “bride-deep took 
him. 1587 Golding De Mo may xxiv. 372 For * Bride-song*^, 
they bee not wanting. 1629 Ford Lovers Mel. v. i, 
Sorrows arc chang’d to bride-songs. 1567 Tukbeky. 
Or’id's Pip is t. 51 Nc didst thou cause a marriage bed for 
“bridewife to be dresl. 

b- 1884 Tennyson Jiecket 170 The ’bvideless Becket is 
thy King and mine. 1865 McLennan Prim. Marriage 
A young fellow called the “‘bride-lifter lifts the bride. 1871 
Tv lor Priut. Cult. 1 . 65 Bridelifting’ has been noth rd 
as 011c of the regular games of the litile native boys and 
girls. 1824 i\I tss Mn ford l 'Mage Ser. 1.11863' 117,1 ne\ ev 
saw any thing so delicate ami bride-like as she looked in 
her white gown. 1832 L. II uni Poems 173 t he “bride- 
widowing sword. 

(j. Special cuinb.: f bride-belt, the zone or belt 
worn by a virgin; \ bride-bowl - Bridk-ctp; 
bride-bush, a bush hung out at the (village) ale 
house in honour of a wedding; t bride-eouple, a 
newly-wedded pair; bride-door, the door of the 
BiiidehoUse ; bride-knot, a wedding favour: 

+ bride-leader, the precursor of the later Biude- 
max, who brought the bride to the bridegroom ; 
t bride-mother, one who acts the pari of mother at 
weddings in some countries ; bride-price, money 
paid for a bride; bride-squire = BuiDEMAN ; 
bride-stake, a pole set up to dance round at a 
wedding ; bride-weed, a bride’s dress or veil ; 
bride-wort, Meadow-sweet Spinva LI maria ); 
also, American Meadow-sweet S. saiicfolia). 
Also Buii>e-alk, Bride-woman, q. v. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas (16081 376 Thon wed n wife, 
another’fore thy face Shall lose her ’bride-belt. 1630 B. 
Jonson *\V«u Inn Argt., Lord Beaufort .. calls for his bed 
and bride-bowl to be made ready. 1654 G.wton Pest. 
Notes ii. iv. 50 His Bride-bush, which to that purpose is 
very good, if a thorne or two were pluckt out of it. 1635 
J. Havward Banish'd I’irg. 172 Having lodg'd the bride- 
couple a-bed. 1864 Atkinson WhilbyGloss, s.v. Bridcfoor. 
To run 4 for the ‘bride-door'; the race for the bride's gift by 
young men, who wait at the church-door till the marriage 
ceremony is over. The prize i.s usually a ribbon, which is 
worn for the day in the hat of the winner. 1694 Ladies 
Diet. tN.\ Nor was he slow in furnishing the ‘bride-knots 
and favours. 1552 11 ulokt, * Bryde leader, pronnbus. 1561 
Davs tr. Bit/linger on A/oc. 11573' 202 The Apostles as the 
“bridcleaders. .haue brought the Church to our Sauiour, a 
chaste virgin. 1712 Lond.Gaz. No. 4987/1 The F.mpress 
Dowager with the Vice-Admiral’s Lady, were the "‘Bride- 
Mothers. 1876 Digby Real Prop. iii. i. $ 4. 113 By early 
Teutonic custom..the ‘bride-price, or price paid by the 
intending husband to the family of the bride. 1885 Pall 
MatlG. 7 Feb. 5/1 When the bride price has been paid, the 
girl runs away and hides, .and his friend compare our * best 
man *) brings her home by force. 1633 B. Jonson Love's 
Wole., The two "bride-squires, .were in two yellow leather 
doublets. 1854 Svn. Dorell Balder xxiii. 123 The mist 
is as a *brideweed on the moon. 1863 Brior Plant-n., 
*Bridgivort , from its resemblance to the white feathers 
worn by brides. 

Bride (brMd), shf [a. V. bride bridle, bonnet 
string = Pr. and Sp. brula, from Teutonic: cf. 
OIIG. bridel : see Bridle J 
4 1 . A bridle, rein. Alsoy?^. Obs. 
c 1300 K. Alls. 7627 How love heom ladde by strong bride. 
a 1300 A'. Horn 772 Bcrild. .tok him bi bride. 

2 . The delicate net-work which connects the pat¬ 
terns in lace ; also, a bonnet-string. 

1869 Latest News 3 Oct. 5 One [bonnet].. is very pretty 
made of velvet and black lace ; black or white tulle brides. 
1883 Mag. of A rt Dec 67/2 The delicate beauty of its white 
knots lightly held together by cobwebby 4 brides’. 

3 . Surg. Membranaceous filaments found in the 
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centre of abscesses or in deep wounds which pre¬ 
vent the escape of pus, or cause morbid adherence. 

1845 Encycl. Metrop.y VII. 739 When thematuration [of 
the pustule in small-pox] is complete the ‘ bride .ruptures. 

+ jBride (braid), v. 1 1 Obs. [f. Bride j 0 . 1 ] 

1 . inlr. To play or act the bride. (Also with it.) 

1530 Palsgr. 465/2 This mayde brideth very well, ccste 

puce lie fait lesfouste tresbieu. 1506 Siiaks. Tam. Shr. 111. 
ii. 253 Shall sweet Bianca practise how to bride it ? a 1652 
Bro.ve Eng. Moor 1. in, Would yon have brided it so lump- 
ishly With your spruce younker? 

2 . trans . To wed, marry. Also absol. 

1601 Death Earl Huntington 1. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 
231 [Hel will not bed, forsooth, before he bride, c 161a 
Fletcher Two Noble Kinsmen (L.), I knew a man.. who A 
lass of fourteen brided. a 1658 Cleveland Cl. Vindicix 
(16771 92 This Wench he fain would have Brided. 

t Bride, &’-*' Obs. rare. [perh. f. Bride sb.- : cf. 
Bridle vi] inlr. To mince, practise affectedly. 

1530 Palsgr. 951 To bride, nidger [Cotgr. Niger, to trifle, 
play the fop or mdget 1^93 N asiie Eourc Lett, Confsit. 80 
He brides it and simpers it out aerie. 1598 Florio, Cineis- 
chi are, to minse it or bride it in eating or speaking. 

Bride-ale, bridale (broWViL. [A conscious 
retention or restoration of the earlier analytical 
form of Bridal sb. [q. v.] in its early sense.] 

1. A wedding-feast of the Old English type, an 
ale-drinking at a wedding. 

1000-1500 [see HmnAL 1]. 1540 Cranmf.r Bible Prcf., 

Neither (is) weepinge convenient at a brideate 1577 Harri¬ 
son England 11. \ i. 18771150 In fea.sting phe husbandmen) 
doo exceed after their manor : espcciallie at bridales. 1589 
Pi’ttlxham Eng, Pocsie iArb.» 197 For recreation of the 
common people at Christmasse diners and hridenies. 1621 
Ainsworth Annot. Gen. xxix. 22 A banquet named in Hebr. 
of drinking. .Such we call a Bride-ale. 1762 Hume Hist. 
Eng, lii. 11806' IV. 97 Wakes, church-ales, bride-ales, and 
oilier cheerful festivals of the common people. 1857 Toulm. 
Smith Parish 503. 1864 Palgravf A or in, Eng. III. 126 

The doleful bn dale of Dole. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(18761 II vii. 151 Tostig’s bride, whose bride-ale had been 
so cruelly interrupted. 

2 . ; The warmed, sweetened, and spiced ale, pre¬ 
sented to a weddingpartyon its return from Church* 

Atkinson Provine. Dauby, Yorkshire t 1863V 
Bri de-bed. arch. [f. Bride- = wedding.] 
The nuptial couch, the marriage bed. 

1532 More Confut. Tiudale W’ks, 575/2 F.re they went to 
iheyr bryde bedde. 1602 Siiaks. Hum. v. i. 268. 1 thought 
ihy Bride-bed to hauc dccktisweet Maid'. 1848 Kingsley 
Saint's Brag. iv. i. 18? What right have I to arrogate 
Christ’s bride-hed ? 

Bridecake (hrordk^k'. Also 9 bride s-cakc. 
[f. Bride- wedding.] A rich, highly ornamented 
cake, eaten at a wedding ; wedding cake. 

1552 Hulokt, Bryde cake, sumanalia. a 1600 Rob. Hood 
ikitson n. i. 211, I got a good piece Of bride-cake, and so 
came away. 1606 Choice , Chance, etc. 118S11 ^4 Breakefast, 
where a bride-cake and a messe of cream, with the help of 
a cold pie, staled our stomackes well. 1666 Pepvs Diary 
17 Aug., Had a piece of bridecake >ent me by Mrs. Barbary. 
1822 \V. Irving Braccb. Halt u849’i474 Loads of bride-cake 
were distributed. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring I.. 171 Slices 
of the bride-cake. 

Bri de-chamber, arch. The room in which 
a wedding is celebrated ; the nuptial apartment. 

1579 J. Stcbhes Gaping GutfC iv. To be a doleful bryde 
in iheyr bloody brydehambers. 1611 Bible Matt. ix. 15 
Can the children of the bride-chamber mourne, as. long ns 
the bridegrome is w’ith them? 1871 Mori.fy Crtf. Mis,. 
1886' 1 . 268 Topics eternally old, yet of eternal freshness, 
the perennial truisms uf the grave and of the bride-chamber. 

Bri’de-CUp. arch, or Obs. [f. Bride- = wed¬ 
ding.] a. A cup or bowl handed round at a 
wedding, b. A cup of spiced ingredients pre¬ 
pared at night for the ‘ bridc-couple *. Also fig. 

1554 Philpot Exam. «y Writ. 241 God doth call me *niost 
unworthy) to drink of the Bride-cup of his Son. 156a1 I. 
Hfvwood Prov. Epigr. (1867) 15The drynke of my bride 
cup I should haue forborne. 1630 B. Jonson Nc~w Inn. v. i. 
Get our bed ready, chamberlain, And, host, a bride-cup; 
you have rare conceits, And good ingredients. 1633 yack 
of Newhcry in Laneham’s Let, <1871) 20 There was a fair 
bride-cup of silver gilt carried before her, wherein was a 
goodly branch of rosemary. 182a W. Irving Braccb. Halt 
II. 323 The butler bore before her the bride-cup. 

Bridegroom (brardgnrm). Forms: a. 1 brfd- 
guma, 2-3 brid-, brudgume, 3 bridgom(e, 3-4 
bridegome, 4 brydgome, ( Kentish ) bredgome ; 
0 . 6 brydegrome, 6-7 bridegrome, -groome, 
bridgroome, 6- bridegroom, [a. OE .brydguma, 
f. bryd, Bride +guma ‘man’ (poetic) *OTent. 
gum on-, cognate with L. horn in-. The compound 
was Common Teut.: cf. OS. brhdigomo (MDn. 
brfidegomc, Du. bntidcgom), 011 G. brhtigomo 
(MliG. briutegome , Ger. briiutigam\ OX. brrid- 
gttmi (Sw. britdguniniCy Da. bntdgom) OTeut. 
*bn<digumoit- ; not preserved in Gothic, which has 
brftpfaps = ‘bride’s lord’. 0 . After Gome became 
obs. in ME., the place of bndegomc was taken in 
16lh c. by bridegrome , f. groine, Groom * lad ’. 

During the 14th c. the only known examples of bridegome 
are northern or Kentish : no instances at all arc known in 
the 15th c,, and in the Promptorium and Catholicon, bryde 
is of both sexes : sec Bride 1 a. The 16th c. brydegrome 
was thus peril, really the ' bride-lad\ i. c. the lad who was 
a * bride *: cf. bride-conplc , and the original senses of 
bride-man , bride-woman. Was it a new independent 


formation only accidentally resembling brydegome , or had 
the latter survived in some dialect, whence it was drawn 
forth in the 16th c. in a mistaken form?] 

1. A man about to be married, or very recently 
married. 

a. Form brydegome . 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John iii. 28 Se 5 e bryde hasf 3 , se is bryd- 
guma [Lindisf. se oe hzefes 5 a bryd brydguma is], e 1200 
Ormis 10393 T° beon bridgumc nemmnedd. city* J/ali 
Me id. 9 Gen ti lie wimmen. .Jmt nabbe 3 hwerwi 5 buggenham 
brudgume. a 1300 Cursor M. 13424 ]>an left [>e bridgom 
his bride, a 1300 E. E. Psalter xvili. [xix.] 6 Als bride-gome 
nf his boure comand. 1340 Aycnb. 233 pe wyse maydincs 
. .yeden in mid pe bredgome to pe bredale. 

0 . Form biidegroom. 

1526 Tin dale yohn iii. 29 He that hath the bryde is the 
brydegrome. But the frende of the brydegrome, which, etc. 
[Wyclif He that hathawif is the hnusbondc, but the frende 
of the spouse, etc ]. 1535 Cover dale 2 Esdr. xvi. 34 The 

daughters shal inoume, hauinge no brydegromes. 1580 
Bakkt Ah\ B 1241 A Bridegroome, sponsus. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. in. i. 153 And is the Bride and Bridegroom 
coming home? 1791 Burns Lament f. Earl Glencairn 
x, The bridegroom may forget the bride Was made his 
wedded wife yestreen. 1875 Jowett Plato <ed. 21 III. 71 
He.. d roses himself as a bridegroom and marries his master’s 
daughter. 

b. Jig. Said of Christ in his relation to the 
Church, or as heavenly spouse of a nun. 

a 1225 St. Marker. 19 Bring me to pi brihte bur, brudgume 
of wimnc. 1842 Tennyson St. Agnes' E. 31 For me the 
Heavenly Bridegroom waits. 

2 . comb, or alt rib. 

1647 Cowlf.y Mistr.y Gazers iv, On the earth with Bride¬ 
groom-Heat, He [the sun] does still new Flowers beget. 
1711 Shaftfsb. Charttc. 1 1 . 396 The bridegroom-doge, who 
in his stately Bucentaur iloats on the bosom of his Thetis. 

Brrdegroom, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To act as bridegroom to, lo wed. 

1868 A. Menken lufelicia 3 A Midnight swooped down 
to bridegroom the Day. 

Bri’degroomship. The position of bride¬ 
groom. 

a 1567 Harding in Jewel Dcf ApolA 1611)81 As touching 
the Bridcgroomeship. .Christ is the only Bridegroome of the 
Church. 

Bridohall, corrupt form of Bridal. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. City of God 230 In the Bride-hall 
chamber. 

Bridehood. [f. Bride + -hood.] The state 
or position of a bride. 

1839 Bailey Rest ns (1854'* 319 To fit her for her bridehood. 

t Brvdehouse. Obs. or dial. [f. Bride- — 
wedding.] The house where a wedding is held. 

1550 Cover u ale Spir. Perle xii Wks. 1844 I. 133 From 
the. .marriage or bride-house gocth many one home heavy 
and sad. 1594 Taming of Shrew in Halliwell's Shaks, VI. 
281 We shall have good cheere anon at the bridehouse. 
1675 T. Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 554 She may .. be 
brought into the bride-house with all solemnity. 

Bridel, bridell^e, obs. IT. Bridal, Bridle. 

+ Bri*de-lace. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. Bride- = 
wedding.] 

1. A piece of gold, silk, or other lace, used to 
bind up the sprigs of rosemary formerly worn at 
weddings ; the earlier form of wedding favours. 

1575 Lanfham Let. 118711 21 Eucry wight with hiz blu 
bucKcram bridelacc vpon a brannch of green broom <cau/ 
rozemary iz skant theari. 1599 Voksym Angry Wom. Abingd. 
118411 25 A nosegay bound with laces in his hat, Bridclaces, 
sir. 1622 Boys li ks. (1630) 531 Vou are a kiude friend in¬ 
deed to come in hither without your wedding apparel] and 
bride-lace. 1663 Killigrew Parson's Wed. iv. ii, Do you 
give these favours? Are these your bride-laces? 

2. ft. The Striped ribbon-grass, or Lady’s Gar¬ 
ters Phalaris aruttdinacea var.\ 

t Bri'delock. Obs. In r brydldc, 3 brudlae, 
-lak. [QIC brydidc (piA nuptials, marriage, f. 
bryd- Bride- + Me play: cf. wedlock .] An OE. word 
for * marriage ’, which did not survive the 13 th c. 

c 1000 Canons of AElfric 9 (Bosw.) /Et 8am brydlacum. 
a 1225 yuliana 7 To brudlae and to bed ibrohte. c 1230 
Mali Meid, 9 On hare brudlakes dei. 

f Bri’delope. Obs. [late OIC. brydttf, either 
*brydhleafy or ad. OX, brufthlaitf, brullauf (Sw. 
broil off. Da. brylluf wedding; cf. 011G. brtUh- 
laufly - loufty MHG. hr ii! loaf, Ger. (arch.) brauf - 
lauf ; f. OTeut. hr hiti- Bride + hlauf- run, Leap.] 
The oldest known Teutonic name for * Wedding’: 
lit. ‘the bridal run’, or ‘gallop’, in conducting 
the bride to her new home. See Grimm, Branllauf ; 
and cf. Bkoose. ? Only in OE. 

<*950 Lindisf Gosf. Matt. xxii. 2 Gelic. .cync-menn seSe 
dycle 8a brydlopa l — nuptias] sunc his. 1076 O. E. C/tron. 
(MS. D) >Et 8am bryd lope mt NorSwic [ Laud MS. has 
bryd-ea!o 3 ). 

Bri'dely, Cl. rare. [OE. brydelic nuptial, f. 
brydy Bride: the 16th c. word may have been 
formed anew, as * bridely ’ in sense of * bridc-like ’, 
might possibly be said now.] Nuptial, bridal. 

a 1100 Cott. deep. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 388 (also 530) 
/);viwrt/r,pabiydclican Rewrite. 1565 Golding Ovid’s Met. 
1. <1593) :6 i’he ix>nd of bridelie bed. 1567 Turbkrv. Ovid’s 
Epist . 71 In spousal bandc and bridely knot be tyde. 
Briaemaid, earlier form of Bridesmaid. 
Bri’demaiden. arch, or dial. =^Bridemaid, 
BniDKSMAlD. 1 fence Bridesmaidensbip sb. 


1808 Scott Lochiu7>ar vi, The bridemaidens whispered 
‘’Twere belter by far’. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 239 The bride-maidens were only less smart than the 
bride. 1839 Bailey Festus (1854) 300 The stars Were her 
immortal bridemaidens. 1884 E. Simcox in 19 th Cent. June 
1047 Based on the widest experience of brides maiden ship. 

t Bri’deman. Obs. or dial. [f. Bride- = 
wedding, or in sense 2.] 

+1. = Bridegroom. Obs. 

X613 T. Godwin Rom. AntiqA\6&) 75 The brideman did 
lift her over the threshold. Ibid. 121 The bride-man, as 
soon as he was married, used to cast nuts among the people. 

2 . A young man performing various ceremonial 
duties at a wedding; formerly called also bride- 
leader. (In early times the bridemen led the bride 
to the bridegroom. Xow = Bridesman. 

1663 Killigrew Parson s Wed. v. iv, Parson, TU be your 
bride-man. 1670 Drvjifn Roy. Martyr v. ii. Betwixt her 
Guards she seem'd by Bride-men led. 1751 Smollett/Y r. 
Pic. (1779) I. iv. 33 To the utter disappointment of the 
bridemen and maids. 1813 Mar. EnGFWoRTii Patron. 111 . 
xxxix. 109 There is no record concerning who were the 
bridemen. 1830 Carlyle in For. Rev. <5- Cent. Misc. V. 
43 The evening-star, the brideman of the sun. 

Bride ship (brai-djip). [f. Bride slD 1 + 
-ship.] The status or standing of a bride; the 
rank or personality of a bride. 

a 165a Bkome Nos'ella 11. i, All her wares, For her to take 
her choyee lo deck her Brideship. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. 
Gt. III. vm. vi. 50 Wilhelmina’s wedding-day arrived, after 
I a brideship of eight months. 

Bridesmaid brei dzm/kl). Also 6-9 bride- 
maid. [The earlier form was bridemaidy as in 
brideman and the other conij>ounds of Bride- in 
sense of ‘ bridal, wedding ’; the 19th c. bridesmaid 
is due to the same perverted analysis, which has 
changed brideman into grooms man .1 
A young unmarried woman performing various * 
ceremonial duties at a wedding; in modem times 
the bridesmaids merely accompany or form the 
train of the bride. 
a. Form bride maid. 

1552 Hulokt, Bryde mayde, fronnba. 1621 Quarles 
Afgatns 4- P. <1678155 The Bride shall sit; Despair and 
Grief shall stand Like heartless Bride-maids upon either 
hand. 1747 1 f frvfy Mcdit. y Contempt. 11818)22 The bride- 
maids, girded with gladness, had prepared the marriage- 
!>ed; had decked it with the richest covers, and dressed it 
in pillows of down. 1798 Colfridgf Anc. Mar. v)l. xviii, 
But in the Garden bower the Bride And Bride-maids singing 
are. a 1847 Mrs. SiiFRwoon Lady of Manor IV. xxiv. 147 
Letitia, who had been my bridemaid. 1851 Hawthorne 
Twice-told T. (18831 33 The widow between her fair young 
bridemaids. 

0 . bridesmaid. At first col log. or epistolary .) 
1794 Ld. Auckland Corr. (1862) III. 256 It is proposed to 
one of your sisters to be bridesmaid at the royal marriage. 
1836 Dickfns Sk. Boz, Characters viii. 144 The brides¬ 
maids could sit in the front parlour and receive the com¬ 
pany. 1840 Ann. Reg. 24 The royal bridesmaids are each 
10 have a brooch. 1884 Pall Mall G. 13 Feb. 8/2 The 
bridesmaids, .wore dresses of cream soie 6pingl6 and plush. 

Hence Bri*demaidship, the position or office of 
a bridesmaid ; Bri'desmaiding’ vbl. sb. t acting as 
bridesmaid. 

1858 Trollope Dr. Thome iv, I won’t be Augusta's brides¬ 
maid ; I’ll bide my time for bridesmaiding. 1864 Chamb. 
yrnl. 8 Oct. 642 It's your first experience of hridemaidship, 
and you look very nice. 

Bri'desxnan. [Altered from the earlier Bride- 
max, q. v.] A young man who acts as friend or 
attendant of the bridegroom at a wedding, and 
performs various ceremonial offices for him. 

1808 Scott Lochinvar iii. Among bridc’s-men and kins¬ 
men, and brothers and all. 1811 \v. Spencer Pocntt 21 No 
common bridesmen wait us there. 1859 Smiles Stephenson 
348 To poor Robert Gray..who acted as his bridesman on 
his marriage, .he left a pension. 

Bri’dewain. north, dial. [f. Bride sl >0 + 
Wain wagon.] The wain or wagon on which a 
bride’s * providing’ (surmounted by the spinning- 
wheel adorned with blue ribbons) used to be sent 
to her new home; also, a carved chest in which 
the providing was put, when of smaller compass ; 
the contribution made to this by friends and neigh¬ 
bours, the wedding presents; the occasion on which 
these are given, a bidding wedding. 

t8o 7 Stacg Poems 2 A youthfu’ pair, By frugal thrift 
cxccyted, Wad hev a brydewain, an’of course The country 
roun inveyted. 1855 Whitby Gloss ., Bride-wain, a carriage 
loaded with household goods, travelling from the bride’s 
father’s to the bridegroom’s house. xZ-n Spectatorix Aug. 
1060/2 One bit of furniture peculiar.. to this district [Wnitbyl 
— tnc ‘bride-wain’, or chest for wedding-clothes. 1875 
Lane. Gloss. <E. D. S.) Bride-wain, a bidden wedding. 
1884 Gd. Words 10 The toilet service was ranged ornament¬ 
ally on a carved oak bride wain in the corner. 

Bridewell brai dwel). Also 6 brydwellp, 
7 bridewel, (bridlewel), bridwell. [From Bnde 
Welly i.e. (St.) Bride's Well , a holy well in London, 
near which Henry VIII had a ‘lodging’, given by 
Edward VI for a hospital, afterwards converted 
into a house of correction.] 

1 . A bouse of correction for prisoners; a place 
of forced labour; a gaol, prison. AlsoyT^. 

[1552 Contemp. Rev. (1878)7730^ suit, .is for one of your 
Grace’s houses called Bridewell. 1560 Daus tr . Sleidaue's 
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Comm. 19 b, Kynge llenry the eight .. builded a goodlye 
lodginge purposely for him [Charles V] vpon the Kiuer of 
Themse, called Bridewell.] a 1593 H.Smith Wks. (1867)11. 
43 To bridewell with these rogues 1 1618 Bolton /'torus 

in. xix. 233 Breaking up the worke-jayles, or bridlewels, bv 
right of Warrc. 1632 Massinger City Mad. iv. i, Seek 
them In Bridewell or the Hole. 1679 88 Seer.Sent. Moneys 
Chas. <5- 147 The rebells that were imprisoned in 

thecastle and bridewell at Taunton. 1777 Howard Prisons 
Eng. (1780) 5 There are very few bridewells in which any 
work is done, or can be done. 1885 M. Davitt Leaves Jr. 
Prison Diary I. 32 Various terms of previous imprisonments 
. .in county bridewells. 

2 . atirib. (With bridewell-bird cf. gaolbird.) 

1589 PasquiPs Return Biijb, The stocke-keeper of the 
Bridewel-house of Canterburie. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 
6 Skulling in the kennel together by the cares like bride well 
birds. 1596 P. Colse Penelope's Compi. <1880) 167 Thy 

f igrish tricke, thy queanish trade, A thousand Bridewel 
iras hath made. 1628 Earle Microcosm . xxxi. 67 The 
Bridewell-man, and the Beadle. 1663 Killigrew J* arson's 
IVed. iv. ii, This is better than .. Bridewell hemp, brown 
bread, and whip-cord. Ibid. 1. iii, Bridewell orphans. 

Hence Bri dewell v., to commit to a Bridewell ; 
Bri dewelUng* vbl. sb. 

' 1687 H. Care Draconia tD.) Here is hridewelling, banish¬ 
ing, and selling of people to slavery. 

t Bri*dewoman. Obs. 

1 . (Corrcl. of brideman 1, bridegroom) = Bride. 
1530 Palsgr. 201/1 Bride woman, espousce. 

2 . (Correlative of brideman 2) =Bbidemaii>. 
i 70 i \titte) Ladies’ Defence, or the Bride woman’s Coun¬ 
sellor Answered. 

Bridge s bri d%),sb. Forms: 1 brycg, brieg, 2-6 
brugge, 3-6 brygge, 4-6 bregge, (brige), 4-7 
brigge, (5-6, 9 dial, brudge, bryg'e, 6 bruge , 
6-7 bridg, 5- bridge ; also northern 3- brig, 
4 -6 brygg, 5 bregg, brigg, 5-9 brigg. [Common 
Teut.: OE. brycg fcm., identical with OFris. 
brigge, bregge, (SiLG. brugge, MDll. brugghe, D11. 
brag), OHG . brucca (M 11 G., mod.G. briieke) 
OTeut. *brugjtU. The corresponding OX. bryggja 
has the sense Manding-slage, gangway, movable 
pier’; the OX. word for ‘bridge’ being bni fern. 
(Da. brOy Sw. bro). As in other OE. words in -eg, 
the northern dialect has retained hard g) against 
the palatalized (d^) of the south.] 

1 . A structure forming or carr) ing a road over 
a river, a ravine, etc., or affording passage between 
two points at a height above the ground. 

Bridges vary in complexity from a simple plank, ora single 
arch, stretching from bank to bank over a stream, to an 
elaborate structure of architectural or engineering skill, 
supported by arches, piers, girders, chains, tubes, etc. 

For the different kinds, as bascule-bridge, bmvstring- b rh ige, 
cha in-bridge, draw-bridge, Jloa ting-bridg e, pontoon-bridge , 
suspensitm-bridge, tubular-bridge , etc., also Asset? Bridge: 
see the first element of the compounds. 

c 1000 /Kleric Gram. ix. § 39 (Z.l 63 Ificpons, Jjcos brycg 
[v. r. brige 1 . a 1131 O. E. Chron. an. 1125 Men weortkm ad- 
rencte and brigges to brokene. <"1175 Lamb. Horn. 31 Dele 
hit wrecchc monne, o 3 er to bnigge Oder to chirche weorke. 
c 1330 Arth. «V literl. 7803 This baclielers hadden a bregge y- 
passed. c 1380 Sir bent mb. 1679 Hit ys Mantryble ]>at bow 
sye wyj> \>c gretc brigge. 0449 Pecock Repr. m, x. 338 The 
brigge of Londoun. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxcii. 169 The 
scottes hobilerswent bytwene the brudge and the cnglyssh- 
men. 1552-3 inv. Ch. Goods Stafford. 33 To make a bruge 
called Hugh Bruge. 1556 Chron. Gr. briars (1852) 11 The 
erles hede with one of hys qwarters of the lordes ware sett 
on London bregge. Ibid. 17 Thys yere sanke a parte of 
London brygge with two arches. 1594 Shaks. Rich. ID, 
111. ii. 72 They account his Head vpon the Bridge. 1611 
Speko Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvii. 11632) 868 [He]came hastily 
to the Brigge, 1660 Walpole in Cobbctl Pari. Hist. (1808' 
IV. 145 This was so severe a bill upon the Women, that, if 
a bridge was made from Dover to Calais, the women would 
all leave this kingdom. 1685 Mordks Geog. Red. 112 
Caisar’s Bridg over the Rhine is one of the antientest in 
Europe. 1817 Bvron Childe If. iv. 1, I stood in Venice, on 
the Bridge of Sighs, A palace and a prison on each ham). 
1843 Macaulay Lays Anc. Rome, Herat ins Ixv, How well 
lloratius kept the bridge. In the brave days of old. 

0. The form brig is used from Xorthainptonshire 
northward in the local dialects, in proper names, 
and in literature for the sake of local colouring. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8945 pai .. mad a brig Oucra Htcl burn 
to lig. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 86 At ane Brig beneth. 1418 
Bury Wills 11850) 3 Ap J Stanewelle bregg. 1572 Lament. 
Lady Scot l. in Scot. Poems i6th C. (1801) II. 247 Palice.ktrk, 
and brig, Better in tyme to (beil, nor efier to big. 1647 H* 
More Ittsomn . Philos, xviii. 2 Passing as water under¬ 
neath a brig. 1787 Burns Twa Brigs , The Sprites that 
owre the Brigs of Ayr preside. 1821 Clare Pill. Minst. I. 
46 He loved to view the mossy-arched brigs. 1852 M iss 
Yonge Cameos { 1877) IV. ix. 103 Whenever he should pass 
the brig ofCramond. 1875 Lane. Gloss. ( E. D. S.) s.w, The 
most southerly point of the county where ‘ brig‘ is used. .is 
. .Bamber Brig, a few miles south of Preston. 1876 Tenny¬ 
son North. Farmer (tie- 70 style ) xiv, I’ll run up to the brig. 

b - fis- 

a ia*S Auer. R. 242 5 c bco 5 ouer fisse worldc.s see, uppen 
pe brugge of heouene, 1742 Vouxg Nt. Th. vm. 717 Faith 
builds a bridge from this world to the next. 1863 E. Neale 
Anal. Th. 4- Nat. 63 The bridge for thought to pass from 
one particular to the other. 1874 Sayce Cornpar. Philol. i. 
53 Gestures .. forming the bridge by which we may pass 
over into spoken language, 

c. Bridge of boals\ a roadway supported by 
boats moored abreast across a stream or other body 
of water; cf. Flying-bridge, Pontoon. 

Vol. T. 


1387TREMSA fligdeu (1865) I. 55 (Mats.) pere Xerxes pc 
kyng made ouer a brigge of schippcs. 1688 Loud. Go:.. 
No. 2346/2 They had begun a Bastion at the Head of the 
Bridge of Boars. 1811 Wellington Let. in Giirw. DispN 11 . 
151 There will be no difficulty in laying a bridge of boats. 

d. f Beside the bridge : off the track, gone 
astray {00si). A gold or silver bridge', an easy 
and attractive way of escape. V F. faire nn font 
d’or t) ses ennemis, Li tire.) 

1579 Fenton Gnicciard. 11. (1599^ 78 Xot tostoppe the way 
of the enemy .. but rather (according to an old councell to 
make him a bridge of silver. 1652 Cuu<Em;i< Eng. Physic. 
Enl. (1809' 338 If Pontanus say oilier wise, be is beside the 
bridge. 1670G. H .Hist. Cardinals nr. 1. 233 Who willingly 
made him a Golden Bridge, to send him going. 1755 
Smollett Qnix. (1803' IV. 180 Lay a bridge of silver for a 
flying enemy. 1824 Bvron DeJ. Trans/. 11. ii. 14 A golden 
bridge Is for a flying enemy. 

2 . Short for Drawbridge. 

c 1205 Lay. 19242 lleore brugge hco duden adun. ^1325 
Coer de L. 3955 Her brygges wounden up in haste. And 
her gates barryd faste. c 1470 Hknrv Wallace iv. 262 Thai 
. . Tuk wp the bryg or that the day was lycht. 

3 . a. A gangway or movable landing-stage for 
boats. b. A fixed or floating landing-stage, jetty, 
or pier. Obs. or dial. [The Xorse senses.] 

c 1375 Bariiour Bruce xvii. 403 A brig thai had, for till 
lat fall, Richt fra the bat apon the wall. 1425 .SY. Acts 
/as. / 11597) ii 59 All boate men and ferrymen ..sail bane 
for ilke boate a treene-brigge, qwhair-with they may rectiue 
within^ their boates travellers Horse vnliurte. c 1560 Map 
in Maitland’s Hist. Land, has two landing jetties marked 
privy bridge at * privy gardens’, and Queens-bridge at 
Whitehall, a 1600 Map in G. G, Scott Gleanings iCes/m. 
Ab. Plate 35 Old pallace bridge. Kingcs*bridge. 1686 Loud. 
Gas. No. 2170/4 Lost or stolen .. at Billingsgate Stairs, 
or Gravesend-Bridge, an old Black leather Trunk. 1850 
P. Cunningham Handbk. Lonti., When we read in our old 
writers of Ivy-bridge, Strand-bridge, Whitehnlbbridgc, and 
Lambeth-bridge, landing piers alone are meant. 1879 
Lewis ix Short Lat. Diet. «.v. Pons n. C. A plank bridge 
thrown from a vessel to the shore. 

4 . ‘A narrow ridge of ruck, sand, or shingle, 
across ihc bottom ol a channel.’ 

1812 Examiner 14 Sept. 590^2 It is propositi to const!net 
a Pier on the bridge between St. Nicholas and Mount 
Edgecombe. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple xxviii, Is there 
water enough to cross the bridge? The sea on the bridge 
was very heavy. 1835 Bill. Gaz. II. 236 Filey bridge. 1864 
Black Guide J 'arks. no Filey Brig .. is a remarkable ridge 
of rocks, projecting nearly half a mile into the >ca and per¬ 
fectly dry at low water. 

5 . Naut. The raised narrow deck or platform 
extending from side to side of a steamer amid¬ 
ships, from which the officer in command directs 
the motion of the vessel. Also ‘a narrow gang¬ 
way between two hatchways’ (Simth Sailors 
fiord-bk.). 

1843 C. Bailey LossoJPegasns 44 He afterwards went on 
the bridge over the paddle-wheels. 1858 Merc. Mar. Mag. 
V. 53 The Boatsvvain was on the bridge. 1859.1 <7 1 \ Round 
No. 1. 19 The Chinese .. seized the ann-chest, which was on 
the bridge. 

6 . Phys. a. The upper bony part of the nose. 
Also the curved central pail of a pair of spec¬ 
tacles or cyc-glasscs which rests on the nose. 

c 1450 I’oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 631 The brygge of j>c nose. 
1483 Cath. AngL' 44 A Bryge of a nese, jnterjinium. 1530 
Palsgr. 201/1 Bridge of the nose, os du nez. 1604 1 »kkker 
Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 11 . 174 Hailing the bridge of my nose 
broken, a 1659 Cleveland Rupert ism us 82 Let the Zeal- 
twanging Nose that wants a Ridge, Snuffling devoutly, drop 
his silver Bridge. 1839 47 Todd Cyci. Ana/, y Phys. III. 
736/2 The Caucasian nose is.. elevated at the bridge. 

b. A portion of the brain which stretches in a 
curve between the two lobes of the cerebellum in 
front of the medulla oblongata. 

1869 Huxley Phys. 297 |The cerebellum] sends down 
several layers of transverse fibres .. forming a kind of bridge 
(called Pons 1 ’arolii \ 1879 Calde kwoou Mind y Br. 36 1 n 
one solid mass, with transverse lines, is the bridge. 

7 . In a violin, or similar instrument : A thin, 
upright piece of wood, over which the strings 
are stretched, and which transmits their vibrations 
to the body of the instrument. 

1607 Dekker Wes/w. Hoe Wks. 1873 11 . 341 One of the 
poore instruments caught a sore mischance last night : his 
most base bridge fell downe. 1731 Holder Harmony 11 
The string of a Musical Instrument resembling a double 
pendulum moving upon two centers, the Nut and the 
Bridge. 1832 L. Hunt Poems Pref. 23 It has a look like 
the bridge of a lute. 1848 J. Bishop tr. Otto's Violin App. 
iii. 11875)79 The bridge .. exercises an immense influence.. 
on the quality of the tone of the violin. 

8 . {north, dial, in form brig:) Applied to va¬ 
rious utensils of more or less bridge-like form, 

e.g. a tripod for holding a pot over a fire. 

1600 Churchw. Acc.St. Margarets, Wes tin. (Nicholls 1707* 
26 Making a pair of butts and brigs and for the carpenters 
work. 1847 78 Halliwell Diet., Erie, an utensil used in 
brewing and in dairies to set the strainer upon, north. A 
kind of iron, set over a fire is so called. 1875 Lane. Gloss. 
lE. D. S.) Briggs , irons to set over the fire. 

9 . In various specific and technical senses : 

a. A ‘bridging-joist’, one of those joists which, 
in large floors, arc laid upon the main or ‘binding- 
joists’, and to which the flooring boards are secured. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 43 For the boarding roomes .. Car¬ 
penters lay Bridges overtwhart the ]oyses. 

b. In a furnace nr boiler: A low vertical par¬ 


tition at the back of the grate space of a furnace; 
the low partition wall between the fuel-chamber 
and the hearth of a reverberatory furnace; * the 
central part of the fire-bars in a marine boiler, on 
either side of which the fires arc banked’ (Smyth 
Sailors Jion/ddt.). 

1838 PennyCyct. X 1 . 22/1 C is. .the bridge of the furnace, 
which retains the fuel in its place, and serves to direct the 
flame towards the roof. 

c. Iron-works. The platform or plank-way by 
which ore or fuel is conveyed to the mouth of a 
smelting furnace. 

d. Scene-fainting. A platform suspended in 
front of a canvass. 

1859 S.u.a Gaslight /). ii. 23 A ladder being placed 
against the bridge if he wishes to descend without shifting 
the position of his platform. 

e. Engraving. A board, supported at each cud, 
used to raise the engraver’s hand above the plate. 

1875 Urk Put. Arts II. 285 What i> technically called a 
bridge .. is nothing more than a thin board for the hand to 
rest on. /bid. 286 The bridge living laid over the plate, 
the process ofetching may now lie commenced. 

f. Billiards. The support formed by the left 
hand in making a stroke. 

1873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 31 The bridge has 
now to he made, on which the cue is to be laid when aiming 
and striking. 

g. Saddlery. A part of the harness resembling 
a buckle, but without the longue, to which strap¬ 
ping is looped or sewed : also the liar or bars) 
joining its sides. 

1801 Felton ( a triages TI. i (3 In ea<h strap a bridge is 
sewed, /bid. The crupper .. is looped through the housing 
bridge, and buckled alxiut the middle. 

h. Electric bridge \ a contrivance for determining 
the resistance of an element of an electric curre nt. 

1881 Maxwell Elct tr. y Magn. I 447 Four conductors of 
great resistance may also be arranged as in \\ heat-tune’s 
Bridge, and the bridge itself may consist of the electrodes 
of an elc<. tronieter. 

10. In Card flaying: see Bridging i b. 

1859 Lever Ihivenp. Pttnn I. 251 Hoppe I've found out 
the way that Yankee fellow does the king. It’s not the 
common bridge that every body knows, i860 Mayhem 
Loud. Lab. 1 .266 1 Hoppe . 

11. Comb, and Alt rib. a. gen., as bridge-arch , 
-builder, fool, - maker , -work ; bridge-like adj. 

1850 Alison Hist. Europe III. xviii. §39.567 Jonrdail, 
having .. procured the necessary ' bridge-equipage, pre¬ 
pared to cr<»s the river. 1536 \Yhjoiiii.m.|vY Chron. 1875 
I. 59 From Temple Barr to the ‘Iiridg-foote in Soinhwarke. 
1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 40194 Robert Adams .. near the 
Bridge-foot. London. 1820 Snhi.i.i.v ( 7 W, From cape to 
cape, with a * bridge-like shape, Oxer a torrent .sea. 1611 
Broughton Require Agreom . 76 The ‘Bridge-maker 
[ — pontiff] of Rome is blamed of Saint Paul. 1877 (Outlines 
Hist. Religion 237 No special deity claimed the services of 
the Pontifices, the bridge-or road-makers. 

b. .Special comb.; bridge-board Tee quot.) ; 
f bridge-botc, an ancient tax or contribution for 
the repair of bridges; bridge deck (see y \ 
bridge-gutter, a gutter formed of boards covered 
with lead and supported on bearers, a bridged 
gutter; bridge-head, a fortification covering or 
protccling the end of a bridge neatest the enemy, 

V.titc de font', bridge-islet (see quot. ; bridge- 
man, the keeper of a bridge Bridge-master ; 
bridge-money, money levied for the construction 
and repair of bridges; bridge-note, a note in 
Tonic Sol-fa music which marks the transition 
into a new key; bridge-pin, part of a gun; 
bridge-rail see quot.) ; + bridge-silver = bridge- 
money ; bridge-stone, a flat stone, or flag, span¬ 
ning a gutter or a sunken area ; bridge-tone — 
bridge-note ; bridge-train, a company of Military 
Engineers equipped for bridge-building, and carry¬ 
ing all the material and appliances for floating 
bridges; bridge-tree, a splinter-bar or swingle- 
tree; also, the adjustable beam which supports 
the spindle of the * runner’ or upper stone in a 
grain mill ; bridge-way, the way formed by a 
bridge, the road or passage running over a bridge; 
also, the water-way which lies beneath it. Also 
Bridge- house, -master, -ward. 

1876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., * Bridge Board, a board into 
which the ends of the steps of wooden stairs are fastened. 
0250 Gloss. Law Terms in Ret. Ant. I. 33 *Briggcl>oie. 
1844 Lingard Anglo-Saxon Ch. (1858) I. vi. 221 Bi^ gc-bot, 
or contribution towards the repair of bridges and highways. 
181* Examiner 28 Dec. 821/2 General Dom brow ski de¬ 
fended the ^bridge head of Borisow. 1877 Ci.ery Min. 
Tact. xv. 207 When the defenders hold a bridge head or 
other fortified post on the river. 1867 Smyth Sailor* s 
Word-bk., "Bridge-islet , a portion of land which becomes 
insular at high-water. 1648 Herrick liesper. I. 52 Let it 
be thy pensil’s strife To paint a ’bridge in an to the life. 
1683 Bond. Gaz. No. 1862/5 The Warden, Bridgemen, and 
Burgesses of Your Majesties Corporation of Henley upon 
Thames. 1783 Hamilton in Phil. Trans. LXXI 1 I. 181 
The duke's bridge-man told me also, that .. this great river 
Mas perfectly dry for some seconds. 1826 Protests Lords 
111 . 70 The taxes imposed on the land in the shape of road 
and *bridge money. 1879 Curwkn A/us. Theory 54 Wc 
call the tone represented by the ‘bridge-note the ‘ Trans- 
imttation-tone/ 1741 Compi. Earn,-Piece 11. i. 320 I,ct your 
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* Bridge-Pin be something above your Touch-hole. 1851 
Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld. 4- Durh . 11 * Bridge-rails .. 
arc now much used in harrow-ways, instead of tram-plates. 
1875 Urk Diet. Arts 1 IL692 Beside flat rails., wc have 
bridge rails employed, which have the form of a reversed U. 
1884 Athenaeum 16 Aug. 209/2 Simon de Mont fort's charter 
for the remission of gable-pence and * bridge-silver to the 
burgesses of Leicester. 1876 Gwilt A rehit. Gloss., Bridge 
Stone, a stone laid from the pavement to the entrance door 
of a house over a sunk area and supported by an arch. 
1879 Ccrwen Mus. Theory 54 The notation of Transition l*y 
means of *Bridgc-tones we call the ‘ proper notation'. 1617 
Markham Carat, v.54 The draught-breadthes. .extend from 
the breast of the Horse to the’bridge-tree of the Coach. 1822 
Imison Sc. % Art I. 69 One end of the bridge-tree which 
supports the spindle rests upon the wall. 1823 Blackxo, 
Mag. XIII. 335 A sort of *hridge\vay betwixt this world 
and infinity. 1884 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxi. 156 A> 
we got under the lee of the bridge the wind failed us and 
we remained motionless in the bridge-way. 

Bridge brid^), v.* Forms: 1 bryegian, 3 
brugge-n, 3-4 brigge(n, 7-bridge. [OK. bryeg¬ 
ian, i. brycg, Bridge, sb.; cf. OlIG. bniccbn, Ml 1 G. 
bracken, bracken.] 

1 . /nuts. To make a bridge over 'a river, ravine, 
etc.) ; to sjjan with a bridge or similar means of 
passage. Often predicated of the thing which 
spans. Often with across, aver. 

a tooo Andreas 1263 <Gr. , Is bryegade blrece Lrimrndc. 
e 1205 Lay. 21276 pa al wes Auene stram mid .stele ihrugged, 
1375 Bakbouk Bruce xu. 404 Thai had befor [the] day 
Briggit the pollis. 1665 Mani.f.y Grot ins* Lcxo-C. ICarrs 
15 Now that the Schelde was thus bridged. 1718 Pope 
Ilia*/ xxi. 274 The large trunk .. Bridg'd the rough flood 
across. 1846 Gkotf. Greece 118621 II. i. 21 A strait narrow 
enough to Iki bridged over. 1853 K.\sf. Grin nett Exp. xlii. 
11856) 3S8 An arch of ice. .bridging a fissure. 1879 Kroi ok 
Cxstir xxviii. 4 3 s They bridged the Rhine in a week, 
t b. To overlay, spread over. Obs. 
i 1 zoo Trin . Coll. Horn. 91 }>e children briggeden [>e \\ ui 
biforen lire drihten, sumc mid here clo 5 es. Ibid. Suine 
briggeden }>e a*se mid here clones, and sumo mid I103CS )»'• 
hie breken of fie trewe*. 

C. To span or cross as with a bridge. 

1872 Mark Twain Inuoc.Abr. xiii. 91 A speculator bridged 
a couple of barrels with a board. 1876 ( Jwii.t A re hit. t iloss. 
s.v. Bridge-oxer, The upper joists .. bridge over the beams 
or binding-joists, and..arc called bridging .joints. 

d. f, x . 

1853 Clough S>mgs in Abs. vii. 8 1 he w ide and weltering 
waste above—Our hearts have bridged it with their love. 
1862 Sir 15 . Urodie Psychol, Inn. II. 1. 24 To bridge over 
tlie space which separates the known from the unknown. 
1879 Proctor Ideas, If‘ays Sr. xiii. 326 The gap between 
the lowest savage and the highest ape is noi easily bridged. 

2 . To form a way by means o! a bridge. 

1667 Milton/*. L. x. 310 Xerxes. .Over Hellespont Bridg¬ 
ing his way, Kurope with Asia juyn'd. 1705 J. Philips 
Blenheim k ) Advance; we'll bridge a way, Safe of access. 

3 . slang. (See <|u<it.) 

1812 J. II. Vaux Flash Put., To bridge a person, or to 
throw him over the bridge, is. .to deceive him by betraying 
the confidence he has reposed in you. 

fBridge,^.- Obs. Forms: 4 bregge, breigge, 
4-3 brigge, 6 brydgo. [aphet. form of abreggi. 
AmuiHiK, a. F. abreger to shorten.] Irans. To 
abridge, shorten, lessen ; to curtail. Also absol. 

1330 R. Brunnf. Chrou. 247 Nofieles he wild hafbriggid, 
fie fal* leuc & erroure. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Whs. II. 407 It 
is peril to adde or to bregge fro Crisiis wordis. 1382-— 
Markx iii. so No hut the Lord hadde breiggid 11388 abred- 
gidej tho dayes. <*1430 40 Occlkvk MS. Soc. A ntiq. 134 
f. 251a, Sorow and care Byreven man his hclfic, And his 
dayes hriggen. 1526 Pil.gr. Per/. AV. de\V. 1531J 97 An 
aduersary. .euer brydgynge & lettyng the in euery thynge. 

Hence + Bridgement, an abridgement, epi 
tome ; t Bri'dger, an abridger or cpilomizer; 
+ Bri dging vbl. sb shorlening. 

1382 Wyclif Bible, Pref. F.pisi. 1 . 72/2 Perlipomynon, 
that is, the l>ook ofthcolde instrument, recapitulatour, word 
bregger. — 2 Mace. ii. p To be grauntid to the bregger 
l\ r u)g. brevianti], — Jins. (1S80) 74 po pal ben cursed of 
god for bregynge of his best is .. ben not ponyschid pus. 
0534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. <1846, I. 197 Let this com- 
pendtus brigement suffice. 1559 Morwyng Evonymus 320 
The Breviarium or Bridgment of Arnold de Villa Nova. 

Bridged (briclgd), ///. a. [f. Bridge v . 1 + 
-ed.] Furnished with a bridge or bridges; 
spanned or traversed with bridges. 

i6ii Cotgr., Pont/, Bridged; that hath a Bridge oner it, 
or belonging to it. 1862 M. Hopkins Hawaii 9 Its grassy 
slopes; its bridged rivulets. 1864 R. Burton Dahomc 12 
Good roads well bridged, and a channel of mountain water. 

b. Bridged gutter ( Building ), 4 one made 
with boards supported by bearers and covered 
above with lead or zinc’ (Gwilt Archil.). 
Bridge-house (brrd^haus). A house con¬ 
nected with a bridge, for its protection or control; 
spec, the house with its officers and revenues, con¬ 
nected in former times with the care and repair of 
London Bridge. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvti. 409 [Thai] pressit thame full 
fast to tow Hir by the brighouss to the wall. 1704 Bond. 
Gaz. No. 4060/4 A Large Wharf., near the Bridge-House. 
1766 Entick London IV. 375 Estates settled on the city or 
bridge-house. 

Bridgeless (brrd^lesX a. [f. Bridge sb. + 
-less.] 1 laving no bridge, unspanned by a 
bridge ; alsoyfc 

1801 Sovim y 1 'halaba v. x, A free and hridgeless tide. 


Euphrates rolls along. 1865 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. IX. xx. 
viii. 157 A chasm or bridgeless interstice between two 
ramparts. 1884 H. DrumMON n Nat. Law in S/ir. IP. 
(ed. 8) 72 The bridgeless gulf between the natural and the 
.spiritual. 

b. Of ihc nose. 

1863 Geo. Eliot Rotnola in Cornh, Mag. Vfl. 286 His 
hridgeless nose and low forehead. 

Bri'dgemaster. An officer having control 
of a bridge: formerly, in some English boroughs, 
a regular member of the corporation ; also called 
bridge man. 

1502 Arnold Chron. 135 The said brigmastiis referred all 
ther maters to the said Sam well, a 1618 Raleigh Obserr. 
in A 'em. (i66i> 179 From any Port Town., the Bridge- 
master or the Whnrfmastcr .. will deliver a tme Note of 
the number of Lasts of Herrings brought to their Wharfes. 
1683 Loud. Gaz. No. i86j/ 3 The Warden, Steward, Bridge- 
masters, Burgesses, and other inhabitants of the Town and 
Corporation of Maidenhead. 1810 Wellington* Let. in 
Gurw. Disp. V. 444 In respect io the Bridges .. there is a 
Bridge-Master at Abrantes who has charge of them all. 
1886 Whitaker's .1 Imanac 260 < Ifficers of the city of London 
—I.lected by the Livery .. Bridge Masters. 

Bridges, obs. form of Bruges (satin). 
Bridgetin bri d^utin). Tn 6 Brygittane, 7 
Brigidian, 8 Erigittin e, Birgittin. [f. the name 
of .St. Bridget, in L. Brigidta.) A member of a 
religious order founded by St. Bridget in the 
14th centun*. 

*533 More Ausxv. Poysoned Bh. Wk*. 1091/2 Frere Fluskyn 
the frere brygittane. 1656 Blount G/assogr., Brigidians, 
an order of religious persons instituted by Brigidia a widow. 
1753 Chambers ty< /. Snpp., Brigittins, or Bridgctins , more 
properly' Birgit tins .. denominated from their foundress St. 
Bridgit or Birgit, a Swedish lady in the fourteenth century. 
1884 Mag. of Art Apr. 221 2 The monastery of Bridget- 
tines .. had been founded in the year 1415. 

Bridgeward brrd^pY^id In 4 brigge . 

1 . The keeper or warden of a bridge. 

a 1000 Battle </ Maid on (in Sweet) 85 Ags. Reader 136 
Dart hi brycgweardas bit ere fundon. 1 1380 Sir Fern mb. 
1700 A geant ys maked briggeward.. fie brigge ay kepefi hec. 
1820 Scon Monastery vi, The bridge-wards have been in 
possession of these dues .. for more than fifty years. 

2 . The custody or wardship of a bridge. 

C1380 Sir Ferurnb. 3560 pat nyyt .. fie brigge-warde for-. 
}ete was, fionv mnrjfie of ys play. 

3 . J .ock-smilhing. The main ward of a key. 
Bridgeward bri-d^wyjd), adv. [see- ward.] 

Fowards. or in the direction of, a bridge. 

1884 Christ m. I Rust. Lend. A’. 10/1 .1 bridgeward was lient. 
t Bri'dgewater. Obs. A woollen cloth named 
after the place of its original manufacture. 

1552 3 ^cts 5<y 6 Ediv. 1 7 , All and euery broad doth and 
clothes, called Taunton clothes, Bridgewater* and other 
clothes. 1607 Act 4 pas, /, ii, Tnuuloiis, Bridgewater*, and 
Du listers made in the Westerne parts of Somersetshire. 

Bridging brrdjjiij \vbl.sb. [f. Bridge zO or 
sb. + -ing L] 

1 . The action of the vb. Hrihgk. 

1839 I'hirlwall Greece II. 252 The bridging of the sacred 
I lellesfxmt. 1882 Vines Sacks' Bot. 136 The bridging over 
of the medullary rays by cambium, 
b. In Card/laying: see qnot. 

1879 Sporting i'.xam. 19 Aug. 262 By slightly bending a 
card—termed bridging—he could force, as it w ere, his oppo¬ 
nent in the game to ‘cut’ the cards wherever he wished. 

2 . a. Bridges viewed in the mass as so much 
* work’ ; b. Carpentry. A bridging piece see 3 . 

1884 H. W. Clarke: in Pall Malt G. 5 May 2/2 This sum 
included—ballast, heavy bridging, station buildings. 

3 . Comb, and Attrib. : bridging-floor, a floor in 
which bridging-joists are employed ; bridging- 
joist, a small beam or joist of a flooring resting 
upon the binding-joists below, and supporting the 
boarding above ; bridging-piece, a piece placed 
lretwecn two opposite beams to prevent their 
nearer approach (Weale). 

1823 P. Nicholson Praet. Build. 118 When the supporting 
timbers of a floor are formed by one row laid upon another, 
the upper row are called bridging joists. 1876 Gwilt 
Archil . § 2019 A double floor consists .. of .. binding joists 
.. bridging joists, and ceiling joists. 

Bridgroome, -gume, obs. ff. Bridegroom. 
Bridgy bri d^F, a. rare . [f. Bridge j/\h -yL] 
Abounding in bridges. 

1611 Cotgr. Poutueux, bridgle, full of bridges. 

Bridhale, obs. form of Bridal. 

Briding ^brordiij), vbl. sb. rare. [f. Bride v. ] 
+ -ING 1 .] Wedding; being a bride. 

1581 T. Nuce Seneca's Oct avia 181 Bridinge chambers 
banquet wise ydrest. 1861 Trollope Framley P. 111 , ix, 
150 The quintessence of her briding, the outer veil.. of the 
tabernacle—namely-, her wedding-dress. 

b. See ouol. ;cf. Bride vA 

1598 1611 b lor 10, Sposarie, bride tricks, puling nice tricks, 
bridings. 

Bridle (broi d’l), sb. Forms: 1 brfdel, 3-4 
bridel, -il, 3-6 brydel, 4 briddle, brydllle, 4-5 
bridell, 4 6 brydell, -il, -ill, 5 bridelle, -ill, 
-ulle, -yl(le, brydylle, 6 brydlo, 4- bridle. 
[OK. bridel for earlier *brigdel (cf. brlgdils Krf. 
Gl. 127, O.E. Texts 44) has various corresp. forms 
in WGer.: cf. OFris. bridel , MLG., MDtt. breidcl 
{bredel;, l)tt. breidcl, OllG., MUG. bril/el ; 


formed with instmmental suflix like handde , sadd¬ 
le, etc., from root of bregd-an to pull, twitch (see 
Braid) ; cf. Gcr. ziigel from zichen to draw.] 

1 . The head-gear of the harness of a horse or 
other beast of burden, consisting of a head-stall, 
bit, and rein, by which the animal is controlled 
and guided. To give a horse the bridle : to 
abandon control of him; so to lay the bridle on 
his neck. To keep a horse up into his bridle : to 
keep him up to the full speed allowed by the 
degree of restraint in which he is held by the 
bridle. To go up well to his bridle : to be a free 
goer, not to hang back at the pressure applied. 

a 1000 Rune Poem xxi. (Or.) Se bnmhengest hridles ne 
Symed. a 1225 Aner. R. 74 Bridel nis nout one i&e horses 
muSe. 136* Langl, P. PI. A. iv. 20 llong on him an heui 
Bridel to here his hed lowc. ri38s Chaucer/,. G. IP. 1208 
The fumy brydil with the hit of gold Governyt n he. c 1450 
Merlin xxii. 407 He hilde the reyneof hisbridill in his lefte 
arme. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 160 Whether he 
sholde hauc also the sadell and brydell with the horse. 
1601 Bp. Barlow Serm. Paules Crosse 59 A bridle hath 
raines and a bit. 1674 Ch. 4 Court 0/Rome 8 It being pro¬ 
verbial, That 't is a greater shame to bring home the Bridle 
than steal the Horse. 1882 lllust. Sporting S'ex vs 4 Feb. 
502/2 Come on at a good canter—not too fast, hut keep them 
well up into their bridles. 1884 F.. Anderson Mod. Horse¬ 
manship 1. v. 17 In the double bridle we have the curb bit 
and the snafile. 

b. Occas. applied lo the bit alone; also fig. 

c 1400 Rom. Ros t 3299 Take with thy teeth the bridel faste. 
1579 Fui.ke Con/ul. Sanders 657 Shecommaundcd his bridle 
to lie made of one nayle. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlvii. 
222 More eagerly than carst I on the brydell byte. 

e. Jig. with conscious reference lo a horse. 

1401 Pol. Poems (1859' 11 85 Who wil not amenden him, 
}cue him ihc brydil. 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 362 
Giving the bridle to a desperate man. 1583 Golding Calvin 
on Dent. ii. 8 Gods deliuering of the Children out of the 
Bondage of Kgypl was not 10 lay the brydle in their necke 
that they might go when they listed. 1796 Burke Let. 
Noble L. 41 Calais the key of France, and the bridle in the 
mouth of that i*>wer. 1833 Wordsw. Warning, O for a 
bridle bitted with remorse To stop your leaders in their 
headstrong course. 

2 . fig. A restraint, curb, check. Mil. A fortress 
keeping an enemy in check (cf. Bridle v. 2 b). 

1340 Ayenb. 254 Zete ane brydel to fime couaytiscs. ("1430 
I.vdg. Rochas 11. xv. <1554'55a, Scnsualitie Holdeth the 
bridle of lecherous insolence. 1530 Rastf.ll Bk. Pur gat. 111. 
xv. 4 Man hath nede to have both a brydel of lawc. .& also 
a brydell of the drede of God. 1535 Coverdalf. 2 Sam, 
vii. 1. 1624 Bacon AVw Atl. ^ 16771 257 The reverence of 

a mans self is, next religion, the ehiefest Bridle of all Vice*. 
1662 Fuller Worthies (18401 III. 488 Thy Icastles].. were 
first intended a* bridles to their country. 1791 Burke Th. 
on Fr. Affairs Wks. VII. 37 'I'he blind reverence they bear 
to the sanctity of the Pope, which is their only bridle. 1879 
I'Roude C.rsar xv. 233 lie kept his tongue under a bridle. 

3 . = Franks 1 i. 

1623 Macclesfield Corf. Rtc. in Ormerod Hist. Cheshire 
III. 385 A Brydle for a eurste queane. 1658 Worcester Cor/. 
Rec. in Brushfield Obs . Punishm.K 1858)1. 7 note, Paid foi 
mending the bridle for bridkinge of scoulds, and two cords 
fur the same .. j s. \\d. 1753 Ciiamiiers Cycl. Supp. s.v., 

In Staffordshire they have a bridle for correcting scolding 
women. 1858 Brushfield Obsol. Punishm. 1. 16 Another 
Bridle .. is a very handsome specimen, being surmounted 
with a decorated cross. 

4 . The gesture described under Bridle v. 3. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (181 rt \\ xxviii. 287 ‘Miss 
Howe*.. repeated she, with a scornful bridle, but a very 
pretty one. 1781 Cow per Hope 344 The flirted fan, the bridle, 
and the toss. 

5 . Applied technically or descriptively to various 
things resembling a horse’s bridle in their form or 
use: esp. 

a. sYaut. A stout cable, or ‘fast’, by which a 
vessel is secured to moorings ; also, the short piece 
of rope by which the bowline is attached lo the 
leech or edge of the sail. 

1626 Capt. Smith Aecid. Png. Seamen 15 The maine bow¬ 
ling and bridles. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. v. 27 The Boling 
knot is .. fastened by the bridles into the creenglcs of the 
sailes. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789'* Cc iij b. To this 
swivel-link are attached the bridles, which are short pieces 
of cable, well served, whose, upper ends are drawn into the 
ship, at the mooring-ports, and afterwards fastened to the 
masts, or cable-bits. 1793 Sm EATON Edystonc L. § 259 We 
came to and got in the bridle and swivel. 

b. Thys. A ligament or membrane serving to 
check ihe motion of a part, or bind one part to 
another; a fnvmtm ; ‘a narrow slip of living 
structure interposed between two orifices or the 
opposing walls of an abscess ; a band stretching 
across a cicatrix’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; *|* the septum 
of the nose (obs.). 

1697 Dammkr Poyages(1729) 111 .1. 351 Pinching the Bridle 
of the Nose with its points, it hangs^danglitig from thence. 
c 1720 \V, Girson Famders Guide 1. ii. (1738) 15 An append¬ 
age called the Framuin, or Bridle, which runs, .almost to the 
root of the yard. 1758 J. S. Lc Draft's Obsen>. Surg. (1771) 
Diet. Bb 7 b, Frxnulnnt, the Bridle of the Tongue. Ibid. 
199 'I’he Cyst is Hemialis .. was much contracted, forming 
four of five strong Bridle*. 1805 Med. 4- Phys. Jrnl. 1 Aug. 
97 Two case* of children losing their lives in consequence 
of cutting w hat is called the bridle of the tongue, 1835 6 
Todd Cycl. Aunt, 4- Phys. I. 603/2 Those bridles which are 
such frequent causes of deformity after the healing of exten¬ 
sive bums. 
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c. A/ech. A metal strip or band uniting two parts 
of a machine, or limiting their motion ; also, the 
flanges which keep a slide-valve in position. 

1667 Witmsloui Churchw. Acc . in Earwaker E. Cheshire 
I. 115 Paid for ihc bridle of the clocke, and several other 
things about the clock and quarters. 1833 J. Holland 
Mannf. Metals II. 302 The massy cast-iron frames are 
fastened with screws and also with wrought iron bridles. 
1846 Print. Apparatus A matcurs 10 The pressure is applied 
to the front of the press by a lever, which is jointed to the 
upper extremity by a long bridle. 

d. Agric. A bent piece of iron on the end of 
a plough-beam, to which the draught-tackle is 
attached; a clevis. 

1840 Penny Cyd. XVII i. 275/1 The end of this iron, which 
is called a bridle, has several projecting hooks .. on which 
an iron ring is hung at different heights. 

o. The cord or other work which strengthens 
or tightens the sides of a net. 

c 1838 C. Hatiiukst Nets 34 If it be loo large, the bridle 
would, instead of forming a straight line along the sides of 
the net, hang down loosely in loops. 

f. Fire-arms. A small plate of metal in the 
interior of a gunlock, which holds the sear and 
tumbler in position. 

1844 Rcgul. cy Ord. Army too Bridle [of musket] . . or. 9 d. 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts 11.383 The lock, inside .. showing all 
the parts .. d t the tumbler ; e, the bridle. 

6. Comb., as bridle-maker ; also bridle-arm 
(cf. bridle-hand ); bridle-bridge, a bridge tit for 
the passage of a horse, but not for vehicles; 
bridle-cable (see cjuot.); bridle-chain (J fin¬ 
ing) t one of the * safety-chains to support a cage 
if the link between the cage and rope should 
break’ ^Raymond Mining Gloss.) ; f bridle-cull 
{Thieves' caul ), a highwayman; bridle-cutter, 
a bridle-maker ; bridle-gate, a gate leading into 
a bridle-paih ; bridle-hand, the hand which 
holds the bridle in riding, the left hand; bridle¬ 
path, -road, -way, a path fit for the passage of 
a horse, but not of vehicles; bridle pin, the pin 
which helps to secure the bridle of a gunlock; 
bridle-port, a port or port-hole in a ship’s bow 
through which ‘ bridles’ (see 5) may be run, or chase- 
guns fired. Also Bridle-bit, -rein. 

1833 Rcgul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 116 Resting the blade upon 
the *bridlc-arm. 1882 Proe. Berio. Nat. Club IX. 446 The 
approach to the Castle, .has beeufrom a curious old ^bridle- 
bridge. 1793 Smeatok Edystoue L. $ 139 note. When a 
vessel is moored by laying down a cable upon the ground, 
with an anchor at each end, then another cable attached 
to the middle of the ground cable, is called the * Bridle 
Cable. 1743 Fill01 NO J. Wild r. v. (D.) A booty of fio 
looks as great in the eye of a * bridle-cull.. as that of as 
many thousands to the statesman. 1697 Loud. Gas. No. 
3081/3 " Bridle-Cutters .. and all other Makers, Dressers, 
or Workers in Leather. 1720 Ibid. No, 5912/4 John Rest 
..Bridle-Cutter. 1868 Holme Lee Bus. Godfrey lxvii. 395 
The horses .. stopped at a *bridle-gale. 1580 Sidney Ar¬ 
cadia it. <Rj In the turning one might perceive the ‘bridle- 
hand something gently' stir. 1833 Rcgul. /nstr. Cavalry \. 
39 To govern his horse by the aid of his legs and bridle- 
hand. 1855 Smeoley Harry Coverdale v. 27 Remember 
to .. keep your bridle hand low. 1652 Wadsworth tr. San- 
dtrvaTs Civ. Wars Spain 139 One Calahorra, and w ith him 
a '’Bridle-maker. 1876 G rote Eth. Eragm. v. 136 The 
end of (he bridle-maker is subservient to that of the horse¬ 
man. 1811 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 470/2 The only roads.. 
are narrow 'bridle-paths winding through the recesses of 
the mountains. x88t Greener Gun 263 Unscrew the * bridle- 
pins and remove the bridle. 1832 Marryat N. Eorster 
xlvii, Two-and-twenty guns besides her *bridle-ports. 1833 
LvelL Brine. Gcol. 111 . p. xxvii, Rocks, which are seen 
to the left of a small ‘bridle-road. 1868 G. Duff Pol . 
Surv. 53 The bridle roads across the mountains, .are quite 
enough for camels and mules. 1760 Citron, in A tin. Reg. 
67/1 Was finally' determined .. the cause .. concerning the 
legality of a carriage and *bridle way through the park. 

Bridle (brsrd’I), V. Forms; 1 bridlian, 2-3 
bridlenn {Orm.) t 3 bridlen, 4 bridele, bry- 
delen, 5 brydelle,brydelyn, brydyl, 5-6 brydel, 
6 bridUI, brydell, brydil, brydle, 6-7 bridel, 
5- bridle. [OE. bridlian , ^ebr Lilian, f. bridel , 
Bridle. Cf. 01 IG. brilloldn , MHG. britteln .] 

1 . trans. To put a bridle on (a horse), to furnish 
with a bridle; also {obs.), to guide or control 
with a bridle, 

1393 Gower Conf. 1 . 110 Sum prick her horse aside, And 
bridlen hem now in now oute. C1440 Protnp. Parv. 50 
Brydelyn,yA/w. 1530 Palsgk. 939 To bridel, odder. 1833 
Regal. I nstr. Cavalry 1. 42 The Recruits are to be taught 
to saddle and bridle. 

b. To furnish with a bridle in other senses. 

*758 J. S. Le Dran l s Obseri>. Snrg. (1771) 332 The Mem¬ 
branes which cover the Muscles, and might bridle thal 
Part of the Wound. <-1838 C. Bathurst Nets 34 A net is 
bridled at its four outer margins when it is desirable to 
keep the meshes square. 1858 Brushfiei.o Obsol. Pnnishnt. 
13 She [a scold] wajf ordered to be bridled and to be led 
through the town. * - 

2 . Jig. To curb, check, restrain, hold in. 

< 888 K. /Elfked Booth, xxi, Bridla he he jesceafla nu 
mid £ebridlode haTR e 1200 Ormin 11664 Soneiss j>e bodi} 
bridltdd. a 1225 Alter. R. 74 3 if eni .. nc bridleS noul his 
tunge. 1382 Wyclif fsa. xlviii. p In my preissing I shal 
bridele thee, lest thou die. 1348 Udall lirasnt. Par. Pref. 
6 Also to bridle the insoleneie. 1634 Milton Comas 887 
Rise, rise .. And bridle in thy'headlong wave. 1713 Young 
Last Day 1. 274 lie bridles in the monsters of the deep. 1725 


De Foe Toy. round World (1S40) 41, i bridled my passion 
with all my power. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II. 145 I low 
is the action of iron bridled by sulphur? 1827 IIallam 
Const. IIist. (1876) 111 .64 l*o bridle the clergy. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 397 Scipio bridled his indignation. 

b. In military sense : To hold in check, control. 

16x5 E. Grimstone Hist. World 86 They are bridled of 
all sides - - bv a great number of strong places. 1690 Lut- 
trell BriefRel. (1857) Ii. 105 Fortifycing 'Phonon, a small 
place on the lake of Geneva, which will bridle that citty. 
1761 Home Hist. Eng. III. Ivi. 99 Forts weic erected in 
order to bridle Rochelle. 1876 Green Short Hist. ii. 5 6 
(18821 85 Scotland .. was bridled by the erection of a strong 
fortress at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

3. To throw up the head and draw in the chin, 
(as a horse does when reined in), expressing 
pride, vanity, or resentment ; to assume a dignified 
or offended air or manner ; 
t a. I rafts, and rejl. Obs. 

v 1480 Ragman Roll 129 in Ilari. E. P.P. 75 Fill feire 
brydelyn ye your cowntenauncc. And propirly unto the brest 
adowne. 1606 Day He of Gulls n. iv. (i 58 rj 52 Then doe 
I bridle my head like a malt-horse. 1752 Fielding Amelia 
Wks. (i775>X. 303 ‘ Is she,’ said my aunt, bridling herself, 

‘ fit to decide between us?‘ 

b. intr. (See Bridling vld. sb. 3 .) 

e 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babces Bk. 11068 135 
Brydelynge with brest vppun your crawe. e 1550 fa* k Jug¬ 
gler in Had. Dotlsley J 1 .117 She minccth, she bridlelh, she 
swimmelh to and fro. 1706 Reflex, upon Ridicule , 89 When¬ 
ever you tell her she is handsom, she bridles. 1748 Mrs. 
Dewks in Mrs. Delaney's Cor r.\ i 26 ij 11 .485 Pauline. .bridles 
very well. 1807 Ohk Led. A rt iv.( 18481330 Smirking dam¬ 
sels.. Haunting and bridling in all the tawdry dresses and 
fashionable airs of the time. 1876 Miss Braddon J. Hag¬ 
gard's Dan. II. 87 'Phe spinsters bridled, taking this us in 
somewise a personal affront. 

t c. Formerly also ’To bridle il. Obs. 

1590 R. Harvey PI. Pore. 18 You shal hauc a lame lade, 
bridle, and brag it vp and downe Sinilhfield .. as though 
hee could stand on no ground for lustincs. 1624 Br. M. 
Smyth Serin. 172 Shall we bridle it or bristle il against him? 
d. Now commonly To bridle up (occas. back). 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. 11812 1 , 343 She'. .bridled up, 
assumed an air of disdain. 1759 Goldsm. Bee No. 5 Reverie, 
She instantly bridles up and feds the force of the well-timed 
flattery. 1760 2 — Cit. World l.vxvi, Sometimes -die., 
would bridle back, in order to inspire ns with respect as 
well as tenderness. 1840 DickiTNs Old C. Shop \ C. D. cd.i 
19 Everybody bridled up at this remark. 

T f. To bridle itpou (a thing). 

1748 Richauuson Clarissa 11811) II. wiii. 11I can not 
indeed but say, bridling upon it, that I have heard famous 
scholars often and often say very silly things. 1754 — Gran- 
disou IV.xv. 110 She took to herself, and bridled upon il, 
the praises and graces this adroit manager gave her. 

Bridle-bit. T he bit or mouth - piece of a 
bridle. Hence f Bridle-bitter, a maker of 
bridle-bits. 

b 1440 Prontp. Parv. 37 Byll of a brydylle, lupatum, \ 
<.1500 Cocke Lorcllcs B. 11843' 9 Brydel bytiers, blacke 
mu ydies, and ferrars. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kings six. 28 
Therfore wyll I put a rynge in thy nose, and a brydle byll 
in thy lippes. 1640 Habjngton Hist . Edio. IT, 178 Abie 
to buy the Spurres and Bridle-bits in his Campc. 1828 41 
Tytler Hist, Scot. (1864* I. 189 note, Amid a heap of chaff 
and dust, lay several human bones, along with a large and 
powerful bridle-bit. 

Bridled hrai-d’ld), ppl. a. [f. Bridlk v. + 
-ed.] Furnished or equipped with a bridle, in 
various senses; curbed, restrained, controlled. 

C1385 Chaucer L.G. IT. 1112 Thcr nas courser well 
ybridled none. <-1400 Maundev. xxiii.253 An hors sadeled 
and brydeled. c 1430 Stans Piter ad M. 33 in Babces Bk. 

11868> 29 Drinke not bridelid for haste nc nccligence. 1710 
Steele Tatlcr No. 106 r 3 A bridled Rage. 1713 Young 
Last Day 1. 274 The bridled monsters awful distance keep. 
1852 'I‘upper Proverb . Philos. 193 His bridled steed. 

Bridleless (bi3i*d’l|les), a. Also 5 bryde- 
lease, brydiless, C brideles. [f. Bridle sb. + 
-LESS,] Without a bridle (said of the steed or 
rider) ; Jig. unbridled, unchecked, unrestrained. 

1406 Occleve Misrule 78 Foorlh thcr with be renneth 
brydiless. 1^55 Philpot Apot. in Slrype EecL Mem. III. 
11. App. xlviii. 153 Ashamed of their brideles, blasphemous 
longues, 1802 Southey Thalabaw , Away went the bridle¬ 
less steed. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 216 The bridleless 
Numidian cavalry. 

Bridler brai dbi). [f. Bridle v. -f-er 1 .] 

1, One who bridles, restrains, or controls. 

*563-87 Foxe A. 4- M. (1596) 395/1 The greatest bridelcr of 
the popes usurped power. 1611 Cotgh., Bridoye , a goose- 
bridler (a nickname for a Lawyer!. 1641 Milton CJt. Govt. 
vii. Wks. (1851) 135 The only bridlers of schisme. 1877 
Blackie Wise Men m The tamer of tigers, the bridler of 
bears. 

f 2. A bridle-maker. Obs. rare . 

1652 Wadsworth tr. Sandovats Civ . Wars Spain 330 
Alonso de Vera, a bridler and one of the .. Cilie officers. 

Bridle-rein (broi d’lr^m). [f. Bridle sb. + 
Rein.] A strap or cord attached to the bit, and 
serving to guide or control the horse ; a rein. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus.xxxm. 27 3 oc and brydil reyne crooken 
the harde nccke. 1552 Huloet, Brydle reine, loruiu. 1820 
Scott Abbot xxxvi, Who but Douglas ought to hold her 
bridle-rein ? 1833 Rcgul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 104 Carry' the 
butt under the bridle-reins. 

Bridling ^brardHij), vbl. sb. [f. Bridle v.] 

1. The applying of a bridle ; curbing, restrain¬ 
ing, controlling. + Bridling cast : a stirrup glass. 

c 1450 Chaucer's Drcme 272 ‘Phe bridling hire hore. 1513 
More Rich, III (1641) 220 The brideling and punishing of 


such as there had misgoverned themselves. 1609 Beaum 
& Fl. Scornf Lady 11. 69 Lei's have a bridling cast before 
you go. Fill’s a new sloupe. 1684 tr. Sonet's Merc. Compit. 
111. 94 The bridling the fury of the humours. 1817 G. S. 
Fa 11 eh Eight Dissert. (18451 H. 2S3 For the purpose of 
bridling the apprehended refractoriness of subjects. 1833 
Rcgul. Instr. Cavalry 1.42 Bridling , the Bridoon touching 
the corners of the mouth. 

2 . The forming of a ‘bridle’ to a net. 

c 1838 C. Bathurst Nets 34 Bridling is done, .on a sjiool 
a full quarter less ill circumference than the one used in the 
body of the net. 

3 . The gesture mentioned in Bridle v. 3. 

1709 Tatlcr No. 104 r 1 By her bridling-up I perceived 
that she expected to be treated hereafter not as Jenny 
Distaff. 1861 Mrs. Delaney's Corr. II. 483 note, One of 
the first lessons in dej»oriment.. was to hold up the head 
on entering a room, and to keep the chin in, which is ex¬ 
pressed by ‘ bridling’. 1851 Helps Comp . Solit. \W. 11874' 122 
Without any bridling-up or nonsense of any kind. 

Bri'dling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing -.] Thai 
bridles: in various senses of I he verb. 

1562 Phaek sk’ncid x. Ecj, Almighty mother of gods 
That .. lions yolkst with brideling bitics. 1579 J. Sri it ins 
Gaping Gulf F ij, The best brydle ..to kcepu in proude 
Franncc, are the naturally brydeling bandsof the sea. 1789 
Wordsw. Even. Walk 180 He swells his lifted chest and 
backward flings His bridling neck. 1795 Wolcoi r *P. 
Pindar) Pindariaua Wks. 1812 IV. 206 Thy bridling chin 
of scorn I see. 

Bridoon brid/ 7 -n). [a. F. hr Hon in same sense, 
deriv. of bride a bridle.] 

1 . * The snaffle and rein of a military bridle, which 
acts independently of the bit, al the pleasure of 
the rider Stocqueler. 

*753 Chambers Cyil. Sapp, s.v., A horse never goes so 
well nor sure with a bridoun, unless he have been first broke 
to the bit. 1801 W. Felton Carriages II. 150 Harness is 
frequently made without breeching or bridoon. 1833 Regal. 
Instr. Cavalry 1. 41 The Use of the Bridoun, or Snafile- 
Bridle. 

2 . Comb., as bridoou-bit , bridle , -chain, etc. 

1801 W. Felton Carring* s II. 146 ‘i hc Bridoun Bit an 

additional bit .. with a ring at each end for ihe reins in be 
fastened to. Ibid. Gloss., ' I'rtdoon Chain , or Links, small 
ornaments, through which the bridoun reins nm. Ibid. II. 
141 The ' Bridoon -1 lead, or Rein, is an additional bridle 
with a bearing-rein. 1856 ). (Irani Black Drag, \.\xv, 
Every man .. grasped the bridoon rein near the ring. 

Bridulle, -dyljo, obs. forms uf Briih.k. 

Briech, obs. form of Breech. 

Brief (bivT , sb. Forms; 3-5 bref, 4 5 brefe, 
4, 7 breef, 5 breyi’e, 6-7 breefe. briefo, 7 breif, 
A<\ bril’o, 6-brief. [ME. beef, a. Ol*. bref l.uhe. 
brief) :-L. breve * letter, dispatch, note’, in late cl. 
L. * short catalogue, summary’, neuter of brevis 
‘short’. From official Lniiu the word entered at 
an early period into all the Teutonic langs. Cf. 
ON. brcf \found ,1015), Sw. bref. Da. brev, OS.. 
OFris. bref (Du. brief', OlIG. brief tyth c.; 
M 1 IG., tnod.G. brief ; but it is not recottled in 
OF., and appears to ha\e entered early ME. 
irom French. Ileic also it has remained more 
distinctly an official or legal word, ami has nut, ihe 
general sense ‘letter’, which il has acquired in 
continental Teutonic.] 

Of uncertain sense ; 

a 1225 Aner. R. 122 note (MS. C.) To set tin word is o bref. 

I. A letter of authority. 

1 1 - A writing issued by official or legal autho¬ 
rity ; a royal letter or mandate ; a \\ ril, a summons. 
(.Translating L. breve and AFr. bref in various 
legal meanings. Obs. 

(1292 Brition 1. i. §4 Solum evo qe nous les tnaundciunis 
par 110s brefs [as we shall authorize by our writs]. 1330 
K. Brusse Chron. 237 Edward sent his brefc to Lcufyn 
for his land, c 1425 St-reu Sag. (P.i 3203 Over allc hys load 
hys bref was sente To aselmjlen a comuyn parlynienl. 
1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords 11870) App. 133 A breefe 
touching gold and silver thred read. 1641 Tenues do la 
Ley 43 Briefo signifies .. the proccs that issues out of the 
Chauncery or other Courts, commanding the Sherife to 
summon or attach .1. to answer to the suit of B. etc., but 
more largely it is taken for any precept of the King in 
writing under seale, issuing out of any Court. 1882 Gcnton 
in Macm. Mag. XLV. 450 In 1533, he was made Clerk of 
the Briefs in the Star Chamber. 

2 . A letter of the pope to an individual or a reli¬ 
gious community upon matters of discipline, it 
differs from a bull in being less ample and solemn, 
and in the form in which it is written. More fully 
called apostolical or papal brief. 

c 1460 Toxvneley Myst. 127 Nuneius, And, lo sirs, if ye 
trow not me Ye rede this brefe. 1579 Fenton Gnicciard. 
(x6i8> 30 The Pope .. recnioyncd him eftsoones by another 
Briefe, the selfe same things. 1606 True A- Perf Rclut. 
Y iv a, The recciuing of two Brieuesor Bulls from the Pope. 
1710 Land. Gaz. No. 4678/1 The Po{>e has at last given 
the Brief of the Cruciala to the King of Spain. 1850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. {1863) 361 Dominick, 
armed with the papal brief, hastened thither. 1868 W. Cart¬ 
wright in AVtuf of World 29 Mar., A Brief., has but the 
Pope's name al the beginning —* Pius Papa IX.’—is signed 
by the Cardinal Secretary of Briefs, bears date from the 
Nativity, and is written in modern letters upon soft white 
parchment. 

+ b. A letter of credentials given to mendicant 
friars and the like. Obs. 
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1377 Langl. P. PL B. xx. 325 The Frere .. cam .. to 
bisshop & his brief [C.xxm. 327 breefj badde In contrees 
j>ere he eomc in eonfessiouns to here. 

c. dial. A begging petition. 

1764 J. Colliek <T. Bobbin) Let. to R. IK in Wks. (1862) 
Introil 23 Pray advise .. whether, I should not have a brief 
Ion the death of a mare]. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire 
Word-bk . (E. D. S.) Brie/, a writing setting forth the cir¬ 
cumstances by which a poor person has incurred loss, as by 
fire, the death of a horse, cow, etc. Such a one takes the 
brief about to collect money for his indemnification. 

3 . A letter patent issued by the sovereign as 
Head of the Church, licensing a collection in the 
churches throughout England for a specified object 
of charity ; called also a Church Brief ox Kings 
Letter. Obs. in practice. 

1588 Marprel L'pist . 33 Spent thirteene score pounds in 
distributing briefes for a gathering towards the erecting of 
a Collcdge. 1661 Pepys Diary 30 June, To church, where 
we observe the trade of briefs is come now up to so constant 
a course every Sunday, that we resolve to give no more to 
them. 1781 Cow per Charity *69 The brief proclaimed, it 
visits every pew, But first the squire’s, a compliment but 
due. 1820 South ey Lett.K\ 856) Ill. 193 A wooden thing., 
such as the churchwardens carry about in the church to 
collect money for a brief. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 420/2 A brief 
was issued, in 1835, to increase the funds of the ‘Society 
for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts’. 

+ Ii. 4 . A letter, dispatch, note. Obs. 

C1400 Deslr. Troy 794 And ban ho broght hym a bref all 
of brode letres, }>at was comly by crafte a clerke for to 
rede. 1572 Gascoigne Fruites of lCarre <18311 214 She 
sent a brief vnto me by hir mayde. 1596 Shaks. 1 lien. I\\ 
iv. iv. 1 Hie, good Sir Michel!, bcarc this sealed Briefe With 
. haste, to the lord mareshal. 1652 C. Stapvltos Iterodian 
xvii. 144 When this Briefe was tu the Persians born They 
.. flatly doe their message hold in scorn. 

b. Writing, something written. 

c 1450 Lonklich Grail xxxi. 265 And the Brefis that on 
theschipe weren set, Signefietb holy Scripture with-owten 
let. 1786 Burns ./ nsw. Poet, lipisi. iii, Ring David, o‘ 
poetic brief, Wrocht 'mang the lasses sic mischief. 

III. Something abbreviated. 

t 5 . A short statement or account of something 
that is, or might be, more fully treated : an abridge¬ 
ment, epitome, abstract, summary. Obs . 

1563 Man Muse ulus’ Connn.pl. 34 b, A certain brief of those 
commaundemenies [summit queedatu cor urn Przctptorum). 
1589 Nam tE Aunt. Absurditie 5 A suruey of their follic, a 
briefe of their barbari>tne. 1645 Paciit l/eresiogr. <1647) 
Biiijb, 'I'he Creed being a brief of the Gospel. 1691 T. 
HIaleJ Ace. .Vet v Invent. 86 A Brief of the Cuntrovcrsie. 

+ b. Xe 

1595 Shaks. John 11. i. 103 I he hand of time, Shall draw 
tb:breefe into as huge a volume, a 1613 Overbuky A Wife 
(1638J 44 Each woman is a briefe of Womankind. 

t C. abstr. Small compass \ reduced size. 

157* Gascoigne Fruites 0/War re exei, Brought into suvh 
brief. 

f cl. A device, a motto. 

1594 Xashc Unfort. Trnv. 53 With this briefe, Qui inui- 
dent egent. 

+ 6. A list, catalogue ; an invoice, memorandum. 

1590 Shaks. AI ids. A. y. i. 42 There is a breefe how many 
sports are rife. 1601 F. Tatk House It. Old. Edw.Jl, § 10 
■ 18761 10 He sbnl make a breef everi day of the pan els of 
al manner of things delivered & spent. Ibid. § 47. 28 Therof 
aunswere daily at the briefs to the clarkeof the botery. 1753 
Cham be ks Cycl. Supp. s,v., Briefs of the dead, B rev in mor. 
i no rum , were letters sent by the monks of one monastery 
to those of another . to inform them of the deaths or obits 
of their monks. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers \ 1 . vii. 380 The 
Death-bill, called by some the Mortuary-Roll or Brief. 

7 . Laiv. A summary of the facts of a case, with 
reference to the points of law supposed to be 
applicable to them, drawn up for the instruction 
of counsel conducting the case in court. To hold 
a brief : to he retained as counsel in a case, 
to argue a point for ; To take a brief : to accept 
the conduct of a case. 

1631 Star Chamber Cases (1886) jp To print or write breifes 
of a caUNC l>efore the hearing., is to be accounted scan¬ 
dalous. 1709 Stef.lf. Tatter No. 186 *3 The young Fellow 
.. seemed to hold his Brief in his Hand rather to help his 
Action. 1795 Gibbon Autobiog. 108, I spoke as a lawyer 
from my brief. 1826 Disraeli Viy. Grey 111. viii. 128 It is 
the first day of the Assize, so there is some chance of a brief. 
1869 Seeley Ess.fr Led. i. 7 Ready as Cicero showed him¬ 
self to take, .a brief, .from accused and guilty governors. 

IV. Something brief or short. 

f 8. Music. A short note ;=Breve sb. 2. Obs . 

c 1460 Townelcy Myst. 116 What was his song ? hard ye not 
how he erakyd it V Three brefes to a long. 1594 Barnkif.i.d 
Sheph . Cont. iii, No Briefes nor Semi-Briefes are in my 
Songs. 1609 Douland Ornithop. Alierol. 39 A Breefe is a 
Figure which hath a body fourc-square, anti wants a tayle. 
1658 Cok aine Pun. F.legte on T. Pilkington, His life.. Death 
made it be a Briefe ; Crotchets he had good store. 

+ 9 . Gram. A short syllable, = Breve sb. 3. Obs. 

e 1530 H. Rhodes Bit. Nurture in Babers Bk. (1868) 71 
Corrupt in speeche am I, my breefes from longes to know. 

110 . Cards . A means of cheating at cards. Obs. 

1680 Cotton in Singer Hist. Cards 339 The breef.. Take 
a pack of cards and open them ; then take out all the 
honours.. then take the rest and cut a little from the edges 
of them all alike, by which means the honours will be 
broader than the rest, so that when your adversary cuts to 
you, you are certain of an honour; when yuu cut to your 
adversary cut at the ends, 

11 . Comb., as brief-fed adj. ; brief-money, 
money collected under authority of a brief. 

1820T. Mitchell Aristoph. I. 93 The brief-fed spark. .In 


haste uprises to display his powers of wit and story. x686 
Lady Russell Lett. 1 . xxxiv. 88 The disposers of the brief- 
money met the first lime yesterday. 

Brief s br 7 f), a., quasi-.f£. and adv. Forms : 
4-6 bref, breff, brefe, 5-6 bryef, breve, breue, 
breyf v fe, 6-7 breefe, briefe, 7 broif'e, 6- 
brief. [ME. bref a. OF. bref fern, breve ( = Pr., 
Cat. brat , It., Sp., Pg. breve) L. brevem, nom. 
brevis, short. The vowel has been lengthened in 
Eng., as in chief relief etc.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of short duration, quickly passing 
away or ending. 

c 1325 E. E. A llit. P. A. 268, & busyez be aboute a raysoun 
bref. e 1400 Beryn 871 Goith hymselff a begging aftir in 
breff tymu. 1603 Shaks. Pleas. Jor M. 11.ii. 118 Man, proud 
man, Drot in a little briefe autboritie. 1605 — Alaeb.W v. 
23 Out, out, breefe Candle, Life’s but a walking Shadow. 
1828 Carlyle Mi sc. 1 1857) I. 231 Some brief pure moments 
of poetic life. 1847 Tennyson Princ. tv. 43 O tell her, brief 
is life but love is long, And brief the sun of summer in the 
North, And brief the moon of beauty in the South. 

tb. To be brief : to be expeditious or hasty. Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. O. tv. v. 237 Achit. Behold thy fill. 
/feet. Nay, I haue done already. Achit. Thou art to breefe. 

2 . Occupying short time in speaking or reading; 
consisting of few words, short, concise. 

<•1380 Wvc lie lTicket Argument, A verye brefe diffi- 
nition of these wordcs. c 1430 Hymns Tirg. (1867 1 55 Ibcsu 
spak wij? wordis breue. 1494 Fabyan ii. xxxv. 26 The more 
partie of wryters reherce in most breuest or shortest maner. 
1547 Act 1 Ed:o. 1 7 , iii. § 16 The Curate [shall| .. make . , 
a godly and briefe exhortation. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 

1 548 The Abstracts and breefe Chronicles of the time, a 1680 
Butler Rem. 1 1759) I. 263 So ’tis in Books the chief Of all 
Perfections to be plain and brief. 1723 I)k Foe Toy. round 
World 1840* 311, I shall give a brief account of it all. 1840 
Caklvle Heroes vi. 322 As the briefest definition, one might 
say, etc. 

b. To be brief ', to speak concisely. 

1588 Frauncis 1 . ureters Log. 1. iv. 27 As if a man, meaning 
to be brief, should promise tfiat he would gallop over al the 
rest of his text. 1644 Milton Educ. < 1738 135 Brief 1 shall 
endeavour to be. 1762 ni II. Walpole Tcrtue’s A need. 
Paint. (1786) 11 . 135, 1 shall be but brief on the circum¬ 
stances of his life. 

c. Curt or abrupt in manner, rare. 

1818 Scott tfrt. Mull, xliv, The bearing of the gracious 
Duncan was brief, bluff, and consequential. 

3 . Less usually of extent in space : Short, cur¬ 
tailed, limited. (Cf. 1603 in sense 1.) 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol.Anat. 11. vi. 97 Contract¬ 
ing the whole Heart in a brief manner. 1824 Scott St. 
Ronan's vi, Wearing the briefest petticoat of any nymph of 
Si. Ronan's. 1863 Hawthorne Old Home, Leamington 
Spa , A small play-place, .permeated by brief paths. 

t 4 . jig. Limited, slight, restricted. Obs. 

1432 50 tr. Higden 1863* I. 71 Some men of pover and 
breve intellectc. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 165 Bostures, 
beyond breefe Nature. 

* 5 . Rife ; common ; prevalent: often used of 
epidemic diseases, dial. The origin of this sense 
is not clear; the Shaksp. quot. is generally cited 
as an example, but is by no means certain.) 

1 1595 Shaks. John tv. iii. 158 A thousand businesses arc 
briefe in hand, And heauen it selfe doib frownc vpon the 
Land.) 1706 Phillips, Brief, rife, or common. 1721 1800 
B ailev, Brief \ common, or rife. 1848 60 Baktleit Did, 
Amer., Brief, rife, common, prevalent. This word is., 
much used by the uneducated in the interior of New Eng¬ 
land and in Virginia, when speaking of epidemic diseases. 

1 879 Sh rop sit. Gloss ., Brief, prevalent, general. 1881 Leicester 
Gloss, (E. D. S.t s.v. ‘Colds are very brief this east wind.’ 

B. quasi- j/>. 

a. Iii brief: in few words, shortly, concisely. 
With ellipsis of 'to speak ’: In short, to sum up. 

1423 Jas. I King's cxxvii, Off quhich rygbi thus hir an- 
suere was in bref. 1595 Shaks. John it. i. 267 In breefe, we 
are the King of Englands subjects. 1609 D. Rogers Hart. 
MS. 1944 If. 22 A man. .published..the matter of y* playes 
in breife. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 171 To whom in brief thus 
Abdiel stern repli’d. 1800-24 Campbell Cherubs 29 Ay, and 
a cut-ihroat too;—in brief, The greatest scoundrel living. 
1833 H r. Mari ineau Fr. Wines 4 Pol. ii. 21 Charles gave in 
brief the story of the storm. 

t b. The brief used absol. like the short. Obs . 

1599 Shaks. lieu. V, 111. ii. 126 That’s the breff and the 
long. 1601 — All’s Well 11. iii. 34 Tis verystraunge, that 
is the breefe and the tedious of it! 1601 Bp. Barlow Serin. 
Paulcs Crosse 48 The chiefe, and the briefe is this. 

C. quasi-rtrfo. a. Shortly, quickly; in few words, 
concisely, b. In hrief. 

1557 North Gtteuara's Diall Pr. (1582) 79b, In this sort 
I should write vnto thee briefe and touching the purpose. 
1592 Shaks. Rom. Jut, in. iii. 174 It were a griefe, so brief 
to part with thee. 1667 M ilton F. L. iv. 876 Those two ap- 
proaehd And brief related whom they brought. 

b. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. iv. iii. 151 Briefe, I recoucr’d 
him. 1855 Browning Fra Lippo, Brief, they made a monk 
of me. 

t Brief, vd Obs, [f. Brief a.] trails. To 
shorten, abbreviate, ahridge ; also with up. 

i6oj R. Johnson Kingd.fi Corn new. Ded. ii, Compendious- 
nes in briefing such varictic of matter to scr small a volume. 
tt 1655 T. A hams ITks. (1862) 11 . 135 <D.) Both thy latitude 
and extension are briefed up. 

Brief (br/f), v.- [f. Brief sb., sense 7.] 

1 . trails. To reduce to the form of a counsel’s brief. 

1837 Richakdson s.v., It is common among English law¬ 
yers as, to brief the pleadings. 

2 . To put (instructions) into the form of a brief 
to a barrister. Also fig. 


1894 G. Dyce Bella Donna I. 304 Being ‘ briefed’ to Max¬ 
well, they all fell into one common mould. 1872 Lever 
Ld. Kilgobbin lxxiiL (1875) 397 Instructions which were 
briefed to him in the case. 

3 . To give a brief to (a barrister), to instruct by 
brief; to retain as counsel in a suit. 

1862 Trollope Or ley F., I never could look a counsel in 
the face again if I’d neglected to brief him with such facts 
as these. 1882 Pall Mall G. 5 Apr. 2/2 Should his master 
be briefed in more than one court at the same time. 1883 
Times 12 Dec. 4 The comoany have briefed many of the 
leading men al the Bar in inis case. 

Briefing (brrfiij), vbl. sb. [f. Brief vt-+ 
-ING 1 .] The action of writing briefs. Also allrib., 
as in briefng-fosl, a sort of paper used for briefs. 

1865 I.e Fanu Gtty Da*. II. xx. 211 The paper, with its 
bluish briefing-post pages, and broad margin. 1869 Daily 
Neivs if Aug., IMedical men] who., certify excellent 
briefing injuries for the use of the plaintiff's advocate. 

Briefless (br/fles), a. [f. Brief sb., sense 7 
+ -less.] Without a brief; (a barrister) hold¬ 
ing no briefs, unemployed. 

1824 Scott St. Ronan’s, The broad shoulders of a brief¬ 
less barrister. 1840 Makryat Olla Podr. 11866) 267 Arthur 
Ansard at a briefless cable, i860 1 )ickens Uncomnt. Trav, 
xiv, A few briefless bipeds, .called to the Bar by voices of 
deceiving spirits. 

Hence Brieflessly adv., Brie*flessness. 

1842 Punch III. ic6 The dreary ghost of brieflessness 
Stalk’d up and down the room. 1864 Cornh. Mag. Dec. 682 
He often has to pa*s long >ears of brieflessness. 

Briefly (br/-Hi), adv. [f. Brief a. + -ly 2 .] 

1. In a way or form that occupies short time; 
in few words, shortly, concisely, tersely. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 120, 1 sal yow sebew w it myn entent, 
Brc[fl]i [Fair/, shortly) of ai]>vre testament. 1398 Tkevisa 
Barth. De t\ R. tu. 1495 48 In the forsayd bokys we haue 
brought in breyfly somm propryttees of bodylesse sub- 
staunce. 1494 Fakyan 11. xlv. 29 Guydo.. reberceth rnoste 
breuely the passe tymeof the sayd kyngs. 1502 Ord. Crysten 
Men (\V. de W.) u. ii. (1506) 87 Conteynynge y* .x. com- 
maundementes ry^ 1 bryefly, d'erely, right easely. 

r 559 Mirr. Mug., Dk. Clarence iii, I will declare as briefly 
as I may. 1681 Baxter Ace, Sherlocke v. 193 The judg¬ 
ment .. I cannot better and brieflier give you, than in the 
words of the I’reface, 1855 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xix. 
§ 704 Such, briefly stated, are the two theories. 

1 ). Often with ellipsis of * to speak’; In short. 
1514 Barclay Cyt.Cplotufyshm. {1847) 1 ntrod. 70 Briefely, 
all people of go<xl behavour. 1598 Shaks. Merry IT. i. iii. 
47 Rriefely : I doe meane to make loue to Fords w ife. 1611 
Bible Pref 1 Briefly..we sooner compose our differences, 
f 2 . Within a short time measured either hack- 
ward or forward); soon. Obs. 

c 1340 Cursor AT. 18199 ' Fatrff) Tho that so breuely were 
doune-cast. ?ci47S Sqr. lenoe Dtgre 873 Tbe kyng him 
graunted tber to go Upon his jorney to and fro, And brefdy 
to passe the sea. 1606 Shaks. Ant. CV. tv. iv. 10 Ant. 
Go, put on thy defences. Eros. Briefely Sir. 1607 — Cor. 
I. vi. 16 Tis not a mile : briefely we beard their drummes. 
i6it — Cymb. v. v. 106 Briefely dve their ioyes, that place 
tneni on the truth of Gyrles, and Boyes. 
f 3 . In an abridged form, in brief. Obs. 
t 1460 70 Bk. Quintessence 1 A treatise in Englisch brevely 
drawe out of be book of quintis esseneiis. 1551 title) The 
new e greate aoredgement brefly conteynynge al thactesand 
statutes of this Realme. 

t 4 . With short (prosodic quantity. Obs. 

c 1500 Partenay 6582 Als the frensb statics silabled be 
More breueloker and shorter also Then is the english lines 
vnto see. 

Brie fman. [f. Brief sb. 7 + Man.] a. One 
who makes a brief, b. A copier of a manuscript. 
1846 in Worcester ; and other mod. Diets. 

Briefness (brBfnes). [f. Brief a. 4- - ness.] 
f 1 . The quality or state of heing brief: short¬ 
ness 'of lime, ; hence, quickness, celerity. ? Obs. 

a 1400 Cov. Atyst. 70 We passe ovyr that, breffnes of tyme 
consyderyngu. 1539 Tonstall Semi, palm Suud. {1823) 75 
For brefe lies of tyme 1 shal omyite to rcherse them. 1605 
Shaks. Learn, i. 20 Briefenesse, and Fortune worke. 1608 
— Per. v. ii. 15 In feather’d briefness sails are filled. 

2 . Shortness in speech or writing ; brevity ; con¬ 
ciseness. 

1530 Palscr. 58 The brefnesse that the frenchc tong useth 
in soundyng of tbeyr wordcs. 1548 Udall Erasnt. Par. 
Luke Pref.8 For loueofbriefnessc. 1569 Golding Heminge’s 
Post. 3 For breefnesse sake I omit. 1618 Bolton Floras 46 
To Rdr. f A most exact, and studied method of briefnesse. 
1811 Ed in. Rev. XVIII. 287 A style .. characterised by a 
studied briefness and simplicity of diction. 

Brier, briar (broi»j, brai aj), brere (bri«i), 
sb . 1 Forms : 1 br£r, br6r, 2-3 brer, 3-9 brere, 
4-5 breyer, 4-8 breere, 5-7 breer, 5 breyr, 
6 breare, breir, 6-7 bryer, 6-8 bryar, 6- 
brier, briar. [OK.: WS. brier, Angl. brer, of 
unknown origin. The direct representative of the 
OK. and ME. word is brere , still usual in the 
dialects, and retained by the poets from Chaucer 
and Spenser. The rise of the variant brier in the 
16th c. is not easy to account for, esj>cciallyas the 
spelling bryer shows that this never rimed with 
bier, tier, hut with dyer, crier. But the phonetic 
change was exactly parallel to, and contempo¬ 
raneous with that of ME./nvr, freyre, to fryer, 
frier , Friar. Briar is a later variant (cf. Her, 
liar), and is now' equally common. The word is 
historically a monosyllable, but poets have often 
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made two syllables of it, a pronunciation supported 
by the spelling briar.] 

1 . A prickly, thorny bush or shrub in general ; 
formerly including the bramble, but now usually 
confined to wild rose bushes. 

a. Form brere (/w, brear). 

c 1000 Ags. Foe. in Wr.AY'ulcker 269 Tribulns, bnembel- 
br;ur. c 1000 Saxon Leechd. II. 96 Brer J>e hiuran on 
wcaxaF a 1**5 A ncr. R . 276 Breres bere 3 rosen, & berien. 
1297 R. Glocc 331 As be rose spryng of 1 * brer. C1350 
Will. PaUrttc 1809 Blake-beries J?at 011 breres groweii. 
CJ386 Chaucer A fits. T. 674 Doun in the breres. 1398 
Trevisa Barth . De P. R. xvu. chi. (1495) 704 An hegge 
.. of breers, of thorncs, and trees made. U1440 Promp. 
Part*. 40 Brere, or brymmeylle. 1525-30 More Dc Qua/. 
Xov/sf. \Vks. 74/2 Foregrowen with nett els, breers, and other 
euil weedes. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. ug ’Hie fruite uf the 
brere called an Hep. 1595 Spenser Sonn. xxvi. Sweet is 
the Rose, but growes upon a brere. 1596 — F. Q. :. .\. 35 
Ragged breares. 1597 Bp. I Iall Sat. vi. i, A pipe of oat or 
breare. 1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. i. (1772^ 11 .32 ’Mong 
roots, and breers, and thorns. 1747 W. Mason Mnsx.ts, Ne 
bush, ne breere, but learnt thy roundelay. 1830 Tennyson 
Poems 76 They, .from the klosiny brere Call to the fleeting 
year. 1865 [see 2]. 

£. Form brier {biycri. 

prt 1400 Chester PL 74 A horned weither .. Amonge the 
breyers tyed is be. £-1460 Tcnvneley My si. 12 Thystyls and 
breyr, yet grele plcntc.j 1545 1 >r inklow Lament. (1874' 9- 
Do briers bringe forth figges, and thorns grapes? 1579 
E. K. in Spenser s Shcph, Cal. Feb., Argt., The Oake and 
the Bryer [1597 brier]. i6xi Bibi.e fsa. Iv. In stead of 
the brier shall come vp the Myrtle tree. 1653 Holcroev 
Procopius it. 54 'I’hrowing him among Bryers. 1720 Watts 
Alor. Songs, Sluggard 3, I passed by his garden, and saw 
the wild bricr % 1776 Auam Smith li r . X. 1 . it.v. 367 Over¬ 
grown with briers and brambles. 1822 Byron IVennr nt. 
1.159 The doubts that rise like briers in our path. 1847 
Tennyson Priuc. v. 27, ! was. .torn with briers. 

7. Form briar (bryar ). 

i 55 * Hu lost, Bryar. .a lytle or yonge bryer. 1601 Shaks. 
Alfs IFelhv. iv. 32 Summer, When Briars shall haue leaues 
as well as thoroes, And be as sweet as sharpe. 1711 Ai>- 
oison Sped. No. 56 ? 3 lie walked through Briars and 
Brambles. 1810 Southey Kchama xtn.v. Nor weeds nor 
briars deform’d the natural floor. 1863 Stanley Jeto. C/t. 
xv. 349 The Briar, the Bramble, the ’(’horn that crept along 
the barren side of the mountain. 

b. tcchn. The stock or stein of a wild rose, on 
which a garden rose is grafted. 

1574 Hellowes Guenara's lip. U577' 125 Honour is ioyned 
to vertue as y bryer is to the rose. 1858 < Ilknsy Card. 
Everyday Bk. 213/2 Roses worked on Briars are very apt 
to lose by the growth of the stock. 

C. With qualifications: Sweet Brier, a species 
of wild rose (/?. ntbiginosa) with fragrant leaves 
and shoots ; Austrian Brier (A*, in tea , a climb¬ 
ing yellow rose ; also Green Brier (.V mila.x ro- 
tundifolia ); Sensitive Brier,the genus Schronkia. 

1596 Spenser E. Q. ill. xi. 36 A sweet breare. 1626 Bacon 
S)dva § 562 There is also upon Sweet, or other Bryer, .1 
flue Tuft, .of Moss. 1728 Thomson spring 105 The verdant 
maze Of sweet briar hedges. 1861 Dllamer Ft. Card. 138 
As yet, a double Austrian briar is a desideratum. 1882 
Carden 27 May. 373/1 Austrian Copper Brier is arranged 
in a low silver-gilt cup with small twigs of Sweet Brier. 

2 . Frier-hushes collectively. 

C1340 Cursor M. 924 (Fairf.) Brere [Colt, bmitbel] ami 
homes hit sal )>c }ilde. 1382 Wyclif llosea x. 8 Cloote and 
brccrc shal stye on the auters of bein. 1590 Siiaks. Mitts. 
.Y r . tit. i. no Through bogge, through hush, through brake, 
through bryer. 1821 Shelley Adonais xviii, Build thei-r 
mossy homes in field and brere. 1865 S. Evans Bro. Fabian's 
MS. 59 They dolve a grave. .And covered it with brere. 

3 . a. A branch or twig of a brier. + b. A thorn 
of a brier ( obs .). 

1393 Langl. P.Pl. C. vit. 402 Hit badde be we.xed with a 
wips of breres. a 1400 Rom. Rose 858 Hir flesh so tendre, 
That with a brere srnale and slendre Men mygbt it cleve. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. (1702' I. Bref. 7 A Crown of 
Briers and Thoms. 1818 Byron Beppo iv, Walk about 
begirt with briars. 

4 . fig. (//.) Troubles, difficulties, vexations : in 
modern use with conscious reference to the literal 
sense. Hence + To leave in the briers , be in the 
briers , get out of the briers (all ohs.\ 

1509 Hawes Examp. Fid. xiv. 298 Fatal hrerys whiche 
be contraryous. 1526 Pitgr. Per/. <W. de W. 1531) 12 h, 
't he bryers and perylles of this worlds. 1563 Foxk A. M. 

I. 208/1 leaving the Bishops, and such others, in the Briers. 
*575 Churchyard Chip/es <18171 95 Now is lice free, that 
hapnetb in the breares. 1625 Sanderson Sernt. 1T681) I. 
133 Helping a great offender out of the bryars. 1674 Earl 
K iNCAROtN in Lauderd. Papers (1885) III. xlv. 75 Wee .. 
were glade to gel out of the briers at that rate. 1770 Monthly 
Rev. 35 The Netherlander, .bad freed themselves from the 
Romish briars. 1794 Blake Songs Ex per.. Card. Love 12 
Priests, .binding with briars my joys and desires. 

5 . alt rib. and Comb., as brier-ball, - beriy , -bush, 
-flower, -leaf -stalk ; + brier-bell, the bedeguar 
of the wild rose ; brier-coal, ? charcoal made of 
twigs, etc.; f brier-crook, an implement for re¬ 
moving briers; brier-rose, brier-tree, the Dog- 
rose. 

1694 W. Westmacoit Script. Herb. 30 ’ Briar-balls dried 
and powdered. 17*8 Bradley Diet. Bot. s.v. Cynosbatos, 
This Rose is apt to bring now and then, .a *Bryar-BeH, or 
a Spongiola, which is a Bunch of Thrcds, of a red Colour. 
1626 Bacon Sytva § 577 The latest [Fruits] arc .. Grapes, 
Nuts, Quinces, Almonds, Sloes, * Brier-berries. 1562 Turni r 
Herbal 11. 118b, Of the ’Brere busbe or Hep ire or Brere 
tre, Rubus canis. 1591 I'ercivall S/. Diet., Carnal, a 
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brier bush, Rubctnm. 1626 Bacon Sytva {? 775 Small-coal 
or *Briar-coal poured upon Char coal make them last 
longer. 1483 Cath. Angl. 43 A Breiecruke, fa least rum. 
t 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B, 791 Of blc as [>c '‘brere flour. 1766 
Wesley Jrnt. ly Sept., Applying a * brier-leaf. 1810 Scott 
Lady 0/ L. 1. xi, The ^brier-rose fell in streamers green. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. ti. 481 The briar-rose, Rustling 
outside within the flowery close. 1882 Carden 10 June 
411/3 Bouquets of pink Brier Roses. 1624 Capt. Smith 
Virginia 1.10 Bring forth a ’bryer stalke. 

Brier, "briar (broi oj),jA- [Formerly bruyer, 
a. F. brnybre heath, erroneously identified with the 
preo. word.] The White Heath (Erica arborca ), a 
native of the south of France, Corsica, etc., the 
root of which is extensively used for making 
tobacco-pipes introduced into England about 
1839 ,; also a pipe of this wood. So Brier-root, 
brier-wood; brier-wooder nonce-wd.), a smoker 
of a brier pipe. 

1868 Tobacco Trade Rev. Feb. 8 t A did.) Health pipe : in 
Bruyer Wood. — Ap. 11 Joseph 1 /od, Importer of Meer¬ 
schaum and Bruyer Pipes. Ibid. Brier Wood, Lava, 
Clay, and China Pipes. 1869 ibid. Jan. 9 Briar Pipes. 
— Mch. 13 The substances Used are meer.sehauin .briar- 
root. 1884 Miller Ptunt-n Briar Root of which Pipes are 
made. Erica arborca. 1886 Harper's Mag. Dec. 27 There 
is the ever-ready brier-root pipe: loaded with Cajioral. :886 
Tinsley s Mag. July 53 Vet I hope be is not vulgarer than 
the briar-wooders. Mod. Do you really prefer a brier to a 
meerschaum? 


t Brier, v. Obs. rare - l . In 7 bryre. [17 Brier 
.r/'. 1 ] Irans. To catch or annoy like briers. 

1601 Wekvkr A/irr. Mart. A vb, Some way. .was knot lie, 
othersome would bryre me. 

Briered, briared (brora.id). ppl. a. [f. 
Brier v. or jA + -ki».] Caught or entangled in 
briers ; bound or covered with briers. Also fig. 

a 1554 Hooper in Spurgeon Tre as. Dav. Ps.lxxvii.20 As the 
shepherd is careful of his entangled and briered sheep. 1702 
C. Mai her Magn. Chr. u. App. 118521 183 New England 
was miserably briared in the perplexities of an Indian war. 
^1823 Bloomfield I've ms * 18431 50 New-lmar’d graves. 

Briery, briary (brai-’-ri), a. [f. Brier + -v i .] 
1 . Full of or consisting of thorns or briers; 
bramblv, thorny. 

1549 Cover dale Erasm. Par. James 28 It laketh no rote 
In a briery place. 1581 Medley Seuec us / / ippolytu* 64 Up 
anddownethe breary Brakes. 1623 Sir J. Beaumont Trans* 
.fipnr. in Farr’s S. /’. *1348' 144 By steepc and briery paths 
ye must ascend. 1748 Richardson Clarissa i8n» 1 . 223 
Over briery eiiclusures. 1846 Klhlk Lyra Innoe. 1873 154 
Dews, .glist’ning c lear. Thro’ their brown or briery screen. 
1876 Blackmoke Tripps ii. 11 A briary thicket, 
t 2 . Of or pertaining to briers. Obs. rare. 
x 593 Nashk Christ's T. *1613) 31 Her possessors neucr 
escape briery scratches. 

3 . fig. Of the nature of briers ; vexing. 


1604 T. Wright Passions 1. iii. n Those spinic braiinches 
of briarie passion^. 1648 Bari. Westmoreland ( ) tia Sat ra 
< 1879* 41 Chunk’d with the Bricrie Cares of this world. 1876 
Bancrofi Hist. U. S. 11 . xxiii. 84 To go forth into the 
briery and brambly world. 

+ Briery, briary, sb. Obs. [f. Brier+ -i : 
see -Eitv.] A place overgrown with briers. 

1552 Hcloet, Bryary or place where bryars growe. 1585 
in Academy *18821 2^ Mar., Fifty acres of turbary, sixty 
acres of scrub and briery. 

Brieve (br/v). Scotch Law. Also 7 breive, 
briefe, brite. [Another form of Brief A 
writ or precept issuerl from Chancery in the Sove¬ 
reign’s name, directing trial to be made of certain 
points specified. 

Before the institution of ihe Court of Session • 1532 a breve 
or bridge was the prescribed form of Summons issued for 
any cause; afterwards it was limited to the <Latin* Writ 
from Chancery addressed to the Judge Ordinary or Sheriff 
for trial by him and a jury of special questions in which the 
Court of Session had no original jurisdiction. These Brieves 
have all fallen into desuetude or been abolished by statute, 
except in one or two cases ic. g. in the appointment of a 
tutor-al-Iaw to a minor *, where also other forms of proceed¬ 
ing are now usually preferred. 

1609 Skene Reg. Afaj. 87 Kesris to speik of Brieves cur¬ 
rant, qulrilk are pleadable, that is the brieve of dislres or 
poyndin^p for debt, the Brieve of convention .. The Brieve 
of Dissatsine, 'i he Brieve of Protection, and breaking of 
the Kings peace. The Brieve of Bondage. The Brieve of 
Warandice. 1868 Ait 31 32 Fie. c. § 101 The brieves of 
furiosity and idiolry hitherto in use are hereby abolished. 

Brievement, var. of Buevement. Obs. 

Brig (brig). Also 8 brigg. [Abbreviation of 
Brigantine. Cf. cab, mob , zoo., etc.] A vessel 
s a.) originally identical with the brigantine (of 
which word brig was a colloquial abbreviation 1 ; 
but, while the full name has remained with the un¬ 
changed brigantine, ihe shortened name has accom¬ 
panied the modifications which have subsequently 
been made in rig, so that a brig is now 

,b.) A vessel with two masts square-rigged like 
a ship’s fore- and main-masts, but carrying also on 
her main-mast a lower fore-and-aft sail with a gaff 
and boom. 

A brig differs from a sueno in having no try-sail mast, and 
in lowering her £aff to furl the sail. Merchant snows are 
often called * brigs This vessel was probably developed 
from the brigantine by the men-of-war brigs, so as to obtain 
greater sail-power. 

1720 Loud. Gas. No. 5848/4 The Ship Blessing, 50 Tuns 
Burthen, a Brigg.. belonging to St. Ives in Cornwall. 1753 


Sects Mag. Apr. 195.2 Two guarda costa brigs and a sloop 
of war. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 11789) Brig, or 
Brigantine, a merchant ship with two masts.. 1 1 is variously 
applied, by the mariners of different European nations, to 
a peculiar sort of vessel of their own marine. 1800 Nelson 
Let. 18 Feb. ill Duncan Life 1 i8e6i 121 The El L'orso brig. 
1845 Darwin Foy. Xat. i. 1 Her Majesty's ship Beagle, a 
ten-gun brig .. Sailed from Devonport. 1854 J. Stetiiens 
Ccntr. Amer. 2 Four ships, three brigs, sundry schooners. 

(C.) * A hermaphrodite brig has a brig's foremast 
and a schooner’s mainmast ’ ;Dana BeJ\ the Mast 
1840, Gloss.); = Brigantine 3. 

2 . Comb, brrg-rigged a., rigged as a brig; 
brig-schooner, a hermaphrodite brig, or brigan¬ 
tine (Smyth Sailor s IFonl-bk. . 

1796 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. II. 177 Transports — La 
bonne Mere, two hundred and fifty tons, Brig-rigged. 

Brig, northern form of Bridge. 

Brigade (brigui-d , sb. Forms; 7 brigada, 
-do, 7 briggad, 7 9 brigad, 7- brigade, [a. F. 
brigade 15th c. , ad. It. brigata i company, crew, 
rout of good fellows’ Florio), f. brigare to brawl, 
wrangle, light, f. late L. briga [It., Br. briga, Fr. 
brigitc strife, contention. Sec -ade. In i;thc. 
also in the form brigada, and improperly brigado : 
see -ado. Milton accented br/yad, which has been 
followed by some later poets in the non*technical 
sense 2 a.] 

+ 1 . -V company or * crew ’ of people. Obs. 

a 1649 Drumm. or 11 am Tit. Hist. James F, Wks. H7111 

199 Ye are such a brigade uf papists, and antichrislian 
crew. 1650 How ell Revo/. Xaplcs * 1664 117 All that huge 
Brigade of pceple. 

2 . a. gen. A large Body or division of troops. 

a 1649 Drumm. <>i- Hawih. Hist. James l\ YYks. *1711* 
9J lie would..bring such war-like brigades of French and 
Germans. 1649 Lilly Peculiar Proguost. Some motion 
of our Armies or stragling I’rigadocs. 1667 Milton L. 
1. 675 Thither wing’d with speed A numerous Brigad 
hasten'd. 1776 Gmuox Peel. <y P. 1 . 16 The peace estab¬ 
lishment of Hadrian. .wa> composed of no less than thirty 
of these formidable brigades. 1855 Single d>s l irgil 11 . 

200 NYliat kings by war Were roused, what brigads, follow, 
iug each, filled up The champaign. 

b. s/ec. A subdivision of an army, consisting 
formerly of two regiments or squadrons ; but the 
composition now varies in different countries. In 
the British Army, since its recent reorganization 
the woul is used only in the Arlillerx, there l>eing 
at present 2 brigades of the Horse Artillery, and 
4 of the Field Artillery. (The Garrison Artillery, 
on the oilier hand, consists of 11 ‘divisions'.) 

1637 Monro Raped, with Maekav’s Reg/. 11. 184 Twelve 
companies thus complete would make up three squadrons 
which..would make a complete briggad of foote, 1642 
Charles I. in Jh'itar. Lords y Comm. 19 May 31 A party 
.. who commanded a Brigado. 1645 Cromwell Lett. \ Sp 
1 Carl.> 14 Sept., Colonel Wolden, with his brigade, marched 
to Bile Hill. 1702 Loud. Gas. No. 3S32 2 The Duke of 
Ycndosuic left, .four Brigades of Foot near the place. 1855 
Maca'lay Hist. Eng. 111 . 437 Marlborough, to whom 
William had confided an English brigade eoiisisling of the 
best regiments of the old army of Janies. 1855 T ennyson 
Charge L. Brigade i, * Forward, ihe Light Brigade ’ Charge 
for the guns !’ he said. 1886 Whitakers Atm. ioj Eh/d 
Artillery ; 1st Brigade : Depot, Newcastle. 

3 . A band of persons more or less organized for 
purposes of fighting, hunting, etc.; also n disci¬ 
plined band of workers wearing a uniform, e. g. 
fire-brigade, shot'-black-brigade. J toy s' brigade , an 
organization of the hoys connected with a church 
or mission, for purposes of drill and instruction; 

! begun in Glasgow in 1884. 

1806 Hl'ii’ON Course Math. !. 219 note, A brigade of 
sappers consists generally of eight men, divided equally 
into two parties. 1837 W. Ikying Capt. Bonneville 1 . 166 
The rest were organized into three brigades, and sent off in 
different directions, to subsist themselves by hunting the 
buffalo. Ibid. 30 The various brigades of trappers. 1887 
Chr. Leader 3 Mar. 134 3 The Boys’ Brigade.. Lady town 
Free Church, Arbroath, has started a company of this 
brigade. 

4 Comb, and Allrib., as brigade depot, ribbon ; 
brigade-major, a staff officer attached to a brigade, 
wbo assists the brigadier in command, and acts as 
the channel through which orders are issued and 
reports and correspondence transmitted. 

18x0 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. V. 59S A Brigade 
Major appears tn me to be a necessary appointment in 
Cadiz. 1844 Regnt, .y Ord. Army 59 'The Brigade- 
Major, or an orderly Adjutant, is to be constantly in the 
Lines of the Camp of the Brigade. 1873 Ibid. § 5 Brigade 
depots are. .to be inspected. 

Brigade (brigad), v. [f. prec.] 

1 . traits. To form into a brigade or brigades; to 
join a regiment or other body of troops) with 
others so as to form a brigade. 

1805 Ann. Rot'. III. 240 A shire is loo large a division 
for brigading together the resident men in arms. 1837 
Blaclao. A fag. XL!. 37 The firemen, .have been combined 
into one body—‘ brigaded as the rather affected phrase is. 
1878 A". Amer. R t v. CXXV 1 . 85 My regiment was brigaded 
with the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Regiments. 

2 . loosely. To form people) as if into a brigade ; 
to combine, associate. 

a 1859 De Quincev Whiggism Wks. VI. roo Brigaded 
with so many scowling republicans are Id be found, .nearly 
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one-half of our aristocracy. 1878 Lady Herbert tr. HUlmer's 
Ramble JL iii. 537 Men, who were brigaded, and always 
ready to trouble the public. 

Brigadier (brigadiwj). Also 7 brigadecre. 
[?a. rr. brigcuiier (not in Cotgr. 1611), f. brigade: 
see above.] 

1 . More correctly Brigadier-General: A mili¬ 
tary officer in command of a brigade ; the status 
ranks between a major-general and a colonel, but 
is only local or temporary, being generally held 
by the senior colonel of the regiments or battalions 
brigaded together. 

1678 Sir C. Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. {1878) 162 It shall 
not rest upon him if I be not made a brigadeere. 1690 
Land. Gaz . No. 2573/4 His Majesty sent Monsieur de la 
Melonierc, Brigadier-General, with 5 Regiments. 1703 
ibid. 3916/1 He has appoint 4 Brigadiers General. 1809 
Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. IV. 4S4, l appointed 
Colonel Low to be a Brigadier General. 1844 Rcgul. <y 
Ord. Army 3 Officers serving on the Staff in the capacity 
of Brigadier-Generals are to lake Rank. .from their Com¬ 
missions as Colonels in the Army, not from the dates 01 
their appointments as Brigadiers. 

f 2 . Brigadier-wig \ sec quot. Obs. 

, 1770 7. Granger's Lett. (18051 280 A full wig tied back 
in one curl is a Major, in two curls is a Brigadier._ *77 * 
Graves Spirit. Quit. m. xiii. D.) A man .. in a brigadier 
wig and grave hahit. 18x8 Scon Hit. Midi. li, He., 
pushed back his brigadier wig. 

Brigadiership. [f. Brigadier + -shit.] 
The rank or office of a brigadier. 

1826 Miss Mitt-oku Pillage Ser. ti. (1 o6j> 337 ’the good 
Colonel—fie upon me to forget his brigadiership !—the good 
General. i86x W. Sargent Andre 450 Arnold also got a 
brigadiership from the English. 

Brigading brigc^diij), vbl. sb. [f. Brigade v. 

4--ino L] The action of forming into brigades. 

1815 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. Nil. 391, I have 
delayed the brigading of the cavalry. 18.. I .andor ll 
(1868) 11. 61 Angels are not promoted by brigading with 
sappers and miners. 1870 Pall Mall G. 22 OcL 12 Paris.. 
is busy with the goose step, marching, counter-marching, 
and brigading. 

Brigado, obs. form of Brigade. 
t Brigancy- Sc. Obs. rare~\ [f. brigan, 
Brigand: see -acy, -cy.] Violence; brigandage. 

1513 in Pitcairn t rim. Trials i. 91 For common Oppres¬ 
sion of the lieges, common Brigancic, etc. 1584 .SV. A els 
fas. PI (1814 305 (Jam.) Be way of haine sukkin, bngancie 
and forthocht fellony. 

Brigand (bri'gund). Forms: 4 bregaund, 5 
brigaunt, brygaunt, 5-7 brigant, 6 brigane, 
brygand, 6-S brigan, 6- brigand. [MB. a. 
OF. brigand (14th e. in Littre. Ft. bregan irre¬ 
gular soldier; prob. a<l. It. brigante, of which the 
primary meaning might be * skirmisher*, f. bngare : 
see Brigue v. and Brigade. It occurs in mcd.l.. 
in 1 .pile, in the forms brigane ii, briganlii, brigan- 
tini , brigan tes as the name of ‘ unc manic re de gens 
d’armes courant ct apei l, a pie ’.] 
f 1 . A light-armed, irregular foot-soldier. Obs. 

7 a 1400 Morte Arth. 2096 Thane bowmene of Bretayne.. 
Bekerde with bregaundez of ferre in tha laundez. 1460 
Capo rave Citron. 312 The brigaunt is of the Frenssh side 
took the Kyngis cartage. 1523 Ld. Berners Proiss. l.xlvu. 
66 The duke, .entred into Heyna!t..aml lin. c. speares, 
besyde the briganles, came before Quesnoy. 1557 Pavnel 
Payday's fugurth 104 More lyke a skynnishe anionge 
brygandes and rouers, then to any appointed or ordered 
balayle. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc x. 250 Archers of 
unequalled skill, Brigaus and pikeinen. 

2 . One who lives by pillage and robbery : a free¬ 
booter, bandit; especially a member of one of the 
gangs of desperadoes infesting the mountainous 
districts of Italy, Spain, Turkey, etc. 

1421 Sir II. Luttrkll in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 27 I. 85 
Ther ysnosteryng of none evyl doers, safbyondc the rivere 
of Sayno. .of certains hrigaunls. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Ayrnon iv. 125 We have slaync soo many theves and 
brygauules that I caime not number they in. 1570 87 Ho- 
unshed Scot. Citron. (1806) 1. 392 It was taken from him by 
certain Brigan is and robhers. 1656 Blount Glossogr ., 
Brigand , a Footman armed..In old lime when those kind 
of Soulders marched, they held all to he good prize, that 
they could purloin from the people, and thereupon this 
word now signifies also a Theef, purse-taker, or High-way 
robber. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 154 Those troops of 
brigands, reported to be formidable. 1841 S valuing Italy 
It. 1 st. III. 257 The Neapolitan brigands. 1876 Freeman 
Norm. Con<]. V. xxii. 29 Such names as brigands and mur¬ 
derers are not uncommonly used by established governments 
to describe those who are in revolt against their authority. 

3 . attrih. 

1522 World ff Child in Hazl. Dodsley I. 251 Brigand 
harness I have beaten to back and to bones. 1816 J. Scorr 
Vis. Paris (ed. 4) Pref. 19 The wild brigand spirit. 1859 
A utobiog. Beggar Boy 128 He wore a sailor's dress, with a 
sort of brigand hat. . 

Brigand, v . rare. [f. the sb.] passtve : 1 o 
be attacked by brigands. 

1886 Century Mag. Apr, 856/1 Here we ought to have 
been briganded. 

Brigandage (bri-ganded^). [a. 15th c. F. 
brigandage , f. brigand ; see prec. and -AGE.] 

1 . The 1 practice of brigands; highway-robbery, 
freebooling, pillage ; + cotur. an incursion, depre¬ 
dation by brigands (obs.). 

1600 ^ollanu Livy xxxvin. xlv. ioi 1 c, A privat brig. 


andage and robberie. 1728 Morgan Algiers II. v. 318 I he 
Corsairs of Barbary, have extended their Brigandages even 
upon the Coasts of Provence. 1826 Scott Quentin D. 1, 

The brigandage of the Free Companies. 1884 Mahakfy in 
Contcmp. Rev. XLVL 96 Brigandage, .was too often the 
outcome of shocking tyranny and injustice. 

2 . Brigands collectively. 

1875 MiiaiVALE Gen. Hist. Rome i. (1877) 4 A stronghold 
for the unsettled brigandage of the country round, 

t Brrgander 1 . Obs. Forms : 5 bregaunter, 
-ander, breggandire, brigaunder, 5-6 brygan- 
der, -yr, brigander, 6 -indcr, bregandier. [f. 
Bkigand, on some obscure analogy: there is no 
such form in French.] 

1 . Body-armour for foot-soldiers; — Brigandine 1. 

1420 Test. Ebor. (1836) I. 397 Unum par de bregaunters, 

cum tola rcliqua armatura mea. 1450 John Paston Petit. 
in Lett. 1. 106 A thowxand persones. .arrayd in mancr of 
werre, with curesxe, brigaunders, jakks, salelles, gleyfes, 
l>owes, etc. 1497 Will of Sympson (Somerset Ho.), Pair 
briganders, pairc leg barneys, a paire of gnssettes. i$43 
Graeton Ccmtn. Harding 497 The Duke of Buckyngham 
sloode harnessed in olde euell fauoured bryganders. 1611 
Si’EED Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xviii. 11632s 915 Harnessed in 
olde rusty briganders. . 

2 . A soldier wearing a brigander. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. Il.clix. 1 civ.] .,58 I he arago- 
noys slmlde serne hym..wilh ii. huiulred speares at their 
coste and charge, and a thousande crosbowes, and a 
tliou-ande bregandiers. 

t Brigander App. corrupt f. Brigadier. 

1647 Hawaru Croton Rev. 22 Brigander. free, £10. 
Brigander, obs. f. Berg ander, sheldrake. 
Brigande sque, a. [f. Brigand sb. + -esque, 
after arabesque, etc ] Alter the style of a brigand. 

18836'./. Words July ( ji 2 Now a shepherd would appear 
with his brigamlesque hat. 

Brigandess (bri-gamlvs). rare. [I. Brigand 
E-ES 8.] A female brigand. 

1865 Mokns Eng. Trav. <y It. Brigand*, Here 1 dis- 
covered that five of the band weie brigandcsses. 1869 F.t ho 
6 Feb., Women with black brows and harsh voices—brigau- 
tlesses by appearance. 

Brigandine, brigantine hrigawl/n, tin). 
Forms: 5 brigantyn, bregandyrn, -ardyn , 
brig-, bryga(u)ndyn(o, v .Sr.brikcanc-,brekane- 
tyne\ 5-6 brigandyne, 6 bregendine, (f 7 bri- 
gintinc , 6-brigandine. -tine. [Late MB., n. 

OF. brigandine 15th c. in LitlrO : i.c. armour for 
a brigand (in the original sense 4 , : sec *INK.] 

1 . * Body armour composed of iron rings or small 
thin iron plates, sewed upon canvas, linen, or 
leather, and covered over with similar materials 
(Blanche Cyd. Cost.); orig. worn by foot-soldiers 
and at first in two halves, hence in early quots. in 
plural or a >fair of bngan dines ; less strictly peril. 
as .* coat of mail, corslet See Brigander. 

( 1456 Eng. C/iron. Camden) 66 Armed in a peirc uf 
brigatmdync/- 1465 Paston Lett . 99 h 04i J P^5’ r 
Bregandyrns kevert with blew fc lie wet and gylt naik, with 
legharncysc, the vallew uf the gown and the bregardviis 
viij li. 1489 Ida Pom. Con, //// 132 (Jam. ' 'Fhe said Schir 
Mongo haid the brikcanclyncs conlemt in the summomlis. 

1548 t PALL, etc. Emsm. Par. Mark PM. 4'Fhey bane theyr 
brigandyne, tlicyr sotildiers girdle. 1567 Lane. Wills II. 

86 A payre of bregendines. 1591 Gakkaro Art Warrc 9 
The Halberdier, who is armed either with Brigandine or 
Corslet. x6n Bible for. xlvi, Furbish the speares, and 
put on the brigamlineslWvcLih babiriownus; Covkrd. brest- 
plates; Vulg. to rids]. 1671 Milton Samson 1120 Put on 
all tliy gorgeous arms, thy helmet And Brigandine of brass, 
thy broad habergeon. 1808 Scott Marin, v. ii, I heir 
brigantines, and gorgets light. 1825 — Talism. (1854’ 337 
He had finished adjusting his hauberk and brigandine. 1874 
Boutell Arms Arm. viii. 146 A brigandine .. which is 
covered over with small iron plates of various forms, and 
may be called a studded tunic. 

2. attrih. 

1863 J. G. Nichols Herald 4* Genoa t June 438 Edward 
Lyttelton, .in a white dress having a peascod.shapcd body, 
probably of brigandine armour. 

Bri gandine k bri , gS.ntlm),«. rare. [f. Brigand 
+ - inkI.] After the manner of a brigand. 

1832 Fraser’s Mag. V. 149 Their ominous and brigandine 
salutation, ‘Sistc Viator'. 

Brigandin(e, early form of Brigantine. 
Brigandish bri'gandij , a. [f. Brigand sb. 

+ -I8H L] Pertaining to or resembling a brigand. 
Hence Brrgandishly adv. 

1877 Daily Hews 7 July 6/2 To restrain in some degree 
their brigandish tendencies. Ibid. 5/7 His attire is brigand- 
ishly picturesque. 

Bri'gandism. [f. Brigand +-ism.] Thelifc 
or practices of brigandage. 

1865 Maeeei Brigand Life 11. 24 Tempted to throw 

themselves into the wild vortex of brigandism, 1877 Daily 

Neivs 26 July $/g The lovely mountain gorge celebrated in 
the annals of brigandism. 

t Bri'gandize, sb. Obs. rare —1 . [a. rare F. 

brigandise (anno 1427 in Godcf.), f. brigand : cf. 
mcrchand-isei\ Brigandage. 

1609 Holland A mm. Mareett. xvii. xi. 94 Belter fitted 
for brigandize than open fight in the field. Ibid. XXUL iii. 
221 Men meet for warlike brigandize and robberie. 

Brigane, brigant, obs. ff. Brigand. 

1 BrigantaiTle. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. brigant , j 
Brigand : cf. batailie , canaille.'] Perhaps; The | 


fighting of irregular troops or free-lances, guerilla 
warfare; or brigandage, pillage by free companies. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. ii Thechirche keie in adventure Of 
arnies and of briganlaille Stood no thing than upon batailie. 
Briganted, var. of briganded. 

1872 Hardwick Trail. Lane. 13 Briganted, fighting thieves. 

Brigantine 1 (bri*gant/n). Forms : 6 brigan- 
dyn o, -tyne, bryg-, 6-7 brigandine, 7 bregan- 
tine, 6- brigantine ; also 6 bergantine, 6-7 ver- 
gantine. [16th c. brigandyn , a. F. brigandin (now 
brigantin ), ad. It. brigand no (med.L. brigand nus 
found a 1400), perh. in its orig. sense 'skirmishing 
vessel*: cf. Brigade and Brigand. The Spanish is 
bergantin, OSp. vergantin ; these forms also occur 
in Eng. writers translating, or compiling, from 
Spanish sources.] 

11 . orig. A small vessel equipped both for saiP 
ing and rowing, swifter and more easily manoju- 
vred than larger ships, and hence employed for 
purposes of piracy, espionage, reconnoitring, etc., 
and as an attendant upon larger ships for protec¬ 
tion, landing purposes, etc. Used by the sea¬ 
faring nations of the Mediterranean. (In English 
only a historical term : Littre gives brigantin in 
this sense, but perh. it is only Hist, in French also.) 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. clxxi. (clxvii.] 498 lo sauc 
oursclfe, it i* best we sende fonnost our lylellshyppes, called 
Brigandyn>, and let vx tary in lhe moutlie of the hauyn. 
*553 F.urn Treat. AVsv Did. (Arb.) 28 Commanded a foyst 
and two brigantinestu be furnished, .which being prepared 
in the vere of Christ 1492, Columbus departed. 1555 - 
Decades it', hid. 1. 11. (Arb.l 70 Owrc men..settinge fore- 
«aide with their ores the brigantine. 1580 Baret Air. 

B 1256 A brigantine or ship sent out to espie. ^ i6u Lotgr., 
Brigantin, a low, long, and swift Sea-vessel, bigger then 
the fregut, and le-se then a foist, and hauing some 12 or 13 
oares on a side : we call it also a Brigantine. 1670 Loud. 
G,u. No. 500/2 An excellent Bregantine of 28 Oars. 1715 
Ibid. No. 5332/1 Brigantines of 44 Oars and carrying 150 
Men each. 1769 Falconer Diet Marine 11789 , Brigantin, 
a small light vessel, navigated by oars and sails: but 
differing extremely from the vessel know n in England by the 
name of brig or brigantine. 1820 S. Rogers Italy, hridts 
of V. <1839' 225 'Fhe yuulhs were gone in a light brigantine. 

ft. 1555 Eden Decades IP. /»/«/.<Arb. 1 108 1 woo smaule 
shyppus cotumcnly cauled bergantines or brygantyr»es. 1648 
Gage West hid. x. 11655) 40 Cortez thinking that place the 
most convenient to launch his Vergantines. 

+ 2 . Applied (loosely to various kinds of foreign 
sailing and rowing vessels, as the galleon, galliot, 
etc. Obs. cxc. in poetic or rhetorical use. 

1552 Huloet, Briganlyne, or litle Barke, or Shyppe. 
1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618 246 Keiiictualled Pisa con¬ 
tinually with a Galliou and other Brigandines. 1690/.£?«</. 
Gaz. No, 260Vi» 24 Galeols or Brigantines, 10 Feluccas. 
1748 Anson Coy. i. iv. fed. p 53 'File next day but one we 
spoke with a Portuguese Brigantine. 1769 Falcone a Diet. 
Marine 11780', Brigantine , a term variously applied by the 
mariners of different European nations lua peculiar sort of 
voscl of their own marine. 1851 Longe. Gold. Leg. v. At 
Sea, A galley of the Grand Duca, 'I’hat.. Convoys those 
lazy brigantines l^idcn with wine and oil from Lucca. . 0 

B. A two-masted vessel, carrying square sails 
on her foremast, which is rigged like a ship’s 
foremast ; her main or after-mast is the main-mast 
of a schooner, and in Falconer's time, like that 
mast, carried a square topsail; but is now entirely 
fore-and -a ft -r igged. 

1695 Lend. Gaz. No. 3115/4 At His Majesty's Yard at 
Chatham, [was launched) a Brigantine named the Swift. 
1725 He Kot; lay. round World (1840) 53 Resolving, .to 
mast her not as a sloop but as a Brigantine. 1790 Beatson 
N/iv. Mil Mem. I. 280 The St. Pedrohrigantme,bclonging 
Lo and from Ferrol. .was taken by the Ambuscade privateer 
of London. 1870 Anderson Missions Arner. Bra. II. 
xxxv. 314 A brigantine of one hundred and fifty-six tons., 
built for the especial use of the Microncsian Mission. 

Brigantino.- var. of Brigandine, armour, 
t Briganti'ner. Obs. rare - 1 . [f. Brigan¬ 
tine 1 + -ER.] One of the crew of a brigantine.^ 
*555 Eden Decades IF. hut. 11. 1. iArb.) 108 1 hey which 
were in the brygantyne.. Ancisus. .coiumaunded. - to turne 
backe ageyne. 'Fhe brigantiners obeyed and folowed hyni, 

Brige, obs. form of BlUGUE, strife. 

Brige, brigg, briggo, obs. ff. Bridge. 

Bright (broit). a. and sb. ( Compar . brighter, 
-cst.) Forms : 1 beorht, berht, byrht, bryht, 
1-3 breht, 2-4 briht, 3-4 bri3t, 4-5 bryst, 
brygbt, 4- bright. Also 2-3 brict, 2-4 brieht, 
3-5 brith, 4 brit, brith(e, brigtb, 5 bryth, 
bry3th; Sc. 4-6 bryeht, 4- brieht. [Common 
Teut., though now lost in all the langs. exe. 
English: OE. beorht (:- berht) ^OS. berht, beraht , 
OHO. beraht , bereht (M 11 G. berht), ON. bjartr , 
Goth, bairhls OTeut. *bcrhto-z, from a stem 
*berh :• -Aryan bhrag whence also Skr. bhraj- to 
shine, and L. Jtagrd-re to blaze, Jlamtna flame. 
The metathesis of breht for berht occurs already in 
Lindisf. Gloss.] 

A. adj. (In general, the opposite of dull.) 

1 . Shining; emitting, reflecting, or pervaded by 
much light. 

a. said of luminaries. 

cr 1000 Metr. Booth, xxii. 22 Berhtre bonne se leoma sic 
sunnan on sumera. a 1000 Guthlac J258 (Gr.) pa cwoin 
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leohta mzest scinan beorht ofer burjsalu. <*1175 Lamb. 
Homilies 39 ScofcsiSe brihtre pene pa sunne. c 1391 
Chaucer Astral. 11. § 2 The altitude of the Mono, or 
of brihte sterres. 1513 Douglas sEneis 111. Prol. 1 Hornyt 
Lady, paill Cynthia, nocht brycht. 1526 Tindalb Rev. xxii. 

16 The bright mornynge starre, 1601 Shaks. All's Well 
1. i. 97 That 1 should loue a bright particulcr starre. 1747 
Hervev il I edit. <y Contempt, tj 818) 17 They will shine with 
brighter beams, .in their Lord's everlasting kingdom. 1879 
Lockyer Rlem.Astrou. il. ix. 51 One of the brightest lights 
that we know of—the lime-light. 

b. of polished metals, precious stones, and 
other objects whose surfaces naturally reflect light. 

a 1000 Rood 66 (Gr.) On beorhtan stane. c 1220 Bestiary 
71 in O. k. Misc . 3 It maked his e^en bri^t. 1377 Lancl. 
r. PI. B. Prol. 168 A belle of brassc Or of brihte syluer, 
r 1440 Promp. Parv. 52 Rryghte swerde, splendona. 1552 
Lyndesay Monarch* Prok 152 In habyte gaye and glorious 
Brychtar nor gold or stonis precious. 1597 ( ?eharo Herbal 
j. xl. § 5. 58 Bright Wheate .. this kinde is fower square, 
somwhat bright and shining. 1652 Free. Parliament 
No. 170A great box of bright new cast bullets. 1723 Sued* 
field (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) I. .joTeeth so bright, and 
breath so sweet. 1802 Bingi.ky Anim. Biog. (1813) L 34 The 
eyes of the amphibia are in general large and bright. 1842 
Macaulay Herat ins xxi, The long array of helmets bright, 

c. of illuminated surfaces, of the day in sun¬ 
shine, etc. 

a 1000 Elene 822 (Gr.) In pmre beorhtan byrig, is 
broSor min. c 1340 Cursor M. 13541 (Fairf.i Wirk. .quen pe 
day lastis brit. c 1470 Henrv Wallace t. 288 Apon ye morn, 
quhen yat ye day was brycht. 1526 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 129 Our soule irradiate or made bryght with the lyght 
of the aungell. 1737 Pope Hor. Rpist. 1. i. 138 The evening 
bright and still. 1832 M acaulay A rmada xxxvi, That time 
of slumber was as bright and busy as the day. 1871 R. 
Ellis Catullus viii. 3 Bright once the days and sunny 
shone the light on thee. 

d. of transparent substances : Clear, translucent. 

1709 Stkelf. Taller No. 100 ? 1 Which had purified the 

whole Body of Air into such a bright transparent /Ether, as 
made every Constellation visible, a 1730 I' enton (J.) While 
the bright Seine t* exalt the soul With sparkling plenty 
crowns the lowl. a 1748 Thomson fj.) From the brightest 
wines He’d turn abhorrent. 

e. fig. Lit up with happiness, gladness, or hope. 

1751 Johnson liambl. No. 165 r 3 The brightest hours of 

prosperity have their clouds. 1815 Moorf. Lai la A’., Fire - 
worshippers, Bright hours atone for dark ones past. 1871 
Freeman Norm. Cottq. 11876) IV. xviii. 193 Chances of de¬ 
liverance brighter than any that had offered themselves. 
f 2 . Clear or luminous to the mental perception. 

<r 1000 Guthlac 815 iGr.l Gif by halves word licaklan 
woldun beorht in breostnm. /1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 119 
be holi gost .. alihte hem of brihterc and of festere bileue. 
1741 Watts hnprov. Mind (J.) He must not proceed too 
swiftly, that he may with more ease, with brighter evidence, 
and with surer success, draw the learner on. 

3 . Of persons : ‘Resplendent with charms’ (JA ; 
beautiful, fair. arch. 

f'1250 Hymn Virg. 14 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 255 Nis non 
maidc .. swo fair, so ssclicne, so rudi, swo hricht. a 1300 
llavehk 2131 In his armes his brithc bride, c 1420 Sir 
A matinee Ivtii, That ladi gentc That was so brype of ble. 

< 1460 in Babees Bfc. (1868) 15 In chambur among ladyes 
bry?th. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 490 By thy bright beauty was 
it newly bred. 1605 — Mach. iv. iii. 22 Angels are bright 
still, though the brightest fell. € 1600 Bessie 0/ Bednal 
Grene it. ii, He had a faire daughter of hewty most bright. 
1704 Pope Windsor F. 232 Like the bright beauties on thy 
banks below. 1817 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves (1862) 279 A 
bright lady, surpassingly fair. 

4 . Of vivid or brilliant colour: used also with 
names of colour, as bright red . 

1375 Barbour Bruce v. 10 The treis begouth to tna Bur- 
geonys and brycht hlwmys alsua. 1655-60 Stanley Hist . 
Philos . (1701) 406/2 The kinds of colonr are - .Ten, Black, 
White, and the rest between them, Yellow, Tawney, Pale, 
Red, Blew, Green, Bright, Grey. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
111. 128 His Colour Gray; For Beauty dappled, or the 
brightest Bay. 1704 Pope Past.. Spring 31 Here the bright 
crocus and blue violet grew, a 1835 Mrs. Hemans Better 
Land , Strange bright birds, on their starry wings. 1836 
Hawthorne Amer. Not edits. (1871) I, 20 Wild rose-bushes 
..with their deep, bright-red seed-vessels. 

5 . Of sounds: +£i. Clear, shrill, ringing, b. 
Said of the mental effect of a note. 

a 1000 Cod. Exon. 79 b (Bosw.), Sum hafap beorhte stefne. 
a 1250 Owl fif Night. 1681 For hope we habbep stefne brihte. 
c 1250 Gen. «$• Ex. 2780 God sente a steune bri^t and he3. 
1872 J. Curwf.n Standard Course 4/2 They are the bold.. 
tones of the scale .. but they differ in the manner of their 
boldness, one being brighter, another stronger, etc. 

6 . Illustrious, glorious, splendid. (,Lat. clartts.) 

a 1000 Ags. Psalter cxxi[i]. 6 Bidda 5 eow bealde beorhtere 
sibbe. a 1340 H ampule Psalter Metr. Prcf. 60 To buske vs 
to the blysse ful brigth. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 
ii. 13 Bryght and notable with miracles. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 
1491 Troy had l>een bright with fame and not with fire. 
1660 Barrow Euclid (1714) Pref. 1 Some of a brighter 
Genius, a 1687 Cotton (J.) This is the worst, if not the 
only stain, I’ th’ brightest annals of a female reign. 1734 
Pope Ess. Man tv. 282 The wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind. 1783 Watson Philip 111 . (1793' b * 3 2 
hibited a bright example of the most heroic valour. 

7 . Lively, cheerful, brilliant or animated in con¬ 
versation, vivacious ; the opposite of dull. 

1605 Shaks. Maeb. in. 11.28 Be bright and Iouiall among 
your Guests. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 208 r 4, 1 would 
rather be in his Company than that of the brightest Man I 
know. 1885 Maneh. Exam. 15 May 6/t He turned up to¬ 
day as jaunty and bright as a young buck of twenty-five. 

8 . Of thought, conversation, writings, etc.: Ani¬ 
mated with wit or imagination, lively, clever, bril¬ 
liant, sparkling. 


1709 Steelf. Tatter No. 31 » 10 You’ll certainly print this 
bright Conversation. 1779 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. 1787 
IV. 109 If he has brighter paragraphs, he has not better 
poems. 1858 O.W. Holmes Aut. Break/. T. ii. to, I really 
believe some people save their bright thoughts as being too 
precious for conversation. 1884 R. W. Church Bacon ix. 

220 Some bright touch of his incorrigible imaginativeness. 

9 . Displaying great intelligence; quick-willed, 
clever. (In standard English used chiefly in speak¬ 
ing of children or one’s inferiors.) 

1741 Watts Improv. Mind 11801) 24 Before we proceed in 
finishing a bright character by conversation. 1824 W. I rung 
T. Trav. I. 203, I began life unluckily by being the wag 
and bright fellow at school. 1883 Gilmour Mongols xxxii. 

367 A few soldiers not of the brightest or bravest type. 1885 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 385/1 The child will be extra bright. 
Mod. (Ironical) He is a bright specimen ! 
b. Sharp, keen, watchful. 

1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast xxxi. 117 We kept a bright look¬ 
out one man at each bow. i860 Merc. Mar. Mag. VII. 

41 The look out. .is not a very ‘ bright ’ one. 

10 . Comb .: chiefly parnsynthetic, as bright - 
bloomed, - checked\ - costumed t - eyed. - faced . -featured, 

- haired , - harnessed , - headed , - studded , -7 rifted, elc. 

1558 PhaKr HCneid ix. Ccijb, Brightheaded Pliodius.. 
Beheld, .bothc Latines boasts and Troyan fori. 1592GUKF.NE 
Poems 85 Bright-eyed his Phillis was. 1598 Chapman I Had 
\. 294 Bright-cheek’d BrLeis. 1632 Milton J finer. 23 
Bright-haired Vesta. 1786C0WPF.R Gratitude 13TI11S wheel¬ 
footed studying rhair .. Bright-studded to dazzle the eyes. 
1827 Kepi.e Chr. } ., 25th Sund. aft. Trin. i. The bright- 
hair’d morn is glowing. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 11 . 

46 Thy little bright-faced son. 

B. sit. 

1 . Brightness, light, arch. foci. 

n250 Gen. $ Ex. 143 De stmnes bri^t, Is more Sanne 
mones li^t. <1374 Chaucer Trovlns 11. 815 What is the 
sunne wor- of kynd right, Tliogh that a man, for feblenes of 
eyen. May not endure to se on it for bright? 159® Row¬ 
lands Betray. Christ 57 O Sunne whose shine is heav’ns 
cternall bright. 1636 Ariana 17 Acknowledging here so 
much brights and beauties. 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 380 
Dark with excessive bright thy skirls appeer. 1839 Bailey j 
Rest ns 1848) 59/2 Others .. whose forms for utter bright 
Are indefinable. _ ^ 

f 2 . A beautiful woman, a 1 fair'. Oh. 
c 1325 E. E. A Hit, P. A. 754 Breue me, bmt, quat-kyn of 
priys Berez be perle so maskellez. e 1470 Henry If a/lace 
v . 607 Thronch bewte off that brycht. r 1505 Dunbar Poem, 

‘ In secret 1 place this hyndir nyclit,* 1 hard ane beyrne say 
till ane briclu. 

Bright (broit), adv . Forms : 1 beorhte, 2-.| 
brihte, briste. [from the adj. with adverbial -e, 
through the loss of which it was, c 1400, levelled 
with ihe adj.] 

1 . = Brightly. 

a 1000 Beowulf 3039 Gescnh blacneleoman beorhte scinan. 
a 1000 Metr. Booth. xxxvii. § 2 Da godan sclnnd bcorhtnr 
bonne sunne. c 1200Oumin 2138 [ llit swt|»ebrihhte shinepp* 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8295 pis angel j>At sa bright [el scan. 1349 
Aycnb. 156 Grat nyed man yzy bryteane his leff half. 

0385 CiiAicKit L. G. U r . 163, ffor sekyrly his face schon so 
liryhte. 1S96 Shaks. Merih. V. v. i. 1 The mnone shines 
bright. 1827 Kkhlk Chr. Year All Saints vi, ’l’he spires 
that glow so bright. I bid. S. Peter xiv, He dreams he sees 
a lamp tlash bright. 

f b. Clearly, ringingly. Obs. 

a 1250 Owl <$• Night. 1656 Heo..song so schille and so 
brihte. „ . . 

2 . Comb., as bright-beaming,\ -burning, -shining, 
t -splendent. It blends with the adj. in such as 
bright-dyed , -tinted, which may be analysed as 
bright'/)') + tinted, or bright tint -f -ed. See Bright 

a. 10. , , 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. m. t. 69 What foole hath..brought a 
fakgot to briglit burning 1 ‘roy? 1 1590 Marlowe Faust. 
vii. 47 The . . situation of bright-splendent Rome, 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. IT, v. iii. 3 This hricht-shining day. 1795 
Burns * Their groves o’ sweet myrtle i, here bright-beam¬ 
ing summers exalt the perfume. 

t Briglit, v. Obs. [OE. beorhtian to shine 
bright (corresp. to Goth. *batrhtbn), f. beorht 
bright; the M E. bright-en (trans.) corresponds to an 
OE. bierhlan-C\Q>\\\. bairhljan ; but it may be a 
transitive extension of the OE. intr. vb.] 

1. inlr. 'Fo be bright, shine. 

^890 K. /Ei.frf.d Bxda in. xix. (Bosw.) D®r bis geear- 
nunge oft miclum inaesenuin scinak and beorhti^ah. a 1000 
Ags Psalms cxliii. 7 pine lisetta leohtcS and bcorhted. 
r 1425 Seven Sag. IP.) 1997 The clerkys. . made ham at 
ese that nyght, Til on inorwen the day bryght 
b. Of sound : To be clear, to ring. 
a 1000 Beenvul /2326 Beorhtode benc-swejs;. 

2 . trans. To make bright, illumine. 

^800 Vesp. Ps. xli. 9 In de?;e onbead dryhten mildheort- 
nisse his and on naeht sebirhte. a 1225 Auer. R. 384 Luue. 
bet schireS & brihte 5 pe heorte. /1400 Destr. Troy 815 
Ryses the sun, Brightis all the hurghe and the brode valis. 
1686 Go,\n Cetest. Bodies j. v. 14 He (theSunl brighteth 
the Air into a chearful Saphir. 

Bright, bad form of Brite v, Obs. 

Brighten (brai-t’n),^. [M E. bnghtn-en,cor\ts\). 
in form to OE. *beorhlnian , in Northumbrian 
berhinia,geberhtnia to make bright, f. beorht bright. 
It is possible that the mod.Eng. word is a new 
formation on bright : c f. Bright v.) 

1 . trans. To make bright. 

R950 Lind is/. Gosp. John xiii. 32 God seberhtnade hine 
on hine seolfhc.] 1583 Stanyhurst sEncis 11. (Arb.153 Thee 


strand flames fj-rye doe brighten, a 1700 Drvden (J.) Asher 
celestial eyes Adorn the world, and brighten up the skies. 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. 11. xxiv, W hen the dawn of day 
Began to brighten Cheviot gray. 1831 Carlyle Sait. Res. 

111. vi, Brightening London smoke itself into gold vapour. 

b. fig. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iii. 17 There were two Honors 
lost .. For Yours, may heaucnly glory brighten it.^ 1667 
Milton P. L. ix. 634 Hope elevates, and joy Bri|ht*ns his 
crest. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxvi. 354 This sort of 
talk brightened up the spirits of our party. 

2 . intr. To become bright; to be bright, shine. 
Often with up. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9933 pat castel brighlne* .. Oner al (>at 
curt on lenght and brtde. 1704 Porr . Past., Spring 72 The 
flowers begin to spring, the ‘kies to brighten. 1768 P*eattik 
Minstr. \. xxx. The rainbow brightens to the setting sun ! 
1819 Byron Juan 11. Ixxxix, The boy’s eyes .. Brighten’d. 

18.. Southey Lodorc 58 And whitening and brightening, 
b. In various fig. senses (sec Bright <7. . 

1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 421 How the style brig hie 11s, how 
the sense refines. 1732 Bkkkflfy Alciphr. 1 . 183 lhe 
Man of Raillery .. shall instantly brighten up, ami as- 
sumca familiar Air. 1875 Jnwi. i 1 Plato 1 . 239 He brightens 
up and is wide awake when Homer is. .recited. 

Bri/ghtened, ///. ci. [f. iwec.] Made bright. 

1795 Southey Joan 0/Are vn. 323 Their brighten’d tide. 

Bri'ghteuer. [f- prec. + -kr h] fine vhn 
or thru which brightens. 

1796 Miss Bukvfv Camilla ix. viii, The brightener of 
my every view. 1832 Blaekw. Mag. XXXI. 252 lhe 
richest brightener of the happiest years. 

Brightening (lirai-t’niij), vbL sb. [see -ixg L] 

1 . The action of making or becoming bright: 
illumination, lit. and fig. 

1552 Huioin, Bryghtnyng, or brandishynge, vibratm. 
1674 N. Fairf ax Bulk <y Selv. 51 l he brightning of our 
Island. 1712 Steele SpeH. Xo. 461 » 4 Be«tow upon it a 
few Briglunings from your Genius. 

2 . In various technical uses : see quots. 

1854 Scotfehn in Orrs Chr. Se. Cheni. 506 i lie cupelling 
process .. may he known to have been continued sullt- 
ciently long by a peculiar appearance, termed ‘ brightening , 
assumed by the silver bead. 1879 G. Glmvstune Caino 
Printing in Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1 . 198'? Brightening , 
is for the purpose of bringing up the colours to their lull bril¬ 
liance .. This is attained by passing the good* through a 
soap bath two or more times. 1882 Irlist 1 l eb. 63 h A 
fine pearly grey for brightening or light shading. 
Bri’ghtening, ///. a. [see-iNG --] Uecom 
ing or making bright, lit. and //^. 

1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 34C Kach hright’ning grace the 
genuine Greek confessed. 1810 Southey A eh a nm xxn. xi, 

A smile Dawn’d in bis brightening countenance, i860 T\n 
dali. Glac. 1. § 11.75 Clear and sharp again-1 the brighten 
ingsky. 1884 A then rum 1 Mar. 272(1 Brightening prospects. 

t Bri’ghthede. Obs. [ME., f. Bright a. + 
Jtcdc. -huail] Brightness. 

a 1340 Hampolk Psalter \ i. 4 pe Lryghthed S: |»e )>ees of 
godis light. Ibid. xv. 5 puit restores til paim pe hnawynge 
of my brighthede. 

Brightisli broi'tij), a. [f. Bright a. 1 ishL] 
Somewhat blight. 

1577 Di e Relat. Spirits 1. (1659) >73 Tliese seem^ some- 
what bright Lb. 1800 Hf.rschel in Phil. Trans. XC. «66 
Brightisli-green, inclining to white. 

Brightly ^brortlik adv. [OP'., beorhtlice, briht- 
lice, f. beorht. Bright + -lice, -ly-.] In a bright 
manner ; brilliantly, clearly. 

, 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark viii. 25 Swa pad he heorhtlice [1160 
Hatton brihtlicejeall ^eseah. a 1225 Auer. R. 154 penne.. 
schule 3e al pis brihtliche limlerstonden. Ibid. 170 \ e 
brihtluker iseon ine heouene Godes brihte nebscheft. c 1250 
Gen. y Ex. 3491 I)o so spac god sobrijt-like, ftat nlle he it 
herden. a T300 Cursor M. 3320 A gold ringe pat brihtly 
schane. 1340.!//^. 150 Hi /yep bri^iliche. and al abotile 
ham. 1587 Golding De Mornay xv. 1617' 765 Some bright- 
lyerand some dimlicr. 1596 Shaks. Merch./ . v. i. 94 A sub¬ 
stitute shines brightly as a King Vmill a King be by. 1725 
Pont Odyss. xiv. 569 Till brightly-dawning shone I he 
Morn. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romo/a 1. xx. (1880' I. 273 A long 
narrow room, painted brightly like the other. 1882 Howells 
in Longm. Mag. I. 51 The grass is .. brightly green. 
Brightness (broi'tnus'. [OE. beorhlncs, brehl- 
nis, f? as prec. + -ness.] The quality of being 
bright; brilliancy, clearness; vivacity,quickness ot 
intellect, etc. (see Bright a.). 

F950 Lindis/ Gosp. John v. 40 Brehtnise from monnimi 
ne on file ic. r 1000 2-^. G. Luke ii. 9 And godes beorhtnes 
him ymbe-scean. c 1200 Trin. Coll Horn. 13 Six werkes ef 
brictnesse. 1330 R. Brunne Citron A 18 ioi 103 A brightne^se 
com fro henen. 1413 Lydc. Pylgr. Smote v. v. (18591 7 6 
Sterres .. castyng oute bemes of huge bryghtvnes. 1592 
Shaks. Rom. <y ful. 11. ii. 19 The brightness of her cheeke 
would shame those starres. a 1721 Prior Solomon m. (R.) 
Vex’d with the present moments heavy gloom, Why seek 
we brightness from the years to come? .— <J ) The bright¬ 
ness of his parts .. distinguished him in an age of great 
politeness. 1851 Rlskin Mod. Paint. II. lit- n. v. § T 5 
Brightness of colour is altogether inadmissible without 
purity and harmony. 

Bright’s Disease. Med. [f. the name of 
Dr. R. Bright, whose researches, published in 1827, 
established the nature of the disease.] 4 A generic 
term including several forms of acute and chronic 
disease of the kidney usually associated with 
albumen in the urine’ {Syd. Soe. Lex.); granular 
degeneration of the kidneys. 

1831 Graves in Land. Med. Gas. Dec., That obstruction 
of the glandular tissue to which the name of Bright's dis¬ 
ease has been attached. 1843 — Syst. Clin. Med. xxxiv. 













BRIGHTSHINE. 


BRILLIANTLY. 


540, I regard albuminous urine as a sign of Bright’s kidney. 
1866 A. Flint Prine. Med. (1880) 863. 

+ Bright shine. Obs. rare. [i. Bright a. + 
Shine.] Lustre. 

1586 Fkrxe Blaz. Cent tie 147 The hrightshine of all 
princely virtues. 1618 Bayne On Rph. i. (1643) 33 No more 
doth the darknesse of affliction obscure the bright-shinc of 
this grace toward us. 

Bri'ght-smith. rare. [f. Brights. + Smith.] 
A worker in * white* or bright iron and tin. 

1831 J. Holland Mann/. Metals I. 156 The modern black¬ 
smith is distinguished from the whitesmith, or brightsmith, 
as the latter has sometimes been called. 

Brrghtsome, a. arch. [f. Bkight a. + -some : 
cf. gladsome, darksome.'] Partaking of or exhibit¬ 
ing brightness, bright-looking. vaguer word 
than bright , leaving more to the imagination.) 

1558 Phaer /Eticid tx. (1560) B b iij. His hie hehne . .that 
brightsome beames reflecting shone. 1577 Hounshed 
Chron. 1 . £>9/2 Men ol so brightsome countenances. C1590 
(tKi.KNF. J r. Bacon vi. 13 As brightsome as the Paramour 
of Mars. 1635 J. H award Banish'd Virg. 108 The night 
.. is yet very brightsome and cl ear e. 1855 Singleton / 'irgil 

II. 154 bet me strew Their briglitsomc blossoms. 

Hence Brrghtsomeness. arch. 

1548 Hai.l Chron. 11809' 734 The brightsomcncs of the 
gold. 1849 Rock Ch. of Bathers II. vi. 283 The brightsome- 
ness of the Gospel was dimmed. 

Brigidian, Brigittin,var. of Bridgetix, Obs. 

Brigirdel, variant of Breeciicikdi.e, 

t Brignole. Obs. [Fr. in same sense', named 
from Brigades a town of Provence.] A kind of 
dried plum. (Littre., 

1721 C. King Brit. Merck. 1 . 181 Capers, Olives, I’rig- 
noles Parchment, etc. 

+ Brigo*se, a. Oh. [ad. mcd.L. brigostts , f. 
briga : see Bkigue j/a] — next. 

1679 Puller Moder. Ch. Eng.y 1843! 206 Which two words, 
—as conscious that they were very brigosc and severe if loo 
generally taken,—therefore he softens, etc. 

r Bri'gous, a. Oh. [a. AF. *brigous- OF. 
brigetts, later brigue n.w med L. brigostts, cl. Bit 1 g ue.] 
Of or pertaining to strife or disagreement ; fac¬ 
tious, disputable. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. 111 . 203 pe iuges sigh pat 
)>e cau->e was brigous \dui'iosnni\. c 1440 Prontf. Parr. 
51 Brygows, ordehate-makar, brigostts. 1319 Horman I 'tt/g. 
128 Beware of such brygous matters. 

Brigs, obs. form of Bruges (satin). 

I! Brigue (br/g\ sb. bonus : 4-5 brige, 
bryge. brygge, brigge, 5 (?) bryke, 7- brigue. 
[a. F. brigue { I4th c. in Littre > — med.L. briga, It. 
and Pg. briga, Sp. and Pr. brega. Of uncertain 
origin : see Diez. The word and its derivatives are 
extensively developed in Italian : see Brigand, etc. 
Adopted in Kng. in the 14-15th c. ; then again 
from modern Fr. about 1 700. 

11 . Strife, quarrel, contention. Obs. 

jr 1380 cf. Brike.] c 1386 Chaucer Melibeus *716 Myne 
Aduersaries han bigonnen this debnat and bryge |r. r. 
brige, briggcl. C1440 Promp. Par:'., Bryge or debate, 
briga, discensio. 1496 Pi:>es <y Pa up. \ W. de W.i iv. x.\iv. 
192 Yf they passe ther lynte by retchelesnesse or by bryge, 
the bysshop shall ordeyue. 1678 Littleton Bat. Diet., A 
brigue or quarrel. Bis, undentio [briga]. 

|| 2 . Intrigue, faction, [from mod.F.; much used 
in the first half of the iSth c.] Obs. exc. casually). 

1701 Jura Pop. Anglican} 29 They must set afoot Fac¬ 
tions and Brigues. 1720 Ozkll ir. I 'er tot's Rom. Rep. I. 

III. 171 'The Cabals and Brigues of the Patricians. 1752 
Humf. Pol, Disc. xii. 296 Sufficient to prevent brigue and 
faction. 1753 Dial, be ho. Swift a- Prior 134 Violent and 
ill-judg’d Brigues and Feuds. 1867 J. 'Thomson L'Anc. 
Rtgime 13 He in recompense got Fierce struggle with 
brigue and plot. 

t Brigue (br/g), v. Obs. [f. pree., or a. F. bri- 
gtte-r to contend, intrigtie for = It. brigare to brawl, 
brabble, strive for. But sense 1 appears to be 
related to Brikk: see Briga, brica in Du Cange; 
It. imbrigare 1 to molest, embroil ’: also, to en¬ 
tangle, Florio.] 

+ 1 . trails. To ensnare, trap, beguile. Obs. 

c 1380 WycLtP Set. IVks. III. 416 po fende hafs caste pis 
snare for to bryge men. 1387 Trevisa //igden Rolls Ser. 
11. 767 Men were so i-briged [Canton begyled] pat pey 
coupe nou3t come out. 

2 . intr. To intrigue; to solicit by underhand 
methods; to canvass. (Chiefly Sc. in 16-18th c.) 

1588 A. King Canisius' Catech. 109 Then efteruart nother 
brigued,or desyred, nother violentlie inuaded y* Bishoprick. 
1706 Ld. Bf.ilhaven Sb. in Sc. Parlt. 11, I don’t think any 
one Post of the kingdom worth the briguing after.^ 1726 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) FI. 270 They are already beginning 
to brigue and cabal. < a 1808 Bp. HuRn (L.>, I am too proud 
to bngue for admission. 

f b. tram. To obtain by intrigue. Obs. 

1758 Sir J. Dalrymplk Ess. Hist. Feu dal Prop. 170 Ken¬ 
neth III. brigued a contrary law from his barons. 

Hence Briguing vbl. sb. 

1704 Swift T. Tub i, By briguing and cahalling. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rei\ 1 1 . 11. v. v. 64 Briguing, intriguing, 
favouritism .. goes on there. 

t Brigueless. adv. Obs. rare. In 5 brygeless. 
[f. Brigue + -less ; = F. sans brigue.] Without 
cavil or dispute; with undisputed title. 

14x5 Occi.F.ve Old castle 164 Anglia v. 28 Land .. patihy 
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fadir htild in resle and pees.. And his fadir before him 
brygeless. 

+ Bri'guer. Obs. [ad. F. brigaeur, f. brigner \ 
see Brigue v ..] A contentious person, a quarrel¬ 
some wrangler. 

1496 Dives «y Paup. (\V. de W.I x. x. 385/2 There shal no 
shrewe, no bryjjer, no lechour .. entre in to thiscyte. c 1600 
Burel Pilgr. in Watson’s Coll. Poems 11 . 46 (Jam.) As 
bregers ana tygers, I Idyls in blud to be. 

Brikcanetyne, obs. Sc. form of Brigandine. 

t Brike. Obs. Also 5 bryke. [a. ONF. brigue, 
bricquc, var. of brichc , brice, trap, gin.] A trap, 
a snare ; a * fix a dilemma. 

e 1380 Wvct.iF Set. tVks.l II. 128 If a man falle in bryke 
[r«. r. brygge 1 for worldly richcsses. c 1386 Chaccer Monfces 
400 Gcniloun Oliver.. Broughle this wortliy king in such 
a bryk [v.r. brike, bryke]. 1413 Lvdg. Pylgr. Senule iv. 
xxxv.11483'S3 Nehit belongeth nought tosuche offyeersfor 
thekynges profile to meue newe brykes. a 1420 Occlevk 
De Reg. Pritte. 176 They rekke not what brike her lorde 
be ynne. 

Brike, brikke, obs. fonus of Brick. 

Brikell, obs. form of Bkicklk. 

Brill (bril .r//. 1 Also 5 brell, prylle. [Origin 
and etymological form (brill,prill t or perl) nnknown. 

(The Cornish brilli , contr. of br it belli < pi. of brithel) 
‘ mackerel ’ (Williams!, agrees in phonetic furm, but has no 
connexion in sense, and there is no evidence of confusion 
as to the two fish. 'The English is also probably older than 
the contracted form of the Cornish w<jru.)| 

A kind of flat-fish Rhombus vulgaris', allied 
to, and resembling the Turbot, but inferior in 
flavour. 

1481 90 Howard Househ. Bks. (1841) 105 For .. ij solys, 
a prylle, and xij. whytynges. Ibid. 120 For an haddok and 
a brell vj.//. 1740 R. Brookes Art 0/ Angling Index, 

Brill or Pearl. 1830 M. Donovan Dorn. F.con. II. 181 The 
brill is longer and narrower than the turbot: the brill has 
scales on both sides, the turbot has thorns on the back and 
no scales on the other side, 1873 Miss Broughton Xauey 
I. Si, I have heard .. that he does not care about brill, but 
worships John Dory. 

t Brill, sb .- Obs. (See qitot.) 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 154/1 'The Brills in the hair 
on the Eye-lids [of a horse], 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. II. 
s. v. Horse, To begin with the Hair. .5. The Cronct, which 
is the Hair that grows over the "Top of the Hoof 6. The 
Brills, being the Hair on the Eyc-lius. 

t Brill, v. Oh. rare. [Expressive of the sound.] 
iutr. To make a sharp vibratory sound, as an insect 
by the rapid vibration of its wings. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. ix. 101 Voices of Bees, Worms, 
Serpents,—'The Uri/e Breezeth or Brilleth. 

|| 2 . Adaptation of Du. brullcn to roar. 

1863 W. Baldwin* A/r. Hunting 114 Two lionesses brib¬ 
ing savagely. 

II Brillant. Obs. Also 7 brillain. [F. hr if Unit 
sb., brilliance, brilliancy (subst. use of brillanl 
Brilliant.)] Brilliancy. 

1676 Km er edge Man 0/ Mode lit. u. (1684) 36 'The brillain 
of so much good language, Sir, has much more power than 
the little beauty I can boast. 1678 T. Kymkr Brag, of Age 
6 He gives a lustre and brillant which dazzles the sight. 

Brillant, obs. form of Brilliant a. 

1 Brillant© (br/Ua*nt<?), fl. Music. [It. briliaule 
bright, sparkling.] A term prefixed to a passage 
or movement, when it is to be played or sung in 
a gay and sparkling style. 

t Brille, v. Obs. rare~ ] . [a. F. brilk-r to 
shine: see Brilliant.] /;//;*. To shine. 

1727 Lady M.W. Montague Let. IV. clxv. 171 'The town 
never was fuller, and some people brille in it who bril led 
twenty years ago. 

Brilliance (bri’lyans). [f. Brilliant: see 
-axce. No corresponding word in Fr.] 

1 . Intense or sparkling brightness or radiance, 
lustre, splendour. 

[Not in Johnson 1755 73. | 1755 Voung Centauru (1757! 

IV. 107 Blow far wit can set wisdom at defiance, and, with its 
artful brilliances, dazzle common understandings? 1830 
Tennvsos Ode to Mem. 20 Fruits Which in wintertide shall 
star 'The black earth with brilliance rare. 1879 Howells 
L. Aroostook xxii. 243 ‘The brilliance of a lamp that shot 
its red across the gloom. 1882 Mann. Mag. 64 Roderigues 
stands out well between the blue brilliances of sky and sea. 



and brilliance flush’d his mortal sight. 1842 H. Rogers Itt- 
trod. Burke's IVks. (18^2) I. 3 Both [the brothel's Burke] pos¬ 
sessed much of the brilliance of mind which so eminently 
distinguished Edmund. t88o L. Stephen Pope 17 The 
story is told .. with his usual brilliance by Macaulay. 

Brilliance and Brilliancy are to a great ex¬ 
tent synonyms : brilliancy , however, is more dis¬ 
tinctly a quality having degrees; as in the com¬ 
parative brilliancy of two colours. 

Brilliancy (brrlyansi). [see prec. and-ANCY.] 
The quality of being brilliant; shining quality, 
lustrousness; shining brightness, a .physical. 

1747 Hervey Medit. 4 Contempt. (1818> 89 It .. throw's a 
brilliancy into the water of the diamond that is hardening 
on its rock. 175s in Johnson. 1772 Pennant Tours Scott. 
(1774) 323 An amazing brilliancy of colors. 1856 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. IV. v. x. S 3.125 The apparent connection of 
hrilliancy of colour with rigour of life, or purity of sub¬ 
stance. 1878 H uxlky Physiogr. 75 This brilliancy is rapidly 
lost . . on exposure to the atmosphere. 


b. non-material. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace Wks. VIII. 398 What new bril¬ 
liancy then does it throw over the prospect. 1842 Miss 
MiTiORn in L'Estrange Life III. ix. 157 She is full of 
life, and spirit, and brilliancy. 1850 Merivalf, Rom. F.mp. 
(1865) I. ik 69 The consciousness of deserved popularity 
added brilliancy to his wit. 1864 Sat. Re:’. 475/1 Brilliancy 
and shallowness are commonly received synonyms. The 
best device for exciting the most solemn distrust is to accuse 
a man of brilliance. 

c. with plural. 

1858 Hawthorne Fr. It. Jrnfs. II. 96 Its concentrated 
brilliancies and magnificences. 1868 — Amor. Note-bks. 
<1879' 11 .145 The autumnal brilliancies. 

Brilliant (bri*lyant),a. (sb.) Also 7-Sbrillant. 
[a. F. brillant shining, pr. pple. of brilltr to shine, 
corresp. to Pr. and Sp. bril far, Pg. bril ha r , It. 
bril fare, commonly taken as formed on a L. typ e 
*bcrilldre, f. late L. be rill-us (Isid.), L. beryl lus 
Beryl. Littre notices that the verb is not 
found in Fr. before the 16th c., when it appears 
to have been taken from one of the cognate langs.] 

1 . Brightly shining, glittering, sparkling, lustrous. 

1681 Blount Clossogr., Brillant Fr.', glittering, spark¬ 
ling, shining, 1696 Phillips, Brilliant, glittering, casting 
forth a sparkling Light. 1720 Kersey, Brillant |as in 
Blount ^ Phillips]. 1791 Hamilton Berthollet 's Dyeing 
I. Introd. 1 The beauty of brilliant colours. 1859 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede 60 There is always a stronger sense of life 
when the sun is brilliant after rain. 1878 Huxlev Physiogr. 
75 As brilliant as a piece of polished silver. 

2 . fig. a. Of qualities and actions: Splendid, 
illustrious, distinguished, striking the imagination. 

1758 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. IV. cx. 109 ’The carni¬ 
val is expected to be more brilliant than common, from the 
great concourse of noble strangers. 1769 Junius Lett. 
xxiv. 114 Wit is oftentimes false, though it may appear 
brilliant. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Kng. \. 242 A man of solid, 
though not brilliant parts. 1867 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 
312 It is impossible that prospects could he more brilliant. 

b. Of persons : Very distinguished or celebrated ; 
csp. distinguished by talent and cleverness ; having 
showy good qualities. 

1848 IVIaCAULAY Hist. Fng. \. 531 The stem and pensive 
William relaxed into good humour when his brilliant guest 
appeared. Ibid. II. 230 He fuund a brilliant circle of noble¬ 
men and gentlemen assembled. 1871 Moklf.v Voltaire 
(18861 7 Fontenelle was both brilliant and far-sighted. 

t B. as sb. = Brillant. Obs. 

1691 Fop Diet. Suppl., The Brilliant of language. Sharp¬ 
ness and wittiness of Expression. 1694 Congreve Double 
Dealer 11. i, ( Jod.) Some distinguished quality, as for ex¬ 
ample the bel air, or brilliant of Air. Brisk. 

Bri lliant, sb. Also 7-8 brillant. [a. F. 
brillant in same sense, subst. use of brillant adj.] 

1 . A diamond of the finest cut and brilliancy. 

(’The brilliant differs from the rose, in having horizontal 
faces on its upper and under sides, called the table and the 
collet respectively, which are surrounded and united by 
facets, while the upper surface of the rose rises into a dome, 
and is covered with facets. 'The French brilliant consists 
of 1 wo truncated pyramids placed base to base. Watts.) 

1690 A ond.Gaz. No. 2609/4 Lost, .a square Diamond Bril¬ 
liant, weighing eight grains. 1700DRYDEN Gd. Parson 139 
This brillant is so spotless and so bright He needs no foyf. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones w i, The jeweller knows that tne 
finest brilliant requires a foil. 1832 Babbage F.con . Mauuf 
xvi. ied. 31 148 A brilliant which has successively graced the 
necks of a hundred beauties. 

b. atlrib. and in comb. 

1705 Loud. Gaz. No. 4160/4 Ixst .. two single Brilliant 
Drops. 1709 Ibid. No. 4617/4 A Rose Diamond Ring, set 
with a large Brilliant Stone. 1713 / bid. No. 5139/4 Ten 
Diamonds,all Brilliant cut. 1748 Mrs. Delany Antobiog. 
(1861' II. 487 He has given her a very fine pair of brilliant 
earrings. 1761 Wilson in Phil. Trans. LII. 444 Six of 
these gems are cut brilliant fashion. 

1 2 . A kind of silken fabric. Oh. 

1719 J. Rorf.rts Spiftster 345 Many woollen stuffs, and 
stuffs mixed with silk, and even silks themselves .. such as 
brilliants and ptilerays, antherines and bombazines, 

3. "A brisk, high mettled, stately horse, that has 
a rais’d neck, a high motion, excellent haunches’ 
(Bailey vol. JJ. 1731); also in Craig 1847. 

4 . A species of firework. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 682 A fixed brilliant .. gun 
powder, 16; steel-filings, 4. 

5 . The smallest type used in English printing, 
being a size less than ‘diamond’. (A fancy name, 
suggested by pearl, ruby , diamond .) 

ThU IJm k lu Bnlllmt ir}*- 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts III. 640 The smallest is called Bril¬ 
liant, but is seldom used. 

Brilliant, v. rare. [f. Brilliant a.] trans. 
To cut as a brilliant. 

175a Beawes Lex Mercat. 777 The Diamonds..to which 
they have given the name of Nayffe* or dwarf Points, .are 
naturally brillinntcd. 1784 H. Walpole Corr. IV. 377 (D ; ) 
The new Bristol stones .. would pass on a more skilful lapi¬ 
dary than 1 am for having been brillianted by a professed 
artist. 

Bri’lliantine. [a. F. brillanline , f. brillant.] 
A cosmetic for imparting a gloss to the hair. 

1884 Harpeds Mag. Oct. 706/1 The same devotion to 
starch and brilliantine. 

Brilliantly, adv. [f. Briljliant a. + -ly 2.] 
In a brilliant manner, with brilliant effect; brightly, 
glitteringly, splendidly. 

[Not in Johnson 1755-73.] 1813 Examiner 22 Mar. 186/1 










BRILLIANTNESS. 

The last campaign, .terminated not only brilliantly but glo¬ 
riously. 1815 Scribbteomania 33 True star .. With radi¬ 
ance poetic, most brilliantly clear. 1855 Macaulay Hist , 
Eng. III. 615 No other large IrKh town is so well cleaned, 
so brilliantly lighted. 188* Pebooy Eng. Journalism xvi. 
11882) 120 He could write and write brilliantly, in clear, 
terse, and vigorous English. 

BriTliantness. = Brilliancy. 

1755 in Johnson ; whence in later Diets. 

Brilliantwise, culv. [f. Brilliant sb. + 
-WISE.] After the manner of a brilliant. 

1839 Bailey Festus xxtx. (1848) 337 Senses fined. And 
pointed brilliantwise. 

+ Brim, sb . 1 Obs . Forms: 1-6brim, 1-4brym, 

4 brymmo. [OE, brim surf, {poel.) the sea-ON. 
brim surf, sea ; prob. f. the stem hr cm- roar, rage : 
see Brim vA It became obs. in ME. ; but was 
perhaps used by Spenser.] An old poetical word 
for the sea ; also, ‘ flood ’, water. 

Beowulf 847 (Gr.) Wars on blode brim weallende. C937 
Battle Brunanburh in O. E. Chron., SiJ>l>an eastan hider 
Engle and Sexe up becomon ofer bradc brimu Brytene 
sohtan. ciooo Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 177 PEquor, brym, 
ax. e 1290 Land C okay pie 156 in E. E. P. (1862) 160 Hi .. 
lepith dune in-to the bnmme, And doth ham sleilich for to 
swimme. c 1340 Gaw. Gr. Knt. 2172 A bal} ber} bi a 
bonke brymme [Isea or shore] bysyde. a 1400 Leg. Rood 
(1871) 125 In middes |?e brig was ouer brim. 1596 Spen¬ 
ser F. Q. v. ix. 35 The bright sunne, what time his ficrie 
teme Towards the westenic brim [peril.=edge, horizon] 
begins to draw. 

Brim (brim), sb .2 Forms: 3-7 brimme, 
brymmo, 3-6 brym, 3, 7 brimo, 6 bryme, 7 
brimm, 4- brim. [ME. brimme, brymme, of 
uncertain etymology : cf. ON. barmr brim, Ger. 
bf'time fern. ‘ margin, border, fringe’, MHG. brem 
str. neut. ‘edging, border’.] 

I. orig. The border, margin, edge, or brink : 

+ 1 . of the sea, or any piece of water : Coast, 
shore, bank, brink. (Now only as a transferred 
application of 4.) 

1 1205 Lay. 4472 His cni|t>tes. .to )?are s?e fserden, |>arlaicn 
bi |?an brimme. a 1300 A'. Horne 196 Ure schip bigaii to 
swymme To his loncies brymme. 1398 Trevisa Barth . Dc 
P. R. xiii. xii. (1495) 447 In the brymme of the deed sec 
groweth mostfayr apples. 1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel. (1546) Llij, The find of Nylc shulde llowe ouer his 
brymmes. 1597 Gerard Herbal 11. xxxvi. § 16. 249 The 
bayche and brimmes of the sea. 1856 Bryant Ages xxviii, 
His willing waves yon bright blue bay Sends up, to kiss 
his decorated brim. 

f b. In this sense formerly used without any 
defining addition. (Now only by ellipsis. 

<*1275 Lay. 17030 pe cnihtes bine fundc par he sat bi 
brimme [c 1205 stronden]. c 1325 E. E. A/lit. I'. B. 365 Watz 
no brymme pat abod vnbrosten bylyue. 1375 Barbour 
Brace xiv. 339 In a richt fair place .. La well by a brym. 
t 1460 Emare 349 A boot he fond by the brym. 1596 Spen¬ 
ser F. Q. vt. iii. 34 Whenas Calepine came to the brim.. His 
heart with vengeance inwardly did swell. 1830 Tennyson 
Arab. Nts. 16 The citron-shadows in the blue : By garden 
porches on the brim, The costly doors flung open wide, 
t 2 . of other things. Obs., arch, or dial. 

15*5 Lo. Berners Froiss. II. xxiii. 57 On the brimme of 
the dykes .. he caused to stryke of the heedes of all the 
prisoners. 1578 Lyte Dodocns it. xxii. 173 Like to the com¬ 
mon Belflourc, but. .not so deepely cut about the brimmes 
or edges. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. iii. 34 Upon, the brim 
of his brode-plated shield. 1591 Lyly Sapho n. iv. 179 Let 
thy love hang at thy hearts bottome, not at the tongues 
brimme. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 394 Escars that grow 
about the brims of vlccrs. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden 
exxx, The flowers .. of a whitish colour washed about the 
brims with a little light carnation. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 
5470/4 The Brims of the Ears black. 186a Barnes Rhymes 
Dorset Dial. 11 . 185 K veil vrom the brim Ov a cliff, 
f b. Anedging or border (distinct from the surface). 
a 1610 Fletcher Faithf. S/uph . tv. i. aas A brim Of sailing 
Bines that edge yon Mountain in. 173a Acc. Workhouses 56 
A slate with broad brims. 

+ 3 . Jig. The * brink’ (of despair, the grave, etc.). 
1549 Coveroale Erasm. Par. Rom. Prol., Brought unto 
the very brymme of desperacion. i6aa A. Court Constancie 
1. 48 The quarrels .. haue brought him to the brimme of his 
craue. 1641 Milton/V< 7 . Eftsc. {1851)80 This cited place 
lyes upon the very brimme of a noted corruption. 1649 Jer. 
Taylor Gt. Exemp. it. viii. 75 He .. is at the margin and 
brim of that state of finall reprobation. 

II. 4 . Now esp. The edge, margin, or Mip’ of 
a cup, bowl, basin, or anything of similar shape 
artificial or natural. (Formerly often//.) 

156a J. Heywooo Prcv. tf Epigr. (1867) 54 Better spare 
at brym than at bottem. 1570 Levins Ala nip. 131 Y* 
Brim of a cup, lab rum. 1586 J : Hooker Girala. Irel. in 
Holinshcd II. 93/2 Under the brim of his scull. 1611 BiaLE 

2 Chron. iv. 2 He made a molten Sea of ten cubites, from 
brim to brim, a 1695 Wood Life{\ 848) 260 A vessel or a 
bason notched at the brimms. 1718 J. Chamberlayne 
Relig. Philos. (1730) II. xvii. § 40 They will see it run 
over the Brims 01 the Glass like bottled Beer. i8to Encyel. 
Lond. 1 . 646/a From the brim of the pelvis upwards. 1830 
Lyell Princ. Geol. (1875) I. it. xxv. 622 On arriving at the 
brim of the Crater. 

b. in full lo Hie brim , and the like. Often Jig. 
1601 Shaks. Airs Well n. iv. 48 To make the comming 
houre oreflow with joy, And pleasure drowne the brim. 
1606 — Ant. Sf Cl. in. xiii. 18 He will fill thy wishes to the 
brimme. 1608 — Per. n. iii. 50 A cup thaVs stored unto the 
brim. 178a Han. More Belshaz. it. 74 Fill me that massy 
goblet to the brim. i8ia Caav Dante's Inf. vi. 6 Thy city, 
heap’d with envy to the brim. 1875B. Taylor Faust I. vi. 
in Quickly fill the beaker to the brim. 
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6. The upper edge or surface of water, arch, or 
poetic. 

a 155a Lf.lano in Sat. Rev. 13 Dec. (1885) 802 [Bremes] 
011s frayed approach not in the bryine of the water that yere 
agayne. 1571 Diggks Pantom. 111. xiv. Sijb, Marke. .where 
the brimme of the water now toucheth. 1611 Bible Josh. iii. 

15 The feet of the Priestes .. were dipped in the brimme of 
the water. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerac's Com. Hist. 1. 
i 63 They are Fish that never rise to the brim of the Water. 
1808 Scott A farm. vi. xv, Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake’s level brim. 

+ b. The surface of the ground. Obs . 

157a J- Jones Bathes of Bath 11. 11 b, Neither is the place 
of the fyre under the hrimme of the earth. 

6. The projecting edge or marginal rim of a hat. 

159a Shaks. Fen. <$- Ad. 1089 His bonnet on, Under whose 

brim the gaudy sun would peep. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
12 The broad Brim of a good Hat. 1665-9 Boyle Occas. 
Rejl. iv. xix. (1675) 279 Upon ones Drinking Water out 
of the Brims of his Hat. 1716 8 Lady M. \V. Montague 
Lett. I. xxxviii, 154 A high-crowned hat without brims. 
1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. in. x. 332 They sometimes invert 
the hat, and wear it brim uppermost. 

7 . tcchn. (The thickened marginal portion, or 
‘sound-bow*, of a bell. 

[1697 Dampier Foy. 1.(1729) 411 In the middle of the 
Floor stood a rusty Iron Bell on its Brims.] a 1849 Mangas 
Poems (1859; 47 Brim and rim it gleams. 1872 L’lLacomuk 
Bells of Ch. i. 5 A bell should measure: in diameter at the 
mouth, fifteen brims; in height to the shoulder, twelve brims. 

8. Naut. (See cpiot.) 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Rim, or Brim, a 
name given to the circular edge of any of the tops. 1867 in 
Smyth Sailors li'ord-bk. 

9 . Comb., as brim-charged, filled to the brim. 

1583 Stanvhurst Aineis 111. (Arb. 187 Anchises a goold 

boul massye becrowning With wyne brym charged. 

Brim, [f. Brim vA] (See quot.) 

157a Mascall Govt, Cattle, Hogges (1627) 274 To make 
them goe to brim, or take the boare, it shall be good to 
giue them barley. 1610 Guillim Heraldry lit. xiv. (1660) 
166 Vou shall say Boare goeth to his Brymme. 1727 Brad¬ 
ley Earn. Diet., Brim, a Term relating to Swine ; a Sow 
is said to go to Brim when she goes to Boar. 

t Brim, sb* Obs. exc. dial. A bad, vicious 
woman. Cf. Brimstone 4. 

1730-6 Bailey, Brim [q. a Contraction of Brimstone], a 
common Strumpet. 1764 T. Brvdges Homer Travest. 

11 797 v 1- 1 73 Can mortal scoundrels thee lHera] perplex, And 
the great brim of brimstones vex? 1808 Jamieson, Brim , a 
cant term for a trull, Loth. 

Brim (brim , vA Forms : 5 bryme, brymmyn, 
5-7 brymme, 6 breamo, breme, 7 brimo, 
brimme, 7- brim, ^9 dial, breme). [In 15th c. 
brymme , in the 16th c. and mod. dial, also breme, 
corresp. to brym, Breme a. ; either formed from 
the latter, or (though not found in ME.) actually 
descended from OE. bremman to roar, rage, cor¬ 
resp. to OIIG. breman, MHG. bremen to rage, 
roar, MDu. and Du. bremen, brem men, from an 
old Tent, root brem-, cogn. with L .JremPre. In 
early mod.Du. bremen had also the sense ‘ desire 
violently*, and LG. brum men (a derivative form) 
is said of the sow seeking the boar.] 

1 . intr. Of swine : To be * in heat’, rut, copulate. 

c 1420 Ballad, on Hush. 111. 1051 Nowe bores gladly brym- 

meth. Ibid. 1070 The sonner wol thei [sows] brymme 
ayeine and brynge Forth pigges moo. 1483 Cath . Angl. 44 
To Bryme, snbare. 1591 Percivall Span. Diet., Bemondez 
de puerca , when a sow is Priming, subatio. 1616 Bullokar, 
Brime, a terme used among hunters when the wilde Boare 
goeth to the female. 1725 Bradley Fatn. Diet. s. v. 

To make a Sow Brim or take Boar. 1863 Atkinson Dauby 
Prozinc ., Brim , breme , 1. to desire the boar; 2, (as applied 
to the hoar), to serve the sow. 

2 . trans . Said of a boar. 

1552 Huloet, Brymme a sowc, as when a bore doth get 
pigges. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's t/usb. (1586) 127 Is 
oftentimes breamed of the boare, and conceaveth. 1601 
Holland Pliny Hat. Hist. 1 . 304. 1725 Bailey Erasm. 

Colloq. 452 Every' Boar to brim his Sow. 1863 [see »]. 

A Brim, brime, v.-. Obs. rare, 
inlr . To be fertile, develop fruit, to Breed 
(sense 11 c\ 

e 1250 Gen. Ex. 118 God - - er< 5 e brimen and beren dede. 
Ibid. 1128 Men sei 5 6e treen .. Waxen in time and brimen. 

Brim brim),z/. 3 Also 7 brimme. [f.BRiM j/.-] 

1 . trans. To fill (a goblet, etc.) to the brim. 
Also absol. 

1611 Heywooo Gold. Age 1. \. Wks. 1874 HI. 14 Fetch 
me his heart, brimme me a bowlc With his warme bloud. 
1805 Southey Aladoc in W. 11, The board was spread anew, 
Anew the horn was brimm’d. 1813 Coleridge Remorse 

v. i, 108 As I brimmed the bowl, 1 thought on thee. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. cvi. 16 Fetch the wine, Arrange the 
board and brim the glass, 
b. Jig. and transf. 

1844 A. Wflby Poems (1867) 70 Softly brimming my young 
eyes with tears. 1853 Bowring in Frasers Mag. XLVII l. 
351 All my heart was brimmed with bliss. 1878 Gilder 
Poet Sf Mastery Not tears, but jollity .. brim the strong 
man-child’s eyes. 

2 . intr. To be or become brim-full. To brim 
over\ to overflow with. (The ppl. adj. Brimming 
is found from Milton onward.) 

1818 Keats F.ndym. 11. 997 Where 1 brim Round flowery 
islands. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. ft lt. Jrn/s. II. 70 The 
bustle of the market, .went on wiihio or brimmed over into 
the streets. 1873 Geikie Gt. Ice Age xxvi. 353 The Gulf of 
Bothnia appears to have brimmed with ice. 1874 T. Hardy 


BRIMMER. 

Madding Croud I. xxix. 322 He brimmed with deep feeling 
as he replied. 

t 3 . (ram. To provide with a brim. Obs. 

1623 Cockeram 11, To brim a thing, marginate. 

Brim a .: see Breme. 

Brimbel, -bil, -byl, obs. forms of Bramble. 
li Brimborion, -um. Also 7 broborion. 
[Fr.; formerly bre-, briborion ; according to Littr6 
a perversion of breviarittm ‘breviary’, whence 
‘ foolish charmcs or superstitious prayers, vsed by 
old and simple women against the toothache, and 
any such thredbare and mustie rags of blind de¬ 
votion ’ (Cotgr.).] ‘ A thing without value or use ’ 
(Littre) ; trash, nonsense. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxi, He mumbled, all his 
Kiriele and dunsical hreborions. 1786 Mad. D'Arblay 
Diary $ Lett. til. 8 Talking 10 your royal mistress, or 
handing jewels and colifichets and hrimborions, baubles, 
knick-knacks, gewgaws. 1880 Webb Goethe's Faust 11. vii. 
164 As when their scruples you overcome With all sorts of 
brimboriuin. 

t Brim-fill, v. Obs. rare. [f. Brim sbf + Fill 
v.] trans . To fill up to the brim. 

1615 'I*. Aoams Blacke Dev. 71 The cup of his iniquity 
[will be brimfilLed. c 1620 Z Boyd Zion's Plovers (.1855) 
33 Sins our city doc brime fill. 1647 Crash aw Forms 203 
Thy brimfill’d bowls of fierce desire. 

Brimfir, variant of Brin fire, Obs. 

Brim-full, brimful see below , a. Orig. 
written as two words, [f. Bium sbf + Full : pro¬ 
perly pronounced (brrmifirl); cf. half full, quilt 
Jull , and the like; erroneously brrmful), by asso¬ 
ciation with adjs. like mindful 

1 . Full to the brim ; on the j.oint of overflowing. 

1530 Palsgr. 307/1 Brimfull, plain. 1542 Records Gr. 

Aries *1640 401 [Arcliimedes] putting the Crowne . into 
the vessel of water brim full, .marked, how much water did 
run out. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IF, m. i. 67 His Eye brim- 
full of Teares. 1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 516 A little Box, 
which l filled Brim full. 1703 Maundkei.l Journ. Jerus. 
(1721 Yet it is always brim full. 1720 Gay Poems 1745' 

1 . S8 Her eyes with tears brim full, i860 Kingsley Alise. 

1 .173 Rivers, .brimful in the longest droughts. 

b. Of the eves: Full of tears, 'lhis appears to 

be always bri'mful in the poets : cl. tearful. 

1700 Dry den Sigisnt. 4 * Guise. 681 Her brimful eyes, th2t 
ready stood .. Released their watery store. 1786 Burns 
Farewell St. James's Lodge, With melting heart, and 
brimful eye. 

2. fig. 

1579 To.MSON Calvin's Sentt. Tint. 116/2 Brimme full of 
veninie against God. 1604 Shaks. Oth. it. iii. 214 The 
peoples hearts brim-full of fcare. 1706 Reflex, upon Ridi¬ 
cule 292 A woman brim-full with the notion of her beauty. 
1794 Gold. Age in Poet. Register (18071 4 01 An d sing, brim- 
ful of thee, in tuneful strain. 1830 Tennyson Dream Fair 
H'oiu. 12 My heart, Brimful of those wild tales. 1850 
Thackeray Pendennis xxxvii, Brimfull ol health, and life, 
and hope. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 11 . 11. ii. 234. 
Brimfully. adv. rare. [f. prec.+ -ly -.] So 
as to be brim-full. 

1854 Tait's Mas:. XXI. 333 Wilson was brimfully, nay, 
overflowingly, imbued with the poetic element. 
Brimfulness. Obs. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Ijohnson quotes for this the following passage from 
Shaks., where the reading is him fu'In esse in two words 
dike brim full with brim in attributive relation to fulness. \ 
1599 Shaks. Hen. F, 1. ii. 150 The Scot.. Came pouring 
like the Tyde into a breach With ample and brim fulnessc 
of his force. 

Brrnimg, {CornwallA The phosphorescence 
of the sea ; = Burning 3. Cf. Briny 2. 

1836 Yarrell Fishes II. 103 A master seaner .. forms a 
judgment by the extent of the brining in his seam 1880 E. 
Cornwall Gloss., Briming. — IV. Cornw. Gl., Brimming. 
Brimless y bri*mles\ a. Without a brim. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 76 High-crowncd brinilesse caps of 
beaten gold. 1824 Miss Mitforo Village Ser. 1. 11863' 14 
lie with the brimless hat, 1887 Chambers's Jml. IV. 1 A 
round, brimless sailor’s cap. 

Brimmed brimd ,///. tr. 1 See Brim vA 

155a Huloet, Bryimned sowe, sus subata. 

Brimmed brimd,brrmed . ppl . a .* [f. Brimzv* 

and sb.%] 

1 . Filled to the brim ; brim-full. 

1624 Heywooo Guitaik. til. 161 Me thinkes a cup of gold 
Stands brim'd before me. i637 < M ilton Comas 924 May 
thy brimmed waves for this 'Their full tribute never miss. 
1821 Keats Lamia 639 A cup he took Full brimm’d. 1877 
M. Arnold Poems 11 . 59 This brimmed unwrinkled Rhine. 

2 . Having a brim, as a hat, etc. Chiefly in 
composition, as broad-, narrow-, wide-brimmed. 

1606 Holland Suetou. 75 Hee never walked .. without a 
broad brimd Hat upon his head. 17*1 Addison Speet. No. 
8 In ordinary- Comedies, a broad and a narrow brim'd 
at are different Characters. 1884 Pall Malt G. 31 Mar.4/2 
He has a brimmed hat to keep the sun from his head. 

Brimmer (bri-mai), sb. [f. Brim vf + -erL] 

1 . A thing that fills to the brim; a swelling wave. 
165a Benlowes Theoph . 1. xviii, Swell us a lustie Brimmer 

. .So vast, that none may spie the coast. 

2 . A brimming cup or goblet. 

1663 Cowley Cutter Cole?nan St. v. vi, Boy ! Fill a Brim¬ 
mer, Nay fuller yet, yet a little fuller. 1697 Dryoen Firg. 
ti806) II. 253 Nor ceas’d to draw, Till he the bottom of the 
brimmer saw. 1728 Gay Begg. Op. in. xii, Not one so sure 
can bring Relief As his best Friend, a Brimmer. 1826 Scott 
iFoodst. iv. (1846; 63 Accustomed to feed the flame of their 
| loyalty with copious brimmers. 
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+ 3 . A hat with a brim. Obs. Cf. bowler. 

0165a Bromf. Sojrgs <N.) Now lakes his brimmer off. 

1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 136 Twisting the ends of his 
Girdle, and asking him the price of his Brimmer. 

Brimmer [f. prcc.] Irons, and 

absol . To fill and drink v brimmers of wine), lienee 
Bri-mmered ///. a . 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 313 Is he not seen at ihe Athe¬ 
naeum, dinnering and brimmering? 183* Hogg in Fraser's 
Mag. IV. 380 liie brimmer'd glass in every hand. 

Brimming (brimig , vbl. sb . l [f. Bkim ta 1 ] 
The action of the verb Brim 1 : said of swine. 

*530 Palsgr. 824/2 A brimmyng as a bore or so we doth, cn 
rouyt. 1601 Holland Pliny 1.230 They stand lightly to the 
first brimming. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Countr . Farm t. 
xxiv. xo6 They begin to grow hot and goe a brimming. 

1671 Charente Let. Customs Taft let ta 46 The wild Boars 
are most furious creatures, especially in Brimmin time. 

Brimming (brrmiq , vbl. sic- [f. Brim ia 3 + 
-ing 1.] Being full to the brim, overflowing. 

1837 Ht. MartineaU Soc. in Anier. 111. 73 l’he gushing 
talk of Judge Story, the brimmingsofa full head and heart. 
1878 G. Meredith in Macm. Mag. Oct., Something friends 
have told her fills her heart to brimming. 

Bri mming, ppb a. [f. Brim v.% + -ing 2 .] 

1 . That rises 10 the brim of its vessel, basin, or 
bed ; that fills to overflowing. 

1667 Milton F. L. tv. 336 They. .in the rinde, Still as they 
thirsted, scoop the brimming stream. 1857 Emerson Foe ms 
42 The brimming brook invites a leap. 1864 Tennyson 
Brook 64 And out again I curve and flow, To join the brim¬ 
ming river. 

Jig. 1864 Spectator 424 All true poetry really requires a 
brimming vitality of feeling and impression. 

2 . Of a vessel : Brim-full, full to overflowing. 
1697 Drydex I’irg. Fust. tn. 43 To store the Dairy, with 

a brimming Pail. 1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 317 Wine rosy 
bright the brimming goblets crowned. 1845 Disraeli Sybil 
11863' 48 To fill the brimming cup. 

3 . a<ivb. 

1848 W. E. Avtoex Danube <v F.n.r. 10, l am brimming 
full and red. 

Brrinmingly, cufa. [f. prec. + -*.y-.] In a 
brimming manner, up to ihe brim. Also Jig. 

1826 T. Atkinson The Spate in Casa net Lit. I. 196/1 The 
. .stream.. filled it hrimmingly. 1876 SIrs. Whitney Sights 
4 Ins. xv. 161 She was briminingly happy. 

t Brims©. Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 brirasee, 
brimescy, 9 dial, brimps. [Kind found in 16th c.: 
identical with OX. brims I rit/ner); also Ger. 
bremseQMG.primisa (Graff), brim is so (Kluge , 
perb. f. brent - to roar, in sense of ‘ boom, buzz 
loudly'. In Eng. prob. from Xorse, though early 
evidence is wanting.] A gadfly ; = Breeze s/A 
X579G0SSON Apol. Sc It. A base >Arb. 164 They .. lashe out 
their heeles as they had caught the brimse. 1608 Topsell 
Serpents 769 Those great horse-flies or ox-flies and brim- 
sees that in summer season vex cattle. 1610 Gcili.im Her - 
uldry m. xxi. 166 This Klie .. of some is called the Gad- 
bee, and of others the Dun-fly, Brimescy, or Horse-fly. 
1611 Cotgr., i'ahon , a brizie, Brimsec. Oesite lnnouiaue, 
a gad-bee, brimsey, bruze. Mod. Kent Prcn'inc., Ihe 
brimps bite the cows so much they don't know what to do. 

Brimstone (bri’mston). Forms : a. 3 J ), 
4-5 brin-, brynstan(e, -ston(e, brenston, 
-stoon, (4 Kent, bernston, north, bronstanc. 
brunstan^e ), 4-fi brunston e, 5-6 broustou, 
6 byrustone, brontstane, brint-, brynt- 
stanc, -stone, 8- Sc. brnnstanc. ($. 4-5 brim- 
stan(e, -ston, -stoon, brymston(e, -stoon(e, 
^brem-, brom-, bmmstone, 5 brymestone, 7 
brimestone), 6- brimstone; mod.Xc. brum- 
stane. [ME. bern-, bren-, brin -, bryn-, brun-, 
bron-, brim *, brymbrent ston, app. f. bern - or 
briun -, stems of bern-en , brinn-cn to Burn + 
-stone: cf. OX. brcnni-sleinn sulphur; also, for 
the form, OE. berne-ldc burnt-offering. An iden¬ 
tical formation in other Teut. langs. MDu. and 
MLG. bernstcen, Du. barnsteen, Ger. bernslein) is 
used with the sense 'amber'. The transposition 
in bern-, bren - was inherited from the vb.; the 
subsequent change to brint- may have been due to 
association with the adj. brim, Breme ‘fierce’: cf. 
quot. c 1400 in 1 a. 

The uncertainty of form in ME. may be estimated by the 
fact that the printed ed. of Wyclif<Forshall and Madden) 
has in the two texts the following varieties:— Gen. xix. 24 
brenstoon, brynston ; Deut. xxix. 23 brimstoon, brymston ; 
Job xviii. 15 bruinston, brymston; Fs.x. 7 brunston, brym¬ 
ston; Isa. xxx. 33 brunston, brymstoon.] 

1 . Formerly the common vernacular name for 
Sulphur. Now used chiefly when referring to its 
inflammable character, and to tbe biblical use in 
Gen. xix. 24 and Rev. xix. 20; or in speaking of old- 
fashioned prescriptions, as 1 brimstone and treacle’. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 2842 Our lauerd raind o ham o-nan, 
Dun o lift, fire and brinstan [other MSS. brimston). 1340 
Ham polk Fr. Cause. 6746 Fire and brunstan and stormes 
with wynde. 1340 Ayenb. 130 pou gest in-to helle huer jx>u 
ssell yuinde ver and bernston. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvn. 
612 Lynt and hardiss with brynstane. 1393 Lasgl F. PL 
C. xxt. 291 Brynston [r. r. brymston, bremston] boilaunt 
brennyng out-casteb hit Al hot on here heuedes. a 1400 Cov. 
Myst. (1841) 308 In bras and in bronston [r». r. brenston] the 
brethellys be brent, c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 860 pe ffyre .. was 
blasound of brunston with a brem lowe. c 1450 Kornirtale 


in Wr.-Wulckcr 683 Hoe Julgur, bomston. 1523 Skelton 
Garl. Laurel 631 t he blast of the bymstone blew away 
his brayne. 1536 Bellexden Cron. Scott. (1821) 1. 136 
Rinland flammis of pik, roset and brintstane. 155a Abp. 
Hamilton Catech. 92 With brontstaine and fyre. 1791 
Burns Ep. J. Maonvell iii. Rake them, like Sodom and 
Gomorrah In krunstane stoure. 1875 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss. Brnnstan , or Bunts tan, burning-stone or brimstone. 

R. a 1300 Cursor M. 2888 Fir and brimstan was he 
wrake. 138a Wyclif Job xviii. 15 Brumston be sprengd in 
his tabernacle, r 1386 Chaucer than. Vent. Fro}. 4 T. 271 
Sal Armonyak and the ferthe Brymstoon [r\ r. brymston, 
brunston, bremstome, bromstonej. 1480 Caxtok baytes of 
A. n. iv. 96 Enoyncted with oyle and brymestone. 1570 
Kevins Man ip. 168 Brimstone, sulphas . 1611 Bible Err. 

xix. 20 Both Merc cast aliue into a lake of fire burning with 
brimstone. 167a R. Wild Declar. Lib. Consc. 14 An itch, 
which is too hard for butter and brimstone to cure. 1691 
Hartcliffe l 'irtues xli. 175$ Smollett Quix. \ 1803' 11.47 
Every fiend may stink of brimstone. 1796 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery xxii. 346 Fire a large match dipped in brimstone. 
1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast xxix. 98 We .. made a slow fire of 
charcoal, birch bark, brimstone, and other matters. 1863 
Kingsley H'ater-bab. v. 207 She dosed them with .. salts 
and senna, and brimstone and treacle. 

b. Fire and brimstone l an ejaculation of 
‘ strong language’. 

1601 Shaks. T’oel. X. 11. v. 56 To. Fire and Brimstone 1 
Fa. O peace, peace. 1604 - Oth. iv. i. 243. 

2 . Vegetable brimstone : the inflammable spores 
of Lycopodium cLtvalttm and Sc/ago, sometimes 
employed in the manufacture of fireworks. 

1866 in Treas.Bot, 

3 . M .. . . 

1601 Shaks. Ttvel.E. til. ii. 22 To put fire in your Heart, 
and brimstone in your Liner. 1709 Chandler Effort agst. 
Bigotry 15 Such Mens new acquired Light having too 
much Brimstone in it. 1828 Carlyle Mi sc. 1857' 1.120 Like 
a person of breeding, and without any flavour of brimstone. 

4 . A virago, a spit-tire. Cf. Bki.M sbA 

1751 Smollett Per. Pie. <1779 1. vi. 54 She is., not a 
brimstone, like Kate Coddle. 1788 U alpoliana xlii. 21 Oh ! 
Madam, .he had such a brimstone of a wife 1824 W. Irving 

r. Tritv. 11.29 A tragedy queen, and a brimstone to boot. 

5 . Brimstone Butterfly : an early butterfly with 
wings of a sulphur colour, Gonepteryx Rhamni. 

1827 Butterjly Collect. Fade Met. 87. i860 (Iossf. Font. 

Xat. Hist. 5 The delicate* brimstone' comes bounding over 
the fence. 

(S.Attrib. and Comb.: a. simple allrib. Of, pertain¬ 
ing to, or resembling brimstone; b. brimstone 
match, a match or splinter of wood having its 
end dipped in brimstone ; brimstone moth, a 
species of moth of sulphur colour, Runtia era Le¬ 
gal a ; brimstone-wort, a plant. Sulphur-wort, 
Penccdanurn paluslre (and officinale'). 

a. r 1590 Marlowe Faust, viii, 18 The most intolerable 
book for conjuring that cVr was invented by any brimstone 
devil. 1616 Holvdav Juvenal 240 Flames begun By brim¬ 
stone-plot. 1786 Burns Sc. Drink xx, And bake them up 
in brunstane pies. 1791 Hamilton Berthollet's Dyeing 1. 
1. t. iv. 67 A fine brimstone colour. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Fudge vi, Asserted his brimstone birth and parentage. 

b. 1594 Flat Cheat. Conelus. 15 The rest of the fats have 
not received .. the brimstone match. 1657 Reeve God's 
Flea 23 The furnace-brand, tbe brimslonc-match of that 
cursed man. 1739 Desaguliers in Phil. Trans. XLI. 177 
When Brimstone Matches are burning. 1812 Sir II. Davy 
Chem. Philos. 299 Sulphmet of phosphorus .. applied to a 
common brimstone match inflames when gently rubbed. 
1859 W. Coleman 11 ’oodlands 11862* 112 The cunous twig¬ 
like caterpillars of the Brimstone Moth. 1678 A. Littleton 
l.at. Diet., Brimstone-wort, an herb, Feucedanum. 1863 
Prior Fiant-n. 29 Brimstoneuvrt, from its roots yielding, 
as W. Coles says, ‘a yellow sap which waxeth quickly hard, 
and dryq and smelleth not unlike to brimstone 1 . 

t Bri instonish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Brimstone 
+-inh b] Sulphurous; somewhat sulphur-coloured. 

is6a Turner Bathes 7 The water of this bath is knowen 
to be. .a small part brimstonish. 1717 Bradley Earn. Diet. 

s. v. Anemone, Outer leav'd brimstonish thrum'd Green. 

Brimstony (hri-msUni. -Ani ) t a. [f. Brimstone 
+ -Y!.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling brimstone. 
138a Wyclif Fev. ix. 17 Thci that saten on hem hadden 
fijry haberiouns, and iacynctines, and brunstony [1535 
Covkrd. of a yalowe and brymstony coloured 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De F. R. (Ilclminghain MS. > xttt. i, Yf grounde 
is brymstony, oj>cr of slyme. 1670 W. Simpson llydrol. Ess. 
96 The sulphurous and brimstony matter. 1830 James 
Damley xxii. 98/2 A sort of brimstony smell, 
lienee Bri mstonineas. 

1398 Trkvisa Barth. De F. F. vn. xxxv. (1495) 249 Glaysy- 
nesse and brenstonynesse and other suche. 

Brin, obs. form of Brink, Burn. 
t Bri/nage. In7brynage. Obs. rare~\ [f. 
Brine + -age.] Briny quality. 

1610 Folkingham Art of Survey t, vi. 13 Waters .. of so 
brackish a Brynage, that they M il be conuertcd to Salt by 
boyling. 

fBrince, brinche, v. Obs. rare. [Con¬ 
tracted from Bren DICE; or directly f. It. bnns , 
brinsi *a health or drinking to one. Also I 
drinke to you’(Fieri© 1611).] Irans. To drink 
to, pledge : also causal , to make, or give, to drink. 

1556 Abp. Parker Psalter lxxv. 211 The good at brynke 
the cleare doth drynke, God brinche them gently so. a 157a 
Harding in Jnvcl's JFfc.(i848) IV. 335 Luther first brinced 
to Germany the poisoned cup of his heresies. 1598 Lvlv 
Moth. Bomb. ii. 1 (20, I carouse to Prisius, and brinch you 
mas Sperantus. 

Brinded bri iuledl, a. arch. Forms: 5 brende, 


5-S branded, 7 breended, 6- brinded. [Primary 
form app. braided , whence on one side Branded, 
q. v., on the other brinded. Brende , which occurs 
in Lydgate, is identical with one of the contempo¬ 
rary forms of burnt , burned (see Burn v.) ; never¬ 
theless, taken with tbe fuller braided\ it points to 
a secondary vb. brend-en , a possible derivative of 
brand ‘ burning, brand The sense appears to 
be 1 marked as by burning’ or 'branding . Prof. 
Skeat compares Icel. brondSUr brindled, f. brand 
fire-brand.] Of a tawny or brownish colour, 
marked with bars or streaks of a different hue; 
also gen. streaked, spotted; brindled. 

1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 202 On them she Myl have a 
bonde, As m ccI of bayard as of brende {rime-uni. rende] And 
yit forsorelle she wyl Monde. 1496 Bk.St. A Ibatts, Fysshyttge 
28 A grete trended fiye that bredith in pathes of medowes. 
1589GRKF.NE Menaph. Arh. \ 86 Ah, Doron. .thou art as white 
As is my mothers Calfe, or brinded Com-. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb. iv. i. 1 Thrice the brinded Cal hath meM'd. 1611 
Cotgr., QuatroilU\ diuersified, pide, or breended, streaked 
with one colour vpon another. i6ai Markham Frev. 
Hunger { 1655* 54 Your trended Cattell liaue euer the good¬ 
liest Heads. 1667 Milton F. L. vn. 466 The Tawnie Lion 
.. Rampant shakes his Brinded main. 1717 Tic kf.ll Epist. 
Wks. < 1807 117 Thy brinded tx>ars may slumber undismay’d. 
*774 Johnson lVest. 1 st. Wks. X. 416 They have a race of 
brinded greyhounds. 1820 Shelley Witch A it. vii, The 
brinded lioness led forth her young. 

Brilldle bri iuli , a. and sb. [App. deduced 
from brindled, as if this consisted of brindle + -edi] 

A. adj. = Brinded, Brindled. 

i6?6 Land. Gaz. No. 1x45/4 A .. white Mastiff Dog with 
half his face brindle, and lar^e brindle spots on his sides. 
1765 Tucker Lt. Xat. 1. 407 *1 wo fine com-s, one brindle and 
the other white. 1807 8 \Y. Irving Saltnag. xviii. m86o> 
40a ’I he old lady .. lost .. a brindle cow. 186a Sat. Rev. 
5 July lo The longhomed 1 English cattle], .of which brindle 
or brindle and svhite are common colours. 1886 Engineer 
1 Oct. 265 The quotation of brindle bricks at date is about 
18s. per 100a, 

B. sb. a. Brindled colour, b. A brindled dog. 

*696/ and. Gaz. No. 3242/4 An old Dutch Mastiff., of a 

lightish Brindle. 17x0 Ibid. No. 4747 4 Lost . . a Lurcher 
Bitch, a Brindle with a black Mussel. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (18m V111. xli. 156 The artificial jet, however, 
yielding apace to ihe natural brindle. 1824 Miss Mitford 
/ 'illage Ser. 1.11863' ^5 Of the three dogs, the first a brindle, 
the second a yellow. 

Brindle, v. dial. * To be irritated, to show re¬ 
sentment. to bridle tip.’ 

1875 f.anc. Gloss. <E. D. S.i 58 He brindled up as soon a-, 
aw spoke to him. 

Brindled bri nd’hD, a. [A variant of the 
earlier Brinded, prob. by assimilation to such 
words as kindled, mingled, perh. with some feeling 
of n diminutive sense.] 'Streaked, tabby, marked 
with streaks’ (J.). 

1678 Lend. Gaz. No. 1328/4 Lost or stolen..a large light 
brindled gelt Mastiff Dog. 1718 Port - Iliad xx. 378 The 
brindled lion, or the lusky boar. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom 
1784) 116/2 His beard .. was of a brindled hue. 1817 J. 
Scott Fan's Revisit, ted. 4' 100 The mustachoes which hid 
the expression of the human mouth under a brindled tuft of 
hair. 1870 Edgar Rwtnymcde 186 A brindled bull. 1886 
Engineer 1 Oct. 265 The brindled brick trade..is an im¬ 
portant Staffordshire industry’. 

Brine (brain), sb. Forms: 1 bryne, 3-4 brin, 
4 briyn, 4-7 bryne, 6 bryn, (7 broyn), 4- 
brine. [OE .bryne, brine , corresp. to MDu .brine 
fem., Du. brijn neuter, also Flein, brijnc, brene 
fern. Ulterior history unknown.] 

1. Water saturated,or strongly impregnated, with 
salt; salt water. 

a 1000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.AVulcker 128 Salsugo, ttrnria, 
bryne. a 1300 Cursor M. 6348 Sij>en J? a * faand .. Water 
bitter sum ani brin |p.r. brine, bryne]. 138a Wyclif 
Jcr. xv»i. 6 The lond of briyn [1388 saltness), c 1420 Fallad. 
on llush. 111. 39 Olde bryne atte tree and vynca feest is. .1440 
Fromp. Farr. 51 Bryne of salt, salsugo. 1544 Piiaer 
Fegitu. Lyfe 11560) Xijb, 'lake a good uuantity of bryn 
Mhich is made of Mater and salt. 1578 Lytf. Dotioeus v. 
xxl £78 They keepe and preseruc the leaues .. in^brine or 
pickle. 16*6 Bacon Sytva § 700 Broyn, Mhen it is salt 
enough, M ill bear an Egg. 1657 W. Fenner 2nd Ft. Christ't 
Alarm 28 God hath been laying rods in. brine for thee. 
1669 Phil. Trans. IY. 1063 Six Tuns of Brine yield one tun 
of Salt. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Sugp. s. v., There is sand 
found in all the Staffordshire brines after coction. .» 1848 
Marrvat F. Reefer ix, Those were the times of large 
schools, rods steeped in brine {actualfact\ 

2 The water of tbe sea ; the sea. {Chicfiv/tv/.) 

iS9 * Sylvester Du Bart as l iii. (1641) 22/1 Sucfi is ihe 
German Sea .. and such th' Arabian Brine. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. 1. ii. 211 All but Mariners Plung'd in the foaming 
bryne. 1637 Milton Lycidas 95 On the level brine Sleek 
Panope with al! her sisters played. 1738 C. Weslf.v Psalms 
<i765)cxlvii, While Monsters, .lash the foaming Brine. 1805 
Worusw. Waggoner in. 85 The unluckiest hulk that stems 
the brine. 1841 Longf. Ballad Er. Fleet vii, The great 
ships, .sank like lead in the brine. 

3. = Briny tears, poet. 

159a Shaks. Rom. <y Jut. 11. iii. 69 lesu Maria, what a deale 
of brine Hath Masht thy salkw cheekes for Rosaline? 1593 
— Lucr. 796 Seasoning the earth with showres of siluer 
brine. 1604 Dekker Honest . Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 115, l 
should be well seasoned, for mine eyes lye in brine. 

4. Att rib. and Comb. EL General, as brine-balk, 
- house , -pit, - spring ,, -tub, - water , - well ; brine- 
bound, - dripping\ - soaked, adjs. 
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1588 Shars. Tit. A. m. i. 129 And made a brine pit with 
our hitter tearcs. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Gt. Boast, Look 
in his brinc*tub, and you shall find there Two stiff blew 
pigs-fcct. c 1682 J. Collins Making of Salt 20 It is called 
a Brine-House, to retain store forWinter Boyling. 1774 
Johnson in Bo$iveil{\%y) III. 130, 1 tasted the brine water, 
which contains much more salt than the sea water. 1817 
Part Deb. 740 Supposed to be not a common brine spring, j 
1841 Penny Cyct XX. 368/2 The Cheshire brine-springs arc i 
from twenty to forty yards in depth. 1849 Macaulay Hist . 
Eng . 1 . 317 The salt which was obtained by a rude process 
from bnne pits. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 233 Brine¬ 
dripping limbs, i860 Pi esse Lab. Chew. Wonders 33 In 
Cheshire there are salt beds: these produce, .brine wells. 
1861 Collier Hist. Eng. Lit. 419 ifis brine-soaked coat. 
1866 Howells Venet. Life xii. 179 Brine-bound Venice. 

b. Special comb.: brine-evaporator, an appa¬ 
ratus for evaporating brine so as to deposit the 
salt ; brine-gauge, a salinometer or salt-gauge ; 
brine-man, one who superintends the making ot 
brine; brine-pan, a shallow iron vessel in which 
brine is evaporated ; also, a shallow pit, or basin, 
in which brine is evaporated by the action of the 
sun ; brine-pump, a pump used for removing the 
brine which collects at the bottom of a steamer’s 
boilers; brine-seeth, a salt boilcry; brine- 
shrimp (see quot.); brine-smeller, one who 
examines a district with a view to the discovery 
of beds of salt; brine-valve, a valve in a boiler 
which is opened to allow the escape of water satu¬ 
rated with salt ; brine-worm — brine-shrimp. 

1682 J. Collins Making of Sail 30 A skilful 'Brineman 
will govern and direct 3 or 4 labourers. Ibid. 19 Before it | 
he transmitted into the shallow ’'Brine-Pans. 1732 !>l Foe, 
etc. Tour Gt. Brit. (17691 305 Middlewich. .noted for mak¬ 
ing Salt, where are two excellent * Brine-seeths. 1836 Penny 
Cyct. V. 343/t The Brine-worm or * Brine-shrimp, Cancer 
Satin us of Linnams. .is about half an inch in length, i860 
Gosse Rom. Mat. Hist. 74 At Lyinington in Hampshire, 
the reservoirs of concentrated brine arc always peopled by 
. .a sort of shrimp, .commonly known as the 'brine shrimp. 
1878 F. Williams Midi. Radio. 558 A *' brine smeller'., 
expressed his belief that mines might be opened. 

Brine brain), v. [f. Brine sbi] To treat with 
brine: to steep, soak, pickle, wet, suffuse with 
brine. 

1 Icnce Brined ppl. a. 

1552 Huloet, Bryned or layde in powder, or sake water. 
1573 Tusser Husb. (18781 167 Some corneth, some hrinelh. 
1608 Merry Demi Edtn. in Dodsley 11780) V. 261 I'll make 
the brined sea to rise at Ware. 1677 Plot O.tfordsh. 39 
"l’is yearly practiced thus to brine their Fields, a ijzz 
Lisle Husb. 11752) 156, I had wheat brined and limed for 
sowing. 1821 Beuuoes Bride's Trag . 1. i, His cheeks 
with grief y-briued. ^1842 Lance Cott. harm. 11 Two 
and a half bushels of Wheat to the acre, after brining and 
liming. 1883 Stamtard 3 Aug. 6/6 Hides, .brined at full 
prices, salted at last sale’s rates. 

Brineless (brarnles), a. [f. Brine sb. + -less.] 
Without brine or salt. 

1701 E. Darwin Loves of Pt. 111, Where vast Ontario rolls 
his brineless tides. 1870 Ixiwf.ll Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 
(1873) 362 The brineless tears of a flabby remorse. 

Briner (brsrn^i). [f. Brine v. + -Eft 1 .] A 
salt boiler, a salter. 

c 168* J. Collins Making of Salt 4 When the Brincrs go 
to cleanse it, they cannot abide in above half an hour. 1748 
Phil. Trans. XLV. 363 The I>ees or Ale and Beer are now 
generally rejected by the marine Salt-Boilers ; except in 
the West of England, where the Brincrs .. use them. 1759 
B. Martin A 'at. Hist. Eng. II, 246. 

+ Brrnfir. Ohs. rare. Also brimflr, brend- 
fier. [Only in Gen. < 1 * Ex.: app. f. brenn-en 
to bum + Fire: but see Brimstone.] Fierce 
burning fire: applied as a name for brimstone. 

1 1250 Gen. iF Ex. 754 For mannes sinne Sus it is went, 
brent wifi brimfir, sunken and shent. Ibid, mo Sone so 
loth ut of sodome cam brend-ficr-rein &e buryc bi-nam. 
Ibid. 1164 To-ward sodoinc he sa3 de roke And de brinfires 
stinken smoke. 

Bring (briq\ v. Pa. t. and Pa. pple. brought 
(br§t). Forms : Inf 1 bringan, brengan, 2-5 
bringen, 3-6 bringe, bryngen, 4-6 brynge, 
4 7 bryng, 4- bring, (3 bringhe, brynke, 3-4 
breugen, 4-5 breng, 5 bryngyn). Pa. t. 1-3 
brbhte, 2 brochto, 3 brojte, brouhte, 4 brou^e, 
brojt, broht, browht, browghte, (brohut\ 4-6 
brought©, 4-7 broght, 5 browte, 4- brought, 
(6 brohute, Spenser braught, 6- ,SV. brocht, 
i) dial, brong, brung). Pa. pple. 1-4 broht, 3 
broucht, 3-4 ybro3t, ibroujt, 4 brout, browt, 
browht, broujt, brouht, 4-5 bro3t, (brouth), 

4- 6 broght, ybrought, 5 ibrowghtc, (bryght), 

5- 6 browght, brought©, 4-brought, (6 browte, 
ibrout, browtb, 6- Sc. brocht, 9 dial, brung). 
[Common Teut.: OF. bring-an, brytgean ( pa. 1. 
brShte , pple. broht), corrcsp. to OFris. branga, 
bringa, OS. brengian , bringan MDu. brenghen, 
Du. brettgett), OIIG. bringan (MHG.and mod.G. 
bringen), Goth, briggan -bringan), pa. t. brdhta, 
pple. brdhts . Beside the type bring-an, the Saxon 
£roup has also *brangjan , brytgian, brytgean, 
bringan, app. after pankjan ; from bringan , 01C 
had also a rare strong pa. pple. brungen (mod. 
dial, brung), to which later dialects have added a 


strong pa.L, so as to conjugate, bring, hrang, brung. 
The stem is not known outside of Teutonic.] 

I. Simply. 

1 . To cause to come along with oneself; to 
fetch. It includes ‘ lead * or ‘ conduct’ (F. amener } 
as well as ‘carry’ [F. apportef ) ; it implies motion 
towards the place where the speaker or auditor 
is, or is supposed to be, being in sense the causal 
of come ; motion in the opposite direction is ex¬ 
pressed by take (Fr. em me tier, emporter). 

a. by carrying or bearing in one's hand, etc. 
r95o Lindisf Gosf>. John ii. 8 Daded mi & hrengeS d.eni 

aldormen. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 101 Da ileaftillen brohton 
heore gersum. c 1200 'Erin. Cott. Horn. 47 Hie brohte pat 
child mid hire in to he temple, a 1225 Am r. R. 114 Ne 
brouhten lieo him to presentc nc win, ne ale, lie w.iter. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 21588 To romc men suld a-noper [del of 
crosl breng. 1340 Ay cub. 211 Be messager }>ct none Litres | 
ne brengp. l S ^6 Piigr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531 > 14 They sulde J 
theyr possessyons, and brought the pryce thcrof. 1697 , 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iti. 16,1. .shall in Triumph come From ' 
conquer’d Greece, and bring her Trophies home. 1728 
Pope Duuciad 11. 383 The ponderous hooks two gentle 
readers bring. 1839 Tmiklwall Greece I. ^35 lie was to 
bring his shield home, or to he borne upon it. 1885 H. <). 
Forijes AVi/. Wand. in. viii. 258 The flotsam harvest which 
the river was continually bringing down. 

b. by leading, conducting, projtelling, etc. 

a 1000 Beowulf 1829 iGr.i 1 c oe Jnisenda pc^na bringe. 
C1175 Cott. Horn. 221 God pa bine brohte into pa rad is. 
c 1250 Gen. <V Ex, 737 Du fare, .to a loud ic de sail bringen 
hill, a 1300 Cursor M. 3832 Hisdoghtur yonder. Bringaml 
his bcistes till he well. Ibid. 5182 Ha yee broght him wit 
you hider? 1526 Pt/gr. Perf. 1 W. de \V.i 38 b, Brynge nie 
here y* wyldcst bull that is. 1565 73 Cooper Lot. Diet., 
Snbduccre naues. to draw or bring ships to land. 1631 Hf.v- 
wooi> Pair Maid W. 1. in. i, There’s a pri/e Brought into 
Falmouth Road. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1 . 192 Those two 
princes, bringing with them a number of their vassals. 
1884 Black Jud. Slinks, xxxiii, The horses were now 
brought round. 1885 1 L (). Founts A ’at. U and. hi. viii. 

258 At length a bend of the river brought me in sight of 
the European .. quarter of the city. 

C. as by an altractive force. 

< 1300 Brief 488 The Kynges coronement that so moehc 
folc throve there. 1697 Dryden drg. Georg, iv. 644 What 
Buis’ness brought thee to my dark Abode? 1857 Buckle 
Civtliz. xiv. 844 For mere purposes of social enjoyment men 
were brought into contact, who..had nothing in common, j 
Mod. What brings him here? 
i 2 . To convoy, escort, accompany (a person, on 
his way. Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1450 Merlin i. 20 He brought the on wey hider-warde a 
grete part. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado ut. ii. 3 He aring you 
thither my Ixird, if you’l vouchsafe me. 1611 I ournkur 
A III. Trag. 11. ii. 48 The skic is dark ; w e’ll bring you o'er 
the fields. 1611 Bible Gen. xviiL 16 Abraham went with 
them, to bring them on the way. 1862 Barnes Rhymes 
Dorset Dial. 1 . 18 note , To bring woonc gwain : to bring 
one going ; to bring one on his way. 

3 . To bring an answer, ?< 'OrJ, tidings, etc. 

a 1000 Genesis 651 -Bosw.i He da by sene from Gode 
brungen ha:fde. a 1300 Cursor M. 3965 Be messagers him 
broght answar. Ibid. 17920 Conien am I . Bodcworde of 
him for to bryng. t 1440 Syr Getter. 2195 They brought 
hym word ayenward thei were comyng. ? a 1500 Adam Lei 
441 in Ritson A. P. P. 22 He shall you breng wordc aeayn. 
1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iii. 37, 1 brought you worde an 
houre since that the Barke Expedition put forth to night. 
1651 Proc. in Pari. No. 83. 1274 Advt., The party that 
brings tidings of him. 1864 I ennvson .S<vi Dreams 258 
She brought strange news. 

t b. ellipt. — Bring word, report. Obs. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 204 Young Osric, who brings 
back to him, that you attend him in the hall. 1606 - Ant, 

Kf Cl. iv. xiii. 10 Hence Mardian, And bring me how he 
takes my death to th’ Monument. 

4 . Jig., and in such expressions as to bring tears 
into the eyes, a blush to the check, etc. 

a 1000 Metr. Bocth. xt. 59 Winter bringeS weder unsemet 
cald. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 258 He mai bhsse brmge. 
1382 Wyclif Jer. xlv. 5 Y shal bringe euel vpon eche flesh, 
scith the Ivord. 1535 Covkrdale Ps. xlv[ij. 8 What dc- 
struccions he hath brought vpon y* earth. 1752 Johnson 
Rambt. No. 207 r 2 Even,’ hour brings additions. 1849 
Thackeray Pendettnis cxxxiv, Those lines.. brought tears 
into the Duchess’s eyes. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. ii, The 
seasons bring the flower again, And bring the firstling to 
the flock. 1871 Mori.ey /• 'oltaire <i 836 > 21 To persuade us 
that the occasion invariably brings the leader whom its con¬ 
ditions require. ... 

b. of things or actions bringing their results 
or consequences : To cause one to have, to pro¬ 
cure. 

c 1450 Merlin xiv. 229 A thynge that brought hym more 
mys-cse. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Ecd. Hist. (1619) 273 A pillar 
resembling the forme of a crosse.. bringing great admiration 
to the beholders. 1580 Baret A tv. B 1302 Eiherall studies 1 
bring refuge and comfort in aduersitic. 1598 Shaks. Merry 
W. v. v. 243 Cursed houres Which forced marriage would 
have brought vpon her. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. iii, Rash¬ 
ness., and wilful folly, bringing after them many incon¬ 
veniences and sufferings. 1832 Tennyson Milleds D. 229 
The loss that brought us pain. 
f 5 . To deduce, derive, infer. Obs. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 11. v. 77 Whereas hee From John 
of Gaunt doth bring his Pedigree. 1605 Camuen Rem. 

1 <1637)73 Hadrian, l.at.. .Gesncr bringeth it from the Grecke 
| Grosse or wealthy. 1692 Ray Disc. ill. v. (1732) 376, 1 

shall bring them from higher or more remote causes. 1713 
Swift Cadenustf V. Wks. 1755 II 1 . it. 12 Conclusions..From 
premisses erroneous brought. 

0 . To prefer or lay (a charge or accusation) ; to 


institute, set on foot (an action at law) ; to ad¬ 
vance, adduce a statement or argument . 

< 1000 Ags. G., John xviii. 29 Hwylcc wrohte. bringe £e 
on^eanpysneman. 1382 Wyclif ibid. What accusing brynge 
3e a^ens this man? 1574 tr. Littleton's Ten., A write ol 
right that a matWbririgeth. 1663 Pf.pvs Diary > 4 June, Sir 
J. Minnes brought many fine expressions orChaucer. 1715 
Burnet Own Time 11 , The story lie bad sworn against the 
queen : which he brought only to make it probable that 
Wakcman .was in it. 1767 Bi.acrsionl Comm. 11 . 197 If 
be. .puts in his claim and brings his action within a reason¬ 
able time. 1768 Ibid. 111 . m. 121 An indictment may be 
brought as well as an action. 1802 Mar. Eix;ewortii AI or. 
Tales (iSifit 1 . xiii. 104 Arguments .. brought by his com¬ 
panions in their, .master's justification. 1875 Jowf.tt Plato 
led. 2 • I. 316 He brings a w onderful accusation against me. 

b. To bring home\ sec I Blue. 

1795 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. 11 . 104, 1 demand that 
the person, .do fully, and expressly bring home his charge. 
1871 R. 11. Hi; 1 ton Ess. (1877 1 . 34 ‘The import of his ac¬ 
tion is brought home to him with the most vivid conviction. 

7 . J- a. Bring forth : to give birth to, bear, 
b. Bring in : to produce, yield, ‘fetch\ 

1523 Fitzhkkb. Husb. 66 The damme of the calfe shall.. 
brynge an other by the same time of the yere. 1535 Cover- 
dale 11 abb iii. 17 The londc shall bringe no come. 1664 
Butler Had. ti. t. 4^16 What is Worth in any thing But 
so much money as ’twill bring? *779 Johnson M ailer, 
L. f \ 224 Written when she had brought, many children. 
1795 Southey Joan of Aren. 141 At one birth She brought 
the brethren. 

c. To bring into the world : to give birth to. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. v. iii. 125 Thy Mothers wombe ‘1 hat 

brought thee to this world 1848 S. Bami oko Early Days 
i, 1 was brought into the world oh the 28th February. 

8. fig. To cause to come /torn, into, oul oj , to, 
etc. a certain slate or condition, or to be or do 
something ; to cause to become. 

EsjKxkdly with prepositional and other phrases which 
are used abo with tome and be, and other verbs, most ol 
which u ill l»e found under the sb. or other word in question, 
a with oti, in obs.', into : 
as to bring in good estate, debt, a plight ; in 
dread, fear, in or on sleep later a sleep ; see e.); in 
douM , in hale, in question, in wit ; on day to 
light', in or on life's day • ~ to life); into bauds , 
difficulties, trouble', into act ton. harmony, toutari. 
shape, etc. 

1297 R. Glqi c. 491 The bring adde Normandie m god 
Mat inrou^t al. rt 1300 ( ursor M. 615 In hah* li«- broght vs and 
in care. 1387 I m.visa Higdon II. 403 Bellas brotiVc lason 
in wittc [suadet Jason i\ for to fate go I dene Ikes. 1398 
Barth. De / A*. \i. iv. 1495 191 Nouryces brynge the 

chyldren softely .. on slep*. < 1400 Dcstr. Troy 138^4 He 

was drecchit in a tlreame, E: in dred broght. 1535 Cover. 
i,At.i. Judg. Contents xvi, Dalila . bryngeth him in tlutage. 
1551-6 Rohinson tr. Mon's Plop. »Arb.) 33 ^’ou shall brj rig 
your selfe in very good case. 1593 Hooker Led. Pol.\. x. 

$ 9 To bring themselves into hatred. 1596 Si-ensfr I. (?. 
\i. xii. xxxix. Set none uf them could ever bring him into 
hand. 1602 W. Watson Decacordou 260 Brought many of 
them into bands anti other great dangers. 1736 l-‘ tllf 
Anal. 1. iv. Persons .. by a course of vice, bring themselves 
into new difficulties. 1818 Cri ise Digest II. 402 It hath 
formerly been attempted to l*e brought in question. 1854 II. 
Vicars in Memorials \ iii. 162 Every thought brought into 
obedience to him. 1863 E. Kf.ai. f.Anat. Th.t\ Sat. 191 
All others, with wlii'.h it is brought into accordance, 
b. with from, oj, out of'. 

as t to bring of, out of, life or life's day (fut- 
ntcrlv 0 lifes tlawe, 0 dawe, adaio, corruptly on 
daw': cf. Adaw v. - to kill; out of order , shape , 
tune ; oul of patience , temper. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1072 Wid murther he broght his broker 
o lijb Ibid. 5096 Pis liiiuger tide |>at sal l).Tth mani man and 
w ijf.. bring o l> air lijf. Ibid 7808 pat i suld him bring o 
dau [Eairf on lines dawe]. Ibid. p. 990 Rcsurr. 356 \\ e 
wend be alle Israel of woo suld haf broght. c 1305 Jud. 
Iscariot in E. E. P. 11862' 109 ^ut w ere his fader betere 
habbe ibrout him of dawe. — Si. Kendm 93 ibid. 50 If hco 
mi*jte bringe hat child of lyfdawe 1523 Lt>. Bernf.rs 
Eroiss. I. ccxxvi. 301 'They were discomfyted, and brought 
out of ordre by force of armes. 1530 Palsgr. 469/1 His 
great crammyng in of meate hath brought him out of shape 
Ibid. 468/21 I can hring hym out of pacyencc with the wag- 
gyng of a strawe. 1533 Elyot Cast Helth (15411 62 They 
bringe a man from the use of reason. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 
HI. ii. 262 Thou bring’st me out of tune. 

C. with to : 

as to bring to a close, end, head, issue , pitch ; 
to bearings, cure, rights ; to death . hardness, idle¬ 
ness, mischief, nought , obedience, shame; to account, 
book, hand, light, trial; to mind, reason, recol¬ 
lection, remembrance ; to bed (sec Bed 6 c); to 
oneself - to one’s senses). 

. UI175 Lamb. Horn. 103 pan men to depc bringeS. 

<-1230 Halt Meid. 15 pat ti wil were ibroht to werke. 
1297 R. Glouc. 376 pat hii acre to ssamc ybro^t. a 1300 
Cursor M. 12759 sermon pat mani man broght to 

resun. {bid. 20122 pc seke brouhte she to bedde [Cott. 
broght to pair beddl. ^* 3°5 Lucy in E. E. P. (1S62) 
101 Dame Entice hire modcr . pat hire to womman 
brouhte. c 1340 Aycnb. 128 pe holy gost .. be scne^erc 
, brengh ayen to him-zclue. c 1374 Chaucer Bocth. lit. ii. 
99 Alle thinges ben referred and browht to nowht. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 51 Brynge to mynde, rcminiscor. 1530 
Palsgr. 468/2 He fell in so great a swoune that we all had 
ynoughc a do to bring hym to hym selfe. Ibid. 47 °/i T ytnc 
bringeth the truthe to lyght. 1535 Coveroale Mark viii. 
26 He was brought to nght againc & sawe all clearly. 
1611 Bible Pref. 1 Certaine worthy menhaue been brought 
to vntimely death. 16*4 Massinger Rencgado 1. iii, Are 
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you amazed? I II bring you to yourself. 1651 Proc. Pari. , 
No. 88.1343 All things now seem to bee brought to a good 
head. 1711 Aooison Sped, fit 0. 89 T 1 He hoped that mat- 
ters would have been long since brought to an Issue. 1715 
De Foe Fam. Instruct. 1. vii. (184:) I. 136 You will never 
bring me to your beck. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones n. iv, 
Mrs. Partridge was, at length .. brought to herself. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. 89 Lest.. the guardian should have 
received the value, and not brought it to account. 1806 
Canning Fragrn. Oration 4 I'm like a young lady just 
bringing to bed. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VII. Tvi. 161 The 
prosecutors brought Demosthenes to trial first. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. in. xv, I’ll bring this young man to book. 
1875 Jowett Plato ted. 2 > I. 430 1 here is no greater pleasure 
than to have Socrates brought to my recollection. 1882 
Stevenson Men B. (1886) 58 Jean was brought to bed 
of twins. 

d. with under, upon : 

as to bring under the hand of, under foot; upon 
ones knees, etc. 

1535 Coveroai.e Judg. iii. 30 Thus were the Moabites 
broughte vnder the hande of the children of Israel. 155a 
Huloet, Bryng vnder obeysaunce or .subjection. 1618 
Bolton Florus 11636' 121 Antiochus thus brought under¬ 
foot. 165a Proc. Parliament No. 34. 2078, I hope a short 
time will bring them all upon their knees. 

e. with culjs. and their equivalents : 

as to bring acquainted, loiv ; formerly also at one, 
clean, fault}', etc. 

C1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 253 Oure lynage .. That is so 
lowe y-brought by tyrannye. 1400 Mcrte Art/i. 1093, 

I .. was of blysse i-browghte a!le bare. 1523 Ld. Berneks 
Froiss . I. xii. ti lo the entent that he shuld bryng hyni on 
that case fauty. c 1530 — Artk. Lyt. Bryt n 814'36s He 
brought aslepe who so ever he touched. 1534 — Gold. Bk. 
M.Aurel. 1*46 Gg vj b, I shall bryng thee at one with the 
Senate. 1668 Su a dwell Sullen Lav, 1. i, I'll .. bring you 
acquainted with this Lady. 1677 Moxox Meek. F.xcrc. 
(1703 202 If you have not at first brought your Work clean. 
1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon Prefi, He will bring you ac¬ 
quainted with the Inhabitants. 1703 Savage Lett. Antients 
alv. no The Distemper, .which brought you so low. 1870 
Lowell Study It'ind. 93 Bringing men acquainted with 
every humor of fortune. 

f. with subord. clause obs. or infinitive : 

as to bring to be, bear , boil, to bring to pass 
v * bring about, cause to happen . 

e 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 17 Bide for him. . k ct crist hine bringe 
bet he icherre from ban uuelnesse. a 1300 Cursor M. 1578 
Was nan pam tnognt bring to reclaim. 1535 Coverdalk 
IVisd. x. 11 Wyszdome .. brought to passe the thinges that 
he wente aboute. 1583 Stlubls Ana/. Abus. 11. too If 
it could be brought to passe. 1690 Luttrell Brie/Ret. 
1857 II. 70 Our men brought some of our guns to bear. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840* I. viij. 136, I brought the plank 
to be about three inches thick 1756 C. Lucas Ess. II aters 
I. 85 It is. .harder to bring the heavy acid of vitriol to boil. 

9 . To cause (a person or oneself) to come to a 
certain course of action, etc.) ; to induce, persuade, 
prevail upon. 

x6tx Bible Pref. r Ccrtaine. could not be brought fora 
long time to give way to good Letters. 1666 Pepys Diary 
(1879) 1 Y. 29 All children love fruit, and none brought to 
flesh, but against their wills at first. 1701 W. Wotton 
Hist. Rome Commod. i. 196 She could not bring her self to 
give Crispina the Precedence. 1839 Thirlwall Grecce I. 
209 They could not bring themselves to believe, that etc. 
1846 D, Jerrold Ckron. Clovcrnook Wks. 1864 IV. 412 A 
woman may be brought to forgive bigamy, but not a joke. 

10 . Kant. To cause to come or go into a certain 
position or direction ; chiefly in phrases: To bring 
by the board (see Board sb . 12b); by the Ice (see 
I.kk : to the wind see Wind . 

1695 Luttrell Brie/ Re/. U857) III. 437 The French., 
had his main man brought by the board before he struck. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 1858) 200 Her main-mast and fore* 
mast were brought by the board, that is to say, broken 
short off. x8v6 Markyat Midsk. Easy xix, Gascoigne 
went to the helm, brought the boat up to the wind. 1858 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 293, I was awoke by the ship being 
brought to the wind. 

III. Combined with adverbs. 'See also sense I, 
and the adverbs, for the non-specialized combina¬ 
tions.) 

11 . Brin? about. 

a. To cause to happen, bring Lo pass, occasion, 
accomplish, effect. 

c X450 Merlin i. 7 The deuell was right gladde that he 
hadde brought this a-bouten. 1480 Caxton Citron, king. 
cciv. 186 Yf that thyng myght be brought aboute. 1530 
Palsgr. 466/1, 1 bringe aboute my purpose. 1641 J. Jack* 
son True Evang. T. 1. 12 To bring his ends, and designes 
about. 1753 World No. 20. 107 Another proof of what 
people of fashion may bring about. 1848 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. I. 239 He .. had borne a chief part in bringing about 
the marriage. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. I. t. iii. 139 
The atrocities of the Greeks brought about a retaliation 
from the I-at ins. 

+ b. To cause to come round or make a com¬ 
plete revolution ; lo complete. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 808 There stay vntill the 
twelue Celestiall Signes Haue brought about their annuall 
reckoning. 1593 — 3 Hen. VI, a. v. 27 How many Houres 
brings about the Day. 

C. To turn round ; also fig. to reverse, convert. 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703^ 181 A thin String., 
would not so well bring heavy Work about. 1694 Echard 
Plautus 152 He (J ove ] knows each man that’s perjur'd, or 
bribes his Judge to gain his cause ; upon which, he brings 
it about i r th* upper Court, a 1745 Swift ExcelL Xeut 
Song , Now my new benefactors have brought me about. 
1841 Catlin N.Amcr. Ind. D 844 11 . liii. 1 52, I had brought 
it (a canoe] about with a master hand. 
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d. To restore to consciousness, or to health, 
— bring round, a. 

1854 Dickens Hard Times (Tauchn.’ 66 That will bring 
him about or nothing will. 

12 . Brin? again. 

a. See sense 1 and Again. 

+ b. To restore to consciousness. Obs . Cf. to 
bring about, round , to. 

1636 Ariana 177 The rest. .laboured to bring mee againe, 
and by force of remedies 1 opened my eyes. Ibid. 320 They 
brought her againe with water they threw upon her. 

13 . Brin? away. 

a. See sense 1 and Away. 

+ b. To extricate, detach, free, deliver. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 16246 For f>i stat pou aght to spek : to 
bring pi .self a-wai. 

14 . Brin? back. 

To cause to return (to a place or state); to re¬ 
store, recover, recall. 

x66a Bk. Com . Prayer , Chas. Martyr, Yet didst thou .. 
at length by a wonderful providence bring him back. x86i 
Earl Stanhope Life IV. Pitt I. i. 42, I trust the country 
air will bring back her strength. 1864 Loncp. Wayside 
Inn, Jnterl. to Torquem , This brings back to me a tale. 
1886 Burton tr. Arab. Sts. <abr. ed.> 1 . 286, I .. went out 
after him, and brought him back secretly to the city. 

15 . Brin? down. 

a. To cause to fall to the ground ; to overthrow; 
to kill or wound ta living bird, or other animal . 

a 1300 Cursor M. 63 Ar he sua brathly don be broght. 
*535 Cover dale Barack v. 7 God is purposed to brynge 
downe all stoute mountaynes. 1798 Miller in Nicolas 
Disp. Xelson *1846 VII, p. civ, Zealous .. raked the Guer - 
rier y brought down her foremast. 

b. To cause (punishment, judgements, etc.) lo 
alight on, upon. 

1662 Bk. Com. Prayer , Chas. Martyr, The crying sins 
of this Nation, which brought down this heavy judgement 
upon us. 1865 Times 2 Jan., To bring down on ihemselves 
the hostility of the most powerful maritime State. 

c. fig. To lower, humble, abase. 

*535 Coverdale Ps. xviilij. 27 Thou shalt..bringe downe 
the hye lokes of the proud. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. 
11778 II. 21, I could not bring down my mind to think of 
it- 1875 H. E. Manning /Itssion II. Ghost x. 279 Every 
thing tnai could be used to bring down his great constancy. 

d. To reduce, lessen, lower price ; lo simplify. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. iii. 45 He lends out money 

gratis, and brings downe The rate of vsance here with vs 
in Venice. 1651 Proc. Parliament No. 94 1450 Which I 
hope will bring down the price of corn there. 1719 Swift 
To I "ug. Clergyman Wks. 1755 II. 11. 5 Terms brought 
down to the capacity of the hearer. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand. xii. 27 At last however she was brought down to 
five, which he paid. 

o. To continue (information, etc.) to a later date 
(cf. Bring up k . 

1881 Daily Tel. 27 Dec., The annual abstract..brings 
down the information to June, 1881. 1885 Bookseller July 

648 2 Information accurate and brought down to date. 

f. To bring down the house , gallery , etc.: to 
evoke such demonstrative applause as threatens or 
suggests the downfall of the building. 

1754 World 11 . No. 76. 125 His apprehension that your 
statues will bring the house down. 1870 Lowell Study 
Wind. 384 Every sentence brought down the house, as I 
never .saw one brought down before. 1884 Symonds Shaks. 
Predecess. x. § x. 403 The interview .. must have brought 
down the gallery. 

10 . Brin? forth. 

a. To produce, give birth to, bring inlo being, 
bear, yield offspring; fruit, flowers, etc.; natural 
products ; products, effects, results). 

c moo Ormin 1937 pier brohhte }ho patt wasstme fork Oflf 
all unnwemmedd wambe. a 1225 Ancr. R. 134 Bringen 
vord briddes. 1388 Wyclif Ps. ciii. 14 And thou bringist 
forth hei to heestis. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 118781 233 He had 
weddid to wyf a yonge gentilwoman, the whiche conseyuid, 
and browte forlhe a faire sone. c 1440 Promp. Parr. 51 
Brynge forlhe frute. /ructi/ico. 1526 Pilgr. Per/, t W. de W. 
1531)47 b, Y e tree neuer hryngeth forth floures ne fruytes, 
but fyrst it has borne & brought forth leues. 1535 Coveroai.e 
IVisd. xix. 10 The grounde brought forth flyes in steade of 
eatell. 1553 Eden Treat. Xe2v Ind. <Arb.> 8 Places most 
apte to bring forth gold, spices, and precious stones, c x6oo 
Shaks. Sonn. xxxviti, Let him bring forth Eternal numbers 
to outlive long date. 1605 — Mach . 1. vii. 72 Bring forth 
Men-Children onely. 1615 68 W. Lawson Xnu Orchard 
49 Young Heifers bring not forth Calves so fair .. as 
when they be come to be old kine. 1875 Jowett Plato 
led. 2> V. 123 He never thought of what the future might 
bring forth. 

to. To bring up, rear, breed animals . Obs. 

c X305 St. Kenel/n 135 in E. E. P. (1862'51 His norice |>at 
him hadde ifed, & mid hire mule forth ibro^t. c 1400 
Maunoev. 72 The Saraxtnes bryngen forlhe no Pigges. 
<•1430 Syr Gener. 879 From achiltfe she him forth broght. 

+ C. To utter, express; to pul forth, adduce, 
advance. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12138 To bring forth sli talking. 138a 
Wyclif Eeclus. xx. 29 A wys man in wrdis shat bringe 
forth hymself. c 1440 Promp. Parr. 51 Bryngyn forlhe or 
she wyn fort he, pro/ero. 1532 More Confut. Tin dale Wks. 
475/2 The places of Scripture whiche Helvidius broughte 
furth for the contrarye. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4* Cr. 1. iii. 242 
If that he prais'd himselfe, bring the praise forth. x6xx 
Bible Isa. xii. 21 Bring foorth your strong reasons. 

+ d. To bring lo light, or public view. Obs. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 144 Euerich idel word bi 5 per ibrouht 
ford. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V. Prol. ioOn thisvnworthy Scaffold 
to bring forth So great an Ubiecl. 1601 —Alls Wellx. 


iii. 151 To bring forth this discou’rie. 1605 — Macb. 111. iv. 
125 Augtires and vnderstood Relations haue. .brought forth 
The secret st man of Blood. 1606 — Ant. Cl. v. ii. 219 
The quicke Comedians Extemporally will stage vs .. 
Anthony Shall be brought drunken forth. 

17 . Brin? forward. 

a. Sec sense 1 and Forward. 

b. Building. See qnot 

X823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 4x7 Bringing forward is 
a term applied to priming and painting new wood added 
to old work, or old work which has been repaired, so that 
the whole xha.ll appear alike when finished. 

C. Book-keeping. To carry on a sum from the 
bottom of one folio to the top of another where 
the account is continued. 

Mod. A clerkly error in the amount brought forward. 

18 . Brin? in. a. Sec sense 1 and In adv. 

b. To introduce customs, etc.). 

c 1384 Wvclip De Eccl. Sel. Wks. 111 . 345 To assente wi|> * 
suche falscheed bringih in ofte heresies. x6ix Bible 2 Peter 
ii. 1 False teachers, .who priuily shall bring in damnable 
heresies. 1690 Locke Govt. 1. vi. § 58 Manners, brought 
in and continued amongst them. 1753 World No. xo Near 
two years ago the popish calendar was brought in. 

c. To bring (money) into the purse or pocket. 

1538 Bale Thre Laves 1190 Thys crede wyll hrynge in 

moneye. a 17x6 South (J.) The sole measure of all his 
courtesies is .. what revenue they will bring him in. 1814 
Lett./r. England II. xxxviii. 83 And by the time they are 
seven or eight years old bring in money. X855 Costello 
Stories /r. Screen 85 * What does it bring you in ? * says she. 

+ d. To introduce, place (a person) in a posi¬ 
tion or station. Obs. 

x6o^ Shaks. Otk. in. i. 53 He .. needs no other Suitor, 
but his likings to bring you in againe. 1676 Hatton Corr . 
(18781 123 11 his designe had succeeded of bringing in S r 
Edward Deering. 1709-xo Steele Taller J.) Since he 
could not have a seat among them himself, he would bring 
in one who had more merit. 

e. To introduce (an action into a court of law 
or a bill into Parliament). 

160a Manningham Diary 16 Dec., I brought in a moot 
with John B rams ton. 1652 Proc. Parliament No. 144. 
2266 A day was appointed to bring in the Act. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 121 He learned that a law, such 
as he wished to see passed, would not even be brought in. 
1876 Trevelyan Macaulay II. ix. 133 Sergeant Talfourd 
brought in a measure devised with the object of extending 
the term of Copyright in a book to sixty years. 

f To introduce into consideration, discussion) ; 
to adduce s by way of illustration, argument, etc.). 

1602 Shaks. Lear in. vi. 37 I’ll see their trial first. Bring 
in the evidence. x6vx Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 122, 1 will 
bring in for example the Bells of the Parish Church of 
Winington. a 1745 Swift tJ. 1 Quotations are best brought 
in, to confirm some opinion controverted. 1847 I- Hunt 
Men , Women , <5- Bks. I. iv. 87 Providence is..to be brought 
in, humbly, when man comes to the end of his own humble 
endeavours. 

t g. = Bring on ; to lead to. cause. Obs. 

1586 Cogan Haven Health <16361 98 Which, .sometime 
bringeth in fevers. 

t h. To reduce to allegiance, or submission. Obs. 

1506 Spenser State Irel. (J.) Such a strong power of men, 
as should perforce bring in all that rebellious rout. 

i. See quot. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v.. Bringing io a horse, in 
the manege, is the keeping down his nose, when he boars, 
and tosses it up to the wind. A horse is brought in by 
a strong hard branch. 

j. Of a jury : To bring in a verdict, hence colloq. 
to ‘ find ’ as ‘ The jury brought him in guilty.’ 

19 . Brin? off. 

a. To bring away from (a position or condition^; 
esp. by boat from a ship, wreck, the shore. 

1656 H. More Antid. Ath. il ix. (1712’ 68 That thence 
the atheist may be the more easily brought oflf to the 
acknowledgement of the existence of a God. 1676 Hobbes 
Iliad ii. 183 Thus he the People brings Off from their 
purpose. X701 Loud. Gas. No. 3770/3 A Granadier. .swam 
over the River and brought off a Ferryboat. 1840 R. Dana 
Be/. Mast xxv. 79 Going ashore.. to bring off the Captain. 

b. To deliver, rescue, acquit, arch. 

[1297 R. GloUC. 379 5 yf God me wole grace sende, Vorto 
make my chyrchegon, & bringe me of Jpys bende. c X300 
Harrow.Hell 61 Yshalthe bringeof hellepyne.j 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. Cr. v. vi. 25 lie be tane too, Or bring him off. 1699 
Brntley Phal. 237 It will not bring Phalaris off; unless 
his Advocate can shew, etc. X715 De Foe Fam. Instruct. 

I. iv. (184D I. 84,1 cannot tell what you will say then to 
bring yourself off! 1751 Chesterfield Lett. III. cclxx. 
237. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xvi. 391 The in¬ 

juring party . .is brought off triumphantly. 

t c. To demonstrate, establish clearly. Obs. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk % Selv. 37 To bring it but cleverly 
off, how ten thousand years between should not be time 
between. 

20 . Brin? on. 

+ a. To lead forward or on, conduct; to cause 
to advance, advance the growth of. Obs. 

c 1230 Hali Meid. 17 pe stude & te time i>at mahten bringe 
J>e on mis for to donne. 160a Siiaks. Ham. tit. i. 9 When 
we would bring him on to some Confession of his true 
state. 1606 — Ant. <5- Cl. m. ii. 44 The A prill's in her eyes, 
it is Loues spring, And these the showers to bring it on. 
1621 Burton Anat. Met \ 1. ii. U. vi. (1651) 88 Voluntary'idle¬ 
ness .. gently brings on like a siren, a shooing horn, or 
some sphinx to this irrevocable gulf. Mod. We want a 
little more sun to bring the plants on. 

b. To produce, cause (illness, a stale of things). 

1671 Milton Samson 373 These evils.. I myself have 
brought them on. X766 Goldsm Vic. W. xviii, This.. 
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might have brought on a relapse. 1814 Wordsw. Excur. 
sion u 609 And poverty brought on a pettish mood And a 
sore temper. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. tv. v. 167 A 
battle was brought on. Mod. A cold which brought on 
influenza. 

C. To bring into formal consideration or dis¬ 
cussion, introduce. 

1715 Burnet Own Time II. 197 Why must an attainder 
be brought on? 1878 Seeley Stein Ill. 322 Metternich 
announced his intention of bringing on the subject. 

d. techn. To fasten, fix, join, weld together. 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc. Xrw Invent. 22The Workmen were 
bringing on an ordinary Straits-sheathing with Wood upon 
one of his small Ships. 185a A. Ryland Assay Cold 4- .V. 
97 He found that the spoon and ladte were not made in one 
piece.. but that the parts bearing the marks were ‘ in¬ 
serted or ‘ brought on \ 

21 . Bring* out. (See also sense 1 and Out.) 

t a. To separate or detach (any one) from ; to 
deprive, do (any one) out of. Oh. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 8633 And the tede with a launse out of 
lyue broght. a 1450 Kni. de la Tour (186S) 65 To bringe 
hem oute of her good name. 1462 Pas ion Lett. 456 11 . 108, 

I have bought salt and other thyngs, whiche hathc brought 
me out of niyche sylvir. 1623 Lisle sElfric on O. A'. 71 
Pref. n To bring the people out of love with the.. Bible. 

fb. To produce, yield. Oh. 

*545 Asciiam Toxoph. (Arb.) 93 The groundc is plenti¬ 
ful!., whiche. .bryngeth out corne. 1607 Shaks. Timon \x. 
iti. 188 Enseare thy Fertile and Conceptions wombe, Let it 
no more bring out ingratefull man. 

C. To express, utter. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Reft. iv. xv. (1673' 257 Any thing, how 
contrary soever to Piety, or right Reason .. if Men tan 
bring it out. .neatly wrapt up in Raillery. 

d. To bring into clearness, distinctness, or pro¬ 
minence ; to develop and display (talent . 

1605 Shaks. Learv. Hi. 163 That haue I done, And more, 
much more, the time will bring it out. a 1700 Dry den <].<, 
These., as they boldly press, Bring out nis crimes, and 
force him to. confess. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. A mu sent. 39 
The exact kind of preparation which is calculated to bring 
out the writing. 1832 Athenscum 389 If the talent does 
exist..such will be the only way to bring it out. 1874 
Helps Soc. Press, i. 3 The moon, .brought out the river 
and adjacent^ buildings resplendently. 1875 Jovvett Plato 
led. 2) 1 . 76 The antagonism of the two characters is still 
more clearly brought out. 

6. To introduce (a young lady) formally into 
1 society’; a company, a foreign loan, or the like, 
for public subscription. 

1823 Bvron Juan xit. xxxi, [They] Begg’d to bring up the 
little girl, and i out For that’s the phrase that settles all 
things now, Meaning a virgin’s first blush at a rout. Mod. 
That loan was brought out by Messrs, Baring in 1832. 

f. To produce before the public ; to place upon 
the stage a play or opera ; to puhlish (a book'. 

1818 Byron in Moore’s Life 11838' 376They have brought 
out Fazio with great and deserved success at Covcnt Garden. 
*851 Iltust. Loud. News 354 ‘ Robert lc Diabtc * was 
originally brought out by Meyerbeer. 1878 Morley Diderot 
164 It was resolved to bring out the ten volumes., in a 
single issue. 1882 Perody Eng, Journalism .\-x.14S Pro- 
posed that he should bring out an evening paper. 

g. To exhibit, shew. (With complement. 

1705 Arbuthnot Measure , Weights , j-c. <L.) But those 
experiments bring out the denarius heavier. 

22 . Bring* over. (See also sense 1 and Over.) 

To influence to come to one’s own side or party 

(from an opposite one) ; to convert. 

I 7 2 4"'5 Swift Whs. (1841) II. 23 By these, .means, he soon 
brought over both parties to him. 1771 Goldsm. /list. Eng. 
II. 221 The house of commons was brought over to second 
his request. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 347 Able to 
bring over a great body of his disciples to the royal side. 
1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 283 In vain, however did he 
attempt .. to bring over Cuma:, Naples, and Puteoli. 

23 . Bring round. (See also sense 1 and Round.) 

a. To restore (a person) from a fainting-fit or 
an attack of illness. 

1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 842 Dead!.. I warrant, man, 
that we shall bring you round. 

b. To complete a set of changes in bell-ringing. 

1883 Birmingh. Daily Post 19 Oct. 7 A peal of. .grandsire 

majors which was successfully rung and brought round in 
caoital style, in four hours and fifty-five minutes, 

24 . Bring throtigh. (See sense 1 and Through.) 

spec. To treat successfully through the stages of 

an illness. 

dAwl The doctor hopes to he able to bring him through. 

25 . Bring to. 

a. Naut. trans .) To fasten, tie, bend. 

Gaz. No. 1666/4 in the night they mended 
their Rigging, brought new Sails to the Yards. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor s lUord.bk., Bring.to, to bend, as to bring-to a sail 
to the yard. 

b. To cause v a ship' to come to a standstill. 

1753 Scot* ^ag. Aug. 415/2 A guarda costa, .fired a gun 

to bring them to. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (17891, To 
Bring to, in navigation, to check the course of a ship..by 
arranging the sails in such a manner that they shall counter¬ 
act each other. 1803 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (18451 V. 81 
At 6.30 brought to the Vrow Agneta, Dutch Brig. 

C. xnlr. (for rejl. or aosol.) Of a ship or her 
crew: To come to a standstill; transf to stop, 

' pull up \ 

1697 Lend. Gas, No. .*287/3 The 5 French brought to a 
Stern. 1709 Ibid. 4521/2 They came within Random shot, 
and then brought to. 1748 Anson Pay. (cd. 4) 1. iv. 49 The 
Commodore made a signal for the ships to bring to. 1700 
Beatson Alar'. * Mil. Mem. 278 Near 3 in the afternoon, 


when she brought to. 1845 Darwin Pay. .Vat. vii. (1870) I 
136 We brought to in a narrow arm of the river. 1861 
Hughes Tom Brown Ox/. II. i. 4 Here let us bring to .. 
and try to get acquainted with the outside of the place 
before the good folk are about. 

+ d. trans. To cause to acquiesce or be com¬ 
plaisant. Oh. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa wi. 1. 93 Proud spirits maybe 
brought to. 1749 Fielding Tout Jones xvm. xii. I was 
forced,to use a little fatherly authority to bring her to. 

e. To restore to consciousness or to health. 
Cf. 8 c. bring to oneself 

1789 Burns if. Dr. Black lock, 1 ken’d it still your wee bit 
jauntie Wad bring yc to. 1844 G. Gi.r.to Lt. Dragoon v. 
(1856) 45 Our lieutenant .. fainted .. The French guard 
brought him to by shaking. 1850 M rs. Stowe Uncle Tom's 
C. xxxiii. 299 ‘ I’ll, bring her to!' said the driver with a 
brutal grin. ‘ I’ll give her something better than camphirc \ * 

Bring together : see sense 1 and Together. 

26 . Bring* under. To bring into subjection, 
subdue. 

1563 Homilies 11. Repentance lit. 11S59» - } 8 Who w ill bring 
me under for my works? 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. \lii. 

§ 3 Either yielding through fear, or brought under wilh 
penury. 1618 Bolton Plants 1. \i. 1636* 31 Lucius Quine- 
tins chiefly brought them under. 1705 Staniiom: Paraf/tr. 
III. 40 That, which brought under the Reluctancie-. of 
Humane Nature, a 1834 Moore Minstrel Boy, The foe- 
man’s chain Could not bring his proud soul under. 

27 . Bring* np. 

a. To bring into a higher position ; lo elevate, 
raise, rear, build up ; to raise ton point or amount, 
etc. See senses of np. 

1297 R. Glouc. 369 pe abbey of Came .. be rerde in Nor- 
rnanuye .. He bro^te vp many oper lions of velygyon nl .so. 
1477 Karl Rivers>C arton D/ctes 142 Yfhej.ee that forum-: 
raise and hring up som other of lower degre. 1611 S11 \ks. 

I Pint. 71 iv. iv. 544 Your discontenting Father, siriue ii 
qualifie And bring him vp to liking. 1677 Moxon M>\ a. 

Ex ere. (1703 141 i’he next Work the Carpenter has to d ■, 
is to bring up the Stairs. I bid. 120 'I'he Celler-Walls to be 
brought up by a Brick-layer with Brick. 1885 Sir K. K \v 
in Law Times' Rep. I.II. 370*1 The [amountlto which the 
undivided profit would be brought up. 

b. To rear from childhood ; to educate, breed. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Fvij, The child whiche Itaddc 

be secretely nourisshed and brought up cam to his enheryt- 
aunce. 1511 2 Act 3 lien. PHI. iii. § 1 To enduce and lorn 
they in and bryng them nppe in sliotyng. 1588 A. King 
Canisius' Ca tech. 50 Fosterit, teachit, and brocht vp in 
coniinuall exercise. 1611 Bible Isa. i. 1 bane nourished 
and brought vp children. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 105 *4 
A Man who has been brought up among Books. 1875 
JowhiT Plato -■ IV. 122 The doctrines in whi< h he had 
been brought up. 1879 Cassell's Techn. lidne. IV 70,1 The 
ordinary farmer brings up a lot of calves every year. 

C. To introduce to general notice ; to bring into 
vogue. ] Oh. 

*483 Caxton C. de la Tour I) vij b, To hasty in takyngc 
otiy newe thynges brought up. 1*30 Palsgr. 470 f He hath 
brought up a newe custome. .To nringe up newe lawes is a 
erlous worke. 1693 W- Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 284 She 
rings up a fashion grown out of use. 1741 Riciinkpson 
Pamela , The Torture is not used in England, and I hope 
you won’t bring it up. 

+ d. To raise, originate, give utterance to (a 
report', etc. Oh. 

1535 Cover i>alk Xttmb. xiii.32 And of the lande that they 
had searched, they brought vp an euell reporte amongc the 
children of Israel. 1611 Ibid. xiv. 36 Bringing vp a slander 
vpon the land. 

©. To firing into the presence of authority; to 
bring before a tribunal, or for examination. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom. A mu sent. 64 Being brought up .. 
to answer at Bow-strcet office. 1865 Reader 8 July 30 
Candidates would be expected to bring up so many books of 
Scott. 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 139/1 A writ of certior¬ 
ari to bring up an order made by the justices. 

f. tVaut. To bring to anchor, or to a standstill. 

1820 Btackw. Mag. VIII. 317, I was all at once .. as the 

sailors say, brought up hy an invisible fence. 1840 R. Dana 
Be/, Mast xxv.80 They let go the other anchor.. and brought 
the vessel up. 

g. intr. To come to anchor; hence, to come to 
a stand, to stop, ‘ pull up \ 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine -1789’ To Bring,up, a pro¬ 
vincial phrase peculiar to the seamen in the coal-trade, sig¬ 
nifying to anchor. 1790 Bfatson Xav. <5* Mil. Mem. 321 
I'he Rippon.. brought up against the MorneRonge Battery. 
1856 Kane Arct. Exp. I. xxix. 386 At last the floe brought 
up against the rocks. 1858 Sears A than. iv. 32 Expect 
when they die to .. bring up at some good place, 1884 
Anstey Giant's Robe vi, M r. Lightowler brought up sharply 
opposite the end of an inclined covered staircase .. where 
they left the dog-cart. 

n. To bring under notice or consideration ; to 
recall to notice (a by-gone matter . 

*875 Jowktt Plato 1 . 2t2 If 1 had said anything last 
year, I suppose that you would bring that up.. Are you such 
an old fool.. that you bring up now what 1 said at first ? 
Mod. * 1 am glad the matter has been brought up.’ 

i. To develop, produce. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 169 Chromate of potash 
. .brings up a yellow colour. 

j. To vomit, {colloq.) 

k. To bring up arrears, lost ground, etc. 

1788 Diboin Mus. Tour xii. 43 By way of clearing my 
ground, or, as the Sailors call it, bringing up lee-way. 
1859 Jethson Brittany x iii. 131 The afternoon was spent 
m hnnging up my arrears of correspondence. 1865 K. 
Burritt Walk Land’s A'. 445 Bringing up a long arrearage 
of writing. Mod. Has the narrative been brought up to 
date? 


1 . Bring up the rear arrear ): see Rear. 
Bringall, -gela, vnr. spellings of Buinjal. 
Bringer brrqai). [f. Bring v. + -erK] 

1 . One who or that which brings see various 
senses of the verb). 

c 1340 Cursor M. 10161 iTrin.) Joachim bringerc of bote. 
1471 Earl of Oxford in Paston Lett. 669 III. 5 The 
bryngcr of thys letter. 1535 'Lindalf. Tracy's Test. 6 A 
peacemaker, and bringer into grace and fa\ our. 1597 Shaks. 

! 2 Hen. IP, 1. i. 100 Yet the first bringer of vnwelcotne newes 
Hath but a loosing Office. 1775 Auair Amer. hid. 443 A 
pretended great bringer of rain. 1841 Emerson Mi sc. 
1855* 158 'The scholar must be a bringer of hope. 1881 

H. 11 . Ginns Double Standard 67 Their sterling amount 
would be at the credit of the bringer. 

b. spec. Sec quot. 

1864 Sal a in Daily Tel. 9 Aug., A bounty-broker is simply 
a crimp, or what the recruiting sergeants in Charles-strcei, 
Westminster, call a 4 bringer’. 

2 . With back, in, out, up, etc. Bringer up, one 
1 who rears or educates. 

, c 1386 Ciiauckr lPipe's 71 340 Po\ ert is.. A ful gret bryngcr 
out of busynesse. 1529 W olsi.v in FourC. Eng. Lett. 11 
Your aide bryngcr up and lovying frende. 1581 .Sidnfy 
Apol. Poetrie iArb.» 71 They were first bringers in of all 
ciuilitie. 1604 Edmonds Obn >s\ Cesar's Comm. 130 The 
bringers-up or last rancke called Tcrgiductorcs. 1742 C. 
Wesi.lv in Southey Life li'e.dey 1820' 11 . 26 Bringcrs-in 
of the Pretender. 1840 Carlyle" I In oes iv. 1 10 A bringer 
back of men to reality. 1865 Bushni ll Picar. Sacr. 11. ii. 
'i868' 156 He is the Captain, or bringer on, of salvation. 

Bringing brnjitj).^/.^. [i. Bring z>.+-ing'.] 

1 1 . A causing to come to a point of reference or 

• to a stale see \aiimis. sulcus of the verb\ 

] M 33 El. E. It ills 11882 02 As towahyng my bryngyng on 

■ ertIt. 1651 Moguls Lniath. in. \\.\iv. 2to The bringing 
j of God< people into the promised land. 1663 Gepgiep 
Counsel 77 I'he sawing, and bringing of the Timber to a 
! square. 1884 Black Jud. Shaks. xxxiv, The riding to 
London, .md the bringing of thy father. 

2. W itil forth, in, etc. : se e advb. combs, of vurh. 
1603 Sinks. Mem. for .1/. hi. ii. e 5 ? Let him be but testi- 

monied in his owne bringings forth, and lice shall appear* 
a Scholler 1691 T. H{ale] Ac<.. Xeso Invent. 6 Mate- 
rials employed in the bringing oil, ami stripping off the 
Wood-sheathing. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine <1789 
j Bringing.to, is generally used to detain a ship in any par- 
tirular station. 1853 R. Hint Photegr. 222 The 

bringing-out of the Picture. 

3 . Bringing up ; op. rearing, training, educa¬ 
tion, breeding. 

1526 Pitgr. Per/. • 1331 Hi> natural! f.tiher and mother, 
of whom he hath his body »ml bryngt nge vp. 1602 Retut n 
Jr. /'amass, u. iv. Arb. Sir you must pardon niv father, 
he wants bringing vp. a 1617 Hie Ron .•{areas Pelts 1^23- 
6 By his bringing vp in Pharaohs couru. 1864 Tlnnyson 
En. Ard. 87 To .. give his child a better bringing-up. 

t Brinie, brynie bri ni . Oh. Forms: 1 bre- 
11 ie, 3 brunic, 3 4 brinie,brnny. 4 brunye, brini, 
brynye, breny. [MK. brume {u ,brynie, brinie, 
brenie, a. OX. brynja (Pa. brynie . Sw. brynja ), 
corrcsp. to ()K. bynie from *brynne. Ol 1 G. brunja , 
brmma MUG. brunje, Inunje , bninne , also 
I mod.G.) corslet, Goth, /'/-/////tibrenst-platc:—OTeut. 

' hutijbn-. \\ hctliur the latter was adopted from 
OSIrv. bronja 1 coat of mail or the OSlav. from 

• Tent., or both from a common source (cf. Olr. 

. bntinne ' breast h is uncertain ; the word is not 

connected with Burn v. The Tcut. word was 
adopted in late L. or Romanic : cf. med.L. bru - 
I tiia. -ea, bronia, Ol’r. brunic, bronie, bntigne , 
brugne , brogue, bruine, broine, broune, Pr. bronha . 

, broingna. The M E. brunic corresponds exactly 
to the Norman-French form, but the phonology 
of the parallel brinie , brenie , points to the Scan- 
| dinavian as the original source. The regular 
MK. form from the OE. word would have been 
byrn (see Burne), and from Scand. brynie: through 
contact of these and metathesis of r, there are 
also found the forms Bryn, and Byrme.] 

Armour for the body; a coat of mail, cuirass, 
breastplate, llcnce Brynied, brenyed ppl. a. 
Mailed. 

rxi75 Celt. Horn. 243 Steold, helm, and brenie. 1205 
j Lav. 1553 pah he hefden brnnie on. Ibid. 6718 And burne 
[1275 brunie] he wurp on rigge. a 1300 K. Horn 591 J?e 
I foie schok h c brunie j’at al pc curt gan denie [to din]. 
a 1300 Havelok 1775 Bernard, .caste a brinie up on his rig. 
c 1 £20 Sir Tristr. 191 |>urch brinies brast he blod. <^1330 
Ring 0/ Tars 949 With helm on lied and brunye brint. 
c 1380 Sir Eernmf. 3024 Many wa.-» f>e helm & brynye br»3t! 
bat ha* was clone. ?<* 1400 Mode Adit. 316. Brenyedc 
knyghies, c 1440 Syr Geraghtcr 415 in Utterson's E. P. I. 
179 Diode thorow brenyys brast. 

Brininess ibrarninesb Briny quality. 

1883 Sat. Rev. 1 Dec. 709 A very briny book indeed. Its 
brininess is perhaps of a somew hat factitious kind. 

Brining brai-nig', vbl. sb. [f. Brine v.] 

I . The application of brine. 

1787 Winter Syst, Husb. 268, I deem the practice of com¬ 
mon brining to be only useful for destroying small insects. 

2 . The removing of brine from a steamer’s hoilcr. 
1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Pk.x. (ed. 2) 212 If obliged 
to use sea water for the feed, let the process of brining be 
as constant and continuous as possible. 

Brinish (hrornij), a. Also 6 brennish\ 6-7 
brynish. [f. Brine sb. + -ish F] 
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BRISK. 


1 . Of the nature of brine ; somewhat briny, salt¬ 
ish; of or pertaining to the sea. + Brinish brink : 
the sea-shore. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. lit. i. 97 Expecting euer when some 
enuious surge, Will in his brinish bowels swallow him. 1609 
Heywood Brit. Troy xi. liii, Neere to the brinish brinke. 
a 1639 S. Ward Coal fr. A/tar, Serm. {1862'74 Like brinish ’ 
lights, they sparkle and spit at others. 1796 Morse Amor. 
Gcog. I. 614 Streams of brinish water. 1822 Black: c. Mag. 
410 One almost tastes the brinish air. 
b. Applied to tears. 

1580 Lyly Euphues (Arh.) 333 The brynish water that fall- 
eth from mine eyes. 1505 Barniield Cassandra Ixv, Whose 
body she enibaltms, With brennish leares. 1642 I’rynne Sot*. 
Ant id. Concl. 31 Which he shall with brinish teares repent. 
1692 E. Walker Epictetus' Mur. xlix, When some sad Pas¬ 
sion tries To draw the brinish Humour from your Eyes. 

2 . fig. Hitter, nauseous. 

a 1617 Hikron llks. li. 475 These brinish inuectiues are 
vnsauory. 1649 Ambrose Media iii. 11652) 50 What brinish 
sorrows and great indignation against sin ? 

Brrnishness. brinish state or quality. 

1755 in Johnson ; and in mod. Diels. 

II Brinjal, -jaul brrnd^l . Anglo-Indian. 1 
Forms : 7 borenjaw, 8 bringela. brinjalle, be- 
renjal, biringal, 8-9 bringal, brinjal, -jaal. 
-jail, -jaul. Also (front Arab, and Pcrs.) 7 pi. pal- 
lingenies, 8 bedin-janas, 9 badenj&n, bading&n. 
[Anglo-Indian adaptation of Pg. bringella, brin - 
gicla, earlier beringela Sp. herengena, al-bcrcn - 
geua, ad. Arabic {a! -badiujdn. The 

latter is a. Pers. blidin-gdu. ad. Skr. valtn-gana, 
all applied to the same fruit. See below.)J 
The Anglo-Indian name of the fruit of the Egg¬ 
plant (Solan urn Me lougc na . 

x6xx X. Dousion in Purchas Pilgr. I. 298 S' 1 tiuerssorts 
of prouisions to wit.. Pallingcnies, cucumber. 1673 Fry hr 
Ace. E. India <v 1698' 104 Y. The Garden .. planted 
with Potatoes Yawms, Berenjaw>, both hot plants. 1789 
Seir Mutakherin 111 . 229 Y. lie lived on raw Bringvlas, 
on unripe mangoes, and on raw red pepper. 1789 Saunders 
in Phil. Trans. LXX 1 X. 86 Melons, gourds, brinjals, and 
eucumljers. x8xo Maria Graham Jrnl.Rtsid. India 24 Y. ,1 
saw..two acres covered with brinjaal. 1861 Swinhoe .V. 
China Camp. 374 Sweet Potatoes, brinjalls, ground tiutv, 
and buck wheat. 1866 Trots. Rot. II. 1070/1 Brinjals. .are 
of the si/c and form of a goose's egg, and usually of a rich I 
purple colour. 

(Few names even of plants exemplify so fully the changes 
to w hich a foreign and unintelligible word is liable under 
the influence of popular etymology and form-association. 
Cognate with the Sp. albercugeua is the Fr. aubergine, 
dial, alberginc , a/bergnine , albergame. also without the a 
oelingele, and, with m for /•, merangenc, mcDng-nc, bo¬ 
tanical Lat. me lunge n a. It. mclatrjana, mela insana i- mad 
apple 1 . All these go back to the Arabic bdbinjan, and 
ultimately" to Skr. vdtbt-gdna, whence also Hindustani 
baingan, began. I he Malay berinjabt, prob. from Pg., 
illustrates tne Anglo-Indian form <see Devic, and Yule«. 

In the West Indies brinjalle has been further corrupted to 
brown*jolly. The Sanskrit name is said to mean ‘ the class 
that removes! the wind-disorder windy humourF, a mean¬ 
ing supposed tn connect it with vdrttdku , another name of 
the same plant, which is said to have a mdrttta-udhin or 
'wind-removing' effect. ij. T. Platts.'] 

i; Brinjarry brind^aTi). Anglo -1 ml. Also 
6 banjara, 7-9 bunjara, S bandjarrah, ben- 
jarry, brinjary, S-9 binjarree, -jarry, 9 brin- 
jaree, -jarree, bunjarrah, -jarree, vanjarrah. 
[corruption of Urdu banjara, according to Wilson 
deriv. of Skr. vauij trade: influenced, some think, 
by Pers. birinj rice (Col. Yule'. Called in Bombay 
vaujaru.] A travelling grain and salt merchant 
of the Deccan. 

[c 1632 Life 0/ Mo ha but Khan in J. Briggs Ace. Bunjaras 
<Y.) The very first step .. was to present the Bunjaras of 
Hindostan with elephants, horses, and cloths.J 1793 Dirom 
Camp. India 2 (Y. llis convoy of brinjames had been 
attacked. 1794 E. Moor Xarr. Littles Detach in. 131 
The Bandjarrahs. .This very"useful class of Hindoos, gene¬ 
rally, but we think, improperly called Brinjarries. 1798 
Webbk in (Even’s Disp. Wellington n To open our rear for 
the admission of Brinjaries. 1799 Kirkpaikk k ibid. 173 
As many Benjarriesas possible. 1800 ^'ei.usgton in Guru’. 
Disp. I. 146 Xo Brinjarries In yet. 1804 - in Owen's Desp. 

425 His Highness shall collect as many Bunjarralis as pos- 
sible. 1813 Forues Oriental Mem. 1 . 206 tY.i We met there 
a number of Vanjarrahs, or merchants. <11876 Meadows . 
Tavlor in Life 11 . 17 (Y. Brinjarries, or carriers of grain. 

Brink (briqk). Forms: 3-4 brenk, 3-6 
brynke, 5-6 brynke, 3-7 brinke, 6 brinck, 3- 
brink. [ME. brink freak), not known in OF.; 
corresp. to MDu. brine Du. brink . MLG. brink 
‘edge of a field, grass-land, side of a hill, hill’ 
(whenceinod.G./>/*/«/• ‘green hill, grass-land’), Sw. 
brink ‘descent of a hill’, Da. brink ‘steepness, 
precipice, declivity’, all masc., cogn. with OX. 
brekka fem. g.—brin kit ‘slope, hill-side, hill’. 
The Kng. word was prob. from Scandinavian. In 
sense brink formerly ran parallel with Bkim.] 

1 . The edge, margin, or border of a steep place, 
such as one might fall over, e. g. the * brink * of a 
precipice, chasm, pil, ditch, grave. On lhe brink 
of the grave (fig.): near death. [This is the spe¬ 
cific current sense, which now also affects the use 
of 2, and entirely colours the figurative use in 5 ; 

< 


but it is doubtful whether the firsl two quotations 
do not rather belong to .*.] 

a 1300 Ancr. R. 242 pe hor>e pet is scheouh, and blencheS 
uor one seheadewe ttpopchcie brugge, and failed adun into 
pc watere of he heie brugge (JAY. Titus D. xviii. brinke], 
c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 384 Vchea dale so depe pat demmed 
at pc brynk ez. t'1386 Chaucer Erankl. T. 130 And caste 
hir eyen dounward fro the brynke [*’. r. brinke, brenke}. — 
Merck. T. 157, I am hoor ana old, And almost at (t*. r. on] 
my pities brinke. la 1400 Cluster PI. 68 Your owine childe 
for to spill Upon this hilles brinke? 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 

II. iii. 241 Of this deepe pit .. I haue no strength to pluckc 
thee to the brinke. 1667 Milton P. L . 11. 918 The wnric 
fiend Stood on the brink of Hell and look'd a while. 
1709 Berkeley Ess. Vision $ 148 He shall come to the brink 
of a precipice. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxix. (1856' 355 
Upon the brink of the cleanly-separated fissures. 187X 
Morli y Voltaire <1886' 209 Tottering on the brink of the 
grave. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 170 The church, .is nowon 
the very brink of the cliff. 

2 . The edge of the land bordering a piece ol 
water, as a river, lake, the sea : formerly^ ‘bank, 
shore, brim’; now csp. when this rises abruptly 
from the water: thu> running into sense 1. 

a 1300 K. I turn 141 Schup, bi pe se flode. .Bi pe sc brinke. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1766 pe burnes ouer pe brink [Fair/, brenk | 
it brast. 1382 Wyclii- Gen. xli. 3 Thci weren fcdtle in the 
brenke of the flood [x6n vpon the brinke of the riuerj. 
1387 Triaisa lligden Rolls Ser. 1 . 65 By pe sec brynkes 
1 jnxta mart ton margincs], 1480 Cam on Des<.r. Brit. 17 
Ary all cite vpon the brinke of twcdc. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 
5S 2 1‘hey sawe thegypcyeiis lycng deed upon the brynkes 
of the see. 1553 Eukn* Treat. Xew fnd. 'Arb.i 7 A/roii 
Gabcr, by the brinke of the redde sea. 1697 DkVDKN Virg. 
Georg, hi. 22 Reed- defend the winding Water's Brink. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 36 Their habitations on the 
brink, or in the »eighl>crhood of some lake. 1847 Grotl 
Greece 11. Iii, On the brink of the sere 18^5 Macau lav Hist. 
Eng. III. 630 They marched, .to the brink of the Boyne. 

t 3 . The brim of a vessel ; - Bium 4. Ohs. or dial. 

1382 Wvci.ii 2 Ckrun. iv. 2 lie maad..a ;oten >e of tenn 
cubitis fro brynke into hrynk. < 1440 Promp. Parr. 52 
Brynke of a w«s>dle. a 1500 Songs «v Carols 1847' 5 ^ f*yfl 
the cope by the brynk. 1523 Fitzhlrb. Hush. 55 148 Thou 
inuste spare at the brynke and not at the bottom. X542 
Bookde Dyetary \ii. 1870 265 Fat doth swymme aboue in 
the lirvnkes of the stomache. 1598 Drayton Hero it. Pip. 
\xi. 151 A Bowie of Xectar, fill’d up to the Brinke. 1727 
Sw in Baucis 4- Phil. Wks. 1755 111 .11. 33 Fill'd a largejug 
up to the brink. 

b. 'Die brim of a hat. dial. 

1821 Clare / 'ill. Minstr. \ 1 . 68 With weather-beaten hat 
uf rusty brown, .Stranger to brinks, and often to a crown. 

1 4 . gen. A margin, bonier, edge. Ohs. or arch. 

1388 Wwui Exiut. \\v. 24 Make to it a goldun brynke. 
<1420 Pa Had. on Hush. 1. 813 In places wete or moist 
make evry brynke Two fx>tc in heght. < 1432 so tr. lligden 
■ 1S65 1 . 309 In the brynkes of the lesse Asia. 1508 Balado 
ug*t. Tyntes, Prudence and }>*»Iicy are banystoural brinkis. 
tl X S3S More. H ks. >155,7 81 The ytch of a sore leg, whan 
thou clawest about tlic brinkes. 1562 Pa 1 i.i.vn Soar/res 
20 b, The brinkes of the woumie, must be oiled w ith Rosed 
omphadne. 1607 Toisu.t. Eonrf. Beasts 381 His ears 
erected upright, as the cars of u Cat the farthest brinkes 
or edges, and also his latter may be bended on the other 
side. 1724 T. 11 earn). PreJ. A*. Glenu. $ 25. Si In one part 
of tliis M.s. at the very bottom, just on the Prink of a Page. 
1812 Byron Ck. Har. Wks. ' x ► 14 2 note. All these are 
coop'd w ithin one (Juarto's brink, 
t b. ftg. arch. 

1629 Whit root in Rtishw. Hist . Coll 1659' l. 688 Now 
we are but upon the brink and skirts of the Cause. 1821 
Shelley Prometh. I rib. ti. v. 1 On the brink of the night 
and the morning. 

5 . fg. The very verge of some state, time, event, 
or action : now csp. in the phrases on, to, from the 
brink of a discovery, min, destruction, death , 
eternity , anarchy , revolution , absurdity , etc. 

1330 R. Bri nne Citron. 122 Scho dred per assautc, hunger 
was at pe brynk. 1607 Shaks. limon \. i. 159 You .. Sur¬ 
prize me to the Ncry hrinke of teares. 1671 Marvell tV/ r. 
cxcii. Wks. 11872 5 II. 384 It is impossible we should rise 
before tbeYcry brinke of Easter. <11677 I (arrow Serin, i 1686) 

III. ini Old men .. visibly stand ui>on the brink of eternity. 
1722 Dk For Moll Eland. 1840' 297 ,1 w-asat the very" brink 
of destruction. <11745 Swift IVks. U841' 11 . 63 To save 
them from the brink of ruin. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 19 
,■ 3 l They] follow them to the brink of absurdity. 1818 M rs. 
Shj.llr:y Erankenst. 11865' 61 Sometimes on the very brink 
of certainty \ failed 1876 Freeman Xornt. Cottq. V. xxiv. 
367 As conqueror, he brought us to the brink of feudal 
anarchy; as despot, he saved us from passing the brink. 
1884 Graphic 158/3 t he secret, .on the brink of discovery". 

b. with inf. obs.) or gerund 1 On the very point 
of. .Now of something momentous or perilous.) 

1702 T. Smith in PcPys' Diary VI. 240 Upon the brink to 
complete fourscore. 1720 Oze.ll Vcrtot's Rom. Rep. 1 . iv. 
228 You were upon the Brink of falling a Prey to our Ene¬ 
mies. 1788 Ed. Sheffield in Corr. Ld. Auckland II. 223 
Trevor was on the brink of going to Petersburg. 1807 8 W. 
Irm.No Sadmag. xx. 118601 468, 1 was on the brink of treat¬ 
ing you with a full broadside. 1865 Dickens Mut. Pr. xvi. 
She is on the brink of being sold into w’relchedness for life. 

0 . Comb, t brink-full, full to the brink, brim- 
full; briukiess, without any brink or border. 

1553 Bale Gardiner *s Obcd. G vij,With an emptieand free 
minde anil not already brynke full. 1565 Golding Ovid's 
Met. vm. 11593’ 207 The hunger of his brinkles.se maw the 
gulfe that naught might fill. 

Bri'nker. nonce-word. [f. Brink + -eu 1 .] One 
living on the brink or border. 

1871 Daily Xetos 13 Sept., Freeholders and eop)"holdcrs 
of manors and ‘ brinkers' of commons. 

Brinks = Biuncii v. [?corrupt form or spelling.] 


1568 Like will to L. in Hazl. Dodsley ill. 339 That we 
may toss the bowl tuaud fro, and brinks them all carouse-a. 

Brin-, brintstane, -stone, obs. ff. Brihstonk. 

Brint, obs. pa. pple. of Burn. 

Briny (brai nD, al [f. Brine sb. + -y 1 .] 

1 . Of or jiertaining to brine or to the sea; satu¬ 
rated with salt. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xi. 172 Those two renowned 
Wychcs, The Nant-w'yche and the North, whose either 
brynie well For store and sorts of Salts make Weever to 
1 ex cell. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Past. 11. 32, 1 stood Upon the 
Margin of ihc briny Flood. 1799 S. Turner Ang/o-Sax 
(1840) 1. iv. i. 263 Vast solitudes and briny marshes. 1878 
I Huxley Pkysiogr. 73 Fresh water is constantly distilled 
from the briny ocean. 

b. Applied to tears. 

1608 T. Davison in Farr’s S. A (1845) II. 330 A bryney 
show re Of teares. 17x8 Pope Iliad ix. 18 Down his wan 
cheek a briny torrent flows. 1728 A. Ramsay Rota., Ric/ty, 
ff S , Ilka briny tear Ye shed for him. 

Briny, a A Ub. [Cf. OK. bryne , Bkuxe, and 
BriiMNi; sb. 3.] Phosphorescent, i phosphorescence 
(of the sea 1. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 26b, If the sea-water bee flashed 
with a sticke or oarc, the same casteth a bright shining 
colour, and the drops thereof resemble sparckles of fire, as ff 
the waues were turned into flames, which the Saylersterme 
Briny. 1880 IV. Comw. Gloss., Briny , phosphorescent. 

II Brio bu'o). [It. brio mettle, fire, life ; in the 
musical phrase con brio.] Liveliness, vivacity, ‘ go 

1855 Thackeray Xmyowes xxii, Painted with all his well- 
known facility and brio. 1881 Contemp. Rev. June 879 
Italian Society in spite of its ready wit, its brio and its in¬ 
born gracefulness had not..the peculiar charm of French 
and Spanish Society. 

|( Brio clie. [Fr.: see Litlrc.] A kind of cake 
made of flour, butter, and eggs ; sponge cake. 

1826 Miss Miu ord Village Ser. n. < 1863 298 To discover 
the merits of brioche and marrangles and eau de groscille. 
1873 St. Pauls Mag. it. 585 She*, settled dow-n to her 
chocolate and brioches. 

II Briolette br/j<?le-t • [mod. Fr.; also brigno- 
lettc , brillolctte, ? brillcr to spai kle.] A pear-shaped 
diamond, having facets cut in all directions. 

1865 lllustr. Lend. Xtws 11 Mar. 243 This diamond is 
what is called a briolette—that is. a solid drop. 1884 Btr- 
mingh. Weekly Post 23 Aug. 3/7 It will w’eigh .. in lozenge 
shape, briolette, about 300 carats. 

Brionine, Briony, var. of Bryomnk, Bryony. 
II Briquette, briquet brike-t, bri ket . [Fr. 

( briquette in same sense, dim. of brique, Brick. 
The F. word briquet (which is not a dim. of briquet 
has not this meaning.] 

1. A block or slab of artificial stone. 

1883 Hampstead Express 7 Apr. 1/3 Patent Victoria 
Stone—Tensile Strain, average of to briquets (see Reid, on 
C oncrete), 794 lbs. per square inch. 

2 . A brick-shaped block of artificial coal. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 8 Jan. 9/2 Works for the compressing 
of coal briquettes. 1886 Manchester City Xcws 30 Oct., The 
manufacture of briquettes, or machine-made coal, consists 
simply of the transformation of‘smudge', or very smallcoal.. 
into solid blocks, weighing about 114 lb. each. This result is 
attained by adding to the coal about eight per cent, of pitch. 

+ Brise. Obs. rare. See quot. 

1616 Sure i- & Markh. Countr. Farm 92 Afterward Id 
him draw a Brise or two made fast in the yoke l margin , 
A Brise is a kind of ground that hath I yen long vntilled]. 

1 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

Brise, obs. form of Breeze and Bruise. 
tBri'sel, brisil, bresil. Obs. [ME. bru- 
sell it , brysl, bryscll, bresil, on OE. type *brysot, 
f. brysan to crush, brenk.] Brittle, fragile. 

1303 R. Brunnb 11 andl. Synnc 8568 71 Poghe jmt hys 
flesshe be brysl and hrym. c 1325 Metr. I font. 120 Brukel 
[Camb. MS. brusell] blod and bane. — 154 For fleys es 
brokel | Camb. MS. bryscll J als w ax, and neys. <11340 Ham- 
tole Psalter ji. 11 The pole of laire is bresil and soen will 
breke. — ciii. 30 Thai thai ere dust and crih : that is, brisil 
and erthly. 1483 Cath.Angt.i,\ Brysille./ni^rifo- 1802 J. 
Sibbald Chron. Sc. Poetry Gloss. (Jam.) Brissat, brittle. 

t Briser. local, [app. a phonetic variant of 
Brusure, Bru.suRE, act of bruising, breaking, or 
crushing.] (See quot.) 

1774 A. Hunter Georgical Aw.(1803) 1 V. 321 In the month 
of September, a slight ploughing and preparation is given 
to the field, destined for beans and parsnips the ensuing 
year. In this country, this work is called briser. 

Brisewort, variant of Bhuisewort. 

Brish, obs. form of Brush. 

Brisk (brisk N , a. and sb. Also 7 briske, brisque. 
[First found in end of 16th c.; evidently familiar 
to Shaksperc and his contemporaries. Derivation 
uncertain: Welsh brysg (used of briskness of 
foot) occurs in a poem of the 14th c. This appears 
to answer in form to Olr. brise , Ir. bnosg, Gael. 
brisg, Breton bresk, ‘brittle*, ‘crumbly’; but it is 
not easy to connect the senses. 

11 is however possible that brisk is identical with 1*\ brusque 
(which appears as bruisk in Sc. c 1560, and as bruske as 
early as 1600); at least Cotgr. gives brisk as a translation 
of brusque, and the words appear to have influenced each 
other in early use. See Brusque .1 
A. adj. 

I. Sharp or smart in regard to movement (in a 
praiseworthy sense), quick and active, lively, 
a. of persons. (Sometimes used of disposition 
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= ‘ cheery, sprightly, lively*, but this is now 
chiefly dial.) 

11560 T. Archbald Lei. in Keith 111 st. Scott, (1734) 489 
(Jam.) Thir ar the imbassadoris ., lhai denari wondrous 
bruisk.] 1592 Shaks. Korn. <$• Jul. t. v. 16 Chearly Boyes, 
Be brisk awhile. 1611 Cotgr., Brusque, briske, liuely, 
quicke, etc. — Frisque, friske, liuely, tolly, blithe, briske, 
hne, spruce, gay. 1613 R. C. Table Alph ., Brisque, quick, 
liuely, fierce. 1725 Dr Foe Toy, round World 11840) 208 
A company of bold, young brisk fellows. 1828 Scott F . M . 
Forth 1 . 5 The brisk, alert agent of a great house in the 
city. 1882 Pebouy Fug. Journalism .wi. 120 A bright, 
brisk lad, fresh from Oxford. 

b. of actions and motions. The prevalent 
modern use.) 

1684 Be NY an Pilgr. tt. 101 To enter with him a brisk en¬ 
counter. 1690 Locke Hum. Vnd. tv. xi. $ 5 It must needs 
be some cxteriotir Cause, and the brisk acting of some Ob¬ 
jects without me. 1756 Burke Subl. <y B. Wks. I. 245 A 
slow and languid motion (of the eye] is more beautiful than 
a brisk one. 1777 Watson Philip II 11839' 11 •** 3 U e made 
a brisk attack upon one of the gates. 1855 Prescott 
Philip //, 1 . t. vii. 91 He .. opened a brisk cannonade on 
the enemy. 1863 Olio. Emot Homo la 11. xxii, The brisk 
pace of men who had errands before them. 

C. of trade : Active, lively. 

1719 W. Wood Stay. Trade 339 When Trade is brisk, 
.Money, .is more in view. 1832 Hi. Martinkau Hilt # l ’all. 
iv. 49 The demand for iron was so brisk. 1833 — Br. Creek 
iii. 64 A brisk traffic took place in the remaining articles. 

d. of wind, fire, etc. 

1725 Pope Odyss. xn. 184 Up sprung a brisker breeze. 
1759 Robertson llist. Scot. 1 . m. 203 At last a brisk gale 
arose. 1796 Morse Amer. Ceog . L 133 New and brisk 
fountains of water rise at spring tides. 1837 M. Donovan 
Dorn. Fcon . 11 .260 The brisk fire should, .be only employed 
when the meat is half roasted. 

e. of purgatives. 

1799 Med. Jrnt. 11 . 236 He had a brisk cathartic given 
him. 1815 Scribbteomauia 207 note, They've drench'd her 
with cathartics brisk. 

2 . In allied senses, chiefly unfavourable, 
t a. Sharp-witted, pert ; curt, f b. ‘Fast’ of life, 
fc. Over hasty. + d. Unptcasantly sharp of tone. 
(With c, d, cf. Fr. brusque.) e. Quickly passing, 
brief. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. tt. iv. 6 These most briske and giddy- 
paced times. 1665 Gi.anvu.l Seeps. Sci. Addr. 13 Divers of 
the brisker Geniusses, who desire rather to be accounted 
Wilts, then endeavour to be so. 1667 Evelyn in Four C. 
Eng. Lett. 108 The smoothest or briskest strokes of his 
Pindaric lyre. 1667 Pepys Diary (18771 V. 422 The Sur¬ 
veyor began to be a little brisk at the beginning, a 1674 
Clarendon Hist. Be b. 1 .1. 8 When that brisk and improvi¬ 
dent Resolution was taken. 1676 Etiikkedge Man 0/ Mode 
t. i. (1684) 11 He has been, as the sparkish word is, Brisk 
Upon the Ladies already, itoo Pena. Archives I. 138, 1 
send Y* T Coots 1 ^Court’s} f.ett r w ch is very brisk.^ 1739 
Cibber Apol. vii. 214 The briskest loose Liver nr intem¬ 
perate Man. (1879 Browning Xed Bratts 23 Some trial 
for life and death, in a brisk five minutes' space.] 

+ 3 . Smartly or finely dressed ; spruce. Obs . 

1590M ari.owe Edio. II, t. iv.ad fin.. 1 have not seen a dap- 
per jack so brisk. *596 Shaks. i Hen. 11 \ 1. iii. 54 To see him 
shine so briske, and smell so sweet. 1603 Patient Grissil 
17 My brisk spangled baby will come into a stationer's shop. 
4 . Of liquors: Agreeably sharp or smarting to 
the taste; effervescent, as opposed to ‘ flat * or 
* stale \ (So It. brusco , Fr. vin brusque in Cotgr.) 
Similarly of the air: Fresh, keen, stimulating. 

1507 Shaks, 2 Hen. 1 V , v. iii. 48 A Cup of Wine, that's 
briske and fine. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece ill. ix. 0715! 
75 Brisk Wines and Viands animate Their Souls. 1741 
Brownrigg in Phil. Trans. LV. 242 The brisk and pungent 
taste of the aciduke. 1776 Sir W. Forbes in Boswell John¬ 
son II. 404 A bottle of beer..is made brisker by being set 
before the fire. 1837 Disraeli Veuetia 1. ii, The air was 
brisk. 1846 J. Joyce Sci. Dialogues vii. 213 You see of 
what importance air is to give to all our liquors their plea¬ 
sant ana brisk flavour. 1877 L. Morris P.pic Hades it. 19S. 
f 5 . Sharp to other senses; distinct, vivid. 

+ a. to the hearing. Obs. 

1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys.-Mcch. 1. 21 There is .. pro¬ 
duced a considerably brisk noise. 1667 Primatt City C. 
Build. 51 Bricks well burnt .. if you strike them with any 
thing, will make a brisk sound. 

+ b. to ihc sight. Obs. 

<21727 Newton <J.t Had Jt |my instrument! magnified 
thirty or twenty-five times, it had made the object appear 
in ore brisk and pleasant. 

0 . Comb. a. adverbial, as brisk-going, sparkling \ 
b. parasynthetic, as brisk-spirited. 

1711 Loud. Gas. No. 4868/4 A .. Cart Horse., brisk 
Spirited. 1831 Carlyle S/trt. Bes. tt. iii. 132 Like a strong 
brisk-going undershot-wheel. 1837 — AV. Bev. 11. lit. 1. 
128 Our brisk-sparkling assiduous olTicial person. 

t B. sb. a. A ‘ brisk * or smart person ; a gal¬ 
lant, a fop. (Cf. A 3 above.) b. A lively, for¬ 
ward woman, a wanton. 

1621 Burton Anat. Met. 111. iii. t. ii. (1651)604 A yong 
gallant ..a Fastidious Brisk, that can wear his cloaths well 
in fashion. 1689 N. Lee Princ. of Cl roe (N.) The forward 
brisk, she that promis'd me the ball assigns:ion. 

Brisk (brisk), v. [f. the adj.] 

1 . trans. To make brisk ; to freshen, enliven, ani¬ 
mate, exhilarate, quicken. Now with up or 
vcolloq.) about. 

1628 Feltham Resolves 1. Ixxxiv. 261, I like a cup to briske 
the spirits. 1666 J. Smith Old Age 112 The blood in the 
Arteries newly brisked in the fountain. 1710 T. Fuller 
Pharm. Extemp. 321 Bennrt Pills . .exalt and brisk up the 


* ..heavy Blood. 1829 K. Jesse Jrnl. Xat. 241 That por- | 
lion of vital air which brisks up animality without consuming 1 
the sustenance of life. 1864 Dicki ns Mat. P'r. 1. i.\, We 
j want to brisk her up, and brisk her about. 1879 Stevenson 
j Trav. Cevcnues 15 Modestine brbked up her pace. 

2. intr. (for re/I.) 7 'o brisk up : to come up I 
briskly. To brisk about: to move about briskly. | 

1727 Mokkton Apparitions 195 The lady, .brisking up to 
him as if she would fight him. 1881 Mrs. Holman Hunt , 
Child?'. Jerus. 169 He was up and brisking about. 

3 . f bans. To smarten up ; to dress finely, to 
trim. Obs. b. intr. fi>r rejL. 

1592 Grkf.se Disput. Conny-cateher Wks. iGrosart 1X. 204 
t Docst thou maruell to see me thus briskt? 1613 Beaum. & 
Fi.. Hon. Man's Port. 11. i, Prune and briske myself in the 
bright shine Of his good l.ordships fortune. 1637 G. 
Daniel Genius 0/Isle 45 Whilst Neptune, to court Amphi- 
trite doth briske. 1710 Palmer Frozvrbs 259 The young 
cock .. stood brisking up his comb and gills. 1861 Trol. 
i.oi’K T. Alt Countries 193 Susan brisked up a little for the 
occasion [a wedding] and looked very pretty as bridesmaid. 

Hence Brisked ppl. a., Bri sking vbl. sb. 

1644 Bulwkr Chiron. 109 The brisked spirits. 1717 Kn.- 
ling keck Serin. 223 < L.i For the relief of our natures ; L»r ' 
the brisking up our spirits. 

Brisket bii’skut . Forms: 5 brusket te, fi 
Sc. briscat, 7 bysket, S Sc. bisket), 7- brisket. 
[Identical in meaning, and apparently in foim. 
with F. brocket ijn Cotgr. br ticket, in 16th e. 1 
bricket , 14th c. bruscbel , brischct , which l.ittrc 1 
1 derives from the Kng.; but this seems unlikely, 
j The Breton bruchet and Welsh brysced, appear 
to be adopted from Fr. and Kng. respectively.] 

1 . The breast of an animal, the part immediately 
covering the breast-bone. Also, as a joint of meat. 

c 1450 Xominale in Wr.-Wiilckcr 704 //<>c peetusculum,^. 
brusketle. 1483 Cath. Airgt. 46 A Brusket, pec tnscu turn. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 87 The wricht [had] the neiris 
and the hriscat & maw. 1610 Markham M a steep, n. Ivi. 1 
306 tie will be very hollow vpon the bysket towards the 
fore-boothes. i6n Cotgr., Ars .. the breast, or brisket of 
a horse. 1709 Addison Tatter No. 148 • i The Black 
Prince was a professed Lover of the Brisket. 1769 Mrs. 
Raffalo Eng. Housckpr. <17781 117 Bone a brisket of beef, 
and make holes in it with a knife. 1820 Scott Monast. xvii, 

It is a hart of grease too, in full season, and three inches of 
fat on the brisket. 1866 Kingsley Hert «». xv. 204 A*, 
shaggy as a stag's brisket. 1873 E. Smith Foods 48. 

b. Sc. The human breast. 

1789. Fergus.son Poems 11 . 113 Jam.) Their glancin ecu 
' and bisket bare. 1790 Mokison Poems 15 iJam.) Wi' kilted 
1 coats, White legs and brisket bare. 

2. at/rib., as in brisket-beef\ -bone. 

1587 Tukbf:rv. Trag. T. < 1837 < 37 The brisket bone. 1637 
15 . Josson Sad Sheph. t. ii, The brisket bone, upon the 
shoon Of which a little gristle grows. 1697 Dam hi- k Coy. 
(1729) I. 302 Their flesh i.s as hard as Brisket Beef. 

Briskish (bri*skij\ a. Pretty brisk. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi. vii. VI. 208 A briskish 
1 trade of his own in the Dresden marts. 

Briskly bri skli\ adv. [f. Brisk a. + -ly ] 

With brisk motion or action ; sharply, smarlly, 
quickly, energetically, vigorously, actively. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Rcjl. iv. i. (1675) 168 My Drowsiness 

made me briskly enough bid him .. let me alone. 1676 
Lister in Ray's Corr. 11848' 174 ] Lycopodium] will fire 
briskly in a flame. 1702 Loud. Gaj. No. 3S09/6 The Can¬ 
non, .kept firing very briskly. 1719 W. Woon Surv. Trade 
200 Manufactures proceeded briskly. 1812 Sir II. Daw 
Chem. Philos. 125 A piece of dry silk .. briskly rubbed 
against a warm plate of polished flint glass. 1839 tr. La¬ 
martine's Trav. East 161/1 He sprang briskly to his feet. 
1868 Browning Ring Bk. IX. 1488 You urge him all the 
brisklier to repent. 

f b. Smartly, in reference to dress. Obs. 

1592 Greene Upst. Courtier in Hart. Misc. < Mailt. 1 IE 
228 A .. fellow .. briskly apparelled, in a blacke tatfata 
doublet, and a spruce leather jerkin with christall buttons. 

Briskness bri'sk»es\ [f as prec.+ -nkss.] 
The quality of being brisk ; smartness or sharp¬ 
ness of motion ; liveliness, quickness, activity. 

a 1655 R. Robinson in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. lxv. 10 
[The rain] begets a kind of briskness in the sensitive crea¬ 
tures. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk A- Sc tv. 125 To leap forth 
into nimble freaks and brisknesses. 1839 Sat. Mag. Si<ppf. 
June 253/2 The animals .. are not remarkable for briskness 
of motion. 1879 H. George Progr. 4- /Vr>. ix. iii, The in¬ 
creased briskness of trade. 

b. Agreeable sharpness of taste, freshness; 
effervescent quality. Also trans/. of air) and fig. 

1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. Cask , The Briskness of the 
Drink [cider]. 1816 L. Hunt Rimini 1. ix, A balmy brisk¬ 
ness comes upon the breeze. 1879 Casselts Tcchn. Educ. 

I. 215 Champagne and other sparkling wines owe their 
briskness to the presence of carbonic acid. 1880 Times 26 
July 9/4 Topics that have lost their briskness. 

•fc. Abrupt blunt manner; brusqueness. Obs. 

1668 Pepvs Diaiy 13 Nov., There i.s no wav to rule the 
King hut by brisknesse, which the Duke of Buckingham 
hath above all men. 

t Bri'sky, a. Obs. rare—'. [Cf. blacky, etc., 
and see -y.] Of brisk nature. 

1590 Shaks. Muis. X. m. i. 97 Most brisky luuenall, and 
eke most lonely lew. 

f Brisok. Obs. rare-'. [Cf. Welsh bresych 
cabbage, a. L. brassica ; and see Brassjc.] A 
wild cabbage. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxvi. 2 The kale, that he says, 
not ere of garthis bol of grc^cis, that grouys bi thaim ane in 
the fcld, as brisok is. 


Brisque, obs. form of Brisk. 

Brissal, var. of Hkiskl, Obs., brittle. 

Brisse(n, Brissour(e,obs.ff. Bruise, Brusurf. 

Brissel, -il, -le, obs. ff. Bkisti.k, Bjr.su:. 
f Brrssel-eock. Obs. [Etymology uncertain ; 
cf. Bristle z\ 2. Jamieson conjectures Frazil-cocki] 
A kind of fowl ; f a turkey-cock* (Jam.). 

< 1565 Lisdls.w i Pit scot tie 1 1 /iron. 11728 t 46 <J A .' n There 
was .. Swan, partridge, plover, thick, drake, bris«,el-cock 
and pawnlcs, black-cock anil muir-fowl, capercaillies. 

Brist, MIC \arinnt of Brest, * defect, want’. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6344 Wit-vten ani brek or brist. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Couse. 6:?<.<3 I.overd when saw we ]>e hafhun- 
gcr or thirst Or of any herber haf grele brist. , 1450 Erie 
of 'TolottsZyy Hys wjfe had serhe a brystc. 

Brist, obs. f. Breast, Burst. 

Bristle (bri*sT, sb. I'orms: 3-3 brustel, 4 
brestel, brostle, 4 3 bru-, bristil, brestle, 5 
bru-, brystyl(le, burstyll, 6 brisle, bristel l, 
fi-7 brissel. brissle, fi- bristle. [ME. brustel, 
brostle , corrcsp. to MDu. borstef (burs/cl). Du. 
bars tel masc.. IX b bdrsset fern.: a tleriv. of the 
simpler form found in OK. byrst, ON. burst feni., 
OHO. burst masc.. borst nuiit., burst a weak f. 

Ml UK borst. biirst , m. ami it borst c f.. Ger. 
borstc f. : see Birsk. The OTeut. form of the 
root-syllable is *bors-, ]iointing to Aryan *bhers •: 
ef. Skr. bbr.ihtr-j • point, prong, edge 4 . There 
may have been an OK. *brystt. ami OS. *bntstif . 
as direct source of the MIC. and EG. forms.] 

1. prop. One of the stiff hairs that grow on the 
back and titles of the hog and wild boar; used 
extensively by bru>hmakers, shoemakers, etc. 

la iooo .Sa.r. l.eahd. 1 . 156 Hyrc twigu beo 5 swylce 
swinen byrst. 1 . 1314 Guy War :••. A 3680 Nought worth 
the bre-Tt-l of a -win. 1320 Si?- luves 747 11 is Bro^tle% 
uere gret and long. < 1380 Wvu.ti Scr?u. Sel. Wks. II. 148 
As bristil bryngijrin ]>c |»c« d. 1398 I rkvisa Barth. De P. 
B. will. Ixx.wii. 1493*836 Sewetours call them brustyK 
and sewe therwyth. » 1440 Promp. Pars'. 52 Brystyllc or 
brustylle I1499 burstyll], seta. 1553 F.dfn Treat. Xe'.v hut. 

\rb.< t6 Coucrcil with hristel.s or bigge heares. 1601 
Shaks. ‘fleet. X. 1. v. 3, 1 will not open my lippes so wide 
a> a i>ri'-sle* may enter. 1605 Camden Rem. 35 T heir brissel- 
more than half-bed. 1735 Somermu t. Chase i. 377 High 
on their bent Backs erect Their pointed Bristles stare. 
1870 Vi:\is Xat. Hist. Comm. 3c\> I 5 ri'.tle'« are the stifl, 
glossy hairN growing on the hacks of wild and domesticated 
swine. 1875 Ure />/</. Arts 1 . 533 In 1S64 <mr Imports ol 
Bri-tics were .. 2,346,133 11 ». 

2 . gen. A shott, stiff, pointed or prickly hair or 
similar appendage on other animals; the short 
hairs on the face of men \' hen thickened and stiffenctl 
by shaving. 

<11300 A*. At is. ((>>i The delfyn .. rerith up his hrus- 
teli- gryninie. 1481 Canton Myrr. it. vi. 71 Pepk 1 that 
iiauc Brestles about*? their inosell ly ke swyne. 1591 Lvt.v 
Endym. 11. iii. 29 That chin .. shall be filled with brissets as 
hard as brootue. 1611 Barkly Bam Alley it. i, When I 
was young . And wore the bri—el on nty upper lip. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Cats bristles (whiskers) have a 
large solid pith in the middle. 1828 Stark Etem. Xut. 
Hist. II. 129 Some of the Annelides possess a third kind 
of bristles, which M. Savigny terms hooked bristles. 

3 . In plants: ‘A stifl hair or any slender out¬ 
growth which may be likened to a hog's bristle’ 
(Gray'; a setaceous appendage or seta. 

173/59 p. Miller Gardeners Diet. s.v. Cnicus, Striated 
seeds, .encompassed at the top with a crown of stiff bristles. 
1800 E. Darwin Phytotogia xiv. 348. 1807 J. K. Smith 

l'hys. Bot. 228 Some species of Galium are admirably 
characterized by the bristles of their leaves.. being hooked 
hack ward or forward. 1875 Darwin fusectiv. PI. 322 Tipped 
with a stiff short bristle. 

4 . fig. To set up one's bristles : to show temper, 

resistance, or pride; to bristle up, ‘put up one’s 
Itack \ 7 'o set up any one's bristles : to arouse 

such feelings in him. Ami similar phrases. 

1533 Frith /•/. Chr. Rdr. Wks. <1829) 460 Cruel adver¬ 
saries which set up their bristles, saying. Why, then, shall 
wc do no good works? 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. liii. 
316 Should the Jewcs .. set vp their bristles against God. 
1589 Cooler Adman. 19S U is good to teaclt vs to pull downc 
our brissles, when we waxc proude. 1771 Smollett Humph. 
C/.U815 121 The more she strokes him, the more his bristles 
scent to rise. 1873 Goulbuhn Pers. Beiig. iv. iii. 271 The 
feeling that he is to be lectured .. sets a man’s bristles up. 

5 . attrib. and Comb .: as bristle brush ; bristle- 
armed, -backed, - bearing, -leaved, -like, - pointed , 
-shaped adjs. 

1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 512 Cleanse it lightly with a wing 
or a bristle brush. 1614 Sklhen Titles Hon. Pref. Dij, 
Bristled on the back like Hogs .. as if you should say, 
Bristlc-backt. <71845 Hood Lycus Ce?tt., The bristle-backed 
boar. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. Phys. IV. 51/1 Delicate 
bristle-shaped processes or setae, ibid. IV. 404/1 Bristle- 
like organs. 1848 W. Gardiner Flora For/arsh. 204 
Bristle-pointed oat. 1863 J. A. Brewer Flora Surrey 277 
Bristle-leaved Bent-grass..plentiful on Bagshot Heath. 

6. Special comb., as bristle-dice, dice into 
which bristles were fixed to influence their position 
when thrown; bristle-fern, Tnchomanes radi¬ 
calism bristle-gross, the genus Setaria; bristle- 
herring, a genus ( Chatoessus x of the herring 
family, in which the last ray of the dorsal fin is 
prolonged into a whip-like filament; bristle- 
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mos*, the genus Orthotrichum ; brlstleworts 
sb. pi ., Lindley’s name for the order Desvauxiaccte , 
small tufted herbs with bristly leaves. 

153a Dice Ptay (1850) *8 * Bristle dice, be now too gross a 
practice to be put in use. 1680 Cotton in Singer Hist. 
Cards 335 This they do by false dice, as .. By bristle-dice. 
1863 Kingslev Water-bab. 195 The Connemara heath, and 
the "bristle-fern of the Turk waterfall. 1863 Prior Plant-n., 
Bristle-fern, from the bristle that projects beyond its re¬ 
ceptacle. 1844 Sir W. Hooker Brit. P/ora II. 57 * Bristle * 
moss; from the calyptra being generally clothed with hairs. 

Bristle (bri-s’l), vd Also 5 brustel, bry¬ 
stylle, ybrizle, brisle, brusle, brussel, -sle, -tie, 
brystle, 9 {dial.) brisle, brizzle. [f. prec. sb. 
See also Brustlk v .] 

I. uitr. 

1 . Of hair, quills, etc.: To be, become, or stand, 
stiff and bristly. To bristle up : to rise like bristles. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xtti. cxlv, Theheer on my body 
. .is longe and hrustelith lykc brustclis. x6u Florio, Arric- 
nV/r*..ones haire to stare or stand on end, to brizle. 1680 
Otway Hist. Marius 58 His Beard brussled. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. xi. 392 Ere the harvest of the beard began To bristle 
on the chin. 1748 Smollett Pod. Band, xxxvi, My hair 
bristled up. 18*4 \V. Irving T. Trav. II. 105 Mustachios 
bristling front under his nose. x86x Hollano Less. Life i. 
16 The man who rises in the morning, with his feelings all 
bristling like the quills of a hedge-hog. 

2 . Of animals: To raise the bristles, as a sign of 
anger or excitement, b. Of persons : To display 
temper or indignation, to ‘show fight.’ Also with 
up. 

1549 Oldk Erastn. Par. \ Tun. vi. 2 It is not sentely that 
. .they should bristle againsic their maisters. i6xi Dkkkeh 
Roar. Cirle 1. Wks. 1873 III. 145 Now iN my cue to bristle. 
1688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVI11. 133 The bowling 
of the Dogs he supposed.. made her [the sow] come furiously 
brisling. 1830 Foster in Life .y Corr. 1x846 11 . 160 With¬ 
out bristling into anger. 1837 Disraeli Ft netia 1. xiii, ‘ Vou 
shall do no such thing*, said Mrs. Cadurcis, bristling up. 
1861 Hughes Torn BrozvnOxf I. ix. i6oTherenow ! don't 
bristle up like a hedgehog. 

3 . To be or become bristly; to be thickly set 
with (bristly points). 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe t. it. in Bulleii O/d. PI. 1 1884* HI. 
16 If your French wood brystle, let him alone. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah tv. ii. 32 Brisling with hushes and over¬ 
grown with wood. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. v. ix. 18721 !. 
179 All France to the utmost borders bristles with bayonets. 
18^0 Mfrivale Rom. Etnp. 11865 I. 1. 33 The sea-line., 
bristles with projecting headlands. 

b. fig., as in to bristle with difficulties. 

1864 Burton Scot Abr. II. i. 105 A Latin preface.. brist¬ 
ling with Greek quotations. 1875 Hamer ros Intell. Life 
it. 1, 51 The fine arts bristle all over with technical difficultics. 

4 . To be actively or aggressively astir with. 

1844 Kinglake Rot hen xv. 1878 181 Bristling with zeal. 
1884 Evangelical Mag. Jan. 36 The old place once more 
bristled with life 

II. trafts. 

5 . To erect stiffly (hair, etc.) like bristles: 
chiefly in a temper of hostility. Also with up. 

1595 Shaks. John iv. iii. 140 Now .. Doth dogged warre 
bristle his angry crest. 161a Bp. Hall Contempt. O. J\ xxt. 
ii, So do savage beasts bristle up themselves, .when they are 
in danger of loosing the prey. 1775 A hair Amer. Ina. 309 
[Bears] champing their teeth, and bristling their hair, in a 
frightful manner. 1793 \V. Roherts Looker-on No. 65 
(1794 111.8 Those aspiring asparagus, that bristle up their 
vegetable spears. 1863 Kingslev Water-bab. iv. 153 He 
would, .bristle up his feathers, just as a cock-robin would. 

b. fig. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. II ,». i. 9S \\ hu:li makes him..bristle 
vp The crest of Youth against your Dignity. 1598 Chapman 
Iliad 1. 192 Thetis's son at this stood vex’d, his heart 
Bristled his bosom. 1615 Adams Politic. I hotting Wks. 
1861 I. 8 The great nne bristles up himself, and conceits 
himself higher by the head than all the rest. 

6. To famish with a bristle or bristles; lo make 
bristly. 

1678 A. Littleton Lat. Did., To bristle a shooe-makers 
thread. Inseto . 1787 Best Angling it. d. 2)37 Your hook 
should he bristled, that is .. fasten s hog's bristle under the 
silk. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. evii. iii, Ice. -bristles all the 
brakes and thorns To yon hard crescent. 

7 . To cover as with bristles, to cause to bristle. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev . (1857' I. n. ill. iv. 321 Bristle your¬ 
self round with cannon. 1848 Lvtton Harold vi. vt, He 
would bristle all the land with castles. 

8. To ruffle violently, exasperate. 

187a Blackie Lays flight, 40 The black squall .. Bristles 
the soft lake to a Fury- 

+ Bri'Stle, v 2 Obs. exc. dial. In 5 brystylle, 
6 bristell, brissle, burstle, 7 brusle, brustle, 

9 dial, brizzle, bruzzle). [The forms brusle t 
brustle ,suggest adoption from 15-16th e. Fr. brusle-r 
to bum, Pr. bruslar , It. brustolarc ; but the earlier 
bristle, brissle , makes this derivation doubtful, as 
does also the Sc. form Birsle.] 

1 . trans. To render the surface of (anything) 
crisp with heat; to toast, scorch, parch. 

Hence Brrstled ///. a. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 44 To Brystylle, vstillare. 1553 Douglas 
eEneis vu. ix. 100 Blunt styngis of the brissilht tre [MSS. 
byrsillit]. 156a Turner Bathes 17 Let him perche or bris- 
tell at the fyre Nigella Romana. — Herbal 11.(1568)93 
The perched or burstled peasen. .called in Northumberland 
Carlines. 1691. Ray N. C. Wds., 'The sun brustles the 
hay’ i. e. dries it; * brusled pease * 1. e. parched pease. 1876 
Mid.- Ycrksh. Gloss. (L. D. S .\ Brizzle or Bruzzle , to 
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scorch, near to burning: to broil. 1877 Holderness Gloss. 
(E. D. S.' Bruzzled-peas. 

2 . inlr. (for reft.) To become crisp with heat. 

1788 Gent 7 . Mag. t. 189 They [peas] will then parch, crack, 
as we prnvincially [Northumberland! call it, brislle. 

Bristled (bri-s'Ul), ppl. a. [f. Bristle + -ed.] 

1 . Covered, set, or tipped with bristles or stiff 
prickly hairs; rough and prickly, bristly. 

a 1300 h'. Alts. 5722 His rigge was bristled as with sharp 
sithen. c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 148 ]>e bristled[e] boor. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxix. ii, His bryes brystled tritely lyke 
a sowes. 1578 Lytr Dodoens iv. xlvi. 505 The cares are.. 
more bristeled or bearded. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. ii. 96 With 
his Amazonian [Clhinne hedroue The brizled Lippes before 
him. 1697; Drvde.N Firg. Georg, ill. 397 The bristled Boar 
.. New grinds his arming Tusks. 1730 Southall Bugs 19 
Has six Legs, .jointed and bristled as the Legs of a Crab. 

2 . Of hair or feathers: a. Stiff like bristles, 
b. Erect, raised, ‘on end’. 

1553 Eden Treat. Sno Ind. (Arb.i 16 In the sted of a 
tayle, a mane, or rough and bristeled heare. 1631 Celestina 
1. 22 By thy brizzled beard. 1832 A. Wilson Atrier. Ornith. 
I. 169 The hen hurries about with hanging wings and 
bristled feathers. 1836-9 Tonn Cycl. Anat. <J- Phys. II. 
84 '2 With bristled inane and haggard eye. 

3 . Set as with bristles; bristling. 

1676 Hobbes Iliad 111. 183 The brissled Ranks Of th* armed 
Greeks. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11 . 309 The .. central 
range, .bristled with pointed rocks. 1833 LTaylor Fanat. 
vi. 159 Through bristled ramparts and triple lines of shields. 

4 . Furnished with a bristle. 

1794 Gold. Age in Poet. Reg. (1807) 407 Arm’d with a 
bristled end and glittering awl. 

tBristler (hri\sbj . Obs. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. 
+ -euL] He who or that which bristles; a boar. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 181 He hath many attributes 
»mon£ the learned, as .. brtstler, wanderer. 

Bristletail (brrs'ltfU). A wingless insect 
{Mac hi Us maritima) having the abdomen termin¬ 
ated by bristly appendages which assist it in leaping. 

1706 Phillips, Bristle-tails, a sort of Flics, some of which 
have one Bristle, others two .. in their Tail. 1865 Gossi; 
Land Sea (1874' 97, l found several colonies of that c uri¬ 
ous insect the seaside bristletail. 

Brrstliness. In 7 brizliuesse. [f. Bristly 
4* -ness.] Bristly quality. 

16x1 Fi.orio, llirsutezza , brizlinesse, liairinessc, shaggi- 
nesse. [In mod. Diets.] 

Bristling (brisling), vbl. sb. In 6-7 brust- 
liug. [f. Bristle vd + -ingL] The action of the 
verb Bristle ; the rising on end of the hair. 

1501 Pf.rcivall Sp. Diet., Knerizamiento .. bristling of 
the haire. 1872 Darwin Emotions Introd. 12 The bristling 
of the hair under the influence of extreme terror. 

Bristling, ppl. ad [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

1 . a. Of hair. etc. : That rises or stands stiffly 
on end. b. Of persons : Bristly, rough, shaggy. 

1607T0PSELL Fourf. Beasts 356 They have a like bristling 
mane growing on the back-bone. 1762 Beattie Triumph 
Met. vii, Fear's cold hand erects his bristling hair. 1850 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. ix. 77 He was a great, tall, 
bristling Orson of a fellow 

b. fig. 

a 1639 W. Whatelev Prototypes 1. xix. \ 16401 226 Tis no- 
thinglmt pride that sets up these bristling thoughts in you. 
1864 Linnet's Trial 1 . 11. iii. 220 The bristling tone natural 
to a man who has quite made up his mind on a subject, but 
who feels by no means certain that he shall be able to jus¬ 
tify it in argument. 1877 Peacock A’.-W*. Lincoln. Gloss. 
E. D. S.). ‘ There's a bristling breeze to-day, maister.’ 

2 . Presenting a rough or prickly aspect, thickly 
armed (with sharp points, or with points of anta¬ 
gonism). Cf. L. horridtts. 

1598 Drayton Heroic, lip. vi. 33 The brisling Reeds mov’d 
with soft Gales, did chide me. 1600 Hey wood 1 Edw. IF, 
Wks. 1874 1 . 25 Her bristling spires, her battled towers. 
1843 Prescott Mexico v. iv. 0864^ 300 The little army . . 
with its bristling array of long swords and javelins, stood 
firm. 1855 Singleton Firgit 1 . 99 So thick upon the roofs 
doth pattering leap The bristling hail, 
b. fig. 

1871 Blackie Four Phases 1. 106 Religions .. fenced with 
bristling dogmas. 1880 Clemenshaw IFurtz A tom. The. 
45 The theory .. bristling with hypotheses and full of uncer¬ 
tainties. 

Bri stling, ///. a 2 [f. Bristle vf] Scorch¬ 
ing ; burning without flame. 

1561 Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 27 a, Diseased with the 
fretting or briseling stone. 1866 Howells Venet. Life iii. 
36 The pot full of bristling charcoal. 

Bri’Stly (brisli), a. Also 6 brizlie, brlssly, 
7 brislie, brisly, bristlie. [f. Bristle sb. + -y L] 

1 . Set with bristles or short stiff hairs; setose. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet.. Erizado , rough, bristly. 1626 

Bacon Sylva § 781 The leaves., are somewhat bristly. 
1697 Drvden Firg. Georg, ii. 98 The Mastful Beech the 
bristly Chestnut bears. 1718 Pope Iliad xvi. 994 The roar¬ 
ing lion meets a bristly boar. 1870 Hooker Stud. Ftor. 15 
Capsule globose, sessile, bristly. 
b.fig. 

1872 Daily Nttvs 25 July, An intelligent and acceptable 
Republic—not that fierce and chafing thing made up of 
bristly laws. 1872 Globe 5 Aug., That kind of bristly temper 
which is always on the look-out for causes of offence. 

2 . Of the nature of or like bristles. 

159a Shaks. Feu. 4- Ad. 620 On his bow-back he hath a 
battle set Of bristly pikes. 1645 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 
1878 II. 65 If I Have bristlie haire. 1735 Somerville 
Chase 11. 58 Rough bristly Stubbles. 1857 W. Collins 
Dead Seer. (186:) 70 A ring of bristly iron-grey hair pro¬ 
jected like a collar. 


3 . Thickly set with sharp or defiant points. 

1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvt. ii. VI. 152 The Chevalier., 
scans a little the frowning buttresses, bristly with guns. 
Bristol (bri stal). In 1 Bryegst6w, 3-5 Brl- 
gestou, Brycstoue, 4-7 Bristow. 

[ 1 . A city of England upon the Wiltshire or Lower 
Avon, famous since early times for its maritime 
trade and manufactures, and giving its name to 
various commercial and natural products.] 

2 . Short for ‘ Bristol-stone ’: see 3. 

1618 N. Field Amends Ladies j. i, To the unskilful owners 
eyes, alike The Bristol [v.r. Bristow] sparkles as the dia¬ 
mond. 1818 lid in. Even. Cour. 22 Oct. < Jam.) Studded with 
what was once the vogue, bristow. 

3 . Altrib ., as Bristol-board, a kind of paste¬ 
board with a smooth surface; Bristol-brick, a 
siliceous material made in the form of a brick, 
used for cleaning cutlery; Bristol - diamond, 
-gem, -stone, a kind of transparent rock-crystal 
found in the Clifton limestone near Bristol, re¬ 
sembling the diamond in brilliancy; also atlrib.; 
Bristol-fashion {Haul. , in good order; Bris¬ 
tol milk (see quots. ; Bristol Non-suoh, a 
plant, Lychnis Chalcedonica ; + Bristol-red, a dye; 
Bristol-water, the water of warm springs at 
Clifton near Bristol, used medicinally. 

1809 R. LANcroRD introd . Trade 63, 2 Do. Royal "Bristol 
Bds. 1883 Hatpcrs Mag. 861/2 Mr. Evers painted .. por¬ 
traits on .. Bristol-board. 1596 Lodge Wits Miserie 33 A 
counterfeit chain. ."Bristowdiamonds. 1624GATAEER Tran, 
subst .65 Bastard pearles,Bristow diamonds,and glasse bugles. 
1662 S. P. Acc. Latitude Men in Phenix II. 517 To distin¬ 
guish between a true Gem arid a Bristol Diamond. 1884 F. 
Britten Jf atch 4 Clockm. 215 Rock crystal. .also known as 
‘ Bristol’.. diamond, is also used by watch jewellers. 1840 
R. Dana BefMast xx. 6i Everything on board 4 ship-shape 
and * Bristol fashion 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Bristol 
fashion and shipshape, /said when Bristol was in its palmy 
commercial days .. and its shipping w*as all in proper good 
order. 1707 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. 11. iii. (N. The cap .. 
Was set with 'Bristol jems. 1644 Prvnne & Walker 
Fiennes' Trial •jZ Good store of 'Bristoll milk, strong wines 
and waters. 1662 Fuller I Fortifies, Bristol iD.) ‘Bristol 
Milk :* this metaphorical Milk, whereby Xeres or Sherry 
Sack is intended. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Ettg. 1. iii fD.) A 
rich beverage made of the best Spanish wine, and celebrated 
.. as Bristol milk. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 102 London 
Tuft, Sweet John, Sweet William; "Bristow Nonsuch. 
1551 Will in Peacock A'.- IF. Line. GlossA E. D. S-> s.v., One 
kyrtyll of ‘bristowe read whiche were her mothers. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 78 Diamonds. .ChrystalI, 'Bris- 
toll stones. 1837 Lockhart Scott <1839) IV. 353 A good- 
humoured lass .. who wore as many diamonds as if they 
had been Bristol Stones. 1739 Bvrom Remains (:8$6) II. 1. 
243, I wish 1 could drink a glass of "Bristol water in uncle 
Joriah’s company. 1817 'I'. J. Pettigrew’ Mem. J. C. 
Lettsom 111 . 314 Bristol Water is most proper for the 
patient's common drink. 

4 . atlrib. in ordinary sense ; also sometimes with 
reference lo 4 Bristol diamonds ’. 

1651 Cleveland Poems 32 Yon that dim Jewells with your 
Bri stoll-sense. 

Brisure br/z/V*r, bri*3>ujrt. Also brizure. [a. 
F. brisure fracture, breakage; also used in the 
heraldic and military senses. See also Bruscre.] 

1 . Her. A variation of, or addition to, a coat of 
arms, marking the relation of a younger branch of 
the family to the main stock ; a difference. 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon. 1. ». 11 The plaine Paternall 
Armes, without any Brisure. 1868 Cussans lland-bh. Her. 
xxiv. 299 The Bordure Compony was formerly employed as 
a Brisure to indicate illegitimate descent. 

2 . Fort if A break in the general direction of a 
rampart or parapet; spec, of the parapet of the cur¬ 
tain adjacent to a bastion constructed with orillons. 

1706 Phillips, Brisure, a Line drawn from four to five 
Fathom, which is allow'd to the Courtin and Orillon, to 
make the hollow Tower, or to cover the conceal'd Flanks. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V- 439/2. 

13 . Variant of Brusure. Obs. 

Briswort, variant of Bruisewort. 

Brit, Britt (brit), sbd 

1 . A local name of the young of the Herring and 
Sprat (Clupea harengus , and sprattus ); also the 
spawn of these. 

160a Carew Cornwall 22 a, The Pilcherd. .were wont to 
pursue the Brit, vpon which they feede, into the hauens. 
1851 H. Melville Whale 11 . xlviii. 131 We fell in with 
vast meadows of brit, the minute, yellow substance, upon 
which the Right Whale largely feeds. 1880 84 F. Day Fishes 
Gt. Brit . 11 . 232 Britt along the Devonshire coast, consists 
either of young sprats or young herrings. Ibid. 233 The 
Town Council of Exeter annually make an official whitebait 
repast upon 1 britt ’. [The author discusses at length the 
identity of the 4 brittand shows that the name includes 
both species, which are at some seasons taken together, al 
others separately.] 

2 . transf. The fry of other fish, as the mackerel. 
1886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter's Logx iii. 161 The mackerel 

brit, or small fry 

+ Brit, Brett, sb 2 (and a.) Obs. Forms : i 
Bret(t, Bryt(t, Brit(t, 4 Brett, 6 Brit, Britt, 
(9 Hist. Brett). [OE. Bret (pi. Brettas) a Briton: 
cf. OCeltic (and L.) Brit to ; but the OE. form 
points rather to a variant OCelt. stem *Britt-os, 
whence perh. the Brittia of Procopius. Hence 
BrettisCf Bryttisc, British.] 
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BRITISH. 


A. sb. A Briton : the ordinary name in the O.E. 
Chronicle ; in Scotland applied to the Strathclyde 
Britons till c 1300, when the ‘ Laws between the 
Scots and the Bretts’ were abolished by Edward I; 
in later usage only historical. B. adj. British. 

O. E. Chron. an. 890 Butueoh Brettum and Francum, 
and Brettas him wi|> jefuhton l Laud MU. Bryttum, BrittasJ. 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 230 Brit lanjjage for to speik 
and vse, So that the Britis culd nocht weill refuse. Ibid. 
47: All Albionc wes in gude rest and peice; Bot[h] Scot and 
Brit, and Inglismen also, c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 225 
(1810) 338 'Twixt Britts and Saxons. 1873 Murray Dial. S. 
C. Scot/. 3 The Bretts or Welsh of Strathclyde long retained 
their special laws as distinct from the laws of Scotland. 

f Brit, britt, v. Obs. [app.OE. bryttian to 
divide into fragments Hrutjbjan, f. *bntljon- 
divider, f. brut- pa. pple. stem oi breuianXo break, 
divide. Cf. OX. brylja to chop in pieces.] trans. 
To cut in pieces ; = Britten 3. 

1330 R. Brunne Citron. 344 His hede bei of sinyten .. pe 
tlede body )>e[i] britten on four quarters corn [i.e. corvcnj. 
Brit, variant of Bret, Biute. 

Britage, obs. form of Brat nc e. 

Britain (bri’t’n), sb. Forms: 3-5 Bretayne, 
Breteyn(e, 4-5 Brutayne, 5 Brotaingne, 5-6 
Brytayne, 6 Britan, Brytayn, Britayn^e, Bri- 
teigne; Sc. Bretane, Bertane, Bartane ; 6-7 
Brittaine, Britaine, 6- Britain. [ME. lire- 
tay tic, •eyne, a. OF. Brelaigne L. Britt annia or 
Britlania, the island of Britain. (Lat. Britannia 
would have given F. Bri-, Breaigne.) The OE. 
name was Brcoton, Brcoten, Bryten , Brctcn, point¬ 
ing back to aWGer. *Bn/una; also, Brcoton-lomi, 
Breten-lond. OCeltic had apparently no name 
for the island ns distinct from the people. (With 
i6thc. Sc. Bertane, Bartane , cf. IDumbarton .)] 
The proper name of the whole island containing 
England, Wales, and Scotland, with their depen¬ 
dencies ; more fully called Great Britain ; now also 
used for the British state or empire as a whole. 

After the OE. period, Britain was used only as a historical 
term, until about the time of Henry VIII and Edward VI, 
when it came again into practical politics in connexion with 
the efforts made to unite England and Scotland; in 1604 
James I was proclaimed * Kin*; of Great Britain'; and this 
name was adopted for the United Kingdom, at the Union 
in 1707. After that event, South Britain and North 
Britain are frequent in Acts of Pari, for England and 
Scotland respectively : the latter is still in occasional (chiefly 
postal* use. (So West Britain , humorously or polemically 
for ‘Ireland’.) Greater Britain is a modern rhetorical 
phrase for ' Great Britain and the colonies', ‘the British 
Empire’, brought into vogue in 1868. 

aSssO.E. Chron. Introd., Gains Julius se Casere xrest 
Romana Breten-lond gesohte. C890 K. /Elfrkd Bceda 1. i, 
Breoton is ealond. 

1297 R. Glouc. 22 And aftur Brut ys owne nome he 
clepede hit Breteyne. 82 Bretayne. a 137s Joseph A rim. 
(Vernon MS.) 932 pe Auenturus of Brutayne, c 1428 A rthur 
265 Maximian kyng of Brctaingne Conquered al France 
and Almayne. c i$oo Lyfe Jos. Armathy (W. de \V. 1 If. 4 
Ioseph of Aramathia .. came in to grete Brytayne. c 1505 
Dunbar 1 Schir for %our Grace' 11 Fairest and best In 
Bartane. c 1515 Prophecy 0/Bertlington, The French wife 
shal heart the Sonne Shal weild al Bretane to the sea. 1542 
Hen. VIII Dectar. Scots B ivb, Brutus of whom the realme 
than callyd Brytayn toke fyrst that name. 1547 J. HAltai* 
son Exhort. Scot/es H vj, Y« names of both subiectes & 
realmes ceassing, & to be changed into y* name of Britain 
& Britons, as it was at first, & yet stil ought to be. 1548 
N. Boorvgan Epitome A v b, England the only supreme seat 
of thempire of greate Briteigne. 1604/Vtff/. Jas. /, 24 Oct., 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland. 1630 Wads¬ 
worth Sp. Pilgr. viL 69 His Majesty of great Britaine. 
i66£ Manley Grotius ’ Lozo.C. IVar-rs 779 King James., 
obliterating the names of Scots and English, would have 
both to be united and grow up into one Kingdome .. to be 
called Britain. 1667 Drydf.n Ann. Mirab. Ded., To the 
Metropolis of Great Britain, the most renowned and late 
flourishing city of London. 1707 Act of Union xi. § x That 
the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland shall .. be 
united into one Kingdom by the Name of Great Britain. 
1710 Act 9 Anne vi. § 4 To export and transport from Great 
Britain into Ireland. 1718 Act 5 Geo. f, xi. § 16The import¬ 
ation of Tar and Pitch from North-Britain into any part 
of South-Britain. 1729 Act 2 Geo. II, xxxv. § 12 In several 
Parts of North Britain commonly called Scotland. Ibid. 
Brought.. to that part of Great Britain called. England. 
1740 Thomson * Rule Britannia 1 , When Britain first, at 
Heaven's command, Arose from out the aiure main, c i860 
Dibdin */ sailed from the Downs ', So adieu to the white 
cliffs of Britain. 183* Act 2 <$• 3 Will. IV, lxxy. 5 1 In that 
part of the United Kingdom called Great Britain, and .. 
that part of the United Kingdom called Ireland. 1868 
C. W. Dilke {title) Greater Britain : Travels 1866-67. 

+ 2 . The duchy of Brittany or Bretagne in France; 
also called Little Britain, Britain the less. Obs. 

la 1400 Morte Artlt. 36 Burgoyne and Bra bane and Bre¬ 
tayne the lesse. e 1530 Ld. Berners {title) Arthur of lytell 
Brytayne. i6o< Camden Rem.{ 1637) 113 Out of places in 
Britaine came the families of Saint Aubin, Morley, etc. 162a 
Bacon Hen. VII, Wks. (1860)339 Re-annexing of the duchy 
of Britain to the crown of France .. by marriage with the 
daughter of Britain. 

+ Britain, a. and sb. Obs. Forms : 6 Bry- 
tane, -aine, Brittayne, 6-7 Britaine, 7 Brittan, 
Brittaln(e, 6-8 Britan, Britain, [ad. L. Bril{iy 
ann-us, Brittan-us, Briton, British. (/The L. Brit~ 
{i)anni or Bnttdni appears to correspond to the 
Vol. I. 


Gr. BpiTToroi, and was perh. adopted from the ' 
Greeks of Massilia. The nearest Celtic form is 
the Irish pi. Brelain, genitive Brelan, Brcttan, 
which may repr. an OCeltic Brct[t)an-i pi., distinct 
from Bnt/on-es , whence Briton, q.v.)] 

A. sb. 1 . A Briton (i. e. an ancient Briton). 

1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scot its Civb, Yet wil I nol 

affirme that Scottes be mere Britaynes, or Englishe men 
mere Britaynes. 1570 Levins Man ip. 19 A Brytane, 
Britan us. Ibid. 200 Brittayne. 1579 Fulke Confut . 
Sanders 561 As Niunius a Britaine docth testifie. 1605 
Camden Rem. (1637) 9 The Britaines . .The Britains, the 
most ancient people of this Isle. Ibid. 40 The Brit tans. 
Ibid. 54 The Britans. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. i. iv. 28 lleere 
comes the Britaine. 1702 Echand Reel. Hist. <1710' 549 
The northern Britains and Caledonians. 

2 . A native of Bretagne in France; a Breton. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. (ed. 7* 567 Called new France, 
because the Briuans which are Frenchmen did first discover 
it., a 1618 Raleigh Invent . Shipping 9 The French Brit¬ 
tains who were then esteemed the best Brittaine Sea men. 

B. adj. 1 . Ancienl British. 

1563-87 Foxe A. <5- M. (15961 48/1 Joseph of Ariinathea.. 
among tne Britaine people. 1576 Lam dak de Peramb. Rent 
11826) 167 There bee moreover Brytnine bricks, in the walles 
of the Church. 1601 Holland/ 7 ; 7 /y I. 87 The Britan ocean. 
1641 Milton Prel. Ep/sc. 18 Our Brittaine Bishops .. were 
remarkable for nothing more then their poverty. 

2 . British, in the modern political sense. Britain 
Crown, a gold coin struck by James I, orig. valued 
at 5 s. t afterwards at $s. 6 d. British Crown.) 
1609 Bible iDouayi Pref., To teach and feedc al Britan 

S :ople. c 1620 A. Hume {title • Of the Orthographic of the 
ritan Tongue. 1866 Crump Banking x. 224 James l—Gold 
| Coins] —Rose-royal .. quarter-sovereign, Britain-crown. 

3 . Of French Bretagne ; Breton. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) 1 . 390 The Britan, .is a dialect 
of the Welsh. 

+ Britainer, Britaner. Obs. ~pree. 

1570 Levins Manip. 84 Of Britayn, Britaner, Brit annus. 
1622 Pkacham Comp/. Gentl . xix. (2634) 239 They are faine 
to have it of the Britainers, Hollanders, and from the Azores 
Hands. 1709 J. Johnson 27 Apr. in Ballard MSS. XV. 46 
He is the Miracle of a North-britainer. 

Britannia (britarniah [L. Britannia , an¬ 
ciently Brittannia, Brittanies (which was Breda’s 
spelling), corresp. to Gr. BpfTraWa Diod. Sic.), f. 
Brittanni or Brittdni — Gr. B ptrravoi \ see 
Britain a.] 

1 . The Latin name of Britain ; a poetic name for 
Britain personified as a female ; the female figure 
on coins, etc., emblematic of Britain. 

r893 K. yELi-REn Oros. 1. i. § ix |\vt lond he mon hryttania 
[later MS. bryttannia] hxtt. Ibid. 28 BrittanniaJ»xt inland 
..Ou brettannia. (1586 Camden ititle\ Britannia, sen flo- 
rentissimorum regnoruin Anglix, Scotia;, Hibcrnix .. de- 
scriptio. 1637 — Britannia, traiisl. newly into English by P. 
Holland.] 1666-7 Pr pvs Diary 25 Feb., The King’s new 
inedall, where, in little, there is Mrs. Stewart’s face, .and a 
pretty thing it is, that he should choose her face to repre¬ 
sent Britannia by. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5404/3 The Figure 
of a Woman, commonly called Brittannia. 1740 Thomson 
Song, * Rule Britannia '. 1762 9 Falconer Shipwr. 1. 3 

Of famed Britannia were the gallant crew. 1798 Nelson 
in Duncan Life (1806) 101 Britannia still rules the waves. 
1818 Bvron Juan 1. iv, Nelson was once Britannia's god 
of war. 1864 A". Cf Q. Ser in. V. 37/1 The earliest coin., with 
the figure of Britannia is a c opper half penny of 1672. 

+ 2 . Comm. — Britannia Linen ; see 3. Obs. 

1676 Dampier Voy. II. 11. no Broad-cloth, Serges .. 
Britannias, liollandilloes, Iron-work, etc. 

3 . allrib. in commercial terms ; esp. Britannia- 
metal, an alloy of tin and regulus of antimony, 
resembling silver in appearance. 

1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4189/4 Coarse unwatered Camblets.. 
Britannia Linen, .broad Germany Linen. 1817 BrosvnelCs 
Sheffield Directory 73 Britannia Metal Manufacturers. [In 
earlier directories called 'White Metal'.] 1849 Dickens 
Dav. Copp. 586 Of course we have something in the shape 
of spoons .. but they are Britannia metal. 1882 Pall Mall 
G. 30 June 1 fi Prince Bismarck's oft-quoted .. saying, that 
'Speech was silvern and silence golden; but that first to 
speak and then to run away was Britannia metal \ 

Hence Brita*nnian a. — British. 

1589 Gold. Mirr. (1851) 14 Wicked weesels, fled from 
Britanian grounds. 16x3 Purchas. Pilgr. vni. v. 760 Our 
Britannian hopes, Prince Henrie and Duke Charles, a 1840 
E. Elliott Withered W. Floiters I. Our Britannian shore. 
Britannic (britarnik), a. [ad. L. Britannic - 
us of Britain, or perh. F. Britannique .] Of Britain, 
British. Used in His or Her Britannic Majesty. 

1641 Milton Ch. Discip. 11. (1851)69 [Thou] didst buildup 
this Britannick Empire. 1695 Blackmorf. Pr. Arth. 237 
The Briiannic Hero. 1709 Steele Tatter No 6 f 12 Envoy 
Extraordinary from her Britannick Majesty. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 208 On a clear day the three Britannic 
kingdoms may be seen from this island. 1848 W. K. Kelly 
tr. L. Blands Hist. Ten V. I. 471 His Britannic majesty 
maintained with St. Petersburg relations of amity. 

Hence Brita-nnieally adv .: in British fashion ; 
in reference to Great Britain. 

1716 M. Davies Ath. Brit. II; 11 Whereupon an Active 
Disobedience very Brittanically ensuing. 1805 Ann. Rn\ 
III. 178 This extended portion .. is rather locally than bri- 
tannically interesting. 1869 Student 11 .183 Several captures 
of the almost (Britannically) fabulous * Bath White'. 
tBrita*miic,^. Obs. [a. L. britannica ( herba ) 

1 water-dock* (Lewis and Short).] A herb, app. 
the Water-dock (Rumex hydrolapathitm). 


1567 MAPLET( 7 r. Forest 34 Bn'tannuk, or EugILh Herb 
hath the very looke of the greatest Sorrell. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 269 The herbe Britannica .. transported vnio vs 
out of Britaine. 

+ Brita nnish. a. Obs. rare. ~ British. 

1611 Speed I'heat. Gt. Brit. '1614*1/2 Other Hands, .under 
the shadow of Great Albion are also accounted Britanr.ish. 
+ Bri'tany. Obs. Also Britanie, -annie, 
-anny, Brittany, [ad. L. Britannia.] 

1 . Britain, Great Britain. 

1579 F.. K. in Spensers Sheph. Cal. Sept. 151 Gloss , King 
Kdgare .. reigned here in Britanye. 1581 Savile Tacitus 
Hist. 1. ii. 11591) 2 Brittany al conquered, not al retained. 
1596 Spenser 7 \ Q. 111. iii. 52 All Britany doth burne in 
armes bright. 1608 Micron Defence 11. 79 The Lords in¬ 
heritance in this He of Britanie. 1611 Gvillim i/eraldrie 
m. xvii. 162 By whose glorious issue, Great Britanny now 
enioieth the height of Glorie and Happinesse. 1662 Gun¬ 
ning Lent Fast 35 Lucius, first Christian King of Britanny. 

2 * The Roman provinces of Britannia /Tima 
and Secunda. 

1658 W. Burton ltin. Antonin. 85 York. the in..re antieut 
.Metropolis of the Diocese of the Bi itainnies. 

3 . The French province of Bretagne; * Link- 
Brilany’; commonly spelt Brittany. 

Britch, obs. form" of Breech. 
t Bri*tch.el, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 3 bru- 
ehel, 8-9 {dial.) britchel. [ME. bruchel u)'— 
OK. bryed ; cl. Brickle.] Liable to break; brittle. 

a i22«i Ancr. R. 164 pis bruchele uetles is bruchelure )>ene 
beo em gles. c 1230 Halt Meid. 13 Hwen |»u hare lillade i 
fi bruchele flesch wi^ute bruche lcadest. 1674 Ray A’. C. 

IVds. 8 Brichol [printed brichoe], Lriitle. Var. Dial, and 
Chesh. 1857 J. Scholls Jaunt to see Queen 47 in Lane. 
Gloss., As britchel as egg-shells. 

+ Brite, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 8-9 brit. [Cl. 
ON. brjdla, Sw. bryte. l)a. btyde to break, destroy 
trans. , corresp. to OK. breotan to break, burst.] 
intr. Of grain, hops, etc.: To become over-ripe 
and shatter. 

1669 WoRLinGE Syst. Agric. vni. 5 1 (1681) 152 It pre¬ 
serves the Hops from briting or shedding. Ibid. 323 Brite 
or bright : Barley, Wheat, and other Grain, and flops are 
said to brite when they are over-ripe and shatter. _ 1674 Ray 
S. <$• E. C. IVds. 60. a 1722 Lisle liusb, G/oss in /■. IVds. 
(E, D. S.» Brit, to shed; to fall. 1883 Prior du let. to 
Editor , In dry weather the grain falls from cats of wheat 
in the reaping and in Wiltshire is said to brit out. 

Briteysing, obs. form of Bratticino. 

Brith, obs. form of Birth, Bright. 

Britlior, Sc. form of Brothkr. 

Briticism v bri tisiz‘m\ Also Brittieism. [f. 
Brit-ish or a possible Britic) afler Gallicism, Scot 
ticism, etc.] A phrase or idiom characteristic of 
Great Britain, but not used in the English of the 
United States or other countries. 

1883 Boston < l \S .' Jrnl. 17 Sejit., A well arranged handbook 
of Briticisms, Americanisms, Colloquial Phrases, etc. 1885 
Sat. Rev. 28 Nov. 709 The American critic is within his 
right when he retorts at once that the use of‘directly’ in 
place of ' as soon as * is a Brittieism. 

Britil, obs. form of Brittlk. 

British, (britij), a. sb.) Forms: 1 Brettise, 
Bryttise, Brittise ^Brytise , 4 Bruttische, 5 
Brytysshe, 6 Brutish, 7 Brittish, Britysh, 6- 
British. [OK. Brettise, etc., f. Bret, pi. Bretl-as, 
Bryttas, Bntlas, the natives of ancient Britain, 
the Britons: see Brit and -isn. The modern 
spelling is influenced by Latin.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the ancient Britons. Now 
chiefly in ethnological and archaeological use. 

« 855 O. E. Chron. an. 508 Her Cerdic and Cynric ofslo^on 
xnneBrettisc [Land MS. Brytliscne] cyning. a 1000 Ibid. 
(Laud* Introd., Her sind on fn- s ijlande fif xc)>e«>de * Englisc 
and 1 -rittlsc and Wilsc, and Scyitisc and Pyhtisc and Hoc 
l.eden. a 1100 Ibid. :in. 1075 yl ca Kaulf wxs Bryttisc on 
his moder healfc, and his fxder wxs Englisc 1605 Suaks. 
Lear in. iv. 189 Fie, fob, and fumme, I smell the blood of a 
Brinish man. c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650' I. 377 lie calls.. 
Helen an English woman ; whereas, she was purely British, 
and that there was no such nation upon earth called Eng¬ 
lish at that time. 1780 CowrEa Boadicea i, The British 
warrior queen, Bleeding from the Roman rods. 1870 Knight 
Ilist. Eng. i. 3 A road, acknowledged to be British, still 
crosses Salisbury Plain. 

+ b. = Welsh. 

1662 Act of Uniformity 1314 Chas. II, iv. § 27 That the 
Book [of Common Prayer] hereunto annexed be truly and 
exactly translated into the British or Welsh Tongue. 

2 . Of or belonging to Great Britain, or its inhabit¬ 
ants. In the earlier instances only a geographical 
term adopted from Latin ; from the time of Henry 
VIII frequently used to include English and Scotch; 
in general use in this sense from the accession of 
James I, and in 17th c., often opposed to Irish ', 
legally adopted at the Union in 1707* 
chiefly used in political or imperial connexion, as 
the British army, British colonies , British India, 
etc., British ambassador, consul, residents, etc.; 
also in scientific and commercial use, as British 
plants, British butterflies, British spin is. 

1387 Treyisa Higden (1865) I. 271 Gallia., is i-closcd 
aboute. ,wij> he Brutiische occean in >e west side. 1398 — 
Barth. De P. R. xv IXVU1495) 512 Fraunce. .endyth in the 
northat BrytyssheOccean. 1570 87HoLiNSHFO^’cc>/.C//r<?«. 
(18061 I.43 Amongst the Irish bcotishmen .. the petition nf 
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the British Scots. 1604 J. Dee in Hearne Coll. <1885) I. 64 
This Britysh Empire. 1643 Script. Reas, for Defens. 
Amies 76 The extirpation of the Brittish Nation, and 
Protestant Religion in that kmgdome [Ireland). 1699 Garth 
Dispens. 1. 7 How have I kept the Brittish Fleet at ease? 
1706-7 Act of Union 6 Anne xi. § 1 art. 8 Without any 
mixture of British or Irish salt. 1769 Burke Pres. St. 
Nat. Wks. II. 187 Every British merchant in Petersburgh. 
1841 W. Spalding Italy 4* It. I si. 11 . 393 His strange dis¬ 
cussions on the British constitution. 1855 Tennyson Maud 

I. xiii. ii, A stony British stare. 1882 Garden 18 Feb. 112/1 
Our common British Ivy. 

13 . Of or belonging to Brittany, Breton. Obs. 
160a Carew Cornwall 131 b, One of their auncestours .. 
entertained a British Miller, as that people, for such idle 
occupations, proue more hardie then our owne. 

4 . ellipl. as sb. pi. British people, soldiers, etc. 
1641 in Miss Hickson Ircl, 17th C. 11884 11 . App. U. 363 

[In county Monaghan] there being a little plantation of 
British, the rebels plundered the town. 1652 Ibid. (1884) 1 . 
xxxix. 245 As the Irish rebels marched through the said 
parish they murdered all the British they could lay their 
hands on. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4459/3 The British had not 
a Man kill'd or wounded. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 

II. vii. II. 269 Appearances began to assume an aspect most 
unfavourable to the British. 

5 . Comb., as British-born, -built , -owned adjs., 
British-wan ; British crown, a gold coin current 
in the reign of Charles I.; British gum, a com¬ 
mercial name of dextrin ; British school, a public 
elementary school, on the non-denominational or 
unsectarian basis of the ' British and Foreign 
School Society \ 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac. >1737) Ill. 144 Had it happen'd to 
one of us British-mcn to have been born at sea, cou'd We 
not therefore properly be call'd British-tnen? 1756 Act 29 
Geo. II. xxxiv. § 18 British built Shipsor Vessels. 1796 .Morse 
Amer.Geog. II. 108 Numbers of British-born subjects. 1858 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 308 British-owned .. vessels. t86o 
May.se Exp, Lex.. British Gum Chew. \ term for a species 
of gum into which starch is converted when exposed to a 
temperature between 600 and 700 0 .. used as a substitute 
for gum Arabic in calico printing and other processes. 1866 
Crump Banking x. 224 Charles 1—Gold (coins]—Three- 
pound piece, angel, unite, double-crown, British-crown. 
Hence British-hood, Britishness. 

1883 A. Forbes in Ninet. Cent. Oct. 722Their British-hood 
manifests itself in things big and in things little. 1872 S. 
Mostyn Perplexity Ill. iii. 46 His thorough Britishness. 

Britisher ^bri tiJVu , [f. British+ -er: cf. 

foreign-er. 

Apparently of U. S. origin, and chiefly used by, or at¬ 
tributed to, Americans. Mr. R. Grant White has strongly 
disclaimed its use in U. S., but Mr. Fitzcdward Hall ha-, 
known it as of American currency all his life. Prof. Free¬ 
man, in his Impressions of l \ S., thinks it arose during the 
War of Independence, when the opposing forces were known 
as ‘American’ and‘ British' not ‘ Englishami ‘ Britisher' 
was the natural substantive from the latter. Mr. F. treats 
the word more dispassionately than those who denounce it 
as an * odious vulgarism See his work.)] 

A British subject; a native or inhabitant of Great 
Britain as distinguished from an American citizen . 

1829 Marrvat/'. Mild may xx, [American mate loquitur] 
‘Are we going to be hullicd by these .. Britishers?’ 1868 
Spectator 14 Nov. 1325 Mr. Rcverdy Johnson., was so 
complimentary to England .. and to Britisher institutions. 
1879 T. E. C. Leslie in Academy 23 Even tawdry rhetoric 
is venial compared with the sin of using such an odious 
vulgarism as the word Britisher for Englishman or Briton. 
1883 Freeman Impivssions U.S. iv. 29, I always told my 
American friends that 1 had rather he called a Britisher 
than an Englishman, if by calling me an Englishman they 
meant to imply that they were not Englishmen themselves. 
Ibid, vl 43 The American is really more called on to know 
about British matters than the Britisher is called on to know 
about American matters. 1884 Stevenson Nmo Arab. Nts, 
38 His tweed suit, .identified him as a Britisher. 

Britishism, the same as Briticism. 

Britle, obs. form of Brittle. 

Briton ^brrt’n, -an , sb. (a.). Also 3 Brytone, 
Brutone, 5 Breton e, 6 Bryton, Bryttane, 
Bruton. [ME. Breton , a. F. breton L. Britton- 
cm, nom. Britto * a native of Britain \ The most 
correct L. form was Britto , Britlbn-em , pi. Brit- 
tdn-es, a. OCeltic *Britto, pi. * Britton-cs, whence 
Welsh collective pi. Brython. 'The ME. Bryton, 
Bruton show various etymological influences; the 
modem Briton is assimilated to the erroneous L. 
form Brito, pi. Britm-cs , found in MSS. (The 
earlier name by which the Romans spoke of this 
people was Britanni , or Brittani , -anni, which 
appears to have been a Goidelic name ; but after 
the conquest of Britain, this was gradually super¬ 
seded by Brit tones the name given to themselves 
by the Brythonic people of the south of the island. 
Only the latter snrvived in living use : Baida’s 
regular form is Bret to, -ones ; and F. Breton repre¬ 
sents a L. form with -tt -; Brit on cm, Britomm, 
would have given Brion , Breon. The OE. name 
was Brett as, Bryttas : see Brit.)] 

A. sb. 1 . A native of Britain: a. In History and 
Ethnology: One of the race who occupied the 
southern part of the island at the Roman invasion, 
the * ancient Britons’, fb. A Welshman. C. 
Since the union of England and Scotland: A native 
of Great Britain, or of the British Empire ; much 


used in the iSth c-; now chiefly in poetic, rhetorical, 
or melodramatic use, and in phrases dating to the 
‘Rule Britannia’ period, as ‘ to work like a Briton’, 

* as tough as a Briton ’, etc. North Briton : a 
Scotchman. 

1297 R. Glouc. 2 was fa * n Engolotid Brytoncs [v. r. 
Brutones] were y-wys. ?^i4oo Mortc Arth. 1449 Thnne 
the Bretons brothely brochez theire stede2. c 1428 A riliur 
15 Bretoncs 3af hym [>at name. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. 

I ScottesC) b, As they were called Kyngcs of Britayne, so 
was y* general name of the people Brytons. I but. Gvb, 
When these hateful tcrines of Scottcs and Englishcmen, 
shalbe abolished, and blotted outc for eucr, and we shal al 
agre in the onely tide and name of Britons. 1586 Warner 
Alb. Eng. it. xiii. 63 He was Father vnto Brute: and thus 
the Brutons bring Their petigree from Jupiter. 1667 Ii. 
Chambf.rlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 111. iii. (1743' »61 So the 
Britons, Hugh ap Owen, etc. 1679 Dryden Tr. 4- Cress. 
Prol. 1 Sec, my loved Britons, see your Shakespeare rise. 
1740 Thomson * Rule Britannia ', Britons never will be 
I slaves. 1760 Gto. III. in G. Rose Diaries 11860) II. 189, 

1 glory in the name of Briton. 1817 Wolfe Burial Sir 
| 7. Moore vi, Little he'll reck if they let him sleep on In 
the grave where a Briton has laid him. 1839 Thirluall 
Gnece 1 . 227 The ancient Britons. 1851 D. Wilson Prek. 
Ann. 11 . m. viii. 486 The aboriginal Briton. 1886 Tennyson 
Exhib. Ode. Britons, hold your own ! 
f 2 . A Breton or native of Brittany, 
t B. adj. = British. Obs. 

*547 J* Harrison Exhort. Scottes F ij, In the Englishe 
and Briton histories. 1571 J. Maitland Admon. Earl of 
Mar, Thay forcit the Briton folks to flit. 1596 Spf.nser 
F. Q. it. x. 4g Vet oft the Briton Kings against them [the 
Romansl strongly swayd. * 1605 Rowley Birth Merl. iv. j 
v. 344 To enlarge the Briton bounds. Ibid. v. ii. 350 To be 
1 invented with the Briton crown. 

+ Bri*toner. Obs. Also 4 -5 Bretoner, Bry- 
tonei\e, Brutiner, Brutener, Bretoner, Bri- 
tonere. 4 An inhabitant of Brittany, a Frenchman, 
used as a term of reproach ’ ,Skeat Gloss. P. PI 
136a Langl. P. Pt. A. vil. 142 A Brutiner, a Braggerc, 
a-bostede him alsc. Ibid. 163 And buffetede he brutiner 
aboute bo)>e his chekes. [ 1377 B. vi. 156. 17S Brytonerc .. 

I Britoner ; 1393 C. ix. 152, 173 bryionere..hrutener.] 

Britoness (bri'tanvs). rare. A female Briton. 

1 1591 Spenser Ruines Time 106 Bunduca, Britonnesse.. 

I That , with the Romanes fought. 183a Macaulay Bur- 
I leigh , Ess. 1854 1 . 2271 Such outward marks of servitude as 
the haughty Britoness [Queen Eli/ahethl exacted. 1864 
Tennvson Boadieea 55 The yellow-ringleted Britoness. 

Britsehka, britska^ variants of Britzka. 
t Bri'tted, ppl- a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. bril. 
dial, form of Brite v. + -E0 1 .] Of grain, hops, 
elc.: Shattered by over-ripeness. 

a 17*2 Lisle Husb. 11752- 108 Soon, if the ground be wet, 

1 britted corn will grow. 1850 Bravendar in frill. R . Agrie. 

I Soc. XI. 1. 167 The loss of the britted beans. 

+ Bri tten, v. Obs. Forms : 1 brytnian, 3 
briten, 3- 4 britten, 4 britton, bryttyn(e, bret- 
ten, -on, bryton, brutten, (also pa. i. and pplc. 
brittnet, britned, -et, brutned , 4-3 brittun, 
t -yn, 5 brytten, brytn-is, britn-is, britynn-it\ 
Sc. bertyn bertn-it), bartyn (bartn-it). [OE. 
brytnian OTciit. *bnttjin$n f f. * brut j on -, in 
OE. brytta distributor, dispenser, f. stein brut- of 
*brcutan to break, divide : cf. Brittle.] 

1 . trans. *1*0 distribute, dispense. Only in OE.) 

a 1000 Beau utf 4756 para 5 e in Swio-rice sine hrytnade. 

2 . To divide. 

c iaoo Okmin 14178 piss werelkl. .iss dadedd and brittnedd 
onntill daless pro. 

3 . To cut or hew in pieces ; to kill, slay, butcher. 

I a 1300 Cursor M. 8720 God it wit-schild pat pou britten 

[v.r. briten, brettyn] sua mi child. 41350 Will. Palcme 
107a pe dou3ti duk. .bet adoun burwes, & brutned moche 
peple. la 1400 Morte A rth. 106 liesallc.. Bryne Bretayne 
pe brade, and bryttyne thy knyghtys. Ibid. 1487 With 
hrandes of brouue stele they brettened maylcz. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 1971 Drawen as a dog & to dethe broght: 
Brittonct pi body into bare qwarters, c 1470 Henry Wal¬ 
lace til. 400 Sothrounc men yat bertynit war to dcide. 
1513 Douglas sEneis 11. 1x4 Cruel! Pynrus, Quhilk brytnys 
the son befur the fadcris face. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 
334 Tha bertynd hir, baith bodie, bane and bludc, 

b. Hunting. To cut up or ‘break ’ (a hoar or 
deer); cf. Brittle v. 

C1340 Gaw. <jr Gr. Rut. 1339 Sipen britned pay pe brest, 

& brayden hit in t wynne. c 1420 A vena. A rth. xvii, Sethun 
brittuns he the best, As venesun in forest. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. 11 .192 Quhen he wes bertnit to gif the houndis 
blude. Ibid. 431 Tha bar[t]nit thame lyke ony bludie dcir. 
Brittish, obs. form of British. 

Brittle (bri*tT),tf. Forms: 4britul,-il, (tore- 
til, brethil\ 5 brityll, brittyll, (bretylle), bryt- 
tyl, 5-6 brytell, bryttel, 6brl-, bryttell, britle, 
brittil, brytel, bryttle, 6-7 brittel, 6- brittle. 
[ME. britnl , britil, bretil:— OE. *brytcl OTeut. 
*brttlilo -, f. brut- pa. pple. stem of *brcutan , OE. 
brfotan to break. See also Bhotel, Bul'tel, and 
cf. Brickle.] 

1 . Liable to break, easily broken ; fragile, break¬ 
able ; friable {obs.). 

138a Wyclif L<ro. vi. 22 The brctil vessel forsothe in the 
which it Ithe fleshl is sothun. 1398 Tkevisa Barth. De /’. R. 
xvi. xxxvi. (1495) 564 Bras that isfusileand molte is bryttel 
vnder the hainour. 153a More Confut . Tindale \Vks. 
398/1 With betle browes & his britle spectacles of pride 
and malice. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 33 Some are fragile 


or brittle .. as Bones. 1669 WorlidGe Syst Agric. iv, § 1 
<i 69 i) 35 A brittle soil.. Is best for Corn. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 159 The ice being brittle, cracks and snaps, 
fb. Liable to destruction, perishable, mortal. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 258 pel traveilen .. to 
take britul crowne here, but men traveilen in Goddis cause 
to take a crown bat never may faile. 1509 Fisher ICks. t. 
176 These brytell bodyes of ours. 1622 Fletcher Sea Voy. 
11. ii, No goddess, friend, But made of that same brittle 
mould as you are. 1777 Sir W. Jones Seven Fount. 55 
How dim the rays that gild the brittle earth. 

f 2 . Jig. That breaks faith; inconstant, fickle. 

1521 St. Papers Hen. VIII , I. 73 Such brittle people as 
they [the Irish] bee, in whome is moche crafte, and litle or 
noo faithe. 1538 Bale ThrcLawes 175 Hys bryttle nature, 
hys slyppernesse to waye. 16*2 T. Scott Belg. Pismire. 15 
Never did Age so abound with such brittle spirits as this. 

3 . Jig. Frail, weak; insecure, unstable, transitory. 

^SSS Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 202 Easy 

for the King to overthrow this brittle and frail clergy. 
1559 Mirr. Mag-, Hen. VI, xviii. 4 To shew by patarnc of 
a prince, how brittle honour is. 1657 W. Fenner 2 nd Pt. 
Christ's Alarm 25 Consider how brittle your hearts are. 
1692 Dryoen Eleonora xiv.6 A second Eve. .As beauteous, 
not as brittle as the first. 1799 Sheridan Pizarro in. iii. 
The brittle tribute of his praise. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
1 . 111. iv. 615 The brittle materials of an Indian army. 

4 . Comb. : brittle silver ore, the mineral Steph- 
anite; brittle-star, a name applied to several 
species of star-fish of ihe genus Ophiocoma ; brit¬ 
tle-worts, Lind ley’s name for the Diatomaccx. 

1843 Proc. Be mo. Nat. Club II. 49, O- neglect a. Grey 
Brittle Star. 1863 G. Kearlev Links in Chain vi. 119 The 
Brittle stars are extremely abundant around most parts of 
our coast. 1861 H. Macmillan Footnotes Page Nat. 170 
The diatoms or brittle-worts .. form a wonderful micro¬ 
cosm. 

t Bri’ttle, V- X Obs. Also 3 brutle, ? 6 britle, 
7 brytlle. [A freq. form from Brit, Britten v.) 
trans. To cut to pieces; to cut up (a deer). 

e 1275 O. E. Misc. 02 Seym Thomas wes biscop, and 
harunes him quoldc, Heo brutlede him. Boy 4- Mantle 
in Child Colt. Ballads (1861) l. 15 He britled the bores 
head Wonderous weele. 1865 S. Evans Bro. Fabian 58 
The bravest man That ever britiled a deer. 

t Brrttle, v - 1 Obs. [f. Brittle ai] trans. To 
make brittle or friable. 

1743 Maxwell Sel. Trans. Soc. Agric. 109 < Jam.) The 
day. .which will be brittled by the winter frosts. 

f Brrttle-brattle. Obs. Reduplicated deriv. 
of Brattle. 

1535 Lvnoesay Satyret 21 Quhill all ihe raipis beguith to 
rattil. .Quhen all the sails playd brittill brattill. 

Brittlely, adv. rare ? Obs. Also brittly. [f. 
Brittle a. + -ly -.] In a brittle manner. 

1580 Baret Alv. B 1335 Brittlely; frailely, Jragiliter. 
a 1638 Meof. U ks. I. xxix. 140 The divided toes, arc in 
a sort though but brittlely) united together. 1678 A. Lit¬ 
tleton Lat. Diet., Brittly, fragiliter. 1852 Smith Eng. 4- 
Fr. Diet., Brittlely, Brittly, avecfragility. 

Brittleness (bri t’lncs . [f. Brittle a.+ 

-ness.] The quality of being brittle ; fragility. 

1488 Caxton C hast. Goddes Chyld. 95 Thou sholdest 
know..thyne owne bretilnesse and unmighte to stonde. 
1548 II all Citron. 11809' 547 Reniembrynge the brytilncs 
of your promise. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. viii. § 1 
11681 > 154 The brittleness of the inner stalk. 186a Goll- 
uurn Pcrs. Relig. 202 The extreme brittleness and frailty 
of the human will. 1869 Roscoe Flew. Chan. 178 Hard¬ 
ness, brittleness, and tenacity, are physical properties of 
great importance. 

+ Brrttlety. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Brittle a. after 
Jrailty, subtlety , etc.] Brittleness, frailty. 

1652 3 WilloJSir T. Pelham (Somerset Ho.) Consider¬ 
ing the brittletie and uncertayntie of this present life. 

t Bri'ttling, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Brittle v y + 
-ingE] The cutting up (of a deer or boar). 

a 1500 Chrvy Chase |MS. Ashmolc 48) 17 To the quyrry 
then the Perse went To se the bryttlynge off the deare. 
Ibid. 26 * Leave of the brytlyng of the dear he sayd. 

Bri’ttling, sb. [f. Brittle a. : cf. the scien¬ 
tific name Angitis fragilisi] ‘The slow-worm’ 
(H alii well). 

Bri'ttlish, a. rare . Somewhat britlle. 

1648 Hexham Dutch DietBrooskcn, fraile. Tender, or 
Brittellish. 

t Briirtly, a. Obs . [f. Brittle a. + -y l.] Some¬ 
what brittle or friable. 

1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 221 A soft britly Matter. 

Britzka, britzska (bri-tska, Pol. bri'ijka). 
Also britsehka, britzschka, britska. [a. Polish 
hyezka ( cz = tj) ‘ a light long travelling wagon 
dim. of bryka goods-wagon.] An open carriage 
with calash top, and space for reclining when used 
for a journey. 

183a Fair of May Fair III. Special License ix. 372 Mrs. 
Parkyns .. stipulated that her daughter should have a 
britsehka built by Adams. 1839 Sat. Mag. Supp. Aug. 86/1 
The annexed cut represents a britzschka. This lorm was 
brought from Germany about a dozen years ago. 1844 
Disraeli Coningsly v. vi. 213 Order the britska round as 
usual. 1848 1 HACKi- ray Van. Fair Ixii, Lord Barcacre’s 
chariot, britzka and fourgon. 1866 M iss Braodon Lady's 
Mile ii. 14 The fashionable world had gone homeward in 
barouches, landaus, britzskas and phaetons. 

+ Brivia tic, a. Obs. rare. [According to a note 
to the first quot. f. OSp. brivion (Sp. hribon) 1 a 
lo) tring fellow that will not worke, but goc from 
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Town to Town, from house to house, to beggc a 
piece of bread and a Dish of drinkc \ Sec Bribe.] 
Of vagrants or mendicants. 

1623 Mabbe Aleman's Guzman tfAlf. 1. 190 She made 
me study the Briviatick Art. Ibid. n. 95 Theiasclues with 
their breviaticke Art may He wallowing in the durt. 

+ Bri/xle, brixel, sb. Obs . Also 4 brixil, 
bricsl. [a. ON. brigzl, brigzli , * blame, shame ’.] 
Shame, reproach. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10319 pi brixel, bale, and pin vpbraid, 
at isacar pc prist be said, ibid . 24044 pat brixel [v.r. 
rjcsl], beting, crone o thorn, ibid. 28196 Wit flitt, wit 
brixil, striue and strut, myn euencristen haue i hurt. 

t Bri’xle, v . Obs. Also 4 bruxle. [a. ON. 
brigzla * to upbraid \] trans. To reproach, re¬ 
prove, upbraid. Hence Brrxling vbl. sb. 

a 1300 Cursor M . 10287 For pis brixling, for pis vp.braid. 
c 1325 A*. Id. Ailil. r. C. 345 penne a wynde of goddez 
worde efle pc wije bruxlez. 

Briyn, obs. form of Brine. 

Briz, brizz, v . Sc. form of Bruise sense 5). 
Brize, brizze, obs. forms of Breeze. 
Brizle,brizzle, -lie,etc.; see Bristle, Bristly. 
Bro, obs. form of Brae, Broo, Brow. 

Broach (brjutj), sb. Forms: 4-9 broehe, 6 
brotche, 6-9 broch, 6, 9 brooch, 9 dial . brotch, 
6- broach. [M E. broehe , a. K. broehe 1 3th c. in 
Littre), ONF. broke, broqite ; cortesp. to Pr. and 
Sp. broea, It. broceei ‘ a carver’s great fork’ (Florio) 
Kom. or late L. *broeea spike, pointed instru¬ 
ment, akin to broccus, b roe eh its adj. in breech i denies 
projecting teeth. The same word as Brooch, the 
senses having been differentiated in spelling.] 

I. A tapering pointed instrument or thing. 

11 . A pointed rod of wood or iron ; a lance, 
spear, bodkin, pricker, skewer, awl, stout pin. 
Obs. in general sense exc. dial. 

c 1305 Disp. Mary <y Cross 55 in Leg. Rood 135 A Broehe 
porw-out his brest born. 1448 MS. R. Giouc. Gloss. 628 
A broehe of brennyng fure was putte purghe an home, 
that was putt in his fondement in to K. Edward Seconds 
body. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. civ. 137 He prykked the 
todc thurgh with a broehe. 1548 1 ‘homas Rules I tat. Gram. 
in Promp. Parv. 53, Stocco, an nrmyng swoorde made like 
a broehe. 1658 R. White tr. Digbys Poxvtt. Symp. 1660) 
127 Make red-hot a broach or fire-shovel. 1674 Ray -V. C. 
trds. 8, Broach, .signifies also a Butchcrs-prick. 

2 . esp. Such a pointed instrument used for toast¬ 
ing meat upon ; a spit. 

la 1400 MorteArth. 1029 Thre balefulle birdez his brochoz 
pey lurne. c 1420 Liber Cocorum 16 Do opon a broehe, 
rost hom bydene A lytel. c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 52 Broehe 
or spetc, vertt. 1598 Barckley Relic. Man v. 11603 373 
Shee..put him upon the broach, and roasted him. 1622 
Bacon Hen. VII. 36 Hee turned a Broach that had worne 
a Crowne. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, n. 547 Entrails shall 
..drip their Fatness from the Hazle Broach. 1820 Scott 
Ivanhoe iv, Wild-fowl .. brought in upon small wooden 
spits or broaches. 1872 Tennyson Lynette 475 Set To turn 
the broach. 

b. A spit for spitting herring ; a similar instru¬ 
ment used in Candle-making for suspending the 
wicks for dipping. 

^1440 Promp. Parv . 52 Broehe for spyrlynge or hcrynge, 
spicnlum. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 6S0 The dipping room 
is furnished with.. a large wheel for supporting the broaches. 
+ 3 . ?A taper: often mentioned along with 
torches ; but in some cases (e. g. quot. 1504 
explained as a spike on which to stick a candle. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvii. 2.14 Hew fyre at a flynte.. But 
thow have towe to take it with, tondre or brochcs, Al till 
laboure is loste. ^1420 Antnrs 0/ A rth. xxxv. Troches 
and broches and stondartis bi-twenc. 1504 Eng. Gilds 
<1870' 327 A broehe w l a fote. ij new torches. 

14 . A spindle. Obs. or Sc. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv . 52 Broehe of thredc, verknlunt. 
1483 Calk. Angl. 44 A Broehe for garn, fusillns. 15x3 
Douglas /Etuis vu. xiv. 59 Hir womanly handis .. Na 
spyndill vsit, nor brochts of Myncrve. 1824 Mactaggart 
Gatlovid. Encycl., Broaches. Wooden spindles to put pirns 
on, to be wound off. 

5 . A piece of tough pliant w ood, pointed at each 
end, used by thatchers for fixing their work. 

c 1440 promp. Parv. 52 Broehe for a thacstare, Jirma - 
Citium. 1787 W. Marshall Norfolk II. 64 To prevent the 
wind front blowing it off..he pegs it down slightly with 
'double hroaches’. 1843 Jrni. R. Agrie.Soc. IV. u. 366 
Thatcher for labour, brotches, etc., at 7 s. 6 d. 1863 Morton 

Cycl. Agric. Gloss., Broaches, .rods of hazel, etc., split and 
twisted for use by the thatcher. 

6. A church spire ; also, formerly, an obelisk. 
Now technically restricted as in quot. 1S76. 

1501 MS. S. Lincotnsh. Churchxu. Acc Fur trassyng & 
makyn moldes to the brooch. 1665 in Bp. Cosin's Corr. 

1 Surtees) II. 121 The lead and timber of the two great 
broaches at the west end of the church. 1715 tr. Panel- 
rolltts' Rcrn/u Mem. I. 11. xiv. 99 Augustus Oesar brought 
two of these Broaches or Spires to Rome. 1854 H. Miller 
Sch. 4 Schm. xiv. (1857) 348 The Masonry a-top that had 
supported the wooden broach. 1876 Gwtlt Archtf. 959 
The most frequent spire is that called a broach, when it does 
not rise from within parapets, but is carried up on four of 
its sides from the top of the square lower. 

7 . Vaiery. * A start of the head of a young stag, 
growing sharp like the end of a spit* (Bailey). 

*575 Turberv. Vcncria 52 They beare not their first head 
which we call Broches. .until they enter the second ycre of 


j their age. 1616 Bullokar, Brochcs , the first head ur homes 
of a Hart or stagge. 1623 Cockeram i, Pollard , Broach is 
the next [start] growing aboue the Beameantler. 1677 N. 
Cox Genii. Recreation (1706) 65 The first is called Ant Iter \ ' 
the second Surantlier .. The little Buds or Broches about 
the Top , are called Croches. 1774 GoLdsm. Nat. Hist. < 1862 ' 

I. 11. v. 324 The stag‘s horns are called his head ; when j 
simple, the first year they are called broches. 

8. fa. A tusk or canine tooth {obs.). b. One 
I of the teeth of a carding-comb, in a woollen mill. 

1607 Tofsell Eour-f. Beasts 125 These [shepherds’ dogs] 
ought 10 be well faced. .a flat chap, with two great broches, 
or lung, straight, sharp teeth. 1837 Wim iock Bk. Trades 
1 (1842 483 'I*o place the wool oil one of his combs the steel 
brooches of which are triple. 

1 * 9 . A surveyor’s arrow used with the chain. Obs. 
16x6 Surel. & AIarkh. Countr. Farm 519 The Measurer 
must be prouided of lenne or twelue arrowes, otherwise 
called little broches, or prickes .. to guide the chaync. 

10 . A general name for tapered boring-bits, or 
tools for enlarging or smoothing holes, generally 
of polygonal form with several cutting edges, 
sometimes round and smooth for burnishing, as in 

j watchmaking; asimilartool used in dentistry; an 
instrument for broaching or tapping casks. In 
Lock-making, the pin in a lock which enters the 
I barrel of the key. 

x 753 Chambers Cycl., Among ns, broach is chiefly used 
for a sled instrument wherewith to open holes in metals. 
1786 Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 28, I look a five-sided hroach, 
which opened the hole in the brass. 1846 W. Johnston 
j Beckmann's llist. Invent. I. 228 A piece of timber .. like 
the handle of a broch. 1859 J. Tomes Pent. Surg. 413 
Bruaches for destroying and withdrawing the pulp should 
be very fine, elastic and flexible. 1884 F. Britten Watch 
<y Clot km. 36 A round broach .. for burnishing brass holes 

11. A narrow pointed chisel used by masons. 

112 . 4 A musical instrument, the sounds of which 
! are made by turning round a handle’ (Bailey 
1730-6). Obs. 

II. from the verb. 

13 . A perforation or boring. 

15x9 Horman I nig. 192 b, That he sliulde nat make a 
broehe or du any harme. 1607 Topsl-ll Eour-f. Beasts 259 
1 The old Horses have longer and thinner teeth .. there are 
! certain broaches ur wrincklcs in their teeth. 1684 Bucan/ers 
' Amcr. iii. 32 Making an incision, or broach in the body, 
from thence gently distilleth a sort of I,iquor. 

f 14 . Phrase. A broach , on broach : with a per- 
1 foration or tap: esp. to set a on) broach : to tap and 
set running; also/> (Now written ABROACH.) 

c 14.4.0 Promp. Pan\ 52 2 Brochyn ur settyn a vessellc a- 
broehe, attamino. 1513 Bk. Kcruyuge in Babees Bk. < r86S.i 
266 Whan ye settc a pype on broehe, do thus. 1532 More 
Conful. Tindale Wks. 355 2. 1 sec.. heresyes so sure settc a 
broehe in some vnhappy heartes. 1579 To.mson Calvins 
Serm. Tim. 172,1 Wee haue in part set this matter on broch. 
1606 Earl Northampton in True 9- Perf. Relat. Gg 2a, 
When it (this doctrine] was first set on broach. 

III. Attrib. and Comb., as (sense 6 j broach- 
spire, - steeple ;broach-turner,a turn-spit; broach- 
wood, wood suitable for making broaches or spits. 

1848 Rickman Goth. Archit. 154 The * broach-spires of 
Northamptonshire. 16x6 Scri-l. & Markii. Countr. harm 
446 A head of Brassc, made after the fashion of a ’broth 
steeple. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 549/1 I he 
"broehe turner ..may let the spitte standee 1872 Tennyson 
Lynette 750 Dish washer and broach-turner, loon ! 1836 

Marryat Japhet xiv, Wc were cutting hazel ' broach wood 
in the forest. 

Broach, a. rare, [attrib. use of sb.] Like a 
broach or spit; in Arch . broach-shaped. 

1721 in Bailey. 1849 Freeman Archit. 384 Instead of 
being broach, they began to spring out of the middle of the 
tower. 

Broach. (br<?«tj , v .' Forms: 4-6 broehe, 

5-7 broeh, 6 broache, (8 dial, broyeh), 6 
broach, [f. Broach sb .: cf. F. brother , Tr. brocar , 
brochar , It. broccare, f. broehe , broea, brocca sb. 
Cf. Broker.] 

11 . trans. To pierce, stab, thrust throngh. Obs . 
1377 I.ANGI- P. PI. B. V. 212 To broehe hem with a Ipak-] 
nedle. c 1400 Destr. Troy 9339 He was brochit k ur gh the 
body with a big speire. 1557 A". Arthur (Copland) 1. xvi, 
He broched y* hois of kynge Ban through and through. 
1583 Stan vn ur.st /Ends it. t Arb.) 52 His feet, .with rayncs 
of bridil ybroached. 1599 Warn. Eaire Wont. 11. 130 With 
the piercing steel Ready to broach his bosom. 1631 Gouge 
God's Arrtnvs m. § 95. 364 Edward 2. .was cruelly broached 
to death with an ltot iron spit. 

+ 2. spec. '1*0 prick with spurs; to spur. Obs. 

1330 R. Brcnne Chron. 27^ per stedcs broched pci fast, 
1420 Anturs of A rth. .\x.\tx. 1475 Caxton Jason 15 b, 

Which broched their horses with theirspores. 1513 Douglas 
/Eneis vt. xv. 82 With spurris brocheand the fomy steidis 
sydis. c 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryl. 11814)61 The 
capytayne of (heym broched his horse agenst Arthur, 
f b. absol. To spur, 1 prick ’. Obs. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3657 Clarioun .. Comep by-fore fastc 
brochyng. On ys stede of Araby. c 1400 Destr. Troy 10033 
Troicll.. brochit in bremely his brother to venge. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Ay men it. 63 The frenshetnen brochyng 
with y* spore as fast as theyr horses might renne. 

fc. const. To broach (spurs) to (a horse\ rare. 
1523 I.d. Berners Froiss. 1 . 632 They broched their 
j spurres to their horses, and so retourned to Andwarpe. 

+ 3 . To Iranslix v meat) with a spit which may 
hold it while roasting ; to spit. Obs. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum 26 Hit broch thou shalle. Then do 
hit to fyre and rust hit alle. 1483 Cath. Angl. 4 \ To Broehe; 


vcrttdarc. 1530 Palsgr. 471/i Whan you have broched the 
meate, lette the boye lourne. 1623 Favine Theat. Hon. v. 
i. 49 Broching it, and then turning it at the fire himselfe. 

t b. To stick ^something) on a spit or pointed 
weapon which transfixes it; to spit. Obs. 

*557 bC. Arthur (Copland) v. v. 5 Thrc damoysels (urn- 
yng thre broches, wheron were broched xii yonge chil¬ 
dren late borne lyke yonge byrdes. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 
v. Frol. 32 Bringing Rebellion broached on hb Sword. 
1655 Theophauia 172 Percianus .. walks as if he were 
broached upon a slake. 1704 Worlidge Diet. Rust, ct Urb. 
s.v. Basting of Hemp , Broaching them, or spitting them 
upon long sticks. 

4 . To pierce (a cask, etc.) so as to draw the 
liquor; to tap. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan\ 52 Brochyn or settyn a vesselle broehe, 
attamino. 1530 Palsgr. 471/1, I broehe a wyne vessel, je 
Perce. 1579 Fenton Guiccuird. 1. 31 It is too daungerous to 
broach a vcsscll of poyson. 1650 60 Pepys Diary (1879) 1 . 
87 We broached a vessel of ale that we had sent fur among 
us. X707 Karquhak Beaux' Sirat. 1. i. 2 Here, Tapster, 
broach Number 1706. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. xliii. 

25 A pipe of wine was broached. 

b. Also with the liquor as object. 

1650 Baxter Saints R. 1. v. § i (1654? 49 For you, Chris¬ 
tians, is this wine broached. 1713 Lend. <y Countr. Bmv. 
t 1742 1 80 Time for broaching such Beer. 1866 Kingsley 
llemv. iii. 77 French wine which had just been broached. 

c. Jig., and of a vein, blood. 

*573 G. Harvey Letterdk. 11884 9 So cunning .. to bru, 
and so reddi to broehe debate. 1575 J . Still Gamut. Gurton 
it. iii, Ye see. one end lapt of this my short devise. Now 
must we broehe t'other to. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. 11. 4S9 
Bloud was ready to be broach'd. 1817 J. Gilchrist Intell. 
Patrimony 157 He could wrench out a tooth, broach a 
vein, splice a bone. 1871 Browning Pr. Hohcnst. 1867 One 
way I bid broach the blood O' the world. 

6 . trans/. and fig. I'o pierce or break into, in 
order to liberate or extract something; to Map’ 
(a bed of coal or other mineral . 

1583 SrANYHURsi .Zi//mi.<Arb. 20 With poyncted llatchet 
thee mountan he broached. 1592 Grelne Disput. Addr. 1, 
1 haue broacht vp the secrete-, of vice. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 
371 A Coumrcy -. where God broached a rich vein of gold 
for this particular purpose. 1839 M urciuson Situr. Syst. 
1. xxxv. 470 The uppermost coal bed., was termed the 
* broachcoal,' as being the index by which the rich field 
was broached or tapped. 1847 Miller First I/upr. x. 167 
The Dudley coal field seems to have been broached just in 
lime. 

7 . To give vuit or publicity to; to give out; to 
begin conversation or discussion about, introduce, 
moot. (The chief current sense.) 

1579 To.mson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 49 1 To broch a newe 
and stratingc doctrine. 1593 Hooker Fed . Pol. Pref. v. 
§ 3 To broach my private conceit I should be loth. 1614 
T. Adams Divotl's Banket 52 Eiiery Nouelist .. must 
broach new opinions. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 457 f 2 
La.>t Frida\ > Letter, in which I broached my Project of a 
News* Paper. 1796 Morse Amcr. Gcog. I. 317 note, He 
[Dr. Franklin] broached the idea of the American Philoso¬ 
phical Society, i860 Motley Netherl. (986S) II. xiv. 203 
Failing in that we broached the third point. 

8 . tec.Jin. To pick, indent, or furrow the surface 
of stone with a narrow-pointed stone-chisel called 
a broach, or puncheon. (The kind of work pro¬ 
duced varies in different localities.) 

‘544 Chapel Roll in Gloss. Goth. A rchtt. 1845 L 74 
hewinge, brochinge, and scaplyn uf stone for the chapell. 
1703 TMoresby Let. Ray , To broyeh, or broach , as Masons 
an Atchler, when with the small point of their ax, they make 
it full of little pits or small holes. 1808 Jamieson, To broach, 
to rough-hew. 1876 Gwilt Archit. 1236 l‘he face of the 
stone should be previously droved, and then broached. 

Broach .brJ«tJ\ v. 2 A ant. [perh. a use of 
Broach r. 1 , in sense of ‘ turn’ (as on a spit).] 

1 . intr. in phrase, To broach A>(said of the ship^ : 
to veer suddenly so as to turn the side to wind¬ 
ward. or to meet the sea. 

1705 Dampier Voy. II. iii. 6 If the Ship, .should prove 
unruly, as..by her broaching to again>t all endeavours, 
which often happens, when a fierce gust comes. 1762-9 
Falconer Shipxvr. 11. 639 If broaching sideway to the sea. 
Our dropsied ship may founder by the lee. 1800 A. Duncan 
Mariner's Chron. 11804 H. 77 She lost her steerage way, 
broachcd-to,and upset, the sea rolling over and over 1829 
Marryat F . Mildmay v, The vessel.. broached to, thai 
is, came with her broadside to the wind and sea. 1840 R. 
Dana Bef. Mast xxxil 126 They hove the w heel up just in 
time to save her from broaching to. 

2 . trans. To cause the ship to veer or swerve 
to windward, to bring with her broadside lo the 
wind and sea. 

1762 9 Falconer Shi/nor. 11. 376 Broach the vessel to the 
westward round. 1875 Bedford Sailo/s Pockd-bk. vi. 229 
It too often happens that some of the men catch crabs w’itn 
their oars, and broach the boat to. 

Hence Broa ching-to vbl. sb. 

1762 9 Falconer Shifnvr. in. 11819) 9^ They dread her 
broaching-to. 1875 Bedford Sailors Pockd-bk. vi. 218 
The one great danger, when running before a broken sea, 
is that of broaching-to. 

Broached brJ»uJt),///. a. Also 6 broched. 
[f. Broach z). 1 +-kd.J 

1 . Pierced, tapped, set running. 

*633 Ford Broken Hrt. v. ii, It [the blood] sparkles like 
a lusty wine new broach’d. 1652BENLOW1.S Theoph. \\. lxii, 
Kach broached Vein. 1847 Disraeli Tattered iv. xii, Oxen 
roasted whole, and broached hogsheads. 

2 . Set on foot, started, introduced. 

1547 Homilies 1. Contention 1. (1859' 134 He is of the 
new sort. .he is a new-broached brother. 1548 Hall Chron. 
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11809) 457 Thy* broched and begoime enterprite. 1612 T. 
Taylor Comm. Titut i. 2 New broached novelties. 

Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life <$■ Writ. (183a) 1 . 315 The 
business now broached. 

3 . Of stone: Chiselled with a ‘ broach'. 

1625 Minutes of Town Council in Hist. Glasgow xxi. 
(x 83 i) :8i The stane work thairof to be small brotchet 
work. 1876 Gwilt Archit. 1236. 1880 Archaeol. Atliana 
VIII. 137 The munis would be built..with brouebed stones 
at Ouseburn, and plain stones elsewhere. 

Broacher (brJu'tJaj). Also 6-7 brocher. [f. 

Broach v. + -eh *.] 

1 . One who broaches : chiefly iu sense 7 of the vb. 

1587 Fleming Contu. llolinsheti III. 1555/2 Ballard., 
who was the first brocher of this treason. 1628 Earle Micro¬ 
cosm. xii. lArb.) 33 A broacher of more newes then hogs¬ 
heads. 1674 N. I aikfax Bulk & Selv. 51 Our happy wontfer 
of ingenuity, and best broacner of new light, Mr. Isa. 
Newton. 1710 Toland Rejl. Sacheverelts Scrm, n Per¬ 
nicious Broachers of a Doctrine. 1886 G. Allen Darwin 
vi. 104 Among all broachers of new theories. 

t 2 . A spit. Obs. 

1700 Drvden Fables (1721) 157 On five sharp broachers 
rank’d the roast they turn'd. 1725 Pope Odyss. xtv. at 
Smoaking back the tasteful viands drew, Broachers and all. 

Broaching brJwtJiq), vbl. sb. Also 6 broeh- 
ing e. [f. Broach v . l + -iso L] 

1 . Piercing, spitting; tapping (a cask), etc. 

x6xi Cotgr., Ajforage .. w ine . .paied upon the broaching 
of euery vessell retailed. 1615 Markham Lug. llousew. 11. 
it fx668 69 The spitting and broaching of meat. 

2 . Introduction, mooting, origination of opinions. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. I/ist.ii 619) 355 Continuall argu¬ 
ing, and broching of intricate quirks. 1600 Dekkek Gentle 
Craft i. 1862) 10 He sets more discord of a noble house By 
one day’s broaching in his pickthank talcs, Thau can be 
salved again in twenty years. 1835 Won raw. Let. to B. 
Montagu t June, The first broaching of the Reform Bill. 

3 . The first liquor run from a cask on tapping it. 

1650 Galqen Fun. Serm. Bp. Brovmrig 1660) 143 The 
first broachings of a vessel. 166a Fuller Worthies •18401 
111 . 171 His mother did not carelessly cast away his youth 
• as the first broachings of a vessel'. 

4 . The chiselling of stone w itli a broach. 

1876 Gwjlt Archit. § 1914 If broaching is jK-rfonncd 
without droving, .it is never so regular. 1880 Archaeol. 
Acliaua VIII. 285 The broaching or crosshatching and 
other conventionalities of the Romans. 

5 . Comb, broaching-bit (see quot. ; broach- 
ing-thurmal, -thurmer, -turner, a chisel for 
‘ broaching 1 stone. 

x88x Raymond Mining Gloss , Broaching-bit. a tool used 
to restore the dimensions of a bore-hole which has been con¬ 
tracted by the swelling of the marl or clay walls. 

Broaching, ///. a. [f. Bruach v.i + -i.\u -.] 
Piercing, stabbing. 

1566 Brant Horace Sat. 1. Fvijb, Morishc pykes, and 
brochyng spcarcs. 

Broad ,br£d\ a. Forms: 1 brad, 2-3 brad, 
3-6 brod, 4-6 brode, 6 broode, 4-5 brood, 
6- broad. Alsu north. 3-4 brad, (bradd), 4-3 
brade, 4- St. braid. Com fared broader, -est 
(i braedre, brddre ; br&dost ; 4-3 braddere, 
braddest ; bredder). [Common Tcul. : OF. 
brad, identical with OFris. bred, OSax. bred (MDu. 
bred L)u. breed \ OlKb (MIIG. and mod.G.) 
breil. OX. brei' 6 -r, (Sw., Da. bred), Goth, braif-s 
OTeut. *braido-z\ no related words are known 
even in Teutonic, except its own derivatives: see 
Breadth, Brede.] 

1 . Extended in the direction measured from side 
to side ; wide. Opposed to narrow, 

a 1000 C.rdman's Gen. 9^4 < Gr ) Brad blado. c 1000 Ags. 
Fs. cxxxvifi]. 1 Ofer Babiloue bradumstreams, c 1205 Lav. 
763s pc stclene brond swidc brad [<.*1275 brod] and swi 5 e 
long, a 1340 Ham tole Psalter viii. 7 Swa by the brad way 
thai ga till hell. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 386 With banys 
gret &schuldrys braid, c 1380 Wyclif (1880V 249 pc 
brode weie to hclle. c 1440 I ”ork Myst . xxxii. 19 My for- 
hed both brente is and brade. c 1449 Pecock Refr. 374 
Xornan is without a place long and brood. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cxxxiv. 113 To make his foreste lenger and 
bredder. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. xxvi. 121 The braid 
..way of deadly syn that leidis to hel. 1580 Sidney - 4 /*- 
eadia 239 About his neck he wore a brode and gorgeous 
collor. 1598 Barret Theor. War res iv. i. 95 The Broad 
square is the battell which conteineth more, or as much, as 
twise so many men in front, as in flank. 1611 Bible Job 
xi. 9 Broader then the sea. a 176a Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. II. xlvL 30 Not half so broad, as the broadest part of 
1 he Thames.. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Fraet. Agrie. 1 417 A 
broad chest is an excellence in a hunter, 
b. — in transverse measurement. 

a 1000 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) Introd., Brittene inland 
is ehta hund mila lang and twa hund brad. 1297 R. Glouc. 

1 Koure hondred myle brod from Est to Weste. c 1384 
Chaucer //. Fame 792 Alitel rounded as a sercle Paraven- 
tnre brode as a coyerclc. 1587 Fleming Contn. Hoi in shed 
111.1981/1 Atwentie score brode from banke to bankeaboue. 
1601 Hollano Pliny I. 76 Almost an acre and a halfe 
broad. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 109 A Leaf no 
broader than a Three-pence. 1885 Fall Stall G. 23 Feb. 
11/1 The later Scouts are to be 5 ft. longer and 2 ft. broader. 

C. Applied technically to certain fabrics, now 
or originally distinguished by their width, as 
Broad Cloth, q.v., broad glass (D 2) ; also broad 
silk as distinguished from silk ribbons ; whence 
broad-silk^loom, -weaver, broad stuffs, broad trade, 
broad weaver . 


1 168a Land. Gas. No. 1762/4 Mr. John Guile, Broad- 

Weaver .. in Spittle-fields. 1723 /bid. No. 6x89/4 John 
JacobsBroad Silk Weaver, ibid. No. 6190/9 Richard 
Gardner .. Broad-Weaver. 1727 De Foe Fng. Tradesm. 
xxi, We now make at home all the fine broad-silks, velvets, 
brocades. 1826 Annual Reg. 59/1 The throwsters, the 
broad trade manufacturers, and the dyers admitted their 
superiority .. But the ribband manufacturers, etc. 1841 
1 Fenny Cycl. XIX. 490/1 A recent contrivance by which 
I the broad-silk loom had been made applicable to ribbon¬ 
weaving. 1883 American V. 262 The finest broad-silks .. 
were produced in Macclesfield. 

t d. Broad gold , money : see Broad-piece. 

1688 Loud. Gas. No. 2352/2 Exchanging of Broad Mony 
for Clipt. 1702 / bid. No. 3814/4 A Piece of Broad Gold of 
K. Charles 1. in his Annour. 1724 /bid. No. 6300/2 Two 
Persons have been offering to change Broad Gold for 
Guineas .. They had 68 Broad Pieces. 

2 . Less definitely as to direction (C. g. where 
length is nut applicable, or not in question : Of 
great extent, extensive, wide, ample, spacious. 

a 1000 Elene 917 iGr.) Is his rice brad, e 1205 Lav. 5087 
In amne bradne feld |c 1275 in to one brode feldej. a X300 
Cursor M. 8530 Oner al pis werld brade. c 1394 F. FI. 
C/edc 118 Wc buldefi a tmrw}, a brod and a large, la X400 
Morte Arth. :o6 He salle .. Bryne Bretayne fie brade. 
c 1440 Fromp. Farr. 52 Brode or large of space, spaciosus. 
1526 Filgr. Ferf W. dc W. 1531) 7 T he hole brode worlde. 
1671 Milton F. K. 11.339 1 ° ample space under the broad¬ 
est shade. 1784 Cow ter Task 11. 23 Human nature’s 
broadest, foulest blot. 1814 A. Wilson Rab «y Ringan , As 
though braid Scotland had been a’ his ain. 1843 Lever J. 
Hinton vii, 1x878) 47 The broad and swelling lands, that 
stretched away, .far as the eye could reach, 
t b. Of time. Obs. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. F. B. 659 Fro mony a brod day byforc 
ho barayne ay byene. 

+ 3. Large in amount, ample, plentiful. Obs. 
a 1000 Beowulf 6201 Bea^as and brad gold, a 1235 Alter. 
R • X02 Mid brod schome & sunne. a 1300 Cursor M. 37x3 
His brade ,v.r. brood] blissing he him gaue. c 1325 L. E. 
A Hit. F. B. 584 Hit is a brod wonder. 

+ b. Abounding, lull of. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor .1/. 24744 Sua brad of hir blis es fie wai. 
e 1320 Sir Tristr. 177 Of folk fic feld was brade. 

4 . Wide open ; fully expanded. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 23 Hie hine mid bradre hand slogan, 
i 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 67 Sume hine slogan on hys 
ansiene niid hera brada handen. a 1300 Cursor M. 17837 
Til heuen fiai lifted pair eien brade. 1607 Dekker & Web¬ 
ster Ilist. Sir T, Wyat 19 Wee stand high in mans opinion, 
and the worldes broad eye. 

b. csf. Of day, daylight, etc. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 107 Ful oft, whan it is brode 
day. 1530 Paesgr. 201 2 Broode duye, grant jour. 1579 
Fulke Krfut. Rastel 722 We do not light wax cancels 
in y* brod day light. 1664 Decay Chr. J'iety ♦ J. It no 
longer seeks the shelter of night and darkness, but ap¬ 
pears in the broadest light. 1690 Locke <J.> If children 
were left alone in the dark, they would be no more afraid 
than in broad sunshine. 171a Berkeley Aleiphr, iv. § 3 
A solitary walk before it was broad daylight. 1821 Shelley 
Frometk. L'nb. n. ii. 25 Awake through all the broad noon¬ 
day. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth Ill. 149 It cannot be con¬ 
cealed .. it will all out to die broad day. 1879 Lockyer 
Elem. Astro/r. iii. xxiv. 125 The comet 01 1843.. was visible 
in broad daylight. 

5 . Plainly displayed before the mental vision ; 
plain, clear, obvious; ‘ pronounced *, emphatic, 
explicit. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth, It. v. 49 How brode shewefi fie 
errour and fie folie of }ow men. <t 1577 Gascoigne Voy. 
Holland, I name no man, for that were brode before. 1609 
Bentley Phal. 184 Surely this is a hint broad enough. 
1709 Strvpe Ann. Ref. Introd. § 1. 8 Mary’, Queen of Scot¬ 
land, and the Dauphin .. gave broad signs of tneir pretences 
to the Crown of England. 1825 Scott Talisman < 18631 
2x5 He understands or guesses thy meaning—be not so 
broad, I pray thee. 1861 Parker Goth. Archit. 1. v. (1874) 
161 There is no broad line of distinction. Mod. The hint is 
too broad to be mistaken. 

b. Most apparent; prominent,outstanding,gene¬ 
ral, main. (Opposed to ‘ subordinate *, * minute ’.) 

i860 Kingsley Mi sc. I. 10, I merely take the broad facts 
of the story. 1869 Huxley in Set. Opinion 28 Apr. 486/2 
A knowledge of phe] broad outlines [of a subject]. 1885 
Manck. Exam, 6 May 5/r The broad features of the acci¬ 
dent. 

0 . Of language (or the speaker) : a. Plain- 
spoken, outspoken (often in a bad sense); unre¬ 
served, not mincing matters. 

1588 in l/arl. Mise. (1809) 11 . 81, I. .have been very often 
ashamed to hear so broad speeches of the King and the 
Pope, a x6x 1 Chapman Iliad j. 224 His wrath, that this 
broad language gave. 1651 Gataker Disc. Apol. 77 With- 
out anie broad or uncivil language. 1710 Steele Taller 
No. 208 r 3 A fulsom Way of commending you in broad 
terms. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. vii. (L.I The broadest 
and most repulsive declaration of all the Calvinistic tenets. 
1870 Jebb Sophocles* Eledra (ed. 2) 36/1 She now repeats 
the avow’al in broader terms. 

+ b. Coarse, unrefined, vulgar. Obs. 

1400 Caxton Eneydos 2, 1 toke an olde boke, and..the 
englysshe was so rude and brood that 1 coude not wele 
vnderstande it. 1589 R. Harvey FI. Fere, (i860) 19 Spcakc 
a broad word .. amongst huntsmen in chaze, you shall bo 
leasht for your labor: as one that disgraceth a gentlemans 
pastime, .with the termes of a h cards man. 

C. Loose, gross, indecent. 

1580 North Plutarch (1676139 To snort one with another, 
w-ithout any broad speeches or uncoinly jests. x6xx Cotgr., 
Fn gras, a broad, or bawdie, tale. 2628 Earle Micro¬ 
cosm, xlix. )Arb.) 70 Onely with broad and obscccne wit. 
a 1700 Drvden* Ovid's Art of Lore 1. 882 Broad words will 
make her innocence afraid. 1824 W. 1 kving T, Trav. I. 


278 Laughing outrageously al a broad story. x88a Traill 
Sterne 15 A collection of comic but extremefy broad ballads. 

7 . Of pronunciation: Perhaps orig.: With 'wider* 
or Mower* vowel-sounds (i. c. with the back or 
the front oral cavity more dilated); but commonly 
used of a strongly-marked dialectal or v ulgar pro¬ 
nunciation of any kind, e. g. 1 Broad Yorkshire \ 
'Broad Devonshire\ ‘Broad Cockney*. Broad 
Scotch: the Lowland Scotch vernacular. 

153a (sec CA 1580 A. Golding Pref. Verses in Baret's 
Air., The dittrence. .Of brode North speech and Sowthren 
snioothednesse. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece 1. i. (1715) 3 
The Ancient Greeks pronounc'd the letter o broad fike 
the Diphthong oi>, as in our English word All. 17*4 
De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1820) 236 A broad north-country* 
tone. 2787 Burns Brigs 0/ Ayr 167 In plain braid Scots 
hold forth a plain braid story. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
I. 320 His oaths .. were uttered with the broadest accent of 
his province. 1859 Blac/nu. Mag. Sept. 255/2 Broad York- 
shire talked all over the ship. 1877 Sweet Phonetics x8 In 
1 he broad London pronunciation inis lengthening of origin¬ 
ally short vowels is extremely common. 

t b. Of sound : Full, deep, low in pitch. Obs. 

X607 Topsell Four-f Beasts 358 The females have a shrill 
and sharper voice then the males, which is fuller and 
broader. 

8. Unrestrained, kept within no narrow' bounds ; 
going to full lengths. 

1603 Siiaks. Ham. ill. iv. 2 His prankes haue been too 
broad to bcare with. 1813 Scribbleomajtia 127 Kenny pos- 
sesses some requisites for broad farce. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. I. 307 She was the picture of broad, hone>t, 
vulgar enjoyment. 1875 Jowett Plato fed. 3) I. 183 The 
mirth is broader, the irony more sustained. 

f 9 . Widely diffused; spread all abroad. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. til. iv. 23 As broad, and generall, a% 
the casing Ayre. 

10. Having a wide range, extensive; widely ap¬ 
plicable, inclusive, general. 

|i74i-a H. Walpole Lett. II. Mann 1 . 93 The Tories, .if 
Tories there are, for now one hears of nothing but the 
Broad Bottom; it is the reigning cant word, and means, the 
taking all parties and people indifferently into the ministry.] 
X871 Mohley Voltaire (x886) 45 Intellectual education in 
the broadest sense that was then possible. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. III. xxi. 619 Personal feeling must be sacri¬ 
ficed to save, .broader principles. 1875 Hamekton Intell, 
Life x. y. 387 A broad rule .. applicable to all imaginable 
cases. 

11 . Characterized by breadth of opinion or senti¬ 
ment ; liberal, catholic, tolerant, allowing wide 
limits to ‘ orthodoxy *. (Cf. Breadth 4, Broad 
Church.) 

183a L. Hunt Poems 226 With his broad heart to win his 
way to heaven. 1850 {See Broad Church]. 1873 Lowell 
Among my Bks. Ser. ti. 323 Keats had the broadest mind. 
1886 Morley Crit. Misc. I, 78 Even good opinions are 
worth very little unless wc hola them in a broad, intelligent 
and spacious way. 

12 . Art. Characterized by artistic ‘breadth’; 
executed with a view to general effect rather than 
to special details. Cf. 5 b, and see Breadth 5. 

1862 Grote Greece 11. liv. IV. 561 A portrait of him drawn 
in colours broad and glaring. 1879 Sala in Daily Tel. 8 
May, Two broad, powerful, and vividly expressed portraits. 
1885 Athena:uni 30 May 702/3 Broad and rich in tone and 
colour. 

13 . Phrases. + In the broad or the long : in one 
way or another. Its as broad as its long (or as 
long as its broad) : it comes to the same thing 
either way, it makes no difference. 

168a Scarlett Exchanges X71 If the Principal.. doth 
force his factor one way or other, in the broad or the long, 
to make up his Disbursements. 1687 R. L'Estrange 
An sir. Diss. 6 Whether the Church of England-Men Reject 
the Roman Catholiques, or the Roman Catholiques Reject 
the Church of England-Mcn, 'its lust as Broad as it is 
Ixmg. a 1704 —(J.) It is as broad as long, whether they 
rise to others, or bring others down to them. 1775 Gouy. 
Morris in Sparks Life 4 Writ. (1832) I. 55 It is as long as it 
is broad—the more [troops] that are sent to Quebec the less 
they can send to Boston. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. 11. 
ix. 113 The sharper the famine, the higher are prices, and 
the higher I sell, the more I can spend.. and so it's as 
broad as it's long. 

B. sb. [mostly elliptical.] 

11 . Breadth: only in phrase in, on, 0 , a brode ; 
now represented by Abroad adv. 

a x2oo Cursor M. 347 pis werld .. Seit for to be un lang 
and brad, c 1420 A nturs of A rth. xxxv, Beddus braudent 
o brode. 1436 Faston Lett . 281 1 . 386 The straungiers ar 
soore a dradde, and dar not come on brode. 

2 . The broad part, the full breadth (of the 
back, the foot, etc.). 

1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 394 The Broad of the Foot. 
Mod. To lie on the broad of one s back. 

f 3 . * Broadcloth. Obs. 

c 1300 Arnolde Chron. (1811.' 73 Clothes called f> n brodes 
of the makyng of Essex. 

f 4 . = Broad-piece. Obs. 

1710 Lond. Gas. No. 4672/4 A .. Purse, with 30 Guineas 
and 5 Brodes in it. 1726 Amherst Terrar EH xlii. 224 
Presenting one of the collectors with a broad (piece) or half 
a broad. 1763 Snelling Gold Coin 28 (L.) When the twenty 
shilling pieces, commonly called guineas, were coined in 
the reign of Charles II, then the unites of the Common¬ 
wealth, Charles I, and James I, received the name of 
broads or broad-pieces. 

5 . In East Anglia, an extensive piece of fresh 
water formed by the broadening out of a river. 
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[1711 Act 9 A fine in Land. Gaz. No. 4870/2 Fen*. Lakes, 
broad Waters, or other Places of resort for Wild Fowl.] 
1787 Marshall Norfolk lE. D. S.) Broads, fresh-water 
lakes (.that is, broad waters ; in distinction to narrow waters, 
or rivers'. 1812 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 307 A broad is the 
spread of a river into a sheet of water. 184a E. Jesse Sc . 4- 
Tales Country Life 1 . 82 The graceful bendings of the 
stream, sometimes opening into shallow broads. 1884 G. 
C. Davies {title) Norfolk Broads and Rivers; or, the Water¬ 
ways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. 

attrib . 1883 Academy 8 Dec. 377/1 The artistic aspect of 

the Broad district. 

0 . slang, (pi.) Having cards. 

181a J. H. Vaux Flash Diet, Broads , cards ; a person e.\- 
pert at which is said to be a good broad-flayer. 1834 
H. Ainsworth Rookwood iv. ii, I oick the broads. 

C. adv . [in OE. a distinct word hade, ME. 
brode x but on the mutescence of final -e, levelled 
with the adj.] 

1 . In a broad or extensive way ; broadly, widely, 
fnlly; far, abroad. 

a 1000 Caedmon* 1 Gen. 223 (Gr.) Fison brade bebujeb. 
1297 R. Glouc. 417 Pur blod sprong & wende aboute broce 
& wyde. ^^350 Will.Pateme 753 A tri appeltre .. J>at was 
braunched ful brode. 1590 Spenser F. Q. Prol., Whose 

¥ raises. .To blazon broad emongst her learned throng, a 1744 
‘ope (J.) Broad burst the lightnings, deep the thunders roll. 
+ b. With eyes wide open, with a stare. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Chan. Yew. Prol. <V T. 867 Though ye 
looken neuer so brode and stare, c 1430 Hymns Virg. <y<\ 
(1867) 37 Summe staren broode & moun not se. 

2 . Outspokenly, unreservedly. 

^ c 1386 Chaucer K/its. T. 741 Crist spak himself ful broode 
in holy writ, c 1440 York Myst. xix. 89 Thou burdis to 
brode l 1607 Shaks. Tim. ill. iv. 64 Who can speake broader, 
then hee that has no house to put his head in? 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. v. 29 We don’t quite fancy when 
women and ministers come out broad and square, and go 
beyond us in matters of either modesty or morals. 

+ b. To laugh broad \ to laugh freely, without 
restraint, grossly, 

1643 Milton Divorce Introd. (1851) 6 The brood of Belial 
..will laugh broad perhaps. 16^8 W. Burton I tin. Anton. 
50 The wise men of the age will laugh broad at these .. 
enquiries. 

3 . With a broad pronunciation or ‘accent’; 
with the vowels of dialectal or vulgar speech. 

c 153a Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 899 Ye shal pro¬ 
nounce your e as ye do in latyn, almost as brode as ye pro¬ 
nounce your a in englysshe. 1596 Edxv. Ill , 11. i. 12 And 
then spoke broad, With epithets & accents of the Scots. 
Mod. * We Devonshire men speak very broad.' 

4 . Broad awake, broad waking: fully awake, 
wide awake. 

1583 Stanyhurst sEneis 11. (Arb.) 53 From sleepe 1 broad 
waked. 1626 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 152 We dreamc 
broad-waking. 1666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2 127 Then 
shall he be broad awake. 1736 Wesley IVks^ 11872)!. 29 
Being in bed, but broad awake. 1844 G. S. F a be a Eight 
Dissert. 11 . 352 The bard seems to have been broad awake. 

5 . Naut. (Cf. Large. Wide.) 

i860 Merc. Mar. Mag. VII. 82 Alight was seen broad on 
the port bow [i, e. a good deal to the left of the point right 
ahead]. 

D. Comb, [from culj. and adv.] 

1 . General, a. parasynthctic, as broad-backed, 
-based, -beamed , -bladed, -bodied, -bosomed, - bot¬ 
tomed, -boug/ied, -breasted , -buttocked, -chested, 
-eared, • eyed, -flapped, -fronted, -headed (1530), 
-hearted, -hoofed, - horned , - limbed\ -listed, -mar¬ 
gined, -minded, -nosed, - shouldered, -skirted , -souled, 
-stented, -striped, -tailed, -toed , -wayed, -wheeled, 
-winged, etc., etc.; b. adverbial, as broad-built , 
flashing, -grinning , - spread, -spreading, etc. 

1651 Advt. in Proc. Parliament No. 81 A short Sorrell 
Mare ..’broad backed. 1857 Emerson Poems 49 We will 
climb the broad-backed hills. 1769 Phil. Trans. L 1 X. 
310 A' v broad-based pyramid. 1835 1 . Tavlor Spir. Despot. 
vi. 263 A broad-based hierarchy. 1883 Harper’s Mag. 
Feb. 395/1 Brown-sailed, *broad-beamed old luggers. 1875 
Jowf.tt Plato (ed. 2) 1 .160 The fruit of the *broad*l>osomed 
earth. 1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3837/4 A Silver Tankard, 
•broad bottom’d. 1804 Lo. Eldon in G. Rose Diaries(i%66 
II. 79 Forming an administration upon those broad-bot¬ 
tomed principles. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. App. 
xxxiv, The * broad-breasted earth, the spacious skie. 1797 
Coleridge Christabel 1. vi, The huge broad-breasted, old oak 
tree. 1768 Wales in Phil. Trans. LX. 109 Their persons 
. .seem to be low; but pretty ’broad built. 1662 Fuller 
Worthies (1840) Ill. 288 He had, as I may say, a ’broad- 
chested soul, favourable to such who differed from him. 
1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . 111. 92 That other chief Taller and 
broader-chested than the rest. 1606 Shaks. Ant. <V Cl. 1. 
v. 29 ’Broad-fronted Ctesar. 1530 Palsgr. 307/1 ’Brode* 
heeded, embrabile. 1838 Proc. Berio. Nat. Club I. vi. 
163 Cover the wood with broad-headed nails. *719 De 
Foe Crusoe (Hotten) 414 A very generous ’broad-hearted 
Man. 1585 Act 27 Elis, xvii, Any cloth .. of like making 
called’Broad-listed Whites. 1599 M arston Sco. Villanie 
167 Base blew-coates, tapsters, ’broad-minded slaues. 1882 
Lo. Blanoforo in Daily Nexus 7 Feb. 3 No more broad¬ 
minded than .. the Church they have seceded from. 159* 
Percivall Sp. Diet., Esfaldudo ’broad shouldered, tea. 
bulosus. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 178 Robust, 
broad-shouldered, with dark complexion. 1809 W. 1 rving 
Knickerb . (1861) 115 A ’broad-skirted coat with huge but¬ 
tons. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2211/4 ^ duskish brown bald 
Mare, ’broad spread. 1591 Stenser Ruins of Time 452 
’Broad spreading like an aged tree. 1802 Bingley A rum. 
Biog. (1813) 1 . 467 The ’Broad-tailed Sheep. 1816 G.Col- 
man Br. Grins, Mr. Champern . i. (1872' 296 Like ’broad- 
wheeled wagons without springs. 1816 Keats To brother 
George, The ’broad-wing’d sea-gull never at rest. 


2 . Special comb.: broad-band (see quots. ; 
broad beau (see Bean 1) ; broad-bill, a name for 
several birds having broad hills, esp. ihe Shoveller 
and Spoonbill ; broad-blown a in full bloom, 
full-blown; broad-eyed a., having large eyes, 
with eyes wide open ; broad - glass, window- 
glass ; also attrib., as broad-glass-house, -maker ; 
broad-horn, a kind of Hat boat used on Ameri¬ 
can rivers; broad-leaf (Bol.), a tree ( Termin • 
alia latifolia) found in Jamaica; also a local 
name for the Greater Plantain ( Plant ago major ; 
broad-man, broads-man dial.), one who lives 1 
near the Norfolk Broads; broad-mouthed a., hav¬ 
ing a broad mouth ; also of words) plain-spoken, 
insolent (obs.); broad-seed J/ot.), the English 
name of the genus Ulospermum ; broad-set a., 
stoutlyformed, thick-set jbroad-silk,broad trade, 
broad-weaver (see Broad i c.) ; broad-spoken a., 
using plain language, plain-spoken. 

1629 Boyd Last Battell 6431 Jam.) The verie euill thoughts 
of the wicked in that day shalbe spread out and laide in 
’broad-band before the face of God. 1847 Haiuweli , 
Broad-band, corn laid out in the sheaf on the band, anti 
spread out to dry after rain. North : [see also Jamieson, 
and Atkinson Proi’inc. Danly s. v. ] 1783 Bryant Flora 

Disetetica 83 The common Broad Bean is a native of 
Egypt. 1819 Rees Cycl. s. v. Vicia , The long-pods, broad 
Spanish, ancf white-blossomed bean. 1634 Althorp MS. in 
Simpkinson IVashingtons Introd. 23, l eaks 7- Peckards 3 
—’Broad-bills 5. 1802 G. Montagu Qrnith. Diet. (1833' 55. 
[1602 Shaks. Ham. tti. iii, 81 With all his Crimes 'broad 
hlowne, as fresh as May.] 1855 Tennyson Maud r. xiit. 9 
His face .. lias a broad-blown comeliness red and white. 
1877 Dowoen Shaks. Primer vi. 72 Bottom in his broad- 
blown self-importance. <11611 Chatman /Had vm. 173 
* Brood-eyed Joves proud will. 1655 H. Vaughan Silex 
Scint. t. <18581 23 Some fast asleepe, others broad-eyed. 
1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 122 The glass-houses, both for 
Vessells and ’broad-glass. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4723/3 Any 
broad Glass-house within trie Kingdom. 1712 ibid. No. 
4951/4 Broad Glass, or Window.Glass .. sold by any of the 
Broaaglass-makers. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 651 Next to 
it in cheapness of material may be ranked broad or spread 
window-glass. 1839-40 \V. Irving IVolferfs R. 1855) 193 
A flat-bottomed family boat, technically called a ’broad- 
horn. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 255 ’Broad-leaf Tree .. 
grows to a very considerable size. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1 . 
534 Broad Leaf, the Terminalia latifolia , a tree, native of 
Jamaica. 188a Blachu. Mag. Jan. 100 The fixed belief 
among a large number of ' Broadsmen is that they breed 
upon the land. 1884 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xix. 
145 The Broadman’s food is chiefly fish and fowl. 1594 
Gref.ne Selimus Wks. iGrosart XIV. 286 Your squared 
words And ’broad-inouth’d tearmes. 1864 Mag. for } "oung 
May 170 A broad-mouthed glass jar. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4465/6 A plain *broad-set light gray Marc. 1858 W. Ki.us 
l ’is. Madagascar ii. 47 He was .. rather broad-set than 
corpulent. 

Broad, Sc. form of Board : cf. Brod. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. <1858) I. 3 Part tha fand ui aid 
broades of bukis. 1801 Macs kill Poems (1644 1 67 Window 
broads just painted red. 

t Broad, v. Obs. Also 4 north, bradc. [f. the 
adj.] trans. To broaden, spread abroad, expand. 

a 1250 Ozul Sf Night. 1312 pe 'abiianMiig i> so ibroded. 
a 1340 H ampole Psalter cxviii[xix]. 32 When thou bradid 
[dilatasti] my hert. Bradynge of hert is delytynge of right* 
wisnes. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeless 11. 141 pe blessid bredd 
brodid his wyngis. 

Broad-arrow, -head : see Arrow III. 
Broa'd-ax. An ax with a broad head, used 
for hewing timber, and formerly in war. 

135a Minot Poems (1825) 29 To batail .. With brade ax, 
and with bowes bent, c 1400 Eftfh. 737 iTurnb. 1843) 
Summe had twybyll, brodax, ancf nawger. c 1450 Gloss. 
Garla/uie in Wright Voc. 137 Dolabra, (gloss.) brode axe. 
1530 Palsgr. 201/2 Broode axe, hache large. 1855 W. Sar¬ 
gent B ruddock's Raped. 84 A roof of puncheons, ruddy 
shaped with the broad-axe. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 

111 . xvi. 494 They .. split open his doors with broad-axes. 

Broa'd-brim. eolloq. 

a. A hat with a broad brim. b. A nickname 
for one who wears such a hat ; a Quaker. 

1797 Lamb Lett. iii. (1837 1 . 75 The congregation of broad¬ 
brims, .were too much for his gravity. 1855 S. Lover Ha/uiy 
A/uly xxxvi, ‘Now Ifire] once throughmy broad-brim , 
quoth Ephraim. 1863 Sala Caft. Danger. I. x. 310 There 
are hearts of gold among those Broadbrims. 

Hence Broad-brimmed a.; Broad-brimmer, 
a broad-brimmed hat (eolloq.). 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2350/4 One silver broad brim’d Bason. 
1716 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. I. iii. 12 The parson 
clapped on a broad brimmed hat. i860 Heads Hats 13 
Flat caps and broad-brimmers were .. fashionable. 1872 
Hardwick Trad. La/tc. 156 The wild huntsman may always 
be recognised by his broad-brimmed hat. 

Broadcast (br^-dkast), a., adv., sb. [f. Broad 
adv. + Cast pa. pple .] A. adj. 

1 . Of seed, etc.: Scattered abroad over the whole 
surface, instead of being sown in drills or rows, 
b. Of sowing ; Performed by this method. 

1767 A. Young Farmer's Lett. People 115 The sowing is 
either in the broad-cast mode, or by drilling. 1831 Sir J. 
Sinclair Corr. II. 424 No broad-cast sowing can equal it. 
1842 Lance Cott. Farmer 19 On broad-cast turnips, thirty 
bushels of lime per acre, was the quantity used, 

2 . fig ; a. Scattered widely abroad, widely disse¬ 
minated. b. Wide, as if scattering seed broadcast. 

1785 Burke Sf. Nab. A root's Debts Wks. IV. 205 With a 


broad-uist «>wing of his arm, he squanders over his Indian 
held a sum, etc. 1875 Siubls Const. Hist. III. xviii. 135 
Broadcast accusations. 

B. adv. Only in phr. To sow, scatter, throw, etc. 
broadcast. a. in Agric. 

183a Vcg. Subst. Food 38 Scattering the seed..over the 
whole surface .. is .. called sowing broad-cast. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 1 . 83 Seed sown either broad¬ 
cast or in drills. 

b.Jrj/. 

18x4 Sir R. Wilson Dia/y II. 391, 1 have, .thrown broad¬ 
cast a fruitful grain, and converted the soil of my banish¬ 
ment into a field that ought to be rich in future produce. 
1876 Green Short Hist. vi. § 6 <1882- 334 A host of spies 
were scattered broadcast over the land. 

C. sb. Broadcast sowing, or mode. 

1796 C. Marshall Garden, xv. (1813) 60 At broad-cast, 
iramplc the seed in with the feet. 1797 IIolcroft Stol- 
bergs Trav . (ed. 2) 111 . Ixxx. 224 The com has not been 
sown with broad-cast. 1866 Rogers Agric. Prices 1 . iii. 
50 The rate of seed to the acre.. where broadcast is adopted. 

Broa'dcast, v. [f. as prec. + Ca>t v.] 

1 . To scatter scud, etc.) abroad with the hand. 

1813 A. Young Essex Agric. 1 . 333 They sow. - the barley 

..spraining the first (halfI; and broad-casting the second. 
1836 Montgomery Pod's Portfolio 243 Sow in the mom 
thy seed .. Broad-cast it o’er the land. 1846 Jrul. R. Agr ■■. 
Soc . VII. 11. 591 It is preferable to hroadcast the guano. 

2 . fig. To scatter or disseminate widely. 

1829 1 . Taylor Enthus. iv. 270 I he doctrine of missionary 
zeal, .has been broad-cast over Christendom. 1880 Ruskin 
Lett, to Clergy 369 Showing his detestation of the sale of 
indulgences by broadcasting these gratis from his pulpit. 

Broad Church. [See Broad a. u.] 

A designation popularly applied to members of 
the Church of England who lake its formularies and 
doctrines in a broad or liberal sense, and hold that 
the church should be comprehensive and tolerant, 
so as to admit of more or less variety of opinion 
in matters of dogma and ritual. Also sometimes 
applied to the corresponding school of opinion in 
other churches. (Often attrib.) 

The phrase came into vogue about 40 year* ago, and i- 
framed on the analogy of the far older * High Church* and 
4 IaDw Church ’; but it is not used in the -ame manner, the 
Broad Churchmen, so called, not having, like the High ami 
ihe Ix)vv Church, a party organization, and seldom acting 
together a* a party. According to the Master of BaUlol 
• Prof. Jowclf, the term was first proposed i:i conversation, 
in his hearing, by the late A. II. Clough, and became collo- 
J quially familiar in Oxford circles, a few years before 1830. 

1 In 1850 Dean Stanley claimed in an article on the Gorham 
Controversy in the Edinburgh Rcviciu, that die Church of 
England as a whole is of necessity neither * High' nor 
' * Low but broad , in which there was evidently a reference 
to the term as one superior to party. But in 1853 the Rev. 
W J.Conybeare, in an article in the same Review on ‘Church 
Partiesused ‘ High *, * Low ', and ‘ Broad as recognized 
party designations. Already in the 17 th c. Dry den had rc 
ferred \Hi/ui .$• P. iii. 160' to the more tolerant divines of 
the church as * your sons of latitude \ 11. 187 * your sons of 
breadth*, <1. 229' ‘your broadway sons’. 

(1850 Stanley in Edinb. Rev. July 266 There is no need 

. for minute comparison of the particular formularies of 
the Church to prove .. that it is, by the very conditions 
of its being, not High or Low, but Broad.] 1653 W. J. 
CoNVBEAiiE in Ediu. Rev. XCY] 1 I. 330 Side by side with 
these various shades of High and Low Church, another 
i party of a different character has always existed in the 
j Church of England. It is called by different names; 

1 Moderate, Catholic, or Broad Church, by its friends ; Lati- 
I tudinarian or Indifferent by its enemies. Its distinctive 
character is the desire of comprehension. Its watch- 
I words are Charity and Toleration, /bid. 273 'I he three 
. great parties which divide the Church of England .. com¬ 
monly called the Low Church, the High Church, and the 
Broad Church parties, i860 Quart. Rev. Oct. 497 The 
authoress [Geo. F.Iiotj is neither High-Church nor Ixnv- 
Church, buL a tolerant member of what is styled the 
Broad-Church party. 1884 Edinb. Rev. July 198. 

Hence Broad-Churchism,Broad-Chnrchman. 

1870 F. D. Maurice Letter in Life (1684) I. xii. 184 They 
[the Liberals] are called Broad Churchmen now,and delight 
! to be called so. But their breadth seems to me to be 
narrowness. 1874 Gladstone Ritualism in Cent. Rev. Oct. 
673 Some of those clergy who are called Broadchurchuien. 

Broadcloth, broad cloth 'br§dk%\ [i. 

1 Broad + Cloth. In Act t Rich. Ill, vui., an. 1482, 
‘hroad cloths’, two yards within the lists, are 
distinguished from ‘ streits one yard wide within 
the lists.] Fine, plain-wove, dressed, double 
width, black cloth, used chiefly for men’s gar¬ 
ments. (The term is now used to imply quality 
rather than width, which may vary considerably; 
the ‘ double 5 merely represents that the piece is 
1 creased or folded double, i.e. with its two ‘lists’ 
brought together; a process not adopted with 
cloth of less than 54 inches wide.) Also attrib. 

a 1420 Occleve De Reg. Prine. 452 There gothe no lesxe 
in a mannes typette Than of brode clothe a yerd. 1465 
Mann, Househ. Eaf. 316, lj. peces of blak brodeclothc, 
conteynenge in lengthe xlviij. yerdcs. 1483 .4 <r/. 1 Ruh .. 
///, viii. § 1 Any manner woollen Clothes, called broad 
Clothes. 1577 Harrison England 11. v. (1877) 132 The 
wares that they enrrie out of the realme are for the most 
part Brode clothes. 1632 Massinger & Field Fatal 
Doxvry v. t f A thrifty cap, composed of broad-cloth list.s. 
1720 Gay Poems <1745) I. 72 Ye weavers all your shuttles 
throwq And bid broad-cloths and serges grow. *833 Hi. 
Maktineau Cinn. 4- Pearls v. 97 You dressed in broad¬ 
cloth, and l in silk. 
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fig, 1601 Bp. Barlow Defence 222 That is Christ in the 1 
broad-cloth, in the whole peeee. 

Hence Broad-clothier, a dealer in broad-cloth. 

S *o Loud, Gaz. 5878/6 Richard Rider..Broad Clothier. 

roaden (brpd'n), v. [f. Bkoad a. + -en 1 . 
Johnson says 4 1 know not whether this word 
occurs, but in the following passage', viz. that 
from Thomson in sense 1. But the same author 
had used broadened in the trans. sense.] 

1 . intr. To become broad or broader; to widen. 

1727 Thomson Summer 1600 Low walks the sun, and ; 
broadens by degrees, Just o’er the verge of day. 1844 Byron 
Juan xvi. lxxxviii, Smiles around Broadening to grin>. 
1832 Tennyson 4 You ask me why’ iii, Where Freedom 
broadens slowly down From precedent to precedent. 

2 . trans . To make broad or broader; to widen, 
dilate, lit. and fig. 

1726 Jsee Broaoened]. 1792 Roberts Looker-on (1794) 1 . 

321 A constitution, .so broadened, by experience, to the 
compass of our wants and the demands of our nature. 
1861 A. B. Hope Eng. Catkedr.iqth C. vi. 214 For this 
object the nave should he proportionably broadened. 1867 
in E. B. Denison Life Bp. Lonsdale (x868> 240 He was a 
High Churchman of the old school, broadened by experi¬ 
ence. 1871 Blackie Four Phases i. 74 To broaden his 
conception of morality and religion. 

Broadened (brrj’d'nd),///. a. [f. pree. + -El) 1 .] 
Made or become broad ; dilated. 

1726 Thomson Winter 132 With broaden’d nostrils. .The 
. .heifer snuffs the.-gale. 1821 Joanna Baillie Met. Leg., 
Colum. xlix. 16 From ocean rose her broaden’d disk. 

Broadening (br§’d nig , vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
►1x0 l .] Expansion in breadth, dilatation. 

Mod. Xe'ivspaper. The-e Norfolk Broads are broadening * 
or readies of the river. 

Broadening br^d'nig), ///. a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ING-.] Becoming broad ; expanding, dilating. 

1850 Mrs. Browning Poems II. 12 Within the broadening 
dark. 1859 R. Burton Centr. A/r. in Jrnl. R. G. S. 
XXIX. 114 Up a gradually broadening valley. 

Broad-faced (br^-df^st), a. 

1 . Having a broad face. 

1607 W. N. Barley-Breaks <1877) The broad.fac'd Owlc. 
1790 Boswell Johnson <i8ir) Ill. 71 Loud obstreperous 
broad-faced mirth. 1882 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool 1. xv, 

A composed, broadfaced, straightforward old man. 
t 2 . fig. Undisguised, open. Obs. 

1643 Myst. tniq. 43 Such broadfaced iniquity, that no 
made.. would fit it. 1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide i. 12 Two 1 
broadfaced falsities. 1678 B. R. Let. Pop. Friends 7 Ihe 
Treason appears loo broad-faced. 

Broad gauge. The wider distance at which 
the rails are laid on some railways, involving a 
corresponding width of carriage. See Gauge. 
Often attrib . (alsoyfc.V 1 Icnee Broa d-gauged a. 

The broad gauge of the Great Western Railway, in Eng- 
land, is 7 feet, as against the ordinary gauge of 4 ft. 8$ in.) 

1864 Times 24 Dec., A through broad-gauge tram was 
due. 1865 Ibid. 25 Jan., If the broad gauge may be unne¬ 
cessarily wide the narrow gauge is too narrow. 1868 M. 
Pattison Acadcm. Org. iv. 102 We wish to maintain one 
broad-gauge line of refining education. x88x Chicago 
Times 4 June, Everything broad-gauged and in liberal 
proportions. 

Broadish br§-dih, «. Somewhat broad. 
i?92 Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 179 A broadish pressure, as 
that of a finger. 1866 Carlyle Retain. 1 . 207 The broudidi 
little street. 

Broad-leaved, a. Also -leafed. Having 
broad leaves: often in Hot. a specific distinction 
( = L. lati/olius.. +b. Broad-brimmed 'obs. ). 

1552 Huloet, Brode leafed, lati/olium. 1563 B. Googe 
Eglogs viii. 1 Arb.f 62 This pleasaunte Brodcleaued Beech. 
1769 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LIX. 34 Ihe Wych ;or 
broad-leaved* elm. a 1834 Coleridge F.otiau Harp 4 With 
white flowered jasmin and the broad-leaved myrtle. 1861 
Collier Hist. Eng. Lit. 176 A broad-leafcd low-crowned 
hat of Flemish beaver. i88xGardeu 18 Feb. 112/1 The broad- 
leaved Butcher’s-broom. # 

t Broa*dling, broa’dlings, adv. Obs. in 

3 bredlinge, 6 Sc. braid-, breadlingis, 7 brade- 
lings. [f. Broad a. + -ling( s.] Broadwise, with 
the broad or fiat side ; extended, fiat; broadly. 

c 1200 Trim Coll. Horn fix He wile smite bredlinge mid 
swuerde and brisen, o< 5 ermid egge and cleuen. i535Sie\vart 
Cron. Scot. II. 119 Wes borne lhan braidlingis on his bak. 
«i6o5 Bannatyne Jrnl. 173 <Jam.) Be straifc ane of them 
breadlingis with his sword. 1606 Birnik Kirk-Bnnal 
11833) 20 It brake not in bradelings, but as it were by 
degrees, a 1701 Seoley Pindar. Ode Wks. (1760) 16 So 
have 1 seen the warbling lark .. The narrow compass of a 
cage forget, And broadling o'er a turf in silenl pleasure sit 

Broadly (brg-dli), culv. [f. Bkoad a. + -ly-.] 
1. In a broad manner; widely, extensively. 

1599 Sanoys Europx Spec. (1632) 124 When the world .. 
should looke about so broadly, and search so narrowly. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 126 The Colt. .Barrel belly d, 
broadly back’d. 1873 Morlkv Rousseau 1 . 300 Two chan¬ 
nels, flowing broadly apart. 1884 Bovver. & Scott Lte 
Barys Phaner. 4- Ferns 162 A broadly elliptical cavity. 

2 . fig. With abroad or general view ; generally. 
1856 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. 1 . iii. 91 He has laid 
down the rule loo broadly, i860 Tyndall Glue. 11. § 22. 
346 Broadly considered, two classes of facts are presented. 

3 . Outspokenly, openly ; manifestly, markedly, 
decidedly; fully. 

1624 Bedell Lett. iv. 81 (It] made them talke and write 
of it broadly. 1651 Baxter/^ Bapt. Apol. 16 Mr. TA 
greatosr friends, did the broadfyest speak .. of his heing 
foiled. 1753 Scots Mag. Jan. 3/2 The janisarie*.. pretty 


broadly hinted their inclination. 1871 Blackie hour Phases 
1. 154 Looking the man broadly in the face. 1876 Nkeen 
Short Hist. V. § 3 (1882) 233 Wyclif broadly asserted that 
no man could be excommunicated by the Pope. 

4 . With broad pronunciation. See Broad a. 7. 

1580 BaretMA'. B 1341 Tospeake more brodely: to ioine 

wordes so .. that vowels meele together gapingly. 

5 . Art. With artistic breadth. See Breadth 5. 

1875 Fortnum Maiolica xii. 132 Broadly treated gro¬ 
tesques, .in cama'feu of greenish grey on a blue ground. 

Broadness (br^dnes . [f. as prec. + ness.] 

The state or quality of being broad ; breadth. 

X. lit. (Now mostly superseded by breadth.) 

1388 Wyclif Dent, xxxiii. 20 Gad is btessid in broodnesse. 
i486 Bk. St. A Mans, Her. C vij b, And it be dyuidid after 
the longnes or after the brodenes. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\>. de 
W. 15311 245 lnfynyte .. in depnes, heyght, brodnesse & 
length. 1643 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. xyi. 66 About the 
broadnesse of the pal me of the hand. 1730 Magna Brit. V. 
805/1 Bretford .. hath its Name from the Broadness of the 
Ford .. over the Avon. . 

%.fig. Plainness of speech; coarseness, indelicacy. 

a 1700 Dryden ij.), 1 have used the cleanest metaphor I 
could find, to palliate the broadness of the meaning. 1861 
Craik Hist . Fug . Lit . I. 524 <L.) Broadness and indelicacy 


of allusion. 

Broad pendant, pennant, A swallow¬ 
tailed tapering fiag at the mast-head of a man of 
war : carried by a commodore. See PENDANT, 
t Broad-piece. Obs. A name applied after 
the introduction of the guinea in 1663 to the 
‘ Unite’ or 20 shilling- piece (‘Jacobus’ and 4 Ca¬ 
rolus') of the preceding reigns, which were much 
broader and thinner than the new milled coinage. 

1678 Xarr. Murd. Godfrey 6 He../oun(l ..four broad 
pieces of Gold. 1690 I,and. Gaz. No. 2549/4, 17 false 
Guineas, and two false Broadpieces. 1691 Lock v. Money 
Wks. 1727 II. 47 The Broad-Pieces that were coined in 
King James I. time for 2u$. nobody will now part with 
tinder 235. or more. 1712 Akbuthnoi John Bull 1 * 755 ’ 53 
(>thers .. picked up guineas and broad-pieces. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort. iii, An old miser .. with whom a broad piece 
would at any time weigh down political opinions. 

Broad seal, sb. I he Great Seal of Kng- 
land. 'Also trans/. 

1536 Wriotheslev Citron. <1875* I. 5 * Letter patent under 
the Kingcs brode scale. 1576 Lambarok Peratnb .. Bent 
18261 227 Advaunced to the keeping, first of the prtvie, and 
then of the broad scale. 1641 Symonds Semi. be/. Ho. 
Comm. Db, As if they had had the broad seale of heaven 
for them. 1679 Trial Langhorn 27 Two Pardons under the 
Broad Seal. 1762 71 H. Walpole Vertue's Artec. Paint. 
1786 til. 172 Being allowed 200/. for each broad seal. 

t Broa d-seal, v- Obs. rare- [f. prec.] 
trans. To seal with the broad seal; fig. to warrant, 
sanction, authorize. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. v. vi, 75 Thy presence broad* 
stales our delights for pure. 

Broadsliare br§'diju”i , a. 01 a plough: 
Having a broad share. 

1862 J. Wilson Farming mo Broadsliare or paring ploughs 
are much used, .in die autumn cleaning of stubbles. 

Hence Bron'dshare v. 

1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 23 The practice of broadsharing 
ihe stubbles immediately after harvest. 1863 Morton Cycl. 
Agric.it. Gloss., Broad-sharing 1 Kent 1 , ploughing shallow 
and wide with a broad share, without turning it over. 

Broadsheet (br§*d|J/t). [f. Bkoad a. + Sheet.] 
A large sheet of paper printed on one side only 
Broadnidk sb. 3. Also attrib. 

1705 Hearse Coll. <1885-6’ 1 . 18 A new Edition .. on a 
Broad Sheet. 1874 Motley J. Bameveld II. xviil. 252 
Ballad-mongers and broadsheet vendors. 1878 — Diderot 
II. 18 Pamphlets, broadsheets, sarcasms flew over Pans. 

Broadside br§dsaid\ sb. [Formerly two 
words; Bkoad a. + Side sbi] 

1 . Naut. * The whole of that side of a ship above 
the water which is silualc between the bow and 


the quarter' (Smyth Sailors Word-bk .). 

1591 Gakraro Art Warre 89 That they turne their broad 
sides as if they should encounter the enemie. a x6i8 
Raleigh Roy. Navy 26 To plant great red Port-holes in 
their hroad sides. 1742 Woodroofe in Hanway Ijav. 
117621 1 . 11. xxiii. 98 They let the vessel run with her broad 
side ashore. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (17891 II ij, A 
squall of wind laid the ship on her broadside. 1833 Mar. 
kyat P. Simple (1863) 106 A heavy sea struck us on the 
broadside. . _ . . ... 

attrib. 1862 Thornblry Turner I. 292 It is a broadside 
view, and represents the Redoubtable as sinking. 

b. Broadside to (or and) broadside : with the 
side of one ship to that of another ; transf. side 
by side, close to each other., 

1696 Kenxett Rom. Antiq. 11. iv. (1713) 24 1 If ^hey hap¬ 
pen’d to swing broad-side to broad-side. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine 14789), To lie alongside of', to be broadstde 
and broadside. 

c. Broadside on, broadside to, (a broadside obs.): 
with the side of the vessel turned fully to the 
object considered ; transversely, across the length. 

1716 Loud. Gaz. No. 5475/3 He had ranged bis Ships . . a 
Broadside cross the River. 1800 A- Duncan Manners 
Chron. (1804) II. 82, I desired ihem not to come broadside- 
to, but stern-on. 1840 R. Dana Be/, the Mast ^ xv, 41 
We drifted down, broadside on, and went smash into the 


Lagoda. 

d. Of the side of something other than a ship. 
1631 Rutherford Lett. xxiv. <1862) I. 95 He will lay the 
door on the broadside and come in. C1661 Argyte's Last 


Will in Harl. Misc. 1x746) VIII. 30/t [Argyte). .stood firm 
on his own Interest, and could oppose a Broadside to every 
Emergency of Fortune. 1868 Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 340 
A line 95,000,000 miles in length, looked at broadside on al 
this distance, would appear but as an imperceptible point. 
1884 Sfeedv Sport xiv. 234 They stopped and looked round, 
showing their broadsides the one just above the other. Ibid. 
xviii. 322 Being al close range, and broadside on, the two 
largest were shot dead. 

2 . ‘The whole array, or the simultaneous dis¬ 
charge, of the artillery on one side of a ship of 
war ’ (Smyth Sailor s Word-bk. ). 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, n. iv. 196 Feare wee broad-sides? 
No, let the Fiend giue fire, a 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II-11. 
63 The great shippe shot at vs all her broad side. 1630 
Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. ii. 8 The man of warre. .^aue vs a 
broade side with his Ordnance. 1748 Anson Voy. 11. v. 
ed. 4’ 237 We .. had a broad-side ready to pour into her. 
fig. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 82 At this last broad¬ 
side of mine, my father and all my brothers raised a cry of 
horror. . , . 

3 . A sheet of paper printed on one side only, 
forming one large page ; = Broadsheet. 

1575 Churchyard Chipj>cs (1817) 43 Richard Harvey., 
before 1563, had printed in a broadside, a decree, .betwene 
Churchyarde and Camel. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 2 In 
one Sheet in 4 U ’ as also on a broad side of a Sheet. 1818 
Scott '/’. Landt. Ser. 11. IV. 263 The Broadside containing 
the last dying speech and confession of M. Murdochson. 
1861 Wright Ess. Arch<eol. II. xxiii. 261 Many of the fa¬ 
bliaux and comic poems were issued as broadside ballads. 

Broa'dside, adv. With the side turned full 
to a given point or object). 

1870'HOOKER Stud. Flora 455 Spikelets..inserted broad- 
ride to the rachis. 1884 Speedy Sport xiv. 231 As he was 
passing broadside be afforded an excellent shot. 
Broadsider. nonce^d. One who collects 


printed) broadsides. 

186a Burton BkMiunter 1. 18 Not a black-letter man., 
or an Elzevirian, or a broadsider, or an old-brown-calf man. 
Broa dsicling, vbl. sb. T he firing of broadsides. 
1858 65 Carlyle Fredk.Gt. 11 . iv. x. 38 Byng’s Seafight, 
done, .with due emphasis of broadriding. Ibid. IN. xii. xu. 
277 Vernon..attacks certain Castles so-called, with furious 
broadsiding. .. 

Broadsword (brpdso^jd). [f. Broad <z.+ 
Sword.] ‘A cutting sword with a broad blade 
(J. . Also attrib. 

Irtiooo Byrhtuclh 15 <Gr.) Da he healdan mihte brad 
swurd.] < 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie> Chron. an. 1550 The 
master of Lindsay struck him on the head with a broad¬ 
sword. 1789 Mrs. Piozzt Joum. Trance 1 . 243 The High¬ 
land broad-sword is still called an Andrew Ferrara. 1799 
Rowlandson (title) Hungarian and Highland Broadsword 
Exercise. 1843 Prescott Mexico 1 . 339 They killed two 
of the horses, cutting through their necks with their stout 
broadswords .. at a blow. 

b. trans/. (pi.) Men armed with broadswords. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. III. 33 ° Locbiel, surrounded 

by more than six hundred broadswords. 

c. Comb., as broadsword -shaped adj. 

1870 Rolleston An ini. Li/e 22 The scapula, abroadsword¬ 
shaped bone. 

Broa’dway- Now usually as two words. 

A wide open road or highway, as opposed to a 
narrow lane or byway. From the former practice 
of treating it as a compound, it has often come to 
be the proper name of a street, as the Broadway 
in New York, Hammersmith, Stratford-le-Bow, etc. 

a 1613 Over bury Crumms fr. K. James’ Table Wks. 
11856*277 Where there is a broadway besides, what need 
l tread nere the borders of vice? 1876 Browning Pacchia- 
rotto 92 Duty and love, one broadway, were the best. 

b. attrib. Applied by Dryden to the more 
tolerant divines of the English Church who were 
for widening its basis, called before (line 160) ‘sons 
of latitude , and (line 187) ‘sons of breadth'. 
Cf. the modern Broad Church. 

,687 Pryofn Hind <$■ P. iii- 229 Your broad ; way sons 
wou’d never be too nice To close with Calvin, if he paid 


their price. . , _ , . 

Broadway, -ways,-wise ^brodw^iz, -w ®w), 
culv. [f. Broad a. + -ways, -wise.] In a lateral 
direction, breadthways, laterally. 

*593 R. Harvey Ptiiladelphus 44 Some (trees) are rooted 
broadway, as Elmes. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. 
Card. 11 . 62 Prop’d with Pearches, most broadwise, and 
some crosswise. 1756 Franklin Lett. %Vks. 1840 VI. 1 
Sheet-lead sinking in water broadways^cannot descend near 
so fast as it would edgeways. 1848 Dickens Dombey 213 
Standing it (a letter) longwise and broadwise on his table. 

Broak(e, Broakadge, Broaker, etc., obs. ft. 
of Broke^ Brokage, Broker, etc. 

Brob (brpb). [prob. related to North dial. 
( brob to prick with a bodkin ’ (Grose) t cf. brad, 
hod, brog , etc.] ‘A peculiar spike, driven along¬ 
side the end of an abutting timber to prevent iis 
slipping ’ (Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 

1874 io Knight’s Amcr. Meek. Diet. 

Brobdingnag vbrp-bdii)n?e:g). Often incor¬ 
rectly brobdignag. The name given by bwilt in 
Gullivers Travels to an imaginary country where 
everything was on a gigantic scale. Hence used 
attrib. as: Of, or pertaining to, that conntry; of 
huge dimensions ; immense ; gigantic. 

fSwift subsequently wrote a mock letter from VCaptatn 
Gulliver’ to his cousin Sympson (purporting to be dated 
27 April 1727, but first published in Dublin ed. 1735b com- 
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plaining ihat Brobdingnag had been erroneously printed 
for Brobdingrag \ but this was only a feint to mystify the 
public by a pretended solicitude for minute accuracy. The 
early editions have all Brobdingnag. See Craik Life of 
Swift {1882) 535-7.) 

1731 Pope Mor. Ess. iv. 104 Such a draught As brings all 
Brobdignag before your thought. 1814 Southey in Q. Rev. 
XI. 65 The houses ..have the appearance of Brobdignag 
beehives. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 1. 56 Huge untutored Brob- 
dignag genius. 

Hence Brobdingna^lan (br^bdiqme’gian), a . 
and sb. Also -digna’gian, -naggian. a. adj. = 
Brobdingnag, 

1718 Morga x Algiers II. v. 3ig Brobdingnaggian Leagues 
would scarce suffice. 1797 Godwin Enquirer 1. vii. 61 The 
final triumph of my Brobdingnagian persecutor. 1870 Dis¬ 
raeli Lot hair Ixxxi. 428 A bran-new brobdignagian hotel. 
1881 Grant Allen Evolutionist at large i, Known to our 
Brobdingnagian intelligence as grains of sand. 

b. sb. An inhabitant of Brobdingnag, a giant, 
a person of huge size. 

1729 T. Cooke Talcs , Prop, «y c. 119 In Wit we Brobdig- 
naggians arc. 1835 T. Hook G. Gurney II. v. (L.) ‘ Sally !' 
screamed the Brobdingnagian.. * a gentleman wants a bed ! ’ 
Brobill, var. of Burble v. Obs. 

Broc, obs. f. Brook ; var. Broke Obs., breach. 
Brocade (brok^’d). Forms : 6-8 broeardo, 
7-8 broeado, brocard, 8 brochad, 7- brocade. 
[The form broeado was a. Sp., Pg. broeado , corrcsp. 
to It. broccato ‘ cloth of gold and siluer ’ (Bercivall, 
Florio), lit. * bossed ’ or ‘ embossed stuff’, in form 
masc. pa. pple. of broccare ‘to boss, to stud, to 
set with great-headed nails’, f. It. brocca 'Sp .broca 
a boss or stud, the same word as F. broche, Eng. 
Broach, q.v. For the change to -ade see that 
ending; the form brochad seems influenced by F. 
brocher (cf. Broche v .). (It is not clear whether 
the forms broeardo, brocard , and F. broc art, are 
corruptions of broeado, or distinct formations 
with the suffix - ardo, -art, -akd.)J 

1 . A textile fabric woven with a pattern of raised 
figures, originally in gold or silver; in later use, 
any kind of stuff richly wrought or ‘ flowered * with 
a raised pattern ; also a cloth of gold and silver 
of Indian manufacture. 

1563-99 Hakluyt Voy. l\. 215 (Orn/us\ Cloth of silke, bro- 
cardo, and divers other sortes of marchandise come out of 
Persia. 1656 Blount Gtossogr., Brocade , doth of gold or 
silver. 1691 Locke Money Wks. 1727 II, Whose Wife must 
spread a long Train of Brocard. 1695 Mottf.ux St. Olon’s 
Morocco 149 Very rich Gold and Silver Brocades. 1702 
W. J Bruy ns Voy. Levant vii. 24 A sort of Bonnet of Bro- 
cardo or Cloth of Gold. 1709 Lond. Gas. No. 4540 6 Bed 
Damasks, rich flower'd Sattins, Brochads, etc. c 1720 Prior 
Phyllis' Age, Stiff in Brocard, and pinch’d in stays. 1734 
Pope Ess. Man tv. 186 One flaunts in rags, one flutter* in 
brocade. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., At present, any stuff 
of silk, satin, or even simple taffety, when wrought, and 
enriched with flowers, etc., obtains the denomination of 
brocade. 1841 F.lpjijnstone Hist. hid. I. 210 Gold and 
silver brocade were also favourite, and perhaps original, 
manufactures of India. 1859 Geo. Eliot A . Bede 53 ,1 mean 
to bring out my best brocade, that I wore at your christen¬ 
ing twenty years ago. 

fig. 1861 CaAtK llist. Eng. Lit . 11 .2671L. The gorgeous 
brocade does not hide the true fire and fancy beneath. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1869 Eng. Mech. 12 Noy. 215/2 Gold is not put on any 
paper-hangings, it is a preparation called leaf metal, or a 
powder called brocade or bronze. 

3 . attrib. Of or resembling brocade ; broeade- 
shell, a variegated species of cone-shell, Conus 
geographicus. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 15 ? 4 A Brocade Waistcoat or 
Petticoat are standing Topicks. 1745 Baker Don Quix. I. 

I. v. 31 This curious Cap and his tine brocard Cope will 
make him outshine the Sun-Dial. 1812 Southey Omniana 
II. 283 Somewhat in the brocade fashion of Gongora. 1847 
Barham Ingot. Leg. (.1877) 281 Her rich brocade gown sat 
upright in its place. 

Broca de, v* [f. prec.] To work with a raised 
pattern (chiefly in pa. pple.\ 

Mod. Ncivs pa per, The bodice and train were brocaded with 
sprays of lilac on a ground of apple-blossom pink. 

Brocaded (bndt^i'ded), a . Also 7 broeado’d. 
8 brokaded. [f. prec. + -ED 2 .] 

1 . Worked or woven in the style of brocade ; 
ornamented with brocade. 

1656 Blount Gtossogr. s.v., We call that Brocado'd Silk 
or Satten, which is wrought or mixed with Gold or Silver, 
and sometimes that is called Brocado'd Silk, which is 
wrought with several colours of silk. 1714 Gay A rantinta. 
Brocaded Flow’rs o'er the gay Man toe shine. 1843 Lever 

J. Hinton iii. (1878) 10 Rich curtains of heavy brocaded silk. 

2 . Dressed in brocade. 

1767 St. fames's Chron. Oct., An oyster-wench in puris tta • 
turalibus is a more desirable object than a brocaded monster. 

Brocage, variant of Brok age. 

Brocale, -aly, variant of Brokaly. 
Brocard 1 (brijukiDd). [a. F. brocard, akin 
to med.L. brocarda , brocardicorum opus, a name 
given to the ‘sentences * of Burchard or Brocard, 
bishop of Worms in the nth c. T who compiled 
twenty books of ‘ Regular Ecclesiastics ’.] 

1 . Law. An elementary principle or maxim, 
a 1624 Swinburne Sperusals u686> 184 Because ihe Bro- 
c&rdes or contrary Conclusions, rather breed brabbles, than 


pacific Contentions, 1759 Founiainhall Decisions I. 243 
(Jam.) Alledged, He was minor, and so non teneturplacitare 
super hxrcaitatcpaterna. Answered, The brocard meets 
not, 1785 Arnot Trials (18*2^ 298. 1825 Scott Betrothed 

Introd., Societas mater discordiamm isa brocard as ancient 
and as veritable. 1862 M. Napier Mem. Viscf. Dundee II. 
10 Dolus laid in gcneralibus is a brocard of the civilians. 

2. gen. 

1836-7 Sia W. Hamilton Metaph . xiii. I. 234 note, The 
scholastic brocard pointing to the difficulties of the study of 
self ; Refexiva cogitatiofacile Jit dejlexiva. 1856 Ferrier 
Inst. Metaph. 261 The scholastic brocard, which has been 
adopted as the tenth counter-proposition, is the fundamental 
article in the creed of.. * the sensualists *. 

|| 3 . Biting speech, cutting gibe. (A French sense.) 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. tit. iii. 143 Lameth. .is met in 
those Assembly corridors by nothing but Royalist brocard* \ 
sniffs, huffs, and open insults. 

t Broxard Obs. [F. brocart.'] - Brocket. 

i!o7 Tops ell Foure-f. Beastcs 122 These Brocards are as 
great in quantity as other vulgar Hartes, but iheir bodies 
are leaner. [i6ix Cotgr., Brocart, a kind of swift •'tag, 
which hath but one small branch growing out of the sicmme 
of his home.] 

Brocard obs, form of Brocade. 

II Brocatelle (brpkate’l . Also 7 brocatall, 

S brocatel 1 . [F. brocatelle, earlier brocatd, ‘ tin- 

sell, or thin cloth of gold, or silver’ (Cotgr.), ad. 
It. broccatello , ‘ thin tinsel of gold’ ; dim. of broc¬ 
cato sec Brocade).] 

1 . An imitation of brocade, usually made of silk 
or wool, used for tapestry, upholstery, etc., now 
also for dresses. Both the nature and the use of the 
stuff have changed in recent years. Also attrib. 

1669 Evglyn Diary g July \ J>. >Chaire and deske. .cover’d 
with Brocatall .. and cloth of gold. *753 Chambers Cycl. 
Snpp., Brocatel! . .an ordinary kind of stuff made of cotton, 
or coarse silk, in imitation of brocade; chiefly used for 
tapestry and other furniture. *875 Urk Did. Arts 1 . 534 
Brocatelle. I .insey-woulsey is so called in France. A silk 
material which is used for lining carriages, 1884 Pall Malt 
G. 14 Feb. 11/2 The garish charms of satin brocatelle. which 
has a crimson ground, with a gold border. 

2. next. 

1756 Nugent Or. Tour, Frame IV. 44 Columns of ancient 
Greek Brocatelle. 

| Brocatello (brpkateDi. Also -tella. -telli. 
tit. brocatello de Sienna, so called from its brocade¬ 
like colouring: see prec.] A kind of variegated 
marble, clouded and veined white, grey, yellow and 
red, yellow usually prevailing; Sienna marble. 

1752 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Marble , There is also another 
kind of antient Brocatella dug near Adrianople. 1839 Penny 
Cycl. XIV. 409/1 The beautiful Brocatello nr Brocade marble 
of Italy and bp.Tin. 1875 Ure Did. Arts 1 . 534 BrocatctL 
Marble, an artificial marble made from fragments of natural 
marbles united hv means of an artificial cement. 

Broccoli, brocoli (brp-kJlih [a. It. broccoli , 
pi. of broccolo cabbage-sprout or top, dim, ot brocco 
shoot or stalk (see Broach).] 

One of the cultivated forms of the cabbage \Uras- 
sica olcracca botrytis as pa rago ides s , the young in¬ 
florescence of which forms a close fleshy edible 
head : in its origin a more robust and hardy variety 
of the cauliflower. Broccoli is distinguished as 
green, purple, and white, the last hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable from cauliflower, except in being in 
season in winter or early spring. 

1699 Evelyn Acetaria 16 The Broccoli from Naples. 
*730-6 Bailey, Brocoli, an Italian Plant of the Colly-i lower 
Kind. 1732 Pope Hor. Sat. 11. ii. 138 Content with little, 

I can piddle here On brocoli and mutton round the year. 
1737 MiLLEa Card. Did. s.v. Brassica, There arc several 
kinds, viz. the Roman, Neapolitan, and black Broccoli. 
*88* Proc. Berio. Hat. Club IX. iii. 568 Winter vegetables, 
such as Celery, Brussel Sprouts, Brocoli. 
b. Comb., broccoli-like adj. 

1873 Ferguson in Land of Moab 376 That sharp brocoli* 
like acanthus, which distinguishes the age of Justinian. 

tBroch Obs. rare. [ad. F. broc , also broche, 
large jug : see Littre.] Sec quot. 

1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 51 One iron Broch, which was 
a great Pot or Jug to carry Liquid things. 

Brochbrogh, brough. Archxol. Forms: 
7 brogh, 7-9 brugh, 8-9 brough, burg h, 9 
broch. [n. e. Scottish, a. ON. borg (Da. borg) 
castle, stronghold (the ON. equivalent of OE. 
burh : see Borough, Burgh). ( Broch is the 
spelling adopted by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. Variously pronounced brox, brox w » 

br»Xi bn?x w -)] . . , r 

1 . A structure of prehistoric times, examples 01 
which arc numerous in the Orkney and Shetland 
Isles, and adjacent mainland of Scotland, being a 
sort of round tower, having an outer and an inner 
wall of dry stone, the interstitial space containing 
little chambers for human habitation, while the 
open central area might be used for cattle. 

1654 Blacu's Atlas, Map of Orkney «$• Shdl.. The ancient 
Brugh of Mousa. The Brugh of Byrsa. 1693 J. Wallace 
Description of Orkney 26 The many Houses and villages in 
this Countey which are called by the name of Brogh. 1701 
Brand Descr. Orkney 18 (Jam.'T hese houses are also called 
Burghs. 1806 Neill Tour Orkney 80 (Jam. ) We viewed the 
Pechts Brough, or little circular fort. 1851 D. Wilson 
Prch. Ann. II. in. iii. 101 A class of structures peculiar to 


Scotland, generally known as Brugh* or Pictish towers. 
*883 Academy 6 Oct. 23^ These Brochs .. are towers that 
somewhat remind ns of lighthouses, 

Broch, obs. form of Broach, Brooch. 
Brochad, Broehage ; see Brocade, Brokagk. 

II Brochan (brfxan). Sc. Also 8 brachan, 
brochin. [Gael, brochan porridge, gtuel.] ‘ Oat¬ 
meal boiled to a consistence somewhat thicker than 
gruel ’ (Jamieson); thin porridge, drammock. 

1700 King Transactioneer 53 The usual remedy is Giben 
drank upon Brochan. 17*6 Martin West. Isles 12 (Jam.' 
They drank brochan plentifully, which is oat-meal and water 
boiled together. 1790 Pennant Tour Scott. 358 Their com¬ 
mon food is Brochan, a Lhick meal-pudding with milk, i860 
Ramsay Re min. iii. <ed. i8> 59 B reeks and brochan. 
Brochantite (brp’Jantait). [After Broch ant 
de Villicrs, a French mineralogist: see -1TE.] A 
mineral belonging to the hydrous sulphates, occur¬ 
ring in thin, rectangular, green crystals. 

1865 A theu.ru tn No. 1949. 316/2 Minerals of the Brochant- 
Ite group. 1868 Dana Min. 665 Crystals of brochantite of 
a fine green color. 

t Broche, v. Obs. [Obs. spelling of Broach v. 
which does not appear with this sense) * F .brocher 
to stitch, brocade.] trans. To stitch, work with 
raised figures, lienee Broehed ppl. a ., worked 
with raised figures or designs in gold, silver, etc., 
on aground of silk or satin; brocaded, embroidered. 

1480 Wardrobe Acc. Edu\ //DiSjo> 134 Clothe of goldc 
as well of the grounde of velvet as of aatyu ground som 
broehed with golde. c 1520 Treatise of Gallant W. de W. 
22 Newe broehed doublettes. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 260 
The cassock broehed and studded with scarlet in broad 
guards. 1834 Planch k Brit. Costume 234 Broehed or 
guarded with goldsmith’s work. 

Broche tte. V Obs. [F. brochette (14th c. in 
Littre , dim. of broche. Broach.] 

a. A small broach, spit, or pointed slick, b. 
in Cookay : see quot. 1706. 

1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 363/4 Thyrten k nodes which were 
ful of brochettes of sniale nedlcs and theron smaly rynges. 
1706 Phillips Brochette, a Skewer to slick in Meat. 

III Cookery a particular manner of frying and stewing 
Chickens, etc. 1730-6 in Bailm\ *756 Did. of Arts and 
Sci. s. v. Bell, V ou must come again to the first face of the 
brochei le or stick A. 

t Broxhity. Obs. rare~ °. [ad. L. hroc.c hi las 
projectingness of the teeth, f. broc{c hus : see 
Broach.] .See quots.; 

1623 Cockkkam i, Brochitie, crookednessc. 1656 Blount 
Gtossogr., Brochity broehitas), crookedness properly of teeth 
or tushes, 1678 Phillips, Brochity old word 1 , crookedness, 
especially of Teeth. So Bailey, etc. 

Ii Brochure brojz'rr). [Fr.; lit. ‘a stitched 
work', f. brocher to stitch: see -ure.] A short 
printed work, of a few leaves merely stitched 
together ; a pamphlet. 

1765 Chester!-*. Lett. 387 11792 IV. 214 Monsieur de Vergj 
published in a brochure a parcel of letters. 1840 Times 
2S Apr., His present brochure is interesting from the- subject 
of which it treats. 1865 Q. Rev. Apr. 43 His series of 
editions was accompanied by a bye-play of brochures, gram¬ 
matical or critical, written in the intervals of press-labour. 
1882 Ch. (>. Rev. Oct. 40 The famous brochure of Dr. Drake 
called The Memorial of the Church of England. 

Brock tbrfk), sbA Chiefly dial, bonus: 1, 4 
broc, 3-7 brocke, 4 5 brokk e, 4-6 brok, 6 
broke, 3— brock. [OE. broc, Irom Celtic: in Olr. 
brocc, Ir. and Gael. broc, Welsh and Cornish broch, 
Breton broch :-OCeltic Hroccos , prob. cogn. w. Gr. 
tpopxbs grey, white ; cf. the Eng. name gray, grey.] 

1 . A badger: a name, in later times, associated 
especially with the epithet slinking. 

c 1000 Sox. Leechd. T. 326 Sum fyfierfete nyten is, 
nemnaft taxoncm, kast ys oroc on englisc. c *205 Lay. 12817 
Heo hudeden heom alse brockes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
l\ R. iHelmingham MS.lxu. x, The blak rauen is freude to 
J>e foxe, and fierfore he fyjtcJ* with ke brokke. c *400 Vivaine 
<y Gaw. 98 It es ful scineli, als me think, A brok omang men 
forto stynk. c *440 York Myst. xxix. 117 He lokis like 2 
brokke, Were he in a bande for to bayte. a 1528 Skelton 
Agst. Game sc he 55 She seyd your brethe stank tyke a broke. 
1552 IICXOET, Brockc or badger, or graye beast, taxo. 
1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. t. tv. 32 Or with pretence of 
chasing thence the Brock, Send in a curre to worrie the 
whole Flock. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 96 They gang as saucy 
by poor folk, As 1 wad by a stinking brock. 1816 Scott 
Antiq . xxi, ‘ I. .rub shonthers \vi* a bailie wi* as little con¬ 
cern as an be were a brock \ 1869 Daily News 30 July, 
Purses, made of a fox’s head and skin, or that of a brock, 
t b. catachr. confused with the beaver. Obs. 
1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 327 White beres, bau¬ 
sons, and brokkes [ursi albi, fibn, d castores\. Ibid. VI. 
205 pat place hatte Beverlay and heet Brook his lay, for 
many brokkes .. come k*der out of be hilles. 1483 Ctfw, 
Angl. 44 A Brokk, castor , beuer. 1591 Percivall Sp Did., 
Bivaro, a badger or brocke, Jibcr, castor. 

2 . A stinking or dirty fellow ; one who is given 
to * dirty tricks’; a * skunk \ 

a 1600 Peele Jests II. 289 This self-conceited brock. 
1601 Shaks. Tivel. N. ». v. 114 Marric, hang thee, brocke. 
1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. iv. i, Ye’ll gar me stand ! ye 
shevelling-gabbit brock. 1880 Antrim 4 Down Gloss . 
(E. D. S.i, Brock, a dirty person ; one who has a bad smell. 

3 . Attrib . and Comb., r.s brock-breasted, -faced adj 3 . 
(referring to the streaked face of the badger); 
tbrock-skin, a badger-skin (in Wyclif app- due 
to confusion of L. tuples, metis , with meldta Gr. 










BROCK. 


BROGGER. 


fxrjkwTT] sheepskin, f. firj\oV r ; f brook-wool, hair 
of the beaver (see ib,). 

7 a 1 400 Morte Arth. 1095 *Brok-brestede as a brawne, 
with brustils fulle large. 18*4 Craven Dial 22 1 h brock¬ 
faced branded stirk. 1382 Wyclif Hebr. xi. 37 1 hei wenten 
aboute in *brok skynnes [Vulg. in me lot is], and in skynnes 
of geet. 1526 Pilgr. Perl <W. de W. 153>> 246 b, Goynge 
about in gotes& brockes skynnes. 1500 Ort. Vac. in Promp. 
Pan’. 53 Fibrina vestis .. a clothe of *brocke woll. 

Brock, sb-' 2 dial . [OE. broc ; ef. ON. brokkr 

* a trotter, of a horse ’ Vigf.] ? A horse, a trot¬ 
ting horse ; an inferior horse, a jade. 

nooo Sax. Leechd. 11 . 184 Secen him broc on onrade. 
c 1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 243 The Carte re smoot and 
cryde.. Hayt Brok, hayt Scot, what spare ye for the stones. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 11. x. 47 She stumbled headlong 
downe., hoyst Brock, her good-man saide ; And thirdly 
falling, kindly bad her breake her necke, olde lade. 1847- 
78 Halliwell, Brock, a cow, or husbandry horse. 

Brock, sb? dial. [Of uncertain origin : pos¬ 
sibly a corruption of L. hr ileus, bruchus : see 
Bruke. The two senses may have no connexion.] 

•fl. i = L. ophiomachus (Vulg. Lev. xi. 22). a 
kind of locust: cf. Bruke. Only OE. 

^ 1050 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 460 Ophiomachus, broc. 

2 . The larva of the frog-hopper, which produces 
the cuckoo-spit ; also the insect itself, mod. dial. 

1788 Marshall E. IV>rfa.(E.D.S.), Brock , a young grass,- 
hopper [2nd ed. 179 6 substitutes ‘cicada spumaria, the 
cuckowspit insect’], ‘lie sweats like a brock . 1875 

Robinson Whitby Gloss. E.D. S.', Brock, the^ cuckoo-spit, 

* sweating insect', or frog-hopper, the ‘cicada spumata , 
found upon leaves in an immersion of froth, 1877 in tlohie> - 
ness Gloss. (E.D, Sa 

Brock, ^- 4 10 bs. [contr. of brocket .] = Brocket. 

cxm Berkeley Castle, MS. Forester s Ac Item a hrocke 
at tlramtonys parke. 1677 N. Cox Genii Recreation 1. 
11706)6, I. .must call a Hart .. 'Ihe third year, a Brooke. 

1781 Smellie tr. Button's Xat. Hist. 1 \ . 87 1 hey take the 
name of knobhers till their horns lengthen into spears, and 
then they arc called brocks or staggards. 1884 Jefferies 
Red Deer ii. 39 In the olden time he would have been 
called a brocke or brocket. 

Brock, sbp (See quot. 

1770 Hasted in Phil. Trans. LX 1 . 164 bi the ancient 
forests of Kent, .remain large old chesnut stubs or brocks. 

t Brock, V. Obs. rare. [Identified by Matzncr 
with OHG. brochbn , mod.G. hrockcn to break into 
bits, crumble (bread into milk), used in Sw iss in 
sense * to use coarse words ’ *. but the sense-history 
is obscure.] app. To give mouth, speak queru¬ 
lously (perhaps to utter broken language^ 
c x\x< Shorf-H. 106 A}e the crokkere to brokke, V> y madest 
thou me so. ^1386 Chaucer Millers 7 . 191 He syngoth 
brokkynge [so 6 texts , Hart, crowyngl as a nyghtyngale. 

Brock, dial. var. of Broke, a fragment. 
Brockage braked;5). [? from stem of hrok-ni 

+ -AGE.] 

1. A damaged piece in coining money, etc. 

1870 10th Rep. Master 0/ Mint 11SS0) 38 The reduced 
number of brockages or faulty pieces produced. 

2 . Sc. Broken or damaged stuff; broken pottery, 

glass, biscuits, etc. . , , e 

Mod. Sc. In making these, there is always a good deal of 
brockage. f 

Brocked, a. Sc. Also broakit, brockit. [Cl. 
Da broget variegated, speckled, chequered, Sw. 
brokt, also brokig variegated.] ‘ Variegated, having 
a mixture of black and white ’ (Jamieson). 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scot VI. 285 (Jam.) The greatest part of 
them [sheepl.. having black or hrocked faces. 17.. 

Xahn (Jama The phrase, brocked oats denotes the black 
and white growing promiscuously. 1818 Scott Hrt. Mnil. 
xxxix, If Gowans, the brockit cow, has a quey. 

0 Brocket (brp'ket). Forms: 5-7 broket, 7 
brockott, brochet, 6- brocket, [ad. X. brocarl, 
broquart , f. brogue, brocke Broach : see -ard. Cf. 
Brocard-.] 

1 . A stag in its second year with its first horns, 
which are straight and single, like a small dagger. 
(Sometimes incorrectly a deer in its third year.) 

* 14X5 in Rel. Antiq. 1 . 151 The hert.. the fyrst yere he ls 
a calfe, the secunde yere a broket, the .m. yere as payer. 
1513 Douglas sEneis xn. ProL 179 Heyrdts of hert is throw 
the thyk wod schaw, Baith the brokettis, and with brayd 
burnyst tyndis. 1611 Cotgr Brocart, a two-yeare old 
Deere; which if he bee a red Deere, we call a Brocket, if 
a fallow, a Pricket. 1881 Greener Gun 510 lo shoot a 
stageart, brocket, suckling, hind or calf is unwarrantable. 

2 . A genus of deer of Brazil, having only short 
prongs for horns. 

1837 Penny Cyct. VIII. 361/2 The Brockets (LesDaguets) 
of the French. 1850 Swainson Quadrup.} 3 ° l The brockets 
of the New World constitute the subulomne group of Major 

* 3 .’ Brocket-sister, a female deer of the second 
or erron. third) year. Obs. 

,625 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1721) III. u App. 8 A Hind 
and a Brocket Suster, being then both out of Season. 1677 
N. Cox Getitl, Recreations 1. (1706) 7 A Hinde..is called.. 
the second year a Hearse; and sometimes we say Brockets 
Sister. 1696 Phillips s.v. Brock. 

4 dial. See quots. (Probably a distinct word.) 
1769 Pennant TourScotl. 36 Sea-larks, [called] here[Fame 
Islands] brokets. 1867 Smyth Satlods Word-bk., Broket 
.. the sea-lark is so called at the Fame Islands. 

Brockett, obs. form of Bracket. 
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t Bro-ckish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Brock sb.' (2) 
+ -isn.] Like a brock or badger; beastly, dirty. 
1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1550) 8b, Those brockish 
boores haue gone frely foreward without checke. 1550 — 
A Pol. 64 O brockyshc Gomorreane ! rs $3 — Vocacyou in 
llari. Misc. (Malh.) I. So brockish a swine as he was. 

1 Broxkle, brokle, a- Obs. cxc. dial. Forms: 
4 brokele, 5 brokyl(l, -ylle, -el, -il, 6 brokle, 
brocle. [A parallel form to Brickle, Bbuckle ; 
prob. by later assimilation to brok-en.] Easily 

broken, fragile ; frail. . . ., 

<ri3tS Shore ham 3 Of brokele kende is that he deithe. 
c 1324 Metr. Horn. 154 Fleys es brokel als wax, and neys. 

,7,0 Hymns to Virg. (1867) 86 A brokil pool fiat freisch is 
and gay. 1483 Cath. A ttgl. 44 Brokylle. vbi br>'sdl«- 1509 
Fisher IVks. 92 A potte that is brocle. 1552 Hulof.t, 
Bryttle, bryckle, or brokle. 1863 Atkinson Proinnc. Danby , 
Bruckle , brockle , easy to be broken, frail, brittle. 

t Broxkle, sb. Obs. cxc. dial. Forms: 6 brok- 
kell, brockell, 8 brackle. [cf. prec., and Bro- 
kaly .1 collect. Broken pieces, fragments ; ruhbish. 

1552 Huloet s.v. Throw , Throw out rubbel, as mortar, 
stone, and such lyke brockell of olde buyldynges, erudero. 
- - Rnbbysh, or brokkell of olde houses, or walles. 1710 A. 
J. Eng. Poring. Diet., To carry away rubble or brackle of 

an old decayed house. , 

Bro ckram. dial. [f. stem of brok-en : the 
ending appears to have a collective force.] ‘ A 
Cumberland miners' term for a breccia' (l re . 


1855 J. Phillips Man. Geol. 651 The word [Breccia] i 
Italian, and is matched by the Cumbrian term Brockram . 
1878 V. Williams Midi. Raiho. 523 Not a bit of rock 

* * #vm 1 • _.-1. * ikii vif 


formerly brSze buskin, is according to Franck 
probably shortened from broseken. See Buskin.] 

A high boot reaching about half-way up the 
calves of the legs ; a buskin. Also at 1 rib. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (1844) 345 My Lord paid 
for a peyer of brodkynes.. xd. 1535 Lynoe.say Satyre 3143 ,1 
can make schone, brotekins and buittis. c 1565 Lindesay 
(P itscottie) Citron. ill A pair ofbrotlkinson his feet to 
the great of his legs, 1653 URQUHAaT Rabelais ii. xv. How 
wouldest thou defend thyself? With great buskinades or 
hrodkin blowes .. provided thursts were forbidden. 1725 
Echakd Hist Eng. II. 836 (L.) Instead of shoes and stock, 
ings, a pair of buskins or brodekins. [1850 Thackeray 
Pendennis xxiii, From their bonnets to their brodequins.] 

Brodel, -elle, var. of Brothel. 

Broder, -ir, -yr, obs. forms of Brother. 
Broder, -re, -ur, etc., obs. ff. Broiler v., etc. 
BrO’derer. Also 4-5 brouderer. An earlier 
form of Broidereu, retained as the name of one 
of the London City Companies, ranking as 34th 
among the Citv Livery Guilds. 

1376 Lett. Bk. H. If. xlvii. in City Records , 50 Edw. 
Ill, Nicholas Halley, Robert Ascombe, Brouderers. 138S 
Wyclif Exod. xxviii. 39 W'erk of a broderere. 1398 lest. 
El, or. (1836) I. 227 Mon vestment .. lequele je achatay 
de Courceray brouderer de Londres. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen. 
I’ll , xxii, The Wardejm and felishipp of brouderers in 
your Cite of London. 1865 Blue Bk. City of Lend * Liv. 
Comp. Commission v. 67 The Keeper or \\ arden and Society 
of the art or mistery of Broderers of the City of London. 
ibid. The Broderers Company were^ known by the name 
of ‘ Imbroiderers incorporate for ever*. 


was found. Tlie lime>tone rock and (he brockram w re 
gone. 

Brocor, -our, obs. ft. Broker. 

Brod (brpd), sbA Obs. exc. dial. Also 3 brodd, 

5 brode. See also Brad. [ME., app. a. ON. 
brodd-r spike, shaft, spike on a plant, = OE. brord 
spike, point, spire, 0 I 1 G. brort edge, margin (cf. 
Braird, Brerd), Goth. *brozds OTeut , *brozdo-z. 
There was a cognate OCeltic broil-, whence 01 r. 
hrol sting, prick, mod.lr. and Gael, brod, which 
may be ihe source of some of the senses. Almost 
exclusively northern, and mainly Scotch. Cf.PROD.] 

f 1 . A shoot or sprout, rare. [cf. Brairix] 

f 1200 Ormin 10772 Nazaraeb bitacnehh Onn Ennglissh 
brodd & blomc. [Cf. Heb. uctser shoot.] 

2 . A goad, prick, pointed instrument. 

c 1375 fB arbour St. Panins 543 Saule, Saule. .it is. .hard 
to be A-gane be brod be for to prese. r 1425 WynTOUN Cron. 

Vl xiv 70 Gyve a man wald in thame thryst A scharpe 
brode.* 1483 Cath. Angl. 44 A Brod. acute us, stimulus, 
stiga. 1548 Udall, etc. Erastu . Par. John x. 75 Roddes, 
axes, hroddes to pricke. 1661 Bp. Cosin Corr. Surtees) 

II 311 For brod [note, or spit] paper at the Stationers for 
the cooke. 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 16 1 Jam.) He was never 
a good aver, that flung at the brod. 

b. fig. An incentive, stimulus, motive. 
c 1375 t Barbour St.Agfies 370 pe wikit geste Fandit hyme 
.. Vfih 1 * brodis of lichery. i$ 3 « Bellendks Cron Scot 11 . 
122 Ire and lust, quhilkis ar two maist sorrowful broddis 
amang wemen. 

3 . A prick from a goad ; a Prod. 

1549 Compl. Scot. iii. 28 Ane ox that repungms the bro<l 
of his hird, he gettis doubil broddis. 
t 4 . A prickle or thorn. Obs. rare. 

1549 Compi. Scot. xvii. 148 The palme tre hes schearp 

broddis and pikis. , . .. 

5 . a. A round-headed nail made by blacksmiths, 
b. An instrument for cutting up thistles. Peacock 
X r . IV. Line. Gloss. 

Brod, sb 2 A Scotch (brod, brod) variant of 
Board (see senses 1-4). Also, an escutcheon (obs. . 

1643 Acts Ass. 171 (Jam.) Abuses in hinging of i*cnsils 
and brods, affixing of honours and arms,—hath crept in. 
1861 Ramsay Rem in. Ser. 11. 26 As lie went round with tne 
ladle, he used to remind such members of the congregation 
as seemed backward in their duly, by giving them a poke 
with the ‘ brod’. 

Brod, V. Obs. cxc. dial. [f. Brod sb. i] 

+ 1. inly. To shoot, sprout. Obs. 
c 1200 Ormin 10769 To broddenn & to blomenn. e 
2 . trans. To goad, prod, urge with pricks. 
north, dial. Also fig. 

c 1450 11 esryson Mor. Fabl 73 The caller, .broded them 
ful sair. 1483 Cath. Angl. 44 To Brod, stimulare 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 1 . 28 The stang of conscience broddit 
him so soir. a 1568 Wife of A uchtemu. And brodit his 
buttock. 1566 Drant Horace Sat. v, A t>Taunte forces the, 
and broaddes the forwarde still. 1789 R. b f.rgusson Poems 
II. 82 (Jam.) His words they brodit like a wurnil, I rae ear 
to ear. 1877 Peacock N. IV. Line. Gloss., Brod, to prick 
to poke; to cut up thistles. 

Brod(e, obs. f. Broad, Brood. 

Brode, incorrect form of Braid (sense 2). 

1400 Epiph. (Tumb. 1843)79 Ho had unnethethes worths 
sayde Bot ho yelde the gost in a brode. 

Brodefull: see Broodful. 

[Brodehal(f )pen n)y: see Burghalpenny.] 
t Bro'dekin, brodkin. Obs. Also 5 brod 
kyne, 6 brotekin, -ikin. [a. F. brodequin (15th c. 
in Littre), (for which Du Guez c 1532 has brousc- 
quin) related to Flem. brosekin , broseken (Kilian) 
buskin, also to It. borzacchino , Sp. borcegui, for¬ 
merly also boszegui buskin: the inter-relations of 
which are as yet uncertain. The mod.Du. broos , 


Brodinstare, -or : sec Browdinster. 

Brodly, variant of Brothely, Obs., fierce. 

+ Brodmell. Obs. Sc. [Of doubtful origin : 
the form suggests brode, Brood, and *mell ‘mixture, 
confused company', f. Mell v. to mix.] A litter. 

1513 Douglas AEneis m. vi. 73 A11 quhitc brodmel About 
hir pappis sowkin. /bid. vill. i. 98 Hyr quhyt brodmell about 
hir pappis wound. . _ . ^ c 

t Brodyke. Obs. rare~ x . [perh. an error of 
some kind for brodde.] A prick, a goad. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652)132 Hard hyt y> 
with thy bare foote to spume, Agaynst a brodyke of lyron. 

Broe, variant of Broo, .SV., broth. 

•VBroft. Obs. Unusual form of brocht, Brought. 

1594 Cakkw Tasso (1881) 57 Him it foretels, and scornes, 
nor will be broft [rime-vjord softl To bend. 

Brog (brpg), sb. dial. [Of uncertain origin. (Sc. 
also brog, brJg): the Gaelic brog * awl , must, 
according to 1 humeysen, be an adopted word.] 

X. A pricking or boring instrument: the common 
name in Scotland of a bradawl; also, an awl. 

1808 in Jamieson. 1861 Ramsay Remitt. Ser. 11 59 But 
oh, please tak a brog, and prod him weel, and let the wind 
out o’ him. 

2 . A prick with a bradawl, etc. 

1808 in Jamieson. . . . . ,. 

3 . A short stick, csp. one to stick in the ground, 
c. g. those stuck in the ‘ Sands ’ of North Lan¬ 
cashire, to indicate the crossing. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour Caves (E. D. S.) small sticki. 

1870 Barber Eomess Folk 35 in Lane. Gloss. (E. D. b.) 
WVd gitten by f last brog an off t sand. 1875 Lane. 
Gloss., Brog , a branch, a bough, a broken branch. 

Brog hrpg), v. dial. [f. prec.] 

1 . traits. To prick, prod ; to push an awl through, 
a 1774 Fergusson Election Poems (1845) 42 Wi a muckle 
elshin lang He brogit Maggie's hurdles. 1^8 Scott^ Hrt. 
Midi, v, ’D'ye think I was bom to sit here broking an 
elshin through bend-leather t * 1820 - Monait. in The 

stony-hearted villains were broggmg them on wi their 

Lances.© p 0 j nte d sticks into; see quot. dial. 

1875 Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.)s8 After obtaining a safe ford, 
the guides .. mark out the track by inserting branches of 
trees. This is called 1 broggin ’ t’ channel . 

3 intr. To Broggle for eels, to sniggle, dial. 
1678 Littleton Lat Diet, To broge1 for 1706 

Phillips, Brogue or Broggle, to fish for Eels, P ar ’ 

ticular manner, by troubling the Water. / 17S 0 
(Tim Bobbin) Wks. Gloss, s.v. Brog, Fishing for eels, called 
broggmg. .by putting the hook and worm on a small stick, 
and thrusting it into holes where the eels lye. * 

Hence Broggcd staff (Sc.) : a pointed or spiked 

staff as a weapon of war. 

,439 Acts Jos. I (1597) § With sworde and buck- 
ler/and agndeaxe, or else a brogged stiffTe. a Peebles 
to Play 9 lie stert till ane broggit staff, Winchand as he 

II Brogan (brju-gan). [Ir. and Gael, brbgan, 
dim. of brbg shoe.] A coarse stout sort of shoe. 

1846 in Worcester. 1864 Morning Star 19 Tan , BooLs 
.. are now [during American War] only to be had for_i 75 
dollars to 250 dollars per pair, whilst the commonest brogans 
bring from 30 dollars to 40 dollars per pair. < 

+ Brogetie. Obs . Some kind of fabric. 

1610 Histrio-m. m. 274 What bladders swolne with pride, 
To strout in shreds of nitty brogetie ! 

t Bro'gger. Obs . Also 5 bTager, bragger, 
7 broger, broggar. [App. an nnexplamed cor¬ 
ruption of Broker. Anglo-French had also brog- 
<rour beside broc our. Cf. also brogge, B ROG u K r/’• ] 
An agent; a jobber, esp. a corrupt jobber of offices ; 
— Tin oK EH 

‘ [1386 Act 10 Rich. H, i. $ 2 Officers & Ministres fait* par 
brogage S: de lour broggors & de ceux qont prise lc brog- 
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Kage.] c 1460 Fortescue Abs. <$• Lim. Mon. xvii. (1875) 153 
No man.. durst take an office .. but he ffirst had [>e good 
will off J>e said hragers [MS, 1532 broggers; ed. 1714, brog- 
gars] and engrossers of offices. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. Vli /, i, 
Kuery .. grasier, fermour, breder, drouer, and broggcr .. 
whiche. .shall haue any beoffes. 1550 Rem. Edw. VI, Jrnl, 
(Roxb.)®93 That no man shuld bie or sel the selfsame 
thinges againe, except broggers. 1587 Fleming Contn. 
Holinskcd III. 1588/2 Broggers, and carriers of corne. 1641 
Baker Ckron. (1679) 391/2 Broggers of Com and Fore¬ 
stalled of Markets. 168a Scarlett Exchanges 8 Brogers, 
etc. are Persons Sworn and Authorized by the Magistrate 
..to enquire of Persons that have any Monies to remit 
or to draw, and to agree such persons concerning the Con¬ 
ditions. 1720 St ends Surv. (1754) H. V. xv. 329/1 They 
were called Broggers in a Statute to Richard 11 —none 
to be Brocars in any mystery unless chosen hy the same 
mystery, 

t Bro'gging, vbl. sb. Obs. = Broking. 

1592 C mettle Kinde Harts Dr. (1841) 51 There is an oc¬ 
cupation of no long standing about Ix>ndon, called broking, 
or brogging, whether ye will; io which there is pretty 
jugling, especially to blind law, and bolster usury. 

Broggle (brfvgl), v. north, dial. Also 7 brag- 
gle. [app. a frequentative f. Brog ?».] intr. To con¬ 
tinue poking with a stick or pointed instrument 
in a bole ; also spec, to fish for eels, by thrusting 
a stick with a baited hook into the holes, and 
under the stones where they lie. lienee Brog- 
gling, also called sniggling. 

1653 \V. Lawson Comm. Seer. Angling in Arb. Garner 1 . 
195 A way to catch Eels by 4 Braggling'.. Go into some 
shallow place of the river among the great stones, and 
bragglc up and down til] you find holes under the stones. 
1678 Phillips {App .), Brogle for Eels, to fish for Eel>, 
1681 Ciietuam Anglers Vade-nt. xxii. § 5 (1689* 146 Brog- 
ling or Snigling. 1792 Os ha un stone Brit. Sportsm. 78/ 2 
Brog ting, a method of fishing for eels. 

Brogh, variant of Bruch, a Pictish tower, 
t Brogue (brjg), sbA Obs. exc. -Sr. Also 6 
brogge, 8 brougue. [Deriv. unknown. Cf. Brog- 
geu.] An escheat; a cheat, fraud, trick. 

1537 St. Papers lien. VIII, I. 548 Ne any brogges or 
meancs that any of those borderers canne make, shall cause 
Us to altre that which We have established. 1634 Jackson 
Creed vu. xxvii, The sacred treasury (unto which such 
brogues or escheats as this were by ordinary course duo. 
1784 Burns Addr. Dell xvi, Ye [Satan] came to Paradise 
incog, An' play'd on man a cursed brogue. 1791 Pip. J. 
Priestley in Poet. Register (1808) 401 Then., [they] strive 
Who first a bargain with their Queen shall drive, While no 
mean lure her beckoning hand displays, The well-known 
royal brougucs of better days. 

Brogue (brnug), sb.' L Also 6 brog, 7 brouge, 
7-8 brogo. [a. Irish and Gael, brog ‘ shoe, 
hrogue,sandal’(O’Reilly)OIr. brace shoe, app. 
OCelt, bracca : see Breech, 

(The phonetic series bracca , brace, brog, is normal. Bui 
the sense-history is difficult: the word has in Ir. and Gael., 
and had even in OIr., only sense 1. Sense 2 looks as if 
Englishmen had confounded the Ir. brfig with the mogan, 
a kind of legging, covering the whole leg as well as the 
upper surface of the foot. Yet the etymological identity of 
brhcc with Gaulish bracca, would point to a covering for 
the legs pbarbara tegmina criirmn') originally. The sense 
nf the first quot. is doubtful.)] 

1 . A rude kind of shoe, generally made of un- 
tanned hide, worn by the inhabitants of the wilder 
parts of Ireland and the Scotch Highlands, 

1586 J, Hooker GiralJ. I ret. in I/olinsh. II. 160/1 He 
was no sooner come home, but awaie with his English 
attires, and on with his brogs, his shirt, and other Irish rags. 
1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. 1. 123 They buckle upon 
their feet a pair of Broges made of raw and untanned 
leather up to their ankles. *6u Smaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 214, 

1 thought, he slept, and put My clowted Brogues from off 
my feet. 1775 Johnson Joum. J Vest. 1 st. (1806) IX. 191 
In Sky 1 first observed the use of brogues, a kind of artless 
Shoes. 1848 Macaulay Hist.Eng. 11 . 142 Some had been 
so used to wear brogues that they stumbled and shuffled 
about strangely in their military jack boots. 1865 Maffei 
Brigand Life I. 258 Rough, heavy brogues which hurt our 
feet. 

f 2 . pi. Hose, trousers. Obs. 

1615 G. SAxnvs Trav. 1. 48 The skirts of their [Turkish 
horsemen's) coates, when they ride, are gathered within 
long stnmmel broges that reach to their ancles. 1625 
Fletcher Pair Maid »v. ii. 45 A pair of brogs to hide thy 
mountainous buttocks. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland xvii. 
87 The men in summer have trouses, or brougs, reaching 
down to their feet. 174* Shenstone Schoolmistr. xix, 
Brandishing the rod, she doth begin To loose the brogues. 
1809 Irving Knickcrb. (Bartlett), Everyman being ordered 
to tuck in his shirt-tail and pull up his brogues. « 1845 
Hood Irish Schoohn. xv, The scourge plies that unkindly 
seam In Phelim’s brogues. 

3 . Fishing brogues , waterproof coverings for the 
feet and legs ; waterproof leggings with feet. 

1880 Advt., Indiarubbcrgoods, etc. Fishing brogue boots, 
leather soles. 

4 . Comb., as brogue-maker, brogue-shod ; nlso 
Brogueful, as much as a brogue will hold. 

1795 Statist. Acc. Scott. XIV. 74 A number of tailors, and 
a few brogmakers. 1812 W. Tennant Anster Fair 11. 
xxxvii, The brogue-shod men..Plaided and brcechless all. 
1832 J. Wilson in Bladno. Mag. XXXI. 273 Having no. . 
idea of. .a foot but a brogueful of muscle. 

Brogue (br<?ug), sb.% [Deriv. unknown : from 
the frequent mention of‘Irish brogue*, it has been, 
conjectured that this may be the same word as 
the prec., as if ‘the speech of those who wear 
Vol. I. 


brogues *, or * who call their shoes brogues *; but of 
this there is no evidence.] 

A strongly-marked dialectal pronunciation or 
accent ; now particularly used of the peculiarities 
that generally mark the English speech of Ireland, 
which is treated spec, as the brogue. 

1705 Loud. Gaz. No. 4123/4 Charles Morgan .. having 
much of the Irish Brogue in his Speech. 1727 De Foe 
Ping. Tradesnt. 1 . ix. 66 Keep the sportman’s brogue upon 
their tongues. 1775'!'. Sheridan Art Reading 146 They 
brought with them each their several brogues or modes of 
intonation. 1828 Scott Review Ritson's Hist. (1849)345 
The Doctor., has done much for the lowland Scottish 
brogue. 1843 Lever y. Hinton x. (1878) 65 From the lips 
of a lovely woman, a little, a \cry litile of the brogue is 
most seductive. 1878 Black Green Past. iii. 23 The very 
stones of Westminster Hall are saturated with Irish brogue. 

Brogue (hrp»g), 7 a [f. Brogue j/v*] brans. To 
utter with a brogue. 1 Ienee Broguing ppl. a. 

1822 Hvkon Vis. Judg. lix, There Paddy brogued 4 By 
lastis'! 1831 Eraser's Mag. 111 . 613 4 How wonderful,' 
brogues forth a gentleman of the press, 4 that, etc.' 

Brogued, a. [f. Brogue slC 1 + *kd.] Wearing, 
or fitted with, hrogues. *8t6 in Q. Rcz>. 

Brogueneer, -ineer. [f. Brogue sbA : after 
some sueh word as buccaneer, cannonier.] < >»u 
who speaks with a brogue ; an Irishman. 

1758 Mas. Df.lanv Life <y Core. 111 . 503 A priest 
(called 1 the Bishop of Down the quintessence of an Irish 
brogueiiecr. 1831 Eraser's Mag. IV. 258 The big hrogui 
neers of Munster land. 1840 Ibid. XXI. 730 A place- 
begging, bawling broguineer of the name of Kunaync. 

Broguer (bri>>i*go.i). rare. [f. Brogue s/>.~ + 
-KR I.] A maker of brogues. 

1834 H. Mill kr Scenes $ Leg. xv ii. (1857) 248 The broguer, 
or maker of Highland shoes. 

Broguery. nonce •'tad. [f. Brogue Thu 

speaking of a brogue ; brogue-speech. 

1837 Eraser's Mag. XY. 554 The broguery of the Tail 
li.e. the followers of O'ConnellJ. 1839 Ibid. XIX. 443 Bi- 
dint of swaggering, impudence, and broguery. 

f Broid, vA Obs. Also 6 broyde. [A variant 
of Braid v.> app. owing its form to the pa. pple. 
Broiden, q.v. for the 0/.] bans. To plait, inter¬ 
twine, interweave. 

Hence Broided ppl. a., Broi ding vbl. sb. 

< 1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 1051 Hiryelow beer was broyded 
[AV> 4 MSS., 1 breideil, 2 brmvdedj in a tresse. i 53 ° Pai.su,r. 
i 1440 Promp. Part*. 53 Bruydyn 1 1499 broyded tat; neat us. 
471/1, 1 broyde heare, or a lace, or suche like, tortiHe, 
1535 Covekdalk Judith x. 3 She..broyded ami plated bir 
hayre. 1559 Heyvvood Seneca's Troas 11581) 114 h, Forget 
henceforth thy capline state and seemly broyd thy hayre. 
1601 1 loLLAxn Pliny II. 80 Plaiting and bmiding of herhes 
and floures. 1613 R. C. TableAlph. led. 3'. Presses, lockes 
of hayre hroyded vp. 1624 Bacon A We All. (1677) 253 
Curiously wrought with Silver and Silk of divers colour'*, 
broyding or binding in the Ivy. 

f Broide, v .- Obs. [var. of Braid v.~ : ? an 
error or due to the association of Broid ?'. 1 with 
Braid 7*. 1 ] Irons. To upbraid, reproach. 

1562 J. Hkywood Pn>v. <y Epigr. (1867) 56 Better dis¬ 
semble it..than to broide him with it. 

Broiden, pple . a. Obs. Also 3 ibroiden, 
ibroyde, sbroydyn. [A pa. pple. of Braid?*, (cf. 
Abraid, which had also abroiden), and thus a 
doublet of Buowdkn, which was the normal form, 
since OE. og became o?o, on in MK. But the 
combination was very rare before a consonant: so 
that evidence is wanting to show whether ogd 
might become old as well as ozvd, or whether in 
the case of broiden we have a kind of analogical 
variant of broden, somewhat on the model of 
breden, breiden of the infinitive, 'flic question is 
the more important that the oi in broiden is ap¬ 
parently the source of that in Broid, Brojdf.R, and 
their derivatives, in all of which it is unexpected. 

(Littrt has Prov. broydar, for brosdar— F. Procter, but 
although F. breder, and Eng. broden, were certainly con¬ 
fused at a later date, we cannot see how broiden, abroiden 
could be io any way affected by the Prov. word. ] 

Woven, interwoven, plaited, braided, b. (More 
usually) yfr. Skilfully contrived, constructed, ar¬ 
ranged, ordered, prepared. 

01230 Mali Meid. 11 Bute bruche and cleane ibroiden on 
himseluen. <*1250 Choi $ Fight. 645 Mi nest .. is broiden 
\v.r. ibroyde) a! abtite. a 1300-1375 Cursor M. 1008 Land 
o blis .. With blis and beild broiden Jr'.r. -in] best. Ibid. 
13363 Bridal 1 was bar broiden \GOtt. ordained] an. Ibid. 
2 3799 P e broiden blis to cristis derc, pc bale pat him forsakU 
here, a 1400 |see BwOwoen]. <*1440 Promp. Parr. 53/1 
Broyd yn laqueatus. 

Broider (broi dai), v. arch. Forms: 5 bron- 
dre, 3-6 browdre, browder, brouder, broder, 
6 brauder, 6-7 brodre, 6 brodur, brother, 7 
broidre, 7- broider. [In 1 5th c. brondre, broader, 
taken as the equivalent of F. brode-r, brauder) 
* to stitch, embroider’ (of which the regular Eng. 
repr. was broude, Browd). It is not clear whether 
the terminal - er represents the F. infinitive (as in 
render, tender, etc.), or had some other origin. The 
typical forms during the i6thc. were brozoder and 
broder) broider (exc. as implied in Broiperkr. 
q. v.) is found only later; its oi is evidently due 
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to the association with Broid‘ to braid*, so common 
in the 16th c.] 

1 . Ira ns. To ornament with needle-work ; to work 
in needlework upon cloth ; to embroider. (Almost 
always in pa. pple.) 

[1405 Test. Ebor. (18361 I. 320 Umim vestimentum .. bro- 
datum de coronis et siellis auri. Ibid, broudatum dc stellis 
albis.J c 1450 Henrvson Mor. Eabl. 45 His hude of scarlet 
browdered well with silke. 1455 Test. Ebor. *1855) 11 . 201 
Unum lectnm de <igo browtiered. 1513 Bradshaw St. 

Ii 'erburgh 1. xvi.Thcyr noble aclcs.. Freshly were hrowtlred 
in these clothes royall. 1549 Compi. Scot. vii. 69 On the 
ll4rd part of that niantil .. brodrut about al h)r tail, a! 
sortis of cat tel. 1552 Inv. Ch. Goods in For folk An'hxol. 
(1865' Vli. 58 Twoo tunycles of redde velvet brodred w* 
aungells. 1825 Scoti Talism. xvii, Another broidered 
with her own hand. 1879 Shuts Black Par. viii. 120 Slit* 
broidered the banners that were to carry her lover to glory. 

2 . Ironsf and Jig. To adorn ns with embroidery, 
to inlay with pearl, ivory, gold, etc.). Also 
fig. 

1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, xxvu x\xi. 125 The pillcrs of 
yvery .. With |>erles seitc and broudred many a folde 
< 1532 Ld. Berners I ham 11883) Abasyn of golde 
broderyd with perks. 1536 Legist. Rnhe.<\n Anttq. Saris/’. 
(17711 189 One lair chest. .broidered with Coral. 1606 A try, 
GoosecapPe iv. ii. in linllen D. PI. (1884 IV. 64 Brodred with 
nothing but inoone-shine ith water. 1667 Milton !'■ 11 . tv. 
702 Ihe .. Hyacinth with rich inlay Broiderd the ground. 
1820 Sco'i 1 Monast. xxix, Her converse would be broideied 
with, .choice pearls of compliment. 1822 S. Konrits Italy, 
Intervie «■ 33 A narrow glade unfolded, such as Spring 
Broitiers with fiowers. 

Broidered (brordaad ppl. a. forms: see 
jirec. [1. Broider v. + -ed.] 

1 . Ornamented with needlework; embroidered. 

1450 etc. (see Broider 1]. 1562 |. 11 r Y\\<ioVi Pro:\ a 

P'pigr. 1186;' 182 Wliens come brauth retl gardisV r 1570 
Cambyses in llazl . J>othIe\ l\'. 175 Now may 1 wear tlie 
brodcrcd guard. 1611 Biiu.i: Ect'k. \\i. 13 l ine linen 
■ silke, and broidered wnrke. 1633 G. Hihreri I ample, 
P'orerunners iv, Thou wilt soil thy broider'd coat. 1848 
1 .v n us Harold iv. iii, All covered w ith broidered peacocks. 

2- fg. 

1616 W. Browne Bril. Past.u. ii, 'They pri/d the brodred 
vale. 1745 T. W.vRioN Pleas. MHauth. 27 \y broider d 
mends, adieu ! 1853 Biskis .Stones I'en. II. vi, Spaces of 

broidered field and blooming mountain. 

Broi’derer. arch. Forms: j-6brouderor(e, 
brotlerer o, 5 browdercre, 4. 7- broiderer. [1 
broader, broder, Broider ?\ + -KR 1 , if not immed. 
a. Anglo-F'r. brouderer: see Brodkrkk.] One 
who works embroidery ; an embroiderer. 

1388 Wvclik 2 Sant. xxi. 19 'The sone of forest, a broiderer. 
1476 Plump ton Carr. 37 As fin a brotlerer, 1 can find none. 
1580 Barkt Ah'. Ii 1 342 Brodcrer, phrygio. a »755 ( '. Wi:si 
Abuse Tra 7 \, Dancers, Immlerers, slaves of luxury. 

Broi deress. arch. [f. Broider v. + -ess. 
Cf. OF. broad erase.} A female embroiderer. 

(1530 I’alsgk. 154 Erode res sc a woman briKlurar]. 1827 
Hood Mids. / 'a tries xxxv, May, the quaint broide re ss. 

t Broi dering, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Broider v. + 
-ingF] The act or art of adorning with needle¬ 
work ; embroidered work. Also atlrib. 

a 1450 Knt.de la Tour (1868) 168 The precious stones, 
wiche were on the broudryng of his sengle gownc. 1535 in 
Strype Cranmer (1694' App. 24 Of brodcring work and 
pearls. 1546 Langley Pol. I'erg. Dc Invent. 11. iv. 67 b, 
The Phrigians inuented brodring. 

Broidery (broi-dori . No wpoetic. Forms : 4-5 
brouderie, -ri, -ry, brow'drye, 5 brawdrye, 
broodery, broiderie, -rye, 6 broadery, 7-8 bro- 
dery, 7 broydery, 7- broidery, (9 poet, broidry). 
[a. OF. brouderie. broderie (14th c. in Litlre), f. 
Prouder, broder) see Broider and -kky. The 
form broidery (for the abnormal oi of which see 
Broidex, Broid) was common in Purvey, and then 
rare till afler 1600: cf. Broider.] 

1 . Ornamental needle-work wrought upon cloth ; 
the art or practice of embroidering doth ; em¬ 
broidery. Also all rib., as in broidery zoork, frame. 

1382 Wvclif Ex. xxxv. 33 Wcrkis of carpentarye, .qf 
browdrye, and of werkyng with needlis. 1388 Ibid. xxvm. 
39 Thou schalt make also a girdil, l/l werk of broide rye 
If. r. broudery, brouderi werk). 1490 Caxton P.neydos xv. 
55 A grete mauntelle of vcluct cramoysin pourfylled rounde 
al>oute wyth brawdrye, moche enryebed wyth precyous 
stones. 1496 Dives and Pa up. (W. de W.) 1. x. 41, 1 sup¬ 
pose that sayntes in erthe were not arrayed, . with clothes 
of broodery. 1616 . Brow'nk Brit. Past. 11. iii, I nknown 

was then the Phrygian brodery. 1621 Ainsworth An not. 
Pentat. Gen. xlvi. 4 Inshrowds of silke, nr cloth of gold or 
hroyderie. 1708 J. CHAMaERLAYSK St. Gt. Brit. II. m. vi. 
(1743) 416 No other persons wear broiden*, pearls, or 
bullion. 1843 Tennyson Day-Dr. Pro!., 'Then take the 
broidery-frame, and add A crimson to the quaint MacaW. 
1856 Mas. BaowNiSC Aur. Leigh m. 14 ^ outh s fine linen 
and fair broidery'- R - Ellis Catullus lxvm. 136. 

2. fg. , , . 

1782 liuaNEV Hist. Mas. II. 15* The graces, brodencs, 
and flourishes of florid song. 1830 I knSVSON Dirge x\, 
Rare broidry of the purple clover. 1844 Kinglakf. Eothen 
iii. (1878) 46 The golden broidery of oriental praises. 

Broil (hroil), sbA Forms: 6 breull, bruill, 
6-7 broyl e, broile, 8-9 Sc. brulyie, -zio, 6- 
broil. [app, f. Broil 7\* : cf. It. broglio ‘hurlic 
hurlie, confusion, mingle mangle’ (Florio); the F. 
brouiile is mod. and from the verb ] 
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BROIL. 
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BROKE. 


1 . A confused disturbance, tumult, or turmoil; 
a quarrel. See also Brulyie. 

1525 Ld. Berners Eroiss. 11 .140 (R.) We shall makeagreat 
breull in Englande. 1548 Hall Citron. {1809) 272 The Erie 
of Warwickes faccion intendyng to set a hruill in the coun- 
trey. 1571 Ascham Sc ho It m. tArb.' 158 In the middeslt] 
of the broyle betwixt Ca:sar and Pompeie. 1591 Shahs. 

1 Hen. VI, 1. i. 53 Prosper this Realme, keepe it from 
Ciuill Broyles. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 439 Killing the 
Empire with intestine Broils. 1797 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) IV. 173 Plunging us in all the broils of the European 
nations. 1813 Scott Rokcby in. xxiii, Foremost he fought 
in every broil. 1876 Green* Short Hist. iii. § 4 (18821 130 
A tavern row between scholar and townsman widens intera 
general broil. 

f b. To set in broil , on a broil. Obs. 

1577 IIoLtxSHED Citron . I. 73/1 The greeuous danger of 
setting things in broile. Ibid. IV. 204 To set things in 
broil..within this hir realme of England. 1603 Knollhs 
Hist. Tnrkes (1621) 839 That warre, which would set all 
Europe on a broile. 

2 . Comb., as broil-maker. 

1561 Stow Citron, an. 1104 <R.) Letting out the broyle- 
maker into France. 

Broil (broil), sb.~ Also 6 broyle, 9 bruil. 
[f. Broil v.'] 

1 . A broiling, a great heat; a very hot state. 

1583 BabixGtos Commandm. vii. 295 What broyle s of 

scorching lust voever the mindeabideth. 1821 Mrs. Wheeler 
Cttnibld. Dial. App. 8 My het bluid, my heart aw’ in a 
bruil, Nor callar blasts can wear, nor drops can cuil. 

2 . Broiled meat ; a grilled chop or steak. 

1822 Kitchiner Cook's Orac. iv. 107 The Fat..dropping 
into the fire., will spoil the Broil. 1861 Hughes I'em 
Brxnvn Ox/. J. iii. 45 Go and get me a broil from the kitchen. 

3 . Comb., as + broil-iron = broiling-iron. 

1567 Wills § Inv. A*. C. <tS6o) II. 266 One broule-Iron, 
vij Speights, iiij pair of pottclipps. 

Broil (broil), vA Forms : 4 Sc. brul3e,broilye, 

4- 6 brulc, 5 broille, brolyyn, broylyn, broyll, 

5- 6 broyle, bruylc, broile, 6 brooyle,6-7 broyl, 

6- broil. [Of uncertain origin and history : the 
form brtile, which is not infrequent before 1500, 
appears to be the F. brule-r to burn (in OF. also 
brullcr ); but it is very doubtful what relation this 
brule bears to the general form bruylc, broyle ; they 
may be distinct words, or brule may be a conscious 
assimilation to the F. bruler. The form bruylc , and 
Sc. bruise, appear to be the OF. brttillir found in 
Godef. in the intrans. sense of * broil, burn * ( bruillir 
de soldi) ; bruyle would become broyle, broil.] 

+ 1 . trans. To burn, to ebar with lire. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 151 Assalit Within with fyre, 
that thame sa bruheit. c 137s ? — St. Georgisp 56 He gert 
brandis of fyre [til hyine] bynde, To brule it wes lewit 
behyndc. c 1440 Promp. Parr. 53 Brolyyn or broylyn, 
ustulo, usttllo , torreo. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 49 
Ve shalle .. be broiled and brent, and sinke in the pitte of 
belle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 280/3 That he myght be 
brente and bruyled. c 1500 Partenay 2289 Ther paynymes 
were bruled and brend entire, a 1533 Frith Disput.Pur¬ 
gatory (1829 115 Ht putteth them not away for broiling in 
purgatory. 1568 H. Charters PreJ. Lyndcsa/s Wks. iij b, 
To bruyle and scald quha sa euer suld speik aganis thame. 

2 . s/ec. To cook (meat) by placing it on the fire, 
or on a gridiron over it; to grill. 

C1386 Chaucer Pro!. 383 He cowde roste, sethe, broille, 
and frie. .and wel bake a pye. 1483 Cath. Angl. 45 Brule, 
assart. 1598 B. JonsOn Ev. Man Hum. t. iv. 12 The 
first red herring that was broyld in Adam and Eves kitchen. 
1653 Walton Angler 57 Broil him (chub] upon wood- 
cole or char-cole. 1769 Mrs. Rakfald Eng. Itousekpr. 
(1778) 71 To broil Mutton Steaks. 1835 W. Irving Tour 
Prairies 117 An evening banquet of venison, .roasted, or 
broiled on the coals. 1853 Arab. Nts. (Rtldgj 621 Our 
gridiron is only fit to broil small fish. 

3 . To scorch; to make very hot, to heat. 

1634 Rainbow Labour (162s) *8 Let not his hot pursuit 
broyle him in an ./Egyptian furnace. 1718 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett. 11 . xhx. 64, I was .. half broiled in the 
sun. 1818 Byron* yuan 1. lxiii.That. .sun..will keep..broil¬ 
ing, burning on. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. $ It. Jrnls . 1 . 268 
We turned back, much bruiled in the hot sun. 

4 . intr. To be subjected to great heat, to be very 
hot. (Mainly in to be broiling, for to be a-broiling.) 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, iv. i. 56 God saue ^ you Sir, 
Where haue you bin broiling? Among the crow'd i’th'Ab- 
bey. 1642 H. Morf. Song of Soul 11. iii. tv. xxxii, One of a 
multitude of myriads Shall not be sav'd but broyl in scorch¬ 
ing wo? 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. vii. (1804) 34 Before 
your age I was broiling on the coast of Guinea. 1883 
Leisure Ho. 148/1 Don't keep us broiling here for ever l 
b. intr . To grow hot; esp./ig. to become heated 
with excitement, anger, etc. ? Obs. 

1561 T. Norton tr. Calvin's Inst. tv. xx, If they [Magis¬ 
trates] must punish .. let them not broile w ith unappease- 
able rigor. 1627 P. Fletcher Locusts 1. xxiv, Meantime 
(I burne, I broyle, I burst with spight). 1760 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy II. v, He broil'd with impatience. 1817 Byron 
Beppo Ixix, Her female friends, with envy broiling, Beheld 
her airs and triumph. 

C. Said of passion, emotion, etc.: To bum, 
glow, be ardent. 

1600 Ntwe Metamorph. (N.) Love broyled so Within his 
brest. 1709 Steele Tat Ur No. 36 r 2 The secret Occasion 
of Envy broiled long in the Breast of Autumn. 

Broil, v . 2 Forms : 5-7 broyl, bruill, brooyl, 
6-7 broile, broyle, 8 {Sc.) brulyie, 6- broil, 
[a. F. brouille-r ‘to jumble, trouble, disorder, 


confound, marre by mingling together' (Cotgr.), 
corresp. to It. brogliare to stir, disorder, embroil; 
cf. the It. sb. broglio 1 hurlie burlie, confusion, 
mingle mangle', etc. Florio\ Ulterior derivation 
uncertain: see Diez, Littre, Scheler. 

Littr<S dike Diez) thinks the F. vb. identical with Pr. bruel- 
ha r, brolha r. Cat. brollaV to bud, rise up', and connected with 
OF. bruill, broel, broil , mod.Fr. brettil , ‘an enclosed piece 
of brushwood, malted underwood, or cut bushes for ani¬ 
mals,' found in lateL.in the Capit. de Vi It is (lucos nostros 
quos vulgus brugilos vocat', mcd-L. broilus , brolius , which 
is referred to the OCeltic brag; brogi- territory, district 
(Thurncysen). But most etymologists doubt the connexion 
of brouil/er with this.] 

f 1 . trans. To mix or mingle confusedly. Obs. 

1401 Pol. Poems (1859I II. 61 Thou broylist up many 
lesynges, ffor grounde of thin ordre. 1631 Hf.ywood Engl. 
Elis. 11641) 187 The ahundancc of bloud already spilt and 
broiled in the land. 

1 2. To involve in confusion or disorder; to 
agitate, discompose (a person); to ‘ set by the 
ears', embroil. Obs. 

X513 More Rich. Ill (1641) 405 He was sore moved and 
broyled with Mdancolie and dolour. 1549 Chekf. Hurt 
Scdit. (1641) 16 Who. .intende to broyle the Commonwealth 
with the flame of their treason [with an allusion to Broil 
f*.q. 1585 Jas. I. Ess. Poeste (Arb.) 21 To translate it well 

and best, where 1 haue bothc euill, and worst broyled it. 
1642 Bp. Di rham Presentm.Schismatic 4 Contentious ones 
. .broyling the world in this manner. 

3 . intr. To be or to engage in a broil ; to contend 
in a confused struggle, irregular fight or strife. 

c 1567 Turberville After Misudv. Good Haps iR.) The 
barck that broylde in rough and churlish seasc. 1592 Wyk- 
ley Armorie 81 Couragions John of Gaunt Like Priams 
sonne strong broyling mid his foes. 1883 Pall Matt G. 15 
Oct. 4/1 He was always broiling with his chiefs, constantly 
in debt. 

4 . trans. To put into a broil, to embroil. 

1847 Heavysegk Saul u86o‘ 243, 1 shall not hurry him, 
nor broil myself. 

Broiled (broild), ppl. a. [f. Broil vA +-ei>.] 
Made very hot, scorched, charred ; spec, grilled. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan 1 . 53/1 Broylyd [A’, brolyyd], ustulatus. 
Ibid. Broylyd mete, or rostyd only on the colys. 1483 Cax- 
roN Gold. Lcg.nqfi This brente and bruled laurence. 1542 
Boorde Dyetary xviii. <18701 277 Bruled meat is harde of 
digestyon. 1586 Cogan Haven Health cxlviii. (1636) 146 
Broyled ineate is hard of digestion. i6ix Bible Luke xxiv. 
42 A piece of a broyled fish. 1871 M. Cot .li ns Mrq. <V 
Merch. 1 . ix. 275, 1 should like a broiled pheasant. 

Broiler 1 broi*taA [f. Broil vA + -erL] 

1 . One who or that which broils ; spec, one who 
cooks by broiling ; also said of a very hot day 
(cf. roaster, scorcher ). 

1671 J. Webster Metallogr.xx. 31 He was a great Broyle r 
in Gebers Kitchin. 1750 (R. PultockI Life I\ Wilkins 
xxxiv, (1883) 94/2 When the broilers began to throw the fish 
about. 1817-8 Corbett Resid. U. S. (1822) 12, July 27. 
Fine broiler again .. We spent a pleasant day ; drank .. of 
milk and water. Not more flies than in England. 

2 . spec. A chicken for broiling. 

1886 Pall Malt G, 27 Aug. 14/1 Of these [clucks] about 
seventy-five per cent, live and grow to be broilers. 

Broiler ~ (broi*bi\ [f. Broil v.- + -er *.] One 
who stirs up or engages in broils or quarrels. 

a 1660 Hammono Wks . IV. 544 (R.) What doth he but 
turn broiler and boutefeu. 1841 Orderson Creol. viii. 9* 
Due impression alike on the civil and the military broiler. 

+ BroiTery. Obs. rare. Forms: 6 broilerie, 
broylery. [a. V. brouilleric , f. hrouiller to broil : 
see-KRY.] Dissension; strife; disturbance,disorder. 

isai More in Ellis Ortg. Lett. n. 82 I. 200 The arch¬ 
bishop of St. Andrewis putteth a}l his possible power .. to 
rere broilerie, warre, and revolution in the Realme. 1528 
Wriothesley in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. xl. 79 To pass his 
promise on such sort, .might, .make much broylery'- 

Broiling (broi*lig\ vbl. sb .1 [f. Broil vA + 

-IMG 1 .] The action or process of exposing to 
scorching heat ; spec, grilling. Hence + broiling- 
iron, a kind of Dutch oven. 

c 1440 Promp.Parv. 53 Brolyynge [ A'.broylinge], ustnlacio. 
<71619 Donne Biathan. (1644) 140 I low much [contributed] 
Saint Laurence to his broyling, when he called to the Ty- 
rant, This side is enough, tumc the other, and then eate ? 
1837 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ . II. 271 Between broiling and 
roasting the chief difference is in the temperature. In 
roasting, the heat is moderate, and slow in penetrating : in 
broiling, it is brisk and rapid. 1562 Richmond. Wills 11853) 
163 One brulinge iron, vii \d. 1615 Markham Eng. Ilousyiv. 
70--1 Take your Broyling-iron, I do not mean a Grid-iron 
(though it be much used for this purpose), .but a Plate iron 
made with hooks and pricks, on which you may hang the 
meat, and set it close before the fire. 

t BroiTing, vbl. sb . 2 Obs. rare- 1 . Forms: 6 
brewlynge, brullynge. [f. Broil v. 2 + -ingU] 
Disturbance, dissension; embroilment. 

15*3 Ldl Berners Eroiss. I. cccl. 560The great brullynge 
that was than in Gaunt. Ibid, ccccxxxii. 759 A newe brew¬ 
lynge in Flaunders. 

Broiling (brorlig), ppl. a. [f. Broil zO] 

X. That bums, scorches, makes very hot. 

1555 Eardle Eacions 1. i. 24 The broyling he ate. 16x7 
Hieron Wks. II. 84 Scarcely is the cup gone from his 
mouth, before he feelelh an increase of his broyling drought. 
1820 Bvron Blues 11. 36 To be sure it was broiling. 1865 
Trollope Belton Est . xiii. 150 There is a broiling sun. 

2 . That is subjected to great heat, that is very 
hot ; spec, that is being grilled. 

1648 Gagf. West. Ind. i. (1655) 2 Which only can and must 


18x3 Byron 
His j 


gains 

Kingsley Hypatia x. 1x7 


deliver their scorching, nay broyling souls, 

Hr. Abydos 11. xv. Ask the squalid peasant how 
repay nis broiling brow! 1853 K 

The savoury smell of broiling nsh. 

3, quasi -adv., as in broiling hot. 

1840 Hoon Up Rhine 229 A broiling hot excursion up the 
country*. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 180 We stopped 
here about ten minutes. It was broiling hot. 

Broi’lingly, adv. [f- Broiling ppl. a. + -ly. 2 ] 
In a broiling manner. 

1885 M. Blind Tarant. xiii, It was a broilingly* hot day. 
f Broi lly, a. Obs. rare*', [cf. Fr. bruilli, pa. 
pple. of bruillir * to be burnt’ (Godef.).] ? Broiled. 

c 1400 Maundev. ix. (1839) 107 It is jit alle broylly, as tho 
it were half brent. 

tBroi'lment. Obs. rare. Commotion, dis¬ 
turbance, embroilment. See Brulyiement. 
BroiTy, a. rare- 1 . [?f. Broil sb.' + -yU] 
Full of broils, tumultuous, stormy. 

1594 Carkw Tasso 1881) 77 Stormcs of broylly whistling 
iarre, Whom natiue caues foorth from their in tray Is send. 

Brok, obs. form of Brock, Broke. 

Brokaded, obs. form of Brocaded. 

+ Bro kage, brocage. Obs. Also 5 broch- 
age, 6 broc-, brok-, broakadge, 6-7 broakage, 
brokeage. [In AFr. brocage, also brogage, in same 
sense: see Broker.] 

The following meanings are given in dictionaries, or indi¬ 
cated in some of the quotations: in many of the latter the 
exact sense cannot be fixed, so that they are not here sepa¬ 
rated. 1 n most cases the word has nn ill favour, cf. ‘jobbery* . 

1 . a. The trade of a broker; the transaction of 
commercial business, as buying and selling, for 
other men. b. The premium or commission of 
a broker, Brokerage; the gain or profit derived 
from acting as agent, middleman, or intermediary. 
C. The corrupt farming or jobbing of offices ; the 
price or bribe paid unlawfully for any office or place 
of trust; frequently mentioned as an abuse in early 
times, d. Trafficking in match-making, in the 
marriage of wards, etc. e. Procuracy in immo¬ 
rality, pimping, f. ‘The trade of dealing in old 
things, the trade of a broker' (J.). 

1377 Lange. P. PL B. xiv. 267 A mayden pat is marled 
borw hrokage .. bi assent of sondry partyes and syluer to 
bole, c 1383 Wyclif Set. IVks. III. 280 Symonyentis in 
bencficis..bi brocage maade to mene persones for to haue 
ony bene fids of pe chirche. c 1386 Chaucer AIillercs 1 . 
189 He woweth hire by meenes and brocage. 1393 Langl. 
P, PI. C. 111. 92 Vserye and Auerice, and oper false sleithes 
In bargeyns and in brocages. <"1440 Row. Rose 6 973, I 
entremet me of brocages, 1 make peace and manages. 1456 
in Ret. Ant. II. 239 Now brocage ys made offyeerys, And 
baratur ys made hayly. c 1460 Fortescue Ah. <$• Lint. 
Mon. xiv. 118851 M4 Nor that [Suytoursl shall be importu- 
nite or brocage optayne any vnresonablc desires. 1555 
Eardle Eacions I. v. 50 Their women in old tyme, had all 
the trade of ocenpiying, and brokage abrode. 1584 Whet- 
stonf. Mirror for Mag. 31 An other sort by broeadge 
bringeth him in debt. 1577 Hellowes Gueuara's Ep. 125 
To ryse to it by brokage or corruption. 1579 Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. Ded., It served wel! Pandares purpose for the 
lx>lstering of hisbawdie brocage. 1591 — M. Ilubberd 851 
Shameles flatteric, And filthiebrocage, and unseemly shifts. 
1600 Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood si. 55 Vserie sure is 
requisite and good, And so is Brokeage, rightly vnder- 
stood. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 489 By the brokage 
or panderizmg of the lawes. 1611 Beai'M.& Fl. Phtlaster 
v. iii, If a man had need to use their valours, he must pay 
a brokage for it. 1615 G. Sandvs Trav. 148 Iheir occupa¬ 
tions, brocage and vsury. 1618 B a mere It’s Apol. Civb, 
Our last borrowed money is at x6, and three in the hundretn 
for brokeage. a 16x8 Sylvester St. Lrtuis 448 That after- 
Judges.. From Bribes and Brokeage might be warned fair. 
1623 Kamne Theat. Hon. vit. i. 198 By the base brokage 
and close contriuing of the Queene. Bulwer Chirol. 

4 Without the crafty Brocage of the longue. 1648 C. 
Walker Hist. + Pol. Relat. 11 The Parliament payes 30000/. 
Broakage. 1656 J. HarringiON Oceana (1700) 110 Find 
better preferments without his Brocage, a 1680 Butler 
Rem. (4759) 1 . 428 Though the Crown is forced to pawn all 
its own Jewels to them for mere Brokage. 1683 D. Smith 
Constantinople in Mi sc. Cur. (i 7 oS> HI. 38 They tjewslare 
of great use and service to the Turks, upon accompt of 
their Brocage and Merchandise. 1755 Carte Hist. Eng. 
IV. 78 Not a fitting thing for a clergyman to be concerned 
in a brocage of such a nature. 

2 . Comb., as brokage-money. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Corretage , broakage money. 

tBrO’kaly. Obs. Also brocaly, brocale. 
A broken piece, broken pieces. (Cf. Brockle.) 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 52 Brocale, or lewynge of mete [1409 
brokalyof fragment urn. Ibid. 428 Releefor brocaly 

of mete, /ragmen turn. 

Brokaoi, erroneous f. Brockle, in Promp. Parv. 
Broke (brJuk), sb. Forms: 1-2, 4 broc, 6-8 
brok, 8-9 {dial.) brock, 5- broke. [OE. broc 
* misery *, and^ebroc * fragment', f. brecan{ pa. pple. 
ge-brocen) to Break. The later lengthening of the 
vowel may be from the inflected dissyllabic forms 
broces, brocu , etc.: cf. the pple. broke, broken, for¬ 
merly brAcen. Brock remains dialectally.] 

+ 1 . That which breaks ; affliction, trouble, 
misery. Only in OE. 

c888 K. /Elerf.d Boetk. xxxix. § toGodnyle forhismilci- 
heortnesse nan unaberendlice broc him ansettan. 971 Blickl. 
Horn. 59 Ealle ba sar and b* brocu be se man to xesceapen 
is. 1061 in Thorpe’s Diplont . 389 Gefreod aeghwylcere un- 
cabnesse ealles woroldlices broces. 
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t 2 . A piece of anything broken off; a fragment; 
e.g. of bread or food, broken meats, remains. Obs. 

c 1160 Hatton Gasp. Matt. xv. 37 p et to lafe wa:s of bam 
broccan R975 Ruskn ». G. *ebroca; c 1000 Ags. G. xebrote] 
hys naman seofan wilian fulle. 1507 U 'ill of Bedytl y Somer’ 
set IIo.) A parcel] of a broke of woodc. a 1568 // 'owinc of 
fol-tjr fennv x, Banna tyne Poems 160 Quhen ye haif done, 
tak hame the hrok. 17*1 Kelly Ac. Pros'. 211 1 Jam ) 1 
neither got stock nor brock. 1847-78 H alliwell, B>ocl\ a 
piece or fragment. West. 1863 Barnes Poems Dorset Dint. 
Coll. in. 101 Wi' brocks an’ scraps to plim well out. 
t 3 . A breaking of the skin or body; a wound ; 
a rupture. Ohs. 

c 1350 Mat MS. in Ardurol. XXX. 381 Itcnnehane rote 
Of ye broc is mych l>otc. 1535 Cover dale Lev. .vxiv. zo 
Broke for broke, eye for eye, tothe for tothe. a 1563 Be con 
New C atecfi. (18441 94. 

+ 4 . A breach of the law; a crime. Obs. 

1481 Reynard (1844)92 Hadde I knowen my self gyltv in 
ony feat or broke. 

5 * pb. The short-stapled wool found in certain 
parts of the fleece, when ‘ broken ’ or sorted. A 
lleece consists of two main kinds of wool dis- 
linguished by the length and strength of the fibre; 
the sorts which are long and suitable for combing 
being called * matchings ’ or * combing-sorts ’, the 
rest ‘ short wools ’ or * brokes\ The spinning of 
the two sorts is by different prucesses. Sec Xon.s. 

1879 Standard 22 Apr., Wool and Worsted. Bradford.. 
Xotls and brokes are slow of sale. 1883 Daily News 3 Sept. 
2/6 Noils and brokes are in rather belter request. 1885 F. 

H. Bowman Struct. Wool 352 Gloss., Brokes, short loek*> 
of wool found on the edge of the fleece in the region of the 
neck and belly. 

Broke, obsolescent form of Bhukk.x. 

1 . Used occasionally for Broken///. a. 

c Wyclik Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 14 Leepfullis of broke 
meat. 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 41 To recompense broke 
silvir 1 had of his. 1647 H. More Song 0/Soul \x. v, Bodies 
disjoind, broke glasses they esteem. 

2. esp. in comb. 

(-1x30 Halt Me id. 25 Witlese beastes dumbe and broke 
rugget tbuhe toward te eorfie. 136* Langl. P . PI. A. vri. 
131 Blinde or broke-schunket [B. vi. 138 broke-legged]. 1440 
Promp. Pan>. 53 Broke bakkyde, gwbosus. 1470 Harding 
Chron. clvn. lii, Brokebacked and bowbacked bore. 1627 
May Lucan v. (R.) Broke-winded murmers, bowlings, and 
sadd grones. 

Broke br<?«k\ v. [In form the base of broker, 
h'okagc , broking. An AFr. vb. abrokcr occurs in 
Liber A/bus {a 1419) 288.] 

+ 1. tnlr. To bargain ; to negotiate ; to traffic. 

1496 Dives q Paup. AV. de W.t vu. xxi. 308 (They] thus 
bargeyne & broke about the syngyngc of the masse, that 
may not be solde ne bought, as men do in byenge & sel- 
lynge of an horse. 1601 Shaks. All's Well tn. v. 74 He ,. 
brokes with all that can in such a suite Corrupt the tender 
honour of a Maide. i6iiCotgr., Brouillon,ox\e. that broakes 
in euery thing, whereby he may get but a pennie. 1625 
Bacon Riches, Ess. tAro.) 237 Thegaines of Bargaines, are 
of a more doubtful! Nature; When Men shall, .broake by 
Seruants and Instruments to draw them on. 

1 2 . tram. To retail, traffic in. Obs. 

1599 Marston Seo. Yillanie in. xi. 227 But to retaile and 
broke anothers w r it. 

3 . inlr. To act as broker, agent, or go-between. 

a 165a Bhome City Wit 11. ii. Wks. 1873 1 . 303 Prithee 

what art thou ? or whom dost thou serve, or broke for? 
a 1666 Fanshawf. tWcbstcriWedo wantacertain necessary 
woman to broke between, Cupid said. 

Broke, obs. form of Brook sb., v. 

Brokel, obs. form of Brockle a. brittle. 
Brokelempe, -hempe, obs. ff. Brooklimk. v 
t Brokelet(te. Obs. rare. [app. dim. of 
broke!. Brocklk fragments.] A fragment. 

* 53 & Elyot Bib Hot It., Analectes, he that gadereth vp 
hrokelettcs. 1563-87 Foxe A. M. II. 328 Twelve maunds 
full of brokelets and offalls. 

+ Bro keling. Obs. rare- 1 , [app. f. broke!, 
Brockle a. or sb. + -in<l] Fragment. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxxiv. 123 Where he sholde happe 
to ete the releef or brokelynges of his brode. 

Broken br<Ju*k n), ///. a. For forms see 
Break v. Used adjectively in many of the senses 
of the verb ; esp. the following: 

I . Separated forcibly into parts; in fragments; 
in pieces. (The resulting damaged state is often 
the main notion.') 

1737 Chart. HLbuthard in Cod. Dipl. V. 45 To brocenan 
heorfte.] 1383 Wyclik Isa. xxxvt. 6 Ia> ! thou tristist on this 
hrokun staf. c tsoo Lancelot 240 The tronsions ofo brokine 
sper. 1535 Coveroale Ps. xxx[i]. ta, 1 am Income like a 
broken vessel). 1634 Bp. Hall Occas. Med. cx. Wks.<1808) 
203 A thin, uncovered roof., dark and broken windows. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 11840' I. iv. 60 Three broken oars. 
183a De la Bechk Geot. Man.-20$ Polypifers occur .. rolled 
and broken, as on an ancient coast. 1868 J. 11 . Blent 
Ref. Ch. Eng. 1 . 327 A few broken walls and the roofless, 
unglazed churches. 

b. Broken bread , meat, victuals, etc.: frag* 
ments of food left after a meal, etc. ; by extension 
applied to remnants of drink, as broken ale , beer. 

138a Wyclik Mark viii. 20 How many leepis of brokene 
mete 3e token vp? 1530 Palsgr. aoi/a Broken meat, frag* 
ments. 1591 Percivall Sb. Diet., F.seurriduras, the drop¬ 
ping of a cup, broken drinke, reliqui.e. 1594 Plat Diuerse 
new Ex per. 13 Others doe soke chippings and other enisles 
of breacf in broken beere. 1639 T* Be Grey Compl. Horse - 
man 112 Wash the places with broken beere. 1675 Hobbes 


* tb broI<cn meat and wine himself to feed. 

7 Ban. 11 . is No sign of 

unwashed tea-things or broken victuals. 

c. In some cases broken gives a specific sense 
to lhe combination, as broken tea, tea-siftings; 
broken granite, granite reduced to a size fit lor 
road-making; broken-coal, a special size of coal, 
t d. Jig. Dissolved. Obs. 

*538 Latimer Semi, Rem. (1845* 397 Graciously to re¬ 
member them with some piece of some broken abbey. 

L. Kent, ruptnred, torn, burst. 

v \ lo , 8 ^ at {,ar f tfn l awey my bnlle 

and my broke (tLr broken] schcte. Ibid, ix.91 He.. hitkkth 
r 1 K° , fo L r h‘ N broke clothes. 1535 Co\ erdalk fer 

11. 13 'de and broken pities, thai holde no water. 1577 
Holinsiied Chron. III. 8 45 /, Old ho>cn, broken shooes. 

f' r,,us li f h\’ Eey 43 b, Old and broken anparcll. 
sil^tocking' ' ’ XXIX ’ Hl> *■ dirly f ' hirt * andb roken 

3 . Of organic structure: a. Having the hone 
fractured ; b. having the surface ruptured. 

f *. 34 ° f .mrsor M. 8087 T'airf.) WiJ> cruinjreled knees and 
hrokin bak (--. r. boce on bak]. 1562 I. Hlvwoou Pr<n\ + /> 
1180 * 113 Broken head. 1600 Shaks. A. L. 1. i. 134 He<* 
that escapes me with nt some broken limbe. 1712 Addison 
.Spect. No. 433 * 6 1 hey often came from the Council Table 
'vith broken Mi ms. 1753 t .hambers Cyci. Snpp. >. v. Broken 
Ann :ig horse-jockies, broken knees are a mark of a stmnbier. 

4 . Shattered ; sai<l ol water whose coherence as 
a mass has been destroyed by striking against an 
object, or whose surface is broken. 


.‘793 Sme uon Edystone L.% 271 Sufficiently strong m re. 
sist the falling broken water. 1804 A. Dvncan Mariners 
1 J* 77 A dreadful, hollow, broken sea. 1867 Smyiii 
Sailor .c ll ord-bk.. Broken Water , the contention of cur- 
rents in a narrow channel. Also, the wioe*. breaking 011 
and near shallows. 1875 Bedford Sailors Pocket.Bk. u. 

• ed, 2* 216 In a boat outside the broken water. 

5 . Crushed or exhausted by labour, etc.; with 
strength or power gone ; enfeebled. 

149 ° Cax ton Eneydos x.vxi. 117 1 ’he ladyes were sore wery 
and broken of theyre longe vyage. 1577 Hohnshed Chron. 
1. 165/1 The old broken yoeres of mans life. 16x5 < i. Sanuvs 
frav. 118 Such a number of broken persons..by reason of 
their strong labour and weakc foode. 1758 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett. cvi. IV, 98 Sir Charles Williams, uho l 
hear is much broken both in his spirits and constitution. 
1864^ 1 ennyson hn. A rd. 705 Enoch was so brown, so 
bow'd, So broken. 

6 . Crushed in feelings by misfortune, remorse, 
etc. ; subdued, humbled, contrite. 

1535 Covkrdalk Ps. l(i]. 17 A broken and a contrite hert 
to God< shah thou not despise. 1642 Rogers Naarnan 61 
Try whether., your.sclvesgrow daily lowlier, meeker, broken- 
ner. 1652 Needham tr. Sctden's Mare Cl. 68 lhe Kings 
courage was SO broken, a 1718 Penn Life Wks. 1 . 100 She 
was exceedingly broken, and took an Affectionate and 
Reverent Leave of us. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. n. vii. 
194 How beautiful to die of broken-heart, on Paper. 1858 
Rorkrtson Led. 269 Happy is the man not thoroughly 
broken by disappointment. 

7 . Reduced or shattered in worldly estate, finan¬ 
cially ruined ; having failed in business, bankrupt. 

x 593 Shaks. Rich. 11, 11. i. 257 The Kings growne bank¬ 
rupt like a broken man. 1602 T. Fitziikrbkkt Apot. 19 
Cradock had bvn a broken Merchant al>out Italic. 1714 
Lllwood Autobiog. <17651 257 He might thereby repair his 
broken fortunes. 1753 Richardson Grattdison 11781 VI. i. 

7 There may be many ways .. of providing for a broken 
tradesman. 1863 Geo. Ki.iot Rontola 1. xvi. (t88o) 1 . 225 
To mend the broken fortunes of his ancient family. 

8 . Reduced to obedience or discipline, tamed, 
trained. Often with in. 

1805 Southey Mo dot- in Ad. iii, The Klk and Bison, 
broken to the yoke. 1844 Regut. <V Ord- Army 380 A Horse 
.. notified .. to be properly broken. 1861 Pai.grave Gold. 
Treasury 308 A language hardly yet broken in to verse. 

9 . Broken mau. Scotch I.atv and Hist. One 
under sentence of outlawry, or living the life of 
an outlaw, or depredator, chiefly in the Highlands 
and Border districts ; broken-clan (see quot.). 

1528 MS. Caligula in Tytler Hist. Scot. <18641 1 1 .348 note. 
Divers radis to be maid upon the hrokin men of our realme. 
1594 Sc. Acts 13 fas. 17 $ 227 Daylie heirschtppes of the 
wicked thieues and Jimmers of the Clannes and surnames 
following, .broken men of the surnames of Stewarts, a 1649 
Drumm. ok Hawth. Hist. Jiix.KWks. (1711I95 A thousand, 
all borderers and broken men. 1818 Scott KobKoyxx\\, He 
.. took to the brae-side, and became a broken-man. 1820 
— Abbot xxxiv, Note. A broken clan was one who had no 
chief able to find security for their good behaviour, a clan 
of outlaws. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. vi. 174 The result Nvas 
probably to fill the country with * broken men '. 

10 . Violated, transgressed, not kept intact. 

1605 Armin Poole upon F. 11880) 14 A hroken Uirgine,one 
that had had a barne. 1607 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 713 
The sign Of Covenants broke. 1800 24 Campbell Lines on 
Poland. 84 This broken faith Hasrobb'd you more of Fame. 
a 1840 C. 11 . Bateman Hymn, * Glory, glory , glory ’, When 
mercy healed the broken law. 1878 Morley Diderot I. 274 
The broken oaths of old days. 

11 . Having the ranks broken ; routed, dispersed. 
1810 Scott La*ty of L. \. xxxiii, Now leader of a broken 

host. 1850 Prescott Peru 1 1. 330 The governor despised 
the broken followers of Almagro. 

12 . Having continuity or uniformity interrupted, 

a. of a line : Abruptly altered in direction ; 

turned oft at an angle. 

1711 Bailey, Broken Radiation is the breaking of the 
Beams of Light, as seen through a Glass. 1753 Chambers 
Cyet. Sttpp., Broken Ray, in dioptrics, the same NVtth ray 
of refraction. i8»8 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. III. xxxii. 319 
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1 he anieni)<r. broken ivi/, when the main body of the an¬ 
tenna forms an angle with the first joints'. 

b. of the surface of ground, etc.: Intersected 
with ravines or vallevs; uneven. Also, broken up, 
ploughed, stripped of turf. 

*S 99 Hakluyt I'oy, ll.ti.131 Bn weene them both broken 
ground. 1782 W. Gilpin llye< 1789 1 21 By broken ground 
«e mean such as hath lost it's turf, and discovers the 
naked soil. 1826 Diskaei i I'iv. Gr t y viii. iii, An open but 
broken country. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 112 The 
( art hag 1 man cavalry and elephants extricated themselves 
. from the broken ground. 

C. ol States or conditions ; Interrupted, disturbed. 

1712 Addison Sped. No. 317 * 21 Brok.-n Sleep. 1848 
1 .M acaulay Hist, l ug. 1.430 Hi-, rest that night was broken, 
d. of weather: Unsettled, uncertain. 

*793 Smeaton hdystone L . § 275 l he weather continued 
broken til) Saturday. 

13 . Fragmentary, disconnected, disjointed, in 
patches. 

1820 Scott Ivanhoe i, Here the r<-d rays of the sun shot 
a broken and discoloured light. 1845 Darwin C ...\at, xi. 
<1870* 24; (>n the two great continents in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, but not in the broken land of Kurope between them. 
1849 Ruskin Sei 1 . Lamps vi. § 1. if? Broken masses of pine 
forest. 

a. of time : Interrupted: ‘odd’. 

1621 Guari.es A > gains \ P. 1678 I at rod., 'I he fruits of 
hroken hour-.. 1667 Pkpys Diary 20 May, It being u broken 
day, did walk abroad. 1754 Chatham Lett. Nephew m. 16 
Mr. Addison’s papers, to be read \ery frequently at broken 
times. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. t. > 1873 \ 4 2 He would have 
made a broken week of it. 

b. ol sound, voice, and the like : t'ttered dis- 
jointcdly, ejaculated, interrupted. 

1530 Palsgr. 307/1 Brokyn asouesspechc is, abrupt. 1609 
Bible Douay Sum. i.\. 5 If the trumpeting sound in length 
and w ith a broken tune. 1719 De F t t rusoe 1840 1 xv. 
260 He repeated it in the. .same broken uoids. 1731 Pope 
[ bp. Boyle 14^ Light (juirks of Musick, hroken and uneven. 
1853 Arab. Nighis\ Rtldg. 1 514 Her voice much broke*! with 
'Obs. 1886 Sr evi.nson Dr. fekyll ii. 23 lie spoke with 
a husky, whispering, and somewhat broken vuice. 

c. of language: Imperfectly spoken, with the 
.syntax incomplete. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. I ', v. ii. 265 Brcake thy minde to nn- 
iu broken Knglish. 1685 Loud. Gas. No. 2003 4 A Fiencli- 
iiin.it..speaks broken f.nglish and Dutch. 1870 I/Kstrange 
Miss Mi fjord I. v. 14 Four letters of Mr. Klopstock in 
broken Knglish. 

14 . Produced by breaking, severed. 

c 1200 Brin. Call. Horn .93 pe brokene Iw^es. 1535 Co\ ep- 
IMl.E. Acts XXvii. 44 On broken peces o( the shippe |so 1611]. 
i860 I yndai 1. Glut. r. $ 9. 61 Broken fragments of rock. 

b. Not whole in amount; fractional: not ‘round’. 
Broken number: a fraction. 

1542 Kecokdk Gr. Aries '1575' 319 A Fraction in deede is 
a hroken number. 1600 MS. Ace. St fohu’s Hosp.Cauterb., 
Rec. of the deathe of brother Barton and systcr Brooke for 
broken w ages vs. 1797 Burk e Regie. Peace in. Wks. V 11 1. 
355 This new-created income of two millions will probably 
furnish ^665,000 < 1 avoid broken numbers'. 1868 Milman 
St. Paul's vii. 153 In one month .. it yielded no less than 
f 50 besides broken money. 

c. Incomplete: fragmentary: imperfect. 

1634 Canne Net ess. Stpar. 11849' Such broken stuff, 
not worthy of any answer. 1656 Burton’s Diary * 1828 1 . 
81 There may be a broken title. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
1. In trod. 6 Broken Traditions. 1813 Byron Giaour xliii. 
This broken tale was all we know. 

15 . Of colours : Qualified or reduced in tone by 
the addition of some other colour or colours. 

188a Printing Times 15 Feb. 35/1 Another way of regard¬ 
ing the tertiary colours is lo contemplate them as broken 
hues, that is, colours degraded by the addition of their 
complcmentaries. Looked at thus, olive is a broken blue. 

t lti. Of music : a. Arranged for different in¬ 
struments, ‘ part’ (music); concerted, {obs. Shak- 
spere appar. played upon the phrase, b. Cf. sense 
13 b, quot. 1731. 

[Cf. 1597 Morley Introd. Mus, 97 margin, The plainsong 
of the Hymne Saluator mnndi, broken in diuision, and 
brought in a Canon of thre parts In one, by Osberi Parsley.] 
*599 Shaks. Hen. I', v. ii. 263 Come your Answer in broken 
Mustek ; for thy Voyce is Musick, andlhy English broken. 
1600 — A. Y. L. 1. ii. 150 To see this broken Musicke in 
his sides. 1606 — Tr. \ Cr. ill. i. 19 Pan. What Musiquc 
is this? Sen*. 1 doe but partly know sir : it is Musicke in 
parts. Ibid. 52 Here is good hroken Musicke. 1625 Bacon 
Masques Tri., Ess. iArb.» 539. 1626 — Syha §278 So 

likewise, in that music which we call broken-music or consort- 
music, some consorts of instruments are sweeter than 
others. 

II. 'With adverbs: see combs, of Break v. 

17 . Broken-in, broken-off, broken-np. 

1837 Marryat Oita Podr. xxxiv, Broke-in horses. 1876 
Geo. Kliot Dan. Der. IV. Iv. 131 This broken-off fragment. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Tract. Agnc. 11 . 247 Winter potatoes 
on broken up grass land. 

b. Broken-down, (a.) reduced to atoms, de¬ 
composed; f.) decayed, ruined; whose health, 
strength, character, etc. has given way. 

1817 J. Scott Paris Rends. <ed. 4 » 75 His poor broken- 
down animal. 1827 Blaefnv . Mag. Oct. 452/1 A half-drunk 
horse-couper, swinging to and fro. .on a bit of broken-dow n 
blood. 1839-47 Todd Cyet. Ana/. \ Fhys. Ill. 488/1 A 
mass of broken-down epithelium. 1840 R. Dana Bef Mast 
xxi. 63 Broken-down politicians. 

III. Combinations. 

18 . General comb. : chiefly parasynthetic, as 

broken-ended , •fooled, \fortuned , - handed. - headed, 

141-3 
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•hipped, - hoofedy -legged, * minded , -nosed, -paeed , 
•shanked, - spirited , -winged, etc. 

136* Langl. P. PL A. vii. 131 Bote heo beo blynde or 
broke-schonket. 1544 Asciiam Toxoph. (Arb.) 83 He weuetli 
vp many brokenended mailers, a 1568 Cover dale nh. 
Death 111. vii. Wks. II. 124 When he, within seven days, 
had lost boih his sons, he was not broken-minded. «6u 
Bible Lev. xxi. 19 A man that is broken footed, or broken 
handed. 1701 Lond.Gaz. No. 3693/4 A.. Mare., a little 
broken Hoof'd before. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 

195 The broken-fortuned peer goes into the city to marry a 
rich tradesman's daughter. 1824 Miss Mitforu Village 
Ser. 1. (1863) 236 The widow .. had a complaining broken- 
spirited air. 2858 Hawthorne Fr. ff It. Jrnls . (1872 1 . 7 
A broken-nosed image. 

19 . Special comb.: broken-bellied, -bodied 
{dial.), affected with hernia, ruptured; also Jig .; 
broken-grass (see quot.) ; broken-kneed {Far- 
r/Vry), having the knees damaged by stumbling, etc.; 
also Jig. ; + broken-lended, ruptured ; broken¬ 
mouthed (see quot.). Also Broken-backed, 
Broken-hearted, Broken-wind, -ed. 

1634 Sir M. Sanoys Prudence xii. 168 Such is our 'broken- 
bellied Age, that this Astutia is turned into Vcrsatia. 188* 
Evans Leicestersh. Wds. <E. D. S. 1 ‘ P token -grass , grass left 
and mown after a field has been grazed by cattle. 1702 
Loud. Gaz. No. 3814/4 Grey Gelding .. ’broken Kneed. 
1822 Bykon* Juan vi. ci, llis speech grew still more broken- 
kneed. 1876 Whyte M kl\ ille Katerfelto .xv. 167 He rode 
a broken-kneed Exmoor pony. 1483 Cath. A ngl. 45 ” Broken 
lendyde, lumbifrnctus. 1750 Ellis Country IIousew. 47 
What we call 4 broken-mouthed sheep, that is to say, such 
who by age have lost most of their teeth. 

Broken-backed broa'k’nibre’kt), a . Also 5 
bro’ke-bak, -backed. 

1. Having a broken back ; formerly, also, hav¬ 
ing a deformed or dislocated spine, hunch-backed. 
Also Iransf. andy?; r . 

c 1400 Gamelyn 720 Broke-bak scherreue euel inot tlwii 
the ! 1470 Harding Chron. cl vii. iii, This Edmond. .Broke- 
backed and bowbacked bore, 1530 Palsgr. 307,1 y r ®,.f n 
backed, arne. 1883 St. James's Gaz. 21 Dec. 41 Inc 
broken-backed Government of Tewfik. 

2 . JYaut. (See quot. and Break v. 7 b.) 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1780 \ Broken-backed, the 
state.. of a ship, which is so loosened in her frame .. as to 
droop at each end. c 1850 Rudtnt. A avig. (W ealej 101 
proven-bached or hogged. 

Broken-hearted .bnm-khqhzrited), a. Hav¬ 
ing a broken heart; heart-broken ; having the 
spirits crushed by grief or despair. See Break v. 

7 c and Broken 6 . 

1526 Tindale Luke iv. 18 To hcale the broken harted. 
1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 11. x. 221 \ on tell men that they 
r.uist not come to Christ, till they are broken-hearted. 1685 
Roxburgh Pall. ■ 18861 VI. iji Say, ‘ the poor Shepherd lie 
dy‘s broken-hearted1791 Burns 1 Ae Jotui kiss iv, Had 
we.. Never met, or never parted,We had ne er been broken¬ 
hearted. 1814 Scoti Wav. xii, He returned from college 
hopeless and broken-hearted, and fell into a decline. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 652 The broken-hearted widows 
and destitute orphans. 

Hence Broken-hea’rtedly adv., Broken-hea rt- 
edness. 

1678 Mam ON 20 Semi, i, Wks. 1S71 II. 178 We ought 
humbly and broken-beartedly to .. accept of the grace. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog I 98 Their chagrin and broken 
hearledness at the loss of their lands. 1882 J. Parker A post. 
Life (.1884 III. 136 lie who would preach to the times 
must preach to the broken-heartedness of the day. 

Brokenly brou’k’nli), adv. [f. Broken + -ly-.] 

1. In a broken manner; with frequent breaks or 
interruptions in the continuity or quality; abruptly, 
spasmodically, imperfectly, jerkily. 

1591 Pekcivall Sp. Diet.. Rompidamente , brokenly,/*/ 1 - 
rupte. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. ro6 O faire Katherine, 
if you will louc me soundly with your French heart, l will 
be glad to heare you confesse it brokenly with your English 
Tongue. 1656 J eases Mixt. Schol. Div. 86 These many 
lermes express it but weakly, and brokenly. 1664 51 t.rvs 
Diary{ 1879' 111 . no And so to sleep, very brokenly,all night 
long. 1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3050/4 William Peter, a Negro 
Man. .speaks brokenly, left bis Master. 1839 Bailey Lest us 
xx. (18481 263 Even as the sun Shows brokenly on wavy 
waters. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 648 ADd there the talc he 
utter’d brokenly, Scarce credited at first. 

2 . In a broken condition or state. 

1816 Byron Ch. liar. in. xxxii, The heart will break, vet 
brokenly live on. 1850 Mrs. Browning Poems 11 - 27 Be 
flapped his heavy wing all brokenly and weak. 1883 Pall 
Malt G. 6 Sept. 2/1 While some brokenly live on desolate 
and despairing. 

Brokenness (bn?»-k’nines), [See -ness.] 

1 . The slate or quality of being broken. 

1666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 85 Rottenness, brokenness, 
blackness, foulness [of the teeth}. 1757 Gray Whs. U825) 
II. 203 It is the brokenness, the ungrammatical position, 
the total subversion of the period that charms me. 1842 
Mrs. Browning Grh. Chr. Poets 157 IT is pauses frequent 
to brokenness, a 1856 H, Miller Ratttbl. Geol. 338 As near 
the steep edge as the brokenness of the ground permitted. 

2 . Jig. The state of being crushed or over¬ 
whelmed with sorrow, misfortune, etc.; contrition 
{obs .); prostration, despair. 

16x7 Hieron Whs. (1628) II. 371 The spirit of them both 
was full of contrition. .Thus was their brokennesse. Now 
see, bow pleasing it was and how accepted. 1642 Rogers 
Naarnan 133 To prepare the soule with brokennesse and 
emptinesse. 1655 Life in Gouge’s Comm. //*•/>., His confes¬ 
sions were accompanied with much sense of sin, broaken- 
nesse uf heart, self-abhorrency. 1813 Bykon Corsair in. 


xxii. In helpless—hopeless—brokenness of heart. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 113 Mere stupefaction and 
brokenness of heart. . , 

Broken wind, broken-wind. Farnery. 

An incurable disease of the organs of respiration 
in horses, caused by the rupture of the air-cells, 
which disables them from bearing fatigue. 

l*7S3 Chambers Cycl. Sapp. s.v., A broken wind is dis¬ 
covered by a horse's blowing at the nose in the stable, and 
his flanks beating quick, douhle and irregular, especially 
after motion.l 1838 Penny Cycl. XI 1 . 311/2 Chronic cough 
. .often degenerating into thick wind.. in a great proportion 
of cases terminates in broken wind. 1847 N ouatt Horse 
xii.278 Thick-wind and broken-wind exist in various degrees. 

Broken-winded, a. [f. prcc. +-ed.] 

1 . Farriery. Affected with the disease of a broken 
wind (see prec.) ; exhaling the air from the lungs 
with spasmodic efforts. 

1523 Fitziierb. Hush. 15 85 Broken wynded is an yll d>s- 
ease, and coaieth of rennynge or rydynge ouer mocnc. .and 
wyll not be mended. 1580BARKT Atv. S- v , t la ft he, I omoue 
the flanks like a broken winded horse 1607 1 >ekker Wcsiw. 
Hoe Wks. 1873 II. 351, 1 shall cough like a broken winded 
hor>e. 1748 tr. Vegetins Distemp. Horses 176 They are 
pursive or broken-winded. 1846 K. Kg.-Warburton Hunt. 
Songs , Earth Stopper iv, Thy worn hackney, blind and 
broken winded. 1849-53 Todd Cycl. Anat. l\. 1021/2. 

2. iransf and fig. 

1627 Mav Lucan v.«R.) Broke-windcd inuruicrs, bowlings, 
and sadd groncs. 1641 Milton Ammadv. (1851) 19° Liberty 
of speaking., wa* girded, and straight lacd, almost to a 
broken-winded tizzick. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (it6il244 
They might as well have tried to turn a rusty weather-cock 
with a broken-winded bellows. 1883 ( entury M^S- *• 

282 Kicking a broken-winded foot-ball about the field. 

Broker (brJa’kai). Forms: 4-5 brocor, 

brokour, brocour 0, 6 brooker, broknr, 7 
broaker, 5-broker. See also Broggek. [Ml*.. 
brocor , -our, brokour , a. AngloK brocour (also 
broggour) — ONF. brokeor :-L. type Hroceti- 
torem ), nom. brokiere *broccdlor ) of which 

Godelroy has one example explained by him as 
1 ccltti c[ui vend dtt vin an broc’, as to the precise 
sense of which see below. The Central hr. equiva¬ 
lent was brocheor, broc lucre', and the word is the 
agent noun of the OFr. vb. brocliter , ONI ? .brokter 
(:—L. *broccdrc in the sense 4 to broach ’ or ‘ tap* 
a cask. Brocheor . brokeor stand in precisely the 
same relation to the sb. broc he. broc , and the vb. 
brochier , brohicr, as tapster or rather the earlier 
tapper stand to ihe sb. tap, and vb. to tap in 
Teutonic: the brocheor , brokeor, brokour , or broker , 
was lit. a tapster, who retailed wine * from the 
tap’, and hence, by extension, any retail-dealer, 
one who bought to sell over again, a second-hand 
dealer, or who bought for another, hence a jobber, 
middleman, agent, etc. Cf. sense of I.. caupo. 

The Romanic vb. broccare was evidently f. brocco, broecii 
in the sen^e of 1 spike, piercing instrument' L. broccus , 
brocca adj-: see Broach). But these sbs. appear to have 
afterwards had their sense modified fromlhe verb, so that 
in the OF. vend re a broke , or a troche , in mod.r. rend re 
it brot ', the sense passed from * broach ', to * broaching, 
tapping', and at length to 4 the quantity of wine drawn at 
a broaching or tapping and hence 4 the jug or vessel which 
held this’, as in mod.F. broc (from 5 to 10 htresk Anglo- 
French had also a deriv. form abrcuour , and there were 
Anglo-I^-tin words abrocator , abrocanuntum \ also bro- 
carius ‘ proxeneta, interpres et consiliarius contractuum , 
and atrocariuz. Brocarius appears to have been formed 
on the sb. {brocca, brock us ); abrocarius must have been 
formed on the apparent analogy of brocator, abrocator.] 

I. A retailer of commodities; a second-hand 
dealer. 

41. A retailer; contemptuously , Pedlar, petty 
dealer, monger. (Now sunk in sense 2.) 

I3g 3 Langl. P. PL C. VII. 95 }ut am ich brocor of ]>ak- 
bytynge *and blame mennes ware. 1583 Stanyhlrsi /hneis 
1.(Arb.) 33 For gould his carcase was .sold by the broker 
Achilles. 1598 Marston PigmaL 1. 138 But broker of 
anotherswil. 1657 J- Angikr Elegy in S. Parch as Pot. Hying 
Ins., Brokers in verse condemn it. 1730 \ oung Lp. rope 1. 
Poems (1757) I. 183 Millions of wits, and brokers in old song. 

2 . A dealer in second-hand furniture and ap¬ 
parel ; a pawnbroker. 

[1377 Langl. P. PL B. v. 248, l haue lent lurdes and ladyes 
my chaflare And ben her brocour after, and bou^te it my¬ 
self.] 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. H. 39 ,1 haue hard prisoners 
. dcclaime and crie out against brookers. For, said they.. 
if they would not haue recciued our stollen goods, we 
woulde neuer haue stollen them. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. y n d L 
in Hum. 111. v. (1616)39 A Houuds-dilch man, sir. One oft he 
deuils neere kinsmen, a broker. 1600 Rowland Lett. Hu¬ 
mours Blood 1. 47 Clad in the mines of a Brokers shoppe. 
x6x 1 — Knave ofl/rts. in Singer Hist. C ards 257 Or brokers, 
tor their buying things arc stole. 1641 Termes de la Ley 
43b, Broker..the word is now also appropriated to them 
amongst us that buy and sell old and broken apparell and 
Eousehold-stufTc. 1766 Entick London IV. 69 Brokers, who 
deal in both new and old houshold goods. 187a Black 
Adv. Phaeton 15 An old landscape that has lain for years 
in a broker's shop. , . 

II. One who acts as a middleman in bargains. 

3 . 4 One employed as a middleman to transact 
business or negotiate bargains between different 
merchants or individuals’ (M f CuIloeh). Formerly 
used more widely, including the senses of‘jobber, 
agent, factor, commission-agent \ 


1377 Langl. P. PL B.v. 130 Amongcs Burgeyse* haue 1 
be dwellynge at Ixmdoun, And gerl bakbttmge be a bro- 
coure [C. brocor] to blame mennes ware. 1410 Will of R. 
Beche (Somerset Ho.) John Houghton Brocour Artis Aun- 
fabrorum. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccv. 186 An alyen 
that was callyd Arnold of spayne that was a brocour of 
london. 1495 Act 1 1 Hen. VII, viii, [If] the seller hymself 
or by his broker or factour. .bye the same godes. 1509 D ill 
of Dr ay cot (Somerset Ho.) Haberdassher and broker. 1570 
Levins Manip. 71 A Broker, proxeneta. i 599 Hakluyt 
Voy. 11 . 260 There are in Pegu eight Brokers .. which are 
bound to sell your goods at the price which they be worth, 
ancl you giue ihem for their labour two in the hundred. 
1622 Malynf.s Anc. Law-Mcrch. 202 The common saying 
is, That a craftie Merchant needeth no Broker. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 43 b, The true trade of a Broker ..is to 
beat, contrive, make, and conclude Bargaines between Mer¬ 
chants and Tradesmen, c 1645 Howell Lett. vi. 24 By their 
profession they are for the most part Broakcrs. 1705 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4131/4 John Styles, Sworn-Broker [see 1849b 
1725 Dr Foe Voy. round World{ 1840) 56 He served them 
for..a broker, to bargain for them with the European ships 
for provisions. 1849 Freese Comm. Class-bk. 19 Brokers 
ought to be sworn by the public authorities not to transact 
any business on their own account, under a heavy penalty, 
which is the case in..London, etc, 1858 Ld. St. Leonards 
Handy Bk. Prop. Law xxi. 166 Never allow the money.. 
to be retained by brokers, agents, or solicitors. 

b. 4 Brokers are divided into different classes; 
as bill or exchange brokers, Stockbrokers, ship 
and insurance brokers, Pawnbrokers. , . The 
brokers who negotiate sales of produce between 
different merchants usually confine themselves^ to 
some one department or line of business ’ (M c Cul- 
loeh , as cotton-broker , tea-broker -wool-broker, etc. 

1622 Mai.vnes Anc. Lau'-Mcrch. 64 Guided, .by ignoraut 
Brokers of Exchanges. 1769 Junius Lett. i. 9 A man, 
whose cares .. have degraded the office of Cpmmander-in- 
Chicf into a broker of Commissions. Ibid. ii. 13 'Ih. e dig¬ 
nity is depraved .. into the base office of a Commission- 
broker. 1849 Coboen Speeches 46 The cotton brokers ol 
Liverpool, and the cotton spinners of Manchester. 1852 
McCulloch Comm. Diet. 198 Their charge as snip brokers 
is about 2 per cent, on the gross receipts. When they act 
as insurance brokers they charge 5 per cent, on the premium. 
a i860 C. Fens* Eng. 4 For. Funds (1883) 127 Ihe members 
of the Stock Exchange are called Jobbers and Brokers. 
The broker deals with the jobber for his principal, and is 
remunerated by commission, i860 All V» Round No. 75. 
582 Blacklegs .. the betting brokers were formerly called. 

' + 4 . A go-between or intermediary m love af¬ 
fairs ; a hired match-maker, marriage-agent; also 
a procurer, pimp, bawd; a pander generally. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. n. 65 And now worth this Mede 
ymaried al to a mansed schrewe. Ac fauel was pe first pat 
fettc hire out of boure, And as a brokour brou;te bir, to be 
with fals cnioigned. 1393 Gower Conf 11 . 280 Brocours of 
love, that deceiven. 1514 Barclay Cyt. Uptondyshm, 
11847) 30 So many woers, baudes and brokers .. that chast 
Penelope Coulde scant among them preserve hir chastitie. 
1501 Shaks. 7 W Gent. 1. ii. 4* (b y modesty) a 

goodly Broker. 1606 TrCr. v. x. 33 Pandarits. But 
heare you? heare you? Troylus. lienee broker, lackie . 
1621 Ainsworth Annot. Kutnb. xv. 29 The heart and the 
eyes are the spies of the body, and brokers to bring it into 
transgression, a 165* Calderwood Hist. At™ (1843) U. 24 
Danvill .. left behind him a broker betwixt him and the 
queene, Monsieur Chalelat. x694 R. LESTRANGE tables 
cxxviii. 1714) 145 This Praying Carpenter here would have 
made Mercury a Broker to his Knavery. 

5 . A middleman, intermediary, or agent gene¬ 
rally ; an interpreter, messenger, commissioner. 

1510 Palscr. 201/2 Broker that speketh many languages, 
truchement (A e. dragoman]. 157 6 taryeth no man 

in Collier Illnstr. E. E. Pop . Lit . 12 Thou, Helpe, art a 
broker bet weene man and man, Whereby much deceyle thou 
usest now and than. 1586 J. Hooker hi Hohnshed I I. 91/2 
Thomas foorthwith sent his messengers, .to his cousinc the 
lord Butler.. Wherevpon the lord Butler returned Thomas 
his brokers with ibis letter. 1593 Shaks. 3//«■ K 1 ' l \• *• 
63 You shall giue me leaue To play the Broker in mine 
owne behalfe. 1600 Holland Livy xxvil.xv. 639 a he 
brocher and broker both of the treason, had brought word. 
x57i Hanmer Chron. IrcL These Nuntioes were so 
crafty, that they needed no Brokers. 16+2 1 . Taylor God s 
J adeem. 1.1. xix. 61 As Truth got ever the upper hand . so 
the uroakers and upholders of falshood came ever to the 
worse. 1864 IjOWELL Study Wind. (1886) 118 The brokers 
of treason in the North, 

+ b. A legal agent, a proctor. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England 1. iiu § 29 (1871) 83 Prokturys and 
brokarys of both lawys, wych rather trowbul mennycausys 
then fynysch them justely, are to many. 

+ c. frequently with implied censure. Obs. 
ciSio Barclay Mirr. Gccnl Mann. (1570) G iv, 1 Se no 
towler, catchpoll nor customer, No broker nor botcher, no 
sotniier nor sergeaunt. 1562 J- Heywood / rov. \fptgr. 
US67) 135 Two false knaues neede no broker. 1586 1 . B. 
La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (i 5 94 > *45 Flatterers, brokers, and 
-mch as arc most wicked, cane away offices .. & wastfully 
consume the publike treasure. i 5 95 “* 

That Broker, that still breakes the pate of faith/I hat da>ly 
breake-vow, he that winnesof all. i 6 o 8 DEKKER 5 rtcAi*« vi, 
(Arb.) 40 Brok ers yat shaue poore men by most icwisb interest. 

III. 0 , A person licensed to sell or appraise 
household furniture distrained for rent. 

1818 Act 57 Gco.III , xciii. 1836 Dickens.S*. Boz v. (1850) 
16/1 4 A broker’s man's is not a life to be envied.. people hate 
and scout'em because they’re the ministers of wretched¬ 
ness, like, to poor people ’. 185* M r CuLLOCii Comm. Diet. 

ro8 Brokers, simply so called, in their character of ap¬ 
praisers and sellers of goods distrained for rent, areregu- 
FaTed by 57 - HI. c. 93. Mod.X he landlord put in the 

brokers yesterday, and all his furniture is gone. 












BROKERAGE. 


BROMIZE. 


7 . Comb, broker-betwoen — Broker 3, 4 ; 
broker-woman ; broker-like a. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. m. ii. 211 Let all inconstant men 
be Troylusses, all false women Crcssids, and all brokets be- 
tweene Panders. 17*3 Loud. Gaz. No. 6217/4 Elizabeth 
Boden.. Ilroker-woman. 1607 Miseries Enf. Marr. ill. in 
Hazl. Dodslcy IX. U2 What beards., gentlcmcnlike-beards, 
or brokerUke-beards? . 

Brokerage (biwkareds). Also 7 -idge. [L 
prec. +-age.] . 

1 . The action or professional service of a broker; 
the broker’s trade. Also attrib. 

1466 Mann. <$• Housek, E.xp. 361 Item Imy master paidl 
fur brokerage, ix. d. 1619 Jeh. Dyke Counterpoison 1 1620) 

20 Egges of the same cockatrice, brats of the same hag, are 
steeple and temple brokerage. 1753 Scots Mag. Sept. 440/r 
The trade of the Jews, .was usury, brokerage, and jobbing. 
1827 Scott Napoleon xxxviii, By brokerage and agiotage. 
1875 Poste Gains 11. (ed. 2) 213 The acquisition of Obliga¬ 
tions, .by brokerage of an independent agent. 1885 Law 
Times Rep. LI. 694/1 In ordinary brokerage transactions. 

2 . The commission or per-centage paid to a 
broker on the transactions negotiated by him. 

162a Malynes A nc. Law-Mcrch. 196, 20 pro cem. with the 
Alcaualla, taken for Krokeridge to sell them. 1668 Sf.dley 
Mulberry Gard. 11. ii. 1697 Hammer Voy. 11729* I. 50° Eu 
18th part profit, by way of Brokerage for every Bargain. 
1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. y. lxxi. 323 An exorbitant 
brokerage of one or more per cent. 1800 K. Langfokij 
Jntrod. Trade 23 The brokerage on foreign bills bought and 
sold is i-ioth per cent. 1884 Manch. Exam. 28 May 5/2 
All brokerages and discounts credited to the company, 
t 3 . The acting as a bawd or pimp. Obs. rare. 

1645 Pagitt Ilercsiogr. (1665) 75 That I speak not of 
Brokerage, uf whores, and other filthiness, too too bad. 

t Bro keress. Obs. rare- 1 . [f. as prcc.+-Ess.] 

A female broker or go-between. 

1583 Stanyuurst PoemsK Arb.) 140 Now beldam brokresse 
must be with moouny rewarded. 

Bro kering, vbi. sb. [f. Broker so. + -ing 1 .] 
Acting as a broker; the broker’s trade. 

1633 Rowley Match at Midu . 1. i, I have given over 
brokering. # . 

Bro kering, ppl* [f. as prec. + -ing -.J I hat 
is a broker, trafficking, bargain-driving. 

1687 Mrs. Behn Lucky Chance tv. i, Griping as Hell, and 
as insatiable, worse than a brokering Jew. 

fBro'kerly, a. and adv. Obs. [f. Broker sb. 

+ . LY 1,*2.] A. adj. Of the nature of, or like a 
broker; pettifogging, huckstering. 

1592 Nashg P. Penilesse (cd. 2) 9 a, A ccrtaine kind of a 
brokerly gentleman. 16*0 B. Jonson Alch. iv. vii. (1616) 
663 A brokerly slaue. 1611 Coigr., Maugonue , a Brokers 
wife, ur brokerlic woman. 

B. adv. By the agency of a broker. 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 79 Brokerly blowne vp 
honour, honour by anticke fawning fidled vp. 

BrO'kersllip. rare, [see -ship.] The office 
or action of a broker ; intermediation. 

1845 Ld. Campbell Chancellors exxii. (1857) VL <8 The 
brokership of Cottingham was at first dispensed with. 

t Brokery. Obs. [f. Broker + -y ; sec *eh\\] 

X, The business or action of a Broker. 

1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. 11. 38 Seeing that you are ig¬ 
norant of this goodly mysterie, and high profession of 
brokerie. a 1593 Marlowe Jew of M. 11. ii, Cozening, for¬ 
feiting, and tricks belonging unto brokery. 1641 W. Cart- 
WRIGHT Ordinary v. iv, She..that is So expert grown in 
this flesh Brokery. 

2 . A broker’s wares; second-hand clothes; any¬ 
thing second-hand or stale. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. 1. iii. 24 Now soouping in side robes 
of Royaltie, That earst did skrub in lowsie brokerie.. 1611 
Barrey Ram. At ley in Dodslcy { 17801V. 493 Clad in old 
ends, and pieced with brokery. 1634 Canne Access. Scfm*. 
(1849) 262 Bringing therein nothing but his old brokery. 

3 . Rascally dealing or trafficking. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. (1753) 28 Busie their hraines with 
deeper brokerie. 160a Life T. Cromwell 11. ii. 90 To live 
by falsehood or by brokery. a 1654 Ross No tor. Heretics 
(1675) 18 By this brokery did this crafty knave chalk out his 
way to that soycraign dignity. 

Broking (brcTwkig), vbf. sb. [f. Broken.] 

1. The broker’s trade ; acting as a broker. 

1569 E. Hake Newes Pcnvles Ck. Yarde (1579) G >U» 
Brokers, they did thirtie such ordaine. .To vse the trade of 
broking. 1864 Sala in Temple Par Mag. XII, Bargaining, 
chattering, broking and discounting. 1866 Loud. Rev. 6 Oct. 
380/2 The Legislature itself must for a time abandon reform, 
and take to furniture broking. 

12 . Lending of money upon pawns or pledges; 
dishonest or fraudulent dealing. Obs. 

159a Chkttlk Kind Harts Dr. (1841' 5 * An occupation of 
no long standing about London, called broking, or brog- 
ging .. in which there is pretty jugling, especially to blind 
law, and bolster usury. 1603 Breton Paste «*. Packetf, 

A crafty knave may foose by his cunning Broking. *619 J. 
Heath House of Corr. Civ, I told a Scriuener of his 
Bribcrie, His Broking, Forging, Cheating, Knauery. 

3 . attrib. (Difficult to separate from the ppl.af) 
1569 E. Hake Newes Powtes Ch. Yarde U59 1 ' G b, 
Whole hundreds now doc Hue by beastly broking trade. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill » 11. i. 293 If then wc shall.. Re- 
dectne from broaking pawne the blcnnsh’a Crowne. 1633 
T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 17 A usurer in his broking-house. 

t Bro king,///. a. Obs. [f. Broke v. + -ing-.] 
1 . That acts as a broker. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierces Super. 175 Not such, .a broking 
& huckstering penne texistsj. 1598 )• DichkxsosCww 
in Cone. 4x878) 155 His uwne, and hir attyre, fell into the 
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hands of brokeing Usurers. 1647 R- Stapylton Juvenal 
133 A broaking usurer. 

2 . ? That acts as a procurer. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iii. 180 A die, a drab, aud 
filthy broking knaues Arc. .all deuouring graues. 

3 . Base-dealing; ‘ peddling,’contemptible. 

159* Wyrlf.y Armorie 142 Like a broking varlet. 1594 
Nashe Uufort. Trav. 32 This broccing duble bcere oration. 
1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodslcy IX. 238, I scorn that 
base, broking, .name. 1639 J. Mayne City Match in Dods- 
(1780) IX. 379 O that I could But see that cheating rogue 
upon the rack: I'd .. shuw him hell, and then recall IBs 
broking soul and givehim strength to suffer His torture often. 

Brokke, -ing, var. forms of Brock, -ing. 
Brokket, -ette, -itt, obs. ff. Brocket. 

Brokle, -yl, -ylle, var. of B ruckle. 
Broklembe, obs. form of Broukumk. 
t Bro*kling. Obs. Also 4 brogeling. [Con¬ 
nected with broke/, Brockle, or with Broken.] 
Breaking off, interruption. 

<1340 Cursor M. 7071 iFairf.l |>e sege lasted xxx 3c re 
wif>-uuten brokling [Cott. brogeling, Gbit, bruking, Irm. 
brekyng] of f>at werre. 

Brokour, -ress, obs. ff. Broker, Brokeuess. 
Brole, obs. form of Broil. 
t Broil. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 4 brol, brolle, 

6 brawl, y dial, browl. [Of unknown origin: 1 he 
Promp. Parv. explains * Breyel’as brollus, brolla , 
miserculus ; but this may be merely the Eng. word 
latinized. It seems possible that, as brelhel was 
app. reduced to bred, brothel may have been re¬ 
duced to brdl, but evidence is wanting.] 

Offspring, child ; contemptuously , a brat, an 
* imp ’, a little wretch. 

a 1325 Lullaby in Ret. Ant . 11 . 177 The wreck brol that 
is of Adams blode. 1377 I.angl. P. PI. B. m. 204 pc lote 
brolle If- r. brol] of his blode a karouncs pete. c 1380 
Wyclif Set. lYks. III. 195 Fatten wil> her wit and meync 
as h^i weren Sathaiias brollis. 1394 T- 1 */. £ fpf 745 Xow 
mot ich soutere bis sone setten to schole And ten a buggers 
brol 011 he booke lerne. 1575 J. Si ill Gamiu. Carton 11. it. 
Shall .such a beggars brawl as that, thiukest thou, make me 
u thief? 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Browl, a brat, a 
term of displeasure towards an offending child. >on 
brazen’d young browl’. 1875 F. K. Robinson If nit by 
Glosi. (E. D. SJ, Browl, si ‘brat’, an impudent youth. 

t Broil, v. Obs. rare-'. [? by-form of Brawl v., 
or ? ad. Dti. brullen to roar.] To roar, sound loud. 

1660 Engl Monarchy Freest State 7 Since this Rumble of 
a Free State and Commonwealth hath broiled in our heads. 
Brolynge, obs. form of Broiling sb . 1 
Brom- : see Bkojio-. 

|| BrO'ina 1 . Obs. [16th c. Sp .bromaf* worinc 
that eateth holes in ships’ Bercivall).] A ship- 


worm ; ? the teredo. 

1555 Eden Decades IY. hid. 111. vi. (Arb. 1 164 Of the 
planckes wherof, if shyppes were made, they shoutde bee 
safe from the woormes of the sea wliiche they cattle pro mas. 
1599 Hakluyt Yoy. II. 11. 22 Their ships were also 111 1 many 
places eaten with the wormes called Bromas or Inssa>, 
whereof mention is made in the Decades. 1831 W. IkviNG 
Cotumbus{iZw) 111 . 55 As their vessels were m danger ot 
being destroyed by the broma or worms. ^ . 

|| Broma- (brJ»*ma;. [a. Gr. fipwpa food.] 

1 . Med. 1 Food of any kind that is masticated 
and not drank ’ (Hooper Med. Diet. 1811). 

2 . A preparation of chocolate (so called Iroin 
theobroma , the name of the Cacao plant). 

1858 Kliz. Twining Led. Plants x. 301 Broma is another 
kind of composition made* from chocolate seeds. 

Brumal (br<?«*mal). [f. Brom-ine + Al-coiiol ; 
cf. Chloral.] A compound analogous to chloral, 
produced by the action of bromine on alcohol. 

1875 H. Wood TherapA 1879) 33.4 Clinical experience with 
bromal hydrate is still wanting. 1877 Watts Townes them, 
II. 253 Tribromaldehyde or Bromal. 

Bromate (bw«*ind*t). Client, [f- Bkom-ic + 
-ATE 4 .] a salt of bromic acid. 

aiZyb Penny Cycl. V. 461/1 The bromates which their 
oxides form with bromic acid. 1854 Scoffers in Orr sCtn. 
Sc. Chem. 317 Mu*t be either a nitrate. .or bromate. 

Bromatology (bwumatpiod^i). [mod., l. ur. 
0pwpa, fipoopa to- (see Broma ^), + -Ao 7 ia -LOGV ; 
cf. F. bromalologie/] 

X, A discourse or treatise on food. 

1811 in Hooper Med. Did. . . . . . 

2 . ‘The doctrine or consideration ol tood, its 
nature, quality, and uses’ {Syd. Soe. Lcxi). 
Brombille, obs. form of Bramble. 

Brome 1 (br^ n m). Client, [a. B. broute, f. Gr. 
Bpwp-os stink, smell.] The French name of Bro¬ 
mine, formerly used in English. 

1827 Turner Elent. Cheat, [see Bromine). 1836 Penny 
Cycl. V. 486/1 In case of poisoning Iby camramin], emetics 
may be given, and also tincture of brome or iodine. 1841 
Mrs. Marcet Cottv. Cheat. II. 145 Brome .. notwithstand¬ 
ing its high specific gravity, boils at the temperature of 100 . 

Brome 2 (brJ u m). Pot. [ad. Prom us, Bot. 
name of the genus, in Pliny brontos , a. Gr. Ppopos 
(also Bpwpos) oats.] A book-name for a genus of 
oat-like grasses ( Brotnus ). Also Brome-grass. 

1759-91 B. Stillingfleet Misc. Tracts yj\ To approach 
as nearly as possible to the Latin names in sound ,. 1 ha\e 
called air a hairgrass, ihc brotnus bromegrass, etc. Ibid. 370 
Com-Brome ..Brotnus Arvctuis, *794 Martyn Rottsscatt s 


Bot. xiii. 140 The Bromes arc very nearly allied to the 
Fescues. 1881 Jefferies Wood Magic I. vi. 136 The long 
brome-grass tickled his face while he was pulling. 

Brome, obs. form of Broom. 

Bromodgham, obs. form of Brummagem. 

Bromeliaceous bwmMtfbJas). a. Pot. [see 
-aceous.] Pertaining to the natural order Brome - 
liaeeiv, which includes the Pine-apple. 

188a Garden 15 Apr. 260/1 A huge Bromeliaceous plant. 

Bro'mel-worts: Lindley’s English name for 
the Promeiiaceiv : sec prec. 

Bromhydrin: see Bromo- 

Bromic (brJu mik), a. Client, [f. Bkom-inkt 
- le.] Containing bromine in chemical combina¬ 
tion ; bromie silver, the native bromide of silver 
(AgBr), Bromykite; bromic acid (11 BrU 3 ), the 
acid which forms bromates. 

1828 Webster Chem. icd. 2) 109 Bromine unites with 
oxygen to form bromic acid. 1857 Dana Min. vi. icd. 2' 
328 Iodic Silver, Bromic Silver. Silver also occurs m na 
mre united with iodine and bromine. 1878 A. Hamilton 
Ne*i’. Dis. 81 ’I'he bromic .sails. 

Bromicham,-migham, obs. IT. Brummagem. 

Bromide (brJu'in^ul . Client, [l. Brum-ink 4 
•IDE.] A primary compound of biomine with an 
element or organic radical. Several bromides (csp. 
those of ammonium, iron, and potassium) arc in 


common medicinal tise. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 461/1 Carbon and Bromine form a 
liquid bromide of carbon. 1871 B. Stewart Hcat§ 58 1 uc 
same law holds good for the Bromides .. of ethyle aiul 
metliyle. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 204 Bromide of Iron 
acts as an energetic tonic. 1881 C. M. Beako .Scii-Sickties* 

36 The great value of the bromide?, in very large do^o, a> 
liarnile^ and powerful sedatives. 

b. familiarly for bromide of potassium k Brj. 
1883 Harpers Mag. Jan. 241/1 A little bruntide com- 
[deled the relief that pul her asleep, 
o. attrib. 

1886 Fagok Trine. Med. 11. 806 Bromide Rash. 

|| Bromidrosis brJ« : mulrd"‘sis y . Med. [mod. 
f. Gr. (ipwfws stench + inputs sweat.] ( Sec (plot. 

1866 11 eura Dis. Skin in A”. Syd. Soi. Trans l. 74 The 
disease which i-. spoken of by authors as bromidrosis. 
1876 Duhrinu Dis. Skin 129 Bromidrosis is a functional 
disorder of the sweat gland* eharaetcrized by more 01 less 
sweating and an offensive odor. 

Brominated ^brJu-miiL'Ued), a. [Irom Bro¬ 
mine + -atk*i 7-] Charged or compounded with 
bromine. So Bromina tion. 

1875TUOKFK Inorg. Chem. 1.294 Thcbroniinatiuiujf many 
hydro-carbons is often greatly facilitated by the presence of 
a small quantity of iodine in the bromine employed. 1873 
Fownks Chem. 555 Brominated compounds. 

Bromine % br<J»*min, oiu . Client. ^[t. V. brome, 
at first also used in Eng. f. Gr. fiptipos stink + 
-ine; after the analogy of F. eh lore , tode, Eng.. 
chlorine , iodine.'] One of the non-metallic ele¬ 
ments, discovered by Balarcl in 1826; in its pro¬ 
perties and compounds closely resembling Chlorine. 

Obtained as a dark reddish-black heavy liquid, with a 
strong irritating smell (whence its name, and highly 
poisonous. It freezes at -22 C. to a dark lead-grey solid, 
and boils at 63°. Symbol Hr. 

1827 Turner Elent. Them. Add. 695 I he name hrst 
applied to it by its discoverer is muride ; but it has since 
been changed to brome. .from the Cheek 0po>nos signifying 
a strong ur rank odour. This appellation may in the Eng¬ 
lish language be properly converted into that of bromine. 
a 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 460/2 Dr. Daubeny lias detected 
Ijromiue in several mineral springs in England. 1875 
Wood The rap. uS 79'573 Bromine to one of the most severe, 
thorough, and rapid of all the caustics. 1876 Harley u fat. 
Med. 84 Bromine was discovered, .in bittern, the uncrystal- 
lisable residue of sea-walcr. 

b. attrib. = Brom »c ; of bromine. 

1869 Koscoe Elent. Chem. 110 Bromine Moiw.xide, i> not 
known, but thecorrespunding llypobromotts Acid HBrU i>. 
1885 tr. Ziemssens Skin Dis. 469 Bromine Acne differs from 
Acne Simplex by attacking the hairy parts by preference. 
Brcyminghain: see Brummagem. 

Broniism (brJ«*miz’m). Med. [f. Bkom-ine + 
-I.SM.] * The condition produced by an overdose 

or too long continuance of bromine or a bromide 
{Syd. Soe. Lex .); but used almost exclusively of 
the effects of potassium bromide. 

1867 TrousseausClin. Med . in N. Syd.Scy. Trans, l. ioi 
note. The exhibition of large doses of Bromide of 1 oiassmm 
is soon followed by the marked and characteristic phenomena 
of Bromism. 1875 H- Wood T/terap. UByf ^3 ^ hen it 
| Bromide of Potassiuml is taken with sufficient freedom to 
accumulate in the system, a conjunction of phenomena 
known as bromism arises. The cerebral symptoms are a 
sense of mental weakness, heaviness of intellect, failure ul 
memory, partial aphasia, and depression of spirits. 

Bromite (brJu meit). Min. [f. d*y Uaiduiger 

184^ Brom-ine + -ite.] — Brum vRITE. 

1850 Dana Mitt, (cd, 3 ) 545 Bromic silver. Bromite. 1875 
Ure Diet. Arts, Bromite , native bromide uf silver 

Bromization (brJum^izc'« j3ii\ Med. [f. Buo- 

MlZE+*ATioN.] Subjection to the action of bromine. 

i88x G. M. Beard Sea-Sickness 34 [In the use of bromides! 
any thing short of mild bromization is useless. 

Bromize, -ise (brJ^moiz , v. [f. Brom-ink + 

I -IZE.] trans. To treat, compound, impregnate, or 
infuse with bromine ; in Photography , to prepare 









BROMLITE. 


BRONZE. 


(a plate) with bromine or a bromide. Hence 
Bro-mized ///. a ., Bro mizing. 

1853 W. Crookes in Jrttl. Photogr. Soc. 21 July 86, I 
have for some time past been working with bromized collo¬ 
dion. 1TX865 J. Wvlde in Circ. Sc. 1 . 156/2 A similar box 
will be required for the bromising process. 1881 Mature 
XXIII. 260 Preparation of. .bromised derivatives of the 
methylic series, and especially.. bromoform. 1882 Abney 
histr. in Photogr. xxv. «ed. 5' 175 The use of a highly- 
bromized collodion is to be recommended. Mod. * It claims 
a first place^among bromized spas *. 

Bromlite (brynnhit). Min. [Named in 1S35 
from Bromley Hill, near Alston in Cumberland+ 
-JTK.] A double carbonate of lime and baryta : 
Ibe same as Amstonite. 

1868 Dana Min. 698 Most English miueralogical authors 
have set aside Thomsons name [ Bromlite] although the 
earliest and of British origin, for Breithaupt’s [.4 hi on itc\ 
There appears to be no sufficient reason for this. 

Bromo- br0u*m<f, before a vowel brom-. Chem. 
Combining form of Bromine, as in bro mace tic 
acid, a compound of bromine and acetic acid 
(C a H,Br 0 2 ). forming salts called broma'cetates ; 
br trmanil, the same as tetrabromoquinone C,Br 4 O, 
seeAML3); bromaTgfyrite =* Bromyrite; brom- 
hydrin, a class of compounds 4 produced by the 
action of tribromide or pentabromide of phospho¬ 
rus on glycerin ’ (Watts ; bro mobenzo'ic acid 
C 7 I 1 . Br0 2 . a substitution-product of benzoic acid, 
forming salts called bro mo-be nzoates ; bro’mo- 
form, a compound analogous to chloroform 
CH Br,); bro moplcrin, a compound of bromine 
and picric acid (CBr,N 0 3 ; etc. 

1873 Foxvses Chem. 560 Bromethine, nr Hromaielylene, 
is produced by the action ofalcoliolic potash on dibromethene 
dibromide. 1878 Kinczf.tt Amin. Chem. 93 Acting uj*ou 
an alcoholic solution of ammonia with bromacctic acid. 
1873 F ownes Chem. 592 The chlorethide or bromethide is 
converted by water into mercuric ethyl-hydrate. 1883 
A then# tt m 27 Jan. 124 1 Acetylene bromiodidc, boiling at 
150". 1873 Fownes Chem. 814 Brom obeli zoic Acid is 

farmed by the action of bromine on silver benzoate. Ibid. 
624 Bromoform is a heavy, volatile liquid. 1881 Braiih- 
waite Retrosp. Med. LXXX 11 I. Synopsis p. xvii, Bromo* 
hydric Acid..is useful in nervous conditions. 1853 R. Hi nt 
Man. Pho tog r. 146 The decomposition of the bromo-iodide 
of silver. 1850 Dacbkny Atom. The. \iii. <ed. 2\ 238 Bromo- 
phenisic acid. 

Bromography (br^ny graft' [f. Or. &pw- 
fx <n)o- see BroMaTulogy) + -ypa<{>ia ; cf. Y.bromo- 
graphic] 1 A treatise or dissertation on food ’ 
(Mayne Exp. Lex. iS6o\ 

Bromstone, obs. form of Brimstone. 

+ Bromuret, Chem . Obs. [f. Bromine + 
-URET.] The earlier name fora Bromide; now 
used for a compound less saturated with bromine. 

1878 tr. Ztons sett's Cyet. Med. XVI 1 . 313 In the Urine 
the Bromine appears combined with an Alkali ns a bromide 
and .. partly also as a bromuret. 

Bromyrite (br^u mirait). Min. [f. (by Dana 
1B54^ Brom-jne: after argyrite] The native 
bromide of silver, an isometric yellow, amber, or 
green splendent mineral, found in Mexico and 
Chili ; also called Bromargyrite, bromic silver. 
Broneh, obs. form of Branch. 

1! Bronchia ,brp*gkia), sb. pi. Phys. [L. 
bronchia , a. Or. $p6yx ia (neut. pi.) the ramifica¬ 
tions of the windpipe. Formerly sometimes treated 
as a sing, with a new pi. bronchia. .] The branches 
or subdivisions of the bronchi within the lungs. 

1674 G«tw Anat. Trunks ii. § 11 In an Animal, the Bron¬ 
chia: deposite the Acr into the Vexictila: of the Lungs. 
1681 tr. T. Willis' Rem. Med. H'ks. Yoc., Bronchia, the 
gristly parts about the wind-pipe. 1736 Bailey llouseh. 
Diet. 52 III humcrous Asthmas and obstnictions of the 
Bronchia. 1758 J. S. Le Drafts Observ. Surg. <1771} 100 
Kxcepting a little Pus in some Branches of the Bronchia:. 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 57 The air vessels or bron¬ 
chia in connection with trachea*. 1881 Mivart Cat 224 
The smaller lubes, into which the bronchi sub-divide within 
the lungs, are called bronchia. 

Bronchial (br^ ijkial), a. [ad. mod.L. bronchi - 
alts, f. bronchia ; see prec. and -alJ Pertaining 
to the bronchi or bronchia. 

a 1735 Arbuthnot ij.) Inflammation of the lungs may 
happen either in the bronchial or pulmonary vessels. 1793 
T. Beddoes Lett . Darwin 69 Too great secretion of bron¬ 
chial mucus. 1847 Youatt Horse xi. 239 The air which 
has descended through the bronchial tubes. 1879 Miss 
Braduos Clay. Foot HI. ii. 14 He would hardly ask me to 
risk a bronchial attack. 

Hence Bro'nchially adv. 

1885 Kendal Merc. A- Times xy Mar. s/4 This ancient foe 
of the dyspeptic and the bronchially delicate. 

Bronchic brpijkik), a. [mod. f. Broxch-u.s 
+ -ic: cf. i6tb c. F. bronchique.]- Bronchial. 

173* Bailey II, Bronchiek Muscles, the Sternolhyroides. 
1758 J. S. Le Draft's Observ. Surg. (1771) 152The Muscles 
Sterno-Mastoideus,Bronchiek, and Stemo-Hyoideus. .were 
. .larger than ordinary. [In mod. Diets.] 

I! Bronchiectasis (brpgki,e ktasis). Med. [f. 
Gr. @p6ix ia Bronchia + turaais dilatation.] Dila¬ 
tation of the bronchial tubes. Hence Bronchi- 
octasic, -ccta tic. a. [as if ad. Gr. 

1877 Roberts Hattdbk. Med.it d. 3) I. 376_Bronchiectasis 
generally arises in the course of some chronic lung disease. 


11^6 

1866 A. Flint Prittc. Med. (1880) 196 The bronchieclatic 
cavities are common. 

Bronchio- brp'tjkiiti), before a vowel bronchi-. 
Med. Combining form of Bronchia, as in bron- 
chia’rctia [L. ar c lus narrow], contraction of the 
bronchial tubes; Bronchiectasis ; bronchio- 
crPsis [Gr. tepiats crisis], ‘paroxysmal attacks 
resembling hooping cough occurring in tabes’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; bronchlopneumomia, inflam¬ 
mation of the lungs, beginning in the bronchial 
membrane ; bronchio-pn*lmonary a., pertaining 
to the bronchi and lungs. 

1853 Black in Ed in. Monthly Jr tit. (title). On the Patho¬ 
logy of the Bronchio-Pulmonary Mucous Membrane. 

Bronchiole (bruijki,Jill), [ad. mod.\.,*broncki- 
ola, dim. of bronchia ; see -ole.] A minute bron¬ 
chial tube. 

1866 A. Flint Prittc . Med. (188c 160 In acute pneumonitis, 
the inflammation is seated in the air-cells and bronchioles. 

Bronchitic (br^ijkrtik , a. [f. next + -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to bronchitis; affected with bronchitis. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. Phys. I. 808/1 In bronchitic 
affections. i86x 0 . W. Holmls Elsie V. 354 Some new 
grievance, dyspeptic, neuralgic, bronchitic, or other. 

b. ahsol. as//. Persons suffering from bronchitis. 
1879 Sala in Daily Tel. 21 July, Recommended to the 
bronchitic and asthmatic. 

I! Bronchitis (brpijkai’tis). Med. [mod. I.. f. 
bronchi, bronchia > -iris ( - Gr. -/Tty), q.v. First ' 
brought into use by P. Frank Interpretationcs 1 
Clinicx (181 j) I. 10, and Bodham Injlammatoiy 
Affections of Bronchia { 1S14).] Inflammation of 
the bronchial mucous membrane. 

1814 J. Burns Prittc. Midwifery ted. 3' x. 565 Bronchitis 
is far from being an uncommon disease of infants. 1830 
De Ouincey Ld. Carlisle on Pope Wks. II. 25 He had no 1 
such ardour for Truth as would ever lead him to forget 
that wells were damp, and bronchitis alarming to a man of 
his constitution. 1881 Med. Temp. Jrttl. I. 18 He soon 
succumbed to an attack of acute bronchitis. 

Broncho- (brp-ijkt?), before a vowel broneh-. 
Med. Combining form of Bronchus, as in brcun- 
chadene [Gr. ahrjr a gland], one of the bronchial 
glands; bronchaTctla, contraction of a bronchus 
A.brofichiarctia s.v.Bkunuhki-); bro ncho-pnen- 
mo’nia = bronchiopneumonni see Bronchio-) ; 
bro*nchoHth, a calcareous deposit in a bronchial 
gland Syd..Soc. Lex. ; bronchorrhce'a, a kind of 
chronic bronchitis ; etc. bee also following words 
1858 Copland Med. Diet. 11 . 769 Bronchopneumonia very 
frequently intervenes in the course of Influcn/a. 1866 A. 
Flint Prittc. Med. -i88o' 338 An abundant serous expector¬ 
ation, constituting bronchorrhtea. 1877 Roberts llandbk. 
Med. 1 . 374 Hrotichorrhutn is most frequent in old people. 

Bronchocele brpqjktWl . Mai. Also7-chele. 
[ad. Gr. ^poyx^V^V 'tumour in the throat’, f. 
lipuyxos BuoNCHt’s + KrfXrj tumour; cf. F. bron- 
choccle] A swelling of the thyroid gland ; goitre. 

1657 Phys. Diet., Bronchochele, the rupture of the throat, 
a great round swelling in the thr oat. 1732 Arbuthnot 
Rules cf Diet 390 A J ^rop>y in the forepart of the \Vindpij>e 
emulating a Bronchocele. 1771 I . Prosser (title\ An 
Account and Method of cure of Bronchocele or Derby 
Neck. 1783 Phil. Trans . LXX 111 . 92 The Bronchocele . 
has been seen ta increase to such an enormous bulk as to 
hang down over the breast and belly. 1878 T. Bryant 
Tract. Surg. t. 105 .Such outlying masses of thyroid gland 
are not rare near bronchocelcs. 

Broncho’phonism. L\Ied. = next. 

1834 Good Study Med. II. 135 The bronchial respiration 
and cough always accompany bronchophonism. 

Bronchophony brpqkp*fdnu. Med. [ad. F. 
bronchophonie, f. Gr. 0 p 6 y\o? Bronchus + -tpojvla in 
abstr. tlerivs. of (fxupy voice.] The sound of the 
voice heard in the bronchi by means of the stetho¬ 
scope ; esp. the increased vocal resonance heard in 
certain diseased conditions of the lungs, imitating 
the voice-sound heard over the healthy bronchi. 

i8 34 J- F orbes Laennec's Dis. Chest 37 In persons, how¬ 
ever, of a delicate and feeble frame, .there frequently exists 
. .a bronchophony very similar to the laryngopnony already 
noticed. 1866 A. Flint Trine. Med. u88o> 131 The bron¬ 
chophony has sometimes a tremulous or bleating character, 
and is then ;egophony. 

Hence Bronchopho-nic, a. 

i86z H. Fuller Dis. Lungs 109 Not appearing to pass 
through the stethoscope into the ear, but concentrated as 
it were beneath the stethoscope (bronchophonie resonance*. 
1886 Fa cue Trine. <y Prac. Med. 1 .897 A bronchophonie cry. 

Bronchotome (br£rgk<ftJ«m... Surg. [mod. f. 
Gr. Ppoyxw Bronchus + -to po? cutting, cutter; 
cf. F. bronchotome .] A knife used for brondiotomy; 
also, a pair of scissors for opening the bronchi in 
post mortem examinations. 

1837 W. Stokes Pis. C7/cj/(i882> i 48 note. The lung should 
be dissected by means of a fine pair of scissors.. This instru¬ 
ment may l c called a bronchotome. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Bronchotomist (br^kp-ttfmist). [f. Ppbyxos 
Bronchus (see next and- ist) ; cf. phlcbotomist] 
One who performs bronchotomy; ( humorously) a 
cut-throat. 

1670 G- Thompson True Way Preserv. Blood , I doubt 
not the time will come.. that a Phlebotomist.. will be looked 
upon little letter than Bronchotomist, a cut-throat. 

Bronchotomy (br^ty-tomi). Surg. [mod. f. 


Gr. ppoyx 0 * Bronchus -»- -to pda cutting.] The 
operation of making an incision in the wind-pipe ; 
the generic term which includes thyrotomy, lary 11- 
go to my, and tracheotomy. 

1706 io Phillips.. 1713 Cheselden Anat. m. xv. (1726) 
259.This Inerve] .. it is that we are earnestly cautioned to 
avoid in Bronchototni.e. 1839 47 Tooo Cycl. Anat. 4- Phys. 
IH. .573/2 A peculiarly eligible spot for bronchotomy. 
1879 T. Bryant Tract. Surg. II. 30 Any opening made 
by the surgeon into the windpipe is called * bronchotomy \ 

II Bronchus (brfn^k^s). Phys. PL bronchi (also 
8 improperly broneh©}. [mod.L., a. Gr. fipoyxos 
the wind-pipe.] Each of the two main branches 
of the trachea or wind-pipe. 

1706 in Phillips, Bronchus; hence in Bailly 1731. *782 
A. Mukro Anat. (ed. 3) 59 The water .. passes betwixt the 
interstices of the bronchi, and the flap that covers them. 
1769 W. Buchan Dorn. Med. 11790) 17 s A phthisis occa- 
stoned by a small bone sticking in the broncha;. 1831 R. 
Knox Cloquet's Anat. 627 The Right Bronchus is wider, 
shorter, and more horizontal than the left. 1881 Mivart 
Cat 223 The bronchi have tbe same structure as the trachea. 

II Bronco (brpi]k(7'. [Sp. bronco rough, rude; 
as applied to a horse, adopted on the Mexican 
frontier of U.SJ An untamed or half-tamed horse, 
or a cross between the horse and mustang ; a native 
horse of California or New Mexico. 

1883 llatpeds Mag. Feb. 428/x There came rushing over 
the ridge-top .. a ragged, tough broncho horse. 1884 Pall 
Mall O. 22 Aug. 10 ft [He] was captured, .stripped of every 
bit of clothing, and bound on the back of a wild bronco, 
which was started off hy vigorous lathing. 

Brond, bronder, obs. ff. Brand, Brander. 

[Br onden, a frequent error for brouden, Bkowden . 

a 1455 Dentate i. 3 (Jam.) The birth that the ground bare 
wa> brondyn in brcdis.l 

Bronked, a. Obs. ? Bridled. [Cf. Brank.] 

1580 Wills Cf Iny. X.C . (Surtees' 437 Also 1 bequeath to 
Lli/abethe Ironside one bronked oxe. 

Bronston e, obs. form of Brimstone. 

+ Brcrnstrops. Obs. [app. a further corruption 
of bawstrop , corrupt form of Bawdstrott, q.v.] A 
procuress or bawd. Frequent in Middleton.) 

1617 Middleton Fair Quarr. iv. i. I say thy sister is a 
bronstrops. Ibid. tv. iv. etc. 1661 Webster Cure for 
Cuckold iv. i, A tweak or bronstrops: I learned that name 
in a play [i-e. in Middleton’s). 

Bront, obs. form of Brunt, Brand. 

I! Bronte'on. [a. Gr. Ppovrtiov ‘an engine for 
making stage-thunder ’ Liddell & ScottV] 

1849 Whale Techn. Diet., Bront eon , in Greek architec¬ 
ture, brazen vessels placed under the floor of a theatre, with 
stones in them, to imitate thunder. [So in later Diets.) 

Bro’ntolith. rare* 0 , [f. Gr. &p 0 V 7 -i] thunder 
+ A i 6 o? stone.] An aerolite. 

i860 in Mayne Exp. Lex. ; and in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Brontology (brpntF* 16 d^i). [f. Gr. Ppovr-T) 
thunder + -\oyta discourse : see -logy.] The scien¬ 
tific treatment or doctrine of thunder; that part of 
Meteorology which treals of thunder. 

1731 Bailey II, Brontology, a treatise or discourse of 
thunder. [In Johnson, Craig, & later Diets.] 1864 R. 
Burton Dahome 11 . 142 Unlearned in brontology. 

Brontothere (br^ntojffoi). Palacont. [f. Gr. 
PpcvT-y thunder + Oypiov wild beast.] An extinct 
genus of ungulate mammals, having affinities to 
the elephant and also to the tapir. 

1877 Le Conte Elern. Geol. § 506 The brain of the Mio¬ 
cene Brontothere is larger than that of the. .Dinoceros. 

Brontstane, obs. form of Brimstone. 

Bronze (brpnz), sb. [a. F. bronze (16th c. in 
Littre ,ad.It. bronzo ‘brass or bell-metal* (Florio); 
whence alsoSp .bronze.bronce. The origin of the It. 
is uncertain: Muratori, cited by Diez, thinks it 
formed from bntno 4 brown ’, through an inter¬ 
mediate *brunizzo , *brttnieeio late L. brunitius 
4 brownish, brown-coloured ’. But this is very 
doubtful phonetically. Dicz also mentions Vene¬ 
tian bronza glowing coals, 4 perh. the Ger. brunst 
fire, burning, heat ’, as possibly connected.] 

1 . A brown-coloured alloy of copper and tin, 
sometimes also containing a little zinc and lead. 
Formerly included under the term Brass, q.v.; the 
name bronze was introduced for the material of 
ancient works of art, or perhaps rather for the 
works of art themselves : see sense 2. 

The ratio of the coustituents in ordinary bronze is about 
8 or 9 parts of copper to 1 of tin; in bell-metal the propor¬ 
tion of tin is much greater. See Bell-metal. (A bronze 
currency was introduced in Great Britain instead of copper 
in i860: but from traditional habit, a bronze coin is still 
called familiarly *a copper 

[1617 F. Mokyson ltin. \. it. iii, 170 The brasen Serpent 
.. was of mixt mettall, vulgarly [L e. in the vulgar 
Italian tongue] called di bronzo. 1 1739 Grav Let. in Poems 
11775) 49 Nymphs and tritons, all in broiwe. 1755 Johnson, 
Bronze {bronze Fr.) 1 Brass. 2 Relief or statue cast in 
brass. 1806 Drennan lmit. Juvenal Sat. viii. in Poet. 
Register (1806) 13: With ancestry around you plac’d In 
bronze, or marble, porcelain or paste. 1835 W. 1 kmng Tour 
Prairies 50 Like figures of monumental bronze. 1854 
Scoffern in Ore's Ctre. Se. Chem. 492 Statue bronze con¬ 
tains only about two per yent. of tin, melted with ninety- 
one per cent, of copper, six per cent, of zinc, and one per 
cent, of lead. 1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. 74 The Age 
of Bronze follows the Stone Age aud precedes the Age ol 
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Iron. 1886 Pall Mail G. 13 Feb. 10/2 The prisoner .. had 
in his possession 3*. 6d, in silver and 3*. t^d. in bronze. 

b. Aluminium bronze : see Aluminium. Phos¬ 
phor-bronze : an alloy consisting of bronze or 
copper with a small proportion of phosphorus 
added, which increases its tenacity. 

187$ Ure Did. A rts II l, 535 Experiments on the capacity 
of phosphor-bronze to resist the oxidation of sea-water. 
1878 / rint. Trades Jrnl. xxv. 10 In the construction of 
this beautiful engine steel and phosphor-bronze are used. 

2 . (with //.) A work of art, as a statue, etc., 
executed in bronze. 

a 1711 Prior Alma in, How little gives thee joy or pain; 
A print, a bronze, a flower, a root. 1841 Spalding Italy if 
It. I si. 1. 217 Its bronzes and bas-reliefs are also very im¬ 
portant. 1871 Morlky Crit. A fisc. <x886> 1. 67 Gay with 
the clocks, tne bronzes, the tapestries, of the ruined court, 

t 3 - fig- Impudence, unblushingness. (Cf. brass.) 

1728 Pope Dune. 111. 199 Imbrown’d with native bronze, 
lo ! Henley stands. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man 11. i, ,1/rj. 
Croaker. ‘Vou don't want assurance when you come to 
solicit for your friends.’ Lofty. ‘O, there indeed Fin in 
bronze.’ 1823 Byron (title) The Age of Bronze. 

t b. A gull, a cheat. Ohs. slang. Cf. Hhonzf. v. 4. 

1817 BlackMag. 1.137 This is not a ‘ bronze '—no story 
of fancy. 

4 . (More fully bronze powder : see 7): A metallic 
powder (usually brass, copper, or tin' used in paint¬ 
ing, printing, and the like. 

*753 Chambers Cycl.SnppBronze, also denotes a colour 
prepared by the colourmen of Paris. 1846 Print. Appar. 
Amateurs 47 Printing in gold, silver and copper bronzes. 
1854 Brandeis Acc. Ne?u 1 'ork Ex hit. in Ure Diet. Arts 
1. 539 Bronzes, or more correctly metallic powders resem¬ 
bling gold dust, were invented in 1648, by a monk, at Furth, 
in Bavaria. 1875 Ure Diet. A rts l. 540 Vanadate of copper 
has. .been recommended as a new bronze. 

5 . A brown colour like that of bronze. 

1817 Byron Beppo xlv, The rich peasant-check of ruddy 
bronze. 

0. altrib . or as adj. a. Made of bronze. 

1839 Thirlwall Greece I. 237 The first bronze statue was 
probably much later than the age of Homer. 1857 Ri’skin 
Pol. Econ. Art 23 Bronze crosses of honour. 1875 J kvons 
Money ( 1878) 121 The bronze coinage. 

b. Of the colour of bronze, bronze-coloured. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat . Hist. II. 274 Legs spinous, of a 
shining black bronze-colour. 1872 C. King Sierra AW*, 
xiii. 276 Deep bronze foliage. 1883 Truth 31 May 768/2 
Scarlet stockings and bronze boots. 

7 . Combr. attrib. as bronze-smith \ instrumental, 
as bronze-bound, -gleaming, -shod ; adverbial, as 
bronze-golden, -purple ; parasynthetic, as bronze¬ 
foreheaded ; bronze age ~ bronze-period; bronze- 
gilt, made of bronze and covered with gilding (cf. 
silver-gill); bronze-liquor, any liquor used for 
bronzing ; bronze man \Arihtvofi), a man living 
in the bronze period ; bronzo period ArelueoL), 
the prehistoric period during which weapons, etc. 
were made of bronze, and which was preceded by 
the Stone Period,and succeeded by the Iron Period; 
bronze paint (see quot.); bronze powder = 
Bronze 3 ; bronze-wing, a kind of pigeon (. Phaps 
chalcoptera ) found in Australasia. 

1865 Lubbock Preh. Times 31 There are four principal 
theories as to the "Bronze age. 1879 — Set. Led. vi. 175 
The Bronze Age .. a period when the weapons were made 
almost entirely, and ornaments principally, of Bronze. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Pen. I. App. xvii. 393 Not all the tubular 
bridges nor engineering of ten thousand nineteenth cen¬ 
turies cast into one great *kronze-foreheaded century. 1877 
W. Jones Finger-ring L. 207 * Bronze-gilt Papal rings. 1882 
Garden 10 June 309/2 Its “bronze-golden flowers. 1874 
Savce Cotnpar. Pktlol. iii. 114 The Etruscans may have 
been the *bronze-men of the Swiss lakes. 1851 IX Wiuson 
Preh. Ann. (1863) I. 11. i. 319 The *Hronze Period. 1861 
Sat. Rev. 7 Sept. 253 Belonging to the earliest or archaic 
bronze period. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 539 'Bronze paint, 
commonly called gold paint, is made by mixing gold-coloured 
bronze powder with pure turpentine. 1846 Print. Appar. 
Amateurs 47 The *bronze powder Ls then applied to each 
impression. 1880 Black White Wings xx, A strange 
* bronze-puiple gloom. 1841 Spalding Italy 4- It. Jsl. 1. 
330 The guilds of tradesmen in Rome, .comprehended the 
goldsmiths, the "bronzesmiths, the carpenters. 1850 H. 
Kingsley G. llamlyn xxvi. (D.) You've no more fight in 
you than a *bronsewing. 

Bronze (brpnz), v. [f. prec. sb.; or a. F. 
bronze r, 16th c. in Littre.] 

1 . Irans. To give a bronze-like surface or appear¬ 
ance to (metal, wood, etc.) by any mechanical or 
chemical process. 

1645 Evelyn Mem. (1857! I. 196 Figures in plaster and 
pasteboard, which so resemble copper that, .they cannot be 
distinguished, he has so rare an art of bronzing them. 
a 1852 Moore K. Crack vi. 2 Mending their legs and new 
bronzing their faces. 1846 G. Wright Cream Set. Ktur-vl. 
61 The art of bronzing consists in painting the substance to 
be bronzed of a dark-green colour, and then rubbing ihe 
prominences with bronze-coloured dust. 

2. fig- To render unfeeling or shameless ; to 
harden, to * steel \ 

1726 D' Anvers Craftsm. xvi. fed. 3) 137 His face was 
bronzed over with a glare of confidence. 1742 Young Nt. 
Th. v. 44 Art, cursed art l wipes off th' indebted blush From 
nature's cheek, and bronzes ev’ry shame. 1830 Eraseds 
Mag. I. 686 Habituation to these distressing calumnies has 
at length bronzed my feelings. 

3 . To make like bronze in colour; lo brown. 


1792 Rogers Pleas. Mem. 51 The bald veteran ..richly 
bronz'd by many a summer sun. 1863 Loxgf. It 'ay-side 
Inn Preh 54 The firelight .. bronzed the rafters overhead. 

+ 4 . To impose upon, cheat. Obs. slang. 

1817 Blackio. Mag. I. 137 Beware that you are not 
‘bronzed’; take care that what you publish is authentic. 

5 . intr. To become like bronze, lo turn brown. 

1880 [see Bronzing ppl. «.]. 

Bronzed brf>nzd), ///. a. [f. prcc.+ -edL] 

1 . Lacquered or coated with bronze or some 
imitation of it; having a bronz.c-like lustre. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. I fist. I. 270 Wings dusky, shining 
with bronzed-gveen. r 1865 G. Gore in L ire. Sc. I. 2*3/2 
The bronzed mould may now be immersed in the. solution. 

2 . Bronze-coloured, browned, sunburnt. 

1748 H. Wali-ole Carr. 11820' I. 198, I wish you could 
* see him making squibs, .and Bronzed over with a patina of 
gunjxowder. 1847 J. Wilson Peer. Chr. North 11857111. 23 
The bare and bronzed Egyptian. 1865 Daily Tel iz June, 

' The bronzed heroes of Sherman and Gram. 

| 3 . Grown shameless, feelinglcss ; hardened. 

1841 Emkkson Mi sc. 187 The most bronzed and sharpened 
money-catcher. 1878 Browsing Poets Croisic 114 The 
I )octor’s bronzed throat ! 

4 . Bronzed Skin, an incurable structural disease 
of the supra-renal capsules, usually characterized 
I by discolouration of the skin to a dusky brown, 
smoky, or olive tint, with progressive lo*s of 
strength ; supra-renal melasma, or Addison s dis- 
| ease. 

Bronzen bq>nzun\ n. rare. [f. Bhonzk sb. + 
•J 5 N 1 .] Made of bronze; resemhling bronze. 

1855 Singleton I'irgH II. 147 The bronzen-footed [xri. 
pedem] hind, i860 Ld. Lytton Lucite 11. vi. § 15. 1 One 
bronzen evening. 

Bronzify hrfrnzifoi), v. rare L [f. Bronze+ 
-fy: cf. Itgnify , ossify .] Irons. To turn into 
hronze. 

1855Thackeray Xenwmes xxxv. (D. 1 St. Michael descend¬ 
ing upon the Fiend has been caught and bronzified, just as 
he lighted on the castle of St. Angelo. 

Bro’nzine (brp*nzinL a. rare- 1 , [f. as prec. + 
-inf, after crystalline, etc.] Bronze-coloured. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 333 A bronzinc I 
smoke..a peculiar russet brown smoke. 

Bronzing (hr/ziizit]), vbl. sb. [f. Bkunkk v. + , 
-ingL] The action of the verb BroN/.k. Also ! 
attrib., as in bronzing liquid machine, salt. etc. 

1758 Monthly R<n*. 276 T he various Manners of Gilding, 
Silvering, and Bronzing. 1875 Urf. I)itt. Arts 1. 541 T he 
best.. bronzing liquid .. is a solution of the chloride of 
patinum. 1876 Dlhrinc. Dis. Skin 339 The peculiar bronzing 
of the skin found in Addison’s Disease. 

Bronzing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + ■ 1 no ] M aking 
or becoming of a bronze colour. 

1880 Jefferies Gl. Estate 131 The very tips of the 
bronzing wheat-ears. 

Bronzist. rare- 1 , [f. Bko.n/.k sb. - -1st.] A 
maker of bronzes, an artist in bronze. 

1877 Fortsum Bronzes i. to The sculptors and bronzisu 
of that city. 

Bronzite br^’nzoit . Min. [f. as prec.+-m:.] 

A variety of diallage, having a bronze-like lustre. 

18x6 P. Cleaveland Min. 341 Bronzite. Its colors are 
brass or bronze yellow, or tombac brown. 1870 Kuti.k v 
Stud. Rocks x. 121 Some bronzite is very feebly dicliroic. 

Bronzy ^bqrnzi), a. [f. as prcc. -f -v L] Tinged 
with bronze colour ; resembling bronze. 

1862 Dana Man. Geot. 138 The brownish-black and bronzy 
foliated mineral hypersihene. 1876 W. Marston Dram. <y 
Poet. IPks. IL367 Day bathed the walls of oak with bronzy 
gold. 1882 Garden 14 Jan. 18/3 The fruit. .is, however, more 
bronzy on the sunny side. Ibid. 18 Nov. 451/3 The flowers 
are. .of a bronzy red colour. 

Broo. Sc. [In 1 =;th c. brd ; whence regularly 
in mod.Sc. pronunciation, bro, bru. Of uncerlain 
origin: perhaps a. OF. bro, breu , broth , whence 
dim. brouez , brouet). Often identified with Brek ; 
hut if this were correct, broo not tree would be the 
original, since do, boots, shoon , become in the north¬ 
east of Scotl. dee. beets, sheen, not the converse. 

It is hardly possible to connect the 15th c. broo 
with mod.G. hr it he or Flem. brui, bruwi] 

Broth ; liquor ; juice, water ;= Brek sbA 2, 3. 

G1440 York Myst. xi.v. 135, 1 schatl gar the leppe, And 
dere aby this bro. a 17x1 Sir Gray Steel( 1826) 2221 Good 
beef and mutton to be broo. 1725 Ramsav Gent. Staph. 

1. ii, Ae wean fa's sick, and scads itself wp brue Ir >.r. kroc, 
rime-iotl. shoe]. 1786 Burns Brigs of Ayr 162 A’ ye douce 
folk I’ve borne aboon the broo. a 1800 in Leyden LordSoulis 
Notes (Exclamation attrib. to Jas. I)‘Sorrow gin the sheriff 
were sodden and supped in broo 1’ 

Broo, Sc. form of Brow. 

Brooch. (br<?utj). Forms: 3-9 broche, 6 
brooche, brouche, brutch, browche, 5-7 
b ruche, brouch, 7 broch, S bruch, ?.Sir. brotch(e, 

9 broach, 4, 6- brooch, [ME. broche ; the same 
word as Broach, the differentiation of spelling being 
only recent, and hardly yet established. Occasion¬ 
ally pronounced (br/ 7 tj).] 

1 . An ornamental fastening, consisting of a safety 
pin, with the clasping part fashioned into a ring, 
boss, shield, or other device of precious metal or 
other material, artistically wrought, set with 


jewels, etc. 'Cf. Fr. broche, ‘grosse £pingle & 
1’usage des femmes’. Littre.) Now used mainly as 
a (female) ornament, but always for the ostensible 
purpose of fastening some part of the dress. 

a 1ZZ5 A tier. R. 420 Ring nc broche nabbe 3c. < 1385 

Ciiaucfr L. G. IP. 1273 Send hire letters, tokens, brooches, 
and rynges. 'ia 1400 Alert e A rthure 3257 Re banes of golde, 
Bruchez and besauntez and oper kryghte stonys. 1413 Lydc. 
Pytgr. Sotelo iv. xxxiii. (1483) 81 An ouche or a broche. 
1530 Palsgk. 201 I Broche for ones cappe, hroihe. Broche 
wnh a scripture, dcuise. 1551 Robinson tr. More's (Stop. 
11869) 102 With broaches arid aglettes of gold vpon their 

< appes, which glistered ful of peerles and precious stones. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. v. ii. 620 S. Georges halfe cheeke in a 
brooch. 17ZO St pu's Sort', ted. Strype 1734• 11. v. viii. 248/1 
Henry VIII. .worea round flat cap..wiiha Bruch or Jewel 
and a feather. 1776 Pennant Tour Scott. 11. 14 At the same 
time | Bruce] lost his mantle and brotche. 1877 Ll. Jkwixt 
Jtalf-hrs. among Eng. A nth/. 223 The fibula in Norman 
times was more like an ornamental circle of jewels and 
stones with a central pin : and its name ‘ brooch' istlerived 
from tins article, and its resemblance to a spit. 

f2. Formerly also in a more general sense: ac¬ 
cording to Johnson ‘a jewel, an ornament of 
jewels In earlier limes applied to a necklace, a 
bracelet, and other trinkets. Obs. 

1382 W\clip Song Sol. i. 9 1 aire ben tlii cheekes, as of a 
turtil ; thi necke as broocl.es. c 1440 Prontp. Pn>v. 5 2 
Broche, juelle .. monite, annitta. 1483 Caih. Angl. 45 A 
Broche, Jirmacuhtnt , monite. 1533 Bflu-vixen Livy 1. 
<1822122 The Sabinis had goltliu 1 roc his <»l grete wecht 
apotm thair left arme. 1552 Hlloet. Brouche or small 

< heyn, uliiche gentlewenicn do weare aliom their neckes, 
1621 Blkion Anat.Mel. in. ii. in. iii, About her tender neck 
were cosily britches. 1676 Billokxk, Breath, a kind of 
Jewel to wear appendant to a C hain. 

t b. fig .: cf. gem. jewel. Obs. 

1460 Capcravi. Citron. \ 1.11858 122 lEthelthredusj wedded 
Emme, cleped ‘The broche of Normandie'. 1528 Mori 
iferesyes in. < 1529* Ixxxviii. b It woldebe a goodly brooche 
for vs to loke on our owne fawhys another whyle. 1602 
Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. ,4 lie is the Brooch indeed, And 
lemme of all our Nation. 1625 B. Jonson Staple Xe-us 
lit. ii. Who is The very Broch o' the Bench, Gem o’ the City. 

t 3 . ‘A painting all in one colour Obs. Only in 
Dictionaries.) 

1706 in Phillips. Hence in IUilev, Johnson, etc. 

4. Comb ., as broot h-maker. 

C 1450 IW. in \Yr. -Whicker ^83 Pirnnu ularius. a brouche- 
make re. <1500 Cocke Lovell's /». 1343'9 L.uten workers, 
and bnxche makers. 1530 Pai.sgk. 201 2 Broche niakci. 
bande lot tier. 

Brooch,?*, rare. [f. prec. sb.] Irans. To adoin 
as with a brooch. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. «v Cr. iv. xv. 25 Not th' Imperious shew 
Of the full-Fortun’d Cresar etier shall Be brooch’d with me. 
1865 K. Uukkiit Walk Laud's End 439 Wheat-fields in 
their best gold brooched the broad bosom uf either valley 

Brooch, obs. form of Broaib. 

Brood (bn/d), jt/x Forms: 1 br 6 d, 3-5 brod, 4-5 
brode, 5 6 broodc, .SV. brude, 4 brood. [OE. 
hrod, cogn. with Du. breed neut., MDu. broet -d-\ 
also>\ith OHG., M11G. bruot fcm., ‘heat, warmth, 
hatching, that which is hatched, hrood *, mod.Ci. 
brut 1 hatching, brood from T eutonic verb-root 
bro- to warm, to heat.] 

1. Progeny, offspring, voting, 
a. es/>. of animals that lay eggs, as birds, ser¬ 
pents. insecls, etc. A brood', a family of young 
hatched at once, a hatch. 

e iooo/Elfkic Horn. 11. 10 p.ct sind Won.. of Sam huui&e 
hi hredaft heora hrod. n 1250 Chtd <y Night. 1634 Ich not to 
hwan ]>u bredst J>i hrod. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 133 T he 
foulere that.. distroyed hadde hire hrod. i486 Bk. St A Ibans 
Fvj, A Brode of hennys. 1530 Palsgr. 201 2 Brood of 
byrdes, eor-iuc doiscattx. x6xi Bible Luke xiii. 34 As a 
henne doeth gather her brood vnder her wings. 1697 
Drvdf.n I'trg. Eclog. tv. 28 The Serpents Brood shall die. 
1711 Anmsos Sped. No. 121 f 1 A Hen followed by a Brood 
of Ducks. 1760 tr. Keyslers Tray. I. 356 Before the violent 
heats set in the first hrood of Jsilk-1 worms have finished 
their work. 1805 Mackintosh Dr 1 field Angler 294 Brood 
of black game, or heath fowl. X873 G. C. Davies Mount. 
«y Merc ii. 9 A wild duck leads her brood by the rushes, 
t b. of cattle or large animals. Obs. 
c 1250 Gen. Ex. 3712 Ful of erf and of netes brod. 1387 
Trevisa It if den (18651 II. 201 (M.ltz.) Among hem [hestesj 
al he brood is liche to J>e same kynde. 

c. Of human beings : Family, children. (Now 
generally somewhat contemptuous.) 

a 1300 Cursor At. 1507 par he wond ai wit his brode. 
c 1460 Tonmeley Myst. 104 A house fullc of brude. 1480 
Caxton Dcscr. Brit. 20 They prayse fast troian blode For 
therof come alt her brode. c 1590 Burel Queens Entry 
Edinb ., Thair infants sang, & baimly krudis Quho had 
but new Ixegun thair mudis. 1598 Drayton Heroic . Ep. xv. 
38 Make this a meane to rayse the Nevils Brood. x6xo 
Shaks. Temp. iti. ii. 113 She will become thy bed .. And 
bring thee forth braue hrood. 1642 Rogers Noam an 25 
The most poore, despised...silly wench among all thy brood. 
1680 Otway Hist. C- Marius 8 There’s a Resemblance tells 
whose Brood she came of. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 129 
A wndow with a brood of daughters. 

t d. The young of fish ; fry. Obs. 

1389 Ad 13 Rich. 11 , xix. § 1 Le frie ou brood des salmons. 
1398 T rf.vjsa Barth. De P.R. xiii. xxvL (14951 458 Smale 
fysshes brynge forthe theyr brood in place wherin is but 
lytyll water. j 1531-* Act 23 Hen. nil, xviii, Broode and 
frie of fisshe in the saide nuer. 1558 Act 1 Elit. xvii. § 1 
Any young Brood, Spawn or Fry ofEels. 
e. Jig. Of things inanimate. 
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1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. /V, in. i. 86 Such things become tbe 
Haech and Brood of Time. 1632 Milton /'enter. 96 'Ihe 
brood of Folly without father bred. 1798 Frf.re Nrw 
Morality in Anti-Jacobin 9 July, To drive and scatter all 
the brood of lies. 1863 Gf.o. Eliot Remain 1. ix. (1880) I. 
136 A brood of guilty wishes. 

t 2. The cherishing of the foetus in the egg or the 
womb ; hatching, breeding. To sit on brood or 
a-brood\ as a hen on her eggs ,fig. to sit brooding. 
Cf. A brood. Obs. or arch. 

1250-1398 lsee Ahrooo]. a 1300 Seven Sins in E. E. P. 
(1862) 19 A-pan is milk he sit a-brode. c 1420 Pal/ad. 
on J/ttsb. i. 575 What woman cannot sette an hen on 
broodc And bryng her briddes forth? c 1440 /‘romp. 
Pan*. 53 Brode of byrdys, pullifuaeio. c 1534 tr. Pol. 
I'f>X. Eng. /list. <18461 I. 182 Vcrie commodius for the 
broode and feeding of cattayle. 1602 Shaks. Ham. in. i. 
173 There's something in his soule? O're which his Melan- 
rholly sits on brood. i6r6 Surfl. & Marsh. Countr.Farm 
80 To fat their Feasant Cockes and Hcnnes for Feastiuall 
dayes .. and not for brood. 187a Browning Fiji tie lix. 12 
You still blew a spark at brood P the greyest embers, 
t b. Hence Parentage, extraction, nativity. 

1596 Spenser F.Q. i. itt. 8 At last. .Arose the virgin borne 
of heauenly brood, /bid. v. vii. 21 They doe thy linage, 
and thy Lordly brood..They doe thy love forlorne in 
womens thraidome see. 

e. allrib. with sense * breeding ’ ; as in brood 
class: brood hen, marc, sow, and ihe like, wheie 
however the words are often hyphened : see (). 

1526 J'ilgr. Per/. 115311 13 He .. cheryssheth vs, as .. the 
broode henne her chekyns. 1814 Scott Diary in /.txkhart 
<18391 H*. 234 The brood sow making a distinguished in¬ 
habitant of the mansion. 1883 Pirminghnnt Weekly Post 
11 Aug.6/3 Mares and foals shown in the brood class. 1886 
Sat. Rev. 6 .Mar. 327, 2 A brood mare, one of the blue- 
blooded matrons 01 the Stud-book. 

»‘l A race, a kind ; a species of men. animals, or 
things, having common qualities. Now usually 
contemptuous ; - ‘ swarm, crew, crowd ’. 

1581 J. Bell Hadden's Aus;o. ()sor. 213b, The secrett 
whisperings of Pclagius brood. 1602 Carf.w Cornwall 22 a, 
Comish houses are most pestred with I<ats. a brood very 
hurtful. 1706 Hfarne Colt. (18851 I. *208 Presbyterians and 
the rest of y* Brood. a 1719 A001.son i j.»Its tainted air and 
all its hr orJs of poisons. 1867 Fki km.vn Norm. Coni/. < 1876* 
L iii. 96 A brood of petty despots. 1884 Pall Mall ( 1 .28 June 
1/1 The unclean brood of pashas and beys at present infest¬ 
ing London. 

4. spec. The spat of oysters in its second year. 

1862 Mann. Mag. Oct. 504 This brood is carefully laid 

down in the oyster-beds of Whit stable. 1865 Pall MulW. 

5 Hec. 5 'i he free fishermen buy not only ’brood*, as the 
spaw 11 is called when two years old, but oysters much nearer 
maturity. 1879 Cassell’s Teehu. Edttc. iY. 154 1 Spat in 
the second year is denominated ‘ brood \ 

5. Min. 1 The heavier kinds of waste in tin and 
copjxT ores {Cornwall).' Raymond Mining Gloss. 

1880 Il \ Cor nit >. Gloss. Prood, impurities mixed with ore. 

6 . Comb., frequently with sense * -breeding, 
hatching’, as hood-basket, -bed, -capsule. -comb (of 
bees), -goose, -marc, -even, -oyster, -pouch, -song, 
-sow ; brood-hen, a breeding-hen ; also an old 
name for the constellation of the Pleiades; + brood- 
man L. proletariats), a Roman citizen of the 
lowest class who served lhc republic only with his 
children. 

1848 Sketches Rur. Affairs 236 A ben and her chickens 
are sometimes carried.. to the turnip-field, in a sort of basket, 
called a "brood-basket. 1598 Sylvester J>u Part as i. v. 
<164045/2 The rich Merchant resolutely ventures, So soon 
as th’ Halcyon in her "brood-lied enters. 1870 Nicholson 
Z w/.(iS8oi 235 Instead of producing simple ‘Echinococci', 
it Jibe inpc-wortn] may bud off numerous * * brood-capsules *. 
1776 Df.braw in Phil. Trans. LXY 1 f. 27 The other piece of 
brood-comb, a 1626 Fletcher Hum. Lieut, it. 1, They 
have no more burden (hail a ‘brood-goose, brother. 1526 
[see 2 cl "Broode henne. 1551 Records Cast. Knowl. 265 
In Greek Pleiades, and also Atlantides; they are named in 
englysh the brood Henne, and the Seuen .starres. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 298 There should not be put vnder a 
brood-hen aboue 25 egs at one time to sit vpon. Ibid. II. 30 
The occultation or setting nf the Brood-hen. 1610 Healey 
St. Aug. City of God in. xvii. 133 A . ."Hroodtuan was., 
euer forborne from all offices and vses in the Cittie, beeing 
reserued onely to begette children. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 29 Flocks and herds, and "broodmares abounded 
in their pastures. 1737 G. Smith Cur. Relations 1 . iv. 490 
"Brood-Ovens, contriv’d to breed and hatch all Sorts of 
Eggs. 1864 Daily Tel. 18 May, From "brood-oysters, 
whelks, shell-fish and the rest, the villages, .derive .i^OjOoo 
a year. 1869 Nicholson Zool. (1880) 522 In the cunous 
American Tree-frogs..the females have a dorsal "brood- 
pouch. 1881 F. M. Balfous Embryo/. 11 . 55 In Syngnathus 
the eggs are carried in a brood-pouch of the male situated 
behind the anus. 1840 Browning Sordello 1.279 He..sends 
his soul along, With the cloud’s thunder, or a dove's "brood- 
song. 1815 Scott Guy M. Introd. 9 Her sons .. stole a 
"hrood-sow from their kind entertainer. 

Brood (br/7d), v. [f. Brood sbl\ 

I. Iratis. (mostly arch . or poet.) 

1. To sit on (eggs) so as to hatch them ; to incu¬ 
bate. 

0440 Provjp. Parr. 53 Brodyn, as byrdys, faro,/'ti¬ 
ff co. 1626 T. IT. Caussin’s Holy Crt. 166 If the hen 
brood not her eggs, she hath no desire to make them dis¬ 
close. 1641 J. Jackson True Er>ang. T. iii. 179 Gods 
Spirit..must incubate,and brood both,to make them fruit- 
fulL 1816 Rirry & Sp .Entomol. (18431 1 L 41 note. That 
the eggs, .are deposited in heaps and that the neuters brood 
them. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. (18691 88 To breed afresh 
Soul, is it not like brooding a fresh (celestial! Egg? 
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+ b. To produce by brooding upon ; to breed. 
(Cf. Gen. i. 2 .) Obs. 

1649 Skldf.n Laios Eng. 11. i. ( 1739) 8 A Chaos capable of 
any form that the next daring spirit shall brood upon it. 

2. To cherish (young brood) tinder the wings, 
as a hen does ; often fig 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ivii. 2 To gather in our 
hope unto God, that lie may broode us under his winges. 
1587 Fleming Con in. Zlolinshed III. 1338/1A hen a brooding 
hir chickens. 1639 Horn & Robotha.m Gate Lang. Uni. 
xiv. § 147 They brood their broode under the covering of 
their wings. 1640 Bi*. Hall .£//><-. Ed. Ded. 3 This strange 
bird thus hatched by Fared ..was afterwards brooded by 
two more famous successors. 1675 J. Smith Chr. Retig. 
Appeal 1. 35 Those Gods, under whose wings I have been 
brooded. 

b. J'o brood up : = Breed up, to rear. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 11. xi. 49 The thriftie Earth that 
bringeth out and broodeth vp her breed. 1610 Healey 
■V/. Aug. City 0/ God 94 Not able to rest mine them from 
brooding up such desires. 

3. Jig. To breed, hatch (products or projects); 
to produce as it were by incubation. 

1613 Fletcher Captain it. i. 52 An ease that broodes 
Theeves and basterds oncly. 1662 Fuller Worthies <1840 
III. 362 Hell, and not the heavens, brooded that design. 
1802 Southey Thalaba ill. i. There hro*xi the pestilence, 
and let The earthquake loose. 1870 Lowell Among my 
Eks. Ser. 1. 11873* 183 By the natural processes of the crea¬ 
tive faculty, to brood those Hashes of expression that tran¬ 
scend rhetoric. 

+ 4. To cherish, nurse tenderly. Obs. 

1618 T. Adams Saints' Meeting Wks. 1861 II. 401 Plea¬ 
sures, delights, riches, are hatched and brooded by the 
wicked as their own. a 1626 Fletcher // 'oman’s Prize t. i. 
97 This fellow broods his master. 

b. To cherish in the mind, ' to nurse wrath (or 
the like to keep it warm’; to meditate upon, 
contemplate with feeling. Xow usually to b/ood 
on or crccr : see sense 7 . 

1571 tr. Pacha nan's Detect. Mary, She temperately 
broodeth good luck. 1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvii. 136 
The world thus brooding Vanities. 1646 Fuller U 'ontided 
Con sc. 11841* 316 J’o sit moping »o brood their melancholy. 
1675 Dkvden Auretigz. v. i. 2230 You'll sit and brood your 
Sorrows on a throne. 1784 Johnson in Boswell Lifew 8261 
I V. 337, 1 have had no long lime to brood hojie. 1807 
Craihik f'/Hage 11. 20 Their careful masters brood the pain¬ 
ful thought. 1850 Blackif. sKsehylus 11 .61 Such wedlock 
even now He blindly broods, as shall uplear his kingdom. 

II. intrans. 

5. To sit as a hen on eggs ; to sit or hover with 
outspread cherishing wings. 

1588 Shaks. L.L.L. v. ii. 933 Birds sit brooding In the 
snow. 1629 Milton Xu Hr*, v, Birds of calm sit hrooding 
on the charmed wave. 1667 — P. L. 1. 21 Thou .. with 
mighty wings outspread Dove-like sntst brooding on the 
vast Abyss, And madM it pregnant. 1802 Pally Xat. 
7 'heol. xviii. (18171 147 A couple of sparrows .. would build 
their nest, and brood upon their eggs. 1852 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Madonna (18571 >83 ['I he Dove] sometimes seems to 
brood immediately over the head of the Virgin. 

6 . fig. To sit on, or hang close cn’er ; to hover 
over; with some figurative reference to the action 
or attitude of a brooding bird. Said csp. of nigh1, 
darkness, silence, mist, storm-clouds, and the like. 

1697 Dkvden l irg. Georg, i. 339 Perpetual Night .. In si¬ 
lence brooding on th' unhappy ground. 1786 S. Rogers 
Ode Superst. t. ii, Night ..brooding, gave her shapeless 
shadows birth. 1810 ' 1 *. Park Confirm. Day in Poet. 
Register 31 The bishop's blessing broods upon their heads, 
<As once o’er Jordan did the dove-like form'. 1855 Macau¬ 
lay Hist. Eng. IV. 191 Glencoe signifies the Glen of Weep¬ 
ing .. Mists and storms brood over it through the greater 
part of the finest summer. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xiii. 201 
Silence brooded over the long undulations of the Park. 

7. To meditate moodily, or with strong feeling, 
on or oi'er ; to dwell closely upon in the mind ; [o 
nurse or foster the feeling of. 

1751 Johnson Rautbl. No. 185 ?6 He who has often 
brooded over his wrongs. 1759 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 
III. 364 From the 21st to the 25th .. the governor brooded 
over the two bills. 1805 Southey Madoc in W. iii, I veil'd 
my head, and brooded on the past. 1808 Scott Alarm, vi. 
vi, Sit and deeply brood On dark revenge. 182 2 Ha2L1TT 
Tnble-t. I. v. 98 A mind for ever brooding over itself. 1876 
M. Arnold Lit. Dogma 196 It was on this that .. their 
hopes brooded. 

b. To meditate {esp. in a moody or morbid way). 
1826 Disraeli I'iv. Grey v. iii, Their conversation allowed 
him no pause to brood. 1833 Tennyson Poems 151 With 
down cast eyes we muse and brood. 1873 Morley Rous¬ 
seau I. 277 The egoistic character that loves to brood, and 
hates to act. 

8 . transf. a. To breed (interest). 

1678 Butler Hud. in. 11. 861 Sums. .That Brooding lie in 
Bankers Hands. 

b. To lie as a cherished nestling, a cherished 
thought, etc. (Cf. 4 h and 6 .) 

1679 Dryoen Tr. Cr. Pref. r The Injury he had re- 
ceiv d..had long been brooding in his Mind. 18x2 J. Wil¬ 
son lsit of Palms iii. 659 The dovelike rest That broods 
within her pious breast. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet Let. 
xvii, The themes that were brooding deepest in their hearts. 

Broode, obs. form of Broad. 

Broode-axe, -exe, obs. AT. Broad-ax. 

+ Broo ded, ppl. a. Obs . [f. Brood v. or $b + 

*ED I.] 

1 . Incubated, hatched ; also fig. 

1674 N. Fairfax Rulk <y Selv. 125 Such.. steams, as may 
l>e thought to have swarm'd from the brooding hen, and 


crowden into the brooded egge. a 1771 GnkxTrium/hs of 
Own, He nor heaps his brooded stores, Nor on all profusely 
pours. 

2 . Having a brood (chiefly in comb, as double- 
brooded). 

1857 Stainton Pntterflies 4 Moths I. 37 Vanessa —all the 
species are single-brooded, except Urticae, of which there 
appears to be a succession of broods during the summer. 

• In the following passage, someexplain * Having 
a brood (to watch over)’; others, ‘hrooding, or 
occupied with brooding \ The very likely emend¬ 
ation of brood-eied=Itroad-cycd (see Broad a. 
IT) has also been suggested. 

1595 Shaks. John 111. iii. 52 Then, in despight of brooded 
watchful! day, I would into thy bosome poure my thoughts. 

Brooder (brtf’daj). [f. Brow v. + -ku L] One 
who broods over things. 

1869 Daily Nnvs 5 June, Louis Napoleon is not alone a 
dreamer—he is a brooder. He has brooded two whole 
years over the possible result of the elections. 

t Broo'dful, a. Obs. [See -ful.] Prolific. 

a 1300 E. E. /'satter cxliii[»v]. 13 pair schepe brode-full 
. .In bar out-gang. 

Broodiness (l>n7clin£s). [f. Broody a. + 
-ness.] The condition or quality of being broody. 

1881 Card. Citron. No. 441. 780 A change of run is almost 
a certain cure for broodiness [in hens]. 

Brooding (brz/’dirj , vbl. sb. [see -ingL] 

1. The action of incubating or hatching. 

<1440 /'romp. Pan*. 53 Brodynge of byrdys ,focio. 1552 
Hvloet, Brodyng as hennes doth to chyckens. 1656 Cow- 
lev Pind. Odes 25 note. To come like an Egg that is not 
yet hatcht, but a brooding. 

b. fig. 

1805 Southev A/odor in Act. H, But 1 the while Reck’d 
not the brooding of the storm. 

c. alt rib., as in brooding-place, -pouch , -room. 

1648 Milton /'saint Ixxxiv, The Swallow there .. Hath 

built her brooding nest. 1852 Howe Circle Apr. 155 ‘ Brood¬ 
ing-placesplaces selected by various sea-fowls, whore 
they in common build their nests, lay their eggs, and bring 
up their young. 1884 Rof. in Harpeds Mag. May 930/2 
The box was placed on a..shelf in the brooding-room. 

2. A cherishing in the mind ; moody mental 
contemplation. 

1873 Morley Rousseau I. 71 The morbid broodings which 
active life reduces to their lowest degree in most young 
men. 1871 R. II. Hutton Ess. (ed. 2) l.Pref. 15 The brood¬ 
ing of man’s nature . .over this, .experience. 

Broo ding, ppl. a- [f. Brood v. + -iso 2 .] 

1. That cherishes (brood), hatches, or incubates. 

1674 [see Brooded ppl. i?. 1 ]. 1802 Balky Xat. 7 'heol. (1817) 

140 The question, why .. the brooding hen should look for 
pleasure from her chickens. 1843 Hoon Song of Shirt 
viii, Underneath the eaves The brooding swallows cling. 

Jig. 1667 Milton J-. vn. 235 On the watrie calme His 
brooding wings the Spirit of God outspred. 

2. fig. That hovers closely around or overhangs 
(as a bird over her brood). 

1646 Crashaw Steps to Temp. 34 Darkness hovers With a 
sable wing, that covers Brooding horror, a 1725 Pope 
Odyss. xix. 602 When nature's hush'd beneath her brooding 
shade. 1823 Chalmers Serm. I. 346 A suppressed, but 
brooding storm. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xxxv. <18791 
360 Lost in a brooding cloud of fog. 
o. That dwells moodily upon a subject of thought. 
1818 Mrs. Shelley Frankenst. vi. < 1865! 89 Come, Victor, 
not with brooding thoughts of vengeance. 1875 B. Taylor 
Faust II. 42 My father's was a sombre, brooding brain. 

Broo dingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly ^.] In a 
brooding manner. 

1840 Lytton Pllgr. Rhine xxvi, Which the demon brood- 
ingly foresaw. 1854 Mrs. G ask ell North fif S. ii, The 
weather was sultry and broodingly still. 

t Broo dious, a. Obs. [f. Brood sb. + -ious 
after words from Latin.] ? Prolific. 

1602 Warner Alb. Fug. Epit, (i6i2> 368 Through inter¬ 
marriages, and confederacies with Ours they grew so auda- 
tious, broodious, and powerfull in England that, etc. 

Brocrdlet, Broo’dling. rare. [f. Brood sb. + 
-let, -ling.] A young bird, a nestling. 

1673 R. Head Canting Academy 21 The Hen and all 
Her tender Broodlings. 1866 AccEa So/it. Nat. <J- Man 11. 
37 The wild bird whose little heart throbs.. towards her 
nest and broodlets. 

+ Brocrdly, adv. Obs. = broodily (which was 
perhaps the word meant), f. Broody. 

1615 Latham Falconry (1633) 98 When you do perceme 
your Hawke to sit broodly ana crowching. 

Broody (br/Pdi), a. [f. Brood sb. + -Y 1 .] 

+ 1. Prolific ; apt or inclined to breed. Now dial. 
1513 Douglas JEncisx 1. xiii. 61 The quhilk ciete.. Happy 
and brudy of hir forcy ofspring. 1536 Bellknoen Cron. 
Scot. 1.(1821! p. xxxiv, This herbe is sa brudy, that quhair 
it is anis sawin .. it can nevir be distroyit. Ibid. 1. v. 
(Jam.) The brudy spredyng of the Scottis. 1629 Boyd Last 
Pattell 146 (Jam.) Strive to curbe your owne corruptions 
which are broixlie within you. a 1639 W. Whateley Pro¬ 
totypes 11. xxx. (1640) 97 He is broody of quarrels. 1693 
J. Wallace Orkney 30 The Women are very Broodie and 
apt for Generation. 1800 A. Carlyle Autobiog. 225 His 
widow, being still handsome and broody, married. 

2. Of fowls : Inclined to ‘ sit * or incubate. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 146 Whan they [hennes] waxe 
brodye. 1601 Ray Creation 1. (170^) 186 The hen—while 
she is broody sits, and leads her chickens. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. (1861) 236 Fowls which veiy rarely or never be¬ 
come ‘broody’, that is, never wish to sit on their eggs. 1875 
Luhrock Orig. Civijiz. Aop. 498 A mongrel [fowl] that be¬ 
comes broody and sits with remarkable steadiness. 








BROOK. 

Brook (bmk), sb. Forms : i br6c, 2-3 broc, 
3-4 brok, 4 brucho, 4-6 broke, 5-7 brooko, 5-6 
bruke, 4- brook. [OE. brSc masc., corresponding 
in form to MDu. broek m., mod.Du. brock n., LG. 
brok marsh, bog, OHG. bntoh, MHG. bruoch n. 
and m. } marshy ground, morass, Ger. bruch m. 
and n., moor, marsh, bog, fen. A similar range 
of meaning appears in MHG. ouwc water, stream, 
watery land, island ; and cf. Bache. The ulterior 
derivation of the WGer. *brdka- is uncertain; it 
has been doubtfully referred to brck-an to Break, 
as ‘ that which breaks or bursts forth ’; cf. spring, 

‘ that which springs forth ’.] 

1 . A small stream, rivulet; orig. a torrent, a 
strong flowing stream. 

1 888 K. Alfred Boetk, vi, Hwal eac se broc, |>eah he 
swipe of his rihtryne. C1050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 178 
Fluuius , singalflowende ea; riuus, rift; latex, burna; 
torrens, broc; riuulus, lylcl riS. c 1205 I .ay. 108*7 pat .. 
wurpen hine in aenne broc. cims E. li.Allit. F. A. 1073 
Vpon pe broke* brym. c 1450 Merlin xi. 167 In the brooke 
were wylde gees that hem dide bathe, c 1450 IIknryson 
Mor.Fab. 86, I drinke benethyou far, Ergo, for mee your 
brake was neuer the war. 1535 Covkruale /’ s . xli[i], 1 
Like as the hert desyreth the water brokes. 1538 Starkey 
England 16 Yssue ..as Hrokys out of fountaynys. 1593 
Shaks. 7 Hen. VI , 111. i. 53 Smooth runnes the Water, where 
the Brooke is deepe. 1600 — A. L. 11. i. 16 This our life 
.. Findes longues in trees, bookes in the running brookes, 
Sermons in stones. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie .y Sloe 24 
Among the water broxe. 1796 Morse Amcr . Geog. 1. 450 
'I'hese rivers are fed by numberless brooks from every part uf 
the country. 1864 Tennyson (title) The Brook. 

b. Irattsf A stream, a 1 torrent * (<*. g. of blood). 

a izz$ A tier. R. 258 pet ilke dei pet he bleddc .. brukes of 
ful brode & deope wunden. c 1240 Ureisun in Lamb. Horn. 
187 pi blod isched on pe rode, .pe large broc of pi softeside. 
12 . The stream or ‘ flood ’ of the sea. Obs. rare. 
C1325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 145 When pe brelh & pe brok & 
pe bote metten. 

3 . A It rib. and Comb., as brook-bank, -side; brook- 
hounded adj. ; Brook ouzel or Brook runner, 
the Water-rail (Rallus aquatints). 

1861 L. Noble Icebergs 161 Along the *brook-hanks under 
the Catskills, 1839 Bailey Feslus xx. (1848) 238 "Brook- 
bounded pine spinnies. 1678 Kay Willughb/s Ornith. 314 
The Water-Rail, called by some the Bjlcock ur 'Brook- 
Owzel. 1837 Hawthorne A trier. Note-bks, -1871) 1 . 42 
Strawberries were scattered along the 'brookside. 

b. in plant-names, as Brook Betony, Scrophtt- 
laria aquatiea ; f Brook leek, Arttm draennathts. 
Brook mint, the Water-mint, Mentha hirsuta ; 
Brook-tongue, Cicuta virosa \ Brook weed, the 
Water rimj>ernel, Samolus Valerandi . (Miller 
Plant-Names.) 

c 1040 Sax. Leechd. 1 .220 (Jenim pysse wyrte wospe man.. 
*brocrninte nemnep. 1614 Markham Cheap Huso. 1. Table 
Wds., Horse-mint .. <is called Watcr-niint or Brook-mint. 
1861 M iss Pratt Flosvcr. PI. IV. 245 * Brook weed or Water 
Pimpernel. 1863 Marc. Flues Wild/hrvers 237 She got 
the brookweed loo from the banks of the Fowey river. 

Brook (bruk), v. Forms: 1 brucan, 2 bruce(n, 
2-3 bruke(n, brukien, 3-6 brouke, 4 brouk, 
4-5 browke; also 3-5 broken, 3-6 broke, (4-5 
brok), 5 7 brooke, 5- brook; 5-6 Se. bruk (e (ii\ 

6 brwk, 6-8 bruik, 7 bruike. [OE. brtican 
(pa. t. brfae , brucon, ppl c. gebrocetP, a Com. Tent, 
verb, but found in the other langs. with weak con¬ 
jugation : OFris. brtika, OS. brtican (MDii./vvMrw, 
Du. bruiken\ LG. brtiken, OHG. brtihhan ,M HG. 
brtic hen, Ger. branch en ), Goth, brukjan OTeut. 
stem Hruk - * to make use of, have Ihe enjoyment 
of, enjoy ’Aryan * bit rug-, whence also L . frit-i 
(\—fmgv-i\ fruct-us in same sense. The strong 
pa. t. and pple. occur in OE., but no certain instance 
of either is known in ME.; 16th c. Scotch has the 
weak brooked , brooket , bruikit. 

The phonetic history is unusual; the OE. bnican , ME. 
bmken , brouke , would normally have given mod. bnrwk ; 
while the mod. brook , and Sc. bruik normally answer to a 
ME. brdken, found already, as a by-form, in Layamon.J 
1 . tram. To enjoy the use of, make nse of, profit 
bv; to use, enjoy, possess, hold. Obs. except Sc. 
in some legal phrases, and arch, in literatnre. 

Beowulf 894 pait he beah-hordes brucan moste. a 1000 
Wanderer 44 (in Sweet Ags. Reader) Swa he .. gief- 
stoles preac. r 1175 Lamb. Horn, m pu ane ne brakes! 
naut binra welena. c 1205 Lay. 30308 Ne seal he nauere .. 
kinehelme broken [C1275 broukej. a 1225 St. Marker. 10 
Thu schalt aa buten ende bruken blisse. a 1300 Cursor *\f. 
2589 To bruke pair heritage in pais. I bin. 2427 (Fairf.i Take 
here pi wife and brok ( v.r. brouk, -e] hir welc. c 1440 Bone 
Ftor. 1183 Syr Emere comawndyd every man To brooke 
wele the tresur that they wan. 1548 Com//. Scot. 86 
lhone kyng of ingland .. brukit the realme luenty ^eirs. 
1603 J as. 1 in Calderwood Hist. Kirk 256 1, as long as 1 
brook my life, shall maintain the same. 1637 Rutherford 
Lett . cxI. (18621 I.334 Long may He brook it ! 1707 Dr. 
Athol in Vul/one 21 To retain, enjoy or bruik anu exerce 
all their Rights. 1828 Scott F . M. Berth xi. No man shall 
brook life after he has passed an affront on Douglas. Mod. 
Sc. The langest leiver uruiks a’ (=the survivor nas posses¬ 
sion of everything). 

t b. Formerly in asseverations : So (or as) brouke 
I my chyn , eyes, heid, etc : so may I (or as I wish 
to) have the use of my eyes, etc. I 
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c 1175 Colt. Horn. 233 Swa ibruce ic mine rice ne scule 3ie 
mine mete ibite. a 1300 Havelok 311 He shal (benl king .. 
So brouke l euere mi blakc swire \ 1384 Chaucea H. Fame 
2 73 roi* al-so browke 1 wcl myn hede Thcr may be vnder 
godelyhede Keucred many a shrewdc vice, c 1386 —Nontie 
f 480 So mol 1 brooke wel myn yen tway, Save ye, 1 
herde never man so synge. c 1400 Gantelyn 567 Than scyde 
Ihe porter, ‘ so brouke 1 my chyn, 5 e schul sey your erand 
er 3e comen in'. <-1460 Tosvtieley Myst. 12 As browke 1 
“l lse lwo shankys, It is full sore myne umhankys. 1591 
Iroub. Raigne K. John (1611) 29 111 may 1 thriue, and 
nothing brooke with me, If shortly I present it not to thee. 

t C. 'Jo brook a name (well) : to bear it appropri¬ 
ately, do credit to it, act consistently with it, Obs. 

1587 Harrison England 11. v.< 1877) 127 Would to God they 
might once brooke their name, Sans reproehe. a 1600 Robin 
Hood \ Ritson) n. xvi. 30 ‘Simon,’ said the good wife, ‘1 
wish thou mayest well brook thy name’. 1622 R. Hawkins 
S. AV<i(i 847) 11 Henceforth shee should be called the 
Damtie; which name she brooked as well for her projior- 
Uon and grace, as for the many happic voyages. 1655 
Fuller Ch. I list. 1. i. § 8 And well did he brook his Name, 
t To make use of food ; in later usage, to 
digest, retain, or bear on the stomach. 

<*95° Lind is/. Gos/. John iv. 32 le melt hafo to kruccanne 
oone ^ie ne uutton. a 1000 /Eu hic Gen. tii. 19 On swale 
oines andwliiau ^11 bricst dines hlafes. <1175 Cott. Horn. 
221 /Kira para ping pe on paradis beoS pu most brnce. 
( 1440 From/. Fan*. 53 Brooke mete or drynke .. retineo 
vel d1 ger endo retinere. 1540 RaynaLd Byrtk Man 11. i.\. 
(1634J142 If she refuse or cannot brooke meat. 1561 Holly- 
rn.su Horn. Apotk. 32 Geue him a good draught of y* same 
. .ashote as he can brouke it. 1598 W. Phillip Linstholens 
rrai>. Ind. in Arb. Garner 111 . 26 So fat that men can 
hardly brook them. 

t b. absol. Obs. 

*473 Marg, Paston Lett. I IT. 79 Water of*mynte .. were 
good for my cusyn to drynke for to make liym to browke. 

C. fig. To digest mentally. 

1548 Hall C/tron. 118091 178 After the letter twKe redde 
& wisely brooked. 

3 . To put up with, bear wilh, endure, tolerate 
[a fig. sense of ‘ to stomach * in 2]. Now only in 
negative or ])reclusivc constructions. 

iS3° Palscr. 471/2 H e can nat brooke me of all men. 1583 
Stlbbes Anal. Abus. 11. 30 They cannot at any hand brooke 
or digest them that would counsel them to that. 1624 Cait. 
Smith Virginia iv. 115, 1 would deter such from coniming 
here, that cannot well brooke labour. 1667 Milton F. L. 
vi. 274 H eav'n.. Brooks not the works of violence and War. 
1752 Young Brothers n. i, Such insults are not brook'd by 
ruyal minds. ri8is Jane Austen Northang. Ab. 1833) 

1 1 . xv. 208 The General could ill brook the opposition of 
his son. c 1854 Stanley Sinai «y Fat. v. (1858) 230 That 
haughty spirit that could brook no equal or superior. 

f b. intr. To put up wilh. Obs. 

1658 A. Fox tr. 11 grid Surg. 11. i. 49 'I he Wound cannot 
brook wilh the Medicine. 

t c. To find it agreeable to do something. Obs. 
1604 K. Hake No Gold, No G. in Farr’s S. F. 1848 256 
Few men brooke To helpc a man that is in need, 
t 4 . To brook up. [perh. a different word.l Obs. 
1691 Ray vY. ^ E. C. If Ws. 91 To Brook up, spoken of Cloud-.; 
when they draw together and threaten rain. IA 1 .no 1721 in 
Bailey .1 

* 11 ere probably an error for busked, 
a 1300 Cursor M. 25282 pc bodi has nedeofbath to hruked 
be wid meie and clath. 

Brookable (brirkab’L, a. That may Ik; 
brooked ; endurable. (Chiefly Sc.) 

c 1817 Hogg Tates $Sk. V. 41 The face .. gazed on him 
with an intensity that was hardly brookable. 1881 Anfobiog. 
J. Younger xxii. 264 The idea was not brookable to the old 
people. 

Brooke, obs. pa. t. of Break. 

Brooked, a. Sc. Forms: 8 bruket, bruekit, 

9 brooket, bruikit (briikaV [Of uncertain 
origin : it has been taken as identical with 
Brock El), but appears to be phonetically distinct ] 
Streaked or marked with black ; soot-begritned. 

a 1796 Burns Wks. <i8oo> IV. 85 (Jam.) The bonic bruket 
Lassie certainly deserves better verses. 1810 Cock Sim/te 
Strains 137 11 am. I Lat me to the brooket knave. 1832 53 
iVhistte-Binkie( Sc. Songsi 11. 105 To milk our bruekit cow. 

t Br00*ker. Sc. rare. [f. Brook v. + -er 1 .] 
One who enjoys possession of, a proprietor. 

1721 Ramsay H ks. (1848) 111 .70 The loyal brooker of Bell* 
trees Ithe estate of the Semples]. 

Brooker, obs. form of Broker. 
t Broo'ket. [f- Brook sb. + -et.] ^ Brooklet. 

1538 I.eland ltin. 1 .13 A lille withoutc Welleden 1 passid 
over a Broket. 1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. 1. 315 From 
Lewis, the river .. is fed more full wilh a brooket falling 
from Laughton. 

Brooking (bru*kiq\ vbl. sb. [f. Brook vi] 

+ 1 . The capacity to take (food); assimilation, 
digestion. Obs. 

c 1440 Prom/. Parv. 53 Brokynge of mete and drynke, 
retencio. 1626 Bacon Sytva § 61 The brooking of enormous 
quantity of meats .. without Surfeit. 

2 . Endurance, bearing. (Now chiefly gerund ial.) 
1624 Bacon New AtL iii. (1635) 42 We have ships and 
boats for going under water, and brooking of seas. M<hI. 
After brooking such an insult. 

t Broo'king, sb. Obs. [f. Brook sb. 4 -ixo 1 .] 
The maintenance or preservation of a brook. 

1610 Folkingiiam Art of Survey it. ii. 50 Sometimes this 
Compound Boundage implies a mutual! propertie or duety 
pariicipablc to the Conterminants, as bancking, balking, 
dyking .. brooking, riuaging, foording. 

Brookite (bru k^it). Min. [Named after II. J. 


BROOM. 

Brooke, a mineralogist.] Native titanic anhydride; 
Jurinite. 

1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 119 I'hese plates have been 
referred..to gttthite, to specular iron, to brookite, etc. 

Brooklet (bnrklei). [f. Brook sb. + -let : of 
very modem formation ; the earlier equivalent was 
Brooket.] A little brook, a rivtilei, streamlet. 

1813 Scott Trierm. i. v, Such hilling sounds as the brook¬ 
let sings. 1837 Hawthorne Tsvhe-told T. (1851 II. xviii. 
256 Along the brink of a freshwater brooklet. 1865 Living¬ 
stone Zambesi xxiv. 492 These little brooklets came down 
from theran^e on our left. 

Brooklime (bru-k,loim). Forms: [1 hleo- 
moce, 4 5 lemoke, lemeke, lcmkel, 5 broke- 
lemke, -lempk, 6 brokelem, brooklem, -lyme, 
7 brokelempe, brokelhetnpe, 6 brooklyme, 
-lime. [\Yom down from ME. brok-lent ok, f. broc 
Brook + lemok OE. hlcomoc , name of the plant.] 
A species nf Speedwell Veronica Bcccabtinga) 
common on the edges of ditches ; also a kindred 
species known as Lesser Brooklime or Narrow¬ 
leaved Water Speedwell (/'. Amigalli .. . 

[c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11 .92 II leomocc liattu wyrt sio u ea.xcA 
on broce. a 1387 Sin on. Bar/hot. Mow at .-fneid. (»i <n. 1. 
Fabaria, lemke [printed levike). a 1465 .l/ph/t.i Mowat 
Atucd.Oxon. 11. > 86 Fabaria .. aug/ice k-mcki- uel hanoke.) 
<{1450 MS. Bodl. 536* Plant names , Brokclenike. / 1460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babces Bk. (iif-8 185 Broke 
lempk .. is go<jd for ache. 1548 I t rnek Names of ilobes 
(1881 25 Called in englishe Brooklem, and in Due he Bauch- 
bung. 1551— He>bal*j 8 Broocklymc. 1597 * »eraki> Herbal 
clxxxiv.495 Brookdime or Brooklcin.bath fat, thickcstalkcs. 
1614 Makkmam (. 7 «’<i/c llush. (ed. 3) 97 l ake Brokelempe 
led. 1668 brooklime J the lesM.% ami frie itv^iih Tallou. 1748 
Anson Coy. 11. \ii. ed. 4 364 Nor is there any other useful 
vegetable here worth mentioning except brook-hme. 1794 
Martyn Rousseaus Boi. xii. 124. 1846 Sowerhv Eng. hot. 

(i866> VI. 169 The leaves and young stems of ihe Brooklime 
were once in favour as an antiscorbutic. 

Brooky bru ki;,<r. [f. Buimik sb. 1- -y C] Char* 
acidized by or abounding in brooks. 

1757 Dyer Fleece 1. 52 1 .clusters brooky tract, & airy Cri ft. 
Ibid, n. 208 Hermoi: vS: Seir & Hebron's brooky sides. 1882 
Three in Nomtiy viii. 61 I he rockiest, brookieM. .country 
in the work!. 

Brool (biv?l . [ap]». ad. Ger. bi itil roar, roar¬ 

ing, I. br alien, Du. brullen to mar ^as a Iii>n, 
etc.). (Cf. Brill v. 2. ] A low deep humming 
sound ; a murmur. Also fg. So Brooding vbl. sb. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. R t v. 1871 I. 144 List to the bro».l of 
that royal forest-voice. 1879 S/,\ tutor :> v NoV. 1507 \S hat 
the meaning of that multitudinous brool will be. 1884 Ibid. 
16 Feb. 213 1 A man who could represent the ruling opinion 
of the hour with a brool as loud as its own. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. A\t\ US57 11 . it. iv. iv. 14 The People also is calm .. 
With but a few broolings. 

Broom (br;?m), sb. Forms: 1 brom, 2-4 brom. 
3-6 brome, 5-6 brume, 6 Sc. broym, broumo), 

6 brownie, 6-7 broome (7- .SV*. brume), 5- 
broom. [OE. brom from WGer. *brama-), poini - 
ing to OTeut. type *br;P;no-z: cogn. with OlJG. 
brdmo, MUG. brume masc. ‘bramble’ (whence 
niod.G. brom bee re), also with Ger. brant ‘broom ’, 
OTeut. type *bn(‘/non - ; and OHG. brtima, mod. 
Ger. and MDu. brume, mod.Du. braam fern., 
bramble, thorn, MDu. brume also ‘broom’), 
OTeut. type *brdmbu- fern.; also w ith Bramble, 
q.v. The derivation of the OTeul. stem br&m - is 
uncertain, but ihe earliest sense of the various forms 
appeals to be‘thorny shrub’, whence ‘bramble’, 
‘furze or gorsc’, and by confusion wdlh the latter 
‘ broom’, which seems to be the only Eng. sense.] 

1 A shrub, Sarolhamnus or Cylisus Sco/aritts 
(N.O. Lcguminosv). liearing large handsome yellow 
papilionaceous flowers ; abundant on sandy banks, 
pastures, and heaths in Britain, and diffused over 
Western Europe. Also the genus to which this 
belongs, and the allied genus Genista, including 
the White Broom, and Giant or Irish Broom cul¬ 
tivated in gardens, and many other species. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 32 Genim bromes ahsan. C1150 
Gloss, in Wr.AViilckcr 545 Genes fa, brom. c 1384 Chaucer 
H. Fame 1226 Lylcl herde gromes That kepen kestis in the 
bromes. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 6 b, Vet may he .. sellc all 
the wode, broine, gorse, fyrs, brake 11. 1562 Turner Herbal 
11. 7 b, Vnder the roughe broume. 1567 M api.et Gr. Forest 
34 Brome .. of some is called Mirica for the bitterncsse of 
his last. 1620 Vf.nner l ia Recta vi. 98 The young tender 
buds of Broome are .. gathered and preserued in pickle. 
1783 Cowpeh Task vi. 170 The Broom, Vellowand bright, as 
bullion unalloy'd Her blossoms. 1800 Wordsw. To Joanna, 
Twas that delightful season when the broom, Full-flowered.. 
Along the copses runs in veins of gold c 1854 Stanley 
Sinai \ Pal. 1. (1858) 20 The Rctcni, or wild broom, with 
its high canopy and whilc blossoms. .is the very shrub under 
which .. Elijah slept in his wanderings. 

2 . Entering into the name of various other plants 
used for sweeping, or in other respects fancied to 
be akin to the broom proper; as Butcher’s Broom, 
Spanish Broom (a kind of grass), q.v. 

3 . An implement for sweeping, a besom : ori¬ 
ginally one made of twigs of broom, heather, etc., 
fixed to a ‘ stick ’ or handle; now the generic name 
for a besotn of any material. Cf. Bksom sb. ] 2. 

14.. Songs Costume 64 So many sellers of brotnys, Sav I 
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never. 148* Caxton Reynard 1 Arb.) 15 Alle ranne.. eueryche 
wyth his wepcn ..some with a brome. 1538 Bale I'ft re 
Lawes 177 Brom, brom, brom, brom, brom. Bye brom bye 
bye bromes for shoes and powcherynges ; botes and bysky ns 
for newe bromes, Brom, brom, brom- 1562 J. Hey wood 
Prov. <5- Epigr. (1867'44 The greene new brome sweepth 
cleene. 1590 Shaks. Midi. A. v. i. 396, 1 am sent with 
broome before, To sweep the dust behinde the doore. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1720*214 Move it sometimes with a 
Broom or Whisk, that the Seeds clog not together. 1708 
Hearne Coll. (1885-6) 11 . no Mv chimneys with high flying 
broom No longer thou shalt clean. 1798 Southey Lyric 
P., To Spider iti, Where is he whose broom The earth shall 
clean ? 1829 J. W. Croker in Croker Papers (1884 11 . xiv. 
18 As they say of a broom that it is dirty to keep other 
things clean. 

b. fig. and transf. 

1587 Fleming Contn. If olin shed HI. 1347/2 Thus did the 
broome of iustice sweepe awaie these noisome cobwebs. 1621 
Sanderson Serin. (1681) I. 213 Thy new broom, that now 
sweepeth clean all discontents from thee, will soon grow 
stubbed. 1855 Dickens Dorrit 1. xxiv, ‘ If he hadn't l>een 
cm short [=died] while 1 was a new broom*. 

4. A sweeping tail of a horse; cf. broom-tail in 6 , 

1616 Surfl it Markh. Country Farm 136 There are manie 

wrinkles and plaits in his broome or brushing taile. 

5. Comb. General relations : a. attributive, as 
broom-besom , -blossom, -brush, fit'll, -fienver, -grove, 
-handle, -head, -plant, -salve , -shaft, -shank, -stalk, 
-tree, -wood', b. objective, as broom-maker, -seller. 

1693 Urquhart Rabelais m. xvii, Three whisks of a 

* broom-besom, 1814 /ones in Life Chalmers (185 x) 1 . 379 
It is .. scrubbed off with a birch or broom besom. ^1314 
Guy II'arw. (18401 292 Halliw. 1 In a *hrom feld ther wer 
hidde Thre hundred Sarrazins. 1633 Ames A git. Cerent. 
11. 258 One instrument .. for the pastures, and another for 
the brooine-fcilds. 1595 Spenser Sonn. x.wi, Sweet is the 

* Broome-flowre. 1846 Sowerby Frit. Rot. (18641 Ill. 14 
Henry VI 11 .. was wont to drinke the distilled water of 
Broom-flowers, against surfets and diseases thereof arising. 
i6iq Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 66 Thy ‘ broome-groucs; Whose 
shadow the dismissed Batchelor loues, Being lasse-lorne. 
1826 Citron . in Ann. Reg, 51/1 He entered the yard .. with 
a 'broom-handle in one hand and a rope with a noose to it 
in the other. 188a Howells in Longm. Mag. 1 . 56 Wher¬ 
ever the piano-forte penei rates, lovely woman lifts her fingers 
from .. the *broom-handle, and the washboard. 1817 Part. 
Debates 1344 Two ’broom-makers, who sold their brooms in 
adjoining stalls, c 1500 Cocke Lorelfs />. 11843* 10 Boilers, 
'brome sellers, pedelers. 1523 Fitzheril flush. §44 'Brome 
salue..to saluc poore mennes shepe, that thynke terre to 
cost el v. 1764 T. Br voces Homer 7 rarest. 1 . 32 Let Hector 
.. with his trusty “hrnomshaft douse ye. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xx iii, 1 Her and the gudeman will he whirrying through 
the blue lift on a ’broomshnnk*. 1646 Buck Rich, tit, t. 7 
Gcoffry Blantagenet used to weare a * Broome-stalkc in his 
Bonnet. 1846 Sowerby Frit. Rot. 11864 111 . 13 'Broom- 
tops were often used to communicate a bitter flavour to 
beer, a 1450 Wyclip Jcr. xlviii. 6 (MS. E< }ee shul lie as 
iencian trees [inter hand 'hroorn trees] in desert. 1810 
Campreu. Poems I. 8 A ’broomwood blossom'd vale. 

6 . Special comb.: broom-boy, ? a street-sweeper 
or broom-seller; broom-buah, Parthenium Hystc- 
rophorus ; + broom-cat, an old name for the bare ; 
broom-cod, the seed-vessel of the broom ; broom- 
cypress, Kochi a seoparia, (see Belvedere 2 ); 
broom-dasher {dial.), a dealer in fagots, brooms, 
etc. (cf. haberdasher); broom-dog (Se.\ an in¬ 
strument for eradicating broom (Jam.) ; broom 
goose-foot = broom-cypress ; broom-grass, An¬ 
il ropogon scoparius ; broom-heath, the cross-leaved 
heath, Erica letralix ; broom-hook, ? = broom- 
dog ; broom-land, land overgrown with broom; 
broom-sedge, a species of coarse grass, 1 Spar - 
iina ; broom-squire (see quots.); broom-tail 
(of a horse), a long bushy tail (cf. 4 ); broom 
toad-flax — broom cypress ; broom-weed, a 
herbaceous plant {Corehorns siliquosns) of the 
West Indies and tropical America, from the leaves 
of which a drink is prepared; + broom-wort, a 
name applied by Gerard to species of Thlaspi; by 
others to some plant not identified (? broomrape). 

*593 Nashe Four Lett. Confut. 127 'Broome boyes, and 
cornecutters. ctyxs Names 0/ Hare in Ret. Ant. 1 . 133 
The * bromkat, The purblinde, the fursecat. 1509 Will of 
Lesukenor (Somerset Ha) A coler of gold sett with diuerse 
perlys & 'brome codde. 1868 Stanley Westm. Ab. iii. 148 
The broom scods of the Plantagenets. 1864 Times 12 Dec., 
Heaths aDd plantations .. occupied by brickmakers and 

* 'broom-dashers 1660 in Select, fr. Hurl. Misc. (1793) 380 
The king exchanged his woodbill for Francis Vates's 'broom- 
hook. 1707 Mortimer flush . (J*h 1 have known sheep 
cured of the rot by being put into 'broomlands. 1856 
Olmsted Slave States 9 Land .. which bore only 'broom- 
sedge—a thin, worthless grass. 1825 D. Garrow Hist. 
Lymington 31 Besoms .. composed of heath, which grows 
in abundance all over the New Forest. .The manufacturers 
of this little useful domestic article are termed 'Broom 
Squires. 1857 Kingsley Tiuo Y. Ago II. xiv. 129 ‘ Broom- 
sauires?’ ‘So we call in Berkshire squatters on the moor 
who live by tying heath into brooms.’ *684 Loud. Gas . 
No. 1960/4 Stolen or strayed.. a Chesnut Sorrel Gelding 
.. with a 'broom Tail. 1704 Ibid. No. 3981/4 A .. M are.. 
with a large Brome Tail. 1786 P. Browne Jamaica 147 
'Broom-weed, .is generally used in besoms by the negroes. 
1614 Markham Cheap flush. 1. (1668) Table Hard Wds., 
'Broomwort is an-Herbwith broun coloured leaves, and 
beareth a blew flower, and most commonly grows in Woods. 

Broom (br/7m), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To sweep wilh a broom. 

1838 J. Grant Sk. Loud. 43 If he escaped being scrubbed 
or‘broomed* to death. 1855 Thackerav Neivcotncs Iviii. 


(D.\ Work-people brooming away the fallen leaves. 1883 
Miss Bradoon Gold. Cal/x. 119 A feeble old woman was 
feebly brooming the floor. 

2. To Bream a ship. (? Only in Diels.) 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. ii. 13 Fronting or 
Breaming. Breaming her, is but washing or burning of all 
the filth with reeds or hroome. 1678 Phillips, Brooming 
or Fronting a ship : see Breaming. 1707 Glossogr. Noi>a, 
The brooming of a ship meant in old time the burning of 
the filth from its side. 1708 21 in Kersey, Brooming ox 
Brearning 0/a Ship. 1721-1800 in Bailey. 

Broo m corn. [f. (in U. S.) Broom + (Indian) 
Corn.] The American name of the Common 
Millet, Sorghum vnlgare, of which the panicles 
are made into brooms and stiff brushes ; also the 
Sorghum scucharalum or Sugar Millet of the East. 

1817-8 Cobbett Resid. U. S. (1822) 340, 1 have Broom- 
Corn and Seed-Stems enough to make fifty thousand such 
brushes. 1861 G. Berkelev Sportsm. W. Prairies xxiv. 410 
The Americans called them Broom corn. 1886 Echo 25 
Sept. 4/2 Broom Bread. .The latest novelty, .is an American 
loaf made of broom corn flour. 1886 A. H. Church Footi 
Grains hid. 85 Broom corn .. is cultivated in some parts of 
Northern India ..011 account of the sugar which can be 
extracted from the stems. 

Broomer (br/?maj). [f. Broom vl] = next. 

1857 Chantb. jml. VII. 69 A company of shoe-blacks, 
brootners, ami messengers was set on foot. 

Broom-man (br/rmimaro). [f. Broom + Man.] 
One who uses a broom ; a sirect-sweejXT. 

1592 Greene Upst. Courtier 11871* 27 Then Conscience 
was not a broom man in Kent Street but a Courtier. 1646 
G. Daniel Poems 1878 I. 59 Who’s free? Not Broome- 
men, nor the haser sort, Who dress the Citie, and defile the 
Court, a 1716 Soumi Sent/. 417171 VI. 9 Scarce one, in 
j Five Thousand ..knows so much as what Popery means. 
Only that it is .. A Word that sounds bigg and high in the 
Mouths of Broommen, Scavingers and Watermen, on a 5th 
or 17th of NovemlKir. 

Broomrape s br;7‘mrDp). [A rendering of 
med.L. Rapum genisUv broom knob or tuber; f. 
rapum 1 a knob or lump formed by the roots of 
trees’, and genista broom. The name is therefore 
not of popular origin.] A large genus of parasitic 
herbs {Orobanche), which attach themselves to the 
roots of broom, furze, clover, and other legu¬ 
minous plants, having a brownish-yellow leafless 
fleshy stem furnished with pointed scales or bracts. 
The name was first applied to 0. major, the 
Rapum genisttv of 1 .obel and other early herbalists. 

1578 Lytk Dodoens vt. vi. 664 That excrescence comining 
from the roote of Broome is called .. in Latine Rapum 
Genista, that is to say, Broome Rape. 1671 Salmon Syu. 
Med. 111. xxii. 424 Broom-rape, .caseth pains in the Rems. 
1711 Phil. Trans, XXVII. 345 A large Broom-rape with a 
purple Flower. 1861 .Miss Pratt Fienver. PI. III. 120 
Brown and leafless parasites, like the Broom-rapes. 1883 
G. Allen* in Knowledge 3 Aug. 65 1 The f.tt, tuberous 
stems of the greater broomrape. 

attrib. 1863 Mafg. Plues Wild Ftenners 240 The broom¬ 
rape order .. contains but two families, that of the broom 
rape and the tooth wort. 

BroomstaiF (brtf'mslcif). arch. Also -stave 
{rare,. PI.-staffs,-staves, [f. Broom sb. + Staff.] 
The staff or handle of a broom ; a broomstick. 

1613 Shaks. Hen. I'fll, v. iv. 57 At length they came to 
th* hroome stride to me, 1 defide'cm stil. 1711 K. Ward 
Vulg. Brit. v. 54 Rattling their Broomstavcs, and their 
Clubs. 1712 14 Prior Alma Poems(i754) 264 Broom-stafT 
or Poker they bestride. 1825 Waterton lYaud. S. Amer. 
11. iii. 200 The black cat and broomstaff.. considered as 
conductors to and from the regions of departed spirits. 1870 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 117 'Hie broomstave, 
which might make part of the poorest house's furniture. 

Broomster (bnv-mstaa). [f. as prec. + -ster.] 
One who wields a broom; spec, in Curling, one 
who sweeps the ice. 

1831 BiackuK Mag. XXX. 972 The uncrampeted broom¬ 
ster, and the pilgrim with the (unboiled) peas, may go hand 
in hand. 

Broomstick (br«*mstik). Same as Bkoom- 
STAFF. To many over the broomstick : to go 
through a quasi -marriage eeremony, in whieh the 
parties jump over a broomstick; also called ‘to 
jump the besom \ 

1683 tr. Erasmus’ Marise F.nc. 58 Shall take a Broom-stick 
for a streight-bodied woman. 1711 SHAFTEsa. Charac. 
(1737) 1 . 148 A story of a witch upon a broomstick, it a 
flight in the air. 1732 PorE Use of Riches \\. 97 The thriving 
plants, ignoble broomsticks made. 1824 Macaulav Misc. 
Writ, (i860) I. 95 They were married over a broom-stick. 
1841 Miall Nonconf. 1. 265 Not more hopeless.. the at- 
tempt to make a broomstick bud. 1881 J. Hawthorne 
Fort. Foot t. iv, * There’s some as think she was married over 
the hroom-stick, if she was married at all 
b. comb. 

1774 Westm . Mag. II. 16 He had no inclination for a 
Broomstick-marriage. 1807 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 362 
The broomstick-w hirl'd hags that appear in Macbeth. 1851 
Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 353, I never had a wife, but I 
have had two or three broomstick matches, though they 
never turned out happy. 

Broomy (br/Pmi), a. [f. as pree. + -yL] 

1. Covered wilh or abounding in broom. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. fmpr. (1653) 132 All coarse 
barren Heaths, Ltngy, Broomy I>ands. 1679 Plot Sta/ 
fordsh. (1686) no This heathy, broomy, gorsy, barren sort 
of Soile. 1700 Burns Let. Mrs. Dunlop Nov., The broomy 
banks of Nitn. 1852 D. Moir Gleti of Rost in iii. 169 Bach 
broomy vale .. bequeaths Some old heroic tale. 


t 2. Of or pertaining to a broom or besom, rare. 

1709 Swift Morning in Tatter No. 9 r 1 The Vouth w ith 
broomy Stumps began to trace The Kennel Edge. 

3. Broom-like. Cf. bushy, rare. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. /><tyw(i 8 i 3 ) 253 Its leading shoot 
appears .. to have spread into a small broomy top. 

Broose. St. Also brooze, bruise, bruse. 
[Sc. pron. brdz, bruz : of unknown origin. The 
suggestion of Jamieson that the word is the same 
as brose or brewis is absurdly impossible ; (though 
phonetically it might lie broos, pi. of Broo) : mod. 
Sc. o, fi, derives from OE. 6 or Fr. u.] A race on 
horseback, or on foot, by the young men present 
at country weddings in the north, the course being 
from the place where the marriage ceremony is 
performed (in Scotland the bride's former home) 
to the bridegroom's house. Hence to ride, run, 
win the broose. (The prize is usually a coloured 
silk handkerchief.) 

It is understood to be a survival from primitive marriage 
customs : probably the whole wedding cornSge formerly con¬ 
veyed the bride at full gallop to the bridegroom's house; 
but now the race is kept up by the young men only, the 
rest of the procession following at leisure. Cf. Bripfloi*, 
and the Teutonic synonyms there mentioned. 

1786 Burns To Auld Mare ix, At Brooses thou had 
ne'er a fellow, For pith and speed. 1788 R. Galloway 
Poems 156 (Jam.i To think to ride or rin the bruise Wi* 
them ye name. 1845 New Statist. Ace. Scott. VI. 306 The 
broose or contest who shall first reach the house of the bride¬ 
groom is very keenly maintained. 1863 J. Brown /lore Subs. 
(ed. 3) 31 You know what riding the bruse means. 

Broose, obs. form of Bruise. 
t Broouage. Obs. See quois.) 

1610 W. I’olkingham Art of Survey 1. viiu 16 Grass and 
plants fit for broouage, and brow-sage of sheepe. Ibid. iv. i. 
80 Rents proper .. may l>e for l^indes, tenements .. Tur- 
barie, Mastage, (of Beech, (Jake, Holme, &c.) Herbage, 
Broouage, &c. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 333/2 flroov- 

age or Browsage is feeding of Sheep and Goat*. 

Brooyl, obs. form of Broil. 

Brose brifug). [mod.Sc. form of earlier bro~wes. 
Brow l.s, OKr. brocz. Often treated as a plnral, 
like porridge, broth, etc.; in this case partly at least 
from the sound of final -s (-s).] A dish made by 
pouring boiling water (or milk} on oatmeal (or 
oat-cake^ seasoned with salt and butter, lienee 
brose-menl, brose-time, etc. 

1657 Colyil Whigs Supplic. (17511 21 A bag which kept 
his meal for brose. 1792 Burns Deuk’s dang o'er, «yr. ii, 
I 've seen the day ye butter'd my brose. 1816 Scott Olit 
Mart, xxi, ‘ Whiles—at hrose-time’, answered the. .damsel. 
1828 — J'\ M, Perth xvi, The citizens had gorged them¬ 
selves upon pancakes fried in lard, and brose, or brewis. 
X829CUNNINCHAM Magic Bridle, Annroers. 137 His favourite 
spring was brose and butter. 

b. Pease brose ; a similar preparation of pease- 
meal. A thole brose : a mixture of whiskey and 
honey. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlviii, IIis morning draught of 
Alhole brose. a 1840 Neil Con's Fareiv. , For e’er since 
he wore the tartan hose He dearly liket Atnole brose. 

Brose, obs. form of Bruise. 

Brosen, brossen, brosten, dial. If. bors/en, 
obs, pa. pplc. of Burst v. 

Broshe, Brostle, obs. ff. Brush, Bristle. 

Brosour, -ure, var. of Brusure, Obs., wound. 
Brosy (brJ« zi), a. Sc. [f. Brose + -Y h] Daubed 
with brose, brose-fed. 

1789 Davidson Seasons 28 (Jam.) Laying the brosy weans 
upo' the floor Wi' dousy hegnt. 1823 K. Logan St. Johu- 
stonn 1 . 240 (Jam.) A square-built,brosy-faced girl. 

Brotch(e, obs. or dial. f. Broach, Brooch. 

Brotekin, var. of Bkodekin, Obs., a high boot. 
tBro*tel, brotle, Cl. Obs. Forms : 4 brotel 1, 
brotil, (brutel, brutil(e), 5 brotill(e, brottyl, 
(brutyll), 6 brotle. [xME. brotil , bnttil , f. brolen 
broken, pa. pple. of breotan. In use brotel ap¬ 
pears as one of the various forms of brilil, bretil, 
Brittle, and it may have been of later analogical 
formation : cf. brickie, brock lei] 

1. Liable to break, easily broken ; fragile, brittle. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Cor. iv. 7 We han this tresour in brotil 

1 1388 britil) vesselis. 0430 Lvdg. Rochas v. vii.0554^ 127 a, 
Fortunes fauors be made .. Of brotell glasse rather than 
of stele. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 324/4 iCepte in a fraylle 
and hrulyll vessel 1. 

b. Frail, perishable, easily destroyed, mortal. 

1340 Ayenb. 129 Ysy hou J>ou art fyeble and brotel. 1362 
Langl, P.Pl. A ix. 37 pe Bodi pat Brutel is of kuvndc. 
1413 Lvdg. Pyjgr. Sonde v. xiv. (1483) 109. 1529 More 

Com/, agst. Trio. Hi. Wks. 1226/1 A brotle man lately made 
of earthe. 

2. fig. Unstable ; inconstant, fickle. 

<•13x5 Shoreham 5 Man is so brotel Ine his owene kende. 
*•1386 Chaucer Parson’s T. t 473 The commcndacion of 
the peple is somtyme ful fals and ful brotel [v.r. brotil, 
brethil, brutile, brutel], a 1420 Occlfve De Reg. Print. 
3861 His welthe hathebut a brotille slablenesse. 

Hence t Bro'telliede, frailty. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 130 Huanne pc man .. knati)> his pourhede, 
pc vilhede, pe brotelhede of his beringe. 

tBro’telness. Obs. [f. prec* + -NESS.] Frailty, 
fickleness; insecurity, uncertainty. 

c 1386 Chaucer Merch. T. 35 On brutil ground thaybulde, 
and brutelnesse Thay fynde, w han thay wene sikemesse. 
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a 1420 Occleve De Reg. Princ. 1 The brotilnesse of hir 
nature, c 1430 Lydg. Bocfuis tt. xiii. (1554) 53God. .pre- 
serue your variaunt brotilnesse. 

Broth. (br£b), sb. Forms: 1-4 hxop, 4-6 
brothe, 6-8 broath, 7 broathe, 3- broth. 
[Com. Teut.: OE. = brad, prod, ON. 

broQ OTeut. bropo(tn), f. vb.-root brit- to pre¬ 
pare by boiling, make a decoction ; see Brew. 
(Cf. F. bouillon broth, f. bouillir to boil.) The 
OHG. word was adopted in Romanic, giving 
mcd.L. brodum, brodium, It. brodo, Sp., I’g. brodio, 
Pr. bro, OF. bro, brett , whence broet, Bkowkt, 
Brewis. Irish broth , Gael, brot, arc from Eng.] 

1. The liquid in which anything has been boiled, 
and which is impregnated with its juice ; a de¬ 
coction ; esp . that in which meat is boiled or 
macerated ; also a thin sottp made from this with 
the addition of vegetables, pearl barley, rice, etc., 
as Scotch ‘ broth’. 

a 1000 Colloq. Monast. xxix. 13 (Bosw.) Faitt brob ge 
ma^on habban. 1*97 R. Glolc. 528 On of is men .. Caste 
broth vp a clcrc. 1398 Trf.visa Barth. Dc P. R. (Tolle- 
mache MS.) xvit. Ixx, BroJ>of |>e leucs berof [broom] abate]; 
swellynge of pc splcnc. c 1400 Maundev. xxiii. 250 Non 
other potages but the brothe of the flesche. c 1440 Promp. 
Pan*. 53 Brothe, brodium, liquamcn. 1530 Palsgr. 201/2 
Brothe of fysshe or flesshe, brovet. 1535 Cover dale Judg. 
vi. 20 Take the flesh .. & set it vpon the stonyc rocke .. 
and poure the broth theron. 1578 Lyte Dodoats i.xxxix. 
57 Tne decoction or brothe of Agrimonie. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia hi. 281 She herself had used to make the broaths. 
1611 Siiaks. Cymb. tv. ii. 50 lie .. sawe’st our Brothes, as 
Juno bad bin sicke, And he her Dieter. 1665 Geruiek 
Princ. 24 Too many Cooks spoils the Broth. 168a N. O. 
Soileau's Lntrin 1. 7 Bad 'cm serve in the broath [rime 
loath]. 171a Steele Sped. No. 308 ? ■$, I am sure .. you 
love Broth better than Soup. 1804 Wolcott tP. Pindar) 
Gt. Cry 4 Litt . Wool Wks. 1812 V. 165 The more cooks 
the worse broth. 1861 Ramsay Remin. (ed. 18) 118 She., 
never did more than to sup a few family broth. 

b. fig. and transf (Cf. stew, browst, etc.). 
c 1526 Frith Disput. Purgatory (1829) 141 If he had 
thought to have gone through purgatory .. there should he 
have had an hot broth and an heartless, a 1533 Lo. Bek- 
ners Huon vi. 13 He sware he wolde purchace for the two 
sonnes..suche a broth [1601 traine] that they shtilde bothe 
dye in dolourc. 1878 Seeley Stein III. 390 They.. want 
to .. dissolve all civil society into a great fluid broth. 

t 2. Loosely applied to various boiled, brewed, 
or decocted liquors; also to the brine of ocean, 
melted snow (Snow-broth), etc. Cf. Sc. Bree, 
Broo. 

r 1420 Liber Coco runt (1862) 28 With brothe of venegur 
drawee hit wtthalle. 1558 Phaer sEneid vm. Z iv, There went 
the salt sea broad with swellynge broth. 1593 Bacchus Bo untie 
in J l art. Misc.{ 1809) 11. 264 Bickering with the broth of boun¬ 
tiful! Bacchus. 1633 G. Herbert Temple , Odour ii, This 
brnth of smells, that feeds & fats my mindc. 1691 Ray 
Making 0/ Salt 206 If you put in too much [ale] it will 
make the Broth lof brine] boil over the Pan. 1765 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. II. 361 A sop in the briny broth of ocean. 

3. Phrases. + To make white broth oj\ said of 
boiling to death (as a poisoner). A broth of a 
l*oy : the essence of what a boy should be, a down¬ 
right good fellow ( colloq. Irish). 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) I. 4 She was afraid that Cook 
the Lord Chief J ustice would have made white broth of 
them, but the prerogative kept them from the pot. 1822 
Byron* yuan vm. xxiv, Juan was quite ‘a broth of a boy". 
1843 Mrs.Ton.na Judah’s Lion 131 Papa says you are the 
broth of a boy, for taking care of me. 

t Broth, brothe, a. Obs. [ME. brop earlier 
brdp (north Eng. brdth : see Brath) OX. brdb-r 
hasty, rash, passionate.] Impetuous, violent, pas¬ 
sionate, wrathful; also quasi- 
1x200 Ormin 7172 pat he be grimme .. & brap. C1325 
E. E. Allit. P. B. 149 pat ober Lurne watz abayst of his 
bropc wordez. c 1340 Gaw. tyGr. Knt. 2233 He .. orpedly 
strydez, Bremly broke on a bent. C1420 Avow.Arth. xvi. 
Thus bidus that brothe. 

t Bro'theful, a. Obs. [f. Brothe a. or the 
cogn. Brath sb. +-ful : cf. Brathful.] Violent, 
wrathful. 

1330 R. Brunne Citron. 55 Bitucx |>am & ]> c messengers 
brokefulle wordes brak. 

Brothel (brpj>‘l), sb. Also 5-7 brothell(e, 
5 brodel(le. [ME, bropd, f. OE. broken ruined, 
degenerate, pa. pple. of briodan to go to ruin: a 
variant of Brethel. 

The modern sense arises from confusion with ail entirely 
different word Bordel (q.v.); the brothel was originally 
a person, the bordel a place. But the combinations bordel- 
house and brothel’s house ran together in the form brothcl- 
house f which, being shortened to brothel, the personal sense 
of this word became obs., and it remains only as the sub¬ 
stitute of the original bordel.] 

11. A worthless abandoned fellow, a wretch, 
scoundrel, scapegrace, good-for-nothing. 

*393 Gower Conf. III. 173 Quod Achab thanne, There is 
one, A brothel, which Micheas higbt. 1394 P.Pl.Crede 
772 Nc bedden swiche brobels In so brode schetes. c\ 440 
York Myst. xix. 265 Lorde, tokenyng hadde we none To 
knawe bat brothell [Christ] by. c 1460 Tmvneley Myst. 130,1 
1 Herod] shall sc that brodelle (Christ] bioode By hym that ine 
has boght. c 147s Lyt. Childr. Bk. in Babecs Bk. (1868) 18 
Fylle not thy mouth as done brothellis. 1532 More Confut. 
Tindale Wks. 514/1 The holy Lenton faste, whiche these 
brothclcs so boldly take vpon them to breakc. 1594 Carew 
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Tasso (18S1) 117 [They] with wrath .. Euflamde, fortune 
vniust and brothell call. 

t 2. An abandoned woman, a prostitute. Obs. 

1493 Pestivall (W. de W. 1515) 54 b» He .. went agayne 
to a broddles hous. 1535 Fisher Wks. 418 Why doeth 
a common brothel take no shame of hir abhomination 7 
1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, hi. xii. 79 b, Venus 
was a common harlot & brothel of her body. 1583 Stubhes 
Anat.Abus. 58 A filthie strumpet or brothel. 1606 G. \V[oon- 
cockk] lvs tine 113 b, A company of concubins and brothels. 

t b. (See quot.) Obs. rare. 

1613 U. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Brothell , keeper of a house 
of baudry. 

3. Short for brothel's house, brothel-house ( 2,4 b); 
taking the place of the earlier Bordel, Boudel- 
HOUSE : A house of ill fame, bawdy-house. 

a 1593 II. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 26 Some [return] unto 
the taverns, and some unto the alehouses .. and some unto 
brothels. 1605 Siiaks. Lear in. iv. 99 Kccpe thy foote out 
of Brothels, a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Wks. 1730 I. 56 Wc 
need not rake the brothel and the slews. 1711 Si eell Spc< t. 
No. 190 p 2 You understand by this time that I was left in 
a Brothel. 1751 Johnson Rumbi. No. 171 * 12 Tricked up 
for sale by the mistress of a brothel. 1828 Macaulay 
Dallam , Ess. (1851) I. S6 The offal of gaols and brothels. 

4. At/r/b. and Comb. a. allrib. or as adj. 

*633 P. Fletcher Purple 1st. r. xviii, Or Marvins cluaint 
his thoughts in brothell charm, a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo 
Wks. 1721 III. 291 With so profligate a Race, Within their 
Brothel-Hcav'n. a 1856 M rs. Browning Son! s Trav. 39 The 
brothel shriek, and the Newgate laugh. 

b. comb., as brothel- haunting, keeper, dike, 

- master , - monger ; brothel-house = Brothel 3 . 

169a tr. Sallust 17 The Rage of adulterous Lust, of ‘Bro¬ 
thel-haunting and other Bestialities. 1530 Paiagr. 201/2 
’Brothelleshouse, bordel. 1535 Co\ lkdai.i. Ezvk. xvi. 39 
[They] shal breake downe thy stewes, and destroye thy 
brodel houses. 1599 Siiaks. Much Ado 1. i. 256. 1678 Vug 
Man's Call. 273 Tliuo shalt be..pul into the common stews 
& brothel-houses. 1820 T. Much ell Aristoph. 1 . 255 One 
Philostratus, a 'brothel-keeper. 1803 Souiuey in Ann. 
Rev. 1 . 41 Wc will not transcribe Mr. Fischer’s * brothel- 
like description. 1608 Middleton Trick to Catch, -y He’s 
a rioter, a w;ist-thrift. a v brothel-master. 1566 Dram 
Horace Sat. 1. iv. 113 No ' brothelmongcr be. 

+ Bro thel, v- Obs. [f. prcc. sb.] 

1598 Sylvester Du Bart as 11. 1. iii. (16211 217 Who, like 
Lust-greedy Goate.s, Brothel from bed to bed. 

Bro*theller. ? Obs. [f. prcc. +-kk L] A fre* 
quentcr of brothels, a whoremonger. 

1608 Middleton Trick to Catch, <yc. 11. i, What though 
he be a brothcllcr, a waste-thrift. 1784 Cow I'ER Task 11. 751 
For Gamesters, Jockeys, Brothellers impure. 1805 Southey 
in Ann. Rev. III. 230 Not the only brothcllcr. 

t Bro’thelling. Obs. [f. as prcc. + -ing L] 
The frequenting ol brothels, whoring. Also aitrib. 

1381 Savile Tacitus' Hist. 11. § 76 (1591) 97 If he had any 
courage .. it is dulled & worne away, in tipling and bro- 
theling houses. x6n Cotcr., Bordelage , brotlielling, wench¬ 
ing, whoorediunting. 

t Bro'thellous, a. Obs . [see -«>u.s.] — next. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abns. F ij, I’liis whorish and brothel* 
lous painting and colouring of faces. 

t Bro'thelly, Obs. [see-LY ] .] Whorish. 
1607 ToPSKLL.SVr/tVf/y 642 To play and meddle with filthy 
whores and brothelly queans. 

t Bro*thelry. Obs. [f. as prcc. + -ry.] 

1. Lewdness; harlotry. 

1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 11.11550) 29 He fell to the talke 
of as fyne brothelry> a* aoyc craftes man in that art myght 
vtter. 1569 J. Saneoro A grippal s Van. Aries qj Brothelrie 
is the Arte of abandoninge the proper chastitie to all men. 
1605 B. Jonson Volpone Dcd. 1633 T. Aoams E.xp. 2 Peter 
ii. 14 Pestilent uses of turpitude and brothelry 

2. A place of prostitutes. 

T 593 Marlowe Lust's Domin. 1. iii, Whilst you at home 
suffer’d his bedchamber To be a brothelry. 1616 Derker 
Sev. Siuncs 11. (Arb.) 22 Thou makest thy buildings a 
Brothelry to others. 

t Brcthelsome, rt. obs. [f. as prec. + -some.] 
Pertaining to a brothel, lewd, whorish. 

1624 F. White Kept. Fisher 83 The Vow of Chastitie filled 
all the Earth wdth the steame of Brothclsome impuritie. 

t BrO’thely, and adv. Obs. Also brodly, 
brothelych, brodelyche. [ME.: in sense a., 
f. Brothe a. + -ly 1 , - ; cf. the northern form 
Brathly. Sense b. (only in A Hit. Poems) may 
perhaps be a deriv. of Brothel.] 

A. adj. Fierce, violent, angry. 

1330 R. Brunne Citron. 166 Fulle brolly & brim he kept 
vp a trencheour, & kast it at Statin. 

b. Vile, bad. 

r 1325 E. E. Aliit. P. B.847 \>c worlde stynkes Of be brych 
J>at vpbraydez brobclycb worde2. 

B. adv. Quickly, hastily ; violently, furiously. 
T1340 Cursor M. 18918 (Trin.) Brodly [ Cott. brathli] on 

pat hous hit brast. C 1340 Gnw. 4 Gr . Knt. 2377 penne be 
..Brayde brobely belt to \>e bumc seluen. ?a 1400 
Morte Arth. 1408 J>e embuschemcnt of Bretons brake owte 
at ones, Brothely at banere. a 1400 Sir Pere. 2121 Pcr- 
cevclle. .asked wherefore and why lie banned it so brothely. 

b. Vilely, in ill plight. 

C1325 E. R. AUit. r. B. 1256 Brobely bro*t to Babyloym 
]>er Dale to suffer. Ibid. C. 474 IJonah] blusched to his 
wodbynde pat brolly wati marred. 

Brothen, brothin, bankrupt, broken, pa. pple. 
of Bkethe v. Obs. 

Brother (bryfoL, sb. PI. brothers, brethren 
(brethren). Forms: 1 brotSor , -ur, -er, 2-5 

hroper, 3 - brother (_passim -err, -ir, -ere, -re, 


-yr, broither), 4-6 brodcr, -ir, -yr, 6 bruder; 
ntod.Sc. brither. Plural', see below. [A Common 
Teut., and Common Aryan word: OE. brop or 
= OFris. brolheF, broder } OS. brothar MDu. 
and Du. broeder, MLG. and mod.LG. brodcr), 
OIIG. bruodar (MHG. bruoder, Ger. bruder, 
ON. brSdir (S\v., Da. brodcr), Goth. brCpar 
OTeut. Hrbpar OAryan Hhrd’ler , tor, -Ir, 
whence also Skr. bhrdlr, Gr. 1 . frater, 

OSlav. brCitii, OCelt. *braUr (Ir. and Gael, bra- 
thair , Welsh brawd (from *brawdr), Breton brettr 
(formerly breir.r). 

As in some other words in OE. long 0, the mod. form ho> 
undergone more than the usual vowel change, which would 
have left it <br/>‘fteJIn ME., esp. in north, dial, and Sc., 
the th was often written d , perhaps after fader , meder. 
The OE. dat. sing, was briber ; tlie gen. was the same as 
the 110m. and remained so in Scotch down to 1600, as in 
the connexion brodcr son (nephew , brodcr bairn , bruder 
vyfcj bt'odcr doc liter, which have often been misunderstood 
by modern readers. The plural has had a great variety of 
forms : \ vi. inOK.<W3r»', -ur,-er like the sing.and brrfbrn, 

• re, later -ru, also once broe\>re un Anglian, in Rushworth 
Gloss *, and with collective sense, ^elrdbcr, and zcbrjbru , 
-ra. In early M E. the Lambeth Homilies ha\ e tro\>rc, 
brc\>r ,, and rarely bre^reu ; the Trin. Coll. Horn. bro\»cn 
and f re\>ren ; (>r/uin and Gen. 4 E.v, have always brepre, 
bre\>ere\ of Layamon the first text has a \ariety of forms, 

I most frequently bro\> ernt, frequently bre\*e rgn, rarely 
bro}*c)rc> uiever brc\>re or brc\>cr\ once brd^erne, once bro- 
Fw; the second text has always /ov»b<*^^, brokers. The 
Jesus MS. poems in O.E, Misc. fiavc usually bro\>ren. which 
is tlie regular form in Aycnbiie ; bn tfac ren occurs in many 
I writers down nearly to 1 boo. In northern Eng., from the 
earliest distinctive specimens, the regular plural form was 
bre\fer, farther\ often used also by nun-northern writers. 
The standard English plural,down to i6uo, was btr\>(e\rcn, 
brethren. Brothers, after its early appearance in Layamon, 
is not quoted again till the end of the 10th e., when it is 
used by Shakspere indiscriminately with brethren. In the 
171b c. brothers became tlie ordinary form in the literal 
sense; brethren lieiug retained in reference to spiritual, 
ecclesiastical, or professional relationship. 

Tlie original Teut. pi. noiu. corresponding to Aryan 
bhra'trcs, would be 'brd\>riz t whence regularly ON. 
bra'tir. 'The corresponding OE. 'brfiebtr, 'briber js> unex. 
pectedly wanting : but the Mercian / rdc\>rc, audits ME. 
descendant b tv thro (see may possibly be a remnant of it. 

The northern brother isec y may actually have come down 
from brecbi'r, though it may also merely be bn:Ure with 
the final e dropped. The Oh. -u, -a -tr forms are difficult 
to explain : it has been suggested that they might lie origin¬ 
ally duals dike sen him from suddor masc.u They were 
regularly represented by ME. b rot It re 'see «u Brethren , 
brethren exemplify tlie iNUal passage of "b>. ha\iug vowel 
plurals in southern early ME. into the -en type. I he 
early occurrence of tlie modern brothers , as well as its sub¬ 
sequent non-appearance till the end of the 16th c., is notable 
and requires further investigation. In the genitive pi. 
brebere occurs in Gen. .y Fa . ; bre\tem -c in St. Btaudau ; 
bre\ter, brokers was nortliern; brethren's standard Eng., 
now, in ordinary use, brothers'. \ 

A. Illustrations of the plural forms. 

+ a. plural brother, brothre: (>E. brodor,bro 6 nt . 
-ro, -ra; ME. 2-3 hropre , ere, 4 broth ere, 4-5 ire. 

a 1000 Caedmon*s Gen. 2033 vGr.t BroSor pry. c 1000 Ags. 
Ps. cxxi[i]. 8 For mine brooru. Ha'-l Gasp. John vii. 3 His 
broSra [ LindisJ\ it Rnshiv ., broSro; Hatton G. hys broire]. 
Ibid. John vii. 10 His Sebrodru [Hatton G. broorc]. Ibid. 
Matt. xii. 47 pin modur ic bine £ebro<5ra [Hatton G. ^ebrodre; 
Lindisf. brodra, v. 48 brodio; Rnslrto. brober], _c 1175 
Lamb, llont. 5 Xu leoue broftre ! ibid. Lcoue broOre and 
sustre ! r 1205 Lay. 16120 Comen b^ broSere. c 1275 Pas¬ 
sion 626 in O. E. Misc. 55 $e beob alle bro>re [rime yeh to 
o|>re). ? a 1400 Saytt John xix. in Relig. Pieces fr. I horn- 
ton MS. 94 His hyne holly and he .. Become \>are thi bro- 
lliire l rime ilk one to ober]. 

t/ 3 . plural breLhre: OE. brtepre, 2-3 bntirc, 
bnperc, 3 bride re. Obs. 

^975 Rnshw. Gh, Matt. i. 11 Broe);re his. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 9, 45 Leofe brc5re. c 1200 Ormin 6366 W ibb hise 
brebre. Ibid. 8269 Arrchelaw-ess brebre l>reo. a 1240 
Wohnngc in Cott. Horn. 275 Borne brcOre hauen me for- 
wurpon. c 1^50 (jch % Ex* igii If he saj hi>c breocre 
misfaren. Ibid. 2213 Do bre3ere (gen. pi.) seckes. Ibid* 
2271 A1 So bri^ere fclletl. 

7. brether : (3 -4 -ir, -yr, breither, 4 briper, 5 
brythir , 4 6 brefer, -ir, -ur, -yr.) Still in north. 
Eng. and Sc. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 1210 His breber als him-self he loued. 
e 1340 ibid, 23873 -Edinb.) A1 er we briber- c 1340 Gaw. 4 
Gr. Knt. 39 Allc bo rich breber. 1375 Barbour Bruce hi. 
93 Twa brethir. c 1400 Destr. Troy 9589 His dere bredur 
two. Ibid. 13167 Bothe were b^i brether. 1432 50 tr. 
Hidden (1865) I.i25 The bredcr of loseph. Ibid. 211 Rome 
was made of ij. brewer, Remus and Romulus. 1473WARRW. 
Chron. 1 His two brythir. 1513-75 Diurn. Occurrentsfa 833) 
84 And vtherts his breder. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 33 The 
rest of the brether or sisters. 1609 Bible (Douay) Prcn\ 
vi. ro Our Lord hateth .. him that among brether soweth 
discordes. 1875 Lane. Gioss. \ E. D. S .) Brether, brothers. 

f 5. brothren : 3-4 bropren,-eren (4 brotheryn e, 
5 broderen , -ynt, 5-6 brothern , 6 brootheme , 

Sc. (casually) brotherand). Obs. 

a 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 173 Of two broSren. c 1205 Lay. 
2759 Ilis broSren hine cleopeden. Ibid. 2101 J>a breo bro- 
5eren L1275 brobers ; so 5536, 6809, 10461, 11176]. Ibid. 
3880 Beine iweren ibroScren [c 1275 brokers*, so 10446, 
12255]- 1340 Ayenb. 101 We gadereb alle oure brobren. 

Ibid. 149 Lor oure brobren. c 1275 O. E. Misc. 53 Go to 
myne brobren. e 1440 Gcnerydcs 2656 We are broderen. 
1478 W. Paston Lett. 816 HI. 226 All my brodym and 
systyTS. 1483 Caxton Gold . Leg. 401/2 Ilis brothern wepte. 
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1533 Bellknden Livy 1. (1822) 44 To haif supportit his 
brothcrand. 1536 Ratted. Sedition 24 b, Ye brotheme and 
systerne? fathers and mothers? 1555 Eden Decades IV. 
hid. (Arb.) 50 These owre brootheme, owrc flesshe & owre 
bones. 1567DRANT Horace sEpist.u. ii. H vj,Two brotherne. 

c. brethren: 2-4 brefren , •cren, 3- brethren , 
(3-6 bretherenf , 3-5 -in, 4 brithirn, -cm, - eroun , 
4-5 -eren, 4-7 b ret hern , 5*6 bred erne, -urne). 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 11 Leoue breSren. c 1200 Trin.Cott, 
Horn. 175 Ure hclende .. segh J?os tweie brodren and }>ese 
bre 5 ren weren on \te sc. c 1205 Lav. 2137 bo ha b r « bre¬ 
thren. Ibid. 4202 pas breSren [c 1275 bcos oropersj. 1297 
R. Glouc. 478 The brcthcrcn huldc al so a}cn hor fader. 
c 1300 St. Brandan 558 Mid oure Loverdes pans and mid 
oure Bret heme i-bou. c 1350 Will. Pa (erne 5304 pe bold 
breveren. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (x88o) 284 Among here 
briperen. Ibid. 367 be possessyon of her brepern. fa 1400 
Morte Arth. 4144 My faire bretherene. c 1450 Lonelich 
Grail lv. 52 A lie his b ret heron. Ibid. 59 His bretherin alle. 
c 1450 Merlin iii. 4 The two brethem. 1489 Caxton Faytes 
of A. \\. vii. 247 Two bretherne accused of thefte. 1535 
Coverdale Matt . i. 2 Iacob begat ludas & his brethren. 
1584 Bowel Lloytfs Cambria 68 Howel with his Bretherene. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iv. 1. <1676* 134 Twu melancholy 
brethren. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. I.49 Their Brethrens 
honest though mistaken Zeal. 1843 Macaulay Lays, Lake 
Regillus ii, Unto the Great Twin Brethren We keep this 
solemn feast. 

f. brothers: 3 brofercs, brofres , bropers. 

c 1205 Lay. 9153 Alle his broSeres [c 1275 bropersj mid 
him. c 1275 Ibid. 12255 Broperes hii were [^1205 ibroScren]. 
Ibid. 2101 pe preo bropers h 1205 brodcren] alle to gadere 
cumen. [So everywhere in the later text. J 1588 Siiaks. Tit. 
A . m. L 30 Ah Lucius for thy brothers let me plead. 1597 — 
2 lien. IV , tv. iv. 23 ' 1 'hou hast a better place in his Affection, 
Then all thy Brothers, c 1630 Naunton Fragm. AV^. (Arb.) 
25 Being both younger Brothers. 1713 Pope Windsor For. 
337 Around his throne the sea-born brothers stood. 1843 
Macaulay Lays, I I ora tins xxxii, The Romans were like 
brothers In the brave days of old. 

B. Signification : I. as simple sb. 

1 . The word applied to a male being to express 
his relationship lo others (male or female) as the 
child of the same parent or parents. 

In the singular usually defined by a possessive word ex¬ 
pressed or implied as ‘my brother’, 'the king's youngest 
brother', ‘the brother of your friend', *(our> Brother 
Jonathan', * come, imyi brother !'; in the plural, this may 
be absent, if the relationship is between the individuals 
themselves, as in They are brothers (i.e. to each other 

a. properly. The son of the same parents. But 
often extended to include one who has either 
parent in common with another (more strictly 
called half-brother , or brother of the half blood) ; 
also to .1 Bkothek-in'-law. Sec brother-uterine 
(in 9 ( 1 ), also Brother-german, Good-brother. 
(Also applicable to animals.) 

O. E. Citron, an. 656 Min broker is faren ofpissc liuc. 
r 1000 Ags. Gosf>. Luke xii. 13 Sege minuni hreOcr p:vt he 
dafle uncer adita wid me. — Matt. x. 21 Sodlice broSur 
syl <5 hys bro 5 ur to dea 3 e. c 1160 Ilatton Gosf>. ibid., Se 
broker syllcfi his broSer. c 1200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 147 Do 
twosustres wc)>en for here bro^res dead, a 1300 Cursor M. 
1214 Caym his aun broder slogh. 1426 Aldelay Poems 
15 IIis borne broder. c 1440 Promp. Par-o. 54 Brodyr by the 
modyr syde oncly. . gertuanus. 1473 Warkw. Citron, i He 
create and made dukes his two hrythir. 1590 Shaks. Coni. 
Err. it ii. 154 Fie brother, how the world is chang'd 
with you. 2611 Bible Prov. xviii. 24 A friend that sticketh 
closer then a brother. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 456 His 
Brothers Offering found From lleav'n acceptance. 1842 
Tennyson Dora 15 She is my brother's daughter. 1850 — 
In Mein. xxxi. 5 Where wert thou, brother, those four days ? 
1859 — Elaine 40 Here two brothers, .had met And fought. 

b. Including more distant kin: A kinsman, as 
uncle, nephew, cousin. (Chiefly a Hebraism of 
the Bible.) 

138a Wyclif Gen. xiv. 14 Loth his brother takun. Ibid. 
xxix. 12 lie shewide to htr lhat he was the brother of hir 
fader. 161 r Bible Gen. xiii. 8 And Abram said Ynto Lot, 
Let there be no strife, I pray thee, betweene mcc and thee 
..for wee bee brethren. Ibid. xxix. 12 Jacob told Rachel, 
that hee was her fathers brother. Ibid. 15. 

c. Said affectionately of one regarded or treated 
as a brother ; one who fills the place of a brother. 

*795 Burns * A man’s a man ' v, Man to man, the world 
o'er, Shall brothers be for a' that. 1850 Tennyson InMetn . 
ix, My frieod, the brother of my love, My Arthur ! 

2 . A fellow - clansman, fellow - citizen, fellow- 
counlryman (one who claims the same patria or 
father-land); in widest sense (under influence of 
Christianity), fellow-man, fellow-creature. 

a 1000 Ags. Ps. cxxi[i]. 8 For mine broSru ic bidde nu. 
c 1*00 Trin. Coll. Horn. 2x9 For pi beS alle man ibropren 
and isustren. a 1300 Cursor M. 854 His grace it was. .pat 
he wald bicom our broper. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 151 Theyr neyghbours .,1 meane jheyr syslcme and 
bretherne. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 11. t. 67 Adams sonnes 
are my brethren. 1611 Bjbi.k Acts xiii. 26 Men and 
brethren, children of thestocke of Abraham. 1667 Milton 
i \ L. in. 297 So Man .. Shall satisfie for Man, be judg’d 
and die. .and rising with him raise His Brethren. 1714 
Fortescue-Alano Fortescue s Abs. 4 * Lint. Mon. 30 The 
Lombards .. Brothers and Kinsmen of the Saxons. 1789 
Burns Cap/. Grose, Land o’ Cakes and brither Scots. 
1840 Longf. Ps. of Life viii, Footprints, that.. A forlorn 
and shipwrecked brother, Seeing, shall take heart again. 
a i860 * I ackay Brotherhood of Nations vi, Are ye not 
brothers ?. .Is fGod] not Father of all climes and lands? 
1871 Morley Voltaire i 1886)294 An ungrateful infection, 
weakening and corrupting the future of his brothers. 

b. A man and a brother : a phrase taken from 
the molto on the seal of the British and Foreign 


Anti'Slavery Sociely, ‘Am I nol a man and a 
brother ? * approved by a Committee of ihc Sociely 
on 16 Oct. 1 7S7. 

(The design, a kneeling slave in chains, uttering the words, 
was shortly after produced as a cameo, black on white, by 
Wedgwood, and became extremely popular as a personal 
ornament. The seal is in regular use by the philanthropic 
society, which still carries on the war against slavery and 
the slave trade.) 

1791 E. Darwin Bat. Gard. 101 [an engraving of the de¬ 
vice and motto]. 1808 Clarkson Hist. Abolition I. 450; 
II. 291. 1809 Montgomery Songs Abolition Slavery 1. ii, 

The Negro wakes to liberty.. Read the great charter on his 
brow, I am a man, a brother now. 

Hence (contemptuously), man-and-brotherism, 
the anti-slavery movement. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 27 Mar. 3/1 Is this the principle of 
abolition ? Are these the sentiments of man and brotherism? 

3 . A fellow-member of a Christian society, or 
of the Christian Church as a whole; a fellow- 
christian ; a co-religionist generally. (PI. brethren.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosh. Matt, xxiii. 8 An vs cower Lareow : *e 
synt ealle sebrodru [Hatton G. gehrortre ; Lindisf. brodro]. 
C1175 Lamb. Horn. 5 Leoue brodre and sustre hi hered. 
Ibid. 125 Alle we beoS ihroSran. c 2200 Ormin Ded. 3 Nu, 
broperr Wallterr..broperr min i Crisstenndom. Icc hafe 
don swa suimn pu badd. 2340 Ayettb. 201 We gaderep alle 
oure bropren mid ous of adoption, c 2449 Pecock Kcf>r. 1. 
xii. 63 T hi Christen britheren and sistren. 1522 Fisher 
Wks. 329 In the epi>to!es of oure ryght dere broder 
Paule. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer , Morn. Pr. y Dearly beloved 
brethren, the Scripture tnoveth us in sundry places to ac¬ 
knowledge and confess our manifold sins and wickedness. 
Ibid. Burial Service, The soul of our dear hrother here 
departed. 1780 Cow per Night. 4- Glmv - w . 29 Hence jar¬ 
ring sectaries may learn , .That brother should not war with 
brother, 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 20 We expect a man 
in a black gown, supposed to be telling us truth, to address 
us as brethren. 2871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 176 The 
Protestants, .found warm hospitality among their northern 
brethren. 

b. The Brethren: in N.T. the members of the 
early Christian churches; hence, sometimes adopted 
by or applied ironically to members of various 
Christian associations, claiming to adhere loNew 
Testamenl principles ; e. g. the Puritan party in 
the Church of England under Queen Elizabeth. 
Also in the adopted tillc or common appellation 
of some modem sects who reject ‘orders’ in the 
church, c. g. * Brethren \ ‘ Brethren in Christ *, 
4 Christian Brethren’, ‘Plymouth Brethren’, etc. 

Sec the Registrar-General's Reports.) 

1382 Wyclif Acts xviii. 18 Paul .. seide fare wcl to 
britheren. 2534 Tindalk ibid. Paul, . toke his leave of the 
brethren. 1655 Fuller Ch. History ix. 13Q Heartned hereat 
the Brethren, who hitherto had no particular platformo of 
discipline amongst themselves .. began in a solcmne Coun¬ 
cell .. to conclude, on a certain forme, as followeth. 1886 
Whitaker's Almanac 195/2 The Brethren, or Plymouth 
Brethren, have 23 places of worship in London. 

c. Also in names of historical seels: e. g. 
Brethren of Alexius: a sect of the 14th c., = Ccl- 
litcs. />’. of (he Free Spirit 1 a sect which abounded 
in Western Europe in the 13th c., alleged to have 
derived its name from Bom. viii. 2-14. 

i860 Euersueim tr. Kurtzs Ch. Hist. I. § 142. 457 The 
Brethren of the Common Life were an association of pious 
clergymen founded by Gerhard Groot at Deventer in the 
Netherlands 1384). Ibid. § 147. 470 It is more than probable 
that Eccart stood in some relation to the Brothers and 
Sisters of the Free Spirit. 

4 . A fellow-member of a guild, corporation, or 
order; hence, by extension, one of the same pro¬ 
fession, trade, society, or order. (PI. brethren.) 

1362 Langl. /\ PI. A. v. 246 Dismas my broker bbsou^te 
he of grace. 1389 Gild of Garlckhith in R. E. Gilds (1870' 
-j To noriche more louc bytwene |>e bretheren & sustren of 
he bretherhedc. c 1466 Grid of Tailors, Exeter ibid. 315 
Yf any Brother of the fforsayd ffraternyte and craftc dyss- 
pysse anoder. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 142 Gif ane man, 
quha is nocht ane brother of tins Gildc.Jeaues in legacie, 
any part of his gudes to this Gild : we rcceave him as ane 
of our brether. 2723 Steele Consc. Loiters 11. i, What shall 
1 do for a Brother in the Case? 1805 Med. 4* Phys. Jrnt. XI V. 
231 To furnish their professional brethren of the circle with 
a supply of recent vaccine fluid. 1824 J. Johnson Tyfogr. 
I. 559 Admitted a brother of the Stationers' Company. 
1845 D. J errold Curtain Led. xx. 49 When you were once 
made a ‘brother’ [Masonic] as you call yourself. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 441 One physician .. assured the 
queen that his brethren would kill the king among them. 

b. The official title of certain members of livery 
companies, and formerly of municipal corporations. 
C. A memher of Trinity House. 

1602 Return fr. ramass, (pt. 2) tv. v. (Arb.) 60 Two 
states of an incorporation, the one of the Aldermen, the other 
of the Brethren. 1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 3176/3 The Master, 
Wardens^ Assistants and Elder Brethren of the Society of 
the Trinity-House at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 1704 Ibid. 
No. 4066/3 The Mayor. .Aldermen, Brethren, ana Capital 
Burgesses, of Your Majesty’s Ancient Borough of Derby. 
1766 Entjck London IV. 330 This corporation [Trinity Ho.] 
is governed by a master, 4 wardens, 8 assistants, and 18 elder 
brethren. The inferior members., are called younger 
brethren ; into which number any master or mate, skilled 
in navigation, maybe admitted. 1883 Ld. Suoeley in Ho. 
Comm. 19 July, The Elder Brethren of the Trinity House. 

d. More vaguely: One in the same case or 
position ; a comrade, fellow, companion, associate. 
(PI. more commonly brothers.) 


a 1300 Cursor M. 13086 Breher mi dere and freindc Nu 
yee sal mine crand wend. 2423 Jas. 1 . Kingis Q.c lxxxiv, 
Beseching vnto fair venus abufe, For all my bretnir .. that 
seruandis ar to lufe. c 1430 Syr Getter. 4499 Sir, brethre 
we ar, both ye and I. 1612 Bible Job xxx. 29, 1 am a 
brother to dragons, and a companion to owles. — Pratf. 
xviii. 9 Hee also that is slouthful in his worke, is brother to 
him that is a great waster. 1632 Massinger Maid of Hon. 
11. ii, I will draw my sword. Oh! for a brother! 1785 
Burns Ep. IV. Simpson xvii, Fareweel * my rhyme-com¬ 
posing brother'! 2822 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 663 A 
legioned band of linked brothers. 

e. In numerous phrases indicating the kind of 
fellowship, as sworn brother , brother at, in (of obs.) 
arms, brother of the angle ( = fellow-angler), of 
the blade, gusset, long robe , quill\ etc. 

c 2386 Chaucer Kntx. T. 302 ,1 tolde the myn aduenture As 
to my cosyn, and my brother sworn. 1485 Caxton Paris 4 - 
V. 3 Two brethern ofarmes. 2596 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ii. iv. 7, 

1 am sworn brother to a leash of Drawers. 2632 M assikcer 
Maid of Hon. v. ii, Once more brothers in arms. 2653 
Walton Angler L 5, I am a Brother of the Angle. 2668 
U. L'EstRANGE Vis. Quci<. (1708) 105 To pass for Hectors; 
Sons of Priam *, Brothers of the Blade. 1680 Qbserv. * Curse 
Ve Meroz * 7 This Aphorism is but borrowed from another 
Brother of the Quill. 1814 Southey Roderick iv, My first 
sworn brother in the appointed rule. ^ 2828 Scorr F. M. 
Perth II. 212 That doughty burgher Is Henry's brother- 
at-arms. 1828-42 Tvtler Ilist. Scot. 1.(18641144 Randolph, 
his friend and brother-in-arms. 1840 Eraser's Mag. XXI. 
315 The two knights defend each other, as sworn brethren- 
at-arms. 1878 Morley Diderot II. 122 A chivalrous de¬ 
fender of poorer brethren in art. 

5 . esp. A fellow-member of a religious order (cf. 
frater,frhe, friar). 

Hence frequently in titles, as Brethren of the Sack, B. of 
the Holy Trinity : two fraternities of monks in the 13th c. 
B. of the Community , and B. of the Observation : laxer 
and stricter sects of the Franciscans. Little Brethren of 
the Poor : the Wyclifitc preachers. Brothers of Obedience, 
B. of Charity , etc. : see quots. 

c 1500 Cocke Loreirs />. (1843) 7 pope, .hath graunted 
in his byll, That cucry brother may do what he wyll. 1513 
Bradshaw St. Werburgh (1848) 8? This kyngc gaue a 
place..Tobuylde a monastery, to refygyous brethur. 1536 
Act 27 Hen. IT 11 , xiii. § 2 in Oxf 4- Catnb. Enact m. 14 
Scolers, Dimies, Brotheme, Chapleyncs. 1552 Lyndesay 
Monarclte 5850 $e Brether of Religioun, In tyme leif }our 
nbusiouo. 1691 South erne Sir Ant. Love t. i, A broken 
Brother of Bethlehem, with all his frippery about him. 
1706 tr. Dupin’ s Eccl. Hist. 16 th C. II. iv. xi. 250 The 
Brothers of Charity were instituted by St. John de Dicu. 
1788 Picturesque Tour thro ’ Europe 19 The Brothers of 
Obedience, .without being obliged to go to Malta, like the 
rest, make the same vows. 1848 Macaulay/Att/ 1 . Eng. 11 . 
61 The chief representative of the Jesuits at Whitehall was 
an English brother of the Order. 

6 . Used by sovereigns and princes to each other. 

15^4 K. Jas. V. to Hen. VIII, 5 June in Nat. MSS. it. 

xxvtii, Derrest and best bclouit brother and oncle.. 5 our 
lowynge hartly brothere and nepho James Rex. 1^35 
K. Hen. VIII. ibid. 11. xxix, To be frank and playn with 
his saitle goode Brother [of France], his Majestic woll in noo 
wise, directly or indirectly confesse the Bisshop of Rome 
to haue any Jurisdiction in princes. 1553 Q. Mary ibid. in. 
iv, Our good brothere the ffrenchc king. 1711 Steele 
Sped. No. 64 Pi Princes and Sovereigns .. are stiled 
Brothers to each other. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 199 
Lewis, .was as licentious, .as his brother of England. 

7 . fig. Said of things. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A it. 141 Fcire speche Jmt is feihles is 
falsnes broker. *799 Words w. Two April Mornings vii, 
That April morn. Of this the very brother. 1823 Lamb Elia 
Scr. t, xxiv. (1865) 188 The art of roasting or rather broiling 
(which 1 take to be the elder brother). 1830 Tennyson 
Isalel Hi, A clear stream flowing with a muddy one, Till 
in its onward current it absorbs .. The vexed eddies of its 
wayward brother. 

t b . B. of the Rose : the five leaves of the calyx. 

2621 Cotcr. Le gobelet dvnc Rose. The fiue-lcnued Cap or 
huske thereof; called, by some, tne flue brothers of the 
Rose. 2626 Bacon Sylva § 590 We see also, that the 
Sockets, and Supporters of Flowers, are Figured ; as in 
the five Brethren of the Rose. 

II. attrib. and in Comb. 

8 . attrib. Placed before other substantives, in 
the same way as fellow-. Brother-man : a man 
recognized as a brother, a ‘man and brolher’. 

Often united by a hyphen, esp. in the singular, so as tr> 
make clearer the attributive relation of brother to the 
second word (contrast brother-officer vt ith brother John)', 
but in the plural this is sufficiently shown by the inflexion 
of the second word and non-inflexion of brother. Formerly 
brother was also made plural. 

2503 Act 29 Hen. VII, xvii, The Mayor ..with his 
Brethren Aldermen. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. 222 Your 
Brother Kings and Monarchs of the Earth. 2603 — Mcas. 
for M. in. it. 219 My brother- 1 ustice haue 1 found so 
seucre. 2603 Dekkkr, etc. Patient Grissil (1841) 18 Many 
of his brother knights. 2613 Voy. Guiana in Hart. Misc. 
(Malh.t III. 184 My brother-captain, Michael Harcourt. 
1670 Walton Lives m. 226 His Brethren Ministers of the 
Low Countries. 1690 Lockk Hum. Und. 11. xxviL (2695) 
186 To punish one Twin for what his Brother-Twin did. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xi. 300 Two brother-heroes shall from 
thee be born." 2768 Boswell Corsica iii. (ed. 2) 213 Com¬ 
posed in praise of bis brother-commander. 1820 Keats 
Hyperion 11. 260 Tell me, all ye brethren Gods, How we 
can war. 2837 Disraeli Vcuetia 1. xv. (1858 I 100 An 
esteemed neighbour and brother magistrate. 2839 Carlyle 
Chartism iv. 128 These wretched brother-mcn. 1862 Jrnl. 
Sacred Lit. 05 'I'o recognize him as one who is our brother- 
man. 1872 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. (1878) 220 Divorced 
. .from his brother men. 
b. of things. 

222822 Shelley Sc.fr. Faust , Prot. Heaven, The sun 
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sounds ., In the song of emulation of his brother-spheres. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule ii. 32 Suainabhal and his brother 
mountains. 1874 Boutell Arms A. ii. 17 The substitu¬ 
tion, .of iron, in the stead of its elder brother-metal, bronze. 

c. Hence, possible parasynthetic derivatives, as 
brother-manhood. 

1864 Carlyle Ercdk. Gt. IV. 457 A cheery brother-man¬ 
hood. 

9 . Comb . a. The old uninflected genitive — 

* brother’s", as in broder bairn , daughter , sou, wife, 
was sometimes in later nsagetaken as =- 'a brother’s, 
brotherly as in brother deed\ brother love. b. 
ohjectivc and obj. gen., as brother-hater , - slayer , 

-, slaughter, -worship. C. instrumental, as brother - 
forsaken , etc. 

a. <1 *300 Cursor At. 3750 Fader, Jris was na broker dede. 
1483 Cath. Angl 45 A Broder doghtcr, fratria. A Broder 
son, frat runs. A Broder wyfe, fratrissa. 1613 Shaks. 
lien. VIII , v. iii. 173 With a true heart, And Brother-loue. 

b. 1483 Cath. Angl. 45 A Brod er-slaer, fratricida . 1561 
T. Norton Calvins hist. tv. i. (1634) 510 Did brother- 
slaughter seeme to the Patriarkes a lawfull thing ? 18x7 
Coleridge Lay Serm. 387 Of many and various sorts are 
the brother-haters. 1864 Chamb. Jml. 31 Dec. 838 Brother- 
worship is natural to sisters—when young. 

d. Brother-consanguinean (see quot.) ; bro¬ 
ther-house, the home of a brotherhood; fbrother- 
law = Brother-in-law ; brother-uterine, one 
bom of the same mother, but not of the same father. 
Also Brother-german, Bkotherwort. 

1880 Muirhead Gains iii. § 10 Brothers born of the same 
father, often called *brothcrs-consanguinean, are each other's 
agnates. 1883 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 49 * Their Mother- 
houses and schools., in most of the chief cities of the 
Netherlands. 1677 Hobbes llonter 19s Your "brother- 
law Alcathous is kill’d. Ibid. 383 Hector, said she, Whom 
best I lov'd of all my brother-laws. 

Bro*ther, v. Also 6 Sc. bruder. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To make a brother of; to admit to 
brotherhood; also, to treat or address as brother. 

1573 Sere Edinb. Castel in Scot. Poems 16/A C. II. 289 
Thay ar bowit and bruderit in our band. 1584 Fenner 
Def. Ministers (1587) 7 Howe can you brother vs thus in 
euerie line, and deale so Ynbrothcrlie with vs in euerie sen¬ 
tence? 1706 Farquhar Recruit. Officer 1. i, No coaxing, 
no brothering me 'faith. 18*0 Scott Ivanhoe II. iv. 62 
This same motley gentleman thou art so fond to brother. 
c 1825 Beddoes Sec. Brother 11. ii, Marcello is niy brother, 

1 am his, If coming of one mother brother us. 

2 . To be a brother to. To brother it : to act or 
behave as a brother. 

c 1600 Chapman Iliad xm. 692 She that brought thee 
forth not utterly left me Without some portion of thv spirit 
to make me brother thee, a 1648 Ld. Herbert Life{ 1826) 
327 There remains now but you and I to brother it. 

Hence Bro thering vbl. sb. rare . 

1818 Southey Lett. (1856) III. 97 By. .such brothering and 
sistcring he kept up his influence among his people. 
Brother, obs. form of Broider v. 
Bro’thered, ppb a. [f. prec. vb. + -ed.] 

1 . United into or by brotherhood. 

16*7-8 Feltham Resolves (1647)211 When they meet a 
brothcr’d constitution they then unite. 1876 Blackie Songs 
Retig ; ff Life 3 All in brothered rays do mingle. 

2 . Caused by brothers; fraternal. 

x8$o Blackie TEschylus 1 .233 Save my city From brothered 
strife, and from domestic brawls. 

Brothered, sb .: see Brotherred. 

Brother - german (bn>••^3j l d^5 , jinan.) PI. 
brothers - german (formerly brethren-). [f. 
Brother sb. + German.] A brother through both 
parents ; a 1 whole ’ brother. 

Early writers also used it as brother on the mother’s 
side, brother-uterine ’; it has been proposed in modern times 
to restrict it to * brother on the father s side \ 

1340 Ayenb. 146 Broker germayn of uader and of moder. 
c 1450 Merlin viii. 122 Thei be men of high lynage, and be 
brcthcren germain. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv. 230 
Karoll the grete kyng of fraunce was broder germayn of 
Queue Isabel! kyngc Edwnrdes moder. 1530 Palscr. 201/2 
Brother germayne, frere germain. 1751 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. German , Brother German denotes a brother both by 
the father's and mother's side. 188* A. Macparlane Con¬ 
sanguinity 8, I use the term brother-german, to denote 
brother on the father's side. 

Brotherhood (br»-?terhud), also -j- brother- 
head. Forms : a. 4 broperhede, broiper-, bro¬ 
der-, brodurhede, brethered, 4-5 brether- 
hede, 5 breperheed, 4-6 brotherheed, 5 brether- 
heed, britherhed(e, brodirhede, broperhed, 
5-6 bretherhed, brodered, 6 (breethreed), 
bretherhead, brodirhed, brotherhed, -head(e, 
-hedde, $. 5 broder-, broperhode, breperode, 
britherhod, 5-6 brotherode, -hode, 6 brother- 
hoode, 6- brotherhood. [Not in OE.: the 
earlier ME. form broperhede was, in form, a deri¬ 
vative of Brother and -hed, -hede ; but arose 
probably from the accession of the earlier Brother- 
red^ (which goes back to OE.) to the -hede class, 
through the intermediate brothercd{e. the ending 
of which might be either -rede or - hede . 1 his is 
made still more likely by the fact that the variant 
brotherliode (whence the modern brotherhood') is 
not found before the 15th c. ; whereas childhood, 
maidenhood , wifehood , and other genuine deriva¬ 
tives in -hood go back to an OE. -had and early 


ME. -had, later - hod(e t with -hed, -hede as an oc¬ 
casional ME. variant. See -head, -hood, -red. 
The variant bretherhede was frequent from the 14th 
c. till about the Reformation, evidently by associa¬ 
tion with the bret her or brethren of a guild or order; 

* the hrethereu and sustren of the bretherhede ’.] 

1 . The relation of a brother, or of brothers 
mutually; fraternal tie. Also in spiritual sense. 

a. a syoo Cursor M. 1159 Felauscipe ne broi|>erhcde 
Mought te drau fra felon dede. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 169 b, Rcmyssyon of synnes, adopeyon of grace, 
brotherhed to the sone of god. 1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 81 
Eustace her meetes, who claymes a brother-lied In him. 

0 . c 1450 Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 690 liec fratemitas , a 
brotherode. 1580 Baret Alv. B 1377 Brotherhood hy the 
same father and mother, german it as. 1593 Shaks. R ick. Il, 
1. ii. 9 Findes brotherhood in thee no sharper spurre? 1605 
Bacon Adz\ Learn. 11. 5 Nature createth Brotherhood in 
Families, i860 Pusf.y Min. Proph . 166 The brotherhood 
of blood was not to wear out. 

2 . Brotherliness, brotherly fellowship, companion¬ 
ship, friendly alliance. 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 3750 pis was na broder-hede [t .r. 
broper dede]. c 1386 Chaucer Schipm. 7 '. 42 Ilk of hem 
gan other to assure Of brotherhed \v.r. bretherhede, -heed, 
breperode, broperhed, -hode], whil that her lif may dure. 
1535 CovERDALK^rA. xi. 14 That I might lowse the brother- 
hcade betwixle Iuda and Israel. 

&. 1388 Wyclik 1 il/^r.xiL jo To renule britherhod [1382 
bretherhed] and frensehip. 1665 Manley Grotius' Low-C. 
Warrs 121 He was sure of the Brother-hood of France. 
x868 Hawthorne Anter. Note-bks. (1879) I. 54 We live in 
great harmony and brotherhood. 

+ 3 . The personality of a brother: in your brother¬ 
hood, a dutiful mode of addressing a brother. Obs. 

c 1400 A Pol. Loll. 39 Eft writip be pone to pe bischop, Wc 
bid to pi broperhed, pat pu steer bisili pe clerkis of Jri juris- 
diccoun. 1502-3 PlumptonCorr . 172, I recomend me unto 
your mastership and brotherhode, and to my lady your wyfe. 
1635 Pacitt Christianogr . 11. vii. 84, I have opportunity to 
salute your brotherhood, whose face I never saw. 

t 4 . The position or rank of a ‘brother 1 in a 
corporation. Obs. 

1536 ri ct 27 lien. VIIl, xlii. § 1 in OxJ. Cantb. Enact m. 
13 Scolershippes, Dimishippces, Brotherodcs. 1606 Shaks. 
7 'r. Cr. i. iii. 104 How could .. Degrees in Schoolcs, and 
Brother-hoods in Cities.. The priniogenitiue, and due of 
Byrth.. stand in Authentique place ? 

5 . An association of brothers; a fraternity, 
guild, society, association of equals for mutual 
help, support, protection, or action. Also, the 
brethren of such an order collectively. 

a. c 1340 Gaw. Gr. Knt. 2516 Vche burne of pe broper¬ 
hede a bauderyk schulde haue. 1387 E. E. Wills (1882^ 1 
The Brethered of our lady of Abbechirch. 1389 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 3 pe bretheren & sustren of pe bretherhede. 
15*8 Tindale Doctr. Treat. (1848) 343 The belly-brother- 
head of monks and friars. 1553 Inv. in Ann. Dioc. Lichfield 
(1863) 27 Brotherheddes, glides, fraternities, & cunipemes. 

0 . 1547 Act 1 Edw. VI, xiv. § 1 Hospitals, Fraternities. 

Brotherhoods, Guilds. 1555 T. Haukes in Foxe A. £ M. 
(1631) III. xi. 260/1 There is a brotherhood of you, but I 
will breake it. 1653 Walton Angler i. 5, I hate the Otter 
perfectly, even for their sakes that arc of my Brotherhood. 
1805 Southey Modoc in W. xiii, The grey brotherhood 
Channted the solemn mass. 1882 Fairrairn in Contemp. 
Rev. XLII. 867 The Arab tribes .. (used into a united and 
enthusiastic brotherhood. f 

b. fg. A group or array of things figured as 


mothers. .... 1 

1728 Pope Dune. 1. 143 Here all his sufTring brotherhood 
etire, And 'scape the martyrdom of jakes and fire. 1814 
Vordsw. Excursion 1. 29 The gloom Spread hy a brother- 
iood of lofty elms. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) 1 . 350 
rhis rugged brotherhood of mountains. 

0 . A court, convention, or meeting of a fraternity 
>r guild ; spec, a convention or conference of dele- 
rates from the corporations of the Cinque-Ports. 
‘ i 68t A ddr. Cinque-Ports in Loud. Gaz. No. 1857/2 1 he 
tumble Address of the Mayors, Bayliffs Jurats, and Com¬ 
mons of the Cinque- Ports.. Assembled at a Brotherhood and 
juestling holden at New Romeney. 1830 7 AW * Cinque 
"orts 117 x 1 The annual courts anciently called Guestlmgs, 
ind afterwards Brotherhoods. Ibid. The Brotherhood men, 
ike members of Parliament, are privileged from arrest. 

7 . The fellowship or communion of Christians 
vith one another and with Christ; also coner. 
a . c 1380 Wyclik Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 326 Cristen men 
hulden be loveris of breperheed in Crist. 138a -- 1 Thess. 
- ^ liniherhed we hadden not neac lor 


wryte to 30U. , 

9 1188 Wyciik 1 Peter 11. 17 Onoure ;e allc men, louc 

brithirhod [1382 britherhed]. 1562 D. Cox in Farr’s S P. 
3.,\ II Our Father, which in hcauen art, And makst 
al one brotherhood. 1666 Baxter Call Unconverted 
8 You shall have part in the brother-hood .. of the baints. 
65 R- W. Dale Jewish Tentp . vii. (1877) 74 There is a 
otherhood between Christ and all believers. 

3 . Fellowship ; community of feeling uniting 
an and man ; also coner. those united in such 
llowship. A modern notion frequent in brother - 
7od of man , universal brotherhood, etc. 

1784 Cowper Task in. 208 The link of brotherhood, by 
hich One common Makerbound me to the kind. 1821 Sinsi.- 
:y Promcth. Unb. 11. ii. 95 And make the earth One brother- 
jod. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 581 The common 
otherhood of man. 1882 Fakrak Early Chr. 1 .107 I n the 


ried into practice. 

Brother-in-law (br»- 5 arinl§:). Also 5 
brodyr yn lawe, broder in law, broder elawe. 


[App. ‘in law’«= in Canon Law (in contrast to 
brother in blood or by nature), with reference to 
the degrees of affinity within which marriage is 
prohibited; a brother - in - law or sister - in - law 
being, as regards intermarriage, treated * in law * 
as a brother or sister.] 

prop. The brother of one’s husband or wife ; the 
husband of one’s sister. Sometimes extended to 
the husband of one’s wife’s ^or husband’s) sister. 

£•1300 K. A/is. 4399 He was Daries brother in lawe. 
[f 1425 Voe. in Wr.-Wulcker 672 Hie ieuir , est /rater in 
lege .] 1483 Cath. Angl. 45 A Broder in law [v.r. Broder 

elawel, Ieuir. 1522 Bury /F/ 77 .J (18501 117, I bequclhc to 
John Bullok, my brother in law, a fetherbed. 1552 Hlloet, 
Brotherne by mariyngc the doughters of one man, called 
brothern in lawe. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 80 Thai we 
at our owne charge, shall ransome straight His Brother-in- 
Law. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. 11 . 901 On his Brothcr-in- 
Law’s behalf. 1830 Miss Mitford Village Ser. iv. (1865) 
273 Oakhampstead Park, the pleasant demesne of her 
brother-in-law, Sir Arthur Villars. 

t b. humorously. The lather of one’s daughter- 
in-law or son-in-law. Obs. 

x6u Shaks. Wint. T . iv. iv. 720 Who.. is no honest man 
to goc about to make me the Kings Brother in Law. 

Hence Bro ther-in-la wship. 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sk. Bk. 11885) 98 The pleasures 
of brothcr-in-Iawship in general. 

Bro'therist. A follower of the fanatical Richard 


Brothers, who attracted attention 1790-1802. 

1807 Southf.y Espriella's Lett. 11814I 111 . 199 J.S friend 
saw him once at the house of one of the Brotherists. 

Brctherizo, v. rare [ 1 . Brother sb. + -ize.] 
trans. To provide with a brother or with brothers. 

1752 Mrs. Delany Life Corr. 82 It is happy for D., since 
she is so brolherised and sisteri-.cd, tliat she can make their 
strange and unnatural behaviour easy to her. 

Brotherkin. [f. as prec. + -kin] Little 
brother. (After Ger. briiderchen.) 

1827 Carlyle Germ. Rom. 11 . 2S5 Hrotherkin Anselm 11s. 
1831 — Sort. Res. xit. vii. 289 Wert thou,my little Brother- 
kin, suddenly covered up within the largest imaginable 
glass-bell, -what a thing it w'ere-.for the world! 1856 
H. Moklky Corn. Agrippa II• 50 Let this hrotherkin, 
priest or Levite turn his heart from ncr. 

Bro therless, a. Having no brother. 

1460 Pol. Rel. «V L. Poems <" 1866) 207 Broperlces, spouse- 
lees, ful wrecchid y-w'is. a 1678 Makvki.i. Nymph Comp/. 
Death Fawn, The brolherless Ileliades. 1821 Byron (am 
111. i. 464, I shrink from the deed which leaves thee brother- 
less. 1865 Lady T. Lfavis Miss Berry's Jrnls. <f Corr . 
Introd. 17 She was brotherless and unmarried. 

Bro'therlike, a. t adv. [see -uke.] 

A. adj. Like a brother; fraternal, brotherly. 

1570 Levins Manip. 122 Brotherlike, fraUrnns. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v.i. 105 Welcome good Clarence, this is 
Brother-like, a 1625 E. Chaloner Six Serm. (1629' 19 'I bis 
is a brotherlike admonition, and a friendlike expostulation. 


B. adv . After the manner of a brother. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. 111.11. viii. 212 All Patriots., 
mourning brotherlike. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1732 The 
King, .kiss'd her with all pureness, brotherlike. 

Brotherliness (bnriterliiks). [f. Brotherly 
4- -ness.] The quality of being brotherly ; 
brotherly affection or sympathy. 

1532 Tindall Expos. Matt. Wks. II. 86 If brotherliness 
will not help. Jet him execute thy power. 1561 T. Norton 
Cabin's lust. Table Script. Quots., Honour all tnen, love 
brotherlinesse. 1618 Bolton Etorusj 1636)285 The brothcr- 
linesse of the Generals drew* exceeding favour to that side. 
1878 T. Hardy Return Native II. ill. ii. 8s He still cleaved 
;o plain living..and brotherliness with clowns. 

Brotherling: sec Brethelino. 

Brotherly (bnrfojli . a. Also r> broderly 
[f. Brother + -lyL Cf. OK. broborlic ; but 
no corresponding form is found in ME.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a brother; also, character¬ 
istic of a brother, fraternal, kind, affectionate. 

c 1000 iEtFRic Gram, vi. 15 Fratcrnus, broftorlic. *515 
Coverdale Amos i. 0 They. haue not remembred the 
brotherly couenaunt [Wycuf, boond of bretherenl. 1555 
EnFN Decades W. hid. 1. xi. 72 A brotherly league. 1656 
Jeanes Mixt. Schol. Div. 152 A brotherly Saviour, and 
Redeemer. 1835 Caklvi e Misc.(iSs 7 ) III. 299 1 he freest, 
brothcrlicst, bravest human soul. 

b. Common in brotherly kindness, love (some¬ 
times, though unnecessarily, joined by a hyphen). 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 153* Fralernall charileor 
brotherly‘lone. i6xx Bible 2 Peter 1. 7 Adde to god inessc, 
brotherly kindnesse. — llcbr. xiii. 1 Let brotherly loue 
continue. 1667 II. More Div. Dial. v. XI11J1713) 526 1 he 
exercise of.. Brotherly-kindness. 1856 R. Vauch an Mystics 
(i860) I. 199 To displace this pride by brotherly-kindness, 

f 2 . Of things : Acting in harmonious conjunction. 

1638 A. ReAn Treat. Chimrg. xx. 146 1 wo brotherly 
muscles, appoi nted for sundry motions of the same part. 

Brotherly, adv . [f- as prec. + -ly 2 .] In the 
manner or spirit of a brother; fraternally. 

1526 Tindale i Peter L 22 To love brotherly withoutcn 
faynynge. 1590 II. Barrow in Conferences 1. 1 lo confer 
brotherly and christianly with me. 1593 Shaks, 3 Hen. I l, 
iv. iii. 38 How should you gouernc any Kingdome, 1 hat 
know not--how to vse your Brothers Brotherly. 1650 ^ • 
Clarke Eccl. Hist. (i 654> I- 237 He exhorted them lovingly 
ami brotherly to lay down their arms. 1805 Scorr Last 
Minstr. 11. xx. The man he had loved so brotherly. 

Brotherode, obs. form of Brotherhood. 
t Bro therred. Obs. Forms: 1 brdtfor- 
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rosden, 2-3 broperreddene, 4 broperrede, ^5-6 
brothered(e). [OE. f. brotior IJrothkk 4 -rmlcn 
condition, state : see -BED, and ef. kindred. Ap¬ 
parently in its later ME. form brother red, brot fiend, 
it was merged in brothcrhcd, earlier var. of 
13 BOTH EBl IOO1 1 .] = HiIOTHKHHOOD. 

(’Hie quotations after 1400 illustrate the merging of 
brotherred in brothcrhcd.) 

1 1000 /Ki.Vric Cram. vi. 17 Fraternitas , hrodorneden. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 41 Lcofe breo8re haldeS broj>e r redden e 
cow bitwenen. 1340 Ayenb. no He heb be broker rede and 
part and uela;rede aiuf ri;t and ine alle be guode dedes. 
Ibid. 146 Ane broperhede gosllich )>et is worp betere panne 
pe broperrede ulesslich. 1464 Maun. <y llouseh. Exp. 272 
The brodered of the ;cld of Seynte lohnes. 1513 4 Act 5 
Hen. VIII, vii, The FelLshippe and Brodered of the blessed 
Trinite. 1542 Uuall Erasm. Apoph. 340 b, A certain 
brethreed which v*ed to .. gather together at his hous. 

Brothership-Jip . [f. as )>rcc. + -»tiiP:-OE. 
-scipe. Only in ONorthumb. brofterscip, and in 
recent occasional use as = ' fraternity ’.] 

a. brotherly fellowship, brotherliness. b. A 
fraternity or gild-brotherhood. 

<950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xxiv. 12 Eft coles broScrscip vet 
lufo monigra. 1706 Farquahar Recruit. Officer 1. i, 'Fake 
your cap and your brothership back again. 1849 Hock Ch. 
of Fathers 11 . vii. 337 This wish, .to be in brothership with 
religious houses. 1866 Cornlt. Mag. Nov. 579 They possess 
trade-guilds and hrutherships. 

Bro'therwort. [f. as pree. + Wour.] Wild 
Thyme, ThymusSerpylltim. ^Brittenand Holland.) 
(According to llalliwcll, Pennyroyal.) 

*387, Simm. Hart hoi. 1 Anetd. Oxon. > 35 Pntegium mont li¬ 
ft uni ^ brotherwort. 1 1465 Alphila 1 Anted.Oxon.' Si ller. 
pillion, serpillunt , putegiion montannm , brothuurt. Ibid. 
1S6 Tytnbra uel Umbria, brolherwrl. 1499 Rromp. i*a>~i\ 
34 Brother wort, pnlio, puleium. 1530 Palsck. 201 2 Brother 
worle herbe. *597 in Gerarii App. 1 Britten it I loll.). 
Brothery, peril, an error for brokery. 

1638 Jackson Consccr. Son of God 185 Our Saviour purged 
the material Temple from brothery |Wks. 1844 VI 11 . 359 
brothelry] and merchandizing. 

t Bro thfall. Ohs. [a. OX. *brodfall ur *brain¬ 
fall * sudden fall ’ (Yigf,), found in Icel. as brotfall 
epileptic lit.] Falling sickness, epilepsy. 

c 1200 Okmik 15504 And la b alt fellen 0 bro|?pfn.ll pc;; 
tokenn all hiuun hade. 

t Brothroll, sb. Obs. rare-'. Brothel 2. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. >y Vptondyshm. <1847' *8 Suchc a 
bnnhrell hir keepetb not to one. 

Brothy br/>}>i), a. Also 7 broathy. [f. 
Broth sb. 4 -Y ■.] Of, or of the nature of, broth. 

1651 Ogilby VEsop (1665' 63 A Table in a Broathy Deluge 
drown'd. 

Brothyr, obs. form of Brother. 

Brotikin, var. Bkodkkix, Obs., a high bool. 
Brotil 1 , -tie,-ttyl,var. Brotkl a. Obs. brittle. 
Brouch 'o, obs. form of Brooch. 

Brouch. Obs. rare— 1 : perh. = Brough, Burk, 
Burrow^, an 1 orb’. 

1645 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 187S 11 . 77 My feeble Lampe, 
as much Might fire Heaven's greatest Brouch. 

Broud(e, variant of Bkowd, Bkuwden. Obs. 
Prouder, -re, etc., obs. form of Broideii, etc. 
Brouderer, obs. f. Brodeher, Brojuerer. 
t Brou'dur, sb. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. brondure, 
brodciire (Godef.) embroidery, f. broder to stitch, 
embroider.] 

Embroidered work, embroidery. 

1470 I Iaruing Citron, cxciii. iii, Broudur and furres and 
goldsmith werkc aye newc. 

Broues, -esse, obs. ff. Hkewjs, Brose. 
Brouet, var. of Bkowkt, Obs., pottage. 
Brough, now Sc. and north. Also 8-9 brugh, 
9 dial, bruff. [app. a. OX. borg, in sense of 4 wall, 
enclosure’: cf. the Ger. term hof ‘ yard, court, 
area’, applied to the same phenomenon ; the com¬ 
parison being to the outer wall of a feudal castle. 
Brough , brugh brz?x, bn>x w )> now in north. Eng. 
dial, bruff (bruf), is the northern form; south¬ 
ern forms are Burr, and Burrow, in Prornp. Pai'v. 
bunvhe . (The word thus appears in origin iden¬ 
tical with Bitocii, brougli round tower.''] 

1 . A luminous ring or circle around a shining 
body, esp. the moon ; a halo. 

[c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 56 Burwhc, serclc [1499 burrowe), 
orbicnlus .] 1496 Dives <y Paup. (W. dc \V.) 1. xxvii. 64/1 
The broughe or ccrcle about the candell lyght is token of 
rayne. 1635 Person Varieties 11. iv. 62 These Circles by us 
called broughes, are a world of way remote from the bodies 
of the sunne and moone. 1808 Jamieson Sc. Did. s.v. 
Alone, A brugh, or hary circle round the moon is ac» 
counted a certain prognostic of rain. 1855 Whitby Gloss., 
Bruff, the halo round the moon, when it shines through a 
mist or ha/e. 1875 Robinson Whitby Gloss. (E. 1 ). S.) s.v. 
Brttff, ‘The larger the bruit, the nearer the storm’; or, 
‘the bigger the bruft, the nearer the breeze*. 1882 Stan¬ 
dard 26 Dec. 7/4 When round the moon there is a brugh 
The weather will be cold and rough. 

2 . Curling: see quot. 

1857 Chambers Inform. People II. 683/1 s.v. Curling , 
Brough—several concentric circles, varying from one to 
fourteen feel in diameter, drawn round each lee. 
Brough, variant of Bkoch, round tower. 
Brougham, (br/7m, br/Pom, brju-am). [f. the 


name of Lord Brougham , of which the native 
northern pronunciation was (bnrx w om) also (bru-- 
fem), and br/rhoni); this became in London 
(br;Pom, and br/ 7 m). 

For the vehicle.*hr/2np was the accepted l>ondon pronun¬ 
ciation, as seen in society verses, etc., and is still, widely 
prevalent, especially among elderly people; ihr/ 7 *»m> is some¬ 
what less frequent; but an extensive collection of evidence 
shows ibrf>"' 3 m) to be now the most common in educated use. 
lBn?'nit is heard from the vulgar.) 

A one-horse closed carriage, with two or four 
wheels, for two or four persons. 

1851 llouseh. Words 111 . 567 Dukes and marquises, and 
people of that sort, glide away in their broughams. 1856 
Patmore Angel in Ho. ti. Prul. i, Briggs, Factotum, Foot¬ 
man, Butler, Groom.. Preserv’d the rabhits, drove the 
brougham. 1866 Miss Bkadijon Lady's Mile i. 2 Those 
dashing mnil-phactuns and dainty little broughams. 

Brought ^br^G, ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Bring v.] 
Chiefly in composition, as in well, ill brought up 
(sec Bring ^.27 b). 

Brouin, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of Brew. 

Brouk(e, Broumo, ohs. f. Brook, Broom. 
Broun(e, obs. f. Brown, obs. pa. pple. of Brew. 
fBrounes. Obs. rare-'. [If this is of one syll¬ 
able, it suggests as possible sing, brotuu, brune, 
ad. OX. bruiti burning : but it may be a derivative 
in - nes, as taken in the later version.] ? Burning, 
inflammation. 

1528 Pavnkm .Salerno Reg/m .»1341 >61 [111 coinfurtethe a 
hotte slomake. .and repressethe his Broiines [Lat. adust io- 
nern ; 1634 browninessel and hcate. 

Brount(e, obs. form of Burnt. 

Brous, Brouse, obs. ff. I 3 uu.su, Bruise. 
Brouse, Broust, obs. ft. Browse, Browst. 
Brouster, -ar, northern ff. Brewster. 

Brout, obs. form of Brut. 

Brouwys, obs. form of Brew is, Brose. 

Brow v brau), slO Korins: 1 bru pi. brua., 

2 bruw(e, 3 brouwe, brou, bruu, 3-4 brue, 4 
brwe, brewe, 4-7 browe, 5 brou3, broue, 5 
brow. [OE. brti fern., inflected on the type of 
an OTeul. brua- str. fern., blit prob. only an OE. 
accession to the <i- declension of a WGer. or 
primitive OK. bru of the type of ai, sit OTcut. 
*/>ru-s («= Skr. bhru-s eye-brow, Gr. i><ppv-$ . The 
original sense appears to have been 'eye-brow’, 
but it must have been extended at an early date 
from the hair over the eyes to that on the eye-lids, 
the ' eye-lashes ’, for this was the normal sense in 
OE., the eye-brows being distinguished as ofer-bru a 

i. e. over - eye-lashes, or otherwise contextually. 
From the eye-lashes, the name appears lo have 
been transferred step by step to the eye-lids, the 
eye-brows, the prominences of the forehead, and 
finally to the forehead as a whole. See also Brke 
sb.K and cf. Beetle-browed. 

ON. brrt fem. ‘ bridge ’ was perhaps the same word, with 
a transferred sense; but the ON. word actually used for 
‘eye-brow* was bnin , pi. brynn, conjectured to l>e a 
secondary form from bni- founded on the gen. pi. bni-ua, 
iCf. niod.G. bramu brow, founded on the pi. braun , braitcn, 
MUG. brAtoen, pi. of br/noe.) In the oilier Teutonic langs. 
*brit- is lost, and its place supplied by *brx7od -; thus OHO. 
braroa eye-lashes, obarnn briiioa, ubtir-braioa, eye-brows, 
mod.O. augen-bratte, -braune (see above t eye-brow, ivimpcr , 
M 11 G. wintbrmve eye-lash, Du. ivenkbraamo eye-brow, all 
of which belong to O l’eut. Vr/rmi-, WGcr.^r/hy,OK. brfio: 
see Bkke, (It apjiears then that the Eng. bro'iv and Ger. 
braite , Du. braa/no are not even cognate,)] 

+i. The fringe of hair along the eye-lid, the eye¬ 
lash, L. cilium. Only in OE. 

a 1000 Riddles xli. ioo\Gr.) Ne ic brea^a ne bruna brucan 
moste. c 1000 vKu-ric l r oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 156 Cilia, brua. 
Ibid. 290 Cilium, bruwa. 

+ 2 . The eye-lid, L. palpcbra. Usually pi, Obs. 
(Some of the quotations are not certain.) 
c 1200 Trin. Cod. Horn. 213 At drinche .. here beS.. 
winrede bruwes. ^1205 Lav. 22283 [Hi] heouen U P hcorc 
bruwen. c 1275— 18374 heng he his brouwes lci2o5 
hreowen] adun. a 1300 / . E. Psalter x[i). 5 His brwes 
l Palpebr.r\ askes mennes sones. Ibid. cxxxi[i]. 4 If I gif to 
min eghen slapinge, Audio mi browes \patpebris\ napping. 
1340 Ha.mpole Pr. Const. 817 His browes heides doun 
wyth-alle. a 1500 Med. Receipts in Ret. Ant. I. 54 Qwen 
his broues hildes doune. 

3 . ‘ The arch of hair over the eye* (JO. Usually 
//. In later use including the super-orbital ridge, 
and especially the skin, on which the hair grows. 
Now usually Eye-brow. To knit, bend one's 
brows: to frown. 

\c 1000 /Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 156 Sttpcrcilia , ofer* 
brua. — Ags. Voc. ibid. 290 Intercilium [of. Gr. m«to- 
«^puoR] betweoh bruwum.) a 1300 Cursor M. 8079 Lang 
and side hair brues wern And hinged all a-bout bair hern. 
1398 T rev is A Barth. Dc P. R. v. ix. (1495) 114 The browes 
ben catlyd supercilia the ouer lyddes for they ben settc 
aboue the eye lyddes..The browes hen closyd with moche 
hcere. c 1400 Yuuiine Caw. 261 His browes was like litel 
buskes. 1S75 J. Still Guntm. Guyton v. it, I am as true 
. . as skin l»etwene thy browes. 1593 Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1. 

ii. 3 Why doth the Great Duke llumfrey knit his browes? 
1601 Cornwa llyks Ess. xx, We will pull our browes, and in- 
dure any paine to imitate the fashion. 1619 R. West Bk. 
Demeanor 29 in Babces Bk. 292 Let not thy hrowes be 
backward drawn, it is a signe of pride, Exalt them not, it 


shewes a hart most arrogant beside. 1715 Pore Ep. Miss 
T. Blount 49 Vex’d to be still in town, 1 knit my brow. 
1830 Tennyson Madeline iii, O'er black brows drops down 
A sudden-curved frown. 183* — CEnone 74 The charm of 
married brows. 

b. In the same sense as 5 b. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14747 To blaken j>an bigan b a > r brous 
\v.r. bruus, brewes], . [See Blacks, i for other instances.] 

4 . pi. The prominences of the forehead on either 
side above the eyes. Now poetically — next sense. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 392 Helpe! hold his browe;. 
1601 — Jut. C. v. iii. 82 Did not they Put on my Browes this 
wreath of Victorie ? 1697 Dryden Virg. Eclog. vi. 35 /Egle 
.. His Brows with Bernes, and his Temples dies. ^1725 
Pope Hitul xi. 53 Last o’er his brows his fourfold helm he 
placed. 1822 W. 1 rving Braccb. Hall xxvi. 235 The officer 
. .placed it fa wreath] upon the blushing brows of his mis¬ 
tress. 1850 Tf.nnvson In Mem. Ixxxvi. 8 Fan my brows 
and blow The fever from my cheek. 
fig 1595 Shaks. folin w. i. 38 Our Cannon shall be bent 
Against the browes of this resisting towne. 

t b. ? Part of a wig covering the brows. Obs. 
<•1485 Digby My si., Mar. Wisd. \. heading, Vpon his hed 
a cheveler with hrowes. 

5 . The whole part of the face above the eyes, the 

forehead. V L. fro us.) 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 289 With mony wound..In 
breist, in brow, in bak. 1592 Shaks. Veil. <y Ad. 339 She 
kissed his brow, his cheek, his chin. 1611 Bible Isa. xlviii. 
4 Thy necke is an yron sinew, and thy brow brasse. 1742 
Poi'H Dnnciad IV. 141 His beaver'd brow a birchen garland 
wears. 1789 Burns John Anderson i, Your bonie brow was 
brent. 1872 kusKlN Englds X, § 156 The essential point 
in an eagle’s head- the projection of the brow. 1878 B. 
Taylor Detikalion 1. i. 21 And strong, though troubled, is 
her breadth of brow. 

Jig- *595 Shaks. John v. vi. 17 Heere walke I, in the 
black brow of night. 1865 Gosse Land <$• Sea (1874) 185 
The sky has settled down again in frowning gloom. A 
black and threatening brow ii wears. 

b. esp. as the seat of the facial expressions of joy, 
sorrow, shame, anxiety, resolution, etc. poetic. 

*593 Siiaks. Liter. 740 To cloak offences with a cunning 
brow. 1596 — Merck. V. ill. ii. 78 What damned error, bui 
some sober brow will blesse it. 1667 Milton /’. L. iv. 886 
To whom ihns Satan with contemptuous brow. 1764 
Golusm. Trav. 315 War in each breast, and freedom on 
each brow. 1802 Wordsw. Sonn. T. VOuverture , Wear 
rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow. 1807 Crabbk Par. 
Reg. 11. 178 foy like thy bride's, should on thy brow have 
sale. 1817 Byron Manf. 11. ii. 25 Thy calm clear brow 
Wherein is glass'd serenity of soul. 1843 Macallay Vir¬ 
ginia 17 That brow of hate, that mouth of scorn. 

c. fig. Fronting aspect, countenance. Cf. fore¬ 
head , front, face. 

1596 Siiaks. i Hen. IV, iv. iii. 83 By this Face,This seem¬ 
ing Brow of lustice did he winne the hearts of all. 1646 
Buck Rich. HI, 78 His patience is deepe hypocrisie .. and 
his friendship meerely a Court brow. 1694 .Strvpf. Crannter 
in. viii. 330 A Book writ with a Brow of Brass, so did it 
abound with confident Untruths, r8x8 Scott // rt. Midi, x, 
The old man, who had in his early youth resisted the brow 
of military and civil tyranny. 

fd. Jig. An unabashed brow; confidence, effront¬ 
ery ; cf. ‘ check \ ' face * in slang use. Obs. 

1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. tv. xi. 290 Men of more brow 
then brain, a 1646 ). Gregory Posthu/naf 1649) ®8 Learned 
men I confess, but of a strange brow, to pretend, etc. 
1680 Burnet Rochester 172 But they have not Brow enough 
to say ii. 1720 OzKU. Vertot's Rom . Rep. I. it. 137 With 
what Brow can I..ask him? 

f e. Specious look or appearance. Obs. 

1650 J. Harrington Lawgiving\\\. iii.(1700)454 Whether 
the threaten’d Punishments.. tho thro unacquaintancc they 
may at first sight have som brow, would not.. expire in scorn. 

f. Sc. 7 'o have no brtnv ( hroo ) of : not to like 
the look of, not to be favourably impressed by. 

1816 Scott Oid Mart, vii, ‘Thir ridings andwappen-schaw-- 
ings .. I hae nac broo o’ them ava—I can find nae warrant 
fur them.’ 1818 Hrt. Midi, xxv , 1 1 had never muck je broo 
o’ my gudeman’s gossips.* 1823 Galt Entaii 111 . iii. 41, I 
hae nae brow o’ sic w orldly hypocrisy. 1887 Ckr. Leader 
24 Feb. 114/3 ' Man’, said the fisherman, 4 1 hae nae brew 
o’ thac Engksh banks ava.* 

0 . The projecting edge of a cliff or hill, standing 
over a precipice or steep. (Arising out of sense 3 : 
though now sometimes associated with sense 5.) 

c 1435 Torr. Portugal 655 Bacward than be a brow 3, 
Twenty fote he garde hyme goo. 1604 Siiaks. Oth. 11. i. 53 
On the brow o* In Sea Stand rankes of People. i6«i Bible 
Luke iv. 29, & led him vnto the brow \marg. edgel of the 
hill.. that they might cast him downe headlong. 1607 
Dryden Virg. Georg. 1. 159 The wary Ploughman, on the 
Mountain’s Brow, Undams his watry Stores, a 1725 Pote 
Odyss. v. 614 The Wood, Whose shady horrors on a rising 
brow Wav’d high. 1795 Southey Joan of Arc 1. 286 If a 
traveller Appear'd at distance coming o'er the brow. 187* 
Jbnkinson Guide Eng. Lakes {1879) 200 The path .. runs 
along the brow of the cliff to the summit. 

b. north, dial. A slope, an acclivity, an ascent; 
= Sc. brae. E.g. Eveiion Brow, Shaw's Brow, 
two steep streets in Liverpool. 

1863 Kingsley Watcr-Bab. 38 He scrambled up. .a sandy 
brow. 

17 . A projecting edge (of a pillar, wall, etc.); a 
ledge; a verge. ? Obs. 

x6ox Holland Pliny 11 .595 The brows of pillars and wals, 
to cast off rain. 1641 Milton Reform, in Eng. 1. Wks. 1847 
6/1 The Tabic of Communion, now become a Table of 
Separation, stands like an exalted platform upon the brow 
of the Quire, fortify’d with bulwark and barricado. 

8. Coal-Mining. A gallery in a coal-mine run¬ 
ning across the face of the coal. 
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9 , ellipt. Brow-antler (see next 1 ). 

1863 Kingsley Water*Bab. ii. 62 You may know .. what 
his rights mean, if he has them, brow, bay, tray and points. 

10 . Comb., as brow-bone, -pendant ; brozu-bound, 
•sick, - wreathed adjs. etc.; brow-ague, ’ slrictly 
supra-orbital neuralgia of malarious origin. Now 
used as synonymous with IIcmicrania or Megrim ’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex .); brow-antler, the lowest tine of 
the horn of a stag, the 1 antler ’ in its original sense; 
brow-band, a band worn across the brow ; spec. 
the band of a bridle, etc., which passes in front of 
a horse’s forehead ; + brow-bending, frowning ; 
brow-bent a with bent brows, frowning (see 3) ; 
f brow-lid, an eye-lid ; + brow-piece (, Arch.), a 
beam over a door, a breastsummer ; brow-point, 
= br Ola-an Her ; brow-post {Arc it.), see quot.; 
brow-snag, -tine = brow-antler ; brow-stone (cf. 
brow-post). See also Browbeat, etc. 

1855 Holden Hum.Osteof.U 878) 65 It is this nerve which 
is affected in * l brow ague'. 1647 W. Browne / Wr.tr. 1. 239 
With two thrusts of his m brow-ancklers, he was layd flat on 
the sand. 1596 Co use Penelope (18801 169 Brow-antlers 
with her lie exchange. 1610 Guillim Heraldry til. xiv. 
(1660) 168 Skilful! Woodmen. .do call the lxnvest Amlicr the 
Brow Antelier. 1864 Derby Mercury 14 Dec., Curious articles 
made from the brow antler of a stag's horn. 1542 Udall 
Erasm. Apoph. 17 b, With matrimome coinmcth. .the sourc 
‘browbendyng of your wiffes kinsfolkes. 1796 Coleridge 
To Yng. Friend 28 His muse's witching charm Muttering 
"brow-bent. c 1450 Poe. u* Wr.-Wfilckcr 675 Hoc super- 
cilium , a *hrowbonc. x6o^Shaks. Cor. 11. ii. 102 He..for 
his meed Was * Brow-bound with the Oake. 1832 Tennyson 
Dream Fair Worn. 128 A queen.. Brow-bound with burning 
gold. 1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad, n, 77 One eyelid 
or *browlidde. x6ii Cotgr., Contre/rontail, the "brow* 
peece, or vpinost post of a dore. 1877 A. B. Howards Up 
AV/t* xix. 545 The bride ..wears a gold * brow-pendant and 
nose-ring. 1884 Jefferies Red Deer w. 75 The stag, .with a 
blow of the formidable "brow-point, ripped the hound open. 
1706 Phillips, * Brmo-post, <among Carpenters' an over¬ 
thwart, orcross-Beam. a 1641 Suckling Prof. Authors iR.i 
A gracious influence from you May alter nature in our*brow- 
sick crew. 1761 Land. Mag. XXX. 17 The laying of the 
kennels without *brow-stones. 1880 Geol. Mag 450 Distin¬ 
guished, .by the presence of a *brow-tyne close to the burr. 

Brow (brau), sbX A T aul. [app. a. Da* or Sw. 
bru, ON. brti bridge.] uSee quot. 

1867 Smyth Sailor s fVd.-bk,, Brow, an inclined plane of 
planks, on one or both sides of a ship, to communicate in¬ 
ternally ; a stage-gangway for the accommodation of the 
shipwrights, in conveying plank, timber, and weighty 
articles on board. ..An old term for a gang-board. 1875 
Bkoford Sailor’s Pocket-He. vii. (ed. 2) 272 Plank .. to form 
a brow to the shore. 1882 Standard 20 Oct. 6/1 The horses 
were .. walked from deck to deck by * brows * .. and from 
the deck to the wharf down a third * brow *. 

Brow, v. rare. [f. Browx/*. 1 ] 

1 . Irans. To form a brow to, be on the brow of. 

1634 Milton Counts 532 The hilly crofts That brow this 

bottom glade. 1707 Mrs. Kadcliifk Italian xxii, The 
woods that browed the hill. 1824 J. Hodgson in J. Raine 
Mem. (1858) 11 . 357 Browed and hemmed with old brush- 
wood and young plantations. 

2 . To face, browbeat. Sc. 

1822 Hogg Perils 0/Man \. 21 (Jam.) 1 wad rather brow 
a* the Ha's and the Howards afore 1 beardit you. Ibid. 61 
Stepping forward and browing the last speaker face to face. 

Brow, obs. f. of Brew. 

Browbeat (brcuuh/t), v. Pa. t. browbeat, 
Pa. pple. browbeaten (browbeat obs.). [f. 
Brow sbd + Beat v. ; it appears from the earlier 
quotations (see esp. Browbeating vbl. sb. , that 
the brow in question was that of the heater, not 
of the beaten party ; but it is not evident whether 
the meaning was ‘to beat with one’s (frowning) 
brows’, or ‘to beat (? lower) one’s brows at’. 
Connexion with beetle-browed is suggested.] 

1 . traits. To bear down, discourage, or oppose, 
with stern, arrogant, or insolent looks or words; to 
snub,"to bully ; * to depress with severe brow s, and 
stem or lofty looks ’ (J.). 

1581 l see Browbeating vbl. jA] 1603 Holla no Plu¬ 
tarch's Alor. i2g We must entertaine our friends and guests, 
with courtesie .. and not to brow-beat them. 1662 Pei . v 
Taxes 54 To be but brow-beaten by a prince or a grandee. 
1706 Phillips, Brow-beat , to look upon haughtily, or 
disdainfully, to snub, or keep under. 1743 Fielding Jour¬ 
ney 1. xv, He browbeat the informers against us, and 
treated their evidence with., little favour. 1803 Jane 
Porter Tltaddetts xxxvi.i 1831) 327, 1 will not he browbeat 
and insulted. 1848 M acaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 663 The bar and 
the bench united to browbeat the unfortunate Whig. 1879 
Froudr Caesar ix. xoi He was brow-beaten and threatened 
with violence, 
b. absol. 

1870 L* Estrange Miss Mit ford I. vi. 210 The well-fee'd 
lawyers have ceased to browbeat or to cajole. 

2 . Jig' To present a threatening aspect to. 

i860 Wood in S. E. Dawson llandbk. Canada 266 One 
tremendous cliff., more than 1500 feet high, and inclined 
forward nearly 200 feet, brow-beating all beneath it. 

3 . humorously. To beat with the brow. 

1830 Tennyson Sottn. to J. M. A"., While the worn-out 
clerk Browbeats Ins desk below. 

Browbeaten (brau*b/~ l’n\ ppl. a. Borne down 
with arrogant looks; snubbed, bullied. 

1747 Horsley Fool lxxii. (1748) 11 . 155 The browbeaten 
Fool. 


Browbeater (brau-bftaj). [f. Browreat f 
-HR !.] One who browbeats. 

1670 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess. To Rdr. 11 A magisterial 
browbeater. 1823 Lamb Elia 11860) 138 The scarecrow of 
his inferiors, the jbrow-beater of equals and superiors. 

Browbeating (brairb/ tig', vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec.+ -ing L] The action of the verb Brow¬ 
beat; orig., it appears, ='scowling, frowning’. 

*581 J. Bell If addon’s Anno. Osor. 4 36 h, To be afrayd 
of any her subjects lowring or browbeating. 1693 Locke 
Ed tic. 42 Constant Rebukes and Brow-beatings. 1765 
Tucker Lt. Mat. 11 . 611 The discouragements and brow¬ 
beating of ^censorious .. persons. 1817 Jas. Mill Bril. 
India 11 L ii. 68 The brow-beating of :t witness. 

Browbeating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -INg '/] 
That browbeats ; bullying, insolent. 

1816 Remarks Eng. Manners 63 Browbeating insolence. 
'X864 Max Muller Chips (t88o) 1 . vii. 147 A crovi-cvam- 
ination by a brow-beating lawyer. 

Browch, obs. Sc. form of Burgh. 

1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 431 To command free 
Browchis to cheise Provestis and ofliciaris of our name in g. 

Browche, obs. form of Brooch. 

+ Browd,?’. Obs. Also broud. [y.OY.hoitda, 
broder to stitch, embroider; but. from the begin¬ 
ning, its pa. pple. bronded. brounlcd, was evidently 
associated with the native Browden, pa. pple. of 
Braid v owing to contiguity of form and mean¬ 
ing. Cf. Brawd, Broid. Broideu. 

Fr. broder is a Common Romanic vb., Pr. broydar, Sp. 
bordar to embroider.] 

1 . traits. To broider. embroider. lienee 
Browded ppl. a. 

c 138s C’11 AFCEr L.C. //*. 227 Silk I broudede fill of grunt 
grevys. c 1386 — Monies T. 479 Allc hisc clothes bronded 
i?\ r. browded] vp & doun. 1430 Lvdg. Chrou. Prey 1. ix, 
Kueryche his armes.. Hromlcd or belt vpon his cooie nr- 
mure. 1493-1503 Ledger 0/ A. H aliburton in Cosmo I tines 
Scot/. Mid. Ages1860)2+6 Packit in his kist at Hrtigo 
. .two pound of silk to brotvd with. 

2 . To plait, ‘braid’. (Cf. next anti Broiden.) 

1386 Ciiaucf.r hints. T. 191 (Harl. MS. Here ^olwe beer 
was browdid in a tresse Jr*, r. 4 MSS. hroyded, 1 breided, 
Lausd, browdedj. 

tBrowden, pa. pple. Obs. Forms: 1 se)- 
bro^den, -broden, 4 7 browden, 4 broud, 4 5 
browdyn, 5-6 -in, 6 broudin); 4-5 brawden. 
brauden. (Also 4-5 broiden. broydyn. s [OK. 
hr ogle n, broden , pa. pple. of breglan, brcdait 
to Braid. In use almost exclusively northern. The 
ow forms are regular from *og ; the aw, an forms 
are perhaps dial, variants of these ; for the difficult 
oy, oi forms see Broiden.] 

1 . Twisted, plaited ; intertwined, interwoven, 
formed of network ; woven. 

a 1000 EJene 257 <Gr.) D;er w«cs on code, .broaden by me. 
F1325 E. E. A flit. P. B. 1132 Bryper |>en }>e beryl ol»er 
browden pcrles. c 1340 Ga~o. <y Gr. hint. 580 J>e brawdeii 
hryne of bry^t stcl-ryngez. 'L/1400 Morte Arth. 1858 
Thurghe brenys browdene. a \\ooCursovM. 28016 Cotton 
Galba) With hendes broud \Cott. broiden] and colors wide. 
[< 1440 Promp. Pars>.^if \ Broydyn,t 1499broydc(ljAa/mv</«j.] 

2 . (* Browded.) Embroidered : perh. in later 
usage * emblazoned in colours \ 

1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 464 Thai saw so [tie browdyn 
baneris. <-1425 Wvntoun Cron. vii. viii. 446 Sandalys 
Browdyn welle on kyngis wys. 1459 Iuy. in Patton Lett. 
I. 477 J pece of rede satyne, brauden with Me /aunt fere, 
a 1500 fnv. Jewels in Tytler Hist. Scot. 0864' 11 . 393 A 
covering .. browdin with thrissillis and a unicorne. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 604 The baneris browdin brycht. 
b. Dyed, stained. 

a 1550 Christ/s Kirke Gr. xviii, Hi> body ues with blud 
all browdin. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 109 Blawdit and 
browdin in thair husbandis blude. 

3 . Enamoured, fond. [Perh. a distinct word, 
though capable of being connected with other 
senses, e. g. ‘netted’: cf. sense r, quot. 1440] 

1597 Montgomerie Chtrrie Slue 170 Sa was 1 browdin 
in my bow. c 1600 ‘ Lyk as Aginuros‘ 24 He beheld me 
broudin on the bait. 1637 Rutherford Lett. Ixxvii. J1862) 
1. 198 We are fools to be browden and fond of a pawn in the 
loof of our hand. 1697 Praise 1 'orhshire Ale 1 Jam.) To he 
browden on a thing, a 1758 Ra.msav Poems 1800* L 331 
(Jam.) Less browden still on cash than verse. 

Browder, -re, obs. forms of Broider v. 
t Brow'ding, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Browd vi] 

Embroidery. 

C1386 Chaucer hint's. T. 1640 So riche wrought. .Of gold- 
smitnry, of hrowdyng {v.r. broudynge), and of steel. 

+ Brow'dinster. Sc. Obs. Also brodinster. 
= next. Hence Browdinstersehip. 

1561 Invent. Roy. Wardr. (1815) 150 <Jam.) The browdin- 
staris that wrocht upoun the tapestrie. 1578 Ibid, 140) Jam.) 
The brodinsters, quha wrocht upoun the great pece of 
broderie. 1592 Act Jas. VI (1814) 608 (Jam.i Confirmis the 
office of browdinstersehip .. to the said Williatne. 

+ Browdster. Obs. [f. Browd z>. +-ster.] 
An embroiderer. 

1450 etc. [see Brawdster], 1530 Lord Treas. Ace. Jas. 
V. in Chambers Jmf. (1833) 16^ Item given John Young 
hrodistar for stufe and broidenng of sixty four pece c>f 
Crownis, James, and Thressilis. c 1565 Lindesay t Pitscottie) 
Citron. Scot . 153 (Jam. t Some were, .harness-makers, lapes- 
ters, broudsters, taylors. 

Browe, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Brew. 
Browed brand), a. [f. Brow slO + -kd 2 .] 


Having a brow or brows. Chiefly in comb., as 
dark-browed, low-browed, etc. 

c 1460 Towueley Myst. 100 She is browyd lyke a brystylle. 
1482 Caxton Gold. Leg. 339/2 This y mage, .was well eyed, 
well browed. 1526 Skelton MagnyJ. 1261 He frownclh 
fyersly, brymly browyd. 1742 R. Llair Grave 17 Low- 
brow'd misty vaults. 1796 Scott Wildllnntsm., Mydaik- 
browed friend. 

Browen, -in, browne, obs. pa.pples. of Brew. 
Browen, obs, pi. of Brow. 
t Brower. Obs. rare- 1 , app.: A napkin. 

ri45o Bk. Curtasye 663 in Babees Bh. (18681 321 Browers 
he schalle cast hcr-opon, pat ]?e lorde schullc dense his 
fyngers [onj; pe leuedy and whoseuersyttes with-inne, Alle 
bruwers schynne hauc hothe more and inyn. 

Browere, -ern : sec Brkwern Obs., brewhouse. 
Browes, -esse, obs. ff. Brewis, Brosk. 
Browest, obs. form of Browst. 
tBrow'et. Obs. Also 4 6 bruet, brewet(t. 
[a .V.bronet, broet 13th e. in Littrc soup made of 
llesh-broth, dim. of UK. breu. earlier bro Pr. 
bro, Sp. brodto, It. brodo, broda. med.L. brodiitm , 
hrodiinO , laic E. {gb rod uni) or Romanic brodo , 
ad. OHG. brod Broth. 'Hie Ob', nominative 
brouclz, brocz. gave Brow is.] 

Soup or broth of the juice of boiled meat, with 
various thickening ingredients. 

1399 Langu Rich. Rede less 11. 51 vinre ride signes, |»m 
sheiite all ]>e browel. < 1420 l. iber ( ortnn >1862 22 pcse cr 
hen 11c-. in browet. r 1420 !W. in Wr.-Wulcker Cf>t J he gar 
rus, lire well. < 1440 / 'romp. Parv. 54 I bouett, hodic Hum. 
c 1440 A tie. Cookery in llouseh. ('h-d. o ;.><*> 4 ;■> Blaunrlu- 
Bruet of Almaj 11. c 1460 Tosoneley My.st. 43 And broght 
me bruet of dere. 1495 Caxton l 'it,is Pair. \V. de W. 1. 
xtii. 18a 1 He ne drankc but alytyll browet made with nieele. 
a 1500 MS. 15 th C*. in Pron-p. Par-'. 54 Bruel sect, hrm-i 
salmeiie, ami bruet sara/ineys blanr. 

Browgh, -t, obs. Sc. form of Burgh. 
Browhern, var. of Brkwern, Obs.. brewhouse. 
tBrowis (brun-es). Obs. or dial. Forms: 3 
broy.s, 4 brouwys, 5 browyee, 5 6 browes. 5-7 
-esse, 7-browis ; see also Brewis, Brosk. [ME. 
broys, browes, a, (>F. brocz , broud '., imm. of brod, 
broud, Browet. Of this word /vwiv/isan original 
doublet, and brewis , brose, later variants.] 

I 1 Brewis, in 1mlh senses. 

a 1300 llavelek 924 Make be broys in ]>e led. < 1325 Coer 
de L. 3077 Soupyd off the lirtniwys a sope. c 1430 l.viw;. 
Order of Eooles Min. Poems 165 Ten die browyee made with 
aruaty-boou. ^ 1440/'/•<»«//. Part*. 53 Browere r*. r. browes). 
ndipatum. c 1450 hiul. de la I'oury i863 8 She come inln 
tlie warderohe to etc hrowesse. 1513 \V. m. Wordf. Bh. 
Kcruynge i n Babees Bh. 1868) 274 Pot age, as wortes, lowtes, 
or browes. 1562 J. 11 kywood Pr^'. -v Epigr. 1867 7?, 1 
will eate no browesj-e sop-. 1601 Hoi.i.and Pliny \t\. 
viii, A kinde of broth or browesse. 1658 K. Franck Xorth. 
Mem. <1821'209 When they kill a l>east..make a caldron oi 
his skin, browis of his bowels. 

2 . A kind of Brose ; as the brerwis of the 
Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast, a dish made by pouring 
boiling water upon oat-cakes mixed with dripping, 
and seasoned with pepper, sail, ami butter. 

1829 A. Bv water Sheffield Dial. 1S77'32 Nettle porridge 
an* brawis. 1880 Shejf. Independent 3 Sept., Returning to 
their hall, the members of the Company partook of * browis ' 
—a cunningly devised broth without which the installation 
[of the Master Culler} w'ould not be complete. 

t Bro'wless, a. Obs. [f. Brow sb} 5.] With¬ 
out shame, unabashed. Cf. fronlless. 

1615 \V. Hull Mirr. i) lutes tie 81 Therefore they de¬ 
spite him with all illusory gestures of browlesse scorners. 
1679 L. Aodison Li/e Mahomet 84 L ), So hrowless was 
this heretick, that he was not ashamed to tell the world, etc. 
n 1821 Keats Sonn, 11 ay don , When men star'd at what was 
most divine with hrowless idiotism. 

Brown bruun',«/. Forms: 1 brun, 3 brun e, 
3-4brouu, 3 6broune, 4-7 browne, 3 browyn , 
3- brown. [Common Teut. : OE. bruit OFris. 
hr 1)11 (MDu. bruun , Du. bruin , OI 1 G. (M 11 (I., 
Ml.G.) brt/u f mod.Ger. braun), OX. brun-it (Sw, 
bruit, Da. bruun) OTeut. *brdit' 0 <, *brdn-d, 
corrcsp. to Lilh. bruitas brown Aryan type 
*bhru-no'-s, root *bltru -: cf. Bf.aver. Adoptetl 
in Romanic, giving med.L. hr units, It., Sp., Pg. 
brttno , Pr. and F. bruit, whence also brttnir to 
Burnish, q.v. ( 011 G. brftit meant ‘glanzcnd’ 
shining, as well as ‘dunkel-farbig’ dark-coloured.) 

The shade to which the name was given was^ originally a 
dark one, as seen by sense x; also by Johnson's sole expla¬ 
nation 'The name of a colour, compounded of black and 
any other colour’, l^evins Manip. 1570 has 4 Bnoune, 
black, a ter] Broune fuscus '. Very dark brown is close to 
black, as in the so-called 4 black ' hair of men. ] 

1. Dusky, dark. (Now only poetic, and regarded 
as transf. from sense 2.) 

a 1000 Metr. Boeth. xxvi. 58 Sio krone y 5 . c 1325 E. E. 
A Hit. P. A. 536 Sone he worlde bycom wel hroun, ]>e sunne 
watz doun. 1 1400 Maundev. 160 Here colour is liche Vyo- 
let, or more browne than the Yiolettes. < 1449 Pol. Poems 
(1859) II. 221 Oure welevette hatte. That keueryd us from 
mony stormys browne. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1088 Where 
highest Woods, .spread thir umbrage broad, And brown as 
Evening, a 1725 Pope Odyss. xvn. 215 Or ere brown evening 
spreads her chilly shade. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. r, 15 
Arched with ivy’s brownest shade. 1854 Tf.nnvson To 
Maurice tv, I watch the twilight falling brown. 
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b. fig. Gloomy, serious. See Brown study. 

2 . The proper name of a composite colour pro¬ 
duced by a mixture of orange and black (or of red, 
yellow, and black), and varying greatly in shade 
according to the proportion of the constituents, 
as a red brown, yellowish brown, dark brown. 
Brown is the colour produced by partial charring 
or carbonization of starch or woody fibre, as in 
toasted bread or potatoes, peat, lignite, withered 
leaves, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18833 His hare [was] like to J>e nute 
brun, Quen it for ripnes fals dun. 1393 Langl. J\ Pi. C. 
ix. 330 Ale. .of f>e best and Brounest pat brewesters sellen. 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 32 Lay hur [the gose] to fyre 
and rost hyr browne. c 1440 Promp . Parv. 54 Browne, 
fuse us, subniger, nigellus. 1600 Shaks. A. K L. in. iv. 9 
Ros. His very haire Is of the dissembling colour. Cel. Some¬ 
thing browner then Iudasses. 1725 Lond. Gnz. No. 6381/4 
With a good Stock of Pale and Brown Beer. 1708 Mrs. 
Centlivre Busie Body 1. i. 13 My last Refuge, a brown 
Musquet. 1766 Pennant ZooL (1768) I. 437 The head and 
whole upper part (of the female sparrow] are brown. 1799 
Southey Nondescr., Snuff, Black, brown dust, From the 
oft reiterated pinch profuse. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. vf. ii, 
Land of brow-n heath and shaggy w ood. 1859 J Edison 
Brittany i. 2 The brown rocky stream. 

b. Used in naming varieties or species of animals, 
plants, minerals, etc., as brown an /, bear, owl ; 
brown willow ; brtrwn hematite, etc. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk . (1868) 183 
The inakyng of a bathe medicinablc. .Brown fenelle. 1767 
G ; White Selbornex i. <1789*31 The young of the brown owl 
will cat indiscriminately all that is brought. 1843 Portlock 
Ceol. 225 Earthy Brown ILematite, both compact and de- 
composed. 1861 Miss Pratt Fltnvir. PL VI. 69 Brown 
Bent-grass. 1868 Wood Homes without H, vii. 126 The 
most admirable subterranean architecture is perhaps that of 
the Brown Ant. 188a Garden 28 Jan. 62/3 lettuces .. the 
best of all for winter, the old Brown Cos. 1884 St. James's 
Gaz. 7 Aug. 4/2 On some estates in Scotland, .a brown hare 
is now rarely seen. 

3 . Of persons : Having the skin of a brown or 
dusky colour: a. as a racial characteristic; b. as 
an individual peculiarity among 1 white' races; 
either natural (dark-complexioned, brunette' 1 , or 
as an effect of exposure (sunburnt, tanned). 

a 1000 Citdman's Ex. 70 (Bosw.t Hmne leode. c 1384 
Chaucer it. Fame 139 Vulcano That in his face was ful 
broune. 1398 Trkvisa Barth. De i\ R. iv. ii. U495) 80 In 
hoote countries comen forth blacke men and broun. <71420 
Chron. Ci tod. 505 paw )>' be broune p u art ry3t welle shape 
and fere. 1589 Warner Alb. Fug. v. xxvi. 127 That hrnwne 
Girle of mine. 1613 Shaks. lien. VI It, in. ii. 295 When the 
browne Wench Lay kissing in your Armes. a 1763 Shkn- 
stone Odes (1765 226 Brown exercise will lead tfice where 
she reigns. 1764 Goi.hsm. Trav. 416 Where .. the brown 
Indian marks with murd'rous aim. 1834 M. G. Lewis Jrnt. 
If. hid. 53 The fair sex elsewhere are called the ‘Brown 
Girls' in Jamaica. 1864 Tennyson Kn. Ard. 704 Enoch 
was so brown, so bow’d, So broken. 

t 4 . In reference to the sword, steel, etc., it seems 
to have meant : Burnished, glistening. Obs. [With 
the sense cf. MDu. brun ‘shining’ Kalkar). and 
I\ brunir to Burnish.] 

c 1325 F.. Ii. A Hit. P. A. 989 Brende golde biy3t, As glc- 
mande glas burnist broun. . 1380 Sir Fernmb. 5609 \Vy> 
ys swerd of style broun. c 1460 Lybeans Disc . 552 Swordo 
bryght and broune. <11802 Ballad ‘ Co spa trick ’ xxii. in 
Child Ballads 1. 70/2 My bonny brown sword. 

5 . To do brown : perhaps, * to do thoroughly 
suggested by roasting; to deceive, ' take in’, slang. 

a 1600 John Bon 162 in Hazl. F. P. P. IV. 16 Ha ! browne 
done ! 1837 Dickens Pickwick xliii, 1 He goes in rayther 

raw, Sammy', said Mr. Weller .and he’ll come out done 
so ex-eeedin* brown that his most formiliar friends won’t 
know him'. 1840 Barham Ingot. Lee., Execution , We are 
all of us done so uncommonly brown! 

+ b. Cf. round. Obs. 

1611 Chapman May Daye Plays 1873 11 . 338 You haue a 
whole browne dozen a suters at least. 

6 . Comb. General relations : a. qualifying the 
names of other colours: as brown-bay, -given, 
-pink, -red; b. parasynthelic, as hr own-barrelied, 
-bearded, -coloured, -complextoned, -edged, -eyed, 
- faced , -hatred, -headed, -leaved {-leafed), -locked , 
-roofed, -sailed, skinned, -stemmed; c. brown-wash 
v. (nonce-wd.). 

1594 Blunoevil Exerc. v. xii.<ed. 7)558 The other nations 
under the hot Zone, be of colour “ browne bay, like a Chcs- 
nuL *753 Scots Mag. Aug. 421/1 Thomas Hall Esq.'s brown- 
bay gelding. 1882 J. Hawthorne Fort. Foot 1. xi, One 
big * brown-bearded fellow. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
Phys. 1 .41/1 note. Eight ’‘brown-coloured masses. 1704 in 
Lond.Gaz. No. 4034/4 John Jackson, .aged near 40, “brown 
Complectioned. 1824 30 Miss Mitford Village Ser. tv. 
(1863) 314 Delf, blue and white, “brown-edged and green- 
edged. 1865 Miss Vongk Clever Worn. I. Tii. 56 A brown¬ 
haired, “brown-eyed child of seven. 1882 Garden 10 June 
40C/1 The downy, “brown-green young shoots. 1686 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2100/4 A tall slender Man, “brown hair’d. 1837 
Carlyl^ Fr. Rev. 11 1. v. iv. 279 Church Formulas seemed 
to flourish ; a little “brow-n.leaved or so, but not browner 
tlian of late years. 1855 J. Edwards Paint, in Oil Colours 
27 “Brown Pink .. is a rich transparent olive, inclining 
sometimes to green, and sometimes towards the warmth of 
orange. 1835 Hawthorne Amer. Note-bks . (1871) I. 14 
Some of the oaks are now a deep “brown red. 1744 M itchell 
in Phil . Trans. XLIII. 112 Like the Skin of many “brown- 
skinD'd white People. 1795 Southey Lett./r.Spain (1799) 
106 Rubbed over, or rather brown-washed, with clay. 


7 . Special combs.: thrown baker, a baker of 
brown bread ; f brown bastard, a sweet wine (see 
Bastard 4) ; brown blaze (see quot.) ; brown 
coal, a name given lo lignite, and to some varieties 
of coal intermediate between lignite and true coal; 
brown - fly, an artificial fly used in angling; 
brown gannet, brown gull, names of the Booby 
{Sula fttsca ); brown gum, ' the inspissated juice 
of the Eucalyptus resinifera ’ {Syd. Soe. Lex.) ; 
brown-heart, a species of tree in Guiana; brown- 
hen, the female of the Black Grouse ( Teirao 
tetrix); brown-holland (see Holland); brown 
jolly, West-Indian corruption ofltaiNJAL; brown 
mould, Mucor vtucedo and other fungi found on 
decaying fruit, etc. ; brown ochre, a variety of 
limonite; also the pigment prepared from it; 
brown rust, a disease of wheat caused by a para¬ 
sitic fungus { 7 'rie hobos is rubigo vera) ; brown- 
sleeve a., wearing brown sleeves ; brown-spar 
{AIiu\ a variety of dolomite; also applied lo 
varieties of the allied minerals ankerile and mag¬ 
nesite, and to chalybite or native ferrous carbonate ; 
brown-stone (see quot.); brown stout, a supe¬ 
rior kind of porter; brown sugar, unrefined or 
partially refined sugar as opposed to crystallized 
or loaf-sugar; brown-thrasher, ‘the (American) 
Ferruginous Thrush, called also the Brown Thrush, 
Tttrdus ruftis' (Bartlett); brown ware, a common 
kind of pottery. See also Brown Bess, Brown 
bread, Brown Geo roe, Brown paper, Brown 
study. 

1528 in Turner Set. Records Oxford 58 Y c corporation of 
y* browne bakers. 1656 J. Rf.f.ve Let. in Spirit. Epistles 
11831) Suppl., In Trinity Lane, over against a "Brown 
Bakers. 1720 Slow's Stirv. <ed. Strype 1754) II. v. xiv. 
312/2 The Company of the Brow-n bakers, a Society of long 
standing and continuance. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 111. 
ii. 4 We shall haue all the world drinke “browne and white 
bastard. 1609 Ev. iVorn. in Hum 1. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, 
A Figge for Browne-bastard. 1854 Scoffern in Orr’s 
Circ. Sc. Chem. 458 The first portions of volatile matter 
which pass over when zinc ore is distilled in contact with 
carbonaceous matter, and which on account of their burn¬ 
ing with a brown flame, arc called by the technical name 
of "brenon blaze, contain very little zinc, and are chiefly 
composed of arsenic and cadmium. 1833 Lyki.l Princ. 
Geol. III. 199'Phis ’brown coal consists of. .beds of lignite 
of various thickness interstratified with the clays and sands. 
1878 Lawrence Cotta's Rocks Class. 321 Brown coal .. dif 
fers from ordinary black coal in containing a much greater 
proportion of bitumen. 1787 Best Angling led. 2' 111 The 
“Brown-fly, or Dun-Drake .. its wings are made off the 
feather of a Pheasant’s wing, which, .exactly resembles the 
wing of the fly. 1796 Si EDM AN Surinam 11 . xxviii. 335 
The * brown-heart is in hardness of the same consistency as 
the purple-heart, and the green-heart. 1756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 173 The ]Brown-Jolly or Bolangena .. was first 
imported into Jamaica by the Jews. 1814 Lfksan liortus 
Jamaic. 1 . 280 Sometimes called brown jolly or mad-apple. 
1883 Gd. IVords Nov. 732/1 In the “brown-mould quite a 
different arrangement prevails. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. 
Build. 415 “Brown-Ochre is a w-arm brown or foul orange 
colour. 1855 J. Edwards Paint. Oil Colours 19 Brown 
Ochre, .is a dark ochre of great value in landscape paint¬ 
ing .. It is of a dark brownish yellow. 1840 Browning 
Sordcllo iv. 395, 1 Was just a “brown-sleeve brother. 1843 
Portlock Geol. 214 Bitter spar, or “Brown spar, occurs iti 
small but well-defined crystals. 1803 R. C. Dallas Hist. 
Maroons I. iv. 91 To prefer pale small beer to “brown 
stout. 1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light w ii. 270 Hyper-oxideof 
manganese also named “hrownstonc. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 
4032/4 Her Cargo, consisting chiefly of “Brown Sugar. 
1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., WecLling D., As ‘ best-refined 
loaf* to the coarsest ‘brown sugar.' a 1847 C. Mathews IVks. 
125 (Bartlett) I love the city as dearly as a “brown thrasher 
loves the green tree that sheltered its young. 1856 Brvant 
Rivulet i, List the brown thrasher’s vernal hymn. 1836 
Scenes Commerce by Land S. 150 Common “brown ware 
.. a superior sort is manufactured at Nottingham. 

Brown, sb. [The adj. used absol.] 

1 . Brown colour. 

1607 Topsei.l Four-/. Beasts 425 The mingling together 
nf black and white colours doth .. produce a swart and 
brow n, and neither of both doth appear in the brown. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. ci. 3 That beech will gather brown. 
1873 Black Pr. Thule i. 3 Amid the browns and greens of 
the heather. 

b. Duskiness, gloom. 

1729 M. Browne Ptscat. Eclog. vui. (1773) in The scat- 
t’ring brown of night. 

C. A (figment of a brown colour. 

1549 in Rogers Agric. Prices 111 . 573/2, 1 lb. Spanish 
brown. 1611 Markham Conntr. Content. 1. x, A little 
Capons grease, and broun of Spain, mixl together. 1855 J. 
Edw-ards Paint. Oil Colours 25 Vandyke Brown. (Bitumi- 
nou^ Earth.) This is a rich transparent pigment. 

2 . techn. Brown or unbleached state. 

1882 Standard n Sept. 6/6 Medium and fine bobbin nets 
in the brown. 

3 . Elliptically, for various things or parts of 
things of a brown colour: e.g . a brown butterfly, 
a brown fly used in angling; brown clothing, etc. 

a 1300 K. Hornwiz Hurc horn heo leide adun, And fulde 
him of a brun [Gloss, a brown jar]. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. 11. iL 1. L (1651) 232 The burned and scorched super¬ 
ficies Iof roast meat], the brown we call it. 1681 Chetham 
Angler's Vade-m. xxxiv. § 26 Angle with the smallest Gnats, 
Browns and Duns. 17 iz Act 10 Anne \n Lond . Gaz. No. 
5018/3 Paper called .. small ordinary Brown. 1823 J. Bad- 


cock Dorn. Amusctn. 163 Flour or bread. .as seconds, thirds, 
and browns. 1851 Kincslev Let. in Life ix, One pounder 
I caught to-day on the 4 March brown ’. i860 Gossk Rom. 

Nat . Hist. 4 Here, too, are the butterflies., the tawny 
* browns * are dancing along the hedge-rows, 
b. slang. A copper coin, a ‘ copper*. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Browns and whistlers, bad 
halfpence and farthings. 1842 T. Martin in Fraser*s Mag. 
Dec., ‘More browns than guineas goin' vith us any day.' 
1865 Look bef. kou Leap I. 239 ‘There isn’t a respectable 
boy ’ull give me browns for a sixpence.' 

+ c. A ])erson of brown complexion; a brunelle. 

c 1450 Merlin xxi. 373 This feire broun is sone to the 
kyngc Belinans. 

Brown (broun), v . [f. Brown a .] 

1 . intr. To become brown. 

c 1300 K. Alis. 3293 Whan note brounith in haselrys. 1859 
Lever Daveup, Dunn 26 * That delicious potato-cake that 
I see browning .. before the fire.* 

2 . trans. To make brow-n ; to roast brown ; to 
give (by a chemical process) a dull brown lustre 
to gun-barrels or other polished iron surfaces. 

1570 Levins Mantp. 220 To Broune, obfnscarc. 1769 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 133 Take off the skin and 
brown it 1833 J. Holland Mauuf. Metals II. 107 The 
operation of browning a gun barrel. 1862 Thornbury 
Turner II. 319 The hot Italian sun had parched and 
browned him. 

Jig. 1798 Mary Wollstonecr. Posth . J Vks. III. ix. 23 
To give a freshness to days browned by care. 

Brown Bess. The name familiarly given in 
the British Army to the a old flint-lock musket. 
{Broum Musket was in earlier use: both names 
existed long before the process of ‘browning* the 
barrel (introduced in 1808), and apparently referred 
lo the brown walnut stock.) 

(1708 Mrs. Centlivre Basic Bodyx. i. 13 My last Refuge, a 
brown Musquet. 1754 Connoisseur No. 31 The ceremony 
is performed hv a brown musket.] 1785 Grose Diet. Vul¬ 
gar T. s.v., 7 o hug brown Bess : to carry a firelock, to 
serve as a private soldier. 1797 Gent. Mag. LXVII. 1022 
‘ Etymologus * asks ’Can you trace the application of the 
term Brenvn Bess to anything loading or fatiguing, such 
as a musket to soldiers tired on a long inarch or to a wooden 
pump? Or is it. .derived from the colour of the material? 
Why is Bess the more favourite term than Nan or Moll? A 
brown musket is not an uncommon phrase, taking the part 
for the whole, the stock for the steel. But why is ness 
brought in?’ 1809 R. Porter Trav. Sk. Russ <y Slued. 
(1813) I. xxiv. 273 A good soldier .. sleeping with his hand 
on his musquet, his wedded wife and dear brown Bess. 
1820 Combe (Dr. Syntax) Consol, ii. (D.) Religion Jack did 
never profess, Till he had shoulder’d old Brown Hess, i860 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxix. 61 Without more 
danger from Enfield or Whitworth than from Brown Bess. 
< 1880 Grant Hist. India I. v. 26/1 Britons with their old 
1 brown Besses 

Brown bill, brown-bill. [See Bill sb .1 2.] 
A kind of halberd painted brown, formerly used 
by foot-soldiers and watchmen. 

1589 Pappe iv. Hatchet Ciijb, All weapons, from the 
taylors bodkin to the watchmans browne bii. 1678 Butler 
Hud, 111. 11. 541 Brown Bills levied in the City Made Bills 
to pass the Grand Committee. 1823 Scott Peveril III. ii. 
38 A constable with three or four assistants, armed with the 
old-fashioned brown-bills. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 
1. 316 There the porter stood, brown-bilt in hand. 

Brown bread. Any bread of a brown colour, 
or of a darker colour than ordinary ‘white bread’. 
Formerly applied in England to bread made of rye 
or mixed rye and wheat; now spec, to bread made 
of unboulled flour,or 4 whole meal containing some 
of ihe ‘ bran ’ or outer skin of the grain as well as 
ihe fine flour. In U. S. ‘a dark-colored bread 
made of wheat or rye, either bolted or unboiled, 
mixed with Indian meal,and sometimes sweetened \ 
(Cf. brawn baker in Brown a. 7). 

<1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymott xxL 463 Bryng me som 
broun brede & water in a treen dyshe. 1530 Palsgr. 201/2 
Browne bread, pain bis. 1577 Harrison England 11. vi. 
(1877) 154 The next sort is named browne bread.of the colour, 
of which we haue two sorts, one baked vp as it cometh from 
the mill, so that neither the bran nor the floure are anie 
whit diminished. 1603 Shaks. Meas.Jor M. ill. ii. 194 She 
smelt browne-bread and Garlicke. 1615 BEnwELL Moham. 
imp. 111. § 120 We do eat broun bread which is no way so 
pleasing in tast. 1620 Venner Via Recta i. 18 A browne 
houshold bread agreeable enough for labourers. 1849 Font. 
Economist No. 19. 130 Proper brown bread is made from 
undressed wheat-meal. 1873 Morlev Rousseau I. 65. 

2 . attrib. Of or pertaining to brown bread ; f fig. 
homely, unrefined. 

a 1553 UnALL Royster D. l Ui, Old browne bread crustes. 
1606 IVily Beguiled in Hawkins Eng. Dr. Ill. 313 (D.) 
He's a very idiot and brown-bread clown. 17.. T. Hanson 
in Southey Life JF«6'y < 1820) II. 80, I am hut a brown- 
bread preacher, i860 L. Harcourt Diaries G. Rose I. 281 
The Brown-bread Act. 

Brown(e, obs. pa.pple. of Brew ; obs. f. Brawn. 
Browned (braund), ppl. a. [f. Brown v. + 
-ed 1 .] Made brown. 

1871 Daily News 16 Aug., Every sort of rotten .. cranky 
c rail, is painted and varnished, literally,a whited ora browned 
sepulchre. 1872 Black Adv.Phaeton ii. 10The tall,browned, 
big-bearded man. 

+ b. Browntd-black. Obs. 
e 1511 1 st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 28/2 They (the 
natives] be brounde blacke. 

+ Browne *tt a. Obs. [ad. It. brunet fa, after 
Brown : cf. Brunette.] A brunette. 
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1581 Stanyhurst Conceites in sEneid (Arh.) 141 In bodye 
fine fewterd,. a braue Brownnetta. 1589 Warner Alb. 
h'ng. v. xxvi. 128 The next a gay Brownetta. 1598 E. 
Gilpin Skial. (1878) 19 Thou art not fairc, A plaine brown* 
etta when thou art at best. 

Brown George. 1 . fa. A loaf of a coarse 
kind of brown bread {obs.). b. Ahard, coarse biscuit. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 86/1 The blackest and coars¬ 
est Bread .. is .. Brown Bread, or Brown-George. 1694 
Echard Plautus 195 This Monarch here must dine to Day 
with a Brown George, and only Salt & Vinegar Sawce. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Prol. (D.) One musty crust of 
a brown George. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

f 2 . A kind of wig. Obs . 

1840 Barham Ingot. L eg., Jarvis's fVig( D.) [A wig] of the 
colour of over-baked ginger-bread, one of the description 
commonly known during the latter half of the last century 
by the name of a brown George. 1881 Globe 24 July 2 fi 
The King [George III] wore a brown wig ..known popu» 
larly a century ago as 1 brown George \ 

3 . A brown earthenware vessel. Cf. Black Jack. 

1861 Hughes Tom Brown Oxf. xxiv. tD.) His brown 
George, or huge earthenware receptacle, .in which his bed- 
maker had been washing up his tea-things. 1864 E. Capern 
Devon Proving Brown-George, a chamber utensil made of 
red clay. 1847-78 IIalliwell, Brown-George, a large 
earthen pitcher. 

Brownian (brau*ni 3 n\ a. [f. the name of Dr. 
Robert Brown, who iirst described the movement 
in question.] Brownian movement : the irregular 
oscillatory movement observed in microscopic par¬ 
ticles or ‘molecules’ of all kinds suspended in 
a limpid fluid ; also called molecular movement. 

1871 Bastian Orig. Lowest Organisms 46 Bacteria .. 
which exhibit movements resembling those known as 
Brownian. 1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol, Anat. 28 Serum 
.. crowded with fatty molecules, presenting an active 
Brownian movement. 1875 Darwin / nsectiv. Plants iii. 64 
Small granules which exhibited Brownian movements. 

Brownie (brau-ni). Also S browny. [de¬ 
nominative f. Bnowx, with somewhat of diminu¬ 
tive force : cf. the ON. svartalfar or dark elves of 
the Edda. A ‘ wee brown man ’ often appears in 
Scottish ballads and fairy tales.] A benevolent 
spirit or goblin, of shaggy appearance, supposed 
to haunt old houses, esp. farmhouses, in Scotland, 
and sometimes to perform useful household work 
while the family were asleep. 

1S13 D0UGLAS sEneis vi.Prol. t8 All isbotgaistisandelriche 
fantasies, Of brownels and of bogillis full this bake. 1781 
M. Martin Descr. W. isl. 117161 391 It is not long since 
every family of any considerable substance in these Islands 
[Shetland) was haunted by a Spirit they called Browny, 
which did several sorts of work. 1802 Scott Minstr. Bord. 
Introd.41 The Brownie formed a class of beings, distinct 
in habit and disposition from the freakish and mischievous 
elves. 1847 C. Bronte 7 - Eyre xxxvii. (D.) You talk of my 
being a fairy, but 1 am sure you are more like a brownie. 

Brow'niness- rare. [f. Browny a. + -nrss.] 
The state of being ‘ browny 9 or somewhat brown. 

1830 Blackiv. Mag. XXV 111 .580 Fowling-pieces.. through 
the smooth browniness of their barrels. 

% See also Broun es. 

Browning (brau-niq), vbl. sb. [f. Brown v.] 

1 . The aclion or process of making or becoming 
brown. {Browning of polished iron; see the vb.) 

1791 Hamilton Bert ho/let’s Dyeing II. ti. 346 To ^ive a 
browning, stuff which has just been dyed must be dipped, 
etc. ^ 1808 Morn. Post Oct. 3 The cropping of the soldiers' 
hair is to be followed by the browning of the hitherto bright 
barrel and lock of the musket. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. II.7 Shrivelling and browning of the leaves of trees. 
1881 Greener Gun 254 The process of browning takes from 
four to eight days. 

2 . Cookery. A preparation for imparting a brown 
colour to gravy or made dishes. 

1769 Mas. Raffald Eng. HousekprX 1778} Introd. 3 Lemon 
pickle and browning answers .. better than cullis. 1796 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery v. 42 Take one spoonful of red wine, 
half as much of browning. 

Browning, /// .a. [f. as prec. + -ing-.] a. 
Becoming brown, b. Making brown. 

1596 Gosson Pleas. Quippes 98 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 254 
The tallow-pale, the browning-bay, The swarthie-blacke, 
the grassie-^reene, 1834 Marryat Jac. Faith/, v ay Where 
is the blooming cheek, ruddy with the browotng air? 1884 
G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxxviii. 290 The browning 
grasses quivered airily against the sky. 

t Browning, sb. Obs. Perhaps = Brownie. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 2 He .. that calls for nothing 
else at sea but winde; and neuer rests till Browning be 
come. Ibid. Gloss., Browning, a term vsuall in the mouths 
of mariners and winnowers of come, when they are calmed 
anil do call for wind. 

Brownish (bratrnij), a. [f. Brown a. + -istH.] 

1 . Somewhat brown. 

1555 Eden Decades IV. Ind. (Arh.) 193 Eyght of their 
hennes .. of brownyshe coloure. 1607 Topsell Four/. 
Beasts 444 Hair .. of colour like a Ches-nut, or brownish. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. 26 The sands of the Bagshot series 
. .are commonly of yellow and brownish colours. 

2 . Comb., as brtnvnish-coloured ; also with other 
colours, as brownish-black, - grey , -red, etc. 

1685 Bond. Gas. No. 2061. 2/2 A Brownish Black Mare. 
1689 /bid. No. 2433/4 A middle sired Man, his Hair curled 
and brownish coloured. 1831 Brewster Mat. Magic ii. 
(1833) 23 At first.. it is brownish-red. 

Brownism. [f. the surname Braivn, Browne .] 

1 . The system of church-government advocated 
<•1581 by Robert Brown, an English Puritan and 
Vol. I. 


Nonconformist. His principles, somewhat modi¬ 
fied, became those of the Independents. 

1*1617 Hieron Wks. II. 497 Some fall to Brownisme, 
some to Popery. 164a Compl. to Ho. Commons 15 Schis- 
matfcal men addicted to Anabaptisme and Brownisme. 
173* Neal Hist. Pnrit. I. 595 The violence of persecution 
drove some of them into the extremes of Brownism. 

2 . The style of Sir Thomas Browne. ( nonce-use .) 

1791 Boswell Johnson (1831) 1 . 293 Thdse words which 

he sometimes took pleasure in adopting, in imitation of Sir 
Thomas Browne. .In one instance only in these essays has 
he indulged his Brownism. 

3 . Med. The Brunonian system. See Brunonian. 
Brow*nist. [f. as prec. (senses 1, 3) + -ist.] 

1 . An adherent or follower of the ecclesiastical 
principles of Robert Brown. (See prcc.) 

*583Sn'aBKsri uat. Abns.u. 74Diuersnewphangledfc!ows 
sprong vp of late, as the Brownists. i6oj Warner Alb. 
Eng. ix. xlvi* 219 The Brownist and the Rarrowist, goc 
hand in hand together. 1601 Shaks. Twei. A. in. ii. 34, 
I had as liefe be a Brownist, as a Politician. 1702 C. 
Mather Magn . Chr. 1. iii. 11852) 64 Shake off the name of 
Brownist: it is a mere nickname, and a brand for (he mak¬ 
ing of Religion odious. 1853 Marsuen Early Pnrit. 137 
The brownists and the anabaptists were the first seceders 
from the church of England at home. 

2 . Med. An adherent of the Brunonian system. 
Hence (in sense 1) Brownrstieal a. 

1636 W. Sampson Venn Breaker I b, By the venue of Ins 
good liquor hee’s able to convert any Brownisticall sister. 
1736 Neal Hist. Pnrit. III. 456 Martin Mar-Prelate and 
the rest of the Brownistical pamphlets in the reign of (Jo. 
Elizabeth. 1846 Maccrie Alex. Henderson 33 Some per¬ 
sons., tainted with Brownistical and Independent notions. 

Brownly vbruu*nli\ adv. [f. Brown a. + 

With a brown colour ; in a brown statu. 

c 1825 BEonoES Sec. Brother \. i, A feathered and a jewelled 
cap, And youthful curls to hang beside it brownly. 

Brownness braun,ncs). [f. as prcc. + -ness.] 
The quality or state of being brown. 

1572 J. Jones Bathes 0/ Bath 111. c6b, Blackenes or 
browncs of egestion. 1611 Cotgr., Rissole, the browne- 
nesse that is giuen to a thing in the frying thereof. 1732 
De Foe Tour Gt. Brit . (1769' III. 76 The Derwent is re¬ 
markable for its Brownness. 1878 I 1 auekshon Dis. Abdo¬ 
men 16 Brownness of the tongue, .in stales of exhaustion. 

Brown paper* 

1 . A coarse stout kind of paper made of un¬ 
bleached materials ; chiefly used for wrapping. 

1542 in Glasscock Fee. St. Michael's Bp.StortJord 1S82) 
43 Item for browne paper for the seal orgons. 1611 Cotgr., 
t'apier marc hand, browne paper (wherein Tradesmen fonld 
vp their Wares 1 . 1772 Gent/. Mag. XI 11 . 192 Course brown 
paper, such as pedlars use. a 1848 Marryat A*. Reefer v, 
[He] would., clap the vinegar and brown paper on my bruises. 

2 . Comb, and at 1 rib., as hr own fa per parcel , etc. 
Brown-paper warrant (see quot. . 

1610 Histriom. iv. 194 The gentlemen see into our trade, 
We cannot gull them with brown-paper stuff. 160* /.end. 
Gas. No. 2701 4 Any Brown-Paper-Maker may be furnished 
with what Quantity of Course Rags., they please. 1867 
Smyth Sailor s Word-bk. 719 Brown-paper warrants, those 
given hy a captain, and which he can cancel. 1885 Law 
Times' Rep. LI 1 .736/2 111 el sent him a brown-paper parcel. 

Brown study [app. originally front Brown 
in sense of ‘ gloomy’ ; but this sense has been to a 
great extent forgotten. The conjecture that brown 
* might be ’ the Ger. bramie ‘ brow’ does not require 
serious notice/] 

A stale of mental abstraction or musing; ‘gloomy 
meditations’ (J.) ; ‘ serious reverie, thoughtful 
absent-mindedness 1 (Webster); now esp. an idle 
or purposeless reverie. 

1532 Dice-Play 6 I^ick of company will soon lead a man 
into a brown study. 1570 Lyly Euphues iArb.) 80 You are 
in some brown study, what colours you might best wear. 
1607 Topsei.l Serpents 772 Nothing hut sadnesse, and 
heavinesseof mindc, brown-studies. 1693 Oxford-Act 2 Oft 
wou'd the new created Sophistcr Where Boy cry'd, want ye 
any Coffee, Sir? Start from brown-study. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 286 T 3 He often puts me into a brown Study how 
to answer him. 1871 Blackik Four Phases i. 13 He had 
been standing there in a brown study. 

+ Brownswine* Obs. rare. [Cf. OE. mere- 
swin, Ger. meerschwein, Du. nicerswijn , and the 
name porpoise itself.] A porpoise. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 54 Brunswyne, or delfyne, /oca, del * 
phinus, suitlus. 

BrOWUWOrt (brmrmvMt). Herb. ? Obs. [perh. 
from its brown flowers.] A name of the Water* 
Betony (. Scrophularia aqualica ), and perhaps olher 
species of Scrophularia. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 . 158 Genim ]>ysse wyrte wyrttruman 
engle bruncwyrt hataS. Ibid. 374 Wi 5 lungen adle 
Genim. .& bryse wyrt & bran wyrt. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
54 Brownworte, herbe [1499 brother wort], pulio, peruleium 
1 1499 puleium\. 1551 Turner Herbal L Lij, The herbe 
whiche we call in Knglyshe water betony or brown wurt. 
1673 Grrw Anat. Roots L § 13 In Brownwort, the Basis of 
the Stalk sinking down by degrees.. becomes the upper part 
of the Root. 1884 Miller Ptani-n. 248 Scrophularia 
aquatica , Bishop's-leaves, Water-Betony, Brown-wort. 

Browny (brau'ni), a. rare. [f. Brown a. + -y.] 
Inclining to brown. 

1582 Stanyhurst /Eneul iv. (Arb.) 164 Theebrownye lion 
too stalck fro the mounten he wissheth. 1597 Shaks. Loved $ 
Compl. xiii, His browny locks did hang in crooked curies. 
1873 Kingsley Valentine's D., Oh! 1 wish 1 were a tiny 
browny bird. 


t Browsage. Obs. [f. Buowsk v. + aok.] 

1 . The browsing of cattle; concr. that on which 
they browse. 

1610 W. Foekingiiam Art of Survey 1. \ iii. 16 Grasse and 
plants fit for hroouage, and browsage of shccpe. 1688 U. 
Holme Armoury m. 333/2 Broovage or Bnrwsage is feed¬ 
ing of Sheep and Goats. 

2 . The right of browsing. 

1611 Cotgr., Fresange, one hog, or more, due vnto the 
Maister of the waters, and forrests of Aubtgny <and else¬ 
where) by the farmers of the Manage and brousage thereof. 

Browse (bruuz), sb} Forms; 6-8 brouse, 
brouzc, 7 brouco, brouss, 7- browze, browso. 
[app. a. 16th c. F. broust (OF. hr os l, mod.F. bronl) 
‘bnd, young shoot 1 . (But sense 3 was evidently 
taken from the verb in English. The loss of 
the final / presents some difficulties: the occas. 
spellings brouce , brouss indicate an early form 
(bn/s), which may possibly have been a corruption 
of brousls collective pi.] 

1 . Young shoots and twigs of shrubs, lrees. etc. 
1523 FiTZHiiRn. Husb. §132 If thou haue any trees to. 

croppe for the fyrc-woddc, croppe them in wyntor that thy 
beastes maye eate the bron>e and the tnosse of the h<»u» s 
and also the yues. 1558 I-fiiAt*ft sEneid vtt. Giijh, ‘1 his 
Laurel bushe ful thick of browse. 1596 Si knsi r I. Q. m. 
x. 45 Their gotes upon the br>/u/es fedd. 1617 Markimm 
Caval. 1. 5 Bushes, blouse, and some hie or thicke trees for 
shelter. 1669 Woruuge Syst. A grit. 1681 323 Browse t*r 
brouce, or hriitte, the lops of the I'-ranche- of Trees th.it 
Cattle usually feed on. 1721 Drni.t v in Phil. Trans. 
XXXI. 1 63 In the Winter tney live upon Brow-c, or tfie 
tops of Bushes ami young Trees. 1874 C (Imkie Life 
Woods vi. 118 Browse is the Canadian word for the tender 
twigs of trees. 

2 . Fodder for cattle, consisting of young shoots 
and twigs; that which is or can be biowsed. 

1552 Hulokt, Browse, or meat for 1 wastes in miuw tyine, 
vesca. 1580 Bahet Alv, I! 1400 l'-row-e made for I^eastcs 
of withie bowes. 1621 Fi.et<hek Thforty .y lit. 1. i, 1 ike 
leaves they would .. become brow se fi r e\ery beast 1697 
Dryues lirg. 18061 I. 261 Th' unworthy l>r<-w/e (>f hnl- 
faloes. 1706 J 1 ’iiiurs Cydc r i. to8 Hoiv the Goats their 
shrubby Brou/e Gnaw j^mlent. 1837 llowm Rur. Life 
v. ii. 11 S6a> 367 Hollies, whii h were encouraged in most 
ancient forests for winter browze. 

3 . The action of browsing. 

18x0 Cromkk Rem. Xithsdah Song, All the docks .it 
browse. 1820 Scot 1 Abbot iii, The cattle are ru n u >w re¬ 
turning from their scanty hrow-e. 1830 \V Piiliins Ml. 
Sinai iv. 114 As when at browse. .A herd of deer, di-porl 
them. 1850 Lynch Theo. /'tin. v i-o|I| listened to the 
browse of the sheep as they cropped the grass. 

Hence (or from the verb) Browse-wood. 

1598 Manwood /.awes Forest vi. § t «161 - 31/2 The 

Foresters .. must prouide Browse-wood to bee cut downe 
for [the Deer] to teed upon. 1664 Kni-lyn Sytva 72 It is 
advis'd not to cut off the Browse-wood of Oaks in Copses. 
1835 E. Jesse Glean. Xat. Hist. Ser. 111. 2 59 Right of com¬ 
mon for four horses, and the use of browse-wood. 
Browse, sb.- Mining. Also brouzc. Seequots. 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 547 Browse, a tnetalhrrgical term 
fora variety of slag. Ibid. Ill '9 A mass of healed fuel, 
mixed with partly-fused and semi -1 educed ore, called 
Bronze, lioating upon a stratum of melted lead. 

Browse, Browze (bruuz), v. Forms: (6 
brose), 6-7 brouse, 6 -S brouze, 7 bioo.se, 7 9 
browze, 6 browse, [f. Browse: sb}, or perhaps 
directly from 1 6th c. F. brouster , now brouter in 
same sense), according to Little, f Y. broust, brout 
‘bud, young shoot’; the Fng. form being in¬ 
fluenced by that of the sb., q.v. The pronuncia¬ 
tion with -z may have begun in the verb; cf. the 
analogy oigrass, graze, advice, advise, use, to use, 
etc. (Or if the verb was ever broust in Eng., we 
might suppose the final -t to have been lost, by 
confusion with that of the pa. t. and pa. pple.)] 

1 . intr. or absol. To feedtv/ the leaves and shoots of 
trees and bushes ; to crop the shoots or tender 
parts of rough plants for food: said of goats, 
deer, cattle. (Sometimes carelessly used for graze, 
hut properly implying the cropping of scanty vege- 
tation^) 

154a Boorue Dyetary xvi. (1870) 275 At the x byt on the 
gras.se, or brosynge on the tree. 1580 Hou.yuand Treas. 
Fr. Tong, Brouter * manger, to brouze, to feede like an 
Oxe or Goate. 1593 S' ash e Christ's T. 32 b, All the bushes 
and botighes .. were hewd downe and feld for men dike 
brute beastes) to brouze on. x6ii Shaks. Wint T. in. iii. 
68. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 1 (16191336 Cattell for¬ 

saking the.. pastures to broose vpon leaues and boughes. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France 1 . 38 Goats, .browzeupon 
the steeps of Snowdon. 1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys. 14* 
The Giraffe uses its long tongue to lay hold of the young 
shoots on which it browzes. 1870 Bryant Homer I. 11. 74 
The horses browsed on lotus-leaves, 
b. fig. or Iransf. 

j6ii Shaks. Cymb. in. vi. 38 There is cold meat i‘ th* Caue, 
we’l brouz on that. 1822 Lamr Elia Ser. 1. xv. ■ 1865) 119 And 
browsed at will upon that fair and wholesome pasturage [a 
good Library* 1 - *87° Loweil Among my Bks. Ser.». (1873) 
9 We thus get a glimpse of him brow-sing—for..he was al¬ 
ways a random reader—in his father's library. 

2 . Irons. To crop and eat (leaves, twigs, etc.). 

1523 Fitziierb. Husb. § 131 Fell the vnder wodde fyrste 

in wynter that thy cattell or beastes maye eate & brouse the 
toppes. 1591 Spenser Virg. Gnat 82 Others .. brouze the 
woodbine twigges. 1611 Drayton I'oly-olb. xviii. 284. 
1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar 1 Odes xiii. 4 Forc'd, forc'd to 
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brouse, like goats, the lanes for food. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec, iil (1878)56 Little trees which had been perpetually 
browsed down by the cattle. 1864 Daily Tel. 21 May, 
Herds of deer have browsed all the leaves away as high 
as their neeks eould reach. 

3 . carnal. To feed (cattle) on (twigs, etc.). 

1550 [see Browser i]. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agrlc. vi. § a 
(1681)94 Rangers and Keepers of Parks .. brousing their 
Deer on it. 

Browser (bramzai). [f. Browse v. + *er>.] 

+ 1. ? One who feeds the deer (in winter-time). 
Cf. Browse v. 3. Obs. 

1550 in Harcourt Papers (1876) [At a survey taken 10th 
April 4th year of Edward VI] the jury did then present that 
.. the Lords of Stanton Harcourt have used and ought to 
find four Browsers in Woodstock Park in wintertime, when 
any snow shall happen to fall, and tarry, lye, and abide be 
the space of two days, and so to feed the said Browsers 
there browsing soe long as the snow doth lye, every browser 
to have to his lodging every night one billet of wood the 
length of his ax-helve. 

2 . An animal which browses. 

1845 Mi all in Nonconf. V. 312 The stupidest of the browsers 
of the field. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 122 We fell a 
forest, and the timid browsers lose their shelter and food. 

Browsing ^brau*zii)\ vbl. sb. [f. Browse vi] 

1 . The action of feeding upon young shoots and 
leaves of trees and shrubs ; also concr. shoots and 
leaves; browsing-ground. 

1580 Baret Alv. B 1401 A gathering together of Icaucs 
for beasts in winter; a browsing, c 1645 11 owell Leit.{ 1650) 

II. 8 The park .. for groves, and browsings for the deer .. 
may compare with any. 1859 Jephson Brittany ix. 144 
Heather and gorse, kept short by the browsing of the goats. 

2 . Comb., as bron'shtg-line. 

1805 Repton Land sc. Card. 51 Stripped of their foliage to 
a certain height. .which 1 shall call the browsing line. 1828 
Stp.uart Planter's G. 300 The browsing-line of the black¬ 
faced sheep seldom reaches to more than three, or three 
feet and a half above the surface. 

Brow sing, ppl- That browses. 

1702 Pope Dry ope 91 Nor let my branches feel The brown¬ 
ing cattle or the piercing steel, a 1725 Pope Odyss. xvu.620 . 
The grazing ox, and browzing goat. 1863 A. Ramsay Phys. 
Gcog. xxviit. 459 Carnivorous and browsing mammalia. 

Browst broust . Sc. Forms : ? 5 browest, 

6 broust, 6- browst. [f. brow-, pa. ppl. stem of 
Brew, or perh. of earlier origin, from the root 
bru as in OHG. hr ft-hits ; cf. also Du. brouw-sel 
< a browst’: the nature of the suffix is not clear. 
(Some modem writers have perverted this to 
Brewst.)] A brewing ; a brewage. Alsoyfc. 

a 1500 Burrow /.awes xxxix. (Jam. For the fourt browest, 
he [the Browster, sail giue the dewtic of ane halfc yeare. 
1594 Bart. Bair bines in Scot. Poems 16th C. II. 347 Ane 
bloodie broust there was brouine. 1650 Row Hist. A irk 
• 1842 537 Vow must cause scripture speak it, or else yow 
will not brew your browst well. 1816 Scott Old Mart. iv. 
The browst ot the Howff retained .. its unrivalled reputa¬ 
tion. 1823 — Q. Dnnoard vii, Vou will drink a bitter 
browst of your own brewing one day. 

Browster, -ar, northern f. Brewster, brewer. 

<11400 Cos’. Myst. 132 Boutyng the browsterc. c 1440 
Promp. Pars.’. 54 Browstar or brewere. a 1555 Lyndesav 
Trag. 356 Ane Browster quhilk can brew moste hoilsum aill. 
1609 Skene Reg. Mnj. xxxix, Ane Browster. 1785 Burns 
3 rd Ep. J. Lapraik v, Browster wives and whisky stills. 

f Browze. Obs. rare~ x . [Corruption of F .broit 
in same sense: found earlier also as broust , and 
thus identified with the etymon of Browse ] 
The inner covering of the nutmeg. 

1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 127 The Nutmeg has three 
Wrappings, to wit, the Shell, the Mace and the Browie [la 
Coque, le Macis, ei le Brou'. 

Broyle, Broyn, obs. forms of Broil, Brine. 
Broys(e, obs. f. Browis, and Bruise. 

Bruart, variant of Breward. 

Bruc, variant of Bruke, Obs., a locust. 

Bruch, obs. f. Broch, Brooch, Brough, Burgh. 
+ Bruche 1 . Obs. [OE. brycc, ME. bruche {ii) 
= OI 1 G. bruh, MHG., modGer. hruch, MLG. 
broke , MDn. broke , broke, Du. breuki— OTeut. 
*brttkiz from stem bntk - of brek-an to Break. 
In later ME. superseded by breche, Breach.] 

1. The action of breaking, fracture; Jig .. the 
breaking or violation of a command, engagement, 
etc.; transgression. 

a 900 Pol. Laws /Elfred §3 (Bosw.) Dies hordes bryce. 
<21000 Guihlac 670 (Gr.) Ne sy him banes bryce. C1300 
Thrush \ Night. 28 Ne wes neuere bruche so strong 1 - 
broke with rrjte ne with wrong, 
b. esp. Violation of chastity. 

<11225 Auer. R. 38 WiSuten euerich bruche, mid ihol 
meidenhod and meidenes menske. c 1230 Halt Meid. 13 
Vre flesch..3if |>at ha wit hire wiflute bruche eleane. 

2 . A fractured or injured part; a fissure or break; 
* Breach sb. 7. 

<? 1225 Leg. Hath. 1614 pe bruchen of hire bodi. al to- 
broken of he beatinge. a 1307 in Rel. Ant to. 11 . 272 At the 
furmeste bruche that he fond He lep in and over he wond. 

+ Bruche 2 . Obs. rare. Alsobrueehe. (See quot.) 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. 29 b, Agarike is the same in a 
Larche tre that brueche as the Northern Englishmen call 
it, or as other call it, a todstole, is in a birche or a walnut 
tre.. It groweth. .vpon the bole or body of the tre. .as other 
thynges lyke mushrommes todestooles or braches do. 

Bruche], obs. form of Brutchel a. fragile, 
t Bru'chelnesse. [f. prec. + -ness.] Frailty. 


c 1460 in Pol. Rel. $ L. Poems (1866) 251 5 >*ue me grace 
to hyde and hele The blame of my bruchelnesse. 

llBruchuS (brick#;). [L. brueus , bruehus, a. 
Gr. fipovKos, /Spouxo? ‘ a wingless locust’.] 

1. An insect ; a caterpillar ; = Bruke. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.x 1. vi. (1495) 393 Brucusis 
the brood of long fiyes that dystroye come and grasse. 

<■ 1475 Bk. Found. St. Bart hoi. Ch. 1. vi. (1883) 52 Brueus is 
the issue of the'buttyrflie, or he haue wynges. 1609 Bible 
(D ouay) Ps. civ. [cv.J 34 The locust came, and the bruehus. 

— Joel i. comm., Bruehus, an other fleeing litle beast, that 
devoureth not only fruite but also the leaves of trees. 

2 . A genus of rhyncophorus beetles, of which the 
larvx are destructive to pease, etc. Hence Bru*- 
chian, a member of the genus Bruehus. 

1852 T. W. Harris Insects New Eng. 54 The habits of 
the Bruchians and their larvae. 

|| Bru’cia. The same as Brucine. 

1810 Hf.nry Elcm. Chem. (1840) II. 304 Of Brucia. 1876 
Harlf.y Mat. Med. 513 Brucia closely resembles strychnia. 

Brucine (br/?sain). Chem. [From Brueea 
anlidysenlerica , the tree which was supposed to 
furnish false Angustura bark, now understood to 
be the bark of a species of Strychnos.] 

A vegetable alkaloid existing in false Angustura 
bark, and (along with strychnine) in Xux Vomica; 
like strychnine it is a strong poison. 

1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 148 Brucine .. a new 
alkali is .. procured .. from the .. brucca nnti-dy sent erica, 
r 1865 J. Wvlde in Circ.Sc. 1 . 416 1 Brucine maybe sepa¬ 
rated from strychnine by its solubility in cold alcohol. 

Brucite (br/7’S3it). Min. [after A. Bruce, an 
American mineralogist; see -ite.] A native hy¬ 
drate of magnesia. 1868 in Dana. 

Bruckle ^brvkM), a. Chiefly -SV. and dial . 
Forms: 4 brukel, 5 brukyl, 5-6 -ill, 6 -il, bruk- 
kil, -y 11, bruklc, brucle, 6- bruckle. [OE. brucol 
(in scipbmcol) f. stem bruh- of brekatt to Break 
{see also Brock le) : but in later use, perhaps pho¬ 
netic variant of Brick lk: cf.Sc. muck/e and mickle.] 

1 . Liable to hreak ; fragile, brittle. 

1513 Douglas /Eneis xn. xii. 114 As brukkyll ice. 1562 
Turner Herbal 11. 64 a, Rooies .. not brukle or easy, to 
hreke. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie lArb ) 219 Trusting 
vnto a piece of bruckle wood, a 1721 Kelly Sc. Pros’. 
113 Jam.) Lasses and glasses are bruckle ware. 1858 M. 
Porteous Sou ter Johnny 79 In bruckle stane and time. 

2 . Jig. Frail, uncertain, precarious, ‘shaky’. 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. 120 Noht of brukel blcxl and bane. 
c 1425 Wystoun Cron. v. xii. 130^ Vhe Devitys war noucht 
wroucht of brukyl kynd. 1509 Fishf.r Wks. 91 What ves. 
sell may be more bmcklc and frayle (han is our body. 
a 1651 Calderwood Hist Kirk iWodrow» 111 . 743 Found¬ 
ing them upon the bruckle auihoritie of profane writers. 1814 
Scott Was’. Ixvii, ‘My things are but in a bruckle state\ 
1886 Long /. Wight Dial. 8 Bruckle, brittle. 

t Bru ckle, v- Obs. or dial. [Related to Sc. 
bruik, to begrime (see Brooked) ; prob. a frequent¬ 
ative : see -LE.] leans. To make dirty; to begrime. 
Hence Bruckled ppl. a. 

1648 Hi :brick Hesper., Temple , Boyes and bnickel’d 
children. 1661 L. Griffin Doctrine of Asse 7 We com¬ 
monly say to Dirty Children that the Gardener will sow 
Leeks in their faces; we may more truly tell our Bruckled 
Profcssours that the Devill will sow 'Fares in iheir SouU. 
1691 Ray -V. C. Words 11 Bruckle , to dirty. Bruckled, dirty. 

t Bruxkleuess. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Bruckle a. 
+ -ness,] ‘ Bmcklc’ quality or condition ; frailty. 
1423 [as. 1 King's Q. cxciv. Pray the reder. .Of his gud- 
nesse thy brukilnesse to knytt. a 1560 Rollano Crt. Venus 
It. 962 Full ofbruk-ilncs. a 1605 Montgomerie Flyting 1 .6n 
Fecklesse foolishnes and beastly bruklenes. 

Brud-, Brude, obs. form of Bride. 

Bruder, obs. form of Brother. 

Brudge, obs. and dial, form of Bridge. 
Brudping: sec Brydthing, wedding. 

Brue, obs. f. Brow, Brew, and var. ofBnoo, Sc. 
t Brued, ppl. a. Obs. rare. In 6 brude. [Con¬ 
tracted from Imbrued. (It might be from OF. 
embruer , through intermediate *abruerS\ Imbrued. 

1560 A. Nevile Seneca's Qldtpus 92 His eyes all bathd and 
brude in bloud. 1583 Stanyhurst /Eneis ll. (Arb.) 40 Then 
they the sacred image with brude fist blooddye prophaned. 

Bruer, obs. form of Brewer. 

Brues(ee, obs. form of Brewis, Brose. 

Bruet, var. of Browet, Obs., broth, soup. 
Bruff, dial. var. of Brough, a halo. 

Brug(e, brugg^, obs. forms of Bridge. . 
t Bruges. Obs. Forms; 6 brigs,brug,bruges, 
burges, broig, brygges, 6-8 bridges, 7 birges, 8 
brudges. [F. Bruges , Flem. Brugge i. e. ‘ bridge 
Name of a city of Flanders, used atlrib. in Bruges 
satin , and sometimes elliptically. 

1517 T. Allen in Lodge Illust. Brit. Hist. (1838) I. 36 
One black brigs hat. 1S38 Aberdeen Reg. v. 16 (Jam.) Half 
ellin of Brug saline. 1545 Lane. Wills (1860) II. 66 White 
sattin of Bridges. iSS 3 ^ /w- Ch. Goods Staffords . 17 On 
cope of red satin bruges. 1559 lnv. Eccl. Vestm. in Hay 
Scotia Sacra 189 (Jam.) Blew and yellow broig satin. 1611 
Rates (Jam.) Threed called Birges threed. 1721 C. King 
Brit. Merck. I. 285 Thred Sisters .. Ditto Brudges. 1752 
Bf.awes Lex Mercat. 383 Thread, called black and brown, 
or Bridges Outnal, 

Brugh, var. of Brough halo, and Broch tower. 
Brugh, brughe, brught, obs. ff. Burgh. 


Bruhows, obs. form of Brewhouse. 

Bruik, Bruikit, Sc. forms of Brook v., Brooked. 
Bruill, obs. form of Broil. 

Bruilyie, bruilzie r see Brulyie. 

Bruin (bn?in). In Caxton brune, brunne, 
bniyn. [a. MDu. bruin ( bruyn , bruun) Brown, 
the name of the bear in Reynard the Fox.] An 
appellation applied, after the manner of a proper 
name, to the Common or Brown Bear. (It has 
advanced so far in the direction of a common noun 
as to be often written without capital B.) 

1481 Caxton Reynard vii. (Arb.) 1 How bruyn the bere 
spedde wyth the foxe. Ibid. 11 The kynge .. saide to , 
brune the bere, syr brune, l wyl that ye doo this message. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. in. 131 Mean while th’ approach d 
the place where Bruin Was now engag’d to mortal ruine. 
1728 Pope Dune. 1. 90 So watchful Brum forms with plastic 
care Each growing lump, and brings it to a Bear. 17^4 
T, Brydges Homer Travest. 11 . 89 No more each two-legg d 
bruin swears. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 111 . 137 
Promising to entrap bruin. 1867 Mrs. Harvey Crutse 
Claymore 130 During the autumn Bruin may not unfre- 
quently be seen near the vineyards. 

Bruise br/ 7 z), sb. [f. the vb.] 

+ 1 . A breaking; a breach. Obs. 

1441 Plump ton Corr. Introd. 60 In eschewing of blood- 
shedding and bruscs of the Kings peace. 1530 Palscr. 201/2 
Brosyng or broose, bn sc u re. 

2 . A hurt or injury to the body by a blunt or 
heavy instrument, causing discoloration but not 
laceration of the skin ; a contusion. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen’s Terap. 2 Fij, Vf in the parties 
rounde about y* vlcere there is eyther bruse, phlegmon, or 
other tumour. 1607 Tofsell Four-f. Beasts 327 Wounds are 
most commonly made with sharp or piercing weapons, and 
bruises with blunt weapons. 1663-78 Butler (J.) 

One arm'd with metal, th’ other with wood. This fit for 
bruise, and that for blood. 17” Addison Sfeet.2* o. 223 
r4 The Bruises which they often received in their Fall. 
1859 Tennyson Elaine 1150 His costly gift, Hard-won and 
hardly won with bruise and blow. 

b. Of a plant, fruit, or other body. 

1678 N. Wanley ponders ill. xliv. § 18. 226/a He.. threw 
it with that force against the floor that the solidest metal 
would have received some damage or bruise thereby. 1770 
Withering Brit. Plants (1796) IV. 285 Pileus . nearly flat 
..thin at the edge, turning watery on the least bruise.. 

c. spec. A contusion or injury caused by jambing; 


.Sir. in form brizz. 

Mod. Sc. His hand has got a bad brizz under the wheel. 

3 . Comb., as bruise-like adj.; + bruise -root 
(see quot.); Bruise-wort. 

1698 Newton Palaver Corn, in Phil. Trans. XX. 263 Or 
Horned Poppy, with a Yellow Flower, vulgarly called in 
Hampshire, Squatmore, or Bruseroot. 1839 47 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. tf I'hys. 111 . 908/1 The bruise-like swelling. 

Bruise (br/ 7 z , v. Forms : 1 br^san, 3-5 
brisen, 3-6 brise, ^4 bris), 3-7 bruse, 4-6 
broose, brose, bryse, 5 brese, bresse, brysse, 
burse, 5-6 brisse, broyae, brouse, 6 bruaee, 
broose, 6-7bruze, 7,9bruize,6-bruise; (also-SV. 

4 byrs, 6 bira, 8 birze, 8- brizz ; 8-9 north, dial. 
bruzz : see also BlRSF. v.). [OE. brysan to crush, 
bruise, with which afterwards coalesced F. brisie-r , 
bruisier , bruser , to break, smash, shatter. The 
latter is of uncertain origin : see Diez, Littre, and 
Scheler. (The Anglo-French form was bruser : see 
senses z, 3.) The normal modern Eng. representa¬ 
tive alike of OE. bryse and OF. brtse would be 
brise (braiz\ The early ME. bruse may be ex¬ 
plained as a s.w. spelling with the usual ii 
OE. y ; brese may also he accounted for as the 
Kentish form with e for OE. y ; but the ME. 
forms brose , broose , broyse, brouse , and the modem 
bruize must be from the OFr. forms, though the 
phonological details are obscure. The shortening 
of the vowel in 15th c. northern brisse, brysse, and 
mod.Sc. brizz , Eng. dial, bruzz, is also unusual.] 

1 . irans. ‘To crush or mangle with the heavy 
blow of something not edged or pointed ; to crush 
by any weight’ (JO- But now chiefly in a weaker 
sense : To injure by a blow which discolours the 
skin but does not lacerate it, and breaks no bones; 
to contuse : a. (the body of men or animals). . 

a. Forms brysan, brise, brese, birse , byrse, briss . 
c 890 K. /Elfreo Bseda v. vi (Bosw.) His preosta xnnt of 
horse falletide and gebrysedne. a xooo Be Domes Dsrze 49 
Ne mid swtfran his swyl* nelc brysan wanhydi^ ^ernod. 
*•1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 He wile smite mid. .>wuenle . 
and brisen. <11300 Havelok 1835 That he sholde him. .bnsen 
so that wit no salue Ne sholde him hclen leche non. c *375 
? Barbour St. Vincentius 395 Sancte Vincent tormentit wes 
Byrsit, beft & brynt. c 1400 Destr. Troy 7929 My body 
hath bou brisit. ci 43 ° Syr Tryam. 237 Upon an olde 
stede, That was bresyd and bfynde. 1470-85 M alory 
Arthur ( 1817) I. 375 Sir kayes hors brysed hym ful sore. 
1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. iil 1924 He. .bnssit all my bams. 

&. Form bruse, bruze. 

a 1375 Joseph Arim. sot In he hikkeste jpres he .. Breek 
braynes a-brod, brusede burnes. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
Rolls Ser. III. 59 J>e Sabynes .. brusede and ouerlay pat 
mayde [Tarpeia]. 1516 Fabyan Chron. II. 538 The erle 
marshall ouerthrewe his appellaunt, and so brusyd hym, y { 
.. he dyed. 1590 Spf.nser F. Q. iii. iv. 34 Least they [fishes] 
their finnes should bruze. .upon the stony grownd. 1501 
— VirgiVs Gnat xxxvii, And with his hand him rashly 
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bruzing slewe. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 221 And 
thereby brused the head of the. .encmie of maokinde. 

7. Form /’rose, broyse, broose , brousc. 

138a Wyclif Num. xxii. 25 The asse tovnede hym silf to 
the wal, and briside [v. r. brosede] the tool of the sitter. 
1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy iv. xxx, On a shelde, brosed and 
affrayde They bare hym home. 1494 Fabyan vi. clxin. 140 
[He] fell from his horse..whereof he was soo brovsyd that 
he dyed. 15x9 More Comfort agst. Trip. 11. Wks. 1178/2 
The iusle man though he fal, shall not be broosed. > 53 ° 
— j * 1 __ki<*»K » 11 | nave 


5 . Form bruise, bruize. 

1580 Baret Alv. B Mta A woundc bruised is woorse than 
that is onely cut. 159 8 Shaks. Merry IV. 1. 1. 294. I d 
my shin th' other day. 1611 Bible Gen. 111.15 It shal bruise 
thy head, and thou shall bruise his hccle. 166a tuLLfcR 
Worthies (1840) III. 332 He fell down, and bruised himself 
to death. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 45 P7. 1 am bru !*™ to . 
Death. 178* Priestley Corrupt . C hr. II. x. 261 [lhe>J 
made no scruple, .to beat and bruise him. ,184a I ennyson 
Two Voices 222 Cursed and scorn'd, and bruised with stones. 
1871 Morley Voltaire 74 In England., the peasant has not 
his feet bruised in wooden shoes. 

b. (plants, fruit). , . ,. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. V. B. 1047 Bot quen hit [the fruit] is 

brused ojper broken o^er byten in twynne. xS *3 1' itzherb. 

§ 129 Get as manye roles with them as thou canste ana 
breakc them not nor bryse them. 1596 .Shaks. 1 Hen. tV% 

1. i. 8 Nor bruise her Flowrets with the Armed huoles Of 
hostile paces. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Providence xvti. 
Bees work for man ; and yet they never bruise 1 heir masters 
flower. 1681 Baxter in Bk. of Praise (1862) 202 If death 
shall bruise this springing seed Before it comes to fruit. 

c. To make a dent in, crush out of shape, 
batter (a hard surface). 

1530 Palscr. 471/2, 1 hrose harncsse or ones flesshc, whan 
it synketh in with the weyghtynesse of strokes, Jcnfondre. 
His heed pccc was brosed with the stroke that a man myght 
have layed his hande in the hole. 1599 l scc Bruised///. a.] 
1875 Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 60 Aw’ve bruized mi clog-nose 
wi puncin’ that owd can. 

d. To maul as a boxer or prize-fighter.. 

a 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour i. 1, He shall bruise three a 
month. 

•j- 2 . To break {in pieces , denvn), to smash. Obs. 
[This sense was apparently from French.] 

[1292 Britton t. xi. § 1 Ceux, qi fclounousemcnt. .brusenl 
eglises, ou autri mesouns.] a J300 E. A. Psalter xlv[i]. 10 
Bowe shall he bris, and breke wapenes ma. 1382 yclif 
2 Kings xi. 18 And thei distruyden his auters and tho 
ymagis broosiden to gydris mi3tily. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 438/4 He toke breed and .. brosyd and gaue it to his 
dyscyplcs. 1494 Fabyan vti. ccxxiv. 286 Kyng Phylyp .. 
broused or erased y* castellys. c 1530 Berners Arth. Lyt. 
Bryt . (1814) 30 Not leue standyng neyther castel nor lour* 
vp right; but 1 shall bruise them downe to the erth. 1535 
Coveroale Dan. ii. 40 As yron brusseth and breaketh all 
thinges. 1590 R. Ferris 1 rav. Bristowe in Collier Illust. 
£. E. Pop. Lit. xvii, Had his foolc once slipped, .lie would 
haue beene brused in peeces. 1611 Art of Vcncrie 77 Let 
him plash or bruse down small twigges. 

3 . fig. (to senses 1, 2, 4) To crush, wound, disable. 
[1292 Britton 1. xxi. § 7 Qi les sequestres de nos ministres 
a escicnt eynt bruseez.] 1382 Wyclif pent. ix. 3 Fier de- 
uowrynge and wastynge, the which brisse [il/6*. E. bruse) 
hem down. — Piov. Prol. 1 Thur3 long sicknesse brosid. 
c 1500 Partenay 3748 Peruers fortune .. Which on reisitli, 
Anothir don brise. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , v. it. 2 Bruis'd 
vndernealh the yoake of Tyranny. 1600 Holland Livy 
xLti. 1 . 1144 How they have quelled and bruised [fregisse] 
the puissance of the Carthaginians. 1667 Milton P.L.v. 
884 An Iron Rod to bruise and breake Thy disobedience. 
1871 Morley Crit. Misc. (1886) III. 44 He feared that vio¬ 
lent surgery which in eradicating a false opinion fatally 
bruises at the same time a true and wholesome feeling that 


may cling to it. 

4 . To beat small, pound, crush, bray, grind down. 
1382 Wyclif Lev. ii. 16 A part of the brisde com. *39$ 
Tkevisa Barth. De P. R.\. xvi. (1495) 121 The Iawes ben 
as it were two inylstones contynued to brose and gryndc 
the mete, c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 45 5 *if f>ay [peas] 
ben harde .. Brysse hom or strene hom. 1523 Fitzherb. 
llusb. § 59 Take that grasse, and broyse it a lyttell in a 
morter. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iy. 194 Some scatt'ring 
Pot-herbs.. bruis’d with Vervain. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, 
Pract. Agric. 11 . 415 Bruize eight gallons of red currants 
with one quart of raspberries. 1847-9 Tom) Cycl. Anat. $ 
Phys. IV. 15/1 Larger morsels, .are first seized and bruised 
by the dental apparatus. 

f 5 . To crush by pressure, jam, squeeze. (The 
ordinary sense in mod. Scotch. Sec also Bibse vi) 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. ui. § 6 Wind bruised out 
of a bladder. 172s Ramsay Gentle Sheph. in. iii. Poems 
(1844) 38 Let my arms .. brizz thy bonny breasts and lips to 
mine, a 1774 Fekgusson Drink Eclog. Poems (1845)5* 
The thrifty guid-wifie sees Her lasses kirn, or birze the 
dainty cheese. Mod. Sc. He has briz'd his finger in the 
door. 

6 . A a id. To bruise water : see quots. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk «, Bruising water , pitching 
heavily to a head-sea, and making but little, head-way. 
Bruise-water , a ship with very bluff bows, built more for 
carrying than sailing. 1880 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., While, rail 
under, she is bruising her water like a barge. 

7 . intr. with along. To ride on recklessly, with¬ 

out regard to fences or crops damaged, or to 
sparing the horse. (Hunting slang: ef. to pound 
along.) . . r ^ 

1865 Dublin Univ. Mag. 11 . 19 A majority of those who 
follow them have .. no notion of hunting, but go ‘bruising 
along. 1872 Anteros xii. 110 The baron hunted his five 
days, .bruising along, .determinedly. 

bruise, obs. form of Brewis ; var. of Brose. 


Bruiseable, u. rare. [f. Bruise v. + -able.] 

1611 Cotgr., Triable , bruiseable, easie to he broken. 

Bruised (bn?zd), ppl. a. [f. as pree. + -ED 1 .] 

1 . Hurt or damaged by a heavy blow ; contused; 
with skin crushed and discoloured. (Formerly in 
stronger sense.) 

1388 Wyclif Matt. xii. 20 A brisid [1382 schaken] rehed 
he shal not breke. <"1450 Lonelicii Grail xxvii. 94 A ful 
wery and abrosed Manne. 1573 Tusser Hush. (1878' 32 
Forget it not Fruit brused will rot. 1727 De Foe Eng. 
Tradcsm. (1841) I. vi. 44 Like an old invalid soldier out of 
the wars, maimed, bruised, and sick. 1884 G. Allf.n Strange 
Stories 85 The bruised and livid face of the old parson. 
fig. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. iii. 219, I neuer yet did heare 
That the bruized heart was pierc'd through the earcs. 1642 
Milton Apol. Smect. (1851.) 297 The brused consciences of 
so many Christians. 

b. Of blood : Fxtravasated. Obs. or dial. 

X579 Langham Gard. Health (1633) 113 Bruscsand brused 
bloud, stampe Nep Ieaues with salt and apply them. Mod. 
Sc. Briz'd bluid. 

2 . Crushed, battered, dinted. 

1590 Spenser F.Q. i. xi. 14 Ofien bounding on the brused 
gras. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. Prol. 18 His bruised Helmet 
and his bended Sword, c 1650 in Rushw, Hist. Coll. in. 
(1692* 1 . 77 A bruised Ship-wrackt Vessel, full of Leaks. 
1840 Hood Up Rhine 44 Oh it's the beautiful brass pail .. 
and how it’s all bruised and battered. 

3 . Crushed small, brayed, pounded. 

1382 [see Bruise v. 4]. c 1420 Pallad. on llusb. 1. 679 
Bresed whete and breses longc. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 
(1729) 194 Those [birds] who feed on bruised seeds. 

Bruiser fbrzrzai). [f. Bruise v. + -ek ’.] 

1 . One who bruises or crushes. 

1586 Warner Alb. line. in. xviii. 81 The Brooser of the 
Serpents head. 1738 Wesley Hymn * Praise by all to 
Christ be given* xvi, Serpent, see in us thy Bruiser, Feel 
liis Power. 1863 J. Murphy Comm. Gen. iii. 20 The bruiser 
of the serpent’s head. 

2 . In the phraseology of the prize-ring : A pro¬ 
fessional boxer, a prize-fighter. 

1744 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann 118341 11 , cxvi. 6 He let 
into the pit great numbers of bear-garden bruisers (that is 
the term) to knock down everybody that hissed. 1754 Con- 
noisseur No. 10 11774) I. 77 Has nu more claims to heroism, 
than the case-hardened valour of a bruiser or prize-fighter. 
1796 J . Anstey Pleader's Guide2 02 A secret joy the Bruiser 
knows In giving and receiving blows. 1811 Byron Curse 
Min. xi, Be all the bruisers cull’d from all St. Giles’. 1873 
Svmonus Grk. Poets x. 330 Pulydeuccs was a notable 
bruiser. 

3 . Hunting slang. See Bruise v. 7. 

1830 R. Eg.-Warbukton Hunt. Songs, Woo re Country vi, 
On a light thorough-bred there's a bruiser. 

4 . A concave tool used in grinding lenses or the 
specula of telescopes. 

1777 Mudge in Phil. Trans . LXVII. 304 A concave tool 
or bruiser, with which .. the brass grinder, and the hones 
are to be formed. <1790 Imison Sch. Arts 11 . 108 All 
the emery strokes are ground off from the bruiser. 

+ Brui'sewort. Herb. Obs. [From supposed 
healing virtues.] The name of one or two different 
plants, esp. the Common Daisy. Cf. boncivort. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 374 Wid lungen adlc genini .. and 
bryse wyrt and brun wyrt. a 1450 Alphita lAnccd. Oxon.) 
45 Consol id a minor, .waysegle, uel bonwort, uel hrose wort. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babecs Bk. (1868) 184 
Brese-wort. - is good for ache. *597 Gerard Herbal cxciii. 

§7. 512 The Daisie is called. .ill English Daisies and Bruise 
woort. 1611 Cotgr., Marguerite des prez, th* ordinarie, 
little, white and wild Daisie, called (otherwise! Bruisewort. 
1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet . (Morelbi, Bruise wort ,eonsolida. 
1830 Withering Brit. Plants ted. 7) II. 537 S[aponaria] 
officinalis , Soapwort, Bruisewort. 

Bruising . br/Pziiy, vbl. sb. [f. Bruise v.] 

1 . Crushing or damaging with a heavy blow; 
also {obs.) breaking in pieces, breaking; also fig. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. cv[i]. 30 And Fynees stod and plesidc ; and 
the brosing IVulg. ^Krtwn^lceside. c 1460 Towneley Myst . 
172 For bryssyng of yourc bonys. 15*6 Pilgr. Pcrf. i\V. 
de W. 1531 > 58 b, Kepe the rule of holy obedyencc hole and 
sounde, without crasynge or brusynge. 1664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort. {1729) 219 To prevent bruising by Wind-falls.. lay 
some Straw under your Fruit-Trees. 

fb. concr. A broken piece, a fragment. Obs. 
1382 Wyclif Isa. xxx. 14 Ther shal nol be founde of his 
brosingus [1388 gobetis] a shord. 

2 . Fighting with the fists, boxing. 

1780 in Wilberforce's Lift M1838) I. 14 He is a fine fellow 
if you come to bruising. 1854 Thackeray Ngwcotnes I. 
ioj Bruising was considered a fine manly old English cus¬ 
tom. 1881 Blackmork Maid of Sk. 163 He had held the 
belt for seven years, for wrestling as well as for bruising. 

3 . Comb., as bruisingunse adv.; bruisiug- 
mateh, a boxing-mateh, prize-fight. 

1575 Banister Chyrurg. n (1585 263 If it be brusingwise 
doone, we call it a contused woundc, or Ecchymosis. 1794 
Wolcott (P. Pindan Rowl. for Oliver Wks. II. 402 It 
would wear the aspect of a bruising-match. 

Bruising, ppl - [see -ing -.] That bruises. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens 1. L 3 Brusing or shyvering colder. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , v. iii. no Put in thetr hands thy 
bruising Irons of wrath. 1874 Boutell Arms $ A rm. vii. 
121 Senously injured by the bruising effeci of the blow. 

b. Hun l ing slang. See Bruised. 7. 

1872 Anteros xvi. 142 A fair, though by no means bruising 
rider to hounds. 

Bruisse, obs. form of Brewis. 

Bruit (br/It), sb. Forms : 4 brout, 5 bruyt(e, 
5-7 brute, 6 brewte, 6-7 bruite, 5- bruit, [a. F. 
bruit in same senses, ppl. sb. belonging to bruint 


vb. to make a noise, roar: corresp. to Pr. bmzcr , 
brugir , OCat. brogir, It. bruire. According to 
Littre, brugitus, the prototype of bruit , occurs in 
late L. Diez views with favour a derivation pro¬ 
posed by Menage from L. rugire to roar, rugitus 
roaring, and says that hrugit for rugit occurs in 
Lex Alemann. If this be so, the prefixed b may 
be due to some onomatopoeic alteration.] 

1 . Noise, din, clamour, sound, arch. 

c 1450 Merlin 211 Ther sholde ye haue herde sochc hruyt 
and soche noy.sc. 1523 Lo. Berners Proiss. 1 . xviii. 23 They 
made a merueilus great brute, w* blowyng of hornes. 1563 
Foxe A. <y M. I. 689 ! t. A brute or noise of wild Beasts. 
1612 Drayton Poly*olb. xv. 240 A shrill and suddaine brute 
this Proihalainioii brake. 1637 R. Hurst tr. Gombanltfs 
Endirn. (1639 202 A confused bruite of Cymballs. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . 1. ml iii. 57 Testifying, as his wont is, 
by loud bruit, a 1863 Mlrivalf Rom. Emp. 1865.' xliii 
219 To check it with the bruit of arms. 

2 . Report noised abroad, rumour, tidings; matter 
noised abroad, arch. 

1494 Fabyan vii. 387 Not long after y* brute of this ouer- 
throwe of the Englysshemen came vmo the towne 1611 
Bible Nahum iii. 19 All that heare the bruit of thee, shall 
clap the hands ouer thee. 1671 Evelyn Mem. '1857 II. 66 
There came an uncertain bruit from Barbadoes of some 
disorder there. 1748 Richarusun Clarissa > 1S11 lil.xiv. 
88 Who says MissClarissa Harluwc is tlie paragon of virtue? 

.. Commun bruit 1 Is virtue to be established by common 
bruit only? 1864 K irk Chas. Bold II. iv. iv. 483 The wildest 
bruits were greedily credited. 

fb. Noising abroad, public utterance- Obs. 

1548 UDALI , etc. Erasm. Par. Mark x. The bruite or 
preaching of the Ghospell. 

f 3 . Fame, renown, celebrity, reputation. Obs. 
c 1475 Caxton Jason 51 The bruit of preu Jason aug¬ 
mented, .from day to day. 1513 Douglas .Eneis xut. Prol. 
*93 Quha evir in Latyn hes the bruit or gloie. 1549 62 
Sternuolij ^ H. Ps, lx\iii. 11 His people triumphes make, 
and purchase brute and fame. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 20 
Ane Arbituur sould be of gude brute and fame. 

|| 4 . Med. A name for any of the sounds heard m 
auscultation ; e. g. bruit art oriel, bruit de souffle, 
etc. A French sense; sometimes used in Rng. 
Bruit brrit), v. Also 6-7 bruite, 6-s brute, 
[f. Bruit sb.] 

1 . Irons. To noise, report, rumour. Often with 
abroad , about. 

a 1528 Skelton Col. Clout 489 With language thus pointed, 
Holy Churche is bruted. 1548 L‘ imi.l, eie. Erasm. Par. 
John iv. 28 l'he woman did bruit abrode this rumour. 1598 
Drayton Heroic. Ep. xvi. 101 When Fame shall brute thy 
Banishment abroad. 1591 Shaks. 1 lien. I /, 11. iii 6S, 1 
fmde thou art no lesse then Fame hath bruited. 1682 
Runyan Holy li ar 43 If ! first brute this, the tidings, that 
will come after, will all be swallowed up of this. 1837 Car- 
lvle Er. Rev. II. 111. iv. iii. 263 The country is getting up; 
noise of you is bruited day after day. 1840 Dickons Barn. 
Fudge >18661 II. Ixxiii. 66 This report .. was bruited about 
with much industry. 

b. with subord. clause , or an equivalent. 

1525 Lu. Blrnkks Froiss. II. ccxxii. [ccxviii.l 691 The 
Frcncliemen bruteth that ye wyll put out uf your armes 
lharmes of Fraunce. 1538 Laiimer Sentt. 4 Rem. 1S43'404 
[Those], .which were bruited to deny the sacrament. 1651 
Proc. Parliament No. 98 1502 The Enemy was bruted to 
be upon his March towards Carlisle. 1706 Lsiuourt Fair 
Examp. iv. i. 51 To blast my Fame, and hrute it to the 
World that you have left me. 1835 Lytton Rienzi iv. i, 
They do bruit it that he sees visions. 

C. intr. 

1818 Keats Endymion 1. 791 Bronze clarions awake, and 
faintly bruit, Where long ago a giant battle was. 

2 . traus. To speak of, make famous, celebrate. 
1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 11 Let Cesar, Alexander,and Hanni¬ 
bal! be bruted for warriers. 1598 Yong Diana 98 Of whom 
Fame brutes their name in cilery ground. 1641 Ml LION Ch. 
Gold. v. 118511 113 A man so much bruited for learning. 
1791 Cow per Iliad viii. 220 The shield of Nestor, bruitedto 
the skies. 1816 Byron Ch. liar. in. 37 Thy wild name Was 
ne’er more bruited in men’s minds than now. 

f 3 . To din. Obs. 

1719 D’Urff.v Pills 11872' IV. 86 Whole Towns you will 
bruit with a Pettifogging Suit. 

Bruit, -ish, obs. forms of Brute, Brutish. 
Bruited (br? 7 *ted),///. a. [f. Bruit v. + -ed 1 .] 
Noised abroad ; rumoured, reported ; famed, re¬ 
nowned, celebrated. 

1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 395 The bruted Britons of 
Brutus Albion. 1630 M. Goowyn Bp. Hereford's A un. Eng. 
1. 63 The Kings much bruited humanity. 1874 Blackie 
Self Cult. 51 The most bruited .. hydropathic appliances. 

Bruiter (bn? toi). [f. Bruits. + -er k] One 
who spreads a report, rumour, etc. 

1535 T. Cromwell in Strype Eccl. Mem . 1 . App. Ixviii, To 
have compressed the bruters therof to silence. i54® Ucall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. John 50 The bruters abrode of all the 
thynges that he wroughte. 1638 Heywooo Rape Lucr, 
Wks. 1874 V. 226 Then be the bruter Of thy owne 
shame. 

tBrurtful, a. Obs. [f. Bruit + -ful.] 
Full of renown, renowned, famous. 

1609 Heywood Brit. Troy xtv. xxi, His bruitfull fame, 
t Brui’tish, a. Obs. [f. as pree. + -ish.] 
Rumoured, noised abroad. 

15678 T. Howell Newt Sonets (1870) 134 Echebruitish 
broyfe that forth abrode is blowne; Beleeue not lightly. 

+ Brute. Obs. exe. dial. In 4 bruk, bruyk, 
brue. [ad. L. bnicus briichus ; see Bltuclius.] 
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1 . 4 A locust without wings’; ? Lhe larva of the 
locust; a destructive caterpillar. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter civ. 32 He sayd & the locust 
come and the bruyk .. Comm. The locust is mod ire of the 
bruyk : that ere litill bestis, hot thai ere ful noyous. 138a 
Wycuf Lev. xi. 22 As is bruk I1388 brukc] in his kynde, 
that is the kynde of locust er it haue wenges. — Jer. li. 

14 Y shal fulfille thee of men, as with bruc werm. 1609 
Bible {Douay} Joel L 4 The residue of the locust hath the 
bruke eaten. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1847 78 Halliwkll, Bruch r, a ficld-crickel. North . 
Bruke, obs. f. Brook. 

Bruket, -it, Sc. f. Brooked, streaked. 

Brukil, -ill, -yl, obs. ff. Bruckle. 

Brule, -inge, brullynge, obs. ff. Broil, -ing. 
Brulyie, brulzie, bruilzie, (brirlri, brii’li). 
Also brully. Sc. and north, form of Broil, a 
fray, disturbance. (The z stands for 3, y.) 

1785 Burns Ep. IK Simpson Poslscr. xiii, We Hardies ken 
some better Than mind sic brulzie. 1790 — Election Ballad 
xvii. And Hell mix’d in the brulyie. 1818 Scott Urt. Midi. 
xvi, As forward in a bruilzie as their neighbours. 1816 — 
in Lockhart (183^ VII 1 . 277 On the whole I am glad of this 
bruilzie. 187s Robinson Whitby Gloss. (E. D. S. > Brully, 
a broil or squabble. 

•; See also Broil sbj and 

Brulyiement, brulliement, Sc. and north, 
dial, form of Broilment, broil, disturbance. 

1715 Ramsay Cont. Christ's KirkGr. 11. ii, And quat this 
brulziemcnt at anes. 172* Hamilton Wallace 45 (Jam.) 
An hundred at this bruillienient were killed. 1804 R. 
Anderson Cuntbrld. Ball., Jeff 4 Job , And ineade a brub 
linienl and bodder. 

Brum brum), v. rare~ l . [cf. Ger. brum men 
to hum, murmur.] intr. To murmur, hum. 

1844 Blmkio, Mag.\y\. 207 Now this is the strangest 
well !. always humming and brumming 
Brum. A slang contraction of Brummagem ; 
allrib. * counterfeit, not genuine \ 

\ 1862 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 648 Hoppe* We have just touched 
for a rattling stake of sugar ii. e. a large stake of money at 
Hrum ] 1881 Standard 27 Sept. 2, 1 l he Lobster Smack, 

the house of call for the 1 brum’—i.e. unlicensed—pilots, 
who are patronised by captains objecting to the higher dues 
charged by the regular Trinity House men at Gravesend.. 
Reside the fire is seated one of the * brum * pilots. 

\\ Brumaire br/ 7 me’r’ [Fr.; f. F. brume fog: 
sec Brume.] The name adopted for the second 
month of the year in the calendar of the French 
Republic, introduced in 1793; it extended from 
Oct 22 to Nov. 20. 

1803 F. Lai nos (title The Castle of the Twilcries. or a 
Narrative of all the e\ents which have taken place . . from 
the lime of its construction, to the Eighteenth Hrutnaire of 
the year VI11. 

Brumal (br/Fmal , a. Also 6 brumaill, 0-7 
brumall. [ad. L. brum a l-is belonging to winter, 
f. bruma contr. of *brcuima } shortest v tlay), winter; 
cf. F. brumal.] Belonging to winter; winter-like, 
wintry. 

1513 Douglas /Ends vn. Frol. 14 Thai schorl days that 
tlerkis t'lepe brumaill 1646 Sib T. Browne Pseud. /*/. 
129 About the brumall Solstice .. the Sea is calinc, and 
ltie winds do cease. 1783 W. F. M artyn Geog. Mag. 11 . 
374 They walk barefooted, throughout the brumal season. 
1870 Lowh.l Study Wind. 32 What cheerfulness there was 
in brumal verse was that of Horace's. 

Brume (br/?in . [a. K. brume fog:—L bruma 

winter ; sec prcc.] Fog, mist, vapour. 

1808 J. Raklow Cohtmb. 1. 579 llail, with its glassy globes, 
and brume congeal’d. 1863 Longf. Saga K, Olaf xix. 8 
Suddenly ihrongh the drifting brume The blare of the horns 
began to ring. 

Brume, obs. and Sc. form of Broom. 
f Bru’ment. Obs. = Brkvement, an entry. 

1513 Fitzhekb. Husb. § 152 Hokes of accompte of house - 
holde, & brumenles vpon the same. 

•j-Brumle, v. Obs.~ x . [app. a. Ger , brummeln, 
dim. of bmmmen to roar.] = Brim v f 
1671 Westrn. Drollery 118 Like a Boar that runsbrumling 
after the sows. 

Brummagem (bnvmedgem), sb. and a. Also 
7 brom-, brumicham, brom-, brim-, brumig- 
ham, bromedgham, brumegeum, brumisham, 
brim-, brumingham, 9 brummejam. 

A. sb. 1 . A local vulgar form of the name of the 
town of Birmingham , in England. Hence (con¬ 
temptuously), An article of Birmingham manu¬ 
facture : spec. a. A counterfeit coin ; b. a spur. 

[1691 G. Mikge Neiv State Eng. 235 Bromicham, particu¬ 
larly noted a few years ago, for the counterfeit groats made 
here, and from hence dispersed all over the Kingdom. 1848 
Mrs. Gaskell M. Barton (1882) 2^/2 Poor babby cried .. 
till we got to Brummagem for the night.] 1834 43 Southey 
Doctor cxl. ( 1 ).) It proved to be a Brummejam of the 
coarsest and clumsiest kind. 1840 E. Napier Sc. ff Sports 
For. Lands I. vii. 221 ,1 lightened the reins and applied the 
Brummagems. 

2 . Eng. Hist. = ‘ Birmingham (i. e. counterfeit) 
Protestant ’ [alluding to the counterfeit groats 
made at Birmingham a few years before] : A nick¬ 
name given to supporters of the Exclusion Bill in 
16S0. See Birmingham, Anti-Birmingiiam. 

[1681 Luttrell Brief Ret. (18571 F ,2 4 The latter parly 
have been called by the former, whigs, fanaticks, covenant- 
ccrs, bromigham proleslants, etc.] 1681 (Sept. 9^ Ballad, 


Riddle of the Round-Head, Whigs and Brumighams, with 
shams and stories. Are true protcstanls. 1681 (Dec. 15) 
Ballad, Ignoramus , O, how they plotted 1 Briminghams 
voted, And all the mobile the holy cause promoted. 168a 
Popish Fables , a Dialogue between Fly-blow, a Tory; Swift- 
heel, a Tantivy; Flash, a Brumegeum; See-well, a Whig. 
Ibid. I am a thin brass proteslant silver'd over .. they call 
me a Brumegeum. .but my Sirnamc is Flash. 

B. attrib. or adj. 1 . a. Made at Birmingham, 
b. With primary allusion to counterfeit groats 
coined there in 17th c.; but, also, with later refer¬ 
ence to plated and lacquered wares still manu¬ 
factured there: Counterfeit,sham,not genuine; of 
the nature of a cheap or showy imitation. 

1637 Calendar Dorn. St. Papers 105 Those swords which 
he..pretends to be blades of his ownc makeing are all 
bromedgham blades & forraine blades. 1688 T. Brown, 1 
coined heroes as fast as Brumingham groats. 1827 Blackiv. 
Mag. XXII. Oct 410/2 Brummagem Statesmen. _ 1853 
Lytton My Novel I. 120 (Hoppe> A work-table .. inlaid 
with brass .. in that peculiar taste which is vulgarly called 
Brummagem. 1861 A. K. H. B. Rccreat. Country Pars. 
Ser. 11. 47 The vulgar dandy, strutting along, with his 
Brummagem jewellery. > 

2 . Hist. Of or pertaining to the ‘ Birminghams 
of 1680 : see A 2. 

1681 D'Ubfey Sir Barnahy Whig Prol., To hear hard¬ 
en'd Brumicham rascals prate. 1681 (Sept. 15) Ballad, Old 
Jemmy , No mobile gay fop, With Brimigham pretences. 
— {title) A proper New Brummigham Ballad. 1682 (Nov.) 
The Cavalier Litany , From a Brumisham Saint, and a 
serious Church Whig.. Libera nos. 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Bremigha m conscience, very bad ; Bromighamfro- 
testants , Dissenters or Whiggs. (See further examples in 
Birmingham Weekly Post, :i Dec. 1880.* 

Hence Brummageraish a., Brummagemize V., 
Brunimagism. 

1870 Hawthorne Eng, Note-bks. (1879* IV. 171 The 
country began to look Brummagemish. 1886 Sat. Kct\ 13 
Mar. 360 The reluctance of the capital to Brummagemize 
itself. 1858 Greener Gunnery 238 As to the mechanical 
arrangement, to use a Bruminagism, they are as if they 
had been pitched together. 

(Of Birmingham, the OE. form appears to have been 
" Beormingahdm. The metathesis of r, giving Bre -, Bri-, 
Urn-, Brom-, is found as early at least as the 15th c. In 
No. 10 of Edgbastonia, 15th Feb. 1882, 140 variant forms 
and spellings are cited from documents. Among these may 
be found 1-2 t Domesday\ Bcrmingeham, 3 6 Birmyngeham, 
5-6 Brymyngeham,6 Brhnicham, 7 Brimingbam, Brimigham, 
Brimmidgham, Brimisham; also 4-6 Bnrmyngeham, 4-7 
Brum mungham, Brummingsham, Bruinighatii, Bruinmidg- 
ham, Brumicham.] 

Brirmmish, a. lour. [f. Brum, slang contrac¬ 
tion of Brummagem + -isir.] Of coin : Of counter¬ 
feit character, doubtfully genuine. 

1805 G. Colman John Bull, Brit Theat. 55 Two guineas 
. .one seems light, and t’other looks a little brummish. 

Brumous (br/rinas), a. [ad. F. brutneux , or 
late L. brumdsus ‘wintry’, already in Isidore in 
sense of ‘rainy’. See Brumal.] Foggy, wintry. 

i8so Thackeray Vendetta is xxiii, The blonde misses of 
Albion in their brumous isle, 1859 Masson Mitten I. 526 
In the dull brumous air, 

Brumstane, obs. f. Brimstone. 

Brun g, obs. and dial, form of Brown, Burn. 
tBrune, sb. Obs. Forms: 1 bryne, byrne, 
byrn', 2-4 brune {ii , 4 brene. [OE. bryne:— 
OTeut. *bntni-z burning, f. ablaut stem brun- of 
brin-tian to burn. Cf. OX. bruni :—*brunoit- in 
same sense. The Kentish form was brene: brenne 
was rather a new formation on stem of ME. brenn- 
cn, paving the way for the later burnt. Burn sb.] 
Burning, a burn. 

c 890 K. /Elireo Ikeda iv. xxv. {title) { Bosw.) /Er Sam 3 e 
&ct mynster mid bryne fomumen wa:rc. c 950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. Mall. xx. 12 Dms fta^es hreto vel byrn. e 1000 Sax. 
Leechd. 11 . 130 W»J> bryne, ^enim finulcs nijwardes. a 1225 
Auer. R. 276 pe ewene. .bet mid one stren brouhtc o brune 
alle hire huses. a 1240 Ureisun in Lamb. Horn. 203 per pis 
brune were. 1340 Ayenb, 264 Helle is..Vol of brene on- 
polyinde. 1 1523 Fitzhkrb. Sun\ 28 b, Catell hauyngc no 
such brenne.] 

fig. a 1225 After. R. 254 pe brune of golncssc. 

+ Brunei, -elle. Obs. [See quot. 187S.] 
The plant Self-heal {b'runclta vulgaris). 

1597 Gebaro Herbal cxci. § 1. 507 Brunell is called in 
English Prunell, Carpenters herbe, Selfcheale, and Hooke- 
hcale, and Sicklewoort. 1611 Cotgr., Oingtereulc, Selfe- 
heale. .Brunell, Prunell. 1878 Britten & HoLLAND/'/a/o'-w., 
Brunei, a modification of Brunella,fhe Latin name (now 
more frequently but less correctly written Prunella), which 
took its rise from the German die Braune , an * infirmilic 
among soldiers that lie in campe’ described by Gerard 
(p. 508); this appears to have been a kind of quinsey.. for 
which the Prunella was deemed a specific. 

Brunetta: see Burnet. 

Brunette (br//ne*t, brf/ne’t), sb. and a. Also 8 
brunett. [a. F. brunette ‘a nut-browne girle * 
(Cotgr.\ fem. of brunet , dim. of brun brown.] 

A. sb. A girl or woman of a dark complexion. 
1713 Guardian No. 109 (1756) II. 108 Your fair women .. 

thought of this fashion to insult the Olives and the Bmnclts. 
1796 J. Owen Trav. Eurojm 11 . 438 My landlady. .is a very 
pretty brunette. 1847 Barham Ingot. Leg. (1877'12 Whether 
the ladies there arc short or tall, Brunettes or blondes. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede 45 His mother, a beautiful brunette. 

B. adj. Of dark complexion, brown-haired ; 
nut-brown. Also absol. I lie colour. 

1712 Henley in Sped. No. 396 You will excuse a Remark 


which this gentleman's Passion for the Brunette has sug¬ 
gested to a Brother Theorist. 1752 Sib II. Beaumont Crito 
11 Raphael's most charming Madonna is a brunette Beauty. 
1815 Hist. J. Decastro I. 180 Her complexion .. cleared 
up into a fine brunette. 1861 IIulme tr. Moquin-Tandou 
1. v. 32 The Indian Stock. .skin brunette rather than black. 
1881 G. Allen Anglo-Sax. Brit. 56 The nation which 
resulted, .being sometimes blonde, sometimes brunette. 
Hence Brune’tteness {rare). 

1839 Erase As Mag. XIX. 75 Praising.. the pretty brunette- 
ness of a young lily-forced thing. 

Brunie, -y(e, obs. ff. Bui nie. 

+ Bru’nion. I Obs. [a. F. brugnon * cspece de 
peche ou de pavie a pcau lisse 1 (Liltre); cf. It. 
orttgna, prugna , Pg. brun ho, deriv. of L. prunum 
plum, prunus plum-tree.] 

A smooth-skinned variety of the peach, a necta¬ 
rine ; sometimes described as 4 a sort of fruit 
between a plum and a ]>each \ 

1706 in Phillips. 1736 in Bailey; and in mod. Diets- 

Brunishe, obs. form of Burnish v. 

Brunne, obs. form of Burn. 

Brunneous (brrrnqas), a. [f. inod.L. brun- 
ncus , =med.L. brunus , f. Teut. brun Brown.] 
Dark brown. (Chiefly in Entomology 1 j 
1843 Humphreys Brit. Moths I. 137 The hind wrings are 
brunneous grey. 1847 Proc. Berio. A at. Club 11 ; N o. 5.244 
Abdomen, .beneath shining brunneous or ferruginous. 

llcnce (from combining form brnnneo-) brun- 
neo-piceous a. } brunneo-testaceous a. 

1847 Proc. Berw. Nat.Club 11 . No. 5.255 Elytra. .brunneo- 
piccous. 256 Two lateral punctures, .brunneo-testaceous. 

Bru'nner’s glands. Anal. [So called from 
their discoverer Brunner, a Swiss anatomist 1653 
1727.] Small racemose mucous glands situated in 
the upper part of the small intestine in mammals 
and certain fishes. 

i860 in Mayne Exp. Lex. 188 o Syd. Soc. Lex., Brun¬ 
ners glands : duodenal glands. .They secrete a viscid fluid 
containing mucus..whose purpose is not known. 

Brnnonian (brwnJu’nian), a . Med. [f. Bruno , 
Brundn-em, a Latinized form of the name Breton."] 
Applied to the system or theory of medicine 
founded by Dr. John Brown (1 735 “ 1 . 7 88 )» accord- 
ing to which physical life consists in a peculiar 
excitability, the normal excitement produced by 
all the agents which affect the body constituting 
the healthy condition, while all diseases arise either 
from deficiency or from excess of excitement, and 
must be treated with stimulants or sedatives. 

1799 Med. ff Phys. Jml. I. 124 The chief peculiarities of 
the Brnnonian System. 1806 Ibid, XV. 147 The Hrunonian 
method of preventing or curing indirect debility, 
b. sb. One who holds this theory. 

1882 Standard 13 Dcc.ys The Brunonians, of whom some 
adherents still linger in Italy. 

Brunstan, -stone, obs. or dial. ff. Brimstone. 
Brunswick (brr nzwik). [LG. Bruustvfh, 
-stoyh; Ger. Braunschweig .] 

1 . The name of a tow n and imperial province 
(formerly a duchy — Bntnstoick- \ Volf cubit ttel) of 
Germany. In earlier times Hanover constituted 
the electorate of Brunswick-Liineburg, whence the 
name ‘line of Brunswick ’ = ‘ line of Hanover’ 


applied to the English sovereigns from George 1 . 

2 . Hence the name of an obsolete textile fabric. 

1480 Privy Purse Exp. Elis of York 130 Hrussell clothe 

dec vij cllcs iij quarters : Browneswyke iiij“ ix dies. 

3 . allrib., in Brunswick black, a black varnish 
made of turpentine and asphalt or lamp-black; 
Brunswick green, a green pigment consisting 
of oxychloride of copper (Watts Did. Chern.). 

Brunt (brtmt), sbf Forms: 4- brunt, 4-6 
bronte, 5-6 bront, brunte, 6 brount. [First in 
14th c. Origin unknowm; generally sought in 
OX. bntna ‘ to advance with the speed of fire *; 
though such a formation from that is difficult to 
explain etymologically, and connecting links are 
wanting. The word may rather be an onomalo- 
peuia of Eng. itself: cf. Dunt, and various br- 
words implying sharp or smart application of force. 
It is possible however that some association with 
burnt (in Sc. bruni), as if the * chief brunt’ were 
* the hottest * of the fight, has influenced sense 4.] 
f 1 . A sharp blow. Obs. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P- A. 174 hot bay sine nl gef ntyn hert a 
brunt. 1400 Sondone Bab. 3166 He smote the bisshope 
withe a bronde And gaf him an evel brorue. 1470 8$ 
Malory Arthur xx. xxi. (Globe) 472/2 Sir Gawaine gave 
him many sad brunts and many sad strokes. 

fb. Ala brunt: at one blow, at once, suddenly. 
Obs.. (Cf. Fr. lout ii coup , lout d'un coup.) 

c 1400 Alexander \ Stev.) 134 All hat was bitten o( the best, 
was at a brunt dedc a 1555 Ridley Whs., 53 I raditions.. 
at one brunt arc revived. 1581 J. Hell li addon s Wm 
Osor. 60 Here Osorius .. ultercth all his skill at a brunt. 
1609 Bible (Douay) 2 Kings xxiii. 8 Which killed eight 
hundred at one brunt. 

f 2 . An assault, charge, onset, violent attack. 
(Often after bear, abide, sustain, etc.) Obs. 
a. of fighting men, physical agents. 
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1430 Lydc. Chron. froy m. xxiv, The pore souldiours 
Which bare the bronlc eucr of such shoures, And the mis- 
chicfc of werre comoniy. 1511 Elyot Gov. (1834) 201 [ lie] 
there alone sustained the whole brunt of his enemies. 1570 
Levins Man ip. 289 A Brunt, impetus, e 2590 Marlowe 
Faust. 1.93. 121 Stranger engines for the brunt of war. 
1601 Holland Pliny II. 491 Sustaining the charge and brunt 
of K. Porscnacs army. 1648 Gage West. I mi. x. (16^5) 32 
At the third brunt, they made those lusty souldicrs flie. 

b. of sickness, temptation, persecution, etc. 
Obs. or arch. 

1542 Boorde Dyctary viii. (1870) 245 Strength maye suflfre 
a brount. 1563 Homilies it. xvi. 11.(185^) 461 So many and 
great brunts of affliction and persecution, a *617 Bayne 
On Ephes. (*658) 127 A brunt of unbelief doth not evacuate 
our faith. X693 W. Robertson Ehraseol. Gen. 533 He en. 
dures sore brunts, mag nos impetus sustinet. 18*1 Clare 
Vill. Minstr. 1 . 210 Wishing to despise. .Brunts of fate and 
scorns of men. 

f c .At the first brunt : at the first charge or 
ousel ; fg. at starting, at first. Obs. 

1447 Bokenham Scytitys cxlviti, Though some of his men 
be overthrown at the first brunt, e 153a Ln. Berners Huon 
11883) 395 At the fyrste brountc the Almaynes were con- 
strayned to recule abackc. 1549 Coveruale lirastn. Ear. 
1 Cor. i. 23 A doctrine, that at the fyrste bruntc seemeth 
base and folyshc. 1693 Mem. Ct. Teckely 1. 44 They put 
them into disorder at the first brunt. 

3 . Shock, violence, or force (of an attack). 

(This more abstract sense was at first only vaguely evolved 

from the preceding, which it has now superseded. Phrases 
like brunt 0/toar, 0/battle , etc, connect 2 and 3.) 

a. of war, or of any material force. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. tt. (1590) 84 All the brunt and 
swaigh of that daies fight. 1614 Raleigh Hist . World in. 
42 Athens, .endured the hardest and worst brunt of Darius 
invasion. 1667 Boyle* Orig. Formes Qual. 40 Neither 
will it [Brasse] like Gold resist the utmost brunt of the Fire. 
1728 Morgan Algiers II. iv, 282 Utterly averse To stand 
the Brunt of another Engagement. 1809 Wellington Let. 
in Gurw. Disp. 1 V. 324 Bearing the first brunt of the enemy’s 
attack. 1862 Marsh Eng. Lang. ii. 29 1 1 was on the Cymry 
that the chief brunt of the contest fell. 

b. of an immaterial force. 

*573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 15, l must ncedes abide 
the brunt of his displeasure. 1662 Fuller Worthies { 1840) 

II. 447 When such prisoners .. have weathered out the 
brunt of that disease. 1774 Burke Atuer. Tax. Wks. 2842 
1. 175, I had rather bear the brunt of all his wit. 1827 
Dallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. iv. 198 Grindal ..bore the 
whole brunt of the queen’s displeasure. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(cd. 2) IV. 88 To avoid the brunt of their argument. 

4 . The chief stress or violence; crisis. (For¬ 
merly expressed by chief brunt, greatest brunt.) 

[1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1. i. 4 The first three, fiuc, 
or scuen rankcs..do bcare the chiefe brunt. 2665 Manley 
Grotius' Ltrw.C. Warrs 144 It had inabled him to bear the 
greatest brunt of Humane Affairs.] 1769 Robertson Chas. V, 

III , xi. 209 The wing of the French which stood the brunt of 
the combat. ^ 1815 Moore Lalla R. (1824)93 Now comes the 
brunt, the crisis of the day. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1872) 
I. vii. ix. 239 The brunt of the danger seems past. 2855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 241 But the English had borne 
the brunt of the fight. 1868 E. Edwards Ralegh 1 . vii. 220 
The brunt of the defence fell on ships, not on soldiers. 

+ 5 . A sudden effort, strain, or outburst; a * fit 
* spurt'. (Cf. 1 h.) Obs. 

c 1450 Merlin xviii. 282 Thci spored theire horse ouer 
the brigge at a brunt. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 
<Arb.) 76 lOxcn] they graunte to be not so good as horses 
at a sodeyne brunte, and (as we sayc) at a deade lifte. 1612 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. 22 It is but for a brunt of new- 
fangledncsse. a 1626 Bp. Andkewes Scrm. xix. (266x1 389 
His vigour is not brunts only, or starts, impetus. 1670 R. 
Rhodes Flora's Vagaries 58 It will be but one Brunt o’ th’ 
Old mans anger. 

0 . Comb ., as brunt-bearing adj. 

1654 Chapman Atphonsus Plays 1873 III. 243 Saxon lans- 
knights and brunt-bearing Switzers. 

9 tl Error for brute , Bruit. 

^1485 Digby Myst- (1882) iv. 52 Herd ye not the Kxcla- 
motion And the grete bruntc .. Crucyfy Iiyni I 1523 Ln. 
Berners Frotss. 1 . clxxxviii. 222 The brunt went y* he was 
chiefe heed of the prouostes treason. 

tBrunt, sb? Obs. rare- 1 . A bud, a ‘spur’ 
on a fmit tree. 

1668 Markham Way to Wealth No. 9. in. i. 97 You must 
ather your fruit clean, without leaves or brunts, .for every 
runt would be a stalk for fruit to grow upon. 

Brunt (brtmt), v. rare. [f. Brunt j£.i] 

+ 1 . intr. To make an assault or attack. Obs. 
<■1440 Eromp. Earv. 54 Bruntun, or make a soden stert- 
ynge, iusilio. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat . Anglo-Lat. 74 
They would brunt without a main force. 

2 . trans. To bear the brunt of, face boldly, rare. 
1859 l. Taylor Logic in Theol. X94 Brunting the chilling 
fogs of a winter’s afternoon, in England. 2859 G. M eredith 
R. Fevcrel iy. (2885) 29 4 Do you think they’ll ever suspect 
us?’ * What if they do? We must brunt it.’ 

Brunt, obs. and dial. pa. t. and pple. of Burn v- 
Brurde, var. of Brkrd, Obs., edge. 

Brus, obs. form of Brkwis. 

Bruschalle : see Brusual, Obs., brushwood. 
Bruse, obs. form of Broose, Bruise. 

Brusen, obs. form of bursten , Burst pa. pple. 
2601 Holland Plinyxx. v, Those w ho are brusen bellied, 
or have ruptures. 

fBrusory, -ury. Sc. Obs. [Cf. Brusit.] 
Embroidery. 

2523 Douglas rEneis xi. xv. 24 11 ys hosing schaneof wark 
of Barbary, In portratour of.subtell brusery [v.r. brusury.] 

Brush (brt>J), sb.l Forms: 5 brusche, 6 


brushe, 6- brush. [ME. brusche, a. OF. brosse , 
broce, broche brushwood (whence mod.F. brous- 
sailles: see Brusual). Dicz cites Fr. brossa , Sp. 
broza, It. bruslia , brushwood. Du Cange has 
med.E. bruscia , brocia , brossia, brozia , brucia, all 
in same sense. Diez lakes the late L. type as 
Hrustia , and refers it to 0110. burst, bursta 
bristle; cf, MUG. biirste brush. If bis conjectures 
are correct, brosse ‘ brush ’ and brosse 4 brushwood * 
were originally identical; but as Ihcir history in 
English shows no contact, it appears belter here to 
treat them apart: sec Brush sb . 2 ] 

1 . a. Loppings of trees or hedges; cut brush¬ 
wood (now in U. S.). b. A fagot or bavin of 
such brushwood. (Cf. Brash sb?) 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (Rolls Scr.* 8338 J>cy comaumlcd 
to al men lyk Wi]> brusch to come, & fylle Jx= dyk. c 2440 
Eromp. Parv. 54 Brusche, hr use us. 2530 I’also k. 201/2 
Brushe to make brushes on, bnydre. 1655 Gurnall Chr. 
in Arm. xiii. 218/2 One sin helps to kindle another; the 
less the greater, as the brush the loggs. 1690 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew , Brush, a small Faggot, to light the other at 
Taverns. 173a Du Foe Tour Gt. Frit. 1. 238 iP.t Small 
light bavins .. are called in the taverns a Brush. 2830 in 
W. Cobbct Rur. Rides D885) 11. 298 [To] supply the farm 
with poles and brush, and with everything wanted in the 
way of fuel. 1830 Galt Ltiwrie T. 111. ii. <1849* 86 The two 
boys would be found serviceable, cither in collecting the 
brush, or in burning off the jogs, i860 Bartlkit, Truth. 
for brushwood , is an Americanism, and. .comprises also 
branches of trees. 1880 IV. Cormvall Gloss. (E.D.S .), Brush , 
dried furze used for fires. 

2 . The small growing trees or shrubs of a wood ; 
a thicket of small trees or underwood. (Esp. in 
U. S., Canada, and Australia.) 

c 1440-1530 [see sense 1]. 1553 Brkndk Q. Curtins Pj, 
The inhabitcrs of the contrey were accustumed to ereape 
emonges the brushe like wild Wastes. 1613 Sylvester 
Elegic Sir IV. Sidney , Brush and Bryars (good for nought 
at all*. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 374 You shall never have 
clean underwood, hut shrubs and brushes. 1766 C. Beatty 
Two Months * Tonn 1768) 35 Grown up.. with small brush, 
or undcr-wood. 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Sir J. Banks <y 
F.mp. Moroceo t Mindless of trees, and brushes, and the 
brambles. 1820 Oxley N. S. Wales, The timber standing 
at wide intervals, without any brush or undergrowth, ibid. 
These plains or brushes are swamps in wet weather. 

13 . Stubble. Obs . or dial. 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. <1686) 343 They sowe wheat .again, 
upon the brush (as they call it i.c. upon the peas stubble. 
1790 Marshall Midi. Counties II. Gloss., Brush , stubble ; 
as a wheat-brush. 

4 . Comb., as brush-fagot , - heap, -pile ; also 
brush-apple, ‘the native Australian wood of 
Achras australis * v Trcas. Bot.) ; t brush-bill, 
a bill for cutting brushwood; brush-bush, a 
shrub (Eucryphia pinnata ) having pinnate leaves 
and single white flowers; brush-eherry, ‘the 
native Australian wood of Trochocarpa lau - 
rina ’ (Treas. Bol.) ; brush-kangaroo, a species 
of kangaroo inhabiting the Australian ‘ brush 1 ; 
brush-puller, a machine for pulling up brush¬ 
wood by the roots; brush-scythe, a scythe or 
sickle on a shaft for cutting brushwood; brush- 
turkey, an Australian bird (Talegalla Lathami ; 
brush-turnip (see quot.). 

1588 K. Parke tr. Mendoza's China 65 Pikes, targets., 
faunchcrs, brushebilles, holbards. 2606 Sir G. Goosecaphe 
in. i. in Bullen O. El. (2884) 111 . 44 She had as lieve lx 
courted with a "brush faggot as with a Frenchman. 1767 
A. Young Farmers Lett. 230 The fue-wood was most 
of it .. brush-faggots out of a wood, and but few of the 
small bush-faggots. 1809 W. Irving KnicktrE <1861* 141 
Me was a perfect "brush-heap in a blaze. 1830 Proc. 
R. Geog. Soc. 1 . 29 'Fhe.se dogs .. arc particularly useful 
in catching the bandicoots, the small "brush kangaroo, and 
the opossum. 1865 M rs. Whitney Gayiwrthys 11 . 257 The 
very chickens run under the fences and the "brushpile. 2573 
Tusser Hush. xvii. (1878)37 A "brush sithe and grasse sithe. 
2799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 210 To sow.."brush tur¬ 
nips, which are not expected to produce any roots, hut in 
the months of March and April afford an excellent food for 
ewes and lambs. 2847 Carpenter Zocl. §435 Termed..the 
"Brush Turkey , on account of the wattles with which its 
neck is furnished. 2852 W. Broderip Nole-bk. of Nat. 239 
The brush-turkey belongs to a family of birds, .which never 
incubate, but. .leave their eggs to the genial warmth of this 
half-natural, half artificial mother. 

Brush. (bn>J), sb? Forms : 4-6 brusshe, 5 
brusch(o, 7 brish, 6 - brush. [ML. brusshe , a. OF. 
brosse , broisse, identified by most French etymolo¬ 
gists with brosse brushwood (see Brush sb . 1 , the 
sense being supposed to be derived through that 
of ‘ bunch of broom or other shrub used to sweep 
away dust’: cf. Broom. But the history of the 
French words has not been satisfactorily made 
out: cf. MllG. biirste fem. ‘ brushfrom borste 
bristle, and sec Diez. Liltre, Scheler, Brachet.] 

A 1 . A utensil consisting of a piece of wood or 
other suitable material, set with small tufts or 
bunches of bristles, hair, or the like, for sweeping 
or scrubbing dust and dirt from a surface; and 
generally any utensil for brushing or sweeping. 

Brushes arc of many shapes, and of various materials 
according to use; instead of bristles there may be slender 
wires, vegetable fibres, feathers, etc. They arc named ac¬ 


cording to their use, as clothes-brush , hat-brush, shoe-brush , 
blacking-brush , hair-brush , nail-brush , tooth-brush , etc. 
A hard brush has stiff bristles ; a soft brush fine and 
flexible bristles. The chimney-sweep's brush and dust brush 
pass into a besom. 

1377 I.angl. E. PI. B. xiv. 460 Whi he lie haddc wasshen 
it [a coat] or wyped it with a brusshe. 1485 hiv. in Ripon 
Ch. Acts. 269 Unum brusshe, 2d. 1519 Horman Vutg. 115 

Olde men brusshed theyr dust ye clothes with cowc tayles : 
as we do with hear brnsshes. 2530 Palsgk. 182 Vues dc- 
erottoyres, a rubbyngc brusshe to make clcne clothes with. 
a 2598 Hakluyt Voy. 1 . 363 (R.), 200 brushes for garments 
tnonc made of swine haire*. 1609 C. Butlp;r Fem. Mon. v, 
.Move the cluster [of bees] gently with your brush, and drive 
them in. The Brush is a handfull of Rosemary, Hyssop, 
Fennell, or other herbes ; of Hazell, Withie, Plum-tree, or 
other boughs; or rather of boughes with hearbs, bound 
taper-wise together. 2629 in Pitcairn's Crlm. Trials 111 . 
478 Ane kamc-cai.se, with ane brusch, with ccrtane other 
nocessaris. 1758 Johnson idler So. 5 f it If a coat lx 
spotted, a lady has a brush. 1873 Black /V. Thule xvii. 
275 You want a hard brush to brush sunlight off a wall. 

2 . An instrument consisting of a bunch of hairs 
attached to a straight handle, for applying moisture 
to a surface, moist colours in painting, colouring, 
and similar purposes. 

These also vary greatly in size, from a small brush composed 
of a few'fine elastic hairs of the sable, etc. fixed ill a fine 
quill, to the large and coarse brushes of the Jiouse painter or 
plasterer (sonic of which have the hairs in distinct bunches . 

1483 Cath. Angl. 46 A Brusch for pay liter y s, <«*A*/.v. 1677 
Moxon Meek. E.xcrc. 11703 249 Brishes, of three sorts, u/. 
A .Stock Brish, a Round Brish, and a Pencil. With these 
Brishes, they wet old Walls before they mend them. 2703 
Art's hnprov. 1. 63 Take a fine Hogs-Hair-Brtish; with 
this, job and beat over your Work gently, that the Gold 
may be pressed in close. 1702 Gmtl. Mag. Apr. iz*i 
Rub it over all the joints .. witn a painter's brush. 1804 
11 uddkseokp IViceam. Chaplet 136 No painter that’s living 
can handle a brush ! 1859 Gullicr Tim ijs Paint, vg 

Brushes of brown sable are generally made by the inser¬ 
tion of the hair into quills; hence the size of the brush 
is recognised by the various names of the birds which supply 
the quills employed—as eagle, svzan iof\arious sizes', goose, 
duck, and crow. Ibid . The smaller kinds of brushes arc 
still sometimes termed ‘ pencils 

b. The painter’s art or professional skill 
Ilrolher of the brush : artisl. 

1687 Bp.Cartwright in Hist. Magd.Cotl. <()xf. Hist. Soc. 

143 Pray make use of my Brother of the Brush. 1759 Siekni. 
Tr. Shandy (1793’ 1 . 133 The honourable devices which the 
l’entagraphic Bretheren of the brush have shewn in taking 
copies. 1789 Wolcott tP. Pindar Subj.for Eawt. Wks. 
1812 11 . 136 The world ne'er said nor thought it of th> 
Brush. 2823 Byron's Wks. 1S46 585 1 A young American 
brother of the brush. 1836 Praeij/Vzv/m, Sk. J ng. l.ad r, 1 f! 
to-morrow Cuuld manage just for half-an-hour Sir Joshua’s 
brush to borrow. Mod. There is another picture from the 
same brush. 

3 . Any brush-like bunch or tuft. 

a. generally. 

2582 J. Bell ffoddon's Ans:i>. Osor. 258 b, Tliys vayuc- 
glorious proud pccockc is bedeckt with, .glittering plumes, 
wrapt up together in a great brush. 2870 IIookek Stud 
Flora 473 F.quisetum arvense. .the barren stem terminates 
ill an abrupt brush of branches. 

b. The bushy tail, or bushy part of ihe tail, of an 
animal; spec, lliai of the fox. 

1675 [see 10]. 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Creto, Brush . a 

Fox's Tail. 1735 Somerville Chase in. 145 His Brush he 
drags, And sweeps the Mire impure. 1774 Golhsm. Nat. 
Hist 11 . 190 11 is (the fox’s] tail is called his brush or drag. 
1784 Cow re r Task vi. 317 The squirrel, flippant, .whisks h > 
brush, i860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. Ill. txxxix. 114 
If the landed interest took the same courses in fox-hunting, 
it would be easy to foretell how many brushes they would 
bring home. 1883 J. Mackenzie Day-danm in Dark I'l. 
162, 1 tied the brush of the tail [of the gemsbuck] to Blue- 
buck's saddle. 

4 . Entom. A brush-like organ on the legs of 
bees and other insects. 

1828 Stark Elan. Nat. Hist . II. 201 Tarsi short, with no 
brush beneath. 2861 IIllme tr. Motjttm-Tandon 11. 111. 208 
I he legs of the Bee. .have the first joint of the tarsus dilated 
.. 1 is inner surface is provided with several rows of stiff hairs 
placed transversely, which gives to this part the name of the 
* brush 

5 . Metallic bush : ‘a bundle of fine wires fixed 
in an insulating handle. Used for faradisation of 
less sensitive parts in anesthetic conditions ’ (Spd. 
See. Lex.) ; also a wire hair-brush. 

0 . Electricity, a. A brush-like discharge of spaiks. 
b. A piece of metal terminating in metallic wires, 
or strips of flexible metal, used for securing good 
metallic connexion between two portions of an 
electrical instrument. 

1789 Nicholson in Phil. Trans. LXX 1 X. 275 When the 
intensity was greatest, brushes, of a different kmd from the 
former, appeared. 1803 Med. PAys. Jrnl. IX. 390 Some¬ 
what like a little brush deflagration. 184a W. Grove Corr. 
Ehys. Forces led. 6) 75 The electric spark, the brush, and 
similar phenomena. C1865 J. Wyloe in Circ. St . i. 174/2 
When any pointed object is presented to an electrised sur¬ 
face, the spark. .Incomes converted into a brush-like form ; 
hence the term 'electric brush*. 2883 Emnvledgc 13 July 
24/2 One of the brushes of the commutator presses the 
insulating piece. 

7 . Optics. Bright or dark figures accompanying 
certain phenomena observed in polarized light, 
which by ihcir shaded and ill-defmed edges com¬ 
bined with variations of breadth suggest the idea 
of brushes. 
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1817-45 Herschel Light in Encycl. Metrop. 559. 1857 

Lloyd Wave Theory Light 193 The dark brushes, whicn 
cross the entire system of rings. Ibid . 122 Haidinger 
brushes .. two brushes, of a pale orangc-yellow colour, the 
axis of which coincides always with the track of the plane 
of polarization. 1878 Glrney Crystallog. m In certain 
adjustments of the polariscope.. two dark brushes run across 
the rings. 

II. from Brush v . 2 

8. A brushing; an application of a brush. 

1822 Scott Nigel xxxvii, He .. gives his beaver a brush, 
and cocks it in the face of all creation. Mod. Give your 
hair a brush. 

9 . A graze, esp. on a horse’s leg. (cf. Brush v . 2 6.) 

1710 Loud. Gaz. No. 4649/4 A Grey Gelding, .having, .a 

Brush in the right Hip. 

III. attrib . and Comb. 

10 . si ph pit allrib. Brush-like. 

1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1044/4 A dark brown Xag.. a brush 
tail, if not cut since stolen. 1703 Ibid. No. 3895/4 Lost. .a 
large liver-colour’d and white Spaniel, with a brush Tail. 
1711 Ibid. No. 49x1/4 A whisk Tail and brush Mane. 

11 . General relations: a. attributive, as brush- 
drop ^, -play, -power, -work ; b. objective, as brush- 
maker , •manufacturer \ C. similative and parasyn- 
thetic, as brush form, - like , - shaped, - tailed. 

1878 Symonds Sopipi. M. Angelo A rich Embroidery 
Bedews my face from *hrush-drop.'» thick and thin.. 1872 
Watts Diet. Client. II. 402 Electric discharge, especially in 
the 'brush-form, frequently takes place in curves. 1859 
Todd Cycl. Anal, 4 / 'hys. V. 478/2 This end of the hair is 

. more or less ragged and ’brush-like. 1709 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4538 4 Joseph Wheeler. ’Brushmaker by Trade. 1812 
Examiner 12 Oct. 650/2 W. Jones .."brush manufacturer. 

1884 St. James's Gaz. 24 Jan. 6, 2 An appearance of fusion 
obtained by a delicate dexterity of ' brush-play (in painting]. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 10 Mar. 4 ^2 His "bru^h-power was not 
more remarkable than his vision. 1880 Gray Pot. Tc.xt-bk. 
400 ’Brush-shaped, .made up of numerous spreading hairs, 
etc. in a tuft, as the stigmas of Grasses. 1853 Kingsley 
UyPatia xxi. 258 Fom or five brace of tall ’brush-tailed 
greyhounds. 1868 I Bust. Lond. News 11 Apr., There is no 
obtrusively pretentious 'brushwork nor garish colouring. 

12 . Special combs. : brush-burn, an inflamma¬ 
tion or sore caused by violent friction ; brush- 
gold fainting , gold pigment for applying with a 
brush ; brush-grass, Andropogon Gryllu$\ brush- 
iron-ore, brush-ore. an iron ore found in the 
Forest of Dean (see quols.); brush-pencil, an 
artist’s colour brush ; brush-tea (see quot.) ; 
brush-tongued a., having a tongue tipped with a 
brush-like cluster of filaments; brush-wheel, u)a 
kind of friction-wheel which turns another similar 
wheel by means of bristles, cloth, leather, etc., fixed 
on their circumferences; b a circular revolving 
brush used for polishing, etc. 

1861 Rkabk Cloister 4 //. I. 13 Margaret Van Eyck gave 
him a little 'brush-gold, and some vermilion. 1633 Gerard 
Herbal 1. xxii. *Brushgra>se. 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth tv. < 1723* 197 MineraferriStaluctica . .called * Brush- 
Iron-Ore. 1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 932 The Iron-Ore., is 
found in great abundance . .The best, which they call their 
Brush-Ore, is of a Blewish colour. 1831 J Holland Manuf. 
Metals I. 33 A curious stalactite, rich in iron, and termed 
brush ore, from its being found hanging from the tops of 
caverns in stria: resembling a brush. 1703 Art's Improi•. I. 
41 With a 'Brush-Pencil, Marble the tiling you would Var¬ 
nish. 1813 Mi lburs Orient. Comm. II. 525 "Brush Tea -so 
called from the leaves being twisted into small cords like 
pack-thread, about 1^ to 2 inches long. 1880 St. James's 
Budget 17 Sept. 12/2 Regions where humming-hirds and 
’brush-tongued lories abound. 1875 Urk Diet. Arts I. 548 
Wheels, .made to turn each other by means of bristles fixed 
in their circumference; these are called "brush wheels. 

Brush (brrj), sbA In 5 broush, Sc. brwhs, 
6 brous, 5 6 brusche. [? f. Brush r. 1 ] 

1 . A forcible rush, a hostile collision or encounter; 
in later use, chiefly a short but smart encouiiler. 

<11400 Alexander 783 With slik a brout & a brusche 
\Dubl. MS. broush] bataill a-sembild. C1425 Wystoun 
Cron. vm. xvi. 120Than thai layid on dwyhs for dwyhs [ = 
dush], Mony a rap and mony a brwhs. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 51 The tansis and grit speiris with [thair] 
force. Maid sic ane brusche vponc the bardit horss. Ibid. 
III. 186 The fcildis baith togidder thair did june, With 
sic ane brous quh ill. mony speris brak. a 1600 Rob. Hood 
(Ritson) 11. xx. 31 His courage was flush, he'd venture a 
brush. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4* Cr. v. iii. 34 Tempt not yet 
the brushes of the warre. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1869) 
312 Let us go and have t' other Brush with them. 1829 
M arryat /•'. Mild/nay iv, I became a scientific pugilist, and 
now and then took a brush with an oldster, i860 Kingsley 
Misc. 1 . 18 A smart brush with the Spaniards. 

b. Hence At a brush , al the first brush , + to 
stand brush. 

a 1400 Alexander 2133 (Dubl. MS.) pe folke of pe cite .. 
barred brcmcly at a brush be foure brod }ates. 1756 R. 
Symmer in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 460 IV. 378 The French will 
not carry the place at a brush. 1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Pindartana \Vks. 1812 IV. 73 Love will stand brush against 
all wind and weather. 

2 . fig, Cf. * rub’. 

>593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. iii. 3 Salsbury..who in rage 
forgets Aged contusions, and all brush of Time. 1676 
Hale Contempl. 1. (1689) 161 Though an humble man 
may upon the very score of his humility and meekness, re¬ 
ceive a brush in the world. 1800 Wellington Let. in Gurw. 
Disp. I. 121, 1 have given them a brush through Colonel 
Pater, and have Informed him that the system has not been 
hitherto approved. 

3 . ? A slight attack of illness. (Cf. Brash.) 


>733 Swift's Corr. II. 717, 1 [Dr. Sheridan] hope nothing 
ails ner but a brush. 

f Brush, sbA, Obs., a variant of Bruchus, Bruke. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xxxiii. 4 Gedcrede togiderc shul be 3oure 
spoilcs, as is gedered brush [1388 brake]. 

Brush (bn?J), v . l Also 4-5 brusche(n, 5 
brusahe. [Perh. identical with F. brosser inlr. 

* to dash through dense underwood said of a slag 
or a hunter, which Littre separates from brosser 
Irans. Mo brush’, and refers immediately to brosse 
‘ brushwood \ But it is possible that the Eng. 
word is onomatopoeic, or that onomatopoeia has 
affected its use : cf. rush and br- words like brasl 
(burst), break, bruise. In modern use, also affected 
by Brush vA, esp. in sense 4.] 

+ 1 . intr. To rush with force or speed, usually 
into collision. Obs. cxc. as influenced by Brush 
see quot. 1S63 in 4. 

a 1400 Alexander 963 And hehalKfurthonhede.. Brusches 
douue by he berne K bitterly wepis. ? a 1400 Morte Arth. 
3681 Than brothely they bekyre with boustouse tacle, 
Bruschese boldlyc one burde. c 1400 Destr. Troy 1 192 Bothe 
batch on bent brusshet to-gedur. Ibid. 10969 Pantasilia .. 
brusshet intobatcll. 1513 Douglas sEneis x. xiv. 192 Furth 
bruschit the sawle with gret si re in ys of blude.. 1647 "'• 
Browne Polex. 1. 78 For feare to brush at the iniquity of 
men, betray ye the cause of the gods? a 1650 in Fumiv. 
Percy Polio I.388 His cares brushed out of blood. 

+ 2 . Ira pis. To force, or drive with a rush. Obs , 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. yin. xiii. 93 (Jam. ) Wpc he stwrly 
bruschyd the dure, And laid it flatlyngis in the flure. a 1460 
Play Sacrament 649 Brushe them hens bothe & that anon. 
e 1470 Henry Wallace x. 28 IJlud fra byrneis was bruschyt 
on the greyn. 

3 . intr. To burst away with a rush, move off 
abruptly, be gone, decamp, make off. 

1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Brush , to Fly or Run away. 
1718 Prior Poems 63 Off they brush'd, both. Foot and 
Hor>e. 1728 Vanbrugh & Cib. Pp’ov. Hush. 11. i. 48, 1 be- 
lievc 1 had as good brush off. 1730 Fielding Authors 
lane 1. vii, Come, Sir, will yuu please to brush? 1820 
Byron More. Mag. Ixv, lie brush'd apace O11 to the abbey 
1833 Hi. Martineau Berkeley the B. 1. viii. 154 Enoch 
brushed out of the door. 1842 Barham Ingot. Ley. <1877' 
204 And one Sergeant Matcham had brush’d with the dibs. 

■ Blending this with Brush vA 

4 . inlr. To move briskly by, through , or against 
anything, grazing it or sweeping it aside in passing. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Seh\ 143 'To brush through many 
atoms of room. 171* Addison Sped, No. 53c f 1 A pretty 
young thing .. brushing by me. 1713 Guardian No. 163 
11756 II. 316 The servants, .begin to brush very familiarly 
by me. 1821 Clare IV//. Minstr. I. 13 Often brushing 
through the dripping grass, a 1845 Hooo 2 Peacocks 0/ 
Betf. ii, They brush between the Churchyard's humble 
walls. *863 Gko. Eliot Romola 111. xxv, He had brushed 
ng2inst a inan whose face he had not stayed to recognise. 
1885 Browning Perishtah 9 Where dogs brush by thee and 
express contempt. 

Brush, bruj \,vA Also 5 brusche, 5 -6brusshe, 
brushe, 7 brish. [f. Brush sbA ; or ad. F. bros¬ 
ser, similarly formed from brosse .] 

1 . tp’ans. To pass a brush briskly across (a sur¬ 
face), so as to sweep off dirt, dust, or light particles, 
or to smooth the surface ; as to brush a coat, a hat, 
one’s hair, a person (i.c. his clothes or hair). 

^ 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Balecs Bk. (i868‘ 180 To 
brusche hem [robes] clcnly. 1577 Hellowes Giicuara's Ep. 
162 To brushe, and lay vp their apparel. 1599 Shaks. Much 
Ado in. ii. 41 A brushes his hat a mornings. 1664 Ev elyn 
Kal. Hort. *1729 204 Brush and cleanse them from the Dust. 
1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 11. 160 He served the Squire, and 
brushed the coat he made. 1812 I. & II. Smith Rej. Addr.'ii. 
(1873112 Molly .. brushed it with a broom. 1837 M arryat 
Olla Podr. xxxii, The children could not be brushed, for 
the brushes were in the .. bag. Mod. The nurse brushes 
the children's hair. ‘They were washing and brushing 
themselves in the inn.’ 

+ b. fig. To thrash : esp. in To brush opus coat 
for hippi. Obs. (Cf. to dust opu's jacket.) 

1665 Surv. Aff. Netherl. 61 Colonel Balfour, and his Eng¬ 
lish, having brushed the Spaniards, the States capitulated. 
1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 209 They had their Coats soundly 
brushed by them. 1783 Ainsworth Eat. Diet. (Morelb it, 
Converro, to beat one, to brush his coat for him. 

c. with coppipl., as to brush {a thing) clean, etc., 
to brush down, etc. 

1839 Dickens Nidi. Nick, iv, His hair.. was brushed stiffly 
up from a low, protruding forehead. 1858 Glenny Gard. 
Everyday Bk. 279 Sweeping away all dead leaves, and fre- 

ucntly brushing down the shelves. 1879 Browning Ivan 
__ z». 70 His broad hands smoothed her head, as fain to brush 
it free From fancies. 

d. absol. Also to brush away : see Away 7 . 

1854 M rs. Gaskell North 4 S. iv, She showed it by brush¬ 
ing away viciously at Margaret's hair. Mod. You brush too 
hard ! 

2 . To brush up : to brighten up by brushing, to 
free from dtisl or cobwebs, to furbish up, rub up, 
renovate ; afso jig. to revive or refresh one’s ac¬ 
quaintance with anything. (Pope associates this 
with using a brush in painting, but perhaps only 
by a word-play.) 

a 1600 A. Scott Eagle 4 Robin in Ever Green (1761) 1 . 233 
Proud Pecocks .. Bruscht up thair Pens that solemn Day. 
*605 Chatman, etc. in Shaks. C . Praise 69 You should 
brushe vp iny old Mistrcsse. a 1744 Pope (J.) You have 
commissioned me to paint your shop, and I have done my 
best to brush you up like your neighbours. 1788 Ld. Shet- 


held in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1861) II. 220 Nickolls .. 
was happy in brushing tip his acquaintance with you. 1832 
Ht. Martineau Each. Alt L 5 She must brush up her 
French. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre x, I brushed up my re- 
collections of the map of Englaud. 

3 . To brush ( a thing) over : to paint or wet its 
surface with a brush; to paint lightly ; also fig. 

1628 Earle Microcosm, xxxiii. 72 Practise him a little in 
men, and brush him over with good company. 1677 Moxon 
Mec/t. Exerc. (1703) 249 They finish tbc Plastering .. by .. 
brishing it over with fair water. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Vert ties A need. Paint. (1786) III. 9 It is just brushed over 
for the lights and shades. 1799 G. Smith Leiboratory I.39 
Brush them over with brandy. 

4 . To rub softly as with a brush in passing ; to 
graze lightly or quickly, as in passing. 

1647 H.More Cupid's CoPifi . xxiii. 171 My mightie wings 
high stretch’d..! brush the starres. 1698 Dryden /Eneid 
iv. 839 And brush the liquid Seas with lab’ring Oars. 1725 
Pope Odyss. lx. 569 1 1 almost brush’d the helm. 1790 A. 
Wilson Morning, To spurn dull sleep and brush the flowery 
dale. 1850 Blackie sEschylus I. 31 Light with swift foot 
she brushed the doorstead. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus lxiv. 
270 Light Zcphyrus even-breathing Brushes a sleeping sea. 
fig, 1807-8 W. Irving Sa/mag. (18241 94 [They] have 
been brushed rather rudely by the hand of time. 

b. intr. To come lightly agaipist with the im¬ 
pact of a brush. 

1649 Selden Laws Eng. 1. lix. (1739^ in He became so 
great, that his Feathers brushed against the Kings Crown. 

+ C. trans. To draw or pass (anything) lightly 
like a brush over (something). Obs. rare. 

a 1700 Drvdkn (J.) A thousand nights have brush'd their 
balmy wings Over these eyes. 

5 . To remove (dust, etc.) with a brush, to sweep 
(away . Also transf. and fig. To sweep away as 
with a brush, to carry off lightly in passing. 
(Usually with advb. or prep, adjunct.) 

c 1631 Milton Arcades xv. 48 From the boughs brush off 
the evil dew. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 15 The Cows 
and Goats .. That..brush the Dew. 1813 Byron Giaour 
(Orig. Draft) ii. If. .the transient breeze, .brush one blossom 
from the trees. 1814 Southey Roderick xvi, She brush’d 
away the dews. 1835 M arryat Jacob P'aithf. xxxix, Tom 
passed the back of his hand across his eyes io brush away 
a tear, i860 Holland Miss Gilbert ii. 41 Brushing tears 
from his eyes. 1884 Manch. Exam. 26 Nov. 5/1 It is surely 
high time to brush this nonsense away. 1886 Manch. Exam. 
8 Jan. 6/1 Brushing the snow and slush into little mounds. 

6. To injure or hurt by grazing ; said esp. of a 
horse grazing his fetlock with the shoe or noof of 
the fellow foot. Also absol. 

1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2661/4 A grey Gelding about 15 
hands..his Knees brush’d. 1868 Bp. Fraser in Life\ 1887) 
158^ I hope he [a horse] does not 'cut' or ‘brush’ in his 
action. 1886 Sat. Ret. 6 Mar. 327/2 Such severe and., 
unnecessary pain, as the horse [inflicts] by hitting or brush¬ 
ing himself behind. 

Bru’shable, a. rare. [f. prec. + -able.] 
Capable of being brushed. 

Mod. Everything to be readily washable and brushable. 

+ Brushal. Obs. In 5 bruschalle, brus- 
shayle, brushaly. [a. F. broussaille, f. brosse 
brushwood : see -AL5.] Brushwood, underwood. 

1430 Lydg. Chron. Troy v. xxxvii, He kepeth him close Io 
in yonder caue Amonge brusshayle. c 1440 Promp. Part*. 
54 Bruschallc [A', brushaly], sarmen turn, ramentum , in 
rado, ram alia , arbustum. 

Brushed (brrjt), ppl. a. Also brosshen, 
brusht. [f. Brush v.~ or sb.- + -ED.] Swept or 
smoothed with a brush ; grazed; furnished with a 
* brush ’. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 180 
Lett neucr wollyn cloth.. passe a scuenyght to be vnbrosshen 
and shakyn. 1580 Baret Alv. B 1415 Brushed : swept .. 
versus. 1649 G. Daniel Tr inarch.. Hen. V, st. 264 Brusht 
Gallants now they went. 1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2627/4 A 
Black Roan Horse..the near Knee brush’d. 1711 ‘J. Dis¬ 
taff’ Char. Don. Sachcverellic ri Brush'd Beavers, and 
Formal Cravats. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. iii,. Purse¬ 
mouthed, crane-necked, clean-brushed, pacific individuals. 

Brusher (brr J^j). [f. Brush v . 2 + -eh 1 .] One 
who brushes, or uses a brush. 

1598 Florio, Scof atore, a sweeper, a brusher. 1599 Breton 
Praise Vert . Ladies (1876) 59 Ifhe bee a good brasher, shee 
is a good laundrer. 1651 G. Herbert Jacula Prudent urn 
(ed. 2), Critics are like brashers of noblemen's clothes, 
b. techpi. in various trades. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 204 Operatives engaged in our 
woollen manufacture :—Wool-sorters .. pressers, brushers, 
and steamers. *868 Derby Mercury 18 Feb., He was en¬ 
gaged as a * brusher ’ to some men who were blasting, 
t C. slang. Obs. 

1690 B. E. Dtct.Cant.Crew,Brusher,zn exceeding full Glass. 
tBru’shet. Obs. In 4 brusschet, 5 bruschet. 
[a. OF. brotssele , *broussette, dim. of brosse brush¬ 
wood.] Underwood ; a small thicket or covert. 

c 1380 Sir Femmb. 800 1 n hat ilke brusschet by i v. housant 
of oh«r and mo. c 1500 Partcnay 3299 Thys bruschet made 
put in-to on bepe. 164^ W. Hooke A rzu-Eng. Scence , 
Bands of Souldiers lying in ambush here uuder the fearn 
and brushet of the Wildernes. 

tBru’shiness. Obs. [f. Brushy + -ness.] 
Brushy quality, shaggy roughness. 

1659 H. More Immort. Soul m. xxxL (1662) 148 Con¬ 
sidering the brushincss and angulosity of the parts of the 
Air, a more than ordinary Motion .. may very well prove 
painful to the Soul. 

Brushing' (brtrjig), vbl. sb. Also 6 broshyng. 
[f. Brush v . 1 or vA + -ikg C] 
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11 . Cutting of brushwood, twigs, etc. Obs. 

15*3 MS. Ace. St. John's IIos/>. Canterb., For toppyng 
of xij treys & broshyng. 

2 . Sweeping or smoothing (as) with a brush. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture (1868) 180 Ouer moche 
bruschynge werethe cloth lyghtly. 1851 H. Mayo Pop. 
Superst. <ed. 2) 151 Transverse brushings with the hand. 
1858 G lenny Gara. Everyday Bk. 93/1 The Lawn now re* 
quires frequent brushing, rolling, and mowing. 

3 . at/rib., as in brushing-tab/e; also brushing- 
machine, a name applied to various contrivances 
acting as brushes for smoothing, dressing flax, etc. 

*575 Richmond. Wills (1853) 246 Bruss hinge stoule, one 
chyste, and one chare. 1610 Alihorp MS. in Simpkinson 
Washingtons Introd. 3 A lowe bedsted .. a brushing table. 
1624 Ibid. 54 The nursery and brushing chamber. 

Brushing, ppL a. [f. Brush v. », - + -ixo 2 .] 

1 , That brushes (in various senses of the verb). 

1513 Douglas AEneis 11. ix. (viii.) 103 The fomy rivair or 

flude ..with his bruscheand faird of waiter broun. 1597 
Drayton Mortimer. 43 The brushing murmure stills her 
| Hero] like a song. 1642 H. More Song of Soul 1. 11. xci, 
Blown away with strongly brushing winds. 1854 Gilfillan 
Wks. 126 The swift brushing wing of a bird. 

2 , Having a brushing tail. 

1733 Fielding Quix. in Eng. 11. v, A brushing fox in 
yonder Wood, Secure to find we seek. 

3 , Rushing, brisk. 

179a Osbaldistone Brii. Sportsm. 79/2 A horse should 
have his brushing galop in a morning before watering. 1824 
Scott Redgauntlet lei. vii, 1 .. assured him a brushing gal¬ 
lop would dp his favourite no harm. 

Brushite (brzrjait). Min. [Named after Prof. 
Brush of Yale College, U. S.: sec -itkJ A hy¬ 
drous phosphate of lime occurring in small crys¬ 
tals in the rock guano of Aves Island and Sombrero 
in the Caribbean Sea. 

1880 Dana Min. § 292 D, Guano is bone-phosphnte of 
lime..mixed with the hydrous phosphate, brusliite. 

Brashless v br» JK^), a. [f. Brush sb:- + -less.] 
Without a brush; having no brush. Hence 
Brushlesanesa. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 484 The brilliant finish of the 
brushless fox. 1880 Miss Broughton Sec. Tk. 1 . vi. 81 A 
dressing and undressing without any toilet apparatus, an 
absolute brushlessness, comblessness. 

Brnsliman(brzrjm&n). [f. Brush $b. 2 + Man.] 
One who uses a brush ; a painter. 

a 1819 Wolcott (P, Pindar) Wks, (1830) 138 <D.) How 
difficult in artists to allow To brother brushtnen even a grain 
of merit ! 

t Brtrshment. Obs. rare. [f. Brush sb. 1 + 
-mknt, with collective sense.] Prunings or lop¬ 
pings of trees; cut brushwood. 

1591 Rastall Statutes, Chart. Forestes § 14 Those which 
beare vpon their backes brushment, barko, or coale to sell 
{Latin busca/n , corticem, vei carbon? m\ 

Brushwood (bnrjwud). [f. Brush sb. 1 ] 

1 . Cut ot broken twigs or branches ; small wood. 

1637 Bury Wills (1850) 169, I owe Danyetl Whitacre. for 

three loades of brushe wood. 1783 Cowpfr Task iv. 381 1 Ier 
scanty stock of brush wood, blazing clear. 1818 Hawthorne 
Arner. Note-bks. (18791 II. 44 A load of dry brushwood. 

Jig. a 1613 Overhury Neioes Chimney Com. Wks. 11856) 
199 Wit is brushwood, judgement timber : the one gives the 
greatest flame, the other yeelds the durables! heat. 1649 
G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, ccxx, Lopt Koyaltie, is ever 
to the Bold Attemptor, worth his pains; the Brush-wood's 
gold. 1682 Dryoes Relig. Laid 269 Vain traditions stopped 
the gaping fence. .What safety from such brushwood helps 
as these? 

2 . Small growing trees and shrubs; thicket, 
underwood. 

1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 1. § 2 Land that is suffered to 
lie waste .. will be overspread with brush-wood, brambles, 
thorns. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxvi, Little dingles of stunted 
brushwood. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 235 They all 
three made off.. through thickets and brushwood. 

attrib. 1855 Russell The War xxviii. 250 Brushwood 
glades and remote dells. 

Brushy (brzrji), a 3 [f. Bitusn sb 3 + -vb] 

Clothed or covered with * brush ’ or brushwood. 

1719 London & W ise Cotnpl. Card, xxix, The Elms, .must 
be good Brushy Trees from Top to Bottom. 1874 Coues 
Birds N.-W. 145 It frequents brushy hilltops. 1882 Century 
Mag. June 2x1 The wren Comes, .from its brushy den. 

Brushy, aj [f. Brush jA 2 + -yA] Brush¬ 
like; bushy, shaggy. 

1673 Grew Anat. Roots 1. i. §7 Roots, .neither Ramifi'd, 
nor yet Brushy, or divided at the 'lop into several 1 small 
Strings. 1687 Loud. Gas. No. 2273/4 U)st. .Setting Dog.. 
a black Ear, and along brushy Tail. 1835 Frasers Mag. 
XI. 141 His hair was. .thick and brushy. 

b. Comb., as brushy-looking. 

188a Garden 29 Apr. 286/2 Brushy-looking white blooms. 
tBru’Sit, ppl. a. Sc. Obs. Also 6 brysit. 
[In form this agrees with the pa. pple. of Brui.sk v., 
but the connexion of sense is not manifest. The 
sense recalls med.L. brustus, brusdus, brosdtts ** 
brodatus , brudatus, Fr. hr ode, embroidered; of. 
Bruskry.] Embroidered. 

a 1450 Holland Houlatexxx i, The said persevantis gyde 
was grathit I ges Brush with ane grene tre, gudly and gay. 
1513 Douglas rEneis 1. ix. 123 Ane riche garmont brysit 
with stif gold wire. Ibid. ill. vii. 25 Brush clathis, and 
riche wedis. Ibid. xr. xv. 22 Of nedill wark all brusyt wss 
his cote. 

t Brusk, a. Obs. Her. An obsolete name for the 
colour tawny or orange. 


i486 Bk. Si. Albans, Her. A iij, An Ametist a dusketli 
ston, brusk hit is called in army*. 156a Leigh Armory 200 
The Colour, Bruske, which is betweene Geules and tawny. 
1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 146 Tawney was named Bruske. 
1688 R, Holme Armoury 1. 12/1 Tawny or Orange colour 
.. in Blazon .. is termed by some old Heraulds, Bruske. 

Brusk,©, obs. foim of Brusque. 

Brusket, obs. form of Brisket. 
t Brusle, v. Obs. rare~ x . [Origin uncertain : 
cf. Bkustle.] trans . ?To crack ; to bruise a little. 

16*4 Fletcher Wife for Month 11. vi. Two broken citi¬ 
zens. Break 'em more; they are but bruslcd yet ! 

Brusle, obs. and north, f. Bir.slk, Bristle. 
tBruslery. Obs. [Cf. Broileky : also 
Bristle.] Disturbance. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. VIU , 1 . 886 This pryvate cace of 
Reneger hath made all this bruslery. 

t BrusoTe. Obs. [a. F. brussoles 1 perh. a form 
of rissole with an epenthetic b ’ (Uttre).l A ranout 
of braised veal. S 

1706 Phillips, Brusoles or Bursotes < Fr. in Cookery', 
Stakes of Veal or other .Meat well season'd, in order to be 
laid in a Stew-pan between thin slices of Bacon, and baked 
between two Fires. 17*4 Ramsay Health 69 The collar'd 
veal.. Pigs ii la braise , the tansy and bra sole. 

Brusor, -our, -ure, var. of Brusure, Obs., 
wound, fracture. 

Brusque (brusk, bnir'sk), a. Also 7 brusk(e. 
9 brusk. [a. F. brusque, according to Littre, etc., 
adapted in 16th c. Irom Italian brttsco ‘soure, 
tartc, eagre, briske, vnripc ; also sonre- or grim- 
looking’ ^Florio); cf. Sp. and Pg. brusco ‘ rude, 
]>eevish, ill-tempered, roughly hasty’. The ulte¬ 
rior history is uncertain : one conjecture refers it 
to the Celtic words mentioned under Brisk, which 
is hardly likely, if the Romanic word appeared 
first in Italian. See Diez and Litlre. Commonly 
spelt brusk in ihe 17th c., but now usually spelt 
and often pronounced as French. (Cl. also Brusrly. ] 
+ 1 . Tart. ( = It. brusco.) Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 152 The thin and bruske harsh 
wine nourisheth the Iwxly lesse. 11752 Lady M. W. Mon¬ 
tague Lett. Ixxvi. IV. 23 A sort of wine they call hrusco.] 
2. Somewhat rough or rude in manner; blunt, 
* offhand ’. 

1651 Relb). Wot ton. 11685* 582 The Scotish Gentlemen .. 
lately sent to that King, found .. hut a brusk welcome. 
1757 H. Walpole Corr. 11837) I- 37° This sounds brusque, 
hut 1 will explain it. 1826 Disraeli Vn>. Grey 11. xv. So 
Yes, lively enough, but I wish her manner was less brusque. 
1870 — Lot hair xlvi. 243 He was brusk, ungracious, scowl¬ 
ing, and silent. 1879 M* CaRihy thru Times 11 . xxii. 123 
His blunt, brusque ways of speaking and writing. 

Brusque (see prec. , v. [f, prcc. adj ] 

1 . with impers. obj. To brusque it: to assume a 
brusque manner, to ‘ do it ’ brusquely. 

1826 Scott If ’oodst. <x832) I. 150 I'll e'en brusque it a 
little, .and try' if I can bring him to a more intelligible mode 
of speaking. 

2 . trans. To treat brusquely or with scant cour¬ 
tesy, to treat in an off-handed way. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XIII. 530 Even in this first dialogue 
he brusques Tasso. 1839 Ibid. XX. 427 From the outset 
Blackwood domineered over and brusqued him. 1862 M. 
Napier Life Vise. Dundee II. 292 No disposition to slur 
over, or brusque the question. 

Bru’squely, cuiv. [f. as prec. 4 -t.y 2 : sec also 
Brussly.J In a brusque manner ; off-handedly. 

X671 True Non-Conj. 85 Our Ix>rd..doth brusklydecline, 
to he so much as an amicable trister. 1842 Mrs. Browning 
Grk. Chr. Poets 15 She .. rather brusquely proposes their 
mutual marriage. 1882 B. Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Scrv. 11 . 
xx. 232 The man refused most brusquely. 

Bru'squeness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being brusque or off-handed ; blunt- 
ness. 

1859 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 11. II. vii. 137 Their sensi¬ 
tiveness is shocked by his brusqueuess. 1884 Rok in Har¬ 
pers Mag. June 92,1 Kindness, and .. girlish brusqueuess 
were, .equally blended. 

II Brusquerie (br«sk*r/). [Fr., f. brusque.] 
Bluntness, abruptness of manner, brusqueness. 

1752 Chkstkrf. Lett. 275 (1792) 111. 258 This most mis- 
taken opinion gives an indelicacy, a brusquerie, ami a rough¬ 
ness to the manners. 1817 Mar. Edgeworth Ormond lv. 
(1832) 172 Vou will lose this little brusquerie of maimer .. 
when you have mixed a little more with mankind. 1853 
Rusk in \ Stones Ven. 11 . vi. § 74. 204 Always quickset; 
erring, if at all, ever on the side of brusquerie. 

Brusschet, var. of Brushet, Obs., a thicket. 
Brussed, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Burst v . 
Brussels (brzrselz\ [Name of the capital of 
Belgium, used attrib. to designate things connected, 
in their origin or manufacture, with that city.] 

1 . Short for 1 Brussels carpet ’. 

a 1845 Hood Domestic Asides iii, What boots for my new 
Brussels I 

2 . Attrib. or Comb., as Brussels carpet, a kind 
of carpet haring a back of stout linen thread and an 
upper surface of wool (see quot. 1875) ; Brussels 
lace, a costly kind of pillow-lace made in Brussels 
and its neighbourhood, noted for the thickness and 
evenness of its texture, and the delicate accuracy 
of its forms; Brussels sprout (almost always 
pi.), the bud-bearing Cabbage {/Iras sic a oleracea 


gemmiftra ), a variety producing buds like small 
cabbages in the axils of its leaves. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. iv, A whole immensity of 
•Brussels carpet,and pier-glasses. 1875 Uhe Diet. Arts 1 . 
732 In the Brussels carpers the worsted yam raised to form 
the pile, .is not cut. In the imperial Brussels the figure is 
raised above the ground, and its pile is cut, but the ground is 
uncut. 1748 Richakusos Clarissa iii. 1 II. 28 Her head dress 
was a * Brussels lace mob. 1823 Bvron Juan xiv, xlvii, 
Sympathy, .robes sweet friendship in a Brussels lace. 1796 
C. Marshall Garden, xv. 118131 224 ‘Brussels sprouts are 
winter greens growing much like boorcole. 1861 Delamer 
Pitch. Card. 57 And from the bud at the root of the foot¬ 
stalk of each, will appear a miniature cabbage, which is the 
Brussels sprout. 

Brussn-: see Brush-. 

t Bru'ssly, adv. Obs. rare - l . [This looks 
like a phonetic corruption of bruskly, BRUSQUELY : 
but the date presents difficulties, and further com¬ 
plicates the question of relation between Brisk 
and Brusque.] ? Brusquely, roughly, harshly. 

1481 Caxton Tulle on Friendsh. Aiv, lie is well deled 
with all, and I more brussly deled with al than right wolde. 

t Brust. Obs. [OK. byrst : see Birse, Bristle.] 
A bristle, 

a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 46 Seta, byrst. c 1000 
.SVm. Leeehd. 1 . 156 Hyre twigu beoo swylce swinen byrst. 
t 1330 Rouland .y Ver. 861 No Jubiter, no apoiin, No is 
worp J>e bru^t of a swin, In lici t no in pou^t. 1570 Le\in> 
Mattip. 194 A Bruste, seta. 

t Brust, a. Obs. Also 5 burst, [app, pa. 
pple. of a vb. *byrslen, bursten, a. ON. byrsta to 
bristle, f. burst bristle. .Matzner cites an ON. 
adj. byrstr bristly, maned. ] Bristled, with bristles 
erect, bristling ; also^. 

a 1225 Juliana 68 Set pat balcfule beast as an burst bai 
\Botil. MS. iburst bar] pat grande his in.skcs. < 1325 Pot. 
Songs 151 Cometh ihe mahier hudel brust a*e a bore. 

Brust, obs. form ol Breast sb. 

Brust e, -on, -ing, etc.: see Burst. 

Brustel, -il, -yl le, obs. forms of Bristle. 
t Bru'Stle, tO Obs. Also 7 brussel. [Early 
Mb brnsilten. parallel to brust he tt : see Brastlk. 
Probably onomatopoeic: expicsring a duller or 
more muflled sound than brastle. Cf. rustic, bustle.] 

1 . intr. To make a crackling or rustling noise. 

< 1205 Lav. 20143 Brekeii hradeii speren, Brustleden steldcs. 
ibid. 20060 Brustledc sCX-fteN. 1393 Go\\ HR Conj. II.93 He 
..bnistleth as a monkes l’roise, Whan it is thrwvvc into the 
panne. 1755 Johnson, Prustle, to crackle, to make a small 
noise. (Skinner, 1 

b. Of the noise of waves. 

1622 Flkichlr .Sp. ('urate iv. vii, See where the sea 
comes, how it foams and Brussels. 

2 . To go hastily with a rustling noise. CS. bustle. 

1638 H. Kidkk Horace's Odes 1.11644 21 T he. .green-skiud 
adder brustled through a bush. 

t Bru stle, vA Obs. Also 7 brusle, 8 burstle. 
[app. a variant of Bristle ?•., perh. intluencetl in 
sense 3 by the prec., or by rustle.] 

1 . intr. To bristle as hair. See Bristle. 

2 . To bristle up as an excited beast, raise the 
mane. 

1656 Cowlev David, t. 11669) 17 A Lyon .. brustles up 
preparing for his feast. 

3 . esp. Of birds : To raise the feathers ; hence 
Jtg. with reference to the tnrkeycock or peacock : 
To show off, vapour, bluster. 

1648 Herrick Hc.<per, <18591122 (an Vee see it brusle 
like a swan? 1655 60 Stanley Hist. Philos. 11701; 99/2 
Shewing him the Cocks of Midas brustling against those 
of Callias. 1657 G. Starkey Helmont’s Find. 64 lie va¬ 
pours and brustles like Damctas in his military accoutre¬ 
ments. 1659 G auden Tears Ch. 370 Like the Birds called 
RutTs, ever brusling and pecking against each other. 1720 
Status Sun 1 . ied. Strype 1754' II. v. xxviii. 486/1 A mercer 
in Cheapside; who had been often hurstling about this 
ceremony. 1721 1800 Bailey, Brustle. to vapour. 

t Bru*stling, vbi. sb 3 Obs. [f. Bri stle v. 1 
+ -i.nu *.] Rustling noise or movement. 

1600 Hakluvi Voyages (1810) 111 . 133 We fell into a 
great whirling and brustling of a tyde. 

1 Bru stling, vbi. sbA Obs. [f. Brustle vJ] 
Raising of the leathers; vapouring, blustering. 

1622 T. Stoughton Chr. Sacr. vii. 91 The Turkie cocke 
.. maketh a great brustling and strouting with hL wings, 
t Bru sure. Obs. Forms: 4 brusur, 4-5 
bru-, brosure, -our, 5 brissoure, brys(s'ure, 
broser, 6 brusor. [a. OF. briseure, bruseure, 
mod.F. brisure , f. hriser to break.] 

1 . Bruising or crushing; a bruise, contusion. 

CX350 Will. Palerne 2461 Non schold in pal barnes bodi 

o brusure finde. 1382 NVyclif Lev. xxiv. 20 Brusur for 
brusur [Vulg .JracturamproJractura\, eye for eye. c 1400 
Three Kings Cologne 95 This bawme is good for all bru- 
sours lv. r. brosours, -ures] and woundes. c 1440 Promp. 
I'arv. 52 Brisyng or brissoure IA'. bryssynge or bryssurel 
u as sat 10, contusio, collisio. 1494 Fabyan vi.clxx. 165 VVith 
roser or hurte ensuynge of the wuunde before taken. 

2 . Breaking, breach, fracture ; ruin. 

1381 Wvclif Nek. vi. i,l hadde bild the wal, and ther was 
not in it laft brosure 1x388 brekyngj. 1496 Dives <J* P. t\V. 
de W.) vi. x. 247 Byfore hrekynge 6: brysure gooth pryde. 
1506 Guylforue Pilgr. 36 None hole nor brusor apperyd. 
Brusury, var. Brusery Obs., embroidery. 
i 1 Brut (br/ 7 t), sb. Also 5 brout. [ = M.Welsh 
brut, mod.W. brud, in the names of the Welsh 
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chronicles of British history, as in the Brut Gruj * 
fluid ab Arthur of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Brut 
Tysilio, Brut y Tywysogion, etc. Salesbury Diet. 
Eng. Welsh (1547) has * Brut, Walshe pro¬ 
phecies ’; Davies 1632 ‘ Brnd f brut , hisloria, chro¬ 
nica ; sumitur et pro vaticinio.’ The Welsh Bible 
has (Dan. li. 27) bruduyr * brul-men* = soothsayers. 
Brut 1 chronicle* was a transferred use of Brut — 
Brutus, as in Le Roman tie Brut of Wace, and the 
Brut of Layamon, a chronicle or genealogy of the 
legendary Brutus and his descendants in Britain. 
Whether the transferred sense arose in Welsh, or 
was taken from a French title, as the Brut of 
Wace, or the later Petit Brut of Raoul de Bohon 
(c 1350), is doubtful ; but the latter is more likely. 
For the Brutus legend, see Brute 2 .] 

A chronicle of British history from the mythical 
Brutus downward. (The ME. instance may refer 
to Wace, Layamon, or some Welsh Brut.) 
c 1450 Arth. Sf Merl. (Matt.) 2740 So ich inthe brout 
yfinde. 1845 Athenaeum 4 Jan. 9 A Greek version of our 
brute-epos, 1847 Yeowell Anc. Brit.. Church Pref. 7 The 
only other remains still extant of Ancient Welsh literature 
consist of Bruts, or Chronicles. 1883 H. Kennedy Ten 
Brink's E. E. Lit . 188 A history of those who first had 
possession of England ‘after the flood’ or as a Norman 
would, perhaps, even then have called it, a Brut. 

t Brut, v. Obs. Also 7 brutte. [perh. a. F. 
brouter 4 to browse ’: but cf. Bret, Brit vi] 

1 . intr. To Lrovvse. Ilcnce Buutting vbl. sb. 

*577 l see Bruiting vbl. sb.\. 1674 Ray S. 4- E. C. If 'ds. 60 

To brulte, to browse. Suss. Dial. 1699 Evelyn Ace tar in 
<1729) 143 Marking what the goats so greedily brutted upon. 

2 . trans. dial. To break off (young shoots). 

Mint, Kent. Dial., Vour potatoes don't come up because 

the young shoots were bruited off. 

Brut, obs. form of Bret, a kind of fish. 
Brutago, obs. form of Brattice. 

Brutal bru tal), a. and sb. Also 6 -all, -ell. 
[f. L . brut-us (see Brute) + -al. Cf. F. brutal. 

16th c. in Litlre.] A. adj. 

1 . Of or belonging to the brutes, as opposed to 
man; of the nature of a brute; animal. Obs. or 
arch. 

<*1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. Prol. xii, Under the figur of 
stun brutal heist. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 228 Lykc 
brutell beistis ink ami ihair desyre. 165: Hobbes Cen t. 
Soc. v. § 5. 78 The consent of those brutall creatures is na- 
lurall, that of men by compact only. 170^ J. Tram* Abra - 
Mu/e iv. i. 1409 Hid their dazzling Forms in Brutal Shapes. 
1726 (Gay Fables (1755’ II. 142 On man we brutal slaves de- 
(Kmd. 1838 G. S. Rarer Inquiry <35 The angel, .daily infuses 
them into human and brutal bodies. 

2 . Resembling, pertaining lo, or characteristic 
of the brutes: a. in want of intelligence or 
reasoning power. 

£-1510 Barclay Mirr. Good Mann. (1570) A v, It is a 
brutall fury in battayle for to fight. 154 1 Becon News of 
Iteas\ Wks. <1843* 52 He is truly too much brutal, that re- 
joiceth not at the hearing of them {the news], a 1718 Penn 
Maxims Wks. 1726 1 . 823 Inquiry is Human; Blind Obe¬ 
dience, Brutal. 172a De Foe Plague (1884 120 A sort of 
brutal Courage .. founded neither on Religion or Prudence. 
1826 Disraeli Fist. Grey v, iv. 182 The students affected a 
sort of brutal surprise. 

b. in their animal or sensual nature. 

1534 Lu. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Auret. xxiii. (R.) These 
lawes of y* Lacedemonians.. doth moeke thy brutall vices. 
c 1550 Scot. Poems \hth C. 11 . 193 The parish priest, that 
brutall heist, He polit them wantonly, a 17*5 Pope. Odyss. 
1. 175 The suitor-train, a brutal crowd. With insolence and 
wine, elate and loud. 1749 Smollett Regicide v. viii, The 
slaves of brutal appetite. 1878 Morley Diderot II. t3 
Some of it is revolting in its brutal indecency. 

3 . As rude or ill-mannered as a brute beast; 
coarse, unrefined. 

1709 StiAFTEsn. Charac. (1711) 1 . 129 A Man of thorow 
Good-Breeding .. is incapable of doing a rude or brutal 
Action. 174* Chesterf. Lett. I. xcv. 265 There is hardly 
any body brutal enough..not to say. Sir, My Lord , or 
Madam. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. *96 His [Tyr- 
connel’s] brutal manners made him unfit to represent the 
majesty of the crown. 

4 . Inhuman ; coarsely cruel, savage, fierce. 

164* J-J ackson True Evang. T. 1. 5 It purporteth .. the 
turning of fierce and brutall men. .unto. .calme and sociable 
manners. 1735 6 Thomson Liberty tit. 430 Brutal Mariusand 
keen Sylla. 1836 TutRLWALLOmy If. xi. 53 The cruelty 
of a brutal master. 1840 W. Howirr Visits Remark. PI. 
Ser. 1. 237 The brutal amusements of the hull-baiting or the 
cock-pit. 1878 Morley Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 268 The cruel 
and brutal abominations of slavery. 

tB. sb. [ellipl.usc of adj.] A brutal person. Obs. 
1655 Jennings Etise 104 Should you have tormented me 
so much, to make me hearken to this Brutal ? 1663 Cow¬ 
ley Cutter Cotman St. Pref. xo The Honour of their Judg¬ 
ments (as some Brutals imagine of their Courage) consists 
in Quarrelling with every thing. 1676 Wychkrlev PI. 
Dealer t. i, The world thinks you n M ad-man, a Brutal. 

Brutalism (br/ 7 taliz*m). [f. Brutal a. + 
-ism.] Brutal state, brutality. 

1803 Bristed Pedest. Tour I. Introd. 9 'Hie Norman 
soldiery..in the systematic uniformity of their brutalism. 
1831 Southey in Q. Rev. XLV. 439 Brought it from the 
lowest brutalism to the present degree of civilization. *876 
Gent/. Mag. 7x4 The fight with the brutalism of unbelief. 

Brutality (br/rtarlTli). Also 7 brutallity. 
[f. as prec. + -ity. Cf. F. brutality .] 


1 . The state or condition of the brutes ; the con¬ 
dition of living like a brute. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 166 F 6 To deprave human Na¬ 
ture, and sink it into the Condition of Brutality. 1737 L 
Clarke Hist. Bible \ 11. (1740)416 vote, Nebuchadnezzar's 
state of brutality. 1863 J. Murphy Com. Gen. iii. 1-7 The 
marvellous elevation from brutality to reason and speech.. 

2 . The quality of resembling the brutes : fa. in 
want of intelligence (obs.) ; b. in sensuality. 

1549 Latimer Serm. bef. Edw. VI , Wks. 1 . 252 If ye will 
not maintain schools and universities, ye shall have a. bru¬ 
tality. 1603 Florio Montaigne lit. xii. (1632) 593 If it be 
so, (that the vulgar are less sensitive to pain) let us hence¬ 
forth keepe a schoole of brutality. 175s Vounc Centaur vi. 
Wks. 1757 IV. 278 Of all brutes the most brutal is the 
volunteer in brutality; the brute self-made.. 1836 11 . 
Coleridge North. IVorthies I. 58 The brutality of even 
the highest orders. 

3 . Coarse incivility; violent roughness of man¬ 
ners ; sensuality. 

1709 Stef.le Tatter Na 149 F 5 A natural Ruggedness 
and Brutality of Temper. 1848 Macaulay /list. Eng. II. 
145 His brutality was such that many thought him mad. 
1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 46 The heavy brutality and 
things obscene of the court of Lewis XV. 

4 . Inhumanity, savage cruelty ; an inhuman 
action. 

1633H. Cogan Pinto's Trav.v iii. (1663' 23 They began to 
talk, .of the Kings Brutality and Parractde. 1693 Mem. Ct. 
Teckely iv. 67 The Brutallity of the Turkish Troops. 1719 
De Kof. Crusoe (1840) I. xii. 196 Hellish brutality, i860 
Froude Hist. Eng. VI. 390 His [Bonner's] brutality was 
notorious and unquestionable. 1878 Morlf.v Diderot II. 
228 The brutalities that were every day enacted. 

Brutalization (br/Ltabiz^-Jan). [f. next + 
-ation.] a. The action or process of rendering 
or becoming brutal, or oflowering to the level of 
the brutes, b. A brutalized condition. 

1797 Monthly Rev. XXIII. 572 It were desirable to know 
whether a nation which has the virtues of ignorance and 
poverty can preserve them without brutalization. 1863 
Huxley Mans Place Nat. no We are told. .that, .the unity 
of origin of man and brutes involves the brutalization. ; of 
the former. 1870 Putt Mall G. 19 Aug. 1 A change which 
might be not improperly described as brutalization. 1874 

H. Spencer Stud. Sociol. viii. 190 A certain brutalization has 
to be maintained during our passing phase of civilization. 

Brutalize (br/ 7 *talaiz , v. [f. Brutal a. + -ize.] 

1. intr. To live or become like .1 bnite. 

1716 Addison Freeholder No. 5 He mixed, .with his coun¬ 
trymen, brutalized with them in their habit and manners. 
1749 Walpole Lett. It. Mann 11834) II. ccviii. 303 If possi¬ 
ble we brutalize more and more. x8xo Coleridge Friend 
(1865) 152 To discuss on how much a person may vegetate 
or brutalize in the back settlements of the republic, a x8sg 
I)e Quincey Ceylon Wks. XII. 26 Man docs not brutalize, 
by possibility, in pure insulation. 

2 . trans. To render brutal or inhuman ; to imbue 
with a brutal nature. 

a 1704 T. Brown To Lumenissa 113 Which.. Were but 
at once lo Brutalize Mankind. 1833 Hr. Martineau Fr. 
Wines Pol. iv. 54 The efforts that were made to infatuate 
and brutalize the people. 1885 A. C. Hare Russia i. 23 That 
which docs most to brutalize the lower orders in Russia is 
their constant habit of intemperance. 

3 . To treat as a brute, or brutally. 

1879 Stevenson Trav. Cevennes 15 God forbid .. that I 
should brutalise this innocent creature. 1885 Mrs. Linton 
Chr. Kirkland 1 . 274 He would have died outright had he 
been brutalized in any way. 
lienee Bru talized, Bru talizing 1 ppl. adjs. 

1800 Southey/.*•//. (1856) I. 106The bloodyand brutalising 
spirit of Popery. 1803 Bristed Pedest. Pour l. 455 The 
coarse and brutalized indulgences of mere unalloyed sen¬ 
suality. 1844 Sir S. St. John Hayti v. 183 The masses [in 
Ilayti] are giveft up to this brutalising IVaudoux] worship. 

Brutally (br/ 7 -iali), adv. [f. Brutal a. + -ly -.] 
In a brutal manner. 

1749 Chesterf. Lett. II. ccvii. 288 The animal and con¬ 
stitutional courage of a foot-soldier .. is oftener improperly 
..exerted, but always brutally. 18x1 W. Irvinc T. Trav. 

I. 283, I have always despised the brutally vulgar. 1847 
Grote Greece ti. xxxvi. IV. 433 He now acted still more 
brutally towards the Argeian priest. 1871 Morlev Voltaire 
(.1878) 123 Swift is often truculent and brutally gross. 

Brutaske, obs. form of Brattice. 

Brutch, obs. form of Brooch, Broach sb. 
Brute (brfft), a. and sb. 1 Also 7 bruit(e. [a. 
F. brut , fern, brute L. brutus heavy, dull, 
irrational (Sp. bruto, It. bruto sb.). Some of the 
senses arc probably directly from, or at least in¬ 
fluenced by, the Latin.] 

A. adj. (Now often an attrib. use of the sb.) 

1 . Of animals : Wanting in reason or under¬ 
standing ; chiefly in phrases brute beasts, the brute 
creation, the Mower animals*. 

c 1460 70 Bk. Quintessence 11 Fro fleisch of alle brute 
beestis. 1494 Faqvan vii. ccxxii. 246 Great moreyne fell 
vpon brute bestes. 1580 Lupton Siquila 55 More sense, 
lesse, than the scnselest or brutest beast in the world. 1611 
Bible Pref. r Bruit-beasts led with sensualitie. 16x3 
Withers Abuses Stript 1. y. in Juvenilia (1633) 42 Viler 
than the brutest creature. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 495 The 
brute Serpent in whose shape Man 1 deceav'd. 1703 
Rowe Fair Pent'/. 111. i. Whose bounteous Hand feeds 
the whole Brute Creation. 1732 Berkelev Alciphr. 1. § 13 
To degrade human-kind to a level with brute beasts, 
183* Downes Lett.fr. Cont. Countries I. 46 Not a being, 
human or brute, appeared. 1849 Irving Mahomed x. 
(1853) 59 The very brute animals were charmed to sileace. 

2 . Of human beings, their actions, and attributes: 


Brutc-like, brutish; dull, senseless, stupid; unin¬ 
telligent, unreasoning, uninstructed; sensual. 

1535 T. Bfinvi. in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. 11. App. Iv, I sup¬ 
pose many of the curates to be so brute, that they would 
read or speakc every word, as it was written, a. 16x8 Syl¬ 
vester Stem. Moriatitie 11. xxxix, Man (alas 1) is bruler 
than a Brute. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. i. (1851) 100 Their 
ownc brute inventions. 1645 — Tetrach. (1851) 159 Which 
should preserve it in love and reason, and difference it from 
a brute conjugality. 181* Southey in Q. Rev. VIII. 321 
The deplorable doctrines of brute materialism. 1870 Bowen 
Logic viii. 238 A black skin is not an invariable sign of a 
brute intellect. 

b. Rough, rude, wanting in sensibility. 

*555 Eardte Facions 11. x. 2x0 Their behauour was in the 
beginning very brute. 164s Milton Colast. Wks. (iSsi) 373 
As to this brute Libel, a 1744 Pope (J.) The brute philoso¬ 
pher, who ne’er has proved The joy of loving or of being 
loved. 

3 . Of things; Not possessing or connected with 
reason, intelligence, or sensation; irrational, un¬ 
conscious, senseless; merely material; esp. in 
brute matter , brute force. 

1540 Morysine tr. Fives’ Introd. Wisd. Bvb, Nature, 
reason, and comlynes commaunde the sayde body to be 
subjecte as a thynge brute, to that thatdyeth never. 1611 
Guillim HcraUtry 111. v. 97 By brute natures 1 understand 
all essences .. that are meerefy void of life. 1646 Evance 
Noble Ord. 37 Jehu, and Nebucadnezar weare but brute 
instruments to worke Gods purposes. 169* Bentley Boyle 
Led. viii. 259 Brute inanimate Matter. 171* Blackmore 
Creation 1. 11736) 6 Who..believe That the brute earth un¬ 
guided should embrace The only .. proper place. 1736 
Butler Anal. 1. iii. 82 A tendency to prevail over brute 
force. 1836 7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. (1877) 1 . ii. 36 
The necessary results of a brute mechanism, i860 Adler 
Fa Uriel’s Proi>. Poetry xx. 45s Our Sanctuaries are no- 
thing hut brute stone, and still they weep. 1866 Kingsley 
Hereto, viii. 141 The land has been changed by the brute 
forces of nature. 

f b. Of inarticulate sound. C. Of thunder: = 
Brutish 4. Obs. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 62 The workes alone are a brute 
sound, and have no tongue in them. 1656 Cowlev Davidets 
iv. (1669) 144 They [the curses] with brute sound, dissolv'd 
into the air. — note , Brute , That signified nothing. So 
't hunders from whence the Ancients could collect no Prog¬ 
nostications, were called Brute Thunders. 

4 . Of surfaces : Rugged ; unpolished, rare. 

1627 Dravton Agincourt (1748) 7 The shire whose surface 
seems most brute, Darby. 1804 Southey in Ann. Ret>. II. 
527 The value of the brute diamond. 

B. sb. 

1 . One of the lower animals as distinguished 
from man: a brute creature. 

16x1 Heywood Gold. Age 1. i. Wks. 1874 IIL 15 Worse 
then a bruit, for bruits preserue their own. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vm. 441 My Image not imparted to the Brute. 1712 
Pope Sped. No. 408 F4 Man seems to be placed as the 
middle Link between Angels and Brutes. 1724 Watts 
Logic { 1736) ox Life .. attributed to Plants, to Brutes, and 
to Men. a 1876 J. 11 . New man Hist. Sk. I. 1. iv. 164 Brutes 
. .cannot invent, cannot progress, 
b. The animal nature in man. (Cf. Beast i c.) 
1784 Burns Stanzas in Prosp. Death 13 Again exalt the 
brute and sink the man. 

2 . A man resembling a brute in want of intelli¬ 
gence, cruelty, coarseness, sensuality, etc. Now 
(colloq.) often merely a strong term of reprobation 
or aversion, and sometimes extended to things. 

1670 Cotton Espemon tti. xi. 538 These Bruits incapable 
of Reason, were exasperated at the very name of Punish¬ 
ment. 1710 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. x ii*. 278 The great 
fat brute thought it below him. 1722 •— Relig. Courtsh. 
1. iii. (1840) x 17, I was a brute for living in that horrid man¬ 
ner. 1752 Chesterf. Lett. III. ccxciu 340 That northern 
Brute, the King of Sweden I 1766 Anstf.y New Bath Guide 
viii. 49 Their Husbands, those Brutes .. swear they will 
never set Foot here again. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. 1 . 
xii. 224 The brute of a cigar required relighting. 1878 Miss 
Broughton Cometh up as Ft. viii. 80 He would be a pretty 
brute. 1885 Mrs. Oliphant Madam 1 . v. 67 Women can t 
try their husbands for being brutes. 

C. attrib. and comb., as brute-man, -minded, 
- mindedness , - shadoav, - 1 worship ; t brute-beastish, 
- like adj. and adv.; brute-basLille ( twnce-wd.), a 
menagerie ; brute-buried a., buried like a brute. 

1845 Hood Monkey Mart, v, To look around upon this 
•brute-bastille. 1530 Palsgr. 307/1 “Brute beestysshc .. 
bruste. 1822 Hoou Lycus the Cent. 247 Let me utterly be 
“Brute-buried. 1813 Byron Giaour 52 Man .. should .. 
trample, •brute-like, o’er each flower. 1862 Lytton Str. 
Story 11 . 47 His brute-like want of sympathy with his kind. 
1852 Tupper Proverb. Philos. 296 Hath .. the *brute*man 
more than instinct ? 1843 Carlyle Past * Pr. 27: Thou 

fmdest Ignorance, Stupidity, •Brute-mindedness. etc. 1822 
Hood Lycns the Cent. 123 Lest a *brate shadow should 

g row at my feet. 1738 Warbubton Div. Legat. 1 . 284 The 
Iriginal of * Brute-worship. 

t Brute, sb 2 Obs. Also 6 bruit. [In sense 
1, a variant of Brett or Britt, influenced by the 
Brutus mylh ; in 2, app. = Brut, Brutus, itself. 

From the Old Celtic (and Latin) Britto, Briton, there was 
subsequently formed the proper name of an eponymous 
hero, the reputed first king and founder of Britain. His 
name appears in Nennius also as Bruto , in the Irish ver¬ 
sion as Britus and Brutus. In the latter form he was 
linked with classical antiquity and the tale of Troy, being 
made a great-grandson of iKneas. Brutus accordingly be¬ 
came the prevailing form in Latin writers ; and was adapted 
in Welsh and OF. as Brut. Of this the sense was trans¬ 
ferred through that of 4 chronicle or history of Brut* to that 
of ‘ chronicle of Britain 4 or 1 Welsh chronicle generally: 
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see Brut. But its use as a proper name was not forgotten, 
and in the 16th c. it appears to have given rise to sense 2.] 

1 . A Briton, a Welshman. 

1513 BRAnsitAW St. Werburgh (1848) 152 Whyche kynge 
expuTsed..All brutes and walshemen clere out of his londe. 
1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 111. xvi. 73 Pledges, .that Denmark 
it should pay Con tin uall Tribute to the Brutes. 

2 . a. The legendary Trojan Brutus, first king of 
Britain, and founder of ‘ Troynovant ’ or London, 
b. A ‘ Brutus \ a hero of British, Welsh, or Ar¬ 
thurian story. C. Hence, generally, a hero, 

* brave *, ‘ gallant \ * worthy ’ (by some writers 
used quite vaguely, and apparently without any 
notion of the original sense). 

a *553 Udall Roist. D. (Arb.) 17 Who is this? greate Goliah, 
Sampson, or Colbrande? No (say 1 ) but it is a brute of the 
Alie lande. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 12 Consider 
. .what jolly yonkers & lusty brutes these wil be when they 
come to be citizens. *579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 36 A great 
blotte to the lynage of so noble a brute, c 1590 Greene Fr. 
Bacon xiii. 78 These brave lusty Brutes, These friendly 
youths, did perish by thine art. 1593 Pf.ele Edit*. /, Wks. 
1839 I. 103 Lluellen. But if kind Cambria deign me good 
aspect, To make me chiefest Brute of western Wales. 1599 
— SirClyomon Wks. III. 83, I have given my faith and 
troth to such a bruit of fame As is the Knight of the Gol¬ 
den Shield. [1606 Dekker Deadly Sinncs (Arb.) 46 Lon¬ 
don this fairest-fac'de daughter of Brute. Margin. 2700 
and oddc yceres since London was first builded by Brute.] 

Brute, obs. form of Bruit sb. and v. 
Brutehood (bn7‘t,hnd). [f. Bkutk s/O + 
•hood.] The condition or rank of brutes. 

*852 Fraser's Mag. XLVI.238 All the difference that ex¬ 
ists .. between manhood and brutehood. 187* H. Cowles 
in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xcii. 6 One.. who has debased 
himself to brutehood. 

Brute-kind. The nature or race of brutes. 

1880 Vernon Lee Belcaro ix. 267, I believe that mankind.. 
has been, .evolved out of a very inferior sort of mankind or 
brutekind. 

Brutel, -il(e,-yll, var. of Brotel a. Obs. brittle. 
Brutely (bn/tli), adv. [f. Brute a. + - ly-.] 
a. Roughly, rudely; coarsely, b. Irrationally; 
mechanically. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. 11.1.(1621) 249 And brutely 
so To all that com his naked shame doth showe. 1645 
Milton Tetrack. (1851) 229 The vulgar expositor .. rushes 
brutely and impetuously against all the principles .. of na¬ 
ture. 1857 Emerson Poems 109 Property will brutely draw 
Still to the proprietor. 

Bruteness (br; 7 -tnes). [f. Brute a. + -ness.] 
1 . Rudeness, roughness, savageness, brutality. 
* 53 ® Col. Pole in Strype Eccl . Mem. I. i. xxxviii. 457 
The bruteness and danger of the thing. 1577 tr. Bnlliugers 
Decades (1592* 208 Crucltie in reuenging. .brutenessc in re¬ 
belling .. are the thinges that in warre are worthie to be 
blamed. 1883 G. Macdonald D. Grant III. xxix. 282 The 
bruteness of the life he had hitherto led. 

1 2 . Unintelligence, stupidity, dullness. Obs. 

* 59 ° Spenser F. Q . 11. viii. 12 Thou dotard vile, That with 
thy bruteness shendst thy comely age. 1594 Sylvester 
Paradox agst. Lib. 591 *Tis in truth your bnitenesse in mis¬ 
deeming Things evill, that are good. 

3 . Want of consciousness, materiality, rare. 

1836 Emerson Nature 93 The immobility or bruteness of 

nature, is the absence of spirit. 

tBruterer. Obs. rare- 1 . [? variant of Bruiter; 
cf. broderer, fruiterer, upholsterer. Cf. also Brut, 
in its Welsh sense of ‘ prophecy ’.] f A prophesier, 
a soothsayer * (Tindale 7able of words). 

*530 Tindale Dent, xviii, 10 A bruterar or a maker of 
dismale dayes. 

t Bruthen(tf), brethen. Obs. [OE. bryden 
a brewing.] Brewing. Bruthen-lead = Brew¬ 
ing-lead, vessel for brewing in. 

a rooo Guthlac 953 Bryflen .. S?ctte Adame Euc ^ebyrmde 
art frumau worulde. — Wulfgeafs Will Bosw.i An bry 5 en 
mealtes. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 142 Unjehwpcde mylccn 
o 3 Se fild o 53 e brypen. c 1275 Death 242 in O. E. Misc. 182 
A! so beodh his e}e puttes ase a bruthen led. c 1475 Found. 
St. Bart hoi. Ch. 1. xxiit. (i88r) 61 She myghte nat then, par- 
forme the brethren [? brethen], that she haddc begunne. 

Bratification (br^tifik^-Jon). [f. Brutify ; 
see -FJCATION (cf. personiftcation).’] The action 
or process of rendering or becoming brutish or 
brutc-like ; the result of the action. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Bergerac's Com. Hist. it. 55 A Mate 
to converse with during the solitude of my Bonification. 
1799 Lamb Lett. v. 41 One of them which had more beast 
than the rest, .faintly resembled one of your bonifications. 
1880 Swinburne Stud. Shahs, iii. (ed. 2' 194 This ultra- 
Circean.. bonification of spirit. 

Brutified br/7tifoid), ///. a. [f. Brutify 
+ -ed.] Made brute-like or brutish. 

1594 Parsons Confer. Succes. 1. ii. 22 A Prince oiling by 
affections, is lesse then a man, or a man brutified. 1683 
Tryon Way to Health 619 Bonified things, whom they are 
obliged to call Husbands and Fathers. 1863 B. Jerrold 
Sign. Distress 290 He has festered .. into that blurred and 
brutified semblance of the erect man. 

Brutify (br/7'tifai), v. [f. L. bruit- (comb, 
form) Brute + -fy.] 

1 . trans . To render brnte-like ; to brutalize. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. (1834) 256/2 Religion 
doth not brutify men. 1848 Mill Pol.Econ. 11. v. $ 2 Hope- 
less slavery effectually bonifies the intellect, 
b. absol. 

*819 Scotsman g Jan. 14/3 Their tendency..is to debase 
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and brutify. 1848 Mas. Jameson Sacr. Leg. Art (1850) ' 
61 Sin. .degrades and brutifies. 

2 . intr. To become brute-like. 

1794 Mrs. Piozzi Synonymy II. 19 Man iimvatrhed by 
man brutified for very want of observance. 

! lence Brnti tying vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4*56 Measures that were 
both savage and hrutifying. 1831 E. Crowe Hist. France 
111 , ix. 275 A conrse of bonifying study. 

t Bruti'genist. Obs. rare. [f. L. bruti-, 
bruins + -gen-us bom + -ist.] One bom among the 
brutes. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xiv. §2. 248 The 
men of this world, those Brutigenisls, or Terrigenists .. 
Earth-bred wormes. /bid. 286 A dust Worme, a Bruti- 
genist, a Terrigenist. 

t Bnrtillg u), vbl. sb. Obs. rare - [ = bryling 

or brylning, vbl. sb. f. OK. bryttian , brytnian \ see 
Brit, Britten v .] Cutting in pieces ; destruction. 

*393 Langl. P. PI. C. xvi. is6 lch wil hadde wynnen al 
Framice With-oute bruting of bumes. 

Brutish (br/ 7 *tij), a. Also 5-6 brutisshe, 
-ysshe, 7-8 bruitish. [f. Brute + -ish.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the brutes, or lower ani¬ 
mals, as opposed to man. 

1534 More Whs. 402 vR.) A beaste, out of whose hrutishe 
beastcly mouthe, cometh such a fylthie forme of blasphemys. 
1596 Spenser Astroph. 98 There bis welwoven toylcs ..Ik 
laid the brutish nation to enwrap. 1614 T. Adams in Spur¬ 
geon Treas. Dav. Ixvi. 13 The Lord takes not delight in 
the hlood of brinish creatures. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 481 
Wandring Gods disguis'd in brutish forms Rather then 
human. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 35 Without the want, 
Life, now human, would be brutish. 

2 . Pertaining to, resembling, or characteristic of 
the brutes : 

a. in want of intelligence or in failure to use 
reason : dull, irrational, uncultured, stupid. 

1555 Ehen Decades IP. lnd.( Arb.) 50 Sloweancl brutysxhe 
wyttes ; 1672 Marvell Reh. Trausp. 1.114 As the Opinion 
is brutish, so the Consequences arc devilish. 1728 Morgan 
Algiers I. L 8 No People in the Universe, how savage and 
brutish soever they be, want a sufficient share of Reason. 
1866 Rogers Agric. 4- Prices 1 . xxix. 693 He is..dull and 
brutish, reckless and supine. 

b. in want of control over the appetites and 
passions : passionate, sensual, furious. 

1567 Triall Treas. (18501 27 You bridled that hrutishe 
beaste Inclination. 1615 R. C. Times' lPhis. v. 1651, 1 now- 
am come to brutish gluttonie. 1663 Cowley Perses 4 Ess. 
{1669) 70 It is only a Demonstration of Brutish Madness or 
Diabolical Possession. 1709 Steele Taller No. 45 * 3 The 
Servant of his brutish Lusts and Appetites. 1731 Swift 
Strephon \ Ch. M isc. V. 36 How could a Nyinph so chaste as 
Chloe. .Permit a brutish Man to touch her? 1869 J. Mar- 
tineau Ess. II. 213 He scolds at lit] as a propensity ahso- 
lutely brutish. 

+ 3 . Hough, rude ; savage, brutal. ? Obs. 

1494 Faiivan v. cxl. 127 To oppresse in partye tlieyr bru 
tisshe blastis, I wyll bryng in here y* sayinge of Guydo. 
1599 Greene AIplums. 111, Therefore, fair maid, bridle these 
hrutish thoughts. 1645 King's Cabinet opened in Sc/e « t. 
llarl. Misc. 11703) 343 The rebels new brutish general hath 
refused to inecldle with foreign passes. 1726 Cavalmeh 
Mem. 1. 42 The Count Brollio is .. fierce, naughty, cruel 
and brutish : having no Manner of Politeness. 1773 Burke 
Let. Wks. IX. 135 We shall sink into surly, brutish Johns. 

1 4 . = Brute a. 3. Of thunder : striking blindly, 
random, [after L. brutum fulmen .] Obs. 

1586 C. Ff.therstone (title) The Brvtish Thunderbolt : or 
rather Feeble Fier-Flash of Pope Sixtus the fift, against 
Ilcnrie king of Navarre. 1640 G. Sanuys Christ's Pass. 

291L.) Vainly we thy brutish thunder fear. — Notes 100 The 
philosophers will have two sorts of lightning .. the other 
brutish, that is accidental and flying at random. 1871 R. 
Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 164 Vet to the brutish winds why moan 
I longer unheeded? 

5 . qttasi-tff/z'. 

1647 W. Browne Polexatuier 1. 202 Bruitish bred men. 

Brutish, obs. form of British. 

Brutishly (br/ 7 -tiJli), adv. [f. prec. + -i.y 2.] 

1 . In a brutish manner; irrationally, sensually. 

1579 Fulke Refut. Rastel 749 He reasoneth brutishly 
with putting such cases. 1674 J. BIrian] //arrest Home 
tn. 11 Brutishly sottish, and stupidly irrational. 1720 De 
Foe Cap/. Singleton i. (1840) 8 They were so brutishly 
wicked. 1868 Browning Ring <y Bk. x. 1701 Why not live 
brutishly, obey my law? 

2 . With brutish indifference to the feelings; 
coarsely, boorishly, savagely, brutally. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong , Mastiuer.. to reuile 
one and vse him mastife like, brutishly, foulye. 1688 Sir 
J. Knatchbull Diaiy in N. <$• Q. m. V 1 .3 They brutishly an¬ 
swered, Damn you..how will you endure hell-fire? a 1734 
North Lives). 1826) II. 129 Sitting there to hear his decrees 
most brutishly and effrontrously arraigned, &c. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia 1 .11. vi. 310 Even Iona had orchards.. 
till the Vikingr brutishly ruined all. 1825 Lo. Cockburn 
Mem. iii. 174 A very curious edifice, .was brutishly obliter¬ 
ated without one public murmur. 

Brutishness (br; 7 *tijhes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Brutish qnality or condition. 

*547 64 Baulowin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) ii. 3 The further 
off we shall be from the brutishnesse of beasts. 1683 Cave 
Ecclesiastici 470 The fierceness and brut ish ness of the man's 
temper. 1850 Blackie /Eschylus I. Pref. 38 What a fearful 
mire of brutishness. 

Brutism (br/ 7 tiz’m). [see -ism.] The char¬ 
acteristic behaviour or condition of a brute. 

1687 Addr. Thanks 7 Ingratitude that's worse than 
Brutism. 1691 E. Tavlor BeJnnens Life 420 Foolish Infatu- 


1 ations, Madness, and stupid Brutisms. 1845 Blachit'. Mag. 
LVIJ. 51 He. .relapses, .from civism to brutism. 

fBnrtist. Obs. [see-usT.] One who regards 
or treats men as brutes. 

*637 Hryvvood Royal King in. iii. Wks. 1874 VI. 49 To 
hire one of those bruitists that make no difference between 
a gentleman and a beggar. 1680 Baxter Path. Comm. 
Pref. A ij b, The Bruitists, who prefer the Bruits, yea, the 
wildest before Men. 1685 Baxter Paraph. Acts iv. 1 
Such Brutists as the Sadducees. 

tBrutize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Brutk sb. + -IZE.] 
a. intr. To become or act like a brute, b. trans. 
To render brutish. Hence Brutized ppl. a. 

1607 Tops ell Fourf. Beasts 17 Brutizing in their whole 
life, till they taste the Roses of true science and gra< <. 
a 1711 Ken Hymuoth. Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 361 From l\and> 
brmis'd Salvation is conceal’d. 

+ BrutoTogist. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Brute or 
L .brut- after Gr. forms in • o' + Gr. A07-0? + -ist.] 
One who studies the brutes. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Kecreat ., Fishing 1706 44 If we may 
credit. .Gesner that famous Brutologist. 

t Bru'tting, vbl.sb. Obs. rare -*. [f. Brut v. 
+ -iNGb] Browsing; clippings of trees. 

1577 B. Gouge Heresbach's Hush. 15861 131 h. You may 
give them the toppes of olive trees, lentils, or any tender 
brutinges, or branches of vines. 1662 Evelyn Sylva 1167 / 
22 To protect them [trees] .. from the .. hunting of Cattle 
and Sheep. 1699 — Acetaria 1. vi, § 2 <R.i I bis preserves 
itself best from the bnutings of the deer. 

Bruttiseho, obs. form of British. 

Brutus (.br/TuV). More fully ttrutus wig : a 
kind of wig. ‘ The rough-cropped head then 
fashionable was called a Bruins by the French, 
after the great hero of antiquity whom they 
specially reverenced \ Fairholt (cd. Dillon) 1 .408. 

1851 Mayhem Loud. Labour III. 5 (Hoppe lie wore his 
hair with the curls arranged in a Brutus a la George the 
Fourth. 1857 Geo. Eliot Sc. Cler. Life y Janet's Rep. II 
189 Old Mr. Crewe the curate in a brown Brutus wig. 

Bruwyn, obs. form of Brew v. 

Bruxle, var. of Brixi.e ?». Obs. to reprove. 
Bruyd, obs. form of Bride. 

Bruyk, variant of Brukk, Obs.. a locust. 
tBruyllio. Obs. rare V- Bruitie, or 
? mistake for cruy(tic. 

1535 X. Cromwell in Strype Etu l. Mem. I. App. Ixviii, The 
French King. .confessed thextreme executions, and great 
bruyllie of late done in bis renhne. 

Bruyse, obs. form of Brkwis. 

+ Bruzz, v. Obs. Only in vbl. sb. bruzzing. 
[Imitative.] intr. To growl a> a bear. 

1693 URQdiAnT Rabelais lit. xiii, The barking of Curis. 
bawling of Mastiffs.. bruzzing of Bears. 

Brwe, obs. form of Brow sb 1 
Brwyn, obs. form of Brew v. 

Bry- in obs. words: see Bui-. 

Bryad, bryead, obs. forms of Bread. 
Bryanite (broranoit . [see -ite.] One of the 
sect lounded by W illiam (). Bryan in 1815 : see 
Bible Christian. 

1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Re/. Kutnvl. 1 257 Bible Christians, 
or Bryanites, a sect closely resembling the Methodists. 

t Brych. Obs. rare~ l . V (Dr. Morris suggests 
* Filth, unclcauuess’; cf. Ger. sich (er- brethen to 
vomit; perhaps the word = Breach, or Bruciie, 
transgression.) 

CIT25 E. E. Allit. P. B. 848 pe wynd, & |>e weder, N: )>e 
worlde stynkes Of pe brych pat vpbraydez pose bropelych 
wordez. 

Brych(e, obs. form of Breech. 
t Bryche, Obs. [OK. bryce 01 cut. type 
*bruki-z , f. brek-an to break.] Breakable, fragile ; 
broken down. 

ctoooAgs. I*salter cxix. 5 Min bjgengea gewat bryce on 
feor-weg. 1303 R. Brunne Hand/. Synne 5821 Now ys Pers 
bycomc biyehe pat er was hope stoute and ryche. 

Bryd- : sec Bri-. 

Bryd de, obs. form of Bird sb. 
t Bry-dtiling. Obs. Also 3 brudping(ii). 
[OE. brydping, I. bryd-, Bride- + Thing.] Wed¬ 
ding, marriage, nuptials. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 3 Gabriel was pissa brydpinga serene!• 
wreca. ^1275 Lnue Ron in O. E. Misc. 99 Cumcn to bi-> 
brud^inge heye in heouenc. 

Brye, obs. by-form of Breeze sb}, gadllv. 
Bryest, obs. form of Breast. 

Brygeless, var . of Brigueless a. Obs. 
fBrygge-a-braggc, aih.phr. Obs. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 134 In a pyed cote he rode 
brygge a bragge. 

Brygges, var. of Bruges. Obs. 

Brygittane, var. form of Bridget]n. Obs. 
Brygurdel, -gyrdyll, var. of Breechgirdle. 
Bryk(e, obs. form of Brick, Brigue. 
fBryke, v . Obs. rare-'. ?To taste, or ? to 
‘ rise in the stomach’. 

ri3i5 Shohfham 102 Senneys swete and lyketh, Wanne a 
man hi deth, And al so soure hy bryketh, Wane he ven- 
jaunce y-seth. 

t Bryn T . Obs. Alsobrene. [A parallel form 
to brynie, Brinie, peril, transp. from byrn OE. 
by me corslet, coat of mail ; cf. Burne.] - Brinie. 
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1330 R. Brvnne 189 James of Auenue, he was vcrray pil- 
gryn, Hegan first reniue pe croicc mad on his bryn. la 1400 
Morte Arth. 1413 Thrughc brenes and bryghte schcldes 
brestes they thyrlc. c 1400 A utters ofArth. xli, His breoc 
and his basnet was busket fu] bene. 

Bryn-, bryne. Obs. [ME. bryn, a.OX. brynn, 
old pi. of brim eye-brow.] Eyebrows, eye-brow. 

1330 R. Brunne Chrott. 237 Maugre boJ?e his bryn was fayn 
to com to grith. a 1400 Octoidan 931 A great fot was be- 
twex hys bryn. c 1420 Avmv. Arth. xv, Alle wrothc wex 
that sqwync, Blu, and brayd vppe his bryne. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 51 Bryne or brow of \>c eye, supers ilium. 

Bryn, -ne, obs. ff. Bran, Brine, Burn. 

Bryns ton, bryntstane, obs. ff. Brimstone. 
Brynt, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Burn v. 
Brynye, yar. of Brinie, Obs., cuirass. 
Bryologist (braip-lod^ist). [f. as next: see 
•ist.J One learned in bryology. 

1830 Lino lev Xat. Sysf. Bot. 322 The Latin words em¬ 
ployed by Bryologists. 1863 Herkei.lv Brit. Mosses vii. 34 
The labours of British Bryologists. 

Bryology br 3 i,p- 16 d^i' • [f. Gr. Ppvov 1 a kind 
of mossy sea-weed', taken in modern science as 
‘moss* + -Aoyta discourse: see -logy.] That 
branch of botany which treats of mosses. Also 
used for the species of mosses ^collectively of any 
country or place. Hence Bryologicala., -all yadv. 

1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses vii. 34 Comparing the Bry¬ 
ology of the British Isles with that of Europe. 1881 Xaturr 
No 616. 376 On the bryology of the valleys of the rivers 
Secchio and Magra. 

+ Bryon. Obs. [a. F. bryon , a. Gr. ppvw, L. 
bryum.] A kind of moss. 

1579 Langham Card. Ileatth (16331 95 Bryan, stampe it 
and apply it three dayes 10 the knees that are swolne. 1601 
Holland Pliny 1 . 381 Ointments .. made .. of the odorifer* 
ous mossc Bryon. 

|[ Bryo*nia. Latin form of Bryony ; familiarly 
used in Homoeopathic pharmacy. 

Bryonin (brai-tTnin). Chew. [f. Bryony: see 
-in.] 'The bitter principle of the root of the red- 
berried bryony Bryonia dioica)i Watts. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 502/2 The Wild Bryony ..Its pro¬ 
perties are apparently owing to the presence of a principle 
called bryonine, analogous to cathartine, 1863 Watts /Jut. 
Chet//. 1 . 685 Bryonia acts as a drastic purgative. 1880 
Syd. See. Lex., Bryon in, a glucoside obtained from Bryonia 
..It is a white or slightly coloured granular substance, 
bitter, soluble in water and alcohol, insoluble in ether. 

Bryony (brah*ni). Also 6 brionye, bryonye, 
briono , 6-7 brionie, 7-9 briony. [ad. L. bry • 
oma (Pliny), a. Gr. fSpvcovia (Diosc.). Cf. also 
Fr. bryone, whence Fng. bvione in 16th c.] 

1 . prop. The English name of the plant-genus 
Bryonia (X.O. Cucurbilacesr ); and spec, the common 
wild species /J. dioica>, sometimes called in 
distinction from sense 2) Ked, or White Bryony. 

c 1000 Saxon Leechd. 1 . 172 Gcnini has wyrte 6c man 
bryonia .. nemne6. 155a Hclokt, Bryonye or wylde vine. 
1598 Vong Diana 302 Bryony, or the while vine, which 
iuns winding about the bodies of trees like a snake. 1616 
Scrfl. vs; Markh Country /'arm 45 Against Deafenesse .. 
drop into your cares the iuicc of.. Brionie, mixed with 
Honey or Oyle. 1815 Shelley Rev. Islam in. 7 Drooping 
briony, pearled With dew .. Hung, where we sate. 1832 
Lvtton Eugene A. vi. 10 The white bryony overruoning the 
thicket. 1863 Longk. Wayside Inn, Sicilian's /’. 26 One .. 
mended the rope with braids of briony. 

2 . Black Bryony : a name given, from simi¬ 
larity of habit to the pree., to an endogenous 
climbing plant, Lady's Seal, Tamus communis 
(N.O. DioscoreaceiV), wild in the south of England. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 492 The Shrub called Our Ladies 
Seal, nvhich is a kind of Briony'. 1805 Med. <V Phys. Jrnt. 
XIV. 68 T. communis, Bryony Lady-seal. Black briony. 
1872 Oliver Blent. Hot. 11. 271 This species .. although 
commonly called Black Bryony, has nothing to do with the 
genus Bryonia. 1883 (Id. Words Nov. 710/2 t he .. red- 
berried bryony, and the so-called black-bryony. 

3 . Bastard Bryony : Cissus sicyoidcs. 

4 . Altrib. and Comb. Bryony-vine = sense 1. 

1684 Boyle Porousn. Auitu. Bod. Hi. 18 Hclmont talks 

much of the great vertue of white Briony root. 1842 Ten- 
nyson A/ttpkion 29 Briony-vine and ivy-wreath Ran for- 
ward to his rhyming. 1875 Forts dm Maioliea ix. 84 Small 
vine or briony leaves and interlaced tendrils. 

|j Bryozoa (braqfoju-a), sb.pl. Zoo/. Sing, bryo- 
zoon \-zo* 7/11). [f. Gr. Ppvov moss *f <J va, pi. of 

Cupo* animal; from the appearance of some species.] 
The lowest class of molluscs, consisting of com¬ 
pound or ‘ colonial' animals formed by gemma¬ 
tion, each individual having a distinct alimentary 
canal. Also called Polyzoa. In the sing, an in¬ 
dividual animal of this class. 

1847-9 l ono Cycl. Auat. Phys. IV. 50/1 The differences 
between a Bryozoon and an ordinary polype. 1856 Gosse 
Marine Zool. it, 1 It has been usual [nitherto] to include 
the Polyzoa (or Bryozoa, as they are sometimes termed' in 
the class Zoophyta. 1876 Beneden Auitu. Parasites 61 
Many bryozoa spread themselves over marine animals. 
1883 Harpeds Mag. Dec. 107/1 The rick bryozoon .. in¬ 
crusts the various parts with its silvery growth. 

Hence Bryozo*an a., belonging to the Bryozoa; 
also as sb.y one of the Bryozoa. 

1872 Dana Corals i. 19 The lowest tribe of Mollusks, called 
Bryozoans, which produce delicate corals, sometimes branch¬ 
ing and moss-like. 1878 Bell (iegenbaueds Comp. A nat. 


132 All the persons of a Bryozoan colony arc not equally 
well developed. 

Brys-, Bryt-, in obs. forms : see Bri-. 
Brysewort, -wyrt, var. ff. Bruisewokt. 
Brysille, brysl, var. of Brisel a. frail. 
Brys^s)ure, var. of Brusure, Obs., a wound. 
Brytasqe, obs. form of Brattice. 

Bryth, obs. form of Birth. 

Bryther, -ir, obs. pi. of Brother. 

Brython (bri*|^n\ [a. Welsh Brytkon, Briton, 
Britons :—OCcltic Bril ton-, Briton. Brytkon and 
Brythonic have been introduced by Prof. Rh£s, to 
avoid the misleading associations which attach to 
the use of ‘Briton’, ’ British’, and 'Cymric \ They 
are the natural correlatives of Goidel and Goide/ic, 
applied to the Scoto-Irish or Gaelic division of the 
1 Celtic stock.] A member of that great division of 
I the Celts of the British isles, which mainly occu¬ 
pied South Britain ; a Briton of Wales, Cornwall, 
or ancient Cumbria. 

Hence Brytho nic, a. Of or pertaining to the 
Brythons, or Britons of Wales, Cornwall, and 
Cumbria, and their kin. 

1884 Rhvs Celtic Britain 3 The other group is represented 
by the people of Wales and the Bretons, .the national name 
of those speaking these dialects was that of Briton.. we take 
the Welsh form of it, which is Brython , and call this group 
Brythons and Brythonic. — 4 Every Celt of the United 
Kingdom is, so far as language isconcerned, either a Goidel 
or a Brython. — 208 Both the Brythonic and the Goidelic 
forms prove beyond doubt, etc. 

Brytte, variant of Bret, Brit, a fish. 

Bryve, variant of Breve v. Obs. to write. 
Brywer, obs. form of Brewer. 

Bryze, obs. form of Breeze sbP, gadfly, 
t Bu, sb. Obs . rare—'. [perh. ad. ON. biti 
dweller, */ie/-bui hell-dweller : but cf. the interj. 
Boo ; also bog/e-bo under Bogle.] 
c 1300 A'. A Us. 5956 He. .spaak als an belle bu. 

Bu, ubs. or dial. f. Bow sbA, Be v., Buy. 

Bu, Sc. form of Boo, v. and ini. 

Buat, var. of Bowkt, .Sir., a lantern. 

+ Bub, sbA Sc. Obs. [Prob. imitating the sound 
of a dull blow as in thud: cf. Bob sbi\ a firm 
blow.] A storm, a blast. 

a 1500 Q. Shaw Adv. to Courtier , Thair may cum bubbis 
ye not stispek. 1513 Douglas /Knots 1. iii. 15 Ane bluster- 
nnd bub out fra the northt hraying. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 1 . 124 Sum with ane bub had blawin donn hir blind. 

Bub (btfb , sb. 2 Also 7 bubb. [? imitation 
of the sound of drinking ; cf. Bib vi] 

1 . A slang word for drink, csp. strong beer. 

1671 a Wes fin. Drollery in Roxh. Ballads < 1883) IV. 440 
They .. took away their Wallets .. Which brought their 
good Knbb. 1718 Prior Poems 193 He loves cheap Port, 
and double Bub. 1812 J. II. Vacx Plash Diet ., Bub, a low 
expression signifying drink. <1840 Makryat R. Reefer Ixv, 
Our bub and our grub. 1841 Obdkrson Creol. iii. 28 The 
gentlemen enjoyed their bub and roasted com. 

2 . A mixture of meal and yeast with warm wort 
and water, used to promote fermentation. 

1880 Act 43 <$• 44 Vic. xxb. § 33 Hub or any other com¬ 
position for promoting the fermentation of wort, 
t Bub, sb. :i Obs. rare~ x . [perh. a. F. bit be \ or 
suggested by Bubble.] A pustule. 

1597 Lowe Ckimrg. (1634 82 Papulas. are little bubs or 
pustules, that breake out by themselves through the skinne. 

t Bub, sbA Obs. slang, [app. short for Bubble sb. 
(sense 5 : cf. Bub v.-] 

1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Bub , or Bubble , one thai. is 
Cheated. 

Bub, sbf A contr. of Bubby, in both senses. 
tBub,^. 1 Obs.rare^ 1 . [Cf. BiB.r/>T,and Bubble.] 
irons. To throw up in bnhbles. Inquot. with up. 

1563 Sackvillk Mirr. Mag. Induct, lxix, Acheron..hubs 
up swelth as black as hell. 

t Bub, v. 2 Obs. rare [? short for Bubble vi] 
? To bribe, or ? to cheat. 

1719 1 >'Ukkey Pills 11 . 54 Another makes Racing a Trade 
And many a Crimp Match has made, By bubbing another 
Man's Groom. 

Bubal, -ale (bi/ 7 *bal). [ad. L. bubalus (ad. 
Gr./ 3 otfi 3 nAos) an ox-like antelope ; also misapplied 
to a kind of wild ox ; cf. Buffalo.] Used to 
render L. bubalus \ a. (in early examples) with 
uncertain meaning (antelope or buffalo), b. (mod. 
Zooli) A species of antelope (Antilope bubalus) 
found in N. Africa. 

1461 83 LiberXiger Edw, l V. in Ord. R. /louseIt. 17 Many 
fatte buhalles, al maner pultry. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/te 
Salomon had dayly .. veneson that was taken as nertes, 
ghotes, hubals. 1873 Tristram Moab ix. 168 Antelopes .. 
the oryx antelope and the bubale. 
f Bubba’tion. [ad. L. bitbbalioit-ctn, occurring 
only in this passage: the readings bullatio, bui¬ 
lt alio have been suggested.] (See quotA 
1601 Holland Pliny II. (1634) 515 This stone is to be 
found.. scattered here and there in smal pieces by way of 
kubbation (for that is the term they vsc». 

tBu’bber. Obs. slang, [f. Bub sb 2 + -ku ] 
(See ouots.) 

1673 R. He.AH Canting Acad. 191 A Hu fiber, goes to the 


Alehouse, and steals there the Plate. 1690 B. E. Diet. 
Cant Crew, Bubber, a drinking Bowl; also a great Drinker, 
and he that used to steal Plate from Publick-houses. 1725 
Xrw Cant. Diet. 

+ Bubbing, vbl. sb. Obs. slang, [f. as prec. + 
-ingL] Drinking; also in comb. 

1678 Poor Robin's Char . of Scold 6 She clamours at him 
so long..which makes him seek blindc Bubbing-schools to 
hide himself in from her fury. 

Bubble (btub’l), sb. Also 5 boble, bobel, 6 
bubbul, 7 buble. [orig. f. the verb: see also the 
earlier Burble sb. found c 1350. Parallel sbs. in 
olher Teutonic langs. are Sw. bubbla, Da. boble, 
Du. bobbel, Ger. dial, bobbel\ bubbcl. In their de¬ 
velopment the vl>. and sb. appear to have influenced 
each other : see sense 5.] 

1 . A thin globular (or hemispherical) vesicle of 
water or other liquid, filled with air or gas ; ap¬ 
plied alike to those produced by the agitation of a 
quantity of the liquid, or the uprising of gas to the 
surface, and lo those artificially made by blowing 
through a tube ; often soap-bubble. Also a quan¬ 
tity of air or gas occluded within a liquid ; spec., 
lhe portion of air left in the spirit-level. Some¬ 
times applied to cavities produced by occluded air 
in solid substances that have cooled from fusion. 
To blcno htbbles : to produce bubbles by blowing 
through a tube; often Jig. lo devise baseless 
theories, or to amuse oneself in a childish manner. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xxi. 113 The water of those wellis 
spryngc vp with grete bobles. 1528 Pavxell Sa/eme 
Regi/n. H b. Hit Iwyne] hath great bubbuls and spume. 
1605 Siiaks. Macb. 1. iii. 722 The Earth hath bubbles, as the 
Water ha's. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 24 Bubbles, are in the 

form of an Hemisphere: Air within, and a little Skin of 
Water without, a 1677 Hale True Relig. n. (1684) 32 Boys 
. .blow Bubbles out of a Wall-nut-shell. 1728 Young Lo~ee 
P an/e n. 11757)99 What are men.. But bubbles on the rapid 
stream of time? 1783 Cowper Lett. 29 Sept., One genera¬ 
tion blows bubbles, and the next breaks them. 1831 Lakd- 
ner Hydrostatics tv. 75 If the bubble stand still in the 
middle, it proves the instrument [spirit level] to be correct. 
1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone Jntrod. 1 A bubble of 
hyefrogen rose to the surface, as the bubble from champagne 
docs in the wine cup. 

t 2 . transf a. A hollow globe of thin glass, pro¬ 
duced by blowing; spec, one of the hollow beads of 
glass formerly used for testing the strength of 
spirits v sec Bead 7 . b. Hist. Used to translate 
L. bulla a round ornament of gold or leather 
worn by the children of Roman freemen. Obs. 

1647 Stapylton Juvenal v. 194 What poore man., had 
11 etrurian bubbles when he was a lad. Ibid. Comm. 15a 
/Kinilius Lcpidus. .had a statue in his pretexted purple and 
golden bulla s (or bubbles set up in the capitol, 1660 Boyle 
Xem Exp. Phys.-AIech. 11 40 Glass bublcs, such as arc wont 
to be blown at the flame of a lamp. Ibid. xx. (1682(71 Then 
was taken a great Glass bubble, with a long neck. 1667 
Pepys Diary 11877) V. 419 He., did give me a glass bubble, 
to try the strength of liquors with. 

3 . Jg. Anything fragile, unsubstantial, empty, 
or worthless; a deceptive show. From 17th c. 
onwards often applied to delusive commercial or 
financial schemes, as the Mississippi Bubble, the 
South Sea Bubble. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villa//ie 11. vi. 198 To see this butter¬ 
fly, This windy bubble taskc my balladry, 1600 Shaks. 
A. I". A. 11.vii. 152 Seeking the bubble Reputation Euen in 
the Canons mouth, a 1626 Bacon /*r. in Farr’s S. P. 11848) 
301 Mortality: This bubble light, this vapour of our breath. 
c 1665 in Roxb. Balladskx 886 VI. 254 Why should a Woman 
dote on such a Bubble? 1721 Swift S. Sea Proj. Wks. 
1755 HI. 11.138 The nation..will find. .South-sea at best a 
mighty bubble. 1745 Dk Foe Eng. Tradesm . (1841) II. 
xliv. 157 In the good old days of trade, there were no bub¬ 
bles, no stock-jobbing. 1783 Cowper Task 111.175 Eternity 
for bubbles proves at last A senseless bargain. 1858 Sat. 
Ret'. 27 Nov. 524/1 We are asked, .to back the luck of that 
gigantic bubble, the French Empire. 

b. attrib. or adj. ; Unsubstantial, fragile, delu¬ 
sive ; often with reference to fraudulent commercial 
undertakings, as in bubble company, scheme. 

1635 Quarles Ernbl. 1. iv. U718' 19 What’s lighter than the 
mind? A thought- Than thought? This bubble world. 
1726 Amherst Terrs Pit. xit. 50 Several bubble-schools and 
academies sprung up. 176a 71 H. Walpole J ertue's Anecd. 
Paint. (17801 III. 119 He .. was concerned in a bubble Lot¬ 
tery. 1798 Edgeworth Pract. Edue.ix 801) It. 373 This 
wagor would have been a bubble bet if it had been brought 
before the Jockey-club, a 1845 Hoop Black Job xvii. No 
.. Bubble Company could hope to thrive. 

4 . The process of bubbling; the sound made by 
bubbling; a stale of agitation. Naut. phrase : 
A bubble of a sea : cf. Bobble. 

1830 Be ale in Sal. Mag. 18 May 193/1 An awkward 
‘bubble’ of a sea..began to make. 1840 Makryat Poor 
Jack xxiv. There was a bubble of a seiu 1874 Mrs. Whit¬ 
ney IVe Girls .\ix. 187 There was nothing but a low, com¬ 
fortable bubble in the chimney-corner to tell of..dinner. 

f 5 . One who may be or is * bubbled ' (sense 5 of 
the verb); a dupe, a gull. Obs. 

1668 Skdlf.v Mnlb. Card. iv. Wks. 1722 IL 56 Are any of 
these Gentlemen good Bubbles, Mr. \Vildish? 1702 Dk 
Foe: Reform. Manners 1. 315 The wondring Bubbles stand 
amaz’d to see Their Money Mountebank’d to Mer¬ 
cury. 1735 8 Boungbr. On Parties 144 They were not 
such Bubbles as to alter, without mending, the Govern- 
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ment. a 1774 Goldsm. tr. Scarron's Comic Rom. {1775' 1 . 21 
He generally dined and supped in taverns at the expence of 
every fool and bubble lie met with. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. 
!• Wks» 1834 n. 151 A board, beneath a tiled retreat Allures 
the bubble, and maintains the cheat. 

0 . Comb . (see also 3 b), as bubble-blower, - blow¬ 
ing ppl-ady and vbl. ,-filled ; f bubblo-glass, 
glass as thin as a bubble (sec also 2); bubblo- 
man (sec quot.): bubble-shell, a sort of mollusc. 

i88z Macm. Mag. XLV 1 . 122 The iron-impregnated, 
‘bubble-filled fountains of Scbwalbach. 1591 Spenser 
Rnines of Time 50 Why then dooth flesh, a *bubble-glas of 
breath, Hunt after honour? 1862 Mayhew Crint. Prisons 
46 Cheats, subdivisible into .. *bubble-mcn, who institute 
annuity offices and assurance companies. 1854 Woodward 
Mollusca { 1856) 14 The ‘bubble-shell ( phyline ), itself pre¬ 
dacious, is eaten both by star-fish and sea-anemone. 

Bubble (bzrb’l), v. Also 5-8 buble, 6 bobyll. 
[Found (in the vbl. sb. Bubbling) a 1400. Paral¬ 
lel words are Sw. bubla, Da. boble, mod.Du. and 
LG. bobbclen , inod.G. dial, bobbelcn, btibbelcn ; all 
of these are modern, and it is doubtful how far 
they are related to each other, or are merely 
parallel imitative words, suggested either by the 
sound of bubbles forming and bursting, or by the 
action of the lips in making a bubble. The Eng. 
bubble can hardly be separated from the earlier 
Burble, common in the same sense from 1300; 
cf. gurgle and guggle. In bubble the verb is the 
source of the sb. as a whole, but sense 5 of the vl>. 
appears to be derived from sense 3 of the sb., and 
in turn to have given rise to sense 5 of tbc latter.] 

1 . intr. To form bubbles (as boiling water, a 
running stream, etc.); to rise in bubbles (as gas 
through liquid, water from a spring, etc. ; often 
with out or up); to emit the sounds due to the 
formation and bursting of bubbles. 

1398 fsce Bubbling vbl. sb.). 1477 Norton On/. ALh. in 

Ashm. iv. 11652)47 Remember that Water will buble and 
boyle. 1530 Palsgr. 450/x The potage begymieth to bobyll. 
1580 H. G ifpord Gillojloxi'crs 11875* 10, 1 .. feelc certayno 
waters of vayne appetites to bubble vp w 1 in me. 1609 
Bible (Douay) Ex. viii. 3 The river shal bubble with 
frogges. 1633 P. Fletciigr Purple hi. in. xx, Water, bub- 
bling from this fountain. 1703 Maunorell Jottrn. ferns. 
(1732)63 Then bubbles up with abundance of Water, c 1750 
Shenstone Elegy i. 4 Now hear the fountain bubbling round 
my celt. 1709 G. Smith Laboratory I. 329 lake good acid 
of nitre, and fling .. chalk into it, till it. .ceases to bubble. 
1824 -29 Lanoou lmag. Conv. (1846 1. 3 Many bright specks 
bubble up along the blue F.gean. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
xeix, Yon swollen brook that bubbles fast, i860 Gen. P. 

’I hompson Audi Alt. Ill. ci. 1 I’he frozen notes came bub¬ 
bling out together 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. 1 . iv. 97. 

2 . Jig. a. Of things: To arise or issue like 
bubbles. 

1652 Gaui.e Magastrom. 228 Whence then bubble out 
so many and so great errors in their prognostications ? 1713 
Beveridge Priv. Th. 1. (1730) 94 So soon as any new 
Thought begins to bubble in my Soul. 1852 Kingsley 
Androm. 114 Feebly at last she began, while wild thought* 
bubbled within her. a 1859 L. Hunt To J. fl. ii, It bub¬ 
bles into laughter. 1879 McCarthy Own Times II. 16 
Chartism bubbled and sputtered a little yet. 

b. Of persons ; To bubble over , up (with merri¬ 
ment, anger, etcA : Jig. from the bubbling of a pot 
on the fire. 

1858 Hawthorne Fr. 6* It. Jrnls. <1872) II. 173 He bub¬ 
bled and brimmed over with fun. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. 

§ 19. 133 One clergyman, .appeared to bubble over with en- 
joymenl. 1881 M. Lewis Two Pretty t 7 . III. 97 He had 
his views..but he never bubbled up to discuss and defend 
them. 

C. trans. To send forth like bubbles. 
Hebraism.) 

i6n Bible Prov. xv. 2 The mouth of the fool pourelh 
[marg. bubbleth] out foolishness. — Ps. xlv. 1 My heart is 
inditing | marg. boyleth or bubbleth vp] a good matter. 

3 . intr. To make a sound resembling that made 
by bubbles in boiling or running water. Also 
tram, (with object denoting sound), rare. 

1602 Metamorfik. of Tobacco (Collier) 19 Pretie waues.. 
Bubbled sweete Musicke with a daintie Sound. 1842 Ster¬ 
ling Ess . 4• Tales (1848) I. 459 Love, the name bubbled by 
every wave of Hippocrene. 1847 Tennyson Print , iv. 247 
At mine ears Bubbled the nightingale. 

4 . Irons. To cover or spread with bubbles. 

1508 Marston Pigmat. iv. 151 The haile-shot drops., 
onefy bubble quiet Thetis face. 

5 . trans. To delude with ‘ bubbles ’ (sec Bubble 
sb. 3) ; to befool, cheat, humbug. Also to bubble 
- any one) of out of or into a thing. Very com¬ 
mon in 18th c.; now rarely used. 

1675 Wycherley Countr. Wife in. ii, He is to be bubbled 
of his mistress as of his money. 1702 The Eng. Theophrust. 
37 Men are commonly bubbled when they first enter upon 
play. 1761 Murphy Citizen 11. i, And so here 1 am bubbled 
and choused out of my money. 1792 Mary Wollstonecr. 
Rights Worn. In trod. 2 The understanding of the sex has 
been so bubbled by this specious homage. 1841 Hor. Smith 
Moneyed Man I. xi. 312 You have been preciously bubbled ; 
ludicrously swindled and outwitted. 1880 McCarthy Own 
Times NI. xli. 235 Some critics declared, .that the French 
Emperor had ' bubbled ' him (Mr. Cobden]. 

6. Sc. and north, dial. To blubber. 

1727 Walker Remark . Pass. 60 (Jam.) John Knox., left 
her IQ. Mary] bubbling and greeting. Mod. Sc. What is lie 
bubbling about now? 


t Bu'bbleable, a. Obs. rare-'. [f. Bubbles. 
(sense 3) + -able.] Capable of being duped. 

1669 Sicker Nicked (3rd ed.) in Hart. M isc. II. 109 If the 
winner be bubbleable, they will insinuate themselves into 
his acquaintance. 

Bu-bble - and- squea k, [f. Bubble v. f 
Squeak v., referring to the sounds made in cooking 
this dish.] A dish of meat and cabbage fried up 
together, ‘ cold meat fried in butter with vegetables’. 

* 7®5 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tongue, Hubble and Squeak , 
beef and cabbage fried together. 1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Wks. 1812 I. 192 What mortals Bubble call and Squeak 
VY hen midst the Frying-pan in accents savage, The Beef 
so surly quarrels with the Cabbage. 1824 Byron Juan x\. 
lxxi, ‘ Bubble and squeak ' would spoil my liquid lay. 1855 
Browning Holy-Cr. Day, Bubble and squeak 1 Blcsscdcst 
I hursday’s the fat of the week. 1881 Leicester. Gloss. iE. 
D. S.) Bubble-and-squeak, slices of underdone beef fried 
and seasoned, laid on cabbage, boiled, strained, chopped, 
and fried in dripping. 

tBu*bble-bow,-boy. Obs. [app. f.B ubbles.5 
+ Beau as if * beau-bcfooler’: cf. quot. 171 2.] A 
lady’s tweezer-case. 

(So explained in Pope's foot-note to quot. 1727; he remarks 
that the word is *jn use in this present year’. Warburton 
says the passage ts quoted from one of Pope's own juvenile 
poems, in which case its date would bee 1704.) 

I1712 Arbuthnot John Ruth 1755*3 Charles Mather could 
not bubble a young beau better with a toy.] 

1727 Pope, etc.. Art Sinking 94 Lac'd in her Cosins new 
appear'd the Bride, A Bubble-bow and Tompion at her 
side. 1807 Month. Mag. XXIV. 550 Why was it called a 
bubble-boy? Probably the word i> a misspelling for bauble- 
buoy, a support for baubles. 

Bu'bbled (bwb’ld), ppl. a. [f. Bubble sb. and 

v. + -ED.] 

1 . Sent forth like bubbles; full of bubbles; 
covered with bubbles. 

1822 Beddoes Bride's Trag. v. iii, What sound i> that.. 
Harmonious as a bubbled tear? 1865 Swinburne Poems • y 
Ball., At Elcnsis 11 Smooth pitchers of pure brass Under 
the bubbled wells. 1871 Tyndall Eragm Sc. ed. 6' I. \ i. 
224 The internal scattering common in bubbled kc. 

+ 2 . Befooled, cheated, deceived. Obs. 
a 1683 Oldham U ks. «v Reru. »i6S6' 66 Bubled Monarch* 
are at first beguil’d .. at last depos'd, and kill'd. 1719 
D’Urfey Pills 1S72) 1 . 34S A bubbled coxcomb. 

Bubbler (bwbloj . [f. Bubble v. - -ml] 

11 . One who gets up bubble - companies; a 
swindler, cheat. Obs. 

1720 Pope Let. to Pigbv 20 July, All the Jews, jobbers, 
bubblers, subserilntrs, etc. <1778 Conquerors 9 Bubblers 
and bubbled meanly 'lake their stand. 

2 . ‘ A fish found in the (>hio river. Its name is 
derived from the singular grunting noise which it 
makes.’ Bartlett Diet. Anter. 

t Bu bble-the-ju stice. Obs. [f. Bubble z\ 

-t Justice ; = i cheat the magistrate the game 
being regarded as an evasion of the laws prohibit¬ 
ing ninepins, etc.] A game (sec quot.). 

1801 Strutt Sports «v I'ast. lntrod. 44 The game of nine 
holes was revived .. with the new name of Bubble the 
Justice. 

Bubbling bD-blity, vbl. sb. [f. Bubble v.] 

1 . The action of the verb Bubble ; the process 
of forming bubbles, rising in bubbles, etc. 

1398 Trevjsa Barth. Dc P. R. xi. xiv, And whan )>at f\re 
is queynte in walry cloudes, ]>e bobelyngc .. and crakkes 
of hat quenebynge isclepid bonder. 1548 Thomas It. Pi% t. 
(1567) Tocco , the boblyng of a rennyng water, whan it 
retourneth from the fall out of a deepe hole, a 1656 Bp. 
Hai l Occas. Medit. (1851 54 After some short noise, and 
smoke, and bubbling, the metal is quiet. 1855 Maury 
Pftys. Geog. Sea xviii. § 755(18601 414 The bubbling made 
a loud noise, .heard for a long time after. 
fg' l6 55 G urn all Chr. in A rm. xiii. (1669 355/1 Arm Us 
against, . bublings of our own vain heart*. 1710 Palmer 
Proverbs 237 Correct, .the bubblings of our native pride. 
f 2 . Deluding, cheating (see Bubble v. 5). Obs. 
1725 Bailey Erasm. Coiloq. 468 Understand the Art of 
Borrowing and Bubbling. 

Bu'bbling, ppl- a. [(. Bubble v. + -inu-.] 

1 . That bubbles, rises in bubbles, sends up bub¬ 
bles, or makes a bubble-like movement. 

1583 Stanyhurst rEnet's 1. (Arb.) 23 Frcshe bubling foun- 
tayns. 1639 Horn 8: Robotham Gate Lang. l/nl. vii 
(1643) §65 Out of hidden springs gush forth bubling.. 
foumaines. 1783 Cowper Task iv. 38 The bubbling .. urn 
Throws up a steamy column. 1829 Marryat /•'. Mildmay 
xi, The tide and the wind formed a bubbling short sea. 

2 . trans/. a. That comes forth like bubbles; 
gasping, gurgling, b. That utters bubbling or 
gurgling sounds. 

1819 Byron Juan 11. liii, At intervals there gush'd .. the 
bubbling cry Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 187.. 
Besant & Rice Monks of Th. xxxi. 259 We'Tl make him 
go round like a bubbling turkey-cock. 1885 Stevenson 
Dynamiter v. 67 There broke forth .. the bubbling, .sound 
of laughter. 

3 . That has bubbles or drops forming on it. 

1621 Quarles Esther (1638) 91 The Harvester with bub¬ 
ling brow. 

+ 4 . Deluding, cheating. Obs. 

1675 Wychf.rlf.y Country Wife in. ii, Come you bubbling 
rogues you. 

Hence Bubblingly adv., in a bubbling manner. 

i6ii Cotgr., Empoullment , swellingly, bubblingly. 

BubbUsh v bz?*bliJ), a. rare- 1 , [f. Bubble sb. 
3+-ISH.] Somewhat of the nature of a bubble. 


BUCCAL. 

1830 Fraser s Mag. II. 499This new scheme was bubblisli, 
and quickly blew up. 

Bubbly (bt>hli\ a. [f. Bubble sb. + -yU] 
hull of bubbles. In Sc. — blubbering.) 

1599 Nashe Lent. Stuffe (1871) 12 They would no more.. 
haue their heads washed with his bubbly spume. 1611 
Cotgr., EmpouU .. bubblie ; or., rising in bubbles. 1642 
W. Price Stmt. 13 Upon what slight motives from bubbly 
honour, fleeting riches, shadowy pleasure*. 1861 C. King 
Ant. Gems (18661 80 The greatest part exhibited that., 
bubbly texture so generally found in antique pastes. 

Bu bbly-jock (,bwbli,d&>k:. Sc. [(. prec. + 
Jock -Jack. Perh. suggested in part by the sound 
made by the bird ; cf. tbc English gobbler A 
colloquial name for the turkey-cock ; also fig. 

1814 Scott Let. in Lockhart 1839 V. 12, I am sair halded 
down by the Bubbly jock. 1865 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. VI. 
xm. ii. 143 Oh my winged Voltaire, to what dunghill 
Bubbly-Joi ks you do stoop with homage. 

t Bu bby E Obs. or dial. [Cf. Ger. bubbi teat 
Grimm). Connexion with F. poufe teat of an 
animal (formerly also of a woman , Pr. popa , It. 
poppa teat, is very doubtful.] A woman's breast. 

1686 Li Urffy New Poems 1690)206The Ladies he:e may 
without Scandal shew Face or white Hubbies, to each 
ogling Beau. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull in Arb. Garner 
(1883) VI. 601 Why don't you go and suck the hubby? 
1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. II. Oiv b 1 If on tbc contrary a 
W oinan has no occasion fur Milk.. Let her put Chervil upon 
her Bubbles. 

Bubby-. [Harriett and Webster say a corrup¬ 
tion oi brother : but the w ord looks more like Ger. 
bube, bub, boy.] In U.S. a lamiliar name for a 
little boy. Also shortened to bub. 

1848 60 in Bartli.ii. 1864 in Webster. 

Bubo ibir/dj* . pi. buboes, [a. late I.. bubo, 
ad. Gr. tfovtfwi' the groin, a swelling in the groin.] 
An inflamed swelling or abscess in glandular] arts 
of the body, esp. the groin or arm-pits. An or¬ 
dinary symptom of the plague in the 17th c. Also 
alt rib., as in bubo plague. 

t 398 1 rkyi:j \ Barth. De P R. vn. li\, 14^5 273 Somtyiv.e 
a posiunie comyth of wmositc and of wyndc and hight 
Bubo. «597 Gi.hard Hert'aiwx. cx.wiii. <1634 1511 Which 
imposthnme is called Bubo by reason of his lurking in such 
secret places. 1658 Rowland Moutfit's /heal. Jus. 1050 
A'Bubo riseili on a man that he (ihe scorpion] stings. 1782 
YY . II KJiKKDEN C oinment. vii. 11S06 23 These sores therefore, 
like pestilential buboes, point oui the nature of the disorder. 

1 839 47 I odd t>v/. .-Inal. A- Phys. III. 233 '2 A bubo will 
originate from, .inflamed inguinal or axillary glands. 
Hence Birboed///, a., affected with Imhoc.s. 

1824 29 LaNDor /mag. Con?>. \ '.\6 II. 126 They are not 
blotched and buboeti with its pcs!ileiu e. 

Bubonic (hwrbpnik), a.' [f. late L. bubon-cm 

see prec. Brim k ic.] 

That is attended with the appearance of buboes. 
1871 Echo 15 Aug., The bubonic disease in Khorussan. 
1886 At hour um 25 Sept. 405/2 A list of the dates of the 
appearance of the famous bubonic plague from a.d. 23- 
down 10.-1837. 

Bubcrnie, a.- nouce wd. [f. 1.. bubon-cm owl 
■r - ic.] Owl-like. 

1795 Wolcott J». Pindar) Lous tad 1. Wks. 1812 I. 191 
With arms akimbo, and bubonic look. 

Bubonocele (bi/d>pn<wi . [a. Gr. tfottfWo- 

ni)kri, f. Bov&Cjv the groin + tcr)\y a rupture ; cf. F. 
bubouocMe.] Inguinal rupture or hernia. 

1615 Ckooke Body of .!/«« 91 Whence it cormncth to passe, 
that woe 1 lie 11 are often troubled with the Boubonocde. 
1736 Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 329 The Cure of the Hernia 
. .could be obtained by no other Operation than that for the 
Bubonocele. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 343 A hernia of 
lilts description is sometimes complicated with a bubonocele, 
or hernia of the groin. 

fBu bukle. Obs. A confusion of Bubh and 
Carbuncle (put into the month of Kluellen'. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V , in. vi. 10S His face is all bubukles 
and whelkes. 

f* BubuTcitate, v. Obs.-" [f. L. bubulcitdre , 
-dn\ f. bub ulcus cowherd.] (See quots.) 

1623 Cockeram 1, Bubulcitate , to cry like a cow boy. 
1678 Phillips App. affe.tcd Wds ., Bubulcitate , to do the 
ofliee of a Bn bale us or Cowheard. 

Buc^c, obs. form of Buck. 

II Bu'CCa. dial. [Com. bucca ‘ hobgoblin, bug¬ 
bear, scarecrow’, app. cogn. with mod.Welsh tnvgau 
spectre.] a. A bogle ; applied inter alia to the 
subterranean spirits supposed to frequent tin-mines 
(see Philos. Trans, vol. I.). b. A stupid peison. 
The compounds bucca-boo (bugaboo , bueea-gwid- 
den, are also in dial, use (see quots. . 

1865 R. Hunt Pop. Romances Ji Eng. Ser. 1. 67 The 
Buccas or knockers—These are the sprites of the mines, 
and correspond to the Kobals of the German mines. 1880 
West Corniv. Gloss. 7 Ncwlyn buccas, strong as oak, 
Knocking ’em down at every poke. Bucca boo , a ghost; 
a bug-bear; a black bucca. Bucca-gividdtn , a precocious 
child : a simple innocent; an insane person. 

Buccal (bzrkal), sb. and a. [f. L. bucca cheek, 
mouth + -al ; as if ad. h. * bucca lis. With sense 1, 
cf. Sp. bocal mouthpiece of a trumpet.] 

+ A. sb. A mouthpiece. Obs. 

1605 Chapman & Marston Eastward Hoe A ij b, You all 
know the deuise of the Horne, where the young fellow 
slippes in at the Butte end, and coincs sques'd out at the 
Buckall. 
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BUCK. 


B. tuij. Of or pertaining to the cheek. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 403 The buccal membrane. 
1854 Woodward Molltisca (,1856) 189 The buccal ganglia. 

I! Bucca n, bucan, bouca'n, sb. Also bo- 
can. [Boucan is the French spelling ( = b«kan*) 
of a Tupi or allied Brazilian word, conveyed by 
Europeans in the 16th c. to Guiana and the West 
Indies, and hence often set down as Carib, Haitian, 
etc. The modem Tnpi form is mocaem (Pg. mo- 
qttem = mr/keir): the Carib names were ioualla 
\youlla).anake* the Haitian barbae 6 a. (E. B.Tylor.)] 
X. A native South American name for a wooden 
framework or hurdle on which meat was roasted 
or smoked over a fire. 

1611 E. Aston tr. Dc Lory Hist Attier . [The wooden grat¬ 
ing set up on four forked posts] which in their language they 
call a boucan. 1751 Chambers Cycl. , Buccaneers* or Buca- 
tteers, a term .. pruperly used for a kind of savages, whu 
prepare their meal on a grate, or hurdle made of brazil¬ 
wood, placed in the smoke, at a good height from the fire, 
and called buccan. 1852 E. Warburton Darien \ I. 34 The 
buccaneers proceeded to prepare their dinner. The. .flesh 
was separated from the bones, cut into long strips, and laid 
upon the I toucan. 1864 Webster, Buccan* a grating or 
hurdle made of sticks. 1872 ). H. Trumbull Proc. Atuer. 
Philol. Ass<h\ 13 The Virginia barb acne and the French 
boucan 1 dried mean..were all derived from names of the 
high wooden gridiron or scaffolding on which Indians 
dried, smoked, or broiled their meats. This grill was called 
bone an by the Brazilians. 

2 . in form boc an) - Bakhkcte sb. 5. 

1857 lllustr. Land. News 28 Mar., The Bocan or building 
used fin West Indies] for drying and preparing, .coffee. 

3 . Boucaned meat. [prop. Er.] 

i860 65 Carlyle Eredk. Gt. xu. .\ii, Bucaniers, desperate 
naval gentlemen living on boucan or hung beef. 

Bu ccan, V. Also boucane, bucan. [a. E. 
boucane-r* f. boucan : sec prec.] traits. To expose 
(meat) to the action of fire and smoke upon a 
boucan or barbecue; to barbecue. Hence Buc- 
eaned ///. a., Buccaning vbl. sb. (More usually 
spell like the French.) 

1600 tr. Loudoun it res Hist, dc la Floridci \ 586 * in Hakluyt 
111 . 307 They eatc all their meate broyled on the coalcs and 
dressed in the smoakc, which in their language they call 
Boucaned. 1761 Ann. Reg.* Charac. 111 . 1’2 These new 
settlers obtained the name of Buccaneers from their custom 
of buccan ntng their beef. 1827 Edin. Rev. X LV. 407 Instead 
of always boucaning their meats, .they now often used salt. 
1865 Tylor Early Hist. Mon. 261 The art of bucamng or 
barbecuing practised by the Americans. 1865 Morning 
Star 14 Keb., The very name buccaneer is derived .. from 
the V jerked b beef, which was also called ‘ boucaned’ meat. 

Buccaneer,-ier bykani-»*i\jA Also;buck-. 
S bac-, bue-, buehaneer, 8-9 bueanier. [a. F. 
boucanicr orig. ‘ one who hunts wild oxen’ (Lillru), 
f. boucan a barbecue, boucancr to dry (meat) on a 
barbecue, to : jerk’: see prcc. i^Not in Cotgr. ] 

+ 1 . orig. One who dries and smokes flesh on a 
boucan after the manner of the Indians. The name 
was first 'given to the French hunters of St. Do¬ 
mingo, who prepared the flesh of the wild oxen 
and boars in this way 1 (E. B. Tylor Early Hist. 
Man. 261. Obs. 

1661 Hickeringill ’Jamaica 43 Not able .. to root out a 
few Buckaneers ur Hunting Frcnch-men. 1710 J. Taylor 
frill. 11 There were a great many French Buchaneers 
there. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. >. v., The antienl in¬ 
habitants of Hispaniola, and the other Caribu islands., 
consisted of four ranks or order*, .viz. buccaneers, or bull 
hunters, who scoured the woods. 1761 Ann. Reg., Charac. 
III. 2/2 The Buccaneers lived ..011 some spots of cleared 
ground just large enough to. .contain their buccaning houses. 

2 . (From the habits which these subsequently 
assumed :) ‘A name given to piratical rovers who 
formerly infested the Spanish coasts in America ’ 
(Falconer Diet. Marine 1789). 

1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew* Buckaneers , West-Indian 
Pirates, .also the Rude Rabble in Jamaica. 1693 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. ( 1857) III. 96 To pardon all the buccaneers that 
will assist in taking Martineco. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1869) 
414 Haying been an old Planter at Maryland, and a Buc¬ 
caneer into the Bargain. 1748 Anson Voy. 11. i. (ed. 4) 169 
The usual haunt of the buccaneers and privateers. 1767 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Proi'. Mass. i. 86 Bucaniers or pirates.. 
were very’ numerous. 1813 Scott Rokeby \. note. 1864 
Burton Scot Abr. II. 279 A buccaneer or pirate in the 
Spanish Main. 

attrib. 1720 De Foe Copt. Singleton xiii. {1840) 228 The 
captain, .gave me some buccaneer words upon it. 

3 . By extension : A sea-rover who makes hostile 
incursions upon the coast, a ‘ filibuster \ 

1846 Arnold Hist. Rome II. xl. 564 To protect the 
Mamertinc buccaneers. 1877 Gladstone Glean. IV. xxiii. 
355 Some of the less temperate of our adventurers (I must 
not call them buccaneers'. 1883 Lord R. Gower Retain. 
in Glasgow Weekly Her. ic June 1/4 The poetic vein, .was 
strong in that glorious old buccaneer |Garibaldi]. 

Buccaneer bt?kam* j\ v. [f. prec. sb.] 
a. =To Buccan. b. To act as a buccaneer: 
cf. Buccaneering vbl. sb. 

1795 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lonsiad 11. Wks. 1812 1 . 237 
’Twould be a serious matter, we can tell ye, Were we to 
bycaneer it on your belly. 1828 Southev in (J. Rev. 
XXXVIII. 233 Warner would certainly, .havebeen roasted, 
buccaneered, and eaten. .if he had not escaped on hoard an 
English vessel. 1853 Blackw. Mag. LXXIll. 493 The 
Indians took the snake-flesh to dry I buccaneer* it. 


Buccaneering (btfkani*»*rii)), vbl. sb. [f. 
prec. 4- -ing L] The occupation of a buccaneer ; 

f )iracy. Buccaneering piece if .fusil boucan ier ): a 
ong musket used in hunting wild oxen (Littre). 

1758 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) I. 383 Lord George Sack- 
vilfc refused to go a-buccancering. 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 
612 The said Looney look up a buccaneering piece..and 
shot the said Captain. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. (1849*380 
Wealth, which it was whispered he had acquired by buc¬ 
caneering. 1876 Green Short Hist. vii. § 8 (1882) 430 A new 
buccaneering expedition..under Drake. 

Buccanee'ring, ppl. a. [f. as prcc. + -inos*.] 
That follows the occupation of a buccaneer. 

1703 De Foe True-born Eng. 1. 186 Norwegian Pirates, 
Buccaneering Danes..with Norman-French compound the 
Breed. 1800 Weems Washington i. (1877) 8 With their 
buccaneering legions. 1854 H. Miller Sen. <5- Sc Am. i. 12. 
j868 Gladstone Jta*. Mnndi viii. (1E70) 251 The rough 
manners of a sea-faring and buccaneering people. 

Buccan eerish , a. [f. as prec. + ish.] Be¬ 

fitting or characteristic of a buccaneer. 

1812 Southey Omniana 11 . 216 From his black beard and 
buccaneerisli sort of look, a sailor would suppose it to be 
Davy Jones, t 1850 Lowell Poet, il ks. (1879) 80/2 There is 
a buccancerish air About that garb outlandish. 

1 Buccellation. Obs. rare~°. [f. late L. 
bucceUa morsel, irreg. dim. of bucca cheek ; cf. 
buccca mouthful, morsel, bee -atio.v] 

1657 Phys. Diet.* Buccellation is dividing into gobbets, 
or by piece-meals. 1678 Phillips, Bucccltation *Lat.*, a 
Chymical term, a dividing into Gobbets. Hence in Bailey 
and mod. Diets. 

Bu ccinal (bw'ksinal), a. [f. L. bttccina a 
crooked trumpet + -al.] Trumpet-shaped ; sound¬ 
ing like a trumpet. Hence BuecinaTity. 

1846 in Worcester. 

+ Buxcinate, v. Obs. rare [f. as prec. + 
-atk.] *'l*o blow a tiumpet 9 (Cockeram 1623). 

In Blount, Phillips, Bailey, etc. 

Buccinator (bwksin^Uu). Anal. [a. L. buc¬ 
cinator* agent-noun f. buccindre to blow the crooked 
trumpet. So called because it is tbe chief muscle 
employed in the act of blowing.] 

Name for a flat thin muscle which forms the wall 
of the cheek. Also all rib. 

1671 tr. A* io lana s' Sure Guide Physick 220 Vulgarly termed 
Buccinator , or the Trumpeter, it were more rightly called 
Bncco the Cheek driver. 1746 R. James Inf rod. Moujfct's 
Health's Improv. 2 The Food is then applied to the double 
Teeth, .by the various actions of the Buccinators. 1831 R. 
Knox Cloquet's Anat. 269 The Buccinator .. is much larger 
in glass-blowers and [>ersons who play on wind instruments 
than in other individuals. 1842 Blackso. Mag. LI. 46 Two 
or three [frogsl arc blowing out their buccinators. 

Bu'ccinatory, a. [f. as if ad. L. *bucci/td- 
torius.] Pertaining to a trumj>eter or trnmpeting. 

1760 Sterne Tr. Shandy <1802* III. vi. 268 Directing the 
buccinatory muscles along his cheeks .. tu do their duty— 
he whistled Lillabullcro. 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXX 111 . 
589 As if the buccinatory muscles of the cheek had not been 
in working condition. 

Buccinite (brksinnit Balmont, [f. Buccin-um 
+ - itE.] A fossil shell allied to the buccinum. 

1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Tnw. I. ii. 108 Volcanic breccia, 
said to contain..buccinites. 

Bucciuoid beksinoid., a. Zoob [f. Buccin- 
um + -oil).] Resembling tbe buccinum. 

1854 Woodward Molltisca <1856) 127, Macrochcitus* shell 
thick, ventricose, buccinoid. 1875 Blake Zooi. 253 The 
genus. .forms part of the buccinoid family of the pcctini- 
branchiate order of Gasleropods. 

Buccinum (bu-ksinihn). fool. [L.: from a 
supposed resemblance to a trumpet.] The genus of 
gasteropod Molluscs represented by the Whelk. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 258 The tesse shell called Bucci¬ 
num, fashioned like vnto that horn or cornet, .hath a round 
back. 1854 Gossf. Art/. Hist. Molltisca 182 The buccinum 
. was observed to perforate a small hole in the shell. 

Bueeoon, var. of Buckonk, Obs. 

Buccra, var. of Buck it a. 

+ Bu*cculent, a. Obs. rare- 0 , [a. L .buccuUnt- 
us* f. bucca cheek.] ' Blub-chceked, wide-mouth * 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Buce, obs. form of Bu>s. 

H Bucellas (bi/rse'las). [The name of a village 
near Lisbon.] A sort of Porlnguese while wine. 

1836 Dicrens Sk. Bos (C. D. ed.) 165 A bottle of sauterne, 
bucellas, and sherry. <11845 Hood Public Dinner ii, Bu- 
cellas made handy, With Cai>e and had Brandy. 

Bucentaur (bir/se’ntgj, biwsentpi). [ad. It. 
bucentoro* of uncertain origin; it is commonly 
supposed that the name was taken from the figure¬ 
head of the vessel, representing a creature half man, 
half ox, which may have been designated by the 
Gr. name */ 3 ovulvTavpos, f. Or. fiovs ox + ftivTavpos 
centaur (cf. oPotclvTavpos Onocentaur) ; the word 
is unknown to ancient mythology. The Ital. word 
was sometimes used unchanged.] 

1 . Hist. The state barge in which on Ascension 
Day the Doge of Venice went to wed the Adriatic 
by dropping a ring into it. 

1612 W. Shute Fougasse's Pen. II. 479 The Bucentaure 
..was gently lowed to Venice. 1756 Nugent Gr. 'Four 
Italy III. 61 The Bucentaure. .is a particular kind of vast 
galeasse, very much adorned with sculptures and gilding. 


1818 Byron Ch. Har. tv, xi, The Bucentaur lies rotting 
unrestored. 1866 Punch 27 Oct. LI. 172 She that was 
plight of old with Doge and Bucentaur and ring. 

+ 2 . Iransf A large ship; a gaily decorated 
barge resembling the Bucentaur of Venice. Obs . 

1623 Cockeram i, Bucentaure , a carricke or great ship. 
(1658 /fist. Christina (J. Swcdlaml 83 Her Majestic con¬ 
tinu'd her journey, .towards Bruxells in a Bucentoro most 
richly adorn'd, and guilded within and without.] 

Bucephalus (biasefal£s). [ad. Gr. f}ovt<l<pa- 
Ao? ox-headed, f. / 3 o£ 5 ? ox + K«f>ak7] head.] The 
name of Alexander the Great’s celebrated charger; 
applied humorously as a name for any riding-horse. 

I1601 Holland Pliny I. 220 Men called [him] Bucephalus 
. .of the marke or brand of a buls head, which was im¬ 
printed vpon his shoulder.) 1799 Sheridan Fizarro Prol., 
The hack Bucephalus of Rotten Row. 1814 Scott War*. 
vi, The Bucephalus which he bestrode. 1818 Byron Mn- 
ztppa iv. As thy Bucephalus and thou. 

Buch, obs. form of Budge and Bush. 

Buchch, ? obs. var. of Bunch. 

Bucher, Buehery,obs. fT. Butcher. Butchery. 
+ Buche*tte. Obs. rare— 1 , [a. F. b&chcilc* 
dim. of bCtche billet ] A piece of firewood. 

1507 Bk. Gd. Matin. L ij, IThe] Fenix. .assembleth all his 
bucheties and sty ekes in the bye mountayue, and fynably 
the fyre enflammeih them, and the Fenix is brente. 

Bueht, Sc. form of Bought, fold. 

II Buchu (birkw, btt'k//). Also 9 bouchue, 
bucku. The name given by the natives at the 
Cape of Good Hope to the plant formerly termed 
Diosma crcnala ; now assigned in Pharmacopoeias 
to various species of Barosma. 

1731 Medley Kolbetis Cape G. Hope 1 . 150 Men and 
women .. powder themselves all over with Buchu. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 125 Bucku leaves are much used in medicine 
as a stimulant and tonic. 1875 H. Wood Therap. (1879) 
497 Owing to its bitter principle, buchu is perhaps slightly 
tonic. 1880 P. Gillmore On Duty 300 He..gave me a 
draught of Bouchue and quinine. 

Buehyment, var. of Bushmknt. 

Buck (b;nk), sb . 1 Forms: (sense * he-goat’) 1 
bueea, 2-3 bue, 3-4 bueke, 4 6 bukke; (senses 
* male deer *, etc. i, 5 buc, 3-5 bok, 4- 7 bukke, 
bueke, 5 buk, 4- buck. [Orig. two words, OE. 
buc and bucca, which became indistinguishable in 
form after nth c. So far as the evidence goes, 
OE. buc was used for the male deer, and bucca for 
the he-goal, but the instances are so few that it is 
far from certain that the words were thus distin¬ 
guished in meaning. OE. buc=* MDu. boc, Du. 
bok. OHG. bocch (M 1 IG. boc* mod.G. bock , ON. 
bukkr (Sw. bock , Da. buk * all meaning primarily 
‘ hc-goat *, though in each of the mod. langs. ap¬ 
plied to male animals of the deer kind (In Da. also 
to the ram OTeut. *bukko-z. This was adopted 
only in the sense ‘hc-goat ’ in F. bottc, Pr., Cat. 
boc* OSp. buco , Diez ; also, in same sense, as Welsh 
bwc/t, lr., Gael. boc. The extended form repre¬ 
sented by OE. bucca (:—OTeut. *bukkon-) appears 
to exist in ON. bokki * my good fellow, old buck ’ 
(Vigf.), but is otherwise peculiar to English. 
(With OTeut. *bukko- Fick compares Zend biiza 
he-goat, also Skr. bukka he-goat; but the Teu¬ 
tonic does not phonetically correspond to these. 
Franck thinks it doubtful whether the word is 
native Teutonic, or rather an early adoption from 
some other language.)] 

1 . The male of several animals. 

fa. The he-goat. Obs. Phrase, l'o blcnu the 
buck's horn : to have his labour for his pains. 

a 1000 .Bli ric Lro. v. 23 Gif sc ealdor syngah ; bringa)> 
anne buccan to bote, c 1000 Sa.v. Leechd. 1 .348 Firkin buc¬ 
can V s wudu bucca o 35 e gal. a 1131 O. E. Citron . an. 
1127 Da huntes .. ridone un swarle hors, and on swarte 
bucces. <1200 Tritt. Coll. Horn. 37 Sume men leden here 
lif al*e gel ol>er buckes, c 1386 Chaucer Millercs T. 201 
Absolon may blowc the bukke* horn. 1387 Trkvisa Higdett 
(1865) 1 . 265 A peple ]mi..bccb i-clopcd in goot bukkes 
ykynnes* 1551 Turner Herbal 1. (1568* 59 What hath a 
whyte finite..to do with the lykenes of a bukkes bearde? 

D. The male of the fallow-deer. (In early use 
perh. the male of any kind of deer.) Buck of the 
first head* great buck (see quot. 1774). 

a 1000 /Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wftlcker 110 Ccruns uel 
mpes, heorlbuc. a 1240 Cuckoo Song 10 Bulluc Merteb, 
bueke uertek 1393Gower Conf. 1 . 45 She sigh..The buck, 
the doo, the hert. c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 55 Buk, best, damn. 
1588 Shaks. L.L.L. iv. ii. 10 The Deare .. .was a Bueke 
of the first head. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 1. ^ He sent 
vs commonly cuery daya brace of Bucks. 1774 Goldsmith 
Nat. Hist. it. v. <1862) l. 329 The buck is called .. the fifth 
year, a buck of the first head ; and the sixth, a great buck. 

C. The male of certain other animals resembling 
deer or goats, as the reindeer, chamois; in S. 
Africa (after Du. bok) any animal of the antelope 
kind. Also the male of the hare and the rabbit, 
(the female being called the doc, after analogy ofb.). 

a 1674 Milton Hist. Mosc. ii. (1851) 484 Being drawn on 
Sleds with Bucks. 1741 Compl. Earn.-Piece 11. i. 300 They 
I rabbits] are distinguished by the Nan res of Bucks and 
Does; and the Males are usually call’d Jack Hares. 1879 
Atcherley Borland 147 We. .came rcj>catcdly across large 
numbers of buck. 
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BUCKEEN, 


BUCK. 

2 . transf Applied to a man (in various asso¬ 
ciations). 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synnc 3212 pese bcrdcde buckys 
also .. luue crystyn mennys acyse. 

b. A gay, dashing fellow; a dandy, fop, ‘fast 
man. Used also as a form of familiar address. 

In the 18th c. the word indicated rather the assumption 
of‘spirit’ or gaiety of conduct than elegance of dress; the 
latter notion comes forward early in the present century, 
and still remains, though the word is now somewhat arch, 
1725 New Cant. Diet ., Buck , as, A bold Buck , is some¬ 
times used to signify a forward daring Person of either Sex. 
1747 Gray in Gosse Gray (Eng. Men Lett.) 90 The fellow- 
commoners -the bucks—arerun mad. 1751 Fielding /Dw/w 
x. ii. A large assembly of young fellows whom they call bucks. 
1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 261 The libertine supposes it1 wisdom] 
consists in debauchery .. the buck and blood, in breaking 
windows. 1824 W. Irving T, . Trav. I. 341 The dashing 
young buck, driving his own equipage. 1854 1 hackeray 
Ncwcomcs I. 82, I remember you a buck of bucks when that 
coat first came out to Calcutta. 1880 L. Stephen r/\yVi. 12 
Proud, .at being taken by the hand by this elderly buck. 

C. slang, (see quot.) 

1851 Mavhkw Bond. Labour $(>2 (Hoppe) The bucks are 
unlicensed cabdrivers who arc employed by those who have 
a license to take charge of the cab while the regular drivers 
are at their meals. 1865 Morning Star 14 Sept., What is 
the prisoner? Constable ; He is a ‘ buck*, who hangs about 
an omnibus stand. , .. c c . 

d. A man; applied to native Indians ot o. 
America. Buck nigger, «often vulgarly applied 
to a negro man. Western * (Bartlett Diet. A/tier .) 

1879 Boddam-Whetham Roraima 123 Stepping timidly 
along may also be seen two or three 4 bucks', as the natives 
of the interior are called. 1884 Leisure II. Jan. 63/2 4 Buck 
here [British Guiana] is the name for the South American 
Indian. 

II See Buck sb? 

3 . Comb. a. appositive, indicating sex, as buck- 
fawn, -goat, - rabbit, 'rat ; b. objective with vhl. 
sb., as buck-hunting ; C. parasynthetic, as buck- 
hafted (for buck-horn-hafled) ; also + buck-hide, 
-hid, -hood, the game of ‘ hide and seek \ Also 
Buck-eye, -horn, -hound, -jump, -shot, -skin, 
-tooth, etc. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. Phys. V. 517/2 At the second 
year the * 4 buck-fawn’ or ‘pricket* puts forth a simple 
‘dag*. C1615 Chapman Odyss. ix. 340 Rams, and *buck- 
goates. 1815 Kikbv & Sr. Entomol. (1843) I. 333 l^ e * 
scmbUng]..even to the very handles *Buck-hafted carving 
knives, c 1450 Henkvson Mor. Pub. 13 Whiles would he 
wink, and play with her *buk-hide. a 1568 in Stbbald s 
Chron. Sc. Poetry 111 .237 (J am.) Scho plaid with me bukhud. 
1664 Killigrew Parson s Wed. 11. ii, A T buck-hunting-nag. 
1741 Comp!. Fam.-Piece 11. i. 293 The same Dogs are used m 
Buck-hunting. 1877 Git. Words 11/2 Fierce as a buck-rat. 

+ Buck, sb:- Obs. [Abbreviated from the full 
names Buck-wheat, Buck-mast.] 

1. = Buck-wheat. 

1577 B, Googk Heresbac/ts Hnsb. (1586) 40 b, As soonc as 
your rape seede is of [ =oflf].. you may sowe Buckc. 1610 
Markham Masterp.u li. 107 Gluing them a certaine gramc 
which we call bucke. 1807 Vancouver Agrtc. Devon 
(Catalog. Seeds) Buck, or French wheat, 
b. Running buck : com bindweed. 

1580 Baret Alv. B 1424 Renning Bucke or bindc come, a 
weede so called like vnto withwindc. 

2. = Buck-mast j beech-mast. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1812) 1 .138 In some parts of France 
they now grind the buck in mills. 1727 Bradley Funt. 
Diet. I. s.v. Beech-tree. 

Buck, sbA arch, and dial. Also 6 bucke, 
bouke, bouck, 9 dial, book, bock. [I11 the sense 
of * lye, washing *, evidently belonging to Buck v. 1 , 
of which it is perh. a direct derivative. Whether 
sense 1 * washing-tub * (?) has the same origin, or 
whether the word in this sense is distinct, and to 
be referred to OE. hue, ? buc, 1 lagena ’ (see Bowk) 
is not evident.] 

+ 1 . ? A washing tub, a vat in which to steep clothes 
in lye. 

I 53 ° Palsgr. 201/2 Bucke to wasshe clothes m, cvuicr. 

2 . Bye in which linen, yarn, or cloth, is steeped 
or boiled as a first step "in the process of buck¬ 
washing or bleaching. 

1 1530 Palsgr. 200/1 Bouke of clothes, buce .] 1560 White¬ 
horse Ord. Souldiours (1588' 45 b.Take of. .ashes that haue 
sc rued in a buck .. halfc a part. 1615 Markham Eng . 
lionsno . u. v. 11668) >39 Give »t - • a couple of clean Bucks, 
the next fortnight following. 1721 Bailey, Buck , a Lyc 
made of Ashes. 1808 25 J amieson Did ., Bonk , a lye made 
of cow*s dung and stale urine or soapy water, in which foul 
linen is steeped in order to its being cleansed or whitened. 

3 . A quantity of clothes, cloth, or yarn, put 
through the process of bucking, in buckwashing or 
bleaching ; the quantity of clothes washed at once, 
a 4 wash ’. To lay the buek: to lay to steep in 
lye. To drive the buck \ to carry through the pro¬ 
cess of bucking. 

1532 More Con/ut. Thidale Wks. (1557) 428/2 A womanne 
washeth a buckc of clothes. 1573 Tusskr I/usb. (18781166 
Maides, three a clock, knede, lay your bucks, or go brew. 
1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 26 Being one day m the kitchen 
wringing out a Bucke of Clonthes. 1648 11 errick Cheap 
Laundress,The laundresses, they envic her good-luck, who 
can with so small charges drive the buck. 1719 D UkfRY/ ills 
(,872) V. 58 A jolly brown Wench, a-washing of her Buck. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Bucking, To drive a buck of 
yam, they first cover the bottom of the bucking tub with 


Ma . .... appendages of bucks and hatchways, and ecl- 
baskets. Ibid. 53 Help me out along the buck-stage, said 
Lancelot. 1857-8 Act 29 <y 30 Viet. Ixxxix. Preamb., Cer¬ 
tain persons, .claim a Right, .to fish with Nets or Bucks in 


fine ashes of the ash-tree, etc. 1862 Barnes Rhymes Dorset 
Dial. I. 159 She can iron up an* vwold A book o clothes 
wi young or wold, i860 Black more Lorna D. xxxn. (ed. 

12) 108 Snc. .pointed to the great bock of wash. 

■j* 4 . See quot.: but cf. Buck va, Bucking* 1 . Obs. 

1683 Pettus Fleta Min. 1.(1686'109 It is belter, .that the 
Oars, .were brought under the Buck or washing place. 

5 . Comb., as buck-basket , - clothes, - sheet , - vat ; 
buck-ashes, ashes which have served for making 
lye, formerly used as manure; + buck-house, a 
house for * bucking 1 in ; buck-lyc (see quot.) 
Also Buck-washing. 

1563 Hyll Art Garden. (1593) xlix, Sage is -. to bee 
couered about with Bucke ashes, 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 
in. v. 86 In her inuention.. they conuey’d me into a *bucke- 
basket. 1881 Grant White Png. without w. 186 lu 
sprinkle clothes that lay in a large buck-basket. 1623 
Mabbe Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. 11. 54, 1 did not goe drop¬ 
ping through the streets like a basket of Buck-cloalhes. 
16*0 Unton Inventories (x 841)28 In the Wash howse and 
Well howse one *Bouekfatt. 1738 Belfast New&p. in Antrim 
Cf Down Gloss. (E. D. S.) 14 A good buck-house, about 80 
feet long, with a well-watered bleaching green. 1632 Sher¬ 
wood, * Bucke- lie, buee. 1879 Miss Jackson Shn*psh. IVd.- 
bk., Buck-tee , a lye of wood-ashes obtained from burning 
green * brash * or fern, the latter being esteemed the best. 

Buck (bwk), sbf A large basket used to catch 
eels. Also eel-bucks , and ail rib., as in buck-stage. 

1851 Kingsley Veast iii. 43 The river fell over a high weir, 
with all its appendages of h 
baskets. 

Lancelot. 

tain persons...... 

Parts of the Thames. 1867 F. Francis Angling in. (18801 
90 Large baskets called 4 bucks 1885 .W. Rev. 21 Nov. 
673/1 Snigs are only taken in the eel-bucks if they are set 
with the stream. 

Buck, sbf> Obs. cxc. dial, [peril, a form of 
BoUK, OE. buc belly, body, trunk, etc. ; cf. senses 
1, 2 (if these are genuine, and rightly placed here). 
But the phonetic history is not clear, though the 
shortening of long it is found in suck 1 — suca/i .] 
f 1 . ? The body of an animal, a carcase. Obs .. 

1592 Ads James VI (1814) 577 Sic dcrlh is rarit in 

the cuntrie that ane mutton buck is deirar ami far surmoimtis 
the price of anc boll of quheit. 

t 2 . 1 Belly. Obs. 

1607 Tovskll Ponrf. Beasts 515 The ventricle I in swine] 
is large to receive much meat, and to concoct it perfectly, 
we call it vulgarly the Buck. 1691 [see sense 3]. 

3 . The body of a cart or wagon. Used dial., 
and in U. S. in comb., as buck-board, -cart, 
-wagon, species of vehicles. 

1691 Ray S. a- P. Country Wds ., Buck the breast. Suss. 

It is used for the body, or the irunck of the bodv. 4 1 he 
buck of a cart \ i.e. the body of a cart. 1767 A. \ousu 
Farmers Lett. People 273 These waggons.. should .. have 
very stout hanging-hoards .. projecting, about fourteen or 
sixteen inches from the buck, over the wheels. 1881 L\ans 
Leicestersh. Wds.iE. D. S.) Buek , the front part of the body 
of a cart or waggon, generally constructed with a ledge at 
the top called the 4 fore-buck 1883 liar per s Mag Aug. 
300/2 The common road cart ..costs $15; the fashionable 
buckboard, $40. 1884 Chr. World 7 Aug. 598/3 . \ have iust 
had a ride in a huckcart. 1885 Sat. Re~o. 21 l eb. 240/1 A 
buckboard is a plank of well-seasoned wood .. siting upon 
four wheels placed within two feet of either end. Across 
the middle of the board is a light seal holding two per- 

*4^‘A T-shaped end to the plough-beam, hav¬ 
ing notches in it for the purpose of regulating the 
draught of the plough. The “ shackle ” goes into 
it to which the horses are yoked.’ Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk . . 

1562 Wills tf Inv. y. c. t1835' J w »V. le h , >haklc * 

j waynehead yoke .. j bucshackill. 1688 Holme A rmoury 
111. viii. 332 The Buck [of a plow] is the iron which the 
Horses are tyed unto. . 

Buck sbf Obs. rare. 1 lie action of Buck v.- 
1610 Guillim Heraldry 111. \iv. (1660' 166 You shall say 
Hart or Conie goeth to his Buck. 

Buck, sb? U. S. [a. Du. zaag-boc , O. sugebOiA, 
or shortly bock; the same word as bock goat; so 
K. cki'vrc.] A frame or stand of two crotches 
connected by bars, serving as a rest for pieces of 
wood while being cross-cut; a saw-buck. 

1860 in Bartleit Did. A/tier. 

In Comb, buck-saw, a heavy kind of frame-saw 
used with a buck. 

Buck, a. [The stem of Buck v J used all rib. - 
bucking.] Of rain : Soaking, heavy. 

1759 Ellis Prod. Farmer 19 in Bniten O/dC onntry Wds. 
(E. D. S.) Lest the buck rains (as the farmers call them) fall 
fast and harden the ground. 

t Buck, v. 1 Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 bouken. 5 
bowke, 5-6 bucke, bouck, 9 .SV. bouk. [ME. 
bouken, Imvken, answering to an OE. lyp e*bijcian 
not found. Cognate words appear both in Teut. 
and Romanic; cf. OllG. *bfikhen, M1IG sbiic/ien, 
Ger. bduchen , beuchen, LG. biiken, Sw. byka, to 
steep in lye; Ger. beitche, Sw. byk lye, a wash of 
clothes. Also F. buer 1- L. type Hitcdre to steep 
in lye, wash clothes, It. bucaia , Sp. bugada , K 
buce lye, a wash of clothes. The relation of the 
Teutonic and Romanic words is not settled: Kluge 
thinks the Teutonic may be original : see also 
Diez, and cf. Buck jA 3 ] 


1 . traits. To steep or boil in an alkaline lye as 
a first process in buck-washing, or bleaching. 

1377 Lang land P. Plowman B. xiv. 19 Dowel [*>hal] 
was,i>nen it..Dobet shal heten it and bouken it. 1413 
Lvdc. Pylgr. Bowie i. xxv. (1859' 30 She hadde bath yd, 
bowkid hym, and strongly wesshen hyin. i 53 ° Palsgr. 
472/1 Buckc these sliyrtes, for they be to foule to be wasshcu 
by hande. 1562 Blllkyn Bk. Simples, *fC. 33 a, This venem- 
ous herbe..women use to bucke their clothes with. 1615 
Makkiiam Png Housew. ti. v. (166S1 139 Buck it with Lie 
and green Hemlocks. 1720 Stoso’s Smv. <ed. Strype 1754 I. 

1. xxvi. 207/2 Juniper ashes to buck their clothes. 1820 
Glenfcrgus 111 . 84 (Jam.) [They] had them [their necks and 
arms] boukit an' graithed. 

2 . transf. To drench, soak. 

1494 Fabvan Chron. vn. eexliii. 284 Fell such plente of 
water, y l the grounde was iherwith. .l)ucked and drowned. 
1619 R. Harris Drunkard's Cup 21 Our brethren, .whitest 
they bee bnekt with drinke, and then laid out to be sunn’d 
and scorned. 

Buck bz?k), v.- [f. Buck jA*] To copulate 

with ; said of male rabbits and some other animals. 

1530 Palsgr. 472/1 Konycs buck every moneth. 1575 
Tukhkrv. Bk. Voterie l.xiii. 178 The Conic..must be bucked 
againe, for els she will eatc vp hir Kabets. 1616 SukH- & 
M.vkkii. Countr.Farm 315. 1741 Ow//. Fam.-Pieic 11.i.303. 

Buck hvk), vf [f. Buck sb. 1 ) intr. Of a 
horse : To leap vertically from the ground, draw¬ 
ing the feet together like a doer, and arching the 
back. Also trans. 7b buck off. Cf. Buck. it .mu. 

1859 [see Bucking?'^/, sb.-]. 1880 Iila< kw. Mag. l*cb. 164 
When a horse bucks heavily. 1881 CIte<j. Career 38 lie 
butked me off more times than 1 call remember. 

Buck (bi>k), vA U. S. [peril, from Buck sb?) 
trans. To lay across a log. 

1865 Morning Star Ocl., He also saw men bucked by 
order of Wirtz for attempting to escape. 1879 Tocrgke 
Pool's Err. 73 Dragging the ministers from the pulpit, 
bucking them across a log, and beating them. 

Buck (bnk , v.‘> J lining. Also to buck-work. 
[Cf. Du. boken, boocken ‘to beat or to strike , Ilex- 
ham.] trans. To break ore very small v itha lmcker. 
Cf. Bucking vbl. sbA 

1683 Petius Fleta Min. 1. (i686t 243 The flinty copper 
Oars .. may very easily .. be buck d through- 1769 A at. 
Hist, in Ann. Reg. 102 note, I o bu< k or buckwovk the ore 
is a technical term among miners for beating or reducing 
the ore to a small sand. 1846 Specimens Cornish Dial. 
22 [He] Trudg’d hum fram Bat Irani bucking copper ore. 

Buck hvk), v? dial. Sc U. S. [V corruption of 
bull, associated with Buck jA 1 ] trans. To butt. 

1750 Ei.us Country Housew. 174 in Britten Old Country 
It ’ds.i E. D. S.i Many of these kickers are very apt and 
prone lo buck other cows, .for which reasons, all cows should 
hate wooden tips fastened to the end of their horns. 1834 
M. Scon Cruise .Wider 118631170'[‘he pet lamb, .was mak¬ 
ing believe lo buck him with it' head. 1848 60 in Bakileit. 
Buck, V~ dial, or colloq. [f. Buck jb> ->.] In 
, buck up frans., and intr. lor reft.); r Fo dress up. 
1854 Dk Bonelli Travels in Bolivia 1 . 28 I he young 
gentlemen of our parly began to buck up and tried to oum- 
each other in doing the amiable. 1875 m Lane. Gloss. 

1L. D. S.i 60 * Hello, Jim, what art’ bucked-up for ? 

t Bu ckasie. Obs. Sc. Also buckasy, buk- 
kesy. The same as Bocasin. 

1474 Arc. J. Bp. Glasgoso in Borthwick's Rem. Brit. 
Atitiq. 1 jt 1 |am. 1, 5 quarters of bttekasy, for a doublate to 
iittill Bell, ios. 1478 Ad. Audit. 83 Jam.) A doubl.it of 
Imkkesy. 1485 L^ee Bocasin’ 1 Bokesye. 1611 Rates Jam.* 
Buckasie, the haill peece conteining two half peeces, xl.' 

Buck-beau (b^'kb/n Herb. Also 6 buckes 
beanes. [App. a transl. by I,yte of the F lemish 
bocks bociten 'goat’s beans ; cf. mod.Du. bocksboon, 
Ger. bocksbohne 15S6 in Grimm.. (Another name 
of the plant, of later appearance, is Bog-BK.vn, 
which may be a rationalizing alteration of buck- 
bean, unless, like bog nut , bog trefoil, it is quite 
independent in origin.)] 

A water plant \Mcnyanthes trifolia/a) common 
in bogs in Britain, and widely diffused over the 
northern hemisphere; it bears racemes of pinkish 
while flowers. 


1578 Tati: Dodoens tv. Ixxwii. $4^ Of Buckes Beanes 
Marrishc T refoyl. This herbe is called, .in Brabant, Bocx- 
boonett that is to say Bockes Beanes, bycause it is like the 
leaues of the common Beane. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 743 
Several men cured of the (Jout by a decoction of J rijolinm 
palnstre (Marsh-trefoil or Buck-beans. 1755 Gen ft. Mag 
431 Two or three dishes of chocolate, .or two dishes of buc- 
bean tea. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xvi. 176 Marsh 
Trefoil, Buckbean, or Bogbean. 1863 Baring Gould Iceland 
191 The broad leaves of the buckbean float on the red water. 
1866 Trcas. Bot. 736 'l'he beautiful Buckbean or Marsh 
Trefoil. .a most desirable acquisition to ornamental ponds. 

t Bucked, ppk a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Buck v .* 
+ -ed.] That has been buck-washed. 

1652 Ukquhart Jewel Wks. (1834' 230 He came out with 
a long gray beard and a bucked ruff. . 

Buckeeu (h^krn). Anglo-Irish, [f. BucK.y<?. 
2+-EEN, dim. suffix ; cf. squireen.) A young man 
belonging to the 1 second-rate gentry * of Ireland, or 
a younger son of the poorer aristocracy, having no 
profession, and aping ihc haljits of tlie wealthier 
cl asses. 

1793 s! Crum RE Essay, Empl. People 181 Those nuisances 
.. to every rank of society.. bucks and buckceiis. 181a M ar. 
Edgeworth Absentee vii, Squireens .. a race of men who 
have succeeded to the Buckecns. 1851 Thackeray Png. 
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BUCKING. 


BUCKEB. 

Hunt. vi. 11858) 320 After College, he., lived for some year** 
the life of a buckeen. 

Bucker 1 (b^kai). [f. Buck #.3 + -kk 1 .] a 
horse given to bucking. 

1884 Harper s Mag. July 301/1 If we should .. select ‘a 
buckerthe probabilities arc that we will come to grief. 

Bu cker . Mining, [f. Buck v/>] A hammer 
used in bucking ore v &ee quot.). 

1653 Man love Rhymed Chron. 261 Break-offs, and 
Buckers, Random of the Rake. 1747 Hooson Miners Diet. 
II ijb, A mixture of Stone . .with the Ore .. goes under the 
Bucker, and then it yeilds good Smitham. 1851 Tawing 
Gloss. Derbysk. Min. T. E. F). S .) Bucker .. consists nf a 
flat piece of jron about the si/e of a man’s open hand ; at 
the back of it is a broad ring, through which is thrust a 
piece of wood for a handle. 

Buckeram e, -erom, obs. ft Buckram. 

+ Bu ckerels. Obs. (See quot.) 

1649 bo. Hf.rberi Hen. VII !, 68 Two Apprentices play* 
ing onely at Buckcrels in the street late on hi ay .eve. 1681 
Blount G/ossogr., Bnckerds, a kind of play used by Boys 
in London Streets, in 11 . 8 time; now disused, and forgot. 

Buckery. noncc-wJ. [f. Buck sb . 1 + -eky.] 
Bucks or swells, collectively or as a class. 

1804 Southey in C. Southey Life 1 I. 284 The whole mob 
of Park Loungers and Kensington Garden buckery. 

Buckesome, obs. form of Buxom. 

Bucket (btrkel;, sb. x Forms: 3-4 bocket t, 
4 bukket, 4-6 boket t, 5 buket(t. 3-6 buckette, 
3- bucket. [Etymology uncurtain : app. a. OK. 
buket washing tub, milk-pail (Godef. s.v. buquch ; 
cf. OE. bile * lagena Bowk.] 

1 . a. 'The vessel in which water is drawn out of 
a well.’ b. * The vessels in which water is cariied, 
particularly to quench a lire/ J.) 

Buckets are usually of leather or wood; now chiefly ihe 
latter. The local application of the word varies greatly : 
in the south-east of England and in U. S. a bucket is a round 
wooden pail with arched handle; in south of Scotland it L 
a 4-sided wooden vessel for carrying salt, coal, ashes, etc. 

<11300 Cursor M. 3306 NVantes vs here.. Nc mole, lie 
bucket, ne fundi. 1382 Wvclii* Isa. xl, 15 Asa drope of a 
boket. 1423 Jas. 1 King's 0 70 As Tantalus.. Water to 
draw w l buket botemles. e 1440 /'romp. Part*. 42 Bukett, 
situ la, nnrgus. 1552 3 /rtf. ( It. Goods Staffs. 12 A pix of 
marten, a bokett of bra-.se, vj alter cloths. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. //, iv. i. 185 Like a deepe Well, That owes two 
Buckets, filling one another, The emptier eucr dancing in 
the ayre, The other downc, vnseene, and full of Water. 
1611 Bible l'ref. 4 Like children at Jacobs well..with* 
out a bucket. 1720 G.\v Boons 1745 I. 225 Fetch the 
leathern bucket that hangs in the belfry. 1822 Scoit Xigcl 
x.xii, There are fagots and a bucket of sea-coal in the '-tone- 
chest. 1852 Leisure Hour 632 The blocks of stone which 
contain the ore are brought up in buckets. 

b. Phrase. To give the bucket to: to dismiss : cf. 
give the bag, the sack. 'To kit k the but kcl : see 
Bucket-. 

1863 Mrs. Gasklll Sylvia's L. 11 . 122 He were sore pul 
about because Hester had gi'en him the bucket. 

2 . The piston of an ordinary lift-pump. 

1634 Bate Myst. Mat. <y Art 9 If you lift the sweene, it 
will thrust down the bucket upon the water. 1650 Leak 
IVafer-u'ks. 17 The Sucker. .sustains the Water when the 
Buckets or Suckers of the Pumps are not lifted up. 1822 
I mi son Sc. <y A rl 1 .183 This piston is then called the bucket. 

3 . One of the compartments on the circum¬ 
ference of a water-wheel, which retain the water 
while they descend ; one of the scoops of a dredg¬ 
ing machine; one of the series of metal cups on 
the endless band of a grain-elevator. 

1759 Sm Eaton in Phil. Trans. LI. 133 If a stream of water 
falls into the bucket of an overshot wheel, it is there retained 
till the wheel by moving round discharges it. 1812 Play¬ 
fair .Vat. Phil.i 1819* I. 217 The momentum of the water in 
the buckets is equal to the momentum of the resistance. 
1831 Lardnkk Ilydrostalus x. iyS On the rim of the wheel 
..a number of cavities, called buckets, arc constructed. 

4 . transf. + a. A cooler over an alembic, b. A 
leathern socket or rest for the whip in driving, or 
for the carbine or lance as part of cavalry equip¬ 
ment. c. The socket for the slump in an attificial 
leg or arm. d. A canvas-covered frame used as a 
signal for boats, e. Applied to the 1 pitcher' in 
certain orchids. 

1594 Plat Jeut*ll-ho. it. 3 The bucket, or cooler in the 
head [of the Limbeck]. 1833 Regal. Instr. Cavalry 1. 103 
Draw the carbine from the bucket ibid. 161 The lance is to 
rest with the butt-end in the bucket on the right stirrup. 1863 
Whyte Melville Ins. Bar <cd. 12)250, I put the whip in 
the bucket, and drove steadily on. 1871 1 ynoall Fragm. 
Sc. led. 6) II. ix. 178 A bucket, with an aperture like a spout, 
is formed in an orchid. 

5 . Comb., as bueket-engine, a machine having 
buckets attached to an endless chain running over 
sprocket-wheels, so as to utilize the power of a 
small stream of water with a good fall; + bucket- 
fountain, a means of raising water with buckets ; 
bucket-hook (U. S.\ a contrivance for attaching 
a bucket to the sugar-maple tree, for the purpose 
of catching the sap ; bucket-lift, a set of iron 

f tipes attached to a lift-pump ; bucket-pump, a 
ift-pump; bucket-rod, a rod carrying the piston 
of a lift-pump ; bucket-rope i see quot.); bucket- 
valve, a round valve employed in the air-pump of 
a steam-engine; bucket-well, a well from which 


the water is drawn by a bucket; buckct-whcel, 
an ancient contrivance for raising water, consisting 
of buckets fixed round a wheel, or attached to a 
rope passing round a wheel, which fill at the bottom 
aiul empty themselves into a trough at the top. 

1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. htv. Index 3 A Bucket, 
fountain lHow to raise water constantly with two Buckets 
onely—art. 21]. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Grant, vi. 27 

The Bucket rope that is tied to the Bucket by which you 
hale and draw water vp by the ships side. 1630 I. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Navy of Land ships Wks. t. 81/1 The Guestrope, 
Bucketrope, and Porterope. .were all of rare stuffes of great 
price. 1813 Examiner, 11 Jan. 2 i 'I he female was found 
in a bucket well. 

Bu’cket, sb.- [Perhaps a. OF. btiquel, ( tre- 
buchet, balance* Godef. It is uncurtain whether 
quot. 1597, and the proverbial phrase, relate to 
this word or the prec.] A beam or yoke on which 
anything may be hung or carried. 

1570 Levins Manip. 86 A Bucket, beame, tolh. 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, hi. ii. 283 Swifter then hcc that gibbets 
on the Brewers Bucket. Mod. .V ewsfaper. The beam on 
which a pig is suspended after he has been slaughtered is 
called in Norfolk, even in the present day, a ‘bucket’. 
Since he is suspended by his heels, the phrase to ‘ kick the 
bucket * came to signify to die. 

1 lence (perhaps' To kick the bucket ; (slang) to die. 
1785 Grose Da t. Vulgar longue, To kick the bucket , to 
die. 1806 Wolcott i P. Pindar Prist in Wks. 1812 V. 242 Pitt 
has kicked the bucket. 1810 Tannaiiill Poems 11846157 
Till time him>el‘ turn auld and kick the bucket. 1840 
Marry at Poor fat k x.\.\. He drained it dry. and ‘kicked 
the bucket’. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke ii.. 

Bucket (birkct , v. [f. Bucket j/). 1 ] 

1 . traits. To lift (water in buckets; also with out, 
uf. Also Jig. 

1649 Wandering Jew, Alderman's F. 1857) 21 Deepe 
wells by comimiall bueketting the water out, are in the end 
draw ne dry. 1872 A. J Ellis in Phi lot. Soc. Trans. <1873' 
31 The Greek, that great well whence uo bucket up our 
abstract terms. 

2 . To pour buckets of water over ; to drench. 

1621 Burios Anat. Mel. 11. ii. 11.11651 239 He would have 

his patient, .to be bucketed, or ha\c the water powred on 
his ncad. <21670 Hackei Abp. Williams 11. 194 Wo he to 
him whose head is bucketed w ith w aters of a scalding bath. 

3 . slang. To cheat, swindle. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s. v., To bucket a person is 
synonymous with putting him in the well. 1828 Scoi r Diary 
in Lockhart 11839' IN. 253 ThurtclL .must in slang phrase 
have bucketed his palls. 

4 . To ride (a horse hard, reckless of his fatigue ; 
to * pump ’ (lake it out of him by bucketfuls). 

1856 [see Bucketing*■/•/. sb. 2J. 1868To 1 tkxma.m C. Vitlurs 
1. 243 Bucketing his wretched horse home to Cambridge. 

5 . Halving, intr. To hurry the forward swing 
of the body preparatory to taking the stroke; 
also trans.. ns to bucket the recovery ; and causally, 
to bucket an oarsman or t rczti. 

1869 [sec Bucketing ppl. <2.] 1876 Bfsant & Rice Gold. 

Butterfly x\. 130 He was not so straight in the back as an 
Oxford stroke; and he bucketed about a good deal, but he 
got along. 1882 St. James's Gaz. u Mar. 6 2 Smith shows 
a considerable tendency to bucket tne recovery. 1884 Ibid. 
25 Jan. 6/2 Style and form are best taught to men if*they 
are not bucketed. Mod. ^Oxford Coat It ‘Don’t bucket 
your bodies' ’ They bucketed over the course; they rowed 
a bucket ing stroke. 

Bucketful (bzvkctful). [f. Buckkt sb. x - -ful.] 
As much ns a buckut will hold. 

a 1563 Becon .V<Tt< Ca tech. 11844* 39 All people* are in com¬ 
parison of him a.s a drop to a bucket-full. 1656 Trapp Comm. 
Matt. vii. 11 He will pour out ..as it were by pails or 
buckets fuls. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xv. 165 A stove, 
glowing with at least a bucketful of anthracite. 

Bucketing bzvkutii)), vbl. sb. 

1 . The using of a bucket; the pouring of bucket¬ 
fuls of water over a person. 

1598 SviALSihK DuBartas m6o 8> ioDanaides sivelikeTub 
.. never full for all their bucketing. 1648 11 ekrick Ilespcr. I. 
28 Water, Water .. come all to buckittings. 1759 B. Martin 
Mat, Hist. Fug. 1 . 85 Bueketting. taking up the Water in 
Buckets, and pouring it leisurely on the Parts affected. 
1863 Kingsley Water-bab. iv. 172 They .. had recourse to 
.. Bleedings, Bucketings with cold water. 

2 . a. Heavy, exhausting ridinu. b. — Pump¬ 
ing ; breathless exhaustion by violent exercise, c. 

I lurried and jerky rowing. 

1856 Whyte Melville Kate Coventry xi, I had rather 
{jive Brilliant a good ‘ bueketting’. .over an even heath ora 
line of grass. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xv. 133 
Jack’s bucketing up the river. 1883 Miss Bradi>on Gold. 
Calf xxi. 238 Tne laming of a fine horse by injudicious 
bueketting up hill and dow n hill. 1883 Standard 22 Feb. 3/7 
Dry Remark., had a fearful bueketting before the spin ended. 

Bu’cketing, ///- a. [f. Bucket v. + -ing-.] 
That buckets; cf. Bucket v. 5. 

i860 Echo 26 Aug., Their recovery forward is flurried and 
‘bucketing’. 1882 St. James's Gaz. 7 Mar., Smith has a 
hanging, bucketing recovery. 

Bucket-shop. U.S. [? f. Bucket sbA + Shop.] 

(The Leeds Mercury of Dec. '86 says—* The market au- 
thority in Chicago, called the Board of Trade, would not 
allow a deal in * options ’ of less than 5,000 bushels of grain. 
In order to catch men of small means, what was called the 
‘ Open Board of Trade’ .. commenced business in an alley 
under the regular Board of Trade Rooms. There was an 
elevator to carry the members of the board to their rooms, 
and occasionally a member, if trade was slack, would call 
out, ‘ I’ll send dowm and get a bucketful pretty soon,' re¬ 
ferring to the speculators in the ‘ Open Board of Trade * 


below. Hence the term 'bucket shop’ came to be applied 
to all grain gambling institutions.) 

An unauthorized office used originally for smaller 
gambling transactions in grain, and subsequently 
extended to offices for other descriptions of gambling 
and belting on the markets, the stocks, etc. 

188a Standard 28 Dec. 6/5 A system of speculation carried 
on in grain in what are termed bucket-shops. 1886 Statist 
28 Aug. 234 The ‘bucket shop’is an American institution., 
and it was first used for retail gambling in grain, ibid .*35 
Men opened offices, .and started a business in Stocks which 
was simply betting .. The ‘ bucket shop' keeper .. offered 
to deal at close prices and without commission .. There are 
‘huckel shops’ and ‘bucket shops’. The worst class of 
them are thimble and pea sharpers under a more polite 
name. 1886 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 11 Nov. 2/2 A new plan 
to suppress bucket-shops and restore speculative trading to 
former channels. 

Bu'ckety. Sc. ["A corruption of buckwheat ’ 
Jamieson).] Baste used by weavers in dressing 
their webs. 

Buckety (birkeii), a. [f. Bucket sbP +-v h] 
Bucket-like, clumsy. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Jan, 177/2 Great buckety boot* of 
Cordovan leather. 

Buck-eye. Hot. [said to be f. Buck sb . 1 + 
Eye ; see quot. 1S41,] 

1 . The American Horse-chestnut {vEsculusglabra). 

1789 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 636 I he buckeye .. is the 
horse chesnut of Europe. 1841 Mrs. Loudon \st Sk. Bot. 
(18451 2 5 Called buck-eve. .from the hilum of the fruit 
having the appearance of a stag’s eye. 

2 . U.S.colloq. A native of Ohio, the ‘Buckeye 
State’, in which the siisculus glabra abounds. 

Buck-eyed, a. farriery. Having bad or 
speckled eyes ; said of horses. 

1847 in Craig. 

Buck-liorn bzrkhprn,. Also Buck’s horn, 
[f. Buck sb . 1 + Hokn.] 

11 , a. The horn of a buck. b. The horn of a 
goat used for blowing a blasl. Obs. 

1447 8 Siiillingford Lett. (18717 36 Whiche bukhorn 
was presented to my lord on Candelmasse day. 1548 
Compl.Scot. (1801'65 Hudit hirdis blauuandther buc homis. 

2 . The material of a buck’s horn; also attrib. 
made of, or hard as buck’s horn, homy. 

1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. § 5 The swarty Smith spits 
in hi«» buckhorne fist. 1820 Scott Monast. xix, A large 
knife hilted with buck-horn. 1881 Macnt. Mag. XLlV. 
473/i Jacket with a. .green collar, and buckshorn buttons. 

3 . From its hardness : Dried whiling or other 
fish. (Cf. early mod.Du. bokshoren.) 

1602 Carkw Cortrival 1 35 a, Dried, as Buckhorne made of 
whitings. 1611 Cotgr. s. v. Mer/an , A dryed Whiting; the 
fish which we call Buckhorne. 1655 Mouffkt & Benxet 
Health's Improv. (1746*262 Stock-fish, whilst it is unbeaten, 
is called Buckhorn. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 
398 Thus prepared, they..are called buckhorn. 

Buck-hound (btrkhaund . [f. Buck sbA + 
Hound.] A smaller variety of stag-hound used 
for hunting bucks. Master of the Huckhoumis, an 
officer of the Royal Household. 

*53° Palsgr. 201 2 Bucke hound, limonicr. 1542 Udall 
F.rastn. Afoph. 127 b, There bee harryers, or huckehoundes. 
1679 88 Seer. Scrr. M. Cftas. <y Jas. (1851) 103 To John 
Branch, serj ( of the buckhounds to King Charles 2d, 1753 

IIanway Trav. 11 . Gloss., Mir-chekarbachi. .answers to our 
master of the buck hounds. 1875 ‘ Stonehenge 1 Brit. Sports 
1. 11. ii. § 1.153 Formerly, hounds were kept to hunt the 
fallow deer, called buckhounds. 

Buckie b» ki). Sc. Also 6 bukie. [Deriva¬ 
tion unknown ; cf. b. buccinum whelk. Perhaps 
sense 2 is a distinct word : ? f. Buck j/>. 1 ] 

1 . The whorled shell of anymolluse ; e.g. whelk. 

[<■1505 W. Dunbar Tua Mar. Worn. 4- We do 276 And 

with abukky in my cheik bu on him behind.) 

1596 Dalry.mfle tr. Leslie's HUt.^ Scot. 57 In the space 
of xii. houris lhay grow in fair cokilis or bukies. 1638 H. 
Adamson* Muse's Threnodie 2 (Jam.) Triton, his trumpet of 
a Buckie Propin’d to him, was large and luckie. 1814 Scott 
Diary in Lockhart (1839) IV. 260 They gather shells on the 
shore, called Johnnie Groat’s buckies. 1845 Petrie licet. 
Archil. Irel. 94 Oyster shells, buckies or sea-shells. 

2 , A perverse or refractory person. 

1719 Ramsay Ep. Lt. Hamilton iii, Gin ony sourmou’d 
giming bucky Ca‘ me conceity kcckling chucky. 1791 
Burns Ep. to J. Maxwell iii, If envious buckies view wi* 
sorrow Thy lengthen’d days. 1814 Scott Wav. 111 . 133 
(Jam.) ‘ It was that deevil’s buckie, Callum Beg', 

Bucking* (bu*kig\ vbl. sb x [f. Buck vJ + 
•ING 1 .] The operation of steeping or boiling 
yam, cloth, or clothes in a lye of wood ashes, etc., 
in the old process of bleaching, or in buck-wash¬ 
ing ; the quantity of clothes, etc, so treated ; app. 
also the lye used in the process, (Cf. blacking.) 

1483 Cath. A ugl. 38 A Bowkynge, lixiuarium. a 1500 De- 
guileville MS. Pilgr. Life of Manlwde 21 b, in Cath. A ngt. 
38 Of thaym 1 make a bowkynge for to putte in and bowke 
and wasche alle fylthes. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. m. iii. 140 
Throw fowlc linncn vpon him, as if it were going to buck¬ 
ing- *753 Chambers Cycl.Supp. s. v.. Bucking of cloth is 
the first step or degree of whitening it, 1818 Hogg Brownie 
of Botisb. 11 . 161 (Jam.) Help me to the water wi’ a boucking 
o' claes? 1822 Jmison .Sc. ^ Art II. 163 This alternate 
bucking and exposing on the grass is the old manner of 
bleaching. 1875 Ure Did. Arts L 364 Boiling in an alka¬ 
line lye, or, in other words, bucking or bowking. 

2 . Comb., as bucking-basket , -cloth, -house, -stoke. 
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-stool) - tub, -vat. Also bucking-ashes = buck-ashes 
(Buck sbA 5); bucking-kcir, - washing, sccquots. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbacli s Hush. (1586) 65 b, The Card- 
ners use to lay “bucking ashes about it. 1832 Scott Nigel 
ii, Off with Janet in her own “bucking-basket. 1551 60 htv. 
in H. Hall Soc. in Elizab. Age (18Z6) 152 A Bucking Tubb. 
A* Bucking clothe and a paile. 1615 Markham Eng.Housew. 

11. v. (i668> 138 Cover the uppermost Yarn with a bucking- 
cloth. 1597 Manchester Crt. Leet Records (1885) 11 . 124 
From the northe to the “bowking howse eight and fortie 
yards. 1810 Henry Elent. Chon. (1826) 11 . 274 The goods.. 
are laid in a large wooden vat or "bowking keir. 1483 Cath. 
Angl, 38A“Bowkynstoke, lixiuatorium . 165* Gayton Fest. 
Notes nt.iii. L.) No bigger than atoadupon a’bucking-stool. 
1615 Markham Eng. Horn cay. 11. v.(i668) 138 You shall pull 
out the spigget of the *biickine-tub. a 1652 Brome^Wcw's 
Exch . it. ii, Their Buckets shall they bring. .Their Bucking 
tubs. Baskets and Battledoors. 1822 1 misox.Sc. <5- Art 11 . 
163 It is then returned again into the ’bucking vat. 18x8 
Scott tlrt. Midi, xvii, * I’ll cry up Ailic Muschat, and she 
and I will hae a grand *bouking-washing\ 1808 *5 Jamie¬ 
son Diet., BoukitKvashiug y Bon kit-wash in*, the great an¬ 
nual purification of the family linen, by means of bouk. 

Bu cking, vbl. sb . 2 [f. Buck v 2 + -ingE] The 
copulation of cerlain animals. Also attrih, 

1535 Coveroalk Gen. xxx. 41 In the first buckynge tyme 
of the flockes. 1657 Colvil Whig's Supplied 1751) T22 Fin- 
macoul .. in a bucking time of year Did rout and chace a 
herd of deer. 

Bucking (btrkiij), vbl. sb?> [f. Buck v. 3 + 

-1 no I.] = Buck-jumping. 

1859 H. Kingsley G. Hamtyn II. 212 That same bucking 
.. is just what puzzles me utterly. 1882 Detroit Free Press 
2 Dec. 1/6 What he has just done is called bucking. 

Bucking (hfrkig>, vbl. sbA Mining, [f. Buck 
ve> + -ing L] A peculiar manner of bruising ore 
practised in mines in Cornwall and Derbyshire; 
see quot. Attrib. in bucking hammer, iron, plate. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts 11 .85 In small mines Bucking is re¬ 
sorted to .. This operation consists of pounding pieces of 
mixed ore on a slab of iron by means of a hammer orbueker. 
Ibid. I. 548 A bucking iron is a flat iron fixed on a handle, 
with which the ore is crushed; and a bucking plate is an 
iron plate on which the ore is placed to be crushed. 

Bucking (b^kiij), ppl. a. [f. Buck vA] Of 
a horse : That bucks or buck-jumps. 

1859 H. Kingsley G. Hamtyn II. 212 [He] can sit some 
bucking horses which very few men will attempt to mount. 

Buckish, (htukijf), a. [f. Buck sby + -ish 1 .] 

1 . Resembling or characteristic of a he-goat ; 
lascivious; ill-smelling. 

1515 Barclay Egloges iv. 11570) C vj. 1 Buckishe Joly well 
stuffed as a ton. 1562 Turner Herbal it. 62 b, Sampharitik 
. .hath a rammishe or buckishe styngkyng smell. 

2 . Of or resembling a ‘ buck' or dandy, foppish. 

1806- 7 J • Beresford J //series // um. Life A 826'v, Drunken 

hermits, Buckish magicians. 1870 Daily News 19 Apr., The 
fashionable old gentlemen who appear to flourish and look 
buckish to a far greater age. 

Hence Bu/cklshly adv., Bu*ckishuess. 
a 1822 Shelley Swellfoot 11. ii, She has been putting on 
boots and spurs, and a hunting-cap, buckishly cocked on 
one side. 1803 Pic Nic No. 11 11806) II. 140 Activity is 
fashion, honest emulation buckishness. 

Bu'ckism. Obs. [f. Buck sbQ + -ism.] The 
practice of a * buck * or dandy. 

1753 Scots Mag. May 241/1 Two gentlemen of great 
quality, professors of Buckism. 1798 Morton Secrets Worth 
Knowing in. ii. (L.) I was once a delightful auctioneer 
my present trade is buckism. 1804 Miniature <i8o6j II. 11 
To grant licences to all professors of buckism. 

Bu’ck-jump- [f. Buck xA 1 + Jump.] A leap 
like that of a buck. esp. A jump from the ground 
made by an untamed or vicious horse, with the 
feet drawn together and the back arched, to unseat 
the rider. (Of American or Australian origin.) 
Hence Bu'ck-jump v. = Buck vA ; also Buck- 
jumper, Buck-jumping vbl. sb. 

1878 H. Smart Play or Pay i. (ed. 3) 18 Harlequin [a 
horse], .indulged in a couple of buck jumps. *882 Detroit 
Free Press 2 Dec. 1/6 That pony is a mustang and 
buck-jumper. 1885 Forman ( Dakota ) Item 26 May 6/3 The 
majority of the horses there (in Australia] are vicious and 
given to the trick of buck-jumping. 

Buckle btrk’l), sb. Forms : 4-5 bode, -kle, 
bukyll(e, 4-6 bokel(l, 5 boeul(e, -cull(e, -kull, 
-kyll(e, bukkel, (bogyll), 6 bucle, 5- buckle, 
[a. F. houcle 1 .. burnt la (dim. of bttcca cheek), 
the recorded senses of which are 1. check-strap of 
a helmet, 2. boss of a shield. The precise relation 
of the Fr. senses (adopted in Eng.) to those of the 
L. word is obscure. Sense 1 is the only one found 
in ME.; the remaining senses appear to have been 
introduced from Fr. at much later periods.] 

1 . A rim of metal, with a hinged tongue carrying 
one or more spikes, for securing a bell, strap, or 
ribbon, which passes through the rim and is pierced 
by the spike or spikes. Often with defining word 
prefixed, as knee-, shoe-buckle. 

1340 Ayenb. 236 pet is pc bode of he gerdlc. 1391 Test. 
Ebor. 1.143 Un sayntour, le bukyll et le pendant de argent. 
1-1450 Gloss, in Wright's Voc. 122 Ad ptusen/as, bogyllis. 
< 1440 Promp Part*. 41 Boole or boculle (bocul K. H., bo- 
kyll or bode 1499], pluseula. 1483 in Arnold Chron. (1811' 
116 A purple corse, .enameled in the bukkel with ij. ymagis. 
1530 Palsgr. 200/1 Bode that hcareth the byt, portemors. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. .y <>. ill. i. 163 His stubl>orne Ruckles .. 
Shall more ot>ey then to the edge of Sieele. 17x2 Addison 


Spect. No. 317 *22 Tongue of my Shoe-Buckle broke. 1777 
Sheridan Trip Scarb. Prol. 18831281 The buckle then us 
modest limits knew. 1855 J. W. Croker in Papers (1884) 
III. xxix. 329 He expected to hear next that, .knee-buckles 
had been issued to the Highland Brigade. 

b. Phrases. + J'o conic to buckle and bare thong: 
to be stripped of everything. + 7 ’o turn the buckle 
of the girdle (see quois.V 7 'o cover the buckle : 
to dance (a particular step). 

1562 J. Heywood Frcrv. <y Epigr. 118671 73 He at length 
came to buckle and bare thong. 1603 Breton Post w. 
Packet (1637) iN.) If you be angry, turn the buckle of 
your girdle behind you. 1656 Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept., If 
any man be angry at it,—I am plain, and shall use an 
homely expression : Let him turn the buckle of his girdle 
behind him ! If this were to be done again, I would do it. 
1852 Rf.aoe Peg Wo/f. viii. 131 Woffington covered the 
buckle in gallant style; she danced, the children danced. 

f c. French buckle ; a ring attached to a mare, 
to prevent her being covered. Obs. 

1691 Loud. Gtiz. No. 2707/4 A Chcsnut Marc, .buckled up 
with a French Buckle. 

f 2. The drop of an car-ring. (Fr. houcle d' 

0 ret lie.) Obs. 

1674 Land. Gaz. No. 878^4 Lost a pair of Diamond 
Buckles, set Transparent in Silver, without any Gold Fai ¬ 
rings to them. 

1 3. ‘ The state of the hair crisped and curled by 
being kept long in the same state 5 (J. N Obs. 

1711 Addison sped. No. 129 r; The Wearer .. let-, his 
Wig lie in Buckle for a whole half Year. 1730 Fielding , 
Tom Thumb Wks. 1775 11 . 107 What’s a woman when her 
virtue's gone ! A coat without its lace; wig out of buckle. 
1732 Pope Mor. Ess. ui. 296 That live-long wig .. Eternal 
buckle takes in Parian stone. 1733 Ciikynf. Eng. Malady 
1. xi. §2 11734' too Hair, which, with great Difficulty, re- 
ecives or retains a Buckle. 1763 Churchill Ghost in. (U.) 
His features too in buckle see. 1789 Burns Laddie's dea> 
set. An’ his hair has a natural buckle an' a. 

4. In Architecture see quot.). 

1848 Rickman Archil . xxx, A good bold corbel-tabic..it 
has been sometimes called a buckle, because some speci¬ 
mens resemble the tongue of a buckle. 1861 Parker Goth. | 
Archit. 131 The corbels have the ornament called a buckle 
or mask. 

5 . Comb., as buckle-maker, • manufacturer, -ring , 
-shoe, -smith, -tongue ; also f buckle chape, 
the back of a buckle, over which the ribbon or 
strap passes; buckle-covering, a certain step 
or movement in dancing; buckle-garter, a garter 
fastened by a buckle: + buckle-hammed, ? having 
crooked legs see Buckle v. lll.’l; t buckle-pit, 
a child’s game ; buckle-plates : sec Buckled 2 ; 
f buckle ring, the frame of a buckle; buckle- 
wig : see Buckled 3. 

1761 Loud. Mag. XXX. 233 Foreigners, .can afford to 
give a much higher price for our Imckle-chapes than our 
buckle-makers can afford to do- 1859 Dickens Haunted //. 
vin. 48 There ensued such, .’buckle-covering, and double- 
shuffling. 1629 Gaulr Holy Madn. 324 * Ruckle-hamm'd, I 
Stump-legg’d, Splay-footed, c 1440 Prompt Pan’. 42 *Bo- 
kulle makere, plnsi ularins. 17*2 Loud. Gaz. No. 6088/3 I 
A Brass Buckle-maker by Trade. 1791 Chron. in Ann. Feg. 
54/1 Several respectable ’buckle-manufacturers from Bir¬ 
mingham. .waited upon H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 1532 
More Con/ut. Tin dale Wks. 11557)574 2 Some suche prety 
playes of likelyhod as chyldren he woont to playe, as cheri- 
stone, mary bone, "bokle pit, spurnc poynte. 1866 Law Re¬ 
ports, Com. Pleas 163 The plaintiff is. .the patentee of cer¬ 
tain buckle plates used for bridge flooring. 1761 Loud. 
Mag. XXX. 233 The dispute between "buckle-ring-makers 
and buckle-chape-makers. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey 
liv. 309 Trim * buckle-shoes, c 1500 Cocke Lore IT s P. 113.13 1 9 
*Bokell smythes, horse leches, and gold beters. 1878 Frasers 
Mag. XVIII. 579 Men and women in .. powder and buckle 
wigs. 

Buckle bick’l), v. [f. prcc. sb. ; but cf. F. 
bonder ; branch III may be from the F. word, 
which has the sense ‘to bulge 5 (as a wall).] 

I. With reference to Buckle sb. 1 . 

1. trans. To fasten with a buckle. Often with 
prep, on, to, or adv. on, up, together. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 1645 Nailynge the speres, and 
helmes bokelynge. £*1400 Roland 694 Herd buktlts his 
helme, and gothe out sons. 1 5 I 3 Douglas yi&wu \iit. v. 17 
Wyth pople tre hattis buklit on thair heid. 1597 Shaks. 2 
Hen. IV, 1. ii. 158, lust. Vou liue in great infamy. Fat. He 
that buckles him in my belt, cannot Hue in lesse. 1705 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 4156/4 Stolen .. a .. Mare .. buckled up with a 
French Buckle. 1727 Swift Gulliver 11. iv. 131 A servant 
on horseback would buckle on my box. 1805 Southf.y 
Modoc in Azt. xvi. Buckle this harness on. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad I. vti. 221 About his limbs The mail was buckled. 

fb. To fasten ^///) in anyway; also fig. To 
buckle in : to limit, enclose. Obs. 

1460 Quia A more Langtuo 51 in Pol. Ret. L. Poems 
(18661152 Bocled my feet, as was her wille, with scharpe 
naile. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. lit. ii. 140 The stretching of a 
span buckles in Ins snmmc of age. 1792 A. Wilson JYatfy 
6* Meg, Up my claes and cash 1 buckled. 

2. traits . With allusion to the fastening on of 
armour: To eqnip, prepare (for battle, an expe¬ 
dition, etc.). Chiefly refl., and now onlyyfc.: To 
gird oneself, apply oneself resolutely to a task . 

1570 Levins Manip. 185 To Buckle him, parare sc. 1574 
tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 31 Kverie man. .must buckle him- 
selfc to a painfull kind of life. 1596 Stessek F. Q. vi. vni. 
12 Buckling soone himsclfe, gan fiercely fly Upon that carle. 
1611 W. Sci.ater Key (1629) 326 No maniailc if Angels so 
desirously buckle themselues 10 prie hereinto. 1655 Iui.ii k 


Ch. Hist. ix. vi. § 16 Cartwright buckled himself to the 
employment (refuting the Khemish Tran>l.of the N. lest.]. 
1730 T. Boston Mem. ix. 270 Where I thought I was best 
buckled. 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 368 Now buckles him¬ 
self to the uninterrupted perusal of the instructive text. 

b. intr, (for refl.) in same sense. 

1563 Bf*. Sandys in Stryperi««. Re/. I. xxxv. 308 Whereat 
one of Sir Johns men buckled to fight with. him. 1623 
Sanderson 12 Serm. 11637) 132 Before wee either eate 01 
drinke, or buckle about any worldly burines. 1625 Bacon 
Delayes , Ess. 1 Arh.i 525 To teach dangers to come on, by oucr 
early Buckling towards them, is another Extreme. 1690 
Locke Hum. L T nd u.xxi. §43 The Epicure buckles to Study, 
when Shame .. shall make him uneasy. 1757 Chksttrf. 
Lett, cccxx. IV. 90Those who have a great deal of business 
must .. buckle to it. 1877 Lyttkii. Landmarks iv. x. 248 
Their husbands and brothers must buckle to the fight. 

c. To buckle to’ : to set to work, apply oneself 
vigorously. 

1712 Arkuthxot John Bull 1727) 107 ‘Squire South 
buckled too, to assist his friend Nic. 1746 Burke Corr. 
11844' 1. 21, 1 have shook off idleness, and begun to buckle 
to. 1812 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. 11 - 375 * I cannot 
buckle to, until this business of the Museum is determined. 
1884 Pres. Addr. Philot. Soe. 4 He bmkled to at once, 
learned in a month or so enough Iroquois for present 
needs. , 

3 . a. trans. To join closely, b. intr. (for refl. 
To close, come to close quarters ; to grapple, 
engage. Const, with an adversary ; aUo with 
advbs. together, in. rarely to. Obs. or dial. 

1535 Covt-KDALK 1 Maec. iv. 14 They buckled together, and 
the Hcilhcn were discomfited" 1543 Graf ion Contu. Hard¬ 
ing 455 The eric .. fulowed his eneniyes .. that . - he myght 
fight and buck el with theini before they came to London. 
1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Dogs in Arb. Garner 111 . 255 Un¬ 
able to buckle with the dog that would fain haue a snatch 
at his skin. ^1650 Don Be/tianis i^S A man that had been 
g-fiiig to buckle with death. 1752 IIumi: Pol. Dtse. x. 189 
TheWhole armies were thu* engag’d, ami each man closely 
buckl’d to his antagonist. 

j* C. To adhere resolutely to. Obs. rare. 

1793 Roberts Looker-on 11794' 11 . 33^, 1 resolved to buckle 
to my tenets to the last extremity. 

+ d. trans. etlipt.) To grapple with, engage, 

‘ tackle \ Obs. 

a 1605 Montgomerie Flyting 154 Fedlcr, 1 pittie thee sa 
pinde To buckle him that beares the bell. 

4 . trans. To unite in marriage, humorous or dial. 
Cf. splice. 

1724 Ramsay Tea- T. M>m . 11733 I- 2 s An > e a 

bit land Wce’d buckle u> e'en the gither. 1755 Smollett 
()///’. i*. 11803’ II.50 t)ur friend the licentiate, who will buckle 
you handsomely. 1796 Malneili. Will* Jeon 1, Soon they 
loed, and soon were buckled. 1822 Scott -\ igel xxvii. Dr. 
R. who buckles beggars for a tester and a drain of Geneva, 
b. intr. To unite oneself in wedlock. 

1693 Dkvden Juvenal's Sat. vi. 37 Is this an age to buckle 
with a bride? 1806 1 kain Poet. AV«\ 641 Jam. 1 Ask d her.. 
Gin she wadua buckle too. 1823 Lot khaki Reg. Dalton 
III. 163 (Jam. 1 May .. is the only month that nobody in 
the north country ever thinks of buckling in. 

II. With reference to Buckle sb. 3. 
t 5 . To fasten or retain in curl. Obs. 

i72i Bailey, Buckle, .to put into buckles as hair. 1789 96 
Morse Amer. Grog. 11 . 561 Their hair..they buckle up in 
i a very agreeable manner, 

III. To bend, warp. 

G. trans. To warp, crumple, bend out of its 
, plane. Now chiefly techn.; To bend a bar or surface 
under longitudinal pressure) into a double curve ; 
as ‘to huckle a saw, or the wheel of a bicycle or 
tricycle’. Formerly also fig, 

e 1525 in Thoms’.-/vm/Wus 118391 54 Ninepences are a little 
buckled to distinguish in their currancie. 1605 Bacon . L/r-. 
Learn, n. i 3 Reason doth buckle and bowe the mind unto 
the nature of things. 1658 Ford H itch of Edtn. H. 1. I 
am. .like a bow—buckled and bent together. 1854 A. <y Q. 
1. IX. 576/1 An awkward person, working incautiously with 
a saw, will probably..buckle it. 1868 hiily Tel. 3 July, 
It...struck the 15-inch portion .. buckling, bending, and 
breaking the inner bars. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6< 
58 It would buckle the mast. 

b. intr. To bend under stress or pressure, t Of 
Iversons: To hencl, stoop, double up K obsA. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. i. 14* Whose Feaucr-wcakned 
ioynts, Like strengthlesse Hindges, buckle vuder life. 1637 
Pock List jton A Bare Chr. 154 His knees may not buckle to 
Baal. 1677 Moxon Mech. Excre. U703' 214 Where ever 
they find the Work buckle. 1700 1. Bkomk Trav. t. t 7 ° 7 > 
We were enforced- , to stoop, and buckle almost double. 
1851 H. Melville Whale xiii. 66 The two tall mtysts buck¬ 
ling like Indian canes in land tornadoes. Mod. The wheel 
of his tricycle has buckled. 

t 7 . Jig. To give way, submit; to cringe, truckle. 

' Obs. e.xc. dial. 

1642 Rogers Xaaman 260 Outwardly they .. see me to 
crouch and buckle. 1664 Pepys Diary 17 Dec , The Dutch, 
as high as they seem, do begin to buckle. i7°3 -Savage 
Lett. Antients lxxii. 212 Consider,how many great Nations 
. they have .. forc’d to Buckle. 1864 E. Capers Devon 
Prcrvinc., * To make him buckle' is 1 o make him yield. 

IV. Comb., as + buckle-beggar (A>.\ a clergy¬ 
man who performs irregular marriages, a hedge- 
priest ; J* buckle-bosom, a catchpoll, constable. 

c 1700 Lo. Fountainhill Diary in Larwood Bk. Cleric. 
A need. 294 He after turn'd a buckle-beggar, i. e. one who 
married without licence. 1822 Scott Nigel xvii, A hedge- 
parson, or buckle-beggar..sate on the Duke's left. 1623 
Mabue Aleman's Guzman tTAlJ. 1. 63 Buckle-bo^oines, 
Collar-catchers: in a word, thev are Sergeants and Catch- 
poles. 
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Buckled (bzrk'Id),///. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

1 . a. Fastened with a buckle, b. Provided with 
buckles, c. Joined closely, united. 

1394 P. PI. Crede 2^9 Non han J>ei bucled schon. ciazo 
Antursof Art ft. xxix. 4 Her beUe was.. Beten with be- 
sandus, and been 11 ful bene. £-1460 J. Russell Bk. Nur¬ 
ture 896 in Babers Bk. (1868) 178 His schon laced or boke- 
lid, draw them on sure. 1876 Miss Braddon jf. Haggard's 
Dau. I. 5 He wore, .stout buckled shoes. 

2 . Doubled or bent up, wrinkled, crumpled, 
knitted ; bent in a double curve. Buckled plates 
(Meek.', see quot. 1852. 

1564 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) iii. 2 The buckled 
krowes of majestie shall be bent against them. 1666 Pepys 
Diary (1879) IV. 77 And took up a piece of glasse melted 
and buckled like parchment. 1852 Specif. R. Mallet's 
Patent No. 557 Plates of iron, .bent into a peculiar convex 
and concave form, which I denominate ‘ buckled plates'. 

+ 3 . Crisped and curled. See Buckle rA 3. Obs. 
.*753 Richardson Graiuiison ted. 7) 1. 98 Sir Rowland, .in 
his full buckled wig. 1^71 Smollett Humph. Cl. (18151130, 

I have had my hair, .singed, and bolstered, and buckled, 
in the newest fashion. 1861 Wykter Soc. Bees 524 This 
buckled hair is..the same as that denounced by the early 
churchmen. 

Buckler (bt>kloi), sbA [f. Buckle v. + -erL] 
One who or that which buckles; in quot. the 
strap of a helmet obs. . 

?t6so Don Bellianls 184 The Emperor had the Buckler of 
his Helm cut. 

Buckler (bzrkhi , sbff Forms: 3-4 boceler, 
4 bookeler, 4-5 bocler, bock-, bokelcr(e, bok- 
ler, buclere, bukler, -are, 6 bouc-, buccler, 7 
bucklar, 6- buckler, [a. OF. homier fueler (mod. 
F. bottcUcr ), repr. a Cat. type r bit cad a ri us adj., 
1 having a boss f. bneeula : see Buckle x/l] 

1 . A small round shield ; in England the buckler 
was usually carried by a handle at the back, and 
‘ used not so much for a shield as for a warder to 
catch the blow of an adversary’ (Fairholt, s. v. 
Buckler ), but sometimes it was larger, and fast¬ 
ened by straps to the arm. Sometimes wrongly 
applied to any kind of shield. Also altrib. 

a 1300 A\ Alts. 1190 Laddes, That sweord and boceleris 
hadde. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 558 A swerd and a bocler 
baar he by his side. < 1440 Promp. Part'. 42 Bokelere, pelta, 
a m ile, par nut. 1570 Fi.orio i st Entiles 17 b. What weapon 
is that buckler? A clownish dastardly weapon. i6ti Bible 
1 Citron, v. 18 Men able to beare buckler and sword. 1659 
Pearson Creed ( 1830'280 lie brought the bucklers stamped 
with the pictures ofCarvar into Jerusalem. 1760 Gray Carr. 
rr843> 207 A pave .. is a very large buckler .. big enough to 
cover the tallest man. 1776 Gikbon Decl. 4- Fall I. 12 The 
buckler was of an oblong and concave figure, four feet in 
length. 1813 ScoTr Trienu. 11. xvi, Each knight .. Take 
buckler, spear, and brand. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. vjt. 222 
Ajax, .upheld A buckler like a rampart. 

2 . Jig. A means of defence; protection protector. 
c 1380 Wvci.tE.SV/. II ks. 111. 265 pe bookeler of pis goostly 

fijt is a man 10 holde his pees in tynie. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 
1. xiii. 71 Sufficient l>okeler a^en.s this assailing. 1535 Cover- 
dale Ps. xvjili]. 1 My buckler, y home of my health, and 
my proteccion. 1725 Pope OJyss. iv. 961 11 is country's 
buckler, and the Grecian boast. 1857 C. Bronte Professor 
1 . iii. 37 On a buckler of impenetrable indifference. 

3 . Anal, (see quots. 

1 1611 Cotgr., Bonclier de Vestomac, The triangular gristle 
that grows to the bottome of the breast-l^one, and from the 
middle thereof hangs over the stomacke.] 1541 R.Copland 
Guydoits Quest . Chirnrg ., Commyng fro the boucler of the 
stomacke vnio the share bone, a 1648 Diunv Closet Open 
(16771 126 Bones of rusted or boiled Beef., the Ribs, the 
Chine-bones, the buckler Plate-bone. 1706 Phillips, Buck¬ 
ler of beef a Piece cut off from the Surloin. 

4 . In various technical senses : a. (see quots.' 
1674 Petty Disc. R. Soc. 115 Let the same [Cylinder], .be 

covered with a moveable Head (such as in pressing of 
Pilchards they call a Bucklcri. 1753 Chambers Lyct. Supp., 
Buckler of a cask denotes a moveable head, whereby to 
compress the contents of it. In this sense wc say, a buckler 
of pilchards. 1877 Fraser's Mag. XV. 221 Afterwards the 
fish are .. packed in wooden hogshead casks and pressed.. 
as closely as possible together by pressing stones and bucklers. 

b. Aaut. see quots.) 

1832 Makkyat N. Forster xxxi, The cables were not yet 
unbent or bucklers shipped, c 1850 R ltd ini. Navig. iWealci 
1 01 Bucklers , pieces of elm plank barred close against the 
inside of the hawse-holes to prevent the water from coming 
in. Those used at sea, denominated Blind Bucklers, have 
no aperture ; but those used, .at anchor, and called Riding 
Bucklers, are made in two pieces .. haring a hole in the 
middle, large enough to admit the cable. 

c. Anal., 7 ,ool., etc. Variously applied to the 
hard protective covering of parts of the body of 
different animals, as of the armadillo, the ganoid 
fishes, and some Crustacea; spec, the anterior seg¬ 
ment of the shell of the trilobitcs. 

1828 Stark EUm. Nat.Hist. II. 171 Alima , Leach. The 
body and tail extremely elongated, as well as the shell or 
buckler. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 232/1 This buckler [of the 
trilobites] has much analogy' with the carapace of Apus. 
1845 Dr, Baird in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11 . xiii. 153 Cope- 
poda. .envelope consisting of a buckler, enclosing head and 
thorax. 1854 H. Miller Footpr. Creat. iv. (1874* 43 All the 
ganoids of the period .. have dermal bucklers placed right 
over their true skulls. 1855 Owen Skel. 4- Teeth 5 In the 
armadillo, .the trunk is protected by a large buckler of this 
bony armour. 

+ 5 . Phrases (sense O: To play at bucklers , at 
sword and buckler \ to fence ; see also Sword. 


To take up the bucklers : to enter the lists, present 
oneself as a champion. To deserve to carry the 
buckler \ (with negative expressed or implied) to be 
worthy to be remotely compared with, = mod. * to 
be fit to hold a candle to’. To carry away the 
bucklers: to come off winner. To give , lay down, 
yield the bucklers : to own oneself beaten. Obs. 

^1500 Rcl. Ant. 1 . 83, iiii and xx 1 *.oxon playing at the 
sword and bokeler. 1592 Greene Disput. Wks. 1881-3 X. 
222 Giuing you the bucklers at this weapon, let me haue a 
blow with you at another. 1593 Tell-trothc s A*. 1 \ Gift 30 
That could play al bucklers So soone as she was past her 
cradell. 1607 Topsell Serpents 644 Sevcrus side < arryed 
away the bucklers. 1640 Br. Hall Episc. 1. $ 1 1. 48 When he 
can. .proveit not Apostolike. .weshallgivehimthc Bucklers. 
1649 Selden Laws Eng. 1. lix. <17^91 109 The Clergy took 
up the Bucklers, and beat both King and Commons to a 
Retreat. 1642 Sir ' 1 *. Browne Relig. Med. 47 One that de¬ 
serves to carry the Buckler unto Sampson. 1654 Gatakek 
Disc. A pot. 3, I shal herein willinglie yeeld him the bucklers; 
.. I confess, lie hath the better of me. 1679 Pr ance Addit. 
Narr. Pop. Plot 45 After much bandying on every side, the 
Jcsuite was fain to lay down the Bucklers. 1691 Wood 
Ath. Oxon. 11 . 61 John dying before he could make a reply 
.. Dr. Franc. White took up the bucklers. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 31. l* 3 They fought at Sword and Buckler. 

6 . Comb., as buckler-maker ; also buckler-beak, 
a fossil ganoid with a beak-shaped upper jaw; 
buckler-fern, the germs Aspidiitm ; t buckler- 
band, the left hand ; buckler-head, the fossil 
fish Cephalaspis ; buckler-headed, having a head 
like a buckler ; buckler-mustard, Bisculella 
auriculala ; buckler*play, -playing, -player, 
fencing, a fencer; buckler-thorn, Rhamnns Tali 


ttrus aculealus. 

1882 Proe. Berw. Nat. Club IX. iii. 441 The ^buckler ferns 
(Last re a dilatata 1 of themselves forming a splendid shade. 
1677 HoBBEs//<?v/cr238 Weari’d was thereby his * buckler- 
hand. 1847 Carpenter Zool. §587 In the Cephalaspis (or 
4 buckler-head>. 1415 in York Myst. Introd. 23 MJukler- 
makers. 1483 Cath.Angl, 36 A Bock[el]ere maker, peltarius. 
c 1500 Cocke Lorelts B. 11843' 9 Bokeler makers, dyers, and 
lether sellers, a 1560 Rolland Crt . Feints iv. 598 Boi 
buklar play was thair sport most frequent, 1722 De Foe 
Hist. Plague 1 1840' 47 Singing of Ballads, Buckler play, or 
such like causes of Assemblies of People, be utterly pro¬ 
hibited. 1448 Shillingforo Lett, 1 1871*68 Ever stonde yn 
defence as a “bokeler player. 1468 Medulla Gram., Gladi - 
atura, a ‘bokeler plcyng. 1562 Turner Herbal 11. 115, 1 
knowc no Englishe name for it [Rhamnus]. But it maye 
Ixi called ether ChrLtes thorne or ‘buklars thomc. 1706 
in Phillips; hence in Bailey, Johnson, etc. 

Buckler (bi>ktaj), v. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To act as a buckler to ; 10 shield, 
defend, protect. 

1590 Marlowe Edw . //, 1. iv. 579 Tis not tlie^king can 
buckler Gaveston. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, in. Hi. 99 Can 
Oxford .. Now buckler Falsehood with a Pedigree? 1861 
J. Sheppard Fall Rente iv. 227 These new nationalities .. 
bucklered the Empire against their [the Avar/] blows, 
t 2 . trails. To ward or catch (blows . 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 50, I will, .buckler with thee 
blowes twice two for one. 


Bucklered bt>klojd), ///. a. [f. Buckler sb. 
+ -El).] Armed or furnished with bucklers. 

1832 'Thorpe Caedmon 185 The bucklered warriors. 1870 
Bryant Iliad I. tv. 108 Bucklered warriors ranged around. 

t Bu ckling, sb. nonce-uxi. [f. Buck sb} + 
ling.] A young buck ; a little fop. 

1778 Garrick Epil. to Fathers, Ve bucks & bucklings of 
the age. 

Buckling (hzvklir)), vbl. sb. [f. Buckle v.] 

1 . The action of fastening with a buckle; also/#. 
1625 Laud Serin. (1837)69 A double buckling and knitting 
of the State together. 1808 Scorr Marin, vi. xii, At 
buckling of the falchion belt. 

b. concr. A brace, a fastening; that which is 
buckled on. 

1861 Smiles Engineers 11. 449 'The main chains were to be 
..secured by bucklings. 1875 Browning Aristoph. Apol. 
281 Thereupon lays body bare Of bucklings, 
t 2 . The action of closing with an enemy; en¬ 
gagement, onset. Obs. 

1563 Foxk A. <y M. 1041/2 His valiaunt buckling with 
two enemies. 1604 Kd.monos Observ. Caesar's Comm. 98 In 
the buckling he might have reccincd a small lossc. 

3 . A bending, giving way; also, techn. the curving 
or crumpling of a plain surface under longitudinal 
pressure. 

1651 tr. Bacon's Life Death 56 For the buckling of their 
knees. 1850 E. Clark Britannia 4- C. Bridges I. 104 No 
one knew', a priori , the resistance of plates to buckling. 
1877 Lumberman sGas. 8 Dec. 362 The old ‘ sash-saw * was 
..kepi strained within a frame or 'sash' to prevent its 
buckling or bending. 188* Nature XXVI. 599 The curv¬ 
ature technically called buckling. 

+ 4 , The crisping anti curling, or retaining in 
curl (of hair). Also attiib. Obs. 

1713 Steele Guardian No. 38 § 2 It is the last time my 
black coat will bear scouring, or my long wig buckljng. 
1740 Cheyne Regimen Introd. 9 The buckling upon Pipes 
and boiling soft broken Hair. 1846 J. Train Buchanites in 
Fairholt s.v. Buckling, Their locks, .restrained from falling 
. .over the back and bosom by small buckling-combs. 

Buckling (bzvklig\ ///. a. [f Buckled. + 
-ing 2 j Crisply curling, waving. 

18.. Craweurii Classif. Races (U) With the European 
races, the hair of the head is usually, soft, silky, or buckling. 

t Bu'Ck-ttiast. Obs. [:—OE. *boc-miesl mast 


of the beech. The name must go back to the 
time when the beech was still called b 6 c, bok, of 
which the latest known instance is in the 12th c. 
The vowel of buck - shows the shortening of orig. 

0 before two consonants; cf. Buckiand OF. 
bScland .] Beech * mast. 

a 1425 Master of Game (Halliw.) The bores fedyng is 
properliche ycleped akyr of ookys berynge and bukmast. 
1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts 110 They will not eat Buck- 
mast wherewithal Hogs grow fat. 1863 Prior Plant-n . 31. 

fBucko'ne. Obs. Also buccoon. [ad. It. 
boccone, f. bocca mouth.] A mouthful, morsel. 

1625 Purchas Pilgrim 11. 1340 The Diet of the Turkes is 
sometimes rosted Buckones (that is, small bits or morsels of 
flesh). 1629 Capt. Smith Trav.tr Adv. xiii. 24 The Tymor 
.. fed upon Pillaw..with little hits of mutton or Buckones. 
1659 Gaudf.n Tears of Ch. 673 Having purchased a good 
buccoon, and craving for more. 

Buckorome, obs. form of Buckram. 
iiBuckra bzvkra). Also buccra, buckara, 
buccara, buckree, -ro. [In negro patois of 
Surinam, bakra, master. According to J.L. Wilson, 
quoted in Mahn’s Webster, in lang. of Calabar 
coast , 1 demon, powerful and superior being’. H. 
Goldie Diet, of Efik Lang, (of Old Calabar) has 
mbakara , mdkara, white man, European, f. kara 
to encompass, get round, master (a subject).] 

A white man (in negro talk). 

1794 European Mag. XXVI. 144 De noder day When 
Buckro no be beating. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 11. x. 
Ah, piccaninny buccra ! how you do? 1863 20 )’rr. in It'. 
htd. tfC. in Reader 21 Feb. 189 ‘ Buckra die hard this time* 
said the negroes; ‘Since Gospel come buckra die hard.' 

Buckram kram), sb. Forms: 3, 5 buk- 
eram, (4 bougeren\ 4,6 bukram, 5 bokram, 5-6 
bokeram, -ham, 6 bocram(e, -keram, bucram, 
-um, buckeram e, -mme, 6-7 buckrom,-erom, 
-orome, 8 buchram, 6- buckram. [Found 
in most of the European langs. between 12th and 
15th c.; ef. OF. boquerant (^ 12th c.), bouqueran , 
bouquerranl , bougucraiit , mod.F. bongran, Pr. 
bocaran , Cat. bocaram (Die2), Sp. Inicaran , It. 
buchcramc in Boccaccio 14th c.), mcd.L. (in 
France) boqiterannus, bucaranus , (in Italy) buchi- 
ranus ; also MUG. buggeram , bugger an, buck- 
cram. MDu. bocracn, bocrael, bollccraen , bouc ram. 
In early continental and apparently in early 
Eng. use it denoted a costly and delicate fabric, 
sometimes of cotton and sometimes of linen; 
but it afterwards acquired the sense of coarse 
gummed linen used for linings, thus becoming 
synonymous with Sp. bocaci, F. boucassin, Boc- 
casin ; and this meaning it retains in modern 
Eng., Fr., and It. (The MHG. lexicographers 
state that in that lang. the word meant ‘a fabric of 
goat’s hair’, but this explanation may perhaps be 
a conjecture founded on a supposed derivation 
from Ger. bock Buck sb J As the Eng. forms gene¬ 
rally have m, while all the Fr. forms have n, it is 
possible that the word may have been adopted 
into Eng. not from Fr. but from Italian. For the 
history of the word in Europe, and its probable 
changes of meaning, see Col. Yule’s Marco Polo I. 
46-48 and 59. 

Of the ultimate etymology nothing is really known. Some 
refer to It. bucherare 1 to pierce full of holes’, supposing that 
the name was first given to a kind of muslin or net (cf. quot. 
1548 ini'. Reiske (in Constantin. Porphyrog ed. Niebuhr 

II. 530) proposes abu qiram pannus cum 

intextis figuris’, but he does not say where he found this 
compound; the simple qirfim is of doubtful meaning, the 
native lexicographers quoted in the Qamus giving the 
various renderings ‘red veil’, ‘striped and figured woollen 
cloth’, ‘thin vetr (Freytag, s.v.V. Others suggest derivation 
from Bokhara, or from Bulgaria , but this does not agree 
with the early Fr. forms.] 

+ 1 . A kind of fine linen or cotton fabric. Ohs. 
1222 Ornament a Ecct. Sarunt in Register S. Osmund 
(1884! 11. 132 Alba una de bukeram, cum parura, brodata. 
1340 Ayenh. 258 pe queade riche pet zuo ofte ham ssredep 
ase of to zofte bougeren and of to moche of prispourore. 
1411 Licence to Bp. Waterford 26 Apr. in Close Roll, iTo 
export from England to Ireland, duty free], 18 pcc. de 
Bokerham. 1463 Marg. Paston in Lett. 472 II. 132, I 
kan gettyn non gode bokeram in this town. 1475 llist. 
MSS. Commiss., htv. Goats 1.555 A crosse of blue bokeram 
for the roode. 1548 Thomas Rules Italian Grammar in 
Promp. Part •. 42 Bucherame, buckeramme, & some there 
is white, made of bombasc, so thinne that a man mai see 
through it. 1552-3 Inv. Ch. Goods Stafford., iij olde veste- 
ments, one of grene satten, the other of blewe buckeram. 
1*849 53 Rock Ch. of Fathers 11, vi. 104 The mitre was made 
of.. ptain, fine linen, .which, during the Middle Ages, was 
known here in England under the name of 4 buckram'.] 

2 . A kind of coarse linen or cloth stiffened with 
gum or paste. Men in buckram : sometimes pro¬ 
verbially for non-existent persons, in allusion to 
FalstafFs ‘ four rogues in buckram ’ (quot. 1596). 

1436 Pol. Poems (1859^ lh *7* Fustiane, and can vase, 
Carde, bokeram, of olde tyme thus it wase. 1549 Cheke in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Lit. Men (1843)8, I lack painted buemm 
to lai betweyne bokes and bordes in mi studl 1596 
Shaks. i Hen. IF, 11. iv. 217 Foure Rogues in Buckrom let 
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driite at me. 1665 Hoyle Occas. Refl. (1675) Pref. 21 The 
fashion, that now-n-days allows our Gallants to wear fine 
Laces upon Canvass and Buckram. 173a Berkeley A Iciphr. 
111. § 9 One of our ladies .. stiffened, .with hoops and whale- 
bone and buckram. 1820 Scorr Abbot xv, My stomach .. 
is .. too well bnmhasted out with straw and buckram, 
f b. A lawyer’s hag ; - buckram-bag. Obs. 

1608 TornxF.ua Rev. Trag. iv. ii. 107 Yes, to loobe long 
upon inck & black buckrom tin allusion to Attorneys' bags), 
t&aa FLETCHEn Sp. Curate iv. vii, To be .. A Lawyer's 
Asse, to carry Bookes, and Buckrams. 

3 . Jig. Stiffness; a stiff and starched manner; 
that which gives a man a stiff exterior. 

1682 H. More Annot.Glanvits Lux O. 55 His Style, the 
texture whereof is not oncly Fustian, but over-often hard and 
stiff Buckram. 1785 Cornwallis Let. 24 May in Corr 
(1859) h >9* A fine, good-humoured, unaffected lad, no 
pride or buckram. 1793 Roberts Looker-on > 11 . 181 To 
endure the confinement and buckram of any formal course 
of habit. 1822 Hazlitt Men Mann. Ser. 11. x. (1869! 
196 Laying aside the buckram of pedantry' and pretence. 

4 . attrib . or quasi-aw/. a. Of buckram, like 
buckram. 

1537 Bury Wills { 1850* 129, 1 beqwethe to Robart Payne 
a bocram snert, and to yongc Mr. Robt a bocram short. 1563- 
87 Foxf. A. ff Ah III. 623 She..took with her a Buckeram 
Apron. 1571 Ascham Scholem. (Arb.) too To clothe him 
selfe with nothing els, but a demie bukram cassok. 1645 
Milton’ Colast. Wks. (1851) 365 A meer petti-fogger.. so 
hardy, as to lay aside his buckram wallet, and make himself 
2 fool in Print. 1820 Byron Let. to Murray \z Nov., 
Pointing to his buckram shirt collar and inflexible cravat. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rey. I. vl i. 263 Well may the buckram 
masks start together, terror-struck. 

b, fig. Stiff, 4 starched \ * stuck up * ; that has a 
false appearance of strength. 

a 1589 Vvlkr Agsl. Allen 301 (L.) A few buckram bishops 
of Italy. 1603 H. Crosse Fertnes CoMtaw.{ 1878) 122 Pros¬ 
titute their ingenious labours to inrich such buckoroine 
gentlemen. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. 11. vi. 60. 300 Buck¬ 
ram Bishops of the selfe same making. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes v. 287 A wondrous buckram style,—the best he 
1 Johnson] could get. 1856 Miss Bian F.nglishwoman in 
America 374 In America no play was ever more successful 
than the ‘ Buckram Englishman'. 

5 . Cornb.y as buckram-maker ; also, buckram- 
bag, a lawyer’s bag (sometimes = the lawyer him¬ 
self); buckram-men, men in buckram cf. 2 . 

i6ti Barrey Ram Alley 1. in Dodsley 11780) V. 424 The 
buckram-bag must trudge all weathers. 1680 Butler 
Rem. (17591 II. 313 His Face is like a Lawyer's Buckram 
Bag, that has alway’s Business in it. ^1644 Cleveland 
Rupertismus (1687' 53 The terror of whose Name can out of 
seven Like Falstaf’s Buckram-men, make fly eleven. 

Buckram (bzrkram , v. [f. prec.] trans. To 
pad or stiffen with buckram ; to give to anything 
a starched pomposity or a false appearance of 
strength. Also with out , up. Chiefly fig. 

1783 Cowper Task vi. 652 His most holy hook, .was never 
used before To buckram out the memory of a man. 1784 
Warton in Boswell Johnson <1831' V. 211 It may have 
been written by’ Walpole, and buckram'd by Mason. 1792 
Roberts Looker-on (1794) I. 53 You pinched, buckramed, 
and pomatumed me up to such a degree. 1855 De Quincey 
in HT Page Life «$• Writ. II. xviii. 111 But afterwards—he 
buckramed or crinolined his graceful sketch with an elab¬ 
orate machinery of gnomes and sylphs. 

Buckramed (bzrkramd), ///. a. [f. prec. sb. 
or vb.+ -ED.] Stiffened with buckram; clad in 
buckram. Also fig. 

1793 Roberts Looker-on (1794)II.77Twoantiquated beaux, 
with long buckramed accoutrements and flowing perrukes. 
1813 Examiner 8 Feb. 88/2 It is so stiff, so buckramed, sn 
spiritless in manners. 1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. xx. 
(1879)250 His buckramed habit of clerical decorum. 1861 
Sala Tw. round Clock 184 The starched, buckramed. .skirts 
of my female relatives. 1880 J. C. Watts Gt. Novelists 89 
Steeled and buckramed knights. 

Btrckramize, v. nonee-wd. To buckram, fig. 
181a G. Colman Br. Grins t 2 Parsons xi. (1872) 201 Prigs 
—whose leaven Consists in buckramizing souls for heaven. 

t Buxkra'ms. Obs. [perh. f. Buck sb. x t (re¬ 
ferring to its offensive smell) + rams, var. Ramson.] 
Another name for Ramsons or Wild Garlic. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. Ixxt. 638 The thirde kinde is called 
.. in English, Ramsons, Buckrammes, & Beares Garlike. 
1611 Cotgr .> Ailed ours. Ramsons, Ramsies, Bucke rammes, 
Beares garlicke. 1783 in Ainsworth Lat. Dict.{ Morel It 1. 

Bucksaree, variant of Buxerry, Obs. 

+ Buck'S-beard. Obs. [A transl. of Or. rpa- 
70irw7o;t'.] A plant: Goats-beard ; Salsify. 

1551 Turner Herbal \. <1568)59 Dioscoridcs writeth no 
more of bukkes beard but that it is good to eat. 1578 Lytk 
Dodoens 11. xvii. 167 The Spaniardes Scurzonera seemeth 
also to be a kinde of Tragopogon or Buckesbearde. 

Buck's-eye. U. s. (See quot.) 

1883 Leisure Hour 476/1 Buckseye, the sweet-smelling 
Californian lilac ( Ceanotkus ), forming a dense undergrowth. 

Bucksee, Buckshish, see Bukshi , Baksheesh. 
Buck’s -horn. An old name for various 
plants, from the shape of their leaves, or appear¬ 
ance of their branches, a. Senebicra Coronopus , 
Swine’s Cress, b. The Virginia Sumach Rhus 
typhinaX Also Buck’s horn Plantain, Buck’s 
horn Weld : species of Plantain, Weld. 

a 1450 MS. Bodl. 536 (Cockayne Leechd. III. 316', Bukcs 
homes or els swynes grese (grass) and has jeucs slaterde as 
an hertys home. 1597 G&rard Herbal xcvl § 1. 346 Bvckes 
home .. hath long narrowe hoarie leaues. J712 Petiver 
Rare Plants 15 6 in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 424 Virginia 
Sumach .. the first Branches are very’ soft and velvety, like 
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the Horns of a young Deer, for which reason its call'd 
Buckshorn by the Country People. 1719 1 -ondon & Wise 
Compl . Card. 199 Bucks-horn Sallad is mnltipli’d only by 
Seed ..Vide Harts*Horn Sallad. 

Buck's-horn, var. of Bcckhorn. 

Buck-shot (b*>*k [f. Buck sb.* + Shot.] 

f 1 . ?The distance at which a buck may be 
shot. Obs. rare. 

1447-8 Shilling ford Lett. (1871) 87 The said Cathedrall 
Churche stant a buc shote fro and more. 

2 . A coarse kind of shot, larger than swan-shot, 
used in shooting deer or other large game. Also 
altrib as in buckshol-cartiddgc ; buckshot-cinder 
(see quot.) ; buckshot-rulo, a politieal nickname 
for government (of Ireland) upheld by a con¬ 
stabulary with loaded rifles, which arose during 
the Chief-Secretaryship of Mr. W. E. Forster, and 
was especially associated with his name, though 
the order that the constabulary should load with 
buck-shot, instead of ball as formerly, was made 
under his predecessor Mr. J. Lowther. 

1776 O. Schuyler in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. 11853) I< 
252 Should the enemy advance .. we shall be at a loss for 
ball and buckshot. 1871 N apheys Prc 7 \ <y Cure Dis. 111. iv. 
740 A piece about the size of a buckshot is the ordinary- 
dose. 1881 Parnell in Daily A \ws 3 Oct. 6/3 Enemies 
to buckshot rule. 1881 Ray.mono Mining Gloss., Buckshot- 
cinder, cinder from the iron blast-furnace, containing grains 
of iron. 1885 Suakitn iv. 8S To be used at night pending 
the arrival of buckshot cartridges from England. 

Buckskin ^bykskin). [f. Buck sb.* + Skin.] 

1 . The skin of a huck. 

1433 Test. Ebor. (1855* II. 31 Unum dtiblett coopertum 
cum bukskynnes. 1465 in RiponCh, Acts 159 Guam longam 
mnicarn de bukskynnes. 1686 Loud. Gaz.No. 2124 4. 15 
Buck-skins dry'd, not pared. 1707 Ibid. No. 4344 4 For 
Sale by the Candle .. 9000 Carolina Buck-Skins. 1809 K 
Langford Introd. Trade 82 Buck Skins at 11s. 6 d. each. 

2 . Leather made from the skin of a buck; also 
from sheepskin prepared in a particular way. 

1804 HuDDESFoan Wiccam. Chaplet 140 Bold blades in 
buck-skin breeched. 1828 Scott FairM. Perth \. 34 Wil¬ 
ling to see you two as closely united together, as ever needle 
stitched buckskin. 1846 83 R. Eg.-Warblrton Hunt. 
.SVwc? (1883) xlvi. 134 Buckskin’s the only wear fit for the 
saddle. 1878 Black Green Past. xiii. 100 The suit of grey- 
buckskin which he wore, 
b. attrib. and comb. 

1565G0L01NG Ovid's Met. iv. < 1593) 79 In buck-skin cotes. 
i66oPepys Diary 1 June. The fine pair of buckskin gloves. 
1710 Taller N o. 241 7*9 A Pair of Buck-Skin Breeches. 1753 
H. Walpole Corr. 1 .198 A young squire booted and spurred 
and buckskin-breeched. 1824 Cobbett li'eekly Register 12 
June 674 Priests..who never wear buckskin breeches, and 
go a fox-hunting. 1877 J. Allen Amer. Bison 58* The 
buckskin suit of the Rocky Mountain hunter. 

3 . Breeches made of buckskin. In first quot. 
possibly gloves or boots of that material. 

1481 90 Howard Honsch. Bks. 315 My Lord paied to his 
cordwaner .. for a payr bucskyns .. xviij. d. a 1658 Cleve¬ 
land AWtv fr. AVr ucastle 120 lHe], .in embroidered Buck¬ 
skins blows his Nails. 1774 W estm, Mag. 11 .657 I he honest 
buckskin .. Our modern Nimrod turns to sattin breeches. 
1851 Kiscsley I "east ii. 34 A red coat and white buckskins. 
+ 4 . A nickname of the American troops during 
the Revolutionary war ; hence, a native American. 

1787 Burns Anter. War. Cornwallis fought as long's he 
dougnt, An' did the buckskins claw, man. 1800 Weems 
Washington ii. (1877)8 Geurge Washington a buck skin! 

. .impossihle ! he was certainly an European. 1823 THACHF.a 
Mil. Jml. 72 The burlesque epithet of Vankee from one 
party’, and that of Buckskin from the other. 

Hence Bu ckskirmed a. 

1829 A. FonblanqUE Eng. under Admin. (1837) 1 . 240 
Yorkshire buckskinned 'Squires. 1884 Joaquin Miller 
Mem. A- Rime 107 A savage buckskinned delegate to Con- 
gress .. from .. Oregon. 

Bucksome, obs. form of Buxom. 
t Bu ck-stall, Obs. exc. Hist. [f. Buck sb.* + 
Stall.] A large net for catching deer. 

1503 Act ig Hen. VIl, xi, The greatest Destruction of 
Red Deer .. is with Nets called Deer-hays and Buck-stalls. 
1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 11. iii. (1772) II . 131 Knit thy 
tome Buck-stals with well-twisted tnreds. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. vi. 31; Sir Henry* pitcht a Buckstall (wherewith 
he used to take Deer in the horest) in the narrowest place 
of the Marsh. 1870 Edgar Runnymede 156 We may he 
dealt with as deer in a buckstall. 

t Buck’s tongue. Obs. Some rough leaved 
herb; perhaps Bugloss, or Prickly Ox-tongue. 

<-1450 Alphita (Anccd. Oxon.) 20 Barba yrsina, assimi- 
latur lingue boms, asperiora tamen habet folia; anglice 
bnckesionge. _ , _ _ 

Buckthorn (bzrkjjpm). [f. Buck sb.* + Thorn. 
App. Lyte’s translation of the It and mod. L. names.] 
The shrub Rhamnus catharticus ; the berries of 
which yield sap-green and other pigments, and 
were formerly used as a powerful cathartic. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xxx. 810 The Italians do call, it 
Spino Merlo, some call it Spino cemino .. and of Valerius 
Cordus, Ceruispina', we may well call it in English, Bucke 
Thorne. *579 Langham Card. Health (1633199 Bvckthonie, 
the beriesdo purge downwards mightily flegme and choller. 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Of buckthorn berries are 
made three several sorts of colours. 1859 W. Coleman 
Woodlands (1862) 122 On chalky or loamy soils, we may oc- 
casionallvfind the Buckthorn growing in considerable plenty. 

Buck-tooth. [f. Buck sb} + Tooth.] A large 
projecting tooth. Also attrib. 


\a 1550 Addicioun of Scott is Comiktis.fyc. (Th- Thomson) 
3 (Jam.) Schir Thomas Boydc was slane be Alexander 
Stewart buktuth and his sonnes.j 1753 Hanwav Trav. 
(1762) II. xvi. 1. 440 He ordered a man s iceth to be pulled 
out, for no other reason than (heir being buck-teeth. 1866 
Carlyle Re min., R. Irving 99 An older, .bigger boy, with 
red hair, wild buck teeth, and scorched complexion. 

Hence Bu'ck-toothed ppl. a. 

1863 Sir B. Burke / ’iciss. Fam. m. 274 One shall be buck- 
toothed, another hair-lipped and ihe fourth a stammerer. 
Bucku : see 

t Buxk-washing. Obs. [f. Buck rA 3 + 
Wash 7/.] The process of washing coarse and 
very dirty linen, by boiling it in an alkaline lye 
(Buck sb.^X and afterwards beating and iinsing it 
in clear water; see bucking-washing in Bucking 
vbt.sbA So Buck-washer . also dial, buck-wash. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. nt. iii. 164 You were best meddh- 
xvith buck-washing. 1611 Cotgr. Bnandierc. a la undr esse, 
or buck-washer. 1829 Carlyle Mi sc. 1857* 11 . 26 His office 
of buckwasher, that is of verse corrector 10 his Majesty. 
1845 - Cronnoells Lett. A- .S/. 11873 I- 11 Such a job 
of buckwashing 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Wd.-bk, 
(K. D. S.» Bnch-wesh or "veshift', a large wash of heavy, 
coarse linen .. In the buck-we>h no soap was used, hut the 
linen was boiled in the buck-lee. It was then carried to 
a neighbouring stream or spring, and laid upon a smooth 
stone or a block .. there the linen was beaten with a‘ bat- 
staff', after which it was well 4 swilled* in the pure water. 

Buckwheat (bzrk,hw 7 t). Also 6 buk-, bock- 
wheate. [perh. immediately ad. Du. bockweit 
(bockweydt in Lyte' or Ger. buchweize * beech-\\ heat ’ 
from the shape of the triquctious seeds, whence 
also the botanical name Fagopyrum ; but it was 
referred to as a familiar name In Turner, 30 years 
before Lyte professed to take it fiom Dutch, so 
that the name may have been of Eng. origin, after 
I 3 uck-mast or Buck^A- Bamaby Googe app. in¬ 
dependently called it beech-wheat .] 

1 . A species of Polygonum {/\ Fago/yntm , a 
native of Central Asia, whence it was introduced 
into Europe by the Turks about the 13th c. The 
seed is in Europe used as food for horses, cattle, 
and poultry ; in X. America its meal is made into 
* buckwheat cakes regarded as a dainty for the 
breakfast-table. Formerly also called Bhank. 

1548 Turner Xantes of Herbs iSoi> 35 Elatine is lyke 
wythwynde, hut it hath seedesand floure»lyke Buckwhcate; 
it may be named in englishe running Buckwhcate or bynde 
eorne. 1551 [see 2]. 1577 B. Googe HeresbaJCs Hnsb. 15S6' 
31,1 hadrathercall it Bccchwheate, bicnusc thegraine therof 
is thrcccorned, not unlike the bcechmast both in color and 
forme. 1578 Lv rt Dodoens iv. xiv. 468 In base Almaigne 
Bockwcydt, after whiche name it may be cnglished Bock- 
wheat. *597 Gerard Herbal t. xlvii. 89 Buckwheat noiu 
isheth less than wheal. 1776 Adam Smith IV, A'. I 1. xi. 
736 Indian Corn and buckwheat are used for feeding poultry. 
1792 A. Young Trav. France 456 In part of Normandy and 
Bretagne, they live very much . upon buck-wheat. 1859 
Jlphson Brittany ii. 20 Buckwheat is used almost exclu¬ 
sively for feeding pheasants, 
b. attrib . 

1865 Raring-Goulo W erewolves 3 He was down by the 
hedge of his buckwheat field, and the sun had set. 1873 
Atlas of Michigan Pref. 20 Upon a somew-hat similar soil 
is found the 4 Buckwheat’., pine. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss, s.v. Coal, Buckwheat-coal.. is the smallest size, and 
usually included in the dirt or culm. 1883 Garden 25 Mar. 
101/3 To go to America for a good .. Buckwheat cake. 

2 . Applied to other specie? of Polygonum , esp. 
to Black Bindweed (/’. Convolvulus ) or 4 Running 
Buckwheat’, and to P. tartancum 1 Tartarean 
Buckwheat ’. 

1S48 [see 1]. 1551 TuRNF.a Herbal 165, I call it runnynge 
bukwheatc, because in thre thynges it resemblethe buk- 
wheate. 1601 Holland Pliny 11 .281 Running Buckwheat 
or Bindweed .. putteth forth smal leaues, round and hairy. 
1824 Miss Mitforu Village Ser. 1. 11863 *01 The beautiful 
buck-wheat, whose transparent leaves and stalks are so 
brightly tinged with vermilion. 

Bucky, variant form of Buckie. 

Buclere, obs. form of Buckler. 

Bucolic biKkpdik), a. and sb. Also 6 buco- 
Iique, bucolik, 7 -ike, -icke, S -iok. [ad. L. 
bucolic-us, a. Gr. &qvko\ik- 6 s, f. &ovko\os herds¬ 
man.] 

A. adj. \. Of or pertaining to herdsmen or 
shepherds ; pastoral. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) Bncolike, pertaining to 
beasts or heardsmen. 1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 37 ? 10 
The Pollio of Virgil, .is a composition truly bucolick. 1803 
Syd. Smith Wks. (1867) I. 50 He goes on, mingling bucolic 
details and sentimental effusions. 1863 Mary Howitt tr. 
/•*. Bremer's Greece II. xvii. 167 The shepherds and shep¬ 
herdesses .. milk the cattle, and compose bucolic poems. 
1873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. 308 Bucolic poetry. 

2 . Pertaining to country life; rural, rustic,country- 
fied. (Somewhat humorous A 
1846 Lytton Lncretia (185Y247 The second [partner] had 
a bucolic turn. 1859 Geo. ICliot A. Bede 67 The keenest 
of bucolic minds felt a w hispering awe at the sight of the 
gentry. 1875 A. R. Hope Schoolboy Fr. 308 A sturdy- 
looking bucolic individual. 1878 Laoy IIehrert HilbneVs 
Ramble u. xii. 212 In its happy, bucolic isolation. 

B. sb. [cf. L. Fucolica, Gr.&ovKoXiKa in same use.] 
1 . pi. Pastoral poems; rarely sing, a single poem. 
1531 Elvot G<n>. l x. (1883) I. 62 What thinge can be more 

familiar than his [ Virgil's 1 bucolikes. a 1560 Roll and Cri. 
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BUDDHIST. 


Venus in. 103 His Georgiks and Bucolikis. 1656 Blount 
Glosso^r., Bucolicks, pastoral songs, or songs of Heardsinen. 
1870 Baily News 16 Apr., The manufacture of maple sugar, 
of which f may sing you a bucolic when the season arrives. 

2 . = Bucolic poet. 

1774 T. Warton Hist. Eng . Poetry kxx ix. III. 59 Spenser, 
who is erroneously ranked as our earliest English bucolic. 

3 . A rustic, peasant, {humorous.) 

1862 Sat. Rev. No. 351. 73/1 It is a satisfaction to make 
the personal acquaintance of so worthy a bucolic. 

4 . //. Agricultural pursuits, rare. 

1865 Times 15 Apr., A fancy farm steading.. for any special 
branch of bucolics that may most delight the proprietor. 

Buco lical, a . [f. as prec. + »al.] =- Bucolic a. 

1533 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1 327 Theocritus with his bu- 
colycal relacyons. 1830 1 '. Hamilton C. Thornton 103 His 
favourite bucolical pursuits. 1881 Bknham Church Con - 
trov. in Macrn. Mag. XLV. 1 xp/x The outcry against scien¬ 
tific investigations has probably almost exhausted itself, 
except among very bucolical persons indeed. 

Hence Bucolically adv. 

1881 Spectators Jan. 120 Mr. Bence Jones., will have 
done good work, .of which he may be bucolically proud, 
BucO’lican. nonce-wd. A rustic, a countryman. 

1866 J. Banks in Argosy I. 171 The one characteristic of 
the British bucolican is his stillness and reticence. 

t BtlCO’licOll. Ohs. rare. [a. Gr. &ovko\ikvv, 
sing, of povKoXued 1 pastoral poems ’.] A bucolic 
poem. 

1640 W. Hodgson Dev. Cosmogr. 79 His three and twen¬ 
tieth [Psalm]..we may call his Bucoficon. 

Bu-colism. nonce--ad. [f. Bucol-ic + -ism.] 
A rustic phrase or characteristic. 

1830 H. N. Coleridge Grk. Poets 7 The lowest * huco- 
lisms* of Theocritus. 

Bucram, -um, obs. forms of Buckram. 
BucraTie. Arch. Also bucra'nium. [F. hit- 
crane , and L. hncranium, ad. Gr. fiovKphviov, f. 
3ovs ox + Kpfxviov skull.] A sculptured ornament 
representing an ox-skull. 

1854 Fair holt Diet. Terms in Art, Butrania. 1878 R.J. 
Playfair Algeria fed. 2' 232 Over the columns and pilasters 
[of the Temple] are panels ornamented by bucranes. 

Bud bwl), shy Forms: 4-5 bodde, 5-7 budde, 
6 bood, botthe), 7 budd, 6- bud. [Late ME. 
budde, bodde ; of uncertain etymology. In MIC. 
identical in form with Budde. 

Prof. Skeat suggests a connexion of some kind with ODu. 
lotte, mod. Du. lot a bud, or with OF. later, mod. F. loutcr 
to push, put forth, whence F. Ion ton (see Button si.) ‘hud’. 
(Franck refers the ODu. word to a Romanic source akin to 
or identical with OF. loter. t But such a change from / to 
d is anomalous.! 

1 . Boi. A little projection found at the axil of a 
leaf, composed of scales, which arc small leaves, 
and forming the rudiment of a branch, cluster of 
leaves, or blossom. Hence, applied to a flower 
(or leaf at any stage of growth until fully opened. 

1398 Trf.visa Barth. De P. R. xvit. Ixxv, Sunny me bur- 
gynge of boddes be]? gnawe and frete with fiyes. c 1400 
Puri/. Marie in Tundale's l'is. (Turnb. 1843* 135 The 
comyng Of greene veer with fresch huddes new. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. iVV. de W. J531) 234 So longe it is called the 
budde of a rose, as it is not a perfyte rose. 1527 Andrew 
Brunswykt's Distyll, Waters Oij, The best flowres hen of 
the rede apples ..whan the botthes begyune the blossome 
and to go open. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 11. iv. 114 A worme 
i'th budde. a 1682 Sir T, Rrowne Tracts 64 To pluck away 
the bearing buds, before they proceed unto flowers or fruit. 
1752 Johnson Ramil. No. 207 r 8 The swelling bud and 
opening blossom. 1832 Tennyson Lot os. Eat. 71 The folded 
leaf is woo’d from out the bud. 1842 Gray Struct. Bot. i. 
(x 83 o) 7 An incipient stem or branch, with its rudimentary 
leaves, is a Bud. 

b. Zool. A similar growth in animals of low 
organization, which develops into a new individual. 

1836-9 Tooo Cycl. Ana/, ty Phys. 1 1 . 433/1 The new indi¬ 
vidual grows upon the parent as a hud or sprout. 1861 
Hulme tr. Moquitt-Tandon 11. i. 46 The creature gives off 
from certain parts of its body buds or gemmae, which at a 
fixed period become detached, and give rise to new animals. 

2 . transf. Used of things resembling buds: as 
the rudiment of a horn when it begins to sprout; 
a nipple; a pimple in farcy, a disease of horses. 

1593 Nashe Christs T.i 1613! 145 Their breasts they em- 
buske vp on hie. and their round Roseate buds immodestly 
lay forth. 1639 T. De Grev Compl.Horsem. 304 This powder 
healeth the buds or knots of the farcin. 1641 French 
Distill, iv. (1651) 103 l*he young buds of Harts-horne. 1702 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3814/4 A. .Grey Gelding ..scar’d with the 
Farcy Buds. 

3 . ftg. Anything in an immature or undeveloped 
state. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 238/a Such a desire is a 
budde of ambition, 1592 Warner All. Eng. vm. xxxix. 193 
Ourdecent Church-Rites.. Did then put forth her Braunches, 
and weare fruitful! in the bood. 163a G. Herbert Temple, 
Sunday i, The fruit of this, the next wurlds bud. 1727 
Thomson Summer 582 The wint’ry blast of death Kills 
not the buds of virtue. 

b. Said of children or young persons, or as a 
term of endearment. 

1595 Shaks. John in. iv. 82 Now will Canker-sorrow eat 
my bud [Arthur], And chase the natiue beauty from his 
cheeke. 1675 Wvcherlky Country Wi/e 11. i, You are my 
own dear bud. Ibid. in. ii, 'Tis no matter, no matter, bud. 
1847 Tennyson Trine, vi. 176 Her eye .. dwelt Full on the 
child; she took it: ‘ Pretty bud l .. half open'd hell of the 
woods!’ 188* Con/essions 0//riv. Girl 39 This is your 
first party .. Yes, I am what is called a bud. 


C. * A weaned calf of the first year ’ (Kay S. and 
E. C. Words (1674) 60 . Still in dial. use. 

1662 Collect. Campsey Ash 30 in Nichols Bill. Top. Brit. 
(1790) lii. For every east beast and heifer, gast ware and 
bud [calf], three half-pence apiece. 1875 Parish Sussex 
Dial., Bud, a calf of the first year, so called because the 
horns then begin to appear or bud. Mod. dial. Kent, There 
are three halfers[heiferslandtwoniceyonngbudsin the yard. 

4 . Phr. In bud (said of plants; cf. in leaf, in 
flower)*, budding. In the bud*, not yet developed ; 
often fig.= young, immature, 1 in the germ*. To 
nip or crush in the bud', fig. to repress or destroy 
fa project, etc.) in its first beginnings. 

1677 Horneck Law 0/ Consideration (1704) 89 If a 
tree does not thrive, if flowers do wither in the bud. 
1746 Rep. Cottd. Sir J. Cope 12 'I'lie crushing in the bud 
an Insurrection. 1844 Mem. Babylonian Vcess. 11 .168 The 
plot was apparently nipped in the bud. 1847 Tennyson 
Trine. 1. 31 While life was yet in bud and blade. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. I. iv. 258 Promising germs of free¬ 
dom were .. crushed in the bud. 1871 Earle Philol. Eng. 
Tong. (1880 § 443 A fiectional word is a phrase in the bud. 

5 . Comb., as bud-blighted, -crowned, -like adjs., 
bud-coal , - generation, - scale , dime,-variation. Also 
bud-bird {dial.), the Bullfinch; + bud-cutter, obs. 
name of an insect (transl. F. liselte 1 coupe-bour¬ 
geonBoiste ; bud-germ Zool. - \ b; bud- 
glue (see quot.); bud-rudiment, the cell in the 
emhryo, from which the bud is developed. 

186s Comlt. Mag. 35 The provincial ’ ‘ hud-bird ’ of IIere- 
fordshire, the bullfinch. 1820 Shelley Prometh. Uni. 
iv. i. 122 The * bud-blighted flowers of happiness. 1866 
Chr. Rossf.tti Prince’s Progr. «v<*. 3 Poppies.. Wrapped in 
*hud-coats hairy and neat. 1857 Emerson Poems 50 The 
“bud-crowned Spring. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Comfit. 
Card. II. 100 To have the end of their new Shoots, .cut off 
by a little black round Insect, call'd “Bud-Cutter. 1880 
C. it F. Darwin Movcm. PI. 190 A hud may revert to 
the character of a former state many ‘bud-generations 
ago. 1884 Bower it Scott De Bary's Planer, y Perns 9^ 
Hanstcin has termed these organs which cover the buds 
with a sticky secretion * Belcimcr*, or Colletcrs, and their 
sticky product * hud-glue, or Blasto-colla. 1839 Bailey 
fiestas 11834142 To watch young beauty’s ‘budlike feelings 
burst And load the voul w ith love. 1847 0 l oon Cycl. Anat. 
ty Phys. IV. 427/1 A simple canal with hud-like processes. 
1882 Vises Sachs' Bot. 297 A cell, which Pringsheim calls 
the *'bud-rudiinent ’. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-Ik. 400 ‘Bud- 

scales. The dry teguments which serve to protect the .. 
growing point within during the season of rest. 

t Bud, sb/ Sc. Ohs. [prob. var. of hod, Bodk an 
offering, f. ppl. stem of OK. bcod an (see Bin v. to 
offer.] A brilxi. Also in comb, bud-taker. 

1436 Acts jas. t, civ. (Jam. i All jugeis sail gar the assy- 
souris sweir .. that ihay nouther haue tane, nor sail tak 
meid na buddis of ony partie. 1535 Lyndksav S a tyre 1616, 
I am ane ludge.. Na bud nor fauour may my sicht oversyle. 
1579 Act Jas. Ut (1597* $ 93 The saidis Bud-takeris, to be 
displaced and deprived simplicitcr of their offices, a 1631 
Calderwooh /list. Kirk (Wodrow) II1.394 They acquired 
wealth by taking budds from such as had sutes to hint. 

Bud hud), vi [f. Ih’lJj&l] 

1 . intr. a. To put forth buds, to sprout, b. 
with out : To come or push out, as a bud. 

1398 lsec Benin ng vbl. si. 1 ] c 1440 Promfi. Pam'. 54 
Ruddun asirees, gent mo. 1535 C over half. Job xiv. 8 The 
stocke. .will budde. 1626 Bacon Sylva 11677) §417 The 
removing of the Tree some Moneth before it Buddcth. 1684 
tr. Bond's Merc. Contfiit. vi. 206 If. a Carbuncle hud out in 
the Arms or Legs. 1813 Scott Rokcby 111. xxviii, The rose 
is budding fain. 186a II. Seencer first Prim. n.xv. § 119 
<18751336 The wings and legs of a hird. .when they bud-out 
from the sides of the emhryo. 

2 . fig. To spring forth, as a bud; to begin to 
grow ; to develop; also with oul, up. 

1566 Knox Hist. Re/. Wks. 1846 I. 1S4 Thairby Goddis 
woord should somewhat lmd. a 1593 H. Smith Scrtn. 11866) 
11 . 254 Many vices bud out of this one. 1608 Golding 
fi'pit. Erossard’s Chron. 11. 68 There was trouble and insur¬ 
rection budding vp. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIIl, 1, i. 94 The 
sodaine breach, .is budded out, For France hath flawed the 
League. 1713 Young Last Day m. 317 There, buds the 
promise of celestial worth. 1859 Merivalf. Rom. Entfi. 
(1865) VIM. Ixvi. 210 The camps which Agricola had planted 
. .budded, in the course of ages, into little towns. 

3 . trans. To put forth as buds ; to produce by 
gemmation ; also with forth and out. Also fig. 

1591 Spenser Vis. Bellay 138 This Hydra ..With seuen 
heads, budding monstrous crimes. 1625 Gonsatvio's Sfi. In - 
quis.. It buddeth forth such pestilent hlossomes. 1854 
Woodward Mollusca (1856) ^9 The power they Uoophytesl 
possess of budding out new individuals. 1869 Nicholson 
Zool. Iviii. {1880) 520 Within the branchial chamber lof the 
tadpolel.. the fore-limbs are budded forth. 

4 . To bring into bud, cause to bud; also fig. 

1604 Drayton Owle 3 The strength and fervour of whose 

pregnant ray, Buds every branch, and blossomes every 
spray. ?rt»700 Hawthorn Tree in Child Bailouts I. 313 
Next yere againe I will be sene To bude my branches 
1852 Tuppf.r Proverb. Philos. 403 When did the body ele¬ 
vate, expand, and bud the mind ? 

5 . Gardening. To ingraft by inserting a bud of 
a shrub or tree under the bark of another * stock 
for the purpose of raising flowery or fruit different 
from those of the stock. Also absol. 

1663 Cowley Verses 4 Ess. (t 669> 1x9 We no where Art 
do so triumphant see, As when it Grafs or Buds the Tree. 
1664 Evelyn Kal. Hart. (1720) 198 You ntay .. bud at the 
end nf this month. Hid. Stocks to bud Oranges and Lemons 
on. 172s Braulkv Earn. Diet. 11 . s.v. Lanret, Grafted or 
budded upon black Cherry Stalks. 1853 Blacksv. Mag. 


LXXIIL 131 He grafted, and budded, and hybridised. t86i 
Delamfr fi'l. Card. 156 To be budded on the Musk Rose. 

t Bud, v/ Se. [f. Bud sb/i\ trans. To bribe. 

c 156s Lindesay (Pitscottic) Cron. Scot/. {1728) 148 They 
budded the king to bide at home. 1582 8 Hist. jas. VI, 
{1804) 198 Moirtoun .. buddit Tullybardin with the office of 
the Comptroller. 1636 Rutherford Lett. Ixiii. (1862) 1 . 169 
To bud and bribe the Cross. 1657 [see Buootsc 1 * 11 . si .*]• 

Bud, v. Sc. = must: see Bus v. 
t Budde. Obs. Forms : 1 budda. 5 budde 
(? bude, bowde) : see also Boun. [Of unknown 
etymology: the relation of the earlier budda , budde, 
with short u, to ihe later bowde, boud, with long 
vowel or diphthong, is also uncertain.] An insect; 
? a beetle of some kind : cf. Boun, weevil. 

a 1200 Semi-Saxon Vocal, in Wr.-Wulcker 543 Scaralsens , 
scenrnbudoa net budda. c 1440 Promp. Pars’. 54 Budde of 
a tree, gemma. Budde Flye. [cf. ibid. 46 Bowde,. malte- 
wornie 1x499 boude of make], ct 475 fi'ict. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 767 Nomina Muse arum, the polnntita a bude, 
Ilic stabo a scarbude. See Bouo.) 

Budded bzuded , ppl. a. [f. Bud v. ] or sbA + 
-ED.] a. In bud, budding ; furnished with buds, 
b. Subjected to the operation of hudding(Bun vA 
5 . c. That has sprouted or put forth buds. 

1552 Huloet, Budded, gernmatus. 1579 Spenser Sheph, 
Cal. Feb. 36 The budded hroomes. Ibid. May 214 His 
newe budded beard. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. U729) 195 
Cut off the Heads of your budded Stocks. 1817 Worosw. 
Poems 0/ Imag. xvi, With songs the budded groves re- 
sounding. 1881 Card. Chron. XVI. 851 The budded rose. 

Bu’dder. rare. [f. Bud r. 1 + -krL] That 
which buds, or is in bud. 

1818 Keats Ernlym. 1.41 Now while the early btidders are 
just new. 

Buddha bu da, bu d { ha). Also 7-8 Buddou, 9 
Booddha. Bhooddha, Boudhou, Budh, Buddh, 
Buddho. [a. Skr. buddha enlightened, awakened, 
pa. pple. of budh to awake, know, perceive.] 
'l‘he title given by the adherents of one of the 
great Asiatic religions, thence called Buddhism, 
to the founder of their faith, Sakyamuni, Gautama, 
or Siddartha, who flourished in Northern India in 
the 5th century H. e, Jpakyaniiini is regarded as 
only the latest of a series of Buddhas or infallible 
religious teachers, which is hereafter to be con¬ 
tinued indefinitely. 

When applied to Sftkyamuni, Buddha is in English use 
treated as a proper name, and even when used in a general 
sense, it is always written with a capital B. 

1681 R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 18 The Buddou, a great god 
among them. 1784 Sir W. Chambers in Asiat. Res. (17991 
I. 163 The Siamese have two orders of priests, and so have 
the worshippers of Buddou. 1803 Mahony in Asiat. Res. 
VII. 32 This last Bhooddha will be bom of a Brand nee 
woman. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India II 87 With 
the acquiescence of., the priests of Buddha. Ibid. III. 50 
Relics of the four last Buddhas. 1853 Waylano Mem. 
Jndson App. II. 410 A Buddh is a being who by virtue of.. 
certain austerities becomes the object of supreme adoration. 
1858 Max Muller C//;^ i88o) I. ii. 51 The first subjective 
system of faith in India, the religion of Buddha. 

uttrib. X784 Sir W. Chambers in Asiat. Res.{ 1799) 1 .163 
Knox says of the Bucjdott Priests, etc. 1801 Joinville in 
Asiat. Res. VII. 421 Some prince on the continent, pro¬ 
fessing the Boudhou religion. 

Ilcnce Buddhahood, the condition ofa Buddha; 
Buddhaship, the office of a Buddha. 

1837 G.Turnour Maltdzvanso 1. xxviii, Prince Siddhattho 
attained Buddhohood, in the character of Gotamo Buddho. 
1878 Doos Moham., Buddha \ C. iii. 147 Such then was 
the process by which Siddartha painfully won his way to 
Buddhahood. 188a Schaff Encycl. Rel. Knowl. 1 . 333 
Gautama's Buddhaship was for five thousand years. 

Buddhic (bu dik), a. [see -ic.] = Buddhist a. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan I dot. I. 54 Such impieties 
peculiarly marked the Hermetic or Buddhic theology. 1817 
— Eight Dissert. (1845) I. 62 The doctrine of Buddhic In¬ 
carnation. 

Buddhism (bu-diz’m). Also Boudhism, 
Budhism, Booddhism. [f. Buddha + -ism.] 
The religious system founded by Buddha. 

1801 Joinville in Asiat. Res. VII. 400 If Boudhism could 
not have established itself among the Brahmins, etc. 1816 
Asiatic Jml. 1 . 19 The name and peculiarities of Bud¬ 
dhism have a good deal fixed my attention. 1870 F. Hall 
in Wilson Vishnu Purdha V. 376 The Hindus, with their 
hatred of Buddhism and everything therewith cognate. 

Buddhist (bu dist), sb. and a. Also Boodd- 
hist, and ^wrongly) Bhudist, Bhudhist, Bhood- 
dhist, Boudhist, Bauddhist. [f. as prec. + -1ST. 
The Sanskrit Bauddha * follower of Buddha 1 was 
previously used: hence the form Bauddhist .] 

A. sb. A follower of Buddha. 

i8ox Joinville in Asiat. Res. VII. 398 In the opinion of 
the Boudhists, there has been no creation. 1803 Mahony 
in Asiat. Res. VII. 33 The Bhooddhists speak of 26 hea¬ 
vens, which they divide in the following manner. X807 
Wilforo in Asiat. Res. IX. 88 According to the Baud- 
dhLsts, the ancient Buddha, .began to reign 1367 years b.c. 
1810 M. Graham 89 (V.) Among the Bhuddists there are 
no distinct castes. 1841 H. H. Wilson Asiat. Jrnl. New 
Ser. XXXV. 44 A different class of sectarians from Bud¬ 
dhists or Baudd has. 1871 Alabaster Wheel 0/ the Law 265 
Buddhists are forbidden to kill animals. 

B. adj. Relating to or connected with Buddhism. 

18x6 Asiatic Jrtd. I. 21 The harmless sacrifices of the 

Chinese, .are obviously Buddhist. *835 Marr vat OllaPodr. 
xxiv. 1 also found ,. Bhudhist figures. 1871 Alabaster 
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BUDGELY, 


Wheel of the Law 168 My ideas on Buddhist prayer are 
stated in the Preface. 

Buddhistic budi-stik\ a. — Buddhist a. 

1841 Anthon Class. Did. 87/1 A remnant.. of an early 
Buddhistic system, i860 J. Muir Orig. Sanskrit Texts 
II.69 I* 1 Ceylon there exists .. an extensive Buddhistic 
literature. 1884 Dk. Argyll Unity 0/Nat. xiii. 508 The 
real meaning of the Buddhistic Atheism in the mind of its 
original teachers. 

Buddhistical (budi-stikal), a. [f. prec. c -al.] 
— prec. 

>837 G. Turnour AfaJuizvanso 1. xxviii, The mystification 
of the Buddhistical data, i860 I. Muir Orig. Sanskrit 
Texts 11. 68 The three pitakas, which now form the Bud- 
dhistical Scriptures. 

t Buddhite (bu'dait), sb. and a. Also Bud- 
dite. [see -ite.] A11 early synonym of Buddhist. 

1803 R. Purcival Ceylon 200 The Bralnnins prevailed, and 
the Buddites were compelled to lake refuge in Ceylon. 
1816 A slat. JrnL 1 . 114 The ancient religious edifices of 
Java are exclusively Buddhite, and not Braminieal. 

Budding (btf diij), vbl.sb 1 [f. Bud v.'+asg L] 

1 . The action of putting forth buds, sprouting ; 
concr. buds collectively. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. ix. vii. (1495) 352 Harueste 
.. wythdrawyth the verlue of buddynge and of spryngynge. 
1580 Hollyband Treas. hr. Tong, Germement, a budding, 
a sprouting. 17x1 AnnisoN Sfeet. No. 121 p 3 Before the 
first budding of a Horn appears. 1724 Ramsay 7 'ea-T. 
J/«c. {1733) I. 100 PI an tings.. Where buddings and blossoms 
appear. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xv. 252 By..budding and 
splitting, the corals may form masses of great size. 

2 . fig. Springing forth, beginning, * germ ’. 

i6ox Weever Mirr. Mart. A v, Her forward budding in 
the prime I blasted With wind of pride. 1677 Gilpin 
Dxmonol. (1867) 461 We must .. nip it in the earliest bud- 
dings of it. 1741 Watts Imfirov. Mi mi i.\. 11801.168 I*he 
young buddings of infant reason. 1822 B. Cornwall Let. 
Boccaccio it. 44 In budding, happiness is likest woe. 

3 . Gardening. The process of inserting a bud 
from one shrub or tree under the bark of another, 
so that adhesion takes place ; inoculation. 

1719 I.ONDON & Wise ComfL Card. vn. 184 The proper 
time for Inoculating or Budding, is..according as the .Season 
happens, x86i Delameh /♦'/. Gard. 156 Budding may be 
performed from June to September. 

4 . alt rib., as in budding-knije , •lime. 

1805 Worosw. Prel. 111. 11850) 64 A congregation in its 
budding time Of health. 1831-60 Loudon Encycl. Gard. 
656(L.) with the budding-knife make a horizontal cut across 
the rind. 1839 Carlyle Chartism viii, 165 There are 
spiritual budding-times. 

t Bu'dding, vbi. sb* Sc. Obs. [f. Bud v~ + 
•i.ng I.] Bribery. 

1640 Pasquil in Bk. of Scotch Pasquits u 8681144 Ther was 
houpes for brybes ana budding. 1657 Colvil ll'higs’ Su/>- 
flic. (1751) 92 Its very like, at others budding, He turn’d 
his coat for cake and pudding. 

Bu dding, ///. a. [f. Bun vj + -ing -.] 

1 . That buds; in bud, sprouting. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. xvi. 1634) 82 A budding 
greennesse. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 58 My budding 
braunch. 1697 Dryoen Virg. Georg. 11. 765 Wanton Kids, 
with budding Horns. 18x4 Southey Roderick xv, Lovely 
as a budding rose. 

2 .fig- 


1581 Sidney Apot. (Arb.t 67 We might well want wurtN. 
but ncuer matter, of which, .we should euer haue new bud¬ 
ding occasions. 1648 Herrick Corinnds a Maying, There's 
not a budding boy, or girle. .But i». .gone to bring in May, 
1664 Dryoen Rival Ladies 1. i. 186, ) will not .. crush a 
budding Virtue. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom 11784) 137/2 
One unlucky, .circumstance blasted, .the budding hopes of 
Melvijle. 1866 G. Macoonalo Ann. Q. Xeighb. iii. 11878) 
33 This gave a great help to his budding confidence. 

Hence Bu*ddingness, budding quality or con¬ 
dition. In mod. Diets. 


Buddie, boodle (brrd’l, bw-d’D. sb. 1 Forms : 
4 budel, 5 boJml(e, bothil, 6 bodle, boddle, 
8-buddie, 9 boodle. [Etymology unknown : tbe 
conjecture that it is a. Du. buidel purse, on account 
of its bearing golds (yellow flowers) is untenable.] 
A rural name for the Corn-marigold. 

a 1400 Names of Herbs in M S. Sloane 5 f. 6 Monica , budel. 
<■ 1440 Promp. Parv. 46 Bojml [ printed Bovul] or bothule, 
herbe, or cow-slope \v.r. bothil, boyl). 1580 Tussfr Husb. li. 
11 Like vnto boddle no weede there is such. 1787 Marshall 
E. Norfolk Gloss. (E. D. S.) Buddie, corn-marigold. 1830 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia 1 . 42 Buddie , a noxious weed among 
corn, Chrysanthemum segeittm. 

Buddie (bD-d’l), sb* Mining. Also6 buddel, 
7 budle. [Etymology unknown: some have 
compared Ger. bulteln to shake, agitate. The word 
occurs in Manlove 1653 as a term used by Derby¬ 
shire lead-miners ; it is still current there and in 
Cornwall, and also in the U. S. silver mines.] 

A shallow inclined vat in which ore is washed. 


I 53 x “ a Act 23 lieu. VIII, viii. § 1 The saide digger, owner, 
or wassher, shall make .. sufficient hatches and tics in the 
ende of their buddels and cordes, 1653 Manlove Rhymed 
Chron. 260 Main Rakes,Cross Rakes, Brown-henns, Ladles 
and Soughs. 1674 Bay Smelt. Si/zvr 116 The Buddie which 
is a vessel made like to a shallow tumbrel, standing a little 
shelving. 1869 Church in Student II. 402 The buddies 
where the ground ore is washed. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Buddie (Cornwall >, an inclined vat or stationary or 
revolving platform upon which ore is concentrated by means 
of running water. Strictly the buddlc is a shallow vat .. 
But general usage, particularly on the Pacific slope, makes 
no distinction. 


Comb., as huddle-boy, -head, -tub. 

i860 Smiles Self-help iii. b2 Earning three-halfpence a day 
asj» buddleboy at a tin mine. 1671 Phil. 'Trans. VI. 2109 
A ’1 rambling shovel, .to cast up the Ore. .011 a long square 
board..which is termed the Buddle-head. 1811 Chron. in 
Ann. Reg. 54/1 Miner's buddle-tubs. .and other materials. 

+ Bu’ddle, vi 1 Obs. rare. [? f. Bun v . 1 + -i.e 
frequentative suffix; but perh. rather onomato- 
]>ceic.] inlr. ? To bud, to sprout. 

*581 J. Bell lI addon's A uszo. Os or. 268 b. More wicked- 
ties hath bene sene to huddle upp afresh [ Lat. puilitlare\. 
Ibid. 430 b, Sinnes do dayly boyte upp and huddle from 
without us. 

Buddie (bzrd’L, v* Mining, [f. Huddle j/e-] 
I runs. To wash ,ore by means of a huddle, lienee 
Birddled ffl. a. ; Birddler ; Bu'ddling vbl. sb. 

1693 C». Pooi.EY in Phil. Trans. XVII. 675 The places 
where they wash, clean or huddle it, as their Term is. 1747 
Hooson Miner's Diet, s, v., In some places, they Buddie 
all their Boose, (bid. I j b, The Budlers, Scrapers, and 
Washers. Ibid. X »v,\\ aslelisjthat which isseparated by the 
Water from the Buddled Ore, by Buddling the lbx3.se, 1869 
Church in Student 11 . 402 It [ore] is separated from the 
accompanying rock and minerals by the process locally 
[Cornwall] termed huddling. 

Buddie, olis. f. Boodle ] . 

Buddy btf-di ),a. rare. [f. Bun sb . 1 + -y 1.] 
a. Full of buds. b. Like a bud. 

1598 Fi.» >Rio, Eronzuto, stalkie, buddie, spriggie. 1611 
Cotgr., Eillole, a buddie knob in a vine, like a wart. 1862 
Thackeray Roundab. Papers 11879) 1 Ts Here are the 
scourges I choose me a nice, long, swishing, buddy one. 
1871 G. Macdonald Roadside P. 209 Buddy dots of light. 

Bude (bi/ 7 d). [Atlrib. use of the name of a 
place in Cornwall.] Bude-bumer, a gas-biirucr 
invented by Sir Goldsworthy Gurney (who resided 
at Biule , consisting of several concentric argand 
rings. Bude-light, sec <jnot. Bude sand, sand 
from Bude, used as a dressing for soil. 

1807 Vancouver Agrie. Dez-on 11813' *57 Old spaded and 
burnt moors, dressed with 100 seams of oude sand. 1835 
Mech. Mag. XX 111 .80 The BudcJ-ighl is a name given by 
Mr. Gurney, .to a new light. .obtained by directing a stream 
of oxy-hydrogen gas on a quantity of pounded egg shells. 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 559 The Bude burner consists of a 
or 3 concentric argand rings perforated. 

+ Bude, obs. var. of Bid, to announce, deliver. 

c 1380 Sir Fern ml*. 1793 pey of fraunce affore pc Amcrel 
}ude And Ro[lancl] wi}> sterne continancc ys message pus 
gan bude. 

Bude, var. of Bol d. 

Bude = behaved : sec Bus ?•. 

Budel, obs. form of Beadle and Buddlk sb . 1 

Budge bt?d < 5\ sb . 1 Forms : 4 bugee, -eye, 
5 boge, bogey, 6 bogy, bug(g'e. buggye. Sc. 
buge, 7 budg, 9 boodgo, 6- budge. [Etymology 
obscure; usually identified with Budge sbiK Bough 
sb. 1 , a leather bag; but the connexion of sense is 
not clear, and most of the early forms seem to 
indicate a dissyllabic etymon. 1 f the original sense 
were ‘ kid-skin with the hair’ (see tjuut. 1616'. the 
OF. boucltel, bochel a kid, might lx- thought of; cf. 

* budge of court’ from F. bone he under Bough jA-] 

1 . A kind of fur. consisting of lamb’s skin with 
the wool dressed outwards. 

1382 Pol. Poems 11859' \. 265 Somme frers beren pclu-c 
al>oute.. Al after that thai ere .. For so mine bugee, and for 
somme hyse. 1395 Determin. Feast in Rogers Agrie. A 
Prices II. 647 De xxxix fnrruris pro capuciis de Bugeye. 
1465 Poston Lett. xeix. I. 134, Ij. gounes, one furryd with 
bogey. I 5 I 3 Douglas Nine is mil Prol. 58 Byand bysscly, 
and bane, buge, beuir and bice. 1532 3 Act 24 Hen. I'lll, 
xiii, No man, vnder the snide estates, .shall weare any furre 
. .except foynes, genets, .and Bogy*, c 1570 Thynse Pride 
A Land. <18411 32 A gownc Of fine blacke cloth, and faced 
faire with hudge. 1611 Cotgr. s. v. Agneau, Blanche dag- 
neaux, the furre called, white I .ambe, or, white Budge. 
i6x6 Bullokar, Budge, a furre of a kinde of kid in other 
countries. 41640 J.Smyhi Li-esBerkeleys 1188V) 1 .305 Furred 
with Coney, lamhskinne, and budge. 1721 C. King Brit. 
Mercfu 1 . 288 Budge and Goat Skins.. a 1859 De Quincey 
/ Fhiggism Wks. VI. 115 note. Budge is a species of fur. 

2 . alt rib, and Comb., as in budge-face , -fur, -gown, 
-skin ; budge-bachelor, one of a company dressed 
in gowns trimmed with budge, who took part in the 
procession on Lord Mayor’s Day see Bachelor 2). 
(For budge-doctor, etc., see Budge a.) 

1466 Mann. 4- Honuh.fi.xp. 371 My mastyr l>out of hym 
vj. boge scynnes prise iiij.j. 1526 Skelton Magnyfi. 1070 
In the stede ofabndge furre. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanje 
lit. x. 222 Poore budge face, howcase sleeue, but let him 
passe, Once furre and beard shall priuiledge an Asse. 1649 
Si ilton Obscrv. Art. Peace Wks. 1738 I. 355 To part freely 
with their own Budge-gowns. 1680 T. Jordan Londons 
Glory 13 In the Rear of them, .hastens the Foinsand Budge- 
Batchelors together with the Gcntlemen-Ushcrs to Guild- 
Hall. 1706 Phillips, Bndge-Bachelers, a Company of poor 
old Men Cloath'd in long Gowns, lin’d with Lambs-furr, 
who attend upon the Lord Mayor of the City of London, 
during the Solemnity of the Publick Shew. 

t Budge, sbS Obs. rare -1 . Also 6 buge. [a. 
OF. bongo ‘ espece dc hache d’armes, ou plutot 
une grande serpe * Godef. See VoULGE.] • A kind 
of bill ; a warlike instrument ’ ^Jamieson). 

1513 Douglas finds xc. Prol. 16 Nanc vther strokis nor 
wnpynnis had thai thar, Nother speyr, buge, pol-ax, swerd, 
knyfc, nor mace [ed. 1553 has budge is]. 


t Budge, sb.2 Obs. [Later spelling of Bough 
sb. 1 , in sense 1. Gf. Budget.] A leather bag. 

1606 Holland Sue ton. 204 To the necke of another, there 
was tyed a lether-bagge .. with this title .. But thou hast 
deserved averie lether budge I culenm] indeed. 

f Budge, sb* Obs. [?f. Budge v. 1 ] A shove, 
a push. 

1714 Ellwood Autobiog. <1765)60 As for the Budge I had 
had it given me often in the Street but understood not the 
meaning of it till now; and now 1 found it was a Jostle, 
enough to throw one almost ujxm his Nose. 

t Budge, sbS Obs. slang. See qtiols. Also 
alt rib. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 95 The Budge, .his employ¬ 
ment is in the dark of the Evening, to go into any door that 
he secth open, and .. take whatever next cometh to hand. 
1676 Warning for Ifousekprs. 1 title*, Budg and Snudg, 
File-lifter, Tongue-padder, The Private Thctf. 1706 Phil¬ 
lips, Budge, one that slips into a House, or Shop, to 
steal Cloaks, etc. 1751 I* II LDING Amelia 1. iii, Vou arc 
some sneaking budge rascal. 

Budge, sbS\ var. of Bough sb.-, court rations, 
t Budge, a. Obs. Also 7 bodge, budg. [lily, 
mology unknown : we may perhaps compare Bug 
a., also Bug a. Boggish. 

There appears to be a reference to the attrih. use of 
Budge sb. 1 , as in the first quot. Possibly budge doctor may 
have originally meant one who wore budge fur.) 

1 . Solemn in demeanour, important - looking, 
pompons, stiff, formal. 

1634 Milton Couihs 707 Those budge doctors of die .'Hoic 
fur. 1640 Brume Sparagns Gard. iv. \, 1 ha no more to 
/ay t'yee, since you be so budge. 1676 Makvei.i. Gen. 
Councils Wks. 1875 1 \\ inj And how budge must they look 
when they returned back to their diocesses. 1686 Oldham 
Art Poetry 66 No tutor, but the Budg Philosophers he 
knew. 1714 Ku.uood Autobiog. ‘1765 60 The Warden was 
a budge old man; and 1 looked somewhat big 100 : having 
a good gelding under me, and a good riding coat on my 
back 1755 Johnson, Budge, surly, stiff, formal. 1781 
Cow per ('onr-ers. 290 The solemn fop, significant and budge. 

2 . dial. Brisk, lively. 

1691 Ray S. a E. C. Wds. 00 Budg . brisk, jocund. You 
are \ery Budge. — A*. C. Wds. > E. D. S.i Crov-se, brisk, 
budge, lively, jolly. 1721 1800 in Bailey. 

Budge bzxlg', r. 1 Also 6-7 bougc, (7 budg). 
[a. F. bougc-r to Ntir; according to Divz. prob.~ Pr. 
bolcgar to disturb oneself. It. bufnarc to bubble up 
late L. *bullicarc to bubble, frequentative of 
bull!re to boil. Gf., for the sense, l J g. bull re to 
move, stir.] 

1. inlr. I’o stir, to move from one’s place. .Al¬ 
most always with negative expressed or implied, 
and said of that which stands firmly or stubbornly. 
V'o budge against, to move against, act in hostility 
to, i> now obs. 

1590 Greene Orl. hur. *1599) .1 Bougc nol a foot to aytl 
Prince Rodatnant. 1603 Fi.orio Montaigne > 1634’ 148 He 
could nol be induced to bougc from his place. 1637 Lari 
Mosm. tr. Malvezzi’s Rom. A Tarquin 154 [He] doth nol 
budge against his Prince. 1663 Bui ler Hud. 1. 111. 201. 1 
thought th'hadsl scorn’d to budge a step, For fear. 1768 
Golds.m. Good-n. Man Epil., Not a soul will budge to give 
him place. 1837 W. 1 kving Capt. Bonnet•iflc 11840' 207 The 
trapper .. refused to budge an inch. 1877 Mrs. Oumiani 
Makers E/or. x. 252 Showing no inclination to budge, 
t b. ? To wince, flinch, shirk (after Fr. boitger). 

1601 Shaks. Jnl. C. IV. iii. 44 Must I bougc? Must 1 ob- 
scruc you? 1607 - Cor. i.vi. 44 The Mouse ne’re shunn’d 
the Cal, as lhcy did budge From rascals worse then they. 
1630 Wadsworth .V/. Pilgr. iii. 15 All are bound to bee 
there without budging at "cucn. 1651 Baxter Inf Bapt. 
Apol. 10 He told ihein in the Pulpit, that let them budge 
at it how they would, it was their Hypocrisie that hindered 
them from receiving the truth. 

2 . trans. To stir or move f heavy inert thing). 
1598 Sylvester Dn Bartas it. i. iv. (1641) 106/1 A stone so 

huge, That in our Age three men could hardly bouge. 
1853 Kane Griunell Exf. xxiv. (18561 2i3 Although tne 
starboard Hoc..parted a six-inch hawser, it failed to budge 
us one inch from the icy cradle. 1883 Harpers Mag. Nov. 
903/2 Three men were trying .. and could nol budge it. 

+ Budge, v .- Obs. [? var. of Bodge vi] To put 
together clumsily. 

1628 Earle Microcosm, xliv, All the actions of his life are 
like so many thing-, budg’d in without any natural cadence 
or connection at all. 

Budge, var. of Bough v. Obs. to bilge. 

1622 Fletcher Span. Curate 1 v. v, Preach not abstinence 
.. ' IViU budge the bottoms of their consciences. 

Budge-barrel, [f- Budge sb.^ — Bouge sb. 1 , 
a leather bag+ Barrel jA] (See quot.^ 

1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiv. 66 A Budg barrel 1 
is a little Barrell made of Fatten, filled with powder to 
carry from place to place for feare of fire; in the couer it 
hath a long necke to fill the Ladles withalj w ithout opening. 
1696 Phillips, Budge-barrel, a little Tin-barrel to carry 
Powder in for fear of fire. 1828 J. Spearman Brit. Gunner 
s.v. Barrel, Budge-barrels These barrels arc employed in 
the service of batteries, and have leather covers drawing 
together like the mouth of a bag. 1862 F. Griffiths Artil. 
Man. (ed. 9! 93 Budge Barrels. Weight of barrel, copper- 
hooped, 10 lb. 

+ Bu*dgelling. Obs. rare~ x . v Dyce suggests 
- l boggling’, or a misprint for budget ling. ) 

<11626 Middleton No wit, no Il.\. iii, Here is strange 
budgelling: I tell you, sir, Those that I put in trust were 
near me too. 

tBu’dgely, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Budge a. + 
-ly-\] .Solemnly, stifllv, with assumed dignity. 

14b-2 
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1599 Nashe Lent. Stiffe in Harl. .Wise. ti8io) VI. 166 
King Dionisius. .saw him sit under his canopie so budgely. 

Bu dger. [f. Budge t/. 1 +-er L] One who 
budges or stirs. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. viii. 5 Let the first Budger dye the 
others Slaue, 

Budgerow Anglo-Indian. Also 

8-9 budgero. [a. Hind! or Bengal! bajra.] ‘ A 
lumbering keelless barge, formerly much used by 
Europeans travelling on the Ganges’ (Col. Yule'. 

[c 1570 tr. Cesare Federici in H akl. II. 358 (Y.) Their barker 
be light and armed with oares..and they call these barkes 
Bazaras and Patuas [in Bengal].) 17*7 A. Hamilton Xezv 
Acc. E. Ind. 11 . xxxiii. 12 In their Budgeroes, which is a 
convenient Boat, that goes swiftly with the Force of Oars. 
1781 Hodges 39 (Y.) The budgerows, which both sail and 
raw. 1834 H. CaUNTER Scenes in hid. 249 Our papers, .we 
happened luckily to have on board the budgerow. 

Budget (bu dget). Forms: 5 bowsette, -gett, 

(> bo-, booget, bow-, bou-, boud*, budgette, 
(bowdshetfc , 6-7 bou-, bow-, boudget, 7 bug- 
get, bu'd)git, 6- budget, [ad. F. bougetU, dim. 
of bongo leather bag; see Bouge sbA, Budge sb .3 
Cf. Bouget.] 

f 1 . A pouch, bag, wallet, usually of leather. Obs. 
exc. dial. 

143a -50 tr. Higden Rolls Ser.VI I. 385 His bow3ettcs[//w«- 
tic is) and caskettes. <-1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. i 
<18x41 62 A boget wyih leleers hangyng at his sadel bow. 
1542 UdaLL lirastn. Apoph. nob. For a pourse or a bou* 
gette. 1611 Coryat Crudities 66 A certaine Pedler, hauing 
a budget of small wares. 1638 Heywooo Wise Won. jv. 1, 
You whose wealth lyes in your braines; not in your 
budgets. 1677 Moxox Meek. E.xcrc . 1703 250 A Budget 
or Pocket to hang by their sides, to put their Nails in. 
1783 Johnson in Boswell (1831 1 V. 116 When I landed at 
Billingsgate 1 carried my budget myself to Cornhill. 1808 
Scott Marni. 1. xxvii, Staff, budget, bottle, scrip, he wore. 
1879 Miss Jackson Skropsh. Wd.dk., Budget, a satchel of 
bass-matting in which workmen carry their tools. 

t b. Jig. Phrase, To open one's budget: to speak 
one’s mind. Obs. iCf. 3. 

1548 H all Chron. 1809 1 xoo Put it in your boget among lyes 
and fayned fables. 1642 Roger?. Xaauian 139 Infinite are 
the subtilties which are in the bugit of this traitor. 1681 
Nevile PLito Rediv. 261 Most of the Wise.. Men. .arc very 
silent, and will not open their Budget. 

t c. The hangmans budget. Obs. 

1589 Pappe 70. Hatchet 1844 37 With an Habeas Corpus 
to remooue them from the Shepheards carre-boxe to the 
hangmans budget. 1607 Dekker Wh. Babylon Wks. 1873 
11 . 270 A Broker and his wife that dropt out of the Hang¬ 
mans budget but last day, are now eating into the Camp. 

2. In various spec, uses: 

+ a. A leather or skin bottle. Obs. 

i58oXorih Plutarch >676*574 Great Leather budgets 
filled full of fresh Water. 1653 Urquii \kt Rabelais 11. viii, 
The measure of twelve oyle budgets or butts of olives. 
1786 tr. BcckfortVs Vathck 12 A water budget. 

b. A kind of boot in a carriage, adapted for 
carrying luggage. ? Obs. Cf. Banket 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 1 . 115 Boots and budgets 
are mostly understood as one article, .that wherein the 
principal difference lies, is made with a loose cover, and is 
properly the budget, being made convenient for trunks. 

c. A leathern socket for retaining the butt of 
a cavalry carbine on a journey. Cf. Bucket sbP 4 b. 

1816 Scott Old .Wort. i.\. The iho dragoons .. have their 
carabines out of their budgets. 

3 . transf. The contents of a bag or wallet ; a 
bundle, a collection or stock. Chiefly Jig. 

1597 T. Mobley In trod. Mnsicke 157 You snail hauc the 
hardest in all my budget. 1692 R. L'Estkangk Fables (J.) 

It was nature, in fine, that brought off the cat, when the 
fox’s whole budget of inventions failed him. 1729 Swim 
Whs. 1841 II. no, 1 read .. the whole budget of papers you 
sent. 1784 Cowper Task tv. 23 But O th’ important budget! 

.. who can say What are its tidings? 182a Hazlitt Men 
\ Mann. Ser. ti. hi. * 1869' 54 His budget of general know- 
ledge. 1854 Thorkau Walden iv, Bed and bedstead making 
one budget. 1867 De Morgan (title) A Budget of Paradoxes. 

b. A frequent title for a journal v i. c. a budget 
of news, etc.): e.g. Pall Mall Budget, Young 
folk's Weekly Budget. 

4 . A statement of the probable revenue and ex¬ 
penditure for the ensuing year, with financial pro¬ 
posals founded thereon, annually submitted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on behalf of the 
Ministry, for the approval of the House of Com¬ 
mons. Sometimes put for the condition of the 
national finances as disclosed in the ministerial 
statement ; also for the financial measures pro¬ 
posed. Hence applied to an analogous statement 
made by the finance minister of any foreign couni ry; 
also to a prospective estimate of receipts and ex¬ 
penditure, or a financial scheme, of a public body, 
or (humorously) of an individual. 

[The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in presenting his an. 
nual statement, was formerly said to open the budget. 1 n 
a pamphlet entitled The Budget Opened , Sir R. Walpole 
was compared, apropos of his forthcoming Excise Bill, to 
a mountebank opening his wallet of quack medicines and 
conjuring tricks.] 

*733 Budget Opened 8 And how is this to be done? Why 
by an Alteration only of the present Method of collecting 
the publick Revenues . . So then, out it comes at last. 
The Budget is opened ; and our State Emperick hath 
dispensed his packets by his Zany Couriers through all 


Parts of the Kingdom. . I do not pretend to understand 
this Art of political Legerdemain. 1764 Gent. Mag. 
XXXIV. 207 The administration has condescended . . to 
explain the Budget to the meanest capacity. 1771-97 
H. Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill, I. xvii. 259 The time was 
now come for opening the budget , when it was incumbent 
on him to state the finances, debts, and calls of Govern¬ 
ment. 1785 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 168/2 On the 
30th of June Mr. Pitt opened the national accounts for the 
present year, or what is generally termed the Budget. 1800 
jPitt in G. Rose Diaries {i860) I. 278 Our first business .. 
must be to prepare our budget. 1814 Wellington Let. in 
Gurw. Di$p. Xll. 98 The budget has..passed the Chamber 
of Deputies of the departments with trifling amendments. 
c i860 Wraxall tr. R. Houdin xi. 143, I resolved to effect 
an utter reform in my budget. 1870 Rogers Pref. to Adam 
Smith W. .Wit. 20 England was crippled by foolish budgets. 
Hence Budgetism. 

1839 Blackzo. .!/</£. XLV 1 .105 The journalism, the budget¬ 
ism, the parliamentaryism, of the 19th century. 

+ 5 . Her. = Bouget: cf. 2 a. Obs. 

1766 Porny Heraldry Gloss., Budget, v. Water-Budget. 

6. See Mum-bui>gkt, a phrase enjoining silence.) 
1598 Shaks. Merry W. v.ii. 7, 1 come to her in white, and 

cry Mum : she cries Budget, and by that we know one 
another. 

7 . Comb, and A Drib., as budget-bearer, -full, 

- maker, -man. Also budget-bar see quot. ; 
budget-gut, the civcum. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages • 1801) I. 48 The ‘budget Bar 
.. is a straight timber, on which rests the boot or bud¬ 
gets. 1684 tr. Agrippds l'an. Arts Ixii, 184 Barefooted 
'Budget-Bearers. 1614 Engl. May to Wealth in Harl. 
Misc. iMalh.i III. 238 Heaps and *budgei-fulls in the 
counting-house. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 
350 The blinde gut. .is commonly called by some the sacke 
or ‘budget gut. 1553 Act 1 Mary 3rd Sess. viii. § 2 The 
Currier.. ’ Budget-maker, and all other Artificers occupying 
the Craft or Mystery of Leather-buying. 1647 Haward 
Crtram Rev. 26 Budget-maker: Fee,—6/. is. S d. t 1550 
Wylt of Deny ll (Collier) 6 To cuery of these pety ‘Bouget 
men of laws., a Bouget to put inne their sub penas. 
Bu’dget, V. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. f a. To put in a ■ budget ’ or wallet; to 
stoic up [obs.). b. To budget for : to provide for 
in the budget rare . 

1618 J. Taylor Water P. > Pennilesse Pilgr. Wks. 1630 1 . 
125 2 We cate a substantiall dinner, & like miserable 
Guests we did budget vp the reuersions. 1884 Daily Xtrios 
9 Oct. 4 6 An army of 6,000 men and a force of 7,757 police 
were budgeted for in 1883. 

Budgetary (bvd^fitari', a. [f. Budget sb. + 
-Aby I A : cf. mod.K. Imdgelairc.] Pertaining to 
a budget. 

1879 R. H. Lang in Maun. Mag. Sept. 446/2 No accounts 
whatever, not even budgetary estimates, .have been given. 
1881 Daily Xc~os 25 .Mar. 5/4 M. Constans said such 
budgetary derangement was impracticable. 

Budgeteer (b^d^etDu . [f. as prec. + -EEK.] 

One who makes up a budget (in sense 3 or 4 . 

<71845 T. Moore Mentor. last M'eek ii, Such smooth 
Budgeteers have genteelly undone us. 1867 De Morgan 
Budget 0/ Paradoxes in A then,rum 20 July 71/1 Prof. 
Smyth is a paradoxcr; but he is one of thost whom the 
budgeteer would place in his first class. 1880 World 21 Apr. 
7 He has shown himself the prince of budgeteers. 

Budgeter bff'dgetaj). [f. as prec. + -ek.] 
One who carries a wallet ; ?a mountebank, char¬ 
latan [obs.) ; a strolling player. 

1603 Haksnet Pop. Impost. 52 Onr holy Budgetters hav¬ 
ing to deal with Devils, .doe. .provide so many to be packed 
up in One Patient, as except hell be drawn dry, they can 
never want work. 1815 C. Mathews Mem. 11 . 345 Never 
was such a thing known to a budgeter. 

Bu'dgetless, a. [f. as prec. +-less.] With¬ 
out a budget ; presenting no financial statement. 

1865 Morning Star 7 Apr., Many .. Liberals suffer the 
present budgetless Government with the greatest patience. 
1884 Harper s Mag. 857/1 The justification for a budgetless 
regime. 

t Btl'dgy, a. Obs. rare~ ] . [f. Budge sb* + 
-Y L] Of or like budge or lamb’s fur. 

1598 F. R. Thule , or Virtue's Historie Rijb, On whose 
fur/d chin did hang a budgie fleece. 

i Budkin. Obs. [app. a variant of bodkin, 
Bodikix.] In God's budkin — by the body of 
God : an obsolete oath. 

1600 Heywooo i Ethv. IV, tit. i. Wks. 1874 1 . 43 Gods blue 
budkin! has the knauc scrued me so ? 

Bu dless, a. [see -less.] Without buds. 

1837 Xew Monthly Mag. LI. 115 Flowerless, bowerless, 
budless, and blossomless ! 1849 C. Bronte .Shirley v. 49 

Stalks budless and flowerless. 

Bu'dlet. [f. Bud sb. 1 + -let.] A little bud; 
a secondary bud springing from another bud. 

a 1864 Darwin un Webster) To distinguish .. the parent 
bud from the numerous budlets which are its offspring. 

tBu'dling. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Bun j^J4-ltng.] 
A little bud ; Jig. a young child. 

1577 Holinshed Chron. III. 213 Part of these yoong ones 
to be taught the grammar in u faire schoole. .out of which 
these budlings at need from time to time to be dulie de¬ 
rived and drawen. 

Budmash, var. of Badmash, 4 bad character’. 
Bue, obs. form of Be v., Bow v. 

Buel, obs. form of Bowel. 

Buen, obs. form of been : see Be v . 

Buerne, obs. form of Behnk, Burn. 

Buetts, obs. form of Bewets. 


1688 R. Holme Armoury ti. 241/1 Besvetts , Bewitts, or 
Buetts , Boots .. to which the Bells are fastned, and are 
buttoned about the Hawks Legs. 

Bufall, var. of Buffle, Obs., buffalo. 

+ Bufe. Obs. Cant. [f. the sound of bis 
bark.] A dog. 

1567 Harman Caveat 84 Bufe, a dogge. 1609 Dekker 
Lantk. <$• Caudle-L. Wks. 1884-5 HI. 199. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury nt. iii. § 68. 1725 Xcw Cant. Diet. 

Bufet, obs. f. Buffet. 

+ Buff, sb.i Obs. exc. in Blind man’s buff. 
Forms : 5-S buffe, 6 buf, 6- buff, [peril, a. OF. 
tmfe, buffe, a blow; cf. Buffet sb*.] A blow, 
stroke, buffet. Buff and Counterbuff seem to 
have been technical terms in fencing or pugilism. 

c 1420 Avcnv. Arth. iv. Quo durst abide him a buffe. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 291/4 He gaf to her in Japyng a buffe. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. ii. 17 The Sarazin, sore daunted with 
the buffe. 1641 Milton Fret. Episc. Wks. 1738 I. 38 Where 
they give the Romanists one buff, they receive two counter- 
buffs. 

2 . To this perhaps belongs the phrase To stand 
buff: to stand firm, not to flinch; to endure. 

a 1680 Butler Hudibras's Epitaph <R.) For the good old 
cause stood huff 'Gainst many a bitter kick and cuff. 1698 
Vanbrugh Prov. Wifev. v, The marriage-knot. .may stand 
buff a long, long time. 1701 Collier M. Anton. (1726) 219 
To stand huff against danger and death. 173a Fielding 
Miser 11. i, 1 must even stand buff, and outface him. 18*7 
Scott Diary in Lockhart (1839) IX. 146 If he does [turn on 
me], .it is best lo stand buff to him. 

Buff (bzff), sbA Also 6-7 buffe. [app. ad. F. 
buffle buffalo ; cf. Buffle.] 

I. The animal. 

1 1 . A buffalo, or other large species of wild ox. 
155a Huloet, Buffe, bugle, or vvylde oxe, bubalus. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbaeh's Ilttsb. 11586) 137 Bubale, called of 
the common people Buffes, of Plinie Bisonte. 158a D. In¬ 
gram Xarrat. in Arb. Eng. Garner V. 256 Buffes, which 
are beasts as big as two oxen. 1621 Ainsworth A unci. 
Pen tat. Deut. xiv. 5 The Buffe, Buffel, or Wilde-oxe. 
^1674 Milton Moscm'ia i. Wks. (1847) 569A Huge and 
desert Woods of Fir, abounding with black Wolves, Bears, 
Buffs. 1706 Phillips, Buff, Buffle or Buffalo, a wild Beast. 

t b. Used to lender I’liny’s tarandus, now usu¬ 
ally identified with the reindeer. Obs. 

1607 Tofsell Fonr-f. Beasts {1658* A Buffe is called in 
Greek Tarandus .. Whenheis hunted or feared,he changeth 
his hew into whatsoever thing he seeth. 1617 MlNSHEU 
Due tor in Ling. 56 A Buffe, so called because tt has some 
likeness with the Buffle..L. Tarandus. 

II. Buff-skin, leather, and its uses. 

t 2 . More fully buff-leather ): properly, Leather 
made of buffalo-hide; but usually applied to a 
very stout kind of leather made of ox-hide, dressed 
with oil, and having a characteristic fuzzy surface, 
and a dull whitish-yellow colour. 

1580 Baket Alv. B 1447 Couerings of saddles made of 
buffe leather. 1581 Jrnls. Ho. Commons 130 The Bill touch¬ 
ing the Making of Spanish Leather and Buff within this 
Realm. 1613 Voy. Guiana in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 190 
The hide [of the Sea-cow] .. will make good buff 1711 
Steele Spect. No. 43 T 10 To have Flea’d the Piet, and 
made Buff of his Skin. 1756 Gentl. Mag. XXVI. 61 Losh, 
or buff-leather, drest in oil, fit for the use of the army. 

b. Military’ attire (for which btifT was formerly 
much used) ; a military coat made of buff ; = Buff- 
coat. Also the dress of sergeants and catch-poles. 
Hence, lo wear buff, be in buff. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err . iv. ii. 45 But is in a suite of buffe 
which rested him. 1599 Bp. Hall Sat. tv. iv. 42 If Martius in 
boystrous buffes be drest. 1635 Shirley Coronat. tit. 306 
To sell your glorious buffes to buy fine pumps. 1647 R* 
Stapylton Juvenal\ 1. 419 With men of Buffe and Feather 
[cumque paludatis Due lb us). 1701 Collier M. Anton. 
{1726) Life 116 Never suffer'd to wear Buff in Italy. 1823 
Scott PeveriH 1865)9 Churchmen, Presbyterians, and all, 
are in buff and bandoleer for King Charles. 1826 — 
Woodst.K i8t 2< 177 Strangled on the pulpit stairs by this man 
of buff and Belial. 

3 . colloq. somewhat arch.) The bare skin. In 
buff \ naked. 

[1602 Dekker Satirom. iD.^l go in stag, id buff.] 
1654 Chapman Rev. for Hon. \. i, For accoutrements you 
wear the buff. 1749 H. Fitzcotton Homer 1. 38 If you 
perplex me with your stuff—All that are here shan’t save 
your buff. 1803 Bristed Pedest. Tour II. 606 He had no 
change [of linen], consequently he slept in buff. 187a C. 
King Sierra AVi*. viii. 176 Stripping ourselves to the buff, 
we hung up our steaming clothes. 

4. s buff-stick or buff-wheel : see <j 

1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metals I. 292 A wheel similar to 
the glazer .. covered with .. buff leather, whence its name. 
These buffs and glazers. etc. 1884 F. Britten Watchf 
Clocknu 37 Soldier's old belts make very good buffs.. Sticks 
coated with emery paper are also called buffs. 

III. The colour, and things so coloured. [Bufi 
a., used as sb.] 

5 . Bnff colour ; a dull light yellow. Blue and 
buff were formerly the colours of the Whig parly. 

1788 Dibdin Musical Tour xevi. 394 The administration 
is a colour in grain, and will stand when buff and blue shall 
have entirely flown off. 1794 Stedman Suriiuun {1813) II. 
xxiv. 220 [The water melon’s] color is ..partly a very Dale 
buff. 1818 Byron Juan Dcd. xvii, 1 still retain my ‘buff 
and blue’. 1884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 349/2 A gradation 
of buffs and reds. Mod. The Edinburgh Review —the 
venerable blue-and-buff. 

6 . The Buffs\ a popular name given, from the 
[ former colour of their facings (see Buff to the 
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old 3rd regiment of the line in the British army 
(now the East Kent Regiment). Similarly the old 
78th regiment (now 2nd Battalion of Seaforlh 
Highlanders) are called the Possshire Buffs. 

1806 Times 10 Jan. The band of the Old Buffs playing 
Rule Britannia, drums muffled. 1838 Hist. Record -^rd 
Regirn. Foot *57 The Mens Coats were lined and faced 
with buff, they also wore buff waistcoats, buff breeches and 
buff stockings, and were emphatically styled the Buffs. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 295. 1883 Harpeds Mag 

Jan. 319/1 He entered the Buffs in 18*7. 

7 . Pathol . = Duffy coat. 

1739 Huxham Fevers (1750) 36 Btood .. drawn off in high 
inflammatory Fevers, .appears covered, .with a thick gluti- 
nous coat, or Buff. 178a Daniel in Med. Comrnun. 1 . 22 
note. The btood was covered with a buff. 1835 6 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. Phys. 1.420/2 Louis found the blood covered 
by a firm thick buff at each bleeding in .. cases of fatal 
peripneumony. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., 1 njl ammatory 
Buff the buffy coat of coagulated blood. 

IV. attrih . and comb. 

8. Obvious: as buff accoutrements, belt ; buff- 
hide, - skin ; f biff hard adj. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. 177 Good store of BulTc Hides. 
1607 TQVS\L\A~Fourff. Beasts 157 His Lthe Rhinoceros'! more 
then buffe-hard skin. *622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merck. 81 
The Commodities of East-land, and thereabouts .. Cables, 
Canuas, Buffe-hides. 1740 Somerville Hobbinol ti. 306 
His Buff Doublet, larded o’er with Fat Of slaughter’d 
Brutes. *7*7-38 Chambers Cyct. s. v. Buff, The skin of the 
buffalo being dressed in oil .. makes .. buff-skin. 1794 G. 
Adams Nat. Exp. Philos. I. v. 1S1 A cup, furnished at 
bottom with a piece of buff-skin. 1813 Wellington Let. in 
Gurw. Disp. XI. 334 Sets of buff accoutrements for the 
soldiers. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. t. vii. 53 The military 
classes in those old times, whose buff-belts [and] complicated 
chains..have been bepainted in modern Romance. 

9 . Special comb.: buff-jerkin, a military jerkin 
of buff-leatber; also attrib. ; buff-stick, buff, 
wheel, a stick or wheel, covered with buff-leather 
or other soft material, used in polishing metal ; 
t buff-stop, a stop on a harpsichord or spinet which 
produces a muffled tone by applying pieces of 
leather to the strings. See also Buff-coat. 

a *659 Cleveland May Day xiv, The ’’buff-fac'd Sons of 
War. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 1. ii. 49 Is not a *Buffe lerkin 
a most sweet robe of durance 1625 Fletcher Elder Bro. 
v. i, Among provant swords, and buff-jerkin men. 1727 
Swift Gulliver 1. i. 24, I had un me a buff jerkin, which 
they could not pierce. 1881 Greener Gun 230 The .gun 
is then buffed over with a leather *buff stick, a 1819 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Wks. (1830) 122 (D. Like the *bufi- 
stop on harpsichords or spinnets — Muffling their pretty 
little tuneful throats. *880 A. J. HifkinsTu Grove Diet. 
Mus. I. 691 A * buff’-stop of small pieces of leather, brought 
into contact with the strings, damping the tone. 

1 Buff, sbA Obs . Also 6 buffie. [ad. It. buff a 
the breathing hole of a helmet.] ^See quot.) 

*598 Florio, Bitffa , the buffie or breathing holes of a 
headpiece or helmet. 1600 Holland Livy xuv. xxxiv. 
1192 Others furbushed their headpecces, bnffes I buceu/us], 
and beavers. 

t Buff, sb* Obs. colloq. [Origin uncertain : sec 
quot. 1725, and cf. Buffer*.] Fellow, ‘buffer’. 

1708-15 Kersey, Buff, .adull Sot, or dronish Fellow. 1709 
Brit. Apollo II. No. 8 3/2 Tell me Grave Buffs, Partly 
Gods, partly Men. 1725 New Cant. Diet. s.v.. Buff, a 
Newgate Cant Word used in familiar Salutation : as, How 
dost do, my Buff? 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. 11812) I. 
iv. 15 Mayhap old buff has left my kinsman here his heir. 
1764 Brydces Homer Travest. (1797* 11 . 420 You seem 
afraid these buffs will flinch. 

Buff (btff), sb.?> anti ini. [? Onomatopoeic. Cf. 
Bufe. Partly perhaps imitating a dog’s bark (cf. 
Bough v., Baff) ; partly an instinctive exclama¬ 
tion of contempt.] 

A. as ini. In phrases a. + 7 <? say neither buff 
nor baff \ not to say buff to a wolfs shadow (obs.). 
b. To say (or kneno ) neither buff nor stye (Sc.) : 

i. e. neither one thing nor another, nothing at all. 

1481 Caxton Reynard Kijb, He wyste not what to saye 
huff ne baff. 154* Udall Erasm. Apoph. 11 b, A certain 
persone, beeyng of him bidden good speede, saied to hym 
again neither buff lie baff. 1581 N. Bukne Disput. 128 b 
(Jam.) Johann Kmnox ansuent maist resolutlie, buf, baf, 
man. 1589 R. Harvey Pi. Perc.i 1Z60) 25 These toong-tide 
Curs that cannot barke, nor say buffe to a woulfes shadow. 
la *750 Jacoldte Relies I. 801 Jam.) Who knew not what was 
right or wrong. And neither buff nor sty, sir. 1824 Scott 
Redg. ch. xii, ‘What say yon to chat?’ .. 4 1 say neither 
buff nor stye to it'. 

B. sb. Sc. (Pcrh. not connected with the prec.) 
'Nonsense, foolish talk’ (Jamieson). 

17*1 Ramsay Addr. Town CouncilEdinb. 23 It blather’d 
buff before them a’, And aflentimes turn’d doited. *739 
A. Nicol Poems 84 (Jam.) Nae great ferly tho’ it be Plain 
huff.-I’m no book-lear’d. 1700 Shirrek Poems (Jam.) 
It only gi’es him pain To read sic buff. 1813 W. Beattie 
Poems 11871) Yule Feast 1 Read: but should you think it 
buff, Throw’t out o’ sight. 

Buff (bt?f), sbS> A name given to the blindfold 
player in the game of Blind-man’s buff. Shadow 
buff: a modern game in which one player has to 
guess the identity of the other players from seeing 
only their shadows. 

1647 Fanshawe Pastor Fldo 11676) 78 Behold the Buff 
lo/'S- *cco la cieca ]. 1879 Hoffmann Drawing-r. A musem. 9 
Shadow Buff is a game of greater originality. The company 
now pass in succession before the light but behind Buff. 


Buff baf), a. [f. Buff sb.- 2.] 

1 . Of the nature or appearance of buff leather, 

a *695 Mrq. 1-1 a n fax On C'tess Dmonger 0/ -(R.) This 

goodly goose, .did overload Her bald buff forehead with a 
high commode. 

b. Jig. (from Buff sb . 2 3 '. Naked, nnrefined. 
179a W. Roberts Looker-on No. 29 U794> I. 410 On that 
plain buff principle of old English hospitality. 

2. Of the colour of buff leather ; a light brownish 
yellow. 

(Early quots. are doubtful, and may mean the material. 
1762-71 H. Walfolf. Vertue s A need. Paint. <1786) 111 . 
69 note , The dress is that of a Cavalier about the time of 
the civil war, buff with blue ribbands. 1791 J. Wolcott 
(P. Pindar 1 Ode to A ss Wks. 1812 II. 462 Buff breeches UjO 
have crown’d a proud proud day. 1804 Med. Phys. Jml. 
XII. 512 Pileus brown buff, darker in the centre. 1835 6 
Todd Cycl. Anat. 4 Phys. 1 . 419/2 The buffed coat .. is 
generally .. of a light yellow or buff colour. 1876 Miss 
Braddon J. Haggard’s Dau. I. 108 The .. old-fashioned 
Staffordshire lea service, .bine flowers on a buff ground. 

3 . Comb., as buff - backed , - colour . -coloured, 
-orange, -washed , -yellow ; buff-tip. a species of 
moth see quot. \ 

*884 J.Colrorne links Pasha 264 The pretty little 'buff- 
backed heron. 1794 Stedman Surinam (1813 11. xxiv. 220 
The musk [melon|. .is ribbed, 'buff color, orange and green. 
1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2106 4 A .. Red Coat .. with a ‘Buff- 
colour’d lining. 1882 Vines Sachs' Rot. 282 From dead 
plants l Fucaceail cold fresh-water extracts a buff-coloured 
substance. 1882 Garden 2 Sept. 202 1 A charming hardy 
Orchid .. It is a buff-orange colour. 1836 Duncan Brit. 
Moths 187 Pygxra Encephala, .named the * Buff-tip Moth, 
on account of a large patch of that colour on the apex of 
the anterior wings. 1883 Miss Braddun Gold. Calf xii. 150 
The walls plastered, and white-washed, or * buff-washed. 
1882 Garden 5 Aug. no 1 Seedling ’Luff-yellowCarnation. 

4 . Substantival uses of this adj. arc for con¬ 
venience treated under Buff sb.- 111 . 

+ Buffed Obs. exe. dial. [prob. onomatopoeic: 
cf. Puff z 1 ., and Buff sb. 1 , also F. bottffer in its 
various senses, and OK. buffer ‘ souffleter’ v Godef.). 
Sense i has app. no connexion with 3, exc. as both 
may arise in different ways from some of the cha¬ 
racteristics of a broad puff of wind, and its associ¬ 
ated sound.] Hence Bu'ffiug vbt. sb., and ///. a. 

1 . intr. a. To speak with obstructed and explo¬ 
sive utterance, to stutter, b. To explode or burst 
into a laugh, or the like. 

1297 R. Glouc. 414 Of speebe hastyf, Boffyng, & incst 
waune lie were in wr:if>he. *398 ‘I ren is.v Barth. De P. R. 
ll. viit. 11495) 55 As I maye. though it be stamerynge and 
buffyngc. 1611 Coron., Esilaffer, to buff,orbiir-t,oui into 
a laughter. Mott. Sc. He buft out into a laugh. 

2 . Ira ns. To eause to burst out by sudden force. 

a 1637 B. Jon son Loves lYclc. at H’elleck K. A shock 

To have buff’d out the blood From ought but a block. 

3 . inlr. To act and sound as a soft inllated sub¬ 
stance docs when struck, or as the body does 
which strikes it. 

a 1550 Christ is R'irke Gr. xi. He hit him on the wame a wap 
It buft lyk ony bledder. *881 Leicesterxh. Words E. D. S.» 
s.v., When an axe or hatchet strikes without cutting, which is 
sometimes the case, .with unsound wood, it is said to ‘huff. 

4 . intr. and trails. To strike a soft inflated body 
w ith the characteristic effect and sound . 

*6oo F. Walker Sp. Mnndeville 64 b, The furious buffing 
together of wiudes, when they mcetc. 1785 Burns Twa 
Herds xiii, A chiel wha’ll soundly buff our beef. 

1 Buff, V.~ Sc. Obs. [cf. K. bouffer .J 
lruns. ?To puff out. Hence Buft ///. a. 

157* Lament. Lady Scott, in Scot. Poems 16th C. 11 ‘5-' 

Buft brawlit hois, coil, dowblet, sark and sc ho. *573 Sege 
Edinb. Cast el ibid. II. 294 That soebt 11a tail/eours for to 
bufe thair breiks. 

Buff, vl* [f. Buff .«*.-] 

trans. a. To polish w ith a buft' (frequent colloq. 
in the metal trades . b. To impart the velvety 
surface usual in buff leather for belts, etc. 

1885 Harpers Mag. Jan. Sand-paper .. * buffs’ the 

grain of the leather, leaving it while and velvety. 

Buff btff), vJ slang, [cf. Buffo .»/».*>] To 
swear to. 

181* J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. s. v. Buff, To buff to a per¬ 
son or thing, is to swear to the identity of them. 1865 
Daily Tel. 27 Feb. 6/1 What robberies are you going to 
‘ buff’ to me .. meaning * to charge me with, or accuse ine 
of’. 1869 Morning Star, 3 June, They are going to send 
some one to 4 buff ‘ (ownMl. 

BufF,^. 5 nonce-wd. [Two formations : a. f. buff 
in Blindman’s buff ; b. suggested by phrase to 
stand buff (see Buff jA 1 ).] In phrase To buffdl: 
a. to play blindman’s buff (al&o_/f?: ; b. to stand 
firm, resist. 

1608 Day Hum. out 0/ Br. iv. Hi. i88r> 67 Blindmans 
buffe ? 1 haue bufft it fairely, and mine owne gullery grieues 
me not half so much as the Dukes displeasure. 18*2 T. 
Mitchell Aristoph. M. 84 Tuck yourself up, and buff it 
like a man. 

BuffaI(I, var. of Buffle, Obs., buffalo. 
Buffalo (bzrfaltf). Forms: 6 bufalo, 7 buf- 
folo, boufaleau, -alo, 7-8 buffelo, S bufolo), 7 
buffalo. PI. buffaloes, [a. It. buffalo (Florio), 
bufalo, bufolo (Baretti), or Pg. bilfalo vulgar L. 
*bufalus, a. Gr. ( 3 ov 0 a.\os (whence in literary L. 
buoalus), properly denoting a kind of antelope, but 
applied to a w ild ox. Cf. Buffle, Buff sb. The 


early quotations suggest that the word originally 
came into English from Portuguese.] 

1 . The name of several species of Oxen ; esp. 

a. Bos btibalus, originally a native of India, inhabit¬ 
ing most of Asia, southern Europe, and northern 
Africa. It is tamed in India. Italy, and elsewhere. 

b. B.caffer, the Cape Buffalo of $. Africa, c. Applied 
in popular unscientific use to the American Bison*. 

a. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's China 181 They doo plough 
and till their ground wiih kine, Bufalos, and bulles. 1665 
Toy. E. India 359 They have a Beast very large, having 
a smooth thick skin without hair, called a Buffelo, which 
gives good milk; the flesh of them is like Beef. t68a 
Wheler Joum. Greece 1. 74 Drawn .. instead of Flanders 
.Mares by a pair of Boufaleaus. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour 
Italy 111 . 214 They.. make use of buffalo's in ploughing 
the land. 1843 Macaulay Lays A tic. Route, Lake Regillus 

The .. banks of l'fens, Where .. buffaloes lie wallowing 
Through the hot summer’s day. 1850 Layard Nineveh x 
•JS9 The cattle were, .the buffalo and common ox. 

b. 1699 Capt. Rogers Descr. Natal in Dampter's Toy 
< 1705' 11 . m. 109 Buffaloes and Bullocks only are kept tame. 
1731 Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope I. 79 They could dis¬ 
cover in them [the woods] neither Elephant nor Buffalo, 
1834 Pkincle Apr. A'&viii. 269 The buffalo is a very, power¬ 
ful animal, .larger than the domestic ox. 1857 Livingstone 
Trav. iii. 56 The presence of the buffalo, is a certain indi¬ 
cation of water, .within, .seven or eight miles. 

! c. 1789 96 Morse Ann r . Geog. 1 . 19s This animal jbison] 
has generally been called the Buffalo, but very improperly. 
1836 W. Irving Astoria 11349- *y5 Boundless wastes., 
animated by herds of buffalo. 1877 J. Allen Amer. Bison 
456 Probably among the people generally the name buffalo 
will never be supplanted. 

2 . 4 A sort of fresh-water fish resembling the 
Sucker’ Bartlett'. 

1789 96 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 . 6^6 In the riters are plenty 
of buffaloe, pike and catfish. 1884 Harper's Mag. Mar. 
316/2 The ‘buffalo’ and cat-fish . are not unfrequently 
large as a man. 

3 . -buffalo-robe: see 4. colloq. C. S. Cn Canada. 

1856 Kane A ret. Expl. l.xv. 181 Leaving all hands under 

their buffaloes. 1884 Boston {Mass.) Jml. 3 bept., Asked 
by the groom if he would like a couple of buffaloes irobesL 
' No’, replied the scientist, * we would much prefer horses’. 

4 . Short for buffalo-horn: used by cutlers for 
making handles of poukcl-kniu-s ; the varieties aic 
Black Buffalo and Grey or coloured Buffalo. 

5 . Comb., as buffalo-hide , -hunt, - hunter. - hunt¬ 
ing, -range, -skin ; buffalo-bug (cf. buffalo-robe ; 
buffalo-berry, the edible scarlet fruit of a shrub 
t ffhepherdia argentea) found on the Upper Mis¬ 
souri: also the shrub itself; buffalo-bird, an 
insessorial bird i Te.xtor erythrorhynchus which 
accompanies herds of buffaloes in S. Africa; buf¬ 
falo-chips pi., the dried dung of the American 
bison, used as fuel; buffalo-clover, a species oi 
clover Tripoli it at pennsylvanicum found in the 
prairies of X. America; buffalo-ffsh — sense 2; 
buffalo-grass, a kind of grass (Sesleria dacty- 
loides) found in the prairies ; buffalo-nut, the 
fruit of a X. American shrub {/'yrttlaria oleijera , 
also called Oil-nut; also the shrub iuelf: buffalo- 
robe, a cloak or rug made of the skin of the 
American bison dressed with the hair on. 

1856 Kani: Aril. Expl. I. xvi. 192 Two large- buffalo- 
bags, each made of four skins. 1856 Card. Chum. 174 The 
felicity of tasting real 'Buffalo-bcrrit>. 1857 Livingstone 
Tray, xxvii. 543 ’Buffalo-birds act the pari of guardian 
spirit* to the animals. Ibid. i80i ’ 357 t’he leader of the 
held was an old cow, carrying on her withers about twenty 
buffalo - birds. 1859 Marcv Prairie Trav. 268 Buffalo 
chips for fuel. 1861 Russell in Times io July, These. 
rivers are very line for. .'buffalo fish to live in. *883 Ha> 
per s Mag. Nov. 943/2 The tall jointed grasses replace the 
short crisp * buffalo-grass. 1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3919/4 A 
parcel of .. Bufl'do-Hides, ike. 1856 K ane A ret. Expl. I. 
xvi. i^3 The sick .. were placed upon the bed of ‘buffalo- 
robes. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 145 We passed..a 
• buffalo track, not above three days old. 

t Bu’ffard. Obs. rare [?a. F. bouffard 
' often puffing, much blowing, swelling vp, strout- 
ing out; also, swelling with anger’ (Cotgr.).] ?A 
foolish fellow. Cf. Di ffer 4 . 

1 *430 Lyug. Min. Poems 32 Thouhe she he yong, yet wol 
she wele abide, Uncoupled to a fresshe man of innesse 
t? iunesse], And take a buffard riche of gret viles.se. 

Buflfat, -ed, obs. f. Buffet sb:-, footstool. 

Buff coat, buff-coat. [See Buff sb.-] 

1 . A stout coat of buff leather, esp. worn by 
soldiers. Alsoyf^. 

*633 T. Stafford Pac. I lib. xi. 1821) 134 Captaine Harvy 
receevid. .a blow with a pike..but escaped danger by the 
goodnesse of his Buffe Coat. 1685 \\. Adams Dedham 
Pulpit 104 The form of religion.. is a buff coat to their sins, 
to turn the sharpest reproofs. 1801 Grose Antiq. 11 . 
323 The buff-coat, or jerkin .. originally worn under the 
cuirass .. became frequently a substitute for it, it having 
been found that a good buff leather would of itself resist 
the stroke of a sword .. Buff-coats continued to be worn 
by the city trained-bands till within the memory of persons 
now living. 1816 Scott Old Mort. ii, The jack-boots, buff 
coat, and other accoutrements. 

2 . One who wears a buff coat ; a soldier. 

a 1670 Hacket A bp. J f ’itliams 1. 1692 > 170 Some profane 
buff-coats will authorize such incendiaries. 1721 N. Am¬ 
herst Terrx Fit. 219 The city buff-coats who took Lisle 
in Bunhill-ficlds. 
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t 3 . Scequol. Oh. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 293/2 Bnff-Coal [is] a soft 
Bread eaten hot with Butter. [Phillips, Kursky, & Bailey 
print bust-coat.} 

4 . = Buffy Coat. 

Ilcnce Birff-coated a. 

I 8s6 J. Grant Black Drag, xlvii, The rear-guard of buff- 
coated and st eel-capped cavalry. 

Buffed (b^fl), a. [f. Buff sb. - + -fix] a. 
Clad in buff. b. Coated or covered with buff, 
having a * buffy coat’. Buffed coat = Buffy coat. 

1640 m Chambers Bk. 0/Days I. 767 This you do To a 
buffed captain, or perhaps unto His surly corporal. 1835 6 
Tood Cycl. Aunt. <5- Phys. I. 419/2 The buffed coat .. is 
generally , .of a light yellow or buff colour. Ibid. The spe¬ 
cific gravity of buffed blood. 

BuffeI(I, var. of Buffle, Obs., buffalo, 
t Bu'ffen, a. [?f. Buff sb.- 2 + -kn b] ?Made 
of buff leather ; or var. of Bi ffin, coarse cloth. 

16*1 Quarles Argalus P. (1678) 101 Beneath his arm, a 
BnfTen-Knapsack hung. 

Buffen, var. of Muffin, Obs. f a coarse doth, 
t Buffer 1 . Obs. [f. Buff v. •.] A stammerer. 

138a Wvc lie Isa. xxxii. 4 The lunge of bufferes [1388 
stuttynge men ; i6n stammerers] swiftli shal speke. 

Buffer 2 bzrfoj). Mech. [app. f. Buff vJ 3 + 
-er (cf. Buffi no vbl. sb} .] 

1 . A mechanical apparatus for deadening the 
force of a concussion ; as a round plate or cushion 
(usually supported by a strong spring) fixed in 
pairs at the iront and hack of railway carriages or 
engines, or on the face of a terminal wall of a line 
of railway. Extended also to the solid projecting 
beam-ends of railway trucks, etc., and strong bars 
across sidings, which sustain without deadening 
the concussion. Formerly called also buffing 
apparatus', see Buffing vbl. sbX 

1835 Specif. Church's Patent No. 6791. 12 The buffers 
supported by metal springs .r and air cylinder. 1841 Penny 
Cycl. XIX. 258/2 Buffers or discs of wood or metal, some¬ 
times covered with cushions, i860 Tyndall iliac. 1. § 2. 9 
The shock .. is harmless when distributed over the interval 
necessary for the pushing in of the buffer. 1867 Pall Mall 
G. 27 July 9 I Ie jumped on to a buffer of a carriage. 

2 . fig. Also atlrib. 

1858 Gen. 1 ’. Thompson Audi Alt. I. xliv. 170 With no 
excuse offered as a buffer against the manifest absurdity. 
1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. (18731 3*3 A sense of 
humor, .may have served as a buffer against the..shock of 
disappointment. 1883 Daily Xews 27 July 5/1 The ‘ buffer ’ 
State—to liorrow a >imile from I ndo-Afghan jjolitics—which 
lies between Natal and the late King’s dominion. 

3 . altnb. and comb., as buffer-frame, - head , 
plate, -rod, -spring ; buffer-bar, cross-piece ‘on 
an engine, etc. carrying the buffers; -beam. 

1883 X. E. Katin*. Specifications , 40 Also, the fixing of 

6 Buffers, ami Buffer-frames, at ends of Sidings. 1835 
Specif. Bergin's Patent No. 6781 Within each 4 buffer head 
is a bar of iron. 1863 Morning Star 13 Aug., The ’buffer 
rod, which was. .solid iron, was broken away. 186a Smiles 
Engineers 111 . 282 The necessity for .. preventing hard 
bumping of the carriage-ends .. hence the contrivance of 
“buffer-springs. 

Buffer [f. Buff v .3 to polish with a buff.] 
a. A workman or workwoman who buffs knives, 
plate, etc. b. ^ Buff sb.- 4. e. in Photography, 
A machine used for polishing daguerreotype plates. 

1854 Scoieern in Orrs Ct>\. Sc. (Jhem. 90 Exposing 
them [Daguerreotype plates] to the friction of rubbers or 
buffers of cotton velvet or doeskin. 1875 Ere Diet. Arts 
11 . 3 The application of the highest polish by the use of a 
buffer. 188a Times 27 June, Robert Taylor, comb buffer. 
Buffer 4 . slang. [Origin obscure ; with sense 
1 ef. Bufe, Bughek ; with 2 and 3 cf. Buffer 1 and 
Buffahd : (but also the use of dog in sense 3).] 

1 . A dog. b. transf. A pistolB arker 4. 

[1688 R. Holme Armoury in. iii. § 68 Cant IW., Bttffttr, 
Dog- like.] 1812 J, II. \ alx Flash Diet., Buffer, a dog. 
1824 Scott Rcdganutlet ch. iii, Here be a pair of buffers 
will bite as well as bark. 

2 . Sc. 6° dial. 1 A foolish fellow’ Jamieson 1S08. 

3 . A fellow: usually expressing a slight degree 
of contempt. 

1749 H. Fitzcoiton Homer r. (1748) 23 You’re a buffer 
always rear’d in T he brutal pleasures of 1 Sear-garden.] 1835 
Marrvat Jacob Faith/, xxx, As the old buffer, her father, 
says. 1863 Miss Braddon Lady Audley iv. 30, 1 always 
said the old buffer would. 1876 M. Hay XoraJis Love 7 \, 
Unless some old buffer is struck by.. my sermons, 
t Buffer 5 . Oh. slang. [? f. Buff sb.~ 2 + -er.] 
(Sec quoO 

1690 Ik 10 . Diet. Cant. Crew, Buffer, a Rogue that kills 
good sound Horses, only for their Skins. 1874 J. C. Hottkn 
Slang Did. [cites Bacchus 4 Penns]. 

Buffer 8. slang, [f. Buff vA + -er.] (See quot.) 

*874 J- C. Hotten Slang Did., Buffer, the term was once 
applied to those who took false oaths for a consideration. 

Buffet (bzrfut), sb. 1 Forms: 3-6 buffett v e, 
3-5 boffet(e, 4 bofet^t, -at, 5 bofette, bufet, 

7 buffit, 3- buffet, [app. a. OF. buffet, bouffet , a 
blow, dim. of bttffe Buff sb}] 

A hlow, stroke ; now usually one given with the 
hand, f d y L F i s t i cu ffs ( rare). 11 lindman(*s) buffet 
(also blind and buffet) — Bund.man’.s buff. 

a 1225 After, K. 182 Nolde me tellen him alre tnonne 
dusigest, bet forsokc enne buffet, uor one speres wunde. 


a 1340 HaMeole Psalter Ixviii. 23, I suffire vnrightwisly 
shame in hofetis & spitlyngis. c 138a Wyclip Mark 
xiv. 65 And sum me bigunnen for to bispit ic him, and 
to hide his y^en, and smyte him with boffatis. t 1450 
Merlin xxviii. 571 Galashin .. yaf hym..a buffet with his 
swerde. 1605 \ erstegan Dec. in tell. ii. (1628) 32 A Hol¬ 
lander and a Frenchman, .falling out, went to buffets. 1675 
Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 86 How much we do all other men 
excel At wrestling, buffets, leaping. 1702 Pope Wife Bath 
416, 1 .. with one buffet fell'd him on the floor. 1783 Aiks- 
wobth Lat. Did. (Morcll) 1. s. v. Blind, To play a blind and 
buffet, andabatarum more pugnarc. 1805 Scott Last 
Mitt sir. in. x,On his cheek a buffet fell, So fiercest stretched 
him on the plain. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xii, A shower 
of buffets rained down upon his person. 1879 OAV. Holmes 
Motley xviii. 132 The letter was like a buffet on the cheek. 

b. transf. and fig. (Cf. Blow, Stroke.) 
c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 885 pay hlwe a buffet in blande 
banned peple. 1605 Shaks. Mach. 111. i. 109 One. .Whom 
the vile Blowes and Buffets of the World Hath so incens’d, 
that, etc. 17928. Rogers Pleas. -Metn. 1. 326 The traveller 
whose altered form Has borne the buffet of the mountain 
storm. 1875 Ha merton hi tell. Life v. ii. 178 The buffets of 
unkindly fortune. 

Buffet (btf'fet), sb .- Forms: 3 bofet, .SV. 
buffate, 3-7 buffit, 3-8 buffett, 6 boffett, buf¬ 
fet, buffote, buffed, 8- buffet. [Of unknown 
origin. Usually assumed to he the same word as 
the next, and therefore to be a. F. buffet; but the 
F. word has not this meaning, nor is there any 
known connexion of sense in Kng.] 

1 . A low stool ; a footstool. Now only Sc. 
and north, dial. In the 15th c. described as a tliree- 
legged stool, lmt now denoting in north of England 
a low stool of any kind, and in Sc. a fonr-footed 
stool ‘ with sides, in form of a square table with 
leaves, when these are folded down* (Jamieson). 
The fuller buffet-stool occurs in the same sense 
from the 13th c. Also buffet-form. 

1432 E. E. Wills <'188:2' 91, I bequethe .. Idary a Ixffet. 

‘ 1440 Promp. Pan\ 41 Bofel, thre fotyd stole 1 1499 boffet 
.stoic 1 , tripes. . Ibid. 55 Buffet stole, scabcllutu , tripos. 
1478 Ad. Audit. 67 (Jam. 1 , Ii buffate stubs. 1568 Wills 
hr*. <18601 I. 282 in Promp, Pan*. 42, 3 Buffett formes 3$., 
011c litle buffet stole, 6 d. 1596 Latte. Wills u86t' III. 2 
Ij buffet-sioolescouered for women. 1611 Cotgr., St abeau, 
a Buffit, or ioyned, stoolc to sit on. a 1806 A. Douglas 
Poems 1 Jam.) Jean brought the buffet-stool in bye. Nur- 
scry Rime, Little Mi>s Muffet sat on a buffet, Bating her 
curds and whey. 

2 . A hassock. Chiefly dial. 

1877 L. Peacock X. lt \ Lincolnsh. Gloss. (K. D. S .) Buffet, 
a has.sock. The difference between a Bass and a Buffet 
seems to consist in the former being covered with rush 
matting, and the latter with carpet. 1886 Demos II. 267 
A couple of buffets, to supplement the number in the pew. 

Buffet (bsP'ft’-t), sbA Also 8-9 beaufet; S 
beaufette, -fait, buffette, 9 boauffet. [a. mod. 
F. buffet, of unknown origin : in Fnglisli, commonly 
spelt beau- in the 1 Sth c.. the cause of which is not 
apparent. Sense 3 is of recent introduction from 
France, and still pronounced as French (b/irfc).] 

1 . A sideboard or side-table, often ornamental, 
for the disposition of china, plate, etc. 

1718 Hh kes & Nelson J. Kettlesvcll n. $ 32. 135 The 
Plate .. was placed upon a T able or Buffett 1755 Phil. 
Trans. X 1.1 X. 66 The electrical expositor stood upon a low 
beaofet. 1756 Coi.man & Thornton Connoisseur 15 Jan., 
T he beaufail .. embellished with a variety of China. 1814 
Scon It'uT’. x, An old-fashioned beanfet. 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond 1. v. 11876' 34 And with this, the intrepid father 
mounted the buffet with great agility. 1863 Couf. TUlecl 
Leave Man 132 A magnificent beaufet in the second corridor. 

2 . A cupboard in a recess for china and glasses. 

a 1720 Humourist 116 The Cat had got into the Beaufette 

among the/Hasses, a 1745 Swift U ks. (1841) 11. 78 T he 
l>eaufct letting in so much wind that it almost blows out 
the candles. 1751 Chambers CytL, Beanfet, Buffet, or 
Bufet, was antiently a little apartment separated from the 
rest of a room by slender wooden columns, for the disposing 
china and glass ware, etc., called also a cabinet. 1753 Phil. 
Pratts. XLVIII. 92 T he lightning .. forced the door of a 
beaufet at the end of the hall. 1786 Cowper Gratitude 33 
This china that decks the alcove Which here people call a 
buffet |rime yet]. 1876 Owii.t Archit. Gloss., Buffet, a 
cabinet or cupboard for plate, glass or china. Some years 
back it was the practice to make these small recesses very 
ornamental, in the form of niches, and left open in the front 
to display the contents. 

|| 3 . A refreshment bar. 

1869 Daily News 16 Dec., In the buffet of the Marseilles 
station. 

Buffet barfet), v. Pa. t. and pple. -eted. [f. 
Bujfet sb} ; hut cf. OF. buffeter in same sense.] 

1 . Irans. To beat, strike, esp. with the hand ; to 
thump, cuff, knock about. 

<21225 Auer. R. 106 Te Giws .. buffeteden him [Christ]. 
x 393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxin. 191 He boffatede me a-boute 
be mouthe. 1526 Pitgr. Per/. <W. de W. 1531) 259 When 
nc was buffetted & beten for vs. 169a Bentley Boyle Led. 
ii. 63 They must be bang’d and buffeted into Reason. 
1748 Anson Voy, 1. iii. (ed. 4' 30 What we .. experienced .. 
when buffettedJ>y the same storms. 1826 .Scott Wootist. iv. 
Cut a crow’s win§, or break its leg, the others will buffet it 
to death. 1853 Kane Grinncll Exp. xxxvii. (18561 337. 
b. To beat back, contend with (waves, etc.). 

1601 Shaks. Jut. C. I. ii. 107 The Torrent roar'd, and we 
did buffet it With lusty Sincwes. 1791 Cowper Odyss. vm. 
224 Buffeting the boisterous waves. 1853 Kane Grin nett 
Exp. 11856) xxxviiL 348, I had buffeted the elements quite 
long enough. 


0. fig- 

<11593 H. Smith U 7 rs. f 1867^ II. 212 Our sins buffet 
God on every side. 1678 R. Barclay A pot. Quakers ir. 
S > 3 - 57 [They! are continually buffeting one another with 
the Scripture, a 1884 M. Pattison Mem. 49, I felt humili¬ 
ated and buffeted. 

2 . intr. To deal blows, fight, contend, struggle. 
1599 Shaks. Hat. V, v. ii. 146 If I might buffet for my 

I.oue.^ 1839 Mabryat Phant. Ship ix. She was. .buffeting 
in a violent gale. 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 167 Strove to 
buffet to land in vain. 1865 Dickens Mut. Er. xi, They 
buffet with opposing waves. 

b - fg- 

1824 \\ . I rving T. Trav. \. 33 To see so delicate .. a being 
buffet so resolutely with hardships. 1842 Tennyson Gold. 
Year 76, I heard them blast The steep slate-quarry, and 
the great echo flap And buffet round the hills. 

3 . Irans . To drive, force, or produce, by buffeting. 
1734 Watts Reliy. Jtre. (1789' n 3 The soul of a man..ts 

not to be buffetted into softness. 1865 Pahkman Huguenots 
vi. 18751 80 He buffeted his way to riches and fame. 1872 
B. Hartf Right Eye of Commander, He felt the salt breath 
of the. sea buffet a color into his smoke-dried cheeks. 

4 .irans. To mufile (bells . [Perhaps a distinct 
word ; cf. buff-slop in Buff sb.- 9, also Buffer 2 .) 

1753 Art Ringing 200 (I..) Buffeting the bells, that is, by 
tying pieces of leather, old hat, or any other thing that is 
pretty thick, round the ball of the clapper of each bell. 

Buffeter. rare- 1 , [f. prcc. + -er 1 .] ‘A 
boxer ; one that buffets/ J. 

148^ ('<?///. A ngl. 46 A Buffetter, a la pus. 1755 in Johnson ; 
and m mod. Diets, 

Buffeting, vbl. sb. [(. as prcc. -f-ing 1 .] The 
action ol the verb Buffet. 

< 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 207 Ich bide pe .. hi his 
spotlnnge. and hufetunge. a 1340 Hampolk Psalter xx i. 5 
111 spilt) nge, buffetynge & pnngynge with he thornes. 
1563 87 Foxe A. <5- M. in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxviii. 
Sharp temptations and strong buffetings of Satan. 1788 
urns f.et. I\. Ainslie 3 Mar., I have been .. under much 
buffetting of the wicked one. 1826 Scott Woodst. viii. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule v. 74 T he buffetings of wind and rain. 

+ BufTian. Obs. [? variant of Buffoon, sug¬ 
gested by ruffian .] — Buffoon. Ilcnce Buffian- 
ism, buffoonery. 

1655 Comic, Hist. Francion x. 13 It I>ecometh not a man 
of my Learning to be so great a Ruffian. 1596 Nasue Have 
with you, «y<\ M ivh, No buffianisme throughout his whole 
bookes, but they bolstered out his part with. 

t Bu ffin. Obs. Also 6 buffen, buffine. ‘A 
coarse cloth in use for the gowns of the middle 
classes in the time of Klizabeth* (Fairholt); a 
garment made of that material. Also allrib. 

1572 Wilts <y lira. X. C. (i860' 373 To my sonne Antonie 
. a pair of Puffins w ,! * the slyuers to the same. 1590 Lane. 
// 'ills 1860) 11 . 23 Unto Ellen Pcrpoynic a gowne of buffen. 
1597 BY//j «y inv. X. C. <1860' II. 281, Vj yds. of grenc 
buttinc 9/ 1598 Florio, Gottonato, a kindc of cotton .. or 

Imffm sarge. 1617 F. Moryson I tin. 1.4 M yselfe beholding 
the Virgins statua. .did think it had been covered with a 
gowne of white buffin. 1632 Massinger City Mad. tv. iv, 
My young ladies In buffin gowns and green aprons ! 

Bu ffing, vbl. sb} [f. Buff v} ; cf. Buffer- i.] 
Only in comb., as buffing-apparatus,-block, -spring. 

1835 Specif. Berg in's Patent No. 6781 In order to explain 
the meaning of the words ‘buffing apparatus.’ 

Bu ffing, vbl. sb . 2 [f. Buff sb.- & vA + - ing •.] 

a. The formation of a Buffy coat. b. The 
process of polishing with a buff (Buff sb 2 4 , or 
with a buffer (Buffer s ) ; also that of imparting 
a velvety surface to leather by the use of sand- 
pajier. Buffing-block, in silver manufacture, a 
wooden block covered with leather, on which an 
article is rubbed to polish it. 

1856 Tonn & Bowman P/tys . Anat. II. 295 Buffing and 
cupping of the blood has long attracted notice. <-1865 J. 
Wyi.de in Circ. Sr. I. 156/3 Buffing, or rubbing the plate 
on some velvet fixed tightly over a piece of wood. 1885 
Harpers Mag. Jan. 286/1 Buffing or sand-papering ma¬ 
chine [for leather|. 

Buffit, obs. form of Buffet. 
t Bu file, sb. Oh. Also 6 bulfeldV, 6- 7 buf- 
fell, .SV. buffil, bufle, 7 bufall, buffol, -al(I, -ol. 
[a. K. bufle, a common Romanic wordvulgar 
L. *bhfalus (=* L. bubal us): sec Buffalo. Cf. 
also Buff sb.* Some of the Eng. spellings in 
17th c. show influence of the It. or Sp. forms.] 

1 . A buffalo ; = Buffalo 1 a, b. 

<*1511 1 si Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 29/1 There [in 
India] be bulfeldes pbuffelles] & coyes [?cowes] but the 
coyes slepc |? sleye] they not. 1532 I ’ictory agst. Turkes in 
Dibdin's TyPog. Antiq. (1816) III. 117 In euery place abode 
. .huffclles. 1623 Favine Theat. Hon. it. xiii. 223 A mouing 
Chariot, drawne by Oxen or Buffells. 1731 Meolev Kol - 
ben’s Cape G. Hope II. 109 Buffles or Buffaloes are nu¬ 
merous in the Cape countries. 1738 G. Smith Curious Re¬ 
lations II. 384 After these came a buffie and a fine horse. 

b. at (rib. (cf. Buff sb.’-) 

1577 Harrison England 11. xvii. (1877) 292 Ships made 
of wicker and coucred with buffie hides. # *6 ii Bk. Rates 
(Jam.) Belts called buffil belts, the dozen iii*. 1693 Ubqu- 
11 art Rabelais hi. xxxvi. The death of a Buffle-ox. 1808 
. Barlow Colttmb. v. 169 Lured o’er his lawns the buffie 
erds. 

2 . A fool; « Bufflkheaix [After F. buffit.'] 

1655 Comic . Hist. Francion iv. 22 He said to tne three 
huffies who stood with their hats in their hands, Tell me, 
you Waggs, etc. 1710 Pol. Ballads (t86o» 11 . 90 To sec the 
chief attorney such a buffie. 
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Bu-ffle, v. [? Onomatopoeic ; connected with 
some sense of Buff ; or 1 misprint for buslk. 

• Bufflc to puzzle, be at a loss’ in Johnson (and 
all subsequent Dictionaries') is a bogus word, 
founded on the misprint of baffling for bustling.} 

j6io Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 118 The next age Sil¬ 
ver, under Jove, then warre began to buflle. [1730 Swift 
Vindic.Ld. Carteret Wks. 1778 IV. 141 That poor, angry, 
bustling [J. prints buttling] well-meaning mortal.] 

Bufiehead (b»*f*lhed). [f. Buffle* Head.] 
A fool, blockhead, stupid fellow. 

1659 Lady A limony 1. ii. in Hazl. Dodslcy XIV. 278 What 
a drolling bufflehcati is this ! 1694 &CHA*n Ptautus 48 What 
makes ye stare so, Bufflehcad ? 1718 J. Fox Wanderer 

xiv, 90 Tho’ my Forehead is broad, you lJufUehead, it is not 
brazen. 1883 % Herring in. Ivi. 225, l don’t want the 
bufile-head to be coming here. 

Buffle-headed (btrflhesded), a. [f. prec. (or 
its elements) + -ed.] 

f 1. Having a head like a buffalo’s. Obs. 

1697 Evelyn Nnmlsm. ix. 293 There are remarked the 
Goat and Buffle-headed. 1713 C’tess Winchelsea Misc. 
Poems x 17 None but bti file-headed Trees. 

2 . traits/\ and fig. a. Large-headed, b. Foolish, 
stupid. 

1654 Gayton Pest. Notes in. iv. 90 So fell this buflle- 
headed gyant by the hand of Don Quixot. 1675 Wycher¬ 
ley Pi. Dealer it. i, You know nothing, you buflle-headed 
stupid creature, you. a 1736 Yalden Ou'lft Situ , A saucy 
buffle-headed owl. 1871 Dixon Tenner \ V. iv. 34 A drinking, 
buflle-headed fellow. 

|| Buffo (b/rffo), sb. and a. [a. It. buffo adj., 
comical, burlesque: see Buffoon.] 

A. sb. A comic actor, a singer in a comic opera. 
B. as adj. Belonging to or characteristic of a 
buffo ; comic, burlesque. 

1764 Foote Patron 1. i, A rank impostor, the bufo of an 
illiberal mercenary tribe. 1789 Mrs. Piozzt fount. France 
1. 177 They .. sung a thousand buffo songs. 1821 Byron 
Juan iv. Ixxxi, The buffo of the party. 1850 L. Hunt Au- 
tobiog. ii. (i860) 42 Every burlesque or buffo song, of any 
pretension, was pretty sure to be Italian. 1851 Kingsley 
Yeast xiii. 237 Genial earnest buffo humour here and there. 

Buffol, Buffalo, var. of Buffle, Buffalo. 

+ Bu’ffon, -out. Obs. Also -oon. [a. F. bou/ 
/ante ‘espece de guimpe gaufree que portaient 
autrefois les femmes * (Littre). Sec Bouffant(e ai] 

* A projecting covering of gauze or linen for a 
lady's breast. . much worn about 1750 ’ (Fairholt). 

X774 U'est/n. Mag. II. 259 Ladies in fujl dress still wear 
. .buffoons for the neck. ibid. 288 Plaited tuckers and 
buffons for the oeck. 1783 European Mag. III. 15 Buffonts, 
trimmed and plain, are in universal use still. 

Buffoon 'b£>fr 7 *n), sb. Forms : 6-7 buffon e, 
-onne, -oun, oone, bouffon, boufoon, 7- buf¬ 
foon. [a. F. buffon, bouffon , a. It. biffonc 
buffoon, f. biffa a jest, connected with biffare to 
puff; Tommaseo and Bellini consider the sense 
of ‘jest’ to be developed from that of ‘puff of 
wind', applied fig. to anything light and frivolous; 
others, e.g. Littre, refer it to the notion of puffing 
but the cheeks as a comic gesture. (In 171I1 c. 
accented on first syllable.)] 

+ 1. A pantomime dance. Sc. Obs. rare~ l . [F. 

‘ danser les buffons to daunce a morris' Cotgr.] 

1549 Compl.Scot. vi. (1872)66 Braulis and branglis, buffons, 
vitht mony vthir lycht dancis. 

2 . ‘A man whose profession is to make sport 
by low jests and antick postures' (J.); a comic 
actor, clown; a jester, fool. arch. 

1585 James 1 . Ess. I*oesie{ Arb.) 31 We remaine With luglers, 
buffons, and that foolish seames. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie (1869) 76 Buffons, altogether applying their wits to 
Scurrillities and other ridiculous matters. 1657 Colvil 
IV/tigd Supplic. (1681)68 But how the Buffons all be out ted. 
1683 tr. Erasmud Mori.r Pine. 2 Mountebanks, Buffoons, 
and Merry-Andrews, a 1734 North Lives (1826) I. 411 The 
bey. .like other voluptuous Turks, bad his buffoons to divert 
him. 1835 Lytton Rienzi 1. i. 3 The stale jests of a hired 
buffoon. 1875 Farrar Seekers 1. lit. 12. 

*1 Used for ‘ buffoonery'. 

1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 153 Thy sabbaths will be soon 
Our sabbaths, closed with mummery and buffoon. 

3. transf. A low jester ; ‘ a man that practises 
indecent raillery' (J.); a wag, a joker (implying 
contempt or disapprobation). 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man. in Hum. n. v. 8 Age was au¬ 
thorise Against a buffon, and a man had, then .. reverence 
payd unto his yeares. 1636 Healev Epictetus' Man. 73 
Avoid the playing of the Buffone, and procuring of others 
laughter. 1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. Pref. i^Buffoones 
rather, and abusers of the Apocalypse, than serious Inter¬ 
preters of it. 1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 72 r 8 Falstaff the 
cheerful companion, the loud buffoon. 1840 Macaulay 
Ess. t Rankes Hist. (1851) II. 147 Buffoons, dressed in 
copes and surplices. 

4 . attrib. and adj. Belonging to or characteristic 
of a buffoon ; vulgarly jocular. (Somewhat arch.) 

1625 B. Jonson Staple News v. vi, With buffon licence, 
ieast At whatso’er is serious. 1687 Dryuen Hind «$• P. 1. 
39 The buffoon Ape, as atheists use, Mimicked all sects. 
1734 tr. Rollin's Ane. Hist. (1827) I. 102 A jumble of buf¬ 
foon tales. 1762 71 H. Walpole Pert tie's Attecd. Paint. 
(1786) 111 . 234 Egbert Hemskirk of Harlem, a buffoon 
painter. 185s Macaulay Hist. Eng. HI. 469 No mean 
images, buffoon stories, scurrilous invectives. 

5 . Comb., as buffoon dike adj.; buffoon-bird. 


1611 Cotgr., Bonffonncsqtic , buffoone-like. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. /fist. (1862) II. v». iv. 180 The Numidian Crane., 
vulgarly called by our sailors the buffoon bird. 

Hence Buffoone’sque, Buffoo’nieal a. 
foonish ; Buffoonism^ Buffoonery. 

1756 Gentl. Mag . XXVI. 254 That they should commit 
intellectual mendicity in buffoonesk terms, 1834 Beckford 
Italy, <$-0 11 . 39 The strangest, most buffoonieal grimaces. 
Ibid. 169 A lay-brother, fat, round, buffoonieal. i6m 
Cotgr., Bottffounerie, bouffoonisme, ieasting. 1617 Min- 
shku Dnetor in Ling. 56 Buffoonisme. .vi: jesting. 

BuTfaon, corrupted form of Buffont, Obs. 
Buffoon (bpfr?*n), v. arch. [f. pree. sb.] 

1. Irans. To turn into ridicule, to ridicule; to 
burlesque. 

1638 Ford Fancies in. i. iR.) Who, in the great dukes 
court, buffoons bis compliment, a 1672 Evelyn Meat. 
(1857III. 73 The Duke of Buckingham’s .. farce .. buffoon¬ 
ing all plays. 1751 J. Brown Shaftesb. Charac. 371 Buf¬ 
fooning and disgracing Christianity, from a false represen¬ 
tation of its material part. 1836 Fraser s Mag. XIV. 16 
Having Polouius buffooned for him, and, to no small ex¬ 
tent, Hamlet himself. 

2 . intr. To play the buffoon, to indulge in low 
jesting. Also To buffoon it. 

1672 [see Buffooning i k bl. sb .] 1820 Byron in Moore 
Lift’ (i860) 434 Bankes and 1 .. buffooned together very 
merrily. 1830 Frasers Mag. 11 . 180 He., buffooned it 
up to the hem. 1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850! 94 All 
dressed and talked and laughed and buffooned alike. 

Buffoonery (bitf/rmari). Also 7 bnffonnerie, 
7-8 buffon-, bnffoonry. [f. Buffoon sb. + -key.] 
The practice of a buffoon ; low jesting or ridicule, 
farce. 

1621 Hr. Mountagu Diatribe? 450 Flalterie and Bnffonrie 
swayed all in the Romane Senate. 1631 Wf.evhr Ane. fun. 
Mon. 685 langlery, buffonnerie. and such other vices. 1670 
G. H. Hist. Cardinals i. hi. 81 They are the first that laugh 
and applaud any Buffonry. 1745 Fielding True Pair. 
Wks. 1775 IX. 296 Power and government .. have been set 
up as the butts of ridicule and bnffoonry. 1751 Johnson 
Rambl. No. 125 ? 6 This conversation ..degenerates too 
much towards buffoonery and farce. 1875 Jowf.tt Plato 
(ed. 2) 111 . 132 You may often laugh at buffoonery which 
you would be ashamed to utter. 

Buffoo ning, vbl. sb. [f. Buffoon v. +-in<; L] 
The action of playing the buffoon ; low jesting, 
buffoonery. Also attrib . 

a 1672 Wood /./>(i 843) 43 Mirth .. buffooning and ban¬ 
tering. 1811 Byron Let. to Mr. Dallas -ji Aug., The two 
stanzas of a buffooning cast. .are as well left out. 

Buffooning, ///. ci. [f. as prec. + -ing-.] 
That plays the buffoon ; coarsely jesting, mocking. 

1718 MoTTF.t'X Qttix. 117331 HI. 101 That buffooning 
Devil shall never'scape unpunished. 1763 J. Brow n Poetrj> tfr 
Mas. vii. 153 It was. .as illiberal and buffooning in its Begin¬ 
nings as the old Comedy bad been. 1879 G. Macdonald 

SirGibbie I. xix. 256 The buffooning authors of the mischief. 

Buffoomsh b#f??nij "), a. [f. Buffoon sb,+ 
-isii.] Like or characteristic of a buffoon. 

1672 Marvell Reh. Trattsp. t. 312 As improper and Imf- 
foonish, as to have seen the Porter lately in the good Doctors 
Cassock and Girdle. 1702 Burlesque of A’. Lest range s 
Quevedo 168 This foolish, base Buffoonish throng. 1818 
Blackw. Mag. 111 . 533 In 011c of bis productions lacrymose, 
and in another merry, buffoonish, ludicrous. 

t Bu ffoonize, bu’ffonize, v. Obs. [f. as 
prec. + -ize.] To act the buffoon. 

Hence Buffoon izing vbl. sb. and ///. a. 

1611 Cotgr., Gogtteuardcr, tobuffooni/e it; breake iests, 
telle merrie tales. Ibid., Pateltnagc , a lmffoonizing,^ or 
acting the vice in a play. 1635 J. Hayward Punish'd I ng. 
40 A buffonizing and jearing humour. 1657 Colml 11 big s 
Supplic. (1751) 98 He can buffonize, and jest. 

t Buffoonly, ei. Obs. Also buffonly. [f. as 

prcc. + - ly L] =- Buffoonish. 

1607 Chapman Pussy D'A/nb. 1, Your Buffonly laughters 
will cost yee the best blood in your bodies. r6so R. Stapv l- 
ton Strada's iano-C. I la r res ix. 41 A buffoonly Calvinist, 
who thought himself a Wit. 1684 Goodman If inter Ev. 
Confer. 1. (R.) Apish tricks and buffoonly discourse. 
Buffate, obs. form of Buffet shf, footstool. 
Buffy b**fi). [f. Buff sb .2 and <?. + -y K] 

1. Of a colour approaching to buff. 

1842 Blachev. Mag. LI. 678 A buffy line across the hori¬ 
zon. 1850 Eraseds Mag. XLll. 188 Tail feathers with 
huffy white terminations. 

2 . Physiol. Applied to blood having a 'buft or 
Buffy coat. 

1782 S. F. Simmons in Med. Comm tin. I. 122 A coagulum 
..of a firm buffy texture. 1827 Arernetiiv Surg. Whs. 
II. 11 The blood, on standing, appeared very huffy. 1835 6 
Todd Cycl. Anat. <5* Phys. I. 424/2 A buffy crust is. .formed 
on the surface of the clot. 

Buffy coat. Physiol. A layer of a light buff 
colour forming the upper part of the clot of co¬ 
agulated blood under certain conditions. 

1800 Med. # Phys. Jrttl. III. 454 There being on the 
blood a slight buffy coat. 1845 Toon & Bowman Phys. 
Anat. 37 A yellowish white layer., called the huffy coat 
or inflammatory crust. 1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 
22 This layer is fibrine separated from the red corpuscles, 
and is commonly termed the * buffy coat 

t Bu’ffylle. Obs. rare* °. A leather bottle. 

<-1425 Yoc. in Wr.-Wnicker 658 Hie liter , buffylle. 

Bufle, var. of Buffle, Obs., buffalo. 

+ Bu'fo. Obs. [a. L. bufo, lit. a toad.] ‘ The 
black tincture of the alchemists' (Gifford). 

1610 B. Ionson AIch. it. v. (t6i6> 633 Both Scricnn, and 
Bufo, shall be lost. 


Bufolo, obs. form of Buffalo. 

Bufonite (bi/ 7 *fonait). [f. L. bufo, - bn cm toad 
-t- -ITE. Cf. I* r. bu/onitc.'] -Toadstoxe, q. v. 

1766 Pennant Zool . III. 164 (Jod. ) These and the othei 
grinding teeth are often found fossil, and in that state called 
bufonites, or loadstones. 1865 Page Jlandbk. Geol. Terms. 
Bufonite (Literally Toadstonei a name given to the fossil 
teeth and palatal bones of fishes belonging to the family of 
the Pycnodonts.. in the Oolite and Chalk formations. 

Bug (h/>g), sb.i Obs.. or dial. Forms: 4-7 bugge, 
6-8 bugg, 6- bng. [ME. bugge, possibly from 
Welsh fci*g ‘ — b//g) ‘ a ghost’, quoted in Lhwyd’s 
Archxologia Brit. (1707) 214. from the MS. Welsh 
Vocabulary of Henry Salesbury (born 1561). 
Owen Pugh has bxvg ‘ hobgoblin, scarecrow ’; but 
the word is apparently now known chiefly in its 
derivatives. When bug became current as tile 
name of an insect x see Bn; sb.-' , this sense fell into 
disuse, and now survives only in the compound 
HUUBKAK. Cf. ISnOY, BUHABini. 

Although Salesbury*s evidence lakes the Welsh word 
back only to the latter half of the 16th c., before which there 
was plenty of time for its adoption from the Eng. bugge. 
bug, its Welsh nativity is strongly supported 1 »> a numerous 
family of derivatives, e.g . Hogan i = hwgrttn bugbear, scarer, 
bwgwth to terrify, threaten, fai'gwl \ = b//'g//l) terror, terri¬ 
fying, threatening, whence bvgyln t — bi»gwl/ 3 fi to terrifj*, 
threaten, bygwydd t -hwgwAbi hubgoblin, phantom. T he 
S.Wales Ami /dw/ k/i can however scarcely be a derivative, 
but looks like an adoption of ME. bugge , or modern bogy. 
With these Welsh words cf. Manx bong, boagdue 1 bugbear, 
bogle, sprite * (whence boaganae/; frightful, boagaudoo 
scarecrow . the Irish boubt hobgoblin, Gael, btxhdau i?for 
bocan hobgoblin 1 though these cannot Ik- actually cognate 
with Welsh fcognit'. Owen Pugh has also bygel no.\ 

I phantom which scents however to be an error for bugait 
nos, in Breton bugncluos ‘ shepherd or lad of the night*. | 

1 An object of terror, usually an imaginary one; 
a bugbear, hobgoblin, bogy; a scarecrow. To 
swear by no bugs", to take a genuine oath, nut a 
mere pretence of one. 

1388 NVyu.ir Baruch vi. 69 As a bugge, either a man 
of raggis [1611 scarerowl in a place where gourdis wexen. 

<■ 1440 Promp I'arv. 55 Bugge, or buglarde, tuaurns, due ins. 
1529 More Comfort agst. l'rib. i. Wks. 1347 n6t 2 Lest 
there happe to be sueTi black bugges in drilr as folke call 
deuilles. 1335 Coverualk /’v. xtjij. 5 Thou vhalt not neck; 
to be afrayetl for eny bugges by night. 1365 Jewfi. Dot. 
Apd. (t6i 1) 285 A bug meet only to fray Children. 1579 
< iossos Fch. Abuse 23 Caligula, .bid his how to supper, 
and swore by no bugs that her would make him a Consul. 
I 593 Siiaks. 3 lint. I 7 , v. ii.2 Warwicke was a Bugge that 
fear'd vs all. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. xlti. 3. 549 
Cliampions against the maried Clergy Tor women in those 
dayes were great bugs in their eyes* 1681 t Ilanyill Faddtt- 
cisiuus u. 11726) 453 Titncrous Fools that arc afraid of 
Buggs. 1719 DTkiky Pills 11872' II. 306 Let the bug 
Predestination Fright the Fools no better know. 

b. ? A person of assumed importance- Possibly 
this may survive in the L‘. S. slnng ‘a big bug’ for 
an aristocrat, ‘swell*, though the latter is re¬ 
garded by those who use it as referring to Bug sbf 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cf. 11815 235 That Pin nine times 
as good a man as he, or e’er a bug of his country. 1843 

II Ai.t burton Sam Flick Eng. xxiv. (Bartlett), We’ll go to 
the Lord's house..pick oat the big bugs. 

2 . Comb., as bug-boy (? corruption of Bugaboo ; 
bug-law, a law intended to inspire terror. Also 
BUGBKAB, Bun-WOKI). 

1601 Deacon & Walker Spirits <y Du els 354 The countrey 
hath been free from such dangerous bug-buyers. 1601 — 
A us. to Dare l 222 Hobgoblings, Bugboics,. Night -sprites, 
or Fairies. 1694 R. L’Esi range Fables Ixxi. 11714 87 'Tis 
much the same Case betwixt the People and Bogg-Laws .. 
that it is here betwixt the Fox and the Lyon. 

Bug (bwg , sb.~ [Etymology unknown. Usually 
supposed to be a transferred sense of prec. : but 
this is merely a conjecture, without actual evi¬ 
dence, and it has not been shown how a word 
meaning 1 object of terror, bogle’, became a generic 
name for beetles, grubs, etc. Sense 1 shows cither 
connexion or confusion with the earlier buddc ; in 
quot. 1783 shorn bug appears for ME. secant- 
buddc {-Incite) OE. scearn-budda dung-beetle, and 
in Kent the ‘ stag-beetle ’ is still called shawn-bug. 
Cf. Cheshire ‘ buggin, a louse' Holland).] 

1 . A name given vaguely to various insects, esp. 
of the beetle kind, also to grubs, larvae of insects, 
eLc. Xow chiefly dial, and in U. S.; csf. with de¬ 
fining words, as field bug, harvest bug, May bug. 
June bug, potato bug; also fire-bug, in U.S. ap¬ 
plied eolloq. to an incendiary. 

1642 Rogers Naamau 74 Gods rare workmanship in the 
Ant, the poorest bugge that creeps. 1691 Ray F, 4- A. C. 
IYds., Bugge : Any insect of the Scaraboci kind. It is, 1 
suppose, a word of general use. 1710 Shaftksil Charac. 
11. § 4 (1737) 11 . 314 T he Bug which hreeds the Butterfly. 
1783 Ainsworth Lot. Diet. (Morell' 11, Blatta ..a shorn 
bug, the chafer, or beetle. 1856 Sat. Rev. II. 258/1 In the 
field bug we have au instance, etc. 1861 Emerson Cond. Life 
ii. 38 A good tree .. wall grow- in spite of blight or bug. 
c 1880 Whittier in Harpers Mag. Feb. (1883) 358/1 A big 
black bug came flying in. 

2 . j pee. The Cimcx led u lari us, more fully bed¬ 
bug or house-bug, a blood-sucking hemipterous 
insect found in bedsteads and other furniture, of 
a flattened form, and emitting an offensive smell 
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when touched, b. Applied to insects of the 
order Hemiptera or Heteroptera, to which the bed¬ 
bug belongs. 

1622 Massinger & Dekker Virgin Marl. 111. iii, liar lax. 
Conic, let my bosom touch you. Spungius. We have bugs, 
Sir. 1683 Tryon Way lo Health 588 The Original of these 
Creatures called Bugs, is from Putrifaction. 1730 Southall 
Bugs 1 Buggs have been known to be in England above 
sixty Years, and every Season increasing upon us. 1798 W. 
Hutton Autobiog. 40 The doctor visited me .. and .. said, 

‘ You are as safe as a bug in a' rug 1845 Dabwin Voy. 
Nat. xv. (1872)330 An attack (for it deserves no other name* 
of the Benchuca. .the great black bug of the Pampas. 1847 
Carpenter Zoot. § 721 The Geocorisae or Land*Bugs, and 
the Hydrocorisa: or Water-Bugs. 1861 Hulme tr. Moqttin- 
Tandon 11. iv. i. 219 The Cimicidac, or Bugs, belong to the 
order Hemiptera. Ibid. 11. vt. v. 304. 

3. Comb., as bug-bite . -destroyer, -fly, - killer ; 
bug-agaric, Agaricus muscarius, ‘ a mushroom 
that used to be smeared over bedsteads to destroy 
bugs’ (Prior Plan/-«.); bug-bane, Cimicifuga 
fatida and other allied plants, used lo drive away 
bugs; bug-wort -bug-bane. 

1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847 [I- 165 It is made of. .the 
roots of "bugbanc, stalks of water lily, pond weed, and water 
violet. 1880 Libr. I'niv. Kncrad. III. 862 Cimicifuga , or 
bugbane, an herb of the order ranunculacea:. 1760 Golosm. 
Cit. IK lxviii, One doctor who is modestly content with 
securing them from Tugbiics. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. 1. 
xi. 83 Poisoned by bad cookery, blistered with bugbites. 
1809 Syd. Smith IVks. 1859) 1 . 1351 The “bug-destroyer 
seizes on his bug with delight. 1711 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 
352, 10 and 11 are *Bug-flies observed in the Woods about 
Hampsied Heath. 1791 HuooESFORn Saintag. 111 Shrimp- 
scalders and ’bug-killers. 

t Bug, a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 buggo, 
byg. [Etymology unknown : cf. Bio, Bog a. and 
Budge a.] Pompous; big; proud, conceited, 
fine. (Still widely prevalent dial.) 

1567 Dr ant Horace' sDe A rtf P. A.viij, Buggc verses which 
cum to the stage With waight of wordes alone. 1642 H. 
More So>tg of Soul u. in. ttt. Ixiii, Then 'gins she {the 
moon] swell, and waxen hug with horn. 1682 — Amtol. 
Glanvilfs Lux O, 55 A Bug and sturdy Mendicant, that 
pretends to be some person of Quality. 1881 Leiccstcrsh. 
Gloss. (E. D. S. 1 s.v., How bug y' are o’ ycr new cloo’es ! 
Bugaboo s bzugal» 7 ‘. Also S buggybow, 8- 
bugabo. [? f. Bug + Boo int.: cf. Cornw. bucca-boo 
under Bucca, also Bogle -no. and bug-boy in 
Bug sbA Possibly a Celtic compound, in which 
case cf. OP. Bcugibus, Bugibus, name of a demon. ] 
A fancied object of terror; a bogy ; a bugbear. 

[c i»oo Aliscans 1141 v A miens Poetes de la France (18701 
X. 351 Et puis d' infer ira^ o Bugibu, Avetic ton Dieu 
Mahomlet] et Cahu.l 

1740 Xmas Entertainm. ii, CJf Hobgoblins, Raw heads, 
and Blood y-bones, Buggy bows. 1843 Pop. Premat. Burial 
Wks. 1867 I. 33S No fustian about church-yards, no bugaboo 
tales. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. (1873* 128 If 
the sins themselves were such wretched bugaboos as he 
has painted. 

b. cant. 1 A sheriff's officer’ ( Grose's Did. 
Vulg. Tong. 1S23); ‘a tally-man*, a weekly 
creditor {ibid.) ; and similar senses. 

18*7 Lytton Pelham Ixxix. Many a mad prank .. which 
I should not like the bugaboos and bo I kies to know. 
Bugasino, obs. form of Bocasin, Buckakie. 

1660 Act 12 Chas. II, iv. Sched. Bugasines or Calico 
Buckrams the half piece v.s. 1670 Bk. Kates (Jam.) Buga- 
sines or callico 15 ells the piece— .\s. 

Bugbear (brugbeoj). Forms: 6-7 bugge- 
beare, 7- bugbear. [App. f. Bug sbA + Bear r^. 1 ] 
f 1 . A sort of hobgoblin (presumably in the 
shape of a bear) supposed to devour naughty chil¬ 
dren ; hence, generally, any imaginary being in¬ 
voked by nurses to frighten children. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell IIaddon's Anno. Osor. 10b, Hobgoblines 
and Buggebeares, with whom we were never acquaynted. 
1592 Nashe P. Pen Hesse (1842- 74 Meare bugge-beares to 
.-.care boyes. 1607 Tops ell Fotir-f Beasts 25^ Certain Lnmi;e 
.. which like Bug-bears would eat up crying boys. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. 1. xii. 55. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 11 ^9 To 
tell children of bugbears and goblins. 1842 Barham Ingot. 
Leg. (1877) 10 The bugbear behind him is after him still. 

2. transf An object of dread, esp. of needless 
dread ; an imaginary terror. 

1580 Sioney Arcadia in. 317 At the worst it is but a bug- 
beare. 164a Rogers Naaman To Rdr. § 2 All that thinke 
originall sinne a bugbeare. 1717 Kennett in Ellis Orig. 
Lett, 11 430 IV. 300 The king of Sweden is every day a 
less bugbear to us. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop iii. t4 What 
have I done to be made a bugbear of? 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Cottq. <1876) IV. xvii. 51 Confiscation, a word which 
is so frightful a bugbear to most modern ears, 
b. attrib. or as adj. 

c 1600 Timott 1. ii. (1842' 6 Thou shalt not fright me with 
thye bugbeare wordes. a 1734 North Exam. tti. vui. r 25. 
601 The most horrible & bug-bear Denunciations. 

Hence Bu’gbearrdom, bugbears collectively, 
needless fears ; Bug-bea rish a. 

1800 Southey in Robberds Mem. IK Taylor 1 . 35/2 
Bonaparte .. a name now growing more bugbearish than 
ever. 1862 Mrs. Speid Last Years hid. 150 The assaults 
and tyrannies of bugbeardom. 

*t* Bu’gbear, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] Irons. To 
frighten with imaginary or needless fears. 

1650 R. Stapylton Strain's Lotv-C. IVarres 1 They car- 
ryed the Warre up and downe, only to bug-beare Townes 
and Villages. 1687 Hist. Sir J. Hatvtnoood i.\. 17. 1705 


S. What ply in W. Perry Hist. Colt. Atner. Col. Ch. 1 . 167 
To be bugbear'd out of our senses by big words. 

Bugelet, Bugelle, obs. fif. Buolet, Bugle sbS 
Bugen, obs. form of Bow v . l 
Ii Bu’ggalow, Anglo-Ind. Also buggala, 
buglah. [a. Mahratti bagld. bagala, regarded by 
Col. Yule as a corruption of Pg. baixel. Vessel.] 

* A name commonly given on the \Y. coast of 
India to Arab vessels of the old native form’ (Yale). 

184a Sir. G. Arthur in Ind. Admin, of Ld. Elleub. 222 
(V.i Native buggalas, by which so much of the trade of this 
coast with Scinde, Cutch. .is carried on. 1869 Latest Nnos 
17 Oct., There were, .four vessels: two were large buglahs, 
each mounting about eight guns. 1884 Times 30 May 8 
At Mocha they took passage on board an Arab buggalow. 

t Buggard, buggart, Obs. or dial, [a va¬ 
riant ol Boggard, the form of which suggests 
formation from buggc, Bug sb. 1 s Still used in 
Cheshire.)] A boggard, a bogy. 

1575 Hist. Troubles Frankfort <1642' 136 They two. inay 
not be .. such btiggard.s to the poore if they may not beare 
the hagge alone. 1865 Miss Laiiee Betty o' i'efs 6 Rail¬ 
way styemers scroikin away through lh’ country, enew to 
flav a buggart eavvt o’th' greawnd. 

Bugge, -r, obs. f. Budge, Bug, Buy, -kk. 
Bugger {btugaj . Also 6 bowgard, bouguer. 
[a. K bougre :— 1 .. Bulgarus Bulgarian, a name 
given to a sect of heretics who came from Bulgaria 
in the 1 ith c., afterwards to other ‘heretics’ A° 
whom abominable practices were ascribed , also 
to usurers. See Bougre.] 
fl. A heretic: the name was particularly ap¬ 
plied to the Albigenses. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1340 [see Boucrf-I. 1733 Chambers Cyct. Sapp. s.v. t I'he 
Buggers arc mentioned by Matthew Paris under the name 
ofBiigares. .They were strenuously refuted by Fr. Robert, a 
doininican.surnamed the Bugger, as having formerly made 
profes>ion of this heresy. 

2 . One who commits buggery; a sodomite. In 
decent use only as a legal term. 

1555 Fardle Facions 11. x. 224 As rancke bougm-i> with 
mankinde, and with bea-.tes, as ihe Saracenes are. 1587 
Turberv. Epitaphs a- Sonn. Wks. (1837) 372 lo serve his 
beastly lust, he will leade a bowgards life. 

b. In low language a coarse term of abme or 
insult; often, however, in Eng. dial, and in U.S., 
simply = ‘chap’, ‘ customer', * fellow'. Cf. Bag¬ 
gage 7. 

So in Fr.: ‘ Bougre .. terme de incprU et d’injure, unite 
dans le langage populaire 1c plus trivial et le plus grossicr’. 
iLittre. 

1719 D’Urflv Ft Us 1 59 1 - rom every trench the bougers 
fly. 1854 M. Holmes Tempest 4- Sun. 203 * If I'd known 
all you city buggers was cornin’ I'd a kiverud my bar feet \ 
1881 Evans Leicest. Gloss. s.v„ ‘Mister, can ye fit this 
canny little bugger wi* a cap?’ said a mother to a shop¬ 
keeper of her litile boy. 

Bu*gger, v. Also 7 buggar. [f. prec. sb.] 
Irons. To commit buggery with. Also absol. 
t6ii Cotgr., S.V. Levretee. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
v. 198. 1675 Cotton Poet, Il ' ks.i 1765 279. 1681 Trials . 

Coil edge 42. a 1701 Seulkv IVks . (17661 126. 
f Bll’ggevage. Obs. rare~ x . Heresy; buggery. 
1538 Bale Dire Lawes 671 Stodye the popes Decretals, 
and mixt them with buggerage. 

Bivggerer. [f. Bugger v. + -erE] - Bugger 2. 

1552 Huloet Buggerer, Pxderastcs. a 1571 Jewel On 
1 Thess. <16111 77 Neither fornicators, nor adulterers, nor 
wantons, nor uuggerers shall inherit the Kingdome of 
ifeaiten. 1651 Baxter Inf Papt. 158 He might have found 
these godly Reformers .. to be Ribalds, Buggerers, Sor¬ 
cerers. 1704 Faction Displ. xi. 14 Beaus, Biters, Pathirks, 
B-rs and Cits. 

{ Buggeress. Obs. A female bugger. 

; 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wttlcker 569 Bulgra , bugres. 
Bu’ggerly, adj. and adv. [f. Bugger sb. + 
-LY.J Like or pertaining to a bugger. 

*S 45 Jove Exp. Dan. vii. N vj b, Poore huggerly, beggerly 
fryers. 1552 Huloet, I.ouer of chyldren buggerly or dis¬ 
solutely, P.rdcrastes. 1653 Urquiiart Kabelaisu. xxx, His 
great buggerly Beard. 

Buggery (ba.gari). Forms: 4 bugerle, 6 
buggerye, -arie, -orie, boggery, bowgery, 
bockery, Sc. bewgrye, 6-7 buggerie, 6- bug¬ 
gery, 8- -ary. [f. as prec.: see -ery.] + a. Abom¬ 
inable heresy. Obs. b. Unnatural intercourse of 
a human heing with a beast, or of men with one 
another, sodomy. Now only as a technical term 
in criminal law. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 320 pe Kyng said & did crie, pe 
pape was heretike .. and lyued in bugeric. 1514 Fitziierb. 
Just. Peas (15381 125 b, It is enacted that the vice of hug- 
gorie committed with man kynd or beast be adjudged 
felonie. 1552 Lynuesav PI on arc he 3473 That self Syn of 
Sodomye, and most abhominabyll bewgrye [v. r. bowgre]. 
1667 Chamrerlavne St. Gt. Brit. 1. (1684)41 The sin of 
Buggery brought into England by the Lombards. 1754 
EmvAROS Freed. Wilt m. vii. 1S7 The most horrid crimes, 
Adultery, Murder, Buggery, Blasphemy, &c. 1861 Act 24 

25 Vic. c. § 61 I'he abominable crime of buggery, com¬ 
mitted either with mankind or with any animal. 

B. attrib. or as adj. 

1643 R. O. Man's JWort. vi. 49 Christ dyed not for the 
rationall part seperated from the materiall, nor the material) 
from the rationall, if there should be such Buggery births. 
1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 23 A buggery fool, 
t Bu’ggess, Obs. [a. Bugis , ‘ name given by 


the Malays to the dominant race of the Island of 
Celebes' (Col. Yule).] A name formerly used in 
the Indian Archipelago for a native soldier in Euro¬ 
pean service. 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. t. 108 These Buggasses are a sort 
of warlike trading Malayans and mercenary soldiers of 
India. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 213, I apprehended 
he was a Captain of Buggesses, in the English Company’s 
service. 1792 — Voy. Mergui 78 (Y.) The word Buggess 
has become amongst Europeans consonant to soldier, in the 
east of India, as Sepoy is in the West. 1811 Ld. Minto in 
India 279 (Y.> We had fallen in with a fleet of nine Buggcse 
prows. [1878 M c Nair Perak 130 A'.) The Bugis are evi¬ 
dently a distinct race from the Malays.] 

Bugget, obs. form of Budget. 

Bu gginess. [f. Buggy a. + -nf.ks,] The state 
of being buggy. 

1730-6 in Bailey; thence in Johnson and mod. Diets. 
fBu’ggish, a. Obs. rarc~ [f. Bug slO u -isii L] 
Like a goblin ; terrifying, frightful. 

1583 Stanvuurst ZEneid iv. lArb.’ 107 Mee. .with visadge 
buggish he lAnchises’ghost] feareth [tnrb/da tenet imago]. 

t Bu‘ggish.ailk. Obs. rare~ l . [ budgis/ianh, 
i. Budge sbd + Shank.] 0 A kind of budge fur. 

1463 Test. Ebor. (1855) II. 260, i. togam nigram penula- 
tam cum hnggishanke. [Cf. 1530 Palsgr. 266 Schanke of 
bouge, forof-rure dc cnissettes. 1730 Bailey Shanks, the 
^kin of the leg of a kind of kid, that bears the furr called 
Budge.] 

t Buggle-boo. Obs. - Bog lk-bo. 

1625 Lisle Pit Bart as 128 Another hath his moods And 
like a Buggle boo straiesever through the woods. 

Buggy bzrgi), sb. [Etymology unknown : the 
word has been conjecturally connected with Bogie ; 
also with Bug (sec esp. quot. 1773 . There is 
no ground for supposing it to be of Anglo-Indian 
origin] 

1. A light one-horse sometimes two-horse) 
vehicle, for one or two persons. Those in use in 
America have four wheels; those in England and 
India, two; in India there is a hood. (In recent 
use. esp. in U. S., India, and the colonies.) 

*773 Gent I. Mag. XLI 11 . 297 Driving a post coach and 
four against a single horse chaise, throwing out the driver 
of it, and breaking the chaise to pieces .. ludicrously deno¬ 
minating mischief of this kind, 1 Running down the Bug¬ 
gies ’. 1778 Ann. Reg. 197 The Suicide Prol., Buggies, tim- 
whiskics or squeezed vis-a-vis. 1782 India Gaz. 14 Sept. 

\ . An excellent Buggy Horse about 15 Hands high. 1794 
W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. 183 The Buggy is a small 
chaise, made to carry one person only. 1825 Annals Sport¬ 
ing vii. 59 The speed and pluck of their buggy horses. 
18144 Disraeli Couingsbyx iv.'L. Villebecque prevailed upon 
Flora to drive w r ith him to the race in a buggy he borrowed 
of the steward. 1859 Lang U'and. India 287 We drove as 
far as Dcobund in the buggy. 1862 B. Taylor Home 4 
Abr. Ser. 11. ii. 4. 93, I asked for a two-horse buggy and 
driver. 1866 Geo. Eliot Felix Holt III. 166 See that 
somebody takes her back .. in the buggy. 

2 . In technical uses : see quots. (Cf. Bogie.) 

:86i Raymond Mining Gloss., Buggy , a small mine- 

wagon holding i ton to 1 ton of coal. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
939/2 The men..go out..on the strand in a ‘buggy’.. 
\vhich is a board seat stung by ropes from the axis of a 
grooved wheel fitting and travelling on the strand. 

3 . Comb., as buggy-boat, a boat made so that 
wheels can be fastened to it, so as to make it 
into a land-vehicle ; buggy-oultivator, buggy- 
plough, a plough having a seat for the plough¬ 
man to ride on. 

Bu ggy, a. [f. Buo sbS + -Y1.] Infested with 
bugs. 

1714 Phil. Traits. XXIX. 65 With a black Speck, as 
buggy Peas had. 1730 Southall Bugs 35 When they h*ve 
taken it (old Furniturcl down, because it was bnggy. 1854 
Baoham Halieut. 207 One of those provisionless Sicilian 
locandc , boasting, .a thunny supper and a buggy bed. 

Bugh, bu30 n, obs. inf. and pa. t. of Bow vA ; 
obs. form of Bough. 

Bugher. [cf. Buffer 4 : the vb. is still bough, 
bugh b»x w ) ^c-] A barker, a barking dog. 

1673 R. Heao Canting Acad. 34 Bugher, a Dog. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury ill. iii. § 68 Bugher, a Cur Dog. 17*5 
New Cant. Diet. 

Bughsom, obs. form of Buxom. 

Bught, variant of Bought sb. and v. 

1844 W, H. Maxwell Sports 4 Adv. Scott. 1. xv. 262 
Forty-five or fifty fathoms of tows constitute a bugkt. 

t Bugiard. Obs. [ad. It. bugiardo .] A liar. 

a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams I. 71 Like an egre¬ 

gious bugiard here he is quite out of the truth. 

Bugit, obs. form of Budget. 

Buglah, variant of Buggalow. 

Bugiard = Bcggard. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 55 Bugge, nr btiglarde, Maurus , 
Due ins. 

Bugle (bi/ 7 ’g'l\ sbA Forms: 3- bugle, 4 
bewgalle, -guile, 5 bugelle, 4-6 bugull(e, 4-7 
bugil, 5-6 Sc. bowgle, 6 Sc. bougil, bewgill, 
7 bugili, (S ? beugle). [a. OF. bugle L. biicu- 
lus, dim. of bo-s bov-is an ox.] 
l.’fa. The buffalo (= Buffalo i a) and other 
kinds of wild oxen. Obs. b. A young bull. dial. 

c 1300 A'. Alis. 5112 A thousand bugles of Ynde. 1398 
TaEvtSA Barth. De P. K. xvm. xv. (1495) 774 The Bugle, .is 
lyke to an oxe and is a fyers beest. c 1400 MaUNIW.V, xxvi. 
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769 Homes of grete Oxen or of Bugles. 1536 Bellendf.n 
Cron. Scot. (1871) 1 . 47 Hornis .. thikkar than ony home of 
ane bewgill. 1615 E. Grimstone Hist, World 636 Cups 
made of bugles homes. 1677 W. Charlton Exerc. de 
Diff. ft Norn. Animal, (ed. 2' 8 Bonasns , the Bugle. 1881 
hit 0/ Wight Gloss. (E. D. S.), Bugle, a young hull; the 
Bugle Inn at Newport. 

2. Music. Short for BcGLE-noRN. a. A hunting- 
horn, originally made of the horn of a ‘ bugle * or 
wild ox. b. A military instrument of brass or 
copper, resembling the trumpet, but smaller; used 
as the signal-horn for the infantry. 

c 1340 Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 1136 With bugle to bent felde lie 
busker. c 1435 Tore. Portugal 142 Terrant hie we hys 
bugelle bold. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. i. 343 Hang my 
lmgle in an inuisible baldricke. a 1600 A. Scott Adamson 
<y Sym xx. in The Ever-Grcen 11760 Jl. 185 Be than the 
Bougil gan to blaw. 1623 Cockeram, Bugle , a little blacke 
home, a 1777 F. Fawkes Virg. JEneid vn. (R.i Stoutly 
Boreas his loud bugle blew. 183a Macaulay Armada 49 
Bugle's note and cannon's roar The deathlike silence broke. 
1877 Field Exercise Infantry 403 One G sounded on the 
Bugle will denote the right of the line. 

13. ? A tube. Obs. 

16x5 Crook c. Body of Man 180 Put your Bugle into the 
Madder and blow' it. 

4. Comb., as bugle-blast, -clang', f bugle-browed 

a. y having horns like a wild ox ; 1 homed ’ (Jig.) ; 
bugle-major, the chief bugler in a regiment; 
bugle-boy, -man = Bugler. 

a 1627 Middleton Anyth, for Q. Life {'Is.) Wife. 'Tis for 
mine own credit if i forbear, not thine, thou bugle-brow d 
hcast thou. 1815 Scott Ld. of Isles 11. xxi, A bugle-clang 
From the dark ocean upward rang. 1844 Rcgul. tf Ord. 
Army 396 The Drum or Bugle-Major. 1848 J. Grant 
Advent, of Aide lix, 'Sound!' said J to the bugle-boy. 
1859 Smiles Self Help 21 From the general down through 
all grades to the private and bugleman. 1864 Bryan r Return 
of Birds vi, There is heard the bugle-blast. 

Bugle (bi/7-g’l), sbf Hot. Also 5 bugyl, -illc. 
[a. V. bugle - It. bugola, Sp. bugula late L. 
bugula. The I.. bugillo, used by Marcellus Empi¬ 
ricus c 40 c, seems to denote the same plant.] 

1. The English name of the plants belonging to 
the genus Ajuga , esp. the common species A. 
ref tans. (The names Bug!ossa and Bugle were 
occasionally confounded by early writers .' 1 

r 1265 Voc. in Wr.-Wflicker 554 Buglosa, bugle, ax 387 
Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 43 M’odehrottn, bugle. 
c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 11840) 199 As bryght as bugyl or 
ellys bolacc. 1483 Cath. Angt. 46 Bugille, hug/ossa, tin • 
gua lout’s, herba est. 1548 Turner Names oj Herbes 83 
Consotida media is called in english Bugle. 1578 Lytk 
Dodoens 1. xc. 132 Bugle spreadeth and creepeth along the 
ground. 1616 Surfl. & 5 Iarkii. Country Farm 262 He 
that hath bugle and sanicle, will scarce vouchsafe the sur¬ 
geon a bugle. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot . iv. 45 Plants 
.. having little or no smell, as bugle. 1865 Gossk Land <y 
Sea 115 The. .copse, .is blue with the thick spikes of bugle 

2. Comb., as bugle-bloom. 

1818 Kf.ats Endym. 11.314 Velvet leaves and hugle-hlooms. 

Bugle (birf’gT, sbP> Also 6 buegle, 6-7 beau-, 

7 beu-, bewgle. [Etymology unknown. Of the 
med.L. bugulus , sometimes quoted as the etymon, 
a single instance, as the name of a ‘ pad ’, or 
framework for the hair, used by Italian ladies, oc¬ 
curs in a chapter De moribus civium Place nth' 
1388 , in Muratori Script. Ital. XVI. 580 ; no simi¬ 
lar word is known in Ital. or Er. Bugle has a 
certain resemblance in form to Du. beugel a ring 
(:—MDu. boghil, boghel , Franck); but no con¬ 
nexion of meaning appears.] 

1. A tube-shaped glass bead, usually black, used 
to ornament wearing apparel. (Formerly also 
collective, or as the name of a material.) 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 66 A gyrdle. .Emhost with 
buegle. 1583 Stvhbes Ana/. Abus. (1877)61 note, Thci vse 
to garde their clokes rounde abouL the skirtes with .. 
Bugles. 1598 Florio, Margaritine, bugles or seede pearles. 
1640 Jrnl. Ho. Commons II. 33 The sole Making and Vent¬ 
ing of Beads and Bcaugles. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes 
(1673) 16 Some small beads, of white Amber, or blew bugle. 
1753 Richardson Grandison (178 r) I. xxii. 159 Set off with 
bugles and spangles, c 1813 Mrs. Sherwood Stories Ch. 
Catech. xiv. 116 She would load them with presents, .gloves, 
habit-shirts, silver spoons, bugles, brooches. 1884 4 WANn- 
erer * Fair Diana xxxiii. 265 The black grapes and bugles 
which. .decorated her bonnet. 

2. attrib. Made of, adorned with, or resembling, 
bugles. 

1598 Svlvester Du Bartas 1. iv. (1641) 37/1 With his 
bristled, hoary, heaugle-beard, Comining to ktsse her. 1600 
Shaks. A. V. L . in. v. 47 Vour inkie browes, your blacke 
silke haire, Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheeke of creamc. 
1611 — IVint. T. iv. iv. 724 Bugle-bracelet, Necke-lace 
Amber. 1611 Barrey Rant A Hey iv. i, Her bugle-gown, 
and best-wrought smock. 1710 Steele Taller No. 245 P2 
Adam and Eve in Bugle-Work..upon Canvas, curiously 
wrought. 1767 Ellis in Phil. Trans. KVIJ. 408 The Cel¬ 
lular ia Sa/icomia .. or Bugle Coralline. 

Bugle, obs. form of Bogi.e, hobgoblin, and 
Bkaglf., hound. 

1555 EnEN Decades If”, fnd. (Arb.) 206 He goeth. .with a 
lyttlc hounde or bewgle. 1696 Atrrfv Mi sc. 192 (D.) They 
assigned it [second sight] to Bugles or Ghosts. 

Btrgle, v. [f. Bugle sbf 2 .] a. intr. To 
sound a bugle. D. trans. To give forth (asound\ 
as a bugle ; also (nonre-usC to summon by bugle. 
Vol. 1 . 


1862 Thackerav Roundab. Pafers (1879) 89 The wind- 
instruments bugling the most horrible waiK 1872 Dixon 
Switzers xxxv. 362 The rank and file .. who are bugled 
from their beds. 1884 Cglbornh J ticks Pasha 118 My 
friends, .who trumpet, bugle, and 4 tam-tam’ all day long. 
Bugled (bi/ 7 -g’ld), a. Trimmed with bugles. 
i88x Daily News 22 Aug. 3/6 Bugled .. silk laces. 

Bu:gle-ho ru. [f. Bugle sbd + Horn jA] 

The horn of a bugle or wild ox, used 
+ a. as a drinking vessel. Obs. 

(■1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 525 larms .. drynketh of his 
bugle horn the uyn. 1387 Trf.visa Higden Rolls Ser. 1 . 
293 jif water of pat welle is i-take in bugle horn [in 
cornu bubali ]. 1519 Horman I’ulg. 166h, Preciousecuppis 

be made of bugull hornys. 

b. as a musical instrument,whence = Buglej/l 1 2. 
c 1300 K. A /is. 5282 Tweye bugle homes, and a bowe also. 
1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccix. 192 Two squyers blewe .. 
with ij grete bugles homes, c 1630 Risdon* Sun'. Devon 
§ 222 (18101 231 His family bare in a field Gules, a bugle 
horn or. 1808 Scott Alarm. 1. in. His bugle-horn he blew. 
1842 Tennvson Locks/cy li. 7 Sound upon the bugle horn. 
Bugler (bitf-glaj [f. as pree. + -KR 1 .] One 
wiio plays on a bugle ; spec, a soldier who con¬ 
veys orders by signals sounded on a bugle. 

1840 H. Smith O. Cromwell 11 . 19 The Bugler . . was al¬ 
ready handling his instrument. 1863 Kinglakk Crimea II. 
366 A mounted officer rode tip to a bugler of the 19th Regi¬ 
ment, and ordered him in sound the ‘retire’. 

Buglet (bi/cglet). [f. as prec. + -et,] A small 
bugle ; e.g. one carried by bicyclists. 

a 1803 Douglas ‘Drag. iii. in Child Ballads 1. 100/2 With 
a hugeTet horn hung down by his side. 1838 D. Moir Casa's 
Dirge. The wild-hee with its buglet fine. 1885 /'rite-/.1st, 

A lniglc having two turns will sound short rails; those with 
three turns will sound military calls; but the easiest to 
sound of all is the above Buglet, which has four turns. 

Bugle-weed. Hot. An American plan I, 
Jycopus J 7 rginicus, sometimes used as a remedy 
for hemoptysis, or spitting of blood. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. Amen, Bugle-weed, .is also known 
as the Virginian Water-hound. 

Bugling (biw’gliij , ppl. a . [f. Bugle v. + 

-INC -.] That sounds a bugle. 

1884 tr. A\ Bauer's Mem. II. 50 A bugling postillion. 

Bugloss(birt-glps). Bot. Forms: 6-;buglo.sse, 

6 buglose,' 8~9 buglos), 7- bugloss. [a. F. 
buglosse L. bit gloss a , ad. Gr. { 3 uvy\ojooos. f. ( 3 ovs 
ox + 7 Kanjaa tongue, from the shape and roughness 
of the leaves.] A name applied to several bora- 
ginaceous plants, particularly the Small, Corn , or 
f ield B. Lycopsis or Anehusa artwisft) ; riper s 
B. 1 Eehium vu/garc', and other species of lit hium ; 
also by some old herbalists to ffelminthia cchioides, 
Prickly Ox-tongue. 

1533 Ki.yot Cast, //e/th 11541) n Cynamome Saffron .. 
Buglosse: Borage. 1542 Roordk Dycta ry xix, 1 he roote-. 
of Borage and Buglosse soden tender, .doth ingender good 
Mode. 1605 B. Jonson Volpoue m. iv. 61 A little muskc, 
dri'd mints, Buglosse, and barley-tmtale. 1699 F.vklvn 
Acetaria 14 What we now'call Bugloss, was not that of the 
Ancients. 1783 CRAtmF. Village 1. Wks. 1834 11 .77 1 here 
Lhe blue bugloss paints the sterile soil. 1837 CAMPnELJ. 
Dead Eagle, Fields .. blue with bugloss. 
b. Comb . Bugloss Cowslip. 

1879 Prior Brit. P/ani-n., Bugloss-Cnu's/if, the lung¬ 
wort, from its having the leaves of a bugloss and the flowers 
of a primula. Pnlnwnaria officinalis J.. 

+ Buglo’ssate. Obs. rare~ l . [f. prec. (or its 
source -f -ate.] Some kind of medicine. 

1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. 1 . s.v. Honey, Antidotaries. .as 
the Bugiossate matle of Bugloss. 

Bugull(e, obs. form of Bugle sbd 
+ Bug-word, bug’s-word. Obs. [f. Bun sbf 

+ Word. Cf. bugbear word.] A word meant 
to frighten or terrify ; a word that causes dread. 
Usually in pi. Swaggering or threatening language. 

1562 J. Hevwood Prow.tf Epigr. (1867) 54 All be bugs 
woords, that I speake to spare, a 1600 Hooker It ks. 
(1845) i. 277 Certaine wordes, as Nature, Reason, Will 
and such like which wheresoever you find named you sus¬ 
pect .. as hugs wordes. 1632 Sanderson Serm. 163 Out- 
dared with the bigge-lookes and bug-words of those that 
could doc him no barme. 1668 Drvden Sir A!. Mar-All 
1. i, 1 .. have nothing to hope for .. but death. Death is a 
bug-word. ^1734 North Exam. t. ii. f 105 11740 87 A 
Rebellion ; O no, that's a bug Won). 

Bugyl, obs. f. Bugle sl>.\ a plant. 

Buh, obs. form of Bough, Bow v .1 
Buhl (b/ 7 l). Also Boule, q. v. [f. Bottle name 
of a wood-carver in France in the reign of Louis 
XIV. (Buhl appears to be a modern Germanized 
spelling.)] Brass, tortoise-shell, or other material, 
worked into ornamental patterns for inlaying; 
work inlaid with buhl. Also attrib. 

1823 Rutter Fouthill 14 A pier table, richly ornamented 
with buhl. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 111. x. 336 A wardrobe 
of Buhl is on the left. 1842 Barham Ingot. Leg. <18771 185 
A splendid huh! stand. 1870 Daily Neivs 7 Feb. , Scenes 
with real hangings^ceal buhl clocks, and other articles, 
b. Comb., as buhl-saw, a saw used in cutting 
out buhl-work ; buhl-work (see quot.). ^ 

1832 BannAGF: /icon. Mattufx i. <cd. 3) 96 Inlaid plates of 
brass and rosewood, called buhlwork. 1875 Ure Diet. A rts 
s.v., Buhl-work consists of inlaid veneers; and differs from 
inarquetry f in being confined to decorative scroll-work. 

Buhrstone, variant of Burr-stone. 


Buhsurn, obs. f. Buxom a. 

Buick, Buik^e, obs. ff. Book, Bouk. 

Buif, obs. form of Beef. 

Build (bild}, v. Pa. t. and pple. built, foel. 
and arch, builded. Forms ; Inf. 3-4 bulde(n, 

4 bylden, bilden, (bield, byle), (4-5 belde(n, 
beelde), 4-6 byld(e, bild(e, 5 buyldcn, 5-6 
buyldfe, 6 builde, (byeld, beald, -Sr. beild N , 6- 
build. Pa. i. 4 bildide, (bult , 4-5 bild^e, 5 
buylde, byld, bylled, 5-6 bylded, -yd, buylded, 

(6 Sc. belt), 6- built, builded. Pa. pple., 2 
yebyld, 4 i-, y-buld, y-beld, bilde, buldc, bilt, 
(bilid), 5 bild, bylte, beldid, bildid, 6 bylded, 
bylt, (bylled. -yd), buylded, -yt. buylt,(i-bylt), 

;8 build), 6 - built, builded. [ME. bidden ii , 
bylden, bilden :—OE. * byldan to build (recorded 
only in pa. pple. gebyTd , f. bold a dwelling. 1 lence 
lhe two fundamental senses are ‘to construct a 
dwelling’ and ‘to take up one’s abode, dwell’, 
'file normal modem spelling of the word would 
be bild (as it is actually pronounced^ ; the origin 
of the spelling bui- [buy- in Caxton’, and its reten¬ 
tion to modern times, are difficult of explanation. 

The OE. pple. %ebyld might be from a compound 5^- 
byldan : but cf. the southern bytlan [Gregory’s East. Care 
I 5 ?i I- 9-10), later by titan tsee Bosw. -Toller^, f. "bn\>lt<- 
(whence loti, bold\, which points to the antiquity of the vb. 
iNot to be confounded with OE. byld,in, 'zebyhiatt, for 
bield,in to make bold : see Rifi.d.'I 

1. To erect a building. 

1 . Irons. Grig. To construct for a dwelling ; to 
erect (a house), make a nest). If nice. To erect, 
construct ,any work of masonry), and by extension. 
To construct by fitting together of separate parts ; 
chiefly with reference to structures of considerable 
size, as a ship or boat, a carriage, an organ, a 
steam-engine (not. e.g. n watch or a piano). 
Const, of, more rarely from . out of, with (the 
material . on (the foundation). In early mod. 
Eng. used with up without change of meaning ; 
but to build up literal sense) now implies a 
contrast with pulling down, or with a previous 
slate of decay, as 4 to build up again \ To build 
a fire: to airmige or pile the fuel. To build a 
railroad, said in U. S., is unknown in England. 

[(•1150 The Grave in Thorpe Analecta 142 Dt* wes bold 
fccbyld er [m iboren were.l <1203 Lav. 2656 He wolde 
bidden twa burh. 1297 R. Gi.ouc. 439 At Wyndelsorc. .}>at 
noble stede y<, pat he let buldc hym snlf. / 1400 Maundev. 
98 [He] destroyed it [Jerico] and cursed it, and alle hem 
that bylled it a$en. 1430 I.vdc. Story oj Thebes dj in 
Dorn. Archit. Ill. 47 A porche bylte of square sions. 148a 
C ax ion Deter. Brit. 14 lie bylded Cauntcrbury. 15*6 
Pilgr. Perf W. dc \V. 15311 138b, Jerico, Hay,ami Gahaon, 
whichc y pagans buylded. 1S41 in Turner Set. Rec. 
Oxford 164 Standyngs now made and buyldyd or here¬ 
after to be made and buyld for the said fayre. 1362 J. 

11 kvwood Prcn‘. <S- Epigr. 11867' 168 Roome was not bylt 
on one day. 1601 Chester Love's Mart. cx. <1878 27 At 
Mount Laladotir lie built his Tent. 1644 Evelyn Mem. 
(1857) I. 75 A castle builded on a very steep cliff. 1718 
Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 11 . liii- 78 The houses are 
tolerably well built. 1794 S. Williams / 'ermont 138 When 
the Indian builded his bouse. 1861 Flor. Nightingale 
Nursing 18 Vour house must be so built as that the 
outer air shall find its way. .to every corner of it. 

b. build up. 

c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 1535 Priam, .byld vp a bygge towne of 
[>e bare vrlhe. 1400 Caxton Eneyaos Ixv. 166 Af thys cyte 
ben many in double who bttykle it vppe. 1611 Bible 2 
Chron. xxxii. 5 He/ekiah built up the wall that was broken. 
Mod. It is far easier to pull down than to build up. 

c. build a fire , gun, nest, organ, railroad, ship. 
1567 Triatl Treas. 1850) 9 Synce Noe's ship W as made, 

and builded. 1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. iv. xii. 4 Swallowes 
haue built in Cleoj>atra's Sailes their nests. 1651 Proc. 
parliament No. 123. 1910 A Vessel 1 ..built at Swanscy. 
1789 G. White Selbome xliit. (18531 151 A pair of honey 
buz/ards built them a nest. 1805 South ev Madoc in Azt. 
iv, Fires arc built before the tents. 1852 Seidel Organ 21 
In 1576, an organ with..a back-choir was built at Bcrnan. 
a 1856 Longf. Building S/npg^ Thus, said he, we will build 
this ship ! i860 AH V. Round No. 73. 545 The taste of the 
day is for guns that are built, not cast. 1883 Harper's A/ay. 
Nov. 939/1, 550 miles of railroad had been built. 1884 ibid. 
June 127/2 He often built his own fire. 

2 . absol. To erect a building or buildings ; ‘ to 
play the architect’ (J.). Of birds or other animals: 
To construct nests, etc. (Possibly the earliest in¬ 
stances may belong rather to sense 8.) 

c 1205 Lav. 29671 Al. .bigunnen. .to bidden bi han watere. 
r 1340 Gaw, 4- Gr. Knt. 509 Brydde3 busken to bylde. 1382 
Wvclif Esdra iv. 2 Bilde wee vp with you. 1413 Lvixj. 
Pylgr. Sonde v. xiv. (1483) 108 \ f thou . . arte a maister 
werker, couthest thou hildc withouien mater. 1S94 Shaks. 
Rich. HI, 1. iii. 264 Our ayerie buildeth in the Cedars top: 
1664 Gerbifr Counsel 104 All Owners, .whether they build 
or not. 1722 De Foe Plague > 1884' 294 The Ground was 
let out to build on. 1848 I . Hunt Jar Honey u\. 33 Budd- 
tug as if they were to live for ever. 1850 Tennyson /« 
Mem. cxv, The happy birds, that change their sky To build 
and brood. 

b. With certain ndvbs., build forms virtual 
compounds founded on this sense, but used trans. 
with the notion ‘to affect in such or such ways 
by building’. To build up: In obstruct (a doorway, 
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BROKE. 


1 . A confused disturbance, tumult, or turmoil; 
a quarrel. See also Bkclyie. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. 140 (R.)Wc shall make a great 
breull in Englande. 1548 Hall Chron . (i8ogt 272 The Erie 
of Warwickes faccion intendyng to set a bruiU in the coun. 
trey. 1571 Ascham Scholem . (Arb.i 158 In the middes[t] 
of the broyle betwixt Caesar and Porapeie. 1591 Shaks. 

1 Hen. VI, 1. i. 53 Prosper this Realme, keepe it from 
Ciuill Broyles. *664 H. More Myst. Into. 439 Filling the 
Empire with intestine Broils. 1797 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1859) IV. 173 Plunging us in all the broils of the European 
nations. 18x3 Scott Rokety ill. xxiii, Foremost he fought 
in every broil. 1876 Green Short Hist. iii. § 4 (1882' 130 
A tavern row between scholar and townsman widens intaa 
general broil. 

t b. To set in broil, on a broil. Ohs. 

1577 Hohnshed Chron. 1 . 73/1 The greeuons danger of 
setting things in broile. Ibid. IV. 204 To set things in 
broil..within this hir realme of England. 1603 Kxollks 
Hist . 7 'urkes (1621* 839 That warre, which would set all 
F.urope on a broile. 

2 . Comb., as broil-maker. 

1561 Stow Chron. an. 1104 *R.) Letting out the broyle- 
maker into France. 

Broil (broil), sb/ Also 6 broyle, 9 bruil. 
[f. Broil i».*] 

1 . A broiling, a great heat; a very hot state. 

1583 BabinctoN Command™, vii. 295 What broyles of 

scorching lust soever the mindeabideth. 1821 Mrs. Wheeler 
Cumbld. Dial. App. 8 My het bluid, my heart aw* in a 
bruil, Nor callar blasts can wear, nor drops can cuil. 

2 . Broiled meat; a grilled chop or steak. 

1822 KiTCHjner Cook's Orac. iv. 107 The Fat. .dropping 
into the fire., will spoil the Broil. 1861 Hughes Tom 
Broxon Ox/. 1 . iii. 45 Go and get me a broil from the kitchen. 

3 . Comb., as + broil-iron = broiling-iron. 

1567 Wills 4- Inv. K. C. fi 36 o) 11 . 266 One broule-Iron, 
vij speights, iiij pair of pottclipps. 

Broil (broil), vA Forms: 4 Sc. brul3e,broilye, 

4- 6 brule, 5 broille, brolyyn, broylyn, broyll, 

5- 6 broyle, bruyle,broile, 6 brooyle,6-7 broyl, 

6- broil. [Of uncertain origin and history : the 
form brule, which is not infrequent before 1500, 
appears to be the F. brule-r to burn (in OF. also 
bruller); but it is very doubtful what relation this 
brule bears to the general form bruyle , broyle ; they 
may be distinct words, or brule may be a conscious 
assimilation to the F. hitler. The form bruyle , and 
Sc. bruise, appear to be the OF. bruillir found in 
Godef. in the intrans. sense of 1 broil, burn ' (<bruillir 
de soldi) ; bniylc would become broyle, broil."\ 

11 . trans. To burn, to char with tire. Obs. 

*375 Barbour Bruce iv. 151 Assalit Within with fyre, 
that thame sa bru^eit. c 1375 ? — St. Georgis 456 He gert 
brandis of fyre [til hyme} bynde, To brule it wes lewit 
behynde. c 1440 Promp. Parr, 53 Brolyyn or broylyn, 
ustulo, ustillo, torreo. a 1450 Rut. de la Tour (1868) 49 
Ye shalle .. be broiled and brent, and sinke in the pitte of 
hellc. 1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 280/3 That he myght be 
brente and bruyled. c 1500 Partenay 2289 Ther paynymes 
were bruled and hrend entire, a 1533 Frith Disf>ut. Pur • 
gatory (1829' 115 He putteth them not away for broiling in 
purgatory. 1568 H. CiiAaTERis Pref. Lyndesay's IVks. iij b, 
To bruyle and scald quha sa euer suld speik aganis thame. 

2 . spec. To cook (meat) by placing it on the fire, 
or on a gridiron over it; to grill. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 383 He cowde roste, sethe, broille, 
and frie..and wel bake a pye. 1483 Cath. Angl. 45 Brule, 
assare. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man Hunt. 1. iv. 12 The 
first red herring that was broyld in Adam and Eves kitchen. 
1653 Walton Angler 57 Broil him Ichub] upon wood- 
cole or char-cole. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 
(1778)71 To broil Mutton Steaks. 1835 W. Irving Tour 
Prairies 117 An evening banquet of venison..roasted, or 
broiled on the coals. 1853 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 621 Our 
gridiron is only fit to broil small fish. 

3 . To scorch; to make very hot, to heat. 

1634 Rainbow Labour { 1635) 18 Let not his hot pursuit 
broyle him in an ^Egyptian furnace. 1718 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett. 11. xlix. 64, 1 was ..half broiled in the 
sun. 1818 Bvaos Juan 1. lxiii, That. .sun. .will keep..broil¬ 
ing, burning on. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. <$• It. Jmls. 1 . 268 
We turned back, much broiled in the hot sun. 

4 . intr. To be subjected to great heat, to be very 
hot. (Mainly in to be broiling, f01 to be a-broiling.) 

1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII , iv. i. 56 God saue you Sir, 
Where haue you bin broiling? Among the crow’d i'th’Ab- 
bey. 1642 H. More Song of Soul it. in. iv. xxxii, One of a 
multitude of myriads Shall not be sav'd but broyl in scorch¬ 
ing wo? 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. vii. (1804) 34 Before 
your age 1 was broiling on the coast of Guinea. 1883 
Leisure Ho. 148/1 Don’t keep us broiling here for ever 1 

b. intr. To grow hot; esp .Jig. to become heated 
with excitement, anger, etc. ? Obs. 

1561 T. Norton tr. Calvin's Inst. iv. xx, If they [Magis- 
tratesl must punish .. let them not broile with unappease- 
able rigor. 1627 P. Fletcher Locusts 1. xxiv, Meantime 
<1 burne, 1 broyle, I burst with spight). 1760 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy \ 1 . v, He broil'd with impatience. 1817 Byron 
Btppo Ixix, Her female friends, with envy broiling, Beheld 
her airs and triumph. 

c. Said of passion, emotion, etc.: To hum, 
glow, be ardent. 

1600 Ntu>e Metamorph. (N.) Love broyled so Within his 
brest. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 36 p 2 The secret Occasion 
of Envy broiled long in the Breast of Autumn. 

Broil, v . 2 Forms : 5-7 broyl, bruill, brooyl, 
6-7 broile, broyle, 8 ( 5 V*.) brulyie, 6- broil, 
[a. F. brouille-r ‘to jumhle, trouble, disorder, 


confound, marre by mingling together’ (Cotgr.), 
corresp. to It. brogliare to stir, disorder, embroil; 
cf. the It. sb. broglio 1 hurlie burlie, confusion, 
mingle mangle’, etc. ^Florio). Ulterior derivation 
uncertain: see Diez, Litlre, Scheler. 

Littr6 dike Diczi thinks the F.vb. identical with Pr. brucl- 
har,brothar,Cva. brollar 1 to bud,rise upand connected with 
OF. bruill , broel, broil, mod.Fr. breuil, * an enclosed piece 
of brushwood, matted underwood, or cut bushes for ani¬ 
mals,' found in lateL. in the Capit. de Fit Its (lucos nostros 
quos vulgus brugilos vocal*, med L. broilus, brolius , which 
is referred to the OCcItic brag*, brogi- territory, district 
(Thurneysens But most etymologists doubt the connexion 
of bronuler with this.] 

11 . trans. To mix or mingle confusedly. Obs. 

1401 Pol. Poems <1859) II. 6r Thou broylist up many 

lesynges, fior grounde of thin ordre. 1631 Hevwood Iingl. 
Eliz. 116411 187 The ahundance of bloua already spilt and 
broiled in the land. 

1 2 . To involve in confusion or disorder; to 
agitate, discompose (a person); to ‘ set by the 
ears’, embroil. Obs. 

1513 More Rich. Ill (1641' 405 He was sore moved and 
broyled with Melancolie and dolour. 1549 Chekf. Hurt 
Sedit. (1641) 16 Who. .intende to broyle the Commonwealth 
with the fiame of their treason [with an allusion to Broil 
t'. 1 ]. 1585 Jas. I. Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 21 To translate it well 
and best, where I haue bothe euill, and worst broyled it. 
1642 Bp. Durham Presentm. Sihismatie 4 Contentious ones 
..broyling the world in this manner. 

3 . intr. To be or to engage in a broil; to contend 
in a confused struggle, irregular fight or strife. 

4-1567 Turberville After Misadv. Good Haps (R.) The 
barck that broylde in rough and churlish sease. 1592 Wyk- 
lev Armorie 81 Couragious John of Gaunt Like Priam s 
sonne strong broyling mid bis foes. 1883 Pall Mall G. 15 
Oct. 4/r He was always broiling with his chiefs, constantly 
in debt. 

4 . trans. To put into a broil, to embroil. 

1857 Heayvsegf. Saul U869* 243, I shall not hurry him, 
nor broil myself. 

Broiled /broild), ///. a. [f. Broil vf + -kd.] 
Made very hot, scorched, charred ; spec, grilled. 

c 1440 Protnp. Parx\ 53/1 Broylyd [A’, brolyyd], ustulatns. 
Ibid. Broylyd mete, or rostyd only on the colys. 1483 C.\x- 
ton Gold. Leg. 249/1 This brente and bruled laurence. 1542 
Boordf. Dyetary xviii. 11870' 277 Bruled meat is harde of 
digestyon. 1586 Cogan Haven Health cxlviii. (1636) 146 
Broyled mcate is hard of digestion. 1611 Bible Luke xxiv. 
42 A piece of a broyled fish. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. \ 
Merck, t. ix. 275, I should like a broiled pheasant. 

Broiler 1 s broi*lai . [f. Broil vA + -frL] 

1 . One who or that which broils ; spec, one who 
cooks by broiling ; also said of a very hot day 
(cf. roaster , scorcher'). 

1671 J. Webster Met a Hog r. ii. 31 He was a great Broyler 
in Gefiers Kitchin. 1750 [R. Pultock] Life P. Wilkins 
xxxiv. (1883* 94/2 When the broilers began to throw the fish 
about. 1817 8 Corbett Rest’d. U. S. 11822) 12, July 27. 
Fine broiler again .. We spent a pleasant day ; drank .. of 
milk and water. Not more flies than in England. 

2 . spec. A chicken for broiling. 

x886 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. 14/1 Of these [chicks 1 about 
seventy-five per cent, live and grow to be broilers. 

Broiler 2 (broi loj . [f. Buoil v.~ + -er *.] One 
who stirs up or engages in broils or quarrels. 

a 1660 Hammond Whs. IV. 544 tR.) What doth he but 
turn broiler and boutefeu. 1841 Orderson Creol. viii, yt 
Due impression alike on the civil and the military- broiler. 

t Broi'lery. Obs. rare. Forms: 6 broilerie, 
broylery. [a. F. brouillcrie , f. brouiller to broil: 
see-ERY.] Dissension; strife; disturbance,disorder. 

x<ai More in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 82 1 . 200 The arch¬ 
bishop of St. Andrewis putteth all his possible power.. to 
rere broilerie, warre, and revolution in the Realme. 1528 
Wriotheslev in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. xl. 79 To pass his 
promise on such sort, .might, .make much broylery. 

Broiling (brorlii)), vbl. sbP [f. Broil vP + 
-iso 1 .] 'Hie action or process of exposing to 
scorching heat; spec, grilling. Hence + broiling- 
iron, a kind of Dutch oven, 

£-1440 Protnp. Pan >. 53 Brolyynge [A” broyl ingel, ustulacio. 
a 16x9 Donnf. BiathanA 1644I 140 How much [contributed] 
Saint Laurence to his broyling, when he called to the Ty¬ 
rant, This side is enough, tumc the other, and then cate? 
1837 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ. II. 271 Between broiling and 
roasting the chief difference is in the temperature. In 
roasting, the heat is moderate, and slow in penetrating : in 
broiling, it is brisk and rapid. 156a Richmond, Wills 11853) 
163 One bmlinge iron, viij<A 1615 Markham Eng. Housew. 
70-1 Take your Broyling-iron, I do not mean a Grid-iron 
(though it be much used for this purpose), .but a Plate iron 
made with hooks and pricks, on which you may hang the 
meat, and set it close before the fire. 

tBroi'ling, vbl. sb. 2 Obs. rare- 1 . Forms: 6 
brewlynge, brullynge. [f. Broil v 2 + -ing 1 .] 
Disturbance, dissension; embroilment. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . cccl. 560 The great brullynge 
that was than in Gaunt. Ibid, ccccxxxii. 759 A newe brew¬ 
lynge in Flaunders. 

Broiling (broMitj), ppl. a. [f. Broil zl 1 ] 

1 . That bums, scorches, makes very hot. 

1555 Fardle Facions 1. i. 24 The broyling heate. 1617 
Hif.ron Wks. II. 84 Scarcely is the cup gone from his 
mouth, before he feeleth an increase of his broyling drought. 
1810 Byron Blues ti. 36 To be sure it was broiling. 1865 
TaoLLOPK Belton Est. xiii. 150 There is a broiling sun. 

2 . That is subjected to great heat, that is very 
hot; spec, that is being grilled. 

1648 Gage West. Ind. i. fi 655) 2 Which only can and must 


deliver their scorching, nay broyling souls. 1813 Bvron 
Br. Abydos 11. xv, Ask the squalid peasant how llis gains 
repay his broiling brow 1 1853 Kingsley Hypatia x. 117 

Tne savoury smell of broiling fish. 

3. quasi -adv.y as in broiling hot. 

1840 Hoon Up Rhine 229 A broiling hot excursion up the 
country. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 180 We stopped 
here about ten minutes. It was broiling hot. 

Broi'lingly, adv. [f. Broiling ppl. a. + -ly.-] 
In a broiling manner. 

1S85 M. Bund 'I'arant . xiii, It was a broilingly hot day. 
t BroiTly, a. Obs. rare- 1 , [cf. Fr. bruilli, pa. 
pple. of bruillir ‘ to be burnt’ (Godef.),] ? Broiled. 

c 1400 Maundf.v. ix. (1839* 107 It is 3k alle broylly, as tho 
it were half brent. 

t BroiTment. Obs. rare. Commotion, dis¬ 
turbance, embroilment. See Brulyiement. 
BroiTy, rare- 1 . [? f. Broil sbA + -y 1 .] 
Full of broils, tumultuous, stormy. 

1594 Carkw Tasso (1881) 77 Stormes of broylly whistling 
iarre, Whom natiue caues foorth from their intrayls send. 
Brok, obs. form of Brock, Broke. 

Brokaded, obs. form of Brocaded. 

+ Bro'kage, brocage. Obs. Also 5 broch- 
age, 6 broc-, brok-, broakadge, 6-7 broakage, 
brokeage. [In A Fr. brocage, also bregage, in same 
sense: see Broker.] 

The following meanings are given in dictionaries, or indi¬ 
cated in some of the quotations: in many of the latter the 
exact sense cannot be fixed, so that they are not here sepa¬ 
rated. I n most cases the word has an ill favour, cf. ‘ jobbery \ 

1 . a. The trade of a broker ; the transaction of 
commercial business, as buying and selling, for 
other men. b. The premium or commission of 
a broker, Brokerage; the gain or profit derived 
from acting as agent, middleman, or intermediary. 
C. The corrupt farming or jobbing of offices; the 
price or bribe paid unlawfully for any office or place 
of trust; frequently mentioned as an abuse in early 
limes, d. Trafficking in match-making, in the 
marriage of wards, etc. e. Procuracy in immo¬ 
rality, pimping, f. ‘The trade of dealing in old 
things, the trade of a broker ’ (J.). 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 267 A mayden is maried 
borw hrokage .. hi assent of sondry partyes and syluer to 
bote, r 1383 Wvclif Set. H’ks. 111 . 280 Symonyentis in 
beneficis. ,bi brocage maade to mene persones for to haue 
ony beneficis of J?e cbirche. C1386 Chaucer Milleres 7 '. 
189 He woweth hire by meenes and brocage. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. in. 92 Vscrye and Auerice, and oper false sleithes 
In bargeyns and in brocages. 4-1440 Rom. Rose 6973, 1 
entremet me of brocages, 1 make peace and mariages. 1456 
in Rel. Ant. II. 239 Now brocage ys made oflycerys, And 
baratur ys made bayly. < 1460 Fortescur Abs. fr Lint. 
Mon. xiv. (18851 144 Northai [Suytours] shall be importu- 
nite or brocage optaync any vnresonable desires. 1555 
Bardie Facions I. v. 50 Their women in old tyme. had all 
the trade of occupiying, and brokage abrode. 1584 Whet¬ 
stone Mirror for Mag. 31 An other sort by brocadge 
bringeth him in debt. 1577 Hf.llowes Guenara's Ep. 125 
To ryse to it by brokage or corruption. 1579 Spenrf.r 
Shepk. Cal. Ded., It served well Pandares purpose for the 
bolstering of his hawdie brocage. 1591 M. Hubberd 851 
Shameles flatterie, And filthie brocage, and unseemly shifts, 
1600 Rowlands Lett, Humours Blood 11. 55 Vserie sure is 
requisite and good, And so is Brokeage, rightly vnder- 
stood. 1603 F lor 10 Montaigne (1634) 489 By the brokage 
or pandermng of the lawes. 1611 Beau.m. & Ft.. Philaster 
V. iii, If a man had need to use their valours, he must pay 
a brokage for it. 16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 148 Their occupa¬ 
tions, brocage nnd vsury. 1618 Barnevelt's Apel. Civb, 
Our last borrowed money is at x6, and three in the hundreth 
for brokeage. a 1618 Sylvester St. Lexvis 448 That after- 
Judges. .From Bribes and Brokeage might be warned fair. 
1623 Favink Theat. Hon. vit. i. 198 By the base brokage 
and close contriuing of the Qneene. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 
4 Without the crafty Brocage of the longue. 1648 C. 
Walker Hist. Pol. Relat. \ 1 The Parliament payes 30030A 
Broakage. 1656 J. IIarringiON Oceana (1700' no Find 
better preferments without his Brocage, a 1680 Butlf.r 
Rem. (1759) L 428 Though the Crown is forced to pawn all 
its own Jewels to them for mere Brokage. 1683 D. Smith 
Constantinople in Mi sc. Cur. (1708 Ill. 38 They [Jews] are 
of great use and service to the Turks, upon accompt of 
their Brocage and Merchandise. 1755 Carte Hist. Eng. 
IV. 78 Not a fitting thing for a clergyman to be concerned 
in a brocage of such a nature. 

2 . Comb., as brokage-money. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Did., Corretage, broakage money. 

t Bro kaly. Obs. Also brocaly, brocale. 
A broken piece, broken pieces. (Cf. Brockle.) 

c 1440 Protnp. Part*. 52 Brocale, or lewynge of mete [1409 
brokaly of mete], fragment urn. Ibid. 428 Releef or brocaly 
of me te. frogmen turn. 

Brokaol, erroneous f. Brockle, in Protnp. Parv. 
Broke (brJuk), sb. Forms ; 1-2, 4 broc, 6-8 
brok, 8-9 {dial.) brock, 5- broke. [OE. broc 
* misery’, and gebroc * fragment’, f. brecan{ pa. pple. 
ge-broceti) to Break. The later lengthening of the 
vowel may be from the inflected dissyllabic forms 
broces, brocu, etc.: cf. the pple. broke, broken, for¬ 
merly briken. Brock remains dialectally.] 

+ 1. That which breaks ; affliction, trouble, 
misery. Only in OE. 

r 888 K. ^LFaED Boeth. xxxix. § xoGodnyle for his mild- 
heortnesse nan unaberendlicc broc him ansettan. 9; 'jxBlickl. 
Horn. 59 Ealle pa sar Rnd ha brocu he se man to x«ceapen 
is. 1061 in Thorpe’s Diplom. 389 Gefreod tcghwylcere un- 
eahnesse ealles woroldlices broces. 








BROKE. 


BROKEN. 


f 2 . A piece of anything broken off; a fragment; 
e.g. of bread or food, broken meats, remains. Obs. 

m6o Hatton Gosp. Matt. xv. 37 pat to lafe wtes of J>ani 
broccan 1^975 G\ gebroca ; <-1000 Ags. G. *ebrote], 

hys naman seofan wilian fulle. 1507 Ii ill of Bedy/l { Somer¬ 
set Ho.) A parcell of a broke of woodc. a 1568 // r enving of 
Jok 4* Jenny x, Bannatync Poems 1O0 Quhen yc haif done, 
tak hame the hrok. 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 211 (Jam.) 1 
neither got stock nor brock. 1847-78 Halliwell, Brock, a 
piece or fragment. U r est. 1863 Ha rnes Poems Dorset Dial. 
Coll. nt. 101 Wi’ brocks an’ scraps to plini well out. 

f 3 . A breaking of the skin or body; a wound; 
a rupture. Obs. 

c i^So Med. J/.S. in Arch.ro!, XXX. 381 llennebanc rote 
Of ye broc is mych bote. 1535 Covekdalk Lev. xxiv. 20 
Broke for broke, eye for eye, tothe for lothc. a 1563 Becon 
A Vw Cateeh. (1844) 94. 

+ 4 . A breach of the law ; a crime. Oh. 

1481 Reynard <1844)92 Hadde I knowen my self gylty in 
ony feat or broke. 

o. pi. The short-stapled wool found in certain 
parts of the fleece, when 'broken’ or sorted. A 
fleece consists of two main kinds of wool dis¬ 
tinguished by the length and strength of the fibre; 
the sorts which are long and suitable for combing 
being called ‘ matchings ’ or * combing-sorts the 
rest 1 short wools ’ or * brokes \ The spinning of 
the two sorts is by different processes, Nee Noils. 

1879 Standard 22 Apr., Wool and Worsted. Bradford.. 
Noils and brokes are slow of sale. 1883 Daily .Yews 3 Sept. 
2/6 Noils and brokes are in rather better request. 1885 V. 

H. Bowman Struct, Wool 352 Gloss., Brokes, short locks 
of wool found on the edge of the fleece in the region of the 
neck and belly. 

Broke, obsolescent form of Broken. 

1 . Used occasionally for Broken ///. a . 

C138 0 Wyceif Serai. Scl. Wks. 11 . 14 Leepfullis of broke 
1 V, c ® t, T *463 Bury Wilts (1850* 41 To recompense broke 
silvir I had of his. 1647 H. Moke Song of Soul iv. v, Bodies 
disjoind, broke glasses they esteem. 

2. esp. in comb. 

c i* 3 ° Halt Meid. 25 Witlese be,isles dumbe and broke 
rugget ibuhe toward te eor 3 e. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vn. 
131 Blindeor broke-schonket (B. vi. 138 broke-legged). 1440 
Protnp. Pam. 53 Broke bakkyde.^Aw/*. 1470 Harding 
Chron, civil iii, Brokebacked and bowbacked bore. 1627 
May Lucan v. (R.) Broke-wmded tnurmers, bowlings, and 
sadd grones. 

Broke br<? «k , v. [In form the base of broker , 
brokage, broking. An AFr. vb. abrokcr occurs in 
Liber A /bus (a 1419) 2S8.] 

+ 1 . inlr. To bargain ; to negotiate ; to traffic. 

1496 Dives /jr Paup. tW. de W.ivh. xxi. 308 [They! thus 
bargeyne & broke about the syngynge of the masse, that 
may not be solde ne bought, as men do in byenge & sel- 
lynge of an horse. j6oi Shaks. All's Well m. v. 74 He .. 
brokes with all that can in such a suite Corrupt the tender 
honour of a Maide. 1611 Cotck., Brouillon, one that broakes 
in euery thing, whereby he may get but a pennic. 1625 
Bacon Riches , Ess. (Arb.) 237 'I nc gaines of Bargaines, are 
of a more doubtful! Nature; When Men shall, .broake by 
Seruants and Instruments to draw them on. 

1 2 . trans. To retail, traffic in. Obs. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanic 111. xi. 227 But to retaile and 
broke anothers wit. 

3 . inlr . To act as broker, agent, or go-between, 

a 1652 Brome City Wit n. ii. Wks. 1873 1 . 303 Prithee 

what art thou ? or whom dost thou serve, or broke for? 
a 1666 Fanshawk tWebstcri We do w ant a certain necessary 
woman to broke between, Cupid said. 

Broke, obs. form of Brook sb., v. 

Brokel, obs. form of Brockle a. brittle. 
Brokelempe, -hempe, obs. ff. Brookume. ' 
t Brokelet(te. Obs. rare. [app. dim. of 
broke !, Brockle fragments.] A fragment. 

*838 Elyot Bxblioth ., Analectes, he that gadereth vp 
hrokelettcs. 1563-87 Foxe A. 4- M. II. 328 Twelve luauuds 
full of brokelets and offalls. 

t Bro keling. Obs. rare- 1 , [app. f. broke!, 
Brockle a. or sb. + -ing.] Fragment. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxxlv. 121 Where he sholde liappc 
to ete the releef or brokelynges of hts brode. 

Broken brJu-k’n), ///. a. For forms see 
Break v. Used adjectively in many of the senses 
of the verh ; esp. the following: 

I . Separated forcibly into parts; in fragments; 
in pieces. (The resulting damaged state is often 
the main notion.' 

(737 Chart. sEbcl/utrd in Cod. Dipl. V. 45 To brocenan 
beorae.] 1383 Wyclif Isa. xxxvi. 6 Lo ! thou tristist on this 
brokun staf. e 1500 Lancelot 240 The tronsions ofo brokine 
sper. 1535 Coveroai.e Ps. xxxfi]. 12, I am become like a 
broken vesselI. 1634 Bp. Hall Occns. Med. cx. Wks. f 1808) 
203 A ihin, uncovered roof., dark and broken window's. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. iv. 60 Three broken oars. 
, ®3 a Bk la Beche Geol. Man.2 05 Polypifers occur .. rolled 
and broken, as on an ancient coast. 1868 J. H. Blunt 
Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 327 A few broken walls and the roofless, 
unglazed churches. 

D. Broken bread, meal , victuals , etc.: frag- * 
ments of food left after a meal, etc.; by extension 
applied to remnants of drink, as broken ale , beer. 

1382 Wyclif Mark viii. 20 How many leepis of brokene 
mete 3c token vp? 1530 Palsgr. 201/2 Broken meat ,frag- 
ments, 1591 Pekcivall .V/E Diet., Escurriduras , the drop¬ 
ping of a cup, broken drinke, reliquiae. 1594 Plat Diuerse 
nnv Exfer. 13 Others doe soke chippings and other crustcs 
of bread in broken beere. 1639 T. L)e Grey Compt. Horse . 
man 11a Wash the places with broken beere. 1675 Hobbes 
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203 With broken meat and wine himself to feed. 
1876 Miss Braudon J. Haggards Dau. II 15 No sign of 
unwashed tea-things or broken victuals. 

c. In some cases broken gives a specific sense 
to the combination, as broken tea, tea-siftings ; 
broken granite, granite reduced to a size fit tor 
road-making; broken-coal, a special size of coal, 
t d. fig. Dissolved. Obs. 

* 53 ? Batimer Semi, 4- Rem. (1845) 307 GradouMy to re- 
member them with some piece of some broken abbey. 

2 . Kent, ruptured, torn, burst. 

1377 Langl. PI. B. v. 108 pat barjen] awey my bolle 
and my broke J?'. r. broken] .schcte. Hid. ix. 9 i He. .biddeth 
pe negger go for his broke clothes. 1535 Covfkualk Jer. 
**: *3 'ue and broken pities, that holde no water. u 77 
Holinshed Chron. IfI. 845'. Old bosen, broken shorn" 
!64i !ernes de la Ley 43 b, Old and broken apparel!. 
I /f° { ~ lt ' H - xxix. His .. dirty shirt, and broken 

silk stockings. 

3. Of organic structures: a. Having the bone 
fractured ; b. having the surface ruptured. 

/ 1 .^ 4 ° Cursor M. 8087 (Fairf.) WiJ> crumpeled knees an<l 
brokm bak [v. r. boce on bak]. 1562 J. Hlvwooo Pros'. A- Ef>. 

» jSA 7 ) 113 Broken head. 1600 Shak's. A. I.. 1. i. i- 4 H CP 
that escapes me without some broken limb**. i 7 i 2 Aiu»v>n 
, 433 * 6 They often came from the ( ouncil table 

With broken Shins. 1753 Chambers t>< 7 . Sapp. v . Broken, 
Among horse-jockics, broken knees are a mark of a stumMcr. 

4. Shattered ; said of water whose coherence as 
a mass has been destroyed by striking against an 
object, or whose surface is broken. 


4793 S.MEATON Edystone £ 271 Sufficiently sirong t<« re. 
sist the falling broken water. 1804 A. Duncan Mariner's 
C hron.' II. 77 A dreadful, hollow', broken -ea. 1867 S.mvih 
Sailors li-ord-hk.. Broken // titer, the contention of cur¬ 
rents in a narrow channel. Abo, the wa\e,s breaking on 
and near shallow*. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Poeket-Bk. \ 1. 

*d. 2* 216 In a boat outside lhc broken water. 

5 . Crushed or exhausted by labour, etc.; with 
strength or power gone ; enfeebled. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxxi. 117 The ladycs were sore u cry J 
and broken of theyre ionge vyage. 1577 Holinsu ED Chron. 

I. 165/1 4 he old broken yeeres of mans life. 1615 G. Sandys 
Treiv. 118 Such a number of broken persons, .by reason of 
their strong labour and wenke foode. 1758 Lady M. W. 
Montague Lett. cvi. I\. 98 Sir Charles Williams, who I 
hear is much broken both in his spirits and constitution. 
1864 Tennyson Ln. A>d. 705 Kuoch was so brown, so 
bow’d, So broken. 

6 . Crushed in feelings by misfortune, remorse, 
etc. ; subdued, humbled, contrite. 


1535 CovERDAt.K Ps. l[i|. j 7 A broken and a coni rile hert 
<0 (iod> shall thou not despise. 1642 Rogers Xaaman 61 ( 

Try whether, .your selves grow daily lowlier,meeker, broken- 
ner. 1652 Needham ir. Seldens Mare Cl. 68 The Kings 
courage was so broken, a 1718 Penn Life Wks. I. icx^She 
was exceedingly broken, and took an Affectionate ami 
Reverent Leave of u<. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. u. vii. 

194 How beautiful to die of broken-heart, on Paper. 1858 
Robertson Lcct. 269 Happy is the man not thoroughly 
broken by disappointment. 

7 . Reduced or shattered in worldly estate, finan¬ 
cially mined ; having failed in business, bankrupt. 

J S 93 SitAKs. Rich. 11 , 11. i. 257 The Kings growne bank¬ 
rupt like a broken man. 1602 T. Kiizherbkkt A pel. z 9 
Cradock had byn a broken Merchant al>ouL Italic. 1714 
Fllwooo Autooiog. 11765^ 257 He might thereby repair his I 
broken fortunes. 1753 Richardson Grandison 11781) NT. i. 

7 There may be many ways., of providing for a broken 
tradesman. 1863 Geo. Kliot Rontola 1. xvi. ( 18S0.1 I. 225 j 
To mend the broken fortunes of his ancient family. 

8 . Reduced to obedience or discipline, tamed, 
trained. Often with in. 

1805 Southey Madoc in AU. iii, The FJk and P.ison, 
broken to the yoke. 1844 Reg til. \ Ord. Army 380 A Horse 
.. notified .. to be properly broken. 1861 Pai.gravf. Gold. 
Treasury 308 A language hardly yet broken in to xerse. 1 

9 . Broken man. Scotch Laio and Hist. One 
under sentence of outlawry, or living the life of 
an outlaw, or depredator, chiefly in the Highlands 
and Border districts ; broken-clan (see quot.). 

1528 MS- Caligula in Tytler Hist. Scot. 11864) 11 .348 
Divers radis to be maid upon the brokin men of our rcalmc. 
1594 Sc. Acts 13 Jas. I’l § 227 Daylie beirsebippes of the 
wicked thieues and limmers of the Canoes and surnames 
following, .broken men of the surnames of Stewarts, a 1649 
Dkumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jns.T Wks. <1711)95 Athousand, 
all borderers and broken men. 1818 Scott RobRoyxxvi, He 
.. took to the brae-side, and became a broken-man. 1820 
— Abbot xxxiv, Sote. A broken clan was one who bad no 
chief able to find security for their good behaviour, a clan 
of outlaws. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. vi. 174 The result was 
probably to fill the country with ‘broken men 

10 . Violated, transgressed, not kept intact. 

1605 Armcn Poole upon F. <1880) 14 A broken Uirgine, one 
that bad had a bame. 1697 Dryokn Virg. Georg, tv. 713 
The sign Of Cov'nants broke. 1800 24 Campbell Lines on 
Poland 84 This broken faith Has robbM you more of Fame. 
a 1840 C. H. Bai eman Hymn, * Glory, glory, glory When 
mercy healed the broken law. 1878 Morley Diderot I. 274 
The broken oaths of old days. 

11 . Having the ranks broken ; routed, dispersed. 
1810 Scorr l.iuly of L. 1. xxxiii, Now leader of a broken 

host. 1850 Prescott Peru II. 330 The governor despised 
the broken followers of Almagro. 

12 . 1 laving continuity or uniformity interrupted, 

a. of a line : Abruptly altered in direction ; 

turned off at an angle. 

1721 Bailey, Broken Radiation is the breaking of the 
Beams of Light, as seen through a Glass. 1753 Chamreks 
Cycl. Snpp ., Broken Ray, in dioptrics, the same with ray 
of refraction. 1828 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. xxxii. 319 


T lie antenna* broken i vi/. when the main body of the an 
tenna form* an angle with the first joints*. 

b. ol the surlacc of ground, etc.: Intersected 
with ravines or valleys; uneven. Also, broken up, 
ploughed, stripped of turf. 

1599 Hakluyt Pay, 11.11.131 Beiwetne them both broken 
ground. 1782 W. Gilpin /f 2 >v* ( 17S9 21 By broken ground 
ue mean such as hath lost it’s turf, and discovers the 
iiakcd soil. 1826 Disraeli / 7 r\ City vm. iii. An open hot 
broken country. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage i f2 The 
C arihaginian cavalry and elephants extricated themselves 
. .from the broken ground. 

c. of states or conditions : Interrupted, disturbed. 

1712 Addison Speet. No. ti; .• 21 Broken Sleep. 1848 
M WAUL ay Hist. Lug. 1 . 4 jo Hi* 1 cm that night was broken. 

Cl. of weather; 1 nscttlcd, uncertain. 

‘793 ^ M ’ : ‘\ TON Ldystoite L. § 275 T he weather continued 
broken till Saturday. 

13 Fragmentary, disconnected, disjointed, in 
patches. 

1820 Scott / vanhoe i, Here the red rays of the sun shut 
a broken ami discoloured light. 1845 Darwin I 'm. .\<it. \i. 
(18701 249 (>n 1 he two great continent* in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, but not in the broken land of Europe between them. 
1849 Ruskin Stv. Lamps vi. § r. 16? Broken masses of pine 
forest. 

a. of time ; Interrupted; ‘odd*. 

1621 (Quarles Argttlns -v P. 1678 I mrod., The fruit* of 
broken hour*. 1667 Preys Diary io"S\a y, It being a broken 
day, did walk abroad. 1754 Chatham Left. Sephexv iii. 16 
Mr. Addison’s paper*, to be read veiy frequently at broken 
times. 1827 Hare l>uesscs Ser. 1. • 1873 1 He would have 
made a broken week of it. 

b. ol sound, voice, and the like : Uttered dis¬ 
join tcclly, ejaculated, interrupted. 

* 53 ° Palsgr. 307/1 Brokyn a*ones*peche is, abrupt. 1609 
Bible ' Dnuay Sum. ix. 5 Ifihe trumpeting sound in length 
and with a broken tunc. 1719 De Foe ( rnsne 1840 1 xv. 
260 He rejieatcd it in tlie. .same broken words. 1731 Port - 
b-p. Boyle 145 bight quirks of Musick, broken and uneven. 
l 853 rah. Sights 1 Rtldg. t 514 llervoicemucb broken wit li 
sob*. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekytl ii. 23 He spoke with 
a husky, w hispering, and somewhat broken voice. 

c. of language; Imperfectly spoken, with the 
syntax incomplete. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. l \ \. ii. 263 Breake thy minde to m** 
111 broken English. 1685 Lomi. Gaz. No. 2093.4 A Fieiv h 
man..speaks broken English and Dutch. 1870 (/Estrange 
Miss Mitford I. v. j ■ 4 hour letters of Mr. Klop*tock in 
broken English. 

14 . Produced by breaking, severed. 

c 1200 / >v«. Colt. Hom.yx pc brokene bo^es. 1535 Cover- 
dale Acts xxvii. 44 On broken pece* of the shippe |so 1611]. 
i860 Tyndall Glae. 1. $ 9. 61 Broken fragment* of rock. 

b. Not whole in amount; fractional; not‘round’. 
Broken number ; a fraction. 

154a Recokdk Gr. Aries <1575* 319 A Fraction in deede is 
a broken number. 1600 MS. Act . St. John's Hosp. Canterb., 
Rec. of the deathe of brother Barton and syster Brooke for 
broken wages vs. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace in. Wks. V1II. 
355 This new-creaietl income of two millions will probably 
furnish 665,000 1 ] avoid broken number*'. 1868 Milman 
St. /'aid's vii. 153 In one month .. it yielded no less than 
j^5o besides broken money. 

c. Incomplete ; fragmentary ; imperfect. 

*634 Canne Xcicss. Scp<tr. <1849' 1*0 Such broken stuff, 
not worthy of any answ-cr. 1656 Burton's Diary 118281 1 . 
8i There may be a broken title. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
i. In trod. 6 Broken Traditions. 1813 Byron Giaour xliii, 
This broken tale was all we knew. 

15 . Of colours : Qualified or reduced in tone by 
the addition of some other colour or colours. 

1882 Printing Times 15 Feb. 35/1 Another way of regard¬ 
ing the tertiary colours is to contemplate them a* broken 
hues, that is, colour* degraded by the addition of their 
complementaries. Looked at thus, olive is a broken blue. 

+ 16 . Of music; a Arranged for different in¬ 
stilments, ‘ part ’ (music); concerted, {obs. Shak* 
sperc appar. played upon the phrase, b. Cf. sense 
13 b, quot. 1731. 

|Cf. 1597 Morley Intrcn! Mas. 97 margin, The plainsoog 
of the Hymne Saluaior muudi. brokeo in diuision, and 
brought io a Canon of thre parts in one,by Osberi Parsley.] 
1599 Shaks. Hen. I v. ii. 263 Come your Answer in broken 
Musick ; for thy Voycc is Mosick, and thy English broken. 
1600 — A. K L. 1. ti. 150 To *ec this broken Musicke in 
his sides. 1606 — Tr. 4- Cr. m. i. 19 Pan. What Musique 
is this? Strr>, I doe but partly know sir: it is Musicke in 
parts. Ibid. 52 Here is good broken Musicke. 1625 Bacon 
Masques 4 * Tri., Ess. lArb.) 539. 1626 — Sylva $278 So 

likewise, in that music w hich we call broken-music or consort- 
music, some consorts of instruments are sweeter than 
others. 

II. With adverbs : sec combs, of Break v. 

17 . Broken-in, broken-off, broken-np. 

1837 Marry at Olla Podr. xxxlv. Broke-in horses. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Per. IV. Iv. 131 This broken-off fragment. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr.Pract. Agric. II. 247 Winter potatoes 
on broken up grass land. 

b. Broken-down, (a.) reduced to atoms, de¬ 
composed; /.) decayed, ruined ; whose health, 
strength, character, etc. has given way. 

1817 J. Scott Paris Revis. fed. 41 75 His poor broken- 
down animal. 1827 Blackiv. Mag. Oct. 432/r A half-drunk 
horse-couper, swinging to and fro. .on a bit of broken-down 
blood. 1839 47 ToDn Cycl. Anat. 4* Phys. III. 48S.'x A 
mass of broken-down epithelium. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast 
xxi. 63 Broken-down politicians. 

III. Combinations. 

18 . General comb. : chiefly parasynthetic, as 
broken-ended, -footed\ fortuned , - handed, - headed, 
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were ragged, roue, and lay led. with brode hulches [» 1335 
bunches) on here bak. 1600 Darrell True Karr. n A 
foul ugly man with a white beard and a great Kulch on his 
brest. 1634 Brereton Travl (1844* I, Dromedaries are 
ugly creatures, bulches behind and before. 1747 Hooson 
Miner t Diet. M ij. Ore, growing out on Knobs and 
Bulches. 

t Bulch, sb.- Obs. rare- 1 . = Bulchin. A term 
of endearment. 

f *6*a Ford Witch Edm. v. i, So that mybulch Shew but 
his swarth cheek to me, let earth cleave.. I care not. 

t Bulch, v. Obs. [prob. a variant of Bulge v. 
See Bulch sbl, also Bougk v., Bilge v.] 

1 . trans. To stave in (a ship); — Bulged. 1. 

15B3 Stanvhurst /Eneis t. (Arb.) 21 Wher Ilionus was 

shipt.. And what vessel Abas possest.. Were bulcht by bib 
lows. 1586 l Hooker Girald. Irel. in fief inshed II. 94 2 
He might, .bulch the. .ships if they'durst anerre the coast. 

2 . inlr. To swell onl; Bulge v. 3. 

i6xx Cotgr., Piece poictreuse, a peece oif coyne that rises, 
bulches, or beares out in the middle. 

+ Bulchin. Obs. or dial. Also 4 bulehyn, 
() 8 bulching. [Variant of Bulkin ; cf. Bulch sb~ 1 

1 . A bull-calf. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 174 For ten mark men sold a litille 
bulehyn. 1573 Tusser flush, xxxiii. {1878) 74 Lamb, 
bulchin, and pig, geld vnder the big. 1637 Hkywood 
7 up. Sf Jo Wks. 1874 VI. 272 Wonldst thou not bane some 
Bulchin from the herd? 1727 Bradley Pant. Diet. I, 
finicking , a word used in some Counties for a Calf. 

2 . Used as a term of contempt or reproach. 

1617 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarr. iv. iv, The 
bulchins will use the Irish captain with respect. 1638 
Ford Fancies mi. iii, Roguery, brokage and roguery, or 
call me bulchin. 

3 . Used as a term of endearment. 

*633 Shirley Gamester iv. i. How is't, Bulchim? Would 
you had been with us. 1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crete, Hide hint , 
a Chubbingly Boy or Lad. 1725 New Cant. Diet. 

Bulck e, Bulcking, obs. f. Bulk, Bulkin. 
Buld;e, obs. f. Build v. and sb. 

BuIdcrston(o, obs. form of Bouldek-st<l\t:. 
Buie, obs. form of BoiljA, tumour, swelling; 
Bul, Obs., falsehood ; Bull sb.* 

Buie, dial. var. of, Bulle, Boul. 

Bulge (brdd* ,sb. Also 7 bouldge, buldge. 
[ME. bulge, a. OF. botilge (also bouge , or ad. F. 
bulga leathern knapsack, bag, of Gaulish origin. 
Sense 2. iii which there is a variant Bulch, may 
have been influenced by Botch sb.K Boucn sb'; 
sense 3 seems to be a recent formation from the 
verb. Sense 4 = Bilge, still belongs to the Fr. 
bouge, but the history of its introduction into 
English is not known.] 

11 . A wallet or bag, tsp. one made of hide; a 
skin-bottle, a pouch, a purse ; = Bougk sb. 1 1. Obs. 

cia3o Mali Me id. 35 |>e bitte hat beoreS forfS as a water 
bulge. 1623 h A VINE Tneat. Hon. 111. xiii. 523 The Crownes 
Reuennues .. wherewith she would fill her ownc Bouldges. 

t 2 . A hump. Cf. Bulch, Botch, Bough. Obs. 

<1400 Vwaine 4 Gain. 260 A ful grete bulge opon his bak. 

3 . A bulging, an irregularly rounded protuber¬ 
ance. 

1741 Monro Anatonty 131 A large Tuberosity, or Bulge 
of the Bone appears. 1856 Kane A rH. E. \p. xxix. 306 They 
have the characteristic bulge of the carbonate-of-lime sta. 
lactile. 1861 Wright Ess. Areh.ro/. !. iv. 50 A bulge in the 
walk Fe Coni k Plent. Geo/. 240 A mountain-chain 

consists of a great plateau or bulge of the earth’s surface. 

4 . The bottom of a ship’s hull. (Now generally 
superseded by Bilge.) 

162a R. Hawkins Coy. S. Sea <*847* 13s Shippes have 
beene put in danger .. by a hole made in the bulge. 1689 
Land. Gaz. No. 2168 '4 T he Turkey Mereluint was. .driven 
ashore, where she slav'd in her Buldge. C1850 Rudtnt. 
Nayig. (Weale) 101 Bulge or Bilge , that part of the ship 
which she bears on most when not afloat. 

6. Bulge-water, -ways = Bilge-water, -wavs. 
>735 Desaculilrs in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 48 The Stench 
and foul Air from the Surface of the Bulge-Water, 1777 
W. Wright ibid. LXVIJ. 508 By some called the bulge- 
water tree, e 1850 Rudint. Navig. (Weale) 116 The heel .. 
is cleated on the bulgeways. 

Bulge (b»ld,3), v. Also 6 boulge. [f. Bulge 
sb .; see the variants Bilge, Bougk, Bulch vbsi] 

11 . fra ns. To stave in the bottom of a ship, 
cause her to spring a leak Bilge v. 1. Obs. 

*563-87 Foxe A. tjr M. 281/1 In which fight.. were three 
of the Genowaies ships both boulged and soonke. 1686 \V. 
oe Britaine Hum. Prnd. §9. 46 Labouring to buoy up a 
sunk Ship of anothers, IheJ bulged his own Vessel. 178a 
in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (18461 VII, Add. iv, Fearing, from 
the great swell, .it [the wreck] might bulge the ship. 1821 
Byron To Murray 7 Feb., Falconer's skip was bulged 
upon them, 
b. transf. 

1827 Hone Every-day bk. II. 1341 It was not a fair fall, as 
only one shoulder had bulged the ground, 
f 2 . reft, and inlr. Of a ship : To suiter fracture 
in the bilge ; to strike {on or againsf) so as to 
damage the bilge. Obs. 

*58* J* Bell ffaddon's Anstv. Osor. 452 b, So doe they' 
also in the same shyppe bulge themselves most of all. 1595 
Sir A. Preston in Hakluyt's Coy. Ill. 579 The rest bulged 
themselves. 1611 Beaum. & IT.. Scorn/. Ladyuu i, Forc'd 
hy a tyrant storm, our beaten bark Bulg'd under us. 169s 
Luttrell Brii/Ref. (1857) HI. 508 The Henry., bul/d 


upon a rock, and lost all her cargo. 1774 Golds.m. Hist . 
Greece 1 , 275 Their vessels..bulged furiously' one against 
the other. 1796-7 Coleridge Poems (1862' 13 It bulged on 
a rock, and the waves rushed in fast. 1807 Robinson 
A reh.rol. Grtrca iv. xviii. 403 The ship received no damage 
hy bulging against rocks, 
b. fra ns/. 

167Y Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 348 If.. Planetary' Bodies 
should bulge and fall foul one upon the other. 

4 II. Connected with Bulge sb. 2, 3, protuberance. 

3 . inlr. To form a protuberance, to swell out ; 
esp. in an irregular, clumsy, or faulty manner; 
e. g. as a wall of which the surface projects beyond 
the top and bottom. 

1677 Moxon Meek. Exert. (L.), The side of a wall ..that 
bulges from its bottom or foundation, is said to batter. 1703 
Maundrkll Journ. Jems. <17211 Add. 10 The thin crust of 
Salt upon the surface bulged up. 1787 G. White Selborne 
ii. 6 An oak .. bulged out into a large excrescence about the 
middle of the stem. 1833 L Taylor Fanat. vt. 165 If the 
dyke of despotism had not bulged and gaped. 1868 
Lockver // eavens led. 3) 211 The globe of Mars .. bulges, 
like our Earth, at the equator. 

4 . trans. 'To make protuberant. 

1865 Sir J. Hehschki. in Intel/. Ohserr. No. 46. 248 By 
bulging them upwards.^ 1866 Morning Star 22 July A 
purse bulged with Austrian florin notes. 

Bulged (bzdd^d), ppl. a. Also 5 bolgit. [f. 
Bulge v. + -kd 1 .] 

1 . Forced into a protuberance; swollen. 

1436 Pol. fWnts 118591 II. 155 They com .. With Ixilgit 
scrums ful craftly. 1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. I. 21* The 
«rack'd wall, bulg'd and bow'd. 187a Ruskin Eagle's N. 

§ 86 The wood-carvers .. adopted this hulged form, 
t 2 . Of a ship: With the bottom or sides stove in. 
1618 Bolton Floras (1636* 315 The huge Armada, bulged, 
and split in the fight. 1730 6 Baii.lv, Bulged [spoken of 
a ship] when she has struck off some of her Timber upon a 
Rock. 1790 Beaison Nar>. 4- Mil. Mem. I. 276 As she was 
bulged he could not bring her off. 

t Budget. Sr. Obs. [a. OF. boulgettc. Cf. 

Budget.] A pouch. 

CX550 BallouK Practicks (1754*-’35 'Jam.) Ane pair of 
bulgettis, ane barrow. 156a in Keith fhst. 217 (Jam.) Cof- 
ferns, bulrettis, fardeilis. 

Bulginess r bHd,sines), [f. Bulgy + -ness.] 
The quality of being bulgy. 

1883 Sat. Rev. LV. 497 [Umbrellasl rolled up tight and 
not brought into use and bulginess. 

Bulging brrld.jjitj , vbl. sb. [f. Bulge v.] 

11 - The staving in of the bottom or sides of a 
ship. Obs. 

1611 C01 gr., En/oncement , a sinking, a hnlging. 1648 
Herrick Hesper. I, 31 Nor wrack or bulging thou hast 
cause to feare. 1755 .Magens Insurances 11 . 17 When a 
Ship, .is in danger of bulging. 

2 . A becoming protuberant, swelling out. 

*753 .Hogarth Aval. Beauty ix. 49 By their bulging too 
much in their curvature. 1847 9 Tout) Cyct. Aunt. * Rhys. 
IV. 246/1 The appearance of bulging presented by the dis¬ 
tended capsule. x88z Vines Sachs' Bot. 303 Ramification 
takes place by the bulging out of lateral cells. 

3 . conrr. A protuberance ; a swelling. 

1831 R. Knox Clot/net's Anat. 425 This bulging is named 
the Additamentum pedum Hippocampi. 1854 Woodward 
Molluse a 11856' 152 Animal with .. eyes on bulgings at the 
outer hases of the tentacles. 

Bulging,///. a. [f. Bulge v.+ -ing-\] That 
bulges or swells out; bending outward, projecting, 
protuberant, swelling; baggy. 

x8ta Woodhol'se Astron. x. 80 The bulging equatorial 
parts of the terrestrial spheroid. 1851 KiNGSLry I 'east iii. 
45 He was dressed in a ..fustian jacket ..with bulging, 
greasy pockets. 1859 R- Bvk ton Centr. Afr. in Jml. R. 
G. S. XXIX. 101 Irregular bulging lines of rolling hill. 

Bulgy brrld^i), a. [f. Bulge sb. + -Y 1 .] Swol¬ 
len, clumsily or undnly protuberant. 

1848 Dickens Domhev 290 A man with bulgy legs. 1859 
Sala Pw. round Clock 11861)61 Third-class umbrellas are 
dubious in colour .. bulgy in the body. 1879 Browning 
Martin Relph 74 The bulgy nose and the blood-shot eyes. 

|| Bulrmia, mod.L. form of Bulimy, q.v. 
Bulimic (bi«li*mik\ a. [f. prec. + -ic.] Symp¬ 
tomatic of bulimy; voracious. 

So Buli-mious (bi/di mias), a. [see -ous], having 
a voracious apj>etite. 

i854Badh am Halieut. 130 ITic bulimic propensities of the 
callionynms. 1885 F. Hall in N. V. Nation 4 June 466 
The bulimious Doctor [Jobnsonl would not have transacted 
his feeding so porcinely and perspiringly. 

Bulimong, variant of Bullimono, 
llBulimus (bi«bi-m//s). PI. bulimi. [mod. 
Fat., a. Gr. /Sot/Ai/xos, occurring only as a sb. (see 
Bulimy), but perh. regarded as an adj. with sense 
‘ having a voracious appetite ’.] The scientific 
name of a genus of terrestrial gasteropods. Hence 
Bulimiform (bi/dumlfaim), a. 

1830 I.YELL princ. Geof. 1 . 384 Terrestrial shells, chiefly 
helices and spiral bultmi. 1854 Woodward Molfusca 11.165 
Aehatina Varieeata .. shell imperforate, bulimiform. 1866 
1 ate Brit, Molhtsks iv. 164 The animal is bulimus-like. 

Bulimy (bi; 7 *Hmi\ Forms : 7 boulimie, 7-8 
boulimy, (8 boulomee, Qbullimy), 7- bulimy. 
See also etymology, [ad. Gr. flouAi/iia, f. 0ot/- 
intensive prefix (properly combining form of /SoDs 
ox) -f- Af/ior hunger; sometimes adopted as bou- 
limia. The synonymous Gr. @w\ifi 6 $ was adopted 


in ined.L. in the incorrect form bolismus , whence 
OF. bolisnte , both used by Trevisa ; and in 17th c. 
appears as boulime and as boulimos. The 
mod.Fat. form bulimia is now generally used in 
medical works, though bulimus also occurs.] 

1 . died. 1 A morbid hunger, chiefly occurring in 
idiots and maniacs . . the so-called canine hunger’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. vu. xlv. (1495) 358 Bolismus 
is inmoderate and vnmesurable as it were an houndes ap- 
petyte. Jbid. xv m. xxvii. 786 Houndes haue contynuail 
Bofisme, that is inmoderat appelyte. 1598 Sylvester Du 
Bartas (1608)aio One while the boulime, then the anorexie 
..rage with monstrous ryot. 1651 Fuller Abel Rediv. 
(1867) I.222 Me fell into a most devouring and unsalable 
bulimy. 1661 ho\v.LLHist.Anim.qMin.ybs The boulimos 
and dog like appetite. 1679 Plot Staffordsh.Gf&fi) 301 A 
strange Boulimy.. seized one Brian Careswell .. who would 
knaw and eat both Linnen and Woollen. 1720 W. Gibson 
Dispens.v 1.111.(1734)155 Continuing too long in them., 
may cause a Bulimy or Dog-appetite. 1751 R. Brooke 
Gen. Practice Physic (ed. 3) II. 193 A Bulimus Is a Disease 
.. wherein the Patient is affected with an insatiable and 
perpetual Desire of Eating. 1780 Beck lord Biog. Mem. 
Painters 19 Hemmcline, who had long been troubled with 
a boulomee, or voracious appetite. 1880 Beale Slight 
Aihn. 74 Boulimia ,. may be due to a very irritable state 
of the nerves of the stomach. 

2 . Ac 

1654 Fuller Comm. Ruth (1868) 135 The boulimie of all- 
consuming Time. 1696 Monthly MercuryW I. 83 The French 
King has had .. such a Bulimy after Money. 1705 Hicr- 
krixgii.i. Priest-Cr. 11. iv. 44 There is enough left to glut .. 
any that has not.. an Ecclesiastick Boulimy. 1833 Hood 
ICks. (1862) 11. 440 Novel reading is to some constitutions 
nsoriof literary bullimy,pr unnatural appetite. i834SoLTHtv 
Doctorw ii, First cousins of the motn who labour under 
a bulimy for black-letter. 1853 H. Rogers Eel. Faith 144 
One incessant bulimia for idolatry'. 

Bulis, Sc. pi. form of Boul sb. Obs. 

Bulk <,bz>tk) ,sbA Forms: 5 bolk'e, 5-7 bulke, 
6 buleke, boulke, bowlke, .5-6, <j Sc. bowk, see 
Bouk), 7 bulck, (boak), 6- bulk. [Of compli¬ 
cated etymology. The coincidence in meaning 
with OX. *buiki, Icel. bdlki * heap, cargo of a 
ship’ Vigf.), Da. bulk lump, clod (cf. mod.Icel. 
bulka-st to be bulky), suggests that the word, 
though not recorded before 15th c., may (in the 
senses ' heap’, ‘cargo’) be of Scandinavian origin. 
Within a few years of its first api^arance, bulk 
occurs in the senses ‘belly, trunk of the body’, 
due app. to confusion with Bouk, which word it 
has entirely superseded in literary Knglish. (Cf, 
however, the Flemish bulck 1 thorax’ in Kilian.) 
The sense of ‘size’ (branch HI) seems to have 
been evolved chiefly from the notion of ‘body’, 
though it may be partly due to that of‘heap’or 
* cargo’. The form beak, used by N. Fairfax 1674 
indiscriminately with bulk in the sense of 1 magni¬ 
tude’, is apparently :—MF., bolkl] 

I. Heap, cargo. 

11 - A heap ; spec, the pile in which fish are laid 
for salting. Obs. exc. in phrase in bulk (see c). 

c 1440 Promp. Pars*. 43 Bolke, or hepe, cumulus. 160a 
Carew Cornwall 33 a, Pilchards arc first salted & piled vp 
.. vntil the superfluous moysture of the bloud & salt be 
soked frum them : which accomplished, they rip the bulk 
& saue the residue of the salt. 1725 De Foe Toy. round 
World 11840) 297 All the gold they found .. should be put 
together in a bulk every night. 

b. The cargo of a ship ; a cargo as a whole ; 
the whole lot (of a commodity). Phrase, 7 'o break 
bulk {see Bkeak v. 43). 

1575 in Hist. GlasgcaoixZZi) 117 Broking bowk [ofa cargo]. 
1626 Sir R. Bovle in Lismore Papers (1886) II. 190 T0 
keep them from breaking Bulck, and from selling their 
goods at an vndervallue. 1776 T. Paine Com. Sense (1791) 
58 The premiums to be in proportion to the loss of bulk to 
the merchants. 1884 Harper s Mag. June 51/3 Until this 
is done the bulk of his cargo can not be broken. Mod. The 
bulk is not equal to sampfe. 

c. In bulk (of fish, etc. : lying loose in heaps, 
without package. To load (a ship) in bulk : to put 
the cargo in loose, when it consists of wheal, sail, 
or the like. 7 o sell In bulk: to sell the cargo as 
it is in the hold ; to sell in large quantities. 

1727 Dk Foe Eng. Tradesm. .\x. <1841) I. 195 There was 
an old office erected in the city of London for searching & 
viewing all the goods which were sold in bulk. 1769 Fal¬ 
coner Diet, Marine (1789’, She is to be laden in-bulk; as 
with com, salt, etc. 1848 C. Johns Wk. at Lizard S3 This 
process is continued until the pile is several feet high. .The 
fish are now said to be * in bulk’. 1866 Rogers Agric. -V 
Prices I. xxiv. 619 Wine .. sold either in bulk or by retail. 

II. Senses belonging to Bouk. 

+ 2 . = Bouk i, 2. The belly ; also the trunk, the 
body generally. Obs. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babets Bk. (1868) 145 
pen ley hulke, chyne, & sides, to-gedirc. 1533 Elyot Cast, 
ffelth (1541 > 89 *1 he boulke, called in lalyii thorax, whiche 
conteyneth the brest, the sides, the stomake, and entrayles. 
1570 Levins Man ip. 187 V* Bulke, thorax, 1575 1 ’urbehv. 
Bk. Venerie 215 They kill and smoother them, or breake 
their bulckes with the force. 1594 Siiaks. Lncr. 467 His 
hand .. May feele her heart ..Beating her bulke. 1632 
Heywooo Iron Age 11. m. i. Wks. 1874 111 . 392 My sword 
through Priams bulke shall flie. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 
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in. 782 His Bulk too weighty for his. Thighs is crown. 1718 
Pope Iliad xu 458 His arm and knee his sinking bulk sustain, 
t b. A dead body, carcase. Oh. 

1575 Torberv. Bk. Venerie 175 Lettc the hruntesman take 
out of his wallet .. small morsels, and pul them into the 
Bulks of the hare. 161a Heywood Apol. Actors (184D 20 
See a Hector .. trampling upon the bailees of Kinges, 1637 
Rutherforu Lett. No. 141 (1862) I. 336 Christ shall.. mow 
down His enemies & lay bulks .. on the green. 

c. With some notion of 4: A body of great 
proportions, a huge frame (chiefly with adj. im¬ 
plying large size); also fig. 

1587 Greene Poems (1861) 285 Trees Whose stately balks 
do fame th‘ Arabian groves. 1606 Shaks. Tr. O. iv. iv. 
130 Though the great bulke Achilles be thy guard. 1624 
Hey wood Captives n. ii. in Bullen O. Pi. IV, That grand 
maister Of mechall lusts, that bulke of brothelree. 1718 
Pope Iliad xvir. 837 Behold the bulk of Ajax stands, And 
breaks the torrent of the rushing bands. 1821 Shelley 
Adottais ii, He had adorned and hid the coming bulk of 
death. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixx. 11 Dark bulks that 
tumble half alive. 

+ 3 . irons/, a. The hull or hold of a ship ; of. 
Gcr. bauch. b. «Bouk 2 b; ? the main body or 
nave of a church; cf. Body 8 a. (Possibly the 
sense may be ‘ crypt’, cf. It. buca, Tommasco s 
Diet.), c. The part of a vehicle fitted to receive 
the load; cf. Body S b. Buck s/k 5 3. 

11450 Lonelicu Grail xxviii. 180 Thanne to ]> e bowk of 
be schippe gan he gon. 1518 trill 0/Setwode (Somerset 
Ho.), Bowlke of the same churchc. 1546 Strype Keel. 
Mem. I LApp. A. 9 And so was it Jthe corpse] reverently 
setled in the bulk of the chariot. 1611 Cotgr., Vaisseau 
diun navi re, the bulke, belfie, or bodie of a ship. 165a 
Needham tr. Se Idea's Mare Cl. igi The rest of the bulk of 
their Vessels .. was cover’d with Hides. 1678 Load. Gaz. 
No. 1269/3 Her Bulke Is still kept entire. 

III. Size: cf. 1 and 2 c. 

4 . Magnitude in three dimensions ; volume. 

^1449 Pecock AV/r.v.xv.565 To make this hook, .eny oner 

greet bolk. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <y Selv. To Rdr., To 
another thing that was earlyer and Bulkier, and tosomwhat 
still that was more betimesand nioreof Boak. 1736 Buillr 
Anal 1. i. 27 What is the certain bulk of the living being 
each man calls himself. 1795 Southey Vis. Maid Orleans 
291 Below, the vault dilates Its ample bulk. 1816 Scot r 
Anliq. xxv, ‘ I hope it’s bowk enough to haud a' the gear 
1825 M'Culcoch Pol. Keen. 11. it. 141 Theylgold and silver! 
possess great value in small bulk. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
57 Sea water is denser or heavier, bulk for bulk, than fresh 
water. 

b. csp. Great or considerable volume. AUo fig. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 771 Rather thin and small than of 
Bulk. 1669 Penn No Cross xi. § 3 Wks. 1726 1. 332 Tis 
Vanity .. for a man of Bulk and Character, to despise an- 
other of Less Si/e in the World. 1798 Ferriak lllnstr. 
.Sterne Hi. 58 The bulk of his materials generally overwhelms 
him. 1855 M acaulay 111 st. Eng. HI. 457 The facility and 
assiduity with which he wrote are proved by the bolk .. of 
his works. 

5 . A mass ; the collective mass of any object. 
Often csp. a large mass. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. m. 203 The last Use of 
rcdargution did not lie .. against the whole bulk of Popery. 
1658-9 Col, Briscoe in Burton's/?/flry( 1828* IV. 204, I was 
as much against confirming the laws in a bulk as any man. 
1658 Ussiiek Ann . vi. 15? Locking their ships close to¬ 
gether, and making one bulke of them, a 1718 Pens Tracts 
in Wks. (1726) 1 . 815 Those who distinguish the Tree in the 
Bulk, cannot with the like Ease discern every Branch. 1842 
1 ennyson Edw. Morris 11 ATudor-chimnied bulk Of mellow 
brickwork. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1856) 260 A 
similar bulk of lamp oil, denuded of the staves, stood 
Ifrozcn] like a yellow sandstone roller. 

6. Greater part, or, in relation to number, the 
majority; the main body. (Sc. bonk ; cf. Body 9.) 

Ii66a Geriulk Princ. 37 As for the main bolk of Palaces, 
its true some have a greatness in plainness.] 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 124 * 3 Prints .. calculated to diffuse good sense 
through the Bulk of a People. 1752 Hume Pol. Disc. 1. 4 
Ihe bulk of every state may be divided into husbandmen 
and manufacturers. 1837 Hr. Martiseau Soc. Amer. III. 
279 The bulk of the Presbyterian clergy are as fierce as the 
slave-holders against the abolitionists. 1866 Bright Sp. 
Irel. 30 Oct. (1876) 188 The bulk of his land has only been 
about half cultivated. 

Bulk (bulk), sb.- [Not recorded hefore late 
16th c. Etymology doubtful: Prof. Skeat sug¬ 
gests ON. bdlk-r , bplk-r beam (= Balk), which 
might perhaps give ME. *bo/k, and mod. Eng. bulk ; 
there is also an OE. bole a ‘gangwayof a ship’, 
supposed to be a parallel form to bealca , Balk. 
Cf. ‘ Bulbar . . a Beam or Rafter, Lincolnsh.’ 
(Bailey. J 

A framework projecting from the front of a 
shop; a stall. 

1586 Praise 0/ Mnsicke 44 'I he tailor on his bulk, the 
shomaker at his last. 1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. i. 226 Stalls, 
nnlkes, Windowes, Are smother’d vp. 1680 Vind. Conform. 
Clergy (ed. 2) 50 Leave him under a Bulk whetting his 
crooked Knife. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. <1815) 156 
During the heats of summer, he commonly took his repose 
upon a bulk. 1875 Hamerton Intell. Life xi. ii. .jefc A 
cobbler in his bulk was out-and-out his master. 

t Bulk, sb.* Obs. slang, [cf. Hulk Eli.] ..See 

quota.) 

1673 R. Head Canting A etui. 35 Bulk and File. The one 
jostles you whilst the other picks your pocket. 1721 in 
Bailey. *725 .Veiv Cant. Piet., Bulk, an Assistant to a 
File or Pickpocket, who jostles a Person up against the 
Wall, while the other picks his Pocket. 


Bulk (bidk), v. ! [f. Bulk j//J, giving a number 
of unconnected or loosely connected senses.] 

1 . itilr. To be of hulk ; to present an appearance of 
size; to be of weight or importance, til. and fig. 

1672 W. Cakstares in Story Life 27 Other things would 
be so far from bulking in our eyes that they would evanish 
and disappear. 1725 Wourow Corr. 11843* HI. 211 Your 
loss, .bulks not with me in comparison of that of the public. 
1832 Carlyi.k in Frasers Mag. X. 384 Anyone of whom 
bulked much larger in the world's eve than Johnson ever 
did. 1859 (i. Wilson E. Forbes iv. 91 For us. .of this genera¬ 
tion, the years between 1831 and 1855 must bulk large. 

2. 7h bulk up. : to swell up, rise in hulk or mass. 

* 55 I Kecokde Path-v. Knmt’l. \. Def., The middle partes 

nothcr bulke vp, nother shrink down more then the bothe 
endes. 1601 Bi*. Barlow Pefencc /16 That corne hath 
bulkt into a slennne, and branched out into armes.. I neiicr 
heard or read. 1883 J. Parker in Homil Month. Oct. 18 
A few coins, .shall lmlk up into quite a surprising ottering. 
f o. brans. 7 b bulk out ; to swell out, stuff out. 
(In quot. 1553 the word may be = Bolk, belch.> 

1540 Hyrdk Fives' Instr. Chr. Worn. (1592- F vi, One of 
Sathans officers, that usest .. so many chosen meats at the 
ful, bulking out Capons. 1553 Bkende Q. Cut tins R. iij, 
uluch violence of toung and rashenes of worries, hulked 
out.. was nothing dies but a declaration and token uf bis 
trayterous haste, a 1641 Bi*. .Mount agi; A ( /s <y Mon. 116421 
457 most ancient Churches .. were .. like some kintle 
of ships .. bulked out upon both sides in the midst. 

4 . To pile ill heaps, as fish for salting. Cf. 
Bulk sb . 1 1. 

1822 G Woodlkv Seil/y 1 st. 1. vi. 154 Pilchards arc said 
to be bulked, when they are piled up in layers, on the pave¬ 
ment of the cellars. 1881 Scotsman 12 Apr. 3/1 Sour- times 
when seals are found in great abundance, they are ‘ bulked'. 

5 . Comm. To ascertain the bulk of. 

1883 Times 24 Mar. 6 Indian teas are ‘bulked’ by Her 
Majesty's Customs that is to say, each 1 best is opened and 
emptied, in order to ascertain the exact weight of the tea 
and of the package. Ibid. The Customs are not to blame 
for the bulking of Indian tea. 

t Bulk, v.- Obs. Also 4 bolk. [Origin un¬ 
known.] inlr. \ To beat. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18511 Aqhju ]>nir breistes can !>ai bulk 
[Fairf gon they bolk]. 

Bulk e, var. of Bulk Obs., to belch. 

Bulked biflkl , ppl. a. Also 5 y bolked. 
[f. Bulk sb . 1 + -kh-.J Having bulk, bulky ; esp. 
in comb, big-bulked. 

e 1420 Pa Had. on flush, tv. 891 A stalon as>c ybolked, 
brawny. 1583 Stanvhukst Poser. Lifaren, .Ends > \rb. 
137 In this caue the rakehels yrne twirs, bigge bulcked, 
ar hamring. 1623 Lisle .Elfrie on O. <y .V. T. 1 >ed. x.wii, 
How this bulked world unto thee l>owe>. a 1843 Southey 
Comm.-pi. Bk. Ser. 11. 325 Big bulked volumes of physic. 

+ Bulker 1 . Obs. slang. [Peril, f. Bulk sbi- 
-f-EKi, with the meaning ‘one who sleeps on a 
bulk’, * one who steals from a bulk'; of. Johnson 
Savage ^Wks. (1 787^ III. 325 * O11 a bulk, in a cellar, 
or in a glass-house, among thieves and beggars, 
was to be found Ihe Author of The tl'andercr*.] 

A low-lived person ; a pcilv thief; a street-walker, 
prostitute. Also Bulk sb.'* 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 91; 'Hie Bulker jostles 
them up, and the File doth the work. 1678 Four for 
Penny in l/art. .’disc. IV. 147 1 1 ).' He i- .. the common 
fender of all bulkers and shop lifts in the town. 1600 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Cnio, Bulker, one that lodges all Night 
on Shop-windows and Bulkheads. 1690 Suauwlll Am. 
Bigot in. 265 Her mother sells fish, and she is little better 
than a bulker, a 1705 'I*. Brown in J. Ashton Sot. Life in 
7 . Anne's Reign 83 In comparison of whom the common 
bilkers, and Pickpockets, are a very honest Society. 1790 
Bailev, Bulker, one that would lie down on a Bulk to any 
one; a common Jilt: a whore. 

Bulker- (btrlkoA [f. Bulk v. i^cnso 6) f 
-Kill.] (Sec quot.) 

1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., Bulker , a person employed 
to measure goods, and ascertain the amount of freight with 
which they are chargeable. 

Bulkhead (bzrlkhed . Also 7 bulkeshead. 
[App. f. Bulk sb.- \or its etymon + Hkad; 1 and 
2 may however be f. Bulk sb. ] in some sense.] 

1 . One of the upright partitions serving to form 
the cabins in a ship or to divide the hold into 
distinct water-tight compartments, for safety in 
case of collision or other damage. Collision bulk¬ 
head: the foremost bulkhead in a vessel. 

1626 Caft. Smith Accid. I ‘ng. Seamen 11 A quarter decke, 
the bulke, the bulkcshead. 1691 T. Hale Ace. New Invent. 
120 The Hull., shall be subdivided by other Decks and 
Bulk-heads. 1805 Nelson in Nicolas Disp.XX. 354 Ever 
since we have been prepared for Battle: not a Bulk .head 
up in the Fleet. 1884 Pall Mall G. 25 Aug. 8/2 She had a 
collision bulkhead and a bulkhead fore and aft. 
b. I tans/. 

1880 Huxley Cray-Fish iv. 157 The curious pillars and 
bulkheads which enter into the composition of the Endu- 
phragmal system. 

2 . Mining. (Sec quot.) 

1881 Raymonu Mining Gloss., Bulkhead, 1. A tight par- 
tition or stopping in a mine for protection against water, 
fire, gas. 2. 'I he end of a flume, whence water is carried 
in iron pipes to hydraulic workings. 

3 . The roof of a bulk or projecting stall; also 
the stall itself. Cf. Bulk sb.- 

172a De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 59 Resting hi> hand, .upon 
the bulkhead of a ship. 182? Scon Feveril III. xii. 213 
Suddenly placing him on the bulk-head, that is to say, the 


flat wooden roof of the cutler's projecting booth 1837 
Dickens PickstK xx. A small bulk-head beneath the taproom 
window, in si/e and shape not unlike a sedan-chair, being 
underlet to a mender of shoes. 1865 Thorfau Cape Cod 
y. 73 An old woman came out and fastened the door of her 
bulkhead. 

Hence Bu lkhea ded ppl. a., furnished with bulk¬ 
heads; partitioned off by bulkheads. 

1814 Ann. Reg. 79/2 The vessel was hulk-headed up fore 
and aft. 1856 K ane Arit. E.xpi. II. 311 A single apart¬ 
ment was bulkheadcd off amidships as a dormitory. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 29 Oct. 2 '1 The armed and bulkheaded mer¬ 
chant steamer giving a good account of the French man- 
of-war .. is an enticing picture, and has been much jietted 
and cackled about in some quarters. 

Bulkily brulkili , adv. [f. Bulky a. + -i.y-.] 
In a bulky manner. 

1886 Stevenson Pr. Otto n. xi\, lie grovelled bulkily 
upon the floor. 

t Bu lkin. Oh. [app. f. Bull sbP + -kin; perh. 
alter Du. or LG. Sense b. ( = Hui.cn Bulchin 2" 
may be a distinct word, cf. MDu. boclckijn , dar- 
ling (Venvijs and Yen lam ; also Bully sb. The 
form of the variants Hutch, Bulchin may possibly 
be due to the pronunciation of ihe Du. suffix in¬ 
dicated by its later spelling - lje{n . No other in¬ 
stance is known in Eng. of -chin as a variant of 
-kin*.] a. A bull calf; a young bull. b. Used 
as a term of endearment. 

I S83 Stanyhcrst .Ends 1. (Arh.i 39 My swceTe choise 
bulcking, iny force ami my power onlye. 1601 Holland 
Plmy xxvm. xij, A young white bulkin or steerc. 1616 
Surtl. & Markii. Country Farm 31 Bore-Pigs, Ramme*-, 
Bull-Cables, or Bulkins. 

Bulkiness birlkines . [f. Bulky + -ness.] 
The quality of being bulky ; largeness of volume. 
Used by Fairfax for ‘ extension*. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 6 Selv. 29 A ihiug being cleave 
some, not from its bulkiness, but inward emptiness mingled. 
1691 Locke Money Wks. 1727 II. 24 Wheat .. cannot serve 
instead of money; because of ii> Uulkiness. 1740 Gray 
Let. in Poems 117751 100 'I he Gothic character and bulki¬ 
ness of those volumes. 1848 Mill Pol. Fcon. 111. xix. § :* 
<1876' 368 The expense of transport .. is much affected b> 
the bulkiness of the goods. 

Bulking bHkiij , vbf. sb. [f. Bulk v .i + -i.ng *.] 
1 - The action or process of laying in heaps, or 
piling without package: also allrib. Cf. Bulk v. 1 
1602 CarK\ v Cornwall 53a, Pilchards., are first .salted 
piled vp.. in square heapes ..which they lerme Hulking. 
1881 Scotsman 12 Apr. 3 x Complaints, .made by those in¬ 
terested in the seal fishery against the bulking system. 

+ 2 . Bui.iDNi:, swelling out. Cf. Bulk v. ] 3. 

1599 M iNSttEt* Sp. Did. (1623 , Burma de tierra . {The 
root] is found out by the bulking out of the earth. 

1 BuTking,///.<*. Obs. nvc~\ [cf. HulkkrF] 
Meeping out on bulks; street-walking. 

1676 D’Uri k v Mad. Fitkle v. i. Now \s ill this damm'd 
bulking Quean be too witty for me. 

t Bu lkish, a. Oh. rare- 1 , [f. Bulk sb .I * 
-InH L] ()f considerable bulk, big. 

< 1660 Hist. Europe 434 in Burtons Diary (18281 111 . 54; 
He was a knight of the new order already, & grown very 
bu lkish considerable. 

fBuTksome, a. Oh. rare. [f. Bulk sb.\ + 
-komk; cl. Bouksdme.] Occupying space, bulky. 
Hence fBu lksomeness, magnitude, extension; 
Bulk inesn 1 >. 

1674 V Fairfax Bulke? Selv. 56 An Immensity, ora being 
boundless in its Imlksonmes-. 1708 M. Bruce Led. .5- Serf a. 
53 1 Jam. Where Christ grows ay bulksomer in the bosom. 
Bulky bn lki), sb. slang. A policeman. 

1827 Lyiton Pelham Ixxix, 'Hie bugaboos and bulkies. 
1841 — Nt. 9- Mom. \. ii, Inuuiries about your respecta¬ 
bility would soon bring the bulkies about me. 

Bulky bn lki), a. Also 7 boaky, bulkey, -ie. 
[f. Bulk stO + *y F] 

1 . Of large bulk, voluminous; occupying much 
space {csp. with a notion of excess). 

1687 1 . Brown Saints in Vpr. Wks. 1730 1 . 73 Will bang half 
a dozen such bulky fellows. 1774 Johnson in BosivelK 1831 * 
HI. x 15 If anything is too bulky for the post, let me have it 
by the carrier. 1879 Gladstone Glean. II. v. 213 This is 
a large but not a bulky biography. For the word bulky 
insinuates the idea of si/e in excess of pith and meaning. 

+ 2 . Having extension, occupying space. Obs. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 84 Suppose a being that is 
bulkic, and nothing about it that is so, or two beings that 
are bulky and nothing between them that is so. Ibid. 138 
Bodv being a .. boaky unthroughfaresom thing. 

|o. ? Pompous, * big’, self-imporlant. Obs. 

1672 Marvell Reh. TransP. 1. 7 A bulky Dutchman di¬ 
verted it quite from its first Institution. 1673 Ibid. 11.11674 
245 Otieof yuurbulkie Princes, who bad the Trumpet ready 
to sound whensoever he hit the Ball at Tennis. 

Bull ;bul), sb . 1 Forms: 3-4 bule, (3-4 pi. 
bullos, 4-5 -is), 5 bulle, 6-7 bul, 6- bull; also 
3*5 bole, 4 bol, 4 -5 boole, (5 bolle\ (8 Sc. dial. 
bill). [ME. bote boot/, app. a. ON. bole , boli\ 
cf. MEG. bulle v whence mod.G.;, MDu. bulle 
{both , l)u. bul, bol. There may have been an 
OE. * bulla , whence the deriv. bulhtc ‘bullock’, 
as the source of the ME. bule, bulle, and the 
modern bull, which do not fit phonetically the bole 
forms. Outside Teutonic, cf. Lithuanian bullus. 
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BULL. 


Prob. from a verb-stem found in some German 
dialects, ns biillen, biiilen to roar, perh. related 
by ablaut to fallen : see Bell vA.~\ 

I. Of animals. 

1 . The male of any bovine animal ; most com¬ 
monly applied to the male of the domestic species 
^Bos Taurus ); also of the buffalo, etc. 

c 1*00 Ormi.n 990 pt^re lac wass bide, & lamb, & bucket 
twa logeddre. a 1300 Cursor M. 10395 pc Lillies \v.r, bolys] 
tuelue he offrid sua. C1325 E. E.Allit . l\ B. 1682 A bc*t 
i«at he be, a bo! oper an oxe. c 1380WYCUF Scrrn. li. Sel. 
Wks. I. 150 A bole pat shal be kild goip in corn at his wille. 
1413 Lydg. Vylgr. Soiole v. xL (14831 102 The cruell horned 
l>ooTc. 1474 Caxton Chesse 112 A grete bole is suffisid with 
right a litil pasture, a 15*8 Skelton Image llypocr. iv. 
114 As gredy as a gull And ranke as any Pull. 1587 Cen- 
sure Icy all Subj. (Collier' 54 When the Captain could no 
longer withstand the King* importunities, he drank bul* 
blood, and died. <11649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Scot. 
(1655)42 The head of a Hull (a sign of present Death in 
these times) is set down before him. 1733 Pope Her. Sat. 

I. i. 86 Bulls aim their horns, and Asses lift their heels. 1786 
Burns Addr. Dei/ x, An' dawtit, twal-pint Hawkie’sgaen 
As yell's the Hill. 18x8 in Knight Once upon a Tone 11 . 
249 A bull is to be baited on Monday next. 

b. Bulls of brass, brazen bulls , as those that 
guarded the golden fleece, and I’halaris’ bull 
(proverbial as an engine of torture . 

6 x385 Chaucer L. C. IF. 1428 Two bolys niakid all of 
bra*. 1611 Beaum. it Fu Phi taster xu. 1, The point* of 
swurd*, tortures, nor bulls of brass, Should draw it from 
me. 16*1 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 1. i. All manner of tor¬ 
tures, brazen bulls, racks, wheels. 17*4 Swift Wks. 1841 

II . 4 To torment people, by putting them into a bull of 
bras* with fire under it. 

C. in phrases mostly proverbial : t He may 
bear a bull that hath borne a calf in allusion to 
the story of Milo of Crotona (see quot.). A bull 
in a china shop : the symbol of one who produce* 
reckless destruction. To take the bull by lhe 
horns', to meet a difficulty with courage. To 
show the bull-horn : to make a show of resistance. 

1539 Taverner Erasm. ProiK <1552' 10 He that hath 
lx>rne a calfe, shall also bearc a bull, lie that accustomcili 
hym selfe to lytle thynges, by lytle and lytic sha! be able 
to go a waye with greater thynges. 1833 Galt in Fraser's 
Mag. VIII.655 He shewed, when he ourst, the bull-horn. 
1841 Marryat Joe. Faith/, xv, I’m like a bull in a china- 
*hop. 1873 Tristram Mcab vi. 107 Determined to take the 
bull by the horn* .. I step]>cd forward. 

+ d. Hell bull. Applied to Belial. Ohs. 
a 12*5 Juliana 54 He pe kingene king belle bule haued 
oucrcuincn te dei belial baldest of helle. 

t©. Bull's head Sc. : *a signal of condem¬ 
nation, and prelude of immediate execution, said 
to have been anciently used in Scotland’ Jam.). 

1565 l.iNDESAY Pitscottic Chron. Scott, i 1728.117 ' j \.w. 1 The 
chancellor pre.*eniit the bullis head befoir the earle of 
Douglas. 1649 [*ee ij. a 1800 in Scott Minstr, Scot. Ford. 
<1803) II. 399 Jam.* If the bull's ill-ouien’d head Appear 
to grace the feast, Vour whingers .. Plunge in each neigh¬ 
bour's breast. 

2 . The male of certain other large animals, a* 
the elephant, alligator, whale, etc. f Butt of the 
river : sec i] u ot. v obs .). 

1615 G. Sandy* Trav, 99 IThe Nilus producethl Buis of 
the Riuerfso they writcinot much vnlike to those of the 
land, but no bigger than a calfe of halfe a ycarc old. 1725 
Dudley in /‘hit. Trans. XXX 11 1. 260 They [whales] gene¬ 
rate much like to our neat Cattle, and therefore they are 
termed Bull, Cow. and Calf. 1857 Cham tiers Inform. People 
I.716 Fight* usually take place when male whales nr bull*.. 
meet with rival*. 1886 Guii.lemard Cruise Marchcsa i. ig8 
The attitude of the bulls [seals] toward* each other becomes 
more peaceable. 

3 . Astrou. The constellation and sign Taurus. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xv. it, The golden rayes .. Of 

radyant Phebus .. Right in the Bull. 1607 Topskli. Ser¬ 
pents 755 Diana .. translated him into heaven, clo*e by the 
constellation of the Bull. 1728 Thomson Spring 27 From 
Aries rolls the bounteous Sun, And the bright Bull receive* 
him. 1868 Lockyer Heavens *ed. 3) 323 Aldeharan, the 
most beautiful star in the constellation of the Bull. 

II. Transf. senses of diverse origin. 

t 4 . - Bull-head, Bull-top n. Obs. slang. 

1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezo, Bull .. false Hair worn 
(formerly much' by Women. 

5 . Alining. An iron rod used in tbe process of 
blasting, b. » Clay-iron. Raymond Mining Gloss. 

1851 Coal-tr. Terms. Xorthutnbld. 4- Dnrh. 12 Filling a 
drill hole in wet stone with strong clay, and then driving 
a round iron rod (called a hull*, nearly the size of the hole, 
to its far end. 

0 . ? dial. See quot. 

i8&4 Leisure Hour Sept. 530/1 A huge whistle .. attached 
by pipes to a steam boiler .. is familiarly styled the ‘ bull ’. 

7 . slang. A crown piece, (cf. Bull’s-eye ii.' 

181* J H. Vaux Flash Diet.. Bull, a crown or five shil¬ 
lings. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xlvii, 1 Four halfbutls, wot 
you may call halfcrowns \ 

III. 8. Stock-Exchange Tsee Bear sbd S\ 
One who endeavours by speculative purchases, or 
otherwise, to raise the price of stocks. Bulls and 
Bears , the two different classes of speculators. 
Bull was originally a speculative purchase fora rise. 

l 7*4 C. Johnson Country Lasses 1. i. Von deal in Bears 
and Bulls. 1721 Cibber Re/nsal i, And all this out uf 
Change-Alley ? Every Shilling, Sir; all out of Stocks, Tut*, 
Bull*, Rams, Bear*, and Bubble*. 1761 Brit. Mag. II. 278 


The cuw turned into 'Change-a I Icy, which frighted not a 
little not only all the bull*, but the bear* too. 1818 Scott 
Kob Roy iv. The hum and bustle which his approach was 
wont to produce among the bulls, bears ana brokers of 
Stock-alley. 1880 F. Hall in 19 th Cent. Sept. 437 note. 
Can Mr. Bryant really have supposed financial bulls and 
bears to be peculiar to Wall-street, New York? 

b. altrib. 

1851 tllust. Lend. Xezvs 14 The bull party will not be 
able to carry on much longer. 1881 'hieago Times 1 June, 
The surrounding influences were . favorable to the * bull ’ 
movement. 1881 Mark Lane Express 8 Aug. 1085 The 
speculative movement which has. .exerted a 4 hull’ influence 
on the maize market. 

IV. Alt rib. and Comb. 

9 . at/rib. a. In sense of 1 male*. (Sometimes 
hyphened.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10386 (Gdtt.1, Togodd hegaue pelamhis 
to lottis, And to he pore men pc bole stottis \printed stoslis}. 
1462 Test. Ebor. <1855) II. 254 Et xxx bull-stirkus. 1396 
Shaks. i Hen. IF. 11. iv. 287 Falstafie, you ..roared for 
mercy .. as euer 1 heard Bull-Calfe. 1825 Adams Com pi. 
Serz\ 77 The meat of the bull-calf is generally firmest- 1861 
DuChaii.lU Equal. A/r.x ii. 170 We saw. .a. .bull-elephant. 
1863 Spring in Lapland 185 Certainly a bull elk is an awk¬ 
ward customer when brought to bay. x88o Daily Xezvs 8 
Dec. 6/7 One bull whale .. measured 48 ft. 

b. Of or pertaining to a bull, bull-like. 

1814 Sir R. Wilson Diary 1 1 . 336 Butting his head with 
bull rage and closed eye*. 1830 Marryat King's Own 
xxvi. You've *uch a bull neck. 1837 Carlyle Fr. AVr*. 11 . 
tv. \i. 190 A doom proclaimed, audible in bull voice, toward* 
the four wind*. 

10 . Simple combinations : a. attributive, belong¬ 
ing to or resembling what belongs to) a bull, as 
bull-hide , - house , -skin ; b. similativc and para- 
synthetic, ns bu/t-braggiug,-browed ,-face d, -fronted. 
- like, -necked, -voiced, adjs. ; c. objective with vbl. 
sb. or ppl. adj., as bull-bearing. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. \ Cr. 11, iii. 258 Bull-bearing Milo. 
1563 87 Foxk „■/. ^ M. 05961 1x70/2 The doltish braiues 
of these * Bull bragging hedfem.*. 1631 R. Ryfiei.d Dottr. 
Safa. 174 Hi* ’bul-browd-forlorne-duwne-cast haire cover¬ 
ing all his forehead. 1795 Wolcott iP. Pindar) Hair 
Pozvder Wks. 1812 111 . 298 1 et .. "bull-face Brudenell 
ruar. 1775 Phil. Trans. LXVI. 102 'The sea-lyon and 
lyuncs* are 'bull-faced, with long shaggy hair. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev, II. 11. v. 106 He i* of indomitable 
‘bull-heart; and also, unfortunately, of thick "bull-head. 
<•1205 Lay. 14187 Swa niuchcl lond. swa wule anes "bule 
hude . adchcs weies ouer-*pnedcn. 1297 R. Glolc. 116 
po carf he a bole hyde small al to a bong. < 1300 St. 
Brandan 93 With bole huden stronge y-nou y-nailed therto 
faste. 17x8 Pole Iliad vij. 268 With seven thick folds o'er- 
ca*t, Of tough bull-hide*. 1878 H. Stanley Dark ('out. I. 
.wi. 439 Well wrapped in bull-hide*. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon 475 'Bull-house, with two pens in it for bull 
calve*. 1859 R- Burton Centr. A/r. in Jml. R. C. S. 
XXI X. 321 The neck is 'bull-like, short, heavy, and broad. 
1673 Drvden I.ove in gunnery \. 11. i, When the Place 
falls, you shall be "Hul 1 -inu*tcr-Ccncral at Court. ?rz 1400 
Morte Arth. 1094 Bullchekkyde was b al bierne. 1647 
O.K\ eland Char. Land. Diurn. Maker (1677' 107 A Bull- 
neck’d Presbyter. 18x8 Scott Rob Royvi, Raslileigh, though 
strong in person, wa* hull-necked :ind cross-made, c 1400 
Yzvainc <V Gazv. 2440 Al the armure he was yn Was noght 
hot of a "bul-skyn. 1837 Caklyi.k Fr. Rev. I. vn. vii. 325 
The "hull-voiced Marquis Saint-Huruge. 

11 . Special comb. : bulls and cows (see quot.) ; 
+ bull-back pick-a-back; bull-bat, the Ame¬ 
rican Goatsucker Caprimitlgus Americanus) ; 
bull-beef, the flesh of bulls, also fa term of 
abuse; esp. in to bluster like bull-beef, as big as 
bull-beef elc. ; bull-bird — Bullfinch ; bull- 
boat, a boat made ofhides stretched on a wooden 
frame ; bull-comber, a dung-beetle 7 yp/uvus vul¬ 
garis ; bull-dance (sec quot.); bull-feast,a bull- 
baiting Eng.'; a bull-fight (Sp.); bull-tlesh,yf( r . 
brag, swagger; J* bull -fly. a stag beetle; bull- 
foot Bol.) Colt’s*foot 7 ussiltigo : bull-god, a 
god worshipped under the form of a bull; bull- 
hoof, Bol. v s>ee quot.); bull-man, a monster 
half bull half man ; bullmanship nonce-wd. , 
the art of lighting with bulls ; bull-of-the-bog. 
the bittern, from its booming cry ; bull-poll, the 
Turfy 1 lair-grass Air a arsfilosa ; bull - pout 
(American), a fish, ? ~ Bib sb.- ; bull-pump ^see 
quot.) ; bull-pup, a young bull-dog ; bull-ring, 
the arena for a bull-fight Sp.); the place where 
bulls were baited (Eng.) ; the ring to which a hull 
was fastened; bull-roarer, bull-rope (sec quot.',; 
bull-run, bull-running, a race after a bull or 
bull-baiting (e.g. the famous one at Stamford); 
fbull-seg ylial.), bull-stag, a hull gelded when 
past his prime ; bull-toad, ?— Bull-frog ; bull- 
ward, the keeper of a bull; bull-week (see quot. ; 
bull-whacker American , a bullock-driver in the 
Western stales; bull-wheel (see quot. . Also 
Bull-bait, -baiting, etc. 

1863 Prior Pop. .Van us Brit. Plants 34 ’Bull* and Cows, 
more commonly called Lords and Ladies, the purple and 
the pale spadices, respectively, of Arum macuiatum. *■ 1600 
Rob. llooiU Ritson* 11, i. 183 Some were on "bull-back, some 
dancing a niorri*. 1883 Macm. Mag. 1 Old Firg. Gentll. 
The “bull-bat*' or night-hawks, in the air above us. 1572 
Gascoigne Toy. Holland in Soutliey Comm.-pi. Bk. Ser. 
11. 118400 311 Melbinks they lie a race of "bull-beef lmm. 
c 1618 Fletcher Doubt. Marr. 111. i, Down with the bul- 


hcefe*. 1690 \\ . Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 57 lie look.* 
as big as bull-l>eef. 1785 Wolcott |I\ Pindar Ode III to 
R.A. Wks. 1812 1 . 83 'Thou may’si bluster like Hull-beef 
so big. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 109 We have 
the crew 01 the little *bull boat complete. 1841 Catlin X. 
Amer. Ind. (1844) I. xxiv. 195 A skin-canoe—more fami¬ 
liarly called in this country a hull-boat. 1802 Bingley 
Anim. Biog. 111 . 111 The "bull-comber, clock beetle, and 
spring beetle. 1855 Whitby Gloss. y * Bull-Dance, rustic 
merriment connected with cattle show feasts. 1867 Smyth 
Saileds Word-bkBull-dance, at sea it is performed by men 
only, when without women. It is sometimes called asta^- 
dance. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2364/2 Bilboa, July 12 .. To 
morrow' there will be a "Bull Feast. 1768 Earl Malmes¬ 
bury Diaries Ccrr. (1844* I. 42 The amusements of this 
tow-n. .are, the bull-feast, lw*o play-houses, and, during the 
carnival, masquerades. 1824 J. M Culloch Highlands 
Scott. 1 . 367 Some squire is born, and there is a bull-feast 
at Grantham or Chirk. 1883 Sunday Mag. Sept. 574/2 
The bull-ring, or, as it is called, the bull-least. 1820 T. 
Mitchell Aristoph. I. 220 What! shall a little "bull- 
flesh gain the day? 1583 J. Hic.ins Junius’ Xomenclator 
<N.> Ccrf volant, a "bulltlie, or hornet. 1611 Cotgr., Cer/ 
volant , the great homed beetle, or bull-flie. 1706 Phillips, 
Bull-Jly or Bull-bee, an Insect. 156a Turner Herbal ti. 158 
Tussilago is named, .in Engiishe Horse houe or "Bullfoote 
1816 G. S. Faber Grig. Pag. Idol. I. 43^ The "bull-god of 
Phenicia. 1871 Rossetti Burden Xtncveh xviii, That 
Bull-god once did stand And watched the burial-clouds of 
sand. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 328 The "Bull-hoof or 
Dutchman's laudanum .. a climber, whose fruit is .. about 
the size of a large olive. 1866 Trcas. Bot ., Bull-hoof, 
Murucuja ocellata. 1816 G. S. Faber Grig. Pag. Idol. 
I. 232 1 hat being was succeeded by a second "bull-man. 
1821 AVm* Monthly Mag. II. 340 To her ISeville’s] school of 
"hullmanship that art owes all its refinements. 1815 Scott 
Guy M. i. The deep cry of the l>og-hlitter, or " bull -of- the - 
bog. 1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 36 Some bulrushes and 
great bunches of "bullpoll* .. The bullpoll *ends up tall 
slender stalks with graceful feathery heads. 1823 F. Cooper 
Pioneer xxiii, < 1869* 101 \ 1 Away with you, you varmint!' 
said Billy Kirby, plucking a "hull-pout from the meshes. 
x88x RwMQ'tiYiGloss.CBull-pump (Cornwall ,adirect single- 
acting pump .. The steam lifts piston and pump-rods, and 
the weight of these makes the down-stroke. 1883 Corigre- 
gationalist July 585 Toying with a tiny, toddling "hull- 
pup. 1609 1 ). Rogers in Digby Myst. 1882 lntrod. 26 He 
caused .. The ‘hull ringe .. to be taken vp. 1802 Soutiif.y 
King Ramiro vui, Let me he led to your hull-ring . - And 
let me be set upon a stone. 1828 Scott F.M- Perth lntrod., 
A poor mastiff that had misbehaved in the bull-ring. 1881 
Academy 9 Apr. 263/3 A flat slip of wood a few inches long, 
narrowing to one or both ends, and fastened by one end to 
a thong for whirling it round, v. hen it gives an intermittent 
whirring or roaring noise, heard a long w ay off. .it is known 
as a country boy's plaything in Europe, called in England 
a ‘whizzer* or "‘bull-roarer*. 1882 Narks Seamanship 
<ed. 6; 173 A 'bull-rope .. is a hawser let through a block 
on the bow-sprit end to the buoy, to keep the buoy clear 
of the stein. 1864 Chambers Bk. 0/ Days 13 Nov. 11 . 
575/2 A* .. there could be no "bull-run without a bull. 
1656 J. Harrington Gceana 196 'There is a solem¬ 
nity of the Pipers, and Fidlers of this Nation .. call’d 
the * Bull-running, and he that catcheth and holdcth the 
Bull, is the annuall and Supream Magistrate of that Co- 
mitia, or Congregation, called King-Piper. 1861 Smiles 
Engineers I. v. i. 310 (f there was a bull-running within 
twenty miles, he was sure to lx; there. 1641 Best Farm. 
Bks. (1856* 141 Makinge a "hullsegge of a bull that is two 
or three yeares oldc. 1820 Scott Monastery iv, ‘Roaring 
like bullsegs, to frighten the Ieddy1680 Lotui. Gaz. No. 
1482/4 One red "Bull Stag with the same Mark. 1776 Chron. 
in Ann. Reg. 149/1 Good ox beef, instead of w hich he had 
substituted bull beef and hull stag beef. 1806 Moore 
Poems 166 Let the "hull-toad taint him over. 1614 Hornby 
Sco. Drunk. 11859) 19 It is a cage of all base villany. ."Bul- 
wards and bearc-w'ards with like company. 1878 Halli- 
well, *Bnll-'wcck, the week before Christmas, in which the 
work-people at Sheffield push their strength to the utmost. 
1878 Black Green Past. xiii. 106 Not even the stoutest "hull- 
whacker w ho ever crossed the plains. 1883 Century Mag. 
July 329/2 Attached to the derrick is also a big windlass, 
called the “bull-wheel', which hoists the drilling apparatus 
out of the (oil) well. 

b. Comb, with ^en. bull's : + bull’s feather, a 
horn, the mark of ctickoldry ; bull’s-noon, mid¬ 
night {dial. ; bull’s-nose (see quot.); bull’s- 
pizzle, the penis of the bull, formerly a much- 
used instrument of flagellation. 

a 1700 Bulls Feather (N.) There's many an honest man 
hath worn the "bull’s feather. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
V. 295 (D.i They may very probably adorn, as well as bestow 
the hulTsfeather. 18.. Northampton dial. If 1 go on at this 
rate I shan't he doneal "bull's-noon. 1839 C. Clark John 
S T oakcs, ^c. 17 Nu bull’s noon hour* I'll ha' ya keep. 1842 
Gwilt Archil. V1875) Gloss., * Bull’s Xosc, tne external or 
other angle of a |>olygon, or of any two lines meeting at an 
obtuse angle, 1599 Hakluyt Foy. IL 187 The Boteswaine 
walked abaft the Maste, and his Mate afore the Maste 
echc of them a "bulls pissell dried in their handes. 1664 
Butler Hud. 11. 1. 879 Th’ illustrious Bassa .. with Bull’s- 
pizzle .. Was taw’d as gentle as a Glove. 1737 tr. (anon.) 
67 / Bias vL x771 1 . 26 I felt on my shoulders naif a dozen 
lusty bangs of a bull's pizzle. 

Bull bul\ sb .- Also 3-6 bulle, 6 bul. [ad. 
L. bulla, denoting various globular objects.] 

1 . A seal attached to an official document; esp. 
the leaden seal attached to the Pope's edicts. 

1340 Ayenb. 62 Me ualsej* pe kinges sel o^er pc popes 
bulle. X480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxci. 167 The pope sente 
a general sentence voder his butles of lede vnto the arche- 
bisshop. 1555 Eden DeeatieslF. Ind. 1. ni.fArb.^Thebyshqp 
of Rome, .graunted to the Kynge of Spayne by thauctoritie 
of his leaden bulles. 1643 Prynnf: Open. Gt. Seal 4 Now 
the French Kings long before his dayes, used to seale their 
charters with goTden Bulls. 1726 Ay lie FE Parerg. 132 These 
Letters are not said to be expedited till that Bull is an¬ 
nex'd to them. 1727 51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
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2. A papal or episcopal edict or mandate. 

1297 K. Glouc. 494 The king vorbed ek in this lond al the 
popes playdinge t)f bullen. 1362 Lasol. P. PI. A. Pro). 66 
Andhronjt vp a Bulle with bisshopes selcs. c 1380 Wyclif 
Crete Sentence xvi. Sel. Wks. Ill, 308 pei maguyfien pe 
popis bullc more pan pc gospel. 1483 Cam on Cold. Leg. 
108/1 And after., toke away hys hullys and wrytynges. 
1561 Dais tr. Hu llinger on A foe. 1157.3» 209 The Popes 
Bulks .. may well l>e called Buls, since they Iks more vaync 
then bubbles or bladders in the water. 1583 Stubhes A nat. 
Abus. it. 5 How often hath he sent foorth his roring buls 
against hir Maiestie. 1667 Milton L. m. 492 Then 
might ye see..Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Bulls, The 
sport of Winds. 1827 Hai.lam Const. Hist. (18761 l.iii, 134 
Pius V .. now 11 <70) published his celebrated hull, excom¬ 
municating and deposing Elizabeth. 1873 Moklev Rousseau 
II. 63 The bull Unigem 111s, which had been, .an infraction 
of Trench liberties. 

3 . Applied to a non-ceelesiastical edict. The 
Go hie tt Bull Eat. Anrea Bulla , a decree issued 
by the emperor Charles IV in 1356 to regulate 
the election and coronation of an emperor. 

1696 Phillips. 175* Chamrers Cyet., s.v. Hull, The Golden 
Hull.. on the backside of it there are several knots of black 
and yellow silk ; to which bangs a bull, or seal of gold. 
1789 96 Morse Anter. Ceog. 11 . 222. 

4 . Comb, f bull-driver (see quol.); + bull- 
founder, one that issues bulls or edicts (perhaps 
with reference to founding or casting the leaden 
seals'); fbullman, issuer of bulls, said of the Pope; 
+ bull-office, the office for issuing Papal bulls. 

1649 Sfi.df.n Laws Lug. 11. vi. (1739) 33 These "Hull- 
drivers or Summoners to the Romish Court were no laic 
upstarts. 1563 87 Foxr A. <y AL (1596) 1173/2 If these 
''Hull founders doe charge me with any other thing besides 
in this article. 1588 Holy Hull <y Crusade Rome 29 All the 
holinesof this Romish ‘Bulman consisted! oncly in externall 
ceremonies. 1736 J. Skrces Popery Enemy to Script. 112 
Hefore Henry YllI, England paid more into the ’'Hull- 
office than all the Roman Catholic Countries pul together, 
t Bull, sbA Obs. ran. [a. 1*'. bulle E. bulla.\ 
A hubble. 

1561 (see Hull sb.' 1 2]. 1563 Nowell Homily in l.itnrg. 

Sen\ Q. Eliz, (1847) 501 This life is .. a vapour . . as a bull 
rising on the water. 

Bull (bul), sb A [Of unknown origin ; cf. OF. 
bottl, bottle, bole fraud, deceit, trickery; mod. 1 cel. 
bull ‘ nonsense*; also ME. bull Ht’L * falsehood \ 
and Bull vA, to befool, mock, cheat. 

(No foundation appears for the guess that the word ori¬ 
ginated in ‘a contemptuous allusion to papal edicts', nor 
for the assertion of the * Hritish Apollo' iNo. 22. 1708) that 
‘it became a Proverb from the repeated Blunders of one 
Obadiah Hull, a 1 -awyer of London, who liv’d in the Reign 
of K, Henry the Seventh'.)] 

+ 1. A ludicrous jest cf. Bull vA). Obs. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.t J. Garret's Ghost Ded., Wit 
and Mirth. .Made vp, and fashioned into Clinches, RulU, 
Quirkes, Yerkes, Quips, and lerkes. 1652 Urquhart Jesvcl 
Wks. (1834) 229 He had all the jeers, squibs, flouts, buls, 
quips, taunts, etc. a 1695 A. X Wood in Oxonian a 11 . 23 
Every one in order was to .. make a jest or bull, or speake 
some eloquent nonsense, to make the company laugh. 

2. A self-contradictory proposition ; in mod. use, 
an expression containing a manifest contradiction 
in terms or involving a ludicrous inconsistency un¬ 
perceived by the speaker. Now often with epithet 
Irish', but the word had been long in use before 
it came to he associated with Irishmen. 

1640 Hrome Antib. v. iv. 323 Dtimbc Speaker! that’s a Hull. 
Thou wert the Hull Then, in the Play. Would 1 had seene 
thee rore. Bin. That's a Bull too, as wise as yon are, 
Hah. 1649 Sklden Lasus Eng. 11. xi. 11739* 63 It is no 
Hull, to speak of a common Peace, in the place of War. 
1673 Milton True Relig. 5 Whereas the Papist boasts him¬ 
self to be a R oman Catholick, it is a mecr contradiction, one 
of the Popes Hulls. 170* Let.fr. Soldier to Ho. Commons 
17 These Gentlemen seem to me to have copied the Hull of 
their Countryman, who said his Mother was barren, 1711 
Pope: Lett, to J. C. Wks. 1736 V. 174, 1 confess it what the 
English call a Hull, in the expression, tho' the sense lie 
manifest enough. 1802 Ei>c favorth (title) Essay on Irish 
Hulls. 1803 Syn. Smith Wks. (1867) I. 69 A bull is an ap¬ 
parent eongruity, and real incongruity of ideas, suddenly 
discovered. 

Bull bid), sbA [Etymology unknown.] One of 
the main bars of a barrow. Also alt rib. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 15 The horse-harrowe is made of 
fyne billies, and passe not an elne of lengthe. 1649 Blithe 
Eng Dnpr. fntpror. (1652* 220 As little & light a harrow, 
which may contain three little buls & about five ‘Tines in 
a Hull. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 247 'The great square Hull 
liarrow, drawn by the second bull on the near side of the 
harrow. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 97 (leneral Robert¬ 
son of l.awers uses five hulls, having five teeth in each bull. 
1843 B. Almack in Jrnl. Agric. Soc. IV. 1. 61 The bulls 
or parts to contain the teeth, were made of dry foreign pine. 

Bull (buD, $1>S> Drink made by pulling water 
into an empty spirit cask, or over a sugar-mat, to 
catch some of the flavour. 

1830 M arr vat King’s Own xx, I’ll pass the bottle, and 
you may make a bull of it. 1835 — Joe. Eaithf xx, A 
bull means putting a quart or two of water into a cask which 
has had spirits in it. 1859 Ally. Round No. 4. 78 He would 
.. have abdicated his sovereignty for an old sugar mat, 
wherewith to make * bull 

Bull. Short for John Bull, lienee Bullism 
= John Bullism. 

1825 Carlvlf. Earlv Lett. (Norton* II. 295 Hull himself, 
again, though a frank, beef-loving, joyous kind of person, 
is excessively stupid. 1843 Syd. Smith Wks. (1867* 1 1. 331 


Bull is naturally disposed to love you, but he loves nol>ody 
who does tim pay him. 1821 Hintk'v. Mag. X. 89 Eng¬ 
lish jurors have been lately so bepreached out of bullism 
by him. 

Bull-, [piob. in most cases — Bull sbA ; but 
bulfwetf has the ahem alive form both weed, sec 
Boll sbA, which may he the etymon in some of the 
words. (The suggestion lhal bull- in some plant 
names may be a corruption of fool, is quile base¬ 
less.)] 

A prefix occurring in certain names of planls, as 
bull-brier ' American , see quot.; bull-oak (see 
quot.) ; bull-plum, a sloe J y runtis sfinosa', cf. 
however Bullack ; bull-sedge see quot. ; bull- 
weed, Ccnlaurea nigra. - Boll-weed ; bull-wort, 
Am mi majtts , also called Bishop-weed. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. Anter., *Hull Hriar , a large briar.. 
the root of which contains a farinaceous substance from 
which the Indians make bread. 1830 J. G. Stkett Sylva 
Brit. 22 ' Hull-Oaks .. are thus denominated from the., 
circumstance of hulls taking shelter within them; which 
they effect. .by retreating backwards into the cavity. 1770 
Foote Lame Ler.xr 111. 1 ). 1 A plum-tree indeed, but not 
.. a damascen plum ; our proofs say loudly a "bull plum. 
1879 Prior Plant.names, *Bnll-segg or sedge, the reed- 
mace*. <71450 A lphi ta. 1A need D.von> 83 lacea nigra.. 
Bill wed uel hardaw. 1597 Gerard Herbal eexeix. $ 1. 703 
Harts ease is named, .in English, Knapweede, * Hull weede. 
*598 Florio, Anwti. the..herbe William, bubvoort or 
bishops weede. 

Bull (bul), 7'. 1 [f. Bull j/i. 1 ] 

I 1 . a. trails. Said of a bull: To gender with 
(the cow), b. in/r. Of the cow: To take the bull, 
to desire the bull. Also 'To go a bulling. Obs. 

1398 Trkyisa Barth. De P. R. .win. civ. 11495* 830 Kene 
lowe whan they be a bullynge. 1523 Fn ziivrh. Husb. £ 66 
The damme of the calfe shall bull agayor. 1601 Holland | 
Pliny I. 224 Kine commonly. .seeke the fellow, and goe* a 
bulling againe. 1659 Howki.i. Lex. Tetruglotton, He that 
bulls the Cow must keep the Calf. 1675 Cotton Poet. // 'ks. 
(1765) 182 Unless I had a Spell, To hull my Cow invisible. 
1736 in Hailey. 

2 . .Stock-Exchange. To try to raise the price of 
stocks, etc. ; to speculate for the rise. 
a 1842 (see Hear y.-j. r 1880 Hksant & Rice Harp <y Cr. 
xiv. 196 Men who hull and hear the stock market. 1881 
Chicago Times 4 June, If we succeed in hulling silver we 
shall also succeed in hearing gold to the same extern. 

f Bull, vA Obs. [f. Bull sbA] Irans. 'To in¬ 
sert or publish (a matter, or a name) in a Bnpal 
bull; to affix the Papal seal to a document . 

1563 87 Koxe j 4 .<y.17.(16841 1 . 325 2 Shortly after the Hope 
sent M. Martin with blanks, bang bulled for contribution 
of ioooo Marks, a 1670 Hackft A bp. Williams r. 16921 
1 jo As soon as the Dispensation was Hulled. 

t Bull, vA Obs. [Cf. ME. Bn. falsehood. OK. 
holer , bottHer to deceive.] To make a fool of, to 
mock ; to cheat {out of . 

1532 l^ee Het.i.iso 7 Id. sb. J. 1609 Man in Marne (1849 38 
Never laugh in your sleeve how you have gulled, nr hulled, 
your husband. 1645 Sacred Decretal in Prynne Disco?'. 

BiaAng-.Stnrs 12 Wherefore being thus jeer'd and 
hul’d, we Decree and (frdaine, etc. 1674 K. Godfrey ////. 

•y Ab. Physic 207 Tis admirable the World is so stupid to 
be thus bull’d out of their Moneys. 

Bull bul , vA [f. Bull sbA] See quot. 

1824 1 . 1 ). Cochrane journ. Rttssia <y Tartary 225 ,1 could 
do nothing but hull the barrel, that is, pul a little water into 
it, and so preserve at least the appearance of vodkey. 

II Bulla (birla, bzrla). PI. bulfro. [E. bubble.] 

1 . Pathol. A vesicle containing watery humour 
and causing an elevation of the skin. 

1876 Dltiring Pis. Skin 44 Hulls: are irregularly-shaped 
elevations of the epidermis, varying in size from a split pea 
to a goose-egg, containing a clear or opaque fluid. 

b. Physiol. 1 The tympanic element i»f the tem¬ 
poral bone, when, ns in the dog, it forms a large 
bubble-like appearance.* Syd. Soe. /.ex. 

1872 Mivart Elctn. Anat. 106 In many Mammals .. it 
forms a large inflated structure termed a bulla. 1881 Cat 
62 The jK^sterior surface of the auditory bulla. 

2 . fool. A genus of molluscs, w ith thin anti fra¬ 
gile shells, inhabiting deep water. 

1847 Carpenter /ool. § 917 The Bulla and Holla a. .have 
a small calcareous shell in which the spiral form begins to 
manifest itself. 1851 Mary Roberts Mol In sc a 201 Th * 
fragile shell of the solitary bulla is utterly inadequate to 
contend with either winds or waves. 

Bullace (budes'. Forms: 4-5 bolaee, 5 
bolys. -ysse. 5 6 bolas, bulas, 6 bulles. -a.se, 
-asse, 7 bullas, 6-7 bulloes, bullies, -eis, 9 
{dial, bulloe, -y\ 6 - bullace. PI. 4 bolaces, 
bolas, 6 bullises, bulleys, -aze, boollesse, 6-7 
bullies, bullase, 7 bullis, -eis, -aise, -ice, -ices, 
-ises, -asis, 7- bullace, -aces, {Sr. bulloes, 
Devon, bullensP [app. connected with OF. 
More of same meaning (13th c., Eittre); but its 
precise relation to the OF. word, and the etymo- 
logy of the latter, are not ascertained. 

'The Ir. bulistair , Ga. bulaistear, sometimes accepted as 
the etymon, appear to be adopted from ME. bolastcr—bnl- 
lace-tree. Legonidec gives a Breton polos , bolos * prune 
sauvage and Florio 1611 has an It. bn Hoi * bulloes, slownv, 
or skegs which may possibly be ultimately connected.] 

1 . A wild plum (Primus insititid) larger than the 
sloe; there are two varieties, the black or dnrk- 


BULLATED. 

blue) and the white; also well-known as a semi- 
cultivated fruit. 

e 1350 Will. Palerne 08091 66 Gete vs .. l>olaces ix Make- 
beries ]>at on breres growen. <1400 Rom. Rose 1377 Notes, 
aleys, and bolas. c 1430 Lvuc. Min. Poems (1840* 199 As 
bryghl as bugyl or cflys bolaee. 1483 Cath. Angl. 47 A 
Hulas, pepulntn. 1523 Fjtzhfrb. Husb. % 140 Bulleys 
plununes and suehc other, may he settc of stones. 1573 
Tlsskk Husb. 18781 76 Boollesse, black ami while. 1599 
A. M. tr. ilid'clhoncrs Ilk. Physiek 183/2 Take wh>t bub 
Uses pounded to pappe. 1629 1 arkinson Orchard xiii. 578 
The black Hulleis also are those .. that they call French 
Prunes. 1655 Moeeikt <X; Hi sset Health's Jmp>o?’. (1746 
293 Bullices likewise, both white, speckled and black, are 
of the like Nature. 1664 Cotton St arr on. j\. 11741113- So 
have 1 seen in Forest tall . Bullace tumhle from the Tree. 
1741 Cornpt. Fam.-Piece 11. iii. 394 Damasiues, and Bullace. 
1762 Smollkit Sir J,. Grea?r.< iii. (D. Dirk and 1 be come 
hither to pick haw.s and bullies. 1769 Mrs. Ran ald Eng. 
Housekpr. <17781 236 To make Bullace Cheese. Take your 
bullace when they are full ripe, etc. 1830 Scott Dnnonol. 
viii. 248 While gathering hullees..he saw two greyhounds. 
1837 Hood Mem. T. II. nS6c 1 . 263 Our landlady .. com¬ 
forted her inside with a mevsof dried bullaces in sourwim - 1 
1875 Lane. Gloss. < E. I >. S. 1 6t Bulloe , the sloe or wild plum, 
b. Applied fancifully to a black eye. 

a 1650 C1.KVKi.ANi1 Wks. 11687) 2 56 The sparkling Bullies 
of her Eyes Like two eclipsed Suns did rise. 

2 . 'The tree hearing the plum. 

1616 Si nfi.. & Markil Countr. Farm 670 You shall also 
by no meaiies alongst your pale walke plant fruit (rets, 
blacke-thortte, or bullies. 1688 R. Holme Arnnwry 11. 119/3 
Spinous or thorny Slirnhs whose Fruit may l>c eaten, as . 
Bullas. 1859 W. Coleman If Wdlands > 1862' 119 The Bullace 
Blum, .a variety of the common Sloe, from which it chi< n> 
differs in the superior size uf all its parts, especially the fruit. 

3 . Alt rib. and Comb., as bullace-jruit. -pltnn \ 
f bullace-buy a., of a particular dark-bay colour 
(said of a horse); bullaee-trce see also Bn- 
I.KSTKIt). 

r 1440 /'romp. Par 42 Bolas tre, pep ulus. 1530 Fai.sok. 
199/2 Bolas frute, prunelle. 1608 Tors ell Serpents 768 
Ihcir egges. .are round, .in quantity as big as bullies plums. 
*684 Hncaniers Atuer. (1699* 19 Vaco..hears a fruit like our 
Bullace or Damson plums. 1690 Loud. Ga j. No. 2576/4 
'The other (Gelding] adark Bullace-Hay. 1848 W. Gardiner 
Flora of Forfar. 54 /’. insititia , Wild Bullace-iree. 

Bullantic, a. rare 1 . [ad. Y. bullau/it/ue. 
used by Fournier in the original passage of which 
the quol. from Fry is a translation. The Fr. 
dictionaries have bullatujue f. bulla 1’apal bull) in 
this sense ; bullantiquc is peril, due to association 
with antique .] 1 See quot. 

*799 E. Fry Pantogr. 23 Bullantic , capital ornamented 
letters in use for the dispatch of the Apostolic Bulls, 
t Bullard. Obs. [Contracted form of bull- 
7vard. or perhaps rather of bull-herd ; cf. coivAurd. 
neat-herd , and brarard for Bkarhkud,] One who 
keeps a hull, or who takes part in hull-running 
Cf. Bull-run s.v. BULL sb. 1 11. 

1825 1 ,owf in Hone E?'ery-day Bk. 1 . 14S4 Every bul- 
lard (at Stamford] . ought to drink on that day. 1830 
Champion of East 12 Jan. 14 The billiards of Stamford 
intended yesterday .. to have had another day's sport. 
1864 Cham hers Bk. of Days 13 Nm. II. 574 <2 The bul lards, 
a name given to the admirers and supporters of hull-running 
[at Stamford]. 

Bullary buriari). Also 7-ery. [ad. med.l.. 
bnlldrium f. bnlla papal bull : see -ary, -auium. 
Cf. F. buflairc. Also used in L. form Bullarium.] 
A collection of papal hulls. 

n 1674 Clarendon Surv. Leyiath. 153 Their whole Hub 
lariutn . .abounds in Canonizations. 1679'I*. Harlow Popery 
78 Many more such impious Hulls there are in that Roman 
Hullary. c 1690 South Serm. V. v. (R.j The whole hull is 
extant in the lmllery of Laeriius Chernbinus. 1726 Ayliffk 
Parerg. xxvi. Out of these Registers there were afterwards 
compil'd ihese several Bullariums. 1745 1836 A. Hi.ti.f.r 
Lives of Saints II. 936 note. Parts of the latest bullaries of 
Clement XII. and Benedict Xl\’. 1881 Philadelphia Press 
XXXV. 12 Aug. 4 Which in itself was compiled from the 
BuHariuni and decretals of the Popes. 

Bullary, var. of IU llkuy. Obs. 

Bullase, -asse, obs. ffi Bullace. 
t BuTlate, sb, Obs. rare \ A kind of metal; 
\ = bullet-iron (see Bullet sbA 8). 

1591 G. Fletcher Russe Comnr.o. 1856) 93 'They (the 
Tartars), .proferre brasse and steelc before other mettals, 
specially bullate, which they use for swords, knives, and 
other necessaries, 

Bullate (buritfU, b»*lrit). a. [ad. Eat. Mldt-ns, 
having bubbles.] 

1 . Bo/. Having blisters; inflated: said of leaves, 
in which the surface rises in a convexity hetween 
the veins. 

1819 Paniologia, s.v. Bullate leaf in botany, when the 
substance rises high above the veins, so as to appear like 
blisters. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 465 Clothed w ith large 
bullate acuminate pale scales. 

2 . Phys. Having built* or puffy excrescences on 
the surface. 

1872 Mivart Elan. Anal, m The pterygoid may be 
swollen and bullate, as in the Mole. 1877 Hcxlfy Anat. 
/n?>. A n. vi. 293 This is principally composed of a large 
bullate labium. 

Bu-llated, pph a. [f. as prec. + -Ei>.] 

+ 1 . Horn. Ant. Furnished with a bulla , or gold 
ornament worn round the neck. Obs. 

1698 \V r . Kind Journ Loud. 227, I could never meet with 
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a statue in London but what was clothed with a Toga pura 
and no representation of a Bullated one. 

2 . = Bullate. 

1707 Sloanf. Jamaica 1 . 261 The stalks .. liad leaves set 
on them .. rough and bullated, or like the leaves of wild 
sage. 1822 Burrowes Cycl. s.v. Ratta, The toes are bul- 
lated at the ends. 

Bulla’tion. Bot. [as if ad. L. builatio ; cf. 
Bullate and -ation.] A bullate formation. 

188a Gard. Chron. XVIII. 71 The bnllations depressed 
around the insertion of the petiole. 

Bull-bait (bu lib^t . Oh. or arch. [f. Bull 

sb. 1 + Bait sb} III.] = Boli.-baitino. 

1656 W. Wkbb in Digby A/yst. (1882) Introd. 28 This 
Maior .. would not suffer any .. Bull-bait. 1818 iu Knight 
Once upon Time (1859) 485 Whenever a bull-bait has taken 
place here. 1876 Bancroft Hist. (J. S. II. xxiv. 124 Bull, 
baits and cock-fights, were prohibited. 
fig. 17.. Douglas Trag. iv. in Child Ballads i. 103/2 * O 
hold your hand, sweet William she said, ‘ Vour huU hait-> 
arc wondrous sair'. 

Bull-baiter birl|lv*tai). [f. Bull sb} + 
Baiter.] One who baits bulls. 

i8oz Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 169/1 He doubtedwhethcr 
a bull-baiter, .had ever distinguished himself in disaffection. 

Bull-baiting bu*l,b^tiq\ vbl. sb. [f. Bum. 
sbA + Baiting.] The action of baiting a bull with 
dogs. Cf. Bull-dog/ 

1580 RarktW/?'. B 1473 Bulbaitinges. 1583 Buhxgtox 
Command at. iv. (1637 1 36 Gadding to this Ale or that, to this 
Bearbaiting and that Lulbaiting. 165a Let. fir. Madrid in 
Proc. Pari. No. 170 The next day there was Bull-beating. 
1711 Aonisos Sped. No. 31 f 2 The bull-baiting .. cannot 
l>ossibly he exhibited in the theatre, hy reason of the lowness 
of the roof. 1802 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 1G8 2 The 
practise of bull-baiting was dying away of itself. 

t Bull-bear. Ohs. [App. f. Bull sb} + Beak 
sb} ; but, to account for the sense, it has been con¬ 
jectured that the first element may be Boll sbA, 
or Bogle. Cf. Bugbear of which also it is not 
impossible that this is a corruption ; also Du. 
bulk-man ‘ larva, spectrum \ bulk-back * lemures’ 
(Kilian 1642}. See next.] A spectre, bogy; a 
scare-crow; a bugbear, or object of groundless 
terror. 

1561 T. Norton Cals'in's lust. lit. v. 11634' 319 They saw 
themselves to be openly and unco! our ably ^corned of the 
Pope and his Rulbearcs. 1581 J. Bell 11 addon's Anne. 
Osor. 423/2 Such as be alyve now should dreadd any Bull- 
beares of Purgatory. 1592 G. Harvi-v hour Lett.' 1815s 21 
'That Fleeting limprisonment in the Fleet) also proved like 
the other a silly bullbearc. 

t Bu’ll-beggar. Oh. [See prec. As the 
obvious combination bull -j- beggar does not appear 
to yield a suitable sense, it is generally assumed 
that there must have been some alteration under 
the influence of * popular etymology’, e.g. that it 
is a further alteration of hell-bear ; or that the 
second element has been altered from boggard, 
buggart ‘bogle’. But evidence is entirely wanting. 
The word was sometimes see h/ used with a 
punning allusion to the Papal Bull, and to Beg¬ 
gar.] -prec. lieneeBuTl-beg-g-ing///.«. nonce- 
wd.\ that operates as a terror. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, vu. xy. 122 They have so 
fraied us with bull beggers, spirits, witches .. that we arc 
afraid of our own Shadowes. 1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 
73 And beggers will needes be somewaies bulbeggers. 1592 
G. Harvf x Four Lett., Herredovitable Bull-begging Knighl. 
i6ox Dfnt Pat A-so. I lea uen 109 A mother, when her child 
is wayward ..scareth it with some pocar, or bull-begger. 
1634 J.Tavlor (Water P .'Gt. Eater Kent Wks. 1.147/2 The 
name of Good-friday affrights him like a Bulbegger. 1673 
Marvf.LL Reh. transp. 11 . 250 Private Conscience is. .a Bul- 
begger to fright children. 1813 Hobhouse Journ. 32 Look¬ 
ing altogether, as to his garments, like what we call a bull- 
beggar. 2851 S. Judd Margaret v. (1871) 20 The haunt of 
bulbeggars, witches, spirits. 

b. a 1625 Bovs li As. 11630) 550 The Popes Bullbegger 
Cardinall Bellarmcni. 1726 Avlifff Parerg. 132 These 
Fulminations from the Vatican.. were called Bull-Beggars. 

Bull-bitch.. The female of the bull-dog. 

1681 Loud. Gaz. No. 2632/4 The most part of her Head 
Black, shaped like a Bull-Bitch. 1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 
1258/2 Nell, bull hitch. .game to death at anything breathing. 

Bull-dog. (Also 6 bold-dogge.) Often with¬ 
out hyphen 'as one word. esp. in transf uses. [f. 
Bull sb} + Dog ; because used in bull-haiting, or 
? from the shape of the head. 

With the oldest spelling bo/ddogge, compare ‘llic mo- 
lossus, a bonddoge', a 1500 in Wr.-\Vflicker 758.] 

1 . A dog of a bold and fierce breed, with large 
bull-head, short muzzle, strong muscular body of 
medium height, and short smooth hair, formerly 
much used for bull-baiting. 

c 1500 Cocke Lorelles B. 2 Than came one w l two bold- 
doggesat histayle. 1751 Hume Ess. <5- Treat. (1777) !. 216 
The courage of bull-aogs and game-cocks scenis peculiar 
to England. 1828 Scott F; M. Perth 11 . 279 What are the 
useful properties of this fellow Bonthron? those of a bull¬ 
dog., he worries without barking. 1863 Kingsley Water- 
bob. i. s He would be .. a master sweep, .and keep a white 
bull-dog with one grey ear. 
b. attrib. and quasi-adj. 

x8« Macaulay ilist. Eng. IV. 588 That bulldog courage 
which flinches from no danger. 1871 Standard 18 Ian., 
Can Paris wait even until the bnll-dog spirit of this hard- 
dying chief is aide once more to show itself? 


c. transf. Applied to persons: One that pos¬ 
sesses the obstinate courage of the bulldog. Hence 
Bu-Udoggy a and BuTldogism nonee-wds.\ . 

1863 Kingsley Wa f er-bab. iv. 138 Tom was always a 
brave, determined little English bull-dog, who never knew 
when he was beaten. 1858 Chaiub. Jrnl. X. 2oTnm. .was 
an English youth of about my own age, but a great deal 
more bulldoggy. 1852 Savagf. R. Medlicott n, vi. 1U.1 lie 
possessed the element of butldogism also. 

2. f A sheriff’s officer obs .',; one of the Proctors* 
attendants at the Universities of Oxford and Cam 
bridge, colloq. 

1698 Farquiiar Love «$• Bottle Hi. 2 He would have put 
me off, so I sent for a couple of bull-dogs, and arrested him. 
1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton 1. x. (1842) 59 Long forgotten 
stories about proctors bit, and bull-dogs baffled. 1884 G. 
Allen Str. Stories 289 It was quite a fortnight before I 
1 senior proctor] could face my awn bulldogs unabashed. 

3. transf. Applied humorously to a cannon or 
other firearm ; in mod. use, a particular kind of 
revolver. Cf. Barker. Also attrib. 

1700 Farquiiar Const. Couple 111. i, He whips out his 
Stiletto and I whips out my bull-dog. 1820 Scott Abbot 
xvi, A plague .. on cannon and demi-cannon, and all the 
liarking hulldogs whom they halloo against stone and lime 
in these our days ! 1824 — St. Ronan's W. II. 191 <]>.', 

* I have always a brace of hull-dogs about me 1 .. so saying 
he exhibited a very handsome, highly finished .. pair of pi>- 
tols. 1867 Smvtii Sailed $ Wd.-bk., Bull-dog or Muzzled 
Bull-dog, the great gun which stands ‘housed* in the 
officer’s ward-room cabin. General term for main-deck guns. 
1881 Daily Kesvs 77 Oct. 6/2 Revolver cartridges of the 
ordinary 4 hulldog’ pattern. 

4. An insect: a. A kind of gad-fly American . 
b. A kind of ant; also bulldog anl Australian . 

1865 Vis. Milton & \V. Chfadle A ’ortho. Passage 219 
The ‘ bull-dog’ or tabanus, is a large fly., with along body, 
banded with yellow, .and its mouth is armed with a formid¬ 
able cutting apparatus of four lancets. 188 1 Che//. Career 
324 The ‘bull-dog*ant and the ‘soldier’are about on a par 
as regards venom. 1883 St. James' Gaz. 19 Apr., ‘ Bull¬ 
dogs’ (a large horse-fly) render existence almosi unendurable. 

5. In Iron works. ^See quot.; also in comb. 
Bulldog-burner. 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Bulldog, a refractory ma¬ 
terial used as furnace-lining, got by calcining mill-cinder, 
and Containing silica and. ferric oxide. 1884 Times 8 Jan., 
The ‘bulldog burner’., is one of the hands in ironworks 
whose duty it is to roast the refuse cinder icailcd ‘bulldog ’) 
which is necessary for the fettling of the puddling furnace. 

6 . pi. An old name of the Snap dragon Antir¬ 
rhinum . 

1861 Miss Pratt Flo'oer. PI. IV. 124 Great Snapdragon.. 
Bull-dogs, Lion's-snap. .are also old names of the plant. 

7. Bulldog forceps. 4 Forceps with a spring catch 
.. the extremity of one blade pointed, of the other 
notched, for the reception of the point \ Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 

1880 MacCcirmac Antisept.Surg. 166 He was led from the 
use of the old ‘bull-dogs to the convenient and powerful 
clamp forceps he has now employed. 

8 . slang. A sugar-loaf. 

1812 J. H. VaUX Flash Diet., Bull-dog, a sugar-loaf. 

Bull-dose, -doze bu*l|d<7nz , sb. and ?•. S. 
colloq. [According to U. S. newspapers, f. Bull sb.' 
-f Dose.] 

A. sb. ? A severe dose (of flogging). 

B. vb. a. ? To flog severely, b. To coerce hy 
violence, intimidate, lienee Bull dozer, a. one 
who ‘bull-dozes’; b. a large pistol. Also Bull¬ 
dozing vbl. sb., bullying, intimidation. 

1876 American Xewspr., If a negro is invited to join it 
[a society called ‘The Stop'I, and refuses, he is taken to the 
woods and whipped. This whipping is called a 4 bull-doze 
or doze fit for a bull. The application of the bull-do/e was 
for the purpose of making Tilden voters ; hence we hear of 
the 4 bull-dozed ’ parishes. 1878 A T . Anter. Rev. CXXY 11 . 
426 The great 4 Bulldozer’ of Europe. 1880 C. B. Berry 
Other Side 155 They .. pull him out of bed with a revolver 
to his head. .1 hat's called ‘bull-dosing’ a man. x88x Sat. 
Res'. 9 July 40/2 A ‘ bull-dose' means a large efficient dose 
of any sort of medicine or punishment. Ibid. To 4 hull-dose ’ 
a negro in the Southern States means to flog him to death, 
or nearly to death. Ibid. A Californian bull-doser is a pistol 
which carries a bullet heavy enough to destroy human life 
with certainty. 1882 AVw J 'ork Tribune 3 May, The hotel 
where he was staying was visited, .by a mob of bull-dozers. 
1884 II. George Social Prob. 16 Large Employers regu¬ 
larly ‘ hulldose ’ their hands into voting as they wish. 

tBulle, bule. Obs. exc. dial. [A variant 
spelling of Bdul, q. v.] A semicircular or bowed 
liandle, as of a pail, a door, etc. 

1483 Cat A. Angl. 47 A Bullc (Bwyllc) of a dore. graPa. 
1747 Hooson Mineds Diet. F. 1 b, In the Bottom (of the 
Corfe] near the ends of it are two Holes bored, in which 
the bended Buie is put. 1790 W. Marshall Midi. Counties 
(E. D. S.) Buie, the bow-handle of a pail. 1875 Lane. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.i Bale, the handle of a not, pan, or other 
utensil. 1881 Leicestersh. Words (E. 1 >. S.) Bute, semi¬ 
circular handle of a bucket, pot-lid, etc. 

BuUe, obs. form of Bull. 
t Bulled, ppl- a} Oh. [f. BrLL sb.- or v£ + 
-ED.] Having a bull or seal attached. 

1330 R. Brunnf. Citron. 265 pe pape Celestyn.. With letter 
buried fyn assoyled to Scotlond sent. 1610 Bp. Carlf.ton 
Jurisd. 268 He threw away the Popes bulled Letters. 

f Bulled, ppl. a. 2 rare" \ ? *= Rolled ppl. a} 1 . 

1637 B. Jossas Sad Sheph. i. iii, Hang the bulled Nose- 
gaies 'bove their heads. 


Bullee, -eis, ohs. and Sc, forms of Bullace. 

t B a lien. Obs. or Ulial. * I lemp-stalks peeled ’. 

1674 in Rav. 1681 in Worlidge. 1706 in Phillips ; in 
Bailey, Halliwell, etc. 1876 Knight Bract. Diet. Mech., 
Bn Hen, the awn or chaff from flax or hemp. 

Bullen, obs. form of Bullion. 

[Bu-Uenger, erroneous form of Baling ek. (In 
the AF. passage ( Bot. Bari. 2 Hen. IV , 22) re¬ 
ferred to by Blount the printed ed. reads halyngers} 

1670 in Blount Lazo Diet . 1678 in Phillips, etc.] 

Bullen-nail, [? corruption of bullion-nail ; 
see quot. 1707 in Bullion 1 1.] 

1842-76 Gwilt A re hit. Gloss., Bullen nails , such as have 
round heads with short shanks turned and lacquered. They 
are principally used in the hangings of rooms. 1847 in 
Craig ; and in mod. Diets. 

t Buller, sb} Obs. [f. Bill sb.- + -eh L] 

a. One who issues or publishes a bull. b. A 
deceiver, cheat, [perh. a distinct word, cf. Bull vA, 
OF. bouleur 4 trompetir * Godef.] 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29306 Fals bulleres )>at }>am makes and 
hnm furth bercs, or els hat falses }>e papes sele. c 1460 
T/nyueley A/yst. 242 (Matz.»'Hiise dysars and thhe hullars, 
Thise cokkers and thisc hollars. 

Buller bu'bi\ sb ! 1 Sc. Also 6 bullyer. [cf.Sw. 
buller noise, roar, Da. balder tumbling noise. But 
influence of boil is manifest.] 

1 . A roaring noise of waves or flood) ; the hoil- 
ing of an eddy or torrent. 

1513 Douglas sEucis x. vi. 13 Calmyt all is But stmvr or 
bullyer, inunnour or moving. 

b. The Bulk Vs) of Buchan, a rocky recess on 
the Aberdeenshire coast, near Peterhead, open at 
the top ; the sea, constantly raging in it, gives it 
the appearance of a boiling pot or caldron. 

1769 Pennant Tour Scotl. 145 (Jam.) The famous Pullers 
of Buchan lying about a mile North of Bowness. 1774 
Johnson West. I si. Wks. 1787 X. 334 We. .turned our eyes 
to the Buller .. of Buchan. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 508/1 The 
Bullers of Buchan, a nearly round basin about 30 yards wide. 

2. /?. ... 

1851 Wilson Tales of Borders XX. 23 1 his new cause of 
sorrow increased my paroxysm to a perfect buller. 

Buller (Inrbj , v} Sc. Also 6 bullir. [f. 
prec. ; cf. Sw. hullr-a, Da. buldre to roar, make a 
noise.] To make a noise, to roar, to bellow'. 

1530 Lvndfsav Test. PaPyngo 95 Blait lyke ane hog, and 
buller lyke ane bull. 1549 Compl. Scot. 11872) 39 The bullis 
l>cgan to bullir, quhen the scheip began to blait. 1663 
Spalding 7 'roub. Chas. / <18291 33 It ..would duck under 
water, snorting and hollering. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xv, 
Screeching and bullering like a Bull of Bashan. 

t BuTler, v .* Obs. Sc. Also buler. [Peril, 
the same word as prec., but influenced in sense by 
OF. bullir to Boil.] 

1 . a. intr. To boil, to foam ; to rush foaming. 

b. trans. To wash up in foaming waves. 

X513 Douglas Ain eis 1. iii. 26 The stowr wp bullcrit sand 
as it war wind. /bid. 1. iii. 50 Sale wattcr stremis Fast bul- 
lerand in at every rift. / bid. xi. xi. 34 Amasenus, that river 
..Ahuf the brais bulryi as it war wod. 

2 . intr. To make btthbles or foam. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11 . 259 Full mony berne lay 
hulrand in his blude. 1536 Bf.llknuen Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 
231 The king was Hand bullerand in his blude. a 1555 
l.VNnKSAY Trag. 338 Quhow I laye bulrand, baithit in my 
blude. 

Hence Bullering ppl. a. 

1533 Bellendf.n Livy v. (1822) 457 Thay sank doun and 
perist in the depe bullerand stremes. 1537 Lynoesay Deplor. 
£>. Afagd. 45 So did this prince [swim] throw bulryng stremis 
wode. 155* - Mouarche 1553 The gret Occiane. .did nocht 
spred sic bulryng strandis As it dois now. 

f Bu'llery. Oh. Also 6 bullary. = Boilery. 

1542 Hen. VIII in Rymcr Fccdera (1710) XIV. 748 Foure 
Bullaryes of Salte Water. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4071/4 The 
Salt-Works or Bullery of Salt, .are to be Sold. 

Bullery: see Bullary. 

Bullescence (bulesens). Bot. [as if ad. Lat. 
*bullescentia f. pres. pple. of bullesc-Ire to bubble.] 
A term applied to the condition occurring in leaves 
when the inter-venous structure rises above the 
veins, as in the Savoy cabbage. Cf. Bullate. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Bullesse, obs. form of Bullace. 

t Bu'llester. Oh. Also 6 bolaster, 7 bul- 
aster. App. a phonetically reduced form of bullcs- 
tre, bullace-tree (see Bullace). Also bulles/cr-trcc. 

1500 Or/. Voc. in Promp. Parv. 42 Pepulus, a bolaster. 
1562 Turner Herbal 11. 103 b, The one [kind of plum] is 
called the bullcs tre or the bullestertrc. a 1700 D. Camp¬ 
bell Let. in C Innes Sk. Early Sc. Hist. 432 note, I send 
you the w rack of all my plumes damsones and bulasters. 

Bullet (bu-let), sb} Also 6 bolleTte, boolet, 
boullette, bullot, Sc. bullat. [a. F. bouhlte (in 
16th c. boullette') dim. of bottle ball; cf. Y.boulet =2.] 

1 . A small round ball. (In mod. use this sense is 
transf. from 3.) 

1578 Lytf. Do/tocns x. viii. 15 Upon the braunches [of the 
burdock] there groweth small bullets or rounde balles. /bid. 
iv. Iv. 515 It [the Reed Grass] bringeth foorth his boullettes, 
or prickley knoppes in August. 1664 H. More Myst. /nig. 
241 If a Beast were made of little wax bullets sticking to¬ 
gether. 1851 D. Wilson l*reh. Ann. {1863) II. iv. iii. 261 
Small gold bullets .. seem to have been the current coin. 
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+ 2. A cannon-ball (of metal or stone); some¬ 
times cannon-Indict. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1557 Recorde Whetst. Pivb, A Gonne..doeth shotte 
a bollet of twentiepound weighte. 1560 Whitehorse Cer- 
taint IVayes (15731 ^33, If the boolct of a peese of or- 
dinaunce waighe xxi. pounde. 1561 Stow Citron. an. 1557 
(R.) A ship before Greenwich, .shot off her ordnance, one 
piece being; charged with a bullet of stone. 1605 1st Ft. 
Jeronimo in Dodsley {17801 Hi. 98 Raise spleens big as a 
cannon-bullet Within your bosoms. 1703 Loud. Gaz . No. 
3914/5 Their Forces, .fired several Red-hot Bullets into the 
M own. « 83 a Shortiiouse f Inglesant i I. 378 More than 
once a cannon bullet burst into the Minster. 

3. A ball of lead or other metal, used in firearms 
of small calibre; now often conical. Formerly 
also collective (cf. Ball sbA 5 b . 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse { Arb.) 38 The sonldier is sooner 
killed with a little Bullet then a large Swoorde. 1652 l'toe. 
Parliament No. 134 Ammunition ..found in the Castle of 
Bradock .. 700 weight of Musket Bullet. 1758 Johnson 
idler No. 10 F 4 The man was not hurt by the bullet. 1839 
tr. Lamartine*s Tray. East 48/1 Beschir. .precipitated him¬ 
self from the top of it under a shower of bullets. 

fig- J 599 Shaks. Much Ado tt. iii. 249 Shall quips ami 
sentences, and these paper bullets of the braine awe a man 
from the careere of his humour ? 

4. a. Formerly, The missile from a sling ; also 
attrib. b. The angler’s plumb or sinker. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (18371175 The arrowes flewe from 
side to side, The bullot stones did walke. 1633 T. Stafford 
Pac. i/ib. viii. (18211 574 Captaine Roger Uarvic, rcceevid 
scverall bruises with stones and Iron bullets, flung upon 
them. 1807 Robwrox Atrh.ro/. Grocca iv. iii. 349 In sling¬ 
ing, they whirled it twice or thrice a!>out the head, and then 
cast the bullet. 1847 Gkotk Greece 11862) VI. u. Lvx. 262 
The Greeks .. obtained .. lead for bullets to be used by the 
slingers. 1867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 47 It is not 
desirable to plunge, .the bullet into the water. 

5. pi. Sc. The game of bowls. [Cf. OF. bonlele 
in same sense.] 

1843 Ptoc. Berxv. AW. Club II. No. 11. 58 In the eastern 
district of Berwickshire the game was called bauds or 
bullets. 

6 . A term in card-playing. 

1807 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 354 One of them .. ex¬ 
claimed triumphantly, 'Two bullets and a bragger!' and 
swept all the money into his pocket. 

7. Phrases, t Every build has its lighting place. 
Every build has its billet (see Billet sbd 4 V 
t Eull btdlet : of full size. + Bullet in mouth : 
ready for action (cf. Bouche sb. 1 2 \ 

c *575 Gascoigne Fruites lParrc lxvii, Every bullet hath 
a lighting place. 1649 G. Daniel TrinarcU., lieu, tl 
exxv. Some Minds are cast Full Bullett tothe widest mouth 
of Sin. 1692 Siege Lymerick 31 The said Garrison to march 
out ..with Arms .. Bullet in Mouth, Colours flying. 1837 
Dickens Piclr.v. xix, It is an established axiom that ‘ every 
bullet has its billet'. 

8. Comb, and Attrib., as bullet-bag, -boy, - buttons, 
-gun, -hole, -maker , -mould ; and bullet-less, - like , 

- proof adjs.; also + bullet-bore, a tool for finish¬ 
ing the interior of a bullet-mould ; bullet-bush 
(see quot.); bullet-drawer, an instrument for ex¬ 
tracting bullets from wounds; J*bullot-iron sec 
quot.); bullet-money (see quot.); bullet-shell, 
a shell used with small arms. Also Bullet- 
head. 

1598 Barret Theor. IVarres m. 34 On his right side a 
*Bullet bagge or purse of canuas. .for bullets. 1652 Proc. 
Parliament No. 170 Behind the hangings were found 66 
.Muskets, .and the bullet bagges filled with new cast bullets. 
1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) s$ The "Bullet-bore, is a 
Shank of Steel, having a Steel Globe or Bullet at one end, 
just of your intended Bullet size. 1876 Daily Ados 18 Oct. 
3/6 A * bullet boy in the Royal Arsenal, was brought up 
from Maidstone gaol, 1731 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVII. 177 P run us Buxi folio cordato, frnctu tiigro 
rotundo. The * Bullet-Bush. 1823 F. Cooler Pioneer v. 
24/1 A frock of bottle-green with "bullet buttons. 1749 in 
Phil. 7 V»«$.XLVI. 85 The Extraction of it. .by the bullet- 
drawers. 1703 Maundrell Journ. Jems. {1721) Add. 3 A 
long *bullet-gun could not shoot a ball over it. 1679 P1.0T , 
S/afibrdsh. (16861 374 Spanish or Swedish barrs, here called 
"bullet-Iron. 1876 K. Clark Life Japan 185 Throwing 
volley after volley of "bullelless smoke into the stubborn 
ranks of the enemy. 1874 Lubbock Orig. g Met. Ins. i. 10 
The species making the ^bullet-like galls. 1644 Prynne & 
Walker Fiennes’s 'Trial 17 The said Governour .. had. .A 
Match-makelr], a * Bui let-maker. 187^ H. Phillips Sates 
Coins 13 The bullet-money ’ of Siam is formed by bringing 
together the ends of oval pieces of silver. 1677 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. (1703) 52 The making of "Bullet molds. 1856 
J. Grant Black Drag, xxxvi, Others, .believed in "bullet- 
proof men, and put in a silver coin with their bullets. 

t Bullet, sb~ Obs. rare. [Ultimately identical 
with Billet sb A : in sense 1 perh. a mere corrup¬ 
tion of that word ; in sense 2 ad. It. bulletin.'] 

1 . = Billet sb. 1 4. 

1612 Passenger of Benretiu/o{ N.) There is a bullet for the 
warrant of your lodging. 

2 . A slip of paper on which the voter wrote the 
name of the candidate he supported. Cf. Bulletin. 

1615 G. Sandys Travels 220 Elected by the Great Master 
and his Knights, who giue their voices by bullets, as do the 
Venetians. 

Budlet, v. noncc-wd. [f. Bullet sbj] trans. 
To shoot with a bullet. 

1884 Gilbart-Smith Log d the ‘ Norseman ’ 135 A verit¬ 
able stuffed pig, bom, bred, and bulleted in Albania. 

Bulleted (bu*leted\ ppl. a . [f. Bullet jA 1 -t- 

-ED.] a. Bnllct-shnped. b. Furnished with bullets. 
Vol. I. 


a *583 Stanyhurst Concedes (Arb.) 143 A leshe of bulleted 
hard stoans. 1858 in Greener Gunnery Advt. 12 Manu¬ 
facturer of Powder. .Saloon Pistols, Bulleted Caps, etc. 
Bullet-head. [f. Bullet sbd + Head.] a. 
A head round like a bullet, b. A person with such 
a head ; in U. S., fig. a 1 pig-headed obstinate 
person. Hence Birllet-headed, -headedness. 

1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Ihtltd-headcd , a dull silly 
Fellow. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (18401 142 He would have 
whipped poor bullet-head, so they called the negro. 1793 
IIolckoft LavateEs Physiog. xx. 102 Savages, by being 
distorted, acquired the appellation of bowl- or bullet-head. 
1846 Lowell Biglcnv P. ix, He aint No more ”n a tough 
old bullethcad. a 1849 Poe Marginalia l.xxiv, The dis¬ 
gusting sternness, captiousness, and bullet-headedness of 
her husband. 1872 F. W. Robinson Tito's Troub. in It'ray- 
for ( f s I Card, I was a thin, gawky, bullet-headed youth. 
1875 BucKLANn Log.Bk. 25 Popped his bullet head .. round 
from the Curtain. 

Bulletin birh tin . Also 7 bolletine,-ettine. 
[lo 17th c. ad. ll. Inillettino, bolldtino dim. of bul- 
letta — Bullet xA* ; but the mod. word ^senses 2, 
a\ first recorded in latter half of tSlh c., appears 
to be a. Fr. bulletin.] 

11 . a. A short note or memorandum, b. An 
official certificate : a warrant of appointment to an 
office. Obs. 

[1645 Evelyn Mem. 1819) I. i 3 r We went now towards 
Ferrara, carrying with us a Bulletinoor bill of health. 1 i6si 
tr. Life Father Satpi <16761 46 He., kept under Key., 
even to the least bolletines and short notes that he made. 
1673 Bay Journ. Low C\, Venice 178 The sealing of hollct- 
tmes for them that are to undertake any new office, etc. 

2 . A short account or report of public news or 
events, issued by authority ; applied csf., c 1 Soo, 
to a report sent from the seat of war by a com¬ 
mander for publication at home. 

, I 79 I Burke Appeal IVhigs iR.) The pithy and senten¬ 
tious brevity of these bulletins of ancient rebellion. 1792 
1 -n. Spencer in Ld. Auckland's Corr. u86t' II. 474 They 
brought ine..a bulletin, for which I am much obliged to 
you. 18x3 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disp. X. 410 There 
is at Lisbon a newspaper of the 13th containing the French 
bulletin of their action. 1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. 374 • Fal-c 
as a bulletin' became a proverb in Napoleon's time. 1880 
ttaily Xeios 29 Oct., Daily bulletins of the weather are 
despatched to subscribers. 

3 . An official statement as to the health of an 
invalid. 

176s H. Walpole Cotr. (18171 lb 312 The dauphin is at 
the point of death. Every morning the physicians frame an 
account of him, and happy is he or she who can produce a 
copy of this lie, called a bulletin. 1836 Dickens Sk. Fez 5 
Verbal bulletins of the state of his health were circulated 
throughout the parish half-a-dozen times a day. 1870 Dis¬ 
raeli Lothair lix, Lothair, after having heard the first, .bul¬ 
letin of the surgeon, had been obliged to leave the convent. 

I Icnce Bu lletin <». trans. To make known by 
bulletin. 

1838 jF.RROi.n Men of Char., J. t'ippius vii, Job again 
and again bulletined his convalescence. 1884 Heading 

1 Pa. ) Herald 3 Apr., Mr. I,-lias made arrangements to 

have all. .championship games bulletined. 

fBu'lleting, vbl. sb. Obs. rare~K [f. Bullet 
sbJ + -ING l .j 'I’he firing of bullets. Also attrib. 

1635 Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 < 1643! 167 in a bloudie building 
fight, the airc is forced and stirred. 

Bullet Tree,var. of Bully Thee: see BullyxA 4 
Bullety (btrloti), a. [f. Bullet jA 1 + - y b] 
Shaped like a bullet. 

1846 Poe IVks. (1864) ill. hi His forehead is..what is 
termed bullety. 1857 Tact's Mag. XXIV. 174 It covered a 
round, bullety head. 

t Bulleyn, var. of Boli.kn sb. Obs., sccd-pod. 
1578 Lvte podoens 1. lxxxiii. 123 Ye shall finde in the 
huskes wherein they stood littell long bulleyn* wherein the 
scede is con t ay nod. 

Bulley8, obs. form of Bullack. 

Bu'll-fight. [Of recent introduction, having 
superseded bull-feast 'see Bull jA 1 10), which is 
found in Ash and Bailey, while neither they nor 
Johnson give bullfight.] A sport practised in 
Spain, in which a bull is first attacked by horse¬ 
men called toreadores , anti footmen called pica- 
doves, and finally slain by a swordsman called 
matador . Hence Bull-fig-liter, -ing- vbl. sb. 

i 7 S 3 Chambers Cycl.Snpp. S,v. Bull, Bull-fighting, a sport 
or exercise much in vogue among the Spaniards and Portu¬ 
guese. 1788 Lo. Auckland Diary in Corr. II. 61 All the 
gentlemen .. went for the first time to the hull-fight. 1846 
Byron’s IVks. 13/1 note. The professional bull-fighter gave 
..lessons. 1862 Sat. Res*. XIV. 219^2 If we go on in this 
way, we shall be ready for bull-fights and gladiators. 1883 
Sunday Mag. 575/1 Ferdinand VII founded at Seville a 
university for..education, .in the art of bull-fighting. 

b. ? = Bull-baiting. 

1824 J. McCulloch Highlands Scott. I. 367 If there is not 
a bull-tight at Wrexham or Stamford, some squire is born, 
and there is a bull-feast at Grantham or Chirk. 

Bullfinch. 1 (bulfinj). Also buifinch. [f. 
Bull sb} + Finch. The reason for the name is 
uncertain: some have suggested that it was given 
on account of the thickness of the bird’s neck.] 

One of a genus of birds ( Pyrrhtila ), allied to the 
Grosbeaks, having handsome plumage and a short, 
hard, rounded beak; well known for its aptness 
to be trained as a singing bird. 


* 57 °, Levins Mauip, 134 4 A Bulfimbe, bird, ribicilla. 
1609 N. F. Fruiterers Secrets 2 A I lulfinch will eate [cherries] 
stones and all. 1655 Mout fkt (n Bennf.t Health’s tmprov. 
(17461 188 Bulfinches feed, .upon Hemp-seed, and the Blo>- 
soms of Pear, plum, and Apple-trees. 1789 G. White Set- 
borne xxxix. <1853) 134 Bullfinches when fed on hempseed 
often become wholly black. 1835 Makrvat Oita Podr. xiv, 
I he piping bullfinch . must have a good memory. 1847 
Gard. Chron. 118 The hill of the buifinch is a most sns. 
picious-Iooking instrument. 

b. Comb., as bullfinch plover, bullfinch-trainer. 
X864 ATKtvsoN Provinc. names Birds, Bullfinch Plover, 
Prov. name for Turnstone, Sfrepsilas interprrs. 1857 M ay* 
hew Land. Labour 11 59 This tuition among professional 
bullfinch.trainers, is systematic. 

Bullfinch- (btrllinf). [ 1 C vans Lei tester sh. 
Gloss. (1881) suggests a corruption of bull-feme. 
If it was so. the origin must have been forgotten 
before bullfinch fence was said.] A kind of hedge 
^scc quot.). 

1832 Quart. Rev. Mar. 226 "I'he bull-finch fence .. is a 
quickset hedge of perhap> fifiy years’ growth with a ditch 
on one vide or the other, and so high and strong that lone] 
cannot dear it. 1857 Kingsley in Life xvi. <1879 11. 56 
Race at the brook, Then smash at the bullfinch 1880 Times 
2 Nov. 4 '5 Double-stitched shouting coats, that will stand 
the ordeal of ‘bull-finches' and brain Lies. 

I lencc Bu llfinch v. intr.. lo leap a horse through 
such a hedge. 

1837 Gambler's Dream II). 208 A fox hunter who rmisl 
bullfinch out [of] a field in Northamptonshire, l<>ok.«. out for a 
little daylight between the twig*. « 

Bull li richer, pree. 

1862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 219/2 A man exhibits his skill over 
a bullfmcher for his own amu-ement. 

;l Bu’llfist. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Bull sb} + 
Fist sb. ‘flatus ventris \] I’he fungus called puff¬ 
ball Iyeoperdon bovista . 1 Still in u>e in Suffolk * 
Britten and 1 Lolland. 

t6ii Cotck., Pissaulid, a fuss-ball..puflistc, or bullfistc. 
17SS Gentl. Mag. XXV, 124 The remarkable quality of the 
!.yeoperdon, Puff-ball, or Bul-fist for stopping hemorrhages. 

Bu'll-fro g. [f. BulljA 1 Frog.] The name 
j given lo certain large American frogs, esp. liana 
pipieus, a species 6 or 8 inches long, which has a 
voice not unlike that of a bull. 

1738 Mortimer Sat. Hist. Carolina in Phil. Trans. XL. 
343 I'he Bull-Frog. This hath its Fnglish Name from its 
Noise, which seems not unlike the Bellowing of a Bull at a 
Distance. 1795 Wolcott < P. Pindar l.onsiad ill. Wks. 
1812 L248 The Bull-frog's snore. 1824 W. Irmvg T. Trar. 

1 11849 384 ‘i'he bull-frog croaked dolefully from a neighboring 
po I. 1855 Longi. Ilia: -, ix. 118 Anil the hull-lrog, the 
Dnhinda, Thrust bis head into the moonlight. 

Bullhead. Also 6 bullyhead. 

1 . A small freshwater fish with a large head 
{Aspidophonts cataptirades '); the Miller's Thumb. 

<1450 IW. in Wr.-Wulcker 704 Hie capita, a hulhcdc. 
1558 Act 1 Elis, xvii, Places where Smelts, I.oches, Minnies, 
j Billheads,etc.. .have been u<cd to be taken. 1653 Walton 
I Angler 232 The Miller's thumb or Bull-bead L a fish of no 
pleasing shape. 1841 H. Miller O. R. Sands/, iii. 77 The 
river bull-head, when attacked by an enemy, or immediately 
as it feels the hook in its jaws, erects its two spines at nearly 
right angles with the plates of the head. 

2 . A tadpole. Now only dial. 

1611 Cotgr., Cave sot, a Pole-head, or Bull-head ; the little 
black vermine whereof loads and frogsdo come. 1883 Lane 
Gloss. tK. D. Sd Butt-heads, Bull-Jones, tadpoles. 

f 3 . A mass of curled or frizzled hair worn over 
the forehead ; called also Bull-tour. Obs. 

1672 Mxkvfli. Reh. Transp. 1. 3 To trick up the good old 
Bishop in a yellow Coif and a Bulls-hcad, that hr may., 
appear in Fashion. 1673 B. Leigh Transpr. Rehears'd 140 
The (dories of her Yellow Hood and Bull-head. 1688 R. 
Holmf. Armoury 11. xvii. 119 Some term this curled Fore¬ 
head from the French word Tan re. a Bull-head. This was 
the fashion of Women to wear Bull-heads, or Hull-like fore¬ 
heads, anno 1674. 

4 . * A slupia fellow; a blockhead.’ J. Also attrib. 
1624 Essex's Ghost in Hart. Misc. III. 514 Why should 
this bull head bishop..against me roar with brazen bull? 

Bullheaded bu*lheaded), a. Having a mas¬ 
sive head, broadheaded ; fig. blindly impetuous, 
blockheaded. Hence Bu llhen dedness. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii. They .. flourish with theii 
bull-headed obstinacy. 1846 Comic Jack Giant Kill. ed. V 
7 This beef-eat ing, bull-headed, ‘ sou-of-a-gun1884 K. 
Britten Hatch «y Clockm. 153 See that the pivots are 
neither bull beaded nor taper. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I. 
iv. viii. 465 Rough and stiff as natural bull-headedne^ 
helped by Prussian pipeclay can make it. 

Bullied birlid .ppl. a. [f. Bully v. + -kp k] 
Roughly treated ; cowed by a bully. 

1851 Si r F. Palgravf Xorm <v Eng. (1864 IV. 67 1 he story 
of FI am bard's mother enlivened the chanson* of some bulbed 
minstrel, a 1863 Thackeray Song of Cane viii, That cring¬ 
ing, bullied lout Had once a generous son). 

t Bu llieilt, a. Obs. rare. [a. I- bullieut-em, 
pr. pple. of built re to Boil.] Boiling, bubbling. 

1660 Boyle Contn. New Exp. 0.(1682) 141 Bullient Spirit 
of Wine..The murmer of the bullient water was heard. 

Bullies, obs. form of Bullack. 
fBullifant. Obs.rare- 1 . 

a 1528 Skf.lton Elynour Rummyng 520 Necked lyke an 
olyfant, It was a bullyfant, A greedy cormorant. 

Bullimong (bulimmj). Forms: 4, 9 buli-, 
£-7, 9 boly-, 6 bul-, 7 bally-, 8 bollintong, 

^6 bullimoong, 7 -muiig, 8 -mond , 6- bulli- 
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BULLOCK. 


mong. (7-8 Diets.havebulli-, bolli-, bullmony.) 
[Of obscure composition: the second element is 
app. Imong OE. gemang, •mpng, mixture.] 

1 . A mixture of various kinds of grain sown to¬ 
gether (as oats, pease, and vetches) for feeding 
cattle. Cf. Dredge, Meslin, and 1 ,. farrago. 

1313 etc. in Rogers Agric. <y Prices 11 . 174/4 etc. 1494 
Will of Fyche, Essex (Somerset Ho.), Krumenti el duo 
quarteriade Bolymong. 1552 Huloet, Bolymonge whyche is 
a kynd of myxture or come and graync./arrago. 1577 Har¬ 
rison Descr. Bril. 1. xviii, Of mixed corne, as.. tares and otes 
(which they call bulmong).. here is no place to speake. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 557 Grain which .. is sown Tor beasts .. 
which they call dredge or ballimong. 1639 Horn & Ro¬ 
bot ham Gate Lang. Uni. xii. § 130 Ballimong [mixt prov¬ 
ender] is sowne for cattell. 1706 in Phillips [see 2). 1753 

Chambers Cycl. Buff., Bullimony, bulUmong, bollimony, 
etc. 1844 Baker in Jrnl. R. A.S.V. 1.4 Peas, .are frequently 
sown with oats. .This crop is denominated bullimong. 
b. altrib. 

1615 T. Adams Sacrifice of Thank/. Wks. t86x 1 .127 They 
are full of farraginous and bullimong mixtures. 1647 Ward 
Simf.Cobler?\ If any man mislikes a bully mong drassock 
more then I, let him take her for all mee. 

+ 2 . = Buckwheat. Oh. 

1578 Lvte DchIochs tu. liii. 393 The seede is blacke and 
triangled .. like to the seede of Bockweydc or Bolymong. 
1598 Gerard Herbal 1. lx. » 4. 83 Buckwheat is called .. in 
English . .Bullimong. 1706 Phillips, Bolli mong or Boll, 
mong. Buck-wheal, a kind or Grain: Also a Medley of 
several sorts of Grain together, otherwise call'd -Mastin, or 
iMong-corn. 

Bulling, vbl. sb.i See Bull vO 

I39 8 t* ee Bcli. f.*]. 1607 Topsell Four/ Beasts 57 1 he 
Mgnes of their Bulling (as it is termed* are their cries, and 
disorderly forsaking their fellows. 1624 Fletcher little a 
Wife y *[C. v. 1725 Braolev Fain. Diet. \. s.v. On*,The Ad¬ 
vantages of their bulling at that Time is, that they will 
calve in ten Months. 

Bulling, vbl. sb.- [f. Bull v. 1 , or nonce-vb. 
f. Bull sb .*, + -ing E] (jtonce-ttse) - Buu.-raiting. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1713* 124 The. Pope hath sent divers 
Bulls against this Sport of bullings. 

t Bulling, vbl. sb:> Obs. [f. Bull v. ? > to de¬ 
ceive ; cf. Bi'llkrj/lI b.] ? Fraudulent scheming. 

1522 More Confut. Barnes vm. Wks, (15571 736^ Hys 
asseheded exclaniacions, anil all hys busy bulling. 

t Bulling, vbl. sbA Oh.~ n . [Cf. E. bouilliram\ 
E. bullin' to Boil.] The action of water issuing 
from a spring ; bubbling. 

1552 IIi loet, Bullyng, bollynge, or bubblyng or water out 
or a spryngc. 

t Bu'lling, ///. a. Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Bull v.'-] 
That issues ; papal hulls. 

1624 Essex's Ghost in llarl. Misc . (Malh.) III. 515 This 
bulling Pins. 

t Bullion Obs. Also 5 bolyon. [a. F. 
bouillon, f. bouillir to Boil.] a. A boiling, a 
quantity (of salt, etc. boiled at one time (OF. 
boullon de scl , med.L. butlio 'mensura salinaria’ 
Du Cange); cf. mod. { a boil of soap’, b. A cer¬ 
tain quantity of quicksilver; cf. * tin bouillon de 
vif argent xxv livres pesant* (Carpenlier s. v. Ihtl- 
lion tun). 

H53 Weighing Charges in Heath Grocers' Comf. (i86o> 
422 Argent Vyff, ye bolyon.. iiij/A 1610 Holland Camden s 
B rit. 57£ (D.) In Wich the King and Earle have eight salt 
pits, which, .yeelded on the Friday sixteene Bullions. 

Bullion - (bu-lian). Forms: 5 bullioun(e, 
(Sc. bubeou , 6 bolion, -lyon, bulloyn, 6-7 
bullyon, 7 bulloin, -oigne, bullen, bulllne), s,— 
bullion. [Of obscure etymology. First recorded 
as AF. bullion (see quot. 1336 in 1); the form 
appears to point to identity with F. bouillon , med. 
L. bullio ‘boiling’ (cf. prec.), but it does not ap¬ 
pear that the word ever had, except in England, 
any of the senses defined below. If lhis etymology 
be correcl, lhe sense of ' boiling’ must have under¬ 
gone a purely English development into those of 
* melting’, ‘melted mass of metal’ ; tbe applica¬ 
tions quoted under the preceding sb. (which are 
common to OF. and Eng.) probably furnished the 
suggestion for this extension of meaning. In MDu. 
boeliocn seems to have had the sense of alloyed gold 
or silver (cf. 3, 4); see Verwijs & Verdam, who 
however identify the word with billioen , a. Fr. 
billon. The conjecture that bullion is in some 
way derived from L. bulla in the sense of seal 
or stamp appears to fail both with regard to 
form and meaning. The Fr. billon base metal 
(see Billon) is unconnected in origin, but it seems 
to have influenced sense 4 of the present word; on 
the other hand, some obs. senses of Fr. billon seem 
to have been imitated from those of Eng. bullion.'] 
I. 1 . ? Melting-house or mint; but the 16th c. 
legal anliquaries understood it as * place of ex¬ 
change (App. only in the Anglo-French Sta¬ 
tutes, or the translations of them.) 

1236 Act g£d:v. Hi. ii. § 2 Puissent sauvement porter ales 
esenanges ou bullion, .argent en plate, vessel d*argent, etc. 
1354 Act 27 Edsv. til, ii. § 14 Puissent savement porter.. 
plate d’argent, bi 11 etes d’or et tut autre tnaner d‘or et tout/ 
moneys d'or et d’argent a nostre lniUione ou a nos exchanges. 
1632 traits t. That all Merchants.. in ay safely carie and bring 


..all money of gold and siluer to our bullion or to our ex- 
changes which we shall cause to be ordeyned at our said 
Staples. 1641 Tenues de la Ley 43 Bullion .. is the place 
where gold is tryed. 1670 Blount Law Diet., Bullion .. 
signifies., sometimes the Kings Exchange, or place, whither 
such Gold in the lump is brought to be tryed or exchanged. 
1725 Swift Drafter's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 21 The third 
part of all the money of silver plate, which shall be brought 
to the bullion, shall be made into half-pence and farthings. 

II. Precious metal in the mass. 

2 . Gold or silver in the lump, as distinguished 
from coin or manufactured articles; also applied 
to coined or manufactured gold or silver when 
considered simply with reference to its value as 
raw material. 

1451 Sc. Acts fas. 11 11597) § 34 Na man haue out of the 
Real me, gold, siluer, nor Buljeon. <-1460 Fortescuk Abs . 
4- Lint. Mon. 117x41 115 How Bullion may be brought into 
this Land. 1 1477 Act 17 Edw. //', i, Tontz genu en 
queleconq c Roialme puissent porter a leschaungez come 
bullion tout maner de bon monoie dargent, de queleconq* 
value q r fuisse.J 1488 Invent, in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 
11. 393 Item twa braid pecis or brynt silver bullioune. 1580 
North Plutarch 865 Bringing with him all his plate, both 
Gold and Silver, unto the Mint-master, he gave it him to 
pm into bullion, and so to be converted into currant coin. 
1633 T. Staieord l\tc. Jlib. iv. 118211 267 All such Moneys 
be .. esteemed for Bullion onely. 1651 Howell / enice 17 
Their charge is to look to all sorts of bullions and coines, 
that they be not embasd and adulterated, a 1674 Claren¬ 
don Hist. Rcb. 1 . t. 59 The Bullion nf neighbour Kingdoms 
brought to receive a Stamp from the Mint or England. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 39/1 Meltal .. which is un¬ 
wrought is called., of some a Wedge or Rulliue. 1725 
Swift Draficr’s Lett. Wks. 1755 V, 11. 22 All silver money 
should be taken only as bullion. 1863 Fawcf.tt Pol. Econ, 
ill. v. (1876*361 It »s unprofitable to melt down our silver 
coinage, and sell it as bullion. 1868 Rogers Pol. Econ. iv. 
(1876) 6 The sum .. retained by the Bank of England as 
bullion. 

b. fig. 

1635 Quarles Embl. n.xiii. (1718) 114, 1 cannot serve my 
God and bullion loo. 1832 Downes Lett. Coat. Countries 
I.91 It was tough work for foreign lips to coin the Swiss- 
German bullion into a circulating medium of communication. 

c. Solid gold or silver as opposed to mere 
showy imitations'. Often ftg. Also attrib. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. tit. i. 32 All of purest bullion framed 
were. 1779 Johnson L. P. Wks. 1816 X. 160 The spangles 
of wit which he could afford he knew how to polish; 
but he wanted the bullion of his master. 1822 Scott Xigel 
xiv, Broidery and bullion buttons make bare pouches, a 1834 
Coleridge: Lit. Rem. *1836' 11 . y6i There is. .weighty bul¬ 
lion Sense in this book. 1850 l hacke.ray Peudennis xlvi, 
A red neckcloth, .with a large pin of bullion or other metal. 
1 3 . Impure gold or silver ; alsoyf^. and altrib. 
1616 Bullokar, Bullion , silver unrefined, not yet made 
into money. 1641 Milton Ch. Discif. 11.(1851 50 To ex¬ 
tract heaps of gold and silver out of the drossie Bullion or 
the Peoples sinnes. 1667 — P. L. t. 704 A second multi¬ 
tude. .scum’d the Bullion dross. 1820 1 Iazlitt Led. Dram. 
Lit. 264 The coarse, heavy, dirty, unwieldy bullion or 
books, is driven out of the market of learning. 

III. Applied to other metals. 

4 . + a. Any metal in the lump obs.). + b. 
Base metal ; = Bili.on {obs.). c. Base bullion: 
formerly = h; mod. in Mining (see quot. iSSi). 

c 1590 i\lARi.owE//rw4 L. 1, Base bullion Tor the stamps 
sake we allow. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. 11. ii. {1621) 
261 And those [words], which Elds strict doom did disallow, 
And damn for bullion, go Tor current now. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 462 f/Eris grauis) that is to say .. brasse Bullion, 
or in Masse. 1632 Sherwood Diet., Bullion, Billon. 1881 
Ray mono Mining Gloss., Base bullion (Pacific), is pig lead 
containing silver and some gold, which are separated by 
refining. 

IV. 5 . Comb, (sense 2), as bullion-dealer; also 
bullion-coal, local name of a particular seam; 
+ bullion-heretic (nonce<ud., see quot.\ 

1881 E. Hull Coalfields Gt. Brit. (ed. 4) 204 Amongst the 
strata overlying the 4 Upper-Toot or “ Bullion-coal’, marine 
fossils occur. i86t X. Brit. Rer>. Nov. 358 Will ‘bullion- 
dealers refuse to buy gold fur us abroad? 1869 Rogers in 
Adam Smith's IV. X. I. Pref. 40 The military chests of 
Napoleon were supplied by..British bullion dealers. 1662 
Thorndike fust freights y ii. §2 They are‘bullion-heretics 
.. though not stamped by conviction, and contumacy suc¬ 
ceeding, and the declaration of the church upon that. 

+ Bu llion 3 . Obs. Also 3 bolyon, -en, 6 bulion, 
bullyon. [app. a. F. boulon (spelt bouillon in 
Cotgr.f. bottle ball; assimilated in form to prcc.] 

1 . A knob or boss of metal ; a convex ornament 
on a book, girdle, harness, or ring. Also altrib. 

1463 in Bury Wills (1850) 36, I beqwelhe to Anne Smyth 
a ryngofgold with bolyonys, 1464 Mann. Cf Househ. Exf. 
254 My mastyr payd to Alartyn Goldsmylhc, for bolyons 
gyldynge, ij.x. 1517 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michaels, 
lif. Stortford (1882) 35 Item pd for x bolyens and claspis, 
viij</. 1523 Skelton Carl. Laurel 1165 The claspis and 
bullyons were worth a thousande pounde. *538-48 Elvot 
Diet., Bulla, a bullion sette on the cover of a booke, or 
other thynge. 156a Phakr sEncid tx. Bbijb, Bulions 
broad of gold, and girdling girthes miraclose fyne. 1611 
Cotgr., Bossette.. a bosse or bullion set on a booke. 1706 
Piullips, Bullion oT Copper is Copper-plates set on the 
Breast-leathers, or Bridles of Horses for ornament. 1707 
Earl Bindon in Land. Gas. No. 4339/3 To Prohibit .. all 
Coachmakers.. that they do not use Varnish'd Bullion-Nails. 

2 . ?* Bull’s eye in glass. 

1834 Sfecif Hartley’s Patent No. 6702. 2 When the table 
of glass is complete there are. .more or less waved lines for 
some inches round the ‘bullion’ or the centre of the table 
of glass, which lessens the value. 


3 . =bolietiy Bollen sb., Bulleyn. 

1589 Fleming Virg. Geoig.y. 9 She [the pine] bearelh balls 
or bullions of chesnut colour. 

Bullion 4 (birlian). [prob. a. F. bouillon (see 
Bullion I) in senses derived from that of ‘ bubble ’: 
‘ 1 Plis bouffants qn’on fait a certains vetements; 
2. Fil d’or on d’argent tourne en rond* (Littre).] 
+ 1. More fully bullion-hose : Trunk-hose, puffed 
out at the upper part, in several folds. Ohs. Cf. 
Bouillon 4. 

1594 Gesta Gray, in Nichols Progr. Q. Elis. III. 341 A 
bullion-hose is best to goc a woeinge in; for 'tit full of 
proinisinge promontories. 1616 B. Jonson Devil an A ss III. 

iii. Not, While you doe eate, and He, about the townc, here ; 
And coozen i' your bullions. 1622 Fletcher Beggar's Bush 

iv. iv, His baster'd bullions In a long stock ty’d up. 1632 
Massinger & Field Fatal Dm. ii. it. You shall see him .. 
at noon in the bullion, in the evening in Quirpo. 

2 . a. An ornamental fringe made of twists of 
gold or silver thread, b. A single twist of such 
fringe. Also attrib. [Prob. now often associated 
with Bullion - precious metal.] 

*662 Fuller Worthies 1. 247 Bullion, like other Lace, 
costing nothing safe a little thread. 1702 J. Chamber- 
layne St. Gt. Brit. it. ill. vi. 11743) 416 None might wear 
silk or costly furring, .without license from the king, nor no 
other persons wear Droidery { pearls, or bullion. 1854THACK. 
eray XesiKomes I. 277 All tn a blaze of scarlet and bullion 
and steel. 1879 Uniform Reg. in XavyList July (1882)488/2 
Epaulettes.—Bullions to be two and three-quarter inches 
in length and one and one-eighth inch in circumference. 1832 
A thence um No. 221. 42 Richly trimmed with embroidery 
and bullion fringes. 

t Btt’llioner. Obs. [f. Bullion 2 + -erC] A 
dealer in bullion. 

166a Petty Taxes 77 To save it [money] from being 
melted down by goldsmiths and bullioncrs. *675 R. Vaughan 
Coinage 30 (L.) Base money.. melted down by the bullioners. 

Bullionist (birlianist \ [f. as prec. + -ist.] 
One who advocates a metallic currency. 

1811 Southey Ess. (18321 I. 58 The vaunted discoveries 
of the bullionists and of the new political economists, 1828 
Taylor Money Syst. Eng. 110 The bullionists were op¬ 
posed by Mr. Vansiltart, on the part of the ministry. 
a 1852 \\ ebstf.r Whs. (18771 i- 374. I profess to be a bullion- 
i ist in lhe usual and acceptable sense oT the word. I am for 
a solid specie basis for our circulation. 1878 A’. A mcr. Rev. 
CXXVll. 106 Ricardo, the high-priest of the bullionists. 

Bnllionless bu-lhnles), a. nonce-iad. [f. as 
prcc. + -less.] Without bullion. 

1854 Fraser's Mag. L. 351 From the bullionless bank. 

Bullir, Bullis, obs. ff. Bullek, Bcllace. 
Bullish (budij', a J [f. Bull sbj +-ish E] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a bull ; resembling or 
having the nature of a bull. 

1566 Nucf. Seneca’s Octavia (1581) 166b, Cuckoldes bul- 
lysh badge, a 1722 Lisle l/usb. (1752) 314 His bullish 
nature will be ploughed out in three years. 1830 Frasers 
Mag. II. 610 They are bullish, they are unmanageable, vin¬ 
dictive and irreconcileable 

2 . Slock-Exchange, etc. Tending to or aiming 
at a rise in the price of stocks or of merchandise. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 5 July 5/2 We want to .. make prices 
higher that Paris may see how ‘bullish’ we are. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 11 June 4/4 In this market.. a great ma¬ 
jority are 4 bullish ’ about cotton. 

t Birllish, a.- nonce-wd. [f. Bull sb.~ + -ish 1 .] 
Of or pertaining to papal bulls. 

1546 Bale Eng. Notaries 11. 36 Thys baudy bulle maker 
and hys other bullish begles. 

+ Bullish, tf. 3 Obs. rare. [f. Bull sbA + -ish 1 .] 
Having tbe nature of a ' bull ’ or grotesque blunder; 
laughably erroneous. 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 191 A toothless© Satyr is as 
improper as a toothed sleekstone, and as bullish. 1660 S. 
Fisher Rustichs Alarm Wks. (1679) 149 That Bullish Title 
of works but imperfectly good. 

Bullishly (budijii), adv. [f. Bullish a. 1 + 
•ly -.] After the manner of a bull. 

c 1827 Lamb in Sel. Bernard Barton ( 1849) 131 Making 
me, ever and anon, roar bullishly. 

Bullism (bu liz’m'. [f. Bull sbA + -ism.] The 
making of* bulls’ or absurd blunders. 

1835 Marry at Jac. Faithf.x, This lighter was manned 
(an expression amounting to bullism) by my father, my 
mother, and your humble servant 

t Bu’llist. [f. Bull sb .- + -ist.] A drawer 
up of papal bulls. 

1587 Harmar tr. Beta's Strut. 134 (L.) Proctors in the 
court ecclesiastical, dataries, bullists, copyists. 1653 Ur- 
quhart Rabelais tt.vii. 213. 

t Bulli*tion. Obs. [as if ad. L. *lmllilion-em, 
n. of action f. bullire to Boil.] The action of 
buhbling or boiling ; ebullition. 

c 1620 Bacon Physiol. Rem. Wks. 1857 111 . 809 The effects 
are .. the bullition .. the precipitation to the bottom. *651 
Biggs New Disf. p296.219 Many things by their first bul- 
lilion depone their pristine venues. *791 E. Darwin Bot. 
Gard. 1. 206 With sudden flash the fierce kullilions rise. 

Bullmony, obs. form of Bullimong. 

Bullock (bu-bk), sb. Forms: 1-3 bulluc, 5 
bullok, 6 bolok, 6-7 bullocke, 6- bullock. 
[OE. bulluc ; see Bull sb. 1 , and cf. ballock , has¬ 
sock. (The alleged form bulluca is spurious.)] 

1 . Orig. a young bull, or bull calf; but afterwards, 
and in later times always, a castrated bull, an ox. 
a 1000 Interlinear Gloss, on the Liber Sctntillarum liv. 
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(MS. Reg. 7. C. iv.) To bulluce [Lat. tui vitulum]. a 1240 
Cuckoo Song in Ritson Anc. Songs 3 Bulluc sterteh. 
bucke ucrtcj?. c 1440 Promp. Pans. 55 Bullok, boctilus, 
vital us. 1541 Bury Wills (18so) 122 Item, delyuerid the 
boloks, vj, acordyng after >* will, a 1553 Udall Royster D. 

I. iv, 1 know that, but my mind was on bullockes and 
steeres. 1599 Shaks. Muck Ado u. i. 202 Why that's spoken 
like an honest Drouier, so they sel Bullockes. 1611 Bible 
Ps. li. 19 Then shall they offer bullockes vpon thine altar. 
1720 Gay Poems (174s 1 •• 178 Here lowing bullocks raise 
their horned head. 1815 Elphixstone Acc, Can fat l (1842) 

II. 135 Bullocks are .. more used to plough than camels. 

f 2 . Applied loosely to a bull, or bovine beast 
generally. Obs . exc. dial. 

>535 Coverdale Job xxi. 10 Their bullock gendreth, and 
that not out of tyme. 1787 Marshall Xorfolk Gloss. <E. 
D. S.) Bullocks , a general term, in Norfolk, for all kinds of 
cattle at turneps, etc.; whether they be oxen, steers, heifers, 
or cows. 1875 Parish Sussex Dial., Bullock , a fat beast 
of either sex ..' Yes, she’s a purty cuw .. one of these days 
she’ll make a nice bullock.’ 

f 3 . Jestingly used for : A papal bull. Obs, 

1537 Latimer Serin. <y Rem, (1845) 378, I send you here a 
bullock which 1 did find amongst my bulls. 1589 Warner 
Alb. Eng. v. xxiv. 121 Some egge vs sla the Prince and 
shewc a Bullocke fra the Pope. 

4 . A slang term applied in Australian cities to 
a countryman or bushman. 

5 . In the names of various plants, as Bullock’s 
Eye, the common Houseleck, Sempewivuni (cc- 
toruni; Bullock’s Heart, the fruit of A) ion a reti¬ 
culata ; Bullock’s Lungwort, the Great Mullein, 
Vcrbascum Thapsus L. 

1597 Geraro Herbal cclvi. 630 The eonntrey people .. in 
Kent, doc giue their cattell the leaues to drinke against the 
cough of the lungs.. whereupon they do call it Bullocks 
Longwoort. j86i Miss Pratt Ftozeer. PI. IV. 135 Great 
Mullein, .was.. Bullock's Lungwort. 1861 Mrs. Lankester 
Wild Flowers 57 House-leek. .is frequently called Jupiter's 
Eye, Bullock's Eye, or Jupiter’s Beard. 1866 Treas.Bot., 
Bullock's Heart , a name given to the fruit of Amma re¬ 
ticulata, a kind of custard apple. 

6. Comb . and Attrib. a. simple attrib., as bullock- 
carl , - chariot , -dray, -hump, -land, -toad, -pasture, 
-shed, - ship, -train, -turnip, -vessel, -wagon, 
-wainster; b. objective genitive, as bullock-driver, 
-teasing', also bullock-leech, a cattle-doctor; 
bullock-puncher ( Australian ) — bullock-driver ; 
bullock’s-eye ^see quot.; cf. Bull’s-kyk) ; also 
see 5 ; bullock-trunk, a trunk suited for carriage 
in a bullock-cart, or on btdlock-back. 

1858 Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 47 The difference, .is 4S hour.s 
by * bullock-carls. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. xii. 316 
* Bullock-chariots, and goadsmen in Roman Costume. 1857 
Westgarth Victoria , fyc. xi. 251 Carriage by A bullock-drays 
from Melbourne. 1792 Gcntt. Mag. LXII. 1. 175 We lost.. 
about 600 privates, besides pack-horse and 'bullock-drivers. 
1862 I.loyo Tasmania xix. 480 Shepherds, Bullock drivers, 
and other servants were seized with the desire to turn dig¬ 
gers of gold. 1849 52 Todd Cyct. Anat. <y Phys. IV. 1355 
The *bullock-hump. .is not by any means so characteristic 
of this race. 1881 Daily Xeios 31 Aug. 2/2 The excellent 
*bullock land..would meet ready purchasers. 1774 Lam- 
rert in Phil. Trans. LXV 1 . 408 A farrier and * bullock- 
leach. 1803 Wellington Let. in Gurw, Disp. II. 567 We 
have not lost a *bullock-load of any thing during the war. 
1751 Chambers Cyct. s.v. Eye, * Bullock's Eye , Oeil dc 
beenf, denotes a little sky-light in the covering, or roof, in- 
tended to illumine a granary, or the like. 1865 Cornh. 
Mag. XI. 105 The filthy quarters allotted me in an old 
'bullock-shed ..exhausted all endurance. 1858 W. Ellis 
Vis. Madagascar ii. 21 Mr. Jeffreys., died during a voy¬ 
age from Madagascar to Mauritius in the miserable hold 
of a ^bullock ship. 1879 Dowden Southey iii. 47 The sorry 
spectacle of "bullock-teasing made a slighter impression 
on him. 1859 Lang Wand. India 182 The Government 
has a *bullock-irain for the conveyance of stores. 184s 
Stocqueler Handbh. Brit . hulia (1854) 78 * Bullock-trunks 
.. are preferable, as they are permanently useful. 1884 
Whitby Gas. 9 Aug. 2/5 The crop of..'bullock turnips 
must now be sown. 1863 Kinglake Crimea II. 170 There 
were some Tartar peasants passing .. with small ’ bullock - 
waggons. 1883 Gd. Words J uly 420/1 The *bullock-waiuster 
who dared to hinder his progress. 

t Bu’llock, v . Obs . cxc. dial. [f. prec.] traits. 
and intr.~ Bully v. Hence Bullocking vbl. sb. 
and ppl . a. _ • 

1716 M. Davies Ath. Brit. 1. 272 Upon the Evidence of 
that bullocking Fryar Catnpanella. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones 11. vi, You have charged me with bullocking you 
into owning the truth. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. 11.1, She 
shan’t think to bullock anddomineer over me. 1875 Lane. 
Gloss. iK. D. S.) 61 Fair play! yo inunnoi bullock him. 

Bu’llocky, a. nonee-wd. [f. Bullock sb. + 
-Y 1 .] Of the nature of or relating to bullocks. 

1881 Grant Bush Life Qucensl. I. iii. 29 As a rule the 
conversation was very horsey or bullocky. 

Bulloe s , obs. and dial, form of B ullage. 
Bulloigne, -oin, -oyn, obs. ff. Bullion-. 
Bu’ll’s-eye. The eye of a bull (cf. F. ail dc 
bent/) ; hence I. Of glass. 

1 . A boss of glass, or the central protuberance 
formed in making a sheet of blown glass. Hence 
Bull’s-eyed ppl. a., containing a bull’s-eye. 

183a Baubagk /icon. Mannf. iv. *ed. 2) 36 The centre [of 
a sheet of glass] presents the appearance of a thick boss or 
prominence, called the * Bull’s-eye'. 1863 Reader 28 Nov. 
624 A window of small panes with the bull's-eyes in them. 
1869 Sala Ship-Chand. (LA Dingy bull's-eyed panes. 1878 
Besant & Rick Chaplain of FI. iv. 34 Every other pane 
being those bull’s-eye panes. 


2 . Aaut. A hemispherical piece or thick disc of 
glass inserted in the side or deck of a ship, cr 
elsewhere, to light the interior. 

1825 H. Gascoigne Xav. Fame 64 Here a Bulls-eye giv es 
a feeble light. 1843 Commissioner 342 A ‘ hull's eye ’. .that 
is a thick, green, half sphere of ground glass. 1882 Nares 
Seamansh. ted. 6> 96 A light room outside, with a bull's- 
eye between it and the magazine. 

3 . A lens, hemispherical or plano-convex. 

*839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat.ty Phys.x 11 .354/1 Thecondenser 

. .should be a bull's e*ye or hemispherical lens. 1879 Cassell’s 
Techn. Edttc. IV. 258/1 The condensers in ordinary use arc, 
The common ‘ bull's-eye ’ or plano-convex. 

4 . A glass of similar shape inserted in the side 
of a lantern ; the lantern itself; also allrib . 

1851 Mayhew Land. Labour \. 25, 2 or 3 Policemen,with 
their Bull's-eyes and .. truncheons speedily restored order. 
>853 Herschel Pop. Led. Sc. \ i. vi. 1873* 224 In a thick- 
fog the bull’s-eye of a lanthom seems to throw out a broad 
diverging luminous cone. 1861 Anpersson Okabango Riv. 
xxv. 264 We then tried, bull's-eye lanthom in hand, to obtain 
a glimpse of his retreating s|)oor. 1883 Harp, rs Mag 
July 204/1 One .. was dazzled .. with opening bull’s-eye-, 
and captured. 

II. A circular hole, or an object containing one. 

5 . A r aut. Also Hull's eye cringle sec quots. . 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 0789* Bull's-eye, a small 

pulley in the form of a ring, having a rope round the outer 
edge, .and a. .hole in the middle for another rope to slide 
in. 1833 Mark vat P. Simple vi, Pass that brace through 
the bull's eye. i860 Men. Mar. Mag. VII. 113 A leach- 
line is. .carried.. through a bull's-eye. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
IVord-bk., Bull’s-eye cringle, a piece of wood in the form 
of p. ring, which answers the purpose of an iron thimble; 
it is seldom Used by English seamen, and then only for the 
fore and main bowline-bridles. 

6. Arch. A small circular opening or window. 

x86 S .-/ theme urn No. 1978. 4123 The plate-tracery, or 

bull's-eyes, of the transept ends. 1875 Gwilt A re hit. (Boss., 
Bull's eye, any small circular aperture for the admission of 
light or air. 

III. Other Uses. 

7 . The centre of a target. 

1833 Regnl. Instr. Cavalry 1. 32 A hull's eye of eight 
inches diameter. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 256 This L 
wide of the bull's-eye. i860 G. II. K. Vacation Tour i.-i 
1'he house .. stands clear and white on the brown moor, 
like a target, with a black window for a bull's-eye. 

8. A circular ornament of gold lace. 

1879 L'n/form Reg. in Xavy List July iiSS." 407 1 Gold 
lace, to form bull's eyes at the bottom of each back scam. 

9 . A sweetmeat so called from its globular 
shape. 

1825 11 one Every.day Bk. I. 51 Hard-bake, brandy-balK, 
and bulls’-cjes. 1857 Hughes Tom Brozen 1. iii, Where 
huge bull's-eyes, and unctuous toffy might be procured. 

10 . iVaut. 4 A little dark cloud, reddish in the 
middle, chiefly appearing about the Cape of Good 
Hope’ Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1753 , supposed 
to portend a storm ; hence the storm ilscll. 

1849 D. P. Thomson Mctcorol. 406 1L.1 The ox-eye or 
bull's-eye is a wind similar to the tornado. 

11 . slang. A crown-piece. v Cf. Bull sbA 7. 

1690 B. E. Did. Cant. Crete. 1714 in Mem. J. Hall 11 

Bull's-Eye, a Crown. 1725 Xew Lant. Diet. 

12 . A hole in cheese, the result of imperfect 
manufacture, dial. 

1879 Miss Jackson Shrofsh. IVord-bk. v., I dunna like 
this cheese, it's got too many bulls' eyes in for me. 

Bull-te'rrier. A dog of a cross breed be¬ 
tween a bull-dog and a terrier. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xxxiv, Come down with me 
to Tom Corduroy's.. I'll show you such a bull-terrier. 1857 
Hughes 'Tom Brazen iv, As dogged as a bull-terrier. 1871 M. 
Collins Mr,/. <y Merck. 11 . x. 289 A. .bull-terrier, .snarled. 

t Bull-tour. Obs. [App. f. Bi ll sb . 1 4 + Touu. 
R. Holme (cf. Bull-ukah 3, quol. 1688) referred 
it to 4 1\ tan re } a bull but see Littre s.v. lour.’] 

A mass of frizzled hair worn (by a woman) on the 
forehead ; a frowze, or ‘ frizz ’. 

1724 Littleton Lat. Diet. s.v. Anthi.c, Bull-tour, a 
woman's forelock, frouze. 

Bu'll-trou t. [f- Bull sbd + Trout ; the name 
probably refers to the large size of this species.] 
A fish of the Salmon tribe Sal mo criox of con¬ 
siderable size, found in some British rivers. 

i6S3 Walton Angler 88 There is also in Northumberland, 
a Trout, called a Bull Trout , of a much greater length 
and bigness then any in these Southern parts. 1769 Pen¬ 
nant 2 ool. III. 249 This species is in some places called 
the bull trout from the thickness and shortness of its head. 
1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 461 Loch-Rannoch . - has 
bull-trouts of 24 lb. weight. 1842 Proc. Bene. Xat. Club 
II. 4 Specimens of the fry of both Bull-trout. 

Bullule (bzWi/d). Med. [ad. L. bul/ula dim. of 
bulla.] A watery vesicle ; a small buhble. 

1707 Flovkr Pulse-Watch 429 The Motion or Rarifaction 
of the red Bullule in the Blood. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Bul- 
lulc, a small bleb or blister. 

Bully birli., sbd Also 6 bullye. [Etymology 
obscure: possibly ad. Hu. bod Hover (of either 
sex \ also ' brother’ ^Vcrwijs & Vertlam); cf. 
MUG. /We:, mod.Ger. buhlc Mover’, earlier also 
1 friend, kinsman*. Bailey 1721 has boo lie ‘be¬ 
loved* as an ‘old word*. Hutly can hardly be 
identical with 8c. Billik, brother, but the dial, 
sense 1 seems to hate been influenced by that 
word. There does not appear to be sufficient 
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lea^on for supposing that the senses tinder branch 

II. are of distinct etymology: the sense of 1 hired 
ruffian* may be a development of that of ‘fine 
fellow, gallant * cf. bravo y \ or the notion of 
‘ lover* may have given rise to that of * protector 
of a prostitute *, and this to the more general sense. 
In the popular etymological consciousness the 
word is perhaps now associated with Bull sb. 1 ; 
cf. Bullock v.] 

I. + 1 . A terinof endearment and familiarity, orig. 
applied to either sex : sweetheart, darling. Later 
applied to men only, implying friendly admira¬ 
tion : good friend, fine fellow, ‘gallant’. Often 
prefixed as a sort of title to the name or designa¬ 
tion of the person addressed, as in .Shaks., ‘ bully 
Bottom’, * bully doctor'. Obs. exc. arch. 

1538 Bale Thre La zees 475 Though she be Mimwhal ohlc 
li is myne owne swete bullye My muskyne and my mullye. 
1590 Shaks. Mids. .V. 111. i. 8 What saw thou, bully Hot- 
tome? 1598 — Merry IV. u. iii. 18 'BIe»e thee, Bully- 
Doctor. 1599 Hen. I iv. i. 48 From heurisiriug 1 louc 
the lottcly Bully. 1610— Temp. \. i. 258 Coragio Bully- 
Monster Corado. 1688 A. Pulton Rejl. Missioners Arts 
8 A Band of Bully Scholars, marching under ground with 
their Black-Bills. 1754 Richardson Grandison 1V. \\. 115. 

I haue promised to be with the sweet Bully early in the 
morning of her important day. 
b. attrib., as in bully-boy. 

1609 T. Ranlnsckoh Denterom He that is a bully boy, 
Come pledge me on the ground, a 1687 Cottdn din. Bur 
Icsqncd 11692' 53 Front each part runs you bully rustkk. 
To lake advantage of the hr-l kick. 1809 W- Irung 
R niche rb. (?86i» 143 The hully-boy^ of the Heldcrbt-rg. 
1818 Scot i Rob A\>y\m,You are not the first bully-boy that 
has said stand to a true man. 1880 Webu Goethe s Faust 
1. ii. 53 My over jolly bully-boy, let he. 

2 . dial. Brother, companion, ‘mate*. 

1825 Bkck kkti Xorth Country Gloss. 32 Now generally 
med among keelmeuand pitmen 10 designate their brothers, 
as bully Jack, bully Bob, etc. Probably derhed from the 
obsolete word bonlie, beloved, i860 Fordnci /list. Coal , 
At. 60The\ lthe keelmeuj are remarkably friendly to each 
other, being all * keel bullies', or keel brothers. 1862 Smii i n 
Engineers ill. 12 1 Bully'..an appellation still in familiar 
use amongst brother workers in the coal districts. 1863 
Tyneside Songs 61 Marrows, cries a bully, aw’ve an idea.. 
We ll find Sir John Franklin. 

II. 3. A bluste ring * gallanta bravo, hector, or 
1 swash buckler ’: now, csf. a tyrannical coward 
who makes himself a terror to the weak. 

1688 Sn.\nu! 1.1. Bury /■'. iv. Wks. 11720' to.; A lady is no 
more to be accounted a Beauty, till she has killed her man, 
than the bullies think one a fine gentleman, till he has 
kill'd his. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's Dif. Top. Pref.i 1851 > 
10 Those furious Hectors we value not of a rush. Wc ha\e 
been accustomed to rout such Bullies!I.. /.</«>.< minaces] in the 
Field. 1732 Port; Ep. Bathurst 34a W here London's column, 
pointing at the skits Like a tali bully, lifts the head, and 
lyes. 1780 1 )UNCAN .Mariner's Chron. ii8eq 11 . .*96 The 
most swaggering, swearing bullies in fine weather, uen¬ 
tile most pitiful wretches on earth, when death appeared 
before them. 1863 Dicey Federal St. 11 . 245 A low-minded, 
unscrupulous bully, notorious for his pro-Slavery sympathies. 

b. A ruffian hired for purposes of violence or 
intimidation, arch. 

1730 Fielding Tom Thumb 11. i. Were he .. a bully, a 
highway-man, or prize-lighter. I'd uah him. 1813 Sin 1 lhv 
<g. Mab IX. 179 These are the hired bravos who defend 1 he 
tyrant’s throne—the bullies of his fear. 1848 Macaulay 
His!. Eng. I. 204 A gang of bullies was secretly sent to slit 
the nose of the offender. 

4. spec. a. '1’Iie 'gallant’ or protector of a 
prostitute ; one who lives bv protecting prostitutes. 

1706 I)k Foe Ju/e Div. 1. 8 Mars the Celestial Bully they 
adore, And Venus for an Everlasting Whore. 1707 Far- 
quiiar Beaux' Strut, in. iii. 37, Sn/t. What ! Murther your 
Husband to defend your Bully. Mrs. Sn/t. Bully 1 for 
shame..Bullies wear long Swords. 1711 Swin Lett. 117^7» 

III . 247 A bully that will fight for a whore, and run away 
in an army. 1749 Cues ilrf. Lett. (17921II. ccxii. 3i2Shew 
yourself .. the advocate, the friend, but not the bully of 
Virtue. 1750 Johnson Ran/bt. No. 107 p 12 The bully and 
the bawd, whu fatten on their misery. 1817 M. lffNM 1 
in Pari. Deb. 86t Would he be Icns the bully of a brothel? 

5 . attrib . and comb., as bully-critic , -fop, -killer , 


-rake, -/oyster, -ruffian, -swordsman', also + bully- 
back, a bully who supports another person ; hence 
f bully - back v .; + bully - cock sb., t bully- 
cocked a., (a hat) worn as a bully wears it (cf. 
Billy-cock' : t bully-buff, a boaster who is also 
a bully ; + bully-scribbler, a writer who bullies. 

1726 Amherst Terre Fit. \.\xiii. 179 They have spiritual 
bravocs on their side, and old lecherous ‘bully-backs to 
revenge their cause. 1759 Dii.worth Pope 43 Supported 
and ‘bully-backed by that blind hector impudence. 1726 
Amherst Terra? Fit. xlvi. 255. A broad * bully-cock d 
hut, or a square cap of above twice the usual size. 1882 
Daily Xnvs (Leader) 3 Feb., In a ‘bowler’ hat, or in the 
form which our ancestors called a * bully-cock . 1690 

B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. * Bully fop, a Maggot-paled, 
huffing, silly ratling Fellow. 1680 Cotton in Singer Hist. 
Cards 334 They will rarely adventure on the attempt, un¬ 
less they are backed with some 'bully-huffs. 1690 B. E. Did. 
Cant. Crezo, Bully-huff, a poor sorry Rogue that haunts 
Bawdy-houses, and pretends to ^et Money out of Gentle- 
men. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxviii, ‘Here mother,..never 
mind that bully-huff’. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. in. 
iii. 145 M. Boyer., is at the head of Fifty Spadassim- 
cides, or - Bully-killers. 1711 E. Ward Qmx. I. tt He 
combats like that * Bully-Rake That only fights for Fight- 
ing’s sake. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Cpr. Wks. 1730 I. 
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74 Why, how now, "bully Royster ! what’.*, the meaning 
of this outrage in the face of Justice? 1653 Urquhart 
Rabelais 1. xi, Pick-lock, Pioneer, *I 3 ully-rufTni, Smell- 
smock. 1671 Dryden Mock Astrol. m. i, Snatch the Money 
like a Bully-Ruffin. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. {1861 1 233 
Peter .. strode up to the brawling bully-ruffian, a 1715 
Wycherley Posth. Wks. 5 (Jod.) The *bully scribbler .. is 
beat out of his bravadoes only for assuming them. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. 11 . m. iii. 142 *BulIy-swordsmen, * Spa- 
dassins ’ of that party, go swaggering. 

Bully ^burii, sb.- Eton foot-ball. A melee, . 
a scrimmage. 

1865 W. L. C. Etoniana xv. 213 Knees put out in the 
fierce football bully. 1873 M. Collins Sqr. Site Acs ter 11. xvii. 
213 A youngster who has held his own in a football bully. 

+ Bu'lly, sb$ Obs. Also bullie. [Cf. Booly.] 

A cottage, hut. 

1598 Florio, Tugnrio, a shepherds cottage, bully or 
shcad. 1611 Cotgr., Tngure. .a shepheards shed, or bullie. 

Bully, sbA Also 8 bullet. [Etymology un¬ 
certain : variously referred to Eng. bully, dial, form 
of Bullack 'cf. the 2nd quot.), and to F. boulct dc 
canon (lit. cannon-ball) ‘fruit d*un arbre de la 
Guiane’ Boiste). The form bullet occurs only late, 
and the F. name may be due to popularetymology.j 
attrib. in Bully Bay, Bully-berry Tree, Bully Tree, 
names for certain genera of the order Sa/>otaeen\ 
also for a species of Mimusops ^all natives of the 
\V. Indies and of Guiana). 

1657 R- PiGON Barba does <1673' *4 1 -ofty trees, as the 
Palmeto, Royal.. Bully, Redwood. Ibid. 73 The Bully tree 
. .bears a fruit like a Bullis in England. *693 Phil. Trans. 
XVII. 621 The Sope-Berry .. Indian Damozen, and the 
Bully Bay. 1725 .Sloane Jamaica II. 124 When old it had 
a great many sulci not unlike the Bully tree. 1750 G. Hughes i 
Barbados 177 The Bully-Berry tree..a very durable timber 
tree. 1796 Stromas Surinam 11 . xxviii. 335 The bullet- ' 
tree, .the bark is grey and smooth, the timber brown, varie¬ 
gated or powdered with white specks. 1866 Treas. Bo!., 
Butty or Bullet Tree .. a species of Mimusops. 

Bully (budi , sb~> [? f. Bull, or corruption of 
F. bouiili boiled meat.] Pickled or tinned beef. 
Also as bully beef. 

1883 Ci.ark Russell in Longm. Mag. HI. 2, 1 have been 
.shipmates with a man who grew white-haired at thirty on 
soup and bully. 1884 J. Macdonald in 19 tk Cent. June 
1002 The colonel, .was. .quietly consuming .. his luncheon | 
of * bullv beef' and whiskey. 

Bully, sbf* A pattern of miner's hammer, 
varying from ‘broad bully 1 to ’narrow bully'. 
Raymond Mining Gloss. 

Bully, sb.~. dial, name for some kind of fish ; 
cf. Buli.-iie.vi>. Also short for Bullfinch 1 . 

1857 Kingsley ‘Two I*, Ago ii. L). Turning the stones for 
’shannicV and ‘ bullies', and other..fi>h left by the tide. 

Bully bu li , a. 1 [f. Bully sb. 1 ] 

I. [Orig. Bully sb. 1 1 ., used attrib .; cf. brother.'] 

1 . Of persons: Worthy, ‘jolly*, admirable. 

1681 Chetham Angler's I'ude-m. 1 16891 Pref., From such 
Bully fishers, this Book expects no other reception. 1852 
Hoou Lamia v. 231 Here, bully mates, These, lady, are 
mv friends. 

2 . U. S. and Colonies. Capital, first-rate, ‘ crack 
1855 Wm. Carleton ll illy Reilly v, The cook will give 

you a hully dinner, n i860 ( tiro City Times 1 Bartlett T he 
bully * Crystal Palace' passed up to St. Louis on Monday. 
1865 Daily Tel. 20 July, Ihe citizens of New York, who 
were aware that the celebration would be more ‘ bully * than 
u>ual. 1870 Meade AVw Zeal. 331, The roof fell in, there 
was a ' hully' blaze. 187s .V. A/ncr. Rev. CXX. 128 ‘ That's 
bully !' exclaimed Tweed. 

b. as an exclamation, esp. in phrase ‘ Bully for 
you 1 ’ — bravo ! well done ! 

1864 Sanatory Commiss. V. S. Army 133 note, Other> 
would say ‘ good and other-, would use the very expressive 
phrase ‘hully 1 ! 1864 Daily Tel. 18 Nov., The freckles 
have vanished, and hully for you. 1883 Punch 28 July, Lady 
Dufferin—hully for her, mate ! 

II. 3 . Resembling a bully or ruffian ; charac¬ 
teristic of a bully. 

1727 Swift City Shower Wks. 1755 111 . 11.40 Those bully 
Greeks, who, as the modems do. Instead of paying chair¬ 
men, run them through. 1749 (titled Considerations on the 
Establishment of the French Slrolers; the Behaviour ol 
their Bully Champions. 1885G. Meredith Diana Cross to. 

1 . iv. 94 A bully imposition of sheer physical ascendancy. 

Bully bu'li , a.- [f. Bull sb. 1 + -Y 1 .] Resem¬ 
bling a bull-dog. 

1884 Miss Braouox Phant, Fort. vii. 47 Angelina is bully 
about the muzzle. 

Bully btrli , v. [f. Bully 

1 . Ira ns. To act the bully towards; to treat in 
an overbearing manner; to intimidate, overawe. 

1710 Palmer Proverbs 6 9 His poor neighbour is bully'd 
by his big appearance. 1747 Cent/. Mag., The French 
observing that we were not to be bullied by their 17 sail, etc. 
1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 11816) I. xii. 96 He saw, 
that he had uochance of bullying theservanu 1874 Grevillk 
Mem. Geo. IV{ 1875) 111 . xxi. 8 For the purpose of bullying 
the House of I-ords, who would not be bullied. 

b. To overweigh, overbalance. 

1883 Harper* s Mag. Aug. 449/1 A light displacement l>e- 
ing bullied by large sails. 

2 . To drive or force by bullying; to frighten 
into a certain course; with away, into , out of to. 

1723 De Foe Col. Jack 11840) 27 What ails you, to bully 
away our customers so? 17*8 Richardson Clarissa II. 
xxxviii. 258 They are in the right not to be bullied out of their 
child. 1817 Jas. Mill Brit. India 11 . v. iv. 444 They are 
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bullied by the Plenipotentiaries to support him. 1854 Bright 
Sp., Russia 31 Mar. (1876) 227 ,1 have no belief that Russia 
. .would have been bullied into any change of policy. 

3. intr. and absol. To bluster, use violent threats; 
to swagger. 

a 1744 BramstoniLA, So Britain's monarch once uncover’d 
sat, While Bradshaw bullied in a broad-brimm’d hat. 1783 
Johnson Lett. II. ccci 272, I bullied and bounced..aod 
compelled the apothecary to make his salve according to 
the Edinburgh Dispensatory. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple 
(1863) 143 The officer ..mounted a small horse, galloping 
upand down, .bullying, swearing. 

Bullyable, bulliable (bu*li|ab*l), a. rare . 
[f. Bully v. f-ablk.] Capable of being bullied. 

1868 H. Kingsley Sitcote 0/Sit. 11 , xii. 148 Silcote was in 
a bullyable mood. 

Bullydom (bu-lidam). nonce-wd. [f. Bully sb. 1 
or v. + -doji.] The state dominated by bnllies. 

1856 Lever Martins 0/Cro' M. 599 The fellow, .has been 
through all the phases of * bulleydom \ 

Bullyer, obs. form of Buller sb. 

Bully-head, variant of Bull-head. 

Bullying ,hu'li|ig , vbl. sb. [f. Bully v. + 
♦ing 1 .] The action of the verb to Bully : over¬ 
bearing insolence ; personal intimidation ; petty 
tyranny. Often used with reference to schoolboy 
life. Also attrib. 

1802 G. Rose Diaries I1860 1 . 484 It is ridiculous to sup¬ 
pose she will mind our bullying when we cannot strike. 1829 
Censor 131 The bullying system .. a system tending to 
brutalize the kindest natures. 1838 Dickens O. Twist (1850) 
187/2 Mr. Bumble, .had a decided propensity for bullying.. 
an 1, consequently, was it is needless to say a coward. 

Bullying \bu*li,iij , ppl. a. [f. Bully v. + 
-ing-.] That bullies or acts like a bully; do¬ 
mineering. menacing. 

1746 W. Horsley Foot No. 22 (1748' I. 153 A Rock which 
. .bids the bullying Sea-God Defiance. 1812 Examiner 24 
Aug. 541/1 The bullying intolerance of William Cobbctt. 
1831 Scott Diary in Lockhart <1839! X. 50 No bullying 
Mirabeau to assail, no eloquent Maury to defend. 

Bullyism .birlijiFmL [f Bully sb. + -ism.] 
The conduct or practice of a bully. 

a 1849 Poe Longf. <j-r. Wks. 1864 111 . 320 The Outises who 
practice this species of bullyism are as a matter of course 
anonymous. 1886 All I'. Round 27 Feb. 33 The spirit of 
‘bullyism’ .. peculiarly prevalent in the Northern States, 

Bullymong, Bullyon, obs. forms of Bulli- 
moxg, Bullion. 

Bullyrag (budirreg), v. dial, or colloq. Also 
balrag, balla-, b alii-, ballyrag (barlineg\ [Ety¬ 
mology unknown: connexion with Bully sb. ory. 
is unlikely, as forms with bal- t bally - are widely 
diffused in the dialects.] 

+ a. To overawe, intimidate {obs.). b. To 
assail with abusive language. 

1807 Warton Misc. 128 You vainly thought to ballarag us 
With your fine squadron off Cape Lagos. 1823 Carlyle in 
Fronde Life 1 . 203, I bullyrag the sluttish harlots of the 
place. 1864 Atkinson Whitby Gloss., To Balrag or Bully • 
rag , to abuse ferociously with a foul tongue, to hully. 1869 
H. Kingsley Stretton II. 3 He asked .. whether a fellow 
1 was to be bullyragged out of his very bed. 1879 Spectator 
14 June 757 Irish tenantry engaged in what may be called 
ballyragging their Member. 

Hence Bully-ragging vbl. sb. 

1863 11 . Kingsley A. Elliot I. 223 The pair on ’em should 
have the bullying and ballyragging of nine thousand a 
year. 1880 M ks. Parr Adam <y E. xxi. 292 There'll be more 
set to the score o' my coaxin' than ever all he to Adam's 
bully.raggin'. 

+ Bully-rock, bully-rook. Obs. [Of uncer¬ 
tain origin ; if not f. Bully sb. 1 + Rook, the form 
and some of the senses must be due to popular 
etymology. Cf. bnlly-rake in Bully sb. t 5.] 

1 . — Bully sb. 1 1 ; jolly comrade, boon com¬ 
panion. 

1598 Shaks. Merry fl\ 1. Hi. 2 What sales my Bully 
Rooke? 1697 Praise of Yorksh. Ale , My Bully Rocks, I've 
been experienced long In most of Liquors. 

2 . - Bully sb 1 3; a bravo, hired ruffian. n quot. 
1673 app. a bully who is also a rook or sharper.) 

1653 U rquiiart Rabelais i. liv, Ye Bully-rocks, And rogues. 
1673 Char. Coffee House in Harl. Misc, IiSicm 1 . 460 The 
bully-rook makes it his bubbling pond, where he angles for 
fops. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne 111 . 7 It properly be¬ 
longs to Kings only to .. laugh at those bully-rocks, 1827 
Carlyle Germ. Romance III. 44 A stout swordsman and 
hector as spiritual relative and bully.rock so to speak, 

Bulmong, obs. form of Bullimong. 

Bulrush, (bu-lroj). Also 5 bolroysche, 5-6 
bul 1> rysebe, -rissh, -rysshe, 6-8 bullrush. 
[f. bull of uncertain origin (identified by some 
with Bole?, cf. bulaxe. Bole-ax ; by others sup¬ 
posed to be an attrib. use of Bull sb. 1 ) + 
Rush. (Tbe suggestion ( pool-rush ' is baseless.)] 
A name applied in books to Scirptis lacustris , 
a tall rush growing in or near water; but in 
modem poptflar use, more usually, to Typha lati- 
folia , the ‘ Cat’s Tail * or ‘ Reed-mace *. In the 
Bible applied to the Papyrus of Egypt. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 244 Holrysche or bulrysche, Papirus. 
c 1475 Voe. in Wr.-Wtilcker 785 Hee papirus, bolroysche. 
1483 Act 1 Rich. Ill, xiii. Preamb., Dyers..upon the Li>ts 
of the same Clothes foten and sowc great Rtsshes, called 
1 Bullrisshes. 1611 Biule Ex. ii. 3 She tookc fur him an 
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arke of bubrushes. 165a Culpepper Eng. Physic . 191 The 
Bul-rushes and others of the soft and smooth kindes. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xiii. 153 There are many plants 
nearly allied to the grasses; as .. Club-rush or Bulrush. 
1821 Clare Vilt. Minstr. 1 . 46 Nodding bulrush down 
its drowk head hings. 1867 Parkmax Jesuits N.Amcr. 
xvi. 11875) 215 A dense growth of tall bulrushes. 

2 . fig. In allusion to tbe fragility of the bul¬ 
rush, or its delusive appearance of strength. 

1646 J. Hall Horae Vac. 37 We Icane on the bulrush of 
our oune merits. 1672 Bramhall Vind. Grotius i, Compare 
those.. Fellows, and Scholars, who were turned out of our 
Universities, with those bulrushes in comparison, whom for 
the most part they introduced. 1861 Motley Dutch Rep. 

II . 2so To wield so slight a bulrush against a man who had 
just been girded with the consecrated sword of the Pope. 

3 . Phrases. To bow the head like a bulrush , in 

allusion to Isaiah lviii. 8. + To seek {find ) a knot 

in a bulrush, Lat. nod uni in scirpo qua: rere, to find 
difficulties where there are none. So sarcastically, 
+ To take away every knot in Ihe bulrush. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 436 Myne opposed 
adversary will sccke after a knott in a Bullrush as the 
Proverbc is. 1611 Bible Isa. lviii. 8 Is it to bow down his 
head as a bulrush? 1662 Chandler Van Helntonfs Oriat. 
199 The Schools did presume to have taken away every 
knot in the Bulrush. 1767 Foruvce Serm. Yng. Worn. 11 . 
xi. 162 Do we wish you .. to hang your heads like a bul¬ 
rush? 

4 . Comb, and attrib as bulrush-bed, - bridge, 
• cradle, fetter, -hurdle; also bulrush-like adj. 

1675 Hobbes Odyss. < 1677' 66 Then on a *bulrush-bed him¬ 
self ne laid. 1842 Tennyson Morte D’Arth. 13^ Sir Bedi- 
vere..plunged Among the bulrush-beds, and cfutch’d the 
word. 1706 Phillips, * Bulrush Bridge dn the Art of War > 
a Bridge made of many bundles of Bullrushes bound to¬ 
gether and cover'd with Planks. 1627 N.CARPENTERrir/r/. 
topheh\f>zy 27 Whence could Moses haue better deriued 
his greatnesse .. than from the "bulrush cradle? 1655 H. 
Vaughan Si lex Scint. 11858) 108 Shall straw and *bul-rush- 
fotters temper his short hour? 1658 Rowland Mouffet's 
Theat. Ins. 9t6 They then dry it [the wax) on a *bul-rush 
hurdle by day and by night in the open air. 1628 Wither 
Brit. Remernb. 1. 1250 To shake the head, or hang it *Bul- 
rush-like. 

Bulrushy birlmji ,a. [f. prec. +-y 1 .] ‘Made 
of bulrushes also ‘ full of bulrushes ’ (Huloet, ed. 
1672'. In Todd 1827 and some mod. Diets. 
Bulse {bvte . arch. [ad. Yg. bolsa-Sp. bo/sa, 
It. borsa r—med.L. bursa a purse. Cf. Bukse.] 
A package of diamonds or gold-dust. 

1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4409/4 There was brought from India, 
in the Ship Albemarle. .TnrecBulses of Diamonds. 1779 For¬ 
rest Yoy. X. Guinea 283 Amongst other things, was a ouLc of 
gold dust 1787 Wolcott iP. Pindar' Ode upon Ode Wks. 
1812 I. 409 And tweak'd a Bulse of Jewels from the nose 
Of Dames in India. 1813 Miluurn Orient. Commerce 11 . 
79 These gems [diamonds] are generally imported..in small 
parcels called bulscs, neatly secured in mu.slin and sealed 
by the merchant. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. Ill, xviii. 

+ Bulstare, Obs. [V for bultare.] = Bolter sb . 1 j. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 55 Bultc pooke, or bulstare, tara- 
tant a rare . 

t Bult, variant of Bolt sb. 3 , Obs., a flour-sieve. 
Hence or from stein of bull, Bolt v. 1 ), + bult- 
pele, ? a shovel for putting meal into tbe bolter. 

c 1475 Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 808 Hoc pollentridium , a 
buhpele. Polenduare , a hult. 

Bult,-e, Bulter, obs.ff.of Bolt v.and Bolter 1 . 
Bult, -e, obs. pa. t. of Build v. 

Bultell(e, var. of Boultel, Obs., a sieve, sieve- 
cloth. 

(Owing to a misunderstanding of the passage in Act 51 
Hen. 111 . (quoted s. v. Boultel) the word bultel was ex¬ 
plained in Blount Law Diet. 1670 as ‘ the refuse of the 
Altai after it is dressed by the Baker’. This erroneous 
definition was repeated with some differences of expression 
byPhillips and Bailey, and appears in many recent Diets.) 

Suiter, bultey (b^itaj, b» lti [A word 
belonging to the Cornish fisheries, also called bol¬ 
ter, Boulter ; of unknown derivation.] See quots. 

1769 Pennant Zool. III. 117 BuIters, .are strong lines five 
hundred feet long, with sixty hooks, each eight feet asunder 
baited w ith pilchards or mackreL 1865 Couch Brit. Fishes 

II I . 89 Another and more successful method isc. of fishing 
for ling) is with the long line or bultey. 

Bultow (,bu*ltJ»). [Malm says * f. Bi ll large, 
and Tow ’; but tbe word looks like an alteration 
of the prec., under the iutlucnce of ‘popular ety- 
mology*. (Du. bulletouw, ‘a name applied to 
several ropes about a ship*, has also been sug- 
gested.'] (See quots.) 

1858 P. L. Simmonds Comm. Diet., Bnltcrw, a inode ol 
fishing practised in the [Newfoundland! Bank fisheries by 
stringing a number of hooks on one line. 1883 Standard 
14 Sept. 5/4 The ‘bultow* is .. a set line, called in some 
places a ‘ traw l line ’. 

Bulwark bn'lw§rk), sb. Forms: 5 bulwerke, 

5- 6 bul-, bull work e, 6 bolwark, (bulwarge), 

6- 7 bulwarke, (7 burwarke), 9 bullwark, 6- 
bulwark. [Cf. Du., MllG. bolwerk, inod.G. Ml- 
werk, Da. bulvxrk, Sw. bolverk ; the word is not 
recorded in OX., and the Da. and Sw. forms may 
be of German origin. Prof. Skeat, regarding the 
word as ultimately Scandinavian, derives it from 
the words represented in Eng. by Bole and 
Work, in which case the primitive sense would 
be ‘a work constructed of tree-trunks’. Others 
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would connect the first element with the MUG. 
verb boin to throw, on the ground that the MUG. 
word seems in some cases to have meant a machine 
for throwing large stones. Both etymologies aie 
found in early mod. German authors. The Teut. 
word was borrowed in French as boullewerc, 
bollewct'c , whence boulever, mod. Boulevard.] 

1 . A substantial defensive work of earth, or other 
material; a rampart, a fortification. Now only 
arch, or poet. 

c 1418 Gesta Hem KU850) \i Unum fortefurtalitiumquod 
nos * barbican' sui communis * bulwerke ’ appellantus. 1430 
Lydg. Chron . Troy it. xi, Barhycans and also bulworko 
huge Afore the towne made for hyghe refuse. 1404 Fabyan 
vn. 517 Syr John de Pyguygny.. wan withtn the bulwerkys 
of the same [Amyas]. 1535 Coverdalk l/abak. ii. 1 Set me 
vpon my bulworke, to lokc & se what he woldc saye. 1611 
Bible Deut. xx, 20 Thou shall build bulwarkes against the 
city that maketh warre with thee. 1692 Bentley Boyle 
Led. viii. 294 They have not the Form of a regular Bui* 
wark. 1791 Cowper Odyss. vt. 11 With bulwarks strong 
their city he enclosed. 1813 Scott Trierm. in. iii. Bul¬ 
warks and battlement and spire In the red gulf we spy. 

b. A breakwater, mole, sea-wall; an embank¬ 
ment confining the bed of a river. Also fig. 

*555 Eden Decades IV. /net. 11. vu. (Arb.) 133 The famous 
ryuer of Padus. .hath the greate mountaynes cauled Alpes 
.. lyinge at the backe therof as it were bulwarges full of 
moysturc.. 1586 T. B. Lei Print ami. Fr. Aeeut. 11589* 320 
Men provide bulwarks and banks against a river that useth 
to overflow. 1677 Plot O.tjordsh. 11 At Magdalen College, 
in the water-walks, near the Bull-work called Dover Peer. 
i86x Motlev Dutch AY/. II. 271 The 1 land-bos, a bulwark 
formed of oaken piles, was snapped like pack thread. 1865 
Geikie Seen. <y Geoi. Scot. iii. 57 To check the further 
ravages of the waves a stone bulwark w as erected. 

2 . transf. and Jig. A powerful defence or safe¬ 
guard. Sometimes applied to persons. 

*577 Holinsiikd Chron . III. ooo ; 2 The citie and He of 
Rhodes, one of the principall bulworks of christendome. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World n. 247 Fortescue, that notable 
Balwarke of our I.awes, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb . III. 
xiii. 357 To destroy their Fleete : which ..are their Walls 
and Bulwarks. 1718 Pope Iliad vu. 258 He stood, the bul¬ 
wark of the Grecian band. 1789 Belsham Ess. I.xvi. 297 
England .. appeared .. the great bulwark of the common 
liberties of Europe. 1837-39 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1. v. I. 342 
Mekmchthon. .perceived the necessity of preserving human 
learning as a bulwark to theology. 

3 . The raised woodwork running along the sides 
of a vessel above the level of the deck. (Not in 
Bailey, Ash, or Johnson.) Usually ft. 

1804 Duncan Mariners Chron. II. 274 The guns on the 
nuarter-dcck tearing away the bulwark. 1825 H. Gascoigne 
Xav. Fame 60 Along the side a yellow *»treak extends Be¬ 
tween his Bull wark and the varnish'd Bends. 1840 R. Dana 
Bcf. Mast xxxi. 112 Our ship had uncommonly high bul¬ 
warks and rail. 1866 Neale Scq. <$- Hymns 36 Dashed upon 
our labouring bulwarks that fierce wind Kuroclydon. 

Bulwark (budw^jk), v. [f. prec.J 

1, a. trans. To furnish with bulwarks, b. intr. 
To throw up bulwarks, bit. and Jig. 

1450 Charter Jas. // in Hist. Edin 11. (1753) 137 Licence 
to fussc, buttwark, wall, toure and turote the said Burgh. 
C1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 187 They es- 
pyed..a hous. .wcl bolwarked and fausbrayed. 1545 Jove 
A.r/. Dan. iv. 7 The angel of the Lord bulworketh round 
about the godly, 1598 Sylvester Du Bar/as 1. vi. 557 The 
Lord hath Bulwarkt them about. 1657 May Setter. Pteppy 
33 CoinmiLs the protection of his whole Body to his Kie- 
lids, and bullwarks it with closing them. 

2 , trans. To serve as a bulwark to; to defend, 
protect, shelter. 

1610 Chesteds Tri., Rumor's Sp. 14 A hideous Dragon— 
whose thick scales, Like shields. .Did buhvarke him, 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P.> Penn. Pilgr. Wks. 1. 123/2 Well bul- 
worked by a hedge from raine and w inde. 1746 \V. Horsley 
Fool No. 2i 117481 I. 146 A General .. who .. bulwarks 
Europe against the common Enemy. 1873 Browning Red 
Colt. Fighf-C. 1170 Friends bulwarked him about From 
infancy to boyhood. 

Bulwarked (btrhvgifct), ///. a. [f. prec. + 
-KD.] Furnished with, protected by, bulwarks. 

e 1530 [see Bulwark t\ ij. 1612 Drayton Poly-oib. xviii. 
289 Before her bulwarkt gates the Burgesses hec tooke. 
1791 Cowper Hind ti. 398 Wide-bulvvark’d Troy. 1884 Putt 
Mall G. 2 Aug. 4/1 To wander along the dear old granite 
bulwarked cliffs. 

fBulyiement, Sc. variant of Biumk>t. 

1768 Ross Helena re 121 (Jam. i Gird on their bulyicment 
and come alang. 

Bum sb} Not in polite use. Forms: 

4 bom, 6 bumbe, 6-7 bumme, bomm(e, 7-8 
bumb, 6- bum. ^Origin uncertain. 

Probably onomatopoeic, to be compared with other words 
uf similar sound and with the general sense of * protuber¬ 
ance, swelling \ e. g. BumpjA, Bumu a pimple, mod. Icel. 
bumba belly of a cask or other vessel, Fr. botnbe Bom 11. 
Cf. also Bum t'A (The guess that bum is * a mere contrac¬ 
tion of bottom besides its phonetic difficulties, is at vari¬ 
ance with the historical fact that ‘bottom’ in this sense is 
found only from the i8th c.)] 

1 . * The buttocks, the part on which we sit 1 
(J.); the posteriors. 

1387 Tkevisa Higden Rolls Ser. VI, 357 It seme> fat his 
horn is oute fat hap fat eucl l ficus, i.e. piles], c 1530 Red- 
roRDE Piety Wit <y Sc. (1848) 20, I woold thy mother had 
kyst thy bum 1 1550 Crowley Fpigr. 13^ A bumbe lyke 
a barrell wyth whoopes at the skyrte. 1590 Shaks. Mids. 
-V. 11. i. 53. 1638 A. Read Treat. Chirnrg. xii. 97 To pull 

the feathers frum the buinmcs of hens or cocks, 1708 Loud. 
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Gas. No. 4441/4 A Sorrel Gelding, with, .some white Hairs 
on his Bumb. 1785 Burns Jolly Beggars 42 Many a tatter'd 
rag hanging over my bum. 1816 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (1828) 

II. xxiiL 329 Heating their bums or tails against them as 
they creep along. 

2 . Applied opprobriously to a person. Cf. Batik- 
bum and Bumble sbA 

# 154? Linoesay Satyre 2772 Quliair Devil gat we this 
ill-fairde blaitic bum? 1572 [see Batik-hum,] 1825 Jamie¬ 
son. Bum , a lazy, dirty, tawdry, careless woman. 

3 . colloq. Short for Bum-bailiff; (like the F. 
cut for pousse-cut.) 

[1663 Butler //reel. 1. 1. 372 It had appeared with Courage 
bolder Then Sergeant Bum, invading shoulder.] 1691 Long 
Vacation 1 The Bums press hard on Poor Debtor. 1790 
Cowper IVks. 11836) VI. 315 Threatened with attorneys and 
bums. . ei 1845 Barham Inged. Leg. (1877! 307 Serjeant Bar¬ 
ham with his bums and tip staves. 

4 . Comb, (mostly obs. or nonce-words), as bum- 
tie lighting, -grown, -proof, f -thin ; also + bum- 
barrel (? = bum-roll ), some protuberant part of 
a woman’s dress; + bum-beating vbl. sb. (used in 
qnot. for jostling, pushing others off the pave¬ 
ment); + bum -blade, a large sword; + bum- 
brusher, humorous for a flogging schoolmaster; 
+ bum-creeper, ?one who walks bent almost 
double; ^bum-dagger, cf. bum-blade ; + bum- 
fodder, L .anitergium, hence, worthless literature; 
t bum-rolls, i stuffed cushions worn by women 
about the hips’ ^Ilalliw.) ; J bum-trap {slang), a 
bailiff, a sheriff’s officer (cf. Bumbailiff\ 

1609 Ev. Worn, in Hum. 1. i. in Pullen O. IT. IV, 11 c 
have no soping, no pufT>, nor no Cobwebs, no busks nor 
*bumbarrcls. 1616 1 >eacm. & Fl. tVit without M. lit. i, 
Can there be aught in ibis but pride of show, lady, And 
pride of * bum-beating? 1632 Massing lk City Madam 1. ii, 
Draw ! my little rapier against your "bumb blades ! a 1704 
T. Brown Wks. (1760)11. 86<D.i. I [Dionysius] was forced 
to turn *bum-brusher. 1832 Rtackio. Mag. ( >ct. 426 To 
protract existence .. in the shape of bunibrushcrs, ami so 
forth, after the fashion of the exalted emigres of 1792? 
a 1652 Brome Eng. Moor in. iii. (1873) H. 4S AM alike to 
me. .from the buckle back'd * Bum-creeper, To the strcigln 
spiny Shop-maid of St. Martins. 1600 Rowlands Lett. 
Humours Blooei iii. 57 The huge "bum Dagger at his backe, 
1782 Wolcott iP. Pindar) Ode 1 to R.A.'s Wks. 1812 1 . 17 
*1 hat easy K bum-delighting thing Rid by the C hancellor, 
yclepd a Sack. 1653 Urqumart Rabelais 1. xiii, Torche- 
euls, arse wisps "bmnloddcrs. 1753 Seo/s Mag. Apr. 208/1 
(title) Bum fodder for the ladies. i6n CoTGR., I/auc/ur , 
Big haunched, well ‘bumme-growne. 1780 6 Wolcotj 1 \ 
Pindar) Ode R.A.'s Wks. 1790 1 . 5S Bum-proof to all the 
flogging of the schools. 1663 Kilugriav Parson's Wed. 

III. v, Those virtues raised her from the flat petticoat and 
kereher, to the gorget and *bumroll. 1602 \V\rni.k Alb. 
Eng. ix. xivii, 220 Supporters, Pooters, Fardingalcs above 
the Loyncsto waire, That be she near so * bombe-thin, yet 
she crosse-like seems foure-squaire. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones ( 1775)300 The noble “bumtrap, .into the hands of 
the jailer resolves to deliver his miserable prey. 

Bum, sb.- and ini. [Imitative. Cf. Bimbo.] 
fa. A child’s word for drink ^ef. Bum r.I). Obs. 
b. Sc. To say neither ba nor bum : not to say a 
word (cf. Baff). 

1552 Huloei, Brea, the terme or voyce of infantes, ask- 
ynge drynke, englyshed yf ye wyll, Bumme. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 187 Bum, drinke, potus. 1598 Tout Tytler It 
(1661J 4 Tipple (arriving with liquor), .here is good bum, 1 
dare boldly say. 1861 Ramsay Rem in. iv. (ed. iB) 75 They 
neither said ba nor bum. 

t Bum, sbA Obs. rare~°. 

1570 Levins Manip. 188 Bum of a pipe, obtonga ft$ttela. 

t Bum, vA Obs. Also bom. [? Onomatopoeic, 
imitating the motion of the lips in drinking; cf. 
Bum sb.-] intr. To taste (drink); lo drink. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vn. 139 lie abydef> wel fa bet 'fat 
BommeJ> not to ofte. 1393 /bid. C. vu. 229 Who so boinmede 
[A. v. 137 bummede] far*of 'he bouht yt [ale] far-after. 

t Bum, v.* Obs. exc. dial. Also bumb. [Var. 
of Boom v} ; of echoic origin.] 

1 . intr. To 1 mm loudly; lo boom. 

<•1450 Ciiauclr Ujf Bathes T. 116 (Canib. MS.) As a bi- 
tore bumbith | v.r. bombleth] in fa myre. 1499 Prontp. 
Part\ 55 Bumniyn orbumbyn \v. r. bontbonj, bombizo. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury 11. ix. 191 The Wasp and Hornet 
Bumbeth. 1722 Hamilton Wallace x. 253 (Jam.) Knglish 
men hum there [Stirling] as thick as bees. 1785 Burns To 
iV. Simpson , Let the busy*, grumbling hive Bum owre their 
treasure. 1821 Scott You shall hear the bittern 

bumb^ 1864 Tennvson Forth. Farmer 18, 1 .. eerd un a 
bummin' awaay loike a bnz/ard-clock. Mod. Sc. 'Fhe stones 
came bumming past my head. 

2 . trans. Sc. a. To throw or hurl a missile with 
vibrating or booming effect, as ‘to bum slones at 
anything’, b. To pelt with missiles, as * to bum 
one with stones’. Cf. also 1 bumb sb., the game of 
bandy* (llalliwell). 

+ Bum, v .3 Obs. [perh. f. Bum slO v cf. Bum- 
haste), though the sense 1 flog on the breech * is 
not distinctly evidenced. Or it may belong to 
prec. word, cf. sense 2 b.] 

trans. (or absol.) To strike, beat, thump. 

*579 STUDLEV Seneca's Hippdytus (1581) 64 b, To scratch 
and cuflfe, to boxe and bum. 1508 Greene Jas. /K(i86i) 
203 Sirrah, hold your hand, lest f hum you. 1608 Middle- 
ton Fam. Len'c iv. iii, Sirrah, you would be bummed for 
your roguery. 1622 Dkkkeh it Mass. Virg. Marl. iv. ii. 

+ Bum, vA notice-wd. [f. Bum sb. i] 


BUMBAZB. 

1. trans. To pad or make a projection about 
thc> posteriors. 

1605 Camoen Rem. (1637* 197 Women bummed themselves 
with foxe tailes under their garments. 

2 . intr. To project, form a protuberance. 

1633 Rowley Match at Midn. 2. i, in Hazl. Qodsley XIII. 
8 What have you bumming out there, goodman File? 

Bum, v. r> To act as a bum-boat woman. 

1833 M arrvat Simple lxi, lie's dead and I’m bumming. 
/ bid. Ivii, To see his wife go a bumming. 

t Bum. Obs. Colloq. contraction for by my. 

1571 R. Kduardes Damon <y Pith, in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 
73 Bum troth, but few such roisters come to my years. 
1578 W nt 1 stone Promos <y Cass, in Reed Dodsley IV. 7 
(N.) Nay, bum-ladic, I will not. 

Bum-: see Bom-. 

Bumaloe, Bumaroo: see Bum.m-. 
tBumb. Obs. [Cf. Bub sbA, Bump «U] A 
pimple. 

1398 Flo Rio, Quasi, red pimples, bumbs or pearles in ones 
face. 

Bumb, var. of Bum vA, Obs., to hum. 

+ Bumbail. Apparently shortened f. next. 

^ 1696 Growth cf Dcisnt 22 Where [at the altar, under the 
Test Acts] Men \%erc capacitated to be Bum bails, keep 
Gaming-houses and sell Ale. 

BumbailifF ibz>'mbt r,, Hf). Forms: 7 bum- 
bayiic, 7 , tj dial. -baily, 7 -bayliff c, 7 - -bailiff, 
[app. f. Bum sb . 1 + Bailiff: i.e. the bailiff that 
is close at the debtor's back, or that catches him 
in the rear. Cf. the F. equivalent pousse-nil, col¬ 
loquially shortened to cut, precisely like the ling. 
Bum.] A contemptuous synonym of Bailiff 2 : 
1 A bailiff of the meanest kind ; one that is em¬ 
ployed in arrests’ (J.). 

1601 Shaks. /'wet. A', hi. iv. 194 Scout mce for him at the 
corner of the Orchard like a bum-Baylie. 1638 G. M. Ess. 
<y Char. Prison /V. 30 'J he very otT>cum of the rascall 
multitude, as .. Deu>yes, Bum-baylil'fes, disgraced J’urse* 
vants. .and a rabble <>f such stinkardly companions. 1650 
J. Jones Judges Judg. 34 [Debtors] taken .. from their 
Ploughs, which are their Livelihood .. by vagrant Bum- 
haylies, and imprisoned. 1768 78 Tlckkk Lf. Fat. II. 528 
Fhe two necessary ministers of justice, a bum-bailiff and a 
Jack Ketch. 1809 W. Irving A’nickerb. in. ii. 184; 14*,, 
I have a mortal antipathy (o catchpolls, bmnbailifls and 
little great men. 1859 J iiacki kay Virgin, i, A confounded 
pettifogging bum-bailiff. 

Bumbalo, variant of Bummai.o. 
t Bumbai’d, -art, sb. and a. Obs. Also 6 
bombard, [f. Bum bumb, v.- r -akd. Cf. also 
Bowhkht in a similar sense.] 

A. sb. A bumble-bee, a drone; also Jig. a 
droning person, a driveller. Cf. Bumble sb. i 2. 

c 1505 Plnuar Twa Mari it 11 'em. .y Wedo yi Ane bum* 
barl, ane dron bee, ane bag full of flewnie. /bid. Qtthemc 
to salt I tomp/ene 24 Cairlis of nubillis hes the cure, And 
buinbardis brukis the benifyiss. a 1614 J. Melvill Mem. 
MS. 129(Jam. Likeadercope webs, that takes the silly flies, 
but the bombards breaks through them. 1614 J. Count' in 
Dodsley I. 93 Your Spaniard is a mere Bumbard to him. 

B. ei. Lazy, indolent, drivelling. 

c 1505 Dunbar Dance Set. Dcie/ly Synnis 70 Mony sweir 
bumbard [t^. r. lumbard] belly haddroun. 

Bumbard, obs. form of Bombakd. 

Bumbaree, variant of Bummakkk. 
Bumbarge (bynibiud^). [? Perversion of 
Bumbo at, alter Bauge.] 

1839 Carlyle Chartism viii. 163 What ship Argo .. was 
other than a foolish bumbarge in comparison? 1885 /'all 
Matt G. 20 June 3 A torpedo boat is not as lough as a 
bumbarge. 

t Bumb ass. Obs. rare [? f. bomb- in Bo.m- 
bakd.] ? a large ])rojeclile to be thrown from 
a bombard. 

1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. /nv. No. 24 A Spring .. to 
shoot Bumbasses and Bullets of an hundred pound weight a 
Steeple height. 

Bumbast, -er, -ie, etc., var. of Bomba.nt, etc. 

t Bumbaste, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6-7 
bumbast, bombast ,e. [app. f. Bum sb. [ + Ba.stkzG* : 
but bum might be a meaningless intensive or re¬ 
duplicative prefix ; of. next.] trans. To beat on 
the posteriors ; hence, to flog, beat soundly, thrash. 

1371 R. Ldwaroes Damon P. in Dotlsley 1\'. 60, I shall 
bomfast you, you nuseking kna\c. 1616 Slri l. Markii. 
Conntr. Farm 1. xxviii. 146 \'ou must bumbast his buttocks 
with a good long stickc. 1657 Tomlinson Re no it’s Disp. 
50 Weuse. .to smite and bomba>te them i vipers) with rods. 
1682 AVw AVUtS fr. Bedlam 56, I am resolved to bumbast 
him as soon as you are gone. 173* Bailly II, To bumbaste 
lof bum and baste, i.e. to beat] to beat or bang. 1847 78 
Halliuell, Bumbaste. 'Fu beat, or flog. East. 

b. ? To finish off, * dispose of’ a can of liquor . 

1640 Glapthornk Wit in Coastal', v. ii, Here let's canvass 
This quart and then we'll bumbaste off another. 

Hence Bumbasting///. a., ‘thumping’, violent. 

1598 Florio, Rtegieme, a good drie bumbasting blow*. 

Bumbaze (bwnbJi’z;, v. Chiefly Sc. Also 8 
bombaze, -base, 9 burabaize. [app. a kind of in¬ 
tensive form of Haze v. ; bul cf. also Bamboozle.] 
To confound, perplex, bamboozle. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle She'ph. 1. i, She .. gars me look bom- 
baz'd and unco blate. Ibid. iv. ii, Then oft by night, bom- 
base hare-hearted fools. 1824 Scott Rcdgaunt. 11 , iv, How 
j the scoundrel redcoats must have been bumba 7 ed. 1840 
| Barham Ingot. Leg. 117 Clear bunibaized, and amazed, and 
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fixed all the room stick. 1882 Gd. Words 100 Tile mother 
. .poor body, looked a good deal bumbazed. 

Bu*m-Dee\ Be. [f. Bum v.-hum + BeejA 1 ] 
— Bumble-bee. With quot. 1653 cf. Bum-bailiff. 
1653 Ukqlhakt Rabelais n. xi. The Swissers, who had 
assembled themselves to the full number of the Burn-bees, 
and Myrmidons. 1718 Ramsay Contin. Christ's Kirk in. 
xix, Spawn’d out-.Wi' mony an unco skirl and shout, Like 
bumbees frae their bykes. 1789 Davidson Seasons 5 (Iam.» 
Auld farnyear stories come athwart their minds, Of bum- 
bee bykes. 1826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 1855 l. 153 
Caterpillars and bunibces and a’ the rest o’ the insect world. 
1862 I). Campbell Language, qc. flight. Clans, The inex¬ 
pressive notes .. made by three unfortunate bumbees. 

Buxubelo, bumbolo. [a. It. bombola 'son 
of glass vessel for holding wine ’, etc. (Tommaseo 
and Bellini'.] A glass flask for subliming camphor. 

x8s4 Tomlinson CycL Use/. Arts (1866) I. 286 Spheroidal 
vessels called bomboloes. They are made of thin llint glass 
..and measure about 12 inches across. 

Bumbeloe, variant of Bummalo. 
fBirmbis. 1 Meaningless. See quot. 

1622 Fletcher Beggars' Bush in. i> Sa, sa, flint, flam, 
lara-dumbis 1 East, West, North, South, now fly like Jack 
with a bumbis ! 

tBu*mble, sb. ] Obs. exe. dial. Also 6 Be. 
bombill, 8 Sc. bummil, bummle. [f. Bumble v - 1 ] 

1 . ? A humming noise ; bluster. Sc. 

1597 Montgomerie Sly ting 105 For all }our bombill. 

2 . a. A bumble-bee. b. 4 A provincial name 
for the Common Bittern * (Atkinson Prim. Barnes 
0/ Birds 1864). 

1638 Whi i ing Albino*?Bell. 1X. )Von tender webs. .Through 
which with ea.se the lusty bumbles break. 1789 Davidson 
Seasons 63 Jam. 1 Up the hovves the bummles fly in troops. 
+ Birmble, sic 1 Oh. exc. dial, [onomato¬ 
poeic, cf. Bungle, Jumble, Fumble.] 

1 . A confusion, jumble. 

1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide i. 15 A bumble of musty reasons. 
1660 S. Fisher Ru sticks Alarm Wks. < 1679 1 427 With many 
more Bumbles of their Senses, Meanings, Opinions, 1690 
B. li. Out. Cant. Crew, Bundle, Gloaths setting in a heap, 
or ruck, 1847-78 IIalliwell, Bumble, a confused heap. 
North. 

2 . A bumbler or blunderer; an idler. (Cf. A itic- 
htmmil , Batik-bum; also Bumble sb. x 2 a.) 

1786 Burns Si. Bard gone 1 C. hid. iv. Some drowsy 
bummle, Wha can do nought but fyke an' fumble. 1789 
Davidson Seasons 181 Jam. iThe Musc..ca'd me bumble. 

• 3 . Associated with this is the name of the 
beadle in Dickens’s Oliver /'“cist ,see Bumbledom : 
sometimes used atlrib. 

1856 Sat. Rt~‘. 11 . 416/2 It w ill.. be Useless to impress upon 
the great Bumble mind, etc. 

4 . atlrib. and comb., as bumble-bath, bumble- 
broth, ?a me»s, ‘pickle, soapsuds’; also with sense 
of i clumsy, unwieldy’: bumble-fool, a club foot; 
bumble-footed, club-fooled. 

1661 K. W. Con/. Charae. 11860' 36 A hog in armour, just 
such another bumblc-arst furfact piece of mortality. 1595 
Marocous Ext. * 1843> 17 Such carrion as lies there in their 
bumble baths. 1602 Dekkkr Satirom. W ks, 1873 I. 218 
If I might ha my wit, thou shouklst not pul thy spoone 
into that bumble-broth. 1630 J. Taylor < Water I\) /'raise 
Clean Linn. Wks. it. 169/1 laundresses arc testy..When 
1 hey are lathering in their bumble broth. 1861 11 , Kingsley 
Raven shoe xli. <t).i She died mostly along of Mr. Malone's 
bumble fool..he being drunk and bumble-footed too. 

Bumble, she dial. See (juot. 

1694 W k s t M ACOtt Seri fit. Herb. 32 Bull-Rushes., in some 
Countries, .are called Bumbles 1877 Peacock .V. W. Liu* 
coin. Gloss. (K. D. b.j Bumbles , such as are used for chair 
bottoms. 

Bumble (bfinb’D, sbA dial. * A small round 
stone. I Vest? (IIalliwell.) 

1839 Murchison Silur. System 1. x\.\i. 413 Small concre¬ 
tions, which, .alternate with beds of solid limestone. The 
former..are here known under the name of bumbles. 

f Birmble, she Obs. rare—'. A bandage for 
blindfolding. ‘A kind of blinkers. North/ IlalliwA 

1623 Lisle sEl/ric on O. <y .V. T. Prcf. 14 Hood-winked 
with his implicile faith, as with a bumble on his head. 1863 
Gloss, in Morton Cycl. Agric., Bumbles , covers for horses 
eyes. 

+ Bumble, v\ Obs. Also 4-6 bomble. [f. 
Boom v. 1 , Bum v 1 + frequentative suffix -le.] 

1 . intr. To boom, as a bittern ; to buzz, as a fly. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 116 As a Bitore humbleth in the 

Myre \v. r. bumbitli, buinlihl. 1556-1693 (see IIumiiung 
vbl. sb. J. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss. 78 Bumble, to hum 
or buzz. 

2 . trans. To grumble at, blame, take to task. 

1675 Dufm-.it Mock Temp. m. j, Be bumbled, and jumblM, 

and grumbl'd at. 1781 Cowper Corr. (18241 I. 201, I shall 
not bumble Johnson for finding fault with Friendship. 

+ Bu mble, vS Obs. exe. Sc. Also 6 bomble, 
8-9 Sc. bummil, -el. [See Bumbi.e sb .-] 
a. intr. To blunder, flounder. See Bumbling 
vbl. sb. b. trans. To bungle over; to do in a 
bungling manner. 

1532 More Con/ut. Tbulalc Wks. (1557) 603/1 The thinge 
wher about he hath bombled all thys while. Ibid. 734/2 
Which argument Tindall hath all thys while bumbled aboute 
to soyle. 17x9 Ramsay F.fist. Hamilton ii, 'Tis ne’er be 
me Shall, .say yc bummil Ye'r poelrie. 1807 Stagg Poems 
145 As for a bang he huitimel'd ..An* down the warrior 
tumel'd 

Bumble-bee N bi? mb’lbr). [f. stent of Bumble 


*7.1 + Bee 1 ; cf. Bumble j^. 1 ] A large bee of the 
genus Bomlnis ; a humble-bee. 

1530 Palsgk. 460/1, I bomme, as a bombyll bee dothe. 1678 
H, More Lett. 25 May in Glanvil Saddin'. <1681) Hunting 
of Butler-flies and Bumble-bees. 1794 S. Williams Per * 
mont 129 There is a species called with us the bumble bee. 
1881 Proc. Be no. Nat. Club IX. No. 3. 571 A must unusual 
number of wasps and bumble bees. 

Bumbledom bznnb’ldom). [f. Bumble, name 
of the beadle in Dickens’s Oliver 7 wist + -DOM.] 
Fussy official pomposity and stupidity, especially 
as displayed by the officers of petty corporations, 
vestries, etc.; beadledom in its glory. 

1856 Sat. Rev. II. 12/1 The collective Bumbledom of West¬ 
minster. 1865 Spectator 22 Apr. 427 There spoke the true 
spirit of parish Bumbledom. 1880 Daily _ Tel. 8 Oct.,The 
uncomplimentary epithet applied to municipal bureaucracy, 

* Bumbledom ’. 

Bu mblekite. dial. Also bummel-kite. A 
blackberry. 

1691 Ray A*. C. Wds., Bumble kites l Bramble-Berries. 
Yorkshire. 1789 96 Morse Amcr. Gcog. I. 188 Sowteal 
blackberry or Butnblekites. 1824 Craven Dial. 15 To pike 
. .some shoups, bummlekites,an hindberries. 1883 Ifampsh. 
Gloss., Bum melt or Bumble-kite. .a bramble or blackberry. 

Bumble-puppy (bzrmb'lpz>pi). [Derivation 
unknown. Cf. Bumble v. 1 ] 

a. An old game resembling bagatelle, but 
played out of doors with marbles or * dumps ’ of 
lead ; nine-holes, b. Applied humorously to whist 
played unscientifically. 

1801 Strutt Sports <y Past. tit. vii. 242 note. 1884 Sat. 

25 Oct. 520 ‘ Bumble puppy* or domestic whist at 
shilling points. 1885 Longm. Mag. VI. 597 A common form 
of home whist—called by Penibridge, Btiiiiblepuppy. 

Bu*mbler. dial. [f. Bumble vB and vl 1 + -eu k] 

a. A bumble-bee. (Applied to the T)neside 
artilleryman.) b. A blunderer, 

1847 78 Halliwem., Bumbler. A humble bee. North. 
1863 Robson Bards o/Tyie 10S Vou'H fight your Tallies o'er 
yuurpipe. You blue tail bumbler. i88x Mr>. 1 .. I.inion 
My Love III. 244 He is a bit of a bumbler when all is said 1 
and done. 

t Bu mbling, vbl. sb. Oh." [f. Bumble v . 1 
and v.- +-1NG kj 

a. Blundering, b. Buzzing, humiuing. 

1533 Mori: Ansv. Poyson. Bk. Wks. (13571 *088/2Tyndall 
dyildt*. .make some bumlyng aboute a colour for the matter. 
1556 J. He ywood Spider <v f t. Ixiv. 71 Much bumbling 
among them all (flies) : there was. 1693 Urqciiart Rabelais 
111. xiii, Bumbling of Bees. 

Bumbo Also bumboo, bombo. [Cf. It. 
bombo a child's word for drink , Tommaseo and 
Bellini).] ‘A liquor composed of rum, sugar, 
water, and nutmeg’ (Note to Rod. Random ; also 
other alcoholic mixtures. 

1748SM0u.Lt! Rod. Rand, \\.\iv, A table well stored with 
bumbo and wine. 1756 T. Turner Diary 28 Apr, in Parish 
Sussex Gloss, s. v.. One howl ■ f punch and two nntggs of 
bumlwo. 1867 Sm v 111 Sailor's Word-bk., Bombo. w eak eold 
punch, a 1886 Northun/b Seng in N. «y (*. 6 Mar, 195'The 
pitmen and the keel man. .drink bumlo made of gin. 

Bumboat (bznnbjut . Also 8 bomb-boat, 
[app. 1’. Bt m sl >0 + Boat. Cf. bumbay 'a quag¬ 
mire from stagnating water, dung, etc., such as is 
often seen in farm ■ yards ’ Suffolk I Cords from 
Cullum /fist. /Zawslcd 1S1 =, ; also Kav S. <fc E. C. 
Words.] 

+ 1 . A scavenger's boat, employed to remove 
' fillh ’ from ships lying in the Thames, as pre¬ 
scribed by the Trinity I louse Bye Laws of 16S5. 
(Tlie»e ‘ dirt-boats’ used also to bring vegetables 
etc. for sale on board the ships, whence sense 2.) 

1671 f'roclam. Chits. It, 0 Apr., Whereas several Djrl- 
Boais, and Bunt-Buats. .under pretence of Fetching Dirt, 
and Furnishing necessary Provisions on Board such Ships 
as are in the River, do commit divert Thefts and Robberies. 
1685 By-Laws Trinity House No. 6 Dirlboats, otherwise 
called Bumboals. 

2 . * A boat employed to carry provisions, veget¬ 
ables, and small merchandise for sale to ships, 
either in port or lying at a distance from the 
shore.’ Smyth Sailors It ord bk. 

1769 V a looker Diet. Marine (if Z9' Bumboat , a small boat 
used to sell vegetables, etc. to ships lying at a distance from 
the shore. 1833 Marry at P. Simple (18631407 All the bum- 
boats were very anxious to supply the ship. 1863 Li/c Man. 
of-War in Conth. Mag. Feb., The bumboat lias come along- 1 
side .. with oranges and grapes, loaf-bread.. herrings, and 
similar dainties. 

3 . atlrib., as bumboal act, man, people, woman. 

1714 Load. Gas. No. 5245/3 John Daniel, an Alehouse- 

keeper and Bomb-boat Man at Woolwich. 1820 Broderip 
& Bingham Rep. 1 . 433 The vessel..was seized..under the 
Bum-boat act (2 Geo. III. t. 281. 1835 M arkvat Jac. Faith/. 
xxxvii, We purchased some sheets of paper from the bunt- 
boat people. 1884 Littelts Living Age 700 Fruits from .. 
the bum boat-woman at a seaport. 

1 fence Bumboating vbl. sb. 

1841 Marryat Poacher xxxvii, It was only bumboadng 
on a large scale. 

t Bum-card. Oh. Also bun-, bumbe-, 
bumme-eard. [Of uncertain origin.] A raised 
or otherwise marked card used for cheating at 
play; also fig. 

*577 Nor in BROOKE Dicing 142 A bumbe cardo finely 


vnder, oucr, or in the ntiddes, &c. and what not to deceyuc ? 
*589 Pappe w. Hatchet C ij, Hee'Ie cog the die of deceipt, 
and cutte at the bumme-carde of his conscience. 1611 
Wokio, Rinterzata carta, a bun-card. 1631 Brathwait 
Whimsies Gamester 42 The more generous professants have 
bythis discarded him for a bum-card. 

Bum-clock. -SV. and north, dial. [f. Bum v 1 
to hum + Clock beetle.] A drone-beetle. 

1786 Burns Twa Dogs 33 The bum-clock humm’d wi' lazy 
drone, 1875 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Bu me lock, the hum¬ 
ming beetle. 

t Bum-court. Oh. [Flymol. uncertain : app. 
{. Bum sb J ^cf. the first quot.).] Apparently, a 
vulgar nick-name for the Ecclesiastical Court. 

1544 Suppl. to Hen. YU 1 ,28 The hearing of teslamen* 
terye causes .. of sclaunders, of leachery, adultery, and 
punyshement of bawedrye ; and suche other bumme courte 
matters. 1580 Fulke Stapl. <5- Mart. Con/uted 128 These 
quarrels sir Bachiler, are more meet for the bomme-courts, 
in which perhaps you are a prating proctor, than for the 
schools of divinity. 1583 — Brie/Con/ut. 33 I n this saying, 
if the term of bumcourts seem too light, I yield unto the 
censure of grave and godly men. 

t Bumdockdousse. Obs. [f. Bum sb J + Dock 
rump + Douse v. beat, thump.] Urquhart’s word 
for pimpompet, * a kinde of game wherein three 
hit each other on the bumme with one of their 
feet’ Cotgrave'. 

1653 Ukvuhart Rabelais 1. xxii, At the leek, at Bumdock¬ 
dousse. 

t Bumfeage, bumfeagle, bumfe'g, vbs. 
Oh. [cf. Bum v/] Humorous synonyms for to 
flog, thrash. Xashe apparently regarded the word 
as a coinage of * Martin Marprelate \ 

1589 Hay any Work 6 Ise so bumfeg the Cooper. 1589 
Namie Almond /or Parrat 7 b, You .. ncucr knewe what 
his Bumfcging ment. 1589 — Martin's Month's M. Fib, 
I wit so bumfeage him. 1598 F lor 10, Scardassare .. to 
beate, bumbaste. .or bmnfeagle. 

t Bumfrddle, sb. = Bum sb. 1 

1675 Cotton Burlesque in Poet. Wks. (17651 231 So her 
Bum-fiddle I had clapp’d. 

Bumfrddle v., see quois.; also Bumfi ddler. 
c 1560 Trag. Rit ft. If >1870' 42 To say I will tearc this 
paj>er. .or fowler words than that, as to say I will bumfidle 
your paper. 1611 Davies Scourge Folly in Wright Diet. 
Obs. Prov. Fug., A busie-body hardly she abides ; Ycl 
she's well-pleased with all bumfidlers, 1618 Fletcher 
Chances 1. vi. And am 1 now bumfidl'd with a Bastard 't 18x5 
•Son 111.v Lett. < 18561II.399 [An ode] too good to be fiddled ; 
so 1 sent them a second, which was, lit to be bum-fiddled. 

Bumkiii, bumpkin (bymkin . Naul. Also 
S-9 boomkin. [i. Boom sb.' 1 + -kin ; possibly 
the Dn. boomken may formerly have l>een used in 
this special sense. The spelling bumpkin is 
now more usual.] ‘ A short boom projecting 
from each bow of a ship, to extend the lower edge 
of the foresail to windward.* Falconer Did. 
Marine, 1769. Also applied to similar booms 
for extending the mainsail and the mizen. 

1632 Sherwood, Buinkin dn a ship', clticambaull. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine U7S9' Bum kin, or Boomkin,a short 
boom. 1799 Naval Chrou. I. 258 Carrying away her bump¬ 
kin. 1825 II. Gascoigne Nav. Fame 75 Dragg’d to the 
Bumpkin the Forclack is found. 1840 R. Dana Be/. Mast 
xv. 41 Breaking off her larboard humpkin. 

attrib. 1794 Rigging «y Seamanship I. 231 Boomkin- 
Shrouds, to support the boomkins, have their after ends 
hooked to eye-bolls. 

t Bumkin Obs. rare. See quot. 

1697 Da.mpirr Voy. <17291 I. 2 Another Canoa which had 
l>een sawn asunder in the middle, in order to have made 
Bumkins, or Yessels for carrying water. 

tBu-mkin-L [f. Bum j //.1 + -kin.] ‘A bur¬ 
lesque term for the posteriors \ Nares, q. v. 
Bumkin g, obs. form of Bumpkin* 
t Bu mleaf, Obs. rare. [Cf. Bum-uahu.] A 
leaf of paper with a slip projecting from the edge 
in a book used for a conjuring trick; ; it served a 
similar purpose to that of the * bum-card being 
intended to enable the conjuror to open the book, 
as if bv accident, at the right places. 

1584 R. Scot Discern. Witcher, xm. xxxiii. 283 Each Bum- 
leafe or high inch of paper, .rest your thombe upon anic of 
those Bumleaves, or high inches. 

|| Bummalo. Also bumbeloe, bumbalo, 
bumaloe. [\ r ule quotes bombil or bomb!la from 
Molesworth’s TSFahratli Did.] A small fish ( Har- 
podon nehereus> found off the coasts of Southern 
Asia, used, when dried, as a relish. 

1673 Fkyer JS. India <y P. 67 (Y.) Massigoung .. notable 
for a iish called Bumbelow, the Sustenance of the Poorer 
sort. 1787 Archacologia VIII. 26210.) Dried fish, which 
in this country [Indial are called bumbcloes. 1813 J. Forbes 
Oriental Mem. I. 53 The Bumbalo, a small fish extremely 
nutritive. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 
283 Skate, sword-fish, bumaloe, cockup, crabs, lobsters. 
1885 Bajaovr Cycl. India (ed. 3* 512 Bummalo, a small fish, 
salted and dried ; also called floinbay Duck. 

Bummaree (b^marp). Also 8-9 bomaree, 
9 bumbaree, bommeree. [Origin unknown. 
Cf. Bummery.] A middleman in the fish trade at 
Billingsgate. 

[1707 Lend. Gas. No. 4330/7 Run away...a NegroBoy.. 
called Hermitage or Bumaree.] 1786 Rep. Committee of 
City 0/ Loud, on Price Provisions 31 The Bomarees will 
buy up half the fi>h the Salesmen have, and sell to the Fish- 
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mongers. 185s Mavhku* Loud. Labour I. 67 In Billings¬ 
gate the * forestalled ’ or middlemen are known as * hum* 
marees. The hmnmarce is the jobber or speculator on 
the fish-exchange. 1859 Sala Tio. round Clock (1861) 17 
Stands are erected at different parts of the market for * bum- 
barees 

Hence Bummaree inf vbl. sb. The acting as a 
Bummaree. 

1859 Sala T:o. round Clock 21 The process of bumbaree- 
ing is very simple. 

Bumme, obs. f. Bum slO 
t Bu'mmock, Bu*mmack. Sc. [Etymology 
unknown: presumably OX.] 

1 . A large l)rewing of ale for a merry meeting ; 
the ale itself. (In Caithness.) (Jam.) 

1693 Wallace Orkney 30 The Tennant will not fail to 
have..strong Ale (which they call BuminocksJ in readme^. 
i8aa Scott Pirate 111 . 200 (Jam.! The mickle bicker of 
Scapa..was always offered to the Bishop of Orkney brimful 
of the best hummock. 

2 . A Christmas entertainment in Orkney given 
by tenants to their landlords. 

1795 Statist. Arc. Orkney XV. 393 note (Jam.) These enter¬ 
tainments, called Bummacks, strengthened .. the bonds of 
mutual confidence .. The Christmas Btnnmacks are almost 
universally discontinued. 

+ Bummed, a. Obs. Also 6 bumbd. [f. Bum 
sb . 1 and v 4 + -ed.] a. Of garments : Padded out, 
made to project, b. I laving a bum (only in comb.). 

1588 \V. Avf.reli. Comb. Contrarieties B ij, This yeere 
bumbd like a Barrel!, the next shottend like a Herring. 
16x1 Cotcr., Fesse.. Fat-bumd. 

Bummel, -il, Sc. IT. of Bumble vf 

tBu’mmer 1 . 6 bs. = Bum bailiff. 

1675 Crowne Country IP it til. 40 Tie go get the writ and 
bailiffs .. my Bummers shall have her in bed. 

Bummer 2 . Sc. [f. Bum vi- + -eh 1 .] That 
which hums or buzzes; spec . a toy see quot. 
1821). 

1821 Blacfno. Mag. Aug. 35 (Jam.! Bummers—a thin piece 
of wood swung round by a cord. 1862 Hislop /’w. Scot. 
X85 The loudest bummer's no the best bee. 

Bummer 3 (bznnaT. U. s. slang. [cf. Ger. 
bummler in same sense.] An idler, lounger, loafer. 
.See also quots. Hence Bummerish a. 

1865 Maj. Nicholls Gt. March in Pall Malt G. 23 Sept. 
11/2 If it be asked what a * bummer ’ is, the reply is easy. 
He is a raider on his own account—a man who temporarily 
deserts his place in the ranks .. and starts out upon an in¬ 
dependent foraging expedition. 1865 Atlantic Monthly 
Mar. 286 The brain., a lazy bummer, that lived at the 
stomach's expense. 1872 C. King Sierra Set*, ii. ^6 Indians 
. .lying off with that peculiar bummerish ease. 1878 Black 
Green Past. ted. 2) 111 . 83 A system of local government 
controlled hy 30,00a bummers, loafers, and dead-lieats. 

t Bummery. Obs. [a. Du. bom me rye Hex¬ 
ham), bodmerij ; see Bottomry sA] « Bottom 11 y. 

1663 Pepys Diary 25 Nov. lie advised me in things I de¬ 
sired, about bummary, and other ways of putting out money 
as in parts of ships. 1668 Child Disc. Trade 11698' 144 
Bills of Bottomry or Bnmery. <1x734 North Lives II. 33 
A bummery bond. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 263/1 Bottomry, 
Bottomree, or Bummaree. 

Bu mming, ppl a. [f. Bum v i- + -ing -.] 
a. Buzzing, humming, b. + Summing sou ml 
(obs.) : Something of note, or worth listening to. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iv. 188 Hath rak't together 
some four thousand pound, To make his smug gtirle lieare a 
bumming sound In a young merchants eare. t6i6 Pasquil 
\ A'at '//.in. 182 A thousand pound a yeere! B‘ar !.adie, 
that's a humming sound. 1821 Clare l‘ill. Miustr. 1 . 131 
Bumtning gad-flies ceased to tease. 

Bump (bt>mp), [Belongs to Bump v . 1 Ono¬ 
matopoeic : the vb. and sb. of action being probably 
coeval. App. the order was bump v. to knock, 
and bump sb. a knock; hence as sb. a swelling 
protuberance caused by a blow, and as vb. to swell 
or tise in a protuberance; but the historical record 
is not very complete. Cf. Bounce, Thump, etc. 
Also as a parallel instance of an onomatopoeia 
combining the two senses ‘sudden blow’ and 
* swelling ’ cf. Bunch.] 

I. 1 . A blow somewhat heavy, but rather dull 
in sound; a sudden collision, more or less violent. 

1611 Cotcr., Adot,n blow, bumpe, or thumpe. 1768 78 
Tucker Lt. Nat . II. 1.19 An unlucky hump upon the head 
[might have] rendered him stupid. 1862 Smiles Engineers 
HI. 10 When the pump descends, there is heard a plunge, 
a heavy sigh, and a loud bump. 1882 Lett, in Royal Acad. 
Catal. (1883) 95 It went into the ditch with a bump. 

2 . Boating. The impact of the stem of a boat 
against the stem or side of another boat in front 
of it: in boat-racing at the English Universities, 
the making of a 1 bump ’ is the technical proof of 
one boat’s overtaking and beating another. 

x86x Hughes Tout Brozvn Oxf. 1 . xiv. 282 A hump now 
and no mistake; the bow of the St. Ambrose boat jams the 
Oar of the Oriel stroke. 1884 Sat. Rez>., College Life 12 July 
47/1 An unexpected bump in May. 

II. Swelling. 

3 . A protuberance such as is caused by a blow or 
collision ; a swelling, an irregular prominence. 

159a Shaks. Rom. <y Jul. 1. in. 53 lt had upon it brow, a 
bumpe as big as a young Cockrcls stone ; a perilous knock. 
1611 Cotcr., Angonailles, botches, (pockic' bumps or sores. 
Ibid. Bigne, a bumpe, knob, rising, or swelling after a - 
knocke. <11700 Drydem fj.> Not (hough., in bumps his 


forehead rise. 1825-7 Hone Every-day Bk. IF. 1016, 1 sat 
upon a small knoll, surrounded by curves and bumps. 

4 . transf One of the prominences on the cranium 
associated by phrenologists with special mental 
faculties and propensities; sometimes used for the 
faculties, etc., themselves. (. coUoq .) 

1815 Edin. Rev. XXV. 251 The aforesaid bumps on the 
head are .. signs of peculiar energy, in some of the special 
faculties. 1863 Kingsley II a ter dab. iv. 165 She felt his 
humps, and ca-,t his nativity. Mod. \ never knew anyone 
so deficient in the bump of locality. 

III. Comb., as bump-stiek, a tool used by shoe¬ 
makers for smoothing soles (= Sleek-stick ); bump- 
supper, a supper given to celebrate the making of 
a ‘bump’ by a college boat (see 2). 

1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s. v. Bo. r, It [Boxwood] makes 
also .. Bump-Sticks and Dressers for Shoemakers. 

Bump, [f. Bump ?•.-] The cry of the bittern. 

a 1528 Skelton Poems 227 i L. 1 The bitter with his hump, 
The crane with his trump. 

Bump v bz>mp , sbS* [Origin unknown ] a. A 
kind of matting used for covering floor*, b. A 
material composed of cotton threads loosely t\\ isied 
together (formerly also refuse flax used for candle- 
wicks, also woven fur making coarse sheets ; atlrib. 
in bumf-shcct, also bump-mill, a factory where 
this fabric is manufactured. 

Bump, v.t [see Bump sbP\ 

I. To strike heavily or firmly. 

1 . trans. t a. generally. To strike heavily, knock, 
thump. Obs . b. To impinge heavily upon; of 
persons, to push (a heavy body, violently against, 
or on any object; to hurt (one's head, one’s knee, 
etc.) by knocking against a hard object (some¬ 
times const, against, on) ; to strike or knock with 
anything heavy and bulky; to seize (a person by the 
arms and legs, and strike his posteriors against a 
wall, tree, etc. 

16x1 Cdtgr., Baculer, to bumpe on the Posteriorums with a 
Bat. X768 Tucker Lt. Sat. I. 471 Thai antagonist, whom he 
bumps and pummels so furiously. 1815 Scott Guy M. iv, 
We humped ashore a hundred kegs. 1842 Tennyson Epic 
12, 1 hump'd the ice into three several slar.s. Mod. 1 bumped 
my head on the low ceiling. Several hoys were ‘bumped * 
against this wall at the beating of the bounds. 

2 . intr. 'To strike solidly, to come with a bump 
or violent jolt against ; to move with a bump or 
a succession of bumps. Naut . see quot. 1844. 

a 1843 Southkv Lodore 94 Thumping and flumping and 
bumping and pimping. 1844 Mrs. Houston Yacht Cor. 
Texas II. 150 The extremely heavy mvcII on the bar, which 
..materially increases the chance of a vessel's 1 bumping 
a term the Americans use for touching on the sand banks. 
1857 Holland Bay Path xxv. 301 His heart bumped So 
heavily against the walls nf his chest, i860 Mere. Mar. 
Mag. VI 1 . 305 She bumped several times, .losing her false 
keel. 1885 M. D. Chalmers Law Times, LXXX. 191/1 Due 
to the cask bumping against the cellar wall, 

3 . trans. /loaf-racing. To overtake and impinge on 
the boat in front . Also absol. = 4 make a bump’ : 

see Bump sb .* 2. (In the boat-races at the English 
Universities, a boat which bumps another changes 
place with it in the order of boats on the river.) 

1826 Lit. Lounger 222 in Oxf. Mag. lKxtra No.] 18 May 
1887, 2/2 Christ Church bumps her. Ibid. 3/1, 1 never 
thought of her humping the Exeter. 1850 Kingsley Alt. 
Locke xiii. 105 Having, as he informed me, 1 bumped the first 
Trinity’. x86x Hughes Tom Brawn Oxf 1 . xiv. 276 Col¬ 
leges, whose boats have no chance nf bumping or being 
bumped. 

II. To bulge out. 

f 4 . intr. To rise in protuberances, to bulge out, 
to be convex. Obs. 

x S 66 |see Bumping ///. a.]. 1579 Studley Seneca's //ip. 

polytus (1581) 71 His .. nccke With .. knobby curnels hie 
out bumping btg do swell. 1597 Gerard /ierbal < 1633) 1299 
(L.) Long fruite. with kernels bumping out. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 1021 Of the round line that part which is.. 
without doth bumpe and bunch, 
f 5 . trans. To make protuberant, cause to swell up. 
1662 J. Bargrave Pope Alex. VIZ (1867' 120 Another 
triangular, unequilateral, bumped-up, large loadstone. 1719 
D’Urfey Pills 1 . 187 He humpt up our Bellies. 

6. Irans. Printing. To bump out : To spread out 
the matter of a book, article, or the like by wide 
spacing, arrangement of page, etc.;, so as to make 
it fill the desired number of pages. 

1885 Bookseller 6 July 49/1 The text had been so ingeni¬ 
ously bumped out by the publishers that it filled nvice the 
numher ofpages it should have done. 

III. 7 . Watchmaking', see quot. 

1884 F. Britten Watch Sf Ctockm. 246 * Bumping ’ wheels, 
i. e. altering the plane of the teeth with relation to the hole. 

IV. 8. The verb-stem used adverbially — With a 
bump, with sudden collision ; hump , bump , with 
repeated shocks of contact on the part of a heavy 
moving body. 

1806 Bloomfield Wild Flowers Poems (1845)217 Bump in 
his hat the shillings tumbled. 1863 Kingsley Water-bab. 
i. 47 As he came bump, stump, jump, down the steep. 
Mod. The carriage went bump, bump, over the sleepers. 

Bump, vf [Of echoic origin : cf. Boom vi] 
A word used to express the cry of the bittern. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 173 A Biftor maketh that 
inugient noyse, or as we lerme it Bumping, a 1700 Dry den 
tVife of Bath 194 As a hittottr bumps within a reed. 


[ t Bu'mped,///. a. Obs. [f. Bump sbi* and?.* + 
j -ED.] Covered with bumps; swelled out in bumps. 
x6xx Cotcr., /faK< f ..knobbie, hulked, or bumped out. 166a 
(see Bump ja* 5] Bumped up. 1776 tr. Da Costa's Conchol, 
177 (Jod.) The two end- or extremes, on the upper part are 
very humped and prominent. 

Bumper bznnpaj), sb . 1 [peril, from Bump 
sb. 1 orr». 1 : with notion of a ‘bumping i. e. large, 

1 thumping * glass.] 

1 . A cup or glass of wine, cie., filled to ihe brim, 
csp. when drunk as a toast. 

1676 D’Uriiv Mad. Fickle v. i. (16771 5 2 bull Bumpers 
crown our Blisses. 1774 Golds.m. Petal. 127 He cherish'd his 
friend, and he relish'd a bumper. 1856 Lank/D r/. Exp. I. 
.xiii. 151 A dinner of marled beef., and a bumper of cham¬ 
pagne all round. 

b. Comb., as bumper-dram, -toast. 

1818 Scott /Zrt Midi, iv, Drinking their meridian fa 
bumper-dram of brandy>. 1839 Lockhart ilallantym • 

humbug Few will doubt that he did..pledge, with hearty 
zeal, many a bumper-toast. 

2 . slang. Anything unusually large or abundant. 
(Cf. whopper, whacker, thumper, etc/ Also attrib. 

1859 L\n<. II dud. India 9 Tdlwell and Long .. have just 
1 <j*i a bumper—lwciuy-soven gold inohnrs. 1864 G. Berki - 
1.1 Y My Life 4- Recoil. I. 182 The country was immensely 
deep and ihe brook a bumper. 1885 Times 1 Weekly ed.> 

2 ( )ct. 5 3 The floods will have the effect of gi\ ing a ' bumper' 
rubbee crop. 

3 . Thcatr. slang. A crowded ' house ’ at a theatre. 

1830 Dickens Sich. Six k. xxiv, This charming actress 
Mill be grecled with a bumper. 1886 Pall Mall G. 2 Aug. 
pj, 1 have heard a crowded house on a benefit night called 
• a bumper*. 

4 . In IVhisl and other games : see quots. 

1876 A. Campbell-Walker Correct Card n88o Gloss, ti 
Bumper. Winning two games—i.e. eight points—before 
your adversaries have scored. 1880 Bksant <S: Rice Seamy 
Side xxxii. 282 After seeing a double bumper fooled away, 
his partner rose in silent dignity, and left the house. 

5 . [f. sense 1 of the verb.] The buffer of a rail¬ 
way carriage U. S. . 

1 839 jfrnl. Franklin lustitnte XXIV, 156 The bumpers 
or elastic cushions are to be attached, .to the from and rear 
draw-bar. 1864 Sanatory Commission l \ S. A run • 110 note, 
The Bumper is surrounded by a still spring, which prevents, 
the communication of the jar. 

Bumper, sb.- [f. Bump v.- and sb .-] In 
comb, bog-bumfcr ~ Bjttkun. 

1866 Jut’ em css Conr. 4 Jan., The bog-hnmper. 1887 Ji s- 
Soi'l* Art «idy 56 ‘ Were there any biller ns here "*' ‘ Why, you 
must mean Bog Bumpers.' 

Bumper, U. 1 [f- Bum pee i 7 > 4 ] a. trans. To 

till (a drinking-vessel > to the brim. b. trans. To 
toast in a bumper, c. intr. (and with object it 
to drink bumpers or toasts. 

Hence Bumpering vbl. sb. [atlrib. in quot. . 

1696 W, Mot'NT.wu e Delights Holland 40 They lthe 
Dutch] Bumper it but seldom. 1789 Burns Whistle \\W, I'll 
. .bumper his horn with him twenty times o'er. 1795 Wol¬ 
cott 1 \ Pindari Hair Powd. Wks. 1812 III.301 Ye bumper 
it in Kngland's cause. 1808 Cumbrian Ballads No. 75. 175 
Come, buiiijMir the Cuinmerlan lasses. 1859 M. Scott Tom 
Cringle xviii. 510 We all sang and bumpered away. 

Bu mper, v.- [?connected with Bump si.* or 
.v/l 1 ] intr. Frequentative and dim. of Pump'. 
to make or receive slight bumps; to cause jolts. 

x8za Blackw. Mag. XL 159 A hand-gallop, in which 1 
trust you will think that Peggy li. e. Pegasus] has bumpered 
very seldom. 

+ Bu mperize, v. nonec-wil. [f. Bumper sb} + 
-ize.] To drink bumpers. 

a 1794 Gibbon Mem. in M/sc. ll’ks. <1814' 1 . 141 We kept 
bum periling till after roll-calling. 

Bu mpiness. Bumpy state or condition. 

1817 Blatlno. Mag. I.38 A modification io the shape or 
bumpiness of its [the heart’s] apex. 1886 Bicycling Seses 
17 Sept. 748/2 Its bumpiness excelled any other wood-pave¬ 
ment bumpiness in London. 

Bu'mping, vbl. sb. [f. Bump v . 1 + -ing *.] 

1 . T lie action of the verb to Bump. a. intr. 
Sudden ^usually repeated collision or knocking, 
b. irans. Striking heavily, thrashing, c. Banging 
the posteriors of a person against a post or wall. 

184a Fraser's Mag. Dec., A very tedious passage. .Four 
days of .. bumping about, a 1848 Marryat R. Reefer ix, 
The bumping of obnoxious ushers, and the * barring out * of 
tyrannical masters. 1862 Whyte Melville Ins. Bar vi. 
(ed. 121 298 Sundry bumpings and thumpings on the stairs. 

2 . See quot.) 

1883 W. M. Williams in Kuo:Hedge 18 Aug. 99/1 What the 
practical chemist calls * humping or the sudden formation 
of a big bubble of steam. 

3 . Comb., as bumping-race (sec Bump zl 1 3). 

1871 Proctor Light Science 298 A closely contested 
bumping-race. 

Bumping, ppl. a. [f. Bump v.' 4- -ing 2 ] 
Huge, great; ‘thumping . 

1566 N uce Seneca's Oct avia (1581) 172 b, All the bumping 
bignes it doth beare. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull tv. vi, 
Thou shah have a bumping pennyworth. 

Bu'mpittgly, adv. [f. Pumping pr. pple. of 
Bump vJ +-ly.J In a bumping or jolting manner. 
1854 Chamb Jml. J. 242 The carriage goes bumpingly. 
Bumpkin (bumpkin). Forms: 6 bun kin, 
7-8 bumkin. ;; bumking), 7-bumpkin. [The 
curionk gloss in the first quot. suggests that bunkin 
(presumably the same word) was a humorous 
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appellation for a Dutchman, and meant a man with 
short stumpy figure. The word may be a. Du. 
boomkcn * little tree* (Hexham); cf. Bumkin $b\ 
It may however be ad. MDn. hommekijn * little 
barrel or f. Bum sbA + -kin.] 

1 . An awkward country fellow, a clown. 

1570 Levins Mattip. 133 A Bunkin, felow, Batavus, strigo. 
1658 Ld. Windsor in Hatton Corresp. (1878) 15 That J may 
not looke more lyke a buinking than the rest. 1717 Steele: 
in Englishman No. 4a 258 A Northamptonshire Bumpkin 
would disdain to gather in such a Crop. 1774 Chestere. 
Lett. I. No. 44. 141 A country bumpkin is ashamed when 
he comes into good company. 1820 Irving Sketch Bk. 11 . 
£57 The more bashful country humpkins hung sheepishly 
back. 1862 Comm. PL Philosopher 369. 

2 . ? Some kind of dance. 

1823 Lockhart Reg. Dalton t. xii. (1842) 74, 1 danced a 
bumpkin with the boy. 

Hence Bumpkinet, a little bumpkin. Bump- 
kinish, Bumpkinly adjs. f like a bumpkin, 
clownish, rustic. Bumpkinship ( humorous 1, the 
personality of a bumpkin. 

1774 J. Langhorne Country Just. 122 Shall Bumpkin come, 
ana bunipkinets be lwm! 1881 Times 12 Jan. 4/1 Peggy 
.. was a little, vulgar, country bumpkinet. 1778 Miss 
Bursey Evelina (1794' 1 . 73, 1 had been brought up in the 
country, which, .hadgiven me a very humpkinish air. 1861 
Court Life Saples 140 Our heroine .. had the bumpkinish 
taste to love every person and thing connected with her 
home. 1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv. v, A pax of these bmn- 
kinly people ! 1823 Scorr Peveril 11S31) II 265 A bump¬ 

kinly, clcxl-compelling sort of look. 1872 Miss Braudon 
R. A in sleigh I. xiii. 223 A man of the world, .to be ousted 
and cheated by your bumpkinship. 

Bumpkin, another form of Bum kin 1 in a ship . 
Bumpology. //amorous, [f. Bump sbA 4, 
after words in -ofo//.] The alleged) science of 
bumps ; * phrenology ’. So Bumpo*sopher [after 
philosophcr\ one who is learned in bumps. 

1834 Gen. P. Thompson Exert. 1842' III. 414 The argu¬ 
ment is a specimen of the same defective bumpology. 1841 
Englishman's Mag. \ Feb. 20 The general principles of 
bumpology. 1886 Pall Mall G. 23 Aug. 4 2 Phrenology, 
viewed as bumpolugy, has ceased to occupy the minds of the 
scientific, 1836 Blacku*. Mag. XL. 33 The most redoubt¬ 
able bumposopher that ever discoursed. 

t Bumpsy, a. Ohs. exc. dial. Also bumsie. 
[? f. Bump jA 1 or «M] Tipsy, intoxicated. 

1611 TarLkton Jests (1844 S, 1 being a carousing, drunk 
so long to the watermen that one of than was bumpsie. 
1630 J. Taylor Water P.* Epigr. ll'ks. 11. 264/2 Strait 
staggers by a Porter or a Carman, As bumsie as a fox’d 
flapdragon German. 

Bumptious bzumpjbs . a. [A humorous for¬ 
mation, suggested perh. by Bump sbA or r-A, and 
words in - lions , like fractious. .Not in Craig 
1847, nor in any earlier Diet ] Offensively self- 
conceited ; self-assertive, {cotta/, and undignified .) 

1803 Mail 1 )’.\ rruav Diary \ Lvit.W, 324 No my dearest 
Padre, bumptious! no 1 deny the charge in toto. 1821 
Clark fill. Minstr. I. 36 The bumptious serjeant struts 
l/efore his men. .And look as big as if King George himseu. 
1847-78 Halliwell, Bumptious, proud,arrogant / 'ar.tiial. 
1857 C. Maxwell Lett, in Life x. . 18821 295 Buckle’s His- 
lury of Civilisation — a bumptious book, strong positivism, 
emancipation from exploded notions, and that style of thing. 
Hence Bu mptiously a,he, Bu mptiousness. 
1871 M. Collins Mrq. <y Merck. Li. 17 That long-legged 
isosceles triangle that bumptiously bestrides the asses’ 
bridge. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. v. Tom, notwith¬ 
standing his bumptiousness, fdc friends with him at once. 
1881 Mactn. Mag. XLW 169 The bumptiousness of minor 
British officialism. 

Bumpy (bvmpi), a. [f. Bump sh. ] or vh . 1 + 
-Y L] Full of bumps or protuberances : of a road, 
etc., jolty, uneven ; cansing bumps or jolts. 

1865 E. Burritt Walk LatuPs E. 239 A wall of brown, 
hrambly, humpy, bumpy hcatherland. 1884 C. Gurdon in 
Lillywhite Crick. Comp. 49 On a bumpy wicket a dangerous 
bowler. 

Bumsie, var. of Bumpsy, Ohs., tipsy, 
t Bun (b»n\ sb . 1 Ohs. exc. dial. Forms : 1 
bune, 4 bon c, 5-6 bunne, 6- bun; see also 
Boon sh.~ [OE. hunt, origin unknown.] 

1 . A hollow stem, csp. of an umbelliferous 
plant; a kex. 

a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wfilcker 198 Canna , hartmdo, cala¬ 
mus, bune. c 1440 Promp. Par-a. 377 Kyx or bunne or 
dry weed. 1523 Fitzherb. llusb. § 70 The .. lowe places, 
and all the holowe bunnes and pypes that grow therin. 
1875 Whitby Gloss. , Buns , or Bnnnons , the hollow stems of 
the hog-weed or cow-parsnep. 

2 . The stalk or stalky part of flax or hemp. 

1388 Isec Boon sh. ]. c 1400 Arderne Chirurgica in MS. 

Sloane 56 f. 3 a, Chanyuoi, bunes. 1601 Holland Pliny xix. 
1, The spinning of this fine Flax, .what shall be done with all 
the hard refuse, the long buns? 1704 Worlidge Did. Rust, 
et Urb. s. v. Drying, The dry Bnn or kexc of the Hcmpc or 
Flax. 1877 Peacock N. W. Lincoln. Gloss. (E. D. S.f Bun.. 
The stalk of flax or hemp. 

3 . Comb., as + bun-waml. Ohs. Sc. =1. 

1588 A. Hume Triton. 0/the Lord , Thair speirs lyfc hun- 
wandsbrak. a i6osMoNTGOMERtE/ ; '/j'/i>/g'276 Some buckled 
on a bunwand, and some on a been. 

Bun (bzm), jA 2 Forms : 4-7 bunne, 5 bonn(e, 
8-9 bunn, 5- bun. [Etymology doubtful. The 
mod. provincial Fr. bugne is said by Burguy and 
by Boisle (1840', to be used at Lyons for a sort of 


fritter ; the word is not recorded in OF. with this 
sense, bnt bttgnc, beugne (- mod. bigne) occurs 
with the sense of ‘swelling produced by a blow ’; 
the dim. bugnete is found in OF. with the sense of 
1 fritter', and bugnets is given by Cotgr. (1611) as 
a synonym of bignets (now beignets), explained 
by him as ‘ little round loaves, or lumpes made of 
fine meale, oyle or butler, and reasons ; bunnes, 
Lenten loaves \ ^Cf. Sp. buHuclo bnn, fritter.) It 
is conjectured that OF. bugne, originally * swell¬ 
ing' may have had the unrecorded sense of ‘puffed 
loaf* ( - bugnet), and may have been adopted into 
English as bun. But the existence of this sense 
in OF. is at present hypothetical, and it is question¬ 
able whether such a derivation would account for 
the form of the Eng. word.] 

1 . A sort of cake: the use differs greatly in dif¬ 
ferent localities, but the word generally denotes in 
England a sweet cake .usually round) not too large 
to be held in the hand while being eaten. In 
Scotland it usually means a very rich description 
of cake, the substance of which is almost entirely 
composed of fruit and spice; the richest kind of 
currant bread. In some places, as in the north of 
Ireland, it means a round loaf of ordinary bread. In 
the earliest examples the meaning is doubtful, the 
context merely indicating some kind of loaf or cake. 

See Cross-bun. 

1371 Assisa Pattis in Riley Muv.im. Gildhall III. 423 Cum 
uno pane albo, vocato * bunne', tic obolo. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 55 Bunne, brede, placenta, c 1460 J. Russell Bk. 
Xurture in Bahees Bk. (*8631133, viij loves or bonnes. 1506 
Chnrchio. Ace. St. Mary hill. Loud. <1797' lo 4 Two dozen 
de white Bunny-* for pore pepyll. 1572 J. Jones Bathes 
Bucks tone 9 b, Simnels, Cracknels, and Buns. 1630 J. 
Tavlor 'Water P > Jackc-a-L. Wks. 1. nS;i The light puft 
\ p foil re-corner d Bun. a 1640 J. Day Peregr. Sc hoi. 11881» 
44 Give ern such a buttered bun to breakfast. 1714 Gmv 
Shtph. Week v. 96 Sweeter. .Than.. Bunns and Sugar to 
the Damsel's Tooth. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. iMorelb 
n. Collyrn, a little loaf of bread, a bun, a cracknell. 1825 
Hone Ever?May Bk. I. 403 <)»e-a-pcnny, two-a-penny, 
hot-cross-hnns ! I hid. 405 Hot -cross-buns are. .consecrated 
loaves, bestowed in the church as alms, and to those who 
..could not receive the host,..made from the dottgh from 
whence the host itself is taken. 1845 Hoon Plumb. One 
viii, As brown as any bun. 1867 Jean Inge low Gladys 135 
The round plump buns they gave me. 

2 . Comb., as + bun-bread, -house, -pan. -setter ; 
bun-loaf Lane, and Yorks. . rich currant-bread. 

1494 Will 0/ Hagis \Somerset llo.• In pane vocato Bun- 
brede. 1653 Urquhart Ra/clais 1. .xxv, 't he Bunsellers 
or Cake-bakers were in nothing inclinable to their request. 
u 1845 Svo. Smith H'ks. 1859 1 . 320/1 Lei us seize a little 
grammar boy .. throw over him a delicate puff-paste, and 
bake him in a bun-pan. 

Bun, sbA Sc. and north, dial. Also 6 Sc. bwn , 
bunn. [Derivation unknown : the Gael, bun, 

4 stump, root has been compared.] The tail of 
a hare ; in Sc. also transf. of human beings. (Cf. 
tail.) Sec also Bunt sbA 
e 1538 I.vndesa \ Snpp/it. an cut Tailles 56, I lauch best to 
se ane Nwn, Gar l>eir hir taill abone hir bwn. a 1578 Glide 
•y Godly Ballates ‘ Hay trix’ 11868' 179 The seily Nunnis 
Keist up their hunuis. 1789 Davidson Seasons 27 Gam.) 
Poor maukin .. scudding cocks Her bun. 1805 A. Scorr 
Poems 50 (Jam.' Wc British frogs .. bathe our buns ainang 
the stanks. 1847 78 Hau.ivv.. Bun. the tail of a hare. A 'orth. 

Bun b»n , sbA [Etymology unknown : con¬ 
nexion with the pree. is not very likely. Cf. 
Bunny.] A name given sportively a. to the squirrel, 
b. to the rabbit {dial.'. c. Also used as a term 
of endearment. 

1587 Churchvard Worth. JVa/cs 11876' 57 Her Squirrel! 
lept away, she sought to stay The little prelie Bun. e 1614 
Drayton Moon Calf Wks. 11748* 178 She was wont to call 
him. .her pretty bun. 1847-78 Hali.iw., Bun, a rabbit. Var. 
dial. 1857 Emerson Poems 155 The mountain and the 
uirrcl Had a quarrel: And the former called the latter 
uttle Prig’; Bun replied, ‘ You are doubtless very big'. 
Bun, obs. dial, f buen, hen, pi. pres, ind., and 
inf. of Be v . 

1415 E.E. Wills (18821 20 Halfe to the pores nedy folk 
that bun yn Marcle paryssh. Ibid. 24 The londe rentes that 
}e bun feoffed In. 

Bun, obs. f. Boon shA ; obs. f. Bound ppl. a. 2 . 
Bunco (bz>ns). slang. [Of unknown origin: 
it has been plausibly conjectured to be a cor¬ 
ruption of bonus. On the other hand, the modem 
variant bunts is treated as a plural of Bunt (q. \\>, 
but the latter may bean erroneous form.] Money ; 
gains; extra profit or gain, bonus; something to 
the good. 

1719 D’Urfey Pills 278 If Cards came no better..Oh! 
oh ! 1 shall lose all my Buns. 1812 J. 11 . Vaux Plash Diet., 
Butter, money. 1851 [see Bunt t/-.'-]. 1865 Morning Star 

27 Jan. [Witness said] That there were 100 bags of rice., 
removed after the fire .. and that they were ‘ bunce*. [Ex- 
plained as ‘overs for the firm’.] 1879 Jamieson, Bunce. 
An exclamation used by boys at the High School of Edin¬ 
burgh. When one finds anything, he who cries Bunce t has 
a claim to the half of it. Stick up /or your bunce, * stand 
to it, claim your dividend 1S80 Anlrim & Down Gloss. 
(E. D. S .) Bunce, a consideration in the way of commission 
given to persons who bring together buyer and seller at a 
flax market. Perhaps a corruption of bonus. 


Bunch, (btmj;, sh . 1 Forms: 5 bonche, 5-6 
bunche, bounche, 6-7 bounch, (7 bunsh), 6- 
bunch. [Of uncertain origin; prob. onomato¬ 
poeic; cf. the synonymous Bulch, also hunch, 
lunch (dial.X 

As to the relation between Bunch shv?, and Bunch sbd, 
7 '. 1 , cf. Bump. See also Bouche j/’. 2 ; possibly the bouchie 
of the Cursor M. should be read bottch e, and identified with 
the present word.] 

11 . A protuberance, csp. on the body of an 
animal; a hump on the back (of a human being, 
a camel, etc.); a goitre ; a swelling, tumour. Obs. 

<-1325 Body Cf Soul in Map's Poems (1841) 344 Summe 
w ere ragged and tayled. Mid brode bunches on heore bak. 
1398 Trevisa Barih. De P. R. xvm. xix. (.1495) 778 A camel] 
of Arabia hathe twobonches in the backc. 1543TRAHERON 
Vigo’s Chimrg. 1. x. o The gibbosyte or bounch of the liver. 
1598 Gerard Herbal 1. xl. 60 The leauen made of Wheate.. 
openeth all swellings, bunches, tumors and felons. _ 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury it. 86 i Bunch, or bunched tininencies. 
are knots in sprouts or shoots above others in the. .Lance. 
1728 Morgan Algiers I. iv 100 The rider sits behind the 
Bunch or Hump. 1816 Keith Phys. Bot. II. 378 Bunches 
. .on the branches of the Birch-tree, .known, .by the name 
of witches’ knots. 1826 F. Cooper Mohicans (1829* I. i. 18. 
t b. In plur. A disease of horses. ? Obs. 

1706 Phillips, Bunches , Knohs, Warts and Wens, are 
Diseases in Ilorses. 1715 in Kersey. 1721 90 in Bailey. 
1753 Chambers Cyel. Supp., Bunches, in horses, called also 
knobs, warts, and wens, are diseases arising from foul meat, 
bruises, hard labour, or the like; whereby the blood be¬ 
coming putrefied and foul, occasions such excrescences. 
1775 »n Ash. 

+ c. * The horn of a young stag.’ Obs. 

1710 Blomf Gentl. Recreat. 79 [referred to by II alii well], 

d. See quot. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 17 May 4 A cigar consists of three 
parts, the wrapper, the hunch, and the filler. 

+ 2 . A bundle of straw). Obs. Also a bundle of 
reeds, or teasels, coniaining a definite quantity, dial. 

c 1450 H KNhyson Test. Cres., For thy bed tak now- a 
bundle of stro. 1863 Morton Cyd. Agric. (E. D. S. \ Bunch 
( CambA, of oziers, a bundle 45 inches round at the band ; 
of reeds, a bundle 28 inches round, formerly an ell. (Ess. i 
of teazles, 25 heads, otherwise a glean. (G/oucC, of teazles, 
20; a glen ; of king’s teazles, 10. (J‘ 4 \r.,A'. R .\of teazles, 10. 

3 . A collection or duster of things of the same 
kind, either growing together (ns a bunch ofgrapcs\ 
or fastened closely together in any way (as a 
bunch of flouers, a bunch of keys) ; also a portion 
of a dress gathered together in irregular folds. 

1570 Levins Manip. i 83 A bunche of dowers, Jloretum. 
1590 Splnser P. 0 . 1. ii. xi. On his craven crest A bounch 
of heares discolourd diversly. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. 
ii. 44 Bunches of Keyes at their girdles. 1610— Temp. tv. 

11 2 Vines, with clu-uring bunches growing. 1719 De. Foe 
OV/W 1840 1. xiv. 244, 1 gave him. .a bunch of raisins. 
1821 Byron in Moore Life 11838' 490 The old woman., 
brought me two bunches of violets. 1842 Tennyson Day- 
Dr. 64 Grapes with hunches red as blood. 1873 Sir J. 
IIerschel Pop. Led. Sc. in. § 32. 139 That comet .. was a 
mere bunch of vapours. 

4 . fig. A collection, ‘ lot \ 

1622 Jackson Judah 76 See what persons God hath picked 
out of all the bunch of the Patriarches, Prophets, Judges, 
and Kings. 1633 Sanderson Scrtn. II. 39 Though .. he.do 
but only name it Icharity] in the bunch among other duties, 
1687 W. Sherwtn in Hist. Magd. Coll . <Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
79 As very a rascal as any in the Bunch, a 1784 Johnson 
in /»VsTtW/ii8i6i IV. 151,1 am glad the Ministry is removed. 
Such a bunch of imbecility never disgraced a country. 1832 
A theneeum No. 243. 355 Two friars are bargaining for a 
bunch of cherubs. Mod. She’s the best of the bunch. 

5 . Spec, f a. A pack of cards {obs.) b. A flock 
of waterfowl. C. {U- S.) A herd of cattle. 

1563 Fox 1% in Latimer's Scrm. <y Rem. (1845 Introd. 12 
The best coat card, .in the bunch. 1608 Middleton Trick 
to Catch , *>c. 11. i. The best card in all the bunch. 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb. xxv. (1748' 366 The lesser dibbling teale 
In bunches. 1835 E. Jesse: Glean. Xai. Hist. Ser. 111. 146 
They [ducks] come in what are called bunches. .j,onietimes 
..150 ducks in a bunch. 1884 Harpers Mag. July 294(2 
The expence of herding a ‘bunch ’ of cattle. 

6 . Mining. A small isolated body of ore. etc. 

1815 W. Phillips Outt. Min. <4 Geol. (1818) 160 The ores 

both of copper and tin principally occur in quantities which 
. .occupy, .but a small comparative portion of the vein, and 
are. .termed bunches. 1865 l.T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 
20 11 took seven years to reach a good bunch of slate. 

7 . Comb., as + bunch - back, a hack with a 
‘ bunch ’ or bump; t bunch-backed a., hump¬ 
backed ; bunch-grass, Fcslttca scabrclla, of N. 
America; bunch-word ( rare ), a word formed by 
agglutination. 

1618 Holyday Juvenal 191 Virginia would exchange her 
grace Of shape for Rutila’s *bunch-back. 1677 W. Charle¬ 
ston Exercit. de di/f. et nottt. Animal, (ed. 2) 8 The little 
Scythian Ox with a bunch-back. 1519 Horman Vnlg. 31 
No man shulde rebuke and scome a blereyied man or 
gogylyed .. or blabberlypped, or *bounchebacked. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. 115 Who..affirme all Jews to be 
crooked, or bunch-backed. x866 In tell. Obsem. No. 53. 324 
Thickly clothed with *hunch-grass. 1725 Dudley in PhtL 
Trans. XXX 11 I. 258 The “Bunch or humpback U hale. 
1862 D. Wilson Pre-hist. Man II. xix. 126 Like the 
“bunch-words, as they have been called, of the American 
languages, compounded of a number of parts. 

+ Bunch, sbA Obs. [f. Bunchs. 1 ] A punch, 
a thump. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 193 The Angell gave him I Peter] a 
bunch on the lo-side. 
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f Bunch (bzmj), vA Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 
4-5 boneh, 5 bunche, 5-6 bounch(e, 5- buueh. 
[Etymology obscure: perh. onomatopoeic; cf. 
Bounce v. and Punch v., both which are closely 
parallel in sense to this word. The Du. bon ken 
to beat, thrash, has been compared, but relationship 
between it and the Eng. word is very doubtful.] 

a. trans. To strike, thump; to bruise flax, etc., 
by beating it. 

136a Laxgl, P. Pi, A. Prol. 71 He bonchede bunched] 
hem with his Breuet. c 1440 Promp. Pant. 55 Bunchon’, 
tundo. 1496 Dives Pattp, (W. de \V\) 1. iii. 34/2 Men .. 
bounche or knocke theyr brestis. 1577 1 1 arrison England 
1. u. vi. (1877) 147 A fall .. might peradventurc bunch or 
batter it. x6ox Cornwalt.yks Seneca 11630 74, I will 
icele, and bunch hempe. 1671 Charente Let. Customs 
Mauritania 49 These golden Apples, especially the biggest, 
bunched in several places with the blows of Musket 
bullets. 1840 Spurdfns Suppl. Voc. E. Anglia (E. D. S.) 
Bunch , to beat hemp. 1877 Peacock N. W. Lincoln. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) Canves bunch their mother’s bags as soon 
as they can stan’. 

b. To kick. (Yorksh., Lincolnsh., etc.) 

1647 DePos. York Cast. 10 in Peacock A*. IK Lincoln. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) He actually saw him bunching an old man. 
1665 R. Sellar in Abstr, Quakers’ Sufferings iii. ( 1738 > 176 
They hunched me with their Feet that 1 fell backwards 
into a Tub. 1825 Genii. Mag. XC1. i. 397. 1864 Atkinson 
Whitby Gloss., He bunch’d me. 

Hence Bunchclot, a farmer ; a clodhopper. 

1877 Holderttess Gloss. (E. D. S.\ 

Bunch, (bzmj), vA [f. Blnch 
+1. intr. a. To bulge {out), proirnde, stick out. 
b. To form bunches or clusters. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Ztor///. De P. ^.xvm. xxi.i 1495) 780 Camelion 
.. his rydgebonys bonchyth vpwarde as it were a fy<slie, 
i«}7a Bossewf.I.L Arniorie it. 52 b, Hys [the Cameleon’sl.. 
ridge bones bounche upward. 1601 Holland Pliny xvi. 
xxxiv. Big berries growing thick together, and bunching 
round in manner of grapes. 1603 — Plutarch's Mor. 1021 
Of the round line that part which is .. without doth bunipe 
and bunch. 1622 Mabbk tr, Aleman's Guzman etAlf. 11. 
342 Which made the wbeales to bunch oul vpon their 
backs. 1638 A. Read Treat. Chirurg. xxiii. 167 If the 
eyes of the patient .. bunch out. 1728 Woodward f ossils 
(K.) Bunching out into a large round knob. 1806 7 J. 
Berfsforo Miseries Hum. Life (1826) in. No. xo Winding 
up a top badly grooved, so that the string bunches down 
over the peg. 

2 . trans. To make inlo a bunch ; to gather (a 
dress) into folds ; to group (animals) ( U. .S*.). 

1881 Chicago Times 16 Apr., When trees arc bunched to¬ 
gether. .they are scrubs. 1883 Chamb. jfrnl. 690 Her hair 
rudely bunched into an uncomely heap. 1883 Cassell’s 
Family Mag. Aug. 561 Gathering and 1 bunching’ flowers. 
1884 Bazaar 22 Dec. 664/2 An over-dress of chintz, much 
bunched up on hips and at back. 1885 Milner {Dak.) Tree 
Press 18 Aug. 3/5 They [hogs] stand bunched around at the 
root of the tree. 

Bunched (bz>nft), ppl. a. [f. Bunch sbA and 
#. 2 + -ed.] fa. Having or forming a protuber¬ 
ance ; covered with swellings ; humped ; bulging, 
protuberant. Bunched line, used by Gnillim for : 
A waved line. Obs. b. Bunched up , out: (of a 
dress) gathered into a bunch. + c. Buncht- 
back adj. — bunch-backed. Obs. 

1519 Horman Kulg. 31 His nase was bounchyd aboue, and 
flat downeward. 1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 20 The vse 
of the swelled or bounched parte of the first Yertebre. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 34 Those disciples who counter¬ 
feited to be .. buncht backe like their master Plato. 1610 
Guillim Heraldry 11. iii. (i66o> 54 A Bunched Line is that 
which is carried with round reflections or bowings up and 
down. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xix. 307 His back was bunch'd. 
1883 Hafper's Mag. Mar. 532/1 Children with bunched-out 
gowns. 

t Bu'nchiness. Obs. [f. Bunchy a. + -ness.] 
Quality of being bunchy, protuberance. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam. Wits iii. (1596) 25 There will 
remainc .. the forehead and the nape with a little bunchi- 
nesse. i6xx Cotgr., Gibbositl , bunchinesse. 

Bunching, vbl. sb. [f. Bunch vA and 2 + 
-ING L] The action of the verbs to Bunch: fa. 
Thumping, beating {obs.). +b. Bulging, pro¬ 

tuberance (obs.). c. Making into bunches. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xit. xi, [The swan] ha}? a 
byl with a maner bonchinge [ 1535 bounchynge; 1582 bounch- 
ingl }?at distingue)? J?e sy3te fro smel and taste. ^1440 
Promp. Pan*. 55 Bunchyngc, tuncio. 1668 Culpepper it 
Cole Barthol. Anat. i.'ix. 20 [The stomachl hath two 
bunchings. <*1720 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide 1. vi. (1738) 
81 The Protuberances or Blinchings of the Cerebellum. 
1883 Cassell's Family Mag. Aug.561 Flower-picking, bunch¬ 
ing, and selling. 

t Bunching, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Bunch vA + 
-ING 2 .] Protuberant, bulging. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. A\ v. xxvi./t495> 135 The 
bones of be sholdres that ben holowe wythin and bounch¬ 
ynge wythout. *677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703! ir Vour 
Punch will print a bunching mark. 1668 Culpepper & Colk 
Barthol. Anat . 1. viii. 17 The bunching part of the Spleen. 
1813 W. Beattie Yule Feast ix Twa bunching megs. 

Bunchy (bzrnji), a. [f. Bunch sbA + -y *.] 

1 . Bulging, protuberant; full of protuberances or 
swellings ; humped. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vil. Ixiv. (1495)280 The 
nayles ben boystouse and bounche [158a bounchye] as they 
were scabbed. 1543 Traheron Vigo's Chirurg. 1. x. 9 The 
lyvcr is hollowe in the inwarde parte, .and bounchye wyth- 
out. 1562 Phaer /Eneid. ix. Cciv, An vnshapen bunchy 
speare [rudent nod is hastam\. 1607 Topsell Four./. Beasts 
VOL. I. 


i 6 The fat in their [camels] bunchy back. 1872 Bfsant N; 
tlCE Little Girl 11. xx. 185 Augustine, the fat, the bunchy, 
the smiling. Mod. Who is that with the bunchy skirts? 

2. Like a bunch ; having bunches or clusters. 
1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863^ 213 So as to hang 
..in a sort of bunchy festoon, 1833 Tennyson Poems 72 
Bowers Trelliscd with bunchy vine. 1852 Rock Ch. Fathers 
111.1.1 x 1 Those leaf-like bunchy finials .. seem all too soft 
and light to be of stone. 

Buncombe, bunkum btnjkom). [f. Bun¬ 
combe, name of a county in N. Carolina, U. S. 
The use of the word originated near the close of 
the debale on the ‘Missouri Question ’ in the 16th 
congress, when the member from this district 
rose to speak, while the house was impatiently 
calling for the ‘Question’. Several members 
gathered round him, hugging him to desist; lie 
persevered, however, for a while, declaring I hat 
the people of his district expected it, and that he 
was hound to wake a speech for Buncombe , .See 
Bartlett, Amer. Dicl . ] 

1 . in U. S. use see above;: 
a. In phrases, such as, to talk or speak for or 
to Buncombe , to pass a measure for buncombe J. e. 
to please or gull a constituency ', <7 bid for bun¬ 
combe (i.e. for the favourable notice of the electors , 
and the like. b. Political speaking or action not 
from conviction, but in order to gain the favour of 
electors, or make a show of patriotism, or zeal; 
political clap-trap. 

a. 1857 S. G. Goodrich Retain. I. iot (BartlelO, Con¬ 
gresses of crows, clamorous as if talking to buncombe. 1857 
A'. York Tribune 2 Mar. <Bartlett) The House of Repre¬ 
sentatives broke down upon the corruption committee's bill, 
having first pavsed it for buncombe, 1859 A. York Her. 
12 Mar., The bill was another bid for buncombe. 1863 W. 
Phillips Speeches ix. 234 They sometimes talked for 
Buncombe. 

b. 1850 Times 24 Jan. 4 '3 Conventions, rights of inde¬ 
pendence. caucuses, agitation, and whatever else may be 
implied by the American expression ‘bunkum*. 1856 
Sat. Rev. 11. 372/1 Rather meant as a piece of bunkum 
for his countrymen, than as a serious exposition of policy. 
1857 Kingsley Tsoo I*. A%o xxv, Talk plain truth, and lea\e 
bunkum for right hononrables who keep their places thereby. 
1880 Johnson W. Lloyd Garrison <v Times 245 Tu take 
some sort of action that would seem to be anti-slavery. .(but 1 
amount to little or nothing—in short, mere buncombe. 

2 . Empty clap-trap oratory; ‘tall talk’; humbug. 
1862 Sat. Res*. 15 Mar. 209 Did it [the Volunteer move¬ 
ment] signify business or ‘bunkum ? 1865 Pall Mall G. 

8 Sept, ix/2 The philosopher is tempted in talk a good deal of 
what we may call scientific ‘buncombe'. 1884 ( ongrega- 
tionalist June 456This appeal to the ' splendid history ami 
the roll of saints is bunkum, or something worse. 

3 . atlrib. 

1863 Dicnv Federal St. II. 317 General Butler's ‘bun- 
kum r proclamation, 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 9 Aug. A 
most amusing deduction of bunkum logic. 1868 Temple 
Bar Dec. 42 A buncombe story relating to bis ring. 

Hence Buncomize v., to talk ‘ bunkum * ; 
Bunkumite, one who talks ‘ bunkum 
1864 Morning Star Sept., Dispel the mbt raised by the 
petty breath of journalistic bunkumites. 1871 Daily AVfi >s 
15 Mar., He either gammons you (an ‘ interviewer r ] inten¬ 
tionally, buncomises, or is reticent. 

11 Bund (brmtl). Anglo-Indian. [Hindustani 
Xband; of Persian origin.] In India: ‘ Any 
artificial embankment, a dam, dyke, or causeway.’ 
In the Anglo-Chinese ports, ‘ applied specially to 
the embanked quay along the shore’. Col. Yule.) 

1813 Willi amson East-lndian Vade Mec. 11. 279 V. The 
great bund or dyke. 1834 Mf.OWin Angler in li'nles II. 
xx. 72 The ‘ bund * is a colossal piece of masonry, consisting 
of massy walls, the interspace filled up by earth. 1839 
Thirl wall Greece VII. 83 To remove the dykes, or bunds 
by which the ancient kings of Persia or Assyria had oh- 
strutted the navigation. 1865 Kawlinson Anc. Mon. 111. 

L 267 A bund or dam thrown across it. 

Bund, bunden, -in, obs. forms of Bound 
ppl. a. 2 , and pa. pple. of Bind. 

|| Bunder (b» ndoi). Anglo-Indian, [llindu- 
stani^XkJ bandar; a Pers. word.] 

1 . ‘A landing-place or quay; a seaport; a har¬ 
bour ; (sometimes a custom-house)’ (Col. Ynle). 

1673 Fryer Ace. E. India $ P. (1698) 115 (V'.) We..have 
BuDefers or Docks for our Vessels. 1727 A. Hamilton Neso 
Ace. E , Ind. 1. xviii. 209 The King granted us a Piece of 
Ground for a Bunder to repair our Ships and Vessels. 1809 
Mar. Graham Jml. Rest’d. India xx (V.) The new bunder, 
or pier. 

2 . Comb. Bunder-boat, * a boat in use on the 
Bombay coast for communicating with ships at 
anchor, and also . . employed . . in going up and 
down the coast ’ Col. Yule). 

1825 Bp. IIeber Joum. Upper Pro?’. India < 1828) IT. 172 
We crossed over, .in a stout boat called here a bundur boat, 1 
suppose from ‘ bundut ’ a harbour. 1845 Stocquelf.r Hand- 
bk. Brit. India (1854) 112 Bunder-boats are obtainable at 
the piers. 

Bu nding bzvndiq), sb. Mining. Also 7-8 
bunning. ‘ A staging of boards on shells or 
stcmples, to carry deadsl Raymond Mining Gloss. 
Hence Bunding v.. to furnish with a bunding. 

1653 Manlovf Lead-Mines (E. D. S.) 257 Bunnings, Pnl- 
ings, Stemples. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet . Divb, Shafts 
are likewise Bunding'd over when the Miner has done with 


them. Ibid. Tiv, The use of these arc to Climbc by, nr for 
making Buildings. 1795 Milneshi Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 
359 Expecting that the whole mass of bunnings above them, 
which contains many hundred tons weight of rubbish, had 
given way. 

Bundle (bzrnd’l), sb. Forms: 4-7 bundel, 5 
bondel 1, 5-6 bundelle, boundell, (6 byndle , 
6-7 bundell, 7- bundle. [Proximate derivation 
obscure; ultimately f. *bund- pa. pple. stem of 
OTeut. Hitul-an to Bind ; the precise form of the 
suffix is uncertain. Cf. M I)u. bondcl v mod. bundel ), 
mod.G. biindcl \ also OI 1 G. gibuntili, -tin neut., 
M 1 IG. gebiindcl, and OH. byndele wk. fan. ‘act of 
binding’ (only in Laws of Ailfred xxx v. ; but these 
forms are not exactly parallel. The OF. byndele , 
or the OK. equivalent of any of the continental 
words quoted, would have yielded mod. Kng. 
*bindle> so that the form of the existing word 
seems to point to adoption from Du. or LG., or 
else to analog}’ with the pple. bund, * bound \] 

11 . That which binds; a bandage. Obs. rare. 
1382 Wvclif y, r. ii. 32 Whether for3cie *hal. the womman 
spouse of hir Brest bundel (1388 brest girdil, Covlrd. 
stomacher; Vnlg. fasciaepedomtis]? 

2 . A collection of tilings bound or otherwise 
fastened together; a bunch ; a package, pared. 

In some spec, uses now superseded by bunch ; c.g we no 
longer speak of 4 a bundle of keys, of flowers'; but we still 
say ‘ a bundle of slicks’, etc., not ‘a bunch The mo.st fre¬ 
quent application of the word, when not followed by of is 
to denote a parcel tied up in a handkerchief. 

1388 Wvclif Song of .Sol. i 12 My derlyng is a bundel of 
myrre to me. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xcvii, 
[Flax] hounde in praty nylchcs iv: bounded, c 1440 Promp. 
Pars*. 55 Bundelle, fasciculus. 1474 Canton t hesse no 
On bis gurdel a bondcl of keyes. 1534 Morf. On Passion 
\\'ks, (X557> 1297/1 A boundell of the lowe growing herbe of 
Ysope. 1577 Off. Retai. Sfir. 1.11659 >33 Ho aptwaretb 
now all in wolet Silk like a Cloke, and on his bead a bundel 
wreathed of the same. 1636 Healey I'heophrast. 26 In his 
hand a bundle of papers. 17x6 18 Lady M. W. Montague 
Lett. 1. xxiii. 71 Dow may 1 send a large bundle to you? 
1796 Mrs, Glassk Cookery v. 81 Put in some good broth or 
cra\ y, and a bundle of sweet herbs. 1802 Mar. Eogfwori 11 
Moral T. ci8i6> 1. viii. 63 Tied up a .bundle of linen. 1831 
Brewster Optics xx. 181 A bundle of gla>-. plates. 

b. Animal Phys. A set of muscular or nervous 
fibres bound closely together, c. f ib jo- rascalar 
(or vascular) bundle (Vug. PhysO : one of the 
collections of fibres, vessels, and culls, which con¬ 
stitute the fibro-vascular tissue. 

1732 Arhuthnot Rules of Diet 283 The bundle of Fibres 
which constitute the Mu-wle may be small. 1802 Med. «v 
Phys. Jrnl. VIII. 3C8 The Molhisca .. have all the re- 
maimler uf die common bundle of nerves .contained in the 
<ame easily with the other viscera. 1866 lli xt.K.Y Phys. 
xi, 11869’ ‘1 Delicate bundles of nervous filaments, the roots 
of die spinal nerves. 1884 Bower & Scoxi De Bary's 
Plainer. «y Ferns 232. 

c. Law. in pi. (sec quotO. 

1678 Phillips, Bundles, a sort of Records of Chancery, 
lying in the office of the Rolls; as, the Files of Bills, and 
Answers in Chancery , the b iles of Corpus cum Causa, all 
writs of Certiorari , with their Certificates, and divers 
others, X715 in Kersey. 1721-90 in Hailey. 

d. Twenty hanks, or 60,000 yards, of linen yarn. 

1875 Urf Diet. Arts II. 450 These packages .. consist of 

from quarter of a bundle to five or six bundles. 

e. Iron work. A * fagot ’ of iron or steel rods 
for welding together and working into a mass of 
greater toughness. 

1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metals I. 98 The whole mass 
was bound together by collars driven on tight, or by strips of 
iron wrapped firmly about the bundle. Several of these 
faggots being thus prepared, were placed in a furnace and 
brought to a welding heat. 

3 . fig. A collection, 1 lot * (of tilings material or 
immaterial); usually cither with contemptuous 
implication, or with allusion to a figurative ‘tying 
together’, f To be bound in the bundle of life (a 
Hebraism derived from the Bible): to be fore¬ 
ordained to continued life. 

1535 Coverdale x Sam. xxv. 29 Then shal the soule of my 
lorde be bounde in the bundell of y" lyuynge fi6n bound in 
the bundle of life] euen with the Lorde thy God. 1564 
Grindal Rem. (1843)11 A bundle of the principal nobilily 
of the Christian world. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp. 

1. ii. (1686) 5 A bundle of calumnies, 1768-78 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. II. 336 A bundle of superstitions and gross 
absurdities. 17815 Reid hit. Posners 186 A bundle of sen¬ 
sations. 1863 E. Nealf. Anal. Th. 4- Nat. 40The thought 
of any object is not that of a mere bundle of qualities. 1864 
Burton Scot Abr. I. i. 25 The King and Queen of France, 
the King of Navarre, and the royal dukes in a bundle. 

4 . Atlrib. and Comb., as bundle handkerchief : 
bundle pillar (see qnot.); bundle-ring, ring of 
fibro-vascular bundles ; so bundle-system, -tube; 
bundle-sheath, the sheath investing each fibro- 
vascular bundle, the endodermis; bundle-yarn, 
yam made up in bundles (sec sense 2 d). 

' 1884 Pall Mall G. 11 Sept. 4/2 Crowds . . with huge car¬ 
pet bags, tin boxes, and “bundle handkerchiefs. 1876 Gwilt 
Archil. Gloss., * Bundle Pillar , in Gothic architecture, a 
column consisting of a number of small pillars around its 
circumference. 1884 Bowfr & Scott De Bary's Phaner. <5- 
Fems 258 In the intemode of Nepenthes there is found an 
inner typical 'bundle-ring. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot . 123 
Masses of lissue accompany the separate fibro-vascular 
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bundles as..envelopes or sheaths; these I term generally 
* Bundle-sheaths, 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 
*V Ferns 248 A . .number of Dicotyledons .. differ in their 
4 bun die*system from that which characterises their allies. 
1883 Daily A civs 3 Oct. 2/6 The market for 'bundle yarns. 

Bundle, v. [f. prec. sl>.] 

1 . trans. To tie in, or make up into, a bundle. 
1649 Apparitions at Woodstock, in Hone Every-day Bk. 
II. 584 The. .oak. .they had. .bundled up into faggots. 1756 
Ladv M. W, Montague Lett, xevi, IV. 76, 1 bundle up all 
your letters. 1783 Cowper Task iv. 668 Flow'rs .. bundled 
close to till some crowded vase. 1828 Stf.uart Planters 
G. 349 Care must be taken to bundle up all the flexible parts 
of the roots. 1859 M. Scott Tom Cringle x. ao 4 The cape.. 
was bundled .. into a round heap. 186a Miss Vonge C'tcss 
Kate vi. 63 She .. bundled up her hair as best she might. 

b. To ‘fagot’ bar iron for the purpose of 
welding it together. 

1831 J. Holland Mann/. Metals I. 98 To cause bar iron 
. .to he closely fagotted or bundled together. 

+ 2 . fig. To collect, to gather into a mass. ^Usu¬ 
ally with up or logclher. Obs. 

a 1628 F. Grevillf. Sidney {16521 335 The former recited 
particulars, howsoever improperly ..bundled up together. 
>633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 541, 1 have bundled up all his 
sins together. .for a meet day of punishment. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. tit. v. <1695*243 Under one Term, bundle to¬ 
gether a great variety of. .Ideas. 

3 . intr. To pack up one’s effects in preparation 
for a journey ; hence, to go with all one’s luggage 
or incumbrances. Also, of a number of persons ; 
To go precipitately and in disorder, ‘all in a 
bundle’ (cf. 4 : chiefly with in, off, out. 

1787 Burns Prose Wks. 25 The devil's bagpiper will touch 
him off ' Bundle and go !' x8o* C. Coi.man Poor Gentl. v. 
iii. (I..* Is your ladyship’s honour bundling off then? 1845 
Kinglake P.othen xviii. 382 He made both his wives bundle 
out. a 1863 Wiiatfly in Miss Whately LijeHf Carr. < 1866' 
II. 428 ‘Curates, rectors, archdeacons, deans, bundle in, 
bundle in ! 1 1879 Browning Ivan Iv. 109 So in we bundled 
—1 and those God gave me once. 

4 . Irons. To put or send persons or things) 
away, in, off, out, etc., hurriedly and unceremoni¬ 
ously. Cf. ‘ pack oft \ • send packing \ 

1823 Scott Fever it 11865; 63, 1 will bundle away her rags 
to the Hall. 1830 De Quncev Bentley Wks. VII. 39 
When he and his are all bundled off to Hades. 1857 
Livingstone I rav. xvi. 300 She. .bundled him into the hut. 
1876 i ;. Jenkins Blot on Queen's II. 5 They were bundled 
out pretty quick. 1878 C. Bkthei.l in Law Hep. (1887 
18/1, I have been bundled off to the Cape fur a year. 

5 . inlr. To sleep in one’s clothes on the same bed 
or couch with 'as was formerly customary with pet- 
sons of opposite sexes, in Wales and New England). 

1781 S. Peters Gen. Hist. Connecticut (Bartlett It is 
thought but a piece.of civility to a->k [a lady] to bundle. 
1809 * Irving A ntekerb. (Bartlett 1 Van Corlear stopped 

occasionally in the villages to. .datice at country frolics, and 
bundle with the Vankee lasses. 1842 78 |see Bundling 
7'll. sb j. 

Bundled b»*nd’lcl \ppl.a. [f. prec. + -ed 1 .] 
Made into bundles, collected in bundles ; wrought 
(as iron) by welding bundles of rods or bars. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants III. 316 Root small, fibrous, 
bundled, a little woolly. 1831 J. Holland. Mann/. Metals 
I. 98 lhose [anchors] which are forged from bundled or 
scrap iron. 1854 S. Thomson Wild Ft. 1. ied. 4 29 The 
fasciculated or bundled [root] we see in the bird's-nest orchis. 
1868 Browning Ring «y Bk. ix. 1052 Beds of bundled straw. 

Bundler bwndloj . [f. Bundle v. + -kb i.j 

1 . One who makes up (goods) in bundles. In 
comb., as woo J-bundler. 

1869 Daily Sews 21 May, Bootblacks, wood’bundlcrs. 

2 . One who bundles : see Bundle v. 5. 

+ Bn'ndlet. Obs. rare. [f. Bundle sb. + dim. 
suffix -et.] A small bundle, a fascicle. 

1382 Wvci.if .Song 0/Sot. i. 12 A bundelet of myrre my 
lemman is to me. 1774 T. West Anti<j. Furness App. xiii, 
Two Shields..suspended by Bundlets of Nightshade. 

Bundling (bu ndliij , vbl. sb. [f. Bundle v. 
+ -ing 1.] The action of the verb to Bundle, in 
various senses. 

1650 Fuller Pisgnh n. v. 129 Haran. .and Eden and Sheba 
. .all near one another (as appeared by their bundling up 
together). 1705 HiCKF.RtNGiLL Priesi-cr. iv. (1721) 242 That 
know no other Test of Holy Writ, but the Book-binders 
bundling them into one Volume. 1807 Ed in. Rev. X. 109 
An amusement in New England .. called bundling. 1842 
G Masson Jrnl. Balochistan, fc. III. 287 Many of the 
Afghan tribes have a custom in wooing, similar to what 
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of bundling, .among Celtic peoples. 

attrib. 1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metals I. 145 These are 
at the forge made up into faggots on the bundling bench. 
1875 Ure Diet. Arts II. 450 It is., belter to employ a 
bundling press than an ordinary table, as the yarn can then 
be made up more solidly. 1887 Scotsman 19 Mar. Advt., 
Bundling and packing machinery. 

fBu-ndwork. Obs. rare-'. [ 7 ad. Du. bont- 
werk fur, peltry; cf. Ger. bunhuerk (written bund- 
work by Lnther) * pelzwerk *, Grimm.] 

1663 Inv. Ld. y. Gordon's Furniture , A chapel 1 bed all of 
hundwork with two peice of hingings and pan. 
t Buundy. Obs. ? north, dial. ? A kind of horse. 
159* Wills <5* Inv. N. C. II. (x 86 o> 193 Bate Williamson 
and soard bundy, coltes, 3/, 6/8 d. .. An old gray bundy and 
J crooked mare 20/-, 

t Bune. Obs. Also 3 buine, [perh. worn 


down f. OK. bye gen sb. 1 buying ’, f. byegan to 
Buy ; cf. ME. bub for bugged (3rd pers, sing. pres, 
of the verb).] Buying, purchase. (In the last 
cjuot. a pa. pplc. seems required.) 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 18 Min ihesu .. Jm beadest us |>in el- 
ming ['{read elnung] al wij> uten bune. a 1225 Ancr. R. 362 
(MSS. C.& T.tMe ne mei noui. .twobongedeschone habben 
wi5uten bune [MS. N. buggunge]. Ibid .368 (MS. N.) pauh 
clcnnesse ne beo nout buine [MS. C. bune) ed God. 
Bunewand, var. of Bun wand ; see Bun sbd 
Bunfyte, obs. form of Benefit. 

Bung sbd Also 5 bunge, 6 boung(e. 
[Cf. Ml)u. bought in same sense, said by Franck 
to be a regular dial, form for *bonde, whence the 
recorded M Du. bonne, mod.Du. bom. 

The Du. word corresponds to MHG. punt, punte; the 
synonymous F. bonde is supposed to be adopted from some 
Teut. latiK. It has been conjectured that the source of all 
these words is the L. puncta in the sense of * hole ’,and that 
the synonymous OHG., MHG. spunt, mod.G. spund, Du. 
sport are originally the same word. ] 

1 . A stopper; spec, a large cork stopper for the 
‘ mouth ‘ of a cask, i. e. the hole in the bulge 
by which it is filled. 

c 1440 Promp. Parr. 55 Bunge of a wesselle, as a tonne, 
bare lie, botelle, or other lyke. 1530 P\i.sgr. 202/1 Bung of 
a tonne.or pype. 1669 Worlidgf Sysf. Agric. iv. § 7 <1681) 
54 But into a vessel, and stopt with a Bung and Rag. 1769 
Mrs. Raffai.h ’Eng. Ilousekpr. (17781 329 Take out the 
hung. 2830 M. Donovan Dorn. Picon. I. 279. c i860 H. 
Stuart Seaman's Catech. 64 They are stowed hung up. 

2 . transf The * mouth * of a cask: the bung-hole. 
Still dial. 

1571 Digges Pantom. m. xiii. S i l>, Take youre rodde.. 
and let it descende perpendicularly downe thorough the 
hung. 1684 tr. lionet’s Merc. Compit. vrti. 274 Stopping the 
hung of the Ves>el. 1775 Phil. Trans. LXV. 103 A small 
cask of rum, with a large bung 

3 . Paul. A nickname ior the master’s assistant 
who superintends the serving of the grog. [Cf. 
bung-starter.'] 

1863 Man-of-War in Cornh. Mag. Feb., To. .see the grog 
served out. .the discharge of which [duty] has invested them 
. .with the title of Bungs. 1865 Pali Mall G. 19 .May 1 
1 he second master and master’s assistant .. are, or used to 
be..known as ‘bungs* in the service. 

4 . [Bcrh. not the same word.] a. A bundle of 
hemp-stalks, b. Pottery : A pile of 4 seggars * or 
clay cases in which fine stoneware is baked. 

1704 Worlidgf Diet. Rust, et Orb. s.v. Watering, To lay 
the Bungs »which are bundles of Stalks iu Water. 1832 G. 
Portf.r Porcelain 37 Each of these piles [of seggars] as it 
stands, is called a lning. 1875 U re Diet. A rts 111. 614 The 
Setters’ for china plates, .are* reared* in the oven in‘bungs*. 

+ 5 . ^ Bum sb . 1 Obs. rare. 

1691 A'e70 Disc. Oldlnlreague xxviii. 6. 

0 . Comb., as bung-cloth ; bung-hole, the hole in 
a cask, which is closed with the bung ; f transf. 
the anus 'obs.) ; bung-knife, ? a knife for cutting 
bungs ; bung-starter, 1 a slave shaped like a bat, 
which, applied to either side of the bung, causes 
it to start out ; also a soubriquet for the captain 
of the hold ; also a name given to the master’s 
assistant serving his apprenticeship for hold duties’ 
(Smyth Sailors IVord-bh.) \ buug-stave, that 
stave of a cask in which is the bung-hole. 

1882 Nares Seamansh. led. 6» t 4 6 Bungs and 'bung cloths. 
*57* Digges Pantom. 111. xii. S b, The diagonal! .. lynes 
from the bung holes to the .. lowest parte of either base, 
x6i* Cotor., Cut de chez'al, a small and ouglie fish, or 
excrescence of the Sea, resembling a plans bung-hole, and 
called the red Nettle [=Sea Anemone]. 1871 Tyndall 
Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) 11. xii. 255 A cask with a very large 
bunghole. 159a Greene Upst. Courtier <1871) 40 By ms 
side a skein like a brewers v boung-knife. i860 H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech. 64 The "hung stave is known by the 
rivets of the hoops being on that stave. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 144 Its bung-stave is uppermost. 

t Bung, sbd Thieves Caul. Obs. Also 6 
bong, boong, 6-7 boung. [Origin unknown: 
the resemblance to OE. pung purse (also Fris. 
pmg 1 purse * in Koolman), is worthy of notice. 
Cf. quot. J592 in Bung v. 3.] 

a. A purse, b. A pick-pocket. Also in comb., 
as bung-nipper, a pick-pocket. 

*5^7 Harman Caveat 83/1 Bunge, a pursse. 1592 De/. 
Coneycatchtrig {18591 4 Some .. would venture all the byte 
tn their boung at dice 1597S11AKS. 2 Hen. I V, 11. iv. 138 You 
Cut-purse Rascall, you filthy Bung. 1611 Dfkkfr Roar. 
Girle Wks. 1873 IH.217 Shal you and 1 nip a bung? shall 
you and I cut a purse ? a 1658 Cleveland Cl. Vmd. 11677)96 
An Authentick Gypsie, that nips your Bung with a Canting 
Ordinance. 1659 Caterpillers0/Nat. Ana/., Bnng-Nibbcr, 
or Cut-purse -a pickpocket. 1725 AVw Cant. Diet., Bung, 
a Purse, Pocket, or Fob...Bung-nippers, Cut-purses. 

Bung, a. Sc. ‘Tipsv, fuddled; a low word’ 
(Jam.). 

1721 Ramsay Epistle to R. H. B. Wks. 1848 111. 62 When 
with wine he's bung. <2x758 — Poems (1844) 84 She .. 
chang'd her mind, whan bung. 

Bung {bvT)\ v. [f. Bung x<M] trans. 

1 . To stop with a bung; also with down, up. 

1616 Surfl. & Markh. Countr. Farm 431 You must bung 
it vp very’ close. 1741 H anbury in Phil. Trans. XLI. 674 
Unctuous Clay, such as Brewers use to bong their Vessels. 
1835 Marrvat Pacha ii, I had bunged up the cask. 1836 
Penny Cycl. V. 405/1 The beer [should be] well flattened 
before bunging down in the casks. 


2 . transf. and fig. To stop, close; to shut up. 
Now chiefly in pugilistic slang, to bung up the eyes. 

1589 Pappav. Hatchet A iiij. These mutiners. .must haue 
their mouthes bungd with tests. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman d'Alf. II. 294 My mouth was bung’d vp, I dur>t 
not speake. 1655 Gursall Chr. in Ann. xiL § 3 (1669) 
356/2 Resolve to bung up thine ear fcom all by-discourse. 
1755 Connoisseur No. 5311774) II. 139 In the vulgar idiom 
Bunging your eye. 1829 Marryat /•’. Mildmay v, With 
his eyes bunged up and his face, .swollen. 

3 . To shut up, enclose, as in a bunged cask. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 23 a, Bung vp all the welth 

of the Land in their snap-haunce bags. 1775 Garrick in 
Col man Posth. Lett. (x/3ao> 308 Henderson play’d Regulus: 

6 you would have wish’d him bung'd up with his nails, 
l>efore y* End of y* 3^ act. 1794 J. Wolcott <P. Pindar* 
Celebration Wks. 111. 419 Cham d be the tempers, and 
well bung'd the rain. 

Bungalow Ttrqgal^a). Anglo-Indian. Also 

7 bungale, 8 bungula, bungelow, bungilo, 8-9 
bungalo (//. -oes), 9 bungallow. [a. Hindustani 
bangld, understood to he identical with the adj. of 
same form, meaning ‘ belonging to Bengal .] 

A one-storied house (or temporary building, e.g. 
a summer-house), lightly built, usually with a 
thatched roof Dawk bungalow : see Dawk. 
3676 Streyssmam Master MS. Diary (India Office) 25 
Nov., It was thought fitt .. to sett up Bungales or Hovells 
.. for all such English in the Company's Service as belong 
to their Sloopes & Vcssells. 1711 [’Thornton] Engl. Pilot 
in. 54 All along the Hughley Shore, .almost as far as the 
Dutch Bungelow. 1754 E. Thompson Sailors Lett. (1766) 
I. xii. 90 In an evening ..we swing to the Bread and cheese 
Bungula in our palanquins. 1809 Mar. Graham Jonrn . 
Resid. India 10 1Y.1 We came to a small bungalo or 
garden-house, a 1847 M rs. Sherwood Lady of Manor III. 
xxi. 239 The bungalows in India .. are, for the most part 
.. built of unbaked bricks and covered with thatch, having 
in the centre a hall .. the whole being encompassed by an 
open verandah. 1875 I\ Hall in Ltppincotts Mag. XV. 
338/1 Every day I stopped once or twice nt a travellers' 
bungalow, or rest-house. 

Bungee. ? Some kind of fabric. 

1760 Goldsmith Cit. IV. lxxyii, I know these [silks] .. to 
be no better than your mere flimsy bungees. 

Bungell, obs. form of Bungle. 
t Bu'ngerly, a. and adv. Obs. Also 7 bun- 
garly. [1. *bunger (? for Bungler) + -ly.] 

A. adj. Unworkmanlike, bungling, slovenly. 
B. adv. Clumsily, llencc Btrngerliness. 

1580 Barf.t A tv. B 1498 Bungerly done, in/abre . 1584 
Stanyhurst Dcscr. frel. in llolimhedW. Ep. Ded., Bun- 
gerlic to botch up a rich garment, by clouting it with 
patches of sundrie colours. 1596 Nashe Have with you . 
4 c. 91 The bungerliest vearses.. that euer were scande. 1598 
Fi.orio, Grossolaneria, clownishnes. .grosnes, Lungerlines. 
16x5!’. AnAMS Black Dev. 18 The more shallow in Know¬ 
ledge, the more bungerly in wickednesse. 1618 Bolton 
Floras til. x. 199The Enemies Ships, .were bungerly made. 

t Bu ngie-bird. Obs. rare- 1 , [app. related to 
the name 1 Friar Bungay’ or * Bungy’. See Ward's 
Friar Paeon and Friar Bungay ; Notes 195.] 
Contemptuous designation fora (? Franciscan) friar. 

1591 Troub. Raignc K. John u6ii) 50 Bald and barefoot 
Bungie birds. 

Bungle (btf-gg'D, v. Also 6 bongyll, botingle, 

7 bungell. [App. onomatopoeic; cf. Bumble, 
Br angle. Boggle v. 

1 Prof. Skeat compares Sw. dial, bangla to work ineffectu¬ 
ally (Rictz 1 , and Obw. bunga to strike (Ihre).l 

1 . trans . To do or make in a clumsy or unskilful 
manner; formerly often with up, out. Now, usually, 
To spoil by unskilful workmanship. Cf. Botch vd 

1530 Palsgr. 627/2 A man may bongyll it up in a senyght 
1570 Levins Manip. 180 To Bungle, in/abre /acere.. 
1579 G. Harvey Letter-bh . (1884) 59 They were hudlid and 
.. bunglid upp in more haste then good speede. 1649 Blithe 
Frig. ImprvSK Impr. (1653* 52 He either wholly spoils it, or 
at feast bungles out a half work. 1791 Scott Let. in Lock¬ 
hart (1839) I. 247 Never was an affair more completely 
bungled. 1845 E. Holmes Mozart 260 The oratorio, .some 
may expect to be patched or bungled. 

2 . inlr. To work or act unskilfully or clumsily; 
to blunder. 

1549 Oldf. Erasm. Par. Ephes. Prol., Bunglyng at the 
thyng that is ferreaboue my capacitie^ 1647 H. More Song 
0/Soul Notes 139/2 Physis or Nature is sometimes pu7zeld 
and bungells in ill disposed matter. 1791-1824 D'Israeli 
Cur. Lit. (1859) II. 408 Shenstone .. found that his engraver 
. .had sadly bungled with the poet’s ideal. 1862 Maurice 
Mor. Cf Met. Philos. IV. iv. § 29. 118 Very likely Luther 
bungled in his arguments. 

Bu'ngle, sb. [f. prec. vb.] A clumsy or un¬ 
skilful piece of work ; a botch, blunder, muddle. 
Hence bungle-headed a. 

1656 H. More Antid. Atheism (16621 84 The most enor¬ 
mous slip or bungle she could commit. 1678 Cudworth 
IntelL Syst. 150 Those o^oprii4ara (as Aristotle calls them) 
those Errors and Bungles. 1833 Marryat P. Simplc(\Z6i) 
231 The second figure commenced, and 1 made a sad bungle 
.. for I had never danced a cotillon. 1865 Leeds Mercury 
15 Apr., This dear old bungle-headed commercial man. 
Bungled "btrgg’ld),///. a. [f. as prec. +-ED 1 .] 
Done or made clumsily or unskilfully. 

1618 Bolton Floras m. viii. 194 They ventured forth to 
Sea in bungled Boats. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 
310 Spoiling all his plans by a. bungled execution. 1825 
\Vaterton Wand.S. Amer. in. ii. (2879’! 316 On the ground 
he [the sloth] appeared .. a bungled composition. 
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Bungler twggtai). Also 6 bongler, 7 
bunglar. [f. as prec. + -erB] One who bungles; 
a clumsy unskilful worker. 

T 533 Moke Austu. Pay son. Bk. Wks. (1557) 1089/1 He is 
eucn hut a very bungler. 1641 Milton A pot. Sweet. Wks. 
1738 I. 127 If any Carpenter, Smith, or Weaver, were such 
a bungler in his Trade. 18*0 Irving Sketch Bk. 11 . 326 A 
bungler at all .. sports that required .. patience or adroit¬ 
ness. 1858 Hawthorns Fr . <y It . Jrnls . I. 292 The greatest 
bungler that ever botched a block of marble, 
lienee Bungler-like a. and adv. 

1603 Florio Montaigne {1634) 491 That Painter .. having 
bungler-like drawn .. some Cockes. 1613 Cotcr., Rude- 
went .. ruggedly, harshly, bunglarlike. 

Bu'nglery. rare- 1 , [f. prec. + -y 3 .] -nexl. 

1837 Fraser's Mag . XVI. 6$6 The deficit of Rice; the 
bunglery Of protocoling Cupid. 

Bungling (btrggHg), vbl. sb. [f. Bungle v .] 
1 . The action of the verb to Bungle ; unskilful 
or clumsy working or action. 

1663 Butler Hud. t. 11.330 To prophane a thing So Sacred, 
with vile bungling. 169a Hkni ley Boyle Led. 24 To believe 
that .. the whole universe is nicer bungling & blundring. 
1845 Lo. Campbell Chancellors (1857) V. c.wi. 290 Losing 
all patience at his bungling, 
t 2 . ? Used (for the sake of rime' for bundling. 
1593 Barnes Elegies in Arb. Garner V. 412 The viper’.-, 
youngling, .can!not]endure the hongling Within the viper's 

Bu ngling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ixg 2 .] 

1 . That bungles; unskilful and clumsy in working. 
# *589 Nashe in Greene Menaph. Ded. <Arb. 112 Such bung¬ 
ling practitioners in principles. 1699 Bentley Phal. Pref. 
75 A Bungling Tinker, that makes two Holes, while he 
mends one, 1747 Costard in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 483 Such 
Notions .. demonstrate them to be very bungling Astrono¬ 
mers. 1875 T. 11 ill True Ord. Studies 66 Danger of a bung¬ 
ling teacher’s extinguishing the child’s thirst for knowledge. 

2 . Of actions: Showing unskil fulness, clumsy. 
1598 Florio, Abbozzamento, a. .bungling pcece of workc. 

1634 T. Johnson Pare/s Chirurg. xi. xviii. 11678) 291 liisa 
shameful and bungling part to do more harm with your hand 
than the Iron lof an Arrow] hath done. 1773 Burke Core. 
(1844) 1 . 430 Done in an awkward bungling manner. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1 . App. 644 The bungling at- 
tempt of a compiler. 

Bunglingly(by-]}glii]U\a<A\ [f. prec.+-LY-.] 
In a bungling manner; unskilfully, clumsily. 

i6n Florio, Acciarpa , botchinglie, bunglinglic. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist, vl 330 When done so bunglmgly, that 
it is detected. 1780 De Foe Capt. Singleton iii. 11840' 47 
They did it but bunglingly. 1864 Mrs. Wood Trcv. //old. 
I. iii. 37 So bunglingly aid she execute her commission. 

!5 BungO (birqgo). A kind of boat used in the 
Southern States and in Central America. 

1854 J. Stephens Centr.Amer. 2 Sundry schooners, bun- 
goes, canoes, and a steamboat, were riding at anchor. Ibid. 
246 The bungo was about forty feet long, dug out of the 
trunk of a Guanacaslc tree. 

tBu’ngy, a. Obs. rare. [Cf. Bulgy, Bunchy.] 
? Puffed out, protuberant. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 146 Great ronles of Calico .. 
somewhat higher and not so bungy as the Turkish Tulip- 
ants. 1638 Ibid. 170 His shash or turbant was white and 
bungle. Ibid. 346 l’he tree is not high nor bungie. 

Bunion ^banyan), AlsoS buxmian,9 bunnion, 
buuyan, bunyon. [Of obscure etymology ; prob. 
connected with Bunny b Prof. Skeat regards it as 
a. It. bugnone 1 a push, a bile, a blane, a botch 1 
(Florio 1 *>98), f. bug no = OF. bugne (? whence 
bunny ); this suits the form, but the word was 
until recently so rare in literary use that derivation 
from Italian seems very unlikely.] An inflamed 
swelling on the foot, csp. of the bursa mucosa at the 
inside of the ball of the great toe ; see quot. 187S. 

a 1718 Rowe Ton son <5- Congr Warm my bunnians[jfo>/- 
note, Jacob’s name for his corns] aL your fire. i8n Galt 
Ayrsh. Legat. 108 Ham.) Miss Mally had an orthodox corn, 
or bunyan. 1863 C. M. Smith Deadlock 248 His bunions 
never mar his quiet pilgrimage. 1878 T. Bryant Praet. 
Surg. 1 .176 When from excessive pressure a bursa forms over 
one of the tarsal or metatarsal articulations, a bunion is said 
to be present. 

Bunjara, -jarrah, -jarree, var. of Bkinjakry. 
Bunk (b 27 i)k\ sbA [Of unknown etymology ; 
possibly related lo Bank: cf. Bunker. Skeat 
compares OSw. bunkc boarding lo protect the 
cargo of a ship from the weather (Ihre . Cf. also 
Bulk sb.-] 

1 . A box or recess in a ship’s cabin, railway- 
carriage, lodging-house, etc., serving for a bed ; a 
sleeping-berth. 

1815 Citron, in Ann. Reg. 58/2 He suddenly fell back upon 
his Imnk. 1859 R. Burton Centr. A/r. in Jrnl. Geog. Soe. 
XXIX. 47 Some houses have a second story like a ship’s bunk. 
1862 B. Taylor Home 4- Abr. Scr. 11. IV. 363 The Summit 
House .. where travellers can pass the night in comfortable 
bunks. 1866 Harvard Mem. Biog., Peabody 1 . 165 At the 
end of the train, a blue car.. one end of which is decorated 
with bunks and shelves, which serve assleeping apartments. 
1879 Dixon Brit. Cyprus ix. 79, I am lying in a bunk, un 
board the flag-ship. 

2 . ‘A piece of wood placed on a lumberman's 
sled to enable it to sustain the end of heavy pieces 
of timber. Maine r U.S .)7 Bartlett. 

t Bunk, sb.- Obs. Also bunken, bunkins. 
[Cf. bunk 'nascaptha, an odoriferous root*. 


given as Arabic in Johnson's Pcrs.-Ar.-Eng. Diet.. 
1852 ; not in Freytag or Lane.] 

A plant (or root) yielding a drug. 

1660 Aet 12 Chas. 11 , iv. Sched., Bunkins, Holliwortles, 
or pistolachia. 1753 Chambers Cyel. Su/p ., Bunk , or 
Bunken, a word frequently occurring in the writings of the 
Arabian physicians .. il was an aromatic root used in car¬ 
diac, stomachic, and carminative compositions. 1775 Asm 
Bunk, Bunken \in medicine', the leucacantha. 

Bunk, vP [f. Bunk sb . 1 ] inir. To sleep in a 
bunk; hence , to occupy rough sleeping quarters, 
camp out. Also, To bunk il. collotj., chiefly U. S. 

1861 C. Anderson Okavango Riv. xxvii. 317 They would 
not let us .. sleep in their hms; wc had to bunk it out on 
the sand. 1884 j. G. Boukke Snake Dance v. 53 My com¬ 
rade and myself bunked together in the double l>ed. 1885 
Pali Malt G. 29 Aug. 61 The Orientals are a ' bunking * 
people. 

Bunk Ttfijk), v.~ col log. and slang. To be off. 

1877 K. Peacock A*. fY. Lincoln. Gloss. tE. D. S.% Bunk, 
to run away, to make off. 1880 Mesas i & Rice Seamy Side 
ix. 67 Mark my words. Bunk it i>. 1881 Lekcstersh. Gloss. 

lE. D. S.t, Bunk . .budge ! be off ! apage ! 

Bunker (btnjkoj). Also 9 bunkart. [Ety¬ 
mology un certain ; cf. Bunk and Banker 4 .] 

1 . A seat or bunch p serving also for a chest ’ 
Jamieson'. .SV. 

a 1758 Ramsay Poems 1844* 91 Ithers frae aff the bunker* 
sank. 1790 Burns Tam o' Shunter 119 At winnock-bunker 
.. sat an Id Nick. 1818 Scon////. Midi, ix, No seat ac¬ 
commodated him so well as the ‘bunker* at Woodend. 

attrib. 1831 Hone's Year-book 1127 Upon the bunker seat 
of the window they found three bottles. 

2 . An earthen seat or bank in the fields, dial. 

1805 Leslie 0/Ponds, <y</. <Jam.) ’Hie fisher*. .built an open 

bunkart or seat. 1880 . Infrim <y Denvn Gloss. lE. D. S.», 
Bunker , a low bank at a road side, a road side channel. 

3 . A receptacle for coal on board ship ; some¬ 
times also ;AV. on land. 

1839 Part. Report Steam I'esset Aee id. 74 Neither the 
bunkers nor the coal-hold were cleared out so often as they 
should be. 1851 lllust. Loud. Hexes 24 Bunkers to hold 890 
tons of coal. 1864 Times to Dec., The Cadmu* ha*..her 
bunkers filled with upward* of 200 ion* of coat. 1876 Davis 
Polaris E.xp. xviti. 450 The bunkers and bulkheads below 
deck were torn down. 

attrib. 1882 Harper's Mag. 594 The trail of smoke from 
that bunker steamer. 1885 Pall MallG. 19 Dec. 9,1 Call¬ 
ing .. to embark bunker coal* for use on the voyage. 

4 . Golf: ‘ A sandy hollow formed by the wearing 
away of the turf on the “links”’. Sc. 

1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. x, They sat cosily niched 
into what you might call a bunker, a little *and-pit. 
1857 Chambers Inform. People 11 .693/2 This dub is use¬ 
ful too for elevating a ball .. over .. bunkers, whins, etc. 
1867 Cornh. Mag. Apr. 496 A fellow who puts you into a 
whin or a bunker every other stroke. 

Bunkin, obs. variant of Bumpkin. 

Bu’nkin, Yar. of, or misreading for, Bunting b 

1570 Levins Manip. 133 A Bunkin, bird, terraneola. 

Bunko btrqko). l\S. slang. A swindling game 
(?at cards). Hence allrib. and comb., as bunko- 
man, -stecrer, and Bunko v. 

1883 Philada. Times No. 2892. 2 Tom’s method of bunko 
was the well-known lottery game. Ibid., There is not a 
smoother-tongued fellow in the great army of bunko-stcerer*. 
1883 Standard 1 Dec. 2/4 ’ Bunko men and swindler* . 
pick up a very' good living. 1883 Philada. Times No. 2892. 
2 A Reading banker bunkoed. 

Bunkum, etc.: see Buncombe, etc. 

Bunn(e, obs. f. Bound sbf limit, and Bun. 

t Bu'nnell. Obs. exc. dial. A beverage made 
from the crushed apples or pears, after nearly all 
the juice has been expressed for the cider or perry. 

1594 Barn field Affect. Sluph. 11. xii, Bunnell and Perry 
1 baue for thee. 1693 W. Rohlhtsos Phraseot. Gen. 1327 A 
drink much like our Bunncl, in the Perry-countrey. 

Bunnet, obs. variant of Bonnet. 

+ Bu nnikin. Obs. rare “b Some early flower. 

1657 Purchas Pot. Flying Ins. 1. xv. 94 Bees gather 
these flower* following .. In March... Bunnikin. 

Bunning, obs. variant of Bunding. 

+ Bu nny Obs. Forms: 5 bony, 6 bounny, 
7 bonny, 6-7 bunnye, 6 bunny, [perh. a. OF. 
bugne, bettgne , var. forms of bigne, a swelling 
caused by a blow; cf. boine dial.) under Boin v. ; 
also Bunion.] A lump, hump, or swelling; spec. 
a soft watery swelling on the joints of animals. 

<*1440 Promp. Parv. 43/2 Bony, or hurtyngc Fleumon. 
Ibid. 44/1 Bony, or grete knobbe .. gibbus. 155a Huloet 
B owncheor bunnye, gibba. 1597 Gerard Herbal u.cclxxix. 
(1633) 793 Continual bunnies and looseness of certain joints. 
1610 Markham Mastcrp. n. Ixxvi. 347 The Hough bonny 
is a round swelling like a Paris balk 1667 N. Fairfax in 
Phil. Trans. II. 482 In some places his head bled; in other* 
Bunnyes arose. 1784 Sir J. Clllc.m Hist. I Invested 170 
A Bunny, a swelling from a blow. 

Bunny - (btrni). [f. Bun sbf + -y.] 

1 . a. A pet name for a rabbit, f b. A term of 
endearment applied to women and children {obs.). 

1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Bunny, a Rabbit. 1719 
D'LRrtv Pills IV. 74 Downy as any Bunny. 1863 Fr. 
Kemble Rest’d. Georg. 258 Rabbits .. slightly different from 
our English bunnies. 187^ G. Davies Mount. <y Mere vi. 
46 Bunny gave a flick of his white tail. 

1606 lYi/y BeguiL x n Ha/I. Dodsley IX. 252 Sweet Peg .. 
my honey, my bunny, my duck, my dear. 1691 Ray S. <y 
E. Country lYds., Bunny is also used as u flattering word 
to children. 


2 . Bunny Mouth: the Common Snapdragon. 
I Antirrhinum majus. Also called Rabbit’s Mouth, 

1846 Sowerby Brit. Bot. 1847-78 in Halliwell. 

Bu nny ; b ‘ In Mining. A pipe of ore or a 
mass—not a vein or lode.’ l T re Did. Arts. 

Bunny 4 JurniL dial. * A small ravine opening 
through the cliff line to the sea; as in Ehewton 
Bunny, Beekton Bunny. Also any small drain, 
culvert,’etc. Cope I/ampsh. Gloss. v E. I). S. 1SS3. 

1873 Blackmokk Cradoek X. xxxi. (1883) 180 The littV 
village of Ru*hford was happy enough in its bunny. Ibid. 
181 A boat house at the bottom of the bunny. 

Bunsen (btrnsen, btnisen). Attributive use 
! of tlie name of Professor R. \Y. E. Bunsen of 
■ Heidelberg, denoting appliances invented by him : 
Bunsen >) burner, lamp, a kind of gas-burner 
used for heating and for blowpipe work, in which 
air is burnt along with gas. Bunsen(’s) battery, 
a voltaic battery in which the elements are carbon 
and zinc, and in which nitric and sulphuric acids, 
or solution of bichromate of potash and sulphuric 
acid, are employed. Bunsen eell, one of the 
cells of which a Bunsen battery is composed. 

1879 Nn.\u Electricity <ed. Preeco 179 Bunsen* battery 
has the cylindrical form of 1 )aniell\. 1870 Tyndall Heat ii. 
£54 As in the ca*e of Bunsen’* burner. 1870 Eng. Mcch. 11 
Feb. 525/1 [Hel describe*, .a Bunsen cell modified by him. 

Bunsenite bu*nsenait), Min. [f. Bunsen, 
the name of the discoverer, + - itk.] A native pro¬ 
toxide of nickel. 1868 Dana Min. 134. 

Bunt (btfnt , sb . 1 Chiefly A ant. [Etymologv 
unknown. Some have compared Da. btnnll , Sw. 
bunt a bundle which seem to be merely a. 
Ger. bund ).] gen. A swelling, a pouch- or bag- 
shaped part of a net, sail, etc. 

1 . The cavity or bagging part of a fishing-net; 
also of a napkin or the like when folded or tied 
so as to form a bag ; the funnel or bottom of an 
eel-trap. 

1602 Camay Cornwall 30 a, 'The Wcare D a frith, .hnuing 
in it a bunt or cod. a 1648 Du .by Closet Open. 11677 - ,0 
That the whey may run .. through the bunt of the napkin. 
1861 Col cm Brit. Fishes 1 1 . 73 J he scan for .Mackarel is .. 
nine fathom* in depth at the middleur limit. 1880 Harper's 
Mag. LX. 8^2 A* the bum of the seine near* the snore, 
silence prevails. 1883 Fisher A s K.vhib. Catal. 567 Appa- 
ratus .. to be fixed at the end of the bunt of an Eel Trap. 

2. • The middle part of a sail, formed designedly 
into a bag or cavity, that the sail may gather 
more wind. In “ handed ‘ J or “furled " sails, the 
bum is the middle gathering which is tossed tip on 
the centre of the yard ’ (Smvth Sailor's U'ord-bk.). 
b. 'The middle part of a yard : the Slings. 

c 158a Cotton MS. App. xlvii. illalliw.* Flying fyshes to 
break ther no>c* agayn*i the bunt of the style. 1611 Coigk., 
Bon esc r. ..to bunt, or leaue a bunt in a style. 1627 (see 
Bum link], 1678 96 Phi u. m s, Bunt , the hollowness which 
i* allowed in making of Sail*. 1706 — Bunt, Sea-term' the 
Bag, Punch, or middle Part of a Sail, which serves lo catch 
ana keep the wind; as The Bunt hold* much Leeward 
Wind, i. e. the Bunt hangs too much to the Leeward. 1794 
Rigging <y Seamanship 1 . 86 Bunt , the middle-part of the 
foot of square sails, and the foremost leech of staysail* cut 
with a nock. 1881 Clark Russell Ocean Fr. Lauee ii. 31 
' 1 ‘lie bum of the lop-gallant sail. 1882 Nares Seamanship 
ed. 61 10 Slings ur Bunt , the middle of a yard where 
the rigging i* placed. 

3 . Comb., as bunt-gasket, -r chip ; bunt-jigger, 
'a small gun-tackle purchase . . used in large 
vessels for bowsing up the bunt of a sail when 
furling’ Sailors ll r ord-bk.). Also Buntline. 

i860 II. Si cart Seaman's Catcch. 18 Bunt line*, bow- 
line*, and bunt jigger*. Ibid. 46 The sail loosers .. o'ci- 
haul the bumlines and bunt whip. 

b. Bunt fair, adv. phr.: * Before the wind ’ 
(Smyth Sailors \\ r ord-bk. . 

1653 Urquiiari R ah la is 11. i, Spooming with a full Sail, 
bum fair before the Wind. 

Bunt (btfnt), sb.- Bot. [Origin unknown.] 

+ 1 . The Puffball ( I.ycopcrdou bovista . Now dial. 

i6ot Holland Pliny xvi, xl. 1 . 400 Tinder, made ..of 
hunts and withered leaue*. 1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. vu. 
(162*) Q iij, Smother them with Brimstone or Bum, as you 
kill Bees. 1878 Britten & Holland PUnt-n., Bunt, Ly<,o • 
perdon Bovista , Nhanip. 

2 . A parasitic fungoid, 71 lid la caries, wbich 
attacks wheat, filling the grain with black fetid 
powder; also the disease caused by it. 

1797 Ann. Reg. 409/2 Wheat .. very much injured by 
smut-balls or bunts. 1847 Berkeley 7 rut. llorticult. Stk. 
London 11 .108 The principal diseases of plants, such as rust, 
bunt, mildew, etc., are 01 vegetable origin. 1865 Carter * 
Card. «y Farmer's Yade-M. 11. 124 Bunt., results in a 
swollen discoloured seed .. On the kernel being broken, 
it is found to be full of a black stinking powder. 1882 A. 
Cakly Prine. Agricult. xi.x. 164 Bunt, or Smut-ball, the 
most formidable disease, perhaps, to which wheat is subject. 

Bunt, sbA rare~\ [perh. related to Bun jA 1 ] 

? A portion of the stem or rachis of corn. 

1775 Specif. Rawlinsons Patent No. 1099 A coarse try 
Isieve] to convey the bum* from the chaff and corn. 

Bunt, sb.* ? Obs. [f. Bunt v.%] a. An instru¬ 
ment for sifting meal. b. in comb. bunt-mill, a 
machine for cleaning corn. 
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1794 Steoman Surinam (1813) II, x.wi. 398 Their dancing 
music., is not unlike that of a baker's bunt, when he 
separates the flour from the bran. Ibid. .\xix. 369 Separated 
from the chaff through a bunt-mill. 

Bunt (brat), sbA Sc. and dial. [Var. and perh. 
more original form of Bun sb. 3] The tail of a 
hare or rabbit. 

1805 A. Scott Hards Compl. in Poems 79 (Jam.) A strolling 
hound Had near hand catchcd me by the bum. 1877 E. Pea¬ 
cock N. W. Lincoln. Gloss. Bunt, the tail of a rabbit. 
Bunt, sb.$ local. A medium quality of fagot. 
‘There are three classes of fagots for household use in 
Sussex, 1. brish fagots or kiln fagots, 2. seconds, spray 
fagots, lordings, or bunts, 3. house-fagots (the best quality.’ 
-Rev. \V. D. Parish. 

1884 West Sussex G. 25 Sept. Advt., Clearance Slock of 
Agricultural Drain Tiles, Pipes, Bricks, etc., and a quantity 
of Bunts, Faggots, Mare, Pony, and other stock. 

Bunt, soS cant. [Of unknown origin: cf. 
Bunce.] An extra profit or gain; something lo 
the good. (See quot.) 

1851 Mathew Loud. Labour I, 33 ‘Boys’ deputed to 
sell a man's goods for a certain sum, all over that amount 
being the boy’s profit or bums [on p.470 spelt bunsc\. 1881 
Cheg. Career 270 In the stable .. in hvery-stables, there i-» 
a box inlo which all tips are placed. This is called ‘ Bunt’. 

Bunt, sb* dial. The action of Bunt v.~ 

1875 Parish Sussex Dial. s. v., A bunt is described to nie 
as a push with a knock in it, or a knock with a push in it. 
Bunt, vf Naut. [f. Bint sb. 1 ] 

1 . traits. ‘To haul up the middle part of (a 
sail in furling’ (Smyth Sailors IVord-bk.). 

1611 Cotgk., Hoarser, lo bunt, or leauea bunt in a sayle. 
1756 Genii. ; V«£.XXV 1 . 449 Haul’d up my courses, burned 
my main sail. 

2 . intr. Of a sail: To swell, to belly. 

x68i [see Bunting vbl, sb.\. 1755 in Johnson, and in mod. 
Diets. \oi in Smyth Sailors Word-bk.) 

Bunt, vA Chiefly dial. [cf. Butt v. ; abo 
Bunch, Bounce; Breton has bounta in same sense, 
but connexion is scarcely possible.] tram, and 
intr. To strike, knock, push, butt. 

1825 Wiltsh, Gloss ., Hunt, to Mr ike with the head, as a 
young animal pushes the udder of its dam. 1867 Blshnkll 
Mor. Uses Dark Th. 203 When the gusty shocks of broad¬ 
side pressure bunt upon the house. 1875 Parish Sussex 
Dial., Bunt, to rock a cradle with the foot ; to push or 
butt. 

Bunt, vA dial. [Etymology unknown r goes 
with Bi nt sbA (In the 13th c. quot. we might 
read boutep, as a possible variant of bit liep, from 
Bolt vP ; but the spelling with oh does not other¬ 
wise occur until 151I1 c., and is peculiarly northern.] 
Irans. ’To sift (meal\ 

1340 Aycnb. 93 Ase |*e ilke bet bonteb bet mclc, bet lo-delb 
bet ilour urain [>e bren. 1880 Miss Courtsv.v W. Cornu*, 
(floss., Hunting, sifting flour. 1883 llampsh. Gloss. 1 1 {. D. .S. 1 
Bunt, to sift meal. 

Bunted braitod \ppl.a. [f.B untjA- 2 + -ei/-.] 
Of wheat: Infected with bunt. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptcg Hoi. 318 Bunted wheat often 
forms a large proportion in flour, and is used more particu¬ 
larly for the manufacture of gingerbread. 

t Bunter 1 braitoj.. Obs. exc. dial. [Etymo¬ 
logy unknown.] * A cant word for a woman 
who picks up rags about the street; and used, by 
way of contempt, for any low vulgar woman.’ J. 
Also all rib. 

1707 E, Ward Iludibras Rediv. 11 . n. 11.(17151 25 Punks, 
Strolers, Market Dames, and Burners. 1721 Bailey, Bunter , 
a gatherer of Rags in the Streets for the making of Paper. 
1758 Monthly Rev. 184 A nasty burner or stinking dirty 
fish drab. 1759 II. Walpole Par. Register in A. Dobson 
Fielding v. 118 There Fielding mel his burner muse. 1763 
Brit. Mag. IV. 542, I heard a bunter at the Horse-guards 
Iasi Friday evening swear she would not venture into the 
Park. 1819 Abet Hard <$■ /let. 344 Complete fox-hunters and 
much addicted to the hunters. 

[I Bunter- (biuntor . Gcol. Short for blotter 
Sandstcin , i.c. ‘mottled sandstone’, German name 
for the New Red Sandstone. 

[1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. xiii. (1850* 187 The Muschelkalk, 
Keuper, and Bunter Sandslein.] 1874 — Elem. Gcol. xxii. 
(18851331 The basement beds of the Keuper rest with a 
slight unconformability, upon an eroded surface of the 
Bunter. 1881 J. E. Lee Note-bk. A mat. Geol. 72 The bone- 
bed has evidently filled cracks or hollows in the ‘bunter’. 

Bu nter 3 . dial. [f. Bunt vA] ‘ An old-fash¬ 
ioned machine for cleaning corn.’ Parish Sussex 
Dial. 1S75. 

Bunting (btrntii)\ sbP Also 4 bountyng, 5 
buntyngo ; cf. the variants Bunkin, Buntylk, 
Buntlin. [Origin unknown : Skeat suggests com¬ 
parison with Bunt v.~, Sc. buittitt short and thick, 
plump (see 3), Bunt sb. 5 , Welsh bout in the rump, 
bontinog large-but tocked.] 

1 . The English name of a group of insessorial 
birds, the Emberizin* , a sub-family of Fr ingill id* 
allied to the larks. The chief species are the 
Common B. (£. miliaris\ also called Corn B.; 
Yellow B. (£. citrinella) = Yellow-hammer ; 
Black-headed B.; Reed B. (E. schccniclies '); 
Snow B. ( Plectrophancs nivalis ), a bird inhabiting 
the arctic regions, and visiting Britain in the winter; 
Rice B. ( Doliehottyx oryztvorus ) - Bobolink. 
c 1300 in Wright Lyric P. xi. ix. 40 Ich wold ich were a 


threslclcok, A bountyng other a lavercok. c 1440 Promp. 
Part*. 56 Buntynge, byrde, pratellus. 1601 Shaks. All's 
Well 11. v. 7, 1 tooke this Larke for a bunting. 1655 
Mouffet & Benn. Health's Improv. (1746) 188 Buntings 
feed chiefly upon little Worms. 1789 G. White Selbome 
xiii. (1853) 57 The bunting docs not leave this country in the 
winter. 1878 Markham Gt. Frozen Sea xxiv. Great ex¬ 
citement was caused by the appearance of a snow bunting. 

2 . The grey shrimp (Crangon vulgaris). 

1836 Scenes Comm, by Land <5- S. 92 Red shrimps, while 
shrimps, and buntings, or grey shrimps, of which the last 
are most esteemed for their flavour. 

3 . A term of endearment: in ‘ baby bunting’, 
the meaning (if there be any at all) may possibly 
be as in Jamieson’s ‘ bunt in, short and thick, as 
a buntin hrat, a plump child ’. 

1665 Davksant Wits in. i, Bunting [to the speaker's wife] 
in very deed, You are to blame. Nursery Rime. Bye, baby 
bunting, Father's gone a hunting. 

Bu'nting, sbA Also S-9 buntine. [Origin 
uncertain : u has been conjccturally derived from 
Bunt vA to sift, bolt. The analogy of the Er. 
famine , which means both bolting-cloth and 
bunting, supports this derivation, although there 
is no evidence that bit tiling was ever actually used 
for ‘ bolting-cloth*. The fact mentioned in quot. 

1836 would suggest connexion with Ger. bunt , Du. 
bout parti-coloured. (The word is not in Beawes 
Lex Mcrcatoria Rediviva 1752, which has always 
cstamina, -as .] * An open-made worsted stuff, 

used for making flags’ Ure Did. Arts); also in 
general, a flag, or flags collectively. 

1742 Navy Board Letter to L. C. A. 24 Sept. (MS. in 
Pub. Rec. O.) The French and Spanish colours allowed his 
Majesty’s Ships are of bunting, whereas those used by the 
French and Spanish are of linen. 1755 Johnson, Bunting, 
the stuff of which a ship's colours are made. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine 117S9' Buntine , a thin woollen stuff, of which 
the colours and signals of a ship are usually formed. 1832 
Marryat N. Forster xxxvi, Up goes her bunting. 1836 
Scenes Comm, by Land ff S. 235 Buntine is a thin open 
sort of woollen stuff .. it is woven in stripes, blue, white, 
red. 1845 Darwin I’oy. Nat. viii. <1879’ 161 A net made of 
hunting. 1871 Pi 1 man Phonogr. 7 Bunting, streaming from 
the masthead. 

Bn'iiting, vbl. sb. [f. Bunt vP -f-ing 1 .] The 
bellying, bulging, or swelling of a sail, a net, etc. 

1681 Phil. ( oiled. XII. No. 3. 62 Without any bellying, 
bunting, or curvity in the superficies thereof. 

Bunting ,biratii]\ ppl. a. [Of various origin : 
senses 1 , 2 , f. Bunt vP + -ing-.] 

1 . Of a sail: Bellying, swelling. 

/11702 R. Hooke in Phil. Trans. LXXI 1 I. 141 To prefer 
bellying or bunting sails lo such as were hauled taught. 

2. Swelling, plump ; filled out, rounded, short 
and thick. tiulbittiling la mb may be from Bunts;.-, 

1584 Peelk Arraignm. Paris t. i, 1 have brought a 
uvagger for the nones, A bunting lamb. 1613 Markham 
Eng. Husbandman 1.1. xvii.< 1635 1 Barley for your scede 
.. elect that which is whitest, fullest, and roundest, being 
as the Plough-man callcs it, a full bunting Corne. 1808-25 
Jamieson Diet., Buntin , short and thick ; as a buntin brat, 
a plump child, Roxb. 

3 . ? Resembling a rabbit’s bunt: short and cocked. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury 11.259 2 The stork .. hath but 

a short bunting Tail. 

4 . ? Untidy, tawdry. 

1759 Compl. Lett.AVritcr (ed. 6) 224 A large Pattern em¬ 
broider’d Gown .. which .. wa» unfashionable and bunting. 
1839 C. Clark J. Noakcs 13 When yovv saa Mary drest, 
Nought she had on look'd bunting. 

Bunting crow b^ ntiij kr<?u*\ [Du. bottle - 
kraal , f. bont parii-coloured + kraai crow ; infl. by 
Bunting jA 1 ] The I Iooded Crow ( Corvtts cor nix . 

[1658 Hexham Dutch Diet., Bontc-kraaye, a Pide Crowe, 
or a Roiston crowe.] 1802 G. Montagu Orniih.Did. ('1833' 
62 Bunting crow—a name for the Crow. 

Bu ntlin. Sc. a. =* Bunting sbP i. 

17.. Hyude Etin in Child's Ballads 1 . 296 We'll shoot 
the laverock in the lift, The buntlin on the tree. 

Buntline ^btrnttobn). Naut. [f. Bunt sbP + 
Line.] 

1 . A rope fastened to the foot-rope of a sail and 
passing in front of the canvas, so as to prevent it 
from * bellying’ when being furled. 

1627 Cart. Smith Seaman’s Grata, v. 22 Bunt lines is .. 
a small rope .. to trice or draw vp the Bunt of the sailc, 
when yon farthell or make it vp. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. x. <ed. 
4) 139 Endeavouring to hand the top-sails, the clew-lines and 
bunt-lines broke. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxiii. 70 The 
jigger was bent on to the slack of the buntlines. 

2 . Comb., as buntline-cr ingle; buntline-cloth, 
buntline-span (see quots.). 

1794 Rigging <5- Seamanship I. 86 Buntline Cloth , the 
lining sewed up the sail, in the direction of the buntline, 
to prevent the sail being chafed. 1882 Nares Seamansh. 
(ed. 6 ) 80 A buntline span is a short piece of rope, with 
a thimble spliced into one end, through which the buntline 
is rove ; they are used. lo keep the sail, when hauled up by 
the buntlines, from being blown away from the yard. 

+ Birntyle, obs. var. of Bunting sbP 

c 1450 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 702 lHe pratellus, a buntyle. 

Bunwand: see Bun sbP 
Bunweed (birnw/dk Herb. [Another form of 
Ben weed, occurring also as bit tweed, bindweed : 
etymological form and derivation uncertain.] 
A Scotch name of the Ragweed {Settee to Jacob* a). 


«i45S Holland Houlate xxvii. 12 Bot a blak bunwede. 
1812 J. Wilson Renfreiush. 136 (Jam.) Prevailing weeds in 
meadows and grass lands are rag-wort or bindweed, Senccio 
jacobca. 1820 Blaclrw . Mag .)unc 266 The Scottish witches 
always went by air on broomsticks and bunweeds. 1847 J. 
Wilson Chr. A orth (1857) 11.22 Sitting among the binweeds 
and thistles. 

Buoy (boi, bwoi), sb. Forms: 5-7 boye, 6 
bwoy, (buie, buy,) 6-8 boy, (7 bouye, buye, 
boigh, bowie, boa, pi. boes), 7- buoy. [15th c. 
boye corresponds to O Y.boyc (Diez), boyce (Palsgr.), 
inodF. bo uee, Norm, bote (Littre), Sp. boy a, Pg. 
boia ‘buoy*; Du. boci, MDu. boeie ‘ buoy*, and 
* fetter *; the same word as OF. boie, buie , hoc, 
hue , betic, Pr. boia, OSp. loya fetter, chain :—L. 
boia halter, fetter (cf. Boy sb. 2 ); applied to a 
buoy because of its being fettered to a spot. It is 
not clear whether the Eng. was originally from 
OF., or MDu. The pronunciation (bwoi), indi¬ 
cated already in Hakluyt, is recognized by all 
orthoepists British and American ; but (boi) is 
universal among sailors, and now prevalent in 
England: Annandalcs Imperial Dictionary , 1SS5, 
has (hoi or bwoi), Cassell’s Encyclopedic Did., 
1879, says ‘ u silent*. Some orthoepists give b/ 7 i.] 

1 . A floating object fastened in a particular place 
lo point out the position of things under the water 

as anchors, shoals, rocks), or the course which 
ships have to take ; or to float a cable in a rocky 
anchorage to prevent its chafing against the rocks 
(=* cable-buoy , moo ring-buoy. Bell-buoy, a buoy 
fitted with a bell, to ring w ith the agitation of the 
water, and so give warning of danger. See also 
Can-buoy, Nun-buoy. b. Something adapted to 
buoy up or keep afloat a person in the water 
( = life-buoy . 

1466 Mann. llottseh. Exp. 325 Kabcles,and an hawser, 
and ij. boyes. 1530 Palscr. 199/1 Boy of an ancre, boyec. 
1584 R. Norman Safeguard of Sailers 6 The inarkes of 
the southern Buie. Ib. 10 The Buy upon (he Nes. 
1600 Hakluyt Voy. (iSio> Ill. 490 Marking..how ur 
bwoy floated vpon the water. 1634 Brereton Trav. 
-1844'4 The Flats., where buoys are placed, ’iwixt which 
all ships arc to sail. 1677 Varranton Eugl. Improv .41 An 
Harbour .. where a Boy and a Cord two Inches Diameter 
will be sufficient to a hold a Ship. 1802 Southey Inch - 
Cape Rock, 'l'hat bell on the Inchcape Rock; On a buoy in 
the storm it floated and swung, And over the waves its 
warning rung. 1840 Hood Ip Rhine 25 The Buoys which 
mark the entrance into the Maas. 1884 <). C. Davies Norfolk 
Brooit's *1.315 The melancholy cadence of the bell-buoy. 

2 . Jig. Something which marks out a course, in¬ 
dicates danger, or keeps one afloat. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Coufut. Rhent.N. T. (1618 Pref. 10 
Which haue waded so farre .. as the Bowies and markes of 
holy Scriptures doe teach them. 1660 Z. Croeton Fasten. 
St. Peters Fett. To Rdr. 7 Reformed Churches [are made] 
our lanched boighs to delect our dangers, a 1770 G.White- 
field Sertu. xxxii. Wks. (17721 VI. 16 Love ..is a .. buoy 
against the tempests of this boisterous world. 1803 Bristed 
Pedest. Tour I. 149 Having no intellectual buoy by which 
to steer his course. 

3 . attrib. (Sec also Buoy-rope.) 

1668 Wilkins Real Char, n.vii. §6. 186 Cone w ith Cone : 
having Base to Base .. Buoy figure. 1872 Baker Nile 
Tribut. xiii. 225 The buoy end is carried in the left hand. 
1846 M c Culloch Ace. Brit. Empire^ 18541 II. 167 Masters 
in the buoy or light service. 

Buoy (boi, bwoi), v. Also 7 boy, bouy. [In 
senses 1-3 app. adapted from some foreign source: 
cf. Sp. boyar to float (f. boya Buoy sb.), and see 
Buoyant ; in sense 4 from the sb.] 
tl. intr. To rise to, or float on, the surface of 
a liquid ; to rise, swell (as the sea). Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear in. vii. 60 The Sea, with sucli a storme 
.. would haue buoy'd vp And quench’d the Stelled fires. 
1625 Pukchas Pilgrimes 11.1617 Our Wine wee saued which 
boyed to the shoare. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv . 73 
Which will not allow an heavy body left to itself within a 
flow som one that is lighter, to buoy up. 

fb. Jig. Obs . 

1709 PorE Ess.Crit. 463 Rising merit will buoy up at last. 
1716-8 — in Lady M. W. Montague's Lett. I. viii. 24 Folly 
.. will buoy up .. in spite of all our art to keep it down. 
174a Young Nt. Th. vi. 251 When the great Soul buoys up 
to this high Point. 

2 , traits. To keep from sinking (in a fluid), to 
keep afloat ; IrattsJ. lo keep up, support, sustain. 
(Usually with ;//.) 

1651 T. Barker Art Angling { 1653)8 The mcnow may 
swim., being boyed up whh a Cork or Quill. 1774 
Burke Corr. (1844) 1 . 490 It is as hard to sink a cork, as to 
buoy up a lump of lead, 178a A. Monro Compar. Anat. 
(ed. 3) 3 The bat and flying squirrel.. have wings to buoy 
themselves up in the air. 1809 W. Irving Knukcrb. 11. v. 
11849) 113 Thus buoyed up, he floated on the.waves. 

b. To raise to the surface of a liquid ; to bring 
afloat (e.g. a sunken ship). 

1616 Beaum. & Fl. Cast. Country 1.1, l will descend to 
thee, And buoy thee up. 1667 Loud.Gaz. No. 196/3 She 
sunk, with a Lighter .. Great care is taking to Buoy them 
up with all the speed that may be. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters III. 207 They .. buoy up some particles of the iron 
& cany it to the surface. 

3 . Jtg. To keep up, keep from sinking, support, 
sustain, (persons, courage, hope, heart, spirits, etc.). 
(Usually with ;//.) 
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164J in Rushw. Hist, Coil. iv. 1.136 Lord Byron buuy’d 
up Wiih continual hopes. 1681 Dryoen Abs. «y A chit. 821 
Brave to buoy the Stale, a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill, 
(1845) 1 . i*. i35 France had been buoyed up by the ambition 
*. of Spain. 1836 'M\^\\rjaphet xliii, The hopes which 
had been .. buoying me up. 

b. To raise, lift, cause to rise (the heart, spirits, 
etc.). (Usually with upi) 

1652 J. Wadsworth tr. Saudwal's Civ, Wars Spain 181 
They ought to .. bouy them up out of thal gulf of miseric 
whereinto they were plunged. 1662 Fuller Worthies 1.262 
Hearts sunk down arc not to be boyed up. a 1796 Burke 
Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 86 Buoyed up to the highest 
point of practical vigour, a 1850 Rossetti Dante «y Circ. 
1. (1874) 185 The spirits of thy life depart Daily to heaven 
with her—they so are buoy’d With their desire. 

4 . To furnish or mark with a buoy or buoys; 
to mark as with a buoy (rarely with out). 

1596 Raleigh Dtscov. Guiana 36 Which shold [-shoal] 
John Douglas boyed and bekonned for them before. 
1707 Loud. 6 Vi 3 . No. 4350/3 They have .. lately buoy'd a 
new Chanel .. with 3 Black Buoys. 1710 in Picton L'pool 
Munic. Rec. (1SS6) I!. 49 The buoying out of Formby Chan- 
ncll. 1772-84 Cook Yoy. (1790) I. 315 The captain sounded 
and buoyed the bar. 1883 L>k. Atigyll Sp. Ho. Lords 19 
July, Rocks on the [Scutch] west coast are not sufficiently 
buoyed and beaconed. 

Buoyage (bored,?, bwoi-). [f. Buoy v. and sb. 
+-age.] The providing of 'or with buoys. 

1858 Merc. Mar. Mug. V. 29 Buoyage of the River 'l ees. 
1863 Standard5 Sept. 3/1 Charged equally by law with the 
buoyage, beaconage, and lights of the river. 1883 Chamb. 
Jrnl. 8 Dec. 769/1 Proposal for a uniform system of buoyage. 

Buoyance (bofans, bwoi-\ [f. Buoyant : see 

-ANCE.J 

1 . — Buoyancy, {pod. ox rhetorical.) 

1821 Lockhart Valerino 111 . Hi. 86 The words, .produced 
I know not what of buoyance and of emotion. 1833 H. 
Coleridge To XautHus in Q, Rev. XLIX. 520 Leap along 
with gladsome buoyance. 

2 . A contrivance for imparting buoyancy to boats. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 39 The side buoyance can be 

taken out and repaired .. Punt, fitted with buoyance, if 
swamped not to sink. 

Buoyancy (boransi, bwoi-). Also 8 boy* 
ancy. [f. Buoyant: see -ancy.] The quality of 
being buoyant. 

1 . Power of floating s on liquid or fluid ; ten¬ 
dency to float, b. As an attribute of the liquid : 
Power of supporting a floating body {rare), e. Hy¬ 
drostatics : Loss of weight due to immersion in a 
liquid ; the vertical upward pressure of a liquid 
on an immersed or floating body, which is equal 
to the weight of displaced liquid; also of the 
lower layers of a liquid cm those above. 

* 7*3 Denham Phys. Theol. 9 All the winged Tribes owe 
their Flight and Boyancy hereunto. 1765 Wilkinson in 
Phil. Trans. LV. 97 'The cork bad not .. lost any force of 
buoyancy. 1793 SmEaton Edystoue L. $ 248 When the 
stone was got up to the surface of the water .. becoming 
heavier by losing its buoyancy. 1831 Laroner Hydrostat. 
v. 97 The support, whether partial or total, which a solid 
receives from a liquid .. is expressed by the term buoyancy. 
1868 Wright Ocean World i. 19 The salt ness of sea water 
increases its density, and at the same time its. buoyancy. 

2. fig. Elasticity of spirit, lightheartedness; 
capacity for recovering after depression. 

1819 Btackw. Mag. Aug., The reckless buoyancy of young 
blood. 1824 Diuoin Libr, Comp. 516 There is neither fancy, 
nor brilliancy', nor buoyancy, about him. 1866 Dickens 
Lett. u88o) II. 249, I have noticed .. a decided change in 
my buoyancy and hopefulness. 1886 Morlf.y Crit. Misc. 
III. 102 To the last he retained his extraordinary' buoyancy. 

3 . Tendency to rise fin the price of slocks and 
shares'), in the national revenue, etc. 

1883 Munch. Exam. 14 Dec. 4/1 Considerable buoyancy 
was developed owing loa smart recovery on the Paris Bourse. 
Buoyant (borant, bwoi-), a. Also 6 boyent, 

7 boyant. [perhaps ad. Bp. hoyautc in same sense, 
or OF. bony at it (app. also synonymous, though 
explained differently in Codcf.) ; in Eng. it is app. 
older than Buoy v. Sec -ant 1 .] 

1. Having the power of floating, lending to 
float; floating. 

1578 w. Bourne Trcas. for Trav. iv. x, The syde [of a 
shipl being roundc and full, it is the more boyenler a great 
deale. 1713 Durham Phys. Theol. 442 note, The Air- 
Bladder [of a fish] makes the Body more or less buoyant. 
1765 Wn.RiNsoN in Phil. Trans. LV.98 The buoyant power 
of cork in fresh water. 1792 Gent/. Mag. Mar. 210 Produced 
from seed buoyant in the atmosphere. 1835 6 To no Cyci. 
Anat. *r Phys. I. 40/2 Filled with air, which renders the 
whole animal so buoyant that it floats on the surface, 
b. Lightly elastic. 

1835-6 Todd Cyc/. Anat. % Phys. I. 70/1 The quick and 
buoyant motions of the lively child. 

e. fig. Tending to rise or keep up. 

c 1661J/ry. A rgyle s lVill, ffc. in Hart. Misc. <17461 VIII. 
30/2 His Vices were most notorious and boyant. 1808 Syd. 
Smith Wks. (1869) 112 Religion is so noble and powerful a 
consideration—it is so buoyant and so unsubmcrgible. 1868 
Rogers Pol. Econ . xxi. (ea. 3) 282 That part of the public 
revenue is most buoyant. 

2 . Of liquid: Having the power of keeping 
bodies afloat on its surface. 

1692 Dryoen Eleonora Ded. (Globe), The water under me 
was buoyant. 1813 Byron Br. Abydos 11. iii, These limbs 
that buoyant wave hath borne. *873 Morlly Rousseau l. 
324 The buoyant waters of emotion and sentiment. 


3 . f l S\ Of the spirits: Easily recovering from 
depression, elastic, light. Of persons: Light¬ 
hearted, cheerful, hopeful. 

« 1748 Thomson Wks. (1766) I. 130 Nerves .. full of buoy¬ 
ant spirit. 1770 Langmorne Plutarch 118791 1 . 211/t A 
man of buoyant and animated valour. 1824 W. Irving 
T. Trav. I. 338 My spirits were most buoyant after a tem¬ 
porary prostration. 1843 Prescott Mexico (iSpO) I. 198 
His buoyant spirits were continually breaking out in trouble¬ 
some frolics. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 1. 105 
The buoyant confidence of youth. 

4 . Comb., as buoyant-minded adj. 

1833 Hr. Martineau Charm. Sea iii. 27 One or two of the 
.. more buoyant-minded of the party. 

Buoy’antly, adv. In a buoyant manner. 

1854 Hadham JIalieut. 24 We might fail to carry him 
buoyantly over. 1873 Holland A. Bonnie, xiv. 225, I could 
not have been more buoyantly expectant. 1883 Knowledge 
22 June 370/2 Shares went up buuyamly. 

t Buoyantness. Obs. rare. = Buoyancy. 

1668 Proc. Royal Soc. Ill. 395 1L.', The lightness and 
huoyantness of the rope. 1716 f. Perry State of Russ. 121 
The Air being .. without that Strength of Elasticity or 
Buuyamncss that is occasioned by the Ileal of the Sun. 

Buoyed (boid, bwoid , ///. a. [f. Bcoy v.] 

1 . Kept afloat, supported, etc.: sec Buoy v. 

2 . Furnished with a buoy or buoys. 

1881 Philatia. Record. No. 3438. 2 The' best lighted and 
buoyed river in the world. 1881 Echo 28 June 3/1 The 
buoyed end of the new American cable. 

Buoy-rope (b(w)orrd«p . [f. Buoy sb. + 

Rope.] The rope by which the buoy is fastened 
to the anchor. fAlso trails/, (quot. used 

for a woman’s pig-tail). 

1562 J. Heywood Prim, <y Epigr. 18671 64 Except hir 
maide shewe a fayre paire of heeles, She lialcth her by the 
boy rope, tyll her braincs ake. *6 to J. Taylor Water !\ 
Wks. 111.65 a/2 Cleere, clcere the boighrope, steddy, well 
steered. 1723 Ibid. No. 6129/3 Twelve Fathom of a 
Buoy Rope of six Inches and an half, i860 H. Sh ari 
.Seaman's Catech. 36 If ihe cable should be slipped or parted, 
the buoy-rope is used for weighing. 

Buplever ^bb/ple-voj). Hot. [a. F. buplcvrc 
L. bftpleuriun , a. Gr. $ovn\cvpov, f. £ou- ox -r 
7 iKcvpov rib.] The plant llarc's-ear or Thorough- 
wax. ‘An English name adapted from the French, 
proposed by Benthain ’ ( Trcas. Hoi.). 

1881 G. Allen in Cornh. Mag. June 706 The narrow Im- 
plever flowers only at Torquay and in Jersey and Guernsey. 
fbid. 716 Torquay .. shares a southern buplever with the 
Channel [stands. 

II Buprestis b wprc*stis . [L. Imprest is t a. Gr. 
&ovtt pilaris, lit. ‘ox-burncr’.] 

1 . An unidentified insect of the ancients, very 
harmful to cattle ; ‘ perhaps of the genus Mylahri&’ 
(Kirby and Spence). 

1398 Thlvisa Barth. De P. R. win. xiii. (1495' 773 This 
Burcstcs lyclh amonge herbes and grasse : and the oxc 
swalowylh this bestc, ami whan this Burcstes is swa- 
lowed he chaufeth sodenly the lyuour of the oxc and 
makylh hym breke with gretc payne and sorowe. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 377 There is a kind of insect or flic 
called Buprestis .. kinc and oxen catch much harmc by this 
flie. [1658 Rowland Moujfct's Theat. In .». 1001, J have seen 
about Heidelberg two Buprestes like Scarabecs. J 

2 . foot. A genus of beetles, natives of the tropics, 
remarkable for brilliant colouring. 11 ence the fain ily 
Huprcsthhv, rarely anglicized as Bupro-stidans. 

1835 Kikry Hub. .V Inst. Auim. I f. xx. 364 The most splen¬ 
did and brilliant of the whole Order, the Buprestidans. 

Bur, burr (bib), sb. Forms : 4 borre, 4-7 
burre, 6- bur, 7- burr. [app. identical or cogn. 
with Da. borre bur, hurdock, Sw. borre sea- 
urchin, and in comb, kard-borre burdock, though 
the word is not found in OX., nor in Eng. 
before the 14th c. A derivation from F. bonne 
‘rough hair, flock of wool*, labours under the 
difficulty that the F. word is not found ever to 
have bad Ihe sense which Eng. bur shares with 
Da. and Stv. borre ; nor does the Eng. word show 
Ihe wider sense of F. bourre . 

The spelling of this and various other words or senses of 
words, phonetically and perhaps even etymologically iden¬ 
tical with it, is very unsettled : 111 nearly all burr is an earlier 
spelling, but in the present word burin, now usual. See 
further under Burr.J 

1 . Any rough or prickly seed-vessel or flower- 
head of a plant: esp. the flower-head of the Bur¬ 
dock {Arctium lappa) ; also, the small seed-vessel 
of the Goose-grass {Galium aparine) and other 
plants ; the husk of the chestnut. 

c 1330 Arth. tr Merl. 8290 Togider thai defied .. So with 
other doth the burre. c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 56 Burre, lappa, 
glis. a 1547 J. Hlvwood Four P's in Dodslcy (1780) I. 87 
Hys earcs as ruged as burres. 1600 Shaks. A Y.L. 1. iii. 
13 They are but burs, Cosen, throwne vpon thee in holiday 
foolcric .. our very petty-coates will catch them. 1684 R. 
Waller Xat. Exfier. 87 Like the Burre or Husk of a Chest¬ 
nut. 1779 Mrs. Delany Lett. Ser. 11. II. 425 Goose grass 
or cleavers, .does not bear burrs (which are the seed vessels) 
till after the lime of its flowring. c 1817 Hogg Tates 4- Sk. 
HI. 316 The burr of a Scots thistle. 1861 Miss Prati 
Flower. PI. III. 87 Fruits, beset with prickles, are truly 
burs, clinging very readily to any object. 1874 Roe Open. 
Chestnut Burrx iii, She took the burr from his hand aud 
plucking out the chestnut tossed the burr away. 

b. Fhr. To stick {cleave, cling, etc.) like a bur. 
c 1330 [sec abo\e], 15x4 Barclay Cyt. <5* Vplondyshm. 


(1847)43 Together they cleve more fust then do burres. 
1603 Shaks. Meas.forM. 1. iii. 180, I am a kind of Burre, 
I shal stickc. 1712 Arruthnoi- John Bull 11727) 59 When 
a fellow stuck like a bur, that there was no shaking nim off. 
1810 Crabue Borough v, Friends who will hang like burs 
upon his coat. 1865 Merivale Rom. Ewp. VIII. Ixiv. 81 
It fastens itself like a burr on the memory* 
c. The female catkin or ‘cone’ of the hop 
before fertilization. [Possibly a different word : in 
Fr. the vine when coming into bud is said to be 
cn bourre ; cf. 5.] 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract.Agric. I. 396 The male hop 
has its .. pollen previously perfected, so as to impregnate 
the stigma or bur of the female, /bid. 403 About the middle 
of this mouth [Julyj the hop .. begins to put forth bloom, 
which is called‘coming out into bur*. 1881 Whitehead 
Hops 51 It is worse than useless to wash the plants after 
they are in burr, or blossom. 

2 . Any plant which produces burs, esp. Arctium 
lappa v the Burdock , and the genus Xaitthium. 

Xifio Cath. Angt. 48 A Burro ..patinrus. 1562 Bulleyn 
Bk. Simples 38 a, The great Burre, which is more commonly 
known then commended. 1585 Lloyo Trcas. Health F 
viij, The rote of a little burre sodden in Vinegar. 1634 
Milton Comas 350 Where may she wander now .. amongst 
rude burs and thistles? 1815 Euiiinsione Ace. Canbul 
1 *§ 45 ’ L 33 found ourselves, among sand-hills, stunted 
bushes, burs, and phokc. 1842 Tennyson Day-Dr. f jb Bur 
and brake aud briar. 

3 . fig. That which clings like a bur; a thing or 
person difficult to gel rid of or ‘ shake off’. 

1590 Shaks. Mias. X. m. ii. 260 Hang off thou cat, thou 
bur. 1633 H kywood Eng. Trav. 111. Wks. 1874 IV. 51 This 
burre will Mill clcaue to me; what, no meanes To shake him 
off? 1690 B. E. Diet Cant. Crew, Burre, a Hanger on, or 
I Jcpendant. 1826 J. Wilson Xtt t. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 119 
The burr has a pawky expression that’s no canny. 

4 . fig. 1 Bur iu the throat *: anything that ap¬ 
pears to stick in the throat or that produces a 
choking sensation, accumulation of phlegm, luiski- 
ness ; • a lump in the throat *. 

^93 Lange. C. xx. 306 Smoke and smorhre .. Til 

he be blwcyed oKr blynde * aud |>e l« rre [?•.>•. burre] in 
bus |>rote. 1609 Ev. H orn, in lturn. 11. ii. in Bullen O. PI. 
IV, Tlitres hemming indeede, like a Cal .. with a burre in 
her throate. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. Wk*. 1738 1 . 74 Their 
honest .. natures coming to the Uiiiversiries .. were sent 
home again with, .a sc hoi a-deal Bur in their throat'-. 1749 
Cheshire, f.ett , II. ccxiii. 319, 1 heinm'd once or twice for 
it gave me a bur in my throat . 

5 . A knob or knot in a tree ; also, one of the 
‘buds’ or pimples characteristic of the farcy. 
[Perhaps a distinct word: cf. 1 '. bourre vine-bud 
(see 1 c bonrrclct * round swelling on a tree’.] 

1725 Bradley Earn. Did. I!.s.\. Maple, That which i-. 
fullest of Knots and Burs is of greatest Value. 1725 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 6397 ‘2 Several Burs, Remains of the Farcy. 1869 
Masieks / eg. Tcrat. 347 The large ‘gnaurs'or * burrs’, met 
w ith in elms, etc., also in certain varieties of apples. 

6. The rounded knob forming the base of a 
deer’s horn. [Cf. Buhl, hud of a deer’s horn.] 

1575 Turhery. Bk. Generic 236 The round roll of pyrled 
home that is next to the head of an harte is called the 
Burre. 1677 N. Fox Gentl. Rc<real. 11706' 65 'I he Bur is 
next tlic Head ; and thal which is alxwt the Bur, is called 
I’earles. 1736 Dale in Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 386 ihe 
Moose hath a branched Brow-Antler between the Burr and 
the Palin. 1828 SlARK Idem, Xat. Hist. 1 . 148 Horns., 
with a branch above the burr pointing forward, 
b. (See quot.) 

, 753 CiiA.MUiiRs Cycl. Su/p. s.\., Burrs denote bits of flesh 
adjoining loathe horns of a beefs hide, cut off by poor 
women after it is brought to market. 

7 . dial. See quols. [? from sense 1.] 

1863 Atkinson Dauby Protuttc., X. Riding ) 'orksh., Bur, 
the stone or other obstacle placed behind the wheel. 1875 
lYhifby Gloss. iL. D. S.», Bur, in an impediment; an an¬ 
noyance; <2‘ the drag-chain and shoe for fastening up a 
carriage w heel when going down a hill. 

8. Comb., as bur‘breeding, -head, 'tea/, -root ; 
bur-bark, the fibrous bark of Triumjctta semi- 
triloba, a tropical shmh bearing prickly fruits or 
burs; bur-flag — bur-reed \ bur-grass, Sc. V a 
species of Carex ; bur-knot —Buu 6: bur-mari¬ 
gold, popular name of the genus Hide ns ; + bur- 
nettle, perhaps l ’/liea piluli/era ; bur - oak, 
Qtiereus mac roe a rpa of N. America ; bur-parsley, 
the genus Cauealis, esp. C. daueouies, an umbelli¬ 
ferous weed with prickly fruit ; bur-reed, common 
name of the genus Sparganium ; bur-thistle, 
Carduus lanccolatus , also called Spear - thistle ; 
bur-weed, Xanthium slrumarium ; also other 
plants producing burs, as Galium aparine (Goose- 
grass), Cauealis nodosa, and the genus Trium/ctta. 
•Sec also Buritock. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 233 The * Bur-Bark. The plant 
F common in Jamaica. 1630 Drayton Muses Elysium m. 
(R.) By the rough 'bur breeding docks Ranker than the 
oldest fox. 1834 Brit. Ilusb. i. xxix. 463 A coarse kind of 
grass called bur-grass’. 1840 Browning Bordello x. 412 
r Spear-heads for battle, *burr-heads for the joust/ 1483 
Cath. Angt. 48 A ' Burre hylic, lappet am, est locus vfri 
crescunt lappe. 1615 Lawson Orch. <y Card. 111. vii. < r 668» 
15 A “bur-knot, .taken from an Apple-tree. 1634 Br. Hall 
Occas. Med. cxiii. Wks. 118081 204 On a “bur-leaf. 1833 in 
Proc. Beno. Xat. Club I. No. 1.29. 1870 Prior Plantat., 

* Bur Marigold, a composite flower alliecf to the marigold, 
with seeds thal adhere to the clothes like burrs. 1713 
Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 36 Common “Bur-Net¬ 
tle. 1865 L\ A. Johns in Trcas. Bot. 1. 241 The "Bur 
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Parsley .. is a British plant, growing in corn-fields in a 
chalky soil. 1597 Gerard Herbal 1. xxx. § 2. 4* l 
plants of some arc called Sparganium .. t rather call them 
*Burre Reede. 1769 Sir J. Hill Fata. Herbal{ 1789)98 Bur. 
Reed, a common water-plant, with rough heads of seeds. 
1883 G. C. Davies in Pall Mall G. 26 Oct. 4/2 The eye to 
see beauty in bur-reeds and sweet-sedges. i6so tr. Bacon s 
Life ft Death 43 Asparagus, pith of Artichokes and Burro 
roots boiled. 1787 Bern's Ep . Miss Scott ii, The rough 
•'burr-thistle, spreading wide. 1783 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. 
(Morel!) 1. s v. Burr, * Burr weed, Sparganium ramosum. 
1882 G. Allen Colours of FI. iv. 84 Unless, .like. .Xant ilium 
str/imariu/n, burweed, they have declined as far as colour¬ 
less or green florets. 

% See also Burk sb. in all senses. 

Bur, V. x [f- prec.: cf. also Burr sbf>] iratts. 
To remove burs from (wool); see Burring. 

Bur ,v:~ dial. 5.] I runs. (Sccquols.;. 

1863 Atkinson* Dauby Pravine ., -V. Riding Yorksh., Bur , 
to block or stop the wheel of a waggon or cart .. by. . a 
stone. 1876 Mid.Yorksh. Gloss. lE. D. S.* Bur, to maintain 
an object in position by blockage or leverage, as .a partially 
raised weight is burred up from the grouod with a crowbar. 

Bur, obs. f. Birr, Bower sbA 
+ Burail. Obs. [Fr. —‘Silke rash* Cotgr.] A 
stuff half silk and half worsted. 

1714 Fr. Bk. Rates 36 Burail-Siuflf per 100 Weight, 07 00. 

|! Bura*t, bura to. Obs. [OF. burnt, Sp. bit- 
rato .] The same as Bo rato, q. v. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 3^0 Shipper 
laden with., calks of networkc, Buratos, Espuniilla>. 
e 1601 J. Key.mer Dutch Fishing in Pheni.v 1 . 226 \ civet-, 
Buratoes, Rash, Fustians. 1750 Beawls Lex Me re at. 
(1752) 816. .Caniblets.. Burals (a coarse woollen stufl >. 

Buratite (bi^-ratait). Min. [f. the mineral¬ 
ogist Bural + -ITE.] A variety of aurichalcitc. 

1863 79 Watts Diet. Chen/. 1 . 6S6 Buratite. .is very vari¬ 
able in composition, and L probably a mixture of several 
minerals. 1868 Dana Min. 712 Buratite or the so-called 
lime aurichalcitc. 

Burbet, obs. form of Burbot. 
tBu-rble, sb.* Obs. Forms: 4 burbel, 5 bur- 
bulle, byl(l.e, 6 burbul, 3-7 burble. [l. 
Burble v. : cf. Burble sb. W ith sense 2 cf. the 
use of OF. bubetle in the two senses of pimple, 
swelling, and * bulle d’air dans 1’eau 1 (Godcf.).] 

1. A bubble, bubbling. 

C1350 Le^endac Catholicac , Marie Maud. 239 A lltel child 
..The sc it was comen lille Therwith it made michcl gale 
With gret stones and with sntalc And playd with burbels of 
the water. 1483 Gath. Angl. 47 A Burbyllc in water. 
bulla. 1530 Palsur. 202/1 Burble in the water, bnbette, 
t 547 Boordk Brel'. Health lxxiii. 21 b, Awyndy spume the 
which is full of burbles. 

b. quasi-mtf. Bubbling. 

c 1430 Eydg. Chorle <y Birde <i 3 i 3 > 3 The burbill \v. r. 
burblyl waves in their up boyllyng. 

2. A pimple ; a boil. 

ISS 5 Eden Decades U\ lad. Arb. 266 Certcine pimples 
or bnrbnls. 1610 Barrocgii Meth. Physick vti. iv. (1639I> 387 
As often as burbles are broken in the bowels. 1622 Ma¬ 
nxes Am. Lti-v-Mcreh. 77 Jacinths .. have commonly 
pimples or hurLles in them. 

Burble, sb.- Sc. dial, [see Blrbi.e zl-] 

* Trouble, perplexity, disorder’ (Jam.). 

1812 Case, MojTat 45 Jam-' He always made burbles, by 
which the deponent understood trouble. 1836 Carlyle in 
Kroude Life *1885) 1 . 78 .Much that was a burble will begin 
to unravel itself. 

tBu-rble, V.* Obs. Also 4 burbull. (5 bro- 
bill), 6 burbyll, -bul. [Found ri300. There 
are several similar forms in Romanic: It . borbo- 
gliare to make a rumbling or grumbling noise, Pg. 
borbulhar, Sp. borhollar to bubble forth, also mod. 
Picard borboullcr to murmur (Diez) ; all apparently 
imitative words, though Diez thinks the -Sp. and 
Pg. possibly formed on L. bulla bubble. The 
Eng. word can hardly have any actual connexion 
with these, exc. as a parallel onomatojKeia, ex¬ 
pressing the sound made by the agitation, issuing 
forth, or flowing of a liquid mixed with vesicles of 
air or gas. Of this the later Burble appears to 
have been either a simple variant or a conscious 
modification. In the later use of burble there is 
more of the notion of flowing than in bubble, as 
though burble combined the notions of bubble and 
purl; but the sb. burble was in 14-16th c. exactly 
- L. bulla 1 bubble *.] 

1. intr. To form vesicles or bubbles like boiling 
water; to rise in bubbles; to flow in or with 
bubbles, or with bubbling sound. 

1303 R. Brunne Handt. Synne 10207 As P03 here y^ea 
shulde burble out. c 14^01'romp. Parr. 56 Burblon 1 1499 b « r * 
belyn}, as ale or o)>er lykore, bullo. 1470-85 Malory A rthur 
x. »i, A fayre wclle, with clere water burbelynge. 1530 
Palscr. 459/2 To boyle up or burbyll up as a water dothe 
in a spring, botiillotur. 1577 W. \ Allans Tiro Szoannes in 
Lstand's /tin. (1759' V. ioTu WhitwdI short, whereof doth 
burbling rise ‘Hie spring, that makes this little river runne. 

b. To fonn bubbles in water, etc., to gurgle; 
cf. Burl v. z 

C1400 Destr. Troy 5760 Horn was leuer .. be brillnct in 
batell, ben burbull in the flod. c 1440 MS. Lincoln A. i. 17 


a balde aianne laye there swykede, 
Brobillandc in bis bfode. 

Hence Bu’rbling vbl. sb. and///. 1/. 


f. 115 (Halliw.) Many 
..> bis bio 
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,< 1528 Skelton* Rcplyc ., These .. friscairly yunkerkyns . 
basked and haththed in their, .burblyng and boyliag blode. 
1555 Eden Decades IP. hid. 11.11. Arb.) 113 I he burbulinge 
of the sande declared the sea 10 bee .. shalowe. 1609 Ey. 
Worn, in Hum. 11. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, '1 he Meridian Sol 
Discern’d a dauncing in the burbling brook. 1622 J. Hag- 
thowpe in Farr s S. /‘. (1848) 346 Burbling streamer 

Bu'rble, V.- Sc. dial. [Cf. F. barbouiller * to 
jumble, confound, huddle, or mingle ill-fauonredly’ 
^Colgr. , and its cognates: cf. esp. Catalan borbollar 
to perplex, bewilder. But actual connexion be¬ 
tween these and the Sc. word is not evidenced. Cf. 
Barbu lye.] 

Ivans. To perplex, confuse, muddle. 

1843 .Mrs. Carlyle Lett . (18831 1 . 244 HR external life 
fallen into a horribly burbled state. 

t Bu’rbly, a. Obs . [f. Burble jJ.U-y >.] 
Full of bubbles, bubbling. 

,1430 Eydg. Min. Poems 181 The burbly \v. r. burbull 
waves in 1 their] up boyling. 

Burbolt. -boulte, obs. forms of Bird-bolt. 

1575 G. Hak\ ey Leltcrdk. u88 4 ' 90 Gwte of the quiver of 
■rood likingc, On burboulte of truste, worthe the shootinge. 

0 Burbot by-ibot). Forms: 5 borbot, (6 bor- 
botha , 7 burbott, -bate, -bout, 8-9 burbolt, 
(;-S bird-bolt), 7-burbot, ,9 burbet, barbott\ 

[a. F. bo nr bo lie (Littre), bourbete (Godef.\ boitrbelle 
(Cotgr.); the usual inod.F. form is bar bote, bar- 
bode* cf. hour holer, bar holler, to dabble or wallow 
in mud. The variant bird-boil appears to be due 
merely to popular etymology.)] 

A fresh-water fish {/.ofa vulgaris) ol the family 
Cadidiv, somewhat like an eel, but with a flat head, 
having two small * beards’ on the nose and one on 
the chin. Also called Eel-pout or Coney-fish. 

a I47S ill Ret. Ant. 1 . 83 The borbottu* and the stykyl- 
Irakys. c 1520 Andrew XoNe Lyfe in Babers Bk. 1186S ' 231 
Borholha be lisshc.s \ery slej>ery, somewhat lyke an ele 
hauinge wyde mouthes iv great hcde>. it is a sweie mete. 
1605 in A n h.ro/ogia t iSoo* X 111 . 348These Fi>lie bee novs c 
in seasone.. Burbolt- 1679 Pi.nT Stajj'ordsh. 11686 1 241 Jn 
Stafford>hirc . it is call’d a Burbot or bird-boll, perhaps 
from that sort of Arrow rounded at head, .somewhat like 
this fishes. 1769 Pennani /.col. 111 . 163 Burbot or Bird- 
bolt. 177* Forster in Phil. 7 rans. I.X 11 T. 150 J he four 
kinds of Hudson’s Bay fish are the Sturgeon, the Burbot, 
the Gwyniad. .the Sucker. 1865 Kiscklcy/A rnv. xxin, l he 
knights think -corn of any thing worse than smelt* and 
burbot. 1883 Fisheries F.\hU. Cat at. <ed. 4* *06 Burbott 
tor Eclpout'. 

Burbreach, obs. form ol borough-breach : sec 
Borough 7. 

Burcer, obs. form of Bursar. 

Burch, obs. form of Borough, Burgh. 

Burchin, obs. form of Birchen. 

+ Burd. Obs. cnc. in ballad poelrv'. Forms: 
3-4 burde, bird, 4 3 berd e, birde, buyrde, 
buirde, byrd’e, (3 byurde , 3 boerdo, 8, 9 bird, 
5- burd. [A word of obscure origin, found in the 
earliest ME. in form burde. frequent in Layamon, 
but afterwards chiefly in northern, or north midi, 
writers, and in alliterative verse. # i 

Hard has been variously identified with Bird, and with 
Bride. Although its laier spelling is identical with the 
mod. Sc. fonn of bird, and it has been sometimes treated as 
merely a fig. use of this word, the earlier forms of both show 
them to be quite distinct. The identificatjon with bride has 
somewhat more plausibility; but even if we take as the 
losis the Da. brud instead of the OE. bryd , the phonetic 
difficulties are many and serious. The various M E. spellings 
seem to indicate that the vowel was tfsOK. y \ some of them 
also favour a dissyllabic form. The OE. adj. byrde ‘ wealthy , 
or perhaps ‘ well-born, noble ’ answers phonetically, and the 
sense ‘well-born' or ‘wealthy tmty , would apparently 
make it a suitable companion-word to beorn. But the rarity 
of the OE. adj. (found once, Or os. 1. i. 15. and l Eyre masc.. 
sebyrdesta 1 the wealthiest man ’) presents obvious difficulties.) 

A poetic word for ‘ woman, lady’, corresjwnding 
to the masculine Berne ; in later use chiefly- 
‘ young lady, maiden (See Bird sb. 1 d. 

c 1205 Lay. 19271 /Eftcr Arftur wes iboren heo a;die burde 
(c 1275 maide] /Ene. a 1225 St. Marker. 21 Cum nu forO 
burde to hi bnidgume. .alre burde brihtest. c 1325 E. E. 

A Hit. P. B. 80 Bo|>e buniez & burdez. c 1340 Cursor M. 
12305 (Trin.) Joseph went also soone WiJ» lum marie bat 
burde \v.r. bird] bolde. 1377 I.anc.l. P.Pt. B. xix. 131 The 
berdes bo songe Saul iutcr/ccit miite, et danid decern 
mitia. 1393 Ibid. C. xxn. 135 The buyrdes jM songen. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 12037 Fro bale deth pe burd [Helen] for 
to saue. c 1430 Hymns \'iry. (1867) 13 Heil b°u blessid 
beerde in whom [crist] was pi}t. c 1440 York Myst. xli. 209 
Jtut Mar3'b>Tde, thowe neyd not soo. a 1560R0LLAN0 Crt. 
f \-nns IV. 418 Thay wald Venus make content Be sum new 
burd. la 1600 Ballad in D. Wilson Mem. Edinb. 33 My 
birde Indie in Halyroode. 17.. Fair Helen it. in Scott 
Min sir. Sc. B. 103 When in iny arms burd Helen dropt. 
1858 Morris Welland Riv. 229 4 Tt is some burd’, the fair 
dame said .. ‘ Has come to see your bonny face ’. 

Burd, obs. and Sc. form of Bird, Board. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. ii. 35 Tunes of beasts and burds. 

Burd Alisander, var. of Bord Alexander, 
Obs., a kind of striped silk, 
t Burd-alone, Cl. Obs. Sc. (a rare archaism in 
mod. poet.) Also burd-alane, bird-. [Origin of 
burd obscure ; perh. = BiRD, ‘like a sparrow alone 
upon the house tops ’, Ps. cii. 7. Jamieson says 
the word * is Ui»cd to denote one who is the only 


child left in a family \ but the examples show a 
much more general sense.] As a solitary person 
or being ; entirely alone, 1 all alone 
1572 Lament. J.ady Scott, io Scot. Poems 1 6th C. 11 . 251 
Tak ane, Wc must not leif the vther bird alane. a 1600 
AuId Maitland Introd. in Scott Minstr. Sc. B., Burd- 
allanc, his only son and air. 17. . Gallant Grahams , ibid. 
And Newton Gordon, burd-alone, And Dalgatic both stout 
and keen. *717 Ramsay Lucky Wood in Poems (1800) J. 228 
She's dead and gane, Left us and Willie burd alane. To bleer 
and greet, a 1800 Sir Roland x. in Chambers Sc. Ballads 
(18291 259 He w as riding burd-alane. a 1800 King Henrie 
in Scott Minstr.Sc. B, And this was seen o’ King Henrie For 
he lay burd alane. 1870 Morris Fourthly Par. III. iv. 32 
When thou a maiden burd-alone, Hadst eighteen summers! 

+ Burda sh. Obs. Also berdash. [Derivation 
uncertain. Possibly the same as Bardasu (as 
sometimes also spelt), on the ground that the 
article of apparel was considered to be of effemin¬ 
ate character, and a foppery for men to be ashamed 
of. Connexion with Haberdash is also suggested, 
though at present unsupported by any evidence.] 

An article of personal adornment worn in the time 
of Queen Anne and George I ; * the fringed sash 
worn round the waist by gentlemen ’ (Fairholt); 
‘it would seem a k ind of cravat ’ (11 ?ciiiJ r ragm .1873). 

1713 Steele Guardian No. 10 .■ 5, I have prepared a 
treatise against the Cravat and Berdash [other edd. bar- 
dash 1 . 1721 Mrs. Centlivrf. Plat. Lrnly Epil. 190 Vet tell 

me, Sire, don’t you as nice appear las the woman] ith 
your false Calves, Burdash. and Fav’ritcs l i.e. curls on the 
temples. Stage direction 'Pointing to her head’J. 1730 

Female Parson (in Fairholt s.v.) A modern beau..Cane, 
ruffles, sword-knot, burdash, hat, and feather. 

Burde, obs. f. Beard, Board ; var. of Birde 
(birthBot RD (jest . 

Burde, jia. t. of Bir, Bur v. Obs. to behove. 

t - 1400 Kineland Ot. 1253 A nobill suerde the burde not 
woide. 

Burdeaux, ohs. f. Bordeaux. 

Burdell, var. Bordel, Bordello, Obs. brothel. 
Burden, burthen (b^ id'n, bzrad’u). Forms: 
«. 1 bertSen, 2 byrffen, -pan, 3-4 byr-, birpin e, 
-then(e, -thun, ^borpou), 4 burpen, -on, 4-5 
berthen, 3 birthan, byrthyn, borhtyn, 5- bur¬ 
then. & .2 byrden, 3 bir den, -in, 4 byrdoun, 

3 byrdune, -dyn g, bir-, burdyne, 6 bordone, 
bir-, burding, burdayne, -eyne, -un, bourdon, 
Sc. buirdin, 2- burden. [OE. byrden str. fern.- 
OS. burthimiia :-\YGer. type Hur\innja, an ex¬ 
tension (with suffix -innja as in OK. rirden of 
*burpi- (sec Birth), f. stem bur- of *ber-an to 
Bear. The synonymous OHG. Intrdin, Goth. 
haurgei, differ only in the suffix. The Eng. forms 
with </, which began to appear early in I2thc., 
may be compared with murder for murther , and 
dial, far Jen, furder , for farthing, further. The 
prevalent form is now burden, but burthen is still 
often retained for 1 capacity of a ship’, and also as 
a poet, or rhetorical archaism in other senses. Of 
the senses in Branch IV, some are derived from 
the Romanic Bourdon-, influenced by the Eng. 
burden ; others belong to the native word with 
more or less influence from bourdon. The fusion 
of the two wordi is so complete that it is not 
possible to treat Branch IV as an independent sb.] 
I. That which is borne. 

1. A load, 

a. a\aaaXLvi *\C.Gtoss. in Wr.-Wuleker 106 Sarctna, scam 
net berden. 1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1135 Wua 
sna bare his byrpeu gold & syluer. C1205 I.ay. 25970 He 
bar uppen his rtiggc burSene 11275 borpoae) greje- * > 3 p° 
Havelok 807 Gladhke l wile the paniei^ bere. .Ihty therbe 
iane a birthene grcl. 1382 Wyclie A umb. iv. 47 Berthens 
to be bore [ 1388 To bere chargis]. 1398 1 revisa Barth. Dc 
P. R. vin. xxv, Bereris of heuy burpones. 1566 1 Staple- 
ton Ret. Vntr. Jeu'ell 1. 4, I trust the burthea will soae be 
disburdened. 1703 Mavnrkell Jo urn. 7^4.(1732)45 All 
Siiips, that take in their Burthen here. 1827 Keble Chr .) . 4 
Oh ! by Thine own sad burthen, borne So meekly. 

0 . c ti 6 o Hatton Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 4 llyo bmde 3 hefise 
byrdene be man a be re ne CH75 Lamb. Horn. 5 

Ne her hit nes nefre nane burdeae. a 1300 Cursor M. 6830 
If bu find of pin ill-willand vmder birdia his best ligand. 

1440 York Myst. xxxii. 114 Bring on his bak a^ burdeyne 
of golde. c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 29 A Churll yai had, 
yat fellouae byrdyngs bar. 1595 Shaks. 7ohft n-1. 92 >V uh 
burden of our armor heere w e sweat. 1733 PorE Ess. Man 
in. 203 Did here the trees with ruddier burdens bend. 1850 
Prescott Peru II. 98 A light burden, .was laid on his back. 

2 . fig. A load of labour, duty, responsibility, 
blame, sin, sorrow, etc. 

a. c 971 Blickt. Horn. 75 Swa sa:t ponne seo unarajfnedlice 
byr pen synna on eallum ppum meaaiscan c>*nne. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 30 Sodlice min xeoc is wjmsum, and 
ana byroyn \v.r. byr6ea, Hatton beroeae] is leoht. a 1300 
Cursor M. 17338 J^ate us and urs pe birthea her. 1594 
Shaks. Rich, III, tv. iv. 167 A grecuous burthen was thy 
Birth lo me. 1744 Berkeley Sins § 110 Wks. 1871 11.408 
A nervous colic, which rendered iny life a burthea. * 74 ® 
Smollett Rod. Rond. (1812* J. 34 The folly of aying the 
burthen at my door. 1812 J. Wilson Isle 0/I’fjws tv. 2*1 
Hath she no friend whose heart may share With her the 
burthen of despair? , 

B. 1303 R Bkl nnk Hand/, bynne 11959 For heuy b>r- 
doun Pat y of hem hinsj bere Y am eonfoundede. c *374 















BURDEN. 


BURDOCK. 


Chaucer Booth. ioi f>e burden of my sonve. 1661 Sir IL 
Vanes Politicks 13 The burden of an injury. 1885 Glad- 
stoNE(in Christian World 1 £ Jan. 37/2'Sovereigntyhas been 
relieved by our modern institutions of some of its burdens. 

b. Burden of proof etc.: {onus prohandi in 
Roman Law) the obligation to prove a controversial 
assertion, falling upon the person who makes it. 

*593 Hooker Red. Pol. iv. iv. § 2 Wks. 1841 I. 360 The 
burden of proving doth rest on them. 1780 Burke Sf. 
Econ. Ref. Wks. III. 313 The burthen of proof rests upon 
me, that so many pensions .. are necessary for the publick 
service. 1848 Macaulay Hist . Eng ,. II. is2 The Roman 
Catholic divines took on themselves the burden of the proof. 

c. An obligator)' expense, whether due on private 
account or as a contribution to national funds; 
often with the additional notion of pressing heavily 
upon industry and restraining freedom of action. 

1661 Marvell Core. xxi. Wks. 1872-5 11 . 55 In the matter 
of your two companyes, if they be of any charge or burthen 
to you, he is willing to indulge you. 174X Middleton 
Cicero I. ii. 62 Without any burthen on the Province. 1769 
Robertson Chas. V, V. iv. 392 The addition of such a load to 
their former burdens, drove them to despair. 18x3 Wei.- 
uxgton Let . in Guru. Dis/>. X. no The burden* imposed 
shall be imposed with equality. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 
m. vi. 369 The burden of any fixed money payment. 1876 
Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 373 The King lays certain 
feudal burthens on his tenants in chief. 

3 . A * load * (whether of man, animal, vehicle, 
etc.) considered as a measure of quantity. Now 
only applied to the carrying capacity of a ship, 
stated as a certain number of tons. Cf. 7. 

а. 1388 Wyclif 2 Rings v. 17 Graunte thou to me. .that 
Y take of the lond the birthun of twei burdones. c 1449 
Pecock Rebr. ti. iv. 155 \ man which stale snmtyme a 
birthan of t norms was sett in to the moone. 1560 in Montana 
it. 32 Fyve burthens of rushes to straw Mr. Dun.ton* 
chamber. 1601 Siiaks. All's ft *ell 11. hi. 215 A vessell of too 
great a burthen. 1813 Wellington Let. in Gurw. Disf. 
XI. 505 Vessels of from fifteen to thirty tons burthen. 

0 . 1515 MS. Ace. St. John's Hasp., Canterh., Pa yd for ij 
bordones ofT thornis for a hows. 1555 ICden Decades If. 
Ind. (Arb.i 379 A shyppe of the burden of seuen score 
toonne. 1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pilgr. iv. 33 This ship was 
of an 100 Tunne burden. 1871 J. Q. Adams in C. Davies 
Metr. Syst. in. 168 The burden of a ship, as a weight, is 
ascertained by the depth of the water she draws. 

+ 4 . That which is borne in the womb ; a child. 
c J 4®9 Caxtox Sonnes of Aymon (18851 iji» 1 see my 
ryche burden go to exyle 1594 T B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. it. 307 The veines whereby the burthen is nourished, 
may vvell be likened to small rootes, whereby plants are 
cherished. 1595 Siiaks. John in. i. 90 Let wines with 
childe Pray that their burthens may not fall this day. 1628 
Gaulr Praet. The. (1629* 112 Mary's burden and vnwcildi- 
tiessc, might well haue excused her absence. 1667 Milton 
L . n. 767 Thai my womb conceiv'd A growing burden. 

•f* b. Al one burden : at one birth. Ohs. 
r 1250 Gen. «$• Ex. 1467 At on Lurdene ;he under-stod two 
Se weren hire sibbe bloa. 1387 Trevisa itigden (Rolls Ser. 1 
Ill. 43 Sche bare tweie children at oon burden. 1548 
Udall, etc. Erastn. Par. Matt. i. 3 Further Judas had two 
children at a burden. 157a Bossewell .1 rniorie 11. 8 4 D, 
Where many children are borne at one burdeyne. a 1639 
W. Vi\\\TELr.\ Prototypes 1. iv. (1640' 17 Some are of opinion 
that Evah at every burden hare twinucs 
f 5 . What is borne by the soil; produce, crop. 
x 5*3 Fitzhkrh. Hush, £ 12 Good grounde wylle bane 
the burthen of come or of wede. 1669 WokLidgk Syst. 
Agric . (1681) ix It furnisheth the Owners thereof with a 
greater burthen of Corn, Pulse, or whatever is sown thereon. 

б . in Mining and Metallurgy. (See quot.) 

x88x Raymond Mining Gloss., Harden (Cornw.i r. The 

lops or heads of stream-work, which lie over the stream of 
tin. 2. The proportion of ore and flux to fuel in the charge 
of a blast-furnace. 

II. 7 . The bearing of loads, as in beast of bur¬ 
den , ship of burden (= merchant-ship). 

a. a 1300 Cursor M. 5520 Halds |>ain.. In blrtpin, bath to 
here and draw. 1697 Dry den IVrg. Georg 111. 557 Which 
before 'Fall Ships of Burthen on it% Bosom bore. 1740 
Johnson Sir F. Drake Wks. IV. 440 Peruvian sheep, which 
are the beasts of burthen in that country. 1803 Wellington 
in Gurw. Disp. II. 199 Every animal, .of the description of 
a beast of burthen. 

1653 Urquhart Rahetais 1. 1 , With nine thousand and 
thirty eight great ships ofhurden. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. 
France 11 . 585 Dogs drawing in carts as beasts of burden. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romo/a 11. xxx. 1x880) I. 370 To do the 
work that was most like that of a beast of burden 

III. 8. Used in the Eng. Bible (like onus in 
the Vulgate) to render II eh. wassd, which 
Geseuius would translate 1 lifting up v of the voice . 
utterance, oracle’; ihe Scptuagint has firjfia, 
opafta. Hut it is generally taken in English to mean 
a * hurdensome or heavy lot or fate 

a. 1388 Wvclif y.cch. xii. 1 The birthun {1382 charge] of the 
word of the Lord on Israel. 1535 Coverdalf. Zcch. xii, 
The heuy burthen which the LorJe hath deuysed for Israel. 

J8. 1611 Bible Isa. xiii. 1 The burden of Babylon, which 

Isaiah the sonne of Am02 did sec. X865 Swinburne Ballad 
of Burd. 1 The burden of fair women. 

IV. Senses showing confusion with Bourdon 2 . 

[The earliest quotation for Bourdon 3 show's that word 

already confused with this. Apparently the notion was 
that the bass or undersong was * heavier' than the air. The 
bourdon usually continued when the singer of the air paused 
at the end of a stanza, and (when vocal) was usually sung to 
words forming a refrain, being often taken up in chorus; 
hence sense 10. As the refrain often expresses the pervading 
sentiment or thought of a poem, this use became coloured 
by the notion of ‘ that which is carried' by the poctn : its 
‘gist’ or essential contents.) 
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+ 9 . The bass, 'undersong’, or accompaniment : 

*= Bourdon ^ 1. Obs. 

a. 1593 Siiaks. Liter. 1133 Burthen-wise I'll hum on 
Tarquin still, While thou on Tereus descant’st. 1600 — 

1 A . Y.L, in. ii. 261 ,1 would sing my song without a burthen, 
thou hring’st me out of tune. 1833 1 . Taylor Fanat. ii. 46 
'Hie burthen of the dull echoes that shake the damps from 
J the roof of his cavern. 

( 3 . 1591 Shaks. Tz 00 Gent . 1. ii, 85 Heauy? belike it hath 

some burden then? Lu. I : and melodious were it, would 
you sing it. c 1840 Longf. Terrest. Paradise vi, Foliage 
> that made monolopous burden to their Ihirds’J rhymes. 

10 . The refrain or chorus of a song; a set of 
words recurring at the end of each verse. 

a. 1598 Bacon Sacretl. Medit. x. 123 As it were a burthen 
j or verse of returne to all his other discourses. 161a Siiaks. 

Temp. 1. ii. 380 Foote it feally hecre and there, and swede 
j Sprighls beare the burthen. Burthen dispersedty, llarke, 
harke, bough wawgh. 1659 11 ammond On Ps. cv»i. heading 
543 Having a double burthen, or intercalary' verse oft recur¬ 
ring. 1774 T. Warton Eng. Poetry 1, 26 It has a burthen 
or chorus. 1838 F.. Guest F.ng. Rhythms II. 290 Burthen 
. .the return of the same words at the close of each stave. 

0 . 1777 Sir W. Joshs Poems Pref. 13 A lively burden at 

the end of each stanza. 1801 Strutt Sports <y Past. tv. iii. 
304 At intervals, in place of a burden, they imitated the 
j braying of an ass. x868 H ei.cs Realmah vii. <1876) 167 
Reabnah had joined in the burden of the Ainail’s song. 

11 . fig. The chief ihcme; leading idea ; prevail¬ 
ing sentiment. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. hnp>\ *1653' 1.1 What iv the 
I Burden of my Song, and is the onely sure Cure. 1793 
* Burke Observ. Cond. Minority Wks Nil. 247 This wa> the 
j burthen of all his song—‘ Kvery thing which we could I 
1 reasonably hope from war, would be obtained from treaty.* | 
1847 L Hint Men, ll'ovt. «y /Iks. 1 . xi. 199 The burden or 
leading idea of every couplet was the same. 1862 Stanley 
Jezc. Ch. 18771 1 -386 Mercy and justice, .is the burden I 
of the whole Prophetic Teaching. 1879 Froidf. Cesar xi. 
126 The burden of what he said was to defend enthusj- I 
astically the conservative aristocracy. 

V. 12 . all rib. and Comb., as in burden-band, 

- bearer , -bearing. - board\ -carrying, -ship. 

1855 Whitby Gloss., Burdenband , a hempen hayband. j 
1580 IIollvband Treas. Fr. Tong., Croeheteur .. a “bur¬ 
then bearer. 1833 11 t. Marti seal Charm. Sea iv. 45 TJ»e 
burden-bearers must find their account in .. a medium of 
exchange. 1793 Holckoft tr. Larutfcrs Physio*, xl. 209 
Nothing but 'hurden-heuring patience in the eyes [of the 
camel and dromedary]. 1768 Tucker Lf. Nat. I. 475 Ale 
drinking, burthen-carrying, fish-selling rhetoricians. 1658 
Usshek Ann. vi. 424, 50 ‘ burden-ships of their friends shut 
in by the beaked ships of Lumenes. 

Burden, Burthen b/)*jd’n,-Yn), v. Forms: 
a. 6 - burthen. 0 . 6 burdon, bourdain, 6 
burden, [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . Irans. To lay a (material) burden on ; to load. I 

1570 Levins Mauip. 61 *To burden, one rare. 159a Siiaks. 
Ten ..y .-///. 410 The colt that's backed and burthened being 
young. 1621 Bargravk Serin. Se/fe-Poliey 11624 2 Coffers 
utirdned with the alxjundnticc of silver and gold. 1830 
Lykll Geol. !. 209 Glaciers, .burdened with alluvial debris. 

b. fig. To load, encumber, oppress, lay a bur¬ 
den on, tax (memory, conscience, resources, etc.), j 

1541 Ki.yot Image Gov. 153 b, Boimlaiuyng theirn with 
continuall labours. 1610 Siiaks. Temp . v. 1. 199 Let vs not 
burthen our remembrances, with A heanincssc that's gon. , 
1637 Se. Prayer />/•., Ceremonies, Which. .did burden mens 
consciences without any cause. 1727 Swift Gulliver iv. ix. 
316 Without burthening their memories. 1832 Hr. Mar- 
iinkau Homes A fir. ii. 34 Without burthening the parish. 
1868 E. Edwards Ralegh L xxi. 459 Burdened with variety 
of pursuits and duties. 

j- 2 . To charge ^a person) vnth (an accusation) ; 
to lay as a charge upon (a person . Obs. or arch. 

1 £59 Declar.of Doctrine in Strype Ann. Ref. 1 . 1. viii. 114 
Elias the prophet was burthened with false doctrine, and 
to be a disturber of the commonwealth. X577 Holinmu !> 
Chron. 11 14 Manie writers burthen King William for the 
procuring of Stigand his deprivation. 1580 North Plutarch 
72 i One of the Tribunes, .burdened him IClodius] that he 
had prophaned the holy Ceremonies. 1581 J. Bell Had¬ 
den's Attsso. Osor. 276 b, You must .. convince all these 
patcheries to be falsly burdened uj>on your Church. 1500 
.Siiaks. Com. Err. v. i. 209 This is false he burthens me with- 
all. 11 779 Johnson L. P. Wks. 1816 X. 21 Too studious of 
truth to have them burdened with a false charge.] 

+ 3 . To burden ottl: to outweigh. Obs. rare. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. 375 Whether .. 
they have in them any weight, wherewith to burthen out 
Opinion. 

lienee Bu'rdening vbt. sb. and ppl. a. 

1591 Siiaks. t Hen. /'/, it. v. io \\ f eake Shoulders, ouer- 
borne with burthening Griefe. 1641 R. Brookk Eng. 
F.pisc. 11. v. 82 A Synod hath a commanding and burdening 
Power. 

t Bu'rdenable, a. Obs . [f. Burden sb. + 
-able.] a. Capable of bearing a burden ; b. 
burdensome, chargeable, causing expense. 

1632 W. Lithgow Tot all Disc. 362 W’ithout Ordonance, 
munition, and a burdenable ship. 1663 Spalding Troub. 
Chat. / (1702' 1 . 291 (Jam.) They were but silly poor naked 
bodies, buroenable to the country and not fit for soldiers. 

Burdened, burthened (bS id’nd, bihnVnd\ 
ppl. a. [f. Burden sb. and v. + -ED.] fa. Im¬ 
posed as a burden (obsP. b. Heavily loaded, 
eneumbered, oppressed. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. HI, tv. iv. in Thy proud Necke, beares 
halfe my burthen a d yoke. 1607 Drvden Virg. Past. ix. 41 
May thy Cows their burden cl Bags distend. 1725 Pope 
Odyss . xvu. 413 Constrained to wield, .the scythe along the 
burthened field. x8i8 Pari. Deb. 1409 The present bur¬ 
dened state of the country. 


Bnrdener (brod’naj . One who burdens. 

1552 11 vloet, Bnrdener, operator. 1604 IIieron ft'ks. I. 
488 An vi 1 necessary burdener of mankind. 

Borrdenless, a. [f- Burden sb. 

Without a burden. 

1858 J. Thomson Vane's Story, <\c. (t 83 i) 177 Now thine 
heart is burden less. 

t Bn'rdenous, bu*rthenons, a. obs. 

Forms: a. 6 burthyn-, burthcnousc, 7 bour- 
thenous, 6-7 burthenous. 0 . 6 bourdenoun. 
-dynous, -daynouse, burdeinous, -deynous^e, 
6-7 burdnous, 6 - burdenous. [f. Burden sb. 
+ -OUK, after words from Latin ; cf. onerous.] 

1 . Constituting a burden, burdensome, a. lit. 
Heavy, ponderous. 

1529 More Dial. Hcresyes 11. Wks. 1557■ 188 '? AungeL 
.. vneharged of all bourdynous lleshe and bones. 1576 
Fleming tr. Cains' Dogs in Arli. Garner 111 . 256 A wheel 
which they Idogs] turn, .by the moving of their burthenous 
bodies. 1616 Surfl. ^ Markh. Countr. Farm 9 Anie 
burthenous weight. 1632 Brome North. Lasse 1. vii, When 
you groan beneath your burdenous charge. 

b. jig. Onerous, cumbersome ; oppressive. 

1534 *Vv RK Oontf agst . Trib- 1. Wks. 1150/2 Job .. in 
bis dispicions with liis burdenous comforters. 1567 Draxt 
Horace's F.pist. 1. xiii, If that my booke be burthenouse. 
1593 Siiaks. Rich. //. 11. i. ?6t> Ilis burthenou> taxations. 
1657 Cok.mnk Obsttn. J.ady Poems 11669 341 'The burthenous 
draught Of misery. 1671 .Milton Samson 567 To sit idle on 
the household hearth, A burdenous drone. 

t 2 . Burdened, oppressed, rare. 

1614 R. 'Tailor Hog hath lost Pearl tv. in Dodshy (1780,' 
Yl. 4?i My burthenous conscience wa> so fraught with Sin. 
1812 \S. Tennant Anster F. vi. xiii, The luirdcnous and 
bustling multitude. 

Hence Bu rdenously a<tv. 

1556 J. Hmwoou Spider ,\ l ire sc i. 25 Yc finalli. bur- 
demislie, Bimlend the Hie. 

Burdensak, variant of Bykthynkak. 
Burdensome, burthensome b £5 jd nst'm. 
l»r>*jiS‘n-), a. [f. Burden sb. + -some.] Of the na¬ 
ture of a inirden ; onerous, cumbersome, oppressive, 
troublesome, wearisome. 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers 1851) 459 Considering 
how burthensume crowns and sceptre^ arc. i6xi I/Ibj.i 
/.ech. xii. 3 In that day will I make Jerusalem a burden¬ 
some stone. 1712 F. H. J . Shorthand p. iv. Not at all bur¬ 
densome to i lie memory. 1838 Sir \V. H \milton Logi, 
xxis. ti8(C 11 . 2i* A long definition is. .burthensome to the 
memory. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 1. iv. 11876'39 The lax 
becomes burdensome. 

b. as quasi-.?/*. Burden someness. 

1645 M 1 i.ton Tetiaeh. (1851 204 If our Sa\lour U»ke 
away ought of law, it was the burdensome of it. 

Bu-rdensomely, bu-rthen-, adv. [f. prec. 

+ -l.Y -.] In a burdensome manner. 

1611 Coigr., Poisammeut, heauily, weightily, burtheii- 
sonicly. a 1873 J. S. Mill ■ f MTbat as few employments as 
possible may be burthensomely and vcxatiously interfered 
with. 

Bu*rdensomeness,bu*rtlien-. [f. as prec. 
+ -nkss,] 'The quality of being burdensome. 

1574 Whitgift Def. Annsio. 11. Wks. 1851 1 . 242 Defend¬ 
ing the multitude or burdensomeness of ceremonies. 1607 
Sehol'. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 86. 1865 Spectator 14 

Jan. 34 'Tlie.. burden so me ness of the legislation of last year. 

1 Bu'rdet, birrdit. Obs. [Cf. F. bordal, 
fictile etoffe d’Kgypte’; also burnt in Godef.] 
Some kind of cotton fabric. 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4787 '4 A blue Burdit Mantua and 
Petticoat. 1720 Proclam., ibid. No. 5880/1 Cainblets, 
Burdets, or other Manufactures of Silk and Cotton. 1783 
W. F. Martvn Grog. Mag. 1 . 42 Carpets, dimities, burdets. 

Burdeux, obs. f. Bordeaux. 

Bu rdican, ? for Baudkkin ; cf. also Burrac an. 
1498 Will of Mnschampe (Somerset Hod A testo r of Bur- 
dycan. 

+ Birrdie. .SV. = Birdie, little bird. 

S 90 Burns Tam O'Shanfer, 'The bonie burdies. 

urding, obs. f. Burden. 

Burding, var. of Bourding vbl. sb. Obs. 
Burdis, var. of Bourdis sb. Obs . tilting ; Bour- 
dise v. to joust. 

Burdly, var. of Buiudly a. Se. 

Burdnous, var. of Burdenous. 

Burdock bt’-jdpk). Bo/, [f. Burx/l1 ^ Dock sb.] 
1 . A coarse weedy plant {Are/ium Lappa, and 
kindred species) common on waste ground, bearing 
prickly dower-heads called burs, and large leaves 
like those of the dock. 

x 597 Gerard Herbal celxxvi. § 1. 664 The great Burre is 
called. .Great Burre, Burre Docke, or Clot Burre. 1605 
Timmf. Qucrsit. in. 181 Take .. of the scedes .. of the bur¬ 
dock. 1794 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 383 The Bur¬ 
dock, whose heads sometimes fasten themselves to your 
clothes as you pass. 1859 Tennyson Holy Grail 570 A bed- 
mate of the snail and eft and snake, In grass and burdock. 
i860 All J*. Round No. 48. 510 The hooks of the burdock 
ding to the passing animal, and are carried. .miles away. 

b. Rarely applied to Xanthium strumarium 
(Small Burdock or Burweed). c. Prairie Bur¬ 
dock , of X. America {Silphium terebinlhinaccuni), 
having leaves like those of the burdock. 

2 . al/rib., as in Imrdock-lcaf - root. 

1607 Topsell Fovrf. Beasts 281 Take a handful of 
Sorrel, and lay it in a Bur-dock leaf. 1764 Gale in Phil. 
Trans. I.V. 245 note, A pultice of hurdock-rool pounded. 
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187a Black Adr. Phaeton xix. 268 The mighty burdock- 
leaves .. beloved of painters. 

tBurdon. Obs. Also 4 burdown. [a. L. 
btirdon-em.] A mule between a horse and she-ass ; 
a hinny. Also att rib. 

1382 Wyclif2 Kings v. 17 Graunle to me. .that 1 take two 
burdowns [1388 hurdonesj charge fro the lond. 1607 Top- 
sell Four-/. Beasts 433 The Burdon is begotten betwixt a 
Horse, ana a shcc-ass. 

t Burdoun. Obs. Common early spelling of 
Bourdon .nU and 

t Burdoun. Obs. [Cf. OF. bourdon ‘clou a 
grosse tete ? * (Godef.).] A stud on the boards of 
a book. 

c 1440 Prom/. Part\ 56 Burdon of a take, bnrdo. 1483 
Cat/i. Angl. 48 A Bordun of a bukc ; riant this. 

Burdour(e, var. of Bourdkr. Obs., jester. 

Burdyn, var. of Boardex a. Obs. made of boards. 

Burdyne, -dyng, obs. fonns of Burden. 

tBure. Obs. [Fr. : sec Burel.] A coarse 
woollen stuff. 

17x4 Fr. Bk. of Rates 64 Bures Stuff white per Piece. 

Bure, obs. Sc. f. bore. pa. t. of Hear :0 : obs. f. 
Birr, Bower sbd 

Bureail, obs. f. Beryl. 

Bureau (bi«,wu* > biu» rJi»); pl.-x,-S(-<5nz'[a. 
F. bureau writing-desk, office, from bureau coarse 
woollen stuff, baize (for covering writing-desks' ; 
see Burel. (In sense 2 often treated as Fr. and 
pronounced b//riO In Great Britain the stress is 
usually on the final syllable, hut Webster gives it 
only on the first.] 

X. ‘ A chest of drawers with a writing-board ’ 
(J.): a writing-desk with drawers for papers, etc. 
Bureau-bed — Box - bed. 

1742 Richardson’ Pamela IV. 79 My Diamond Buckle . 
Miss Nancy will find in the inner Till of my Bureau. 1764 
I'oote Patron it. i, I suppose, .my memory or mind to be a 
chest of drawers, a kind of bureau. 1818 Cruise Digest vi. 
66 After the testator's death tath sheets of paper were found 
in his bureau. 1875 Miss Braddon Str. Ivor Id 11 . i. 3 A 
heavy old bureau, brass bandied and brass clamped. 

2 . An office, csp. for the transaction of public 
business ; a department of public administration. 

In this sense the word is chiefly employed when foreign 
countries arc referred to. In the U. S. it occurs in the 
official titles of certain government offices, whence also in 
very recent official u-.e in Kngland, as in ‘ Immigration Bo 
reau ’, ‘ Labour Bureau’. 

1720 Loud. Gas. 5833 '3 The Bank having opened a Bureau 
for buying and selling Actions. 1789 96 Morse Amor 
Grog. II. 463 The department of the treasury., is divided 
into twelve bureaux. 1813 Sir R. Wn.sox Priv. Diary 11. 
433 The counsels which have, emanated from the Austrian 
bureaux. 1856 Tmerson Fng. Traits Wks. 1874 11 . 41 
They have made Ixmdon a shop, a law-court, a record 
office, and scientific bureau. 1880 E. Kirki: Garfield 43 
What can a bureau do, with the whole weight of congres¬ 
sional influence pressing for the appointment of men be¬ 
cause they arc our friends. 

lienee Bureau ism, officialism, ‘red-tape-ism \ 

1871 Daily Ncivs 9 Feb., The Ministry., with all its routine 
of tape, wax, seals, and bureauism. 

Bureaucracy (biwrJu’krasi, -p’krasi). [a. F. 
bureaucratic , f. bureau (see prec.) + Gr .-Kparva rule 
^cf. aristocracy)!] Government by bureaux ; usu¬ 
ally officialism, b. Government officials collec¬ 
tively. 

1848 Mill Pol Econ. 11 . 529 The .. inexpediency of con¬ 
centrating in a dominant bureaucracy.. all the power of 
organized action., in the community. i85oCARt.vLF./,rt//cr- < /. 
Pamph. iv. (1872) 121 The Continental nuisance called 
‘ Bureaucracy'. 1858 Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 43 The brigand 
bureaucracy of China, i860 M ill Ripr. Govt. 40/1 'Flic work 
of government has been in the hands of governors by profes- 
sion; which is the essence and meaning of bureaucracy. 

Bureaucrat (biu^mknet). [a. V. bureaucrat?, 
f. as ^ec.: cf. aristocrat.] An official who en- 
^dcavtWrs to concentrate administrative power in 
his bureau ; a member of a bureaucracy; some¬ 
times = burcancratist. 

1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xx. (D. 1 He bad .. done dirty 
work for Dublin Castle bureaucrats. Ibid. xli. (D.) The 
tyrants of the earth, .the plutocrats and bureaucrats. 1870 
Daily Nnos 3 Nov., That bureaucrat love of classification 
which is the curse of France. 1883 Harper's Mag. June 
107/1 A great centralizer and bureaucrat. 

Bureaucratic (biu^,krae iik). a. [Cf. F. 
bureaucratique , and prec.] Of or pertaining to 
bureaucracy. 

So Bureaucra tically adv., in a bureaucratic 
manner; Bureau cratism, a bureaucratic system; 
Bureau*cratist, a supporter ot advocate of bureau¬ 
crats and bureaucracy. 

1836 Blackiv. Mag. XL. 587 They are given usually 
through a bureaucratic influence. 1877 A. B. Euwards Up 
Nile xv. 401 We find an elaborate bureaucratic system in 
full operation. 1863 Sat. Rev. XV.265/1 A people. .bureau¬ 
cratically governed, yet jealous of office. 1880 A then stunt 
11 Sept. 336/2 Thanks to Russian bureaucratism. 1883 19/// 
Cent. Dec. 740The intelligent but stem central bureaucratism 
of Germany. 1386 Foreign Q. Rer>. XVI I. 255 As a ‘ bureau¬ 
cratise * at home, or as a diplomatist abroad. 1854 Blackw. 
Mag. LXXVI. 134 German bureaucratism..and Muscovite 
diplomatists. 

t Bu reclely, burethely, adv. Obs. rare. [Of 


doubtful etymology and meaning: the form suggests 
OK. gcbyreJUce ‘ as it behoves, duly, conveniently', 
but it is not easy to connect this sense with first 
quot.] ? At random, heedlessly. 

1387 Trf.visa lligden Rolls Ser. VII. 427 In the whichc 
cytees Robert wentc burethely up and doun \ has situ vaga- 
bafur). c 1440 Gate. 4 Gator an ti. 21 (Jam.) AIs woundeef as 
he was, Sone buredcly he ras. 

Buregh, bureh, obs. ff. Borough. 

Bure^en, var. of Bergh v. Obs. to protect. 
Bureit, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Bury v. 
t Burel 1 . obs. cxc. /fist. Forms: ?3, 4-5 
borel, 4 7 burel, fborelle, burell, 6*7 burreli, 

S burail. [a. OF. burel (now bureau), a kind 
of cloth, dim. of burc , fern. ‘ coarse (? brown') 
woollen cloth, bay. baize’, of uncertain origin, re¬ 
ferred by Die/, l.ittre, and others to an adj. which 
appears in OF. as bit ire ‘dark brown ’late L. 
*burrcus . *burrius, f. J.. hurras red, commonly 
taken as ad. Gr. 7 tvpfths red. Cognate words to F. 
bare, buire, arc bomb, bar , It. bujo dark ; to buret, 
Sp. huricl. Pr. burel, red-brown; also Sp. buricl. 
Pg. } Pr. buret, coarse woollen cloth. See Bureau.] 

A coarse woollen cloth prob. originally of brown 
colour: cf. Baize) ; frieze ; a garment of this fabric ; 
(plain' clothing. 

<1300 K.Alis. 5475 The kyng .. dooth on a bold of a 
squyer. <1300 Pot. Soups 221 In a curlcl of burel. < 1386 
Chaucer U ife's Pro/. 356 If 1 be gay sire >hrewc, I wol 
renne out, my borel \in 6 MSS ., Petv. hurclj for to dicwc. 
*483 Caxton G. de la 'Pour E ij, Of the valewe of one of 
her gownes.l. pourc pcple had had.l.ellys of hurelt or 
fry<e. 1600 Queen's Wardr. in Nichols Progr. Q. /://-. , 
III. 511 Item, towe remnants of blacke burreli, conteynmge | 
tath together 12 yeardcs. 1720 Slmo's Surv. led. Strype 
1754 I. hi. v. 579 1 BureL, or Cloth-listed, according to the 
Constitution made for Breadth of cloth. Ibid. 11 . v. x. 286/2 
Cloth ought to have been two Ells wide from List to List j 
which was called Burrells. [1876 Rock Te.xt. Fa hr. vi. 65.] 
b. all rib. I 

a 1400 Eng. Gilds 351 Non ne shat make hurdle work, bill 
}ifhe be of ta flVaunchysc of the town. 

+ Bu*rel L \ Obs. rare— 1 . A spoke of a wheel. 

c 1325 Gloss It \ de Biblc.no. in Wright Uoc. 167 Mes les 
rays [hurtle-] de la charcttc F.n les moyans [in the nawes] 
untreceyte. 

Burel(l, var. of Bdrrkl a. Obs. lay, rude. 
Burely, obs. f. Burly. 

f Buret. Obs. [Cf. F. burnt 1 stuff that’s halfc 
silke. and halfc worsted* s Cotgr. ; but this may 
be a dim. of bare.] (See quot.) 

1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 36 Bures and Burets Stuff, per too 
Weight. 

Burette biure t . Also in 5 buret, buyret. 
[a. F. burette small vase, dim. of bn ire vase for 
liquors. (In sense 2 of recent adoption.)] 

+ 1 . ‘A little cruet, violl, or boiile for oyle. or 
\incgar’ (Cotgr.). 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 198/1 Beryng a huyret of oyle. 

2 . A graduated glass lube for measuring small 
quantities of liquid. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 25 Burette, an instrument in chem¬ 
istry, invented by M. Gay-Lussac. Ibid. The burette, .is a 
very useful instrument, .where the value..of acids, alkalies 
..etc. has to be quickly and correctly ascertained. 1882 
Vines Sachs' Rot. 686 A glass tube bent downwards, which 
. .terminates in a burette. 

I! Burg b?( , rg. bii-ug, also bi>jg\ [WGer. burg 
(whence late L. burg us), an earlier form of the 
word which has become borough in Knglish.] 
Occasionally applied by historians to a fortress 
(Borough 1) or a walled town (Borough 2) of 
early and mediaeval limes, so as to exclude the 
later notions connected with burgh , borough . See 
Borough 3. Also comb, burg-ward (sec qnot.) 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Su/p., Burgvtard .. in middle age 
writers, the same with bulwark. The name is also extended 
to the town, and even the country ataot such a fortress. 
1859 Merivai.e Font. Emp. (1865) VII. Ivi. 104 The fierce 
warriors of the north, Romans only in name .. now fell 
without remorse 00 the burgs and colonics. 1864 Kingsley 
Rom. <$* Tent. 219 The monk who guarded the relics of the | 
saint within the walled burg. 1876 MoRRts Sigurd 111. 172 
And there is the burg of Brynhild, the white-walled house 
and long. 

Burg, obs. f. Borough ; var. of Broch. 

Burgade, obs. form of Bourgade. 

Burgage (bvugccl^). Last*. Also 4 b or gage, 
[ad. med.L. burghgiam (OF. hour gage), f. burg-us 
(see prec. and Borough) + -agium.] 

1 . A tenure wherehy lands or tenements in cities 
and towns were held of the king or other lord, for 
a certain yearly rent. 

In Scotland, that tenure by which the properly in royal 
burghs is held under the crown, proprietors being liable to 
the (nominal) service of watching and warding; or, as it is 
commonly termed, ‘ service of burgh, used and wont \ 

1502 Gt. Charter in A mold's Citron. (1811) 219 Yf ani holdc 
of vs bi feefermc or bi socage or burgage. 1602 Fulbeckk 
1st Pi. Parallel 21 Burgage, is where the tenants of an 
auncicnl borough, do hold lands within the Borough of the 
King or some other person. 1676 B. \V[illis 1 Man. Goldstn. 

71 The said Tenements and Rents be held of Us in Free 
Burgage. 1768 Blackstonf. Comm. II. 82 Tenure in bur¬ 
gage is.. where the king or other person is lord of an undent 


borough, in which the tenements are held by a rent certain. 
1863 11 . Cox Instil. 1. viii. 94 The more ancient [boroughs] 
hold their lands in burgage, 
b. cl lift. = in burgage. 

1868 Act 31 Cf 32 Viet. ci. § ro2 (Referring to Scotland) 
Seised in any lands held burgage. 

t 2 . A freehold property in a borough ; also, a 
house or other property held by burgage tenure. 

[1292 Britton mi. ii. § 10 Boorgage est tenement de cite 
on de bourg, ou de autre lu privilegie par nous.1 1362 
I .angl. P. PI. A. nt. 77 pei timbredc not so bye, Ne boujtc 
none Borgages. 1538 Lklaso ltin. IV. 117 A. B. of Lich¬ 
field gave.. certaine Free Burgages in the Towne for to 
sett this House on. 1609 Skene Reg. Mai. 121 Gif anc 
bond man of ane Karle. .comes to ane borgn, and buyes to 
himselfe, ane burgage, and dwellcs in that burgage ane 
zeare. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xiii. 40 The 
right [to the elective franchise] sprang from the tenure of 
certain freehold lands or burgages within the borough. 

3 . At trib. and Comb., as burgage-hohicr, -holding. 
- house , - hind\ -tenant, -tenement, -tenure. 

1835 Blailr.o. Mag. XXXV. 975 A check to the abuses of 
the 'burgage aristocracy. 1748 Lond. Mag. 32 The two 
Representatives [of Aldtarough, Suffolk] are chosen by the 
Majority of the "Burgage-holders. 1754 Erskine Print. 
Sc. Lav 1 i8oq) 151 ’Burgage-holding is that by which 
borougbs-royal hold of the sovereign. 1710 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 47004 Two "Burgage Houses or Tenements. 1586 
Fkknk lilaz. Gen trie 107 If he were possessed, .of "burgage 
lands. 1819 Mackintosh Part. Suffrage Wks. 1846 III. 213 
I11 the reign of Edward the First..the members..for cities 
and towns [were chosen! by freemen, "burgage tenants, 
householders or freeholders. 1876 Digby Real Prop. 1. ii. 
§ 3. 48 An important class of socage tenants..who held 
lands of lords by this tenure in towns .. had obtained the 
distinctive name of burgage tenants. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth III. 321, I will change .. thy "burgage tenement for 
an liundred-pomid-land to maintain thy rank withaL 1523 
l iTZMERn. Sum-. 12 Dyuers tenures, .as. .cscuagc, socage., 
burgage tenures. 1810 in Rtsdon’s Sinv. Devon 402 The 
borough, .is held, in burgage tenure. 

t Burgaine, Obs. rare- 1 . - Bargain sb$ 

1608 Nor den Surr. Dial. 208 The fruite .. baue made in 
some little Farmes (or as they call them in those parts [S. & 
W.p Burgaines, a tnnne, two, three, fuure, of Sydcr. 

Burgal, obs. f. Burghal. 

Bur gall 1 [Cf. Bergle.] (See quot.) 

i860 1 iARTLF.tr Diet. .Inter., Burgall <Ctenolabrus cem- 
icus ), a small fish very common in New York .. The usual 
length is about six inches. Other names..are NiLiblcr,from 
its nibbling off the bait when thrown for other fishes, Blue 
Perch and Conner. 

Burgamot, obs. form of Bergamot. 
Burganet, var. of Burg ox et. 

Burgar, Burgas, obs. ft. Burgiier, Burgess. 
Burgard, obs. form of Bourgade. 

!l Burgau (l>7/rg<r. [Fr.] * The name of several 
univalve nacreous shells’ (Liltr£). 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sttfp., Burgau in natural history, 
the name of a large species of sea snail, of the lunar or 
round-mouthed kind; it is very beautifully lined with a 
coat, of the nature of the mother of pearl, and the artificers 
take this out, to use under the name of mother of pearl, 
though some call it after the name of the shell they take it 
from, borg.vudine. 1865 Morning Star May 20, Cormorants, 
with wings of mother of pearl and burgau. 

|| Burgau dine. [Fr.; ‘the Academy has bur- 
gandine ; the other Diets, burgaudint'' (Littre\] 
Mother-of-pearl made from the burgau shell. 

1753 [see Burgau]. 

t Burge, v. Obs. Shortened form of Bur¬ 
geon v. Hence Su rging vbl. sb. and ffl. a. 

1387 Trevisa lligden Rolls Ser. V. 263 Germania comcp 
of Germinare, pat is for to burge and bringc forb. 1398 - - 
Barth. De P. R. xvti. lxxv, Burgyngc pat firsle brekcboulc 
of]>e ro t e of an hcrbe..is calde ‘Germen’. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 40/1 A braunchc of an olyuc tree borgyne. 1523 
Fitzherb. Hush. § 135 It burges out of many braunchcs. 

Burgean t, -gen, -gyon, obs. IT. Burgeon sb. 
Burgee (biadg/*). Also burgie. [Etymology 
unknown: senses 1 and 2 may be unconnected.] 

X. A small tapered flag or pennant, three-cornered 
(or swallow-tailed), used by cutters, yachts, etc., 
generally as a distinguishing flag. 

1848 Blackio. Mag. LX 11 I. 87 She allowed her burgee to 
droop listlessly, flapping it against her mast. 1862 Loud. 
Ke:>. 16 Aug. 139 The Commodore ‘ makes * eight o'clock, and 
up go all the ensigns and burgees. 1884 G. C. Davies Nor¬ 
folk Broads xxxix. 294 A pretty burgee was selected as a 
distinguishing flag. 

2 . A kind of small coal suitable for burning in 
the furnaces of engines. 

1867 Simmonos Commercial Diet., Burgle falsoin sense 1]. 

Burgeis, -emott, obs. ff. Burgess, Bergamot. 
Burgenet, obs. form of Burgonet. 

Burgeois, -se, -sie, obs. forms of Bourgeois, 
Burgess, and Burgessy. 

Burgeon (b^ud.^on), sb. Forms: 3 burjon, 4 
bor-, burioun, -ion, -ioyn, -gean, borgun, 4-7 
burgon, 5 bergyng, burgyon, 6 burgeant, 
-gine, burryon, 7-9 bourgeon, 4- burgeon. 
[ME. bor ion n, bar ion a, -jon, a. OFr. bor-, burjon, 
mod.Fr. bourgeon, of uncertain etymology. (Diez 
suggests its derivation from OHG. burjan to raise, 
to hold up.) The sb. and its derived vb. seem to 
have died ouL in ordinary and even in poetic use 
before the 18th c., but to have survived as tech¬ 
nical terms in gardening, in the 19th c. they 
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have been revived in poetry; the use of the sb. in 
ZooL corresponds to that of mod.F. bourgeon.] 

1 . A swelling bud, n young shoot of a plant. 
Now only poet, b. ZooL A 'bud 1 or reproduc¬ 
tive germ of a zoophyte. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10735 Quilk o paim pat bar burjon {GStt. 
burioun] Suld spus hat mai. 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 10 The 
treis begoti'th to ma Burgeonys. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 
ir84o) 56 To sc burgyons on a dede drye stok. 1577 Ik 
Gooof. // eresback's Hush. (1586^ 81 Thesette must he. .full 
ofknottesand jointes, and many little burgeons. 1601 Hol¬ 
land Pliny I.476 The Vine in her eies and burgeons. 1753 
Chambers CycL Supp., Burgeon, in gardening, a knot or 
button put forth by the branch of a tree in the spring. 1836 
Todd CycL Anat. 4 Pftys. 1 .129/2 The parent..throws out 
burgeons or buds from its surface. 1876 Swinburne Ercchth. 
1170 Bounteous with, .burgeon of birth. 

2 -fig. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter 513 My lare. .make to be grene 
in 30U the burioyns of vertus. 1577 Harrison England in. 
xiv. (1878) 11. 01 Nascad originall burgeant of the kings of 
Essex, 1655-60 Stanley//*/. Chaldaick Philos. (1701)11/2 
The bourgeons even of ill matter are beneficial and good. 

+ 3 . transf A slight swelling or pimple. Ohs. 
1597 Lowe Chirttrg. (1634) 83 Furuncle is a tumor pro¬ 
create of the like humor, as the hurgens of the face. 

Burgeon (bzrid^an), v . Forms : 4 borgoune, 
buriouue, -wne, 4-5 burion, 4-6 burgone, 
-own, -oyne, -yn(e, 5 burryu, 6 borgeon, 4-7 
burgen(e, 5-7 burgein e (also poet, in 9), -in(e, 
-inne, -ion(e, bourgen(e, 7-9 bourgeon, 4- 
burgeon, [f. prcc. sb. Cf. F. bourgeonner.] 

1 , intr. To bud or sprout ; to begin to grow. 
C13Z5 E. E. Allit. P. B. 1042 pay borgoune/ & beres 

blontez ful fayTe. 1382 Wyclif A umb. xvii. 8 The 3crde of 
Aaron..hadde buriowned. 1483 Caxton Gold. Lee. 391/3 
To burgeue and bryngc forth fruyte more plentcously. 1584 
Peele Arraignm. Paris i. iii. (1829) 10 The watery flowers 
burgen all in ranks. t6$o Bp. Hall Balm Gil. 79 When the 
Sun returnes.. it burgens out afresh. 1721 Bailey, Burgeon, 
to grow big about or gross, to bud forth. 1775 Ash, Bur¬ 
gein, Burgeon (v. intr. obsolete). 1810 Scott Lady of L. 
n. xix, Earth lend it sap anew, Gaily to bourgeon, and 
broadly to grow. 1814 Cary Dante <Chandos' 209 Our 
plants then burgein. 1850 Tennyson hi Mem. cxv. 2. 

b. transf. Of the limbs or appendages of ani¬ 
mals. Formerly also of animals and diseases. 

1382 Wyclif Lev. xiii. 29 Man or woninian, in whos heed 
or beerde boriouneth a lepre. 1536 Belli:nden Cron. Scot. 
(1821) II. 326 Thir eddaris..burgeon with mair plentuous 
nowmer than evir was sene. 1566 Adlington Apulcins 31, 

1 perccavcd a plume feathers did burgen out. 1774 (’.old- 
smith Xat. Hist. (1862) ll.i. ii. 380 Two small feet are seen 
beginning to bourgeon near the tail. 1827 Scott Xa foie on 
(1835) II. 390 A hydra whose heads bourgeoned. .as fast as 
they were cut off. 

c. fig. To bud, burst forth ; to grew, flourish. 

1382 Wyclif Prov. xiv. u The tabernnclis of rijtwis men 

sha! burioune. 1531 Elyot Gera. 1. xiii. (1S83) I. 132 Learn¬ 
ing .. sowen. in a childe .. springeth and burgeneth. 1641 
Milton Animadv. (1651) 195 The Prelatism of Episcopacy 
.. began then to burgeon. 1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. 
in. i. 33 Beneath whose fragrant dews all tender thoughts 
Might bud and burgeon. 

2 . irans. To shoot out, put forth as buds. Also 
with out , forth. Also transf. and fig. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. iii. 18 It shat buriown to thee thomes 
and brembles, c 1400 Beryn 692 The busshis burgyn out 
blosomis, & flouris. 1596 Lodge Marg. Amer. 22 Love 
. .had newe burgend his wings, c 1820 Surtees in Taylor 
/.t/W 1852) 288 This goodly graft. .bourgeon’d forth its flowers 
and leaf. 

Burgeoned (biVid^nd), ppl. a. [f. Burgeon 
sb. + -ED-.] Furnished or covered with buds. 
Burgeoning (bzEidsonig), vbl. sb. [f. Bur¬ 
geon v. + -TNG 1 .] 

1 . The actior^of budding or sprouting ; alsoyf^. 
c 1400 Primer in Masked Mon. Bit. II. 24 Thou 3eldist 
with hooly buriownynge. 1616 Markham Countr. Farm 
m. xlvi. 401 It keepeth the tree from growing and rising, 
which is the same that we call bourgenmg. 1878 B. Taylor 
Delegation 11. v. 91 April burgeoning of sunny locks. 

f 2 . concr. A bud, a growing shoot, a branch; 
also transf offspring. Obs . 

<21340 Hampole Psalter 513 As rayne on herbe, and as 
droppis on burionyngis. 1382 Wyclif Matt, xxiii. 33 ?ee 
.. frnytis, or burhnvnyngus , of eddris. 1618 ShepA. KaL 
(1656 xlvii, Thou ugly beast, Which of the Wines the bur* 
genings doth eat. 

Bu rgeoning, ppl- a. [f. Burgeon v. + -ing 2.] 
That buds or sprouts. 

1382 Wyclif lYisd. xix. 7 A buriounende feeld. 1635 
Heywood Hierarch. 111. 150 It is still grecne and burgeon¬ 
ing. 1886 Standard 17 M|iy, Sitting on bench and chair 
under the burgeoning trees. 

Burgermeester, -meiater = Burgomaster. 
Burger, -ship : see Burgher, -ship. 
f Bu’rgery. Obs. rare. = Burgage or Burohal. 

1832 T. Allen Hist. Yorksh. If I. 8 The sum fixed, .con¬ 
tinued to be paid .. under the designation of burgery rents. 

Burges, Burgeship: see Bruges, Burgess- 
ship. 

Burgesie, -eosie, obs. fif. Burgessy. 

Burgess (biJ-jd^es),^. Forms: 3-5 burgeis, 
-eys, borgeis, -eys, -es, 3-7 burges, (4 bur- 
gas(e, buries, -eys, ?boryeis), 4-5 bourgeis, 
-eys, (burias, -jase, -iays, 5 burgens, bergeys), 
5-6 burgeois(e, 5- bixrgess. In ME. the pi. 
VoL. 1 . 


was generally the same as the sing., as still in F. 
bourgeois. [ME. burgeis, a. OF. b urge is late L. 
burgen sis : see Bourgeois.] 

1 . An inhabitant of a borough ; strictly, one 
possessing full municipal rights; a citizen, free¬ 
man of a borough. 

<21225 Auer. B. 168 Hit is beggares rihte uorte beren 
bagge on bac *. & burgeises for to beren purses. 1297 R. 
Glouc. 540 The borgeis anon The 3ates made a}en him. 
c 1340 Ayenb. 162 Ane yougne boryeis and ane newene 
knt3t .. be borgeys wylnep to chapfari. c 1380 Sir Per umb. 
444 At Perigot tch was y-bore 1 a borgeys dude me gete. 
c 1420 Sir A mad ace xxv, Mony a riche burias. c 153a 
Ld. Berners It non 560 He logyd in a notable burgesse 
bowse. 1571 Jmls. Ho. Commons 1 . 84 The Bill for the 
Validity of Burgesses non rcsiant. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 
243 Every Burgess at age .. hath power to trade, and 
bear office, in the City. 1727 Swift Poison. E. Curll 
Wks. 1755 HI. 1. 150 AU persons of honour, lords spiritual 
and temporal, gentry, burgesses and commonalty. 1862 
Municip. Corp. Act 45-6 / 'id. 1 . § 7 In this Act Burgess 
includes Citizen. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scot. n. i.\. 288 
In every burgh of Scotland, schools have been founded for 
instructing the children of Burgesses. 

b. spec. One elected to represent his fcllow- 
citizens in parliament; the member of parliament 
for a borough, corporate town, or university. 
Now only technical and Ilist. The same term 
was used in some of the American colonies as 
Virginia to denote the representatives sent by the 
towns to the legislative body, which was called 
the * House of Burgesses \ 

1472 J. Paston in Lett. 701 III. 55 Thcr lx: a doscyn 
townys in lnglond that chesse no Ixnrgeys,* whyche ought 
to do. 1554 jmls. Ho. Commous I. 29 Examine the case of 
Mr. Foster, Burgess elect. 1648 Art. Peace xvii. in Mil- 
ton’s fYks.ii 851 II, The said Citizens, .shall be enabled.. lu 
choose and return Burgesses into the same Parliament. 
1697 Blair in Perry Ilist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1 .18 In Elec¬ 
tions of Burgesses for the General Assembly, or in the 
choosing a speaker for the House of Pmrgesscs. 1702 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 3840/1 One of the Burgesses for the University. 
1863 1 1 . Cox Instit. 1. iii. 13 Writs addressed ♦, to cities and 
boroughs for sending burgesses. 

f 2 . spec. A magistrate or member of tbe govern¬ 
ing body of a town. Used as an official title (with 
varying signification" in certain English boroughs 
before the Municipal Reform Act of 1835. 

a 1300 C ursor M. 16060 Pilat salt, and him a-butte pe 
burges [7*. r. burgeises) o pe tun. 1483 Caxton Go//. Leg. 
113/1 The lmrgeyscs that were in their gownes and mantel- 
lis. .called their seruantes, 1591 Lambarde Arch. (1635V 38 
SherifTes. Coroners^ Hundreders, Burgesses, Serjeants, and 
Beadles, have their Courts within every their particular 
limits. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. led. 3 Burgesse, a head man 
of a towne. 1766 Entick Loudon IV. 401 There are also 
16 burgesses and their assistants, whose office, .resembles 
that of an alderman's deputy in I^ondon. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. II. 205 Belfast .. is., governed by a Sovereign and 
12 Burgesses. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. HI. 616 
He was welcomed at the North Gate [of Belfast, in 1690] 
by the magistrates and burgesses in their rol>cs of office. 

+ 3 . transf and fig. Said of a man or animal: 
Freeman, free denizen {of). Obs. 

1580 Sidney A readia (1622) 368 No other companions then 
the wild burgesses of the forrest. 1616 Be aum. & Fl. Gust. 
Country CLa Twenty years have I lived A burgess of the 
sea. G1630 in Rtsdon Sum. Dt-cote § 308 (1810)315 The 
deer securely stood, And walk'd a burgess of the wood. 

4 . a. attrib. 

1836 Penny CycL V. 207/2 An alphabetical list, to be called 
‘The Burgess List’, /bid. 197/2 The watchword of the 
burgess population. 1881 Macgregor Hist. Glasgow xi. 
97 The burgess class was subdivided into merchants and 
craftsmen. 

b. Comb., as j burgess-man, -wife ; also burgess- 
roll, the register or official list of burgesses in a 
borough; + burgess-ticket, a certificate of bur¬ 
gess-ship ; f burgess-town (see quoi.). 

1540 Sir W. Eure in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 15 A 
king, a bushop, a "burges man, armed in harness. 1836 
Penny CycL V. 208/1 To cause the ^burgess-roll to be made 
out in alphabetical lists of the burgesses. 1657 Colvil 
IVhig's Supplie. <1751 > 56 Beside ner loss of "burgess 
ticket- 1682 Wheler fount . Greece vi. 448 [It] was reckoned 
one of the.."Burgess-Towns of the Athenians. 1483 Cax¬ 
ton Cato Bvij, A good "bourgeys wyf and wel beloued of 
her hushond. c 1550 Scot. Poems 1 6th C. II. 192 With 
burges wifes they led their Hues. 

Birrgess, V. Sc. [f. prec.] To make a burgess, 
to admit to the freedom of a borough or burgh. 
Also ludicrously applied to rough practices sym¬ 
bolizing this. (See Jamieson.) 

Burgessdom (b^id^esd^m). [f. Burgess sb. 
+ -dom.] The body of burgesses ; burgess-ship. 
1668 in Smyth Bom. Family Coins (1856) 288 Robert 
Paulin having come to be sworn off the burgessdom. 1885 
J. Brown Bunyan 329 Fifty.three persons were at one stroke 
admitted to the burgessdom of the town. 

t Bu rgessing, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -TNG-J That lives as a burgess ; indwelling. 
1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Belig. Stoic xiv. (1685) 133 [In¬ 
fluence] no more sure than the Case hath upon tne Watch, 
or the Heavens upon its burgessing Angels. 

Burgess-ship (bzrjd^Jip). [see -ship,] 

1 . Tbe status and privileges of a burgess; 
the ‘ freedom ’ of a borough, citizenship. 

1467 Eng. Gilds 390 That no prentice haue his freedom of 
Burgesshippe. isSo North Plutarch 971 To some jof the 


Towns) he gave the right of Burgcsship of Rome. 1662 
Pei-ys Diary 30 Apr., The Mayor and burgesses did desire 
my acceptance of a burgess-ship. 1752 Carte Hist. Eng. 
111 . 333 A right of bur^essship tn that nlace. 1873 Morlev 
Rousseau I. 9 The position of burgess-ship. 

b. Jig. a rendering of ttoAJ rcv/ia in Phil. iii. 20. 
1612 R. Carpenter Soules Sent, cji Vour Burgeship is in 
heauen. 1656 Trapp Comm. Phil. iii. 20 Our civil conver¬ 
sation, or our burgess-ship, white we live by heaven's laws. 

f 2. ?The position of 'burgess* or member of 
parliament for a borough. Obs. 

1673 Vilmers (Dk. Buckhm.> lYhs. (17051 II. ji In the 
Election of his I.ordship to the same Burgcsship before. 
1695 in Sir J. Picton L'pool Muuic. Bee. <1883) 1 . 261 A 
vacancy was then here in the said Burgcsship. 

t Bu'rgessy- Obs. Forms: 4 borgeysye, 
6-7 burgesie, -coaie, -eoise, -eoisie, 7 bour 
gessy, S burghesio. [a. OF. borgeisie t mod.F. 
bourgeoisie ), f. borgeis Bourgeois, Burgess.] - prec. 

* 84 o Ayenb. 161 Mannes lyf itie )>e er|>c isnsc borgeysye. 
1586 T. B. La Priwattd. Er. Acad . 11589* 544 # Politic .. 
somtime signifieth a Burgesie. .the participation and enjoy¬ 
ing of the rights and privileges of a towne. 1636 E. I)acres 
tr. Mathiavet's Disc. Livy II. xxiii. 381 They . . hnnourd 
them [the PrivernntcsJ with all the priviledges of their 
Bourgessie. 1700 SouTiirRNn late Capua 1. i, The riti/ens 
of Rome ami Capua Enjoying common rights of burghe-ie. 
Burgeys, obs. form of Burgess. 
t Bu'rgeyse. Obs. Also 5 buriays, bur 
ioyse, burgoyze, -oise. [a. OF. burgeise, fern, of 
burgeis : see Burgess.] The wife of a burgess; 
a female citizen. 

c 145° Hut. de la Tour (18681 12 A worth! burgoyze, a 
good woman. Ibid. 138 A biirioyse, a riche woman. 1483 
Caxton Cato C »v, The hushond of the sayd burgeyse. 

Burgh ^bt^ro). Sc. Forms : 4 bureh. 5 bwreh, 
6 brueli, brughe, browght, bureht, 7 bourgh, 
burrow, brught, 8-9 brugh, 6- burgh. [Var. 
of Borough; obs. in ordinary Eng. use since 
17th c., but continued in Scotland, and now 
always used instead of borough when a Scotch 
town is referred to. The form brugh is found in 
Burns and other writers of rustic dialect.] 

1 . Originally =* Borough ; now restricted to de¬ 
note a town in Scotland possessing a charter. 
(The earlier English instances will be found under 
Borough ; the examples given here are all Scottish.) 

There are three clasps of burghs, viz. Royal burghs, the 
charter uf which is derived from the king, Burgh of re¬ 
gality ami Burgh of barony, having their charters respec¬ 
tively from a lord of regality and from a baron. (iriginaily 
only the royal burghs >ent representatives to Parliament. 

1375 Bakiuk r Bruce w. 213 In burch 1 wLi wcill 1 suld 
de. <‘1425 WvNrous Cron. vi. xi. 31 pc Bwreh of Jeru¬ 
salem. <-1505 Dlnuar Ely ting 201 Thow held the 5 urcht 
lang with ane borrowii goun. 1566 Knox Hist. Ref W ks. 
1846 I. 99 The Commisidunaris of browghtis. 1597 Acts 
fames l 7 <1814' 148 «Jam. To erect ane vniuersitie within 
the said brughe. 1609 Skene Beg. Maj. 119 The 1 .awes and 
Const it vt ions of Bvrghs. a 1670^ Spalding Troub, Chits. / 
(1829' 74 The body of puritan ministers of the burrows of 
Scotland. 1732 69 De Foe, etc. TonrGt. Brit. IV. 4s There 
are three Sorts of Burghs; viz. Burghs Royal, Burghs of 
Regality, and Burghs of Barony. 1785 Burns Authors 
Earnest Cry and Pr. i, Ve Knights an' Squires, Wha repre¬ 
sent our brughs an' shires. 1828 Scott /•'. M. Perth 1 . 60 
The right of hunting and sporting over the lands of the 
burgh. 1846 M c Cl*llocii Acc. Brit. Empire 1854 11 . 371 
In burghs, there is often a separate school for classics, 
b. Burgh and land : town and country. Sc. 
*5*3-75 Diurnal of Ocittrr. (1833) 81 Chargeing all our 
soucranes liegis alsweill to burgh as to land, rcgalitie as to 
royalilie, to address thame to come to Edinburgh. 1540 
Lynoesay Satyre 1795 Baith in bruch and land. 1634 46 
Row Hist . Kirk (1842 74 (Thcl whole body of this Realme 
both in brught and land. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxix, I 
glance like the wildfire through hrugh and through land, 
1827 — Surg. Dan. i, Within burgh, and not landward. 

2 . Used for borough : a. by Scotch writers in 
speaking of foreign towns; b. as an archaism, 
either poet, or Hist, (see Borough 6 a, Burg). 

1798 Canning AVjo Moral. 434 in Anti-jacobin 9 July 
(1852)219X111 each fair burgh, numerically free Shall choose 
its members by the Rule of Three. 1816 J. Scorr / ‘is. Paris 
(cd, 5) 274 The wars of the Normans.. made the inhabitants 
[of Paris} feel the necessity of an enclosure to preserve their 
burghs from the invasion. 1828 Carlyle For. Brr. 4 Cont. 
Misc , II. 118 The mere earthly burgh of Stratford-on-Avon. 

3 . aitrib. and comb., as burgh-moor, * school ; 
f burgh-lands, + burgh-roods, lands in a burgh 
or held by burgage tenure. 

c 1505 Dunbar Tun Mariit lYern. 338 And gottin 
his biggingis to my barne, & hie "burrow landis. 1513- 
5 Diurnal of Occurr. (1833) 296 Mr. Archibald Grab me* 
ous..in the v burrowmurc. c 1570 Leg. Bp. St. Andrews in 
Scot. Poems 16 th C. II. 317 Save ttta pure aikers of * borrow 
ruddis. 1864 A. M c Kay Hist. Kilmarnock 137 Such was 
the origin of the *l>urgh-school. 1876 Grant (title) History’ 
of the Burgh Schools in Scotland. 

Burgh, obs. form of Barrow sb.\ Borough, 
Burr sb . 1 ; var. of Broch. 

Burghal (bf>‘jgal), a. Also burgnl. [f. Burgh 
+ -al,J Of or pertaining to a burgh, borough, or 
municipal corporation; + burghal division, a 
portion (of land) of size suitable for a burgage 
tenement; cf. Borough 4. 

1591 Charter of fas. Yf, in A. M«Kay Hist. Kilmarnock 
(1864) 300 To assign his lands .. in whole or in part, into 
burghal divisions, for buildings or houses to be erected on 
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BURGHAL-PENNY. 


BURGLE. 


the same. 1839 W. Chambers Tour Holland 33/x These 
times of Amsterdam’s burgal glosy. 1847 National Cycl. 
691 The burgh warrant is a burghal or civic proceeding 
directed against foreign debtors. 1864 Burton Scot A br. 11. 
282 That old burghal community, .the Hanse Towns. 

t Bu’rghal-penny. Obs. English Law. 
Forms: 2 boreghal-, borghalpani, 4 burghal- 
penni, 5 borthalpeni. (Spurious forms only Ilist. 
and in Diets.: 7 brodehalpeny, -halfpeny, 
broodhalpeny, -halfepeny, broadhalfepenny, 
bordhalpeny, -halfpeny, 8-9 bordhalfpenny.) 
[Of uncertain form and meaning ; perh. f. burghal, 
or some other dcriv. of Borough, 4 Penny.] 

A municipal tax of some kind ; in ancient charters 
certain monasteries are exempted from paying it. 

Cowell's guess (quot. 1607) adopted by later writers, ap¬ 
pears tn be founded on an erroneous derivation. Apparently 
the word became obs. early in 15th c.; perhaps even long 
before that time, as the examples in the later charters may 
be merely repetitions of a conventional formula. 

rii77 Charier Hen. II (Waltham Abbey) in Dugdale 
Monastic on IL 14 Warda & Wardpani & Boreghalpani. 
£1190 Charter Rich. 1 (Waltham Abbey) ibid. II. 16 War- 
pani it borghalpani. 1355 Charter Edw. Ill 1 Pulton Priory) 
ibid. II. 827 Wardepeimy & Burghalpenny. 1414 Charter 
lien. V (Shene Prion*) wd. 1 .976 Averpeny, Hundredpeny 
& Borthalpeny [error for Bordhalpeny]. 

11607 Cowell Interpreter, Brodehalpeny commcth of 
the three Saxon words \l>ret a boord and (halved that is, 
for this or that cause..and \penning) it signifieth a tolle 
or custom for setting up of tables’or boords in a Faire 
or Market. 1641 Tenues de la Leg 42 Broodhalpeny. in 
some Copies Broodhalfepeny, that is, to be quit of a cer- 
taine custome, exacted for setting up of Tables or Boords 
in Faires .. At this day the freedome it selfe .. is called by 
the name of Broadhalfepenny. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Brodehalfpeny. 1664 Spklman Gloss., Bordhalpeny . 1670 

Blount Law Diet,, Berd-halfpetty. 1706 Phillies, Berd- 
halfpenny: so in Bailey, and mod. Diets.] 
f Bu/rghen, -3en, -hen, v. Obs. [app. in 
form a var. of Bergh v. (cf. burejen there quoted , 
but perhaps influenced in sense by Borrow 7/. 1 ] 
trans. To protect, save. 

c 1205 Lav. 8713 Cassibellaune wurhte ful swi 5 e to burden 
his Hue. a 1225 Juliana 26 }ct tu maht }ef |>ti wult bur- 
hen )?e seoluen. 

Burgh-english, obs. f. Borough-English. 
Burgher (hv'jgaj , sb. Also 6-7 burger, -ar, 
-or. [In 16th c. burger, a. early mod.G. or Du. 
burger citizen of a burg or fortified town; after¬ 
wards assimilated to Kng. burgh, Borough,] 

1 . An inhabitant of a burgh, borough, or cor¬ 
porate town ; a citizen. Chiellv used of con¬ 
tinental towns, but also of English boroughs, in a 
sense less technical than burgess . Now somewhat 
archaic. 

1568 (see Burchf.rsiup). 1590 Marlowe 2nd Pt. Tam- 
burl. v. i. 160 Go now, and bind the burghers, hand and 
foot. 1600 Shahs. Merck. V. 1. i. 10 Vour Argosies .. Like 
bigniorsand rich Burgers on the flood. 1660 R. Cokf. Poster 
4 Snbj. 186 A Burger who hath .. half a mark, let him pay 
a Peter-peny. 1698 in R. Holmes Bk. of Entries of Ponte• 
fract Corp. 233 The most able and sufficient Burgesse or 
Burgor inhabiting and residing in the said town. 1727 He 
For Eng Tradestn. xxvi. (1841) I. 265 The burgher’s wives 
of Horsham, go as fine as they do in other places. 1824 W. 
Irving T. Trav. I. 56 A rich burgher of Antwerp ..in a 
broad Flemish hat. <21842 Macaulay Armada 74 And 
the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. v, 288 The valiant 
burghers had already learned to grapple with the Dane. 
fig. 1619 Drayton Man Moon iR.i As those great 
burghers of the forest wild, The hart, the goat, 
b. atlrib. and comb. 

18x8 Scott llrt. Midi, xvixi, * I do not understand,* 
answered the burgher - magistrate, ‘ that the young man 
Butler's zeal Is of so inflammable a character. 4 1837 Carl- 
Vle Er. Rev. II. 1. viiL 56 Mark that queenlike burgher- 
woman. 1841 Spalding Italy It. 1 st. II. 170 Contests, 
in which one club of burgher-oligarchs successively dis¬ 
placed another. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. (1861) L 38 The 
burgher class controlled the government. 1873 Dixon Two 
Q ueens 111 . xm. iv. 20 Springing from a burgher stock. 
1878 Simpson Sch.^ SJtaks. I. 154 To show the inferiority 
of a burgher militia to professional soldiers in war. 

2 . A member of that section of the Scottish Se¬ 
cession Church, which upheld the lawfulness of 
the burgess oath : also attrib. See Antiburgiier. 

1766 J. Brown Hist. Seceders 67 The Anti-burghers .. 
persecuted their Burgher brethren with deposition and ex- 
communication. 1773 J. Smith Hist. Sk. Relief Ch. 41 The 
Burgher clergy maintained that it [the Synod) remained in 
their society, while the Antiburghers endeavoured to prove 
that they carried it away with them to Mr. Gibb’s manse. 
1861 Ra.msay Remits, (ed. 18) 18 John Brown, Burgher 
minister at Whitburn. ^ 1881 Masson Carlyle in Macm. 
Mag. XLV. 74 That Nonconforming communion, called 
the Burgher Seceders. 

3 . In Ceylon ; see quot. 

1807 CoRDtNER Ceylon (V.) Admitted by the Dutch to all 
the privilegesofeitizensunderthe denomination of Burghers. 
1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 457/r The descendants of Europeans 
of unmixed blood, and that race which has sprung from 
the intercourse of Europeans with the natives, are called 
Burghers. 

Hence Btrrgherage, Bu'rgherdom, Bu’rgher- 
hood, the body of burghers or citizens collectively. 

1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. I. m. iii.210 Baronage, Burgher- 
age, they were German mostly by blood, and by culture 
were wholly German. 1884 19M Cent. July 121 Voss the 
poet of burgherdom. *885 Harper's Mag. Feb. 413/2 As 
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the burgherhood enlarged, the assembly became a huge 
mob. 

Btrrgher, v. Sc. [f. the sb.] = Burgess v. 

1825 Ld. Cockburn Mem. i. 70 Being ‘ Burghered * or 
made to ‘ ride the Stang \ 

[Burgheristh. An incorrect spelling of btirh- 
riht 'borough-right,’ in Domesday (Taunton). 

In Domesday there are several instances of st for OE. At, 
as in radchenistres for rddcnihtas. Spelnian conjectured 
that it might b bn rgk-b recite Lurglary, and the word 
appears with erroneous explanation in many Law Diets,] 

Burghermaster ,bz>*rg3.imasL3J). rare. [Cf. 
Ger. biirgermeister.] = Burgomaster. 

1676 Loud. Gaz. No. 1089/3 The Burghermasters have 
empowred several Burghers and Merchants to raise a Sum 
of Money among themselves. 1738 G. Smith Curious Re/at. 
II. 445. All the Birds that are found here (in Greenland) 
can swim except one sort .. called Burgher masters. 1843 
S. Austin Rauhe's Hist. Ref, II. 523 A post we sometimes 
find occupied by a burghermaster. 

Burghership (bz 5 -jgoxftp\ [f. Burgher + 
-ship.] The rights and privileges of a burgher. 

1725 tr. Du pin’s Eecl.llist. 1 6th C, 1. v. i 83 Who had lost 
their Burghership for some great Crimes. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. I \. xvtii. 209 The rights both of burgher, 
ship and clanship were strictly enforced. 

b. Jig . (cf. Burgess-ship j b . 

1568 Covfrdalf. Bk. Death (‘ transl. out of High Dutch ’) 
xvi. < 1579 v 69 Our conuersation and burgership is in heauen. 

Burghesy, variant of Burgessy, Obs. 

Burghmaster, obs. form of Borougiima.ster. 

Burghmaster, incorrect spelling for bergh - 
master, B arm ASTER. In mod. Diets. 

Burgine, -gione, obs. forms of Burgeon. 

Burglar btrjghj). Also 6 burglour, burgh- 
lar, burgleyer, 7 burglare, -layer. [Found 
in AFr. in 16th c.: ad. Anglo-Lat. burglator 

13th c.), burgulator (:6th c.), altered form of 
burgator ,13th c.), perhaps f. the first clement of 
burgh-breche, tbe native Eng. term for burglary. 
The Anglo-Lat. verb burgu/arc (quasi ‘to burgle’) 
is recorded in 1354 ( Assis . 27 Edw. Ill, quoted 
in Reeves Ilist. Eng. l.aiv eel. Finlason II. 419). 
Tbe 13th c. AF. word for ‘burglar’, burgesour , 
bttrgeysour, is of obscure formation, but of the 
same ultimate origin. Tbe related Burglary is 
in legal AF. burglaric, in Anglo-Lat. burgaria, 
bnrgeria (early 13th c. f for which burglaria is 
found in 16th c. The origin of the intrusive /, 
in burglator, burglaria, and the corresponding 
Kng. forms, is not clear; but the notion of Lam- 
barde (15S1) and later writers that the ending -lar 
represents AF. ler-s, 1 aroint (:—L. la'lro, lafrd'uem 
thief, is contrary to the evidence. A ‘ burglator ’ 
or ‘ burgesour’ was not necessarily a ‘ latro ’; his 
object might be something else than plunder. 

No corresponding words are known in continental OF. or 
ined.L.; the rare OF. burger ‘ saccager, piller ’ iGodef.i, oc¬ 
curring in Gamier's I'ie de Saint Thomas, is unconnected, 
unless perhaps this sense of the word may be due to Ah’, 
influence.] 

1 . One who is guilty of burglary. 

l« 1268 Bracton De Legibus (Rolls ed.* 11 . 234 fo. 115 b, 
Murdritore.s & robbatores & burglatores. T1287 Elela 1. 
xvi. ted. 1685 p. 15) Tempus autem discemit prmdonetn a 
fure & a Burgatore. 1292 Bruton 1. xi, Dc Burgeysours. 

. .Tenoms a burgesours trestouzeeux, qi felounousement en 
tens de pcs brusent eglises, ou autri mesouns, 011 murs 011 
portes dc nos citez ou de nos burgs. 1516 in Fitzherbcrt 
Graunde Abridgement 268 b, Burglcrs sont ceux que en- 
trent mesons ou eglises al entem de inbloier beins. J 1541 
tr. Eitzherbert’s New Bk. Jnstyees 125 b, Burg lours arc pro¬ 
perly such as felonously in y* tyme of peace breke any 
house, church, etc. 1581 Lamrarde liiren. 1. xxi. 221 A 
Burglour whom Britton calleth a Burgessor. .that by night 
breaketh into a house, wyih intent to Robl»e, Kill or doe 
other Felonie [ed. 1582 has burglour, burglar \ 1588 burgh- 
tar passim], 1599 Broughton's Lett. v. 15 In Moses law he 
that had slain* a Burgleyer by night had been guiltles. 
1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xv. 358 A common burglayer will 
passe by quietly things that lie open. 1682 Loud. Gaz. No. 
1768/4 This.day were apprehended..two persons suspected 
lobe notorious Burglars and Robbers. 1769 Blackstone 
Comm. IV. 224 The definition of a burglar, as given us by 
sir Edward Coke, is, ‘he that by night breaketh and 
entreth into a mansion-house, with intent to commit a 
felony’, i860 G. K. I’acat. Tour 140 Still the thing looks 
well, and might .. prevent a particularly conscientious 
burglar from breaking in. 

2 . Comb., as burglar-alarm, -season ; also bur¬ 
glar-proof adj. 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 93/2 Bells, * Burglar Alarms, 
Lightning Conductors. 188a Daily Xews 24 May 7/6 Stock 
of second-hand Fire-and-* Burglar-proof Safes. 1886 Pall 
Mall G. 4 Sept. 3/2 The ’burglar season has set in. 

t Bu*rglarer. Obs. Also 7 burglerer. [f. 
BL T RGLAn-Y + -er L] = prec. 

1598 Kitchin Courts Leet (1675) 17 Burglarers are lhose, 
which in time of Peace break Houses, etc. 1606 Earl 
Northampton in True and Perf Relat. Gg ija, Ccrtaine 
Burglerers that robbed his owne house. 1664 Butler llud. 
11. i. 417 Love is a Burglarer, a Felon. 1704 Luttrell Brief 
Ret. (1857) 499 A reward for apprehending burglarers. 

tBtrrglarily, adv. Obs. [f. Burglary + -ly -.] 
After the manner of burglar)’; burglariously. 

1533 Act 24 Hen. VIIf v, Euill disposed person or per. 
sons, .attempting to murder, rob, or burglarily to breake 
mansion houses. 


Burglarious (bi 5 jg]e»ws), a. [f. Burglary 
+ -OUS. C(. felonious.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to burglar)’; addicted to 
burglary; involving the guilt of burglar)*. 

1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 226 All these entries have 
been adjudged burglarious, though there was no actual 
breaking. 1807 Svd. Smith Plymley's Lett, iv. The larcen¬ 
ous and burglarious world. z8za Byron IVerner 11. i. 26 
This burglarious, larcenous felony. 

2 . Burglar-like. 

1859 Thackeray Virgin. Ixxxix, The daring and burgla¬ 
rious capture of two forts of which he forced the doors. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Er. 1 A burglarious stream of fog creeping 
in..through the key-hole. 

Hence Bnrgla*riously adv. 

1807 Opie Leet. Art 111. (1848) tit Burglariously entered 
the Temple of Fame by the window. 1883 Law Rep. XL 
Queen's B. 588 The plaintiff’s dwetling-house .. was bur¬ 
glariously entered. 

Burglarize .b^uglaraiz), v. U.S. [f. Bur¬ 
glar + -Ize.] trans. To rob burglariously; to 
break into by violence for the purpose of theft. 

1883 Talmage in Chr. Globe 13 Sept. 829/2 The man who 
had a contempt for a petty theft will burglarise the wheat- 
bin of a nation. 1884 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 7 Feb. 1 The 
house of John Fuller was burglarized on Wednesday night. 

t Bu’rglarly, adv. Obs. In 5-6 burgularlie, 
6 burghlarlie. [f. Burglar 4 -ly -.] After the 
manner of a burglar. 

(1495 Act II Hen. I’ll, lix. Pream., Intendyng burgu- 
larie (-lie) and feloniously to have broken the hous of your 
sekl SuhgetJ. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, v, Their dwellynge 
house, whiche the same euyl doers shuld attempt burgu¬ 
larlie to break by night. 1581 LAMOARnE Eiren. 11. vii. (1588' 
291 He robbeth him Burghlarlie in the night season. 

Burglary 1 by jglari . Also 6 burgulary, 
6-7 burglarie, burgblarie. [see Burglar.] 

The crime of breaking by night into a house with 
intent to commit felony. Also atlrib. 

(1199-1x16 Assize A'. John in Plaeit. Abbrrv. 68 De bur- 
garia & aliis latrociniis. .De Burgeria & de ligaiura & aliis 
latrociniis. . 1516 in Filzhepbert Graunde Abridgement 
268 b, Que il vient a son meson de faire burglarie.] 1532-3 
Act 24 Hen. VIII, v, Any suche persoune, so attemptinge 
to commute suche murder or burgulary. 1581 Lambarof. 
Eiren. 11. vii. 11588'262 Burgblarie is the theft done by 
entrie into a dwelling house, a 1603 L Cartwright Con. 
fut.Rhem. N. T. (1618) 558 How like burglary theeues they 
break open all dores. 1649 Seloen Laws Eng. t. xl. (1739) 
63 Burning of woods was finable, .but Burglary was Felony. 
1679 Jesuites Ghostly Ways 3 Wounded his creditor, Hugh 
Hare, a Gentleman of the Temple, by committing burglary. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. tv. xvi. 226 Neither fan burglary 
be committed in a tent or booth erected in a market or fair. 
a 1843 Southfy Nondescr. vi, There is a maggot there, .it 
is his house, His castle .. oh commit not burglar)*! 1855 
Wharton Crinr. Law V. S. 598 Burglary is the breaking 
and entering the dwelling-house of another in the night. 
Ibid. 611 The breaking and entering must be in the night, 
b. As an act: A felonious breaking into a house. 
1609 W. Barlow Anssv. Nameless Cath. 308 The second 
comnung of Christ is resembled to a theeues burghlarie. 
1712 in Maidment’s Sc. Pasquils 438 Like fearful women 
in burglaries they generally add bloodshed to theft. Mo*l. 
The season for burglaries has commenced. 

C. fig. 

1636 Fitz-gfffrey Blessed Birthday (i88i> 155 To breake 
into Gods sealed secresie, This is .. bold burglary, a 1677 
Barrow Serm. I. xxi. (R.) To break open the closet of a 
man’s breast, .may well be deemed a worse sort of burglary 
.. than to break open doors. 

t Birrglary Obs. [As if ad. L. burgldrius, 
ail. AF. Furgler.] — Burglar. 

1 S33"4 Aet 24 Hen. IT 11 , iii, Diuers and many great 
arrant robbers, murderers, bulglaries (j/V) and felons. 1624 
T. Taylor Tii'oSerm. ii. 9 With what severity are the lawes 
executed upon Burglaries, that breake into mens houses, to 
rob and spoile? 1651 W. G. tr. CouvCs lust. 88 Murderers, 
Robbers, or Burglaries. • 

Hence + Bu rglary v. Obs . 

1598 Florio, Robbachiare, to filch, to pilfer..toburglaric. 

Burglayer, obs. form of Burglar. 

II Bu’rgle, sb. [Pers. Imrghul 1 hie moncle, 

gruau’. Zenker.] (See quot.) 

1764 Harmer Obserr. vu. iv. 147 Burgle is wheat boiled, 
then bruised by a mill, so as to take the husk off, then dryed 
and kept for use. 

Burgle (brJ-jgT, v. colloq. or humorous. [A 
back-formation from Burglar, of very recent ap¬ 
pearance, though English law-Latin (1354) had 
a verb burguHire of same meaning.] 

a. intr. To follow the occupation of a burglar, 
b. trans. To break feloniously into the house of; 
to steal or rob burglariously. 

187a M. Collins Pr. Clarice I. iv. 63 The burglar who at¬ 
tempted to enter that room would never burgle again. 1874 
Standard 14 Nov. 3 New words with which the American 
vocabulary has lately been enriched ; ‘to burgle*, meaning to 
injure a person by breaking into his or her house. 1884 
B/actev. Mag. 513/2, I burgled myself again in the night. 

Hence BuTgled ppl. a., and Bu’rgling vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1880 Daily News 28 Oct. 5/3 Treachery seems to have 
been developed even in burgling circles. 1884 C. Dickens 
Diet. Loud. 28/3 A gentleman of the burgling persuasion. 
1885 Graphic 14 Feb. 151/1 After the ‘burgling’ is com- 
pleted. 1886 Phf.lps Burglars in Par. vii. 117 * Oh*, said 
the mistress of the burgled cottage. .to the policeman. 

Burgleyer, obs. form of Burglar. 
Burgomaeke, variant of Bergomask. 
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BURIAL-GROUND. 


Burgomaster (b£ug0ma:st3j). Also 67 
bourgomaster. [ad. Du. burgemctsUr, after Eng. 
Master ; see also Burgher-, Boroughmaster.] 

1 . The chief magistrate of a Dutch or Flemish 
town, nearly corresponding to the mayor in Eng¬ 
land. Often used loosely for any member of the 
governing body of a foreign municipality. Also 
for Borough-master, as an official title in certain 
English boroughs. 

1592 Nashe P. PcntU'sse (18421 69 The beare beeing 
chicfe burgomaster of all the beastes vnder the Ivon. 1596 
Shaks. 1 lien. IV , it. i. 84, I am ioyned with.. Burgo¬ 
masters, and great Oneyers, such as can holde in. <*1598 
Hakluyt Voy. I. 157 Eucry of the foresayd cities sent 011c 
of their burgomasters vnto the townc of Hage in Holland. 
1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4350/1 The .. Freeholders, Burgomas¬ 
ters, and other Inhabitants, of the ancient Borough of 
Cricklade. c 1710 Addison (J.) They chuse their councils 
and burgomasters out of the burgeois, as in the other 
governments of Switzerland. 1779 Johnson Boerhaave 
Wks. IV. 356 The only daughter of a burgo-master of 
Leyden. 1864 Kirk C/ias. Botd II. iv. i. 220 The Burgo¬ 
masters were, .employed in strengthening the defences, 

2 . A species of gull {Larus gtaucus). 

1678 Kay Witlughoy*s Ornith. 349 The Great grey Gull.. 
called at Amsterdam the Burgomaster of Groenland. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp., Burgomaster of Greenland. .a whim¬ 
sical name given by the Dutch sailors to a species of .. sea 
gull. 1857 Kane Grinnell E.xp. xvi. (1856' 124 The birds, 
too, were back with us .. the Ivory gull, the Burgomaster, 
and the tern. 1883 tr. Xordenskibld's Voy. Vega 43. 

Burgone, obs. form of Burgeon. 
t Burgonet s bf>’Jg6net). Obs. exc. Ilist. Also 
6 burguenet, (burgant), 6-7 burgenet, 6-9 
burganet, 9 bourginot, -goinette. [ad. OF. 
bourguignottc, app. f. Bourgogne Burgundy.] 
a. A very light casque, or steel cap, for Ihc 
use of the infantry, especially pikemen. b. A 
helmet with a visor, so fitted to the gorget or 
neck-piece, that the head could be turned without 
exposing the neck. 

[1598 Barket rheor. IVarres Gloss. 249 Burgonet, a 
French word, is a certaine kind of head-peete, either for 
foote or horsemen, couering the head, and part of the face 
and cheeke.] 

1563-87 Foxe A. 9- -I/-' 1596) 1083 h, I was page to a foot¬ 
man, carying after him his pike and burganet. 1570 87 
Holinsheo Scot.Chron. (18061 11 . 255 llis burguenet beaten 
into his head. 1592 Greene Upst.Court. Wks. Grosavt XI. 
235 With Burgants to resist the stroke of a Hattleaxc. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vm. v. (1632) 407 On their heads 
they all wore guilt Burgcnets. 1796 Southey Joan vn. 
296 A massy burgonet. .helming his head. 1825 Wifff.K 
Tasso vn. xc, The glistening burganet that veils His brows. 
1834 PlanchY: Brit. Costume 280 A morion and bourginot 
of the same period. 1852 D. Mojr Tomb de Bruce v, In 
the hall hung the target and hurgonet rusting. 

Jig. 1606 Siiaks. Ant. <y Cl. 1. v. 24 [Antony 1 The demy 
Atlas of this Earth, the Arme And Burganet of men. 
BurgOO (brjg/ 7 *). [Derivation unknown. 
Connexion with dial, burgot (Marshall, Xorfolk\ bur - 
good (Hall.', yeast, has been conjectured. The spelling 
bnrgout (Craig 1847) appears to be due to his notion that 
the word was Fr.] 

A thick oatmeal gruel or porridge used chiefly 
by seamen ; loblolly. 

1750 Ellis Country llottsciv . 206 »E. D. S.) Whole greets 
(grits) boiled in water till they burst, and then mixt with 
butter, and so eaten with spoons, which [was] formerly 
called loblolly, now burgoo. 1753 Cm ambers Cyel. Supp. 
Burgoo , a sea*faring dish. 1825 Knapp & Balow. „\Vw- 
gate Cat. 111 .489/1 Burgoo of as good a quality as the barley. 
1863 Sala ('apt. Dang. II. i. 15 [He] had the best Beef and 
Burgoo at the Skipper’s table. 

comb. 1833 Marry at P. Simple x.xxiii, Mark my words, 
you burgoo-eating, .trowscrs-scrubbing son of a bitch 1 
Burgor, var. of Burgher. 

Burgown, burgoyn, obs. ff. of Burgeon. 
Burgoyze, var. form of Burgeyse, Obs. 
Burgrave, burggrave (bfiugr^v". Also 6 
burgreve. [ad. Ger .burggraf f. burgXoww, castle 
+graf count.] The governor of a town or castle ; 
later, a noble ruling by hereditary right a town or 
castle, with the adjacent domain. 

1550 Bale ling. Votaries u. 13 Foure dukes, four mar- 
queues, four landgraues, four burgraucs .. were appoynted. 
1576 Lambaroe Peramb. Kent (1826) 435 They of the lowe 
and high Germanic, .cal one ruler, Burgreve, another Mar* 
greve. 1684 Seanderbeg Rediv. ii. 23 I hc Burgraves of 
each City. 1818 II all am Mid. Ages <18411IV. v. 459 The 
burgraves of Nuremburg. 1879 Baring-Gould Germany 
II. 247 The majority of gentry did not occupy their own 
castles, but lived in those of the princes, as burggraves or 
stewards. 

lienee Burgraviate, the rank or office of bur- 
grave. 

1762 tr. Busching'sSyst. Gcogr. IV. 50 The imperial land* 
judicatory of the burgraviate of Nurenberg. 

Burgularie, -arlie, obs. ff. Burglary, -larly. 
f BurgU’Ilian. noncc-wd. [According to Nares 
‘ Conjectured to be a term of contempt, invented 
upon the overthrow of Ihe Bastard of Burgundy 
in a contest with Anthony Woodville, in Smith- 
field 1467’; but this, in absence of evidence, is 
very improbable.] A braggadocio, bully. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. iv. iv, Bobadill. .that 
rogue, that foist, that fencing Burgullian? 

Burgundian bwgtmdian , a. and sb. Also 


6-7 burgonian. [f. the territorial name Burgundy 
;L. Burgutidia y F. Bourgogne) + -AN.] 

A. adj. Belonging to Burgundy in any of the 

senses of the name . + Burgonian cross — St. 

Andrews cross sec Andrew). Burgundian bay: 
— Burgundy ilay f see Burgundy 4. Burgun¬ 
dian pear : an old variety of pear of globular 
shape and delicate llavour. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens in. xiii. 334 The leaves are set to- 
gyther, standing lyke to a Burgonian Crosse. 4607 Top- 
sell Serpents 666 As it were in form of a Burgonian crusse, 
or of the letter X. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1727) 234 
Burgundian Grape. 1671 Grew Aunt. Plants vi. § 10 
Amongst Bears, the Burgundian. 1712 tr. Pomct's Hist. 
Drugs I. 12 Burgundian Hay., is a Species of Trefoil, 
or Saintfoiu. 1832 Downes Lett. Jr. Coni. Count. 1 . 527 
Some traces of Burgundian times, still extant here. 

B. sb. 1 . An inhabitant of Burgundy; also 
used for one of the Teutonic nation of the Bur¬ 
gundy, from whom Burgundy received its name. 

t 2 . (In form Burgonian A kind of ship ; perh. 
merely a ship built in the Burgundian dominions, 
which in the i-uh c. included the Netherlands. 

i6ox Holland Pliny I. 86 The Vhulili, part of whom he 
the Burgundians. 1618 Perkin Warb. in Select. Hart. 
Misc. <1793)60 A conference he had once with a Burgonian. 
1627 Dravion Agincourt no Foure Burgonians excellently 
man’d. 

Burgundy biragmidi - [ad. med.L. Burgun- 
dia, F. Bourgogne. (Swift rimed it with Sunday.)] 

1 . The name of a kingdom, and afterwards a 
duchy of the Western Empire, subsequently giving 
its name to a province of France. Used atlrib., 
as in Burgundy lTine. 

1697 W. Pope Old Mans Wish , With Monte Fiascone or 
Burgundy wine. 

2 . Ilcnce ciiipt. Wine made in Burgundy. Gener¬ 
ally understood to apply to the red wines of that 
province, unless otherwise stated. 

1672 Wycherley Love in Wood ». ii, I hale his imperti¬ 
nent Chat more than he does the honest Burgundy. 1728 
Swift Ladies at Sot's It. Wks. 1755 IN’. 1.92 At the Rose on 
Sunday, I'll treat you with burgundy. 1797 J Iolcrom Stoi- 
bcrgfs Trav. <ed. 2' III. lxxxiv. 351 That kind of red burgundy 
which the French call petit Burgogne. 1848 Thackeray 
Van. Fair ix, The cellars were filled wilh burgundy then. 

b. atlrib. 

1672 NVvchlklev Loxx in Wood v. ii, No Burgundy mail 
or drunken scourer will reel my way. 

f 3 . A sort of head-dress for women ; — Boun- 
G01G.NE. Obs. See bourgogne in Liltre Stiff. 

1700 Farquhar Const. Couple h. 1. i, Running to., the 
French milliner, for a new Burgundy for my Lady's head. 

4 . Burgundy Hay, B. Trefoil [K. burgogne, 
Join de bourgogne] : applied by English writer* 

to the plant Lucerne, Medic ago saliva : but in 
French originally to Sainfoin, Onobryehis saliva. 
(The two were formerly confused: sec Sainfoin). 

i6 :6 Suril. & Markh. Conntr. Farm 698 in Britten and 
Holl. s.v., Burgundy Hay.. Because the Burgundians have 
been alwaies very carefull for the sowing and tilling uf this 
herbe. 1834 Baxiek Phxnog. Bot ., Burgundy Trefoil. 

5 . Burgundy Pitch, [The substance is still 
chiefly obtained from the neighbourhood of Xcuf- 
chalel, which was once Burgundian territory. So 
F . poix de Bourgogne.] The resinous juice of the 
Spruce*fir ( Abies cjccclsa) ; sometimes called white 
pilch t though its colour is reddish brown or whitish 
yellow. See also quot. 1875. Also all rib. 

1678 Salmon* Pharmacop. Londin. 1. viii. 170 Burgundy 
Pitch .. is the Rosin of the Pitch-Tree. Ibid. 225, Bur¬ 
gundy pitch plaster applied between the shoulders. 1769 
NV. Buchan Dorn. Med. xxix. {1845) 227 Burgundy pilch 
may be spread thin upon a piece of soft leather. 1875 Urn: 
Diet. Arts I. 550 Burgundy pitch, when genuine, is made 
by melting frankincense, .in water and straining it through 
a coarse cloth. The substance usually sold as Burgundy 
pitch is, however, common resin incorporated with water 
and coloured with palm-oil. 

Burgyn(e, burgyon, obs. ff. Burgeon. 

Burh, OE. form of Borough, Burgh, cj.v. 
Buriable (be riiabM), a. [f. Bury v . + - able.] 
Capable of being buried, lit. and Jig. 

1598 Florio, Stpeilibiie, buriable, that may be buried. 
1841 Gen. P. Thompson lixerc. 11842) VI. zg6 A buriable 
corpse. 1858-65 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xii. i. IV. 120, I notice, 
as not yet entirely buriable, Three Epochs. 

Burial (berial). Forms: 3 biriel, 4-6bery-, 
beri-, buryel, -ell, -elle, -all, -alle, 5-6 byryall, 
-elo, -elle, 6 bereall, 6-7 buriall, 6- burial. 
[ME. bury el, birici , incorrectly formed as a sing, 
of by riels , Bu riels, q.v.; in later times associated 
with sbs. in - at from Fr., such as espousal-si] 

+ 1 . A burying-place, jjrave, or tomb. Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2488 Dor is 5 at liche in blriele don. 1388 
Wyclif 2 Kings xxiii. 17 And the kyng seide, What is tnis 
biriel, which Y seJ 1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. xii. 
xxviii. (1495) 430 The nyghte owle hauntyth and dwcllyth 
in burycls. c 1450 tr. Higden (1865) I- 415 There is a 
maruellous beriel!e..in Wcstc Wales. 1535 Coveroale 
Neh, ii. 5, l beseke thesende me. .vnto y* cite of my fathers 
buryall [1611 sepulchres]. 1612 Acts Jas. VI (1814) 499 
(Jam.) And thairforc the said Rcvestrie was disponit to 
Schir James Dundas of Arnestoun knychl to be ane buriall 
for him and his posteritie. 


Jig. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. 1. i. 29 Vailing her high top 
lower then her ribs To kissc her buriall. 

2 . The act of burying ; interment ; funeral. 

1453 Test. Ebor. (1855) II. 171 To the kyrk-wark for my 

beriaTl, xxs. 1467 ibid. 11 . 278 The day of my bcriall. 1549 
Eh. Com. Prayer, The < )rdcr for the Burial of the Dead. 
1602 Shaks. It am. v. i. 2 Is she to bee buried in Christian 
buriall, that wilfully scckcs her owne sal nation. 1611 
Bihle Jer. xxii. 19 He shall be buried with the buriall of 
an assc. 1647 F. Bland Souldiers March Sab. 35 To 
commend his body to due burials. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s. v., Christian Buriat, that performed in holy ground, 
and with the usual service or ceremonies of the church. 
Burial ojan ass , Asini sepaltitra. an ignominious kind of 
burial, out of holy ground, under the gallows, or in a high 
way, where several roads meet, and performed by public 
hangmen. Such is that of suicides, excommunicated per¬ 
sons, etc., sometimes denoted canine burial, or burial 0/ 
a dog. 1867 Freeman Xortn. Com/. 1 . vi. 513 I he body 
received a second burial. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1603 Drayton Bar. IVarres \ 1. xevi, Which in this Bosom 
shall their Buriall ha\c\ 1878 Morley Diderot II. 50 The 
burial of men and women alive in the cloister. 

c. pi. Formerly in computations, etc. of mortality, 
which were based on the entries of burials: = Deaths. 

a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. \ The Medium of the Burials at 
l.onduii in the three last years, .was 22337. X753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., Burials, in computations of mortality, de- 
note deaths, ancl stand opposed to births. 1782 Burke. Sk. 
Xegro Code Wks. IX. 305 Every Minister shall keep a 
register of births, burials and marriages. *1803 Med. Jrnl. 
X. 40S During the same months of the jear 1803, the 
burials amounted to 238. 

3 . The depositing of anything under earth or 
water, or enclosing it in some other substance. 

a 1626 Bacon A Av A ttantis <1635133 We have great lakes, 
both salt and fresh ; we use them for burials of some natural 
bodjes. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Some commend 
burials in the earth, others in wheat, to season timber when 
first felled, and make it of more durable use. 

4 . Comb, and Atlrib ., as burial-cake, -chamber, 

- cloth , -dollies, -/east, -field\ -law, -office, -proces¬ 
sion, -torch, -lnice, -urn, -vault. 

1864 A. M Kay Hist. Kilmarnock i He ordered twelve 
dozen of * burial-cakes. 1871 Ai.cm Picture Life 94 Along 
the sides of the 'burial-chamber were ranged massive stone 
shelves. 1570 1 (^ld City Acc. Bk. (Archicol. I nil. X I. 111 . 
Rd. for the bwryall cloth of mr. peke, xvj</. 1876 Geo. 
El101 Pan. Der. 11 . xxii. 75, I had better put my ‘burial- 
clothes in my portmanteau and set off at once. 1579 Fu.kl 
Refut. Rust cl 79S ' 1*1 icy called together the people, .to their 
‘buriall feastes. 1592 Shaks. Rom. \ Jul. iv. v, 07 Our 
wedding cheare, to a sad buriall Feast. 1742 K. Blair 
Grave 4S4 What is this world ? What but a spacious ‘’hurial- 
lield unwall cl! 1880 ‘Burial Law Amendment Act. 1871 
Ai.tiEK future Life 93 Perceiving their (Etruscans' J ‘burial- 
processions and funeral festivals. 1709 Sieell Patter No. 
109 » 1 Three Men with ‘Burial Torches. 1862 Gkoti. 
Greece V. 11. lvi. 76 Chanting the customary 'burial-truce 
to the defeated enemy. 1766 Emick London IV 76 A 
Liurial-xaull the whole length of the church. 

5 . Special C omb.: burial-aisle, an aisle in a 
religious building used for interments, al m Jig. \ 
burial-board, a body of persons appointed by 
public authority to regulate burials ; bn rial-case, 
a shaped coffin, made to close air-tight, for the 
preservation of a corpse; burial-hill, -mound, a 
mound erected over a grave, a tumulus, barrow ; 
burial-service, a religious service accompanying 
a burial ; a form of words prescribed by ecclesi¬ 
astical authority to be used at funerals; csf. that 
used in the Church of England ; burinl-society, 
an insurance society for providing money for the 
expenses of burial ; burial-stone, a stone on a 
grave, a tomb-stone ; burial-yard, burial-ground, 
grave-yard. Also Burial-ground, -place. 

1820 Scott Abbot xxxviii, To send his body and hi* heart 
to be buried in Avenel ‘burial-aisle. 1831 Carlyle Sart. 
Res. 1. xi. 88 Looks he also wistfully into the long burial- 
aisle of the Past, c 1600 Norden Spec. Brit Cornw. <1728* 
70 He was a digging a borowe or 'buriall hill. 1854 1 L 
SltLLi.K Sett. Sf Sthm. 210 Stumbling ;unong*burial-mounds 
and tombstones, he had toppled into an open grave. 1865 
Lubuock Prch. Times 63 'The tumuli or ancient burial- 
mounds. 1726 Ayliffe Parcrg. 132 If it be not.. prohibited 
..by a Kubrick of the 'Burial-Service. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist v, 'The reverend gentleman .. read as much of the 
burial-service as could be compressed into four minutes. 
1857 Geo. Eliot Cleric. Life xxxvii. 329 The faces were not 
hard at this funeral; the burial-service was not a hollow 
form, c 1475 Piet. I * oc. in Wr.-Whicker 756 Hoc foliandrum, 
a *byryelston. 1864 Skeat 1 7 / land'’s Poems 117 Engraven 
on this burial-stone Two hands together clasped you view. 
1842 Miall in Xoiuouf. II. 33 The same authority demands 
a 'burial-yard rate. 

lienee Bu'rialer, one who assists al a burial. 

1832 Hogg in Erasers Mag. VI. 166 'The burialcrs.. were 
lying powerless..beside the corpse of their dead relative. 

Buriall, obs. form of Beryl. 

1552 Lvnoesay Monarc he 6203 The Hcuinnis, krycht lyke 
buriall. 

Burial-ground. A piece of ground set apart 
as devoted to ihe regular interment of the dead ; 
a burying-gronnd, cemetery. 

1803 Amt. Rev. I. 98 'The account of the burial-grounds 
furnishes the most interesting description in this work. 1842 
Longf .God's Acre i, I like that ancient Saxon phrase, which 
calls The burial ground God’s acre! 1845 Darwin Voy. 

Xat. viii, It was the burial-ground of all the goats in the 
island. 1850 Lyell 2 rut Visit f\ S. 11 . 325 That burial- 
ground commands a beautiful view. 
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Burial-place. A place of burial; a place, 
as a vault, church, piece of ground, etc., set apart 
for the interment of the dead ; a burying-place. 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 482 The graves of his Com¬ 
panies and Complices are set in the sides of the Buriall 
place. 1715 Lomi . Gaz. No. 5375/2 They broke into the 
Burial-Place of the Family of Rothes. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl.Supp. s.v. Burial, Westminster Abbey is the burial- 
place of most of our English kings. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cony. I.vi. 513 The population. Thad a burial place of their 
own. 1875 Higginson Hist. U. S. vi. 42 Cabot gave Eng¬ 
land a continent—and no one knows his burial-place. 

t Bu'rian. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms in sense 1 : 
1 byr^en, 2 berien, burien. [OE. byrgen str. 
fem. has no parallel forms in the other Tcut. 
langs., but represents a WGer. *burginnja, f.ablaut- 
stem burg-(borg-) of * berg-an Beech to protect 
+ innja (cf. Burden). But evidence is wanting 
as to the identity of this with the local Sc. hnrian , 
which is not associated with it in sense.] 
f 1 . A tomb, sepulchre. Ohs. 

a 1000 Elene 1 Gr.' 186 py Jmddan d.x-^e of byrxenne beorna 
wuldor of dea 3 e aras. c 1000 Ags. Gosp . Malt, xxiii. 20 Wa 
eow.. fortin je synt Felice hwituin byr^enmn. c 1160 Hat¬ 
ton G. ibid., ?elic hwiie bericne, CI175 Lamb. Horn, m 
[He fordfarene] mon fered to buriene. 

2 . Sc. ‘A mound, a tumulus ; or, a kind of for¬ 
tification’ Jamieson). Usually applied in south 
of Scotland to*a prehistoric 1 camp’ or hill-fort. 

1792 Stat. Act. Scott. IV. 522 (Kirkpatrick-Juxta* There 
are a great number of Cairn* or burians. 1794 Ibid. XI. 
528 iW'esterkirk There is a great number of burians in this 
parish. These are all of a circular form, and arc from 36 to 
50 yards diameter. They are supposed by some to be re- 
mains of Picti.-h encampments. 1794 Ibid. X 1 II. 599 Burians 
are to be seen in different places, whether British towns 
or asylums for cattle. 1805 K. Forsvih Beaut. Scott. II. 
285. 

Burias, -ayse, -es, -eys, -oyse, obs. forms of 
Burgess, Buugey.sk. 

Burie, obs. form of Berry, Borough, Bury. 
Buried be rid , /// a. [f. Bury v .] 

1 . a. Laid in a grave, interred, b. Laid, sunk, 
or concealed under ground. 

ci 440 Promp. Paw. 37 L'yryyde [1499 l iryed], sepultus. 
1579 Spenser S/np/i. Cal. Nov. 159 '1 hat did her buried 
body hould. 1715 Pope Ep. Addison 16 Some bury'd marble 
half preserves a Name. 1801 Sol i hey Thalaba in. 1, Some 
open rocks and mountains, and lay bare Their buried 
treasures. 1844 Tupikr Proverb. Philos. 388 In company 
of buried kindred. 1863 Lylll Antiq. Man 9 A flint in¬ 
strument from below a buried trunk of one of these pines. 

2. transf and fig. 

1812 Byhon To Vhyrza , *And thou art dead' 71 More 
thy buried love endears Than aught, except its living years. 
1844 Lingakd Anglo-Sux. Ch. 11858; I. i 48 How they, 
buried in an obscure comer of the earth, dared to oppose. 
1850 Tennyson hi Mem. exx, Sad llesper [watches] o'er 
the buried sun. 

Buried, obs. form of Berried, threshed, 
t Bll’riels. Obs. Forms: 1 byrxels, byriels, 
birsels, 2, 5 beriolca, 3-4 birdies, -ieles, -iles, 
3-5 buryels, -iels, -ieles, -ielles, 5 beryels. 
[OF. byrgels str. masc., cogn. w. OSax. burgisli 
neut., f. burg- ablaut-stem of bergan Bkugh to 
protect t suffix -isli -; cf. OK .gnvjels quarry ,Jirtcls 
purse, etc. Sec also Bury v. and Burial.] 

1 . A burying-place ; a sepulchre, tomb. 

854 Chart. sEthclivulf of Wessex in Cod. Dipl. V. 107 Of 
(here holan pan nan up on Icenhilde weg on < 5 .enc hai'denan 
byriels, c 1000 /Elfric Gen. xxiii. 9 Diet he him sealde .. 
]>aet twyfaeldescracf. .tobir^else. cwj$Cott. //^w.229Deade 
men he arerde of hare beneles to life. 1297 R. Glocc. 204 
po vend he .. An buryels al nywe ymad. 1393 Lange. P. 
PL C. xxu. 146 Prophetes hem tolde That pat blessed body 
of buriels sholde aryse. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour 12 hi alle 
meniiis sight her berieles began to smoke. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 151/2 Upon the buryels grewe a right Jayr flour- 
delis, 

2 . An interment, funeral. 

c 1250 Gen. Ex. 2474 So woreu for 5 .x. wukes gon, }et 
adde lacob biri^eles non. 

Burier 'be rijOj). Alsoi byrsere,4by-,biricr, 
6 buriar, 6-9 buryer. [OE. byrgere , f. byrig-an 
to Bury + -ere, -er L] a. One who bnrics; f b. 
a grave-digger; also dead-buricr. 

c 1050 Voc. in Wr-Wulcker 468 Per uisfcllones ]>urh byr- 
geras. 138a Wvcuf Ezek. xxxix. 15 Thei shuln selte a title 
. .bisidis it fa boon of man] tit that byriers by rye it. 1535 
Coverdale Amos vi. io The deed buriers shall take them, 
and cary awaye their bones. 1598 Florio, Sepcllitore , a 
burier, a digger ofgraucs to burie the dead. 164a Rogers 
Naaman 32 The buriers and mourners gape for him. 1722 
De Foe Plague (1884) 51 The..buryers of the Dead..were 
..terrify’d. 1798 Monthly Rev. XXVII. 496 Amid the 
carcases wander Slowly the buriers. 1876 Blackmokb 
Cripps 1 . ii. 27 Secret buryers. 

+ Buriller, burriller. Obs. Of doubtful 
sense: see quots. App. identical with Burler; 
but possibly a maker of Burel. 

[C1226 in Herbert Livery Comp . (1837) I. 25 [quoting 
Strype] Non vexantur propter Burillos, vel pannos Buril- 
latos, ] 1837 Herbert Livery Comp. I. 26 The matter was 

referred to the arbitration of three of the bunders' gild. 
1875 Stubbs Const. Hist . 111 . xxi. 573 They persecuted 
the guild of burrillers, a sort of clothworkers. 

Burin (biu»*rin). Also 7, 9 burine. [a. Fr. 
burin , cogn. w. It. bo lino, borino, Sp. and Pg. 


I 

I 


buril, OSp. boril, perh. f. OHG. bora boring- 
tool. The It. form bolino was occas. used in 17thc.] 

1 . A graver; the tool used by an engraver on 
copper; also allrib. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. (1769) 57 [The utmost efforts and 
excellency of the bolino]. Ibid. xi. (1805) 262 Whither 
wrought with the burin .. or with aqua fortis. 1674 Goz>t. 
Tongue vii. § 2. 140 Like the gravers burine upon copper. 
1762 71 H. Walpole Vertnds Anted. Paint. (1786) 111 . 227 
Several of his designs, .were afterwards retouched with the 
burin by his disciple, 1865 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. 111 . x. vi. 
266 The Text itself engraved; all by the exquisite burin 
of Pine. 1880 Hamerton in Daily News 13 Apr. 3/6 
Painters of the present day consider etchings at least equal 
to burin engravings.. a burin engraver can only plod 
patiently to a foreseen result. 

b. The style or manner of using the graver. 

1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 507 ’Tis a fine specimen of Log- 
gan's bold burin. 

2 . A triangular tool used by marble-workers. 
Hence Burlnlst, an engraver. 

[ 1796 Pegge A nonym. (1809) 187 We.. might not improperly, 
as we use a tool called a burin, be called Burinalors, and 
the Art, Burining.] a 1864 For. O. Ret>. No. 1 iL.) Many 
expert burinists. 1882 A mcrican V. 124 All the great original 
burinists did not invent, but reproduced with the burin. 

tBuriness. Obs. Forms: 1 byrisnes, 2 
buri-, burienesse, 3 burinsesse, -isse, 4-5 be- 
renes, berynes(s. [OK. byrigues, i. stem of OK. 
byrigan to Bury*-ness.] a. A burying, burial, 
sepulture, b. A burial-place ; a grave, tomb. 

890 K. /Elfreu B.rda iv. xi, Da was mycel unepclicnes 
xc worden be Ins byrijnesse [Lat .facta difficult ate tumu . 
land:]. 1175 Lamb. Horn. 35 Ga to ]>ine feder burinesse 
oder [jer cni of bine cunne H 5 in. £-1205 Lav. 25852 Sa:t 
and biheold icuerel arnne burinesse [1250burinis.se]. 1375 
Bakuour Bruce iv. 334 He deit .. And syne wes brocht to 
beryncs. C 1400 Dcstr. Troy 12160The grekes. .broght hir 
to berenes, as horn best poght. c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 
498 Fyfe off hys awue to beryness he gart leid. 

Buringe, obs. form of Burying. 

Burion, -ioun, -iown, jort, obs. ff. Burgeon. 
Burke bwk , v. [f. Burke, the name of a 
notorious criminal executed at Kdinburgh in 1829, 
for smothering many persons in order to sell their 
bodies for dissection.] 

1 . trans. To murder, in the same manner or fo£ 
the same purpose as Burke did; to kill secretly by 
suffocation or strangulation, or for the purpose of 
selling the victim’s body for dissection. 

1829 Times 2 Feb. 3/5 As soon as the executioner pro¬ 
ceeded to hi* duty, the cries of ‘ Burke him, Burke him— 
give him no ro{>e’. .were vociferated..* Burke Hare too !' 
1830 Lamu Last Ess. (Chandos 1 489 Positively burking you 
under preience of cleansing. 1833 T. Hook Parson’s Dan. 
11. i. 172 Perhaps he is Burked, and hi* body sold for nine 
pounds, a 1845 Barham ingot. Leg., The Tragedy ad fin., 
The rest of the rascals jump'd on him and Burk'd him. 

2 .fig. To smother, r hush up’, suppress quietly. 
1840 lloou Up Rhine Introd. iv, The Age of Chivalry is 
Burked by Time. 1848 Lt>. G. Bentinck in Croker Papers 
<1884 111. xxv. 165 iDisracli’sl last speech, altogether 

burked in the Times, but pretty well given in the ‘Post’. 
i860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 11 L exxxviii. in Per¬ 
mitting a minister to burke the parliamentary conscience. 
1880 Oracle 4 Corr, No. 55 A book suppressed before issue 
is popularly said to have been burked, 
lienee Burker, Bu'rkism. 

1831 Southey in Q. Rev. XL 1 V. 314 We can tell them 
that there are travelling Burker* in the land. 1859 Wor¬ 
cester, s. v. Baric ism cites Westm. Rev. 

Burking b 5 ukiij\ vbl. sb. [f. Burke v. -» 
-iNG L] a. The action of murdering in Burke’s 
fashion, b. fig. The action of stilling or quietly 
but effectively suppressing. 

1831 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 252 The burking must make 
every one see the necessity of this. 1831 Sir J. Scarlett 
in Trial ofT. B. Hodgson 373 As bad as those who have 
been lately convicted of burking. 1880 A. Forbes in 19 th 
Cent. 195 The despotism of burking is not to be tholed. 

Burkite (hiPikait). [f. the proper name Burke 
+ -ite.] a. A political follower of Edmund Burke, 
b. An imitator of Burke the murderer. 

1807 Ann. Rev. V. 164 To reverse the policy of the Burk- 
ites or Antijacobins. 1830 Eraser's Mag. 1. 289 Save as a 
thief, a murderer, or a Burkite. 


II Burknndaz, 
burkendoss. 


-auze (bDukynd^z). Also 
abo-Pers. barq-anddz 

lightning-darter.] ( A matchlock man, but com¬ 
monly applied to a native of Hindustan, armed 
with a sword and shield, who acts as doorkeeper, 
watchman, guard, or escort’ (II. II. Wilson Gloss. 
Judicial Terms). 


ng. .of thousands of lhannadars,chokeedars, burkundauzes, 
pykes, etc. 1848 G. Wyatt Revet, of Orderly (1849) 20 A 
poor devil of a burkundaz. 


Burl (b 5 il), sb. [a. OF. bourle tuft of wool; 
cf. Sp. borla tuft, tassel, and Burr ] 

1 . A small knot or lump in wool or cloth. 
c 1440 Promp. Pan*. 56 Burie of clothe, tumentum. 1870 
Slater Colours 39 These spots or ‘burls' arise from por¬ 
tions of cotton intermixed with the wool. 1879 in CasselTs 
Tec hit. Educ. IV. 342/1 The burier..carefully removes any 
knots or burls. 


1 2 . trans/. A small lump or rising in the skin ; a 
pimple or pustule. Obs. (Cf. Bur sb. 5.) 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 220 The powder of the 
Hedge-hogs skin, being mingled with oil by anointment, 
taketh awiCy the buries in the face. 1651 Culpepper Astrol. 
Judgem. Dis. (1658) 82 The Sun causeth Pimples and Buries 
in the Face. 

+ 3 . The rudiment or bud of a red deer’s horn ; 
see quot. Obs. (Cf. Bur sb. 6.) 

1611 Cotgr. s.v. Basse, Our wood-men call [the bump], if 
it bee a red deeres, the burie or scale, and, if a fallow deeres, 
the button. 

4 . A knot in wood (U.S.). 

1886 E. S. Morse Japan. Homes iii. 133 I fit is gnarled 
or tortuous in grain, or. if it presents knots or buds, it is 
all the more desirable. 1887 Advance ( Chicago ) 10 Mar. 
145/1 From each ragged wound grew a burL 

By.rl (bi>jl), v . 1 [f. the sb. There was a med. 
L. bnrilldre: see Buriller.] 

1 . trans. To dress y(cloth), csp. by removing 
knots and lumps; ‘ ta dress cloth as fullers do * (J). 

1483 Cat It. Angl. 48 To Burie clothe, extuberare. 1552 
Act 5 6 Edto. VI, vi. § 27 If. .Cloth .. happen to be evil 

burled or wasted in the Mill. 1611 M arrham Countr. Con¬ 
tent. 11. v. (1668) 128 That the Cloth-worker or Shcer-man 
burie and dress it sufficiently. 1706 Phillips, Burl, to 
dress Cloath as Fullers do. 1730 6 Bailev, Burl, to pick 
out the Straws or Threads of Cloth which have not taken 
the Dye, as Cloth-drawers do. 1882 Beck Drapers Diet., 
Burl, to pick the burls from the surface of woollen cloths. 

2 . To pick out, remove a lock or flock of wool). 

1650 Charleton Paradoxes 26 The.. Priest buries a small 

lock of wooll, from the.. upper garment of the Saint. 1863 
Morton Cycl. Agtic. Gloss. iE. D. S.), Burl, to cut away 
the dirty wool from the hind parts of a sheep. 

+ 3 . To remove * hurls' from the face, nonce- 
use (see Burl sb. 2). Obs. 

1648 Herrick Hcsper. 1869^ 226 Of pushes Spall has such 
a knottie race, He needs a tucker for to burie his face. 

+ Burl, v? Obs. [Stratmann and Matzner com¬ 
pare LG. bur rein ‘spradeln’; cf. also Burble, 
Purl.] intr. To bubble, as a spring or fountain 
out of which water flows gently. 

c 1440 Bone Flor. 1639 Betres lay burlyng in hur Mode. 
c 1450 Erie of Tolous 99 Many a boldc baron. .Lay burland 
yn hys own blocle. 

Burl, Burier, dial, forms of Biul, Bikleu. 

fBurlace, burlake, burlet, corruptions of 
Bourdelais, name of a variety of grape, cultivated 
in the 17th c., which long ago dropped out of 
cultivation, and its name along with it. 

1629 Parkinson Orchard vL 663 The Burlet is a very 
great white Grape. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 234 A 
Catalogue of. .excellent Fruit Trees; Vines, Raisin, Bursa- 
robe, Burlet. 1688 Ray Hist. Plant. 11. 1615 The Burlet 
Grape. 1737 Miller Gard. Diet. (ed. 3^ s.v. Vi tis, The 
Burdelais, vulgarly called Burtakc. [1797 Ibid. The Claret 
Grape, Bourdelais or Verjuice Grape.] 1755 Johnson, 
Bnrlace ; <whence in all subseq. Diets.*. 

Burlady ; sec Byklady : By our Lady 1 

Burlap ,b 5 \il?ep). Also 7-8 borelaps, -lapps. 
[Ktymology uncertain. (Cf. Du. bondap 1 rubbing- 
clout, linen ’ Calisch ; the first component may 
have been confused with bocr peasant.^] 

Originally perhaps a sort of holland; now a 
coarse canvas made of jute or hemp, used for bag¬ 
ging ; also, a finer material used for curtains. 

1695 6 Act 7 fif 8 Will. Ill , x. § 16 Course Linnens com¬ 
monly called Borclapps. 1696 J. F. Merchants Ware ho. 2, 

1 shall begin with Bore-laps; because that for Shifts or 
Shirts is counted and known to be a very strong Cloth. 
1871 Napheys Prev. A Cure Dis. in. iv. 725 Pack them in 
large burlaps. 1880 N. H. Bishop 4 Months in Sneak-Box 
15 Captain George Bogart .. affectionately sewed her [the 
duck boat] up in a covering of burlap. 

Burlaw, obs. variant of Byulaw. 

t Burie. Obs. [Cf. Burly sb., Burk sbf] Dis¬ 
turbance, confused noise. 

1563 Mirr. Mag ., Somerset xxxvii, After this burie the 
kyn£ was fayne to flee, a 1684 Leighton Rem. (1875) VI. 
102 The noise of gain makes such a burie in their ears, that 
there is no remedy. 

t Bu rled, ppl. ak Obs. [Cf. F. burelc bearing 
fesses of different tinctures ( Heraldry ).] Striped. 

c 1500 Partenay 2809 With siluer and asurc the tail burlid 
was. 

f Burled, ///. a.- Obs. rare- 1 . [Cf. Birl v. 1 ) 

1451 Acts Jos. II (1597) xxxiii, Na man sail take the said 
money, fra it be burled and clypped, bot at his awin lyking. 

t Burled,///. a* Obs. rare- 0 . Armed. (A 
dictionary word of very questionable authenticity.) 

1616-76 in Bullokar. 1678 in Phillips. 1721 in Bailey. 

Burier (by-iloj). Also 6 borler, 7 buriler- 
[f. Burl zD +-ER 1 . The form borler doubtfully 
belongs here: see also Buriller.] One who 
dresses cloth by removing knots and extraneous 
particles. 

1483 Cat ft. Angl. 48 A burter, extuberaritts. c 1500 Cocke 
Lorill's £.(1843)9 Borlers, tapstry workemakersand dyers. 
1565 J. Halle Hisi.Rxpost. 8 One Thomas Lufkyn. .a fuller, 
and burier of clothe, tyzo Stenus Snrv. (ed. Strype 1754) II. 
v. x. 286/2 The .. sheriffs caused to appear before them the 
Dyers, Taylors, Burilers ..and fullers. 1757 Dyer Fleece 
(1807) 96 The clothier's shears And burlcr's thistle skim the 
surface sheen. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 550 Buriers , women 
are so called who are engaged in removing from woollen 
cloths, with tweezers, all irregular threads or hair- 

Burier, variant of Birler. 
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Burlesque (bwle'sk), a. and sb. [a. F. bur¬ 
lesque, ad. It. burlesco J*. bur la ridicule, mockery.] 
A. adj. 

11 . Droll in look, manner or speech ; jocular; 
odd, grotesque. Obs. 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., Burlesque (ltal.) drolish, merry, 
pleasant. 1684 BucaJiiers Amcr. 1. (cd. 2) 2 On his head he 

f ut a sutable cap which was made very burlesque. 176* 71 
I. Walpole Virtue's A need. Paint. (1786) III. 8 Graham 
speaks of Fuller as extravagant and burlesque in his man¬ 
ners. 1848 W. K. Kelly ir. L. Blands Hist. Ten K II. 
299 Such was the burlesque origin of the ministry of three 
days. 

2 . Of the nature of derisive imitation ; ironically 
bombastic, mock-heroic or mock-pathetic ; now 
chiefly said of literary or oratorical compositions 
and dramatic representations; formerly (quot. 
1712) also of pictorial caricatures. In burlesque 
author, poet, actor =a writer of burlesque literature, 
an actor of burlesque parts, there is a mixture of 
the attrib. use of the sb. in B. 

a 1700 Sc. Pasquils (1868) 285, 1 shall not here, with bur¬ 
lesque penners, Carp at her beauty. 171a Hughes in Sheet. 
No* 537 Those burlesque Pictures, which the Italians 
call Caracatura's. 1714 Ibid. No. 616 ? 2 Our little burlesque 
authors, who are the delight of ordinary readers. 1756 J. 
Warton Ess, Pope (1782) I. iv. 255 Our nation can boast .. 
poems of the burlesque kind. 1814 Scott Wav. xxiii, 
Calhlcen sang, .a little Gaelic song, the burlesque elegy of 
a countryman on the loss of his cow. 1840 Macaulay 
Ranke's Hist., Ess. (1854) 11 . 552 Burlesque romances in 
the sweetest Tuscan, 
b. quasi 

1743 Fielding f.Andrews Pref., No two species of writing 
can differ more widely than the comic and the burlesque, 
*779 Johnson L. P. } Cowley 43 A ,. pleasing specimen of 
the familiar descending to the burlesque. 1821 Craig Leet. 
Drawing 1. 52 This, .borders, .on the burlesque in repre¬ 
sentation. 

B. sb. 

1 . That species of literary composition, or of 
dramatic representation, which aims at exciting 
laughter by caricature of the manner or spirit of 
serious works, or by ludicrous treatment of their 
subjects; a literary or dramatic work of this kind. 
Also attrib. 

*667 Sir W. Temple in Four C. Eng. Lett. 123, 1 hear 
Mr. Waller is turned to burlesque among them, while lie is 
alive. 1709 Tatter No. 63 r 2 The Burlesque of Virgil 
himself has passed, among Men of little Taste, for Wit. 
1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. II, 130 Witty burlesques of the no¬ 
blest performances. 1867 Miss Bradcon Rupert Godw. ii. 
24/2 The .. night.. on which the new burlesque was to be 
performed. 1869 Daily Ntws 7 Jan., For the last fifteen 
years, burlesque has been driving pantomime off the stage. 

2 . Grotesque imitation of w hat is, or is intended 
to be, dignified or pathetic, in action, speech, or 
manner; cotter, an action or performance which 
casts ridicule on that which it imitates, or is itself 
ridiculous as an unsuccessful attempt at serious 
impressiveness; a mockery'. 

*753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty vi. 31 Were it f the wig] to be 
worn as large again, it would become a burlesque. 1772 
Wesley Jrnl. 3 May, Why is such a burlesque upon public 
worship suffered? 1846 ABCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1834) Ik a 13^The representative system .. established in 
Scotland previously to the Reform Act, was .. a burlesque 
of all principle. 

Burlesque (bzule’sk), v. [f. prec.] trans. 
To turn into ridicule by grotesque parody or imit¬ 
ation ; to caricature, travesty. 

1676 ‘A. Rivetus J un.* Air. S/uirkc i, ll seem'd a piece of 
Wit..to Burlesque them in earnest, a, 1764 Lloyd Ep. Mr. 
Cotman Poet. Wks. 1774 I. 167 Ere I burlesqu’d the rural 
cit. 1804 6 Syo. Smith Sk. Moral Philos, xi. 136 Cervantes 
has burlesqued the old romances. 1855 Macaulay Hist , 
Eng. IV, 600 Prior burlesqued .. the bomhastic verses in 
which Boileau had celebrated the first taking of Namur, 
b. ittfr. 

1680 Du Moulin s Adv.Ch. Eng. touuirds Rome 31 (L.) 
Dr. Patrick joins hands with them in burlesquing upon the 
doctrine, 1683 ir. Erasmus' Morke Enc. 27 The Poet shall * 
be burlesqu'd upon with his own doggrel rythms. 

Burlesqued (bzule’skt), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ed.] Caricatured ; made ridiculous ; travestied. 

1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. (1857) xxvi, Groans of contrition 
burlesqued. 1784 Xrto Spectator xix. 4/1 A..burlesqued 
procession of the disappointed constituents. 

Burlesquely (bzule'skli), adv . [f. Burlesque, 
a. + -L\\] 1 n a burlesque manner. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 221 We seem to sink most 
abruptly, not to say burlesquely. 1833 Q. Rev. XLIX. 41 
[lie) had ventured to assume the title, burlesquely fero¬ 
cious, of Attorney-Genera! to the Lantern. 

Burlesquer ^bzule'skoi), [f. Burlesque v. 
and jA-f-er 1 .] a. One who burlesques, b. An 
actor in burlesque dramas. 

1657 Colvil Whigs Su/plic. (1751) 95 Fifteen poetasters, 
Half fools, half beggars, half burlcsqucrs. 1751 Shf.nstonk 
Wks. <$• Lett. 111 . 187, I wish the ourlesquers of such in¬ 
genuous profusions could be punished. 1869 Daily News 
26 Nov., It was at this theatre that Mr. Henderson's troupe 
of English burle*quers appeared. 

Burlesquing Ezulcskiq), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. + -ikc; J .] Ridiculing by grotesque imitation 
or travestying. (Chiefly gent n dial.) 

1677 W. Sherlock Answ. Pamph. by T. Danson 70. 1609 
Farquhar Lore $ Bottle 1. i, His imitation was downright 


burlesquing it. 1873 Symonds Gk. Poets viii. 247 Burlesquing 
the gods was always a capital resource of the comic poets. 

Burlesquing (bzule-skii)), ppl. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ing -.] That burlesques. 

1688 W. Darrel St. Ignatius no Phanatick 19 Vent your 
Burlesquing Vein till Dooms-Day. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
31 Mar. 5/1 In sarcastic and yet burlesquing mood. 

t Burlet. Obs. Also 6 byrlet, 7 bourlet, 7-8 
birlet. [a. Fr. bourlet or hour retell] A padded 
roll of cloth for a woman’s head ; a coif or hood ; 
also, a similar roll serving as a support for a ruff. 

1490 Coventry Acc. in T. Sharp Dissert. Pageants (1825) 
17 note, 1 tern twoo Burleltis. 1552 Huloet, Byrlet ortyrynge 
for women, calantica callotte en chamj\agne\. 1578 in 
Collect. Inventories (1815) 219 A lang lailfit gowne of Iayn.. 
with burleltis. 1611 Cotgr., Le grand pa pilloti, a high 
Bourlet. or Hood. 1678 Phillies, Birlet, (old word) a Cuife, 
or Hood. [Whence in Bailey.] 

Burlet: see Burl ace. 

t Burle'tta. Obs. [a. It. burletta , dim, f. bttrla 
fun.] A comic opera ; a musical farce. 

1748 H. Walpole Corr. <cd. 5) II. cxev. 243 The burletta* 
arc begun *, I think not decisively liked or condemned yet. 
1813 E.vantiner 15 Feb. 106/2 A revived Olio, calling itself 
the burletta of Poor Vulcan, 1879 Blanche Extravag. I. 
13 A more appropriate name than * Burletta’, which dis¬ 
appeared from the play-hills on the emancipation of the 
minor theatres from their legal fellers in 1844. 

b. attrib. 

1762 Land. Mag. XXXI. 674 She then sings a very pretty 
song of Arne's in the Burletta taste. 1831 Lincoln Herald 
6 May, The best buffo and burletta singer. 

t Bu'rley [ . Obs. rare~ l . [cf. F. hour rebel, and 
Burr^. 1 i.J ‘The butt end of a lance 1 Halliwell). 

1548 Hall Citron. 12 One company had the plnckard, the 
rest the port, the hurley, the tastes..all gyltc. 

Burley 2 , -lie, -ly. Sc. and north. Eng. A 
corrupted form of Byrlaw, q. v., used in comb. 
Burleyman, also Burleybailie, an officer of a 
byrlau*-court ; see quot. 1879. 

[1599 Skene Verb. Sign if. (Jam.) I^aws of Burlaw are maid 
& determined be consent of neiehtbors .. quhilk .. nr com¬ 
monly called Byrlaw-man. J 1750 C. Campbell in Stewart's 
Trial App. 146, I. .think it's quite right to have burliemen 
.. You will therefore appoint two discreet honest men for 
that purpose of the tenants ; and. .be sure you swear them 
to fidelity in their office, a 1758 Ramsay Poems (iS<x>i 11 . 
536 Jude took him for a burlic-bailie. 1864 A. M c Kay 
Hist. Kilmarnock 108 Twelve young men, with such a 
number of the burliemen in town. 1875 Lane. Gloss Ad.. D. S.» 
62 Bnrly.man. 1879 Athcn.rum 26 July 115 Burleymen 
arc still appointed at the Courts Lecl and Courts Baron. 
Men of agricultural experience are always chosen, and their 
duty is to value damages, e. g. to crops, from cattle straying. 

Burlily bpulilD, adv. [f. Burly a. + -ly -.] 
In a pompous or swaggering manner. 

1863 I.ytton Caxtoniana I. 70 Polyspcrchon called in per¬ 
son, and said, burlily, 4 Why do you refuse my invitation?' 

Burliness (ht>ulint»s\ [f. Burly + -nes.s.] 
Burly state ; fullness of figure ; stoutness, bigness. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. vm. 119 Into a lesser roonnh thy 
burlinesse to bring. 1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher * 1850) 128 
In the rest of his face .. a kind of bloated prominence, or 
rather burliness, 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 143 
Who shaM tell .. the pitchy burliness of their bulging sides. 
Bu rling. Obs. exc. dial. A yearling heifer. 
1503 Will of Eiton, Lincoln 1 Somerset llo.) A kowe & a 
burlyng. 1863 Morton Cycl. A grit;. 'E. D. S.) Burling 
(Line.», a yearling heifer. 

Burling (bihilii]', vbl. sb Also 6 byrling. 
[f. Burl vA -f-ing i.J 

1 . The dressing of cloth, esp. by removing knots. 
1530 Palsgr. 198/2 Byrling of clothe insure. 1552 Ait 
5 <5* 6 Edw. VI, xxii, Mills called Gig-Mills, for the perching 
and burling of Cloth. 1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 560 They 
fall anonc to burling of it with Cimolia. 1836 Ure Philos. 
Manuf. 187 Burling is. .a process, in which the dried cloth 
is examined minutely in every part, freed from knots or 
uneven threads, and repaired by sewing any little rents, 
tb. (contemptuously.) 

1548 Hooper Commandm. x. Wks. (1843-52) 377 Other 
sort..are a-dilling and burling of their hair. 

2. attrib., as in barling-comb, -machine ; also 
burling-irou, a pair of tweezers or small pincers 
for extracting the knots from wool. 

1530 Palsgr. 198/2 Byrlyng yron, uues espinees. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1231 He .. all to bcclawed and 
mangled him with tuckers cards, and burling combs. 1648 
Herrick Ilesp., To Painter , Then for an casie fansie, 
place A burling iron for his face. 1730-6 Bailey, Burling - 
iron, a Sort of Pinchers or Nippers for that Use. 

3 . cotter. See quot., and cf. Burl zO 2. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Burlings , pieces of dirty wool. 

+Burling, vbl. sb. Obs. Cf. Burly sb., Burle. 

c 1530 Berbers Arth. Lyt . Bryt , (1814) 240 There began 
muche hurlynge and burlynge in the courte. 

Bu*rlow-bea*nie. See quot. 1SS4. 

Ballad, ‘A' Arth. 4 K, Comv.'alP in Child Ballads 11. 
287/1 Forth is gone Burlow-beanie, As fast as he cold hie. 
Ibid. Ixx, I comure thee, thou Burlow-beanie, The powder- 
box thou feitch me. 1884 Child Ballads 11. § 30. 279/2 A 
Burlow-Beanie, or Billy-Blin, a seven-headed, firc-brcathing 
fiend whom he has in his service. 

Burly, sb., and Burly-hurly, early var. of 
Hurly-burly. 

1835 Blaclnv. Mag. XXXVIII. 310 Let him fancy the 
burly—the contention—the claims and counterclaims. 1563 
Golding Crsar (1565) 31 Againe of late in Italy at the 
burlyhurly of the bondmen. 

Burly (bpuli), a. and adv. Forms: 3 borli, 


4-5 borelieh, burlich, -lych(e, (north.) burely, 
6 boorelie, -lye, bourlie, -ly, Sc. 5 buyrlie, 6 
buirlie, 7 borely, 4- burly. ^Sec also Bowerly, 
Buirdly.) [ME. borlich, northern burli. Usually 
identified with OIIG. burlih, MUG. burlich ex¬ 
alted, lofty, stately, f. *bur- cogn, w. OIIG .burjan 
to lift up + -lih = - ly. If this be so, the word must 
have existed in OK. or ON.; but it is unrecorded, 
and no plausible etymon for the first element has 
yet been found in cither of those langs. The pho¬ 
nology is also difficult, for the ME. borli, borelyeh, 
16th c. borely , boorelye, northern 1 fill c. burely, Sc. 
buyrlie, buirlie, require a ME. * borli, OE. type 
*bdrlic, whence the later (b/rrli, btrili) comes by 
shortening the vowel before two consonants as in 
turn, month. The spelling burly was originally 
only northern. The dial. Bowerly would seem 
from the sense to be a variant, but it is difficult to 
reconcile phonologically with the ME. forms.] 

A. adj. 

fl* Stately, dignified, of noble or imposing 
presence or appearance. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8541 Salamon Walking sittaud in hi* 
fader iron, lie was a borli [r. r. burli] bachelcre. 1 1375 
BARnouR Troy-Ik. 1. 295 [>e com mown* hade gret ferly Of 
sabuyrlya companye. la 1400 MorteArth. 2101 Crete welc 
I my lad ye ho qwene. .And allc ]>e burliche birdes hat to hir 
boure lengez, 1664 Eloddan F. 1. 8 A Talbot brave, a borely 
tike. Ibid. 111. 25 A burly band Of warlike wights. 

absot. t*i42o Anturs of Arth. 1 , He..bede the burlyche 
his brand, that burncschit was bri^l. 

t b. poet. Of things: Goodly, excellent, noble. 
Obs. (As an epithet of spear, brand , the meaning 
may have been ‘stout 1 ; cf. Boisterous. . 
c 1325 E. E.Allit . P. B. 148S With mony a borlych best a] 

! of brende golde. c 1340 Caw. a* Gr. Knt. 2224 A denez ax 
1 11 we dy3t, he dynt with [i]o ;elde With a bordych bytte. 
i c 1420 Anturs of Arth, xliii, Gresdle.. wos the burlokkefst] 
blonke, ther cuyr bote brede. c 1450 Rauf Coilyar igo 
Within that burelte bygging. Ibid. 266 Anc burely bed was 
wroclu in that wane, Closit with CourlingL, mid cumlie 
cled. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858 I 7 He semit weill 
to weir anc buirlie brand. 1873 Svmonjjs Grk. Poets v, 124 
My wealth‘s a burly spear and brand. 

2 . Stout, sturdy, massively built, corpulent ; of 
large body or trunk. 

c 1340 Ga?v. ffGr. Knt. 766 A won in a mote, .loken vnder 
bo^oz, Of mony bordych bole. <1400 Destr. Troy 3769 
Tanlelus .. was a lulkc hoge, Borly of brede. 1513 More 
Hist. Rich. Ill, Wks, 36/2 Sommewhal corpulcnte and 
boorelye, and nathclcssc not vnconiclyc. 1596 Spenser 

Elegy 7 There might you see the burly Bcaro. 1709 
Addison Tatter No. 11Q » 1 She had a Mind to look as big 
and burly as other Persons of her Quality. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning A nr. Leigh 1. 596 Burly oaks projecting from 
the line. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, vii. 133 lie singled out 
the burliest knight he saw. 

t b. Of a garment, or wool: Thick, heavy. Obs. 
^Cf. Burl sb.) 

1651 Mereurius Politic us 1153 Casting his Eye upon the 
Executioner, he [Earl of Derby] said, Thy Coat is so burly, 
thou will never hit right. 1805 Luccock Nat. Wool 88 The 
sheep of England, when transported to Jamaica, yield the 
same kind of 4 burly fleece'. 

3 . ‘Big 1 ; domineering, bluff, arch. 

1592 Sylvester Triumph Faith 11. 25 The Circuinsised 
Crew Of Cahalists and burly Talmudists. 1645 Milton 
Tctrach. (1851' 180 Erasmus .. was wrote against by som 
burly standard Divine. 1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche 224 
(L.) When a burly tempest rolls his pride About the world. 
1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 11885) Pref. 16 They [Englishmen] 
are as generous as they arc hasty and burly. 

4 . Comb., as burly-boned, -headed, adjs. 

1590 Almond for Parra t (1845) 12 These are nothing in 
comparison of hisauncicnt burlibond adiuncles. 1592 Nashe 
P. Pen Hesse 25 Uiiweildie burliboam! soldiery. 1593 Siiaks. 

2 Hen. VI, iv. x. 60 Cut.. out the burly bon’d Clowric in 
chines of Bcefe. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. 1. iv. iv. 108 
Destiny has work for that swart burly-hcadcd Mirabcau. 

B. ailv. Sturdily, stoutly. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 11059 So burly big brusshit to- 
gedur. 

tBorrly, v. Obs.rare- x . [f. the adj.] trans. 
with out'. To make burly ; to puff out. 

*635 Quarles Emtd. 1. xii. (1718) 49 Think st thou that 
paunch that buriies out thy coat Is thriving fat. 

Burm, var. form of Borm or Barm. 
Burmaiden, obs. f. of Bowermajdex. 

Burn (bzJin), sbA Forms: 1 burna, burne, 
burn, 2-6 burne, (4 bourne, buerno), 4-5 
brynne, 3- burn. See also Bourne sb . 1 [Com¬ 
mon Tent.: the OE. burna wk. masc., burne wk. 
fern., burn str. fern, (apparently not distinguished 
in sense) correspond to OITis. burna masc., MD11. 
borne masc., Du. hrn, MLG. borne, born masc., 
mod.G. (poet.) born masc., which are metathetie 
forms of the words appearing as OIIG. brunno, 
Goth, brunna wk. masc., Du. brott masc., ON. 
hrtntn-r str. masc., repr. OTent. types *bmnnon-, 
*brunno-z. The primitive and prevailing sense of 
the Tent, word is ‘ spring, fountain ’, of which 
there arc some traces in OE., the word being used 
to render Igit.fot/s of the Vulgate. 

A connexion is often assumed with brunn- ablaut-stem 
of OTeut. *briH-n-an Burn z'.',on the supposition that that 
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root had originally ihe wider sense * well up, be in commo¬ 
tion \ applicable to water as weH as to lire; but of this there 
is no actual evidence. Curtius and others have regarded 
the sb. as cogn. w. Gr. ^pe’ap a well, supposing the root to be 
the same with that of L. ferverc to boil up; but the form 
of the Teut. word does not permit this explanation.] 

1 . In OE.: A spring, fountain ; a stream or river. 
In later use: A small stream or brook. Now 
(exc. in the form Bourne sb.') chiefly north. 

c 1000 Ags. Go$p. John xviii. i J>a code he ofer 5 a human 
Cedron. a 1250 Moral Ode in Lamb. Horn. 175 We ter. of 
he burne. <11250 Owl «V Might. 916 An ydel wel, That 
springeth hi burne thar is suel. 1375 Barbour Bruce vn. 
78 At that burn eschapil the king, a 1400 Cm. Myst. (1841 > 
162 By bankys and brymiys browne. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 11 . 611 Thair blude like burnis rynnand on the grene. 
1641 Mth. Riding Records iv. 206 Presentment for nonpay¬ 
ment of assessment.. for Whitby-burne [ previously always 
beck]. 1753 Stcioart's Trial 191 Allan Breck..was nslung 
in a burn near the deponent's house. 1839 Stonehousk 
Axholrne 311 Well watered by a beck or burn. 1855 Brown- 
inc Last Ride together viii, Yonder girl that fords the 
burn. 1878 Black Maclccut of D. 1 . 176 Munching the 
young grass, and drinking out of the burn. 

2 . a. Water from a fountain or well. b. i Warm 
water used in brewing or washing’ (Jamieson . 

a Zoo Corpus Gloss. 16. L. Texts) 1x85 Late. r, burne. 

< 1000 /Llfric I'oc. Suppl. in Wr.*Wiileker 177 Latex. 
burna. c 1565 Lvnoesay Sa tyre 4140 To mak thin aill they 
think na fait Of mekill burne and 1 > till malt, a 1806 Allan 
o’Maut in Jamieson /’op. Balltuls II. 239 Jam.)T hey..put 
the burn until] the gleed. 

b. Said poet, like flood, of the sea. Cf. Brook. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 12523 Threllyand two [shippcsl There 
were brent on the buerne with the breme low. 

+ e. To wake one s burn: to ‘make water’. Obs. 
1788 Pickkk J'oetus 1 iS Jam.' Or slap the very Italy sang 
To mak his burn. 

3. allrib. and in comb., as burn-brae, -fishing, 
-foot, -head, -mouth, -trout ; also burn-gate, a 
small water-course; burn-side, the side ol a 
brook, the strip of ground alongside of it. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-T. Mist. (1733* I. 57 They bigg'd a 
bower on yon % burn-brae. 1873 G. C. D.wits Mount. A-.Wcre 
xiii. 104 Good sport for ‘burn fishing. 1832 Carlyle Kanin. 
1.36 Every dell and ‘burngate. he had traversed. 1875 j. 
Vejtch Tweed 30 The depths of glen that fold The. Burn- 
heads. <1400 Pcstr. Troy 5768 All borne were baeke 
to he *buerne syde. 1789 Burns .-f wankrife Minnie ii, By 
yon burnside .. wi’ my minnie. 1849 W. Irving Crayon 
Misc. 255 The green shaws and burnsides of .Scotland. 1805 
R. Forsyth Beauties Scott. 11 . 360 Pike are . .taught with 
.. lines bailed with * burn-trouts or frogs. 

f Burn, Obs. exc. dial. Alsoqbyrne, 5 7 
burne, 8 Sc. birn. Contracted form of Burden. 

c 1375 Barbour St. Theuiea 231 A 1 my sytmis fill & sere 
1 band as it a byrnc hade bcue. '(a 1400 Chester PI. 1. 
<1843*65 Uxike . laketh a burne of stiekesand bcareth after 
his father. 1595 B. Chappell in Karr’s S. PxiS^ IE 4^5 
'Khe earth of late hath shakt herself. As wearie of her sin- 
full burne. 1614 Scourge of Venus 1S76) 40 Weeping much 
herburne to be are. <*1774 Fergussox Partners fugle in 
Poems (1845^ 38 How big a birn maun lie on Lassie's back. 
1855 E. W tUGH in Lane. Sk. 50 Gathering.. * a burn o' nettles' 
to put in their broth. 1880 West. Cornu*. Gloss. »h. D. S.i 
Burn, twenty-one hakes (probably a burden 1 . 

Hence burn-rope, a rope for carrying a burden. 
Burn (bwn , sb .3 Forms: 46 brenne, 6-7 
burne, 7- burn. Sc. 6 birn in sense 2). [f. 

Burn vd The earlier brenne derives from the 
ME. form brenn-en of the vb. : it took the place 
of the orig. sb. bryne, brene. Bri nk, q. v.] 

1 . The act or effect of burning; csf. an injury to 
the body caused by bunting, a burnt place. 

[a 1300 llavelok 1239 Hwan he. .the fir brouth 011 brenne. 1 
1594 Plat Chent. Conclus. 20 It is commended especially 
in a burne. 1601 Holland Pliny xx. viii. <F<.»lit] healeth 
any burne or scalding, a 1691 Boyle (J.) A very effectual 
remedy against burns. 1813 J. Thomson Inflation. 137 An 
external injury, as a blow, a wound, or a burn. 

2 . A mark made by burning, a brand. 

[1523 Fitzherb. Surz\ 28 b, If any of these sayde officers 
fynde any mamir of catell hauynge no suche brenne. j 1563 
Jfc. Acts Mary 11597' § 85 That all bestiall, slane to land- 
wart and Burgh ..bring with them in all times dimming 
their hide, skin, and birnc, vndcr the paine of confiscation. 
1661 Sc. Acts Chas. II. xxxiii. (Jam.) That no barrel be 
sooner made and blown, but the coupcrs birn be set thereon. 
1703 Lond. Gas. No. 3947/4 A Burn on the near Shoulder 
with the Letters R. C. 1820 Scott Monast. ix, A fat 
bullock, .somewhat kenspeckle, and marked both with cut 
and birn. 

b. * Skin and birn, a common phrase, denoting 
the whole of anything, or of any number of per¬ 
sons and things.’ Jamieson, s.v. Tim. (Cf. quot. 
1563 above.) 

1718 Ramsay Christ’s Kirk in. xv, The smith’s wife .. 
fand him skin and birn. 1806 A. Douclas Poems 143 (Jam.) 
Now a' thegither, skin an' birn, They're round the..table. 
C. A branding iron, brand. 

1641 Best Partn. Bits. (18561 71 When vow inarkc. .dippe 
in the very botlomc of the burne and botle, and then it 
makelh a cleaner and belter impression, 
d. atlrib. 

1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4179/4 An X burn mark on the near 
Buttock. 1879 Shropshire J Vord-bk., Burn-mark , (1) the 
mark on an animal’s hide made by the brand-iron,^.; (2) 
the stamp of the brand-iron on tools and implements. 

3 . Heat, * hot haste *, velocity, rare. 

1835 Hunt Cap/. Sword vi. 75 lx>! the earth went 
round To the bum of their speed with a golden sound. 


Burn ,bwn ,1 *. 1 Pa.t. and pple. burned(btbnd), 
burnt ^bumt). Forms; a. Inf. 1 beornan, ^bear- 
nan, bernau, 2-3beornen,birnen, 2-4berne(n, 
4-6 birne, bjrrne, 5-7 burne, v 6 bourne), C- 
burn. Pa. sir. \ beam, (barn), //. bur- 
non, 3 born, //. burnen ; weak 3-4 bernde, 5 
byrnyd, 6 byrned, 7- burnt, 9 burned. Pa. 
pple. 1 borneu ; weak 6- burnt, burned. / 3 . Inf 
i brinnan, 2-3 brinnen, 3-4 brinne, brin, 4 6 
brynne, bryn. Pa. t. (1 bran), 3-5 brint, v 3 
brind), 4 brinde, 4-5 brynt, 5 brynnede, 5- 
Sc. brunt, 6 brint). Pa. pple. 3-6 brint, 3-4 
brind, 5-6 brynt, 6- Sc. brunt, (6 brount\ 7. 
Inf. \ beeruan, 2-3 bsernen, bamen, 3 bearnen, 
Onu. bsernenn. Pa. t. 1 bsernde, 3 barnde, 
bcarnde. Pa.pple. \ baerned. 5 .//{/^3-4brennen, 

3- 6 brenne, bren, brene, 8-9 north, dial. bren. 
Pa. l. 3 Orm. brennde, 3-5 brende, 3-6 brente, 

4- 5 brennede, -ydc, (5 brend,, 4-6 brenned, 

4-7 brent. Pa. pple. 3-6 {dial. 6-) brent, (-te, 
-tte , 3-6 brend, ;-de), 6 (9 dial.) brenned, (7 
brended . ['I he modern verb represents two 

earlier verbs, viz. T the intransitive strong vb., 
Golh. brinnan , ybrann, brunnum ; bntunaus), 
OX. brinnan (later brennatt), OS., OlIG., MHG. 
brinnan, OE. brinnan , by metathesis * In man, 
be man, beornan , bran, bam, born, beam ; bur- 
non, boruen) ‘ardere’; and (2) the derived facti¬ 
tive weak vb., Golh. brannjan brannida, bran- 
nips ), OX. brenna, OS., Ol 1 G. breun(i)au, M 1 IG. 
and Ger. brennen), OE. bwruan (by metathesis 
for bryinari). hr rude , ‘ urerc ’. Peornan and birr- 
nan were still distinct in OE., but ran together 
early in the ME. period. ME. had four types of 
the present stem, bern-, brin n-, barn-, bren(u- y 
the two former of which appear to represent the 
intr., and the third the trans. OE. verb; brcn{n- 
appears to be mainly the OX. brenna, but may 
partly have originated by metathesis from bern-. 
Of the original strong verb, the strong pa. t. does 
not appear later than Layamon, and the distinction 
of transitive and intransitive was soon lost, the 
different types being used indiscriminately as to 
sense, though with dialectal preferences. Brenne, 
brail was the mo>t common type in late ME., and 
evendown to the 16th c., when it was somewhat 
abruptly dispossessed by burn . burnt , app. the 
descendant of the earlier bern-, birn-, though the 
continuity is not very clearly made out, as, between 
the 13th and 16th c., this type is scarcely recorded 
in Sc. writers. 

In the Tout. britm-an it i.s considered that only brin- 
Aryan * Ihrcn ) belongs to the root, the second n being 
originally a present suffix : cf. OE. bryne OTeut. * bruui-z 
burning. I he root does not appear outside Teutonic : the 
comparisons often made rest on the untenable assumption 
that the n of brin • is not radical. 

The distinction in usage between the two modern forms 
of the pa. t. and pa. pple. is difficult to slate with precision. 
Burnt is now the prevailing form, and its use is always per¬ 
missible; burned is slightly archaic, and somewhat more 
formal in effect; it occurs more frequently as pa. t., or in 
combination with the auxiliary have than as ppl. adj.] 

I. Intransitive senses. 

1 . Of fire, a furnace, or conflagration : To be in 
the state of activity characteristic of fire ; to be in 
the slate of combustion. Sometimes the prominent 
notion is that of intense heat ^whence also transf. 
of a fever, elcA : sometimes that of the visible 
flaming or blazing. 

a. 1 1000 {see Burning ///. a.], c 1175 Lamb. Han. 97 1 c 
waldc sendan fur on eorOan, and ic wile h at hit berne. 
<1205 Lay.* 89 In here temple he Idle beornen enne blase 
of fure. 1535 Coverdalk Isa. Ixv. 5 Smoke and fyre, that 
shnl burne for euer. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. lit. i. 113 Some¬ 
time a fire file be].. and burne. 1665 in Phil. Trans. 1 . So 
The Air enters to make the Fire burn. 1864 Tennyson En. 
Ard. 72 A still and sacred fire, That burn'd as on an altar. 

0 . a 1400 Syr Perc. 440 A bryghle fire .. Brynnandc 
therby. 0530 Pol. Rcl. ty L. Poems (1866) 29 A grel fyre 
brynnyng yp-an a houce. 

7. c 1200 Or.min 10452 Halil Oast iss hali} fir,patl ha:rnej»b 
i pall herrtc. a 1250 Moral Ode 125 in E. E. P. (1862) 30 
per is fur ]>at cure barn 5 . 

5 . 1382 Wyclif Isa. Ixv. 5 Fyr brennende all dai. c 1400 

Maun dev. vi. (1839) 69 As the fyre began to brenne. 1534 
Ld. Burners Cola. Bk. M. Anrel. (15461 Pvj, The fire that 
brenneth in mount Eihna. 

b. Jig. Of the passions, as love, wrath, etc.; also 
poet . of a battle: To be fierce, furions; to glow, rage. 

a. C825 Vespasian Psalter ii. 12 Donne beome 5 in 
scortnisse eorre his. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. vii. 23 
Quench your Loues hot fire .. Ixjsl it should burne aboue 
the bounds of reason. 1611 Bible Gen. xliv. 18 Lei not thine 
anger burne against ihv seruanl. 1718 Pope Iliad xm. 313 
This said, he rushes where the combat bums. 1844 Mem. 
Babylonian P’ccss II. 313 The grace of the Holy Spirit .. 
burns in his heart. 1876 Green Short Hist. i. § 2 (1882) 12 
The rage of the conquerors burnt fiercest against the clergy. 

5 . < 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1747 Desyr That in his herte 

brende a.> any fer. <11541 Wvatt Lovers Case 41 Abroad 
needs must it flovel glide, That brens so hot within. 


2 . Of matter: To be in process of consumption 
by fire ; to be on fire; to be enveloped in flames. 
a. ci 000 .diLrR tc Dctt /.v. 2 3 5 c £eh irdon h is word & ge sawo n 
hone munt birnan. a 1225 A tier. R. 306 je schulcn. .bemen 
mid him i 5 e eche fure of belle. 1375 Barbour Bruce xvn. 
619 Thai flaggatis byrnand in a baill. 1423 Jas. 1 . King's 
Q. clxviii, The fyre In quhich 1 birn. 1526 Pilgr. Perf 
t\V. de W. 1531) 48 b, Chyppes, hey, or hardes, mater apte 
to burne. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, v. v. 109 That hand shall 
burne in neuer-quenching fire. 1678 Bunyan Pi/gr. 1. 7 A 
place that burns with Fire and Brimstone. 1728 Pope 
Dune. 111. 105 Padua with sighs beholds her Livy burn. 
1810 Henry Eletn. Chan. <18261 1 . 406 It then bums with 
a pale yellow flame. 1864 Tennyson Ringlet 53 Bum, you 
glossy heretic. 

/8. a 1300 Cursor M. 5742 (Gott.) 5 on lrc * • brinand 
semis as on ferre. 15.. in Hazl. E. P.P. HL 15 Though 
he deserve To brynne and stewe In the infernal glede. 

7. c 1270 Saints' Lives (Laud MS.)(1887) 229 pe more 
hat he h° r11 barnde, he grenore he lcucs were. 

S. ci$ooSt. Brandan 511 Soslronge brende the liioun- 
tayne. 1377 Langl. P. PI. l>. xvn. 326 Br>nge in better 
wodc * or blowe it till it brende. ?<t 1400 Chester Pi. 11. 
(1847) 148 The fourth daic after then Sea and waller all 
shall brene. 

b. fig. Of persons, of the heart, etc.: To be on 
fire (with desire, lust, passion, wrath); to glow, 
pant. Often followed by infinitive of purpose: 
To desire ardently. 

a. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiv. 32 Naes unccr bcortc byrn- 
ende (950 Littdisf. bernende; 975 Rushw. biomende ; 1160 
Hatton l>comendel ha he on wcjc wi 5 unc spax. CI175 
Lamb. Horn. 95 pe nalia gast.. dude hcl heo weren birn. 
ende on godes willan. 1552 Lvnoesay Monarchc 4873 
That law.. Causyng 3oung Clerkis byrne in lustis rage. 
1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 181 Burning in desire to be 
reuenged of the Gibelins. 1611 Bible Rom. i. 27 Men .. 
burned in their hist one towards another. 1720 Ozell 
/ \rtot's Rom. Rip. I. v. 297 Virginius burnt with lmpa- 
lienee to revenge himself of Appius. 1885 Stevf,nson 
Dynamiter xiii. 105 You cannot conceive How 1 burn to 
sec you on the gallows. 

<11300 Cursor M. 23271 pai war won to brin in catel 
wit couclise to win. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Trot. 52 Bet is 
to be wedded than to brynne, 1513 Douglas rEncis 11. 
84 Than haistit we, and brim to heir him say. 

7. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1362 Bearninde al as be was of 
grome and of leone. 

5 . c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 201 pyn herte shuldc brenne 
for grete loue. 1430 Lydc. Citron. Troy 1. v, For him I 
brenne as doth the glede. a 1547 Earl Surrey Aeneid 11. 
403 To throng out .. our hartes brent with desire. 

c. lit. and fig. With certain modifying adverbs. 
To burn out, forth : to burst out in flame {arch.). 
To burn out, also quaswr/f. and pass., To burn 
itself out , to be burnt out: to burn until extin¬ 
guished by want of fuel. To burn down , burn 
lota : to bum until it becomes feeble from want of 
fuel. To burn up : to take strong hold of the 
combustible material, get fairly alight. Also with 
certain adjs. denoting the colours or quality of the 
flame, as To burn red, blue, bright, etc. 

1382 Wvclip IVisd. xvi. 19 Fyr brende out on either side. 
1593 Shaks. Rich. //, 11. i. 34 Violent fires soonc burne out 
ihemselues. 1814 Lett.fr. England T. viii 92 Till the 
lights were burnt out. 1816 Southey Ess. (1832] I. 336 In 
the tenth year of the war, the spirit of Jacobinism was 
burnt out in France. 1831 Carlyle Say/. Res. u. ix. 214 
'Fill it burn forth, in our conduct, a visible, acted Gospel. 
Mo<{. Do not let the fire burn ouL It is burnt out already. 
His zeal will soon bum itself out. The fire has burnt down 
to a spark. Do not go before the fire has burnt up. 

• Phys. Occasionally used (with conscious meta¬ 
phor) for : To undergo the same kind of chemical 
change (oxidation) as in burning, accompanied by 
more or less evolution of heat. 

1885 Hl xlev PhyS. 17 All parts of the body are continually 
being oxidized, or, in other words, are continually burning. 

3 . gen. To become ^ be violently hot; said of 
solids or gases (ndl ot liquids). Also of persons : 
To have a sensation like that arising from exposure 
to fire; often of the face, as an effect of shame or 
anger; also {colloq.) of the ears, in allusion to the 
superstition that a person’s ears feel hot when he 
is spoken of in his absence. 

< 1000 zElfric Horn, in Sweet Ags. Read .92 His 11 lerod's] 
lichama barn wiSutan mid langsuinere hxtan. 1727 Dk 
Foe Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 59 If you put it Ilime] into 
water, it would burn. 1881 Oxfordsh. Gloss. Suppl. (E. D. S.) 
If it be my own true love, burn, cheek, burn. 

t b. To be inflamed, suffer from inflammatory 
disease, spec. Of a horse; To suffer from glanders. 
Obs. or dial. 

1611 Bible Lev. xiii.24 If..the quicke flesh that bumelh 
haue a white bright spot. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2155/4 
A dark bay Nag. .commonly burning at the left ^Nostril. 

c. fig. The money, etc., burns in ones pocket , 
meaning that the owner is eager to take it out, or 
spend it. (The same notion is expressed by other 
constructions of the verb ; e. g. to burn ones pocket, 
a hole in one's pocket , cf. 16; more rarely the 
pocket is said to be burning out with its contents.) 

1740 Mrs. Df.lany Autobiog. fy Corr. (1861) II. 165 The 
post brought me your letter, which burnt in my pocket. 
1768 Tucker Lt. Mat. 1 .152 Children, .cannot rest till they 
get rid of their money, or, as we say, it bums in their 
pockets. 1849 Cobden Speeches 82 Your pockets are burn¬ 
ing out al the bottom with railway shares. 1885 Harper s 
Mag. Feb. 361/1 The thousand dollars was burning in her 
pocket-book. 
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d. In certain games: of a person approaching 
so near to a concealed object sought, that he would 
feel it very warm or hot, if it were fire. (Cf. 
Warm.) Hence Jig. To approach near to the 
truth. [Cf. Fr. ‘nous brillons, commc on dit an 
jeu de pincette \] 

i8*x Blacfnv. Mag. Jan. 355 (Jam.) As children say at hide. 
and-seek..I do flatter myself that 1 burn in the conclusion 
of this paper. 1871 F. Hall Mod. English < 18731 330 As 
children say at play, Mr. White burns here. 

e. Said foct. or rhetorically of water: To be in 
violent agitation, rare. 

1692 Ray Disc. iii. (1732) 18 The whole Sea lx>i 1 ed and 
burned.. 1728 Pope Dune. it. 184 His lEridanus’l rapid 
waters in their passage burn. 

4 . Of candles, lamps, etc. : To be in process of 
combustion so as to give light; hence, to flame, 
give light, shine. Also trausf. of the sun, stars, 
or any other luminary. 

a. a 1000 Caedmon's Ex. (Gr.) 115 Heofon candel barn, 
f toooAgs. Gosp. Luke xii. 35 Sin cower lendenn begyrde & 
leohtfatu hyrnende [050 Lind is/, bernendo; 975 Rushio. he. 
rende; 1160 Hatton bcarnende]. c 1200 Erin. Coll. Horn. 47 
YV e o^en. .on ure honde bereti candele beminde. c 1300 St. 
Bramian 337 Hon this tapres bemeth thus, 1562 J. Hey- 
wood Prov. 3* Epigr. (1867) 104 This candell bnrnth dim. 
1601 Shaks. Jnl. C. iv. iii. 275 How ill this taper burns. 
17x7 Pope Lunsa 258 The torch of Venus burns not for the 
1 *^ 0RLFV Voltaire( 1886)24 So dearly does that 
light burn for many even now. 

0 . c 1420 Citron. Vilod. 318 pe cerge J>' stode bryngnyng 
F auter by. 

5 . c 1300 St. Brandon 335 This tapres brende longe y. 
nou^. c \\zoSir A tnadace {1842) 29 Candils ther were bren- 
nyng toe. 1526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. dc W. 1531.40 A lampe 
that brenned contynually. 

b. Of other objects : To appear as if on fire, glow 
with light or colour. 

* 4*3 J AS - b E ing’sQ. xlvtii, A rttby. .Semyt birnyng vpon 
hir quhyte lbrote. c 1425 Torr. Portugal 555 On the tayle 
an hed therwase, That uyrnyd bryght as anny glase. 1530 
Palsgr. 460/2 His eyes burned in his heed, as lyght as a 
candell. 1606 Shaks. Ant. $ Cl. 11. ii. 197 The Large she 
sat in, like a burnisht Throne, Burnt on the water. 1667 
1 1 lxom P. L. 11. 538 With feats of Arms From either end 
of Heaven the welkin burns, a 1718 Rowe 1 J.i Oh ! prince, 
oh 1 wherefore bum your eyes? 1832 Tennyson Pal. Art 48 
J he light aerial gallery, golden-rail'd, Burnt like a fringe of 
f* rc - 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xix, 265 The earth-banks 
of the railway-line burned crimson under the darkening sky. 

+ C. Of the sea: To be phosphorescent. Cf. 
Burning vbl. sb . 3. 

1667 in Phil. Trans. 11 . 497 At Fast and South winds it 
[the sea] burned most. 

6. To suffer destruction, injury, change of struc¬ 
ture or properties from contact with fire ; to be 
reduced to ashes, a cinder, etc., by fire ; to be 
scorched, charred, etc. Often said of food spoiled 
by too great or prolonged exposure to heat in roast¬ 
ing or baking. To burn to the inside of a vessel): 
to adhere to byhurning; also with to ahsol. as 
adv.). To burn away : to be gradually dissipated 
or consumed by burning (also quasi-rr/?. to burn 
itself away). Sometimes with adjs. denoting the 
result, as to burn black , brown, hard , etc. 

a. a 1225 Ancr. R. 242 Hwo ber euerfur wifonnenhire bet 
heo ne bernde ? ~ " . ~ 



..... ... ,- -#-7 -. Apollo J 1 . No. 69. 3/2 

J he Pudding burnt unto the Pot. 1725 Bradley Pant. Du t. 
If. s.y. Syrup, Boil it IsugarJ to a Caramel, and lake great 
care it docs not burn to. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. /icon. 
II. 267 The meat would inevitably burn, and become hard 
and tasteless. 

fi 5 . a 1300 Cursor M. 22704 pis midel erth.. Al to noght 
sal bnn awai. c 1440 A nc. Cookery in iioitseh. Ord. 11790* 439 
Boyle horn togedur with esy Are. that hit brenne not. a 1520 
Myrr. Our Ladye 296 Abusshe al on fyre. & yet it brente not. 

t b. trausf. Of cTops, etc.: To be withered by 
the sun’s heat ; to suffer decay in such a manner 
as to present the appearance of being scorched. 

i 5*3 Fitzherr. Hush. § 23 If drye wether come, it [the 
grass] wyll drye and burne vpon the grounde, and waste 
away. 1750 Ellis Mod. Husbandm. II. it. v. 42 The Crop 
[of turnips] would set, or what we call burn or spoil , if n 
was not houghed in due Time. 

0 . To suffer death by fire. Now somewhat arch., 
the usual modern expression being to be burnt. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso 11. liiL 30 With him content Was she 
to line, that would with her hauo brent. C1604 J. C. in 
Shaks. C. I*raise 63 They should all hurne for their vilde 
heresie. 1779 Forrest I ’oy. X. Guinea 170 Here .. women 
often kill themselves^or burn with their deceased husbands; 
but men also bum in honour of their deceased masters. 
1878 Tennyson Q. Mary 1. i. 7, i can’t argue upon it; but 
] and my old woman 'ud burn upon it. 

7 . To burn into (of fire, a caustic, etc.): to eat 
its way into (a thing or substance). UsuallyyS^-. 
of an event, a conviction, etc.; to make an in¬ 
delible impression upon (a person’s mind). 

„ *823 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Pref. (1865)238 The impressions of 
infancy had burnt into him. *861 Hughes Tom Broum 
Ox/. J. xvi. 318 The scenes of the last few hours, .burnt into 
his soul. 1878 Morley Crit. Misc, Ser. 1. 213 Deeply and 
bitterly the spectacle of this injustice burnt into his soul 

II. Transitive senses. 

" to consume by fire. 

8 . Of fire: To destroy, consume (any com¬ 


bustible object). Of persons: To cause to be 
destroyed or consumed by fire; to set on fire, 
commit to the flames. Also ahsol. 

a i fi I20 ° Triii, Colt, Horn. 61 He wile smite, .mid orde . 
and pilicn and bemen. rxios Lay. 14000 purh pi lond heo 
aemed & h.'er^ied & berne< 5 . 1375 Barbour Bruce xv, 43S 
Of his men^hc sum send he For till Imrne townys twa or 
thre. c 1511 1 si Eng. Bk. Amcr.i Arb.) I ill rod. 28/2 The 
towne Bombassa, that they also byrned and robbed. 1535 
Covkrdai.k AVr\ viii. 7 The thyrd parte of trees was burnt, 
and all grene grasse was brent. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. 
Sacr. 1. iii. § 4 Nabona^ser did burn and destroy all the 
antient records of the Chaldarans. 1717 Ladv M. W. Mon. 
tacue Lett. 11. xlvi. 38 ‘l'his letter, .you may burn it when 
you have read enough, a 1843 Southf.v Roprecht iii, They 
were for burning the body outright. 

d. a 1300 CursorM. 12219 Fur i wat him mai noght brin. 
*375 Barbour Brine xm. 737 IHe) brynt houss and tuk the 
pray, c 1400 Mclayne 27 file) Brynnedo tham in a fire. 
1552 Lvndesay Monarchic 3476 Quhen all wes brynt, - 
flesche, bind and bonis. 1609 Skene AV^. AtaJ, 94 Gif ane 
alledges that ane other lies brum his house. 

y. 01000 Sai. ,y Sat. <Gr. 1 J12 Brice 5 and b;crne 3 l>oM 
Xetimbrn. CX200 Ormjn 1529 patt Hike chaff Pali belle fir 
shall bjernenn. 1297 R. Genre. 511 Hii bamdehousMother 
god, & defoulcde louerd & hine. 

6 . 1154 O. A. Chron. < Land MS.' an. 1137. § 3 pa r.eiieclen 
hi & brendon alle pe limes. <*1325 E. E. Allit. /*. 11 916 
pc brath of his breth pal brenne* alle pinke*. t 1400 Deltr. 
Troy H931 The knighles. .brentyn and betyn doun all the 
big bouses. 1507 Bk. Gd. Mann. <W. de W. i L.ij, 'Flic 
l eni.v is brente in the myddes of lheym. 1528 More 
t/eresyes 11. Wks. 179/1 'l lie bookes also bee gone and 
loste, whan there was no law made yet to brenne them. 
1657 Howell Londinop. 120 Beat them to their houses, 
and brent them therein. [1796 F. Leighton MS. Let. to 
J. Boucher Feb., I heard yesterday from a Shropshire 
Farmer the old verb bren and its participle brent for burn 
burnt.] 

b. With advbs. or complementary phrases. To 
bunt i/f: to consume entirely by burning. 7b 
burn away : to consume or dissipate gradually by 
bunting. J'o burn out: to consume the contents 
and interior of (a building). So also To bunt to, 
into (formerly also in' ashes, fowder, etc. ; and 
7 b burn (a building) down, to the ground. 

а. fxios in /;. E. P. 1186214 pe fire sal berne vp sinful” 
man pat hap misdo. c 1511 1st Bug. Bk. AmerAArh. I ntrod. 
33/1 Thonder & lytenvnge shall .. l>oume theym all in 
pol w]der. x6tx Bible job i. i6The fire of God. .hath burnt 
vp the sheepe. 1858 bn. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. 
Law xv. ioi Although the house should be burned down, 
yet the tenant must continue to pay the rent. Mod. AVttv- 
paper. The first and second floors of the front building 
were burned out, roofs off. 

0 . a 1300 Cursor M. 13237 And al to ponder pai it brint. 
1548 Compl.Scot.Qi Vas 11 [Carthage] nocht brynt in pnidir 
ande asse. 

fi. < izooOrmin 1468, &brenn ilt all till asskessp.fr. 1382 
\\ vci.iF /.ei\ vi. 10 The asken. the which the fiev vnwrynge 
brent out. — hcclns. xli.v. 8 Thei brenden vp the chosen 
cite of hoelynesse. 1549 Latimer Serin, be/. Edu*. Cl, 
ui. (Arb.) 98 God. .brente theynt all vp wyth brymstone. 
1596 Spenser F.Q. 1. ix. 10 The fire which them to ashes 
brent. 1863 Mrs. Gaskkll Sylvia's L. II. 176 It were a 
good job it were hrer.ned down. 

c. Used in the imperative as an imprecation. 

17x1 Swift Lett. (17671 III. 287 The box at Chester; oh, 

burn that box, and hang that Sterne. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist xxxix, 4 Why, burn my hotly !* said the man. 

9 . Specific uses of sense 8. 
a. To make a hurnt-offering of (incense, a 
victim) to a deity. Also absot. (with incense as 
implied object). 

1535 Cove no ale Ezek. xliii. 21 Thou shalt take the bullock 
. .and burne him inpseuerallplace. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 474 
One jaltarl of Syrian mode, whereon to burn His odious 
offerings. _ 1718 Pope Iliad 1. 607 The priest ..burns the 
offering with his holy hands. 1839 Thirlwall Greece II. 
232 He burnt a great pile of precious incense on the altar. 
1B&3 Itatpers Mag. Nov. 877/2 These altruistic servants of 
* society’.. burn the lamp of sacrifice before this modern 
shrine. 

0 . a 1300 CursorM. 1098 He to brin his tend bigan. 

б. txzooOrmin 1745 patt recless..te bisscopp Pair Be- 
forenn allterr brennde. 1282 Wyclif LciK vi. 12 lie shnl 
brenne the taIw-3 of the pesible thingis. 1526 Tisdale Luke 
i. 9 His lott was to bren odoures. a 1556 Crasmer Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 1 . 85 He .. made him carry the same wood 
wherewith he should be brent. 

t b. With metonymy of the object; To burn a 
country: i. e. to set fire to all objects on the sur 
face of the ground. Ohs. 

C120S Lay. 6139 Mine kene men .. a! pis lond bearneS. 
c 1350 Will. Pahrtte 2646 pei hadde lubcrli here lond brend 
and deslrued. 1470 Harding Chron. (1543) 165 Into FifTcs 
he went, and brent it dene. 1470 85 Malory Arthur 1. 
xiii. They lete brenne and destroye alle the contrey afore 
them. 1571 Campion Hist. I ret. xi. viL (1633)94 He spoyled 
Arthur Mac Murrough, brent his country. 

c. Jig. To burn one's boats: to cut oneself off 
from all chance of retreat. To burn the Thames : 
to perform some startling prodigy, ‘set the Thames 
on fire’. To bum the mill (in allusion to letting 
the millstones become red-hot by friction from want 
of grist). 

1719 D’URFrv/Ytff (1719) II. 24 His Measure too so scanty, 
she fear'd 'twould humher M ill. 1787 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Sir J. Banks <?• Enr/>. of Mor. 6 Whose modest wisdom .. 
never aims To find the longitude, or burn the Thames. 
1886 Manch. Guard. 23 Feb. 5 The sooner Mr. Goschen 
bums the boats in which he quitted the shores of Oppo¬ 
sition, etc. 


10 . To put to death by fire, csf. as a judicial 
punishment. Now often to burn alive, to death. 

<71300 Cursor At. 21235 Barnabas .. bath for-draun and 
brint U'.r. brend] wit feir. 1547 llomiliesi. Faith n.(>S>9^ 
41 Smite have been .. beheaded, some brent without mercy. 
1552 Lyndesav Mon arc he sioj Sum liangit .. Sum brynt ; 
sum soddin in toleiddis. 1591 Shaks. x lien. VI, v. iv. 33 
O imrne her, burne her, hanging is too good. 1635 Pagitt 
Christianogr. 111. U6361 112 He was brent for an ncrctickc. 
1685 Lond. Guz. No. 2080/4 Klizabeth ('raunt likewise Con¬ 
victed of High Treason was burnt at Tyburn. 1753 Scots 
Mag. Apr. 200/2 Anne Williams was burnt at a slake at 
Gloucester, Apr. 13, for poisoning her husband. 1855 Brown¬ 
ing f/eretn's Pray.. Men y Worn. 11. 190 They bring him 
now lobe burned alive. 

11 . To consume forartificial warming or lighting; 
to keep (a candle, a lamp alight. 

1712 Addison Sped. No. 488 ,»3 i.et a family burn but a 
candle a-night less. x866 Wilson Chetu. 128 Fuel of any 
kind should never be burned in rooms, unless in fireplaces 
provided with chimneys. Mod. 1 do not burn ga> in my 
bedroom. 

* Thys. Sometimes used for: To consume by 
oxidation with evolution of heal cf. 2 * ). 

. 1 /<y/. A large portion of our food docs not go to form 
tissue, but is simply burnt as fuel for the production of heal. 

b. In fig. ]>hrases : To burn daylight: to burn 
candles in the <la\time, also to waste or consume 
the daylight. So + To burn seasonable weather: 
to fail to turn it to advantage, consume, waste 
obs. . J'o burn the (or one s) candle at both ends; 
see Candi.r. 

1592 Shaks. Korn. 7ul. 1. iv. 43 Qo. 1) Merc. We burne 
daylight here. ^ Bom. Nay thnts not so. Mere. 1 meanu 
sir in delay, We burne our lights by night, like Lnmpes 
by day. 1618 Kai.eigii Son to l ather in Rent. ^ x6611 120 
It is a strange piece of Art .. to lie idely at the road, 
burning so seasonable weather, e 1620 /.. Uovn /.ions 
Flowers 113.S5> 92 Why burne wee day light? wee have 
lime and place, a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary 1. ii. 
>D.’ Her nose the candle .. Put out your nose, good lady, 
you burn daylight. 1682 X.O. Bor lean 'sLntrin in. too They 
burn the day in game, and sport the faster. 1738 Swift 
Polite Cour\ til. I)> No candles yet ..don’t let us burn 
daylight. 1820 Scott tvanhoe xliii, Burn not daylight about 
it ; we have short time to spare. 

+ c. Ilg. To burn it blue: lto net outrageously. 
Obs. slang. See Hu K.) 

1731 Swii 1 Stnfhon .y Ch. Wks. 1733 IV.i. 133 Mjss Moll 
d:<• jade will burn it blue. 

12 . Jig. To inflame with desire, love, passion, etc. 

<71300 Cursor M. 4315 First to brin [r-.u. bren] j>m hurl 
wit- hi. 1513 Douglas eliucis 1. x. 11 Of cruell Juno the 
dreid brynt hir inwart. 7/1528 Skh.tun Bk. Footes \ 202 
Thou brennot the desyre-. 1697 Dryofn l‘irg. Geoiy. hi. 
333 With two fair Kyes his Mistress burns his Breast. 

* * to affect by burning. 

13 . Ui" lire, or any heating agency: To pro¬ 
duce the characteristic effects of combustion upon ; 
to calcine, char, scorch, discolour, or mark b\ 
burning; to spoil food in cooking from such 
a cause; to alter in chemical composition bv ox¬ 
idation, volatilization of a constituent, etc.), or in 
appearance, plijsical structure or properties, by 
intense heat. Not used when the effect is merely 
that of melting or softening. Of persons: To 
expose .something) to the action of fire so as to 
produce these results; csf. to treat with fire for a 
Specific purpose, c.g. To burn wood{ for charcoal), 
clay (for bricks or pottery), the soil (ns an agri¬ 
cultural process). Also with adjs. denoting the 
result, as J'o burn hard, red, black, clean. 

1519 Interl. Etem. in I lari. Dodsley 1 . 31 Great riches 
might come thereby, Both pitch and tar, and soap ashes 
.. By bretming thereof only. 1669 Wori.idge Syst. Agrie. 
viii. § 1 (i68t) 146 If your land be cold .. the best way 
is .. to burn it. 1719 D'Urtev Tilts V. 142 ‘Till Budding 
and Dumpling are burnt to Bol. 1726 Lond. Gas. No. 6438/2 
Supposed to I>e employed in burning Ground in Notting¬ 
hamshire. 1846 J. Baxter Li hr. Tract. Agric. II. 25 When 
hones are burned m the open fire, the animal matter ..dis- 
appears. Ibid. 186 It is difficult to burn the earth. 

b. lienee, To produce charcoal, bricks, lime, 
etc.) by burning. 

1205 Lay. 15466 Litn heo gunnen barmen. 1635 J. B.\BtNG- 
ton Pyrotechn. 7 Take good dry coale, well burnt, and beat 
it to dust. 1663 Gerbier Counsel D ij a, To burn more Lime 
in twenty four hours time. 1716 Lond. Gas. No. 5446/9 
All Ihrieks?] that arc samel, or under burnt, to be excluded. 
1719 De Fok Crusoe (1840) I. ix. 146 These [earthen vessels] 

I burnt in the fire. 1727 — Eng. Tradesm. iii. 118411 I. 20 
The bricks would not be so good .. when they were burnt. 

c. J'o burn (inctals) together: to join them by 
melting their adjacent edges, or healing the ad¬ 
jacent edges and running some molten metal of 
the same kind into the intermediate space. 

d. trausf. To produce on (anything) an effect 
resembling that of burning; e.g. (of the sun) to 
wither, dry up (vegetation), to parch, dry up (the 
ground); to freckle, embrown, or discolour (the 
skin), cf. Sunburnt. Sometimes said of cold, and 
of certain manures nnd crops, to express their 
effect on vegetation or on the soil. + foct. Of cattle: 
To burn (the ground) bare : to crop it close. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6025 Haile and fir was menged samen 
.. be gres-^e it brint. c 1274 Chaucer Compl. Mars 88 
Phebus cam to bren Iv.r. birn] hem with his hete. C1425 
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Three Kings Cologne 44 Hit wexe)> liche eerys of corn J>at 
were brent with |>e wedir. c 1511 1st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arbj 
Introd. 29/2 Lest that the soon shulu burne hym. 1591 
Spenser Be liny's A* nines 0/ R. xvii, Scotching sunne 
had brent 11 is wings. 1607 Tops ell Four-/. Beasts 527 
Vines also are burned therewithal [swine’s dung]. 1697 
Dryoen Virg. Georg, n. 271 Goats..graze the Field, and 
burn it bare. 

e. fig. Toburn theplanks\ to remain long silting. 

1843 Carlyle Past % Pr. (1858) 20S Sit obstinately burn¬ 
ing the planks. 

14 . To wound or to cause pain to (a person, 
animal, or part of the body) by the contact of fire 
or of something intensely heated : said both of 
the fire or heated body itself, and of the person who 
applies it. Often rejl. (of persons, with approach 
to the passive sense" ; also in expressions such as 
To burn one's fingers, one's fool = to suffer injury 
in those members by burning. Also absol. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7224 Man aght to dred ]> e brand }>at 
brint [f*.r. brende] him forwit in his hand. 1382 Wvu.ir 
Isa. xliii. 2 Whan thou shalt go in fyr, thou snail not bo 
brent, a 1420 Occi .eve De Reg. Prbic. 2382 He that is 
brent, men seithe, dredethe the fire, a 1520 Myrr. Our 
Ladye 43 V 1 brennyth hym, and woundeth hym so sore. 
1596 Drayton Leg. 11. 280 Warm’d with the Fire, that un¬ 
awares might burne Mee. 1713 Berkeley Ilytas 4 P. 
i. Wks. 1871 ]. 270 When a coal burns your finger. 1875 
Jowett Plato ted. 2^ 1 .28 The power of heat to burn. 

b. In fig. phrase, To burn one's {p~wn) fingers : 
to sustain damage through meddling with some* 
thing; rarely To burn [another sftigers. 

1710 Palmer Proverbs 336 The busiebody burns his own 
fingers. 1713 Guardi an No. ioS, 1 do not care for burning 
my fingers in a quarrel. 1865 Holland Plain T. iv. 126 
Strove to overreach each other, and burn the fingers of un¬ 
suspicious outsiders.^ 1877 Punch 26 May 130 Without 
burning its fingers with Clerical Fellowships, etc. 

c. 'I*o cauterize, as a surgical operation ; to 
brand with the mark of a criminal. To burn 
out\ to destroy Abe eyes, etcA by burning. 

1483 Cat It. Angl. 32 To liirne with yrne ; cautcriarc, in- 
canter tare. i486 Bk. St. Albans C. vj 1 ), Brynne the na- 
rellis [of a hawk]ihourogh ovvte. 1570 87 Holinsiied Scot. 
ChrottA i8o6> II. 203 Him that is brunt in the hand. 1595 
Shahs. Joint iv. i. 59 These eyes .. with hot Irons must 

1 burne them out. 1655 Laxter Quaker sCatech. 3 ,1 dare 
no more accuse them .. for persecution who shall burn a 
Thief in the hand. 1715 Loud. Gar.. No. 5329/4 He .. was 
burnt in the Hand last Assizes at Worcester. 1722 I)k Fok 
Col. 7W<£D8.|o) 128 Transported felons, .burnt in the hand. 

d. iransf. Said of a caustic, acrid, or irritating 
substance ' as vitriol, a blister, etc. ; sometimes 
of intense cold, the effect produced by which 
resembles that caused by burning: To wound or 
cause local pain to, in a manner resembling the 
effect of contact with fire. Also absol. 

1509 Fisher Wks. i.(K. E. T.l 31 Teres .. shall scaldc and 
brenne our bodyes. 1562 Turner Baths 6 b, If any enlring 
into the bath .. thynke .. that he is burned. 1607 Topsell 
Pour./. Beasts 212 The snow burneth the Dogs nose. 1667 
Milton/*. L. n. 595 The parching air Earns frore, and cold 
perforins th’ effect of Fire. 1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 3240/4 
His face burnt or scalded by some Humor. 1865 j, II. 
Newman Gerontins Ice which blisters may be said to burn. 

to. To infect with sores; es/>. with venereal 
disease. Cf. 3 b. Obs. 

1529 S. Fish Supplic. Begg. (Arb.) 7 These be they .. that 
be brent wyth one woman, and here it to another, c 1556 
Lai.e in Chaml>ers Cycl. s.v. Burning) He fleacherous 
Weston] not long ago brent a beggar of St. Botolphs parish* 
1590 Siiaks. Com. Err. tv. iii. 58 Light wenches will 
burne, come not neerc her. 

15 . To drive (a person or animal) out of 'a place 
by heat, or by the burning of his dwelling. 
Phrase, To burn out of house and home. 

1710 Loud. Gas. No.4702/3 [He] was formerly burnt out 
of the Fountain Tavern in the Strand. 1780 Pitt in Earl 
Stanhope’s Life (1861) 1 . 43 Thanks to the sun.. I was 
burnt out of my bed this morning before seven o’clock. 

10 . To make (a mark) on or in, (a hole) in or 
through , anything, by burning. Also Jig. to make 
(a recollection, a conviction) indelible in a person's 
mind. To burn in : to render indelible (the 
painting upon pottery, etc.) by exposure to fire. 

a. 1840 Moore in Sheridaniana 61 They [some versesl 
bear, burnt into every line, the marks of personal feeling. 
i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 172 A power which .. burnt-in 
the image of each in his remembrance. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Rornola i. xvti. (x88o) I. 244 Her brother’s words .. had 
burnt themselves into her memorj’. CX865 J. Wvlde in 
Circ. Sc. I. 380/1 They are ‘ burnt in ’ on the surface of the 
ware. 1883 Harpeds Mag. Mar. 538/1 Cash burning holes 
in our pockets, 

17 . To burn the water', to spear salmon by 
torchlight. Also, To burn a bowl, a curling 
stone , etc.: to displace it accidentally. 

1805 Skene in Lockhart Scott (1839) II. 265 This amuse- 
ment of burning the water .. was not without some hazard. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 19 Aug. 5/1 Water-bailiffs are sent up 
the rivers at certain times to prevent < burning the water 

Phrase-key :—To burn alive, 10; b away, 5, 8 b; b black, 
5 » *31 ^ blue, 2 c; b boats, 9 c; b a bowl, 17 ; b the breast, 
12 |i b bricks, 13 b ; b brown, 5 ; b a candle, 4, 11 ; b candle 
at both ends, n b ; b charcoal, 13 b; b clay, 13 ; b a coun¬ 
ty 9 h ’* b a curling-stone, 17; b daylight, 11 b ; b down, 

2 c, 8 b; ears b, 2 ; b one’s fingers, 14, 14 b; b forth, 2 c; 
b ground, 13; b hard, 5, 13; horse b, 3 b ; b in, 16; * b in¬ 
cense, g ; b into, 7, 16; b into ashes, 8b; b it blue, tic; 
b lamp, 4, ii ; b lime, 13 b; b low, 2 c ; b the mill, 9 c b 


offering, o; b out, 2 c, 8 b, 14 c, 15; b the planks, 13 c ; £ 
one’s pocket, 3 c ; b red, 2 c, 13 ; sea b t 4 c ; b seasonable 
weather, 11 b; A soil, 13; A the Thames, qc; A to, 5; A to 
ashes, 8b; A to death, 10; A to the ground, 8 b; A together, 
13 c; b up, 2 c, 8 b ; A the water, 17; A wood, 13. 

Burn-. The verb or verb-stem in composition 
forming sbs. or adjs. 

1 . With verb + object, as burn-grain adj.; + burn- 
cow, transl. Gr. povirpijarts (an insect, also a herb, 
injurious to cattle), cf. bn rs l-cow, Buprestis ; 
burn*grange (-Sr.), one who sets fire to bams ; 
burn-the-wind, burnewin, a Sc. designation for 
a blacksmith. 

1658 Rowland Mouffet's The at. Ins. 1000 The Latines 
retain the Greek name of Buprestis .. But I . do adventure 
to call it by a new name in English, M’urncow, or Bnrstcow. 
1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. iMorell) 11, Also a soit of herb 
which kills cattle; the burncow. 1598 Svlvester Dn 
Bart as 11. i. Furies 165 < D. > Turning our seed-whcat-kerncl 
To * burn-grain thistle, a 1500 Cclkclbie Soto i.v. 92 < Jam.) 
Ane ypocreit in haly kirk, A *burn-grenge in the dirk. 
1785 Burns Scotch Drink x, Then ‘ Burnewin comes on 
like death. 1828 Scorr /'. M. Perth I. ii. 57 Thou hast had 
a quarrel with some Edinburgh Burn-the-wind. 

2 . With the verb used all rib. = burning ; as 
f burn - coal , + - wood ; also burn - fire dial.), 
perversion of Bonfire; burn-iron. Sc. buru-airn, 
a branding-iron ; burn-stick (see quot.); burn- 
weed = Thorn-apple. Dalttra stramonium. 

1708 W. King Cookery 37 Not to make his Mnirnfire at the 
upper end of Ludgate street, c 1750 J. Nf.lson Jrnl. (18 56) 
96 Monday being a rejoicing day. they had burn-fires in the 
market place. 1597 Sc. Acts , Jus. VI. § 253 (title! Great 
■'burne Coalc, suld not be transported furth of this, realm. 
1609 Skunk Reg. Maj. 152 Burne coalis. 1485 htv. \wRipon 
Ch. Acts 373 Ij birne iron et j markyng iron 4 d. 1675 
Cotton Poet. Wks. (17651 202 I’ll make a *Hurn-mark with 
aT. 1847 78 IIalLIWELL Diet.,* Burn-stick, a crooked stick, 
on which a large piece of coal is daily carried from the pit 
by each working collier over his shoulder for his own private 
use. 1756 I*. Browne Jamaica , The Thorn-apple or' Burn- 
weed. All the parts of this plant are remarkably narcotic. 
1701 Brand Zetland 92 (Jam.) The inhabitants make use of 
I he wrack [of ships] for'burn-wood. 

- + Burn, v.- Obs. 5 boorn-, born-, bourn-en. 
Chiefly in fa. pple. burned : see Burned ///. a.~ 
[a. OK. burntr , var. of bruntr to Burnish, ori¬ 
ginally to brown, f. brun Brown.] = Burnish vj 
c 1374 Chaucer Troytus\ 327 Hart. MS. 123^ A 1 feynith 
lie in lust that he sojournith, And al his speecn and chere 
he bournith I Hart. MS. 3943 vnournith]. 1393 Gower Conf. 

1 1.231 Anharneis. .which burned was as silver bright. C1430 
I .vr>o. Rochas iv. ii. \ 1554) 112 a, A chaire .. of gold boomed 
bryght. c 1440 Prontp. Pan*. 44 Bormyn or pulchyn [v.r. 
bornyn, boornyn], polio. 

Burn e, variant of Berne. Obs.. a man. 
Burnable (biKinab'l), a. [f. BurntO +-arlf:.] 
Capable of being burnt or consumed by fire.' 

1611 Cotgr., Ad ns tilde, burnable. 1678 R. Russell O/vu 
ill. 11. 2. ii. 174 lgnible <or burnable by Fire'. 1721 00 
Bailey, Adnstible, burnable. 1861 All 1 '. Round 23 Feb, 
465 Not to rear houses of frail burnable plank, 
b. quasi- jA, : A combustible, (rare.) 

1825 Honk Every-day Bk. 1 . 1430 Burnablcs are deemed 
lawful prize. 

Bu*rn-bake, -beak, obs. var. of next. Hence 
Bu-rn-baking vbl. sb. y Burn-beaked ///. a. 

1803 A. Hunter Georglcal Ess. 1 .35 What happens after 
theoperation of Burn-baking, a 1722 Lisle Hnsb.{ 1752) 163 
He is very much against feeding burn-beaked wheat. 

Bu’rn-beat, v- Also bait, -bate. [f. Burn 
v. +- Beat sbf* or v .-: the latter part is inflected ; 
pr. pple. burnbeating. pa. pplc. burn beat.] tram. I'o 
pare off and burn the rough turf or sod of moor¬ 
land or fallow ground in order to improve il. 
Hence Bu’rn-baited ffl.a .; BuTnbeatingf^A/.rA. 

1669 Worudge Syst. Agric. fx 68 x > 37 The best way .. to 
improve and reduce these Lands into Tillage, is to Burn- 
Beat, or Denshire them. 1676 — Cider(i6gi) 74 The ground 
being turfie .. may be burn-beat in June or July. 1681 - 
Kal. Rust. Nov., Wheat may yet be sown .. especially 
on bum-baited Land. 1727 Abp. Boulter Lett. 1. 221'l’hc 
tenant shall not be able to burnbeat any ground in virtue 
of this act. 1808 J. Walker Hist. Hebrides 4 llight. Scott. 
1 . 176 The practice of. .Burnhaiting, or sod burning. 
Burnderthe, var. Brandretii, Obs., gridiron. 
c 1425 Vac. in Wr.-Wulckcr 660 Hec tripes, burnderthe. 

t Burne. Obs. [Early ME. burne ii) OE. 
by me ‘cuirass, corslet *; the later form of this would 
have been *byrn, *bint, whence the metathetizecl 
forms Bryn, Irene, q.v, Cf. the parallel dis¬ 
syllabic brynie, brwtie, Brinie, from ON., and its 
metathetized form Byrnie.] = Brinie. 

c 1050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulckcr 434 Larica atiata, hringedu 
byrne. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 155 Nime 5 gode ileite to burne. 
CX205 Lay. 2:123 Cnihtes mid humen [<*1275 brume] vyel 
idihten. Ibid. 21x29 ]>a dude he on hi*bume[r 1275 brunie]. 

Burned 'bvmd),fp/. a . 1 See Burnt. 
t Bu rned,///. a * Obs, Forms: 4-6 bomed, 
burned, 5 bourned, boomed, [f. Burn v* + 
-ed.] Burnished ; brilliant; often said of gold or 
silver. (In later instancesperh. confused with prcc.) 

<*1384 Chaucer //. Fame 1387 As burned gold hyt shoon 
to see. c 1386 — Docten’s T. 38 Phcbus deyed hadde hire 
tresses.. 1-lyk to ]>e stremes of his horned hete. C1430 
Lydg. Min. Poems (1840' 65 They have espyed .. i-graven, 
in lettris of bourned gold, Maria, c 1530 Lo. Berneiis A rth. 
Lyt. Brit.{ 1814) 156 And in the toppe therofstodean egle of 


horned golde. 1577-87 Holinsiied Citron. III. 801/1 'i*heir 
horsses trapped in burned silver. 

Burner bzrjnaj). Also 4-6 brenner, -ar, 
6 borner. [f. Burn v. ] +-ER 1 .] 

1 . One who bums, or consumes with fire. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. 111 . 329 Alle brenneris of houses 
and cornes ben cursed opynly in parische chirches. 1502 
Arnolde Citron, 176 Brenners of houses Sc chirches. 1563 
Homilies 11. Wilful Rebelt. 1. (1859) 558 The burners of 
their villages. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vit. vi. {1852) 
569 Weymouth also suffered from these burners no little 
damage. 1871 Mokley Voltaire «i8S6) 14 The burner of 
books and the tormentor of those who wrote them. 

b. fig- 

1872 Sturgeon Treas. Dav. P>. Hx. 12 Persecutors in talk, 
burners and slabbers with the tongue. 

2 . One who prepares or produces by burning. 
Chiefly in comb., as brick-, charcoallime-burner , 

1463 Mann. 4 House it. Exp. (1790) 154 To pay to a lyme 
brenner ffor lyme vis. via*/, c 1500 Cocke J. or ells B. (1843) 
10 Parys plasterers, daubers, and lyme borners. 1562 Act 
5 Elis. iv. § 30 The Art or Occupation of a .. Lime burner, 
Brickmaker.. Burner of Oare and Wood-Ashes. 1703 A rt's 
fmprov. p. xiv, The Trades of Brick-burners, etc. 1825 
Bro. Jonathan 11 . 71, 1 mistook them at first for charcoal- 
burners. 1874 Line. Citron. 4 Dec. in Peacock X. W. Line. 
Gloss. (E. I). S.)To brickyard hands; wanted two steady 
men as burners. 

3 . A vessel to hold something that is burning. 

1856 T. Hook G. Gurney 1 . vi. (L) To put three or four 

of the pastilles into a burner on the chimney-piece. 

4 . That part of an illuminating apparatus from 
which the flame comes ; in a lamp the wick-holder; 
in a gas-light the part containing the hole or 
holes through which the gas passes before com¬ 
bustion. Often with defining words, as Argand , 
bat wing, Bunsen, cock spur, fish-tail burner. 

1790 Rnv in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 162 A simple Argand’s 
burner. 1808 Murdoch in/*////. Trans. XCY'II I. 125 The 
burners .. are connected with the mains, by short tubes. 
1828 Miss Mitfokd / 'itlage(xS6y 113 The luminary .. had 
four burners, which never .. were all in action together. 
1886 Harper's Mag. LXXII. 463/2 From the centre of the 
dome a large chandelier was suspended, furnished with four 
electric burners. 

+ Birrnet, a. and sbA Obs. [a. OKr. Intrude, 
brunette in same sense, dim. of brun, Brown.] 

A. adj. a. Of a dark brown colour. 

c 1200 Triu. Coll. Horn. 163 Hire mentel grene o 5 crburnet. 
<rt440 Prontp. Parv. 56 Burnet colowre, burnetnnt. a 1500 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 569 Burnet us, burnet, color qnidant 
est. 1513 Douglas /Ends xn. Prol. 106 Sa mony diuers 
hew, Sum pers, sum pail!, sum burnet, and sum blew. 

b. absol. 

a 1450 SyrPeuy v. in Ret. Ant. II. 108 He may gar them 
trayle syde In burnet and in grene. 1605 Camden Rem. 
(i 6;7> 194 The roabes .. of Greene or Burnet. 

B. sb. A wool-dyed cloth of superior quality, 
orig. of dark brown colour. 

i2&[ in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices II. 536/3. C 1325 Lose 
song in Ret. Ant. II. 19 Of a blak hornet afwos hir wede. 
L 1400 Rom. Rose 4759 As well be amourettes In mourning 
blak, as bright burnettes. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Rupp., 
Burnet , in middle age writers, denotes brown cloth made 
of dyed wool. attrib. ri4oo Rom. Rose 226 A burnet 
cotc henge therwithalle. 

See quot. 

1616 Bullokar, Burnet, a hood, or attire for the head. 
1623 in Cocke ram. 1678 in Phillips. 

Burnet '.bf'’mut), sb* [f. prec. from the dark 
brown colour of its flowers.] 

1 . The popular name of plants belonging to the 
genera Sanguisorba and Bolen'urn (N.O. A'osaccte), 
of which the Great or Common Burnet (» Sangui¬ 
sorba officinalis ) is common in meadows, and the 
Lesser or Salad Burnet ( Poterium Sanguisorba) on 
the Chalk. The old herbalists confounded with 
these the Burnet Saxifrage Pimpinclla Saxifraga, 
an umbelliferous plant resembling the Burnets in 
foliage. 

[c 1265 A nglo-Xontt. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 557 Burnet a, 
sprungwurt.] c 1400 MS. Sloane 2457, f. 6 (Ilalliw.) Pym- 
purnolle .. Englysch y-called is burnet. £1450 Alphita 
(Anecd. Oxon.i 25 Bumetc [net burnette]. 1^27 Andrew 
Brnussoyke's Distyll. IVaters C j, The other is named the 
greate Pympinella or burnet. 1579 Langham Card. Health 
(1643) 109 Bvrnet openeth the stoppings of the liuer .. and 
helpeth the Jaundies. 1599 Siiaks. Hat. V. v. it 49 The 
cuen Meade, that erst brought sweetly forth The freckled 
Cowslip, Burnet, and greene Clouer. 1693 Evelyn De la 
Quint. Compl. Gard. II. 188 Burnet, called in French Pim- 
P rate lie or Pimpernelle, is a very common and ordinary 
Sallet furniture. 1757 Dyer Fleece 1. 605 Mix’d with the 
greens of burnet, mint is; thyme. 1796 C. Marshall Garden ► 
xit. (1813) 264 Burnet is a warm perennial sallad herb, used 
also in cool tankards. 1882 Proc. Berio. Nat. Club IX. No, 
3. 461 By the waysides .. the common burnet was growing. 

2 . Comb., as burnet blood-wort, Sanguisorba 
officinalis ; burnet-buttons, the flower-heads of 
Burnet; burnet-fly, -moth (Anthrocera or Zy¬ 
goma filipenduhP, a greenish black moth, with 
crimson spols on its wings; burnet-roso, the 
Scotch Rose Rosa sfinosissima ); burnet saxi¬ 
frage, Pimpinclla Saxifraga (cf. 1); burnefc- 
sphinx = burnei-molh. 

1776 Withering Bot. Arraugem. (x8ox) II. 197 ^Burnet 
Blood-wort, a hard woody plant with w inged leaves and a 
4-cleft blossom. 1821 Clare Vil/.Minstr. I. 124 On the pis¬ 
mire’s castle hill While the *burnet-buttonsquak d. 1885 Pall 




BURNETTIZE. 


BURNING BUSH. 


Mall G. i June 5/1 A good “burnett fly, and some harelips 
hovering overhead. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 345/2 The 
six-spotted * Burnet moth ( Anthrocera Filipcnduhr) .. has 
six red spots on the superior wings. 1884 Worslf.y-Beni- 
son in F.vattg . Mag, June 251 The little “Burnet-Rose of our 
chalk-hills and sandy shores., has white flowers. 1668 
Wilkins Real Char, 11. iv. § 4 ^Burnet saxifrage. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. v. 57 Most of them have their little 
flowers white as .. burnet-saxifrage. 1870 J. Clifford in 
Eng. Mech. 21 Jan. 449/3 In February .. the caterpillars of 
the Six Spotted “Burnet Sphinx (Zjrgama Filipendulxu 

Burnettize (biFinetaiz), v. [f. the name of Sir 
William Burnett, who in 1S37 patented the pro¬ 
cess.] (See quot.) Hence Burnettizing vbi. sb. 

1867 Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 147 Bumctize , to im¬ 
pregnate canvas, timber, or cordage, with Sir William 
Burnett’s fluid, a solution of chloride of zinc. 1885 Cltlley 
Handbk.Pract. Telegraphy ted. 81 112 Burnettising or 
steeping in a solution of Chloride of Zinc. 
tBurneux; Obs. A sauce made of butter, 
pepper, salt, etc. (llalliwell). 

Gregory Citron. (1876) 141 Braune with mustarde, 
elys in burneus. 1494 Fabyan vn. 586 For the lirste course 
—Brawne and mustarde. Ded ellys in burneux. 

+ Burn-grace. Corruption of Bong it ace. 

1654 Gayton Pest. Notes tit. xi. 148 Burn-graces in 
Summer to save childrens Faces. 

Burnie (b£uni\ Sc. [dim. of Burn sb.* See 
yC] A small burn ; a brooklet. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-T. Mr sc. (1733) I. 100 By burnics sac 
clear We wander for pleasure, a 1854 J. Wilson Trees. 
The little waterfall of the wimpling burnie. 

+ Burnikat, a. Obs. [ad. OF. bruniquet in 
‘ safren bruniquet’ (see GodefP; prob. some sort of 
dim. of brun Brown.] A kind of saffron. 

1502 An\OLOKCliron,(\8ij)224(Eisto/Spieery\ Bmnijkat 
safraen. 

Burning (birjnigb vbl. sb. Forms: see Burn 
v . 1 [f. Burn 7a 1 +-ing >.] The action of the verb 
Burn in its various senses. 

I. Connected with the iulr. senses of the verb. 

1 . The condition of being on fire ; the action ol 
sending up flames ; hence cotter, flame. Cf. 5 b. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2875 J> e fire it haldes bar stedfast, thoru 
brennyng of h* brinstane. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 358 Bren¬ 
nyng of Laumpis. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. tW. de W. 1531) 39 
Flamynge in fyre as though all the kechyn had ben in 
brennynge. 159a Shaks. Row. 4- Jul. 1, ii. 45 Tut, man ! 
one fire ourncs out anothers burning. 1695 Bi.ackmore Pr. 
Arthur m. 711 The troubled whirlpool belches Burnings 
out. 1805 Worosw. Waggoner 1. 169 A burning of por¬ 
tentous red. 

b. fig. The intensity of passion ; the state of 
being inflamed with grief, rage, desire, etc. Also 
in comb., as heart-burning. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. it. vii. (14951 33 Seraphin 
passyth other angels in brennynge of lone, a 1400 Retig. 
Pieces Jr. Thornton MS. (1867' 22 AH fat kyndills )>i ly. 
kyngc in brynnynge of charite. 1633 P, Fletcher Poet . 
Mi sc. 80 All his verses turning Onely fann’d his poore 
hearts burning. 1643 Milton Divorce 1. iv, That burning 
mentioned by St. Paul, wherof Marriage ought to be the 
remedy. 1822 Scott Nigel i, While these heart-burnings 
were at their highest. 

2. Heat, glowing warmth. 

1513B01/GLAS sEneis xm. Prol.23 The recent dew begynnis 
doun to scaill To meys the byrnyng quhar the son had 
schine. 159a Shaks. Veit, Cf Ad. 50 She with her tearcs 
Doth quench the maiden burning of his checkers, 

3 . Phosphorescence of the sea ; — Brjming. Cf. 
also Briny a. 2 

1667 H. STUBBEin Phil. Trans. 11 .497 As to the Burning of 
the Sea, I could never observe so great a Light, as to per¬ 
ceive Fishes in the Sea. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., 
The burning of sea water .. its yielding a brisk light. 

+ 4 . Heat attendant upon disease or a serpent’s 
bile; the disease itself; esp. erysipelas or St. 
Anthony's fire, and venereal disease. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Levit. xiii. 28 And therfor it shal be elensid, 
for a fel wounde of brennyng it is. C1390 MS. quoted in 
Phil. Trans. XXX. 845 A Receipt for Brenning of the 
Pyntyl, yat men elepe ye Apegalle. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvni. ix. (14951 759 The serpent Ophites hath ns 
many manere of brennynges nnd greuynges as he hath 
speckles and colours. *-1430 MS. quoted in Phil. Trans. 
XXX. 842 That no Stew-holder keep noo Woman wythin 
his Hous that hathanySycknesseof Brenning. 1547 Boorok 
Breuyary , The 19th Chapiter doth shew of Burning of an 
Harlottc. 1552 Huloet, Burning or ytche in the skynne, 
vredo. a 1571 Jewel On Thess. ii. (1583) 346 Ech Saint was 
assigned, .to his sundry charge.. Antonie, for the burning 
1751 Chambers Cycl. s. v. 1753 — Cycl. Supp., Burning is 
more particularly used for..erysipelas, i860 Mayne Exp. 
Lex., Burning, an old English name for Gonorrhoea. 

II. Connected with the trans. senses of the verb. 
5 . The action of consuming or injuring by fire. 
c 1250 Gen. Cf Ex. 3653 Brenninge he [Moyscsl calde 5 at 
stede. c 1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 138 At the brennynge ]r». r. 
bemeynge] Of the bodies. 1594 West Symbol, ti. § 201 
Burning of a bame adioyning to a dwelling house by night. 
1648 Art. Peace xxii. in Milton's Whs. 1851 II, The other 
[Act] prohibiting the Burning of Oats in the Straw. 1865 
Reader 25 Feb. 221/2 Whether Omar really ordered the 
burning of the Alexandrian library or not. 
b. concr. A conflagration, a fire. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vn. ix. 509 Of >at brynnyn Schyre 
Willame De Besat bare ban girt defame. 1543 4 Act 35 
Hen. VIII, xii, The same Scottes make .. spoyles bum* 
ynges, murders.. and depopulations in this his realme. 161 1 
Bible Amos iv. 11 And yce were as a firebrand pluckt out 
of the burning. 1700 Tvrrell Hist. Eng. 11. 792 There 
were cruel Plunderings and Burnings committed in that 
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Province. 1758 Hayward Serm. xvi. 485 Sentenced to 
everlasting burnings. 

0 . The infliction of capital punishment by burning. 
ri 375 Wvclif Antecrist 119 Martyres ban suffrid many 
dyvers kyndis of peynes as .. drenchyng, brennyng & many 
oper. c 1450 Merlin i. 21 He hadde dclyucrcd his moder 
fro brennynge be gode reson. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (1531) 205 b, 
All mancr of outwarde payneSj as bumynge, drownynge, 
or suche other. 1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 28 Dec. 8ig/2 
The burnings of Queen Mary might have been excused be¬ 
cause there was a burning under Edward the Sixth, 
f 7 . A sore caused by fire or heat; a burn. Obs. 
1542-3 Aci 34 Cf 35 Hen. VI 11 , viii. § 1 Scaldingcs, burn- 
inges, sore mouthes .. & such other like diseases. 1616 
Surfl. & Makkii. Countr. Farm 75 A Cataplasmc made of 
the yolke and white of an egge .. applyed vnto burning-, 
doth quench .. them. 

8. The treatment of any substance with fire for 
a specific purpose, a. = Burn heating. 

1669 Worlidgk Syst. Agrir. v. § 1.62 This Art of Burning 
of Land.. is not applicable or necessary to all sorts of Land. 
1751 Chambers Cycl., Burning of laud, called also bum 
beating. 1814 Sir 1 L D\v\ Agric. Chew. 344 The im¬ 
provement of sterile lands by burning was known to the 
Romans. 1842 Lance Cott. Farm. 7. 

b. The preparation of lime, hricks, pottery, etc. 
by the use of fire ; also the burning on or fixing 
of colours by the application of fire. 

1559 Morwyxg Eyouym, 214 Men thinkc them to be.. les 
smelling of any fyrines and brenning. 1663 Gekbier Counsel 
57 The burning of lime in China, .being as followcth. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 184^* 1. ix. 146 Tiles of my own making and 
burning. 1784 Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LXX 1 Y. 366 
The burning-011 of enamel colours upon earthen ware. 1881 
Raymond Mining (doss.. Burning, see Calcining. 

c. Surg. Cautery. 

1636 11 1-alky Epic ft ins' Man. 163 To live, of itselfe, is 
neither good nor will, no more then cutting or burning. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. II. iv. tK.>, To endure cuttings and 
burnings. 

d. See Burn v. 13 c. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. vii. § 144 Yet there is 
another way of joining the two edges together in one, and 
yet not sodder them, but melt the edges by running hot 
Lead along it ; which is termed the Burning of a joint. 

+ 9 . Lighting’ up; illumination. Obs. 

1466 in Past. Lett. 549 II. 267 For brinnyng of the Abbes 
f? Abbey 1 with the torches xxd. 

b. The illumination of a river by torches for 
the gaffing of salmon. 

1844 W. II. Maxwell Sports $ Adv. Scott, xxix. (1855: 
235, 1 look upon sunning and burning as the acts of privi¬ 
leged poachers. 

10 . Comb., as (sense O burning-lens, -mir ror, 
■speculum', t burning-point, the focus of a lens 
obs . N ; burning-Jluid, oil,-wood; .sense Sj burn¬ 
ing-house, -iron. Also Burning-glass. 

1849 Wealf. Diet. Terms, “ Burning.house, the furnace 
in which tin ores are calcined. 1865 Morning Star 3 May. 
There was a large burning-house, that evolved arsenical 
vapour. 1483 Cath.Angl. 32 A ‘Birnyngeyrne. .cauterium. 
1503 Mem. Ripen iSurtees' III. 167 De prolicuo ferri Sancli 
Wilfridi vocati Scintwtlfride burningeyron. 1523 Fitzjjerh. 
Surv. 286 Euery townshyppe. .ought to liaue a dyuers bren- 
nyngc yrou 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. 1. 96 For 
which last he was .. branded on the shoulder with a hot 
horning iron. 1831 Brewster Optics. xxxviii. § 164 By 
meansof this powerful “burning lens platina. .quartz, garnet 
..were melted in a few seconds. 1751 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. Burning-glass, Every concave mirrour .. is .. a “burn¬ 
ing mirrour. 1698 A. Van Leeuwenhoek i n Phil. Trans. 
XX. 171 The ’'burning Point of the Magnifying Glass. 1807 
Hutton Course Math. II. 120 AH rays parallel to the axis, 
are reflected to the focus, or burning point. 1837 Wiif.well 
Hist. Induct. Sc. <1857) I. 367 Remarkable inventions—as 
.. ^burning specula, 1642 MS. Ace. St. Johns Hosp. Can- 
terb.. For felhnge..ashes and other “burninge wood vjx. 

Burning 1 (bt>’inig\///. a. For forms see the 
verb. [f. Burn ZL l + -lNG a .] That burns (in the 
various senses of the verb). 

I. Connected with the iulr. senses of the verb. 

1 . In a state of aclive heat, glowing, flaming. 
c 1000 /Elfric on O. T. in Sweet Ags. Reader( 1879) 68 Das 
bri cnihtas het se cyning awurpan into byrnendum ofne. 
T1175 Lamb. Horn. 41 On berninde fure. na70 Saints' 
A/r*\r(Laud MS. 1887) 234 For in )>e brennynde hutle .. Mi 
ri^te is to brenuen Inne. c 1430 Life St. Katharine 11884) 
41 Among flaumes of hat brennyng fyre. xs^Torking- 
ton Pilgr. <1884) 37 In the likenesse of brennyng tongis. 
*7*3 Voung Last Dayui. 209 Bound to the bottom of the 
bunting pool. 

b. Iransf. Of fever, thirst, etc.: Characterized 
by great heat, raging, violent. 

1393 Lange. P. PI. C. xx. 83 Byles and bocches and bren¬ 
nyng agues. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anint. Cf Min. 518 A feaver, 
burning, tertian, and exquisite, requireth a liquid consist¬ 
ence. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v., On account of a 
sen.sation of heat .. we say a burning fever. 1857 Living¬ 
stone Trav. ii. 52 In a state of burning thirst. 

C. fig. Of the passions: Ardent, glowing; 
vehement, excited. 

a 1300 CursorM., Resurrection 264, p. 988 With brennand 
luf scho dwelled, a 1450 Knt.de la Touri 1868) 164 So bren- 
ninge plesauncc that they wol neucr eschew thaire synne. 
155a Lyndesay Monarche 2570 Thare bymnnd yre. 1709 
Stf.elf. Tatler No. 81 f 3 A burning Desire to join that 
glorious Company'. 1814 Southey Roderick xxiv, With 
copious tears Of burning anger. 186a Stanley Ch. 
(1877) I. xiii. 260 A burning enthusiasm. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixiv. 226 This burning sorrow within me. 

d. fig. In honing shame , disgrace, etc., the 
prevailing idea is now perhaps ‘flagrant, flaming, 


conspicuous’; but there is often a mixture of 
notions derived from other senses, such as those 
of branding, stigmatizing ; torturing as an inward 
fire; causing the cheeks to glow, etc. 

1605 Shaks. Lear iv. iii. 48 Burning shame Detains him 
from Cordelia. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 44 * 5 It is really 
a burning shame this Man should he tolerated. 1817 
Chalmers As/ron. Disc. vi. 202 IToJ sit down iu patient 
endurance under the burning disgrace of such a violation. 

2 . On fire, as a combustible; in process of being 
destroyed by fire ; enveloped in flames. 

r 1000 /Elfric Pent. ix. 15 pa ic nypereodc of |>am byr- 
nendan uumte. c 1175 Lamb. Iloru.f/ He mahte iseon nne 
berninde glede. c 1380 Sir Fern mb. 2236 Lucafer panne 
tok op an-haste )>e brennyngest bronde a coupe, a 1502 
Ahnoldk Chrtnio 1811 p. x\, Bering burning coles. 1598 Bar¬ 
ret Thcor. I Carres iv. ii. 107 The Sentinell. .ought to cock 
his burning match. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 60 A fiery deluge, 
fed With ever-burning Sulphur unconsum’d. 1712 Addison 
Spec/.So. 281 *13 A Pan of burning Coals. 1867 Free¬ 
man Norm. Com/, ed. 3 I. v. 324 They were hardly clear of 
the burning town. 

h. Jig. /turning matter, burning question cf. F. 
question bru/anie, Ger. brain endc Frage): one that 
is under hot discussion, or about which the public 
are excited. 

1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. \. 18751 M Where these burn¬ 
ing matters [politics and religion] are in question, it Icii- 
deism)'is most likely 10 go astray. 1873 Disraeli in St. 
James's Gaz. Feb. 1882 , Those institutions .. in due time 
will become great and burning questions. *11883 Max 
Muller India. Jl'hat Can It Teach l 's'* \. (1883* 32 Take 
1 any of the burning questions of the day. 

1 c - f l .T' That is on lire with feeling and passion, 

I or that glows with vehemence; ardent, fiery. 

a 1340 Hampoi.e Psalter xxiii. 6 pa ere )>ai |>at ere bren- 
1 nandcrc in luf. 1508 Fisher tVks. 1. E. E. T.) 182 Shyn- 
yngc in fayih .. brennynge in oharyte. *11560 Roi.land 
Crt.l’euus Prol. 68 Pfauld and birnand in rancour uml 
malice. 1819 Byron Juan 111. Ixxxvi, The isles of Gieece ! 
Where burning Sappho lov’d and sung. 1873 1 i. C. Dwies 
Mount. JAurxii. 117, 1 bad prepared a most burning 
and eloquent address. 

In a highly heated state ; exceedingly bot. 
f Fuming line: the equator (obs.). Fuming 
zone: the torrid zone Joel.. 

1483 Canton G. de la TourC iij b f Thedevil. .dyde put bren¬ 
nyng nedles through her browes. 1553 F.dun Treat. Nao 
hid. iArb.i 10 \‘nder the Equinoctial or burninge lyne. 
1661 Lovki.l Hist. Anim. 4 Min.. Engendring cholerick 
humours, and burning bloud. 1697 Drydi.n Virg. Georg. 
in. 390 In the Dcsart Land Of Libya travels, o’er ihe burn¬ 
ing Sand. 1713 Addison Cato 1. iii. 31 Lord of half the 
burning Zone. 1807 Crabbk Library 31 ■* We trace In dens 
and burning plains, her savage race. 

b. Finning scent : strong, very ‘warm" scent: 
burning chase: hot, uninterrupted, pursued without 
a check. 

*11700 Drydun * J.», He shot by me Like a young hound 
upon a burning scent. 1755 Young CY w/<*/*r\Vks. 1762 1\ . 
j 32 Ye staunch pursuers uf Pleasure Opening full cry on 
its burning Scent. 1854 R. Massif in Bh. Praise tv. No. 358 
u 362'384 The hart .. Heated in the burning chate. 1859 
.•I rt Taming Horses xii. 200 Burning scent, when hounds go 
so fast, from the goodness of the .scent, they have nu breath 
to spare, and run almost mute. 

4 . That burns luminously; giving light, shining; 
Iransf. glowing as if incandescent. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John v. 35 He wais byrnende Ieoht-fat 
and lyhtende. 1297 E. Gloi c. 534 The bissop<; amansede 
alle .. Mid berninde taperes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. xvni. ix. < 14051 759 The serpent Ophites is paynted wyth 
brennyng speckles. *1430 Lvno. Hoc has vi. 1. <1551)143 
Brenning eyett sparkling of their light. 1564 Bfcon Gen. 
Pref. in U ks. 11843' 18 They are .. like unto a brenning 
candle. 1596 Sfknser F. Q. i.v, 6 Burning blades about 
their heades (they] doc blossc. 1821 ShEli.ey Promcth. 
l r nb. it. i. 22 The burning threads of woven cloud unravel. 
II. Connected with the trans. senses oi the verb. 

5 . Affecting with heat ; scorching, withering. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xii. 23 Other seuen feeri.s), thinne and 

smytun with a brennynge hlastc. c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's 
Flosvers (1855) 38 The burning ray, That from the sun 
comes. 1718 Poef. Hindu 90 Phoebus Ishalljdart his burn¬ 
ing shafts no more. 1805 Word.su. Waggoner 1. 1 ’Tis 
spent—this burning day of June ! 

b. Causing a sensation like that of contact with 
fire, t /turning ’luater — ardent spirit ,obs.). 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 2 Oure quinta e-.sencia .. hath 
.iij. names .. brennynge watir, pe soule in pe spirit of wyn, 
and watir of lijf, 1528 Pavnell Sale rue Regim. Fivb, 
Wyne citrine is not so bumynge as redde claret, 1559 
Morwyxg Evonym. 8 Brenning w ater .. doth .. make hoat 
and dry mens bodies. 1578 Lytf. Dodoens 1. Ixxxvii. 129 
The small burning Netteil. 1878 Britten & Hollanp 
Plant-n., Burning Nettle, Urtiea ureas, L. 

c. That resembles heat in its effects. 

1697 Drydf.n Virg. Georg, in. 675 Burning Isicles are 
lodg’d within. 1821 Shelley Promcth. Utw. 1. 33 The 
bright chains F.at with their burning cold into my bones. 

0 . quasi' -adv., as in burning hot. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (1860)6 Now at erst the imesse be bren¬ 
nyng hote in the fire. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 52 Ther tua 
symntyrs ar vondir birnand heyt. Mod. It was a burning 
hot day in July. 

7 . In parasynthetic combinations. 

1507 Drayton Mortimer. 145 His Cradell Phalari.-; burn- 
ing-bellyed Bull. 

Burning Bush. a. ‘ The bush that burned 
and was not consumed’ mentioned in Fxod. iii., 
nnd assumed as an ensign by the Presbyterian 
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BURNT. 


churches of Scotland, in memory of the persecution 
of the 171I1C. b. A name applied to various 
shrubs or plants, as the Artillery plant, Pika 
Serpy Hi flora , the Dictatnnus Eraxinella, and (U.S.) 
the Euonymus atropurpureus and E. Americamts. 

1866 Treas. Bat., Burning Bush , sometimes applied in 
gardens to the Artilterv plant. 1878 Britten & Holu 
Ptant-n., Burning Bush, Dictamnus Fraxinella , L. (in 
gardens). It is said that the plant gives off so large a quan¬ 
tity of essential oil that the air around it becomes inflam¬ 
mable, and will ignite if a light be brought near. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Apr. 726/1 The euonymus, or burning-bush, 
clothed in the autumn with its brilliant scarlet berries. 

Burning - glass (bi>unig-glas). A lens, by 
which the rays of the sun may be concentrated on 
an object, so as to burn it if combustible. 

1570 Dee Math . Prcf. 35 Archimedes .. with his Burning 
Glasses .. fired their other Shippcs a far off. 1598 Shaks. 
Merry W. 1. iii. 74 The appetite of her eye did seeme to 
scorch me vp like a burning-glasse. 1643 Carvi. Sacr. Co?’t. 
33 The fiery beames of Gods wrath are contiacted into this 
burning-Glasse. 17*7 Swift Gulliver \\i. i. 180, I had about 
me my flint, steel, match, and burning-glass. 1768 Tucker 
Lt. Nat . 11 . 426 Not unlike the virtuoso’s scheme, who 
would needs try to make a burning-glass of ice. 1878 
Masque Poets 213 Beauty is a burning-glass that brings The 
soft, diffusive sunshine to a focus. 

b. A concave mirror, by the use of which tbc 
same effect may be produced. 

1675 Baxter Cath. Theol.x. tit. 11 The Spirits effect on 
the soul to come by reflection .. as Light and Heat from 
the Sun by a Speculum or Burning-Glass. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl . s.v., The second .. are concave ; very improperly 
called burning-glasses, being usually made of metal. 1760 
tr. Keys let’s Travels I. 428 A concave burning-glass re¬ 
flects, .the solar rays into one focus. 

Burningly bffjniqli , adv. [f. prec. + -1.Y 2 .] 

1. In a burning manner, with burning effect. 

0386Chaucer Knts. T.qo’] I.ouehathhLsfirydartsobren- 

nyngly Vstiked thurgh my .. herte. 1853 F. W. Newman 
Odes 0/ Horace 76 Nor clung more burningly the fatal 
l>oon on huge Atcidcs* shoulders. 1855 Browning Oh. 
Poland, Burningly it came on me all at once. 1876 G. 
MpRF.niTii Beauch. Career II. xv. 276 She sat over the 
portrait blushing burningly. 

2 . fig. With ardour; hotly; ardently ; eagerly. 
1340 Aycub. 31 Oure Lhord.. he ssolde lovyc bemindeliehe. 

1382 Wvclif 1 Kings xi. 1 Kyng Salomon to brennyngly 
lovede many he then wymmen. 1506 Ord. Crysten Men 
<\V. de W.» it. xi. 116 In getynge to inoche brennyngely, in 
reiaynyngc to straytely. 1866 Alger Split. Nat. <y Man 
in. 134 Hopelessly separated from the world by their vows 
.. yet burningly attached to it by the passions. 

Burnish (bi/unij , sb. rare. [f. hl’RXISH r'. 1 ] 
Burnishing; a burnishing; spec, anything laid over 
a surface to give a bright and glossy look. 

c 1647 Crash aw Poems 135 Blushes, that bin The burnish 
of no sin. 1728 Ramsay lip. Friends Ireland, Giving ilka 
verse a burnish. 1781 Smeathman in Phil. Trans. LXX 1 . 
179 The lacquer or burnish with which the brasswork was 
covered was totally spoiled. 1871 Daily News 6 Sept., 
The burnish .. was .. no subtraction from efficiency. 

Burnish tbf>*jniJ , Forms: 4-5 burnissh, 
-essh, -yssch, bornyssh, 4-6 burnyssh, -isch, 
bornysch, 5 bornysh, burnesh, -escb, -eyssh, 
5-6 burnyah, 6 burnech, bournysh, -yssh, 
byrnysh, 6- burnish. Pa.pple.i also 4 bur , 
bomyat(e, 5 burnysyd, byrnyat, 6 bur-, bir- 
nei8t. [f. OF. burniss- stem of bttmir , var. of 
brtinir ; cf. Pr. bomir ; see Burn z\-] 

1.1 rafts. To make (melaP shining by friction ; 
to furbish; to polish a surface) by nibbing with 
a hard and smooth tool. 

< 1325 /*;. E. A llit. P. 554 pe beryl bornyst hyhouez be 
clene. 1375 Barbour Bruce vm. 225 Thair basnetis burnyst 
var all hrycht. 1460 Pol. Rel. 4- L. Poems (1866) 102 Off 
clothes of gold burnevsshed bright. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(1852) 36 The standert new payntyd .. the crosse new 
burncchyd. 1652 Needham tr. Se Idea’s Mare Cl. 192 They 
..burnish the hilts of their swords with the teeth of such 
great Animals as swim in the Sea. 1837 Thirlwa u. Greece 
IV. xxxiii. 291 Their shields were burnished for the occasion. 
1875 Ure Diet. A rts 1 .424 Gold-leaf is laid upon the edges, 
and is then burnished with a polishing tool, tipped with agate, 
b. fig. (Of things non-material.) 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (1531)61 b, Hye wallcs & noble, all bour- 
nysshed and polysshed with charite. 1589 Putteniiam 
Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 155 Figuratiue speaches (arel the instru¬ 
ment wherewith we burnish our language. 1606 Dekker 
Sev. Sins n. (Arb.) 21 If a Lye ., be not smooth enough, 
there is no instrument to burnish it, but an oath. 1728 
Young Love Fame vu. (1757) 166 Pursuit of fame .. into 
coxcombs burnishes our fools, 
t C. in extended nonce-use. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. viii. 29 So forth he came all in a 
cote of plate Bumisnt with btoudie rust. 

2 . transf. To make bright and glossy; lo over¬ 
spread with lustre. 

c 1325 E. E. A llit. P. B. 1085 penne wat2 her blype bame 
burnyst so clene. 1658 T. Maverse Architnag. Anglo• 
GalL xix. 17 You may burnish your pye or pasty and .. 
put it to the Oven. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 249 Fruit bur- 
nisht with Golden Rind, Hung amiable. > 1753 Hogarth 
A nal. Beauty xii. 94 As he proceeds in burnishing the lights. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Chin. Pearls iv. 74 A mild sunshine 
burnished the scene. 

b. absol. for refl. To make oneself shine. 

1701 D’Urfry Pills II. (1719) 104 A. .flashy Fop. .Who if 
he is not burnishing thinks he all's Time does lose. 

3 . Of a stag: To rub the dead ‘velvet’ or skin 


from his horns [cf. Fr. brtinir in same sense] ; 
applied loosely to ihe annual renewal of lhe horns, 
perhaps by confusion with Burnish zl- 
1616 Bullokar, Burnish, is also a terme among hunters 
when Harts spread their homes after they be fraied. 1677 
N. Cox Gentl. liecreat. (1706) 64 AH Stags as they are bur¬ 
nish'd, beat their Heads dry against some Tree or other. 
1693 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 289 The Deer bur- 
nisheth his head. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Burnishing, 
Deer are said lo burnish their heads, when nibbing off a 
white downy skin from their homs against a tree, they 
thrust them .. into a reddish earth, to give them a new 
colour and lustre. 179a Osbaluistone Brit. Sportsm. 83/1. 

4 . intr. To hccome bright or glossy; to shine, 
gleam. Also fig. 

1624 Fletcher Rule a Wife 1, How you itch, Michael! 
how you burnish ! 1713 Switt Salamander Wks. 1755 III. 

11. 77 I've seen a snake .. Burnish, and make a gaudy show. 
1763 C. Smart Song David 61 The crocus burnishes alive 
Upon the snow-clad earth, a 1834 Lamb Wks. 491 With 
Churchill's compliment still burnishing upon her . lips. 

5 . trans. To fix into a setting^ by pressing down 
the metal rim with a burnisher. 

1793 Sir G. Shuckblrgii in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 109 
Upon the cell, into which the glass is burnished, and also 
upon the tube of the telescope, into which the cell is 
screwed. 

t Bu rnish, z\- Obs. except dial. Also 4 and 
9 dial, barnish. [Etymology unknown; con¬ 
nexion with senses 3 or 4 ot prec. seems hardly 
possible, and is also opposed by the early s.w. 
and still dial, form barnish. East Anglian dial, 
uses furnish in same sense.] 

1 . intr. Of the human frame: To grow plump, 
or stout, to spread out; to increase in breadth. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. vi. i, This age is cable 
adolescencia, for it is full age to gete children, and able 
to bam isch [1535 bumyshe]. c 1430 Syr Generides 780 The 
childe. .began to burnesh and sprede. 1601 Holland Pliny 

I. 345 A man Groweth in height .. vntill hee be one and 
twentieyearesofage : then be ginnes he to spread and burnish 
in squarenesse. 1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat { 1867' 101 We 
must not all run up in height, like a hop-pole, but also 
burnish and spread in breadth. 1684 Drvdf.n Davcnant's 
Circe Frol. 398 A slender Poet must have time to grow, 
And spread and burnish as his Brothers do. 1847 78 Hal- 
liwell, Barnish, to increase in strength or vigour; to 
fatten; look ruddy and sleek. 1875 Parish Sussex Dial. 
s.v., ‘ You burnish nicely’, meaning, ‘ You look well** 

b. transf. 

1624 Wotton Archil, in Reliq. Wotton.Ubb^ 68 Whether 
the Fabrick be of a beautiful Stature; whether for the 
breadth it appear well burnished. 1661 Ki ller Worthies 

II. 190 [I-ondon] will be found to Burnish round about, 
to every point of the compassc. 

Btrrnisliable, a. rare~°. [f. Burni.sh v .' 1 
+ -ablk.] Capable of being burnished. 

1611 Cotcr., Poltissabte , polishable, burnishable. 

Burnished biejniji , ///. a. [f. Burnish zj. 1 ] 

1 . Made bright and shining as by friction, polished. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. A. 77 As bornyst syluer pe lef 

onslydez. 14 it I.ydg. Pilgr.Smvle v. v, Bryght bornyshed 
old. C1470 Henry Wallace it. 130 Hys byrnyst brand he 
yrstyt at ye last. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. n. ii. 196 The 
Barge, .like a burnisht Throne Burnt on the water, a 1775 
Pore: Odyss. tv. 66. 1789 WoRnsw. E~. cn. Walk, The 

whole wide lake .. like a burnished mirror glows. 

b. fig 

1853 <3 June) Bright Sp. India (1876) 11 The glossed and 
bumisheef statement. 

2 . transf. Having the appearance of polished 
metal; bright, shining, glossy. 

c 1325 E. E. A llit. P. A. 220 Bornyste quyle watz hyr 
uesture. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. u. i. 2 The shadowed 
liuerie of the bumisht sunne. 1667 Milton P. /„. tx. 501 
Serpent. .With bumisht Neck of verdant Gold. 1827 Kkrle 
Chr. I', Burial ofDead iii, Let some graceful arch be there 
.. With burnish’d ivy for its screen, 
b. Of deer : (see the vb.) 

1649 G. Danif.l Trinarch., Hen. V, 232 Chase Whole 
Rurmsh't Herds. 1697 Drydes Virg. Georg, iv. 422 A Steer 
. .whose Head, .with burnish’d Horns begins to spread. 

Burnisher (b^unijaj). [f. Burnishz^-h-erL] 

1 . One who burnishes. 

c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 604 Pollictor, a bomyshour. 
1580 Hollyband Treas. Er. Tong, Enlutnincur de livres, 
a burnisher of books. 1664 Pepys D iary(iSyo) III. 65 By 
and by the flaggon finished at the burnisher s. 1708 Brit. 
Apollo 13 Feb. 8 Mrs, Wills Burnisher of Plate, at the Iron 
Anchor. 1884 Birmingham Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/4 Chan¬ 
delier Trade.—Wanted, Burnisher used to best work. 

2 . A tool for smoothing surfaces or for burnish¬ 
ing or polishing articles. It differs in material 
and shape according to the purpose and trade. 

1508 Florio Frugatore.. a burnisher (1611 a rubbing 
cloth, a rubber, a burnishing toole, a burnisher]. 1662 
Evelyn Chalcogr. (1769) 21 Burnisher, (another tool used 
by Chnlcograpners). 1751 Chambers Cycl., Burnishers 
for gold or silver are commonly made of a dog's or wolfs 
tooth, set in the end of an iron or wooden handle. Of late, 
agates and pebbles have been introduced. 1837 Whittock 
Bk. Tracies. Engraver (1842)214 The burnisher is. .formed 
of hard steel, rounded and polished. 

Burnishing (b£>\inijiq\ vbl. sb. [Burnish v .*] 
1 . The action of brightening or polishing (chiefly 
metallic surfaces); also ailrib. 

1551 Huloet, Boumyshyng or poolyshyng. 1598 Florio, 
Erugatoio, a burnishing toole. 1644 Milton Ednc. Wks. 
(1847)98/2 As it were the burnishing of many studious & 
contemplative years. 1764 Harmer Obsert'. iv. vii. 320 The 


burnishing of gold. 1879 in Cassell s Techn. Ednc. IV. 299/2 
The next process is burnishing—Steel tools are used. 

b. fig. c. toner. Metallic polish, lnstre. 

1780 Burke Election Sp. Bristol Wks. III. 372 That our 
disgrace might want no sort of brightening and burnishing. 
1851 Ruskin Stones Fen ice I. App. xvii. 393 You cannot 
perfectly sec the form of a humming-bird, on account of its 
burnishing. 

2 . transf. Of deer. Cf. Burnish v . 1 3. 

1611 Cotgr., Frayouer , a Deeres burnishing of his head. 
1899 Todd Cycl. Anat. <5- Phys. V. 518/2 The animals .. 
rubbing them (i. e. the homs] against any hard substances 
this action is termed * burnishing ’. 

Burnishment (byunijment). rare. [f. BUR¬ 
NISH -y. 1 ] Metallic polish, lustrous adornment. 

1862 Christina Rossetit My Dream in Goblin Market, 
etc. 63 But special burnishment adorned his mail. 

|| Burnous, burnouse (btunff-s, -mrz). Also 
7 bernou, -noo, -nooe, 9 ber-, bornous(e, boor- 
noos, boumous, bumoos(e. [a. F. burnous , a. 
Arab. bttrnus. On account of the final -j, 

the word has often been treated in Eng. as a plural.] 

1 . A mantle or cloak with a hood, an upper gar¬ 
ment extensively worn by Arabs and Moors. 

1695 Mottf.ux St. Olons Morocco 81 The black Caps and 
Bernous they are oblig'd to wear. / bid. 91 A Bernooe, or 
kind of Stuffor Cloath Cloak, ed^'d with a Fringe, whence 
there hangs a kind of a Cowle behind w ith a Tuft at the end 
on't. Ibid. 92 The Alcaydes. .have a Bernoo nf Scarlet, or 
black Cloth, w ithout a Cow le. Ibid. 93 The King's Blacks 
arc seldom seen to wear Bernoos. 1811 Ann. Reg. 568/1 A 
cloak, or Bernousc as it is called. 1832 Lander Exped. 
A'iger 11 . xiv. 277 Dressed in a full bomouse, or Arab cloak. 
1841 Marryat Poacher (Rtldg.) 279 Their white boumous 
..weaving in the wind. 1863 King lake Crimea I. 289 The 
burnous, .is his [the Arab’s] garment by day and by night. 
1875 J. Bf.nnet Winter Medit. 1. ix. 263 The inhabitants of 
Algiers .. wear .. thick woollen bournous with hoods. 

2 . A kind of cloak or mantle worn by women, re¬ 
sembling the Arabian garment. 

1859 Sala Til*, round Clock 111 The Bumnuse cloaks, 
and the Llama shawls. 1863 — Capt. Dang. III. viii. 254 
'l he folds of her White Burnouse. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Per. I. xi. 219, I want to put on my burnous. 

Burnou'sed, ppl. a. [f. prec. + -RD 2 .] Wear¬ 
ing a burnous. 

1846 Blackw. Mag. LX. 237 Burnoused warriors. 1864 
Sala in Daily Tel. 20 Apr., The bn moused Kabyle and the 
kilted Highlander. 1868 Daily Tel. 22 May, l'he lovely 
ladies of Genoa., turned out. .shawled and burnoused. 

Burnt, burned (b£>rnt, bf)jnd(, ppl. a. For 
forms see lhe vb. [f. Burn z^. 1 ] 

1 . Set on fire, consumed with fire. 

1382 Wvclif Isa. xiii. 9 Brent faces (Vulg. facies com - 
bust*]. 1535 Covkroalk Jer. li. 25 A brenie hill, a 1547 
Surrey TEneid 11. 1015 Reft from the brent Temples of 
Troy. 1591 Spenser Rnines of Time 19 Th'auncient Genius 
of tnnt Citie brent. 1611 Bible Jcr. li. 25, 1 wil .. make 
thee a burnt mountaine. Mod. Many objects of value were 
discovered amid the ruins of the burnt houses. 

b. fig. Fired with passion ; inflamed, excited. 
a 1564 Bf.con Humble Sapp lie. in P ravers, tyc. (1844) 247 
Brent w ith a fervent and unfeigned 2eal. 1859 Tennyson 
Enid 560 All his face Glow'd. .So burnt he was with passion. 

2 . Burnt out: a. extinct after entire consumption 
of the fuel; sometimes fig. ; b. driven out by a 
conflagration ; cf. Burn v. 15. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rrv. 1 . vu. ii. 302 Burnt-out Seigneurs, 
rally round your Queen 1 1837 De Quincky Lake Poets <5 -c. 

Wks, 11 . 108 It was a bumt-out volcano. 

3 . Affected or damaged by fire or excessive heat, 
scorched. + Burnt line : the equator. + Burnt 
zone: the torrid zone. In + Burnt planet, \ Burnt 
lFay, - Combust (Astro/.). 

1393 Gower Ccmf II. 375 They destruied king and all And 
leften hut the Lrente wall. 1552 Huloet, Burned roste- 
mente on the spyt. 1555 Eden Decades W. tnd. (Arb.) 59 
The marchaunt passe th to lnde, By the burnte line or 
Equinoctiall. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 1. 142 Being 
under the burnt Zone, it was held uninhabitable. 1667 
Pepvs Diary {1879) IV. 442 The ground was everywhere so 
burned and dry- *862 M ary F.. Rogers Dorn. Life Palestine 
17 Cattle were browsing on the scanty bumt-up pasture. 

b. Of persons : That has suffered injury or pain 
from fire, or agencies resembling fire ; esf. in pro¬ 
verb, The burnt ehild dreads the fire. 

rt400 Rom. Rose 1820 Brent child of fier hath myeh 
drede. 1562 J. IlEVWOon Prat*. $ Epigr. (1867) 45 Burnt 
childe Pyre dredlh. 1674 Duke of Lauderd. in Lauderd. 
Papers {1885) III. xxxii. 53 A burn'd Child dreads the fire, 
fc. Med. Adust. Burnt choler: ‘choler adust’. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xv. 24 Hoate, cholerique, burnte, 
and pernicious humors. 1585 Lloyd Treas. Health Y iv, 
Against a quartaine of burnt coler in haruest, lake y* rote 
of fennel, parcely, of bochers brome, sperage, cinkfoyle. 

4 . That has been treated with fire for a specific 
purpose: a. Said of earth that has been bum- 
beated; of clay, bricks, liles, etc. Also burnt- 
iron (see qnot. 1881). 

1387 Trevisa Iligden (1865) I. 97 pe walles were i-made of 
brend tile and of glewe in stede of morter. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markh. Countr. Farm 687 Harts doc run ouerthwart the 
burned ground where the dogges can haue no sent. 1834 
Brit. Hush. xvii. I. 367 Pari of the field was dressed with 
burned clay. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Burnt iron, 
in the Bessemer and open-hearth processes, iron which has 
been exposed to oxidation until all its carbon is gone, 
b. Of gold and silver : Molten, refined by fire. 
c 1325 E. E. Allit. P. A. 988 t>e bor3 watz al qP brende 
golde bry3t. c 1386 Chaucer Knts. T. 1304 His sadel was 
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of brcnd gold newe ybete. <-1420 Anturs of Arih. xxx, 

A bordur a-boute allc of brent gold. 1488 Inv. Jewels of 
Jas. Ill in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864^ 11. 393 Item twa braid 
pecis of brynt silver bullioune. 

c. Calcined or treated by fire for use as a drug, 
pigment, etc., as burnt alum , carmine t ochre, 
sienna , sponge , umber, etc. (see Alum, Carmine, 
etc.); f burnt-brass, obs. name for copper sul¬ 
phate ; f burnt copper, copper oxide ; J- burnt 
lead, lead sulphide. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anbn. ff Min. 459 Cathereticks ,burnt 
pumice-stone, burnt alum, burnt vitriol, burnt antimony 
or crocus mctallorum .. Causticks , live lime, burnt-brassc, 
sublimat mercury. J751 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Lead, Burnt 
Lead, plumbum us turn , is .. lead melted in a pot with 
sulphur, and reduced by fire into a brown powder. 1790 
Richardson Ckem. Princ. Metallic Arts 124 When it 
[copper] is exposed to a red heat .. it separates in scales, 
which are called burnt copper. 1800 Med. Jml. IV. 412 To 
medical practitioners in general, burnt sponge is known to 
be the basis of the Coventry remedy. 

d. Impressed by burning or branding ; branded. 
1652 Advt. in Proc. Parliament No. 163 A Browne bay 

Mare, .a burned O upon each hip. 

e. Burnt taste , flavour, etc : a taste, etc., re¬ 
sembling that of something that has been burnt. 

5 . Of wine, etc.: ‘ Made hot ’ (J.) ; see quot. 
1876 ; the precise early sense is doubtful. (Now 
only dial.) Burnt bratuly : that from which part 
of the spirit has been removed by burning. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 120 Commyng to .. a tavern, 
called for burnt-wine, sacke, malmcsie, hipocras and what 
not. 1598 Shaks. Merry IP. 11. i. 222 lie giue you a pottle 
of bum’d sacke, 1661 Pepys Diary 15 Jan., A cupp of 
burnt wine at the taverne. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 36 r 5 
I'll lay Ten to Three, I drink Three Pints of burnt Claret at 
your Funeral. 1876 F. Robinson Whitby Class. Pref. 9 
‘Burnt wine from a silver flagon* was handed .. being 
a heated preparation of port wine with spices and sugar. 
1880 Barman's Man. 55 Burnt brandy, .one glass of Cognac 
and half a table-spoonful of white sugar, burnt in a saucer. 

6. Affected as with burning. 

a. Of grain : Affected by smut, ergol, etc.; cf. 7. 
1597 Gerard Herbal 1. lviL 77 Burnt Rie hath no one good 

property. 1806 R. Andrews in Voung Agric. Essex 1 . 293, 
liars of smut, or what we call burnt wheat. 

b. Affected by venereal disease, 

1693 W. Rouertson Phrased. Gen. 289 A burnt whore. 

7 . Comb., as + burnt-cat [F. chat brul£\ a sort 
of pear; burnt-corked a ., blackened with burnt 
cork; burnt-ear, a disease in corn, in which, 
owing to the growth of a minute fungus Urcdo 
segetum, the ear appears covered with blackened 
powder ; + burnt-marked a ., branded. 

1690 W. Walker fdioneat. A ugh-La t. 80 The Pot calls 
the Pan “burnt-arse. 1676 Worliuge Cyder (1691) 216 
'‘Burnt-cat, Lady-pear, lec-pear. .are all very good winter- 
pears. 1884 Liverpool Daily Post 2 Jan. 4/7 Their “burnt- 
corked faces, a 1722 Lisle I/usb. 150 (E. D. S.) “Burnt-ear, 
Ustilago in corn. 1835 Penny Cycl. III. 465/2 Diseases to 
which barley is subject .. the smut, the burnt ear, blight. 
1705 in Loud. Gaz. No. 4163/4 A .. Marc . .“burnt-marked 
011 the near Hip with H. 

t Btrrntish, a. Obs. [f. Burnt + -isu.] Hav¬ 
ing symptoms of burning, somewhat burnt. 

1662 J. Chandler Van I Limoni's Oriat. 227 Thirst arise th 
in Fevers by reason of burntish putrefactions. 1674 R. 
Godfrey hij. ff Ab. Physic 70 Burutish and stinking belch- 
iugs. .plainly attest it. 

t Bu rntness, Obs . rare~ l . In 6 brentness. 
ff. Burnt +-ness.] Burnt quality. 

1559 Morwyng F.vonym. 23 Destill it ..with a soft fire; 
least the waters stink or savour of brentnes. 

Burnt erffering, burnt-o ffering. A 

sacrifice offered to a deity by burning. (As the 
word is chiefly familiar in Scriptural use, it natu¬ 
rally suggests in the first place the animal sacri¬ 
fices of the Jews.) So also Burnt-sacrifice. 

1382 Wyclif Mark xii. 33 More than alle brend oflfringis 
[7*. r. sacrifices] and sacrificis. 1535 Coverdale Job i. 5 Job 
.. offred for every one a brentofieringe. 1751 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Sacrifice , When the victim was slain, they flayed 
him, if it was not a burnt-offering (for then they burnt skin 
and alh. 1852 Grotk Greece 11. Ixxi. IX. 236 Have you ever 
sacrificed to him with entire burnt-offerings as we used to 
do together at Athens ? 

1382 Wvci.if Ex. xx. 24 ^e shulen offre vpon it }oure brent 
sacrifices. 1588 A. King Cam's ins' Catcch. 21, I offer my self 
to the this mornyng in anc brounte sacrifice. 16x1 Bible 
2 Kings xvi. 15 Bume..thc Kings burnt sacrifice. 

Burough, -row, obs. ff. Borough. 

Burr, bur (bw), sh. 1 Also 7 burgh, 6-7 
burro. [Derivation ohscure : nor is it at all clear 
whether the senses under II and IIT ought not to 
be trealed as separate words. But the co-existence 
of the form Burrow sb .5 (q. v.) with Burr sense 5, 
and its explanation as ‘a circle about the moon 
seem to identify this with the burtvhe , burr owe of 
the Promptorium, the phonetic variants being 
analogous to fur, furrow ; while the form burgh , 
besides bur re, as well as the sense of II, appears 
equally to point back to the same ME. forms. 
For the source of the ME. see Brough.] 

I. 1 . General sense: A circle, 
r 1440 Ipromp. Parr. 56 Burwhc, sercle [1499 burrowe], 
orbiculus. 


II. A (? protecting) ring, etc. 

+ 2 . A broad iron ring on a tilting spear just 
behind the plaee for the hand. Obs. 

C1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. {1814) 327 Squyers 
and varieties were .. knockynge on hedes and bur res on 
m yghtye speres. 1603 Flokio Montaigne 11. xxxvii. (1632) 
427 Burre, or yron of a launcc, etc. 16x1 Dkkkek & Mid¬ 
dleton Roar. Girl 11. i, Ml try one spear, .though it prove 
too short by the burgh. x6xo Glillim Heraldry iv. xiv. 
(1660) 338 The Burre. .is a broad ring of Iron behind the.. 

S lace made for the hand, which Burre is brought unto the 
test when the Tiber chargeth his Speare or Staffe. 

3 . A washer placed on the small end of a rivet 
before the end is swaged down; also ( Gunnery -) 
see quot. 1802. 

1627 Feltham Resolves 11. xxix. Wks. (1677) 218 A brawl 
.. which with all the burrs of silence should have still stood 
firmly riveted. 1802 C. James Mil. Diet., Bur [in Gun . 
uery], a round iron ring, which serves to rivet the end of 
the bolt, so as to form a round head. 1851 Ord. Regal. 
Roy. Engineers § ix. 51 Leather Pipes, joined by Copper 
Rivets and Burs, i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catcch. 5 
Bolt and burr. 

4 . (See Burr-pump.) 

III. 5 . A circle of light round the moon (or a 
star); a Brough. The original sense seems to 
have been merely ‘circle, halo’; hut in modem 
use there is usually the notion of a nebulous or 
nimbous disc of light enfolding the luminary; as 
if modified by association with Bur sb. 

1631 Bkathwait Whinnies, Xautipp. 104 A burre about 
the moone is. .a presage of a tempest. 1794 G. Adams Xat. 
*y Exp. Philos. 1 V. lii. 463 The stars seem. .surrounded with 
a sort of burs. 1802 H erschki. in Phil. Trans. XC 11 . 499 
Of Stars with Burs, or Stellar Nebula:. 1851 Nichol 
Archit. Hear. 128 The halo itself gradually sinking into a 
bur, or an atmosphere around a star. 

Burr, bur (bw , sb£ [Origin unknown.] The 
sweet-bread of a calf, sheep, etc. 

1573 Art of Limning 10 To take grease out of parchcincut 
or paper: l ake shepes burres and burne them to ponder, 
etc. 1730-6 Bailey s.v., The Bur of a Beef, etc., the sweet 
bread. 1752 Hist. Pompey the Lift. 123 Sitting down to a 
breast of veal, .raving at the landlord, because the bur was 
gone. 1834 Esther Copi.ev Housekpr's. Guide v. 107 A 
sweet-bread (or burr).. boiled. 

tBurr, bur, sb?* Obs. [Etymol. uncertain. 
Though the sense approaches that of Bokk sb J, 
connexion with that appears to be phonetically 
impossible. Mr. E. B. Boulton suggests that the 
general notion is that of ‘a roughness or scar, 
which looks artificial or as if resulting from acci¬ 
dent—the look presented by an ear (beyond any 
other organ of special sense) in birds, and other 
animals which have not the external pinna pos¬ 
sessed by mammals*. This would connect it with 
the following word, or even with Bur jA] 

The external meatus of the ear, the opening lead¬ 
ing to the tympanum. 

(This is clear in quot. 168S, since hawks have nothing but 
an opening; so practically the cropt-eared dog in quot. 
1677 ; quot. 1573 refers to the secretion of wax in the meatus 
of the ear, and ias was formerly supposed t in the parotid 
glands or ‘ kernels of the ears * (though it might be read as 
identifying the ‘burres’ with the ‘kirnels’p. Dr. John¬ 
son's explanation ‘ the lobe or lap of the ear' was an un¬ 
fortunate guess, servilely followed by later dictionaries.'! 

1573 Cooper Thesaurus , Parotis. .an impostumc behinde 
the cares comming of a matter distilling from the headc 
into the burres or kirnels of the eares. 1677 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 1203/4 A Little White Shock Bitch .. cropt ears .. red 
above the burrs of her cars. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 
237/1 Karnes of the Parts of a Falcon- Of the Head. • 1 he 
Burrs, or F.ar burs, are the Ears. 1730 6 Bailey. Burr , 
the round Knob of Horn next a Deer’s Head ; also the Burr 
of the Ear. [ Hence in Johnson. 1 
Burr, bur bAP, sbA [app. the same word 
as Bur sb .; at least having some notion of rough- 
ness derived from it: but usually spelt burr, and 
therefore here treated apart.] 

1 . A rough ridge or edge left on metal or other 
substance after cutting, punching, etc.; e.g, the 
roughness produced on a copper- j date by the 
graver ; ihe rough neck left on a bullet in casting; 
the ridge produced on paper, etc., by puncture. 

1611 Florio, Bocchiua .. that stalkc or necke of a bullet 
which in the casting remaines in the necke of the mould, 
called of our Gunners the bur of the bullet. 1784 I*,. Darwin 
in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 5 A bur made by forcing a bodkin 
through several parallel sheets of paper. 1837 Whittock 
Bk. Trades [ 1842)2x4 The scraper..for rubbing off the burr 
or barb raised by the graver on the copper plate. 1846 
Print. Appar. Amateurs 13 [I11 type-founding 1 when the 
waste piece of metal called the ‘break’ is broken off, the 
burr that is left is planed away. 1876 Athenxum 25 Nov. 
693/3 Burr..is caused by the tearing un of the copper by 
the needle or burin. A ragged edge is left which bolds the 
ink and gives a rich velvety effect. 1879 Cassell's 7 echn. 
Educ. IV. 117/2 A burr left at the hinder end of the thread 
[of a screw] which ‘ ragged * the wood. 

2 . Technical senses of obscure origin. [? 'W ith 
notion of ‘something rough or of ‘tool for re¬ 
moving roughness’.] a. short for burr-chisel . 
burr-drill , burr-saw : see 3. b. (See quot.). 

1794 Rigging <y Seamanship I. 150 Burr , a triangular 
hollow chis-sef, used to clear the corners of mortLses. 
1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metals 11 . 145 \ n the making of 
screws, .workmen, .use what they call a burr, or burring 


tool .. The burr is a square piece of steel .. having in the 
centre a hole screwed as accurately as possible with a square 
thread or worm. 

3 . Comb, burr-chisel, a three-edged chisel used 
lo clear the comers of mortises; burr-cutter, 
burr-nipper, nippers for cutting away the burr 
from a leaden bullet; burr-drill, a dentist’s drill 
with a serrated or file-cut knob or head ; burr- 
gauge, a plate perforated with holes of graduated 
sizes, for determining the sizes of bui r-drills; 
burr-saw, a small circular saw used in turning. 
Burr, bur ^bAt), sbf> Also buhr. [Origin 
uncertain: possibly identical with Buk sb., being 
so called from its roughness.] 

1. a. Siliceous rock capable of being employed 
for millstones, b. A whetstone. 

1711 C. King Brit. Merck. I. 288 Burrs for Mill-Stones. 
x8i6 W. Smith Strata Lieut. 12 Burs, or scythe stones. 1834 
Amcr. Jml. Set'. XXV. 233 Millstones equal to the best 
French buhrs. 1879 S/tropsn. IVord-bk ., Bur. .a whetstone 
for scythes. 1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 168 The French 
burrs, .come over in fragments. 

2 . A siliceous boss or rock occurring among 
calcareous, or other softer, formations; a harder 
part in any freestone. 

1839 Murchison Sit nr. Sysf. 1. iv. 49 Upright bands of 
hard sandstone, termed ‘Burrs’, which cut through the 
strata. 1865 1 . Turner Slate Quarries 16 Circular saws., 
are. .unable to cut through 4 burrs'. .and other hard places. 

3 . spec. A term applied by quarrymen in Dorset¬ 
shire to a soft sandy limestone, with hard silicified 
bosses, above the ‘ Dirt bed ’ in the Lower Furbcck 
series. Also to a harder sandy limestone chicily 
made up of comminuted shells, in the Upper Fur- 
heck beds. 

1829 T. W luster Observ. Purb.ff Portland Beds , Trans. 
Gcol. Soe. Scr. 11. II, Below this is another nias* of calca¬ 
reous stone, considerably softer.. it is divided into two by 
a slaty bed, the upper being called aish, and the lower the 
soft burr. 1882 Corn//. Mag. 728 Above this we get the soft 
burr, a lake sediment. 1883 T. Bond Cafe Castle 51 1 he 
stone .. locally known by the name of L 5 ur, is perhaps the 
most durable building stone in England. 

4 . A partly fused mass of brick ; a clinker. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 344 Burrs or Clinkers 
are such as arc so much over-burnt as to vitrify, and run 
two or three together. 1864 Daily Tel. 2 June,'The ad¬ 
visability of sinking brick burrs in different part- of the 
river. 1876 Gwii.r Eneycl. Archit. § 1824 Burrs and clinkers 
are such bricks as have been violently burnt, or masses of 
several bricks run together in the clamp or kiln. 

5 . allrib.\ sec Burnt- stone. 

1883 Specif. X. E. Rail'o. {A Inwick Cornh. Branch ) 58 
Price of Dry or Burr Walling. 

Burr (bw, br>rr , sbfi Also burrh. [npp. imit¬ 
ative of the sound ; though probably associated 
in idea with the roughness of a bur ; cf. Bl'R sb., 
esp. sense 4, bur in the throat.] 

1 . A rough sounding of the letter r\ spec, the 
rough uvular trill ( — French r grasseye) character¬ 
istic of the county of Northumberland, and found 
elsewhere as an individual peculiarity. ^Writers 
ignorant of phonology often confuse the Northum¬ 
berland burr with the entirely different Scotch r, 
which is a lingual trill: see qnots. 1835, *^73*) 

1760 Fooik Minor (1781) Introd. 9 An Aunt just come 
from the North, with the true NewCastle bur in her 
throat. 1805 R. Fohsvtii Beauties Scot/. II. 57 From [the 
Tveedfi southward as far as Yorkshire, universally all 
persuns annex a guttural sound to the letter r\ a praetjee 
which in sonic places receives the appellation of the Berwick 
burrh. 1835 W. Irving Crayon Misc. (1849) 240 He spoke 
with a Scottish accent, and with somewhat of the North¬ 
umbrian 4 burr*. 1873 J. A. H. Murray Dial. Is. Scot/. 86 
The northern limits of the burr are very sharply defined, 
there being no transitional sound between it and the Scott.li 
r. Along the fine of the Cheviots, the Scotch /■ has driven 
the burr a few miles back, perhaps because many of the 
farmers and shepherds are of Scotch origin. 1876 Green 
Short Hist. i. § 3 (1882) 25 I he rough Northumbrian burr. 

b. Hence, loosely, A rough or dialectal pronun¬ 
ciation, a peculiarity of utterance. 

1849 C. BrontU Shirley iv. 39 * A Vork shire burr., was 
. .much better than a cockney s lisp.' Ibid. III. ii. 41 \ our 
accent -. has no rugged burr. 1867 A. J. Ellis E. h. Fro * 
nunc. 1. I. 19 Each district has its burr or brogue. 1874 
Farrar Christ II. fix. 348 Betrayed by his Galiltcan burr. 

2 . [ = Birr 3.] Whirr, vibratory or rushing noise. 
1818 Keats Endym. 11. 138 Holding his forehead, to keep 

off the burr Of smothering fancies. 1825 Cot kridge Lett. xl. 
in Lett. Corners. , ffC. 11 . 177 Put the whole working hive 
of my thoughts in a whirl and a bur. 1856 Miss Mulocii 
J. Halifax i. 2 The open house-doors.. through which came 
the drowsy burr of many a stocking-loom, i860 All 1 . 
Round No. 57. 159 The burr of working wheels and cranks. 

Burr, bur (b£u), sb.i [a. F. bourn ‘padding’, 
also ‘ refuse of raw silk ’. Cf. Burl rAJ 

1 . A sort of pad for a saddle. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury lit. 345/* ’Die French Pad Sad¬ 
dle .. the Burs of it come wholly round the scat. 1725 
Braoley Earn. Diet. II. 6a/2 Pad Saddle, of which there 
are Two sorts, some being made with Burrs before the Seat, 
others with Bolsters under the Thighs. 

2 . The refuse of raw silk. 

1798 W. Hutton Autobiog. 117 To take out the burs and 
uneven parts fof a thread of silk]. 181a Smytii Pract. ( us- 
touts 185 Waste silk is what surrounds the cocoon .. Phis 
burr is proper to stuff quilts. 
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II Burr, bur, sbd [Hind.jj bar:— Skr. vata.\ 

The Banyan-tree K Ficus indica ) ; also attrib. 

1813 J. Forbes Orient. Mem. 111 . 14 A sacred Burr, or 
pipal tree. 1849 South ev Comm.-PI. Bk. Ser. 11. 407 A re¬ 
markable banian or burr tree. 1845 Stocqueler Ilandbk. 
Brit . India (1854* 141 The bur, the largest of trees. 

tBurr, vd Obs. rare- 1 , [f. Burr sbd] intr. 
To spread out like a burr round the moon. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. in. vi. 71The Rayes of things, 
burring out from all Bodies that act at a distance. 

Burr (bill), V.- [f. Burr sbd 3.] irans. To 

fashion into a burr or rivet-head. 

1880 Times 27 Dec. 9/4 A tool having a screw and triple 
dip, which grasps the gas check and burrs it over a pro¬ 
jection at the base of the shell. 

Burr, V-Z [f. Burr sb. 0] 

1 . intr. To pronounce a strong uvular r (instead 
of a trilled r), as is done in Northumberland- 
Also, loosely, to speak with a rough articulation ; 
to speak inarticulately or indistinctly, to utter the 
syllable burr or something like it. 

1798 WoRnsw. Idiot Boy xxii, Burr, burr—now Johnny’s 
lips they burr, As loud as any mill, or near it. 1816 Monthly 
Mag.fi LI. 527 There let them burr and oy. 1866 Carlyle 
Kent in. 41881) II. 126 He .. burred with his r . 

2 . Irans . To pronounce (/*) with a ‘burr’ ^or, 
loosely, with a trill). 

1868 H. Kingsley Mathilde II. 268 There were plenty of 
r’s in it, and he burred them. Mod. You cannot speak French 
like a Parisian, until you have learnt to burr your r’s. 

3 . intr. To make a whirring noise. 

See Burring///, a. 

tBurracan. Obs. [a. F. bouracan * gros 
camclot ’ (Lillre).] A coarse kind of cloth. 

1588 L anc. With u86i) III. 135 The same hanginges of 
redd and yelowe hurracan. 

Burracho, var. Borachio, Obs., leather bottle. 

Burrage, obs. form of Borage. 

Burral, burr el (btrrel . Sc. See quot. 

1796 Statist, . hr. .Scott. XVII. 404 That partial kind (of 1 
cultivation! called balk and burral. 1811 Agr. Surv. Abend. 
233 ‘Jam. 1 The inferior land, besides the outfields .. was 
called, .burrel ley, where there was only a narrow ridge 
ploughed, and a large stripe or baulk of barren land between 
every ridge 

Burranet. Obs. exc. dial. [app. repr. an OK. 

* beorh-e tied ^ Du. berg-eend Bkiicandeu), f. beorh 
Burrow sb,- +ened duck; cf. Burrow - duck.] 
The Sheldrake. 

1602 Cakew Cornwall 35 a, Widgeon, Burranets, Shags, 
Duck and Mallard. 1759 B. Martin* Nat. Hist. Eng. 1 . 
Dorset 39 Geese, Galls, Burranets, Woodcocks. 1882 Jago 
Cornish Gloss. 125 Burranet , the Shell-drake. 

Burras, obs. form of Borax. 

Burras-pipe* V Obs. [f. hurras , obs. form 
of Borax see quot. 16SS).] Sec quots. 

1676 J. Cooke Marrow of Sure. (ed. 4' 2 Those {Instru¬ 
ments! needful to be carried about are .. Incision-knife, 
Burras-Pi pc and Stitching-Ouill both in one. 1678 Phillies, 
Burras-p //<•, a certain Instrument derived originally from 
the Goldsmiths, and now also used in Chyrurgery, to keep 
corroding Powders in, as Vitriol, burnt Allum. Precipitate, 
etc. |i688 R. Holme Armoury in. 259'2 Terms of Art 
used by the Gold-smiths. Charging, is to lay on the place 
to be soldered both Soder and Burras. Ibid. 111. 308/2 
Founders Tools. The Borax Box; of some termed a 
Borace Box ; but more vulgarly a Burras Box, is a Brass 
or Copper Box with a Pipe in the side, in which bruised 
Borax is put, to scratch it by little and little out of the 
Knobbed Pipe, on the place intended to be Soddercd.l 
1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.. Burras -pipe, an instrument 
used by goldsmiths consisting of a copper box, with a 
spout, having teeth like a saw; sometimes also used by 
surgeons for the application of certain solid medicines by 
inspersion. 17*1 1800 in Bailey as in Phillies; hence in 
Johnson and mod. Diets. 

Burrass. [a. F. bourras (same sense).] Coarse 
hempen cloth. 

1807 Vancouver Agrtc. Devon <1813 241 The dregs are.. 
fdtered through brown burrass bags. 

tBurratine. Obs. rare- 1 , [ad.lt .hurattino 
‘quel fantoccio di cenci o di legno, con molti de’ 
qualt il buratlinajo rappresenta commedie e farse’ 
(Tommaseo and Bellini .] A puppet; * a sillie gull 
in a Comedie’ (Florio). 

1617 B. Jonson Vis. of Delight 19 Ashe monster delivered 
of sixe Burralines, that dance with sixe Pantalones. 

Burreau, var. of Burrio, Sc. Obs., hangman. 

|| Bu rred, another form of Barrad. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VII, 232 His long hair was., 
surmounted by a burred or conical woollen cap. 

+ Burree*. Obs. [a. K. beurre (lit. ‘buttered’) 
‘espece de poire fondante* (Littre).] See quot. 

1719 London & Wise Compl. Card. 52 [Page headed La 
Burree] The Burrce. .call’d the Butler Pear, because of its 
smooth, delicious, melting soft pulp. 

II Burrel. [ad. Hindi bharal (Col. Yule).] 
The blue wild sheep of the Himalaya. 

i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 54 The burrcll, or wild sheep, 
of the Himalaya Peaks .. The burrcll is considered as the 
first of Himalayan game animals. 

Burrel, app. misprint for Burree. 

1706 in Phillips (with explanation nearly as in Burree 
above). 17*1-1800 in Bailky; hence in Johnson, etc. 

Burrel-fly. Obs. [Derivation unknown : cf. 

F. bourreler to lormcnt.] The gadfly. 

1678 Phillips (App.\ Barrelf?y> the same as Gad-fly. 1713 


Derham PJtys.-Tkeol. (L.) The whame, or burrel-fly, is vexa¬ 
tious to horses in summer. 17*1 Bailey, Burrcl-fly ,an In¬ 
sect very troublesome to working Cattle. Hence in John¬ 
son and mod. Diets. 

+ Burrell. Obs. rare. (Cf. Burr sbd sense 2.) 

1548 W. Patten Expcd. Scotl. in Arb. Garner III. 118 
They brake and hare away the nether end of the staff [of a 
standard! to the burrell. 

Burrell, var. of Borrel, Burel. Obs. 
Burrel-shot. See quot. 

1706 Phillips, Burrel-shot = Case-shot. 1730-6 Bailey, 
Barrel Shot (with Gunners' small Bullets, Nails, Stones, 
Pieces of old Iron, etc. put into Cases, to he discharged 
out of the Ordnance or murdering Pieces; Case shot. 
Hence in Johnson and mod. Diets. 

t Burret. Otts. rare. [a. F. b on ret, buret, used 
to render I., mu rex, also conchy Hum, in Du Pinet’s 
transl. of Pliny 15(F), whence Holland may have 
obtained the word.] Used to render L. murex , 
a kind of shell-ftsh yielding a dye. 

1601 Holland Pliny ix. xxxvi. 2^8 The M urex or Burret. 
1745 ir. Columella's Hush, vui. xvi. 373 Conchyls, burrets, 
oysters, and others of the purple kind |Lat. conchyli is, tntiri- 
eibns, et ostreis]. Ibid. 374 footnote, The murex, which 
some call a burret. 

Burrh-stone, variant of Burr-stone. 
Burridge, Burrie, obs. ff. Borage, Burry. 

Burring (bi>*riij , vbl. sb. [f. Bur vd + -ing L] 
The removing of burs and olher foreign bodies 
from wool or cotton in the process of manufacture. 
I lence burring-machine, -saw, -wheel. 

1879 in Cassell's Tcc/tn. P.duc. 1 V. 340/1 To clean the wool 
of these troublesome seeds, the burring machine was brought 
into requisition. 

Burring (birriij), ///. a. [f. Burr vd + -ing-.] 

a. Thai burrs in speech ; b. whirring. 

1883 Mag. Art Sept. 470/2 What a funny burring patois. 
1886 F. 11 odder Life Karl Shaftesbury I. iii. 139 Amidst 
the burring din of machinery. 

t Burrio, burio. Sc. Obs. Also 7 burreo ; 
see also Bouiiukav. [a. F. bourreau, earlier 
boreau, borel.] A hangman, an executioner. 

1536 Bi t.LKxnEN Cron. Scot. (18211 1. 201 He was burio 
to himself mair schamefully than we inicht devise. 1567 
Declar. Lord is Qnarr, in Dalyell Scot. Poems 16 th C. 11 . 
274 Syne with his Burrio [she) hand anc new uiariagc. 1634 
46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842* 322 Should ye be burrioes to your 
brethren ? [ 1830 Scott Demonol. 324 The Devil.. had made 
her associates, .to be their own burrioes.] 

fig. a 1600 Montgomerie Bonn. lix, Lovers .. Thoght 
they persaivd that Burrio Death to l>ost within |ltir] eyis. 

+ Burriour, burior. Sc. Obs. Also 7 bur¬ 
ner. [An adaptation of prec., after agent nouns 
in -our, -or.] = prec. 

c 1550 Clariodus (Jam.' Sum bnrrionris ye sail gar come 
yow to. a 1600 Burki.l Pilgr. in Watson Coll. Poems( 1706) 
11. 40 (Jam.) Thir catiff miscreants 1 mene, As buriors has 
euer bene. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's A utobiog.x ii. 118481 
456 To be his executioners and burners against ministers. 

II Burro (bu m). [Sp.] A donkey. 

1800 Southey in Life (1850) 11 . 119 The easy pace and 
sure step of the John burros. 1800 — Lett. 18561 1 . 129 
By the aid of a burro and the good baiting-places in the way. 
|Frequent in Southey.] 1884 Harpers Mag. Oct. 750/2 
F.vcn pottery and singing-birds, are .. brought burro*back, 
packed in .. crates. 

Burrock (birrjflcb [Apparently in its origin a 
mere dictionary word, though perh. it may have 
found its way into actual use ; ad. mod. or med.K. 
bnrrochium , ad. OF. bourroiche, explained by 
Littre and Godcf. as an apparatus made of wicker¬ 
work for catching fish.] 

1701 Cowell's Interpreter (ed. Kennel', Burrochittnt, a 
Burrock or small Wear, where Wheels Ii. e. wcclsj are lay’tl 
in a River, for the taking of Fish. 1706 in Phillies ; hence 
in Bailey, Johnson, and mod. Diets. 

Burrough, ordinary f. Borough in 1 0 —18th c. 

f Burrough-gate. Obs. [ad. OE. burh-gcat 
gate of a castle.] 

a 1000 Thorpe Laws 1 . 190 Gif oeorl luefdc fif hida agents 
landes, cirican and cycenan, belihus, & burh^eat-setl & 
sunder note on cyngcs bealle. 1680 Jani Anglornm Kac. 
Nova 32 What in Ancient time made a Churl.. become a 
Thcyn or Noble, .was five hides of his own Land, a Church 
and a Kilchin, a Bell-house and a Burrough-gate. 

Burrow (brrw'O, sbd Forms : 4 borwj, 4-6 
borow, 6 boroughc, 6-7 borough, burrowe, 
bury, 7 burrough(e, 7- burrow, (9 hlial. bury, 
burry). See also Berry sbd [Of somewhat ob¬ 
scure origin. The forms arc identical with those 
of Borough, of which Ihc word is commonly re¬ 
garded as a variant; but the sense is not known 
to have belonged to OE. bnrh , ON. borg, or to 
the parallel form in any Teut. lang. Possibly it 
may be a special use of Borough 1, stronghold ; or 
else a derivative (unrecorded in OE. and ON.) of 
*burg- ahlaut-stem of OTeut. *bergan to shelter, 
protect; cf. Bury v., Bukiels. The forms bury, 
Berry sbd may perhaps be connected with Bergh 
sb. protection, shelter.] 

1 . A hole or excavation made in the ground for 
a dwelling-place by rabbits, foxes and Lhe like. 

. c 1360 Will. Palerne 9 By-side borw} |>ere be barn was 
inne. 138* Wvclik Matt. viii. 20 Foxis han dicliis, or 
borowis, and briddis of the eir han nestis. 1538 Lkland 
f tin. V. 59 'I'here is nothing now but a Fox borow. 1540 


Act 32 Hen. VIIJ, xi, Rabcltes, in orvpon any bury. 1616 
Surfl. & Markh. Countr. Farm 504 The wood Torleise 
. .raaketh her borough in the woods. 1669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. 1 16S1) 173 Leaving places on the sides for the Coneys 
to draw and make their Stops or Buries. 1759 Johnson 
Kasselas 35 The conies which the rain had driven from their 
burrows. 183* I It. Maktineau Ella of Gar. iii. 37 To 
hunt the puffins out of their burrows in the rock. 1849 
Murchison Siluria iii. 40 The burrows, .made by Crusta¬ 
ceans. 1870 Jefferies Wild Life in S. C. 38 In heavy rain 
. .they ] rabbits] generally remain within their buries. 

t b. A burrowing ; any small tubular excava¬ 
tion, or underground passage. Obs. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 607 The burroughes [of the 
internal ear] in their inward superficies are inuested with a 
very soft and fine membrane. 166* J. Chandler Van Ilel- 
mont's Oriat. 82 Fiery Mines or Burroughs. 

2 . transf. and fig. A secluded or small hole-like 
dwelling-place, or place of retreat ; a ‘hole’. 

1650 Weldon Crt. Jas. / (1651) 44 This fellow knew his 
Burrough well enough. 1790 Boswell Johnson (1816)Ill. 
409 The chief advantage of London is, that a man is always 
>0 near his burrow. 1835 Sir J. Ross N.-IV. Pass. xxix. 
408 A fresh breeze made our burrow colder than was agree¬ 
able. 1848 Macaulav Hist. Eng. 11 . 130 Within a few 
miles of Dublin, the traveller, .saw. .the miserable burrows 
out of which squalid .. barbarians stared wildly. 

3 . Comb., as f burrow-headed a., ? given to 
searching things out, inquisitive, curious {obs.). 

1650 B. Discolliminitttn 17 Over-brain’d Burrow-headed 
Men, rest 1 esse in studying new things. 

Bu'rrow, sbf dial, or lechn. Forms : 5 bo- 
roughe, burgh, 7 borough, 7- burrow. See 
also Barrow sbd [The form taken in some parts 
of F-ngl., csp. Cornwall, by the OE. bcorg, ME. 
her), bene, borj, horw. burgh hill, of which the 
more general representative is Barrow slid, and a 
by* form Berry sb?, q. v.] 

A heap or mound ; in earlier use a hillock ; now, 
esf. a heap of refuse made in mining or beat-burn¬ 
ing. See beat-borough under Beat sbd 

885-!393 [see Barrow sb. q. 1480 Bolt. Devytl 20 Farre 
from boroughe or hyll. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. T14/1 This 
holy man sawe upon the burgh on the ground tnc deuyts 
makyng joye. 1602 Carevv Cornwall 19 b, Before ploughing 
time, they scatter abroad those Beat-boroughs .. upon the 
ground. Ibid. 11723' 148 a, One Gidly.. digged downe a 
little hillocke, or Borough. 1663 Charleton t hor.Gigaut. 
39 Those 'lumuli, or (as we call them' Burrows. 1696 
C. Mekrei in Phil. Trans. NIX, 351 Hills ..called Bur¬ 
rows. .supposed to be Sepulchral Monuments. 1784 Twam- 
ley Dairying 125 Prepare a burrow of soil, .from old Turf. 
1875 Uke Diet. Arts 1 . 550 Burrow, a miner’s term fora 
heap of rubbish. 1880 East Cornw. 67 oh.(E.D.S.) Burrow, 
a mound or heap; a sepulchral tumulus. Beat-burrow, a 
heap of burnt turves. 

Bu’rrow, sbd dial. [ :-OE. beorg, beorh fern, 
(only in compounds , zgbcorh ncut. ME. bergh, 
shelter, f. bcorgan to she'ller, Bergh.] Shelter. 

1577 Harrison England i. n. xxiv. 358 Lnclused burrowes 
where their legions accustomed .. to winter, ibid. 360 The 
boroughs or buries were certeine plots of ground, whereon 
the Roman souldiers did use to lie, when they kept in the 
open field. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell, xvill. vi. 114 
Flat level! and plaine fields not able to affoord us .. any 
borough to shelter us \latibula prxbere sufficiens\. 1867 
Leisure Hour 352 Where there has been convenient shelter 
or burrow, as it is called in Oxfordshire, from the wind. 

+ Bu rrow, sbd Obs. Another form of Borough, 
Burgh. Used also in plural for the Burgesses, or 
representatives of the Burghs or * Commonalty ’ in 
the Scottish parliament. Cf. Burgess. 

1634 46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 133 Many commissioners 
being assembled, they were parted in three, barrons, bur¬ 
rowes, ministers. 1642 Declar. Lords 6* Comm, to Gen. Ass. 
Ch.Scot., Loud. 10 The Nobility, Gentry, Burrowes, Minis¬ 
ters and Commons. 1650 Row (son) Hist. Kirk (1842) 486 
The gentrie by themselves, the burrows by themselves. 

t Bu rrow, sbP Obs. Another form of Burr sbd, 
Brough ; a circle of light about the moon. 

1499 Promp. Parv., Burrowe 1 1440 Burwhe, serclej, orbi- 
cttlus. 1656 Dugard Gate Lang. Uni . vi. 0659' § 64 A circle 
lBurrow) about the inoon foresheweth wet. .weather. 

Burrow (br mu), vd [f. Burrow sbd ] 

1 . intr. Of animals: To make a burrow or small 
excavation, csp. as a hiding- or dwelling-place. 

1771 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXII. 10They, .burrow 
underground. 1796 Morse Amor. Geog. I. 218 Their dens 
which they [alligators] form by burrowing far under ground. 
18*8 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 11 . 307 The larva; burrow in 
the wood. 1831 Soutiiev Lit. Bk. in Green <5* G. Wks. X. 
380 Worms .. Burrowing safely in thy side. 

b. fig. To lodge as in a burrow, hide oneself. 

16x4 T. Adams DivelVs Bang. 47 These Monsters are in 

the Wildernesse ! No they borough in Sion. 1640 Bastwick 
Lord Bps. vi. Fij, These Lordly Prelates, .will not suffer 
anyone..to burrow within their Diocese, a 1848 Marryai 
K. Reefer vii, We were forced to burrow in mean lodgings. 
1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 95 Some dim cave where he 
[an anchorite] had burrowed With bats and owls. 

c. fig. To bore, penetrate, or make ones way 
tinder the surface ; also lo burrow one's way. 

1804 Abernethy Surg. Observ. 169, I have known many 
diseases which burrow. 1831 Brewster Newton (1655) II. 
xxiv. 340 To burrow for heresy among the obscurities of 
thought. 1836 9 Todd Cycl. Anat. $ Phys. 11 . 637/1 The 
ulcer .. as it burrows deeply.. may perforate the muscular 
wall. 1851 Gladstone Glean. VI. xliii. 29 Each local body 
has to find, 1 should say rather to burrow its own way. 
1859 Hawthorne Er. <y It. Jruls. II. 260 We were bur* 
rowing through its bewildering passages. 
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2 . refi. with passive pple .: To hide away in, or 
as in, a burrow. 

160a Warner Alb. ix. 1 i. 233 These He burrowed, 
safe from skath. 1807 Craqbe Par. Reg. 1. 221 An infant 
.. Left by neglect, and burrowed in that bed. 1837 Car¬ 
lyle Fr. Rev. il. v. v. 282 A blustering Effervescence, of 
brawlers and spouters, which, at the Hash of chivalrous 
broadswords .. will burrow itself in dens. 

3 . trans. To construct by burrowing, to excavate. 
1831 Q . Rein XLIV. 357 Most ofpheir habitations were 

wretched cabins, .burrowed in the sides of the mountains. 

t Bu ’rrow, v,~ Obs. ran r - k [f. Burrow sbA, 
or var. of Bekgh vi] trans. To protect, to shelter. 

1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 116 Hills, houses or such like, 
to burrow or shelter it from the North, .winds. 

Burrow-duck. [f. Burrow sbA (or ? possibly 
sbA, in sense 4 sand-hill *; cf. Bukranet) + Duck. 
The bird makes its nest in rabbit-burrows or in 
sand-hills on the sea-shore.] The Sheldrake or 
Bergander, Anas tadorna. 

1678 Kay IVillnghby's Ornith . 363 They are called by 
some, Burrow-Ducks, because they huild in Coney-bur¬ 
roughs. 1709 Deriiam in Phil. Trans. XXV 1 .466 The Shel¬ 
drake, or Burrough-Duck. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXL 371/1 
Sheldrake .. called in different parts of Britain Bargandcr, 
St. George’s Duck, Burrow Duck, and Burrough Duck, etc. 

Burrower (btunmoj). [f. Burrow vQ + -euL] 
An animal or person that burrows. (//V. andyfc.) 

1854 WoomvARo Motlusca (18561241 The boring shell-fish 
have been distinguished from the mere burrowers. 1862 
Lond. Rev. 16 Aug. 142 The shrewdest burrower after facts. 
1874 Lubbock Orig. Met. Ins. ii. 29 The larva; of Sirex 
being wood-burrowers. 1883 G. Allen in Knou’tedge 2 2 J u n e 
367/2 [Shrews^and molesl are. .most of them burrowers. 

Burrowing (btrrouigk vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-I.VG k] The action of Burrow vA Also all rib. 

1771 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXi 1 . 4 Its property of 
burrowing. 1836 9 Todd Cycl. Anal. Phys. II. 161/2 
With reference to its burrowing habits. 

Borrowing, ppi. a. [f. as pree. + -1NG -.] 
That burrows. Burrowing owl, an American 
species of owl {Noctua canicularia) dwelling in 
burrows made by itself, or by other animals. 

*757 Dyer Fleece t. 36 Where the burrowing rabbit turns 
the dust. 1808 Home in Phil. Trans. XCVI 1 I. 307 The 
mole, or other burrowing animals. 1842 Penny Cycl. XX 111 
121/2 The well-known burrowing little owl. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 40 Cram be maritima .. Rootstock, .burrowing. 

tBu*rrow-mail, *SV. Obs. [f. Burrow-* + 
Mail tribute.] * The annual duty payable to the 
sovereign by a burgh for the enjoyment of certain 
rights’ (Jamieson). 

1424 Sc. Acts Jus. I (1597) § 3 All the grealc and smal 
customes, and burrow-mailles of the Reahne, abide and 
rejnaine with the King till his living, c 1550 Sir J. Balfour 
Practicks (1754)46 Be sail faithfullio pay to the King hi> 
burrow-maill. 1617 .Vr. Acts Jas. VI f 1 3 16' 579 (Jam.) His 
Majesties burgh off Abirdene .. doled with ampill priui- 
ledges and immunityes for the yeirlie payment of the 
soume of tua hundereth threttene pundis sex schillingis 
aucht pennyes of borrow maill. 

Burrows-towu (birrastaun . Only -SV. cxc. 
in Ormin, Forms: 3 (Or/n. burr^hess tun. 4 
burwis toun, 5-8 borrows-town, 6 burous- 
toun, borous-, borroustoun, burrowistown, 9 
burrows-town (cf. proper name Borrou'ston-ness 
or Bootless). — Borough-town. Also atlrib. 

c 1200 Ormin 6538 J>ait illke burnhess tun halt Crist wass 
borenn inne. c 1325 Metr. Horn. 107 Burwis tounes war 
tharinne. c 1450 IIenryson Tiva Mice ,The elder dwelt in 
borrows town. 1548 Cunt pi. Scot. 87 }our feildis, villagis 
and buroustounis. a 1649 Sc. Acts Charles /< 1814) VI. 142 
(Jam.) Borrowstoun kirks being al waves excepted. 1724 
Ramsay Tea-T. Misc. (1733) 1 . $2 The brawesl beau in 
borrows-town. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxvi, ‘ Ou ay, hinny— 
thac’syour landward and burrows-town notions’. 

Bu*rr-pump, bu r-pump. Naut. [f. Bur, 
or Burr jM + Pump.] A form of bilge-pump 
with the piston so constructed as not to require 
a valve : see quot. 

1627 Capt. Smith Sean tan's Grant, ii. 3 A. Bur Pump. 
The Dutch men vse a Burre pumpe .. wherein is onely a 
long sinffe with a Burre at the end, like a Gunners spungc, 
to pumpe vp the Billagc water that .. cannot come to the 
well. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 111. 297/2 The Bur-Pump, 
or Bildge-Pump. .The matter of these are to have a staffe 6, 

7 or 8 foot long with a Bur of wood, where unto the Leather 
is nailed, (his serveth in stead of a Box. And so two men 
standing over the Pump do thrust down this staffe, to the 
middle whereof is fastned a rope 6, 8, or 10 to hale by, 
and so they pull it up and down. 1678-1706 in Phillips. 
1721-90 in Bailey. 1755 Johnson, Burr Pump. 1867 
Smyth Sailor*s IVord-bk., Burr-pump, a name for the 
bilge-pump. 1874 Knight Diet. Mech. I. 412 Burr-pump , 

.. in which a cup-shaped cone of leather is nailed by a disk 
(burr) on the end of a pump-rod, the cone collapsing as it 
is depressed, and expanding by the weight of the column 
of water as it is raised. 

Burr-stone bt>'JjSt<7un). Also buhis burrh-, 
bur-, [f. Burr sbf + Stone.] A siliceous rock 
of coarse cellular texture, found chiefly in France 
and N. America, and used for millstones ; a piece 
of this rock. 

1690 Lond. Gas. No. 2538/4 Her Loading, consisting of 
about 750 Burr Stones. 1708 Ibid. 4,501/4 A Pink .. wiih 
her Cargo, consisting in Burstonc, Lime, and Glasses for 
Window's. 1821 Fain. Philos. Jrnl. IV. 246 Particular 
account of the recently discovered Buhrstone. 1840 Humble 
Diet. Gcol. 4- Min. (1843^ 35 The substance of burrh-stonc, 


or mill-stone, when onmixed is pure silex. 1850 Lylll 2nd 
Visit U. S. II. 9 This burr-stone .. constitutes one of the 
members of the Eocene group. 

Burry (b£-ri), aA [f. Bur sb. + -y k] 

1 - a. Full of burs (see Bur sb.). b. Of the 
nature of a btir; rough, prickly. 

1468 Medulla Gram, in Cath. Angl. 48 Lappet tint, a burry 
place. I5p7 Gerard Herbal 1. xxx. § 2. 41 They bring 
foorth their burrie bullets, in August. 1676 T. Glover in 
Phil. Trans. 11 . 629 Another Inutl.. like a Chesnut. with 
a Burry husk. 1737 Miller Card. Diet. (17681 I. 4 Seeds 
armed with three burry prickles. 1865 Times 13 Feb., 
Wool, .gray, 2 \d. to 5 d., burry and refuse, \d. to M. 

f 2 . Shaggy, rough. Obs. 

c 1450 Henrvson in Bannatyne Poems 109 (Jam.) That he 
[the sheep)..heir quhat hurry Dog waid say him till. 

Burry (bi 5 -ri), a A [f. Burr sbS> + - v k] Cha¬ 
racterized by a burr or uvular trill. 

1866 Chamb. Jrnl. 793 Their language was., so extra 
burry as to be nearly unintelligible. 

Burry, dial, form of Burrow sb. I 
Burryn, -yon, obs. ff. of Burgeon. 

II Bursa biEisa). PI. bursae. [med.L. bursa 
bag, purse, a. Gr. pvpaa hide, wine-skin.] 

1 . Phys. more fully bursa mucosa) : ‘ A synovial 
sac of discoitlal form interposed between muscles, 
tendons, or skin, and bony prominences, for the 
purpose of lessening friction \ Syd.Soc. /.ex. ]S8o. 
Some of these are constant, some only occasional. 

1803 Med. Jrnl. X. 69 While engaged in dissecting the 
bnrs;e mucosa: of the human body, I discovered two new 
burs.c on the knee. 1811 Hooper Mid. Diet. 131/2 A 
bursa of the superior oblique muscle of the eye. 1878 T 
Bryant Trait. Sitrg. 1 . 175 When a bursa has formed it 
may inflame or suppurate. 1880 Syd. So,. Lex. s.v., The 
occasional bursa; arc generally developed as the result of 
unusual friction. 

2 . See quot. 'Cf. Burse 7.) 

1852 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss, 407 In Germany .. the 
name of Bursa was given to houses inhabited by students, 
under the superintendence of a Graduate in Arts. 

Bursal (bihisal), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 

1 . Phys. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
bursa (see Bursa i). 

1751 Phil. Trans. XI.VII. xxxvii. 261 The bursal and I 
crucial ligaments .. were .. in their natural order. 1878 T. 
Levant Trait. Snrg. 1 . 176 Bursal swellings. 

2 . (See Bursa 2C 

1 17S3 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v., Bursa is more particularly 
used in middle age writers for a little college or hall in an 
university, for the residence of students, called bursales, or 
bursaril] 1852 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1853) 24 note. 
Occupiers of the same bursal room. 

3 . Pertaining to the public revenue. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. 1. in. iv, 64 Quite another sort 
of Edicts, namely 1 bursal ’ or fiscal ones. 

Bursariogy. More correctly bursology. [f. 
Bursa -f Gr. -An yla (see -logy).] The doctrine or 
consideration of the bursae mucosae. 

1811 Hooper Med. Diet. 1860 M avnj: A.*/. Lex. 
Bursar 'b5 .isai . Forms: 6 bursor, 6 8 
burser, 8 bourser, boursar, 7- bursar, [ad. 
med.L. bur sari its, f. Bursa ; cf. F. boursier used 
in senses 1 and 2.] 

1 . A treasurer, esp. of a college. 

1587 Harrison England n.iii. 82 In cch of these {colleges) 

.. they liauc one or moe thresurers whom they call Bursarios 
or hursers. 1587 Fleming Contn. Jlotinshed III. 1361/2 A 
bursor or paymaster for those wars. 1695 Kcnnett Par. 
Antiq. Gloss, s.v. Burs aria. The conventual bursar was 
to deliver up his accounts yearly on the day after Michael¬ 
mas. 1706 Hkarne Collect. (1885) I. 198 lie .. continu’d 
Bourser of y c College several years together. 1868 M. U\i* 
tison Academ. Org. iv. 109 Each college has one or more 
bursars w-ho administer the finances. 

2 . In Scotch universities and schools: A student 
or scholar who holds a bursary, an exhibitioner. 

1567 .SV. Acts Jas. VI (1597) $ t2 Al Patronis hauaml 
Provestries, or Prchendaries of Colleges, Alterages or 
Chaplaneries, at their gift is and disiKJsitfoun, may. .present 
the samin to Bursaris, quhom theypleise to name, to studie 
vertew & letteris, within anc College of ony of the Vniuer- 
siteis of this Rcalnie. 1634 46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842* 
Introd. 20 Quhairhy a burser might be intertened at the 
New Colledge of Santandrous. 1787 Beattie Scotticisms 
16. 1856 J. Grant Black Drag, xxxii, A bursar fresh from 

Glasgow College. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. n. 497 
Three bursaries.. at the grammar School of Banff, each 
bursar receiving free education and £2 10 o yearly for 
maintenance. 

3 . A student in a * bursa ’ (see Bursa 2). 

185* Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. 408 The rector, .repeated 
with his bursars their public lessons. 

Bursarial bz?Jse«>Tial , tf. [f. med.L. bursa- 
ri-us + - al.] Belonging to a bursar or a bursary. 

186* Sat. Rc7 >. XIV. 255/^ Careful in all bursarial and 
presidential matters. 1882 Oxford under Pur it. in Q. 
Ret*. OcL 492 The Fellow being engaged in tutorial or 
bursarial work. 1886 Atheu.rum 17 July 80/1 A central 
bursarial power. 

Bursarship (bthisajjip). [f. Bursar + -shiil] 
a. The office of a bursar, b. — Bursary 3. 

a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. 276 (L.) Not the plotting of an 
headship, .but the contriving ofabursershipof twenty nobles 
a year. 1864 Athenaeum No. 1921. 244/3 A few bursarships. 
1878 Lecky England in 18 th Cent. 11 . v. 35 Burnet, .showed 
his gratitude by founding eight bursarships in his will. 

Bursary (biLisari). [ad. med.L. bursariits 
treasurer, bitrsdria treasurer’s room ; see Bursar.] 


+ 1 . ? » Bursar i. Obs . 

1538 Leland I tin. ill. 68Certen Bursaries, Ministers and 
Choristes. 

2 . A treasury'; the bursar’s room in a college, etc. 

1695 Kennett Par. Antiq. Gloss, s.v. Bursaria, The bur¬ 
sary, or place of receiving and paying money and rents by 
the bursar ii, bursars, or officers of account in religious 
houses. 1732 Dl Foe Tour Gt. Brit. <1769' II. 244 In the 
Bursary [of New College, Oxford 1 is shewn the Crosier 
of the Founder. 1736 N ial Hist. Pnrit. III. 429 The 
Bursaries were emptied of the public money, 

3 . In Scotland : An endowment given to a 
student in a university or school, an exhibition. 

1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 124 To procure a Bursary 
for this hopeful Boy. 1800 A. Carlyle Autobiog. 62 The 
bursaries given, .to students in divinity to pass two winters 
in Glasgow College, and a third in some foreign university. 
1850 De Quincev in H. Page De Ouhttey 18771 II. xvii. 74 
Such small ‘bursaries’ or 'exhibitions,' as the Scottish 
college system offers. 

II Bursch (burj . Id. burschen. [Gcr. burst/:, 
burse he, fellow - student, young fellow MIIG. 
burse , a. L. bursa — Bursa 2, whence the sense 
passed in university slang to a student living in 
a bursa. See Grimm. Kluge.] A student in a 
German university, llcncc Burschenism, nonce - 
W., the manner and customs of the btirsclien. 

1830 Carlyle Richter, Misc. i 1857) D- 1 note, Bursch- 
truism is not without its meaning, more than ()xfordism 
or Cambridgeisin. The Bursch strives to say in the strong¬ 
est language he can : ‘ See ! I am an umnoncycd scholar, 
and a free man 

Burse blus). Also 6 burss^e, (6-7 buss), 7 
burs, burze, byrse. [a. F. bourse purse, wallet 

med.L. bursa, a. Gr. {3vp<m hide, wine-skin. 
The history of sense 3, and its V. form bourse , is 
doubtful, but appaiently it did not originate in any 
reference to the money business theic transacted.] 

I. 1 . A purse : now the designation of one of 
the official insignia of the Lord High Chancellor 
of England. 

1570 Lemns Ma nip, 191 A Burse, bursa. 1863 Baring- 
Gocld Iceland 239 An ancient crimson velvet burse. 

b. lied. A receptacle for the ‘corporal’ or 
linen cloth used to cover the elements in the 
Eucharist. 

1844 Lingard Anfo-Saxon Ch. (iSjS* II. i.\. 7 » A burse 
to hold the linen for ther altar. 1866 Di>\\t. Angl.** d. 3' 
552 Burse, the case for the corporal. 

i 2 . A purse-like sac or covering. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny I.395 The burse or cod wheriu this 
woollic substance lyes. Ibid. wxn. ii. 1K.1 A twofold 
burse or skin, which no li'ing creature hath besides. 

II In commerce. 

t 3 . A meeting-place of merchants for transaction 
of business; an Exchange. Obs. Bourse.) 

[According to Guicciardini and Catel ‘quoted in Chambers 
Cyil. Supp. 1753s tlie name arose al Bruges, from the sign 
of a purse, or three piiiscs, 011 the front of the house which 
the merchants there bought lo meet in : some sav this was 
the arms of the former owners, the family Bursa or de la 
Bourse. Others assign the circumstance to Antwerp. See 
Chambers Cyii. Supp. 1755, I.ittrc 1 Supp., and Addi¬ 
tions', Motes .y Queries i"t Scr. 1 . 74, etc. All the accounts 
agree as to the sign of a purse or purses. | 

1553 Ehi n ’Treat. AWe lud. 25 Whether the marclianntes 
.. liuue their continual recourse as toy burse or siretc. 
1580 Lviv Euplines 434 It |London) hath ..a gloryous 
Burse which they call the Ryoll Exchaung. 1598 IUrck- 
i ky Eelie. Man v. 11603) 540 Socrates walking in the Bursse 
or Market place. 1638 I Roijlr is Merck. Map Commerce 
clxxxi, This eitie | Bruges] hath an eminent market plaec 
with a publieke house for the meeting of all Marchaiils .. 
called the Burse, of., the extinct familie Bursa, bearing 
three purses for their arines, ingraven upon their houses, 
from whence these meeting places to this day are called 
Burses. 1721 33 SrRVfE AY< l. Mem. 11 .1. 327 In the burse 
of Antwerp money was never so seamy. 1732 Ih Foe Tour 
Gt. Brit.i 1769' II- no The Royal Exchange is the greatest 
Burse in the World. 

+ b. The Burse \ (spec. - the Rojal Exchange 
in London, built by Sir Thomas Gresham in 1566. 
Britain s Burse : the New Exchange in the Mrand, 
built by the Earl of Salisbury in 1609, afterwards 
known as Exeter ’Change, on the site of the present 
Exeter Hall. In both of these there were shops, 
allusions to which arc frequent. Obs. 

1570 Chitrc/no. Acc. St. Margarets. B Y-r/w/wi/crtNicholls 
1797* iS When the Queens Majesty went to the Bursse. 
1597 J. Pavne Royal Exch. 12 Our soueraigne Ladic in 
abolishing the fyrst title (Buss)..had prudent consideration 
to tearme yt the exchange. 1611 Dekker & Middleton 
Roar. Girl Wks. 1873 III. 196 She says, she went to the 
burse for patterns. 1625 Diff. East West Churches, 
Title-page, To be sold at the signe of the Windmill in 
Britain’s Burse. 1632 Massinger City Madam in. i. 
(Naresi A coach..To hurry me to the Burse, or Old Ex¬ 
change. 1620 (fi.Ai’THORNE Wit in Constat. I, She has been 
at Britain’s nurse a buying pins and needles. 1653 A. Wil¬ 
son Jas. I, 48 A goodly frahrick, Rival to the Old Ex¬ 
change which ihc King, .dignified with the name of Britain’s 
Burse. 1720 Stou/s Surv.ft: d. Strype 1^54) 11 . vi. i. 577/2 
It pleased his Majesty, .to intitle it Britain’s Burse or Buss. 

+ C. fig. Obs. 

1617 Collins Def Bp. Ely 11. x. 44) The whores factors 
would faine drawc customers to her burse of bawderics. 
1634 J. Taylor (Water*!’.) Gt. Eater Kent 11 His guts are 
the rendezvous or inecting-placc or burse for the beasts of 
the fields, the fowdes of the ayre, and fishes of the sea. 
1636 Fitzgeffrev Blessed Birthd. (i88r> 150 O royall 
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change for vs, o blessed Burse, Where man the blessing 
gets, God takes the curse ! 

t 4 . ? A shop. Obs. 

a 1661 Holyday Juvenal 4 Five burses | tabernx] which 
1 let, adde to my store Four hundred sesterces. 

III. In French and Scotch universities. 

+ 5 . A fund or foundation to provide bursaries. 

1605 Kennett Par. Antiq. Gloss, s.v. Bursaria, For¬ 
merly all exhibitioners. .at Paris were called bursars, as they 
lived on the burs, or fund, or endowment of founders and 
benefactors .. Which bitrsarii were most properly those 
novices or young scholars, who were sent to the university, 
and maintained by the religious out of their puhlic burs, 
or stock. 1753 Chambers^ Cyct. Supp., Bursa, Burse, or 
Bourse, in the French universities, still denotes a founda¬ 
tion for the maintenance of poor scholars in their studies. 

0 . = Bursary 3. 

1560 1 st Bk. Discipl. v. (1836) 34 They must have the 
priviledges in schooles, and bursis in col ledges. 1579 Sc. 
Acts Jas. FY (1814) 179 (Jam.) Nane sail bruik ane burss 
in ony facultie bot for the space of foure yciris. 1677 
in Spotliswood Hist. Ch. Scott. App. 26 Inviting young 
Scholars to come and dispute for a Burse, (which is their 
maintenance at the Col ledge'. 1779 in Grant Burgh Sch. 
Scott, u. v. 210 In 1779 the council of Aberdeen enacted 
that no boy who has. .competed for a * burse \ shall receive 
premium. 

7 . A college, or academic hall. See Bursa 2. 

*577 tr - Bullittgcrs Decades (1592' 1114 Samuel .. wa> 
gouernour and principal of Naioth, that is to say y* Burse 
<as they terme it) or Collcdge of Prophetes. c 1840 Sir W. 
Hamilton Log. App. II. 374 note. The .. Masters Regent 
in the Burse <or College) of St. Law rence, in Cologne. 

Burser, -or, obs. forms of Bursar. 

+ Burseu, burseW. Obs. A dish in cookery. 

t 1400 Forme o/Cury 5 Burseu [Warner Antiq. Cut in. 
prints burseu] .. ’lake nuumblcs of swyne, and parboyle 
hem in broth and w'yne, etc. Ibid. 32 (Maiz.) Burscivs, 
Take pork, sccih it, and grynde it smalc, etc. 

Bursiform (bi>'jsi£um), a. [ad. mod.L. bursi- 
formis, f. Bursa purse: see- form.] Purse-shaped. 

1836 Todd Cyct. Anat. <y Phys. I. 518 1 note, The 
Ccpnalopods of the Foraminiferous Order have a bursiform 
l>ouy. 1872 Nicholson Pateont. 119 Cup-shaped, pyriform, 
bursiform, or discoidat. 

Burst (,bwst), v. Pa. t. and pplc. burst. 
Forms : c. (type berst, burst) 1 berstan, 3 ber¬ 
sten, (bursten), 4-5 borst(e, 5-6 barst, 6- 
burst. 0 . (type Brest , brast, brust) 3-5 bresten, 
4-5 broste, 4-6 brest, briste, (4 brusten), 5 
bruste, 3-6 brust, bryste, brast, 6 braste, 9 
dial, and arch, brast. Pa. t. a. 1 beorst, 3 bearst, 
4 berst, 3 barste, 5-6 barst, 0- burst, (8-9 
incorrectly burs ted). 0. 3-7 brast, 4-6 brasto, 
brest, 5 breste, (6 brust, brustod), 9 dial, and 
arch, brast. pi. a. 1 burston, 2-4 burster n, 
4-5 borsten, 5-6 barst, 6- burst. Pa. pplc . 
a. 1 borsten, 4 3 borsten, -un, 3 burstyn, 
(borsen, 6 Sc. bursin , 6-8 bursten, 6- burst, 
(8-9 incorrectly burstod, 9 Sc. bursen). 0 . 4-5 
brosten, brusten, (4 brost, brast), 6 brasten, 
6-7 brast, brust, 9 arch, brast, (9 north, 
dial, brossen, broseu . [ 1) A Common Tent, 

strong vb.: OE. berstan (pa. t. bterst, burston, 
pple. borsten) — OFris. bersta , OS. brest an (brast, 
bmston ; brostan), (MD11., Du. berstan, barsten, 
EG. barsten , hasten), OHG. brestan (MIIG. /vv- 
stan, Ger. bersten from LG.), ON. bresta , {brast, 
brust tun ; brost inn , (Sw. hr is ta, Da. briste) 
OTcut. * brestan, possibly from *brck-st-an , a deri¬ 
vative (intensive) of brek-an to Break -. 

(2) The earlier brest- of YVGer. became by meta¬ 
thesis berst- in OE., Frisian, Du., and LG. (whence 
also it has passed into mod. Ger. in place of 
MHG. Brest-). In Eng. this berst- mostly again 
became brest- in ME., partly perh under Norse 
influence, whence the pa. pple. brosten still, in 
north, dial.; but this has since the 16th c. gone 
back to berst , changed by the disturbing influence 
of r to burst. So that we have the alternate scries 
OTcut. and WCer. Brest-, OE. berst-, ME. Brest, 
mod. Eng. berst, burst. But the 15-16th c. had 
often brust and brast , barst in the present; and 
the north, dial, had brist, b/ysl, as in Danish. 

(3) The original strong conjugation survived during 
the ME. period, with the typical forms, after meta¬ 
thesis, bresten, brast, brosten, but with much dis¬ 
turbance and mixture of forms in 14—15th c. In 
the 16th c. a very common form was brast for all 
the principal parts; but about the end of that 
century, burst (for all the parts' began to gain the 
ascendancy which it has since maintained, though 
the pa. t. was frequently brast in 17th and the 
pa. pplc .bursten till 18th c. Various old forms 
survive dialectally, and in U. S. the pa. t. and pplc. 
are frequently bursted, vulgarly busted.] 

I. intr. To break or be broken suddenly. 

11 - To break suddenly, snap, crack, under violent 
pressure, strain, or concussion. Chiefly said of 
things possessing considerable capacity for resist¬ 
ance and breaking with loud noise; often of 


cords, etc., snapping under tension ; also of spears, 
swords, etc., shivered in battle. Obs. 

a. a 1000 Bccrwul/ZxZ Burston ban locan. aioooByr/tt- 
no$ 284 (Gr.) Baerst hordes laerij. 1297 R. Glouc. 460 Alte 
laste J>oru stronge duntes hys suerd berst atuo. 1413 Lydg. 
Pytgr. Sowle v. xi. (1483) 102 Then enforcid hym soo sore 
to the weyght lyll the cordys borsten of the balauncc. 
a 1593 Marlowe Dido iv. iv, Was it not you [the tacktings 
of a ship] Lhat hoised up these sails? Why burst you not? 
1718 Pope ftiadxx. 545 As the tough siring he drew, Struck 
by an arm unseen, it hurst in two. 

0 . 1340 Hampole Pr. Come. 7014 Als smyths slrykes on Jw 
yren fast, Swa bat it brekes and brestes at be last, c 1430 
Syr Generides 4458 The helm went of also, The laces brast 
even a twoo. 1566 Arlington APuldus 7 The rope being 
olde & rotten brast in the middle & I fell down. 1577 
Holinshed Chron. III. 809/1 There was good running and 
nianie a spearc brust. 1803 W. Rose Amadis 136 Brast 
each strong lance. 

+ b. Of ships : To go to pieces. Obs. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburgh (1848) 193 Incontinently 
the ship barst all in sondre. 1523 Lu. Berners Froiss. I. 
ccclvi. 574 Thrc of their shyppes brast and went to wrake. 

+ C. Of persons, in fig. phrase ‘it is better to 
bow than to burst \ Also : To perish (by hnnger). 

a *440 Ipomydon 1722 Thoughe he shulde for hungre brest. 
c 1450 in Babees Bk. (1868) 34 Often tyme it is betere to bow 
ban to berst. £1450 Henkyson Mor. Fab. 65 To bow at 
bidding, and bide not while thou brest. 

+ d. fig. To cease, come to an end. Also (in 
OE.) said of an oath : To be broken. Obs. 

a 1100 Laws of K. Ed’iv. § 3 >if |>a:t fceswutelod ware o)»b^ 
him aS burste. 

2 . Now chiefly of a surface or thing with ex¬ 
tended surface : To break suddenly when in a state 
of tension, to fly asunder or in pieces ; to be broken 
by expansion of the contents. Of persons or 
animals: often as an imagined consequence of 
excess in eating or drinking, or of violent exertion. 
Also fig. (chiefly with allusion to the bursting of a 
bubble ; now often colloq. with up. 

a. 1535 Covekdale Bet. i. 27 ThK he put in y* Dragons 
mouth and so y* dragon barst in sonder. 1562 J. Heywood 
Prov. <V F.pigr. (1867) 90 Thus drinke wc .. tyll we burst. 
// 1600 Hooker Fed. Pot. vii. xx. § s Lest the very entrails 
of some, .should thereat haply bur>t in sunder. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 40 r 10 By an Accident of Firing a Piece of 
Ordnance, it burst, and kill’d 15 or 16 Men. 1713 Addison 
Guardian No. 159 His breast heaved as if it would have 
bursted. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 1. 90 And now a bubble 
burst, and now a World 1774 J. Bkvant Mythol. 11 . 406 If 
I burst I don’t care, t drink with a good will and a safe 
conscience. 1881 Daily *\Yh >s 1 Sept. 3/5 The boilers had 
not burst. 

0 . a 1300 Cursor M. 16505 He brest in tua his buels all, 
vte at his wambe fiai wrang. t 1340 Gaiv. Gr. h’nt. 1166 
With such a ernkkande kry, as klyffes haden brusten. a 1400 
Cov, Myst. < 1841 > 232 Myn hed doih akc, as it xolde brest. 
1430 Lvdg .Chron, Troyx. vi,This BuforyghtanoneThrough 
myght ther of brustetheuen a twain. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 
2186 For laughter I am lyke to brast. 1558 Knox First 
Blast lArh.) 40 Let them blowe til they brust. 1591 
S tenser ftodays Vis. vi, Poyson .. Made him to swell, 
that nigh his bowclls brust. 1865 B. Brif.ri.kv trkdatc I. 12 
Bring me another pint afore I brast wi* thinking. 1865 Swin¬ 
burne Masque Q. Bersabe 16 He [a Bird].. suddenly W'oxe 
big and brast. 

b. Said of boils, tumours, etc. : To break the 
outer covering and discharge the matter. Of a 
bud : To break the envelope, open out. Of a 
cloud : To disperse in heavy rain (often fig.). 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1 .272 (Lege fys.se wyrte leaf] to bam 
sare hyl sccal berstan and Italian. 1547 64 Bauldwin Mor. 
t'hilos. iPalfr.) x. 5 Stop the beginning, so shall thou !>c 
sure All doubtful! diseases to swage and to cure : But if 
1 hou he carelesse and suffer Lhem brast. Too late commeth 
plaister. 1776 Withering Bot. A rrangem, (1796) 1 .360 Two 
stamens of Lhc Bryum extinctoriuni.. one ready to burst. 
1807 Med. Jmt. XVII. 9 The sac would go on increasing 
until it would burst. 1855 Tennyson Maud 11. L 42 The 
heavens . should burst and drow n in deluging storms The 
feeble vassals of wine and anger and lust. 1885 Daily 
AY 70s 16 July 5/2 When the cloud bursts. 

f c. To break up explosively. Obs. rare. 

c 1432 50 tr. Higdon (1865) 1 . 319 White salte, contrary 
to the nature of other sake, whicne, beenge soluble in the 
fyre, brestethe and brekethe in the water. 

3 . Said hyperbolical/)’, as a strong expression for 
* to be exuberantly full ’ cf. 12). Also with out. 

1563 Homilies 11. Semi, /legation Wk. 11859)499 And thy 
presses shall brust with new wine. 16n Bible t'rov. iii. 10 
Thy presses shall burst out with new wine. 

b. Of persons : To be unable to contain oneself. 
Chiefly in fut. } or in phrases to be ready to burst, 
to be bursting. Const, with (information, envy, 
delight, etc.) ; also with inf. as i lo be bursting to 
tell a secret *, i. e. with desire to tell it. Cf. 3. 

1633 Ford Broken //. iv. ii. (1811) 305 Ere 1 speak a word 
I wtlT look on and burst. 1649 Jgr. Tavlor Gt. Excmp. 11. 
xii. 45 The Pharisees could hold no longer, being ready to 
burst with envy. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 533 T 2 Ready to 
burst with shame and indignation. 1732 Berkeley Atciphr. 
v. § 13 One of these tame bullies ready to hurst with pride 
and ill-humour. 1789 Wolcott (P. Flnd&r)Subj'./er Paint. 
65 She bursted with th’ important secret soon. 1867 Frouhe 
Short Stud. (1^2) 1 . 2 Most of us when we have hit on some¬ 
thing ..original, feel as if we should burst with it. 1884 
lVest. Morning Nexos 11 Sept. 4/4 Sir Richard .. had been 
bursting .. to let the news be known. 

t 4 . fig. Of the heart: To ‘break ’ by Ihe shock 
or pressure of grief or by the swelling of emotion. 


a. a 1225 Ancr. P. 80 Hu stout ham \>xt beo 5 . .wiSuten 
hope of vtcome, and heorte ne mei bersten. 1393 Gower 
Con/. 111 . 311 Ha, herte, why ne wolt thou berst. 1593 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. v. 59 No, no, my heart will burst, and 
if I speakc. 

j8. a 1300 Cursor M. 15956 Quen he himself it vnderstod, 
Almast his hert can brese c.1386 Chaucer Frankt. T. 31 
Have here my trouthe, til that myn herte bruste. 1535 
Fisher IVks. 1. 404 Hir harte-.for very payne it myght 
haue brast. 1578 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery , Lcn'cr in Dis¬ 
tress, %c., O heauy hart.. If thou shouldest brast .. Then 
should I dye without reward. 

5 . Said of a door. Now usually to burst open : 
to fly open suddenly. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 4 No gate so strong, no locke 
so firme and fast, But with that piercing noise flew open 
quite, or brast. Mod. The door hurst open, and a man 
rushed into the room. 

II. intrans. fig. (With adverbial extension ex¬ 
pressing the nature of the action.) 

0 . To break forth into sudden activity, or mani¬ 
festation of an inward force. Of persons : To break 
out into sudden action or forcible expression of 
feeling. Usually with out, forth. 

a. Const, in, with (a speech, a cry, or other 
mode of expression); also simply. 

a. 1682 Dryden Mac Ft. 138 Long he stood..At length 
burst out in this prophetick mood. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 164 f 5 She burst out in Tears, 1842 Tennyson Dora 
i£5 And all at once the old man burst, in sobs. 1848 W. K. 
Kelly tr. L. Btanc's Hist. Ten 1 ". I. 560 M. Henri Baud 
.. buna out enthusiastically: ‘My father was a common 
man 

0 . e 1450 Loneuch Grail Iv. 317 Thanne with a swerd he 
owt braste, that in His hond he held wcl faste. 1562 Pjlk- 
ingto.n On Abdias 284 They will brast out and declare their 
faith. 1596 Spenser F.Q. in. jii. 19 'I he wisard .. brusling 
forth in laughter, to her sayd. 1869 Waugh 1 ’eth-Bobs it. 
33 He brast eawt again, as if his heart wur breighkin. 

b. Formerly with on. Often with vbl. sb., To 
burst {out, fort ip on weeping. Afterwards replaced 
by a, as To burst out {on) a-latighiitg, a-erying 
(now dial, or arch.) ; the prep, is now omitted 
in general use : To burst out laughing, etc. 

t-1370 Kobt. K. Cicyle 53 He smote hym .. That mowtlie 
and nose hraste on blode. 1485 Caxton Chas.Gt. 44 Hys nose 
breste a blood habundauntly. 1^64 Haw aru Eutropius vi. 
57 Cesar, .braste forthe on weepmge to beholdc the heade 
of so w orthye a manne. 1711 Addison Spcct. No. 90 r 7 One 
of the Indies burst out a laughing. 1S25 Bro. Jofiathan 
III. 315 lie burst out a-crying. 1836 Marrvat Japhei 
xxxiii, The remembrance, .made us both burst out a laugh¬ 
ing. 1875 Jow’ett ITato (ed. 2) I. 84 The crew of his own 
Irireme also burst out laughing. 

c. Const, into ; also, formerly, with infinitive. 
Often with out, forth, e. g. + To burst {out, forth) 
to weep. In same sense, To burst into tears (in¬ 
fluenced by some notion of 2). So to burst {out) 
into laughter , song, speech; to burst {out) into 
Jlamc ; of plants, to burst {out) into blossom, etc. 

a. 1630 Gee 16]. 1637 Milton Lycidas 74 When ..wc 

. .think to burst out into-sudden blaze. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 58 * 1 The Father burst into the following Words. 
1716 8 Lauv M.W. Montague Lett. I. xxxi. 105 She could 
not forbear bursting into tears, 1727 Swift Gulliver 11. 

viii. 163 Bursting at the same time into a flood of tears. 
1802 Bloomfield /soldiers Home ii, I..rose at once, and 
bursted into tears. 1832 Tennyson Fatima v, My heart.. 
Bursts into blossom in his sight. 1853 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 
661 The courtiers .. could not avoid bursting into a violent 
fit of laughter. 1878 Huxley t'hysiogr. 78 The taper will 
burst again into full flame. 

0 . c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1031 With that word he brast 
out for to wepe. c 1400 Destr. Troy 9425 Deflibus .. For 
bale of his brother brest out to wepe. 1528 More Hcresyes 
iv. Wks. (1557) 255/2 Thei brast out in vyrulcnt and veni- 
mouse wordes. 1578 Timme Caivine on Gen. 132 They 
bruste forth into manifest rage. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 

ix. viii. (1632) 555 Heart-burnings betwixt the King and his 
Clergy*, which..brast forth into a more fearful! flame. 1637 
Valentine <$• 0 .13 He..brast out into these speeches. 

III. Transitive (causative). Not in OE. 

t 7 . To break, snap, shatter suddenly. Obs. in 
general sense. 

a. 1297 R. Glouc. 437 f>e suerde hii norm;., & barste inony 
a sselde. 1362 Langi- / ’. Ft. A. vn. 165 He l>cot so he Boyes 
he barst neih heore Ribbes. 1590 Marlowe 2nd Pt. Tarn- 
burl. v. i. 71 W’hose chariot-wheels have burst the Assyrians* 
bones. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. Induct. 8 You will not pay 
for the glasses you haue burst. 1715 in Sc. Pasquits (1868) 
393 Dee 1 knock, Dee’l sink, Dee’I ryve and burst him. 

0 . 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc . 1787 Allc thyng it brestes in 
sonder. £1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2413 And with a waw t 
brostyn was his stere. 1480 Robt. Detyll 16 Tenne noble 
stedes backes he dyd brust. 1508 Fisher IVks. 1. 60 Whan 
he is ones fallen to the grounde lie is brasten’all to pcces. 
1509 Barclay Ship of Footes (1570) 170 God .. geucili thee 
not his beard to draw and brast. 1563 87 Fo\k A. <$- M. 
(1684) 11. 85 He., brast them fthe images] all down in 
pieces. 1855 Singleton Virgil 1 . 192 Drear winter with 
Us cold would brast the rocks, a 1881 Rossetti Bat huts 
Sonn. T30 All the locks Had the traitor riven and brast. 

+ b. To burst down : to break down violently. 

c 1440 fsee Bursting vbl. sA]. 

f c .fig. To break or violate (a law, a principle). 
Obs. rare . 

1600 Fairfax Tasso v. Iv. 85 If Rinaldo. .haue the sacred 
lore of war so brust. 

d. poet. To interrupt, put a sudden end to. 

1842 Tennyson St. Sim. Stytites 175 With hoggish whine 

they burst my prayer. 1859 — Enid 1 120 Many a..heel 
against the pavement echoing hurst their drowse. 
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8 . To disrupt, shatter, cause to fly to pieces 
(a surface, or thing having extended surface). 

In mod. use the tendency is to restrict the word to cases 
in which a containing envelope is ruptured by the expan¬ 
sion (or the too great size) of the contents. 

1382 Wyclif Dan. xiv. 26 He made gobetus, and 3aue in 
to mouthc of the dragoun, and the dragoun is borstun. 
1535 Coverdale Luke v. 37 new wync barsteth y' ves¬ 
sels and runneth out. isgi Shaks. i Hen. VI , i. i. 64 The 
lossc of those great Townes Will make him burst his Lead, 
and rise from death. 1736 Butler Anal. 1. i. Wks. 1874 I. 

14 Birds and insects bursting the shell their habitation. 
1791 Smeaton Edysione L. § 174 Nothing .. but. . gun¬ 
powder, could have burst and dispersed the materials of 
the spire in the manner it had done. 1775 Haffgnden in 
Phil. Trans. LXV. 340 The place where the leaden pipe is 
bursten. 1817-8 Cobrf.tt Resid. U. S, (1822) 42 The buds 
of a Lilac, .arc almost bursted, which is a great deal better 
than to say, ‘ almost burst '. 

b. To rupture (something) by internal force, 
or by pressure, a blow, etc., upon it when inflated 
or distended. To burst a blood-vessel : to cause 
its rupture by exertion, etc., or simply to suffer the 
rupture of a vessel. To burst one's sides: imagined 
as a result of excessive laughter. To burst one s 
buttons (through over-feeding or exertion). 

1712 Ariujtiinot John /»w//(i755) 47 Vou would have burst 
your sides to hear him talk of politicks. 17.96 Peggk 
Anonym. (1809)354 We were ready to hurst our sides. 1863 
Kixgslev Water-bab. v. 185 He..played leap-frog with the 
town-clerk till he burst his buttons. 1865 Miss Lahek Billy 
o‘ Ytps T. 10 Lads laughin’ fit to brast their soides. Mod. 
Take care you do not burst your gun. 

f C. jig. To burst up : to shatter, destroy. Obs. 
1597 Daniel Civ. IVares v». ii, Who else had hurst-up 
Right to come t* his right. 

td. To ruin financially = Break v.n. Obs. 
liiz Arbuthnot John Bullw. iv, I therefore hold it advis¬ 
able that you continue the Lawsuit, and burst him at once. 

9 . To burst bonds , barriers, etc. Now said 
only of the person or thing confined within; for¬ 
merly with wider meaning as in 7. Now chiefly//^. 

a. a 325 IS. E. A Hit. P. B. 963 f>e grete barrez of |>e abyme 
he barst vp at onez. 15^5 Coverdale Jer. v. 5 These .. 
haue. .bursten the bondes in sonder. 1824-9 Landor l mag. 
Conv.i 1846) II. 3 My madness .. would burst asunder the 
strong swathes. x8.. Hymns Anc. <y Mod. 1 Come see the 
place' ii, Who burst the bands of death and hell. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 7203 (Fairf.) His bandis al he brest 
in twa. c 1440 York Myst. xxxvii. 196 And brosten arc alle 
our bandis of bras. 1548 Uda ll, etc. j'.rasm. Par. Mark v. 4 
To brastc all his chaynes and fetters in pieces. 1596 Spenser 
J\ Q. 1, v. 31 Furies which their chaincs have brast, 
b. Of a river or water: J'o burst its banks. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. § 8. 58 A subgtacial lake had burst 
its boundary. 

f c. transf. To force one’s way across (a fron¬ 
tier) Obs .; also, To hirst (the enemy’s) ranks, 
poet, or rhetorical. 

1652 C. Stapylton Herodian vm. 67 The Frontiers they 
had brast. 1847 Tennyson Print, tv. 483 Clad in iron, 
burst the ranks of war. 

110 . To burst the heart : said of grief or violent 
emotions. Also of persons, To burst ones heart. 
So To burst one's brain : to take or occasion ex¬ 
cessive thought. Obs. 

£138$ Chaucer L. G. IV. 1298 Ffor which methynkyth 
brostyn is myn herte. 1555 Let. in Strype Eccl. Mem. Ill, 
App, 1 . 162 Though thou wouldest brast thine heart about 
it. 1587 Golding De Mornay xxiv. 373 Bookes which 
bustetn not our braines about Mooneshinc in the water. 
1591 Spenser Ruincs 0/ T. 518 Nigh with griefe. .my heart 
was brust. 

11 . To cause (the body) to swell till it bursts. 
Chiefly as an imagined result of over-feeding or 
violent exertion ; often rcjl. 

1530 Palsgr. 757/1, l thruste out ones guttes, or burste 
one. Je accreue. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 635 Cramm’d and 
gorged, right burst With suck'd and glutted offal. 17*9 
De Fof. Crusoe (1840) l. xiii, 227 Water, with^ which .. he 
would have burst himself. 1839 Cumber!. 6- Westmoreland 
Dial. 31 He bed welly hrosen his sel wie runnin. 
b. causatively. 

a 1802 * Broomfield Hill* xiv. in Child Ballads 11. (1884) 
394/2 Ye need na burst your gude white steed Wi racing 
oer the howm. a 1822 ‘ Fair Marjory' xvii, ibid. 111. 121/2 
It’s first he burst the bonny black. An syne the bonny 
broun. 

12 . hyperbolitally. To fill to overflowing. 

1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1. 74 That Crop .. bursts the 
crowded Barns. 4 

13 . To burst a door, gate , etc.: to force it open 
by a violent thrust, so as to break the door or its 
fastenings. Also burst open. 

1591 Shaks. i Hen . IT. 1. iii. 28 Open the Gates. .Or wee’le 
burst them open, a 1700 Drvden Desp. Lover Misc. Wks. 
1760 II. 118 The bounce burst ope the door. 1721 De Foe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 113 They burst open the gate. 1847 
Tennyson Print, vi. 59 She spoke, and.. Descending, burst 
the great bronze valves. 1864 — Boadicea 64 Burst the 
gates and burn the palaces. 

114 . To cause to burst out, abroad. Obs. 
c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 865 Sho brast out bright water at hir 
brode cen. a 1593 Marlowe Mass . at Paris 1. ii, To burst 
abroad those never-dying flames. 

IV. Intransitive senses implying movement ac¬ 
companied by the bursting of barriers. 

These uses mostly correspond with those of Break, branch 
VII, but express more strongly the notion of sudden violence. 

15 . To issue forth suddenly and copiously hy 


breaking an enclosure, or by overcoming resist¬ 
ance. Usually with out, forth, or other adv. 

aiyx* Cursor M. 11704 Vndcr be rote a well vte-brast. 
1375 BARnouR Bruce xv. 481 Blude brist out at voundis 
vyde. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxii. 216 One of hem ., 
smote the same hugh vpon the hede that the brnyn breast out. 
1563 Foxe A. <$■ M. (1684) I. 259/1 The blood brast incon¬ 
tinent out of the Nose of the Ring. 1578T1MME Calvine 
on Gen. 199 The waters under the earth braste not up, nor 
the waters aboue the Heauens fall down upon us. 1847 Ten¬ 
nyson Princ . iv. 453 A river level with the dam Ready to 
burst and fill the world with foam. 1852 — Elaine 516 Half 
his blood burst forth. 

b. transf. and fig. Of tears, cries, etc.: To issue 
suddenly in spite of repressive effort. Of light, 
sounds, etc.: To issue suddenly from a source ; to 
become visible or audible with startling sudden¬ 
ness and clearness; often const, on (the eye, ear, 
etc.). Of the sun : To burst from , through (the 
clouds' ; often with out, forth. Also of news, 
events, sights, truths, etc.: To burst upon (a person): 
to be revealed with overwhelming suddenness to. 

c 1250 Gen. 6- Ex. 1808 Get held he wi<$ Sis angel fast, Til 
Se dauing up it brast. a 1300 Cursor M. 18916 par come a 
sune Vte o i>e air al hristand dune, c 1386 Chaucer Doctor's 
T. 234 The tceres hrast out of hir eyghen tuo. 1508 Fisher 
Wks. 1. 1C5 The sounde of a grete tnirnpc brastc out. 1591 
Spenser Petrarch's Vis. iii, Sudden flash of heavens fire 
out brast. 1678 Bunvan Pilgr. 1. 73 What sighs and groans 
brast from Christians heart. 1826 F. Cooper Mohicans xvii, 
Such a yell..as seldom hursted from human lips before. 
1867 Ladv Herbert Cradle /,. vii. 168 Oil turning a sharp 
comer, Hebron burst upon them. 

** To burst upon a view. (rare.) 
c 1854 Stanley Sinai Pal. i. 69 The Israelites, coming 
down through that very valley, burst upon that very view. 

c. jig. Of thoughts, emotions, latent forces, etc.: 
To find utterance or manifestation suddenly, esp. 
after long repression or concealment. Usually 
with out, forth ; const, into (the result). 

1542 Becon Christm. Bang., Wks. (1843) 81 Charily .. 
brasteth out into good works whensoever it seeth an occa¬ 
sion given. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. i. 183 Had the pas- 
sions of thy heart burst out ., wc should haue scene de- 
cipher’d there..rancorousspight. a 1603 in Liturg. Semites 
(). Elis. (1847) 680 Defections in Ireland .. in the end brast 
out into open rebellion. 1810 Scott Lady of 11. xxxiv, 
Anguish of despair Burst, in fierce jealousy, to air. 

t d. Of an eruptive disease. Also of the body 
affected by it : To break out into sores or pimples. 

The latter sense appears to have existed in OK., where 
however it probably originated from t or 2. Cf. quot. a 1000 
under Bursting ppl. a. 

1552 Huloet Breake outc, or brastc oute, as a mannes 
face doth with heate. <71593 H. Smith Wks. (1866) 1 . 301 
The leprosy which brast out of the forehead, 

e. To spring forth, as a plant, shoot, etc. 
(Usually implying the overcoming of restraint.) 
a 12,00 Cursor M. 10723 Bath flour and frut suld har-ofhrest 
[r\ r. briste], 1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 60 The fift 
[Muscle] likewise brusteth forth of Fibula. 1835 6 Toon 
Cycl. Aunt. $ Phys. 1 . 120/2 The radicle that bursts from 
the fecundated seed of a plant. 

+ f. To emanate, originate from. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10059 But o grace bat of hir brestes, 
Of al bis werld belt er be brestes. 1567 Jewel Dcf. Apol. 
(1611) 409 All these mischiefes hrast out first from the High 
Throne of the Pope of Rome. 

16 . Of a tempest, conflagration, disease, or the 
like. Chiefly with out, forth. 

1542 Henry VII I Declar. Scots 192 Things of suchc cnor* 
mitie do brest out and appere. 1546 Langley Pol. Verg. 
De Invent, t. xvi. 29 a, Diseases, that brest furthe on euery 
syde, 1579 Tomson Calvin Semi. Tim. 250/2 We do but 
heap atp wood, and the wrath of God hrasteth out at a blow, 
1630 Lord Banians 87 The windes in the bowels of the 
earth .. hrast forth into eruptions. 1792 Anted. IV. Pitt 
I. x. 203 The flame of war .. was preparing to burst out 
in Europe. 1808 R. Porter Trav. Sk.Russ. $ Svved. (1813) 
I. i. 11 War burst around him, and he fell in combat. 1848 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 665 A tempest hurst forth, such 
as had not been known since that great hurricane. 

17 . To make a sudden overwhelming assault on ; 
to rush violently and suddenly over. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21400 Brathli on his fas he brast. 1862 
Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. ix. 180 Immense swarms of 
hornets burst upon the country with unusual force. 

18 . poet. To burst away : to rush away im¬ 
petuously. Also (of a bird) To burst on the wing*. 
to start off into flight. 

1809 Campbell Gert. Wyom . nt. iii. Wild bird bursting on 
the wing, 1859 Tennyson Elaine 1237 The wild Queen., 
burst away to weep. 1864 — EiuArd. 635 A crew that 
landing burst away In search of stream or fount. 

19 . To force a passage impetuously through 
(a barrier, physical or moral, the enemy’s ranks, 
a crowd of people). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12872 Opin he sau lift** scucn, b e 
fader steuen bar thoru it brast % 1837 Newman Par. Serm. 
(cd. 3) I. xx. 305 There are times when a thankful heart 
bursts through all Forms of prayer. 1853 Kincsley Hypa¬ 
tia xxii. 288 Bursting desperately through the women who 
surrounded him, the monk vanished. 

20 . To break forcibly into, come suddenly and 
impetuously into (a room, a country, etc.) ; also 
with adv. in. Similarly to hirst up (from below). 

1563 Foxe A. % M. (1684) L 397/1 Thorow windows and 
doors, .they brast in to the Pope. 1600 Fairfax Tasso il 
xxvii. 25 He broke the throng, and into presence brast. 
1742 Richardson Pamela III. 128 In burst the pert Slut, 


with an Air of Assurance. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. ti. v, 
We were the first that ever burst Into that silent sea. 1813 
Mar. Edgeworth Patron. 1 . v. 98 The flames burst in from 
the burning trellis. 1835 Marrvat Jacob Faith/, i, My 
father burst up from the cabin. 

Phrase-key :—To burst abroad, 14 \ b away, 18 ; b banks, 

9 ; b a bloodvessel, 8 b; b bonds, 9; b one’s brains, 10; 
bud 2 b ; b one’s buttons, 8 b ; cloud b, 2 b; b a door, 
13 ; b down, 7b; b forth, 6 b, 6 c, 15, 15 b, 15 c, 16; b a 
frontier, 9c; ^ from, 15 b, 15 f; /» the heart, io ; b for 
hunger, 1 c ; b inlo, 6 c, 15, 20; b on, 6 b, 15 b, 17 ; b on 
the wing, 18; b open, 5, 13; b out, 3, 6 b, 6 c, 14, 15, 15 h, 
15 d. 16 ; b ranks, 9c; b one’s sides, 8 b ; b through, 15 b, 

1 o', b up, 2, 8 c, 20 ; b upon, 15 b; b with, 5 b, 6 a. 

Burst (bi>JSt), sb. Forms; 1 byrst, 1-4 berst. 
birst, 5 byrst, 3- burst. [In sense 1 repr. OF. 
byrst berst — 011 G. brust OTeut. *brusti-s, f. 
pa, pple. stem of brestan to Burst, This seems to 
have become ohs. about the middle of 14th c.; the 
modern sb. was apparently f. the verb, in 16th c. 
Cf. Ihe parallel Brest, Brist.] 
f 1 . Damage, injury, harm ; loss. Obs. 
c 1000 /Ku ric Ex. xxii. 6 }ilde |>onc byrst be fxet fyr on- 
tendc. <1205 Lay. 1347 Brutus at bnet: al bitten burstan 
IC1275 harme]. Ibid. 1610 J>e king Goffar iscih his burst 
[ri275 lure], c 1300 in Wright Lyric P. iv. 24 That burst 
shal bete for hem bo. c 1320 Syr Pesus 1929 A-dede hire 
ete al ther ferst That she ne dede him no berst. < 1420 
Chron. Vilod. 330 pen in all pe toper worldelyche burste. 
c 1430 How Gd. Wyf tan\te Dan. in I'abets Bk. (1868143 
The more nede hyt make or the grettyr byrst. 

II. Senses formed anew from the verb. 

2 . An act of bursting; the result of this action. 

1611S11 aks. Cymb. iv. ii. 106 The snatches in liis voice And 

bursts of speaking were as bis. 1836 Macgiluvkay Hum¬ 
boldt's Trav. iii. 52 The Peak of Tcncriffe exhibited a lateral 
burst, preceded by tremendous earthquakes. 1885 l». Mf.rk- 
Dini Diana oj Crossrw. 1 . iv. 107 When beech-buds were 
near the burst. 

b. fig. H it rsi -it/ : the failure, collapse, of an 
organization or scheme. 

1879 Daily News 22 Sept. 2/1 A speedy burst-up of the 
whole agricultural system. 

3 . A sudden and violent issuing forth. Chiefly 
of light and sounds. So also a burst of flame, a 
burst of fish in local use). 

1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. i. 311 We heard a hollow* burst of 
bellowing Like Buis. 1671 Milton Samson 1651 Down they 
came, and drew The whole roof after them, with burst of 
thunder, Upon the heads of all. 1816 Soutiikv Lay of 
LanrDream vi, Burst after burst the innocuous thunders 
brake. 1854 Brkwsif.r More Worlds ii. 17 The gloomy 
landscape whose varied beauties a burst of sun-light has re. 
vealcd. 1857 national Mag. II. 197 Terminating in a 
glorious burst of acclamatory harmony, 
b. A sudden opening on the view. 

1798 Coleridge Tears in Solit. 215 This burst of prospect. 
1814 Jane Austen Mansf P. viii. <D.) Here is a fine burst 
of country. 1875 Browning Inn Album 4 Not so the 
burst of landscape surging in. 

4 . An explosion, eruption, outbreak. 

1649 Milton Rikon. Wks. 173S I. 403 He .. kept them up, 
the only Army in his three Kingdoms, till the^ very hurst of 
that Rebellion, a 1719 AnnisoN (J.) Imprison'd fires, in the 
close dungeons pent, Roar to get loose, and struggle for a 
vent. .Till with a mighty burst whole mountains fall. 1790 
Wedgwood in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 309 As^ often as the 
heat was at or near the boiling point of the acid, frequent.. 
bursts or explosions happened. 1870 Pall Mall. G. 17 Nov. 
12 Out of 8,245 shells and shrapnel fired with this fuze., 
there were 128 premature bursts. 

5 . A vehement outbreak (of emotion or its ex¬ 
pression). 

1751 Johnson Rambt. No. 141 r 10 A mistake which had 
given rise to a hurst of merriment. 1775 Burke Amer. 
Pax. Wks. IL 408 From the whole of that grave multitude 
there arose an involuntary burst of gratitude and transport. 
1838 Thirlwall Greece V. xliv. 370 A burst of ill humour, 
which it w ould have been wiser to suppress. Mod. The 
statement was received w ith a burst of laughter. 

6. A great and sudden exertion of activity, a 
vigorous display of energy; a * spurt’. Phrase, 
At a (onA burst. 

1862 Arp. Trench Eng. Past ^ Pr. in. 97 With Chaucer 
English literature had made a burst, which it was not able 
to maintain. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. 1. (18751 8 The 
burst of creative activity in our literature. 1876 Grf.en 
Short Hist. vii. § 5 {1882) 393 The great poetic burst for 
w hich this intellectual advance was paving the way. 

b. Horsemanship. A hard run, a gallop without 
a check. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. iv, So shrewdly, on the mountain¬ 
side, Had the bold burst their nietal tried. 1852 Thackfrav 
Esmond 1. iv. (1876) 29 During a burst over the Downs after 
a hare. 1868 R. Eg.-Warburton Hunt. Songs lvi. (1883) 155 
How* keen their emulation jn the bustle of the burst, M hen 
side by side the foremost ride. 

7. eolloq. A prolonged bout of drunkenness, a 
* spree*. Also a big feed, a «blow out ’. 

1881 M rs. Praed Policy ff Pass. 1 .2S8 When,. his men goon 
the burst. 1881 Cheq. Career 356 A good week's burst. 

Burst (bwst), ///. a. Also arch, brast. [pa. 
pple. of Burst v. ; see Bursten ppl. a .] 

1. See senses of Burst v. + a. Shattered, broken, 
Obs. b. Rent by force when in a state of tension ; 
exploded, tom open. 

1812 Byron Ch. Har. 1. Ixxviii, Clinging darts, anti lances 
brast. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. 1863) 138 Working 
over the weak irregular burst-out button-hole. 1885 Steven¬ 
son Dynamiter 190 Vou behold me sitting here like a burst 
drum. 
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+ 2. spec. Ruptured, suffering from hernia. Also 
as quasi-j^. Oh. 

1580 Baret AIv. B 1569 He that is burst, or hath his 
Injwels fallen down into his coddes. 1611 Cotgr., s. v. Ber- 
gamasque, a trusse for a burst man. 1631 R. Bvfield Doctr. 
Sabb. 14 [It] appeares also by the example of the burst, and 
of the bastard. 

Burstable (bzPistab’l). a. rare. [f. Burst v. 

+ -able.] Capable of being burst. 

1611 Cotgr., Rompable, burstable, breakable. 

f Burst-cow. Oh. [f. Burst v. + Cow.] 
-burn-cow, an old name for the Buprkstis, tj.v. 
1646 Sir. T. Browsk Pseud. Ep. 177 [Insects] pernicious 
unto cattell. as the Buprcstis or burstcow’. 1658 Rowlano 
Monffet's That. I ns . 1000, 1 . .adventure to call it by a new 
name in English, Burncow, or Burstcow. 1706 Phillips, 
s. v. It up rest is, the Burn-cow, Burst-cow, or Blain-worm. 

Bursted (bf>'Jsted), fpl. a. Also 6 brested, 
brasted, brysted. [Weak pa. pple. of Burst v. 

+ -ed.] = Burst ppl. a. Now dial. 

1527 AsnRF.w Brunsroyke's Distyll. Waters Lib, Mem- 
bres whiche be frosen, and brested or wounded of the fro>-t. 
1561 Xerve Euteri. Q. IIesteryifyy 23, I wote not how they 
were brysted. a 1600 Hooker Serin, iii. 118451 Ill. 760 It 
causeth their brasted hearts to rejoice, a 1649 Dry MM. of 
Hawth. Poems Wks. <1711) 25 The long-since dead from 
bursted graves arise. 1728 T. Sheridan Persins v. 83 The 
1 dangers portcmled you from a bursted Egg 

Bursten ppl. a. [Obs. pa. pple. of 

Burst v. ; like many other strong pplcs. in -en. it 
is still sometimes used altrib., esp. in poetical or 
rhetorical language.] = Burst ppl. a. 

c 1440 Anc. Cookery in floush. Ord. <1790*462 l ake qwetc 
streyned, that is for to say brusten. c 1440 Promp. Parr. 

53 Brostyn man, herniosns. 1544 Phakr Regim. Eyje 
<1560' Uiijb, A drynke for one that is brusten. ct 620 
Chapman Batraehom. Ep. Ped. 11858) 38 Even bursten 
profusion. 1638 Mvnshul Ess. Prison 44 In prisons, Gen¬ 
tlemen, and bursten Citizens meet as upon the Exchange. 
1712 Steele Sped. No. 444 .*4 A Doctor for the Cure of 
bursten Children. 1762 tr. Duhamcls Hush. m. xii. <ed. 2 
414 All rotten or bursten grapes. 1843 Carlyle Past <y 
Pr. (1858* in Now grown quite corpulent, bursten, super¬ 
fluous. 1879 Farrar St. Pauli 1883 544 The worn-out and 
bursten condition of the old bottles. 

f b. Comb., as bursten-bellied, -gutted. Obs. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 263 To cure those that be bursten 
hellied. 1661 K. W. Conf. Charaet. 11860147 ^ • .clubfooted 
burstengutted, longne< k‘t. hircocerous. a 1722 Lisle Hush. 
477 Whether it was usual for pigs to be bursten-bellied. 
t Burstened, ppl. a. Oh. [incorrectly f. prec.] 
billed lo bursting. 

1697 Snake in Crass (ed. 2* 37 A very Night-Bird, and 
Vagram, Bursten'd with Folly and Revenge. 

t Bu rstenness. Oh. Also 5 brostynes. 

() burstiness, 7 bursunesse; see also Burstness. 
[f. Bursten ppl. a. + -ness.] Burst slate or 
quality; spec, rupture, hernia. 

1483 Path. Angt. 45 A Brostj'nes, hernia 1528 Pavnell 
Salerne Regim. X iij, Specially when the bur--tenne- 
cometh by vcniosite. 1615 Markham Eng. Hottserv. 11. i. 
(1663)29 For the rupture or hurstennesse in inen. 

Burster [f. Burst ?•. + -kr 1 .] 

1. lie who, or that which, bursts ; spec. (Artilld 
a charge of gunpowder for bursting a shell, or the 
bag containing it. Hence burster-bag. 

1611 Cotgr., Rompenr , a burster, a breaker. 1862 F. Gru - 
hiiis Artil. Man. <cd. 9> 193 The segment shells .. are 
each charged with a burster, containing powder. 1876 
Daily Xcivs 22 Sept. 3/5 The Palliser shells will have capa¬ 
city for a 25 Ihs. burster. 

b. Jig. \ An exhausting piece of exercise, some¬ 
thing which 4 takes the wind out * of one. 

1851 Illustr. Loud. Xr<vs 99 A pace that would have been 
a burster to many a fresh man. 

C. ? Racing slang. A heavy fall; a ‘cropper’. 
1863 Even. Standard 24 Apr., Benedict came down a 
burster, and was out of the race. 

2. In Australia : see cjuot. (Usually HustkiO 
1879 Wallace A ns trains. ii. 31 The well-known southerly 

* bursters * are violent storms of wind occurring in summer. 

Bursting bfujstiq), vbl. sb. [f. Burst ?>.] 

1 . The process or action of hreaking suddenly and 
violently, as under tension. 

1375 Rakruir Bruce xvt. 158 Thar wes of speris sic brisl¬ 
ing. 1575 I. Still Gamut. Gurton 1. iii, We would not greatly 
care For bursting of her huckle-bone. ri6oo Rob. Hood 
{Ritson* 1. iv. 47 And it were not for bursting of my bowe, 
John, I thy head wold breake. 1611 Bible Isa.xxx. 14 There 
shall not be found in the bursting of it, a sheard. 

b. Spec, by internal force or pressure. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/.y W. de W. 1531) 201 d, The body is not able 
to receyuc it all, without fearc of brastynge. 1600 Shaks. 
A. V. L. it. i. 38 The wretched annimall heau‘d forth such 
groanes That their discharge did stretch his leatheme coat 
Almost to bursting. 1885 Manchester Exam. 22 Sept. 5/2 
The damage caused by the bursting of an embankment. 

+ 2 . spec. Rupture ; hernia. Obs. 

1544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1560) U viijb, To remove the 
swelling of the coddes proeeding of ventositie, or of anye 
other cause (except brttstyng*. 

1 3 . Explosion, explosive noise. Oh. 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1793) H. 34 The bursting, 
belching, and brattling of the French horns in the passage. 

4 . Rusbing impetuously from restraint or rest. 

1871 R. Elus Catullus Ixiii. 86 The lion ..With a step, 

a roar, a bursting unarrested of any brake. 

5. comb, with various advbs. (cf. the vb.) 

c 1440 Promp. Par7>. 50 Rrestynge downe, prostracio. . 


1552 Huloet Aposthume, or brasting out. 1711 Steele 
Spect.Xo. 474 ?2 The occasional burstings out into laughter. 

0. altrib . bursting charge, the charge of 
powder required for bursting a shell or case-shot; 
a small charge of fine powder placed in contact 
with a charge of coarser powder lo ensure the 
ignition of the latter. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 134 The bursting charge is very 
small, but it suffices to break the shell into about 30 pieces. 
186a F. Griffiths Artil. Man. <cd. 9) 194 Loaded shells 
should never be fired with less than the authorized bursting 
charge. 

Bursting biPistiq), ppl. a. [f. Burst v. + 
-1NG-J That bursts (see senses of the verb). 

a 1000 Sax. Leechd. F 272 Untmmnissa foes lichoman 
]>aet is berstende lie. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 08 Bursting 
passion. 1714 Young Force Relig. 11.210 Afar his bursting 
groans were heard. 1777 Sir \v. Jones Palace of port. 
15 As distant thunder breaks the bursting cloud. 1847 
Losgf. Evan. 1. ii. 94 From our bursting barns they would 
feed. 1863 Kinglake Crimea V. i. (18771 245 Fragments.. 
from a bursting -hell. 

Burstle, var. of Bristle v 2 , Brustle v 2 
f Birrstning, vbl. sb. Obs. Incorrect form — 
Bursting : rupture, hernia. 

1607 Toi'SF.LL Eottr.f. Beasts 504 Arnoldus commendeth a 
plaisier made of a Rams skin for hurstning. 1635 Swan 
Spec. M. 1670) 220 Sulphur-wort. is need with good success 
against the ruptures and burstnings of young children. 

Burstness bSustnes). Also 6 brastnes ; 
and sec Burstenness. [f. Burst ppl. a. + -ness.] 
The state of being burst ; rupture ; hernia. 

1552 Huloet, Brastncs, or rupture of a man. 1607 Tor- 
skll Fonrf. Beasts 204 The Ointment .. healeth burstness. 
Ibid. (1658 64 The skin of the feet and nose of an Ox .. 
helpeth. .burstness very much. 1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. 

11 ., Rupture, .burstness ; a distemper in a horse. 

Bur-stone, variant of Burr-stone. 
t Burst-wort. Oh. [f. Burst sb. + Wort.] 
An old name for Hcrniaria glabra , a herb for¬ 
merly thought helpful for curing ruptures. 

1597 Gf.raro Herbal clxiii. 455 [llerniaria] is called . . in 
English Rupture woort, and Burstwoort. 1661 Lovell Hist. 
Anim. 4- Min . 448 Leaves, of burst-wort, marsh-mallows. 

Burstyll, obs. form of Bristle. 
tBurt, v. Oh. Also 5 burt-on, 6 burte. 
Pa. 1. and pa.pple. burt. [Cf. Butts'.] 

1 . trans. and ahol. To push or thrust, as with 
homs; to butt. 

t 1440 Promp. Pat-7 1 . 56 Burton’, as hornyd bestys, cornu - 
peto. 1552 Huloet, Burt lyke a ramme, arieto. 1556 
Arp. Parker Psalter c\\x\\\. 44 Our hurtles shall burte them 
downe. 

2 . To pierce, gore. 

1597 Montgomerie Cherrie St. 165 Than furth 1 drew 
that dcadtie dairt .. It hurt me, it burl me, The offer 1 it 
liandill. a 1605 — In Praisof Maistres, (Juhais beutie ha- 
me hurt ? Quhais beutie healls my hurt ? 

3. To indent, dint (as a lin-kultle . Somerset. 
Hence Burter, Burting vbl. sb. 

c T440 Promp. Pan*. 56 Pmrtarc, beste [1499 lmrtcr), cor- 
nupeta. Ibi Burtynge, comupctns. 

Burt(e, Burth-e: sec Birt, Birth. 
Burthen, etc.: see Burden. 

Burton bf^Jt’n). Also barton. 

A small tackle consisting of two or three blocks 
or pulleys used to set up or tighten rigging, or to 
shift heavy bodies. There are several varieties, 
as Spanish burton , top burton. 

1704 in Harris Lex. Technician. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine U7891 Burton, a..small tackle, formed by two 
idocksor pulleys, .generally employed to tighten the shrouds 
of the top-masts. 1704 Rigging \ Seamanship i. 199 Bur - 
ton.Pendents are. .placed over the topmast-head, that the 
thimbles may hang on each side, to hook the burton-tackles 
in. 1841 Penny Cyct. XIX. 118/1 The Spanish harton con¬ 
sists of two moveable wheels and one fixed wheel, i860 11. 
Stuart Seaman's Catech. 35 The top burtons are hooked 
to the burton pendants. 

t Bu rton-wood. Obs. A shrub found in 
Campeaehy and in the Calapngos islands. 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. toi Bushes of Burton-wood, which 
is very good firing. 1699 Ibid. II. 11, 57 We .. harden the 
Steels of our Fire-Arms .. in a Ix>gwood-fire [or else].. with 
Burton wood or the Grape-tree. 

Bur-tree, var. of Bourtrf.e, elder; see also 
Burr sb.S, banyan-tree. 

Burwarke, obs. form of Bulwark. 

Burwe, burwgh, burwhe, obs. fif. Borough, 
Burrow. 

+ Bu’ry, sb, Obs. Also 6 bery, 7 berry. 
[Originally dative of bttrh : see Borough 1 b.] A 
manor-house, or large farm; a specialization of 
the OE. Intrh, byn £ ‘an enclosed or fortified place* 
which still survives in many local names. 

1175-1576 [sec Borough i b]. 1598 Stow Suri\ xxxiii. 

0603) 294 The name of Aldermans burie (which is to say a 
Court) there kept in their Bcry or Court-hall. 1654 GaYton 
Rest. Xotes in. vi. 106 They went untill they came to a Bury. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Berry. .The chief house of a Man- 
nor, or the Ix>rds seat is so called. .to this day; especially in 
Herefordshire, where there are the Berries of Luston, 
Stockton, etc. 

Bury he'd), v. Forms : 1 byr*(e)an, byman, 
2 byrien, 3 bimenn (Orm.), 3-5 burien, by- 
ry(en, birien, 4birin, 5 byryyn, byryn, beryyn, 


berry, 3-5 biry, beri(e, 4-6 bery, byry, (6 
byrry, byrrey, burrey, burry, burye, be wry, 
7 buerie, bure), 4 burye, 4-7 burie, 4- bury. 
Also Sc. 5 beryss, 6 beriseh. [OE. byrzan wk. 
v.^\YGer. *burgjan (of which the only other 
trace is the OS. derivative burgisli sb. = Buriels), 
app. f. burg- ablaut-slem of OTeut. *bcrg-an str. v. 
to protect, cover: see Bebgh v. The Scotch 
forms beryss , beriseh , appear to follow the analogy 
of words from French like payss 7 perisell.] 

1 . To deposit (a corpse' in the ground, in a 
tomb; to inter, lienee to commit (a corpse) to 
the sea. with appropriate funeral rites. 

a 1000 Hymns <Gr.) x. 29 pone seomormod Josep byrixde. 
1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137. §7, & sythen 
byrieden him. c 1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 2520 Hise ofoe breSere.. 
Woren ybiried at ebron. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 489 He 
deit soyn, and l>eryit was. c 1400 Destr. Troy 13674 Asca- 
tus.. Geri bryng horn to burgh, birit horn faire. c 1440 York 
Myst. xvii. 285 Sen thy Ixxiy ber>’ed shalbe, This mirrewill 
1 giffe to J?i grauyng. 1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. 51 
Thame that will nocht beriseh or erde the bod is of thair 
freindis on the North part of the kirk yard. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. 11 , m. iii. 155 lie be buryed in the Kings high-way. 
1635 Tom a Lincolne ti. in Thoms" E. E. Prose Rom. (1858* 
11. 344 Buring him inhumanly upon a dunghill. 1852 Ten¬ 
nyson Ode on Wellington 1 Let us bury the Great Duke. 

b. Said of the surviving relatives: hence, To 
have buried (one’s relatives)— to have lost them 
by death. 

"1710 Steele Tatter No. 215 ^4 My cider Sister buried 
her Husband alxmt Six Months ago. [ 7*3 S. Morland 
Spec. Eat. Dnt. 11 To Bury, as one buries his Relations 
when he survives them, Efferre. 

c. Said of the religious functionary who cele¬ 
brates the rites which accompany interment. 

c 1400 A pot. Loll. 51 So no ]>ing askid. .for dead to be 
byried. 1401 Pol. Poems % Songs (18^91 11 . 87 Whi .. wil 
we not. .birien the pore as wel as the nche? Mod. ' I never 
object to bury n dissenter; indeed 1 should be most happy 
to bury them all.* 

d. absol. 

1552 3 ///«-\ Ch. Goods Staffs, in Ann. Diocese Lichfield 
IV.46.Xlx. peyd to the bysshopejor hislaysance to byrrey. 
1854 Cde. Wiseman Eabiola 11. xi. 145 There is no evidence 
of the Christians having buried anywhere, anteriorly to the 
construction of catacombs. 

e. Jig. 

c 1175 Lamb. How. 51 Hwenne pu scrift underuongest 
J>enne buriest ]m pine svinneru 1382 Wyclif Rom. \\. 4 
We ben to gidere biried with hi in bi cristcndom in to 
deeth. a 1555 Lynoesay Trag. 427 5 c Prencis and Prclatis 
. Salt bureit be in hell. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 423 
Thou didst kil my Children. Rut in your daughters wombe 
I bury them. 1850 Mekivale Rom. Emp. (1865^ 1 . in. 119 
His first care must have been to bury* the evidence in the 
graves of his associates. 1875 Jowett Plato, Gorgias (ed. 2) 
11. 393 He would bury you under a mountain of words. 

2 . To pul under ground for the same purposes 
as a corpse, e.g. to bury a person alive ; to consign 
to the ground any carcase, decaying organized 
matter, rubbish, etc.; also, other things, in sign 
of their final abandonment or abrogation. To 
bury the hatchet : to put away strife, ^ settle a 
quarrel, in allusion to the Americnn-Indian cere¬ 
mony of burying a tomahawk on the conclusion 
of a peace. 

1535 Cover n ale Jcr. xxii. 19 As an Assc shall he he buried. 
1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 55 l’le breake my staflfe, Bury it cer- 
taine fadomes in the earth. 1884 Harper's Mag. Feb, 412/2 
She buried the hatchet. 

b. fig. To consign to oblivion, put out of the 
way, abandon and forget. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, »v. i. 55 in your Bride you bury’ 
Brotherhood. 1601 — Jul.C. iv. iii. 159 pi“ e ™c a b° w 1 of 
wine. In this I bury all vnkindnessc Cassius.. 1670 J. Law 
Let. in Lauderdale Papers (1885) III. App. i. 234 To burie 
presbiterian government with their oun consent. 171 zAddr. 
Cambridge in Loud. Gaz. No. 5027/5 May' Faction, be 
buried. 1885 A. B. F.llis W.Afric. hi. xi. 263 The natives 
.. had buried their own differences and united to repel the 
invaders. 

c. To consign to a position of obscurity, in¬ 
accessibility, or inaction ; often refl. and pass. 

1711 Find.'Sacker ere 1 / 74 It would be a pity to bury’ so 
promising a young Gentleman in such a place. 1722 De 
Kok Col. Jack (1840) 186, 1 looked upon myself as one 
buried alive in a remote part of the world. 1751 Johnson 
Rambl. No. 100 ? \ Many well disposed persons., are so 
unfortunate as to be totally buried in the country’. 1782 
Cow per Truth 443 Sorrow might .. Bury’ herself in solitude 
profound. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth {i860' 5 To retire from 
the world and bury herself in the recesses of the cloister. 

3 . Without restriction of purpose; To deposit 
or hide under ground; to cover up with earth or 
other material. 

C1340 Cursor M. 16919 (Fairf.) J?e lewis .. beried [tho 
crossis] fro Crysten men in a preuy stede. 1530 Palsgr. 
451/1 It is the propertye uf a dogge to bury e his meate in 
the grounde. 1542 Boorde Dyeiary xviii. >1870) 277 Bake 
meate .. is buryd in paast. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 378 A 
Bottle of Beer, buried in like manner as before, became 
more lively. 1697 1 >hvoi n Virg. Georg. 111. 547 The frozen 
Karth lyes buried there, below A hilly Heap, seven Cubits 
deep in Snow. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. Burial, 
Chemists sometimes bury their cements. 1841 Lane Arab. 
Xts. 53 So l took the money, .and buried 3000 pieces of gold. 

b. Of things: To cover over out of sight, to sub¬ 
merge. 
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1737 Miller Card. Diet, (1759) s. v. Cedrus, This wood.. 
resisting gun shots, and burying the shot without splinter* 
ing. 1791 Smeaton Edystone L. § 272 /The seas that are 
said, .in a manner to bury the house in time of storms. Ibid. 

§ 273 The two stones together would compleatly. .bury the 
cramps. 

4 . To plunge or sink deep in, so as to cover 
from view ; to put out of sight; also in phrases, 
to bmy one's face in one's hands, one's hands in 
one's pockets, etc. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 45 The riuer that is buried vnder 
the earth, twentie miles off appeareth againe. 1710 Addison 
Whig-Exam. No. 4 T 1 As well assault an army that is 
buried in intrenchments. 1815 Byron Hcb. Melodies, Song 
of Saul i, Bury your steel in thebosoms of Gath. 1850 
Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tom's C . xxxiii. 299 Taking a pin .. he 
buried it to the head in her flesh. 1853 Kingslf.y Hypatia 
xxv. 312 Hypatia sat still in her chamber, her face buried 
in her hands. 

b. intr. for rejl. or pass. To burrow ; also Meclt. 
to lie embedded or enclosed. 

1841 Johnston in Proc. He mo. Nat. Club 1 . No. 9. 266 
The animal buries in sand, c 1850 Rndint. Navig. (Wcale) 
124 Those ends of the planks which bury in the rabhets. 

C. fig. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. viii. 39 The inward book of lawe 
of kinde, biried in mannis soule and herte. 171* Berkeley 
Pass. Obed. §9 Wks. 1871 111 . 113 Every man's particular 
rule is buried tn bis own breast. 1855 It. Reed Led. Eng. 
Hist. ii. 61 The truth, that now is buried beneath the mass 
of the old British legends. 

5 . pass. To be profoundly absorbed or engrossed 
in a habit or practice. 

0380 Wyci.if Tracts xviii. Wks. (1880) 271 Prclatis & 
peynted religious beried in hercolde synue. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turkes (1621) 654 Charles the emperour resolved, .to 
passe over into Affricke, whilest Solyman was yet buried in 
the Persian wars. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 9 His mind 
Half buried in some weightier argument. 

Bury, obs. form of Burrow. 

Buryer, obs. form of Burier. 

Burying (be*riiiq), vld. sb. (Forms : sec the 
verb.) [f. Bury v. f-ing 1 .] 

1 . The action of entombing a dead body or 
anything similarly treated ; burial, interment. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc. 382 Henry, hys ^onge sone, was at hys 
buryng. c 1300 A*. Alts. 8013 N’ustc mon never liethen 
kyng Have so riche a huryeng. 1388 Wvclif Jer. xxii. 19 
He schal lie biried with the biriyng of an asse. C1420 Sir 
Amadacexx iv, 1 schalle.. Hringehis bodi toCristun beriinge. 
1608 Shaks. Per. 111. ii. 72 Who finds her, give her burying. 
J753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., Burying alive, was the 
punishment of a Vesta! who had violated her vow of vir¬ 
ginity. 1772 Johnson in Phil. Trans. LXHI. 144 An axe.. 
imports war : the taking it up, being a declaration of war ; 
and the burying it, a token of peace. A tod. The day after 
the battle was devoted to the burying of the dead, 
f b. cotter. A funeral, a burial. Obs. or dial. 

1681 E. Murphy State Irel. § 31 He .. tarried a while in 
the..place ere the Burying came. 1750 Wesley 1 Gks.( 1872* 
II. 192 There being a great burying in the afternoon. 1787 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode upon O. Wks. 1812 I. 433 Palls 
that grace a burying. 

2 . The action of depositing under ground, cover¬ 
ing over with earth or other material ; also fig. 

1626 Bacon Sylva §315 The Burying of Bottles of Drink 
well stopped. Mod. Ine burying of his talent by the unpro¬ 
fitable servant. 

3. Comb, and Attrib., as burying-bell f -day, 
-grave ; also f burying-light, ?the tapers used at a 
funeral service ; + burying-ticket, ?afuneral card. 

1552 in Church Goods0/Berks. 8 A burienge bell, a sakeringe 
bell. 1602 Returnfr. Parnass. in. v. (Arb.) 47 From our first 
birth, vntil our ^burying day. 1592 Shaks. Rom. Jut. n. 
iii. jo What is her * burying graue that is her wombe. 1887 II. 
R. Haggard xxxi. Jess in Comhlll Mag. Mar. 321 You are 
likely to meet a ^burying party. 152a Bk. Founder s Comp. 
in N. ff Q. m. IX. 62 Payd to the Wax Chaundler for the 
*bcryin lycht at Sen Marky* 1 *. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 431. 
r 3, 1 then nibbled all the red Wax of our last Ball-Tickets, 
and three Weeks after the black Wax from the ‘Burying- 
Tickets of the old Gentleman. 

Birrying, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ixg2 ,] i n - 
terring; enclosing, whelming. 

1762 9 Falconer Shipwr. in. 590 The burying waters close 
around their head. 1855 Tennyson Maud it. v. 12 Never an 
end tn the stream of passing feet, Driving, hurrying, marry¬ 
ing, burying, 

lienee Burying beetle, -sylph, a clavicorn beetle, 
which excavates the ground beneath the dead 
bodies of mice, moles, and other small quadrupeds, 
so as to bury them as a nidus for its larv?e. 

1802 Bing ley Anim. Bt'og. (1813) III. 126 The burying 
sylph. .Synonyms. Silpha vespillo. Linn.—Scarabseus sil- 
phoides? 1883 Wood in Gd. Words Dec. 762/1 Burying 
Beetles, with their orange and black-banded bodies. 

Bu’rying-ground. A place for burial; a 
churchyard, graveyard, cemetery. 

1711 Land. Gaz. 4911/4 They intend to let by Lease the 
Burying-ground in Bunhill-ficld. 1814 O. Rez>. II. 83 
A Moravian burying-ground. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 
Schm. 2to Getting out, just as a party of unscrupulous re¬ 
surrectionists were in the act of entering the burying-ground. 
1872 Mark Twain Innoc. Abr. xv. 99 Pere la Chaise, the 
national burying-ground of France. 

Burying-place. A place of burial, a tomb; 
now usually —prec. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xxiii. 4 Gif 5c to me ry}t of a biryyng 
place with 30W. C1450 Merlin iii. 57 Uter ..lete write 
vpon eche beryinge place his name that lay vnder. 1561 
T. Norton Calvin s Inst. 111. 330 Burying places were called 
VOL. 1 . 


Csemeteria , Sleping places. 1611 Birle Gen. xlix. 30 The 
caue. .which Abraham bought, .for a possession of a burying 
place. 1726 Ayi.iffk Parerg. 132 Every Person may have 
a Burying-place in his. own Estate. 1870 F. Wilson Ch. 
Lhtdisf. 65 The burying-place around it has been used 
within memory. 

Buryt, obs. form of Borith, soapwort. 
t Bus, sb. 1 Obs. Also 6 bowse, [a. Du. btts y 
MDu. bn is ‘gun\ a specialized sense of bus, bnis 
box: cf. Ger. bitch sc. and see Harquerus.] A 
harquebus. 

1549 Compi. Scot. (r8ot) Mak reddy your cannons bas- 
tardis, falcons . . busis, doggis, doubil busis, hagbuttis of 
croche, half haggis. 1556 Citron. Gr. Friars 42 Isce Bowzf.]. 

Bus, ’bus (bz?s), sb.- Occas. buss. A familiar 
shorteningofOMNiBU.s. Hence Ints-driver,-?nan, etc. 

1832 I It. Martjnf.au Wealth Woe i. 14 If the station offers 
me a place in a buss. 1837 Eraseds Mag. XVI. 680 An¬ 
other Buss came up. a 1845 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. in. 
(1858) 445 There was no taking refuge too then, as with ns. 
On a slip-sloppy day, in a cab or a ’bus. 1851 Belgravia 
73 Whilst thundering dou’n Hundreds of blisses scour the 
trembling town. 1851 Mavhf.w Loud. Labour Ill. 348 As 
the busmen call them. 1887 Punch 12 Mar. 130/2 She is 
left without a penny to pay for tram or bus. 1887 Pall 
Mall G. 25 July 6/1 Tale of the ’bus men’s woes .. the 
private 'huses. 

Hence Bus v. in colloq. phr. lo bus it \ to go 
by bus. 

1838 New Monthly Mag. LI 11 . 93 A little too bad.. that 
you and I..should be compelled to'buss it. i860 i'/iamb, 
Jrttl. XIV. 116 We may ‘cab’ it..we may ’bus it; or we 
may go by boat. 

Bus, v. {yd sing.) north, dial. Also buse, bo*, 
bose, bocs, (boost). Pa. 1 . bud(e, butc, bood, 
boot, boud, bode. Pres. Sithj. bove. [Contracted 
f .behoves, behoved ,chiefly used impersonally. Tran¬ 
sition forms in pa. t. were byhod, bchodc: see 
Behove. The pa. t. bud , bid, is still used in Sc. 
of moral or logical necessity : it is no longer 
impersonal.] 

f 1 . impersonally. (It behoves, is obligatory upon, 
is necessary for. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9870 Of a wornman bos him be born. 
Ibid. 10639 pan bus pis may be clene and bright. Ibid. 
Resurrection 68. p.986 pat day. .bode mail again be boght. 
1352 M inot Poems \ 1887 ix. 28 At the Nevil-cros. nedes bud 
tham knele. 1*1386 Chaucer Reeve s T. 107 (F.tlusm.) Him 
hoes [v.r. bihoucs, byhouep. falles, he muste] serue hym 
seine that has na swayn. < 1400 Vioaitie 4- (law. 3022 With 
both at ones hihoves him fight, So bus the do. c 1400 Destr. 
Troys* l 5* 1 hid perfore barly, pat he bovc herchyn. t 1440 
York Alyst. vm. 148 Nowe bus me wende. <*1500 Poem 
on Death in Halliwdl Nttgir P. 40 To rekkenynge buse ns 
ryse. 

2 . mod.Sc. Pa. tense also as pres., with subject: 
Must, ought. 

a 1774 Ferguson Election , For tricks ye buit betryin’. 1786 
Burns Dream vi, 1 fear, that wi’ the geese, I shortly hoo^t 
to pasture I’ the craft some day. 1790 Shirrrf Poems 43 
(Jam.) A‘ hesaid boot just be to the point. 1818 Sus. Ferrier 
Marriage 11 . 1*23 * An* ye bine to hae an English wife in.* 
1866 Cornh. Atag. XIII. 359 They bude to meet again. 
1868 G. Macdonald A’, I'a/coner I. 67. *1 bade to speik 
whan I was spoken till.’ 

Bus, Sc. form of Bush. 

Busard, obs. form of Buzzard 1 . 

Busby (btf'zbi). [Derivation unknown. 

Busby is the name of an English village, and also a personal 
surname of some antiquity, well known as that of Dr. 
Richard Busby, Head Master of Westminster School 1C40- 
1 695• | 

f 1 . A kind of large bushy wig. Obs. 

1764 T. Brydges Homer Trnvest. 11797 1 II. 144 But I’m 
afraid we cannot get him A busby large enough to fit him. 
1882 Globe 24 July 2/1 This 1 Busby’, so often used collo¬ 
quially when a large bushy wig is meant, most probably 
took its origin, not .. from Dr. Busby, the famous head 
master of Westminster School, but from the wig deno¬ 
minated a * Buz/’, from being frizzled and bushy. 

2 . A tall fur cap, with or without a plume, having 
a bag (generally of cloth, and of the colour of the 
facings of the regiment) hanging out of the top, 
on the right side; worn by hussars, artillerymen, 
and engineers; hence, one who wears a busby. 
Also busby-bag. 

1807 (25 Dec.) in Malet Hist. Fee. 18 th Hussars (i 36 o) 16 
Permission received to beclolhed as Hussars—jackets light 
blue, silver lace; busby-bags blue. 1853 in Duncan Hist. 
Royal Regt. Art ill. (1873' 11 .44 Sealskin busbies were sub¬ 
stituted for bearskin. 1854 in Kinglake Crimea V. L 271 
The Busby-bags taking it coolly. 1870 DailyNmos 27 July 
5 They wore the handsome and characteristic jacket which 
our Hussars have discarded for the tunic, and retained their 
busby. 1885 Annan dale ImpL Did. s.v., The bag appears 
to be a relic of a Hungarian head-dress from which a long 
padded bag hung over, and was attached to the right shoulder 
as a defence against sword-cuLs. 

Buscage, obs. form of Boscage = thicket. 
Buscarl (bwskiul). /fist. A modernized form 
of the 11th c. butsccarl , a. OX. buzitkarl, meaning 
‘seaman, sailor, mariner ’ [cf. Buss jA 1 ]. Found 
in the 17th c. legal antiquaries, and occasionally 
used by modern Historical writers in this or the 
original form. 

nii2t O. E. Chrott. an. 1066 (Laud MS.) pa butsecarlas 
hine forsocan. [1664 Spelman cites the forms buzecarl 
(Domesday), Am/ fcrvi* 7 , buthsecart, bnzsecarl, buceezrl. 1678 
Blount has IhtzcarUs , Bnscarles , Mariners or Seamen. 


1730-6 Bailey Butsccarl, Bntcscarl , a Boatswain or 
Mariner.) 1864 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. Eng. III. 276 
Sturdy knights, active squires, weather-beaten butsecarles 
.. assembled at Fecamp. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, i. 53 Out 
and away aboard a ship among the buscarles. Ibid. vi. 

118 The broad hats of |>caceful buscarles. 

Buscayllo, obs. form of Bushare. 
t Busch, v. northern. Obs . Also bossh. [app. 
onomatopoeic: cf. brush, rush, gush ; also Bash, 
etc.] trans. To flow with a rush, to gush ; to 
rush with force. 

c 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 143 pe waves & efte husched to 
pe abyme pat breed fyssche». c 1350 Will. Paterae 173 T1I 
liit big was & bold to buschen on fuldc. c 1400 Destr, Troy 
11120 Myche blode ofhis body bosshetout after. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. III. 368 And ail the bowellis buschit out. 
Busch*, earlier spelling of Bush-. 

Busch(e, bu8cie, obs. forms of Buss. 

Busch en, var. of Busk v. Obs. 
t Buschbonie. Sc. Obs . [a. Fleni. husboom, i.c. 
box-beam, box-free : sec Box aA 1 ] Boxwood, box. 

1513 Douglas sEneis ix. x. 67 Bos schawmys of turnyt 
buschboun led. 1553 buschbonie] tie. 

Buschie, early equivalent of Bushman. 

1731 Medley Nolle it's Cape G. Hope L 89 A sort of Hot¬ 
tentot Banditti infests all the nations about the (‘ape. .1 hey 
are called Buscbiesor High-way men. Ibid. 260 The lionc-i 
Hottentots abhor these Btischies as they do their devil. 

Buschop e, obs. form of Bishop. 

Buscorn, obs. form of Buxom. 

Buscy, obs. form of Buss sb J 
f Buse, v. rare. Aphetic form of Abuse. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxx. (1612) 151 My wife.. 
Shall not ywis be bused by the sqnandring Polio. 

Buse, obs. — Boose, cattle-stall; Bus v. behoves. 
Busemare, var. Binmer, Obs.. shame, reproach. 
Buserde, obs. form of Buzzard 1 . 

Bush T11J , sbP Forms : 3-7 busk, 4 7 busko; 
4 bos(s ch e, bossh(e, buss(e, (also bousch e, 
boysch, buy.sch(e), 4-3 busek(e, bussch(o, 4-6 
b\issh(e, 5 boshe, 6 bushe. buszhe, 3- bush ; 
Sc. 6 - bus. buss. [ME. bush, a. ON. busk-r (Da. 
busk, Sw. bnske), cogn. w. OllG. hush (MHG. 
busch, bosch, Ger. hit sch), MDu. buse, bose (Du. 
bosch, bos), all ad. Horn, bosco or late L. boscum , 
hoscus wood, of which the ulterior source isunknown. 
Cf. Boscage, Bosk. The form husk is still found in 
northern dial., but in Sc. is reduced to bus, buss ; 
the buss of the Avenbite was only Dan Michel's 
way of spelling hush with ss for sh .] 

1 . A shrub, particularly 011c with close branches 
arising from or near the ground ; a small clump 
of shrubs apparently forming one plant. 

a. Form busk. Ohs. exc dial. 

c 1250 Gen. «y Ex. 2779 Yt of Sat busk.. God sente an 
steuene. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xi. 136 Briddes .. pat in 
bnskus|i393 C. xiv. 156 bov»he>, bussches, husches] made 
ne^tes. <*1440 Promp. Pa?'?’. 56 Buske or bussbe, mbits , 
damns. 1549 Comp/. Scot. 37 Birdis boppaml fra busk to 
tuist. 1601 Varington Two Lament. Traj. lit. ii. in Bnllen 
O. PI. IV, Thickets full of buskes. 1670 KUv. Eng. Pro 7*. 
(1678)54 Lads’love's a busk of broom. 1863 Ld. Lytton 
RingAmasis II. 211 The old straight carriage-drives, .now 
wind in and out among the husks and thickets. 1855 
Whitby Gloss., Busks, bushes. 

( 3 . Form hush. 

c 1315 Shorf.iiam 131 Thoii art the bosche of Synny. 1340 
Ayenb. 28 Ne in gerse, lie in busse, ne in trauwe. 1382 
Wyclif Luke vi. 44 A boysch [1388 buysche] of breris. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxl. (1495’ ^ A buss he 
hyghtc Ruhus. 01420 Pallad. on Husb. x. 87 As plumines 
boshes are. 1543 Ad 35 Hen. Gil/, xvii. S 4 O\er-growu 
with Bushes or Under-wood. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 176 The 
undergrowth Of shrubs and tangling bushes. 1864 Tenny¬ 
son Grandmother 40 In the bush beside me chirrupt the 
nightingale. 

7. Form hits {Sc.'. 

1528 Lvndesay Dr erne 62 And flemit Flora fromc eticry 
bank and bus. 1768 Ross Hetenore 26 (Jam.) Upon the 
busses birdies sweetly sung. 1813 Pickfn Poems 163 (Jam * 
1 like our hills an* heathery braes. Ilk bardie, buss, an* 
burnie. Sc. Pnmerbs, Better a wee buss than nae beikl. 
Ye maun bow to the buss ye get bield frac, 

b. I*hr. To heat the husk: {HP) in hat-fowling, to 
rouse the birds that they may fly into the net held 
by some one else; {fig.) to expend labour of which 
the fmit is not gained by oneself. Cf. Beat v. 26.) 
To heat (formerly also go, zuend, seek) about the bush: 
to go indirectly anti tentatively towards an object, 
to avoid coming to the point. Cf. Beat v. 26 cd 

e 1440 Generydes 4524 Some betc the hussh and some the 
byrdes take. 1520 Whittinton Vulg. (1527) 1 A longe be- 
tynge aboute the busshe and losse of tyme to a yongc Ije- 
gynner. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 1 b, If he utter his mind in 
plain wordes; and tell it orderly, without goynge alxmt ihc 
bushc. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 1. 12 That we shuld 
not seke about the bush for an vneertaine Godhead. 1658 9 
• m Burton Diary{ 1828) III. 528 Wc have beaten the bush, 
and not come plainly to the point. 1705 Vanbrugh Conjeder. 
111. ii, I went round the bush, and round the bush, before I 
came to the matter. 1819 Blackio. Alag. IV. 621 He never 
goes about the bush for a phrase. 1822 Hazi.itt Table-t. II. 
lx. 212 He does not beat about the bush for difficulties or 
excuses. 1837 Carlyle Fr. /?<r».(i87i)ll.l.iii. 18 Penighted 
fowls, when you beat their bushe-*, rush towards any lighi. 
C. Proverbs. 

1599 Sanovs Europ.r Spec. (1632) 123 Thus hath every 
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crin his bush, each suspicion his prevention. 1600 Holland 
/ /Vvxxm iii. 474 Therefore with one bush (as they sayl^e 
areTo stop two gaps, and to do both at once 1638 Sander* 
son Semi. IT. 97 'inis common usage of the phrase, as it 
well preserveth the sence, so doth it also (that I may stop 
two gaps with one bush) justifie the truth of this charge in 
mv text. ci68o Popish Pol. Unmaskt '84 in yd Coll. 
Poems (i689) 23/2 With them one Bird in Hand s worth two 
i' th' Bush. 1875 Jevoss Money (1878)24/ Hie .. chance of 
receiving gold which is still like the bird in the bush. 

2. In northern dialects extended to sub-shrubs 
as heather, or herbaceous plants growing in a 
clump, as nettles, ferns, rushes. f „ 

,520 Lysdksav Cowplaynt 408 Ihone Vpeland bene full 
hhTth, 1 trow, Because therysche bus kepis his bow. 1570 
Trae in Scot. Poems 16 th C. IT. 232 Than inycht the 
Rasche bus keip ky on the bordour. 1570-87 Holinshko 
Scot Chron . U8061 II. 96 Caused the rash bush to keep the 
cow. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxv, The oppressors that hae 
driven me to tak the heather-bush for a bield. . 

+ 3 collectively. A clump of shrubs, a thicket , 
bushy ground. ;Cf. Bosk 2.) Ohs. exc. as re- 

introduced in sense 9. , . . . . 

103 Fitzherb. Surv. 2 b, Highe grounde and « 

conuenyent for shepe, wode grounde and busshe for 

bcestes 1580 North Plutarch (1676) 4 bhe had hidden 
herself in a grove .. But Theseus finding her, called her .. 
Upon which .. she came out of the bush, a 1639 Spott.s* 
wood Hist. Ch. Scot. v. (1677' 261 The r . e<l betook them to 
a little bush of wood, where being environed on all sides, 

th f4. l Aciunip of shrubs used as a place of con¬ 
cealment ; = Am-bush, q.v. So to take a hush, to 
thrust or run one's head in a hush. Ohs. 

c 1330 Arth. * Mcrt. 8432 In on busse thou the hide. 1375 
Barbour Bruce vu. 71 [Hel stud m-till a busk lurkand. 
f 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2S87 pan schulla> our men of hem_ be- 
wart & breken out of pe bossche. c 1386 Chalcf.r 
7*659 This Palamon Was in a bussh that no . ma " m > 
hvm 5 se. a 1553 Udall Royster D. 1. iv. tArb.i 28 As the 
beast passed by, he start out of a buske. 1631 J. ^crgks 
Amu?R ejoined $2 Hee againc takes a bush, and hides 
hinsefe vnder the ambiguous terme of Religious Cere mo 
nies. 1655 Ourxall C hr. in,\ mi. . (1669)21/1 Instead of 
confessing their sins, they run their head in a hush, and b> 
their good will would not come where God is. 
b. ficestarS'fotsh : see Beggar b. . 

,600 Si.Xus. A. V.L. in. ni. 85 And wil 
of your breeding , be married vnder a bush like a begger ( 

5 A branch or bunch of ivy perhaps as the 
plant sacred to Bacchus' hung up as a vintners 
sign ; hence, the sign-board of a tavern. 

JW More Confut. Tindalc Wks <i 5 57> 642 1 Set vp for 
a bare signe, as a tauerners bush or tapsters a e stake, 
isoi Flo Rio 2nd Frates 185 Womens beauty, is like vnto 
an 9 luy bush, that cab men to the tauern, hut hangs itselfe 
withoute to winde and wether. 1612 I Hkkf.r// not good 
/V<iy Wks 1873 HI. 280 As a drawer in a new lauern, first 
daTthe bush is hung vp. c 1613 Rowlands More A nanes 
)V/ 36 At next bush and signe Calling for clarret. 1644 
Evelyn Mem. .1857 I. 97 Wicker bottles dangling over even 
the chief entrance .. serving for a vintner s bush. 169a1 in 
Cap/. Smith's Scaman'sGram.ti. xxxi. 150\ou may bindIt *o 
of them across, like a Tavern-Bush. 1753 Ch ambers tjd. 
y U fip Bush, also denotes a coronated frame of wood hung 
out as a sign at taverns .. amiently, signs where wine was 
?old were bushes. 1788 H. Walpole Remtn. .x.71 
should people know where wine is sold, unless a bush is 
hung out? . 

b. Hence, the tavern itself. 

« ,625 Beaum. & Fl. .0.1 Twenty to one you find him at 
the bush. 1631 Hf.ywood Maid 0/ If <**« n. ' • M ks. 18/4 1 . 
1 ™_-m i_ ur.ni. bush Where T drew wine. 


ill Then w in l go home » the bush \\Tiere I drew wfne. 
q Proverb. Good untie needs no hush , 

Sh\ks A. V. L. Epil.» If it be true that good wine 
needs no bush, 'tis true, that a good play ncedes no Epilogue. 
1611 Cotcr S.V. Bou , Good wine draws customers without 

inv hclp of an iuy.l.ush. 1674 R- Goofrf.v In, 4 At 

Physic 168 As good Wine needs no Bush, no more do good 
Madirines a prfnted Bill. *«4 S Ford , 1 /nndU. Sp.un , . » 
Good wine needs neither bush, herald, nor crier. 1861 W. 
Tmornvilfv in Gd. Word. 43* Faded boughs-the bush 
that good wine does not need - rustle over the door, 
d fic. as To hang out hushes. 

T616 Beaum & Fl. Cast. Countr. in. n, \oung women 
in the old world were not wont, Sir, To hang out gaudy 
bushes for their beauties. 1643 SiR T * Browne R **&¥**. 
11 §2 In every one of them, some outward figures, which hang 
as signes or hushes of their inward formes 

e fit;. Boasting, bluster, ‘tall l talk . U. o. dial. 
i837 HALtBCRTOtt Clockm. (1862)450 Vou Mame folks have 
beenmlkin- a leetle too fast lately, a leetle too much bush. 
+6 transf. Anything resembling a hush; a bushy 

mass of foliage, feathers, etc.; a bunch. Obs. 

' isi^Docclas PEneis vn. xii. 77 Amyd a bus of spens in 
. Tci'iA Palsgr 202/1 Bussheof oj’Strisshefethers, 
XSa S96a The cypres 

tree . erowvng sharpe with a bushe gTeate beneth and 
smaf aboue of a trymme facion. 1611 Speed Ihst. Gt.Brit. 

1 x!ti 1 j( 1632) 464 In the ninth of his Raigne a blazing Staire 
YDDcared with two bushes. 1648 Gacf. IP est Ind. x 1.(1655) 
4?^They put on all their bravery .. and bushes of feather*. 
7. esp. A bushy head of hair. 0 cry common 
in 16 th c.: of hair is now expressed.) 

1509 B arclay AA// of Footes 11570) 2 3 2 
onetbat late is dead, herewith todls p se ^ ,s . f ^ d °i^ 
head. 1530 Palscr. 762 Trymme my busshc, ba, 5 ? 
Bible (Douav) 2 King's xiv. 26 Once a yearche was powled, 
because his bush did burden him.. 1640 Sanderson 
147 Abush of hair will do it, where itgroweth. X7»? D URFEy 
Pills 1. 57 He who wears a long bush, A11 P°^ d « r d do 
from his Pericrane. ^1845 Barham Ingold. Leg.&u* ' • 
{1858) 508 A continued tuft of coarse, wiry hair, .swelled out 
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in a greyish-looking bush above the occiput. 1880 Chamb. 
<y rn f Their heads, .covered with great bushes of m ool. 
b.‘ occas. of a bushy beard, or eyebrows. 

Uiaoo Vzoaine 4- Gazv. 261 His browes war like litel 
buskes.] 1647 S. Sheppard 2 dpt. Committee-Man. Cin>. \. 

ii. 2 His chin has no bush, save a little downe. 
nvson Vivien 659 He dragg d his eyebrow bushe* down, 
and made A snowy penthonse for his hoHowe^es. 

+ 8. A bushy tail, esp . of a fox ; = Brlsh sh 3 b. 
ic*7< Turberv. Bk. Venerie 241 The tayle of a foxe is 
cnlfed hh Bush. ,577 Dr.F Alai. SPir. t. <v6 S 9* M3 't 
seemeth to be a dead Lion; for it hath a long tail with a 
hush at the end. 1610 Gvilum Heraldry tu. xiv. (16601166 
Termes of the Tayle, That of a h ox is termed his Lush. 

9 (Recent, and probably a direct adoption of 
the Dutch botch, in colonies originally Dutch.) 
Woodland, country more or less covered with 
natural wood : applied to the uncleared or un- 
tiUed districts in the British Colonies which are 
still in a state of nature, or largely so, even though 
not wooded; and by extension to the country as 
opposed to the taunts. 

,780 Tcf. hush-cat in i«V 1828 ^ott .Tapestr Chamber. 
When 1 was in ihe Bush, as the \ ngimans call it. ,s 37 
Lang .V. A. Wales l. 25? His house was well enough for 
the bush, as the country is generally termed in1 the colony* 
_o-_ rARLVLE Ft: Rev. (18711 II. v. IV. 187 The black man 
lovjs the Bush. 1873 Trollope .Australia I. 299 Nearly 
everyplace beyond the influences, of the big towns u called 
‘ hush ' even though there should be not a tree to b-;n. 
1874 Geikcf. Life floods ii. 21 Every thing being much 
cheaper in Toronto than away in the bush. 1886 *£' ** “' 
laud Herald 1 June 2/4 There is a bush upon it of 63 acre.. 
b. To take to the hush. 

1827 I Banc. A r . .9. Wales II. 15 F°» r ° r t,iem nnme * 
diatefy take to the hush, i- e. become bush-rangers, or run* 
away convicts, subsisting on plunder. 

10. Attrih. and general Comb .: a. in sense 1 . as 
bush fagot, fruit , -ground, -planting, -tuft \ hush - 
grown, dike, -skirted adjs.; b. in senses 7 and b as 
huskdeard, -hair, -head, dail r it>ig\ so bush-bearded, 
-haired, -headed, -tailed adjs.; c. in sense 9 . = 

‘ in the Bush’), as hush farm, farming, fire, -tun, 
-land, -life, - rider , -track. BrsH-RAN<iKR. 

1606 Sir (/. Gooseeappe 1. 1. in O. / 1 . <18841 III.•« 
weares a bush beard. 1662 Greks ii aixih m. El is Cb*. 

I ett 11 too. IV. 8 A learned Jew with a mighty bu*n- 
beard *1615 A. Siamoho lleav. Dogee 59 An au>tcre 
bushbearded Philosopher. 1876 G. Mkbkmtii branch. 
Career il.i. 13 He was a fair, huge, bush-bearded mail. 
1843 Jrul. Ah A grit. Soe. IV. 11.292 Two rows of btish- 
faggnts are laid for^rhaps 50 yards in adyanceon the mud 
at low water. 1851 flouseh. lids. II. 490 He:had been down 
to the port from his 'Bush-farm to sell his stuff. 1866 
Mark I^emon Wait far End. x. 131 11 is log-hou-e anti his 
bush-farming. 1868 Dii.kf Greater Brit. II. m. m 3 2 
'I'he smoke from these * liiish-fires sometimes extends for 
hundred* Of miles to sea. .884 Call A Ml B«dg« « A« 
11/1 "Bush fruit, including gooseberries. .raspl>erncs, n s 
&c. 1523 Fitzherh. Sum. 34 b, Howe moche wo<le grounde 
or 'busshe grounde, heythe, lyng, or suche other. 1837 
lUwTiioRSR Amcr. Kote-bks. 11871 >• 5« A deep dell, 

wooded and ‘bush grown. 1884 Dl. Patti son Mem .. t88s>^ 
The little Lu>h - growm beck which bounded our parish. 
1692 Loud. Gas. No. 28^/4 Another..Man..with small 
grey Eyes,brown hush Hair. 1530 PAI.SCR.307/1 
hee red, crespellenx. a 1603 '1 . Cartwright C onfut. Rht w. 
X T <1618) 196 Your pupj>ct being lifted abonc the 1 riest* 
*bush head. 1552 Hclof.t, Bussh hedded, or he that hath 
a eood bussh of heare. 1881 Mrs. Prako Policy * 1 . 1. 
eg The driver paused before a *bush inn. 1881 Grant 
Bush life Queen si. I. viii. 06 Holding the long sweeping 
tail, tangled in a huge *bush*knot. ^2 Lvtton.?/. 
lxxxvii, All the * Bush -land .. was on fire. 1868 Dilke 
Greater Brit. II. 111. ii. 14 Tropical bush-lands in which 

ci The memun'of that wild Bush-life. 1878 Ogle t l* aers 
fllnb. Guests iv. 37 Great 'bush-hke p ants of Senecio. 
1883 Field 10 Feb. 199 The tremendous stock whips of the 
A u> »raUan *bush-riders* 1858 H.Mu.le.R Sch. ^ St hut. 313 
: ?hbwSdy, “bush skirted walk. 1606 Wily Beguiled in 
H azl. Dodsley \ X. 290, I might have turned my fair bushtail 
to you instead of your father. 170 S fond. Gaz. ^No. 44 ? 3 h 
A . Danish Bitch, with a Black Muzzle, and a long Bush 
'Fail 1872 W. F. Butlf.r Gt. Lone Laud xxi. (1875) 339 
The * bush-tailed .. clean-legged animals. 

Ena. Poetrie (Arb.) 77 Fro the sun beames safe lie lyzardes 
a.’.bushtuftv. 


'iSZ whist ii by no nmatis imlow the dignity of a 'bus . 
wU isao Galt Laurit T. tt. xi. (.849' 78. 1 knew as little 
of’bush-work as any other store-keeper or mechanic. 1852 
Fraser's Mag. XLV. 240 The sort of serA'ice that fits .. for 
the bush-work of the Cape. 


he uusn-worK ui me 

XI Spec, combs.: + bush adder (see quot., and 
cf hoske addn s. v. Bosk) ; bush antelope, ? = 
Bcsh-buck ; bush basil, Ocymum minimum ; 
bush-bean, the American name for the 
bean (Thaseolus vulgaris" ; + bush-bill, ? a Bill¬ 
hook bush-cat, the Serval or Tiger-cat of South 
Africa ; bush-chat, a bird, one of the Chats or 
Saxicoloe; hush-crcepers, a group of tropical 
hirds belonging to the family of the Vi arblers; 
bush-draining, the draining of land by trenches 
filled with hrushwood; bush-faller, ? one who 
cuts down timber in the Bush ; bush-goat = Bush- 
Bt’CK : bush-grass, Calamagrostis cpigtjos ; hush- 
hog. a wild pig of South Africa the bosch-vaark 

of the colonists; bush-hook, a bill-hook U.S. . 

bush-lawyer, the New Zealand Bramble (Jtulmi 
australis' ; bush-master, a very venomous South 


American snake; bush-quail, a name given to the 
Tumicidce, a family of gallinaceous Birds ; bush- 
road, a road through the Bush ; bush-scythe, a 
bill-hook ; bush-shrike, the English name of the 
Th a m n op h i Hmv, a subfamily of the Shrikes ; 
bush-sparrow, an American name for a kind of 
sparrow (see quot.); bush-spider, a large spider 
of S. America; bush-syrup (see quot.); bush- 
track = hush-road ; d hush-tree, the Box 0 Buxus 
sempervirens) \ bush vetch, Vicia sepium ; bush- 
wood, underwood, brushwood j bush-worm (see 
quot ). See also Bt sh-buck, -fighter, etc. 

t6u Cdtgr., Avgnille de Ms. -the‘bush Adder, or wood 
snake 1834 Penny Cyel. 11. 81/1 The Bush1 Antelope {A. 
silvicuttrix ), called bu.h-goat by the English residents at 
Sierra Leone. 1597 Gerard Herbal eexu. § 3. 547 Bush 
Basill, or fine Basfil, is a low and base plant. 1631 Goucf 
God's Arraus v. 5 11. 421 Such men are more fit. .10 carne 
a -bush-bill rather then a battell-axe. 1780 Forster in 
Phil. Trans. LXXB2 The common Bush-cat of the Cape. 
Ibid. 3 Kolbe .. speaks of a Tyger Bush-cat, which he de- 
scribes as the largest of all tne Wild Cats of the B^P C * 
wumriet .73= P* For. Tour Gt. Brit. (1769111- -79 1^ 
last cold and wet Lands have been .. greatly improred, by 
draining off the Rain-water .. an Invention, called Bush- 
draining. 1882 Pall Mall G . 29 June 2/1 A broken-down, 
deserted shanty, inhabited once, perhaps, by rail-splitters, 
or Tush-fallers. 1865 Atkenxtnn No. 1948. «79/* A new 
species of * Bush-goat. 1854 Chamb. frnl ., I, 66iR good 
hick we came on a *bush-hog. 1883 Harper** Alar. Dec. 

Shrubs that .. had run the gauntlet of tne bush-hook. 
1853 Fraser's Mag. X BV111. 258 Half dead with their long 
druggie against the bush-lawyera tough and tangled 
bramble. 1826 Kdm.Rm. XLIII. 300 The most venomous 
of reptiles, and known by the name of the hush-master. 
i860 Gosse Rom. Xat. Hist. 267 Ihe co uni-con chi or hush- 
inaster is the most dreaded of all the South American 
snakes* 1857 \V. Westgarth Victoria a- A ustr. Gold Jlfines 
xi 250 The gloomy antithesis cf good bush-rangers and bad 
bush roads® 1552 Huloet, Byl called a forest oil, or bush- 
siihe 1869 J. Burroughs in Galaxy Mag. Aug., A fa\ounte 
sparrow of my own.. is the wood, or bush-sparrow,tisuallj 
railed micella pnsilla. 1796 Stedmas* -S nr mam 11. xx. 93 
A bush spider of such magnitude, that putting him into a 
case-bottle above eight inches high, he. .reached the surface 
with some of his hideous claws. 1866 Treat, bet. *' v -' ly f ish 
Syrup, a saccharine fluid obtained from the flowers of Protea 
melli/era , in the Cape Colony. 1864 Reader 2 Apr. 4 ?o » 
The roads from the nascent metrooolis still partook mainly 
of the random character of hush tracks. tS9S Dunc.xn 
Append. Rtym. iF. l>. S.i Buxus, the hush.tree iS99 
H ak.uvt fov II II. 127 A title way off was a great high 
bush-tree as though it had no leaues. 1768 \\ aujs m Phd. 
Trans. LX. no It is entirely covered with l°w W--Mood 
1 8 c2 Bvtton My Xavet in Blacky. Mag. BXXB 184, I 
tierceived the form of a man seated amongst the bushwood. 
1796 Stromas Surinam II. xxm. 183, 1 had now extracted 
out nf my right arm two dreadful insects I hese are called 
in Surinam the ’bush-worms, and are the shape and size 
of the aurelia uf the common butterfly, with a pointed tail 
and black head. « . ta,. 

Bush bul), s/t* [app. a. MDn./w«, Ctnod.Du. 
bus «ox. bush of a wheel: cf. G. buchst, rad- 
biichse. Sw. hjul-bossa ‘wheel-bush . Cf., for the 
form, early forms of liLUNDERBUSS, Harquebus, 
in -bush. As to connexion with Bouche, see 
Bl t sh Vc>] 

1 The metal lining of the axle-hole of a wheel; 
hence, the metal or wooden) case in which the 
journal of a shaft revolves. (Cf. Box sb.- 16. 
b. A cylindrical metal lining of an orifice; a per- 
forated ping, cylinder, or disk ; esp. a drilled plug 
inserted in the to\ich-hole of a gun, or in a bearing 
of a watch when worn (cf. Bouche). 

1566 in Collect. Invent. (1815!<169 Hon, 
fetund for cannonis and batterd quheillis. 1578 Ibid. 250 
Garaist with yron w«rk and bousches of fonte. ifaS/«v«A 
i TshnPMit IIWA (E. US.) One pane of bushes, .one 

:nhofpiXhras B ?nTw^,n bus!, fix, into 

X ofArH*\ rS nave is‘commonly lined with mttal, 
liefiniig uf cal led the box or bush. «86 S Ld. Elcho in 
V7w«9 Mar.. What are ordinarily known as front aperture 
sights 1 e solid discs or bushes pierced in the centre. 1884 
Ff Briton Watch <V Clockm. 9 S The hole is tapped at one 

end 16 receive a bush. , 

2. Comb, bush-metal, an alloy of copper and 
tin used for journals. 

Bush(buf\ v* For forms see sb. [f. BusnjA 1 ] 
+1 Irons. To set in a bush or thicket as a place 
of concealment, to place in ambnih; intr for 
ref.) to hide in a bush, he in ambush. (Cf. Bisn 

IwHtet Chron. ,87 Salad yn priuely was bussed 
)>eside be flom c 1400 Destr. Troy 1168 Lurkyt vnder lefe- 
sals loget with vines, Busket vndur bankes on bourders 
withoute. r 1440 York Myst. xm. 8, l y nowde.■ hurice 
ne belde But owther in fnth or felde. 1480 S A £ T0 V 

,520) II Con-n sholde go out and busshe hym 
inf wode isis Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 263 The 
Pechtis than \v« buschit neir hand by. i6a3_pAMEL Hy¬ 
men's Tri. 11. i, Being closely bush’d a pretty Distance off. 

2 To protect (trees, etc.) with hushes or cut 
hrushwood set round about; to support with bushes 
Afc Asr St. Volin'S IIosp. Canterb., Paid for bushe. 


,647 MS. Acc. St. John's IIosp Canterb. , Paid for bushes 
to bush the ashes in the meadowe vjrf. 1676 W 0RL ’^ 
X Cider { 1691)34 Care must be taken to bush them, so that 
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BUSH-FIGIITING. 


csttcl may not rub against them. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 
m.416 Let the Sets be bushed about for some time, to pre¬ 
vent their being injured. 1884 [sec Bushed 2 bp 

3 . To protect (land or game) from net-poachers by 
placing bushes or branches at intervals in the pre¬ 
served ground, so as to interrupt the sweep of a 
net. Also absoi. 

1843 Carlyle Past % Pr. 288 Assist us still belter to bush 
the partridges. Ibid . i\\ viti. <1872) 234 Game-preserving 
Aristocracies, let them‘bush’ never so effectually, cannot 
escape the Subtle Fowler, i860 Chamb. frnl . XIV. 274 As 
for netting by night, bush your fields closely. 1883 J. Purvhs 
in Contemp. Rev. Sept. 555 They know the fields to avoid 
for uct-work, those that nave been bushed—i. e. irregularly 
dotted with posts driven upright into the ground. 

4 . To bush-harrow (ground, etc.); to cover in 
(seed) with a bush-harrow. 

1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 313 Sow the clover seed, which 
bush in, by the horses walking in the furrows* 1848 7ml. 

A\ Agric. Sec. IX. 1. 10 By attention to the spreading and 
buslting the field the whole surface becomes .. changed. 

5 . See quot. ; cf. bush-draining in Bush sb . 1 11. 

1838 Xew Monthly Mag. LI II. 32 They might hae thochl 

of bushing the tent-pegs . .This is done, on the approach of 
heavy rain, by digging a hole near each tent-peg, and filling 
it with brushwood, to act as a sort of drain and prevent the 
water from saturating the ground, and making thepegsdraw. 

0 . To tether a horse by burying the knotted end 
of the head-rope in the ground. 

1871 Daily Xcws 11 Sept., The system of ‘bushing ', by 
which the officers’ horses of the qth Lancers are now fastened. 
7 . inlr. To be bushy, to grow thick like a bush. 
1562 Turner Herbal n. 133 a, It [wilde Thyme] busheth 
largely, and groweth somthyng asyde. 1667 Milton P. L- 
ix. 426 So thick the Roses bushing round About her glowd. 
1809 Parkins Culpepper's Eng. Physic. F.nl. 257 Greyish or 
whitish leaves, .many bushing together at a joint, 
b. transf. of hair. Also with out. 

1509 Barclay Ship 0/ Fooles (1570) 159 Their heare out 
bushing as a foxes tayie. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 844 My 
heyr bussheth So plesauntlie. 1575 Tukberv. Bk. Falcourie 
369 The dogge becommcs more beautifull by cutting the 
toppe of his steme : for then will it bushe out veric gallantly, 
t c. of the ‘ tail ’ of a comet. Ohs. 

1587 Fleming Conln. Holinshed \\\. 1314/1 There appeared 
a biasing star in the south, bushing toward the east. 

-j* 8. To bush about or out : ? to beat or hunt 
about for t,as for game). Cf. Busk vd 2. 

1686 13 June) MS. Let. from yob Chantock <y C oitncil of 
if itgli to Council at Ba las ore, Wee lake notice that you can 
Procure us about to’ 0 *’* [inaunds] of Wax, pray bushe out for 
some more, a 1734 North Life Ld. Guilford (1742) 201 
They are forced to bush about for ways and means to pay 
their rent and charges. 

Bush, v.- Obs. exc. dial . Korins : 4 busehe, 
4-5 bussh(e, 5 boyssh(e. 6 bush. [Deriv. un¬ 
certain : cf. OK. buschier * frapper. heurter MDu. 
buttssehen ( =* M11G. hi use hen ) to knock, beat; also 
Push.] inlr. To butt with the head ; to push. 

1387 Trlvisa Higdon Rolls Ser. IT. igi He may busehe 
a^enst men and horshedes and breke strong dorcs vvip his 
heed. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xvm. iii. (1495' 749 The 
rainmc is exeyted and busshyth full strongely. 1515 Scot. 
Field 439 Then full boldlie on the brode hills, we bushed 
with our standarts. 1590 Greene Mourn. Garni. 33 If he 
bush not at bcautie. 1864 E. Capf.rn Devon Pr ovine ., To 
Bush , to butt or strike with the head. 

Ileuce Bushing vhl. sb. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. lix. (1495) *7i A pos- 
tume comyth.. of brekynge and brusinge and bovsshynge 
and hurtefyngc. 1399 Langl. Rich . Redeless 1.99 Dey made 
30U to leue pat regne 3e ne jny3te, Withoule busshingc 
adoune of all }oure best ffrendis* 

Bush (buj), vA [f. Bush sb: 1 ; originally said 
of wheels; with the extension of the word to the 
vent of muskets, etc., it appears to have been 
erroneously associated with F. bouehe mouth, boueher 
to stop up (sec next), or bouchon cork, plug; 
whence the frequent later Bouchk vi] 

1 . I runs. To furnish with a bush; to line v an 
orifice; with metal. 

1566 invent. 168 (Jam.) Item, ane pair of new cannDiie 
quheillis buschit with brass. 1675 Cotton Burlesque upon 
B. 233 lD.) [He] Bushes the Naves, clouts th' Axle-trees. 
1781 Thompson in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 264 The vent of a 
musket is very soon enlarged by firing, and..it is found 
necessary to stop it up with a solid screw, through the 
center of which a new vent is made of the proper dimen¬ 
sions. This operation is called bushing, or rather bouching 
the piece. 1882 Field 16 Sept. 410 A i2-gauge gun that I 
had pushed on my system. 

2 . transf. 

1881 C. A. Edwards Organs 69. The front pin i> bushed 
by two or three thicknesses of baize .. to avoid rattling. 

tBush, vA Obs. [a. K. boueher to shut an 
aperture; of doubtful derivation : sec Littre.] To 
stop a hole, opening, or passage. 

a 1659 Osborn Observ. Turks (1673)315 Eyeing Christians 
with a high disdain, for .. bushing tne way to Heaven with 
Purgatory and other Bugbears, a 1693 Vrouiiaki Rabelais 
in. ix. 11. 279 If .. all the holes in the wurld be not shut up, 
stopped, closed, and bushed. 

Bush(e, obs. form of Buss. 

Busha (btrja). The manager or overseer of an 
estate in Jamaica. 

1832 M. Scott in Blacky. Mag. XXXI. 902 The Over¬ 
seer, or Busha, to give him his Jamaica name, looked at 
me. 1834 — Cruise Midge xii, Gangs of negroes, .waiting 
to receive busha’s orders fur the morrow. 1866 Morning 
Star 17 Mar., The magistrates and hushas, or overseers. 


1 Bushaile. Obs. Also in 5 busshaile, bus- 
cayl l)e, -kayle, boschayle. [a. OF. boschaillc 
(Godef.) a wood — It. boscaglia low Lat. bos- 
calia (Du Cange', pi. of boseale, f. late L. boseum a 
wood.] A copse or thickel; often as a place of 
concealment, an ambush. 

1400 A forte Arthur 895 On blonkez by ^one buscayle. 
lbiil. 1634 They buskede theme .. In the buskayle of his 
waye. a 1400 Octouian 1607 Besyde Aerys, yn a boschayle 
They token rest, c 1430 Svr Gener. 9189 TheL.comc out 
of here busshaile Streight furlu bede hem balaile. 
b. eolleel. Brushwood, underwood. 

C1400 Mausokv. xxvii. 271 A gret yle fulle of Trees and 
Buscayllc. Ibid. Buscaylle & Thornes & Breres & greiie 
Grasse. 

Bush-buck (JnvJbtfk). [ad. Du. bosch-bok ; 
see Bosch L] A small species of African antelope, 
also called the Bush-goat. 

1852 Blaekxo. Mag. LX XI. 294 A shot at an ostrich or 
busnbuck. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi 343 In the mornings 
and evenings the pretty lit tie bush-buck 1 \Tragelaphus syl- 
vatica) ventures, .out of the mangroves, to feed. 

Bushed (bujt , ppl. a. [f. Bush sb. 1 , vQ +-ed.] 
+1. Of plants or shrubs : Formed into a bush. 

1573 Tussek Husb. >1878) 95 Bassel, fine and busht, sovve 
in May. 1597 Gerard Herbal x.wiv. § 1. 239 Leaues - - 
bushed or braunched at the top. 

2. Covered with bushes or ‘ bush 

1868 Dilke Greater Brit. II. ill. vi. 62 The coastlands 
are exhausted, densely bushed, and uninhabited. 1883 
Miss Brough ion Belinda 111 . m. vii. 22 The homely loveli¬ 
ness uf bushed Lank. 

b. Protected with bushes. ^Cf. Bush v. 1 2 .) 
1884 Hlust. Loud. Xexvs 29 Nov. 539 It matters but little 
what the fence may he—a bushed or unbushed one. 

3 . transf Having a bushy head of hair. 

1494 Fabyan vii, ccxxiv. 251 For that tyme clerkes vsed 
busshed and brayded hedys. 1552 Huloet, Boye with a 
bushed heade, cematn/us. 1623 Famnl Theat. lion. \i. 
xiii.235 A great head, thickly hushed and tufted with haire. 
1849 Lytton K. Arthur \i. cxxxi, Hideous visage bush'd 
with tawny hair. 

b. Of the hair : Spreading like a bush, bushy ; 
also bushed out, up. 

*535 Cover dale Song of Sot. v. 11 The lock es of his hajre 
are buszshed, browne as the eucnynge. 1779 Kuhkest l ov. 
X. Guinea 95 The hair of the wunien was bushed out alsic 
1842 Prichard .Vat. Hist. Man 24 Frizzling hair.. bushed 
out round their heads. 

4. slang. At 1 Beggar’s Bush \ V Obs. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet. x Bush'd, poor; without 


money. 

5 . Lost in the bush sb . 1 9 . Cf. bogged. 

1856 Tails Mag. XX 111 . 740, l narrowly escaped being 
4 bushed \ 1881 A. C. Grant Bush Life Queens l. It. xxxi. 

154 John feared that he might get hushed. / 

Bushel (btrjel), sb . 1 Forms: 4 bus s)chel. 
buisshel, buysshel, boussel, boysehel, 4-5 
buyschel, 4-6 busshel(le, 5 bn-, byschelle, 
buseel, bysshell, jt-6 bowsshell(e, 6 buszshel, 
buszhell, bushylie, bousshell, beyschell, 5-; 
bushell, 4- bushel. [ME. boysehel, Imyschel, a. 
OF. boissid, -el, buissiel (mod.F. hois scan, dial. 
boisleaiO , according to Die/ dim. of boiste Pr. 
bostca and boissei) box. This explanation is sup¬ 
ported by the med.L. form bust ell us, beside busscl- 
his , bis sell us. l)u Cange took the word as a dim. 
of OF. boise — med.L. buza. hula Butt.] 

1 . A measure of capacity used for corn, fruit, etc., 
containing four pecks or eight gallons. 

The imperial bushel , legally established in Great Britain 
iti 1826, contains 2218.192 cubic inches, or 80 pounds of 
distilled water weighed in air at 62° l* ah. I he If incheste> 
bushel , much used from the time of Henry VIII, was some¬ 
what smaller, containing 2150.42 cubic inches or 77.627413 
pounds of distilled water ; it is still generally u>ed in L nited 
States and Canada. The bushel had a great variety of 
other values, now abolished by law, though often, in local 
use, varying not only front place to place, but in the same 
place according to the kind or quality of the commodity in 
question. Frequently it was no longer a measure, but a 
•uxight of so many (30, 40, 45, 50, 56, 6o, 70, 75, 8o, 9 p. 93 - 
220) pounds of flour, wheat, oats, potatoes, etc. A full 
account of these local values is given in Old Country <V 

Farming Words (Eng. Dial. Soc.) 169. . 

«r 1300 Battle Abb. Cnstuutals (1887) 67 Habcbit mj bus- 
s»ellos de bericorn. c 1330 Poem on Times hdxv. //, 393 m 
Pol. Songs { 1839) 341 A busshel of whetc was at foure .shil- 
linges or more. 1382 Wvclik Gen. xviii. 6 Mynge to gidre 
thre half buysshclis of clene flourc. 1497 Act 12 Hen. V //, 
v, That the measure of a Bushell containe vm. gallons of 
Wheat. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 12 An acre of groundc .. 
may be meteiye well sowen with two London Lusshelles of 
pease. 1596 Shaks. Merck. i\ 1. i. 116 His reasons are two 
eratnes of wheate hid in two bushels of chnffe. 1710 owift 
Lett. (1767) III. 55. I have my coals by half a bushel at a 
time. I'll assure you. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 146^ l liis 
wheat weighed SL\ty-six pounds ten ounces per bushel, of 
nine gallons. 1872 E. Robertson Hist. Ess. l i. i An 
English Imperial bushel contains 60 lbs, of average wheat 
or 80 lbs. liquid measure. 

j- b. ? A liquid measure. Obs. 

1483 Cath. Aug/. 49 A Buschelle*, bat ulus liquidormn 
est } bite us. 

f c. Sometimes used without of Obs. 

C 1374 Chaucer Booth. 1. iv. 15 Who so bou3t[e] a husdic 
corn, z 1386 — Rc-ccs T. 392 Hir cake Of half a busshel 
flour. , 

d. loosely. A large quantity or number. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in- 976 And would a bushel of 


venim al excu^en For that a granc of love is on it shove. 
1680 A nsU 1 . Stillingfleet's Serin. 33 W^ho have Benefices 
and Honours by Heaps, and by the Bushel. 1683 Iryon 
Way to Health 579 He. .has got a Bushel of Money by his 
Practice. 1718 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. liii. 11 . 7^ An 
old beau .. with a bushel of curled hair on his head. 1873 
Miss Brougiitun Xaucy 111 . 1S7 Bushels of girls .. there 
always are bushels of girls somehow; here they conic. 

2. A vessel used as a bushel measure. 

1382 Wyolip Luke xi. 33 No man lfrtncth a lanterne, and 
puttith in hidlis, other vndir a boysehel [1388 huyschel],, but 
on a candel slicke. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. vin. 20 
Thre roues or busshellis all full of rynges of gold, a 1565 
IIeywoou Four P's in Dodsley < 17 So' I. 87 Rolynge his eyes 
as rounde as two bushels. 1607 TorsELL Four-f. Beasts 154 
Their feet..are as broad as a bushel. 1677 Hale Print. 
Orig. Man. 1. i. 22 The Sense represents the Sun no bigger 
than a Bushel. 1724 Waits Logic 152 *Ihc apples will li!l 
a bushel. , , 

b. fg. (with ref. to Matt. v. 15). * To hide one s 
light under a bushel.’ 

*557 Tottell's Mise. (Arb.) 244 Troutli vnder bushell is 
faine to crepe. 1627 Sanderson Serm. I. 267 The light of 
Gods word, hid from them under two bushels for .sureness: 
under the bushel of a tyrannous clergy.. and under the 
bushel of an unknown tongue. 1644 7 . Boyd Gard. Zion in 
Zion's Ft ox vers 11855' A PP* 7 [- *’ ro ™ under the Bushell of 
ignorance. *868 Freeman Form. Conq. 11876' 11 . App. 540 
The light of those saintly ladies should in no case be hidden 
under a bushel. 

c. Phrase. 'To measure olher people's corn by 
one's own bushel: to apply one’s own standard to 
others, to judge others by oneself. 

1636 H enshaw Horef sttbc . 279 Men usually measure others 
by their own bushels : they that arc ill themselves, are 
commonly apt to think ill of others. 1801 Huntington 
Bank of Faith 25 We must not measure every body’s corn 
by our own busncl. 

3. alt rib. and tomb.: a. of a bushel, as bushel- 
bag,-basket, -measure, f -poke ; b. resembling or 
as wide as a bushel-measure, as oushcl-breeches , 
-wig ; also bushel-iron, ? old iron sold by the 
bushel. 

1529 in Rogers Agric. $ Prices III. 367 3, 1 *lm>hcl 
basket. 1850 Jntl.R. Agric. Soc. XL I. 202 I he food 
..carried in bushel-baskets. 1831 Carlyle Sat'/. Res. 1. vn, 
Bell-girdles, bushel-breeches, cornuted shoes, or oilier the 
like phenomena. 1831 J. Holland Manttf. Metals I. 14} 
Bushel-iron, or the fragments of old hoops, mid all pieces 
of similar size. 1851 Ord. 4- Regul, Royal Engineer* xvi. 
66 All Bushel or Scrap Iron, and Waste in conversion. 1530 
Falsgk. 200 b * Bousshell measure, bo/sseav, i5 2 3 1 nz- 
iikrb. Husb. 141 Bagges, walleltes. or *biisshell-pokc". 
1794 Wolcott iP. I’indart Rotol. for Oliver Wks 11 . 344 
\N'hat gives them consequence, I trow, Is nothing but a 
bushel wig. 

Bushel, sb.~ [cf. Bush jA-] The busli or box 
of a wheel. ? Obs. 

1433 in Rogers Agric. <y J'rices III. 550,4 New bushel, : 
Iron to do., 1 *73° 36 Bailey, Bushels [of a Cart wheel] 

certain Irons within the Hole of the Nave, to preserve it 
from Wearing. [So Johnson. I 1864 Webster, Bushel, the 
circle of iron in the nave of a wheel. 

Bushel JjtrJel ,v. rare. [l. Bushel jA 1 ] lo 
hide under a bushel, fg. [gee Bushel sbJ 2 b. 

1650 T. Vaughan Anima Mag. Abstoud. 56, l have not 
Busheld my Light, nor buried my Talent in the Ground. 
*653 JlSKYN On Jude fiS45> 82 Not bushel the candle of 
Scripture discovery. 1882 H. M ekivale Fane it of B. II. i. 
xxiv. 105 The agricole .. thinks that he is wasting his days 
and bushelling his light out of London. 

Bu’shelage (btrjelud^). [f. as prec. + -age; 
prob. after OPT. bcisselage, boesselage a species ot 
‘droit’.] Duty payable by the bushel on mea¬ 
surable commodities. 

1818 in Todd; and in mod. Diets. 

Busheler, busheller (birjebi). U. S. local. 
[Cf. Cier. bossier Sanders f. bosseln to do odd jobs 
of repairing.] One who repairs garments for 
tailors: also called bushelman. 


1847 in Worclsier ; and in later Diet'-. 

Bu'shelful. [^e -ful.] As much ns fills a 
bushel; fg. a large quantity. 

c 1449 Pkcock Rtpr. iv. ix. 474 Worth .. a buyschel ful of 
gold. 1600 i2 J. M. in C. Praise 98 Lovers will tell 

a bushell-full of Lyes 1 1818 Scott Rob Roy\ , Nature ha> 

given him a mouthful of common sense, and the priest ha^ 
added a buriudful of learning. 1861 Temple-bar Mag. I. 188 
A bushelful of gold pieces would scarcely have sufficed. 

tBu’shet. Obs. [f. Bush sb . 1 +-et.] A small 
shrub or bush ; a small thicket. Cf. Bu.sket. 

*573 Tusskr Husb. (1878^90 So haue you good feeding, in 
hushets and lease. 1662 Ray Three ltin. 11. 1^9 Wc rode 
through a bushet, or common called Rod well Hake. 

Bush-fighter (btfjfokui . An irregular com¬ 
batant or skirmisher, accustomed to fight in the 
bush ; one who fires from among the bushes. 

1760 Wesley 7 rut. 22 Nov. (1827) III. 27 If it should 
happen, that any one of theNe silly bu>h-fighters steps out 
into the plain. 1825 Blacktv. Mag. N\ 1 L 343 Cornwallis 
and Burgoyne had been over-reached by the despicable 
bush-fighters opposed to them. 1857 Mayke Reid in 
Chamb. Jml. VII. 363 Not so much with the eye of * 
soldier, as with that of a hunter and bush-fighter. 

Bush-fighting ,hu jfoi liij), vbl. sb. Guerilla- 
warfare in me bush. Also fg. 

1760 in Wesley fritl. 22 Nov. 11827) 11 L 26 You may keep 
up. .a little bush-fighting in controversy *, you may skirmish 
awhile. 1795 Burke Regie. Peace iv, Pray let us leave this 
bush-fighting. 1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 189 Accustomed to 
bush-fighting in his own country 1837 W. Irving CVz//. 
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Bonneville (1849) 76 The very Indian allies, though accus¬ 
tomed lo bush-fighting, regarded it as .. full of frightful 
danger. 

Bxrsh-hammer. V’. S. [prob. ad. Gcr. boss- 
hammer , in same sense, f. boszett to beat.] A ma¬ 
son’s large breaking hammer, often having square 
ends cut into pyramidal points; also a hammer 
for dressing millstones, usually having detachable 
steel-bits in ihe dressing face. 

1885 Harpers Ma<p. Mar. 558/1 They took* the bush- 
hammer out.. that the ladies might see the varieties with 
five, six, eight, and ten edges, which gave the granite the 
slightly lined or ridged appearance. 

Hence Bush-hammer, v. To strike or dress with 
the bush-hammer. 

1884 Knight Diet. Meek. Supp. s.v., Rough-pointing, 
tooth-axing, bush-hammering. Ibid. Sandstone is seldom 
bush-hammered, as the stunning makes it scale. 

Btl 3 h-harrow (bu-fhaewu), sb. An agri¬ 
cultural implement for narrowing grass land or 
‘ hushing in ’ seed, consisting of a heavy frame with 
bars in which bushes are interwoven underneath. 

1770-4 A. Hunter Gcorgical Ess. < 1803) I. 372 We con¬ 
stantly employ a heavy hush-harrow to spread the dung. 
1877 Blackmore E rent a I. ix. 101 Asa bush-harrow jump* 
on the clods of the field. 

Bush-harrow, v. [from prcc.] traits. To 
use the bush-harrow upon (ground). Also absol. 

1834 Brit, Httsb. 1 . 486 After the cattle are removed, the 
land is bush-harrowed and rolled. 1839 Hr. Maktineau 
Deer brook II. xi. an A man beride his hor.se, bush-harrow¬ 
ing m a distant green field. 1862 H. Kingsley Raven shoe 
xxxiL 188 The meadows were all bush-harrowed, rolled, and 
laid up for hay. 

llencc Bu .sh-ha rrowing vbl. sb. 

1834 Bril. liusb. I. 4S1 The subsequent operation of cross 
bush-harrowing. 1866 Rogers Agrit. 4- Prices I. xxi. 540 
I he ordinary means by which our forefathers covered their 
seed was by bush-harrowing. 

Bushily birjili), adv. In a bushy manner. 

1857 G. Laurence Guy Lit*. x, She wore her hair 
bushily on each side of her small face. 

Bushiness (bu-Jmesk Bushy stale or quality. 
1730 6 in Bailev; hence in Johnson. 1790 Bewick Hist. 
Quadrupeds 11807' 2 77 Ihe bushiness of its hair. 1851 
Glenny Handbk. El. Card. 210 Bushiness and compactness 
of growth. 1875 Masson IVordsu*. «y<. 175 The bushiness 
of his IScott'sl eyebrows. 

Bushing bujig , vbl. sb . 1 [f. Bush v.l] 

1. Training on bushes (obs.\ setting with bushes. 

c 1420 Pal lad. on llusl. xt^Traiiyng, repairyng.bosshyng 

vyne clene. 1843 Carlyle Past <v Pr. 11. iii. 11872> 46 We 
hear not.-by what methods he preserved his game,whether 
by 4 bushing ’ or how. 1875 4 Stonehenge * Brit. Sports 1. 
1. 5 . § 5.7 Bushing ihe stubbles interferes with the drag-net. 

2. Growing bushy ; forming a bush. 

1597 Gerard Herbal 739 The goodly shadowc which they 
make with their thicke bushing and clymmg. 1610 Folkisg- 
ham Art of Survey 1. iii. 6 The braunching nnd bearing of 
Plants, Bushing of Shrubs. 

Bushing (bujuj', vbl. sb.- [f. Bush sb.- and 

+ -1XG l.J 

1. The operation of fitting a hole with a bush. 
Also cotter. — Bush sb.- 1 . 

1794 Rigging 4* Seamanship L 134 Bushing is letting 
through the middle of a sheave a cylindrical piece of metal, 
with a hole through its centre, to admit the pin..on which 
the sheave turns. 1839 R. S. Robinson A ’aut. Steam Eng. 
81 The brass bushing of the strap. 1864 Webster, Bushing, 
a thimble ; sometimes called a bush. 

2 . Watchmaking. See Bouciiox. 

Bushing (bn Jig), ppl. a. [f. Bush v} + 

-.] Growing or spreading like a bush. 

1608 Tourneur Rev. Traj. v. iii. That bushing-staring 
star. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury n. 89/2 Fine leaves, bushing 
and spreading over the ground. 1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 164 
The bushing alders form’d a shady scene. 

Bushless birjdes), a. Devoid of bushes. 

1830 Tennyson Ode to Mem. 96 The high field on the 
bushless Pike. 1872 W. F. Butler Gt. Lone Land xvi. 
(1875) 247 A rough and bushless plateau. 

Bushlet (bu’Jlet). rare. [f. Bush sb} + -let.] 
A diminutive or tiny bush. 

182a .Veto Monthly Mag. V. 4 Birds as they flutter from 
bushlet to tree. 

Bushling. rate, [sec -ling.] A little bush. 

156a Turner Herbal u. 64 a, Nardus celtica .. is a litle 
bushlyng. Ibid. 96 a, A bushlyng, a spanne long. 

Bushman (bu*Jman). [f. Bush sbJ 9 + Max, 
app. orig. after Du. boschjcsman applied by the 
Dutch colonists in S. Africa to the natives living 
in the * bush *; and since extended in application.] 

1 . A tribe of aborigines near the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Du. forms Bosjesmatt , Boschjcsman , 
also occur as ethnic names. 

1785 Sfarrman Voy. Cape G. Hope 1 . v. 197 There is an¬ 
other species of Hottentots, who have got the name of 
Boshees-men, from dwelling in woody or mountainous 
places. 1824 Burchbll Trav. 1 .64 For our mutual safety 
and defence..against the Bushmen. 1842 Prichard Nat. 
Hist. Man 513 Considering the Bushmen, or Bosjesmen, of 
South Africa ns the most degraded and miserable of all 
nations. 1845 Foreign Quart. Rev. XXXIV, 421 Stunted 
representatives of humanity, .under the name of Bushmen. 

2 . A dweller or traveller in the Australian ‘bush’; 
a bush-farmer ; a station-hand ; a teamster who 
carries stores to the stations. 

1852 Blackw. Mag. LXXI 1 . 522 Where the wild bushman 


eats his loathly fare. 1856 Tail's Mag. XXI 11 . 742 An ex¬ 
perienced bushman and well mounted. 1880 Chamb. Jml. 

4 Dec. 774 Crowds of Bushmen, as those who live in the 
interior are called hy their brethren of the coast 

Bu'shmanship. [f. prec., sense 2.] The 
practice of working, etc., in the bush; bush-farming. 

1880 Blacku*. Mag. Feb. 169 Bush-Life. Queensl. His in¬ 
timate knowledge of bushmanship. 

Bushment (bu*Jmcnt). Forms : 4 bussche-, 
busse-, buysche-,buche-,buchy-,4-6 busch(e)-, 
busshe-, (5 bussh-), 5-6 bushe-, 6 bus-, 5- 
bushment. [In senses 1-3, an aphetic form of 
Abushjjent, Ambushment, q. v. In some early 
quotations it is difficult to know whether abush - 
meat or a bush men l was intended. In sense 4, cf. 
Bush sb . 1 + -mext.] 

1 . ^Ambushmext 1. arch. 

1375 Barbour Bruce vm. 442 A buschement slely maid he 
thair. 1393 Gower Con/. I, 349 And of his men a great 
partie lie made in busshement abide, c 1440 Gcneryaes 11. 
5977 hi n buschement he layde his men eche on. 1485 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 133 Your pcple that shal be hydde in the 
busshement. 1553 V.rende (/. Curtius in. Dij, For fcare 
the enemyes should lye there in busshement. 159a Wyrley 
A rntorie 86 Two Gascoin Lords wane bushment make. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 .1. 54 The barbarous folk Once 
and again from bushments on us broke. 

t 2 . = Ambushment 2. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. I'roy 13014 A busshement of bold men breke 
hyrn vpun. C1465 Eng. ChronA 1856)48 In the way as he 
sholde go, lay a greet busshement of Frensshcmenne to take 
him. <21550 Christis Rirke Gr. xix, The buschment hail! 
about him brak, An bickert him with bows. 

+ 3 . A surprise parly; « Ambushment 3. Obs. 
1513 More A’/V/i. ///us 57>64/2 A bushement of the dukes 
seruantes. .began sodainely at mannes backes to erye owte 
as lowde as their throtes would gyve : King Kycharde. 
1536 Bkli.endkn Cron. Scot. 1 . 144 Galdus assemblit ane 
army., and dividit the same in divers buschementis. 1549 
Latimer Sernt. be/. Iidxv. Vi (Arb.) i87judas also when he 
came wyth busheinentes to take his maister Christe. 

4 . ‘ A thicket, a cluster of hushes’ (J. ; a mass 
of bushes. ? Obs. 

1586 J. Hooker GiraUl. Irel. 11 . 169/2 The sides are full 
of great and mightie trees vpon the sides of the hils, and full 
of bushments and vnderwoods. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World 
1. viii. § 2. 111 These our grounds would, .be covered, either 
with Wood-*, or with other offensive Thickets and Bush* 
ments. 1610 W. Sclaiek Expos. 1 Thess. i 16301 62 These 
thickets of bushment. 1762 Dunn in Phil. Trans. LII. 
466 The most distant trees and bushments. 

f b. A bushy formation (of plumage'. Obs. 

1555 Eden Decades IV. hid. lArbj 224 These byrdes .. 
hane a much greater bushement of fethers. 

Bushop e, -hopp(e, obs. ff. Bishop. 
Bush-ranger (bujirin nd^ai). [f. Blush i 9 + 
Raxgek.] An escaped convict who took refuge 
in the Australian 4 bush ’ ; a criminal living in the 
bush, and subsisting by robbery with violence. 

1817 Sydney Gazette 25 Jan., Robl>erie.s by the banditti of 
bush-rangers on Van Dienmn's I^and. 1826 Genii, Mag. 
July XCV 1 . ii. 60 '2 Van Diemen's Land papers and private 
letters are full of details of atrocities by the bush-rangers 
(escaped convicts'. 185a West Tasmania II. 130 The 
bushrangers at first were absentees [convicts] who were 
soon allured or driven to theft and violence; so early as 
1808 by systematic robbery they had excited feelings of 
alarm. 1869 Pakkman Dtscen>. Gt. West xxvii. »1875^ 389 
His little garrison of bush-rangers greeted them with a 
salute of musketry. 

Bush-ranging (bu-^r* 7 ' nd£ig\ vbl. sb. Also 
-ra ngering, [see prec.] The practice of the bush¬ 
ranger ; ihe attacking and robbing of travellers or 
settlers in the bush. Also attrib. 

183a Ht. Martiseau Homes Abr. v. 72 As long as any 
convicts were disposed to bush-ranging .. he could not for 
his part feel very secure. 1863 Guardian 23 Dec., Bush- 
ranging has obtained such a head in New South Wales, 
that the Government have offered a reward of ^2500 for the 
capture of a gang of five. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 9 Aug., 
Bushranging broils between Federal dragoons and half- 
naked guerilla-. 1852 Fraser's Mag. XLV 11 L 662 What 
has busnrangertng and the police come to? 

Bush-rope (bu j^rJup). [f. Bush J&I9.] A name 
given to certain climbing shrubs in tropical forests, 
esp. to species of Cissus or Wild Vine. 

1814(7. Rev. XI. 70 They are in many places so closely 
interwoven with rattan and bush-rope that they seem 
to be spun together. 1825 Waterton Wand. S. Amer. 
1. i. 91 A vine called the Bush-rope by the wood cutters, on 
account of its use in hauling out the heaviest timber. 1826 
Svu. Smith Whs. (1850) II. 74 The bush-rope joins tree and 
tree, so as to render the forest impervious. 

Bushwhack, v. U. S. [f. Bush + Whack v. 
to beat; prob. after Bushwhacker.] To act as 
a bushwhacker; to beat the bush ; to attack or 
kill in the manner of a bushwhacker (sense 2). 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 613 The Colonel had begun to 
make a speech, or, as he phrases it, * to bushw*hack in the 
most approved style \ 1866 J. K. Skinner A/ter Storm I. 
234 While peaceable citizens were robbed with impunity 
and government officers were bushwhacked. 1877 G. Flem¬ 
ing Mirage III. viii. 212 A good many men were missing, 
shot or bushwhacked, we did not know which. 

Bushwhacker (bu^hwaA-oj). U. S. [f. 
Bush Whacker, one who ‘whacks' or beats. 
(Cf. also Du. bosch^vachter, forest-keeper.)] 
lit . One who whacks or beats bushes ; hence, 

1 . One accustomed to beat about or make his way 


BUSILY. 

through bushes; a backwoodsman, a bush - 
ranger. 

1809 W. Irving Knickerb. vt. v. (1849) 34 2 They were gal- 
lant bush-wbackers and hunters of racoons by moon-light. 

2 . Applied in the American Civil War to irregular 
combatants who took to the woods, and were 
variously regarded as patriot guerillas, or as bush¬ 
rangers and banditti; a bush-fighter. 

1862 Moan. Mag. June 141 Of banditti, or bush-whackers 
..we say nothing. 1866 J. E. Skinner A/terStortn 1. 240 
Neither bushwhackers or slaves were seen in the streets. 

3 . A scythe or other implement used to cut away 
brushwood. 

1858 J. Dow Semt. I. (Bartlett) The victim soon destined 
to fall before the keen-edged bush-whacker of Time. 1870 
Emerson Soc. 4* Solit. iv. 81 He is a graduate of the pluugn, 
and the stub-hoe, and the bushwhacker. 

Hence Bushwhackerism. 

1883 American VI. 356 The ‘ border, ruffianism 4 and the 
4 bushwhackcrism ’ which disgraced Missouri. 
Bushwhacking (bu fihw^kig), vbl. sb. l/.S. 

1 . Making one’s way through bushes; esp. the 
pulling of a boat by means of the bushes along 
the margin of a stream. 

1826 T. Flint Recolt. Miss. Valley 86 A process, which, in 
the technics of the boatmen lof the Mississippi] is called 
bush-whacking. 1828 — Hist. <y Geog. Miss. Valley (Bartlet l) 
The propelling power of the keel-boat is by oars, sails, set¬ 
ting-poles, the cordelle, and. .bush-whacking, or pulling up 
by the bushes. 

2 . The making of the woods a basis of operations 
for fighting or deeds of violence ; bush-fighting.. 

1864 Daily Tel. 23 Aug. An unimportant bushwhacking 
foray. 1880 Stribneds Monthly XXL Dec. 301 Forbes 
underwent four months of bushwhacking with the Carlists. 

Bu’shwha eking, ppl. a. Thai bushwhacks. 

1883 American VI. 92 The scouting, bushwhacking 
I’nionist, Fortner. 

Bushy (btrji), a. [f. Bush j£.i + -y.] 

1. Abounding in bushes ; overgrown with shrubs 
or underwood. 

130s Wyclie Isa. vii. 19 In alle btisshi places. 1552 
Huloet, Busshy places, Vespices. 1575 'Iurberv. Bk. 
Venerie Pref. Seruants such as beat the bushie woods 
To make their masters sport. 1641 Milton Ch. Disc ip. \. 
11851) 32 They seek the dark, the bushie. the tangled For¬ 
rest. 1725 Dk Foe Voy. round World 1840) 305 The 
country being, .something more bushy, and here and there 
a few trees. *885 Manch. Examiner 15 May 5/2 The enemy 
still occupied the bushy ravine running down to the river. 

2 . Growing like a bush ; shrub-like. 

1567 Maplkt C,r. Forest 44 Fumitorie. .is a bushie or 
shrublike Herbe, like to Corennder. 1579 Spenser Sheph. 
Cal. Dec. 2 All in the shadowe of a bnshye brere. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 696 Each odorous bushie shrub. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe <1840) !. iii. 54 A thick bushy tree like a fir. 
1814 Wordsw. White Doe 0/Ryl. 1. 96 The .spread Of the 
elder's bushy head. 1861 Pratt Floiwr. PL IV. m. 

3 . Of hair : Growing thick like a bush. 

1611 Bible Songo/Sol. v, 11 His locks are bushy, a 1613 
J. Dennys in Arb. Gamer I. 150 Some lusty horse.. 
Whose bushy tail upon the ground doth track. 1652 Gaule 
Magastrom. 305 A bushy head of haire. 1843 Carlyle 
Past Cf Pr. 11. x. (1872' 78 A inau with eminent nose, bushy 
brows and clear-flashing eyes. 1873 Black Pr. Thule L 1 
The gusts of wind that blew about his bushy grey beard. 

f b. Of persons: With long thick hair; also 
quasi- j/l Obs. 

1615 P. Small Mads May in Farr's S. P. (1848' 331 Time 
still describ'd in poets thus we finde, Bushy before, but very 
bald behinde. 1650 Bulwek Anthrvpomet.u. 56 lie does 
that which is ridiculous .. who is .. a Bushie among those 
who are Poled. 

4 . Puffed out like a bush. 

1756 Nugent Gr. Tour, Germany II. 298 They wear 
pointer! hats, and monstrous bushy ruffs. 183a Frasers 
Mag. VI. 386 AIL .had taken more stuff than necessary for 
their clothes..It is as if the women could not be bushy 
enough, the men not puffy enough, to please themselves, 
f 5 . Dwelling among the bushes, rare. 

1563 T. Howell Arb. Amitie (1870).SiThe Nightingal.. 
gettes the peerlesse prayse, The busnie oirdes among. 

6 . Comb as bushy-whiskered, -wigged. adjs. 

1832 Carlyle in Fraser's Mag. V. 402 Old sedentary 
hushy-wigged Cave. 1837 — Fr. Rez\ (1871) II 1. ix. 40 
Impassioned bushy-whiskered youth threatening suicide. 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., A man who is poor is said 
to be ‘at Bushy park \ or 1 in the park *. [Cf. Bushed.I 

Bushylle, obs. form of Bushel. 

Busied (bi zid),///. a. For forms see Busy v. 
[f. Busy* v. + -ep.] Attentively occupied, engaged, 
actively employed. (The attrib. use is rare ; for 
the use as predicate see Busy v. \ c.) 

1611 Florio, AJfacendato, busied, full of affaires. 1650 
I.and-Mark betivixt Prince Cf People 2 Our ..too much 
busied forefathers. 1669 WooDHEAO.i7. Teresa it. vii. 55 That 
the busied Monk was tempted but with one Devil. 

Busily (brzili), culv. Forms; 3 busiliohe, 
(sup. bisilukest), 3-5 bisillche,4 bysely, bysily, 
bisili, bisyly, besaly, besiliche, (comp, bisi- 
loker), 4-5 bysyly, bisily, besily, 4 6 besyly, 
4-7 besely, 5 besele, besselyche, bysiliehe, 
bysylyche, (comp, besilier),6 bisilye, buisyly(e, 
busely(e, busilie, 4, 6- busily, [f. Busy a + 
-LY*] 

f 1 . With fixed attention ; carefully, heedfully ; 
attentively, intently; with attention to details; 
particularly, minutely, ‘ curiously \ Obs. 
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c 1*05 Lay. 4473 His. cmhtex .. laicn bi J>an brimmc and 
bisilichen [e 1275 busiliche] hit wisten. ?<i 1300 Cato Major 
iv. 35 Let not o Bok bisiliche Beo lernynge cuer-more. 
C1325 E. E. AUit. P. B. 1446 ^Vyth besten blod busily 
anoynted. 1382 Wycup Matt. ii. 7, 8 Than Herode, bisily 
Jernyde of hem the tyme of the sterrc..And hc..saide, Go 
?ee, and axe see bisily of the chyld. c 1386 Cualckr Man 
of Lmors T. 997 He loked hesily Upon the child. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg.Ciy/2 He demanded more besilier after 
hyin. a 1520 Myrr. Our Ladyc 225 How besely she was to 
kepe her tongue. 1577 tr. Buttinger’s Decades \ 1592) 344 It 
is in the 3. of Kings, very busily set downe. 
t b. Anxiously, solicitously. Obs. 

c 1400 in Pol. Rcl. <5- L. Poems (1866)234 Here we line 
bisiliche wit strong sorwe & care. 

t 2 . Earnestly, fervently, eagerly, importunately. 

C1340 Cursor M. 17719 (Trin.) Bisill to god preyonde, 
11375 Bay^Folks Mass-Bk. B. 14 We blesse he bisyly. 
<1460 Toivncley Myst. 26 Pray for me beselc. 1534 Lt>. 
Berners Gold. Bk.M. Aurel. (1546) Bbij, My wife..busily 
praied me to kepe it. 1621 Bolton Slat. Ircl. (11 Etiz.) 
316 Dcmiot Mac Morche .. went.. to the said king Henry, 
and him besely besought of succour. 

3 . So as to be fully occupied ; diligently, indus¬ 
triously, assiduously, energetically. 

1340 Hampolk Pr. Const. 1067 About world kshe thynges 
hai here travaile Ful bysily. 1447-8 J. Siiillingford Lett. 
(1871’ 3 Have full bisily laljored to make an answere to the 
articulys. 1508 Fisher IVks. 1. (E. E. T.) 58 He shonlde 
haue resysted. .more besyly, 1596 Shaks. i lfen. I /v. v. 
38 Northumberland, and the Prelate Seroope. .are busily in 
Armes. 1736 Butler Anal. vii. 142 This little scene of 
human life, in which we are so busily engaged. 1798 
Southey To Spider , Busily our needful food to win, We 
work. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, x, The old Lapp nurse sat.. 
sewing busily. 

b. Actively, briskly. 

1513 Bradshaw.?/. IVerburge <1848) 1 Byrdes besely syng- 
ynge. 1843 Carlvle Past «y Pr. 11. >11.(1872)65 St. Kd* 
mundsbury is a busily fermenting place, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. 1. § 11. 72 The stars, .twinkled busily. 

Business hi’znes). Forms : t North, bisis- 
nis, 3 biseues, 3-4 bisines, 4 bisy-, bysi-, bis- 
synes, bissinesse, 4-5 besines(se, besenes, 
bisy-, bysynesse, 4-6 besynes(se, bysy-, busy- 
nos, 4-7 busynesse, 5 besiness, bessynes, 
byse-, bisinesse, 6 besyness, busenes's, buysi- 
nes, 6-7 busines, -nesse, (7 buis’ness, busy- 
nese), 7- business. [OE. (North.) bisignis, f. 
Busy or stem of Busy v. ; see -ness. Shortened 
to a dissyllable, since it ceased to be a noun of 
state. The plural businesses (formerly also busi¬ 
ness) is used only in a few senses, chiefly 14, 15.] 
I. State or quality of being busy. (Cf. the adj.) 

(These senses are all obs., but some of them occur a* 
nonce-words with special spelling Busyness, and trisyllabic 
pronunciation.) 

+ 1 . a. The state of being busily engaged in any¬ 
thing. b. Industry, diligence. Obs. 

C1350 Cursor M. 28748 *Cott. Galba MS.) Fasting ami 
gude bisines Gcrs a man fle lustes of fless, c 1380 Wvclik 
Wks. (1880) 60 Cristis bysynesse in prechyngc. t 1440 
Promp. Part'. 37 Bysynesse, assidui/as, diltgencia. 1549 
Compl. Scot. 2 Distitute of.. al verteus bysyitcs of body 
ande saul. 1611 Bible Row. xii. 11 Not slouthfull in busi- 
lies 11881 Ret*. Vers. in diligence not slothful). 1696 Stil- 
lingfl. 12 Serin, vtn. 349 Apprehensive, .not so much from 
the business of our enemies. ^1713 in Guardian No. 35 
§ i2. Behold the raptures which a writer knows.. Behold his 
business while he works the mine. 

f 2 . Activity, hriskness. Obs. 

l 4»3 J*S. I. KinsfsQ. civ, The lytill squerell, full of besy- 
nesse. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Couutr. Farm 681 The 
businesse of his [a dog's) taile. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <y 
Sclv . 11 The bulkiness of the world, the business of motion. 

+ 3 . Mischievous or impertinent activity, officious¬ 
ness. Obs. 

1466 Paston Lett. No. 543 II. 263 Al by her awne bessynes 
of her tonge. 1528 More Dial, fferesyes tu. Wks. 212/1 
Faccious wayes full of busynes. 1580 Sidney A readia 315 
O noble sisters .. now you be gone what is left in that sex, 
but babling and businesse? 

14 . Eagerness, earnestness, importunity. Obs. 

la 1300 Cato Major 11. xvii, Envye wij> gret bisinesse Bco* 
benk be forte fleo. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. mi. 
In trod., Males secheb females with hesi nesse. c 1400 Lay - 
Folks Mass-Bk. App. iii. 122 porou} besynesse of preyers. 
*543 Prytner ibid. 8<? Make me according to my busynes 
Partaker of thy. .glory endles. 

+ 5 . Anxiety, solicitude, care ; distress, uneasi¬ 
ness. (The earliest died sense.) Obs. 

.< 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt., Table Contents xx, Ne bisig- 
nisse mettes & woedcs hxbende 11 -at. nee solicit udinem 
esex el vesti*.habeudam\. a 1300 Cursor M. 14105 * Martha, 
Martha’. / In mikcl bisenes ert bou’. 138a Wvclik Ezek. 
xil 19 Thci shulen cete her breed in hisynes [soliciiudine]. 
1475 Bk. XohUsse 3 Pot away thoughtc and gret pensifnes 
..and besincsse. 1526 TisnALE Gal. v. 17 From hence 
forth, let no man put me to busynes [so in Coverdalk, 
Cranmer, Geneva], . 1577 St. Augustine's Man. (ed. Long¬ 
man) 90 Leave of thine own businesses.. and withdrawe thy 
selfe from thy troublesome thoughtes. 

f 0 . Care, attention, observance. Obs. 

138a Wvclif Flee lus. xli. 15 Haue thou bisynesse leu raw 
habe\ of a good name. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v 
xxxvi. (1455) 148 The herte hyghte cor. .of eura besynesse, 
for thcrin is all besynesse and cause of witte and 6f know- 
inge. 1503 4 Act 19 Hen. VI /, xx.xii. § 5 'i’akyng uppon 
theyin the charge and besynes for the assessyng of the seid 
somme. 1540 Myrde Fives htstr. Chr. Worn. {1592) CCij, 
All these busines, & keeping of the corce. 

f 7 . Trouble, difficulty; ado. Cf. Busy a. 3. Obs. 


c 1374 Chaucer A net. 4 Arc. 102 Ful ntycliell besyucs»e 
had he or bat he myght his lady wynne. 1387 1 reyisa 
Hipien Rolls Ser. 111 . 449 [He] aleyde his =>orwe unnebe 
w»b grete besynesse. 1528 Tindall Obedience Chr. Man 
Wks. I.310 What business had he to pacify his children. 
a 1509 R, Bodeniiam in Arb. Garner 1 . 34, 1 had no 
small business to cause my mariners to venture. 1693 Locke 
Edue.% 157 His learning to read should be made as little 
Trouble or Business to him as might be. 

+ b. Ado, disturbance, commotion. Obs. 

1494 Kasyan vn. 684 For whose goodes was besynesse by- 
twen the Kynges amner and the sheryfle. 1514 L11. Mount - 
joy in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1 . 1. o He feared that if they had 
not their pardons in likewise, tney would either make busi¬ 
ness or they would avoid. 1526 Tisdale Matt, xxvii. 24 
When Pilate sawe .. that moare buscncs )i6u a tumuli] 
was made. 1560 Daus Slcidauc's Comm. 343 a, One of the 
Sergeaunts .. made a busines with him as though he would 
hauccaried him to pryson. 1570 87 1 Iolinsiied.Vc. Chron. 

11806) no Argadus sent foorth .. with a pow er to appease 
that businesse. 

+ 8. Diligent labour, exertion, pains. Phrases. 
To do {one's) business , give business', to take pains, 
do one’s endeavour L. dare operam . 

1340 Hamfole Pr.Consc. 106S Wald pai do half swiJk 
bysines About goddesof hcven. c 1380 Wyui.ii fVks. (1880) 
373 He wol bat b a > ^tne bissynes to b«-' londe. 1 1400 
Maundev. xxiii. 251 ’i hei..alle weys don here besynes, to 
deslroyen hire cueniyes. 1422 E. E. Wills nZSz' 51 ' 1 'hey 
will do her lxjsynesse to ftilfyll goddes will. 11509 Hawks 
Past. Pleas, xiv. xiv, In vayne they spende their besynes. ) 
t II. 9. A company of flies, also of ferrets. Obs. 
c 1470 Horsy ShepCy \ G. 11822' 51 A besynes of flyes. i486 
Bk. St. Albans fvi a, A Besynes of ferettis. 

III. That about which one is busy. 

+ 10. The object of anxiety or serious effort; a 
serious purpose or aim. Obs. 

e 139a Chaucer Compl. Venus 20 Me lo serue is al his 
besynesse. 1413 Lydg. Pylgr. Smote 111. iii. < 1483) 51 AIlc 
youre study ana besinesse bath lien to defame tho that were 
better than ye. ? c 1530 Pro r«. // otcsolde-k,pyng i 11 Pol. Rcl. 

<y L. Poems 11866* 29 Pcysc wisely the besynes & the pur- 
|>ose of them wich ammynyster thy goodes. 

11. A task appointed or undertaken; a person's 
official duty, part or province; function,occupation. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1719 Bad hire scruauntis don 
hire besynesse. a 1533 Ln. Berners Hnon Iviii. 199 It lie- 
hooeth vs shortcly to determyne oore besynes. .1 shall shew 
you what is best for v> ii to do. 1611 Bible Gen. xx.xix. 11 
Joseph went in tu the house, to doc his busines. 1642 
Fuller Holy .y Pro/. St. 1. x. 25 ' 1 ‘hough going abroad 
sometimes about her businesse. She never makes it her 
businesse to go abroad, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 95 
i-ove’s Business is to love, ami to enjoy. 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 18 n Because a Thing is every Body’s Business, 
it is no Body’s Business. 1802 Mar. K.ijgkworth Mor. T. 

11816) L xvii. 141 It is our business to keep the room aired 
and swept. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 185 The great business 
of the sea is. .eating away the margin of the coast. 

b. That on which one is engaged, or with which 
one is concerned, at the time; often spec, the 
errand on which one comes. 

1596 Shaks. 7 'am. Shr. in. ii. 193 If you knew my 
businesse, You would intreat me rather goe then stay. 1684 
Bunyan Pilgr. ii. 72 What is your business here so late to 
Night? 1697 Duyden Virg. Georg, tv. 644 What Buis’ness 
brought thee to my dark abode? 1740 J. Clarke Edtu . 
Youth (ed. 3' 15 IIis Business will have no Difficulty in it. 
Mod. 1 asked him his business. What business brings you 
here ? 

12. A person’s official or professional duties as a 
whole ; stated occupation, profession, or trade. 

1477 Karl Rivers Pietes 1 Caxton) 106 He that wele & 
dyltgently vnderstondith to his bysenesse. 1549 Laiimer 
Serm. on the P long hers 1 Arb.) 29 I.ette euerie man do his 
cnvne busines, and folow his callyng. 1694 R. L’Lstkange 
Fables ccclxv. (cd. 6' 385 They make Fooling their Business 
and their Livelihood. 1732 Law Serious C. ii. (ed. 2) 19 
His everyday business, will be a course of wise and reason¬ 
able actions. 1745 Chestkrf. Lett. Lc. 278 To apply your¬ 
self seriously to your business. 1882 Beecher in Homiletic 
Monthly (N. ] '.1 Apr. 381 One whose business it is to preach. 

+ b. Official or public engagements generally, 
active life. Obs. See also Man of business: 22 a. 

1750 ChksterF. Lett. 111 . ccxxiv. 15 Your German . .will 
l>e of great use to you when you con.e into business. 1779 
Johnson Pope Wks. IV. 6 Sir William Trumbal, w ho had 
been, .secretary of slate, when he retired from business, 
fixed his residence in the neighbourhood of Binfieltl. 

13. In general sense: Action which occupies time, 
demands attention and labour; esp. serious occupa¬ 
tion, work, as opposed to pleasure or recreation. 

t 1400 A/ot. Loll . 3 Hatyng to be cnpliwd wi)? seculer 
bisines. 1532 More Con/nt. Tiiuiale Wks. 826/1 Oc¬ 
cupied in honorable businesse. 1600 C. Percy in Shaks. 

C. Praise 38 Pest red with contrie businesse. 1653 Walton 
Angler Ep. Ded. 3 To give^ rest to your mind, and devest 
your self of your more serious business. 1796 Souuiky 
Oecas. Pieces v, The business of the day is done. 1857 
IIeavysege 5rt«/(i869) 141 Business still should alternate 
with pleasure. 

+ b. Work done by beasts. Obs. rare. 

1737 H. Bracken Farriery hupr. (1756) 11 . v. 104 A Horse 
which eats only a moderate Quantity of Food, will do as 
much Business, .[as] one that eats continually. 

c. Phrases. To mean business : to be in earnest 
golloqi). On business : with an errand or purpose 
relating to business. 

1857 Hughes Tom Proton 1. ix, 1 tells.’ec 1 means busi¬ 
ness, and you’d better keep on your own side. Mod. No 
admittance except on business. 

d. A persons business : work to be done or 


matters to be attended to in his service or on his 
behalf. To do [a person's) business: to ‘do for’, 
ruin, or kill him. 

*535 Covkroalk 2 Mace. xv. 5 To perfourme the kyngc> 
busynesse. 1611 Bible Luke ii. 49 Wist ye not that 1 must 
be about my Father’s business? 1667 Preys Diary 16 
Nov., Lord Yaughan, that is so great against the Chancellor 
.. was heard to swear he would do my Lord Clarendon’s 
business. 1694 Lit 1 REM. Brie/ Rcl. 11857) III. 349 They 
would now doe the queens businesse, if she were not im¬ 
mortal]. 

14. With plural.) A pursuit or occupation de¬ 
manding time and attention ; a serious employ¬ 
ment as distinguished from a pastime. 

e 1400 Apol. Loll. 77 Now al moa is no worldly bysiues 
hat mini.stres of b e auter are not inplied in. 1458 MS. 0/ 
Christ’s llosp. Abingdon in Pom. Archil. 111 . 41 Another 
blissed besines is brigges to make. 1535 Cm krdai.k 2 Tim. 
ii. 4 No man that warrelh tangleth him selfe with worldly 
busynesses. 1727 De Foe Eng Tradesm. v. 11841 I. 33 
Trade ought to be followed as one of the great businesses 
of life. 1853 A. J. Morris Relig. g Business, Title-page, 
Wherever religion is a business, there will business be a 
religion. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 11 . 54. 

b. spec A particular occupation ; a trade or 
profession. 

1827 Carla u: Transl. 118741 217, I wished to be a fishcc- 
man, and tried that business for a time. 1852 M' Clllocii 
Taxation I. ii. <ed. 2* 74 Taxes on the profits of particular 
businesses. 1856 Kroude Hist. Eng. 1858) !. i. 51 Not al- 
I lowing any man to work at a business for which he was onfit 
1878 JrvoNs Printer Pol. Earn. 58 A good butcher makes 
high wages, because his business is a greasy one, besides 
being thought to be cruel. Mod. Which of these businesses 
is to be preferred V 

15. A particular matter demanding attention ; 
a piece of work, a job. (The plur. is now unusual.) 

, *557 Nokih Gueuara's Diall Pr. (1582) 424 b, The con- 
tinoall buysines they haue do vex them. 1590 Shaks. Mids. 
X. tu. i. 30s We may effect this businesse, yet ere day. 1595 
— John iv. iii. 15S A thou-aml businesses arc briefe in 
hand. 1611 Bible 1 're/. 11 In a businesse of moment a 
man feareth not the blame of conuenient slacknesse. 1647 
\V. Brow ne Pote.r. 1. 66 During all these great businesse. 
1718 Poke Iliad xtx. 152 What I act, survey. And leant 
from thence the business of the day. 1851 Carlyle Ster¬ 
ling 11. vi. 187.il 139 On these businesses ..he was often 
running up to Lond«>». 1881 Daily Tel. 27 Dec., Attention 

was paid to the business of the evening. 

b. Klliptically for: A difficult matter ( colloq .). 

1843 Carlyle Past 4- Pr. n. xii. (18721 00 If he had known 

what a business it was to govern the Ab 1 >ey. 

c. To do one's business : * to case oneself*. 

1645 S<ur. Decretal 5 Have a .. care .. that ..no birds 
build, chatter, or do their businesse, or sing there. 

10. A matter that concerns or relates to a par¬ 
ticular person or thing; const. oj\ or genitive case. 

1525 I,D. Berners Froiss. 11 . xxi. 4* It is Ionge now sith 
I made any nieucion of the busynesses of farre countreis. 
1536 Tisdale Phil. 12, That my luisynes [ra xaf f^<]is 
haj)pened unto the grelter furtherynge off the gospell. 
1875 Jowltt Plato ed. 2 \'. 32 Yirtue is the business of tlie 
legislator. 

b. Concern, the fact of being concerned '/lb. 

*759 Johnson Rasselas x \ix. 11787 * 85 My business is w ith 

man. 1837 Carlyle Fr Ri-v. <1871 11 . t. i 4 Madame, your 
business is with the children. 

c. colloq. A matter with which one has the right 
to meddle. Also, Justifying motive or right of 
action or interference, 4 anything to do* («•////). 
Almost always with negative expressed or implied. 
Const, usually ndlh, or infinitive. 

4-1690 R. L’ Entrance <J.», What business has a tortoise 
among the clouds? 1761 Sheridan Mem. Miss Sidney 
Bidulph 11 . 308 She has no business to go jmo her ow n 
lonely house again *, it would be enough to kill her. 1849 
Hu skin Sev. Lamps iv. § 13. 105 Such kind of architecture 
has no business with rich ornament. 01859 Kingsley 
Misc. 11 . 311 That is no business of ours. 1878 H. Smart 
Play or Pay ix. <ed. 3) 177 A Captain of Dragoons has no 
business with a wife; hut then we’re always doing what 
we’ve no business to do. 

d. To mind one's <nvn business', to attend lo 
one’s own affairs, to refrain from meddling with 
what does not concern one. Now colloq. 

1625 Bacon. Envy, Ess. Arb.' 512 Neither can he, that 
mindeth but his own Businesse, finde much matter for 
F.nvy. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 16 ? 7, I .. have nothing 
to do but to mind my ow n Business. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones 11836) I. 1. ii. 77, 1 must desire all those critics to 
mind their own business?' 1882 Busan t All Sorts 40 4 Mind 
your own business,’ growled his uncle. 

e. To go about one's business : to go and attend 
to one’s own affairs, to go away; in imperative used 
as a formula of impatient dismissal. So To send 
about one's business : to dismiss unceremoniously, 
to 1 send packing’. 

1687 Magd. Coll. 4 Jus. U (<).\f. Hist. Soc.) 210 lie was 
a pert .. mar*.. and .. might go about his business. 170a 
Loml. Gaz . No. 3801/6 They advised him to go about his 
business. 171a ArbuthNot John Bull 70 Shall I leave all 
this matter to thy management .. and go about my busi¬ 
ness? 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvi. v. (1840) 236/2 Go 
about your business, I hate the sight of you. 1768 Black- 
stonf. Comm. HI. 423 The basha .. sends them about their 
business. 1878 Jevons Print. Pol. Eton. 62 He would .. 
be told to go about his business. 

+17. A subject or topic of consideration or 
discussion; the subject of a book, etc. Obs. 
(common in 17 th c.) 

1622 Si’Arrow Bk. Com. Prayer (16611 128 This Sunday 
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.. the Kpistle and Gospel treat about the same businesse, 
the birth of Christ. 1640-4 * n Rushw. Hist. Coll. at. (1602) 

J. 42 When a Business was begun and in debate. 1652 
Proc. Parliament No. 133. 2073 Resolved .. That.. the 
House doc only take into consideration publique businesses, 
and no private businesses. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
(1701)379/.* The Pythagoreans .. were studiously addicted 
to the business of Numbers. 1699 Bentlev Pkat. 480 The 
very Matter and Business of the Letters sufficiently dis- 
covers them to be an Imposture. 

18. vaguely, An affair, concern, matter. (Now 
usually indicating some degree of contempt or im¬ 
patience, esp. when preceded by a sb. in attrib. 
relation.) Frequent in colloquial phrases like 4 a 
bad business*, 4 a queer business \ 

1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. i. 24 We would spend lan houre] in 
some words vpon that Businesse. 1658 9 Knight lev in 
Burton Diary (,18281 IV. 75 Their officer expostulated the 
business with me. 1675 Traherne Chr. Lthics xxvii. 433 
It is a poor business for a man to be secure that has nothing 
to lose. 1706 Lond.Gaz. No. 4012/1 A Business has lately 
happened which may .. engage us in new Disputes. 1805 
Med. Jrnl. XIV'. 334 The vaccinator should .. see his 
patient at least four times during the progress of the busi¬ 
ness. 1813 Southey Kelson II. 177 'I his boat business .. 
might be part of a great plan of invasion. 1863 Geo. Khot 
Pamela 1. iii. (1880' I. 4a 1868 H. Kingsley Stic ate o/S. 
III. v. 73, I am getting so sick of the whole business. 

+ b. Affectedly used for an 4 affair of honour*, a 
duel. Obs. 

a 1637 B. Jonson Masque of Merc. Wks. V. 43* > Tor 

that’s the word of tincture, the business. Let me alone 
with the business. I will carry the business. I do under¬ 
stand the business. 1 do find an affront in the business. 

c. colloq. Used with intentional indefinitencss 
of material objects. (Cf. affair, concern.) 

1654 Evelyn Diary iChandos' 228 Sir jThos. Fowler's 
aviarie ..is a poor bu sin esse. 1697 tr. Ctess D'A uuoys 

* 1706' 231 Some Pastry business, which burns the 
Mouth, it is so excessively peppered. 1847 L. Hunt Men, 
Wow. If Bits. 1 . t. 10 A business of screws ami iron wheels. 
10. Dealings, intercourse {with), arch. 

1611 Bible Judges xviii. 7 They .. had no businesse with 
any man. 1843 Carlyle Pasty Pr. iv. vi. (1872) 245 What 
a shallow delusion is this.. That any man., can keep 
himself apart from men, have ‘ no business' with them, 
except a cash-account 4 business \ 

f b. Euphemism for ‘sexual intercourse*. Obs . 
1630 Taylor <N. , Lais of Corinth, ask'd Demosthenes 
One hundred crow lies for one nights businesse. 1654 Wits 
Pei real ions iN.\ lie does no business of thy wives, not lie, 
He docs thy business iCoraeiuc for thee. 

20. Theat . Action as distinguished fiom dia¬ 
logue. (Formerly used more widely.) 

1671 Villiers il)k. Buckhm.) Rehearsal ill. it. (Arb.)83, 

* I see here is a great deal of Plot, Mr. Bayes.' Bayes. * Yes, 
now it begins to break ; but we shall have a world of more 
business anon.' 1779 Sheridan Critic 11. ii, The carpenters 
say, that unless there is some business put in here -. they 
shan't have time to dear away the fort. 1833 Lamb Elia 
(i86o> 264 lie carried the same rigid exclusiveness of atten¬ 
tion to the stage business, i860 Cortih. Mag. II. 749 They 
give the literary composition the almost contemptuous title 
of ‘words', while they dignify the movements of the actors 
with the name of * business’. 

21. spec . (from 13 and 19 ): Trade, commercial 
transactions or engagements. 

1727 De Foe Eng. Tradesm. iv. (1841* 1 . 30 'Flic mer¬ 
chants' exchange, where they manage, negotiate, and fre¬ 
quently indeed beget business with one another, /bid. If 
they do not get money, they gain knowledge in business. 
1823 Lamb Elia i860' 3 To open a book of business, or bill 
of lading. 1863 Burton Bk-hunier 1 . 84 [People! who 
wanted to do a stroke of business with some old volume. 
1884 Times (weekly ed.) 12 Sept. 7/3 They arc evidently 
doing a very brisk business. 

fig. 1847 De Quncey Secret Soc. Wks. VI. 256 It has 
done business as a swindle through thirty generations. Ibid. 
258 The goddess and her establishment of hoaxers at 
Elcusis did a vast ‘stroke of business’ for more than six 
centuries. 

b. Place of business', usually in spec, sense, a 
shop, office, warehouse, commercial establishment; 
so also House of business, b. Hours of business , 
business hours : the hours in Ihe day during which 
commercial or other business is transacted. 

22. Man of business. + a. One engaged in 
public affairs {obs.). b. One engaged in mercan¬ 
tile transactions, c. A man of business-like 
habits, one skilled in business, d. The profes¬ 
sional agent who transacts a person’s legal busi¬ 
ness, an attorney. 

1670 Burnet Let. to Brisbane, 1 am .. resolved never to 
have anything to do more with men of business particularly 
with any in opposition to the Court. *712 Steele S/ect, 
No. 466 ? 3, 1 am a Man of Business, and obliged to be 
much abroad. 1727 De Foe Eng. Tradesm. iv. <184 *) 1 30 
Men of business are companions for men of business. 1752 
Hume Ess. $ Treat. (17771 1 . 113 note, Pericles, a man of 
business, & a mail of sense. 1787 * Gambado’ 4 H. Bunhury) 
Acad. Horscm.K 1809) 30 By a man of business is not meant 
a I/Ord ol the Treasury, or a Commissioner of Accounts, 
but what is called on the road, a rider, a hag.man, or bagstcr. 
1857 Buckle Civil is. I. xi. 629 If we were all men of busi¬ 
ness our mental pleasures would be abridged. 1861 Ramsay 
Pcmitt. vi. (ed. 18)232 In Scotland it is usual to term the 
law.agent or man of business of any party his ‘doer’. 

23. A commercial enterprise regarded as a 
4 going concern*; a commercial establishment with 
all its ‘trade*, liabilities, etc. 

Mod. (Heading of Advt. column) Businesses, etc., to be 
disposed of. 


24 . allrib. and in Comb., as business habits , hours, 
house, letter, life, transaction , etc.; also, busi¬ 
ness-card, a card of a tradesman, manufacturer, 
commercial traveller, etc., with his address and 
various particulars as to the nature of his business, 
used for advertising purposes; business end (used 
humorously, see quot.) ; business-looking a , 
having an appearance suggestive of business; 
business man — man of business ; see 22 b, c. 

1865 Dickens Mat. Tr. I. 3i7(lloppc> Bland .strangers 
with 'business-cards meeting the servants in the streets. 
1878 Holbrook Hyg. Brain 56 The ‘business end of a 
carpet-tack. 1881 Daily Tel. 31 Jan., What arc they to 
do after ’'business hours? 1839 Dickens Kick. Kick . 11, A 
business-looking table, and several busincss-louking people. 
1878 iV. Amer.'Pev. CXXVU. 109 The mass of ‘business 
men. 1840 Carlyle Heroes t. 36 Snorro. .almost in a brief 
'business style, writes down, etc. 1871 Markby Eleiu. Laxv 
(1874’ §472 Nearly all 'business transactions have reference 
.. to tlie ownership of property. 1862 Burton Bk-hunter 

1.38 Persons who might take a purely'business view of 
such transactions, 1850 Clough Digsychus 11. i. 49 Mens 
‘business-wits the only sane things. 

Bu’sinessless, a. noncc-wd. Without business. 
1881 Argosy XXXI. 375 His ‘ Hegira' from the busincss- 
less chambers to which he objected. 

Bu’siness-like, a. Of persons and things : 
Suitable for business, befitting business; apt for 
business, practical, methodical, systematic, lienee 
Bu sinessli ke-ness. 

1791 Burke Carr. (tS-u HI- 349 They are steady, sen¬ 
sible, and have business-like heads. 1804 G. Ruse Diarhs 
(1860) 11 . 157 llis Lordship .. had hardly ever anything 
businesslike to say. 1875 Siubbs Const. Ilist. I. ii. 18 In¬ 
veterate ami business-like gamblers, _ 1886 Pall Malt Bndg. 

8 July 28,2 The essence of businesslikeness. 

Busk btfsk), sbO Also 6-7 buske. [a. 1 ‘. 
busi, of uncertain origin. Sehcler regards it as 
a doublet of F. hois wood:—late L. boscum see 
Bu.sli sb. 1 ; cf. the related F. bttehe , OK. b use he 
fern., splinter of wood, in Fr, as in Kng. the word 
was formerly sometimes used for the whole corset, 
and Little considers it cognate with It. busto (sec 
Bust) ; but this is unsatisfactory with regard to 
both sense ami form.] 

A strip of wood, whalebone, steel, or other ligid 
material passed down the front of a corset, and 
used to stiffen and support it. Formerly and still 
dial, applied also to the whole corset. 

1592 Warner Alb. Eug. \ it. xxxvi. 175 Her face was Maski 
.. her bodie pent with bu-ke. 1611 Cotgr., Bite, a buske, 
plated bodie, or oilier quilted thing, worne to make, or 
keepe, the bodie .straight. 1688 K. Holme Armoury in. 
94/2 Busk .. is a strong pcecc of Wo-od, or Whalebone 
thrust down the middle of the Stomacker. 1755 Mrs. C. 
Clarke AutoHag. 08271 64 The want of which latter in- 
siruineiil of death la dagger) I ome saw supplied with a 
lady's busk ; who had just presence of jnind sufficient to 
draw it from her stays. 1786 Misc. Ess. in Ann. Peg. 125/2 
Whale bone and bu>ks, which martyr European girls, they 
know not. 1824 Craven Dial. 15, I lost my hollin busk, 
finely flower'd. 1862 M whew Crim. Prisons 40 Bundles 
of wooden busks, and little bits of whalebone. 

Hence f Busk-point. ‘The lacc, with its tag, 
which secured the end of the busk’ (Xarcs . Obs. 

*599 Mars ion Sc. / illanie ti. viii. 213, 1 saw him court 
his Mistresse looking-glasse, Worship a biisk-pqinl. 1612 
Chapman Widdowes T. Plays 1873 111-43 Certaine morall 
disguise* of coinessc. .ye borrow of art to couer your buske 
mints, a 1667 Wither Passion of Lore, He .. doth crave 
icr To grant him but a btisk-|»oiiU for a favour, 
t Busk, sbl- Obs. borne kind of linen fabric. 
1458 in Rogers Agtic. <V Prices Ill. 478/2 Busk for tabic 
linen 24* ells (a fa. 1480 Ace. L'dxo. IP in Privy P. Exp. 
Etiz. of York 124 For wasshiug of divers old pcces of busk 
and of a paillct vj</. 

t Busk, sbf Obs . Sc. [f. Bpsk vd ; cf. Buskhy.] 
Attire, dress, decoration. 

1723 M' Waku Con tendings 3561 Jam. 1 Cloathcd and adorned 
with the busk and bravery of beautiful and big words. 

Busk, tu 1 Obs. cxc. .SY. and north, dial. Also 
4-5 bosk,4-; buske, (4 busky). See also Bussz'.- 
[Generally thought to be a. ON. bua-sk, refl. of 
bua to prepare ^scc Bou.v ppl. a.), the refl. pron. 
having been agglutinated to the stein, as in bask. 

(The trans ., intr. and rejl. constructions are all found in 
the earliest northern specimens of M K., so that no evidence 
is available for their development: the order here followed 
is purely provisional. But for the presumed derivation, it 
would be more in accordance with the history of other 
verbs, to start with the trans., including the rejl., and take 
the intr. as the usual elliptical construction of the latter.Jl 

I. intr. 1 . To prepare oneself, get ready. 

*1300 Cursor M. 11585 tCott.) Rise vp, iosep, and busk 
\Gfitt. busk be 1 andga. c 1340 Gaxv. 4 Gk Hut. 5C9 Brydde/ 
buske 11 to bylde. 1375 Barbour Bruce vm. 409 The king 
buxkit and maid him }ar. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2568, I bid 
!>at yc buske, and no bode make, r 1440 York Hfyst. xxx. 
87 Nowe wiffe, ban ye blythely be buskand. 

b. spec. To attire or deck oneself; to dress. 

1795 Macneill Wilt $ J. Poems (1844) 72 Jean .. loo'd to 

busk aye In her hamc-spun thrifty work. 1875 in Lane. 
Gloss. (K. D. S.) 62 Come busk up, an’ let's be off. 

c. transf. To essay, attempt. 

c 1340 Ale.r. $ Diud. 135 Whan J?er buskede a burn a bow 
for to touche. 

2 . To set out, go (chiefly with notion of speed); 
to hie, hurry, haste. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 4309 Qucn ]>ou scis him busk to be. b« u 
do b« stall worthli to flei. e 1350 Leg. Cat hoi., Pope Greg. 

12 Thai bosked to the biriing. a 1375 Joseph A rim. 202 
pe kyng .. to his bed buskes. 137S Barbour Bruce X. 404 
Ane of the vachis .. buskit thiddirward but baid. eiMo 
Gaxv. Got. L 24 (Jam.) He maid his offering; Syne buskit 
hame the samyne way. 1583 Stanyhurst sEneid iv. (Arb.) 
102 Flee niysun, and busk on. 1876^ Robin son M id. Yorksh. 
Gloss. (K. D. S.) ‘ Now, come busk ' be off! 

3 . To busk up ; to get up, rise. 

c 1340 Gaw. Gr. Knl. 1128 Pay busken vp bilyue, blonk- 
kez to sadel. c 1360 Knoxoi hyself in E. E. P. (1862) 133 
pe morwe he buskeb vp to rise. 

II. trans. 

4. To prepare, make, or get ready; to set in 
order, fit out. Still in AY. (Sometimes with up.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 117 to Apon b« morn b^i ware busked to 
bair wai. c 1325 E. E. Altit.P. C. 447 per he busked hym 
a bour. c 1450 Erie of Tolous 232 [we] were buskyd yare, 

< >n owre jurney for to fare. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 822 Buske 
her and make her bourn 1663 Spalding Troub. Chas.l (1792) 

1 . to8 (Jam.i The covenanters, .busked the yard dykes very 
commodiously. 1828 Scott E. M. Perth v, It were hard lo 
deny thee time to busk thy body-clothes. 1839 Blackw. 
Mag. XLV. 179 Heaven help us .. if the good Tady's specs 
are not ‘ busked * and ready m the case ! 

5. To dress, attire, accoutre, adorn, dress up ; 
— 4 to dress’ in its widest sense. Still in Sc. 

<1325 E. E. A Hit. P. B. 142 Pou burnc for no brydale art 
busked in wedez ! a 1440 Sire Deg rev. 1427 Hyt was buskyd 
above With l>esauntus ful bryjth. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. 11. 390 King Brcdus buskit in armour brycht. 1663 
Spalding Troub. Chas. I (1829' 7 The lady Frcndraught 
.. busked in a white plaid .. came weeping and mourning 
to the Bog. 1787 Burns Buries*/* Lament ii. But uow they'll 
busk her like a fright, 1800 24 Campbell Cora Linn iii, 
Hedges, busk'd in bravery, Look’d rich that sunny morn, 
b. spec. To dress a fishing-hook. 

1814 Scott Wav. 1 . ix. 123 He has done nothing .. unless 
trimming the laird’s fishing-wand or busking his /lies. 1819 
Btackxv. Mag. V. 124 llis daughter .. we have sometimes 
seen ‘buskinghooks'. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xii, 1 . .use not 
to gulp the angler's hook because it is husked up with a 
feather called honour. 

c - fg- 

1656 Trapp Comm. Eiv. xvii. 3 His head only before was 
busked with the blasphemy .. now his whole body. 1827 
Pollok Course of Time \i, The frothy orator, who busked 
his tales In quackish pomp of noisy words. 

0. To dispatch, hurry, hasten. 

1413 Lydg. Pytgr. Soivle 1. x.vii, (1859' 25 Dcth spareth no 
persone .. but bnskyth yuu vino pyttes bryuke. 1877 Pea¬ 
cock K. W. Line. Gloss. iE. 1 >. S.l Busk, to hasten, to 
hurry forward. * Noo busk thee sen off, an’ doant stan 
gawmin' there for a week. ‘ ‘I liv'd sarvant wi* her for a 
bit, but she buskt me aboot while 1 couldn't bide it.' 

III. rejl. 

7. 'To prepare or couip (oneself', get ready ; 
now esp. Sc. to dress, clotne, or deck (oneself). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10556 Anna busked hir and yede. c 1325 
/'ol. Songs 239 Hue bosketh Intern with trotouns, Ase bit 
were a brude. c 1440 Bone Dior. 276 My lord will buske hym 
to ryde. 1515 Scott. Field 83 in Chctham Misc. (18561 11 , 
He bid buske and bownc him, to £0 on his message. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso vu. xxxvii. 124 'Ihe noble Baron .. buskt 
him boldly to the drcadfull fight. 1863 Baring-Gould 
helaiut 125 Grettir busked himself for a cold ride. 

8 . To betake oneself; to hie one. 

C 1350 Will. PaltniC2m pei busked hem hoimvard. 1377 
Langl. /’. PI. B. ix. 133 Buske 30W to fat bote and bidetb 
}e ber nine. 1558 Phaer rEneid iv. Kj marr. note, Mer¬ 
cury busketh him forward. 1571 Campion Hist. Del. ix. 
(1633) 2 7 Gathelus mid his wife, .were faine to buske them, 
with all their truinc into Europe. 1877 [see 6J. 

Busk, tA- Kant. [app. a. obs. F. busquer ' to 
shift, filch; prowle, catch by hook or crook ; 
busquer fortune to go seek his fortune* (Cotgr.), 
ad. It. bu scare ‘to filch, to prowl, to shift for’ 
(Klorio\ or Sp. busenr, OSp. boscar to seek ; perh. 
orig. 4 to hunt’, or 4 to beat a wood*, f. bosco wood.] 

1. intr. Of a ship : To beat or cruise about; to 
beat to windward, tack : with adv. about, to and 
again. Also lo busk it out : to weather a storm 
by tacking about. 

1665 Loud. Gaz. No. 9/2 A Ship from Longsound, who 
hath been busking too and again this Fortnight. 1678 
Wycherley PL-Dealer 111. i. 33 Go, bu>k about, and run 
thyself into the next great Man s Lobby. 1713 C. Johnson 
Success/. Pirate 1. 1 (D.'The ship was found busking on the 
seas without a mast or rudder, a 1734 North Lives 11 .316 
Sometimes a-try and sometimes a-hull we busked it out. 

b. 4 M'o cruise as a pirate*. [Ferh. the original 
sense : cf. It. buscare , F. busquer (above).] 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Worddk., Busking, piratical cruising. 

c. trans. To busk the seas : ? = to scofir the seas. 

1747 J. Lind Lett. Kaxy (i 7 S 7 > 2 9 Three deck’d ships 

are too large and unweildy to busk the seas, as they call it. 

2 . fg. To go about seeking^/', to seek after. 

a 1734 North Exam. 1. iii. r 123. 203 The Parties would 
be less industrious to busk about for any other [defence]. 
— Lives 11 . 122 My Lord Rochester.. was inclined .. to 
busk for some other way lo raise the supply. Ibid. III. 54 
Running up and down and through the city .. perpetually 
busking after one thing or other. 

3. slang. See quots. (Ihtt perhaps this is a dis¬ 
tinct word. Hence Bu’sking vbl. sb. and fpl. a. 

1851 Mayhesv Loud. Labour 1 . 215 Obtain a livelihood 
by ‘husking as it is technically termed, or, in other words, 
by offering their goods for sale only at the bars and in the 
taprooms and parlours of taverns. Ibid. (ed. 2) III. 216 
Busking is going into public houses and playing and singing 
and dancing, ibid. 222 Busking, that is going into public 
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houses and culling likenesses of lhe company, i860 Ccrnh. 
Mag. 11 . 334 Thieves* words and phrases .. selling obscene 
songs—busking. 1874 Sunday Mag. Xmas No. 1 Chair, 
caners, ‘husking vocalists', musicians and acrobats. 

Busk, v . 3 [Origin unknown ; if not identical 
with prec.] intr. Of fowls : To move or shift 
about restlessly or uneasily. 

1567 Turrrrv. Passions in Chalmers Epitaphs , tyc., Birds 
will alway buske and bale and scape lhe fowlers trap. 1575 
— Bk. Ealconrie 4 This sorte of hawkes do never use to 
plume or tyre uppon the foul whom they have senzed untill 
such time as they percieve it to leave husking and bating. 
1835 Marryat Olla Podr. v, A hole .. as large as if a covey 
of partridges had been busking in it. 

t Busk, 4 ? Obs. rare- 1 . [?f. busk, var. of 
bush : cf. Bush z\l But possibly, an application 
of Busk v.*] intr. 

1653 W- I-AUSON in Avb. Eng. Garner 1 . 194 This fly ,, 
among wood or close by a bush, moved in lhe crust of the 
water is deadly in an evening,. This is called ‘ Husking 
for Trout 

Busk(e, obs. form of Bush, 

Buskayle, var. of Busiiailk, Obs. 
t Bu’skboard. Obs . [?f. Busk shy (or ?c*.i) 
+ Board.] A part of the apparatus for hanging 
the clapper of a bell. See Baldric 4. 

1857 \V, C. Lukes Ch. Bells 24 The great object in sus¬ 
pending a clapper. The ancient mode with bawdrick and 
buskboard, was clumsy and expensive. 

Busked (b2>skl\ ///. a . 1 In mod.Se. buskit. 
[f. Bl t 8K z»J +-KD.] Dressed, attired ; decked. 

1787 Burns Burlesq. Lament i, Nne joy her bonic luiskit 
nest Can yield ava. 

Busked,///, a.- [f. Busk sb. 1 f -Fi)~.] Pro¬ 
vided with or wearing a busk. 

1876 Miss Broughton Joan iv, Mrs. Mobcrly's is nol that 
tight, compact, well-busked fat. 

Buskei;l, Busken, obs. ff. Buskle, Buskin. 
Busker (b^-skai). [f. Busk 7O + -kr!.] One 
that prepares, attires, dresses, etc. 

1568 Sir 1 '. Knoll vs in Cornh. Mag .{\867148 She praysctl 
Mystres Marye Ccaton for l>eing the fynest busker, that is 
to say, the fynest dresser of a womans beade or heare, that 
is to be seen in any couutrye. 1819 Blackto. Mag. V. 23* 
II is enumeration of the famous fly-buskers of Auld Reekie V 

+ Bu*sket. Obs. rare. [f. busk, var. of Bush 
+ -kt, or ad. Fr, bosquet : cf. also 1 'usiiet, Bosket.] 

1 . (See quot.) 

5579 Spbnskr Sheph. Cal. May 10 To gather May baskets 
|doss. Baskets, a diminutive, little bushes of hautbornc). 

2 . = Bosket. 

1803 W. Rose Amadis 127 Wend thy way Thro’ yonder 
buskets, 

Buskey, -ie, ohs. forms of Brsuv, Husky a. 
Buskill, var. of Buskle, v. Obs. 

Buskin (buskin). Also 6 buskyn(g, busken, 
6-7 buskine, busgin. [A word existing in many 
European langs.: known in Eng,since 16th c. Cf. Fr. 
bronsequin (16th c.), early mod. Du. brozekeu now 
broosken ), Sp. borcegul, formerly also boszegui , Pg. 
borztguim (Dozy cites as earlier forms niorsequill , 
moscquiif, It. borzacchino ; the synonymous Fr. 
brodequin, Bkodf.kin, q. v., is doubtless related, hut 
the phonetic relations are obscure. The special 
source of the F.np. is uncertain: the early mention of 
4 Spanish buskin f might suggest that it was adopted 
from Spain, a view in some degree supported by 
the fact that OSp. boszegui (Minsheu) is the only 
continental form without the r. (The Sp. word 
appears to have originally had a final n : cf. borce- 
guincro buskin maker.) But it is not impossible 
that the Eng. word was corrupted from Fr. or Du. 

The ultimate etymology is unknown. Diez regarded the 
Romanic words as a. Du. brhneket 1, and this as a dim. of 
broze, supposed by hini to be ultimately ad. late L. byrsa 
leather. Hut the wide diffusion of the word in Romanic 
and its late appearance iu Du. are inconsistent with this 
hypothesis, which Dutch etymologists decisively reject (see 
Brodekin); and the Romanic forms do not admit of deriv¬ 
ation from byrsa. The appearance of the Sp. and Pg. words 
suggests an oriental origin, but the Arabic etymology pro¬ 
posed by Dozy is far-fetched and untenable. The Oh. brois- 
sequin, brusquin, the name of a woollen fabric, is proh. 
unconnected; Godcf. says that the material was so called 
fromits colour: cf. Brusk.] 

1 , A covering for the foot and leg reaching to 
the calf, or to the knee; a half-boot. 

1 5°3 Privy P. Exp. Eliz. York (1830' 36 Twoo payre of 
buskins for the Ouenes grace at.. iiijf. the payre. 1530 
Palsgr. 202/1 Buskyng, brodequin. Ibid. 907 The buskyns, 
les brousequins, c 1550 Wy/l 0/Deuyll (Collier) 9, I gene 
to euery Ruffian. .a payre of chayned buskens. 1579 Lane . 
Wills (i860) II, 178 My Spanishe buskins furred. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 16 Sometimes Diana he her takes to be; 
Hut misseth bow and shaftes, and buskins to her knee. 1671 
F. Phillips Reg. Access. 28 They, .put on Furre Buskins of 
white Leather. 1683 Chalkiiill Theahua % Cl. 51 White 
Buskins lac'd with ribbanding they wore. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl.ff E. 111 . lxiii. 583 He assumed the royal privilege of 
red shoes or buskins, i860 Miss Yonge Stakes ley Seer, i, 
(1880) 186 A .. shrowd-lookinglabourer iu. .high buskins and 
old wide-awake. 

2. sfec. 'lhe high thick-soled boot {cothurnus) 
worn by the actors in ancient Athenian tragedy; 
frequently contrasted with the ‘ sock * {soccits), or 
low shoe worn by comedians. 


1570 Levins Alartip . 133 A Buskin, cothurnus. 1597 Bp. 
II all Sat . 1. i. to Trumpet, and reeds, and socks, and buskins 
fine. 1663 Bp. Patrick Parab. Pilgr. xxxiv. (.1668) 262 The 
Play is ended, and the high-heel’d Buskins are pull'd off. 
*763 J- Brown Poetry ty Mus. vi. 119 The Buskin .. hight- 
ened the Stature. 1871 MorleyOvV. Mi sc. <1 886 ) 1 .127 Doff 
the buskin or the sock, wash away the paint from their 
cheeks, and gravely sit down to meat. 

b. Hence fig. and transf. 'The style or spirit of 
this class of drama : the tragic vein ; tragedy. 
To pul on the buskins: to assume a Iragic style; 
to write tragedy. 

*579 Spenser Shtph. Cat. Oct. 113 llow I could reare the 
Muse on stately stage, And teache her tread aloft in bus-kin 
fine. [Gloss., the buskin in poctric is vsed for tragical matter.) 
1679 Drvden TV. 4 O. Pref. Bij, I doubt to smell a Utile 
too strongly of the Buskin. 1711 II. Cromwell Let. /■> 
Pope 7 Dec. 1736 V. 114 Mr. Wilks, .has express'd a furiou> 
ambition to swell in your buskins, 1817 Byron Beppoxxx i, 
He was a critic upon operas, too, And knew all niceties of 
the sock and buskin, i860 A. Winosor Ethica iii. 171 Our 
English dramatists combine the office of comedy and tragedy 
writers in one and the same person.. Aristophanes, Plautu-, 
and Terence never put on the buskin. 

c. attrib. ~ Tragic. 

1602 Return fr. Pa mass. 1. ii. lArb.i 17 Marlowe was 
happy in his buskine muse. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 47 ■ 3 
Gentlemen who write in the Buskin Style. 1747 W. Hors- 
i.ey loot < 17481 11. 187 The Stile .. has something of the 
Buskin Vaunt. 

3 . Alt rib. and Comb., as buskin-maker ; buskin- 
wise adv. % after the manner of a buskin. 

I 59 l Pi- RCIVAI.I. Sp. Dict.y Borr.ognineria. a buskin makers 
-hop, Cothunutria sutrina. 1637 Brian Pisse-Proph. » 167^1 
47 This messenger .. is a very plain fellow in his Holy-day 
Jacket, and his husking Hose, 1725 Bradley Earn. Did. 
II. s.v. A nee. Wrap the Knees in Oil Cloth, Busk in wise. 
Birakin, v. nonce-red. [f. prec. sb.] Ira ns. To 
cover as with a buskin. 

1795 Monthly Re~.\ .Will. 54? Her population .. had 
zoned every hill with vines., and buskined its foot with 
the various species of corn. 

tBuskina’de. nonce-sod. [f. Buskin sb. + 
-ade, on analogy of bastinade {-add, blockade, etc.] 
A hlow with a buskin. 

1653 Urquii \rt Rabelais 11. xv, How wouldest thou defend 
thyself? With great buskinadcs or hrodkin blows, answered 
he. 

Buskined (bu-skimh,///. a. [f. Beskin sb. + 

-Kl> -.] 

1 . Shod or covered with buskins. 

1590 Siiaks. Mias. A. it. i. 71 The bouncing Amazon Your 
buskin'd Mistrcsse. 1704 Pori-: Windsor Ear. 168 Her 
buskin’d Virgins. 1877 Mrs.Oliphant Makers /'lor. iv. 
104 A brown peasant hoy of ten, with buskined legs. 

2 . spec. Wearing the buskins of tragedy ; Jig. and 
transf ., concerned with or belonging to tragedy. 

1626 .Massinger Rom. Actor 1. i, The Greeks, to whom we 
owe the first invention Both of the buskined scene & humble 
sock. 1742 Young At. Th. vi. 349 .Sec the huskin’d chief 
Unshod.. Reduc’d to his own Stature. 1820 Hazliit Led. 
Dram. Lit . 135 They would be ranted on the stage by some 
buskined hero or tragedy queen. 

b. Tragic ; dignified, elevated, lofty. 

1595 Markham Sir R. Griunite Ixxi, Rich buskin'd Seneca. 
1632 Bkomk Court Begg. in. i. Wks. 1873 1 . 220 Petra[r]k’s 
buskin'd stile, <11771 Gray Poems (17751 35 In buskin’d 
measures move Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain. 1838 9 
Ham.am Hist. Lit. III. 111.vi. $98 The inlerot serious, but 
not always of huskined dignity. 1841 Dr: (Juncev Hemet 
•V //. Wks. VI. 393 To speak in a sort of stilted, or at least 
buskined language. 

t Bu sking, vbi. slO Sc. Obs. [f. Bisk + 
-INOl.j 

1 . Fitting out, attiring ; concr. attire. 
c 1320 Sir Tristr. 92 Bli} e w as his bosking. 1619 Z. 
Bovn Last Battel/ 961 (Jam. 1 Too curious busking is the 
mother of lusting lookes. 1633 Rutherford Lett, xxiii. 
(1862) 1 . 90 The wooer's busking and bravery .. are in vain. 
1638 Refat. Accidents in Hart. Misc. <Mnth.) IV. 289 Some 
I had].. their outward huskings not one thread singed. 
fig. *637 Rutherford Letters 70 Godliness is more than 
the outside and this worUTs passments and their buskings. 
t b. spec. The dressing of the head ; head-dress. 
1571 Ascii am Schokm.iRvh. 154 Either aslouinglie busking, 
or an ouerstaring frounced hed. 1621 Se. Act. fas. VI , xxv. 

§ 3 That none weare upon their Heads, or Buskings, any 
Feathers. 

t 2 . Setting out, departure. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 324^ Bun was he made til his lm-kyng, 
Wit tresur grette and nche ring. 

Bu’sking, vbl. sb* [f. Busk vf) * Piratical 
cruising ; also, used generally, for beating to wind¬ 
ward along a coast, or cruising off and on' 
Smyth Sailors flord-bk.). A] so fig. (see quol.\ 
1841 Eraser’s Mag. XXII 1 . 310 This practice..for which 
they had a technical term of reproach, viz. ‘ going a-busking \ 
|The practice was to paw-n property not his own, shift his 
quarters and disappear, 1 

Busking, vbl. sb. and ///. a .: see Busk v * 3. 
t Bu skle, V. Obs. Also 6 buskel, buskill, 7 
buskell. [app. a frequentative of Busk v. ] ; the 
senses correspond closely to senses of busk, and both 
verbs are in the early examples often accompanied 
by the ppl. adj. boun. See Bustle vl] 

1. trans. To ‘busk’, prepare, equip, attire. 
(Chiefly refl.) 

a 1535 Braoford Wks. 445 Buskel thyself, and make thee 
bowne to turn to the Lord. 1585 Pilkington Exp. A cheat. 
Wks. (1848) 352 They buckle and bowne themselves to this 
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work. 1594 Carf.w <18811 117 Buskled in armes .. 
I hem readie mnke The ten knights. 

2. intr. To prepare oneself; hence , to sei out, 
start on a journey, address oneself to a task ; to 
set to work (csp. hastily or promptly). 

71535 More Wks. H5571 81 In what place., yc stand 
wlrnn ye huskle forward. 1583 Stanvhurst /Kneid in. 
lArb.; 81 King Uelenus.. From towne to us buskling. 1594 
Carew T'tftttffiSSi 153 The Campe to armes which buskelled. 
1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xit. lvxvii. 313 Then buskling to 
his Sword cride ‘1‘heeues. 

3 . intr. To hurry about; to be in agitation or 
commotion, to bustle. 

*545 J 0Vf Exp. Dan. ii. R.i Now began the bisshopcs to 
busskle and here rule. 1561 AwdelaV Erat. Vacab. 15 This 
slouthfull knave wyll buskill and scratch when he is called 
in the morning. is86 W. Warner Alb. Eng. \. vi. 22 In 
buskling vp and downe In Plutues Pallace, to her iu>-, 
Proserpine he found. 1642 Rogers Ana wan 174 He bus. 
kclls and lakes on like a mad man. 

4 . trans. To agitate, shake, toss; E. jaAare. 
(Cf. Bkustj.k t’. 2 2, and Bustle 7*. 5.) 

1581 Studlfv Senecas Hercules CEt. 189 He buskling vp 
bis burning Mane, doth dry the dropping south. 

tBu’skling, vbl. sb. Obs. Tf. prec. vh. +-inu «.] 
Eager activity, bustling ; scuffling, agitation. 

IS48 '1 iiom \s I tat. Gram.. Dimenamento, buskelyng or 
shakvng. 1563/7 Fox e A. 4 - M. <15961 3096 The princes 
seruants .. hearing the buskling, came with great hast. 
157* Golding Calvin ou Ps. Iv. 2 A shufling or buskling 
Michc as is wont to !>ee in a great prcace of people. 1600 
Hoi.iand Livy 11. xlix. 78 Suddainly, at the very first 
Imskliiig l print ant trepidationem\. 

fBu-skry, Se. Obs. [f. Bl.sk sbA + -uv.] Attire. 
1723 M'Ward Cent,'tidings 324 (Jam.) We must not he 
pleased or put off with the buskry or bra\ery of words. 
Busky ^b^ ski . a. [f. busk, var. of Bush sb. 1 + 
•y; cf. Bushy, Bosky.] Bosky, bushy. 

x 57 ° Levins Manip. 99 Buskye, dumosns. 1596 Siiaks. 

1 Hen. ti , v. i. 2 lhe Sonne begins to pecre Abouc you 
busky hill. 1600 Tourneur Transf. Md. xlvjii. Wks. II. 206 
And sometimes nibble on thebuskie root. 1606 J. Ravnolds 
Dolaruys Print, ki 880) 71 Huge Tinolus. .with buskey bn ire. 
e 1800 K. Wm ik Clift Gr. 272 Yon busky dingle. 

Busle, busling, obs. ff. Bustle, Bustling. 
Busraar, variant of Bismkk, Obs., shame. 
Busment, obs. form of IU'shmknt. 

Buss .bt)s), slO Forms : 4-7 busse, 5 busch, 
6 busche, 7 buce, buscie, (brisse, * burse), 
bushe, 8 buche, bush, 7-buss. [A word found in 
many European langs.: OF, busse , OSp. buce, Intzo , 
Fr. bus, mcd.E. (12th c.) bucia, buss a ; also 
OHO. i^rarc) buzo, MUG. bitze, OX. buza, OK. 
butse{-carias in OE. Chron. a.d. 1066, Du. Intis, 
whence app. mod.G. base, V. base, and sense 2 
l>elow. In sense 1 the word probably came into 
English from OF. The remoter etymology is un¬ 
known ; the OK. busse cask, is usually assumed 
to be identical.] 

11 . A vessel of burden ; perh. similar in build 
and rig to 2. Obs. exc. Hist., or as in 2. 

1330 R. Brunsk Chron. 153 Busses britti Charged with 
yitaile, with gode men & donhti. /bid. 169 J>ei sauh fer 
in b e se A grete busse & gay. 1538 A herd. Rcgist, V. 16 
(Jam.) Ane btischequhilk was takin be the Franchciuen. t6n 
Speed Hist. (it. Brit. is. vii. 23 Thirtccne Buces or Bnscies, 
which had each of them three course of Sailes. 1865 Cornh. 
Mag. XU. 375 Richard's fleet, .with its heavy busses ami 
dromons for carrying horses and provisions. 

2 . spec. A two- or three-masted vessel of various 
sizes, used esp. in the Dutch herring-fishery; in 
1794 identified with a * fly-boat 
1471 .ft*. Acts Jas. Ill 115971 § 4 8 That Lordes, Barronnes, 
and Burrowes gar make Schipnes. Busches, ami greate 
Pinck-boates with nettes. 1601 J. Kf.v.mf.r Dutch Pishing 
in Phettix I. 223 Tlie 2000 Busses .. are employ’d only tu 
take Herrings about Baughaniness in Scotland, etc. 1668 
Child Disc. Trade 116981 56 A Dutchman will be content 
to employ a stock of 5 or kxx»/. in burses. 1706 De Foe 
Jure Div. 1. to Neptune .. In Holland's Buss for Herrings 
Fish’d. 1749 Wealth Gt. Brit. 37 The vessels that go upon 
this fishery’, are huches, or busses, of the burthen of 70 to 
too tons. 1776 Falconer Diet. Marine , Buss, a ship of 
two masts, used by the Knglish and Dutch in their herring 
fisheries. It is generally from 50 to 70 tons burthen. 1794 
Rigging 4- Seamanship 1. 239 Buss, a Dutch fishing-vessel 
with three short masts, each in one piece. On each is carried 
a square-sail, and sometimes a topsail above the mainsail. 

IA plate is given.l 1867 (J. Rev. Apr. 3T7 The. .fishery has 
seen year by year the number of its busses decrease. 

b. at/rib. and in comb. See also Bus-carl. 

1580 in Wadley Bristol Wills (1886) 226 The busse chest 
in the Alarie. 1615 Trades Incr. in Hart. Misc. iMalh.) 
111 . 308 Buss-fishing is more easy than any other kind of 
fishing. 1667 Denham Direct. Paint, iv. v. 12 Buss-Skippers 
. .stamp to think Their Catching-craft is over. 1776 Adam 
Smith W. N. (1869) II. iv. v. 94 Two-thirds of the buss- 
caught herrings are exported, ibid. 95 The great encour¬ 
agement which a bounty..gives to the buss fishery. Ibid. 
The establishment of the buss bounty. 

Buss (bzzs), sb.* Now arch, and dial. Also 
6-7 busse. [app. an alteration of the earlier 
Bass sb. 3 ; cf. also Sp. buz, Ger. dial, buss, which 
however may be only parallel onomatopoeias.] A 
kiss, a smack. 

1570 Turberv. Ladie Venus, <$r. lie that brings him 
home againe, A busse V yet not a busse alone doubtlesse 
shall haue. 1596 Spenser E. Q. hi. x. 46 Every satyre first 
did give a bu«*e To Hellenorc. 1634 J. Lkvett Order. 
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Bees Pref. Poems, The winged Citizens of mount Hymete 
.. harmless busses gave him [Plato]. 1706 Farquhar 
Recruit. Offic. v. ii, My dear Plume give me a buss. 1749 
Fieloing Tom Jones \ 11. xiii. (1840) 100/1 He gave Jones 
a hearty buss. 1859 F. Waugh Lane. Songs in Lane. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) 63 Let mammy have a buss. 1863 Sat. Rer\ 368 
Giving him a hearty buss upon each cheek. 188* Tennyson 
Prom. May it. <1886) 117 Gi’c us a buss fust, lass, 
b. Kissing. 

1708 Prior Mice, After much buss and great grimace 
Much chat arose. 

Buss (bz*), v\ arch, and dial. Also 6-7 
busse, 7 boas {dial.) ; pa. t. 6 bust. [Belongs 
to Buss sb 2 ] 

1 . trans. To kiss. (See quot. 1648.) 

1571 R. Edwards Damon 4 P. in HazL. DodsDy IV. 
82 Vour wife now will buss you. 1595 Shaks. John 111. iv. 
35, I will thinke thou smil’st, And busse thee as thy wife. 
1648 HEaatcK Hesper. (1823) I. 266 Kissing and bussing 
differ both in this, We busse our wantons, but our wives we 
kisse. 1719 D’Urfey Pills (1872'* V. 95 To every’ one that 
I did meet, I bravely bussed my Hand. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. v. 213 You .. Nor burnt the grange, nor buss’d the 
milking-maid. 1866 G. Meredith I'ittoria xxix. n886» 300 
Up with your red lips, and buss me a Napoleon salute. 

b. Jig. 

1606 Shaks. 7 V. 4 Cr. iv. v. 220 \ ond Towers, whose 
wanton tops do busse the clouds, Must kisse their owne 
feet. 1607 — Cor, m. ii. 75 Thy knee bussing the stones. 

2 . ah sol. 

*635 Quarles Embt. 11. viii. (1718) 93 Come buss and 
friends, my lamb. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824' I. 69, 
I now forgive you heartily; let’s buss and be friends. 1879 
Browning Xed Brat Is 265 So blubbered we, and bussed, and 
went to bed. 

Buss, v. 2 , Sc. form of Busk v. 1 To attire, dress, 
dress up, deck, adorn ; to dress a fishing hook). 

dn Hawick, before the annual Common-riding, the ancient 
’colour’ or town's standard is ceremoniously bussed for the 
occasion with ribbons, etc.) 

c 1570 Leg. Bp. St. A ndresvs in Scot. Poems \6th C. II. 331 
A cowe |i.e. scarecrow] bust in a biscops place. 1805 A. 
Scott Poems 4x811 ( 18 (Jam.) Wi' fly-buss’d houk, an' fish- 
ing rod. 1818 Ediu. Mag. 327 (Jam.) I’ll buss my hair 
wi the gowden brume. 1882 Proc. Bern*. Nat. Club IX. 
No. 3. 562 Only the feathers to * buss flies'. 

Buss, variant of Bi s sb. 2 , omnibus. 

Buss, obs. form of Burse, Bush. 

Bussard, -erd, -ly, obs. forms of Buzzard, -i.y. 
Busschel, -ehop(e, obs. IT. Bushel, Bishop. 
Busse, obs. form of Buss, Buzz. 

Bu8sel(l, obs. form of Bustle. 

+ Bussell, bus8hell. Ohs. Yar. of Bosskli., 
the ‘ print’ of a mazer or drinking-bowl. 
c 1530 in Gutch Colt. Cur. 11 . 314 The mending of a Bason 
..and the makyng of thamell and the hussell withe my 
Lordis Amies. 1625 in Ryiner Fcrdera XVIII. 236 The 
bason enamelled about the busshell and brymme. 
Bussh-, obs. spelling of Bush-. 
t Busshe. Obs. [Cf. Bush-tree in Bush sb. 1 1i.] 
Boxwood. 

1430 Test. Ebor. II. 8 Pecten de busshe. 

Bussing (btf-sii)), vbl. sbd Also bossing {dial. . 
[f. Buss v. 1 + -ixg b] Kissing. 

1577 Northbrooke Dicing \ 18431 166 A very kindling of 
lechery, whereto serveth all that bussing. 1656 Dugakd 
Gate Lat. Uni. §626 All lechery, uncomly hustings.. are 
unchastitie and defile the mind. 1691 Ray X. C. It'ds. s. v. 
Osse, Ossing comes to bossing. Prov. Chesh. 1882 Tenny¬ 
son Prom. May it. (1886) 117 Wasn’t thou and me a-bussin’ 
u’ one another t’other side o’ the haaycockV 

T Bussing, vbl. sb 2 Sc. Obs. [f. Buss zk 2 ] 

1 . = Busking vbl. sb. 1 

1600 ReidSyuair xv. in Evergreen II. 230 To put the 
Bussing on thair Theis. 

2 . ‘A linen cap or hood, wont by old women, 
much the same as Toy’ (Jamieson'. 

1788 Picken Poems 59 (Jam.) Witches .. Wi long tailed 
bussins, ty’d behin*. 

Bussle, obs. or Sc. form of Bustle. 
t Bu*ssle-headed, a. dial. ? Obs. See quot. 

a 1722 Lisle 11757410.) 183 The ears |of wheat] being 
long and heavy were bussle-headed, that is, did hang their 
heads downward into the sheaf. 

II Bussu. A South American name for a species 
of palm {Man ican a saccifcra\ the spathes of which 
supply a kind of coarse strong cloth, lienee 
bussu palm , bussu cloth. 

1858 Hogg Ueg. Kingd. 754 Manicaria saccifcra is a 
native of Brazil .. where it is called Bnssu. 1858 Ibid. 755 
Between layers of the smooth Bussu cloth. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
II. 717/2. 1885 Laov Brassey In Trades 166 The delicate 
brown net-work that covers the spathe of the Bussu palm. 

Bus8yn(n)e, var. of Buysine, Obs. , trumpet. 
Bust (b»st), sb. 1 [a. F. bustc (of which Liltre 
gives no examples earlier than 17th c.), ad. It. 
busto — Sp., Pg. busto, Pr. buslz (rare). The pri¬ 
mary sense in It., and the only sense in Pr., is 
‘ trunk or upper portion of the body’. The origin 
of the Romanic word has not been satisfactorily 
ascertained ; see Die/, Seheler, Littrc.] 

1 . A piece of sculpture representing the head, 
shoulders, and hreast of a person. Cf. Busto. 

1691 Wood All:. Oxon. I. 264 Over his grave was .. the 
Statua or Bust.. to the middle part of his body. 1768 
Farl Carlisle in G. Sehuytt 4- Contemp. 1 1 . 311, I have this 
morning been sitting for my bust, which is to be dune in 
marble. 1816 Byron Ch. Itar. in. Ixvi, Their tomb was 


simple, and without a bust. 1821 — Juan m. viii, 
Romances paint at full length people’s wooings, But only 
give a bust of marriages. 1839 1 ’hirlwall Greece III. 3 
The reward .. consisted in three stone busts of Hermes. 

«[ ? Influenced by L. bustum sepulchral monu¬ 
ment. 

1735 Pope Epist. Lady 139 But die, and she’ll adore you¬ 
then the bust And temple rise—then fall again to dust. <71761 
Cawthorn Elegy Capt. Hughes , Nature 1 *tis thine .. To 
teach .. The dirge to murmur, and the bust to rise, a 1771 
Gray (1775) Poems, Can storied urn or animated bust Back 
to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 

2 . The upper front part of the human body ; the 
bosom (esp. of a woman). 

1727 51 Ciiamrers Cycl. S.V., In speaking of an antique, we 
say the head is marble, and the bust porphyry, or bronze, 
that is, the stomach and shoulders. 1819 Bvron Juan 11. 
cxi.v, There was an Irish lady, to who-c bust 1 ne’er saw 
justice done. 1835 \V. Irving Tour Prairies 32 His naked 
bust would have furnished a model for a statuary. 1886 
Miss Cleveland in Pall Matt G. 13 Mar. 13/2, I do not ap¬ 
prove of any dress which shows the bust. 

■f 3 . Iran./. A swelling or protuberance. Obs. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. viii, liji.e. a necklace] reached 
down to the very bust of the rising of his belly [ Fr. a la 
boucque du petit ventre.] 

4 . attrib. and Comb ., as bust-maker, bust-like adj. 

1826 Blackzo. Mag. XIX. 393 Her lips were not wont to 
be so cold and white .. not so moveless and bustlike her 
bosom. 1837 Cahlvlr Pr. Rev. 1 . v. iv. 217 Will the Bust- 
Procession pass that way? i860 11 awihohne Matb.P'aun I. 
i. 5 You never chiselled .. a more vivid likeness than this, 
cunning bust-maker as you think yourself. 

Bust, sb.- A box : see Buste. 

+ Bust, vd Obs. cxc. ? dial. [Origin unknown : 
cf. Baste vA, also Sw. dial, bysla (Kictz), OF. 
hosier (rare, ? var. of bouter) lo knock at a door. 
MDu. burnt cudgel, f. bunsschen to beat.] trans. 
To beat, thrash. 

a 1225 Juliana 24 Speche |>u maht spillen am no speden 
nawiht bah ]>u me bu^te and beate. c 1230 Halt Meid. 31 
Bcatc 5 pc & busted j>c as bis ibolite Jm '- c 1400 Alexius 
1 Laud MS. 463) 331 Ofte pci him bete and buste yritue-wd. 
niste'. It8o8 25 Jamieson, To bust, to beat, Aberd.J 

Bust (b»sL). Dialectal or vulgar pronunciation 
of Burst sb, and v .; often adopted with humorous 
intention, esp. in U. S. spec, ‘a frolic; a spree * 

, Bartlett, ; cf. Burst sb. 7 . Hence Bust head a. 

a i860 California Songs Bartlett , When we get our pockeK 
full Of this bright, shinin’ dust We’ll .. spend it on a bust. 
a i860 J. C. Neal Dotty Jones (Bartlett', 1 was soon fotch’d 
up in the victualling line and I busted, for the benefit of my 
creditors. 1885 Ads't. in Lisbon t Dakota) Star 3 Apr. 6/7 
N. P. Express Monopoly Busted. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 
19 Oct., I rrcsistible proclivities towards * bust-head ’ whisky, 

* red-eye’ rum, and loafing generally. 

t Bxrstal, a. Obs. 0 [f. L. bust um a tomb f 
-At..] Of or pertaining to burial or the grave. 

1730-6 in Bailey. 

BU’Stamite. Min. [Named after the discoverer 
Bustamente.] A greyish-red calciferous variety 
of Rhodonite, a bisilicate of manganese and lime. 

Busta’ngee, obs. form of Boxtangee. 

1686 Loud.Gaz. No. 2196/1 The Grand Signior..doubled 
his Guard of Btistangees, 

Bustard bastard). Forms; 5-6 bustarde, 
4- bustard; also, 6 bistarda, bistarde, bys- 
tarde, 7 bistard. [The form bustard in 15th e. 
appears to be exclusively English, and looks 
like a mixture of the two OF. forms bistarde and 
oustardc , both going back to E. avis tarda , the 
name given to the bird, according lo Pliny, in 
Spain. This name, if purely Eatin, would mean 
‘slow bird’, but ‘the application of the epi¬ 
thet is not understood ’ (Prof. Newton\ as the 
bird is remarkably swift on foot, and, though 
averse to flight, capable of great speed when 
compelled to take wing. Prof. Newton suggests 
that tarda may have been a sb. ; peril, avis tarda 
is a mere etymologizing alteration of a non-Igitin 
name. II ence Pg. abetarda , be tarda , Sp. avutarda , 
It. ottarda , Pr. an star da. The Eng. form bistard 
was of later appearance, taken directly from Fr.] 

1 . A genus of birds ( Otis) presenting affinities 
both to the Curs ores and the Grallatorcs or 
Waders ; remarkable for their great size and ran- 
ning powers. The Great Bustard {Otis tarda') is 
the largest European bird, and was formerly com¬ 
mon in England, though now extinct, or found 
only as a rare visitant. 

11391 Test. ICborAiftfi I. 155 Lego Elisotec, uxori Ricardi 
Bustard. 1 c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. 
(1868) 144 Pecok, Stork, Bustarde, & Shovellewre, i486 
Bk. St. Albans D iij 1 >, The symplest of theis will slee .. a 
Bustarde. 1514 Fitzuerr. Just. Pros (1538) 126b, To lorfayt 
for every egge of crane, or bustarde so distroyed .. twenty 
pens, c 1520 L. Anorew Noble Lyfe L ij b in Babees Bk. 
<1868'218 The Bistarda is a birde as great as an egle. 1597 
Bp. Hall 5 V*/., Def. Euvie 20 Nor lowly bustard dreads the 
distant raves. 1655 Moufkt & Bennet Health's Inrpror ». 
(1746) 174 Bistards or Bustards, so called for their slow Pace 
and heavy flying ; or as the Scots term them, Gusestards; 
that is to say, Slow Geese. 1732 Fielding Miser 111. iii, A 
bustard, which, 1 believe, may be bought for a guinea. 1794 
Wordsw .Guilt 4‘ Sttrr., The bustard. Forced hard against 
the wind a thick unwieldy flight. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 
57/1 Bustards have l»crn heard of within the last few years 


in the neighbourhood of Bury’ St. Edmund’s. 1864 Times 
19 Nov., A specimen of the Great Bustard, long an extinct 
British bird, was picked up in the sea .. off Burlington 
Quay about a week ago. 

fig. 1831 Carlvle Sart . Res. 1. vii. 56 By what strange 
chances do we live in History .. Milo by a bullock ; Henry 
Damley, an unfledged booby and bustard, by his limbs. 

2 . Applied to other related birds; in America 
to the Canada Goose, Bcrnicla Canadensis (Prof. 
Newton in Encycl. Brit.). Thick-kneed Bustard 1 
the Stone Curlew (CEdiencmus crepitans). 

3 . Local var. Buzzard, applied to large moths. 

1886 M. G. Watkins in Academy 14 Aug. 101/3 There are 

some caDital chapters on ‘bustard’ fishing (that is, fishing 
during the night with a large artificial moth'. 

Bust-coat, mistake for Buff-coat 3. 

1706 in Phillips. 1721 1800 in Bailey. 

t Buste, bust. Obs. Also 4 Sc. bousto. 
[var. of Boist sb.] A box, esp. for containing 
ointments, drugs, confectionery, etc. Cf. Boist, 
Boost, Buist. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 226 He haueS so monie bustes ful of his 
letuaries. c 1375 ? Barbour St. Magdalena 111 A bouste of 
precius vngument. 1 1450 IIenhv.son Mor. Fab. 30 Out of 
his bu>te ane hill can hee braid. 1483 Cath. Angl. 49/1 A 
Buyste [r«. r. Bust]. 1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Whs. 1846 I. 264 
The I>ord James., had (hv all appearance) lyked of the 
same bust that dispatched the rest. 

Busted (bz>*sted), a. [f. Bust sbd + -ei>~.] 
Having a bust, or hreast ; chiefly in comb. 

1864 Tennyson F.tt. Ard. 539 Her fulbhusted figure-head 
Stared o’er the ripple feathering from her bows. 

I! Bustee ,bz>-st/). [Hindustani bastf 

dwelling.] A village : ‘applied in Calcutta to the 
separate groups of huts in the humbler native 
quarters’ (Yule). 

1885 Daily Tel. 25 Dec., No cases of cholera were found 
in the squalid bustees round several tanks. 

Bustel, obs. form of Bustle. 

Busteous, -ious, variants of Boistous a. Obs. 
Buster (bz? stoj). Vulgar corruption ofBi’RSTER. 
1839 Sew Monthly Mag. LV 1 . 358 We can .. buy a two¬ 
penny butter at a baker’s-shop. 

Hence in various specific senses : 

2 . slang (chiefly U.S.). a. ‘Something great’ 
(\Y.) ; something that ‘ takes one’s breath away’; 
something that provokes excessive admiration or 
amusement, b. A roistering blade,a dashing fellow, 
c. A frolic ; a spree. 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. iv. 23 Mas'r George 
.. declared decidedly that Mose was a buster, a i860 
Thorpe Big Bear Arkansas (Bartlett 1 , I went on, laming 
something every day, until I was reckened a buster, and 
allowed to be the best bar-hunter in my district, 1867 F. 
I.uoi.ow Fleeing to Tarshish 176 'The rector’s growing re- 
plication for preaching busters, which is the Missourian for 
pulpit eloquence, 

3 . In Australia . a. A violent southern gale 
prevalent at Sydney, b. To come a imstcr: to be 
thrown from a horse, ‘to come a cropper’. 

1863 F. Fowler Let. in Athenaeum 21 teb., The brick- 
fielder is. .the cold wind or southerly buster, which, .carries a 
thick cloud of dust. .across the city. 1883 Times 27 Sept. 9 
The port is exposed to sudden gales, known as ‘southerly 
busters ’. 1886 Cowan CharcoalSk ., The buster and brick- 

fielder : Austral rcd-dnst blizzard and red-hot simoom. 

t Bu stian. Obs. Forms : 5 busteyn, 6 bus- 
tiane, bustion, bustyon, -yan, borstyan, 7 bus- 
tiam, 8 busline, 6-8 bustian. [Derivation un¬ 
certain ; cf. OF. bnstanne , -ane, buttenne , ‘sortc 
d’etoffe fabriquee a Valenciennes ’ fGodef.); It. 
bottana ‘specie di tela bambagina’, mentioned 
along with fustagno fustian (Tommasco and Bel¬ 
lini) ; F. boulancs ‘ toile de coton de Chypre’, 
bout ane ‘ ctofic qui se fait a Montpellier ’ (Boiste).] 
A cotton fabric of foreign manufacture, used for 
waistcoats and for certain church vestments; 
sometimes described as a species of fustian, but 
sometimes mentioned as distinct from it. 

146310 Bury Wills (1850) 18, I wele haue anothir veste- 
ment made of white busteyn, 1566 Eng. Ch. Furniture 
(Peacock, 1866) 43 A cope and a vestment of Bustian de¬ 
faced. 1571 If "ills 4 Inv. X. C. (183^ > 362 j yeard & ^ of whit 
borstyan xviij< 7 . 1578 Richmond, Ii tits (1853) 276, Viij ycards 
and a quarter of bustion at xiiijr/. a yeard. .v yeards of whit 
holme fustion at xiijrf'. a yeard. 1598 Florio, Restagno, 
a kinde of stufie like bustian, such as they make waste- 
cotes of. 1611 (Jotgr., Fustainc a grain (Forge, bustian. 
1611 Rates (Jam.\ lkistians or woven tweill stuff, the single 
peece not above fifteen elnes. 1622 M alynkx Anc. Law- 
Merck. 229 The commodities which are not made at all, or 
but in small quantitie in England, and may be practised, 
are manic, as Buckrams, Tapistrie, Bustians, Camhrickes. 
1720 Stow Surs>. (ed. Strype, 1754} 11 . v. xviii. 382/1 All .. 
Fustians and Bustians made in England and Wales shall 
pay for each horse-pack, 8 d. 1725 Ramsay Genii. Sheph. 
1. 1, Neat, neat she was, in bustine waistcoat clean. 

Bustle (bz>’s*l), sbf Also 7-8 bussle. [f. 
Bustle vd] 

1 . Activity with excitement, noise, and commo¬ 
tion ; stir, tumult, disturbance, fuss, ado. 

1634 Milton Comns 379 Feathers . .That, in the various 
bustle of resort, Were all to-ruffled. 1692 Locke Educ. 

§ 167 (1880) 143 All his Bustle and Pother will be to little 
or no purpose. 1733 Fielding Intr. Chantberju. 1. x, What 
was the occasion of this bustle? 1758 John’son Idler No. 
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iq ? 3 Many, .pass their lives .. in bustle without business. 
1822 Byron Juan vm. xxxix, He., could be very busy 
without bustle. 1853 Kane Grinnelt Exp. xxix. (1856) 249 
In the bustle of preparation. 1875 Jevons Money (1878)266 
The bustle and turmoil, .grow to a climax at four o'clock. 

b. transf The agitation or ‘working* in the 
process of fermentation. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk fySelv. 128 Fermentation or bustle 
of the working or leavening particles. 1713 Lend. 4- 
County. Brew. iv. (1743) 331 Now the greater the Vessel 
is, the more Parts may arise and sink down; and .. the 
more must be the Bustle. 

2 . The commotion of conflict; rotter. a conflict, 
straggle, scuffle, fray. arch. 

162V 62 HeylinOww^. 11.(1682) 188 The Bustle betwixt 
Athens and bacedaemon. 1678 Butler i/nd. in. in. 363 
Caligula .. Engag’d his Legions in fierce Bustles, With 
Periwinkles, Prawns and Muscles. 1693 Luttrell Brief 
Rel. (1857) III. 51 Divers were killed in the bustle. 1721 
De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 286 We bad a small bustle 
with some of the.. troops of horse. 1769 Junius Lett. xxx. 
136 His escape he attempts, .a bustle ensues. 1865 Kings- 
ley Herno. xli. (1877) 503 There was a bustle, a heavy 
fall. 

3 . Thieves' cant. (See quots.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Bustle, a cant term for 
money. Ibid. s.v. Bustle, Any object effected very suddenly, 
or in a hurry, is said to be done upon the bustle. 1830 
Lytton P. Clifford 56 He who surreptitiously accumulates 
bustle, is, in fact, nothing better than a buzz gloak. 

Btrstle, sb. 2 [Pcrh. the same word as prcc.: 
in the earlier examples it-seems to denote rather 
the projecting portion of the dress itself than the 
means employed to produce the projection; cf. 
quot. 1826 in Bustling ///. a.] 

A stuffed pad or cushion, or small wire frame¬ 
work, worn beneath the skirt of a woman’s dress, 
for the purpose of expanding and supporting it 
behind ; a * dress-improver \ 

1788 T. Monro in Olla Podrida No. 40 Such locks the 
nymphs now wear (in silks who rustle,) In rich luxuriance 
reaching to the hustle. 1830 Miss Mitford Pillage Ser. 
iv. (18631 *77 A waist like a wasp, a magnificent bustle, and 
petticoats, .puffed out round the bottom. 1838 New Month. 
Mag. LIV. 207 It caught the hustle—the projecting mass 
of muslin, silk, or cotton, as might be. 1865 Daily Tel. 
12 Apr. 7 Originally the ‘bustle’ was merely a species of 
pillow, which was tied round the waist. 

Bustle (bfl's’l), v . 1 Forms: 4 bustelcn, 6 
bustel, busscl, 6-7 bussle, bussell, 7 busle, 
6- bustle. [ME. bustelcn , used (once only) by 
Langland, is pcrh. onomatopoeic, suggested by 
Bluster and by the sound of the alliterative words 
in the line. The mod. verb differs in sense, and 
has not been found earlier than the middle of the 
16th c.; possihly it may be a phonetic variant of 
Buskle, from which in early use it is scarcely 
distinguishable in sense ; cf. also hustle, rustle , etc. 
The rcsemhlance in sound to mod. Icel. bust/ a 
splash, as of a fish in water, ad bust la to make a 
splash, to hustle, is noteworthy, hut evidence of 
historical connexion is wanting.] 

I. in ME. + 1 . intr. ?To wander blindly or 
stupidly; —Blusters, i. Obs. rare— 1 . 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vi. 4 Ther were fewe men so wys 
that couthe the wei thidcr. Bote bnstelyng [1377 B. v. 521 
blustreden; 1393 C. vm. 159 blostredel forp as besles ouer 
valeyes and hulles. 

IX. The mod. word. 4 

2 . intr. To bestir oneself or display activity 
wilh a certain amount of noise or agitation, to be 
fussily active : usually implying excessive or ob¬ 
trusive show of energy. Often with ad vs. about , 
along, uf and dcavn. (Cf. Buskle v. 2, 3.) 

1580 North Plutarch 123 Some, .for fear to be taken tardy 
did bustle up at this noise. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. i. 152 
God..leaue the world for me to bussle in. 1621 Burton 
Anal. Mel. 11. iii. vi. (1651)349, I was once..mad to bussell 
abroad. 1628 Wither Brit. Rente tub. 11. 1759 How they 
trudg’d, and busied up and downe. 1632 Sanderson Semi. 
1.312 Many servants, .will.. bustle at it.. so long as their 
masters eye is upon them. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard ’ Texts 315 
All shall be glad to bustle into armes for their defence. 
1672 Vilhers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal v. i. 113 Busic, 
busie, busie, husie, we bustle along. 1711 Steele Sped. 
No. 6 r 6 The good Man bustled through the Crowd. 1781 
CowrF.R Couriers. 215 We hustle up with unsuccessful speed. 
1818 Byron Juan 1. clix, Antonia bustled round the ran¬ 
sack’d room. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxix-, Get up, and 
bustle about. 1844 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 122 We bustle 
and God works. 1857 Emerson Poems 37 Let the great 
world bustle on. 

b. as imper. — Bestir yourself! Make haste! 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 289 Come, bustle, hustle. 
Caparison my horse. 182a Byron IVcmer i. 258 What, 
ho, there ! bustle ! 1837 Dickens Pickso. vi, ‘ Bustle said 

the old gentleman. 1869 Ld. Lytton Ori'al 98 Run to the 
Apothecary ! Bustle, wench ! 

f c. To come down with commotion. Obs. 

rti6n Chapman Iliad xn. 360 Down he bustled like an 
oak.. Hewn down for shipwood. 

f 3 . intr. To struggle, scuffle, contend ; to elbow 
one's way through a crowd. To bustle it out : = 
to fight it out. Obs. (Cf. hustle.) 

e 1600 Tinron in. i. (1842) 42 The foure windes doe bussle 
in my heade. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 261 Edward 
the Third. .and Philip Valois bustled for the very kingdome 
of France. 1647 W. Browne Polex. n. 321 T’is in vaine .. 

VOL. I. 


to bustle with my resolution. 1712 Arruthnot John Bull 
(1755) 5 2 Peg’s lads bustled pretty hard for that. 

4 . traus. and rejl. To bestir, stir, rouse: also 
with up. Now rare. 

1579 A. Munoay in Arb. Gamer V. 209 Bustling them¬ 
selves to dress up the galleys. 1584 Lyly Ca/npaspe iv. 
i, My master bustels himself to flie. 1610 Histrioni. vi. 
251 Bustle up Your drouping spirits. 1880 Daily Tel. 
t2 Oct., We spend a couple of hours in bustling up the 
denizens of the big wood. 

5 . I tans, (and rejl.) To cause to move precipi¬ 
tately and in disorder ; to hurry (a person or thing) 
in a fussy or over-cnergetic manner. Const, with 
preps, or advs. b. To make (hot, etc.) by bustling. 

1563-87 Foxe A. $ M. III. 771 The Bishop ..bustleih 
himself with all speed possible to the Church. 1823 B lackw. 
Mag. XXX 1 I 1 . 281 A man whn bustled himself into im¬ 
portance wilh the mob. 1849 Ibid. LXV. 695 Old Thomas 
had to bustle on his coat. 1855 Kingsley IPes'w. Ho ii. 
The churchwardens and sidesmen. .have bustled themselves 
hot and red. Ibid. v. 92 The jolly old man bustled them out 
of the house. 1883 Standard 8 Sept., If a stroke oar spurted 
at every two hundred yards, and then eased when lie was 
striking fast, he would ‘ bustle ’ his men into utter confusion. 

Bu-stle, 7'. 2 rare. [f. Bustle sb .-] intr. To 
stick out, project, as if supported by a bustle. 

*853 Dickens Lett. 11881) 111 . 157 A clinging flounced 
black silk dress, which wouldn't drape, or bustle, or fall. 

Bustled (bfP's’UD, ppl. a. [f. Bustle sb.- + 
-ED 2 .] Wearing a bustle. 

, 1832 Carrick in IPhisttc-Binkic (Sc. Songs) Scr.’ 1.38 The 
bustled beauty may engage, The dandy in nis corset. 1837 
Now Month. Mag. LI. 27 Furbelowed and hustled in the 
extravagance of the mode. 

t Bu’stlepate. Obs. rare -\ [f. Bustle v.i 
+ Pate.] ? A bustling person. 
a 1652 Bromf. Quecnes Exch. v Wks. 1873 III. 539 Did 
he so put thee to't, my little Bustlcpatc? 

Bustler (bz> slAi . [f. Bustle vj + -kr 1 .] One 
who hustles or displays fussy activity. 

a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 303 An Hypocrite .. is a 
great Bustler in Reformation. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 9^1 
Thou hustler in concerns Of little worth. 1852 H awthorne 
Blithed. Rom. I. v. 81 The little sphere, .in which we were 
the prattlers and bustlers of a moment. 

Bustless (hustles 1, a. [f. Bust sbP + -less.] 
Without a (developed) bust. 

1870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose I. 122 Their little, 
bustless, waistless, hipless figures. 

Bustling bz>'sliij\ vbl. sb. [f. Bustle v . 1 + 
-1XG L] The action of the verb Bustle. 

1589 R. Harvey /’/. Perc. 7 Let theyoouth. .not coniinew 
such bustling, backbiting, with facing and defacing one 
another. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argents (1636* 681 
The shore resounded at .. the bustling of the Cables. 1628 
Earle Microcosm. (Arb.) 88 An eager bustling, that 
rather keepcs adoe, than do's any thing. 1651 Honm-.s 
Lcviath. n. xviii. 91 The most sudden, and rough busling 
in of a new Truth..does never breake the I’eacc. 1662 
Fi ller IPorthies iti. 109 In his time was much busling 
in the University, about an Apocrypha Book. 1674 Bukni t 
Royal Martyr tyc. (1710-41 This doth, .discharge all busling 
and lighting on the pretence of Religion. 1843 Carlyle 
Past Pr. (1858) 167 His life is hut a hustling and a just- 
ling. 1865 Kingsley Herew. xv. (1877) 1S6 There was 
bustling to and fro of her and her maids. 

Bustling, ///- a. [f. as prec. + -ino -.] That 
hustles ; full of bustle or agitation. 

1597 Drayton Mortimer. 25 A bustling tempests routing 
blasts. <71611 Chapman Iliad Xtil. 312 From hollow bust¬ 
ling winds engendered storms arise. 1647 Clarendon Hist , 
Reb. ti. (1843V 49/2 Sir Harry Vane was a busy and a bus¬ 
tling man. 1823 Svn. Smith 117 ,s. (1859) II. 14/2 A little 
merry bustling clergyman. 1826 Miss Mitford Pillage 
Ser. n. (1863) 357 note. The rustling hustling silk gow n, 
redolent in every fold of clerical dignity. 1881 J. Haw¬ 
thorne Fort. Fool l. xiv, The bustling period of the day. 
lienee Bustlingly adv. 

1822 Scott Nigel xvii, Reginald Low'cstofTo was bustlingly 
officious and good-natured. 1885 D. C. Murray Raiub. 
Gold II. m. iii. 78 He searched hustlingly for his hat. 

t Btl'Sto. Obs. PI. -os, (-OCS, -o’s). [a. It. 

busto : sec Bust.] — Bust sb. 1 1. 

1662 J. Bargrave Pope A lex. 17/(1867) 117 An handsome 
ancient husto (as called at Rome) of Augustus—that is, the 
head and shoulders—in brass. 1732 De Foe TonrGt. Brit. 
(1769) II. 143 A fine busto of Dr. Harvey. 1754 Richardson 
Grandison VII. v. 20 ll is ornamented with pictures., 
statues, bustoes, bronzes, c 1800 K. White My Study 63 
Nor think it aught of a misnomer To christen Chaucer's 
busto Homer. 1863 Sala Capt. Dang. I. iii. 64 Bustos, 
pictures, and prints cut in brass. 

t Brrstuary, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. basliuh 
rius pertaining to huming or the funeral-pyre.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the funeral pile ; 
funereal, rare. 

1693 Urquhart Rabelais hi. Hi, Ashes, into which the 
fuel of the funeral and bustuary fire hath been converted. 

B. sb. An incendiary. 

1607 J. King .SWw.(Nov.) 25 The disloiall broode of Ignatius 
Loiola, the notorious Incendiaries, Bustuaries, of Christian 
slates. C1633 T. Adams IPks. (1862) II. 32 (D.) They are 
the firebrands and bustuaries of kingdoms. Ibid. 157 (D.) 
Satan, .is the great bustuary himself. 

Bustuus, bustwys, var. Boistous a . Obs. 

Bu sty. Rare corruption of Bust sbf or Busto. 
1684 1 st Dk. Beaufort's Progr. 113 A busty representing 
him down to the waste. 

Bustyan, -yon, var. Bcstian, Obs., a cloth. 
Busum, obs. form of Buxom. 
t Bu sy, sb. Obs. [OE. bisgu, bysgu str. fetn. 


ahstr., f. bisig Bust a. ; also bisig, bysig, neut. of 
the adj. used as sb. (only in pi. bisgu).] Occupa¬ 
tion, business ; state of being actively employed. 

a 1000 Proem to sE If reds Booth., Da bis*u us sint swipe 
earfoprime [and see Busy v. 1 1}. la 1400 Morte A rth. 3631 
The bolde kynge cs in a barge and a-bowtte rowes, Alle 
bare-hewede for hesye. a 1400 Odoitiun 340 Nother of 
hem myght fram other ascapc, For hesy of fyght. 

Busy (bi'zi), a. Compared busier, -lest. 
Forms: 1 bysis, 3 bise;, bese, busi, 3-4 bisi, 
bise, 3-6 besy, bisie, 4 bisaie, bysi e, bisye, 4-5 
bysy, bessy, bissy, (buysy), 4 6 bisy, besye, 
5 besie, 5-8 busie, 6 busyc, buisio, 7-S buisy, 
8 Sc. bizzie, -y, 5- busy. [OE. bisig, later bysig, 
- ODu. bczich (mod. Du. bezig), EG. besig ; no 
cognate words are known in any other lent, or 
Aryan lang. The ME. typical form was bisi, 
bisy , bysy: the form busi (with />* = OE. y\ occurs 
in the later text of Layamon, but otherwise the u 
form is not found before the 15th e.: its preva¬ 
lence in modern spelling, while the pronunciation 
is with i, as in M If., is difficult to account for.] 

1 . Occupied with constant attention ; actively 
engaged ; doing something that engrosses the at¬ 
tention. Said of persons; also of the mind, the 
hands, a mental faculty, or the like. .Rare in 
attrib. use.) 

In the earlier examples (csp. those under b and d 1 this sense 
is often not to be distinguished from that of ‘ careful, eager, 
anxious'. . The latter notion has now disappeared, though 
a trace of 5 t is found in Johnson’s definition, (employed with 
earnestness', which does not quite agree with the present 
usage. 

<7 1225 Ancr. R. 182 So pe sicnessc is more, sc pe gokl- 
stniO is LUc^ure. c 1300 A'. Alt's. 3906 Whan he AlLauiuler 
besy seoth. c 1400 l)estr. Troy 6047 Rise was the buerne 
all the bare night. 1570 Levins Manip. 108 Busie, sata- 
gms, intent ns. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 81 She is 
busie, and she cannot come. 1611 Bible t Kings xx. 40 
As thy seruant was Imsic here and there. 1690 W. W.m ki- r 
Idiomat. Anglo-Lot. 74 You are as busie as a bee. 1752 
Johnson Rambl, No. 201 *12 'l ime slips, .away, while he 
is either idle or busy. 1802 Southey Thalaba tv. xiv, The 
youth, whose btivy mind Dwell on LobahuV .words. 1843 
Carlyle Past <v Pr. in. xii. 187: - 178 A People energetic¬ 
ally busy; heaving, struggling, all shoulders at the wheel. 
1883 I'ROUdk Short Stud. IV. ii. i. 170 His children knew 
him as a »ominually busy, useful man of the world. Mod. 
Don’t interrupt me, I'm busy. 

b. Const, about , + after , + of, on. upon , over, with 
(an object of attention . 

a 1000 Sal. <V Sat. (Gr.) 6r Bysi?; :t:fter bocum. <71225 
A ncr. R. 142 Bisi abnten gostliche bi3ete. c 1340 Cursor 
M. 192 App.iii. Laud MS.t Of martha also that buysy p-.r. 
bysy, bisy, bessy 1 was ahowte cryst po. <1380 Wyci.if 
Rule St, Francis ii. 11880- 40 pat pci be not bisi of 
here temporal goodis. 1599 Shaks. Much Adox. ii. j He is 
verie busie about ii. 1712 Addison Spat. No. 320 f 1 He 
bad been very busy..upon Baker’s Chronicle. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe (1840) I. xvi. 2S5 He was so busy about his father. 
1823 Lamb F.lia Ser. 1. ii. (1865' 15 Busy as a moth over 
some rotten archive. 1876 Grfi.n Short Hist. v. § 3 118821 
231 Busy with the cares of political office. 

C. Const- in an employment). Often with 
vhl. sb. ; in which construction the prep, is now 
commonly omitted, so that the vbl. si), becomes 
indistinguishable from the pr. pplc. 

a 1225 After. R. 84 pus ha beoo bisic i pisse fule mester. 
a 1500 Knt. <y IPife tllalliw. Be bessy in Godis servys. 
1663 Sir C. Lyttelton in Hatton Cory. (1878' 30, I am soe 
buisy. .in the dispatch of a fieete. c 1680 Beveridge Serm, 
(1729) I.430 Busie in providing a suitable entertainment. 
1702 Rowe A mb. Stef Moth. 1. i. 235 So busie were my 
faculties in thought. 1713 AnmsoN Guardian No. 112 r 1 
Busy in finding out the art of flying. Mod. I found him 
busy packing his trunk. 

fd. Const, for. Also with inf. Obs. 

1340 H ampole Pr. Const. 54S9 pe devels .. pat to tempte 
men. .ay er bysy. <*1380 Wyci.if Srrni. \y. Sel. Wks. 1 . 36 
Men. .shulden be bisye for blisse. c 1440 Gesta Rom. (1879) 
245 Late vs be eucr besye to plesegod. 1533 MoRE.<*Dm<'. 
Poyson. Bk. Wks. (1557) 1036/1 The lechc that.. sytteth by 
the sicke man busye aljouie to cure hym. 1629 S'hcrto - 
gcnboslt 21 The English were husie to fill the ditch. 1726 
Life of Penn in IPks. I. 138 Busie for Forms. 

f e. euphemistic. To be busy with : to have to 
do with (sexually). Obs. 

1612 Pasquifs Night.cap (N.) Thou hast beene too busy 
with a man, And art with child. 1687 Drvden lltnd 4- /’. 
in. xiii. 7 The Wolf has been too busic in your bed. 1728 
Vanur. & Cib. Pros'. Husb. it. i, You would have the Im¬ 
pudence to Sup, and be busy with her. 

2 . Said of things; fig. of passions, etc. 

<71000 Byrhtnoth (Gr.i no Bo^an u-aeron bysi^e. c 1750 
S hen stone Ruin’d Ab. 15 Birds .. With busy pinion skim 
the. .wave. 1813 Scott Rokeby r. iii. Grief was busy in his 
breast. 1827 Carlvle Trans/., Libussa (1874) 63 The 
screeching of the busy saw. i 8 s 5 H. Reed Led. Eng. Lit. 
iv. (1878) 143 Time is busy in the work of change. 1863 
Kinglake Crimea (1876- I.vii. 104 For many days rumour 
was busy. 1876 ( ’.rfhn Short Hist. vi. 5 3 (1882) 290 Busy 
as was Caxton’s printing-press. 

f 3 . Occupied to the full or to the limit of one’s 
powers: in phrase To be busy to do (a thing) : to 
be fully occupied with it alone, to have enough to 
do to ... Obs. (Cf. Albysi.) 

<71386 Chaucer Knts. T. 1584 Swicli strif..Bitwixe Venus 
..And Mars..That Inppiter was bisy it to stente. 1387 
Tkf.visa Higden Rolls Ser. IV. 453 pe Est 3ate .. was so 
bevy nf sound bras pat twenty men were besy i-now for to 
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tende »t. c 1400 Destr. Troy 10388 pc kyng .. harmyt hym 
sore, pal bisi was |je buerne to bide in his sadill. 

4 . Constantly or habitually occupied ; full of 
bnsiness, always employed. Also of things; Con* 
stantly in motion or activity. 

c jao5 Lav. 2837 He wes a swi< 5 e bisi [1*75 busi] mon. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knts . T. 633<Harl. MS. 7334)The busy [nr. 
bisy, besye, besy, bysy, besi] larke, messager of Uaye. 1548 
Latimer Stmt* Plottghers (Arb.) 38 No Lordelie loyterer 
. .but a busie ploughe man. 16*8 Earle Microcosm. {Arb. 1 
34 The busie mans recreation, the idle mans business*. 1642 
T. Taylor God's Judge m. 1.1. xv. 42 A busie-doer in selling 
up stakes for the burning of poorc Martyrs. 1702 Rowe 
Amb. Step-Moth. t. i. 220 The Etherial Energy 'that busie 
restless Principle. 1814 Scott Wax*. I.viii. 102 Curiosity, 
the busiest passion of the idle. 1831 Carlyle Sari. AY*. 
1. iii. (1871’ 10 A most busy brain. Mod. How can so bu^y 
a man find lime for visiting? 

fb. Devoted to business; diligent, active, in¬ 
dustrious. Obs. 

c 1470 Henry H'allace in. 390 He in wer was besy, wycht 
and wyss. c 1500 Lancelot 2449 He was bissyand was deli* 
gent. 

5 . In bad sense : Active in what does not concern 
one; prying, inquisitive, meddlesome, officious ; 
restless, fussy, importunate. Cf. Busybody. 

c 1400 Mausokv. xxix. 295 Thei asked him [Alisandre), 
whi be was so proud and so fierce and so be*y. c 1475 
Lcrne or be L. 2 in La bees Bk. 118680 To Bolde. ne to 
Besy, ne Bourde nat to large. 1530 Palsgr. 306/1 Besy, 
inalai>ert or medlyng in maters, ent remet tear. 1580 Uaret 
Ah. B 1585 A Busie man: a medlcr in all matters. 1679 
Trials Green, etc. /or Murder 0/ Sir K. Godfrey \\ He 
was a busie man, and .. would do a great deal of mischief. 
1740-61 Mrs. Delaky Life <y Core. 11862* 111 . 299 That 
little busy, mischievous fiend, jealousy. 1809-10 Coleridge 
Friend *1865) 55 A busy and inquisitorial tyranny, 
t 6. Solicitous, anxious, uneasy; careful, attentive 
(see note under 1). Of desires, prayers, etc.: Ear¬ 
nest, eager, importunate. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Jl'ks. <i88ol 362 Bissy study andcontem- 
placyon. c 1391 Chaucer Astrol. Prol., Thy bisi preyere 
.. to lerne the tret is of the astrclabie. 1406 Occlkvk Alls- 
rule 25 My grief and bisy smert. 1413 Lydg. Pytgr. Stnole 
iv. xxiv. 70 Besy entendement to that that she lecheth. 1483 
Cat It. Augl. 29^1 To make be>y, solicit a re. 

f b. phr. To do one's busy fain 'diligence, 
cure): to exert oneself diligently, to do what one 
can. Obs. Cf. Business 8 . 

1 1387 Chaucer Truth 108 Do your bysy peyne To 
wasshe away our clondcfttl offense, t X460 J. Kusskli. Bk. 
Nurture in Habers Bk. <1868) 199 My copy.. whiche to 
drawe out (!] bane do my besy diligence. 1502 Arnolde 
Citron. 11811» 238 This lytil yle.. For to repay re, do ay thy 
besy cure. 

7 . Of actions, employments, conditions, etc.: 
Energetically carried on; pursued with vigour ; 
active ; that keeps one constantly occupied. 

iu8 Latimer Serm. Plaughers (Arb) 24 Right prelatynge 
is bti.sye labouryngc. 1718 Pope Iliad xvi. 778 On every 
side the busy combat grows. 1815 L. Hunt Notes on Feast 
of Poets 33 Engaged in the busier pursuits. 1837 Hr. 
Martixkau Soc. in Amer. 11 .333 'l'he busiest, .concerns of 
life, a 1875 Kingsley Lit. <5■ Gen. F.ss. xii. (r88o» 353 Here 
and there a stray gleam uf sunlight, .awoke into busy life the 
denizens of the water. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 143 A 
busy trade in timber. 

f 8. Of things : Involving much work or trouble; 
elaborate, intricate, * curious.’ Obs. 

1441 Lett, patent Hen. VI re Eton Coll, in Liber Can in¬ 
i’rig. {1855* 390 Curious works of entayle and busie mould- 
ings. 1536 /. Husce in Lisle Papers XU. 53 It [cushion 
to be worked] shall be very busy because of diversity of 
colours. 1542 Uijall F.rasnt.Apoph. 230 b, Alexander per- 
eciuyng the I Gordian] knotte to bee ouer buisie to bee vn- 
dooen with his handes. Ibid. 51 b, Buisie and sumptuous 
buildynges. 1577 tr. Bui lingers Decades (1592) 332 The 
manner of consecrating them, is far more large and busie. 
1615 Crooke Body of Man 925 The History of the Bones 
is a busie piece of Wurke. 

9 . Of times and places: Full of business, stir, 
or activity. 

1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iv. 26 For thy Bees a quiet Sta¬ 
tion And. .And plant. .Wild Olive Trees .. before the busie 
Shop. 1814 Byron Lara 1. i, Bright faces in the busy hall. 
1832 Macaulay Armada 36 That lime of slumber was 
as bright and busy as the day. 187* Morley Crit. Misc. 
Ser. 1. (1878J 215 ’llhe busy world of men. 

10 . That indicates activity or business. 

1632 MtLTON Allegro 118 The busy hum of men. 1702 
Rowe Amb. Step-Moth. 1. 1. 299 Each busie face wc meet. 
1716 Lady M. W. Montague Lett. 1 . i. 8 People, with .. 
busy faces. Mod. We were surprised at the busy aspect of 
the village. 

11 . Comb., as busy-brained, -fingered, -headed, 
-tongued, adjs. (often in unfavourable sense). 
Also t busy-head = Busybody ; busy-idle a ., 
busily employed about trifles (so busy idleness ) ; 
busy-idler, a person so employed. 

157a J. Maitland Agst. Sk/anderotts Tomtgs , Gif *bissie- 
branit bodeis yow bakbyte. 1579 Tomson Cabins Serrn. 
Tint. 658/2 If wee be more busie brained then we shoulde 
!>e. a 1 <77 Sir T. Smith Com memo. Eng. (16331 217' For 
what will not *buste-heads and lovers of trouble.. invent ? 
1603 Davies AUcrocosm. 57 (D.) Many a busie-head .. 
Put in their heads how they may compass* crownes. 1583 
Stubbf.s Anat. Abus. it. 60These *busie heded astronomers, 
and curious serching astrologers. 1633 Cost lie Whore iv. 
iL in Bullen O. Plays IV, A plague upon this busie- 
headed rabble I 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xx. (1865) 159 
These * busy-idle diversions. 1880 Bertha Thom as Violin - 
Plqyer 1 . li. 45 He amused himself in caning wooden 


figures., and other busy .idle ways. 1822 T. Mitchf.u. 
Aristoph. II. 18 A sort nf ennuye, trislc, pitiable "busy- 
idler. 1878 Bosxv. Smith Carthage 255 * Busy-tongued 
nimour passed from mouth to mouth. 

Busy bi*zi‘„ v. Forms : 1 bys^ian, bissian, 
bysijan, 4 besien, bisien, bisie, bysi, biay, 
4-6 besy, 5 besye, 5-6 busye, 5-7 busie, 6 bussy, 
bysye, 5- busy. [OE. bisgian , bysgian, f. bisig 
Busy ai\ 

1 . traits. To employ with constant attention ; to 
engage or occupy assiduously; to keep busy 
(persons, employments, or objects of attention . 
a 1000 Proem to/Elfreds Foeth., 1 ‘or brem.. mani^fealdum 
weoruldbihgum J>e hine. .bis^odan. 1530 Palsgr. 451/2, 1 
besy, I set aworke or I put in husynesse. Ibid. 455/2, 1 
hysye my body. 1587 C»OLntsG De Mcmtay i. 7 Thou . 
busiest all thy wits about ii. a 1698 Temple Ess. Poetty 
Wks. 1731 1 . 241 Before the Discourses. .of Philosophers 
began to busy..the Grecian Wits. 1724 Swift Drapier's 
Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 95 To busy my head and my hands 
to the loss of my lime. 1871 R. Et.ns Catullus xl. 5 Wouldst 
thou busy the breath of half the people? 

b. reft. The most usual construction. Const. 
inf. obs .', itdth, in, about. 

c 1000 (). F.. Horn. iThorpei II 406 iBosw.) Se man bib 
heri^endlic, 3 e mid godum weorcum bine sylfne bys^ab- 
c 1340 Cursor M. 23048 iTrin. 1 pei. .bisieden hem to pleisen 
hym. c 1400 Destr. Troy 9306 Achilles .. to bryng hit 
ubome besit hym sore. 1530 Palsgr. 895 My self . 
xvhiche .. have besyed me .. to teche .. many, princes and 
princesses. 1655 Ki ller Ch. Hist. 11. it. § 97 He busied him¬ 
self in Tuyesand 'Trifles. 1736 Butler Anal. It. vii. 353 To 
how little purpose those persons busy themselves. 1851 
Helps Comp. Solit. iii. <1874)46 He busied himself about 
many worldly things. 1856 Kasb Ex pi. II. ii. 33 

Petersen began, .to busy himself with his wardrobe. 1876 
Greks Short Hist. ii. 5 (1882* 79 The King, .busied him¬ 
self in the erection of numerous cattles. 1878 Browning 
La Saisiaz 64 Busy thee for ill or good. 

C. in passive. Const, as in b. 

1 1000 Colloq. Mon as t. Thorpe 1 18 < 15 osw.) Ic eom bys^otl 
on sange. 1526 Pilgr . Perf »W. de W. 1531 58 lie thou 
neucr more than nedetli.. busyed or troubled in the defautes 
or offences of other. 1623 Bingh am Xenophon 85 That the 
t-nemie might be busied un all sides. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 4 ? 7 Every tongue is busied in solicitation. 1868 E. 
Edwards Ralegh 1 . xviii. 361 Ralegh was busied, .with his 
official duties. 

d. trans. To occupy lime fully, rare. 

1629 Ford Lover's Mel. t. i. n8t j 125 Him. .whose study 
Had busied many hours. 1802 W. Taylor in RobbertU 
Mem. I. 431 Two elections, .which busied time and idea, 
t 2 . To trouble the body only in OE.' or mind ; 
to afflict, worry, disturb, perplex. Obs. 

a 1000 Metr. Foeth . xxii. 30 iGr. 1 pres lichoman lcabtras 
and hefijnes. .oft bysisen monna modsefan. c 1000 Whale 
i(lr.) 51 Hine hungor bys^ab- c 1000 Sax. Leeehd. I 82 
Gif se lichoma hwaer mid hefi^licre ha;to sy gebys^od. c 1325 
/•;. E. A Hit. P A. 268, & busyez be alioute a raysuun href. 
e 1380 Wvc1.1t Serm. v. Sel. Wki. 1 13 It is no nede to 
bisie us what hist Tobies hound. 1591 Troub. Raiguc A'. 
John 116111 61 That were to busie men with doubts. 

t b. To disturb, agitate (a material object . Obs. 
c 1374 Chaucer Foeth. 11868) 8 'l’he causes whennes be 
sounyng wyndes. .bisien b« smobe water of the see. 

3 . intr. f for reft. . To be busy, occupy one¬ 
self, take trouble (now rare). 

c 1340 Gati*. Gr. A "nt. 1066 Naf I now to busy, hot l)arc 
]>re dayez. 138a Wvclh Luke x. 40 Martha hisyede aboute 
moche seruyee*. f J450 Merlin xiii. (1877) 201 O011 part 
bisiedforthe rescew. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884* 132 
Chaos, whereon I bussid over lunge. 1582 B AIM an Forth. 
DeP. R. 201 b/a Euery part [of the earth], .budeth v. ith his 
owne weight to come to the middle of y e cartli. 1878 
Kesant it Rice Celia’s .DA Ill. xiv. 218 She .. fell to 
busying about mv pillows. 

Busybody bi'zily di . [f. Busy a. 5 + Body.] 
An officious or meddlesome person ; one who is 
improperly busy in other people’s affairs. 

1526 TixnALK 1 Pei. iv. 15 Se that none of you suflfre .. 
as a busybody in other mens matters. 1530 Palsgr. 423/2 
He his a busye lx>dy, it est entre-metteux. 1570 Dei: 
Math. Pref 46 Value pratline busie bodies. 1679 Prance 
Addit . Xarr. Pop. Plot 40 The Jesuiles, who arc the great 
Polypragmout, or Busie-lxjdies. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 356 
A busiebody burns his own fingers. 18^7 Disraeli Tattered 
vi. xi. 480 'l’he most energetic men in Europe are mere 
busybodies. 1875 Jowktt Plato fed. 2) III. 56 The habit 
of being a busybody and of doing another man's business. 

Hence Busybodied a., of the nature of a busy¬ 
body, meddlesome (rare); Busybodyiug, vbl. sb., 
acting the busybody ; ffl. a. acting as a busybody; 
Busybodyish; Bnsybodyism; Busybodyness. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. if. iv. § 23 1 1 is not out of Curiosity, 
or Busybodinesse, to be medling in other mens Lines. 1812 
G. Colman Br. Grins , Lady of Wr. a. xvit, "l’he busybodied, 
brainless knight. 1828 J. Wilson in Blackw.Mag. XXIII. 
129 Curiosity..and a habit of busy body ism. a 1849 Poe 
Myst. Marie Roget Wks. (1872) 2 26 Romantic busybodyism. 
1857 Chatnb. Jrttl XX. 427 The whole system of busy- 
bodying and scandal-mongering. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shakt . Char. vi. 160 A fussy, busy-bodying old woman. 
1865 Carlvlf. Fredk . Gt. 111 . x. ii. 234 A rather impudent 
busybodyish fellow. 1882 Eraser's Mag. XXVI. 53 M ercly 
the result of. .a sort of intellectual busybodyness. 

t Bu'syfal, a. Obs. In 5 bisi-. [? f. bisi, Busy 
sb, + -ful.] Elaborate, made with much work. 
1340 Ayenb. 226 Lo^e clopinge na^t proud ne bisiuol 

tBu'Syhede. Obs . In 4 bisi-, biay-, bysy-, 
bysihed, -hede. [f. Brsv a. + -head.] a. Slate 
or quality of being busy; occupation, labour; 


care, anxiety. b. Curiosity, inquisitiveness, c. 
Elaborateness, ‘ curiousness \ 

(Frequent in Ayenb.; scarcely found elsewhere.) 
c 1300 A'. Alts. 3 Bisyhed, care, and sorowc, Is with mony 
uche a-morowe. 1340. 4 ^/A 55 pe bysihede of gloluns pet 
ne zechep bote to pe debt of hBre zuelp Ibid. 164 Alle pe 
bisyhedes and pe greate niedes of pe wordle. / bid. 228 Non 
ne wolde. .2eche uairhede ne bisihede of robe;, .bote yef he 
ne wende to by yzo3e of pe uolke. / bid. 231 \’dele bysyhede 
of zi3pe of hyerpe and of spcche. 

Busying (biziiiq , vbl. sb. and ffl. a. [f. 
Busy v, + -i.vg.] A. vbl. sb. The action of the 
verb Busy. B. ffl. a. That makes busy. 

1398 Trfa-isa Barth. De P. R. xiv. ii. (1405) 2153/2 p l 
besyeng and Inclynacon of i^artyes. 1656 S. fl. Gold. Lazv 
58 A world of other busying performances. 

Bnsyish bi ziji/', a. [f. Busy a. + -ish!.] 
Somewhat busy. 

1861 Clouch Poems 4- Prose Rem. (18691 h Cauterets 
. .is a busyish water-place. 

[Busyless, a. A conjectural reading of Theo¬ 
bald 1726 in Shaks. Tempest in. i. 15 where the 
folio of 1623 has ' busie lest ’/] 

Busyn, var. of Bcysine, Obs., trumpet. 
Busyness brzines'. rare. [f. Busy a. + -ness : 
a modem formation on busy, the already existing 
word business having acquired different meaning 
and pronunciation.] Busy state or quality; = 
Business I, and next. 

1868 Mrs. Whitney P. Strong vii, The bright brisk busy¬ 
ness of the squirrel, i 860 G. Macdonald Seaboard Par. 1. 
xi. 164 In the midst of the world of light and busy-ness. 
1880 Mann. Mag. May 53 An interesting example of the 
busyness of rumour. 

t Bu'syship. Obs. In 3 bisi-, 4 besi- [f. 
Busy a. + -ship.] Busy state or quality; business, 
activity, exercise; = prec. 

a 1225 Auer. R. 384 Exercitatio corporis ad modicum 
nalet.. I.icumliche bisischipe is to Intel \yur 5 . 1393 Gower 
Conf II. 39 What hast thou done of besiship To luve. 

t Bu’syty. Obs. rat e ~*. InGbesyto. [f. Busy 
+ -ty; after words from F. and L. like veri-ty, 
jolli-lyf\ Officiousness, fussiness. 

( 1511 Colf.t Serm. Conf. Ref in Phcnix (1708* II. 4 
The Besyte and Wantonness of Officials. 

But but), prefeottj., adv. Forms : 1 be-utan 
(only as prep, or adv. , butan, -on, -un, buta, 
bute, 2-3 buteu, 2-4 bute, (2-3 boten, 2 4 bote, 
3-7 Se. bot , 3-- but. [The OE. adv. and prep. 
be-utan. butan, btila , ‘ on the outside, without of 
which the strong form regularly became in ME. 
bouten, bottle , Bout, as adv. and prep., was pho¬ 
netically weakened to bitten, bute , but, as a con¬ 
junction, with uses arising immediately out of the 
prepositional sense. In some of these uses, the 
conjunction is, even in modem English, not dis¬ 
tinctly separated from the preposition : the want 
of inflexions in substantives, and the colloquial use 
of me, us, for /, we, etc., as complements! nom¬ 
inatives in the pronouns, making it uncertain 
whether but is to be taken as governing a case. 
In other words 4 nobody else went but me (or T ’ 
is variously analysed as = £ nobody else went except 
me ’ and ‘nobody else went except that'T (went) 
and as these Mean precisely the same thing, both 
are pronounced grammatically correct. (See I21- 
tham, ling. Lang. ed. 1830, p. 483 ; also E. Hall, 
Modern English 104, 303, notes.) In colloquial 
use me, us, etc., are more common than J, wc, 
etc.; in literary use, the point is usually avoided 
by substituting except, save, or otherwise altering 
the phraseology. In certain phrases the conjunc¬ 
tional but develops, by ellipsis of a preceding 
negative, the adverbial sense ‘only’: see C. 6 
below. Otherwise the modem use of but as a 
preposition or adverb is only Scotch; the form 
Bout which was the regular M K. repr. of OE. bulan 
as prep, and adv. having become obsolete by 1500.] 
\ A . Pr ep. 1 . Outside of, without. 

Only tTTTJE. (see Bout\ cxc. in mod.Sc. in such phrases 
as but the house \ see But adv. 1 e. 

2 . Without, apart from, unprovided with, void 
of. (Used in Sc. since 14th c. but now obsolescent. 
The ME. was bottle, Bout, q. v. 

1894-1500 see Bout.] 1375 Barbour Bruce v. 91 Till the 
toun soyn cumin ar thai Sa preuely, bot noyss making. 1423 
Jas. I Xing’s Q. viii. And doun 1 lay bot ony tarying. 
1497 Minute Tenon-Couttc. Edinb. in Phil. Trans. XL! I. 
421 Thai sail he banist but favors. 1533 Bcllkndf.n Lhy 
iv. (1822) 321 The samin wes done but ony respect to juns 
or lawe. a 1644 I^ud Serm. (i8o> 127 They.. joy in their 
very tears to see they cannot call but crying. *7*4 Ramsay 
Tea -t. Misc. (1733) II. 163 I'd tak my Katie but a gown 
Bare-footed in her little coatie. 1794 Burns Auld Man ii, 
My trunk of eild, but bussorhield Sinks in time's wintry rage. 
1810 Tannahill Poems (1846) 21 Safe but skaith or scar. 

3 . Leaving out, barring, with the exception of, 
except, save. Distinctly a preposition in OE. 

979 8a O. E. Chron. (MS. Cotl. Tib. A III) t>a feng Ead- 
mund to..and heold seofo^e healf gear butan 11 nihtum. 
a 1000 Menolog . 87 (Gr.) Vmb first wucan butan anre ntht. 
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In later times, the original prepositional and 
later conjunctional uses are so inseparable that the 
whole are treated under C. 
n B . adv. 1 . Without, outside. 

t a. in general sense, with forms bit lan, bit (a, 
bute, boute : see Bout. 

b. spec, in Sc. with sense : Outside the house 
(of motion as well as rest;'; in moti.Sc. in or into 
the outer or more public apartment of the house, 
in the ante-room or kitchen : opposed to Ben, q-v. 
(Now less common than bat.') 

c 1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 14 Her den .. Full beenlie 
slutted both butte and ben, Of Beines and Nutte.s, Pease, 
Rye and Wheat. 1513 Douglas AEneis iv. xii. 53 Flambe.. 
Spreding fra lhak to thak, baith but and ben. 1568 Wife 
of A ucht. iv. in Bannatync Poems (1770) 216 Aye as ye gang 
but and ben. a 1646 A. Henoerson Let. Ckas. /, Wks. 160 
It cannot be brought But, that is not the Ben. 1787 Burns 
Lett. lii. Wks. (Globe) 334 ,1 can hardly stoiter but and ben. 
1827 J. Wilson Sect. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 357 Bring but a 
bottle o’ priinroie wine. Mod. Se. Gae but, and wait while 
I am ready. 

c. as adj. Outside, outer, exterior: as i wbtU end. 

1619 Sir R. Boyle in Lismorc Papers (1886) 1 . 219 The 

but end of a great stone howse that was never fymshed. 
1862 R. H. Story in A then.vuni 30 Aug. 270 He conducted 
me to the but end of the mansion. 

d. as sb. The outer room of a house, into which 
the outer door opens. A but-and-ben : a house 
having an outer and an inner apartment; a two- 
roomed house. 

1724 Ramsav Tett-T. Mi sc. (1733) L29 A house is butt 
and benn. 1786 Burns Calf iv, Some kind, connubial dear, 
Vour but-and-ben adorns. 1859 R. Burton Centr. Afr. in 
Jml. R. G. S. XXIX. 134 Each house has two rooms, 
a 4 but’ and a ‘ ben ’ separated by a screen of corn-canes .. 
The but,used as parlour, kitchen, and dormitoryjopensupon 
the central square; the ben .. serves for sleeping and for 
a storeroom. 1861 Ramsay Remitt. iii. <cd. 18) 60 A cosy 
but, and a canty hen. c 1870 R. Buchanan Sutherlands 
Pansies iii, I found him settled in this but and ben. 

O. As prep. 

1768 Ross Hclenore 74 (Jam.) Lindy.. looking butt the 
floor, Sees Bydby standing jtist within the door. Mod. At . 
Gang but the house and see who is there, and come ben 
again and tell me. The mistress happened to be but the 
house [/. e. out in the kitchcnl at the time. 

2 . In sense : Only. An elliptic development of 
the conjunction : see C. 6. 

C. con}. 

General Scheme. 1 . I11 a simple sentence. II. 
In a complex sentence. III. In a compound sen¬ 
tence, or introducing a consequent sentence. I\ . 
In phrases. 

1. In a simple sentence ; introducing a word or 
phrase ^rarely a clause) which is excepted from the 
general statement: Without, with the exception of, 
except, save. 

1 . After universal statements with all, every , any. 

t a* In OE. construed as a prep, with dative. 
(See A. 3.) 

a 1000 Beowulf 70$ CD Ealle buton anum. c 1000 TF.lfric 
Job (Eton.) iv. 15 Ealle pa king..buton pain anum. 

b. In ME. and modem use weakened to a 
conjunction, as in 3 and 4. 

(<z.) This is shown hefore a nominative pronoun. 
c 1460 Tozvnelcy Myst. 23 Alle shalle be slayn but oonely 
we. a 1835 Mrs. Humans Casabia/tca 2 The boy stood on 
the burning deck, Whence all but he had fled. 1872 J. II. 
Newman Disc. 4 Arguments ft, I am one among a thou¬ 
sand ; all of them wrong hut 1 . [Colloq. also, 4 but me ’.] 

(b A Otherwise, on account of the levelling of 
inflexions, the case is not shown, or may be in¬ 
dependent of but v quot. a ioocP, or but introduces 
a phrase. 

a 1000 Panther 16 <Gr.) Se is rcthwam freond butan dracan 
anum. a 1300 Cursor M, 763 Sua do wc [etc] Of al pc ire* 
hot of an. 1423 Jas. I A'infs Q. 94 With wingis bright, 
all plumyt, hot his face. 1596 Edw. l If, 11. i. Wisdom 
is foolishness, but in her tongue. 1599 Naishe Christ's T. 
57 b, If wee did imitate ought but the imperfections of 
Bcastes. a 1618 Raleigh Verses (Mildmay MS.) Love all 
eaten out but in outward showe. 1681 Drvden Abs. <y 
Ackit. 56 And thought that all but Savages were Slaves. 
1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 1 . ix. 68, I can bear 
any thing but contempt. 1838 Tiukewall Greece V. xxxix. 
81 It [an oathl was taken .. by all but the Eleans. Mod. 
Any thing but that! Any one but a fool would understand. 
Anywhere but in England. At any time but the present. 
Everybody but you has signed. 

c. Ait but : everything shotl of. Hence, advb. 
Almost, very nearly, well nigh: sec All A. 8 b. 

2 . After only , or a superlative. Const, as in 1 b. 

1580 North Plutarch 672 The first time that ever the 

two Kings were of one House but then. Mod. The only 
person l have met but you. He is last but one in the class. 

3 . After interrogalives {who, -vital, etc.' but was 
already in OE. construed as a conjunction, not 
affecting the case of the following sb. or pronoun, 
which depends upon the expansion of its own 
clause. This appears to have been universal in 
ME., and is regular now. Only rarely in modern 
times is bul treated as a preposition governing the 
word. 

a. With pronouns showing the case. 

a 1000 Crist 695 (Gr.) Hwiet sindon pa jiinnias butan god 


sylfc. e 1380 Wvclik Serm. Set. Wks. I. 279 Who shulde 
be dampned bul pou? 1782 Cowper Gilpin 113 Away went 
Gilpin—who bul he 7 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. 231 

Come—for, but thee, who seeks the Muse? Mod. Is there 
anyone in the house but she? lor but her?) Who could 
have done it hut he? (or but him ?). 

b. Otherwise the case is not shown, or is ob¬ 
jective independently of but. 

c 1300 Cato Major iv. v, What prou may pi catel do But 
hele wol with pe dele? c 1440 Gesta Rom. (1878) 123 What 
dude he but yede, and purveyde him of iij. cautils. 1576 
Gascoigne SteelGl. iArb.)6o What causeth this, but greedy 


golde to get ? x6ox Weevek in Shahs. C. Praise 42 Who 
but Brutus then was vicious? X790 Burke Fr. Rev. 330 
Who but the most desperate adventurers .. could at all 
have thought of [ill. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxiv. 336 
What must she do but immediately turn to the Lieutenant 7 
Mod. Whom could he mean but me? Why have they come 
but to annoy us? 

4 . So after a negative, expressed or implied. 
(Here bul regularly translates L. nisi, and may 
be explained as 4 unless, if not \ It has been 
treated as a conjunction from the earliest times. ! 

f a. With sb. or pron, as compl. Lo be : see 6 a. 
c 893 K. vElkked Oros. t. i, pmr muran butan twesen cUekis. j 
a 1225 Leg. Hath. 282 per ms hot a Gudd. t 1240 Ureisun 
in Lamb. Horn. 185 A win hwam pe sunne nis boten a 
sohadwe. 1340 Ay cub. 258 pe ssredmgc kei nc ssolde by 
bote a tokne. .of pe ssamc of his vader. 1393 I.angl. /’. Pi. 

C. 1. 205 Ther pc cat nys bote a kyton. Ibid. xx. 149 Alle 
pre nys bote o gocl. 

b. With a sb. or pronoun whose case depends 
on its own clause. («. The case is now shown 
only in a personal pronoun. 

a 1000 Ffur nix (Gr.) 338 Ne wat amis butan met oil ana. 
a 1000 Seafarer *Gr. 1 18 Ic ne schyrde butan hlimman nc. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xi. 27 Nan mann ne can pone sunn 
butun fa:dyr 1 Lind, buta &c faxler ; i/att. buto se fader; 
Vulg. nisi patcr\. < 1230 llati Mcid. 21 Ne moten nane 
biiLe heo hoppen ne singen. 1330 R. Brunne Citron.^ 18j 
No body bot lie alone vnu pe CTisten cam. V c 1370 Robt. 
K. Chyle 61 There was lefte noon but he allonc. t'1380 
Wvclik Set. Whs. 111 . 45 Othir God is noon lmt 1 . £ 143° 
Syr. Trya/n. 1166 Tiler sch alle no man fygbt but y 156° 
A. L. tr. Calvin’s Foure Semi. \ 15741 48 There is none but 
he alone to save us. 1615 tr. Pe Montfart's Snrv. h. I mites 
26 None but he and his men can tell, what is become of 
them, a 1842 Arnold Fragm.o/i Church (1845) 223 None 
bul they..have a right to rule in the Church. 

b. Otherwise, on account of the levelling of 
inflexions, the case is 110I shown, or would be 
objective independently of but (as in quol. 1300, 
1599, 180S . 

1154 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1135 Durste nan man 
sei to him nalu bute god. c 1200 Moral Ode in / rin. I oil. 
Horn. 223 Non ne cnoweS bine alse wcl buten one ilrihte. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 961, 1 wat bot pe haf i na freud. c 1380 
Wvclik Set. 1 Vks, I. 94 Love we God .. and drede wc nqo 
thing but hym. 1599 ( ’.reene George a Gr. o 861'256 He is 
the man and she will none but him. 1618 J. Taylor (Water 
P.i Penniless (18831 23 Nothing, (bul my weary self' 

was bad. 1627 Perkins Prof Bk. ii. § 158(1642) 71 None 
speakes the same but their principal!. aijn Ken Hymn- 
otheo Poet. Wks. 1721 111 .7 For I Nothing but Ants about 
this llill descry. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 

I . iii. 17 He wants nothing but a little common sense. 1808 

J. Barlow Columb. 1. 30 Invoke no miracle, no Muse but 
thee. 1821 Shelley /Ettas, Nought is but that which feels 
itself lo be. 

•' (<\) The nominative occurs erroneously, where 
the construction requires the objective. 

c 1430 Syr Getter. 902 This child hath no modre bin L 
1607 Topslll Four-f Beasts 111 They have no other King 
but he. a 1866 in Engel Nat. Mas. ix. 358 And I had nae 
mair hot bee, O. ...... 

C. With a prepositional, adverbial, infinitive, 
or other phrase rarely expanded to a clause . 

071 Blickl. Horn. 33 Noldc he him na andswerian buton 
mid monpwaernesse. a 1300 Cursor M. 455 lie pat noglu 
hadd bot of him. 1303 R. Brunne Hand/. Synne 7939 Pey 
do nat wrong,—but al day. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc /. A. 
itt. xxi. (1495) 69 He errylh not but by happe. c 1400 A out. 
Rose 292 She ne lokide but awrie, Or overthart, alle 
haggyngly. 1448 SiiillingfoRD Lett. (1871)66 Me woldc 
noght aggre hot to have power to arreste chanons men ser¬ 
vants. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Burrotv Launts 129 N o man 
sould presumebuy fish..in any oilier place, hot in the 
Kings market. 1701 Wotton /list. Rome 40* He never 
us’d any Linnen or other Clothes hut once. J 743 J- 
Morris Serm. ii. 49 Faith and hope have no aptitude to 
make us happy, but as they incline us to love. 1779 For¬ 
rest Voy. N. Guinea 246 In the streets, women seldom 
speak but to women. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. (1851) L t» 
x. i. 2 No man can be really appreciated bul by his equal 
or superior. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 77 You have no 
choice but marry Doris now. 

t d. But was strengthened by only. Obs. 
c 1230 Mali Meld. 5 Ha nawiht ne parfof oder piog penchen 
bute an of hire leofmon. c 1460 Foktkscue Abs. <y Lint. 
Mon. (1714)42 It ncdith not to .. purvey, but only for the 
Kyngs Hous. 1602 L. Lloyd Conjee. Lames 27 1 here was 
no God bul oncly his maister. 1682 WhelkR Journ. Greece 
1. 2 No Appeal can be made, but only to the Senate._ 17*5 
Burnet Own Time II. 242 They took little care of it, but 
only to find men who would bear the charge. 

5 . Negative and interrogative sentences contain¬ 
ing a comparative (esp. morf were formerly fol¬ 
lowed by bul ; they now usually take than, or 
else the comparative is omitted and but retained ; 
modern idiom preferring sometimes one, some¬ 
times the other. 

1440 J. Shirley Detke K. James (i8iS> 12 There be no 
mo kynges yn this reumc bot ye and 1 . c 1500 Rob. Hood 


(Rilsoni 1. 1. 155, I have no more but ten shillings. 1523 
La Berners Froiss. I. cxi. 134 They., toke their horses, 
wherof they had no mo but sixe. 153° — Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurcl. Nn ijb, What greatter correction shuld I hauc of 
thy wyckedncs. .but to hee certain that all the lovyng ladis 
of Rome ar sory of thy life. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. 
xlv. 266 'To bestow it vpon men which are no better but 
dung. 1606 G. W[oodcocke 1 Hist. Ivstiue 07 a, They were 
no better buta ragged sort of shephearus. 1644 Chil- 
lingworth Serm. 32 Our whole lives 1 if sincerely examined 1 
would appeare, I feare, little lesse but a perpctuall lye. 1686 
Papist not Misrepr. 21 The difference.. is no more but 
this. 1713 Steele Guardian No. T43 r 5 There needed no 
more but to advance one step. Mod. There remains no 
more but to thank you for your courteous attention. 

b. So with similar sentences containing other , 
otherwise, else ; in which bul is still sometimes 
retained, esp. after else, as 4 Who else bul he ? ’ 

971 Blickl. Horn. 39 Hivylc beren mamde he ponne ellc> 
buton heofona rice ? / bid. Hwst nuende he ponne elle>, 

buton pa;t we ^efyllon p.es pearfan wambe mid uruni 
godtim ’? 1495 Act 11 Hen. 1 7/, ii. § 1 Ther to have noon other 
hUstcnaunce bul brede and water. 1589 Putienham F.ng. 
Poesie IM. xix. <Arh.i 207 What els is man bul hismtnde? 
1611 Biijle Pref. 1 For none other fault but for seeking to 
reduce their Countrey-men to good order. 1689 Selden 
Table T. 184 y 149 Pleasure is nothing else but the inter¬ 
mission of Pain 1713 Steele Guardian No. 143 f5 Had 
no other fault, but that of being too shori. Mod. It is 
nothing else but laziness! 

t c. After unlike. Obs. rare. 

1652 Ashmole T/teatr. Chem. Prol. 7 Not unlike, but the 
Wall-mit-Trce which..grew in Glasteubury.Church-yard. 

6 . By the omission of the negative accompanying 
the preceding verb see 4 a , but passes into the 
adverbial sense of: Nought but, no more Ilian, 
only, merely. Thus the earlier ‘lie nis but a 
child’ is now 4 he is but a child’; here north, 
dialects use Nobbut= nought but, not but, ‘lie is 
nobbut a child 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4322 Bcttur. .pan folu pi prai bat es bot 
lint. 1393 Lasgl. P. PL C. x\n. 359 He comep but sclde. 
c 1400 .Macxdev. 157 The folk - - ban hut litille appeiyt 
mete, c 1440 A tu. Cookery in Honseh, Ord. < 1790-465 lak>: 
rys, and gif horn but a hoylc. 1512 Act 3 Hen. I III, 'i. 
Prcainh., The forsaid penal lie expressed in the said Statute 
is but xx.v. 1617 S. Col .!.ins Epplmta to F. T. 1 1628 239 
It was impious. .out eiien to touch the bodies of faints dead. 
1647 Cow ley Mistr., Spring ii, Could they remember but 
last year. 1732 Bekkei.i v Aleiphr. 1. § 3 Wks 1871 11 . 29 
L)o but consider this 1766 Goj.dsm. / ic. Ii . iii, Premature 
consolation is but the remembrancer of sorrow. 1794 Bi KSs 
(title » Myloie she's but a lassie yet. 1876 Gri i n Short 
Hist. i. $ 3 <1882' 30 bi arms the kingdom had but a single 


rival. 

fb. In obsolete or dialectal use in various 
connected senses: Neither more nor less than, 
absolutely, actually, just, even. Sometimes but 
seems merely expletive.) But wTC’^just now, 
only this moment. x 

c 1430 Syr Tryam. 596 For w die y wbt that y am but dede. 
t 1530 Ld. Berners Arth. Lyt. />oA/9 Yf thei sc him, 
tliey are but lost for ever. 1594 NashB Unfort, i'rav. 39 
He toldc me but euerie thing that she And he agreed of. 
1622 Mabbk tr. Aleman’s Guzman d'Alf 1. 248 He is heere 
(Sir) about the house, 1 saw him but now. 1665 Boyi e 
Otcas. Reft. *1675 37 A hm plausible Argument, dress'd 
up in fine Similitudes. 1844 I'. Paget 7 ales T illage Childr. 
Ser. ti. (1S5S1 16 My poor legs how they do but tremble. 
1859 Barnfs Rhymes in Dorset Dial. 11 . 7 Back here, but 
now, tiie jobber John Come by. 

f c. Formerly strengthened with only, which 
now would be used alone. 

1477 Karl Rivers Dictes 9, Another litil (lode whiche 
drowned but the < ontre of Egipte onely. c 1532 1 d. Ber¬ 
ners Huon Ixx.wiii. 280, l had but alouely my siyerdc m 
,ny hande. 1598 Barni ield Poems iArb.) 112 They are 
indeed but onely mecre Illusions. 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. 
% iii. 40 He onely lin’d but till he was a man. 1644 Milton 
A reop. (Arb. • 36, 1 find but only two sorts of writings. 

7 . elllptically : Any bm, aught but, anything 


ever, never: 

1523 Ld. Burners Froiss. 1 . xviii. 20 Fewe had slepte but 
lytle, and yet they had sore traualed the daye before. 1596 
Edw. Ilf , iv. i. 50 Never to be but Edwards faithful 
friend. 1610 Shaks. Temp. t. ii. 118, I should sinne 'lo 
ihinke but Noblie of my Grand-mother. 1644 Milton 
A rcop. (Arh.t 56 It cannot he but a dishonour and dero¬ 
gation to the author. 1794 Burns Hozv long <y dreary is 
the night. How can I be but eerie? 1832 Bloc buy. Mag. 
XXXI 1 . 166 He never took but one voyage. 1864 R. I AUL 
Let. in Mem. (1872) xviii. 274 You say you are tied hand 
and foot You will never be hut that in London. 

b. After cannot choose. 4 1 cannot choose but 
sireak’ ^ T cannot help speaking’. So interrogative 
‘ Who could choose but .. ?’ ^Icre the inlimtive 
phrase was sometimes expanded into a sub-ordi- 
nale clause ,cf. 1 6) ; esp. after the passive It cannot 
be chosen but.) 

1557 North Gucnara's Diall Pr. (1382) 402 It cannot be 
chosen but wee must come before these judges, etc. Ibid. 
412 He cannot chose but he must fall downe flat to the 
grounde. 1619 W. Sclater Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 295 Canst 
thou chuse now hut say, God is in of a truth . 162a 

M adbe A lemon's Guzman d’Alf.u. 296 We could not choose 
but be weary with our last night’s Hi rest. 1676 Hobbes 
Iliad 11. 240 He could not chuse but laugh. 1742 Richard¬ 
son Pamela 111 . 70, I could not chuse but to forgive her ! 
1854 Lady Lvtton Behind Sc. I. Pref. 12 They cannot choose 
but echo them. 

c. After cannot, could not , dare not, elc., and 
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BUT. 


the interrogative who could, etc., with ellipsis of 
do, be, etc. (Lat. non possum non.) 

J549 Bk. Com. Prayer Coll. 15^ Sund. after Tr., The 
frailty of man without thee cannot but fall. 1579 Gosson 
Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 19, I cannot hut coin mend e his wisedome. 

1610 W. Sclater Expos, i Thess. (1638) 166 What Atheist 
dares but yield attention? 1628 Bp. Davenant Serm. 35 If 

hee bid tt stand still.. it dares not but stand. 1644 M ilton 
A reop. (Arlx) 32 It could not but much redound to the 
lustre of yoOr milde and equall Government. 1705 Aodison 
Italy Ded., It can't but be obvious to them. 1777 Watson 
Philip II (1793* 1 . 11. 26 Such power, and. .resources could 
not but appear formidable. 1812T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) 

IV. 180, 1 cannot but be gratified hy the assurance. 1832 
Ht. Martineau Each $ All ii. 23 He could not but try. 

II. In a complex sentence; introducing the 
subordinate clause. 

* With general sense * except that *; the full ex¬ 
pression being but that , often reduced to but . 

+ 8. But that = Except (that), save (that). Ohs. 
a 1000 Caul mods Gen. 1403 (Gr.) Egorhere eall aewealde 
huton earce bord heoid heofona frea. c 1000 Ags. Gosf*. 
Matt. v. 13 Ne ma^ [pxt sealil to nahte, buton J>:et hit 
sy utaworpen. c 1205 Lay. 31186 He wolde al kinelonu 
setten an heore hond, bute pat he icleoped were king, 
b. with omission of that. 

1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 316 Nothing would serve 
him, but he must imitate Alexander. 1713 Steele Guardian 
No. 146 P4 Nothing would satisfy Sir George .. but he 
must go into the den. 1820 H. Matthews Diary^ Invalid 
174 Nothing would please him but I must try on his mitres. 

9 . But that, introducing a consideration or reason 
to the contrary: Except for the fact that, were it 
not that. (Formerly that was occas. omitted.) 

a 1400 C07’. Myst. 43 iMatz.) Myn handwerk to sle sore 
grevyth me, but that here synne here deth doth brewc. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 44 Nere for joye she swounyd swylhe, 
But as that he her liclde vp ryght. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 

41 And hut she spoke it dying, I would not Beleeue her 
lips. 1628 Earle Microcosm, xlvi.(Arb.) 66 Hee would be 
wholy a Christian, but that he is something of an Atheist. 
1682 Whki.er Journ. Greece 1. 78 We had not staid here 
long, but the Wind expected proved a brisque South-wind. 
1726 Amherst Terra Pit. xiy. 71, 1 need not have put the 
casesofar, but that t was willing to shew, etc. *795 Southev 
Joan0/Arc 1. 359, 1 too should be content to dwell in peace 
. . But that my country calls. 1850 Sir II. Taylor Sicilian 
Sum. n. iii, Each hy the other would have done the like 
But that they lack'd the courage. 

* * Wiih general sense ‘ if not \ 

10 . Introducing a condition : If not, unless, 
except, arch. 

< 888 K. .‘Elfred Booth, xli. § 2 Du sexst J>aet Nan J>ing 
wyrj>e, bute hit God wille. ciooo Ags. Ps. vii. 12 Bute fce 
to him ^ecyrren, se deofol cwec 5 hissweord lo eow. 1:1175 
Lamb. Horn. 147 Nc mci ua Mon me fallen, bute he forlele 
al. c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 3616 Dat folc on him ne mi}te sen 
But a \eil wore hem bi-twen. 1388 Wyclif Matt. v. 20 
That but 11382 but ^ifl ^our ri^tfulnesse be more plenteuouse 
than of scribis.-3e schulen not entre into the kyngdom of 
heuenes. ? 1461 Past an Lett. 11 . 79 But 1 mayc have helpe 
of my mayster and of yow, 1 ain but lost. 1534 Ld. Berners 
Gold Bk. M .. I met. S vij b, He is of an yll inclinacion, but he 
be forced. 1721 St. German's Doctor Stud. 278 No man 
may take the man, but he have authority from the Sheriff. 

t b. Expanded into but if. Obs. (Very common 
from 14th to 16th c.) 

<1200 Ohmjn 1662 patt noliht ne ma}} ben don .. But iff 
itt bee wipjp wilt. **132$ E. E. A Hit. P. B. mo llov 
schulde pou com to his kyth bot-if pou clene were? 1393 
La no i.. P. PL C. 11. 184 Keith .. ys .. ded as a dorc-nayle • 
bote yf he dede folwe. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour ix. 13 
But yef tliei amende hem, the citee and the peple shulde 
be pcrysslied. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1613! 115 He did 
not like that maides should once stir out of their fathers 
houses, hut if it were to milke a cow. 1596 Spenser T. Q. 
Ui. iii. 16 But if remedee Thou her afford, full shortly 1 her 
dead shall see. 

II. Hence a. With ‘It shall go hard and 
phrases of the nature of a threat. ‘I’d burn the 
house down but I’d find it’, i.c . if I did not find it 
(without doing so) — even though 1 should have 
to bum the house down, I’d find it. 

1530 Ld. Berners A rth. Lyt. Bryt. 102 ,1 wyll abyde here 
this seven yere but I will wynne it. 1628 Earle Microcosm. 
xxxi. iArb.) 53 It shall goe hard but he will wind in his op¬ 
portunity. 1643 etnsw. Obscrv. W. Bridges cone. War. 21 
Hee will worke wonders hut he will doe it. 1725 He Fof. 
Voy. round World US40) 307 They would go quite up to the 
Andes but they would find them. 1727 —Secrets lnvis. 
World (1840) 300 l*d burn the house down but I d find it. 
1703 Burns Scots , wha hoe v, We will drain our dearest 
veins, But they shall be free! 1839 New Monthly Mag. 
LV 1 . 513 It shall go hard but we shall damage the theory. 

b. After It is marvel (obs.) ; it is odds ; tt is 
ten to one, and the like. 

1583 Fulke Defence (1843) 124 It is marvel but you will 
say, a dead body is not altogether void of strength. 1627 
H. Burton Bait. Pope's Butt To Rdr. 3 A thousand to one, 
but he will breake loosse. 1663 Bp. Patrick Parab.Pilgr. vin. 
(1668)35 It is a thousand to one but they will find the 
means. *7*2 Spectator No. 457 T 3 It is ten to one but my 
friend Peter is among them. 17*3 Steele Guardian No. 
14 t 1 It is odds but you lose. 1815 Scribblcomania. 261 It 
is odds but he miscarries in his suit. 1864 Miss Yosge 
Trial 1 . xii. 238 Ten to one but the police have got them. 

c. With an asseveration after an imprecation: 
If. . not. arch. 1 Beshrew me, but I shall go ’ = 
if I shall not go. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. it. vi. 52 Beshrew me but I Ioue 
her heartily. 1691 J. Wilson Bclphegor 1. iii, Bcshreyr me, 
but 1 should have broken my heart. 1766 Goldsmith Vie. 
W. vii, May this glass suffocate me, but a fine girl is worth 
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all the priestcraft in the creation. 1775 Bickerstaff Sultan 
li. i, Let me die but I believe it is their dinner. 

* * * With general sense ‘that not , L. quin , 
After negative and questioning constructions. 

12 . In a simple attributive clause belonging to 
a sb. or pronoun in the main sentence : That.. not. 

c 1500 Cocke Lore lies B. (1843) 12 There was non that there 
was But he had an offyee more or lasse. t 53 S Coverdale 
2 Kings xx. 15 There is nothynge in my treasures but 1 
liaue shewed it them. 1662 Ii. More Immort. Soul 66 We 
cannot conceive of any portion of matter but it is either 
hard or soft, c 1846 Speooing Even . with Rev. <1 83 1) Hardly 
a man passes by but he must add a wreath to it. 1880 Daily 
Tel. 11 Dec,, There never was a reform yet nropounded.. 
but some one pronounced it forthwith to be chimerical, ex¬ 
travagant, and Utopian. . . . 

b. With omission of the pronominal subject or 
object oT the dependent sentence, so that but acts 
as a negative relative : That . . not, who . . not. 
l L. quin.) 

11523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . exit 170 There departed 
none 

J. HeYWOOU opiaer <y r. m. 4 .--- * _ " 

was there that day. 1587 Church yard in Mirr. Mag. (1815' 
II. 490 Not one of these but gave his maister thanke. 1028 
Earle Microcosm. (Arb.) 71 There is no man of worth but 
has a piece of singularity. 1680 Selden Table T. '1847)210 
There is no Prince in Christendom but is directly a 1 rades- 
14.. 1.... <Y^ .0 4 /ni n 


Lit. t# . \, invre uu --"-vvr 

1820 Keats Lamia 665 Not a man but felt the terror in his 
hair. 1866 Kingsley Herein, xli.'1877> 49 5 Hardly one of the 
Frenchmen round, but. .looked on Hereward as a barbarian 
Englishman. . . r , . 

c. But what is some tunes erron. put tor out . 

see 30, *“■ 

13 . Following an adjective qualified by not so. 
Cf. ‘So brave that he ventured ’, and ‘ not so brave 
but (that he hesitated 

1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A «n*/. (1546) C vj b,T here 
is nothyng that is so loste but that there is hope of recover- 
yng. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse • Arb. > 50 There was neuer 
fort so strong, but it might be battered. 1621 Burton A not. 
Met. 11. 538 No garden so well tilled but some noxious weeds 
grow up in it. 1711 Addison Spect . No. 203 r 6 I t is im¬ 
possible .. to make them so fast, but a cat. .will find a way 
through them. 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos ed.i 79 Net 
'scap’d they not so covertly, hut well I mark d Sciancato. 
1883 E. Gosse 17 th Cent. Studies 10 I-odgc was not so 
vagrant a person but that he had married by this time. 

14 . Introducing an inevitable accompanying cir 
cuinstance or result: So that .. not. Now gener¬ 
ally expressed by without and gerund : ‘ you cannot 
look but you will see it’, i.c. without seeing it. 
Formerly sometimes but that. 

a 1400 Cursor . 1 /. 9654 I-aud MS.) He may not scape 
where he go Bnt him assaie|> euyr his fo. £ 1400 M AUNnEV. 

40 No Straungere coinethe before him, but that he makethe 
him sum Promys. 1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M.Aurel. 
(15461 M iv b. One unhappynes chaunceth not, but an 
notner foloweth, *644 Hevlin S t ti mb ling-bl. in i list. <y 
Misc. Tracis 653 The Magistrate cannot be resisted, but 
that God is resisted, also. 1686 Goao Celcst. Bodies 11. 1. 
123 You cannot dip into a Diary but you will find it. 1758 
Johnson Idler Nu. 12 r 4 Scarce any couple comes to¬ 
gether, but the nuptials are declared in the newspapers 
with encomiums un each party. 1796 Mrs. Inchbald A at. 

Art xxxiii, Nor did she ever weep, but he went too. 1835 
Lytton Rienzi x. vi. 422 He had nyver confided but he had 
been betrayed. Prcn\ It never rains but it pours. 

115 . a. After no sooner, where modem use re 
quires than. (Also but that.) Obs. 

1580 Sidney Arciutia (1613) 69 Philoclca no sooner espied 
the lyon but tliat. .she leapt up, and ran to the lodge-ward. 
1597 T, Bearo Thcnt . God's Judgetn. (1612) 194 It was no 
sooner said hut done. *749 Fif.loi.NG 7 om Jones \ 1. v. 
(1840*72/1 No sooner ac<iuainted my brother, but he im¬ 
mediately wanted to propose it. a 1774 Goldsm. //«/. 
Greece \ (1774) 1 . 265 Which Nicias had no sooner notice of, 
but he embarked his troops. 

+ b. After scarce , scarcely] not half ; not long, 
not far , and the like ; where modem use requires 
when or before. Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . 230 They were scant entred, 
but inat the frenchmen came thyder. 1563 Sackville i n 
Mirr. Mag. R iij b, Wc had not long furth past, but ths 
we sawc Blacke Cerberus. 1587 Tuhbf.Rv. 7 rag. T. (183V 
32 He scarcely spake the worde, hut by and by. .unto her 
llankes they Itewe. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. ll. 35 He 
had scarce rub'd his eves..but Darius fled. * 7*3 Aooison 
Cato iv. tv, Scarce had 1 left my father, but I met him. 1725 
De Foe Voy. routui World ( 1840) 208 Nor had wc received 
him on board half an hour, hut .. we put out to sea. 1727 
— Secrets I nvis. World 11840)236 He had not gone many 
steps more, but he saw his brother. 1800 Coleridge Piccol. 
1. ix. Scarce have 1 arrived .. But there is brought to me 
from your equerry A splendid richly plated hunting dress. 

f c. After it was not long after , where modem 
use requires that. 

1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. 11 . 156 It was not longe after but 
that the duke of I^ncastre, etc. 1563-87 Koxe A. $ M. 
(1596) 182/2 It was not long after, but Eustace sonne tc 
King Stephan, .made war on duke Ilenrie. 

10. After it cannot be , it is impossible, it is not 
possible , is it possible ? More fully but that. 

1539 Cranmer Bible Luke xvit. 1 It can not be but of¬ 
fences wyl come (Wyclif, j t j s i, n possible that sclaundns 
come not; 1526 Tindai.e, It can not be avoyded but that 
offences will come; 158* Rhein., It is impossible that scan- 
dale should not come; 1611 Bible, It is impossible but that 
offences will come]. 1557 North Gucuara's DiallPr. (1582) 
185 It cannot be but that the writings of such a woman .. 


were very lively. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel.( 1806) 1 .161 How 
is it possible but that we should be discontent? 16^0 R. 
Stapylton Stradds L<ra>-C. Warres vili. 7 She said it was 
not possible but she must be io great anxiety. 1724 De r oe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) 160 It was impossible but he should 
see it. 1792 .Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Worn. Ded. 5, 

I think it scarcely possible but that some of the enlarged 
minds .. will coincide with me 1880 T. Spalding Eltz. 
Deinonol. 41 It can hardly be but that the * thousand noses 
are intended as a satirical hit. 

b. Erroneously for that, after it is not im¬ 
possible, not improbable, not unlikely, etc. (Cf. 21.) 

1665 J Wilson Projectors in, Tisj not impossible but 1 
may make my party good. 1680 1 ind. Conform. Clergy 
(ed. 2) 38 It is not unlikely but somebody may know. 1684 
N. S. Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible xs iii. 184 It is not improbable 
but that Origen.. marked the various reading. 17*1 Med¬ 
ley No. 33 It is not impossible, but such a day as this may 
come, etc. *780 Maoan Thclyph. 1. 3 It is not impossible 
bnt that the light of that great reformer had remained 
hidden under the bushel of monkery. 

17 . After 0 Tis) pity. 

1573 New Custom 11. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 34 It were 
pity but thou were hanged before. 1598 Barnfikld Poeins 
1 Arb. * 121 Kity hut hee were a King. 1667 H. More Div. 
Dial. t. 64 It’s pitty but what you say should be true. 1852 
Miss Yongk Cameos II. xviit. 194 Buy but we knew more 
of the one loyal man of his time 1 . 

10 . Not but that), elliptically = 4 il is not but 
that ’; or perh. sometimes ‘ not to say but that ; 
cf. next. 

1642 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. 67 Not but that they were 
most worthy men. 1704 Pope Disc. Past. Poetry § 10 Not 
but he [Spenser] may be thought imperfect on some few 
points. 1768 Bickerstaff Lionet <y Cl. 1. I, Not but vour 
father had good qualities. Mod. Not but that I should have 
gone if I had had the chance. 

* * * * After various verbs in negative or inter¬ 
rogative construction, with same general sense as 
in'prec. scries v i2—18). In all cases but that is a 
possible variant. 

19 . After not say , think, conceive, conclude, be¬ 
lieve, hunt), see , be sure, persuade , and the like. 

<11400 Against Miracle Plays in Ret. Ant. II. 56 Ber- 
aventure ye seyen that no man schal make ;ou to byleven 
but that is good. 1534 Ld. Berners Gold. bk. M. Aurcl. 
(1546) E evb, Thinke not but it dooeth brenne my heart. 
1581 Stvwaro Martial Discip. I. 38 He maie not say but 
that hee was forewarned. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 89, 1 sec 
not but that, .one or both are undone. 1686 Ooao t elest . 
Bodies 1. ix. 33 Who knows but that Light and Cold may 
have kindness one for the other. 1760 Golosm. C it, l . 
xxxii, Who knows but we may see a lord holding the bowl 
to a minister. 1847 b'ladrw Mag. LXI. 220 How could he 
tell but that Mildred might do the same? 1884 inns 
i weekly cd. sSept. 3/4, 1 am not sure but that there isastatc 
of facts by which, .the Constitution would be in some danger. 

f b. So formerly after deny, where that is now 
>ed. 


1547 Homilies i. Fruit/. Exhort. 11. (1859^ * cl J? man 
canoenv, but this is the chiefe. i 57 S Gascoigne Botes of 
Instr. (Arb.) 32, 1 will not denie but this may sccme a pre¬ 
posterous ordre. 1663 Bp. Patrick P . ara ^ tl 4 t r \^ 

, , 668 ) 33, I will not deny but that it is a difficult thing. 
1790 PaleY Bora Paul. 1. 5 ,1 cannot deny but that it would 
be easy. . . 

20 . After fear and equivalent verbs. 
i 55 6 I. Heywood Spider % F. lxvii. 31 Fcare not: but 1 , 
Wyll fauer and forder yoursutc. 1641 T. Ldwaros Reasons 
agst. / tulip. 20, 1 doc not fcare but that these few Sou - 
diers will be able to returoe againc. 1820 B lac Fit'. Mag. V I. 
684, 1 do not fear but that my grandfather will recover. 
i8p Mrs. Oliphant Within Free. xvn. 15 Never fear but 

After doubt , despair , make no question , 
scruple, and the like. (Cf. L. non dubito quin.) 
Here that is now considered more logical, 
f xi40 C«wr.l/. 12322 (Trin.) She.. douted nou 3 t But goddes 
wille wolde be wrou^t. « 1400 Agamst M 
Rel Ant. II. si Nodowtehut that it is deadly s>nnc. X548 
Latimer Serm. PlouglunK Arb.) 37 . I dout " 0, n bu ‘ 'JSf 
were many blanchers in the olde time. 1600 O. L. (T M. 
Sutcliffe) RepL Libel \. \. 23, 1 make no question, but 
they do farre excell them. 1656 

Who .. scruples, but that they may lawfully he pluckt out? 
<t ,661 Fuller Triana iii, Sabina’s friends despair not but 
. .to mould him. 170* W. Wotton Hist, home 482 lht^ 
questioned not but to strike terror into the Romans. J 764 
InquirsxdVV*, L116/2 Nor is it to, be doubtedbut 
smells, .would appear to have as great vanety. 183* Cak- 
evle in Frasers Mag. V. 399 Who doubted but the 
catastrophe was over? 1857 Livingstone frav^ 1. 19 N'c 
have no doubt hut it will yet spring up. 1870 Kuskin 
Led.on Art (i875> 87, 1 do not doubt but that you are sur- 

P f 22 . After prevent {let), hinder, restrain , etc. ; 
now expressed by from with the gerund, or the 
gerund alone. (Cf. L. nihil imfedit quin or quo- 
minus.) Also after fail, miss, hold, forbear, and 
the like, where various constructions are now used, 
for which see those verbs. 

An infinitive phrase often took the place of the clause. 
1528 Perkins Prof. Bk. ii. § 156 (1642) 69 Thcs « 
shall not bind him but that hee may enter. 1453 1 . ilson 
Rlut. 81 b, If you loke in the bokc..you shaTnot fade but 
find them. 1588 R. Pakke Hist. China 23 He cannot let 
but hauc in his shop men that must worke of ha ■ 
tion. 1589 Puttenuam Eng. Poeste m. xxv. <(Arb ) 308 
Our maker may not be in all cases rcstrayned, but that he 
Say. m a nifes?bk arte. .6.0 Markham 
482 You shall not fade but ..you shall S P C ! ,' n ) ls , ^ 

1626 G. Hakewill Comparison 2 9 f He , c “ u ’, < !.”°: 

let fall tcares at the sight thereof. 1653 t Iona f/ jvar 
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cissus i. 294 Cloria .. could not forbeare but plainly to tell 
him her thoughts. 1656 Art if. Handsomeness 70 What .. 
hinders, .but that we may study to adorn our lookes? 1713 
Aooison Cato 111. vii. 18 What hinders then, but that thou 
find her out? 1737 Whiston Josephus x. x.§ 2 it could not 
be avoided but their .. colours must be changed. 1844 F. 
Facet Tales Village Childr. Scr. ii» (1858) 96 She cannot 
miss but see us. , 

tb. After I see not or no cause** I sec nothing 
to prevent. Also after There wattled but little ; 
cf. L. parti in abfuit quin. Obs . 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xxi, I see not but the 
reste .. may be borne with. 1600 O. K. (? M. Sutcliffe) 
Kept. Libel i.ix. 236 ,1 see no cause, .but that the Spamardes 
should rather feare vs. 1658 Usshlk Ann . 624 There wanted 
but little, but that the people had killed the Judges, 
e. After God forbid , and the like. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. iv. 149 Lord it me for-bedc llote ich 
be holly at kyn heste. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hem IV, iv. iii. 38 
Heauen defend, but still 1 should stand so. 

III. In a compound sentence, connecting the 
two co-ordinate members; or introducing an in¬ 
dependent sentence connected in sense, though 
not in form, with the preceding. In a compound 
sentence the second member is often greatly con¬ 
tracted, as in ‘ Thon hast not lied unto men, but 
(thou hast lied) unto God \ 

* In a compound sentence. 

23 . As adversative conjunction, appending a 
statement contrary to, or incompatible with, one 
that is negatived: 

On the contrary. = Gcr. sondern. 

897 O. E . Citron ., NawSer no on Fresisc sesempene neon 
Denise, bute swa him sclfum 3 uhtc Hut hie nvtwyrdoste 
beon meahten. a 1300 Cursor AI. 8598 pni had na credcl 
ne wit to bij Dot did |>air childer bi pam lij. 1393 Langl. 

P. PL C. 1. 36 pat wollcn neyper swynke ne swete bote 
swery grete opes. i 593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 11. v. § 7 Wks. 
1841 I. 250 Neither the matter .. was arbitrary*, but neces¬ 
sary. 1610 Healey Si. Aug. City of Cod 581 Monk eyes, 
and Babiounes, were not men but beasts. 1681 Dryoen 
Abs. <y Achit. 567 He left not Faction, but of That was 
left. 1751 Johnson Kambl. No. 141 T 10 A reply, not to 
what the lady had said, but to what it was convenient for 
me to hear. 

24 . Appending a statement which is not contrary 
to,but is not fully consonant with, or is contrasted 
with, that already made : 

Nevertheless, yet, however. = Gcr. aber. 

1535 Coveroale Isa. lxiii. 16 Abraham knoweth vs not.. 
But thou Lorde art oure lather. 1691 Norris Pract. Disi. 
To Kdr. 5 Now we Discourse better, but we live worse. 
a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Mark iv. 29 The care and endeavour 
is ours, hut the blessing and success is God's. 1711 Steelk 
Sped. No. 144 ? 8 ller face speaks a Vestal, but her 
Heart a Mcssalina. 1766 Golosm. Vic. W.x, That pride 
which 1 had laid asleep, but not removed. 1821 Shelley 
Hellas, Life may change, but it may flic not; Hope may 
vanish, but can die not. 1839 Thirlwall Greece 1 . 351 I he 
hopes of the Messcnians sank, but not their courage. 

b. After net only , not merely (sometimes strength¬ 
ened by the addition of also). 

1382 Wvclik Petition King, $c. in Set. Wks . 111 . 511 Nott 
oonli. .medful, butt moost medeful. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie 1. xxiii. L\rb.) 60 It is not only allowable, but also 
necessary. 168a Wheler Journ. Greece 1. 18 We had time 
not only to see the Town, but the places circumjacent also. 
1727 Swift Gulliver iv. vii, 1 was not only endowed with 
the faculty of speech, but likewise with some rudiments of 
reason. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 232 The ally .. was 
not only a Roman Catholic, but a persecutor of the re¬ 
formed Churches. 1866 Kingsley Hereto. Prel. (1877) 15 
Leofric was not merely Lord of Bourne, but Earl of Mercia. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 111 . 29 They not only tell lies but 
bad lies. 

* * In a distinct member of a compound sentence 
(usually after a semicolon or colon); or at the be¬ 
ginning of a following sentence. 

25 . introducing a statement of the nature of an 
exception, objection, limitation, or contrast to 
what has gone before ; sometimes, in its weakest 
form, merely expressing disconnexion, or empha¬ 
sizing the introduction of a distinct or independent 
fact, as the minor premiss of a syllogism: 

However, on the other hand, moreover, yet. In 
OE. ac y Gcr. aber, L. autem. 

C1205 Lay. 8263 A 1 hit punc 5 him wel idon. .butc nele he 
be nauere Euelin mid serhde bi-ta;chen. a 1240 Wohunge 
ofure L. in Cott. Horn. 277 Poure pu wunden was in a 
beastes cribbe; F>ote swa pu eldere wex, swa bu pourere was. 
a 1300 A'. Horn 1113 Alle dronken of pe her Buie horn alooe 
Nadde perof no mone. c 1300 Beket 43 Gilbert.. seide he 
was al to hire wille : bote he moste bithenche. <*i38oWy- 
cuf Set. Wks. III. 220 ?if 3e axen ony ping in my name, 
he schal }eve it to }Ow. But we axen in the name of Jesus, 
whanae we, etc. c 1400 Vwattte < 5 * Gain. 788 (Matz.) Now 
must l ga, hot dreac the noght. 1548 Latimer Sc rut. 
Ploughers (Arb.) ig But now you wyll aske me whom I cal 
a prelate. 1611 Bible John xix. 9 Bui lesus gave him no 
answer. 1626 Donne Serin, iv. 36 He saw it; but but with 
the Eye of Hope. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. in. vn. §5 All 
Animals have Sense; But a Dog is an Animal Herybut 
signifies little more, but that the latter Proposition is join d 
to the former, as the Minor of a Syllogism. 17*4 Swift 
Corr. Wks. 1841 11 . 570 We are here preparing for your 
reception, .but whether you approve the manner 1 can only 
guess. 1816 J. Wilson City of Plague 1. i. 4*4 Fare ye 

well. But list! sweet youths, where’er you go, beware. 1848 

Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 615 Fcversham passed for a good- 
natured man ; but he was a foreigner. ^ Alotl. * Get money; 
honestly, if you can : but, get money!' 


+ 26 . Introducing a reply lo a question: cf. the 
modern uncmphatic why. Cf. Fr. inais, Gr. dAAa. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19622 Quat art pou, lauerd, sua vnsen? 
Bot 1 hatt iesus nazaren. c 1320 Cast. Lone 809 And whuchc 
beop [pc] preo bayles }et.. Bote pc inemastc bayle, I wot, 
Bi-toknep hire holy maidenhod. 

27 . After an interjection or exclamation, as yes ! 
bitty aye l lutl, nay ! but, ah! but , I say! but , ex¬ 
pressing some degree of opposition, objection, or 
protest; but also colloquially, mere surprise or 
recognition of something unexpected. 

1846 Lanhor Wks. 1 . 347 God forgive me! but 1 think 
him as worthy as the best of the saints. Mod. Ah ! but he 
knows better than to go there. 1 say ! but you had a nar¬ 
row escape ! Eh ! but that‘s a queer story ! Whew! but l 
am tired ! Faith ! but that’s a poser ! Conic ! but that s 
drawing it rather strong. Excuse me! but your coat is 
dusty. Beg pardon ! but have you found a scarf on the road ? 
IV. Phrases and casual collocations. 

28 . But and — but also, and also : see And. 
Obs. exc. Sc. 

*375 Barbour Bruce v. * 595 i l haf a bow, bot and a vyre. 
1382 Wvclif Wisd. xi. 2 Not onli the hurling, .but and the 
looking bi drede slcn. But andwithoute these with o spirit, 
thei my}ten ben slayn. c 1450 Hknryson BItaly Scrk, 
Meik, hot and debonair. 1724 Ramsay Tea-'T. A/isc.j 1733' 
It. 181 A kame but and a kamingstock. 1832 $3 Whistle • 
Binkie (Sc. Songs) Scr. 11. 75 In height an ell but an a span, 
i* b. But and , but and if —but if : see And C. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 17S6 But and thow crye, or noyse 
make. 1535 Coverdale Matt. v. 13 But and yf the salt 
hauu lost his salines. 1540 Hyrue Vives' Instr. Chr. Wont. 
(1592) G ij, But and thou array thy body sumptuously, .thou 
canst not be excused as chast in mind- 

29 . Bui for = except for, were it not for: see 
sense 1. 

c 1205 Lay. 31446 Hit likede wcl pan kingc, Jjuten Tor :111c 
pingc. 1592 Shaks. Ven. <y Ad. 504 These mine eyes..But 
for thy piteous lips no more had seen. 1667 Pefys Diary 
(1879) IV. 351 Several of the Council. .would come but for 
their attending the King. *885 Ltvty Rtp. XXIX. Ch. Div. 
291 But for the concurrent jurisdiction, the decision., would 
have been the other way. 

f b. But for: but because, but since : see Ion. 
1398 Trkvisa Barth. De P. R. v. i. (1495) 101 I hat is noo 
wonder hut for it is selden seen. 1563-87 Foxe A. § M. (1684 1 
I.462/1 But for thy shepheards wolden be excused, a 1593 
Marlow*: Massacr. Paris it. v, But for you know our quarrel 
is no more. 

But if : see sense 10 b. 

But that\ see senses S-9, 13-.22, in some of 
which that is now obs., while in others but that is 
still the better form, and but is familiar or collo¬ 
quial. 

30 . But what often occurs for but that in 
various senses, anti is still dial, and colloq. 

1662 H. More /tumor/. Soul g 6 Wc cannot discover any 
immediate operation of any kind of soul .. but what it first 
works upon, etc. 1711 Medley No. 24, 1 don t know one 
Politician but what Drunkenness wou'd make a Sot of. 1701 
Frances Sheridan Miss Bidulp/t 1 . 45 'I here are not many 
masters of eminence but what have a hundred original* 
palmed upon them more than ever they painted m tlieir 
fives, ibid. (1767) V. 45 There is not a circumstance but 
what is worthy to be writ in letters of gold. 1862 I rolloff. 
N. Amer. i. 47 Nor am 1 yet so old but what l ean rough 
it still. 1868 Miss Braddon Birds of Prey vi. 11. 3*3 
but what his head is as clear as ever it was. 1884Standard 
22 Dec. 5/2 Not but what the picture has its darker side. 
[See many modern instances in F. Hall, Mod. English 262. ] 
I). quasi-3 A [The adv. used cllipti] The outer 
room of a house ; see But cuiv. 1 d. 

E. quasi -adj. [The adv. used allrib.'] Out, 
"outer, exterior; see B. 1 c. 

F. quasi-//*#/*. The negative of who, -L.at.quiu: 


see 12 b. , 

But, sbO The conjunction but (sense 25), used 
as a name for itself; hence , a v erba l^obj ecti on 

presented. * “ . „ , . . 

1571 Scmpiti Satiates (1872) 137 5 ** b °tis & hummis de- 
clairis 30W quhat 1 mene. 1614 I'. Adams Dive us Bony. 139 
There is a corrective But, a veruntamcn , spoyles all in inc 
vp-shot. .here is a But that shipwrackes all. 1682 I. Good¬ 
win Wks. (1864) IX. 485 The grants of grace run without 
ifs and ands and buts. 1752 A ; Stewart in Acots Mag. 

1 17 si) Sept. 446/2 He was a sufficient but himself for all the 
sumT 1816 Scott Antiq. xi, ‘ I heartily wish I could, but 
—‘ Nay, but me no buts —1 have set my hearty upon U. 187 2 
Minto Eng. Lit. 108 We are. .jerked back with a but . 

+ But, sb. 2 Obs. [cf. PUT v. (which occurs m 
the context), also OF. bout ‘coup , bottle ‘coup 
porte cn boutant’ (Godef.\] ‘Putting 1 the stone. 

a 1300 Havclok 1040 He maden mikel strout Abouten the 
altherbeste but. ^ f 

But (bPt), v. arch. [f. But sb. 1 ; cf. to thou.] 
inir. To say or use ‘but 7 ; also quasi-/A2«r. in 
phrase ‘ byt me no buts \ F ,. . 

1553 [see Butting vbLsb.'\. a ^25 Fletcher//*™. Llent, 
x. ?TPhys. Yes, you may live; but— Leo. Finely butted, 
doctor. 1708 Mrs. Centuvre Buste Bod. ti. 1. 28 Cha. Sir, I 
obey: But—. Sir Eran. But me no Buts. 1816 Scott 
A ntiq. (see But sb . 1 above]. 

Butargo, obs. form of Botakgo. 
t Butch, v. Obs. cxc. dial, [incorrect back- 
formation from Butchku sb.] 

fa. trans. To cut up, hack {obs.). b. zntr. 
(north, dial.) To follow the trade of a butcher. 
1785 [see Hutching]. 1834 Sir H- Taylor Artn>cldc 11. 


ir H. 


m. i, I shall be hutching thee from nape to rump. 1846 
J. T. Brocket 1 Gloss. A\ Count. tVds. (ed. 3) 1 . 75 Butch, to 
practice the trade of a butcher, to kill. 1875 Lane. Gloss. 

(E. D. S.) 63 He usc’t to be a farmer, but he hutches ncaw. 
llcnce Butch-knifo- butchers knife, 
a 1849 Poe Wks. (1864) III. 172 White ihroais sweetly 
jagged With a ragged butch-knife dull. 

Butcher (birtjhi), sb. Forms : [3 boucherj, 
3-6 bocher, 4-6 boucher, 4 7 bowchcr, 5 
bochere, -or, -our, -eyr, bowchour, 

(bochyer), 5-7 bucherfe, 6 Sc. houcheour, 
(boscher, bochsar), 6-butcher. [ME. bocher , 
boucher , Anglo-Fr. form of OF. bochier, bouchter 
(mod.F. boucher) - Pr. bochier ; f. OF., Pr. hoc 
Buck sb. 1 he-goat. The literal sense is thus ‘dealer 
in goat’s flesh *; cf. It. beccaio butcher, f. becco he 
goat.] 

1 . One whose trade is the slaughtering of large 
tame animals for food ; one who kills such animals 
and sells their flesh ; in mod. use it sometimes 
denotes a tradesman who merely deals in meat. 

[1292 Britton i. xxi. $11 De tannours, qi se fuiint »an- 
nours et bouchers qi vendent chars par peces.] ^ 1300 
Alis. 2832 1 fc is to-hewe. .so the bocher dotli the oxe. 1387 
Trev isa I/igdcn i Rolls Ser.) I. 285 A woman bat wasquenc 
of Frauuce by eritage wedded a bocher far his fairenesse. 
C1440 Gesta Rom. (1879) 370 Tim mayster sente for the 
buchere. .for to sle the hogges. 1525 Old City elec. Bk. m 
A rchxol. Jrnl. XLill, ltmpayd to the Bochsar for a greyt 
serlyn xvj d. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen VI, 111. i. 210 As the 
Butcher takes away the Calfe. 1726 Gay Tables t. ix, Be¬ 
neath a butcher train'd, Whose hands with cruelty are 
stain’d. 1873 MokLey Rousseau II. 44 The butcher pays 
himself in live cattle. Mod. To pay his butcher s bill. 

b. fig. One who slaughters men indiscriminately 
or brutally ; a ‘man of blood 7 ; a brutal murderer. 

1529 Ras 1 ell Pasty me. Hist. Brit. 11811 ‘282 Erie of Wor- 
cestcr whiehe for his crueliye was called the bocher of 
Englande. 1592 Shaks. Ven. * Ad. 766 A mijchicfc worse- 
then.. Butcher sire, that reaues his soime of We. i 595 
John iv. ii. 259 To be butcher of an innocent emloc. 1021 
Burton Anat. Met. To Kdr. (i 3 4 9 » ? Bloody butchers, 
wicked destroyers .. common executioners (A the liuman 
kind. 1720 Ozei.i. Vert ofs Rom. RipAf lx. 158 I he Mur- 
derer of Caius, the Butcher of three Ihousaml of Ins Fcl- 
low-Citizens. 1837 Carlyle Ft. Rev. dS 7 «) H. v. m. *02 
With wild yell, with cries of Cut the Butcher down . 

+ 2 . An executioner; one who inflicts capital 
punishment or torture ; also altrib. Obs. 

1450 HenuVSON Mor. Fab. 38 The Ape was boucher, and 
..hanged him. 1483 Caxion Gold. Leg. 85/3 He, unclad 
hym and gufhys clotliys unto the bochyers. Ibid, isi /3 
Tlie bochyers toke combes of yron and began to kembe 
hym on the sides within the llesshe. 1494 f abyan vn. 
(1811) 572 Whan y byssliop came vnto his place of exccu- 
cion, he prayed the bowchcr to gyuc to hym v. strokes in 
the worshyp or Cristcs fyue woundes. 

+ b. ftp. Obs. 

1570 Tomson Calvin’s Scrm. Tim . 4 74 A Their conscience 
is lheir toucher. IH.i. 591/: .They sha need no oiher 
butcher..but they shal haue as it were an liotc yron always 
burning within theinschies. 

3 . A kind of artiltcial fly used by anglers, for 
salmon. [Cf. Baker 3.] , .... 

1867 K. Francis Angling x. (1880) 345 1 he Butcher. .kids 
almost wherever there are salmon. 1884 M. G. W AiifNS m 
Longm. Alag June 177 What fly had been used - - lhc 
Butcher ’ ? Ves; but he did not care much for that lure. 

4 General combinations: a. attrib. and simi- 
lativc (sense t b), as butcher dike adj. and adv., 
t -wise adv., -work. b. syntactical (genitival), as 
butcher s-block, -boy, - cleaver, -hook, -shop, -tray. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. .1847) 35 ;Butchcrlike U) rime 
her downc the raynes. 1625 Hart Anat. Or. u. x • 127 B> 
hisbutchcrlikeboldnes.se he cast many into, .laskcs. 1687 
Settle Kef. Dryden 3 The Buicher-hke discords that 
arose. 1852 Blaikw. Mag. LXX 1 231.A butcher-l.ke as- 
sistant .. creeps up, and pierces the spinal marrow. 1558 
PiiAkR /Eneid vi. Q iv b, There .. Pnams son he sawe all 
‘boucherwLe Bemanglid. 1808 Scott Alarm. \i. xxxn, lo 
tell The 'butcher-work that there betel. 

1842 Dickens Amer. Motes [ 1850) no 2 Great unsightly 
stumps, like earthy huichers’-btocks. 1725 Land. Ga~. No. 
6,45/ A Miulche/s Hook with a little Notch upon theEnd 
of the fiat Part. 1533 More A nsso. I oyson.BkAAVp. (* 557 ^ 
1059/1 As men bye bief, or moten out of lhc bouchers 
shoppes. 1812 H. & J. Smith hej. Addr. i, \\ ho filL the 
butchers’ shops with large blue flies? 1859 Nv .* Coleman 
]/ ’oodlands (1862) 76 Wooden vessels, such as bovsL, plat¬ 
ters, "butchers’trays, etc. 

5 . Special comb.: butchcr-fly, V a kind of blow¬ 
fly ; f butcherman, a butcher {obs .); butchers 
bill, sometimes used sarcastically for the list ol 
killed in a battle (less frequently for the money cost 
of a war); butcher’s blue, a dressmaker s name for 
a particular shade of dark blue like the colour of 
a butcher’s apron; butcher s or + butcher-dog, 
app. formerly a breed of dog [06s. .in spec, sense , 
butcher’s grip, a particular method of clasping 
the hands ; butcher’s knife, also butcher*knife, 
a particular kind of knife used by butchers. Also 
Butcher-bird, -row. Butcher’s broom, -meat. 

1663 T. Jamf.s Voyage 81 B ut tc r fl yes, * Butchers-fl> cs» 
1 lorsc-flyesT 1821 Kcw Monthly Mag. 1 . 568 1 he butcher-fly 
fastens by instinct, .upon those parts only that arc defective 

and disgusting. 1867 F. Francis Angling xi. (1880)430 
Butcher Fly., is not the fly known elsewhere as The 
Butcher 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. 60 Item, to Wat- 
k yn, * bocher man iij ti. 1881 Sullivan July Anmvers. in 
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Mac/n. Mag. XLIV. 343 There may be politicians who 
would prefer the anniversaries kept in the good old style, 
however heavy the butcher's bill \ 1883 Daily Nexus 17 
May 6/x Even Venus must have mislaid some of her charm 
if arrayed in **butcher’s blue’ or ‘rotten orange’, 1576 
Fleming tr. Cains 1 Dogs iv. in Ark Gamer III. 355 In 
Latin, Cam's Laniarius, in English, the * Butcher Dog. 
*597 Return Pamass. Ft. 2. n. v. 871 All kinde of dogges.. 
Butchers dogs, Bloud-hounds, Dunghill dogges. 1755 Phil. 
Trans. XLIX. 260, I procured six puppies, of the butcher- 
dog-kind. 1882 Standard 36 Aug. 2/2 The men linking 
hands with the ’butcher’s grip. 

Butcher (bu-tfai), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

X. Irans. To slaughter in the manner of a butcher, 
or in a brutal and indiscriminate manner. 

1562 Cam pi. 0/ Church (Collien 8 Vou, as sheep, were 
butchard doun. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill , 1. ii. 67 Thou dost 
swallow vp this good Kings blood, Which his Hell-gouern'd 
armc hath butchered. 1621 Burton Anal. Mel. Dcmocr. 
29 So many myriads .. were butchered up with sword, 
famine, war. 1680 Otway Cains Marius 57 Matrons with 
Infants in their Arms are butcher’d. 1716 Audison Rree- 


holiday. 1850 Prescott Mexico 1 . 138, 

h- To 'murder* a repntation, an author’s 
language by blundering delivery, clc. 

1647 UiKREKHEAD.dxsrw6(M/a«f 1662-3) >6 He Butcher’s 
a 1 ext. > 1677 in Maidmcnt Sc. Pasqnib 118681 244 For pelf 
Butcher d thy fame estate, and last thyself. 1761 Churchill 
A as ci a a Poems <1763! 1 . 28 Could authors butcher’d give 
an actor grace. 1827 Carlyle Trarnl ., Mtlcchsala (1874* 
113 As a modern critic butchers the defenceless rabble.. who 
venture .. into the literary tilt-yard. 1850 Whittle Ess. 4 

oT’ o' P H.6o I he text is not butchered by misprinting. 

2 . To torment, inflict torture upon (cf. sb. 2). 

l ^ 4 a Taylor God's Judgem. 1. 1. lii. 410 Turmoylcd 

and butchered with their owne guilty consciences. 

3. Peculiarly used with out. 

1611 lovRNEUK Ath. Trag. v. ii. 151 I *11 butcher out the 
passage of his soulc That dares attempt to interrupt the 
blow. 1848 G. F. kuxios in Blaclno. Mag. LX 1 II. 71S. 

Bu*tcher-bird. [f. Butcher sb. + Bird (sec 
quot. 1S02 : Cf. F. bonchari ‘ un dcs nonis vul- 


gaircs dc la pic-grieche/ Littre.] A name given lo 
several species of shrike (J.aniadir) ; Lanins e.\- 
ntbitor , L. ten ins, /,, cinereus , etc. 

1668 \\ ilkins Real Char. 146 Lanius or Butcher bird, is 
of three several kinds. 1674 Ray Rug Birds Coll. 82 The 
great Butcher-bird called m the Peak of Derbyshire Wir- 
ranglc, Lanins cine re ns major. 1679 Plot St afford sh . 
(1686)229 The Butcher-bird or Wierangel, here called the 
Shreek or Frcnch-Pye. 1802 Palmy Xat. Theol. xii. 109 
1 he butcher-bird transfixes its prey upon the spike of a 
thorn, whilst it picks its bones. 1846 Card. Chron. 517 The 
red-backed shrike or butcher-bird. 


Butchered (bu-tjkid . ///. a. [f. Butcher v. 
+ -KD 1 .] Killed by a butcher; killed remorse¬ 
lessly, brutally, or in cold blood. 

*594 Sh.nks. Rich . ///, v. iii. 123 The wronged Soules Of 
butcher’d Princes, fight in thy bchalfe. 1837 W. Irving 
< apt. Bonneville 1 , 191 The remains of their butchered 
leader. 1859 Lang lRantl, India 70 Ellen .. buried her 
butchered husband. 


Butcherer bu'tjorai . [f. Butcher v. + -Kit 1 .] 
One who butchers. 

1646 Earl Monm. tr. Biondi's Civ. IIdrres ICng. II. 66 
1 was thought he should be the Butcherer of Eduards sons. 
1689 Defence Liberty agst. Tyrants t6 Nero, that inhuman 
Butcherer of Christians. 1757 Herald No. 14 (1758) I. 235 
J he paracidical butcherer of the Roman constitution. 

Butcheress biutJoriV. [f. Butcher sb. + 
-K.ss.] A female butcher; also humorously) a 
butcher's wife or daughter. 

*®33 Fraseds Mag. VI 1 . 500 Why need these fair butcher, 
esses [butcher’s daughters] torment themselves. 1854 Chamb. 
Jrnl. I. 226 Almost every man. .has a wife who is gruceress, 
lincn-draperess. butcheress, or confectioner. 

Bu’tchering, vbl. sb. [f. Hutchkk v. + -ing L] 

1 . The trade or occupation of a butcher. 

. *86o O. W. Holmes Elsie Renner ( 1887) 28 A great, hulk- 
mg fellow, who had been bred tu butchering. 

2 . The action of killing in the man ner of a butcher. 
lit. and fig. Also all rib. 

1604 J. williams Ballads fr. MSS. I. 53 Tlicxeuilioncrs 
plnyde there butchringe partes. 16x3 Bp. Hall Holy 
Panegyr. 79 Here hath been..no Bonner-ing or Butchering 
of Gods Saints. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. iii. 125 The 
Soldier wears openly, and even parades, his butchering-tool. 
1865 Bushnlll Vicar. Scur. iv. i. 395 Every woman, every 
child, looked on at the butchering. 

Bu’tchering, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -lng-\] 
That butchers; that kills wantonly or in cold blood. 

1775 Warren in llarpeds Mag. Oct. (1883) 736/1 'Hie 
butchering hands nj an inhuman soldiery. 1816 Southey 
Poet's Pilgr. iv. xliii, From butchering strife Deliver’d. 

Bu’tcherly, a . and adv. [f. Butcher sb. + -ly.] 
A. as adj. Like or characteristic of a butcher. 
Said of persons or their actions, lit. and fig. 

i$it More Hist. Rich. Ill , 37 He. .would haue appointed 
that bocherly office to some other then his owne borne 
brother. 1528 Roy Sal. (1845) To croutche Before this 
butcherly sloutchc. 1683 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 111 . 192 lx>rd 
Russell was beheaded .. the executioner giving him three 
butcherly strokcs. 1720 I)e Foe Cap/. Singleton viii. (1840) 
MS The man. came to be so butcherly and rude, as to shoot 
at our men. 1826 South kv Lett. (1856) 1 11. 537The. .cothe- 
quencewould be division, anarchy, and butcherly civil wars. 
Of or connected with physical torture. 

* 57 * As cham Seholem. 1. (Arb.) 26 Take wholly away this 
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butchcrlie fearc in making of latines. Ibid. 10r Thai boocher- 
lie feare. 

+ B. as adv. In the manner of a butcher; bru¬ 
tally, cruelly, grossly. Obs. 

1563 87 Foxe A. 1 y M. 11 . 363 They .. understood him 
butcherly—that lie would cut out lumps..out of his body. 
a 1603 T. Cartwright Confnt. Rhem. X. T. {1618) 421 Our 
brethren whose bloud you haue butcherly shed. 1678 N. 
Wanley I Venders 11. xx. § 5. 126/1 He found his Wife most 
butcherly mangled. 

Hence Buteherliness. 

*755 in Johnson; and in mod. Diets, 
t Bu’tcherous, a. Obs. Also6bou(t cherus. 
[f. BUTCHER sb. + -ous.] Butcherly, murderous, 

1583 Stanyhurst VEneis n. 51 Thee missing boucherus 
hatchet. 1620 Shelton Don Quix. IV, xxvii. 213 Ye mur¬ 
derous Polymcans, ye butcherous Lions. 

t Bu tcher-row. Obs. Also 6 bucherow, 

S butcherow. [f. Butcher sb. + Row sb.; cf. 
Packers' R<m>, Saddlers' Row, names of streets in j 
midland towns.] A shambles, meat-market. 

1581 J. Bell H addons Ansxu. 268 The Buchcrow and 1 
shambles of Christian Bloucl. 1658 Rowla.nu Mouffcfs 
Theat . Ins. 934 At Toletum in the open Butchcr-row. 1702 
W. J. Bruyti s l ay. Levant xx.wiii. 152 In the City and 
Suburbs there are reckoned to be nine Publick llutclicrows. 

Bu’tcher’s broo m. [See quot. 1S47.] Com¬ 
mon name of Rusats ac ideal us X. O. Liliacen ■, 
tribe. hparagcie). also called Knee Holly, a curious 
low-growing shrubby evergreen, with rigid branched 
stems, and coriaceous spiny leaves, or more strictly 
phyllodes, hearing on their disk the llowcr and 
fruit. It is found in the south of England, and is 
the only native endogenous shrub. 

1562 Turner Herbal n. 60 The wild niyrte tre .. is called 
in EnglLhe bochers bronic. 1578 Lyth Dodocns vi. xiii. 674 I 
In Shoppes it L called Ruscus; in English Kneehulmc, 
Kneehul Butchers Broome and Petigrcc. 1718 Quincy 
Contpl. DJsP. 131 Butchers broom .. is of an austere and 
bitterish Taste. 1847 Rural Cyct. 1 . 550 The whole plant . 
is gathered hy butchers, and made into besoms for sweep- ' 

1 ing their blocks and shops; and hence it obtained the name 
j of butcher’s broom. 1859 W. Coleman Woodlands 11862) 

; 133 Boluuically speaking, the Butcher's Broom is only a 
half-shrubby plant. : 

Bu teller's mea:t, Bu tcher - mea:t. 

Meat sold by butchers beef, mutton, veal, or lamb) 
as distinguished from poultry, game, fish, etc. 

1632 Massinger City Madam i.i, 1 fear it will be spent jit 
poultry: Butcher’s meat will not go down. 1769 Burke 
Bros. St. Xat. Wks. II. 88 Com, hay, meal, butchers-meat, 
fix.li, fowls, every thing (is excised). 1799 J. Robertson 
. lyric. Perth 322 Butcher meat of all kinds has risen in the 
same proportion. 1846 M°Culi.och Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) ! 

11. 515 The consumption of butchers’meat in the metropolis. 
1862 K. Patterson Rss. Hist. <y Art 302 No people, .con¬ 
sume so little htilcher-11 teat as the Chinese. 

Butchery birt/ari), sb. Forms : 4 bocherie* 

5 boeheri. 5-6 boehcry(e,buehery, f> boucherie, 
bouchery^e, boehcry, butelierie, 6 butchery. 

[a. F. boncheric v 13th c. in Lillre): see Butchkr 
sb. and -v : \] 

1 . A slaughter-house, shambles ; a butcher’s shop 
or stall; also alt rib. (Xow chiefly applied to 
the slaughterhouses in public establishments, as 
barracks, etc., in a camp, or on shipboard.) 

c 1340 Ay mb. 64 pise him tobrekep smaller panne me dep 
bet zuyn ine hochcrie. 1382 Wycuf 1 Cor. x. 25 A 1 thing 
that cometh in the bocherie, ele 30. 1494 Kabyan vii 405 

He was. .hanged vpon a tree lyke as ail o.\e is hanged in 
the bochery. 1555 J den Decades IT. hid. iArb.i 189 A 
streame of congeled bind as thoughe it had rnniic from a 
bouchery. 1792 A. Young Traw Rranee 290 Five shep- 
herds were conducting eight hundred sheep to the butcheries 
at Marseilles. 1870 Daily Xews 23 Sept., The bakery, the 
butchery, the magazines are all models of cleanliness. 1882 
Standard 11 Sept. 21 Employed in connection with the 
bakery and butchery train. 

b-A'. 

1587 Golding De Morttay xxx\. 501 What shall all Ilieru- 
salem be but a verie Slaughterhouse and Butcherie? 1600 
Shaks. A. V. L. 11. iii. 27 This house is but a butcherie : 
Abhor re it, feare it, doc not enter it. 1646 Sir J. Temi-le 
Irish Rebell. 94 The whole County, as it were, a common 
Butchery. 

2 . The trade or craft of a butcher. Xow only 
all rib., as in bulc hay business. 

1 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. x. 49 Tailour craft, .sadder craft.. 
boeheri .. masonrie. 1551 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 1x2 
They counte huntynge .. the vylcstc .. part of boucherie. 
1725 Brauley Ram. Diet. 11 . s.v. Su*eetbread\ A Butchery 
and Culinary Term. 1886 Auckland Even. Star ^ June 
3/4 Butcherj* Business for Sale. 

+ 3 . Butchers collectively or as a community. Obs. 

o *475 Rk. Round. St. Bart hoi. Ch. (1886) lntrod. 70 Whan 
this was dyvulgate, by all the bocherie, fora wurthy myracle 
. .it was toke. 1525 Lu. Berners Rroiss. II. xviii. 35 Jaques 
Dandetilioure founde .all tho of the bochery well enclyned. 

+ 4 . Place of torture or torment: L. candf etna, 

F. boucherie, applied to a horrible prison. Obs. 

*533 Pkelenuen Livy 11.(1822* 140 He wes nocht con- 
dampnit to service, hot crar tu presoun and boucheiy. 

5 . Cruel and wanton slaughter, carnage. Alsoyfr. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. PreL, The doctrine .. is a 
deadly hutcherie of smiles. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. x. 1 vii. 
(1612) 251 The ciuill Warres and Butcheries in France. 1866 
Kingsley Hereto, iii. 77 lie began boasting of his fights, his 
cruelties and his butcheries. 

+ b. Torture, torment. Obs. 


*59* Junius on Rev. xvi. 2 That torture of butcherie 
of conscience. 

t Birtchery, a. Obs. = Butcherly. 

1626 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crl. 65 He would find out 
other wayes to dye, .then by this Butchery frenzy. 

Butching (birtfnj), vbl. sb. dial. [f. Butch 
v. + - ingF] = Butchering vbl. sb. 

1785 Burns Death 4- Dr. t/omb. xiii, Sax. thousand years 
are near hand fled, Sin’ i was to the butching bred. 

fBute, Sc. form of Boot sb.- booty, and v.- 
to make booty of, to share or divide as booty. 
Hence Buteing vbl. sb. (cf. Booting, ButinL 
C1550 Baleour Praclicks (1754)636 (Jam.) To bute and 
part the prizes takin. —640 Gif it beis mair, it sail re- 
manc lo bute and parting. — 640 Of all pillage, the Capi- 
tane. .gettis na part nor buteing. 

Bute, var. of Butte, a hill; obs. form of Boot, 
Butt ; obs. pa. t. of Beat v. 

Bute(n, early form of Bout adv., But prep. 
Buteler(e, obs. f. Butler. 

Buteue (bi/ 7 -t/n). Client, [f. But-YL + -ENE.] 
The olefine of the Butyl series C<H a , also called 
Butylene. 

Buteonine (bi/rtnfriam), a. [f. I., bftlcon-cni 
hawk or buzzard + -ine ; cf. L, Uoutnns Leonine.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling the Buzzard. 

1865 Athenaeum No. 1987. 732/3 Raptorial bird., some¬ 
what buteonine. 1874 Coues Birds X.-IV. 356 The only 
buteonine species observed. 

Butere, Buterie, obs. ff. Butter, Buttery. 
Buthe, obs. form of Booth. 

+ Butin. Obs. Also 5 6 butyn, 6 butyne, -en, 
-ine. -iene, 7bootyn,AV. 6- 7 buiting, but(e'ing. 
[a. F. bulhi ‘booty*; according lo Littre, from 
OX. byti ‘exchange, barter’ (cf. MG. bitlen, mod. 
Ger. bcuti), though the actual form in Fr. tlocs 
not appear to be explained. Cf. Booty.] 

Spoil, prey, or plunder, taken in common ; booty. 
1474 Caxion Chesse 39 He that alxxle bchynde by maladye 
or sekencs shold haue as moclie part of the butyn. 1475^— 
Jason 31 b, Whan they had departed their gayn and burin. 
1530 Palsgr. 653, I parte a butyne, or a pray taken in the 
wnrre. 1531 Elvot Goz\ ii. i. 11557)86 It is no buten or praie. 
1573 Scgc Ed in. Cast, in Scot. Poems 16 th C. II. 294 Sum 
gat ane butiene for thair being ihair. 1597 Montgomerie 
Chcrrie <y Shu 208 Quha bringis hame the buiting '( 1635 
I. Hayward tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virgin 196 Good store of 
bootyn. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angels 169 Captaines, 
when they hnrrang their Souldiers, tell them of the burin, 
of the prey. 

||Buti zia. Obs. [The sense suits Sp. botija ; cf. 
Botozio.] Some kind of earthen jar. 

a 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Si a <1847) x^Thebutizias, in 
which the wine was, which wee found in Balparizo, had 
ninny sparkes of gold shining in ihem. 

t Bu*tkin. Obs. [?dim. of Butt sbf] A small 
fish. 


1526 Honseh. E.xp. Sir T. Le Strange, Addit. MS. B. M. 
27448. 3* b, In butkyns, sandlyngs and lityll playce, iiijn 1 ’. 

Butler bzztbi). Forms: 3 butuler, botyler, 
3 4 butelcr. 3-5 boteler, 4 5 -ere, 4 botoler, 
bottelar, 4 5 botolar, botil(l)er(e, botyller, 
botlcr(o, 5 buteler(e, butiller, buttiler, -are, 
bouteler, 5-6 butteler, buttler, 6 botteler, 
buttolar, butlar, 5- butler, [a. AF. bntuiller 
— OF. boutiiUier med.L. bnliculdrius , f .bulicula 
Bottle sbd] 

1 . A servant who has charge of the wuie-cellar 
and dispenses the liquor. Formerly also, one who 
hands round wine, a cup-bearer. He is now usually 
the head-servant of a household, who keeps the 
plate, etc. 

t 125o Gen, ^ Ex. 2092 Dis butelcr loseph sone for-gal Icf. 
Gen. xl.]. a 1300 Cursor M. 4497 pc bottelar was lescd hat 
ilk dai. c 1300 A'. Alts. 834 Som to marchnl, and to both 
leris, To knyght, to page, and tojogolcris. 1387 Trevisa 
Hi glen (Rolls Scr. * V. 269 [Rowena] schulde serve hym 
iostede of his bolder. <1440 Pronip. Pan\ 45 Bollere 
[1499 boteler], c 1460 Bk. Curtasye 423 in Babecs Bk. 312 
Holler shalle sett for yche a messe, A pot, a lofe. 1589 True 
Coppie of Disc. (1880 50 Though any man .. doo lockc up 
their dnnke and set buttlers upon Jt. 1598 Stow Surv. xu 
(1603) 96 These Citizens did minister wine, as Hottdcrs. 
1616 Pasquil ff Kath. v. 228 Hid the Huilcr broch fresh 
wine. 1727 Swift Gulliver 1. ii. 33 He ordered his cooks 
and butlers.. to give me victuals and drink. 1842 Tennyson 
Day-dr. 45. 1859 Gko. Eliot A. Bede 9 A man who had 

been butler ’ lo the family’ for fifteen years. 

b. A?- 

1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls Ser.) 1 . 273 f>ere is the faire 
floure he citec of Parys noricc of hewes, botiller of lettres 
[ pincerna lit tern rum\. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. hi. 696 
And gladde be thai to stande aboute a welle That humour 
cuer may thairc bolder be. 1594 Mirr. Bolide (1599) 265 
Saint Hierom calleth U |the S. windl the butler or pourer 
forth of water, because it commonly bringeth raine. 

fc. phr. With butler's grace \ V with a drink. 
1609 Melton Sixefolde Polit. 33 (N.) Fidlers, who are 
regarded but for a baudy song, .and when they haue done, 
arc commonly sent away wilh Hutlers grace. 

2 . An officer who originally had charge of the 
wine for the royal table; hence the title of an 
official of high rank nominally connected with the 
supply, importation, etc., of wine, but having dif¬ 
ferent duties in different countries and at various 
times. K C(. marshall , lord chamberlain, etc.) 
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1297 R. Glouc. 438 BoJ>c Wyllam & Rychard hys sones 
adrentte were, And hys panyter & hys chamberleyn, & hys 
holder also. ^1330 Amis «y Ami/. 188 Sir Amis, as ye 
may here, He made his chef hotelere, In his court for lo he. 
1495 Ac/ 11 Hen. VII, Ixii. § 1 Item of the Chief Buttler 
of Kngland C/i. 1587 J. Higins Mirr. Mag. {1610) 482 
(HiIf) How .. Sir Nicholas Burdel, Chicfe Butler of Nor¬ 
mandie, was slaine at Pontoisc. i6n Cotgr., Grand ban- 
teillicr, the great Butler of France; an honourable officer, 
but out of date eucr since Charles the seuenths time. 1667 
J. Chambf.rlayne St.Gt. Brit. 1. in. iii. (1743) 161 Ed¬ 
ward Fitz-Theobald being long ago made Butler of 1 reland, 
the Duke of Ormond . .took the sirname of Butler. 1887 
Burke's Peerage 1068 James 7th Earl of Ormonde and 71b 
Butler had 11328) a renewed grant of the prisage of wines 
(which had been resumed by the crown*. 

3 . Comb., as but Ur-like adj.; + butler's box, ? a 
box into which players put a portion of their 
winnings at Christmas-time as a ‘Christmas-box’ 
for the butler (cf. Box sb . 2 5) ; butler’s pantry, 
a pantry where the plate, glass, etc., are kept. 

1880 Mrs. Eiloart Dean's Wife 111 . ii. 16 Then his eye 
met that of the respectable ' butler-like man opposite, a 1593 

H. Smith Ser/n. u866> 11 . 240 The law is like a *bu tiers- 
box, play still on till all come to the caodlestick. 1597 
Return Pam ass. Pt. 2 Prol. 44The Pilgrimage to Pevoassus, 
aod the retnme from Pernassus haue. .hindred the battlers 
box, aod emptied the Colled ge barrel Is. 1621 Trait agst. 
Usuries N.) The old comparison, which compares usury to 
the butler’s boxe, deserves to be remembred. Whilest men 
are at play, they fecle not what they give to the boxe, 
but at the eod of Christmas it makes all or neere all game¬ 
sters loosers. 1660 Jer. Tam.ok Dint. Didn't. 111. iii. vii. 
§ 3 Whoever lost, sigoor papa, like the butler's-hox, was 
sure to get. 1885 / farmer's Mag. .Mar. 544/1 A. .cousin., 
was discovered, .in the butler’s pantry. 

Butler (birtha ,, v. [f. prec. sb.] In various 
nonce-uses: a. iratts. To take charge of and serve 
(liquor); also absoi. to act as butler; h.fass. To 
be served by a butler. Hence Buttering vbl. sb. 

1742 Jarvis Quix. 11. iv. vii. (D,* The calling he is of allows 
of 00 catering nor butlering. 1826 Blackiv. Mag. X 1 X. 587 
We have consigned the flasks .. to the safe custody of Am¬ 
brose, till they can be butlered by Hogg. 1855 Dickens 
D i>rr//<IIonseh. ed.>3i7/i Asnationsare made to be taxed, 
so families are made to be butlered. 

Butler age ^by-tbredj). Forms: 5 botelar- 
age, 6 butlarage, 7 butlaridge, buttleradge, 
8 butleridge. [f. as prec. -f-AOE.] 

+ 1 . A duty formerly payable to the king’s butler 
on every cargo of wine imported (?by merchant* 
strangers 1 ); called also prisage. Ohs. exc. Ilist. 

1491 in Araolde Chron. (1811* 112 For all matter other 
dutees, botelarage, costis and chargis. .coocernyng the said 
wynes. 1509 Act 1 lieu. VIH, v. § 6 Any other being free 
of Prisage or Butlarage of Wines. 1654 in Sir J. Piet on 
L'pool Manic. Rec. (1883) 1 . 180, 22 tunnes of Wyne .. to 
pay for y* butlerage the sontme of teno pounds. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. I. 313 Prisage was a right of taking two tons 
of wine from every ship importing into Eogland twenty 
tons or more; which by Edward I was exchanged ioto a 
duty of 2s. for every ton imported by merchant-strangers, 
and called butlerage, because paid to the king’s butler. 

f 2 . The office or dignity of king’s butler; the 
department over which he had charge. Ohs. 

1615 MS. of Dk. Korthumbld. in y\i Rep. Commiss. Hist. 
MSS. (1872* 62/1 Officers of the mint, of the works, of the 
great wardrobe, of the butlaridge. 1736 Carte Ormonde 11. 
219 A perquisite or appendage of the butlerage of Ireland. 

3 . That part of the household management and 
expenses which pertains to the butler or the butlerv. 

1815 Mi sc. io Ann, Reg. 554/1 For providing, .things in the 
Butlerage department. 1853 Frasers Mag. XLYII. 414 
An exact account of the cost of washing, lighting, firiog, of 
kitchen, of butlerage, of cellarage. 

Butlerdom (btrtlajdam). nouce-wd. [f. as 
prec. + -dom.] The class or estate of butlers. 

1861 Sat. AY?'. 21 Dec. 633 Butlerdom Isa serious obstacle 
to the felicity of a wealthy establishment. 

Bn'tleress. [see -ess.] A female butler. 
c 1615 Chapman Odyss. tii. 530 His sweet-wine cup. .Which 
now the butleres.se had leaue t’employ. i860 Sat. Rev. 

7 Jao. 13 Is the porter to be a daughter of the plough ? 
What of the committee, the stewardess, aod the butleress? 

Butlerian (b»tll- v rian>, a. uoncc-wd. [f. as 
prec. + -Ian.] Of or pertaining to a butler. 

1882 E. C. Clavton (Mrs. Needham* Girl's Destiny 1. iv. 
61 Obtrusive, in his strict attention to his butlerian duties. 

Butlership btutbjjip). [f. Butler + -snip.] 
The office of butler. 

1535 Cover dale Gen. xl.21 And restored the chefe butlar 
to his butlarshipcagayne. 1587 J. Higins Mirr. Mag. (1610) 
482 Chief butlership of Normandy unto me fell. 1612 Cains 
Colt. MS. io Gent/. Mag. *1883' Oct. 384 (Plate] spoyled 
aod battered at the going out of Sir U tting out of his buttler- 
ship. 1621 Bolton Stat. tret. 399 (an. 28 Eliz.) Aoy 
Patentee or Patentees of any the oflice or offices of Cof- 
lectorship .. or of the Butlership, or price Wines. 1829 
H rath Grocers' Comp. (18691182 The Mayor’s claim to the 
chief butlership. 1840 M rs. Gore in Nno Monthly Mag. 
l.X. 54 The clodpole she has disciplined into butlership. 

Butlery (bfl’tteri). In 3, 5 botelerye, 5 bote- 
lary. [ME. botelerye , a. F. boutcilierie ,13th c. in 

I. iltre) ‘ lieu ou Ton conserve le vin \ f. boufeille 
Bottle ; but in mod. use prob. directly f. Butler 
+ -Y 3 .] A butler’s room or pantry ; a butlery. 

1297 R. Glonc. ipi Bcdwer botyler, kyng of Normandye, 
Norn also in ys half a uayr compaoye. .vorto seruy of fie 
botelerye. c 1425 Gloss, io Wr.-Wiilcker 670 Dec bote/aria, 
l>oteiary. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. exevi. 172 A knyghi 
that the F.rle hadd brought vp of nought and hadde norisslied 


hym in his botelerye. 1822 J. Platts Bk. Curios, lxlu 628 
He should go into the butlery of the king’s palace there, and 
draw.. as much wine as should be needful for making a 
pitcher of claret. 1868 Mh.man.S 7 . Paul's iii. 69 It is the 
full inventory of his plate, .his kitchen, his butlery. 

Butment bzrtmcnt). [f. Butt tl 2 + -ment ; cf. 
Abutment and Fr .boutre ‘ouvrage qui sotuieni la 
poussee d’une voutc ’.] 

1. Arch . The supporter of an arch; = Abutment 3. 
1624 Wotton Arekit. (1672* 31 The Supporters or But- 

ments (as they are termed) of the said Arch. 1773 Gent/. 
Mag. XI. 111 . 164 One of the main pillars or arch hutments 
seems to^ tremble at the sound of a certain bell. 1806 T. 
Paine I 'eltmv Ffi'er Misc.Wks. II. 184 Arches joining each 
other lengthways, serve as hutments to each other. 

b. Butment checks : see quot. 

1876 Gwilt Arch it. Gloss., Butment cheeks, the two solid 
sides of a mortise. The thickness of each cheek is usually 
equal to the thickness of the mortise. 

2 . An out-standing mass (of rock or masonry\ 

1865 E. Burritt Walk Land's F 168 It stood on the 

southern battlement or butment of the bluff. 

3 . A piece of ground abutting on a larger piece. 

1677 Moxon Mcch. Fxcrc. (1703) 158 The piece of Ground 

in the Yard, .is a Butment from the rest of the Ground-plot. 
1731 Chambers Cyet. s.v., The name butment is also given 
to little places taken out of the yard, or the ground-plot of 
an house, for butteries, sculleries, etc. 

Butning, obs. form of Buttoning. 

Butor, etc., obs. forms of Bittern. 
p~Butt btft), sb. 1 Also 4-6 butte, [cogn. w. 
]Sw. butt a turbot, mod.G. butte, Du. hot, flounder ; 
of obscure origin: perh. from the blunt shape of 
the head (cf. Da. but stumpy, and Burr sb.”). See 

1 Ialibut.] 

A name applied variously in different places to 
kinds of flat fish, as sole, lluke, plaice, turbot, etc. 
Hence butt-woman, who sells these, a fish-wife. 
a 1300 Havelok 759 He tok .. tiering, ami the makerel. 
The butte, the scluille, the thornebake. < 1440 Pmmp. Par; . 
56 But, fysche, pec ten. 1530 Palscr. 202/1 Butte fysshc, 
plye. 1599 Nasiie Lent. Stuff*' 118711 79 The plaice and 
the butt..for their mocking have wry mouths ever since. 
1655 MovKi-.T X: Rennet Health's hnpnrz'. 17461 266 
Whilst they (Turbots] be young .. they are called Butt'. 
1776 Cowper Corr. <18241 b 30 Whatever fish are likely .. 
butts, plaice, flounder, or any other. 1886 R. C. Leslie Sea. 
painter's Log x. 102 'I'he butt or sole, the turbot, the hali¬ 
but. .all tie long to that strange family of fish. 

1620 Melton . Istro/og. 37 Sell their good Fortunes to 
Oyster-wives and Butte-women for greasie Two-penccs. 
Butt (but), sb.- Also 3-6 butte, 5-6 but. 
[app. first adopted in 15th c. (the ME . bafte(u) 
belongs to Bit .c/v$ of the same ultimate origin : 
a common Romanic word, Y.botte, haute , Sp., 1 ’g. 
hot a, It. bo tie, late L. butt a, butt is cask, wine-skin, 
of unknown origin ; not connected with Boot sb?' 
With * butt of malmsey' cf. It. botte di matvasia.) 

1 . A cask for wine or ale, of capacity varying 
from 108 to 140 gallons- (Earlier the size was 
app. much smaller ; see quot. 1443 ; cf. also 1462 
in b.) Afterwards also as a measure of capacity 
— 2 hogsheads, i.c. usually in ale measure 108 
gallons, in wine measure 126 gallons; hut these 
standards were not always precisely adhered to. 

1443 io Rogers Agric. 4 - Prices 111 . 511/1 [Rhenish 1 butt 
= 36 gals.]. 1483 Act 1 Rich. HI , xiii, (The preamble re¬ 
cites that the butt of malmsey formerly held sometimes 
seven score gallons, and never less than six score ; but that 
through the dishonesty of the merchant strangers it has 
come to contain 4 scantly five score eight gallons’.) 1500 
in Rogers Agric . \ Prices 111 . 514/2 (Malmsey 5 butts J. 
1513 More Hist. Rich. HI, llastely drouned in a Butte 
of Malmescy. 1593 Nasiie Christ's T. 32 a, Buts of 
Sack aod Muscadine. 1610 Siiaks. Temp. 11. ii. 126, 1 
escap'd vpon a But of Sackc, which the Saylors heaued 
o'reboord. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. 1 , Butt, or Pipe, a 
Liquid Measure, whereof two Hogsheads make a Bull or 
Pipe, as two Pipes or Butts make one Tun. 1731 Bailey 
11 . Butt , a large Vessel for Liquids, 120 Gallons of Wine. 
1836 II. Coleridge North. Worthies 11852* I. 22 Did not 
Joseph Huine graciously recei\e a butt of cyder? 

+ b. A cask for fish, fruit, etc., of a capacity 
varying according to the contents and locality. Obs. 

1423 Act 2 Hen. IT, |xi.) xiv, Ruttes de Samoo .. serroi- 
cut de. .iiij* 1 & iiij galoos pleioemeot pakkez f traits/'. Butts 
of Salmon .. should be of.. lxxxiv Galloos fully packed). 
1462 in Rogers Agric. 4- Prices 111 . 315/4 ISalmon (Persbore) 

2 pipes at 60/-, 2 butts at 30/-]. 1481 90 Howard IIouseh. 

Bus. i20, xv. buttes. Schrempes viijc/. ij</. 1540 Act 32 

Hen. VHI, xiv, For a butte of curraotes, ii is. iiiir/. 1649 
Thorpe Charge York Assiz. 28 In a Butt of Salmon four¬ 
score and four galloos. 1751 Chambers Cycl. s.v., A butt 
of curraos is from fifteen to twenty-two hundred weight. 
1753 Maitland F.dinburgh v. 327 For ilk Bale of Madder or 
Butt of Prunes, 1 /-. 

c. Jig. 

1831 Galt io Fraser's Mag. 11 .708 This single fact speaks 
more than butts and tons of declamation. 

2 . In wider sense: A cask, barrel. 

1626 T. Hawkins Caussin's Holy Crt. 343 lie liueth like 
a But, which doth oothing, but leake, aod roule vp, and 
downe. 1823 J. B adcock Dom. Atnusem. 80 To the end 
which projected overboard, was suspended a water-butt. 
a 1859 L. Hi nt Rob. Hood. 11. xxviii, As in a leathern butt 
of wine Stuck that arrow with a dump. 

3 . Comb., chiefly atlrib., as butt-beer, - cooper , 

- sling; butt-keeping a., suitable to be kept in 
butts. 

1713 Loud. St Countr. Brno. t. (1742' 13 Fioe Ales and 


Butt-beers. Ibid,, Many thousand Quarterns of this Malt 
have been ..used .. for brewing the Bmt-kecping Beers 
1771 Smoi.lf.tt Humph. Cl. II. 8 June, Whom he treats 
with. .Calvert’s entire butt beer. 1836 Frasers Mag. X 1 V. 
477 A pair of butt-slings, strong enough to have held up 
the cupola of St. Paul’s. 1837 Whittock Bk. Trades 
(1842) i6r The Butt-cooper is confined to working for brewers 
or distillers. 

Butt (bi>t), sbA Forms : 5 bott, butte, 5-S 
but, 7 butt, [h irst appears in 15th c., but must 
be much older if Buttock 13th c. be a dim. of 
it. Of obscure etymology ; words apparently cog¬ 
nate arc ON. buil t (‘short ’ Yigf.; but occurring 
only as a nickname) ; Da., EG. but, 1) n.bot, blunt, 
short, thickset, stumpy; Sp., Pg. bo/o blunt, F. hot 
in pied-hot 'club fool). Cf. further ON. Init-r 
C but-r, Fritzner) log of wood. S\v. but clod, stump, 
M 11 G. butze clod, mod.G. butze n ‘log, piece cut 
from a tree-trunk’ (Sanders = sense 2 below, also 
‘core of apples, catkin or bud of shrub* and trees’ 
Grimm) = sense 4. 

F. bout end iOF. also hot, but > is apparently not connected 
with these words. It has naturally been thought of a-, the 
source of the Eng. Word, but it dots not appear u> (>c recorded 
in the specific sense of 4 thick cud ’. But cf. Bvtt sb? J 

1 . The thicker end of anything, esP. of a tool or 
weapon, the part by which it is held or on which 
it rests; e. g. the lower end of a spear-shaft, whip- 
handle, fishing-rod, the broad end of the stock of 
a gun or pistol. 

147085 M a lory Arthur x. ii, Sir Tristram awaked hym 
with the but of his spore. 1548 Hall Chron., 10 Hen. V, 
S2 Round about the charet rode ccccc men of armes .. with 
the but of their speres ypward. 1814 Scott // </:«. II. xiii, 
205 The pedlar, snatching a musket..bestowed the butt of 
it. on the head of his late instructor. 1872 Baker Xi/e 
Tribut. x. 158 My only way of working him (a fish) was to 
project the butt of the rod in the usual manner. 1873 
Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 25 The cues should taper 
gradually from a diameter of two and a half inches at the 
butt. 1871 Kingsi.lv At Last 11 . xiii. 214 Three eyes in 1 he 
monkey‘.sface, as the children call it, at the butt of the nut. 

b. Angling. 7 !? give (a fish when hooked) the 
butt : to turn the bottom of the rod towards him, so 
as to get a more rigid hold upon the line ; also Jig. 

1828 I. Wilson in Blache. Mag. XXIV. 275 Give her fii 
fish] the butt—or she is gone for ever. 1835 Ibid. XXXVIII. 
121 He writes like a man who could give the butt. 1872 
Baker Xite Tribut. i.\. 150 Giving him the butt, l held him 
by main force. 

2 . The trunk of a tree, csp. the thickest part just 
above the root. 

1601 Holland Pliny xxtv. i. <R.) Trees .. prove harder to 
be hewed .. if a man touch them with his hand before her 
set the edge of the ax to their butt. 1735 So.mi* r\ jllk Chase 
ill. 234 Then in the midst a Column high is rear’d. The But 
of some fair Tree. 1787 Winter .S yst. I/nsb. ioj The tops 
ancl blits of ash and oak arc more advantageous for burning 
into charcoal than if sold for firing. 1807 Vancouver Agr/\. 
Dtvon (1813' 52 An oak . which squared 15 inches at the 
butt 1881 Jki fkrif.s Wood Magic 1 . i. 4 A round wooden 
box. .hollowed out from the sawo butt of an elm. 

3 . A buttock. Chiefly dial, and collop. in b \ .S'. 

t 1450 Xominate in Wr.-Wiilcker 737 Hie hnnbits, a bott. 
<1450 Bk. Cookery in Hotkham Colt. *1882) 58 Uak Buttes 
of |>ork and smyt them to peces. i486 Bk. St..Albans A \, 
Tile marow of hogges that is in the bone of the butte of 
porke. 1601 Holland i'hny 1.^44 A Lion likewise hath 
but very little (marrow), to wit, tn some few bones of his 
thighes & huts behind, i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer. 6/ 
Butt ..the buttocks. The word is used in the West in such 
phrases a«, ‘ 1 fell on my butt,’' He kick'd my butt 1884 
Harper's Mag. July 299/1 Rump butts, strips, rounds, and 
canning beef. 

4 . The foot or base of a leaf-stalk ; the end or tip 
of a branch ; also Sc. a catkin, [cf. botthe, Bud^A 1 ] 

1807 10 Tasnahili. in Autobiog. Bcggard’oy 11859* 191 
Siller saughs wi’ downy huts, a 1835 Cobuett Frig. Card. 

< 13451127 Horse-Radish. The butts of the leaves will grow, 
if put into the ground. 1870 Kingsley in Gd. Words 390 1 
It is all jagged with the brown butts of its old fallen leaves, 
b. transj. see quot.) 

1862 Anstf.d Channel 1 st. tt. ix, <ed. 21 238 The creature 
when deprived of food, throwing off part after part, till 
oothing remains but a little spherical butt. 

5 . Iron-work, (see quot.'* 

1831 J. IIollano Mannf. Metals 1 . 89 The blocks out of 
which iron anvils arc formed.. consist of what are koown to 
the trade by the appellation of butts. 

G. Comb., as Butt-head -Butt-end q.v.; butt- 
log cf. Butter 5 ); butt-piece; butt-sheath, a 
leather case for holding a mounted soldier’s car¬ 
bine. 

c 1634 io Harper's Mag. 11883»Apr. 720/2 One might thrust 
a pike down to the ‘butt-head. 1879 Lumberman's Gaz. 
15 Oct., If, in sawing a ’’butt log, one end of the stick is set 
out from the standard, our Dog will reach it aod hold it 
firmly in its place. 1863 National ( U. - 9 .* Bank Act 1 1882) 21 
The Comptroller of the Curreocy shall cause to be examined, 
each year, the plates < 4 ***, *but-picces, etc. 1848 W. K. 
Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten Years II. 47 Their pistols 
were io their holsters, and their carbioes in the * butt-sheaths. 

% See also But sb. 7 , But ivM 1 
Butt (btft), sbf Also 5 botte, 5-7 butte, 5-9 
but. [a. F. but goal, shooting-target (see Diez 
s.v. Bozza, and Littre > ; the cognate butte in early 
instances is closely associated in meaning (see next\ 
Cf. the senses of L. met a. Sense 1 may have been in¬ 
fluenced by Abut and Butt t'.’] 
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f I. 1 . A terminal point; a boundary-mark, csp. 
in phr. butts and bounds ; a goal; often fig. Obs. 

From quot. 1592 in Butt?'. 2 : it appears that a butt was 
understood to refer to the end of a piece of ground, and a 
bound to its side. 

c 1475 Bk. Found. St. Bart hot. Ch. it. Hi. (1886) 84 We 
be come for oure synnys to the butte & termc or marke of 
vniuersale kynde of man. 1557 Order 0/ Hospitalls F viij, A 
Booke of all the Lands nndTenemcnts .. of their Buts and 
boundes. 1572 R. H. Lavatemi Ghostcs (1596) 91 The 
bounds of countries and buts of lands. 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. 
ii. 267 Heere is my journies end, hccre is my butt. 1726 Dt: 
Fof. liist. Devil 1. v. (1840) 62 The butts and bounds of 
Parnassus are not yet ascertained. 

II. A mark for shooting. 

2 . A mark for archer)' practice; properly a 
mound or other erection on which the target is set 
up. Hence in mod. use a mound or embankment 
in front of which the targets are placed for artil¬ 
lery, musketry, or rifle practice. 

For the purposes of archery there were usually two butts, 
one at each extremity of the range; hence the frequent 
mention of a pair <fbutts, and the use of the butts for * the 
archery.ground ’ (Jam.). 

a 1400 Octouian 899 Ther na's nother.. That myght the 
ston to hys but bryng. <-1440 Promp. Pan. 56 But or 
bertel or bysselle, met a. 1477 Earl Rivers ;Ca\ton * Dictes 
89 An archier to faile of the butte is no wonder, but to hyttc 
the pryke is a greet mnistrie. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 297 
Vc wante but a wylde flyeng bolte to shote at the buttes. 
1620 J. Wilkinson Courts Leet 117 There ought to be buts 
made in every Tything, Village, and Hamlet. 1642 Bp. 
REVNOi.ns Israel’s Petit. 13 The arrow sticks in the Butt 
unto which the marke is fastned. 1678 A. Littleton Lat. 
Diet., A butt, or bank to shoot at, agger. 1697 Dryhen 
Virg. Georg. 11. 773 The Groom his Fellow-Groom at Buts 
defies. 1857 KtNGSLF.v Gt. Cities in Mi sc. (1859) H. 3 2 4 
There were the butts, .where, .lads ran and wrestled, and 
pitched the bar .. and practised with the long-bow. 1867 
/.entire Hour 477 We. .see. .solid mounds of earth. .These 
are the butts for the rifleman's practice. 1873 Act 36 <$■ 37 
Viet. Ixxvii. §29 Any butt or target belonging to., any 
naval artillery volunteer corps. 

b. Iransf. and ftg. with conscious reference to prcc. 
1534 More Comf.agst. Trib. 11. Wks.< 1557) 1 *99/2 V*proude 
man. .hath no. .butte, or pricke vpon erth, wlierat he deter 
mincth to shoote. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 29 Come 
bloody Clifford .. I atn your Butt, and I abide your Shot. 
1628 Earle Alicrocostn. iii. (Arlv 24 Hee shoots all his 
meditations at one Butt. 1679 F.stabt. Test. 26 The Crown 
.. and .. the Church, the two hntts against which he levels 
ail the arrows of his poisoned quiver, 1870 Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. xliv. 14 They were the common butts of 
every fool's arrow. 

+ 3 . The distance between the two hntts ; the 
length of the shooting-range. Also as a measure 
of distance (cf. bow-shot ; in same senses A pair 
of bulls, a bufC's) length. Sc. a butelang. Obs. 

1544 Ascham To.rophJ Arb.) 129 At a short but. .v* Pecock 
father doth seldomc kepe vp y" shaft. 1562 J. IfEVWoon 
Prav. 4- Epigr. 11867) 144 Thy braine lacketh strength To 
bearc a pmte of wine a payre of buttes length. 1600 
Sc. Acts fas. VI (1814) 203 Within tua pair ofbutclangis 
to the towne of Perth. 1611 Raleigh in Arb. Garner 1 . 72 
When two armies are within a distance of a butt’s length. 
1696 Let. in Aubrey Misc.yy 721) 209 E're we were two pair 
of Butts past the House. 

4 . That towards which one’s efforts are directed ; 
an end, aim, object. 

1594 R. Parsons Confer. Success. 1. iv. 66 For enioying of 
lustice were Kings appointed. .but if they be bound to no 
iusticc at al. .then is this end and butte of. .al royal autho¬ 
rity, vttcrly frustrat. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, 1. ii. 187 To which 
is fixed as an ayme or butt, Obedience, 1624 Brief Inform. 
Aff. Palatinate 29 His principall Butt and Marke was. ; to 
reuenge himselfe. 1710 Norris Chr. Print, iii. 114 Which 
he makes the great scope and butt of his Life. 1869 Goui.- 
»urn Pun. Holiness vi. 46 Love is represented .. as the 
mark or butt to which every precept is directed, 
f b. A model, pattern. Obs. 

1654 Gayton Fest. Notes in. vii. 115 A Fashion to be 
whistled into a Tailors head without Butts or Pattcmes. 

5 . An objecL al which ridicule, scorn, or abnsc, 
is aimed ; from 18th c. often absol, a person who is 
habitually the object of derisive jokes. (Cf. 1 b). 

1616 Beaum. & Fi.. Cast. Countr. v. i, Let me stand the 
butt of thy fell malice, 1628 Wither Brit. Kemctnb. 1. 
1443 Oh; make them not the Butt of thy displeasure. 171* 
Aonisos Sped. No. 47 Mo A Man is not qualified for a 
Butt who has not a good deal of Wit and Vivacity. .A stupid 
Butt is only fit for the Conversation of ordinary People. 
1833 Coleridge Tabled. 16 Aug., He could not make a fool 
of me, as he did of Godwin and some other of his butts. 
1852 Gladstone Glean. IV. 128 lie was the butt and byword 
of liberalism. x88oL. Stephen Pcpev. 114 A tastefor fossils., 
was at that time regarded as a fair butt for unsparing ridicule. 

6. Atlrib. and Comb., as bull-btno, - mark , -shaft, 
- shot ; t butt-bolt, ‘ the strong unbarbed arrow 
used by citizens in shooting at the hutt * (Gifford); 
butt-garden, an archery ground. 

1467 Mann. <y Ilouseh. Exp. 427 My inastyr paid to Fraykok 
for iij flytes ii 'botiebolts and ij byres, xvii.rf. ? 1623 Ford, 
&c. Witch of Edmonton 11. i, I saw a little devil fly out of her 
eye like a but-bolt [v.r. bur-boltl. a 1693 Urquhart Babe, 
lais in. Ii. 415 The *Butt and Rover-bows. 1855 Kincsley 
IVestzv. Ho x. (1879) 184 What could he do but lounge down 
to the *butt-garden to show ofT his fine black coat ? 1653 
Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxiii, He.. shot at *bujtt-marks. 1588 
Shaks. L.L. L. 1. ii. 181 Cupids 4 Butshaft is too hard for 
Hercules Clubbe. 1884 Longm. Mag. Feh. 378 They were 
thought to be safe from the blind boy's butt-shaft. 1538 
Lelano I tin. I. 96 Another feld a good *But shot of. 1622 
R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 88 A standing water, .neare 
a butt-shot from the sea shore. 


Butt (b»t), sbA Obs. cxc. dial. [? a. F. butte 
mound, hillock: a parallel formation to but ; see 
prec. Cf. also Butte.] A hillock, mound. 

1603 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. I. 7 It will not 
be improper to make a little But or Hillock over those 
Roots. 1862 Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. I. 166, I used 
tohopTheemmct-buts, vrom top to top. Ibid. II. 197 (Hel 
broke The nut o’ the wheel at a butt. 1 1877 Peacock N. 
W. Line. Gloss. tE. D.S.) Butt-hills .J 

Butt, sbS> [Of uncertain derivation. In med. 
Anglo-Lat. bulla, buttis ; D11 Cange identifies bulla 
terrx with F. bout de ter re. If this be correct, the 
word is = F. bout 1 end, terminal part, small re¬ 
maining part ’as in bouts de chandclle 'candle-ends’. 
This would make sense 2 the original, but the 
history is not clear, and it is not impossible that 
sense 1 should be referred to Butt jA 5 ] 

1 . One of the parallel divisions of a ploughed 
field conlained between two parallel furrows, called 
also a 4 ridge \ ' rig’, ' land or 4 selion \ 

c 1450 Gloss, in Wr.-Wfdcker 737 Hie selio.. a butt, c 1475 
Ibid. 706 flee amsages (sic), a but of lond. 1589 Wills <$• 
Inv. N. C. (i860) 167, l give to .. my servanlt, thre buttes 
or rigges of land. 1681 Sc. Acts Chas. II <18141 VIII. 295 
(Jam.) That other rigg or butt of the samen lyand in the 
Afield called the Gal low bank. 1885 A. N. Palmer A tic. 
Ten. Marches N. Wales o ‘ Butts' are the parallel ridges 
of land in a ploughed field that lie between the ‘ gutters 4 
or’recns 4 . 

f b. ? A measure of land ; cf. selion. Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Butte of a landc, jugus. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 195 A Butte of land, iugcrum. 1688 K, Holme 
Armoury 11. ii. §32 Smaller parcells according to that 
quantity of ground it containeth, both for length and 
breadth .. 3 Ridges, Butts, Flats, Stitches or small Butts, 
Pikes. 

2 . Such a ridge when short of its full length 
owing to the irregular shape of the boundary of 
the field. (This may be the original and proper 
sense.) Jamieson says 4 A piece of ground which 
in ploughing does not form a proper ridge [i.c. rig], 
but is excluded as an angle 

1523 Fitzhkrii. Snrr. 39 If it be lassc than a roddc than 
call it a but. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. <1653) 137, 

I had about fifteen or sixteen little short Lands, or Huts. 
1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 276 A few huts or short ridges, 
which were planted with a proj>ortion of one bushel to an 
acre. 1803 Rees Cycl.. Butt , a provincial term applied to 
such ridges or portions of arable land as run out short at 
the sides or other parts of the field. 1883 Seebohm Eng. 
Vill. Comm. 6 Where (he strips abruptly meet others, or 
abut upon a boundary at right angles, they arc sometimes 
called butts. 

3 . dial. ' A small piece of ground disjoined in 
whatever manner from the adjacent lands. In this 
sense, a small parcel of land is often called “ the 
butts”.’ Jam. 

1699 X. Riding Records iv. 171 Certain closes known as 
Long Covcrdalc Close and the Butts thereunto belonging. 
1875 Whitly Gloss.Hi. D. 8.) Butts, .uneven shaped portions 
of waste sward. 1881 /. of Wight Gloss. (E. D. S.) Butt } a 
small enclosure of land, as the church butt at Shanklm. 

I Ibid. Batts, short ridges, odd comers of fields.] 

Butt bz>t), sbJ Also 8 but. [perh. a. F. bout 
end, vbl. sb. from bottler to push out, project; but 
possibly a sense of Butt sbA, or f. Butt vf II.] 

1 . Naut. More fully butt-end, butt-head : The 
end of a plank or plate in a vessel’s side which joins 
or butts on to the end of the next ; the plane of 
juncture of two such planks, elc. 

A vessel is said to ‘ start' or ‘spring 4 a butt when a plank 
is loosened at the end ; so a butt is said to ‘start* Butt 
and butt , a term denoting that the hutt ends of two planks 
come together, but do not overlay each other. Hook and 
butt, the scarphing or laying two ends of planks over each 
other’; Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seamans Gram , ii. 3 Now all those 
plankes under water, .the fore-end is called the Butt-end.. 
if one of those ends should spring, or give way it would be 
a great troublesome danger to stop such a leake, a 1642 
Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 345/1 Buts-end. 
1644 Sir II. Manwayring Sea-mans Diet. s.v., A BuU is 
properly the end of a plancke, joyning to an other. To 
spring a Butt, that is, when a plankc is loose at one end, 
and therefore they holt all the Butt-heads : by Butt-heads, 
is meant the end of the plancks. 1691 T. HIaleI Ace. New 
Invent. 26 Starting of a But-head in a Ship's side. 1760 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Butt [as in ManwayringJ. 
1783 in Nicolas Dhp. Nelson (1846) VII. Add. 6 Found a but 
at the starboard bow to have started, from which the Ship 
made much water. 180a Naval Chrott. VII. 177 A..hoy.. 
sprung a butt end, and foundered. 1859 Merc. Mar. Mag, 
(i860) VII. 15 Some of the paint had cracked at the join¬ 
ing of the butts .. amidships, i860 H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catcch. 70 Any place where two outside planks come together 
are called butt ends. 1867 Smytii Sailor’s Wonl-bk., Butt- 
heads are the same with butt-ends. 

b. Comb, butt-strap, a strip of metal riveted 
over the joining of two plates in an iron ship, 
whence butt-strapped a. 

1869 Sir E. Rekd Ship-build, ii. 35 The guttcr-plate is 
also strapped by double butt-straps. Ibid. ii. 33 The keel 
angle-irons, .are properly butt-strapped. 1883 Narks CYwi/r. 
Ironclad 3 A strip of iron called a butt-strap is laid over 
the two ends. 

2 . The sb. (or else the stem of Butt v 2) occurs 
in comb, implying the close contact of two plane 
ends or edges without overlapping, as in butt- 
hinge, a form of hinge, also in shortened form 


butt ; butt-joint, in Ironwork, a joint in which 
the pieces to be joined are placed end to end, ihe 
juncture forming a plane surface at right angles to 
the length; so in Carpentry ( = bttl ting-joint). 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 199 If each joint be in 
a plane perpendicular to one of the arrises, the joint is 
called a butt-joint. 1869 Eng. Mech . 19 Mar. 577/1 Mr. 
Bourne .. recommends the butt-joint in boiler construction 
as opposed to the lap. 1881 Mechanic § 816 The window 
must then be attached to the frame by a pair of hinges, 2 J in. 
or 3 in. common iron butts being the most suitable. 

3 . Coal-min. ' A surface [of coal] exposed at 
right-angles to the face ’ (Raymond Mining Gloss.). 

+ Butt, sb$ Obs . exc. in local names, as The 
Bull of Lewis. [? f. Butt v . 1 4, to jut out.] A 
headland, promontory. 

1598 Florid, Capo, .a cape or but of any lands end. 

Butt (bvt), sb.* [f. Burr v . 1 ; cf. V. bolte a 
thrust in fencing.] A push or thrust with the head 
or with the horns of homed animals. 

1647 H. More Poems 58 The fiercest but of Ram no’te 
make them [the w'alls] fall. 1824 Miss Mitford Village 
Ser. 1. (1863) 80 [One of the ewes] has selected her own 
[Iamb] and given her a gentle butt. 1869 Blackmore Loma 
D. xlii. (1879) 261 Then fighting Tom [a sheep] jumped up 
at once, and made a little butt at Watch. 

b. A thrust or stroke in fencing, rare. 

a 1721 Prior Alma 1.199 If disputes arise. .To prove who 
gave the fairer butt, John shows the chalk on Robert's coat. 

t Butt, sb.™ Obs. [?a. F. bolte bundle.] 

1 . ? A bundle, pack. 

1598 W. Phillies Linschoteris Trav.Ind.i 1864)224 Coming 
to the things which the elephants are to draw, they bind 
the But or Packe with a rope that he may feel the weight 
thereof. 1705 Loud. Gaz. No. 4109/4 A But, cont. 75 Pieces 
of English Dyed Linen, making 1500 Yards. 

2 . dial. 'A hassock. Devon' (Ilalliwell). Hence 
butt-worn an (see quols.). 

1862 Marc. Goodman Exper. Eng. Sister of Mercy 25 The 
pew-opener or * butt-woman ’. 1878 Free Open Ch. si dvoe. 

1 June (D.) A buttwoman is one who cleans the church, and 
..assists the verger or pew-opener in shewing persons into 
seats .. In the west of England butt is an old word for has¬ 
sock. 

Butt (btft), jA 11 [Perh. a special use of Butt 
sb .3 in sense 1 the notion of ‘ thick end ’being ex¬ 
tended into 4 thickest part ’ , or in sense 3 'buttock’.] 

The thicker or hinder part of a hide or skin, as 
horse-butts , calf-butIs, kip-butts , shoe-bulls ; csp. the 
hide of the back and flanks of an ox or cow 
reduced to a rough rectangle by 'rounding' (sec 
Bend sbf- 4^; the thick leather made from this 
part; sole-leather. 

t66i Act 14 Chas. II, 141 Whereas divers Tanners do shave 
cut and rake .. the necks of their backs, and buts, to the 
great impairing thereof. 1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2124/4 Stolen 
..about 350 of the best Kids, .writ in the Butt of the Skins. 
1776 Excise-book in Dorset County Citron. (1881)2 Juno 
[Kinds of hides] sheep and lamb, butts and backs, calves 
and kips. 1822 Imison Sc. \ Art II. 202 Butts are generally 
made from the stoutest and heaviest ox hides. 1886 Leeds 
Mercury 4 Mar., English butts and bends have been 
quietly dealt in. 1887 Daily News 31 Aug. 6/7 ( Leather) Eng¬ 
lish hutt of stout substance, .and heavy English bellies. 

t Butt, sb. 1 - Obs . [Origin unknown : cf. Buck 
jA 4 ] ? A kind of basket-net for catching fish. 

I 523"4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, vii, No. .person. ,snal. .take.. 
in or by mcanes of any wele, butte, net. .the yonge frie. .of 
any kinde of salmon. 1556 Act 1 F.Iiz. xvii. § 1 Any.. Net, 
Weelc, But, Taining, Kepper. 

Butt (b»t), sb.™ dial. (See quols.) 

1796 Marshall W, England I. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Butt, a 
close-bodied cart; as dung-butt, gurry-butt..ox.butt, etc. 
Butt-load, about six seams. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(1813) 125 One-horse carts, or butts, are also generally made 
use of. 1875 Blackmore C. Vaughan xiii. (ed. 3) 44 A 
vehicle called a ' butt *. .a short and rudely made cart. 1880 
Miss Courtney West Cormo. floss. (E. D. S.) Butt, a 
heavy, two-wheeled cart, w ith timber and yoked oxen. 

Butt (bfft), v . 1 [a. OF. botc-r, buter (mod.F. 

bottler) to strike, thrust, project. But senses 3 and 
4 have been influenced by association with Buttz>. 2 ; 
and quotations occur of which it is difficult to say 
to which verb they mainly belong.] 

1 . ittlr. To strike, thrust, shove. Now almost 
always to strike or push with the head or horns, 
or with allusion to that sense. ConsL. at, against. 

c 1200 Ormin 2810 Min child tatt i min wambe lifi. .bigann 
forrjjrihht anan To stirenn & to buttenn. ^1300 Havelok 
2323 Buttinge with sharpe speres .. Wrastling with laddes, 
putiing of ston. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 125 That 
with theyr homes bmten. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 
II. xxiii. 150 Whenever he has the power, depend upon it, 
he will butt at one as valiantly as trie other. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. xtiv. (18561406 We have butted several times 
rudely against projecting floes. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 72 
Amused by..a couple of rams butting at each other. 

b.fg. 

1832 Blackto. Mag. XXXI. 117 It (Reform Billl will butt 
forcefully against the ramparts 01 aristocracy. 1859 Tenny¬ 
son Enid 1525 Amazed am I, Beholding how' you butt 
against my wish. 

C. To pitch or dive head-foremost, rare. 

c 1330 Artk. & Merl. 5175 The knight donw ard gan buttcu 
Amidward the hors gutten. 1884 J. Colbornf. Hicks Pasha 
160 As they came within our 2one of fire, they butted for¬ 
ward, hit to death. 

2 . traits. To slrikc, csp. with the head or horns ; 
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BUTT. 

to drive or push away,out, etc., by blows with the 
head or horns. 

1590 Grf.ene Neuer too fait M1600) 99 The eaw was coy 
and butted him. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. 1. 2 The beast With 
many heads butts me away. 1630 Drayton Must's Eliz. 
Nymphal <R.I have a lamb..Into laughter ’twill put you 
I*o see how prettily ’twill butt you. 1826 Scott Woodst. 
iv. 191 The very deer there will butt a sick or wounded 
buck from the herd. 184.8 Kingsley J 'cast in Fraser's Mag, 
XXXVI 11 . 206 That horrid gazelle has butted him in, and 
he'll be drowned. 1853 Kane Gr'tnnell Exp. x. (1856) 73. 

3 . To come or strike ‘ dead ’ against. Of the 
teeth of wheels : to come in contact at their crowns 
so as to stop each other. 

187s Bedford Sailors Pocketbk. v. (ed. 2) 190 In winding 
up chronometers, the turns of the key should, .be counted, 
and the last turn made gently, .until it is felt to butt. 1884 
F. Britten Watch <y Clockm. 37 The tendency of pinion 
leaves to butt the wheel teeth. 

4 . intr. To run out, project as an end, jut. 
Sometimes quasi -ref. with out, into. 

*523 FtT2HERn. Sttrv. 40 b, The long dolcz y* btitte fro the 
said northe felde to the said broke. 1535 Coyeroale Jer. 
xlviii. 32 The braunches off Iazer but vnto the see. 161: 
Coryat Crudities 184 A little square gallery butting out 
from the Tower. 1644 Digbv Mat. Bodies xx. (1638) 228 
The nose of a weathercock bttttcth it self into the wind. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos . t. 40 The Cone, or obtuse Tip of 
this Capsula butts or shoots itself into the basis of the Diver. 
17x5 Desaguukrs Fires Impr. 118 Leave a small part 
butting forward into the opening. 

t b. To butt ott , to, over against : to jut out to¬ 
wards, to be opposite to. Ohs. 

e X534 tr. Pot. Verg. Eng. Hist. 1846) I. x, Britaine .. 
beinge an Ilonde in the ocean sea buttinge over agaynste 
the Frenche shore. 1571 Campion Hist. Irel. i, 4 Leinster 
hutteth upon England. 1624 Heywoodk Gunaik. 11. 92 
That part .. which butted upon the west. 1647 Lilly Ch>. 
Astro/, xxv. 154 A Ground, .butting or lying to that quarter 
of Heaven, as is formerly directed. 

5 . With association of Butt sbA a. trans. To 
aim a missile, b. intr. To aim. 

a 1593 Marlowe Dido itt. iv, Whenas he butts his beams 
on Flora's bed. 1652 Urquhakt Jewel Wks. (1834)271 The 
meer scope thereof, and end whereat it buts. 

6. The verb stem (sense i, is used adverbially 
with some verbs of motion (as^y, meet, run', often 
with the intensifying adv. full, implying ‘point- 
blank ’ meeting or violent collision. [Cf. OF. de 
plain bout (Godef. s. v. Bot .] 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 1112 Ffullc butt in he frunt the fro- 
monde he hittez. c 1430 Syr Getter, 4587 He. .smote Darel 
In iniddes of the shcldful butt. 1600 Hollano Liz*y 11.xix. 
56 Tarquinius Stiperbus. .ran full but against him. 1673 R. 
Head Canting Acad. 30, I .. met full-hut with my Com¬ 
rade. 175* Fielding Amelia vili. i, Before he arrived at 
the shop, a gentleman stopt him full butt. X832 M. Scott 
in Blackiv. Mag. XXXIL 474 They, .ran butt at each other 
like ram-goats, 1837 Marryat Dog-fend vi, The corporal 
. .ran full butt at the lieutenant. 

Butt (bpt), v.~ [Partly f. Butt sbA 1 ; partly 
apbetic f. Abut.] 

I. + 1 . To fix or mark (out the limits of (land, 
etc.) lengthwise, to bound or delimitate as to 
length; to terminate; to limit, bound. Chiefly 
in the passive , and esp. in the Conveyancing phrase 
* to be butted and bounded \ Ohs. 

1523 FtT2HERR. Sunt. Prol., It is necessarye to be knowen 
howe all these maners., shtilde be extended, surueyed,but ted, 
bounded and valued. 1592 West Symbol. Cj b, Butting it 
at thends and bounding it at the sides, a 164a Sir W. 
Monson Naval Tracts iv. (1704)393/1 By the Eastern Dis¬ 
covery the length of Africk is butted out .. to the South¬ 
ward. 1657 B owell Londinop. 342 A handsome new Street 
butted out, and fairly built by the Company of Goldsmiths. 
c 1688 5 th Coll. Papers Pres. Juncture 18 The Scripture 
supposes. .Mens Lands to be already butted and bounded, 
when it forbids removing the Ancient Land-marks. 1727 
De Foe Eng. Tradesm. I. xxv. 248 We have gained nothing 
by war and encroachment, wc are butted and bounded 
just where we were in Queen Elizabeth’s time. 

+ h.fg. Obs. 

1659 Noble fnexped. Expedient 14 The Humble 
Petition .. hath butted and bounded our Interests. 1680 
C. Ness Ck. Hist. 447 Antichrist and his Auxiliaries .. are 
so Butted and Bounded by the great God. 1694 S. Johnson 
Notes on Past. Lett. Bp. Burnet t. 22 They are butted and 
bounded by Law. 

12 . absol. To mark out limits (in surveying'. Obs. 

i5 2 3 Fitzherb. Surv, 38 b, And he must stande in the 
myddes of the flatte whan he shall butte truely. 

II. + 3 . intr. To abut on, upon , against ; to 
touch with the end (cf. Bound vA 3^; to adjoin; 
— Abut v. 2, 3. Also Jig. Obs. 

1323 Fitzherb. Surv. 38 b, The southe endes butteth vpon 
the hall orcharde .. and the northe endes but vjpqrt ryhyll. 
1570 Levins Manip. 195 To Butte, adiace re. 1565 Golding 
Ovid's Met. xin. (1593) 321 She gat her to a hill That butted 
on the sea. 1581 Savile Agric. (1622) 188 The neerest 
1 Britons] to France likewise resemble the French .. because 
.. that in countries butting together the same aspects of 
the heauens doe yccld the same complexions of bodies. 
1601 Holland Pliny xviti. vi, Cn. Pompeius. .never, .would 
purchase any ground that butted or bordered upon his owne. 
168a Bvnvan Holy IVar (R.T.S.) 314 The remote parts of 
their country .. do both bu.tt and bound upon Hell-gate bill. 
1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. 127 The expiration of the 
sixty-nine Weeks of Daniel which butt vpon the Manifesta¬ 
tion of the Messias. 1720 Steads Surv. (cd. Strype 1754) 11 . 
vi. iv. 650/1 Burleigh Street buts against Exeter Street. 
1798 W. Hutton Autobiog, 25 The bedstead, whose head 
butted against their bedside. 
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b. To border on, go along the margin of. 

1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 24 He euer butting on the salt- 
sea waue, By wayes dircctcst doth conduct bis hoast. 
f 4 , To butt on, upon : of a line to end in (a 
point); (of a road) to issue or lead into. Cf. Fr. 
about ir h, and Abut 3). Also fig. Obs. 

\(ry\CKSXV. Necess.Separ.y 1840) 171 Their practice butteth 
full upon the others* unreasonable and unsound resoning. 
1656 Traff Comm. Matt, xxiii. x8 All the worldling’s plough¬ 
ing, sailing, building, buying, buts upon commodity, he 
knows no other duty. 1673 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Sci. 
Men ( 1841) II. 355 Draw AK and BK hutting on the eye¬ 
glass at F. 1678 Benyas Pilgr. I. 37 There are many ways 
butt down upon this. 1720 [see in 3). 

5 . intr. chiefly techn. of beams, parts of ma¬ 
chinery, etc.: To come with one end flat against, 
on ; usually implying that the contiguous surfaces 
are planes at right angles to the length of beam, etc. 
1670 Cotton Espernon t. iv. 182 A great Beam that butted 
upon the Chimney of the Chamber. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marine ix 789) s. v. Scarf, When the ends of the two pieces 
are cut square, and put together, they arc said to butt to one 
another. 1791 Sukaton Edystone L. § 56 A lantern, that 
was raised upon eight fir Balks, which butted upon the solid. 
1875 ‘ Stonehenge * Brit. Sports 11. vnt. ii. $ 1. 640 From 
the handle to a little beyond the rowlock most sculls are 
square, with an oblong leather button, .butting against the 
inside of the thowle. 

G. trans. To place (^timber, etc.' with its end 
resting against a plane surface at right angles to 
its length ; to join (iron plates, beams, etc end to 
end, with a flat transverse juncture. 

1785 Roy in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 460 What may have 
been lost by constantly butting unc rod against the other. 
1881 Mechanic $ 132*. 608 The back has not been let in 
under the brickwork at K, but is merely butted against it. 

* See also pree. vb., senses 3, 4. 

Butt b2?t , vS' [f. Butt 

1. Angling, (trans,) To give the butt to (see 
Butt sbf 1 b . 

1867 F. Francis Angling ix. <tS8o‘ 332 If it becomes 
necessary to butt a fish. 

2 . U. S. ? To cut off the rough ends of logs or 
boards. 

1880 North™. Lumberman Jan. 24 If wc were buying 
the logs, wc should try to get enough off the scale to pay 
for the hutting, or rather for manufacturing the timber into 
logs. 

t Bu’ttal, sb. Obs. Forms : 6 buttel 1, but- 
telle, 6-7 buttal 1, 7 buttle, butel. [? f. Butt 
2', 2 + -al 2 ; cf. Abuttal.] A bound or boundary. 

1552 Hvloet, Build, or bound of land, me fa. 1577 
Test, is Patriarchs <1604* 85, I have not ., removed the 
bounds and buttles of lands. 1598 Yong Diana 23 Busines 
about the buttals of certaine pastures, 1636 Heai.f.y Thco - 
phrast. x. 42 Every day he surveighs his grounds and the 
buttals thereof, lest there be any incroaching. 

b. transf. ? A measured piece of land . Cf. 
Butt sb.*> 1 b. 

1620 Bkathw.iit Five Senses, To purchase a buttal) of 
land from his neighbour. 

+ Bu'ttal, buttel, v, Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . /j'ans. To bound or limit, to set boundaries 
to; to mete cut. Hence Bu'tteling vbl. sb. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiv. 2 Inasmuch as they wer 
wont tu buttel out grounds with metepoles. ibid. V* God 
(by y« secret bundling of his own guod pleasure, as it were 
by a tenfoote rod) bounded out Israel from the other nacions. 
1583 — Calvin on Dent, clxxxi. 1124 Some Geometrician 
that should haue butteled and hounded the whole world, 

2 . To abut, be bounded. Const, of. 

1642 in ‘l’. Gardner Hist. Dunwich (1754) 166 A Porth- 
Houst that stound in the South Strct, butcling of Robart 
Barfot on the North Syd, butel of South Fisher-Way on 
South ; butel East latte Houses; butel on West upon fatly 
caled Slaynfdd. 

Buttal. obs. dial, form of Bittern. 

1691 Ray S. <y E. C. Wds. Coll. 91 A Buttal ; a Bittern. 

f Buttall. 

1552 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (i866) 219 Item tooe 
blew Curtens for the alter encl. Item iiij huttall Clothes. 

Buttargo, obs. f. Botargo. 

Butte (?b//t, bzn , U,S, Also bute. [a. F. 
butte a hillock or rising ground ; cf. Burr j/g»] 

In Western U. S. : An isolated bill or peak rising 
abruptly (see quot. 1S43). 

1838 Parker Rocky Mts. 70 Red Bute, which is a high 
hivin'. 1845 Fremont Rocky Mount. 145 (Bartlett) It [the 
word butte J is applied to the detached hills and ridges which 
rise abruptly, and reach too high to be called hills or ridges, 
and not high enough to be called mountains. Knob, as ap¬ 
plied in the Western States, is their most descriptive term 
in English. 1880 Century Mag. xxiv. 5x0 Everything in 
the way of hill, rock, mountain, or clay-heap is called a 
butte in Montana. t88i Geikif. In llyoming in Moan. 
Mag. XL 1 V. ^6 Here and there isolated flat-topped emi¬ 
nences or ‘ buttes’, as they are styled, .rise from the plain. 

attrib. 1880 Scribner's Mag. July 454 Broken down 
among the rocks of a stony bit of butte-road. 

Butted ^br'ted , pph a. [f. Butt sbf> + -ED 2 .] 
Furnished with a butt; used chiefly in parasyn- 
thetic comb., as brass-bulled, stiff-butted, etc. 

1866 Kingsley Ucrav. 1.(1877) 54 The handle was..butted 
with narwhal ivory. 1858 MAYseREtD in Chamb. Jrnl. 
] X. 26 6 From the huge brass-butted holsters. 1886 Q. Rev. 
CLXI 11 . 345 The stiff-butted Kelso [fishing] rods, 

Buttel le, var, of Buttal. 

Butteler, Butten, obs. flf. Butler. Button. 


Butt-end b»*i end . [f. Burr sbAf + End.] 

- 1 . = Butt sb .3 ^and now more frequent), 

1580 North Plutarch (,1676)955 Lcpuncs. .took a Halbard 
..and with the butt end of it drew on the ground that 
which he would. 16x1 Chadian May Day Wks, 1873 11. 
339 The butt end of a shoemakers horn. 1677 Hobbes 
llomcr 141 The butt-cuds of their spears fixt in the ground. 
1792 Munchausen's Trav. ii. 8 The but end of my whip. 
1833 Regul. histr. Cavalry 1. 34 The butt-tnd of the car¬ 
bine. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 244 His brains would 
have been knocked out with the but end of a musket. 

b. fg. The mere concluding part; the ‘ lag end \ 

1594 Shaks. Rich. III, it. ii. no The bmt-end of a Mothers 
blessing. 1676 Adv. Men of Shaftesbury 36 The Dear Bag 
was gone, the Butt-end of all his hopes. 1820 Ed in. Rev. 
XXXI 11 . 207 Added to a Deposition the but-end of an 
Indictment, 1825 Black™. Mag. XVIII. 162 Their rhapso¬ 
dies only recall the butt-cud of an ancient cavalier song. 

f 2 . The thickest part of the trunk of a tree, just 
above the root. Obs. 

1677 11 u(iBARD Narr. 66 lie nimbly got behind the hutt- 
end of a tree newly turned up by the roots. X760 Win- 
TiiROi* in Phil. Trans. LI I. 10 A great tree, 2$ feet in 
diameter at the bmt-end. 

3. A'aut. See Butt sbJ 

Butt-end, v, nonee-wd. [f. prec.] To use the 
butt-end e.g. of a gun . So Butt-ending vbl. sb. 

1859 M. Thomson Ca-vnpore 48 1 Hoppe) For destructive 
aggression, battering, anti buu-ending, the palm must be 
awarded to the private* of-Regiment. 

Butter (bz>‘t 3 J sb} Forms: 1-3 butere, 3 
buttero, 4 botcr(o, hotter, butro, 4-3 buttur, 5 
butture, buttir, buttyr, botyr, boture, bottre, 
7 butyr, 4- butter. [OK. bute re wk. fem. in com¬ 
pounds buttor-) ; ad. L. bitty rum, ad. Or. fiovrv pov. 
So OFris. butcra, botera . MDu. boter e, bot re, Du. 
holer, MEG .hotter, lateOllG. (10th or lithe.) 
butcra , MIJG., mod.G. butter, all from Latin. 

The Gr. is usually supposed to be f. £oi*< ox or cow+7vpo* 
cheese, but is perhaps ot Scythian or other barbarousorigin.] 

I. 1. The fatty substance obtained from cream 
by churning. Il is chiefly used for spreading on 
bread see Bread and rutter), and in cookery. 

c 1000 . 9 <x.r. Leech d. I. 194 Wi 5 ge*well, *cnim bus ylcan 
wyrte myllcfoliuin mid butcran secnuctide. <"1250 Gen. 4 
Ex. 10x4 Bred, kahies flcb, and flures bred. And butterc. 
a 1300 Havetok 643 Bred an chese, butere and milk. 1377 
Langl. Pt. B. v. 444 Bothe bred ami ale’butter, mclKe, 
and chese. < 1440 Promp. Pa>v. 56 Buttyr or botyr [A', 
butture], buturnm. 1562 J. I Ievwood Pros'. 0 Epigr. * 1SG71 
71 F.uery promise that thou therin dost vtter. I-- as sure 
a> it were scaled with butter. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. //*, 11. 

iv. 560 A grossc fat man.—As fat as Butter. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 3rS The fattest Butyr is made of Ewes inilke. 
1722 De For, Plague < 1884 105, I laid in .. Salt-buttei and 
Cheshire Cheese, a 1867 Buckle Mi sc. Il'ks. <1872* I. 307 
The Greeks were acquainted with butter, but never ate it. 

b. To make butter and cheese of'. ? to confound, 
bamboo/.le. (Cf. Gr. rvpevuv. 

1642 Tract cone. Schisute 11 They made butter and cheese 
one of another. 

O'. ( 7o look " as if butter would not melt in one s 
mouth : said contemptuously of persons of exces¬ 
sively demure appearance. 

1530 Pai.sgk. 620 i He maketh as thoughc butter wolde 
nat incite in his mouthc. 1552 Latimer Senn. Lord’sPrayer 

v. II. 79 These fellows.. can speak so finely, that a man 
would think butter should scant melt in their mouths. 
1738 Siwft Pol. Cons'. 1. <!>.' She looks as if butter would 
not melt in her mouth, but I warrant cheese won’t choak 
her. 1850 I’ll ackerav Pendant is lx. (1885) 595 She smiles 
and hinguishe-, you'd think that butter would not melt in 
her mouth. 

d. Melted butter : butter melted with water, 
flour, etc., used as a sauce. Clarified or run but¬ 
ter : butter melted and potted for culinary use. 

1709 AcotsoN Tatter No. 192 ? 1 A Plate of Butter which 
had not been melted to his M ind. 1807 Windham Parl.Sp. 
(18121 HI. 46 It was the sort of poverty of conception, 
reproached by some foreigner to English cookery, that we 
had but one sauce, and that that sauce was melted butter. 
1833 Marryat/’. Simple i. 7 I've thickened the butter. 1879 
M. C. Tyree Housekpng. Virginia 102 Dish, and serve 
with drawn butter and parsley. 

e. formerly used as an unguent ; esp. in the 
preparation called May butter (see quots.\ 

1643 J. Stf.er tr. Exf. Chyrurg. viii. 34 Let him apply 
the .. Ointment of Sweet Butter thereto. X718 Quincy 
Dlspens. in. xi. 476 Bitty rum Majale , May Butter. This is 
made by melting fresh Butter that has been made up with¬ 
out any Salt, in the Sun; vvhich is to be repeated until it 
grows of a whitish Colour. This is a very trifling Medicine, 
and of no use but as any simple Unguent, or plain Lard 
may be. 1753 Cuamrers Cycl. Supp. s. v. 

f . fg. Unctuous flattery. (Cf. Butter il) colloq. 

1823 Black™. Mag. XI V. 309 You have been daubed over 

by the dirty butter of his applause. 1880 World 13 Oct., 
A lavish interchange of compliments, the butter being laid 
on pretty thick. 

f 2 . ?A dish or confection made with butter. Obs. 

e x6oo Day Begg. Bednal/Gr. v. (1881) 114 The old woman 
my Mother, .could have taught thee how to a made butters 
and flap-jacks. 

3 . transf As a name for various substances re¬ 
sembling butler in appearance or consistence, as 
butter of almonds = Almond-butter ; butter 
of cacao, a white unctuous substance obtained 
from the seeds of the cacao : so butter of mace, 
shea butter (the substance which exudes from 
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the African butter-tree), and similar products, 1 
called geuerically vegetable butters ; butter of 
wax, a butyraceous oil, obtained from wax by 
distillation , rock butter, a mineral composed of 
alum combined with iron, which exudes as a soft 
butter-like paste from certain aluminiferous rocks 
[see quot. 181 x and cf. Ger. berg-butter]. 

C 1440 A tie. Cookery in Ilcntseh. Ord- (1700) 447 Botyr of 
Almondes. Take almonde invlke, and let nit boyle, and in 
the boylinge cast therto a lytel wyn or vynegur. 1672 
Grew Phil. Hist. Plants § 51 NoOyl which remained liquid; 
but instead of that a Butyr, almost of the Consistence and 
Colour of the Oyl of Mace. 175a Chambers Cycl. s.v. 
Wax, By chemistry, wax yields a white, thick oil, resem¬ 
bling butter; whence the chemists call it butter of wax. 
1811 Pinkerton Petral. 1 .1x7 The ka men note masto, or rock 
butter, a fat yellowish substance of a penetrating smell, 
being a mixture of alum and fluid bitumen. 1836 Penny 
Cycl. VI. 68/2 The most important vegetable butters are 
produced by the Pass in hntyracea .. and certain palms, 
such as the Cocos hntyracea and the Kiris Guineens/s. 
x86i Our English Home 151 Almonds . .were boiled until 
the liquor became a delicious cream, from which was made 
the famous butter of almonds. 1866 Treas. Pot . s.v. My- 
ristica, [The fixed oil of nutmegsl is extracted by pressure, 
and forms what is called butter of mace. 

b. csp. in Chan., an old name of several anhy¬ 
drous chlorides, as butter of autimouy, arsenic, 
bismuth, tin, zinc. 

1641 French Distill, iii. <1651)71 Oil or Butter of Anti¬ 
mony. 1802 Cuevenix in Phil. Trans. XCI 1 . 164 The 
muriatic salts, formerly known by the strange name of butter-, 
of the metals. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chon. Philos. 407 The 
only known compound, bismuth and chlorine, .called butter 
of bismuth. Ibid. 377 Butter of zinc. 1876 Harley Mat. 
Med. 260 Butter of Antimony is an energetic caustic. 

II. Comb, and Attrib. 

4 . General comb.: a. attributive, as butter-cart, 
.cask, -chum, -crock, -dairy, -dealer , -dew, - dish , 

- firkin , f -kit, -merchant , + -monger, -pot, -shop 
(also Jig. , t skep, -tuf>\ b. objective gen., as 
butter-maker, -making ; c. similative, as butter- 
colour, - coloured , - like. 

1828 Miss Mitforo Tillage (1863) 129 [They] would 
run to meet the *butter-cart as if it were a carriage and 
four. 1706 Loud. Gaz. No. 4383/1 A11 Act .. for Amending 
of the Law, in relation to ’Butter-Casks, 1847 Moir in 
Rural Cycl. 1 . 592 The lime is pre-eminently suited for 
the manufacture of butter-casks. 1589 ,rl H. Hall St>e. tn 
Elizabethan Age 11886; 201 A ‘butter - churn, 35. 1865 

Tvlor Early Hist. Matt. ix. 240 In modern India, butter 
churns arc worked with a cord. 1877 Littledalk in Academy 
24 Feb. 158 There are at least six shades of ‘butler-colour. 
1784 Twamley Dairying 81 A near relation of mine, who 
kept a ‘Butter Dairy. 1780 British Topogr. II. 777 Mr. 
Van's account of ‘butter-dew that fell in the provinces 
of Munster and l^einstcr. 1572 Witts $ h/v. X.C. (1835)349, 
xxxix ‘butter Dishes. 1861 M rs. Bketon tlouseh. Managem. 
814 An ornamental butter-dLh, 16^0 Debate in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. ill. 1692' 1 .151 The. .marking of‘Butter-Firkins. 
1567 Richmond Wills <18531 209, Ij 'butterkitts. 1802 Palkv 
Nat. Theot. xiii, A small nipple, yielding upon pressure 
a ‘butter-like substance. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 11 > He 
actually dared not look at this little ‘butiermaker for the 
first minute or two. 1751 Lady M.W. Montague Lett. III. 
102, 1 expect immortality from the science of ‘butter- 
inaking. 1859 Geo. Euot A. Bede 70 The linen butter¬ 
making apron, with its bib. 1813 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
241 The ‘butter-merchants in London. 1720 Lend. Gaz. 
No. 5879/4 William Dixon. .‘Buttermonger. a 1693 Urqu- 
hart Rabelais in. xvii. 139 A great ‘Butter-pot full of 
fresh Cheese. 1865 F.. Mete yard 7. Wedgwood I. 125 The 
butter.pot was a coarse cylindrical vessel.. formed of clay. 
1773 Gentl. Mag. XL 1 I 1 . 579 The poor man, who keeps a 
“outter-shop in Newgate-market. 1831 PiacFw. Mag. 55 
He has carefully collected, preserved, published, and trans¬ 
mitted to the butter-shops, all the hyperbolical bombast. 
1572 Witts * htv. N. C. (1835) 249 One ‘buttcr-skepp. 
1570 Ibid. 3x8 ‘Buttertubbes, scuttles and other stuff. 1741 
Compt. Fam.-Piece 1. i. 95 Take a Butter-tub. 

5 . Special comb.: J* butter-ale — buttered ale 
(see Ale 4); butter and eggs, a popular name 
for several flowers which are of two shades of 
yellow, csp. Toadflax (Linana vulgaris) and varie¬ 
ties of iXarcissus ; butter and tallow tree (see 
quot.); butter-back, a kind of wild duck ( VS.) ; 
butter-badger (dial.), an itinerant butter-factor; 
f butter-bag, a contemptuous epithet for a Dutch¬ 
man (cf. Butter-rox) ; butter-bake, Sc,, a butter 
biscuit ; butter-barrel = butter-cask in 4 ; also 
dial, a barrel-chum ; butter-bird, a name for 
the Bobolink (U. SI); f butter-bitten, a., ?given 
to biting butter (cf. Bitten ppl. a. 4); butter¬ 
boat, a vessel for serving melted butter in ; used 
Jig. of lavish adulation (colloq.) ; butter-cooler, 
a vessel for keeping butter cool when brought on 
the table; butter cross, a market-cross near 
which butter is sold ; butter-cutter, the name of 
an insect (? corruption of bud-cutter ; see Bt*n sb J 
5); butter-dock (see quot.); but ter-factor, a 
tradesman who buys butter from the farmers to 
sell wholesale; butter-fish, the Spotted Gunnel, 
so called from its slimy skin ; butter-flip, a local 
name of the Avocet ; butter-jags, a dial, name 
for Lotus eorniculatus, also for A/edicago falcata ; 
butter-knife, a blunt knife used for-cutting butter 
at table; butter-lamp, a lamp fed with butter 


instead of oil; butter-leaves, a name for Atriplex 
hortensis and Ritmex alpinus ; butter - man, a 
man who makes or sells butter ; also Naut. a 
schooner rigged in a particular way; fbutter- 
mark = Butter - print 1; butter-mould (see 
quot.) ; butter-mouth attrib., a contemptuous 
epithet for a Dutchman = butter-bag ; butter- 
pat, a small piece of butter rolled or shaped into 
some ornamental form for the table ; butter-pear 
= Bf.urrk; butter-plate, a plate for holding 
butter ; also, a name for Ranunculus Jlammula ; 
t butter-quean ^ butter-whore ; butter-rigged a. 
/Paul, 'see quot. 1SS5, and cf. butter-man , ; 
+ butter-root = Buttekwort ; buttcr-scotch 
(also dial, buttcrscol), a kind of toffee, chiefly 
composed of sugar and butter; butter - toast 
(more commonly buttered toast), toast spread with 
butler; butter-tree, name of Russia tmtyracea 
and Russia Parkii; but ter-weed, a name for 
linger on canadensis and Senecio lobatns ; but¬ 
ter-weight, formerly 18 or more ounces to the 
pound; hence, Jig. for ‘good measure' (obs.) ; 
t butter-whore, a scolding butter-woman; f but¬ 
ter-wife, butter-woman, a woman who makes 
or sells butter; butter-worker, a contrivance for 
pressing the butter-milk out of butler. See also 
Butter-box, -bur, -cup, -fly, -wort, etc. 

1666 Preys Diary 17 Mar., 1 Iome, having a great cold: 
so to bed, drinking ‘butter-ale. 1776 Withering Pot. 
Arrangent. <17961 111 . 552 Toadflax, Snap dragon, ‘Butter 
and Egg 1 -. 1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate S3 In shady wood¬ 
lands the toadflax or huttcr-and-eggs is often pale,- a 
sulphur colour. 1830 Linolev A 'at. Syst. Pot. 46 The 
‘Butter and Tallow.tree of Sierra I^one, which owes 
its name •Pentadesma butyracea • to the yellow greasy 
juice its fruit yields when cut. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
1 . 213 Little black and white duck, called “Butter Back 
(Anas minor pitta •. 1857 Erasers Mag■ 1 VI. 355 His 

father was .. a ‘ hutter-badger. c 1645 Howell Lett . 11. xi, 
The ‘hutterbag Hollander. 1828 Pladen*. Mag. XXIV. 
910 lie .. thumj>ed ‘butter-bakes with his elbows to some 
purpose. 1862 Barnes Rhymes Dorset Dial. I, 6 The 
‘butter-barrel An' cheese wring. 1883 Standard 26 Dec., 
They [bobolinks] ., grow so fat that they receive the name 
of “ butter birds', a 1577 < Lvscoh.nk Toy. Hollands *1831 > 
221 The Dutche with 'butierbitten iawes. 1787 Gentl. Mag. 
Sept. 821/2 11 is mustard-glass and ‘butter-boat were over¬ 
turned. 1807 Byron To Miss Pigot 5 July, Upset a butter- 
Ihxu in the lap of a lady. 1865 Sat. Rtv. 7 Jan. 16/2 That 
kind of praise which feels like the butter-boat down one’s 
back. 1866 J. 11 . Skinner After Storm 1 . 181 lie praised 
some things and gave advice about others, using the butter¬ 
boat less freely than is customary at volunteer inspections. 

1884 Health Kxhib. Catal. 112/1 Ice Jugs and ‘Butter 
Coolers. 1883 Flor. Marrvat Moment Madness ffC. 111 . 

170Their old-world institutions and buildings—their‘butter 
crosses and market steps. 1719 Ixjndon & Wise Contpl. 
Card. 178 The end of their new Shoots intirely cut off by 
a little black round Insect, called ‘Buttcrcuttcr. 1863 
Prior Plant-n. 36 ‘ But ter.dock, from its leaves being used 
for lapping butter, whence the Scotch name of it, Smair- 
dock, R umex obtitsifolius. 1813 Vancouver A grit. Devon 
230 The ‘butter-factors at lloniton. 1674 Ray (Sea 1 Fishes, 
Coll. 104, 56 ‘Butter-Fish. 1740 R. Brookes Art Angling 
it. xviii. 123 The Buuer-Fish or Gunnel.. sometimes attains 
the Length of six Inches, .is taken frequently on the Cornish 
Coast. 1883 Fisheries E.vhib, Catal. ted. 4)179 The Butter- 
fish is an excellent and delicate morsel. 1802 G. Montagu 
Ornith. Diet. (1833) 66 ‘ BntterJlip, a name for the Avoset. 
1691 Ray N. C. Wds. Coll. 12 * Butter-jags, the Flowers of 
the Trifolium silh/ua cornuta. 1776 Withering Bot. 
A rrangent. < 17961 VI. 659 Vellow Medtck, Butterjags. 1884 
Gilmour Mongols 91 The altar on which a ‘butter-lamp was 
then burning. 1789 Marshall Glocester 1E. D. S.) ‘Butter- 
leaves, the leaves of the Atripbx hortensis , or garden 
orach ; which dairywomen in general sow in their gardens, 
annually, [for packing butter in]. 1802 Edin. Rev. 1 . 51 
* Butter-men .. are scarcely ever attacked by the plague. 

1885 Daily Tel. 26 Nov. <011 Rigs), He believed that this 
name [butter-man] was given in consequence of numbers 
of this kind of craft trading to Holland for butter. 1483 
Cat//, Angt.$o ‘Buttir marke. 1861 Mrs. Beeton House//. 
Managem. 814 ‘Butter-moulds, or wooden stamps for mould¬ 
ing fresh butter. 1547 Boorde Introd. Ktiowl. 147, I am 
a Flemyng, what for all that?.Buttermoulh Flemyng', 
men doth me call. 1616 Suri-l. & Markii. Countr. P'arm 
417 Garden tender or delicate pear such as ‘Butter peare. 
1719 London & Wise Compt. Card. 52 The Burree.. It's 
call'd the Butter Pear, because of its smooth, delicious, 
melting soft Pulp. 1753 > 1 . Walfole Corr. < 1837) 1 . 203 The 
‘butter-plate is not exactly what you ordered, but 1 flatter 
myself you will like it as well. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist. E. Bord. I.26 Ranunculus Flam mu la, the Butter- 
Plate, a name expressive of the comparative flatness 
of the corolla. 1650 11 . More in Enthns. Tri. (1656) 106 
Vou. .scold more bitterly than any ‘Rntter-qucan. 1881 W. 
C. Russell Ocean Free L. lll.iv, 121 The little wooden 
cabin of a ‘ butter-rigged schooner. 1885 Daily Tel. 26 N ov, 
(on Rigs), A butter-rigged schooner’s a vessel that sets her 
top-gallant sail flying. The yard comes down on the top¬ 
sail yard, and the sails is furled together. 1597 Gerard 
Herbal cdxiii. § 4. 645 In Vorkshirc ..it is called Bulter- 
woorts, * Butter roote, and white roote. 1855 Whitby Gloss., 
‘ Bntterscot, treacle hall, with an amalgamation of butter 
in it 1865 Miss Braodon Sir Jasper XXVI. 260 The 
vendors of toothsome ‘butterscotch were blithe and busy. 
1826 Polwhf.le Trad. Recoil. II. 381, I found time to., 
treat him with ‘butter-toast for his supper, and butter-toast 
for his breakfast. 1830 Linolev Nat. Syst. Bot. 181 The 
‘Butter Tree of Mungo Park was also a species of Bassia. 
1866 Treas. Pot., Bassia butyracea, the Indian Butter tree. 
1878 11 . Stanley Dark Con t 11 . xiii. 365 The Bassia Parkii, 


or Shea butter-tree, .exudesa yellowish-white sticky matter. 
1886 A r . tf Q. 30 Jan. 98 The Shea tree or butter tree of 
Africa. 1733 Swift On Poetry 540 Yet why should we be 
lac'd so strait? I’ll give my monarch ‘butter-weight. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Dciunt (1813) 231 This salting in some 
measure accounts for the enlarged customary butter-weight 
in this country. 1593 Nashk Four Lett, Confut. 49 Thou 
arrant‘butterwhore, thou cotqueane, & scrattop of scoldes. 
1764 T. Brydges Homer Travest. (1797 ) 1 .249 You. .scolded 
like a butter-whore. 1542 Brinklow Complaynt vi. (1874) 
19 Not so moch as the poorc ‘butter-wife but she isspoyled. 
1601 Shahs. All's Welt tv. L 245, Tongue, I must put you 
into a ’Butter-womans mouth..if you prattle mee into 
these pcrillcs. 1881 Punch 24 Feb. 87 The five Royal Com¬ 
missioners in their butterwotnan’s cloaks, 
t Bu’tter, sb.- Obs. [a. K. boutoir r n Farriers 
Buttresse ’ (Cotgr.).] = Butteris. 

1483 Cat//. Angl. 50 A Buttyr, sealprum. 1607 Topsf.ll 
Four-/. Beasts <1673) 311 The humor lies in the foot, 
for the which you must search with your Butter, paring all 
the soles of the fore-feet. Ibid. 323 Pull off the shooe, and 
then open the place grieved with a Butter or Drawer. 

t Bu*tter, sbf Obs. (? noncc-wd.) [app. a. 
MDu. or Flem. hotter * aleator improbtis ct praua- 
ricator’ (Kilian).] One who cheats at play. 

1474 Caxton Chesse X27 Players at dyse, ribauldes and 
butters. 

Butter (b*rtw), sb* [f. Butt v.i + -eh L] An 
animal that butls. 

1611 Cotgr., Cons scar, a butter or iurrer. 1883 Fifes//. 
Jml. 10 May 3/6 The goat is a hard butter. 

Butter (btrtoi), sb. r > [f. Butt sbf (or the derived 
v.'X +EH 1 .] A machine for sawing off the ends of 
legs or boards, to render them square. 

1874 Knight Diet. Meek, s.v., In the large saw-mills of 
the lumber regions double butters are used. 

Butter, obs. form of Bittfkn. 

1600 Sc. Acts < 16 Jus. VI, xxiii, Skaildraik, Herron, 
Butter, or any sic kynde of fowlles. 1620 J, Mason Arte- 
foundt. 4 Butters, bfacke Birds with red breastes. 

Butter (bn-ta-D, v. [f. Butter sbd] 

I, Irans. To smear or spread with butter. Also, 
To cook or dish up with butter (see Buttered 2). 

1496 [see Buttered ///. «.]. 1528 Tisdale Obed. Chr. 

Man in Doctr. Treatises (1848' 277 They think that, if the 
bishop butter the child in the forehead, that it is safe. 1589 
Darrell's Accts. in H. Hall Soc. in Elizabeth. Age (1886) 
213 For .. buttering ij cold chickens, \d. 1598 Shaks. 

Merry //*. in. v. 8 If 1 be seru’d such another tricke, lie 
haue my braines tane out and butter'd. 1608 — Lear 11. 
iv. 127 "fwas her Brother, that in pure kindnesse to his 
Horse buttered his Hay. 1796 Mrs. Glassk Cookeryy. 
53 Butter the paper and also the gridiron. 1883 Jago in 
Kntnvledge 24 Aug. 120/2 Ship-biscuits, .soaked in hot coffee 
and then buttered. 

b. To close up with bulter. 

1807 Syd. Smith Plymteys Lett. Wks. 1859 11 . 163/1 An 
Irish peasant fills the barrel of his gun full of tow dipped in 
oil, butters up the lock, buries it in a l>og. 

c. in proverbial expressions, as Fine words but¬ 
ter no parsnips. To kntnv on which side one's 
bread is buttered : see Bread 2 f. To butter ones 
bread on both sides : to be wasteful or luxurious. To 
have one's bread buttered for life : to be well pro 
vided for. f To butter the cony : see quot. 1611. 

1611 Cotgr s.v. Ambezatz, Ayant faict Ambezatz, hav. 
in£ buttered the connie; hauing had that chance that no 
wise man would nicke. 1645 Sacred Decretal 5 Fair words 
butter no fish. 1821 Byron Vis. Jndgm. xevi, His bread, 
Of which he buttered both sides. 1870 Iaiwell Among my 
Bks. Ser, 1. (1873) 35 ^ Fme words, says our homely old 
proverb, butter no parsnips, 1885 D. C. Murray First 
Pers. Sing. xx. <1886) t52 He told himself that in any case 
his bread was buttered for life. 

2 .Jig. +a. See quot. 1725. b. To flatter lavishly, 
to bedaub with fulsome praise or compliment. 

1700 Congreve Way World Prol. (1866) 259 The squire 
that’s butter'd still is sure to l>e undone. 1725 Nnv taut. 
Diet., To butter, signifies also, to cheat Or defraud in a 
smooth or plausible Manner. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxxvii. 
257 Butter him with some warlike terms—praise his dress 
and address, a 1845 Hoott Public Dinner ii, lx>ng speeches 
are stutter'd. And toasts are well butter'd. 1884 Sat. Rer>. 
5 July 27/1 The Lord Chief Justice of England made a tour 
through America and generously buttered the natives. 

f 3 . slang. ‘To increase the stakes every throw 
or every game 1 J. Obs. 

1690 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crao, Butter, to double or treble 
the Bet or Wager to recover all Losses, a 1719 Addison 
Freeholder No. 40 Wks. (1821) 505 One of Mr. Congreve's 
prologues, which compares a writer to a buttering game¬ 
ster, that stakes all his winning upon one cast; so that if 
he loses the last throw, he is sure to be undone. 

Buttera’ceoue, a. noncc-wd. = Butyraceous. 

1837 Lockhart Scott viL (Chandos) 159 Our butteraceous 
friend at the Cross. 

Butterae, obs. f. Buttress. 
t Btrtterbore. Obs. [Possibly f. Butter sb.* 
(the implement being compared in form to a 
* chcese-taster ’) + Bore sb. 1 5 ; but cf. Fr. bouterot , 
bolder can, bouterolle, denoting pointed instruments 
for punching or boring.] (See quot.) 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686' 109 Who if he have ground to 
suspect any of the pots, tryes thtm with an instrument of 
Iron made like a Cheese-Taster,only much lar^erand longer, 
called an Auger or Butterboare, with which he makes 
proof thrusting it in obliquely) to the bottom of the pot. 

+ Bu*tter-bowzy, a. Obs. [f. Du. bolerbus 
butter-box.] Of the nature of a Butter-box 2. 
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BUTTER-BOX. 

1719 D’UKt-EY Pills 1 .252The Italian aud the botterbow/y 
Hogan Megan . 

Bu*tter-box, 

1 . A box for holding butter. 

1756 NucENTGr. Tour I. 44 The common people seldom 
go upon a journey without a butter-box in their pockets. 

+ 2 . Contemptuous designation for a Dutchman. 
Cf. also butter bag, -mouth (Buttkk sbA 5). 

1600 Dekkkr Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 1 . 21 We have not 
men enow, but wee must entertaine every butterbox. 1624 
Massinger Renegado 11. v, Some low country butterbox. 
1672 H. Stubue Just if Dutch IVar 79 The World is 
coming to a fine pass when these Butter-boxes presume 
to teach all Europe Civility. 1811 Diet, Buckish Slangy 
Butter Boar, a Dutchman, from the great quantity of butler 
eaten l>y the people of that country. 

Butter-bump, bitter-bump. [f. butter, 
bitter , earlier forms of Bittern + Bumpz/,-] Local 
name of the Bittern; Phillips 167S makes it a dif¬ 
ferent bird, but prob. in error. 

1671 in Skinner. 1678 Phillips (App.\ Butterbump , a 
sort of Bird which some call Onocrotalus. .Others think this 
bird rather than the Bittern (which they call Ardea Stel¬ 
lur is') to be that which is called in Latin Buteo. 1678 

H. More Glanvill's Sad due ism us Postsc. 116811 30 And 
does she not .. put her Neb also into it sometimes, as into 
a Reed., and cry like a Butterbump? 1864 Tennyson 
Xorth . Farmer {Old Styles viii, Mofist loike a butter-bump, 
fur 1 'eerd 'um aboot an' aboot. 1871 1 C. Peacock Rulf 
Skirl. II. ill We got ten couple, .besides two butter-bumps 
and a hcronsew. 

Butterbur (bit;lajbi>i). Also 7 -burn. [f. 
Butter sbf + Bur sIk Conjectured to be so named 
because its leaves were used lor wrapping butter 
in ; cf. butter-dock, butler-leaves in Butter sb . 1 5 . 
See, however,quot. 1651, which suggests a different 
explanation.] A plant, Pctasites vulgaris, with 
large soft leaves, growing in wet land ; sometimes 
made the English name of the genus. 

1548 Turner Names Hcrbes s.v., Pctasites is called in the 
South partes of Englande a Butter bur. 1597 Gerakii 
Herbal cclxxviii. § 1. 667 Bvtler Burre doth..bring foorth 
flowers before the lcaues, as doth Coltsfoot. 1651 N. 
Biggs Xcio Dispens. 43 f 70 From Butter-burro floweth 
Gum, from Chameleon bird-lime. 1673 Ray 7 rav. (1738j 
11 . 192 The leaves thereof are rough and round, as big very 
near as those of Petasites, call'd Buttcrburn in our language. 
1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 380 Butter-bur has vast 
leaves shaped like those of the Colts-foot; many .. flowers 
collected into an ovate thyrse. 1857 Kingsley Two 1 *. 
Ago II. 269 A long bar of gravel, covered with giant ‘but¬ 
terbur’ leaves. 1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 634/1 What ..is 
sometimes called ‘winter heliotrope’, is the fragrant jbut¬ 
terbur’, or sweet-scented coltsfoot, Pctasites ( Tussiiago) 
fragra ns. 

*! Erroneously: ihe Burdock (Arctium lappa \ 
1861 S. Thomson Wild Flcnvcrs 111. (cd. 4) 306 The butler- 
bur {Arctium lappa) has a repute in malignant fevers. 

Buttercup (tortaikwA 
11 . A cup for holding butter. Ohs. 

1512 Wilt E. Grantham (Somerset Ho.) My buttercuppis 
of silver. 

2 . A name popularly applied to species of Ranun¬ 
culus bearing yellow cup-shaped flowers, esp. A\ 
bulbosus, K. acris, and K. repens ; and usually 
taken as the English name of the genus. 

[The name, which seems to be first recorded in the course 
of 18th c., may be regarded as a mixture of the older names 
for these plants, vi/.. Butterelower and gold-cups or king¬ 
cups. In the earlier instances it is always buttercups .] 

1777 LicHtfoot FI. Scot, (17891 I.292 Ranunculus but- 
bosus, Bulbous Crowfoot, or Butter-cups, Anglis ; R. acris. 
Upright Meadow Crowfoot 1792 Martyn Flora Rust. 

I. 30 r l'hese three Crowfoots are confounded by persons 
ignorant of Botany under the names of Butler-flowers, 
Buttcr-cups, King-Cups, Gold-cups and Gold-knops. 1797 
Miller third. Diet., It. .U confounded vulgarly with the 
repens and bulbosus under the name of Buttcrflower or 
Butter-cups; under the notion that the yellow colour of 
butter is owing to these plants. 1803 Worusw. Small 
Celandine 51 Wks. (1869) 120 Buttercups, that will be seen, 
Whether we will see or no. 1817 Rees Cycl. s.v,, Ranun¬ 
culus bulbosus , Bulbous Crow-foot, or Buttercups. 1821 
Clare Fill. Minstr. 11 . 173 Feather-headed grasses..And 
yellow buttercup. 1872 Oliver Eton. Bot. u. § 2. 123 
Thus, we refer all the species of Buttercup to the genus 
Ranunculus. 

b. Applied (with distinctive epithets) to other 
plants bearing flowers of similar appearance, 
Water Buttercup {Callha pa/ttslris and Ranun¬ 
culus aauatilis', White Buttercups (Parnassia 
palu si ns). (Britten and Holland.) 

3. allrib, (,in late use, referring to the bright 
golden-yellow colour of the flower). 

1875 Miss Braddon Sir. World i. 1 In buttercup-tiinc, 
just when May .. melts into tender June. 1883 Truth 31 
May 760/2 Smartly dressed in a short buttercup satin skirt. 
. .The boots were of the buttercup shade of the satin skirt. 

Buttered (botajd), ppl. a, [f. Butter vX] 

1 . Smeared or spread with butter. 

1406 Bk. St. Albans , Fyxshynge yo Browne breede tostyd 
wyth bony in Jyknesse of a butteryd loof. a 1680 Rochester 
in D’Urfey Pills (1719^ 343 With greasy painted Faces 
drest, With butter’d Hair. 1769 Mrs. Rafpald Eng. 
Housekpr. (1778) 181 Tie it close up in a cloth well buttered. 
1812 L. Hunt in E.vamincr 7 Dec. 769/1 The urn and the 
buttered toast. 1847 Bariiam Ingot. Leg. Ser. m. (1858* 474 
A round and a half of some hot butter’d toast. 

+2. Cooked with butter; served up with melted 
butter. Ohs. 


1567 Triall Treas. 11850' 6, I would you had a dishc 
of buttered pcason. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden O iv, 
Trotters, sheepes porknells, and buttered rootes. 1627 Cap i . 
Smith Seaman’s Grant, xv. 75 A dish of buttered Rice with 
a little Cynamon. 1678 B. R. Let. Pop. Friends 4 Butter’d 
Codfish, 1785 Burns Halloween xxviii, Butter’d sow’ns. 
t b. Puttered ale (beer) 1 see Ale 4. 

*547 Buokuk Bren. Health 11552* 120, A remedy Ifor 
hoarseness], .drynkc buttered Ale or buttered beere. 1764 
T. Bridges Homer Travest, II. 213 Good old wives shall 
tell the tale 0 ‘er roasted eggs and butter'd ale. 1789 J. 
O'Don s el in Med. Commun. II. 29 1 lie desired to have 
some buttered ale for his supper. 

3 . fig. 

1625 11 art Amt, Cr. 11. i. 56 Iffaire huilered speeches.. 
toold cure diseases. 1793 I. Bekesfoku in Looker-on No. 
80 (1794' 111 . 275 Well. buttered blasphemies, stolen, 
through the medium of the foot-boy, from his master’s 
table. 1822 C. Swan Heir of Foiz 246 At this poetic shop 
they sell.. Best buttered sentiments in rhyme. 

f b. Puttered bun{$ {slang). A harlot, a mis¬ 
tress. (Cf. B. K. Piet. Cant. Crew 1690). 

1679 Cullen w. Flock of Court Misses in Ro.vb. Ballads 
<1884) V. 126 This is the day .. that sets our Monarch free 
From butter'd Buns (/. c\ LouKc de Uiieiouaillc] and 
Slavery. 

Butteress v e, obs. f. Buttress. 

Bu’tter-fi ngered, a- That lakes hold of 
things with a loose slippery grasp, as if with lin¬ 
gers greased with butter ; apt to let things fall or 
slip through one’s lingers. Also Jig. {coY/of.) 

The dial, sense is often ‘ unable to handle anything hot'. 
1615 Markham Eng. Hottseiv. 11. ii. (16681 51 She must 
not be bouer-fingred, sweet-toothed, nor faint-hearted; for 
the first will let everything fall, etc. 1841 Eraser's Mag. 
XX 111 . 671 Butter lingered at a catch. 1884 Chr. Comnno. 
14 Feb. 428/3 A discreet Christian meets with few rebuffs; a 
blundering butler-lingered one with many. 

Butter-fingers b-yt^duqgojz). A butter- 
fingered person ; esp. one who lets slip through 
his fingers a cricket-ball that lie ought to eatch 
or slop, folloq., chiefly in vocative. 

1837 Dickens Pkkio. vii, At every bad attempt to catch, 
and every failure to stop the ball, he launched hi> personal 
displeasure at the head of the devoted individual in such 
denunciations as .. now, butter-fingers, muff, humbug, and 
so forth. 1840 Thackeray Mist, (1357* II. 375 When the 
executioner had come to the last of the heads, he lifted it 
up, but, by some clumsiness, allowed it to drop; at this the 
crowd yelled out/ Ah, Butter-fingers!' 1868 H. Kingm.ey 
Silcote of S. 111 . vii. 123, I newt was a butter-fingers, 
though a bad batter. 

So butter-finger, at/rib. rare.) 

1851 Fraser's Mag. XU V.279 llis 'buuerfmger' fashion 
of taking hold of things. 

t Bu tter-flower. Ohs, [cf. Ger . butterbltune \ 
perh. from colour of the flower, but see quots. 1607 
and 1762 ; the notion expressed in the latter is 
common both in England and Germany, but is 
unfounded, as cows do not eat the buttercup.] 

1 . An older name of the Buttercup, q. v. 

1578 I.ytk Dodoens 111. Ixxiv. 422 Some do also name ii 
. .in KnglisheGoldcuppcs,Goldknoppcs, and llutterflowers. 
1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (16731 56 There is an herb 
much like crow-foot, called of the Germans ‘ Buttcr-blou- 
nien’, and in English ‘butter-flower’, which is used m 
coluur butter. 1692 Poems in Burlesque 9 New Kigg d ami 
gay, As Beaux or Butter-flowers in May. 1748 Richardson 
Cfarissu <i$u) VIII. 54 A verdant field overspread with 
butler-flowers, and daisies. 1762 U. Siillingh.. Sat. Hist. 
in Mi sc. Tracts 359 It is a notion that prevails commonly 
that cows eat the crow-foot .. and that this occasions the 
butter to l*e yellow, from whence 1 suppose it is generally 
known by the name of the butter.flower. But this 1 be¬ 
lieve is all a mistake. 1792 l^« Buttercup 2]. 1829 

Loudon Encycl. IV. 724 Butter-flower or Butter-cup is a 
species of Crowfoot. 1839 Hooper Med. Diet. 290. 

2 . Pine buttcrflcnoer : some unknown plant. 

1599 A. M. Gabel ho tiers Bk. Physic 201/1 'lake blewe 

butterflowers. 

Butterfly (b-w tajflat\ Forms; 1 buttorfleose, 
3 buterfli3e, 4 boterfleje, -flye, hotter-, bottir-, 
botyrflye, -flie,, 4-6 butterflye, -flie, 5botur-, 
botir-, buttur-, buttyrflye, -flie., butter-, 
buttyrflc(e, botirfley, 7 butterflee, 7- butter¬ 
fly. [f. Butter sbf + Fly sb .; with Ob;, buttor- 
fleoge cf. Du. botervlieg, earlier botendieghe, mod.G. 
butterjUcge. The reason of the name is unknown : 
Wedgwood points out a Du. synonym boterschijte 
in Lilian, which suggests that the insect was so 
called from the appearance of its excrement.] 

1 , An insect, belonging to any of those diurnal 
species of lepidoptera, or scaly-winged flies, which 
have knobbed antenna?, and carry their wings 

erect when at rest. 

a 1000 /Elfric Foe. in Wr.-WMcker 121 Paptlio , butlor- 
fleo*e. a 1300 Fieriz 9* Bt. 473 per flistc ut a buterfli^e 
Are ihc wiste on min i^c. c 1386 Chaucer Sonne / rates 
Frol. 24 Swich talkyng is nat worth a boterflye. c 144° 
Promp. Pan\ 46 Boturflvc, papilio. c 1440 Hylton Scala 
Perf.\W\ de W.) fit. xxv, Lyke to children pat renneth after 
butter flyes. 1S48 Latimf.r Serin. Ploughers (Arb.) 22 1 he 
butterflye gloriethe not in hyr ownc dedes. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. <V Cr. 111. iii. 78 Men like butter-flies, Shew not thetr 
mealie wings, but to the Summer. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 606 As Butterflies quicken with heat, which were benum* 
nied with cold. 1726 Gay Fables 1. xxiv. 41 And what s a 
Butterfly? At best He’s but a caterpillar, drest. *845 
Darwin Nat. Voy. ii. 33 This \PaPtltoferonta\ is the only 


butterfly which I have ever seen, that it^cs its kgs for run¬ 
ning. 1856 Mrs. Browning A nr. Leigh 312 Butterflies, 
that bear Upon their blue wings such red embers round. 

2 . fig. A vain, gaudily attired person (e.g. a 
courtier who flutters about the court); a light¬ 
headed, inconstant person ; a giddy triller. 

1605 Shaks. Lcarw iii. 13 Wee’l. tell old tales, and lau^h 
At gilded Butterflies. 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Fam. hp. 
Wks. (i7ii> 142 Ixmg since 1 learned not to esteem of 
any golden butterflies there [at court J, but as of counters. 
1767 Fordyck Sertn. I ’ng. Wont. 1 ed. 4 - 1 . ii. 76 Nor w ill you 
be in danger of apjKjaring butterflies one day, and slatterns 
the next. 1841 Bbukso. Mag. L. 63 Coroneted carriages 
abound : the butterflies of fashion are abroad. 1885 M G. 
Watkins in Academy 5 Dec. 379/1 Sufficiently interesting 
to captivate that butterfly, the ‘general reader’. 

b. Applied lo something flimsy, like a butter¬ 
fly’s wings. 

a 1603 T. Car 1 wright Confut. Rlient. A*. 7 ’. n6t8) 407 
Those Churches which used unleavened bread, Used no such 
butterflies as you doc; but had a great Cake which was 
sufficient for the whulc congregation to communicate in. 

f 3 . Humorous designation for: ?Some sort of 
legal summons or paper. Obs. 

1583 Stuhues Anal. . tbns. fiBfy 140 If the poore marine 
hauc not where with lo pay. .out goe butterflies and writtes 
as thick as haile. 

4 . The guide for the reins on the front of a han¬ 
som cab, named from a fancied resemblance to a 
butterfly with extended wings. 

1883 Standard 6 Mar. 6 3 The box covered the whole 
roof of the cab, pre\enting him |thc cabman] from seeing 
the ‘butterfly'. 1885 Specif Rowley \ Wheeler's Patent 
No. 14408 ’Lite butterfly, or bracket, is screwed to the top 
of the Hansom cab. 

5 . Coal-mining. ? A set of catches which open 
out so as to prevent the falling of the cage. 

1882 in lies/. Morn. AVt vs 25 Nov. 3/6 The ascending cage 
was hurled into the headgear, siua-fliing the butterflies and 
breaking the engine rope, ami had it not been for the re¬ 
maining butterflies the cage must haw fallen lo the bottom. 


II. alt rib. and comb. 

G. attrib. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
butterfly; jig. vain, giddy, inconstant, frivolous. 

1673 R. Head Canting At ad. 1.3 The Bawd fnmisheth 
them with Butterfly Garments. 1728 Mks. Pindnrus in 
Mr.%. Delany's Carr. 165 All the butterfly men wete at 
court best night. 1837 J-reisers Mag. XV. 2 9 Mr. Bailey 
was a dandy of the butterfly order. 1847 9 J<>dd 0</. 
.4mi/. ,y Phys, IV. 171 -■ The butterfly movement of the 
wings being most commonly resoited to. 1855/ Bronte 
I'Yltette i. 3 He is fond of science . a thing his butteifly 
wife could not endure. 

7. Simple combinations, as butterfly-like, - catch¬ 


ing, -hunting. 

1878 Browning Poets Crente 53 I he bard born to bask 
Biittcrfly»likc in >hinc which kings and queens And baby- 
dauphins shed. 1881 J. Pans Grape fr. Thorn I. 11. 29 
Ills only exercise (he wa> an entomologist* l-etng butterfly 
catching 1881 (‘.kani- Allen Vignettes Sat iv. 31 Ihe 
date when flower-hunting and butterfly-hunting both begin. 

8 . Special comb. : buttcrlly-bloek. Xant , a 
small block consisting of two wings containing 
rollers for a chain to pass over; butterfly clack, 
-cock -butterfly-valve', buttcrfly-fl.sh, the Ocul- 
lated Blenny {P leunins ocellaris : butterfly- 
flower, the genus Schizanthits ; butterfly nut 

Merit. , a nut provided with wings so as to be 
turned by the thumb and finger -thumb-nut ; but¬ 
terfly orchis, a book-name for JIabcnarta thlo- 
rantha and //. bifolia ; butterfly plant, the name 
of two t)rchids, Onddiu/n papilio and Phahr- 
n ops is amabilis ; also quot. iSS^) — butterfly 
flower ; butterfly screw Merit.), a screw with a 
thumb-piece, a thumb-screw; butterfly shaped 
Pot. - Papilionaceous ; butterfly - shell, the 
popular name of the genus Voluta of testaceous 
molluscs; butterfly-valve, a kind of double 
clack-valve, so called from its resemblance, when 
open, to a butterfly’s wings ; butterfly-weed, a 
name of various American plants, esp. Asclcpias 

1882 N'akls Seamanship i«d. 6) 41 Rollers or 'butteifly 

blocks arc fitted to bands round the yard 18611 N. Ranktne 

Steam Engine 123 A pair of flap valves placed hinge to hinge 
1 usually made of one piece of leather fastened down 111 the 
middlei constitutes a ‘ ‘butterfly-clack . 1740 H- Brookes. 

Art Angling it. vi. 187 The Butterfly-lush is often ex¬ 
posed to s;de at Venice among other small I'ish. i 7 Gz 
Stillingvl. T.cou. Xa . t . in Mi sc. 'traits 84 Ihe bmterfl> 
fish., brings forth its foetiw alive. 1881 I-. Darwin 111 
Mature XXIIL 334 tt seems impossible to believe that 
a *bulterrty.lio*er could be developed under such circum¬ 
stances. 1869 Sir K. Reed ShiptuMd. xi. 233 'Nhen 
the door is dosed, the clamp-screw* or butterfly nuts 
which are hinged to the frame, are torned back from the 
doorway. 1882 Garden 11 Fell. 91/2 Butterfly P^nt* 
tSehizanthus) are a charming class of annuals. 1876 A. 
Kens. Atus. Catal. No. 1146 A milled headed screw works 
this lift, and an adjacent ‘butterfly screw. 1776 \S ithering 
Bot. Arrange, n. .1796' 1 - 306 Blooms ‘butterfly-shaped, 
unequal, f 1865 Letheuv in C ire. Sc. I. 129/1 In this tube 
there is placed a ‘butterfly-valve. 1830 Lindlev A at. 
Syst. Bot. 213 ‘Butterfly weed is a popular remedy in the 
United States for a variety of disorders. 

Hence Bu tterflydom, -ism, nonce-wds. 

1882 H Mf.kivalk Faucit of B. II. it. vii. 240 The world 
in all its aspects bore the pleasant face of butterflydom. 
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1866 S. G. Osborne Lett, Educ„ Vug. Children 25 That 
great amount of buiterflyism of which we see so much in 
after-life. 

Bu’tterfly, v. [f. prec. sb.] 
it Ur. To flutter or flit like a butterfly. 

*875 Howells Foregone Concl. viii, Gaming, sonneteer- 
ing, and butterflying about generally. 1880 Time 11 . 448 
Who are those young gentlemen at that side seat, who 
butterfly round that smiling lily? 

t Bu’tter-ham. Obs. rare . [app. ad. Du. 
boterham 'slice of bread-and-butter*, used in a slang 
or humorous sense.] ? A partial lining to a cloak. 

[5863 Good I Fords 868 [A Dutchman says] ‘Give me a 
butterham with flesh and a half-bottle wine*.] 1716 Mrs. 
Behn Dutch Lev. in. ii. 189 A Cloak .. not through lin'd, 
but fac'd as far as ’twas turn'd back, with a pair of frugal 
’Butter-hams. 

Butteridge, obs. form of Buttress. 

Butterie, obs. form of Buttery. 

Butterine (bzvtenn). [f. Butter jA 1 + -ixk.] 
An imitation butter manufactured from oleomar¬ 
garine (one of the constituents of animal fat) 
churned up with milk. v By Act 50 & 51 J Let. 
xxix. * all substances, whether compound or other¬ 
wise, prepared In imitation of butter’ must after 
I Jan. 18S8, be offered for sale under the name of 
Margarine.) 

1874 [advertised in 'The Grocer* in March. 1878 Parkes 
Man. Tract. Hygiene ted. De Chaumonu 270 note , A sub¬ 
stance from New York has lately made its appearance in 
the market under the name pf butterine. 1881 Times 
5 Apr. 10/1 A substance which is called ‘butterine* in com- 
rnerce and oleo-inargarine in laboratories. 188a in Xature 
XXV. 270 Oleo-margariue. .is made into butterine by add¬ 
ing 10 per cent, of milk to it, and churning the mixture, 
1887 Xeivsf>aj>er 14 July, The dairy farmers scored heavily 
against the butterimsts by securing the substitution of the 
word ‘ margarine * for * butterine’in the bill for regulating 
the sale of imitation butter. 

Butteriness b» terines). [f. Buttery a. + 
-.NESS.] Buttery quality or state. 

15*® Paynell Sale rue's Reg ini. K, Mylke.. washetli the 
entrayles with it wattrishcncs, and hit mundifleth with hit 
buttnnes. 1882 Spectator No. 2805 The unromantic but¬ 
teriness of her little brother’s kisses. 

Buttering (bruterii) , vbl. sb. and ppl. a. [f. 
Butter v. + -ing.] A. sb. Flattery. Sc. Jamieson. 
B. a. That butters. 

a 1719 [see Potter v. 3.] 

Butteris 1 btrturis). Forms: 6 buttris, 6 , S 
buttriee, 7 buttresse, bulterys se, 7-8 but¬ 
tress, 7- butteris. [Cf. Butter sb*, F. boutoir ; 
also F. boutercait, boulerolle, names of instruments 
used in various trades for punching or boring. The 
precise formation of the Eng. word is unknown.] 
A farrier’s tool for paring a horse’s hoofs. 

*573 Tlsser Hush. 11278' 36 A buttriee and pincers, a 
hammer and naile. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Pujavante, 
a smithes buttris, seeder. 1617 Markham Cava/, tv. 9 With 
a fine sharpe Butteris or pairing knife, pare the hoofeof the 
Foale. 1611 Cotcr., Boutoir , a Farriers Buttresse. 1781 
P. Bkckford Hunting \ 1802) 348 note, Thai destructive in¬ 
strument called the butteris .. should be banished for ever. 
1831 Vot’ATT Horse 11853* 1.20 The formidable butteris is 
still often found in the smithy of the country farrier, al¬ 
though it is banished from the practice of every respectable 
operator. 

t Butteris 2 , -esse, sb. Obs. In 6 butteris, 
-esse. V An obsolete measure used for coals. 

1635 A lthorp .1 IS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd.73, 
28 butteris of pill eoalcs brought by the waynes at 6*. 4 d. 
the hutteresse. 

+ Butterish, a. Obs. [f. Butter sb. 1 + -ishL] 
Of the nature of butter, buttery. 

154a Boorde. Dyetary xiii. (1870) 265 Euery thyng that is 
vnetious, that is to say, buttcrysshe. 1594 Carew iluartes 
Exam. Wits { 1616) 330 This [meat] .. was the butterish 
part of the milke eaten with honnie. 1661 Lovell Hist, 
of Animals ff Minerals, If they [curds] be equally mixed 
with the butterish part, the cheese made thereof Is whol- 
some. 

Butterless (bntailes), a. Without butter. 
1859 Mrs. Gaskell Round Sofa 229 Sally had had her 
butterless tea. i860 H. Marryat Resid. Jutland I. t 13 
The milk-woman is no more to be found, or you breakfast 
butterless. 1883 Harper's Mag. Feb. 442/1 She hated her 
breakfast of butterless rye bread. 

Buttermilk (bzrtajmilk). [cf. Gen butter- 
milch.'] The acidulous milk which remains after 
the butter has been churned out. 

1528 Paynell Salerno’s Regim . G b, Butler mylke.. 
Nothynge nourisheth more than this mylke whan hit is newe 
sopped vp with newe holts breadde. 5586 Cocan Haven 
Health exevi. (1636) 181 Of the making of Butter is left a 
kinde of whey, which they commonly call Butter milke, 
or soure milke. x6n Cotcr., Laid esburrf, butter-milke, 
chumd milke. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 111 . xui.32a 
The poor Man had nothing for him to eat, but promised 
him good Butter-milk. 1727 Swift State irei. V. 11. 167 
The families of farmers, who pay great rents, living in filth 
and nastiness upon buttermilk and potatoes. 1861 Helms 
tr. Moquin-Tandon, n. tu. 190 Butter-milk .. contains all 
the elements of the milk, but only a very little cascum, and 
a large proportion of butyric acid. 

1719 DTJrfev Tilts II I. 47 So many Blades now rant in 
Silk, At first did spring from Butter-milk, Their Ancestors 
worth nothing. 1794 J. Wolcott <P. Pindar) Wks. III. 
188 \\ hose soul is butter-milk, and song is love. 


c. altrib. 

s6x6 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodst. IX. 285 But he has 
such a butter-milk face, that she’ll never have him. 1633 
Massinger Xcut Way, ^c. n. iii, This most incredible he 
would call up one [blush] On thy buttermilk cheeks. 

Butter-nut (btuta-qiint). [f.B utter.nM+Xct.] 

1 . A large oily nut, the fruit of the Jitglans 
cinerea or White Walnut-tree of X. America. 

*753 Chambers Cyct. Supp. s.v., Butter-nut, a fruit in 
New England, whose kernel yields a great quantity of 
sweet oil. 1882 Garden 11 Nov. 433/3 The Butter Nut .. 
strongly resembles the Walnut both in shape and flavour. 
1883 Ayer in Harper s Mag. Feb. 365/1 That is where the 
children used to crack the hickory and butter nuts. 

b. The tree itself. (More fully biitlcniut-lrec.) 

1783 Dr. Rush Let. in Mem. J. C. Lettsom 111 . 188 
The Butter-nut pill..is made by boiling the inner bark of 
I a.species of the Walnut in water. 1856 Bryant Fountain 
j vii,Thc dark fruit That falls, from the gray butternut's long 
boughs. 1877 J. Hawthorne Garth HI. x. Ixxxiv. 270 
Butternut trees flung their black shadow*. 

2 . Xame of the genus Caryocar of S. America 
(esp. C. nttcifentm ' and its fruit. 

1845 Don Hart us Cnntabrigiensis 373. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
s.v. Caryocar, C. nuciferum , which produces the Souari or 
Butter-nut*, occasionally met with in English fruit-shops. 

3 . altrib. and quasi-a^’. Uf the colour of the 
butter-nut 1,sense 1), i.e. of a brownish-grey. This 
was the colour of the Southern uniform in the 
American War of Secession. 

1861 M rs. Stowe Pearl Orrs 1 st, 9 11 is coarse butter-nnt- 
culcured coat-flaps fluttering..in the breeze. 1863 Lldlgw 
in Daily AVwv 3 Oct. ,5 The. .atrocious murder of 20 fugitive 
negroe* by guerillas wearing the butternut uniform. 1864 
Sala in Daily Tel. 7 Apr., The ‘butternut’ hue, I was in¬ 
formed, is a kind of warm grey. 188a WoolsoN For the 
Major iii. in Harper's Mag. Dec. 104 'z He was attired in 
a coat of..black, with butternut trousers. 

b. Hence absol. sb. omitted). 

1863 Corah. Mag. Jan. 102 The regiments in homespun 
I grey and butternut that trail dustily through the high- 
| greets [of Richmond]. 1863 Times 6 Mar., A * Butternut ’ 
i> one who sympathizes with the South—one, in fact, who 
wears the uniform or livery of the Southern army. 1864 
Xasby Papers xi, The benevolent old butternut. 

Butter-print (b^taj,print). 

1 . A stamp of carved wood for marking butter- 
pats; the impression of such a stamp. 

163a Bkome Xorth. Lasse ir. t. 23 A thumb-Ring with his 
Gramlsirs Sheep-mark, or Grannanis butt er-print on t. a 1704 
Locke Posth. iFks. 11706) 157 An infinite Butter-print, in 
which was ingraven Figures of all sorts and Sizes. 1822 
Blaekv.'. Mag. XII. 659 Much pastoral poetry now’ wore 
the semblance of very tasteful butter-prints. 

comb. 1829 Southey Sir T. More II. 67 The various 
trades of Taylor, dogger, and Butter-print maker. 

+ 2 . Jig. A child. Obs . slang. 

1616 Beaum. & Fl. ll'it without Money v, iv, I hope .she 
has brought me no butter-print along with her to lay to 
my charge. 1618 Fleicher Chances i.v, Vou will be wiser 
one day, when you have purchased A bevy of these butter- 
prints. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 46. 3/2 Her Girl and her 
Boy, For Patterns employ, Tu make little Butter-Prints by. 

t Bu’tter - tooth, Obs. [f. Butter sb , 1 + 
Tooth: cf. Du. botcr-tand • an incisor tooth, esp. 
when broad and large’ ^Bomhoff). The reason 
for the name is uncertain.] Originally perh. a 
front touth: later app. = Buck-tooth. 

1571 R. KuwARILS Damon «V P. in Dodst. IV. 79 Father, 
yuu have good butter leeth full seen. 1622 Massinger Old 
Law m. ii, I’d had .. my two butier-ieeih Thrust down my 
throat. 1736 Bailey, Butter-Teeth, great, bruad Foreteeth. 
1782 A. Monro Anat. 121 Whence come butter or buck teeth? 

Hence Butter-toothed ppl. a. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 427/1 Butter Toothed is tu 
have broad and great teeth before. 

Butterwort (bmuwuit). In 6 also -worts, 
[f. Butter sb .> +Wort ; cf. quot. 1597.] A plant 
with yellowish-green fleshy leaves Pingtticula 
vulgaris) common on boggy ground; also the 
English name of the genus ringuicula . 

*597 Gerard Herbal cclxiii. §4.645 Called Pinguicula, of 
the fatnes or fulnes of the Icafe, or of fatning; in Yorkshire 
..it is called Butterwoorts, Butter roote, and white roote. 
1794 Martvn Rousseau s Bot. xii. 124 Pinguicula or Butter- 
wort hasa personate flower. 1848 C. A. Johns Week Lizard 
289 Pinguicula lusitanica, Pale Bnttcrwurt. 1863 Kings¬ 
ley Water-bab. v. 195 The little pink butterwort of Devon, 
and the great blue butterwort of Ireland. 

Buttery f^bn teri), sb. Forms: 4 boteri, 5 
boterie, botrie, botre, butry, 5-6 botry(e, 5-7 
botery, 6 bottrye, buttrie, buttre, buttrye, 
6-7 butterie, 6-8 buttry, 7 bottery, boutery, 
but(t)ery ; e, buterie, buttroy, 6- buttery, [app. 
a. OF. bcitrie — bouteillcrie (Godef.)late L .bo- 
taria, f. beta , var. of bulla cask, bottle; see Butt 
/A 5 The transition from the sense of 'store-room 
for liquor , to that of 'store-room for provisions 
generally ’ is in accordance with analogy, but may 
have been helped by association with Butter^. 1 ] 

1 . A place for storing liquor ; but the name was 
also, from an early period, extended to ‘ the room 
where provisions arc laid up’ (J.). 

5389 in Eng. Gilds (1870)98 Whoso entre into ye boteri 
yer ye ale lytz. 1411 E.E. Wills{ 1882) j8 Botrie. <11440 
Ifiomydon 316 And to the botery he went anon .. He toke 
the cuppc of the botelere. c 1440 Prornp. Parv. 45 Boterye, 
cclarium, boteria, pincernacnlum. 1484 M arc. PastgN 


in Lett. 8S1 III. 314 Some man..to kepe your botry, for 
the mane that ye lefte .. seyth he hath not usyd to geve 
a rckenyng notnyr of bred nor alletyll at the wekys end. 
1530 Palsgr. 200/1 Bottrye, despence. 1570 Levins Manip. 
103 A Butterie, promptuarium. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. 
Ire!, in Holinshed 11 .138/1 His cellar doore was neuer shut, 
and his butterie alw'aics open, to all commers of anie credit. 
1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 102 Take them to the Butterie, 
And giue them friendly welcome euerie one. 1608 Arm in 
Xest Xinti. 8 [He] giues them each one a hand, and so 
takes them into the buttry to drinke. 1665 Pepys Diary 
(1879) III. 212 Then down to the buttery, and eat a piece 
of cold venison pie. 1755 Smollett tr. Quix. <1803) 1 . 158 
For in their bags they had lost their whole buttery and 
provision. 183a Scott Woodstock 180 When the pantry has 
no bread and the buttery no ale. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist . 
111 xxi. 531 Regular officers of the buttery, the kitchen 
. .and the like. 

b. In the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge: 
The place where ale and bread, butter, etc., are 
kept. ^The ' residence* of members of the college 
is recorded by the appearance of their names in 
the buttery-books.) 

1684 Lotui. Gaj. No. 1010. 4 Whoever gives notice of him 
either at the Buttery of Christchurch to the Butler, etc. 
1688 Swift Whs. 11841) II. 56 But I the College Steward is] 
always sworn brother in iniquity to the clerks of the buttery. 
1710 Palmer Proverbs 210 To converse in the world requir’d 
' somewhat more than to have heard a little talk about 
Aristotle and Cartes, or to have unes name in the butteries, 
1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke xii. (18761 141 I'll send you in 
a luncheon as I go through the butteries. 1869 Rogers 
in Adam Smith's W. X. I. Pref. 7 During this time he 
drew his commons from the cpllege buttery. 

fc. The spirit of (he buttery : a 16th c. phrase 
for ‘ the spirit of wine \ 

1530 Palsgr. 591, 1 wene he be inspy red with the spy rites 
of the buttery. 1547 Boordi; Breu. Health clxxxiii. 64 b, 1 
shulde haue sayde afrayd of the spirite of the buttry, whiche 
be perylous beastes, for such spiritesdoth trouble a man so 
sore that he can not dyuers times stande vpon his legges. 
1593 G. Harvey Pierces Super. 15 His frisking penne began 
to play the sprite of the buttry. 

2 . Comb., as buttery-door ; buttery-bar, a board 
or ledge on the top of the buttery-hatch, on w hich 
to rest tankards, etc.; buttery-book v at the Uni¬ 
versities), the book in which are entered the names 
of the members of a college, and the account of 
their commons; buttery - hatch, the half-door 
over which the buttery provisions are served; 
buttery-worn a. nonce-wd. (see quotA 
1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 933/2 The maior of Oxford 
kepi the "buurie bar. s6os Siiaks. Twel. X. 1. iii. 74, I pray 
you bring your hand to'th Buttry barre, and let it drinke. 
1820 Scoit Abbot xviii, * Mend your draught ’ .. ' 1 know 
the way to the buttery-bar.' <11672 Wood Life { 1848)34 
M unday he was entred into the * buttery-book .. by Mr. 
Kdw. Copley, fellow' of that house. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 19 r 2 There arc of the Middle-Temple, including all 
in the Buttery Books, and in the Lists of the House, 5000. 
1726 Amherst Terrx Fit. xxxix. 214 The Master of the 
cullege sent hi* servitor tu the butlery-book to sconce him 
five *hillings. 1832 Carlyle Misc. <1857) HL 73 Weekly 
accounts in the buttery-books. 1561 Heywcod Trcre. <y 
Epigr. (1867 09 Thy ‘buttiy doore 1 here not creake. 
1857 Hughes 'Tom Brcr.vn 1. vi, Bill pounced on the big table, 
and began to rattle it away to its place outside the buttery- 
door. 1614 T. Adams Dive/Ts Banq. 207 Hee will turtle 
out of his cast Scruitours .. from the * Buttry-hatch to the 
Pulpit. 1845 Disralu Sybil (i860 37 A hall., with the 
dais, the screen, the gallery, and the buttery-hatch all per¬ 
fect. 1885 Macm. Mag. Nov. 28/1 Old scouts .. battered 
"buttery-worn bodies. 

Buttery (boteri), a. [f. Butter sbj + -v h] 

1 . Of the nature of butter ; containing butter. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K. xix. Ixv. <1495’' 433 Cowe 

mylke is. .less sharpe, & more buttry. 1586 Cogan Haven 
Health cxciv. (1636) 178 Because it is buttery, it.. is good 
against pricking paynes of the Lungs. 1615 Crooke Body 
of Man 418 His fatty and buttery part is hotter then the 
whole body of the milke. S859 Todd Cyct. Anat. -5- P/tys. 
V. 392/2 To increase the buttery' constituent. 

2 . Resembling butter in consistence. 

1719 London & Wise Compl. Gard. 61 Its Pulp tender, 
but not buttery. x8oa Forsyth Fruit Trees vii. (1824) 170 
The flesh melting, delicate, and very* buttery’. 1847 Clarke 
in Jml. Roy. Aerie. Soc. VIII. 1.91 The same buttery’ clay 
may be found above a stratum of moor. n865 Letheby 
in L ire. Sc. I. 95/1 The oil has a buttery consistence, 
b. fig. Soft. 

1868 F. Paget Lucretia 281 His buttery heart. 

3 . Smeared with butter. 

1796 M rs. Glasse Cookery iii. *9 Rub it over with a but- 
tery cloth. 

4 . fig. Given to fulsome flattery (cf. the sb.). 

184^ Tails Mag. IX. 725 With the Germans and Italians 

she is charitable, liberal, indulgent, honeyed; nay, with 
very particular noblfc favourites, buttery’- 

5 . Comb., as buttery fingered = Butter-fingered. 
1852 Reade Peg Wojf. i. (x868> 23 All the ladies and 

gentlemen .. whom the buttery-fingered author could not 
keep in hand until the fall of the curtain. 

6. Bu*ttery Be*njie. In the Scottish Univer¬ 
sities a humorous synonym for BkJAN. 

1854 Blacfrw. Mag. LXXVL 433 - 

Buttery 8, But tiler, obs. fl*. Buttress, Butler. 
Butt-head : see Butt sb$, 7 . 
t BU'tting, sb. Obs. Apparently some term of 
endearment. 

<z 1528 Skelton Agst. Garnesche Wks. 1843 1 . 127 Ye haue 
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a fantasy tu Fanchyrche strele, With Lumbardes lcmman* 
for to mete, With, Bas me, buttyng. praty Cys I 

Butting (hz?tiij), vbl. sb . 1 [f. Burr vA + -ing '.] 

1 . The action of thrusting or striking violently 
with the head or homs; also attrib. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. fi Min. ns Ranis., may he 
made to leave off their butting. 1858 Geo. Fliot Cleric. 
Lift 214 Mr. Dempster .. poked his head forward with a 
butting motion by way of bow. 

2. dial, ^sec quot.) 

160* Carew Cornwall tx b,. Hoc that is once possessed of 
the ball jin ‘ hurling'), hatn his contrary male waiting. .The 
other thrusteth him in the breast, with his closed fist to 
keepe him off: which they call Butting. 

f Bu tting, vbl. sb.~ Obs. [f. Butt vA or sbA + 
-ingF] 

1 . Bounding, boundary, limit, confine; fig. 

1552 Huloet, Bowndynge or buttynge of thre fieldes 
ioynyngc together, trijininm . 1616 Surfl. & Markii. 
Countr. Farm 522 Setting downe in writing the lying, 
buttings, and contents of the said peece of ground. 1706 
De Foe Jure Div. v. 23 Nature has its Buttings and 
Boundings. 1750 G. Hughes Barbados 6 The buttings 
and boundings of several tenements. 

2 . The making of butt-joints. 

c 1850 Rudim. Xav. iWeale) 116 Ebeing, making good a 
deficiency in the length .. by scarphing or butting. 

3 . ‘Two wheels touching on the points of the 
teeth, when entering into action with each other.’ 
Britten (1884) 37. 

1881 F. Britten Watch AfClockm.xyz Butting is generally 
indicative of a pinion too large. Ibid. I f [the engaging con¬ 
tact] is on the roundings of the teeth a butting action ensues. 

f 4 . A projection. Obs. 

1677 Moxon Med t. E.xerc. <1703' 04 The Stock of the 
Piercer by reason of .. a Sholder, or Butting out upon the 
work will not turn about. 

Butting (hzrtiq), vbl. sbA [f. But -f-ing 1 .] 
The making use of ‘ buts i. c. objections or qualify¬ 
ing statements. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 72 h, What is geven to one by 
coinmcndyng, the same is streight taken away by buttyng- 

Butting (hzrtirj , vbl. sbA la the game uf 
Curling : sec quot. 

1831 Blackio. Mag. XXX. 971 Butting, or chap and guard, 
is to put up a stone, and lie guard upon it. 

Butting 'b^ tiij , ppl. a. [f. Butt v . 1 + -ing -.] 
fa. That projects or juts out. b. That pushes 
or strikes violently with the head or horns. 

1447-8 Shilungeoro Lett. (1871) 102 The which postreu 
dores. .oughte to slande .. in the saide buttyng wall. 1697 
Dryoen Virg.Fast. in. 135 A Bull . .With spurning Heels, 
and with a butting Head. 

Butting, ohs. f. Butin, booty. 

Butting-joint. Carp, [sec Butt vA] A joint 
‘ formed by the surfaces of two pieces of wood 
whereof one is perpendicular to the fibres, and the 
other in their direction, or making an oblique angle 
with them, as for example the joints made by the 
struts and hraces with the post ’ s Gwilt). 

1837 Wilt ttock Bk. Trades (1842) 105 Butting-joints arc 
fixed together with bolts. 1850 J ml. Roy, Aggie. Sec. XI. 
n. 569 Notching or cocking down, butting joints, scarfing 
[etc.].-are the principal combinations of timbers in trusses. 

Buttir, ohs. form of Bittkkn, Butt Kit sbA 
Buttle s bzrt’l), v. dial. [Back-formation from 
Butler.] To pour out (drink . 

1867 R. Brierley MarlocksMerriton 5 in Lane. Gloss. lE. 
IJ. S. > 6a The broad village green buttled round its cheap 
delights. 1875 E. Waugh Old Cronies hi. 34 ibid., * Buttle 
out, free!’ cried Giles to the servants, 

Buttless (b^ tles), a. nonce-ivd. [f. Butt sbA 
-F -less.] Without a butt. 

1828 J. Wilson in Btacbiv. Mag . XXIV. 300 Butless, 
lockless .. though thou fa gun] be'st. 

Buttock (,ht>tak , sb. Forms: 3,6 buttoke, 
4-5 buttok, 3-7 buttocke, 7 buttoe, 5-buttock, 
[app. f- Butt sbA -f -ock.] 

1 . One of the two protuberances of the rump (of 
men and beasts . Usually in pi. the rump, posteriors. 

a 1300 Fragm. Pop. Sc.i Wright >320 The hetes atle buttokes, 
the kneou in aither eye. e 1305 in E. E. I*. (1862) 75 A strong 
rop .. fram pe schuldre ido To his buttok. c 1386 Chaucer 
Reeves T. 55 Butiokkcs brodc, and brestes round and bye. 
C1489 Caxton Sonnes Aymon x. 259 He righted hymself 
vpon his buttocke. 1523 Kitzherb. Husb. i 76 The .i.\. 
propertyes of an hare .. the .viii. to haue shorte. buttocke*. 
1601 Smaks. All's Well it. ii. 17 A Barbers chaire that fits 
all buttocke*. 1650 Bulwer A nthropomet. xxii. 240 To whip 
their Buttocks and Loins with Rods. 1704 AoptsoN Italy 
(1733) 54 Set..with his bare Buttocks on this Stone. 184.6 
D. Jerrolu Chron. Clovernook Wks. 1864 IV. 393 Their 
tails have been bitten short to the buttock. 

+ b. pi. used as a sing. 

c 1590 Marlowe Faust us 850 My horse. .has a bullocks as 
slick as an eel. 

2 . As a joint of meat. 

1623 Althorp MS. xlvi, A buttocke, 2 necks, and a rood 
of beef. 1791 Boswell Johnson (1831) I. 482 The outside 
cut of a salt buttock of beef. 1817 Scott Rob Roy iy, As 
prime a buttock of beef as e’er hungry moil stuck fork in. 

+ 3 . Bullocks of the brain', transl. of Galen’s 
7Aovna, ‘certain medullary tubercles near the 
pineal gland * ^Liddell and Scott'. Obs. rare. 

1615 Crooke Body o/M oji 431 The fourth Ventricle where 
the Glandule or Kernell called noroptov is seated, at each 
side of which do adioyne the Buttockes of the Brainc. 
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4 . Paul. * 'flic breadth of the ship astern from 
the tuck upwards/ ‘That parL abaft the after 
body, which is bounded by the fashion pieces, and 
by the wing transom, and the upper or second 
water-line 9 (Smyth Sailors / Vord-bki). (Cf. kr. 
Us fesscs dun navire.) 

1627Capt. Smith Seamans Gram, ii. 4 According there to 
her breadth or narrownesse, we >ay she hath a narrow or 
broad buttocke. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine { 1789), hut- 
tacky the convexity of a ship behind, under the stern. 
c 1850 Rudim. Nav. <Wc*ale> 102. . 

+ 5 . slang. A common strumpet, (ticklings 
sense is obscure.") Obs. 

1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 105 The Bawd:, and the 
Buttocks that lived there round. 1688 Siiauweu. Sqr. 
A /satin 1. Wks. 1720 IV. 17 What ogling there will be be¬ 
tween thee and the Blowings 1 .. every Buttock shall fall 
down before thee. 1690 1 ’. K. Diet. taut. Crew, hut toe k 
and File , both whore and pickpocket. 

1743 Fielding J. Wild 1. v. (D.» The ..capacity which 
qualifies a milt-ben, a bridle-call, or it buttock and file lu 
arrive at any degree of eminence in his profession. 

6 . [f. Buttock v .] A certain mamuuvrc in wrest¬ 
ling (see the verb) ; varieties mentioned arc the 
cross-bullock, running-buttock , etc. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. v. ? 64 Running Buttock, is 
when, .he turns his Buttock on his adversary, and lifts him 
upon his side. 1714 Sir T. Parkyns Inn-Play ed. 2' 47 
Then you are ready for the In-lock backwards ur forwards, 
Buttock, or to return to the Trip with a draught, /bid. 
50 At the smne time take the cro<s Bmtock from the Under 
Hold. 1826 Scon Woodstock II. vii. 178 One of their., 
saints had given the devil, .a cross-buttock. 1881 Sport sin. 
Year Bb. 314 Krears gaining two falls in succession, the 
first with a back heel anil the second wit ha splendid buttock. 

7 . Comb., as buttock-bee]. -bone, -hump ; t but¬ 
tock-ball, ?a ball attended by prostitutes; f but¬ 
tock-banqueting, harlotry; buttock-lines, ‘in 
ship-building, the longitudinal curves at the round¬ 
ing part of'the afterbody in a vertical section’ 
(Smyth Sailors Word-bk.fi, + buttock-mail Sc. , 
ludicrous term for a line imposed for fornication. 

1687 T. Brown Lib. Cause. in Dk. Bucbiughatn's It bs. 
<1705* II. 131 Why not into a Bibbing-House, as well as a 
Dancing School, a "Buttoe Ball, or the liket *555 bardic 
Facions 11. viii. 167 Whichc fwiucs] maie ncucrtliclcssc v*e 
*buttoke banquetyugabrode. <11652 Broml QueatesE.xdr 
11, iii, 1 would I had but (his Fellows weight in 'buttock Beef. 
1594 T. 15 . La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 48 The ‘buttocke 
bones and the flesh wherewith they are covered. , are unto 
him in stead of a stoole and a cushion. 1849 5 2 1 000 Cycl. 
Anat. ^ P/iys. IV. 1455/b The ‘buttock-hump . v is not -. so 
characteristic of this race as has been imagined. 1833 
Richardson Mere. Mar. Arch. 34 Perpendicular sections, 
called also ’buttock lines. 1535 LvNnts.xv Sat. 3353 ' 1 
gude payment of my Temporal! lands, M y * bullock-mail 1 , 
my cuattis, & my oflramls. 1814 Scon Wav. 11 . vii. 122 
1 D've think the lads wi* the kilts will care for yere synods 
and'yere presbyteries, and yere buttock-mail, and yere stool 
o’ repentance t 

Bu'ttock, v. Dans. [f. pree. sb.] 

1 - In horse-racing : To overtake (a.horse . 

1617 Markham Caval. vi. 45 Say you come in that iwcltte 
score (yards] to buttocke him, you shall then finde, etc. 

2 . In wrestling: To throw (an adversary) by a 
manoeuvre in which the btiltock or the hip is used. 
1883 Standard 24 Mar. 3/7 Simpson buttocked Carradyce. 

Buttocked Jwtekt . a. [f. Buttock sb. 
kd-.] Having buttocks; always with defining 
1 words, as broad-, g) eat-, \pin-buttockcd. 

1548 Thomas Ital. Grant.,Xatichnta ,we 11 buttocked. 1580 
Uaret Alv. B 1606 Great buttocked, l umbos ns. 1580 Ulun- 
devill Horsemanship i. (1609*3 The horses of Greece .. 
bee. .not [wet made] backward, because they are pin bui- 
tocked. 1634 Hevwood Witches Lane. tv. V ks. IV. 223 
Broad huttoek’d and full flanck’d. 1709 Brit. Apollo No. 
29. 3/1 This is no Pin-buttuck‘d Wench. 

Buttocker bo takaj). Wrestling, [f. Buttock 
\ wrestler who ‘buttocks*, b. 


appliances of the kind, a common type heing a 
disc, quite fiat, or slightly convex or concave, of 
metal, hone, glass, mother of pearl, paste, etc., per¬ 
forated or otherwise adapted to be sewn on by 
its central part. (This specific application is now 
regarded as the primary sense, all the other mean¬ 
ings, whatever their historical origin, being undci- 
stood as merely Irausf.) 

c 1340 G<t 7 o. 4- Gr. bint. 220 On botounz of b e hry}* gf<me 
brayden fill rychc. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 12) A ballok- 
knyf'witb botoncs oucrgylte. c 1440 Promp. Part'. 45/2 
Uotwu, boto, fibula, itodulus. 1483 Gath. Angl. 50 1 A 
Button, fibula, nodulus , bulla. 1525 Lo. Berners I rotss. 
1 1 . cci. Icxcvn.J 618 My booke. .was. .coucrcd wiili crymson 
vclnel, with ten hotons of >yliter and gyllc. 1591 Florio 
Sec. Frnites 5 T here Lacks 1 know not how many buttons. 
Set them on then. 1605 Sh\rs. Lears, iii. 309 Pray you 
vndo this Button. 1647 Husbandmans Plea agst. Tithes 
7s It hath no buttons, nor hooks upon it. 1695 Blackmore 

i’i t a f / r. .. r ,u l>. 1 •• - ' 


+ -EK.] a. 

Buttock sb. 6 . 

18*3 Blacbxv. Mag. XIV. 709 The first of whom we have 
any authentic records of excelling as a buttocker. Ibid. 
715 Thrown clean .. by a vigorous and judicious buttocker. 
Button (brrt’n), sb. Forms: 4 botoun, bo- 
tone, (sense 2) bothum, -eum. -om, 5 botwn, 
-un, -onne. Sc. bwttowne, 6 boton, botton, 
buttoun, -one, 7-8 butten, 5- button, [a. OF. 
boton (mod.F. bouton) bud, knob, button; a com¬ 
mon Romanic word = Pr., Sp. boton, Pg. botao , It. 
bottom ate L. * botton-em, app. connected with 
late L. * hot tare, bulla rc, to thrust, pul forth (whence 
OF. boter, F. bottler, Sp. botar, It. bollard); the 
ultimate etymology is commonly supposed to be 
Teutonic; for conjectures sec Diez, Scheler, Littre. 

Sense 2 ‘ bud ’ api»ears to be the original sense iti Romanic, 
but we have no instance of it in Eng. before 16th c., exc. as 
used vwilh peculiar spelling) in the Romaunt 0f the 

Generally. A small knob or stud attached to any 
object for use or ornament, spec. 

1 . A knob or stud of metal or other material 
sewn by a shank or neck to articles of dress, usu¬ 
ally for the purpose of fastening one part of the dress 
to another bv passing through a button-hole, but 
often merely for ornament: in process of use, the 
name has passed from the connotation of the shape 
to that of the purpose, and been extended to all 



new fashion of metal button'-. >814 St.oiT It av. xh. My 
>hort green tout, with silver lace and silver button:-. 1841 
Cailin A". Amcr. hid. (1844* II. lv. 198 A fine linen shirt 
with stud.-and sleeve button*. 

b. As a type of anything of very small value. 

c 1320 Sir Beues 1004 Hauberk ne >cheld ne actoun NT 
vailede him noiqi worp a botoun. 1340 Ayenb. So Hi ne 
praysej> |*e wordfe hole atie botoun. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. clx.\viii. 15 / T o bane of me a-- moche hclpe as the 
| value of a bn tonne. 1549 Covi rhau; Erasm. Par.Gal. 11 .21 
A button therfore for all worlddy differcnce>». 2577 tt- Bui- 
lingers Decades (i5<>J‘ «4^> They >et not a button by ins 
I coimnaundemeut*. 1672 Vii.ulkm 1 >k. Bncklmi. Rehearsal 
Hi. ii. .\rb. 1 79, I would not give a button for my Flay. 
1713 Guardian No. 84 1 1756' II. 13 Not. .a button the worse 
for it. 1861 Geo. Ki.hu S 7 /<i- M. .7 lie did not cate a 
bitliun for cock-fighting. 

c. Plavftillv used Iran]. 

1855 Honseh. Words XU. -•>8 Screwing up it* red little 
button of a month. 

d. Boy in buttons : a boy servant in hveiy. n 
‘ page’. So To put into buttons : lo make a page 
of. ‘ Cf. Button*. 

) 1848 Thackeray Bk. .Snobs x.\\i\, We don 1 pul the lattci 

into huttons. 1855 AVtivwrj xi, Boys in buttons pages 
f who minister to female grace (, 

I e. Phrases. To take by the button, tic. : to de¬ 
tain in con versa! ion. lo Buttonhole ; also fig. 
t ft is in his buttons : V - he has fortune at his 
Command, is sure to succeed. Dash my buttons'. 
an exclamation indicating surprise and \exatioii 
colloqA. To have a soul above buttons : said of 
persons who consider their actual employment 
unworthy of their talents see quot. 17^)- 
1598 Sh\ks. Merry W. m. ii. 71 Tis in hp but ions, lie 
will carryT. 1716 I.ond.Gaz. No. 5459,2 I hv Ling w.i-» 
talking with him, and had hold of one of hi* Coal-Buttons. 
1768 Golosm, Good-n. Man 11. i, I take my friend by the 
button. 1795 G. Colmas^ Sylv. Daggerivipd i. *1808* 
10 My father was an eminent Button-Maker .. but 1 
bad a *oul above buttons .. I panted for a liberal profes¬ 
sion. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth 1 . 48 His fingers upon 
e\ery one's button, and his mouth in c\ery man’s ear. 1833 
M \khY.\T P. Simple i, My father . bad .. a ‘soul al>me 
bulimia1833 Ht. Martineac Mandi. Strike i. 2 Caught 
him by the button and detained him in consultation. 1846 
Comic Jack Giant hi 111. mv. i 8 ‘ Dash my huttons , he cried, 

• 1 have lo*-1 my way ! ’ 1864 Lowell Bighnc /’. V ks. 11879) 
51 \ Fame .. is .. privileged to take the world by the button. 

f. Xaut. Button and Loop ; see quot. 

1794 Rigging <y Seamanship 1 . 163 Button and Loop, .1 
short piece of rope, having at one end a walnut knot, 
crowned, and at the other end an eye. It is used as a 
becket to confine ropes in. . 

g. spec . A knob on the top of a cap in the case 
of a Chinese mandarin indicating by its material 
the degree of his rank). 

1602 Siiaks. Ham. 11. ii. 233 On Fortunes Cap, we are not 
the very Button. 1834 Frasers Mag. X 225 A mandarin 
of any considerable button. 

2 . A bud; also used of various other parts ol 
plants of a similar shape, as the protuberant re¬ 
ceptacle of the rose ; the small round fiower-head 
ol some Composite ; a small sort of fig ; a small 
round seed-vessel. 

< 1400 Rom. Rose 1790 The roser, where that greuc 1 he 
freysshe bothum so bright of hewe. 1513 Douglas .hneis 
xti. Prol. 101 The lowkyt buttonis on the gctnmyt irei>. 
1578 Late Dotioens 1. i. 4 Along*! the braunches (of worm- 
wood! groweth little yellow buttons. 1665-76 Hay flora 
26 The button tinder the rose being bigger than that of any 
other, a 1682 Sir T. Browne Misc. tracts (16841 70 I he 
Buttons, or small sort of Figgs. 168a \\ iieler Journ. 

, Greece 111. 219 A Vellow Flower, .succeeded with a Button, 
full of downy Seeds. 17*7 Braoley Fam. Diet. I. s. v. I lop 
\ Card., About August the Hop will begin to be in the bell 
1 or Button. 1852 Airo in Black^v. Mag. LXXL 237 The 

simple flowerets..open their infant buttons. # 

b. spec. The ‘ head * of a mushroom in its un¬ 
expanded state. Also applied dial, to a fossil. 

1743 Pickering in Phil. 'J runs. XLIL 598 Ttie Head of 
the Mushroom .. while it is, what ts commonly called, a 
Button. 1839 Alford iu Life <18731 x 1 Bright bronzed am¬ 
monites. .other sparkling nondescripts known as mushroom* 
and buttons. 1882 Jci ieries Bevis 11 . xviii. 280 1 Buttons, 

I full grown mushrooms, and overgrown ketchup ones. 

+ c. transf. The knob or ‘bud’ which forms the 
I beginning of a stag’s horn. Obs. 












BUTTON. 


BUTTONED. 


1575 Turberv. Venerie gj Hartes .. bcginne in.. March 
and Apryll to thrust out their Buttones. 16*3 Cocker am s.v. 
Pollard, Butten is the first part in putting vp a Stagges 
head. 

3 . Used ^chiefly in //. form as the popular 
name of many different plants having button-like 
flowers or seed-vessels : see bachelor s, beggar s 
buttons under Bachelor, Beggar. Barbary but¬ 
tons (formerly also Button ), Medic ago scutcllata. 
Gentlemen's buttons, Scabiosa sttccisa (Britten and 
Holland). F^ondon buttons (see qnots.\ 

1598 Florio, Baecara, an hearbe, whose roole is very 
swcetc. .called our ladies gloues, or London buttons. 1611 
Cotgr,, Gan felt'?, the hearbe called Fox-gloucs, our Ladies 
gloues.. and Ixmdon buttons. 1665-76 Ray Flora 100 
Snails or Button .. The vessels .. in some are like a Snail’s 
house ,. in some like small Buttons. 1711 Pf.tivkr in / hit. 
2 rails. XXVII. 386 Round Snails or Barbary Buttons. 

4 . transf. from 1. Applied to various productions 
of art resembling a button in shape or function ; 
a knob, handle, catch ; the knob or disc of an 
electric bell. spec. An oblong piece of wood or 
metal, turning on a screw fixed through its centre, 
used to fasten doors, etc. 

1607 I'orsELi. Four./. Beasts 396 The button of the (mouse -1 
trap. 1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 301 Covered with buttons 
or sliders to prevent dirt or dust falling into the holes. 1801 
W . 1 ‘ f: Li on L arriages Gloss., Buttons , nails or screws with 
large brass heads for the purpose of hitching on the straps. 
1852 Seidel Organ 35 A number of handles or buttons .. 
called stops. i86z Alt 1 *. Round VII. 381 There are but¬ 
tons on window-sashes, and buttons on drawer handles. 
1867 L. ^ ates Fort. Hope iii. 28 Untwist the button on the 
door. 1871 Lk Faxu Cheeknt. I.xiv. 197 Mr. Davies turned 
the button of his old-fashioned window. 1880 J. Hawthorne 
F.llice Quoit. II. 261 By turning a button attached to the 
pipe that supplied the lights, they were at once extinguished. 
1884 F. Brittkn Watch <y Cioikm. 134 By means of the 
winding button the comrate wheel is turned to the right. 

5 . Any small rounded body ; a knob, globule, 
disc, etc. Ohs. exc. as ill spec, senses following. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Con/uf. Rhem. .V. T. 11618 127 The 
clots or buttons of blond in the garden [of Geth>eniane]. 
1684 R Waller Xat. Exper. 54 An hollow Button ofGIa». 

b. Che/n. A globule of metal remaining in the 
cupel or crucible after fusion. [So Fr. bouton .] 
x8°i Cuenevix in Phil. Trans. XCI. 221 He. .obtained a 
metallic button, which was found to be Copper. 1812 Sir 
H. Davy Client. Philos. 379 A button of pure tin will be 
found at the bottom of the crucible. 1854 ScofferN in Orrs 
Cm. Sc. Chcm. 509 The result..is a button of gold mixed 
with silver. 

C. Anal, and Burg. In various applications. 

1748 Hartley ObseiT. Man t. ii, i? 4. .• 55 The Button 
of the Optic Xcrye. 1835-6 Todd Cytl. Anal. I. 321 1 At 
the parts of the gizzard opposite the tnusculi literates two 
callous buttons are., formed. 1885 Harper's Mae. Mar. 
633/1 The removal of a button of bone from the skull. 

d. pi. The testes of an animal. 

e. A knob or disc fixed on the point of a fencing 
foil. [So in Fr.: bouton d unfieuret .] 

J1615 see Button r. 1 b.| <11649 Drumm. ok Hawtii. 
C httllcnye 0/Huts. Err. Wks. <1711* 232 They would have 
most willingly taken the buttons off the foils. 1824 Carlyle 
ll\ Meis/er • 1874' I. it. xh. 121 We can rub the buttons of 
them with a piece of chalk. 1868 H ELI'S Rea hunk xv. <1876* 
410 The buttons are on their foils. 

f. Nutt. v See quot. 

1704 Rigging, <V Seamanship I. 163 Buttons , small pieces 
of thick leather under the heads of nails that are driven 
through ropes. 

6. An ornamental terminal knob, as on a handle, 
staff, or sceptre, spec. The knob of metal at the 
breech end of a piece of ordnance; also attrib. in 
button astragal, ihe raised moulding encircling the 
button. [Kr. bouton.’] 

1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2030/4 The Button of His Majesty's 
Scepter 1769 Falconer Diet. Marines 17891 1 iij. The breech 
.. and it's button, or cascabel. 1859 F. Griffiths Artii. 
Man. Plate (1862' 50 5 * Button, ab Button Astragal. 

7 . A ling of leather through which the reins of 
the bridle pass, and which may be moved along 
so as to tighten up and restrain the horse’s head 
v see Littre). Also fig. of. server le bouton a, *to 
restraine, . .beare a hard hand ouer’ (Cotgr.). 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1594* 504 They must 
.. let downe the button, and holde them hard in with the 
bridle. 

8. (See quot.) 

1850 % Jmt. R.Agric. Roe. XL 1. 140 ('Ihe hay is] then 
made into button or small cock. 

9 . slang. A person who acts as a decoy; the 
accomplice of a thimble-rigger; a sham-buyer at 
an auction employed to bid and raise the price 
of articles. 

1851 Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 328 To .. act as a button 
(a decoy), to purchase the first lot of goods put up. 1877 
Besant & Rice Son 0/ Cute, ix, The * Button that is, the 
confederate who egged on the Mats. 

10 pi. The dung of sheep, etc. Hence in obs. 
phrase meaning * to be in great terror’. 

1749 W. IT us Shep. Guide 148. 1778 Exmoor Scolding 

Gloss., Buttons .. sometimes us'd to express Sheeps Dung, 
and other Buttons of that kind. 1847-78111 Halliwell. 

1598 Florio 198 It culo gli fa lappe , his taile makes but¬ 
tons, his buttocks goes a twitter twaltcr. 1690 W. Walker 
Idiom. Anglo*Lat. 78. 1702 Mouse grown Rat 23 My 

Breech began to make Buttons ; 1 dream’t of nothing but 
Impeachments, Attainders, Poll*Axes and Gibbets. 1808 
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Ainsworth Lai. Diet. 1. s.v. Button, IIis tail maketh but¬ 
tons, valde trepidat. 

til. A swelling, pimple [Kr. bouton ] ; cf. button- 
farcy (below). Buttons of Naples ; ‘syphilitic 
buboes’ (Nares). 

?a 1600 in Nares s.v., The Frenchmen at that siege got 
the Lotions of Naples tns wc terme them* which doth much 
annoy them at this day. 

12 . attrib. and Comb., as but/on-cap, - end , -farcy , 
-lac. -like adj., - maker , -making, - seller , -shank, 

shaped adj., - stamper, - suit , -top, - tuft , -worker; 
button-ball, Platanusoccidentalis K = hutton-roood ); 
button-blank, a disc of metal, bone, or other ma- 
, terial, to be formed into a button ; button-board, 
pasteboard use<l for making button-moulds; button- 
boot, a boot fastened with buttons; button-boy, 
a page cf. 1 d ; button-brace, a brace (see Brace 
sbA 6) used in the manufacture of buttons; button- 
bur (see quot.); button-bush, a North American 
shrub (Cephalanthns occidental is), so called from 
its globular flower-heads; button-fish, the sea- 
urchin Echinus) ; button-flower, the genus Com- 
phia of tropical trees or shrubs; button-banger 
(see quot. : button-hook, a hook for pulling 
buttons of boots and gloves) through the button¬ 
holes ; t button-iron, an iron instrument with a 
knob at the end, used for cauterizing; button- 
mould, a disc of wood or other material to be 
covered with cloth to form a button ; button- 
mushroom. a young mushroom (=* Button 2 b); 
button-pointed a., having a button or knob at 
the point; button-regal, an obsolete reed stop on 
an organ ; button-tree, the genus Conocarpus. 
‘consisting of trees and shrubs from tropical 
America and Western Africa ’ liras. Bot. : but¬ 
ton-turn sec quot. : button-weed, the genera 
Spcrmacoce and Diodia of tropical Ciuchenaccx; 
also a local name for the Knapweed, Ceutaurca 
nigra ; button-wood, an American name for the 
Occi iental Plane-tree (/'tatunits occidental is ; also 
- button-bush ; a 1 so = button-tree. See also Button- 
hold, -holder, Button-hole, -holer. 

1882 Century Mag. XXII. 760 Beneath the "button-ball 
at the gate. 1851 ll/ust. Loud. Xews 16 Paper of any de- 
>* ription, or button board, millboard, etc. 1875 Uric Diet. 
Arts* 1 . 536 A circular disc of button*board suitable for 
farming the Core of a button. 1883 Daily Xe~.os 14 Feb. 3/4 
A long overcoat, button boots, and cloth cap. 1877 Miss 
Ikon mucin Joan \ii. » l8Si * 120 The button-boy never 
would answer her bell. 1634. * * Johnson Mere . Bot ., “ But * 
ten Bur, Xauthiuni Strunianum. 1880 Scribner's Mag. Feb. 
510Inthicketsof button-bushes. 1606T. Whktenhall/?/*. 

. I buses Ch. oj Christ 162 Som [wearej round epppes, som 
Lattes, som button rappe-s. 1607 Xov*c.\.\.Eourf Beasts 279 
A hole .. made w ith the ‘button end of your draw ing Iron. 
*674 N. Cox Gent/. R<t reat. 117061 v. 97 Commonly divided 
into these kinds; the/Button or knotted Farcy, the Running 
Farcy, the Water Farcy, and the Pocky Farcy. 1740 
II cm m keys La Pinches S’atnre Displ. xxii. 148 Sea-Urchins 
or ' Button-Fidio. 1801 Vx.nos Carriages Gloss., *Buttou- 
haugers, small ornamental tassels, which are placed on the 
fringe. 1870 Mis* Bkidcmix A’. Lynne II. v. 116 Tweezers, 

' hulton-hooks, and cork screws. 1607 Topsei.I. Four/. Beasts 
285 With a button iron of an inch about, burn at each end 
a hole. 1883 Cassell's Fam. Mag. evil. 686/2 Kic is ex¬ 
ported almost exclusively in the manufactured state as dye, 
shell-lac, and hutton-lac. 1874 Wvville Thomson in Gd. 

I Cords 747 * Button-like heads of yellow flowers. <11613 
(Berbery. M'ije \ 16381181 A Button-maker of Amster- 
dam, 1863 Reader 21 Feb. 18S The prodigal .. marries the 
daughter of a deceased buttonmakcr. 1687 Royal Proclant. 
in LotuL Gaz. No. 2297/1 'ihe Trade of 'Button-making. 
1621 Hist. T. Thuntbe in HalthivlTs Shales. 11850* VI. 192 
The whecles [of Torn Thumb's coachl were made of foure 
'button-mouldes. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth Early Less. II, 
Harry L., A large wafer .. and a wooden button mould 
of the same size. 1865 Coruh. Mag. XII. 627 Produced 
like “button-mushrooms in a hot-bed. 1885 HarpedsMag. 
Jan. 280,. 1 The upper is found to consist ..in the case of 
a button hoot, of a * vamp’ .. a large and small ‘quarter’ 

.. and a * button piece to fasten the shoe around trie foot. 
1835 6 Todd Cyel. Aunt. I. 1831 A “button-pointed bis¬ 
toury. 1852 Seidel Organ 84 The obsolete registers ; bear's 
pipe, and Apple, or "button-regal, were stopped reed-regis- 
ters. 1687 l.otnl. Gaz. No. 2220/4 Mr- fcdward Miller, 
“Button-seller. 1862 All 1 ". Round VII. 378 Down upon 
his knees grubbing for buttons and “button-shanks. 1880 
L. Wingfield Inker Maj. Keeping II. 1. xii. 51 It don't 
matter to me a huttooshank. 1849 52 Todd Cyel. Anal. 
IV. 1213/1 “Button-shaped, dilated suckers. 1883 Birming¬ 
ham Daily Post 11 Oct., “Button-stamper, for Brace and 
Shell-work. 1848 Thackeray Bh. Snobs xxxvii, Tumulus'* 
“button-suit was worn. 1840 Bfaekio. Mag. X LVI 11 . 305 A 
result which .. noliody would think wortli a decent-looking 
'button-top. 1725 Sloake Jamaica II. 18 “Button Tree. 
This tree..grows near the sea-side..among the mangroves. 
1756 P. Browne Ja/uaiea 159 Button-tree or Button-wood. 

1 hese trees, .grow luxuriantly in all the low sandy bays and 
marshes. 1884 F. Britten I Catch Cloefcm. 37 [A] “But¬ 
ton Turn [is] a brass block pivotted in the index arm and 
covering the curh-pin. 1878 Britten & Holland Plant-n., 

* Button Weed, Centaureanigra, L _Suss. 1698 Petiver 

in Phil. Trans. XX. 401 Lignum Fibularium (i.e.) “Button- 
wood uostratibus dicta. 1837 Frasers Mag. 686 The cool 
shade of some spreading but ton wood-tree. 1852 Haw¬ 
thorne Blithed. Rom. xvii, Besieging the button-wood tree. 
1883 Century Mag. Aug. 547/2 The long lane, shaded by 
button-woods. 1856 Kane A ret. Ex pi. II. iv. 50 lit) would 
find a ready sale among the ‘button-workers of England. 


b. attrib. with qualifying numeral; having (so 
many) buttons, as in ten-button gloves. 

1884 Howells in Harper's Mag. Dec. 117/1 What if he 
should bring a ten-hutton instead of an eight! 

Button (br>-t’n\ v. Forms: 4-5 boten, 5 
bothon, 6- 7 butten, 5- button, [f. Button sb .; 
cf. F. boulonuer.] 

1 . trans. To furnish or adorn with buttons or 
knobs. (Usually in pa. pple.) 

c 1380 Sir Fenttub. 166 Gloues .. pat with gold ibotencd 
were. 1394 T. PL Credo 296 A cote .. queyntJy y-botend. 
1480 Caxton' Citron. Eng. ccx.wi. 233 Short clothes .. on 
euery syde slatered and botened. 1658 Ussher Ann. 742 
A purple robe buttoned with precious stones. 1831 Carlyle 
Sart. Res. 1. viii, Without vestments, till he buy or steal 
such, and. .sew and button them. 

b. To fit v a fencing foil) with a button (see 
Button sb. 5 e). 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 168 A slicke. .buttoned at the end 
with leather, in manner of a foile. 1662 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) III. 17 To have fenced with rebated rapiers and 
swords buttoned up. 

f c. To raise knobs or pimples on. Obs. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. tn. (1606) 345 Humour 
which, .within Their bodies boyling butt'neth all their Skin. 

2 . To fasten (a garment) with buttons ; to secure 
or close by means of a button or buttons. Often 
with up. 

t 1440 Tramp. Pan*. 46 Bothon cluthys, botono , fibulo. 
i 555 Foes* Decades W. Did. (Arb.* 320These the Christians 
vse to butten 011 the right syde : and the Tartars butten 
them on the lefte syde. 1695 Blackmork Pr. Arth. x. 484 
Ella .. buttoned on his rich embroider’d Vest. 1701 Loud. 
Gaz. .No. 3701/4 A Beaver Hal buttoned up. 1827 Carlyle 
Trans/. <1874*41 He. .buttoned-up his seissor-pouch. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xv, He buttoned his doublet anew. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes v. 274 Something he can hutton in his 
pocket. 1864 Mag. for 1 'ouug Sept. 290 Jack had got 
Euclid buttoned up inside his jacket. 

b. To fasten the clothes of a person) with 
buttons. Usually rcjl. : also absol. (for refl. . 

1662 K. Mathew Cut. Aleh. IS 20 He could not button 
himself, nor put on his clothes. 1855 Chamb. Jrnt. IV. 
187,1 had to button up against a succession of short summer 
showers. 1862 H. Kingsley Raven shoe xxxiv. 201 Old 
gentlemen buttoned up across the chest. 1879 Stevenson 
Trav. Ccvenncs 66, I buttoned myself into my coat. 

c. To fasten (a door) with a Button (sb. 4). 

1837 AV?c* Monthly Mag. L. 397 (She), .buttoned the door. 
1882 Black.moke Christenvell 1. xvi. 249 To keep one pew 
buttoned on a Sunday. 

3 . fig. To close tightly, fasten, confine, keep 
under restraint, etc. Often with up. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. ii. 34 Onjc] whose hard heart is 
button'd vp with stecle. 159& Grenkwey \Tacitus' Ann. 
m. i.\, 1622' 151 The Princes eares would be buttened and 
deafe. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. xi. Buttoned up in the straitest 
non-conformity. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rcv. (1871*11. iv. iii. 13c 
Thooghts—which he must button close up. 1840 W. Irving 
M'ol/erfs R. *1855* 151 Shy and solitary, and, as it were, 
buttoned up, body and soul. 

4 . iutr. (for refi.) Of garments : To be, or be 
capable of being, fastened (///) with buttons. 

1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. 1. ii, If it had been tighter, 
’(would neither have hooked nor buttoned. 1839 Neiv 
Monthly Mag. LV. 483 A jacket that buttons up close to 
the neck. 1875 Besant & Rice Harp Cr. II. iii. 66 It 
[the coat] buttons across the chest. 

t 5 - iutr. Of plants : To bud, put forth buds. 
Of fruits: To assume the globular shape. 

1669 Woodiiead St. Teresa i.xiv. 88These Trees begin to 
button, and bud oot towards flouring. 1772 84 Gx>k Voy. 
11790* III. 899 Some Ifruit] just beginning to button. 

b. Of broccoli and cauliflowers : To come to a 
head prematurely. 

1852 [see BctTONING vbi. sb .]. 1882 Garden 18 Mar. 187/3 

The crop .. showing no tendency either to button or run to 
seed. 1884 Field 12 July 67 Cauliflowers button at an early 
stage, and are useless. 

6. traus. In fencing : To touch with the button 
of the foil. 

1842 Blacfnv. Mag. LI I. 566, I should have buttoned rhem 
ten times for every twice they touched me. 

Buttoned bo-t’nd), ppt. a. [f. Button sb. and 

V. + -ED.] 

1. Having buttons, adorned with buttons; usu¬ 
ally with defining words, as silver- y eight-buttoned. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1272/2 A heareward with 
his syluer buttened bawdrike. 1597 Sir R. Cecil in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. 11.234 III. 43 A longc robe of black vclvctt, well 
jeweld and buttond. 1713 Guardian No. 113 (1756) II. 121 
My silver-button'd coat. 1862 Mayhew Crim. Prisons 61 
A custom-house officer in his brass-buttoned jacket. 1883 
Truth 31 May 768/1 iGlovcs] were all to be eight-buttoned, 
b. Of persons : Wearing buttons. 

1813 Moork Post Bagvi. 64 This buttoned nation. 1882 
T. Hardy Two on Tower 1 . xiv. 232 The buttoned lx>y. 

C. Of a stick or a feneing-foil : Having a ‘but¬ 
ton 1 or knob at the end. 

1648 Herrick Hester. I. 204 No black-bearded vigil from 
thy doorc Beats with a button'd-staffe the poore. 1838 
Frascds Mag. XVII. 307 Safe and well-buttoned foiL. 

2 . Fastened with buttons; with one’s clothes 
fastened with buttons. Also with up. 

1826 M iss M itford Vitlage Ser. 1M1863) 298 The bu Honed- 
up crosses. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. (1871) II. iv. vii. 153 
National Guards rank themselves, half-buttoned. 1863 
Thorxbcky True as Stcct ill. 292 With a buttoned velvet 
cap drawn over his car*. 
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BUTYL. 


Buttouer ’brrt’nai). [f. as prec. -f.r.] 

1 . One who or that which buttons (see Button 
v. 2) ; a button-hook. 

x6ir Cotgk., Bontonneur, a Butloner; or an instrument 
wherewith buttons are pulled through their ouer-strait holes. 
1881 Confess, frivolous Girt 68 Silver glovc-buttoncrs. 
b. fig. That which fastens or knits tightly. 

1885'Wingfield Barb. Phil pot III. i. 17 Gratitude is a 
but toner of hearts. 

2 . One who sews buttons on garments. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 2 Aug. 6/2, 2s. 6d. for the aforesaid 
dozen shirts, which sum has to be divided between machinist, 
finisher, buttonholer, buttonev, ironer and folder. 

3 . Thieves cant. = Button sh. 9. 

1841 Black to. Mag. L. 202 Buttoners are those accomplices 
of thimbleriggers. .whose duty it is to act as flat-catchers or 
decoys, by personating flats, i860 Corah. Mag. II. 334 
Enticer of another to play—but toner. 

Btrtton-hold, v. [f. Button sh. -flloi.n v., 
or rather, deduced immediately from button -hofd-ct\] 
Iratts . To take hold of (a person) by a button., 
and detain him in conversation against his will. 
Hence Button-holding vbl. sh. and///, a. 

1834 S. R. M aitlano l ' oluut, Syst. {18371 1 9 2 forwardness, 
impudence, and button-holding perseverance. 1841 Hor. 
Smith Moneyed Man HI. x. 278 Welford, button-held by 
Mr. Curling. 1858 Gladstone Homer 1 . i. Hi. 27 Patroclus 
. .is (to use the modern phrase) button-held by Nestor, i860 
Cornh. Mag II. 97 Barricade your door .. against the but¬ 
ton-holding world. 1880 Home Jrnl. 1 V I*.) 21 Jan., 
Charles Lamb, being button-held one day by Coleridge .. 
cut off the button. 

Bu*tton-ho lder. [f- Button sh. + IIolder.] 

1 . One who takes hold of a man by a button of 
his coat, so as to detain him in conversation. 

1806'7 J, Bfrfsford Miseries Hum. l.ifei 182611. i, While 
attending a button-holder to your gate, a 1850 Rossetti 
Dante $ Circ. 1.(1874)28 The buttonholders of learned Italy, 
who will not let one go on one's way. 

2 . A case for holding buttons. 

1870 Dickens E. Drood 12 My mother-of-pearl button- 
holder. 

Button-hole (bflt’nli^d), sh. 

1 . The hole or slit through which a button passes. 

1561 Sir T. Hoby tr. Castiglione s Ccrt'rticr U577 M iij a. 

Thou shall one daye be the fx>lton, and the haulier shal be 
the buttonhole. 1580 Barft Alv. B i 6 o 3 A button hole, 
nnsula. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2094/4 One sad-coloured 

Cloth Sute with Gold Buttons and Button-holes. 1791 
Boswell Johnson III. 339 With an ink-horn and pen in 
his bmton-hole. 1863 Kingsley Water-lab. 5 With a., 
flower in his button-hole. 

b. colloq. phrase. To take one dozvn a button- 
hole ox a button fiote lozoer: to humiliate or take the 
conceit out of him. (Cf. to take one down a peg.) 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 706 Master, let me take yuu a 
button hole lower. 1593 Pkki.e Edio. /, On my word, I’ll 
take you down a button-hole. 1655 Hkvwooo Fort, by 
Land,qc. 11. ii. Wks. 1874 VI. 387 N on are taken a button¬ 
hole lower. 1850 Mrs. Stowf. Gncle Tom iv. 21 Better 
mind yerselves, or I'll take ye down a button-hole lower. 

2 . transf An opening like a button-hole. 

1599 Nashf. Lent. Stuffc (1871)74 The raveled button, 
holes of her blear eves, 1862 Temple Bar Mag. IV. 419 
The little red bntton-nole of a mouth. 

3 . eolloq. Short for button-hole ftr.oer, bouquet . 
1879 E. H. Marshall in My Sunday Friend Mar. 19 The 

little girl who sold him a button-hole. 1881 M. C. Hay 
Missing 111.239 A dainty little buttonhole of tinted leaves. 
1883 in Harpers Mag. Nov. 840/2 A button-hole of hya¬ 
cinths. 

4. alt rib., as in button-holeflenver, scissors, stitch. 
185a Blackzv. Mag. LXXI. 341 Button-hole eves and up¬ 
right eyelids. 1875 Chamb. prut. 67 Traffic in button-hole 
flowers. 1884 Harper s Mag. 286/1 A wine-glass containing 
a button-hole bouquet. 1887 Mag. Art Mar. 152 These 
threads were worked over with close button-hole stitch. 

Birtton-liole, [f. prec. sb.: in sense 2 app. 
altered from Button-hold, which it has almost 
superseded.] 

1 . a. intr. To sew button holes, b. Irons . To 
sew with bnlton-hole stitch. 

1828 [see Button-holing below]. 1868 Holmf. Lee II. 
Godfrey xli. 224 Whether buttun-holing and embroidering 
or not. 1882 Cassells Earn. Mag. xevu. 44 Penwipers .. 
button-holed round with silk. 

2 . Irons. - Button-hold, 

1862 All y. Round VII. 381 The man who is button¬ 
holed, or held, .and must listen to half an hour's harangue 
about nothing interesting. 1868 H. Kingsley Mathilde 
1 1 . 140 He went about button-holing and boring everyone. 
Hence Bu tton-ho:ling vbl. sb. 

1828 Miss Mittord Tillage Ser. m. (1863) 7 The., 
mysteries of stitching and button-holing. 1873 Daily Mrsos 
7 Nov. 5/5 They were subjected to a good deal of button- 
lioling. 1883 Standard 6 Nov. 2/2 After buttonholing, the 
uniform goes into the hands of the ‘ finishers 

Bu # tton«ho ler. [f- Button-hole + -er.] 

1 . One who makes button-holes. 

1883 Standard 6 Nov. 2/2 The garment next goes to the 
‘ but ton-holers \ 1884 Graphic 16 Aug. 166 The skirt-hands 
get twelve shillings a week .. the button-holers fifteen. 

2 . One who * button-holes *; ^Button-holder i. 

1874 E. Gosse in Academy 447 The two great button- 

holers, John Gower and Thomas Heywood. 1883 — 17M 
Cent . Stud . 286 Malagene, Otway's tiresome button-holer. 

3 . colloq. A button-hole flower. 

1884 Punch 29 Nov. 257/1 Any young clerk who .. con¬ 
templates buying a ‘button-holer’, or sending a Valentine. 

Buttoning (b/>-t*nig), vbl. sb. [f. Button v. 


+ -INC 1.] The action of the verb Button, in 
different senses, f concr. A fastening, button obs.). 

1579 J. Jonfs Presen*. B,*tly Soul 1. x. 21 The Persian, 
Spanish, or Italian working of silks, as spinning, twisting 
. .purling, buttoning, etc. 1647 W. Browne Polex. n. 263 
A long vestment, .fastned with buttonings of diamonds. 
1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 2832/4 A black Hat. the battening 
commonly behind. 1826 Scott ll'iwdstock II. 233 Albert 
.. undid the coarse buttonings of his leathern gamashes. 
1852 J. II. Knight Midi. Florist vi. 108 The pre\ention of 
premature heading, or buttoning [in broccoli]. 1873 Sun¬ 
day Mag. June 622 A funny little buttoning of her lips. 

Buttonless (bm’nlus , a. [f. Button sb. + 
-less.] Without buttons. Hence Birttonless- 
ness. 

1655 Fraucion t. iii. 73 My Doublet was Bulienlesse. 
1820 Black'io. Mug. VIII. 276 Ungartered stockings—but- 
tonless array. 1846 D. Jt rrold Chron. Clcnurnook Wks 
IV. 380 The button less man remonstrates with his laundress. 
1861 Wyntfr Soc. Bees 464 A man in a stale of litter 
Imttonlessness. 

Bu'ttOliS. [pi. of Button sb. used as a sing.] 

1 . A boy in buttons, a page, colloq. 

1848 Thackeray Pinner at Timmins's 1. ii. More than 
fourteen years older than little Buttons. 1855 Frasers 
Mag. 1 . 1 . 433 He was a tiger—‘a button-'. 1879 Daily 
.\Wi >s 6 Mar. 5/6 The variety of domestic known as a 
‘ Buttons*. 

2 . A popular name for the tansy anil other 
plants : see Button sb. 3. 

Buttony Im t’ni , a. [f. Button sb. 4 -v b] 

1 . Resembling a button. 

1597 (*i r\ri> Herbal 1. x. §2. 12 The bulionie flowers of 
Sea wormwood. 1862 . (// J \ Round VII. 381 Buttony 
mushrooms. 

2 . Abounding in buttons. 

1848 Thackeray I 'an. l air lx, The buttony page. 1856 
- Christm. Bks. • 1872 57 The buttonicst page, in all the 
street. 1861 O. W. Ho: mes Elsie vii. 65. The small 
youth .. in a new jacket and troupers, buttony in front. 

fButtrello. rare~ l . V Mistake for Butt a l. 

1546 Langley Pol. I'erg. Pc Invent . 1. xv. 28 a, The 
meeres anti buttrelles with whiche they desseucred theyr 
portions of lande. 

Buttress Iwttvs , sb . 1 Forms: 4 but res, 
5 boterace, boteras, bntras, botrass, boterasse, 
bountracc), botrase, 6 buttereis, butteras, 
bottras, butre.se, buttoresse, 6-7 buttresso, 7 
buttrise, buttrice. boutrisse, S butteres.s, but- 
teridge, 7- buttress, [peril, a. OK. bontcrez 
nom. sing, (or ? pi.' of bouteret , 1 (lying-buttress , 
‘arc-boutant* ((lodcf); app. f. banter to push, 
bear against.] 

1. A structure of wood, stone, or brick built 
against a wall or building to strengthen or suppoit 
it. 

1388 Wvclif F.zek. xli. 15 He mat the bote races on eucr 
either side of an hundrid cubitis. 1393 Test. Khar. •1S36' I. 
185 My body to be graven in the inynster-garth be.for the 
butres at the charnell. e 1440 Pronip. Parr. 45 Boteras of 
a walle, maehiuis. muripula. 1487 Chunhw. Ace. 11 ig- 
toft, Lincoln sh. < Nicholls 1797*82 Lyme for mendyng and 
stoppyng of the Botrasses. 1501 Douglas Pat. Hon. 1437 
Subtile nuildrie wrocht mony day agone, On buttereis, 
jalme, pillaris. 1530 Palsgk. 432*2 This pyller within the 
chnrehe answereth to this butteras without fort he 1570 
1 .evins Man ip. 84 A Butt r esse ,futcimeutum. 1605 Shaks. 
Mach. 1. vi. 7 No Jutty frieze, Buttrice, nor Coigne of Van- 
tage. 1682 Whkler Jo urn. Greece iv. 296 'lhe Pilaster.. 
is propped on both sides with Buttrice*. 1789 Smyth tr. 
Aldrich's A rchit. (1818) 84 He proposes to erect brick but* 
tresses at the angles. 1849 Freeman Archii.an A long 
dead wall, unbroken by porch or buttress. 

b. fg. 

1436 Pol. Poems (\Z$V II. 187 Wyth alle youre myghtc 
take hede To kepe Yrelond . - Ffi>r h is a boterasse anil a 
puste Undrc England. 1550 Balk Image loth Ch. F viij, 
1639 Fuli.fr Holy llarv. xxv. (18401 287 Though his title 
was builded on a bad foundation, yet it had strong but¬ 
tresses. 1702 Eng. Theopk. 300 To transform those into 
butteresses of reputation, who threaten'd to ruin the same. 

2 . loosely , A prop, support; a pier or abut¬ 
ment . 

1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. xxm. iv, 222 Under which 
piece of wood there lyeth a huge great boutrisse or sup¬ 
porter \fttIntentnm\, even hayre-cloth stuffed full of. etc. 
1745 tr. Columella's llusb. 1. v. The foundations .. will .. 
serve as a butteridge and underpropping. 1850 Prescott 
Mexico I, 155 An aqueduct that was carried over hill and 
valley, .on huge buttresses of masonry. 

3 . A projecting portion of a hill or mountain 
looking like the buttress of a building. 

1682 Wheler Jottru. Greece vi. 453 It is .. situated as it 
were between the two Buttrices o( the Mountain. 1814 
Cary Dante {18711145 We. .stood Upon the second buttress 
of that mount. 1879 V. Malleson in Lett, to Clergy 51 
The mountain and its opposing buttress the Dow Crags. 

4 . Phys. a. Used as a translation of the F. 
Heron \ b. a bony process or protuberance. 

1836 9 Toon Cycl. Auat 11 .749/2 And between them [i.e. 
two portions of the bowel] is that double partition termed 
‘eperon* or buttress by Dupuytrcn. 1849 52 Ibid. IV. 
894/2 Triangular plates of bone forming a zig-iag buttress. 
1859 Hid. V. 139/1 The pelvis presents two lateral curved 
thickened buttresses or columns. 

5 . Foriification. (See quot.) 

1802 James Mil. Diet., Fortification , Counter-forts, .are 
by some called buttresses; they are solids of masonry, built 
behind walls, and joined to them at 18 feet distance from 
center to center, in order to strengthen them. 


0 . Comb., as buttress-less, -like adjs. See also 
Flying-buttress. 

1882 Athen.rum 1 Apr. 408 2 The btutrcssless lower of St. 
Stephen's. 1853 Kane Grinnrll E xp. xxxi, These escarped 
masses became more buttress-like and monumental. 

Bu'ttress, v. Also 5 boterace, boterase, 6 
butteras, 7 buttresse. [f. Buttre.ss j/l 1 ] 

1 . 'To furnish, sustain, or strengthen with a but¬ 
tress or support. 

1377 [cf. b.]. 1530 Palsgr. 473 1 This huylding is butter- 

asset! very wel. 1842 Carlyle Past 4 Pr. 11. iii. 1872' 49 
Stalely masonries . .buttress it. 1886 1 theme urn 30 Oct. 

574/1 The walls were buttressed with pillars, 
b. fig. Also with up. 

1377 I.angl. P. PL B. \. 598 pe wallis ben .. Boterased 
[A. \i. 79 hrutaget) with bilcue-so-ur-]>ow-hecst-nou3ie- 
ysaued. 1611 Si-fed Hist, Gt. Brit. \\. xx. (1632' 960 Ar¬ 
guments concurring to buttress this affirmation. 1769 
Burke Corr. 11S44 • l. 174 The plan of the court, would be 
. .to buttress it Ithe ministry] up with the Grenvilles. 1882 
Car. Fox Mem. 11 . xv. 115 Sonic of the facts concerning 
America, .buttressed their arguments. 

2 . To conceal by a buttress from. rare. 

1820 Keats St. Agues ix. Beside the portal doors, But¬ 
tress'd from moonlight, stands he. 
llencc Bu'ttressing vbl. sb. and///, a. 

1851 R1'skin Stones I'en. I. xv. § 11 The tiny buiire*sings 
look as if they carried the superstructure on the points of 
their pinnacles. 1881 Eif ah ire Jrnl. 13 Jan. 4 3 Mr. 
Gladstone and ..his buttressing factions. 

Buttress(e, obs. form of Buttkris. 
j Buttressed lwuvsO.///. a. [f. prec. + -f.d.] 
Furnished with a buttress or buttresses: strength¬ 
ened, supported, or staved by a butlress. 

1813 Scott Trienn. it». iii. Fain would he hope the locks 
’gan change To buttress'd walls their shapeless range. 1853 
Ruskin Stones Gen. II. \i. § 77. 206 The .. shadowed niche, 
and buttressed pier, i860 Ri skin Paint. \ . ix. ix. 

296 A religion towering over all the ciiy many buttressed 
1881 Gkikik in Macw. Mag. X 1 . 1 V. 23^ The isolated peaks 
and ranges of buttressed cliffs. 1886 G. Allen Li/e Dm- 
win x. 170 A .. powerfully buttressed theory. 

Buttrice, -ise, obs. ff. Buttkris, Buttress. 
Butt-woman: sec Butt sb.', 10. 

Butty b» ti'. dial. [In sense 1 perh. a cor¬ 
ruption of Booty a. It is not clear whether sense 
2 is the same word, but its identity seems not ini 


probable ; cf. similar use of gafferl] 

1 . A confederate, companion, ‘mate 1 . 

[ 1802 J. Wilson Conglelon) .1/s. Let. 17 Apr. to J. 
Boucher, Buoy, going llalves, Chesh. Sta/L] 1865 [-ce 
IiUi'i v-l\RK]. 1875 Lane. G/oss. 63 Butty , a eonfedcraU-. 

2 . A middleman between proprietors of mines 
and workmen, who engages to work the mine and 
raise coal or ore at so much per ton. 

1845 Diskaei 1 Sybil 1803. nfi A Butty in the mining dis¬ 
tricts is a middleman: a Doggy is his manager. 1873 
Eiho 22 Sept. 2/2 ‘ Butties', can make,£3 a week without 
difficulty. 1886 Law Times LXXX. 166 - The butties who 
had a contract with Karl Granville to raise and get the 
ironstone from the mine at 4* \od. per ton. 

3 . Comb, and Ait rib., as bully-collier, -system ; 
also bulty-gang, a gang of men to whom a por¬ 
tion of the work in some large engineering enter¬ 
prise is allotted, anil who divide the proceeds 
equally among themselves. 

1845 Penuv Cycl. 1st Supp. I. 380/2 The miners entertain 
a hitler dislike to the ‘ hnttv ’ system. 1848 Erasers Mag. 
XXXVIL 3S3 A sort of nuddlemanship, somewhat of the 
nature of the ‘butty* system carried on in Staffordshire. 
1881 Goi.nw. Smith Lett. \ Ess. 164 He |.Mr. Brasseyl 
favoured the butty-gang system, that of letting work 10 a 
gang of a dozen men, who divide the pay, allowing some¬ 
thing extra to the head of the gang. 

Bu*tty-lark. dial. [lBuity i + Lark.] The 
tit-lark ; see quot. 

1865 Cornh. Mag. July 36 In the South the tit-lark is 
known as the ‘bmty-Tark or companion lark, because the 
cuckoo so frequently lays its eggs in that bird's nest. 

f Bu-ttyly, adz*. Obsr x . V Beautifully. 

a 1528 ? Skelton Epitaph Dk. Bedford 44 He that of late 
regnyd in glory, With grete glosse, buttyly glared, Now 
low under fete doth he ly. 

t Bu'tward, buteward, a- or adv. Obs. 
[Aphetic f. abuteward, Aroutward, q. v.] Striv¬ 
ing, using influence ; busied about, going. 

h 1300 Cursor M. 27696 If him., buteward was to lette hi* 
thrift, of this hehoues [>e mak hi scrift. Hid. 28540, 1 ha 
bene hut ward for to lett tuix man and wijf hair childer gett. 

t Bu twin(e, -wink. Obsr a [Origin and 
correct form unknown : for the second element cf. 
OE. hleapzi'incc Lapwing.] Some unknown bird. 

1570 Levins Manip. 133 A Butwin, bird, capella. 1678 
Phillies (App.», Butt-wine, a sort of bird which some 
think to be tne same which Rider calls Capella avis. 1721- 
1800 Bailkv, But wink, Butwin, a Bird. 

Buty, Butyful, ol>s. ff. Booty, Beautiful. 

Butyl (bi/ 7 'til). Chem. [f. BuT-YRic(f. L. buly- 
nnn butter) + -YL. So called from its relation 
to butyric acid , q. v.] 

1 . The monatomic alcohol radical of the tetra- 
carbon series, C« 1 I„ called by its discoverer 
Corbet Valyl, and by later chemists also TePyl, 
and Quarlyl. 

♦There are four isomeric modifications of Tetrvl, 
CILCH«>CH.»C H.», (CHsL.CHCU^, 

* C-2H a CH . CH s , (CH^.C, 
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of which the second or Isobutyl is the butyl of Wnrtz, 4 a 
colourless oily liquid, having a faint but agreeable odour, 
and a slight taste with burning after-taste * (Watts). 

1868-77 Watts Diet. Che w. (1879)V. 731 Tetryl or butyl. 
Ibid. VI. 373 With sodium it gives off. .but little butyl. 
1870 Tyndall Heat xv, § 750 It is called nitrile of butyl. 

2 . attrib. Of butyl, butylic, tetrylic : ns in butyl 
compounds, group, series ; also butyl acetate , alde¬ 
hyde, chloride, oxide, sulphide , etc.; and esp. in 
butyl alcohol, C,II 10 O, of which there are four 
isomers, r. normal butyl alcohol or propyl carbinol 
(which yields butyric acid), 2. fermentation or 
isobutyl alcohol or isopropyl carbinol, 3. secondly 
butyl alcohol or methyl-ethyl carbinol , 4. tertiary 
butyl alcohol or trimethyl carbinol ; butyl hydride 
— quarlane, a volatile hydro-carbon C 4 H J0 , the 
lightest of all known liquids; butyl aldehyde, 
the same as bn lyric aldehyde. So many other 
combinations as butyl carbinol, butyl benzene, etc. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Client. (1874* 330 Butyl hydride, .is the 
lightest of alt known liquids. Ibid. 331 This Inormal butyl 
alcohol] is the primary alcohol, as it yields on oxidation 
butyl aldehyde and butyric acid. 1869 71 Watts Diet. 
Chent. (1879' VI. 373 isopropyl-carbinot or isofrimary- 
butylic Alcohol constitutes the butylic alcohol of Wurt/, 
winch was extracted from fusel-oil. For a long time it was 
the only butyl alcohol known to chemists, 1873 Fowxks 
Client. 599 Iiutyl-carbinol is prepared from normal butyl 
alcohol in the same manner as the latter from normal propyl 
alcohol. 1880 Med, Temp. Jrul. July 167 He found that 
butyl and propyl alcohols were possessed of strong toxic 
properties. 

3 . Hence derivatives in Butyl- : Butylactic. 
in Butylactic acid: the monohasic acid, C 4 II H O■, 
derived from Butyl glycol; the telracarbon or 
butylene member of the Lactic series. Butyl- 
amide, a less correct name for Butyramide. 
Bu tylamLne, an AMINE, or compound ammonia 
of the butyl series. Bu tylene, the diatomic hydro- 
carhon or olefine of the butyl series, C 4 1 I s , also 
called Butene and Tetrene, of which there are 
several isomeric modiftenlions ; in comb, as buty¬ 
lene alcohol, etc. Butyle uic a., of or pertaining to 
Butylene. Butylic (biwtrlik' a., of or pertaining 
to Butyl, as in butylic alcohol , butylic ether , etc. 

1863 72 Watts Diet. Client I. 608 Butylactic acid beats 
to butyric acid the same relation that lactic acid bears to 
propionic acid. Ibid. (1877' V. 733 Tetrylic or butylic al¬ 
cohol of fermentation is a primary alcohol. 1877 — Fomnes' 
Cbetn. 11 . 57 Butene or Butylene—of this hydro-carbon 
there are three modifications. .Formal butene. Pseudo - 
butene. Isobutene. 

Butyr. Chem. An adaptation of I.. butyrum 
Butter, sometimes used in technical senses, 

1840 H. Cleeve in Jml. Agric. Soc. l.ttt. 321 Butyr, (or. 
as it is commonly called, butteri of antimony. 1882 Chemist 
«y Drug. XXIV. 56/1 Butyr of antimony, oil of vitriol, etc. 

Butyr-, a formative of the names of chemical 
compounds belonging to or derived from the bu¬ 
tyric series, and of some minerals. (Cf. Butyro-.) 

Butyrace tic acid, an acid having the composi¬ 
tion of a combination of butyric and acetic acid, 
C 2 U 4 0 2 .C 4 II, 0 s , also called pseudo-acetic acid\ 
its salts are Butyracetates. Bu tyral, Butyral- 
dehyde, two isomeric compounds, C\ 11,0, alde¬ 
hydes of the butyric series. Bu tyrami de, the 
amide of the butyric series, C 4 II T O.NII 2 , crys¬ 
tallizing in snow-white nacreous tables. Bu*ty- 
rate, a salt of butyric acid. ButyreTlite, Min., 
Dana’s name for the natural fatty substance, bog- 
butter. Butyrin, an oily liquid analogous to the 
acetins, obtained by the direct action of hutyric 
acid on glycerin. Bu’tyrite a. Chem., a com¬ 
pound formed from butyric acid and mannite 
(Watts) ; b. Min., another name for Butyrcllite. 
Bu tyrone, the ketone of the butyric series, also 
called dipropyl ketone CO. (C, H : ) 5 . Bu'tyryi, 
C 4 H 7 0 , the radical of butyric acid. 

18*6 Henry Chem. II. 446 This oil [butter], according to 
ChevreuI, is resolvable into two; the one. .he calls hutirinc, 
because it contains butyric acid or its elements. 1839 47 
Todd Cycl. A not. 111 . 359/1 Butter may be regarded as 
composed of. .stearine, elain, and butyrine. 1873 Fownf.s 
Chem. 547. Several of the paraffins are produced by the dty 
. .distillation of butyrates. 1853 Pha rmaceut. Jrnl. XIII. 
72 The Chloride of Butyryle is .. liquid. 1869-71 Watts 
Diet. Chem. (1879) VI. 38o.Butyryl ..is an aromatic oil, 
slightly soluble or insoluble in water. 

Butyraceous (biwtirr »•/:*), a. [f. L. butyr- 
utn butter + -aceoos : cf. F. butyraet .] 

1 . Of the nature of butter; buttery. 

1668 Phil. Trans. III. 887 Milk .. whence, and from the 
three parts whereof, viz. Butyraceous, Serous, and Caseous 
..he would deduce the different nature of the. Humors and 
Spirits composing the blood. 1778 Anat. Dialogues 6 An 
oleaginous or butyraceous matter. 1844 T. Graham Dorn. 
Med. 174 Whey is the watery saccharine part of milk, freed in 
a great measure from the butyraceous and caseous matters, 

fig. 1870 Loweli. Study l Find. 249 If repugnance, for 
having fine phrases take the place of butyraceous principle. 

2 , Producing or containing butter. 

1863 R. Burton Abeokuta I. 324 The varieties of buty¬ 
raceous nuts arc almost wholly unknown, 1876 — Gorilla 
L. 1 . 220 The Nje or Njeve, a towering butyraceous tree. 


Butyric (hi;/tirik). a. Chem. [f. as prec. + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to butter, esp. in reference 
to its chemical constitution and formation. Hence: 

1 . Butyric acid, the monatomic, monobasic, 
fatty acid of the Butyl series, C 4 H* 0 2 , of which 
there arc two modifications, normal butyric and 
isobutyric acid ; the former occurring in butter, 
cod-liver oil. and other substances, is a colourless 
viscous liquid, with a smell suggestive of both 
vinegar and rancid butter. Its salts are butyrates. 

1826 lsee Butyr-]. 1839-47 Touu Cyct. Anat. Ilf. 359/1 
Chevreul. .has named them the butyric, caproic.and capric 
acids. 1845 G. 1 ).\V Simon's Anim. Client. I. 78 By .. fer- 
mentation butyric acid may be obtained from sugar., the 
fermentation, at first viscous, subsequently lactic, gradually 
becomes butyric. *871 Tyndall Drag nr. Sc. <ed. 6) II. xit. 
275 Air .. is according to Pasteur, absolutely deadly to the 
vibrios which provoke the butyric acid fermentation. 

2 . Butyric series : the series of compound bodies 
related to Butyric acid, or containing the radical 
Butyryi., C 4 II 7 O; as Butyric aldehyde, C 4 II, O; 
Butyric ether or Ethyl butyrate, C 2 II- • C’ 4 H ; 0 2 . 
a colourless oily liquid, having a pleasant fruity 
odour ; Butyric anhydride or oxide [C t J 1 : 0 ) 2 0 . 

1854 Scoffers* in Orrs Circ. Sc. Chem. 109 Butyric 
ether and butyric methyl ether. 1863 Watts Diet. Chem. 
18791 1 .695 To the presence of small quantities of butyric 
ether, the. peculiar flavour of pine-apples, melons, and some 
other fruits is dtte. Ibid. Butyric anhydride is a colour¬ 
less, very mobile, aud highly refracting liquid. 

Hence Buty ideally adv. 

1876 tr. Schutzenbevgers Ferment. 209 A great number of 
compounds are susceptible of fermenting bu lyrically. 

Butyro- (bi/rtim), comb, form of L. butyrum. 
used in technical, chiefly chemical words, as butyro- 
acctic. combining butyric and acetic. Cf. Butyr-. 

1 1865 Lire. Sc. I. 336/2 The chemist calk these butyric, 
bntyro-acetic, and formic acids. 

ButyrOUS (.bi/? tiros), a. [f. L. butyr-um + 
-Of*, corresp. to F. bntyreux.] Of the quality or 
nature of butter ; butyraceous, buttery. 

1669 Boyle Contn. new Exp. 11.11682)117 Vo separate the 
Butyrous from the Caseous part. 1689 G. Hakvi.y Curing 
Pi. c. by Expect, vi. 39. 1774 A. Hunter Georgic. F.ss. (iSojv 
Ill. 257 The cream was of a thick butyrous consistence. 
Hence Butyrousness, buttery quality. 

1662 H. Stubbe Ind Fee tar ill. 42 You may easily per¬ 
ceive in a rich nut. .an extraordinary butyrousness. 

t Bu’vable, a. Obs. rare - [a. Y.buvable, f. 

bur- stem of boire to drink.] Drinkable. 

1480 Can ion Ovid's Met. xv. iv, Hypanis, whyche sum- 
tyme was sweet & buyable, & now is salt and bitter. 
Buve n, var. of BuVK prep. Obs. 

|[ Buve'tte. [a. F. burette tavern, road-side 
inn.] A tavern, small inn. 

1753 in Chambers Cycl. Su//. 1666 Corn/:. Mag. Oct, 503 

They passed little roadside inns and Luvettcs. 

Buwe n, obs. form of Bow v. 

Buxarn, obs. form of Buxom. 

Buxees, obs. form of Baksheesh. 

1686 MS. L et. yob C ha mock to Council of Da la so re 3 J u nc, 
If the peons come in five days give them 4 annas buxees. 

Buxeous (b»*ks/<>s\ a. [f. L. bttxe-its, f. buxus 
box-tree +-OUS.] Of or pertaining to box or the 
box-tree. 

1731 in Bailey vol. 11 . 1847 in Craig ; and in mod. Diets, 
t Bu'xerry. Obs. exc. /list. Also bucksaree. 
-ry, buxarry. [Of uncertain etymology : Col, 
Yule Appendix) suggests that it may ]>e Hind. 
baksiiri * native of Buxar \] A matchlock-man. 

1757 Clive in Grant /list. India I. ix. 52/2 Ixavjng only 
a few Europeans with 200 new-raised Bucksarees to guard 
our camp. 1778 IC. Long Jamaica 1 1V. > Having sent 
Ensign McKion with.. 130 buxerries. 1850 Broome Rise 
4- Progr. Bengal Army iV. I Buxarries were nothing more 
than Burkandaz, armed and equipped in the usual native 
manner, c 1880 Grant Hist. India I. viii. 45/1, 1,500 Buck- 
saries, or native matchlock men. 

Buxey, var. of Bukshi. 

Buxhome, -humnesse, obs. ft*. Buxom, -ness. 
Buxia, Buxie, var. ff. Buxine, Baksiieesii. 
Buxiferous. a. rare-°. [f, L. buxifer box- 
bcaring+ -ous.] Bearing or producing hox-trecs. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. tjzi 1800 in Bailey, 
Buxine (buks^inb Also buxin a, buxia. 
[mod. f. L. bux-us box + -1NE L] A vegetable 
alkaloid obtained from the hox-trec, said to be 
identical with bebeerine (see Bkbeerc). 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 73 '1 Buxina.. has generally the ap¬ 
pearance of a translocia deep brown-coloured mass. 1863 
Watts Diet. Chem. 11879) •• <>99 Buxine has a biller taste 
and excites sneezing. 1875 H. Woon Therap. (1879) 56 
Bebeeria, or. .buxia, is whitish, amorphous, inodorous', 
[Buxion, misreading of burion, Burgeon. 
t 1400 Test. lame. 11 H560) 290 l/i A sere tree, without 
buxioning or fruite. Ibid. 111.299 b/i Though., the braunches 
IbeDeere, and no huxiotis shew. / bid. Thy braunches must 
kuxionen. 1736 Bailey, Buxionen, to Bud. Chauc.\ 

Buxom (bvksrwi),^. Forms: ibuhsum, ibuc- 
sum, 2-3 buhsum(iu, 3 boesum, -ora, 3-S bux- 
um, 4 bojsam, boghsom, bousum. -om, (?) bu- 
sum, boxsom(e, bouxsome, bowxom, buxsom, 
4-5 bowsom, boxsum, buxsum, 4-6 bouxom'e, 
boxom'e, -11m, 4-7 bughsom, bowsum, bux- 


ome, 5 bouxum, buxhum, 5-6 buxurae, bux- 
some, -home, (?) buscom, 6 bowsome, buxam, 
buckesom(e, 6-S bucksome, 7-S bucksom, (9 
bucksome), 4- buxom, [early M E. buhsum , ibuc- 
sttm (perh.OE. * buhsum, *gebuhsum>, f. stem 
of Inigtin {gshitman) Bow* z\ l + -some; cf. MDu. 
boochsaem, Du. btiigzaam, Ger. biegsam flexible, 
pliant. Branch II seems to have arisen from sense 
1 c ; the development of sense 3 being precisely 
the same as in Blithe, that of 4 as in Yx.joli from 
‘ blithe ' to * comely \] 

I. Easily bowed or hent. 1 . Morally. 

t a. Ohedient; pliant; compliant, tractable {/o). 
Obs. (exc. as a rare archaism.) 

r 1175 Lamb. Horn. 57 Beo buhsum toward gode. Ibid. 
75 Bcon him ibuesum ouer alle H n S- c 1200 Ormin 6176 pin 
laferrd birrp buhsumm beon. C1250 Gen. <J- Ex. 980 An 
angel, .bad hire, .to hireleuedi huxum ben. 1340 Ha.mpole 
Pr. Consc. 8148 Alle men..bat meke of hert er here, and 
bowsoin. c 1380 Wvci.if Set. II’ks. 111 . 49 Ovire Ladi Marye 
.. was .. buxumer to his bidding J>an ony hond-mayde. 
r 1440 Gcnerydes 2505, Tliatmc came ther in. .The buscorn- 
mest folk, c 1450 Losei.ich Grail lii. roo6, I schaL.maken 
hem buxom to ^owre hond. 1496 Dives 4 * Paup. (W. de 
W.i iv. i. 160 1 We l>en .. to them buxom and meke, 1523 
Fitzherb. Sh*~;k U539' 15, I shall l>e buxome and obediem 
to justyces. 1581 J. Bell IIaddon's Answ. Osor. 287 b, 
The Consuls should, .swcarc faythfully to become Ijonnaire 
and buxome to the Pope, 1591 Spenser M. Ilnbbcrd 626 
So wilde a beast.. buxoine to his bands, is ioy to see c 1684 
MS. Let. Corporation of Kirk by to Judge Jeffreys , Your 
Lordship was pleased to give us .. your oath to become a 
buxome and beneficial member of this corporation. 11843 
Borrow Bible in Spain xliii, To be buxom and obediem to 
1 lie customs and laws of the republic. 1867 Tiiirluall 
Lett. Friend 1881) 88 In the hope that you will be buxom 
and good, I conclude now my New Year's Lecture.] 

tb. Submissive, humble, meek. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8356 pat lancdi til hir lauerd lute Wit 
buxum rcuerencc and elute. Ibid, 29009 Oure praieraweuer 
for to be bowsom. 1340 Ay cub. 59 Hi. .ziggep. .}>et hi byek 
zuo kucade and zuo zenful .. vor Dl me ham hcre]> and 
hyealde uor wel bojsam, c 1440 Prornp. Parr. 57 Buxum, 
or lowly or make, hum ills, fins, man suet us. c 1440 York 
Myst. xxiv. 141 His sis teres praye with bowsom beede. 
a 1455 Holland Houlate xxxtv. 12 Bowsum obeysance. 

+ C. Gracious, indulgent, favourable ; obliging, 
amiable, courteous, affable, kindly. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vi. 56 Bouwc]> fork hi a brok beo- 
boxum-of-speche. 139^ Ibid. C. iv. 421 God hym self hote]» 
l'o be boxome at my bidding. 1460 Towneley Myst. An- 
nunc. T9 (Angel to Joseph ) Meek and buxom looke thou 
be. And with her dwelle. 1536 Bellkxden Cron. Scot. 
1821) I. 18 l'o mak the reders more bowsum and attent. 
Ibid. 108 Ilk story be thi self is separat, To mak thaim 
bowsome to thine audience. 

+d. with inf. : Easily moved, prone, ready. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 25208 ]>an suld we be. .bowsom his bid- 
inges to full fill. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Consc. 50 The creatours 
]>at er dom. .er bughsom To lof hym. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. vi. 197 Many a beggere for benes bnxome was to swynke. 
c 1440 Gesta Font. (1879) 22 J>e flesh is euer lewid, and 
buxom to do Evil. 

t 2 . Physically: Flexible, pliant. Yielding to 
pressure, unresisting ( poet .). Obs. 

1596 Spenser /•*. Q. 1. xi, 37 Then gan he .. scourge the 
buxome aire so sore That to his force to yielden it was faine. 
1599 A. M, Gabelhouer s Bk. Physicke 278/2 The Pockes.. 
are verye buxume. 1615 Crookf. Body of Man tin Their 
substance is., flexible or buxome that they should not 
breake but giue way to violence. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 842 
Wing silently the buxom Air. a 1700 Dryden Palamon 
4- Arc. n. 519 Her turtles fann’d the buxom air above. 

II. Blithe, jolly, w'ell-favoured. 

3 . Blithe, gladsome, bright, lively, gay. arch. 
(Die explanation in Bailey and Johnson, ‘amorous, wan¬ 
ton is apparently only contextual.) 

1590 Greene Kn>er too late A iv, Grey and buxome were 
his eyne. 1598 Flokio, Vago. .blithe, .buckesome, full of 
glee. 1509 Siiaks. Hen. V, 111. vi. 28 A Souldier firme and 
sound of heart, and of buxome valour. 16*0 Shelton Quix. 
IV. xxx. 220 He went on his Journey, .most glad and buck- 
some. 1658 LENNARn tr. Charron's \Visd. Pref., Philosophy, 
such as this Book teacheth, is altogether pleasant, free, 
bucksome, and if I may so say, wanton too. 1675 Cotton 
Poet. Wits. (17651 267 A fine Miss..as free, Buxom, and 
amorous as He. 1678 Marvell Def. J. Ho?ve Wks. 1875 
IV. 106, I could not but remark here of The Discourse., 
how jovial It is and bucksom. 1827 Heber Enrcfe 312 
Freedom’s buxom blast. 1848 Lytton Harold 1. i, That 
buxom month. 

4 . Full of health, vigour, aud good temper; 
well-favoured, plump aud comely, ‘jolly’, com¬ 
fortable-looking (in person). (Chiefly of women.) 

1589 Greene Menap/t. (Arb.) 43 A bonny prety one. As 
bright, buxsome and as sheene As was shee. 1608 M iddle- 
ton Earn. Love in. vii,Those ribs shall not enfold thy buxom 
limbs. 1611 Cotgr. s,v. Matineux, An earlie man is bnx¬ 
ome. t68i IIickeringii.l Find. Kaked Truth it. 22 Those 
lazy and bucksome Ahby-Lnbbcrs. 1683 tr. Erasmus' 
Mori.r line. 16 My followers are smooth, plump, and buck¬ 
som. 174a Gray Ode Eton Coll., Theirs buxom health of 
rosy hue. 1779 Johnson Gray Wks. 1787 IV. 303 His epithet 
buxom health is not elegant; he seems not to understand 
the word. 1823 Scott Peveril xxi, She was a buxom 
dame about thirty. 1828 — E. M. Perth iii, A buxom priest, 
1843 Carlvlf. Past 4- Pr. tit. viii. (1872) 153 Fresh buxom 
countenances, 1873 S. Sea Bubbles i. 4 A slight gathering 
in of her dress, .to exhibit her buxom figure to full perfection. 

5 . Comb., as buxom-loohing. 

1840 Barham Ingot. Leg. (1858) 77 He. .followed a buxom- 
looking handmaiden into the breakfast parlour. 
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t Bu'xom, v. Obs. rare— 1 , [f. prec. adj.] With 
to \ To yield to, obey. 

c 1305 Edmund Con/. 467 in E. E. P. (1862) 83 Pc bischop 
. .him bet attc lastc pat hcscbolde not bileue godes willc to 
do To buxom to holi cburche. 1 Query, road To be buxom.J 

t Buxomly (bzrkstfmli), adv . Obs . [f. prec* 
adj. (which see for Forms) +-LY-.] Obediently, 
humbly, meekly; courteously, willingly. 

a 1240 Lofsotig\w Cott. Horn. 215 Ich buhsumliche bi-seche 
pe louerd. . 3 et pu beo mi red nu. a 1300 Cursor M. 21351 
Wc agh to huxumli it her. c 1320 Scuyn Sagos 3459 lie 
bowed him ful bowsumly. 1340 Ayenh. 70 lie ssel herye 
god and him bo*samliche ponky, bet him hep ylokcd. 1393 
Lant.l. P. PL C. xviii. 283 Eueriche busshope, by pe lawe 
sholde buxumliche wende .. J>orgh hits prouynce. c J400 
Maun dev. viii. 82 He commanded, .to all his subgettes.. 
buxomly to resceyve me. 1513 Douglas sEneis viii. vi. 124 
Amang small geyr now entris bowsumly. *540 IIyrok 
Vivos' Instr. Chr. Worn. (1502) X. iv, That they do their 
duty diligently, meekly, and buxomly. 1678 A. Littleton 
Lat. Diet. s. v., Buxomly, c tern enter, obedient er. 

Buxomness ,bp*kstfmnus). [f.BcxoMtz. (which 
sec for Forms); see -NF.ss.] 

+ 1 . Obedience, submissiveness; lowliness, hu¬ 
mility. Obs. 

c 117S Lamb. /font. 73 Bi-spreng me lauerd mid bubsum- 
nessc. ^1230 itali Meid. 41 pu schalt. .teamen.. Simplctc 
of semblannt and buhsumnesse and stilffe. 1297 R. Glouc. 
318 He bygan ys herte in boesumnesse amende, ax 300 
Cursor At. 25135 We sail .. knaw with bowsumnes pat 
no gude dede of oure self es. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Couse. 
7848 JJare es lowtyng and reverence, And boghsomnes and 
obedience [in heaven|. 1362 Lange, P. PL A. 1. in Hcbrnk 
Boxumnes porw bost of him-seluen. a 1420 Occi.eve De 
Peg. Princ. 3575 God toke upone hym humble buxomnesse. 
1613 R. C. Table Alph. (cd. 3' Buxomnesse, plyablcncssc, 
or humble stooping, in signe of obedience. 1678 A. Little¬ 
ton Lat. Diet. s. v., Buxomness or meekness, obsequium. 
1721 in Bailey. 

t 2 . Graciousness, kindly disposition ; courtesy, 
complaisance. Obs. 

14.. Gold. Litany in Maskcll At on. Pit. II. 245 By thy 
infinite hnxomnes: hane mercy on vs. 1483 Cat ft. A ngl. 
50 A Buxumnes, clemencia. 1502 Arnolds Citron. 162 
Moost blessed fader Primate .. whom Almighty God by 
hys ineffable buxumnes .. hath creat and crecte. 1577 
Stanyhlrst Descr. I eel. in II of inshed VI. 22 You should 
never marke him or his bedfellow (such was their buxom¬ 
nesse). .once make a sowrc face at anie ghest. 

3 . Blitheness, gaiety, arch. 

1598 Florio, Gaiezza. .blithnes, iolitie, bnekesomnes. 1620 
Shelton Quix. IV. xix. 159 The Beauty, Spirit and Buck- 
somenessofthe wench mislik’d him not. 1814 Cakv Dante 
(1871) 317 In him arc summed, Whatc’cr of buxomness and 
free delight May be in spirit. 

4 . modern. Comely plumpness. 

1875BESANT& R. Harp Cr. II. viii. 196 She is fat, she 

is fair., she has still many summers of buxomness before her. 

Buy (bai),7>. Forms : 1 byesan, -can, (biesan), 

2- 5 buggen, biggen, bugge, biggo, 4 by*e, 4-5 
bygge(n, begge(n), 5 byehe. Also 3 bi3en, 3-7 
buye, 3-5 bien, 3-6 bie, 4-5 byen, 4-6 bye, by, 
(4 byi, biy, bii, bij, bi, by*e, bi3e, byye, 4-5 be, 
5 byin. -yn), 5 beye(n, bey, 6-7 buic, 7- buy; 
3 rd sing. 1 by3(e)p, 2 bihtS, 3 bu(e)t$, 4 (AyenlO 
bayp, buyep, 5 bieth. 

Imper. 1 byxe, 3 bu(e), 4 bye, by, pi. 1 byesatt. 

Pa. t. 1-3 bohte, (2-3 bouehte), 3-4 bouhte, 

3- 5 bo3te, bou3te, (3 bochte), 4 bo3t, (bohut), 

4- 5 boujt, boght, boughte, (5 bout), 5- bought, 
•Sir. bocht, (6 bowth\ 

Pa. pple. 1 (se)boht, 2 iboht, 3 boht, 3-4 
bohut, (i-, y-)bou3t, 3-4, 7 boght, 3-5 bo3t, 
4 yboht, bowght, (bout), 4-5 boghte, bo3te, 
(y-)bou3te, (5 ybou3bt), 5-6 boughte, (6 
bouht, bowte, beyght\ 5- bought, Sc. bocht. 

[OE. byeg(e)an, bohte , gebohi, corresp. to OS. 
bttggjan, Hohta , giboht , Goth, bug]an, ban lit a, 
bauhts ; of unknown origin, not found outside 
Tent., and not to be connected, so far as can be 
seen, with the stem bug- Bow. The inflexion was 
imper. byge, byepatl ; ind. pres, byege, byz/st, bygep, 
pi. bye gab ; subj. pres, byege, byegen ; whence ME. 
s. w, buys, bttggep ; bugge, buyest, bttyep, buggep ; 
bugge , -en ; levelled before 1500 to buy- all through, 
whence the modem spelling. The forms in begge , 
bey- were Kentish; bigge, bie, by, midland and 
north.; in the latter the levelling to bie, by, took 
place as early as 1300. Cf. the comp. Aby, Abye. 

In the pa. t. of thisvb., the terminations were added with¬ 
out connecting vowel: WGcr. bok-ta has the regular 
OTeut. o for n before an a~ vowel, as in rvor/ita, from 
wurkjan, OE. wyrean to Work.] 

1 . irans. To get possession of by giving an 
equivalent, usually in money; to obtain by pay¬ 
ing a price; to purchase. (Correlative to sell.') 
Const . of, from, + at (the seller), jfrr, with (the 
price). 

fiooo Ags. Cos/. Matt, xxvii. 7 pa ^ebohten big ainne 
secyr, mid pam feo. Ibid. John iv. 8 His leorning-cnihtas 
ferdon ha to hfere ceastre woldon him mete biegan. 1154 
O. E. Chron . (Laud MS.) an. 1137 pe Judeus of Noruuic 
bohten an Christen cild. a 1240 ureisun in Cott. Horn. 185 
Nisbe fol chapmon pe bubdeorc a wac ping. 1297 R. Glouc. 
390 Bu a peyre [hose] of a marc, a 1300 Cursor At. 4764 
pai moght noght find to bi pam bred. 1340 Aycnb . 36 To 
VOL. I. 


begge.. corn .. lesse be pe haluedele, panne hit his worp. 
r 1380 WvcLir Serm. lviii, Sel. Wks. I. 177 Men shuldcn not 
hie Pis office. 1393 I.angl. P. PL C. tx. 304 lch hane no 
peny. .polettcs for to big^e. c 1400 Maunoev. it. 12 A kyng 
of Fraunce boughte theise Rclikcs.. of the Jewcs. 0400 
A/ot. Loll. 9 Wan 1 by mcit for money, I selle pe money 
pat pe toper man bieth. c 1420 Palleui 1.1065 'I'o bey thi been 
[i. c. bees] beholde hem riche and fulle. c 1430 Freemasonry 
358 Pay wele every mon algate, That thou hast ybow3ht 
any vytayles ate. c 1440 Agnes Paston in Lett. xxv. 1 . 39 
(Jif ye woldc byin her a goune. c 1449 Prcock Pe/r. 493 
It was not leeful that men etc ficisch which was offrid to 
idols neither bigge thi Ik ileisch. 1476 Piumf>ton Con'. 37 
Under a hundred shillings I can by non. 1502 3 in Comm. - 
Place Bk. 15 th Cent. (1886) 173 Item Iwwte of Roger Cawt- 
haw.. v cumbe berly. 1545 Brinki.ow Lament. (1874I 99 No 
man will bye their ware any more. 1580 BARETylA'. B 1000 
Be the price neuer so great it is well bought that a man 
must needcs hauc. 1597 Shaks. 2 lien. IV, 1. ii. 56, 1 bought 
him in Paules, and hee’l buy mee a horse in Smithfield. 17:4 
L.\nv M. W. Montague Lett. xc. 146 To..buy some little 
Cornish borough. 1790 Burke Er. Rev. Wks. V. 346 With 
yon a man can neither earn nor buy his dinner, without a 
speculation. 1855 Tennyson Brook 222 Wc bought the 
farm we tenanted before. 

b. absot. (Oflcn coupled with sell.) 

c rooo Ap. Gosf>. Matt. xxv. 10 pa big ferdun and woldon 
byegean, pa com se bryd-guma c 1200 7 / in. Coll. Horn. 
2i3pat is lire al re wune, fie biggeS and silled. 1340 Hampole 
J'r. Couse. 4399 Nan sal bye with pam ne selle. c 1386 
Chaucer Sc/tif>m. T. 304 This marchauiul. .bieth, and ere- 
aunceth. 1483 Cath. Angl. 30/1 To by and selle, attecto¬ 
il art. C1538 Starkey England 11. i. 175 He that Byth 
tlerc, may sel derc. 1755 Smollett Quix. (1803* 1 . 233 He 
that buys and denies, his own purse belies. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Shaks, Char. xiv. 360 Pestering her swain to buy 
for her. 

c. iitir. To buy into (earlier also in, prep.): 
to buy a commission in (a regiment); to purchase 
stock in (the public funds', shares in a trading 
company). 

1681 Treat. Rast-lndia Trade 11, 1 . .had rather buy in this 
Stock, .at 300/, for 100 /. then come into any New Stock at 
even Money. 1840 BLuk:o. Mag. LXVI. 67X The man 
who buys into a public stock. 

d. traits. Of things : To be an equivalent price 
for; to be the means of purchasing. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. t. 183 Can the world buic such 
a jewell V 1622 Mai.ynes A nc. Laiv.-Merch. 87 A London 
mingled colour cloth, would haue bought at Lisbornc two 
chests of Sugar. 1691 I.ocke IVks. (17271 II. 67 lfoneOunce 
of Silver will buy, i. e. is of equal Value to one Bushel of 
Wheat. Mod. Health is a treasure that gold cannot buy 
It was his wife's money that bought the farm. 

2 . Jig. To obtain, gain, procure, in exchange for 
something else, or by making some sacrifice. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 137 Dennc bid pcs moiincs wile ibeht 
mid pcrc elmisse. a 1225 Auer. P . 190 Worldliche men 
bugged deorre helle, pen }e dod hcuenc. r 1250 A/oral 
Ode 65 in Cott. Horn. 163 Lch mon mid pet lie hauet niei 
bnggen houene riche. « 1307 Prov. l/endyng xxix, Dele 
is bopt pe hony pat is licked of pome, quop Hendyng 
1430 I.vdc. Chron. Troy 1. vi. No honor may be wonne, Rut 
that 1 muste with my deth it beye. 1513 Douglas /finds 
x. viii. 157 Desyrand be mycht by for mekill thing 'I hat 
be had nevyr tuichic Pallas ^ing. 1571 A sc ham Sc ho/cm. 
Arb.) 155 B[ulying witie at the dearest hand, that is, 
by long experience of the hurt and shame that cummeth of 
mischeif. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 102 Short intermission 
bought with double smart. 1813 Scott Pokeby 1. x. Forced 
the embarrassed host to buy By query close, direct reply. 
1866 Kingsley Hereto, xviii. <1877; 222 A war which could 
buy them neither spoil nor land. 
f 3 . To pay the penalty of, suffer the conse¬ 
quences of, ‘ pay for ’; to expiate, atone for ; 
— Aby v. 2 (of which it was probably an aphetic 
form : cf. Bye v.). Often with dear; sometimes 
with hitler, sore ; and in phrase, to buy the bar - 
gain. 

c 1250 Gen. <5* Ex. 3683 Dat gruebing bauen he derrebo3t. 
a 1300 Cursor At. 1115 And [god] will pat he bii pe vttrage. 
1330 R. Brunne Chron. 61 Griffyn.. was proued traitoure 
fals, Si pat bouht he fulle dere. 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xvi. 
304 Now he buyep bit lul bitere. 1400 Vorte Arth. 
(Roxb.) 66 His dedis shall be bought full sore. <-1400 
Maunoev. vii. 76 In tokenethat the Synnes of Adam scholde 
ben boughte in that same place. 1530 Palsgr. 455/1, I bye 
the bargayne, or 1 fele the hurte or displeasure of a thyng. 
a 1553 Udall Royster D. (Arb.) 72 Let them the bargaine 
bie. 1556 J. H Kvwoon Spider 4- F. I vii. 87 Then is that 
bitter beyght. 1587 Turberv. Trag. 7 ’. (1837) 154 Whether 
they Did buie their marriage dcare. 1599 Greene George 
a Gr. 11861) 263, I will make thee by this treason dear. 
c 1615 Chapman Odyss. iv. 664 'Twill not long be..Before 
thou buy this curious skill with tears. 

fb. In pass. Of an offence : To be expiated or 
* visited y upon ,the offender). Obs. rare. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 13849 And qua pis couenand haldes 
noght pat it be dere apon him boght. 

+ 4. To set free by paying a price ; to redeem, 
ransom; csp.fig. in Thiol, to redeem (from sin, 
hell, etc.). Obs. exc. in theological use, and in 
that now rather a conscious metaphor from 1 ; 
redeem being the ordinary word for this sense. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 19 pet Pet car us bohte deore. a 1300 
Hymn to God in Trin. Coll. Horn. 258 He vs bouchte wi 5 
his blod of pe feondes swiche. a 2300 E. E. Psalter cxxix. 
[exxx.] 8 And he sal bie [7». r. bien) Irael of alle his wiced* 
nesses. Ibid, xxvfi]. 11 Bye me, and of me have merci. a 1300 
Cursor At. 152 He com his folk to bij. 1 bid. 6173 Mans bam 
J wit pris be boght. Ibid. 9598 For to bij his prisun vte. 

1 1375 Bafbour Bruce xvn. 336 Mary, That bare the byrth 
that all can by. 1377 I.angl. P. PL B. xi. 202 Pedemptor 
was his name, And we his bretberen, pourgh hym ybou^t. 


c 1400 Maundi v. Prol. 2 To bye and to delyvere us from 
Peyncs of Helle. 1413 Lvnc. Pylgr. Sotvle iv. xiii.1483) 
63 He that hath mysdone hath no thynge wherwith to 
beyen hym sclucn. 1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1325/1 
By hys payne to..bye our soules from payne. 1552 Abp. 
Hamilton Catech. 95 Quhilk hais bocht us with his precious 
blude. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple I si. 1. xxxii, Who bought‘st 
man, whom man though God 1 did sell. 1709 Watts IIymn , 
4 1 1 tVe J give immortal praise \ God the Son. .who bought 
us with his blood. 1836 J. Gilu»;rt( hr. Afottem. vi. (1852) 
172 So far from mercy having been properly purchased for 
us, mercy herself buys us. 

5 . To gain over, engage (a person l>y money or 
otherwise Jo or to do something) ; usually in bad 
sense, to hire. arch. (Cf. buy off, 7 a; buy over, 9. 

1652 Free State comp. Monarchy 1, 11 ] did.. lay out.. the 
poore Talent God intruded me with, to buy them to the 
waies of Peace. 1655 60 Stanley Hist. Philos. *1701 > 83 /i 
One that for a Drachm might be bought into any thing. 
*697 DRvnr.N Virg. Georg, iv. 573 Nor is |hcj with Pray'rs, 
or Bribes, or Flatt'ry bought. 1713 Adoison Cato 11. ii. 57 
Millions of worlds Should never buy me to be like that 
Ciusar. 1878 Mori.ky Diderot 11 . 121 She did her best, .to 
buy the author. 

II. 1 ‘Iirases and combinations. 

* Combined with adverbs. 

0 . Buy in. 

a. traits. To collect a stock of (commodities) 
by purchase; often in expressed or implied op¬ 
position to sell out . Often absot. 

1622 K. M1ssKi.n1 n Free Trade 71 Some..few. .doe ioine 
.toengrosseand lmy in a Commodity, and sell it out againc 
at their owne price. 1628 Sanuekson 7'7<v» Serm. at St. 
Paul's 1. 36 To buy in provision for his house. 1861 limes 
16 Oct., Many farmers buy in ewes in autumn. 

b. To buy back for the owner, esp. at an auction 
when m» sufficient price has been offered. 

1642 Sir K. Hi ring Sp. on Pelig. i(\ Impropriations may 
be bought in. 1770 Wilkes Co* r. 1805* IV. 31 Mrs. Macau- 
ley hought-in herself the house in Berners->trcct. a 1845 
Hoon Snijf. Birthday xvi, Let Robins advertise .. My 
‘Man's Kstate', I'm sure enough l shall not buy it in. 

c. ubsol. from t c. To buy a commission in a 
regiment ; to purchase stock or shares. 

1826 Disraeli / 'iv. Grey 111. viii. 124 Young Premium, the 
son of the celebrated loan-monger, lias bought in. 1840 
Frasers A tag. XL. 606 The.. capitalist reappeared on the 
Bourse; buying in cautiously for the ri«<*. 

7 . Buy Off. 

a. h alts. To induce (a person) by payment, to 
relinquish a claim, a course of action, etc. ; to 
get rid of (a claim, a person's opposition or in¬ 
terference) by paying money to the claimant or 
opponent. Often Jig. 

1629 Earle Microcosm. Ixvii. i.\rb,i 91 One whom no rate 
can buy off from the Iea*t piece of his freedom. 1851 
IIt. Makiisku* Hist. Eng 1. iv. <1878' 89 Buying off the 
Prince's claim for the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
1865 Trench Gust. Adolphus ii. 65 To buy off the presence 
of troops by enormous gifts to their captains. 1868 I ree- 
man Worm. Com/. 11876) II. i.v. 408 Gruffydd was perhaps 
Ixmght off in this way. 

b. To release from military service by payment. 
Mod. He has enlisted, hut his friends will buy him off. 

8. Buy out. 

+ a. trails . To ransom, redeem. Obs. 

1297 R. Gt.ouc. 496 Hor maistres hom out bouhte. c 1440 
Gesta Pom. 11879' 3°6 This yong man wrote to his fadir, 
praying him to bey him out lof prison). 159° Shaks. Com. 
Err. 1. ii. 5 Not being able to boy ont his life. 1633 Bi*. 
Hall Hard Texts 291 By whom wee arc. .bought out from 
the bondage of sin. 

b. To purchase a person’s estate, or share in 
any concern, and so to turn (him) out of it. 

(1297 R. Glouc. 379 So )>nt bii fat bode mestc bro^t out 
monyon. .. me bo3tc [v. r. broute] ys out wy)> wo*]. 1644 J. 
Goodwin Danger Fight, agst. God 26 By buying out some 
Inhabitant, or by purchasing ground. 1840 Barham Ingot. 
Leg. Ser. 1. <1858* 77 A Yeoman of Kent, With his yearly 
rent, Will buy them out all three ! 1885 Spectator 25 July 
967/1 In so far as the landlords are bought out. 

C. To get rid of or remove ;a»y kind of lia¬ 
bility'! by a money payment. 

1595 Siiaks. John m. i. 164 Dreading the curse that money 
may buy out. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. ii. 24 1 hey haue 
bought out their sendees. *828 Lo. Grenville Sink, Fund 
42 A landed proprietor, .buys out. .a rent-charge with which 
it [his estate] is burthened. 1885 Law Reports 14 Queen s 
B. Div. 875 Money paid in order to buy out the execution. 

9 . Buy over. 

traits. To gain over by a payment or bribe. 

1848 B lac Fie. Mag. LX IV. 630 Attempting to boy over 
their chiefs? i860 Freer Henry IV, I. 1. i. 9 [He] had 
bought the soldiers over to a man. 1877 Miss Bradoon 
Weavers <$• W. 328 He .. bought over the lodging-house 
keeper to his interest. 

10. Buy up [cf. heap up, scrape up\. 

To purchase with the aim of amassing in one s 
own hands or taking up out of the market (a 
stock, or the whole of any commodity). 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. Fill, iv, They bie vp all maner of 
fishe thither brought. 154* Udai.l Frasm. Apop/t. 250 b, 
Augustus, .mcruaillyng at thesame thyng in a pye, bought 
hir vp also. 1593 Nashe Christ's 7 .ti 6 ip 107 Them..that 
would buy them vp by the whole sale, and make them away 
againc by retaile. 1622 E. Misselden Free Trade 56 
Another who bought vp all the Iron in Sicilia. 1624 Gee 
Foot out 0/ Snare 48 The most of these Books .. were 
boughl-vp by Papists. 1667 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 260 
Buying up of goods in case there should be war. 1701 W. 
Wotton Hist. Pome 214 Cleander had bought up all the 
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Com. 1867 R. Patterson in Fortn. Rev. July 77 An..ap- 
peal to the State to buy up all the railways in the kingdom. 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. xiii. 630 John, .was buying up 
help on every side. 

* * Phrases. 

11. fa. To buy and sell: to barter, traffic with 
(in bad sense). Obs. or arch . 

16x3 Shaks. lien. VIII, 1. i. 192 The Cardinal! Does buy 
and sell his Honour as he pleases. 

b. To be bought and sold: often Jig., chiefly in 
sense To be betrayed for a bribe, arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 142 How J>at ioseph was boght and said. 
1426 Audelay Poems 4 Sche schal be boj! and sold. 1504 
Shaks. Rich. Ill , v. hi. 305 Dickon thy maister is bought 
and sold. 1791 Burns Such a Pnrcel0/Rogues, iii,We’re 
bought and sold for English gold. 1864 Tennyson Ringlet 
33 She that gave you’s taught and sold. 

12. To buy a pig in Scotl. a cat) in a poke : Fr. 
acheter chat en poche) to purchase something which 
one has not examined ; hence, to enter into an 
engagement in ignorance of the responsibilities 
incurred. 

1562 J. Hevwood Pro.'. Epigr. (1867) 80 Vc loue not to 
bye the pyg in the poke. 1573 Tussrr Hush. (187S! 16. 
x6i x Cotgr. $. v. Sac, To buy a Pig in a poake (say we ; to 
bargaine vnaduisedly or hand ouer head. 1821 Southfy 
Lett. 118561 III. 252. 1882 The Carden 7 Oct. 313/2 Timidly 
buying, a pig-in-a-poke cheap collection. 

13. To buy over a person's head: to buy for a 
higher price, to outbid. 

1682 \\ hklmk Journ. Greece 11. 195 The Bishops are al¬ 
ways buying it over one anothers Heads. 

14. To buy a brush : = Brush r*.l 3 . slang.) 

1699 B. E. Diet . Cant. Cren>, Let's buy a Brush, let us 
scour off. 1725 in AVr o Cant. Diet. 

Buy, bu^e, var. of Bey v. Obs., to bend. 
Buyable (baiab’l), a. That can be bought. 

1483 Path. Aug/. 31 Byabylle, empticins. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. 11 . 1. ii. 1 1 The spiritual fire which is in that man.. 
is not buyable or saleable. 1848 Fa it's Mag. XV. 351 Fla¬ 
grantly venal—buyable, saleable, for any purpose, 
t Buyal. Obs. rare K [f. Bi'V v. + -.\L-; of. 
trial, etc.] Act of buying, purchase. 

1612 Shelton Quix. in. xiii, Not the Buyal of the Hordes, 
but that of his Delights, .had moved Don Fcrdinando. 

Buyer (tarsi . Forms: 3 beger, beggerc, 
3 5 biere, 3 6 bier, 4 byjer, -ar, begger, byg- 
gere, 4-5 bigger, bugger(e, byar, 5 byare, 3 7 
byer. 6 buier, 6 - buyer, [f. lieY v. + -kkL] 

1 One who buys, a purchaser. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll Horn. 213 pe su lie re loue S his king dcre 
. .De beger bet litel par fore, a 1300 Cursor M. 14730 Bath 
best and bier vie he heft, a 1400 F. E. Gilds 359 To don 
trewleche peassys tope sellereand to pe byggerc. 1480 Lax- 
Ton Deser. Hr it 13 The byars and sellars that ben at lon- 
don. 1577 Holinsukd Citron. II. 35/1 He came here as a 
bier, not as a beggar. 1855 Macaulay Ilist . Eng. 11876' Ill. 
i.w 223 A market place swarming with buyers and sellers. 
1872 ^ eats Growth Comm. 99 The towns of Lombardy were 
active buyers of Eastern commodities. 

b. spec. One employed by a mercantile house 
to conduct the purchase of goods. 

1884 Manch. Exam. 18 Sept. 5/3 He was a buyer under 
this firm. 1885 ibid. 20 May 4/7 The prisoner represented 
himself as buyer to Messrs. Huntley and Palmer, 
t 2. = redeemer. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xviii. fxix.J 15 l>avcrd. .mi bier un-to 
blisse. <"1380 WvcLlF Set. Wks. 111 . 12 Jesus Crist, bier 
of mankynde. 

Buying tai-iq), vbl. sb. [f. Buy v. + -iso 1 .] 

1. The action of the verb Buy ; purchase. 
a 1225 A tier. R. 362 Menemei. .nout two pongede schcon 
habben, wiSuten buggungc. c 1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 25 
pei han desceyued hem in byynge of here catel. 1509 10 
Act j Hen. VIIl, xx. § 1 That they coste at the firste byeng 
or achate. 1528 in Punier Set. Ree. Oxford 60 Buyings 
and sellings by retaile. 1713 Guardian No. 76 » 12 We 
neverhave so good a revenue by buying as by lending. 1816 
Jane Austen Emma 11. iii. 150 Going on with their buyings, 
b. attrib. 

c 1440 Promp. Parr. 36 Byynge place, or place of byynge, 
emptorium. 1727 Di: Foe Eng. Tradesm. (1841) I. viit. 58 
His buying-part requires..a good judgment. 1883 Pali 
Mall G. 30 Nov. 5/2 Buying orders were received. 

+ 2 . Theol. Redemption. Obs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxxix[xxx}. 7 At Laverd it es merci, 
Fulh bying at him. c 1325 Metr. Horn. (1862) 22 Your bi- 
ing. ; FuI ner cumcn tilward you es. c 1380 Wvclif Strut. 
xxvii. Sel. Wks, 1 .69 Youre bigginge is nyse. c 1410 N. Love 
Bonaventure's Life Christ Ixii. (Gibbs MS. f. 119) lie suf* 
frede for our redempeioun and byynge. 

Buyl, obs. form of Boil so. 

Buyld(e, obs. form of Build. 

Buyrne, variant of Bekne, Obs., hero, man. 
Buysch, Buyschel, obs. flf. Bush, Bushel. 
t Buy sine. Obs . Also 4 boayne, 5 buys- 

(a'yue, 5-6 bussyne, 6 bussynne, busyn. [a. 
OF. bositie, buisinc trumpet, clarion, ad. L. hue- 
cina .] A trumpet. 

1340 Ayenb. 137 pe ilke orible bosyne him went to pe 
ycare : ‘com to pine dome 1475 Caxton Jason 29 Jason did 
do sowne. .cornes sarasins, buysines and other instruments. 
* 49 ° — Eneydos xlviii. 141 Thcnne beganne the bussynes 
and the trompeiies for to blowe. C1530 Ld. Berners Arth. 
Lyt.Bryt. (1814) 232 Than began homes and bussynnes to 
blowe. c 1532 — Htton 472 The noysc of homes and busyns. 

Buyste, var. of Buist. Obs., a box. 

Buysy, obs. form of Busy, 

Buz, var. of Buzz in various senses. 


Buze (bi/ 7 z). rare~\ [a. F. buse of same 
meaning.] A wooden or leaden pipe to convey air 
into mines. 

1823 in Crabb Techn. Diet. 188* in Worcester. 

Buzz (brz\ sb . 1 Also 7 buzze, 8 Sc. bizz, 7- 
buz. [f. Buzz vj] 

1 . A sibilant hum. such as is made by hees, 
flies, and other winged insects. 

1645 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 343 A Reply to the buzze 
of such a Drones nest. 1787 Wolcott iP. Pindari Sir T. 
Banks <$* Emp. Morocco 20 Prodigious was the buz about 
his ears. 1808 Allen & Pep vs in Phil. Trans. XCVIJI. 
262 That buzz in the ears which is noticed in breathing 
nitrous oxide. 1878 Gilder Poet 4 Master 17 The honey 
bees Swarm by with buzz and boom. 

2 . transf. The confused or mingled sound made 
by a number of people talking or busily occupied ; 
busy talk, ‘hum * ; hence, a condition of busy ac¬ 
tivity. stir, ferment. 

1627 Fkltham Resolves 1. xv. Wks. (1677' 23 The frothy 
buzze of the world. 1629 Foru Lover's Mel IV. ii. (1839) 17 
The buzz of drugs, and minerals and simples. 1647 Cowley 
Mistr. i. (16691 22 The Crowd, and Buz, and Murmurings 
Of this great Hive, the City. 1678 Rvmf.r l'rag. Last Age 
Consul. 13 All the buz in Athens was now about verlue. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 403 » 3, 1 found the whole. .Room 
in a Buz of Politicks. 1760 Mrs. Delssv Autobiog. (18611 

III. 604 The bu/ and bustle of unpacking. 1805 Southey 
Madoe in IV. viii.The clamour and the buz Ceased, 1824 
Carlyle // . Me is ter < 28741 1 . it. xi. 111 A buzz of joyful ap¬ 
probation. 1855 M ,\c At * lav / fist . Eng. IV. 549 A buzz of 
conversation. i 875 J lack more Maid of Sk. Ivii. 388 My 
brain was in a buzz. 

3 . fig. a. A groundless fancy, whim, * fad ’: (cf. 
Bee 1 5.' Obs. b. A busy rumour. 

1605 Shaks. Lear i. iv. 318 On etierie dreame, F.ach bttz, 
each fancie. 1612 Chapman 1 Vidimus T. Wks. 1873 III. 24 
"I* was but a buzz devised by him. 1639 Fuller Holy War 
n. xli. < 1840)106 This suspicion..though at first but abuzz, 
soon got a sting in the king’s head. 1646 Buck Rich. Ill , 
m. 103 Btizes and quaint devises, to amaze the people. 1656 
Finf.tt For. Ambuss. 13 Some new buz gotten into his 
I P.raine. 1825C0BHETT Rnr, Rides 9$ A sort of buz got about. 

4 . Short for buz>saw\ sec 5. 

1823 Mechanic's Mag. No. 7. 108 The Shakers sometimes 
| made use of what he called a buzz to cut iron. He made a 
circular plate of soft sheet-iron, and put it in his lathe, which 
gave it a \ery rapid rotary motion. 

5 . Comb., as buzz-fly, a fly that buzzes, ?a blue- 
1 bottle ; buzz-saw. a circular saw. 

1848 K. Le \itiam Charm/one (1858* 1 . 250 A great greedy 
! buzzfly. 1868 Pall Mall G. 1843/2 The only food for buzz- 
flies. 1886 Sat. Rt^r. ji July 142 The characteristic and 
picturesque Americanism fora circular saw—'a buzz saw*. 

Buzz-A- [purh.onomatopoeic, with the general 
sense of ‘loose down’, ‘ flocky substance ’: cf. 
Frzz, and Huzzy a 2 . In sense 1 the dialectical 
buzz may really he for burs: cf. the s.w. vtizzes, 
vuzzen, pi. of vuzz-furze, in OE. and ME. fvrsi] 

1 . Tlic rough setose or pilose seed-vessel of a 
plant, a bur. ‘ In Suffolk the seeds of certain 
plants which are easily detached and stick to 
clothes are universally called buzzes ; “hur”not 
being in popular use F. Hall. So in ihe cast 
and south of England generally.) In quot. 1612 
it lias been explained as the globular seeding head 
of the dandelion and similar plants. 

16x2 Field IVom. is Weathercock it. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
II. 37 All your virtues Are like the buzzes growing in the 
fields. 1877 Holder ness Gloss. iK. D. So Buzzes, the burrs 
of the teazel. 

2 . A downy land-beetle (Rhizolrogus so/stitia/is 
Latr.) used as bait ; the artificial ‘fly , made in 
imitation of it. 

1760 Comp lent Angler, App. 121 Marino Buzz. 1799 
G. Smith l.aborat. II. 311 Buzz-brown. Dubhing, of 
the light-brown hair of a cur. 1851 11. Newlanu Erne 205 
Black and red buzzes. 1867 F. Francis Angling (1876) 267 
The best Iand-l>ectlcs are the. .Marlow huzz, or fern-webb. 

b. quasi-m/z/. With or like a ‘ buzz. \ 

1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 207 All buzz dressed 
flies. Ibid. 2x6 To dress the fly hackle fashion, or buzz, as 
it is termed. 

Buzz hrz\ sb£ Only at/rib. [? Short f. Busby ; 
or related to prcc.; cf. bush, fuzz , and 1 Sergeant 
Buzfuz ’ in Pickwick.] 

1 . Epithet of a large bushy wig. Also in comb. 
buzz-wig, a person wearing such a wig; ‘a bigwig 1 . 

1798 (see »]. 1816 Scott A ntiq. xvii, The reverend gentle- 
man was equipped in abuzz wig. 1826 Miss Mctforo Vil¬ 
lage Ser. n. (1863) 357 note , The full swelling burly buzz 
wig. 1854 De Ouinckv Sp. Mil, Hun Wks. 111 . 69 Whom 
the old Spanish buzwigs doatedon. 1859 W. Irving in Life 

IV. 283 Old Dr. Rodgers with his buzz wig. 

2 . transf. (See quot.> 

1798 Anti Jacobin 22 Jan. 11852) 47 Parr's buzz prose. Fool- 
note, This is an elegant metonymy .. Buzz is an epithet 
usually applied to a large wig. It is here used for swelling, 
burly, bombastic writing. 

Buzz (bz>z), v . 1 Forms: 6-7 busse, buzze, 
6- buz, 7- buzz, AV. bizz. [From the sound.] 

1 . intr. To make the humming sibilant sound 
characteristic of bees and other insects; to fly 
out, in, etc. with such a sound. 

1398 (see Buzzing vb/.sbJ], 1530 Palscr. 473/1 Harkchow 
this fleshc flye busseth. 1556 J. Hey wood Spider 4 F, Ivii. 
241 As if ten milinns of Hies had ben buzzing. 1604 *i\ 


Wright Passions vi. 334 Winds do buzze about it. 16x3 
Shaks. Hen . I'll/, in. ii. 55 Waspes that buz about bis 
Nose. 1709 Swift Critical Ess. Wks. 1755 1 L t. 142 Flies 
.. buz .. about the candle, till they bum their wings. 1790 
Burns Tam O’Shauler, As bees bizz out \\T angry fyke. 
1820 W. Irving Sketch Book II. 280 A fly cannot buzz .. 
without startling his repose. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle 
xviii,The water was buzzing under our bows. 1879 Jf.fferif.s 
Wild Life in S.C. 202 I fa humble-bee buzzes in at the window. 

2 . Jig. To flutter or bover {about, over) like a 
buzzing insect; to move about busily. 

1650 T. Goodwin tVks. >1862) IV. 200 Terrors of conscience 
would buz about a man. 1696 Vie~a> Crt. St. Germain in 
Select, fr. Hart. Misc. (1793V 556 The priest was always 
buzzing about him. 1710-11 Swift Lett. (1767) II 1 . 81 Boys 
and wenches buzzing about the cake-shops like flies. 1712 
AnotsoN Sped. No. 439*2 Those voluntary Informers that 
are buzzing about the Kars of a great Man. 1748 Richard¬ 
son Clarissa u8ii> I. xvii. 122 While this man .. buzzes 
about you. 

3 . To speak indistinctly, mutter, murmur busily. 

Usually somewhat contemptuous.) arch. 

1555 Fardle Facions 1. vi. 93 They .. siemc rather to 
busse ur churre betwene the ticthe then to speake. 1586 
Kerne Blaz. Centric 22 Bussing like a preacher. 1588 
Shaks. Tit. A. tv. iv. 7 Howctter these disturbers of our 
peace Buz in the peoples eares. e 1645 How ell Lett. 
11650) 11 . The Vote, M y M use .. Did softly buz : ' Then let 
me somthing bring/ etc. 1886 Tinsleys Mag. Sept. 227 
[He] sat by my side and buzzed in my ear. 

b. To make the indistinct murmuring sound or 
‘ hum ’ produced by a large number of people 
talking; to talk busily. (Also said of the place 
in which such talking is going on.'I 

1832 L. Hunt .SVr R. Esher (1850) 98 The court buzzed 
like gnats in the sunshine. 1855 Browning Old Piet, in 
Flor ., vii. The Michaels and Rafaels, you hum and buzz 
Round the >vorks of. 1879 Farrar St. Pauli 1883) 385 The 
Agora buzzed with inquiring chatier. 

C. Said of the sound or words so uttered. 

1848 Lytton Ha roll hi. iii, A murmur buzzed through the 
ball. 1879 Dixon Windsor II. viii. 85 A whisper buzzed 
about the Castle that an ugly deed w-as likely to be done. 

4 . trans. To tell in a low murmur or whisper, to 
communicate privately and busily. (Occas. with 
noun-sentence as obj., introduced by that.) arch. 

1583 Stcbbes Anat. Abus. (1877^ 36 Having buzzed his 
venomous suggestions into their cares. 1609 Sir G. Paulk 
Alp. // hit gift 9 Buzzing these conceipts into the beads of 
diuers young preachers. 1625 Fletcher Noble Gent. 1. i,To 
undermine me And buz love into me. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa 1 . xxxvi. 242 My brother continually buzzing in 
my father’s ears that my cousin would soon arrive. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul (1883) 278 Buzzing their envenomed slan¬ 
ders into the cars of these country people. 

5 . To spread as a rumour, with whispering or 
busy talk. 

1616 Purchas Pilgr., Deser. India ( 1864* 30 Buzzing the 
neerenesse and Greatnesse of the Kings power. 1639 Ful¬ 
ler Holy IVar iv. xx. (1840) 216 A bruit constantly buzzed. 
1723 Steele Couse. Lovers 1. i, I soon heard it buzz’d about, 
vne was the daughter of a famous Sea-Olficer. 1752 Field¬ 
ing Amelia u. iii, Our amour had already been buzzed all 
over the town. 1859 J. Lang Wand. India 403 It was very 
soon * buzzed about ’ who was the artist. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romota I, xvi. (1S80) 1 , 234 Stories, .beginning to be buzzed 
about. 

6. To utter with buzzing; to express by buzzing. 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 548 All..buz the same insipid strain. 

1854 Thackeray Sezocomes 1 . 9 The professional gentlemen 
hummed and buzzed a sincere applause. 1855 Longf. Ilia «». 
xvii. 8 He buzzed and muttered words of anger. 1863 M rs. 
Oliphant Salem Ch. J07 The deacons buzzed approbation. 

f 7 . With person as obj,: To whisper to, sug¬ 
gest to, tell privately; to incite by suggestions. Obs. 

1637 Bastwick Litany 11. 27 They all buzze Nobles and 
Princes in the earej that, etc. 1665 Surz>. Aff. Net her 1 .162 
The nicitics of Pnviledgcs and Liberty ,. shall buzze the 
people.. to M utinies. 1692 Wagstaffe / Carol, xii. 83 
They..buzze the people, that it was done with the Kings 
Privity. 

8. Other trans. uses, rare. 

a. To assail, din, or molest by buzzing. 

1679 Drydkn Tr.tfCr. 1. i, Having his Ears buzz’d with 
his noisy Fame. 1683 Barnard Heylin 30 Thai swarin like 
Gnats and FI yes to buz the Head. 1884 A. A. Putnam 10 
Vrs. Police Judge xiii. 155 I le has. .been badgered, buzzed, 
and besieged. 

b. To move with buzzing ; to cause to buzz. 

1820 Keats Lamia it. 13 Love.. Hover’d and buzz’d his 

wings. 1865 G. Meredith Farina 74 The stranger buz2ed 
his moustache in a pause of cool pity. 

Buzz (bpz), vf Also buzza, buz. 

trans. To finish to the last drop in the bottle. 

1783 Grose Diet. Vulgar Tong. s. v. Buzza, To Buzza 
one, is to challenge him to pour out all the wine in the bottle 
into his glass, undertaking to drink it, should it prove more 
than the glass would hold. 18x7 Peacock Melineourt 
II. 28 Buz the bottle. .The Baronet has a most mathemati¬ 
cal eye .. buzzed to a drop. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
xxxiv, Get some more port.. w hilst I buzz this bottle. 1848 
Blacfav. Mag. LX III. 366 Buzza that jug..and touch the 
belt for another. 

Buzz, vA Thieves' cant. Cf. Buzzer 2 , Buzz¬ 
ing vbl, sb. 2 . 

18x2 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Bus, to buz a person is to 
pick his pocket. 

t Buzz, ini. Obs. Also buz, buzze. 
a Said in the Variorum Shakspcre (r 803) to have 
been a common exclamation (of impatience or 
contempt) when any one was telling a well-known 
story ; Schmidt and others say 'a sound to com- 
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mand silence b. Attributed to conjurors — * hey, 
presto ’, etc. 

1603 Siiaks. i/am. n. ii. 412 Pol. The Actors are come 
hither my Lord. Ham. Buzze, buzze. 1608 Middleton Mad 
World v. i. 93 She was married yesterday. Sir B. Buz ! 
1610 B. Jonson Alch. t. ii, Cry hum.Thrise ; and then buz, as 
often. h1654 Selden Ta/de-T., Witches (Arb.) 117 If one 
should proftss that by turning hi* Hat thrice, and crying 
Buz; he could take away a man’s life. 1830 Scott Demonol 
226 Wave his hat and cry Buzz 1 

Buzza, var. of Buz/, v .2 
Buzzar, obs. form of Bazaar. 

Buzzard, sbA (tarzoid). Forms: 3 busard, 4-6 
bosarde, 5 bosard, buserde, (busherde), bus- 
serd, 5-7 bussard, 6 busarde, bussarde, (bous- 
ardo, basert), buzarde, buzzarde, 6-7 buzard, 
7 busard, 7- buzzard, {Sc. 6 bissart, 8 biz- 
zard, 9 buzzar t, dial, buzzer t\ [a. OF. bit sari 
= Pr. Intzart ; cf. the synonymous Pr. buzac, 
It. bozzago, -agro, abuzzago, K. bine (16th c. in 
Littre). The mutual relation of these words is 
unknown ; they are commonly assumed to be de¬ 
rived from L. buleon-cm of same meaning, but the 
process of formation is not evident.] 

1 . Name for the genus Jyulco of birds of the 
falcon family, esp. B. vulgaris. Applied also, 
with defining words, to other birds belonging to 
the Falconidve : as Bald Buzzard, the Osprey, 
Pandion hat taolus ; Honey Buzzard, Pc mis api- 
vorus ; Moor Buzzard, Circus ivrugiuosus. 

The buzzard was an inferior kind of hawk, useless for 
falconry; hence app. sense 2. Cf. Fr. fatso buzzard, also ‘ sot, 
ignorant, stupide', Boiste; ‘imbecille’ Littre. (The chrono¬ 
logy appears to make it impossible to connect this sense 
with the next word.) 

<■1300 A". Alts. 3049 Nultou never ..No fan con mak of 
busard, No hardy knyght mak of coward, c 1400 Bant. 
Rose 4033 Man may for no dauntyng Make a sperhauke of 
a bosarde. i486 Bit. Si. A limits Bij, An hauke that is broght 
vp vnder a Bussard or a Puttocke. 1533 Act 25 /leu. VIl1, 
xi. § 6 Crowes, choughes, rations, and bosardes. 1594 Siiaks. 
Rich. II /, 1. i. 134 That the Eagles should be mew a,Whiles 
Kites and Buzards play at liberty. 1616 Sukfl. & Makkii. 
Conntr . Farm 715 't he short winged hawkes are, etc.. .some 
intrudethe Bauld Buzzard, a 1734 Norik E.vant. cit.viii, *70. 
638 An Historian and a Libeller are as different as Hawk 
and Buzzard. 1789 C. White Selborne n. xli.t 1853) 267 Kites 
and buzzards sail round in circles, 1839 Si ON 1: house Ax~ 
/mime 66 The moor buzzard still frequents the waste which 
surrounds Lindholme. 

+ b. Between hawk and buzzard : see <juot.). 

1636 Abp. Williams Holy Table (1637) 226 fTol awake 
him ihus between Hawk and Buzzard. 1662 Jan tux Ling. 
§ 146 (N.) Between hawk and buzzard, means between a 
good thing and a bad of the same kind : the hawk being 
the true sporting bird, the buzzard a heavy lazy fowl of the 
same species. 

f 2 . Jig. A worthless, stupid, or ignorant person. 
Often with the adj. blind. Obs. exc. dial. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. x. 266, 1 rede echea blynde bosarde 
do bote to hym-selue. 1401 Pol. Poems (1859) 1L 98 Thou 
blundyrst As a blynde buserde. 1549 Latimer Serin, be/. 
Edw. VI (Arb.) 36 Wo worth such counsellers, bishops, nay 
rather bussardcs. 1571 Ascham Scholcm, (Arb.) in Those 
blind bussardes, who., would neyther learne themselues, 
nor could teach others. 1652 Gatakkk Antinom. 31 A 
company of. .blind blundering Jbussards. '*1774 Golosm. 
Sat. Hist. (1862) 11. lc. v. 49 It is common to a proverb, to 
call one who cannot be taught, or continues obstinately 
ignorant, a buzzard. 1807 W. Irving Sal mag. (1824) 101 
That unlucky passage of Shakspeare which, .has . puzzled 
. .many a somniferous buzzard. 1822 Scott Nigel ii. 

3 . a It rib. or as adj. a. Of a buzzard ; resem¬ 
bling a buzzard's . . . 

1878 Tennyson (?. Mary 1. iv. 29 His buzzard beak and 
deepdneavem’d eyes Half fright me. 
b. Senseless, stupid, ‘ blind \ 

1592 Constable Poems v. (1859' 34 Lowe on the ground 
with buzzard Cupids wings. 1649 Milton Eikon. 1. Wks. 
(1847) 280/x A buzzard idol. 1844CARLVLE Misc. (1857) IV. 
314 Ignorance and buzzard stupidity. 

4 . Comb., as buzzard-blind, -like, adjs. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Atisw. Osor. 179 Compare with 
this blynd Philosophy of Cicero, the Divimtie of Osoriusin 
all ropectes as bussardlyke. 1590 C. S. Right Rdig. g Is 
anie man so buzzardlike, or so blockishly blind? 16x9 
Fletcher M. Thomas 111. i, Do not anger me, For by this 
hand I’le beat the buzard blind then. 

Bu’zzard, sbd. dial. [f. Buzz v, l + -arb.] 

1 . A name applied to various insects that fly by 
night, e.g. large moths and cockchafers. (Un¬ 
doubted instances of its use in earlier times are 
wanting. Cf. Buzzer L) 

[Cf. Siiaks. Tam. S/tr. u. 209, where there is perh. a play 
on this sense. Also, the following among other passages : 
16S4 Gayton Pest. Notes 188 (N.) O owlc ! hast thou only 
kept company with bats, buzzards, and beetles in this long 
retirement in the desert.] 1825 Hood Ode to Graham, They 
are wise that choose the near, A few small buzzards in the 
car, To organs ages hence. 1875 Lane. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 64 
lie’s olez after buzzerts and things. 

2 . = Buzzer 1 3. 

1878 Gkosakt in II. More's Poems Index 211/1 The steam- 
whistle for calling the mill-operative* to work is named 
‘ buzzard ’ in Lancashire (Blackburn). 

Comb, buzzard-cloek, a cockchafer. 

1864.Tennyson North . Farm. 18 A11’ [I] ’eerd ua a burn- 
in in’ awaay loike a buzzard-clock ower my yead. 1877 E. 


Peacock .WAV. Lincoln. Gloss. > E. D. .S. 1 Buzzard-clock .a 
kind of beetle ; a cockchafer. 

t Btrzzarcl, v. Obs. [cf. Buzzakp sfij 2.] ?To 
make a * buzzard * of, puzzle completely, nonplus. 

1624 Mountac.U lmuted. Addresse 185 Baroniu* is plainely 
buzzarded in the point, and wisely concealing that which 
hee could not reconcile, passeth it ouer as in a dreame. 

Buzzardet. [f. Buzzard 1 + -kt.] A hawk, re- 
semblingthe buzzard, but having rather longer legs. 
1784 Pennant Arctic /.cot. II. No. 109. 
Bu’zzardiam. nonce-word. Conduct resembling 
that of the buzzard ; cowardice. 

1659 Lady Alimony v. ii. in Had. Dodslcy XIV. 337 All 
thatpuisne pen-fcathercd aerie of buzzard ism and stanielry. 

t Bu'zzardly, a. and adv. Obs. Also 6 bus- 
sardly, buzardly, 7 -lie. [f. Buzzard! + -i.v.] 
Like a buzzard; stnpid(ly , senselessly). 

1561 Daus tr. Ballinger on Apoc. < 1573' 132 b, Which thing 
. .the bussardly Anabaptistes will not vndersiaiul. 1581 j. 
Bell 11addon's Ansto. Osor. 24 b, So caption* and bus¬ 
sardly a Sophister? / bid. 405 b, So superstitious and bus¬ 
sardly bliiulc. 1654 Gatakkk Disc.Apol. 96 My clunisie 
Annotation, and buzardlie Vindication. 

Buzzart, Sc. and dial, form of Buzzard K 
Buzzed bz>zd , ppl.a. [f. Buzz vAt-kd 1 .] 
Lettered with a buzz; mmoured about. 

x8zo Keats St. Agnes x, Let no bit/Al whisper tell. 
1877 Sweet Handbk . Phoncths cix. 38 Buzzed <r) is. .allied 
to the sibilants. 

Buzzer 1 (brrznj). [f. Buzz v . 1 + -ek L] 

1 . An insect that buzzes. Alsoyfc. 

1606 Svi. v ester Hit Bartas 11. 111. i. 0623* 311 Swarms of 
busie Buzzers. 1611 Coigk., Bourdottnenr , a hummer, a 
buzzer. 1834 Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 1006 To 
keep the buz/ers from settling round his eyes. 1847 Eraser's 
Mag. XXXVI. 524 Greek and Latin literature have been 
blown upon by the buzzers of metre. 

+ 2 . A private obtruder of tales. Obs. 

1602 Siiaks. Ham. iv. v. 90 Her Brother, .wants not Buz¬ 
zers to infect hi* care With pestilent Speeches of his Fathers 
death. 

3 . A steam apparatus for making a loud buzzing 
noise as a signal ; cf. hummer, hooter. 

1870 Echo 17 [an., Two. .steam alarm whistles or ‘buz¬ 
zers’ were fixed on Saturday. 1872 Jeans JVcst. IVar/kies 
95 No sounds of the ponderous hammer or screeching ‘buz¬ 
zer ’ are to be heard. 1885 Oaily Net os 2 Oct. 2 1. 

Bu zzer Thieves cant. [f. Buzz v. :i + -j;k 1 ] 
A pickpocket. (See (jnot. 

1862 Mayiiew Crim. Prisons 46 1 l’.u/zers’ who pick 
gentlemen’s pockets, and ‘wires’ who pick ladies’ pockets. 

Buzzert, var. of Buzzard-. 

Buzzgloak, Thieves' caul. Also buzgloak. 
[f. Buzz v. 3 ] A pickpocket. 

1812 J. H. Vavx Plash Hut., Buz-cozy or Buz-gtoak, a 
pickpocket; a person who is clever at ihi* practice, is said 
to be a gotulbuz. 1830 Lvtton P. Clifford 56 He is nothing 
better than a buzz gloak. 1859 Sala Tw. round Clock 17 3 
'Fhese copper captains and cozening bu/gloaks. 

Buzzing (bD'/itj), vbl. sl>.\ [f. Buzz r-A p 

-INC L] The action of the verb Buzz. 

X. A sibilant humming. 

1398 Treyisa Barth. He P. R. xvm. xii. 11405^ 760 'Lyll 
one bee wake them all with twyes hussyng or tlirycs. c 1540 
Pi/grynis 'Pate 66 in Thymn's Animadv. (1865* 79, I 
herde a hussingc .. I thought yt had beyn the dran be. 
1657S. Lurch as Pol. Flying his. 1. v. 12 Twu or three loud 
bu/zings, 186s Blackmore Maid of $k. xxvi. 155 He had 
..a kind of a buzzing in one ear. 1869 Ruskin of Air 
§35 The buzzing of the fly [is] produced .. by a constant 
current of air through the trachea. 

2 . Confused or mingled utterance; busy murmur¬ 
ing, muttering ; murmur, busy talk, rumour. 

1533 More Coufttt . Tindate Wks. (1557) 408, 2 The .. ob- 
seruaunces of the churehe, which he cal let h .. howling, buz- 
sing, and crying oute. 1613 Siiaks. Hen. I Til, it, i. 148 A 
buzzing ofa Separation Bctwcene the King and Katherine. 
1827 Carlyle L / bttssa , Trausl. <1874194 The hum of the 
multitude, the whispering and buzzing. 1883 H. Merivai.e 
Faucit of B. II. n. 1. 151 The buzzings of the Agnostics. 
Bu’zzing, vbl. sbf Thieves' cant. [f. Buzz v. :i 
+ -iNG l .] Poeket-pieking. 

1819 J. H. Vaux Mem. I. xii. 140, I had not been ac¬ 
customed to buzzing. 1884 Pall Mail G. 29 Dec. 4/2 De¬ 
scending ^somew'hatl 11 the scale of crime, we come to simple 
‘buzzing’, or the picking of pockets. 

Bu’zzing, ppl. a. [1. Buzz vA + -inu 2,] 

1 . Making,orcharacterized bv,asibilant humming. 
X 5S6 Hevwood Spider 4- F. ii. 13 What is this huzzynge 

btumberinge trow wc: thunder? 1600 Maydcs Met am. 1. 
in O. PI. U8S2) I. 113 Bees ..Whose buzing musick ..shall 
her sences greet. 1697 Dkvoen Virg. Georg, m. 239 A 
fierce loud buzzing Breez. 1727 Thomson Summer 231 
In a comer of the buzzing shade. 1827 8 Lamb in Poems 
(Chandos^ 559. 2843 Macaulay Lays, l irgiitia 25 Where'er 
ye shed the honey, the buzzing flies will crowd. 

b. Said of sounds. 

*.^35 Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 (1643) 117 A kind of buzzing 
noise. 1844 Du kton Deafness 85 Pains over the forehead.. 
succeeded by a buzzing noise. 

2 . Whispering, muttering; busily talking, full 
of husy talk. 

X577 Holinshed Chron. III. 840/1 A companie of bussing 
monks. 1618 Barncvelt's Apol. B iv. Buzzing whisperer, 
tell mee, etc. 1735 Somerville Chase 11, 306 The buzzing 
Multitudes. 1818 Bvron Ch. liar. iv. cxlii, Where buzzing 
nations choked the ways. 

Hence Btrzzingly adv. 

x86x Dickens Gt. Expect. x,The pupils, .buzzingly passed 
a ragged book from hand to hand. 


BY. 

t Bu zzle, v. Obs . [? onomatopoeic ; cf. bustle, 

1 . trans. ?To distend, fill out. tef. Bustle 

? a 1600 May pie Twelve Months (N. > tie take my pcrche 
upon Some citty head-attire..(Buzzell’d with bone-lace. 

2 . iutr. ? To contend ; to be emulous, envious. 
1 lence Bu zzling ppl. a. 

(21639 W. Whateley Prototypes t. xix. (1640) 226 Have 
you not these kind of vying buzling thoughts in you? 1638 
N.W| mriNtil A tbino Bel 1.6$ I >i*ir.ictcd were her thought* 
in silence lyde Till love and honour buzzled, then slie cryde. 

3. — Puzzle. ? lienee Bu zzlc-hea:ded v but cf. 
Bussle-11 haded). 

1671 J. Weustf.r Metallogr. x.viii. 305 They may well 
htiz/lc the brains of a person reasonably well versed in their 
terms, a 1644 G' ARLES Virg. Widcne 32 Vc. .addle-pated, 
buzzle-headed, splatter-fooled Moon-calf. 

Bu ’zzman. Thieves' caul. [f. Buzz + Man.] 

A pickpocket. 1832 Fraser & Mag. VI. 460. 

Bu*zznack. dial, and ? nautical. ? - Busk 

1864 A1 KiNsoN Whitby Gloss, s. v., In and out, bu//nack- 
ing about. 1868 Russell Adv. Hr. Brady L 172 Some uf 
otir cruiser* from Halifax might be knocking about.. bus*- 
•lacking for something or other. 

Buzzy bva , aA [f. Buzz sbA + -v '.] Full 
of buzzing; buzzing. 

1871 G. Macdosald l Wins for Childr. in // 'k.s. Fumy y 
l/nag. III. 227 The buz/y bees. 1877 Blackii: Wise Si ch 
ioi A buzzy army of mosquitos. 

Buzzy bD-zi , a. ‘ [cf. Buzz sb:\ *L] ? Rough 
and hairy; fuzzy. 

1836 A cw Month. Mag. N J.V 1. So The long judicial cloak 
and buzzy wig. 1858 Kisgslv.v Chalk-Str. Stud. Mi*c. 
11859- I. 213 The 4 buzzy ' look of the fly. 

Bwy, obs. Sc. form of Bough. 

B'w’y, b'w’ye : see Good-ryi:. 

*t* By, j/l 1 Obs. Forms: 1 by, 4 bi, bii, bij, 
bie, (j bye. [north. OK. by, prob. a. ON. ba-r, by-r 
v Sw. and Da. by) habitation, village, town, f. bua lu 
dwell ; cf. Big v. Retained in place-name*, as 
Whitby s Grimsby , DerbyT\ 

A place of habitation ; a village or town. 

<•950 Limit's/. Gosp. Mark v. 3 Sc ftc bu* vd lytelo by 
ItHifdc in byr^eimum. a 1300 Cursor M. 1 ,511 To preuhe 
he^ conic in til a bi }»ai men efeped samari. t I 3 , 4 Guy 
IVtimo. u£40' 267 Balder burn was non in bi. [1803 K. 
Anderson Cumbrld. Ballads xx.siii. 71 There* Oiighterby 
and Suiiterby, And by* beath far and Meyde.) 

b. Comb., as by-mill ■ town-mill by-well. 

145601 Ripen Ch. . lets Add 383 Juxta Byeinyllnc. Note. 
The village well at North Kebey, in Lincolnshire, i* still 
called the l!yu well. 

By, sb.- ; see after By prep, and adv. 

By (b^i\ P ri 'p<> adv. a., sbl [OK. />/ (bl^) 
accented ; bi, be unaccented, ^ OF’ris., OS.. XI Du., 
bi, be w (Du. bij , be-). OllG. bi, bi, bi- (MUG. bi, 
A'-, <Rr. bci, be- , (>c>th. bi, bi- ( about, by’:— 
OTeut. *bi, prob. cognate with 1 .. am-bi- prefix. 
Or. apijt, ]>re]L and prelix ‘about’. For the 
disappearance of am- in Tent., cf. OTeut. bo-, 
with L. am-bo-, Gr. both. Originally an 

atlverbial particle of place ; when prefixed to a 
verb it generally coalesced with the latter, and 
was treated as a prefix ; when construed with sub¬ 
stantives (in the dative or accusative, according as 
the relation was that of beiughenr, or moving near 
lo), it became, like other adverbs, a preposition. 
Cf. the series: ‘ Jwt folc bi stud ^bi-stotl ', ‘J>a:t 
folc him bi stod him bi-stdcK ‘fad folc stod him 
bi,’ ‘the folk stood by him’, and the mod.Eng¬ 
lish, 1 to stand by, stand by him, be a bystander*. 

The single form bi of OTeut. was subsequently, 
under the influence of tile stress, differentiated 
into the strong or accented bi, bi by, bij , bed, 
and the weak or stressless bi, later bJ. The strong 
form was used for the adverb, the accented 
prefix of nouns, and a stressed preposition; the 
weak form for the stress less prefix of verbs, 
and a stressless preposition. The influence of 
levelling, however, tended at length to make 
bi by, etc.) the separate form in all cases, and 
to leave be- as the weak prefix : thus, while in 
OK. the prep, was both be and bi, in ME. it was 
usually written bi, by, and modern Eng. makes 
the preposition, like the adverb, by, in all posi¬ 
tions and senses, and has be- only as a stressless 
prefix. The same is true of mod.Ger. bet, be-, 
and Du. bij, be-. But in pronunciation there was 
a weak and a strong form in ME. (cf. forms like 
be-sides, be-times, bum troth, bum Lady, byrludy), 
as is still usual in the dialects. In modern Sc. be 
is the ordinary form of the preposition unaccented, 
or in a weakened sense, as in ‘sit be the fire’, 

* w ritten be a clerk*, * ane be ane’, by the form of 
the adverb and strong preposition, as in ‘stand 
by’, ‘ to pass by a place be the railway*. This use 
of be as preposition has been uniform in the 
northern dialect since the earliest preserved ME. 
specimens.] 
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A .prep. Forms: 1-2 be, 1-5 bi, 1 bi (bis), | 
3- by, (4 bie, 5 bye, north. 3- be). (Formerly 
often placed after the governed word, which may 
still be done in verse). 

General scheme of signification. I. Of position 
in space: (1) Position or action near, including 
notions of comparison by juxtaposition; (2) Direc¬ 
tion and vague localization. II. Of motion in 
space: (1) Motion alongside, along, or over a 
course; (2) Motion up to; (3) Motion alongside 
and beyond, including notions of distance to reach, 
and of excess, short-coming, or inferiority. III. Of 
time. IV. Of mental or ideal proximity. V. Of 
medium, means, instrumentality, agency. VI. Of 
circumstance, condition, manner, cause. VII. In 
phrases. 

X. Of position in space. 

\ * Of position or action near or adjacent to. 

T. At the side or edge of; in the vicinity of; near, 
close to, beside. 

898 CK E. Chron. an. 894 § 2 On Defna scire be pxre norp 
sie. 971 Blickl. I tom. 13 pa sa;t prer sum blind bearfa be 
(kmwege. ctooo Whale <poem) 18 Ceolas slondaO hi stadc 
f&ste. 1160 Hatton G. Malt. xiii. 40 Hyo..sa;tcn be pain 
strande, c 1200 Okmin 3340 pat engel .. stod hemm bi. 
c 1330 Assumfi. I'ire. 368 To kepe pee & by pee by l? be 
thee by. or by thee be]. 1375 Barbour Bruce vt. 667 The 
Kyng lukyt hyni by. c 1400 Destr. Troy 11569 To be., 
laid by hir legis, pat the lond aght. <1485 Digby My at. 
(18821 iv. 65800111 sit me bye. 1513 Douglas sEneis ix. 
ix. 138 Hys seheild syne by hym lais. 1682 Whelf.r 
yoTirn. Greece 1. 4 Hard by this Island .. is Ruigna. 1764 
Reiu Inquiry ii. § ro. 174 The clock may strike by us with¬ 
out being heard. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra II. 125 A 
sword by his side, i860 Dickens Cucornm. Trav. xx, 
Down by the Docks they ‘ board seamen ’ at the eating 
houses. 1881 Saintsbuky Dry den 179 In Poets’ Corner, 
where he has been buried by Chaucer and Cow ley. 

b. In names of places, introducing the name of 
a place better known, or of a natural feature, 
which serves as a distinction, as in Bromley-by- 
Bow, .Stoke-by-Nay la nd, St. Stephen s-by - Sal lash, 
Sian ton * by-Bridge, St. Leonard 's-by-Sea. Also in 
postal addresses of subordinate offices, where by 
introduces the name of the chief office, as Coniston 
by Amblcside , and the like. 

e. after such verbs as abide , stick, stand, q. v. 

1508 Fisher Whs. 1. 221 IJL comtnaundcmcnt must nedes 
bc..abydcn by. 1736 Cibber .S chool-Boy 11. i, You’ll stand 
by me ujkmi Occasion. 1742 H. Walfole Corr. (18571 1 
193 They have given Mrs. rulteneyan admirable name and 
one that will stick by her. 1818 Moore Budge Earn, /'art's 
vi. 4 We Fudges stand by one another. 1865 Carlyle 
Fredh. Gt. (1873- V. 271 Let us slick by our excerpting. 
1885 Sir W. Brett in Law Rep. 15 Queen’s B. Div. 189 
lie was willing to abide by the event of such a trial. 

t d. By the sight of, by view of : under the 
supervision of. Ohs. 

a 1500 tr. Magna Chart a in Artiolde Chron. (1811) 217 Be 
the sight of holy chirch, his goodie shalbe dcstrihutc. 1601 
F. Tate Housck. Qrd. Edw. II, % 15. 13 Serve the house¬ 
hold bi view of the same dark. 

2. In forms of swearing or adjuration. 

Here bi is the original prep, in Teutonic (Cloth., 
OI 1 G., OS.), and must have had a local sense , i in 
presence of’, or perhaps ‘ in touch of’ some sacred 
object: in OX. where bi was entirely lost, at ap¬ 
pears, and must have been local. Hut in OF. 
literature llic prep, was ordinarily furh, perhaps 
after L. per ; though he occurs in one place in the 
Rushw. Gloss, and may represent native usage. 

It U thus not certain how far lhe MR. use of by 
was native, or how far it was a translation of I 4 ', par, 
of instrumentality. To modern apprehension there 
is apparently no notion of place, but one ap¬ 
proaching that of instrumentality or medium. Sec 
SWEAU. Cf. BEFORE 6. 

C975 Rushw. Gt. Matt, xxiii. 22 Sepe swerap be heofune 
swerat be sedle godes, and in &em sepe sitep on him. 
c 1205 Lay. 3447 Ueo swor, .bi al hcuenliche mam. a 1300 
Cursor M. 7934 Bi godd o-liue he suor his ath. £1435 
Torr. Portugal 52 Tho he sware be hevyn kyng, Thcr 
wase told hym a wondyr thyng. 1586 Warner Alb. Eng. 

1. ii. 5 Sworne-by Stix and wreakfull Mars at periuries re¬ 
pine. x6ix Bible Matt. v. 36 Neither shall thou swearc by 
thy head. 1751 Jortin Ser/n. (1771) V. iii. 56 They look 
up a custom of swearing not by the Lord, but by other 
things. 1875 Jowktt Plato (ed. 2} I. 354 And 1 swear to yon 
Athenians, hy the dog 1 swear ! 1884 St. James's Gas. 20 

June 6/1 The farmers, .swear * by’r Leddie ’ and 4 by Jings\ 

b. So in ellipt. phrases, By God, by our Lady , 
by my life, etc., without mention of the verb nocar. 

1297 R. Glouc. 25 pou ne schall (bi hym pal made me) of 
scapie so l>yte. a 1300 Cursor M. 13593 ‘ A prophet,’ said 
he, ‘be mi fai.’ a 1330 Otuel 476 Biscngeme [ = By Saint 
James] ihc habbe i-fou^t Otuwel. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. iv. 
283 By Cryst,at my knowynge, Mede ys worthy, me pynkep, 
pe maistrye to haue. c 1440 Gcncrydcs 2445, I take hir for 
my owen, sir, be the rode. 1519 /uteri. Elent. in Had. 
Dodsley I. 33 Of all meats in the world lhat be, By this light, 

I love best drink. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xlii, liy’s 
death, I would plume them. 1672 Davenant Siege (1673) 
69 By this Light, you cat nimbly. 1841 4 Emerson Ess., 
Poet Wks. (Bohn) I. 170 By God, it is in me, and must go 
forth of me. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 21 I. 33 By the dog 
uf Egypt, I said, there I agree with you. 


3 . In the presence of (obs.) ; at the house of (obs.); 
beside, with, in possession of, about (a person). 

a 1300 Fragnr. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 134 Whan a man is an 
urthe ded, and his soule bi God. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xti, ii, Accordyngc as by hym is audyence. 1535 Cover- 
dale Acts ix. 43 He taned..at Joppa by one Simon which 
was a tanner. 1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 347/2 We haue an 
aduocatc by the father, Christ lesus. 1661 Boyle Seep. Client. 
1. (1680) 73 What I have yet lying by me of that anomalous 
•Salt. 1712 Henley Sped. No. 396 Pi, I have kept it [a 
letter] by me some Months. 1800 Coleridge Waite fist. 1. 
viii. 17 This plot he has long had in writing by him From 
the emperor. 

t b. In the writings of, in (a specified passage). 

c 1460 Tenvneley Myst. 145 wMatzj We rede thus by l say. 
1579 Tomson Calvin s Semi. Tint. 15/2 S. Paules mind is by 
this place, that no man take vppon him to leach otherwise 
then he taught. 

f c. With, having about one. Obs. 

a 1225 Amren R. 420 5 >f 3* muwen beon wimpcMcas, beo 3 
bi warme keppeti. 

4 . By oneself [himself themselves, tic.)*, in one’s 
own company, to the exclusion of any one else; 
hence, apart from others, without companion; alone, 
singly, in isolation. 

e 1200 Ormin 821 Sonc sumni he cupe ben Himin anc bi 
hiinm selfctin. 1297 R. Glouc. 104 po heo were al bi hem 
seine.. He slow |»e kyng. a 1300 Cursor M. 12834 He fantl 
his cosin Ion, In wilderncs bi him allan. c 1440 Protnp. Pare. 
35 By thy selfe, seorsum. 1559 Bp. Cox in Strype Ann. 
Kef. 1 . vi. 99 Weigh this matter by your self. 1611 Shaks. 
Cymb. 111.i. 13 Britaine’s a world By it selfe. 1711 Adoisos 
Spat. No. 26 .■ 1, 1 very often walk by myself in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey. 1712 Steele ibid. No. 302 p 11 My husband 
nnd 1 were silting all alone by’ our selves. 1813 Lane 
Austen Pride Prcj, (18461 301 We may as well leave 
them by themselves. 1884 G. Denman Law Reports, 29 
Chant. Div. 467 Look at each statement by itself without 
regard to the other statements. 

b. This blends with other senses (esp. 33) in 
By oneself : by one’s own power, without assist¬ 
ance, independently; of one’s own motion or 
authority, spontaneously. 

a 1000 Ags. Gosp. John vii. 17 Hwse 5 er pe ic be me syl- 
fumspece. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xx. 140'rhe paume. .hap 
power by hyni-self, Oper-wise pan pe wry then fust. c 1400 
M aundkv. 194 ^if thei abyden to dyen be hem self, a-, 
nature wolde. <.1450 Merlin i. 14 Ty 11 she be stronge to 
goo by herself. 1711 Lond. Gas. No. 4794/2 The Batta¬ 
lions .. charg’d by their own selves. 1744 Berkeley Slris 
§ 233 Going like a clock or a machine hy itself. 

5 . Hy the side of; hence, in addition to, beside. 
By and beside ; over and above. Sc. or north. 
Cf. FoKHYK. 

1330 R. Brunnl Chron. 149 We pre haf.. pe schippcs of 
Kyng Richard to keep & 30W punt hie. £1425 Wvs roi n 
Cron. ix. xxvii. 331 By his awyn war Baneris live Dysplayt. 
*535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 230 Nocht he the clething 
on oure bak. 1600 J.Melvili. Diary < 1842) 146 By and he* 
syde the inward hand of my Got!, 1 haid twa inward speciall 
comforts 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 95 We will ha\e 
a lift, if we don't get lhe horse hy the bargain. 1816 Scott 
Antiq. xxi, * Few folks ken o’ this place, .there’s just twa 
living by my sell.’ 

+ 6. In comparison with, in proportion to (/. e. 
placed beside, for the sake of comparison or corre¬ 
lation) ; after verbs of distinguishing ^ from. Obs. 
exc. Sc. 

1340 Ayenb. 249 Aiming pc bcstes man liep pane leste monp 
lie pe bodie. 1393 Langl. P. Pt. C. xvm. 104 Nober pei 
knowep 11c connep o cours by a-noper. c 1489 Canton 
Sonnes of Ay/non ix. 224 The four so lies of Aymon were 
good to kno\ve by liiothcr. c 1515 Elegy on Henry VU/\s 
Foot in IIaliiw. Mage P. 45 Many fofys by the thynke 
themselfe none. 1578 in Stot. Poems 1 6 th C. II. 126, 1 gaif 
thee rcssoun, ipihereby thou might Haue knawin the day 
by the dark night. 1729 Lei. in Wodroiv Corr. <1843^ III. 
448 Twenty-six years ago .. wc were in a pleasant situation 
.. by what we are at present. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man 1, 
Compare lhat pari of life which is to come by that which 
w e have passed. Mod. Sc. So dark that one could not tell 
a house by a hay-stack. 

b. To set or let (obs.) little, nought, etc. by : 
to put little, nothing, etc. in comparison with ; 
to value, esteem little, etc.; also absol. To set by 
(obs.): to esteem highly. See Set and Let. 

1362 Langl. /’./V. A. xi, 29 Luytcl Lhe loued or leten bi. 
1393 Ibid. C. M. 3 Clopcd as a lollerc, And lylel y-lete by. 
c 138a Wvclif isa. hii. 3 Whcrforc nc wee setteden by 
hym. c 1400 M aundev. xxvii. 272 Thei sette not. .by Caw. 
teles. 1407 Songs Costume ( 18491 57 Ve be so Icwvd your 
selfe there seiteth 110 man you bye. c 1430 Hcno / Vise man 
latent Son 126 in Ba bees Bk. (1868) 52 Bi opir riches.se sette 
no greet price, c 1440 York Myst. xxxi. 105 Sette 1 noght 
be hyin. 1549 Psalnt xv. 4 (Prayer Bk.) fie that scltcth 
not by himself, but is Jowly in his own eyes. 1637 Bast- 
wick Litany in. 13 That hooke was highly set by and com¬ 
mended. 1729 Butler Serin. 540 In all fowiiness of mind 
we set lightly by ourselves. 1839 Flight ley Hist. Eng. 
I. 102 He also set by the bares, and they must go free. 

7 . More than, beyond, in preference to. + By 
and beside : outside of, without. By common, by 
ordinary (used adjectively) : unusual, exlraor- 
dinary. All Sc, 

1567 Test. H.Stcwarl in Scot. Poems itth C. II. 257 
Lancit with luif, sho luid me by alt wycht. 1603 Phi lot us 
cx, Our Parents hes oppresi, And by all dew thair Dochters 
cl rest, a 1657 Sir J. Balfour Ann. Scott. (1824-5) IL >82 
The motione .. is made by and besyde the knoulcdge and 
conscience of the kirke of this land. 182* Galt Entail II. 
ii. 13 He’s mair than weel enough. He’s by common. 1824 
Scott Redgaunt. let. .\i, There was something in it by 


ordinar. 1832-53 Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 11. 27 He 
courts a* the lasses .. Yet for nane by anither cares bauld 
braxy Tain. 1851 Mrs. Oliphant Marg. Maitland i, My 
father was a man of bye-ordinary mildness. 

t 8. Beyond ( ~ L. pnvtcr ); hence, contrary to, 
(a limiting decree or authority); in spite of, againsl. 
Obs. cxc. Sc. 

1460 70 Compt. Abbot of Arbroath in C. Innes E. Scot. 
Hist. App. (1861) 506 [He] has gart eyre and saw owr said 
landis by all resoun or apperans of ony clarne thartyll. 
1513 Douglas Asueis mi. x. 109 The hevynnis hie To wyt- 
nes drew he, all was by his wyll. 1650 Row Hist. Kirk 
(18421 366 By the expectation of many, .the Parliament did 
ryde and end upon Fryday. 1668 Pepys Diary 24 Feb., I 
could not deny him, but was forced, by myself, to give. 
Mod. Sc. That’s by belief, 

t b. Apart from, away from. By oneself : beside 
oneself, ont of one’s wits. Sc, 

1600 Generic's Conspir. in Ifarl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 339 The 
young gentleman.. was become somewhat by himscHe, which 
his Maieslie conjectured..byhis..vneouth stairing. 1785 
Burns Halloween xvi, He monie a day was by himscl, He 
was sac sairly frighted. 1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXIi. 644 
Suuely w e’re by ourselves, to speak this open blasphemy. 

,* Of direction or vague localization. 

9 . In the region or general direction of, towards. 
By the head (NauO ; deeper in the water forward 
than abaft; the opposite of which is by the stern. 
By the board : sue Hoard sb. 12. By the wind'. 
(see quot. 1867). 

(Ilcnce in many adverbs and prepositions; as 
be-cast, before, be-half be-hind, be-lerw, be-north, 
be-side, be south, be-west; f be-mong, etc. 

< 893 K. .Llfked Oros. 1. i. § 7 Caucasus se beor^ is be 
norpao and Indus seo ea be westan, and seo Reade Sa; be 
supan. a 1225 Leg. Kuth. 591 J>e alre wLeste pe \vune 5 bi 
westen. c 1340 Cursor M . 1213K I’rin.'AVho herde euer suche 
ferly Of any mon bi norp or soup. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
11. 117 Hit is sykercr by southe per pc sonne regneth pan in 
pe north. 1556 J. Heywood Spider E. lx. 101 One sort 
by east, an other by west, did rise. 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Gram. ix. (1692' 43 Lay the Ship hy the Ixe to 
trie the Dcp-sca Line. 1628 Digby Voy. Medit. > 1868) 46 
In smooth water, and by a wind, was her best way. 1664 
Bush sell Shipiaright 7 The most Ships saile by the Sterne. 
1849 BiacEio. Mag. LXVI. 196 She’s too much by the head. 
1867 Smyth Sailor s Word-bk., By the wind is when a ship 
sails as nearly to the direction of the w'ind as possible. 

b. spec, used in the names of the sixteen smallest 
points of the compass, viz. North by East, North¬ 
east by North, North-east by East, East by North, 
etc., indicating one point towards the east, west, 
north, or south of N., NE., E., SE., S. S\V., Yv\, 
N\Y. respectively. 

The point midway between N. and E. is NE.; lhat mid* 
way between N. and NE. is NNK. : the intermediate point 
between N. and NNE. is N. by E., lhat between NE. and 
NNE. is NE. by N. 

1682 Whklkr Jourv. Greece vi. 481, 1 observed Corinth 
to lie South-East hy South off us. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
(1840) 1. ii. 26, 1. .steered directly south and by east. 1837 
Frasers Mag. XVI. 48 We steered S.E. by E. 1849 /bid. 
XL. 666 Cape Trafalgar bore cast by south. 

fC. In compound preps, of direction, as. by-hither 
on this side of, by west lo the west of, etc.; which 
are also used substantively. Obs. More com¬ 
monly Bk-east, Be-north, Bkhither, etc., q.v. 

£ 893 K., /Eli-red Oros. t. i. § 6 Be norpam piem porte. 
c 1420 Avow. Arth. xlvii. He .. w'as comuo fro bi-soulhe. 
1577 IIolinsheo Chron. III. 961/2 The whole armic was 
landed two miles by west the towne of Lith. 1612 Davies 
Why Ireland , ttyc. (1787) 177 They dwelt by west the law, 
which dw elt beyond the river of the Barrow. 1614 R aleigh 
Hist. World v. ii. § 8. 354 Like as they called Cisalpines, 
or bi-hither the Alpes, those who dwelt between them and 
the Mouniaines. 1716 Let. in Wodroiv Corr. (1843) II. 119 
The places in Fife, by-east Dunfermline. 

f 10 , On v vagucly and indefinitely), in the region 
or domain of. Obs. exc. in phr. by land, etc. Cf. 
11 c. 

« 1205 Lav. 10511 pa vt-lajes bco 3 swa stronge bi watcre 
& bi londe. / 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 830 Who so wintiep pe 
turnament al Bi aiper half, pc priis haue schal. c 1325 Coer 
de L. 1849 By the water-half ye them assail, And we will 
by land saunsfayl. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 111. Ixv. 407 The 
w hiche leaves are plaync by one side. 1770 Langhokne 
Plutarch (1879) 1 . 241/2 'l’hcy commonly commanded both 
by sea and land. 1866 Kingslly Hereto, t, I never saw 
one yet, by flood or field. 

II. Of motion. 

* Of motion alongside, along, or over a course. 

11 . Alongside of, along, down over, up over. 

(In by a way, path, road, this touches the sense of means.) 

< 888 K. /Eli reu Boeth.x 1 . §5 Jific pe Kde bepam wege. 
c 117S Lamb, Hem. 79 per com a prost bi pc weic. a 1250 
Owl <V Night. 506 pe heisugge pat flihp bi grunde a inoiig 
}>e stubbe. c 1300 K. Aiis. 1767 Horn heo wendith by doune 
and dale, a 1300 Cursor M. 14285 pe teres bi pair chekcs 
pon ran. 1486 Bk. Si. Albans D j 1 >, And comyth low bi the 
grounde. 1534 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) 
C. iij, To goo by the stretes as vacabundes, 1682 Wheler 
Jottrn. Greece 1. 47 It fell to the Hollanders share to come 
by our Lee. 1712 Parnell Sheet. No. 460 r 6 'l'lic way 
by which we ascended. 1816 J. Wilson City of Plague 1.1. 
187 Moving by the river side. Came on a ghost. 1885 Act 
48 fy 49 Vic. liv. § 14 The churches.. are within four miles 
of one another by the nearest road. 

H b. By is sometimes elliptically omitled. 

1768 Wesley Jrnl. 23 Sept., Nor could I get to my lodg¬ 
ings the foot way. Mod. We came back the same way. 
You went a roundabout way to gel there. 
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BY. 


c. blended with some sense of means of transit ; 
cf. 30 b. 

c 1205 Lay. 31 195 Cornell .. bi sx & bi londc fcolc cunne 
Iccxlcn. 1382 Wyclif Acts xx. 13 Makinge journey bi lond. 
c 1450 Merlin til. 41 The shippes comyngc by the see. 1630 
M. Godwyn Bp. Hereford's Ann. Eng. 82 Hee went by 
water to Greenwich. 171* Budgfll Sped. No.^ 425 T 1 
Vou descend at first by twelve Stone Steps. 1851 Kingsley 
Yeast 216 Why not send a parcel by rail ? 

12 . In passing along : said of incidents happen¬ 
ing on a journey, etc.; chiefly in phr. by the way. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gen. xlv. 24 Nc forkele 5c nan fing 1 * 
wege. C1340 Cursor M. 18378 (Trjn.) Amen alleluya son- 
gen fei And honoured him euer bi fe wey. 1526 Pilgr. 
Verf. (W. deW. 1531) 5 b, But the sayd rychesse holpe them 
well by the waye. 1530 Tisdale Exp. (1840)330 If a woman 
should find a man-child by the streets. 1611 Shars. I Vint. 

T. iv. iiL 253, I was cozen’d by the way, and lost all my 
money. 1760 Goldsm. Cit. World xeix, They always grow 
young by the way. Mod. And by the way I dropped it. 

b. Hence fig. By the way, by the by : (a.) in 
passing, incidentally, as a chance idea in speech 
or writing; (b.) ellipt., omitting words like ‘it 
may be remarked \ See By sb., Way. 

(«.) 1548 Latimer Serm. P toughers (Arb.) 21 Here haue I 
an occasion by the way somwhat to say vino you. 1642 
Fuller Holy Prof. St. v. v. 377 They had something. .111 
the favour of Friers, though brought in only by the by. 1 
1677 Moxon Meek. Exerc. (1703) 202 And by the way you 
may take notice, that, etc. 1830 Blackno. Mag. XXV 111 . 
247 All this is by the way. 1832 J. C. H are P/iitot. Museum 1 
1 . 254 This question, .merely came in by the by. 

<b.) 1574 tr. Martorat's Apocalyps 41 By the waye, thys ! 
place teacheth vs, that, etc. 1631 Gouge God's Arroivs iv. 
xv. 396 Here by the way, the Providence of God .. is re¬ 
markable. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 32 r 3 One of the Seniors 
(whom by the by Mr. President had taken all this Pains to 
bring over* sat still. 1818 Byron Juan 1. lvi, Her blood 
was not all Spanish, by the by. 1882 Knotvledge No. 39. 
144 Artificial irrigation, which, by-the-way, is now being 
extensively developed in Australia, etc. 

+ 13 . Through the extent of, throughout. Obs. 

<1 1225 St. Marker. 9 pe fuheles fe fleon bi de lufte. c 1380 
XVyclif Whs. (1880) 41 Hou freris schullen go bi he world. 
1502 tr. Magna C/iarta in Arnolde Chron. (181D 220 Tu .. 
dwell & goo bi England. 1647 W. Browne Polex. P ij a, 
By the whole extent of her Territories. 

14 . Through, or so as to pass (in one's; course) ; 
also expanded into by way of. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 11529 \ Fairf.) An angill come & hem for¬ 
bad To wend by hym [Herod] eny way. 1382 YVyclif John x. 

1 He that cometh not in by the doro. C1400 Epiph. (Tumb. 
1843) 108 They ieturned by Jerusalem, * 1485 Digby Myst. 
(1882) 1. 37 The thre kynges .. promysed kyng lierowde .. 
To come a-geyn by him. 1553 Eden Treat. Mew hid. (Arb.i 
8 The passage, .by the strayghtes of Magellanns. 1625 K. 
Long Barclay's Argents iv. ix. 270 Faithful Sica tubes was 
conveyed inbyabacke chamber. 1633 Fkatlkv in P.Fletcher 
Purple lsi. Introd., The Way to God is by ourselves. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe {1848) 357 The place was inaccessible, ex¬ 
cept by such windings, &c., as they themselves only who 
made them could find. 1885 Sir J. Hansen in Law Rep. 

15 Queen's B. Div. 140 Leaving the building by a side door. 

1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome 481 He went by the way 
of Illyricum. 1865 Cornh . Mag. XI. 595 It invaded France 
by way of Avignon. 

** Of motion into a position beside , or within 
reach. 

15 . Near to, close up, into the presence of: 
chiefly in to come by, for the phraseological and 
fig. uses of which see Come v. 

e 1175 Lamb. Horn. 83 He (Christ] coin bi Jus forwundedc 
mun. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 296 AHe fat he mol com bie, 
he robbed, c 1350 Will. Palerne 220 By-fan he com by fat 
bam. 1535 (JovERDALK To bit iv. 20 Seke some meanes, 
how thou mayest conic by him. 1607 Shake. Cor. ti. iii. 
46 We are not to stay altogether, but to come by him 
where he stands. Mod. Conte close by me, and tell me 
what is the matter. 

* * * Of motion alongside and beyond. 

10 . On alongside of, into the vicinity of am! on 
beyond, past. Originally the nearness in passing 
was emphasized ; in later use ‘ by* is more fre¬ 
quently distinguished from ‘ through ’ or other 
word, and expresses passing without stopping or 
contact, and thus avoidance, aloofness ; but often 
the notion is merely that of getting beyond, or to 
the other side of, and pass by, go by merely =pass. 

c 1380 Sir. Peru mb. 1108 By hilles & rochcs swyfe hor¬ 
rible on hur cors fay wenlc. 1393 Gower Conf I. 227 To 
hem that passcu all day by me. 1509 Hawes Examp. 
Virtue vi. 78 That came vs by and very nere, Asecndynge 
vp intu her hyghe sc(e. 1632 Rutherford Lett, xxiii. (1862) 

1 . 01 Your jealous Husband will not be content that ye 
look by Him to another. 1660 Pepvs Diary 2 Nov., I .. 
got as far as Ludgate by all the bonfires. 1732 Berkeley 
Atciphr. v. § 1 We saw a fox run by the fool of our mount. 
1786 Burns Twa Dogs 92 They gang as saucy by poor folk, 
As I wad by a stinking brock. 1820 Keats Lamia 315 
She saw him as once she pass'd him by. 

b. The notion of avoidanee, disregard, omission, 
neglect, is especially present in fig. uses of Go by, 
Pass by and the like: see the verbs. Cf. 8. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 1026 Bui I letu all his 
storie passen by. 1535 Stewart Cron Scot. II. 639 Foull 
appelyte. .causes lhame oft till go by the ryclit. 155a Am*. 
H amilton Catech. (1884) 31 Cursit ar thai quhilk gangis by 
the commandis of God. 1667 Pepvs Diary (1877) V. 470 
The king hath .. passed by the thing and pardoned it 
already. 1673 Marvell Reh. Tramp. 11.346, I am content 
logo by the loss. 1869 _h Mariinkau Ess. II. 76 Instances 
may be accumulated, .which legislation passes by in silence. 


c. So in To put or set (anyone) by (an aim, pur¬ 
pose, duty, etc. ; : to cause him to miss or omit it; 
to deprive, disappoint, or cheat of, do out of. 
arch, and dial. 

1580 North Plutarch 798 The King .. did put Tiribazus 
by his Wife. 1596 Spenser Astroph. Elegy 174 Perhaps 
this may a suter be, To set Mars by hisdeitie. 1643 Prynne 
Power Pari. 1.fed. 2) 53 Maude the Eniprcsse. .was put by 
the Crowneby the Prelates and Barons. 1647 W. Brownk 
Polexander ti. 329 We met with a storme, which put us by 
our course. 1726 Amherst Terror Ell. xliii. 236 lie can 
put him by his degree for a whole year. 1768 Johnson 
Lett. I. xiv. 17, I have been oddly put by my purpose. Mod. 
dial. The child has been put by his sleep. 

d. dial, transferred to the idea of time. 

1863 Atkinson Dauby Proi'inc., By the time , beyond or 
past the time. They’re a king way by their tahm. 

17 . Defining the space passed over, or to be 
passed over, in order to reach a point: At, to, or 
within the distance of. 

<*1230 llali Meiti. 23 Loke .. bi liu moni degrez ha failed 
duneward. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xx. 58 Woldc nat neyhle 
him by nyne londcs Icugthc. c 1489 Canton Sonnes of 
Ayiuon 227 There is nother castell nor towne by xx myles 
nyghe aboutc it. 1551 R. Robinson tr. Mores Utop. lArb. 1 
77 By all that space, .the water ehbeih and llowcih. 1682 
Wiieler Johpu. Greece iv. 291 No Ship ..can come near 
them by four or five Miles. 1880 McCarthy Own Times 
III. xlv. 386 The Conservative miss by a foot was as good 
. .as a miss by a mile. 

18 . Expressing, as the result of comparison, the 
amount of excess or increase, inferiority or diminu¬ 
tion, in length, duration, weight, or quantity: 

a. definitely. 

c 120Q Trxn. Coll. Horn. 169 fe fridde biwisl. .was bi twi- 
fold more fane fc forme. 1375 Barbour Bruce 11.230 Thar 
fayis war may then thai Be xv. c. 1556 J. Hlyvvood Spider 
■5* T\ In* 38, 1 thought him to young to haue winges, by a 
yearc. 1585 Jas. I. Ess. Pocsic\ Arb.) 61 Gif ze place thamc 
in the beginning of a lync, they are shorter be a fute, nor 
iheyare, gif ze place thamc hinmest in the lyne. 1614 B. 
Jon son Barth. Pair t. i, He is taller than either of you by 
the head. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. A (count, Balance 
of an Account is the sum by which the debt exceeds the 
credit, or vice versa, 1777 Sheridan Sc/i. Stand, tv. iii, 
lie is too moral by half. 1815 Scribblcomania 261 Selwyn 
. .missed it only by seven voles out of 7000. 1884 Munch. 

Exam. 21 May 4/7 The M.C.C. winning by an innings and 
four runs. 

b. in phrases by far, by much, by so much , etc. 
c 1230 Hall Me id. 23 Bi hu mtichcl fe an passed fe odre. 
c 1375 Wyclif Antccrist (Todd» 117 By hou myche fei shul 
be more inerueilous to men, be so myche fe hooli men., 
shulen be dispised. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xxm. 314 More 
of fisik by fer. 1423 Jas. 1 . Kiugis Q. c.N.xxi, The werk 
that first is foundit sure .. langere sail endure Bemonyfald. 
1450 Mykc 1629 A-bregge hvs penaimcc fen by myche. 
1595 Barn-field Poems (Arb.) 43 By how much the lesse 1 
am able lo expresse it, by so much the more it is infinite. 
1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc . <1703} 35 By >0 much as Bra» 
is a weaker Mcttal than Iron. 1808 Scott Marm ion v. 
xii, ’Twere better by far To have matched our fair cousin 
with young Ixxhinvar. 

III. Of lime. 

119 . In the course of, at, in, on ,lhe time or date 
of an action or event). Obs. exc. as in b. 

a 1000 Laws of Eadgar I. 4 i.Mutz. * Sy ;clc heordpening 
aj;yfen be Petres maesseda;^- c 1200 Triu. Coll. Horn. 47 
Swich feu wes bi fan dagen. 4:1300 Beket 2494 This w*as 
bi a Tywesdai. c 1380 Wvclif De Eccles. Sel. Wks. 111. 
150 Crist techif .. fat men shulden snybbe her briferen bi 
fro tymes. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. ti. 102 Dauid by bus daics 
dobbede kny^tes. 1488 Caxton Chast. God tics Chyldr. 42 
Men haue dwellid stably in wyldernes.se by heniselfc by 
olde tynie. 1543 Ld. Berners Gold. Bit. M. Aurel. (15461 
Fvij, His sonnes in lawe, thai he haddcchosc by hislifetyme. 
411687 H. More in R. Ward Life *1710) 352, 1 wish you 
w ould resolve lo see Cambridge once by the year at least. 
1797 Philanthrope No. 23. 177 Where he used to wander 
many a morning by sun-rise, and many an evening by 
moonlight. 

b. esp. By day ;L. inlcrditp, by night L. 
noctu . Here the statement of time approaches 
very nearly to the indicalion of the physical con¬ 
ditions, as in ‘ by day-light ’ : see 34. 

OE. used in this sense the adverbial genitive darg.es ami 
nihtes, or on with the dative on dey e) and on niht\c'\ the 
early ME. examples shuw a mixture of these and the 
modern form with by. 

( 1200 Ormin 11332 Heold Crist hiss f.isslc .. Bi du;hev> 
& bi nahhtess. a 1250 Owl $ Might. 241 Bi daie fu arl stare- 
blind. c 1380 Sir I*crumb. 4265 pe Ameral be-segef hymen 
fer-yn .. Be nijtes & be daye. c 1440 Partonope 1632 He 
come to Pounlyff by the day. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
in. 405 Alone, by Night, his watery way he took. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. Ill. 232 The breaches made by day 
were repaired by night with indefatigable activity. 

f 20 . During, for (a space of time). Obs. exc. 
in arch, by the space of (Now expressed bv 

fir.) 

c 1460 Toivnetey Myst . 274 (Miilz.) He ded shuld be, And 
ly in erthc by dayes thre. 1503-4 Ad 19 Hen. VIl , xxxvi. 
Preamb., [He] lay both at Surgery and Icsyk. .by the space 
of y ye res and more. 1509 Hawes Fast. Pleas. 1. via, 
Thus stodc 1 mtisynge myselfe all alone By right long tyme. 
1611 Bible Ads xx. 31 By the space of three yceres, I 
ceased not to wame euery one. 1623-4 Act 21 fas. /, xx, 
§ 1 The Offender .. shall .. be set in the Stocks by three 
whole Hours. 1841 G. S. Faber Provinc. Lett. (1844) 1 .221 
Wholly given to .. idolatry by the space of above eight 
hundred years. 

21 . Marking the completion of the time required 
or assigned for the performance of an action : 


On or before, not later than; f within (a space 
of time). Cf. Betimes. 

£-1350 Will. Pale rue 2683 But hire fader com bi fc four* 
lenities liende. C1380 Wyclif Stl. It'hs. 111 . ^46 He 
bryngif in newe [servants] fat done werse bi litil tyme. 
c isoo Lancelot 30 Be the niorow set I was a-fyre. 1616 W. 
Forde Sernu 25 Learne by time how to die. 1682 Whller 
fonrn. Greece 1. 24 We parted and came by noon to Lcsina. 
1712 Stbkli: Sped. No. 503 p 2 By this time the best of the 
Congregation was at the Church-door. 1768 .Si erne Sent, 
fount. <17781 11 . 32 Ready at the door of the hotel by nine 
in the inorning. 1867 Freeman Xorm. Conq. <1876) 1 . v. 349 
By midwinter they came back to their ships. 

b. Hence, with omission of sb.: By this, by 
that ; also by now , by then , etc. 

a 1300 CursorM. 3007 Bi fis come >:irra to fe tide O birth 
sco moglu not ouerbidc. Ibid. 2827 <Trin.) Bi fenne 
bigan fe li}t of day. ?<ti4oo Morte Arth. <1847 19 By 
tb.it was Lauticelot hole and fere, c 1500 Lancelot 774 Be 
this the word we* to king arthur ^onc. c 1565 R. Lindesav 
(Pitscottic) Chron. Scot. < 17281 62 There arc other ambassa¬ 
dors. .directed by-now from the pope. 1671 Milton Samson 
262 Had Judah that day joined .. They had by this pos¬ 
sessed the towers of Gath. 1795 Sort hey Joan of An 1. 
uxxxii, By this Dunois Had arm'd. 1864 Atkinson Whitiy 
Gloss, s. v., They must have sailed by now. 

c. In the conjunctive phrase By lhe time Jhai , ; 
also formerly, by then ghat), by that. 

a 1300 Ploriz <y Bi. 151 Bifat hit was middai hi3 Flori/ 
was pe brigge 1113. a i3cx> Cursor M. 2839 Bi fe time fat 
fe sune ras, Strang cri in fa tonnes was. h/1400 Mode 
Arth. (1847} 99 Ay than that endyd was the fight, The fals 
were fold, c 1435 Tore. Portugal 19 Be tynie he was xviij 
yer old, Of deddes of armys he wasc bold. 1470 85 
M alohy Arthur 1. x, By than they were redy on hursbak 
there w ere vii C knyghtes. 1523 Li>. Burners Proiss. I. 
xlvi. 64 Byy* it was day in the mornyng, they were before 
Courtray. 1575 85 Am*. Sandvs St rut. 18411300 They can¬ 
not tell what is said : it is forgotten by that it is spoken. 
1684 lb nyan Pilgr. 11. 82 By that these Pilgrims had been 
at this place a week, Mercy had a Visitor. 1701 W. Wotton 
Hist. Rome 35* fly that time he had overtaken the poor fly¬ 
ing Emperor, he was almost equal to him. 1854 Tiiorf.au 
// tilden iv. »iS 36 i 111 By the time the villagers had broken 
their fast. x868 Morris fason in. 503 Now was it eve by 
then that Orpheus came Into the hall 

+ cl. whence by as quasi -conj. in same sense : By 
the time that, when, after. Obs. exc. Sc. 

1207 ]\. G1.0UC. 369 Be hit ary^e. -Wolues dedu hii nymef 
\orf. a 1440 Sir Degree*. 961 That lady wa> glad By 
schc that chartur had rad. <1565 Lindfsav 1 Pitscottic* 
Chron. 31 > Jam.' By thir words were said, Ids men were so 
enraged, t 1644 MS. Hist. Somerville Family , Be this 
execution was done, the prince returned from the pcrsuue. 
1724 Ramsay Tcn-t. Misc.t 1733 1 1 . 105 By you’ve drunk a 
dozen bumpers, Bacchus will begin to prove.. Drinking 
better is than love. Mod. St.. It was done be *or bj' we 
came home. 

IV. Of mental or ideal proximity, (fg. from 
1 . 1. 

* Of accordance to a model, rule, or standard. 

22. In imitation of, after; with verbs of calling 
or naming. Cf. 29. 

c 893 K. .Ei.frkd Ores. m. ix. § 14 Ofcr [byrigj wars 
hatenu be his horse Bucefal, ofcr N ice a. n 1593 Marlowe 
Dido v, i, Let it be term’d Actiea, by your name. Serg. 
Rather Ascania, by your little son. 1682 Wiiu.lr fount. 
Greece 1. 24 The Town is called by the name of the Isle. 

23 . According to, in accordance with, in con¬ 
formity or harmodv with: a. a command, law, 
rule, will, or any standard of action. So in phrases 
by book , f by course ( = in turn , by heart, ly rote , 
f by row { — in order'. (Sec the sbs.) 

a 1000 O. E. Chron. iLaud MS.*an.634 Se Birimis com filler 
he Ilouorius word urn. c 1000 /Elmuc Gen. xxiv. 10 Ferde to 
fain landc be his hlafordes h.cse. e 1175 Lamb. I tom. 07 
Todelende uwilchen bi fan fei him iwuro. ti 1300 Cursor 
M. 13052 [>i brofer wijf fat fou agh not to haf be lau. 
Ibid. 9589 Mercy foil owest lo haue be ri3t. 1463 Bury 
Wills *1850' 16, I will that they be revurdyd .. by the dis* 
crecion of my executuurs. 1556 Chron. C,r. Friars i 1852) 
11 To be songe solemply be note. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. 1. 
86 And tell what Rules he did it by. 1712 Addison Sbcct. 
No. 409 ’7 In examining /Eneas his Voyage by the Map. 
1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 665 The right by which 
freeholders chose knights of the shire. 1859 F. Griffiths 
Artit. Man. 11862) 14 By the left.—Quick march. By 
the right.—Quick march. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, v. ic/ 
They bad timed their journey by the tides. 1884 W. C. 
Smith Kildrostan 46 We judge a stranger by our home 
bred ways. 

*47© 85 Malory Arthur <1816.1 1 . 52 The barons, .assayed 
all by row, hut none might speed. 1551 6 R. Robinson 
tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 93 The women of cuerv family by 
course haue the office, .of cuokeric. 1552 Hulolt By herte, 
me mo ri ter. t 1579 G. IIarvey in Athenaeum 789/1 His 
occonomicks. .every on hath by rote. 1709 Ado. & Steele 
To tier No. 93 ? 4, I am therefore obliged lo learn by book. 
a 1834 Coleridge Table T. 0874*91 In Germany, the 
hymns arc known by heart by every peasant. 

b. cllipt. with persons : According to the words 
or instructions of ( obs .); now only in take example, 
pattern, or warning by, i.e. by the case of. 

£1300 K. A Us. 3089 No doth nought by Dalmadas. c 1550 
Scot. Poems 16 tk C. II. 133 Euer liue in charity Be Christ 
lesu. 1643 Parables on Times 12, I will take w arning by 
the Eagle. 1866 Kingsley Hereto, iv. (1877*96 Take ex- 
ample by AI ci nous. 1882 A theuxum 18 Mar. 339 lie has 
taken pattern by Goethe. 

c. in By your leave, by consent , etc. 

c 1250 Gen. <5* Ex. 2865 God. .of Israel, 5 e bode sente, .dal 
bi < 5 i leve, hise folc vt-farc. c 1386 Chaucer Rcci’e's Frol. 
62 By yonre Icue I shal him quite anoon. 1470 Hard¬ 
ing Chron. xxvii. iii, His licirc to been by their bothes 









BY, 


BY. 


assent. 1558 Q. Eliz. in Strypc -rf«//. Ref. l App. ij Eliza¬ 
beth, by the grace of God, queen of England, Irauuce 
and Ireland. 1593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. Pref. vi. § 2 Given 
by authority. 1754 Richaroson Grandison (1811) IV. iii. 
22 By the doctors allowance, I enclose it to you. 1848 
Macaulay //is/. Eng. I. 153 The old civil polity was, there¬ 
fore. by the general consent of both the great parlies, re¬ 
established. 

+ d. By so, by so that: if only, provided that. 

1393 La.ngl. t\ PI. C. v. 98 So alle mync claymcs ben 
quyt by so he kynge asente. Ibui. xvii. 209 By so pal no 
man were a-greued. ibid. xxnt. 221 Ich counte conscience 
no more by so ich cacche seiner. 

e. =' Judging by or from ' judged by 

1597 Shahs. 2 Hen. VT, iv. i. 21 By the ground they hide, 
I iudge their number, .thirtie thousand. 1768 Eliz. Cartek 
Lett. (1809) III. 164 By what I have heard of his character, 
I fear it affords no very comfortable prospects for our jioor 
Princess. 1879 L. Stephen Hours in Libr. ui. vii. 294 He 
[Macaulay] ought, by all his intellectual sympathies, to be 
^utilitarian. 

24. According to: a. estimation or measurement 
of any kind. Whence the phrases by the great 
(obs.) ~ by wholesale , by piecemeal s, by retail, etc. 

c 1000 /Elfric Lev. xxvi. 26 And £e elap hlaf be gewihte. 
C1205 Lay. 27607 Fif hundred bi tale fusden lo-somnc. 
c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 1291 Scuyn thousand be sowme all of 
sure kniglitcs. 1609 IJinLE tDouay )Lament, iii. 16 And he 
hath broken my teeth by number. i6ix Bible Josh. ill. 4 
A space .. about two thousand cubites by measure. 1682 
W'hei.er Jo urn. Greece 11. 203 They sell it by weight. 1697 
Drvoen lirg. Georg, iv. 212 rorcv'ry Bloom..An Autumn 
Apple was by tale restor'd. 1886 Law Times LXXX. 166/2 
A miner .. paid by piecework. 

1598 W. Philips Linschotens Tntv. I mi. < 1864^ 189 By 
mean* of 1 heir Brokers they buy by the great, and sell them 
againe by the piece. 1691 Reply rim/. Pise. Unreasonable¬ 
ness of New Separ. 14, I have Englished your l^atin by 
Piecemeal. 1748 Anson Voy. ui. viii. ed. 4) 485 The Car¬ 
penters went on board to agree for all the work by the great. 
1842 Blackiv. Mag. Ll I. 279The. .people are ‘ perishing by 
wholesale 

b. a definite standard or unit of measurement. 

1494 Act 1. 1 Hen. l r //,xx iii, No such Merchant, .should 

put any Herring to Sale by Barrel, Demy-Barrel, or Firkin. 
1600 O. E. Kept. Libel 1. viii. 210 The rest ate bread by the 
ounce, and drunke water by the quart. 1728 Young Lcr. c 
Famew. 64 ‘Tis hard That Science should be purchased by 
ihe yard. 1885 Manch. Exam. 2 May 6/2 Roses..may be 
gathered by the basketful. 

c. ilistributively, For each, for every, a ; see 
A ail/.- 4 . (Cf. per cent., per annum , per pound ; 
K. par jour, etc.) 

a 1300 C ursor M. 8833 To wijt hu bat it [pc tre] gru be yere. 
1495 Hen VII. in Ellis Grig. Lett. 1. 11 I. 21 For .. an 
archer orhillc on horsback viij</. by the day. 1570 A sen am 
Sc bote m. Arb.i 38 A stipend of 200 crouneshy yeare. 1647 
Husbandman’s Plea agst. Tithes 35 Arable land at 6s. Bd. by 
the Acre. 1781 Phil. Trans. LXXI. 305 The common 
price ..is just two shillings by the pound. 1797 Philan¬ 
thrope No. 4. 22 He .. had now several thousands by year. 
18x5 Scribbleomania 30 A public accustomed to quartos of 
original poetry by the month. 

25. Succession of numerical groups or quanti¬ 
ties, later of individuals, of the same class is in¬ 
dicated by by : a. followed by Ihe sb. of quantity 
repeated with and between, as by two and two, by 
little and little, arch. 

c 1205 Lay. 16128 Heo dro?cn ut of pan wuden bi sixti Sc 
bi sixti. 1 1300 A*. A tis. 548 By threo, by foure, with his 
laile, To the ground he smol. 1413 Lyug. Pytgr. Senate 
tit. viii. <1483' 55 They, .bounden them to gcilcrs by ten and 
by twelue. 1483 Cutlt. Angl. 31/2 By lytylle and lytyllc, 
sensint , pauiatim. 1556 J. Htvwooo Spider <y F. Ixix. 2 
Streighl these twelue a rose By foure, four, and foure. 1593 
Shahs. Rich. //, in. it. 198, f play the Torturer by small 
and small To lengthen out the worst. 1682 Wiielek Jonrn. 
Greece tv. 321 Which, hy little and little, enlargcth it self. 
1710 Steele Tatter No. 225 ? 2 A Set of Wags .. appear 
generally by Two and Two. 1820 Keats St. Agues xli, By 
one and one the bolts full easy slide. 

b. followed by ihe sb. of quantity in //., as by 
hundreds , by inches , by files, by degrees ; also by 
times, by turns (obs.), = ' lime after time, turn after 
turn’. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4710 Togider pci flocked in bat lond Bi 
himdrides & bi pousond. 1535 Coverdalk llabak. i. 8 Their 
horsmen come by greate heapes from fnrre. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens tv. 1 viii. 519 The rootcis. .full of joyntes by spaces. 
1593 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. vi. § 1 They grow by degrees. 
1607 Shahs. Cor. it. iii. 47 We are. .to come .. by ones, by 
twoes, & bythrees. 1635 Quarles Embl. 1. (1818) 42 One 
.. rends hair by handfuls._ 1645 City Alarum ix We do 
worse then stand still, in doing things by halves. 1686 Goad 
Cctcst. Bodies 11. iii. 191 To win our Ground by Inches. 1704 
Pope Spring 41 Then sing by turns, by turns the Muses 
sing. 1728 — Duncicui til. 89 The North by myriads pours 
her mighty sons. 1817 J. Gilchrist /ntcll. Patrimony 71 
Raving, perchance, by times, concerning religion and mo¬ 
rality. 1843 Barham Ingot. Leg., Nurse's Story, Hand in 
hand The murderers stand, By one, by two, by three. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1876) III. xli. 146 By twenties, by 
hundreds, by thousands, the force gathered. 

C. preceded and followed by the sb. or word of 
quantity, as man by man , little by little. 

c 139a Ch aucer Compt. Genus 81 To folowe word by word 
the Curiosite of Graunson. 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xiu. 11 
And praye for pe, pol by pol, yf how be peeunyous. c 1449 
Pkcock Rc/r. 11. itij. 144 Ouer long to be rehercid word hi 
word here, c 1500 Cocke Lorelles B. (1843) 8, I wvll. .reken 
them one by one. 1630 Wadsworth Sp. Pi/gr. iii. 15 They 
go downe two by two. 1709 Tatter No. 42 ? 14 Draw out 
Company by Company, and Troop by Troop, 18x2 Keats 
Lamia 663 A deadly silence step by step increased. 1830 
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Tennyson Poems 66 The thick snow falls on Iter flake by 
flake. 

d. To this may jxjrhaps be referred the arith¬ 
metical phrases, To multiply , divide by (although 
by is now associated with the agent or factor); 
also the ellipt. by — 'multiplied by* in measure¬ 
ments of surface or content. 

c X30t Chaucer Astrot. it. §41 a, Multipliepat be 12. Ibid. 
§ 42 b, 5 if pou dcuide 144 be 3. 1581 Styward Mart. 

Discip. 1. 23 Then deuide the product by 1000. 16x4 T. Bed- 
well Nat. Gcom. Numbers iv. 65, I square the quotient 2, 
that is, I multiply it by it selfe. 1753 Chamuers Cycl. Su/p. 
s. v. Multiplication, 1 1 is easy to conceive a quantity of any 
kind multiplied by a number. 1859 Barn. Smith Arith . <y 
Algebra ed. 6' 194 The former of these quantities is to be 
divided by the latter. 

1731 Swift Carr. II. 690 Adjoining the kitchen maybe 
made one room of 18 feet by 18. 1771 Goldsm. /launch 0/ 

Yen. 68 A chair-lumber'd closet, just twelve feet by nine. 
1865 Comh. Mag. XI. 60 An open water sixteen miles long 
by three broad. 

* * Of relation to an object about which physical 
or mental activity is engaged. 

26. About, concerning, with rcsj>ecl to, in regard 
to, as concerns: a. after verbs of action, as do, act, 
deal. 

e 1175 Lamb. Horn. 51 penne do wc bi ttre sunne al swa 
me dead bi pe deade. 1225 Auer. R. 122 pauh me dude 
so bi ^c, me duilc pe corfie riht. c X380 Sir Ferumb. 5855 
Dop now s\re by thys man As it is by wille. 1579 Spenser 
She pit. Cal. May 171 Such faitors. .Will doe as did the Foxe 
l>y the Kidde. 1621 Bur ion Auat. Mel. 11. i. t. i, As the 
Spanish Marques is said to have done by one of his slaves 
1769 Golusm. Roman /list. 1x7861 I. 332 He murdered 
Hiempsal .. and attempted the same by Adherbal. 1812 
Jane Austen Mans/. Pk. v, lie will consider it a right thing 
by Mrs. Grant, as well as by Fanny. 1869 Mrs. Nokton 
Old Sir Douglas xxx. 178 That Kenneth should do his 
duty by his mother. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 32 Neither 
side acting unfairly by the other. 

b. after neuter impersonal verbs, as be, fall, 
fare\ With. Obs. or dial. 

<21250 Die/<y Night. 1373 Al swa hit is bi mine songe. 
c 1280 Commandm. 31 in /:. E. P. 118621 16 Hit fallip bi 
children pal 1 >ep queclc, as far ip bi been in hiwe. 1393 Langl. 
P. IT. C. xxi. 236 So shal hit fare by bi'' folkc. 1523 Ld. 
Burners From. I. ccccxt. 717 Bycause they rode forth lyke 
folcs, so it came by them. 

fc. after verbs of thinking, saying, etc. : About, 
of. Obs. 

a 1000 Elcnc 562 Witgnn sungon. .be godes bcarne. a 1121 
O. li. Citron. (Laud MS.I an. 1036 Smite men saedon be 
liaroldc p.ct he ware Cnutc miiiu cynges. <1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 7 pis he witejeilc bi drihlenc purh belle halie gast. 
a 1250 OwlNight. 46 Hu thhicthc nu bi mine songe? 
t 1320 Cast. Lone 495 Be vs foure |>is 1 telle. < 1460 Ttnono- 
ley Myst. x 83 How thynk the, sir Pilate, Bi this brodellc, 
1556 J. Hevwoou Spider F. xliv. 9 What dishonestie 
know you by flies, sur? More then flies know by spiders. 
x6oi Shahs. A IP s licit v. in. 237 By him and by this wuman 
lteerc, what know you ? 1645 T. Hill O/ive Branch <1648 

12 (tod knows more good attd evil by’ us, then we know by 
ourselves. 1752 Fiei.iung Amelia mil ii, I a 1 ways love 
to speak by jieople as 1 find. 

J* d. with pejorative force: Against. Obs. exc. 
dial. 

c 1300 Beket 871 Bi the Bischop of Londone thulke word 
he sede. < *530 Ln. Berners Arth. J.yt. Pry/. 23 Arthur 
wulde faync lyntile some cause by her. 1611 Bible 1 Cor. 
iv. 4, I know nothing by myself [Revised against]. 1678 
Vug. Man's Call. 351 He never knew any thing by her 
to be worthy of the least suspicion. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. \Vd.-bk. *K. D. S.>, 'E's a tidy mon, leastway s I 
know nuthin’ by 'tin. 

* * * Of relation to a circumstance. 

27. With respect to, in the matter of, as concerns 
(name, trade, age ; also birth, blood, nature, etc., 
in which there is prob. some notion of instrumen¬ 
tality also'. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1131 A kny3t of fraunce, Be name ne 
know y no}i wal he was. 1606 G. Wioodcocke] Justine 96 
By age but a boy. 1622-62 Hkylin Cosmogr. 111.11673158/1 
The People., were by composition of a middle stature. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 47 r 7 A Neighbour of mine, who 
is a Haberdasher by Trade. 1712 Ibid. No. 69 T 2 A Mer¬ 
chant.. who just knows me by sight. 1848 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 529 Allowed to associate .. with him as with 
a brother by blood. 1864 Comh. Mag. X. 175 Frenchmen 
by blood as well as by birth and estate. 

V. Of medium, means, instrumentality, ageney. 
(A fig. development of the notion of way in II. 
11 .) 

28. Indicating the part which serves as ihe me¬ 
dium of application or direct point and means 
whereby an action is applied lo the whole. 

a xooo Beowulf 3298 pa \v;es be feaxeon flet boren Grendles 
heafod. c xooo AIlfkic Gen. xxxix. 12 Heo tell hine be his 
clapum. a 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 Me henged up bi the 
fet. *393 Langl. P. IT. C. iv, 10 Cortesliche pe clerk 
penne .. Poke mede by he myddel. 1526 Pi/gr. Per/. <\V, 
de \V. 1531) 272 b, An hande sent downe toke me by the 
hecr of my heed. X547 Booruk Introd. Kuoivl. 131 Pc- 
diculus other whyle do byte me by the baeke. 1667 Pefys 
Diary 13 July, I did give her a pull by the nose, and some 
ill words. 171X A 00 isos Sped. No. 12M Her little boy 
offers to pull me by the coat. 1798 Gouv. Morris in Sparks 
Li/eff Writ. (1832) III. 109 The new peace hangs hy a very 
slender thread. 1830 Tknnyson Ode to Mem. 30 Thou led- 
dest by the hand thine infant Hope. 

b. By the roots; by the ground : (? orig. = from 
the foundation), completely. 


1 1420 Pat lad. on llusb. 1. 1132 Flourc of lyme in oil, yf 
thou confounde And helde it in, upheleth it by grounde. 
17x3 Berkeley Hylas ff P. ii, If I were to .. tear up a 
tree by the roots. X833 II t. Martineau Briery Creek ii. 
26 They could pull up a tall tree by the roots. 

C. To set by the ears : lo set quarrelling. To 
be, fall, go by the cars ;,Sc. lugs ): to quarrel. 

*556 J- Heywood Spider % F. Ivi. 18, I thought they 
wold aB haue gone by thears theare. 1600 O. E. Reft. 
Libel 1. 1. 32 We must needes fall by the eares together. 
1650 A. B. Mntat. Polemo 8 Set the Cavaleer and Presby¬ 
ter together by the ears. 1702 De Foe Ref. Manners 1. 
306 To set the Town together by the Ears. 1822 Scott 
Nigel x, The King, and the Prince, and the Duke have 
been by the lugs about ye. 

29. After verbs of knowing, perceiving, calling , 
etc.; introducing that which serves as a sign or 
means of identification. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vii. 20 Be hyra wajstmum ge hi* 
onenawad. c 1200 Ormin 479 patt ta bi name nemmnedd 
wass Abyupjj. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xvm. 08 Shephurdes 
by the seuen sterres Wisten.. whenne hit snoude reynen. 
a 1400 Cow. Myst. 297 iMatz.) Be thi face wel we may the 
ken. 1562 J. Heywooh Proz*. Epigr. (1867) 202, I here 
by the hounds, the hare is a foote. X596 Spenser F. Q. 
vi. iii. 1 The gentle minde by gentle deeds is knowne. 1611 
Bible Luke \. 61 There is none of thy kinred that is called 
by this name. 1682 Wheler Journ. Greece v. 341 The 
Athenians, . would never more have any Goventour by the 
Name or 'ritle of King. 1796 Gouv. Morris in Sparks 
t-i/e «y Writ. (1832) III. 98 That anarchy which goes by 
the name of the German Empire. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Com?. (1876) I. App. 692 Cnut was baptized by the name of 
Lambert. 

b. In lo understand by, mean by: see these 
verbs. 

1382 Wvcur Pro/. Bible xiv. 5.1 Bi Salamon here is vis- 
dirstonden God himself. 1692 Bp. Ely Ansio. Touchstone 
49 He..by the way understands that narrow way which 
he taught. 

30. Introducing the means or instrumentality: 
“by means of. (OK. more usually employed 

fram, thurh , of). (The material instrument or 
tool is usually introduced by with : * to cut with 
a knife \) 

a xooo Scofcs JlTdsiS too 1c be songe seefcan sceolde. 
c 1205 Lay. 28337 Ich wuste bi mine sweuene wha:t sor^en 
me weoren 3eneSc. c 1300 A'. Alts. 2941 That Y have by 
lottrc yow saide. c 1340 Cursor M. 15986 'Trin.) He shal 
neucr rise a^eyn truly bi no mv^t. c 1380 Wyci.if Set. 
Wks. 111. 302^ pes feyned religious .. amortisen many 
grcle lordischipis bi fals title. Z1450 Merlin x. 156 Thei 
remounted Gifllct be fyn force a-monge his enmyes. 
1348 Latimer Serin. /Toughers (Arh.) 34 ChrLte. .draweth 
souIes unto hym by his bloudy sacrifice. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Krasin. Par., Mark i. 14 The firste teachyng by moulhe 
of Christes religion. 1573 G. 1 Iakvky Lettcr-bk. (1884) 13 
Nether tobe allurid bypronmiissis nor per^uadid biwurds. 
1628 Earle Microcosm, iii. <Arb.) 4 Hee instructs men to 
dye by his example. 1769 Goldsm. Roman Hist. (17861 II. 
4j5 Hp .. at^ last died cither by poison or madness. 1855 
Kingsley Glaucus 118781 167 The bird’s foot star .. you 
may see crawling by its thousand sucking feet. 1866 — 
//erc 7 t\ I’rel. 6 Trying to expiate hy justice and mercy the 
dark deeds of his bloodstained youth. 

b. In by coach, by ship, by rail, the idea of mo¬ 
tion blends with that of means ; cf. 11 c. 

c 1440 Partonope 383 Be shipp come mcrchandyse to the 
town. 153s Covekdale Dent. ii. 28 Onely let me go thorow 
by fote. x866 Comh. Mag. XIII. 348 To go by coach in 
that direction is a sort of templing of fortune. 

c. By no ways (obs.), by no means : in no pos¬ 
sible way, in no respect, in no degree. By all 
means : in every way possible. (These have gradu¬ 
ally come to be used as strong expressions respec¬ 
tively of negation and affirmation.) 

£■1340 Cursor M. 12908 (Fairf.l pat is na fcrly be na 
wayes. £-1430 Freemasonry 626 yet thou woll not thyselvc 
pray, Latte non other mon by no way. c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes 0/ Ay mon 235 By no wyse we maye not scape. 1593 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. Pref. ii. § 7 To argue and by all means 
to reason for it. X713 Guardian No. 140(1756) II. 224, I 
can by no means consent to spoil the skin of my pretty 
country-women. 1768 Gray in Corr. w. Nichoi/s < 1843) 85, 

I would wish by all means to oblige and sene Temple. 
18x3 Jane Austen Pride Prej. (1846) 29 Jane was by no 
means better. 

d. in numerous phrases, see 38 . 

31. XYith live : introducing both the food and the 
means of obtaining it. Also fig. 

97x Blickl. Horn . 57 pa gastlican lare.. pe ure saul big 
Icofap. a 1000 Guthlae 244 Bi hwon scealt pu lif^an, beah 
pu lond a^e? CX205 Lay. 467 Leouere hcom his to libben 
bi pan wode-roten. c 1300 A*. Alt ' s . 4971 Hy.. libben by the 
wylde gooL 1393 Langl, P . PL C. vii. 292 were mc 
leu ere. .lyuc by well-carses. 1583 Stuhres Auat . Abus . it. 
89 The most of them .. attempt .. vnlawfull meanes to liue 
by. x6oo .Siiaks. A . Y . L. 11. vii. 14 As I do liue hy foode, 

I met a foole. 1611 Bible Matt. iv. 4 Man shall not liue 
by bread alone. 18x5 Scribbleomania 2x7 Each pestle’s dis- 
player who living by drugs, proves humanity's slayer. 1880 
Church Spenser iii. 52 No one in those days could live by 
poetry. 

32. Introducing the intermediate or subordinate 
agent viewed as the medium or channel of action ; 
«L .per, OE. put'll. 

£•1300 A'. Alts. 4304 Darie hit wot by a spye. £*1325 
Coer de L. 1522 Sche greetes the wel by me. 1382 Wyclif 
John i. 3 Alle pingisben maad bi |Gr. $£o, L./er} him. 1303 
Langl. P. PL C. iv. 4x7 God sente to saul by samuel pc 
prophete. c 1450 Merlin i. 23 Thow hast herde be my moder 
the trauayle that they hadden. 162* T. Stoughton Chr. 
Sacrif, xvil 239 Hath he more benefit by his horse then by 
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hU Minister? *711 Steele Sped. No. 118 1*2 The Lady is 
addressed to, presented and flattered, only by Proxy, in her 
Woman. 1785 Henry Hist. Gt. Brit. V. v. xxxviii. 382 The 
King could not .. administer justice to his subjects in per* 
son, but only by his judges. 1833 Frasers Mag. VIII. 
312 Send check by bearer. 1866 Rogers Agric. 4- Prices 
1. xxi. 527 The lord was present either in person or by a 
deputy. 

b. in extended phrase by the hands of. 

1411 E.E. Jl'ills (1882) 17 Whiche somme y* owynge to 
me, to be payd. .by handes of my lady lovell. a 1500 tr. 
Magna Charta in Amolde Citron . 217 By the handis of his 
kynnes folk .. his goodis shalbe destnbute. 1534 Old City 
Ace. Bk. in Arclueol. Jrnl. XL! 11 , Rcsuyd of m r grayn by 
the hands of m r hoxton y wrytyngs. 1866 Comh. Mag . A 111 . 
692 The Doctor will kill him, by my hands. 

c. In phrases To have children by, To be preg¬ 
nant by, and the like. 

a 1000 Caedmons Gen. 2326 (Gr.) J>u scealt sunu a*an, beam 
be bryde )>inrc. c tooo Allfric Gen. xxxviii. 25 Re }mm men 
ic eom mid childe. C1205 Lay. 10249 Vgacrne wes mid 
childe bi Uther. 1297 R. Glouc. 23 brut, .soncs hadde J>re 
lty hys wyf. 1293 Langl. P. PI. C. xi. 144 And haj> fyuc 
faire sones by hus fur.ste wyf. 1576 Gascoigne Steel Gt. 
(Arb.) 50 He begat me by Simplycitie. 1631 GoI'gk God's 
Arrows tit. ii. 183 Amalek was the sonne of Esaus sonne 
by a concubine. 1750 Johnson Rambl. No. 22 r 1 Wit and 
learning were the children of Apollo, by different mothers. 
1788 J. Powell Devises {\Z2 -j) II. 351 The testator.. had 
had several children by a native woman. 1805 Last Re- 
Ports V. 234 A bastard child..which a young woman had 
had by the defendant, c 1812 Jane Aust f.n Sense <5- Setts. 
(*846) 1 By a former marriage, Dashwood had one son. 

33 . Introducing the principal agent. 

This, which has now become n main use of by, is hardly 
found before 15th c.; OE. used of,Tram, ME. commonly 
of, which is still poetical, esp. with non-material verbs, as 
‘ he was beloved of all ’. Cf. Er. use of de and par. 

c 1400 Maundev. iii. 15 That Cytec was destroyed by liein 
of Grece. 1461 J. Paston Lett. 384 II. 3 Assigned be the 
commissioners. 1570-87 Holikshed Scot. Citron. 11 . 52 
Slaine miserablie in prison be .. the duke Albanie. 1593 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. t. iii. § 2 A law natural to be observed by 
creatures. 1682 Whelf.r Journ. Greece 1.26 The Walls of 
it were built by Diocletian. 1785 Reid Let. Wks. 1 . 66/1 
A malefactor is not hanged by the law, but according to 
the law, by the executioner. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
1 . 31 It was among the articles which John was compelled 
by the Barons to sign. Mod. By whom was the l>ook written? 

b. So with personal qualities and attributes, 
natural agencies, etc., treated as principal agents. 

For usage as to by after particular verbs, see these. 

*549 lib. Gout. Prayer Pref, There was never anything 
by the wit of man so well devised. .which hath not been 
corrupted. 1712 Aontsox Sped. No. 3331*5 This is fol¬ 
lowed by the tearing up of mountains and promontories. 
*757 Johnson Ent/tbl. No. 165 »2 Truth finds an easy en¬ 
trance into the Mind when she is introduced by desire, and 
attended by pleasure. 1816 J. Wilson City 0/Plague 1. i. 
255 Swallow’d tip in a moment by the heedless earth. 1844 
Punch 13 Jan. 27 Pipes and alcoholic liquors are superseded 
by matrimony. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 263 Such a 
demand, .was not authorised bv the existing treaties. 1875 
Browning Aristoph. Apol. 99 Demonstrable By time, that 
tries things. 

VI. Of circumstance, condition, manner, cause, 
reason. (Chiefly developments or weakenings of 
earlier senses.) 

34 . The physical circumstances of an action 
often become conditions more or less contributory 
or essential to its performance, and hence pass into 
the notion of aid or means , cf. 'to walk by moon¬ 
light \ * read by moonlight', * read by candle-light’. 

(By day light closely approaches by day : see 19 b.) 

a 1000 Riddles xxviii. 17 (Gr.) lc .. on eordan swa esnas 
binde dole after dyntum be dsejes leohte. 1154 O. E. 
Citron . (Laud MS.* an. 1138 § 2 Me lihtede candles to seten 
bi. a 1300 Cursor M. 14195 God es to go bi light o dai. 
?✓! 1400 Chester PI. (1843' >• 4 Those wise Kingcs three .. 
by the starre that did shine, Sought the sighte of the 
Saviour. 1701 J. Cunningham in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 
1201 The Weather so favouring us, that we were never but 
by our Topsails. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 409 ?6 Seeing 
an Object by the Light of a Taper. 187a Mark Twain 
In hoc. Abr. xii. 85 No gas to read by. 

35 . The sense of 4 means ’ often passes into that 
of * attendant circumstances \ and so approaches or 
reaches that of manner. 


e 1340 Cursor M. 18323 (Laud MSA, Alle that J>ou scidi 
by prophecy Thou hast fulle-fillid. 1483 Caxton G. < 
la Tour I y, Thenne wente shee and told it to hym i 
..fayre and attemperate language. C1489 — Sonnes , 
Aytnon 32 Reynawdc. .thwerled his swerde by grete fyer 
nesse. 1509 Hawks Frump. Virt. ix. 161 Where byrd’ 
sange by £rete melody. 1523 I.n. Berners Froiss. 1. clxxv 
214 By this manere was the stronge castell of F.urcux wc 
agayne. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xxii. (Arb.l 2< 
Wordes. .written by wrongortographie. 1677 Moxox Mec 
Ex ere. (17031 241 A great part of its increase goes awn 
by a kind of Glass. 1765 Act 5 Geo. Hi, xxvi. PreamI 
1 o hold to the said John .. by liege homage. 1840 Da> 
Be/. Mast. xi. 25 The halyards were at this moment let * 
by the run. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 350 The cam 
when heard went by default. / 

b. esp. in phrase to begin by, end by, etc., jwit 
gerund. (See further under these verbs.) 

1 684 Scandcrbeg Rediv. vi. , 50 The next Considerabi 
Exploit of his Majesty -. was, by taking of Zytchin. 18a 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1842) I. 151 Ministers who emplo 
spies .. are sure to .. end by the most violent injustice an 
tyranny. 1839 1 hirlwall Greece 11 . 76 He began by bat 
ishmg 7o° families. 1887 Gladstone in Ho. Comm. 1 
bept, lhe right hon. gentleman the Secretary for lrelan 
sat down by saying that, etc. Mod. He finished by putlin 
them all in the tire. 


I 


c. In By way of*, as an instance of, as some¬ 
thing tending or amounting to, somewhat under 
the form of. Tor full illustration see Way. 

e 1400 Maundev. 199 The king jeveth lcve to pore men.. 
to gadre hem precyous stones and perles, be weye of 
wlmesse. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. (18061 V. lxx. 235 By way 
of pleasantry he [Jefferies] used to call them [the soldiers| 
his lambs. 


36 . The sense of 1 means ’ sometimes approaches 
or passes into that of ‘ cause' or * reason ’: Because 
of, on account of, in consequence of, through ; in 
virtue of, on the ground of. f By so, by that : there¬ 
fore. 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. tv. ix. (1495) 93 Though 
flewme of hymself be thicke and vnsaucry by strengthe 
of heele. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour H iij, Sooue after by 
this synne he fylle. — Cato Giv, And by so thou oughtest 
to be contente. 1540 Hyroe i 'ires' fitsir. Chr. Wont. 11592) 
F v, He would haue women of his country to be regarded by 
their virtue. 1557 N. T. (Geneva) Platt, xxvi. 31 A 1 ye 
shalbe offended bv me this nyght. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. J 7 , 
iv. iv. 12 Warwickes Brother, and by that our Foe. 1627 
I’Tltham Resolves 1. xxix. Wks.11677)49 A Hill almost 1111 • 
ascendahle, by the roughness of a craggy way. 1667 Pkpys 
Diary 27 Aug., By the growth ofliis beard and gray hairs, 
1 did not know him. 1771 Golds.m. I list. Eng. III. 240 
The press, .swarmed with productions, dangerous by their 
sedition and calumny, more than by their eloquence or 
style. 1839 Thihlwall Greece IV. 263 In his house Prota¬ 
goras was said to have read one of his works by which he 
incurred a charge of atheism. 

b. in the conjunctive phrases Be /am pc, by that , 
by reason that, by reason: inasmuch as, because, 
since. Now only in full form by reason that. 

c 1175 Cott. Horn. 235 Be |>am [>e lie fader Is and laford he 
him self ewed he )>e witie, Si ego, etc. a 1536 Tisdale Exp. 
Matt. Wks. II. 128 By that they prophesied .. and by that 
they cast out devils, .it is plain that they be false prophets, 
1558 Kennedy Compcnd, trad, in li'odr. See. Mite. 11844) 
101 Be rcs.soun the Kirk .. can nevir be gatherit logidder. 
:6ot F. Tate Ilottsch. Ord. Edw 11 , £ 10 He shal have no 
more, bi reson that he shal have caringe. 1606 Earl North¬ 
ampton in True 4- Per/. Relation (1606) Rr4b, By that 
hee cals him virum mortis, ] may lawfully conclude, etc. 
*68 2 M Ht j.KR Journ. Greece 11. 203 Wine is scarce, by reason 
that it is prohibited. 1711 Steele S/ect No. 2 i* 1 He 
keeps himself a Batchelor by reason he was crossed in Love. 

37 . In Book-keeping, placed before Credit en¬ 
tries ; the person or account being made creditor 
by the amount entered. 

1695 E. Hatton Merclt. Mag. 140 By all the Cash you 
receive, and deliver nothing for the same; as By Money 
received with an Apprentice ; By Rebate for paying a 
Summ before due. Ibid. 169 By stock, £ 150. 1751 Chau- 
hers Lyd. s.v. Book, Ledger Book. By Cash for his remit¬ 
tance on James /1900. 1838 R. Langford hit rod. Trade 

79 . ,3 37 July 10 By remittance per W. Jackson/1000. 

VII. In phrases. 

38 . By enters into a great number of phrases, 
which originated in one or other of the preceding 
uses, but arc now used without analysis, and some¬ 
times with such modification of meaning as to 
obliterate or obscure the force of the preposition. 
Such arc a. adverbial, f by cas, by chance, by force, 
by guess, by hook or by crook, by might ; and 
others for which an adverb might easily be 
substituted, as by consequence, f by cover ( = co¬ 
vertly), f by matter in deed (? = as an actual 
fact), by metaphor, + by name ( = especially), + by 
occasion, + by particular, by stealth. [Here Fr. 
lias usually par.] See the various substantives. 

1297 R - Glouc. 490 He vel of is palefrey, & brec is fot bi 
cas. c 1340 Cursor M. 10700 (Laud M S.) Vow that is made 
by right, Ow no man to breke by might. 1475 Bk. 
.Yob/esse 31 Provided that .. no man take vhaite beforce. 
1544 Phaer Regi/n. Ly/e (1560) Rvij, Hitherto have 1 de¬ 
clined by occasion. 1565 in Sir J. Picton IT poo l Mimic. 
Rec. (1883’) 1 .113 That no .. person .. succour by cover or 
opertc, any apprentice. 1583 Siurbes Anal. Abus. it. 22 
Either by Hooke or crooke, by night or day. a 1586 Anstv. 
Cartwright 17 He alleadgeth another proofe by perad- 
uenture. a 16x0 Babingtgn Wks . (1622) 257 This Manna 
followed the Israelites whatsoeuer the earth was: and by 
n the wilderness. 1620 J. Wilkinson Courts Led 117 
These persons by particular are said to be by the statute 
rogues. 1660 Fuller Mixt Contemp . (1841) 171 Ponderous, 
and by consequence probable to settle, .on the earth. 1697 
Drvoy.x Virg. Georg, iv. 745 Some prying Churl had .. 
thence, By Stealth, convey’d th' tinfeather'd Innocence. 
1711 Steele Sped. No. 145 p 6 He snatches Kisses by Sur¬ 
prise. 1721 St. German's Doctor 4- Stud. 338 1 1 is allcdgcd 
in the indictment by matter in deed that he had such 
weapon. 1751 J ortin Serin. (1771) V. v. 00 They might not 
imagine that the world was .. made by chance. 1836 Lan- 
dor Pericles Asp. Wks. 1846 II. 394/1, 1 am not speaking 
by metaphor and Asiatically. 1848 M acaulay Hist. Eng. 
11. 649 note , I have therefore been forced to arrange them 
[the events] by guess. 

b. prepositional, + by cause of, by chcsun of, by 
colour of, by dint of, by the hands of by means of, 
by reason of by virtue of by way of, etc. See 
tinder the various substantives. 

1380 W\curLast Age Ch. (1840) 25 Bi resoun of whiche ]>c 
prtdde tnbulaciouri schal entre into Cristis Chirche. c 1420 
Avcrw, Arth. xxxii, Ther togedur fa^te we Bechesunof this 
lady fre. 1535 Coverdale Tobit xi. 18 By reason of all the 
good that God had shewed vnto him. c 1555 Songs $ Bull., 
Ph. $ Mary (i860) 3 He bathe us up lyfit By the n\eans 
of hys sonne callyd Emanuell. 1593 Shaks. Rich. HI, i. iii. 
l 78 Our Brother is imprison’d by your meanes. 1597 — 2 
I Hen. IV , iy. i. 128 All .. That .. by dint of Sword, Haue 


since miscarry ed vnder Bullingbrookc. 1621 Elsing Debates 
Ho.Lords 11870) 127 flic Park-merit is adjourned by virtue 
thereof | the Comission]. 1664 But h r Hud. 11. ii. 736 
Vict'ry gotten without Blows, By dint of sharp hard words. 
1710 in Select, fr. Hart. Misc. 11793' 561 Edward Whit* 
acre, .hath, by colour of his employment received the sum 
of twenty-five thousand pounds. 1712 Aouison Sped. No. 
523 p 6 By virtue of that spectatorial authority with which 
1 stand invested. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. iii. 32 Jugurtha 
..by Dim of Money, corrupted many uf the Senators. 
1737 L. Clarke Hist. Bible mil (1740)496 By means thereof 
lie took the City. 1864 Brvck Holy Rom. Emp. 99 It was 
chiefly by means of the Papacy that this came to pass. 
1876 Blackmokl Cripps 1 . ii. 23 Quite out of sight .. by 
reason of the bend of the hallow. 1881 R. Buchanan God 
<y Man I. in The widow—by dint of strict parsimony, 
bad saved a trifle. 

39 . Phrases occurring under preceding senses: By 
I and beside 5, 7; by common, by ordinar 7; by day, 
etc. 19 b; by no means, ways 30 c ; by one's self 4, 
S b; by so, by that 23 d, 36 ; by that , by reason that 
36 b ; by the by, by the way 12b; by wholesale, 
degrees , etc. 24, 25. 

B. adv. 

Forms : [t bi, bis], 4 bi, 4-6 bie, 5-S, 9 .dial.) 
bye, 4- by. In OK. the instances of the adv. may 
all he treated (from the modern point of view' 
either as prefixes to a verb, or as prepositions 
following their object. 

1 . Of position: Near, close at hand, in another's 
presence or immediate neighbourhood; occas. 
after verbal sbs., as in dweller by, slander by. Naut- 
phr. Stand by ! = be ready. See By- in comb. 2 a. 

lc 993 Battle 0/ Maiden 182 Begeti 5 a beornas J> c him bi^ 
stodon. 1 e 1340 Cursor M. 14282 (Trin.) Men say hir pat bi 
>tood. Rennondc. c 1425 WyntoUN Cron. vm. xl. 93 Obir 
l.ordis, fat war by. 1463 Bury Wills (1850' 35 If any lie- 
drede man or woman ly by. 1526 Tinuale John xi. 42 Be¬ 
cause of the people that stonde by 1 saydeit. 1602 Return 
fr. Pa mass. in. iii. tArb.' 43 He thinkes hce hath guild 
the slanders by sufficiently. 1623 Massinger Dk.of Milan 
ii. i, My brother being not by now to protect her. 1732 
Berkeley Ahiphr. \. § 15 Methinks you sit by very tamely. 
1834 Marrvat /*. Simple HI. 101 Stand by to haul over 
the boom-sheet when she pays off. 1861 Flok. N igiitingalf. 
Nursing 39 Patients are often accused of being able to 
* do much more when nobody is by’. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk,, Stand by t the order to be prepared. 

b. preceded by fid, hard, near. Also trans¬ 
ferred to the idea of time. 

<• 1400 Maundev. vm. 93 Paste by, is ;it the Tree of Eldre, 
that Judas henge him self upon. 1580 Bakf.t Ah'. B 651 
Here is a little towne or village harde bie to flie vnto. 1795 
Southey Joan 0/Arc 1. cliv, Doitircmi's cottages Gleam’d 
in the sun hard by. 1866 Kingslf.v Hereto, i. 11877' 20 H e 
founded Boston near by. 

c 1385 Chaucer /.. G. //’. 2604 The aray is wrought, die 
tyme is faste by. 1535 Coverdale Isa. Ii. 5 It is hard by, 
that my health and my rightuousness shal go forth. 

G. following a sb. in sense lying, living, situate 
close or hard by. Not now used alone. AUo in 
fig. expressions. 

<•1470 Henry Wallace 1. 50 Bruce Iclamyt as] fyrst male 
of the secund gre by. 1475 Caxton Jason 41b, Thaun- 
cient knight that was loggid in that other bedde by might 
not slepe. ibid. 52 Alle the nobles .. of the coumrecs by 
and adjacent. 1588 Shaks. L. I.. L. x. ii. 94. I stole into a 
neighbour thicket by. 1627 J. Carter Expos. 54 Dead in 
trespasses and siuncs, or next doorc by. 

d. Naut. By and large : to the wind (within 
six points: cf. A. 9) and off it. Full and by: 
sailing close-hauled to the wind. (Atlm. Smyth.) 

1627 Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. (1692^42 Fill the 
Sails, keep full, full and by. 1628 Digby Toy. Medit. 
(1868) 83 Your chace goeth best before the wind, and. .you 
can ouibeare her, by. 1669 Sturmv Mariner's Mag. 17 
Thus you see the ship handled in fair weather and foul, by 
and loarge. 1833 Fraser’s Mag. VIII. 15S They soon find 
out one another s rate of sailing, by and large. 1881 W. C. 
Russell (Wait Free-L. 1 . vi. 265 They held on after us 
nevertheless, sailing full and bye. 

2 . Aside, out of the way ; out of use or consider¬ 
ation. To put, set or lay by: to put aside from 
use, set aside, discard ; {more recently) to put aside 
from present use, so as to reserve for the future. 
To put by : also (obs.) to turn from one’s purpose; 
cf. A. 16 c. 

r 1425 Wvntoun Cron. vm. iv. 253 For Custwinc ap- 
prowyd oft by drawys Of Canon and Cyvylc bath the 
Lawys. 1535 Stewart Cron. Siot. 11 . 222 This ^oung 
Arthure .. Tha crownit king and put the richt air bye. 
ibid. 339 All kynd of armour in that place cast by. a 1586 
A nsu\ Cartwright 6 He must .. laye by his proofe as vn- 
true. 1595 Shaks. John iv. iii. 95 Stand by. or 1 shall gaul 
you Faulconbridge. 1614 W. B. Philos. Banquet ted. 2) 3 
Age might be kept backe, and sickness* kept bye. 1634 
Bayne On Coloss. 344 What a Pride is it, for some ig¬ 
norant Schollar to put by the direction of his Tutor. 1655 
L'Estrangf- Chas. I, 125 Some thing or other ever came 
travers .. and put him by. 1721 Df. Foe Mem. Cavalier 
(1840) 31 1 They had set by the lords for not agreeing to it. 
1731 Swift Corr. II. 701 These things can lie by till you 
come to carp at them. 1766 Goldsm. Vie. W. xx, Vile 
things that nature designed should be thrown by into her 
lumber room. 1807 Winoham Speeches Part. (1812) 111 .19 
Laying something by for a rainy day. 1867 Kroude Short 
Stud. (ed. 2) 161 Neither party is entitled to say..‘Stand 
by, 1 am holier than thou 

b. Naut. 7 b lie {lay" by: (a.) to come almost 
to a stand, either by backing sail or by leaving 
only enough sail to keep the vessel’s head straight; 
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= modern phrase lie to ; also transf ; (A) to dodge I 
under small sail under the land (Adm. Smyth). I 
1613 Siiaks. lien. VII 1 , in. i. 11 The Billowes of the Sea, 
Hung their heads, and then lay by. 1674 Petty Disc, 
be/. Royal Soc. 102 To stop Leaks afore, the Ship must stop 
its motion, lye by, or bear up. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4 ° 54 / 1 
We lay by all day.. repairing our Defects. 1753 Ha sway 
Trav. 1 . tt. xvi. 72 We were obliged to lay-by in the night. 

3 . Of motion : Past a certain point, beyond. 
Also transferred to time ; cf. By- in comb. 2 b. 

[C950 Limits/. Gosp. Mark xv. 21 Geneddon bi geongende 
\Kusfiw. bigongcndel- ? a 1400 Atorte Arth. (1847) 233 
Ffloridas with a swerde, as he by glenttys, Alle the flesche 
of the flanke he flappes in sondyre. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 
vtu. xviii. 1S6 Thai persawyd by gangand A man. 1535 
Coverdalk 2 Sam. xvi. i Dauid was gone a lytic by from 1 
the toppe of the mount. 1606 Ik Joxsos Harriers Wks. , 
1870 111 . 34 They inarched by in pairs. 1766 Goldsm. Vie. 1 
IV. xxi, A stage coach happening to pass by. 1844 Dis- * 
raei.1 Coningsby t. iii. 14 The days are gone by for senates : 
10 have their beards plucked in the forum. 

t 4 . In addition, besides, also. Obs. (Cf. Sc. 
for-by) By [and at four, see Atocr. 

1436 Pol. Poems { 1859) II. 185 Thvs coloure .. mustc be 
seyde alofte, And by declared of the grelc fulle ofte. 
a 1440 Sir Deg rev. 223 Tcr.e score knythis .. And iii hon* 
dred arch crus by. 1600 in Farr's S. P. 11845) 11 . 435 Onlcsse 
my seruice be employed by. 1653 Holcroft Procopius , He 
might spend less wood, and wages upon bakers, and by 
gain the weight. 1763 C. Johnston Reverie I. 143 Fora 
guinea by. 1804 lllust. Loud. Xeivs 21 Aug. (18861 194 
The Gallant and Spirited Race run .. for 500 guineas, ami 
1000 guineas bye, between Mrs. Thornton and Mr. Flint. 

By, bye, a. Forms: 5-9 bye, 6 - by ; also 6 bi, 

7 bie. [Altrib. use of prec. by- in nriw, as in out 
paticut, etc. Not separated by any clear line from 
by combinations: see By- 11 T. (In modern use 
the spelling bye seems to be preferred when the 
word is treated as an adj.)] 

Generally. The opposite of main. 

1 . Situated to one side, as a door, or out of the 
way, as a place; running in a side direction, or 
out of the way, as a path. Also fig. See B\- 
in comb. 3 a, b, and By-path, By-way, etc. 

<*1330, etc. [see By-wav, By-doorI. 1485 Caxton St. 
JVene/r. 2 By a bye dore of the chamber she wente onto, t 
1582 Bentley Mon. Matroncs 39 Seeking manic crooked \ 
and bi waits, 1583 Stanyiurst sEneis 111. (Arb.) 73 Soom 
bye place of resting grannt vs. 1655 Gouge Comm. ifeb. x. | 
20 There are so many bic broad pathes. 1706 Loud. Gaz. j 
No. 4259'4 The Man that is supposed to have robb'd ..a j 
bye Hackney Coach .. upon the I-orcst of Sherwood. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. xli. 307 Nothing can be 
more hye and unfrequented, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 
335 Hospitals erected .. in bye places. 1830 Southey in 
/•or. Rev. $ Coni. Misc. V. 278 The mule preferred the 
high road to the bye one. 1880 IV. Cornu*. Gloss. (K. 0 . K* J 
Hye, lonely. Our house is rather bye. 

Z. fig. a. Away from the main purpose, occur¬ 
ring * by the way incidental, casual; b. of second¬ 
ary importance; c. privy, clandestine, secret,under¬ 
hand ; cf. By- in comb . 3 c, d, 4, 5 : often coupled 
with another epithet, as by and sinister, familiar 
and by, etc. See By-matter, By-word, etc. 

<■ 1050, etc. [see Bv-word, By-matterI. 1562 Cooper Ansu*. 
Priv. Masse (1850) 168 You have brought out of them all 
but a few bye sentences 1599 B. Jonson AV. Man ont o/ 
Hum., The Stage, Entertain this troop With some familiar 
and by-conference. 1632 D. Lupton London Carbon. 105 
He. .hopes to hauc. .some by preferment. 1633 Fosrrookk 
IVurre or Conjl. 9 Done either in hypocrisie or for some by 
and sinister respect, a 1652 Bromf. Crt. Beggar u. i, Have 
wc spent all this while in by and idle talke? 1674 [Z. Caw * 
drey] Catholicon r6 Those whom they have gained in their 
concealed and by-trade as Undertakers. 180a Paley Nat. 
Throb. xxvi. (1819' 455 The bve effect may be unfavourable. 
184a M1 all No neon / \ 1 .393 Some trivial bye consideration 
being unsound will vitiate our whole conclusion, 1849 Rus- 
kin Sev. Lamps iv. § 3. 96 Far too serious a work to be 
undertaken in a bye way. 1857 Gen. P. Thompson Audi 
Alt. 1 . ii. 5 A bye debate .. arose on a motion by Lord 
Claud Hamilton. 

By bye, sb. Forms : (6 buy/ 6 - by, bye. 
[Ellipt. use of prec. adj. (or adv.), when by is con¬ 
trasted with main, some such word as object, i'oad, 
course, part, etc., or stake, throw, being understood ; 
the earliest quots. suggest that the subst. use had 
its origin in dicing phraseology. Rarely used except 
with prep, preceding.] Often also written Bye, q.v. 

f 1 . A secondary or subsidiary object, course, or 
undertaking ; a side issue; something of minor 
importance: chiefly contrasted with main ; whence 
phr. To bar by and main : to prevent entirely, 
stop altogether. Obs. 

1567 Turbf.rv. Ovid's F.pist. 13 b, Refuscth me and all 
the wealth, and barres me by and maine. 1580 Lvly En- 
pit ties (Arb.) 430 Alwayes hnue an eye to the mavne, what 
so ever thou art chaunced at the buy. 1598 Barkcley 
Felic. Man (163P Pref,, Dice players, that gaine more bv the 
bye than by the mainc. 1603 St. Trials (R.) Vou arc fools, 
you are on the bye, Raleigh and I are on the main; we 
mean to take away the king and his cubs. 1610 Folking- 
ham Art 0/Survey n. v. 55 Extend from some fewe Maine 
Angles Base lines for Boundaries .. and from conuenient 
distances in the same, distantiate cilery By. 1639 Sir R. 
Baker in Spurgeon Trens. Dav. Ps. cxliii. 3 These are but 
the bye; the main of his aim is at the soul. <11734 
North Lives II. 188 Neither was the main let fall, nor 
time lost, upon the by. 1791-1824 D'Israf.u Cur. Lit.{ 1866) 
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433/1 I bis critic was right in the main, but not by the by j 
in the general, not in the particular. . 

2 . Phrases with a preposition : + a. At the by 
(see quot.). Of the by : of secondary or sub¬ 
sidiary importance. Obs. 

1611 I’louio, Massare , to play or cast at the by, at hazard 
or gresco. <1x619 Daniel Coll. /list. Eng. <1626) Pref. 3 
These things being but of the By. a 1639 NN . \V uatkley 
Prototypes 11. xxxiv. (1640) 159 Religion is made of the by, 
it servelh some other Mistresse. 

b. By the by . earlier by a by, on or upon the by) : 
by a side way, on a side issue ; as a matter of 
secondary or subsidiary importance, incidentally, 
casually, in passing. Obs. or arch. Also in pre¬ 
dicative or complcmental use (quasi -adj.) : Off the 
main track, away from the point at issue, of second¬ 
ary importance, incidental. 

1615 W. Hell Miry. M,lies tie 98 Not intentionally, but 
accidentally as we say> vpon the bye. c 1620 / Bovn A ion s 
Fltnoers <18551 85 Who ever he be that in adultery, begets 
a child, he stealeth by a by. 1627 H akf.will Apol. Pref. 10 
It led them some other way, thwarting and ui*>n the by, 
nnt directly. 1642 Fi ller Holy a- Pro/. St. v. v. 377 I hey 
had something .. in the favour nf Fncrs, though brought 
in only by the by. <1 1661 Holvday Juvenal (1673) 140 jf he 
be ask’d, though but by chance, and on the by. 1678 But- 
U R Hud. 111/1.605 All he does upon the By, She is not 
bound to Justifie. 1740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth ted. 3)66 
Let it lie done sparingly, and by the bye. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. IN*, xlvi. 259 [Chemists] hunt, per 
haps, after chimeras .. and find something really valuable 
by the hye. 

1621 Bv. Mountagu Diatribe 9 You are much upon the 
by, to bring in your Philological! observations 1649 Crom 
well Lett. 13 Aug., As for the pleasures of this life, and 
outward business, let that be upon the bye. 1661 J. Stephens 
Proi u rat ions 67 Little else than a to Tra^pYOv n work by 
tbe by. 1705 Stanhope Para/hr. II. 222 They would not 
make Religion a thing by the by. 1831 Sir \\. H amilton 
Discuss. 11853! 416 Tuition, .lightly viewed and undertaken, 
as a matter of convenience, a business by the by. 1872 Geo. 
Kliot Mid diem. II. iv. 240 All these matters were by the by. 

C. By the by is used parenthetically, with the 
omission of some phrase, such as ; it may be ie- 
marked \ So by the way : see Way. 

1708 Swift Hickcrsta/j Detcit. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 164 My 
wife’s voice, (which by the by, is pretty distinguishable* 
1762 T. Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 1 * *83 Ns brother Job 
says, (who, by-the-bye .. began to whine a little under Ins 
afflictions,! ‘ Are not my days few?’ 1847 Barham Ingot, 
tag. »i877)269 A line that's not mine but Tom Moore’s, by- 
the-by. 1866 Rings ley Hew. i, By-thc-by, Martin—any 
message from my lady mother? 

3 . V A by-current, side current. 

1877 Blackmork Erema III. liv. 229 By running the byes 
of the wind, and craftily hugging the corners. 

See also Bye. 

By- in composition. 

A. A MK. variant spelling of the prefix Br-, Be-, 
under which see most of the words, as, under Be-, 
by cause, by dene, bydryve. by fatl, byforc, byget, by- 
gynne, bygile, etc.; under Bi-, byreusy, by were, etc. 
Those words only are given under By- for which 
110 forms with be- or bi- have been met with. 


B. By- (sometimes bye-): the preposition, ad¬ 
verb, or adjective By iii combination, cither in 
words already formed in OK. with the accented 
form of the prefix, bi-, big-, or in words of later 
formation, especially those in which by has an at¬ 
tributive sense, and cannot be separated by any 
clear line from By adj., since the use of the hyphen 
is very uncertain. All the principal words so 
formed arc treated as main words in their alpha¬ 
betical places; the less important and more obvious 
combinations here follow, under the various uses 
and senses of the prefix. 

I. 1 . Compounds in which by - is a prep., as 
by-rote a. See also by-hither, by-soutli (By prep. 
9 c), by-ordinary, by-common, etc. (By prep . 7 \ 
and By hand. 

1669 Penn No Cross xx. § 23 That a little By-rote Babble 
shall serve your Turn at the Great Day? 


II. Compounds in which by- has an advb. force. 
2. a. with nouns of agent or action, with senses 
‘beside, past’; as by-inhabitant, -seer, -sitter, 
-stroller ; -f by-lier, a neutral; f by-coming, pass¬ 
ing; j- by-settol, a lodger; so By-dweller, By¬ 
stander, etc. 

1600 Goivrids Cons/ir. in Select.fr. Hart. Alisc.i 1793) 195 
Which [doorel .. he had lokked in his "bycommtng. 1658 
W. Burton It in. Anton. 135 Ruins of Walls, which the 
* by -inhabitants ca.ll, The old Work of Wrockcestcr. a 1572 
Knox Hist. Re/. 222 (Jam.) In caise it beis inquyred of all 
*By-lyars. 1642 T. Hill Trade 0/ Truth 45 Many are 
aposcopi, rather then Episcopi..* by-seers, rather then over¬ 
seers. 1612 N. Riding Record Soc. 1 . 264 'these persons 
following for retcyning of inmates or * by-set tells. 1837 
Hawthorne Amer. Note-bks.ly 871) I. 63 Others of the .. 
"by-sitters put various questions. 1859 Sala Tv >. round 
Clock 12 Yawing..on the ’bye-strollers. 

b. with sense * aside, side-’; as by-glance, glanc¬ 
ing, -leap, -start, -step, etc.; also indicating move¬ 
ment astray, or in a wrong direction, as by fantasy, 
-lusting, -regard t -tbought , -wishing; also By- 


view, etc. 

1609 R. Barnf.rd Faith/. Shepheard 14 Interrupted with 


wanedng thoughts and " by-fan tasies. <11659 Clfaflaxd 
Committee 2 No packing, T beseech you,no*by-glance. 1598 
Grknfwf.v Tacitus , A tin. xiv. iii. (1622) 203 By a by-glanc- 
ing at Claudius raigne. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xi. 2 
The fearfull bird, was fayne to make dyverse ’byleapes. 1583 
— Calvin on Deui. cxxxvi.835 He forbiddeth vs also to haue 
any by lusting. 1623 Lisle /Ei/ric on O.ffN.T. P re '- 11 
They fordivers ‘by-regards,mayhidc. .the truth. 1542UDALL 
Erasm . Apoph. 280b, His soudiours in gooyng foorthward 
. .made "by stertes out of their waye, and did muche op¬ 
pression. 1567 Drant Horace's Epist. To Rdr. 4 1 o speake 
according to the man, (which is a "bystep from the pathc 
of diuinityei. 1652 Benlowks Theoph. xtu. cxvi. 251 tar- 
don the by-steps that my soul has trod. 1561 I. Norton 
Cabin ns Inst. 111.279 No man can be so bente to praye, but 
that he shall fcle many "bylhoughts to crepe vpon him. 1601 
Dent Path™. Heaueu 322, 1 demand of you, whether you 
neuer had any by-thoughts in your praiers. 1571 Golding 
Cabinn on Ps. xxxv. 14 To some it seemeth a "by-wishing. 

c. with a sense akin to that of side-blow, side- 
stroke; and often fig. of allusions in speech or 
writing; ‘Indirect*; as by-fhng, -hint, -quip* 
-stroke \ by-wipe (^side-stroke). 

1651 Baxter In/. Rapt. Apol. 8 Many told him.of my^ by* 
flings at him. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia 11 . vl 163 By- 
hints, and unexpected hits at one and the other. 1855 - - 
]Ves.no. Ho xiii, Some "bye-quip, perhaps, at the character 
of her most dainty captain. 1679 Bkdloe Popish 1 lot An, 

I shall say nothing of their Politick 'By-strooks. 1641 
Milton Auimaiiv. 118511 187 Wherefore that conceit or Le¬ 
gion with a "by-wipe? 

d. with pples., as by -ferwn, by - travelling, 

- wandering ; by-advaneed, already past ; f by- 
come, past; by-peeping, looking aside ; Bygone, 
By-past, etc. 

1827 Carlyle Rubier, Misc. <1869) 20 In thy steeples, 
behind the by-advanced great midnight it struck half-past 
two 1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxvi. (1612) 173 His 
happiest daics "by come or to be past. 1884 n. S. NVilson 
Hist. 171 Mere names, vaguely realised through the 
mists of a "by-flown time. 1611 Siiaks. Cytnb. I. vi. 108 
"By peeping in an eye Base and illustrious. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry vi. vi, Lanipen. took name from the *by-lravail- 
jng River. 1567 Pi/gr. Par miss. 1. 114 Keepc mee from 
devious and "by-wandringc wayes. 

III. Combinations in which by has an adjectival 
force. 

(Here the senses so pass one into another, that tt 
is not possible to classify them distinctly; different 
senses also often blend in the same combination. 
The following arrangement aims only at presenting 
the more obvious combinations under their pre¬ 
dominating sense.) 

3 . With a notion of local position or direction 
and usually equivalent to Side. 

a. in the sense ‘ Placed beside, at one side, 
aside, or off at the side hence ‘ out-of-the-way ’; 
generally with relation to a main or principal 
thing of the same kind, and thus often involving 
some notion of‘subsidiary* or ‘subordinate* ^sec 5): 
as in *j ’by-board (-side-table); - chamber, -chapel, 
-cliff, -closet, -dish, - door, -gulf, -hole, -nook, t -note 
(= side or marginal note', - paper, -part, -settle 
(=side seat or bench/ -sladc, + -stall, -station, 
-tail, -ttni'n, -vale, -window; also By-PLACE, By- 
hoom. By-table, etc. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. Ixxvii. i\mi) 1 . 198 A sufferer for 
Christ..will be fain to eat with the bairns and to take the 
• by-board. 1853 Kings LEV llypatia 11 . xii. 312 Where was 
he now? In a little "by chamber. 1562 Cooper Anno.Priv. 
Masse (1850) 99 To creep in comers or "by-chapels as a 
sign of separation. 1596 Fitz-gf.ffray Sir E. Drake (1881) 
88 O now descend my ever mourning Muse Downcfrom the 
'by-cliffe of thy sisters mount. 1696 Whiston Th. Earth 
Introd. 57 Will a wise Builder bestow twice as much time 
in decking, .of one "Bycloset of inferior use? *599 H. Buttes 
Diet's Dry Dinner in James Ps Counterbl. (Arb.)92 ,1 haue 
put into a "by-dish (like Eg-shelles in a Saucer) what worthily 
may breed offence. 1545 Brinklow L a men t.iiS? 4)94 They 
may aKo forsake their "bvdores, and clymmgc in at the 
windowes. 1639 Fuller Holy tVar 11. xxxi. (1840) 00 He, 
like a "by-gulf, devoured her affection, which should flow 
to her children. 1664 II. More Myst. Imq. 565 1 hey. .seek 
for Inspirations and Revelations in "by-holcs amongst the 
squallid Sepulchers of the dead. 1862 Country Genii. II. 
145 Odd comers, and little "by-nooks. 1579 Harvey 
Letter-bh. (1884) 78, I have once in my life bestowid uppon 
the a "Bycnotc for thy lerninge. a 1603 T. Cartwright 
Cou/ut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 581 This reliefe, whereof your 
by-note in the margent tatlcth. 1659 Instruct. Oratory 
108 A memorandum being made of it in a "by-paper as 
you are writing. 1707 J. Stephens Quez'cdo'sLom. IVks. 
*1709) 54 Apple-street..is a "by-part of the Town. 1602 
Rowlands Greene's Ghost (i860) 26 A cloake vpon a 
"by-settle. 1635 J. Hayward Hanish'd Virg. 126 I hey 
found, in an uncouth "by-slad, a slender Barge. 1682 At A. 
Ord. Crt. 0/ Savers, Al/ord, Linco/nsh ., The breaches of 
the New Sea Ranke & "Bystall lately broken. 1864 Times 
24 Dec., A goods train is timed to be shunted at a "by¬ 
station. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropslt. Word-bk., * By-tail, 
the right handle of a plough ; it is fastened to the ‘ shell- 
board \ 1683 Royal Procl. in Load. Gas. No. 1S56 2 A 

Settled Tost in or near particular "By-Towns, or Places 
lying on the Post Road. 1686 Goad Celest . Bcnlies t. iv. 10 
lJaycs wherein Fog. .chooses to nestle in a "by-Vale. 1611 
Barrey Ram Alley iv, She is shewing .. rare faces In a 
"by-window. # , 

b. in the sense ‘Running along-sitle and apart , 
whence ‘devious, circuitous/ and again ‘little 
used, unfrequented*; as in by - alley, -conduit, 
-course, -court, -cut, -ditch, -journey, -rill, -river. 
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BY AND BY. 


-route, - shoot , - stream, -track, -turning, -water; 
also bygang {dial.), a by-path ; by-gate {dial .), a 
by-way; by-lead = by-wash ; by-sprouting, a 
side-shoot; b y-wash (see quot.); also By-channel, 
By-street, By-walk, etc. 

1667 Primatt City § C. Build. 14S 'ITie Statute, .for *By- 
Alleys, Lanes, By-Courts, and such places. 1631 Ctiestinn 
iv. 50 Glory and quietnesse run from the rich by other *by- 
conduits and gutters of suhtilty and deceit. 1626 Impeach. 
Dk. Buckhm. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 11659) L 305 Irregular 
running into all *by-courscs of the Planets. *753 World 
No. 52 Returning home through a *by-courl. 1883 Balt 
Mall G. 10 Nov. 8/2 Clearing the Regent's Canal and the 
* by-cut at Haggerston. 1650 Fuller Pisgah 1. x. 32 The 
*by-ditches of Dan and Bethel, did not so drain the peoples 
devotion. 1855 Whitby Gloss.,' By-gang, a by-path, r 1330 R. 
BRUSNiiC/mw. (Rolls SerJ 10145 * Bigate [see Byway]. 1573 
J. Tyrie Refut. Knox's Anno. Pref. 7 (Jam.) Kucr scikaml 
refugis and by-gets. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. 102 Thay take the pray, be bout-gates alanerlie 8: 
bygates. 1808 Mayne Sitter Gun 31 (Jam.) By a' the bye- 
gates, .crowds were flocking down. 1673 Ray Jonrn. Low 
C. 38 Before we left I .cyden we made a * by-journey to Seven* 
buys, a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. "Wits. 1721 II 1 .243 Sin 
with ‘by-rills devaricates the Stream. 1577 87 Harrison 
Descr. Brit. 1. xvi. 107 A verie few * by-rivers. 1855 Chamb. 
Jrnl. IV. 37 We return to the city by a * by-route little fre¬ 
quented. 1669 Wori.idge Syst. Agrie. vih. § 3(1681 > 161 Take 
away about blossoming time, all tne'by-shots. 1562 Turner 
Iferbal 11. 84a, Peony., hath many ‘byspruutynges, 1615 
Crooke Body of Man 550 Learned men .. may repaire to 
those fountaincs from whence we haue drawnc our ‘hy- 
streamc. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 39 We en¬ 
countered in another small *by-tracke .. three others. 
1581 Sidney Def. Poesie (Arb.) 39 The many * by-turnings 
that may diuert you from your way. 1885 Ogii.vie, ' Bye- 
wash, By-lead, a channel cut to convey the surplus water 
from a reservoir or aqueduct, and prevent overflow. 1864 
H. W. Bates Nat. Amazon vi. 150 An extensive lake .. 
which .. has therefore the appearance of a 'by-water or an 
old channel of the river. 

e. transferred to matters, action, etc., collateral 
with the main matter or action : 4 aside, side- ’, as 
in by-battle, - concernment , - consideration , -dialogue, 

- discourse, -disputation , -history , - interest, -issue, 
-object, -point, -question, -touch ; also By-play. 

1842 De Qi'incev Cicero Wks. VI. 207 The "by-battle with 
the Cilician pirates is more obscure. 1667 Dkvdks Ess. 
Dram. Poesie Wks. 1725 I. 51 Our Plays, besides the main 
design, have Under Plots, or By-Concernments. 1691 
Norris Pract. Disc. 60 We arc not determined .. but by 
some other * By-consideration. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxx, 
This *bv-dialoguc prevented my hearing what passed be¬ 
tween tne prisoner and Captain Thornton. 1655-60 Stan¬ 
ley Hist. Philos. <1701 j 557/2 It is fit to premise, and 
put, as a *By discourse, a Treatise concerning Divine Na¬ 
ture. 1580 G. Harvey 3 l Pit tie Lett. 33 But to let this ‘by- 
disputation passe. 1697 Verdicts cone. I irg. Homer iii. 

6 The marshalling, .of the Episodes or * by-Hi stories. 1801 
T Jefferson Writ. (18301 III. 484 They have so many 
other “by-intercsts of greater weight. 1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
II. 503 A thousand ‘by-objects soliciting on all sides. 1610 
Bp. Carleton Jurisd. 160 Not spending time in the exam¬ 
ination of ‘by-points. 1886 Pall Mall G. 14 Sept, 5/2 But 
this is a by-point ; and in its main line .. Mr. Montague's 
work could hardly be improved upon. 1603 Sir C. Hevoon 
Jud. Astral, xviii. 385 To digresse from the matter in hand 
to *by-questions. "1832 J. C. Harp: J'hilol. Museum I. 469 
The value of the poems is independent of these * by-touches. 

d. The sense 4 aside develops that of 4 private, 
privy, covert'; also connoting ‘indirect, underhand, 
or sinister’ dealing, as by-aim, -babbling, -confer¬ 
ence, -contrivewent, -design, -errand, -intent, -in¬ 
terest, -motive, -payment, -purpose, -trick, -warning, 
-wit. 

1702 Case of Schedule Stated 7 l He) might have other 
* By-aims, and Collateral Views, in what he did. 1614 J. 
Robinson Relig . Com/nun. 64 His *by-bablings, and re- 
vyleings. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argenis n. xii. 103 
Amongst other * by-conference, hee learned much. .touching 
the Queencs affaires. 1657 Reeve God's Plea Ep. Ded. 12 
All *by-contrivments are but sinister drifts and bents. 
1622-62 Hevlin Cosmogr. {1674) To Rdr. Aij, Without any 
*by-dcsign to abuse the Reader. 1706 Reflex, upon Ridi¬ 
cules 116 With a by-design to be paid by them in the same 
coin. 1673 Cave Prim. Ckr. 111. i. 228 To go to Court upon 
*hy-crrands and private designs of their own. 1619 Lusn- 
ington Repetit.-Serm. in Phenix (1708) II. 483 Had they 
any *By-intent, they would have been very forward to 
report and spread the Fame. 1692 Locke Toleration in. viii, 
A Pretence made use of to cover some other * By-Interest. 
1849 Grote Greece (1854) I. 434 With the certainty of., 
counterworking sinister *by-motives. 1820 Shelley (Edipus 
Tyr. 11. i. The patronage, and pensions, and *by-payments. 
1826 E. Irving Babylon II. 444 If ye carry any * by-purposes 
in your breast.. woe unto you ! 1818 Hazlitt Eng. Poets 
iii. (1870) 85 To support his argument by the *by-tricks of a 
hump and cloven foot. 1605 Breton Soul's lmmort. Crowne 
i,(D.) She is of a more heuenly nature. Than with such *by- 
wit to abuse a creature. 1542 Uoall Erasm . Apop/t. **vj a, 
Aristotle..gaue a ‘bywarnyng with this verse of the poetc 
Homere. 

e. Sometimes the sense appears to be 4 wrested 
from the right, distorted, erroneous*. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch.-div . 174 He will make but an engine 
of his *by-opinions, to destroy true Piety. 1782 J. Trumbull 
id'Fin gal 111.(1795)68 Liberty in your own *by-sense Is but 
for crimes a patent license. 1581 I. Bell Iladdon's Anssv. 
Osor. A vii b, Sondry deformed ‘byshapes of doctrine arc 
fostered upp in the Church. 1651 Mr. Lena's Case 33 Not 
wont to pervert or wrest words into ‘by-signifi cat ions. 

See also 2 b., c., for combinations which lie on 
the border between the adverbial and adjective uses 
of by. 

Vou I. 


4 . Occurring or done out of the ordinary course, 
or in the intervals lietween main occasions, or main 
engagements; apart from the main purpose; oc¬ 
curring by the way, incidental, casual, as by- 
accident, -bit, -business, -day, -drinking, -drop, 
-election, -employment, - goodness , -hour, -job, -letter , 
-match, -production ( = Or. napepyov), -sc/vice, -sess, 
-vote; f by - acquist, an incidental gain; by- 
charge, a casual expense; f by-clap, Van inter¬ 
lude ; also By-time, By-work, etc. 

1648 Bp. Hall Select Th. § 24 Whatever 'by-accidents I 
may meet withal besides. 1661 Hoyle Style of H. Script. 

48 Our ‘By-acquists do richly recompence our frustrated 
pains. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm, iv, A ‘by hit between meals. 
1653 HoLCRoi t Procopins 11. 49 Those Romans finding 
Petra in their way, attempted the Castle as a *hy-husinesse. 
a 1677 Harrow Sertn. (1840) II. 403 A 7rdpt-pyov, a disxrsion 
or hy-business of our lives. i 5 2 5 bn, Berners brass. 11 . 
cexxiv. (ccxx.l 702 To payc the erles ‘by charges. 1661 
R. Davenport City A 7 .-CV*/ iv. in Dodsley (1780) XI. 332 
No mask but a 'by-clap. 1637 L.\un Sp. Star-Chamb. 14 
June 18 Upon those * by-daycs l/. e. days when there is no 
sermon j to runne to other Churches. 1857 Guy Livingstone 
32 (Hoppe) Being park-hack in the summer, ami cover- 
hack in the winter, with a bye-day now and then when 
the country's light. 1596 Siiaks. 1 Hen. IV, in. iii. 84 \ 011 
owe Money., for your Dyet, and ’ by-l>iinkings. 1824 
Blaekw. Mag. XVI. 662 The whole expense, by-drinkings 
included, might he defrayed for four pounds. 1647 Ful¬ 
ler Good Th. in Worse T. 11841) 95, 1 . .sprinkle -some ‘by- 
drops for the instruction of the people. 1880 SirW.Haki 
Dykf. in Standard 29 Nov., As a rule we do noi apply money 
to ‘bye-elections. a 1617 Hikhos Wks. 11 . 84 To deceiue 
their inward anguish, by 1 know not what *hy-iniploymeats. 
a 1679 T. Goodwin ll'ks. ti86i) I. 4*7 There is a proper 
goodness, and there is an accidental, a * by-goodness. 1639 
Sai.tmakshk Policy 278 The best opportunities are meale 
times, and some other ‘hy-houres of relaxation. 1867 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. xiv. (1880) 247 His chief delight in his bye- 
hours was to shut himself up with Le Gendre’s arithmetic. 
1773 Graves Spir.Qnix. it. ii.il>.) He could secrete a tester 
for some ‘bye-job. 1685 Royal Prod, in Loud. Gaz. No. 
2068/2 The Post-Master General .. to take effectual Cure 
for the Conveyance of all' By-Letters. 1758 Johnson Idler 
No. 62 p 10 A chcsnut horse .. who won. .ten * by-matches. 
1870 Lowell Study Wind, no The 'by-productions of a 
busy man. 1639 Fuller Holy IJ'ar 111. xviii. (1840' 146 Em¬ 
ploying the army of pilgrims in 'by-services. 1650 ( her- 
seers ' Ace. Holy Cross, Canterb., Sixe 'By Ses-.es made 
within the yeare. 1880 H. E. Manning in 19/// Cent. Aug. 

181 But Parliament hasnot yet confirmed that 'by-vote. Ibid. 

A by-vote like that which shut the door of the House of 
Commons against Horne Tooke because he was a clergyman. 

5 . Of character, relative standing, or importance '. 
Additional, extra, subsidiary, secondary, minor, of 
less importance. Contrasted with Main. As By- 
-art , -assembly, -authority, -bill, - book , -cause, -cere¬ 
mony,-character, -crop, -dependency, -feature,-form 
(of a word), -help, -ingredient, -knife, -meaning, 
-meter, -ornament, -part, -root, -rule, -saint's-day, 
-stamp, -taste, -tone, -world,-writer, etc., etc. Also 
by-bootings (V boltings \ 4 the finest kind of brail 1 
(Halliw.) ; by-faith,"a secondary article of belief; 
by-foundation, a second endowment or bene¬ 
faction ; by-founder, the bestower of such an 
endowment; f by-leman, a second lover or gallant 
(seequots.); by-raember, an additional limb; by¬ 
tack (see quot.). 

a 1643 \V. Cartwright On death of Mrs. Ashford <R.) 
What others now count qualities and parts She thought but 
complements, and meer * by-arts. ^ 1673 Sir L. Jf.nkins Let. 
in \V. Wynne Life 1 .121 Encouraging a kind of ‘ by-assembly 
here of the best affected princes of Germany. 1622 F. 

M arkham Bk. /r«riv. ix. §6. 156 Many other ‘by-authorities 
are transferred vpon these officers, as distribution of victuals. 
1732 Ace. Workhouses 148 The weekly payments to the 
poor were 3/. 5$. or thereabouts, besides ‘By-bills, as they 
are called. 1663-4 Pepys Diary 24 Jan., I. .fell on entering, 
out of a *bye-book, part of my second jouraall-book. 1593 
Munir. Ace. AVnYYw//r?( 1848129 Kcepeinge the by-booke of 
the rente of Gateshead. 1614 B. JoNSON Barth. Fair itI. 
i, I, the said Adam, was one cause ta v by-cause) why the 
purse was lost. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. ti. 122 He. . docth ( 
now .. admit such ‘by-Ceremonies. 1884 W. G. Wills in • 
Pall Mall G. 28 July 4/2 The 'by-characters, .support and 
feed the situations chiefly occupied by an impression full- 
length. 1880 Academy^ 24 July 61 Jute is only a 'by-crop, 
like turnips and beans in this country. 1611 Siiaks. Cymb. 
v. v. 390 All the other * by-dependancies, From chance to 
chance. <11679 T. Gooosvin ll'ks, 11864' \ 111 . 487 The 
Jews sought it Li. c. righteousness) hut as a 'by-faith, c 1683 
Dryden Vind. Dk. of Guise Wks. 1725 V. 318 There is. .110 
Dash of a Pen to make any 'By-feature resemble him to 
any other Man. 1887 tr. Helm's Wanderings PI. <V Anhn. 
461 Some Teutonic languages have a # by-form in which the 
Latin n is retained. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 111. 75 There 
is a 'By-Foundation of Postmasters in this House, (a kinde 
of Colledg in the Collcdg). — Hist. Camb. (1840) 2x6 The 
bounty of sir Francis Clark, .justly entitled him to be a ‘by- 
fonnder. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii. 25 They truste 
to theire owne riches and other *byhelpcs. 1882 T. G. 
Pinches in Trans. Philol. Soc. 1. 99 W c have, in these 
tongues, a valuable by-help in the Science of Semitic 
philology. 1645 J. Goodwin Innoc. <$■ Truth Tri. To Rdr. 

2 Did not the God of Truih .. put many a 'by ingredient 
into his providence, c 1570 Leg. Bp. St. Andresvs i a Scot. 
Poems 16 th C. II. 323 With y* his *bykn;fe forth hes tape. 
t x65o in C. Innes Sk. Scot. Hist. (1861) 431 He had a dirk 
and a ‘ by knife * for Highland expeditions, c 1400 Lay le 
Frcine 103 Yif ich say ich hadde a *bi-leman. a 1400 Octoman 
(W.) 119 Thy yonge wyyf: Sche hathd a hy-leman. 1836 7 
Sir W. Hamilton Metafh . iii. (1859) I. 54 Discharge from 
your minds the 'by-meaning accidentally associated with the 


I word empiric. 1509 Hawks Past. Pleas, xxm. iii, A ‘bye 
memhre she [nature) wyll than more devyse. 1851 Mayiirw 
Loud. Labour 111 . 270 (Hoppe) There were formerly several 
‘bye-meters 'for coal), chosen by the merchants from their 
own men, as they pleased. 1639 Massinger Unuat. Comb. 
Ded., When such ‘by.ornaments were not advanced above 
the fabric of the whole work. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 19 A *by-part of Surgery not common. 1578 
Chr. Prayers in Prtv. Prayers (18511 527 To weaken 
the principal root, that the 'byroots .. may lose all their 
power. 1862 Pope Dubois on People Jnd. 111. vi. ted. 2 336 
note. The * bye-rule that no one shall engage in the same 
employment as his neighbour. 1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 
79 When he preacheth vpon any Mly-Saints-day. 1884 
Law Times Rep. LI. 221/2 They registered such name 
in Sweden as a ‘bye-stamp in addition to sncli mark. 
1836 J. Downes Mount. Decameron 111 . 74 Didn't my 
father put his father into a ‘bye tack of our farm? 
1847 78 -Hai.i.iw., By tack, a farm taken in addition to an¬ 
other farm, and on which the tenant dees not reside. Here- 
fordsh. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s.v., < >ne 
'afe o* the farms bin let by tack. 1799 J. Rouertson Agru. 
Perth 183 Person* of a nice palate loathe the milk on ac¬ 
count of a by-taste, which the turnips give it. 1852 
Seidel Organ 87 The higher the fundamental tone is, the 
quicker the ‘by-tones follow each other. 1711 Shafte.sk. 
Charae. 17371 H. 298 Ti* only a separate 'by-world, of 
which perhaps there are, in the wide waste, millions besides. 
1872 Lvnos Parisians mi. iii. She..did enjoy that ideal 
by*world. 1577 87 Harrison Descr. Brit , 1. ix. 2^ Let 
ns see what Fortunatus hath written-.and afterward what 
is to be found of other * by-writers. 

6 . in ihe sense of Counterfeit, mock, pseudo-, as 
l*by-fruit, a gall or other excrescence simulating 
a fruit ; •j’ by-gold, imitation gold, tinsel; cl. Bl- 
tiOLi): by-leat her. 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (16861224 Thai by-fruit ihat grows 
on the leaves of ihe Oak, which we call Galls. *682 I .ister 
in Phil. Coll. XI 1 . 166 By-fruits or Wens which Insects 
raise upon Vegetables. 16x1 CotGR., Orpd, sil\cr ami by¬ 
gold; a kind of L-afe-tinne. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 11. 
210 He inaketh shew'of a distinction, betwixt an amhen- 
lique teacher, and another .. "by-teacher. 

By, obs. f. Bk, Bkk, lh:\ ; also »f been j a. jqde. 
of Be v. 

-■by bi suffix, forming 

1 . names oi places i in the north of England)* from 
By sbj , as in Grimsby, Net her by. Kirkby, Or meshy, 
Rugby, Whitby. 

2 . descriptive personal appellations, playful or 
derisive, as idleby, idlesby \ — Idler, Mr. Idleness , 
lewd shy, litherby, rude sly, sneaksby, surety, sure shy, 
wigs by (wearer of a wig , etc., especially frequent 
in 17th c. Perhaps formed in imitation of the 
place-names, or rather of personal surnames derived 
from these, such as Crosby, Lit tidy, Sh/tgsby, 
Spit sly, 1 horesby, some of which readily lent 
themselves to paronomasia. Cf. also such appella¬ 
tions as Chatterbox, Butterfingers, Lazybones, Sly¬ 
boots. Some have suggested identity with -boy. 

Byabylle, obs. form of Buyable. 

By-aide, obs. form of Bkhoi.d v. 

Byally, variant of Bially a. Obs. Her. 
By-altar (bm*£ : ltoj . [f. By- 3 a + -Altak.] 

A side altar; a secondary, as distinguished from 
the high, altar. 

1882 Sc half Relig. Rncycl. 1 .67 Wherever the Reformn- 
tion became victorious, all the by-altars were generally 
broken down. 

By and by (bar and bar, boi* on boi-\ advb. 
phr. (and sb.) [originating app. in the use of By 
prep, to denote succession (see By prep . 25).] 
t X. Of a succession of (persons or things : One 
by one, one after another, in order: a. in place. 

1330 R. BhUNNE Chron. 267 He douh tuenti, per hedes 
quyte & clcne, he laid pam bi & bi. c 1385 Chaucf.r A. (,. 
IV. 304 Ffyrst sat the god of lone ..And sithyn al the 
remcnant by and by As they were of degre. c 1440 Parto- 
nope 1929 Wyth Ryhyes and Saphires by and by. c 1485 in 
F. E. Jlfisc. (1855' 4 The towres shal be of every L = ivory 1 
Glene corvenc by and by. 

t b. in order or succession. Obs. 

t 1330 As sump. Virg. <1866) 85 Vp ros oure swete ladi 
And kist he apostles *bi & hi. 1330 K. Brvnne Chron. 
73 Whan William .. had taken homage of barons hi ix hi. 
<•'1400 Rom. Rose 4581 These were his wordis by and by 
[mol a 7not ). c 1485 DigbyMyst. (18821111. 1911, 1 have gon 
pe stacyounes by and by. 
f 2 . On and on, continuously. Obs. 

<*1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 4B28 Gij .. soujt pat maiden bi & 
bi: Op and doun he 3ede hir sechcinde. <1340 Cursor M. 
15104 iFairf.) Folowes forp pat ilk man al-way bi & by. 
c 1430 Syr Geucr. 4836 The knightes.. So thei bare hem hy 
and by That the host without liegan to fleen. c 1620 Z. Bovo 
Zion's Flowers (1855)83 The Ivie bush the Oak claspcs hy 
and hy. 

3 . Of sequence of events : fa* Straightway, im¬ 
mediately, directly, at onee. Obs. 

1407 W. of Thorpe's Exam, in Arb. Garner \ I. no home 
counselled the Archbishop to burn me by and hy. 1526 
Tinoalf. Mark i. 31 By and by ICoveroalk, innnediatly) 
the fever left her. 1586 Cogan Haven Health ccxiv. (1636) 
224 III seeds .. shew not themselves by and by, but yet in 
processe of time they bud forth. 1611 Bible Luke xxi. 9 
The end is not by and by. 1690 W. W alker Idiom. Anglo- 
Lat. 390 They say he will be here by and by (.even now).. 

4 . [With the same development of sense as in 
anon, presently, and V. bientbt \: Before long, 
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presently, soon, shortly. (The usual current sense ; 
in U. S. vulgarly b/m-by.) 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 164 Innocentius coun- 
seyleth us to say it by & by. 1549 Olof. Erasm. Par. 
Thess. i». 15 To hauc staync the Prophetes before, and byanby 
Christ after the Prophetes. 1596 Siiaks. i I fen. IV, v. iv. 
109 Imbowell’d will I see thee by and by, Til! then, in blood, 
by Noble Percie lye. 1627 Sasdf.rson 12 Serm. (1637) 554 
Restraining Grace may tie us now, and bye and by unloose 
us. 1711 Stf.klf. Sped. No. 132 ? 4 Thee and I are to part 
by and by. 1825 Bra. Jonathan I. 106 Bym by, naiteral 
enough, there they go ! 1862 Huxley Led. IVrkg. Men 

93 You may by-and-by convert single flowers into double 
flowers. 1884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 410/2 By me-by he..gave 
up goin’ to see the.. girls. 

t 5 - Of logical sequence : For that reason, there¬ 
fore, as a consequence ; = L. conlinuo. Oh. 

1565 73 Cooper Thesaur. s. v. Continue, If he did speake 
foolishly, will you by and by doe more foolishly? 1581 J. 
Hell Haddon' s Anew. Osor. 263 b. As though y 1 whatsoever 
were unlike unto Ciceroes phrase, were by & by barbarous. 
1621 31 Laud AW*. Serm. (1847196 All ‘ heats f are not by 
and by a furnace. 

B. used as sb.; whence a. Procrastination; b. 
Time coming. 

1591 Florio See. Fruites 93 Ncucr giuc crcdite..to the 
by and by of England, nor to the warrant you of Scotland. 
1719 Ozfll tr. Misson’s Mem. wo Negligences (the French 
call them by and hy's>. 1792 Roberts Looker-on No. 1 
Husbanding up wise resolutions to be executed by and by. 
This by •and, by is a sort of phantom which seduces us on till 
wc drop into old age. 1869 Daily AW os 4 Kch., By the 
road of I 5 ye*and-bye one arrives at the town of Never. 18 
S. F. Bennett, ‘ There's a land that is fairer than day,' In 
the sweet by-and-by We shall meet on that beautiful shore. 

Byar, obs. form of Huy eh, Byre. 

Byard (toroid). Mining. A leather strap 
crossing the breast, used by the men who drag 
wagons in coal-mines. 

1847in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

By as, s, Byasnesse, obs. IT. Bias, -ness. 

By-battle, etc.: sec By- 3 c. 

*V Bybbey. Obs. Some kind of herb. 

1400 Chester PL iShaks. Soc. > 119 Bybbey ( Bodl. MS. 
tibbiej ravdi*hc and egrcinounde Which be my erbes. 

Bybeil-babbel, obs. f. Bibble-babulk. 

tBy -bet, Obs. [The general sense is evident 
from the context, but the analysis is doubtful.] 

a 1627 MionLF.ToN & Rowley Changeling iv. i, The gold 
Is but a by-bet to wedge in the honour. 

By‘bidder, [see By- 3 c.] ‘ A person al an 
auction who bids with the object of raising the 
prices’ Mrs. Toogood Yorksh. Dial. 1S63. So 
By-bidding. x 

1880 Libr.Vniv. Knenvl. III. 238 By-bidding,at auctions 
where the bidder may be employed by ihe owner, and really 
bidding to enhance the price, not meaning to purchase. 

Bybill, -ylle, etc., obs. ff. Bim.K. 
Bybloemen (toi*bl/ 7 inon\ [?Du., f. bij By + 
bloem pi. bloemcn) Bi.oom, flower.] One of the 
main varieties of the Garden Tulip. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 343/2 The varieties of the latter 
tulip 1 Gesneriana\.. are divided into.. Bizarre*, Bybloe- 
mens, Roses, and Selfs. 1846 Mrs. Loudon Ladies' Com/. 
linzvcr-Gard. 303The Bybloemens. .are white, shaded with 
violet or dark purple. 

By-blow (boi-blJu). Also 8-9 byo-. [f. By- 
2 b, c, 4.] 

1 . A side-blow or side-stroke: lit. and Jig. 

1594 Bakxfield Helen's A 'ape 67 In such a Ladle's lappe, 

at such a slipperie by-blow [cf. sense 3). 1611 Dekker 

Roar. Girle\. Wks. 1873 III. 145 How finely like a fencer 
my father fetches his by-blowes to hit me. 1645 Milton 
Colast. Wks. (1851) 343 Nuw and then a by-blow from the 
Pulpit. 1808 Edits. Rez>. XII. 52 Juvenal deals his by-blows 
to less prominent .. characters. 

f 2 . Jig. A calamity or disaster not in the main 
course. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy xxv.xxii. 564 So long as the Consuls, 
in whom rested the maine chaunce .. sped well, they were 
the lesse troubled at the.se by-blowes. a \(rjy Barrow Serm. 
on Duty to Poor, Inequality and private interest in things., 
were the by-blows of our fall. 

3 . One who comes into the world by a side 
stroke ; an illegitimate child, a bastard. Also Jig. 

1595 Eng. Tripe-wife (1881) 152 Not your wifes daughter, 
but a by-blowe..of your predecessours. 1658 Ussiier 
Ann. 499 Ptolemei Apion, a By-blow by a Harlot. 1673 
[R. Leigh] Transfi. Kelt. 8 Had not nis brain been de¬ 
livered of this By-blow. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixii, 
Kind Venus cur'd her beloved By-blow /Eneas. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones vut. iv. (1840) 108/2 ,1 thought he was 
a gentleman’s son, thof he was a by-blow. 1868 Browning 
Ring ff Bk. tv. 612 A drab's brat, A beggar's bye-blow. 

4 . A blow that goes by, or misses its aim. Obs. 

1639 J. Clarke Paronniologia s.v. Crudelitas, He would 
have made a good butcher, but for the by-blow. 1684 
Be NY AN Pilgr. it. 103 Now also with their by-blows, they 
did split the very Stones in pieces. 

Byblus, var. spelling of Bisles, papyrus. 

By-board, etc. : see By- 3. 

tBy ’-boat. Obs. Also 8 bye-boat. [f. By- 

+ Boat.] ? A supplementary or extra boat. Used 
esp. of the Newfoundland fishery; also atlrib. in 
by-boat-keeper. 

1698-9 Stat. Admiralty,Shipping, ffC. (1810) Every Master 
of a By-boat or By-boats shall carry with him at least Two 
fresh Men in Six. Ibid. 26 Persons, .that shall go over with 
their Servants to Newfoundland, to keep Boats on a Fishing 


Voyage, commonly called By-boat Keepers. 1708 Royal 
Procl. in Lond.Gaz. No. 4452/1 No By-Boat-Keepers should 
meddle with any..Cook-Room, Train Fat, or other Con- 
veniency. 1796 Campaigns 1793-4 1 . 1. i. 1 Others were 
obliged to follow the transports in packets and bye boats. 

By-busincss, etc.: see By- 4. 

Bycal, -calle, obs. forms of Becall. 

+By capped, pa. pple. Obs. rare [f./*y- = BE- 
pref .: for the root cf. Cap v. ; also L. caplus and 
bycapj, pa. pple. of Becatcu.] ? Taken, attracted, 
captivated. 

1387 Trevisa lligden Roll* Ser. VII. 331 Lanfrank was 
bycapped (r-. r. cappet, yeapped ; L. rapt ns] by pouert 
and religioun of l>at place lBee). 

Bycaught, pa. pple. of Becatch v. Obs. 
Bycause, Byccer, obs. IT. Because, Bicker. 
Byee, Bych'e, obs. ff. Bice, Bitch. 
By-chamber, -chapel, etc.: see By- 3. 
By-channel (toi*tja;:nel\ [f. By- 3 b + 
Channel.] A side-stream apart from the main 
channel ; Jig. a collateral branch (of a family). 

1628 Earlf. Microcosm. lArlx) 71 Not a by-Channel! or 
bastard e*capes him. 1864 Bates Nat. Amazon Pref. 6 The 
network of by-channels and lake* which everywhere accom¬ 
panies its [the Amazon**] course. 

t By -chop. Obs. [see By-, By-slip.] A bas¬ 
tard. Cf. By-blow. 

1632 lb Jonson Magu. Lady iv. ii, 1 have sent By-chop 
away: the cau*e gone, the fame ceaseth. 

Byclag, Byclappe, etc.: see Beclog, Beclaf. 

t Bycoket. Obs. Also 5-6 byekoket, by- 
cokett, bicokett ; also erron. 6 aboeoeket, -ed. 
aboeoeke, 7 abacoe, 7-9 abaeot. [a. OF. /*/- 
coquet, bicocquet, biquoqnct , cap, casque, head¬ 
dress, ‘capuce, casaque a capuchon ; habituelle- 
ment, coiffure militaire; quelqnefois pamre de 
femme, chaperon' ^Ciodef.) ; dim. of F. bicoque = 
It. bicocca little castle on a hill, Sp. bicoca a look¬ 
out ; probably the original meaning, as in the 
diminutives and derivatives, was some kind of cap, 
whence tr.ansf. to a structure, topping or ‘ crown¬ 
ing’ a height. App. f. /*/- twice + cocca as in cocoa 
del capo ‘crown of the head* Florio). Cf. also 
Sp. bicoquin a cap with two peaks, bicoqueic a pea¬ 
sant’s cap, Picdtn. bicochin a priest's cap Diez).] 

A kind of cap or head-dress peaked before and 
behind): a. as a military head-dress, a casque ; 
b. as an ornamental cap or head-dress, worn by 
men and women. 

1464 Maun. \ lionseh. Exp. 243 The man that browt the 
byekoket [of Henry VI, taken at Hexham] ffro Syre Hobart 
Chaumbreleyn. 1488 in Leland Brit. Coll. 1770) IV. 225 
1 laving a maiincs hede in a Bycokett of silver. 1494 Fauyan 
mi. 654 The lorde Juhu of Mountagu..chasyd Henry so 
mere, that he wan from hym. .his hycoket, gamys*hed with 
.ii. crownes of goldc, and fret with perle and ryche stone. 
1513 in Archeol. XXV J. 398 A notherpaircofhostynge har¬ 
ness., wyth a bycoket. 1819 49 Lincard Hist. Eng. <1855) 
I\ r . ii. 74 His bycoket or cap of stale, embroidered with two 
crowns of gold, and ornamented with pearls. 

(The two crowns [7 of England and France] with which 
the hycoket of Henry VI was ‘garnished 4 or ‘ embroidered 
were, of course, no part of the ordinary bycoket.) 

Through a remarkable series of blunders and 
ignorant reproductions of error, this word appears 
in modern dictionaries as Abacot. In Hall's 
Chron. a bicocket appears to have been misprinted 
aboeoeket, which was copied by Grafton, altered by 
llolinshed to aboeoeke , and finally ‘improved ’ by 
Abraham Fleming to abacol perhaps through an 
intermediate almcoc); hence it was again copied 
by Baker, inserted in his Glossarium by S])clman, 
and thence copied by Phillips, and so handed down 
through Bailey, Ash, Todd, etc., to 19th century 
dictionaries (some of which provide a picture of the 
‘abacot* , and even inserted in dictionaries of 
English and foreign languages. 

1548 Hall Chron. F.div. IV an. 2 One of them had on 
his hed the said Kyng Henrie's helmet <somc say his high 
cap of estate), called abococked [ed. 1550 aboeoeket J, 

f amished with two riche Crownes. 1568 Grafton Chron. 

I. 661 His high Cap of estate, called Aboeoeket. 1577 
Holinshf.d Chron. 1314 His highe cappe of estate, called 
aboeoeke. 1587 Ibid. (ed. Fleming! called Abacot. 1664 
Sr elman Gloss., Abacot : pileus augustalis Regum Anglu- 
ruin 2Coronisinsignilum V. Chron. An. 1463, Ed. 4, pag.666, 
col. 2, I. 27 I i.e. Holinshed]. 16^6 Phillips, Abacoc I1706 
Abacot ], the Regal Cap of Maintenance of the King* of 
England adorn’d with two Crowns. 1721 Bailey, Abacot, 
a Cap of State, made like a double Crown, worn anciently 
by the Kings of England. 1775 in Ash. 1810 New Diet. 
Germ. Lang., Abacot , die Staatsmntze, der Hauptschmuck 
der alten Engl. Konige. 1818 in Todd. 1882 Lascarides 
Eng. Grk. Lex., Abacot, ttjs jce^aAijf k 6 CKv\j.\j.<x 

By-common, a. unusual: see By prep. 7. 
By-concernment, -consideration, etc.: see 
By- 3 c. 

t Bycorne. Obs . 

X. An early spelling of Bicorn(e. 

2 . Given by Lydgate as the proper name of a 
fabnlous beast represented in an old satire as 
feeding on patient husbands, and being always 
fat from the abundance of the diet, whilst his 


spouse chicheface or Chichevachk (q. v., fed upon 
patient wives and was always lean. 

jThe French form of the name (which does not appear be¬ 
fore the 15th c.) was Bigorue, which does not appear to be 
the same as Income ' two homed ’; the oldest Fr. version of 
the poem has a portrait of the creature, which has no horns.] 
c 1430 Lydg. Bycorne <$■ Chichevachc, Min. Poems (1840) 
130 Of Iiycomoys I am bycorne fful fatte and rounde 
here as I stonde And in manage bounde and swome To 
Chi[che]vachc as hir husbonde. Ibid. 131 For we, for oure 
humylite Of Bycorne shal devoured be. 

By-corner (l»i*k/unw). [f. By- 3 a + Cor¬ 
ner.] An odd or out-of-the-way comer. 

1565 Golding Chad's Met. v. (1593! 125 Sinking into blind 
By-comers. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. t. 2 Britain being a 
by-Corner, out of the Road of the World. 1792 Anecd.lV. 
Pitt L v. 127 Ready money..locked up in iron chests 01 
hid in bye-comers. 1857 C.eo. Eliot AY. Cleric. Life 11 .198 
No longer a nuisance existing merely in by-corners. 

Byd;de, byde, obs. forms of Bin, Bide. 
Bydeene, bydene, var. Bedene adv. Obs. 
Bydel(le, obs. form of Beadle. 

Bydelve, -dolve n, etc. ; see Bedelvf v. Obs. 
By-dependency: see By- 5. 

By-design, -drinking : see By- 3 d, 4. 
By-dish, -door, etc. : see By- 3. 

By 'doing (b 3 i*d//'ii)). rare. [f. By- 4+P01NG.] 
fa. An additional or extra act. b. A casual 
by-work, parergon . 

"1496 Dives Pattp. (W. de W.l iv. xx. 185/2, Yf he were 
bounde to all suche bydoynges. 1842 J. II. Newman Ch. 
of Fathers 86 The by doings of this man arc more precious 
than what others do with labour. 

Bydrive, var. of Bedrive v. Obs. 

+ By’-dwe ller. Obs. [f. By- 2 a + Dweller.] 
One who dwells dose by or near ; a neighbour. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxii. 32 Artillery brought 
them in abundance by the By-dwellers. 1658 W. Burton 
ltin. Anton. J44 Called Mading-l>ower.. by the By-dwellers. 

Bye bai . [Variant spelling of By prep, in its 
subst. use.] 

1 . A term used in various games and sports : 

a. Cnckct. A run scored for a ball which passes 
the batsman, and which the wicket-keeper and 
long-stop fail to slop. To steal a bye : to make a 
run for a ball by starting the instant it passes the 
wicket-keeper. Leg-bye : a run obtained for a 
ball diverted by grazing the batsman’s person. 

1746 in ‘ Bat ’ Cricket Manual O850! 80, Byes .. 3. 1857 

T. II ughes Tom Brosvn 11. viii, He has stolen three bye* 
in the lir*t ten minutes. Ibid. 'I he ball, .rises fast, catching 
Jack on the outside of the thigh, and bounding away as if 
from india-rubber, while they run twu for a leg-bye amidst 
great applause. 1880 Times 28 Sept. 11/5 When a bye was 
obtained stumps were drawn. 

b. in Tennis , Boxing, Coursing, Cockfighting, 
etc. : The position of an individual, who, in con¬ 
sequence of the numbers being odd, is left without 
a competitor after the rest have been drawn in 
pairs. 1 Iencc the phrases To draw a bye , to run 
a bye , etc. 

1883 Field 22 Dec. 863 To do away with byes in the pen- 
ultimate and final rounds of (lawn-tennis] matches. 1887 
Daily News 23 Feb. 3 7 The latter had had the benefit of 
drawing the bye in the second round. 1848 Craig s.v. Bye, 
In Coursing, a dog is said to ‘ run a bye' when it runs a 
course against another ttoi in the match—thus equalising its 
runnings to the other dogs in the match. 1883 Field 
22 Dec. 857 Sabrina then ran her bye, which she won. 

C. in Lacrosse , etc.: A goal; a starting line. 

1841 Catlin X.Avtcr. ind. (1844^ II. xlix. 124 Erecting 
the 4 byes’ or goals which were to guide the play. 1847-78 
Halliw., By, the point or mark from which boys emit the 
marbles or taws. Yorksh. 

d. A by-match or 4 event ’; one not in the pro¬ 
gramme. 

1884 L'fool Daily Post 30 June 6/5 [Cock fighting] Some 
byes afterwards took place. 

2 . The name of a plot against the government of 
James T. (So called in opposition to the Main 
plot: the relation between the two is one of the 
disputed points in English history. Cf. By sb. 1.) 

1603 St. Trials, You are fools, you are on the bye, Raleigh 
and fare on the main; we mean to take away the king and 
his cubs. [1885 Low & Bulling Diet. Eng. Hist. s.v. Bye 
Plot. It is certain that the Bye Blot had no connection with 
the Main or Raleigh’s Plot.] 1886 C. E. Doble in Hcarne 
Collect. (1886) II. 436 Wm. Clarke was executed at Win¬ 
chester, for his participation in ‘the Bye', Nov. 29, 1603. 

t Bye, by, v. Obs . [Aphetic f. Aby, Abye v., 
but in sense 1 not separable from Buy v .] 

1 . Irans. To pay for, atone for, make amends for ; 
= Aby v. 2, Buy v. 3. 

c 1340 Cursor M. ii46(Fa»rf.) pou sal bye \Cott. bi] hit 
sclcoup dere. 1561 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc (R.) Thou, 
Porrex, thou, shall dearly bye the same. [See Buy t«. 3, for 
other examples.] 

2 . absoL To pay Ihe penalty, suffer;—A by v. 4. 
c 1440 Sir Degree, xlvii. 737 Sche said, Tratur, thou shalt 

bye \ Why were thou so hardye To do me this vylanye ? 

3 . intr. To remain, stay, abide ;= Aby v. 5 (con¬ 
fused with Abide). 

c 1425 Se.'en Sag. 1P.) 1202 The fyve were out wenle, And 
the twa at home thay byeth, For to do that he thayrn 
bydeth. 1594 True Frag. Rich, ill, 57 Captain Blunt, 
Peter Landoyse and yon Shall by in quarters. 
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BY-LAW. 


Bye, var. of By. 

Bye, obs. form of Bek-, ring; also of Buy. 

Bye, obs. form of Boy. 

c 1440 Pro/tip. Parv. 35 Bye or boye, boslio. 

Bye, var. of Bey v. Obs. to bend. 
c 1305 Edmund Con/. 167 in E. E. P. (1862) 75 Vne{?c he 
mive bye his rug : oper lokic to J>e grounde. 

Bye-bye 1 (barbois). Also by-by, and simply 
bye. A sound used to lull a child to sleep ; hence, 
a childish name for ‘ sleep 7 or ‘ bed *. 

1636 N. Wallincton in Ann. Dubrensia (18771 32 Pug 
sang By-babic, with dclightfull charmes. 1689 in Gazophyl. 
Ang/. 1721-1800 Bailey, By by. .commonly Sung by Nurses 
to cause their Nurslings to fall asleep. 1867 Miss Broughton 
Cometh up as FI. xxii, Go to bye bye. 1885 Boughton Sk. 
Rambl. Holland x. 144 Various strange ‘ by-by V that he has 
gone to in his time. Xursery Rime. Bye, baby bunting. 

Bye-bye - (bai’bar;. Also by-by(e, bye bye. 
S b r uy b’uy and simply b’y. A colloquial and 
nursery variant of Goon-nYE. 

1709 Tatter No. 2, For Hat and Sword He’d call, Then, 
after a faint Kiss,—cry, B’y, Dear Moll: Supper and 
Friends expect me. 1736 Bailey, By by , us'd familiarly, and 
chiefly to Children, instead of Good b'y or God be with you. 
a 1745 Swift IP Us. (1768'VI. 320 B’uy, B’uy, Nic, not one 
poor smile at parting. 1777 Sheridan Seh. Stand, in. i, 1 
shall., interrupt you—so bve ! bye 1 1872 Lever Pd. A ’ll- 

eobbin xiv. (18751 95 * By-by!* said Alice, carelessly, and 
nc strolled away. 

Byefpe, var. Bihoftii e. Obs., behoof. 
Byekoket, obs. form of Bycoket. 

Byeld, Byelle, obs. ft Build, Boil sb. 

Byen, obs. form of Be. Buy. 

By-end (barend). Also 7-S bye-end. [f. By- 
3 c, d + K.nd.] An object lying aside from the 
main one; a subordinate end or aim; esp. a secret 
selfish purpose, a covert purpose of private advan¬ 
tage. Hence + By-ondcd ppl. a., having by-ends. 

e 1610 Sir J. Melvil .Vem. 1683* 104 He took better with 
these of my hands, who he knew had no by-end. 1633 
Sanderson 3 Serm. ad Aul. <i6Sn 11. 38 If we do. service¬ 
able offices to our Brethren, out of any By-end or Sinister 
respect. 1651 J. Rocket Chr.Subject vii. 1658196 Tyranny 
. .consists in the .. arbitrarie .. immoderate, and by-ended 
exercise of power. 1678 BuXVAN Pilgr, Progr. 140 tiiarg., 
How By-ends got his name. 1760 Law Spirit 0/ Prayer n. 
no Love is quite pure; it hath no by-ends. 1869 Goui.burn 
Purs. Holiness xiii. 120 A man with a double aim or by-end. 

fByental. Obs. (see quot.) 

1708 21 Kersey, Byental , the Yard of a Horse. 

Byer, obs. form of Bier; also of Buyer, Byre. 

1387 T revisa Hidden (1527) v. xiii, A byer [L ./e ret mm), 
of a wonder werke is yet seen at Dorchester aboue the place 
of his fyrste graue. 

Byern 0, variant form of Baiun, Berne. 
Byeth, obs. f. 3rd sing, and pi. pres. t. of Be. 

+ By ’fall. Obs. [see By- 4.] An incidental ac¬ 
cessory or accretion. 

1571 GoL lung Calvin on Ps. xl. 9 The ceremonies arc as 
it were an income or a byfall. 

+ By-fellow. Obs. [see By- 5.] A fellow of 
a college (in the University of Cambridge! not 
on the foundation, and having inferior privileges 
to a foundation fellow. Hence By-fellowship. 

1856 7 Act 10 20 Put. lxxxviii. § 50 in Ox/. <y Camb. 

Etuictm. 239 All actual Bye-Fellows excepted. 1589 in R. 
Potts Liber Cantabrig. (1855) 209 (Andrew Peme D.D., 
formerly Master of the College, foundedl two Bye-fellow- 
ships. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1S54) 11. 355 
Queens’ College has nineteen fellowships, one by .fellowship, 
and numerous scholarships. Its head is styled president. 

ByfFe, obs. form of Beef. 
t By-fleke, obs. corrupt f. Beflee v. 

t 1315 SilOREllAM 36 He that by-fleke wel lechcryc Bi- 
vlekth foulc continauncc. 

Byfore, byforne, obs. forms of Before. 
t Byfra’p, v. Obs. rare-', [f. By- = Be- 2 + 
Fkap v., a. OF. frape-r to strike.] Irans. To 
beat about, thrash. 

c 1380 Sir I'erumb. 2987 pat company was so by-fraped 
among bes frenscheinen. 

By-fruit, mock fruit: see By- 6. 

Byg, byge, obs. forms of Bio. 

Bygane, obs. form of Bycone. 
t Bygate, var. form of Beget sb. Obs. gain. 

e 1300 A*. Alt's. 2136 Ye schul have, after bataile, AUc the 
bygates, saun faile; Y kepe nought, bote honour A1 the by¬ 
gate schal bco your. 

Byger, obs. form of Bicker v. 

Bygg e, -en, -ere, obs. ff. Bio(o, Buy(er. 
By^e, By3er, -ar, By;t, obs. ff. Bee-, Buyer, 
Bight. 

t By-gi rdle. Obs. Forms: 1 bis-, bigyrdel, 
2 bygerdel, 3-4 bi-, bygurdel, bygirdel, 5 by- 
girdylle, 6 bygyrdell, -yll. [OK. bigyrdel ( — 
OFris. b/gerdet, OHG. bigurtil, MHG. bigiirtd), f. 
same elements as begyrdan to Begird, with ac¬ 
cented form of the prefix : for the suffix, ci.g) f ntel 
Girdle] 

Thai which begirds; a girdle or belt; also, from 
the use of this, a purse, money-bag. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 9 Nacbbc ge gold..on eowrum 
bigyrdlum [i»6o Hatton G. bygerdlen]. ciooo /Ellric 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wulekcr 117 Fiscns, uel saec us public us. bi^- 
gyrdel. a 1225 Auer. R. 124 Ane monne bet wurpe up on 


him a bigurdel ful of ponewes. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. ix 79 J 
t>e Baggcs and )>c Bigurdeles [ter. bygirdlcsl he hab broken - 
hem alle. 1393 Ibid, C xi. 85 J?c bygurdeles. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 31 A Bygirdylle, marsuptnm , renale. 1532 (Jrt. Poe., 
Ren ale, a bygyrdyll, est zona circa reftes. 

Bygo, -gon, ‘gone, pa. pple. of Beco v. Obs. 
Bygoing borg^ig), vbl. sb. Also 9 Sc. by- 
ganging, by-gaun. [f. By- 2 a.] The action of 
passing by ; esp. in phr. In l/ie by going : in pass¬ 
ing, incidentally, by the way. 

1637 Rutherford Lett . c.wii. (18621 I. 303 A smell in the 
by-going is sufficient. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxv, Your 
beasts had been taking a rug of., moorland gra*s in the 
by-ganging. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xv. '1850* 358 
'I'imothcus 1 may state in the bygoing was not a Dutchman. 

By-gold, mock gold, tinsel : see By-, 6. 
Bygone, by-gone (bai-g^n >, ppl. a. and sb. 
Also Sc. 5-S bygan e, 6 bygo, -gonne ; and 6 
begonne, 7-9byegone. [f. By- 2 d + Gone, pa. 
pple. of G<*. Cf. above-named s.v. Above D. * A 
Scotch word ’ (J.); but used by Shnkspcre in 
sense 1.] 

A. ppl. a. In earlier quota, following the sb. 

1 . That has gone by, past, (of time elapsed; 
that has happened or existed in past time ; former. 

1424 Sc. Acts Jas. / (1597' § 30 Gif onie lleugue*) hes bene 
maid in time by-gane. 1452 Lari. Douglas in Tytlcr Hist. 
Scot. *1864' II. 3S7 Any actions, causes or querreb bvganc. 
1552 Abe. Hamilton Calech. 224 To thoil temporal paync 
for our synni* by ganc. 1611 Shaks. IPint. I\ 1 ii. 32 *1 his 
satisfaction, The by-gone-day proclaym’d, say this to him. 
1788 j. Powell De-vises ■ 1S27' 11. 315 A child subsequently 
born was entitled to a share in the by-gone income. 1824 
Carlyle IP. Meister 1874 I. 11. i. 64 i he scenes of his by¬ 
gone happiness. 1826 j. Wilson Xoct. Ambr. Wk*. 1855 
T. i63, 1 have not smoked a cigar for some months bygone, 
tb. = Ago. 

a 1745 Swim IPks. 11841 > 11. 47 About live or six and foriy 
years bygone there were certain brass tokens current. 

2 . Of human beings : Gone out of life, deceased, 
departed. Also Iransf of plants. 

1513 Douglas vEneis x. v. 168 The worthy aetis of ^our 
eldaris bygane. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 669 Herald 
..The eldest sone of Godowyn bygo. 1832 I>i: i.a Becme 
Geo/. Man. 105 The root* .. of the by-gjne annuals ..are 
matted together. 1856 Kane A ret. Lx pi. 11, xv. 159 These 
evidences of a bygone generation of their fathers. 

b. Belonging to past limes. 

1869 Dickens Lett. iSSoj II. 413, I hate the sight of the 
bygone assembly-rooms. 

B. sb. [the ppl. adj. used ellipt.] 

1 . pi. Things that are past; esp. past offences. 

1568 Q. Mary in H. Campbell Love-lett. Mary Q. Scots 

App. 29 For good amitie, as well for bygonne* as to come, 
betwixt them and all our obedient subjects. 1649 Ur. Guthrie 
Mem. 1702) 75 ’t hat bygones on both sides should be passed 
by. 1790 Morrison / cents 135 Jam. All Lygane.s are for¬ 
got and gone, And Arthur views her as his own. l^ee 
also C.l 

b. Payments overdue ; arrears. 

1663 Spalding Troub. Chas. 1 11829- 2 5 IThcyl comjvclled 
the tenants .. to produce their last acquittances and pay 
them bygones. 1721 Wodrow Hist. Ch.Scof. 11 256iJam.» 
He could have no warrant for bygones (of his stipend], un¬ 
less he would. .conform to the established church. 

C. esp. in phr. Bygones are bygones, let bygones 

be bygones , etc. (Rarely in collect, sing.} 

1636 Rt 1 herforo Lett. lxli. -18621 I. 166 Pray..that byc- 
gones betwixt me and my Ix>rd may be bycgoncs. 1648 
Nethernole Parables 5 Let bygan* be bygatis. 1758 
Chesterf. Lett. U792) IV. 147 By-gones are by-gones, as 
Chartres, when he w'as dying, said of his sins. 1837 Car¬ 
lyle Fr. Rc7 ‘. 11871) II. v. i. r66 Bygone shall he bygone; 
the new Era shall begin ! 1847 Tennyson Princ. »v. 51 Nor 

is it Wiser to weep a true occasion lost, But trim our sails, 
and let old bygones be. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 1. iii. 118 
The truce .. was cordially ratified ; bygones were counted 
bygones. 

2 . Past lime ; the past: rare. 

*872 W, F. Butler Gt. Lone Land iii. 11875* -4 Bunker 
has long passed into the bygone. 1887 Sala in lHast. Lend. 
Hews 19 Mar. 306 Dealings with booksellers in the bygone 

+ By -ground. Obs. [f. By- 3 a, 5 + Ground J 

a. A piece of ground lying out of the way. b. fig 
A secondary ground or cause. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Con/ut. Rltcm. .V. T. * 1618) 499 Au¬ 
gustine esteemed it but of custome, and other by-grounds, 
that in one Church there should bee hut one onety Bishop- 
1611 Speed Hist. Gl. Brit. vi. xvi. 96 Many remnants [of 
causewaysl remains, especially in pastures, or by-grounds 
out of the rode w ay. 

Bygyn ne, obs. fT. Begin, Beg cine. 

By-hand (bai-hrend), adv. Sc. [f. By- 1 + 
Hand.] a. Out of hand, aside, out of the way. 

b. Incidentally. 

1636 Rutherford Lett, lxxii. (1862) I. 187 Cast them by- 
hand as we do old clothes. 1834 Galt in Frasers Mag. X. 
160 She was far advanced wheu it was by-hand noticed. 

t By -ha:nger. Obs. [f. By- 2 a + Hanger.] 
a. A hanger-on, a parasite, b. An a pondage. 

1581 J. Bell HaddotCs Annv. Osor. 275b, How many 
byhangers do you couple 10 this unifomie & common creed ? 
1591 Horskv yVvzr\(i857i2i6Sir lerom BowxsofTers to prove 
it by one Finch, a by-hangcr of his. 

Byhede^n, -heede, obs. ff. Behead v. 
t Byhi’rne, V. Obs . rare-', [f. By- = Be- 6 + 
kirne, Herne, comer.] Irans. To hide in a comer. 

1394 P. PI. Crede 642 pat bci may henten, J*ey holden; 
by-hirnc)> it sone. 


Byhod, obs. f. behoved , pa. t. of Behove. 
Byhofpe, -ofthe, var. Bihoi th(;e, Obs., behoof. 
tByho re, Obs. [f. By- = Be- gref 64- 
Whoke v.~j To commit adultery against. See 
Bewhoke. 

c 1440 (Eric Teutons) Lincoln MS. A. i. 17 f. 120 Halliw.) 
I-‘or thou haste byhorede my lorde. 

Byhynde(n, obs. form of Behind. 

Byhyng, Byil, obs. fif. Buying, Boil sb. 
By-intenC, -interest: see By- 3 d. 
fByke, v. Obs. Sc. [?f. Bike sb.] Irans. ? To 
crowd in ’as with a swarm;. 

1606 Birme Kirk-Burial * 18-331 22 We may be laid, not in 
the Kirk, but in a competent Kirk-ilc or yarde. .not byked 
in with the belly-god beastes that blind* the world with 
burial! in Kirk. 

Bykte, byik, variants of Bike dial., bees' nest. 
Byker, obs. form of Beaker, Bicker. 

Bylad,-aft,-eft, pa. pplcs. of Belead, leave. 
tBy’land. Obs. Also biland. [Seequot. 1377 ; 
by- seems to have been taken by Harrison tn the 
sense of * off at the side ’.] A peninsula. 

1577 87 Harrison De$cr. Brit. x. 30 The How, which i* 
not an lland..but almo-t an Hand, which pared*the Latin* 
call Peninsulas , and I do English a Byland. 1610 Holland 
Camden s Brit. 1637* 22 The Biland T:\urica Cher*om-->U'. 
1622 62 IIlvlin Cosmogr. in. 1675 16/ 2 This Biland or 
Demy-1'•land. 1 1630 Risi/on Surr-. Dr. on 1714 II. v - 
I'I he riverl ’I’amer .. leaveth Cornwall, a* it were a Penin¬ 
sula, or By-land, 

Bylander, obs form of Bji.andeu. 

By-lane (b^rl^n . A1>0 6 bie-, 9 bye-lane, 
[f. By- 3 b + Lane.] A lane K ing off from the main 
street or road ; also, a side passage in a mine. 

1587 Fleming Cmitn. llclinshot III. r .- j The citi/cn*. . 
set vpon them.. by the bylane* 1666 I \ 1 1 v n Diary 7 >vpt., 
Thu Lie lane* . were..fill'd uj* with rubbi-h. 1697 L. I.hwtd 
in Phil. Irans. XXVII. 467 they make their B) lane* a* 
in other Pit* a* the- Vein require*. 1762 Hi ml Hist. Eng. 
186 V. Ixix. p j 'Phrough by-lane* and <_ro*> the fields, t > 
mat:e their escape. 1858 Bright Lor. Policy, A/. 1:7* 4<i 
Turning fertilising rivulet* into every bje-lar.e and alley. 

Bylaucte, pa. t. of Bii.auh v. Obs. to laugh at. 
Bylaue, var. of Deleave v. Obs. 

By-law, bye-law boi'ly Also 4 bilage. 
4 6 bilawe, 6 7 by-lawc. [In sc*n.*u 1 apparently 
s from the identity of meaning, and the idusiifica¬ 
tion of bylaw-man see below with byrlaiv-man 
a doublet of Byrj.aw. " 1 'he difference of form 
would be explained by the derivation ot bylaw 
from the stein instead of the genitive case of UN. 
by-r. Sw. and Da. by. * dwelling-place, farm, vil¬ 
lage, township, town*; cf. the Dan. bylag, Sw. 
byalag, by lag, mentioned below. It is lev* prob¬ 
able that bylaw might be formed in England 
itself from the same elements: cf. By sb. [ ; but it 
might be a corruption of byr-law either phonetic, 
or due to confusion with the adverbial prefix By-. 
The earliest examples of the word refer to Kent: 
the difficulty of assigning a Scandinavian etymo¬ 
logy to the local name of a Kentish custom is 
ohvious, bill cf. quot. 1 .'92 under Byui.aw from 
an assize held in Devonshire, and quot. 1370 for 
the general u>e of bylaw in sense L Sense 3 how¬ 
ever shows that the word was in the 16th c. used 
as if f. By adv. r Law. analogous to by-name, 
by-path, by-way ; and this is the way in which 
sense 2 is now understood and used. This may 
have been, in its origin, merely a mistaken in¬ 
terpretation, but it is also possible that a wool 
may have been formed independently from these 
elements, without influence of the Scandinavian 
word, although naturally falling together with it 
in the general sense of subsidiary or side-law. 

The compound* actually found in the Scandinavian lang*. 
are Da. bylag, explained by Mulbcch a* * Foreiiing imcllein 
alle eller ended Bonder i en Land*by, Byinenighed \ i. e. 

* a**ociation between all or some of the farmers in a rural 
township, bymenighed the latter being further said to be 

* the community of citizen* in a town, of farmer* in a rural 
township, etc.’; al*o Sw. byalag, bylag, village community. 
In ON. lag had, among other *enses, that of ‘fellowship ; 
the pi. log *tho*e of 4 law ’, * law-community or a*sociation \ 
and ‘law-district* icf. the Denadagu or Dane-law). The 
*ing. has given Sw. and Dan. lag-ct \ the pi. Sw. lag-en. 
Da. lov-ctt * law The word Ada glues, alleged by Jordanis 
to be Gothic for ‘written law’, ha* sometimes been referred 
to in this connexion; but it can have no relation to the 
Lug. word.] 

tl. Apparently the same as Byklaw: occurring 
in the 13th c. as the name of a custom in Kent' 
according to which disputes concerning boundaries 
were settled outside tbe law courts, on tiie testi¬ 
mony of neighbours, by official or specially de¬ 
puted arbitrators. Obs . 

12 83. in W. Thorn Chronica (Twysden p. 1936) (Abba* 
Nicholaus ordinavit] Item si contingat qua;*tionenpmoveri 
inter nos (monks of St. Augustine, Canterbury’! & archie- 
piscopumvel eju* tenentes de subtractionibus, purpresturi*. 
dampni* *eu afit* injuriis hinc inde factis, quod consuetudo 
ilia qua: dicitur bilage observetur. 1303 ibid. Ad sextum 
articulum petitur, quid intclligitur per hanc dictionein Bi¬ 
lage. ‘ Dicunt quod quidam usu* vel consuetudo, qui Bilage 
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iii partibus Kantia; vulgaliter appellatur, sic sc habere con- 
suevit: quod cum contcnlio vcl controverria aliqna suborta 
fucrit inter aliquos super fmibus, sen 1 inm i bus, debent sene^- 
challi seu ballivi par tiuin, vel aliac persona: fide dign<x, ad 
hoc per partes specialiter deputaue, in loco de quo cst con¬ 
tent 10 con venire, remquc oculi.s subicerc, informationeque 
per viros yicinos fide dignos habita, absque strepitu judicial!, 

& figura judicii, mox totain dirimcrc quaistioncm. 

b. Often specially applied to ordinances made by 
common assent in a Court-leet or Court-baron. 
Cf. Bylaw-man. 

1607 Cowell Intcrpr ., Bilmocs J ed. 16 adds 4 or rather 
By-laws, that is Laws made obiter or by the By 'J are orders 
made in court lects or court Barons by common assent, for 
the good of those that make them, farder then the publiquc 
law doth binde. These in Scotland are called (bur la we) 
or ib ir la we) Skene de Verb. Sign, verbo Bur la we. 1622 
Calms .Stat. Savers 11647) 230 Also Ordinances may be 
made by the power of a Court, as in a Court Laron to make 
Orders, or by the Inhabitants of a Town by Custom. .And 
these are more properly b>-I.aws then Laws. 1642 A r . 
Kid jug Rcc. IV. 225 A Barmeby gem. presented for not 
paying the sum in which lie was assessed according to ail 
ancient custom of the inhabitants called a bylaw. 1676 
Coles, By In to, Burlnu* or Byriaw , laws determined by 
persons elected by common consent of neighbours. 1689 
Selden Table Talk, Convocation § 2 A Court-Lett, where 
they have a power to make By-Laws, as they call them. 
1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v. 91 In the courts of the manor 
are transacted the other remaining portions uf the old town¬ 
ship jurisdiction; the enforcing of pains and penalties on 
the breakers of by-laws, etc. 

C. In Old Danish, by lag had also the sense *' Pay¬ 
ment or contribution in order to receive citizenship 
or the freedom of the by ' , v sec Kalkar ; the follow¬ 
ing quotation applies the name to a proportional 
charge or assessment made for a local purpose: 
cf. 1642 in b. 

1691 Blount Law Piet. s.v. Bl-scot, 9 Edw. 3, At a Session 
of Sewers held at Wigcnhale in Norfolk, it was decreed. 
That if any one in those parts of Marchland, should not 
repair his proportion of the Hanks, Ditches and Causeys, by 
a day assigned, xih/. for every Perch unrepaired which is 
called a Bilaw should be levied upon him. 

2 . A ‘ law* or ordinance dealing with matters of 
local or internal regulation, made by a local authority, 
or by the members of a corporation or association. 
More particularly: An ordinance made l>y the 
members of a corporation for the better government 
of their own body, or for the regulation of their 
dealings with the public; in modern times most 
commonly (as by railway companies) in the exercise 
of powers expressly conferred by the Legislature. 

a. of a town or local authority. 

1370 1 'earhook 44 Edw. Ill, 10 Inhabitants thin vllle, sail ns 
•menu custome poieni fay re ordiiiaunccs ou Bilawes pur re¬ 
paration del EglPc, ou dun haul vuy, 011 dascun tic] chose, 
que cst pur le bien publiquc generalmcht, & in tie! ease !e 
greinderpart liera touts sauns asciin custome. 162a Bacon 
Hen. I II. Wks. (Bohn) 459 There was likewise a law 
to restrain the by-laws, or ordinances of corporations. 
1628 Coke On Lift. \ 10 b, An vpland Towne may alledge a 
Custome .. to make By-lawes for the reparations of the 
Church, the well ordering of the Commons, etc. 1732 < title 
City Liberties .. and Bye Laws, relating to Carts, Coaches, 
Tire-cocks, Fairs, etc. 1815 Scoti Guy M. xxiii, A by-law 
of the corporation of Newcastle. 

b. of a society or corporation. 

1366 80 Wyclie ll'ks. (1880) 276 pul J>e or tire of pres l hod 
. .be holden .. sikerer pan ony newe scete wip bilawes cits- 
tomes, obseruancis foumlen of syuful men. 1523 in Turner 
Sel. Records Oxford 40 By lawes w ch the.. Schollcrs. .have 
made, 1681 Trial S. Col ledge 08, 1 heard a mart was in 
trouble, .upon a By-Law in the Stationers Company. 1694 
Luitkei.l Brief Rcl. \ 1857) DI. 355 The new bank .. have 
appointed a committee of 15 to make by laws. 1876 Ban¬ 
croft Hist. Cl. S. Il l, xi. 450 The power of making by¬ 
laws, subject to parliamentary control. Mod. Prosecuted 
fur a breach of the Company's Bye-I^iws. 

3 . A secondary, subordinate, or accessory law. 

iS4 * Coverdali: Old Faith vi. Wks. 1844 t. 41 As for all 

the laws and ordinances which afterward were added unto 
these two tables, they were not joined thereunto as principal 
laws, hut as by-laws, a 1680 Butler Kent. (1759) I. 209 
Great Philosophers, .proudly think t‘ unriddle ev ry Cause, 
That Nature uses, by their own By-laws- a 1719 Addison 
(J.) In the beginning, .is inserted the law or institution; to 
which are added two by-laws, .as a comment upon the 
general law. 1780 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. x. (1876) 13 In 
detail, or what may be called the by-laws of each art. 

Hence Bylaw-man = Byrlaw-man. 

1552-84 Court-leet Rcc. Manchester in Athen.runi 2 Aug. 
(1879) 146 Byrlatncn ; birlamen: 1590 bylawmen ; 1593 ber- 
Jawmen. *59 t Ace. Feoffees of Conun. Lands Rotherham , 
ibid. 9 Ang., To the byer law-mcn for casting open closes. 
1620 — Bye-lawe men with the rest of the neabors ..The 
multitude of pore people which follow the Bye-law men. 
i6za — Ale and bread which was bestowed on the By law¬ 
men. a 1800 Form of By lawmen’s Oath, formerly used in 
the Oiolmlcy Courts (MS. communicated by Rev. j. C. 
Atkinson) ‘ \ ou shall well and truly execute the office of 

Bylawman for the year ensuing for the Township of-, 

and you shall take care that the commons and common 
fields be broken at the usual time, that the common gates 
fences, and bridges be duly made and repaired, and the 
bylaws be duly kept and observed, etc.’ 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. I. v. 91 note, The officers elected |at Aid borough, 
Vorksh.] in the ninth of Charles 1 were four by-lawmen or 
piebiscitarii , two constables, etc. 

Bylboes, bylbres, obs. pi. form of Bilbo 2 . 
Byld(e, obs. f. Build v. ; obs. pa. t. Build v. 
Bylders, var. of Bildehs, narrow-leaved water- 
parsnip; in Ireland water-cress. [It has been l 


shown by the Rev. A. L. Mayhew, in JV. 6° (?. 
Scr. vii. III. 365, that the etymological form is 
(in the sing.) biller , adopted from the Irish biolar , 
a late variant of biorar watcr-crcss:—OIr. biror 
(eorresp. to Welsh be nor water-cress), f. bior, bir 
water, well, spring. The forms billern and billers , 
bilders arc plural. The word appears iu ined.L. as 
her it la, and is the F. berle - Siam angiislifolium 
vLittre . It is also discussed by J. L. G. Mowat 
in Alphita (Auecd. Oxon.\ 21, s.v. Hernia.'] 

Byle, obs. form of Boil sb. and v. 
t Byles, sb. pi. Obs. Also 6 bilis, bylis. 
[Prob. (although the phonetic correspondence is 
not quite clear) a. F. bille * hall \ also * a piece of 
wood \ In French jeu de billes has been the name 
of three distinct games: 1) a game with balls, 
identified by some with billiards, (2) a game like 
* knur and spell' or * tipcat \ (3) skittles: see 
Littre s.v. bille, and Charpentier s.v. hilla.] 

An obsolete game with bowls, mentioned chiefly 
as Scotch. 

1530 Bai.sgR. 200/2 Bowie to playc at the byles, bilie. 
^1565 in Chalnter.s Life Mary tt8i8> I. 133 0 am. 1 had the 
honour.. to play a party at a game tailed the Bilis. 1565 
Aberdeen Reg. V. 26 1 Jam.) Cards, dyiss, tabillis, goif, kylis, , 
byli>, & sic w ther play is. I 

Bylet, byllet, obs. forms of Billet-. 

Byloue, -levo, liue, obs. ff. Belief, -lieve, 
-leave, -live. 

Bylike, -lyke, obs, ff. Belike. 
t By*live, bylif(e. Obs. Also 1 bis-, bic-, 
bileofa, bilifen, 1 3 biliue, 3 bilcue, -lcoue, 
-lif, 4 bylyf, -lyue. [OK. bifeofa, f. bt£, hi. By 
+ lif life, -leofa living.] 'That which one lives 
bv; living, sustenance. 

t 1000 .Li.noc Ceu, vi. 21 Of call tint tiieitum. higlicou 
u^bvr >e So him to bisleofati. t 1000 (>. Gloss, in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 492 Tulnnntnm, bilifen. <.1200 Triu. Coll. Horn. 

99 He let hem reine itiaiinc to bi-liue. a 1225 Amr. R. 168 
Kinges is: kaisere> babbed hore bileoue of uure large rtlef. 
c 1275 Pros'. Alfred 96 iu O. Mise. 109 11 is, mod is to 
mowcii, his plums todrixin to tire alre bilif, 1377 Langl. 

T. VI. B. xix. 2ju With sellyug and huggynge her bylyf to 
wymie. 1393 Ibid. 11. 18 He het Jn:dcmcMcs,. bryuge forth 
3olirc bylyue. 

Byllament, var. of Bilimknt. Obs . 

Bylle n, obs. form of Bill r. 

Byllecl, bylt(e, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Build v. 
Byilerno, obs. form of Bii.deks. .See Bylders. 
Bylly, obs. form of Belly. 

Byloke, var. Bkloukk v., to shut up, keep close, 
r 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2127 Tyrotnlhras).. bad me icepc by' 

& fa.ste hit her by-lohe. 

Bylow;, jia. t. of Bii.avh v. Obs. to laugli at. 
Bylyrme, -lyve, var. Bun, Beliye. 
By^matter (baiunaidai). [f. By- 3 c, 5 + 
Matter.] Something beside the main business; 
a side incident ; a trivial, unimportant matter. 

1552 T. Barnaul in Ellis Orig.Lett. it. No. 145 II. 197 Tew 
men..was sente soe manyc lynie.s to the Coun^ell prtvylye, 
for bye matters as I was. 1580 Nor nt Tint arch 286 His 
Accusers.. running into other by-matters, left the chief 
matter. 1674 ( ousid. Trace «y Coodw. Trot. 8 Dissenters urn! 
Scruplcrs in by-matters. 1685 M anton Cltrisfs Tempt - vi. 
Wks- 1870 I. 314 Christ answereth to the main j>oiin, not to 
by-matters. 1755 in Johnson. 1852 Smi i it Eng. <y /->. Did., 
By-matter, incident. 

Bymene, obs. form of Bemoan. 
t Bymo'dered, ppi a. Obs . [f. By- = Bk- 

pref. ; cf. Du. modder, Ger. modcr mud.] Besmeared 
with mud, bemired. 

a 1307 Vol. Songs 158 Ant hco cometh by-modered use a 
mor-Tien. 

Bymolen : sec Bemolk in Be- pref 6. 
Bymoorno, -mowe, obs. ff. Bemoukn, Bkmow. 
Byn, -ne, obs. ff. Bin, Been ; ~are S see liE vJ). 
Byname, by-name (bantam), sb. Also y 
bye-name. [f. By- 5 + Name.] 

1 , A name other than the principal or main one ; 
a subsidiary name or appellation ; esp. a cognomen 
or surname ; a sobriquet. 

fI 374 Chaucer Booth, hi. ix. 84 Suffisauncc, power, no¬ 
blesse, reuerence, and gladnessc ben only dynersc bynames 
I«f happiness), but bir substance ha|> no diuersite. 1631 
NVkever A>n\ Fun. Mon. 644 Lions-heart, is..the by-name 
of K. Richard. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. m. ii. § 52 Some of 
these by-names .. remained many years after to them, and 
theirs ; amongst which Plant agents! was entailed on the 
Royal blond of England. 1865 AI eiiivale Rom. limp. VIII, 
Iviii. 16 Eutropius. .gives hint the additional name of Cri- 
nitus, perhaps a by-name of his family. 

2 . A nickname given in sport or ridicule. 

1580 Nort \\ Plutarch 975 Pleasant by-Names against 
Augustus, Livia, and thetr familiars, whereat every one of 
them laughed. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Toesie (Arb.) 212 A 
by-name gcuen ill sport. .As, Tiberius the Emperor, because 
he was a great drinker of wine, they called hint. .Caldius 
Bibcriits Mero, in steade of Claudius Tiberius Nero. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 504 Callimachus is the workeman of 
greatest note, in regard of a by-name giuen vnto him, and 
that was Cacizoteclmos. 1705 Hickerincill Priest-Cr 11. 
vii, 70 No By-names of Whig or Tory, Highflyers or Dis¬ 
senters. 1862 Kari. Stanhope Tift I. 67 Mr. Wclborc Ellis 
. .the butt uf Junius, under the by-name of Grildrig. 


Byname (bai-n^m), v. ? Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To surname, to nickname. 

1570-87 Holinsiieo Scot. Chron. (1806) II. 442 The Scots 
in like manner bynamed a parliament, .and called the same a 
running parliament. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xii. 20 
Edward, by-named (not of his colour, but of his dreaded 
acts in battle! the Black Prince. 1632 Brome Nwella 
Dram. Pers., Paulo, By-named Burgio. 1755 in Johnson ; 
and in mod. Diets. 

Byname, -nemme, -nom, etc.: see Benim. 
Bynd, Bynte, obs. ff. Bind, Bound. 
Bynempt, pa. t. of Bename v. Obs. 
Bynethe(n, -neithe, etc., obs. ff. Beneath. 
Bynfet, Byngger : see Benefit, Bengek(e. 
Bynge, Bynk(e, obs. ff. Binge, Bink. 
t By-ni‘gh.t. Obs. rare —1 . [f. By prep. + 

Night.] ? A letter dispatched by the night post. 

1766 Entick London IV. 295 There is. .a clerk of the by¬ 
nights, and his assistant. 

t Bynny-pepper. Obs. A kind of pepper. 
x 6°3 4 Act 1 fas /, xix. {5 1 All Spices .. and other Mer¬ 
chandises garbleable .. Long-pepper .. Coliander seeds, 
Bynny-pepper. 

Bynym, obs. f. Benim v. 

By-office, [f- By- 4, 5 + Office.] a. An 
office other than the main one. b. A form of 
religious service for by occasions. 

1577 VautrouU.iek Lutheds lip . Gal. 185 It is not the 
proper office of Christ. ,to teach the law, but an accidentall 
or a byoffice. 1680 Baxter Cath. Commun. (1684) 12 Not 
medling. .with the Discipline, By-offices, etc. 1680 Alyst. 
luitj. 40 Exceptions some may have against some Things in 
the By-Offices, and Occasional Service. 

Byofpe, var. Bihofth e, Obs., behoof. 

By ordinar, extraordinary: see By prep. 7. 

By -passage, [f. By- 3 b, c. 5 +Passage.] 
a. A side passage or alley, b. A casual and in¬ 
cidental passage in a book or document. 

1674 Hickman Hist. Quin quart, (cd. 21 232 What need 1 
contend about by-passages relating to the Recantation? 
1697 DkVot.N Virg. Life 11721* I. 61 When People crouded 
to see him, he | Virgil] would slip into the next Shop, or 
By-passage to avoid them. 1864 in Webster. 

By -jiasser (bai-pa soj). [cf. By- I a.] One 

who passes by, a passer by. 

1566 Gascoigne Supposes Wks. 11587) 32 No blazer of her 
beauty .. at the dore for the bypassers. 1807 Southey Tis- 
p riel la's l.ttt. 1. 156 Each window has blinds, to prevent 
the by-passers from looking in. 1862 Tima 23 Dec., Appeal¬ 
ing with mute looks to the sympathy of the by-passers 

tBy -passing, vbL sb. Obs. [f. By- 2 a.] 
'The action of going past: said both of the move¬ 
ments of a person and of the lapse of lime, 

1526 Pilgr. Terf. (153D 3 The great mystery of this by 
passynge of god. 1621 Sc. Acts fas. /*/, iii. r 1 If they 
fayle therein at the by-passing of every one of the sayde 
Tcarmes. 

By^ '-passing, fr.ppU. rare. Passing, surpassing. 

1839 Bailey Fes t us x. (1848) 107 By-passing all night's 
constellated chart. 

Bypast, by-past (boi-pa-st),///. a. Also 6 
bi-, bepast, byopassed, 7 biepast (all Sc.); <j 
bypassed, [f. By- 2d-*- Past. In earlier use 
often following the sb.; cf. Bygone A 1.] 

1 . That has passed or gone by, ;of time) elapsed ; 
that has happened or existed in past time ; former. 

1452 Earl Douglas in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 387 
Before the xxit day of the moneth of July last bypast. 1535 
Coverdale fob xxtx. 2 0/1 wcr« as I was in the numethes 
bypast. 1609 Act agst. Libels, fyc. in Maidment Sc. Pasquils 
422 Ancient grudges borne in tyme of biepast troubles. 1705 
Sir E. Walker Hist. Disc. v. 364 'They had promised..to 
clear His by-past Actions. 1804 Knox K: Jebh Corr. 1. 142 
The ecclesiastical history of Britain, during the by-past 
century. 1852 1). Mom Angler iii, The twilight labyrinth 
Of by past things. 

f b. That has passed out of life ; deceased, de¬ 
parted. Obs. 

1425 in Entick Loudon (1766) IV. 354 Shal pray., for al 
the now being alive, and also for the by-past, to God. 1535 
Nr ewart Scot. II. 74 To be revengil of the skaith Is 

done to ws, and ourc eldaris bipast. 

+ c. Overdue, in arrear ; cf. Bygone sb. Obs. 
1693 Apol. Clergy Scot. 21 Had not the Clergy as good 
right to their by-past Stipends ? 

Bypath, by path <borpat>). Also 4 5 bi 
path 0, 4-6 bypathe, 8 bye path. [f. By- 3 b 
+ Fath.] A side path, as opposed to the high¬ 
road; a private, retired, or unfrequented path. 

i 1374 Chaucer Troylns in, 1706 Tho swiftc stedis thre. 
Which that drawyn forth the Sunnis chare, Hath go some hi 
path in despite of me, That niakith hit so sone day to be. 1481 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.» 12 Brune..catn in a derkc wode .. 
were as rcynard had a bypath whan he was hunted, a 1520 
Myrr. Our Ladye 140 There ys a dyflercnce bylwyxte an 
hyghe waye and a bypathe. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. it. 70 The 
Travellers have been made .. to walk thorough by-PatJis. 
1786 tr. Beckfonfs Vathck (1868) 70 Nouronihar .. coining 
to the turn of a little bye path, stopped. 1814 Scott Wav. 
Lx, By following by-paths, known to the young farmer, they 
honed to escape. 

b. fig. (Formerly often in a bad sense.) 
c 1400 Test. Lcn>e 1. (1560) 275/2 The bypaihes to heaven. 
1413 Lvnc. Tylgr. Sowlc 1. xiii. 1850) 10 Bypathes of synne 
and al vnthryftynes. 1528 More llcresyci it. Wks. 202/2 
Such ctiil persons as..led his flockc out of the right way in 
a bypath to helw'ard. 1597 Shaks. * Hen. //", tv. v. 185 By 
what by-pathes, and indirect crook’d-wayes 1 met this 








BY-PLACE. 


BY-ROAD. 


Crowne. 1779 Johnson ButlerWVs. II. 188 l he bye-paths 
of literature. 1858 Froudk Hist. Eng. III. 142 Shining 
on the bypaths of history like a rare rich flower. 

Hence fBypathed ppl. a. 

1641 J. Johnson Acad, of Love 3, I found a by-pathed 
gate, which led me into Loves pleasant garden. 

By-place (harpies), [f. By- 3a + Place.] A 
place situated aside, an out-of-the-way spot; an 
odd comer ; also Jig . 

1580 Hollyband Treat. Fr . Tong, Lieux destoumuz, by- 
places. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars iv, Till in the castle, in 
an odd by-place, It casts the foul mask from its dusky face. 
1685 Boyle Salubr. Air Prcf. 5, I found it laid in a by- 
place. 1714 Ellwood A utobiog. (1765)256 She lined at a 
Farm called Whites, a By-place in the Parish of Becons- 
field. 1835 Hawthorne Tales <$• Sk ., O. Womans T., Tra¬ 
ditions lurking in the corners and by-places of my mind. 

By-play (barpU 1 ). Also bye-, [f. By- 3 c + 
Play.] 

1 . Chiefly 011 the stage : Action carried on aside, 
and commonly in dumb-show, while the main 
action proceeds. 

1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 21 Dec. 803/1 We need not 
point out these delicacies of bye-play. 1822 Blackw. Mag. 
XL 536 If XIr. Kean were to fill up the intervals of his bye- 
play in tragedy by leaping through the back-scene. 1844 
H. Rogers Ess. L ii. 80 His opponent often has a byplay 
of malignity even when bestowing commendations. 1850 
Blackie sKschylus I. Pref. 46 They probably neglected 
anything like by-play or making points, which are so effec¬ 
tive on the English stage. 

2 . transf Play or action apart from the main 
action in any acceptation. 

1816 Ed hi. Rev. XXVI. 310 He is certainly most happy.. 
in the by-play of his fictions. 1871 Earlk Philot. Eng. 
Tong. \ 1880) § 629 The various kinds of by-play in poetry, 
such as alliteration, rhyme, and assonance. 1878 Bosw. 
Smith Carthage 269 The tide of invasion, .is broken up into 
a number of smaller currents, which, .are often in the nature 
of by-play rather than have any direct bearing on the main 
issues of the war. 

By-plot (borplyt). Also bye-, [f. By- 3 a. 
c, <1 + Plot.] 

f 1 . An outlying plot of ground. Obs. 

1577 87 Harrison Dcscr. Brit. xix. 114 Lch surveior 
amendeth such by-plots and lanes as secnie best for his own 
conimoditie. 

2 . A subordinate plot by the side of the main 
one ; a plot within a plot. 

1850 Mrrivale Rom. Einp. (1865^ Ill. xxiv. 93 In an era 
of revolution there are always by-plots .. parallel, .with the 
main action of the drama. 1859 Kingsley Mise. II. 121 
This bye-plot runs through the play. 

t By‘-post. Obs. Also 8 bye-, [f. By- 3 a, 4, 5 + 

Post.] 

1 . lit a building : A side post, a door post. 

1535 Coveroalk Eg eh. xli. 21 J‘he byposies of the temple 
were foure squared. 

2 . Service of horses for travelling on cross-roads. 
Dispatch of letters by cross-roads, or by a post 
subsidiary to the regular mail. 

1593 in Municipal Ace. Xewcastle (1848) 29 Paide to John 
Carr, po*t, for keeping hors.es for by-postc, vs. 8 d. 1720 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5910/3 The Dispatch of the Bye-Post be¬ 
tween Chester and York. 1766 Wilkes Corr. (1805) 111 .174, 

I have now, hy the bye-post, an opportunity of just saying 
that I am well. 

By-product (bauprpdtfkt). Also bye-, [f. Bv- 
4,5 + Product.] Asecondary product; a substance 
of more or less value obtained in the course of a 
specific process, though not its primary object. 

1857 Eliza Acton Eng. Bread-bk. 11. 95 German yeast.. 
in many distilleries forms an important by-product. 1876 
M. Foster Physiol. (1879.1 App. 663 When any prolcid is 
digested with pepsin..a bye-product makes its appearance. 
x88a Staiulard 24 Aug., By-products of gas manufacture. 

Byqu- ; see Bequ-. 

Byr, etc.; see Bin. 

+ Byr, v. Obs. [The same as Bin v. y q. v. for 
etymology.] 

1 . impers. It belongs to, behoves; see Bir v. 

2 . with personal subject: To owe, ought. [Cf. 

Behove.] 

c 1200 Okmin 4028 pat allepa.. Well}eornc birrdenn clenn- 
senn hemin I bodi} & i sawle. e 1325 E. E. A Hit. P. C. 507 
pe sor of suche a swete place burde synk to my hert. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron . 76 pat vengeance burd be don. 

Byi%e, byrre, obs. ff. Birr sb. 

Byrad, pa. pple. of Beredk v. Obs. 

Byraft, obs. f. Bereft. 

Byral 1, obs. f. Beryl. 

Byram, ohs. form of Bairam. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1678 in Phillips. 1708 in Ker¬ 
sey. 1721 1790 in Bailey. 

Byrayn e, -reyn, var. Berain v. Obs. 
Byrch(e, Byrd, ohs. ff. Bikcii, Bird. 

Byrden, -oun, -yng, obs. If. Burden. 

Byre 1 (boi®j). Forms : 1- byre ; also 6 bire, 
6-9 byer, 8 byar. [OE. byre, found only in vo¬ 
cabularies and hence of doubtful gender and de¬ 
clension ; butperh. OTeut. type *brirjo(m,(\criv. 
of *b iiroyn, OE. bur. cottage, dwelling, * bower 
f. *bu- to dwell; sec Bower. Not the same word 
as ON. by-r, boc-r, lccl. birr str. masc. 'farm 
house, etc. (in which the final r is merely the nom. 
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ending : *bui-z, *bdi-z) ; although from the same 
root.] 

1 . A cow-house. Pcrh. in OE. limes, more 
generally, ‘a shed \ To muck the byre (Sc.) : to 
take out the dung and cleanse the byre. 

a 800 Corpus GY., Wr.-Wflicker 32 Magalia, byre, c 1050 
Supp.yElJrk's Gloss, ibid. 185 Magalia, uel capanna , byre, 
net sceapheorden. c 1440 Gatv. ff Got. i. 3 (Jam.) The king 
farith with his folk our firthis and fellis, Withoutin bedding 
of blis, of bem, or of byre. 1521 in Archxol . XVII. 203 
Ther is a bire made for oxen. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
III. 420 Bayth hall and chalmer, bakhous, barne and byre. 
1570 Levins Manip. 143 A Byre, cowhouse, bouile. 1724 
Ramsay Tea-C Misc. (1733) 1 . 76, 1 ha' a good ha* house, a 
barn and a byer. a 1775 Jacobite Song, 4 The mucking o’ 
Geordie’s byre.’ 1805 Worosw. Prd. viii. 11851) 169 Long 
ere heat of noon, From byre or field the kine were brought. 
1847 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. 111. 11858) 440 lie had beeves 
in the hyre, he had flocks in the fold. 

Misused v from a mistaken notion as to the ety¬ 
mology) to english the Icelandic birr v ON. beer, 
byr): * A farmyard and buildings, including the 
farm-house called in Scotland a 4 farm-toun . 

1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 137 He set about erecting a 
byre with a great hall one hundred feet long. 

2. allrib as in byre-door, -dung, -loft, -man, 

-woman ; and in comb., as byre-mucker, one who 
‘mucks* or cleanses a byre; byrewards adv. y 
towards the byre. 

1883 Gd. Words Aug. 495/2 From the ‘byre door, lie 
watched the birds. 1833 . let 3 4 Will. / V, xlvi. § 3 Stable 

and *byre dung. 1822 Bewick Mem. 19, 1 always took up 
my abode for the night in the *byer-Ioft. 1814 Ed mb. 
Corresp. 4 lune (Jam.) Mr. Heriot's byreman, .was found.. 
dreadfully bruised. 1790 Burns Let. to Dr. Moore 14 July 
As ill-spelt as country John’s billet-doux, or as unsightly a 
scrawl as Betty M'yreinucker's answer to it. 1880 Mrs. C. 
Realm-: Proton Hand ff Wit. I. Frol. 30 The goal and kid 
now being driven byrewards by a boy. 1820 Sco t r Monas/. 
xxviii, ‘ There is naane fit to do a turn hut the ‘byre-woman 
and myself*. 

Byre ? Obs. form of Unfit. 

1467 Mann. Househ. Exp. 427 For iij. flyto, ij. butte- 
bolts and ij. byres, svij.</. 

Byred, ?pa. pplc. of Beredk v. Obs. to advise. 

1620 Hist. Fryer Baton in Thoms E. E. Prose Rom. 1 . 
223 You are hyred reasonable well already. 

Byrelaw e, byrele, var. ff. By it law, Biui.k. 

+ By* -respe Ct. Obs. Also 7 bie- [f. By- 
3 c, d + Respect sbi] Regard to something other 
than the ostensible main object; a side aim or 
motive; a by-consideration. 

1585 Abe. Sanuys Serm. (18411 341 Nor any other by- 
respccl in the world was able to stay them. 1655 Gouge 
Comm. I let*. iii. 12. 362 Many make profession on bie- 
respecls. .to seruc their own turns. 1703 BlKKn r OnX. 'T. 
John vi. 27 How natural it is for men 10 *eek Christ for 
sinister ends and by-respects. 1755 in Johnson; and in 
mod. Diels. 

Byriels, var. of Bu riels. Obs. 

Byrk e, Byrkyn, obs. ff. Bircii, Break. 
Byrlady, ini .; still dial. Forms: 6 byr- 
ladye, ber-, burlady, byr lady, 6-7 bir lady, 
ber-, birladie, barlady, 7 birlady, b’ar Indie, 
9 dial, by’r leddie, by-leddy, 6- byrlady. by’r- 
lady. Contraction of by oar Lady , used as an 
oath, form of adjuration, or expletive. 

1570 Play Wit ff Sc. (1848* 18 Byrladye, not thou wench, 

I judge you. 1592 Chktti.i; Kind-Harts Dr. 11841» 35 
Byr lady, this would be lookt into. 1592 Siiaks. Rom. 
ff Jut. 1. v. 35 Bcrlady thirtie yeares. 1616 Pasquit fjr 
/Cath. in. 182 Bar Ladie, that's a bumming sound. 1632 
Brome North. Lasse iv. iv, Birladie a com pe ten l modern 
l>ortion. 1821 Coleridge Lett. Conyers., t?c. L 221 Very 
late, or, by'r lady, il mighl he early in the morning. 1884 
St. James's Caz. co June 6'1 The farmers (near Ludlow, 
Shropshire], although none of them are Roman Catholic*, 
swear ‘by’r Leddie', 

fByrla’kin. Obs. Also 6 bylakyn, belakin, 
byrlakyn, berlaken, 7 birlakin. A contraction 
of By our Lcuiykin; cf. pree. 

a 1528 Skelton Magnyf. 341 By lakyn, Sir, it hath cost. 
1548 Warrikin Fair in Gcntt. Mag. (1740) Sept., 4 Bela¬ 
kin ' quo hee, * but I connau tel \ 1570 Play Wit y 
Sc. *18481 52 Byrlakyn ! Syr. 1590 Shaks. Mids. X. in. i. 
14 Berlakeiij a parlous fem e. <11625 Fleiciier Xicc l'at. 
in. i, Birlakin sir, the difference of long taggs Has cost 
many a man’s life. 

By'rlaw. arch, or dial. Forms : 3 birelage, 
birlawe, (birelegia), 5-7 byrelaw(e, 6 byer- 
law, 6-7 berlaw, burlaw, 7-8 birlaw, 9 bour- 
law, dial, byar law, 6- byrlaw; also corrupted, 
esp. in comb., into 6 byerley, byrla, birla, 7 
birlay, burlie, 7-Sbirley, 8-9 birlie, 9 burley; 
sccBirley, Bourlaw, Burley, Bylaw, [app. a. 
ON. *byjar-/og, f . by jar gen. case of by-r (~By 
sb.), dial, variant of bdr (birr) village, town, farm 
+ log( pi. of lag) law, ‘law community, commu¬ 
nion, also a law district’ (Vigf.) ; cf. By-Law. 

(The existence of * by jar., bdjar-log in ON. is scarcely 
proved by the occurrence of bxjardbgmabr (a town justice' 
in Diplomat. Xorvegicum of 13-14^ c. (Vigf.), as a ‘by* 
might have its own Ibgmabr ‘ lawman ’ without having its 
own special law.] 

1 . The local custom or Maw’ of a township, 
manor, or rural district, whereby disputes as lo 
boundaries, trespass of cattle, etc., were settled 


without going into the law courts ; a law or custom 
established in such a district by common consent 
of all who held land therein, and having binding 
force within its limits, lienee byriaio-court and 
Byrlaw-man, -grayve, q.v. 

These laws regulated such matters as the dates of plough¬ 
ing, the turning out of caule, the number of cattle turned 
out by each tenant of common land, the fines for trespass 
and damage done to fences, ete., the keeping Up offences, 
sea banks, the pound, the ‘ balks ’ in fields', and the like. . 

1257 Composition betw. Convent W. de harness, in 
Cone her Bk . of Furness Abbey (1887) 458 Si contingat 
averia ipsius Abbatis vcl succ. suorum dampnum faecre 111 
bladis vel pratis ipsius Willehm,. .for vice versa] .. emen- 
dabitur ex utraque parte secundum Birelag’absque placito. 
1412 Tabula Seutentialis , ibid. 84 Ex utraque parte fient 
cmendx secundum Birelegia absque placito. 1292 Assize 
20 Edw. I (Devon) Abbreviatio Plac. 286 b, Quod quidem 
factum [destruction of the parson’s crops]. manifesto est 
injuriosum et non per aliqnod Birlawe sustinendum, con- 
sideralum est quod, etc. a 1400 Glanyjllk Reg. Maj., 
Exceptis burlawis [Skene tr. Birlaw Courts] tiuepercon- 
seiisum vicinoruin eoncurrunt. 1483 Cath. Angl. 32 A 
Byrelawe, agraria, plcbiscitum. 1500 Ortas f oe. in Cath. 
A ngl. 32 note , Plcbiscitum, s taint urn populi; anglice , a 
byrelawe. 1597 Skene / Y rb. Sign., Laws of Burlaw 
ar maid & determined be consent of neichlbors, elected 
and chosen he common consent, in. the courts called the 
Byrlaw courts. In the quhilk cognition is taken of coin- 
jilainles, beluixt uichtbuur & nichlbour. The quhilk men 
sa chosen, as judges 8: arbitrators to the efiecl foresaid, 
ar commonly called Byrlaw-men. 1609 H ume Admon. m 
ll'odnnu Soc. Misc. ,18441 587 Comparing them to Birlay 
Courtis, where is much jangling. 1883 I). Graham It ks. 
II. 102 note, This birley-court consisted of certain parlies 
in the barony who looked after local affairs. 1881 W. 
Dickinson Cumbrld. Gloss. 2nd Supp. E. D. S.) Byar law, 
Byr la to, a custom or law established in a township or 
village. 1876 Mid-Vorksh. Gloss. E. D. S.i [The bellman 
at Toilet ion used to >ay] ‘ Aweay to t’ Bahlaw ’ [/.<*. 10 a 
parish meeting]. 

2 . transf. A district having its own byrlaw court, 
or local law. 

1850 iV. <S* Q. Sor. 1. 11 . 92/2 The above are the four byer- 
laws or divisions of the parish, and the Churchwardens 
used separately to collect in thejr respective byerlaws. 

In the form Bierbnv this word is common.as an appendage 
to place-names in Yorkshire : Brampton BierltKo, hcclcsall 
Bierhnv, B right side Bierloto. .1 he*o arc the names of 
somewhat extensive parishes; it is to lie presumed that the 
various hamlets forming each were originally connected by 
their resort lo a district court of justice. 

By rlawman. Also byerlnw-, birlaw-, ber- 
law-, byrelaw-, and Burley-, q.v. [f. prcc. + 
Man : cf. the Norse form there cited.] 

An officer appointed at a Courl-lcet for various 
local duties, as the framing and execution of byr- 
laws, looking after nuisances, administration ol 
justice in minor mailers, arbitration in agricultural 
disputes, etc. etc. Also occas. called Bierlaw- 
grayves (see Greave . 

1432 luglcby Armlijf Manor Court Rolls (.per Rev. J. L. 
Atkinson Juratoreselegerunl in officium de Birlawmeu John 
North cl Rob. Phelipson. 1477 8 Ibid. Elegcrtmt Joh..Hard- 
wyke et Job. Jacsou Bierlaw-grayves [cxplan. in Latin cas- 
to-ies picbiseiti ] pro anno fuluro. el jurali sunt. 1521 Ibid. 
That no hruester shall sell anic aile but according to the price 
of the ctinlrie, and at the sight of the Bierlaymcn. 1588 
Ibid. That cuerie one shall commc to the byer leys & other 
common workes after warning he gyven them cylher hy 
constable or byerley menvpon payne ol cuerie defawte iv<r. 
1552 1584 Maneh. Court-lcct Rcc. in A thou:ion 2 Aug. 

I 11879) *46 Byrlamen, birlaineii. 1595 Ibid., Berlawmen 
[fined for suffering swine to go up and down the street un¬ 
yoked]. 1591 A cc\ Common Lands Rotherham ibid. 9 Aug., 
To tlie byer law-men for casting open closes according to 
our custoine, 2 s. 1799 J Robertson Agric. Perth 40 Sworn 
appraisers or valuers (called Byrelawtnen).. are called mu¬ 
tually by eaclt party, to settle disputes between landlord 
and tenants, or between one tenant and another. 1875 
Lane. Gloss. <E. D. S.) 62 Burly.man, an officer appointed 
at a conrt-leel lo examine and determine respecting disputed 
fences. 

This still survives locally in Scotland and the north of 
England under various forms, e. g. Bourlaw man, Burlky- 
man (also burlie bailie), Bikleyman, q. v. for further ex¬ 
amples. 

Byrle x% -let, obs. forms of Biri.e(k, Duklkt. 
Byrn e, obs. f. Burn ; var. Berne, Obs., warrior. 
Byrnacle, -akilie, obs. fotms of Barnacle. 

+ By rnie. Obs. cxc. Hist. Forms : 4(9 Hist.) 
byrny, 4-6 (o /List.) byrnio, 6 birny e. [Sc. 
variant of ME. brynie, BliiNlK, with metathesis 
of r. 1 ‘hc word was thus brought nearer to OF. 
by me, from which however it could not direclly 
come, as this gave only Ihe monosyllabic *byrn, 
Bukne, Bryn.] 

A cuirass, corslcl, coat of mail ; = Bkinie. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 352 The blud owl at thar byrny* 
hrest. C1470 Henry Wallace 11. 106 Into y® bymeis [v. r. 
bimyl y c formast can he ber. 1513 Douglas /Ends vn. xi. 
95 His breislplayt strang and his byrnic. 1535 
Cron. Scot. I. 140 With breistplail, birny, as the burial! 
brycht. 1864 Sir G. Dasent Jest ff Earn. (18731 U. 273 
lie had armed himself in two byrnies or shirts of mail. 
1870 Magnusson & Morris Volsungs xi. 37 No shield or 
byrny might hold against him. 

Byrnysh, byrnyst, obs. ff. Burnish, -ed. 
Byrnstone, obs. form of Brimstone. 
By-road (boi'rJud . Also 8-9bye-, [f. By- 3 b, 
+ Road.] A road which is not a main road ; 
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BYSS. 


a side road which does not form the highway 
between towns or places of importance; an out- 
of-the-way, little-frequented road. 

1673 R. Head Canting Aca^t. 01 Choose when you travel, 
the By-Roads. 1709 Steele Tat Ur No, 45 T 1 Strolling 
wherever Chance led me, 1 was inseusihly carried into a 
By-Road. 1742 R. Blair Grave 691 There’s no bye-road 
To bliss. 1848 AI kq.kcx.kS ifist. Eng. 1 . 377 On byroads .. 
goods were carried by long trains ofpack-horses. 

Byronic (bair^rnik), a. [f. the name of the 
poet Lord Byron; see -ic, and cf. Miltonic.’] 

1 . Characteristic of, or after the manner of Byron 
or his poetry. Also absol. 

1823 Black*v. Mag. XI 11 . 511 His Byronic muse procured 
for him the hand of one of our fair countrywomen. 1830 
Diary of Nun II.35 A Byronic contempt for our fellow 
creatures. 1856 Chamb. Jrttl. VI. 228 A Byronic youth 
in a turn-down collar. _ 1875 Masson Wont Ism, <y c. The 
Byronic in poetry is, in some respects, the contradictory 
of the Wordsworthian. 1879 .Froude Cxsar via. 83 No 
sentimental passion.. no Byronic niock heroics. 

2 . quasi-jA pL [after philippics.) Declamatory 
utterances or invectives in the style of Byron. 

1850 Whipple Ess. Rev. 1 1. 394 Vociferating impotent 
Bvronies atjainst conventional morality. 

Byronism (bai«-rdniz*m\ [f. as pree. + -ism.] 
a. The characteristics of Byron or his poetry, 
b. Imitation of Byron, 

1817 W. S. Walker Poet. Rent. 118521 Introd. 38 Lord 
Byron's drama of Manfred is .. the perfection of Byromsni, 
1857 Eraser s Mag. LVI. 66 When Byronism was at its 
height, when, .you could not be inte>-e-stin;» unless yon were 
miserable and vicious. 1870 Swinburne Ess. fyStnd. 11875V 
307 One of hisfde Musset's] decoctions of watered Byronism. 
So also Byro niad (-<?u-niad), [see -ad 1 c], ?the 
epic of a Byronian hero. Byro nian a., of or 
pertaining to Byron, resembling Byron ; also st>. f 
an admirer or imitator of Byron. Byronical a 
Byronish a., — ByroNIAX ; Byronically adv .; 
Byronist, Byronite [sec -1ST, -ite], a follower 
or imitator of Byron. Byronize v. [sec -ize], 
a. Ira ns. to invest with the characteristics of 
Byron ; b. inlr. to affect or play the Byron. 

18x9 Literary Gaz. 546 The prose *Byroniuds which in¬ 
fest the times. 1822 Bluektv. Mag. XI 1 . 753 Old-established 
freeholders on the Byronian Parnassus. 1883 Athen.rum 
17 Mar.340/1 Alfred de Musset and tlie French '’Byronian-. 
1871 Moki.ey Crit. . 1 /At. ‘ 187 5 * 225 Silly Byronical vo¬ 
taries, who only half understood their idol. 1839 Bhnk'.v. 
Mag XLV. 356 Wearing his shirt collar * Byronically lied 
in front with a slip of black ribbon. 1830 Wilson ibid. 
XXVII. 674 An exceedingly neat small Byronish hand. 
1830 Campbell in Erasers Mag I. 4S5 If the ‘Byronists 
were to face the savage ordeal. 1884 Swinburne in 19 th 
Cent. Apr. 5S7 The smallest perceptible Byronite or Words¬ 
worthian. 1823 Bltukxv. Mag XIII. 267 Byroni/ed Cock¬ 
neys. 1836 luiiu. Rev LX 11 . 299 His gentleness and de- 
voutness would have Byroni/cd but ill. 1847 Blackta.Ma^. 
l.XI. 430 Let others ►. fling their curls back from their 
I>row>, unbutton their shirt-collars, and, thus Byronised, 
begin. 

By -room. [f. By- 3 a + UhuM.] A side or 
private room; a smaller room opening out of 
another. 

1596S11AKS. 1 lien. IV, 11. i\. 32 Itoe thou stand in some 
by-roome, while I question my puny Drawer, c 1615 Chap¬ 
man Otlyss. 111. 545 Himself lay in a by-room, far above. 1727 
Bradley Earn. Diet. I. s.v. Cabbagi , Lay them in some 
Cellar or by.room, 1755 in Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 
Byrral 1 , obs. form of Beryl. 

II Byrsa v b 5 -j>a . Med. [L.; a. Gr. Pvpoa hide.] 

1811 Hooper Mai. Diet ., Byrsa, a leather skin, to spread 
plaisters upon. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. toiling Quincy'. 
Byrse, obs. form of Burse. 

Byrselle, var. Bekcel, Obs., archer's butt. 
Byrsle, Byrst, obs. ff. Bitty le, Burst. 

Byrt(e, Byrth(e, -yn, obs. ff. Bntr, Bikth, 
Burden, 

t Byrthynsak. Sc. Law. Obs. Korins: 2-3 
berthynsak, 3 byrthynsak, berthinsak, ^6-7 
byrthinsak, berthinsek, birdinsek, burding- 
seek, burdensaek\ [Derived by Skene (1609 
from Burden +Syck, and explained accordingly ; 
but no reference 10 a‘ sack’ appears in the original 
passages in the Assist*? of William the Lion ^and 
its vernacular version!, or in the A'egiamAlajcstaUm. 
The early vernacular form byrthynsak , berthinsak , 
appears to be f. OE. byrften burthen + scuu legal 
>rocess, action at law, jurisdiction. But the 
atinized forms iburpencnseca , yburpananscca, pre¬ 
sent features not easily explained.] (Sec quots.) 

?ii77 Assise Regis Wit Id mi xiii [curliest MS. a 1300], Pc 
1 hurpenenseca sen Berthynsak id esl de furto vimli vel arictis 
vel quantum quis supra dorsum sunm portare pot crit. 15th e. 
transt. Of byrthynsak pat is to say of pc ihyft of a calf or 
of a rani or how niekil as a man may her on his bak par is 
na court to behaldyn. a 1400 Reg. Mai. (1844^ i v - 12 ^ 
berthinsak seu yburpananseca. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 
I Scotch t ran si.) 68 Table, Bvrdingseek, be the Law of bur- 
<!ing*cck, na man sould be hanged for sa mcikill of stollen 
meat, as he may beare in ane seek vpon liL back: as fur 
ane scheepe or anc calfc. 1658 in Phillips. 

t By'-run, sb., pa. pp/c ., ppl. a. Obs. [f. By- 2 a 
+ Run sb. and pple.] 

A. sb. Running by, course, current. 

1674 N. Fairi-ax Bulk <y Setv. 143 Time all the while 
holding on its even by-run. 


B. pa. pple. and ppl. a. Also 6 Sc. byrunnyn. 

1 . Past, elated ; (of payments) in arrear, overdue. 
1513 Douglas EEncis v. xi. 54 Lo, sen the fall of Troy .. 

Byrunnyn L the sevint somer. 1536 Bellenden Cron.Scot. 
(18211 1 . 241 The day byrunne, all Scottis war exilit. a 1639 
Spottiswood llist. Ch. Scott, vi, (16771 325 The by-run 
profits intrometted by the Thesaurer. 1653 in Z. Boyd’s 
Zion's Ftcnoers (18551 Introd. 41 Byrun stipends owing by 
the toun. 

2 . As sb. pi. Arrears (of rent, etc.). Cf. By¬ 
gone B. 1 b. 

1573 Sc. Acts pas VI (15071 § 58 For the by-runes awand 
them. 1613 Skene Reg. maj. Index s.v. Maisier ( Jam.) 
The byrums of his ferms. 

+ By •-ru nning, pr* pple. and vbl. sb. Obs. 
[f. By- 2 a -f Running.] 

A. pr. pple. Going by. passing, current. B. 
vbl. sb. The action of going by or passing. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Sdv. 18 The very existence of 
Goci, with an outward badge or denomination from time 
hy-running. Ibid. 201 There were Iramed. the sundry ages 
or by-runnings and wheelings about of things in this world. 

Byryall, -ele, -ell, obs. ff. Burial. 

Byryne, Byryyde, obs. ff. Berain, Buried. 
Byrynnyn, pa. pple. of Berun, to encompass. 
By’s, by t = by his, by it; see 11 e, It. 

Bys^e, obs. and var. ff. Bice, Bysk, Byss. 

By sale, -ayeul, var. Besai el, great-grandfather. 
Bysantin, obs. form of Byzantine. 

.t By •sawe. Obs. Also bisawe. [early ME. 
bisawe, f. //-, By -T- sawe, Saw, saying; cf. By¬ 
word.] A current saving; a proverb. 

a 122$ Auer. R. $8 Me mu d ine bisawe—* Vrom nmhic & 
from eheping .. me tidinge bringed*. 1387 Trevisa Digital 
KolI» Ser. Y. 461 Hit i» a bysawe, ‘God have mercy of 
soules, quoth Osualdc, and til to pe grounds'. 

Bysb, var. of Bust*, Obs., bishop. 
t.B y- scape. Obs. rare* 1 , [f. By- 2 h + scape. 
aphet. f. Escape.] A bastard ; cf. By-blow, -is lip. 

1646 Earl Monm. Bianli s 11 is!, vi-ix. 197 For his being 
God-son to her Brother, and .. for that being very fair) she 
thought him a by-scape of his. 

Bysehelle, -scnop(e, obs. ff. Bushel, Bishop. 
t Bysco'rn, v. Obs. [ BescoRN ; see Be- pref. 
2.] irans. To cover with scorn. 

«i3oo Cursor M. 16611 pe riche men bi-scomd him. 

1 1386 Chaucj r Pers. T ; *204 Thannc was he bcscorncd [v.r. 
by-scorned, bi->corned]. 

t Byscorn, sb. Obs. rare* 1 . In 4 byskorne. 
[f. prcc. vb.] Gontempt, scorn. 

1387 Tren isa lligden 11S65 1 .179 Villages of false gcxldes 
.. he bro^te lo byskorne and bysmere. 

Byscute, obs. form of Biscuit. 
t Byae. Obs. Also 3 bise, 5 bys. besshe, 6 
bice. [Origin unknown: possibly F. bis daik 
brown. The suggestion that it is the same as 
Bisse, UY.bLsC, bisce , biche * female deer’, hardly 
suits the sense, and the forms do not agree.] 

Some kind of V brown) fur, much used in the 
13th c. for trimming gowns, etc. 

< 1280 A Sarntuu n in /:. E. /*. <1862! 2 Silk no i^endale 
ni< per none no bise no no meniuer. 1407 Will oj Escryk 
tSomcrset Ho.', Furraia emu Bys. 1422 E.E. Wills (1682) 
50 A gown furred uiih Bevdie. 1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 
50/3 A double stoic furryd with by>e. 1514 Dolgl\s sEneis 
\in. Prol, 57 Byand byssely .. beuir and bice. 

Byse^e, Bysego, obs. ff. Besek, Besiege. 
t By sen, sb. Obs. exc. Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms: 1 bysen, bisine, 1-4 bisen, 2-3 bisno, 
3 bisin, 4 bysine, -yne, 5 bysyn (bysynt), 6-7 
bysin, 9 bison, byzen, bysen. [partly OE. bysen 
example; but ihe later use is exclusively northern, 
and apparently from the cognate OX. bysn wonder, 
portentous thing. Sec also Bysym.] 

I. 1 . An example, a pattern. 

< 950 i.iudisf. Gosp. John xiii. 15 Biseu [Rnshto. bisine] 
fordon ic ->alde lull. <1175 Lamb. Hunt. 5 Godatmiliti .. 
sette us bisne. c 1230 Mali Meid. 45 x\fter pe bi>nc of pat 
cadi meiden. a 1240 SawUs If‘ante in Colt. Horn. 245 
Ure lanerd . .leached us’purh a bisne. 1340 H am polk Pr. 
Cause. 1027 }>e bo<lys of pe world .. Shewcs us for bisens 
.. How we *uld serve God. 

II. 2 . .Something monstrous or portentous; a 
shocking sight, sorry spectacle, disgraceful thing. 

<'11455 Holland llonlate ix, 1 am nythcrit ane Owll .. 
Bysyn of all birdis that cucr body bure. a 1600 Mont¬ 
gomerie Routt, xxxiv, Fy, lotbsome lyfc ! Fy> death, that 
dou not [serve me] Hot quik and dedd a bvsin thow must 
[preserve me]. 1803 R. Anukrson Cumberla. Ball. 63 She's 
a shem and a hyzen to aw the heale town. ( 1874 Walgh 
panuoik ii. 13 in Lane. Gloss.* (K. IX S.i, It’ll be a sham 
an’ a bizen, if we cannot find him a menseful of a dinner. 

3 . attrih. or as adj. Monstrous, shocking, con¬ 
spicuously bad or disgraceful. 

C1375 ? Barbour SI. Mathias 29 He sal be a bysyne mane 
For his ill to al bat spek cane. — St. Catherine 94 5, & inak 
a bysinc wyfofpe. C1425 Wyntoun Cron. vt. xiii 59 (Jam.) 
Eftyre that he wes brouchl on berc Til a bysynt best all 
lyke. 1863 Robson Bards of Tyne 504 A bison sight .. 
The warst that e‘er you saw. 

t Bysen, v. obs. [OE. bysenian, bysnian , f. 
bysen \ sec prec. Cf. also OX. bysn a to portend, 
bode.] Irans. 

1 . a. To set an example to ; only inOE. b. To 
afford an example or type of, typify, betoken. 


a 1000 K. /Elfreu Bocth. xxxiii. § 4 Ne bisnode pc nan 
man, forpam 5 e nan aer pe naes. Ibid, xxxix. § x 1 Da bis- 
nodon hiora aftergengum. ^1325 Metr. Horn. 111 Pik that 
eleues quen it is tan, Bisens deling wit wik man, For his 
sin clefes on god men. ibid. 124 Water bisenes sin and plihl. 
2 , To liken, compare. 

<■1325 Metr. Horn. 37 Mani man mai bisend be Unto the 
rede. , 

Bysene, obs. form of Besee v. 
t By sening, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. prec. + -ing L] 
The action of setting an example; concr. a pat¬ 
tern, example, symbol, type. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 93 Efter pissere bisnunge weren arerede 
munechene lif mid. a 1300 Cursor M. 21748 Of croice in 
pe aid testament was mani bisning [v.r, bisening]. c 1325 
Metr. Horn. 138 Forthi wil 1 schaw other thinges, That er 
aperi biseninges. 

+ Bysening, bysning, ppl. a. Obs. [f. 
Bysen v. (in sense of OX. bysna lo portend! + 
-ing-.] Ill-boding, portentous, monstrous, fright¬ 
ful ; also quasi-a monster. 

c 1375 ? Barbour St. Pelagia 268 To mak hethingc Of me 
a% of a bysninge thinge. — St. Xiuia/t 6^5 Sa wes it borne 
a bysnynge .. For a-ganc kynd wes it sa Fit bak-wart stud 
hele & ta. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 625 Ilk wicht hes sum 
weilfair.. Saif me by»ning. Ibid. 740 In till sum bysning 
bei>t tran-sfigural me. 

Byset, obs. pa. t. of Busy v. 

Bysext, variant of Bi.ssext, Obs. 
Byshehopp^e, byshop, obs. forms of Bishop. 
Byside, obs. f. Beside ; obs. pa. t. of Busy v. 
Bysi(e, Bysily, -nes,obs.ff.B usy, -ily, -iness. 
Bysket, obs. form of Biscuit, Brisket 
t By‘-slip. Obs. [f. By- 2 b + Slip j/>.] 

1 . A casual or trivial fault. 

1612 Chapman Widaids T. v, .Might it not -concur with 
. your office .. to wink a little at a by-slip or so? 

2 . Iran./ A bastard. Cf. By-scape. 

a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams 11.(1692* 37 .N» Pope Paul 
the third carried himself to hi.-> ungracious by-slips (an 
Incubus could not have begot worse-. 

Byslober, obs. form of Beslobber v. 
t Bysm e, aphetic form of Abysm (cf. Bisme . 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 94 He was a bysme or swolowc 
bycau-'e he deserued to perse the dtpnes of dyuynyte. 

JBysm-, Bysn-, obs. forms of Besm-, Besn-. 
Bysom(e, byson e, bysount: sec Besom, 
Bison, Bisson. 

+ BysO'ndre, adv. Obs. rare—', [f. By-, Be- 
pref. 4- A-si ndeu, after pairs like afore, bej'orc , 
alow , below , etc.] Apart, asunder. 

1496 Dives y Pau />.> W. de W ) 1. liv. 96/1 Men dwelle in 
many dyuerse londcs many a thousande myles bysondre. 

Bysouth: see By prep. 9, and Be*Soutii. 
t Byspa'rkit, ppl. a. Sc. Obs. [f. By- Be- 
pref. 4* Spark.] Bespattered, spotted. 

1513 Dougi-as sEneis vii. x. 74 Wyth blade bysparkit 
vyssage heyd and hals. 

J By-speech. Obs. [see By- 2 c, 3 c.] An 
incidental or casual speech : an indirect utterance 
or allusion ; an obiter dictum ; an * aside \ 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pot. 111. (1632) 135 Their common prac¬ 
tice i* lo quote by-specches in some hlstoricall narration. 
1625 K. Long Barclay's Argent's u. vii. 83 His wife, .would 
many lime> ca^t out by-speeches of Arsidas. 

t Byspel, bi'spel. Obs. or V dial. Also 9X6'. 
and north, byspale. [ME. bispell , OE. hi'spell, 
big'spell, f. hi, By + Spell tale, story, narration ; 
cogn. w. MUG. bis pel, bispil 'instance, example \ 
M Du. bispel, hyspcl (Kilian). As in other nominal 
compounds, the prefix had the strong accented 
form, and appears to retain the sound of by (bai! 
in the dialects in which the word lingers ; but it 
was perhaps shortened to (bi-spell in ME.] 

1 . A parable. 

C950 Lindisf. Gosp. Malt. xxi. 33 05 ero btspell hcrcs gc. 
0000 Ags. Gosp. ibid., Gehyrao me o 5 cr bispel. t 1 160 
Hatton G. ibid., GcheraS uu oftcr by>pel. ex 175 Cott. 
/lorn. 233 Code menu, underfunded )>is hispel. 

2 . A proverb. 

riooo /Eli ric Dent, xxviii. 37 And Jse forwur|>ah k ur k 
bt^spell [Wyclif & 1611 pro'erb] and bijewidas. a 1250 
4 Night. 127 Her-hi men segget a bi-spel. 1656 
Blount Glossogr. s.v. Gospel. Bjgspdl< Dent. 28. 37) signifies 
a by-word or Proverb; or las it is used in the Nortni By* 
spell. 

3 . dial. One whose worthlessness is proverbial, 
who becomes a byword. 

1691 Nicholson in Ray N. C. IVords (E. D. SA, Bispel, 
nequam, q.d. Qui adeo indgnis cst Nebulo ut jam in pro- 
verbium abiit. 1709 T. Hearnk Colled. (1886) 11 . 281 By- 
spel, homo nihili : Ita Angli Borcaies. 1808 Jamieson s.v., 
‘ He’s just a byspale.’ ‘lie’s nae byspcl mair than me.* 
1811 Willan Gloss. West A’. Yorksft. (E. D. S.), Byspelt. 

4 . An illegitimate child, a bastard. Cf. By-blow. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour Caves Gloss. (IC. D. S.), Byspet, a 

bastard, or an outcast in a family. 1808 Jamieson By.spd, 
an illegitimate child. 

t Byss, sbA Obs. Forms: 3-6 biso, 4 bies, 
biis, bijs, biys, bijee, 4-6 bis, bys, 4-7 byso, 
bisse, 5-7 bysse, 6 biss, 7 byss. [a. OF. bysse, 
ad. L. byssns : see By.sscs .1 — Byssus i; Fine 
linen. The word was to English writers often 
a mere name to which (hey atiached no certain 
meaning, except that of fineness and value ; in the 
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versions of the Bible it is variously rendered ; the 
version of 1611 has * fine linen \ 
c 1314 Guy IVurro. (A.) 2835 Gode clothes of.. purper and 
biis. 1382 Wvclif Luke xvi. 10 Clothid in purpur, ana 
biys, ether whit sitk (Tindalf. fyne bysse; Cranmer fyne 
whyte; Genet*. fynelynnen: Rhem. silke; 1611 fine linncn]. 

— Re?*. xix. 8 With whijte oijee shijnynge 11388 white bis- 
syn schynynge; Tinoalk, Cranmf.r pure and goodly raynes; 
Gem 7». pure fyne lynen cloth and shining; Rhem. silke 
glittering and white ; 1611 fine linnen, cleane and white|. 
1460 Lybeaus Disc. 2071 A robe of pwrpure by*. ^ 1593 
Pef.lf. Ord. of Garter Wks. II. 228 A canopy of crimson 
bysse Spangled with gold. 1635 Hevwood Hierarch, v. 
286 Costly robes of sundry colour’d Bisse. 1848 Bp. II all 
Set. Thoughts § 13 The rich glutton .. clothed in purple 
& byss. 

t Byss, s/\- Obs. [formed by removing the pri¬ 
vative a from abyss, (Jr. a-pvaaos ; cf. Or. &v<u t*A 
4 depth of the sea, bottom 7 .] In the philosophy 
of Boehme: The opposite of abyss or void; plenum, 
substance, ground of attributes. 

1649 tr. Be founts Eft st. ii. (188618, l saw..the Being of all 
Beings, the Byss (the ground or original foundation), and 
Abyss. 1662 Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. il'ks ., Apol. per¬ 
fection 63 Here is. .neither place nor Limit, but the Mani¬ 
festation of the Abvssc in a Bysse or Ground. 1691 K. 
Taylor Behmen's J'heos. Philos. 42 A Byss or Ground, 
whence come Forms or Properties. Hid. 746 It .. is the 
greatest substance in the Deity; drawing Abyss into Byss. 

+ Byss, V. Obs . Also 5 byszyn, bissyn, 6 bis. 
[onomatopoeic.] 

1. Irans. To sing or hum (children^ to sleep. 
Hence Byssing vhl. sb. and ///. a. 

1440 Promp. Tan'. 37/1 Byszyn chyldur, soph, wafer . 
Byssynge of chyldyme, sopido. Bj’ssynge songys, fasdn- 
tiina. 

2. inlr. To hiss, fizz ^as in the fire\ 

15x3 Douglas ./Ends vm. vii. 119 The irne lutnpis .. Can 
byss and quhisyl!. <*1550 Pyre of Purgat. iii. in Gnde .y 
God lie Hall. 163 Thay .. lat the saulis burn and bis Of all 
thair Foundatouris. 

Byssaceous v bis* T **Jhs), a. Hoi. [f. Bvss-rs; 
see -ACEors.] * Com]>osed of fine entangled 
threads 7 ( 7 /wri*, Hot. 1866 . 

1835 Lisdlf.y In trod. Dot. II. 362 Byssaceous, divided 
into very fine pieces, like wool, as the roots of some agarics. 

Byssal tbi’sal), a . [f. Byss-us + -al b] Of or 
belonging to the byssus of molluscs. 

1854 WoonwARn Mollusca 11856) 204 The posterior, byssal 
foramen of the bivalve. 1866 Intell. Obscrv. No. 49. 54 the 
byssal threads. 

Bysse, ohs. and var. form of Bicf., Byss, 
Bysshell, Bysshope, obs. ff. Bushel, Bishop. 
BySSiferOUS (bisi-feras). a. 7 .ool. [f. Byss-us 
+ -^I'FEHOUS.] Furnished (as a shell-fish) with 
a byssus (sense 3). 

1835-6 Toon Cycl. Anat. I. 702/1 The group of byssiferous 
Dimyaria. 1875 Blakk Zool. 269 The fijot is cylindrical, 
grooved and byssiferous. 

Byssine ^bi*sin\ a. In 4 bissyu, bijeen. 
[ad. L. byssin-us, a. Gr. fivaaiuos made of byssus.] 

1. Made of byssus or fine linen. 

1656 Blount Glossogr ., Byssine, silken, or which is made 
of fine flax or cloth. 1715 tr. Pan cimllus' Re rum Mem. 1. 
1. v. 14 That delicate Down, .which sticks to a certain kind 
of Shell-fish ..whence are made a sort of Garments called 
Byssine. 1849 Kingsley Misc. (1859) H. 173 The Fast sent 
to Rome 2000 years ago its 4 byssine garments’. 1877 
Plumptrr Sophocles 407 TEneas .. on his shoulders bears 
his sire, Who lets his byssine mantle fall in folds. 

2. quasi-j/'. [L. byssinum.') = Byss sbJ 

1382 Wvclif Rrr>. xix. 8 And it is ^ouun to hir, that she 
couere hir with whijte bijee I1388 bissyn] shijnynge; for* 
sothc hijeen D388 bissyn, Vulg. byssiutnu) ben tlie iusti- 
fiynges of seyntis. 182* Lockhart Valerius II. iii. 106 
Perhaps a yellow byssine would suit me belter. 

By*SSO-ark. Anglicized form of bysso-arca, 
a sub-genus of molluscs, having a byssus. 

[1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 80/2 Byssoarca.] 1854 Woodward 
Mollusca (1856) 267 The Bysso-arks secrete themselves under 
stones at low-water. 

Byssoid (bisoid), a. Hot. [f. Byss-us +-01 d.] 
Like a byssus; hating a fringed structure with 
threads of unequal lengths. 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 160. 185 Nucleus sur¬ 
rounded by a whorl of byssoid branchlets. 1861 H. Mac¬ 
millan Footnotes Page Xat. 140 The yellow hyaline fila¬ 
ments found at the bottom of wine bottles .. their byssoid 
nature. 

Byssolite (brsAloit). [f. Gr. fivooos + -i.ite.] 
An olive-green fibrous mineral, a variety of Am- 
phibolr ; the same as Asiuxroin. 

1847 in Craig. 1869 Daily Xnvs 8 Oct., Columns of 
Oriental byssolite. 1879 RtTLF.v.VO/n'. Rocks x. 131 Bys¬ 
solite is more compact in aggregation. 

Byssop, -ryehe, obs. fT. Bishop, -kic. 
Byssus (bi-st/s). Also 5-7 bissus. [a. L. 
byssus, a. Gr. 0tW>s ‘a fine yellowish flax, and the 
linen made from it, but in later writers taken for 
cotton, also silk , which was supposed to be a kind 
of cotton 7 (Liddell & Scott), ad. Ileb. jpa lulls, 
applied to ‘the finest and most precious stuffs, as 
worn by kings, priests, and persons of high rank 
or honour 7 (Gesenius), transl. in Bible of 1611 
‘fine linen’, f. root lulls, Arab, to he 


white, to surpass in whiteness. Originally therefore 
a fibre or fabric distinguished for its whiteness.] 

1 . An exceedingly fine and valuable textile fibre 
and fabric known to the ancients ; apparently the 
word was used, or misused, of various substances, 
linen, cotton, and silk, but it denoted properly as 
shown by recent microscopic examination of 
mummy-cloths, which according to Herodotus 
were made of fivaoas) a kind of flax, and hence 
is appropriately translated in the English Bible 
* fine linen \ 

1398 Trkvisa Barth DeP. R. xvn. xcvii.(i495 > > 664 Thcrbe 
many mancre flexe . but ihe fayrest of nl growyih in 
Kgypte ; for iherof is Bissus made ryght fay re and whyte 
as mi owe. 1605 Camden Rem. 11637/ *94 Bissus was a plaruc 
or kinde of silke grassc. 1715 tr. Paucirollns' Re rum Man. 

I. 1. v. 13 Byssus was a line sort of Flax, which grew in 
Greece. 1828 Dr. Oitnclv Toilette Heir. Lady W ks. XII. 
117 For wool and flax was often subsiiluted the finest byssus 
or other silky substance. 1866 Felton .Inc. 4- Mod. Gr. 1. 
vi. 38 Hair-nets made of golden thread or silk or byssus. 

+ 2 . A name formerly given to filamentous fungoid 
growths of different kinds, which are now more 
accurately classified. Obs. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp .. Byssus. .a genus of mosses 
the most imperfect of the whole class of vegetables. 1770 
Withering Brit. Plants (1796' IV. 143 Cryptogamia. Alga-. 
Byssus, substance like fine down or velvet, simple or feathered. 
1838 Picon. of Vegetation 152 The mouse-skin bys mis may 
be seen attnchctfio the roof of the vault in wine cellars. 

3 . fool. The tuft of fine silky filaments by which 
molluscs of the genus Pinna and various mussels 
attach themselves to the surface of rocks; it is 
secreted by the byssus-gland in the foot, 

4 These filaments have been spun, and made into small 
articles of apparel .. Their colour is brilliant, and ranges 
from a beautiful golden yellow to a rich brown; they aUo 
;ire very durable. .The fabric is so thin that a pair of stock¬ 
ings may be pm in an ordinary-si/cd snuff-box’ (Bilk 
Draper's Diet. 30*. 

1836 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1. 702 The byssus is a bundle of 
horny or silky filaments. 1838 AtfW Monthly May. I.III. 
546 They .. moor themselves to rocks and stones by the 
tiny cables of their byssus. 1879 ( 'assell's 7 Whu. P.duc. I \ 
199 -Mussels arc used at IJidelord to fix, by means of their 
byssus, the stones of a bridge, which is difficult to keep in 
repair, owing to the rapidity of the ride. < % 

4. Hot. 4 The thread-like stipe of some fungi . 

Syd. So<\ Lex. 1SS1. 1866 Treas. Bot. s.v. 

t 5 . A name formerly given to Asbestos, 

1864 Webster cites Nicholson. 

Byst, for bidilcsl — praycsl: sec Hid r*. 7 b. 
Bystade, obs. form of Bkstj.il 
Bystander (boustrewtai). Also S-9 bye- 
stander. [f. By- 2 a + Stan per.] One who is 
standing bv ; one who is present without taking 
part in what is going on ; a passive spectator. 

H1619 Donne Biathan. (1644) 137 Such an act, either in 
Executioner or by-stander, is no way justifiable. 1665 
Manley tr. Grot ins Lotv-C. Bars 439 The Gunpowder .. 
being by chance fired, destroyed many of the by-standers. 
1713 Swift So la man. Wks. 1755 III. 11. 77 Then I'll appeal 
to each by-stander. If this be not a Salamander? 1822 
Imison Sc. 4 Art I. 269 A bye-stander will see nothing uf 
the image. 1848 Macaulay Hist. Fug. I. 366 Bystanders 
whom His Majesty recognised. 1875 Jowktt Plato *ed. 2) 
V. 154 Let the bystander inform the rulers. 

By’-standing, ppl a. [f. By- 2 a + Stand¬ 
ing.] That stands by or near. 

1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer { 1661*250 A by-standing 
Table called the Table of Proposition. 1884 A. A. Putnam 
10 1 'rs. Judge xii. 85 # Money .. forthcoming from the 
I>ockets of by"slar.ding friends. 

Bystarde, obs. form of Bustard, 

By stole, Bystorye : see Bestkal, Bistoury. 
tBy *stour. St. Obs. Also 7 boystour, bois- 
ture. ['Fbe variant boistour suggests identity with 
Boaster ; and the earlier senses of Boast in Sc. 
hoist') give a snitable meaning ; but the form by- 
stour is not explained.] 

A loud rude talker; a braggart, bully. 

*535 Lvnof.say Satyre 2991 That bystour salbe brunt in¬ 
continent. a x6oo Montgomery. Flytiug 125 Blcird, bab- 
Iing, bvstour-baird, obey. Ibid. 215 Riaand like boistures 
all beshitten. 655 Bcshitlen boystour [ed. 1688 by-stour]. 
By-street (bai stnt). Also S-9 bye-street, 
[f. By- 3 b + Street.] A street out of the main 
thoroughfare ; a side street, lying out of the way, 
and hence less frequented. 

1672 Drvoen P'rot. Women (Globe) 412 In sum by-street 
To take a lodging. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4029/2 They were 
to watch him at the turning of a certain By-street. 1780 
Coxe Russ. Discos>. 216 It has two principal streets .. with 
two by-streets running South. 1880 Browning Dnmt . 
Idyls, Pietro 38 Padua’s blackest blindest bye-street. 

By-stroke : see By- 2 c. 

Bystrow, Bystryde: see Bestrew, Bestride. 
+ BySuTp, v. Obs. rare-', [f. By- = Be- pref. 2 
+ Sulp v. to sully.] Irans. To besullv, befoul. 
c 1325 F. E. A Hit. P. B. 575 pe vylanye .. pat by-sulpez 
mannez saule in vnsounde hert. 

t By*swe*lt, v. Obs. rare-'. Pa. pplc. in 5 by- 
swult. [f. By- = Be- pref. 2 + Sweet.] Irans. 
To bum, scorch. 

e 1420 Chron. Vilod. 329 How hurre clothns lye .. Among 
pe gledys alle by swulte. 


1 Byswe’uke, V- Obs. rare-', [properly by- 
s^i'inke, f. By- - Be- intensive + Swink v. to labour, 
toil.] inlr. 'Fo work hard, exert oneself, labour. 

?«i4oo Morte Arth. 1128 Fulle swytlie he byswenke/, 
Swappez in with the swerde ]>at it ]>e swange brysledd. 

Bysy, -nes se, obs. forms of Busy, Business. 

1 By-sybbe. Obs. [f. By- + sybbe Sin.] Re¬ 
lated, a relative. 

ki3t5 Shokkham 70 And thet ine the sclvedegre That by 
belli here by sybbe.] C1440 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilckcr 562 
A finis, by sybbe. 

t Bysym. .sv. Obs. [A])parently a corrujit form 
of Bysen, and prob. the same as Bks« >1 .rA.-] — 
Bysen 2. 

e 1445 Holland lloulate h-xiv. (Bannalyne MS.’ Allacc, 
l am lost, lathest of all. By*ym |r*.r. liy^vn] in bale Left. 
[Gf. i. 6 Qnhame salt l Memo in this broth, a besum [:•.*. 
iiysynl that I be?] 

Bysyne, Bysynt: >ee Risen, -ini;. 

Byszyn, var. of Byss Obs. 

Byt, etc.: see Bit. 

Byt -Hriddeth : sec Bin r. 

•f By’-table. Obs. [f. By- 3 a H- Tahle.] A side- 
table ; one which is not Ihe main table in a room. 

1550 Ridley in Strype Fed. Mem. II. i. xxx. 256 ‘Io take 
down and abolish all other by.tables and altars. 1625 K. 
Long tr. Bar, lay s Argents hi. .v\iv. cza He bad.seen a Box 
of most curious worke, upon a by table. <1 1805 A. Carlyle 
Autobiog. 488 His companions {satj at a by-table. 

Bytaken, obs. form of Betoken v. 
t By’-tale. Obs. Also 4 bitale, bytaile. 
[f. hi-, By-+ Tale.] a. A parable; cf. Byspel t. 
b. An irrelevant tale, a tale by the way. 

a 1300 Life of Jesus IIovslmA .Matz.> Ore lolicrri 
preehede pat folk. And soldo heotn par to ane bitale. 1553 
T. Wilson Rhet. 4 3 Tel me no by tail's, such ns arc to no 
purpose. 

By-talk (bni*t£kb Also 9 bye-, [f. By- 3c + 
Talk 

1 . Talk aside; incidental talk away from the 
main business, or at by-times; irrelevant speech, 
small talk, tittle-tattle. 

*563 Foxk A. 4 M. 820/1 The sayde bishops by talk e .. 
was not muchc materiall. 1580 Norn 11 Plutarch 730 De¬ 
mosthenes .. sought occasions in his by-talk to shew men 
that he was excellently well learned. 1653 LilPurn Tryed 
4 Cast 126 He knew, by such by-talk and impertinencies .. 
howto take away., their reason. 1815 Scot r fifty Man. 
tiering iii, 4 O troth, Laird,* continued they, during this by¬ 
talk, 4 it's but,' etc. 

t 2 . The object or butt of such talk ; a Byword. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 292/1 He shalbe made 
a mocking stock, & a bytalk in euery mans month. 

By taught, etc.: see Betaught. 

Byteh(e, Byte, obs. forms of Bitch, Bite. 
Byteche, var. of Bktkach v. Obs. 

Bytell, -ylle, byttil, obs. forms of Beetle. 

By ten, bytone, obs. forms of Betony. 
By-term ,bm*t 3 jin). Also 6 bye tearme. [1 
By- 4, fTkrm.] 

11 . A by-name, a nickname. Obs. 

*579 Twysr Phisicke agst. Fort, t xlii. 60 h, Oftcntymes 
great infamie growcih vppon small causes, and vile bye 
tearmes, vppon honourable names. 

2 . In University of Cambridge: A term which 
is not the main one for entering or for taking 
degrees. 

(The degree of B.A. can be taken after residing for a cer¬ 
tain number of terms ; but to make this fit with the annual 
examination for honours, a student must enter at the be¬ 
ginning of the October term.) 

1883 Athen.rnni 15 Dec. 770 Bulwer took his degree at 
a by-term, and did not try for honours. 

By the by: sec By prep. 12 b, By sb.- 2 b. c. 
Bythenche, -thenke, obs. fT. Bethink. 
By-thing bm*]>ig). [f. By- 4, 5+Thing.] 

That which is not the main thing ; a matter by 
the way, or for hy-tiines. 

1721 Strype Fed. Mem. 1. 1. xxiv. 174 Not (content to 
swear] to the whole act, some by-things in it not agreeing 
to their judgments. 1859 G. Wilson F. Forbes x. (1861) 
318 Only .. as a kind of by-thing could he find time for 
zoological.. pursuits. 1884 Tennyson Bechet in. iii. 132 
These are by-things In the great cause. 

+ Bythi’nne, bythoirt. Also bipinne, bi- 
pute, bythowte, bethout. Altered forms [app. 
produced by the substitution of by for «•/", in with] 
of Within, Without cf. Bedkne). 

a 1300 Floriz 4 Bl. 21S Seue hundred tures and two Beop 
in |>e bury bipnle mo. Ibid. 244 Kf k^r comeb eni man 
Hipinne pilke barbecan. a 1400 Usages of Winchester in 
Eng. Gilds 354 Kuerych defawte by-pmne pe amountaunce 
of pre shyllynges. Ibid. 363 Lese pe tenaunt by-powie 
rekener>*nge. 1589 Matprel. Epit. (1843) *5 Tell me then 
bethout dissimblation. 1879 Jamieson, Bethout , without. 

7 Bythwind, obs. f. Withwind, a plant, (cf. prec.) 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. viii. 59 He fSaturn] governeth 
..Nightshade, Bythwind, Angelica, Sage. 

Bytide, Bytimes: see Betide, Betimes. 
By-time (bautaim). Also 9 bye-, [f. By- 4 f 
Time.] Time not occupied by one’s main work 
or pursuits; spare time, odd hours. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. Pref. (18231 3 To spend some 
by-time for my recreation in searching out their Ibees’ 
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nature. 1775 Johnson* Lett. L exxiv. 267, I, therefore, step 
over at by-times, and of by-times I have enough. 1865 
Dickens Mat. Fr. 11. v, In bye-times, as on this holiday. 

Bytoken(e, Bytore, obs. fT. Betoken, Bittern. 
Bytownite (bartaunait). Min. [f. By town, 
(now Ottawa/ in Canada, where it occurs + -ite.] 
A variety of Anorthjte. 

1868 Dana Min. 340. 

Bytr-: see Betr-. 

Byttel, -ell, -ii, -ylle, obs. forms of Beetle. 
Byttour, -ur'e, -yr, obs. forms of Bittern. 
Bytumen, obs. form of Bitumen. 

By-turning, a turning, lending aside: see By- 
3 b. 

t By-verse. Obs. [f. By a. + Verse : cf. By¬ 
word.] A verse that passes current, a rimed saw 
or maxim. 

1655 .Moufet & Bfnn. Health's Imprero. (1746* 213 The 
Dutchmen have a By-verse amongst than to this Effect. 

By‘-view. ? Oh. Also 8 bye-, [f. By- 2 1), 

3 c, d -1- View sbi) a. A side glance, or glimpse ; 
a look directed to an object not immediately before 
the eye. b. A private, unavowed, or self-interested 
aim; cf. By-end. 

a 1731 Attf.rbt'rvi J.i No by views of his own shall mis¬ 
lead him. 1753 Cray's Inn Jml. No. 30(1756* I. 193 Every 
Reader of Taste must have been greatly delighted with 
these Bye-views. 

By-walk (bDi*w$k). Also 6 biwalk. [f. By- 3 b 
+ Walk sb.] A private or sequestered walk; a 
by-path. lit. and jig. 

1549 Latimer Serm. he/. I-ldw. /7, i. (Art.) 36 Let vs not 
take any biwalkes, but let gods word directe vs. 1672 
Wycherley Los'e in ll<W in. iii, Have I found you in 
your by-walks? 1725 Pope Odyss. xni. 510 note. There 
should be by-walks to retire into sometimes for our ease. 
1852 Smith Eng. <y Ft. Diet., By-walk, promenade Scarthe 
So By-walker, one who frequents by-paths, one 
who strays from the highway or right way ; lit. j 
and Jig. ; also By-walking* vbl. sb. 

1549 Latimer Serm. be/. Ed'v. 17, iii. (Arb.* 78 Excytinge 
iny audience to beware of by-walkynges. Hid. iv. u? ,\}>. 
salon David's son was a bywalker. 1575 85 Arp. S \ndvs 
Serm. 18411 118 St. Paul noteth other by-walkers. 

Byward baiwJnL, sb. [f. By- 3, 5 +- Ward.] 

A ward or guard which is not the main one ; as in 
the liyward Toivcr in the Tower of London. 

1840 Ainsworth Tenner of Land, iv, A large drawbridge 
then led to another portal forming the principal entrance 
to the outer ward, and called the By-ward or Gale Tower. 

t Byward, By-wards, adv. Oh. [f. By adv. 

+- -ward s.] Sideways. 

(In first quot. ward perti. = ‘ confinement, custody'.) 

1556 ). Hkywood Spider <y Ft. iv. 28 In cche weake place | 
is wouen a weauing cast. By warde, in warde, to warde the 
flic more fast. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 75 Tht 
spring .. would only be pusht forwards or by-wards. 

By-way bai*w< 7i ). Forms : 4 biwei, 5 bye- 
waye, 6 bie-, by-waie, 9 bye-way, 5- by-way. 

[f. By- 3b + Way.] 

1 . A way other than the highway; a side road ; 1 
a secluded, private, obscure, or unfrequented way. 

1330 R. Brunsf. Cft ton. 10145 (Rolls Ser.) By a bywey 
l«*. r. bigate] to *J otenes lay, Cador «!v hyse toke pat way. 
c 1425 Wvntocn Cron. viii. xxxii. 65 Dat kennyd panic a by 
wny. 1596 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 28 That path he kept, which 
heaten was most plaine, Nc ever would to any by-way bend. 
1611 Bible Jttdg. v. 6 In the dayes of lacL.the traueilers | 
walked thorow by-wayes. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xxvi. J 
(1737! 114 Highways, Crossways, and Byways, i860 Adler 
Fa uriel s Prat*. Foe try xi. 239 ’Totally unacquainted with 
the by-ways of the forest. 

2 . i ransf. or jig. ; often dcprccia lively. 

1488 Caxtox C hast. Goddes Chytdr. 23 Suche a man cometh 
lightly in to a byewaye and for many errours he slideth ful 
folyly. 1535 Cover hale Isa. Ivii. 17 He turneth him self, 
and foloweth y* bywaye of his owne hert. 1697 Drvden 
Virg.y Ess. Georg. (1721} I. 203 A Precept that enters it [the i 
Understanding] as it were thro’ a By-way. 1768-78 Tucker j 
Lt. Nat. 11. 611 Children drawn into the world through this ' 
by-way are looked upon as a burden. 1846 D. Jf.rrold Citron. 

Cloi'ertiook Wks. IV. 439 The by-ways and short-cuts to 
wealth. 1848 M rs. Jameson Sacr. ff Leg. Art (1850) 195 A 
friend, learned in all the byways .. of Italian literature. 

3 . attrib. 

1661 JItCKERi ngill Jamaica 84 Undisputed Titles need 
not. .by-way stratagems to ensure their Negotiations. 1720 
Loud. Gas. No. 5910/4 All Bye-Way and Cross-Road Letters 
are to be paid for. 


4 . advb. genitive (cf. crossways) or ?plural 
cognate object : with quol. 1725 cf. By a. 1. 

1549 Latimer Serm. bef. Ed20. I V, ii. (Arb.) 56 The lewes 
.. take vpon them to breke lawes and to go by wayes. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. (1703) II. viii. 410 Marching 
by-ways .. they likewise passed over the Thames. 1725 
De Fuf. Hoy. round World (1S40) 311 Carrying them by¬ 
ways and unfrequented. 

Bywelde, obs. f. Bewikld. 

+ Bywe'nt, ppl. a. Sc. Oh. [f. By- 2(1 + 
U'cnt, pa. pple. of Wend.] Bygone, past. 

1513 Douglas JEneis vi. xii. 40 For thair inveierat vicis 
:.!d bywent, By pvnycioun satisfactioun to mak. 1533 Bfi • 
i FNOEN Livy (1822* Jntrod. 6 Considder of Romanis, in all 
thare time bywent. 

Bywepo, obs. form of Bewef.p 
B y-west: see By prep. 9 c. 

Byweuen, -ven, var. of Biweve vA Oh. 
fBywho*pen; also by-woopen, -wopen; 
? irregular str. pa. pple. of BewiiapE v . Oh. It 
does not appear where Phillips found the word.) 
1676 Phillips (App.) /?ynvoopeu [1678 by wopen]. (old 
wordi made senseless. 1775 Ash, By 2oh open (obsolete , 
stupified, made senseless. 

By-wipe, side-stroke: sec By- 2 c. 

Byword banvwid). Forms: 1-2 biwyrde, 
-word, 4-6 by-worde, 6 by-woorde, bie-word, 
6-9 bye-word v e,6-by-word. [f.Bv a. 2 + Word.] 

1 . A proverb, proverbial saying. 

1050 Gloss, in \Vr-\Vflicker 470 Protterbinm , biwyrde. 
a 1131 O. E. Chron. an. 1130 Oc man seid 10 biworde, b.x^e 
sitteo ]>n aceres dreleth. E1374 Chaucer Ttoyl us iv. 

For which ful oft a by worde here I seye, That rooteles mot 
grene soone deye. 1400 Beryu 2243 There is n comyn 
by word .. Wele sellith he his peny that the j>ound iherby 
savith. 1579 Lvly Euf>hues (Arb.i 48 Is it not a byword, 
like will to like. 1741 Richardson* Pamela (1824^ I.99 As 
honest as goodnian Andrews, was a bye-word. 1849 Blache. 
Mag. 6S6 An old byword, which says more people know 
Tom Fool than Tom Fool knows, 
t b. A parable. Oh. 

C1550 CtiFKE Matt. xiii. 3 He spank vnto yem much in 
biwordes and said. 

2 . A person or thing who becomes proverbial, 
as a type of specified characteristics; an object 
of scorn or contempt. 

1535 Cover dale Deut. xxviii. 37 Thou shall go to wain, 
and become a by worde, and a laughinge stocke amonge all 
nacions. 1575 85 Arp. Sand VS Serm. 1841 349 .Marked 
like Cain .. to he a bye-word, and an example of Gods 
justice to all the world. 1611 Bible: i Kings ix. 7 Israel 
shall bee a prouerbe, and a by-word among all people. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa II. 277, I am the talk and the bye- 
word of half the county. 1776 Adam Smith W. Nat. 1. 

1. x. 116 Apothecaries’ profit is become a bye-word. 1867 
Froude Short Stud. 11883! 1V. 11. \ i. 252 The Church courts 
were a byword for iniquity in every country in Kurope. 
b. A nickname, byname, epithet of scorn. 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Epist. xiii. 104 Give a thousand 
by-words to ray Name, And call me Beldam, Gib, Witch, 
Nightmare, Trot. 1672 M arvell Rch. Transp. j. 70'J'hc'e 
Doctrines which he traduces under that by-word [/.<*. Cal¬ 
vinism], 1818 Byron Ch. liar. iv. xiv. Her [Venice’s] very 
byword sprung from victory, The 1 Planter of the Lion*. 

+ 3 . A word or phrase of frequent occurrence in 
speech, esp. in the mouth of a particular indivi¬ 
dual ; a trick of speech, ]>et phrase. Oh. 

*563 87 Foxe A. <y d/. (1631 III. x. 106/11Bonner] saying, 
as his by word was, Before God thou art a knaue. 1575 
( Jascoignr l hilotnette • Arb.) 111 This byword pity betokneih 
bad, And things to cast away. 1651 Proc. Parliament No. 
104. 1612 Broke his brain with thinking there was some¬ 
thing in it, some ‘ whatchecal c', which is his by-word. 1710 
Steele: Tatter No. 241 r 8 His By-Words (as they call a 
Sentence n Man particularly affects), 
fb. A watchword, signal. Oh. 

1494 Kabyan v. lxxxix. 66 He gauc to theym this watchc 
or by worde, ' Nempnyth your Sexis*. 

+ 4 . (cf. By-talk and By- III]: A casual word, 
a hint; a word beside the matter in hand. Obs. 

1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 18 h, He saied emong his 
frendes; I would haue bought a robe, if I had had money. 
He craned nothyng, hut did onely after a maidenly sorie 
geue a bywoorde of his greate penurie. 1572 Forrest 
fheophil. 540 What though a bye worde, unwares, doe 
owte starte. a 1652 Brome: City Wit ill. ii. 322 There is 
no woman, though she use never so many bywords, but 
yet in the end she will come to the point, 1658 Whole 
DutyMan'w. § 13. 41 In idle by-words. 

By-work (barwSik). Also 9 byo-. [f. By- 
3 d, c, 4, 5 + Work.] 


1 . Work done by the way, in intervals of leisure, 
as opposed to one’s main business; =? Or. irapcp- 
yov; also depreciatively, work done with ulterior 
or interested motives. 

1587 Golding De Mornayxvx. (1617)281 Which of vs doth 
it [good] not as a by-worke for some other things sake. 
1607 T. Walkington Optic Glass 159 To make a by-worke 
a worke, is to make our worke a by-worke. 1647 H. Moke 
/ n/iuity 0/ Worlds Ivi, The appearance of the nightly 
starres Is but the by-work of each neighbour sun. 1710 
Norris Chr. Prud. viii. 385 To make Religion the great 
business and concern of their Lives, and not as most do a 
By-work. 1873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible ii. S2 Which are 
but the bye-work of her beneficence. 1885 G. Allen Dar. 
win 128 'The by-work with which he filled up one of the 
intervals between his greater and more comprehensive 
treatises. 

2 . An accessory and subsidiary work. ? Obs. 

1587 Golding De Mom ay xi. 154 Nailes, pinnes, Riuets, 
Bnttons & such, 1 haue thought them to be but byworkes. 
1601 Holland Pliny II, 550 He denised another by-worke 
to expresse the same. 

t 3 . A work done awry or amiss. Oh. 

1615CROOKF. Bodyo/Mati27\ Wherefore Aristotle thinkelh 
.. that the female is a bye worke nr prcuarication, yea the 
first monster in Nature. 

Byyond(e, obs. form of Beyond. 

Byzant, var. spelling of Bezant. 

Byzantian (bizarnpan), a. and sb. ; also 7 
biz-, [f. L. Byzantius belonging lo Byzantium : 
see -an.] =next. 

f»i6i9 Fotiifrhv At he out. 1. vi. § 2 (1622) 44 Doest thou 
sweare, like a Btzantian, by their yron pence Y 1861 Lvttdn 
Str. Story xxxv, This casket •• of ancient Byzantian work¬ 
manship. 1879 Sir G. Scott Recollect, v. 210 By/antine in 
all forms but those used by the Byzantians. 

Byzantine 'bizarntain, brza-ntain), a. and sb.; 
also 6 Byzantin, 6 7 Bi-, Bezantin(e, 7 By- 
santin. [ad. L. ByzantJnus, f. Byzantium : see 
Bezant and -IXE ; cf. F. byzant in. Byron bas 
the first pronunciation, which the derivatives also 
follow; the second is frequent with classical 
scholars.] 

A. adj. Belonging to Byzantium or Constan¬ 
tinople. Byzantine historians: those who lived 
in the Eastern Empire from the 6th to the 15th c. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau'sBot. xxviii. 442 The Byzantine 
or Spanish-nut. 1817 Bvrok Manfred 11. ii. 183 From the 
Byzantine maid's unsleeping spirit. 1876 Bancroet Hist. 
I'.S. V. I.95 The throne of the Byzantine Caesars. 

b. spec. Pertaining to the style of art, esp. of 
architecture, developed in the Eastern division of 
the Roman Empire. The Byzantine architecture 
is distinguished by its use of the round arch, cross, 
circle, dome, and rich mosaic ornamentation. 

1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. y Leg. Art (1850^ 88 Those of 
the Greek or Byzantine school. 1879 Sir G. Scot r Led. 
Archil. I. 10 '1 Tie earliest style that may fairly be called 
Christian is the Byzantine. 

B. sb. 1 . An inhabitant of Byzanlium. 

1836 1 'enny Cyct. VI. 84/2 The Byzantines at one time had 
500 ships. 1875 Jfvons Money xiv. 195 The iron money of 
the Byzantines .. was token representative money, 

2 . = Bezant i. 

1599 Haklu\*t Voy. II. 109 A Bi/antin, which is., six 
pence sterling. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 1.421 Bizan- 
tincs of silver valued at two shillings anciently. 1695 
Kenxktt Par. Antiq. ix. 97 Gave .. one bezantine to his 
wife. 1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 248 note , By¬ 
zantines also, of gold and silver, are constantly disinterred. 

f 3 . = Bezant 2. 

1605 Camoen Rem. 236 The piece of gold valued at ^15 
which the king was antiently accustomed to offer on high 
festival days was called a Bizantine. 

+ 4 . Old name of some herb. Oh. 

1621 Burton Anat. Afet. 11. iy. 1. v, Sjrup of Borage .. of 
Fumitory, Maiden-hair, Bizantine, etc. 1661 Ixivell 
Hist. Anittt. A Min. 451 Syrups, of the conditure of citron 
peel, and byzaniine. 

So also Byza ntine sque a. [see -esque], in the 
Byzantine style of art; Byza ntinism, the slyle 
and methods of art (esp. of architecture N dev eloped 
in the Byzantine empire; Byza ntinize v. traits ., 
to make Byzaniine. 

1879 Sir G. Scott Recollect, iv. 193 The Byzantinesque 
[design]. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. <1864) IX. xiv. x. 331 
Italian painting .. threw off with Giotto the last trammels 
of Byzantinism Ibid. 321 Either in Constantinople or in 
the Byzantinised parts of the west. 

Byzen, -on: see Bysen, etc. 
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